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SANITARY  REFORMER,  AND  ART-LOYER. 


CONDUCTED  BY 


GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 


“Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  boiDg  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comforbablest part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  ot  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned." 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noblo  mindes.” Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“ Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BjrlSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  Purley. 

“Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ' nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted,— and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.” 
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ABANDONED,  779 

Abbeys  : Bath,  63,  91 ; Oeve,  801 ; Cover- 
ham,  state  o',  618  ; Jedburgh,  629,  1027 ; 
Malvern,  917;  Perahore,  815  ; Hornsey’ 
83;  8t.  Alban's,  629,  917  : Tewkesbury, 
174,  793;  Waltbam,  858;  W estminster. 
555,  991  ; Wroxton,  284 
Academy,  the  Rojal,  Cbuntrey  legacy  to, 
30,  48  ; Professor  Barry’s  lectures,  183, 
204,  229,  251  ; exhibition,  3»1,  4 6,  407, 
428,  452,  601  ; students’  drawings  at! 
1120  ’ 

Academy,  the  Roeal  Scottish,  213 
Accidents,  149,  250,  264,  296,  357,  545,  671, 
694,  772  ’ 

Actions,  &c. Abbottr.  Gill,  wages,  1135  ; 
Alehin  u.  Tyler,  wages  893;  Appleton 
t-.  Harton,  breach  of  contract,  447;  Ar- 
boretum Grounds  Co.  Lincoln,  v.  Drurv, 
unlawful  entrance,  673  ; Attorney  Gene- 
ral it.  Westminster  Chambers  Tontine, 
the  inhabited  house  du  y,  729 ; Badcock 
v.  Brooke,  builders  and  auctioneers,  660  ; 
Barker  v.  Cullum,  wage-,  603  ; Barratl 
v.  Turner,  charge  by  builder  for  plans, 
103;  Bateman  (Lord)  v.  Thompson,  un- 
satisfactory work, lti/O ; Baxter v. Bower, 
right  of  light,  146;  Beaumont  v.  Emery, 
noise,  210;  Behbington  v.  El-ton,  bricks 
counted  in  or  out  of  kiln,  717 ; Beeton 
v.  Seaman,  budder’s  charge  for  tender- 
ing,  981  ; B tbwell  v.  Jenner,  grinding 
money,  148  ; Boueneau  v.  Notley,  archi- 
tects’ and  builders’  liabilities,  147; 
Boyce  v.  L.  and  N.  W.  K.  Co.,  non- 
delivery of  timber,  333;  Bromley  Local 
Board  v.  Jones,  building  bye-laws,  1045  ; 
Butler  v.  Improved  Industrial  Dwel- 
lings Co.  and  Flatcher,  authorship  of 
designs,  50  ; Butterwnrth  v.  King,  archi- 
tects’action,  195  ; Butterworib  v.  West, 
preparing  plans,  103;  Cattle  t>.  8tockton 
waterworks,  right  to  tunnel  uuder  public 
roads,  332;  Charles  v.  Wiutle,  defective 
work,  938  ; Cl-irke  o.  Surison,  landlord 
and  tenant,  288;  Colls  v.  Burns,  fraud 
by  a foreman,  805  ; Cooper  v.  Had- 
ford,  balance  repudiated,  41 ; Coppe  v. 
Faulkner,  landlord  and  tenant,  472 ; 
Cornelius  v.  EgliDton,  neglect,  309 ; 
Corporation  of  Newcastle  v.  Harriaon, 
building  bye-laws,  1026;  Cramere. Neale, 
telegraph  wires  over  highways,  935  ; 
Crown  v.  Corporation  ol  Sunderland, 
illegality  of  building  on  land  acquired 
for  park,  1135  ; Dalton-iu-Furuess 
Local  Board  v.  Justices  of  Lonsdale, 
power  to  pull  dowu  houses,  1091  ; 
Donncgan  v.  Darlington  Forgeworks, 
sub-contractors,  673  ; Double  v.  Elking- 
ton,  grinding  money,  635  ; Durant  v. 
Spriogall,  bud  work,  402 ; Fare  v.  Bath 
Gas  Co.,  damages  lor  injury,  355  ; 
Fenwiok  v.  Pringle,  right  of  workmen  to 
wages  on  a bankrupt's  estate,  650  ; 
Finlayson  p.  Brickwoorl,  house  agents’ 
charges,  83  (196);  Flood  p.  Willmot, 
house  b gent  s’,  129 ; Fox  p.  Winter, 
breach  of  contract,  673;  France  v. 
Carver,  liab  lity  of  purchaser’s  agent 
at  auction,  212  ; Freshney  e.  Beverley, 
surveyor’s  liabilities,  495;  Froggart  p. 
Frith,  concrete  building,  651;  Frost  y. 
Coles  & Shadbult,  payment  for  estimate, 
693;  Garbutt  p.  Middlesbrough  Water 
Co.,  rights  in  roads,  220;  Gordon  e. 
Nightingale,  grinding  money,  805  ; 
Gwyther  p.  Gaze,  charge  for  quantities, 
147  ; Halae  & Aggett  o.  Thorn,  masters 
and  men,  288;  Handley  p.  Sanders, 
breach  of  contract,  1071;  Hardinge  v. 
Soutkborough  Local  Board,  sewage, 
1025  ; Harris  o.  Harris,  master  and 
servant,  61  ; Hawkius  p.  Aldershott 
School  Board,  liabilities  of  sure  ties,  423 ; 
Uitchin  p.  Wagner,  masters  and  men, 
171  ; Holdsworch  p.  Colls,  masters  and 
Jnen,  495  ; Horne  v.  Labouchere,  breach 
of  contract,  1167;  Howell  p.  Hunt, 
surveying,  309 ; Kensington  Vestry  p. 
Vestry  of  8t.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
liability  to  repair  roads,  781 ; Langdon 
«.  Hobson,  grinding  money,  220  ; Legh 
p.  Hatch,  Knutsford  College,  83  ; 
Liptrot  r.  Nicholson,  trespass  by  a 
surveyor,  805  ; Lowe  p.  Trotter,  right 
to  support  from  adjacent  land,  716  ; 
Lunan  v.  Halliday,  architects’  actions, 
472 ; Lupton  p.  Baker,  surveyors  of 
highways,  333;  Manners  (Lord)  r.  John- 
son, bay  windows  buildiDgs  ? 1 166  ; Man- 
sell p.  Stanway,  builder,  surveyor,  and 
money  procurer,  220  ; Ma9on  v.  G.N.R. 
Co.,  injury,  195  ; Mason  p.  Sykes, 
wages,  1025  ; Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  p.  Johnson,  what  ii  a new  street, 
330 ; Metropolitan  Board  r.  Lingham, 
shoring  up  a structure,  678  ; Metro- 
politan Board  p.  Brindle,  hoarding,  86  ; 
Moyle  p.Spillar,  drainage  works  damage, 
472;  Neave  o.  Clemmans,  dilapidations, 
104;  Nesbitt,  p.  Board  of  Works  for 
Greenwich,  an  appeJ,  charges  for 
paving,  681;  Nicholls  p.  Marsland, 
■county  bridgesinCheahire,584;  Norman 
t’.Board,  breach  of  contract  by  workman, 
-672  ; Norman  p.  Walker,  wages,  680; 
Patterson  p.  Butter,  hiring  carts,  -123  ; 
Patterson  v.  Bidsd&le,  sub-contraotor’s 
liability,  309;  Pattinson  p.  Lucklay, 
extras,  260  ; Pearce  p.  Barton,  archi- 
tects' charges,  694 ; Pierrepoiot  d.  Kent, 
•personal  service,  893;  Potter  p.  PilkiDg- 


ton,  builder’s  commission,  1135  ; Prees 
p.  Morgan  & Jones,  important  decision, 
624;  Prangnell  p.  Stratton,  architects’ 
responsibilities,  783  ; Purnell  p.  G.  W.R., 
alleged  negligence,  1025  ; Putley  p. 
Cooper,  repair  of  bulging  walls,  1089; 
Roes  v.  Sharp,  modellers  and  potters, 
309;  Rule  p.  Bell,  architects’  charges, 
103  ; St.  Pancras  Vestry  p.  Codey,  dis- 
charging refuse  into  sewers,  366  ; Sea- 
greaves  p.  Cummings,  alleged  fraud,  737; 
Searle  p.  Marshall,  architects’  actions, 
423 ; Scott  p.  Cnilinridge,  change  of 
firm’s  name,  41 ; Smitn  v.  Carter,  pay- 
ment for  work  suspended  by  frost,  260 ; 
Taylor  p.  Hirst,  gardeners  and  brick- 
makers,  1068  ; Thornhill  p.  Carter, 
commission  for  sale,  761  ; Trew  p. 
Butterworth,  builders  and  architects’ 
accounts,  417  ; Walker  p.  Thorn,  stealing 
bricks,  580;  Walters  p.  Tute,  personal 
injuries,  781  ; Watts  p.  Crot'katn,  dis- 
charge without  notice,  604  ; Wilkins  p. 
White,  form  of  contract,  356;  Wimble- 
don Common  Conservators  p.  Dixon, 
Ccesar’s  Camp,  1100  ; Wraithall  p. 
Paxton,  disputed  notice,  915 
Aets  for  spending  money,  794 
Africa  and  its  art  teachings,  668 
Agricultural  Society,  Taunton,  638 
Aitken,  the  late  Mr.  W.  C.,  305 
Alexandra  Palace,  62,  314,  403;  and  the 
London  Financial  Association,  249; 
opening  of  the,  412;  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, 445  ; Londesborough  collection 
of  arms,  &c„  856 
Amateur,  the,  39 
Amateur,  the  artist  and  the,  633 
America:  bridge  building  in,  649;  how 
churches  are  made  remunerative  in, 
649;  a model  city  in,  669;  cheap  fire- 
proof dwellings,  836  ; architects  in, 
845  ; design  in  England  and,  913 
American:  edge-toAs  in  England,  848; 
Institute  of  Architects,  771 ; view  of 
Church  and  School  archit'C’ure,  713 
Antiquarian  Socieiy,  Cambridge,  1090 
Antiquities:  the  Warwickshire,  422;  of 
Gotland,  470  ; destruction  of,  in  Brit- 
tany, 893 

Antwerp,  purchaseof  Plantin  Mansion,  845 
Apartments,  underground,  Oxford -street, 
725 

Apprentices  : difficulties  with,  528 ; law  of 
master  and,  682 

Aquarium  : new,  proposed,  &c.,  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  915;  Hastings,  42;  Liver- 
pool, 147, 230  ; Margate,  311 ; Plymouth, 
194;  Rhyl,  879;  Rothesay,  661,  740, 
902,  961;  Scarborough,  183;  West- 
minster, 390,  606,  804,  917,  961,  1144; 
Yarmouth,  638 

Arbitration  cases : Dundee  esplanade, 
843;  Jackson  p.  Buist,  848;  Pierpoint 
and  Others  v.  Artingstall,  825,  1092 
Arcade,  a new,  for  Birmingham,  283 
Archmological  Association : Berkshire, 
684,  1001 

Archmological,  Biblical,  Society,  502 
Archaeological : British,  Association,  241, 
206,  334,  496,  693,  747,  765,  793,  815 
Archmological,  Cambrian,  Assoc.,  780 
Archmological,  French,  congress,  717 
Archmological  and  Architectural  Society, 
Liverpool,  218 

Archmological,  London  and  Middlesex, 
Society,  560,  585.  1138 
Archmological,  Norfolk,  Society,  642 
Archmological,  Royal,  Institute,  681,  1093 
Archmological,  Somersetshire,  Society,  801 
Archmological,  Surrey,  Society,  740 
Archmological,  Sussex,  Society,  761 
Archmological,  Yorkshire,  Assoc.,  892 
Archmological  Societies,  the,  203 
Architects,  engineers,  and  workmen,  the 
three-branch  hand  of  the  future,  127 
Architects  and  iron,  317 
Architects  and  workmen,  66 
Architects,  congress  of  French,  617,  644, 
661 

Architects,  Manchester  Society  of,  648 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  249 
Architects  competing  in  price,  82 
Architects  in  America,  845 
Architects,  how  they  are  selected,  378 
Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of 
designs,  ibustrated: — 

Bedborougb,  A.,  New  Royal  Aquarium, 
&o.,  Westminster,  390 
Brandon,  D.,  I’rovideDt  Institution 
savings-bank,  455 

Bridgman,  H.  H.,  St.  Paucra3  vestry- 
hall,  368 

Busti,  A.,  monument  of  GaBton  de  Foix, 
1104 

Cadogan  & Butler,  new  vestry-hall, 
St.  Clement  Danes,  974 
Carpenter,  R.  H.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Soho,  883 

Chambers,  F.,  Messrs.  Cassell’s  premi- 
ses, 752 

Clarke,  8.,  juD.,  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
Brighton,  672 

Clephan,  E.  E.,  proposed  hospital, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  1018 
Clutton,  H.,  proposed  new  R.  C.  cathe- 
dral, Westminster,  928 
Cockerell,  C.  F.,  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours,  373 

Cooke,  C.  H.,  life-boat  station,  Walmer, 
462 

Crossland,  Holloway  Sanatorium,  near 
Windsor,  642 


Architects  of  buildings,  &c.,  continued  : — 
Crnrey,  H.,  warehouses,  8t.  Thomas  s- 
street,  8outhwark,  257 
Dudl-y,  T.,  Junior  Naval  and  Military 
Club,  Pall-mall,  10 

Edmestou  & Son,  Crown-court  Build- 
ing-, Old  Broad-street,  237 
Elkington  & Son,  offices  for  the  Lewis- 
ham District  Board  of  Works,  6«4 
Elkington  & Son,  warehouses,  South- 
wark, 213 

Emden,  W.,  hotel,  Leghorn,  810,  863 
Fergu»son,  Jas.,  F.R.8.,  design  for  pro- 
posed belfry,  Christ  Cb.,  Oxford,  952 
Fowler,  F.  H.,  New  National  Opera- 
house,  Thames  Embankment,  628 
Fo  A'ler,  Jus.,  Church  of  St.  Mary,  New- 
ington, 327 

Ga'izia,  E.  L.,  Mahommedan  cemetery, 
Malta,  889 

Gibson,  J.,  saloon  and  staircase,  Do- 
hroyd  Castle,  Todmorden,  965 
Gibson,  J.,  Todmorden  Town-hall,  300, 
323 

Green,  T.  K.,  offices,  corner  ofTbread- 
needle  and  Bishopsgate  streets,  1065 
Gridaine,  G.,  new  circus,  Paris,  1131 
Griffith,  W.  P.,F.S  A.,  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
Holborn,  749 

Hans«n,  M.W.,  Evangelical  Church  de 
l'Etoile,  Paris,  796 

Hayward,  C.F.,  F.S.A.,  house,  Brook- 
street,  Groavenor-square,  1153 
Hayward,  C.  F.,  F.8.A  , new  public 
buildings  and  schools,  Harrow,  74 
Holme,  F.  & G.,  Congregational  church 
Bootle,  999 

Jarvis  & Son,  Walworth-common 
Schools,  31 

Jones,  H.,  Billingsgate  Market,  186; 

London  Central  Poultry  Market,  823 
Keeling  & Owen,  Severn  Bridge,  669 
Kawpson,  F.,  Hereford  free  library  ,140 
Lewis,  Prof.,  Crown-court  Buildings, 
Old  Broad-street,  237 
Lysaght,  T.  R.,  new  Board  Bchool, 
Walsall,  1149 

Macaulay,  H.,  improved  dwellings  for 
the  industrial  classes,  347 
M'Lauchlin,  J.  W.,  American  residence 
near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  253 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  Cambridge  Hall, 
Southport,  845 

Mitchell,  T.,  Mill,  Oldham,  1083 
Na-b,  E.  & W,  H.,  Central  Bank  of 
London,  Bluckfriars,  145 
Paraire,  E.  L.,  Horseshoe  Hotel,  Tot- 
tenham-cotirt-road,  436 
Pauli  & Bickerdike,  Christ  Church, 
Westminster  Bridge-road,  276 
Penrose,  F.  C.,  St.  Paul’s  Calked' al 
Choir  School,  Carter-lane,  484 
Plumbe,  R.,  warehouse,  Qoswell-rd,  167 
Scbwarzmann,  H.  J.,  art-gallery,  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition,  118 
Scott,  E.  E.,  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
Brighton,  94 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  R.A.,  proposed  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  416;  the  Albert 
Memorial  Chapel  Windeor,  618;  pro- 
posed Clarkson  Memorial,  Wisbech, 
911;  choir  stalls,  Exeter  Cathedral, 
974;  premiated  design  for  German 
Parliament  House,  774,  820 
Snell,  H.  S.,  Metropolitan  Convalescent 
Institution,  Norbiton,  642 
Tarring  & Son,  Ludgate-hill  branch  of 
the  City  Bank,  667 ; Congregational 
Church,  Eufield,  1131 
Themis,  R.  G.,  Port  Adelaide  Institute, 
South  Australia,  234 
Tolley  & Dale,  shops  in  Oxford-st.,  416 
Trnbshawe  & Paris,  Post-office,  Bombay, 
207 

Truefitt,  Geo.,  Brook's  Old  Bank, 
Cheshire,  436 

Vulliamy,  G.,  fire-brigade  station,  Com- 
mercial-road, 735 

Wilkins,  Col.,  R.E.,  new  Secretariat, 
Bombay,  1039 

Wilson,  E.,  Great  Eastern  Railway 
station,  Liverpool-street,  191 
Wimperis,  J.  T.,  Inveromld,  Braemar, 
608  ; Sunderland  Arms,  Sackville- 
street,  Piccadilly,  650 
Worsley,  A.  E.,  London  shop-fronts, 
Henrietta-street,  327 
Wray.C.  G.,  Harbourne  House,  Kent, 64 
Architectural  Assoc.,  Belfast,  1045,  1135 
Architectural  Assoc.,  Edinburgh,  1 165 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  37, 
126,  1138  ; county-court  houses  and 
county  gaols  in  Ireland,  32,  68  ; orna- 
meutal  design,  237 ; hints  as  to  sewers 
and  drains,  298  ; prizes,  311  ; the 
“ Queen  Anne " revival  in  Ireland, 
395  ; on  the  strength  of  materials,  555, 
669;  opening  meeting  andlistof papers, 
1043,  1093  ; artistic  draughtsmanship, 
1098 

Architectural  Association,  London  : — 
Architecture  of  the  Brittany  coast,  160; 
Brick  and  concrete  church,  a,  48  ; Cast 
andwroughtiron  girders  and  theirappli- 
cation  to  buildingpurposes, 604 ; Closing 
meeting,  on  the  decoration  of  churches, 
607,  623  ; Development  of  stoneware  and 
other  fictile  materials  for  architectural 
purposes,  297;  Duties,  responsibilities, 
and  privileges  of  the  architect,  1015  ; 
French  excursion,  736,  790,  809,  834; 
Houses  in  flats,  1110;  Influence  of  tradi- 


tion in  the  treatment  of  gold  and  silver 
smith’s  work,  94 ; Members’  night,  422  ; 
Opening  conversazione,  993;  Opening 
meeting,  1039  ; Prizes,  249  ; “ Queen 
Anue”  and  Gothic  revival,  303;  Queen 
Anne  and  otoer  forms  of  free  Classic 
architecture,  179,  220;  Relalionship 
between  the  architect  and  the  builder, 
319,  356,  378,  444;  Syllabus  of  papers, 
969;  Union  of  the  Architectural 
Societies,  465  (401),  546,  678,  618,  673, 
714;  U-e  of  the  supernatural  in  art, 
1053  ; Valuation  of  property,  468  ; What 
astudent’seourse  in  architecture  should 
be,  646 

Architectural  Association, Liverpool, 308; 
rock  asphalte  and  concrete  applied  to 
road-making  and  building,  18;  on  origi- 
nality and  progress  in  modern  Gothic, 
433  ; history  of  paperhangings,  640,  663, 
694 ; opening  meeting,  801 
Architectural  and  Historical  Society, 
Oxford,  284,  602,  1092 
Architectural  Society,  Yorkshire,  217 
Architectural  : improvements,  neglect  of 
coup  d'osil  in,  474 ; lecturing,  6 ; 
Museum:  see  “Museum’’ 

Architecture  at  University  College,  612 
Architecture  and  fine  art  of  India,  1014 
Architecture,  church  and  school,  721 
Architecture,  Irish  ecclesiastical,  337 
Architecture,  imperfect,  387 
Architecture,  London,  823 
Architecture,  modern,  end  assailants,  360 
Arch  tecture,  preservation  of  old,  620 
Architecture,  semi-Qothic,  611 
Architecture,  tavern,  — Hurse-shoe  Hotel, 
Tottenham-court  road,  436 
Architecture,  the  future  of,  192 
Architecture,  hope  ot  English,  28,  47,  81 
Architecture,  the  study  of  Italian,  46 
Art;  anl  civilisation,  315 ; the  right  way 
of  developing,  441 ; appreciation  of, 
671 ; matters  in  Dublin,  240;  religious, 
on  the  theory  of  the  iusoired  workman, 
941;  anti  history,— Mr.  Gladstone’s  ad- 
dress at  Greenwich,  1029 ; and  industry, 
Japanese,  1088 
Art  serials,  7 

Art,  and  the  influence  of  exhibition®,  1134 
Art  Union  of  London,  383,  4-49,  483,  642, 
710 

Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill:  see  “Dwell- 
ings’’ 

Artisans’  Institute,  396,  430,  640 
Artist,  the,  and  the  amateur,  531 
Artist,  the  universal,  702,  736 
Artists’  : Orphan  Fund,  430 ; art  and 
literature,  445 

Artists’  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps,  512 
Artisan,  the  European,  in  Greece,  1081 
Arts,  Society  of:  see  “ Society” 

Aske's  Charity  : middle-class  fchoo's, 
1123  ; and  the  late  Mr.  Hooke,  63 
Assessment : British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  659;  Dulwich  College,  659  ; 
sewer  rates  in  the  metropolis,  617 ; 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  792 
Associated  Carpenters  of  Scotland,  21 
Association,  the  French  Artists’,  716 
Asylums  : Chartham,  Kent,  377 ; Deaf 
and  Dumb,  Margate,  660;  Midland 
Counties  Idiot,  80;  New  County  Ban- 
stead  Lunatic,  634;  new,  near  Glasgow, 
1021  ; rebuilding  of  the  Royal,  of  St. 
Anne’s  Society,  558 
Athens  to-day,  876,  899 
Australia  : Irom,  84,  332,  784  ; Port 
Adelaide  Institute,  234 


B ANKS : Central,  of  London,  Blackfriars, 
145;  London  and  County,  Lombard- 
street,  990;  Ludgate-hill  Branch  of  the 
City,  867 ; Messrs.  Brooks’s  Old,  Al- 
trincham, Cheshire,  436  ; Middlee- 
brough,  934;  National  Provincial,  of 
Eoglaud,  Portsea,  3"7  ; Peterborough, 
603,  652  ; Provident  Institution  Savings, 
465;  York  City  and  County,  38 
Barnstaple,  1045 

Baroda,  the  home  of  the  Guikwar,  239 
Barrack  building,  678 
Barracks,  Knigntabridge,  nuisance,  6S0 
Basdica  of  St.  Clement,  Rome,  083,  706 
Bath : abbey  churoh,  63,  91 ; proposed 
new  bridge,  882 

Bath,  construction  of  plunge,  400 
Butb,  iloating,  Charing-cross,  16,  341 
Baths  and  waBhhcuses  : Brixton  and  Clap- 
ham,  523;  Durham,  selling  tbe,  83; 
Liverpool,  new,  136,  341 ; Paddington, 
proposed,  228  ; Beckham,  new  public, 
995  ; St.  Pancras,  436 
Battersea,  and  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Bill, 
79  ; sanitary  condition  of,  708 
Baud,  the  late  Mr.  B.  J.,  402 
Baylis,  tbe  late  Mr.  Thomas,  675 
Bedford-street,  who  looks  after  ? 804 
Belfast,  “ Samaritan”  Hospital,  284 
Bell,  buoy,  and  light,  680 
Bell,  the  Emperor,' 499 
Bellhaugiug  and  bell  towers,  33 
Bennett,  Sir  Sterndale,  129,  239 
Berkha.mpstead  railway  station,  283 
Bevan.’the  late  Mr.  Saunders,  697 
Bezetha,  the  vase  of,  113 
Bill,  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs,  181 
Bill,  tbe  Home  Secretary’s,  171 
Bills,  private,  in  Parliament,  241,  606 

Birmingham,  807;  sanitary  conference, 

echoes  of  the,  65 ; building  in,  38; 
building  trade  in,  147;  Banitary  condi- 
tion of,  166 ; au  arcade  for,  283 ; exten- 
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sion  of  Ihe  Exchange,  S03 ; cottage  con- 
valescent borne,  Quinton,  891;  Master 
Builder*’  Association,  1026 
Bishopsgat  e-street,  proposed  renaming, 716 
Black,  ti.e  late  Mr.  D.,  F.S.A.,  1001 
Blown  do >'n,  250 

Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan  : and  dis- 
trict surveyors,  50,  111,  137,  377;  Im- 
provement Bill,  469;  accounts  of  the, 
669;  jurisdiciioo  of  the,  660;  additional 
surveyor  to  the,  664 

Boilers,  osplosioiis,  Ac.,  or,'40,  69,  79,  111, 
123,  171,611 

Bombay:  po=t-o(Bce,  207 ; drainage,  215; 

new  aecretaiiat,  lu39 
Books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  notices,  reviews, 
anil  ariicles  a-*  to  : — 

“ A Christian  Painter  of  the  Nineteenth 
ceutury,”  480 

Agnew,  Bar.ister-at-Law,  Law  and 
Practice  relating  to  Letters  Patent 
for  invention*,  680 

“ An  old  Grammar-sohool  Boy,  of 
1808,”  Sbefli  Id  as  it  is,  Sheffield  ns  it 
should  be,  398 

Angell,  Proceedings  of  the  Association 
of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers 
and  Surveyors,  850 

Axon,  Mechanics'  Friend,  a Collection 
of  R oepts,  &c.,  and  Practical  Sugges- 


tier 


, 731 


Bruudhu.s-  & Campin,  Earthwork 
Tai  les,  891 

Chubb,  Protection  from  Eire  and 


Clark,  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine, 


Clarke,  Fractical  Geometry  and  Engi 
net  r ng  Drawing,  781 
Daly,  Specimens  of  Modern  French 
Decoiation,  110 

Davidson,  Practical  Manual  of  House 
Painting,  Groining,  Ac.,  1113 
Doran,  " Maun  ” and  Manners  at  the 
Court  of  Florence,  1740-17e6,  1137 
DjWDiug,  Elements  of  Practical  Hy- 
draulics, pa  t i.,  175 
Dn  sser.  Studies  in  Designs  fi  r House 
Decorators,  Ac.,  parts  i.  and  ii.,  106 
Dapont,  Les  Bois,  Iudigcnes  et 
Etrau.6res,  099 

Eassie,  Cremation  of  the  Dead,  289 
Field,  Grammar  of  Colouiing,  195 
Fraiike,  Designs  for  Monuments,  942 
Fraiiqueville,  French  Keport  on  the 
English  Kail  way  System,  223 
Fraser,  Handybuok  of  Ornamental 
Conifers,  Ac.,  1138 

Gardner,  Homes,  and  How  to  Make 
Them,  12 

George,  Etchings  on  the  Loire  slid  in 
the  South  of  France,  42 
Gibbons,  Law  of  Contracts,  356 
Grauam,  Masters’  View  of  Trade 
Unionism,  281 

Gregory,  British  Metric  Arithmetic,  916 
Hall,  Au  Old  8tory : a Temperance 
Tale  in  Verse,  981 

Hammond,  Hudiments  of  Praotical 
Bricklaying,  341 

Hill,  Humes  of  the  London  Poor,  828 
JeukiuBon,  Practical  Guide  to  Carlisle, 
Giislund,  Roman  Wall,  and  the 
Neighbourhood,  739 
Jones,  Handrailing,  780 
King,  Sketches  ana  Studies,  Descriptive 
and  historical,  21 

Knight  A Co.,  Local  Government 
Directory  and  Guide  for  1875,  195 
Kingsley,  Lectures  delivered  in 
Amsiica,  991 

Kugler,  Haudbooks  of  Painting,  3 
L’Aj-t,  Eevue  Hebdomadaire  Illu;tr£e, 


Lacroix,  Military  and  Religious  Life  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  161 ; the  eighteenth 
century,  its  illustrations,  customs, 
and  costumes ; Erunce,  1700—1789, 
1052,  1076 

Laug,  Professional  Papers  on  Indian 
Engineering,  744 

Laslett,  Timber  and  Timber  TreeB, 
Native  and  Foreign,  1 1 17 

Leitch,  A Course  of  Sepia  Painting, 
702;  Course  of  Paintiog  in  Neutral 
Tint,  1137 

Muckirness,  The  Young  Ladies’  Book, 
1026 

Maciean,  Bookkeeping,  1026 

Magnus,  Elementary  Mechanics,  891 

Mallory  A Co.,  Door  Locks,  Knobs,  Ac-., 
1048 

Meteyard,  The  Wedgwood  Handbook, 


560 


Neville,  Hydraulic  Tablos,  Co-Efficients 
and  Formula,  970 

Notes  on  Building  Construction,  ar- 
ranged to  Meet  ihe  Requirements  of 
the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Counoil  on  Edu- 
cation, South  Kensington,  589 

Page,  Economic  Geology,  or  Geology 
in  its  llelaiions  to  the  Arts  and 
Manufactur.  s,  310 

Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with 
the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  739 

Parker,  A Concise  Glossary  of  Termi. 
Used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Ii  alian,  and 
Gothic  Archi' ei  ture,  1114 

Penley,  Skei  chmg  from  Nature  in  Water 
Colonrs,  090 

Pettenkofer,  Cholera,  how  to  prevent 
and  resist  it,  468 

Planoh6,  Encyclopedia  of  Costume,  86, 


Books,  p.inphlets,  Ac.  ( continued ) : — 
Riddell,  Mechanics'  Geometry,  872 
Rousselet,  Indi audits  Native  Princes, 
revi-ed  and  edited  by  Lieut.  Ool. 
Buokle,  1053 

8ang,  Applied  Sciences,  872 
Schliemann,  Troy,  and  its  Remains,  158 
Shelton,  Mechanics’ Guide  : a Practical 
Handbook  lor  the  Use  of  Engineers, 
Ac  , 784 

Smiles,  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  154 
Smith,  Engineering  Papers,  560 
Bpon,  Practice  of  Sinking  and  Boring 
Wells,  93  ' 

Street's  Indian  and  Colonial  Mercantile 


Die  it 


Symontis  Renaissance  in  Italy,  515 
Tarnuck,  Handbook  of  House  Property, 


718 


Tolhansen,  Technological  Diet.,  606 
Viollet-le-Duc,  Annals  of  a Fortress, 
411 ; on  Restoration,  964 
Waddington,  Monumental  Designs,  739 
Waring,  Ceramic  Art  in  Remote  Ages, 
with  Essays  on  the  Symbols  of  the 
Cirole,  Ac.,  360 

Weinhold,  Introduction  toExperimental 
Physios,  translated,  Ac.,  by  B.Loewy, 
F.K.A.8.,  455 

Wightwick,  Hints  to  Young  Arobitects, 


Burmese  buildings,  339;  houses,  613 


2to 


Wilkinson,  English  Country  HouseB, 


Pugin,  Specimen  of  the  Architecture  of 
Normandy  from  11th  to  16th  oentury. 


Rennie,  Sir  John  Rennie’s  Autobio- 
graphy, 965,  1032 

Rioha-dson,  Pocket  Calculations  for 
the  use  of  Timbsr  Merchants,  174 


Willock,  Elementary  Geometry,  872 
Wood,  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of 
Mat-rials,  916 

Wright,  a History  of  Caricature  and 
Grotesque  in  Li  eraturo  and  Art,  537 
Bradford:  improvements  at,  594;  the  Star 
Theatre,  733 ; new  mark-t  and  free 
library,  946  ; “ plaster,”  946 
Breakwaters:  Colombo,  1111 ; Kurraohec, 


594 


Briok  front,  a,  in  the  Poultry,  469 
Brick-makers,  information  for,  671 
Brick-making,  262 

Brick-making  machinery  in  Holland,  194 
Brick-wa'l,  200  tons  of,  removed,  892 
Bricks,  717 

Bricks  and  bricklaying,  612 
Bricg- : London,  the  widening  of,  Ac.,  751, 
781,  865,  871,  697,  914,  93G,  959,1090; 
the  North,  Edinburgh,  118;  i uiiding 
in  America,  619;  proposed  new,  across 
the  Thames,  421 ; progress  of  the  Tay, 
works,  488,  796;  Rochester,  old  and 
new,  488;  Gunthorpe,  near  Notting- 
ham, 672:  ihe  Severn,  289,  669,  879; 
Dublin,  873;  Bath,  proposed  new,  882  ; 
the  new  Karakeui,  1(34 
Bridges:  Regent's  CuDal, 480,959 ; trans- 
ported, 794;  floods  and,  1083 
Brighton,  St.  Bartholomew  Church,  94; 
East  Cuff,  151;  St.  Martin'a  Church, 
572;  school  of  art  696;  St.  James's 
Church,  716  ; new  Jewish  synagogue, 
801  ; police  sta'ion,  1049 
Brinkley,  St.  Mary’s,  40 
British  Association  for  the  Advauccmenj 
of  8cieuc-  : at  3ristol,  783,  786,  816, 
817,  833,  880,  999 

Brit'sh  Museum  : see  “Museum” 
Brompton,  old,  and  new,  731,  791 
Bronze  doors,  1012 
Builder,  a contumacious,  695 
Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  335, 355, 
409,  471,  682,  896,  1005,  1018,  1069, 
1116,  1142 

Builders,  caution  to,  and  their  horse- 
keepers,  737 

Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Inst.,  295 
Builders’  '■oremen  and  Clerks  of  Words’ 
Institution,  67,  213,  299 
Building  Act.  Metropolitan:  proceedings 
under.— building  without  notice,  41, 
■190,  694;  greenhouses,  83  ; dangerous 
houses  and  houseless  poor,  195;  furnace 


iprop* 


laterials,  354.  473  ; wooden  buildings, 
527  ; enclosures  of  buildings,  715  ; 
alteration  or  repair,  715;  cornicos  ot 
shop-fronis,  716;  additions  to  large 
buildirgs.  716  ; bad  materials,  737  ; 
surveyors'  fees,  760;  rendering  flues 
inside  and  out,  783  ; neglecting  io  com- 
ply with  order,  1'  23 ; builder  refusing 
to  supply  drawings  of  public  buildings 
to  district  surveyor,  994,  1025;  solid 
work,  1156 

Building  Act,  Metropolitan, — mortar,  - 
memo.  Irum  the  Board  of  Works,  430 
Building  Act  wanted,  Metropolitan,  605 
Building  nndcivil  engineering,  Japan,  283 
Building  and  timber  irade  in  India,  365 
Building  in  Birmingham.  33 
Buildmgcbiirch,  Worth  of  England,  126 
Building,  Dover  and  modern  town,  1144 
Building,  tail  of  a,  in  Dover,  435 
Buileiug  for  Hearts  of  Oak  Society,  169 
Building  materials,  the  strength  of,  427 
Building  : on  bones,  1091 ; on  " shoots,” 
1122 

Building,  Dulwich  College  Estate,  40,  81 
Building  regulations,  Manchester,  692 
Bui  diDg  trade:  agita'ion  in  the,  462, 
Aldershott.  860;  in  Birmingham,  147; 
in  Maine,  United  States,  772 
Boildings:  Aberdeen  Palace,  632;  Bur- 
mese, 839  ; Crown-court,  Old  Bruad- 
s'reet,  ';35  ; Eihibition,  Leeds,  282,  296, 
471;  Roman,  Soil'll  Shields,  483;  new, 
for  Poor-law  administration,  793,  b58; 
inCarey-street,  934;  new  municipal,  at 
Kidderminster,  527  ; new  public,  and 
schools,  Harrow, 74;  new  public,  Cardiff, 
233;  suburban,  Hackney,  1036,  1055, 
1091, 1121 ; the  City  land  and  projected, 
186;  Viaduct,  noar  Cnarterhnuse-street, 
641 ; W«4  Bromwich  Public,  774 
Buntingford,  Herts,  sewage  of,  20 
Buunarotti,  Michelangelo,  196,  251,425; 


uunarotti,  Michelangelo,  196,  251,  4 
fourth  ceutennry  ofbirtb,  831,  854,  8 
Burchett,  the  late  Mr.  Riehard,  560 


CAB  SERVICE,  improved, 472 
Cabmen's  rests  and  shelters,  69,  129,  170, 
175,  198,217,  2 49,  311 
Ccesur’s  camp,  Wiu*bledon-common,  311, 
378,  404,  469,  791,  1100 
Cafd,  the  people’s,  472 
Calco’,  316 

Calcutta,  ihe  drainage  of,  115 
California,  wa^es  and  out-go  in,  308 
Camberwell,  sanitary  works  in,  60;  new 
buildiug  estate,  376 ; Moody  and 
Sankey  a tabernacle,  421 ; uopaved  foot- 
ways in,  669;  vi aaomo  and  public  hall, 
725,  1023;  building  in.  1023 
Cambridge  : tbreateu-d  destruction  of 
Pembroke  college,  243  ; matters  in,  636 ; 
improvements  at,  823;  new  corn  ex- 
change, 980 

Canada,  notes  from,  1066 
Capital  and  labour,  »16 
Capitol,  new,  at  Hartford,  U.S.,  79 
Cardiff,  new  public  buildmgs,  283;  pros- 
pective ^improvements,  773;  dwellings 
for  workmen,  895 

Carmarthen,  ruinous  habitations  at,  906 
Carlisle  : death-rate,  804;  dow  banking 
'remises,  871;  new  viaduct,  1067;  new 
mil,  11(5 

Carsbalton,  new  public  hall  at,  21 
Carton-p  erre,  cement  paint  lor,  124 
Castles:  Warwick,  29b;  Inverary,  881; 

Dobroyd,  Todmurden,  956 
Cathedra';:  Durham,  politics  blended  with 
restoration, — Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  his 
critics,  618;  reredos  case,  1025;  Ely, 
restoration  of,  571,  1115;  Exeter,  new 
choir-stalls,  974;  Lincoln,  stateof,  1093; 
L verpool,  proposed,  67 ; Rochester, 
561;  St.  Mary’s,  I dini'urgb,  60;  St. 
Paul's,  L'  ndoo,  the  Wellington  monu- 
ment, 6S6;  ll  St.  Faul’s  is  tu  bo  deco- 
rated, 847;  pictures  o.  glass  in,  869,892; 
St.  Feter's,  R.  me,  as  an  art  temple,  51 ; 
Salisbury,  restoration  of,  19«,  379,  894; 
Wesi  minster,  proposed  R.  O.,  9 3,  928; 
Winchester,  n-w  screen,  1*4;  proposed 
monument  to  Biabop  Wilberfori  c,  416  ; 
Worcester,  restoration  or  rebuilding  of, 
577, 804 

Cement  beds,  sale  of  ebalk  lands  and,  704 
Cement,  in  the  Sa'z  Kammergut,  1065 
Cement  manufactur-  rs,  a biui  to,  262 
Cement:  Portland,  136 ; vases,  857 
Cemeteries:  Bloxwich,  537;  Clee  (Lin- 
colnshire), 893  ; Cowloy  St.  John 
(Oxford),  1089;  Crom ford  (Derbyshire), 
893;  Mahometan,  Malta,  88-*;  Mold, 
1089;  Nautwhh,  893;  Liverpool  out- 
townships,  8l5 

Chapel,  five  little  girls  building  a,  836 
Chapels  : Albert  Memorial,  Windsor,  600, 
618  ; Bainbridge  memorial,  Newcastle, 
760;  Ely,  377;  Goole  cemetery,  195; 
Lancing  College,  977;  Waltham  Abbey, 
Larly,  858;  Welaa  Calviuistic,  Mosside, 
Manchester,  523 

Charity  Oigauisation  Society,  what  will 
become  ot  the  shoeblack  brigade  ? 61 
Chauoer  and  Gower,  128 
Chaucer,  Geollrey,  67 
Cheltenham  waterworks,  rating  of  the,  85 
Chesterfield ; market,  182;  drainage,  218 
Children,  coot  of  our  pauper,  627 
Chimney  : a concrete,  612  ; a tall,  287 ; 

stra  ghtening  a,  331,  946 
Chimneys,  construction  of,  16,  1049 
China  uud  it*  ai  t stio  capabilities,  139 
Church  - building  ne\v3  ; see  weekly 
numbers 

Church-building  in  North  of  England,  125 
Cliurch-Gresf  rd,  a visit  to,  1087 
Cbuiohes:  All  Baiuts’,  South  Lambeth, 
1136;  Anglican,  in  Ziuzibar,  795; 
Aruudel,  1155;  B lsham,  869;  Bath 
Abbev,  91;  Christ,  Louglas,  1043; 
CliriBi,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  276; 
Congregational,  Bootle,  999;  Cookley, 
Kid  erminoter,  102;  Cran*>orne,  967; 
De  1'  Etoile,  Paris,  796 ; Deerhurct,  816 ; 
Enfield  Congregational,  li31 ; English, 


43'*;  Kirby  Misperton,  351;  Llaufon, 
near  B la,  1022;  Manners  memorial, 
628;  Mil  on  Congregational,  Gravesend, 
1023;  new  Congregational,  Welling- 
borough, 737 ; new,  for  Daningtou,  376  : 
Notre  Dame,  at  Hal,  801 ; Or  San 
Michele,  750  ; St.  Bartuolomew’s, 
Brigbton,  94;  St.  Jamess,  Brighton, 
716  ; St.  Johu  the  Bapiist,  Mount  Bures, 
990;  St.  Jude’B,  8-utb  Kensington,  803  ; 
St.  Lawrence’s,  New  Brentford,  390; 
Sr.  Martin's,  Birmingham,  692;  St. 
Martiu’s,  Brighton,  572  ; St.  Mary's, 
Aldermury,  717;  St.  Mary  s,  Brinkley, 
40;  St.  Alary’s,  Newington,  327;  St. 
Alary  the  Virgin’s,  Sobo,  883  ; St.  Alary 
Woolnoih's,  830,  914,  935,  980;  St. 
Nicholas’s,  Guildford, 318 ; St.  Puillip’s, 
Cbeam,  Surrey,  60 ; St.  Sepulchre's, 
London,  749,  792 ; Shorehain,  Roman 
Catholic,  147;  8tone,  Kent,  717;  Tad- 
caster,  1 13;  Whitechapel,  93 
Churches:  diocese  of  Norwicn,  284;  Long 
Melfordand  Luvenham,  635 ; treatment 
of  internal  walls  of,  16 
Church-warming,  472 
Churctuard,  a pretty  sample  of  a,  803;  St. 

George's,  Southwurk,  483 
Circular,  an  indecorous,  1091,  1113 
Circus,  new,  for  Paris,  1131 
Cities,  decoration  of,  1056 
City,  a model,  in  America,  669 
City  of  the  luture,  a,  327,  344,  373,  466, 
611.  955 

Clay,  a mineral,  737 

Cleik  of  works,  a,  exceeding  his  duty,  893 
Clubs:  City  Libera],  Walbrook,  133; 
Junior  Naval  and  Military, Pall-mall,  10; 
new  Liberal,  in  W«rriugtoD,  770;  pro- 
posed  new  Liberal,  Bradford,  627 


Cloaca  maxima”  of ’London,  1073, 
Clyde,  the  cleansing  of  the,  193 
Coachmakers’  Company,  the,  807,  97C 
Coal : the  production  of,  71 ; the  ques 
823  ; new  discovery  of,  917 
Coins,  medals,  593 
Cold,  effect  of,  308 
College,  Dulwioh : building  on  es 
40,  81 ; the  last  new  scheme,  623  ; a: 
ment  of,  559  ; more  new  buildings, 
toll-gates  on  the  estate,  1135 
College  of  Surveiors,  the  Irish,  355 
College,  Pembroke  (Cambridge),  218 
College,  Workiog  Mon’s,  308 
College,  Scottish,  70 
Colosseum,  demolition  of,  175 
Compensation  cases : Anderton 
shire  Lines,  8 6;  Houghton,  Stot 
Tattersall,  v.  the  same,  826;  Cliff,  i 
same,  1158  ; Bnutoher  t>.  London  St 
Board,  25  >;  Bouts  o.  City  Con 
sioners  of  Sewers,  355  ; Ealing, 
Herd  and  others  o.  Guardians  o 
George’s  Union,  129 
Compensation  to  men  for  accidents. 
Competitions:  — Ancan  town-hall, 
449  ; Bassiugbourn  School,  813  ; B 
end  School,  760;  Brighton  Soboolol 
760;  Bytb.m  Sohool,  402;  Cast! 
drainage,  801 ; Co  wpen  Cemetery, 
Darlington  Grammar  School,  306;  . 
ford  Sch  .ol,  ! '■ ; Feltham  School, 
Gloucester  Baths,  813,914;  Greet 
Board  of  Works  Office,  945 ; Has 
Town-hull,  478,  635,  605,  616;  1 
(West)  Infirmary,  182,  242;  In.pi 
Industrial  Dwellings,  30  (2)  ; Inve 
Town. hall,  936;  Islington,  Union  Ct 
2:*2,  333,  356;  Laird  Memorial  St 
702;  Leytouetone  School,  849  ; M 
politan  Asylu  > Board,  945,  968  ; 
bury  Publio  Offices,  739,  974  ; Not 
ham  Lunatic  Aeyluin,  1012;  Nottin 
Municipal  Buildings,  1012  ; P 
tjwu-ha'l,  520;  Peuarth  sohools, 
Penr.th  Workhouse,  262;  Penton  I 
hall,  717;  Pootage-stamps,  Frenoh, 
St.  John's  Church,  Blackpool, 
Southowram  -choils,  495;  Tai 
oemetery,  1 23 ; Walsall  hospital, 
Wellington  Bohool  402  ; Wes 
Chapel,  Waltaam,  143;  Weston-B 
Mare  parish  ohurcb,  974  ; ” 

market,  327 
Conorete : bu  lding,  in  water,  16 
briokwork,  20;  ou  buildiug  in,  601, 
slate  cottages,  731 ; iu  dockwork, 
roofs,  931,  1025 

Conduit : the  Bayswater,— water  s 
of  O.d  Loud  n,  b02;  thj  grei 
Cheapside,  840 

Constantinople : 697,  /20;  dwellin 
the  vrerking  people  iD,  035 
Contagiou-  disease*,  prevention  of,  2 
Corporation  ofLonnon,  income,  748 
Cost  of  house  carpentry  4U0  years  ag 
Cost  of  our  publio  buildings  : houe' 
the  multitude,  700 
Costume,  apropos  of,  602 
Counoil-chomber,  proposed  now,  C 
London,  lz9 
County  courts,  1088 
Courts  and  alleys  in  8outhwark,  11S 
Courts,  new  assize,  Newcastle,  783 
Cozens,  the  late  Air.  Tbos.,  902 
Cremation  and  inhumation,  34,  613, 
Crete,  statues  in,  173 
Critioism,  foreign,  on  our  publio 
administration,  269 
Critics,  clerical,  on  church  architee 
modern  archaeologist*,  329 
Cross,  Neville’s,  and  English  history 
Crosses,  undent,  in  Gheouire,  421 
Crystal  Pala  e,  10,  173,  309,  379,  50( 
729,  1040,  lOoO 


DANBY,  the  lute  Air.  Jas.,  983 
Danciug  lor  workmen,  914,  939 
Dangero,  structural,  643 
Dante  aud  ML  helaugelo,  251 
Darlington,  funny  things  about,  934 
Death*  : see  “ Obituary  ” 
Decoration* : Bauk  Hall,  Chapel- 
Frith,  614;  eoolesiastical,  445 
De  ighttul  plaoe,  b,  1115 
Dens  : in  Bt.  Kancras,  194;  fever,  ii 
mondsey,  296 

Design  : in  America  and  Eugland 
ou  reticence  in,  90;  borrowing,  9i 
Diss,  sanitary  condition  o',  137 
Dissenting  Cburoh-BuildiDg  Newt 
weekly  numbers 

Dock,  opening  of  a new,  at  Runcori 
Dooks,  Sharpness,  681 
Docks,  nuder  London,  837,  869 
Dockyad,  Portsmouth,  7''8,  1023 
Doctors'  Commons,  demolition  of,  I 
Doomsday  book  and  ancient  deeds, 
Dove,  the  late  Mr.  J.  E.,  638 
Dover,  60 1 ; pier  and  harbour  Bill 
the  Pharos  at,  and  the  remains  ( 
western  heights,  72S ; and  moderi 
buildings,  1144 

Dowling,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Severn,  57 
Drain-trap,  Banner’s  patent,  1109 
Drainage  Act,  Metropolitan,  1023 
Drainage,  back,  Shaftesbu  y Park, 
Drainage,  new,  and  water  s< 
Alee  ter, 814;  Basiog  tone, 814;  ( 
ford  and  Wbitwood,  891 ; Chorltot 
Colohester,  814  ; Grangemouth, 
Leicester,  814;  Lennoxtowu,Hl4; 
stone,  Bid ; Oxford,  814  ; Ripley, 
nes9,814;  8heeruesi-on-Sea,813 ; 
upon-Trent,  814;  Tunbridge  Weil 
Warrington,  ol4  ; Weymouth,  81 
Drainage  : of  Birmingham,  17  ; Bo 
215;  Bournemouth,  586  ; Calcutta 
Cheshire  towns,  175;  Cheiterfielc 
Deal,  107 ; Dublin,  '4,  128,  1049, 
Fulford,  176  ; Huntingdon  tv  ork 
489;  Hurworth,  131;  Madras, 
Maidstone,  63,  321,  917,  932,  1602, 
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Northampton,  635  ; Oxford  main,  390 
Portsmouth,  397,  430;  PottoD,  1035 
Ravensthorpe,  182  : Sheernoss,  107,  161 
Slough,  47l;  Windsor,  483,  680 

Drains,  a lyric  on,  891 

Dry-rot  in  timber,  1035 

Dublin  : mtin  drainage,  21,  128,  1010, 
1072  ; art  matte  s in,  210;  sanitary 
state  of,  616  ; unsanitary  in  1875,  683  ; 
bridges  in,  873 

Dndgeou,  the  late  Mr.  Wm.,  353 

Dulwich  College  : see  “ College  ” 

Dundee,  sanitary  condition  of,  17  ; water- 
works, 1005 

Durham  : selling  the  baths,  83  ; proposed 
street  improvements  at,  1088 

Dust,  129 

Dutch  province,  anew,  1097 

Duty  of  Governments  as  to  eduoation, 
soience,  and  art,  994 

Dwelling-houses,  suggestions  for  the 
betier  construction  of,  802 

Dwellings  Act,  Artisans'  and  Labourers’, 
tbe,  extended  Government  Bill, 82;  work- 
ing details  o'  the,  153 ; und  ihe  north  of 
England,  188 ; and  medical  officers  of 
health,  197;  on  the,  199;  Glasgow 
authorities  and  the,  2.4  ; and  the 
Clerkenwell  Vestry,  219  ; nod  the 
vestries,  228 ; oliange  of  title,  248;  in 
Liverpool,  249,  968  ; improvements  in 
Royal  Mint-street  aud  the,  295 ; Bill 
passed,  IIoubo  of  Commons,  377,  413; 
passed,  House  of  Lor  !s,  666  ; petition 
to  House  of  Commons  trom  8ocial 
Soience  Association,  419;  Lord  Shaltes- 
bury’s  address  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

62  ■ ■ Queen’d  approval,  853  ; Holboru 
scheme  under  the,  725,761 ; St.George's- 
in-the-Kast,  873  ; in  tne  City,  1067 
Dwellings,  cheap  fireproof,  American,  836 
Dwellings,  improved,  and  their  beneficial 
effects,  181 

Dwellings,  Improved  Industrial : Goswell- 
ro&d,  desiguBl'or,  2,  39;  action,  author- 
ship of  design',  5o;  dosigus  and  sani- 
tary apparatus,  347,  378,  402  ; 24th 
half-yearly  mertiug,  605 
Dwellings  : E*rl  of  Shrewsbury  on  court- 
houses aud  working  men’s,  171 ; new  in- 
dustrial, at  Newington,  resirictions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board,  618;  of  the 
industrial  elass-s  of  Buffalo,  U.S.,  859; 
of  the  labouring  olass*s,  to  facilitate  the 
improvement  of,  133,  660 ; of  the  poor 
in  Mi  e-end  Old  town,  628;  of  workmen, 
Cardifi’,  895;  Constantinople,  685; 
Damascene,  1083  ; Danish,  727  ; French, 
117;  Morocco,  313;  Pennsylvania,  639; 
Persia,  367;  Sioily,  1124;  Sweden,  73 
Dwellings,  warming  of  workmen’s,  1045 

EAST,  from  the,  539.  843 

East  Grinstead,  dissensions  in,  ‘40 ; 

schemes  for  sewerage  o',  748 
Earlh,  waer,  and  fire,  216 
Ecclesiastical  dilapidations,  911  ; Act, 
1871,816  ; a rector’s  dolenoe  of  the, 934 
Eeonomi' s,  stud) mg  the,  294 
Edinburgh,  16;  S'.  Mary’B  Cathedral,  50; 
plans  lor  the  university  extension,  82, 
128;  museum  of  science  and  art,  102, 
652;  the  North  bridge,  118,  1004; 
destruction  of  theatre,  150;  improve- 
ments for,  158;  theatres  and  proposed 
new  one,  167;  woat-eud  thealre  and 
winter  garden,  420  ; new  Southminster 
theatre,  420  ; progress  in,  669 
Education  report  ol  the  Privy  Council,  708 
Education  : t.ohnieal,  1089;  of  workmen, 
603 

Effra  Hall  estate,  B'ixton,  086 
Egypt,  new  discoveries  in,  1097 
Electric  light,  in  manufactories,  &e.,  839 
“ Eligible  sites  ” at  Stoke  Newington,  937 
Ely  chapel,  377 

Embankment : of  the  Thames  at  Hammer- 
smith, 480;  Thame.' : see  “ Thames.’’ 
Employer,  a pleased,  137 
Engineer,  Tenby  Council  and  their,  422 
Engineering  c instruction,  beau'y  not  in- 
compatible with,  1039 
Engineering,  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  on,  248 
Engineering  on  Danube  at  Vienna,  613 
Engineers  aud  Surveyors,  Association  of 
Municipal,  377,  612,  737,  961,  1001 
Engineers',  Civil  and  Mechanical,  Society, 
on  building  in  concrete,  601,  616  ; a 
concrete  chimney,  612  ; the  patent 
laws,  019  ; visit  to  East  Londou  rail- 
way works,  807  ; syllabus  of  papers  for 
session  1875-6,  1083 

Engineers,  Derbyshire  Institute  of,  638 
Engineers,  In-titute  of  Civil,  Ireland,  376 
Engineers,  Institution  ol  Civil,  London,85, 
290,  356,  007;  annual  meeting,  19;  con- 
struction of  gas  works,  71;  dock  con- 
struction,  307;  constant  and  inter- 
mittent water  supply,  444;  premiums 
awarded,  612 ; subjects  for  paper?, 
1001 ; the  Manora  breakwater  at 
Kurrachee,  1039  ; Brighton  intercepting 
and  outfall  sewers,  llo7 
Engineer?,  Instiiution  of  Mechanical, 
fit  ’ " ” ' ‘ 100 


rerpool,  Portland  cement,  136 

Engineers,  Society  of,  107,  130,  192,  335, 
390,  640,  917,  1005 
Ensemble,  796 

Estate,  Hans-place,  1138,  1143 
Estate?,  oapituar,  490 
Estimates,  Arlecey  schools,  471,  495,  559 
Eton:  college,  431;  college  improvements, 
825 ; fire  at,  1115 

Exchange,  extension  of  Birmingham,  803 
Exchange,  new  corn,  Cambridge,  980 
Exhibition:  at  Leeds,  471;  Paris,  677; 

Philadelphia,  horticulture  at,  760 
Exhibition  of  pictures  : b ack  and  white, 
542;  Burlington  House,  46;  Dudley 
Gallery,  127 ; French  gallery,  Pall- 
mall,  317;  Girtiu  drawings  at  the  Bur- 
lington Club,  499;  Groavenor  House, 
881;  Institute  ot  Painters  in  Water 


Colours,  361,  1103;  Kirbaldy  Fine  Art 
. Assoeia  ion,  792  ; Paris  International 
in  the  Palais  dv  l’Industrie,  372;  pic- 
ture by  J.  Linne  1.  247;  ltoyal  Aca- 
demy, 381,  406,  407,  428,  452,  601  ; 
Royal  Scottish  Academy.  191;  Society 
of  British  Artist-,  317,  1120;  Society  of 
French  Artists.  494,  1066;  8octety  of 
Ladv  Artists,  219;  Seciety  of  Painters 
ia  Wan  r Colours.  67, 3s2, 1079  ; Winter, 
Dudley  Gallery,  969  ; Winter,  Pall-mall 
Gallery,  991 

Exhibitioners,  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, 872 

Exhibitions,  influence  of,  on  art,  1134 
Expenditure  on  street  improvements,  &o., 
by  metropolitan  ve-tries,  250 
Explosion,  R gent’s  Park,  and  Maocles- 
field-gate,  342,  741 

Explosion  : at  Bradford,  40;  Chorlev,  40; 
Croydon,  40;  Maldon  Union  House, 

40;  Margate,  4",  69;  Middlesbrough, 

6 1 ; Preston  Workhouse, 40  ; Sheffield,  40 
Explosions  : boiler,  59,  79,  111,  123,  171; 

gas,  40,  83,  103,  13 1,  148,  217,  763,  021 
Extractor,  Banner’s  foul  air,  1109 

FARMING,  peasant,  633,  670,  736 
Farmsteads,  covered  yards  for,  824 
Farritigdou-road  goods  station,  519 
Filters,  981,  1136 
Fire,  earth,  and  water,  218 
Fires,  So,  63,  72,  b7,  83,  533,  924,  1115 
Fires,  Capiaiu  Shaw's  report,  87 
Fiies  caused  by  railway  eogines,  193 
Fireproof  buileings,  332 
Fireproof  dwellmgs,  cheap,  Amorica,  836 
Floods,  in  France  aud  Hungary,  and  their 
ouuses,  «02;  lessons  of  the,  1011,  1068; 
and  bridges,  1083 
Floors,  wooden,  on  asphalte,  415 
Florence:  opening  of  Mausoleum  of  the 
Medic:  in  me  Church  ol  St.  Lorenzo, 
251,  355;  Duomo  of,  628,  649,  925; 
btatue  ot  Michelaogel  , 895 ; congress 
of  architects  and  engineers,  927 
Florentine  Palazzo,  659 
Flues,  240;  construction  of,  and  chimney- 
sweepers, 913,  946 

Foley’s  models  a'  Burlington  Club,  46o 
Folkestone,  reminiscen-es  of,  590 
Footpaths  in  the  streets  of  Lambeth,  30 
Footwuys,  expenditure  on  the  on  paved, 
in  Camberwcl1,  669 

Foremao,  general,  aud  e’erk  of  works, 
737,  781,  825,  846,  868,  892,  979 
Foreman,  something  like  a,  195 
Forest,  the  New,  8o4 
Fortress,  Warehaui,  661 
Foundations,  building  on  improper,  558 
Fountains:  wickleton,  Glostershire,  115o  ; 
new,  in  Park-lane,  287  ; Whitelaw  testi- 
monial, at  Coatbridge,  801 
France  : discoveries  in  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
123;  furmture,  Renaissance,  iu,  768 
Fraler,  the  late  Mr.  James.  983,  1003 
Fraud  by  a sewer  contra  tor,  629,  651 
Freuch  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  ncieneeB,  770 

French  criticism  on  the  art  of  Punch,  769 

Friendly  meeting,  a,  310 

Furnace : b!ast,oou8truciioD,  848 ; hearths, 

Furniture,  Peter  the  Great’s,  603,  860 
Furniture,  Renaissance,  m France,  768 

GALLERIES,  picture,  on  Sundays,  1122 
Gallery  : Art,  for  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition, 113  ; Flaxman,  Gower-street,  25  ; 
National,  230,  267,  289,  341;  National 
Portrait,  642,  671 ; of  the  Soc.eiy  ot 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  373 
Garden,  proposed,  8t.  George’s,  E.,  250 
Gardening,  peasaut,  633,  670,  736 
Garibaldi  and  the  Port  of  Rome,  2 
Gas  41 

Gas’:  Bill,  Metropolitan,  79,  150,  284; 
explosions,  40,  83,  103,  131, 148,  217,  763, 
024;  Gaitfe’s  apparatus  for  lighu  g, 
203 ; meters  in  public  lamps,  147 ; 
supply,  metropolitan,  2 60 
Gssw.  rks  extension,  metropolitan,  3o4 
Gaston  de  Foix,  monument  of,  1104 
German  sanitary  congress,  796 
Germany,  strikes  and  wages  in,  368 
Gems  and  gem  cutting,  6t6 
Gibbons,  Grinling,  a .d  hid  works,  703 
Glasgow  : Institute  of  Architects,  17,  98 ', 
10u5;uew  Board  schools,  274;  public 
halls,  471 ; old  clothes  market,  669;  new 
post-office,  845;  city  improvements, 
858;  Burn's  statue,  86j  ; ot.  Enoch  s- 
square  Btation,  913;  a year's  bnilumg  in, 
9zs;  working  men’s  i.uilding  society, 
1001;  new  Asylum,  1021;  small-pox 
hOSpitul,  1031  . OQQ  ROO 

Glass  : hardened  or  toughened,  688,  Odd, 
805  ; uuaouoaled,  8l8  ; Etching  on,  8oO  ; 
revival  of  the  Venetian,  industry,  1112 
Glsziug,  Ren  die’ a system  of,  103 
Gloucester,  704;  ancient  towers  and  9pires 

Goldsmiths’  Company,  designs  for  the,  71 
Goidwurk  and  architecture,  270  (246) 
Gower,  Chaucer  and,  123 
Ur  .vei,  Kensington,  671 
Gray’s-ion-lane,  courts  and  alleys,  old, 
670,761,  804,  904  . 

Greenwich : the  French  in,  567  ; Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s address  at,  1029 
Grimsby,  its  sanitary  shortcomings,  26 
Grinding  monev,  288,  378,  606,  629,  650, 
695,  805  (148,  220,  635) 

Grosvenor  House  aud  the  pictures,  881 
Gurney,  the  late  Sir  Goldsworthy,  263 
Gymnasia:  Marlborough  House,  317; 
Harrow,  74, 107 


HABITATIONS,  at  Carmarthen,  906 
Hackney,  suburban  buildings,  1036,  1055, 
1091,  1121,  1122,  1158  ... 

Halls  — Albert,  Musooio  meeting m,  401 ; 
Annan,  the  old  Town,  682 ; Bow,  sale  of 


tho  materials  of,  725;  Camberwell, 
Masonic  and  public,  725,  1023  ; 

Carshaltor,  new  public,  21  ; Chosterlield 
murker,  182;  Foresters’,  enlargement 
of,  8';  Glasgow  Public,  471,— Scotia, 
1044;  Hampstead,  now  Vestry,  and 
cilices,  295;  Hastings  Town,  43,  110, 
311,  478,  535,605,  616,  1100,  1146;  iu 
India,  Masonic,  858;  Litnehouse,  uew 
Town,  241,  9 >6  ; Liverpool,  St.  George’s, 
363,  759;  Liverpool,  Victoria,  250; 
Manchester  and  us  Town,  898;  New- 
cross  publio,  15;  Nottingham,  proposed 
new  Town,  335  ; Perdisweli,  sa'e  of, 
783;  8t.  Clemeut  Danes  Vestry,  971; 

8t.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  471,  607,  859; 

Sr.  Paucras  Vestry,  368;  Salford  Town, 
527;  South  Metropolitan  Temperance, 
1023;  S luthport,  the  Cambridge,  845; 
Stafford  Bonugh,  627  ; Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  New  Congress,  913  ; Temperance, 
512  ; Todmorden  new  Town,  243,  300, 
323;  Tregaron, newTown,9'3;  Wallasey 
Social  Club  ..nd  Concert,  72  ; Walton- 
on-the-Naze,  Crescent,  717 ; Work- 
men’s, and  Colliers’  Horae,  980 
Hamps  cad  : vestry-hall.  295;  church,  430 
Hand,  the,  as  an  optical  instrument,  276 
Harbour  works,  further  new  piers  and, 
authorised  by  Parliament,  650 
Harbourne  House,  High  Hal  len,  Kent,  54 
Harrow  : public  buildings  and  School,  74, 
107  ; Queen’s  Park  Estate,  933 
Hastings:  aquarium,  42;  town-hall,  43, 
140,  311,  478,  635,  605,  616,  1100,  1146  ; 
new  oha.  el  ot,  639;  enlargement  of  the 
iutirmary,  7b9;  another  difficulty  at, 
1648;  the  management  of,  1069,  HOD 
Hatcham  estate,  laying  out  the,  420 
Health  Act,  1-75  : public,  270,  331  ; what 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors 
say  as  to  the  working  of  tbe,  451 ; the 
block  in  the,  considered,  034 
Heal'h  : and  chemistry,  218  ; Association 
of  Officers  of,  150 ; public,  and  public 
faith,  419;  the  public,  of  towus,  758 
Heat  economiser,  Brechin’s,  285 
Hereford  free  library  and  mueeurn,  140 
Hint,  a,  -443 

Holland,  brickmalciug  machinery  in,  194 
Hollar,  the  engraver,  in  - avile-row,  74,  242 
Holy  Land,  attack  ou  exploring  party,  704 
Home : cottage  convalescent,  Quinton, 
891 ; village,  lor  girls,  641,  739  ; work- 
men's hall  and  colliers’,  980 
Homes : English  oottage,  181  ; Irish 
labourers',  824 

Honiton,  how  not  to  do  it  at,  618 
Hooke,  the  late  Mr.  Hubert,  1,  53 
Horse- racing,  artistically  viewed,  502 
Horseshoes,  machine-manufactured,  992 
Horticulture  at  Philadelphia  Exhibition, 
760 

Hospitals:  Belfast  “Samaritan,”  294; 
Glasgow,  smal'-pox,  1U81 ; Great  Or- 
mond-street,  sick  children's,  1056  ; High 
Wycombe,  cottage,  331,  824;  King's 
College,  improvements  at,  283,  874; 
Lincoln,  county,  651 ; New  Temperance, 

5'  0 ; St.  George's,  ventilation  of,  528  ; 
St.  Thomas’s,  assessment  of,  792  ; Shef- 
lleld,  new,  935  ; Stockton-ou-Tees,  new 
surgical,  1018 

Hotel:  Leghorn,  proposed,  810,  863; 
Sackville-street,  Piceudilly,  550 ; Tot- 
teuham-court-road,  “ Horseshoe,”  436 
Houghton,  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.,  1093 
House,  something  like  a,  1002 
Housebreaker,  the  profe-sional,  9-14 
House-buildiug,  the  testheticsof,  810,  832, 
877,  1007 

Houses:  apartment,  872;  Burmese,  613; 
dangerous,  and  houseless  poor,  195  ; fall 
of,  181,  349  ; for  the  multitude,  7oO  ; in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  770  ; Paris  Flats, 
1100,  1131,  1147  ; sanitation  of,  759,  889, 
967;  summer  and  wiuter,  lor  masons 
aud  bricklayers,  171;  uninhabitable, 
627,  636  ; without  sewers,  725 
Houses,  some  old,  and  their  stor'e3 : Old 
Elephant  and  Castle  tavern,  Fenchurch- 
street,  817  ; Jus.  Harry's,  Castle-street, 
Oxford-market,  861 ; Miss  Mitford's 
cottage,  904;  Waddiugtou  old  hall,  and 
King  Henry  VI.,  943 ; the  first  opera- 
house  in  England,— the  Duke’s  Theatre, 
1016,  lu88  ; Jiellsize  House,  1103 
Hughes,  the  late  Mr.  James,  720 
Hyde  Park -corner,  715, 728 

IMPROVEMENTS  : in  Laurence  Pount- 
ney.hill,470 ; public,  at  now  Marako,  759 
India:  tho  building  and  timber  trades  oi^ 
365;  the  public  works  of,  407;  move- 
ment in,  839,  1114;  Musomc  hall  in, 
859;  architecture  aud  lino  art  of,  101-4; 
sanitary  condition  of,  1118 
Indian  : landscape,  170;  decorations,  203  ; 
ancient,  monuments,  282;  items,  436; 
architecture  aud  art,  541  ; a modern, 
palace,  627 ; the  new,  tariff',  836  ; pre- 
parations for  the  reception  oi' the  Prince 
of  Wales,  927,  1026 

Indicator,  Weir's  patent  revolution,  85 
Industry,  captaius  of,  261 
Infirmaries -.  Hastings,  eulargement  of, 769; 
Holborn  uuion,  proposod,  6U;  Lambeth, 
tho  new,  3d,  241,  752,  7b9 ; Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  workhouse,  1113 
Institute,  Glasgow,  of  Architects,  17,  980 
Institute,  Hartley,  Southampton,  513 
Institute,  Iron  and  Steel,  448,  lu49,  1138 
Institute,  Port  Adelaide,  S.  Australia,  234 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects, 
68,  116 

Session  of  the,  1859,  69,  231 
The  meetings,  287 

The  architectural  profession,  27,  52,  60, 
60,  81,  81 

Hope  of  English  architecture,  28,  47,  81 
The  Royal  gold  medal,  41 
Voluntary  Examination,  57 
Public  abattoirs,  113,  116,  145 


Temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus,  158 
Certain  new  or  revived  processes  in 
decorative  art,  201 
Tho  library,  239,  935,  959 
Award  of  Royal  Gold  and  other  medals, 

247 

Iron  as  a constructive  material,  351 
Church  of  St.  Francis  Assisi,  362,  397 
Suggested  union  of  the  two  societies, 
401,  465,  678,  618,  673,  714 
Annual  mcetiug,  4 8 
Goneral  meeting,  471 
On  now  materials  and  recent  inventions 
connected  with  building,  493,  622 
Letter  fruin  secretary,  514 
Presentation  of  gold  medal,  521 
Then  and  now,  558 
Conversazione,  560,  584,  603 
Architectural  Examination,  693 
The  future  management  of,  761 
The  coming  session,  947,  1113 
Opening  meeting,  president’s  address, 
preseutatiun  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt’s 
portrait,  983 

Compliments  at  the,  1003 
Management  of,  1003 
Note  on  the  presidential  address,  1011 
On  tho  deooratton  of  basilicas  and 
Byzantine  ohurohes,  1033,  1047,  1057 
Copyright  at  the,  lu48 
Ancient  and  modern  Egypt,  1078 
Proposed  changes  in,  1121  ^ 

Dwellings  of  the  poor,  1125 
On  things  in  General,  1145 
Institution,  Metropolitan  Convalescent, 
homo  for  children,  Norbiton,  643 
Institution,  Wakefield  Mechanics’,  347 
Invercauld,  Braemar,  Aberdeenshire,  508 
Iona,  the  rivers  o’,  783 
Ireland  : ecclesiastical  architecture  of, 
337;  a royal  residence  in,  558 ; public 
works  in,  693  ; a benefactor  to,  911 
Iron : architects  and,  317 ; rusting  of, 
under  water,  727 ; effects  of  blows  on, 
774;  process  for  permanently  preserv- 
ing, from  rust,  8 2;  varnish,  1080 
Iron  and  Steel  institute,  830,  1040,  1138 
Ironwork,  Belgian,  for  new  buildings, 
caution  to  architects,  693 
Islington,  tenders  for  works  for,  220 

JAMAICA,  mahogany  in,  980 
James,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph,  549 
Japan  : preparation  and  application  of  laa 
varnish  in,  159;  building  and  civil 
engineering  in,  283 

Japanese  : architecture,  357  ; art,  old  and 
new  methods  of  art- work,  684;  art 
ana  industry,  1088;  lacquer  work,  1153 
Joiners,  Austrian  and  French, 1054 
Jura,  the  industrial  villages  of  the,  1139 

KEATS,  the  tomb  of,  317 
Kendall,  the  late  Mr.  H.  E.,  33,  60,  140 
Kousiugton  aud  Old  Brompton,  73i 
Kensington  Valhalla,  the,  178 
Kent,  Harbourne  House,  54 
Kuutsford  College,  building  stopped,  8o 

LABOURING  CLASSES,  Society  for 
Improving  tho  Condition  of  the,  023 
Labrouste,  the  late  M.  Henri,  639 
Lacquer  work,  Japanese,  1153 
Lambeth  : new  infirmary  ar?  30,  241,  752, 
709;  footpaths  in,  30;  rejection  of  the 
Public  Libraries  Act  in,  39  ; sewage  and 
house-drain -ge  of,  2dl 
Lamps,  miners  safety,  824 
Lancashire,  new  watering-place,  332 
Land,  increased  value  of,  in  London,  248, 
537,  851;  improvement  of  waste,  0-49; 
in  Limehouse,  118  ; on  the  Great  Orme’s 
Head,  North  Wales,  814;  value  of, 
Chaucery-laue  and  Holborn,  523;  value 
of,  for  building  in  North  of  England,  93 
Lands,  the  rateability  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, 594 

Landlords,  a looking-glass  for,  156 
Landscape,  an  Indian,  170 
Lathe,  the,  513 

Larenham,  discoveries  at,  Suffolk,  751 
Leamington  water  supply,  194 
Leeds,  exhibition  buildings  in,  262,  296, 
471 ; Royal  Exchauge,  816 
Letters,  writers  of: — 

Aitehison  & Walker,  re  contract,  St. 
Paucras,  luOJ  (9a2) 

Angell,  L.,  drainage  of  Portsmouth, 
45  • (397;;  draiuage,  of  Maidstone, 
1002  (221,  917,  082,  1045) 

Aldwinclcle,  T.  VV.,  pavilion  system  of 
planning  workhouses,  933 
Aumouier,  W.,  the  late  Mr.  A.  Steven9, 
491  (4  5) 

Banks,  J.,  th?  government  of  Hastings, 
11.0 

Banks,  T.  L.,  Union  Chapel,  Islington, 
competition,  356  (292,  333) 

Bancroft,  R.  M.,  highest  shafts,  1013 
Barlow,  H.  C.,  Dauteand  Michelangelo, 
251 

Barrett,  J.,  workmen’s  wages,  694 
Bariy,  C.,  building  land,  Dulwich  Col- 
lege estate,  81 

Bartlett,  G.,  Euston-square,  739 
Baum,  T.  B.,  Liverpool  Girls'  College, 
au  honourable  seoretary,  981 
Baylis,  0.,  Lundon-bridge  widening, 
959 

Beckett,  Sir  E.,  oiling  sash-pulleys,  1114 
Biashijl,  T.,  statue  of  the  Couqueror 
at  Falaise,  803 

Bonorni,  J.,  history  of  paperhaDgings, 
694 

Boutcher,  J.  R.,  grinding-money  qnes- 
Braby’,  A.,  preservation  of  .nails,  670 

Buckkam,  E.,  drainogo  of  Maidstone, 
1015  (221,  917,  982,  1002) 

Bunoe,  J.,  red  brickwork,  2o0 
Burton,  C.,  two  sides  to  the  museum 
question,  103 
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Letters,  writers  of,  continued : — 

Carbonel,  J . T.,  the  lessons  of  the  floods, 
1063  (1011) 

Carpenter,  It.  H.,  destruction  of  anti- 
quities in  Brittaoy,  1 93  ; a suggestion 
lor  a national  collection  of  plans  for 
unrestored  buildings,  1003 
Chretien,  J.,  the  Indian  Museum,  619 
Cochran,  W.,  street  pavement,  80 
Cockburn-Muir,  W.  J.,  Stonehenge,  673 
(653,  880) 

Cole,  J.  J.,  ventilation,  423  (470) 

Cooke,  Chr.,  Wroxton  Abbey,  284;  old 
London,  869 

Cooper,  J.,  wholesale  lead  stealing,  242 
Crawshay,  Rose  M.,  window  gardens, 
670  (633,  736) 

Dennistown,  J.,  cabmen's  shelters,  249 
(217) 

Derron,  A.,  concrete  building  and 
patents,  419 

Dewar,  A.,  Is  an  architect  a jeweller? 
1022,  1046 

Drake,  C.,  libels  upon  concrete  build- 
ings, 602 

Eastlake,  C.  L.,  Royal  Institute  of 
.British  Architects,  516  ; copyright  at 
the  R I.B.A.,  1048 
Edmeston,  J.,  weight  of  zinc,  959 
Ferrey,  E.  B.,  injurious  competitions, 
804 

Fidler,  H.,  antiquities  of  Gotland,  470 
Field,  H.,  the  chimney-sweepers  Act, 
946  (913) 

Freeman  S.  Son,  new  drinking-fountain, 
Manchester,  893 

Fuller,  C.F.,  our  theatres,  82;  cabmen's 
shelter,  217  (249) 

Goddard,  F.  W.,  the  indecorous  circular, 
1113  (1191) 

Good,  E.,  opening  np  Greece,  378 
Gray,  T.  W.,  protection  from  lightning, 
823  (779) 

Gregg,  W.,  village  homes  for  girls,  near 
Ilford,  739  (641) 

Griflitb,  J.  J.,  charge  against  a sewer 
contractor,  651  (629) 

Grimes,  E.,  what  is  common  sense 
drainage?  170;  effect  of  colds,  3C8 
Gundry,  H , Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  district  surveyor,  112 
Hale,  J.  G.,  who  wants  a ceiling?  263 
Harwar,  G.,  co-operation  in  emigration, 
169 

Hatchett,  H.,  house  agents’  charges, 
195  («3) 

Hayward,  C.  F , architects  and  work- 
men, 84  (319,  356,  378) 

Hems,  H.,  the  Exeter  reredos,  959 
Hill,  Ethel,  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  129 
Hole,  C.  M.,  sanitary  state  of  Tiverton, 
544  (523) 

Horner,  W.  8.,  ventilation  of  dwelling- 
houses,  472;  London  Bridge  and  the 
traflic  of  the  East  End,  871 
Houghton,  T.  M.,  how  shall  we 
prove  the  education  of  bricklayi 
1156 

Huggins,  S.,  a city  of  the  future,  3L. 
Innocent  & Brown,  Tideswell  Church, 
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Isaacs,  L.  H.,  the  courts  and  alleys  of 
Gray's-inn-lane  and  the  new  Act,  670 
(612) ; the  population  of  Tyndale- 
buildings,  761  (804) 

Jarvis,  H.,  concrete,  1025  (981) 
Johnson,  Carlo  F.,  gate  and  street,  21 
Eerr,  J.,  Taylor's  & Tobin's  ventilators, 
738 

Kerr,  R.,  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  4'il 

Kershaw,  S.  W.,  the  library  of  the 
Institute,  959 

King,  J.  C.,  large  farms  and  small 
fanners,  736  (633)  ; water-tight  ponds, 
792  (762,  847) 

Knight'ey.T.  E , the  indecorous  circular, 
1113  (1091) 

Loader,  A.,  New  Shoreham  Church  re- 
storation, 21 

Lovegrove,  H.,  tenders  for  the  Arlesey 
school,  495  (471,  559) 

Lovegrove,  J.,  suburban  buildings, 
Hackney,  1055  (1036) 

Lower,  W.  G.,  building  societies,  739 
McDunell,  G.,  water  supply  of  Old 
London,  869 

-McLachlan,  F.  H.,  look  after  your  cis- 
terns, 735 

Macaulay,  H.,  improved  industrial 
dwellings,  4)2  (347,  378) 

Manley  & Rogers,  grinding-money,  650 
Marks,  A.,  the  Oxford  arms,  220 
Mathews,  J.  D.,  building  in  Stoke 
Newington,  109) 

May,  W.,  gases  from  cement  kilns,  605 
Morris,  J.  P.,  the  relationship  between 
the  architect  and  workman,  378  (84, 
319,  358) 

.NeilsoD,  J.  C.,  acoustics  of  churches 
and  theatres,  1156 

Newman,  F.,  the  Ryde  town  council  and 
party-walls  above  roofs,  628  (679,  653) 
Noble,  T.  C.,  the  Whitefriars  theutres, 
1088  (1016) 

Orr  & Co.,  a marble  pavement,  1070 
Osborn,  W.  11.,  Chaucer  and  Gower,  128 
Paramor  & Son,  treatment  of  builders, 
148 

Paterson  & Co.,  the  Patents  for  Inven- 
tion Bill,  1875,  534 

Payne,  C.,  the  population  of  Tyndale- 
buildings,  804  (761) 

Peto,  Bros.,  skating- floors,  242  (174, 
288,  331) 

Phillips,  J.,  the  water  supply  of  Old 
London,  882  (802,  851) 

Phillips,  J.  W.,  Traitors’  Gate,  Tower 
of  London,  446 

Phillot,  H.  W.,  the  Charter-house  and 
the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company,  354 
Pocock,  W.  W.,  foul  air  in  wells,  147 
(131,  172) 


Letters,  writers  of,  continued  : — 

Potter,  T.,  concrete  ponds,  847  (782, 
792) 

Pratt,  H.,  workmen’s  clubs  and  social 
reform,  629 

Pugn,  J.  B.,  West  Herts  infirmary 
competition,  242  (182) 

“Quou  ’am,"  Regent’s  Park  explosion 
and  Macclesfield-gate,  342;  Hyde 
Park  and  Kuightsbridgo  Barracks, 
715  ; stoppage  of  a public  thorough- 
fare, 849 ; Cadogan  and  Hans-place 
estate,  11-43  (1138) 

Rawliusnn,  R.,  personal:  improved 
houses,  1 70 

Robins,  £.  C.,  Mr.  Fergusson  and  his 
illogical  friends  and  foes,  81 ; the  sug- 
gested union  of  the  two  metropolitan 
architectural  societies,  401 
Rowell,  G.  A.,  wheel-tires  and  the 
wea'ber,  21 

Russell,  F.,  protection  from  lightning, 
779  (823) 

Scargill,  W.,  the  new  street,  Maryle- 
boue,  825  (849) 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  the  Quarterly  Review 
and  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  160  (115,  137) 
Scott,  8.,  how  remedy  the  use  of  sea 
sand,  693 

Sharpe,  E , the  suggested  union  of  the 
two  metropolitan  architectural  socie- 
ties, 4"1  (465) 

Singleton  & Tattershall,  improved  in- 
dustrial dwellings  competition,  30 
Rmitb,  P.  G.,  surface  of  the  ground 
within  buildings,  490 
Snell,  H.  S.,  9kating-rink  floors,  331 
(174,  242,  288) 

Sothern,  G.,  care  for  relics,  402 
Statham,  H.  H.,  jun.,  Hollar  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  242 ; the  organ  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth’s,  935  (98h, 
i"21) 

Stothard,  R.  J.,  on  the  omission  of  a 
proper  lining  of  rooms,  84 
Sumpter,  G.  D.,  painted  inscriptions  on 
stone,  129 

T.  L.  D.,  subordinate  to  the  architec- 
ture, 67"  (648,  691) 

Tall,  J.,  concrete  roofs,  981 
Tarbuck,  E.  L.,  the  Tower  as  a'prison, 
378  343) 

Tasker,  F.  W.,  the  works  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pugin,  559  (522,  686) 

Taylor,  R.  H.,  workmen  and  their 
tools,  li'3  (73) 

Treloar,  T.,  mat-making  in  prisons,  241 
(219) 

Thomas,  W.  C.,  a national  history 
gallery,  102,  218;  something  more 
important  than  a gallery  of  the  old 
masters,  375;  progress,  628  ; how  the 
department  of  art  can  be  best  utilised, 
715  ; inland  naval  arsenals,  781 
W.  C.  T.,  ashes  to  ashes,  81,  169  ; 
mationor  burial  ? 613  ; subordinate  to 
the  architecture,  648  (670),  691;  the 
universal  artist,  736  (702) ; if  St. 
Paul's  is  to  be  .decorated,  847  (869, 
892);  training  v.  cramming,  1021; 
pictures  and  their  surroundings,  1044 
(971) 

Wakefield,  F.,  purchase  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  309 

Walcott,  M.,  bell  tower,  Evesham,  958 
(930) 

Wuterall,  N.,  Temple-gardens  flower 
show,  1045  (1070,  1090) 

Waterhouse,  A.,  Union  Chapel,  Isling- 
ton, competition,  333  (292,  356) 
Watson,  J.  F.,  the  Indian  Museum,  333 
Watts,  J.  B.,  inn  accommodation  for 
students,  828 
White,  W.  H.,  voluntary  examination 
at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects, 
67 ; Indian  notes  in  “ Macmillan’s 
Magazine,"  724 

Wilson,  J.  W.,  the  champion  rock- 
borer,  730 

Woodbridge,  G.,  an  election  by  the 
Brentford  Local  Board,  1113  (1090, 
1135) 

Woollett,  R.  T.,  the  moated  mounds, 
Caerleon,  275  (232) 

Lewes,  new  water  supply  for,  638  ; water- 
works, 638,  995 

Libraries,  free,  v.  mechanics'  institute,  490 
Libraries  Aot  in  Lambeth,  rejection  of,  39 
Libraries,  Manchester,  public  free,  1114 
Library,  free,  : Bradford,  946  ; Hereford, 
140;  Liverpool,  enlargement  of,  422 
Lile  and  death  in  '74,  170 
Life-boat  station,  Walmer,  462 
Life  in  London,  433 

Lifts,  Davis's  safety  apparatus  for,  173 
Lifts,  hydraulic,  for  canal  vessels,  780 
Light  in  London,  743,  985,  1009 
Lighthouse  for  Ceylon,  716 
Ligthuiug  conductors,  79,  835 
Lightning  : damage  by,  355,  672,  5S6,  606, 
632,  783  ; protection  from,  424,  779,  823 
Lime,  123 

Limehouse,  laud  in,  118;  new  town-hall 
for,  241,  94. 

Linnell,  pictures  by  John,  247 
Lions,  the,  at  home,  1079,  1159 
Literary  fund,  175 

Liverpool:  proposed  cathedral  for,  67; 
Dew  baths  and  washhouses  at,  136;  gift 
towards  an  aquarium  in,  147;  aquarium 
for,  230;  sauitary  condition  of,  173; 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
262;  the  new  pier  at  Egremont,  305; 
the  water  supply  of,  and  erection  of  new 
baths,  342,  577,  642;  St.  George's  Hall, 
363  ; enlargement  of  the  free  library, 
422;  Custom-house,  471 ; new  law  courts 
for,  73  i ; new  reservoir  for  the  water- 
works at  Rivington,  770  ; price  of  land 
near,  813;  proposed  new  cemeteries  for 
the  out-towuships,  845;  current  notes 
in,  920;  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  in,  243, 
968;  tramways  and  the  corporation, 


_1001 ; landing-stage,  1027 ; new  Picton 
reading-room,  1167 

Local  Management  Act,  line  of  front,  60  ; 

commencing  to  build  without  notice,  61 
Local  self-government  defended,  259,  423 
Lockyer,  the  late  Mr.  James,  54-4 
Locomotives,  compressed  air,  868 
Loftus,  public  improvements  at,  1136 
Loudon  Bridge,  see  “ Bridge” 

London  : the  lighting  of,  613,  763  ; light 
in,  743,  9s5,  1009;  old,  614,  869;  the 
water  supply  of  old— Bayswater  con- 
duit, 8 2,  851,  880;  the  great  conduit  in 
Cheapside,  840,  832;  as  arranged  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  587;  the  roads  and 
pavements  of,  591,  656,  678,742;  streets 
aud  their  travellers,  610 
Longfellow's  address  to  students,  867 
Lymue  aud  the  Romans,  703 

MACHINERY : brickmaking,  in  Holland, 
194;  door  planing  by,  in  America,  161 ; 
wuod- working,  430 

Madras:  railway  company,  550;  drainage 
of,  637;  sanitaiion  in,  1065;  harbour 
works,  Kurracbee,  1070 
Mahogany  in  Jamaica,  980 
Maidstone,  something  about,  109  ; drain- 
age of,  62,  221,  917,  b82,  1002,  10  45; 
museum,  490  ; new  church,  895 
Malta,  from,  928 

Manchester:  proposed  new  buildings  in, 
20;  from,  102  ; mud  and  horses,  217; 
St.  Oswald’s  schools,  Collyhurst,  228; 
improvements,  261;  Welsh  Calvinistie 
Methodist  Chapel,  Moss-side,  628;  ex- 
penditure on  public  works  and  sauitary 
improvements  in,  664;  and  its  town 
hall,  893  ; public  free  libraries,  1114 
Mansions,  Queen  Anne’s,  W estminster,  924 
Markets:  Billingsgate,  186;  Bradford, 
new  covered,  and  free  library,  946; 
Columbia,  the  future  of,  239 ; Glasgow, 
old  clothes,  669  ; Loudon  Central 
Poultry,  823;  Madrid,  666 
Marylebone  : new  police  court  buildiDgs, 
92  ; new  parochial  offices,  136 
Masouie  : fraternity  in  the  old  world  and 
new,  789;  meeting  in  AlbertHall,  401 
Masons'  marks,  north  of  Syria,  525 
Master  and  apprentice,  law  of,  582 
Master  and  oervant  Act,  8-15 ; labour  laws 
commission,  242 

Masters  and  men,  129,  429,  473,  495 
Mat-makiDgiu  prisons,  219,  241 
Materials,  eale  of  the,  of  the  Bow  and 
Camberwell  Halls,  725 
Mausoleum  of  the  Medici,  opening  of. 
Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  251, 355 
Measurements,  ancient,  638 
Meat,  process  for  preserving  raw,  347,  555 
Medals,  coins,  593 

Members,  ornamental,  of  publio boards, ! . 
Memorial : the  Albert,  195  ; the  lute  Rev. 
J.  S.  Gibney,  285  ; chapel,  Windsor, 
6l0,  1049;  the  Charles  Knight,  658;  W. 
Mulreadv,  lt.A.,  proposed,  63);  pro- 
posed Clarkson,  Wisbech,  911  ; Roso- 
man,  1023 ; Shakspeare  at  Stratford,  1067 
Metropolis  : i he  greut,  687 ; revaluation  of 
the,  lilt) ; Magna,  the  “ cloaca  maxima ” 
of  the,  1073,  1140 

Mi-  helangrlo  : see  " Buonarotti " 
Middlesbrough,  a pretty  picture  of,  534; 

back  streets  question,  8 48 
Mill,  cotton,  Sowerby  Bridge,  679 
Mill,  united,  Oldham,  It 83 
Mine,  the,  under  the  Great  Western 
Railway  at  Wednesbury,  422 
Mines,  ventilation  of,  10-11 
Miuiog  villages,  sanitary  state  of  the,  558 
Miscellanea  : see  weekly  numbers 
Model,  the  artist's,  481 
Models  by  Foley  at  Burlington  Club,  465 
Monument : Adam  Black,  357  ; Dugdale 
Buchanan,  1116;  Byron,  proposed,  055 
Gasion  de  Fuix,  1101;  Livingstone,  618, 
O'Connell,  60;  the  late  Rev.  Canon 
Savage,  62 ; Wellington,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  688;  Bishop  Wilberforoe, 
Winchester  Cutbedral,  proposed,  416; 
to  a workman,  436 

Monumental,  40,  172,  220,  290,  614,  579, 
873,  917 

Monuments  : ancient,  how  to  destroy,  388; 
ancient  Indian,  282  ; Bill,  359, 420,  585  ; 
preservation  of  old,audwhat  to  avoid, 7<J6 
Morocco,  dwellings  oi  artisans  in,  319 
Mortar,  memo,  from  Board  of  Works,  430 
Mortar-mills,  the  A 1,  146 
Mounds  : moated,  Cambridge,  232  ; Caer- 
leon, 232,  275  ; Tempaford,  232 ; Totem- 
hoe,  232 ; Towcester,  232 
Mountebank  in  literature  and  art,  868 
Museum,  British,  bad  air  in,  67; 
drawings  of  l'uugi,  266;  works  at  the. 
311,  4t)2 

Museum,  Royal  Architectural,  64,  225, 
795,  1005;  the  use  of  gold  in  ancient 
architectural  enrichments,  and  its  in- 
fluence ou  conventional  forms,  246,  270  • 
the  carvipg  of  natural  foliage,  321 ; a 
presentation  at  the,  544;  designs  lor 
goldsmiths'  work  at  the,  1121 ; state  of 
the,  1136 

Museum,  Eastern,  new  attractions  ut,  987 
Museum,  Edinburgh,  Science  and  Art, 102 
Museum,  Greenock,  and  lecture-hall,  915 
Museum,  Guildhall,  874 
Museum,  Hereford  Free  Library  aud,  140 
Museum,  the  Indian,  270,  333,  520,  649 
the  future  of,  292 ; the,  question,  399; 
conversazione  at,  615  ; architecture  and 

.,  Maidstone,  490 
Museum,  Nottingham  Castle,  489 
Museum,  Paris,  the  Provincial,  123 
Museum,  Salford,  the  Peel  Park  850 
Museum,  Shellield,  Mr.  Ruskin's,  1056 
Museum,  Torquay,  402 
Museum  of  Decorative  Art,  305 
Museums  on  Sundays,  1122 
Museums,  Mr.  Ruskin  on,  827 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  : see  " Gallery’ 
Never  too  late  to  mend,  679 
New  Cross  Publio  Hall,  15 
Newgate,  round,  1031 
Newspaper  Press  Fund,  220 
Nightmare,  a politico-eoonomio,  37 
Nimrod,  palace  of  Esarhaddon  at,  135 
Nomenclature  of  Irish  towns,  824 
Norwich,  churches,  diocese  of,  284 
Nottingham : School  of  Art,24i ; proposed 
new  town-hall  for,  335;  Castle  museum, 
489;  mutilauou  of  St.  Barnabas  R.  C. 
Cathedral,  491 ; Gunthorpe  bridge,  572 

OBELISKS,  as  to,  902 
Obituary,  list  of  deaths  omitted  in  Index 
of  vol.  32  (1874),  422 

Obituary  -.  W.  C.  Aitken,  305  ; B.  J.  Band, 
402;  Thos.  Baylis,  67u ; oir  S.  Bennett, 
129,  239  ; Sanders  Sevan,  697  ; D 
Black,  F.S.A,  lu04;  Rd.  Burchett,  660 
Thos.  Cozens,  9"2;  Jas.  Dauby,  982 
J.  E.  Dove,  633;  Jas.  Dowling,  678 
Wm.  Dudgeon,  353;  Jas.  Fraser,  933 
1003  ; Sir  G.  Gurney,  263  ; A.  B.  Hough 
ton,  1093;  Jas.  Hughes,  720;  Josep 
James,  549;  H.  E.  Kendall,  33,  60  ; H 
Labrouste,  639;  Jas.  Lockyer,  644 
Wm.  Parmenter,  983;  F.  Peck,  295 
Geo.  Petrie,  lui4;  Birnie  Philip,  21! 
1049 ; H.  W.  Pickersgill,  K.a.,4  2-  u 
PriDce,  312  ; E.Welby  Pugin,  622, 

586;  Elihu  Rich,  585;  E.  Roberts, 

966;  G.  A.  Rogers,  299  ; Dr.  Geo.  Ros 
903;  T.  L.  llowbotham,  675;  W.  Scot 
561;  Sir  Edwd.  Smirke,  243;  Tho 
Smith  (Hertford),  901,  995  ; A. 
Stevens,  405,  491 ; E.  W.  Taylor,  639 
Alex.  Thomson,  318,840;  John  Timb 
241 ; Wm.  TomJyn,  358;  R.  Tress,  1012 
H.  H.  Vale,  795;  Chas.  B.  Vignole 
1051;  T.  Walesby,  493;  F.  Walke 
A.R.A.,  £21;  J.  Severn  Walker,  678 
J.  B.  WariDg,  290;  Sir  Chas.  Whea 
stone,  982;  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  F.R.8., 
1006;  Prof.  Willis,  203;  Jas.  Wood- 
ward, 78) 

O’ Connell  monument,  60 
Offices,  Gieenwieh  Board  of  Works,  8S2 
Offices,  Lewisham  Bo»rd  of  Works,  6G4 
Offices,  Marylebone  uew  parochial,  137 
Offices,  Sheffield  Gas  Company’s,  new,  488 
Offices,  corner  of  Tbreadneedle-st.,  1065 
Olympia,  excavations  in,  1012 
Open  spaces,  value  of,  694 
Opera-house,  another  lor  Paris,  1C93 
Opera-house,  her  Majesty's,  proposed 
utilisatiou  of,  1072 

Opera-house,  uew  National,  131,  151,  379, 
400,  523,  607,  6t>2,  719,  829,  1138 
Opera-house,  Baris,  electric-room  at,  287 
Opera-house,  Royal  Italian,  249 ; Lohen- 
grin at,  454 

Ordnance  survey,  the,  713,  791 
Ornamentation  uf  the  Romanesque,  7 
Orphans'  Home  in  Southwark,  an,  693 
Otterbourne,  Winchester,  332 
Over  Darwen  epidemic,  secret  of  the,  63 
Overcrowdiug  in  Suffolk,  693 
Overdoing  it,  the  result  of,  136 
Oxford:  works  at  St.  Michael's,  281 ; main 
drainage,  39);  the  rateability  of  uni- 
versity lauds,  694;  a run  through,  814; 
works  completed  or  in  progress  at,  966; 
and  its  water  supply,  1041 

PAINT  as  an  engineering  ma'erial,  -169 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Society  of,  67 
Paintmg,  Kiigler's  handbooks  of,  3 
Palace,  a modern  Indian,  627 
Palazz",  the  Florentine,  659 
Palestine:  d.scovery  in,  92;  exploration 
fund,  1155 

Paper-stainers,  Parisian,  969 
Paris  : the  provincial  museums  in,  128; 
the  exhibition,  677;  Evangelical  Church 
de  l'Etoile,  796  ; houses,  1100,  1131, 
1147;  new  circus,  1131 
Park,  Sheffield,  opening  of  Firth,  749 
Parliament  House,  premiated  design  for 
the  German,  774,  820 
Parliament  of  English  workmen,  the,  657 
Parliamentary  notices  of  motion,  135^ 
Parmentsr,  the  late  Mr.  Wm.,  983 
Paviog,  expenditure  on,  streets  improve- 
ments, and  sanitary  works,  by  the  me- 
tropolitan vestries,  250 
Paving  improvements  in  Southwark,  248 
Peck,  the  late  Mr.  F.,  295 
Pennsylvania, dwellings  of  workpeople, 639 
Persia,  dwellings  of  workpeople  in,  367 
Petrie,  the  late  Mr.  Geo.  (Kirkwall),  10C4 
Petticoat-lane,  839 

Pharos,  the,  at  Dover,  and  the  remains  of 
the  western  heights,  728 
Philadelphia : art  gallery  for  the  American 
International  Exhibition,  118;  horti- 
culture at,  760;  cost  of,  960;  centennial 
exhibition,  1045 

Philip,  the  late  Mr.  J.  Birnie,  219,  1049 
Philippine  Islands,  houses  iu  the,  770 
Pickersgill,  R.A.,  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.,  402 
Pictures  and  their  surroundings,  971, 1044 
Pier,  new,  at  Egremonr,  Liverpool,  305 
Piers  and  harbour  works  authorised  by 
Parliament,  470,  55) 

Pipes,  corrosion  of,  by  sewer  gas,  82 
Pipes,  flexible  maudril  for  bending  metal, 
1001 

Plans,  deposit  of,  of  new  buildings  in 
office  of  surveyor  under  the  local  Go- 
vernment Act  1858,  144 
Plaster  casts,  534 

Plasterers’  Co.  and  technical  education, 
1065 

Plastering  for  brick  walls,  improved,  772 
Plymouth,  proposed  aquarium,  194 
Poet,  a "tender,"  Arlesey  schools  esti- 
mates, 471,  495,  559 

Poet,  the  local  government  sanitary,  307 
Police-court  buildiDgs,  Marylebone,  92 
Ponds,  watertight,  782,  792,  847 
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Pontine  marshes,  reclamation  of  tlie,  215 
Population  : loss  of  stamina  in  our  in- 
dustrial, 812;  the  underground,  723 
Portsmouth  and  its  architecture,  387; 
drainage  of,  397,  430 ; dockyard  exten- 
sion, 708,  1023 ; improvements,  1089 
Post-office,  Bombay,  207 
Post-office  buildings  at  Peokham,  389 ; 

Glasgow,  845  ; Hull,  858 ; Leith,  858 
Post-offices,  provincial,  612 
Potteries,  a festival  in  the,  1090 
Poultry,  a brick  front  in  tlie,  439 
Preston,  en  route  through,  855 
Primroso-hill,  round,  273 
Prince,  the  late  Mr.  H.,  312 
Printing-house,  a now  model,  751,  811,  873 
Prison,  the  Mamertine,  Rome,  593 
Professional  etiquette,  9. 

Property,  valuation  of,  in  metropolis,  627 
Public  works,  projected  new,  1112 
Pugin,  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.,  522,  659,  686 
Pump-water  : Local  Boards,  41 
Pumping-engines,  now,  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, 611 

QUEEN  ANNE  style,  the,  285 
Question,  the  old,  685 

RACE-GROUND,  Redcar,  759 
Railway  accidents  in  London,  605 
Railway  : East  London,  surplus  property, 
285 ; under  London  Docks,  837,  869 ; 
Eastern  Bengal,  destruction  of  the 
terminus,  933;  Great  Eastern,  Liver- 
pool-street  station,  191,  1043;.  Great 
Northern,  goods  station,  Farringdon- 
road,  649,  586;  continued  extensions, 
&c.,  879;  Great  Western,  the  mine 
under  at  Wednesbury,  422 ; continued 
extensions,  &c..  879;  large  new  viaduot 
at  Hanwoll,  315  ; Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, continued  extensions,  &c.,  879  ; 
London  and  Brighton,  a vitit  to  the 
Brighton  works,  1013 ; London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover,  and  their  engineers  at 
the  Battersea  works,  85  ; continued  ex- 
tensions and  works,  879  ; Lsodon  and 
North-Western,  continued  extensions 
and  new  works,  879;  Madras, 550;  North- 
Eastern,  valuation  of  property,  353 ; 
continued  extensions  ana  new  works,  879 
Railway,  Metropolitan  : opening  of  exten- 
sion from  Moorgate-street  toLiverpool- 
strect,  91 ; surplus  lands  and  buildings, 
129;  now  station,  Broad. street,  658;  and 
MoorHelds  Chapel,  716,  959;  Sir  E. 
Watkin's  return  from  America,  832 ; 
continued  extensions  and  new  works, 
879;  Metropolitan  District,  and  the 
development  of  buildings  in  the  west, 
284;  extension  line  from  Hammersmith 
to  the  South-Western  line,  439  ; Iuner 
Circle  completion,  730;  Midland,  St. 
PancrRs  extension,  435  ; new  coal  depot 
at  Brixtou,  618  ; continued  exten- 
sions and  new  works,  879  ; North 
London,  continued  extensions  and  new 
works,  879 ; South-Eastern,  cost  of 
Cannon  - street  aud  Charing  - cross 
branches,  316  ; new  branch  to  Black- 
friars,  -408;  continued  extensions  and 
new  works,  879;  new  passenger  and 
carriage  depot  at  Rotherhithe,  10S0; 
South-Western,  Waterloo-road  station, 
1141 

Railway  : a new  electric-signalling  appa- 
ratus, 627  ; construction,  progress  of  new 
works  and  buildings,  306;  expenditure, 
estimates  of  lurcher,  704  ; jubilee,  the, 
827,  854 ; models  at  Sydenham,  665 ; 
Station,  another  large,  at  Glasgow, 
645  ; new,  at  Great  Berkhampstead,  293  ; 
St.  Enoch’s-squarc,  Glasgow,  913  ; 
statistics,  262  ; system,  French  report 
on  tho  English,  223 
Railways,  tho  latest  news  about,  876 
Rambles  of  an  invalid,  779 
Ravensthorpe  drainage,  182 
Reading-room,  Picton,  Liverpool,  1157 
Red  River  Settlement,  1155 
Registrar's,  the,  35th  life  and  death  roll, 
263 

Reredos  cases  : Daresbury,  893 ; Denbigh, 
1049;  Durham,  1025 
Reredos,  new,  for  Patcham  Church,  858 
Reservoir,  bursting  of  a.  at  Cardigan,  783 
Reservoir  for  Liverpool  Waterworks  at 
Rivington,  770 

Residence  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.S.,  253 
Residences,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the 
Russian  czars,  271 
Restoration  (a  poem),  1022 
Reticence  in  Design,  on,  90 
Rich,  the  late  Mr.  Elihu,  585 
Rink  : skating,  1056, 1136;  floors,  174,  242, 
288,  331 

River  pollution,  20,  39,  130,  1049 ; roport 
of  the  Commission,  330;  Commission, 
tho  water  supply  and  the,  1095 ; Dar- 
lington,  312  ; Bill,  456;  amended  Bill, 
637 

Rivera  : opposition  to  the  protection  of, 
591 ; scouriog  the,  1099 
Road  repairs,  cost  of,  103 
Roads  aud  streets,  imperfections  of,  40 
Roads  aud  pavements  of  London,  594,  656, 
678 

Roberts,  the  late  Mr.  E.,  961,  960 
Rochester:  Castle  Gardena,  103;  infring- 
ing tho  rights  of  the  Corporation,  8l)7  ; 
new  banking  premises,  871,  896 
Rogers,  the  late  Mr.  G.  A.,  299 
Rome:  St.  Peter's  as  an  art-temple,  54; 
proposod  reclamation  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  245  ; from,  414,  432,  543;  about 
the  obelisks,  543 ; the  Mamertine  Prison, 
593 ; tho  basilica  of  St.  Clement,  683, 
706;  Garibaldi  and  his  port  scheme, 
722  ; the  Thermm  of  Imperial,  and  tho 
baths  of  London,  837  ; archaeological 
discovery  at  the  Villa  Barberini,  1005; 
discovery  in,  116;  reoent  discoveries, 
1155 


Roman  Campagna,  the,  134 
Ross,  the  late  Dr.  George,  903 
Rowbotham,  the  late  Mr.T.  L.,  675 
Royal  Sooiety,  284,  1071 
Russia,  English  workmen  and  manufacto- 
ries in,  671 

SAFES,  fireproof,  814 
St.  Alban’s,  a visit  to,  631 ; discovery  of 
urns  at,  807 

St.  Pancras  : the  dens  in,  194 ; new 
workhouse  buildings  at,  354,  982,  1003  ; 
vestry-hall,  368;  proposed  extension  of 
baths  and  washhouses,  436 ; burial- 
ground,  448  ; publio  lighting  in,  496 
8ale  of  estates  and  building  land,  751 
Sale  of  Fairlawn  Cottage,  Kew-grecn,  769 
Sanatorium,  Holloway’s,  for  mental  dis- 
orders, Virginia  water,  161,  643 
8and  blast  for  industrial  purposes,  167 
Sand  blast  and  fine  art,  228 
Sandstone,  impregnation  of,  281 
Sanitary  Act,  working  of  the,  4 
Sanitary  and  industrial  results  of  the 
session,  767 

Sanitarv  condition  of:  Battersea  and  new 
Wandsworth,  708;  Birmingham,  156; 
Diss,  137;  Dublin,  515;  Dundee,  17; 
Haokney,  762  : Hull,  806  ; India,  1118  ; 
Liverpool,  173 ; mining  villages,  558  ; 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-squaro,  403 ; 
Stafford,  138  ; Tiverton,  623,  644,  602  ; 
War  Office,  674;  Warrington,  20; 
Wednesbury,  696;  Wolverhampton,  623 
Sanitary : conference,  echoes  of  the 
Birmingham,  65  ; congress,  German, 
796 ; inquiry,  Buntingford,  Herts,  353  : 
Inspectors,  Association  of,  Northamp- 
ton, 409;  Scotland.  557:  the  publio 
health  of  towns,  758;  legisla'ion,  171  ; 
matters,  21 ; in  Vienua,  1156  ; eoience, 
prize  for  essay  on  rnral,  20  ; science, 
review  of,  in  Nottingham,  93 ; short- 
comings, Great  Grimsby,  26  ; works  in 
Camberwell,  60 
Sanitation  in  Madras,  1085 
Sanitation  of  houses,  759,  889,  967 
Scarborough,  marine  aquarium  for,  182 
Scholarships,  Whitworth,  717,  725 
School-building  news  : see  weekly 
numbers 

School  Board  : architect  to  tho  Liverpool, 
85;  apnointment  to  Woodton,  1156; 
Sheffield,  and  its  architect,  1003 ; build- 
ings, alleged  extravagant  expenditure 
on,  315  ; economy,  773  ; London,  and 
the  Hackney  " Shoots,”  1158;  the  house 
of  the  London,  704 

School  Board  Schools,  metropolitan  : — 
Accommodation  and  cost  of  London,  18, 
69,  671,  807 ; tenders  for,  693;  Barnet, 
645;  Battersea,  650;  Deptford,  130, 
138;  Hackney,  491;  Hammersmith- 
gate,  316;  Lambeth,  760;  London,  130, 
138,296,408;  Notting-hill,  650  ; Plum- 
stead,  491  ; Stoke  Newington,  760 
School  Board  Schools,  provincial 
Abbot’s  Bromley,  645  : Aberdare,  672  ; 
Alloa,  946  ; Ancoats  (Manchester),  409  ; 
Arhirlot,  1071,  1091  ; Axminster,  409  ; 
Auchterarder,  1091 ; Baildon,  948 ; 
Bawburgh,  138  ; Bideford,  409  ; 
Birmingham,  138,  496,  946;  Blofield, 
825  ; Brecon,  94  ; Brighton,  409,  981  ; 
Bromsgrove,  825,  981 ; Brynhyfrynd, 
739;  Bulkeley  and  Ridley  (Cheshire), 
1158;  Bungay,  933  ; Burstead  (Great), 
825  ; Bnrton-on-Trent,  534  : Canisbav, 
825 ; Cannock,  1071 ; Carlisle,  408 ; 
Chalvey  (Slough),  584;  Chester,  69; 
Chickerpll,  936;  Ohignal  St.  James, 
936;  Cholsey  (Wallingford),  4^9 ; Cin- 
derford,  581;  Copdock  and  Washbrook 
(Suffolk),  936;  Colton,  491;  Coupar- 
Angus,  825;  Cowpen,  1071;  Dereham 
(East),  4''8  ; Drighlington,  491;  Dron- 
field,  870;  Dryfesdalo,  1071;  Dundee, 
825;  Dmivegan  (R033- shire),  825; 
Elgin,  946;  Epworth,  (446,  1071;  Eye 
(Suffolk),  643  ; FelmiDgham,  936  ; For- 
doun,  936;  Foxfnrd,  870;  Gath,  936; 
Glasgow,  274;  Grange  (Banffshire), 
825  ; Grimsby,  825,  1046  ; Heage,  1091 ; 
Hillsley  (Wolton  - under- Edge),  546; 
Huddersfield,  138, 1071 ; Inverness.  1071 ; 
Jrthington,  604  ; Landward  (Wick;, 
949;  Langley  (Bucks),  870;  Lee  Mount 
(Balifax),  717  ; Leeds,  4,  Leyton- 
stone,  819;  Liverpool,  310,  409,  916; 
Llanfachretts,  near  Dolgellov,  545 ; 
Loftus-in-Cleveland,  10-16;  Margate, 
946;  Markham  (East),  1071;  Milford 
(South),  9S1 ; Montrose,  936;  Morton, 
545;  Musselburgh,  946;  Newbury,  5-45; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  936;  Newton, 
130;  Newtyle,  .981  ; Nixendon  (York- 
shire), 870  ; Norton  (Derbyshire),  296  ; 
Nottingham,  59;  Ovenden  (Yorkshire), 
696,  870  ; Peterhead,  981 ; Portobello, 
1158;  Pudsey,  946;  Ramsbury,  84; 
Rillington  (E.  11.  Yorkshire),  4;  Rowley 
Regis,  84:  Sampford  (Great),  1091: 
Sheffield,  535,  1157;  Shelf,  1091;  Ship- 
ley  ( Bradford),  249  ; 8iddall  (Halifax), 
3 [717;  Skenfrith,  849;  Southowran,  870; 
Stoke,  138;  Stoke-upon-Trent,  409; 
Stourbridge,  69,  936 ; Tadley,  1091 ; 
Tenterden,  4)9 ; Tingewick,  409  ; Tot- 
ham  (Great),  1091;  Troqueer,  1046; 
Walsall,  408,  1148;  Wednesfield,  653; 
Wenniugton  (Essex),  870;  Wick,  981  ; 
Willuston  (Cheshire),  650;  Wiltshire, 
296;  Wingfield  (South),  870;  Wivels- 
lleld,  936:  Wrexham,  604,  1158;  Wy- 
combe (High),  738,  825;  Wycombe 
(West),  84 

School  building  iu  Scotland,  138,  262 
Sohool  buildings,  cost  of.  Parliamentary 
returns,  585 

Sohool  aud  new  publio  buildings,  Harrow, 
74 

School,  Plymouth  high,  for  girls,  556 
School  for  imbecile  children,  583 


School,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  Choir,  489 

Schools,  Aske’s  new,  Hoxton,  400,  1123 

Schools,  Congregational  Church  and, 
Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  999. 

Schools,  cost  of  elementary,  in  England, 
470 

Schools  for  teachers,  943 

Schools,  Merchant  Taylors’,  316 

Sohools  of  art : Birmingham,  143 ; Brid- 
port,  700;  Brighton,  696;  Carlisle, 
38;  Cork,  94;  Ely  Etheldreda,  86; 
Female,  198,  219, 1091 ; Isle  of  Wight,  38; 
Kensington  (South),  940;  Lewes,  561; 
Lincoln,  86  ; London  (West).  38;  Man- 
chester, 94;  Newcastle,  1-48;  North- 
ampton, 38;  Not'ingham,  241,  311  ; St. 
Alban's,  697  ; Sheffield,  Mr.  Godwin's 
address  at,  395  ; Taunton,  94;  Warring- 
ton, proposed  new  building,  752  ; Wol- 
verhampton, 148 

Schools,  St.  Oswald’s,  Collyhurst,  223 
Schools,  sanitary  defects  of  our,  376  _ 
Schools,  the  national  training,  633,  659 
Schools,  Walworth-common,  31 
Scott,  R.A.,  Sir  G.  G.,  and  the  Quarterly 
Review,  115,137, 160 
Scott,  the  late  Mr.  W.,  561 
Scotland,  Associated  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of,  21 

Scotland,  school-building  in,  138,  262 
Soottish  colleges,  70 
Screen,  new,  Winchester  Cathedral,  194 
Sculptor,  a self-taught,  493 
Sculpture,  454,  849,  1093 
Sculpture  by  the  gross,  685 
Sea,  tho  removal  of  the,  780 
Sea-side  towus,  Portsmouth  aud  its  archi- 
tecture, 387 

Secretariat,  new,  Bombay,  1039 
Sewage  : and  house  drains  of  Lambeth, 
261 ; disposal  of  suburban,  331 ; disposal 
of  town,  594;  disposal  of,  at  Slough, 
Bucks,  372  ; diversion  of  from  Thames, 
716;  farm,  Warwick,  659;  works,  in- 
spection of  the  Coventry,  by  the  Govern- 
ment Commissioners,  779;  works.  Long- 
ton,  316 ; Yard  ley,  409 
Sewer  gas,  corrosion  of  pipes  by,  82 
Sewer  gases  and  smells,  1135 
Sewer,  washed  away  in  a,  93 
Sewerage  : of  Buntingford,  20  ; Hoyton, 
331 ; works  and  water  supply  for 
Alcester,  645 

Sewers  : houses  w thout,  725  ; rates,  as- 
sessment of,  in  the  metropolis,  617  ; the 
right  to,  828;  ventilation  of,  603;  death 
in  the,  935 

Shaft  at  the  pumping  station,  Grosvenor- 
road, 422 

Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  drainage  and 
tho  Board  of  Works,  270,  731,  946 
Shakspeare  in  London,  340;  memorial, 
358  ; a theatre  to  the  memory  of,  395  ; 
memorial  at  Stratford,  1067 ; church  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  1138 
Sheffield  : opening  of  the  Firth  Park,  748 ; 
proposod  new  workhouse,  893,  911,  933  ; 
new  hospital  for,  935 ; School  Board 
and  its  architect,  1003 ; Mr.  Ruskin’s 
museum,  1055 

8hip,  every,  its  own  mover,  193 
“ Shoots,”  building  on,  1122 
Shopfronts,  Honrietta-st.  Covent-gdn.  323 
Shops  in  Oxford-street,  416 
Signs,  unsanitary,  780 
Silk  culture  and  work  for  women,  838 
Skating’:  rink,  1056,  1136 ; floors,  174,  242, 
298,  331 

Sketcher,  fresh  fields  for  the,  157 
Skye,  in,  114 

SUg-working  Company,  Cleveland,  287 
Sloane-streo',  proposed  renaming,  219, 266 
Smirke,  the  late  sir  Edward,  243 
Smith,  the  late  Mr.T.  (Hertfora),  904, 995 
Snow-flakes  (apoem),  1113 
Social  Science  Association,  291 ; the 
supply  of  W'ter  to  the  kingdom,  296; 
inquiry  as  to  the  supply  of  water,  364; 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
the  Artisans’ and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Bill,  419;  Brighton  Congress,  290,  730, 
784,  901,  921 ; the  proposed  sanitary 
and  educational  exhibition  at  Brighton, 
730;  sanitary  architecture  and  ap- 
pliances, 919  ; a model  city  of  health 
and  comfort,  923;  building  societies  in 
America,  925  ; to  what  causes  aro  to 
be  attributed  the  want  of  sanitary  pro- 
visions in  the  dwellings  of  the  upper 
aud  middle  classes,  926,  977 ; the  bell 
tower  at  Evesham,  930,  958 ; warming, 
ventilation,  and  lighting,  933  ; domestic 
appliances,  945  ; tho  accumulation  and 
deterioration  of  unemployed  labour, 
957  ; art  exhibition,  957  ; recent  sani- 
tary legislation,  957 ; the  supply  of 
water,  959;  house  sanitation,  967;  the 
sanitarv  condition  of  tho  people,  938; 
Banner’s  patent  drain-trap  and  foul  air 
extractor,  1109 

Society,  Ama'gamated  Carpenters’,  -447 
Society,  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit,  169 
Society  of  Arts  : lectures  on  tools,  162,731, 
767;  Liemur’a  suction  system  of  drain- 
age, 355;  prizes,  586 ; papers  to  be  read, 
1023  ; health  and  sewage  of  towns,  1045  ; 
water  supply  of  the  metropolis,  1066; 
registration  of  trade  marks,  1088; 
health,  comfort,  and  cleanlineB3  in  the 
bouse,  1153 

Society  of  British  Artists,  1003 
Society  of  French  Artists,  49-4 
Society  of  Painters  in  W uter-ooloura,  373 
Specificatmns,  125, 1065 
Spring,  mineral,  at  Norwood,  147 
Stables,  Duke  of  Edinburgh's,  103 
Stables,  Sir  R.  Wallace's  country,  112, 139 
Stage,  Westminster  Abbey  and  the,  991 
Stained  glass,  105,  13P,  218,  288,  356,  446, 
624,  690,  651,  694,  717,  739,  871,  938, 
1025,  1090,  1114 

Stained-glass  window  in  chapel 
' Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  281 


Stalls,  new  choir,  Exeter  Cathedral,  9*4 
Stamina,  the  loss  of,  in  our  industrial 
population,  812 

Stamps  on  contract  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, 1031 

Station  : fire  brigade,  Commercial-road, 
735,  748;  life-boat,  Walmer,  463 
Stationers,  the  Company  of,  787 
Statues  : Akroyd,  828 ; Baxter,  694 ; 
Burns  (G  asgow),  8S0;  Lord  Byron, 
828;  Candlish,  827,934;  Chateaubriand, 
827 ; the  Conqueror  at  Falaise,  803 ; 
Grattan,  81;  in  Crete,  173;  Kingsley, 
264;  Lord  Mayo,  474,  742,  786;  Plim- 
aoU,  827;  Queen  Anne’s,  447;  Baron 
Wappers,  828 

Steeple-Juckism,  danger  of,  365 
Steeple,  repairing  a,  627 
Stevens,  the  late  Mr.  A.  G.,  405,  491 
Stone,  early  use  of  Portland,  746 
Stonehenge,  653,  673,  833 
Stone9,  new  emery,  443 
Storm,  the,  in  the  North,  93 
Strabo,  seventh  and  eighth  books  of,  1067 
Strand,  government  of,  847,  890,  902,  936 
Street  aud  building  improvements  iu 
Newington,  331 

Street  architecture,  London:  house  in 
Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square,  1153  ; 
Cassell's  New  Printing-house,  751,  75  t 
Street-back  question,  Middlesbrough,  813 
Streets,  new  : from  Holborn  to  Strand, 
59-4;  from  Charing-oross  to  Embauk- 
ment,  995;  from  Old-street  to  Shore- 
ditch, 219 ; from  Oxford-stroet  to  Old- 
street,  262 

Street-paving  artistically  glanced  at,  97 
Street,  improvement  at  Durham,  1088 
Strike  of  plasterers,  Dundee,  937,  983 
Strike,  threatened,  iu  building  trade,  6 5 
Strikes  and  wages  in  Germany,  368 
Strikes:  at  Messrs.  Jackson  He  Graham's, 
171, 195;  in  Wales,  177  ; iu  TunstaR,  7 81 
Sub-contractor,  a,  iu  a fix,  781 
Subterranean  chamber  in  Oxford-street, 
883,  8(32,  840,  651 
Surveyor’s  power,  a,  354 
Surveyor  of  works,  the.  627 
Surveyors,  district : and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  50,  111,  137,  377; 
assault  on  a clerk,  1(348  ; dismissal  of  a, 
289  ; elections  of,  455  ; Bethnal-green, 
1122;  Hackney,  335,  422;  Newington, 
422;  St.  George's,  Southwark,  -67 6, 
741;  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  93 
Surveyors,  district,  the  father  of,  612,  602 
Surveyors,  Institute  of,  4,  43,  107,  191, 
335,  379,  614,  1038,  1116 
Surveyors,  Local  Board,  aud  their 
salaries,  959 

Surveyor.ihips : Abingdou,786;  Blackpool, 
196;  Bradford,  107;  Brentford,  1090, 
1113,  1135;  Chelsea,  137,  175;  Clerken- 
weU,  785  ; Derby,  913 ; Dorchester, 
961,1114;  Gloucester,  266;  Haslingdou, 
1067;  Hythe,  23,  1067,  1163;  Keiley, 
1028;  Kidderminster,  539;  Lambeth, 
1067;  Middlesbrough,  1093 ;;Penzunce, 
833  ; Peterborough,  312;  Ramsgate, 
939,  10-19,  M67 ; Rjde.  221 ; St.  Alban's, 
719;  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  1005; 
Salford,  131 ; Sevenoaks,  1067 ; Sheffield, 
1067;  Southamptoushire,  379  ; Spenny- 
moor,  1067 ; Straimue,  961 ; Tranmere, 
961;  Wakefield,  120;  Wdlesdeu,  221; 
Worcester,  132 

Surveyorships,  vacant  district,  1091 
Sweden,  dwellings  of  workpeople  iu,  73 
Switzerland,  the  wood  carvers  and  chalet 
builders  of,  413 

Synagogue,  the  Jewish,  Brighton,  803 

TABERNACLE,  Moody  and  Sankey’ s,421 
Taunton : and  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  638;  Rural  aud  Urban  Fever 
Hospital,  872 

Taylor,  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.,  639 
Teachers  and  workmen  (a  poem),  847 
Teachers,  schools  for,  943 
Tees  Conservancy  works,  tho,  803 
Telegraphs,  underground,  London,  1125 
Temple,  a Masonic,  617 
Temple  Bar,  1138 

Temple  : new  buildings  and  alterations  at 
the,  861  ; gardens,  1(370,  1090 
Temples,  the  orientation  of  ancient,  1036 
Tenancy,  the  legil  commencement  and 
termination  ot  a,  421 

Tenders:  specimens  of,  663;  attempt  to 
withdraw,  694;  withdrawing,  803 
Testimonial : to  Mr.  and  Mbs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
651 ; Guineas,  8u4 

Thames  Embankment  : new  gardens  on 
the,  79,  417;  Grand  Junction  Canal 
Company's  offices,  now  buildiogs,  86 ; 
Charing. cross,  approach  to,  355  ; orna- 
mental towers  on  the,  377;  opening  of, 
between  Whitehall  aud  Westminster, 
425 ; sculpture  on,  448 ; tenders  for  the 
Charing-cross  approaoh,  603;  in  re  tho 
Victoria,  671,  693;  iron  railings,  870; 
new  street  from  (Oharing-cross  to  the, 
995 ; trees  on,  1068 

Thames  : the  frozen,  89  ; the  overflow  of 
of  the,  402;  pollution  of,  40-4,  1134: 
diversion  of  sewage  from,  716 ; steam 
ferry  over,  915,  938;  bridge  accommo- 
dation across,  and  East  Loudon,  968  ; 
Valley  drainage  act,  917,  927 ; proposed 
tunnel,  1026 

Thames  Yacht  Club,  the  Royal,  68 
Theatre:  Royal  Worcester,  94 ; Destruc- 
tion of  Edinburgh,  150,  167  ; proposed 
now  Elinburgb,  167;  new  Southmin- 
ster,  Edinburgh,  420;  West  End  and 
Winter  Garden  for  E.iinburgh,  420;  to 
the  Memory  of  Shakspeare,  395 ; tho 
Stir,  and  Music-hall  at  Bradford,  783; 
the  Court,  249,  309. 

Theatres  : our,  82 ; provision  for  safety 
at,  489 

Theatrical,  471 

Thomson,  tho  late  Mr.  Alex.,  318,  819 
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Throat,  ami  Ear  Institution,  858 
Tiles,  Mettlacb,  for  flooring,  577 
Timber : and  building  trades  in  India, 
365 ; the  value  of,  on  lands,  15  ; our 
import  of,  276;  disappearance  of  oak, 
436,  trade  «f  Wurtemhurg,  443:  of 
Cuba,  491;  foreign,  643;  dry-rot  in, 
1035;  Tasmania,  1070;  protection  of,  in 
harbour  works,  jetties,  and  piles,  1077 
Timbs,  the  late  Mr.  John,  211 
Tiverton,  sanitary  state  of,  523,  644,  602 
Tormorden,  new  town-hall,  243,  300,  323 
Tomb:  of  Keats,  347;  of  the  Duke  if 
Richmond,  Westminster  Abbey,  as  re- 
stored, 555  ; an  ancient,  in  Algeria,  1090 
Toralyn,  the  late  Mr.  Wm.,  358 
Tools:  American  edge,  in  England,  84S; 
the  use  and  abuse  of,  73,  103;  Lectures 
on,  162,  731,  757 
Torquny  Museum,  402 
Tower  of  St.  Antholin’s,  517,  934,  1012, 
l(5t,  1113 

Tower  of  London,  175  ; and  the  romance 
of  art,  291 ; free  opening  of,  335  ; in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  313;  as  a 
prison,  377 ; Traitors'  Gate,  146 
Tower,  Lincoln,  Westminster  Bridge- 
road,  H34 

Towers  and  spires  of  Gloucester,  34 
Town  Hull,  see  “ Hall  ” 

Trade  : books,  a big  thing  in,  1048 ; marks, 
1013,  1038,1088,1092;  movements,  472  ; 
disputes,  649 

Trade-unions  Congress,  935;  gleanings 
from,  972 

Tramways,  Liverpool,  and  the  corpora- 
tion, 1001 

Tree,  a plea  for  the  (a  poem),  1000 
Trespass?  what  is,  170 
Tress,  the  late  Mr.  Richard,  1012 
T road,  the  discoveries  in  the,  693 


Tuileries,  the  restoration  of  the,  823 
Tumulus,  New  Grange,  578 
Tunnel  : 8t.  Gothard,  160,  807  ; Channel, 
150,  182,  783,  1043,  1038  ; Thames,  1026 
Turners'  Company,  prizes  of  the,  938 
Tyranny,  something  like,  430 

UNEMPLOYED,  an  opening  Tor  the,  544 
United  States  : new  capital  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  79;  residence  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  253  ; building  trade  in  Maine, 
772  ; dwellings  for  the  industrial  classes, 
Buffalo,  859 

Utopia,  an  institute  of  architects  in,  101 

YALE,  the  late  Mr.  H.  H-,  795 
Valhalla,  the  Kensington,  178 
Value  of  property  in  Chelsea,  669 
Variorum  : see  weekly  numbers 
Varnish,  iron,  1080 

Varnish,  preparation  and  application  of 
lac,  in  Japan,  159 
Vase  of  Bezetha,  the,  113 
Ventilation,  4;3,  470  ; of  rooms,  400  ; and 
warming,  513  ; of  Colston  Hall,  Bristol, 
999 

Viaduct,  Carlisle,  cost  of  new,  1067 
Vienna  Exhibition  : buildings  for  the,  5; 
building  materials  ns  represented  at, 
69;  engineering  on  the  Danube,  613; 
sanitary  matters  in,  1156 
Vignoles,  the  late  Mr.  Cbas.  B.,  1051 
Villages  of  the  Jura,  industrial,  1139 

WAGES  and  out-go  in  California,  308 

Wales,  strike  in,  177 

Wales  (North',  Gresford  Church,  1087 

Walesby,  the  late  Mr.  Thos.,  496 

Walker,  the  late  Mr.  John  Severn,  578 

Walker,  the  late  Mr.  F.,  521 

Wallasey  Social  Club  and  Concert  Hall,  72 


Walls,  thicknessof  terrace  or  retaining,  479 
Walls,  permeable  or  impermeable,  275, 
308,  378 

Walworth-common  schools,  31 
Wareham,  661 

Warehouses : new,  Goswell-road,  167 ; 
Messrs.  Pickford's  new  depot,  Berwick- 
street,  994;  St.  Thomas's-street,  South- 
wark, 259;  Weston-st.,  Southwark,  213 
Waring,  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.,  290 
Warming  and  ventilating,  513 
Warrinston:  sanitary  condition  of,  20; 

new  Liberal  Club  in,  770 
Warwick  : Castle,  296;  sewage-farm,  659; 

wat?r  supply  of,  1115 
Warwickshire,  the  antiquities  of,  422 
Water:  decreuse  of,  in  rivers,  streams, 
and  springs,  828 ; earth,  and  Are,  216  ; 
inquiry  as  to,  338,  364;  mains,  cleansing, 
027  ; pipes,  bursting  with  frost,  72 
Wuter-supply  : and  the  River  Pollution 
Commission,  1090 ; and  sewage  works, 
Alceater,  545;  constant  and  intermittent, 
602;  our,  682;  of  Old  London  and  the 
Bayswater  conduit,  802 ; the  great  con- 
duit in  Cheapside,  840,  882 ; London, 
296;  the  metropolitan,  626  ; of  the  me- 
tropolis, 1066;  to  the  kingdom,  296; 
in  villages,  695;  Dunfermline,  1049; 
Leamington,  194;  Leicester,  335; 
Lewes,  638;  Liverpool,  342,  577,  642  ; 
Newcastle,  87;  Warwick,  1115 
Watering-place,  a new  Lancashire,  332 
Watering-place,  Saltburn-by-the-Sea,  523 
Water-waste  preventers,  626 
Waterworks  Bill,  Stockton,  4'8 
Waterworks,  rating  of  the  Cheltenham,  85 
Waterworks:  Antwerp,  83;  Blackburn, 
198;  Dundee,  1005;  Glasgow,  valuation 
of,  840;  Grangemouth,  1116;  Haseley, 
150;  Huddersfield,  151;  Hull,  63; 


Leeds,  538,  995;  London,  296;  Man- 
chester, 175;  Truro,  151 
Wells,  foul,  131,  147,  172 
Westgate-on-Sea,  364 
Westminster  : olJ,  Tothill-fields,  93  ; pro- 
posed R.  C.  Cathedral,  993,  929 ; Queen 
Anne’s  mansions,  924 
Wheatstone,  the  late  Sir  Charles,  932 
Whitechapel,  demolition  of  parish  church, 
93;  anew  church  in,  659 
Wilkinson,  late  SirGarduer,  F.R.S.,  1005 
Willesden,  980 

Willis,  the  late  Professor,  203 
Winchester : new  screen  in  cathedral, 
194;  Otterboune,  332;  new  vicarage 
house  of  St.  Faith,  1114 
Window,  stained-glass,  ia  chapel  of 
Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  281 
Wolverhampton  : sanitary  state  of,  523  ; 

from,  678  ; fatal  fall  of  houses,  840 
Won  by  a toss,  1067 
Woodcarvers  of  Switzerland,  413 
Wood-carving  in  English  homes,  307 
Woodward,  the  late  Mr.  Jas.,  780 
Worcester  Theatre  Koyal,  94 
Work,  an  important,  in  the  ci’y,  259 
Work  that  will  have  to  be  done,  313 
Working  men’s  Club  Union,  673 
Works,  French  report  on  public,  389 
Workmen,  technical  education  of,  503  ; 

the  Parliament  of  English,  557 
Workhouse : Bala,  686 ; Huntingdon 
Union,  drainage  of,  489  So.  Pancras, 
at,  354;  Sheffield,  proposed  new,  893, 
911,  933  ; Shields,  new,  743 
Wurtemburg,  timber  trade  of,  443 

YORK  City  and  County  Bank,  38 

ZANZIBAR  and  its  art  teachings,  £63  ; 
the  Anglican  Church  in,  795 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABBEY,  WESTMINSTER,  Tomb  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  as  restored,  553 
Aberdeenshire,  Invercauld,  Braemar,  508,  609 
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Robert  Hoole,  Architect. 

OBERT  HOOKE 
* assisted  at  the  birth 
of  Science  in  England, 
and  initiated  inven- 
. tions  that  are  still 
' unsuperseded.  He  is 
allowed,  by  all  who 
are  capable  of  giving 
| an  opinion,  to  have  been  the 
greatest  philosophical  mechanic 
that  ever  lived,  yet  his  name 
is  only^known  to  the  few,  and 
by  the  many  who  are  advan- 
\ taged  by  his  inventions  he  is 
almost  totally  disregarded.  We 
are  indebted  to  him  for  indis- 
pensable instruments  in  nearly  every  branch 
of  science,  but  some  of  his  inventions  have 
been  re-discovered  by  other  men,  and  have 
since  received  their  names.  He  gave  accu- 
racy to  the  art  of  watchmaking  by  invent- 
ing the  balance  spring  and  duplex  escape- 
ment, and  the  watch-wheel  cutting . engine. 
He  invented  a method  of  grinding  spectacle 
lenses,  by  means  of  which  more  than  100 
could  be  ground  at  once  to  the  same  focal 
power.  He  made  the  barometer  a weather-glass, 
and  the  air-pump  an  efficient  instrument.  He 
invented  a hearing-trumpet,  and  hinted  at  the 
stethoscope,  a hint  that  was  not  appropriated 
until  1816,  when  it  was  applied  by  Laenneo.  He 
invented  the  circular  pendulum,  which  was 
applied  by  Watt  to  the  steam  engine,  and  is 
familiar  to  us  as  Watt’s  governor,  the  spring 
balance,  now  known  as  Salter’s  spring  balance, 
the  sextant,  the  first  fixed  transit  instrument, 
and  the  spirit  level.  Here,  however,  we  must 
stop,  not  for  lack  of  material,  but  to  save  our 
artiole  fi  om  being  merely  a catalogue  of  Hooke’s 
inventions. 

Hooke  had  the  misfortune  to  bo  outshone  by 
two  most  illustrious  contemporaries  in  two 
different  departments,  viz.,  Newton  and  Wren, 
but  as  a second  wrangler  of  one  year  may  be  a 
better  man  than  the  first  wrangler  of  another 
year,  so  the  man  who  could  stand  at  all  by  the 
side  of  such  men  as  these  must  be  worthy  of 
great  honour.  Mr.  Alexander  Bryson  sums  up 
his  valuable  “ Exposition  of  the  Mechanical 
Inventions  of  Dr.  Robert  Hooke,”*  in  these 
words,  " Hooke  stood  very  near  Newton.  They 
are  twin  stars,  forming,  when  casually  seen,  but 
one  luminary,  but  when  more  carefully  observed 
differing  in  their  brightness,  ‘ as  one  star 


differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.’”  Dr. 
Tyndall  concludes  his  first  lecture  on  “ Sound” 
with  an  extract  from  Hooke’s  works,  and  says, 

I do  so  the  more  willingly,  becauso  I fear  his 
contiguity  to  Newton  has  too  much  dimmed  the  : 
name  and  fame  of  this  extraordinary  man.” 

Hooke,  however,  has  not  merely  been  neg- 1 
lected,  he  has  been  maligned.  Biot  most  un- 
justly said  of  him,  “ Hooke  est  mort ; e’etaitun  . 
homme  de  genie  et  un  mauvais  homme;  la 
societe  y gagne  plus  que  la  geometrie  n’y  perd.”  | 
This  epigrammatic  dictum  is  perfectly  untrue, 
and  is  merely  founded  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
jealous  and  irritable.  It  would  be  meting  out 
peculiarly  hard  measure  were  wo  to  gibbet  as 
bad  men  all  the  great  who  have  been  unamiable. 
Hooke  had  some  excuse  for  his  irritability 
in  that  he  was  often  right  in  his  quarrels,  and 
for  his  jealousy  in  that  he  was  often  robbed  of 
his  ideas.  Aubrey  hints  that  even  the  great 
Dr.  Wallis  “ steals  feathers  from  others  to  adorn 
his  own  cap.  For  example,  he  lies  at  watch  for 
Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  discourse,  Mr.  Robert 
Hooke,  Dr.  William  Holder,  &c. ; puts  down 
their  notions  in  his  note-book,  and  then  prints  it 
without  owning  the  authors.” 

It  is  said  that  at  first  Hooke  was  very  com- 
municative of  his  discoveries  and  inventions,  till 
as  he  affirmed  some  persons,  improving  upon 
his  hints,  published  them  for  their  own,  which 
at  last  rendered  him  olose  and  reserved. 

We  have  on  a former  occasion*  drawn  atten- 
tion to  some  of  Hooke’s  scientific  claims,  and 
shall,  therefore,  now  confine  ourselves  more 
particularly  to  his  work  as  an  architect,  giving, 
however,  at  the  same  time  a short  sketch  of  his 
life.  Robert  Hooke  was  the  son  of  John  Hooke, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Freshwater,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  where  Robert  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1635.  For  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life 
he  was  so  weakly  that  his  parents  had  little  hopes 
of  rearing  him.  He  was  willing  to  learn  any- 
thing,  but  his  father  gave  up  tenching  him  on 
account  of  his  frequont  fits  of  headache.  Being 
left  to  himself,  he  spent  his  time  in  making  little 
mechanical  toys,  and  discovered  as  a child  the 
same  taste  that  possessed  him  through  life.  He 
took  an  old  brass  clock  to  pieces  and  made  a 
wooden  one  that  would  go ; he  constructed  a 
little  ship  that  would  sail,  and  copied  several 
prints  with  pen  and  ink.  At  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
on  account  of  his  fancy  for  drawing  he  was 
placed  with  Sir  Peter  Lely,  but  the  smell  of  the 
oil  colours  increasing  his  headaches  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  painter’s  studio.  He  now 
went  to  Westminster,  and  was  a scholar  in  the 
great  Dr.  Busby’s  house.  He  advanced  so 
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rapidly  in  his  studies  that  he  was  sent  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1650  or  1653,  as  a servitor  to 
Mr.  Goodman.  About  1655  he  began  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  knot  of  philosophers  then 
living  at  Oxford.  He  assisted  the  celebrated 
physician  Dr.  Thomas  Willis  in  his  chemical 
researches,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward  advised  him  to 
apply  himself  to  astronomy.  He  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  select  society  that  afterwards 
grew  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  became 
assistant  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.  In  1650 
he  invented  and  communicated  to  Dr.  Wilkins 
thirty  different  modes  of  flying,  and  contrived 
artificial  muscles  to  fly  with.  In  1662  his  life’s 
work  was  commenced  by  his  appointment,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  Robert  Moray,  as  curator  of 
experiments  to  the  Royal  Society.  Sir  Edward 
Hyde,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
conferred  on  Hooke  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1663, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Royal  Society  was 
established  by  royal  charter,  and  Hooke  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  council  one  of  the  original  fellows. 
Now  his  duties  continually  increased.  He  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  Society’s  repository 
or  museum,  to  whioh  was  added  in  1664  Daniel 
Colwall’s  collection  of  natural  and  artificial 
rarities.  Soon  afterwards  he  had  the  care  of 
the  library  thrust  upon  him.  He  succeeded 
Dr.  Dacres  as  professor  of  geometry  in  Gresham 
College,  and  had  an  annual  stipend  of  501.  for  life 
settled  upon  him  by  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  the 
condition  that  he  delivered  certain  lectures. 
Dr.  Ward  might  well  observe,  in  his  " Lives  of 
the  Gresham  Professors,”  that  “ a person  of  less 
abilities  than  he  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
discharge  the  duty  of  these  several  employ- 
ments at  once  with  reputation,  but  so  great  was 
his  industry,  so  accurate  his  skill  in  every 
province  he  undertook,  and  his  mind  so  fruitful 
of  new  inventions,  that  he  went  through  them 
all  with  general  approbation.”  The  council  of 
the  Royal  Society  always  found  Hooke  ready  to 
obey  their  wishes.  One  day  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  expresses  a desire  to  attend  a meet- 
ing, and  Hooke  is  directed  to  prepare  some 
experiments.  At  another  time  the  Queen 
requires  a thermometer,  Hooke  can  supply  one- 
No  subject  seems  to  have  come  amiss  to  him, 
be  it  the  transfusion  of  blood,  the  structure  of 
the  muscles,  or  theories  as  to  the  contagion  of 
the  plague.  He  was  able  to  take  his  part 
in  all  the  questions  as  they  arose,  and  he  turned 
to  architecture  because  circumstances  made  it 
the  question  of  the  day.  On  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1666,  he  exhibited  his  model  for  rebuild- 
ing London  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  were  well  pleased  with  it.  Sir  John 
Laurence,  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Society,  and  expressed  the  Lord 
1 Mayor’s  (Sir  Thomas  Bludworth)  and  Alder. 
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men's  approbation  of  the  said  model,  and  their 
desire  that  it  might  be  shown  to  the  king,  they 
preferring  it  much  to  that  which  was  drawn  up 
by  the  City  surveyor.  The  president  answered 
that  the  Society  would  be  glad  if  they  or  any  of 
their  members  could  do  any  service  for  the  good 
of  the  City,  and  that  Hooke  should  wait  upon 
the  king  with  them  and  his  model  if  they 
thought  fit  to  present  it.  Waller  had  not  seen 
this  model ; but  he  had  heard  that  all  the  chief 
streets,  as  from  Leadenhall-oorner  to  Newgate, 
and  the  like,  were  designed  to  lie  in  an  exact 
straight  line,  and  all  the  other  cross-streets 
turning  out  of  them  at  right  angles.  All  the 
churches,  public  buildings,  market-places,  and 
the  like,  in  proper  and  convenient  places. 
Hooke’s  scheme  came  to  nothing,  because  two 
others,  viz.,  those  by  Wren  and  Evelyn,  had 
been  previously  brought  under  the  king’s  atten- 
tion. Although  the  chief  responsibility  of 
rebuilding  the  whole  city  devolved  upon  Wren, 
that  great  man  recognised  the  advantage  of 
obtaining  the  skilled  assistance  of  Hooke,  and 
for  several  years  the  two  worked  together.  On 
February  6th,  1667,  experiments  were  tried  for 
raising  weights  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  pre- 
paratory to  those  which  were  afterwards  used  in 
throwing  down  the  masses  of  masonry  in  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  these  Wren  was  assisted 
by  Hooke,  Boyle,  and  Moray.  Hooke’s  model 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Corporation  to  him, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  City  sur- 
veyor. He  laid  out  the  ground  of  the  several 
proprietors  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  City,  and 
had  no  rest,  early  or  late,  from  persons  soliciting 
him  to  set  out  their  ground  for  them  at  once. 
In  this  occupation  he  made  a considerable  sum 
of  money,  which  he  locked  up  in  an  iron  chest, 
and  did  not  touch.  Hooke  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1666,  to  the  fact  that 
those  earths  which  will  vitrify  make  the  more 
lasting  bricks,  and  it  was  ordered  that  ho  should 
make  trials  of  several  earths,  by  burning  them 
in  a wind-furnace,  to  see  which  kind  would 
yield  the  best  brick.  He  afterwards  proposed 
an  expeditious  way  of  making  bricks.  In  1668 
he  presented  to  the  Counoil  a design  for  the 
Society’s  new  house,  or  college,  to  be  built  on  a 
piece  of  ground  given  them  by  Henry  Howard, 
of  Norfolk ; but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
approved,  for  Dr.  Wilkins  was  desired  to  pro- 
cure Dr.  Wren’s  design  for  the  building.  Not 
only  was  Hooke’s  plan  neglected,  but  he  was 
ordered  to  get  a model  made  of  the  design  that 
superseded  it,  and  to  consider  of  buying  mate- 
rials, of  contracting  with  workmen  to  be  paid 
by  measure,  for  so  much  a rod  and  square,  as  also 
to  find  out  a person  to  be  constantly  present,  and 
to  see  the  workmen  do  their  duty.  Hooke  was  the 
architect  of  three  important  buildings  in  London, 
which  have,  however,  long  been  swept  away, — viz., 
Bethlem  Hospital  in  Moorfields,  old  Montague 
House,  Bloomsbury,  and  Aske’s  Hospital  at 
Hoxton.  In  1246  Simon  Fitz-Mary,  one  of  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  founded  Bethlem  Hospital  in 
Bishopsgate  Without,  and  at  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  the  City 
of  London,  who  converted  it  into  a mad-house. 
This  building  was  taken  down  in  1675,  and  the 
hospital  removed  to  Moorfields.  Hooke  was  chosen 
to  design  this  second  Bedlam,  a view  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  Strype’s  edition  of  Stow’s  Survey. 
No  time  was  lost  in  the  construction  as  the  large 
building,  which  cost  17,000Z.,  and  accommodated 
150patients,  was  finished  in  1676.  The  oldhospital 
would  only  hold  about  fifty  or  sixty  patients.  In 
1814  the  Moorfields  Hospital  was  pulled  down, 
the  first  stone  of  the  present  one  in  St.  George’s- 
fields  having  been  laid  on  April  18, 1812.  Mon- 
tague House,  Bloomsbury,  was  built  by  Hooke 
for  Ralph  Montague,  third  Baron  Montague  of 
Boughton,  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  Duke  of  Montague  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Evelyn  went  to  see 
the  house  in  1679,  the  year  after  it  was  built,  and 
he  describes  it  as  “somewhat  after  the  French.’’ 
When  he  went  again  in  1683  he  set  down  in  his 
“Diary”  a much  fuller  account  of  both  outside 
and  inside.  He  writes, — “ It  is  a stately  and 
ample  palace.  Signor  Yerrio’s  fresco  paintings, 
especially  the  funeral  pile  of  Dido,  on  the  stayre- 
case,  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  Fight  with  the  Cen- 
taurs, Effeminacy  with  Dejanira,  and  apotheosis 
or  reception  amongst  the  gods,  on  the  walls  and 
roofe  of  the  greate  roome  above,  I think  exceedes 
anything  he  has  yet  done,  both  for  designe, 
colouring,  and  exuberance  of  invention,  compar- 
able to  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  or  what 
they  so  celebrate  at  Rome.  In  the  rest  of  the 
chamber  are  some  excellent  paintings  of  Holbein 
and  other  masters.  The  garden  is  large,  and  in 


good  aire,  but  the  fronts  of  the  house  not 
answerable  to  the  inside.  The  court  at  entrie 
and  wings  for  offices  seeme  too  neere  the  strcete, 
and  that  so  very  narrow  and  meanly  built  that 
the  corridore  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  to 
hide  the  court  from  being  overlook’d  by  neigh- 
bours, all  which  might  have  been  prevented  had 
they  plao’d  the  house  further  in  the  ground,  of 
which  there  was  enough  to  spare.  But  on  the 
whole  it  is  a fine  palace  built  after  the  French 
pavilion  way,  by  Mr.  Hooke,  the  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Society.”  This  house  did  not  last  for 
eight  years,  for  on  January  19,  1G85-6,  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  while  in  the  occupation 
of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  to  whom  Lord  Mon- 
tague had  let  it  for  500  guineas  per  year. 
The  Countess  of  Devonshire  and  her  children 
escaped  to  Southampton  House  in  Bloomsbury, 
square,  where  Lady  Rachael  Russell  was  living 
at  the  time.  Lord  Montague’s  loss  by  the  fire 
was  estimated  at  40,0001.,  besides  6,000J.  in 
plate,  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire’s  loss  in  pic- 
tures, hangings,  and  other  furniture  was  very 
considerable.  The  second  Montague  House  was 
built  by  Monsieur  Poughet,  and  it  was  in  this 
building  that  the  British  Museum  was  established 
in  1753. 

In  1691  Hooke  was  chosen,  at  the  instigation 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  to  design  a building  for 
the  almshouses  founded  by  the  Haberdashers’ 
Company,  at  Hoxton,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Robert  Aske,  who  left  30,0001.  to  that  Company 
for  building  and  endowing  a hospital  for  the 
relief  of  twenty  poor  members  of  the  Haber- 
dashers’ Company,  and  for  the  education  of 
twenty  boys,  sons  of  decayed  freemen  of  the 
Company.  The  architect  proposed  that  there 
might  be  instituted  a mathematical  school  for 
boys  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  astro- 
nomy and  navigation,  which  at  first  was  well 
approved  of  by  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  affair.”  Hooke  was  blamed 
for  exceeding  the  sum  allowed  for  the  building, 
and  thus  lessening  the  revenue  of  the  hospital,  but 
he  asserted  that  this  was  not  his  fault,  as  altera- 
tions were  made  in  his  design,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  procure  and  agree  with  the  workmen. 
The  hospital  was  pulled  down  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  rebuilt  from  the  designs  of  D.  R. 
Roper,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  what  it  was  like, 
but  Waller  refers  to  the  “due  proportion  of  its 
parts  and  beauty  of  the  whole.” 

The  brilliancy  of  Hooke’s  career  as  a philo- 
sopher has  thrown  his  genius  as  an  architect  into 
the  Bhade,  and  his  biographers,  Waller  and 
Ward,  have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  his 
works  in  that  capacity.  Although  we  do  not 
possess  much  material  for  an  estimation  of  the 
opinion  in  which  his  powers  were  held  by  his 
contemporaries,  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  advice 
was  much  sought  after.  His  judgment  muBt 
have  been  highly  esteemed  by  Wren,  or  that 
great  architect  would  not  have  put  the  confidence 
in  him  he  did  as  his  acting  lieutenant.  Had 
Hooke’s  name  not  stood  high  as  an  architect,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  projectors  of  great  build- 
ings such  as  Bethlem  Hospital,  Montague  House, 
and  Aske’s  Hospital  would  have  come  to  him  at 
such  different  periods  of  his  life  as  the  years 
1675,  1679,  and  1692.  Other  large  buildings 
may  have  been  designed  by  him,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  assisted  Wren  in  many  of  his 
celebrated  works. 

Hooke’s  last  days  were  not  happy.  In  1687 
his  brother’s  daughter  Grace,  who  had  lived 
with  him  for  some  years,  died,  and  he  was  left 
alone.  His  grief  did  notj  soon  wear  away,  and 
he  became  less  active,  and  more  melancholy  and 
cynical.  In  1691,  Archbishop  Tillotson  gave 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1696,  which  was  also  his  birthday, 
his  Chanoery  suit  against  Sir  John  Cutler,  and 
that  knight’s  executors,  waB  decided  in  his 
favour.  Sir  John  founded  the  lecture  for  Hooke 
in  1664,  and,  after  receiving  a deputation  from 
the  Royal  Society  to  thank  him  for  “ his  parti- 
cular favour  to  a worthy  member,  and  for  that 
respect  and  confidence  he  hath  hereby  expressed 
towards  their  whole  body,”  he  neglected  to  pay 
the  salary  of  50J.  a year.  Cutler  has  not 
received  the  severe  reprehension  that  his  con- 
duct in  this  case  deserves,  but  if  we  compare  i 
with  his  conduct  towards  the  College  of  Physicians 
we  shall  see  how  mean  and  contemptible  he  was. 
In  1674,  he  expressed  himself  as  desirous  of 
defraying  a portion  of  the  expense  of  the  new 
building  of  the  College  in  Warwick-lane.  He 
was  thanked  for  his  kindness,  and  a statue  in 
his  honour  was  voted  by  the  members.  After 
his  death  it  was  found  that  his  supposed  gift  had 
been  set  down  in  his  books  as  a loan,  and  his 


executors  sent  in  a demand  for  this  sum,  as  well 
as  for  an  actual  loan,  and  interest  on  both. 

In  1697,  Hooke  began  to  write  his  own  life, 
which  was  to  contain  a full  account  of  his 
inventions,  &c.,  when  and  how  made,  and  by 
what  means ; but  he  only  commenced  this 
interesting  work.  One  day  he  fell  down-stairs 
from  giddiness,  cutting  his  head,  bruising  his 
shoulder,  and  hurting  his  ribs.  He  grew  blinder 
and  blinder,  and  for  more  than  twelve  months 
before  his  death  he  was  almost  helpless.  He- 
lived  a dying  life  for  a considerable  time,  and 
departed  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1702-3,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate, 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  then  in 
London  attending  his  funeral.  He  had  the 
greatest  objection  to  making  a will,  and,  there- 
fore, although  he  had  often  given  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  intended  to  leave  his  property  to 
build  a handsome  house  for  the  Society,  with 
Library,  Museum,  Laboratory,  &c.,  and  to 
endow  a physico-mechanical  lecture,  he  had  done 
nothing  towards  carrying  out  these  intentions. 
His  property,  which  consisted  of  many  thousand 
pounds  in  gold  and  Bilver,  enclosed  in  an  iron 
chest,  locked  up  thirty  years  before  his  death, 
went  to  distant  relations. 

No  portrait  of  the  philosopher  is  known  to 
exist,  and  this  is  perhaps  not  strange  when  we 
learn  from  Waller  that  “ as  to  his  person  he  was 
but  despicable,  being  short  of  stature,  very 
crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a meagre  aspect.” 
Such  were  the  infirmities  of  the  outer  man, 
brought  on  in  early  life  by  frequently  using  a 
turner’s  lathe,  and  in  later  life  by  turning  night 
into  day.  He  seldom  went  to  bed  till  two  or 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  frequently  not 
at  all.  He  pursued  his  studies  all  night,  and 
took  a short  nap  in  the  day.  What  the  inner 
man  was  we  have  seen,  and  Waller  adds  that  he 
had  a piercing  judgment  into  the  disposition  of 
others,  and  would  often  give  shrewd  guesses  and 
smart  characters. 

When  Hooke  died,  a mathematician,  an 
astronomer,  a meteorologist,  a physiologist,  and 
a mechanic,  of  unusual  powers  left  this  woi’ld. 
The  followers  of  all  these  branches  of  science 
look  up  to  him  as  a master,  and  for  the  credit  of 
our  profession,  we  are  proud  to  be  able  to  add 
his  name  to  the  roll  of  distinguished  English’ 
architects. 


THE  DESIGNS 

FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS, 
GOSWELL  ROAD: 

The  result  of  the  offer  of  premiums  (250 1. 
and  1501.)  for  the  first  and  second  best  designs- 
for  dwellings  to  bo  erected  in  Goswoll-road  for 
the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  has- 
been  already  published.  Some  few  particulars 
of  the  competition  will  doubtless  interest  our 
readers.  The  site  is  a somewhat  awkwardly- 
shaped  plot  of  land,  at  the  point  where  King- 
street  meets  Goswell-road,  running  into  it  very 
obliquely : it  adjoins  Compton  Buildings,  be- 
longing  to  the  Company,  and  includes  a printing- 
ink  manufactory,  the  site  of  which  is  at  present 
not  available. 

Observance  of  the  following  particulars  re- 
lating to  construction  was  prescribed  : — 

"1.  The  dwellings  must  be  self-contained,  with  the 
entrance  door-openings  to  the  external  air. 

2.  Each  dwelling  must  be  so  arranged  that  a free  cur- 
rent of  external  air  can  be  passed  through  the  dwelling 
by  opening  th^doors  and  windows. 

3.  The  staircases  must  be  external. 

4.  The  roofs  are  to  be  flat,  and  access  to  the  same  is  to 
be  provided. 

6.  The  buildings  must  not  be  carried  to  a greater  height 
than  five  stories  above  the  basements,  if  any,  and  no 
rooms  are  to  be  less  in  height  than  8 ft.  0 in.  between  floor 
and  ceiling. 

0.  Dwellings  of  three,  four,  and  five  rooms  each  are  to 
be  provided,  including  kitchen  or  scullery.  Shops  with 
rooms  attached  are  to  be  provided  on  the  ground-floor  in 
the  Go3well-road  frontage,  having  the  principal  entrance 
from  Goswell-road,  and  separated  from  the  dwellings  over 
by  a fireproof  ceiling.  Each  dwelling  is  to  be  provided 
with  separate  domestic  conveniences. 

7.  As  a moderate  return  upon  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
must  be  .obtained,  economy  of  construction,  combined 
with  strength  and  durability,  will  be  one  of  the  principal 
points  to  be  considered  in  judging  the  merits  of  designs. 
Economy  of  repairs  and  good  sanitary  arrangements  are 
absolutely  essential." 

The  programme  said, — “ The  directors  do  not 
undertake  to  carry  out  either  of  the  two  designs 
which  may  be  selected,  nor  do  they  bind  them- 
selves to  employ,  in  the  execution  of  the  works, 
either  of  the  persons  whose  designs  may  be  so 
selected.”  In  response  to  their  offer,  twenty 
sets  of  designs  were  sent  in,  and  were  hung  in 
the  following  order,  in  the  first  instance  at  the- 


Jan.  2,  1875.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Mansion  Iloase,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  hall 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  where  they  still 
are : — 

1.  “Fiat.” 

2.  “ Salntaris.” 

3.  “ Semper  Paratus.” 

4s.  “C)mfort.” 

5.  " Work  hard  for  a laudable  object.” 

G.  “ Domus  arnica,  Dotuua  optima.” 

7.  “ Hygiene.” 

8.  “ Aspiro.” 

9.  “250.” 

10.  “ Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile 

dulce.” 

11.  “ Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.” 

12.  “ IJsui  Civium.” 

13.  “Ex  sorde,  dare  munditiem.” 

14.  “ Efficiency  with  economy.” 

15.  “Au  Bou  Droit.” 

16.  “ Dons  nobis.” 

17.  “Beta.” 

18.  “ Strive.” 

19.  “Self-contained.” 

20.  “ Yi  et  Virtute.” 

The  last  design  did  not  arrive  within  the  time 
named  in  the  instructions,  and  was,  conse. 
quently,  placed  out  of  the  competition.  After 
the  drawings  had  been  received,  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  on  the  part  of  his  brother  directors, 
invited  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Charles  Barry, 

George  Godwin,  and  Alfred  Waterhouse,  in 
awarding  the  premiums,  and  the  two  first 
named  (Mr.  Waterhouse  being  detained  abroad) 
made  the  following  report : — 

“ lonclon,  18/A  December,  1874. 

To  the  Directors  of  ‘ The  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company.’ 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we, 
the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  twenty  sets  of  plans 
sent  in  for  competition  for  the  premiums  otl'ered  by  you 
for  designs  for  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  estate  pur- 
chased by  the  Company  in  Goswell-road,  under  ‘Instruc- 
tions to  Architects,’  dated  the  14th May,  1874. 

While  several  of  these  designs  show  evidence  of  the 
devotion  of  much  time,  ability,  and  thought  on  the  part 
of  their  respective  authors,  we  regret  to  notice,  neverthe- 
less, that  no  very  striking  ana  original  treatment  is 
developed  in  any  of  them.  This  may  perhaps  partly  be 
the  result  of  the  very  precise  conditions  by  which  all  the 
competitors  were  bound  as  to  height  of  buildings,  re- 
quisition that  the  roofs  be  flat,  definite  number  of  stories,  „„ 

Ac.;  and  lastly  the  necessity  to  occupy  the  site  very  fully  selves  under  any  del 
'u  order  to  produce  an  anticipated  satisfactory  commercial  ! their  failure.  Thei 


baloony  wholly  his  own.  The  Bite  is  somewhat 
overcrowded. ' A covoriDg  is  provided  to  the  flat 
roof,  so  as  to  make  it  available  at  all  times. 

“ Usui  Civium  ” gives  a stairoase  back  and 
front,  scarcely  necessary ; there  is  some  waste 
of  room  in  passages ; and  the  w.c.  opens  into  the 
scullery,  which  is  very  objectionable ; otherwise 
it  iB  not  a bad  plan,  and  the  site  is  well  utilised 
by  a bisecting  street.  It  proposes  S07  rooms  at 
a cost  of  521.  per  room. 

“ Hygiene  ” gives  good  domestic  offices,  a 
compaot  plan  (with  some  waste  in  passages), 
and  a bad  elevation  ; 666  rooms,  no  coBt  given. 

The  plan  of  “ Strive  ” is  ingenious,  and  in 
many  respects  suitable ; but  would  place  some 
of  the  rooms  in  constant  shadow.  The  entrance 
doors  are  brought  objectionably  close  together. 
1,038  rooms  are  proposed,  at  a cost  of  42Z.  8s. 
per  room. 

“ Deus  Nobis”  has  some  good  features;  but 
rooms  are  entered  only  from  living-room.  The 
w.c.  is* external.  He  proposes  864  rooms,  at  561. 
per  room. 

The  chief  objections  to  be  observed,  more  or 
less,  in  the  other  designs  are, — want  of  separate 
approach  to  every  dwelling;  want  of  privacy, 
one  tenant  having  to  piss  the  windows 
of  another ; the  opening  of  one  room  into 
another ; and  connexion  of  the  w.c.  with  the 
interior  of  a room. 

The  directors  of  the  company,  after  awarding 
the  premiums,  came  to  the  following  resolution, 
which  they, — somewhat  hastily,  perhaps, — made 
public  at  the  same  time  that  they  announced 
the  result  of  the  award  : — 

“In  soliciting  the  designs  in  respect  of  which  the  pre- 
miums have  been  now  awarded,  the  Directors  made 
‘economy  of  construction,  combined  with  strength  and 
durability,’  a primary  condition.  The  Directors  are  how- 
ever of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  construction,  if  any  of  the 
plans  sent  in  were  carried  out,  would  much  exceed  the 
general  cost  to  which  the  Directors  have  hitherto  felt 
themselves  restricted,  regard  being  had  to  the  means  of  the 
working  classes.” 

The  Times,  making  this  the  text  for  a leading 
article,  said  : — 


designs  if  found  suitable,  and  would  employ  tho 
author  of  it  to  see  it  properly  carried  out,  they 
might  have  enlisted  more  experienced  talent 
than  has  been  the  case.  Going  back  for  an 
instant  to  the  question  of  cost.  We  have  under- 
stood that  45Z.  per  room  is  about  the  sum 
usually  expended  by  tho  Company,  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  this  might  not  wisely  in  some 
cases  be  increased.  The  cost  estimated  by  the 
author  of  the  premiated  design,  “ Salutaris,”  is 
50Z.  per  room,  or  about  10  per  cent.  more.  By 
this  plan,  larger  rooms  are  given  ; for  example, 
the  total  area  of  the  three  rooms  in  a three- 
roomed  dwelling  in  the  Company’s  model  plan 
appears  to  be  about  325  ft. ; whereas,  in  the 
rewarded  design,  the  three  rooms  have  an  area 
of  about  394  ft.,  which  is  more  than  20  per  cent, 
larger.  This  would  have  to  be  looked  into  more 
carefully,  of  course,  than  we  can  do  it.  We  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  right  intentions  and 
good  desires  of  the  Company,  and  have  no  doubt 
the  directors  will  discuss  carefully  the  whole 
question  of  improved  plan  and  enlarged  accom- 
modation. 


result  to  the  company  from  the  number  of  rooms 
producing  rents  placed  on  tho  land. 

We  have  agreed  to  recommend  for  the  first  premium  the 
design  marked  ‘Salutaris,’  as  to  which  we  deem  it  fair  in 
reference  to  our  observations  above  to  remark  that  the 
total  number  of  rooms  provided  is  small  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  other  designs,  because  the  author  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  ample  means  of  external 
light  and  air  from  internal  courts  and  open  spaces,  and  so 
has  not  occupied  the  site  so  fully  as  others  hive  done. 

We  recommend  for  the  second  premium  the  design 
marked  ‘ Self-contained,’  and  as  to  this  the  opposite  remark 
wo  think  applies — the  site  being  in  our  opinion  somewhat 
too  fully  occupied. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  our  selection  has  been  guided 
" a careful  study  of  the  instructions  issued  to  tho  cora- 


f'rom  a 

petitors,  and  of  the  arrangements  and  accommodation  (ns 
dwellings  to  be  separately  occupied)  which  the  designs 
indicate.  We  have  also  necessarily  had  carefully  to 
balance  advantages  against  defects  which  each  plan 
epectively  exhibits. 

In  addition  to  tho  two  designs  recommended  for  the 
premiums,  we  think  it  right  to  say  that  iu  our  opinioi 
the  plans  marked  ‘ Strive,’  ‘ Usui  Civium,’  ‘ Hygiene, 
also  deserve  commendation  in  the  order  in  which  we  place 
them, 

Chahles  Babky. 

Gjjobgb  Godwin.’ 

The  directors  afterwards  awarded  the  first 
premium  to  the  author  of  the  design  marked 
“Salutaris”  (Mr.  Henry  Macaulay,  Elm  Bank, 
Kingston-on-Thames),  and  the  second  premium 
to  the  author  of  tho  design  marked  “ Self- 
contained  ” (Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  of  No.  32, 
Poultry) 

The  design  marked  “ Salutaris  ” provides  about 
650  rooms,  at  an  average  cost,  according  to  the 
author,  of  50Z.  per  room.  The  arrangement  of 
the  'domestic  conveniences  is  good,  the  w.c. 
being  in  an  open  lobby ; separate  access  is  pro- 
vided to  each  room,  and  the  size  of  the  rooms  is 
good,  without  being  exoessive.  The  author  pro- 
poses to  cheapen  construction  by  the  use  of  walls 
formed  with  concrete  within  brick  facings, — an 
arrangement  which  would  require  care  to  ensure 
success.  There  are  not  so  many  shops  on  the 
ground-floor  as  there  might  be. 

“ Self-contained  ” is  a good  plan,  well  studied, 
and  full  of  information,  contrasting  very 
strongly  in  this  respect  with  several  of  the  other 
designs,  which  barely  explain  themselves.  The 
author  proposes  a total  of  1,044  rooms,  at  a cost 
called  by  him  about  67Z.  per  room,  which,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  somewhat  ia  excess  of  what 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  case.  The  w.c.  is 
external ; the  stairs  sufficient,  and  so  arranged 
that  each  tenant  is  entirely  private,  and  has  a 


“We  can  scarcely  congratulate  the  Directors  of  the 
Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company  upon  the  result 
of  their  attempt  to  secure  proper  plans  for  the  houses 
they  are  proposing  to  erect  in  Goswell-road,  though  we 
may  at  least  observe  with  pleasure  that  they  are  not  them- 

’ J delusion  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 

Jheir  Company  has  been  started  so  suc- 
cessfully lhat  it  is  the  more  curious  to  observe  the  point 
at  which  its  difliculties  have  begun.  It  has  got  land, 
capital,  and,  iu  fact,  everything  its  projectors  have  asked 
"ms  necessary  for  their  philanthropic  purposes,  but, 
spite  of  all,  they  cannot  find  an  architect  who  will  be 

ifiiciently  modest  in  his  aims  to  design  for  them  tho  one 

sort  of  building  which  they  require.  The  qualities  the 
Directors  ask  for  are  not  only  strength  and  durability  of 
construe  ion,  for  these,  we  may  hope,  it  would  not  be  hard 
for  them  to  secure.  They  ask  also,  very  properly,  that 
the  plan  sent  in  shall  be  economical,  and  the  task  becomes 
at  once  too  hard  or  too  demeaning  for  the  profession  to 
which  their  appeal  is  made.” 

Adding  in  conclusion  ; — 

“ We  could  wish  that  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who  have 
lately  sent  in  their  designs  for  the  erection  of  new  houses 
on  the  Goswell-road  estate  had  given  us  better  reason  to 
believe  that  the  profession  of  which  they  are  members  was 
at  all  aware  of  . tho  absolutely  vital  importance  of  tho 
condition  which  they  have  been  so  generously  pardoned 
for  disregarding.” 

The  inference  from  this  would  certainly  be, 
that  the  architects  who  had  responded  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  directors  had  allowed  their 
fancy,  such  as  it  was,  to  run  away  with  them, 
and  that  they  had  wasted  money  in  misplaced 
ornament  and  indulgence  in  grandiose  ideas ; 
and  the  probability  is  that  the  writer  in  the 
Times  himself  thought  so  when  he  penned  the 
words  in  question. 

It  is  only  fair  and  proper  to  say  that  this  is 
really  not  the  case.  Many  of  the  architects 
who  have  sent  in  designs  may  have  made  their 
probable  cost  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  houses 
which  have  been  heretofore  erected  for  the  com- 
pany by  enlarging  the  size  of  the  rooms,  makin. 
the  staircases  more  expensive  in  the  attempt  to 
secure  additional  privacy,  find  so  on  ; but  scarcely 
one  of  them  has  spent  20a.  more  on  the  outside 
than  the  strictest  economy  would  assent  to. 
The  gentle  scolding  to  which,  under  their  garb, 
the  profession  has  been  subjected,  is  in  this 
case  quite  undeserved.  And,  moreover,  we  may 
say,  iu  a parenthesis,  that  the  competitors  here 
must  not  be  regarded  as  representing  the  more 
experienced  portion  of  the  profession.  If  the 
directors  in  their  instructions,  instead  of  assuming 
that  they  would  not  undertake  to  carry  out  either 
of  the  two  designs  which  might  be  selected,  aud 
would  not  bind  themselves  to  employ,  in  tho 
execution  of  the  works,  either  of  the  persons 
whoso  designs  might  be  so  selected,  had  adopted 
the  precisely  opposite  course,  and  had  announced 
that  they  would  carry  out  one  of  the  selected 


KUGLER’S  HANDBOOKS  OF  PAINTING. 
The  four  volumes  which,  within  their  neat  and 
distinctive  white  covers,  include  the  latest  form 
in  which  Kugler’s  handbooks  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  schools  of  painting  in  Northern  Europe 
and  in  Italy  have  been  given  to  the  English 
reader,  though  brought  out  by  the  same  pub- 
lisher and  in  uniform  binding,  and  based  on  the 
same  original  author,  are  so  far  distinct  in 
regard  to  editorship  and  manipulation  as  to  form 
two  distinct  works,*  rathor  than  one  four- volume 
treatise.  The  “ Handbook  of  Italian  Painting” 
in  its  original  form,  by  Herr  Kugler,  of  Berlin, 
was  published  in  Germany  in  1837,  and  an 
English  translation  by  a lady,  edited  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  was  produced  in  this  country 
in  1841.  A succeeding  German  edition  was  fol- 
lowed by  second  and  third  English  editions, 
under  the  same  editing,  in  1851  and  1855.  Tho 
present  edition,  by  Lady  Eastlake,  contains 
numerous  alterations  and  extensions,  with  the 
intention  mainly  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  standard 
of  knowledge  of  the  present  day.  The  fresh 
matter  imported  into  it  is  derived  from  Messrs. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle’s  exhaustive  work,  and 
from  notes  collected  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
during  frequent  visits  to  Italy.  The  memoranda 
of  Miindler,  Burckbardt,  and  others,  as  con- 
tained in  the  “ Cicerone  for  Italy,”  translated  by 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Clough,  and  noticed  at  some  length 
in  our  columns  f at  the  time  of  its  publication, 
have  also  been  consulted.  The  work  in  its  present 
form,  therefore,  lays  claim  less  to  originality 
than  to  correctness  and  fulness  of  information 
within  certain  limits  imposed  by  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  volumes  to  a convenient  size. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  previous  editions  of  the  Handbook  in 
its  English  form  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
present  edition  is,  in  its  general  appearance  and 
typography,  entirely  uniform  with  those  which 
preceded  it,  and  the  careful  and  distinct  outline 
illustrations  (the  best  method  of  illustrating 
large  pictures  on  a small  scale  in  engraving)  are 
retained,  with  some  additions  in  the  same  style. 
To  those  to  whom  the  book  is  new  (and  there  is 
a continually  “rising  generation”  of  art  students 
and  travellers  to  each  new  edition  of  such  works) 
we  may  mention  that  the  Handbook  affords  a 
complete  historical  and  critical  sketch,  in  a con- 
densed form,  of  the  progress  of  Italian  painting 
from  what  we  may  term  the  earlier  post-Roman 
period  down  to  the  eighteenth  century ; not  only 
the  progress  of  tho  art  being  indicated,  but 
every  artist  of  note  mentioned  by  name,  with 
indications  where  to  look  for  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  examples  of  his  genius.  The 
Handbook  is  divided  into  sections,  under  the 
headings,  “ Early  Christian  Art, — Romanesque 
Style,”  “ Second  Stage  of  Development,” 
“ Third  Stage,”  “ Period  of  Highest  Develop- 
ment and  Decline,”  and  “Restoration  and 
Second  Decline.”  Under  the  second  stage  of 
development  are  included  Giotto  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  Sienese  and  other  minor  schools 


* Handbook  of  Painting  : The  Italian  Schools.  Based 
on  the  Handbook  of  Kugler.  Originally  edited  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  P.R.A.  Fourth  edition : 
Revised  and  remodelled  from  the  latest  Researches,  by 
Lady  Eastlake.  London  : John  Murray.  1874. 

Handbook  of  Painting : The  German,  Flemish,  ana 
Dutch  Schools.  Based  on  the  Handbook  ot 
Remodelled  by  the  late  Professor  4Y  a,agea.  A new 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  in  part  re-writteu  y 
J,  A.  Crowe.  Same  Publisher  and  Date. 

| See  Builder  of  June  7,  1873. 
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of  upper  Italy ; the  third  stage  ia  represented 
by  “ masters  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
followers,”  commencing  with  Paolo  Uccello,  and 
ending  with  the  pra?-Titianic  Venetians ; and 
what  the  “ period  of  highest  development  ” is 
every  one  knows  who  has  heard  of  painting  at 
all.  In  dealing  with  the  position  and  influence 
of  Giotto  in  art,  Kugler  does  fnll  justice  to  his 
elevation  of  aim  and  intensity  of  feeling,  while 
a note  of  “ C.  L.  E.”  draws  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  man,  and  his  “ freedom  from 
the  superstitious  enthusiasm  of  his  time,”  as 
accounting  in  great  measure  for  the  superior 
dramatio  interest  of  his  groups,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  formal  style  of  his  predecessors. 
In  the  same  note  (p.  120)  it  is  well  observed,  in 
reference  to  the  allegorical  character  of  many 
of  Giotto’s’ subjects  (upon  which  Kugler  lays  a 
good  deal  of  stress)  that  “ the  habitual  employ- 
ment of  allegory  characterises  an  epoch,  not  an 
individual ; for  a system  of  conventional  per- 
sonification must  of  necessity  be  the  gradual 
result  of  a general  understanding  and  common 
education.”  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  alien 
from  the  spirit  of  a formal  ecclesiastical  and 
allegorical  art  than  was  the  character  of  Giotto, 
judged  from  all  the  traces  of  it  which  survive, 
and  which  present  him  to  us  as  a man  having 
far  more  natural  affinity  with  such  a poet  as 
Chaucer  than  with  his  friend  Dante, — possessing 
at  least  the  same  high  spirit,  naive  humour,  and 
healthy  freshness  of  feeling  which  characterise 
the  English  poet. 

In  the  chapter  on  Raffaelle  well- deserved 
blame  is  given  to  that  untrustworthy,  entertain- 
ing, and  garrulous  writer,  Vasari,  for  his  mingled 
adulation  and  defamation  of  Raffaelle,  including 
statements  which  modern  investigation  has 
refuted.  Accordingly,  “ we  omit  the  florid 
paragraph  with  which  the  life  of  this  great  man 
was  introduced  in  a former  edition.  There  was 
no  need  to  depreciate  other  painters  in  order  to 
exalt  Raffaelle.”  The  characterisation  of  the 
master  of  Urbino,  as  it  stands  in  the  present 
edition,  rests  on  true  critical  grounds,  and  is 
enthusiastic  without  being  hyperbolical  or  over- 
balanced. The  weakness  (if  one  may  call  it  so) 
of  Leonardo,  arising  out  of  his  universality  of 
mind  and  genius,  by  which  “even  in  his  art  he 
was  pulled  in  opposite  directions,”  is  rightly 
estimated  and  pointed  out;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion 
that  “ with  fewer  gifts  there  would  have  been 
more  results.”  As  it  is,  one  must  admit  the 
justice  of  Kugler’s  remark  that  “nothing  is 
stranger  in  history  than  the  fact  of  so  great  a 
reputation  resting  on  so  shattered  and  uncer- 
tain a basis ; on  a single  work  long  reduced  to 
a shadow;  on,  at  the  most,  half  a dozen  pic- 
tures, for  which,  or  for  parts  of  which,  his 
hand  is  alternately  claimed  and  denied ; and 
on  unfinished  fragments  which  he  himself  con- 
demned.” 

“ The  only  real  solution  of  the  life  and  art 
of  Michelangelo  lies,”  says  Kugler,  “ in  the 
grand  and  independent  character  of  the  man 
himself”  : and  the  following  passage  in  relation 
to  his  genius  as  a sculptor  may  be  quoted  : — 

“Michelangelo’s  merits  as  a sculptor  will  ever  elicit 
most  varied  opinions.  To  those  who  bow  before  the 
purity  and  majesty  of  the  antique  he  will  always  be  what 
John  Gibson  called  him — ‘ a great  barbarian.’  But  all 
such  comparison  and  criticism  must  be  interdicted  while 
judging  him.  In  avoidance  of  the  accidental  and  the 
individual,  in  a certain  sense,  he  may  be  said  to  occupy 
common  ground  with  Phidias  himself;  but  all  community 
of  character  ceases  there.  Having  evidently  no  sympathy 
with  the  qualities  predominant  in  the  antique,  he  took  the 
only  alternative  open  to  an  original  mind,  by  departing  as 
far  as  possible  from  them.  Beauty,  repose,  symmetry, 
and  grace  ho  eschewed ; expression  and  individuality  he 
aimed  not  at ; detail  of  drapery  or  ornament  he  scorned. 
We  arrive,  therefore,  at  some  estimate  of  the  stupendous 
nature  of  thut  power  and  subjective  instinct  which,  in  the 
abseneo  of  all  these  qualities,  still  takes  our  admiration 
by  storm." 

It  is  always  interestiug  to  compare  judgments 
upon  the  great  masters  of  art  by  an  able  critio, 
nor  is  there  any  better  test  of  the  critical  value 
of  a work  of  this  kind  than  the  tone  adopted  in 
characterising  the  greatest  names  in  painting. 
The  secret  of  the  peculiar  magic  of  Titian  again 
is  ably  and  comprehensively  stated  in  the  remark 
that  “ the  beings  he  creates  seem  to  have  a high 
consciousness  and  calm  enjoyment  of  existence. 
An  ‘harmonious  sense  of  dignified  well-beiDg, 
removed  from  the  accidents  of  common  life,  and 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  principles  which 
governed  the  antique,  characterizes  them  all.” 
And  again — “ The  intellectual,  the  noble,  and  the 
splendid — the  well-formed,  the  well-fed,  and  the 
well-dressed, — were  the  natural  objects  of  his  art: 
he  scarcely  turned  the  other  side  of  the  shield  to 
view.”  This  is  most  true;  and  hence  it  may  be 


that  Titian  seems  to  want  something  that  appeals 
to  the  tenderer  and  holier  feelings  of  our  nature  ; 
he  does  not  touch  our  hearts,  and  he  has  always 
been  regarded  with  suspicion  and  half  dislike  by 
the  school  of  critics  and  thinkers  who  wish  to 
see  a moral  or  a religion  in  art ; he  is  as  thorough 
a Pagan,  in  fact,  as  any  Greek  artist  could  be  : 
but  look  at  his  art  from  the  purely  intellectual 
point  of  view,  and  it  stands  supreme  in  its  com- 
bined power  and  serenity.  To  the  mention  of 
one  other  painter  we  may  refer ; one  whose  real 
greatness  has  been  recognised  only  by  more 
recent  critics.  “ No  more  remarkable  painter 
than  Mantegna  has  lived,”  says  Kugler.  “ lie 
combined  an  intensely  realistic  tendency  with 
an  ardent  love  of  the  antique,  adding  to  these  ” 
(qualities  P)  “ great  power  of  invention,  a solemn 
poetry  of  feeling,  the  grandest  expression  of 
passion,  and  a mastery  of  hand  which  is  almost 
unique.  Whoever  has  learned  to  relish  this 
great  master  will  never  overlook  a scrap  by 
him” — all  which,  strictly  within  the  truth'  as  it 
is,  will  be  news  to  many  of  the  race  of  picture- 
gallery  tourists.  They  may  learn  lessons  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  points,  from  the 
Handbook;  meantime,  it  is  really  pleasant  to 
come  across  such  a thorough  appreciation  of  a 
painter  who  appeals  only  to  the  most  educated 
class  of  minds,  and  who  has  combined  classic 
repose,  stateliness,  and  purity  of  design,  with 
Gothic  fervour  and  romance,  to  a degree  perhaps 
scarcely  attained  by  any  other  painter. 

It  is  a strange  contrast  of  association  to  go 
from  the  Handbook  of  Italian  Painting  to  the 
companion  volumes  on  the  German,  Flemish, 
and  Dutch  schools.  From)  Titian  to  Diirer,  for 
instance, — what  a universe  of  feeling  seems  to  lie 
between  the  two ; and  how  strange,  uncouth, 
grisly  (almost),  seems  the  Northern  art,  as  com- 
pared with  the  serene  repose  and  voluptuous 
grace  of  the  South.  Yet  here  we  find  an  interest 
sometimes  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  greatest 
Italian  paintings,  in  the  intense  meaning  and 
earnestness  of  the  greater  of  the  Northern 
painters.  It  were  perhaps  “to  consider  too 
curiously  ” to  question  whether  such  a work  as 
Diirer’s  “Melancholia”  was,  in  regard  to  its  in- 
tellectual effect,  of  more  or  leBS  value  to  man- 
kind than  such  an  exquisite  realisation  of  physical 
beauty  as  the  Yenus  of  the  Uffizii  Gallery.  The 
point  would  probably  be  decided  by  most  people 
in  accordance  with  the  bent  of  their  own  nature, 
rather  than  on  any  principle  ; and  perhaps  the 
two  things  are  hardly  subjects  of  comparison. 
The  handbook  of  these  Northern  schools  has 
passed  through  more  transformation  and  editing, 
since  it  was  published  by  Kugler,  than  is  the 
case  with  that  of  the  Italian  school.  Dr.  Waagen, 
in  1860,  remodelled  Kugler,  and  now  Mr.  Crowe 
has  remodelled  Waagen,  and  added  copious  notes 
and  comments  of  his  own,  generally  distinguished 
by  brackets.  Among  the  alterations  from  the 
previous  editions,  Mr.  Crowe  points  out  that  he 
discards  Dr.  Waagen’s  theory  of  a “ Teutonic 
school,”  whilst  he  endeavours  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  origin  of  painting  in  the  Netherlands. 
“ Some  interest  is  for  the  first  time  given 
to  the  painters  who  were  the  precursors  of 

the  Yan  Eycks  in  Flanders Of 

Rembrandt  and  hiB  pupils  the  lives  have 
been  remodelled  or  re-written,  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  public  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  style  and  productions.  Almost  all  the  data 
illustrating  the  history  of  thelater  Dutch  painters 
have  been  subjected  to  a necessary  revision. 
Changes  of  no  less  magnitude  will  be  found  in 
the  accounts  of  German  schools.  Hans  Holbein, 
the  grandfather,  has  disappeared  from  the  Hand- 
book— his  existence  proved  to  be  a myth.  Hans 
Holbein,  the  father,  is  welcomed  back  to  the 
rank  which  he  had  lost,  and  we  assign  to  him 
seven  of  the  pictures  which  critics  had  learned 
to  attribute  to  his  son.”  These  and  other 
revisions  made  in  the  new  edition  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calling  attention  to;  to  enter 
into  the  questions  involved  in  them  would  be 
going  beyond  our  present  limits  ; and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Crowe,  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
conscientious  students  of  the  history  of  painting, 
scarcely  needs  any  recommendation  to  our 
readers,  and  is  itself  a guarantee  that  the  new 
edition  of  this  part  of  the  Handbook  is  up  to  the 
standard  of  information  of  the  present  moment. 


Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  next  meet- 
ing  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  January 
4th,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Knollys,  entitled,  “ The  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Question.” 


WORKING  OF  THE  SANITARY  ACT. 

Sir, — I have  been  much  pleased  with  your 
article  “ Oa  the  First  Principles  in  Sanitary 
Work,”  contained  in  your  issue  for  Dec.  12. 
Evidently  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  in- 
ternal working  of  the  Sanitary  Act,  as  well  as 
with  many  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  members 
who  constitute  these  recently-formed  Boards. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  other  matters 
which  militate  against  the  working  of  the  Act, 
which  you  have  overlooked.  Perhaps  you  may 
not  be  aware  of  their  existence.  The  one  to 
which  I wish  particularly  to  draw  your  atten. 
tion  is  the  private  connexions  of  sanitary  officials 
with  the  Board  that  employ  them,  and  their 
connexions  with  the  private  property  of  the  dis. 
trict  over  which  they  may  have  control.  Take 
for  example  a rural  sanitary  district,  made  up  of 
farmers,  the  village  rector,  and  the  local  land- 
owner. Arrange  them  as  follows  : — 


Local  Landowner.,,  Chairman. 

Tillage  Hector Vice-Chairman. 

Farmers General  Members  of  the  Board. 

Laudowner’s  Agent  Clerk  to  the  Board. 


And  you  have  a Board  powerful  enough  for  any. 
thing  but  carrying  out  the  Sanitary  Act.  This 
may  seem  to  you  a strango  medley  for  a public 
Sanitary  Board ; yet,  unfortunately,  a state  of 
things  very  similar  to  this  actually  exists. 

Here  the  position  of  the  farmer  is  merely 
nominal, — almost  self-elected.  He  stands  re- 
sponsible to  no  party  save  the  landlord  or  hia 
agent.  What  this  means  we  all  know.  He  may 
have  leanings.  Probably  he  has.  Friend  Jones’s 
house  is  quite  out  of  repair ; the  wind  and 
weather  come  through  the  walls  and  roof,  and 
he  has  no  closet  which  is  fit  to  be  used.  These 
are  all  matters  Mr.  Hodge  would  like  to  see 
made  right ; but  what  can  he  do  ? — his  agent 
is  clerk  to  the  sanitary  authority,  and  poor 
Mr.  Hodge  finds  it  prudent  to  think  the  matter 
over.  It  will  never  do  for  him  to  hazard  a com- 
plaint, or  to  risk  a vote,  when  his  own  agent  is 
the  culprit. 

Take  another  case,  that  of  Farmer  Tomkins- 
He  is  a member  of  the  sanitary  authority,  and 
lives  on  his  own  farm,  and  might,  for  that 
matter,  be  considered  independent ; but  Mr. 
Tomkins  has  four  or  five  grown-up  sons,  whom 
he  expects  to  make  into  farmers,  and  is  himself 
looking  out  for  a larger  farm,  having  made 
arrangements  for  his  own  to  be  managed  by  one 
of  his  younger  sons.  He  knows  good  farms  are 
difficult  to  obtain,  and,  like  “ kissing,”  a good 
deal  goes  by  favour.  This  makes  him  very  cir- 
cumspect at  the  Sanitary  Board,  and  especially 
courteous  in  his  bearing  towards  the  clerk,  who 
he  expects  may  have  a good  farm  to  let  shortly. 

Matters  now  take  another  turn.  Mr.  Broad- 
lands  has  received  a visit  from  the  sanitary 
officer,  and  knowing  the  bad  stato  of  his  pro- 
perty, consults  Friend  Brown,  who  advises  him 
to  put  himself  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk 
to  the  authority,  who  is  an  estate  agent,  and  will 
be  best  able  to  take  care  of  his  interests.  This 
Mr.  Broadlands  does,  and  finds  himself  well 
repaid  for  his  pains.  I think,  Mr.  Editor,  I have 
said  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  beg  to  sub- 
scribe myself T.  F. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Leeds.  — New  schools  have  been  recently 
opened  at  Saville-green,  also  at  Burley-road'. 
The  Saville-green  schools  are  the  largest,  and 
accommodate  1,035  children.  Two  junior  de- 
partments occnpy  the  main  block,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  are  placed  in  detached  buildings  on 
either  side  of  the  front.  The  architects  were, — 
Mr.  George  Corson  for  those  at  Saville-green,  and 
Messrs.  Henman  & Harrison  for  those  at  Burley- 
road.  The  schools  are  fitted  up  with  Moss’s 
patent  school-board  desks,  and  the  warming  and 
ventilating  by  Messrs.  Shillito  & Shorland’s 
patent  Manchester  sohool  grate. 

Rillington  ( E . R.  Yorkshire). — This  School 
Board  is  about  to  erect  a new  school,  having 
secured  a moBt  eligible  site  in  the  centre  of  the 
village.  It  is  to  be  erected  from  planB  prepared 
by  Messrs.  John  Gibson  & Son,  architects, 
Mai  ton. 


Street  Indicators. — We  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  suggestions  we  have  from  time  to  time  given 
as  to  the  names  of  the  streets  being  indicated, 
either  on  the  street  lamps  or  on  the  lighted  up 
postal  pillars,  are  having  some  practical  effect. 
In  Piccadilly  it  is  already  done,  and  the  Pariah 
of  Lambeth  are  advertising  for  plans  and  tenders 
for  the  same,  which  will  no  doubt  lead  to  some 
relief  of  the  present  confusion  of  darkness. 
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BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  VIENNA 
EXHIBITION. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  valuable 
Reports  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  recently  pub- 
lished. The  third  volume  contains,  amongst 
other  matters  interesting  to  our  readers,  a paper 
on  the  characteristic  features  of  the  buildings  of 
the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  as  compared  with 
the  buildings  erected  for  previous  International 
Exhibitions,  by  Sir  Digby  Wyatt ; and  another, 
called  a Technical  Paper  on  the  Exhibition 
Buildings,  by  W.  H.  Maw  and  James  Dredge. 
We  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  abstraot  of  the  103 
closely-printed  pages  which  form  these  reports. 
The  amount  of  information  which  they  convey  is 
so  varied,  as  well  as  so  exact,  that  no  engineer 
or  architect,  for  many  years  to  come,  would  be 
justified  in  attempting  to  design  a building  for 
exhibition  purposes,  without  a careful  study  of 
the  volume  in  question.  But  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  point  out  some 
of  the  most  salient  features  of  this  remarkable 
work,  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  chief  points 
of  comparison  between  its  structure  and  that  of 
its  various  predecessors. 

We  early  illustrated  and  described  the  build- 
ing for  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  It  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a nave  of  nearly  3,000  ft. 
in  length,  intersected  by  sixteen  transepts  (that 
is,  sixteen  on  each  side  of  the  nave),  and  passing, 
in  the  centre,  under  an  enormous  rotunda.  The 
two  eastern,  the  two  central,  and  the  two  western 
transepts  were  eaoh  connected  by  aisles  at  their 
extremities,  so  as  to  form  three  rectangular 
courts.  The  height  of  the  central  nave  was 
22  ft.  6 in. ; its  width,  82  ft.  10  in. ; the  length 
of  each  transept,  north  or  south  of  the  line  of 
the  nave,  was  246  ft.  3 in.  The  square  formed 
by  the  central  transepts,  around  the  rotunda, 
had  the  dimension  of  676  ft. 

The  roof  of  the  rotunda  must  be  first  imagined 
as  a cone,  of  a diameter  of  340  ft.,  and  an 
altitude  of  180  ft.  Concentric  with  the  great 
outer  ring  (of  which  we  shall  have  to  say  some- 
thing further),  at  a distance  of  50  ft.  from  the 
centre,  and  thus  of  120  ft.  from  the  circum- 
ference, a gigantic  louvre  arose,  from  the  surface 
of  the  cone,  to  the  height  of  34  ft. ; the  outer 
circle  of  the  cone  being  itself  raised  80  ft.  above 
the  floor.  The  roof,  continued  above  the  louvre, 
at  a slope  parallel  to  that  of  the  lower  portion, 
ran  on  till  it  reaohed  within  12  ft.  of  the 
centre ; in  which  position,  from  a ring  of  24  ft. 
diameter,  a straight-sided  and  domical  cupola, 
surmounted  by  an  imperial  orown,  rose  to  the 
further  height  of  60  ft.,  making  a total  elevation 
of  280  ft.  from  the  grouild. 

Under  this  enormous  shed,  which  had  a 
diameter  of  354  ft.  to  the  face  of  the  iron  and 
brick  pillars,  80  ft.  in  height,  from  which  it 
sprang,  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  might 
be  placed,  with  ample  room  to  spare.  Indeed, 
the  report  is  illustrated  by  a diagram,  which 
shows  first  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  (as  it  springs 
from  the  top  of  the  drum),  with  a diameter  of 
112  ft.  Above,  or  around  this,  is  figured  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter’s, — 

" The  dome,  the  vast  and  wondrous  dome, 

To  which  Diana’s  marvel  was  a cell; 

Christ’s  mighty  Bhrine  above  His  martyr’s  tomb,” — 

with  its  diameter  of  156  ft.  Slightly  exceeding 
thiB,  in  its  diameter  of  160  ft.,  and  in  the  some- 
what pointed  curvature  of  its  outline,  is  the 
dome  of  the  London  International  Exhibition  of 
1862.  It  would  have -been  instructive  to  add 
that  of  the  Albert  Hall,  with  its  major  diameter 
of  219  ft.,  and  minor  axis  of  185  ft.  Clear  above 
the  three  profiles  which  are  figured,  towers  the 
lantern  of  the  Vienna  roof.  Had  the  outer,  or 
lower,  cone  been  continued,  without  a break,  to 
the  apex,  it  would  still  have  cleared  the  summit 
of  the  dome  of  1862  by  more  than  a fifth  part  of 
its  height;  while  the  radius  of  the  Vienna  roof 
exceeded,  by  34  ft.,  the  diameter  of  the  Ken- 
sington dome. 

The  primary  constructive  feature  of  this  roof 
is  the  ring  which  receives  the  thrust  of  the 
girders  that  support  the  cone,  and  which,  by  its 
circular  tension,  enables  the  architect  to  dis- 
pense with  visible  tie-bars.  The  principle  is, 
of  course,  known  as  that  proper  to  all  great 
domical  constructions.  In  St.  Peter’s,  the  abut- 
ment of  the  dome  was  formed  by  a continuous 
iron  chain.  The  strength  of  the  circular  tit 
must  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  the 
horizontal  tie-bars  that  would  be  required  by  the 
thrust  of  a wagon. headed  roof,  of  the  same  span, 
that  the  weight  of  the  dome  bears  to  that  of  the 
vault.  The  ciroular  area  covered  by  the  one  is. 


of  course,  nearly  four-fifths  of  that  whioh  would 
be  roofed  by  the  other,  when  the  diameters  are 
equal.  Making  the  proper  allowance  for  area, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  throwing  all  the 
tension  into  a ring,  whioh  may  be  rendered  orna- 
mental as  a true  structural  feature,  and  thus 
dispensing  with  all  internal  visible  ties,  is  one 
whioh  enables  the  architect  to  achieve  his  most 
magical  triumph. 

There  is  one  point  which,  unless  it  has  escaped 
us  in  our  examination  of  these  riohly-filled 
volumes,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
brought  to  light.  We  have  been  told,  by  the 
designer  himself,  of  the  cost  of  this  engineering 
triumph.  The  figure  oitedper  cubio  foot  was  so 
low  that  wo  should  hesitate  to  write  it  down,  unless 
we  either  found  it  officially  stated,  or  had  before 
us  details  sufficiently  minute  to  assure  us  that  we 
were  not  losing  sight  of  some  element  of  cost. 

It  will  be  very  desirable,  if  it  can  be  attained, 
to  have  some  account  of  the  oost  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  building.  The  English  building  of 
1851,  the  original  Hyde  Park  Crystal  Palace, 
cost  193,000L- — less  32,0001.,  the  value  of  the  old 
materials ; that  of  Paris,  in  1855,  Sir  M.  D. 
Wyatt  states  at  little,  if  any,  short  of  a million 
sterling ; that  of  1867,  at  Paris,  the  same  writer 
only  describes  as  “ enormous.”  The  area  of  the 
1851  building  was  90,000  square  yards  ; that  of 
1862,  109,777  Bquare  yards ; that  of  the  main 
central  building  at  Paris,  in  1867,  was  183,333 
square  yards  ; that  of  Vienna,  exclusive  of 
covered  passages  and  courts,  136,606  square 
yards.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  enabled  to  com- 
pare the  respective  prioes  of  these  buildings, 
both  per  square  yard  of  area  covered  and  per  cubic 
yard,  or  foot,  of  bulk  enclosed.  This  is  the  more 
desirable  because  the  preceding  figures,  which 
we  have  calculated  from  data  given  in  this 
report,  differ  from  those  whioh,  in  the  year  1867, 
were  published  in  the  daily  journals.  These 
were  as  follow  (we  leave  the  price  in  franos  per 
square  yard,  as  it  was  stated  at  the  time)  : — 
London,  1851,  71,000  square  yards,  7,500,000 
francs ; Paris,  1855,  115,000  square  yards, 
11,000,000  francs ; London,  1862, 120,000  square 
yards,  15,000,000  francs  ; Paris,  1867,  146,588 
square  yards,  20,000,000  francs. 

It  is  evident  that  a great  domical  or  conical 
roof,  depending  on  its  own  tension  ring  for  unity, 
might  be  poised,  mathematically  considered,  on 
any  circular  wall,  or  ring  of  columns  or  piers, 
that  was  able  to  sustain  its  weight.  But  in  such 
a case  the  slightest  difference  of  level  would 
be  fatal  to  the  structure,  as  throwing  a side 
thrust  against  the  lower  piers.  Again,  the  force 
of  the  wind  on  the  roof,  or  the  unequal  weight 
of  snow,  if  in  a northern  part  of  the  world, 
wonld  have  a similar  effeot.  To  support  the 
Vienna  cone,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
piers  should  be  strong  enough,  in  combination 
with  other  parts  of  the  building,  to  act,  to  some 
extent,  as  abutments  ; nob  against  the  tendency 
of  the  cone  to  open  at  its  base,  which  was  coun- 
teracted by  the  tension  ring,  but  against  the 
danger  of  the  whole  roof  coming  bodily  in  either 
direction. 

The  great  tension-ring  in  question  is  formed 
of  a ciroular  box  of  wrought  iron,  the  length  or 
circumference  of  whioh  is  1,080  ft. ; the  top  and 
bottom  width,  11  ft.  7$  in. ; and  the  sides,  6 ft. 
The  bottom  of  the  box  forms  the  lowest  ring 
segment  of  the  cone.  The  upper  side  is  also  the 
lower  segment  of  an  exactly  similar  and  parallel 
cone,  and  the  two  sides  stand  at  right  angles  to 
the  roof.  All  four  sides  of  this  ring  girder  are 
available  in  resisting  the  tension  caused  by  the 
outward  thrust  of  the  roof. 

This  great  ring  was  supported  by  thirty-two 
wrought-iron  box-girders,  placed  vertically.  Each 
was  10  ft.  by  4 ft.  in  section,  and  was  made  in 
five  lengths,  of  20  ft.  eaoh,  the  bottom  length 
resting  on  wrought-iron  plate  bedded  on  con- 
crete. The  lower  tier  was  cased  in  wood,  and 
then  plastered,  the  portion  facing  inwards  being 
decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  Above  this 
was  a cornice,  formed  of  zino  sheeting,  on  a 
framework  of  iron,  which  formed  a gallery 
running  completely  round  the  rotunda.  Above 
the  cornice,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
tier,  was  a largo  ornamental  cone,  and  over  this 
the  conical  roof  was  covered  beneath  with  canvas, 
stretched  as  a velarium  over  the  whole  of  the 
under  surface.  The  canvas  was  divided  into 
thirty  equal  parts  or  gores,  each  compartment 
being  decorated  with  borderings,  and  with  an 
angel,  21  ft.  high  in  the  centre,  painted  in  oil. 

As  seen  externally,  the  building  was  composed 
of  a central  block,  with  two  symmetrical  wings, 
all  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  after  the 
manner  of  Palladio.  A great  triumphal  arch 


was  in  the  centre ; flanked  by  a pair  o 
Corinthian  pilasters  on  each  side ; between 
whioh  were  a pedimented  niohe,  a band  carved 
in  figure-subjects,  and  medallions  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress.  Above  all  the  building  towered 
the  gigantic  conical  dome,  which  was  treated, 
externally,  with  perfect  simplicity.  The  upper- 
part  of  the  rotunda  showed  itself  above  the  top 
of  the  roof  of  the  circular  alley  of  the  main 
structure  which  surrounded  it ; and  the  lower 
roof  had  the  appearance  of  a continuous  abutment 
to  the  great  cone. 

The  planning  and  decoration  of  the  Exhibition 
buildings  were  direoted  by  a committee  of  archi- 
tects, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Herr  Hasenauer, 
of  Vienna.  The  engineering  work  was  designed 
by  Herren  Engerth  and  Schmidt ; with  the  ex. 
ception  of  the  dome,  which  was  introduced  to 
the  commissioners  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell.  The 
work  for  this  feature  of  the  building  was  supplied 
and  fixed  by  Herr  Harkert,  of  Westphalia,  who 
modified  many  of  the  details  of  the  original 
design. 

Of  the  buildings  in  the  park,  in  general, 
erected  for  the  various  purposes  of  the  Exhibition, 
a luoid  and  readable  account  will  be  found  in  the 
report  by  Mr.  Hugh  Willoughby  Sweny.  Of  the 
general  aspect  of  the  exterior  of  the  main 
building,  Mr.  Sweny  speaks  as  highly  satis- 
factory ; although  but  one  point  of  view  com- 
manded the  struoture  in  its  entirety.  The 
spirited  execution  of  the  “arms”  of  eaoh  country, 
which  were  executed  in  stucco,  and  placed  over 
the  entrance  to  each  “ hof,”  or  court,  is  also 
described  as  worthy  of  admiration.  No  fewer 
than  sixty  exits  to  the  main  building  were  pro- 
vided from  these  “ hofs,”  added  to  the  originally  - 
deRigned  vomitoria.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
police  arrangements  were  Buch  as  to  render 
practically  useless,  for  half  an  hour  before  the 
time  of  closing  each  day,  nearly  all  the  doors, 
except  those  of  the  south  portal.  While  pointing 
out  how  far  the  controllers  of  the  Vienna 
building  were  from  making  the  best  of  so  many 
former  experiences,  as  to  the  accommodation  of 
vast  crowds,  and  the  rendering  splendour  of 
detail  subservient  to  magnificence  of  ensemble, 
Mr.  Sweny  rightly  describes  the  independent 
buildings,  for  distinot  purposes,  such  as  agricul- 
tural halls,  as  leaving  little  to  desire. 

A primitive  wooden  village,  the  fac  simile  of 
one  of  those  in  the  Styrian  Alps,  displayed  the 
simplest  and  rudest  form  of  construction  that  is 
applied  to  contemporary  human  habitation, — at 
all  events,  south  of  the  Arctic  regions.  These 
cottages  are  formed  of  rough  pine  trunks,  with 
pent-house  roofs,  covered  with  Bhingles,  held 
down  by  heavy  stones.  Under  the  oaves  are 
fixed  bars  to  hold  the  utensils  of  the  dairy.  The 
winter  store  of  firewood  is  piled  close  by,  and  a 
pump,  formed  of  the  unbarked  trunk  ot  a tree, 
is  ready  for  use  when  frost  will  allow.  Windows 
are  unknown  luxuries  ; the  walls  are  no  higher 
than  the  doorway  ; and  chimney  there  is  none, 
The  East  Galician  peasant-house,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  windows  on  either  side  of  the  door,  as 
well  as  at  the  sides  of  the  house,  and  a thatched 
roof  with  a wooden  chimney.  The  peasant- 
houseB  of  Northern  Hungary  rise  a step  higher  in 
architectural  dignity,  having  walls  of  planed 
planks,  a porch  to  the  door,  and  a projecting 
balcony  round  the  upper  story.  The  shingled 
roof  is  carried  down  over  the  balcony,  and  sup- 
ported on  wooden  pillars,  adorned  by  clustering 
hop-bines,  and  brilliant  scarlet  runners. 

The  Vorarlberg  peasant-house  is  so  elaborate 
as  to  be  something  much  superior  to  a cottage. 
Built  on  a rubble  foundation,  the  first  story  is 
protected  by  a verandah,  asoended  by  several 
steps.  On  each  story, — of  whioh  there  are 
three,  counting  a sort  of  attic  in  the  roof, — there 
is  a balcony,  all  of  which  are  supported  by 
pillars  carried  up  to  the  roof.  The  covering  of 
the  roof  was  of  fine  shingles,  that  of  the  walls 
of  a kind  of  wooden  scales.  The  whole  edifice 
looked  like  one  of  those  tiny  toy  Swiss  cottages 
that  are  kept  under  glass  shades,  if  seen  through 
a powerful  magnifying  glass.  More  picturesque 
Btill  was  the  Siebenburger  Szekler  house,  with  a 
deeply-eaved  overshadowing  roof,  a capacious 
and  hospitable  porch,  a gateway  like  the  “ lioh 
gates  ” still  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  rural 
churchyards  (as,  for  example,  at  Shalford,  near 
Guildford),  and  quaintly-carved  devices  mingled 
with  painting  in  red  and  blue.  Along  verandah 
ran  round  one  side  of  the  house,  the  pillars  of 
which  were  hung  with  festoons  of  maize,  a 
vegetable  which,  together  with  the  tobacco 
plant,  the  peasant  cultivated  in  his  garden.  The 
hall,  entered  by  a quaintly-carved  doorway, 
adorned  by  those  ancient  marks  of  dignity, — 
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Hiibstautial  door-posts,— was  hung  with  pottery. 
The  beams  of  the  principal  room  were  adorned 
with  maize.  Shelves  and  presses,  trophies  of 
arms,  and  stacks  of  wooden  pipes,  carved  and 
painted  chairs  and  tables,  and  the  brightly  em- 
broidered  dressos  of  the  inhabitants,  rendered 
the  Szekler  llaus  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
attractive  features  in  the  whole  Park.  We  have 
referred  to  the  presence  of  the  door-posts,  whioh, 
in  Early  French  architecture,  were  jealously- 
guarded  attributes  of  ancient  nobility.  Mr. 
Sweny  mentions  the  fact  that  the  rude  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Szekler  Haus  is  a symbol  of  tho 
dwindled  wealth  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of 
Hungary,  reduced,  by  constant  subdivision  of 
estate,  with  maintenance  of  equal  rank  for  each 
child,  to  such  narrow  limits  as  to  have  given  rise 
to  a proverb,  to  the  effect  that  “If  a dog  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a Slaclicics  estate,  his 
tail  would  hang  over  the  boundary.” 

There  is  a special  interest  attending  the  con 
sideration  of  these  woodon  houses  from  the 
fact  that,  not  more  than  200  years  ago,  the 
structure  of  tho  grange,  the  farmhouse,  and  the 
shop,  in  those  parts  of  England  in  which  stone 
was  not  accessible,  was  essentially  wooden.  In 
those  places  where  tho  good  practice  of  inscribing 
the  date  on  tho  face  of  a building  generally  pre- 
vailed,  wo  aro  able  to  trace  the  gradual  trans- 
formation of  Btyle,  from  the  house  with  pro- 
jecting stories,  to  that  whioh,  though  still  framed 
of  timber,  lias  vertical  walls,  which  took  place 
in  tho  seventeenth  century.  Fine  gabled  houses, 
bearing  the  date  of  1615  and  thereabouts,  hang, 
story  after  story,  their  broad  and  picturesque 
casements  over  the  street.  Fifty  years  later,  in 
tho  same  lncalitv,  we  find  a house,  bearing  the 
dato  of  1663,  with  like  gablos,  like  framing,  like 
windows,  but  tho  framowork  perpendicular. 
Bricks  arc  used,  in  each  case,  as  filling-in  be- 
tween t ho  secondary  timbers  ; but  they  aro 
generally  set  obliquely,  and  not  in  horizontal 


Tho  Saxon  architecture,  displayed  in  what  was 
called  tho  Sieben-biirger  Saxon  house,  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  picturesque  framework  of 
Hungary.  This  was  a plastered  and  white- 
washed, or  rather  yellow-Btained,  building  of 
two  stories,  the  upper  contained  in  a red-tiled 
roof.  The  w’indows  had  green  jalousies,  and  the 
basement  Fcrved  as  a storehouse.  lho  prin- 
cipal room  was  the  kitchen,  richly  furnished  with 
all  sorts  of  cooking  utensils.  The  Croatian 
house  was  a cube,  containing  two  stories,  built 
of  planed  planks,  with  no  projections,  except  on 
one  side,  where  the  roof  doscended  to  form  a 
small  penthouse. 

The  champion  wooden  building  was  the  house 
of  tho  Chevalier  de  Mlodecky.  Mr.  Sweny  says 
correctly  that  no  description  in  pen  and  ink  can 
do  it  justice.  The  projecting  roof  was  rich  with 
carvings.  Tho  sills  of  the  windows  were 
painted  to  resemble  damask  cloths.  An  exquisite 
porch  was  approached  through  a gateway  of 
elaborate  construction.  The  work  was  executed 
entirely  by  the  hatchet,  audits  cost  amounted  to 
30,000  guldens.  The  furniture  was  Russian  in 
design  and  execution,  and  of  a sumptuous  taste. 
Chairs,  tables,  and  settees  were  of  walnut-wood 
<•  carved  clock-cases,  quaint  shelves,  covered  with 
quainter  earthenware,  or  glass  of  Muscovite 
design,  presses  filled  with  linen,  remarkable  for 
rich  embroidery,”  are  all  of  the  same  highly  orna- 
mental character.  Space  fails  us  even  to 
enumerate  the  various  national  styles  of  building 
illustrated  in  this  extraordinary  collection.  A 
Swedish  dairy;  an  Austrian  school-house  and 
gymnasium  ; the  tent-like  form  of  the  ambulance 
establishment ; an  iron  church  ; a model  stable; 
oaken  vats,  exquisitely  carved,  and  enough  to 
put  the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg  to  shame ; are 
among  the  specimens  exhibited  of  that  crafts 
man-like  uso  of  timber,  which  is  Btill  the  pride 
of  our  Northern  cousins,  although  amongst  our- 
selves it  has  gradually  bocomc  extinct,  owing  to 
the  result  of  the  introduction  of  mineral  fuel. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  warden  of  one 
of  the  City  Companies  was  lamenting  the  non- 
existence of  workmen  who  could  produce  carvings 
like  those  in  which  the  heraldic  bearings  and 
flowing  mantlets  that  decorate  the  ancient  civic 
halls,  were  lovingly  wrought  by  the  carvors  of 
Tudor  time. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  those  of  us  who  lament 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  main  motives  of  the 
picturesque  character  of  old  English  scenery,  to 
hear  how  our  foreign  neighbours  pay  tribute  to 
our  national  power  of  oomfort.  Comfort  is  an 
especially  Eddish  word.  The  French  have  had 
to  borrow  it  from  our  language.  “ Les  Anglais ,” 
an  Imperial  personage  is  said  to  have  remarked,  1 


apropos  of  the  British  Commission  House,  or 
Prince’s  Pavilion,  in  thePark,  “ sent  absoluement 
sans  riva/uw  A l ’fgcvrd  de  tout  ce  qm  conceme 
le  confort  et  la  propretd.”  The  building  which 
drew  forth  this  expression,  although  built  of  the 
specially  unarchitectural  material  of  corrugated 
iron,  was  so  tastefully  designed  and  decorated, 
with  its  tiled  fireplace,  its  light  verandah,  and 
its  oncaustic  floors,  as  to  combine  the  maximum 
of  comfort  with  tho  minimum  of  show.  Turn 
where  we  like,  at  Yienna,  wo  are  sure  to  en- 
counter well’known  English  names.  Mimon 
& Hollins,  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company, 
Jackson  & Graham,  Elkington,  Cooper  & 
Nott,  and  Pavey,  were  the  manufacturers  whose 
combined  efforts  gave  Buch  thorough  comforts, 
not  uncombined  with  elegance,  to  the  “ Prince’s 
Pavilion.” 

One  featuro  of  the  Exhibition  buildings  should 
not  bo  omitted  from  my  notice,  however  general 
or  partial.  It  is  that  of  tho  provision  made  to 
supply  water.  The  waterworks,  which  now 
supply  Yienna  at  a high  pressure,  wero  un- 
finished  at  the  dato  of  the  Exhibition.  Thus  the 
conductors  of  the  building  had  to  do  their  own 
engineering  in  that  important  branch.  A water- 
tower  143  ft.  high  was  erected  near  the  western 
end  of  tho  machinery  hall.  It  consisted  of  eight 
stories,  framed  in  iron,  on  a basement  of  stone. 
The  reservoir  at  the  top  was  constructed  of 
wrought-iron  plates.  It  was  25  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  19  ft.  high;  so  as  to  contain  about 
9,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  pumps  wero 
capable  of  delivering  into  this  reservoir  1,600 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  hour,  and  the  bead  thus 
obtained  was  adequate  to  the  delivery  of  a jet  of 
water  at  any  part  of  the  building,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tho  lantern  of  the  rotunda.  The 
tower  was  erected  without  scaffolding,  and  with- 
out accident.  The  total  weight  thrown  on  the 
base,  including  structure  and  full  charge  of 
water,  was  about  480  tons.  Nine  fountains  and 
180  hydrants,  wero  fed  from  this  lofty  water 
chamber.  The  well  was  22  ft.  deep,  and  18  ft. 
in  diameter;  and  the  pumping  was  effected  by 
a steam  engine  of  100-horse  power. 

Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  impress  tho 
mind  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  groat 
rotunda  dominated  this  {esthetic  and  industrial 
city  of  a dream,  than  a comparison  of  its 
diameter,  of  314  ft.,  with  tho  dimensions  of 
some  of  tho  most  famous  buildings  in  the  world. 
It  was  much  larger  than  tho  arena  of  the 
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Coliseum,  which  is  281  ft.  by  176  ft.,  although 
the  exterior  wall  of  that  building  Burrounds  a 
spaco  of  615  ft.  by  510  ft.  It  approaches  the 
size  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Nismes,  400  ft.  by 
320  ft.  It  exceeds  that  of  Mons,  of  200  ft.  by 
185  ft.  What  would  the  Emperor  Vespasian 
have  said  to  an  engineer  who  should  have  pro- 
posed to  roof  tho  Coliseum  with  a velarium  of 
iron  and  of  glass  ? 


ARCHITECTURAL  LECTURING. 

During  the  season  of  meetings  of  societies 
there  is  a largo  amount  of  architectural 
lecturing  done  amongst  us.  Between  the 
Institute  of  Architects  and  tho  Association,  we 
are  bound  to  have  upwards  of  thirty  lectures 
or  addresses  on  architecture,  or  on  something 
connected  with  it,  except  in  instances  where 
discussion  takes  the  place  of  lecturing.  These 
lectures  may  deal  with  various  classes  of  sub- 
jects : they  may  concern  the  architect’s  social 
relations  or  education,  or  they  may  refer  to 
scientific  or  to  artistic  problems  ; but  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  addresses  of  this  kind  is  reducible, 
from  one  point  of  view,  into  two  classes,  the 
literary  lecture  and  the  illustrative  lecture. 
Uudor  the  former  head  are  comprised  all  lectures 
which  consist  of  pure  talking,  and  under  the 
other  head  those  the  chief  interest  of  which  con- 
sists in  drawings  or  diagrams,  in  regard  to 
whioh  the  lecture  is  mainly  a commentary  or 
explanation. 

These  thirty  and  odd  lectures  per  annum  aro  a 
rather  serious  concern,  in  one  way  or  another. 
They  either  produce  some  effect,  or  they  do  not : 
under  the  latter  supposition,  they  would  involve 
a very  serious  waste  of  human  energy  on  the 
part  of  lecturers  and  listeners  alike  ; and  under 
the  former  supposition,  that  they  are  effective  in 
one  way  or  another,  they  must  be  a formidable 
means  of  injuring  or  benefiting  the  profession. 
The  influence  of  the  two  classes  of  lectures  we 
have  referred  to  differs  very  much  in  kind  and 
in  degree;  and  the  marked  predominance  of 
one  or  the  other  is  a sort  of  indication  of  the 
prevalent  feeling  of  the  audiences  to  which 


they  are  addressed.  In  days  when  architecture 

was  almost  exclusively  a Bystem  of  dilettante 
copying,  the  literary  lecture  had  full  play,  as 
affording  a pleasant  opportunity  for  lecturer  and 
lectured  to  assure  each  other  that  all  were  on 
the  right  path,  and  had  only  to  follow  it  to 
arrive  at  perfection.  But  in  times  when  archi- 
tectural practioe  ceases  to  some  extent  to  be 
mere  copying,  and  takes  the  form  of  an  activo 
and  experimental  research  after  the  best  and 
truest  methods  of  building  artistically  and 
scientifically,  then  the  illustrative  clement  is 
naturally  brought  more  into  use,  and  lectures 
may,  and  often  do,  become  matters  of  much 
labour  and  research,  and  affording  real  practical 
information.  And  under  such  circumstances  the 
literary  lecture  sinks  more  into  abeyance,  and 
comes  to  be  spoken  of  sometimes  with  rather 
scant  respect. 

It  may  be  taken  as  one  sign  that  we  really  are 
at  present  in  a far  more  healthful  stato  of  honest 
hard  work  in  the  architectural  field  than  somo 
critics  would  make  out,  that  the  practical  and 
illustrated  lecture  is  much  more  in  demand  at 
present  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The 
large  proportion  of  the  “ papers  ” announced  for 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Institute  for  tho 
present  session  are,  so  far,  of  the  practical  typo ; 
and  there  is  a pretty  widespread  feeling  that 
enough  talking  has  beon  done.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  literary 
lecture,  as  an  occasional  contribution,  has  its 
value,  as  giving  opportunity  for  looking  back  to 
and  sotting  forth  afresh  abstract  principles, 
which  should  not  be  forgotten  oven  by  the  moBt 
zealous  workers ; perhaps,  we  might  also  say,  for 
stimulating  enthusiasm  for  somo  special  branch 
of  the  art,  though  deeming  that  in  general  such 
enthusiasm  is  better  stimulated  by  example  than 
precept. 

Of  the  literary  lecture  ns  an  opportunity  ol 
setting  forth  principles,  we  have  just  had  an 
admirable,  we  may  say  a typical,  example,  m 
the  paper  read  by  Mr.  W . H.  White  at  the 
Institute  last  meeting,  and  which  we  printed  in 
full.  Wo  point  to  this  as  exemplifying  tho  best 
elements  of  the  literary  lecture,  both  in  what 
was  inoluded  and  in  what  was  omitted,  fllio 
occasion,  the  systematic  attack  on  the  profession 
by  an  anonymous  reviewer,  justified  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  or  at  least  gave  an  opportunity  for 
looking  up  again  the  records  of  our  professional 
history,  and  examining  the  basis  on  which  the 
status  of  tho  architect  has  rested,  in  the  past  us 
well  as  in  recent  times.  And  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  was  dealt  with  was  in  almost 
eveiy  way  praiseworthy.  The  argument  was 
continued  logically  from  the  opening  to  the 
close  ; not  ostentatiously  brought  forward  at 
every  sentence,  but  so  kept  before  tho  writer  s 
mind  that  every  attentive  hearer  could  perceive 
the  bearing  of  each  point  in  the  discourse,  aud 
its  relation  to  what  preceded  it.  The  language 
was  conoise  and  dignified  without  being  dull ; 
little  shafts  were  directed,  here  and  there,  against 
contemporary  fallacies,  with  a quiet  irony  much 
more  cd'ectivo  than  any  more  open  ridicule,  and 
tho  whole  lecture  was  delivered  with  clearness 
and  point.  But  we  wish  also  to  draw 
tho  attention  of  paper  - readers  to  what  was 
omitted  on  this  occasion.  There  was  none 
of  what  our  American  friends  describe  as 
“ tall  talk,”  and  there  were  no  poetical  quota- 
tions. These  two  tendencies  are  too  often  the 
bane  of  the  literary  lecture.  The  first  is  scarcely 
ever  defensible,  except  in  the  case  of  an  orator, 
who  professedly  works  by  rhetoric  and  not  by 
logic.  Poetical  quotations  may  be  introduced, 
no  doubt,  so  as  to  give  additional  point  and  force 
to  an  argument;  but  the  architectural  mind  has 
not  usually  been  happy  in  its  poetical  tastes. 
Wo  should  be  afraid  to  speculate  how  often  wov 
have  read  or  listened  to  certain  venerable  andi 
threadbare  extracts  (we  will  not  repeat  tlienu 
here  even  by  way  of  illustration)  which  the  ma- 
jority of  literary  lecturers  on  architecture  seem 
to  think  themselves  bound  to  introduce  on  some 
pretext  or  other;  and  as  to  eloquence  of  the! 
“ tall  ” kind,  tho  masses  of  magnificent  verbiage' 
which  exist  in  print  aud  in  manuscript  on  the! 
subject  of  “ the  noblest  of  the  arts,”  “ the  music- 
of  the  eye,”  “the  noble  masterminds  of  the 
middle  ages,”  and  other  such  war-paint  of  the 
literary  architect,  one  cannot  think  of  without 
a shudder.  In  Mr.  White’s  paper  there  was  noi 
a word  of  such  things  ; and  we  commend  it  oi 
that  account  especially  as  an  example  to  per' 
sons  who  feel  a predisposition  to  literary  em 
thusiasm  on  architecture. 

The  same  week  presented  us  with  an  excelleni 
and  in  one  respect,  at  least,  a remarkable  exam  pi 
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of  tho  other  class  of  architectural  leoture,  the 
illustrated  paper.  Most  of  the  hot  and  crowded 
audience  who  sat  (or  stood)  for  three  hours  and 
a half  at  the  Architectural  Association  meeting 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  the  18th  inst.,  to  hear  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  commentaries  on  the  drawings  which 
lined  the  walls,  and  the  commentaries  upon  his 
commentaries,  would  admit  that  one  of  the 
speakers  was  pretty  well  justified  in  describing 
the  occasion  as  an  ora  in  architectural  lecturing. 
Probably  there  has  seldom  or  never  been  a 
lecture  of  the  kind  delivered,  in  connexion  with 
which  so  profuse  and  fine  a serios  of  illustrations 
has  been  devoted  to  one  branch  of  architectural 
decorative  treatment.  The  success  of  the  leoture 
in  this  respect  was  due  (in  addition  to  the  know, 
ledge  and  geniality  of  the  lecturer)  to  two 
causos : in  the  first  plaoe,  the  restriction  of 
subject  proposed  and  kept  to.  The  excursion  in 
France,  which  gave  riso  to  the  leoture,  of  course 
led  to  sketches  of  all  classes  of  detail  among  the 
industriously-filled  books  of  the  sixty  companions 
who  made  the  tour.  In  selecting  from  these 
drawings  to  illustrate  his  leoture,  Mr.  Sharpe 
wisely  determined  to  keep  to  one  branch  of  his 
subject,  and  illustrate  it  thoroughly ; the 
speciality  ohosen  being  French  Gothic  decorative 
carving.  The  drawings  enlarged  from  the 
sketch-books  of  the  party  formed  an  almost 
complete  history  of  the  development  of  this 
clasB  of  detail  in  French  Gothic,  besides  recording 
not  a few  exceptional  curiosities  of  treatment. 
This  is  the  way  to  make  a lecture  of  this  kind 
valuable ; not  by  running  over  a wide  field  and 
collecting  a few  illustrations  from  every  corner 
of  it,  bub  by  taking  up  a limited  portion  of  the 
subjeot  and  treating  it  exhaustively ; because 
this  is  just  what  architects  in  ordinary  practice 
have  little  time  to  do ; they  are  frequently 
compelled  to  notioe  and  learn  everything  at 
once,  instead  of  going  systematically  through 
special  subjects.  And  the  other  element  of 
success  lay  in  the  co-operative  system  brought 
into  action  through  the  goodwill  and  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  in 
getting  up  a number  of  drawings  beyond  what 
any  one  pair  of  hands  could  have  afforded  time  for, 
but  upon  a common  plan  and  method  of  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Sharpe’s  directions  for  the  enlarging 
of  the  sketches  we  published  in  part,  and  the 
success  of  his  scheme  was  proved  by  the  really 
splendid  collection  of  skotohes  which  were  got 
together,  and  which  had  quite  sufficiently  the 
appearance  of  being  by  one  hand,  or,  at  least, 
the  result  of  a common  method  of  execution.  In 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  process  adoptod  and 
recommended  for  such  diagrams,  viz.,  cutting 
out  the  outline  of  the  objects  drawD,  and  mount- 
ing the  whole  on  a dark  background,  there  may 
bo  two  opinions;  the  realistic  effect  aimed  at 
was  not  quite  achieved,  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  curling  more  or  less  of  many  of  the  draw- 
ings, and  the  difficulty  of  hanging  so  many  pieces 
of  paper  of  varied  and  irregular  outline  with 
anything  like  order  or  parallelism  was  ovidont. 
The  experiment  was  a very  interesting  one,  but 
we  aro  not  sure  that  we  should  record  it  as  tho 
most  effective  way  of  arranging  lecture  diagrams, 
the  total  effect  upon  the  eye  being  rather  scrappy 
and  heterogeneous.  If  the  aim  is  to  make  the 
object  stand  out  light  from  a darker  background, 
this  may  be  obtained  by  using  darkly.toned 
paper,  and  bringing  out  the  lights  in  white,— a 
method  which,  on  tho  whole,  produces  more 
effect  with  less  trouble,  and  is  somewhat  more 
artistic  in  appearance  and  style.  The  drawings 
at  tho  lecture  were,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  Mr. 
Sharpe’s  own  style  of  illustrations  in  his  pub- 
lished works,  and,  as  book  illustrations  of  archi- 
tecture, nothing  could  be  clearer  and  more  useful ; 
but  in  a large  lecturo-room  a somowhat  broader 
and  heavier  treatment  in  regard  to  light  and 
shadow  is  necessary  to  make  the  drawings  effec- 
tively visiblo  to  a large  audience,  unless  tho 
scale  be  very  much  increased,  whioh  again  in- 
volves loss  of  space. 

Methods  of  drawing,  however,  are  secondary 
considerations;  and  no  form  of  architectural 
lecture  tends  so  much  to  stimulate  the  interest 
of  tho  hearers,  or  to  arouse  it  in  those  to  whom 
the  subject  is  new,  as  one  consisting  of  practical 
comment  on  the  development  of  architectural 
beauty  as  illustrated  in  drawings  ; unless  it  be 
a lecture  at  the  buildings  themselves.  And  this 
being  the  case,  perhaps  the  time  devoted,  beforo 
the  main  subject  of  tho  lecture,  in  explaining 
the  lecturer’s  particular  system  of  Gothic 
nomenclature,  and  after  it  to  complimentary 
speeches,  might  reasonably  have  been  a little 
grudged.  . Nomenclature,  though  useful  in 
systematising  study,  is  not  a point  of  the  first 


importance ; and  even  if  it  were  much  more  so 
than  it  is,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  hinting  that 
every  one  to  whom  it  is  a matter  of  interest  must 
surely  by  this  time  be  fully  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Sharpe’B  system  of  nomenclature,  and  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  go  over  a matter  of  that  kind  on 
every  occasion.  A further  extension  of  the 
lecturer’s  interesting  and  graphic  remarks  on 
the  drawings  exhibited  would  have  filled  up  the 
time  in  a more  profitable  manner  ; and  it  is  also 
desirable  that  the  complimentary  element  on 
such  occasions  should  bo  out  shorter  than  it 
generally  is,  or  than  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
But  in  spite  of  those  partial  drawbacks,  most  of 
those  who  were  present  will  remember  this  aB  a 
remarkable  effort  in  illustrative  lecturing,  and 
the  least  wo  can  do  is  to  hope  that  other  similar 
celebrations  may  be  possible,  under  the  con- 
viction  that  lectures  on  architecture  carried  out 
in  such  a manner  as  this  one,  are  important  and 
very  pleasing  agents  in  the  professional  education 
of  the  rising  generation  of  architects. 


ART- SERIALS. 

The  December  number  of  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts  contains  a somowhat  extended 
article  on  Asiatic  architecture,  the  text  of  which 
is  Texier’s  work  on  Asia  Minor,  of  which  tho 
article  is  ostensibly  a review.  Those  who  have 
made  this  subject  a speciality  may  bo  interested 
in  this  notice  of  it  in  an  art  periodical  which 
always  deals  thoughtfully  and  adequately  with 
architectural  subjects. 

The  illustrative  department  of  the  leading 
French  architectural  papers  is  rather  deficient 
in  speoial  interest  in  the  last  month  or  two  ; the 
most  important  illustration  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Revue  G6n6ralc  de  V Architecture  being  the 
Hotel  do  Figaro,  of  which  M.  Sauffroy  is  archi- 
tect, and  which  may  be  praised  for  showiness, 
but  certainly  not  for  refinement.  The  November 
number  of  the  Encyclopedic  d' Architecture  brings 
us  an  illustration  of  an  effort  in  monumental 
design  which  is,  at  any  rate,  startling  enough. 
This  is  a monument  “ Aux  Morts  en  combattant,” 
14th  September,  1870,  by  M.  Bartholdi,  sculptor, 
and  consists  of  a largo  headstone  with  inscrip- 
tion, and  a massive  slab  occupying  the  usual 
position  of  the  sarcophagus,  but  which  is  repre- 
sented as  tumbled  down  in  two  blocks,  which 
have  fallen  half  on  one  another,  and  from  be- 
tween which  emerge  the  head  and  arms  of  a 
man  who  has  been  crushed  between  them,  and  is 
vainly  struggling  to  free  himself.  Anything 
more  ghastly,  and  more  at  variance  with  a 
reverence  for  tho  solemnity  of  death,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  : it  is  painfully  indicative 
of  the  unhealthy  state  of  feeling  of  those  who 
could  order  and  execute  such  a work  for  such  an 
object.  A novelty  of  a less  startling  description 
in  the  Encyclopedic  is  an  elevation  and  plans  of 
a building  for  a chocolate-mill  (M.  Saulnier, 
architect),  in  which  brick  and  torra-cotta  aro 
employed  in  working  out  the  architectural 
features.  There  is  some  originality  in  the  de- 
sign, which  is  a good  example  of  tho  architec- 
tural treatment  of  a building  of  this  class. 

Among  tho  special  illustrative  works  whioh 
are  being  brought  out  in  serial  form  at  present, 
L’ Art  Arabe,  edited  by  M.  Morel,  and  now  at  its 
“ second  part,”  deserves  attention  as  a very  fine 
work,  illustrating  in  splendid  coloured  plates  the 
detail  of  Saracenic  art.  Tho  last  number  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  wall  decorations  in  inlay, 
weapons,  and  ornaments  of  dross,  &c.  A lamp 
in  enamelled  glass  (fourteenth  century),  is  re- 
markable for  its  fanciful  ingenuity  of  design  and 
riohness  of  colour,  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
chromolithograph  with  great  brilliancy.  A kind 
of  companion  work  to  this  is  Architecture  ct 
Decoration  Turqutes,  edited  by  M.  Leon  Parvillee, 
also  largely  occupied  with  illustrations  of  wall 
decoration  and  ceilings,  but  including  besides,  as 
its  title  implies,  illustrations  of  architectural 
detail  in  the  more  usual  sense,  and  drawn  with 
all  the  care  and  finish  possible.  The  surprising 
thing  in  regard  to  all  this  elaborate  illustration 
of  Eastern  art  by  French  artists  and  architects, 
is  that  there  should  be  so  little  evidence  in  con- 
temporary French  work  of  anything  being  sug- 
gested or  derived  from  it ; not  only  as  regards 
detail,  ‘but  even  in  regard  to  general  feeling, 
the  favourite  style  of  French  decoration  seems 
to  owe  nothing  whatever  to  these  glories  of 
Oriental  design  which  are  so  largely  illustrated 
in  French  publications.  Perhaps  it  may  be  this 
very  consideration  which  induces  these  pnblica- 
tions,  however,  and  we  shall  see  their  effects  in 
time. 

The  Histoire  de  la  Cdramique,  to  which  we 


referred  a little  time  since  in  some  former  notes, 
keeps  up  its  interest,  for  those  to  whom  the 
subjeot  has  special  interest,  as  a medium  for  the 
illustration  of  curiosities  and  beauties  of  the 
ceramic  art,  ohiefly  in  the  illustration  of  relics 
of  old  date  and  unique  character  ; which  latter 
quality,  according  to  Punch’s  Almanac,  is  the 
great  desideratum  among  amateurs  of  china.* 
Another  special  class  of  decorativo  design  has 
its  own  publication  to  illustrate  it,  in  tho  German 
Ein-gelegte  Marmor.Ornamente  des  Mittelalters 
und  der  Renaissance,  by  Herr  Valontin  Teirioli, 
the  December  number  of  which  contains  many 
wall  inlays  and  pavements,  of  marble  inlay  only, 
from  the  churches  of  North  Italy  ohiefly,  Siena 
Cathedral,  Santa  Crooe,  Florence,  and  other 
well-known  buildings.  Tho  collection,  in  one 
publication,  of  specimens  of  this  now  not  much 
used  class  of  work  brings  out  forcibly  the  pecu- 
liar character,  bo  entirely  different  from  that  of 
tile  decoration,  which  belongs  to  it.  A book  of 
details  of  La  Capella  di  Pietro,  nella  Reggia 
del  Palermo,  drawn  by  Andrea  Terzi  of  Palermo, 
is  a very  good  monograph  of  a building,  inte- 
resting historically  as  well  as  artistically,  as  a 
relio  of  the  temporary  foothold  of  tho  Arab  on 
the  shores  of  Sicily.  As  a monograph  of  an 
exactly  opposito  kind  of  interest,  we  may  men- 
tion that  of  the  Konigliche  Schloss  at  Berlin,  by 
Dr.  R.  Dohme  (December,  1874),  consisting  of 
plans  and  large  photographs  of  this  bare  and 
cold. looking  structure. 

The  “sketch-book”  of  the  Architectural 
Association  Beoms  to  be  kept  up  with  great 
diligence  and  a continued  excellence  of  draughts- 
manship. The  recent  numbers  indicate  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Queen  Anne  opidomic  among  the 
members;  among  some  good  and  careful  drawings 
of  work  of  this  date  may  bo  mentioned  a double 
page  of  drawings  of  sundry  iron  work  in  different 
parts  of  London ; tho  value  of  which  has  been 
pointed  out  in  earlier  volumes  of  the  Builder. 
In  many  of  the  iron  gates,  railings,  and  lamp 
standards  of  this  period  may  be  found  much 
very  good  and  sensible  design,  precisely  suited 
to  the  nature  of  tho  material,  and  really  often 
more  pleasing  and  effective  than  the  spike  and 
elbow  style  of  wrought  iron  lately  so  much 
affected.  This  is  a point  in  rogard  to  which  wo 
may  fully  admit  a considerable  oxcellenoo  in  tho 
Queen  Anno  period. 

In  turning  over  the  English  art-sorials  of  De- 
cember, we  may  mention  an  illustration  in  the 
Portfolio,  which  is  of  interest  in  more  than  one 
respect,  being  an  etching  by  Gauchorel  of  Inch- 
bold’s  view  of  “ Charing-cross.”  This  is  not,  as 
tho  title  would  lead  one  to  expect,  a perspective 
street  scene,  but  a view  from  tho  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  in  which  the  Charing-cross  Rail- 
way Station,  and  tho  chimney  and  roofs  of  tho 
hotel  in  the  rear,  form  tho  central  object  against 
a summer  evening  sky.  It  is  worth  while  for 
the  artist  and  amateur  to  note  how  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a highly  pootio  and  suggostive 
composition  from  materials  which  might  bo 
thoughtlessly  regarded  as  hopelessly  common- 
place and  prosaic ; and  also  how  finely  and 
suitably  tho  art  of  etching  lends  itself  to  tho 
representation  of  an  effect  of  this  kind. 


ON  THE  ORNAMENTATION 
OF  THE  ROMANESQUE,  TRANSITIONAL,  AND 
LANCET  PERIODS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  FRANCE, 
As  exemplified  in  the  Churches  visited  in  Ike 
French  Excursion .f 

The  church  at  Montmartre  had  not  yet  been 
either  painted  or  restored ; and  they  therefore 
saw  it,  Mr.  Sharpe  said,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions of  study,  although  partially  in  ruin,  It 
contained  amongst  its  capitals  somo  fragments 
apparently  of  Roman  work,  which  had  been 
taken  from  some  building  situated  on  the  same 
site,  which  was  the  summit  of  the  high  ground 
that  overlooked  Paris  from  the  north.  The 
church  belonged  almost  entirely  to  tho  Transi- 
tional period,  and  contained  some  interesting 
examples  of  ornamentation.  At  St.  Denis  they 
were  received  by  two  members  of  the  chapter ; 
its  church,  as  it  stood  at  present,  belonged  to 
two  periods,  principally  the  Transitional  and  the 
Geometrical.  The  works  of  both  were  of  para- 
mount interest.  Of  the  earlier  building,  the 
west  end  and  the  choir,  with  its  crypt,  alone 
remain.  It  possessed  throughout  all  the  strongly 


* See  the  touching  delineation  of  the  lady  collector, 
who  has  broken  a valued  saucer,  and  has  “nothing  to  live 
ror,"  not  even  her  lilile  girl : “ Vou,  child  ! You.  are  not 
unique  ; there  are  six  of  you,  a complete  set !" 
t See  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  1067. 
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marked  Transitional  features'that  they'found  in 
so  many  churches  of  this}  district ; but  there 
was  one  circumstance  in  which,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  their  northern  buildings,  it  required 
especial  notice.  A large  number  of  its  contem- 
poraneous windows  were  not  circular,  as  they 
would  expect  to  find  them,  but  pointed.  As 
these  buildings  were  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  later  works  of  this  period,  this 
exceptional  circumstance  seemed  to  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  pointed  arch  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  arches  of  decoration  earlier  in  the 
north  of  France  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe ; but  they  were  by  no  means  thereby 
justified  in  assuming,  as  many  French  architects 
did,  that  St.  Denis  was  the  earliest  Gothio  build- 
ing in  Europe,  for  in  all  other  respects  its  treat- 
ment was  very  far  removed  from  that  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  charac- 
teristic of  true  Gothio  work.  Upon  this  building 
a great  inroad  waB  made  in  the  Geometrical 
period,  when  the  nave  and  transepts  were  taken 
down,  and  the  magnificent  design  which  now 
occupied  their  place  was  interpolated  between  the 
western  towers  and  the  choir.  Ho  was  disposed 
to  consider  the  main  idea  of  the  design  of  the  nave 
and  transepts  of  this  church,  as  presented  in  a 
single  compartment  of  these  members  of  the  cross 
as  amongst  the  very  finest,  if  not  the  very  first, 
example  of  Gothic  work  in  Europe.  The  church 
of  GonesBe  had  a very  interesting  Transitional 
choir,  with  a circular  aisled  apse  and  tower, 
and  with  original  flying  buttresses,  very  like 
those  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  It  had  also  a 
characteristic  nave  and  west  front,  of  the  Lancet 
period.  At  Louvres  they  found  an  interesting 
Flamboyant  Church,  with  a well-preserved  late 
Romanesque  doorway,  and  a picturesque  de- 
tached south-west  tower,  of  somewhat  later  date. 
At  Senlis  they  found  the  archipretre  of  the 
cathedral  and  a deputation  of  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  the  Department  awaiting  their  arrival 
in  the  cathedral,  the  essential  parts  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Transitional  period.  The  tran- 
sept ends  were  remarkable  examples  of  the  pro- 
fuse manner  in  which  the  Flamboyant  architects 
lavished  their  ornamentation,  in  clothing  and 
overlaying  the  work  of  their  predecessors.  The 
upper  part  of  the  west  front,  with  its  remark- 
able spire,  belonged  to  the  Lancet  period.  The 
central  west  doorway  was  a good  example  of  the 
remarkable  sculptured  doorways  of  the  Tran- 
sitional period,  of  which  the  west  doorway  of 
Chartres  Cathedral  was  one  of  the  earliest  in 
the  north,  and  that  of  the  south  porch  of  Le  Mans 
Cathedral  one  of  the  richest.  St.  Pierre  was  now 
a desecrated  church,  and  was  occupied  as  the 
stable  of  a cavalry  regiment.  It  had  an  inte- 
resting early  tower  attached  to  its  north  transept, 
and  a very  pretty  Flamboyant  west  front,  with 
much  elegant  though  late  detail  in  its  three 
doorways.  At  St.  Frambourg  there  was  to  be 
found  a vaulted  apteral  chapel,  of  a single  span, 
of  the  Lancet  period,  with  an  eastern  apse,  and 
a large  ^circular  weBt  window,  possessing  some 
details  of  interest.  St.  Vincent  was  a plain, 
broad,  lofty  apteral  cross  church,  which  was 
covered  throughout  with  quadripartite  vaulting, 
resting  on  half  shafts  on  the  walls..  It  belonged 
entirely  to  the  Transitional  period,  and  had 
pointed  arches  of  construction,  and  the  ciroular 
arches  of  decoration.  A plain  tall  tower  on  the 
west  side  of  the  north  transept  appeared  to  have 
been  added  at  a somewhat  later  date.  The 
church  of  St.  Vaast  had  a very  narrow  Tran- 
sitional nave,  with  characteristic  pier  capitals  of 
varied  design,  several  of  which  were  on  the  walls. 
It  had  also  two  doorways  of  the  same  period,  one 
under  a west  porch,  and  the  other  with  a very  re- 
markable tympanum  of  figures  and  arcades  on  the 
south  side.  The  rest  of  the  church, — transept, 
crossing,  central  tower,  and  apse, — belonged  to 
theLancetperiod,and  was  extremely  picturesque, 
whether  seen  from  the  interior,  or  outside  from 
the  east  end,  where  the  pyramidal  group,  crowned 
by  the  saddle-backed  central  tower,  was  very 
striking.  At  Cires-les-Mello  they  had  in  its  nave 
another  interesting  example  of  a north  French 
church  of  tho  Lancet  period,  which,  compared 
with  that  of  Montataire,  and  afforded  them  a well 
good  opportunity  of  perceiving  how  great  a dif- 
ference there  was  between  the  work  of  this  period 
in  France  and  that  of  the  same  period  in  Eng- 
land. There  were  a west  door  and  a north  porch, 
both  containing  interesting  features,  and  a well- 
buttressed  south -west  tower,  forming,  with  the 
west  front,  a very  picturesque  design.  The 
churoh  at  Mello,  formerly  collegiate,  had  been  bo 
thoroughly  restored  as  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
authenticity  and  primitive  value,  scarcely  a 
Bingle  piece  of  ornamentation  having  escaped 


the  modern  chisel.  It  was  a cross  church  of 
some  interest,  with  a very  short  nave,  and  tran- 
septs, whioh  had  lost  its  choir.  It  belonged  to 
the  very  close  of  the  Transitional,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Lancet  period,  and  had  a 
south  doorway,  which,  before  it  was  restored, 
must  have  been  very  interesting.  Mr.  Sharpe 
thought  that  few  would  hesitate  to  admit  that  if 
the  choir  of  Beauvais  Cathedral  be  not  the 
most  beautiful,  it  was  certainly  the  most  sensa- 
tional Gothic  interior  that  existed.  Its  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  vault  was  154  ft., 
which  was  that  of  an  ordinary  Lincolnshire 
tower  and  spire.  It  was  13  ft.  higher  than 
Amiens  Cathedral,  the  design  of  which  had  been 
favourably  compared  with  that  of  Beauvais,  by 
Professor  Whewell,  who  apparently  preferred 
the  former,  and  graphically  illustrated  the  effect 
produced  on  his  mind  by  comparing  Amiens  to 
“a  giant  in  repose,”  and  Beauvais  to  “a  tall 
man  on  tip-toe.”  The  church  of  St.  Etienne 
had  been  a very  important  transitional  structure, 
of  which  the  main  portions  still  remained.  There 
was  a great  deal  in  rich  oarved  work  on  tho  north 
front  of  the  north  transept,  and  on  the  north 
doorway  of  the  north  aisle.  The  choir  was  a Late 
Flamboyant  design.  At  Beaumont-sur-Oise  there 
was  a noble  five-aisled  church,  commenced  at  the 
close  of  the  Transitional  period,  and  completed  in 
the  Lancet  period.  He  ought  not  perhaps  to  Bay 
“completed,”  for  the  clearstory  of  the  nave 
was  wanting,  and  whether  it  was  ever  con- 
structed or  not  it  was  difficult  to  say  ; but  the 
nave  was  lofty  even  without  it.  There  existed 
no  better  illustration  than  this  church  presented 
of  the  affinity  between  the  stylos  of  the  two 
periods.  Students  not  knowing  where  to  look 
for  the  indications  whioh  distinguished  them 
might  easily  suppose  the  building  to  be  altogether 
in  one  Btyle,  and  built  from  the  primitive  design, 
which,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Perhaps  the 
most  pioturesque  church  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Oise  was  that  of  Champagne,  with  its  tall, 
central  tower,  which,  however,  was  unfortunately 
covered  with  scaffolding,  preparatory  to  one  of 
those  fatal  restorations  to  which  the  Frenoh  were 
so  prone.  It  belonged  to  two  epochs — the  Tran- 
sitional and  the  Lancet,  with  a clearstory  to  the 
navo  of  Geometrical  date,  and  a south  porch  of 
Renaissance  work.  Having  referred  in  detail  to 
what  the  members  of  the  Association  learned,  Mr. 
Sharpe  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  tell  those 
present  what  they  learned.  He  had  devoted 
his  efforts  that  evening  to  the  treatment  of  one 
particular  branch  of  the  great  art  of  building 
during  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  North  of  France  ; 
and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  selecting  the  carved 
work  of  these  early  buildings  aB  the  particular 
subjeot  to  bring  before  them  that  night ; first 
because  the  progress  of  art  in  this  distriot  was 
more  readily  traced  by  its  ornamentation  than 
by  any  other  of  its  features  ; for  they  had  not  in 
this  country  the  infallible  test  of  the  date  of  a 
building,  and  of  this  progress  in  art,  that  they 
had  in  their  country.  He  meant  the  changing 
profiles  of  its  moulded  work.  Secondly,  because 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  if  they  were  to 
select  that  part  of  a building  in  which  was 
centered  the  chief  character  of  the  building  and 
spirit  of  the  design,  it  was  that  point  where  the 
descending  arches  fell  upon  the  capital  that 
crowned  the  piers.  Lastly,  it  was  one  which, 
for  this  reason,  most  artists  sought  to  fix  in  their 
minds,  and  transfer  to  their  sketch-books.  In 
making  his  selection,  then,  from  the  sketches 
which  were  kindly  placed  at  his  disposal,  ho 
chose  those  drawings  which  best  illustrated  this 
subject.  They  presented  a very  complete  series 
of  illustrations  of  two  Periods  of  French 
art  in  the  north,  the  Transitional  and  the 
Lancet ; they  were  all  enlarged,  chiefly  by  the 
artists  themselves,  on  a Bystem,  and  in  a manner 
which  he  suggested  to  them,  in  order  to  fit  them 
as  wall  diagrams.  These  drawings  spoke  for 
themselves,  and  the  whole  of  them  on  the  walls 
were  from  sketches  made  by  members  of  the 
party  during  tho  excursion.  He  then  described 
in  detail  the  various  works  which  represented 
the  Transitional  period.  Referring  to  the 
acanthus,  he  said  that  it  was  a curious  leaf,  and 
they  scarcely  went  anywhere  but  what  they  saw 
some  specimens  of  it,  some  of  them  being 
very  elaborately  done,  while  others  were  of  a 
clumsy  character.  In  Chalons  there  was  a 
series  of  magnificent  capitals  with  the  same 
type  of  ornament,  and  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  there 
was  a great  variety  of  these  capitals,  Beauvais 
showing  another  example.  Another  curious  feature 
of  the  Transitional  period  was  the  volute,  which 
was  carved  the  reverse  way,  and  it  was  notice- 
able how  the  little  volute  was  differently  used 


in  buildings.  They  camo  to  another  ornamenta- 
tion, which  was  contemporary  with  it  and  the 
acanthus,  which  resembled  something  like  the 
ace  of  spades,  which  was  to  be  seen  at  Nantes. 

In  Le  Mans  there  was  a shaft,  with  some 
beautiful  ornamented  capitals,  with  an  over- 
lapping leaf.  Alluding  to  the  Lancet  period  he 
said  that  there  was  very  little  difference  between 
it  and  the  Transitional  period.  It  was  a fact, 
he  maintained,  of  whioh  they  ought  to  feel 
proud,  that  they  had  artists  who  seized  the 
features  of  the  Gothic  work  earlier  than  any 
other  artists.  Thero  was  a leaf,  which  was 
somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  acanthus, 
the  idea  that  suggested  it  really  coming  out  of 
the  acanthus ; the  leaf  was  attached  somewhat 
clumsily  to  the  capital,  and  did  not  grow  out  of 
it  as  their  English  Lancet  work  did,  which  was 
in  the  form  of  a single  sprout.  In  some 
instances  it  resembled  a great  sprawling  leaf, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  elegant.  Mr.  Sharpe 
then  drew  attention  to  the  curious  manner  in 
which  the  French  almost  universally  finished 
their  bases  by  a fishhook  or  spur  at  the  angle  of 
the  base,  which  was  an  ornament  that  covered 
the  space  that  was  left  between  the  circular  and 
square  base.  In  referring  to  the  fine  specimens 
whioh  were  exhibited  on  the  walls,  representing 
several  figures  exemplifying  the  singular  manner 
in  which  the  French  treated  their  doorways, 
which  drawing,  he  said,  was  taken  from  the  south 
porch  of  the  Cathedral  at  Laon,  he  said  the 
French  had  the  art  of  carving  human  figures 
bofore  they  were  attempted  here ; and  in 
France  they  found  great  dignity,  simplicity,  and 
quaint  treatment  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Sharpe  made  a few  remarks 
of  a general  nature.  In  the  first  place,  no  one, 
he  thought,  could  have  gone  home  from  this 
excursion  without  having  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  vigour,  the  originality,  and  the  fertility 
of  invention  displayed  in  the  buildings  which 
belonged  to  that  period  of  art  to  which  it  was 
only  of  late  years  that  they  had  accorded  a 
separate  classification.  He  meant  tho  buildings 
of  the  Transitional  period.  They  were,  more- 
over, far  more  numerous  and  important,  as  a 
whole,  in  tho  district  that  they  traversed  than 
those  of  any  other  period,  and  they  appeared  to 
have  exercised  in  this  country  a far  greater 
influence  over  the  style  and  character  of  the 
works  of  the  succeeding  period  than  was  the 
case  in  England.  Iudeed,  so  few  were  tho 
changes  introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the 
north  of  France  during  the  period,  that  corre- 
sponding with  the  Lancet  period  in  England,  it 
might  be  almost  regarded  as  a continuation  of 
the  style  of  the  Transitional  period,  whilst  the 
earlier  use  of  the  pointed  arch  in  arches  of 
decoration  in  the  Transitional  period  still  further 
reduced  tho  points  of  difference  that  in  this 
country  distinguished  the  two  periods.  In  tho 
next  place,  they  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  manifest  difference  that  existed  between  tho 
work  of  their  own  country  and  tho  contempo- 
raneous work  of  the  north  of  France  during  the 
Lancet  period.  Hero  wo  have  the  clustered 
pier,  with  its  light,  detached,  banded  shafts  ; the 
circular  capital,  with  its  round-edged  abacus,  * 
and  elegant  bulbous  conventional  foliage;  and 
the  deeply-moulded  pier-arch  of  several  ordere. 
There  they  had  the  single  columnar  pier ; the 
square  capital,  with  its  square-edged  abacus, 
and  its  plain  crockoted  capital,  varied,  perhaps, 
with  a plain,  fiat,  foliated  leaf,  and  the  plain 
pier-arch  of  two  orders,  carrying  uniformly  a 
single  relieved  roll  at  the  corner  of  each 
order.  Hero  in  England  they  had  a tall 
hooded  lancet  window,  of  which  the  window- 
aroh  was  enriched  with  deep  mouldings  ; while 
in  France  there  was  a plain,  broad-pointed 
window,  without  mouldings  or  ornamentation 
of  any  kind.  The  one  was  the  earliest 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  what  they  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  Gothic  work ; the 
other  breathed  throughout  tho  spirit  of  the  style 
from  which  it  took  its  origin,  without  its  richness, 
its  variety,  and  its  inventiveness.  Thus  the  easy 
and  natural  transition,  by  which  their  own 
architecture  gradually  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  from  the  earliest  into  the  fully-developed 
Gothio  of  the  middle  of  the  latter  century,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  any  existence  in  France. 
French  architecture,  in  fact,  passed  almost 
directly  from  that  of  the  Transitional  period  to 
that  of  the  Geometrical  period.  As  to  the 
direction  of  the  Geometrical  period  in  France,  he 
would  not  then  offer  any  opinion,  but  he  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  Geometrical  tracery, 
introduced  as  it  was  into  French  work  some 
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fifteen  or  twenty  years  sooner  than  it  was  into 
English  work,  continued  in  use  long  after  curvi- 
linear tracery  was  practised  in  England.  Of  the 
work  of  the  Curvilinear  period  in  France,  what- 
ever might  be  thought  of  the  work  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  period,  when  its  essentially  Flam- 
boyant character  became  strongly  developed,  it 
was  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the  work  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  all  the  essentials  of 
a great  national  style.  But  of  all  the  designs  of 
the  Curvilinear  period,  either  in  Franco  or  in  any 
other  country,  there  were  few  superior  to  that 
of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Abbeville. 
Its  great  height  and  its  extreme  richness  were 
of  themselves  sufficiently  striking ; it  had  also 
the  advantage  which  the  west  front  of  few 
French  cathedrals  possessed, — with  its  two 
towers,  its  three  great  porches,  and  its  large 
west  window, — of  beiDg  symmetrical  and  com- 
plete. The  architectural  student  who  would  lay 
down  for  them  a correct  geometrical  elevation  of 
this  fine  front  would  render  a great  service  to 
all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  study  of  tho 
richer  forms  of  Gothic  art.  To  an  English 
Btudent  nothing  was  more  remarkable  than  tho 
extreme  poverty  of  tho  moulded  work  of  these 
two  great  periods  of  French  art : from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Transitional  period  down  to 
that  of  tho  Geometrical  period,  they  had,  almost 
invariably,  one  mode  only  of  ornament,  viz., 
the  pier  arch,— that,  namely,  of  placing  a roll  at 
each  edge  of  the  order.  In  the  earlier  poriod  this 
was  relieved,  as  in  the  Norman  period,  by  a 
simple  quirk.  In  the  Lancet  period  the  same 
form  occurred,  only  the  relief  was  greater. 

Before  Mr.  Sharpe  sat  down,  ho  proposed  a 
resolution  to  the  following  effect : — That  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  be  given  to  the 
bishops ; to  the  authorities  of  the  Cathedral, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ; and  to  the  clergy 
of  tho  parishes  through  which  the  Association 
passed,  for  their  great  courtesy  and  kindness  in 
vieing  with  each  other  to  see  who  could  be  the 
most  attentive  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
members. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  said  that  it  was  very  noticeable,  con- 
sidering the  feverish  state  of  France  at  the  time 
the  Association  went  through  the  country,  that 
they  were  always  met  with  attention  and 
courtesy.  The  clergy,  at  the  different  places 
through  which  the  Association  travelled,  had 
referred  to  the  quietness  in  which  this  great 
Association  pursued  their  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  the  honour  they  felt  at  being 
allowed  to  show  over  their  churches  the  members. 
In  their  journey,  the  Association  had  impressed 
upon  them  feelings  which  they  could  .never 
regret ; and  for  five  years  he  (the  Bpeaker)  had 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  the 
Association  in  their  visits ; and  he  trusted  that 
their  great  work  would  be  extended  in  this 
country  in  a manner  which  some  people  did  not 
think  it  capable  of. 

Mr.  Penrose  proposed  the  second  resolution, 
which  he  considered  it  a privilege  to  do.  He  had 
for  two  years  joined  in  their  interesting  and 
profitable  excursion,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Mr.  Sharpe,  and  he  most  heartily  reiterated  the 
remarks  made  by  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The 
proposition  was  one,  he  thought,  which  they 
would  gladly  accept : — That  the  thanks  of  this 
Association  are  duo  to  those  gentlemen  of  the 
profession  who  helped  us  iu  our  pursuits.”  In 
many  cases,  he  said,  the  help  was  offered 
to  them  at  a great  sacrifice  of  time.  The  Asso- 
ciation was  kindly  received  at  Senlis  by  the 
Archaeological  Society,  as  also  it  was  by  the 
architects  at  Beauvais,  and  one  gentleman,  an 
eminent  architect,  came  expressly  down  from 
Paris  to  assist  them.  At  Euvres,  too,  they  were 
received  by  the  archaeological  authorities  of  the 
town,  who  had  reason  to  deplore  tho  sad  destruc- 
tion of  the  older  part  of  Euvres  Cathedral, 
under  the  so-called  restorat  ion,  which,  in  many 
cases,  meant  the  entire  removal  of  an  old  work, 
in  order  to  show  how  well  it  could  be  put  back 
again.  At  Laon  they  were  shown  the  cathedral, 
which  had  been  restored  most  conscientiously  in 
every  single  part,  so  that  there  was  no  atom  of 
the  old  work  injured.  They  were  charmed  at 
what  they  saw,  and  any  Association  that  might 
visit  Laon  would  be  pleased  at  the  manner  in 
which  tho  work  was  executed. 

Mr.  Robins  formally  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was,  aloDg  with  the  former  resolution, 
carried. 

Mr.  Sharpe  then  thanked  gentlemen  for 
putting  the  diagrams  on  the  walls  in  the  form 
they  were  now  exhibited,  and  was  obliged  to 
those  of  the  members  who  had  carried  out  the 


suggestion  that  he  had  made,  that  the  sketches 
that  they  took  in  their  sketch-books  should  be 
enlarged  and  put  into  the  form  which  would 
render  them  useful  as  wall-diagrams,  for  the 
instruction  of  those  members  of  the  Association 
who  were  not  with  them  in  France.  Amongst 
those  gentlemen  who  had  carried  out  their  in- 
structions in  an  able  manner,  ho  might  mention 
the  names  of  Messrs.  Penrose,  Clarkson,  Paice, 
Fowler,  Drew,  Robins,  Henman,  Johnson,  ICersoy, 
Vacher,  Eales,  Brown,  Waddington,  Barlow, 
Baldwin,  Avern,  Cutler,  and  Hayes. 

Professor  Donaldson  said,  that  nothing  of  late 
years  had  afforded  him  so  much  pleasure  as 
finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  so  many  young 
men  connected  with  architecture,  for  their  works 
were  drawn  accurately,  as  could  be  seen  by  the 
perspective,  giving  a full  idea  of  what  the 
French  architecture  was  like.  Referring  to  the 
leoture,  he  thought  that  Mr.  Sharpe  had  hardly 
done  sufficient  justice  to  the  Byzantine  works, 
for  they  owed  much  tothe  East,  Professor  Donald- 
son thought,  for  the  introduction  of  the  Pointed 
arch  into  Europe  by  the  Crusaders.  M.  Guizot,  in 
one  of  his  works,  dwelt  much  upon  this  topic,  and 
showed  them  how  the  Crusaders,  going  abroad 
when  the  arts  were  little  known  in  this  country, 
brought  with  them,  as  evidence  where  they  had 
been,  artists  who  introduced  that  luxuriant  style 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Crusaders  had  been  in 
foreign  parts ; they,  therefore,  owed  very  much 
to  the  Crusaders.  It  was  a great  delight,  the 
Professor  went  on  to  say,  to  see  the  great  advance 
whioh  the  young  men  had  made  in  drawing  all 
those  details  of  French  architecture  now  ex- 
hibited on  the  walls.  The  school  was  one  which 
had  been  growing  up  under  Mr.  Street,  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott,  and  others,  and  which  Mr.  Sharpe 
had  helped  to  bring  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Sharpe  then  proposed  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Association  generally  should 
return  its  thanks  to  those  of  the  officials  who 
were  interested  in  the  preparation  of  the  draw- 
ings and  diagrams  which  had  been  exhibited. 

Mr.  Watkin  seconded  the  resolution,  which, 
having  been  carried,  Mr.  Flint  Clarkson  re- 
sponded. The  Chairman  then  called  upon, — 

Professor  Kerr,  who  said  that  if  he  were  to 
talk  all  night  he  could  not  express  the  feeling 
of  esteem  which  he  entertained  for  his  friend 
Mr.  Sharpe.  They  saw  in  him  an  amateur,  who 
was  not  of  a very  hysterical  order.  He  retired 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  still  he  had  retained 
all  the  associations  of  the  artist-architect  of  the 
pure  and  simple  designer.  When  they  had  a 
gentleman,  like  he  was,  coming  forward  at  a 
period  like  the  present,  as  he  had  done  that  night, 
they  saw  what  it  was  to  be  an  architect,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  amateur.  Mr.  Sharpe  was  still  an 
architect,  although  he  had  laid  down  the  pencil. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  said  that  he  only  had  one 
point  to  allude  to  in  reference  to  the  chair.  He 
held  that  an  amateur  had  quite  a right  to  speak 
on  it.  It  was  well  known  to  everybody  it  was 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  an  architect  should 
be  an  antiquary,  or]  that"  an  antiquaiy  should 
be  an  architect  j but  when  they  came  to  deal 
with  an  old  building,  then  the  architect  who 
was  not  an  antiquary,  was  not  a right  person 
to  put  to  the  work;  but  Mr.  Sharpe  had  been 
leading  the  profession  of  architects  to  be  anti- 
quaries. They  could  not  go  into  a county  in 
England  without  seeing  numerous  and  perfectly 
irretrievable  damage  done  by  architects,  because 
they  wero  not  antiquaries.  He  felt  very  grateful 
to  Mr.  Sharpe,  not  so  much  for  his  teaching 
drawing,  but  he  knew  of  no  professional  architect 
who  was  such  an  antiquary.  Whenever  they 
obliterated  a single  bit  of  old  building,  he  said, 
they  obliterated  one  of  the  lines  of  their  own 
country’s  history.  Generally,  the  preservation  of 
the  old  buildings  was  much  more  due  to  the  ama- 
teur than  it  was  to  the  professional  architect. 

The  President,  in  thanking  Mr.  Sharpe  for  his 
excellent  lecture,  caused  much  laughter  by  saying 
that  at  the  time  the  Association  made  their  visit, 
it  was  generally  reported  in  some  of  the  French 
newspapers  that  the  Association  was  a large 
body  of  English  savants. 

Mr.  Spiers  said  the  present  occasion  was  the 
first  time  Mr.  Sharpe  had  favoured  them  with  a 
paper  relating  to  the  occasion  of  their  excursion, 
that  had  now  become  annual,  and  he  hoped  that 
it  would  not  be  the  last. 

Mr.  Sharpe  having  replied,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


A Builder’s  Benevolence. — The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Jump,  builder,  of  Liverpool,  has  left 
45,0001.  for  charitable  purposes. 


ON  PROFESSIONAL  ETIQUETTE. 

“ Etiquette  ! ” I cried,  as  Pilgrim  uttered  tho 
word,  “ its  mero  full-dress  sound  torments  me  ! 
What  is  etiquette  to  me  ? A good  bold,  honest, 
open-minded  fellow,  who  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  is  the  man  I want,  not  the 
most  punctilious  observer  of  ceremonial  that  ever 
crushed  an  opera-hat  under  his  arm  at  an  even- 
ing party.” 

“And  yet,”  exclaimed  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, Pilgrim,  softly,  “ etiquette  may  be  a good 
make-weight,  a good  temporary  stop-gap  for  your 
honest  man.  While  the  law  of  ‘ the  survival  of 
the  fittest  ’ reigns  in  professions  as  [elsewhere, 
he  may  soften  the  rigour  of  the  combat,  and  even 
somewhat  direct  and  guide  the  subjeot- matter 
of  the  struggle.” 

I did  not  answer  directly ; but,  after  a mo- 
ment’s pause,  I continued,  “ tho  law  of  ‘ the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest ! ’ But  who  and  what  is  the 
fittest  ? that  is  the  question.  Fifty  men  may 
enter  into  a competition,  or  thirty  become  candi- 
dates for  an  appointment,  and  no  doubt  the 
* fittest  ’ for  the  combat,  as  we  know  it,  must 
come  out  victor;  but  what  we  want  is  to  so  alter 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  that  the  fitness  re- 
quired is  not  the  capacity  to  bring  underhand 
influence  to  the  judges,  nor  the  ability  to  blind 
them  with  the  brilliant  blue  of  a sky,  nor  tho 
cunning  which  wins  the  support  of  the  electors 
by  a note  from  my  lord  or  an  invitation  from  my 
lady.  By  the  bold  honest  man  whom  I seek 
(who  reverences  the  only  admirable  fitness)  such 
courses  as  these  are  unknown.  He  will  go  into 
a competition,  or  become  a candidate  for  an  office, 
sparing  no  pains  with  hiB  drawings  and  report, 
avoiding  no  trouble  in  making  known  qualifica- 
tions which  he  thinks  fit  him  for  the  office  ; but 
his  honest  heart,  if  you  search  it,  while  coveting 
victory  for  himself,  desires  with  still  greater 
earnestness  that  the  beBt  design,  the  candidate 
best  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
sought,  may  be  the  victor.  While  despairing 
in  no  way  of  his  work  or  himself,  the  honest  man 
I seek  is  eager  that  the  design  and  the  candidate 
most  truly  desired  by  the  wise  and  good  side  of 
the  seekers  should  prevail.  The  question  of 
victory  for  himself  is,  with  him,  second  to  the 
desire  of  victory  for  the  best.” 

Pilgrim  laughed|long,  and  low ; at  last  he  said, 
“ But  while  we  wait  for  this  bold,  honest  man, 
who  may  be  long  in  coming,  let  us  not  forget  to 
cultivate  professional  Etiquette,  who  is  already 
with  us.  I’ll  illustrate  my  meaning.  An  archi- 
tect out  in  the  fields,  we  will  suppose,  advertises 
himself  by  putting  his  name  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  sentry-box  before  the  house  he  is  building, 
with  the  name  of  his  clerk  of  the  works  under  it.” 

“ In  the  place,  you  mean,  where  the  builder 
has  advertised  himself  oflate  ? ” said  I.  “ Well, 
what  of  that  if  it  pleases  the  man  ? They  must 
be  delicate-winged  flies  he  catches  in  such  a web; 
but  that  is  his  affair.” 

“Truly,”  answered  Pilgrim,  a little  amazed. 
“And  if  I must  not  talk  of  professional  eti- 
quette  ” 

“ Confound  ! ” I cried,  rising. 

“ Well,  then,  we  will  supposothe  case  of  which 
I speak,  goes  beyond  this,”  he  continued  quickly. 
“ We  will  suppose  the  sentry-box  to  have 
matured  and  burst,  and  re-appeared  as  a crop  of 
boards  on  the  adjoining  ground,  bidding  inquirers 
to  seek  the  terms  on  which  “ this  desirable  build- 
ing land  will  be  let  or  sold,  of  the  aforesaid 
architect.” 

"No  mention  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  I 
presume,  on  this  more  perfect  development,  the 
written  boards  ?”  I interrupted,  with  a grin. 

“No,  surely,”  said  Pilgrim, looking  at  me,  and 
then  continuing,  “ And  we  will  Bupposo  an  em- 
ployer of  yours  or  mine  calls  upon  us,  and  saying 
he  has  seen  a plot  of  this  land  which  pleases 
him,  inquires  what  the  cost  of  such-and-such  a 
house  will  bo.  We  look  at  the  ground,  make 
rough  plans  and  estimates,  and  in  a day  or  two 
our  would-be  employer  calls  again.  All  prelimi- 
naries seem  swimming  fairly  off ; and  our  would- 
be  employer  goes  to  inquire  about  the  ‘desirable 
land,’  promising  a further  call  in  a few  days. 
A few  days  pass  ; a week ; three  weeks,  and  then 
a message  reaches  us  through  the  solicitors  (let 
us  suppose)  that  our  would-be  employer  deeply 
regrets, — he  wishes  it  were  otherwise,  for  his 
trust  and  confidence  in  us  are  great, — but  the 
architect  will  let  or  sell  none  of  the  plots  except 
he  is  to  be  himself  employed  as  architect.” 

“ And  so  ? ” I said,  turning  round. 

“ And  so,”  continued  Pilgrim,  “ through  the 
power  of  some  lien  on  the  ground  our  employer 
[ is  compelled  out  of  our  hands  into  those  of  the 
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architect  of  tlie  boards.  Should  not  etiquette 
help  ua  here  ? ” 

“ Etiquette ! ” I cried.  “ Honesty.” 

“No;  etiquette,”  ho  roplied;  “professional 
etiquette.  A man  in  trade  sells  articles,  and 
makes  his  profit  by  increasing  the  price  of  the 
article  sold  abovo  cost-price,  in  any  way  satis- 
factory to  himself  and  acceptable  to  us.  At 
the  samo  time,  however  much  we  may  be  willing 
to  accept  conditions  tending  to  the  tradesman’s 
personal  advantage,  we  should  at  once  demur  if 
he  endeavoured  to  tack  his  son  or  his  nephew 
upon  us  as  our  architect.  He  might  recommend 
him  to  us ; but  we  should  think  that  a strange 
condition  whioli  required  us  to  employ  him. 
Much  less  ought  we  to  agree  to  the  professional 
man  himself  thus  endeavouring  to  foist  his  own 
services  upon  us ; and  much  less  ought  he  to 
endeavour  to  do  so.  And  why  is  all  this  P Because 
the  professional  man  stands  on  a distinctly 
different  footing  from  the  tradesman.  Ho  is 
paid  a known  fee  for  his  services,  and  the  object 
of  the  fee  is  to  insure  his  placing  himself,  not 
hostilely  to  the  employer,  but  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  position  of  the  employer,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  employer’s  want  of  technical 
knowledge.  A tradesman,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  he  who  sells  and  makes  his  own  personal 
gains  out  of  the  sale,  is  one  of  a needful,  and 
therefore  an  honourable,  body  of  men  in  society, 
as  we  know  it ; and  he  is  loyal  to  his  functions 
in  society,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  body  of 
traders,  when,  being  honest  and  straight- 
forward in  his  dealings,  he  competes  with  the 
trader  in  qualities  which  allow  him  to  stand 
hostile  to  the  purchaser.  A professional  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  loyal  to  the  professional 
body  when  he  competes  with  the  professional 
man  in  these  perfectly  different  qualities  for 
which  society  cultivates  professional  men  ; and 
in  the  name  of  etiquette  is  this  professional 
loyalty  demanded.  Fully  recognising  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  professional  eti- 
quette demands  that  the  struggle  within  the 
professional  body  should  be  a struggle  tending  to 
the  survival  of  the  architect  who  possesses  moBt, 
not  of  the  pushing,  self-advancing  employer, — 
opposing  qualities  desired  and  allowed  in  the 
tradesman,  but  of  the  professional  qualities,  a 
skill  and  ability  which  iuspires  trust  and  con- 
fidence,— a skill  and  ability  and  consideration 
for  the  employer’s  wishes  and  desires  which  best 
enable  the  professional  man  to  become  another 
self  to  him,  and  thus  distinctly  forbid  his  foist- 
ing his  own  services  upon  him  as  part  of  a 
bargain.” 

Pilgrim  looked  at  mo  while  I said, — “You 
draw  on  your  imagination,  friend.  Yon  would 
introduce  etiquette  among  us,  that  cringing 
image  of  a man,  and  pass  him  off  as  a living 
oreature  containing  bone  and  sinew.” 

“ No,  indeed,”  answered  Pilgrim,  “ I introduce 
neither  the  image  nor  the  reality.  I would 
simply  disclose  that  professional  etiquette  who 
is  already  among  us.  Doctors  do  not  force 
patients  out  of  each  other’s  hands  by  means  out- 
side their  legitimate  professional  influence  ; and 
whether  or  not  they  are  really  withheld  by  the  fire- 
gleams  of  your  honesty,  they  will  say  they  for- 
bear in  obedience  to  professional  etiquette.  And 
while  a competition  among  tradesmen,  which  tends 
to  reduce  their  profits  to  the  lowest,  is  one  main 
social  reason  for  their  existence,  so  completely 
would  competition  within  a professional  body  be 
confined  by  etiquette  to  competition  in  the  skill 
and  ability  which  produce  trust  and  confidence, 
that  to  compete  with  your  brother  architect  on 
the  charges  made  to  employers,  is  frowned  upon 
as  unprofessional.  To  undertake,  at  the  sole 
request  of  the  employer,  work  on  which  some 
other  architect  is  at  the  time  engaged,  displays 
disloyalty  to  the  architectural  body  (as  forming 
a living  integral  part  of  society),  and  is  thus 
unprofessional ; but  to  undertake  the  same  work 
after  your  predecessor’s  engagement  has  been 
entirely  closed,  and  your  employer  thus  com- 
pletely disengaged  from  the  architectural  body, 
is  professional.  The  former  course  were  inter- 
necine warfare  in  the  architectural  body,  which 
iB  deadly ; the  latter  is  healthy,  social  action,  in 
the  supply  of  a living  member  for  one  actually 
dead.” 

“Very  far  fetched!”  I exclaimed,  putting 
my  hand  on  Pilgrim  and  stopping  him.  “Why, 
professional  etiquette,  my  friend,  can  but  embody 
the  expression  of  a respect  (twice  real  to  ninety- 
eight  times  feigned)  of  one  professional  man  for 
another  or  others.” 

“Yes  and  no,”  he  answered. 

“And  respect  is  for  the  honest  living  qualities; 
if  expressed  by  the  honest  and  living ” 


You  do  not  see  my  meaning,”  he  replied ; 
“ I would  point  out  that  the  social  feeling  of  the 
body  of  professional  men,  as  manifest  in  the 
code  of  etiquetto  we  find  prevailing  among  them, 
forbids,  to  the  body,  the  exhibition  of  the  trades- 
man’s qualities,  and  encourages  the  skill  and 
ability  which  inspire  trust  and  confidence, — 
those  good  and  living  qualities,  through  the 
possession  of  which  alone  the  body  has  a social 
status.  While  thus  we  wait  the  coming  of  your 
honesty,  we  should  not  treat  etiquette  with 
rudeness,  but  rather  encourage  and  cultivate  him 
in  his  good  ways.” 

“ Well,  Pilgrim,”  I Baid,  “ you  havo  shown 
more  good  in  etiquetto  than  most  men  could  find 
out.  Let  us  hope  he  may  be  all  you  describe,  and 
grow  daily  in  strength  and  heartiness,  and  then, 
at  last,  strange  as  the  transformation  may  be, 
we  shall  see  him  give  a final  crush  to  his  opera 
hat,  and  (depend  on  it)  prove  himself  none  other 
than  the  very  honest  man  I seek.” 

Diogenes. 


assured  them  that  continuous  hard  work  was 
essential  to  future  success. 

Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  a number  of  former 
students,  whom  he  named,  who  were  now  in  large 
engineering  and  manufacturing  establishments, 
had  been  taken  either  without  premium,  or  with 
reductions  of  100  guineas,  because  of  tho  training 
they  had  received  in  the  school,  and  the  certificates 
they  had  earned.  He  paid  a high  testimony  to 
Mr.  Britton  as  an  earnest  worker  and  respectful 
student,  who  was  certain  to  make  rapid  progress 
in  his  profession.  Extra  prizes  given  by  Mr. 
Jabez  Church  for  essays  on  the  Enfield  Rifle 
factory  had  been  gained  by  Messrs.  A.  Brook 
and  W.  J.  Bean. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the 
proceedings. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  examiners  on  the  last  occasion  were 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Galbraith,  M.I.C.E.,  and  R.  C. 
Rapier,  A.I.C.E.  The  certificates  were  presented 
to  the  students  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  M.I.C.E., 
who  presided  at  the  meeting  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre. 

The  chairman,  after  an  address,  concluded  by 
commending  the  scope  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  school,  tho  discipline  main- 
tained, and  the  superior  character  of  the 
students’  work  throughout,  the  whole  of  which 
were  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Wilson,  and  his 
son  and  assistant,  who  had  charge  of  the  civil 
engineering  section. 

Of  tho  fifty-one  students  on  the  roll,  thirty-six 
received  certificates,  including  fourteen  doubles. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Britton,  who  has  attended  the  school 
since  it  was  opened,  and  who  has  taken  high 
honours  in  every  department,  was  first  in  merit 
for  “ calculation  of  strains,  and  the  preparation 
of  general  and  working  plans,  specifications,  and 
estimates  of  a railway,  and  of  clockwork.”  Mr. 
H.  C.  Dent,  another  very  successful  student,  was 
second  in  merit  in  the  samo  department ; the 
remaining  certificates  being  awarded  to  Messrs. 
W.  Michels,  A.  Wortham,  nnd  J.  Hampton, 
For  “ general  surveying,  and  preparation  of 
plans  and  estimates  for  Parliament,”  certificates 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  S.  Smith  and 
E.  Hayes. 

The  students  to  whom  two  certificates  were 
awarded,  one  for  answers  to  leoture  questions, 
enabling  the  students  to  go  in  for  examina- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  “ Materials  and 
their  Manufacture,”  were  as  follow  (highest 
number  of  marks  attainable,  232)  : — Messrs. 
A.  H.  Turner,  221  marks,  and  second,  for  work 
in  fitting-shop  ; M.  Harding,  179,  and  for  fitting; 
G.  D.  Marston,  179,  and  for  fitting;  A.  Brook, 
1715,  and  second  in  fitting;  L.  Kinder,  161,  and 
for  fitting;  E.  A.  Thomson,  154,  and  for  draw- 
ing ; F.  Fitzherbert,  152,  and  for  drawing; 
J.  B.  Cowdy,  147,  and  for  patterns ; H.  J. 
Saunders,  146,  and  second  for  patterns ; W.  J. 
Bean,  140,  and  first  for  drawing;  H.  Solly,  110, 
and  for  patterns;  C.  J.  Swears,  132,  and  for 
patterns;  R.  J.  Glanville,  129,  and  first  for 
fitting;  W.  H.  Fisher,  117,  and  for  fitting; 
J.  Adams,  103,  and  for  drawing ; and  H.  B. 
Dntton,  101  marks,  and  for  work  in  the  drawing- 
office. 

For  work  in  the  drawing-office  certificates 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  H.  Preston,  J.  N. 
Paton,  C.  Dyson,  and  F.  A.  Wythes ; in  the 
pattern-shop  to  Messrs.  H.  F.  Gay,  first,  E.  A. 
Brino,  G.  E.  Bokenliara,  S.  P.  Sheraton,  T.  S. 
Tilley,  and]  H.  Edwards ; in  the  fitting-shop  to 
A.  H.  Wilson,  A.  E.  Needham,  and  H.  C. 
Cummins. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jacomb  Hood,  seconded 
by  Mr.  II.  S.  Bicknell,  two  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  directors,  thanks  were  voted  to  the 
examiners,  and  to  Mr.  Wilson,  principal  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  Galbraith  said  that  he  had  been  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  excellent  railway  draw- 
ings turned  out  by  the  pupils,  which  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  engineer’s  office.  He  and  his 
colleaguo  had  scrutinised  the  whole  of  the 
students’  work  keenly,  and  had  been  much 
pleased  with  all  that  they  had  seen.  He  had 
himself  felt  very  much  the  want  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  the  students  enjoyed  here.  He 
counselled  them  not  to  lose  chances  of  advance- 
ment through  negleoting  preliminary  work,  and 


THE  JUNIOR  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY 
CLUB,  PALL  MALL. 

This  building,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
present  illustration,  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  Great  difficulties  havo  presented 
themselves  owing  to  the  want  of  lateral  light, 
but  they  have  been  overcome.  The  accommoda- 
tion will  consist  in  the  two  basements  of  the 
necessary  offices,  lavatories,  and  secretary’s 
apartments,  the  kitchen  ocoupies  the  height  o 
the  two  stories.  There  is  also  extensive 
cellarage. 

The  ground-floor  consists  of  smoking-room, 
two  diuing-rooms,  waiting-room,  lavatories,  and 
so  on. 

On  the  first  floor  are  placed  the  reading-room, 
billiard-room,  private  dining-room,  and  retiring- 
room. 

The  second  floor  consists  of  private  billiard- 
room  and  members’  card-room,  the  other  portions 
of  this  floor,  with  the  three  floors  above,  are 
occupied  by  members’  bedrooms,  back  rooms, 
and  sanitary  conveniences.  There  is  a chief 
stairoase  covered  with  a domed  ceiling ; a stair- 
oase  for  servants,  and  three  lifts. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  ground-floor  will  be 
paved  with  tiles,  manufactured  by  Ludwig 
Oppenheimer. 

The  style  of  the  building  is  Renaissance,  and 
tho  elevations  are  distinguished  by  some  very 
bold  oarving.  The  female  figures  over  the 
entrance  are  holding  medallions  representing 
England’s  greatest  heroes,  Nelson  and  Welling- 
ton. The  carving  throughout  is  symbolical  of 
matters  connected  with  the  Navy  and  army.  The 
central  dormer  is  surmounted  by  large  figures 
of  Neptune  and  Mars. 

The  entrance  to  the  building  is  peouliar,  being 
semicircular  on  plan,  the  dome  of  which  will  be 
elaborately  sculptured  with  life-siwsd  figures 
carrying  laurel  wreaths  surrounding  the  name  of 
some  distinguished  officer,  the  bust  of  whom  will 
be  placed  below  : this  superstructure  is  supported 
by  serpentine  columns.  The  object  of  this 
method  of  treating  the  entranoe  was  to  obtain 
additional  light  to  the  smoking-room,  as  also  to 
prevent  the  entrance  to  Marlborough  House 
being  overlooked. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dudley,  architect.  The  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  W.  T.  Sams  ; and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  G.  H.  & A.  By  waters.  The  whole 
of  the  carving  has  been  satisfactorily  executed 
by  Mr.  T.  Plows,  of  Brixton,  from  the  architect’s 
designs. 

The  club  was  founded  in  August,  1870,  in 
temporary  premises,  No.  19,  Dover  - street, 
Piccadilly,  and  promises  to  be  a flourishing 
establishment. 

In  May,  1871,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  con. 
sented  to  become  pati-ons  and  honorary  members 
of  the  club.  His  late  Imperial  Majesty  Napo- 
leon III.  was  an  honorary  member,  and  H.I.H. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is  also  an  honorary 
momber.  Captain  H.S.H.  the  Prince  of  Leinin- 
gen,  R.N.,  and  Captain  H.S.H.  the  Count 
Gleiclien,  It.N.,  were  original  members  of  the 
committee. 

In  August,  1872,  the  site,  next  to  Marlborough 
House,  was  secured,  and  the  building  commenced. 
It  will  be  completed,  and  the  members  will  take 
possession  of  it,  next  spring. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  number  of 
members  exceeds  700,  and  there  oannot  he  rauoh 
doubt  that  when  the  transfer  to  the  new  house 
takes  place,  the  numbers  will  rapidly  increase, 
until  the  maximum  of  2,000  is  reaohed.  It  will 
then  become  exclusive,  for  no  more  members  will 
be  elected  until  the  number  is  reduoed  to  1,600, 
which  is  to  be  the  final  complement. 
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NEW.CROSS  PUBLIC  HALL. 

London  is  the  living  centre  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  London  (City)  proper  falls  very 
much  short  of  being  London  real.  The  core  of 
the  metropolis  is  made  up  of  warehouses,  banks, 
exchanges,  offices,  markets,  and  other  structures, 
in  which  commercial,  monetary,  professional, 
and  consuming  interests  are  concerned.  These 
are  all  busily  occupied  during  the  day ; but  at 
night  are  silent  and  deserted. 

There  aro  two  influences  at  work  to  compel 
citizens  in  business  to  become  suburbans  in  resi- 
dence; the  high  rents  of  house  property  in 
London  and  Westminster,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  superior  attractions,  for  residential  purposes, 
of  suburban  localities  on  the  other ; and  so,  what 
may  be  called  numerous  suburban  towns  have 
sprung  into  existence ; such  as  Croydon,  Ham- 
mersmith, Hampstead,  Camberwell,  Clapham, 
Blackheath,  New-cross,  and  the  like.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  only  to  deal  with  New-oross,  which 
is  legally  and  formally  a portion  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Paul,  Deptford.  The  remarks  that  apply  to 
it  will  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  numerous 
other  suburban  districts  of  London. 

There  are  few  parishes  in  which  the  popula- 
tion is  more  varied  and  contrasting  in  the 
character  aud  qualities  of  its  component  parts 
than  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Deptford.  There 
are  districts  in  what  may  bo  called  Old  Deptford 
that  are  the  haunts  of  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
In  some  of  the  principal  streets,  again,  there  are 
numerous  respectable,  well-to-do  tradesmen  : 
aud  then,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  same 
parish  of  St.  Paul  there  is  a large  population 
composed  of  people  who  do  their  daily  business, 
or  get  their  living,  in  “ the  City  ” ; but  the  City 
does  not  absorb  their  entire  energies,  or  provide 
the  local  conditions  necessary  for  the  highest 
pleasures  of  family  or  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  public  and  social  life. 

The  population  of  the  City  proper,  at  the  last 
census  was  74,732,  boing  a decrease  of  no  less 
than  37,331,  upon  the  census  of  1861.  New- 
cross,  amongst  other  suburbs,  contributes  largely 
to  the  residential  accommodation  of  the  denizens 
of  London.  In  Deptford  there  are  two  parishes, 
St.  Nicholas’s  and  St.  Paul’s.  Tho  former  in- 
cludes the  portion  of  the  town  next  the  river, 
which  embraces  the  Foreign  Cattle  Market,  that 
was  erewhile  tho  Royal  Dockyard,  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  worked  as  a shipwright.  In 
this  parish,  according  to  the  last  census,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  18G1,  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  168  houses  and  1,652  in  population ; 
whereas  the  increase  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul 
has  been  2,619  houses,  and  15,862  inhabitants, 
the  whole  of  the  increase  having  been  in  the 
New-cross  and  Brookley  districts,  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  town  of  Deptford.  The  increase 
in  these  districts  since  the  census  was  taken  is 
in  even  a much  higher  proportion. 

The  parish  is  well  supplied,  thanks  to  religious 
zeal,  with  places  of  worship  for  the  various  re- 
ligious denominations ; and,  thanks  to  the 
powers  of  the  Loudon  School  Board,  conferred 
by  the  Act  of  1870,  there  has  been  large,  almost 
abundant,  provision  made  for  elementary  educa- 
tion by  the  erection  of  numerous  now  school 
buildings.  But  the  population  need  a species  of 
accommodation  of  various  kinds  that  cannot  be  . 
supplied  by  churches,  chapels,  or  school  build- 
ings, such  a desideratum  as  only  a public  hall, 
with  connected  suites  of  rooms,  can  supply. 
This  has  been  at  last  provided  by  the  spirited  in- 
habitants of  the  district,  who  recently  had  their 
hall  publicly  ^opened  with  a conversazione, 
although,  sooth  to  say,  it  was  not  quite  ready 
for  opening.  Notwithstanding  this  drawback 
the  large  audience  seemed  to  be  well  pleased 
with  the  arrangements. 

This  structure  is  the  work  of  a Joint  Stock 
Company,  Limited.  The  hall,  and  adjoining 
suites  of  rooms,  are  built  on  the  “ Ivy  Cottage 
Estate,”  Upper  Lewisham-road,  and  aro  ap- 
proached by  a descending  covered  way  of  somo 
length,  that  is  well  lighted  and  covered  by  semicir- 
cular galvanised  and  corrugated  plates.  At  tho 
end  of  the  principal  entrance  the  visitor  reaches 
the  covered  corridor  of  the  main  building,  and 
turning  to  the  left  passes  on  each  side  cloak- 
rooms,  with  lavatories  attached,  each  of  these 
rooms  being  about  39  ft.  long.  Another  turn 
has  to  be  made  and  the  hall  is  entered,  as  regards 
the  principal  entrance,  by  an  archway  in  Port- 
land stone,  the  entrance  being  enclosed  by 
curtains.  The  passages  to  the  hall  are  about 
10  ft.  wide.  The  hall  itself  is  100  ft.  long  by 
45  ft.  wide,  and  28  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  there  are  seven  windows  with  semicircular 


heads  in  each  side  wall.  The  external  walls 
are  relieved  by  pilasters  between  the  windows.  At 
one  end  of  the  hall  there  is  a movable  platform, 
that  may  be  adjusted  to  fill  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  width  of  the  'room.  Movable  partitions  are 
also  provided,  with  the  intention  of  making  the 
hall  available  for  family  or  other  parties,  for 
hosts  who  may  prefer  the  accommodation  thus 
provided  to  using  their  own  houses.  The  ceiling 
is  panelled,  and  has  a large  cornice.  Tho  arti- 
ficial lighting  is  by  three  sun-burners,  close  to 
the  ceiling,  with  sixty-three  jets  in  each. 
Annular  chimneys  are  provided,  by  which  the 
produots  of  combustion  from  the  burners  and  the 
heated  air  from  the  room  are  conveyed  to  the 
ridge  of  the  roof,  and  there  discharged.  The 
warming  appliances  of  the  room,  as  now  pro- 
vided by  two  open  fires,  are  inadequate.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  two  side 
doors,  for  ingress  and  egress,  in  addition  to  the 
arched  entrance  before  referred  to.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall  there  are  retiring-rooms. 

A side  building  has  on  the  upper  floor  three 
additional  rooms,  34  ft.  by  20  ft.,  30  ft.  by  16  ft., 
aud  26  ft.  by  20  ft.  respectively.  In  a portion  of 
this  accommodation  the  local  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  will  have  their  home  for 
tho  next  five  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  351. 
The  hall  is  occupied  almost  every  evening,  and 
filled  with  audiences,  a very  small  proportion  of 
whom  over  visit  the  Deptford  Lecture-hall,  or 
the  more  distant  Lecture-hall  at  Greenwich. 

The  buildings  aro  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hatchings,  architect ; and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hodson. 


THE  FLOATING  SWIMMING  BATH. 

A short  time  since  a company  was  formed, — 
called  The  Floating  Swimming  Bath  Company, 
Limited,  having  their  offices  at  Queon-Bqnare, 
Westminster, — to  construct  swimming-baths  for 
the  London  public,  at  the  old  depot  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  on  the  west  side  of  Hnngerford  Railway 
Bridge,  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  permission 
being  obtained  for  that  site  from  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  This  site  is  well  selected  for 
the  purpose,  having  in  and  out  access  by  means 
of  steps,  and  is  one  of  the  extra  steamboat  piers. 
The  engineers,  Messrs.  Whitaker  & Co.,  of  Great 
George-street,  Westmiuster,  wero  instructed  to 
furnish  tho  necessary  plans,  sections,  and 
specifications  for  tho  carrying  out  the  works. 
Their  first  impulse  was  to  form  a gridiron  or 
cradle  to  carry  the  bath  8 ft.  or  9 ft.  below 
low-water  mark.  The  work  is  being  carried 
out  in  the  following  manner.  It  includes  a 
row  of  whole  timber  piles,  28  ft.  long,  thirty- 
two  in  number,  driven  by  a powerful  steam- 
engine  and  gear,  extending  east  to  west  178  ft. 
outside  of  tho  present  granite  apron  built  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; uprights  to 
correspond,  well  bolted  to  tho  side  of  the  Embank- 
ment by  means  of  lewis-bolts,  let  well  into  the 
granite,  longitudinal  whole  timbers  running  from 
end  to  end,  well  bolted  through  outside  piles  and 
inside  uprights  ; cross  transoms  being  fixed  from 
out  to  out  6 ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre,  well 
bolted  through  longitudinals,  and  two  rows  of 
hard  wood  packing  under  cross  transoms,  well 
bolted,  and  resting  on  the  apron.  This  portion 
of  the  works  was  givon  under  contract  to 
Mr.  John  Chapman,  the  pile-driver  and  water- 
side contractor,  of  Staugate-street,  Lambeth, 
who  has  given  his  whole  attention  night  and 
day  in  carrying  out  the  works,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  his  officers  and  men,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  directors  and  engineers  of 
the  company,  without  the  least  accident  or 
mishap,  considering  that  all  this  part  was  entirely 
done  under  water.  When  the  works  were  started, 
it  was  found  that  large  quantities  of  mud  and 
silt  had  accumulated;  and  before  the  cross- 
transoms  were  laid,  somo  hundred  tons  had  to  be 
dredged  and  barged  away. 

Mr.  Chapman  called  in  the  services  of  the 
divers,  Messrs.  Smith  & Sons,  of  Batter- 
sea, who  have  done  all  the  diving  operations, 
fixing  timbers,  lewis  - holes,  balls,  screwing 
up  in  complete  darkness,  and  have  given  great 
satisfaction.  The  greatest  drawback  and  danger 
were  the  passing  of  tho  steamboats,  which  had 
orders  to  ease  when  passing,  but  did  not  do  so, 
although  a red  flag  was  flying  during  tho  time 
the  diver  was  down. 

The  floating-bath  is  finished,  and  lying  in 
the  West  India  Docks.  All  the  ironwork 
attached  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Limited  Iron 
Company.  The  cradle  or  gridiron  is  nearly 
finished. 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIMBER  ON  LAND. 

The  importance  of  forests  or  woodlands  in 
enhancing  the  value  of  an  estate  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Trees,  like  hills,  are  known  to 
affect  the  rainfall  to  a certain  extent,  and  their 
presence  or  absence  will  materially  change  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a locality.  From  an  aes- 
thetic point  of  view,  too,  the  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  timber  is  very  important.  A piece  of 
land,  however  well  cultivated  it  may  be,  will 
always  command  a higher  price  if,  instead  of 
being  a mere  succession  of  pasture  and  arable 
fields,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  majestic 
beauty,  with  which  only  the  existence  of  well- 
arranged  and  well-grown  trees  can  endow  it.  A 
cold,  bleak  hill-side,  impossible  of  profitable 
culture,  producing  a feeling  of  abhorrence  and 
giving  the  idea  of  sterility,  may  be  made  both 
an  ornament  and  a source  of  profit  by  being 
planted  with  suitable  trees. 

It  is,  however,  rather  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view  that  the  subject  is  most  important ; 
and  it  is  open  to  discussion  whether  this  side  of 
the  question  has  received  proper  attention  at  the 
hands  of  landowners  and  others  interested  in  the 
management  of  land, — whether  sufficient  consi- 
deration has  been  given  to  tho  probable  require- 
ments of  future  generations.  Ornamental  trees 
and  those  used  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  are 
increasing  both  in  number  and  variety,  but  the 
still  more  important  point  of  planting  trees  with 
the  object  of  affording  a supply  of  useful 
timber  for  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

Out  of  sixty-nine  forests,  which  at  one  time 
covered  large  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  of 
England,  only  a very  few  now  exist,  except  in 
name;  and  these,  just  as  they  wero  in  tho  first 
instance  formed  or  maintained  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, are  still  governed  by  laws  whoso  principal 
object  is  tho  preservation  and  increase,  not  of 
wood,  but  of  game.  In  Germany  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  forests,  and,  consequently,  the 
increased  scarcity  of  wood,  long  since  attracted 
the  attention  of  Government;  aud  the  forest 
laws,  passed  with  the  primary  object  of  pre- 
serving the  timber,  aro  vei’y  strict.  Academies 
for  the  instruction  of  the  science  of  forest 
management  have  sprung  up,  and  great  import- 
ance is  attached  to  the  subject  of  the  preservation 
of  timber. 

Newer  countries,  like  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  aro  already  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
diminution  in  the  number  and  extent  of  their 
forest-trees,  and  prudent  persons  are  taking 
steps  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  future  by 
planting  extensively. 

Have  we  been  sufficiently  mindful  of  the  re- 
quirements of  posterity  in  making  use  of  every 
opportunity  to  increase  our  stock  of  trees  ? The 
increased  price  of  timber  and  the  largely  in- 
creased imports  would  seem  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  The  quantity  of  timber  brought  to 
this  country  from  abroad  is  annually  increasing, 
and  in  the  year  1872  it  appears  that  more  than 
fourteen  million  pounds’  worth  of  deals,  battens, 
poles,  railway  sleepers,  and  various  kinds  of 
timber  were  imported  for  home  use.  Our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  in  tho  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury and  during  last  century  set  us  an  example 
which  we  should  do  well  to  follow  in  making 
plantations  of  useful  trees.  The  noble  trees  which 
are  the  pride  of  many  a fine  estate  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  whose  existence  so  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  land  on  which  they 
stand,  we  owe  to  the  forethought  of  generations 
long  gone  by.  The  last  century  is  celebrated 
for  the  number  of  plantations  that  were  made 
by  such  landowners  as  the  Duke  of  Athol,  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and,  later  on,  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  By  judicious  planting,  many  barren 
wastes,  not  worth  a shilling  an  acre,  have  been 
transformed  into  magnificent  forests,  lending 
beauty  to  tho  scene,  and  increasing  a thousand- 
fold the  value  of  tho  land.  The  second  Duke  of 
Athol  planted  6,500  Scotch  aores  of  mountain 
ground — useless  for  other  purposes — with  larch. 
The  cost  is  not  given,  but  with  larch  at  26s.  per 
1,000,  and  planting  3,422  to  the  acre,  the  cost 
at  the  present  time  would  be  about  30,000J. 
Seventy-two  years  afterwards  this  plantation, 
calculated  at  400  trees,  or  1,000Z.  per  acre, — a 
low  estimate — is  valued  at  more  than  six  millions 
sterling.  Besides  this  actual  capital  value,  a 
large  return  may  be  made  from  a plantation  by 
judicious  thinning,  which  may  be  calculated  at 
1Z.  an  acre  per  annum  at  least.  Trees  too 
thickly  planted  naturally  stunt  and  kill  each 
other. 
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Bat  it  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  management  of  woodlands. 
The  point  we  wish  more  particularly  to  refer  to 
is,  whether  we  are  planting  enough  trees  to  give 
future  generations  an  opportunity  of  managing 
them  at  all.  A good  timber  property  is  not  the 
oreation  of  a day,  or  of  a lifetime  even.  An  oak 
takes  many  years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  Omit- 
ting the  last  few  years,  during  whioh  an  impetus 
has  certaiuly  been  given  to  arborioulture,  it  is  a 
fact  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  planting  during  the  last  half-century.  This 
is  a point  whioh  intimately  affects  both  indi- 
vidual and  publio  interests,  for  the  sake  of  both 
of  which  we  must  not  allow  suoh  a momentous 
question  as  the  permanent  growth  of  timber,  and 
the  creation  of  a Btock  for  its  supply  to  future 
generations  to  esoape  our  notice. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  the 
indigenous  supply  of  timber  had  been  so 
that  during  the  last  ton  years  nearly  200,0006. 
worth  of  timber  had  to  be  imported  for  building, 
filing,  and  other  purposes.  The  United  States, 
on  whioh  we  partly  depended  for  our  supply  of 
timber,  are  now,  in  their  turn,  obliged  to  look  to 
Canada  to  make  up  the  exhausted  yield  of  their 
forests,  and  suoh  a fate  may  befall  us  unless  we 
imitate  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  and  proht 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  and  by  the  lessons 
of  the  present.  Here,  we  no  longer  require  the 
oak  of  old  England  to  build  our  wooden  wal  s : 
iron  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  many  build- 
ing operations  : black  diamonds  have  in  nearly 
every  instance  superseded  the  use  of  wood  as 
fuel ; but  black  diamonds  may  fail  us,  and  iron- 
clads become  obsolete.  In  any  case,  however,  new 
demands  for  timber  will  always  arise.  Our  rail- 


7.  Isolated  ohimney-shafts,  or  group  of  such 
shafts,  must  be  constructed  in  the  same  manner 
and  of  the  same  materials  as  shafts  constructed 
within  walls. 

8.  Every  chimney-shaft  ought  to  have  a 
section  equal  to  three  square  d6cim&tres,  or  three- 
tenths  of  a m&tre.  The  smallest  side  of  Buch 
rectangular  shafts  not  to  measure  less  interiorly 
than  15  centimetres  (6  in.),  and  the  angles  to  be 
rounded  off  with  a radius  of  2 in. 

9.  In  every  new  building  the  necessary 
arrangements  must  be  made  in  the  roof  to  afford 
easy  access  to  the  top  of  the  svalls  against  which 
chimney-shafts  are  constructed , and,  when  the 
chimneys  are  engaged  within  the  walls,  way 
shall  be  made  near  the  chimney-shafta  them- 
selves, so  that  the  mouths  of  the  chimneys  shall 
be  accessible  without  difficulty. 


severity  and  great  breadth  of  wall  surface  will 
certainly  find  it  here. 

At  Norton-place  a large  new  school,  having  all 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  has  been  com- 
pleted for  the  governors  of  Heriot’s  Hospital; 
other  two  new  schools  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  same  body,  by  their  architect, 
Mr.  Chesser,  one  for  the  southern  district  at 
Dano-street,  and  the  other  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict, at  St.  Bernard-crescent.  In  designing 
these  schools,  Mr.  Chesser  has  followed  the  rule 
adopted  by  his  predecessor  in  giving  to  the 
buildings  a character  similar  to  that  of  the 
parent  institution, — a bust  of  George  Heriot 
forming  a conspicuous  feature  in  most  instances. 
We  cannot  say,  however,  that  any  of  the  designs 
are  remarkable  for  their  artistic  qualities. 


aemanus  iui  umuoi  »***  

ways  yearly  consume  an  enormous  amount  ot 
timber  for  “ sleepers  ” ; increased  mining  opera- 


timoer  lor  ■■  sieepers  ; increased  mining  opera- 
tions  demand  a larger  supply,  and  in  a thousand- 
and-one  various  ways  wood  will  be  brought  into 
requisition.  With  these  considerations  before  us 
we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat,  and  follow  the 
advice  of  the  old  Laird  of  Dumbiedikes “ Jock, 
when  ye  hae  naething  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye 
sticking  in  a tree : it  will  be  growing,  Jock,  when 
ye’re  sleeping.” 


REGULATIONS  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
CHIMNEYS. 

The  Syndical  Chambers  of  Paris,  each  chamber 
representing  a trade  or  group  of  trades,  and  the 
whole  meeting  at  certain  periods  in  genera 
assembly  and  having  its  officers  and  a journal 
of  proceedings  both  of  the  separate  and  the 
United  Chambers,  do  excellent  service,  especially 
now  that  they  have  the  ear  of  Government  and 
are  not  regarded  with  suspicion,  under  the  fear 
of  their  being  political  societies  in  disguise. 

A short  time  since  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
issued  an  order  respecting  the  construction  of 
chimneys  in  private  buildings  ; the  Chamber  of 
Masons,  considering  that  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  authorities  would  at  times  create 
insurmountable  difficulties,  appointed  a Commis- 
sion to  report  upon  the  subjeot,  which  report 
has  been  received  and  adopted  unanimously  by 
tho  Council.  , . 

The  following  are  the  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Chamber,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
interest  for  all  engaged  in  construction 

1 No  chimney-shaft  shall  be  formed  in  stone 
walls  of  loss  than  forty  centimetres  (lb  in.) 
thick,  plaster  included,  or  in  brick  walls  of  lesB 
than  thirty-seven  centimetres. 

2.  Ohimney-shafts  in  tho  interior  of  walls 
shall  only  be  constructed  of  bricks  or  of  terra- 
cotta, which  shall  key  into  the  materials  of  the 
wall  itself.  The  use  of  the  boisseaw  or  pots  of 
burnt  clay  (short  quadrangular  tubes  with  a lip 
now  in  common  use)  is  absolutely  prohibited. 

3.  The  tongues  of  the  pipes  engaged  in  the 
brickwork  of  the  chimney  shall  never  be  less 
than  eight  centim&tres  in  length. 

4.  Between  the  interior  surface  of  the  chimney- 
shaft,  and  that  of  any  bays  formed  in  the  wall, 
there’  shall  always  be  twenty-five  centimetres  of 
solid  masonry,  plastering  included. 

5.  Chimneys  built  against  piers  in  masonry 
walls  in  ashlar  work  being  at  least  forty  cent! 
metres  iu  thickness,  brick  walls  of  at  least 
twenty-two  centimetres  in  thickness,  or,  ii 
garrets  against  brick  partitions,  of  eleven  centi- 
metres in  thickness,  may  alone  be  constructed 
by  means  of  tongue-pieoes  in  plaster,  or  with 
burnt  clay  boisseau x,  covered  with  plaster. 

6.  The  tongue-pieces,  or  the  boisseaux,  oovered 

with  plaster,  above  referred  to,  shall  never  be 
, c:  *>.a  in.,  in  thickness, 


EDINBURGH. 

In  a recent  artiole  upon  the  eccentricities  of 
Sootsmen,  The  World  says,  “ We  can  put  up 
with  the  aggressive  bumptiousness  ot  then- 
nationality  for  the  sake  of  their  warm  hearts  and 
sturdy  self-respect.  And  they  are  truly  noble  in 
giving.”  That  there  is  some  truth  m the  latter 
statement  will  appear  when  the  magnitude  and 
number  of  the  public  works  and  monuments  in 
hand  in  this  comparatively  small  city  is  con- 
sidered. No  sooner  is  the  subscription  of 
100,0001.  for  a new  infirmary  completed,  than  a 
call* for  a similar  sum  for  extending  the  univer- 
sity buildings  is  made,  and  already  three-fourths 
of  the  amount  are  contributed,  and  a limited  com- 
petition Bet  on  foot.  The  competing  architects 
were  to  have  given  in  their  designs  by  the  1st  of 
December,  but  they  have  joined  in  a request  for 
an  extension  of  the  time  allowed,  which  has 
been  granted.  , 

Amongst  the  publio  monuments  in  hand 
the  Albert  Memorial  stands  conspicuous,  but 
it  is  long  since  the  project  was  set  on 
foot,  and  it  should  have  been  realised 
years  ago.  There  are  four  other  monuments 
in  hand  which  are  to  take  the  form  of  statues 
in  honour  of  the  following  Scottish  worthies  :— 
Dr.  Chalmers,  Professor  Simson,  Dean  Ramsay, 
and  Dr.  Livingstone  ; and  now  a movemont  has 
been  inaugurated  for  the  erection  of  yet  another 
memorial  in  honour  of  the  late  Adam  Black, 
publisher,  who  was  thrice  Lord  .Provost  of  the 
city,  thereafter  its  representative  in  Parliament, 
and  a gentleman  who  earned  the  esteem  aud  re- 
gard of  all  who  know  him.  The  form  which  this 
memorial  is  to  take  has  not  been  deoided  upon, 
the  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Black  was  hardly 
such  as  to  call  for  the  erection  of  a statue  to  his 
honour.  It  has  been  proposed  to  associate  hia 
uame  with  the  erection  of  a town-hall,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  iu  the  present  Btate  of  matters 
a sum  sufficient  for  tho  erection  of  such  a 
structure  in  a manner  worthy  of  the  city  could 
not  be  raised.  When  we  look  at  the  splendid 
town-halls  recently  raised  in  several  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
a similar  building  is  designed  for  Edinburgh  it 
will  be  second  to  none  of  these.  Looking  to  Mr. 
Black’s  eminonceasa  publisher,  no  more  appro- 
priate memorial  could  be  raised  to  him  than  a free 
library,  an  institution  which  is  a desideratum  in 
the  city. 

Two  schemes  of  considerable  magnitude  have 
been  mooted,  the  first  and  greatest  contemplates 
the  formation  by  a company  of  a vast  structure 
on  the  vacant  ground  in  Castle-terrace,  combining 
an  opera-house,  aquarium,  and  winter  garden. 
The  site  is  free  on  three  Bides,  and  is  most  con- 
veniently situated,  both  as  regards  the  west  end 
and  the  old  town.  The  second  project,  which  may  in 
some  sort  be  considered  a rival  to  the  first,  is  for 
the  formation  of  a garden  and  aquarium  upon 
the  ground  laid  out  for  building,  to  the  west  of 
Trinity  Church,  and  to  the  south  of  Belgrave- 
orescent.  . ^ . . , , 

The  old  Clarendon  Hotel  in  Princes-street  haB 
been  demolished,  preparatory  to  the  erection  ot 
a new  hotel  on  the  same  site. 

In  St.  Andrew-street  an  ugly  and  pretentious 
building  has  been  acquired  by  the  Young  Men  b 
Christian  Association,  and  this  is  now  being 
erased  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a new  and 
appropriate  building  for  the  uses  of  the  Associa- 


The  two  new  churches  on  the  London-road, 
formerly  referred  to,  are  progressing  towards 
completion ; and  at  Dairy  a new  Presbyterian 
Church  has  been  commenoed.  The  new  Holy 
Apostolio  Church  is  completed  to  the  wall  heads, 


with  plaster  above TtSle  ZX “=kabie  appearance 

less  than  65  millimetres,  f > ’ from  without.  Those  who  admire  extreme 

over  all. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  INTERNAL  WALLS 
OF  CHURCHES. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Architectural  Society  the  report  said,— “ Your 
committee  have  given  leave  to  your  secretary  to 
make  a few  remarks  on  the  vexed  question  ot 
the  treatment  of  internal  surface  of  church- 
walls.  They  invited,  last  year,  a discussion  on 
the  subject  of  plaster  or  no  plaster;  but,  as  no 
one  of  our  members  has  volunteered  to  take  up 
either  side  of  the  subject,  the  following  few 
remarks  are  offered,  not  by  the  whole  committee, 
but  they  agree  with  what  your  secretary  believes 
to  be  the  opinion  of  a large  majority  of  its 
members.  Without  travelling  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  county,  we  may  find 
churches  in  abundance, — in  the  restoration  ot 
which  very  liberal  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended,  many  portions  of  which  have 
been  admirably  restored,  whose  windows  are 
richly  adorned  with  colour,  and  where  there  is 
enrichment  in  wood  and  Btone  and  metal,  but 
whoso  wall-surfaces  resemble  the  rudest  barn  or 
stable.  It  is  said  by  the  advocates  of  this  treat- 
ment that  there  is  no  concealment  of  tho  real 
construction  of  the  walling;  that  the  varied 
colour  of  stone  is  far  more  picturesque,  and 
warmer,  than  plaster;  and  that  the  original 
builders  did  not  intend  to  lay  on  thick  cover- 
ings of  mortar,  such  as  are  now  commonly 
adopted.  It  is  not  strange  that  persons  can 
see  nothing  to  admire  in  a large  unbroken 
surface  of  plaster,  which  is  commonly  poor 
and  meagre  to  a degree.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
strange  that  there  should  be  a strong  re-action 
against  that  universal  face  of  whitewash  which, 
thirty  years  ago,  covered  wall-surface  and 
8 tone-dressings  alike  of  all  interiors;  but 
eurely  uniformity  of  whitewash  may  be  de- 
parted from  without  adopting  in  the  most 
precious,  and  commonly  tbe  most  costly  ot 
buildings,  a treatment  which  we  do  not 
tolerate  in  the  meanest  eottage.  Plaster  does 
not  always  mean  concealment,  and  plaster 
invites  ornamentation  of  colour  and  design, 
which  are  not  possible  in  rough  wall.  Ann 
the  pictuiesqno  in  design  and  the  warm  m 
colour  may  be  obtained  by  some  other  treat- 
ment than  the  rude  and  barbarous.  Some 
large  town  churches  might  be  mentioned  at 
no  great  distance,  in  which  the  interior  walling 
is  treated  exaotly  in  tho  Barao  manner  as  an 
exterior  wall— the  same  pointing  to  keep  out 
the  rain  where  rain  can  never  come  (almost  as 
great  a want  of  truth  as  some  attribute  to 
plaster) ; the  external  wall  neatly  and  fairly 
dressed,  and  laid  in  even,  closely-jointed  courses 
of  selected  stone,  and  the  internal  walls  ot  the 
rudest  unharmonised  material,  laid  window- 
ways,  with  large  open  joints,  and  apparently 
with  a designed  roughness,  the  better  to  hold 
the  thin  coating  of  prepared  plaster,  to  which 
decoration  was  almost  universally  applied.  A 
quotation  may  be  permitted  hero  from  a paper 
printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Associated 
Volume,’  and  read  before  the  Lincoln  Society 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  He  says:— ‘There  are 
some  principles  common  to  all  periods  of  art 
which  modern  architects,  in  mere  caprice,  or  in 
fretful  striving  after  novelty,  sometimes  venture 
to  depart  from.  Ever  since  civilisation  com- 
menced, it  has  been  tho  rule  to  finish  the 
interior  of  a building  with  all  possible  care. 
Every  ancient  building,  whether  of  Egyptian, 
Greek,  Roman,  or  Mediroval  times,  was  care- 
fully faced  internally  with  wrought  stone  or 
plaster,  and  decorated  in  colour,  or  it  might  be 
encrusted  with  marbles  or  mosaic.  The  notion 
of  leaving  the  interior  ol  the  building  as  rough 
and  rugged  as  an  exterior  generally  must  be  and 
has  been  from  a very  early  date  abandoned  by 
civilised  man.  It  has  now  been  revived.  The 
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fashion  to  which  ignorance  and  necessity  obliged 
our  rude  forefathers  is  now  adopted  by  many  of 
us  by  choice.  This  queer  reaction  against 
modern  refinement  would  perhaps  be  intelligible, 
as  a mere  reaction,  if  it  were  not,  oddly  enough, 
confined  to  church  architecture.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  why  the  interior  of  a church 
should  be  made,  as  it  often  is,  to  resemble  an 
ancient  cairn  or  a modern  grotto.  We  see 
new  churches,  whose  interiors  are  faced  with 
rough  stock  brickwork,  relieved,  perhapB,  with 
lines  of  red  and  black,  after  the  manner 
of  the  so-called  Turkish  baths ; and  others 
where  the  rudest  rubble  is  pointed  with 
the  blackest  of  artificial  mortar,  ingeniously 
combining  the  harshness  of  barbarism  with 
thedisingenuousness  of  civilisation.  It  is  a duty 
to  protest  against  making  our  churohes  the 
field  for  the  exhibition  of  such  vagaries.  Let 
those  who,  satiated  with  feeble  refinement,  can 
find  no  relief  but  in  still  weaker  affectation  of 
barbarism,  confine  their  tastes  to  their  own 
drawing-rooms.  Let  them  build  their  own 
rooms  with  rough  bricks  or  uncovered  rubble, 
if  they  like  it,  but  let  our  churcheB  be  spared. 
Unfortunately,  the  evil  is  noc  confined  to  new 
buildings.  Numbers  of  fine  old  churohes  have 
been  stripped  internally,  and  reduced  to  a 
nakedness  compared  with  which  Puritan  white- 
wash is  decency.  It  is  true  that  among  ourselves 
decorative  art  in  the  treatment  of  ohurch  walls 
is  far  from  being  in  an  advanced  state,  and 
among  those  who  have  not  studied  the  use  of 
colours  there  is  often  a strong  prejudice  against 
it;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  a 
growing  appreciation  of  mural  ornament.’  Tour 
Secretary  had  the  opportunity,  not  long  since, 
of  inspecting  two  experiments  of  different  treat- 
ments of  church  interiors  in  a western  oounty, 
which  seemed  very  effective,  and  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  read  here  an  account  of  the  two  experi- 
ments as  they  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  a very 
able  paper  on  the  treatment  of  the  inner  face  of 
a church  wall,  written  by  an  old  friend,  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  A.  Radford,  the  rector  of  Downe  St.  Mary, 
and  under  whose  auspices  both  experiments  have 
been  conducted  : — * Since  this  paper  was  written 
I have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  resto- 
ration of  two  churches,  both  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Gould,  as  architect.  In  both  cases  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  inner  faces 
of  the  walls  in  a manner  that  ,is  unmistakably  in- 
side and  not  outside  work,  although  the 
materials,  used  in  the  two,  are  widely  different, 
the  one  from  the  other.  I will  say  a few  words 
on  each.  1.  At  Winkley,  Mr.  Gould,  after 
having  seen  the  effeot  of  Sgraffito  plastering, 
when  tried  on  a small  scale  by  Mr.  Yickery,  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  at  once  adopted  it,  as  most 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  painting  being  imprac- 
ticable within  the  time  prescribed.  The  process 
is  briefly  as  follows  : — First,  mix  with  the  mortar 
some  colouring  substance  of  the  tint  desired  for 
the  pattern  of  your  design ; then  apply  a thin 
coat  of  the  tinted  mortar  to  the  surface  of  the 
wall ; next,  when  this  coat  is  nearly  dry,  apply 
on  it  another  coat  similarly  prepared,  but  of  the 
colour  intended  for  the  grounding,  and  then, 
having  prepared  a mould  in  zino  of  the  exaot 
outline  of  the  pattern,  apply  this  mould  to  the 
wall,  mark  round  its  outer  edge,  and,  finally, 
with  a sharp  tool,  cut  away  so  much  of  the  upper 
coat  of  plaster  as  comes  within  the  pattern, 
down  to  the  face  of  the  lower  coat.  By 
carefully  ranging  your  pattern,  you  may,  by 
this  method,  employ  a considerable  variety 
of  colouring,  or  you  may  even  apply  three 
successive  coats  of  different  colours,  cutting 
through,  sometimes  one  coat,  sometimes  two, 
as  you  wish  to  exhibit  the  colour  of  the 
intermediate  or  of  the  lowest  coat  respectively. 
The  result  is  really  bold  and  effective ; and, 
although  Sgraffito  work  is,  of  course,  very 
inferior  to  a well-painted  wall,  still  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a vast  improvement  on  unrelieved 
plaster,  all  of  one  colour.  It  has,  moreover,  two 
very  strong  points  to  recommend  it.  First,  its 
safety,  on  account  of  the  colour  permeating  the 
whole  of  each  coat  of  plaster,  from  any  Berious 
injury  from  soaling;  secondly,  its  comparative 
cheapness,  which  would  bring  it  within  the  reach 
of  many  to  whom  painting  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility ; besides,  painting  cannot  be  successfully 
applied  to  freshly-built  walls,  so  that  even  in 
cases  where  hopes  are  entertained  of  ultimately 
using  paint,  Sgraffito,  would  offer  a most  con- 
venient present  resource,  for  it  could  easily  be 
so  arranged  as  to  be  sufficient  greatly  to  relieve 
the  monotony  of  same-coloured  mortar  for  the 
present,  and  yet  to  leave  large  spaces  for 
painting  hereafter.  2.  The  work  on  the  new 


south  wall  of  Downe  St.  Mary  is  of  an  altogether 
different  character.  Hei’e  we  have  endeavoured 
to  arrange  the  facing-stones  themselves  of  the 
inner  surfaoe  of  the  wall  in  a pattern  that 
shall  satisfy  the  specifio  requirements  of  wall,  as 
distinct  from  floor  treatment.  We  did  not  attempt 
that  kind  of  merely  surface  ornamentation,  so 
prevalent  at  All  Saints,  Margaret-street,  which, 
however  costly  and  beautiful  in  itself,  would  be  as 
suitable  for  a floor  as  for  a wall  surface.  Our 
object  was  not  to  gain  a little  artistic  effect,  by 
introducing  here  and  there  a mere  patch  of 
mosaic  face-work,  whioh,  obviously,  could  not  be 
structural,  but  rather  to  produce  a continuous 
pattern  on  the  wall,  such  as  would  satisfy  an 
observer,  at  a glance,  that  it  was  a legitimate 
part  and  parcel  of  a vertical  surface.’  If  large 
quotations  have  thus  been  made  from  others,  it 
is  because  one  has  expressed  in  a very  able 
manner  the  views  on  this  subject  held  by  many 
of  your  committee ; and  the  other  suggests  very 
effective  alterations  from  the  rudeness  of  a bare 
wall.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  architects 
of  repute,  who  commonly  recommend  the  course 
which  is  here  deprecated ; but  it  would  seem 
that,  having  alone  the  question  what  is  the  best 
mode  of  ornamentation  in  itself,  or  as  applicable 
to  this  or  that  style  of  building,  there  must  be 
‘ Borne  definite  principles,  which  should  regulate 
the  treatment  of  the  insides  of  our  church  walls, 
as  distinot  from  that  whioh  is  suitable  to  their 
outer  faces.’  ” 

In  a disoussion  of  the  matter  which  ocourred 
on  another  occasion,  Sir  Henry  Dryden  remarked 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  plastering  that  he 
agreed  with  the  secretary  and  the  committee  on 
certain  points.  He  thought  if  a man  built  a 
rubble  wall  in  a new  church,  it  was  allowable  for 
him  to  plaster  it.  But  he  protested  against 
plastering  old  walls,  as  by  so  doing  they  oblite- 
rated the  history  of  the  building.  In  St. 
Sepulchre’s  Church  a great  deal  of  history  was 
obliterated  by  its  being  plastered.  So  in  Kings- 
thorpe  Church,  if  he  reoolleoted  aright. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  method  of 
plastering  mentioned  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Law 
saw  some  difficulties  in  its  practical  adaptation. 
He  thought  the  layers  of  different  coloured 
plaster  would  be  liable  to  interfusion.  The 
pointing  of  the  inside  of  a church  was  ridiculous. 
He  should  never  think  of  building  a new  church 
with  stone  on  the  inside,  unless  ashlar  work.  He 
wished  the  sooiety  would  take  up  the  question 
of  colouring.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  filling 
churches  if  the  walls  were  covered  with  a warm 
colouring. 

Sir  H.  Dryden  said  if  he  could  draw  people  into 
ohuroh  with  colouring,  he  was  the  cleverest 
fellow  out. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  a special  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  held 
within  the  office  of  Mr.  William  MacLean,  the 
secretary,  St.  Vincent-street, — Mr.  John  Baird, 
I. A.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Institute,  namely  : — 
Messrs.  Alex.  Petrie,  141,  West  George-street ; 
James  A.  Knox,  32,  West  George-street ; D. 
M'Naughtan,  178,  St.  Vincent-street ; J.  S. 
Carmichael,  209,  St.  Vincent-street ; J.  L.  Cowan, 
103,  West  Regent-street;  John  L.  Bruce,  103, 
West  Regent-street ; David  Sturrock,  103,  West 
Regent-street;  and  Andrew  Myles,  99,  Bath- 
street. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  distribution  of  the  “Stevenson”  prizes. 
These  prizes,  amounting  to  22Z.  10s.,  were 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson,  I. A.,  of  London 
(late  of  Glasgow),  a member  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  first,  second,  and  third  best  series  of 
measured  drawings  and  illustrative  sketches 
from  any  secular  or  religious  edifice  in  Scotland 
erected  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  being 
the  original  production  of  the  competitor  from 
measurements  taken  on  the  spot,  assistants  or 
pupils  in  the  offices  of  members  of  the  Institute 
being  alone  eligible  to  compete.  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
object  in  offering  these  prizes  has  been  to  en- 
courage and  promote  the  study  of  old  work,  as 
the  best  possible  means  of  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge necessary  to  design  good  new  work. 
Several  very  fine  Bets  of  drawings  were  submitted 
in  response  to  the  invitation,  but  the  number  of 
sets  of  drawings  submitted  was  anything  but 
creditable  to  the  spirit  and  professional  enthu- 
siasm of  those  invited  to  oompete,  or  enoouraging 
to  the  gentleman  who  so  liberally  offered  the 
prizes.  Amongst  other  subjects  illustrated  are 
New  Abbey,  Kirkcudbrightshire  ; St.  Magnus’s 


Cathedral,  Kirkwall ; and  Linlithgow  Church 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  council  to  award 
the  prizes  were  the  president  (Mr.  John  Baird), 
Mr.  John  Burnet,  and  Mr.  John  Honeyman, — 
Mr.  Burnet,  convener.  This  committee  reported 
that,  after  a very  careful  examination  of  the 
drawings  the  committee  decided  that  the  set  of 
drawings  of  New  Abbey,  Kirkcudbrightshire,  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Browne,  was  worthy  of  the  first 
prize ; that  of  the  Linlithgow  Churoh,  by  Mr. 
William  Millar,  of  the  second  prize;  that  of 
St.  Magnus’s  Cathedral,  Kirkwall,  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ross,  of  the  third  prize  ; and  that  the  next  in 
merit  was  the  set  of  drawings  of  St.  Kentigern, 
at  Lanark,  by  Mr.  R.  Browne.  All  were  of  a 
fair  order,  while  the  New  Abbey  set  were  of  a 
very  high  order,  evidencing  a fine  appreciation 
on  the  part  of  the  artist  of  the  beautiful  subject 
he  had  taken  in  hand  to  illustrate.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommended  that  a set  of  drawings 
by  Mr.  William  Ferguson,  whioh,  being  in- 
sufficient in  number,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
throw  out  of  the  competition  solely  on  tho 
ground  of  his  non-compliance  with  the  stipula- 
tions, be  awarded  an  extra  prize  of  5Z.,  as  but 
for  the  non-compliance  with  stipulations,  these 
drawings  would  bo  entitled  to  rank  with  the 
first-prize  set.  The  President  then  handed  the 
various  prizes  to  the  successful  competitors, 
accompanying  each  presentation  with  a few 
well-chosen  sentences.  The  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follow  : — 1st  prize,  10Z.,  Mr.  G.  W.  Browne, 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Campbell-Douglas  & 
Sellars ; 2nd  prize,  11.  10s.,  Mr.  William  Millar, 
in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Campbell  - Douglas  & 
Sellars ; 3rd  prize,  51.,  Mr.  Win.  Ross,  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  William  Leiper  ; and  the  extra  prize 
of  5Z.  to  Mr.  William  Ferguson,  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Campbell-Douglas  & Sellers.  The  Presi- 
dent then  intimated  that  the  Institute  bad  deter- 
mined to  offer  a silver  medal  for  competition 
annually,  and  hoped  that  the  young  men,  for 
whose  improvement  and  benefit  the  prize  was 
offered,  would  see  it  to  be  for  their  advantage  to 
take  part  in  the  competitions. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
DUNDEE. 

WHOLESALE  MANURE  MANUFACTURE. 

Some  startling  facts  relating  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Dundee  have  jnst  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  publication  of  a report  by  Mr. 
Brownlee,  the  recently-appointed  convener,  or 
chairman,  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the 
Dundee  Police  Commission.  After  noticing  at 
length  the  operations  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
town,  and  describing  the  duties  performed  by 
the  officers  of  public  health,  the  report  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  actual  state  of  matters.  Mr. 
Brownlee  has  made  a personal  inspection  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  town,  and  his  report 
is  accompanied  by  suggestions  for  improvements 
by  “ a practical  builder,”  who  is  master  of  all 
the  details  to  which  he  refers.  “ I cannot  help 
thinking,”  says  Mr.  Brownlee,  “ that  of  lato 
years  the  sanitary  committee  has  in  a great 
measure  lost  sight  of  the  primary  object  of  its 
existence,  viz.,  the  cleanliness  and  health  of  the 
town,  and  that,  instead,  it  has  been  too  intent 
on  the  turning  of  the  town  into  a vast  manufac- 
tory for  the  production  of  manure,  with  a view 
to  the  raising  of  revenue.  In  hundreds  of  in- 
stances there  are  to  be  found  large  ashpits,  with 
privies  conjoined,  within  a few  feet  of  dwelling- 
honses,  where  all  the  excrement  of  a score  and 
upwards  of  families,  and  the  refuse  from  their 
houses  are  deposited,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for 
nearly  a fortnight  before  being  oleaned  out,  the 
only  attention  they  receive  in  the  interval 
being  the  laying  down  of  a deposit  of  mill- 
dnst  for  the  purpose  previously  mentioned. 
As  illustrating  the  gigantic  extent  to  which  this 
manure  manufacture  has  been  carried,  I may 
mention  that  last  year  upwards  of  3,000  tons  of 
mill-dust,  and  about  1,000  tons  of  tan  refuse 
were  used  for  mixing,  at  a cost  of  1,870Z.,  exclu- 
sive of  labour  and  cartage  connected  therewith. 
I doubt,  indeed,  even  the  money  profit  of  such 
an  expenditure.  It  does  appear  to  me  that  the 
impropriety,  not  to  say  the  absurdity,  of  such 
a system,  having  cleanliness  professedly  for  its 
object,  requires  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be 
apparent  to  every  one.  No  consideration  that  I 
can  think  of  can  justify  to  my  mind  its  con- 
tinuance.” 

Among  others  the  following  practical  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  are  made  : — That  ash-pits 
and  privies  of  all  kinds  should  be  placed  as  tar 
as  possible  from  dwelling-booses,  and  that  all 
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common  privies  should  have  a pan  for  each  seat. 
That  where  there  are  not  water-closets  in  each 
honse  the  ash-pits  and  privies  bo  cleaned  ont 
once  in  every  two  days.  That  such  ash-pits 
should  be  constructed  of  flags  or  other  imporous 
materials,  perfectly  smooth  on  all  the  exposed 
snrfuces,  the  bottom  to  be  at  the  level  of  the 
footpath  adjoining;  to  havo  three  sides  say 
18  in.  high,  the  bottom  to  slope  3 in.  from  the 
open  side ; to  have  a grating  inserted  in  the  side 
at  the  lowest  point  through  which  the  liquid  may 
flow  iuto  a gully  grating  placed  immediately 
outside ; and  to  be  of  a size  to  hold  not  more 
than  three  days’  refuse  ; the  privy  to  be  drained 
either  into  the  ashpit,  or  direct  into  the  gully 
grating.  The  whole  to  be  screened  off  from  the 
view  of  the  windows  by  a wall  or  wooden  fence. 
That  a stand-pipe  for  a water-hose  be  placed  in 
connexion  with  each  such  ash-pit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  washing  away  all  impurities  from 
the  ash-pit  and  privy  and  their  surround- 
ings and  accesses.  That  all  doses,  courts, 
and  passages  which  are  liable  to  get  into 
a dirty  state  be  laid  with  imporous  pave- 
ment, keeping  in  view  the  free  use  of  water  for 
cleaning.  That  all  soil-pipes  and  rain-water 
conductors  in  back  courts  be  connected  directly 
with  the  drains,  and  that  each  dwelling-house 
havo  a sink  properly  trapped  and  provided 
with  water.  That  the  soil-pipes  of  all  sinks  and 
water-closets  be  carried  up  to  the  oaves  of  the 
houses  well  away  from  windows,  and  left  open 
at  the  top ; where  such  soil-pipes  are  inside  of 
the  houses,  to  be  carried  through  the  roof,  also 
well  away  from  the  windows.  It  is  suggested 
also  that  in  new  buildings  all  water-closets  used 
by  more  than  one  family  have  a window  in  the 
exterior  wall ; when  used  by  only  one  family 
may  be  inside,  but  should  have  a ventilating 
shaft  of  not  less  than  2 ft.,  and  open  from 
bottom  to  top  of  building.  All  man-holes,  it  is 
recommended,  should  be  perforated,  and  all 


gullies  left  untrapped  for  the  free  ventilation  of 
the  sowers,  except  in  localities  where  any 
special  smell  exists.  All  house-drains  Bhould  be 
formed  of  fire-clay  pipes  of  not  less  than  6 in. 
in  diameter,  having  a spigot  and  faucet 
joints,  jointod  with  Portland  cement  and  laid 
with  a gradient  of  not  less  than  1 in.  to  3 ft., 
all  openings  in  confined  places  to  be  trapped.  All 
single-roomed  and  the  inferior  class  of  two- 
roomed  houses  should  be  ventilated  into  the  flue 
with  a syphon  ventilator ; and  all  new  tenements 
of  dwelling-houses  with  a less  space  behind  than 
40  ft.  should  have  water-closets.  The  report  is 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Police  Commission. 


COST  AND  ACCOMMODATION  OF  LONDON 
SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

The  Works  Committee  have  lately  laid  before 
the  Board  the  following  table,  which  may  be 
usefully  recorded.  The  committee  say  in  their 
report, — “ It  will  be  seen  that  in  some  cases  the 
extras  on  the  contract  exceed  the  additional 
10  per  cent,  of  the  contract  amount  authorised  by 
the  Board  on  the  Gth  of  November,  1872.  In  many 
cases,  however,  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid 
this  excess,  which  is  owing  to  various  causes. 
In  some  cases  extra  foundations  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  ; in 
other  cases  the  Education  Department  or  the 
district  surveyor  has  required  alterations  to 
bo  made  in  the  structure  of  the  building;  and 
it  has  sometimes  been  found  advisable  to  carry 
out  alterations  or  improvements  to  the  school 
during  the  progress  of  the  works,  the  cost  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained  till  the  work  was 
measured  up  and  the  builder’s  accounts  closed.” 
The  following  table  shows  in  each  oase  where 
the  extras  on  the  contract  exceed  the  expendi- 
ture sanctioned  by  the  Board  : — 


l! 

|| 

Name  of  School. 

Expenditure 
authorised  by 
Board. 

Extras 

authorised  by 
Committee. 

Cost  per 
Child. 

Chelsea. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

767 

Harwood-road,  Fulham  (Basil  Champneys)  

5,285 

0 

0 

529 

2 

5 

7 

11 

7 

1116 

Wornington-rd.  North  Kensington  (Bd.  Architect) 

Finsbury. 

7,495 

0 

0 

113 

11 

9* 

6 

16 

4 

1212 

Winchester-street,  Pentonville  (Charles  Barry)... 

9,328 

0 

0 

984 

8 

8 

8 

10 

2 

841 

Central-street,  St.  Luke’s  (Board  Architect)  ... 

5,919 

0 

0 

607 

8 

10 

7 

15 

2 

486 

HornBey-road  (Board  Architect) 

Greenwich. 

2,149 

0 

0 

109 

8 

7 

5 

5 

3 

775 

Hughes’s-fields,  Deptford  (Board  Architect) 

5,850 

0 

0 

432 

8 

7 

8 

1 

585 

Grove-road,  Forest-hill  (H.  Saxon  Snell)  

Hackney. 

5,395 

0 

0 

349 

1 

0 

9 

16 

4 

1122 

London-fields,  South  Hackney  (Board  Architect) 

7,172 

0 

0 

315 

18 

1 

6 

13 

5 

1100 

Olga-st.,  Bethnal-green  (Hammack  & Lambert) 

6,828 

0 

0 

1,895 

17 

2 

7 

18 

7 

1105 

Globe-terrace,  Bethnal-green  (Board  Architect) 
Maidstone-st.,  Haggerston  (Milehain  & Kennedy) 

7,178 

0 

0 

694 

3 

10 

7 

1190 

7,193 

0 

0 

1,380 

11 

74 

7 

4 

1 

587 

Newcastle-st.,  Bethnal-green  (Board  Architect) 

4,920 

0 

0 

826 

18 

6 

9 

15 

9 

1139 

Hammond-squarc,  Hoxton  (Board  Architect)  ... 

Lambeth. 

6,144 

0 

0 

23 

3 

11 

5 

8 

3 

794 

Jolianna-street,  Lambeth  (Board  Architect) 

6,740 

0 

0 

1,235 

7 

7 

10 

0 

10 

1164 

Harper-street,  New  Kent-road  (R.  W.  Edis) 

Westmoreland-road,  Walworth  (Jarvis  & Son)... 

6,861 

0 

0 

645 

16 

s 

6 

8 

10 

1086 

8,740 

10 

0 

666 

3 

0 

8 

13 

2 

590 

James-Btreet,  Camberwell  (Board  Architect)  ... 

4,962 

0 

0 

748 

0 

7 

9 

13 

6 

959 

Canterbury-road,  Camberwell  (Board  Architect) 

7,622 

0 

0 

459 

13 

3+ 

'8 

8 

9 

1055 

Lower  Wandsworth-road  (Board  Architect) 

7,549 

0 

0 

[392 

6 

7 

10 

6 

589 

Bolingbroke-road,  Battersea  (J.  W.  Walton) 

5,370 

0 

O 

377 

1 

8 

9 

1 

906 

Battersea  Park  (W.  G.  Coldwel’.s)  

Marylebone. 

6,728 

0 

0 

557 

4 

1 

8 

0 

9 

1129 

Mansfield-placc,  Kentish. town  (Board  Architect) 

9,556 

0 

0 

431 

9 

11 

8 

16 

11 

758 

Hawley- crescent  (Board  Architect)  

7,180 

0 

0 

718 

12 

0 

10 

8 

4 

531 

George-street,  Lisson-grove  (Board  Architect)... 

4,790 

0 

0 

383 

9 

1 

9 

13 

9 

816 

Bell-street,  Edgware-road  (Board  Architect)  ... 

Southwark. 

6,726 

18 

2 

8 

4 

10 

809 

Orange-street,  Borough  (Board  Architect)  

5,814 

9 

n 

457 

16 

1 

7 

15 

0 

769 

Russell-street,  Bermondsey  (J.  James)  

Jamaica-level  (Board  Architect) 

Tower  Hamlets. 

5,280 

0 

0 

908 

13 

9 

8 

0 

11 

1078 

7,297 

0 

0 

592 

4 

11 

7 

6 

4 

1051 

Gloucester- street,  Stepney  (Lee  Bros.  & Pain)... 

8,371 

0 

0 

926 

12 

7 

8 

16 

11 

933 

British-street,  Mill  wall  (R.  Phene  Spiers)  

6,070 

0 

0 

596 

0 

4 

7 

2 

10 

1145 

Essex-street,  Stepney  (A.  G.  Hennell)  

6,361 

12 

0 

716 

14 

3 

6 

3 

7 

933 

South-grove,  Mile-end-road  (Board  Architect)... 

7,368 

0 

0 

225 

11 

2 

8 

2 

9 

377 

Northey-street  Graded  School  (Board  Architect) 

3,210 

0 

0 

337 

6 

8 

9 

8 

2 

* This  amount  does  not  include  the  cost  of  erecting  teachers’  rooms. 

+ This  amount  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  additions  to  the  caretaker's  apnrtments  now  being  carried  ont. 
J This  amount  includes  61-il.  t)s.  Id.,  sanctioned  by  the  Board  for  extra  foundations. 


ROCK  ASPHALTE  AND  CONCRETE  IN 
THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  ROAD-MAKING 
AND  BUILDING.* 

In  handing  in  the  title  of  the  snbject,  I fear 
bat  for  the  moment  I did  not  appreciate  the  full 
extent  of  the  ground  whioh  such  a title  covers. 
To  argue  the  theory  and  practice  of  working  in 
cement  in  its  various  qualities  and  methods  of 
manipulation,  would  be  to  enter  upon  a topic  of 
almost  undefined  extent;  so  with  your  good 
leave  I will  refer  to  concrete  only  incidentally, 
and  make  the  subjoct  of  this  paper  “ Road- 
making,”  having  special  reference  to  rock 
asphalte  as  applicable  thereto. 

Asphalte,  as  commonly  referred  to,  is  generally 
understood  to  moan  a rough  mixture  of  broken 
brick,  cinders,  gravel  or  grit,  with  common  tar 
or  pitch.  This  composition  has  for  many  years 
past  been  frequently  used  in  the  construction  of 
footwalks  in  quiet  neighbourhoods,  and  even 
sometimes  in  roadways  where  tho  traffic  has 
been  very  light.  It  has,  however,  never  been 
anything  like  generally  used  ; for  although  it 
presents  a pleasing  effect  when  first  laid  down, — 
especially  when  sprinkled  with  limestone  ohip- 
pingsor  other  bright  facing, — a very  small  amount 
of  wear  disturbs  the  surfaco  and  causes  spoedy 
failure. 

I believe  the  cause  of  this  early  disintegration 
to  lie  in  the  natural  principle,  that  no  loose  hard 
material  may  remain  long  distributed  among 
any  material  of  a softer  nature.  Even'  tread 
upon  a paving  of  Common  asphalte  tends  to 
force  away  the  soft  material  from  between  the 
pieces  of  tho  hard  material,  and  the  effect  of  this 
is  to  leave  the  hard  material  less  aud  less  per- 
fectly cemented.  Moreover,  tho  soft  material  is 
readily  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
“ oomes  ” and  “ goes  ” with  each  variation  of 
temperature,  the  effect  of  whioh  is  to  reduce  its 
adhesive  qualities  ; for  although  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  sufficient  to  loosen,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
quicken  and  fuse  the  bituminous  particles 
together  again. 

Again,  not  only  sand  and  grit,  but  particles 
of  common  loam  and  earth,  are  by  the  effect  of 
traffic  thereupon  gradually  pressed  and  worn 
into  the  mass,  which  soon  tells  with  adverse 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  paving.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  introduction  of  earthy  partioles 
are  deleterious  to,  and  detract  from,  the  co- 
herence of  any  cementing  material.  In  the  case 
of  mortar  and  other  quick-setting  oements,  of 
course  no  such  adulteration  can  be  effected  after 
they  are  once  hard ; but  in  the  case  of  a cement- 
ing substance  which  never  properly  hardens, 
and  the  very  purpose  of  which  is  to  be  trodden 
upon,  such  adulteration  is  perpetual  and  inevit- 
able, and  equally  inevitable  is  its  rapid  deterio- 
ration. In  this  wav  may  be  accounted  for 
the  disappointment  so  commonly  experienced 
in  a paving  which  at  first  appears  so  sound 
and  beautiful,  but  which  so  soon  becomes 
disintegrate  and  unsatisfactory.  The  quality  of 
asphalte  to  which  I make  special  reference,  is 
that  prepared  for  use  by  nature  herself,  which  is 
quarried  or  got  from  the  mine,  and  which  is  as 
superior  to  the  common  asphalte  just  referred 
to  as  a piece  of  fine  marble  is  in  grain  to  the 
grain  of  the  coarsest  piece  of  sandstone  : it  is 
called  rock  asphalte.  This  asphalte  is  a natural 
combination  of  limestone  and  bitumen.  The 
saturation  of  the  limestone  is  so  perfect,  that 
separation  of  the  two  materials  cannot  bo  effected , 
nor  by  any  artificial  means  can  so  complete  n 
combination  be  produced.  The  proportions  of 
the  materials  are  generally  about  92  to  93  parts 
of  lime  to  7 to  8 parts  of  bitumen,  with  traces  of 
silica  or  other  calcareous  substance. 

Limestone  being  developed  from  deposits  of 
organic  matter  which  in  ages  past  have  accumu- 
loted  in  fissures  and  hollows  in  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  it  is  supposed  that  when  such  organic 
matter  has  become  heated  during  a certain  stage 
of  the  process  of  decay,  and  when  it  has  re- 
mained for  a lengthened  period  at  a certain  high 
degree  of  heat,  a vapour  has  been  generated 
which,  when  confined  and  unable  to  escape,  has 
ultimately  condensed  as  bitumen  in  the  mass 
in  which  it  originated.  Considerable  deposits  of 
this  material  are  known  to  exist  in  many  parts 
of  the  world;  but  the  mines  from  which  supplies 
of  the  best  material  are  obtained  are  theLimmer 
Mines  near  the  city  of  Hanover,  and  the  Yirwohle 
Mines  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  and 
from  the  Val-de-Travers  and  Seyssel  Mines  in 
Switzerland.  The  material  as  got  from  the 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  Edward  Guthrie,  read  before 
the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 
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mines  is  of  a brownish  blaok  colour.  Where  the  ' 
mines  are  worked  in  underground  gallerieB, 
where  the  temperature  is  even — as  is  tlio  case  of 
the  Challenge  and  Chavoroohe  Mines  — the  ma- 
terial is  got  regularly  in  a loose  earthy  condition  ; 
but  when  the  mines  are  open  and  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  Bun  the  case  is  different.  It 
can  then  be  only  worked  in  the  cool  of  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  when  it  is  comparatively  brittle, 
for  under  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  rock  becomes 
so  elastic  as  to  bo  exceedingly  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate. 

The  uso  of  Rock  Asphalte,  according  to 
antiquaries,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  tho 
ancients,  for  evidences  of  its  having  boon  used 
in  building  are  said  to  exist  among!  the  great 
ruins  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  but  in  modern  times 
it  is  only  very  recently  that  it  has  become  at  all 
generally  known  or  largely  applied.  During  the 
lastcentury  the  material  was  to  some  extent  intro- 
duced, but  not  until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  has  any  considerable  use  been  made  of  it. 
In  1838  it  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  Paris,  in 
the  paving  of  a street.  Since  then  it  has  been 
largely  adopted  for  that  purpose  in  many  other 
large  Continental  towns,  including  Berlin,  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga,  and  Copenhagen ; 
and  very  lately,  but  not  till  very  latoly, 
it  has  been  used  in  London  aud  other  largo 
English  towns  as  a paving.  Besides  for 
general  paving  purposes,  it  is  a material  capable 
of  being  used  with  great  advantage  either  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  cement  concrete,  in  place 
of  slates  and  lead  in  roofing,  in  the  construction 
and  lining  of  reservoirs,  cisterns,  damp  courses, 
and  in  sanitary  arrangements  generally.  And 
while  thus  (although  only  incidentally)  referring 
to  sanitary  arrangements,  I cannot  let  the  occa- 
sion pass  without  earnestly  urging  the  attention 
of  this  meeting  to  the  facilities  which  rock 
asphalte  affords  for  the  outting  off  of  all  direct 
communication  beiween  the  islands  of  buildings 
and  the  drains.  A more  unsafe  and|  insanitary 
arrangement  than  the  introduction  of  drains  to 
the  insides  of  houses  could  not  well  be  designod, 
and  with  architects  rests  the  practical  application 
of  all  reforms  in  this  direction.  Drains  are  pipes 
charged  in  a greater  or  less  degree  with  poisonous 
vapours  active  for  the  spread  of  disease  and  death, 
and  ever  waiting  to  escape  by  the  slightest  im- 
perfection therein,  through  the  various  traps 
laid  either  in  the  cellar  floors  or  to  the  sinks  and 
closots.  By  the  present  system  of  laying  cellar 
floors  with  brick  on  edge,  tiles,  or  inferior 
flagging,  it  is  perhaps  almost  a necessity  to  in- 
troduce a drain  to  carry  away  the  moisture  which 
would  otherwise  accumulate  in  the  lines  of  tho 
floor,  and  there  stagnate.  By  the  proper  ap- 
plication of  asphalte  all  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  drains  into  the  house  may  be 
removed. 

In  the  building  of  a house,  and  after  carrying 
the  foundation  up  to  the  level  of  the  cellar- 
floors,  an  inch  or  2-inch  layer  of  rock  asphalte 
should  be  spread  over  tho  whole  surface,  simul- 
taneously forming  the  final  flooring  of  the  cellars 
and  the  damp  coursing  of  the  walls;  and  as  tho 
outsido  walls  are  carried  up,  tho  asphalte  should  , 
be  turned  and  carried  up  tho  outsido  of  such 
walls  to  tho  level  of  the  ground  line,  forming  a 
perfectly  waterproof  skin  to  the  whole  baso- 
ment.  All  washing  and  other  waste  water 
should  be  carried  by  a pipe  into  an  outside  area 
in  the  open  air,  and  should  enter  the  drain  by  a 
trap  there,  whioh  should  bo  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  any  opening  into  the  bouse.  I 
would  not  only  suggest  that  this  sanitary 
arrangement  Bhould  bo  made  compulsory  in  the 
matter  of  cellar  drainage,  but  would  also  advise 
its  compulsory  application  to  all  upstair  sinks 
and  closets,  obliging  all  drainage  matter  from 
any  source  within  the  house  to  be  conveyed  into 
a trough  in  the  open  air  before  entering  tho 
drain,  so  that  no  direct  communication  between 
the  insides  of  dwellings  and  tho  drains  should 
exist. 

Now,  with  respect  to  streot  paving  : I will 
assume  it  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  for 
footwalks  a half-inch  or  five-eighths  layer  of 
rock  asphalte  upon  a 3-in.  or  4-in.  layer  of  Port- 
land cement  oonorete  is  superior  to  flags,  tiles, 
or  any  other  quality  of  footwalk  pavement ; and 
now  that  the  cost  of  asphalting  aud  flagging  are 
about  equal,  I believe  that  the  general  adoption 
of  asphalting  in  place  of  flagging  is  but  a matter 
of  time  and  emergency 

Wood  stands  next  as  a high-class  paving. 
Only  in  one  point, — that  of  foothold, — does  it 
stand  superior  to  asphalte  ; but  on  this  aoconnt 
alone  it  threatens  to  compete  very  seriously  with 
the  otherwise  infinitely  better  material.  Ob- 
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servations  have  been  made  and  records  kept 
which  prove  that  in’ all  states  of  the  weather 
other  than  greasy,  the  number  of  falls  upon 
asphalted  roads  is  fewer  oven  than  upon  granite 
sets,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a fall  upon  a Bfnooth 
asphalted  road,  when  it  does  occur,  must  be  less 
injurious  to  tho  horso  than  a fall  upon  a rough 
and  stony  one.  The  difficulty,  however,  of  rising 
from  the  asphalte  after  a fall  is  very  great.  . . . 
I have  from  time  to  time  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  end  of  attaining  the  desired 
object ; and  since  I,  a month  ago,  submitted  the 
title  of  this  paper,  I have  designed  and  registered 
a system  of  paving,  a model  of  which  is  before 
you.  I take  short  pieces  of  lathwood,  which, 
having  beon  first  saturated  in  a preservative 
of  liquor,  I pass  through  a vessel  containing  rock 
or  other  asphalte  in  a molten  and  mastic  state, 
and  simply  place  such  pieces  of  wood,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  asphalto  adhering  to  each 
piece,  on  their  ends  or  edges  upon  the  prepared 
surface  of  the  ground  to  be  covered,  in  such  a 
position  that  they  lean  upon  each  other  at  any 
angle  other  than  a right  angle  to  the  ground 
covered,  and  thus  let  them  cool  to  a solid 
amalgamate  mass,  the  ends  or  edges  of  the 
laths,  closely  packed  with  the  hardened  asphalte, 
forming  the  surface  of  the  road.  The  road  may 
be  rolled,  if  desired,  for  fuller  assurance  of 
solidity,  or  for  tho  purpose  of  giving  a dressing 
to  the  surface  ; and  I hero  oalfparticular  attention 
to  one  of  tho  special  features  of  its  construction, 
that  is,  the  angle  at  which  the  wood  used  lies. 
It  is  obvious  that  a paviug  so  constructed,  the 
more  it  is  run  upon  the  heavier  the  weights 
which  pass  over  it,  the  more  and  moro  consoli- 
dated it  must  become,  and  that  a road  so  con- 
structed must  have  great  durability. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

The  fifty-seventh  annual  meeting  was  hold  on 
the  22nd  of  December,  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Harrison, 
the  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Report  referred  in  the  first  instance  to 
tho  [numerous  and  increasing  applications  for 
admission,  and  to  the  desire  of  many  candidates 
to  be  at  once  recommended  for  oleotion  as 
Members.  On  this  point  tho  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed that  any  relaxation  in  tho  stringency  of 
the  bye-laws  and  regulations,  which  wore 
quoted,  would  be  inexpedient.  When  the  rules 
were  first  framed,  it  was  anticipated  that 
Associates  might,  subsequently  to  their  election, 
become  qualified  for  Members,  and  provision 
was  accordingly  made  for  their  transfer.  During 
the  past  session  the  Council  had  had  the 
pleasure  to  raise  twenty-throe  Associates  to  the 
class  of  Members.  Of  the  new  candidates 
twenty-three  wore  elected  Members,  while  out 
of  the  170  who  wero  passed  as  Associates,  five 
declined  or  failed  to  complete  thoir  elections. 
Some  dissatisfaction  had  been  expressed  with 
the  present  definition  of  the  class  of  Associates; 
and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  young 
professional  men,  not  yet  fully  qualified  for  the 
rank  of  Member,  thought  it  a hardship  that  they 
should  be  called  by  a name  which  did  not  imply 
full  fellowship,  and  should  bo  classed  with 
persons  “ not  necessarily  Engineers.”  It  might, 
therefore,  be  open  for  consideration  whether 
some  modification  could  not  be  devised,  which, 
while  retaining  an  honourable  distinction  for  the 
more  experienced  members,  would  yet  afford  a 
just  recognition  of  the  position  of  their  younger 
brethren. 

In  the  past  twelve  months  there  had  been  an 
effective  addition  of  twenty-six  Members  and  of 
110  Associates,  thirty-nine  of  the  latter  having 
previously  been  Students.  The  numbers  of  tho 
three  classes  now  composing  the  Corporation 
were  fifteen  Honorary  Members,  792  Members, 
1,323  Associates,  together  2,130  of  all  grades, 
as  against  1,994  at  tho  same  date  last  year. 
During  the  last  five  years  tho  accessions  had 
beon  34  per  cent,  nearly;  but  in  that  period  the 
Members  had  only  increased  21  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  of  Associates  had  been  41  per  cent. 

An  analysis  of  the  financial  statement 
attached  to  the  Report  showed,  that  the  subscrip- 
tions alone,  with  dividends  on  Institution  invest- 
ments, forming  the  income  proper,  amounted  to 
7,3101.  13s. ; that  the  Telford,  Manby,  Miller, 
and  Howard  Trust  Funds  realised  4471.  17s.  5d. ; 
and  that  the  life  compositions,  the  admission  and 
building  fund  fees,  and  a further  small  sum  from 
the  residuary  estate  of  Mr.  Telford,  all  which 
were  treated  as  capital,  and  invested  accord - 
ingly, — produced  1,931 1.  7s.  2d.  Certain  mis- 
cellaneous items,  yielding  together  3011.17s.  lid., 


had  not  beon  included  in  the  revenue  named,  as 
they  were  in  the  nature  of  set-offs  to  expendi- 
ture. After  allowing  for  these,  as  well  as  for 
the  outlay  on  account  of  premiums  under  trust, 
2401.  9s.  8d.,  the  net  expenditure  became 
6,4881.  Is.  4d.  A sum  of  2,9971.  10s.  lid.  had 
been  invested,  of  whioh  amount  1911.  12s.  9d. 
had  been  placed  in  Three  per  cent.  Annuities,  on 
account  of  the  Telford  and  Miller  Trust  Funds, 
and  2,8051.  18s.  2d.  in  Four  per  cent.  Debenture 
Stocks  in  several  railway  companies,  on  the 
general  account.  The  Funds  now  belonging  to, 
or  under  the  charge  of,  the  Corporation, 
amounted  to  33,1581.  13s.  4d.,  as  compared  with 
30,2231.  8s.  Gd.  at  the  date  of  the  last  report. 
Of  these  Funds  a sum  of  11,9681.  7s.  8d.  was  in 
Government  Stocks,  and  20,9501.  stood  in  nearly 
equal  proportions  in  guaranteed  stocks  of  seven 
of  the  principal  railway  companies.  The  invest- 
ments yielded  an  average  rate  of  interest  of  3^ 
per  cent. 

It  was  remarked  that,  to  represent  the  ever- 
widening  fields  of  industries  now  flourishing, 
many  of  them  undreamt  of  in  tho  days  of  our 
founders,  various  societies  had  from  time  to 
time  been  established  for  tho  study  of  special 
branches  of  engineering  science  and  practice. 
The  existence  of  these  societies,  each  occupying 
different  ground,  furnished  significant  evidence 
of  tho  growth  of  the  profession.  The  Council 
had  felt  it  a duty  to  aid  them,  by  granting  tho 
use  of  tho  rooms  for  their  meetings,  and 
by  any  other  friendly  offices ; but,  at  no  very 
distant  time,  the  question  might  arise,  whether 
some  plan  could  not  be  devised  by  which  there 
should  be  a still  closer  tie  between  these  societies 
and  the  oldest  association  connected  with  the 
profession, — the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Tho  following:  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the  severe' 
offices  in  the  Council  for  the  onsuing  year  Thomns  Eliot 
Harrison,  President;  William  Henry  Barlow,  John 
Frederic  Bateman,  George  Willoughby  llemans,  and 
George  Robert  Stephenson,  Vice-Presidents;  .lames 
Abernethy,  Sir  William  George  Armstrong,  C.B.,  Sir 
Joseph  William  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  George  Berkley, 
Frederick  Joseph  Bramwell,  George  Barclay  Bruce, 
James  |Brunlees,  8ir  John  Coode,  William  Pole,  C. 
William  Siemens,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  Bart.,  and 
Edward  Woods,  Members  ; and  Major  J.  U.  Bateman- 
Champain,  R.E.,  John  Head,  and  Colonel  Charles  Pasley, 
R.E.,  Associates. 


CONCRETE  BUILDING  IN  WATER. 

In  tho  course  of  a paper  read  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
on  “ The  New  South  Breakwater  at  Aberdeen,” 
by  Mr.  William  Dyce  Cay,  C.E.,  tho  system  of 
building  with  liquid  concrete  deposited  in  sit  A 
above  low-water  level  was  described.  A frame- 
work of  posts  was  erected  round  the  space  in. 
tended  to  be  filled,  excepting  at  the  end  of  the 
completed  work,  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
case.  These  posts  Lad  grooves  in  their  sides, 
with  sliding  panels,  extending  from  post  to  post. 
The  bottom  and  sides  of  the  case  were  lined 
with  jute-bagging,  and  tie-rods,  extending  through 
the  posts  and  from  sido  to  side,  prevented  tho 
case  from  being  burst  open  by  the  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  liquid  concrete.  Jn  executing  the 
concrete  building  in  sitiL  above  low-water  level, 
it  was  considered  important  to  exclude  the  tide 
from  the  unset  concrete.  To  effect  this,  tho 
cases  were  arranged  of  such  a size  that,  by  com- 
mencing when  the  tide  left  the  foundation  of  the 
piece,  the  concrete  could  be  filled  into  the  case 
faster  than  the  tide  rose,  so  that  its  surface  was 
always  above  the  level  of  tho  sea  outside  the 
oase.  To  hasteu  the  work,  concrete  blocks  were 
sometimes  incorporated  with  the  liquid  concrete. 
The  contents  of  the  cases  in  1872  and  in  1873 
varied  in  weight  from  335  tons  to  1,300  tons. 
The  proportions  of  the  concreto  found  best  for 
this  work,  keeping  in  view  the  risks  from  storms 
had  been  one  of  cement  to  three  of  sand  and 
four  of  gravel.  Bags  of  concrete,  containing 
100  tons  each,  were  deposited  in  tho  apron  after 
tho  othor  parts  of  the  building  had  been  erected, 
by  fixing  a large  timber-box  on  brackets  over- 
hanging the  Bite  where  the  bag  was  to  be  dis- 
charged. The  inside  dimensions  of  the  box  wero 
32  ft.  1 in.  by  8 ft.  1 in.  by  6 ft.  deep ; and  the 
100-ton  concrete-bag  was  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bags  in  the  small  skips.  When 
full,  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  opened  on 
hinges  placed  at  one  side,  was  let  go  by  pulling 
two  triggers  which  held  up  the  other  side  of  the 
bottom,  and  the  bag  of  concrete  was  dropped 
into  the  site  exoavated  for  it,  close  to  the  toe  of 
the  foundations  of  the  breakwater.  The  outer 
end  of  the  breakwater  had  been  secured  against 
the  sea  by  dovetailing  the  concrete  blooks  into 
one  another,  and  by  erecting  a tower  of  concrete, 
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20  ffc.  high,  on  the  end  to  add  weight  to  it.  The 
diving  work  had  all  been  exeouted  with  the 
helmet  apparatus ; there  were  generally  twelve 
divers  under  water  at  one  time,  and  four  Bhifts 
of  diving  work  of  four  hours  each  were  obtained 
per  day  in  summer.  A description  was  then 
given  of  the  concrete  blocks  and  the  machinery 
for  making  them,  with  particulars  as  to  the 
concrete  mixing  and  the  cement  used.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  materials  were  one  of  cement  to 
four  of  sand  and  five  of  gravel.  With  respect  to 
progress  and  cost,  it  appeared  that,  from  the 
time  the  machinery  was  fairly  at  work,  about 
300  lineal  feet  had  been  completed  per  annum, 
and  that,  taking  into  account  the  value  of  the 
plant  now  being  used  on  another  of  the  Aber- 
deen Harbour  works,  the  cost  had  not  exceeded 
the  estimate.  The  total  length  of  the  break- 
water was  1,050  ft.,  and  on  this  76,4431.  had 
been  expended.  In  conclusion,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  concrete  blocks  of  the  ordinary 
size  of  from  10  tons  to  20  tonB  eaoh  were  not 
suitable  for  building  a solid  breakwater  on  sand 
or  other  Boft  material,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  parts  of  such  a work  below  low  water 
should  be  in  blocks  of  from  100  tons  to  200  tons 
weight  each,  and  that  some  of  these  blocks 
might,  with  economy  and  advantage,  be  deposited 
in  a liquid  state  in  bags. 


£4,867 
3,918  0 
3,630  0 
3,  -180  0 
3,349  0 
3,220  0 


CONCRETE  V.  BRICKWORK. 

The  following  tenders  have  been  received  for 
stabliDg,  &c.,  at  Greenwich,  for  Messrs.  J.  Lovi- 
bond  & Sons.  Mr.  J.  Kiddle,  Jun.,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley: — 
In  Concrete.  In  Brickwork. 

Adey  £4,434  0 0 

Drake 3,443  O C 

Kirk  * Co 3,430  0 C 

Manley  & Kogers...  — 

Jerrard 3,326  0 C 

Newman  & Mann  3,490  0 0 

This  list  is  worth  a little  cogitation.  It  serves 
to  show  the  difficulty  with  which  an  architect 
pronounce  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  a building, 
or  by  what  sort  of  construction  money  may  be 
saved.  While  one  firm  Btates  that  if  concrete 
be  used  4701.  will  be  saved,  another  says  it  will 
cost  2701.  more  than  brickwork,  and,  moreover, 
offers  to  build  the  house  in  the  latter  material  for 
2201.  less  than  the  firm  who  shows  the  saving 
produced  by  the  use  of  concrete  can  execute  it 
in  concrete.  


SEWERAGE  OF  BUNTINGFORD,  HERTS. 

The  Buntingford  sanitary  authority,  some 
time  back,  advertised  for,  and  obtained  from 
various  engineers,  competitive  schemes  for  the 
sewerage  of  the  town  and  disposal  of  the  sewage, 
and,  after  the  usual  time  spent  in  deliberation, 
decided  upon  one  submitted  by  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Austin,  sanitary  engineers,  of  Hertford.  Work- 
ing drawings  have  since  been  prepared,  and  sanc- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  a loan  of  1,6001.,  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  works.  Delay  in  the  progress  of  the  scheme 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  only  piece  of  suitable  land  on 
which  the  sewage  could  be  carried  by  gravita- 
tion, and  the  sanitary  authority  is  now  applying 
for  a provisional  order  to  take  by  compulsion 
acres  of  land,  the  property  of  Sir  Henry 
Lushington. 

The  town  of  Buntingford,  being  situated  upon 
the  river  Rib,  a tributary  of  the  Lea,  is  com- 
pelled by  a speoial  Act  to  stop  the  flow  of  any- 
thing not  being  perfectly  pure  into  the  natural 
watercourses. 

It  iB  proposed  to  resewer  the  whole  of  the 
town  with  earthenware-pipe  sewers,  retaining 
the  present  sewers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
away  the  surface  and  storm  waters  ; to  conduct 
the  sewage  by  gravitation  to  land  lying  several 
feet  above  the  line  of  saturation,  and, — after 
passing  the  sewage  through  a simple  filter  and 
precipitating  tank, — to  utilise  and  purify  it  by 
surface  and  downward  filtration.  We  understand 
the  works  are  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
ooming  spring. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  WARRINGTON. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Warrington  con- 
tinues free  from  serious  epidemic  disease, 
although  it  is  so  general  all  round.  Not  only 
has  fever  been  very  rife  in  places  noted  for 
neglect  of  sanitary  arrangements,  says  our 
authority,  the  Warrington  Guardian,  but  in  some 
where  natural  position  and  sanitary  care  have, 
to  a more  than  average  degree,  combined  to 
promote  good  health,  though  doubtless  with 
some  real,  though  not  overt  neglect,  as  the  con- 
nexion between  epidemic  disease  and  neglect  in 
some  form  is  now  too  well  known  for  it  to  be 
supposed  this  curse  could  ever  come  causeless. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Warrington,  in  its  lowest 
parts  lying  little  above  high-water  mark,  and  on 
the  banks  of  a very  filthy  river,  has  escaped  the 
prevailing  autumnal  scourges. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note,  however,  that 
Warrington  is  not  yet  perfect  in  some  of  its 
arrangements  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
its  people.  Unfortunately  a good  number  of  its 
houses  are  below  the  level  of  the  highest  tides  in 
the  river,  and  whenever  high  tides  happen 
during  a rainy  period,  and  sometimes  even  when 
the  fresh  water  is  low,  there  is  a back  stream 
up  the  sewers,  and  these  low-lying  houses  are 
flooded  by  sewer  water.  Whilst  this  wash  of 
the  tide  up  the  sewer  continues,  the  higher  part 
of  the  town  is  really  pouring  its  Bewage  into  the 
cellars  of  the  lowest  houses,  and  a state  of 
things  is  brought  about  that  is  highly  dangerouB. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  both  the  nuisance 
and  the  danger  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
receding  flood  leaves  on  the  low  kitchens  and 
cellars  of  many  houses  a muddy  deposit  of  the 
most  unpleasant  character.  It  is  not  the  old 
and  ill-planned  houses  alone  that  are  subject  to 
this  dangerous  periodic  infliction,  but  also  the 
new  and  more  carefully-built  houses. 

Is  this  really  unavoidable  ? The  Borough 
Engineer  would,  if  allowed,  no  doubt  soon  devise 
a remedy.  And  although  it  is  hoped  a scheme 
for  the  permanent  diversion  from  the  river  and 
the  utilisation  of  the  town’s  sewage  will  not  long 
be  deferred,  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  town 
might  be  delivered  from  the  danger  at  once. 


PRIZE  FOR  ESSAY  ON  RURAL  SANITARY 
SCIENCE. 

A prize  of  twenty-five  guineas  is  offered  by 
Dr.  Lory  Marsh,  for  open  competition  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  following  subject : — " The 
application  of  Sanitary  Science  to  Rural  Dis- 
tricts with  a view  to  insure  the  highest  Condition 
of  Health,  and  the  Prevention  of  Disease.”  Each 
essay  to  be  limited  to  25,000  words,  and  “ to 
be  forwarded  not  later  than  June  30th,  1875,  to 
Dr.  Marsh,  10,  Adelphi-terrace,  Strand,  London, 
to  whom  the  copyright  of  the  successful  essay 
shall  belong.”  Several  well-known  men  ha^e 
consented  to  act  as  adjudicators. 

Dr.  Marsh  asks  us  to  make  the  offer  known, 
and  we  willingly  do  so.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  observe  that  twenty -five  guineas  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  “ a prize  ” in  such  a 
competition,  or  be  likely  to  induce  the  best  men 
to  compete.  A competent  writer  would  not 
have  muoh  difficulty,  we  should  think,  even  in 
these  days,  in  finding  an  “ enterprising  pub- 
lisher  ” who  would  give  him  261.  5s.  for  a good 
essay  on  the  subject  named. 

If  the  object  be,  as  we  suppose  it  is,  not  to 
make  money,  or  to  exercise  unfledged  essayists, 
but  to  obtain  a thoroughly  good  and  praotically 
valuable  essay,  the  premium  should  at  least  be 
doubled,  or  the  author  of  the  successful  essay 
should  retain  the  copyright. 


drains  which  communicate  with  them  be  pro- 
perly constructed,  they  may  be  the  means  of 
diffvsing  the  germs  of  disease,  by  allowing  their 
contents  to  soak  into  the  ground,  and  so  con- 
taminate the  sources  of  the  water  supply ; and 
they  may  also,  through  their  imperfeot  construc- 
tion, diffuse  their  poisonous  emanations  through 
the  atmosphere,  and  thus  spread  disease  among 
the  people.  Fourthly.  By  the  local  Boards 
causing  all  the  streets  to  be  cleansed  daily.  This 
should  be  done  uniformly  throughout  the  metro- 
polis. Fifthly.  By  the  prompt  removal  of  all 
nuisances  from  the  vicinity  of  dwelling-houses. 
Sixthly.  By  the  ubo  of  'pure  drinking-water  ; 
and  lastly,  by  so  observing  the  laws  of  health,  as 
regards  the  avoidance  of  overcrowding,  by  tem- 
perance, by  proper  food,  by  warm  clothing,  by 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  &o.,  that  the  body  may 
be  preserved  in  health,  and  thereby  enabling  it 
to  a great  extent  to  resist  disease.  As  the  poor 
cannot,  by  means  of  their  poverty,  carry  out  in 
their  persons  all  that  is  above  stated  as  being 
necessary  to  be  done  to  preserve  the  body  in 
health,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  suffer 
more  from  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  disease 
than  their  richer  brethren.  I will  conclude  this 
part  of  the  subject  by  reiterating  the  aphorism, 
that 1 Prevention  is  better  than  care’;  and  that 
it  will  be  found  in  every  respect  more  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  to  oppose  the  attack 
of  an  epidemic  disease  by  adopting  such  sanitary 
means  as  will  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 
water  supply,  and  the  pollution  of  the  air,  and 
to  preserve  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
dwellings  from  all  refuse  matter  and  filth.  I say 
that  it  would  be  better  to  do  these  things,  and  not 
rely  on  the  value  of  any  disinfectant  to  stay  the 
ravages  of  disease  when  it  has  obtained  admis- 
sion into  the  houses  of  the  people.” 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 

Mr.  John  Liddle,  of  the  Whitechapel  Dis- 
trict, never  fails  in  his  reports  as  medical  officer 
of  health  to  give  information  that  applies  widely. 
In  his  last,  just  published,  he  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  necessity  of  employing,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  such  means  as  are  known  to  us,  whereby 
the  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  will  be 
prevented  : — 

“Notwithstanding  that  our  knowledge  is 
limited,  as  to  the  causes  of  epidemic  diseases, 
and  that  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the  rise, 
culmination,  and  decline  of  epidemic  diseases, 
and  cannot  assert  with  confidence  that  any  one 
particular  agent  will  effectually  destroy  con- 
tagious matter,  we  may  probably  prevent  the 
development  of  typhoid  fever  and  other  epidemic 
diseases,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
means : — 

Firstly.  By  the  practice  of  cleanliness  in  our 
houses  and  persons.  Secondly.  By  efficient  ven- 
tilation in  our  houses,  and  especially  in  our  bed- 
rooms. Thirdly.  By  complete  drainage,  whereby 
all  refuse  matter  in  a fluid  state  shall  be  imme- 
diately carried  away  from  our  habitations.  The 
drains  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
the  noxious  gases  which  they  contain  from 
making  their  way  into  our  houses.  I may  here 
observe  that,  unless  the  public  sewers  and  house 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDINGS  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

THE  VICTORIA- STREET  SITE. 

The  value  of  the  triangular  plot  of  ground  at 
the  junction  of  Victoria-street  and  Deansgate, 
Manchester,  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  price 
paid  to  the  Corporation  by  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton 
and  some  other  gentlemen  a few  weeks  ago,  the 
5,160  square  yards  realising  288,9601.,  which  was 
at  the  rate  of  661.  per  square  yard.  The  old 
buildings  which  stood  upon  it  have  for  the  most 
part  been  demolished,  and  a company  is  being 
formed  to  cover  the  plot  with  handsome  shops 
and  an  hotel.  The  intention  of  the  promoters  of 
the  company  is  to  erect  a five-storied  stone 
building  with  double  basement,  with  shops  to 
front  Victoria-street,  St.  Mary’s-gate,  and  Deans- 
gate. There  will  also  be  an  hotel  at  the  Victoria- 
street  and  Deansgate  corner  ; and  a large  arcade 
in  the  centre  of  the  plot  consisting  of  shops. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Dawes,  architect. 

The  style  of  the  building  will  be  Victorian, 
with  a Gothio  treatment  of  detail  adapted  to 
suit  modern  requirements.  The  various  frontages 
of  the  Bhops  will  be — to  Victoria-street,  368  ft. ; 
to  Deansgate,  350  ft. ; and  to  St.  Mary’s-gate, 
220  ft.  The  hotel  will  occupy  the  angle  at  the 
corner  of  Victoria-street  and  Deansgate,  and 
will  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
the  block.  There  will  be  twelve  shops  with  a 
frontage  to  Victoria-street,  and  a similiar  number 
to  Deansgate,  while  the  base  of  the  triangle  in 
St.  Mary’s-gate  will  be  divided  into  eight.  The 
main  height  of  the  building  will  be  about  70  ft. 

The  space  enclosed  by  the  shops  and  offices 
will  form  the  arcade,  the  widest  portion  of 
which  will  be  about  70  ft.  The  height  will  be 
60  ft.,  and  the  entire  roof  will  consist  of  iron 
and  glass.  In  the  centre  of  the  arcade  will  be 
a post-office  and  telegraph  station.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
140,0001. 


River  Pollution.— It  is  notified  in  the 
Gazette  that  the  Queen  has  appointed  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw,  knt.,  one  of  the  honorary  councillors 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  be  her 
Majesty’s  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring as  to  what  towns  and  places  contribute 
to  the°pollntion  of  the  river  Clyde  and  its  tribu- 
taries ; and  how  and  by  what  means  the  sewage 
of  such  towns  and  places,  and  the  refuse  arising 
from  industrial  processes  and  manufactures 
carried  on  within  the  same,  can  be  utilised  or  got 
rid  of,  without  risk  to  the  public  health  or  serious 
injury  to  such  processes  and  manufactures 
otherwise  than  by  discharge  into  the  river  Clyde 
and  its  tributaries. 
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ASSOCIATED  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS 
OE  SCOTLAND. 

Me.  William  Paterson,  the  general  secre- 
tary, has  just  issued  his  report  for  1874. 
There  had  been  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  in 
the  wages  of  nearly  all  the  members.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  amount  to  6,8151.  Is.  5^d., 
being  9531.  11s.  increase  when  compared  with 
last  year.  There  is  a balance  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Association  of  1,4111.  5s.  3fd., 
which  increases  the  funds  in  hand  to 
9, 07H.  8s.  8£d.  Of  this  sum,  7,5511.  5s.  6d.  is 
the  property  of  the  trade  section,  and 
1,5171.  3s.  2£d.  is  the  property  of  the  sick  sec- 
tion. There  is  a balance  added  to  the  sick  sec- 
tion of  6511.  6s.  7d.  There  are  774  more 
members  in  the  Association  than  there  were  at 
this  period  last  year.  Appended  to  the  report 
is  a trade  census,  giving  the  number  of  journey- 
men and  apprentices  in  different  districts  : — 
Aberdeen,  435  men,  99  apprentices ; Alloa,  76, 
24;  Arbroath,  76,  21;  Blairgowrie,  30,  15; 
Bridge  of  Allan  and  Dunblane,  33,15;  Broughty 
Ferry,  42,  14 ; Cupar,  14,  8 ; Dalkeith,  28,  10 ; 
Denny,  18,  12 ; Dundee,  508,  147 ; Dunferm- 
line, 114,  52  ; Edinburgh,  1,444,  219  ; Elgin,  35, 
13  ; Forfar,  60,  25 ; Forres,  15,  7 ; Glasgow, 
2,785,  659;  Govan,  582,  157;  Greenock,  780, 
310  ; Inverness,  90,  60;  Kirkaldy,  120,  40  ; Kir- 
riemuir, 18,  8 ; Leith,  174,  28  ; Nairn,  15,  13  ; 
Perth,  118,  36;  Peterhead,  34,15;  Slamannan, 
16,  8;  Stirling,  61,  34;  Tayport,  20,  9;  Wick, 
16,14;  Wishaw,  85,32.  The  total  number  in 
the  Association  is  11,836  men,  3,310  apprentices. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Ilfracombe. — The  increasing  popularity  of  this 
favourite  resort  having  caused  it  to  outgrow  its 
water  supply,  the  Local  Board  have  called  in 
Mr.  E.  Appleton,  of  Torquay,  to  remodel  and 
enlarge  the  works. 

Newquay,  Cornwall. — The  Local  Board  have 
instructed  Mr.  E.  Appleton  to  prepare  a scheme 
of  drainage,  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out 
forthwith. 

Shaldon. — The  same  gentleman  has  been  in- 
structed to  report  on  the  drainage  of  this  place. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  AT  CARSUALTON. 

Carshalton,  though  small  in  extent,  has  yet 
taken  the  initiative  in  the  supply  of  a need 
long  felt,  by  the  erection  of  a substantial  and 
commodious  public  hall,  which  was  inaugurated 
on  the  17th  ult.  The  Carshalton  Public  Hall 
Company  (Limited)  was  formed  early  in  the 
present  year,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a public 
hall  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  share  capital  was  2,500Z.,  of  11. 
eaoh.  Upwards  of  1,660  were  applied  for  pre- 
viously to  the  company  being  formed.  A suit- 
able piece  of  land  near  the  Fox  and  Hounds,  in 
the  main  road  leading  from  Croydon,  Bedding- 
ton,  and  Wallington  to  Carshalton,  was  secured 
as  a site,  plans  and  tenders  obtained,  and  the 
work  commenced  with  expedition.  On  the  17th 
of  June  last,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
Sir  Henry  William  Peek,  bart.,  M.P.,  and  the 
work  has  steadily  gone  on  since  then.  The 
building,  as  now  completed,  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  built  with  red  bricks  and  stone  dressings, 
and  has  a very  pretty  and  charming  appearance 
as  seen  from  the  road.  The  platform  is  11  ft.  by 
39  ft.,  and  over  it  is  a handsome  clock,  presented 
by  Sir  H.  W.  Peek.  The  furniture  of  the  hall 
and  committee-rooms  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Shoolbred  & Co.,  of  Tottenham-court- 
road.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  D.  Hayton ; the 
builder,  Mr.  Charles  Coles,  of  Croydon. 


METROPOLITAN  TRAMWAY 
WAITING-ROOMS. 

Sir, — It  has  at  times  been  a matter  of  wonder 
and  surpi'ise  to  me,  in  passing  through  the 
London  street  thoroughfares,  that  so  little  com- 
fort is  provided  for  persons  using  the  tramway 
cars  in  various  districts,  insomuch  that  it  is  only 
hero  and  there  that  a room  is  to  be  found  for 
them  to  remain  in  whilst  waiting  for  the  cars  they 
may  require.  At  this  inclement  season, — indeed 
at  any  time  when  the  weather  is  unpropitious, — 
it  is  very  unpleasant  for  passengers  to  have  to 
wait  standing  in  the  open  street,  who  may  be 
travelling  by  the  tramway  lines,  and  be  at  the 
same  time  exposed  to  every  kind  of  tempera- 
ture. I write  thus  to  express  my  own  views  on , 


this  point,  and  to  suggest  that  tramway  waiting- 
rooms  be  put  up  at  the  starting-points  of  the 
cars  in  and  about  London,  where  they  do  not 
exist  at  present,  by  their  proprietors,  and  which, 
if  done,  would  confer  a considerable  amount  of 
comfort  which  now  is  denied  to  many. 

A Resident  in  South  London. 


THE  CHIMES. 

Sir, — The  end  of  the  year  is  approaching,  let 
us  take  stock  and  review ; with  progressive 
utility  we  started,  has  our  work  been  useful  and 
true  ? Some  failures  we  all  must  expect,  all 
cannot  do  what  they  would  : it’s  cheering  for  one 
to  reflect  at  the  year’s  parting,  to  say  I have 
done  what  I could.  We  know  what  last  year  has 
brought  us,  we  know  not  what  the  next  one  will 
bring ; we  repine  not  at  parting,  but  smile  when 
the  merry  bells  ring,  for  they  say — work  on,  sail 
on,  onwards,  work  while  you  can,  you  all  may 
not  live  while  I reign — life  is  but  a span.  Strive 
to  be  good  and  useful,  alleviate  needless  pain,  if 
ye  are  missing  at  next  ringing,  the  tune  will  be, 
he  lived  not  in  vain.  Builder  readers,  hard- 
fisted  pleaders,  a goodly  Christmas  cheer;  hand 
over  hand,  to  avoid  all  shoals  and  sands  in  the 
forthcoming  year;  salutes  and  salam,  Mr.  Editor, 
I wish  you  a happy  new  year. — R.  T. 


NEW  SHOREHAM  CHURCH 
RESTORATION  (?). 

Sir, — With  thanks  for  quoting  my  protest  on 
this  matter,  and  for  your  kind  remarks  and 
correction  thereon,  allow  me  to  say  that  it  was 
entirely  because  I knew  that  the  Sussex  Archaeo- 
logical Society  was  non  est  inventus,  or  in  such 
a state  of  somnolence  as  to  be  dead  to  the 
heaviest  prog  in  the  side  possible  to  give  it,  that 
I deemed  it  useless  to  point  to  them  as  the  “ real 
delinquent.”  For  several  years  past  their  chief 
aim  seemed  to  be  in  the  background,  while  the 
picking  out  of  some  old  mansion,  and  excursion 
thereto,  for  some  one  to  read  a paper  full  of 
conjecture  only,  and  winding  up  with  a good 
luncheon,  always  was  to  the  fore.  But  as  for  being 
guardians  over  our  ancient  structures,  such  a 
notion  exists  only  in  imagination.  Therefore  I 
deemed  it  right  to  try  and  wake  up  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  who  seemed  to  have  done 
nothing  worth  notice  for  the  benefit  of  archi- 
tecture, ancient  or  modern,  or  for  its  professing 
body.  Arthur  Loader. 


WHEEL-TIRES  AND  THE  WEATHER. 

Sir, — There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
late  dreadful  accident  on  the  Great  Western 
Railway  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a wheel- 
tire  of  a carriage  which  had  been  added  to  the 
train  at  Oxford  ; where,  it  is  stated,  this  carriage 
had  been  set  aside  to  be  repaired.  If  such  was 
the  case,  it  might  be  well  to  know  whether  the 
carriage  had  been  fully  exposed  to  the  previous 
extreme  cold,  as  from  such  an  exposure,  for  many 
hours,  wheel-tires  must  contract  to  the  utmost 
degree,  and  thus,  when  in  its  most  brittle  state, 
oppose  a more  than  usual  resistance  to  the 
expansive  effects  of  the  heat  generated  by  the 
friction  of  the  wheel  when  in  motion.  A thorough 
investigation  on  this  subject  might  give  a fearful 
warning  for  the  future,  and  show  the  propriety 
of  railway  carriages  being  protected  from  suoh 
exposure  when  not  actually  in  use  during  such 
severe  weather. 

Experienced  sportsmen  keep  their  guns  in 
moderately  warm  places,  and  when  in  the  field, 
in  severe  frosty  weather,  protect  the  lock  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  cold,  as  at  such  times  the 
hammer  is  apt  to  snap  off  when  the  gun  is 
discharged.  G.  A.  Rowell. 


» GATE  ” AND  “ STREET.” 

Sir, — Several  north-country  towns  afford  a 
suggestion  to  our  civic  authorities  for  improve- 
ment in  the  nomenclature  of  some  of  our  city 
thoroughfares.  The  old  English  “gate,”  Big. 
nifying  a “ road  ” or  “ way,”  is  retained  in  Brad- 
ford, as  Westgate,  Ivegate,  Kirkgate ; in  Leeds, 
as  Briggate,  &c.  If,  in  like  manner,  Aldersgate, 
Bishopsgate,  Moorgate,  and  Newgate,  were  so 
called  without  the  useless  affix  “ street,”  it 
would  be  an  extensive  advantage  without  a 
corresponding  loss. 

Though,  in  London,  the  streets  were  so  named 
because  they  led  to  the  gates  in  the  City  wall, 


yet  since  neither  the  wall  nor  the  gates  exist, 
no  ambiguity  (except,  perhaps,  in  “ Newgate)  ” 
could  occur  in  adopting  the  old  English  meaning 
Carlo  F.  Johnson. 


WHITEWASH  AND  BRICKWORK. 

Sin, — Will  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of  a quick  process 
for  getting  whitewash  oil"  brick  walls  that  has  for  several 
years  been  put  on,  without  washing  off,  in  the  following 
manner  : — A coat  of  limewhite  and  a coit  of  distemper  on 
the  top  of  it,  the  former,  I suppose,  being  put  on  to 
bind  the  distemper  down,  instead  of  washing  oil- properly. 
I have  a large  quantity  to  get  off  down  to  tne  brickwork, 
and  think  there  may  be  some  quicker  way  th  in  chipping. 

Builder. 


§.o0lts  Umtbdr. 

Sketches  and  Studies,  Descriptive  and  Historical. 

By  R.  J.  King,  B.A.  London  : J.  Murray. 
Mr.  King  (who  is  the  author  of  “Murray’s 
Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and 
Wales”)  has  in  this  volume  collected  (as  it  is 
now  so  much  the  fashion  to  do)  essays  written 
in  various  periodicals, — “ Oxford  Essays,”  the 
Quarterly  Review,  and  Fraser’s  Magazine. 
Essays  on  such  subjects  as  “ Sacred  Trees  and 
Flowers,”  and  “ The  Dogs  of  Folk-lore,”  are 
pretty  sure  to  find  interested  readers  at  present 
when  there  is  such  a run  upon  national  legends 
and  traditions.  We  should  be  rather  glad  to 
have  done  with  the  very  expression  “ folk-lore  ” 
for  the  present : the  way  it  has  been  worked  in 
periodical  literature  lately  is  something  alarm- 
ing. Sacred  trees  and  flowers,  however,,  is  a 
subject  of  much  interest,  from  the  beautiful  and 
fanciful  associations  it  brings  us  into  connexion 
with.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  largely  the 
Mediaaval  Church  linked  the  flowers  of  the  field 
with  the  mysteries  of  religion  ; how  “ the  wall- 
flower that  ‘scents  the  dewy  air’  about  the 
ruined  arches  of  its  convent;  the  scarlet  anemone,, 
that  flowers  about  Eastertide,  and  is  called  ‘ the 
blooddrops  of  Christ  ’ ; the  blossoming  almond- 
tree,  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Virgin ; and  the 
marygold,  that  received  her  name,  are  but  a few 
of  the  old  friends  brought  long  ago  from  Syria  by 
some  pilgrim  monk,  and  spread  from  his  garden 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  ” ; to  think  of  the 
holy  exultation  over  the  discovery  of  the  “ Pas- 
sion-flower ” in  the  New  World, — “ the  flower  in 
which  the  Creator  of  the  world  had  chosen  to 
represent  the  principal  emblems  of  His  Son’s 
Passion”;  and  so  on.  Truly  men  seem  at  all 
times  to  have  seen  in  Nature  whatever  they 
looked  for  in  it.  “The  Great  Shrines  of  England” 
is  a comparatively  recent  Quarterly  Review 
article  (1872),  and  gives  a sketch  of  the  great 
centres  of  devotion  in  England  as  they  would 
have  appeared  in  order  and  importance  to  the 
pious  pilgrim  of  the  days  when  these  shrines 
were  at  the  height  of  their  renown.  An  inte- 
resting article  on  “ Travelling  in  England  ” 
( Quarterly , 1864),  commences  by  introducing 
us  to  the  “ very  pleasant  mode  of  travelling  ” in 
vogue  with  Sir  Hildebrand  Jacob  (author,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  of  some  forgotten 
plays  and  poems),  who,  when  the  spring  was 
somewhat  advanced,  and  the  roads  became 
passable, — 

“Set  off  with  ft  portmanteau,  attended  by  one  servant, 
without  knowing  whither  they  wero  going.  Towards 
evening,  when  they  came  to  a village,  they  inquired  if  the 
great  man  loved  books,  and  had  a good  library  ; and  if  the 
answer  was  iu  the  ailirmative,  Sir  Hildebrand  sent  his 
compliments,  that  he  was  come  to  see  him  ; and  there  he 
used  to  stay  till  he  was  disposed  to  move  further.  In  this 
manner  he  t ravelled  through  the  greatest  part  of  England, 
scarcely  ever  sleeping  at  an  inn,  unless  when  town  or 
village  did  not  afford  oue  person  civilised  enough  to  be 
glad  to  see  a gentleman  and  a scholar.” 

Iu  these  days,  alas  ! we  have  fallen  into  very 
uncivilised  ways.  Have  we  any  modern  system 
of  travelling  so  agreeable  and  comfortable  as  that 
of  worthy  Sir  Hildebrand  ? And  yet  we  know 
several  “ great  men  ” of  their  town  or  village 
who  would  warmly  welcome  a gentleman  and  a 
scholar  if  they  could  be  certain  of  catching  him. 
Other  portions  of  the  essay  touch  in  an  enter- 
taining manner,  and  a fairly  picturesque  style, 
upon  some  of  the  architectural  monuments  of 
England  visited  by  the  author ; and  a separate 
short  essay  is  devoted  to  “ St.  David’s.” 
Among  “ sketches  and  studies  from  Belgium,” 
will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  to  the  chateaux  of  Rubens  and  Teniers, 
written  in  full  sympathy  with  the  genius 
of  the  artists  whose  former  abodes  thus 
become  “shrines”  for  a modern  pilgrim. 
The  house  once  oocupied  by  Teniers  is  at 
Dry-toren,  near  Steen,  which  is  Rubens  s 
“ seat  ” ; but  the  author  observes  that  Teniers’s 
name  is  unknown  in  his  former  neighbourhood, 
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though  the  fame  of  Rubens  is  still  green  at 
Steen.  Of  the  “ three  towers  ” (Dry-toren)  of 
Teniers,  only  one  remains.  “ This  is  the  gate- 
tower,  of  rough  timber,  high  and  square,  with  a 
broken-backed  steep  roof,  and  ornamented 
weather  boards — a form  constantly  recurring 
in  Teniers’s  pictures.”  The  good  farmer’s  wife 
to  whom  the  place  belonged  was  much  astonished 
at  the  invasion  of  her  pigeon-house  (once  the 
atelier  of  the  artist)  ; “ bub  perhaps  Mynheers 
were  fond  of  pigeons,  and  had  climbed  up  to  see 
them.  Not  the  pigeons  ? Ah,  yes ; she  had 
heard  that  some  one  used  formerly  to  paint  in 
the  tower.  Was  it  either  of  the  Mynheers 
themselves  ? ” Such  is  the  reputation  of  David 
Teniers  at  Dry-toren. 

We  can  recommend  Mr.  King’s  essays,  both 
for  matter  and  style,  to  the  " literary  leisure  ” of 
our  readers. 


VARIORUM. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  a large  pro- 
portion of  onr  London  population  are  leaving 
Town  on  visits  to  pleasant  country  quarters,  we 
would  appeal,"  says  the  Lancet,  to  the  railway 
companies,  and  request  them  to  endeavour  to 
make  their  stations  somewhat  less  inclement, 
and  free  from  draught.  We  recognise  the  diffi- 
culty of  effecting  this  with  respect  to  the  out- 
side approaches  and  the  platforms ; but  surely 
something  might  be  done  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  interior.  The  booking-offices,  for 
instance,  are  invariably  placed  directly  in  the 
current  of  a thorough  draught,  in  which  the 
unhappy  traveller  has  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a 
long  queue  whilst  the  tickets  are  being  doled  out 
at  the  little  pigeon-hole  of  a window.  Again, 
the  spacious  waiting-roems,  except  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbonrhood  of  the  fireplace,  are  deadly 
cold,  and  resemble  some  vast  cave,  in  which  the 
imprisoned  winds  are  for  ever  contending.  When 
the  swiDg-door  opens,  qua  porta  data  ruunt, 
fresh  blasts  enter  and  add  to  the  general  shiver. 
It  would  cost  but  little  to  equalise  the  tempera- 
ture in  these  iEolian  halls  by  introducing  hot- 
water  pipes,  in  addition  to  the  existing  fire  ; and 
if  some  kind  of  screen  were  placed  round  the 
booking-office,  to  shield  ub  from  the  keen  blast, 
whilst  waiting  our  turn  to  receive  tiokets,  we 
should  be  highly  gratified.  Many  a severe  cold 
has  been  contracted  at  the  railway-station,  and 
at  this  holiday-time  it  is  particularly  annoying 
to  be  laid  up  just  when  we  wish  to  feel  our  best 

and  brightest. The  Pictorial  World  says  that 

actually  “ the  only  manufactory  of  wooden 
skewers  in  the  world  is  supposed  to  exist  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  whence  millions  of  them  are 
shipped  to  England.  They  are  made  by  machi- 
nery from  hickory  blocks ; between  80,000  and 

90,000  are  turned  out  every  day. The  Engineer 

is  speaking  of  the  certain  advantage  that  would 
be  gained  if  the  direct  access  of  air  from  within 
a room  to  an  open  fire  were  prevented.  “This 
might  be  effected  by  interposing  a plate  of  talc, — 
easily  removable,  and  large  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  throat,  grate,  and  ashpit, — between 
the  stove  and  the  room.  The  air  for  the  supply 
of  the  fire  would  be  drawn  from  outside.  Ven- 
tilation would  be  effected  by  a valve  near  the 
ceiling  in  the  chimney,  nearly  all  the  advantages 
of  an  open  fire  would  be  retained,  the  heat 
would  radiate  freely  through  the  talc  with  little 
loss,  while  the  flying  of  dust  and  smoky  chim- 
neys would  no  longer  plague  us.  The  whole 
device  would  be  perfectly  simple,  the  talc  being 
set  in  a frame  which  could  be  removed  in  a 
moment  when  the  fire  needed  more  fuel.  These 
talc  plates  have  already  been  tried  on  a moderate 
scale,  with  excellent  results,  in  some  of  our 
public  buildings.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  try 
them  in  our  dwelling-houses.  Difficulties  may, 
however,  stand  in  the  way,  which  are  worth 
notice,  namely,  the  trouble  of  getting  talc  in 
sufficiently  large  plates,  and  its  cost.  By  the 
rearrangement  of  our  grates,  then,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  suitable  reflecting  surfaces,  it  appears 
to  be  possible,  without  very  much  complica- 
tion or  expense,  considerably  to  improve  the 
modern  open  fire,  by  utilising  that  portion 
of  the  heat  which  is  radiant  far  more 

effectually  than  it  is  now  utilised.” The 

Leisure  Hour  makes  some  pertinent  remarks 
on  Trade  Packages  : — “A  vast  amount  of  labour 
and  skill  is  demanded  and  brought  into  action 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  packing  up  goods.  Here  is 
the  carpenter  and  joiner,  the  cabinet-maker,  the 
gilder,  the  paper-maker,  the  paper-box  maker, 
the  printer,  the  chromotypist,  the  artist  and 
designer,  the  glass-blower,  the  glazier,  the 
potter,  the  worker  in  metals,  the  paper-bag 


maker  (and  many  more  industries  might  be 
mentioned),  all  employed  regularly  and  con- 
stantly in  the  sole  manufacture  of  trade  enve- 
lopes of  some  kind  or  other,  and  affording  em- 
ployment to  tens  of  thousands  of  hands  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Then  look  at 
the  fact  that  the  entire  production  of  this  large 
army  of  workers  is  ultimately  given  away,  so  to 
speak,  inasmuch  as  no  charge  is  made  for  it  to 
the  individual  consumer.  We  do  not  say  that 
the  whole  of  it  is  finally  wasted,  because  many 
of  the  more  artistic  artioles  are  carefully  pre- 
served, and  being  well  worth  preserving,  often 
form  the  ornaments  of  our  drawing-room  tables. 
In  a certain  case  in  the  Courts  it  was  once 
argued  that  the  defendant  must  be  mad  because 
he  had  thrown  away  his  physic;  the  judge,  who 
did  not  think  much  of  physic,  dissented,  but 
agreed  upon  its  being  stated  by  counsel  that  the 
man  had  also  thrown  away  the  bottles  and  galli- 
pots. Certainly  none  but  a madman  would 
throw  away  some  of  the  exquisite  productions  in 
that  department  of  industry  of  which  we  have 
been  treating.  The  vastness  of  our  internal 
commerce  is  a matter  hardly  oonceivable  by  the 
mind,  but  some  idea  of  it  may  be  gathered 
from  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  the  mere 

vehicles  and  wrappers  of  retail  goods.” " The 

City  Diary,”  which  is  published  at  the  office  of 
the  City  Press,  contains  complete  lists  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  and  of  its  officials, 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  City  clergy 
and  ministers  of  various  denominations,  the  ward 
clerks,  tax-collectors,  parish  officers,  ward  clubs, 
and  other  City  associations,  with  much  informa- 
tion respecting  the  livery  companies,  the  public 
business  of  the  City,  and  other  matters  in  which 
citizens  generally  are  interested. 


fftisrtllarus. 

Value  of  the  Grimsby  Docks. — During  the 
sitting  of  the  Railway  Commission  upon  the  case 
of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway  v.  The  Caistor  Union,  in  which  the  com- 
pany are  appealing  against  the  high  rating  of 
their  property,  some  interesting  facts  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  evidence  in  reference  to  the 
Grimsby  Docks.  Mr.  H.  D.  Martin,  civil  engi- 
neer, stated  that  he  had  had  a great  deal  of 
experience  in  the  construction  of  railways,  and 
in  making  a calculation  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way, found  that  5‘98d.  was  the  cost  per  train 
per  mile.  This  included  the  maintenance  of  sta- 
tions and  Grimsby  Docks.  In  his  opinion  the 
structural  value  Of  the  docks  was  906,0001., 
their  rateable  value  45,3001.  He  valued  the 
Royal  Dock  at  500,0007.  Mr.  C.  Lee,  architect 
and  surveyor  of  forty-five  years’  standing,  con- 
sidered the  structural  value  of  the  docks  to  be 
945,0007.,  which  he  afterwards  reduced  to 
890,0007.  Sir  E.  Watkin,  chairman  of  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway, 
deposed  that  the  expenditure  on  the  docks  had 
been  1,250,0007.  The  working  expenses,  he  con- 
sidered, swallowed  up  the  whole  of  the  returns. 
They  were  intending  to  spend  70,0007.  more  in 
connecting  the  Old  Dock  with  the  Victoria 
Dock,  but  did  intend  to  enlarge  them  further. 

The  New  Pever  Hospital,  Darlington. — 
The  Mayor  (Mr.  H.  F.  Pease)  formally  opened 
this  new  hospital  for  infectious  diseases  on  the 
17th  ult.  The  erection  was  begun  two  years 
ago  by  the  Corporation  of  Darlington.  The  cost 
is  about  9,2257.,  of  which  amount  3,0007.  have 
been  raised  by  public  subscription,  while  other 
2,4007.  have  been  realised  from  the  sale  of  the 
old  Darlington  Union  Workhouse,  thus  leaving 
a sum  of  nearly  4,0007.  to  be  made  np  by  the 
corporation.  The  hospital  occupies  a little  over 
two  aores  of  land,  and  consists  of  three  chief 
wards,  capable  of  accommodating  41  patients, 
and  providing  each  with  about  144  superficial 
feet  of  area,  or  2,000  cubic  feet  of  air.  The 
number  of  wards  can  be  doubled  at  any  future 
time,  and  iu  the  event  of  an  epidemic  breaking 
out,  light  and  temporary  wards  could  at  once  be 
constructed  by  the  side  of  the  present  institu- 
tion. There  are  four  separate  buildings,  of  two 
stories  in  height,  connected  by  a spacious  cor- 
ridor. The  hospital  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
facings.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins, 
of  Darlington.  The  contractors  were  : — For 
bricklaying  and  masons’  work,  Messrs.  M.  Watson 
& Son ; for  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work,  Mr. 
Thos.  Smith  ; for  slaters’  work,  Messrs.  J.  At- 
kinson & Son ; and  for  plumbers’  work,  &c., 
Messrs.  Russell  & Sons. 


Refreshments  at  Sales. — In  order  to  pro- 
pitiate buyers,  vendors  occasionally  provide  a 
liberal  supply  of  “refreshments.”  The  refresh- 
ments not  unfrequently  consist  of  drink.  It 
would  seem  from  the  evidence  given  at  an 
inquest  held  at  Blackpool  on  Saturday  that  it  is 
advisable  some  restraint  should  be  exercised  on 
such  occasions.  A sale  of  property  took  place  at 
Great  Marton,  and  was  attended,  among  others, 
by  a farmer  and  a labourer  named  Sanderson 
and  Cartmell.  Before  the  sale  commenced, 
bottles  of  gin,  rum,  whisky,  port,  and  sherry 
were  placed  upon  the  table,  and  everybody  had 
the  privilege  of  helping  himself  as  often  as  he 
chose.  Sanderson  and  Cartmell  drauk  them- 
selves to  death.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the 
two  foolish  fellows  probably  fancied  they  were 
keeping  up  the  natural  heat  by  imbibing  a 
mixture  of  spirits.  Whatever  their  ' motive, 
however,  they  drank  till  they  became  un- 
conscious, and  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
liquor  they  died.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
“ That  the  deceased  died  from  congestion  of  the 
brain,  produced  by  an  excessive  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  aggravated  by  exposure  to  cold.”  They 
also  added  a rider,  censuring  the  practice  of 
supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  intoxicating 
liquors  at  sales  of  property. 

The  General  Union  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. — The  committee  of  the  General  Union 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  have  presented 
the  forty-seventh  annual  report  to  the  members. 
The  committee  state  that  they  have  now  the 
largest  number  of  members  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  accumulated  funds  that  this  society 
has  ever  possessed  since  its  first  establishment  as 
a trade  union  in  the  year  1827.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  689  members  had  been  expelled  from 
the  union,  it  now  numbers  141  lodges,  represent- 
ing in  the  aggregate  9,701  members,  against  last 
year’s  total  strength  of  140  lodges,  representing 
9,295  members.  The  entire  expenditure  from 
all  sources  reached  the  sum  of  11,5077. 19s.  8£d., 
or  rather  less  than  17.  3s.  S.?d.  a head  when 
apportioned  to  each  member ; the  largest  amount 
of  this  outlay  was  entailed  in  the  relief  of 
members  out  of  employment,  sick  and  super- 
annuation allowance,  replacing  lost  tools,  com- 
pensation for  being  disabled  by  accidents,  strikes, 
the  allowance  granted  for  the  interment  of 
deceased  members  and  members’  wives,  together 
with  the  outlay  incurred  to  meet  the  general 
working  expenses  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
of  the  different  lodges.  The  total  amount 
expended  in  strikes  has  been  9917.  Is.  5£d. 

Exhibition  of  Wedgwood  Art  Pottery  iu 
Birmingham. — A fine  collection  of  Wedgwood 
art  pottery  is  now  on  view  at  No.  6,  Burlington- 
chambers,  New-strept.  The  name  of  Wedgwood, 
as  is  well  known,  has  been  connected  with  the 
art  of  pottery  for  more  than  a century,  first  at 
Burslem,  and  subsequently  at  Etruria.  The 
manufactory  at  the  latter  place  was  opened  in 
1769,  by  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  the  same  family 
still  carry  on  the  works,  under  the  title  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood  & Sons.  The  present  exhibition  is  a 
collection  of  the  modern  works  of  ornamental 
pottery  produced  by  the  firm  at  Etruria.  Messrs. 
Wedgwood  some  time  ago  engaged  the  artist 
Lessore,  who  is  known  in  connexion  with  the 
Imperial  manufactory  at  Sevres,  and  the  result 
is  seen  in  this  exhibition  in  wall-plaques,  circular, 
square,  and  oval,  in  plates  for  the  cabinet, 
jardinieres,  dishes,  tazzi,  inkstands,  and  services 
for  the  table.  The  decorations  are  in  each  case 
original  in  character,  and  some  of  the  plaques 
are  in  reality  exceedingly  fine  pictures.  In 
addition  to  Lessore’s  works,  there  are  some 
painted  by  W.  Crane,  A.  Bean,  Miss  Thompson, 
and  Brownswood. 

The  New  Public  Hall,  Stafford. — The 
Estate  and  Public  Hall  Committee’s  report,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  the  21st 
ult.,  showed  that  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hayes, 
of  Newnham  and  Birmingham,  had  been  reduced 
to  7,1507.,  and  they  now  recommended  the 
council  to  accept  such  tender.  The  highest 
tender  was  12,0007.  Mr.  Cox  entirely  disagreed 
with  the  expenditure  of  this  money  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a hall  on  the  site  adopted.  On  such  a 
site  they  could  not  erect  a building  in  any  way 
commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  the 
town,  and  it  would  be  a continual  source  of 
expense  to  the  borough.  There  would  be  no 
suitable  rooms  for  the  offices  of  the  council,  or 
for  any  public  body — nothing  but  a large  hall, 
with  a few  ante-rooms  and  shops.  After  some 
discussion,  fourteen  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  four  against  it. 
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Industrial  Dwelling's  in  Carlisle. — On 

Wednesday,  the  23rd  ult.,  a meeting  was  held 
in  the  Town-hall,  Carlisle,  “for  the  purpose  of 
taking  steps  to  secure  proper  house  accommoda- 
tion for  the  industrial  classes  in  this  city.”  The 
meeting  Lad  been  convened  by  the  mayor  in 
accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  Industrial 
Dwellings  Committee  of  the  Town  Council,  and 
the  attendance  of  gentlemen  who  took  part  in 
the  sanitary  inspection  had  been  invited.  The 
mayor  presided.  After  considerable  discussion 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution : — “ That  in  consideration  of  the  great 
powers  bestowed  upon  the  corporation  by  Par- 
liament, and  the  present  condition  of  many  of 
the  houses  now  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  population  of  Carlisle,  this  meeting  urgently 
appeals  to  the  corporation  to  put  their  powers 
in  force,  both  as  regards  the  demolition  of 
dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation  and  as 
regards  the  erection  of  dwellings  more  suitable,” 
'which,  with  the  addition  of  the  words,  “ and  the 
improvement  of  such  as  admit  of  improvement,” 
was  carried. 

The  New  Reredos  at  Trinity  Church, 
Margate.  — On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  ult.,  was 
unveiled  the  new  reredos  at  Trinity  Church. 
It  extends  the  width  of  the  large  east  window, 
there  being  space  on  each  side,  however,  for 
the  Commandments,  which  are  being  put  up. 
The  back  of  the  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone, 
inlaid  with  coloured  alabaster.  In  front  are 
four  shields  containing  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 
The  centre  shield  has  a background  of  green 
Irish  marble,  overlaid  with  a transparent  ala- 
baster Maltese  crosB,  jewelled  round  with  crim- 
son alabaster  bosses.  The  shield  is  illuminated. 
The  pinnacles  of  the  reredos  are  crocheted  to 
match  the  architecture  of  the  building,  espe- 
cially that  portion  in  front  of  the  organ-gallery, 
and  finished  with  finials  of  the  same  character. 
The  reredos  alone,  we  hear,  will  cost  between 
300Z.  and  4001.,  and  is  presented  by  a gentle- 
man whose  name  is  not  to  be  disclosed.  The 
architect  of  the  work  is  Mr.  Blackburn,  of 
London  ; and  the  statuary,  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Landlord  and  Tenant]  Law. — The  lessee 
of  a house  in  London  had  allowed  her  rent  to 
fall  into  arrears,  and  the  landlord,  apparently 
finding  nothing  to  distrain  upon,  was  anxious  to 
regain  possession.  Very  commonly  a clause  is 
inserted  in  leases  dispensing  with  what  is  called 
a formal  demand  of  rent,  but  in  this  case  the 
expediency  of  having  such  a proviso  had  been 
overlooked.  Before,  therefore,  an  action  of 
ejectment  oould  be  entered  it  was  necessary 
that  the  landlord  should  go  through  the  rather 
intricate  form  against  which  he  had  neglected 
to  protect  himself.  The  exact  sum,  it  appears, 
must  be  demanded  on  the  premises  at  a con- 
venient time  before  sunset  on  the  last  day  on 
which  it  may  be  paid,  and  if  it  be  not  then  paid 
the  landlord  may  recover  possession.  This  little- 
known  requirement  of  the  law  was  in  this  in- 
stance solemnly  acted  upon,  and  the  landlord  at 
once  obtained  a verdict.  “ We  have  now,”  said 
the  judge  (Mr.1  Justice  Keating),  “had an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  how  a demand  of  rent  at  common 
law  is  made.  This  is  the  first  time  I have  ever 
known  it  proved.” 

Water  for  London. — A special  meeting  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Chelsea  Company  have 
passed  resolutions  to  the  following  effect : — That 
the  directors  be  authorised  to  take  such  steps  as, 
in  their  judgment,  may  be  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  obtain  a fresh  intake,  with  reservoirs 
and  other  works  connected  therewith,  and  lay 
the  necessary  main  pipes  from  the  site  of  such 
proposed  intake  to  the  works  at  Seething  Wells, 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  That  the  measures 
taken  by  the  directors  to  secure  the  land  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  impounding  reser- 
voirs be  approved  and  adopted,  and  that  they  bo 
empowered  to  appropriate  temporarily  such  part 
of  the  company’s  “ contingency  fund  ” as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  such  land,  until 
Parliamentary  powers  can  be  obtained  for  the 
proposed  extensions.  That  the  directors  be 
authorised  to  apply  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing 
session  for  the  necessary  powers.  The  land,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  thirty  acres,  necessary 
for  the  construction  of  the  impounding  reser- 
voirs, has  been  obtained  near  Molesey. 

Pees  in  Stamps. — The  Lords  Commissioners 
of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  given  notice  that 
on  and  after  January  1st,  1875,  the  fees  payablo 
in  the  police-courts  of  London,  Chatham,  and 
Sheerness,  shall  be  c<  llectedby  moms  of  ttampp. 


Proposed  West-End  Theatre  for  Edin- 
burgh.— The  present  edifice  not  being  sufficient 
for  the  community  as  now  existing,  a number  of 
gentlemen  have  combined  to  promote  the  erec- 
tion of  a West-End  Theatre  worthy  of  Edinburgh 
in  respect  of  its  appointments,  and  conveniently 
situated  for  the  growing  population  of  the 
western  and  southern  districts.  As  a first  step, 
the  vacant  stance  in  the  centre  of  Castle- terrace 
has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  most  eligible  site. 
The  ground  in  question  measures  300  ft.  in 
length  by  150  ft.  in  width,  and  thus  affords 
space  for  a theatre  capable  of  accommodating 
3,000  persons  besides  other  public  purposes. 
The  site  is  accessible  to  the  whole  West  End, 
and  is  in  immediate  communication  with  Princes- 
street  and  Lothian-road,  and  the  main  routes  of 
traffic  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  It  is 
proposed  to  erect  in  connexion  with  the  new 
theatre  a winter-garden,  which  might  embrace 
an  aquarium,  and  might  be  used  for  horti- 
cultural and  other  exhibitions,  as  also  a music- 
hall,  available  for  concerts  or  similar  entertain- 
ments. 

Ecclesiastical  Buildings  and  Restora- 
tions.— It  appears  from  information  supplied  to 
the  Bishop  by  the  Rural  Deans  of  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  in  compliance  with  the  address  pre- 
sented to  her  Majesty  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
dated  the  22nd  of  June  last,  that  there  has  been 
expended  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  in  the 
building  and  restoration  of  churches  (at  a cost 
exceeding  500Z.),  sinoe  the  year  1840,  from  funds 
derived  from  all  sources  (public  and  private), 
the  sum  of  4-37,3381.,  viz.,  the  cathedral,  48,5911.; 
Archdeaconry  of  Hereford,  208,378Z. ; Arch- 
deaconry of  Salop,  179,610Z.,  to  which  latter 
amount  has  to  be  added  the  church  of  Snead, 
759Z.,  which  has  been  accidentally  omitted, 
making  the  total  as  above.  The  probability  is 
said  to  be  that,  by  the  returns  from  the  other 
dioceses,  the  grand  total  will  be  upwards  of 
30,000,000Z.  as  the  amount  expended  in  church 
building  and  restoration,  in  thirty-three  years,  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Liverpool  Land- 
ing-stage.— The  reconstruction  of  the  Liverpool 
Landing-stage  is  likely  to  be  delayed  through  a 
dispute  having  occurred  between  the  riveters, 
platers,  and  others  employed  on  the  stage  and 
the  Messrs.  Brassey  & Co,  The  cause  of  the 
dispute  is  tho  amount  of  work  that  should  be 
executed  by  the  workmen.  The  employers  in- 
sist upon  as  much  work  being  performed  in  the 
short  days  of  winter  as  they  have  had  done  in 
the  long  summer  days.  A week  in  summer 
means  fifty.four  hours,  while  a week  in  winter 
amounts  to  only  forty-two  hours  and  a half; 
therefore  the  men  desire  that  the  amount  of 
work  should  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
hours.  To  this  the  employers  object.  Some  of 
the  men  have  left,  and  the  struggle  is  likely  to 
be  a protracted  one. 

Works  Prevented  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. — The  following  applications 
were  last  week  refused : — That  of  Messrs. 
Bateman  & Corser,  for  the  consent  of  the  Board 
to  the  construction,  &c.,  of  a footbridge  over  the 
public  thoroughfare  known  as  Whetstone-park, 
Lincoln’s-inn.fields,  to  connect  the  fifth  or  upper 
floor  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Hotel  with  a building 
opposite;  that  of  Messrs.  H.  M.  & W.  Grellier, 
for  approval  by  the  Board  of  an  advanced  line 
of  frontage  for  a warehouse  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Harad’s-place,  Wellclose-square ; and 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Wood,  for  the  consent  of  the 
Board  to  the  formation  of  a paved  street,  20  ft. 
wide,  to  lead  out  of  Back-lane,  Brixton,  and  for 
the  widening  of  that  lane  in  connexion  there- 
with. 

Reorganisation  of  the  India  Museum 
and  Library. — This  is  being  vigorously  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  museum  has  hitherto  occupied 
but  a limited  Bpace  in  the  India  House.  The 
valuable  collections,  so  long  hidden  away  in 
obscurity,  are  now  being  moved  to  the  galleries 
at  South  Kensington.  These  galleries  have  been 
temporarily  leased,  in  order  that  the  curiosities 
may  be  brought  into  systematic  arrangement 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  site  selected  for 
their  reception  in  the  new  Museum  and  Institute 
in  Charles-street,  Whitehall.  The  new  building 
will  be  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
and  will  include  a lecture-hall. 

Old  Masters  at  the  Royal  Academy. — 
The  private  view  will  take  place  on  this,  Satur- 
day, and  the  Exhibition,  which  includes  works 
of  deceased  British  Artists,  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Monday. 


Election  of  Surveyor  for  Hytlie. — Mr. 

Lancefield,  assistant-surveyor  under  his  brother* 
the  town  surveyor  of  Winchester,  attended  the 
sanitary  authority,  and  answered  questions  put 
to  him.  Mr.  Hogben,  of  Deal,  also  attended. 
After  the  two  candidates  had  retired,  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lancefield  was  carried  unanimously.  He 
was  then  called  in  and  informed  of  tho  fact. 
Mr.  Hogben  was  also  informed  of  the  result,  and 
the  mayor  highly  complimented  him  on  his  testi- 
monials, telling  him  the  council  thought  very 
highly  of  his  qualifications,  and  had  they  con- 
templated carrying  out  any  large  building  work 
they  would  very  probably  have  selected  him  in 
preference  to  Mr.  Lancefield. 

Patent  Stone  Working  and  Tunnelling 
Machinery  Company.  — We  see  by  an 
announcement  in  our  advertising  columns  that 
the  works  and  business  of  this  company  are  to 
be  Bold.  We  have  ourselves  inspected  the  patent 
machinery  the  company  was  originally  formed 
to  work  and  reported  upon  it,  and  tho  works  at 
Nine  Elms  must  be  known  to  many  of  our 
readers.  Owing  to  exceptional  circumstances* 
which  we  are  told  can  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
a liquidation  has  been  found  necessary ; but  we 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  prematurely  closed  a 
concern  like  this,  which  seems  to  meet  a want, 
and  ought  in  the  right  hands  to  prove  a success. 

Working  Men’s  College,  Blackfriars- 
road. — The  eighth  year  of  the  college  begins  on 
Monday,  when  all  the  classes  and  night  schools 
will  re-open.  There  are  new  classes  in  drawing, 
mathematics,  history,  English  literature,  and 
physical  science.  The  night  schools  meet  every 
Monday, Wednesday,  and  Friday;  the  drawing 
classes  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  under  Mr. 
Miller ; the  French  and  German  classes  every 
Thursday  under  Mr.  Oswald.  A series  of  very 
elementary  lessons  in  physical  science  will  bo 
given,  with  experimental  illustrations,  on  Thurs- 
day evenings,  by  Mr.  Rossiter,  the  secretary  of 
the  college,  from  whom  any  desired  information 
can  be  had. 

The  Cupola  of  St.  Peter’s. — The  Diritto 
says  the  Pope  has  taken  up  a project  which  he 
formed  many  years  ago  of  placing  twelve  statues 
round  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  accordance 
with  the  idea  of  Michelangelo.  Twelve  sculp- 
tors are  to  be  charged  each  with  the  execution 
of  a statue,  but  they  are  not  to  be  chosen  by 
public  competition  ; nor  will  any  artist  be 
eligible  for  the  work  who  was  not  domiciled  in 
Rome  prior  to  1870,  or  who  has  manifested  any 
opposition  to  the  cause  of  Holy  Church. 

Exhibition  of  Appliances  for  the  Economy 
of  Labour,  1875. — The  Council  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Industry,  tho 
head- quarters  of  which  are  at  Manchester,  has 
decided  to  give  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medala 
for  excellence  and  novelty  in  the  various  classes 
of  exhibits  at  the  Exhibition  of  Implements* 
Machines,  and  Appliances  for  the  Economising 
of  Labour,  which  is  to  take  place  in  Manchester 
in  1875.  The  arrangements  for  the  Exhibition 
are  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  space  has  been 
secured  by  many  high-class  engineering  and 
other  firms. 

Metropolitan  Fire  Prevention. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  23rd  ult.,  in  the  course  of  a discussion  upon 
the  report  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee,  it 
was  recommended  that  there  should  be  a main 
water-pipe  in  every  street,  with  high  pressure, 
and  that  the  firemen  should  have  means  of  turn- 
ing the  water  on  independently  of  the  officials 
of  the  water  companies.  A suggestion  was  also 
made  that  the  fire-escapes  should  not  be  kept 
locked  up  during  the  day. 

Not  Too  Soon. — The  Sooiety  of  Apothecaries 
contemplates  the  institution  of  an  examination 
in  the  science  of  public  health.  Opportunity 
will  thus  be  afforded  to  medical  practitioners 
seeking  local  appointments  as  officers  of  health 
of  producing  to  electing  sanitary  officers’  autho- 
rities evidence  more  valid  than  that  of  so-called 
testimonials  of  their  fitness  to  hold  such  offices. 
The  society  is  to  be  praised  for  being  the  first  of 
the  medical  corporations  to  move  in  this  useful 
manner. 

Narrow  Escape  of  a Royal  Villa. — The 

King  of  Italy’s  villa  Malatesta,  just  outside  the 
Porta  Pia,  Rome,  was  nearly  being  destroyed  by 
fire  a few  days  ago.  A spark  fell  by  some  means 
unknown  upon  the  carpet  of  an  unoccupied 
room,  and  after  smouldering,  probably  for  a 
time,  broke  into  a flame,  and  the  furniture  was 
soon  attacked. 
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Fencing1  Stoke  Newington  Green.  — A 

letter  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  last  week,  from  the 
Islington  veBtry  accepting  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Board  were  prepared  to  contribute 
one-half  of  the  purchase-money  for  the  rights  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  in  Stoke  Newington  Green, 
and  a cheque  for  the  amount  was  ordered  to  be 
drawn,  and  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Com- 
mittee instructed  to  commence  the  work  of 
fencing. 

Fall  of  a Roof  at  Sunderland. — On  Tues- 
day, the  22nd  ult.,  the  roof  of  a house  in  Zion- 
street,  Hendon,  Sunderland,  fell  into  the  kitchen 
cutting  off  the  escape  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dobson, 
the  occupiers,  who  were  in  a bedroom  that  had 
been  added  to  the  main  building.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  house  had  been  untenable  for 
some  time,  through  a defective  roof.  The  un- 
forunate  occupants  were  rescued  from  their 
uncomfortable  position  by  their  neighbours,  who 
cleared  the  debris  away. 

New  Club  for  Stockton. — Mr.  T.  Devereux, 
of  Stockton,  is  buildiDg  a club  to  cost  2,000i. 
Within  the  building,  room  will  be  provided  for 
six  billiard-tables,  and  there  will  be  general  club 
accommodation  such  as  has  been  long  required 
in  Stockton.  There  will  also  be  reading,  dining, 
and  retiring  rooms.  Messrs.  Moses  & Weatherill 
are  the  architects.  The  contract  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  Smirke,  of  Norton,  for  1,463Z.  The  site  of 
the  building  is  in  the  yard  of  the  White  Hart 
Hotel. 

Liverpool  Water  Supply. — Messrs.  Hawks- 
ley  and  Bateman  have  reported  on  the  proposed 
new  water  supply  for  Liverpool.  Mr.  Hawksley 
recommends  the  valley  of  the  River  Wyre,  near 
Bleasdale,  as  the  best  source  of  supply  ; whilo 
Mr.  Bateman  advises  the  corporation  to  go  to 
the  Lake  of  Ulleswater  and  Haweswater,  in 
which  latter  project  he  thinks  that  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  might  combine  for  the  procuring 
of  a practically  unlimited  supply  of  good  water 
for  both  towns. 

School  Competition,  Wallingford. — Mr. 

S.  R.  Stevenson,  of  Nottingham,  is  the  successful 
competitor  for  designs  for  the  Grammar  Schools 
at  Wallingford,  Berks.  Three  sets  were  selected 
by  the  governors  of  the  school  out  of  twenty- 
three  which  were  sent  in  for  competition,  many 
of  which  were  from  London  firms.  The  governors, 
however,  decided  to  submit  the  choice  to  Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  consulting  architect  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  who  gave  the  award  to  Mr. 
Stevenson. 

The  Labour  Laws. — The  Liverjiool  Albion, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  Trade-Uuion  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  in  Liverpool,  offers  two  prizes, 
one  of  151.  and  the  other  of  51.,  for  the  two  best 
essays  on  Trade-Unionism  and  the  Labour  Laws 
of  this  Country,  including  the  Master  and 
Servant  Act,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
(Violence,  Threats,  &o.)  Act,  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  and  other  measures  affecting  the 
relations  of  employers  and  workmen. 

Bridge  Surveyor  for  tlie  North  Riding.— 
We  understand  that  the  candidates  for  this 
office  were  ninety  in  number.  The  committee 
appointed  to  examine  the  testimonials  selected 
several  of  these  to  meet  them  a few  days  ago, 
and  they  recommend  the  following  four  gentle- 
men, from  whom  a selection  shall  be  made  by 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  viz.,  Mr.  Walker 
Stead,  Mr.  John  Blount,  Mr.  C.  E.  Dawson,  and 
Mr.  John  Keith. 

Fire  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Hull. — 

Shortly  after  one  o’clock  on  Monday,  smoke  was 
observed  issuing  from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Church.  On  the  Rev.  J.  Deck  going  to  the 
place  he  found  that  a chimney  was  on  fire  in  the 
bell-chamber,  where  some  workmen  had  been  at 
work  hanging  the  bells.  With  their  assistance 
the  fire  was  speedily  extinguished,  no  material 
damage  having  been  done. 

Additional  Prison  Cells  required  for 
Birmingham. — At  a meeting  of  the  Birming- 
ham town  council,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Estates  and  Buildings 
Committee,  it  was  resolved  to  enter  into  a con- 
tract with  the  county  justices  for  the  renting  of 
twenty-five  additional  cells  in  the  county  gaol. 

Improvements  at  St.  Michael’s  Mount.— 
The  improvements  here  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  directiou  of  Mr.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  for 
Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  M.P.  These  are  now  fully 
started,  and  the  first  section  will  be  completed 
about  the  middle  of  1876,  at  a cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds. 


A New  Bridge  over  the  River  Hull. — A 

costly  bridge,  erected  by  the  Hull  Board  of 
Health,  and  connecting  the  east  and  west  parts 
of  the  town  at  a point  considerably  north  of  the 
present  north  and  south  bridges,  is  completed, 
and  the  mayor  (Alderman  Wells)  will  probably 
open  it  on  Saturday,  January  9th. 

The  Main  Drainage  of  Dublin. — The 
Dublin  corporation  has  resolved  to  ask  the  Go- 
vernment for  a loan  of  half  a million,  to  carry 
out  main  drainage  works,  the  loan  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  contributions  by  Government  to  local 
taxation. 

Kelvin  Grove  Museum,  Glasgow. — The 

foundation-stone  of  an  important  addition  to 
this  museum  was  laid  on  Saturday,  the  19th 
ult.,  by  Lord  Provost  Bain,  in  presence  of  the 
magistrates  and  council  and  a number  of 
subscribers. 

Destruction  of  a Church  by  Fire. — 

Bramham  Church,  near  Leeds,  has  been  partially 
destroyed  by  a fire,  caused  by  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. The  lower  end  was  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  bells  fell  during  the  conflagration. 

The  Mansion  House.  — Tho  loggias  and 
vestibulo  of  the  Mansion  House  have  just  been 
newly  decorated  by  Messrs.  Gillow  & Co.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  City  architect. 

The  Memorial  Church,  Cawnpore. — The 
windows  of  this  church  are  now  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Cox  & Sons,  of  Southampton-street, 
Strand. 


TENDERS 

For  additional  wing  to  Elm  Lodge,  Buckingham,  Shore- 
ham.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect: — 

Berstow  (accepted)  £326  0 0 

For  additions  to  the  printing-offices  Brighton  Daily 
News,  North-street,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  archi- 
tect : — ■ 

Parsons  £2 13  0 0 

Newnham  227  0 0 

Patcbiog  & Webber  222  0 0 

Bruton  103  0 0 


For  further  extension  of  Messrs.  Spalding  & Co.’s  paper- 
mills,  Farningham-road,  Kent.  Messrs.  Spalding  & 
Knight,  architects : — 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  additional  block  of  warehouses,  Great  Guildford, 
street,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  J.  Kitchiu.  Mr.  A.  Fraser, 
architect : — 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Condition  of  Great  Grimsby  (unavoidably  postponed).— Dr.  L.  M.— 
J.  G.  * Son.— C.  S.-R.  W.-Observer.— F.  P.— J.  31.  0.— S.  L — 
R.  P.  S.— J.  S.— Thomason  College.— C.  L.  E.— S.  A S.— W.— W.  C.  II. 
— Bronze  (a  plan  should  be  obtained  from  a competent  person  at 
starting.  Look  through  the  book  published  by  the  Society  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes,  Exeter  Hall).— Inhu- 
mation, Ac.  (in  type).— N.  W.  (In  type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  poiutiDg  out  books  and  giving 
address- s. 

AH  statements  of  facls.  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  aud  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 

Note.— Tlie  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetiugs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.]I 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asplialtes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 
Seyssel  and  St.  Jean  Asplialtes. — The 
Sociote  Framjaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

Mines,  Works,  and  Depots. — Garde  Bois 
Lovagny  (Seyssel  Basin);  St.  Jean  de  Marnejols 
(Department  Gard)  ; Paris,  14  & 16,  Rue  Curial ; 
London,  Hackney.  Works  executed  with  guaran- 
teed natural  Rock  Asphaltes,  in  Mastic  and 
Powder.  Merchants,  Shippers,  and  Contractors 
supplied. — GEORGE  FINCH,  Jun.,  Secretary, 
No.  27,  Cornbill.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 
Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Wharf, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Advt.] 

Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND; 
29,  Charing-cross,  & Broadway,  Westminster,  s.w. 
with  accuracy  and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Draw- 
ings Copied.  Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


For  budding  tower  to  church  at  Farnham  Royal, 
Bucks  : — 

Maeev £2,110  0 0 

Bell  4 Soo  2.033  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,030  0 0 

Sabey  iSou  1,871  0 0 

High 1,714  0 0 


For  party- wall  to  hack  premises,  66  and  67,  Hounde- 
ditch.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Banks,  architect: — 

Larke £198  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 195  10  0 

Staines  & Son  (accepted) 157  0 0 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals) 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 


For  tho  erection  of  a new  building  on  the  site  of 
Nos.  91  and  92,  Greut  Kussell-street,  and  No.  1,  Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury,  for  Mr.  II.  1).  Clurk.  Mr. 
John  Wimble,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Additional 


Stairs  and  W.Cs. 

Browne  & Robinson...  £6,069  0 0 £170  0 0 

Killby  6,919  0 0 134  0 0 

Brass 6,817  0 0 165  0 0 

Newman  & Maun  ...  . 6,702  0 0 156  0 0 

Falkner 5,612  0 0 125  0 0 

Croaker 5,523  0 0 150  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  . ...  6,-V  9 0 0 151  0 0 

Lawrence  5,392  0 0 136  0 0 


For  five  villas  at  Willesden  : — 

Vears  & Co £4,090  0 0 

Pink 3,575  0 0 

Guest  3,805  0 0 

Hook  & Oldcy  3,810  6 0 


OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 


Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


M1CIIELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 


O CHARLES  0COLLINCE’S0>ATEt\rf~e 


XC 


OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES. 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS' 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROADJ 
onappuiatiou.  LONDON,  S.E.  ' 


TRELOAE  & SONS, 

Manufacturers  of 


COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING, 

69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

CORK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULICON, 
And  all  the  new  Floor  Coverings. 
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The  Flaxman 
Gallery  in  Goner 
Street. 

T is  now  a good 
while  since  a collec- 
tion of  models  or 
casts  of  some  of  the 
finest  works  of  John 
Flaxman,  as  well  as 
a numerous  array 
of  pen  and  pencil 
sketches  and  minia- 
ture models,  were 
presented  by  his 
adopted  daughter, 
Miss  Denman,  to  the 
trustees  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Gower  - 
street,  and  provided 
with  house-room  in  that  cold,  but  neverthe- 
less handsome  edifice.  The  shrine  of  art 
thus  created  attracted  a good  many  pilgrims 
at  first,  but  has  been  deserted  of  late,  and 
wo  have  reason  to  think  its  existence  is  little 
known  among  the  younger  generation  of  enthu- 
siasts.  The  collection  has  been  commented  on 
in  these  pages  before  now,  but  a few  words 
by  way  of  a “ meditation”  among  these  relics  of 
a lofty  mind  may  not  be  out  of  place,  at  a 
juncture  when  many  are  deploring  the  low 
state  of  the  sculptor’s  art  among  us,  and  the 
unfortunately  debased  nature  of  public  taste  in 
regard  thereto. 

The  larger  casts  of  the  collection  are  arranged 
in  panels  on  four  sides  of  the  octagon-hall, 
forming  the  upper  landing  of  the  main  staircase, 
and  surmounted  by  the  cupola,  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  external  design.  Within  this 
chamber  may  be  studied  and  compared  at 
leisure  designs  which,  in  their  final  form  in 
marble,  are  only  to  be  found  in  various  some- 
what out-of-the-way  places,  some  of  the  best 
of  them  having  been  commissioned  as  family 
monuments  for  erection  in  places  of  worship  : — 
Chichester  Cathedral  possesses  two  or  three, 
and  others  are  in  parish  ohurches  and  private 
collections.  Conspicuous  as  the  centre  object  is 
a full-size  caBt  of  the  grand  group  of  “ Michael 
and  Satan,”  executed  for  Lord  Egremont.  Few 
modern  designs  are  better  known  than  this ; yet 
it  is  one  which  will  always  bear  looking  at  once 
more,  and  which  serves,  moreover,  to  point  a 
moral  in  regard  to  the  class  of  subjects  to  be 
chosen  for  sculptural  illustration.  We  hear 
much  talk  from  popular  critics  about  choosing 
subjects  which  appeal  to  the  understanding  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  illustrate  something 
with  which  the  everyday  mind  is  familiar.  But, 
in  spite  of  modern  contempt  for  the  allegorical, 
few  persons  would  have  the  temerity  to  uphold 
that  there  could  be  any  question  as  to  the  value 
•and  impressiveness  of  such  a group  as  this  over 
any  number  of  “Reading  Girls"  or  “Breton 
Peasants.” 

It  is,  however,  rather  to  some  of  the  bas- 
relief  groups  on  the  side-walls,  less  known  or 
remembered  at  the  present  moment,  that  the 
notice  of  the  appreciative  visitor  would  be 
directed.  A large  proportion  of  these  are,  it 
may  be  observed,  directly  and  pronouncedly 
Christian  in  subject  and  character,  and  in  the 
purity  and  nobility  of  their  artistic  treatment 


serve  to  show  how  narrow  and  one-sided  was  the 
idea  praotically  adopted  by  Gibson,  that,  because 
the  Greeks  were  the  great  perfectors  of  sculp- 
ture, therefore  none  but  Greek  subjects  could 
furnish  adequate  occasion  for  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  the  art.  In  fact,  Flaxman  occupies, 
in  regard  to  this  question,  a middle  place  between 
the  classicists  and  the  realists,  but  combining 
the  best  elements  of  both.  He  shows  us  how 
is  possible  to  retain  the  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  line  of  the  Greeks,  while  adding 
to  this  msthetic  beauty  the  depth  of  senti- 
ment and  the  attribute  best  expressed  by  the 
word  “holiness,”  which  is  found  only  in  Christian 
art ; how  it  is  possible  again,  to  represent  scenes 
of  ordinary  domestio  joy  or  sorrow,  without 
forgetting  the  dignity  of  sculpture,  or  thinking 
it  necessary  to  cut  brocades  or  chair-backs  out 
of  the  marble.  Among  the  designs  which 
illustrate  Flaxman’s  noble  treatment  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  intense  moments  of  religious 
aspiration,  are  to  be  seen  here  some  of  the  series 
of  the  “ Lord’s  Prayer,”  which  it  is  superfluous 
to  mention  to  any  of  the  minority  to  whom  such 
works  are  an  unforgotten  treasure,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  we  know  are  passed  over  and 
unknown  by  many  who  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  them.  Among  these  are  to  be  noted  the 
powerfully  - conceived  group,  illustratiug  the 
words  “ Deliver  us  from  evil,”  with  the  central 
muscular  figure  in  high  relief,  and  in  an  agony 
of  struggle  against  the  lower  influences,  which 
would  draw  it  down  ; and  the  simply  composed 
subject,  “ Lead  us  not  into  temptation,”  in  which 
the  motive  and  feeling  of  the  petition  are  so 
admirably  typified  in  the  combined  movement 
of  all  the  lines  of  the  group  from  the  tempter 
and  towards  the  direction  indicated  by  the  point- 
ing finger  of  the  directing  figure.  This  art  of 
giving  to  a whole  group  a combined  sway  and 
impulse  was  peculiarly  cultivated  by  Flaxman: 
and  numerous  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found 
among  his  illustrations  to  Homer  and  Dante, 
One  of  the  finest  among  the  “Lord’s  Prayer” 
designs  is  that  in  which  a grand  female  figure 
in  the  midst  of  a group,  in  high  relief,  typifies  the 
words,  “ Thy  Kingdom  come  ” ; and  it  may  be 
noted  here  how  Flaxman  could  discard  mere 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  line  in  the  female  figure, 
when  he  wished  through  it  to  express  the  higher 
attributes  of  power,  hope,  or  energy.  On  the 
same  wall  is  an  example  of  Flaxman’s  power  of 
simple  pathos  in  the  representation  of  the  every- 
day sorrows  of  humanity,  in  the  group  of  the 
dying  mother,  supported  by  her  elder  daughter 
from  behind,  while  the  younger  kneels  with  one 
hand  thrown  over  the  recumbent  figure,  and  the 
other  shading  her  face  : a beautiful  combination 
of  natural  grace  and  pathos  of  expression. 

The  then  new  relations  of  England  with 
India  have  their  record  in  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Flaxman’s  bas-reliefs.  That  of 
“ Sir  William  Jones  preparing  his  Digest  of  the 
Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Legal  Codes,”  prosaic 
as  it  may  sound  for  an  art-subject,  became  in 
the  sculptor’s  hands  a most  effective  group, 
owing  to  the  contrast  of  national  feeling  and 
character  exhibited  in  the  handsome  alert  Euro- 
pean countenance,  and  the  dreamy  thoughtful 
expression  of  the  three  Orientals  opposite,  who 
are  assisting  him  in  his  task,  and  whose  very 
attitudes  are  full  of  significance  and  character. 
But  a still  more  striking  work  of  this  class  is  the 
group  of  two  figures  in  relief  called  a “ Hindu 
and  a Mussulman  contrasted,”  and  which,  in 
addition  to  its  fine  character  of  modelling,  is 
interesting,  as  showing  Flaxman’s  power  of 
grasping  and  concentrating,  in  single  figures,  the 
typical  characteristics  arising  from  differences 
of  race  and  of  creed.  Here  the  follower  of 
Mahomet,  f ull-robed,  long-bearded,  stands  poring 
devoutly  over  the  volume  which  contains  the  pre- 
cepts  of  the  founder  of  his  religion ; while  the 
Hindu,  a noble  figure,  naked  to  the  waist,  where 
his  drapery  is  gathered  and  descends  in  bold 


folds  to  his  feet,  stands  with  head  upraised  and 
a bold  speculative  expression,  with  a half-glance 
of  scorn  at  his  devout  neighbour’s  deference  to 
precept  and  authority.  This  is  a remarkable 
group,  in  view  of  the  amount  of  thought  and  of 
human  character  (in  the  wider  sense)  concen- 
trated in  these  two  figures.  Two  compositions 
having  more  direct  reference  to  real  life  are,  that 
called  “ Maternal  Affection,” — a very  graceful 
group,  in  which  the  elder  sister  holds  up  the 
infant  to  the  mother,  who  slightly  stoops  to  kiss 
it, — and  one  under  the  title  of  “ Clerical  Instruc- 
tion”; the  last  an  unfortunate  subject  for  the 
sculptor,  in  regard  to  costume.  Yet  he  has 
made  a very  pleasing  figure  of  the  venerable 
clergyman  in  his  robes, — a figure  recalling  a 
type  of  clerical  character  now  all  but  extinct, — 
and  has  touched  the  group  of  children,  in  their 
quaint  prim  dresses,  with  that  loving  hand 
which  he,  in  common  with  all  artists  of  the 
highest  type,  always  brought  to  the  delineation 
of  the  innocence  and  naivetd  of  child-life.  As  a 
contrast  to  these  lower  flights  of  the  artist  may 
be  noticed  an  exquisite  design  representing  “ the 
good  received  into  everlasting  bliss,”  a buoyant 
undulating  figure,  apparently  just  about  to  soar 
upward  from  the  earth  into  a more  congenial 
and  celestial  atmosphere,  and  in  which  the  poetry 
of  the  art  is  carried  to  its  highest  point. 

The  sketches  of  Flaxman  which  were  included 
in  this  bequest  are  arranged  in  a frame  inge- 
niously contrived  bo  as  to  present,  by  turning  its 
various  portions,  the  greatest  amount  of  surface 
for  affixing  the  drawings  within  a small  compass. 
The  different  faces  are  distinguished  by  letters 
of  the  English  and  Greek  alphabet,  and  the 
collection  includes  some  careful  studies  for  larger 
and  well-known  works,  but  is  chiefly  a collection 
of  small  and  rather  slight  sketches  of  groups  of 
figures  in  various  actions  and  attitudes  : nearly 
all  interesting ; some  of  them  of  great  beauty. 
The  artist’s  own  portrait,  as  a boy,  occupies' 
appropriately  the  centre  of  the  first  Bcreen.  In 
the  series  of  small  figure-sketches  on  Screens 
0 and  D,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Blake, 
whose  sketches  in  this  form  are  often  so  grandly 
and  poetically  suggestive;  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  his  finished  figures,  often  marred  as  they 
were  by  carelessness  in  regard  to  correctness  of 
detail.  But  in  these  smaller  works  the  two 
artists  often  resemble  each  other  exceedingly  ; 
and  some  key  is  thus  furnished  to  the  basis  of 
the  intimate  and  loving  friendship  between  two 
men,  who  to  outsiders  would  seem  so  utterly 
diverse,  as  the  quiet,  gentle,  propriety-loving 
Flaxman,  and  the  fiery  eccentric  author  of  the 
“Illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job,”  who  was 
prepared  to  sweep  away  all  the  proprieties  with 
a besom  of  destruction.  On  Screen  E are  some 
powerfal  sketches  for  illustrations  to  the  Com- 
mandments, especially  “ Thou  shalt  not  steal,” 
and  “Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,”  in  each  of  which 
the  motive  is  the  same, — an  attack  by  a powerful 
and  muscular  naked  figure,  who  in  turn  is  arrested 
by  an  angel,  sword  in  hand.  The  centre  Of 
Screen  L is  occupied  by  a very  pathetic  group} 
in  which  a child  is  raised  to  kiss  a dying  person, 
who  is  supported  in  a sitting  posture.  The  sketch 
on  Screen  Q,  under  the  title,  “ Instruct  the 
Ignorant”  (a  favourite  subject  with  Flaxman), 
illustrates  his  exquisite  feeling  in  delineating  the 
nature  of  children : the  little  learner  is  shown 
with  head  nestled  back  against  the  shoulder  of 
the  teacher,  in  whose  arms  he  is  sitting,  looking 
at  the  book  held  before  him  with  a childish  in- 
tensity and  earnestness  of  attitude  which  is  as 
true  as  it  is  difficult  to  realise  in  representation. 
Fine  studies  are  to  be  found  further  on,  for  the 
series  entitled  “Acts  of  Mercy,”  and  for  illus- 
trations  to  the  second  part  of  the  “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  among  which  Christian’s  “ two  ill- 
favoured  ones  ” are  depicted  in  a characteristic 
manner.  In  the  centre  of  Screen  X is  a beau- 
tiful sketch  of  a nude  female  figure  fronting  the 
spectator,  but  with  head  averted,  looking  back 
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and  with  a child  clinging  to  one  hand  : slight  as 
this  is,  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  the 
sway  and  balarce  of  the  figure,  and  the  ease 
and  grace  of  its  action. 

The  staircase  leading  to  the  gallery  exhibits 
subjects,  mostly  in  low  relief,  in  panels  on  the 
walls,  some  of  them  fine  enough  in  form  and 
feeling  to  make  a reputation  in  themselves ; 
notably  a draped  female  figure  to  the  right  at 
the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  These 
single  figures,  with  no  name  or  title  attached  to 
them,  affect  the  mind  like  some  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  poetry,  suggesting  ideas  and  fancips  to 
which  no  more  definite  form  can  be  given.  Mul- 
grave  Watson’s  statue  of  Flaxman,  seated,  which 
faces  the  top  of  the  staircase,  is  in  a bad  light, 
and  the  shadows  under  the  brows  especially  is 
exaggerated  thereby ; but  as  a specimen  of  a 
portrait  statue  this  is  no  commonplace  work.  By 
selecting  the  sitting  posture  the  artist  has 
avoided  the  disadvantage  of  figure  in  his  original, 
and  by  the  disposition  of  the  drapery,  and  em- 
phasising the  fine  proportions  and  characteristic 
contour  of  the  forehead,  has  brought  the  likeness 
of  the  great  sculptor  as  nearly  into  keeping  with 
the  dignified  and  noble  character  of  his  surround- 
ing productions  as  was  possible.  The  contrast 
between  the  feeble  and  almost  insignificant  frame 
of  the  artist,  and  the  character  of  the  works 
which  he  produced,  is  remarkable  even  in  an 
age  when  we  have  ceased  to  reverence  outward 
physical  development  as  in  any  way  connected 
necessarily  with  mental  grasp ; and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  contrast  should  have  so 
struck  the  nobleman  for  whom  the  great  group 
of  “ Michael  and  Satan  ” was  executed,  as  to 
lead  him  to  record  his  feelings  in  the  inscription 
placed  on  the  pedestal,  and  which  may  not  be 
sufficiently  within  the  memory  of  all  our  readers 
to  render  its  repetition  here  superfluous,  highly 
honourable  as  it  is  both  to  its  author  and  its 
subject : — 

“This  group  was  executed  by  John  Flaxman,  R.A.P.S., 
a man  who  presented  the  most  striking  example  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  mental  over  the  corporeal  faculties 
of  human  nature,  in  the  union  of  the  most  tender  frame 
with  the  strongest  energy  of  character,  with  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  of  honour,  with  a heart  actuated  by 
universal  benevolence,  and  with  a sublimity  of  genius  of 
which  this  work  remains  a splendid  monument,  hardly 
surpassed  by  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  ancient 
times,  and  certainly  by  none  of  his  own." 

What  is  known  and  recorded  of  the  sculptor’s 
character  justifies  such  a eulogy  as  this ; what 
he  haB  left  in  evidence  of  his  power  as  an  artist 
is  still  more  indubitable,  though  it  is  of  that  class 
of  excellence  which  does  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind,  and  which  is  too  far  above  all 
“shibboleths”  of  art  to  obtain  favour  with  some 
even  of  professed  artists,  in  these  days  of  cliques 
and  affected  preferences  for  some  peculiar  man- 
nerism of  feeling  or  of  execution.  Aud,  there- 
fore, it  seemed  not  quite  superfluous  again  to 
say  a word,  as  a kind  of  reminder,  in  regard  to 
a collection  of  his  designs  which  has  a little 
dropped  out  of  recollection,  and  which  is  far 
beyond  anything  that  is  either  done  or  thought 
of  in  sculpture  at  the  present  time.  Tho  col- 
lection is  professedly  only  open  to  the  public  on 
Saturdays  during  the  period  of  recess  at  the 
University,  though  we  believe  few  at  present  are 
aware  of,  or  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  visiting  a collection  far  better  worth  attention 
thanmost  contemporary  exhibitions.  We  imagine 
there  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
access  to  it  at  other  convenient  times,  on  proper 
application. 

The  College  contains,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  remember,  another  object  of  artistic  inte- 
rest in  the  Marmor  Homericum,  a fine  specimen 
of  decorative  design  in  inlaid  marble  by  the  late 
Baron  Triqueti,  presented  to  the  College  by  Mr. 
Grote,  and  representing  a group  of  personages 
from  Homer,  with  mythological  heads  in  medal- 
lions,  &c.  This  was  intended  as  a specimen  of 
an  indestructible  wall-decoration  of  the  same 
nature  as  mosaic,  but  allowing  of  being  seen 
nearer  the  eye,  as  the  outlines  are  clean  lines, 
and  not  formed  of  cubes  as  in  mosaic  work.  We 
recall  attention  to  it  in  order  to  suggest  further 
consideration  of  its  applicability  in  the  decoration 
of  important  buildings,  both  externally  and 
internally.  The  process  does  not  give  either 
the  richness  of  surface  texture  or  the  gradation 
of  .'colour  attainable  by  the  process  of  mosaic ; 
it  has  more  of  the  character  of  permanent  fresco, 
in  fact ; but  it  is  certainly  worth  consideration, 
especially  as  a means  of  decoration  in  buildings 
partaking  of  a Classic  character,  and  where 
purity  of  line  and  delicacy  of  tint  are  desired  in 
the  decorations.  The  matter  should  hardly  be 
allowed  to  drop  without  some  decisive  experi- 
ment. 


GREAT  GRIMSBY  AND  ITS  SANITARY 
SHORTCOMINGS. 

This  ancient  corporate  and  Parliamentary 
borough,  situate  on  the  Lincolnshire  shore  of  the 
Humber,  is  fast  developing  into  a town  of  some 
commercial  importance.  In  the  old  days  now 
long  past,  when  our  English  history  was  but 
beginning,  tradition  gave  it  a name  derived  from 
one  Gryme,  a Danish  pirate,  who  flourished  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  made  this  his  head- 
quarters and  rendezvous.  The  hero  of  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore  is  said  to  have  descended  from 
Havloc,  a prince  of  Denmark,  who  was  abducted 
from  his  home  by  the  bold  outlaw,  and  resided 
here.  The  name  is  found  in  various  periods  of 
successive  reigns,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
George  Havelock  was  an  opulent  merchant  and 
mayor  of  Grimsby.  This  was  a seaport  of  note 
from  the  times  probably  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy 
if  not  indeed  anterior  to  it,  as  the  seven  tumuli 
in  adjacent  marshes  testify.  It  was  here  that 
the  Danes  effected  a landing  on  their  first 
invasion  of  England.  In  the  troublous  reigns  of 
Richard  I.  and  King  John  it  attracted  legislative 
notice  and  a royal  visit,  and  returned  two 
members  to  the  Parliament  of  1283,  by  whom 
Grimsby  as  a thriving  port  was  represented.  In 
Uiter  times  it  was  visited  by  royal  families, 
notably  by  bluff  Henry  VIII.  and  his  consort, 
Catherine  Howard.  The  trading  pursuits  of  tho 
maritime  inhabitants  with  the  northern  countries 
and  neighbouring  Bhores  of  the  Netherlands 
seems  to  have  been  large  during  several  cen- 
turies ; whilst  at  the  siege  of  Calais  the  port 
supplied  Edward  III.  with  eleven  ships  and  170 
men.  Grimsby  in  former  periods  possessed 
several  religious  houses  and  many  monuments. 
The  Black  Canons  had  a monastery  at  Wellow, 
whose  abbey  had  attained  to  wealth  and  interest, 
for,  at  the  date  of  surrender  to  Henry  VIII.  by 
the  abbot,  Robert  Whitgift,  the  revenues 
amounted  to  152Z.  7s.  4d. ; when  the  lands 
passed  from  that  anti-monastic  monarch  by 
grant  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  a progenitor  of 
the  present  patron  of  St.  James’s,  the  parish 
church,  and  local  landowner.  Besides  the  abbey 
were  two  priories,  a nunnery,  a chantry,  and  a 
house  for  Hospitallers. 

Some  of  the  monumental  remains  are  now  in 
the  church, — notably,  an  effigy  of  a knight  in 
armour,  recumbent, — Sir  Thomas  Haslerton. 
The  date  of  the  founding  of  St.  James’s  Church 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  but  is  presumed 
to  be  earlier  than  Henry  I.  ; it  was  formerly  an 
Abbey  Church. 

It  is  an  imposing  structure,  cruciform  in  plan. 
Over  the  transept  rises  a square  massive  tower, 
resting  on  four  piers,  90  ft.  high,  and  erected  in 
1365,  according  to  an  inscription  in  the  chancel. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  some  Druidical  remains 
and  places  of  ancient  defence. 

From  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  port  of  Grimsby  gradually  dwindled 
iu  importance  and  prosperity,  in  consequence  of 
the  silting  up  of  its  haven,  until  nothing  was 
left  of  the  former  greatness  but  relics.  Indeed, 
according  to  that  painstaking  historian,  Gervase 
Holies,  the  merchants  and  tradesmen,  artizans 
and  members  of  the  Corporation  abandoned  the 
town,  which  became  so  depopulated  that  “one  soli- 
tary coal-sloop  was  sufficient  to  supply  the  town,” 
and  he  further  proposed  to  “ leave  it  venerable 
for  antiquity,  and  write  over  the  gate,  Fuit 
Ilium.”  But  not  so,  for  after  generations  of 
dormancy,  Grimsby  has  arisen,  Phoenix-like, 
from  its  ruins,  and  may  be  yet  greater  than  ever. 

In  common  with  a few  other  commercial 
towns,  Grimsby  has  made  great  strides,  attained 
rapid  growth,  and  approximately  doubled  its 
population  in  the  past  decade.  The  era  of  pro- 
sperity, however,  dates  backward  a few  years 
from  the  time  of  improvement  of  the  haven  and 
the  construction  of  docks,  especially  the  magnifi- 
cent new  works  designed  by  that  eminent  engineer 
the  late  James  M.  Rendel,  and  executed  for  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way Company,  to  whom  Grimsby  as  a seaport 
owes  her  modern  importance.  These  works  were 
almost  entirely  created  upon  ground  reclaimed 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  by  means  of  a 
cofferdam  and  embankment  a mile  and  a quarter 
long,  enclosing  135  acres  of  land.  The  water 
area  is  large  : the  Royal  Dock  covers  25  acres ; 
the  tidal  basin,  15  acres,  with  fishing  and  timber 
docks  ; besides  the  Old  Dock,  with  which  a gut 
is  now  being  cut  to  connect  them.  Perhaps  the 
most  prominent  features  in  this  undertaking  are 
the  hydraulic  tower,  a structure  28  ft.  square 
at  the  base  and  300  ft.  high,  forming  a beacon 
far  out  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  from  which 


splendid  views  of  objects  are  obtained  many 
miles  distant.  This  furnishes  the  water-power 
to  work  the  requisite  machinery  of  the  docks 
and  wharfs  at  a pressure  of  100  lb.  per  square 
inch.  The  next  are  the  lock-gates : the  flood- 
gates in  the  70-ft.  lock,  made  of  oak  chiefly  from 
the  Black  Forest,  in  Germany,  weigh  110  tons 
apiece,  and  are  marvels  of  workmanship. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  trade  of  the  port  may 
be  gathered  when  it  is  understood  that  the  value 
of  exports  alone  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  curreut  year,  the 
exports  twenty  years  ago  being  a little  over  one 
million,  and  ten  years  since  six  millions  sterling 
in  value.  Four  hundred  smacks  for  deep-sea 
fishing  are  owned  by  the  townsmen,  and  worked 
by  3,000  men  and  boys ; whilst  many  crews  be- 
longing to  other  towns  discharge  cargoes  here. 
The  value  of  fish  landed  may  be  taken  at  three 
quarters  of  a million  sterling  at  least,  and  the 
weight  at  upwards  of  40,000  tons. 

Having — however  slightly — touched  upon  the 
ancient  and  modern  history  of  Grimsby,  it  is  now 
our  d uty,  not  wholly  a pi  easant  one,  to  refer  to  some 
investigations  made  on  the  spot  with  a view  to 
determine  whether  the  onward  march  of  the  town 
had  kept  pace  with  sanitary  progress.  Never- 
theless, we  take  it  that  such  impressions  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  will  be  accepted  by 
those  whom  it  may  concern  in  the  Bpirit  they  are 
given.  Geologically  it  may  be  said  that  the 
town  lies  upon  the  chalk  formation ; the  super- 
imposed strata  however  consisting  of  esturian 
deposits  of  silt,  gravel,  clay,  and  sands  with  bands 
of  turf  or  peaty  matter.  The  locality  is  for  the 
greater  part  flat;  much  of  it  lying  originally 
below  the  level  of  high  water.  The  streets  are 
seemingly  elevated  very  little  above  the  sea  line. 
Subsoil  water — judging  from  some  wells  ex- 
amined, and  from  other  indications  observed — is 
generally  within  a few  feet  of  the  ground  surface. 
The  town  is  drained  by  a series  of  sewers  divided 
into  five  districts  terminating  in  open  water- 
courses flowing  into  the  Humber ; so  that  here 
as  in  too  many  towns  the  pernicious  habit  is 
followed  of  turning  pure  streams  of  fresh  water 
into  vile  open  sewers.  The  bulk  of  the  sewago 
is  intercepted  by  the  Weelsby  and  Clee  drain, 
an  open  course  which  skirts  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  the  town,  passing  between  streets  of 
houses,  and  for  a considerable  distance  often 
within  a few  yards  of  the  buildings.  The  lower 
end  of  this  drain  or  quasi-sewer  is  covered,  and 
pi’ovided  with  a sluice  so  that  the  dammed  up 
sewage  may  be  let  off  into  the  tidal  haven  at 
stated  times.  The  effect  of  the  decomposing 
matter  given  off  in  the  line  of  houses,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  outfall,  where  the  fluid  ha3  to 
find  its  way  for  a third  of  a mile  into  the  sea 
past  shipyards,  workshops,  and  other  places  of 
business, — and  to  the  people  resident  on  Lock- 
hill,  the  lower  end  of  Victoria- street,  the  Clee- 
thorpes-road,  with  subsidiary  streets, — must  be 
most  injurious  to  those  who  breathe  it. 

We  found  in  many  parts  strong  effluvia  arising 
from  this  open  ditch  and  the  Haven,  partly  due 
to  the  stagnation  of  sewage,  but  mainly  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  heat  upon  matter  left 
adhering  to  the  banks  by  fluctuations  caused  by 
the  sluice  and  natural  valuation  of  rainfall. 
This  is  a serious  thing,  and  should  receive 
prompt  remedy ; for,  as  the  town  increases  in 
size,  so  does  the  nuisance ; whilst  the  engineering 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a proper  system  of 
drainage  are  not  insuperable,  and  ought  not  to 
stand  against  public  health  and  convenience. 
Again,  the  condition  of  many  branch  drains  is 
not  satisfactory, — indeed,  less  so,  in  newer  parts 
of  the  town  than  in  older.  From  the  level 
character  of  the  locality,  not  much  fall  can  be 
obtained  in  the  drainage  scheme ; hence  graver 
necessity  for  impervious  sewers  and  provision 
for  flashing  arrangements  at  their  heads. 
Further,  the  state  in  which  numerous  box- 
closets  and  ashpits  were  found  suggests  more 
frequent  visits  from  the  scavenger  and  dust 
carts;  for  the  accumulation  of  night-soil  and 
garbage  in  the  midst  of  a population,  and  the 
saturation  of  the  subsoil  of  yards  and  out- 
buildings by  percolations  from  them,  are 
attended  with  well-known  evils. 

Grimsby  is  blessed  with  an  abundant  and  pure 
supply  of  drinking-water,  of  which  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  inhabitants  avail  themselves. 
About  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town,  near  to  the  village  of  Little  Coates,  are  a 
number  of  springs  of  cool  and  pure  water,  of 
which  there  are  many  such  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
called  in  tho  local  vernacular  “blow-wells.” 
These  are  holes  in  the  ground,  of  conical  section, 
penetrating  through  the  superstrata  of  clay  into 
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the  chalk  beneath,  from  which  the  water  is 
forced,  bubbling  up  in  constant  streams  of  many 
thousand  gallons  per  day.  From  the  storage 
reservoirs  the  water  is  pumped  by  an  engine  of 
adequate  power  into  the  town,  under  the  con- 
stant  system,  at  a pressure  of  25  lb.  The  other 
half  of  the  townspeople  derive  the  domestic 
water-supply  from  wells  sunk  in  the  yards  and 
courts  into  the  gravel  or  chalk,  and  in  positions 
convenient  for  access  from  the  dwellings.  Un- 
fortunately this  facility  of  approach,  in  numerous 
instances,  has  placed  the  wells  in  juxta-position 
with  the  back  drains,  and,  we  fear,  at  times  in 
actual  communication  with,  by  percolation  and 
subsidence  of,  sewage.  This  was  more  espe- 
cially found  to  be  so  in  the  modern  town,  on  the 
east  of  the  railway  to  the  docks.  Eeference  to 
notes  of  streets  in  these  parts,  made  some  time 
ago,  reveals  a truly  deplorable  state.  In  New 
Market-street  we  examined  a row  of  ten  houses, 
occupied  by  artizans  and  labouring  and  seafaring 
classes,  all  of  which  were  furnished  with  water 
from  a well  in  the  rear,  strongly  contaminated 
with  organic  matter,  and  possessing  a soap- 
Euddy  appearance,  with  the  following  result : — 

1.  Four  cases  of  low  fever. 

2.  Two  cases  of  contagious  disease. 

3.  Occasional  diarrhoea  amongst  the  children. 

4.  Tenants  were  absent. 

5.  Four  inmates,  three  of  whom  were  confined 
to  the  house  with  diarrhoea. 

6.  Two  inmates,  — complain  J of  frequent 
diarrhoea. 

7.  Eight  in  family, — all  of  whom  suffer  from 
diarrhoea  at  times,  some  severely. 

8.  Seven  occupants, — all  have  suffered  from 
prevailing  attack. 

9.  Six  inhabitants, — one  laid  up  with  diar- 
rheoa.  The  people  here  complain  bitterly  of  the 
filthy  water  from  the  well. 

10.  Nine  persons, — two  suffering  from  in- 
fectious disease,  and  two  laid  up  with  diarrhoea. 

In  an  adjoining  row  of  ten  houses,  the  people 
were  actually  suffering  from  disease  in  eight  at 
the  timo  of  visiting,  chiefly  from  diarrhoea. 
Inspections  of  dwellings  in  adjaoent  streets 
revealed,  in  house  after  house,  a similar  state  of 
things, — disease  the  rule,  and  health  tho  excep- 
tion,— from  bad  water  drunk,  and  foul  emana- 
tions emitted  from  sewers  breathed.  Pumps 
were  found  giving  out  water  contaminated  with 
sewage,  and  containing  living  organisms,  in 
courts  of  older  districts  of  the  town,  such  as 
King  Edward-street  and  Burgess-street,  with 
their  offshoots  ; but  not  in  such  numbers  as  in 
other  places,  yet  bad  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
It  was  pleasant  to  find  in  these  back  parts  a few 
oas  :s  here  and  there  where  green  plants  grow, 
with  good  water  supply,  clean  gutters  and  pave- 
ments, and  free  from  disease. 

The  streets  of  a busy  seaport,  where  the  trans- 
actions consist  largely  in  coal  and  fish,  would 
not  be  expected  to  present  a model  appearance 
of  oleanliness ; yet  there  are  grave  reasons  why 
the  scavenging  powers  of  the  Local  Board 
should  be  more  stringently  enforced.  The  bye 
streets  and  lanes,  the  waste  grounds  and  building 
plots  possess  in  many  parts  a combination  of  un- 
savoury odours.  Moreover,  a stale  fish-like  smell 
pervades  the  town ; garbage  and  fish  offal  lie 
about  in  heaps  ; hollows  are  filled  up  with  refuse 
from  piggeries  and  general  sweepings,  in  a short 
time  to  be  built  upon : particularly  in  the  new 
portions  of  the  borough  and  upon  the  Dock 
estate  are  these  evils  found.  Notably,  in  a 
street  (for  which  we  could  discover  no  name)  on 
the  east  side  of  the  new  basin,  and  leading  to 
the  pontoon,  garbage  is  redundant.  At  one  end 
of  this  road  is  a sheet  of  water — a receptacle 
for  fish  offal  and  the  drainiugs  of  necessaries  and 
warehouses,  all  presenting  a sad  spectacle  and 
nnhappy  contrast. 

The  town  from  its  easy  communication  with 
the  Continent,  and  the  numbers  of  German  and 
other  emigrants  passing  through  it,  will  always 
be  subject  to  disease  of  epidemic  kinds  imported; 
whilst  its  unsanitary  condition  and  consequent 
iow  tone  of  health  of  much  of  the  population, 
make  it  a hot-bed  for  the  propagation  of  zymotic 
complaints  far  and  wide.  Putting  aside  acts  of 
humanity,  and  a first  law  of  nature,  that  health  is 
of  primary  consequence  to  man, — purely  as  a 
speculative  concern,  as  an  affair  of  financial 
policy,  the  inhabitants  of  Grimsby  would  be 
immensely  gainers  by  a thorough  sanitary  re- 
form, to  be  obtained  at  an  expenditure  of  a few 
thousands;  and  a proper  and  judicious  system 
Df  inspection,  coupled  with  administration  of 
sound  bye-laws,  by  competent  officers.  Eeference 
to  the  autumn  returns  of  the  Eegistrar  shows 
fiiat  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  were 


preventible,  and  less  than  4 per  cent,  were  from 
decay  of  nature.  For  many  years  past,  and 
without  any  signs  of  abatement,  the  town  has 
suffered  severely  from  recurrent  attacks  of  dis- 
eases, which  stout  effort  should  be  made  to  stamp 
out.  Closely  on  the  heels  of  cholera  follow 
typhoid,  smallpox,  and  scarlatina : each  year 
brings  forth  its  harvest  of  untimely  deaths, 
whilst  fever  and  diarrhoea  are  permanent.  So 
let  Grimsby  awake ! and  tear  away  the  scales 
from  her  vision,  and  with  new  broom  sweep  the 
cobwebs  from  her  midst,  where  the  germs  of 
preventible  diseases  lurk,  find  nourishment,  and 
grow. 


THE  AECHITECTUEAL  PEOFESSION  * 
Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  able  and  interesting 
history  of  architecture,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  system  of  architecture  for  the  last  three 
centuries  has  been  false,  and  that  the  works 
produced  have  been  mere  copies  and  shams,  void 
of  interest,  and  valueless,  as  compared  with  the 
products  of  the  true  styles  which,  till  the  Eefor- 
mation,  had  prevailed  in  every  country.  “ The 
great  change  which  was  introduced  at  the  Eefor- 
mation,”  he  says,  “ was  this.  A Technic  art 
came  to  be  cultivated  on  principles  which  belong 
only  to  one  of  the  Phonetic  class”;  that  is  to 
say,  architecture  which  is  only  the  useful  art  of 
building  elevated  to  a fine  art,  as  “ cooking  may 
be  refined  into  gastronomy  and  tailoring  into  an 
important  art  without  a name,”  came  to  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  like  poetry,  painting,  or 
sculpture,  one  of  the  phonetic  arts,  “merely 
different  modes  in  which  men’s  thoughts  can  be 
communicated  to  other  men,  or  perpetuated  for 
the  use  of  posterity.”  In  the  technic  or  useful 
arts,  those,  for  instance,  connected  with  food, 
olothing,  or  shelter,  progress  has  been  slow  aud 
gradual.  Each  worker  is  heir  of  an  accumulated 
experience,  and  so  any  mechanic  can  now  make 
a better  steam-engine  than  Watt : “ as  in  India, 
at  this  hour,  local  masons,  who  can  neither  read, 
write,  nor  draw,  can  design  as  beautiful  buildings 
as  ever  graced  that  land.”  But  in  the  phonetic 
arts, — poetry,  painting,  sculpture, — “the  indi- 
vidual stamps  the  value.”  “ We  do  not  now 
find  men  writing  better  epics  than  Homer,  or 
better  dramas  than  Shakspeare.  We  do  not  see 
finer  sculptures  than  those  of  Phidias,  or  more 
beautiful  paintings  than  those  of  Kaffaelle.” 
“No  one  dreams,”  therefore,  “of  alteriug  a 
poem  or  of  improving  a statue  or  picture,  though 
they  may  be  the  production  of  inferior  artists. 
But  in  the  Middle  Ages  no  one  ever  hesitated  to 
rebuild  the  nave  of  a cathedral,  or  to  add  towers 
or  chapels  in  the  newest  fashions  to  the  oldest 
churches,”  just  as  “no  Comptroller  of  the  Navy 
ever  hesitated  to  cut  one  of  Sir  W.  Symonds’s 
ships  in  two,  if  by  lengthening  her  he  could 
improve  her  qualities.”  “No  one  has  cared  to 
record  the  names  of  the  designers  of  the 
Medimval  cathedrals  ; probably  nobody  knew 
who  the  architects  were.  The  art  was  a 
true  art  ; it  was  more  difficult  to  do  wrong 
then  than  to  do  right  now.  No  genius,  however 
great,  could  then  enable  an  individual,  to  get 
much  ahead  of  his  compeers,  while  the  most 
ordinary  ability  enabled  any  one  to  do  as  well 
as  the  rest.”  But  “ the  individual  is  now  every- 
thing in  architectural  art,  while  the  age  is  of  as 
little  importance  as  in  a poem  or  a picture.” 
And  so  “it  would  be  considered  sacrilege  to 
meddle  with  or  attempt  to  improve  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  out  of  respect  for  Wren  (I  only  wish 
it  were  so  considered),  and  Blenheim  must  re- 
main the  most  uncomfortable  of  palaces,  because 
it  was  so  left  by  Vanbrugh.”  “ The  new  system 
subjects  art  to  the  caprices  and  vagaries  of  indi- 
viduals.” “ What  a man  learns  in  his  lifetime 
dies  with  him ;”  “his  successor  has  to  begin  at 
the  beginning ; ” “ their  careers  probably  cross 
each  other.”  “ An  architect  in  practice  can  never 
afford  many  hours  to  the  artistic  elaboration  of 
his  design,”  and  hence  “the  remarkably  small 
amount  of  thought  that  a modern  building  ever 
displays.  The  evil  has  been  aggravated  in 
modern  times  by  architecture  being  handed  over 
too  exclusively  to  professional  men  who  live  by 
it,  and  generally  succeed  more  from  their  busi- 
ness-like habits  than  their  artistic  powers.”  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Fergusson  says  that,  “without 
a reorganisation  of  the  whole  system,  we  must 
be  content  to  allow  copying  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  must  be  satisfied  with  shams,  either  clas- 
sical or  mediaeval,  until  at  least  the  public  are 
better  instructed,  and  demand  or  initiate  a re- 
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currence  to  the  principles  that  guided  the  archi- 
tects of  these  ages  when  true  and  real  buildings 
were  produced. 

I do  not  think  it  a straining  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
opinions  to  say  that  his  view  is  that,  under  the 
present  system  in  which  architects  direct  the 
construction  of  buildings,  by  means  of  drawings, 
good  architecture  cannot  be  produced,  and  that 
we  should  return  to  the  system  of  the  “true 
styles”  when  there  were  no  architects  in  the 
modem  sense,  but  the  employer  communicated 
directly  with  the  workman  who  executed  the 
work ; in  other  words,  that  architects  should  be 
dispensed  with.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Fergusson 
have  been  restated  in  three  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  entitled  “ The  State  of  English 
Architecture  ” (April,  1872)  ; “ The  Completion 
of  St.  Paul’s”  (December,  1872);  and  the 
“ Hope  of  English  Architecture  ” (December, 
1874).  In  those  articles  in  which  the  writer 
argues  that  in  Greece,  Eome,  and  Mediaeval 
England  (which  last  with  more  patriotism  than 
accuracy,  he  says,  was  “ for  six  centuries  the 
finest  scene  of  architectural  display  that  the 
world  ever  saw”),  as  well  as  the  Continent, 
architecture  was  produced,  not  by  architects 
directing  workmen  by  means  of  drawings,  but 
by  men  who,  while  working  with  their  own 
hands,  had  a charge  of  their  fellows  as  foremen 
or  master-workmen.  He  quotes  numerous 
cases  in  proof  of  this  from  Mr.  Street’s 
book  on  Spanish  Architecture,  in  a tone  which 
seems  to  imply  that  he  convicts  Mr.  Street  of 
inconsistency  in  relating  them  and  yet  continuing 
to  practise  as  an  architect  on  the  system  now 
prevalent.  His  latest  article  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: — “Such  was  the  master  workman  of  the 
past,  whose  free  imaginative  power  has  ever 
been  the  life  of  art ; and  in  like  manner  the 
emancipated  workman,  gloriously  ‘ impelled,’ 
must  always  be,  and  is,  the  only  real  hope  of 
English  architecture.”  He  expresses  his  hostility 
to  architects  unrestrainedly.  “These  eminent 
persons,”  he  says,  “ have  been  the  bane  of  art 
for  the  last  300  years.”  Again,  he  calls  them, 
“ A spurious,  we  had  almost  said  a quack  pro- 
fession ” ; and  again,  he  says,  “There  will  then 
be  no  need  of  the  ‘ profession,’  and  architects 
will  subside  into  their  proper  places  as  book- 
makers,  artists,  business  men,  students  of 
symbolism  and  archcoology,  and,  in  fact,  pupils 
and  illustrators  of  those  very  workmen  whom 
they  now  profess  to  direct  and  to  control.”  The 
reiterated  publication  of  such  opinions  on  high 
authority  is  a challenge  to  architects  to  show 
reason  for  their  existence,  for  Mr.  Fergusson  is 
without  an  equal,  in  his  peculiar  province,  as  a 
writer  on  the  various  architectural  styles.  If 
these  opinions  be  well  founded  let  us  as  archi- 
tects, by  all  means,  perform  with  what  dignity 
remains  to  us,  the  happy  despatch ; and  with- 
drawing from  the  practice  of  an  art  whose  true 
progress  we  are  arresting,  give  place  to  our 
worthier  successors,  the  builder  and  the  British 
workman.  But  before  doing  so,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  examine  the  justice  of  our  sentence. 

The  opinions  above  reoited  assert  or  imply 
not  only  that  in  the  best  times  of  the  art  architec- 
ture was  produced  without  architects,  but  that 
this  is  the  only  right  way  of  producing  it.  If 
they  have  any  practical  meaning,  and  are  to 
influence  the  conduct  of  any  one  in  the  present 
day  who  is  thinking  of  building,  they  amount  to 
an  advice  to  him  not  to  go  to  an  architect  for 
his  plans,  but  to  work  them  out  himself  with 
some  intelligent  foreman  or  builder.  That  we 
as  architects  should  oppose  this  new  teaching  is 
to  be  expected,  and  I think  is  right ; but  there 
is  a risk  that  our  opposition  may  not  make  so 
much  impression  as  we  could  wish  on  the  public, 
for  they  may  think  it  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
against  Paul’s  preaching  at  Ephesus,  which  those 
who  made  silver  shrines  for  the  great  goddess 
Diana  united  to  stir  up  (though  doubtless  each 
had  his  grudge  against  another  at  losing  jobs 
which  the  other  had  got)  because  their  craft  was 
in  danger.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  danger 
of  the  suppression  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession. It  will,  at  least,  die  hard.  The  public 
certainly  cannot  do  without  us  if  they  want 
something  better  in  art  and  building  arrange- 
ments than  the  builders  unaided  have  been 
giving  them  in  those  miles  of  houses  growing  up 
like  mushrooms  in  all  our  towns.  YYe  might 
admit  as  true  all  that  Mr.  Fergusson  and  the 
reviewer  say  as  to  the  difference  of  the  modes 
in  which  architectural  works  were  produced  in 
former  times  and  now;  we  might  admit  the 
reality  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  distinction  of  archi- 
tectural  styles  into  false  and  true,  though  not, 
perhaps,  approving  of  his  nomenclature  j we 
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might  even  admit  a just  dissatisf.  ction  on  the 
part  of  the  public  with  the  results  of  out-  late 
efforts  in  architecture  (and  we  were  told  on  good 
authority  at  our  last  meeting,  that  the  public  are 
not  satisfied  with  us)  ; and  yet  be  under  no 
constraint  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that 
architects  should  be  abolished,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  working  men  we  should  turn  our  eyes  for 
light  and  guidance. 

Mr.  Fergusson’s  condemnation  of  us  is  that 
since  the  Reformation  architecture  has  been 
conducted  on  a false  method  ; that  whereas  it 
13  a “technic”  art,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  it 
were  " a “phonetic*’  art,  like  sculpture  or 
poetry ; and  that  instead  of  developing  by  a 
natural  process  of  evolution,  it  has  been  under 
the  control  of  individuals.  I do  not  think  the 
terms  “technic”  and  “phonetic”  arc  happy.  To 
say  “ technic  art”  seems  tautoligical ; “phonetic,” 
implying  sound  or  speech,  does  not  properly  de- 
scribe  painting  or  sculpture.  This  is,  perhaps,  of 
little  importance,  but  the  distinction  itself  has 
no  existence  in  reality.  The  arts  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  calls  “ phonetio  ” do  not  arise  out  of 
the  gift  of  speech,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  asserts,  but 
are  rather  substitutes  for  speech.  He  seems  to 
have  classified  the  arts  as  technic  and  phonetic, 
putting  aside  the  familar  distinction  of  the  arts  as 
useful  and  fine,  in  order  to  avoid  classing  archi- 
tecture as  a fine  art  with  painting  and  poetry. 
But  in  truth  the  distinction  among  these  arts 
does  not  lie  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  art,  but 
in  the  manner  of  treatment.  Any  useful  art  may 
become  a fine  art  by  having  added  to  it  the 
element  of  fineness — of  beauty  of  colour  or  form, 
or  of  expression,  that  is,  any  element  making  it 
the  vehicle  of  human  feeling  or  emotion,  such  as 
tenderness,  gladness,  solemnity,  or  even,  perhaps, 
mere  refinement  and  perfection  in  work.  “ Every 
useful  art,”  Mr.  Fergusson  says,  “ is  capable  of 
being  refined  into  a fine  art.”  Architecture  is 
not  only  a fine  art,  but  it  is  included  in  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  definition  of  the  “ phonetic  ” arts, 
being  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  lasting  modes 
by  which  men’s  thoughts  can  be  communicated 
to  other  men,  or  perpetuated  for  the  use  of 
posterity. 

Now,  one  of  the  results  of  an  art  developing 
into  a fine  art  is,  that  the  art  expressing  the 
personal  emotions  and  feelings  of  the  artist,  we 
come  to  have  an  interest  in  his  personality.  We 
resent  the  alteration  and  interference  of  others, 
as  destroying  the  value  of  the  work, — the  art 
becomes  individual.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ca3e 
in  our  present  state  of  society  and  civilisation. 
But  in  certain  states  of  society  we  find  arts 
flourishing  in  what  we  may  call  a traditional 
manner.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  the  past.  They 
are  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  They  are 
understood  by  the  whole  community,  and  seem 
the  expression  of  the  national  character.  Their 
progress  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  we  can  measure 
it  only  by  comparing  the  productions  of  the  art 
at  long  intervals  of  time.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Fergusson  means  by  a “trne”  style  of  architec- 
ture. But  he  is  in  error  in  saying  that  archi- 
tecture in  being  so  practised  differs  from  poetry 
and  other  arts,  for  in  these  arts,  in  primitive 
states  of  society,  we  find  the  same  state  of  things, 
— we  cannot  recognise  the  individual  inventor  in 
poetry  and  sculpture,  any  more  than  in  archi- 
tecture. They  are  lost  in  the  community,  or  in 
a school  of  poets  or  sculptors  handing  down  a 
tradition.  In  them,  as  in  architecture,  the  age 
seems  everything,  the  individual  little  or  nothing. 
Mr.  Fergusson  ranks  Homer  with  Shakspeare, 
as  both  equally  historical  personages.  But  few 
now  hold  that  the  poems  of  Homer  are  the  work 
of  any  one  man.  They  and  other  early  Greek 
poems  come  to  us  as  the  collected  traditions  of 
the  schools  of  professional  singers  and  rhap- 
sodists,  who  recited  them  at  the  public  festivals. 
In  the  early  history  of  every  race  literature 
and  all  the  arts  exhibit  the  same  charac- 
teristic. The  folk’s  lore  and  national  tales, 
characteristic  of  the  genius  of  each  people, 
even  when  traceable  to  some  far  back  source 
common  to  them  with  other  races,  the  national 
proverbs  are  all  authorised,  so  far  as  we  know, 
and  with  as  much  truth  as  a style  of  architec- 
ture or  ornament  might  be  said  to  bo  the  result 
of  slow  accretions  of  tradition.  But  no  one 
would  think  of  calling  only  such  national  poetry 
and  literature  true,  and  that  by  poets  whose 
names  we  know  false,  or  of  lamenting  that  under 
our  modern  system  literature  had  lost  its  ethno- 
logical value.  All  other  arts  were  conducted 
on  the  same  principles  in  these  early  stages  of 
Society. 

The  art  of  sculpture  was  practised  in  the  same 
anonymous  traditional  manner ; a useful  art  to 
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begin  with,  to  supply  idols  for  worship,  of  the 
rudest  and  most  practical  kind,  as  we  see  from 
those  lately  found  at  Hissarlik  (claimed  as  the 
site  of  Troy)  the  growing  refinement  of  the 
Greek  race,  which  tingled  with  art  to  the 
finger-tips,  in  time  made  these  Btatues  of  the 
gods  the  highest  expression  of  art  which  the 
world  has  seen.  Early  Greek  coins  show  a slowly 
developing  tradition.  The  later  coins  of  Syra- 
cuse are  signed  by  their  sculptors.  In  the  art  of 
music  it  is  the  same ; each  nation  has  its 
national  airs,  breathing  the  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  the  race  handed  down  by  tradition,  and 
doubtless  changing  and  growing  as  each 
musician  passed  them  on.  But  since  the  time 
of  Palestrina,  composers,  like  architects,  have 
asserted  their  individuality,  and  the  history 
of  music,  like  that  of  architecture,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  complains,  has  become  an  ac- 
count of  the  lives  of  inventors.  And  in  other 
than  the  fine  arts  the  same  thing  is  seen.  Any 
ship- carpenter  used  to  be  able  to  build  a Bhip 
about  as  well  as  any  other ; but  now  we  hear 
of  individual  inventors,  and  though  this  takes 
from  us  the  safety  of  slow  progress,  and  renders 
us  liable  to  a fiasoo  like  the  Great  Eastern,  no 
one  thinks  of  urging  that  the  designing  of  ships 
should  be  relegated  again  to  the  hands  of  working 
carpenters.  And  in  like  manner  the  so-called 
phonetic  art  of  painting  has  passed  through  a 
stage  similar  to  that  of  the  “true”  styles  of 
architecture — the  state  in  which  it  was  in  Italy 
when  Cimabue  gave  it  life,  in  which  it  still 
exists,  in  the  supply  of  piotures  for  Greek 
churches, — a fine  art  in  a sense,  not  without  a 
sort  of  beauty,  under  its  conditions, — a tradition 
transmitted  by  common  workmen,  gradually 
advancing,  or  at  least  changing  with  the  advance- 
ment or  decline  of  the  race. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  state  of  society  in 
which  the  arts  are  traditional.  It  is  a state  of 
stagnation.  There  is  a stock  of  ideas,  very 
small,  common  to  all  the  tribe;  every  man 
thinks  exactly  like  his  neighbour,  and  as  his 
fathers  did  before  him.  All  wisdom  comes  from 
their  ancestors,  and  the  old  men,  as  nearest  that 
source,  are  the  sole  repositories  of  truth.  New 
ideas  are  regarded  as  blasphemy,  and  if  they 
spring  up  are  crushed  out  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  people.  The  thoughts  and  ways  of  other 
nations  are  regarded  with  hatred  as  things  the 
earth  should  be  purged  of ; or,  if  with  tolerance, 
as  strange  and  inconceivable.  The  customs  are 
often  circumscribed  in  the  narrowest  districts  : 
each  village  has  its  own  peculiar  dress,  each 
district  its  own  type  of  building. 

The  length  of  the  period  during  whioh  a 
nation  may  remain  in  such  a state  is  absolutely 
indefinite.  Many  savage  tribes  appear  never  to 
have  changed  since  the  Btone  age.  The  East  is 
still  much  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and 
from  its  daily  life  supplies  illustrations  of  Biblical 
customs.  The  breaking  up  of  such  a state  of 
things  is  always  an  epoch  in  a nation’s  history, 
and  fills  it  with  the  gladness  of  new  birth.  The 
change  may  come  to  only  one  part  of  their  life, 
or  the  whole  social  arrangements  maybe  broken 
up.  It  came  to  the  Florentines,  in  the  art  of 
painting,  when  Cimabue  painted  for  the  first  time 
a Madonna  with  some  touch  of  human  feeling, — 
when  he  made  the  art  phonetic,  aB  Mr.  Fergusson 
would  say;  and  however  feeble  the  flicker  of 
life  may  seem  in  the  picture,  as  it  hangs  gaunt 
on  the  wall  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  to  us  who 
know  what  the  life  grew  to  of  which  it  was  the 
germ,  it  filled  the  people  with  such  joy  that  they 
carried  it  with  shouting  and  triumph  through 
the  streets ; and  to  this  day  the  suburb  through 
which  it  passed  is  called  the  Borgo  Leto. 

In  our  own  day  a new  birth  has  come  to  the 
Japanese,  affecting  not  their  art  only,  but  all 
their  social  state  and  customs.  Their  art,  which 
to  us  was  a new  sensation,  to  them  seems  now 
crude  and  barbarous.  They  are  delighted  with 
the  new  idea  of  perspective  and  distance.  They 
feel  proud  of  marching  in  the  ranks  of  European 
civilisation,  and  glory  in  black  trousers  and  tail 
coats,  as  the  outward  and  sensible  sign  of  their 
new  inward  life.  One  who  was  present  in  Japan 
during  the  change  told  me  that  though  the 
command  of  the  Mikado,  believed  to  be  divine, 
was  needed  to  start  the  nation  on  its  new  road, 
it  would  be  powerless  now  to  arrest  it.  The 
same  sort  of  thing  is  happening  everywhere. 
There  will  soon  be  no  good  to  be  got  out  of 
travel,  for  every  place  is  getting  like  another. 
The  beautiful  national  costumes  af  Norway  are 
disappearing.  In  this  country  all  these  old  ways 
are  dying  out.  The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
as  has  been  not  untruly  said,  destroyed  the  last 
remnants  of  art  in  England.  The  old  traditional'* 
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arts  are  perishing  everywhere.  New  Turkey! 
carpets  are  harsh  and  bad  in  colour.  We  onlylj 
know  what  the  colour  of  them  once  was  wheel 
we  see  an  old  ono  in  some  country-house  where  I 
the  furniture  has  been  unchanged  for  a century  j| 
Every  year,  in  India,  carpets  with  the  exquisite  I 
old  colour  have  to  be  sought  for  fartheill 
up  the  country.  I fear  if  Mr.  Fergusson  wentii 
back  to  India  now,  ho  might  not  finoU 
his  village  mason  building  the  traditional  tombs  || 
In  Persia  the  art  has  perished  by  the  destrumU 
tion  of  the  old  weavers  in  the  famine,  and  thejl 
country  has  gone  in  for  European  ways.  Al’| 
over  the  East  the  art  which  has  lived  there  since II 
the  days  when  the  mother  of  Sisera  looked  foil 
her  son  returning  from  battle  with  “ a prey  o: 
divers  colours  of  needlework,”  is  perishing  I 
before  our  eyes.  This  age  of  steam  and  unk  I 
versal  intercommunication  is  witnessing  the 
destruction  everywhere  of  arts  which  have  their  1 
roots  in  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  race.  Theii 
continued  transmission  depended  on  a stagnani 
social  condition  in  the  people,  and  when  that  ii 
broken  up  they  perish  with  it.  It  is  sad,  but 
it  is  inevitable;  for  the  taste  for  individual# 
freedom  is  like  the  tiger’s  taste  for  blood — oncoj 
a man  has  known  it,  he  can  never  again  be  £ 
mere  transmitter  of  tradition.  And  this  is  the 
age  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  tells  us  to  returi  i 
in  architecture  to  those  old  ways  which  he  sayi 
we  gave  up  three  centuries  ago.  He  might  at 
well  tell  the  dead  to  rise.  His  book,  “ A History  i 
of  Architecture  of  all  Countries  from  the  Earliest  5 
Times  to  the  Present  Day,”  is  of  itself  proo) 
that  we  have  emerged  from  the  state  which  coni 
ceives  its  traditional  ways  the  only  possible 
ones— that  wo  can  appreciate  new  and  foreign 
ideas  which,  if  they  seem  better  to  us,  we  art  i 
sure  to  follow  under  the  guidance  of  theii  i 
originators,  and  not  of  common  workmen  who  do 
not  understand  them. 

We  see  therefore  that  there  is  no  ground,  ii 
faot,  for  Mr.  Fergusson’s  division  of  arts  into  i 
phonetic  and  technic,  the  first  produced  by  indi:  i 
viduals  whose  names  we  know ; the  latter  anonyi  i 
mous,  transmitted  by  tradition,  and,  therefore 
he  thinks,  advancing  by  the  Blow  improvement: 
of  ordinary  and  unknown  men  ; that,  on  the  com  ■ 
trary,  anonymity  and  transmission  by  traditioi 
has  been  at  certain  times  a condition  of  al 
other  arts  as  well  as  of  architecture. * 


“THE  HOPE  OF  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  member: 
was  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  4th  instant 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.i 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Eastlake)  announced  witl 
regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  of  Wal; 
brook. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  that  he  was  sorry  to  inform 
the  meeting  that  he  also  had  just  heard  of  th> 
decease  of  one  of  their  oldest  members ; in  poini 
of  fact,  the  father  of  the  Institute  of  Archil 
tects, — Mr.  William  Kendall. 

The  ballot  for  Mr.  John  G.  Hall,  as  associate' 
was  postponed  till  the  next  meeting  in  consa 
quence  of  some  informality  with  regard  to  thil 
gentleman’s  nomination. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  members  tha 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  vice-president,  had  presentei 
to  the  Institute  a pedeBtal  for  Sir  Charlei 
Barry’s  bust.  (The  pedestal  is  of  handsome 
construction,  and  composed  of  red  granite  and 
marble). 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Gibson  were  given  by  acclamai 
tion. 

Several  gentlemen  were  then  introduced  t< 
the  President,  amongst  them  being  Mr.  J.  T 
Wood,  who  is  shortly  to  read  a paper  “ On  thil 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Master  Workmen  and  Architects,”  part  o 
which  we  print. 

At  the  conclusion,  thediscussion  of  Mr.  White’i 
paper,  which  was  adjourned  from  the  last  meet.- 
ing,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Haywood  said  that  the  title  of  the  article 
N umber  3,  referred  to  in  Mr.  White’s  paper,  was,  he 
thought,  a misnomer,  the  name  having  been  given 
to  it  probably  by  an  architect  who  had  retired 
First  of  all,,  the  article  began  with  amateurs  it: 
art  and  architecture  generally,  and  described  thfl 
chief  evils  which  had  occurred  in  the  erection  oh 
buildings ; and  at  the  end  it  was  equally  strong: 
quoting  from  Gothe  on  the  subject.  In  the! 
middle  it  referred  to  the  memory  of  Brunel.e 

* To  be  continued. 
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treating  of  the  difficulty  they  had  with  the  Great 
Eastern  steamship,  because  some  time  elapsed 
before  they  got  the  noble  vessel  into  the  river. 
Then  the  article  referred  to  Bond-street  trades- 
men carrying  out  their  work.  It  referred,  also, 
to  modern  education  generally,  and  as  to  how 
the  Universities  were  carried  on,  and  how  little 
satisfactory  they  had  usually  been ; and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  article  really  took  a general 
review  of  the  present  condition  of  the  trades,  and 
the  ordinary  system  of  working  in  society. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  credit  of  the 
work  that  was  done  in  the  present  day  was  given 
to  parties  who  did  not  originally  design  the 
work ; and  a great  deal  of  the  profits  of  trade 
and  business  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
brains  of  other  people.  Workmen  in  various 
stages,  whose  names  did  not  occur,  or  did  not 
appear,  were  subject  to  this  ; and  more  particu- 
larly was  this  the  casein  the  trade  of  jewelry,  or  in 
designing  in  gold  and  silver  work.  Certainly  in  the 
Renaissance  time  the  names  of  the  jewellers  were 
very  well  known,  and  they  traded  in  their  names ; 
but  in  the  present  day  this  was  not  the  case. 
When  the  reviewer  came  to  speak  of  the  condition 
of  the  workingmen  of  the  present  day,  he  did  not 
Btate  that  they  were  in  the  condition  assigned  to 
them.  The  “ Hope  of  English  Architecture”  was 
3aid  to  be  in  the  working  man  ; but  there  was 
no  question  how  he  must  be  improved.  He  must 
first  of  all  be  recognised ; and  the  first  thing 
proposed  was  to  bring  him  out  of  his  present 
position.  Ho  was  now  an  “ alien  and  an  out- 
3ast”  in  “society,”  they  were  told;  but  what 
" society  ” would  they  like  to  put  the  working 
man  in  ? When  one  came  to  read  that 
statement,  it  did  seem  folly,  mixed  up  with 
Dommon  sense.  Mr.  Haywood  went  on  to  say 
that  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  para- 
graph about  that  building — Portcullis  Hall — 
must  have  been  inserted  in  some  odd  way  by  a 
friend  of  the  reviewer’s.  He  thought  that 
aothing  was  worse  for  the  working  men  them- 
selves, or  any  class  of  men,  than  to  be  petted 
ind  patted  on  the  back  as  working  men  had 
seen  lately.  From  what  he  knew  person- 
ally— and  he  appealed  to  Sir  Gibert  Scott, 
pvho  had  seen  a great  number  of  works  exe- 
juted  of  a high  artistic  character — he  was  sure 
ihat  the  ordinary  general  working  man  was 
ilways  ready  to  learn  and  to  study,  and  to  see 
bis  faults  whenever  any  one  chose  to  point  them 
Dut  to  him  fairly.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that 
some  gentlemen  might  question  whether  the 
museum  at  Tufton-street, — which  he  only  wished 
Evas  here  at  Conduit- street, — had  produced  any 
advantage  or  any  good ; and  he  should  be  glad 
Df  some  practical  statement  to  the  effect  whether 
Dr  not  the  working  man  had  taken  advantage  of 
it.  With  regard  particularly  to  the  view  of 
English  architecture  they  took  professionally,  it 
3eemed  to  him  that  one  of  the  greatest  hopes 
Df  the  profession  was  that  of  being  thoroughly 
abused.  The  time  was, — when  the  profession 
was  hardly  in  existence,  and  there  were  few  who 
took  notice  of  them, — when  they  were  supposed 
to  be  patronised  ; now,  the  architectural  profes- 
sion was  established  in  every  town  of  England, 
and  whatever  it  did  in  the  way  of  good,  it  did 
also  a deal  of  bad,  and  on  that  account  it  re- 
ceived a great  deal  of  abuse  from  parties  of 
every  class,  and  particularly  from  the  largest  and 
most  important  newspaper  in  the  world,  the  Times. 
Only  the  other  day,  the  Times  took  an  extraordi- 
nary opportunity  of  abusing  them  with  regard 
bo  industrial  dwellings,  that  paper  actually  set. 
ting  upon  the  architectural  profession  the  burden 
Df  the  fact,  in  so  many  words,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  London  was  not  properly  housed.  If  an 
important  newspaper  like  that  was  supposed  to 
3peak  the  sentiments  of  the  British  public  in 
issuing  such  a statement  as  that,  surely  it  Bhowed 
them  that  there  was  a great  quantity  of  ignorance 
displayed  as  to  their  profession.  What  they 
wanted,  and  what  was  their  hope,  was,  that  one  of 
these  days  such  an  amount  of  ignorance  would 
be  overcome,  and  that  their  employers,  the 
public  generally,  would  become  more  acquainted 
with  architecture  and  its  details  than  they  were 
now.  At  the  opening  meeting  of  last  session, 
1873-74,  they  had  a remarkable  speech  from 
the  Marquis  of  Wesminster,  who  had  stated  that 
he  believed  that  they  wanted  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture and  art  to  form  a part  of  the  education 
in  public  sohools,  and  generally  amongst  his  (the 
Marquis’s)  class  of  society.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Haywood  said,  that  he  felt  very  strongly  that 
duo  of  the  greatest  hopes  of  English  architecture 
was,  that  the  public  would  be  better  educated 
in  the  principles  of  architecture,  and  would  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  their  efforts. 


Mr.  Blashill  referred  to  a copy  of  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  exhibited  on  the  walls,  taken 
from  a church  in  France,  which  stated  that 
Guillaume  le  Telier,  a master  mason,  was  em- 
ployed on  the  building  for  thirty  years,  and  was 
referred  to  in  French  books  as  the  architect  of 
the  church.  He  had  been  very  much  astonished 
when  Mr.  White,  in  the  course  of  his  paper, 
instanced  a workman  employed  by  Solomon  in 
the  building  of  the  Temple  as  the  architect  of 
Solomon’s  Temple.  Surely  the  reviewer  never 
could  have  read  the  sacred  writings  properly, 
for  there  the  statement  is  clear  as  anything  could 
be,  that  Hiram  was  no  more  than  a workman. 
King  David  not  only  left  the  money,  but  the 
drawings  of  the  building,  and  Solomon  only 
carried  them  out.  It  really  was  of  importance 
that  they  should  take  some  pains  to  know 
who  were  the  designers  of  building,  and  who 
were  the  architects.  It  was  only  a few  weeks 
since  that  a paper  on  Chaucer  was  written,  in 
which  Chaucer  was  set  down  as  an  honour  to 
their  profession  ; but  there  was  no  writing,  to 
which  they  had  access  in  which  they  found  that 
Chaucer  had  anything  to  do  with  architecture. 
Some  time  in  his  lifo  he  was  called  “ Clerk  of  the 
King’s  Works,”  but  during  the  best  years  of  his 
life  he  was  employed  as  a receiver  of  taxes,  and 
was  compelled  to  be  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
that  office  every  day.  Immediately  he  was 
employed  as  “ Clerk  of  the  Works”  he  appointed 
a deputy,  and  everything  was  done  by  that 
deputy,  so  that  they  could  not  infer  from  that 
that  he  bad  anything  to  do  with  architecture. 

Mr.  Aitohison  thought  that  the  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  appeared  to  resemble  what  used  to 
be  called  a simple  converting  of  terms,  as  “ Every 
goose  was  a bird,”  so  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
position was  “ Every  bird  was  a goose.”  Because 
some  architect  was  originally  a workman,  so  every 
workman  must  be  an  architect.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  reviewer,  who  really  wished  well  to  the 
profession,  had,  to  use  a common  expression, 
“ hit  the  wrong  nail  on  the  head.”  He  had  felt 
that  there  was  something  wrong  about  the  pro- 
fession, and  he  (the  speaker)  felt  so  too.  They 
hadheard  a great  deal  said  about  the  workingman, 
and  Mr.  Aitchison  had  a great  liking  for  working 
men,  for  they  were  the  whole  of  mankind ; but 
the  working  men,  when  they  spoke  of  them  gene- 
rally, were  those  who  did  mechanical  operations. 
The  working  man  took  a considerable  interest  in 
his  work,  he  was  fond  of  taking  a holiday,  and 
had  an  Englishman’s  liking  for  a good  deal  of 
beer;  beyond  that  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween  the  working  man  and  anybody  else.  As  to 
their  Trade  Unions,  they  were  almost  the  only 
things  they  could  belong  to;  but  architects 
belonged  to  a Trade  Union  themselves ; and  he 
had  heard,  too,  that  some  architect  of  consider- 
able eminence  was  absolutely  “ rattened  ” here. 
True  it  was  that  it  was  only  cutting  off  a supply 
of  bad  coffee  and  worse  talk.  The  architects  of 
the  present  day  were  like  a great  French  noble- 
man, who,  it  was  stated,  “ died  last  night,  and 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  known.”  They  had  a good 
deal  of  talent  and  energy  amongst  them,  but  it 
was  turned  in  the  wrong  direction.  They  were 
a good  deal  like  those  people  who  supplied  the 
costumes  of  old  fancy  balls  in  Wych-street, 
where  they  got  everything,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  a man 
“ dressed  up  ” in  his  own  time.  There  were  dis- 
tinguished architects  among  them,  but  they  did 
not  appear  to  get  the  very  best  or  the  largest 
nnmber  of  intellects  amongst  them.  In  Medimval 
times  there  arose  a great  demand  for  architects, 
and  a man  might  build  a cathedral  without  being 
thrown  in  a dungeon  or  burnt  alive,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  surprised  at  so  many  people  turning 
their  attention  in  those  days  to  architecture. 
The  subject,  however,  he  was  asked  to  speak 
upon  was  the  “ Hope  of  English  Architecture  ” ; 
but  he  really  hardly  knew  what  to  say  upon  it. 
He  hoped  there  were  new  materials  coming  into 
use,  and  that  as  iron  was  a new  material,  they 
might  get' some  of  their  younger  friends  to  turn 
their  attention  to  it ; and  if  he  might  give  them 
advice,  he  hoped  what  the  poet  had  said  would 
apply,— 

“ Lika  Robin  Redbreasts,  all  tbeir  thoughts  were  fixed 

on  a rail.” 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  confessed  that  he  was  not  a 
great  admirer  of  the  working  man,  and  his  ex- 
perience of  him  was  very  great  in  connexion 
with  the  Chartist  movement.  With  regard  to 
the  articles  in  question,  there  was  nothing  to 
prove  that  the  statements  contained  in  them 
were  true.  He  earnestly  pleaded  for  a college 
or  [school  of  art,  so  that  they  might  assume  a 
* position  to  the  public,  in  order  that  they  might 


not  be  condemned,  as  they  were  daily,  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  White  then  gave,  by  the  aid  of  the  black 
board,  an  illustration  of  what  he  believed  to  have 
been  the  manner  in  which  works  were  carried 
out  in  the  Middle  Ages,  about  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  that  he  believed,  as 
chairman,  he  ought  to  add  something  with  regard 
to  the  subject,  which  was  really  extremely 
interesting  and  important,  but  so  perplexing  that 
he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  give  any  opinion 
upon  it.  He  confessed  that  he  did  not  know 
what  the  hope  of  English  architecture  was.  He 
was,  perhaps,  not  a very  proper  person  to  speak 
on  those  papers,  for,  in  the  early  ones,  he  was 
especially  singled  out  for  abnse.  He  had  found 
out  one  thing  that  the  reviewer  did  not  like,  bub 
particularly  hated,  and  that  was  the  beautiful 
work  that  constituted  the  altar-screen  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  because  he  thought  that  he  (Sir 
Gilbert)  designed  it;  but  it  happened  to  be 
designed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  He  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  any  one’s  mind, 
when  they  looked  back  at  the  form  of  archi- 
tecture which  the  whole  world  pronounced  to  be 
wonderful,  by  what  manner  of  men  this  style 
was  originated  and  carried  into  execution.  The 
writer  of  these  reviews  had  done  something  in 
directing  their  attention  to  the  difference  between 
those  men  and  the  architects  of  the  present  day. 
The  president  thought  that  he  had  exaggerated 
the  difference  greatly.  The  writer  had  referred 
to  some  points  of  difference  which  were  genuine, 
and  when  they  came  to  speak  of  the  difference 
of  the  present  day  it  was  extremely  important 
to  them ; and  the  writer  had  traced  out  the  real 
truth  and  the  points  of  difference.  In  his  (Sir 
Gilbert’s)  first  inaugural  address,  the  year  before 
last,  he  said  the  following,  which  he  trusted  the 
meeting  would  excuse  him  for  quoting : — - 

“The  first  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  do  all, — 
does  each  in  his  chosen  camp,  ana  each  according  to  his 
abilities  and  opportunities,— strive  to  the  utmost  to  do 
hi3  work  well,  and  to  fit  himself  for  doing  it  in  a manner 
characteristic  of  a period  of  earnest  onward  striving  ? 

Now,  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  tho 
productions  of  the  great  periods  of  architecture  is  this, 
that,  though  the  works  of  any  one  of  them  differ  in  artistio 
merit, — some  displaying  the  highest  genius,  others  only 
comparatively  unassuming  correctness  and  propriety, — yet 
no  really  bad  architecture  is  ever  to  be  found 
among  them.  From  the  most  majestic  and  glorious 
building  downward,  to  the  least  pretending,  the  same 
matured  knowledge,  and  the  same  careful,  thought- 
ful working,  are  found  ever  to  prevail.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a work  of  the  Greeks  at  the  great  period  of  their  art 
which  they  would  presume  to  call  bad  architecture  ? Even 
in  Byzantine  art,  though  it  laboured  under  great  disad- 
vantages, we  have  proofs  in  the  ruined  cities  discovered  in 
Syria,  that  these  buildings  of  the  more  vernacular  classes 
were  as  carefully  studied  as  the  mighty  works  by  which 
their  architecture  is  better  known ; while  in  works  of  the 
twelith  and  thirteenth  centuries  in  our  own  and  neigh- 
bouring lands,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  same  masterly  skill, 
and  the  same  studious  handling,  are  found  in  the  simple 
village  church  as  in  the  noblest  cathedral, — nay,  ono  is 
often  disposed  to  uncover  oneself  in  humbled  reverence 
before  the  work  of  some  nnheard-of  mason  or  carpenter 
in  an  obscure  village,  of  which  we  had  never  before  so 
much  as  heard  the  name ; nor  did  these  old  workmen,  so 
unambitious  of  fame, — ever  produce  work  to  the  like  of 
which  the  best  or  the  most  self-satisfied  among  ourselves 
need  be  ashamed  to  attach  his  name. 

Now,  is  such  the  ease  among  ourselves  ? It  is  worse 
than  idle  to  attempt  to  blind  our  eyes  by  bland  felicita- 
tions or  to  seek  the  bliss  of  a fool's  Paradise;— let  [us 
rather  look  facts  boldly  in  the  face,  and  if  they  prove  un- 
palatable, let  us  make  it  our  business  to  correct  them. 

The  true  answer  to  the  question  is,  that  no  contrast 
could  be  more  marked  than  the  difference  in  this  respect, 
between  tho  present  state  of  things  amongst  ourselves,  and 
that  which  prevailed  at  the  great  eras  alluded  to.  Instead 
of  all  works  (each  in  its  own  style)  displaying  the  same 
instinctive  sentiment,  the  same  understanding  of  its  style 
of  art, — the  same  careful,  wise,  and  Ihoughtfulhandling, — 
the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  actually  the  case.  From  each 
of  our  art- camps  productions  are  put  forth  of  the  highest 
and  of  the  most  contemptible  character,  as  well  asjf 
every  intervening  stage  ot  merit  and  demerit.  Our  age 
and  country  will  hand  down  some  works  of  which  no  ago 
or  country  need  be  ashamed,  and  others  at  which  any  age 
or  country,  however  degraded  its  art,  ought  to  blush: 
while  I fear  a large  number  of  the  buildings  which  will 
represent  our  period  will  be  of  that  negative  kind  which, 
being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but  only  lukewarm,  will  not 
tend  to  excite  any  but  a sickly  emotion.” 

This,  he  believed,  was  a thoroughly  true  de- 
scription of  the  architecture  of  the  present  day. 
There  were  some  of  the  very  best  and  some  of 
the  very  worst  that  any  age  could  produce.  The 
points  of  difference  which  had  been  drawn  by 
the  reviewer  proved  very  distinctly  that  there 
was  no  very  great  distinction  between  the  archi- 
tect  and  the  workman  in  those  days ; they  were 
all  people  who  had  a tendency  to  architecture. 
There  was  now  an  immense  multitude  who  had 
no  ability  whatever.  If,  in  former  days,  a man 
could  do  nothing  but  cut  stones,  he  had  to  con- 
tinue in  that  labour ; but  in  these  days  he  would 
turn  architect.  These  were  the  men  who  brought 
disgrace  upon  the  architecture  of  the  present 
day  ; — they  were  the  destroyers  of  architecture 
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and  the  disgrace  of  the  age.  He  did  not  know 
how  in  the  world  this  case  was  to  be  met ; he 
had  thought  of  it  a great  deal.  They  must  band 
themselves  together  so  that  they  would  never 
receive  a pupil  unless  he  passed  a qualified 
examination.  As  it  was,  five  pupils  sent  to 
architects  out  of  six  were  worth  nothing  in  the 
world  j and  they  stood  as  good  a ohance  of  get. 
ting  on  as  anyone  else,  as  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
had  told  them.  He  thought,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  reviewer  had  exagge- 
rated the  difference  of  social  station  between 
the  workman  and  the  architect.  The  different 
classes  of  society  were  very  much  marked  out, 
as  in  these  days.  There  was  this  little  difference 
between  their  sketching  and  that  of  the  present 
day.  In  former  days  they  sketched  the  same 
things  as  architects  did  now, — the  very  identical 
things, — so  that  now  they  were  very  old.  This 
showed  how  infinitely  they  admired  the  very 
things  that  were  admired  now.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  vernacular  architecture,  they 
should  each  do  the  best  they  could,  according  to 
the  ability  God  had  given  them ; and  he  would 
wish  architects  to  improve  as  much  as  they 
could.  The  men  who  had  zeal,  energy,  and 
ability  were  not  apprenticed  to  masons,  as 
in  the  olden  time,  but  to  architects.  There 
were,  however,  exceptions  among  carvers,  orna- 
mental metal  - workers,  and  decorators  ; and 
among  these,  as  among  architects,  there  were 
bad  hands  ; but  there  were,  however,  thoroughly 
good  artistic  men  in  this  class.  These  men  they 
should  encourage  in  their  efforts ; they  had  no 
pretension  to  make  themselves  architects,  but 
to  make  themselves  perfect  in  their  profession, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  assist 
them.  He  thought  that  they  would  make  better 
architects,  as  well  as  better  practical  men,  during 
the  period  of  their  architectural  training,  if  they 
were  to  put  their  pupils  among  the  works  for  a 
year  or  so. 

Mr.  White,  in  replying,  said  : — I attempted 
to  refute  the  reviewer  on  historical  grounds 
only,  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in 
his  “Hope  of  English  Architecture”  he  is 
impracticable  in  theory,  and  theoretically  wrong 
in  the  argument  with  which  he  supports  it. 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  the  substance 
of  his  first  article,  called  “ The  State  of 
English  Architecture,”  I should  have  hesitated 
to  reply  to  his  strictures.  There  must  have  been 
truth  in  that  article,  for  in  newspaper  literature 
only  the  truth  stings,  and  I am  confirmed  in  this 
opinion  by  the  knowledge  that  many  architectural 
assistants,  — associates  of  the  Institute  — who 
have  done  and  are  still  doing  good  service  to 
their  masters,  believe  much  of  that  article  to  be 
true.  Now,  I also  have  been  an  assistant,  both 
in  France  and  England,  and  lately  in  Calcutta, 
and  I am  convinced  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
actual  system  of  practice  does  not  conduce  to 
artistic  excellence,  nor  is  it  fair  to  the  junior  and 
subordinate  members  of  the  profession.  Though 
I believe  that  the  hope  of  architecture  depends 
more  upon  the  public  and  upon  amateurs  than 
ourselves,  still  a great  deal  of  good  might  be 
effected  if,  say  forty  members  of  the  Institute, 
would  zealously  combine  to  introduce  a practical 
reform.  Suppose  that  ten  of  the  younger 
Fellows — men  like  myself,  for  instance — and 
thirty  of  the  elder  Associates — men  like  Mr. 
Spiers,  for  instance — were  to  compose  a Reform 
League,  and  that,  having  discussed  the  ways  and 
means  of  action,  we  were  to  petition  the  presi- 
dent and  council  to  appoint  a Board  of  Examiners 
for  the  special  purpose  of  examining  us  forty  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  building  art  P 
Such  a Board  might  consist  of  the  president,  as 
chairman,  and  six  of  the  English  recipients  of 
the  Queen’s  medal,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot  of  the 
Conncil.  The  names  of  the  happy  “ forty,”  who 
I am  confident  would  successfully  undergo  the 
ordeal,  might  be  posted  upon  the  walls  of  this 
room,  and  advertised  for  six  days  in  six  of  the 
public  journals.  A certificate  might  be  accorded 
to  them  ; but  no  fresh  letters  or  title  would  be 
necessary,  because  there  would  always  be  a 
sufficient  tacit  distinction  between  those  who 
had  submitted  to  an  examination  and  those  who 
had  not ; at  the  same  time  the  elder  Fellows 
might  be  declared  exempt  from  the  test.  When 
the  public  came  to  understand  this  movement, 
and  the  rest  of  the  profession  to  see  the  utility 
of  it,  it  might  be  possible  to  compel  future  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  our  ranks  to  pass  an 
examination,  and  then  the  present  titles  of 
Fellow  and  Associate  would  possess  almost  the 
force  of  a “ degree.”  I hold  in  my  hand  a letter 
from  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  and  he  says  : — “ If  you 
bring  forward  your  proposal  that  a certain 


number  of  Fellows  and  Associates  should  ask 
the  Council  to  examine  them,  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  add  that  I am  perfectly  willing  to  join 
in  making  such  an  application,  and  to  present 
myself  to  [undergo  any  examination  which  it  is 
fair  to  expect  a man  to  pass  who  parted  from  his 
school-books  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a competent  architect.”  Let  me 
add,  that  from  this  moment  I am  prepared  to 
devote  myself  seriously  to  the  task  of  organising 
the  movement  I propose ; and  that  I will  write 
a form  of  petition  for  the  approval  of  members 
willing  to  assist  me. 

Mr.  Stevenson  thought  that  there  would  be  a 
danger  in  making  examinations  a fixed  rule. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  where  art  was  in  a 
transitional  state,  where  people  were  only  doing 
what  had  been  done  before,  and  what  had  been 
approved  by  the  verdict  of  many  generations, 
there  would  appear  difficulties.  In  music  and 
other  arts,  bad  works  perished ; bnt,  unfor- 
tunately this  was  not  the  case  in  architecture. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  what  Mr.  White 
had  proposed  with  regard  to  examinations  was 
already  in  existence,  and  the  best  way  would  be, 
he  thought,  to  endeavour  to  develop  the  old 
arrangement ; for  it  had  now  been  in  working 
order  for  twelve  years,  and  had  done  good  work, 
and,  if  properly  acted  upon,  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  to  the  Institute. 


THE  IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
COMPETITION. 

The  names  of  the  following  competitors,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  premiated  designers 
already  published,  have  been  forwarded  to  us  : — 

I.  “ Fiat”  (Mr.  G.  A.  Lean,  21,  Oxford-road, 
Ealing).  Design  provides  264  dwellings,  and  15 
shops,  with  60  rooms  attached,  giving  a total  of 
1,046  rooms. 

3.  Withdrawn  from  exhibition. 

4.  “Comfort”  (Messrs.  Drury  & Mortimer, 
Palfrey  Chambers,  Lincoln).  Design  provides 
189  dwellings,  and  18  shops  with  22  rooms 
and  cellars,  giving  a total  of  791  rooms. 

5.  “ Work  Hard  for  a Laudable  Object”  (Mr. 
Henry  Ambrose,  4,  Grove-place,  Brompton). 
Design  provides  126  dwellings,  and  30  shops 
with  30  rooms  and  cellars,  giving  a total  of  642 
rooms. 

6.  “ Domus  Arnica,  Domus  Optima  ” (Messrs. 
Lee  Bros.  & Pain,  Whiteball-place).  Design 
provides  233  dwellings,  with  21  shops  and  117 
rooms  attached,  giving  a total  of  955  rooms. 

7.  “ Hygiene  ” — commended  by  Referees  (Mr. 
Henry  D.  Sheppai’d,  34,  Tavistock-square). 
Design  provides  160  dwellings  and  8 Bhops,  with 
32  rooms  attached,  giving  a total  of  666  rooms. 

8.  “Aspiro”  (Mr.  George  Ransome,  8,Queen’s- 
square,  Westminster).  Design  provides  184 
dwellings,  and  12  shops  with  32  rooms  attached, 
giving  a total  of  752  rooms. 

9.  “250”  — commended  by  Directors  (Mr. 
James  T.  Smith,  14,  Christchurch  Villas,  Upper 
Tooting).  Design  provides  230  dwellings,  or  a 
total  of  912  rooms.  Also,  14  shops  with  rooms 
in  basement. 

10.  “ Omne  Tulit  qui  misenit  utile  dulce  ” 
(Messrs.  Francis  T.  Dollman  & William  T.  Allen, 
Adelphi  Chambers,  London).  Design  provides 
170  dwellings,  and  14  shops  with  46  rooms 
attached,  giving  a total  of  732  rooms. 

II.  “Paltnam  qui  meruit  ferat”  (Mr.  William 
Nicol,  148,  Church-road,  Islington).  Design 
provides  281  dwellings,  or  1,024  rooms.  Also, 
13  shops  with  rooms. 

12.  “ Usui  Civium” — commended  by  Referees 
(Messrs.  R.  J.  Pope  & Son,  Guildhall  Chambers, 
Bristol).  Design  provides  182  dwellings,  and  14 
shops  with  50  rooms  attached,  giving  a total  of 
807  rooms. 

13.  “ Ex  sorde  dare  munditiem  ” (Messrs. 
Hornblower  & Son,  Liverpool).  Design  provides 
248  dwellings,  and  16  shops  with  48  roomB  and 
cellars,  giving  a total  of  1,097  rooms. 

14.  “ Efficiency  with  Economy.”  Design 
provides  for  236  dwellings,  and  17  shops  with 
42  rooms  attached,  giving  a total  of  983  rooms. 

15.  “ Au  Bon  Droit  ” (Messrs.  Habershon  & 
Pite,  38,  Bloomsbury  - square,  W.C.)  Design 
provides  243  dwellings,  with  18  shops,  and  84 
rooms  attached,  giving  a total  of  982  rooms. 

16.  “ Deus  Nobis  ” (Mr.  Charles  W.  Harvey, 
Painsley  House,  Rusholme,  Manchester).  De- 
sign provides  198  dwellings,  and  12  shops,  with 
60  rooms  attached,  giving  a total  of  864  rooms. 

17.  “Beta”  (Mr.  John  Harris,  8,  Gloucester, 
road,  Camberwell).  Design  provides  157  dwel- 
lings, and  13  shops,  with  32  rooms,  giving  a 
total  of  661  rooms. 


18.  “Strive,”  commended  by  referees  (Mr. 
Robert  Walker,  10,  King’s  Arms-yard,  E.C.).  1 
Design  provides  244  dwellings,  and  21  shops,  , 
with  96  rooms  attached,  giving  a total  of  1,038 
rooms. 

20.  “Vi  et  Virtute”  (Mr.  C.  J.  Wahab,  77, 
George-street,  Edinburgh).  This  design  nob  i 
having  been  received  in  time  was  placed  out  of  l 
the  competition. 


Sib, — Referring  to  the  notice  you  have  given  relative  to 
the  awards  that  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  de- 
signs sent  in  to  the  above  company  for  competition,  we 
think  it  right  to  inform  you  that  the  authorship  of  the  one 
which  has  gained  the  second  premium  is  claimed  by  our 
client  Mr.  Francis  Butler. 

We  have  written  Mr.  Bannister  Fletcher,  whose  name 
appears  as  the  author,  to  admit  the  claim  of  our  client,  I 
and  have  given  him  until  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  to  do  so, 
and,  should  he  fail,  a Bill  in  Chancery  will  at  once  be  filed 
to  restrain  that  gentleman  from  appropriating  to  his  own 
use  the  work  of  a brother  artist. 

We  are,  Sir,  &c., 

Singleton  & Tattebsuall. 

9,  Great  James-ttreet,  Jan.  4,  1875. 


THE  NEW  INFIRMARY  AT  LAMBETH. 

The  erection  of  the  new  infirmary  at  Lambeth, 
has  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a speoiali 
meeting  of  the  guardians,  which  has  been  held! 
this  week,  in  order  that  Mr.  F.  Fowler,  the 
architect  of  the  proposed  building,  might  be 
present  to  explain  the  circumstances  uuden 
which  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building 
was  now  50,0001.,  whereas  the  original  estimate 
was  only  about  20,0001.  The  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  at  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  guardians  last  week.  Mr.  Shaen 
strongly  objected  to  the  erection  of  such  a large 
and  expensive  building,  contending  that  infirmary 
buildings  erected  according  to  the  plans  originalbj 
submitted  by  Mr.  Fowler  would  be  sufficient  foi 
all  the  requirements  of  the  parish.  It  waf 
ultimately  agreed  to  call  a special  meeting  ol 
the  guardians  for  Monday  last  to  confer  with  th( 
architect.  The  meeting  was  held  accordingly 
and  finally  the  guardians  unanimously  resolvec 
to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  the  new  infirman 
according  to  the  plans  and  designs  last  submittei 
by  the  architect,  at  a cost  of  50,0001. 


THE  FOOTPATHS  IN  THE  STREETS 
OF  LAMBETH. 

In  consequence  of  a proposal  having  beef 
made  to  introduce  tar  or  asphaltc  paving  for  th 
footpaths  in  Lambeth  instead  of  gravel,  a returi 
of  the  gravelled  footpaths  was  recently  move' 
for  by  a member  of  the  Vestry.  This  return  ha: 
just  been  furnished,  from  which  it  appears  tha 
the  gravelled  footpaths  in  the  streets  and  roadi 
in  Lambeth,  dedicated  to  the  parish,  contain  ai 
aggregate  length  of  40  miles,  and  that  there  an 
eighty-six  streets  and  roads  in  which  the  foot' 
paths  are  so  gravelled.  The  streets  and  roadi 
in  question  are  chiefly  situated  in  what  are  calle! 
the  outer  wards  of  the  parish,  viz.,  Norwood 
Vauxhal),  Stockwell,  and  Brixton,and  the  presen; 
rateable  value  of  the  property  in  such  streets  ii 
136.559Z.  It  further  appears,  from  the  return 
that  to  substitute  tar-paving  for  gravel  wouli 
cost  the  parish  34,0001. ; and  asphalte,  62,00019 
and  that  to  lay  2^  in.  York  flagging  would  in 
volve  an  outlay  of  100,000£.  The  question  as  t 
which  of  the  above-named  descriptions  of  pavini 
is  in  future  to  be  adopted  as  regards  the  footpath: 
in  the  parish,  will  shortly  be  considered  by  th: 
vestry.  


FIRES. 

Destruction  of  Sawmills  at  Southampton.-. 
Early  on  the  29th  ult.,  a fire  broke  out  in  th 
sawmills  of  Messrs.  Driver,  Southampton,  utterli 
destroying  the  works  and  ten  houses  in  thei 
vicinity. 

A Manufactory  at  Manchester  on  Fire. — A fir' 
occurred  on  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  smallwar 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Wood  & Westheac 
Manchester,  a large  part  of  which  was  destroyed' 
On  the  arrival  of  the  firemen,  the  western  em 
of  the  building,  a block  twenty-five  window 
long  and  ten  wide,  was  found  to  be  in  flames 
which  became  a wreck.  A large  stock  was  als<l 
consumed.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  , 


Bequests  to  tbe  Royal  Academy.— Th 

death  of  Lady  Chantrey,  which  took  place  o 
3rd  inst.,  in  Brook-street,  brings  great  gifts  t 
the  Royal  Academy.  Also,  properly  looked  at 
great  responsibilities. 
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WALWOETH  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
These  schools,  which  were  opened  early  in  the 
spring,  have  been  erected  on  a plot  of  ground 
that  formed  a portion  of  the  Walworth-common 
Estate  in  Westmoreland-road,  which  runs  into 
the  Wal worth-road  near  the  spot  where  the  old 
Camberwell  turnpike  gate  formerly  stood. 

As  the  site  is  a large  one  it  was  determined  to 
tuild  the  infants’  school  ono  story  high,  and  thus 
keop  it  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 
This  block  is  divided  into  two  departments. 
Attached  to  eaoh  are  a babies’  room,  a class- 
room for  the  elder  infants,  and  a cloak-room  and 
a lavatory.  A large  play-shed  is  common  to 
both  departments.  The  two  general  infants’ 
schoolrooms  are  each  25  ft.  wide,  41  ft.  long,  and 
22  ft.  high  to  the  collar  of  the  roof,  where  it  is 
ceiled.  Windows  are  placed  on  all  sides,  the 
larger  ones  divided  by  stone  mullions  are  fitted 
with  Burt  & Pott’s  iron  casements,  the  lower 
and  upper  portions  being  made  to  open  ; the 
other  windows  throughout  the  buildings  have 
sashes  double  hung  with  transom -heads,  above 
which  are  sashes  hung  on  hinges  at  the  lower 
edges  to  open  as  hoppers  so  as  to  ventilate  the 
upper  parts  of  the  rooms. 

Each  room  has  a ventilating  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  leading  into  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  slating.  Communication  is 
made  with  the  outer  air  through  openings  in  the 
gables,  covered  with  perforated  zinc.  Captain 
Douglas  Galton’s  stoves  are  used  throughout; 
these  admit  warm  fresh  air  at  a level  of  about 
7 ft.  from  the  floor. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  two  stories 
high.  The  boys’  schoolroom  is  on  the  ground- 
floor  ; at  either  end  are  two  double  class-rooms, 
separated  by  sliding  partitions,  so  that  practi- 
cally four  class-rooms  are  available  at  one  time. 
The  girls’  schoolroom  on  the  first  floor  is  similarly 
arranged. 

The  ground-floor  rooms  are  paved  with  wooden 
block  paving.  The  walls  of  all  the  rooms  have 
Portland  cement  dados,  finished  with  a moulded 
red-brick  string-course,  about  4 ft.  from  the  floor. 

Three  rooms,  for  a care-taker,  are  situated  on 
the  third  floor,  over  the  girls’  stairoase  and 
lavatory. 

In  the  graded  sohool-rooms  the  windows  at 
the  backs  of  the  desks  extend  to  within  about 
4 ft.  6 in.  of  the  floor,  and  have  a northern 
aspect.  The  windows  facing  the  desks  are 
higher  up,  leaving  a large  wall-surface  below, 
for  diagrams,  &o.  The  upper  panels  of  all  the 
internal  doors  are  glazed,  so  as  to  secure 
thorough  supervision. 

The  seats,  whioh,  for  the  graded  schools,  are 
in  pairs,  are  for  1,000  children,  namely,  280 
boys,  280  girls,  and  440  infants ; but,  allowing 
9 ft.  superficial  of  floor- space  for  each  boy  and 
girl,  and  allowing  8 ft.  superficial  for  eaoh  infant, 
there  is  sufficient  area  for  accommodating  1,060 
children. 

The  area  of  the  site  is  about  three-quarters  of 
an  acre.  The  buildings  ocoupy  about  1,100 
yards,  leaving  about  2,700  yards  for  the  play- 
grounds, whioh  are  covered  with  Wright’s  tar 
paving.  As  the  buildings  are  only  of  one  and 
two  stories  high,  and  are  on  the  north  side,  the 
playgrounds  are  airy  and  sunny  to  an  extent 
rarely  practicable  in  London. 

Owing  to  the  ground  on  which  the  sohools 
stand  having  frontages  towards  three  wide 
roads,  the  surrounding  houses  having  been 
very  recently  built,  some  consideration  had  to 
be  paid  to  architectural  effect.  The  walls  are 
faced  with  yellow  stock  bricks ; the  lintels  and 
window-cills  are  of  Bath  stone,  with  relieving 
arohes  of  red  brick.  The  windows  of  the  ground 
floor  of  the  graded  blocks  have  margins  of  red 
bricks,  and  the  patterns  on  the  dormers  of  the 
first  floor  are  formed  with  red  bricks,  whioh  are 
also  used  in  the  cornice  under  the  eaves,  with 
red  terra-cotta  corbels. 

The  boundary  walls  are  finished  with  moulded 
red  bricks,  made  by  Looker,  of  Kingston. 

The  large  area  of  the  site,  and  the  great 
length  of  the  boundary  walls  (about  800  fc.), 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  building  is  for 
the  greater  part  only  one  story  high,  have 
slightly  enhanced  the  cost,  whioh  has  been 
about  9,300i.  This  amount  included  stoves  and 
gasfittings. 

Messrs.  Henshaw  & Co.  were  the  builders ; 
Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  the  architects. 

New  Collieries. — Over  fifty  new  collieries  I 
are  being  snnk  in  Glamorganshire,  and  in  several  I 
instances  nearly  100,0001.  have  been  spent.  I. 
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COUNTY  COURT  HOUSES  AND  COUNTY 
GAOLS  IN  IRELAND .* 

In  designing  the  plan  of  a bnilding  suitable 
for  the  important  publio  business  transacted  in 
county-court  houses,  an  architect  has  to  solve  a 
complex  problem,  or  rather  a series  of  problems, 
in  the  solution  of  which  a few  slight  defects  or 
omissions  will  injure  the  character  of  his  work 
in  a degree  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  its 
general  merits.  A careful  arrangement  will 
appear  absolutely  necessary  when  one  considers 
the  number  of  interests  and  individuals  to  be 
accommodated,  and  that  among  the  persons  to  be 
satisfied  will  be  found  many  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence, versed  in  criticism,  and  sensitive  about 
their  rights.  The  following  paper  is  intended  to 
describe  briefly  the  accommodation  required  in 
the  court-houses  of  assize  towns  in  Ireland.  It 
is  obligatory,  under  various  statutes,  to  provide 
in  court-houses  assembly-rooms,  courts,  and 
offices  for  special  purposes  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  with  the  fiscal 
government  of  counties.  Other  apartmentB  and 
offices,  though  not  in  the  same  category,  are  pro- 
vided because  they  proved  necessary  for  publio 
service.  Courts  of  Assize,  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  Petty  Sessions  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  one  class  of  uses  served  by  court- 
houses. Elections,  meetings  of  grand  jury, 
presentment  sessions,  &c.,  another  class ; and 
to  a third  class  may  be  assigned  the  offices  in 
whioh  certain  publio  officials  are  required  to 
perform  their  duties,  and  in  which  public  docu- 
ments are  prepared  or  lodged  for  safe  keeping  and 
reference.  In  serving  these  numerous  and  im- 
important  uses,  a court-house  becomes  frequented 
by  and  well  known  to  the  general  public  ; so 
that  its  plan  will  be  found  to  affeot  materially 
the  despatch  of  public  business,  the  comfort  or 
convenience  of  many  persons,  and  the  credit  of 
its  architect.  It  is  usual  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, convenient  to  have  two  floors  and  a base- 
ment ; to  place  housekeeper’s  apartments, 
store-rooms,  and  cells  for  prisoners  in  the 
basement;  courtB  and  offices  connected  with 
judioial  business  on  the  ground-floor  ; grand  jury 
rooms  and  offices  connected  with  fiscal  business 
on  first  floor.  This  kind  of  arrangement  or 
classification  will  be  found  expedient  generally, 
but  of  course  modifications  may  become  advis- 
ablo,  according  to  circumstances  : however, 
assuming  that  it  can  be  adopted  safely  as  a 
general  rule,  the  accommodation  required  on 
each  floor  respectively  will  be  as  follows  : — 
Basement. — The  court-keeper’s  dwelling  may 
consist  of  living-room,  kitchen,  bed-room,  pantry, 
scullery,  lumber-room,  coal  - cellar,  &c.,  and 
stairs  to  give  access  to  the  upper  floors.  Good 
light,  ventilation,  and  sewerage  are  indispensable. 
In  an  area  or  yard  a force-pump  with  supply, 
pipes  to  water-closets  will  be  useful.  In  some 
counties  it  is  customary  for  members  of  grand 
jury  to  dine  or  lunch  daily  in  the  court-house 
during  their  attendance  ; in  such  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  another  kitohen,  servants’ 
room,  pantry,  plate-room,  wine-cellar,  &c.,  and 
to  arrange  a convenient  service  passage  to  the 
dining-room.  However,  the  custom  referred  to 
is  becoming  disused  generally,  and  will  probably 
bo  altogether  extinct  in  a few  years.  Under  the 
crown  court  may  be  placed  cells  in  which  pri- 
Boners  can  be  kept  until  wanted  in  the  dock.  A 
private  passage  from  the  gaol  to  these  cellB 
Bhould  be  arranged  wherever  practicable,  so  as 
to  avoid  bringing  prisoners  through  the  streets. 
Separate  cells  are  required  for  males  and  females, 
and  waiting-rooms  for  warders,  arranged  so  that 
the  prisoners  can  be  continually  watched.  Two 
water-closets  should  be  provided,  and  stairs  to 
the  dock.  All  cells  or  waiting-rooms  should  be 
well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  warmed. 

Ground  Floor. — The  first  apartment  to  which 
attention  is  due  is  the  great  public  entrance-hall, 
sometimes  called  the  shire-hall.  This  is  the 
main  thoroughfare,  waiting.place,  and  conver- 
sation-room for  the  publio  at  assizes,  sessions, 
general  elections,  and  other  gatherings.  The 
hall  is  generally  a noisy  place  at  such  times, 
owing  to  the  din  of  talk,  and  bustle  of  people 
moving  about,  though  there  may  be  a lull  occa- 
sionally when  proclamation  is  made  for  witnesses 
or  jurors  to  come  and  appear,  or  when  a stern 
command  for  silence  is  heard.  With  reference 
to  this  noisiness,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
it  disturbing  the  courts.  Anything  tending  to 
cause  indistinct  hearing  while  trials  are  going  on 
would  be  wholly  objectionable.  The  practice  of 
making  proclamation  in  the  hall  is  not  satisfac- 


tory, inasmuch  as  the  persons  called  very  often 
fail  to  understand,  not  merely  from  the  absurd 
mistake  which  criers  make  in  pronouncing 
names,  but  also  from  the  sounds  being  rendered 
indiBtinot  by  reverberation,  and  by  the  hum  of 
talk.  As  a partial  remedy,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  provide  a waiting-room  for  witnesses  and 
jurors,  where  they  may  be  more  distinctly  called 
when  wanted,  and  where  they  may  have  a more 
comfortable  waiting-place  than  in  the  hall.  A 
waiting-room,  &c.,  for  females  should  be  Br- 
and latrines  for  males  should  be  pro- 
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vided  outside  the  court-house.  Most  of  the 
existing  court-houses  are  defective  with  respect 
to  such  conveniences.  It  is  desirable  to  give  the 
hall  considerable  size  and  some  stateliness  ; ex- 
cessive size  must  be  avoided,  and  fbr  obtaining 
effect  I would  suggest  good  proportion  rather 
than  elaborate  ornament.  Floor  space  from 
1,000  to  1,500  square  feet  will  in  general  be 
found  sufficient.  The  space  for  publio  use  will 
be  increased  considerably  by  ante-rooms  and 
minor  thoroughfares.  Adjacent  to  . the  hall, 
the  Crown  court,  and  the  grand  jury-room, 
are  placed  rooms  for  the  crown  solicitor,  two  en 
suite  as  offices  for  the  solicitor  and  his  clerk  re- 
spectively, and  a third  as  a waiting-room  for 
crown  witnesses.  A convenient  passage  for 
getting  these  witnesses  to  the  grand  jury-room, 
and  another  to  the  Crown  court  Bhould  be 
arranged.  Offices  for  the  clerk  of  the  Crown 
may  be  placed  near  the  Crown  solicitors ; one 
large  room,  or  two  smaller,  en  suite,  for  the 
clerk  and  his  deputy  respectively,  besides  a fire- 
proof closet.  The  clerk  of  the  peace’s  offices 
may  be  placed  near  the  Record  court  ; one  large, 
or  two  smaller  en  suite,  and  a fireproof  closet. 
Five  other  rooms,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  placed  on  the  ground  floor  near 
the  hall ; that  is  to  say,  one  each  for  sheriff, 
magistrates’  clerk,  barristers’  robing-room,  at- 
torneys, and  for  holding  consultations  ; the  last 
is  seldom  provided  separately,  one  of  the  grand 
jury  committse-rooms  being  used  for  consulta- 
tions when  required.  None  of  the  offices  or 
apartments  mentioned,  except  the  hall,  need  be 
of  large  size ; floor  spaces  from  300  to  400  square 
feet  will,  in  most  cases,  be  sufficient.  All  the 
rooms  should  be  well  proportioned,  and  well 
lighted,  provided  also  with  fireplaces  and  good 
ventilation.  For  assize  business  two  courts  are 
required  ; namely,  the  Crown  court  for  criminal 
trials,  and  the  Record  court  for  civil  cases ; the 
former  will  be  used  for  judicial  business  also  at 
quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions.  Both  courts 
may  be  alike  in  size,  with  floor-space  from  1,350 
to  1,500  square  feet  for  each.  Before  consider- 
ing how  to  plan  them,  it  is  advisable  to  settle 
whether  the  judges  shall  approach  their  chambers 
through  the  shire-hall  or  through  a private  en- 
trance, inasmuoh  as  it  is  expedient  to  make  such 
arrangements  as  will  enable  those  personages  to 
pass  into,  or  between,  their  chambers  in  private. 

1 am  of  opinion  that  a separate  and  private  en- 
trance for  the  judges  is  advisable  in  general ; 
but  the  same  entrance  may  be  used  to  give 
access  to  court-keeper’s  apartments,  and  to  the 
grand -jury  rooms  and  fiscal  offices.  A chamber, 
with  an  easy  and  private  passage  to  the  bench, 
must  be  provided  for  the  judge  of  each  court. 
Petty  jury-rooms,  accessible  only  from  the  jury- 
boxes,  are  required.  It  is  advisable  to  provide 
two  such  rooms  for  each  court ; the  average  floor- 
space  may  be  200  to  250  square  feet.  Pas. 
sagos  by  which  the  public  .can  enter  each 
court  from  the  Bhire-hall  ought  to  be  very 
easy  and  well  marked,  because  any  little 
intricacy  of  insufficiency  will  surely  cause  con- 
fusion  and  dissatisfaction.  The  various  doors 
must  be  placed  so  as  to  enable  jurors,  witnesses, 
lawyers,  and  audience  to  reach  easily,  and  with- 
out  confusion,  their  proper  places.  Barristers 
are  often  called  from  one  court  to  the  other,  so  that 
an  easy  passage  between,  for  their  use,  would  be 
found  advantageous.  The  plan  of  seats  and 
compartments  in  the  Crown  court  is  a little  com- 
plicated owing  to  their  number,  their  arbitrary 
limits  as  to  area  and  relative  position,  and  to  the 
thoroughfares.  The  bench  may  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  principal  compartments  : it  may 
be  placed  adjoining  a side  wall,  with  the  witness 
seat  at  one  hand,  and  the  petty-jury  box  at  the 
other,  lawyers,  prisoner,  and  audience  in  front. 
The  position  of  the  bench  regulates  that  of  the 
grand-jury  box,  as  the  judge  has  to  see  and  ad- 
dress the  grand  jury.  When  the  court  is  used 
at  quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions  several 
magistrates  sit  together,  so  that  the  floor-space 
of  the  bench  ought  to  be  considerable,  sufficient 
perhaps  for  ten  or  twelve  magistrates.  The 
, clerk  of  the  crown  sits  in  front  of  the  bench, 


facing  the  audience.  His  pen  should  be 
sufficiently  near  the  petty  jury  and  the  witness 
to  allow  the  clerk  to  perform  conveniently  his 
duty  of  administering  oaths  to  jurymen  and  wit- 
nesses. The  floor  of  this  compartment  should 
be  about  2 ft.  under  that  of  the  bench,  so  that 
its  occupant,  when  standing  up,  can  receive 
instructions  from  or  confer  with  the  judge.  At 
quarter  sessions  the  seat  will  be  occupied  by  the 
clerk  of  the  peace ; at  petty  sessions,  by  the 
magistrates’  clerk.  The  petty  jury  must  be 
placed  so  as  to  hear  and  see  distinctly  witness 
under  examination,  prisoner,  judge,  and  examin- 
ing counsel.  The  jury-box  must  contain  acoom- 
modation  for  twelve  men  sitting,  besides  space 
in  which  another  twelve  may  stand,  as  it  some- 
times happens  when  one  jury  retires  to  consider 
its  verdict  another  will  be  empanelled  to  try  a 
new  case.  Therefore,  when  the  old  jury  comes 
out  again  there  should  be  space  for  it  to  stand 
without  incommoding  the  new  jury.  The  witness 
seat  should  face  the  jury  with  the  judge  at  one 
hand  and  examining  counsel  at  the  other.  It  is 
important  to  place  the  witness  so  that  his  evi- 
dence and  demeanour  can  be  well  observed,  not 
only  by  judge  and  jury,  but  also  by  the 
prisoner.  Several  rows  of  seats  for  counsel 
and  attorneys  may  be  placed  facing  the  judge  ; 
the  first  and  second  rows  should  be  given 
respectively  to  the  attorneys  and  counoil  engaged 
in  a oase,  within  the  space  surrounded  by 
attorney’s  seat,  witness,  clerk  of  crown,  and  the 
jury,  there  ought  to  be  a table  upon  whioh  models 
or  other  bulky  articles  may  be  displayed  when 
required.  A compartment  for  reporters  is  best 
placed  between  the  witness  seat  and  the  bench, 
and  partly  facing  counsel.  It  is  usually  most 
convenient  to  place  the  dock  nearly  central  in 
the  court,  and  to  arrange  it  so  that  the  prisoners 
shall  have  a full  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
witness,  and  of  hearing  everything  said  in 
evidence  ; too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  these 
points.  Standing-room  for  ten  or  twelve  men  is 
required,  besides  seats  for  two  gaolers.  In  front 
of  the  dock,  but  outside  it,  there  should  be  a 
vacant  space  in  which  persons  who  have  to  appear 
in  discharge  of  bails  may  stand.  Seats  for  one 
or  two  policemen  or  bailiffs  should  be  placed  at 
each  side  of  the  dock,  and  there  should  be  one 
for  a judge’s  crier  placed  where  he  may  have  a 
good  view  of  the  court  and  of  the  jury  partiou- 
larly.  The  crier  has  generally  to  wait  on  the 
judge  as  a private  servant  or  messenger,  so  that 
it  will  be  useful  to  provide  for  him  some  ready 
way  of  approaching  the  bench.  A box  for  the 
sheriff  should  be  placed  near  the  bench,  perhaps 
behind  the  reporters,  and  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood some  seats  for  magistrates  and  county 
officers  in  attendance  at  assizes.  Tiers  of  seats 


for  the  general  publio,  and  for  jurors  ana 
witnesses  who  wish  to  wait  in  court,  may  be 


placed  behind  the  dock,  partly  on  ground-floor 
and  partly  on  galleries,  but  it  is  advisable  as  a 
general  rule  to  dispense  with  galleries  for  publio 
use.  A special  compartment  or  gallery  must  be 
provided  for  the  grand  jury,  to  contaiu  seats  for 
twenty-three ; it  must  be  placed  so  that  its 
occupants  can  be  conveniently  addressed  by  the 
judge.  An  isolated  passage  to  the  grand- jury 
room  will  be  required.  The  arrangement  of  the 
record  court  need  not  differ  materially  from  that  . 
required  in  the  crown  court,  after  omitting  the  i 
grand-jury  box  and  the  dock.  In  this  court  the  1 
judge’s  registrar  will  occupy  the  space  assigned  1 
in  the  other  court  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  ; and  I 
the  space  corresponding  to  the  dock  may  here  > 
be  given  to  seats  for  suitors  waiting. 

First  Floor. — It  is  particularly  necessary  to  i 
give  convenient  access  to  the  first  floor.  . 
Broad  and  easy  stairs  for  public  use  should  lead  I 
directly  from  the  shire  hall  to  the  grand  jury  i 
room.  Another  less  important,  may  lead  from  l 
the  private  entrance  and  give  access  to  the  fiscal 
offices ; and  a third  may  lead  from  the  crown 
witnesses’  waiting-room.  On  the  first  floor  it  will 
generally  be  convenient  to  have  the  grand-jury  i 
room,  in  which  publio  sessions  of  grand  jury  are  ij 
held,  committee  - rooms,  offices  for  county  4 
treasurer,  grand-jury  secretary,  and  county  sur- 
veyor, a waiting-room,  cloak-room,  one  or  two  i 
lavatories,  &c.  In  some  counties,  as  before  I 
remarked,  it  is  customary  for  the  members  of  >1 
the  grand  jury  to  dine  or  lunch  in  the  court-  | 
house  ; and  where  this  happens  a suitable  dining- ; 
room,  with  accessories,  must  be  provided.  The 
grand-jury  room  is  the  most  important  apart-: 
ment  on  the  first  floor,  and  of  course  it  should  | 
be  well  proportioned,  amply  lighted  and  venti- 1 
lated,  and  provided  with  sufficient  fireplaces.  The| 
necessity  for  thorough  ventilation  will  be  under-i 
stood  when  it  is  remembered  that  large  crowdslM 
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assemble  and  remain  for  hours  in  this  room 

during  publio  sittings;  floor.space  from  600  to 
900  square  feet  is  required.  During  the  trans- 
action of  fiscal  business,  part  of  the  room  is 
reserved  for  the  grand  jury  and  county  officers, 
but  the  other  part  is  left  open  to  the  public. 
When  the  grand  jury  is  engaged  in  finding  bills 
of  indictment  none  are  admitted  but  the 
witnesses  brought  in  to  be  examined  on  the  bills. 
When  in  full  session  for  fiscal  business  the  grand 
jury  consists  of  twenty-three  members,  one  of 
whom  presides  as  foreman ; they  sit  round  a 
table,  hear  reports  or  statements  from  officials 
or  others  authorised  to  address  them,  examine 
witnesses  about  fiscal  matters,  and  finally  they 
conduct,  inquire  into,  and  determine  all  the 
fiscal  business  within  their  jurisdiction  in  open 
court.  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  most  con. 
venient  to  place  the  grand  jury  round  a table  of 
horse-shoe  shape;  witnesses  and  others  necessary 
to  be  heard,  being  brought  to  the  open,  can  easily 
address  the  jury,  and  be  seen  by  each  member. 

Outside  the  reserved  space  there  should  be 
seats  for  grand  jurors  waiting,  or  for  gentlemen 
of  distinction  who  desire  to  attend  the  prooeed- 
ings  ; behind  these,  but  enabled  to  see  and  hear 
everything,  the  general  publio  may  be  placed. 
It  will  bo  necessary  to  provide  at  least  two  rooms 
for  committees  of  grand  jury  ; floor-spaces  from 
300  to  400  square  feet  will  be  sufficient.  A 
small  waiting  or  ante-room  would  be  useful. 
Under  a recent  Act  of  Parliament  the  duties 
separately  performed  by  the  grand- jury  secre- 
tary and  the  county  treasurer  are  henceforth  to 
be  performed  by  the  grand-jury  secretary  alone 
when  the  existing  treasurers  retire,  and  in  some 
counties  the  change  haB  already  taken  plaoe. 
Under  the  new  system  the  secretary’s  offices 
should  consist  of  two  rooms  en  suite,  together 
with  a good-sized  fireproof  closet  for  preserving 
papers  in  his  charge.  Where  the  old  system 
prevails  the  treasurer  requires  one  large  room, 
or  two  smaller.  The  county  surveyor  may  be 
provided  with  one  large  room,  or  two  smaller  en 
suite.  In  the  outer  offices  on  each  floor  a counter 
should  be  set  up,  leaving  sufficient  space  at  one 
side  for  persons  calling  on  business,  and  at  the 
other  for  clerks,  desk,  presses,  &e.  All  com- 
mittee-rooms, offices,  waiting-rooms,  fireproof 
closets,  &c.,  must  be  provided  with  fireplaces, 
good  light,  and  ample  ventilation. 

Before  concluding  this  imperfeot  sketch,  I 
wish  to  remark  that  it  is  very  important  to 
provide  for  amply  ventilating  and  warming  the 
courts ; not  merely  by  unobtrusive  contrivances, 
but  also  in  some  degree  by  others  of  an  obvious 
kind.  The  visible  existence  of  a practical  sash, 
a stove,  or  a good  open  grate  will  give  satisfac- 
tion even  though  their  practical  utility  be  com- 
paratively little.  I am  of  opinion  that  a fresh- 
air  chamber  with  an  inlet  for  the  outer  air  should 
be  contrived  under  the  floor,  and  that  numerous 
small  holes  should  be  pierced  through  the  floor 
into  the  air-chamber.  I would  allow  the  foul 
air  to  pass  through  the  ceiling  into  a space  above 
it  having  outlets  in  the  roof;  and  I should  like 
to  have  a fine  enclosing  a gas-jet  or  other  con- 
trivance to  cause  an  upward  current  of  foul  air. 
By  placing  in  the  usual  way  hot-water  or  hypo^ 
caust  pipes,  in  the  lower  air-chamber,  the  fresh 
air  can  be  warmed  before  asoending  through  the 
floor. 


squwe  and  hard  up  against  the  walls,  so  that 
cage  and  bells  may  all  oscillate  together  in  one 
compact  body  (like  as  a person  in  a rolling  boat 
would  try  to  keep  himself  steady  by  taking  tight 
hold  of  the  sides)  little  or  no  danger  will  occur 
to  the  tower,  provided  the  walls  are  of  thick 
and  substantial  masonry ; but  if  they  are  flimsily 
built,  and  the  bells  are  hung  high  up,  and  in  a 
high  cage,  the  vibration  of  the  tower  would  be 
so  great  that  in  some  mysterious  way  the  bell- 
cage  gets  so  affected  that  it  is  found  from  ex- 
perience a difficult  thing  to  keep  the  bells  up 
when  ringing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  damage 
done  to  everything  in  connexion ; therefore,  in 
such  a case,  the  cage  must  be  kept  clear  of  the 
side  walls.  After  all,  do  what  you  will,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  prevent  the  vibration  of 
a tower,  unless  it  is  constructed  with  deep-faced 
buttresses  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  vibrations  be  not 
checked ; but  that  they  oscillate  steadily  like  a 
pendulum.  Scientific  men  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined how  much  the  vibrations  are  caused  by 
the  soniferous  waves  from  the  sound  of  the  bells  1 
as  well  as  by  their  motion. 

Bell-hangers  may  say,  that  if  the  bells  are 
made  to  swing  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one 
will  counteract  the  other,  and  the  cage  will  be 
kept  steady ; but  I am  certain  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  cage  may  be  a little  stiffer  from  the 
cross-bracings  which  it  involves ; but  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  mechanical  principles  for  two  forces 
acting  at  right  angles  to  neutralise  each  other  at 
all.  The  only  way  for  bells  to  swing  and  coun- 
teract each  other  is,  by  making  them  all  swing 
indirections  opposite  to  one  another:  that  would 
be,  all  north  and  south,  or  all  east  and  west, 
according  as  the  tower  may  be  buttressed,  and 
then  the  bells  would  be  pulled  to  follow  each 
other  oppositely;  but  this  would  only  be  in 
round-ringing ; for  when  bells  go  off  into  changes, 
then  it  may  be  that  all  the  bells,  just  for  one 
blow,  would  swing  the  same  way,  though  the 
direction  of  their  motion  would  be  changed  by 
the  very  next  pull.  I have  seen  several  old 
towers  (Lymstone  is  one,  and  the  bells  badly 
hung)  in  which  the  timbers  are  so  abutted  with- 
out wedging,  and  no  damage  done,  and  the  tower 
is  not  a low  one.  It  is  so  at  Bitton,  my  old 
parish;  and  in  the  tower  of  Clyst  St.  George 
all  the  original  timbers  were  hard  up  against  the 
walls ; indeed,  there  was  evidence,  from  the 
pinning,  that  the  old  cage  was  set  up  before  the 
walls  were  raised,  and  that  they  were  built  close 
against  it.”  * 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  CHURCH 
BELL-HANGING,  AND  THE  VIBRATION 
OF  BELL-TOWERS. 

I wish  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  hanging 
of  church  bells,  and  the  vibration  of  bell  towers. 

“ Notwithstanding  what  has  been  urged  by 
myself  and  others  in  other  places,  on  the  great 
danger  of  allowing  the  bell-frame  or  cage  to 
touch  the  walls  of  the  tower,  I believe  that  the 
danger  is  overrated.  But  if  there  be  any,  it 
arises  solely  from  wedging  against  the  walls  • 
and  from  the  forcible  and  alternate  hammer- 
ings of  the  frame  if  it  gets  unsteady  ; although, 
if  the  cage  oan  be  set  several  inches  or  feet 
away  from  the  wall,  whether  it  gets  rickety  or 
not,  little  damage  can  arise,  though  the  ringers 
would  have  the  harder  work.  But,  if  of  neces- 
sity  the  cage  is  fixed  within  an  inch  or  less  of 
the  walls,  and  it  gets  rickety  and  full  of  life 
during  the  ringing,  battering  away,  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other,  the  danger  is  most  im- 
minent; and  if  wedges  are  inserted  by  an  un- 
- skilful  workman,  the  evil  is  increased  by  the 
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A ovu  IS  increased  by  the 

downward  and  expanding  tendency  of  the  wedge,  .h.trs-it  pro™,  it,  w»l'  pnt'Th.'iithsr  ”-Th7t 
In  such  a case,  I am  free  to  confess,  that  has  ;ltood  ‘he  furious  sbnkea  of  nearly  a centurv 
pieces  of  timber  fixed  to  the  cage  and  hutted  | Sm,le8’s  “L,ves>”  toI.  2,  p.  303, 


P-S. — It  is  now  more  than  twelve  years  since 
the  above  remarks  were  made,  therefore  my 
judgment  ought  to  be  more  matured;  be  that 
as  it  may,  during  that  time  I have  visited  about 
600  towers,  in  many  of  which  I found  the  upper 
bell-timbers  walled  in,  and  wedges  applied  in 
many  cases ; but  I have  not  found  any  instance 
of  a tower  being  damaged  thereby,  provided  the 
masonry  was  sound  and  substantial. 

( Very  lately  I was  in  the  noble  tower  of 
1 Abbaye  Auxhommes,  at  Caen,  during  the 
swinging  (I  cannot  call  it  ringing— the  bells 
being  worked  by  the  foot  without  wheel  and 
rope)  of  two  heavy  bells  for  service,  the  cage  of 
massive  timbers  was  insulated,  but  the  motion 
was  so  great  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  sea 
sickness  to  one  of  my  companions,  and  the  oscil- 
lation of  the  lofty  tower  with  its  glorious  spire 
was  greater  than  I ever  before  witnessed,  but 
without  any  apparent  damage. 

Therefore,  after  mature  consideration,  I have 
come  to  this  conclusion— that  it  is  not  at  all 
unsafe  or  damaging  to  the  tower— and  better 
for  the  ringers  that  the  cage  should  be  butted 
hard  and  tight  against  the  walls,  and  as  the 
vibration  or  the  rooking  of  the  tower  cannot  be 
prevented— no  harm  whatever  will  arise  from 
the  same,  provided  there  are  no  defects  in  the 
walls  from  old  settlement  or  other  cause,  and 
that  the  whole  building  is  of  compact  and  solid 
masonry ; the  elasticity  in  such  a building  is  so 
extraordinary,  whether  a tower,  spire,  or  even  a 
bridge, f that  it  is  sufficient  to  counteract  the 
disintegration  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Substantially  the  same  opinion  is 


font  Fri?m0a  PaPer  read  before  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Arehi- 
tectural  Society,  September  22,  1862,  by  the  Rev  H T 
EUacombe,  M.A.,  F.8.A.,  Rector.  * 1 ' 

a*  * new  bridgeat  Langholm,  N.B.,  was  shaking  owinv 
to  an  unusually  high  llood.  Telford,  who  lived  near  was 
fnr^h01-1119  rep  7 t0  the  builder’a  wife,  who  was  alarmed 
for  the  consequences,  was  “Never  you  mind  Tibby— 
SfkePr,>fear°  t-A0brig,:  1 liko  il  a’  the  better  that  it 
hit  Wl6i ?ut  „thegi tlier.”  The  bridge 
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expressed  in  Sir  E.  Beckett’s  “Treatise  on 
Clocks  and  Bells,”  p.  363,  of  6th  edition. 

Well-constructed  towers  vibrate  from  the 
very  basement.  At  Abingdon,  Berks,  there  is 
a spur  stone  against  the  tower,  and  when  the 
bells  are  ringing,  boys  amuse  themselves  by 
putting  their  knives  between  the  stone  and  the 
tower,  to  be  pinched  as  the  vibrations  go  on. 

I would  here  take  occasion  to  say  that  in  old 
cages  it  will  be  found  that  the  timbers  do  not  fit 
close  down  on  the  shoulders  of  the  braces,  owing 
to  the  shrinking ; and  arising  from  the  mortises 
and  tenons  being  pinned  together.  It  is  thought 
better  not  to  pin  any  of  the  tenons,  but  to  bolt 
the  whole  cage  down  to  the  beams  below  : in 
this  way  the  bolts  may  be  screwed  tighter  from 
time  to  time  as  the  case  may  require  : the  bolts 
had  better  be  put  in  bracingly,  that  is,  not  per- 
pendicularly. t 

H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  Oxon,  F.S.A. 

HENRY  EDWARD  KENDALL, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  have  again  the  sad  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, who  may,  in  fact,  be  termed  the  Nestor 
of  architects,  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Kendall,  de- 
ceased the  4th  day  of  January,  1875,  in  his 
ninety-ninth  year  ! His  father  was  a banker  in 
York,  where  the  subject  of  our  notice  was  born 
on  the  23rd  day  of  March,  1776.  He  was  pupil 
of  Thornes  Leverton,  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the 
Government  Board  of  Works,  and  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Nash.  From  the  state  of 
architecture  in  those  schools  at  that  time,  the 
elements  of  taste  obtainable  were  not  of  the 
highest  order ; but  Mr.  Kendall  had  considerable 
fancy  and  play  of  invention.  From  the  offices  of 
those  architects  he  went  into  the  Barrack  De- 
partment of  the  War  Office,  which  appointment 
he  held  for  many  years;  until,  in  1823,  he 
left  it  to  take  the  duties  of  surveyor  to  the 
district  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  and  St. 
Anne,  Soho,  and  which  he  held  for  above  half  a 
century.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
originally  suggested  by  his  son,  and  the  early 
meetings  of  the  committee  were  for  a considerable 
period  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  father.  He 
practised  largely  as  an  architect,  and  entered 
frequently  and  successfully  in  competitions. 

Among  his  works  may  be  named :— Kemp 
Town,  Brighton;  Rosherville  Town,  Pier,  and 
Gardens;  mansions,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the 
Earls  of  Bristol,  Egremont,  and  Hardwicko,  for 
tho  latter  of  whom  he  also  built  a fine  conserva- 
tory  at  Wimpolo.  He  erected  the  house  ot 
Mr.  Kerap  m Belgrave-equare,  and  Chiding, 
stone  Castle  for  Mr.  Streatfleld ; and  a mansion 
for  Sir  Thos.  Whiohcote,  bart.  His  also  were 
the  churches  of  St.  George,  Ramsgate;  Trent, 
Middlesex  ; _ Bantiy,  Ireland  ; and  Clagate, 
fenrrey ; besides  several  parsonages  and  schools. 
He  was  architect  of  the  workhouse  at  Uckfield 
Sussex ; and  of  Melksham,  Wilts.  He  obtained 
the  first  premium  for  a Gothic  design  for  the 
chapel  to  the  cemetery  at  KenBal-green,  and  the 
second  premium  for  an  Italian  design ; but  he 
missed  the  building,  as  he  with  very  proper 
spirit  refused  to  carry  out  tho  design  of  Sir  John 
D.  Paul,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  who  com- 
peted, and  required  his  own  design  to  be  executed  ! 
He  bunt  the  Sessions  House  and  Gaol  at  Sleaford, 
of  the  former  of  which  there  is  a fine  view  by 
the  old  Augustus  Pugin,  his  friend.  And  he 
erected  also  the  Sessions  House  and  Prison  at 
bpielsby,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  gaol  at  Spalding; 
he  also  made  a design  in  the  competition  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  was  a frequent 
exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy,  many  of  the 

m W1m?S  being  from  the  briUiant  pencil  of  the 
elder  Thomas  Allom. 

He  was  a man  of  refined,  gentlemanly  man- 
ners,  noble  and  generous  in  disposition,  tall  and 
handsome  in  person,  and  had  a winning  address, 
which  gained  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he 
associated.  He  was  a keen  sportsman,  and  used 
in  former  times,  each  autumn,  to  take  his  gun 
and  his  dogs  for  a few  weeks’  sport.  On  one 
occasion  his  gun  burst,  so  that  his  left  hand  was 
shattered,  and  he  lost  his  thumb ; but  this  did 
not  cool  his  ardour  for  shooting. 

He  has  left  a widow ; his  son,  of  the  same 
name,  distriot  surveyor  for  Hampstead ; and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Covey,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Covey, 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  Cubitt,  all  three  the  fruit  of  his 
first  marriage.  A daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  Cubitt  is 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Edgar  Bowring,  late  member  for 
Exeter.  Thirteen  grandchildren  and  twelve 
great-grandohildren  also  survive  him. — T.  L.  D. 


THE  ANCIENT  TOWERS  AND  SPIRES  OP 
GLOUCESTER. 

Gloucester  i8  rich  in  ecclesiastical  structures, 
and  this  is  well  shown  by  the  drawing  we  have 
engraved  (made  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Waller,  of 
Gloucester),  which  represents  the  cathedral,  and 
the  towers  and  spires  of  the  other  churches  of 
the  city,  contrasted  with  each  other.  The  build- 
ings  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  and  as  they 
are  all  taken  on  the  same  plane,  and  from  actual 
admeasurements,  as  Mr.  Waller  tells  us,  the 
exact  relative  sizes  and  heights  of  each  can  be 
seen  at  a glance. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cathedral  tower  (not  seen  in  the  drawing),  the 
oldest  of  these  towers  is  that  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  de  Lode,  the  lower  stage  of  which  is 
fine  Norman  work.  The  upper  stage  has  been 
much  mutilated,  and  the  parapet  and  pinnacles 
are  modern,  and  very  inferior. 

The  tower  and  spire  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Nicholas  incline  very  peroeptibly  towards  the 
North,  and  about  eighty  years  ago  the  top  of  the 
spire  was  removed,  and  the  present  small  parapet 
and  pinnacles  were  added.  The  angle  pinnacles 
of  the  tower  are  gone.  The  effect  of  this  tower 
and  spire  in  its  original  condition  must  have  been 
very  fine. 

The  towers  of  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  are  of  a design  and  character 
very  similar  to  each  other,  especially  in  the 
details,  leading  one  to  the  belief  that  they  must 
have  been  designed  by  the  same  architect.  The 
pinnacles  of  the  former  have  been  removed. 

The  tower  and  spire  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  calls  for  no  special  remark,  and  of  the  other 
buildings  which  compose  the  lower  part  of  the 
drawing,  consisting  of  the  deanery,  the  western 
gateway  to  the  close,  the  chapter-room,  the 


infirmary  arches,  the  little  oloisters,  &c.,  little 
more  need  be  said  than  to  draw  especial  attention 
to  the  two  first-named,  the  deanery,  and  the 
western  gateway,  as  being  peculiarly  interest- 
ing specimens  of  Transition  and  Early  English 
work,  of  which  latter  there  are  very  few  remains 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester.* 
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INHUMATION  AND  CREMATION. 

The  following  notes  are  intended  as  a short 
sequel  to  “ Churchyards  and  Epitaphs  ” which  j 
appeared  recently  in  the  Builder . At  the  pre-  < 
Bent  time  we  know  but  little  regarding  the  | 
funeral  customs  of  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 
We  may  judge  from  the  simplicity  of  manners 
and  primitive  habits  of  the  people  of  the 
Patriarchal  ages  that  burial  somewhat  similar 
to  that  practised  in  our  own  day  would  be 
adopted  by  them.  When  we  como  to  the  days 
of  Abraham,— sepulchres  and  vaults,  capable  of 
containing  whole  tribes,  were  in  ordinary  use. 
It  is  stated  in  the  book  of  Genesis  : — “ And  Sarah 
died  in  the  land  of  Canaan  ; and  Abraham  spake 
unto  the  sons  of  Heth,  saying,  I am  a stranger 


* If  Mr.  Waller’s  example  should  lead  some  of 
readers  to  make  similar  views  of  other  oi  the  public  build- 
ings in  our  ancient  cities  and  towns,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  of  them. 


and  a sojourner  with  you  : give  me  a possession 
of  a burial-place  that  I may  bury  my  dead  out 
of  my  sight.”  “ Out  of  my  sight  ” would  seem 
to  be  a superfluous  expression,  but  it  is  not  so  ; 
the  Egyptians  buried  their  dead,  but  not  out  of 
sight,  as  will  be  shown.  The  sons  of  Heth 
replied  to  Abraham,  “ In  the  choice  of  our 
sepulchres  bury  thy  dead;”  and  Abraham 
answered,  ‘‘If  it  be  your  mind  that  I should 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight,  hear  me,  and 
entreat  for  me  to  Ephron,  the  son  of  Zorah,  for 
the  cave  of  Macpelah.”  The  bargain  was  closed 
with  Ephron  for  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver. 
Abraham  buried  Sarah  in  the  cave,  in  which,  in 
| due  time,  he  was  himself  interred,  and  many  of 
his  descendants.  In  later  ages  the  Jewish  method 
of  interment  appears  to  have  been  to  wrap  up 
the  spices  with  the  clothes  in  which  the  body  was 
j enfolded.  The  larger  the  quantity  of  the  spices 
employed  the  greater  the  honour  was  considered. 
The  bodies  were  then  deposited  in  natural  or 
artificial  caves,  uncoffined,  and  the  eflluvinm 
arising  from  advancing  corruption  was  partially 
counteracted  by  the  aromatics.  . . 

Crossing  over  into  India  we  find  that  its  in- 
habitants from  the  earliest  age  of  history,  con- 
signed their  dead  to  the  funeral  pile,  which  was 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  or 
| village.  The  corpse  being  placed  on  the  pile  the 
! officiating  Brahmin  offered  up  a prayer,  the  fire 
was  kindled  by  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  ashes  were  deposited  in  urns 
or  cast  into  the  neighbouring  stream  or  river. 

! Turning  to  Egypt  we  find  that  the  national 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  shaped  out 
! their  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  They 
believed  that  when  the  body  is  dissolved,  the 
bouI  enters  into  some  other  animal  which  is  born 
! at  the  same  time,  and  after  going  the  round  of 
all  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  earth,  it  again, 
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after  a cironit  of  3,000  years,  enters  the  body  of  a 
man  who  is  then  born.  This  belief  in  the  trans- 
migration of  sonls  stimulated  them  to  the  most 
diligent  inquiry  as  to  the  best  manner  of  embalm- 
ing, and  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  body  from  putrefaction,  in  the  hope  that 
the  soul  would  one  day  be  permitted  to  join  the 
body  it  had  previously  quitted.  The  bodies 
were  then  conveyed  to  the  sepulchres,  where 
they  were  deposited — not  out  of  sight,  but  in  rows 
along  the  Bides  of  the  cave.  The  patriarch  Jacob 
was  buried  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  “and 
forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him,  for  so  are  ful- 
filled the  days  of  those  who  are  embalmed.” 
Joseph  was  also  embalmed  and  placed  in  a coffin, 
and  his  remains  were  afterwards  deposited  in 
the  cave  of  Macpelah. 

There  is  one  marked  instance  of  cremation  in 
Jewish  history.  On  the  death  of  King  Saul  on 
the  battle-field  of  “ bloody  Gilboa”  the 
Philistines  nailed  his  body  in  derision  to  the 
walls  of  Beth sh an,  “ and  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh  Gilead  heard  of  what  the  Philistines 
had  done  to  Saul,  all  the  valiant  men  arose  and 
went  all  night  and  took  the  body  of  Saul  and 
the  bodies  of  his  sons  from  the  walls  of 
Bethshan,  and  came  to  Jabesh  and  burnt  them 
there;  and  they  took  their  bones  and  buried 
them  under  a tree  at  Jabesh.”  There  are  a few 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  that  point 
obscurely  to  other  cases  of  cremation.  After 
Asa’s  death  “ they  made  a very  great  burning 
for  him,”  and  after  the  death  of  wicked  Jehoram 
“ his  people  made  no  burning  for  him  like  the 
burning  of  his  fathers.”  These  passages  may 
probably  find  their  proper  explanation  in  the 
funeral  custom  of  the  Chinese,  who  after 
embalming  their  dead  and  depositing  the  body 
in  a coffin,  place  it  in  a room  decorated  with 
white  tapestry,  where  it  remains  for  months, 
sometimes  for  years,  during  which  burnings  are 
made  time  after  time  of  incense  and  aromatics 
in  honour  of  the  deceased.  In  the  empire  of 
Japan  cremation  is  carried  out  in  the  most  refined 
manner,  the  funeral  pile  is  composed  of  sweet- 
scented  wood ; and  incense  is  thrown  into  the 
flames  to  perfume  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
following  day,  the  bones  and  ashes  are  collected 
into  an  urn,  which  is  placed  in  the  ancestral 
sepulchre. 

The  Romans  in  the  disposal  of  their  dead  used 
both  inhumation  andcremation.  NumaPompilius, 
their  second  king,  on  his  death-bed  gave  orders 
for  his  body  to  be  buried  in  a stone  coffin,  “con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  time.”  The  Romans, 
according  to  Cmsar,  derived  the  custom  of  burn- 
ing their  dead  from  the  Gauls.  Under  the 
Emperors  the  custom  of  cremation  became  almost 
universal  among  the  Romans,  but  was  afterwards 
gradually  discontinued  on  the  development  of 
Christianity,  and  at  last  fell  into  disuse  about  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century. 

Taking  a rapid  glance  at  other  funeral  cere- 
monies, we  find  that  the  Otaheitians  lay  their 
dead  on  a morai,  a species  of  temporary  shed, 
where  the  flesh  is  suffered  to  putrefy.  The  body, 
after  remaining  about  five  months,  is  taken  down 
and  the  bones  are  then  scraped,  washed,  and 
buried.  The  Parsees  expose  their  dead  to 
vultures  and  other  birds  of  prey.  The  natives  of 
Guiana  bury  their  dead  unshrouded,  and  after  the 
flesh  has  decomposed,  the  bones  are  taken  up  and 
distributed  among  the  nearest  relatives.  In  the 
Canary  Islands  a species  of  mummy,  called  a 
guanche,  is  frequently  met  with  ; and  at  Tene- 
riffe  several  specimens  have  been  discovered, 
showing  that  a practice  similar  to  that  of 
Egyptian  embalmment  must  at  one  period  have 
been  in  use  among  them.  In  the  uplands  of 
Peru  animal  substances  are  dried  up  by  mere 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  human  bodies  are  there 
found  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  the  vicuna. 
Many  other  peculiar  funeral  ceremonies  might 
be  referred  to  ; but  by  adding  the  simple  state- 
ment that  in  our  country  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  cremation  and  inhumation  have 
been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages,  sometimes 
contemporarily,  enough  has  been  said.  And 
now  for  the  moral  of  this  Dryasdustic  discourse. 
About  forty  years  ago  a writer  in  favour  of 
extramural  burial  wrote  “Why  should  we  deposit 
the  remains  of  our  friends  in  loathsome  vaults, 
beneath  the  gloomy  cells  and  crypts  of  our 
churohes,  where  the  human  foot  is  never  heard 
save  when  the  sickly  taper  lights  some  new 
guest  to  his  appointed  apartment  ? Why  should 
we  measure  out  a narrow  portion  of  earth  for 
our  graveyards,  in  the  midBt  of  our  oities,  and 
heap  the  dead  upon  each  other,  with  a cold, 
calculating  parsimony  disturbing  their  ashes  and 
wounding  the  sensibilities  of  the  living  ? ” The 


wishes  of  the  writer  have  been  carried  out. 
The  churchyards  of  towns  and  cities  have  been 
closed,  and  cemeteries  have  taken  their  place  ; 
but  these  suburban  burial-places  have  been 
gradually  encroached  upon,  and  in  some  instances 
surrounded,  by  human  habitations,  and  have 
been  so  constructed  that,  like  the  churchyards, 
they  have  become  nuisances,  but  on  a greater 
scale,  poisoning  not  only  the  air,  but  the  water 
of  their  neighbourhood,  and  making  themselves 
outposts  for  the  dissemination  of  pestilence. 
Cremation  is  a moot  question,  but  the  time,  if 
not  already  come,  is  coming  shortly,  when  some 
means  must  be  not  only  adopted,  but  enforced, 
for  disposing  of  the  dead  which  will  neither 
injure  the. health  nor  wound  the  sensibilities  of 
the  living. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
IRELAND. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held  last  week,  at  212,  Great  Bruns- 
wick-street,  Dublin;  the  President,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Mitohell,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  report  on  the  sketches  sub- 
mitted by  the  members  of  the  Class  of  Design 
was  read  : — 

“ Having  carefully  examined  these  designs,  we  have 
decided  upon  awarding  the  first  place  to  Mr.  Robert 
Browne,  for  the  great  number  of  his  drawings,  and  for  the 
thought  and  originality  displayed  in  them.  We  awird 
the  second  place  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Longfield,  principally  on 
account  of  his  beautiful  design  for  a rose-window  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style. 

It  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  general  excellence  of  the  designs  submitted. 
They  afford  very  gratifying  evidence  of  the  talent  and 
assiduity  of  the  members  of  the  class,  and  warrant  us  in 
anticipating  a still  further  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
work  of  the  present  session.” 

The  treasurer  was  authorised  to  pay  Mr. 
Browne  the  Bum  of  two  guineas  and  a half  as 
prize  for  his  sketches. 

A ballot  then  took  place,  when  the  following 
were  elected  members  : — C.  Morley-Bridgeford, 
jun.,  W.  L.  Falkner,  Geo.  "W.  Miller,  Sami.  Walsh. 
Messrs.  Wilmot  and  Longfield  were  scrutineers. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Brett,  C.E.,  then  read  a paper  “ On 
County  Gaols  and  Court-houses,”  part  of  which 
we  print. 

Mr.  Thomas  Drew  said  that  Mr.  Brett  in  his 
paper  had  given  a great  deal  of  valuable  informa- 
tion on  a subject  which  did  not  occur  every  day 
in  an  architect’s  practice,  and  ventured  to  say 
that  nine  out  of  ten  architects  knew  very  little 
about  the  requirements  of  a court  of  justice.  He 
thought  that  the  courts  of  Ireland  were  invariably 
bad  and  complicated.  The  simpler  the  plan  the 
better,  as  in  the  Manchester  Assize  Courts  and 
new  Courts  of  Justice.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
tho  amphitheatre  is  the  best  form  for  a court,  as 
it  is  the  best  way  to  group  a number  of  people 
so  that  they  can  see  and  hear  a central  object, 
such  as  a criminal  in  a court  of  justice.  The 
time  that  the  Law  Courts  question  was  being 
discussed,  the  central  hall  excited  a great  deal  of 
interest,  and  almost  all  agreed  that  it  is  essential 
to  have  such  a hall  for  witnesses,  suitors,  and 
idlers.  In  the  Dublin  Four  Courts,  Gandon 
planned  a fine  central  hall  with  the  courts  open- 
ing into  it,  so  that  the  interior  of  all  the  courts 
were  visible  from  the  hall.  This,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, did  not  last  long,  and  the  open  ends  were 
built  up.  A private  entrance  for  the  judge  is 
desirable,  but  when  opening  the  assizes  it  is 
usual  for  him  to  enter  by  the  principal  door. 
Mr.  Drew  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Brett  that  the 
horse-shoe  shape  is  the  best  for  tho  grand  jury- 
room. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Longfield  said  that  cells  without  light 
are  objectionable  and  reprehensible,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  abolished ; that  man  should 
not  take  from  his  fellow  man,  even  though  he 
be  a criminal,  the  divine  light  of  day. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Doran,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Brett,  thought  that  the  semicircular  plan 
recommended  by  Mr.  Drew  objectionable,  as 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  rendering  such  a room 
acoustically  perfect.  He  was  sorry  that  public 
buildings  in  Ireland  are  generally  spoiled  by  the 
penury  of  those  entrusted  with  their  sanction, 
and  that  the  architect  is  generally  fettered  with 
monetary  considerations.  Although  the  Man- 
chester Assize  Courts  are  considered  excellent, 
yet  they  are  open  to  improvement. 

Mr.  Drew,  replying  to  Mr.  Doran’s  observation 
said  that  in  alluding  to  the  semicircular  plan,  he 
meant  more  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  than 
the  plan  of  the  rooms,  which  might  be  either 
a square  or  a parallelogram.  He  received  the 
vote  of  thanks  with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan  agreed  that  the  semi- 


circular plan  of  seats  was  best,  and  was  glad  that 
the  Courts  of  Justice  would  have  a central  hall. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  said  he  was 
engaged  in  converting  a prison  in  the  South 
for  the  separate  system,  and  that  the  railings 
round  the  galleries  were  made  higher,  to  prevent 
the  prisoners  committing  suicide. 


JA  POLITICO-ECONOMICAL  NIGHTMARE. 

Tins  was  engendered  not  so  much  by  sensual 
indulgence  in  mince-pies,  as  by  Mr.  Cole’s  letter 
(in  Builder,  No.  1660,  p.  982),  capped  by  tho 
address  of  the  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Surveyors  ( Builder , No.  1662,  p.  1029). 

Multiply  London  Bridge  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, square  the  product,  deduct  the  “ Thousand 
and  One  Arabian  Nights,”  and  dissolve  the 
remainder  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  Claude’s  land- 
scapes : then  tell  me  the  result,  if  you  can. 

The  president  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors 
acknowledges  the  existence  of  a sentiment, — 
while  resisting  it  on  economical  grounds, — 
inimical  to  the  spread  of  enclosures  over  open 
lands.  Mr.  Cole,  also  on  economical  grounds, 
recommends  national  investments  in  objects  of 
fine  art.  Eaoh  teacher  has  soholars  and  adhe- 
rents. But,  if  rightly  analysed,  will  not  tho 
intensity  of  the  sentiment  with  which  either 
party  esteems  the  teaching  depend  really  on 
something  much  nearer  home  to  the  feelings 
than  the  figures  which  each  teaoher  sets  down 
on  paper  ? He  who  admires  pictures,  applauds 
Mr.  Cole.  He  whose  private  estate  is  aggrand- 
ised by  an  Enclosure  Aot,  agrees  with  Mr.  Hus- 
kinson.  Each  reads  between  the  lines  of  the 
calculation  ; and  if  the  whole  Christmas  pudding 
of  ideas,  wishes,  and  feelings  were  dissected,  it 
might  seem  some  such  farrago  as  we  placed  next 
the  heading  of  this  letter. 

Confessing  to  much  more  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Cole  than  with  Mr.  Huskinson,  I am  going  to 
try  my  hand  at  a bit  of  political  economy.  I 
commence  at  an  earlier  point  than  does  Mr. 
Oole, — the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  paint- 
ings. I begin  with  the  purchase  of  materials  at 
the  colour-shop.  Suppose  (a  liberal  supposition, 
perhaps)  that  a landscape  by  Turner  consumed 
51.  in  materials  ; then  by  the  admixture  of,  let 
us  say,  1951.  worth  of  Human  Soul,  the  selling 
price  of  the  compound  becomes  2001. ; after 
which,  let  Mr.  Cole’s  further  calculations  of 
augmented  value  be  brought  to  bear.  Did  high 
farming  or  turnip  husbandry  ever  do  more  for 
augmenting  value  than  this  manure  of  human 
soul  ? Why,  it  is  some  4,000  per  cent. 

And  how  is  the  1951.  worth  of  human  soul 
ever  to  be  reared  to  the  perfection  we  have  seen 
it  to  attain  in  past  time,  unless  the  painter’s 
sketching-grounds  arc  left  intact;  unless  his 
freedom  to  wander  at  his  own  sweet  will  is 
secured  to  him;  unless  the  road  that  he  travels 
still  continues  to  present  the  varied  widths  which 
used  to  diversify  it,  instead  of  being  narrowed  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  30  ft.  ? 

We  said  1951.  worth  of  human  soul.  Whoso 
soul  ? Not  alone  the  painter’s.  The  painter 
must  have  a purchaser.  The  purchaser  must 
have  a host  of  amateurs  to  sympathise  with  him 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  acquisition.  All 
these  are  sharers  in  the  1951.  worth  of  human 
soul.  All  ought  to  have  their  roving  grounds,  as 
the  painter  must  have  his  sketching- ground, 
with  picturesque  features  left  intaot,  to  keep 
alive  their  enthusiasm. 

Illogical  as  it  may  be,  it  would  seem  as  if 
even  in  a case  involving  the  grave  precision  of 
legal  proceedings,  it  still  seems  quite  natural  to 
mix  up  incommensurable  things  like  sentiment 
and  value,  present  wants  and  antiquated  sources 
of  supply,  London  Bridge  and  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Witness  that  imbroglio  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  involved  Epping  Forest. 
./Esthetic  sentiment  plus  the  City  of  London’s 
money,  multiplied  into  one  of  those  old-world 
arrangements  by  which  the  peasant  managed  to 
subsist  on  the  land  of  his  birth  before  the  parish 
allowance  became  a customary  source  of  income 
to  him,  or  the  workhouse  the  recognised  home  of 
his  old  age;  the  mixture  stirred  up  in  the  same 
cauldron,  with  enough  hatred,  malice,  and  un- 
charitableness  to  make  it  boil  over. 

“ Swelter’d  venom,  sleeping  got, 

Boil  thou  first  in  the  charmed  pot, 

For  a charm  of  powerful  trouble,  > 

Like  a hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

Pepper  with  legal  acumen,  salt  with  common 
aenao,  and,  lo  and  behold,  a grave  legal  decision 
within  a court  of  equity,  and  a display  ot  fire- 
works far  off  upon  the  scene  of  contention.— G.  M. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


BUILDING  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  in 
Birmingham  with  regard  to  new  bye-laws  pro- 
posed as  to  future  building  in  the  town.  How- 
ever great  the  desire  to  prevent  over-crowding, 
and  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
thickly-inhabited  parts  of  Birmingham,  there 
seems  to  have  arisen  a feeling  that  the  proposal 
of  the  Town  Council  will  tend  to  increase  the 
rents  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes 
without  decreasing  the  evils  they  have  sought  to 
prevent.  Landowners,  house-owners,  architects, 
builders,  and  tenants,  are  equally  opposed  to  the 
restrictions  intended,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
building  operations.  The  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Society,  on  the  21st  ult.,  passed  a re- 
solution,— 

“That  while  approving  of  the  object  the  Town  Council 
have  in  view  in  framing  the  new  bye-laws,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  society  that  if  the  laws  are  confirmed  as  at  present 
proposed  they  will  cause  serious  delay,  expense,  and  in- 
convenience in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  also 
act  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  architects  and  their 
clients,  as  well  as  those  of  land  and  property  owners.'* 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Arnold,  solicitor 
for  two  of  the  largest  local  landowners,  by  the 
mayor,  at  a speoial  meeting  of  the  Town  Council, 
expressing  his  apprehension  that  the  street  and 
building  clauses  would  prove  most  ruinous  to  the 
town.  Both  architects  and  builders  assert  that 
the  clauses  as  to  separation  of  buildings,  the 
dimensions  of  courtyards,  as  also  the  Bize  of 
doors  and  windows,  and  similar  regulations, 
would  render  it  difficult  for  the  working  classes 
to  live  in  the  small  houses,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  rent  they  would  entail,  which,  it  is 
thought,  would  be  nearly  doubled : hence  the 
inhabitants  would  be  driven  into  apartments, 
and  thereby  increase  the  over-crowding  of  places 
requiring  relief,  some  of  the  rooms  that  were 
inhabited,  as  Alderman  Manton  stated,  not  being 
fit  for  pigs.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  however, 
that  the  Town  Council  are  only  anxious  for  the 
well-being  of  the  town,  audits  good  sanitary  and 
moral  condition,  and  hence  their  proposal  for  its 
future  regulation  will  not  be  adopted  without 
full  discussion. 


YORK  CITY  AND  COUNTY  BANK. 

The  new  Bank  Offices  in  Parliament-street, 
which  have  been  in  progress  of  ereotion  during 
the  last  eighteen  months,  according  to  the  local 
Herald,  have  been  opened  for  business.  The  pre- 
sent Bank  was  ereoted  in  1835,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Robinson  & Andrews,  architects.  Since 
that  date  the  population  of  the  city  of  York  has 
very  greatly  increased,  and  the  business  of  bank- 
ing by  joint-Btock  companies,  which  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  has  succeeded  beyond  antici. 
pations.  The  premises,  which  were  thought 
spacious  enough  forty  years  ago,  have  long  been 
too  limited  for  the  present  requirements  of  the 
York  City  and  County  Banking  Compauy.  The 
directors,  therefore,  decided  to  enlarge  their 
present  building,  and  purchased  premises  in 
Market-street,  adjoining  their  Parliament-street 
property.  The  plans  were  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
J.  B.&  W.  Atkinson,  of  York,  architects,  and  the 
works  have  been  carried  on  without  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  business  in  the  existing  bank 
offioes,  the  new  bank  beiDg  situated  immediately 
behind  the  present  one. 

Owing  to  the  irregular  shape  of  the  site,  and 
light  being  obtainable  on  one  side  only,  the  archi- 
tects have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a well -lighted  and  symmetrical  room;  this, 
however,  has  been  successfully  accomplished. 
The  new  bank  will  be  approached  through  the 
present  entrance  in  Parliament-street,  from 
which  a vestibule,  having  glass  doors,  will  lead 
into  the  bank,  which  consists  of  a rectangular- 
Bhaped  room,  37  ft.  by  18  ft.  This  contains  the 
Bpaoe  for  the  public,  and  counter,  the  latter  being 
26  ft.  long  and  4 ft.  wide.  Behind  the  counter 
is  the  portion  reserved  for  the  clerks,  averaging 
24  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  bank  proper  has  a semi- 
circular ceiling,  28  ft.  high  from  the  floor;  in  the 
centre  of  this  ceiling  is  a flat  dome,  18  ft.  in 
diameter  ; at  the  apex  of  the  dome  is  a circular 
skylight,  9 ft.  in  diameter,  and  35  ft.  from  floor 
to  glass.  The  ceiling  of  this  part  is  of  plaster, 
panelled  and  moulded,  all  executed  by  Mr. 
Francis  Rawling,  of  this  city.  The  walls  and 
oolumns  are  executed  in  Parian  cement,  and 
painted ; wooden  panels,  painted  in  dark  purple, 
are  fixed  all  round  the  bank.  The  floor  of  the 
entrance  vestibule  and  space  for  the  public  are 
laid  with  a new  description  of  tile-paving,  manu- 
factured in  Antwerp  by  Mr.  Ludwig  Oppen- 


heimer,  the  surface  of  whioh  is  unglazed,  and  the 
objection  of  slipperiness  thus  obviated.  The 
space  for  clerks  is  finished  in  a similar  manner 
to  the  other  part  of  the  bank,  having  arched  and 
panelled  ceilings.  The  whole  of  the  desks  are 
mahogany,  the  workmanship  of  the  counter  being 
that  of  Mr.  Rookledge,  of  Stonegate,  and  of  the 
remainder  of  the  cabinet  and  joiners’  work  and 
the  desks  that  of  Messrs.  J.  P.  & W.  Harrison, 
of  York.  Below,  there  i3  ample  strong-room 
accommodation,  which  is  connected  with  the 
bank  by  means  of  ingenious  hydraulic-lifts,  pro- 
vided by  Messrs.  T.  Cooke  & Sons. 

The  bank  is  heated  by  air,  which  is  conveyed 
direct  from  outside,  and  passed  over  a coil  of 
hot-water  pipes  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  is  then 
transmitted  into  the  bank  through  grates,  which 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

The  various  contractors,  who  have  carried  out 
the  works  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  are : — 
Messrs.  Weatherly  & Rymer,  brick  and  stone 
work ; Messrs.  J.  P.  & W.  Harrison,  carpenters 
and  joiners’  work  and  clerks’  desks ; Mr. 
Prudanes,  plumbing;  Mr.  Rawling,  plastering; 
Mr.  Baynes,  slating;  Mr.  Dods worth,  painting  ; 
the  York  Railway  Plant  Company,  ironwork; 
Mr.  Rookledge,  counter ; Messrs.  Cooke  & Sons, 
hydraulic  lifts  ; Mr.  Fryer,  heating;  Mr.  Oppen- 
heimer,  Manchester,  tile-floor. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  it  is  a source  of 
much  regret  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Atkinson,  the  senior 
architect,  and  Mr.  Peter  Rymer,  one  of  the  con- 
tractors for  the  builder’s  work,  were  both 
removed  by  death  during  the  progress  of  the 
work. 


THE  RIVERS  POLLUTION  COMMISSION. 

The  fifth  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
in  1868  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting the  pollution  of  rivers  is  issued,  and 
their  conclusions  are  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

We  are  of  opinion  that  any  law  having  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  river  pollution  should, — 

1.  Absolutely  forbid  under  adequate  penalties 
the  casting  of  solid  matters  into  the  river 
channels ; 

2.  Enact  the  foregoing  standards  of  purity 
below  which  any  liquid  discharges  into  water- 
courses should,  with  the  exceptions  already 
mentioned,  be  forbidden ; 

3.  Give  power  to  all  manufacturers  in  towns, 
except  those  of  gas,  paraffin  oil,  pyroligneous 
acid,  animal  charcoal,  Un-plate  and  galvanised 
iron,  to  discharge  their  drainage  waterB  into  the 
town  sewers  under  suitable  regulations ; 

4.  Confer  additional  powers  on  corporations, 
local  boards,  manufacturers,  and  mine-owners  to 
take  land  compulsorily,  under  " provisional 
order,”  for  the  purpose  of  storing  their  waste 
refuse,  or  of  cleansing  sewage  or  other  foul 
liquids,  either  by  irrigation,  filtration,  or  other, 
wine. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  equal  and 
efficient  administration  throughout  the  country 
of  any  Act  that  may  be  passed  for  these  pur- 
poses would  be  best  secured  by  the  appointment 
of  inspectors,  to  whom  should  be  committed  the 
duty  of  detecting  and  proving  offences  against 
the  law,  and  of  procuring  the  conviction  of 
offenders.  We  are,  however,  strongly  of  opinion 
that  in  order  to  secure  the  independence  of  these 
inspectors  from  local  influence  they  should,  like 
the  inspectors  under  the  Alkali  Aot,  hold  their 
appointments  from  your  Majesty’s  Government. 

On  the  formation  of  River  Conservancy  Boards 
with  limited  authority  for  local  taxation,  and 
power  to  authorise  and  direct  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  of  river  improvement, — as,  for 
example,  in  the  purchase  and  removal  of  weirs, 
the  straightening  and  deepening  of  watercourses, 
and  the  formation  of  upland  reservoirs, — we  have 
already  stated  our  opinion  in  our  report  (1870) 
on  the  Mersey  and  Ribble  basins.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a large  field  for  useful  work  in 
every  important  river-basin  both  in  England  and 
Scotland  for  a Conservancy  Board  of  this  kind  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  whenever  the  necessity  of 
the  various  river  improvements  which  it  would 
direct  and  superintend  shall  have  become  urgent, 
a representative  body  of  this  kind  will  be  indis- 
pensable, having  power,  in  connexion  with  the 
local  and  corporate  authorities  within  the  river 
basin,  to  levy  rates  for  defraying  the  cost  of 
whatever  operations  it  may  direct.  But  we  are 
convinced  that  the  thing  of  immediate  and  im- 
perative importance  in  connexion  with  river 
improvement  throughout  the  country  is  simply 
the  prohibition,  under  adequate  penalties,  of  the 
gross  pollution  whioh  at  present  renders  so  much 
of  the  running  water  of  this  country  useless  to 
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manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and  the  public 
generally. 

The  conclusions  which  we  thus  humbly  submit 
fo>  your  Maiesty  have  been  arrived  at  after  an 
inspection  of  nearly  every  town  and  district  in 
Great  Britain  where  any  manufacturing  or 
mining  operations  of  importance  are  carried  on. 
We  have,  moreover,  personally  examined,  during 
the  past  five  years,  forty-nine  woollen  factories, 
fourteen  works  in  which  cotton  is  dyed,  printed, 
or  bleached  ; sixteen  chemioal  and  alkali  works  ; 
ten  linen,  jute,  and  flax  mills ; five  silk-mills  and 
dye-works;  nineteen  paper-mills  ; four  paraffine- 
oil  works  ; four  alcohol  distilleries  ; four  starch 
works  ; four  tanneries ; one  sugar  factory ; two 
soap  works  ; one  salt  works ; five  cutlery  works  ; 
one  nickel  foundry ; four  silver,  German  silver, 
and  electrotype  works ; five  brass  foundries ; 
eight  wire,  tin-plate,  and  galvanising  works  ; 
three  iron  works  ; sixty-nine  mines  ; besides 
forty-three  works  for  the  purification  of  sewage, 
and  the  standards  of  purity  below  which  we 
recommend  that  all  liquid  discharge  into  river- 
channels  be  forbidden,  have  been  adopted  after 
an  investigation  which  has  involved  no  fewer 
than  1,200  analyses  of  the  various  drainage 
waters  which  offend  them,  before  and  after  the 
various  modes  of  treatment  which  we  have  in- 
vestigated, in  addition  to  more  than  2,000 
samples  of  river  and  other  waters  before  and 
after  pollution. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

West  London. — On  the  22nd  ult.,  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Wet.t 
London  School  of  Art,  Great  Portland-strei-f, 
took  place.  Mr.  Forsyth,  M.P.,  presided.  By 
the  report  of  the  head  master,  Mr.  George  A. 
Stewart,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  students 
during  the  present  year  had  been  590,  being  a 
decrease  of  fifty-seven  on  the  number  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  two  most  successful  competi- 
tors have  gained  valuable  appointments  through 
their  talent, — Mr.  Henry  Noble,  who  takes  the 
national  bronze  medal,  as  chief  designer  to  a 
large  Manchester  firm  ; and  Mr.  Carl  Jahn,  as 
Master  of  the  Mint  at  Helsingford  (Finland). 
Mr.  Forsyth,  in  making  the  distribution,  con- 
gratulated the  students  upon  the  nature  of  their 
occupation.  They  could  not  obtain  excellence  in 
art,  and  could  not  hope  even  to  obtain  mediocrity, 
unless  they  were  determined  to  give  to  it  un- 
flinching and  persevering  attention.  Another 
piece  of  advioe  was  worthy  of  their  notice, 
“ Be  modest,” — not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  but  the  modesty  of  being  content  to  be 
pupils  before  they  were  critics.  They  would  do 
well  to  avoid  caprice  or  affectation.  It  was  to 
schools  of  this  kind  that  they  looked  for  a better 
taste  in  the  art  studies  of  the  metropolis,  and 
for  redressing  such  evils,  even,  as  the  disgraceful 
state  in  which  the  streets  of  London  sometimes 
were. 

Carlisle. — On  Monday,  the  21st  ult.,  the  annual 
exhibition  of  works  executed  by  the  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Art  in  this  city  was  opened  to  the 
public,  the  works  being  displayed  in  the  school- 
room. The  generality  of  them,  according  to  the 
Carlisle  Journal,  are  of  a more  ambitious  cha- 
raoter  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
there,  though,  at  the  same  time,  there  appear  to 
be  fewer  pictures  done  in  oils.  The  advance 
steps  consist  in  the  increased  number  and  better 
quality  of  the  water-colours,  and  the  more  re- 
fined nature  of  the  pencil-drawings  from  the 
antique.  The  water-colours  are  of  very  unequal 
merit;  though  many  are  of  high  quality,  show- 
ing good  draughtsmanship  and  purity  of  taste  in 
colouring ; others  are  inferior  in  drawing  and 
crude  in  execution.  The  exhibition  is  superior 
to  any  previous  one  in  the  same  school,  and  is 
of  a more  attractive  character  throughout,  while 
the  collection  is  supplemented  by  several  superior 
engravings  and  water-colour  studies  from  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. — An  Art  LoaD  Exhibition 
was  opened  in  the  Town-hall  at  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  in  connexion  with  the 
School  of  Art  of  that  town.  The  proceeds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of 
the  school,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  the  Princesq  Royal  during  the  last 
Bea3on.  The  opening  speech  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Baillie  Cochrane,  the  member 
for  the  Island.  A large  number  of  prizes  were 
presented  to  the  successful  candidates. 

Northampton  Science  Classes. — On  thelSth  ult., 
the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  to  the  successful  students  of  the 
Scienoe  Classes  connected  with  the  Northampton 
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Museum  were  distributed  by  the  Mayor  in  Mr. 
Lees’s  school-room,  Derngate,  where  the  meet- 
ings of  the  classes  are  held.  The  Mayor,  before 
proceeding  with  the  distribution,  said  it  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  distribute  those  prizes, 
because  they  showed  the  amount  of  application 
and  diligence  students  must  have  given  to  their 
studies  in  order  to  gain  the  prizes  he  saw  before 
him.  They  were  a'l  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  and  God,  their  maker,  had  placed  them 
in  a wonderful  world,  and  it  behoved  them,  not 
only  to  know  themselves,  but  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  elements  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. The  instruction  they  were  receiving 
at  those  classes  was  fitting  them  for  honourable 
usefulness  in  the  future.  The  first  prize,  a bronze 
medal,  given  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hensman,  five  sub- 
jects, was  won  by  Brian  Norris  ; 2nd,  151. 
scholarship,  also  by  Brian  Norris ; and  the  3rd, 
151.  scholarship,  by  Frank  Morris.  In  addition 
to  numerous  other  prizes,  thirty-seven  first 
and  sixty-eight  second-class  certificates  were 
awarded.  The  Science  and  Art  Department 
have  also  offered  scholarships  at  the  South 
Kensington  School  of  Science  to  Mr.  Law  and 
Mr.  B.  Norris,  and  one  of  the  late  members  of 
the  classes  has  been  appointed  assistant  at  the 
same  school. 


THE  AMATEUR. 

The  amateur  architectural  critic  has  come  in 
for  some  hard  sayings  recently  ; the  last  two  or 
three  weeks  in  particular.  He  has  been  called 
“ hysterical,”  and  other  bad  names,  in  assem- 
blies of  grave  and  reverend  seniors  of  the  pro- 
fesBion,  and  wonder  has  been  expressed  that  he 
should  ever  have  been  listened  to  at  all.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  architects  generally  had  been 
guilty  of  a great  want  of  foresight  and  care  for 
their  own  interests,  in  ever  encouraging  the 
amateur  as  they  had  done  in  times  past.  They 
had  done  more  than  encourage  him,  indeed  they 
had  “ bowed  the  knee  to  Baal”  ! invited  him  to 
come  and  rebuke  them  for  their  misdeeds,  and 
humbled  themselves  before  him.  Under  such 
treatment  no  one  could  wonder  that  the  amateur 
critic  “ waxed  fat  and  kicked,”  and  had  como  to 
think  himself  a very  privileged  person,  and  to 
give  himself  airs  ; and  now  some  of  the  archi- 
tects say  they  have  had  enough  of  him. 

This  kind  of  re-action  against  the  amateur  is 
part  of  the  searching  of  hearts  which  takes 
place  whenever  any  adverse  criticism,  however 
unfair  or  overcharged,  is  directed  against  the 
profession  by  the  public  press.  There  is  a cry 
raised  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  respected,  and 
then  comes  the  question,  why  not  ? And  on  this 
occasion  the  amateur  is  arraigned,  and  made  the 
scapegoat,  pro  ten i.  He  has  behaved  ungraciously 
and  ungratefully.  We  have  read  hiB  “hysterioal  ” 
criticisms  and  praised  them,  even  spoken  of 
them  with  a sort  of  awe ; we  have  invited  him 
to  our  meetings,  allowed  him  to  reprove  or  even 
bully  us  vivd  voce  and  in  print ; and  now  he  (the 
amateur,  in  the  abstract)  joins  in  a cry  against 
us,  [if  indeed  he  is  not  the  main  author  of  it; 
refuses  our  gold  medals,  and  generally  insinuates 
his  opinion  that  wo  are  worth  nothing.  And 
after  this  kind  of  behaviour,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  he  should  be  told  to  mind  his  own 
business,  and  not  interfere  any  more. 

This  seems  to  be  the  substance  of  a feeling 
which  has  lately  received  rather  strong  expres- 
sion now  and  then,  and  was  emphasised  at  a 
recent  Institute  discussion.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  attitude  assumed  towards  the 
architect  by  the  representative  of  dilettantism 
on  that  occasion  could  hardly  tend  to  modify  the 
feeling.  One  is  always  glad,  no  doubt,  to  meet 
persons  having  extended  interests  and  studies 
beyond  the  range  of  the  profession ; it  is  even 
very  agreeable  to  be  able  to  learn  anything 
from  them ; but  when  an  able  lawyer  recounts 
to  a body  of  architects,  with  perfect  sang  froid, 
his  method  of  adjusting  a competition,  the 
results  of  which  had  been  unsatisfactory, 
by  the  simple  formula, — “ I will  give  you  a plan, 
if  you  will  make  your  architect  adopt  it,” — this 
seems  to  be  clanking  the  chain  a little  too  openly. 
One  might,  perhaps,  tolerate  being  managed  by 
amateurs,  if  they  made  themselves  agreeable ; 
but  it  is  hardly  in  human  nature  to  like  being 
told  that  you  are  managed. 

And  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  charge 
against  the  amateur  is  not  groundless.  For  some 
reason,  architecture  seems  to  be  a matter  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  laid  hold  of  and  speculated 
upon,  and  even  empirically  practised  by  amateurs : 
a fact  to  be  attributed  partly  to  its  less  precise 
definition  in  comparison  with  other  arts,  but  in 


great  measure  to  the  prevalence  of  mere  restora- 
tion and  reproduction  of  older  style  in  modern 
practice.  When  the  art  is  made  to  consist  in 
the  accurate  imitation  of  any  older  style,  rather 
than  on  the  solution  of  modern  problems  in  con- 
struction, a field  is  opened  for  the  amateur,  in 
which  he  can  Bhine  with  little  difficulty.  He 
is  not  troubled  with  the  petty  details  of  actual 
practice  ; he  is  generally  a man  of  some  means 
and  plenty  of  leisure ; and  it  is  no  great 
undertaking  for  him  to  inspect  old  buildings, 
look  up  authorities,  and  make  himself  ap- 
parently perfect  in  whatever  has  been  done,  and 
then  come  down  upon  the  unfortunate  architect 
whom  he  chooses  to  accuse,  in  a “ restoration,”  of 
want  of  attention  to  precedent,  and  whom  he 
threatens  with  the  thunders  of  some  society 
ending  in  “ ogical.”  We  say  the  amateur  is 
“ apparently  ” well  up  in  all  these  things,  be- 
cause, in  fact,  it  is  generally  only  the  outside 
appearances  which  he  has  troubled  himself  with, 
and  when  it  comes  to  a question  of  the  bearing 
of  construction  upon  the  design,  he  is  commonly 
nowhere.  Nor  does  his  knowledge  of  past  pre- 
cedent in  any  way  enable  him,  as  a rule,  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  archi- 
tect, except  as  to  mere  reproduction  of  ancient 
details.  It  is  therefore  in  the  sphere  of  restora- 
tion of  old  work  that  the  amateur  has  generally 
been  most  demonstrative,  and  his  view  of  his 
own  position  is  pretty  much  that  suggested  by 
the  “fine  old  English  gentleman,”  who  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
recent  lecture,  and  assured  his  audience  that 
the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments,  so  far 
as  it  had  been  achieved,  was  mainly  due  to 
amateurs.  We  do  not  think  this  gentleman’s 
position  would  stand  the  test  of  facts  and 
figures,  if  the  evidence  on  the  point  could  be 
brought  forward  in  extenso ; and  in  cases  where 
it  would  appear  that  the  amateur  had  been  the 
chief  agent  in  the  matter,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  this  was  only  because  the  said 
amateur,  from  some  acoident  of  social  or  political 
position,  was  enabled  to  bring  influence  to  bear 
more  directly  on  the  public,  and  that  the  despised 
architect  was  in  many  such  cases  the  primum 
mobile,  after  all. 

Then,  besides  the  social  and  archaeological 
amateur,  there  is  the  literary  amateur, — the  per- 
son against  whom,  mainly,  strong  opinions  have 
been  expressed.  The  mischief  of  this  class  of 
amateur  is  that  he  indulges  usually  in  a great 
deal  of  rhapsodical  writing  on  the  artistic  side 
of  architecture,  without  knowing  anything  of  its 
practical  and  constructive  problems.  In  this 
way  he  falls  into  many  cesthetic  pitfalls,  and  gives 
out,  in  beautiful  and  choice  language,  principles 
and  theories  which  every  practical  architect,  we 
might  almost  say  every  man  of  sound  common 
sense  and  good  education,  knows  to  be  mere  talk 
and  moonshine.  The  public,  however,  believe  in 
his  moonshine,  partly  because  he  not  infrequently 
writes  well;  partly  because  he  is  one  of  them- 
selves and  makes  no  claim  to  professional  exclu- 
siveness ; and  partly  because  the  architects,  or 
certain  of  them,  have  weakly  bowed  down  to 
him,  and  adopted  his  opinions  and  theories, 
chiefly  (in  general)  as  a weapon  in  combating 
those  of  another  clique  in  their  own  profession. 
That  is  where  much  of  the  mischief  originates. 
The  profession  are  divided  against  themselves, 
and  one  party  are  only  too  ready  to  flatter  and 
make  common  cause  with  a man  who  is  good  at 
his  pen,  and  who  will  write  against  their  pro- 
fessional or  artistic  opponents.  We  will  not 
say  the  amateur  has  done  no  good.  He  has  con- 
trived probably  to  interest  the  general  reading 
public  in  architecture  more  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  interested.  But  he  has 
done  so  in  almost  every  instance  (if  not  in  every 
one)  from  a partial  and  one-sided  point  of  view, 
and  with  a partial  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
his  subject.  He  would  have  been  shown  up  for  this 
at  once,  whether  he  were  lay  or  clerical  (the  par- 
sons are  great  hands  at  this  sort  of  architectural 
romancing),  if  the  profession  had  combined  to 
keep  him  in  check.  But  a clique  of  them  have 
upheld  and  encouraged  him,  in  order  to  use  him 
for  their  own  purposes,  in  recommending  their 
own  set  of  ideas  to  an  easily  deluded  public. 
And  now  they  begin  to  find  that  ho  is  inclined 
to  take  tho  office  of  teacher  upon  himself,  and 
to  assume  an  air  of  authority,  and  lecture  them 
from  the  position  to  which  some  of  them  have 
inconsiderately  elevated  him.  The  remedy  is 
simple.  Let  the  profession  combine  together 
and  show  the  amateur  to  his  proper  place.  He 
may  be  useful  in  collecting  information,  and  in 
writing  agreeable  books  which  stimulate  public 
interest  in  architecture.  But  he  has  no  claim  to 


dogmatise  either  to  the  architects  themselves  or 
to  the  public ; and  if  he  goes  beyond  his  last  he 
is  sure  to  be  discredited  in  the  end.  Archi- 
tecture is  the  only  liberal  or  artistic  profession, 
in  which  the  amateur  is  allowed  thus  to  parade 
himself  as  the  instructor  of  the  profession,  nob 
only  with  temporary  impunity,  but  with  applause 
and  encouragement  from  certain  sections  of  the 
architects.  An  amateur  engineering  or  medical 
dogmatiser  would  soon  be  shut  up.  It  rests 
with  the  architects  themselves  to  bring  these 
rather  self-satisfied  gentlemen  to  a sense  of 
their  real  position. 


REJECTION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 
ACT  IN  LAMBETH. 

If  the  decisions  of  the  ratepayers  of  Islington, 
Bethnal-green,*  and  Lambeth  are  to  be  received 
as  a test,  there  seems  little  hope  at  present  of 
the  artizan  class  in  the  metropolis  having  the 
privilege  of  availing  themselves  of  those  oppor- 
tunities of  intellectual  improvement  and  scientific 
advancement  which  the  establishment  of  public 
libraries  affords,  and  which  has  already  been  so 
clearly  manifested  as  regards  several  of  the  large 
towns  in  the  provinces.  Within  the  last  four 
weeks  Islington  and  Bethnal-green  have  refused 
to  adopt  the  Act,  and  on  Wednesday  evening  last 
week,  at  a meeting  held  at  the  Horns  Tavern,  in 
Kennington,  the  ratepayers  of  Lambeth  adopted 
a similar  course.  According  to  the  reported 
proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  question,  as  well 
as  from  information  which  we  have  received  from 
persons  who  were  eye-witnesses,  the  conduct  of 
the  majority  of  those  present  afforded  the  most 
painfully  conclusive  evidence  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Act  was  really  required  in  the 
parish.  Every  person  who  attempted  to  speak 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act  appears  to 
have  been  literally  howled  down.  No  statement 
whatever  in  support  of  the  libraries  being 
established  was  permitted,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  opposed  the  proposal,  were  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  libraries  were  desirable,  but 
that  their  establishment  at  tho  present  time, 
involving  the  limited  penny  rate  for  their  support, 
was  inopportune.  It  was  in  vain  that  several 
gentlemen  endeavoured  to  instance  the  case  of 
Sueffield,  and  other  towns,  where  the  libraries 
are  now  in  operation,  with  a rate  of  little  more 
than  a halfpenny  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Applegarth, 
amongst  others  who  claimed  a fair  hearing  for 
the  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  was 
not  allowed  to  say  a word,  and  at  length  he 
retired,  after  stating  very  emphatically,  “I  enter 
my  protest  against  the  cowardly  conduct  pur- 
sued by  a number  of  persons  in  this  meeting,  in 
deliberately  bowling  down  every  man  who  has 
uttered  or  tried  to  say  a word  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  these  Acts.” 

It  should  be  stated  that  at  several  preliminary 
meetings  held  in  different  parts  of  the  parish, 
before  the  general  ratepayers’  meeting  at  the 
Horns,  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Acts  were  carried.  The  project  was  first 
originated  by  a number  of  gentlemen,  whose 
objeot  it  is  to  associate  the  libraries  with  tho 
museum  in  South  London,  which  is  now  likely 
to  be  carried  out,  the  excavations  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  intended  building  being  at  present  in 
progress.  They  are  desirous  to  have  in  Lam- 
beth a free  library,  and  a museum  and  art  and 
science  classes  in  connexion  with  it,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  which  were  passed 
upon  the  understanding  that  such  libraries, 
museums,  and  classes,  were  very  desirable.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy 
observed  that  “ if  it  was  true  that  the  workmen 
of  the  Continent  had  every  facility  given  them 
to  study  special  subjects,  models  of  the  antique, 
and  beauty  of  form  in  the  various  galleries  and 
museums  free,  it  was  time  that  something  was 
done  in  the  same  direction  in  this  country,  or 
we  should  find  our  workmen  left  behind  in 
excellence  of  workmanship.  It  was  time  that 
the  rule  of  thumb  should  be  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  men  engaged  in  work  should  endeavour 
to  make  the  most  useful  things  in  the  most 
beautiful  forms.”  Mr.  Percy  Hart,  another 
speaker  at  one  of  these  meetings,  said  he  hoped 
the  Act  would  be  adopted,  and  that  the  disgrace 
would  no  longer  continue  of  the  ratepayers  in 
Lambeth  not  having  a single  building  of  such  an 


It  should  be  stated,  with  regard  to  Bethnal  Green, 
although  the  adoption  of  the  Act  was  carried  at  the 
ting  of  the  ratepayers  by  a show  of  hands,  the  Vestry 
i since  refused  to  act  upon  it,  on  1 ho 
rman  of  the  ratepayers’  meeting  refused  to  grant  a 
when  demanded. 
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educational  character  which  they  could  call 
their  own.  With  reference  to  the  first  or  central 
library  proposed  to  be  built,  Mr.  Symons  stated 
that  there  was  a piece  of  land  at  the  junction  of 
the  Brixton-road  and  Camberwell  New-road, 
which  he  had  reason  to  know  could  be  had  from 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  as  a site  for  the  proposed 
new  building.  Mr,  Storr  also  stated  that  the 
rateable  value  of  Lambeth  was  close  upon  a 
million,  and  that  a rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound  would 
realise  from  3,7001.  to  4,0002. 


DISSENSIONS  IN  EAST  GRINSTEAD. 

The  oeiling  of  East  Grinstead  church  has  been 
taken  down,  and  the  plaster  has  been  removed 
from  the  walls,  and  a large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants  are  very  cross  about  it.  An  indignation 
meeting  was  held  last  week,  and  it  was  resolved, 
— “ That  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  be  called 
upon  to  restore  and  replace  what  has  been  pulled 
down  and  damaged,  and  in  case  they  refuse  that 
a suit  be  instituted  to  compel  them  to  do  so.” 
What  has  been  done  may  or  may  not  be  an 
improvement,  we  are  not  bound  to  say  which  ; 
but  surely  the  vicar  would  have  shown  himself 
wiser  if  he  had  first  told  the  parishioners  what 
he  was  about  to  do. 


BUILDING  ON  THE  DULWICH  COLLEGE 
ESTATE. 

The  trustees  of  the  Dulwich  College  Estate 
have  given  notice,  by  direction  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  of  their  intention  to  grant  build- 
ing leases  of  certain  portions  of  the  property, 
for  the  term  of  84  years,  at  annual  ground-rents 
named,  the  lessees  in  each  lease  to  expend  not 
less  than  a stipulated  sum  in  the  erection  of 
dwellings.  In  one  case,  the  plots  of  land  to  be 
leased  are  situated  in  Half  Moon-lane,  Dulwich, 
having  a frontage  thereto  of  25  ft.  The  annual 
ground-rent  of  these  plots  is  62.  5a.,  and  not  less 
than  5002.  are  to  be  expended  in  buildings. 
Another  plot  to  be  let  is  also  in  Half  Moon-lane, 
having  a frontage  of  110  ft.,  and  a depth  of 
300  ft.  In  this  case  tho  annual  ground-rent  is 
292.  10s.,  and  the  minimum  sum  to  be  expended 
in  building  is  1,5002. 


ST.  MARY’S,  BRINKLEY. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Brinkley, 
near  Newmarket,  was  re-opened  on  Christmas 
day.  The  chancel  has  been  partially  rebuilt, 
and  a vestry  added ; the  chancel  arch  enlarged, 
and  the  chancel  re-seated  with  open  benches,  in 
lieu  of  high  pews.  New  open  roofs  of  pitch  pine, 
with  curved  ribs,  have  been  put  to  the  nave  and 
aisles,  and  a new  clearstory  built.  The  windows 
throughout  have  been  renewed  in  Box  ground 
stone, — in  place  of  the  clunch,  a soft  local 
stone, — and  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  in 
lead  lights.  The  walls  internally  have  been  re- 
plastered (a  stoup,  and  a small  piscina  of  some 
merit  having  been  discovered  bricked  up),  and 
have  been  refaced  with  flintwork  externally.  It 
is  intended  to  rebuild  the  porch  and  reseat  the 
nave  as  soon  as  funds  will  allow.  The  work  has 
cost  about  1,0002.,  and  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Mason  & Son,  of  Haverhill,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Frederick  Thomson, 
architect,  of  Adelphi. 


IMPERFECTIONS  OF  ROADS 
AND  STREETS. 

In  a paper  on  the  imperfections  of  our  roads 
and  streets  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Scientific  Industry,  Manchester, 
Mr.  Evan  Leigh,  the  lecturer,  after  admitting 
that  Manchester  had  little  cause  for  complaint 
with  regard  to  the  improvements  which  had  of 
late  been  carried  out  in  the  paving  of  the  streets, 
urged  that  notwithstanding  this  neither  it  nor 
any  of  our  large  towns  were,  in  this  respect, 
what  they  might  be,  at  a much  less  expense 
withal,  under  a totally  different  system.  The 
means  which  he  proposed  were  novel,  but  quite 
practical.  He  discarded  metal  tramways  alto- 
gether as  unsuitable  to  the  general  public.  He 
wished  to  see  a road  suitable  for  all  vehicles,  as 
smooth  as  a railway,  and  as  durable ; one  that 
could  be  worked  with  perhaps  a fourth  of  the 
present  tractional  power,  and  that  would 
cost  next  to  nothing  for  repairs,  after  the  first 
expense  in  laying  down.  Instead  of  the  pick  and 
spade,  which  continued  to  be  used  in  road- 
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making,  he  proposed  to  introduce  machinery 
and  steam-power.  For  this  purpose  he  would 
introduce  the  planing-machine,  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Roberts,  late  of 
Manchester,  or  Fox  of  Derby,  and  with  this,  if 
the  road  was  macadamised,  he  would  plane  it 
level  by  Bteam-power.  If  operating  upon  a street 
the  first  thing  would  be  to  rake  up  the  pavement 
to  the  breadth  of  a carriage-track,  then  to  run 
the  machine  over  it  with  the  cutters  set  at  a 
sufficient  depth  to  get  a hard  and  solid  founda- 
tion. The  machine  would  then  be  shifted  to 
another  part  of  tho  road,  leaving  behind  it  a 
road  foundation,  the  solidity,  uniformity,  and 
general  quality  of  which  could  never  be  produced 
by  hand  labour.  Following  the  machine  should 
be  a number  of  labourers  and  paviors,  laying 
down  at  a suitable  distance  apart  blocks  of  arti- 
ficial stone,  with  a facing  of  Portland  cement,  for 
the  carriage-wheels  to  run  upon. 
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EXPLOSIONS. 


Fatal  Explosion  at  Margate. — On  the  23rd  ult., 
an  explosion  took  place  at  Mr.  George  D.  Merten’s 
concentrated  worts  factory,  in  Herbert-place, 
Margate.  The  brewery  was  in  full  work.  The 
owner  and  other  persons  were  on  the  premises 
at  the  time.  The  building  and  its  contents,  and 
a portion  of  the  adjoining  premises,  were  in- 
stantly a mass  of  ruins,  and  one  boy  named 
Gibbs  (who  was  killed  on  the  spot),  and  three 
or  four  of  the  men  were  buried  under  the  dSbris. 
The  men  were  speedily  rescued,  all  being  more 
or  less  injured.  The  machinery,  packing  cases, 
bncks,  timber,  &c.,  were  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, a piece  of  iron  weighing  64  lb.  being 
thrown  through  the  roof  of  a building  200  yards 
distant.  The  outside  corrosion  of  one  of  the 
plates  which  was  embedded  in  the  brickwork 
was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

Serious  Qas  Explosions  at  Sheffield.  — A 
serious  gas  explosion  has  occurred  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  John  Brown  & Co.,  limited,  at 
Sheffield.  One  of  the  gas  mains  running  be- 
tween the  armour  plating-mill  and  the  press 
burst — probably  ;in  consequence  of  the  froBt — 
and  large  quantities  of  gas  escaped  through  the 
crevices  in  the  ground.  At  the  time  when  this 
happened  some  men  were  conveying  an  armour 
plate,  whilst  in  a welding  heat,  to  the  press  op- 
posite the  mill.  The  gas  ignited  at  the  hot 
plate,  and  immediately  exploded.  The  works 
were  in  darkness  for  six  hours,  owing  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  gas  supply.  No  one  was 
much  injured. — On  the  31st  ult.  a house,  situ- 
ated in  Rockingham- street,  Sheffield,  was  almost 
demolished  by  an  explosion  of  gas.  The  woman 
owning  the  house,  it  is  said,  was  blown  up  a 
chimney,  a girl  who  was  upstairs  was  precipitated 
through  the  window  into  the  street,  and  several 
others  were  hurt.  The  house  is  utterly  wrecked. 

Explosion  at  Maldon  Union-house.  — On  the 
2l8t  ult.,  an  explosion  occurred  in  one  of  the 
out-buildings]  of  the  new  workhouse  at  Maldon, 
used  as  the  fever  hospital, — a brick  and  slated 
single-floor  building,  divided  into  three  depart- 
ments, the  middle  of  which  contains  a kitchen 
allotted  to  the  nurse,  about  10  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
two  wards,  one  on  each  side  of  the  kitchen.  The 
kitchen  was  fitted  with  a range  of  moderate 
dimensions  against  the  wall  of  the  room  on  the 
right,  and  water  was  supplied  to  it  from  the 
main  through  a tank  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, placed  over  the  lobby  between  the  ceiling 
and  roof.  Benham  & Sons’  patent  circulating 
pipes  were  used,  and  on  their  system  a pipe 
conveys  the  cold  water  from  the  tank  down 
into  the  range  boiler,  and  on  becoming 
heated  the  water  passes  through  another  pipe 
up  into  the  hot-water  division  of  the  tank. 
The  kitchen  had  not  been  used  for  a con- 
siderable period,  but  as  part  of  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  was  to  be  cooked  there,  directions 
were  given  for  a fire  to  be  lighted.  On  Monday 
two  female  inmates  set  about  lighting  a fire,  and 
did  so  with  difficulty.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
crash  was  heard.  The  two  walls  separating  the 
kitchen  from  the  two  rooms  were  hurled  into 
them.  Half  the  chimney  lay  in  the  kitchen,  the 
other  half  6 ft.  or  8 ft.  into  the  room  on  the 
right.  The  kitchen  ceiling  had  been  torn  down 
Two  holes,  one  about  8 ft.  square,  were  made  by 
the  chimney  in  its  descent.  The  tank  had  left 
its  position  on  the  lobby,  portions  of  the  range 
were  scattered  here  and  there,  but  the  main  part 
was  buried  beneath  the  ddbris.  Broken  water 
and  gas  pipes,  and  windows,  and  heaps  of 
rafters,  &c.,  completed  the  scene  of  devastation. 


explosion  took  place  on  December  27th,  at  a shop 
in  Chorley,  Lancashire.  The  house  was  just 
tenanted  by  a Scotch  family  named  Waddell. 
They  had  been  told  not  to  light  the  kitchen  fire, 
as  the  pipes  from  a boiler  behind  the  grate  to 
the  bath-room  were  frozen ; but  the  waxming  was 
disregarded,  and  while  seven  persons  were 
sitting  round  the  fire  the  boiler  suddenly  burst 
with  a loud  report.  Six  persons  were  seriously 
injured. 

Explosion  at  Preston  Workhouse. — On  the  28th 
ult.  a fatal  accident  occurred  at  the  Preston 
Union  Workhouse,  Fulwood.  The  boys  were 
entering  the  school,  when  the  boiler  connected 
with  the  heating  apparatus  suddenly  exploded, 
scalding  two  children  severely  and  killing 
another. 

Croydon. — Last  week  a fatal  accident  occurred 
at  the  Croydon  Town-hall.  In  the  basement  of 
the  building  was  a boiler,  in  connexion  with  the 
heating  apparatus  employed  for  warming  the 
various  chambers,  and,  Saturday  being  the  day 
on  which  the  weekly  Petty  Sessions  are  held,  it 
was  the  duty  of  a man  named  Cahill,  the  hall- 
keeper,  to  get  the  bench-room  properly  warmed 
beforehand  for  the  occasion.  It  was  believed 
that  the  pipes  in  connexion  with  the  boiler  were 
to  Borne  extent  frozen,  and  in  consequence  the 
instructions  were  to  light  a very  slow  fire.  The 
fire  was  lighted  about  one  o’clock,  and  about 
twenty  minutes  past  two  Cahill  proceeded  down- 
stairs to  attend  to  the  furnace,  apparently 
intending  to  put  on  a little  more  fuel.  About  ten 
minutes  afterwards  Police-sergeant  Flaxman, 
32  W,  while  passing  along  Surrey-street,  heard 
a loud  report,  and  saw  steam  issuing  from  the 
lower  windows  in  the  rear  of  the  town-hall. 
Suspecting  that  an  explosion  had  occurred,  he 
immediately  ran  round  to  the  front  entrance  and 
proceeded  to  the  basement.  There  he  found  the 
boiler  had  burst  and  been  blown  to  pieces, 
scattering  the  brickwork  in  which  it  was  set  in 
all  directions,  and  half-buried  beneath  the  rubbish 
was  Cahill,  who  still  breathed,  but  was  unable  to 
speak. 

Bradford.  — A kitchen  boiler,  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Ephraimson,  New  Ashfield,  Bradford, 
exploded  recently,  forcing  out  all  the  windows 
on  the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  and  bulging 
considerably  the  wall  of  the  adjoining  premises. 
A servant  who  was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time 
narrowly  escaped  with  her  life,  being  blown  out 
of  the  window,  and  falling  a distance  of  16  ft.  oa 
to  the  pavement. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Proposed  Memorial  of  Bishop  Sumner. — It  is 
reported  that  the  family  of  the  late  Bishop 
Sumner  propose  to  erect  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
a memorial  of  this  distinguished  prelate.  The 
work  will  be  intrusted  to  Mr.  Weeks,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  and  the  monument  will  be  in  the  form 
of  a recumbent  figure  of  the  late  bishop,  similar 
to  the  one  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  to  the 
memory  of  Archbishop  Sumner. 

Monument  to  Captain  Cook. — A communica- 
tion from  her  Majesty’s  ship  Scout  states  that  a 
monument  has  been  erected  on  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Cook, 
who  was  killed  by  the  savages  of  Owhyhee, 
ninety-five  years  ago.  The  ceremony  took  place 
on  the  14th  of  November,  in  the  presence  of 
Major  Wodehouse,  tho  English  Commissioner, 
and  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  Scout.  The 
monument  is  an  obelisk  25  ft.  high,  and  mounted 
on  a base  8 ft.  Bquare.  It  is  of  concrete,  and 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — “ In  memory 
of  the  great  circumnavigator.  Captain  Jame3 
Cook,  R.N.,  who  discovered  these  islands  on  the 
ISth  of  January,  A.D.,  1778,  and  fell  near  this 
spot  on  the  14th  of  February,  A.D.,  1779.  This 
monument  was  erected  in  November,  A.D.,  1874, 
by  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen.”  The  archi- 
tect  was  Mr.  R.  Lishman,  of  Honolulu  (late  of 
Northumberland,  England).  It  is  erected  on 
a spot  (which  the  Scout’s  company  selected 
on  their  first  visit  in  April,  1872),  about  100 
yards  from  the  rock  on  which  the  captain  fell. 
A monument,  consisting  of  blocks  of  lava,  was 
erected  at  the  spot  some  years  ago  ; but  it  had 
fallen  down. 

Statue  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon. — The  Italian 
sculptor  Gaetano  Barzaghi  is  at  present  working 
upon  an  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  III. 
which  is  to  be  set  up  in  Milan.  It  represents 
the  late  Emperor  responding  to  the  enthusiastic 
reception  he  met  with  on  his  entry  into  Milan, 


and  is  designed  as  a memorial  tribute  from  that 
Boiler  Explosion  at  Chorley. — A terrible  boiler^  city.  The  statue  is  of  life  size,  and  will  be  cast 
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in.  bronze  and  placed  upon  a base  of  marble  J 
decorated  with  bas-reliefs. 

Monument  to  Lessing. — A monument  has  been 
erected  upon  the  tomb  of  Leesing,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Brunswick.  It  consists  of  a granite 
pyramid  bearing  on  one  side  a profile  portrait  of 
Lessing  in  bronze. 

Livingstone’s  Tomb. — A large  black  marble 
tombstone  was  laid  over  the  grave  of  the  late 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the 
23rd  ult.  The  [stone  has  a lengthy  inscription, 
in  gold  letters. 

Monument  to  French  Troops. — Marshal  M‘ Mahon 
has  just  given  2,000  kilogrammes  of  bronze 
taken  from  old  guns  to  mako  an  immediate  cast 
of  the  colossal  group  which  will  be  erected  in 
the  field  of  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  days  of  Grave- 
lotte,  Saint  Privat,  Mars-la-Tour,  and  Sainte 
Marie-aux-Chenes,  on  the  16th  and  18th  August, 
1870.  The  group  will  be  inaugurated  towards 
the  20th  of  February  with  great  solemnity.  The 
marshals  and  generals  commanding  corps  d'armde 
will  be  present,  and  the  Chief  of  the  State,  it  is 
said,  will  preside. 


GAS. 

Stafford. — The  Stafford  Gas  Company  have 
given  public  notice  that  they  have  used  all  en- 
deavours possible  to  keep  up  a proper  supply 
of  gas,  but,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  coal  from  any  source,  they  fear  that 
the  supply  for  publio  or  private  use  for  several 
days  hence  must  bo  necessarily  very  limited. 
The  scarcity  of  coal  is  attributed  to  the  long 
holidays  taken  at  this  season  by  the  collierB,  and 
the  consequently  meagre  “ put  out.” 

Fairford. — The  Fairford  Gas  Company  intend 
making  a reduction  in  the  price  of  their  gas.  It 
will  be  reduced  from  8s. 4d.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  1,000  ft., 
which  is  still  rather  a high  price.  [We  should 
8 ay  it  iB,  rather !] 


THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL  OF  THE 
R.I.B.A. 

Sir, — The  eyes  of  the  profession  are  turned 
with  considerable  anxiety  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  on  this  matter,  for  last  year  there 
was  a complete  fiasco.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  like  want  of  judgment  and  discretion  will 
not  be  displayed  on  this  occasion.  It  is  feared, 
from  certain  rumours  afloat,  that  the  honour 
may  not  be  conferred  on  one  whose  position  or 
merits  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother  architects  will 
give  weight  to  the  decision.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  medal  should  not  only  confer 
honour  on  the  recipient,  but  that  he,  to  a degree, 
should  be  a credit  to  the  honour.  It  must  not 
be  tarnished  by  the  selection  of  a man  of  mere 
second-rate  attainments  or  reputation,  or  of  one 
whose  fitness  consists  in  a good  appointment,  or 
jovial  sympathies.  There  cannot  surely  be  wanting 
an  architect  of  great  abilities,  or  author  of  works 
either  scientific,  artistic,  or  literary,  or  whose 
eminent  services  rendered  to  the  art  and  the 
profession,  constitute  a title.  If  the  Council  do 
not  propose  such  a candidate,  let  them  beware 
lest  a spirit  of  indignant  remonstrance  be 
aroused,  for  some  dozen  Fellows  will  be  surely 
found  to  vindicate  what  should  be  the  judgment 
of  the  profession,  and  a rival  name  will  be  pro- 
posed (as  on  other  previous  occasions)  to 
prevent  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  being  considered 
unworthy  the  ambition  of  the  leading  members  ; 
or  perhaps  steps  may  be  taken  to  avoid  such 
dilemmas  in  future,  by  requiring  two  names[to  be 
submitted  for  selection,  and  thus  avoid  the  com- 
pulsory acceptance  of  the  nominee  of  the 
Council.  I send  you  my  name.  A Watcher. 


RATS  AND  SLAUGHTER-HOUSES. 

Sir,' — In  your  paper  of  the  26th  ult.  the 
increase  of  rats  in  the  metropolis  is  reported. 
The  reason  is  plain.  Rats  follow  slaughter- 
houses, and  will  burrow  through  anything  short 
of  iron  and  stoneware  pipes  to  get  at  blood  and 
refuse.  Plant  a slaughter  - house  anywhere 
amongst  brick  drains  and  sewers,  and  in  a short 
time  every  drain  and  sewer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood will  be  perforated ; and  not  only  will  the 
rats  be  traversing  and  trying  each  weak  point  in 
our  houses  and  house  drains,  but  will  be  afford- 
ing outlets  to  the  sewage  into  the  subsoil.  Late 
inquiries  have  shown  that  there  are  from  1,600 
to  1,700  private  slaughter-houses  in  the  metro- 
polis,  and  that  their  number  and  business  are 


increasing.  What  further  reason  can  be  wanted 
for  the  increase  of  rats  also  ? 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  not  pipe-drain  your 
houses,  and  fit  them  with  heavy  sink-traps  ? 
This  was  done  in  a house  I occupied  in  one  of 
our  squares ; and  the  rats,  baffled  for  a short 
time,  soon  worked  their  way  back  by  burrowing 
from  the  outside  cellars  under  the  house  founda- 
tion, and  made  their  appearance  again,  like  the 
clown  in  the  pantomime,  in  the  kitchen,  pantry, 
and  even  drawing-room,  much  to  the  horror  of 
kitchenmaid  and  housemaid.  I could  only  get 
rid  of  the  peBt  by  changing  my  residence  to 
another  quarter.  A Londoner. 


DESTRUCTIVE  FIRES  ON  SEA  AND 
LAND. 

Sir, — The  appalling  Iobb  of  life  of  late  on  land 
and  ocean  is  enough  to  startle  nations  from 
apathy.  Many  calamities  are  preventive,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  illfated  Cospatrickj 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  lamentable 
loss  of  some  hundreds  of  lives. 

I take  a ship  full  of  shavings,  chips,  anything 
inflammable.  I ignite  them.  When  flame  mounts 
through  the  hatchway,  I would  clap  the  covers 
on,  then  pull  a stout  rod,  which  descends  from 
the  deck  through  an  iron  gas  pipe  to  a large  size 
fire-annihilator  securely  fixed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  Hauliog  at  the  rod-wire  would  unplug 
the  can,  and  break  a bottle  of  fluid  fixed  inside 
the  can ; the  ingredients  in  the  charged  can 
would  instantly  emit  the  well  - known  fire- 
destroyiDg  vapour.  Were  the  above  adopted, 
it  would  save  many  a factory  and  mill,  if  the 
handle  was  only  within  reach  of  the  night-con- 
stable.  I present  it  in  hope  and  confidence  in 
its  efficacy  to  prevent  disasters  on  the  main. 
Did  my  means  permit  me,  I would  gladly  exem- 
plify it. 

Many  useless  beings  are  bedizened  and  sub- 
sidized, but  a poor  benefactor  of  mankind  is 
throttled  and  robbed  of  3001.  if  he  ask  for  pro- 
tection to  being  out  something  useful.  Reverse 
this,  ye  powers  that  hold  the  scales  ! R.  T. 


A BALANCE  REPUDIATED. 

COOPER  V.  RADFORD. 

At  the  County  Court,  Isle  of  Wight,  a claim  was  made 
for  50/.,  balance  for  work  done.  Plain  till  is  a retired 
builder,  of  San  down,  and  defendant  is  a clerk  of  works 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  but  was  formerly  an 
apprentice  to  plaintiff.  He  had  also  been  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Mr.  Cooper,  as  a carpenter.  Mr.  Cooper  built 
some  houses  for  him  for  450/. ; 400/.  wefe  paid  by  de- 
fendant when  they  were  finished,  and  50/.  were  left  as  a 
debt,  defendant  agreeing  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt  till 
paid  oft'.  Defendant  left  Mr.  Cooper's  employ,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  plaintiff's  service,  and  after  a timeh 
applied  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Plaintiff  said  he  could 
not  grant  that,  but  would  not  chargo  him  the  interest 
on  the  50/.  as  long  as  he  remained  in  his  service.  In  1805 
defendant  went  to  London,  and  before  going  asked  plainti 
to  act  as  his  agent.  Plaintiff  agreed  to  act  as  agent,  and 
kept  an  account  in  a memorandum-book  produced.  De- 
fendant came  down  to  Sandowu  in  1867,  when  a balance 
was  struck  in  the  book.  The  matter  went  on  till  1869, 
when  plaintiff,  hearing  that  defendant  had  sold  his  houses, 
eslled  for  his  money,  on  which  defendant  repudiated  the 
debt.  Defendant,  said  the  bargain  for  building  was  origi- 
nally 350/.,  but  it  was  increased  to  400/. — never  to  450/. 
Mr.  Cooper  said  something  about  50/.  more  which  he 
ought  to  have,  but  no  agreement  was  made  for  more 
than  -100/.  His  Honour  ruled  that  defendant  having  gone 
through  the  account  in  the  memorandum-book,  in  which 
interest  for  50/.  was  charged  in  1867,  when  a balance  was 
struck,  this  was  a proof  of  the  debt,  and  gave  judgment 
for  the  full  amount,  to  be  paid  in  instalments  of  21. 
per  month.  A cheque  for  351.  down  was  ultimately 
accepted. 


BUILDING  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 

At  the  Wandsworth  Police-court,  Mr.  William  Leach, 
a grocer,  of  High-street,  Wandsworth,  appeared  to 
answer  a summons  at  the  instauce  of  Mr.  Hiscocks, 
district  surveyor,  for  erecting  a building  without  giving 
notice. 

In  the  first  instance  a carpenter  named  Hatcher  was 
summoned,  but  ho  stated  that  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Leach  at  so  much  per  hour. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  said  he  wished  the  magistrate  to  decide 
who  was  the  builder.  It  was  an  important  question,  and 
though  it  was  a penal  section  under  which  the  defendant 
was  summoned,  he  did  not  ask  for  a penalty. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  the  Act  meant  a master  builder,  or 
other  master  empleyed  to  execute  the  work. 

Mr.  Leach,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  give  notice, 
said  Mr.  Hiscocks  had  not  required  notice  on  six  occasions 
out  of  seven.  He  always  came  into  his  counting-house, 
and  received  the  fees. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  said  that  statement  was  untrue,  as  he  had 
always  remonstrated  with  him. 

Mr.  Leach  then  produced  a cheqne,  and  said  he  had 
paid  Mr.  Hiscocks  the  fee  for  the  building  in  question. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  said  the  cheque  was  left  at  his  office  after 
the  summons  had  been  taken  out.  No  account  had  been 
delivered,  nor  receipt  given.  In  reply  to  the  magistrate, 
Mr.  Hiscocks  admitted  that  his  signature  was  on  the 
cheque.  He  said  he  did  not  deny  having  the  money. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  he  (Mr.  Hiscocks)  had  taken  the  fee 
without  inspecting  the  building.  Mr.  Hiscocks  said  he 


had  not  taken  the  fee  for  the  building.  It  was  left  at  hie 
office  without  his  consent. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  he  was  not  forced  to  take  it  up..  He 
dismissed  tho  summons  against  Hatcher,  and  ordered  Mr, 
Hiscocks  to  pay  him  5s.  for  his  costs.  He  fined  Mr. 
Leach  Id.  and  2s.  costs  for  not  giving  notice. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  paid  the  5s.,  and  said  he  should  take  pro- 
ceedings against  Mr.  Leach. 


CHANGE  OF  FIRM’S  NAME. 

SCOTT  V.  COLLIN' GRID  GE. 

Tms  was  an  action  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court  on  the 
29th  ult.  to  recover  12/.  10s.  the  price  of  a sale  which  had 
been  supplied  to  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  said  that  he  and  his 
partner  carried  on  business  at  120,  Cannon-street,  which- 
were  originally  the  premises  of  Mr.  Samuel  Chatwood, 
for  whom  they  acted  as  agent.  The  defendant  ordered  a 
safe  to  be  delivered  to  the  offices  of  the  Pictorial  World 
in  Fleet-street.  Application  had  been  made  to  tho  de- 
fendant for  payment,  but  he  had  not  yet  settled  the 
account. 

Mr.  Leonard  Collingridge  stated  that  he  had  inserted  an 
advertisement  in  the  “ City  of  London  Directory,”  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Samuel  Chatwood’s  safes.  With  the  view  of 
obtaining  a fireproof  safe  in  exchange  or  as  a settlement 
of  tho  account,  he  called  at  120,  Cannon-street.  On 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Chatwood,  he  was  told  that  he  was  at 
Manchester,  and  defendant  saw  Mr.  Scott,  from  whom  he 
ordered  a safe,  aud  gave  instructions  that  it  should  be 
sent  to  the  offices  of  the  Pictorial  World.  The  plaintiff 
did  not  say  a word  as  to  any  change  in  the  occupation  of 
tho  premises. 

Tho  Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  defendant  urged  that  it 
was  proved  that  the  business  of  the  plaintiff  |was  the 
same  as  that  originally  carried  on  by  Mr.  Chatwood,  and 
that,  so  far  as  the  defendant  at  least  was  concerned,  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  change  had  been  given.  Tho  evi- 
dence went  to  show  that  tho  safe  was  purchased  of  Mr. 
Chatwood,  and  not  of  the  plaintiff,  for  the  circulars  sent 
to  the  defendant  had  on  them  the  name  of  Mr.  Chatwood. 

The  J ury  found  for  the  defendant. 


RUMP- WATER.— LOCAL  BOARDS. 

Foe  some  time  past  tho  western  suburbs  of  London 
have  been  much  disturbed  by  some  useful  sanitary  pro- 
ceedings, taken  by  the  Acton  Local  Board  of  Health, 
before  the  stipendiaries  at  Hammersmith,  in  respect  to 
pumps  and  their  foul  water.  As  usual,  conflicting  evidence 
was  given  on  the  question  of  the  purity  of  water,  and  the 
Hammersmith  magistrate,  after  hearing  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Acton  Local  Board,  as  to  the  impurities  of 
village  pumps  and  wells  that  supplied  the  poor  and  middle 
classes  for  miles  around  the  western  suburbs,  was  so  be- 
fogged that  he  appointed  Dr.  Voelcker  to  analyse  samples 
of  tlie  water.  The  learned  doctor  could  not  determine  as 
to  some  pumps,  there  being  a difference  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Bridge,  the  magistrate,  read  a part  of  tho  report, 
that  stated  that  the  Brentford-lane  pump  was  not  con- 
taminated with  such  an  amount  of  drainage  product  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  drinking  aud  for  general  domestic  use. 

The  Rector  of  Acton  championed  the  Thorney  Conduit 
ump,  whose  antiquity  could  be  traced  200  years,  and  he 
egged  of  [the  stipendiary,  before  he  made  an  order,  to 
consider  earnestly  what  the  consequences  must  be  to  a 
number  of  poor  people  who  had  used  its  water  for  years. 
Assuming  the  medico  report  to  be  correct,  he  submitted 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  if  not,  to  place  a drinking-fountain, 
or  some  other  water  supply,  in  place  of  the  pump.  As  the 
Acton  Local  Board  was  custodian  of  the  pump,  it  was 
cruel  and  unfair  to  order  the  only  supply  of  water  to  be 
closed. 

Mr.  Ilemsley,  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Board,  urged 
that  the  existence  of  wells  and  pumps  was  detrimental 
to  the  health,  convenience,  and  comfort  of  the  poor 
classes,  as  such  led  landlords  not  to  put  on  a water-supply 
from  other  sources. 

In  giving  judgment,  Mr.  Bridge  Baid  he  had  given  tho 
subject  every  latitude  and  consideration,  as  he  considered 
it  a very  important  inquiry.  If  well  and  pump  water 
were  pure  and  wholesome,  it  was  better  than  water  sup- 
plied from  rivers  and  water  companies.  He  should  not 
order  an  old  well  to  be  closed  unless  it  was  shown  that  the 
water  could  not  be  made  pure  at  a reasonable  cost.  He 
should,  however,  make  an  order  for  the  worst  pump  to  be 
closed  for  one  month,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  would 
require  evidence  that  there  were  no  means  of  purifying  the 
water. 

Tho  Local  Board  here  urged  that  it  would  be  in  the 
same  position  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  further  ex- 
penses would  be  too  heavy  for  them  to  undertake.  The 
other  summonses  were  withdrawn. 


SMOKY  CHIMNEYS. 

Sin, — May  I venture  to  ask  if  there  is  practically  any 
real  cure  for  that  domestic  delight, — a smoking  chimney  f 
Two  of  my  chimneys  have  been  tortured  again  and  again, 
“tall-boy,”  zigzjgpipe,  cowl,  ‘‘contracted  throat,”  &c., 
all  to  no  purpose,  and  the  expense  and  disfigurement  have 
been  serious.  I find  any  number  of  “ patent  ” inventions, 
selection  from  which  is  no  task ; while  to  get  a skilled 
opinion  free  from  bias  in  favour  of  some  particular 
‘‘nostrum”  is  simply  an  impossibility.  C.  P. 

*,*  Each  case  must  be  treated  specially.  Tho  difficulty 
is  to  find  the  right  man  to  do  it. 


The  Love  of  the  Picturesque.— Sir  Thomas 
D.  Acland,  bart.,  M.P.,  was  summoned  before 
the  magistrates  at  Exeter,  January  1,  for 
neglecting  to  have  the  hedges  trimmed  and 
trees  lopped  in  various  parts  of  his  estate.  In 
defence  the  hon.  baronet  said  his  father  was  fond 
of  preserving  the  picturesque  features  of  the 
Devonshire  lanes,  and  out  of  respect  to  his 
memory  the  trees  and  brushwood  had  been  left 
in  their  natural  growth.  An  order  was  made  by 
the  magistrates  for  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
complaint. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  9,  1875. 


Etchings  on  the  Loire,  and  in  the  South  of  France. 

By  Ernest  George,  Architect.  * London : 

John  Murray.  1875. 

A very  charming  book.  W e had  occasion  not  very 
long  ago  to  speak  with  much  praise  of  a similar 
volume  by  the  same  author,  Mr.  Ernest  George, 
“ Etchings  on  the  Mosel.”  The  present  volume 
is  not  merely  equal  in  merit  to  that,  but  in  some 
respects  surpasses  it.  Mr.  George  has  obtained 
great  mastery  over  the  needle,  and  moreover 
chooses  his  subjects  well.  Letterpress  accompa- 
nies each  view,  brief  but  to  the  purpose. 


Homes,  and  How  to  Make  Them.  By  E.  C. 

Gardner.  Illustrated.  London : Triibner  & 

Co.  1874. 

This  little  volume,  published  in  Boston,  consists 
of  letters  supposed  to  pass  between  an  architect 
and  his  friends,  and  containing  hints  and  sug- 
gestions relating  to  the  building  of  houses  and 
the  creating  of  homes.  A little  family  story 
runs  through  it,  and  one  might  think  it  a sort  of 
reflex  longo  intervallo,  of  M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s 
pleasant  volume  lately  reviewed  in  our  pages.  Mr. 
Gardner  has  made  his  book  instructive  as  well  aB 
pleasant,  and,  though  addressed  more  particu- 
larly to  American  readers,  it  may  be  usefully  read 
by  all  on  this  side  the  big  pond,  who  contemplate 
building  themselves  a house. 


VARIORUM. 


“ TnE  History,  Structure,  &c.,  of  the  Sheep. 
By  W.  C.  Spooner  | (Lockwood  & Co.),”  is  evi- 
dently accepted  as  a standard  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treats,  for  here  we  have  a third 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  It  contains  full 
information  on  most  points,  but  needs  one  more 
chapter  which  should  treat  of  the  buildings  in 

which  sheep  can  be  properly  kept. The  January 

No.  of  the  Victoria  Magazine  inoludes  a report  of 
a paper  by  Miss  Emily  Faithfull,  on  “A  Year’s 
Experience  in  Emigration  Work  in  connexion 
with  New  Zealand,”  read  at  the  Victoria  Dis- 
cussion Society,  and  of  the  discussion  which 
followed.  This  is  more  useful  reading  than  some 
of  the  Berial  stories  in  the  same  number,  which 
are  poor  things. 


misrellatutt. 


The  Value  of  our  Houses.— By  means  of 
the  House-tax  we  get  an  annual  account  of  the 
value  of  the  inhabited  houses  in  Great  Britain 
worth  201.  a year  or  upwards.  The  Times  says 
an  official  return  has  been  issued  for  the  financial 
year  ending  on  the  5th  of  April,  1873;  and  it 
shows  that  in  that  year  the  duty,  at  9d.  in  the 
pound,  was  charged  on  dwelling-houses  of  the 
annual  value  of  28,455,8541. ; and,  at  6d.  in  the 
pound,  on  shops  and  warehouses  of  the  annual 
value  of  9,232,5461. ; on  beershops,  of  the  annual 
value  of  3,575,5601. ; and  on  farmhouses  of  the 
annual  value  of  759,7671.  The  total  annual  value, 
therefore,  was  42,023,7271.,  which  is  606,7491. 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  iucrease 
extended  to  every  one  of  these  four  classes  of 
houses,  but  is  most  marked  in  the  first, namely,  the 
ordinary  dwelling-houses,  in  which  it  amounted 
to  more  than  500,0001.  An  increase  in  value  is, 
of  course,  constantly  going  on.  It  is  attributable 
partly  to  the  advancing  value  of  house  property, 
but  more  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  tax- 
able houses — that  is,  houses  worth  201.  a year, 
or  more.  If  we  go  back  seven  years,  and  com- 
pare the  above  return  with  that  for  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April,  1866,  wo  find  that  at  that 
time  the  values  were  very  much  less;  the 
dwelling-houses  taxed  were  assessed  at  the 
annual  value  of  only  20,826,3351. ; shops  and 
warehouses,  7,505,1691. ; bsershops,  2,841,1811.; 
farmhouses,  606,7661. ; making  a total  of 
31,7/9,4511.,  which  in  seven  years  rose  to  be 
42  millions. 

An  Aquarimn  for  Hastings.— The  plans 
for  an  aquarium  and  public  baths  to  be  built  on 
the  beach,  a little  east  of  Hastings  pier,  have 
remained  in  abeyance  Bince  the  premiums  were 
awarded  nearly  a year  ago.  A company  of  local 
capitalists,  including  the  partners  in  two  local 
firms  of  architects,  to  whom  premiums  were 
awarded  at  the  time,  has  just  been  started  ; and 
a meeting,  called  by  the  Mayor,  has  just  been 
held,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the 
company.  Resolutions  in  favour  of  carrying 
out  the  scheme  under  limited  liability  were 
carried. 


West  Cheshire  Hovels.  — At  the  usual 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Nantwich  Rural 
Sanitary  authority,  Mr.  J.  A.  Davenport,  the 
inspector,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Board  to 
several  cottages  standing  on  Rees  Heath,  a short 
distance  from  Nantwich.  He  states: — ‘‘At  one 
house  the  average  height  of  the  two  bed-rooms  is 
3 ft.  6 in.  each,  and  five  occupants  sleep  in  1,100 
cubic  feet  of  air-space.  At  another  house  there 
are  six  occupants  in  one  bed-room,  containing 
1,300  cubic  feet.  The  roof  is  in  bad  repair,  and 
the  rain  can  find  a ready  access  to  the  bed-room. 
But  a third  case  is  really  serious.  Here  wo  have 
a one-bedroomed  house,  and  in  the  roof  of  this 
one  bed-room  there  are  two  large  holes  where 
the  thatch  has  fallen  in,  and  they  have  been 
temporarily  stopped  up  by  an  old  door,  old  slates 
and  bags,  and,  and  indeed,  anything  available. 
I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  room  is  not  fit 
to  live  in.  The  window,  too,  is  partly  out  and 
stopped  up  with  paper.  In  the  single  room, 
containing  1,150  cubic  feet,  sleep  eight  persons — 
two  men,  two  women,  one  girl  thirteen  years  of 
age,  another  eight,  and  two  small  children.  The 
room  will  only  contain  two  beds.  They  are  all 
of  one  family ; and  this  number  during  Christmas 
will  be  increased  to  eleven  by  the  addition  of 
thrie  adults.” 

The  Phosphate  Sewage  Company  and  the 
Disposal  of  Sewage. — One  ingenious  gentle- 
man— obviously  a shining  light — has,  we  believe, 
mooted  a scheme  for  the  conversion  of  sewage 
into  blacking.  The  only  really  practicable  use, 
however,  to  which  sewage  can  be  put,  is  to  utilise 
it  as  manure, — which  certainly  seems  its  natural 
destination.  The  Phosphate  Sewage  Company 
having  undertaken  the  disposal  of  the  sewage 
of  Hertford,  Professor  Tanner,  the  company’s 
chemist,  recently  explained  their  process  to 
visitors  from  various  towns.  About  a million 
gallons  of  sewage  have  to  be  treated  daily  ; and 
inasmuch  as  this  includes  also  the  surface-water 
of  tho  area  drained,  the  quantity  sometimes  rises, 
after  heavy  rainfall,  to  as  much  as  two  millions 
of  gallons.  The  sewage  iB  diverted  from  the 
main,  by  which  it  is  conducted  to  the  works, 
into  a tank,  and  at  the  point  of  leaving  the  pipe 
it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  “ phosphate 
liquor,”  which  is  the  chief  agent  in  tho  process. 
After  undergoing  filtration,  the  effluent  passes 
off  into  a back  cutting,  and  by  the  manifold-ditch 
into  the  Lee.  The  solid  portions  of  the  sewage 
are  lifted  up  by  machinery  and  carried  along 
troughs  to  a large  tank  east  of  the  machinery 
shed,  where  it  is  spread  out  on  the  drying-beds, 
and  becomes  a manure. 

Opening  of  Hipley  Public  Hall. — A new 
public  ball  and  baths  was  opened  on  the  21st 
ult.,  in  Ripley,  by  Sir  Henry  Wilmot,  Bart,  M.P. 
The  only  available  room  in  the  town  in  which  a 
public  meeting,  lecture,  or  concert  could  be  held 
was  the  National  School-room,  which  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
persons  who  gathered  together.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  to  start  a company  for  the  erection 
of  a public  hall.  The  shares  were  rapidly  pur- 
chased, and  the  formal  opening  of  the  building 
has  taken  place.  The  structure  is  of  brick, 
faced  with  stone,  interspersed  with  lines  of 
ornamental  terra-cotta  work,  and  provides  a 
large  public  hall,  a swimming-bath,  a temperance 
hotel,  a working-men's  public-house,  and  lodge- 
rooms.  The  principal  room  is  the  public  hall, 
which  is  reached  by  a flight  of  Bteps  from  the 
front  of  the  building.  The  hall  is  65  ft.  loDg  by 
45  ft.  wide,  and  has  a gallery  facing  the  plat- 
form. It  is  calculated  to  seat  800  persons.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  Eyre,  of  Codnor,  near  Derby; 
and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Ripley. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  expected  to  be 
about  6,0001. 

Suffocated  by  the  Fumes  of  Charcoal. — 

The  coroner  for  West  Kent  held  an  inquiry  at 
Lewisham,  on  the  30th  ult.,  touching  the  death 
of  Alice  Hanson,  aged  26,  a servant  at  No.  1, 
Rutland  Park-villas,  Perry-hill,  who  was  found 
dead  on  the  floor  of  her  bedroom  on  the  night  of 
Boxing-day.  One  of  the  girls  went  out,  and  did 
not  return  until  half-past  seven  o’clock  on 
Saturday  night,  when,  on  knocking  at  the  door, 
she  failed  to  obtain  an  answer.  Becoming 
alarmed,  she  procured  assistance,  and  an  entrance 
was  effected  through  a top-room  window,  and 
deceased  was  discovered  lying  dead  on  the  floor 
in  ner  night-dress.  A charcoal  stove  was  in  the 
room,  and  it  is  supposed  that  being  cold  on  going 
to  bed  she  took  it  up  and  lighted  it,  placing  it 
inside  the  fender.  Unfortunately  the  register 
plate  in  the  chimney  was  down,  causing  the 
charcoal  fumes  to  be  diffused  through  the  room. 


The  Roadways. — At  the  sitting  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  Vestry,  on  the  31st  ult.,  — Admiral 
Oliver,  R.N.,  churchwarden,  presiding,— a letter, 
couched  iu  strong  language,  wa3  read  from 
Mr.  Leo  Schuster,  complaining  of  the  “vile” 
parochial  administration  of  the  parish  in  respect 
of  the  slippery  state  of  the  roadway  in  Cavendish- 
square,  and  suggesting  that  the  pai-ish  employes 
should  be  engaged  in  strewing  dust  and  ashes, 
or  gravel,  about  the  roads.  Mr.  Hallam  wished 
to  know  if  it  was  legal  for  the  Vestry  to  advise 
parishioners  to  throw  dust  and  ashes  about  the 
roads.  He  had  seen  a notice  issued  by  the  police 
magistrate  so  advising  people.  Mr.  Greenwell 
(Vestry  clerk)  said  it  would  not  be  legal  to  so 
advise  the  ratepayers.  The  dust  and  ashes  of 
the  parishioners,  according  to  the  137th  section 
of  “ The  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,” 
were  the  property  of  the  Vestry,  who  had  full 
power  to  dispose  of  the  same,  and  the  person  to 
whom  they  were  Bold  had  full  power  to  take, 
carry  away,  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  he  liked, 
for  his  own  use. 

The  Purchase  and  Sale  of  Land.  — On 

Friday  (January  1st)  an  Act  of  Parliament 
began  to  take  effect  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  vendor  and  purchaser,  and  to  simplify  the 
title  to  land.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a com- 
mencement of  Chancery  reforms,  and  to  sim- 
plify the  sale  of  land.  After  the  31st  December 
last,  40  years  is  to  be  substituted  for  60  years 
as  the  root  of  title  in  the  sale  of  land,  and  new 
rules  are  Bet  forth  as  to  the  obligations  of  ven- 
dors and  purchasers.  The  statute  simplifies  the 
conveyance  of  title  of  legal  representatives  by 
trustees  and  manned  women,  and,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  statute,  there  is  to  be  no 
priority  or  protection,  or  of  tacking  allowed. 
Furthermore,  vendors  and  purchasers  may  obtain 
a decision  at  chambers  as  to  requisitions,  objec- 
tions, or  compensations  in  estates.  This  will 
lead  to  other  reforms,  and  simplify  the  sale  of 
land. 

Designs  for  the  Plasterers’  Company. — 

The  Labour  News  reminds  us  that  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  Education,  South  Kensington,  an- 
nounce that  the  Plasterers’  Company  offer  prizes 
to  be  competed  for  by  students  in  metropolitan 
and  provincial  schools  of  art  in  connexion  with 
the  Department: — 1.  A model  in  plaster,  for  an 
ornamental  bracket  intended  to  support  a bust 
or  statuette, — for  the  best,  71.  7s.;  for  the  second- 
best,  41.  2.  A design  in  monochrome,  capable 
of  being  executed  in  plaster,  in  low  relief,  for 
the  ornamentation  of  a doorway  of  any  of  the 
principal  rooms  of  a dwelling-house, — for  the 
best,  8L  8s. ; for  second-best,  5 1.  5s.  Designs  in 
competition  must  be  sent  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  in  April,  1875,  with  the  works 
required  by  the  regulations  in  the  Art  Directory. 
Tho  designs  will  be  judged  by  the  Art  Depart- 
ment. 

The  Anstice  Memorial  Institute  and 
Workmen’s  Club,  Madeley. — The  restoration 
of  this  handsome  structure,  which  was  to  a 
great  extent  destroyed  by  fire  in  March  last,  is 
now  complete.  The  building  was  raised  about 
five  years  ago  in  memory  of  Mr.  John  Anstice, 
whose  many  virtues  and  unwearied  efforts  to 
benefit  his  neighbours,  particularly  the  poorer 
portions  of  them,  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  it  has  now  been  restored  at  a cost  of 
1,8001.  In  addition  to  the  large  lecture-room, 
which  is  75  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  a gallery,  not 
previously  completed,  has  been  added ; and  im- 
provements have  been  effected  by  means  of  steps 
from  the  body  of  the  hall  to  the  raised  platform 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  and  by  the 
addition  of  a handsome  cornice,  which  adds  to 
the  appearance.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  the  original  architect,  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of 
Moorgate-street,  London;  and  Messrs.  Nevitt, 
of  Ironbridge,  the  builders. 

Wells  Polluted  with.  Gas. — An  unusual 
circumstance  has  occurred,  in  the  pollution  of 
some  of  the  Galashiels  wells  by  an  impregna- 
tion with  coal-gas,  in  the  district  embracing  the 
head  of  High-street  and  foot  of  Island-street. 
The  main-supply  gas-pipe  is  about  20  yard3 
from  these  wells,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a 
serious  leakage  exists  somewhere.  The  whole 
soil  is  tainted  with  a strong  smell  of  gas,  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  has  even  entered  the  Water 
Company’s  supply-pipes.  Whether  arising  from 
this  or  from  some  other  cause,  typhoid  fever  of  a 
somewhat  malignant  type  has  manifested  itself 
in  the  district  adjoining  the  polluted  wells,  and 
two  cases  have  had  a fatal  issue. — Scotsman. 
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Sewage  in  the  Regent’s  Canal. — Afc  the 
Marylebone  Vestry,  on  the  31st  ult.,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Hallam,  the  chief  surveyor  (Mr.  Tomp- 
kins) stated  that,  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  board,  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  surveyor  of  the  Regent’s  Canal  Company, 
inspected  the  canal  in  the  parish  with  a view  to 
ascertain  if  there  are  any  houses  draining  into 
it.  The  result  was,  that  he  found  one  house, 
situate  in  Grove-road,  draining  into  the  canal, 
the  owner  of  which  house  had  now  been  ordered 
by  the  Canal  Company  to  connect  his  drain 
with  the  sewers.  Mr.  Hallam  remarked,  that 
eminent  analysts  had  tested  the  water  of  the 
canal,  and  found  it  to  be  quite  as  bad  as  any 
sewer  matter.  Ho  hoped  the  vestry  would  look 
into  the  question.  The  sewer  committee  are  to 
investigate  the  matter. 

Needham  Market  Brewery. — Messrs.  G. 
A.  Clowes  & Co.,  maltsters  and  brewers,  of 
Needham  Market,  have  recently  erected  a new 
brewery  near  the  railway  station.  The  building 
was  [constructed  from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilkins,  architect,  of  London,  late  of  Ipswich. 
The  tower,  or  main  part  of  the  building,  is  about 
VO  ft.  high,  and  on  one  side  is  the  cooler-house, 
on  [the  other  the  boiler-house.  The  whole  is 
built  of  red  bricks,  with  white  finishings  to  the 
windows  and  quoins,  and  is  of  a substantial 
character.  It  is  a five-quarter  steam  brewery, 
and  contains  a boiler  of  10-horse  power  and 
engine  of  4-horse.  Messrs.  G.  & R.  Scopes  did 
the  brick- work ; Mr.  Theobald  the  wood-work ; 
and  Mr.  Cooper  the  plumbing  and  glazing,  all 
being  tradesmen  in  the  town.  The  engineers 
wero  Messrs.  Catchpool,  Stannard,  & Stanford, 
of  Colchester,  and  the  copper-smiths  Messrs. 
Blundell  & Co.,  of  London. 

The  Water  we  Drink. — A3  the  result  of  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  waters  furnished  to  the 
metropolis  during  December,  Dr.  Frankland 
reports  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Thames 
being  in  flood  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
the  companies  drawing  their  storages  from  that 
river  experienced  the  usual  difficulties  in  sup- 
plying efficiently  filtered  water.  In  the  water 
of  the  Grand  Junction  and  Lambeth  companies 
“ living  and  moving  organisms  ” were  found. 
The  Chelsea  Company’s  water,  however,  besides 
“ abundance  of  such  organisms,  contained  frag- 
ments of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  clots  of  the 
mycelium  of  a fungus,  and  fibres  of  partially 
digested  or  decomposed  flesh  meat.”  Dr.  Frank- 
land further  adds,  “ the  water  thus  charged  with 
•fcocal  and  other  refuse  matters  was  unfit  for 
dietetic  purposes,  and  could  not  be  so  used 
without  serious  risk  to  health.” 

Which  is  the  Smallest  Church  in  Eng- 
land ? — The  discussion  of  this  question  has  had 
an  interest  for  correspondents  of  Church  Bells, 
which  may  be  shared  by  some  of  our  readers. 
Several  churches  having  been  mentioned  in 
previous  numbers,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  puts 
in  his  plea,  thus  : — Culbone  Church,  on  the 
borders  of  Exmoor,  near  the  shore  of  Porlock 
Bay,  is  a perfect  little  Norman  building.  The 
■chancel  is  10  ft.  wide,  by  11  ft.  3 in.  long  ; the 
wall  of  the  chancel  arch  is  2 ft.  thick ; the  length 
of  the  nave  is  21  ft.  6 in.  in  the  clear  ; 12  ft.  3 in. 
wide.  Total  length,  34  ft.  9 in.  A porch  on  the 
south  side  is  6 ft.  by  4 ft.  There  is  a western 
bell-turret,  closed  up,  containing  two  unlettered 
bells.  A notice  of  this  secluded  spot  has  recently 
appeared  in  a Leisure  Hour  article. 

Sanitary  Conference  in  Birmingham. — 
The  Sanitary  Conference  is  to  be  held  in  Birming- 
ham on  the  14th  instant.  The  following  is  the 
programme  : — Morning  sitting,  ten  a.m.  till  one 
p.m. ; opening  statement  by  Alderman  Joseph 
ChamberlaiD,  the  mayor  of  Birmingham.  Papers 
“ On  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  Birmingham,”  by 
Mr.  A.  Hill,  M.D. ; Bristol,  Mr.  D.  Davies,  M.D. ; 
Leeds,  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  M.D. ; Liverpool,  Mr.  W. 
French,  M.D. ; “The  Comparative  Mortality  of 
Large  Towns,”  by  Mr.  B.  Foster,  M.D.  Discussion. 
Afternoon  sitting,  three  till  five  p.m. ; papers  “ On 
Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes,” 
by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  bart.,  M.P. ; Bailie 
Morrison  ; Mr.  W.  Swindlehurst.  Discussion. 
“ Hospitals  for  the  Isolation  and  Treatment  of 
Infectious  Diseases,”  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Pritchett, 
M.D.  Discussion. 

Warwick. — It  is  proposed  to  construct  a 
reservoir  on  each  side  of  the  roadway  near 
Hascley  Mill,  the  one  on  the  left  to  be  a settling 
reservoir,  10  ft.  deep,  to  contain  2,116,000 
gallons ; and  that  on  the  right,  a storage  reser- 
voir, of  a depth  of  16  ft.,  of  the  capacity  of 
19,519,487  gallons. 


Proposed  Conversion  of  a City  Church. — 

A proposal  has  been  set  on  foot,  having  the 
approval  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  authorities  and  pari  ihioners 
generally,  to  convert  the  ancient  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  Queenhithe,  into  a national  school. 
The  original  edifice,  which  was  built  in  1181, 
was  burned  down  in  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and 
was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The 
archives  of  the  parish  (still  preserved)  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  amongst  which 
is  a churchwarden’s  book,  curiously  illuminated. 
There  is  also  a marble  font,  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
of  old  Trinity  Church,  and  an  entrance-door 
surmounted  with  richly-carved  fruit  and  flowers, 
by  Grinling  Gibbons.  Should  the  change  be 
carried  out,  these  will  be  removed  to  St.  James’s, 
Garlickhithe. 

More  Money  for  the  Hasting's  Town- 
hall. — Since  the  return  of  the  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed Town-hall  and  public  offices,  to  the 
competitors,  a general  commiitee  of  the  Hastings 
Council  has  been  considering  what  to  do.  At 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  on 
Friday,  the  1st  inst.,  the  Committee  reported  in 
favour  of  rescinding  the  resolution  to  spend 
10,0001.  only  on  the  building,  and  recommended 
that  20,000 1.  should  be  voted  for  the  purpose. 
They  also  recommended  that  a new  competition 
be  opened,  and  that  only  those  persons  who  had 
previously  sent  in  designs  should  be  permitted 
to  join  in  the  competition.  All  the  recommenda- 
tions were  adopted,  only  one  member  speaking 
or  voting  against  them. 

Somerford  Keynes  Church. — There  are  no 
records  which  enable  a correct  opinion  to  be 
formed  respecting  the  date  of  this  church,  which 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  The  oldest  register 
in  the  parish  books  is  1560,  the  third  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  church  has  two  interesting  features, — 
a semicircular  arch  on  the  north  wall  and  a 
painting  of  St.  Christopher  on  the  same  wall 
inside,  much  like  the  one  in  the  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Cirencester.  This  is  con- 
siderably defaced ; but,  if  circumstances  allow, 
it  will  be  preserved.  Messrs.  Waller  & Son,  of 
Gloucester,  having  examined  the  fabric,  report 
that  a thorough  and  necessary  repair,  preserving 
the  character  in  every  possible  form,  will  not  be 
effected  under  990 1.  The  roofs  of  the  whole 
building,  without  any  exception,  are  bad. 

Tlie  Factory  Act  passed  last  session  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  inst.  It  aims  at  im- 
proving  the  health  of  women,  young  persons, 
and  children  employed  in  manufactories,  and 
the  education  of  such  children.  The  period  of 
employment  is  to  be  from  six  to  six  or  from 
seven  to  seven  o’clock  ; the  employment  not  to 
be  continuously  longer  than  four  hours  and  a 
half  without  half  an  hour  for  a meal,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  the  employment  is  not  to  be 
beyond  half-past  one  o’clock.  Two  hours  each 
day,  save  on  Saturday,  to  be  allowed  for  meals, 
and  one  hour  before  three  o’clock.  There  are 
provisions  in  the  new  Act  as  to  education  and 
school  attendance.  Employment  during  meal 
time  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Demolition  of  Mendelssohn's  House. — 
The  Mendelssohn  house  at  Berlin,  which  has 
long  enjoyed  a world-wide  renown  from  its 
association  with  departed  genius,  is  about  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  in  a form  better  adapted 
to  secure  a profitable  rental  for  its  proprietor. 
It  was  familiar  to  travellers  as  well  as  to  native- 
born  Berliners  through  the  black  marble  tablet 
on  the  front  which  recorded  in  gold  letters  that 
within  its  walls  “ the  immortal  M.  Mendelssohn 
had  lived  and  laboured,  who  was  born  at  Dessau 
in  1729,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1786.”  The  house 
was  subsequently  occupied  by  Rammler,  Mylius, 
Nicolai  Lessing,  and  the  younger  Mendelssohn. 

Fleet-street  and  the  Embankment. — 

A meeting  of  the  residents  of  Fleet-street  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  and  Whitefriars-street 
wa3  held  last  week  at  the  Welsh  Harp,  Bouverie- 
street,  " to  consider  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
an  approaoh  from  Fleet-street  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment,”  Mr.  Johnson  presiding.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  decided  that  a memorial 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Works  should  be  prepared 
for  signature,  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  this 
approach  to  the  Embankment. 

Industrial  Exhibition  at  Kettering. — 
Earl  Spencer  opened  the  Kettering  Industrial 
Exhibition  on  the  29th  ult.  The  Countess 
Spencer  and  Mr.  S.  Sackville,  M.P.,  were  among 
those  present, 


The  Artizans’  Institute,  London. — At  a 

New  Year’s  soir&e,  held  in  this  institute,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  who  occupied  the  chair,  said  he  knew 
of  no  institution  of  the  kind  which  seemed  to  be 
doing  so  much  good,  especially  by  the  lectures 
given  there  on  history  and  political  economy.  He 
was  also  particularly  glad  to  see  the  progress  Mr. 
Solly  was  making  towards  realising  his  idea  of 
getting  practical  workshop  teaching  combined 
with  theoretical  scientific  instruction  in  courses 
of  technical  training.  They  had  more  than  200 
members,  and  eight  or  nine  classes  in  full 
swing. 

Wages  in  Paris. — According  to  the  Moniteur, 
the  average  wage  of  the  men  of  all  trades  in 
France  taken  together  is  2f.  90c.,  and  that  of 
the  women  is  If.  29c.  In  Paris  the  wages  exceed 
the  above  averages.  The  ornamental  sculptor 
earns  7f.  ; the  watchmaker,  5f. ; the  jeweller,  6f. ; 
tho  metal-turner,  6f. ; the  stone-cutter,  6f.;  and 
the  ropemaker,  4f.  The  average  wage  of  the 
Parisian  workman  is  4f.  99c.,  and  that  of  the 
Parisian  workwoman  2f.  78c. 

Reredos,  Fairford.  — An  addition  has  just 
been  made  to  the  interior  of  Fairford  church,  in 
the  shape  of  a reredos,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Lord  Dynevor. 
The  work,  which  is  of  Caen  stone,  carved  and 
ornamented,  and  relieved  by  small  marble 
columns,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Maberley,  of 
Gloucester,  and  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Humphries,  of  Cheltenham. 

Market  for  Leeds. — The  Leeds  Town  Council 
met  on  the  1st  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
mayor  (Aid.  Marsden).  A motion,  brought 
forward  by  Aid.  Addyman,  in  favour  of  extend- 
ing the  Kirkgate  Market  at  an  expense  of 
40,000k,  led  to  a long  and  interesting  discussion. 
The  Council  adopted  the  plans  drawn  by  the 
borough  engineer,  and  recommended  by  tho 
Markets  Committee. 

Removal  of  the  Designs  Office. — This 
office  is  to  be  removed  from  Whitehall  to  pre- 
mises closely  adjacent  to  those  now  occupied  by 
the  Patent  Office.  This  change  of  locality  is  ex- 
pected to  be  followed  by  important  alterations 
in  the  administration  of  the  department,  as  it 
will  be  transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Patents  instead  of  remaining  under 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

New  Lying-in  Wards  for  St.  Pancras. — 

The  St.  Pancras  Guardians  have  resolved  to 
erect  a block  of  buildings  for  lying  - in  and 
infants’  wards,  at  the  Workhouse,  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  the  Bum  of  5,5001.,  and  at  their 
meeting  on  Thursday  they  agreed  to  borrow  the 
amount  under  the  Union  Loans  Act,  1869,  to  be 
repaid  by  equal  annual  payments  extending  over 
thirty  years. 

Australian  Wages. — The  Melbourne  Argus t 
giving  an  account  recently  of  the  wages  paid  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  mentions  that  plasterers, 
bricklayers,  and  carpenters  get  10s.  a day,  the 
day’s  work  being  eight  hours ; labourers,  7s. 
The  building  trades  are  in  full  work.  Cabinet- 
makers, from  41.  down  to  2k  a week ; less  in  the 
country.  Navvies  on  the  Government  railways 
get  9d.  per  hour. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  meeting, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  a paper,  “ On  the  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Question,”  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Knollys,  of  Taunton.  After  a brief  discus- 
sion on  some  incidental  points  raised  by  the  paper, 
it  was  resolved  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  general  question  until  the  meeting  of 
January  18th. 

Hall  for  Worcester  Musical  Festival. — 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  has  written,  proposing,  as  a 
solution  of  the  question  respecting  the  holding  of 
the  Worcester  Musical  Festival,  that  a temporary 
building  should  be  erected  for  the  next  festival, 
and  that  in  the  following  interval  of  three  years 
before  the  ensuing  fostival,  a music-hall  might 
be  built. 

Licensed  Victuallers’ Asylum. — The  annual 
ball,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  asylum,  is  fixed 
to  take  place  at  St.  James’s  Hall  on  Thursday, 
the  14th  inst.;  and,  as  the  annual  expense  of 
this  extensive  institution  exceeds  7,000k,  the 
Board  look  anxiously  for  a good  attendance  upon 
the  occasion. 

The  Yorkshire  Exhibition  at  Leeds. 

The  committee  have  accepted  designs  prepared 
by  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Leeds,  architect,  for  .the 
covering  in  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Coloured 
Cloth  Hall  yard. 
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Folkestone  Harbour  Improvements.  — 

Extensive  works  are  in  preparation  for  improving 
the  accommodation  at  the  low-water  pier,  and  a 
large  staff  of  men  will  be  employed  for  a con- 
siderable period.  The  old  “ Horn  ” is  to  bo 
carried  out  so  as  to  form  a perfect  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  the  beach  to  the  eastward.  The 
Victoria  Pier  is  also  to  be  extended  in  a south- 
easterly direction  for  100  yards,  when  a depth 
of  water  will  be  reached  sufficient  for  the  steam- 
boat traffic  to  be  timed,  irrespective  of  the  state 
of  the  tide.  The  plans  may  now  be  seen  at  the 
Town-hall.  They  comprise  the  acquirement  of 
a belt  of  land  commencing  at  the  Froghole  steps 
and  continuing  along  the  coast-line  to  the  Copt 
Point.  This  is  the  spot  where,  by  a short  tunnel, 
the  tidal  trains  might  be  run  alongside,  if  not 
on  board,  of  the  future  boats  for  the  improved 
Channel  communication. 

New  Vicarage  for  St.  George’s  Parish, 
Sheffield.  — A vicarage  is  being  erected  in 
Chantrey-road,  Sheffield,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbott.  It  is  intended  as  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Favell,  the  incum- 
bent of  St.  George’s,  and  will  cost  2,3301.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  site. 

The  Safe  Transport  of  Gunpowder  and 
Petroleum. — No  small  matter  this,  and  calling 
loudly  for  consideration.  Mr.  Jas.  Ashley,  C.E., 
has  given  the  question  much  consideration,  and 
has  devised  plans  which  are  well  spoken  of  by 
some  who  have  looked  into  them.  Persons 
interested  should  see  to  this. 

Value  of  City  Property. — Messrs.  Hards, 
Vaughan,  & Jenkinson  have  just  sold  by  private 
contract  the  freehold  of  Nos.  4 and  4^,  Lawrence- 
lane,  Cheapside,  occupying  an  area  of  2,000 
square  feet,  for  the  sum  of  8,5001.  The  premises 
are  let  on  lease  for  nine  years,  to  run  at  2751. 

Design  for  a Pump. — Mr.  William  Henry 
Lockwood,  architect,  of  John-street,  Adelphi, 
has  been  awarded  the  premium  of  5 gs.  for  the 
best  design  for  a public  pump  and  drinking 
fountain  to  be  erected  by  the  Seckford  Charity 
Trustees  at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Gold  Medals  to  Artists.— On  the  proposal 
of  the  Berlin  Academy,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
has  conferred  the  great  gold  medal  of  art  on  the 
painters,  F.  Adam,  Munich ; Alma  Tadema, 
London  ; and  Do  Shampheleer,  Brussels. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.  — The 
Drapers’  Company  have  presented  20  gs.  to  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum, 
Tufton-street,  Westminster,  in  aid  of  their 
Drawing  and  Modelling  Classes  for  art  work- 
men. 


TENDERS 

For  enlarging  the  Brighton  Grammar  School. 

B.  II.  Nudd,  architect : — 

Newniiam  £2,323  0 0 

Nash  & Co 2,274  O 0 

Bruton  2,250  0 0 

Cheesman  .S.  Co 2.104  0 0 

Patching  & Webber 2,120  0 0 

Chappell.... 2,120  0 0 

Barnes  2,010  0 O 

Lockyer 2,010  0 0 

Parsons  2,008  0 0 


For  alterations  and  linings  to  shop  and  premises, 
No,  459,  Hackney-road,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Lee  : — 

Treble  & Son  £3.0  0 0 

Over  22)  0 0 

Jarvis  & Son*  (accepted) 216  10  0 


For  the  extension  of  Malting,  Church-road,  Croydon, 
for  Messrs.  Overton  & Gibson.  Mr.  It.  DavisoD,  C.E., 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  It.  L.  Curtis  & 
Sons ; — 

Without  new 

Complete,  roof  to  old  building. 

Smith £1,763  0 0 ...  £1,465  1 0 0 

Peskett&  Taylor...  1,495  0 0 ...  1,229  0 0 

Waller  1,373  0 0 ...  1,'94  0 0 

Jarrett  (accepted)  1,216  0 0 ...  1/29  0 0 

For  laying  in  drains  and  forming  roads  on  the  Rose- 
mary Branch  Estate,  Peekham  (exclusive  of  granite 
kerb).  Mr.  Adams  Murphy,  architect 

Pound £1,874  0 o 

Thompson  A Son 1,663  0 0 

Hancock 1,630  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,559  0 0 

Buckham  1,622  0 0 

Waioright 1,490  0 0 

Harris 1,462  0 O 

Goodair  1,4  >2  0 0 

Pizzey 1,439  0 0 

Jackson  1,420  0 0 

Kelley 1,352  0 0 

Batch  (accepted) 1,300  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  Board  schools,  Comb9,  Suffolk 

Tooley £2,047  0 0 

Nigbtiogale  1,983  0 0 

Smith  1,819  0 0 

Gibbons  1,719  0 0 

Hawkins 1,674  0 0 

Andrews  & Crowe  1,670  0 0 


CHAPPUIS’  NEW  PATENT 
“LUMINARIU  M.” 

BEST  & MOST  EFFECTIVE  DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR, 

PRICE  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  REFLECTORS. 

Universal r. 3s.  Od.  per  sq.  ft.  Argento  Crystal  5s.  Od.  per  sq.  ft. 

Silver  Fluted  4 0 ,,  Luminaria  G 6 » 

Silver-plated  Copper 8s.  6d.  per  sq.  ft. 

Special  Reflectors  constructed  expressly  for  special  cases ; also  for  artificial  light, 
gas,  lamp,  lime,  electric. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

PATENTEE  AdSTID 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


TO  COEEESrONDENTS. 

R.  A.  (inventions  il  sent  will  be  looked  at). — J.  J.  S.  (Board  are 
not  liable).— W.  H.  W.-G.  & M.— Messrs.  C — H.  W.-D.  C.— J.  R — 
R.  J.‘  S. — A.  L.  A.— W.  A.— J.  B.— W,  C.— J.  C. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- Situations  I Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant, 
r under  ..  Ss.  Sd.  4s.  6d. 
n words)..  0s.  6d.  | 0s.  6d- 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

' THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Payable  in  Advance. 


Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Mouey  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.Io  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER. 


Advertisements  cwnnot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.lH. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise, 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

ggp”  NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  fy’c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  4G,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher 


TFe  give  with  this  Number,  as  a Supplement,  an 
INDEX  and  Title-page  to  the  Volume  of  last  year. 
A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  can  be  had,  Gratis, 
on  personal  application. 

The  THIRTY-SECOND  VOLUME  of  “THE 
BUILDER"  (bound),  for  the  year  1874,  will 
shortly  be  published,  price  One  Guinea. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  binding  the  Numbers  are 
NOW  RE.ADY,  price  Three  Shillings  each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to 
the  Office,  will  be  bound  at  a cost  of  Four  Shil- 
lings each. 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quaHty. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&fcs ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Offioe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Seyssel  and  St.  Jean  Asphaltes. — The 

Socicte  Frantjaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

Mines,  Works,  and  Depots. — Garde  Bois 
Lovagay  (Seyssel  Basin) ; St.  Jean  de  Marnejols 
(Department  Gard)  ; Paris,  14  & 16,  Rne  Curial ; 
London,  Hackney.  Works  executed  with  guaran- 
teed natural  Rock  Asphaltes,  in  Mastic  and 
Powder.  Merchants,  Shippers,  and  Contractors 
supplied. — GEORGE  FINCH,  Jun.,  Secretary, 
No.  27,  Comhill.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  aro  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Wharf, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Advt.] 


BiHs  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  & Broadway,  Westminster,  s.w. 
with  accuracy  and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Draw- 
ings Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
^ LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


CONTRACTS,  continued  from  page  ii. 

TO  BUILDERS.  — Builders  desirous  of 

TENDERING  for  the  ERECTION  of  a HOUSE  at  Wimbledon, 
laysend  their  Names  and  References  to  Mr.  CHA8.  HAMBR1DGE, 


Architect.  4 


TO  BUILDERS,  IRONFOUNDERS,  and 

OTHERS.— The  Magistrates  for  the  counties  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk  invite  TENDERS  for  the  ERECTION  of  an  IRON  BRIDGE 
over  the  River  Stour,  between  the  parishes  of  Dedham  sud  Stratford 
St.  Mary.  1‘laus  and  specifications  can  be  seen  at  the  Shire-hall, 
Chelmsford,  and  at  the  Offices  of  Mr.  H.  M.  EYTON,  Architect 
and  County  Surveyor.  18,  Lower  Brook-street,  Ipswich,  to  whom, 
and  to  Mr.  HENRY  STOCK.  Architect  and  County  Surveyor.  Essex, 
No.  6,  Duke-street,  London  Bridge.  Tenders  ore  to  be  delivered,  on  or 
before  the  3rd  day  of  FEBRUARY  next.  The  lowest  or  any  Tender 
will  not  necessarily  be  accepted. 


/CONTRACTS.  — The  LONDON  GUA- 

\_J  RANTEE  and  ACCIDENT  COMPANY  are  prepared,  at  a 
moderate  rate,  to  issue  Bonds,  under  which  the  Company  become 
security,  on  behalf  of  a Contractor  or  Builder,  for  the  due  perform- 
ance of  Government,  Municipal,  or  other  Contracts  of  every  descrip- 
tion, on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Leave  will  bo  given  to  send  in 
the  Company’s  name  as  surety  with  My  Tender,  no  charge  being 
made  unless  the  bond  i3  ultimately  required.  For  form  of  applica- 
tion for  bond  terms,  Ac.  apply  to  the  Company's  Head  Office,  M, 
Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C.  ; or  any  branches  or  agencies.  The 
bonds  of  this  Company  are  accepted  by  the  several  Government 
Departments. 


rpo  BUILDERS.— ADVANCES  are  made 

I to  Builders,  of  good  reference,  on  the  M1LKWOOD  ESTATE, 
LOUGHBOROUGH  JUNCTION.  BRIXTON,  where  small  houses  ora 
in  great  demand  by  CITY  GENTLEMEN  at  2 SI.  rentals. 

The  roads,  Junctions  for  house  drains,  and  pavements  are  com- 
pleted, and  COVERED  BY  THE  GROUND  RENT. 

Immediate  possession. 

ALL  ESTATE  FEES  ARE  ABOLISHED. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 


1\ /TORTGAGES.—  Several  Sums  of  Trust- 

I moneys  TO  BE  LENT  on  MORTGAGE,  at  5 per  cent. 


■ -a  Unfinished  or  Finished  Properties.  Freehold  or  LeaSe- 

I hold.— Apply  to  Messrs.  TOY  A FRANKS,  Architects  and  Surveyors, 
• No.  SO,  Coleman-street,  E.C. 
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YOt.  XXXIII.— No.  ICC". 


The  Study  of  Italian  Architecture. 


j iOT  long  Binco  we  gavo  the 
i particnlara  of  the  bequest 
) (L  ma<3°  bT  tho  late  Sir  William 
r ' Tito  to  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects,  of  a fund  to  bo 
specially  applied  to  encou- 
( raging  and  assisting  tho  study 
of  Italian  architecture.  To 
somo  of  tho  most  active  mem. 
I bera  of  tho  architectural  pro- 
fession,  at  presont  in  the 
enjoyment  of  abriak  practice, 
in  quito  another  field,  such  a 
bequest  will  very  possibly  have 
been  regarded  as  a well-meant 
but  futilo  nttempt  torovivo  an 
interest  in  a stylo  which  has 
passed  out  of  favour.  Ifitwcro 
so,  thore  is,  at  all  ovents,  this 
admission  to  bo  mado  on  tho 
part  of  such  unbelievers,  that  in 
leaving  Buch  a provision  at  the 
close  of  his  lifo,  for  tho  con- 
tinued study  of  tho  style  which  ho 
adoptod  at  tho  commencement  of 
his  career,  tho  testator  evinced 
that  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
consistent  adherenoo  to  ono  Btylo 
icb.  are  proclaimed  by  thoso  of  tho  "pic. 

1 u'esqne 11  school  to  bo  among  tho  greatest  of 
.■ohitectural  virtues.  And  there  is  something 
_ _ ■.’"■able  to  tho  profession  of  architecture  at 
ifge,  as  well  as  to  the  memory  of  an  individual, 
in  this  instance  of  care  for  tho  posthumous  study 
and  improvement  of  a favoured  phase  of  tho 
art,  when  it  could  no  longer  bo  a matter  of  per- 
onal  interest  to  him  who  mado  tho  provision  in 
question.  And  wo  think  oveu  those  whoso 
irtj.e  and  convictions  aro  in  opposition  to 
0 .ssioal  architecture,  should  bo  willing  to  admit, 
ji  due  consideration,  that  Sir  William  Tito  did 
Wisely  ai  thus  dcGning  tho  employment  of  his 
bequest.  Had  tho  sum  been  left  merely  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  architectural  design  in  a 
general  sense,  its  employment  would  havo  had 
ft  less  distinctive  result  than  it  is  likely  to  havo 
. or  the  conditions  named,  and  it  would  only 
rone  to  swell  tho  facilities  for  tho  study  of 
Chin  Mare  in  the  phase  most  popular  at  tho 


•/  om-^e  tho  uncompromising  adherents  to 
. .thi’c  art  will  say  that  this  is  tho  greatest 
jouchief  that  could  be  done  ; and  that  it  is  only 
oh-  lug  a temptation  to  tho  younger  students  of 
uobitfcturo  to  divide  their  energies,  instead  of 
p . suing  “ tho  true  stylo  of  architecture”  with 
tht  nity  of  aim  which  would  bo  most,  likely  to 
leau  oo  great  results.  They  aro  welcome  to  their 
opinion;  and  if  tho  encouragement  of  mere 
eclec  ioism  were  tho  necessary  result,  they  might 
shoii  some  reason  for  it.  Tho  most  reasonable 
vic  i uov  i mr,  of  tho  source  of  power  and  origi. 
nalifcy  in  modern  architectural  design,  is  that 
which  regards  it  as  most  likely  to  bo  ovolvcd 
v T-  '.jo  Intelligent  stndy  of  all  pre-existing 
And  if  this  bo  the  true  view  (and  many 
: a opponents  of  Classicism  havo  most  strongly 
. anood  M),  then  Sir  William  Tito’s  bequest 
an  opportune  moment ; in  furnishing 
tatfuoraent  for  tho  further  study  ofa  style  which 
has  certainly  been  neglected  far  too  much  of 
J it  that  rp  . ’P  not  seo  buildings  still 
vfti,  not  a few,  which  would  bo. classed  as 
. ' i iiau  in  style  ; but  of  anything  reviving  or 


recalling  that  peculiar  comoinaticm  of  dignity 
with  graco  and  elegance  which  belongs  to  the 
best  specimens  of  Italian  Ronaissanco  architec- 
ture, how  very  l^lo  do  wo  seo  1 One  of  two 
opposito  defects  exists  in  most  coil  temporary 
architecture  professing  tho  Italian  model : on  the 
ono  hand  an  utter  flatness  and  coldness  of 
character,*  in  buildings  which  merely  reproduce 
certain  stereotyped  forms  of  ornament  around 
windows  and  doors,  which  are  supposed  to  con. 
stitute  “ Italian  design  ” ; or,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  attempt  to  engraft  mouldings  and  carved  orna- 
ment of  the  bold  character  belonging  to  Gothic 
work,  on  a general  design  of  Italian  character;  a 
process  which  only  loads  to  au  obliteration  of 
that  unity  of  typo  (difficult  to  defino,  but  imme- 
diately felt  by  an  educated  eye)  which  consti- 
tutes what  wo  distinguish  by  tho  word  “style.” 

From  either  point  of  view,  therefore,  whether 
us  a style  good  ip  itself,  or  as  part  of  the  basis 
of  modern  architectural  education,  — Italian 
architecture  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
lately  recoivod,  from  tho  younger  section  of  tho 
profession  especially.  In  what  prcciso  manner 
tho  "encouragement”  of  this  study,  according 
to  the  terms  of  tho  bequest  referred  to,  is  to  bo 
practically  entered  upon,  wo  have  as  yet  no  Bign 
from  tho  Institnto;  and  it  may  bo  assumed  that 
somo  tact  and  consideration  will  bo  required  in 
so  applying  the  fund  in  a manner  at  once  advan- 
tageous and  attractive  to  students : tho  latter 
being  a point  of  importance  in  recommending  a 
study  still  opposed  to  tho  prevailing  tasto  of  the 
day,  though  much  less  so  than  it  wns  when  Sir 
William  died.  But  ono  object  which  may  very 
well  bo  aimed  at  is  that  of  illustrating  bettor 
and  moro  fully  many  examples  of  the  architec- 
ture of  tho  Renaissance  which  have  received 
very  partial  advantage  in  this  way,  and  which 
aro  deserving  of  this  attention,  if  only  as  a 
record  of  works  which  may  eventually  have  to 
be  removed  or  nro  decaying.  Tho  amount  of 
labour  and  draughtsmanship  expended  of  late  on 
tho  illustration  of  Gothic  buildings,  by  archi- 
tects of  this  country  especially,  has  heen  very 
cat;  Renaissance  architecture  has  scarcely 
over  received  tho  samo  extent  and  excellence  of 
illustration.  And  it  may  bo  noted  also  that  to 
tho  task  of  illustrating  Gothio  architecture  has 
been  brought  a greater  amount  of  artistic  feoling 
and  effect,  in  tho  manner  of  delineation,  than  has 
been  the  case  in  regard  to  Italian  architecture. 
Much  of  tho  impression  which  a student  would 
recoivo,  on  turning  over  the  best  available 
illustrations  of  Renaissance  and  Gothic  buildings 
respectively,  of  tho  coldness  and  formal  ity  of  the 
ono  type  of  architecture  as  compared  with  tho 
other,  might  very  reasonably  bo  traced  to  the 
influence  of  the  hard  mechanical  style  in  which 
the  former  havo  generally  been  delineated  (a 
pure  drawing-board  and  T-Sfluaro  stylo,  in  fact), 
compared  with  tho  advantages  of  the  picturesque 
and  artistic  delineation,  in  etching  and  other- 
wise, which  has  been  liberally  bestowed  on  the 
illustration  of  Gothicbuildings,  and  in  wliich  the 
actual  light  and  shadow  effect,  and  tho  textnre 
and  character  of  tho  masonry,  &o.,  havo  been 
effectively  rendered,  whilo  the  Italian  building 
has  to  be  content  with  highly-finished  (often) 
bat  conventional  and  ineffective  geometrical 
drawing,  showing  tho  mere  lines  of  tho  design 
in  its  first  form  on  paper.  Wero  there  as  many 
good  illustrations  of  Italian  buildings,  in  a pictu- 
resque manner  and  an  effective  medium,  as  there 
are  of  Gothic  buildings,  it  might  be  more  readily 
admitted  that  tho  contrast  between  tho  formality 
of  tho  former,  and  tho  picturesquo  attractiveness 
and  interest  of  the  latter,  exists  rather  in 
imagination  and  in  tho  drawing  than  in  faot.  It 
is  ino  custom  to  represent  Gothic  architecture 
with  an  nppearanco  of  antiquity  and  (at  oar 

* " A building  m the  Italian  stTlc,”  we  once  he.arrl  it 
remarked,  "generally  means  a builrfing  wj1  h all  tho  life 
taken  out  of  it,”  This  was  hardly  fair;  hut  ono  may  re- 
gret that  there  arc  so  many  instances  to  justify  sjijh  n 
criticism. 


Yankee  visitors  say)  of  “ disrepair,”  which  fs 
mo»c  suggestive  as  a picture ; and  to  represent 
Italian  architecture  as  if  it  were  always  new  and 
bad  toono  of  tho  prestige  of  timo  and  association 
id  connexion  with  it.  How  little  this  is  really 
the  case  nil  may  gather  from  tho  boantiful  and 
poetical  part  which.  Classic  architc4£aro  plays  in 
tho  works  of  some  of  tho  greatest  landscape 
painters. 

But  the  study  of  Italian  flrehitectnrf-  as  a stylo 
for  present  practice,  to  what  is  that  to  lead  ? 
F or  it  is  evident  that  this  hn3  been  the  main 
object  of  Sir  William  Tite’s  bequest  which  wo 
are  speaking  of.  We  havo  bad  a good  deal  of  it 
already,  nud  it  has  been  voted  Unsatisfactory-fr 
its  results  by  a considerable  body  of  recont  critics, 
professional  and  amateur.  It  is  considered  to 
Lave  produced  buildings  not  euited  to  Englieh 
climalo  in  general,  or  London  smoko  in  parti- 
cular, and  which  soon  become  black  and  weather- 
stained,  and  in  that  condition  look  unhappy.  In 
other  words,  tho  stylo  requires  modifying  to  suit 
it  to  climates  different  from  that  in  which  it  rose. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  receive  this 
modification.  For  lot  us  oonsider  for  a moment 
what  this  which  is  called  tho  “ Italian  style” 
really  is.  It  is  not  moro  Italian  in  fact  than 
Borne  other  mnnners  of  building  : it  is.  .not  the 
only  stylo  which  is  largely  exemplified  in  Italy, 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  confined  to  that  peninsula. 
Tho  stylo  is,  in  fact,  the  treatment  of  Classic 
detail,  or  detail  founded  on  Classio  forms,  in  a 
moro  or  less  Gothic  manner.  That  is  to  say,  its 
effect  is  produced  not  by  a grand  nnity  of  scalo 
and  design,  but  by  a multiplication  and  Repeti- 
tion of  small  parts.  Putting  aside  construction, 
which  is  the  basis  of  design,  and  looking  only  at 
the  outer  form  assumed  by  the  architecture,  this 
is  really  a correct  statement  of  the  case.  The 
radical  difference  between  Italian  and  Gothic 
is  that  in  the  latter  tho  external  design  is  much 
moro  jelosely  related  to  and  influenced  by  tho 
construction  than  in  tho  former;  and  in  so  far  it 
is  a truer  and  more  real  stylo.  But  tho  Italian 
style,  if  not  much  related  to  tho  construction,  is 
often  closely  enough  related  to  the  pica  of  fcfcj 
interior;  and  may  bo  mado  much  raarP  so 
it  has  been.  And,  in  spite  of  iiie  much  k-'.s  im- 
portant part  which  construction  piavs  in  its 
formation,  tho  architecture  of  tho  Italian 
Renaissance,  in  its  best  Joira,  is  really  more 
nearly  related  to  tho  spirit  ot  Gothic  architecture 
thau  it  is  to  the  Greek  architecture  f .on?  xhich 
(through  tne  Reman)  it  was  derived  It  seeks 
effect  in  tho  same  manner  as  far  as  the  dispos:. 
tion  of  parts  is  concerned ; in  fenestration  and  tho 
repetition  of  small  parts,  rather  than  in  grandeur 
of  scale.  Tho  difference  between  the  Florentine 
palaces  and  the  guildhalls  of  Ghent  and 
Louvain  is  one  of  detail  more  than  anything  clso. 
In  each  we  see  tho  samo  typo ; a class  of  building 
with  long  ranges  of  windows,  treated  differently 
on  different  stories,  and  gaining  its  effect  by  the 
multiplication  and  repetition  of  fcbeso  porta.  In 
modern  thought  and  practice  tho  styles  havo 
been  put  far  asunder,  because  it  has  been 
assumed  that  Italian  demands  absoluto  sym- 
metry, aud  that  the  trne  Gothic  feeling  is 
adverse  to  symmetry  of  design  altogether,  and 
is  boBt  exemplified  in  an  artfol  and  studied 
irregularity.  Neither  view  is  true.  The  Italian 
Renaissance  is  susceptible  of  great  .mriety  of 
treatment  and  departure  from  mle-and-line 
symmetry,  without,  losing  euy  of  Its  best  charac- 
teristics of  refinenjept  of  detail  and  repose  of 
effect ; and  tho  ifya  that  Gothic  is  the  style 
specially  antagonistic  to  symmetry  is  a purely 
neo- Gothic  superstition,  not  in  the  least  borne 
out  by  the  majority  of  the  finest  remains  of  the 
genuine  article  ©f  the  Middle  Ages.  In  drawing 
attention  to  this  degree  of  real  resemblance  and 
sympathy  between  Gothic  and  the  stylo  usually 
ternio^  Italian,  ono  is  naturally  led  to  the  position 
from  which  the  special  stndy  of  Italian  arehn 
tectni-©,  if  it  gains  any  n6w  impetus  from  the 
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®X  „ teari  •,•.«  modern  design.  Wo  have  Bath,  who  DC  throughout,  h»  oomo 

kUr«r^p.r«».  to  meet  the  turu  of  the  «toa 

- -iU  --r  original  in  themselves  nor  suited  for  | again. r- 

"lL  diia  cainate,  and  which  are  viewed  at 
• ...  --  .ncml  in  r.onso- 


™ -t  4th  indifference  or  regret  in  conse- 
nn  neo  have  had  much  reproduction  of 

StSc  and  somo  nroderu  GoMo  wh.oh  ..  not 

lanroduction,  hut  deserves  to  be  calle  -n  Borne 
T -tints  original ; but  its  frequent  detect  is  a want 
»”  ub=olu  , =oo™e=o.. 
i-d  clumsiness  in  detail.  A mo  ^’stematic 
nttentiou  to  the  forma  irto  which  architecture 

STSU  »t  tiy.  to  ± tho  » 


PICTURES  IN  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 


.ULTnoUGH  the  2G9  picture,  which  M * ™ 
somowhat  thinly  spread  orer  the  wall. 1 of • 
he  rcoma  in  Burlington  House,  form  » ~to»n 
numerically  small,  when  compared  with  thOBO 
which,  on  former  occasions,  we  hare  Been  wont 
to  soo  accumulated  in  this  gallery,  l ’ . 

attention  to  mu  tuimo  - . m :ni.  i>0  admitted  that  the  number  v / 

as  thrown  at  tho  time  of  the  Renaissance  ( t |enJ.  for  fcho  pieasure  of  the  visitor.  When 
ought  to  do  something  to  counteract  this  in ^ f- 1 ^ ^ Mted  to  -,ookat  maesca  of  paintings,  from 
f . .enco  to  refinement  of  detail,  and  to  e ^ _r‘  I 500  tc  ;soo  or  more  in  number,  the  strain  o 

the  too  prevalent  taste  for  what  is  i rrtbng  j ouu  ^ painful.  The  only  way  to 

end  odd,  ratlcr  than  for  repose  and com  .e  one™  7^  ^ a firat  gL.oe  at  the 

ol  effect.  H an/  (t  ’dice  founded  on  wt  W. : , welch  w0  are  accustomed,  is  to  into 

T.te’e  bequest  arc  toted  to  to  to  . ^ tw0  „ three  rooms  foi  a Bin  lo 

a.,  endeareur  to  ori/mato  soon  a .meat  of  is  „jt  0„ry  one  who  has  either  too 

design  imho  II  dh.  inraotetM.  “ "V  ” ,c  or  the  ee.f.coutrol  requisite  for  this  piece 

iu  o!,  ■ -'01.  se.rul.  c y aa-aunnec  A - - ““  wisdom,  and  thus  it  appears  that .visits 

losie  'be  iac-d  aid  paiatial  char.n:  ^ t-ropei  of  thig  nature  nro  often  attended 

tetb  ’ ' ' 'and  so  far  much  more  sun  l to  t iu  afc  wcarinCBS,  however  fully  that  wcan- 

jnune:>  or  he  day  chan  is  the  Btyir  ^cTn  > aeiamay  be  repaid  by  the  wealth  on  which  wo 
ventual  Gothic),  th-.  students  w^o  jre  me  icec  ^ 
this  way  to  give  new  attention  tc  tho  stj  e c t toe  b mt 
_ . i liot  t.Viftv  ar 


less  for  from  the  feeling  and  influence  . . their  at 
present  Gothic  than  they  may  at 
more  especially  if  they  make  it  part  of  their 
“m  to  connect  tho  cuter  feature,  more  closely 
with  tho  actual  construction,  which  is  tb°  6™at 
desideratum  in  tho  Italian  style  and  the  need 
for  which  opens  np  suggestions  fo-  noyelty  of 
treatment,  both  constructionally  end  artistically. 

Tho  Bubject  is  one,  too,  which  those  who  are 
about  to  build,  not  in  towns,  bu.  in  .he  ope 
landscape  of  a country,  may  very  well  toko  into 
consideration,  '.'here  seems  to  be  no 
present,  in  tho  types  of  country-house  most 

ft”  which  can  be  attaint  by  irregular 

oi  tuuuu  If.,  m i.  T AJl 


W'hen  we  come  down,  however  to  the  modest 
number  of  about  250,  tho  first  task,- that  ° 
taking  io  tho  coup  dm it , the  second,  that  ot 
selecting  tho  pictures  to  look rati 
that  of  fixing  these  gems  of  tho  collection  on  tne 
memory  -.™  all  wonderfully  lightened.  And 
we  think  that,  in  cases  where  a ''mlt 'S  perforc 
nut  noon  the  nutnbor,  rather  than  upon  tlie 
fength!  of  yisits,  there  is  a very  great  advantage 
on  the  side  of  the  smaller  collections,  boOi  in 
point  or  pleasure  and  in  point  of  instruction. 

Thus  much  being  said  as  to  quantity,  wo  are 
bound  to  admit  a rery  favourable 
regards  tho  more  important  question  of  quail  y 
on  tho  present  occasion.  Wo  hopo  that  those 
to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  a treat  of  . high 
-.rder  will  nob  take  offonco  at  the  term,  a 
’ scratch  collection.”  Snch  it  undoubtedly  is 


“Bcratch  collection.  ouuu  . ■*  , 

but  yet  in  tho  fortuitous  and  capricious  oh  - 

racter  of  tho  objects  thus  brought  together  lies 
raccer  oi  j w disposed 


of  effect  which  can  do  anun  t “ V racter  of  the  objects  thus  brougnt  rogniub. 

outlines,  tiled  roofs,  nod  parti.tilee  wa , ^ ^ seoret'of  its  charm.  We  were  disposed 

chimney-stalks,  and  such  othoi  h3mt.au  « mblc  on  the  first  glance,  at  the  Oat  room, 

a determination  to  bo  piotnrosqno  ^.  .;1.  -f  1. 1 1 B t wantl  o£  arrangement,  stylos, 

We  would  rather  see  then,  than  the  .CB£t.  t n dates,  subjects-no  principle  of  so  ee. 

cube  ” houses,  they  Imre  ,t  1 > - •-  . ■.  | lion  or  ot  juxtaposition  could  be  detected  .unless 

and  .nierest  of  their  wn.  » i.  .is  not  . | J ^ ^ of  tto  ,iM  0r  the  picturo-lVon.es. 
genuine  one.  There  is  no  smta.blllt;  n n om  , „ nml  more  especially  on  going 


is  wore  than  ol  tun  si/.o  o,  e 
After  a time,  and  more  especially  on  goin„ 
further  into  tho  scries  of  galleries,  wo  began 
to  question  whether  somo  subtle  Pr'”0,P’e 
either  of  comparison  or  of  contrast,  had  not 
guinea  tho  hanger.  Lastly  m came  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  prmciplo  did  pro. ail, 

; that  its  force  was  all  the  more  resist. 
,■ .-  'Voir,  tho  fact  .that  its  action  was  unsus. 

• c-eti  by  tho  official  in  question.  That  most 
1 delicate  and  subtle  a'  all  relations  the  prompt 
' i c -ceDtion  of  which  is  tbo  essence  of  wit,  in  the 
purest  sense  of  the  word,  and  which  may  be  con. 

a.  lhrirlon  nnd  uncomnrehenclecl 


genuine  ouu.  — 

V the  habitation  of  a wenitny  a..  — . 

country  gentleman  like  an  or®  g town  cottage,  o. 
u group  of  cottige?  pilef  ; ogether  ir  rcalismg 
an  eCecr,  pi-turcsoue  &r.c  ye*,  vetoed  a-- to  a 
certain  extent  ate  .fly.  ^ ore  muy  hr  ..ere  iv.t-i - 
stylo  of  design  .vl.bh  wou.c. : nu  . t - • 

If  “ Itt  i’':  'h-  - c--rtci.nl.>  > 0“  # n 

■onpiiBl^"'  .'.  r.ert',  . •'’fe  rVk’>*  1 ' ' “ j X 

building  on  a country  site  °‘.;cn  : j purest  sense  of  tho  word,  ana  wmou  may  .. y™- 

snd  tlie  architecture  smlf  its  eh.  ' R a t bo  the  hidden  nnd  nncomprehendod 

' ■'  altoge.ne-  , ;lm.  ,a„i.  os  distinguished  from  the  calculable 


importance  in  tho  landscLpo  a.  - , 

air  of  grace  and  repose  which  he  O:  g.  ,o  n l u, 
ingin  a not  too  formal  version  m tho  I-  - a | 

sWe.can  harmonisewitbnatnrewith  u.  fo■’,ne‘,.9 

predominance  in  the  scon,.  Any  who  oouht  this 
may  go  to  tbo  great  landscape-painters  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  study  their  architecture  and 
its  combinations,  as  well  "S  those  of  many 
modern  artists.  Only  let  the  building  have  the 
same  advantages,  in  richness  ot  colour  and 
torture  of  the  building  materials,  which  every 
modern  Gothic  architect  professe.  io  regart  as 
so  important  in  contributing  Lo  architec.uial 
effect  in  this  climate,  ami  the  Italian  M"d»« 
longer  bo  regarded  os  cold  and  repelling 
aspect,  or  out  of  place  under  a northern  sky. 

These  considerations  indicate  w-iat  we  thin 
should  bo  the  object  to  kept  in  view  in 
organising  any  renewed  Btndy  jf  whhitcotnrom 
the  Italian  style,  for  which  an  mdm.n  o..  has 
thus  been  offered.  And  it  ,s  possib.s  that  tho 


iv’ered  to  bo  the  ludoen  am. 

■■w  of  luck,  os  distinguished  from  the  calculable 
law  of  chance, — that  mode  of  grouping  together 

different  things  according  to  a relation  which  is 

true,  out  which  is  for  from  obvious,-  that  kind  of 
arrangement  is  remarkably  illustrated,  in  re. 
peated  instances,  in  tlie  present  collection. 

Great  names  in  art  are  represented  on  the 
walls  although,  of  course,  not  with  equal  felicity. 
Sue  tho  Raffaelle  (IIS)  requires  a very 
vigm-onslv  attested  pedigree  to  bear  out  its 
asserted  relationship.  The  figure  seems  made  of 
wood,  and  the  small  features,  though  resembling 
those  which  this  great  artist  at  first  copied  from 
the  models  of  Bcrngino,  before  bo  painted  tho 
grande,  features  of  the  Homan  women  are  net 
dressed  in  the  usual  magic  of  J P.vrno  No 
less  It-  n seven  pictures  are  osenbed  to  Titian, 
Some  of  then.,— as  is  tho  case, alas!  with  hut  oo 
many  of  the  collection,— are  among  those  which 
must  once  have  been  beautiful.  Tbelittle  Cupid 
mu  ..  . 1: f.Rn  “ Triumph  of 


o Deen  ueaunii ui.  .ao,~ — , 

thus  been  Offered.  And  it  is  pofBiu.^  wm-  teu- . on  called  tbo  “Triumph  of 

subject  will  bo  taken  up  with  more interest  than  «•  P,  ° y Jg  wonderful  in  its  spirit  and 
some  may  bare  expected.  There  have  not  been  Lovo  t . {>  , ^ t.bn  dim 


some  may  nave  expecteu.  ihuv  _ r . 

wanting  Bymptoms  of  a turn  of  the  tide  lately  m 
regard  to  arcliiteetural  predilection  m this 
country.  We  have  heard  of  the  Tory  conserve, 
tivc- minded  old  gentleman,  wne,  despising 
fashion  in  dress,  kept  resolutely  to  the  lams  cut 
of  coat  bo  bad  worn  in  bis  youth,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  constancy  by  finding  himself  at 
last  in  the  fashion  again,  when  the  whirligig 
came  round  ritliont  having  had  the  trouble  of 
e h all  tho  inter mediat.  itngeB.  it 


Lovo”  (12f ),  is  wonoeriui  in  ‘’I’*""  "r 
power,  and  has  less  retired  beneath  the  dim 
glaze  of  vnaiqnity  than  most  of  the  other 
e samples.  The  month  of  the  lion  must  have 

been  drawn  from  a stuffed,  rather  than  from  a 

live  specimen,  hut  the  picture  is  one  of  which 
nnv  gallery  might  be  proud.  The  pid-ure  which 
stru.fi?  us  tho  most,  regard  being  had  to  the  good 
state,  as  well  as  to  the  original  design  and  tone 
of  the  picture,  is  the  “ Magdalene  (136  - One 
of  iho  contrasts,— wo  may  almost  ca  1 them  tho 
. . , i • ii.el  mV  n q tlift  mOat  in 


fce 


that  struck  us  tho  most  in 


the  whole  collection,  is  that  between  the  rich 

imaginative,  wonld.be.devotional  P'°fc”0' 
beautiful  woman  posture.making  f_M50.ti 
of  a great  artist,  and  tbe  brigb  , y-a„ 

coquettish,  but  thoroughly  genuine i fun  f U 

Felton,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Bolton  as^oU 

Pcachum,  in  the  ‘.‘BeggarB  Solrania 

Here  are  two  pieces  of  acl'"°>  . CTeafc 

and  petite  comedy,  presonl trf  by  ^i 
masters,  in  such  wise  that  altogether 

I SssskSHS 
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one  of  Sir  Joshua’s  few  failures.  « « J ^ p 
and  Psyche  (140),  in  which  not  only  h 
fading  of  colour  so  common  in  the  works  ot 
great  painter  advanced  to  the  utmost  but  the 
result  of  this  loss  of  tone  has  been  to  make  the 
shadows  altogether  distressing,  and  »hM 
render  doubtful  even  the  drawing  0 the i figures 
Here,  again,  Sir  Joshua  was  even  wider  leooveu 
from  tho  life  than  is  the  Magdalene , in  herd 
tance  from  tbo  actress.  No.  130,  cauea  a 

aSKf.s*SrK“.iA«J 

■nrsfswtvss^-s  ^ 

ro«eern)8i4ng™tnteteTur.eUr  too  highly  *■ 

Sftsri 

alongside  of  those  of  Buch  lights  of  art  ‘ 
Vandvck  Velasquez,  Gerhard  Dow,  and,  here 
represented  with  unusual  felicity,  Tintorettot- 
There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  on  tho  walls  qmte  | 
equal  to  the  head  of  the  man  in  the  portraite  of  , 
tbo  Doria  Family  (219),  by  Vandyok;  a magie 
transcript  of  that  nurture  of  power I subUety, 
and  vigour  whiol.  formerly  made  that  name  so 

grand  a word  in  Italy.  But,  oonmdenngthe  n to, 

difference  of  climate,  age,  oonntry,  education,  , 
habits  of  lifo  and  thought,  and  nc.ai  - ot  blooa, 

S in  either  case  go  to  make  jp  Jo  tto 
portrait  of  Mr.  Tickel  (231),  by  Gnms^rong^ 
may  perhaps  bo  regarded  as  of  not. 
merit  to  tbo  Vandyek  m ffnost.on  If  w.U. 
these  wo  compare  the  one  einmp 
hard  Dow,  tbe  " Portrait  of  a Man  (105),  wno 

bears  a not  very  distant  regemblance  to  h.s  to 
Royal  nfobness  Prince  Lcopoldo  di  lioiDone, 
Comto  of  Syracuse,  wo  shall  have  called  atta- 
tion  to  tl.reo  as  noble  portraits  »»  can  bo  found 
in  any  collection  with  which  wo  are  BjgMmted. 

By  Sir  Anthony  Vandyek  there  rnie  no  f«  e , 
than  fourteen  portraits  By  Gerhard  Do.  u 
we  have  said,  one.  by  Franz  HbJb,  three , m.3 
throe  very  fine  ones,  including  his  own  portra-t, 
wTh  its  screwed-np  forehead  and-  keen  eyes,  ■ 
that  seem  straining  to  look  tbro,'Ari  eKo 
carcass,  and  to  seo  the  soul  itself.  By  Tratore t.. 
there  aro  two  magnificent  portraits  of  VeneM  4 
senators  lent  by  tho  Earl  of  Yarborough,  wh.t  u j 
show  the  excellence  of  this  artist  in  ptttmM  , 
to  be  but  littlo  below  tho  very  highest  ran,,  o 
The  two  figure-subjects  by  tho  same  artist  sis 
of  comparatively  little  mark.  There  are  ton  , 

I oictures  by  Velasquez  ; and  hero,  again,  we  see 
bow  far  the  art  of  tho  portrait-paint, or  rises,  in 
tho  ease  of  so  many  artists,  above  their  ideannnl 
power.  Tho  “Virgin  in  Adoration  (198) 
sprawls  in  a very  unadorablo  mm.’ Th. 
nortrait  of  “ Mariano,  second  wife  of  Philip  IV. 

Spain”  (154),  is  ono  of  those  which  does  no 
carry  its  certificate  on  its  face,  although  it  1! 
very^ possible  that  this  is  owing  io  the  amdi  ion 
of  the  picture.  Of  what  family  the  lady  J a 
member  there  could  not  be  a moment - s doub 
We  take  ono  very  great  comfort  from  this  “»* 
curious  portrait.  In  Spain,  in  the  t o.  of  tin  _ 
Fourth  Philip,  it  was  found  possible  to  invent, 
mode  of  dressing  tho  hair  as  absurd,  ontrageon. 
and  contrary  to  the  simplest  elements  a-  If™”” 
grace  and  of  artistic  beauty  as  that  which,  in  1 
feme  extravagant  cases  that  may  daily  catch  b.  { 
eye,  are  held  to  be  typical  examples  of  th,  | 

^Theportrait, lent  by  her  Majesty,  of  Philip  IV 

when  a boy,  in  rich  armour  and  einbroiderr 
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baldrick,  Btanding  with  a marshal's  b&ton  in  his 
little  clenched  fist,  i3  an  historical  a9  woll  as  a 
pictorial  study.  In  ovorylincof  the  littlo  coun- 
tenance, in  the  attitudo  of  tho  littlo  figure,  in 
ovory  fold  and  crumplo  of  tho  dress,  is  to  be 
tracod  the  result  of  that  education  which  told  tho 
child  that  ho  was  little  less  than  a god,  and  which 
only;  succeeded  |in  making  him  a Grand  Lama. 
Fuller  of  life,  power,  and  promise,  is  tho  companion 
picture,  " Portrait  of  tho  Infante  Don  Balthazar 
CarloB”  (132).  The  little  princo  grasps  his 
miniature  weapon,  and  brings  it  down  on  tho 
floor  with  an  emphasis  which  tells,  that  ho  not 
only  believed  that  tho  world  lay  at  his  foot,  but, 
moroover,  that  it  was  his  firm  intention  to 
trample  pretty  heavily  upon  it. 

Tho  writer  of  the  catalogue  might  with  pro- 
priety have  called  attention  to  tho  fact  that  tho 
*'  James  Stuart,  Duko  of  Richmond  and  Lennox," 
who  is  represented  (55),  in  tho  picturo  lent  by 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  attended  by  tho  noble  dog 
who  saved  his  life  by  waking  him  when  on  tho 
point  of  being  murdered,  is  the  Bamo  porson  as 
tho  one  represented, — also  by  Yandyck,  in 
No.  85,— under  tho  titlo  of  "Tho  Earl  of 
Richmond;”  and  not  only  so,  but  painted  so 
nearly  at  thp  samo  time  must  the  two  pictures 
have  boon,  that  though  tho  somewhat  fccble- 
looking  nOblo  had  timo  to  change  his  dress  in 
the  internal,  ho  had  not  changed  his  wig,  if  such 
ho  woroq  or  his  manner  of  brushing  his  hair,  if 
natural.  Arabella,  Lady  Wentworth,  with  all 
the  simper,  and  little  of  the  beauty,  of  somo  of 
Loly’B  fair  sittors  ; Mary,  Duchess  of  Hamilton 
(149),  with  a raro  sense  of  tho  power  of  her 
charms  weighing  down  her  eyelids  ; and  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Richmond  (181),  very  liko  the  work 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  aro  among  the  most  success- 
ful portraits  of  this  grand  artist.  In  a more 
. vigorous  mood  he  has  stamped  on  tho  canvas 
the  lineaments  of  Edward  Sutton,  last  Lord 
Dudley  of  that  name  (253),  with  a very  unusual 
pose  of  tho  hand  ; Archbishop  Laud  (113),  in 
the  side-wise  lift  of  whoso  eyebrows  is  to  bo 
detected  a physiognomical  sign  of  brutality  of 
disposition  j Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  with  tho 
handwriting  of  evil  fortuno  conspicuous  on  his 
very  unusual,  and  somewhat  sinister,  features ; 
and  tho  DuchesB  of  Savoy,- — rather  a girl  who 
fools  bound  to  behavo  liko  a great  lady,  than  a 
great  lady  in  early  youth.  This  collection  of 
Yandyck’e  possesses  extreme  interest ; whether 
it  was  owing  to  a courtly  modesty,  or  to  tho 
power  to  grasp  masculine  rather  than  feminine 
characteristics,  or  whether  it  was,  as  is  more 
likely  tho  case,  that  tho  men  of  his  time  wore 
less  artificial  than  tho  women,  there  can  bo  no 
doiibt  that  Sir  Anthony’s  male  portraits,  as  far 
as  tho  present  specimens  go,  arc  by  far  tho 
finest.  Even  the  Duchess  of  Savoy  would  veil 
her  glance  before  tho  Doria. 

Zurbaro  n is  represented  by  an  odious,  unshaven, 
unwashed  St.  Benedict, — ho  should  rather  be 
called  St.  Maledict — (1S7),  and  by  a fine  St. 
Jerome,  who,  we  learn  from  this  portrait,  was  a 
cardinal  of  tho  Romish  Church,  a fact  which 
proves  tho  hitherto  untold  fact,  that  he  must 
have  been,  in  that  case,  also  a prophet.  Tho 
misdirected  power  of  this  painter  is  an  instance 
of  the  direction  in  which  that  path  which  so 
many  young,  very  young,  men  of  tho  day  aro 
striving  to  pave  inevitably  leads. 

BeforO  Zurbatan,  however,  wo  should  havo 
mtmtjoped  tho  three  examples  of  Rembrandt, 
NoS.  152,-  153,  and  137  : tho  first,  "Tho  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,”  is  tho  well-known  painting, 
lont  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  which  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  tho  itnaginativo  grouping 
of  this  great  poet  on  canvas  is  fading  in  tho 
mysterious  gloom  of  his  illumination.  With  this 
Flemish  Idea  of  tho  subject  should  be  compared 
the  wonderful  poem,  full  of  imaginative  power, 
by  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  "Tho  Virgin  and  Child, 
vrth  Angels”  (185),  in  which  hosts  of  tho 
heavenly  powers  aro  trooping  from  tho  distance, 
wiich  they  fill.  Naked  boys  seem  to  have 
ef.caped  from  purgatory,  and  birds  of  raro  and 
rich  plamago  hover  over  tho  tender  devotion  of 
til  r.ythical  kings  of  tho  East. 

Wo  have  mentioned  the  namo  of  Hogarth. 
This  truthful,  though  severe,  satirist  is  unusually 
woll  represented  in  the  present  collection.  There 
is  the  famous  Gate  of  Calais  (28),  in  a condition 
to  delight  the  connoisseur.  Tho  “shrimp-girl” 
(31)  is  what  is  entitled  “ A Sketch  from  Nature.” 
The  examination  of  tho  recruits  before  Justice 
Shallow  (37),  is  a less-known  piece.  Tho  por- 
trait of  tho  murderess,  Sarah  Malcom  (71),  is 
a rare  and  instructive  physiognomical  study. 
There  aro  seven  Hogarths,  and  tho  most  weird 
v :.d  ghostlike  picture  in  tho  collection  is  one  of 


them  (35),  n sketch  of  a country  dnmo  at  tho 
Wnnstcad  Assombly,  Essex.  Whether  it  bo 
owing  to  tho  haste  of  tho  original  touches,  or  to 
tho  manner  in  which  tho  picturo  has  faded,  or  to 
any  other  causo,  it  may  bo  difficult  to  say  ; bat 
ns  you  recall  tho  number  through  tho  gallery, 
these  quaint  shadowy  porsonagos  seem  to  bo  over 
continuing  a diabolical  gambol,  which  is  tho  very 
diablerie  of  the  damo. 

No  Icbs  than  ton  Gainsboroughs  rfdom  this 
collection.  They  may  bo  instructively  compared 
with  tho  twenty-five  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  with  the  effect  of  noting  how  close  at 
times  is  tho  affinity';  how  wido  at  other  times  is 
tho  divergenco  of  those  two  noble  English  artists. 
A perfectly  magical  picturo  by  Gainsborough  is 
that  of  " Tho  Two  Sisters  ” (12),  in  which,  while, 
as  in  most  of  tho  pictures  hero  seen  of  this 
artist,  tho  faded  and  unsatisfactory  look  of  tho 
background  betrays  tho  work  of  another  brush, 
or  at  all  ovonts  a far  loss  mastorly  use  of  it  than 
that  which  paintod  tho  face  and  hands  ; tho 
eyes  have  tho  light  of  youth  and  beauty  un- 
dimmed ; tho  lips  show  rich  carnations,  scarcely 
faded  by  the  lapso  of  a century  and  more.  To 
tho  portrait  of  Charles  Marsham,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Romney  (81)  and  his  sisters,  vory 
similar  remarks  aro  applicable.  A charming 
family  portrait  is  the  "Girl  and  Lamb”  (151). 
The  portrait  of  tho  hard-drawn  and  sovero  coun- 
tenance of  Mary,  Duchess  of  Montagu,  hangs 
closo  by  that  of  an  old  lady  by  Rembrandt.  Wo 
seo  with  as  much  surprise  and  satisfaction  that 
it  is  not  catalogued  as  ono  of  tho  numerous 
samples  of  Rembrandt’s  mother ; and  the  con* 
trast  between  the  old  ago  of  tho  digniGcd  English 
woman  "and  that  of  tho  Dutch  vrow,  is  n mar- 
vellous illustration  of  difference  in  habit  and  in 
breeding.  To  tho  wonderful  portrait  of  Mr. 
Tickel  wo  have  already  referred. 

A well-known  but  never  enough  known  pair 
pf  capriccii  by  Sir  JoBhua  (6  and  16)  occur  in 
tho  first  room.  Tho  first  is  " Meroury,”  a roguish 
English  boy  of  the  typo  tho  President  loved 
to  paint,  with  tho  attributes  of  the  Roman  thief- 
god,  translated  into  tho  vernacular.  " Cupid  ” is 
treated  in  tho  samo  way — with  batB’  wings. 
Tho  charm  of  theso  paintings,  when  fresh 
in  their  glorious  colouring,  must  have  been 
extreme.  Lady  Carolino  Montague  Scott  (43) 
is  badly  faded,  but  deserves  liko  praise. 
Sophia,  Lady  do  Clifford,  is  twice  paintod  by 
Sir  Joshua,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
compare  tho  two  portraits,  Nos.  3 and  61. 
Tho  exquisite  littlo  figure  horo  called  " Nymph 
and  Child  ” (63)  is  tho  charming  " Titania  and 
Puck”  of  Sir  Joshua.  Lady  Gertrude  Fitzpatrick 
deserves  all  tho  tender  appellatives  ending  in 
ccn  that  sound  so  melodious  in  a gontle  brogue. 
Tho  portrait  of  Mrs.  Morris,  being  ono  of  tho 
Mupgroves  of  Eden  Hall  (83),  is  ono  of  tho  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  faces  that  it  is  possible 
to  paint.  If  female  beauty  bo  a fairy  gift,  tho 
“luck”  of  Eden  Hall  has  brought  it  to  this  fino 
creation.  No.  139  is  ono  of  the  earliest,  and 
No.  114  ono  of  tho  latest,  of  the  paintings  by 
Reynolds.  A much  moro  masterly  treatment  of 
the  brush,  recalling  somo  idea  of  tho  power  of 
Titian  himself,  is  to  bo  observed  in  the  later,  as 
compared  with  tho  earlier,  work.  Tho  lator,  also, 
has  kept  its  colour  bettor.  The  portrnit  of  tho 
artist  himself  (155)  is  not  pleasing  ; it  is  a charac- 
teristic sketch,  but  not  a picture.  It  recalls  the 
likenessof  Turner,  by  himself.  In  a different  style, 
remarkable  for  calm  breadth,  is  No.  160,  portraits 
of  two  ladies  of  the  ducal  house  of  Montagu,  one  of 
whom  is  also  represented  in  No.  186.  Close  by 
the  group  is  tho  single  picturo  by  Sir  Antonio 
More.  It  is  that  of  tho  Earl  of  Essex,  a speaking 
portrait,  and  an  explanation  of  tho  vain  character 
of  that  famous  actor  on  a high  stage  that  is  worth 
a volume  of  moralities.  Tho  portrait  of  Sir 
Richard  Worsley  (218)  is  ono  of  those  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  stylo  of  Gainsborough  on 
that  of  the  President  is  most  apparent. 

Wo  have  well  nigh  exhausted  our  spaco,  and 
yet  thero  is  a goodly  cataloguo  demanding,  or  at 
all  events  deserving,  praise.  It  is  difficult  to 
select,  where  thero  is  so  much  that  is  good. 
There  aro  two  Hobbemas  (13  and  84), and  at  least 
ono  out  of  tho  seven  examples  of  “ Old  Crome” 
may  bo  placed  at  no  very  extraordinary  distanco 
from  tho  work  of  the  famous  Fleming.  Maclise 
is  represented  with  extraordinary  felicity,  and 
although  much  of  tho ' want  of  judgment  of 
this  artist — so  conspicuous  in  tho  crowding  of  his 
scenes — is  to  bo  lamented,  thero  is  ample  proof 
of  his  great  power  of  execution.  In  somo  the 
subject  is  too  evidently  taken  from  tho  theatre ; 
in  others  the  composition  appears  to  havo  been 
built  up,  piece  by  piece, — with  skill,  indeed,  but 


in  a puroly  artificial  manner.  Tho  ghost  scone  in 
Macbeth  is  an  example  of  tho  first,  tho  murder  of 
Duncan  one  of  tho  second  aegreo.  Tho  beautiful 
” Eve  pf  St.  Agnos  ” is  perhaps  tho  most  success- 
ful of  the  works  of  this  great  master.  We  have 
passed  ty  three  Rubenses — ono  tho  well-known 
“ Conversion  of  St.  Paul  ” — all  a magnificent 
sprawl  and  scramble.  Giovanni  and  Gentile 
Bellini  aro  represented  by  two  and  byone  picture  ; 
Paris  Bordone  by  ono,  in  which  his  usual  model  is 
moro  coarsely  drawn  than  usual,  in  the  attitude 
of  "Titian’s  Daughter,"  and  in  tho  odious 
character  of  Judith. 

Of  Sir  Augustus  Callcott  thero  are  thirteen 
pictures  j of  Canalotto  four,  two  very  good ; 
Annibale  Cftracci } Claudo  Lorraine ; John  Con- 
stable; Albert  Cuypj  Greuze,  with  an  almost 
modest  femalo  face  ; Lqinl ; Mieris,  in  tho  well- 
known  guitar- player;  Romney,  in  seven  pictures; 
Jacob  Rnysdael,  in  five  picturos ; and  Solomon 
Ruysdael,  in  two;  Andrea  del  Sarto;  Spagno- 
lettoj  Teniers;  and  Turner,  aro  present.  The 
allocation  of  theso  names  is  enough  to  show  tho 
ground  of  our  past  remarks  as  to  tho  chance 
character,  but  also  as  to  tho  extraordinary  in- 
terest, of  tho  collection. 

We  must  not  omit  the  most  interesting  baby 
portrait  of  King  Edward  VI.  of  England,  by 
UaDB  Holbein,  and  tho  extraordinary,  but  vory 
powerful,  treatment  of  tho  subject  of  “ William 
Tell,”  by  tho  samo  master.  Tho  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  is  another  historic 
picture  of  great  interest.  It  might  easily  bo 
mistaken  for  a portrait  of  the  ill-fated  Duke’s 
Roguo  Father.  We  conclude,  a roviow,  inade- 
quate from  its  enforced  limit;'  with  tho  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  that  ’tho  lovers  of  art  will 
find  it  hard  to  tear  themselves  from  a view  of 
rooms  in  which,  by  rare  good  fortuno,  it  was  tho 
look  of  tho  writer  to  spend  Soihe  little  timo 
entirely  alone ; a chanco  which  gave  an  extra- 
ordinary idea  of  tho  pictorial  Wealth  hanging  on 
tho  walls,  rather  as  if  in  a private  dwelling-house 
than  in  a publio  gallery. 


THE  HOPE  OF  ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 

I used  at  ono  time  to  fancy  that  whether  my 
viows  woro  assented  to  or  not,  I had  at  least 
the  power  of  expressing  thorn  so  that  thero 
should  bo  no  mistake  about  my  meaning.  I now, 
however,  find  from  tho  now-too-famous  articles 
in  the  Quarterly,  and  still  moro  from  the  paper 
Mr.  Stevenson  read  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  at  their  last  meeting,  and  printed  in 
your  last  iBsuo,  that  I am  mistaken  in  this 
respect,  and  that  ray  meaning  has  not  only  been 
misapprehended,  but  I am  represented  as  advo- 
cating views  diametrically  opposed  to  my  moBt 
cherished  convictions.  I would  like,  therefore,  to 
bo  allowed  a brief  space  to  express.at  least,  my 
dissent  from  tho  opinions  erroneously  attributed 
to  me. 

Ono  of  the  points  on  which  I have  had  most 
frequently  occasion  to  insist  is,  that  architecture 
has,  in  Europe  since  tho  Reformation,  been 
practised  on  different  principles  from  those 
which  governed  its  ubo  in  this  country  before 
that  time,  and  in  all  ancient  and  some  modern 
countries  till  the  present  day.  This  is  nob  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  an  historical  fact,  which 
appears  to  mo  so  well  established  that  I cer- 
tainly am  not  going  to  argue  it  bore.  Assuming 
it,  therefore,  for  tho  present,  it  is  still  quite 
open  to  any  ono  to  argue  that  wc  derive  moro 
pleasure  from  copying  the  Classic  and  Mediroral 
styles,  and  that  we  get  nioro  variety  and  moro 
pleasing  association  out  of  them,  than  wo  could 
from  the  monotony  of  perfection  . that  must 
result  from  the  practice  of  one,  though  that  ono 
might  bo  wholly  suited  to  our  wants  and 
tastes.  My  convictions  are  so  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  latter  form  that  I do  not  care  now  to 
arguo  that  point  either.  What  I want  to  point 
out  is,  that  sinco  tho  Reformation  the  architect, 
as  wo  now  understand  tho  term,  has  played  a 
much  more  important  part  in  the  drama  than  he 
did  before.  So  long  indeed  as  we  practise  half 
a dozen  styles,  nono  of  them  exactly  suited  to 
our  wants  or  tastes,  the  public  cannot,  or,  at 
least,  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  master  all  the 
archmological  and  antiquarian  problems  that 
are  involved  in  tho  praotice  of  the  art.  It  i3 
a mystery,  as  Lord  Dundreary  would  say,  “no 
fellow  can  understand.”  It  must  ba  in  tho 
hands  of  experts,  aud  any  public  body  or  private 
individual  who  would  attempt  to  carry  out  any 
important  or  ornamental  building  in  tho  present 
1 day  without  the  assistance  of  a professional 
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architect,  would  most  probably  havo  reason  to 
repent  1»b  temerity. 

The  case  was,  I believe,  different  in  the  Middle 
A<*cs  ; then  the  bishop  or  noble,  the  clergy,  and 
the  gentry — every  one  who  had  occasion  to  build 
ornamentally— knew  exactly  what  ho  wanted, 
and  know  exactly  what  ho  could  get  for  the 
monoy  at  his  disposal.  There  was  then  only 
ono  style,  and  the  limits  of  deviation  wore  so 
narrow  that,  onco  any"ono  had  mad  o up  h'B 
mind  as  to  what  ho  wanted,  he  could  oasily 
find  a builder  or  contractor  to  carry  out  his 
views,  'and  could  check  and  control  him  if  lie 
deviated  from  the  straight  path  to  the  right  or 
left.  Every  ono— the  patron,  the  builder,  the 
art-workman,  the  workman,  the  labourer— then 
knew  his  place,  and  knew  that  ho  had  not  only 
to  employ  the  most  suitable  materials  in  the  best 
possiblo  manner  for  the  purposes  in  view,  and  to 
ornament  what  was  most  useful  with  as  much 
appropriateness  and  elegance  as  ho  could  deviso. 
My  belief  is,  that  it  was  because  tho  art  oeing 
only  ono  style,  and  boing  based  o-.  ouch  Bimpi:. 
common.senso  principles  that  it  coalit  bo  under- 
stood by  all,  was  ono  great  cause  of  the  perfe-' 
tion  it  attained ; and,  as  a corollary  of  this,  that 
boiDg  so  simpio  and  so  perfect,  its  practice 
practically  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  most  intellectual  of  the  upper  classes. 

If  wo  could  again  revert  to  one  style,  and  that 
style  one  suited  to  our  wants,  and  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  our  tasteB,  I feel  convinced 
we  could  again  culist  tho  sympathy  and  co- 
operation of  tho  highest  classes  in  tho  art ; or, 
to  put  it  the  other  way,  if  tho  most  intellectual 
and  most  refined  of  the  upper  classes  could  be 
induced  earnestly  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
art,  they  would  soon  sweep  away  the  trammels 
that  now  encumber  its  practice,  and  architecture 
•would  again  become  tho  master-art  it  always 
was  whon  praotised  on  true  principles  ; but  it  is 
only  by  the  best  and  most  refined  intelleotB  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  reform  can  be  effected. 

This  being  so,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  my  view 
of  the  “ Hope  of  English  Architecture”  lies  in  a 
direction  diametrically  opposed  to  that  in  which 
the  writer  in  tho  Quarterly  Review  looks  for  it. 
My  view  is,  that  any  Btep  towards  employing 
any  person  of  a lower  educational  or  pocia!  status 
than  tho  profession  of  architects  as  now  consti- 
tuted, would  bo  a step  in  the  wrong  direction  ; 
and  tho  idea  of  employing  “workmen,”  in  the 
Benso  in  which  that  word  is  generally  understood, 
and  is  used  by  the  Reviewer,  is  so  to  degrade  the 
art,  by  pandering  to  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  as 
to  destroy  it  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  to  blpt  out 
its  name  from  the  list  of  the  fine  or  refined 
arts  of  mankind. 

In  his  paper  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Stevenson 
entirely  overkokr  -HI  I ever  said  with  regard  to 
the  part  i cor-cUm  the  upper  gud  moat  mtel- 
lecTuul  classes  jr.a^cd,  Ahd  always  must  play,  in 
the  pracuct.  c r an./  true  stylo  of  architecture, 
and  quoting,  r-thout  any  regard  to  thp  context, 
only  what  I said  of  the  subsidiary  accessories 
consequent  on  such  a state  of  things,  has  managed 
to  dress  up  a bogie,  very  amusing,  probably  very 
instructive,  but  winch  in  no  way  represents  me, 
or  anything  I ever  advocated,  but  something 
totally  foreign  to  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  I do 
not  doubt  that  all  this  is  dono  in  perfect  good 
faith,  hot  if  I know  anything  of  my  own  views, 
I cannot  in  the  least  recognise  them  in  his 
paper.  Ja s.  Fergusson. 


THE  CHANTREY  LEGACY  TO  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Tite  munificent  gift  of  about  3,0001.  a year, 
which,  bv  tho  death  of  Lady  Chantrey,  now  falls 
to  tho  Royal  Academy,  will  have  taken  by  sur- 
prise those  of  the  public  who  wero  not  aware  of, 
or  had  forgotten,  the  provisions  of  tho  will  of 
Ofir  most  successful,  though  certainly  not 
gVtateBt,  sculptor.  It  is  no  common  occurrence 
for  Buch  a snm  to  be  left  purely  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art,  and  still  less  common,  unfortunately, 
for  an  artist  to  be  in  a position  to  leave  it.  Ono 
jnay  be  pardoned  tho  reflection,  that  it  is  scarcely 
in  tho  r ursuifc  of  tho  highest  and  most  intellec- 
tual ends  in  a*t  that  the  power  to  bequeath  on 
this  scab  is  attained,  and  that  we,  or  the  Royal 
Academy,  owe  it  rather  to  tho  reputation  of  Sir 
Francis  Cljantrey  in  a popular  and  lucrative 
branch  of  lr.s  profession,  than  to  any  pre- 
eminent gift  ai  an  originator  in  art,  that  so  Bolid 
% memorial  -a  Ms  success  should  be  left.  It 
. have  bee.e  tnrougb  circumstances  as  much 
c ia-/.  »hct  Chr.ni.rcy  was  led  to  that 
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him  such  just  fame ; but  the  contrast  between 
tho  material  rewards  which  ho  reaped,  and  those 
which  wait  upon  tho  more  imaginative  and 
ambitious  sons  of  art,  is  too  striking  to  bo 
entirely  forgotten. 

If  tho  sculptor  possessed  not  tho  mind  which 
would  prefer  future  immortality  to  present  suc- 
cess and  riches,  ho  at  least  has  turned  part  of 
those  riches  to  account  in  a manner  which  for- 
bids any  BiiccoediDg  brother  artists  to  be  jealous 
of  their  accumulation.  Visions  of  unlimited 
purchases  for  a gallery  illustrating  every  phase 
of  modern  art  riso  before  us  in  contemplating 
this  annual  sum  to  bo  set  apart  in  perpetuity 
for  such  a purpose.  Wero  tho  legatees  left  to 
their  own  judgment  as  to  tho  manner  of  expend- 
ing it,  there  might  bo  no  little  doubt  how  to  dis- 
poso  of  such  an  embarras  dcs  riclicsscs,  so  as 
really  to  promote  tho  endo  of  tho  highest  art  and 
artistic  education  in  tho  most  effectivo  manner. 

It  might  perhaps  bo  thought  that  this  could 
hardly  bo  hotter  accomplished  than  by  parcelling 
1 oat  the  sum  left  to  tho  Royal  Academy  into 
small  annuities  to  a number  of  artists  whose 
works  line  tho  walls  of  annual  exhibitions,  on 
tho  condition  that  they  should  ceaso  painting. 

On  reflection,  however,  it  will  bo  perceived  that 
the  sum  to  bo  disposed  of  is  lamentably  inadequate 
to  carry  out  such  a scliomo  with  anything  like 
completeness  or  impartiality,  though  it  might  be 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  buy  off  a certain  number 
of  painters,  whoso  productions  form  so 
serious  an  item  in  tho  Academy  Exhibitions. 
From  any  such  bold  Btroko,  however,  the  hands 
of  tho  lcgatocs  are  tied  up,  their  instructions 
beiti"  to  expend  the  fund  in  tho  purchase  of 
works  of  tho  highest  class  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  executed  in  Great  Britain,  but  with  no 
limitation  as  to  tho  nationality  of  the  artist. 
Terhaps  the  first  result  to  bo  cxpofcted  from  this 
proviso  qb  to  locality  will  be  an  influx  of  needy 
foreign  artists  to  our  Bhorcs,  desirous  of  their  | 
clianco  of  a bite  out  of  the  cake.  But  a further 
condition  imposed  is  a very  important  and  a very 
Bonsiblo  one,  viz.,  that  no  orders  or  commissions 
are  to  be  given  beforehand.  A work  is  to  be 
purchased  because  it  is  recognised  as  worth  pur- 
chase, not  because  it  may  be  worth  it  when  it  is 
oxecuted.  It  is  probablo  that  this  prohibition 
will  havo  a very  important  bearing  on  the  results 
of  tho  expenditure  oftho  fund,  as  it  will  obviate 
any  chance  of  the  trustees  being  bound  by  an 
engagement  to  accept  a work  which  might  prove 
below  tho  mark,  and  will  certainly  act  as  a much 
more  powerful  stimulus  to  artists  to  produce 
works  which  may  bo  deemed  worthy  of  purchaso 
out  of  this  fund.  Tho  bequest,  however,  although 
made  nominally  to  the  Royal  Academy,  is  in 
reality  in  the  riaturc  of  a public  gift  which  they 
hold  in  trust ; for  it  is  stipulated  that  tho  works 
purchased  are  to  be  exhibited  publicly,  and  to 
form  a permanent  national  Collection  in  illustra- 
tion of  art  in  Great  Britain  $ and  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey  expresses  his  confidence  that  the 
Government  of  tho  country  will  provide  fit 
accommodation  for  this  collection^  tho  Academy 
being  expressly  forbidden  to  divert  any  of  the 
funds  towards  building  a gallery. 

This  last  matter  of  tho  building  Will  probably 
be  met,  in  duo  time,  without  much  difficulty  ; 
for  if  (or  when)  tho  National  Gallery  is  rebuilt 
on  tho  scale  loDg  talked  of,  the  collection  of 
pictures  or  other  works  of  art  thus  formed  would 
very  naturally  go  to  swell  tho  ranks  of  the 
British  school  in  such  a gallery,  where  room 
could  bo  provided  for  it  in  connexion  with, 
though  (if  considered  necessary)  distinct  from, 
tho  nucleus  of  a representative  collection  of 
British  art  already  there.  What  is  to  bo  bought 
is  a more  serious  question  than  where  to  put  it 
when  bought.  Royal  Academicians  being  but 
human,  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  tho  temptation 
thus  thrown  in  tho  way  of  “ the  forty  ” to  buy 
in  works  by  members  of  their  own  body ; and  if 
these  are  the  best,  nothing  could  bo  Baid  against 
it;  if  not,  they  will  bo  likely  to  hear  of  it.  In 
any  case,  tho  favouring  of  any  special  school  or 
cliquo  will  bo  of  all  things  to  bo  deprecated. 
But  there  is  the  possibility  of  favouring  one  art, 
and  that  with  reason  and  advantage.  A dispo- 
sition  to  expend  a good  proportion  of  the  fund, 
for  a time  at  least,  on  6Culptnro  rather  than  on 
painting,  might  do  a good  deal  to  put  new  life 
into  an  art  which  is  peculiarly  ill-represented 
and  ill-understood  in  England  at  present.  We 
have  few  sculptors  capable  of  producing  great 
works,  and  they  receive  little  encouragement  to 
spend  their  geniuB  on  lofty  subjects,  and  have  to 
bo  content  mostly  with  making  the  best  of 
portrait  statuary.  Tho  knowledge  of  a new 
, possible  market  for  works  of  the  highest  order 


in  conception  as  well  as  execution  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  some  influence  on  this  great,  but 
at  present  neglected  and  unpopular  art. 

The  application  of  tho  Chantrey  fund  will  bo 
closely,  not  to  say  jealously,  watched  by  all  that 
portion  of  tho  cducatod  public  who  havo  a serious 
interost  in  art,  and  wish  to  see  the  best  things 
singled  out  and  preserved  for  tho  study  ana 
delight  of  future  generations. 


A BRICK  AND  CONCRETE  CHURCH. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  mem- 
here  held  on  Friday,  tho  8th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Birch,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  members :— Messrs.  Arthur  u. 
Langdon,  Benedict  Riousset,  J.  A.  Johnson, 
Arthur  J.  Gale,  and  Matthew  H.  Holding.  It 
was  announced  that  Mr.  S.  E.  Barnes  had  given 
a donation  of  ono  guinea  to  the  prize  fund. 

The  President  drew  attention  to  a number  ot 
drawings  exhibited  on  tho  walls,  which  were,  he 
Baid,  kindly  lent  to  tho  Association  by  the 
Glasgow  Instituto.  Tho  drawings,  Mr.  Birch 
stated,  showed  most  interesting  work  which  was 
not  very  well  known,  among  them  being  an 
illustration  of  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  St. 
Magnus,  Kirkwall. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  (secretary)  said  that  the 
first  Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  tho  session 
would  shortly  bo  held,  and  tho  place  fixed  upon 
would  be  duly  advertised  in  tho  Builder. 

Mr.  Ridge  urged  upon  thoso  present  the  neces- 
sity and  importance  of  joining  the  Artists  Corps 
of  the  Volunteers,  stating  that  the  architectural 
profession  being  of  such  a sedentary  nature,  it 
was  highly  important  that  tho  members  should 
havo  tho  exercise  which  was  attendant  upon 
volunteering. 

The  President  was  glad  to  inform  tho  meeting 
that  another  of  their  past  presidents,  Mr. 
Watson,  had  recently  been  appointed  a district 
surveyor. 

Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a paper, 
entitled  “A  Brick  and  Concreto  Church,  St. 
Mark’s,  Battersca-rise.”  Ho  commenced  by 
saying  that  tho  title  of  the  paper,  viz.,  “ A Con. 
crete  Church,”  was  not  quite  accurate,  and 
mi"ht  perhaps  mislead.  It  would  havo  been 
better  to  call  it  "A  Church,  in  Concrete  and 
Brick.”  A concreto  building  was  a well-nnder. 
stood  thing,  and  so  was  a brick  building  ; but  it 
was  not  so  with  tho  present  building,  as  would 
be  seen  presently.  The  contract  for  the  building 
was  signed  in  the  middle  of  August,  1873,  and 
tho  church  was  consecrated  on  September  30th, 
187-1.  There  still  remained  to  be  fiuished  tho. 
principal  part  of  tho  carving,  decoration  of  th? 
walls,  and  stained-glass  windows,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  tho  three  easternmost  windows  of  tho 
apse  clearstory.  Tho  building  was  not  for  a 
district  church,  hut  for  a chapol-of-easo  to  tho 
old  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  Battersea.  The 
church  consisted  of  a fair-sized  chancel,  with  a 
polygonal  apso,  and  an  ambulatory,  leading  down 
by  Bteps  on  either  Bide  to  a crypt  below  ; a large 
clcarstoricd  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles; 
and  a small  bell-tower  over  the  western  bay  of 
the  south  aisle,  brought  flush  with  tlio  west  wall 
of  tho  nave.  There  were  also  north  and  south 
transepts  to  tho  western  bay  of  tho  chancel. 
The  north  transept  served  at  present  as  a 
chamber  for  the  temporary  organ.  It  had  a 
small  aisle  on  its  western  Bide,  to  give  freedom 
of  access  to  this  part.  At  the  north-east  corner 
of  this  transept  a small  priests’  vestry  was 
screened  off,  which  served  for  daily  use.  It  was 
furnished  with  a locker  and  piscina.  It  had  a 
soparato  window  besides  tho  large  window,  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  transept.  The  new 
or^an,  whon  finished,  would  bo  placed  in  tho 
south  transept.  Tho  entrances  wero  seven 
in  number.  Besides  tho  entrance  immediately 
adjoining  tho  vestry  just  named  there  was 
one  by  tho  south  transept  into  the  ambula- 
tory aislo.  Then  there  was  ono  on _ either 
side  into  tho  aisles  of  the  nave,  just  to  the  west 
of  the  second  pillar,  and  one  at  the  west  end  of 
tho  nave;  and  there  were  two  in  tho  crypt, 
north  and  south.  That  on  the  south  Bide  cams 
immediately  beneath  the  south  enhance  to  the 
ambulatory.  There  was  an  ordinary  porch 
to  tho  principal  south  entrance;  but  the  west- 
end  entrance^  had  a vestibule,  "Inch  served 
as  a shelter  in  cases  of  funerals,  and  on 
other  occasions.  This  was  a lean-to  building, 
8 ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  a canted  projection,  ona 
side  of  which  was  made  to  form  tho  extent 
boundary  of  tho  ground,  and  the  other  was  8--.. 
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at  an  anglo  correspond ingwith  it.  This  accounted 
for  tho  peculiarity  of  its  form.  Tho  ambulatory 
round  tho  apso  was  lighted  with  lancet  windows* 
graduated  in  height  according  to  the  riso  of  tho 
ground,  and  of  tho  steps  from  the  crypt.  It  was 
covered  with  a lean-to  roof,  over  which  roso  a 
clearstory  of  soven  windows.  Tho  crypt  itself 
formed  good-sized  rooms  for  classes,  choir  prhc- 
ticcs,  and  choir  vestry.  It  was  about  40  ft. 
by  35  ft.  It  had  a ceiling  vanlted  in  brick,  on 
brick  pillars  with  stone  caps.  This  ceiling  roso 
in  height  eastwards,  following  the  riso  of  tho 
Btops  of  tho  chancel  floor.  It  had,  as  named 
above,  an  external  entrance  on  either  side.  Tho 
portion  under  tho  north  transept  was  sot  apart 
for  tho  warming  apparatus.  That  portion  under 
tho  south  transept  was  partitioned  off  for  a 
clergy  vestry.  The  whole  of  its  west  wall,  under 
tlio  chancel  arch,  was  lined,  with  boarding,  and 
fitted  with  pegs  for  surplices  and  hats.  Tho 
crypt  was  floored  with  tho  usual  description  of 
wood-block  paving.  Tho  steps,  tho  treads  of 
which  were  composed  of  slato  nosings  filled  in 
with  tile  on  brick  risers,  were  a littlo  winding  to 
follow  somewhat  tho  bends  of  tho  apso.  Tho 
principal  dimensions  wero  ns  follow  : — Chancel, 
11  ft.  6 in.  by  IS  ft.  9 in.,  with  ambulatory  5 ft. 
wide;  transepts  about  16  ft.  by  lift.;  nave, 
79  ft.  by  21  ft.,  with  aisles  8 ft.  G in.  in  width  ; 
Bouth  porch  8 ft.  6 in.  Ly  7 ft.  3 in.  The  chancol 
consisted  o^  threo  parts,  choir,  middle  space  or 
Cross  passage,  and  sanctuary.  Tho  choir  itself 
Occupied,  tho  singlo  bay,  comprised  by  tho  largo 
arch  opposito  tlip  transept.  Tho  cross  passage 
took  tho  westernmost  bay  of  tho  arcado  of  tho 
smaller  arches  ; and  tho  sanctuary  was  bounded 
by  tho  apse  of  seven  arches  of  equal  span.  The 
sides  of  tho  first  bay  wero  but  vory  slightly  in- 
clined front  tho  sido  walls.  Tho  angles  of  tho 
others  wero  not  quite  equal.  Tho  roof  was  a 
kind  of  hammer-beam  construction.  Tho  wall 
pieces  wero  carried  down  on  to  carved  Btono 
corbcjs,  which  cut  into  tho  meeting  of  tho  splays 
of  tho  windows.  There  was  a low  woodcu 
Chancel  screen,  without  gates,  formed  by  filling 
in  the  stall-endB  with  pierced  panels.  Tho  choir 
was  fitted  with  seven  stalls  and  snbscllaa  for 
cloven  bays  on  either  Bide.  Tho  riso  from  tho 
navo  to  the  altar  was  by  nino  steps  in  all — two 
at  tho  ontranco  of  tho  chancel,  two  at  east  end  of 
stalls,  threo  at  tho  altar- rails,  and  two  from  tho 
foot-pace.  In  the  tile  paving  wero  introduced 
seven  subjects  from  the  Old  Testament,  set  in 
inosaio  tesserto  and  marble.  Round  tho  apse, 
between  the  pillars,  ran  a dwarf  wall  of  brick 
and  tile,  with  piercings.  Tho  altar  was  of  oak, 
tho  table  being  supported  on  four  octagonal 
pillars  in  front,  with  cusped  braces,  and  close 
panelling  recessed  behind.  Tho  reredos  also  wastl 
in  oak,  panelled  to  reccivo  decoration.  The  navo 
W{»s  divided  from  the  aisles  by  an  arcade  of  four 
broadish  painted  arches,  with  a smaller  blank  bay 
to  the  west.  Tho  blank  bay  on  the  south  Bide  car- 
riod  the  tower,  which  opened  into  tho  south  aisle, 
with  a double-ribbed  soffit  arch,  corbelled  out. 
In  tho  clearstory  and  roof,  however,  tho  entiro 
length  was  divided  into  four  equal  bays,  without 
reference  to  tho  arches  and  pillars  below.  Tho 
aisles  had  lean-to  roofs,  which  wero  divided  into 
bays  following  tho  divisions  not  of  tho  navo  roof 
but  of  the  arcade,  so  as  to  bring  tho  wall-picco 
nr.d  collar-braco  into  tho  spandrel.  The  windows 
wero  triplets,  under  a containing  arch, — tho 
Bidc-lights  boing  cuspcd, — and  wero  spaced  in 
tho  centre  of  each  bay.  Tho  north  transept 
projected  7 ft.  G in.  beyond  tho  aisle,  and  tho 
south  transept  3 ft.  G in.  only.  The  tower  was 
small  ; it  was  only  tho  width  of  tho  aisle, 
8 ft.  G in.  square  inside,  and  15  ft.  square  outside. 
It  was  finished  beneath  tho  spire,  with  a brick 
corbel-table,  5 ft.  high,  added  to  tho  design  sub- 
Bequently  to  give  greater  height.  The  base  of 
the  spiro  was  now  only  about  7 ft.  higher  than 
tho  ridgo  of  the  navc-roof.  It  wag  proposed 
only  to  have  hemispherical  bells.  Tho  wood 
spiro  was  covered  with  oak  JHiinglc.  The  scats 
in  tho  church  wero  of  tho  simplest  open 
benches ; they  stood  on  a floor  of  wood  block. 
The  passages  wero  laid  with  common  red  and 
black  Leicestershire  G in.  tiles.  %ho  pulpit  and 
lectern,  having  been  gifts  to  thoViron  church, 
now  removed,  had  been  replaced  Tn  tho  new 
church.  The  warming  was  dono  by  air,  warmed 
in  a chamber  and  circulated  by  means  of  an 
ascending  and  descending  fino.-  Tho  apparatus 
was  a powerful  cast-iron  Gill  stove  so  constructed 
ns  to  burn  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  at  a 
regular  pace,  without  replenishing;  so  that  by 
leeding  night  and  morning  it  might  bo  kept  going 
continuously.  It  was  fed  from  tho  crypt. 

After  this  general  description  of  the  building, 


Mr.  Whito  proceeded  to  noticp  somo  criticisms 
which  had  been  mado  as  to  tho  trontment  of 
certain  parts  of  tho  design.  With  regard  to  the 
details  of  the  construction,  Mr.  Whito  went  on 
to  say  that  tho  foundations  wero  built  upon  a 
stiff  clay,  on  tho  sido  of  a hill,  sloping  to  the 
cast.  Tho  concrete  for  the  foundations  was  speci- 
fied as  follows  Concreto  to  bo  mado  carefully 
by  mcasuro  of  four  parts  strong  coarso  gravel  or 
flint  rubblo, — one  part  small  brick  ballast,  froo 
from  dust,  ono  part  clean  and  sharp  sand,  and 
one  part  ground  stono  lime.  The  wholo  to  be 
carefully  and  tlioronghly  well  mixed,  and  then 
wheeled  hot  into  the  trenches,  and  properly 
levelled.  Tho  width  of  tho  concrcto  foundation 
of  tho  aislo  walls  was  5 ft.,  tho  width  of  tho 
concrcto  being  a matter  of  tho  first  importance, 
tho  width  indeed  giving  commonly  greater 
security  than  depth.  The  walla  were  con- 
structed of  concrete,  filled  in  to  a casing  inside 
and  out  of  brick.  The  casing  was  of  4i  in.,  or 
half-brick  work.  It  was  bonded  into  tho  con. 
creto  every  tenth  courso  with  a thorough  course 
of  bricks,  and  every  intermediate  fifth  courso 
with  a course  of  headers  projecting  into  tho 
walls.  Lias  lime  from  near  Rugby  was  used  for 
tho  concrcto  of  tho  foundation  ; but  Portland 
cement  was  used  for  tho  filling  of  tho  walls  in 
tho  proportion  of  six  to  ono,  which  was  tho 
minimum  of  cement  allowed  by  tho  Metropolitan 
Hoard  of  Works.  Tho  concrcto  was  mado  well 
up  to  tho  mark,  and,  when  an  additional 
doorway  was  cut  through  for  tho  north- 
cast  entrance  to  tho  crypt,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  tho  work  was  accomplished. 
It  had  been  executed  somo  tbreo  or  four 
weeks.  Tho  walls  wore  indeed  all  that  could 
bo  desired,  and  tlicro  was  no  danger  of 
the  wot  driving  through  them  or  into  them. 
The  description  of  work  boing  new,  a few  diffi- 
oulties  necessarily  presented,  themselves  in  tho 
early  part  of  its  execution,  Ono  6f  the  first 
questions  which  aroso  was  as  to  tho  filling  in  of 
tho  concrete,  in  tho  abscnco  of  any  frame, 
without  disturbing  tho  fivo  courses  in  height  of 
half-brick  casing.  It  proved,  however,  to  bo 
only  an  imaginary  difficulty,  and  gave  no  real 
trouble.  But  anotliov  difficiilty  did  show  itself. 
This  was  from  tho  swelling  of  the  concrete  in 
setting,  for  being  filled  in  to  the  height  of  tho  fivo 
courses  from  tho  bonding  to  tho  heading  oonrso, 
and  again  up  to  tho  bonding  course,  it  was  fonnd 
at  first  that  tho  cement  expanded  nearly  3-lGths 
of  an  inch  on  each  sido,  pressing  the  casing  out 
of  the  upright  to  this  extent.  It  seemed  to  act 
moro  on  the  nppor  courses  than  on  tho  lower, 
and  it  can^od  a spreading  upwards,  and  not  a 
mero  horizontal  displacing  of  tho  wholo  equally 
in  a horizontal  direction.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
obviate  this,  every  space  of  15  in.  in  height  was 
built  to  batter  that  much  inwards,  and  this  was 
found  to  rectify  itself  in  setting.  But  ho  thon 
had  tho  cement  emptied  out  on  to  a floor,  in  a 
shed,  and  turned  over  soveral  timos  in  tho  courso 
of  two  or  threo  days  beforo  uso.  This  Bet  with- 
out pcrccptiblo  expansion,  so  that  no  further 
difficulty  aroso  on  this  score.  Tho  difficulties, 
however,  commenced  with  tho  construction  of 
tlicso  walla,  proved  to  bo  less  formidable  than 
thoso  conucctcd  with  tho  permissions  requisito 
for  adopting  it.  It  was  a construction  contem- 
plated neither  by  tho  Church  Building  Societies 
nor  yet  by  tho  Building  Act  and  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Iu  tho  case  of  tho  former  this 
mode  of  building  stood  iu  tho  way  of  grants  to- 
wards tho  building,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
it  stood  in  the  way  of  buildings  at  all,  without 
special  permission  first  obtained.  The  Act  of 
Parliament,  in  providing  for  cement  walls,  re. 
quired  that  they  should  bo  of  the  same  thickness 
as  required  for  brickwork;  and  it  required  the 
duo  application  of  a mould  or  macliino  for  giving 
cohesion  to  the  work  during  its  progress  ; but 
thore  was  no  provision  for  brick  frames,  nor  for 
any  such  combination  of  conci’eto  with  brick. 
Moreover,  it  was  supposed  to  bo  subject  to 
several  special  dangers,  as  e.g.,  from  unequal 
expansion  or  Bbriukago  in  tho  respective  ma- 
terials, or  from  unequal  pressure,  or  from  tbo 
possiblo  separation  of  tho  brick  from  tho  con- 
creto. It  was  thought,  in  sotting,  there  might  bo 
too  littlo  consolidation  in  tbo  brickwork  by 
which  an  nndno  weight  would  be  thrown  on  the 
casing,  and  cause  it  to  bncklo  out  from  the  con- 
crete, or  too  much  shrinkage,  which  would  leave 
the  casing  suspended  loose  between  the  binding 
courses,  so  as  to  afford  an  insufficient  support  to 
tho  walls.  And,  again,  the  thickness  of  brick- 
work would  perhaps  leave  a wall  of  concreto  so 
far  reduced  in  thickness  as  not  to  bo  sufficient  to 
fulfil  tho  provisions  of  tho  Act,  which  required 


' that  concrete  should  not  bo  less  than  tho  usual 
thickness  required  for  brickwork.  IIo  believed, 
however,  that  theso  walls  wero  better  than 
wholly  concrete  or  wholly  brick.  The  aislo  and 
transept  walls  wero  27  in.  thick,  or  1 in.  moro 
than  required  by  tho  Act;  but  tho  arcado  walls 
wero  33  in.  up  to  tho  spring,  or  7 in.  more  than  re- 
quired ; and  tho  clearstory  walls  28  in.,  or  2 in. 
moro  than  required.  After  stmio  negotiation,  a 
samplo  of  tho  work  was  prepared,  submitted  to 
the  authorities,  and  approved.  But  when  tho 
licence  came,  it  was  accompanied  by  a stipula- 
tion that  the  brick  Casing  should  likewiso  bo 
built  in  cement,  instead  of  mortar ; and  tho  work 
thon  procecdod  at  an  increased  cost  of  1121.  Tho 
concrcto  being  of  cement,  it  was  no  doubt  better 
that  tho  casing  should  bo  built  in  cement  also. 
Ho  was  sorry  to  say  that  tho  result  of  tho  experi- 
ment of  brick  and  concrcto,  in  respect  of  cost, 
was  not  satisfactory.  A deduction  was  mado 
from  tho  cstimato,  in  consideration  of  rising 
concreto  instead  of  brick  for  the  filling  of  tho 
walls,  to  tho  extent  of  430Z.,  loss  1121.  for  build- 
ing tho  casing  in  cement,  leaving  a deduction 
still  of  3381. ; but  it  appeared  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  an  addition  instead  of  a reduction, 
to  pay  for  tho  extra  labour.  Tho  bricks  used  in 
the  building  wore  principally  stocks  from  Teyn. 
ham-by-Sittingbournc ; tho  rod  bricks  for  but- 
tresses, &c.t  wero  from  Slough  ; and  the  moulded 
bricks  from  Locko  & Sous,  Aylesbury.  Tho 
bricks  at  St.  Mark’s  wero  of  tho  thickness  of  a 
oommon  brick.  Pennant  stono  was  introduced, 
after  some  delay,  instead  of  bricks,  for  the  pil- 
lars ; tbo  stone  was  in  tlireo  courses,  with  a bed 
of  5 lb.  or  61b.  lead  bctwcon  each.  They  wore 
fitted  with  such  accuracy  that  thore  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  in  tho  last  stone. 
Tho  Coalville  clay  was  capable  of  making  vory 
fino  hard  bricks,  but  tho  inequality  of  their  re- 
sistance to  pressure  m bricks  of  thesamo  section 
indicated  imporfect  preparation  in  making. 
Neither  wero  they  wholly  froo  from  fino  fissures, 
caused  by  small  pobbloB  ; and,  again,  their  beds 
wero  not  as  smooth  and  level  as  they  might  have 
been,  had  they  been  moro  carefully  dried  and 
rubbed  before  burning. 

After  giving  tho  tabulated  results  of  theso 
experiments,  the  author  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
strength  of  pillars,  tho  bricks  of  which,  he  said, 
wero  very  hard,  and  they  were  soaked  in  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  before  uso.  The  cement 
was  gauged  in  the  proportions  of  ono  part  of 
cement  to  two  parts  of  very  fine  but  very  sharp 
sand,  carefully  washed.  Tho  question  as  to  tho 
best  proportion  of  sand  to  tho  cement  was  an 
important  ono.  He  knew  it  was  held  by  some 
that,  for  such  a purposo  as  this,  fieat  cement 
was  tbo  strongest,  on  account  of  its  more  equal 
texture.  Ho  did  not  know  what  experiments 
had  been  mado  as  to  this  ; but  lie  thought  it  was 
open  to  question  whether  it  would  not  have  borne 
a greater  pressure  with  a larger  proportion  of 
sand.  Some  said  that  neat  cement  was  strongest ; 
but,  so  far  as  ho  could  make  out  from  tho  results 
of  experiments,  ho  should  judge  that  from  3 to 
3 j-  parts  of  sand  would  make  the  strongest  work. 
Tho  grain  of  sand  was  in  itself  harder  than  that 
of  tho  cement,  and  the  cement  used  ought  to  bo 
enough  only  to  fill  up  to  and  nnito  tho  particles 
of  sand.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  might  be  a 
doubtful  benefit  to  have  tho  cement  much,  if  at 
all,  harder  than  the  brick  which  it  was  used  to 
set.  It  ought  rather,  ho  should  think,  to  bo  as 
nearly  equal  to  tho  strength  of  tho  brick  as  it 
was  possiblo  to  make  it,  so  that  tho  resistance 
might  bo  equal  throughout  the  mass,  and  tho 
pressure  equally  distributed.  Moreover,  the 
adhesion  of  tho  cement  to  the  brick  was  of  far 
greater  consequence  than  mere  hardness,  not 
only  on  account  of  equal  pressure,  but  of  binding 
the  brickwork  together  laterally,  and  neat 
cement  would  not  properly  adhere  at  all.  More- 
over, with  neat  cement,  or  with  too  great  a pre. 
pondcrance  of  cement,  there  was  tho  greater 
chance  of  expansion  in  tho  setting;  and  it  was 
evident  that,  supposing  expansion  to  take  place, 
when  tho  pillars  wero  heavily  loaded,  tho 
expansion  being  vertical  in  the  thickness  of  tho 
joints,  rather  than  horizontal,  crushing  must 
take  place  if  the  load  cannot  bo  actually  lifted 
by  it.  It  was  of  tho  greatest  consequence  that 
in  such  pillars  tho  bricks  should  be  all  of  similar 
kind  and  texture,  of  equal  strength,  and  of 
perfectly  level  bed.  This,  in  the  caso  of  very 
hard  bricks,  should  be  dono  by  rubbing  beforo 
burning.  Ono  must  not  estimate  tho  strength 
of  a pillar  at  more  than  that  of  the  minimum 
resistance  of  its  weakest  part ; for  if  ono  seotion 
failed,  tho  whole  would  lose  its  proper  bearing, 
and  throw  an  undue  strain  upon  the  remainder, 
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thus  reducing  the  sectional  area  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  to  be  carried.  But  the  strength  of 
the  brick  pillar,  when  built,  was  estimated  by 
recognised  authority  at  only  ono  half  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed.  Cement  was 
reckoned  to  crush  with  forty  tons  per  foot,  and 
mortar  with  twenty  tons.  From  the  varying 
strength  of  the  mortar  or  cement  it  was  less  easy 
to  estimate  the  resistance  relatively  between 
built  and  unbuilt  bricks.  lie  estimated  the  load 
to  bo  carried  by  each  of  the  pillars,  including 
allowance  for  pressure  of  a gale,  at  forty-eight 
tons  upon  an  area  of  2 ft.  3 in.,  or  twenty-one 
tons  per  foot  snper.,  about  twice  the  load  to  bo 
pnt  upon  it.  Now,  according  to  prevailing  ideas, 
a resistance  of  twenty-one  tons  per  foot  would 
be  lamentably  insufficient  for  safety.  Instead  of 
patting  the  Bafo  load  at  one-tenth,  it  would  be 
putting  it  at  nearly  one-half.  The  rule,  however, 
of  estimating  the  safe  load  at  only  a tenth  of 
the  first  fracture  strain  erred  so  ridiculously  on 
the  sido  of  excessive  strength  and  waste  of 
power,  and  was  so  wholly  at  variance  with  daily 
experience  and  observation,  that  it  would  bo 
practically  impossible  to  work  by  it;  and  thus, 
after  all,  ono  \yas  thrown  mainly  on  ono’s  own 
judgment  and  common  sense.  But,  in  estimating 
their  power  of  resistance,  allowance  must  be 
mode,  as  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  farther  setting 
of  the  cement,  so,  on  the  other,  for  diminished 
strength  by  the  height  of  the  pillar,  which 
long  columns  was  a material  consideration.  The 


With  regard  to  a question  which  had  been  put  to 
him,  ho  would  not  advocate  the  bonding  of  a 
church  with  iron.  Iron  bedded  in  concrete  was 
a difficult  matter,  and  ho  did  not  like  putting 
iron  into  any  cement  in  any  shape  whatever  ; 
and  in  any  case  there  would  be  an  inducement 
to  swoll  and  burst  the  cement.  As  to  the  cost 
of  concrete,  the  question  was  wholly  a matter  of 
locality.  


SANITARY  WORKS  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

According  to  a report  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  tho  vestry  officials,  it  appears  that  the 
total  length  of  new  sewers  constructed  in  the 
parish  of  Camberwell  from  1856  to  1874  has 
been  sixty  miles,  at  a cost  of  120,0001.,  and  other 
sanitary  works  have  also  been  executed  at  a cost 
of  20,0001.  During  the  same  poriod,  118,497 
square  yards  of  paving  were  laid  down,  at  a cost 
of  45,0001. ; and  general  street  improvements 
executed  at  a cost  of  87,6111.;  and  910  addi- 
tional lamps  wero  erected.  It  also  appoars  from 
tho  same  report  that  tho  present  longth  of  the 
streets  and  roadways  under  tho  jurisdiction  of 
the  vestry  is  fifty-two  miles. 


tricts  (with  reduced  fees)  by  direction  of  the 
Board,  and  there  could  surely  be  no  impropriety 
in  his  soliciting  the  Board  to  continue  in  a course 
initiated  by  themselves,  Tho  fact  is,  there  are 
two  or  three  members  of  the  Board  who  can. 
never  see  or  hear  the  term  district  surveyor 
without  going  off  into  a sort  of  soda-and-aoid 
fizzing,  without  the  slightest  consideration  for 
either  justice  or  decorum,  and,  wo  might  almost 
add,  with  an  apparent  ignorance  of  what  ia 
looked  for  amongst  gontlomon. 


AUTHORSHIP  OF  DESIGNS. 

BUTLER  V.  THE  IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
COMPANT  AND  BANISTER  FLETCHER. 

In  this  caso  a motion  was  made  at  the  Vice- 
Chancellors’  Courts,  on  the  11th  inst.,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Butler,  architect,  Bedford-row,  for  an  in- 
terlocutory injunction  to  restrain  the  exhibition 
at  the  Mansion  House  or  elsowhoro  of  certain 
plans  under  tho  Bole  namo  of  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher. 

Tho  plaintiff  slated  in  tho  bill  filed  by  him  that  tho 
Company  having  in  May,  1874,  odered  premia 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS  AND 
THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 


At  last  week’s  meeting,  the  Board  proceeded 
, . ...  . ..  , .,  „ to  the  election  of  a district  survoyor  for  the  dis- 

ho,ght  of  a pillar,  m proportion  to  it,  area,  or  northern  division  of  St.  Goorgo, 

riin.mnt.or.  mink  hn  taken  inr.n  the  acconnt.  ana ......  , , 


diameter,  roost  bo  taken  into  the  account,  anc 1 — which  had  become  vacant  V 

tho  ratio  of  diminished  resistance  by  the  extra  ...  1 - „ .. 

height  was  considerable.  No  pillar  or  support 


of  Btone  or  brick  shonld  exceed  in  height  twelve 
times  its  least  thickness  at  its  base ; when  more 
than  this  there  was  a considerable  falling  off  in 
Btrengtb.  Ho  believed  that  it  would  bo  found 
that  the  reduction  in  strength  diminished  moro 
or  less  rapidly,  according  to  tho  strength  and 
lateral  cohesion  of  the  material.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  White  said  that  in  the  caso  of  bricks'. thin  ones 
would  bear  more  weight  than  thick  ones ; but 
perhaps  this  might  bo  accounted  for  by  their 
more  perfect  drying  and  more  thorough  burning. 
Ho  might  add  that  tho  effects  of  tho  pressure 
upon  the.bricks  could  be  seen  by  any  ono  visiting 
Mr.  Kirkaldy’s  nmcliino  and  museum  of  experi- 
ments. 

Mr.  Quilter,  in  opening  the  discussion,  thought 
that  tho  concrete  and  brick  walls  had  an  advan- 
tage over  ordinary  brickwork.  Tho  appear, 
anco  of  the  building,  on  tho  whole,  he  was  of 
opinion,  bad  done  great  credit  to  Mr.  White's 
artistic  ability.  The  church  had  been  condemned 
by  somo  of  tho  residents  of  the  neighbourhood  ; 
bnt  Mr.  Quilter  was  of  opinion  that  it  would, 
with  the  knowlcdgo  of  tho  times,  grow  in  favour 
with  them. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  considered  that  the 
chief  interest  attached  to  the  building  was  truly 
tho  formation  of  the  walls.  With  regard  to 
concreto  buildings,  everything  depended  upon 
the  foundations,  which  should  bo  thoroughly 
good. 

Mr.  Payno  was  in  hopes  that  Mr.  White  in  his 
papor  would  have  spoken  moro  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  artistic  treatment  of  concreto. 

The  Vicar  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  who  was 
present,  in  response  to  the  call  from  the  president, 
said  that  he  could  only  speak  of  the  usefulness  of 
tho  building  in' a clerical  point  of  view.  Tho 
church  was  admirably  arranged  for  sound,  and 
tho  crypt  was  excellent  for  vestry  purposes.  Ho 
had  been  told  that  the  effect  of  the  choir  ascend, 
ing  from  the  subterranean  regions  was  of  very 
great  interest.  They  now  enjoyed  a church 
which  was  excellent  in  sound,  which  was  ex- 
tremely warm  and  comfortable,  and  had  won- 
derful convenience  of  ingress  and  egress.  As  a 
practical  working  church,  he  could  not  have 
wished  ono  better,  and  ho  was  grateful  to  Mr. 
White  for  providing  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  of  opinion  tbat  the  value 
of  the  paper  was  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  building  had  not  been  one  uninter- 
rupted success.  As  to  tho  load  on  the  pillars, — 
21  tons  per  foot, — that  he  thought  was  a very 
excessive  load  to  put  on  even  ordinary  brickwork. 
He  confessed  that  he  was  very  mnch  struck  with 
the  spacing  of  the  clearstory,  which  was,  he 
considered,  a most  important  feature. 

Mr.  Clarkson  thought  that  the  arrangements 
carried  out  in  the  building  with  regard  to  the 
site,  which  was  situated  on  a slope,  were  admir- 
able, and  well  worthy  of  their  attention. 

Mr.  White,  in  reply,  said  that  a concrete 
building,  if  properly  constrncted,  would  keep  out 
the  vret  very  much  better  than  a brick  building. 


tho  decease  of  Mr.  Bell. 

There  were  twenty-seven  candidates  for  tho 
appointment ; bnt,  after  several  shows  of  hands 
had  been  taken,  the  choico  fell  upon  Mr.  T.  H. 
Watson. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Hayward,  district 
surveyor  for  tho  parish  of  St.  Giles  and  St. 
George,  BloomBhury,  stating  that  ho  had  acted  as 
deputy-surveyor  for  tho  late  Sir.  Kendall,  in  tho 
district  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  St.  Anne, 
Soho,  for  the  past  three  years,  and  asking  the 
Board,  as  tho  latter  district  is  vacant,  to  unite 
the  same  with  his  own.  Sir.  R.  Kerr  sent  a 
letter  making  a similar  request. 

Sir.  H.  L.  Taylor  said  ho  looked  upon  this 
matter  as  a question  of  great  importance,  and 
ho  hoped  tho  Board  would  prevent  any  such 
application  in  future.  IIo  had  beforo  him  a 
return  for  last  year  of  tho  foes  recoivod  by  dis- 
trict surveyors,  which  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  amount  which  Sir. 
Hayward  had  received  from  what  ho  had  de- 
scribed as  a very  poor  district.  Ho  found  that 
in  that  year  the  amount  which  Sir.  Hayward 
had  received  in  fees  was  4391.  8s.  3d.,  and  then 
there  was  to  be  added  what  ho  had  for  some 
years  received  as  deputy  district  surveyor  to 
Sir.  Kendall.  Now  ho  (Sir.  H.  L.  Taylor)  con- 
tended  that  4001.  or  5001.  a year  was  as  much  as 
any  district  survoyor  ought  to  receive,  and  ho 
ought  not  to  receive  moro.  If  Sir.  Kendall’s 
district  was  to  bo  added  to  Sir,  Hayward’s,  that 
would  mako  his  income  upwards  of  9001. 
a year,  to  say  nothing  about  a large  amount 
of  fees  unpaid  and  wero  now  due.  So  far 
from  joining  districts  together  ho  thought  it 
was  tho  duty  of  the  Board,  when  large  districts 
fell  in,  to  so  divide  them  that  the  income  of  the 
district  surveyor  should  bo  about  4001.  a year. 
It  was  a great  privilege  that  district  Burvoyors 
Bhould  bo  allowed  to  act  as  deputy  to  others, 
and  which  Sir.  Hayward  had  done  for  years,  and 
it  was  really  monstrous  that  such  gentlemen 
Bhould  seek  to  take  other  districts  to  them- 
selves. Ho  moved  that  Sir.  Hayward’s  letter 
bo  laid  on  the  table. 

Sir.  It.  Taylor,  in  similar  terms,  seconded  tho 
motion. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed  to, 
and  a similar  course  was  followed  with  respect  to 
tho  lettor  of  Sir.  Kerr. 

A discussion  followed  as  to  whether  the  sub- 
ject should  bo  referred  to  the  Building  Act 
committee  for  consideration,  and  a3  to  whether 
an  amalgamation  of  the  districts  was  desirable  ; 
but  finally  a motion  made  by  Sir.  Fowler  that 
tho  election  for  the  vacant  district  should  be 
made  on  that  day  fortnight  was  pnt  and  agreed 
to  by  a large  majority. 


o . ......  of  2501. 

„nd  150L  for  the’ two  best  plans  for  improved  dwellings  for 
the  industrial  classes,  both  ho  and  Mr.  l'letcher  obtained 
printed  copies  of  tho  instructions  necessary  to  bo  observed 
in  the  competition  ; that  soon  aftorwards  Mr.  Flctoher,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  a surveyor  at  32,  Poultry,  had 
an  interview  with  tho  plaintiff,  and  explained  that  ho  wa9 
anxious  to  make  his  nanio  known  as  an  architect  as  well  as 
a surveyor,  and  suggested  that  the  plaintiff  should  prepare 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  estimates  to  bo  scut  in  to 
the  Company  ns  their  joint  production  ; that  tho  suggestion 
was  accepted,  and  that  subsequently  it  was  agreed  that  if 
tho  design  was  unsuccessful  tho  cost  of  tho  preparation 
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should  be  borne  equally  by  tho  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
nnd  that  if  successful  th*  1 ' " 1 


iey  should  share  tho  premium- 
between  them;  that  when  tho  plans  woro  prepared  Mr. 
Fletcher  suggested  alterations,  but  they  wero  found  to  bo 
■ practicable,  and  that  tho  design,  drawings,  and  csti- 
mates  as  sent  in  emanated  from  tho  plaintiff  alone  ; that 
tho  plaintiff,  being  young  in  the  profession,  was  induced, 
through  diffidence  ns  to  bis  own  ability  and  tho  apprehen- 
sion of  losing  business  which  Mr.  Fletcher  had  promised, 
to  allow  tho  plans  to  bo  sent  in  with  Mr.  Fletcher’s  namo 
alone  upon  them,  but  that  ho  insisted  I hat  if  anything 
moro  were  hoard  of  them  his  namo  should  appear  ; that 
on  tho  23rd  of  December,  tho  directors  awarded  tho 
second  prize  to  Mr.  Fletcher  ; and  that  on  the  26th  the 
plaintiff  asked  that  tho  joint  names  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  should  appear  on  tho  plans,  which  request  was 
refused. 

After  tho  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  had  been  read  la 

Sort  of  the  motion,  tho  affidavit  of  Mr.j;Fletchcr  was 
, in  which  ho  denied  that  ho  carried  on  the  business 
merely  of  a surveyor  ; ho  was  a member  of  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  and  had  for  many  years  carried  on  business 
as  nn  architect  and  surveyor.  Ho  also  denied  that  tho 
plans  wero  tbo  production  solely  of  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Ince  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff. 

Without  calling  on  Mr.  J.  Napier  ITiggins,  Q.C.,  anl 
Mr.  John  Chester,  who  appeared  for  Mr.  Fletcher, 

Tho  Yicc-Chanccllor  (Sir  It.  Matins)  said  tho  case  was 
too  doubtful  at  the  present  stage  to  justify  him  in  grant- 
ing an  injunction,  lie  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
was  quite  as  able  as  the  plaintiff  to  prepare  plans.  Mr. 
Fletcher  denied  that  the  plaintiff  was  associated  with  him 
in  tho  sending  in  of  tho  plans,  and  upon  further  investiga- 
tion it  might  turnout  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  justified  in 
saying  so.  Tho  motion  was  refused  with  costs. 

Mr.  J.  Pearson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Millar  appeared  for  tho 
Company. 

We  havo  read  carefully  Mr.  Butler’s  own  Bill 
of  Complaint,  and  are  disposed  to  think  lie  has  ‘ 
been  badly  advised.  Wo  do  not  Gnd  any  evi.  j 
donee  of  an  agreement  that  the  designs  were  to 
be  sent  in  in  the  joint  names  of  tho  plaintiff  and 
tho  defendant,  but  tho  reverse.  Tho  only  agree-  : 
ment  quoted  is  tho  following,  signed  by  the 
plaintiff : — “ The  terms  of  our  arrangement  as 
to  tho  competition  of  tho  improved  industrial 
dwellings  arc  as  follows : — I am  to  proparo  all 
tho  drawings  by  myself,  [or  with  such  assistance  J 
as  may  bo  necessary  at  201.,  if  unsuccessful;  j 
but  Bhould  you  obtain  the  first  prize,  1251.  is  I 
then  to  be  paid  to  me,  in  lieu  of  tho  201.  If  yon  j 
obtain  the  Becond  prize,  then  851.  is  to  be  paid  | 
to  mo  in  full,  for  all  my  services  and  those  I 
employ.”  It  seems  obvious  that  if  the  under, 
standing  had  been  that  tho  designs  were  to  go  in 
with  the  joint  nameB,  the  expression,  twice  used, 

“ if  you  obtain  the  prize,”  would  not  have  been 
employed  ; “ if  tve  obtain  the  prize,”  woald  have 
been  the  natural  way  of  putting  it. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  expression  of  onr  further 
impression  that,  unless  there  is  more  to  be  said 
than  has  been  said,  Mr.  Fletcher  was  badly  ad- 
vised  also.  


It  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  join  the 
two  districts,  but  any  excuse  for  the  rude  spot- 
terings  with  which  Mr.  Hayward’s  application 
was  received,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  dis- 
cover. For  three  years  this  gentleman  appears 
to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  the  two  dis- 


ST.  MARY’S  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  volume  we  gave  a 
large  perspective  view  of  the  Cathedral  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Edinburgh,  from  the 
designs  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  together  with  some 
descriptive  particulars.*  To  these  wo  now  add, 
as  then  promised,  a complete  plan  of  the  revised 
design. 


* Yob  xxxii.,  pp.  1030,  Ac. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PROFESSION.' 

Quite  erroneous  is  Mr.  Fergusson’s  assertion, 
on  which  depends  his  division  of  the  history  of 
architecture  into  two  markedly  different  periods, 
namely,  that  till  the  Reformation  the  so-called 
true  system  everywhere  prevailed ; and  that 
since  then,  throughout  Europe,  the  so-called 
false  system  has  prevailed.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  most  of  the  old  styles  of  architecture, 
especially  those  which  continue,  as  in  India,  to 
the  present  day,  were  practised  during  long 
periods  as  traditional  styles  by  common  woik- 
men,  and  continued  gradually  progressing  with- 
out  any  great  originality,  or  such  change  as  to 
be  marked  by  the  names  of  the  architects.  But 
I think  it  can  be  shown  that  this  is  not  true  as 
regards  the  rise  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  arose 
in  France  in  the  building  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
in  a period  of  remarkable  social  and  mental 
activity;  when  the  towns  threw  off  the  fetters 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  gained  their  liberties 
and  the  right  of  having  walls,  an  outcome  of 
that  Renaissance  within  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
produced  the  free  thought  of  Abelard,  the  love 
poetry  of  Provence,  tiie  new  music  of  rhyme. 

The  rise  of  the  now  architecture  was  rapid,  the 
whole  of  the  French  cathedrals  being  built  and 
left  almost  as  wo  find  them  within  a period  of 
eighty  years.  It  was  not  a slow  improvement  of 
traditional  ideas  by  unknown  workmen.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  in  it  one  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
characteristics  of  a “ false  ” style  ; we  know  the 
names  of  the  architects.  These  seem  chiefly  to 
have  been  laymen,  judging  from  their  names 
and  the  layman’s  dross  in  which  some  of  them 
are  represented  on  their  tombs. 

In  the  centre  of  a labyrinth  marked  in  lines 
on  the  pavement  of  Amiens  Cathedral  wore 
engraved  the  names  of  the  “ masters”  who  in 
succession  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  had  directed  the  works — Robert  dc  ^ 
Luzarches,  Thomas  de  Cormoin,  and  his  son 
Regnault.  Peter  of  Montereau,  in  1210,  was 
commissioned  by  St.  Louis  to  build  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris.  With  his  wife  he  was  buried 
in  the  choir  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Germains 
desPres,  now  destroyed,  which  also  he  designed. 
Libcrgier  was  the  designer  of  the  very  perfect 
Church  of  St.  Nicaisc,  at  Rheims,  as  his  tomb- 
stone, removed  on  the  destruction  of  the  church 
to  the  cathedral,  tells.  Peter  do  Corbio  built 
several  churches  in  Picardy,  and  probably— 
Viollct-le-Duc  thinks  — the  chapels  of  the 
apso  of  Rheims.  John  de  Chelles  constructed, 
in  1237,  the  gables  of  the  transept,  and 
the  first  chapels  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Paris.  In  1277,  Erwin  ofSteinbacli  commenced 
the  great  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg.  The  names  of  the  masters  who  directed 
the  work  at  Rheims,  Noyon,  Laon,  and  the  facade 
of  Paris,  are  lost ; as,  however  much  they  might 
be  honoured  in  their  time,  they  well  might  be 
from  the  lapse  of  centuries  and  the  destruction 
of  records  in  France.  But  tho  instances  given 
collected  by  Viollct-le-Duc,  show  that  Mr.  Fer 
gusson  is  in  error  in  stating  that  no  one  seems 
to  have  cared  to  preserve  the  nameB  of  tho  de- 
signers of  the  Mediaeval  cathedrals.  The  pre- 
servation of  Villars  do  Ilonnecourt’s  sketch- 
book shows  that  tho  small  respect  in  which  the 
Rcviower  holds  architects  and  their  drawings 
was  not  the  feeling  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  Reviewer  and  Mr.  Fergusson  may,  perhaps, 
answer  that  these  men  were  not  architects,  but 
master-workmen.  But  while  tho  sketch-book 
proves  that  Villars  designed  and  directed  work 
by  means  of  drawings,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  worked  with  his  own  hands  at  the  build- 
ings ; while  tho  plan  which  he  gives  us  of  a 
church,  designed  by  himself  and  his  friend, 
Peter  de  Corbie,  seems  as  much  individual  work 
as  any  produced  under  the  “ false  ” Bystem. 
These  men,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  engaged  on 
only  one  cathedral  at  a time;  but  a cathedral, 
as  then  conceived,  with  its  wealth  of  design, 
would  furnish  work  for  the  lifetime  of  any  man. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  an  improvement  on  our 
practice  if  we  had  a greater  number  of  com- 
petent men  among  whom  our  great  works  might 
be  distributed,  so  that  to  each  the  architect 
rni'dit  give  his  whole  time  and  thoughts.  But 
this  proves  nothing  against  the  existence  of  archi- 
tects, or  that  they  should  be  superseded  by  the 
workmen.  It  is  rather  the  result  of  our  system 
of  building  contracts  which  compels  the  plan- 
niu"  of  the  building  to  its  minutest  details, 
usually  iu  haste,  before  it  is  commenced,  and 
makes  after-revision  and  improvement  difficult. 


* By  Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson.  Sec  p.  27,  ante. 


And  when  we  see  the  enormous  uumber  of  build- 
ings, sometimes  designed  by  modern  archi- 
tects,—as,  for  example,  tho  Brothers  Adam, — in 
London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  nnd  all  over  the 
country,  all  full  of  invention,  elegant,  finished, 
and  correct,  according  to  their  style,  although 
wc  may  dislike  the  style,  wo  are  bound  to  admit 
that  the  fact  of  an  architect  designing  a great 
uumber  of  buildings  does  not  prevent  his  doing 
good  and  original  work  full  of  variety,  fllio 
instance  of  tho  Cathedral  of  Geroua,  in  Spa 
where,  in  132U,  an  agreement  was  made  with  a 
French  architect,  Jacques  dc  Favariis,  to  super- 
I intend  the  works,  and  to  visit  them  six  times  a 

(year,  seems  very  like  our  modern  practice.  And  | 
not  only  have  wo  documentary  evidence  that  the  | 
design  of  these  buildings  in  each  case  was  the  pro- 
duction, or  at  least  under  the  control,  of  an  arclii- 
tectsuperintendingevery  part  of  the  work  from  tho 
foundation  to  the  furnishing,  but  the  buildings 
themselves  prove  it  in  their  structure,  from  their 
unity  of  design,  and  from  the  admirable  adjust- 
ment of  the  various  parts  to  ono  another,— a 
result  which,  in  a now  art  rapidly  developing, 
and  before  its  principles  were  settled,  could  not 
! have  been  attained  bv  a mere  understanding 
| among  hosts  of  workmen  ; though  it  might  per- 
Imps  be  possible,  in  a fully-developed  art,  with 
established  principles  and  traditional  modes  of 
work;  as,  indeed,  was  tho  case  later  in  Gothic 
art — the  various  trades,  without  an  architect  to 
direct  them,  working  harmoniously  enough  to- 
gether at  a sort  of  buildings  they  were  accus- 
tomed to,  though  this  system  might  fail,  as 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  shows,  in  the  restoration  ot 
Rheims  Cathedral  after  tho  fire  iu  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI.,  when  the  building  and  its  architecture 
! were  strange  to  them.  I think,  therefore,  there 
' is  ground  lor  believing,  contrary  to  Mr.  Fergus- 
! son’s  statement,  that,  at  the  rise  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, buildings  were  designed  by  architects 
having  much  the  same  functions  as  the  archi- 
tects of  tho  present,  day.  And  more  easily  can 
it  be  shown  that  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s  statement  is  erroneous,  namely,  that  the 
so-called  falso  system  has  prevailed  throughout 
Europe  since  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
day;  for  the  evideuco  of  the  contrary  exists 
everywhere  ronnd  us.  _ 

In  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy,  in  the  six- 
teenth in  England,  architecture  again  took  a 
new  start.  Gotl.ic  had  solved  its  problems,  had 
reached  the  limit  of  height  in  cathedrals,  the 
limit  of  twisting  stone  iu  tracery  windows,  and 
of  tracery  decoration  on  tho  walls  ; while  in 
En'daud  it  had  stiffened  into  Perpendicular,  and, 
for'rcasons  logically  good,  the  pointed  arch  was 
gradually  flattened  till  it  became  a straight 
lintel.  Tho  art  could  go  no  farther  than  it 
had  gone.  In  a stagnant  state  of  society  it 
would  have  lingered  on,  degraded  like  modern 
Chinese  pottery,  but  to  the  creative  ago  of  the 
Ronaissanco  it  bad  lost  its  interest,  and  was 
chucked  away  like  a sucked  orange. 

It  was  impossible  that  an  ago  which  had  found 
a new  life  in  Classic  literature  and  sculpture 
could  avoid,  in  the  then  state  of  Gothic,  adopting 
Classic  architecture.  But  it  was  not  mere  copy- 
ing as  Mr.  Fergusson,  by  his  nickname  of 
■■  copying  styles,”  seems  to  assert ; the  great 
palaces  of  Rome  and  Florence  aro  original 
works,  not  copies  of  any  old  Roman  remains. 
This  age  in  France,  Germany,  and  England  was 
fortunate,  not  only  in  having  great  original 
architects,  but  in  having  the  good  sense  to 
employ  them,  instead  of  mere  copiers,  and 
bunglers.  Thus  the  new  style  became  esta- 
blished  as  the  stylo  of  Europe,  and  of  every 
country  which  adopted  European  civilisation. 
It  soon  came  to  bo  worked  on  the  system  of 
what  Mr.  Fergusson  calls  a true  style,  not  by 
original  architects,  but  by  workmen  following  a 
tradition.  It  was  mingled  with  such  tradition 
of  the  old  Gothic  style  as  remained  in  each 
country,  each  of  which  produced  its  own  type  of 
the  style  characteristic  of  the  genius  or  the 
people  ; and,  notwithstanding  the  more  common 
employment  of  architects  during  tho  last  few 
years,  it  remains  everywhere  the  traditional 
style  to  the  present  day.  Every  workman  has 
been  apprenticed  to  it  and  understands  it ; and 
in  it  builds,  without  drawings,  according  to  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  “ true  system,”  those  houses  which 
the  reviewer  truly  says  Englishmen  who  must 
live  in  them  justly  abuse.  The  style  has,  to 
borrow  a term  applied  in  ecclesiastical  contro- 
versy to  a true  church,  a note  of  a “ true  style, 
it  is  practised  by  workmen  like  an  instinct,  and 
its  production  cau  be  reasoued  about  with  the 
same  certainty  as  those  of  the  instincts  of  the 
lower  animals;  and,  like  them,  produces  some- 


times  curious  results  by  being  followed  out  in- 
unsuitable  circumstances.  I remember  seeing 
once  a row  of  houses  in  a Btrcet  where  the  side 
wall  of  the  last  house  overhung  a wooded  bank, 
and  commanded  an  extensive  view.  Reason 
would  have  dictated  to  put  the  windows  in  this 
wall  but  tho  builder’s  instinct  pi-ompted  him  to- 
make  this  house  exactly  like  tho  others,  and  to 
make  this  wall  blank  like  the  other  party-walls 
with  the  chimney  in  it. 

It  would  seem,  then,  fromJ.be  history  of  the 
progress  of  tho  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles, 
that  the  law  of  progress  in  architecture  is  this  .- 
architects  with  the  gift  of  originality,  ana  whose 
names  consequently  have  been  remembered,  de- 
smn  buildings  different  from  thoso  commonly 
built.  The  now  fashion  is  imitated  by  the  ordi- 
nary workman,  and  a traditional,  or  true  style,  if 
Mr.  Fergusson  prefers  so  to  call  it,  is  esta- 
blished, which  continues  developing  by  constant 
improvement,  or  at  least  changes,  till  a new 
“ epoch-making  ” period  of  mental  activity  pro- 
duces, or  rather  gives  a chance,  to  original  minds 
n"ain  to  make  a new  start.  The  same  tbmg 
happens  in  other  arts.  Our  original  painters 
ns  in  old  days,  have  each  his  school  ot 
followers.  When  railways  were  first  started, 
original  minds,  like  George  Stephenson’s,  were 
needed  to  lay  them  out ; now  any  contractor,  or 
even  perhaps,  as  tho  Reviewer  suggests,  common 
workmen  can  make  them.  Any  fool  now  can  go- 
to America,  or  make  an  egg  stand  on  its  end, 
though  it  needed  a Columbus  to  do  it  for  the 
first  time.  The  late  Gothic  revival  is  an  instance 
of  tho  samo  thing.  Pugin  and  others  started  it, 
and  his  works,  though  among  the  earliest,  are 
still  among  the  best,  from  possessing  the  ongi- 
nality  of  genius.  The  stylo  has  now  become 
traditional,  with  established  forms  and  modes  of 
work  if  not  for  houses,  at  least  for  churches,  not 
with  workmen  who,  still  imbued  with  the  ways 
of  the  degraded  Classic  tradition,  though  they 
make  abortive  attempts  in  it,  have  never  under- 
stood it;  yet  with  architects  who,  except  when 
thev  unite  with  bad  taste  a belief  that  they  are 
capable  of  originality,  design  fairly  good  Gothic 
churches.  And  the  same  is  also  true  of  the jew 
fashion  of  so-called  Queeu  Anne  ; although  those 
whom  accident  may  have  caused  to  be  accounted 
its  leaders  may  not  be  those  who  first  started  it 
The  London  builder  is  adopting  its  features,  with 
more  chance  of  success  tlianiu  Gothic,  since  it  is 
the  natural  ontcome  of  London  materia  s and 
modes  of  work ; bnt  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he, 
as  well  as  tho  more  ignorant  architects,  iu 
attempting  to  get  out  of  commonplace,  will  run 
into  vulgarity,  to  avoid  which,  iu  this  style, 
requires  the  constant  restraint  of  good  tasto  and 
refinement.  . , 

We  see,  then,  that  in  architecture,  ns  in  other 
nrts,  in  times  of  which  wo  have  any  record,  ill 
can  trace  the  rise  of  new  inventions  and  know 
the  names  of  their  authors,  while  in  times  of 
which  the  records  are  lost,  the  names  of  the 
poets  and  sculptors  have  perished  equally  with 
those  of  the  first  inventors  of  new  styles  ot  archi- 
tccturo.  The  anonymity,  therefore,  of  the  “ true 
styles  of  architecture  is  an  accident  of  our 
ignorance,  and  not  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
art,  and  forms  no  ground  for  distinction  between 
it  and  other  art.R.  Reasoning  from  what  we  know 
to  have  happened  in  times  of  which  we  have  re- 
cords, we  may  be  certain  that  in  times  of  which 
the  record b are  lost,  new  improvements  in  archi- 
tecture, great  or  small,  were  not  made  by  com- 
mon  workmen  or  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
community,  but  by  individual  inventors  whom 
then,  as  now,  the  multitude  copied  and  followed; 
and  if  these  old  works  of  art  express  the  feelings 
and  genius  of  the  race,  it  is  because  the  race  had 
adopted  them  nnd  taken  them  ns  the  expression 
of  their  own  thoughts.  National  poetry  is  the 
creation  of  individual  poets,  national  music  of 
individual  composers,  and  national  architecture 
of  individual  architects,  and  those  patterns  and 
colours  which  wo  admire  in  Eastern  carpets,  the 
invention  of  some  long  dead  and  forgotten  de- 
signer,  who  have  each  in  their  own  arts  impressed 
their  thoughts  on  the  nation,  so  that  they  have 
become  the  expression  of  the  national  sentiment. 
Everywhere,  and  in  all  time,  progress  lias  been 
determined  by  the  individual.  Tennyson  s Boft 
music  has  infected  all  the  youth  of  our  ago. 
Before  him  was  Campbell,  " blowing  trumpets 
and  beating  drums.”  For  a time  all  aspirants  to 
poetry  were  Byronic.  When  we  go  far  back  in 
time,  we  must  believe  the  same  infection  of  per- 
sonal  influence  and  mood  existed. 

Now,  as  in  all  time,  individuals  are,  inasense, 
the  products  of  their  age  and  country,  however 
remarkable  they  may  be,  but  there  is  no  reason 
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for  thinking  t hey  were  more  so  formerly  than 
now.  And  architecture  is  necessarily  now  a pro. 
duct  of  its  time,  and  influenced  \>y  national 
movements  rather  than  by  individuals,  to  a 
.greater  degree  than  au  art,  such  as  poetry,  for 
sovernl  reasons.  In  the  first  plnce,  it  must,  in 
domestio  work,  suit  itself  to  our  life  and  habits  ; 
nnd  these  do  not  readily  change,  even  for  the 
better,  at  the  bidding  of  any  single  individual ; 
while  in  its  application  to  religious  purposes  it  is 
dependent  on  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment. 
Thus,  we  find  that  the  romantic  revival  in  archi- 
tecture was  a sequence  of  the  romantic  spirit  in 
literature  and  religion,  and  will  last  as  long  as 
these. 

In  the  second  place,  originality  has  not  the 
same  chance  of  showing  itself  ns  in  poetry.  A 
poet  produces  his  work,  notwithstanding  that  his 
audience  is  unfavourable,  and  if,  as  in  the  case  of 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  it  is  received  at  first 
with  opposition  and  ridicule,  time,  if  the  work  is 
genuine,  will  give  it  currency  and  favour.  But 
an  architect’s  work  must  be  approved  before  he 
is  employed,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  gifts  ; nnd  in  his  case,  as  in  the  poet’s, 
new  ideas,  being  strange,  are  received  with 
opposition  and  dislike  all  the  greater  the  better 
they  are,  nnd  the  higher  abovo  the  heads 
of  the  people.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
chances  of  good  buildings  which  have  been  lost 
to  ns  from  this  cause.  We  wasted,  for  instance, 
onr  gift  of  Pugin.  Ono  sees  in  his  little  church 
at  Ramsgate,  where  he  had  his  own  way,  and 
which  seeuiB  almost  to  contain  in  itself  the  whole 
Gothic  revival,  what  a wealth  cf  architectural 
design  ho  could  have  given  us  if  wo  had  had 
eyeB  and  hearts  to  recoivo  it. 

A third  reason  why  architecture  cannot  to  such 
an  extent  as  poetry  or  literature  be  dependent  on 
individual  originality  is,  that  a building  cannot, 
like  a poem,  be  the  work  of  ono  man.  No  doubt, 
as  all  of  us  know,  by  full  and  careful  drawings 
one  man  can  direct  a work  down  to  its  minutest 
details,  and  that,  in  the  present  state  of  work- 
men’s training,  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  it 
right.  But  not  the  less  iB  it  true  that  in  such  a 
state  of  things  the  architecture  of  a country 
labours  under  enormous  difficulties.  The  num- 
ber of  men  who  are  capable  of  doing  this  when 
architecture  has  no  settled  rules,  as  at  present, 
and  when  they  have  only  their  own  iunato  taste 
and  sense  of  right  to  guide  them,  is  necessarily 
few,  and  as  wo  see,  they  are  the  least  likely  to 
be  employed.  The  public  taste  at  present  is 
ignorant  and  unformed,  and  especially  is  debased 
by  a vulgar  sensationalism  to  which  the  boasted 
freedom  of  Gothic  has  too  readily  lent  itself. 
It  is  otherwise  wlicu  tire  laws  of  art  are  settled, 
when  they  are  universally  diffused  and  learned 
as  traditions  of  the  trade  by  apprenticeship,  and 
practised  without  difficulty  by  men  who  could 
v.aver  of  themselves  have  invented  them,  when 
tho  work  of  architects,  sculptors,  carvers, 
painters,  furnishers,  fits  together  naturally 
without  specialjeffort.  But  if  we  ever  again  come 
to  this,  it  will  not  be  byjtlio  fortuitous  groping  of 
common  workmen,  but  by  men  who  can  con- 
ceive. see  clearly,  and  work  out  new  order  and 
beaut/  in  the  art.  Ou  our  having  men  who  can 
do  th if,  and  in  our  giving  them  the  opportunity 
of  doing  it  in  actual  wo^k,  depends  the  hope  of 
our  architecture.  But  as  in  Pugiu’s  case,  there 
is  more  oliancc  of  our  haviug  tho  men  than  of 
their  peing  employed. 

"*7o  agree  with  Mr.  Fergussonand  the  reviewer 
that  i.'io  present  unsettled  Btate  of  architecture 
is  a misfortune  to  tho  art.  But  tho  causes  of 
this  are  deeper  than  architects  can  control ; they 
canno  change  tho  spirit  of  an  ago  ; they  arc 
but  s.  -aws  iu  tho  tide  of  opinion  which,  in  more 
impor.ant  subjects  than  architecture,  is  now  in  a 
state  of  flux  and  movement.  But  all  the  more 
on  this  account  does  it  seem  to  mo  our  duty  to 
preserve,  instead  of  destroying,  such  building 
traditions  ns  remain  among  workmen,  to  give 
new  ■ gcur  and  interest  to  a style  still  living, 
though  common-place  and  degraded,  and  to  give 
beau.;  and  refinement  to  forms  which  left  to  un- 
ednef.  ef  builders  for  half  a century  had  becomo 
v’ib>&  ised,  while  the  talent  and  refinement  of 
the,  i untry  was  following  the  now  cry  after 
C itb  j.  This  consideration,  though  not  tho 
can'-  of  the  late  reaction  to  free  Classic  archi- 
tects: o,  which  lic6  deeper,  is,  I think,  a good 
justit  iation  for  It.  When,  then,  the  Reviewer 
says  in, it  the  hope  of  English  architecture  lies 
in  the  working  man  without  the  aid  of  architects 
working  on  the  traditional  system  of  the  true 
styles,  wo  answer,  You  have  had  that  condition 
for  fifty  years,  and  the  result'  is  our  dismal 
suburbs  of  London  builders’  houses.  It  was  not 


do,  wo  have  seen,  that  architecture  has  pro- 
gressed in  tho  past,  arid,  as  Bishop  Butler  says, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  other- 
wise -in  the  future. 

There  may  be  Virtue  in  working  with  our 
hands.  The  digging  and  delving  to  which  Mr. 
Ruakin  has  set  Oxford  students  may  bo  whole- 
some moral  training.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  find 
benefit  in  felling  trees.  Monks,  old  and  modern, 
have  believed  in  the  virtuo  of  manual  labour. 
It  might  be  well  for  everybody  if  the  old 
custom  still  prevailed  of  apprenticing  every 
lad,  however  rich,  to  some  hand-working  trade. 
The  discipline,  however,  has  been  recommended 
for  its  moral  rather  than  intellectual  benefits, 
and  in  architecture  especially  it  is  brains,  not 
hands,  that  nro  wanted  for  designing  it,  and 
when  that  talent  exists  in  a workman  it  is  a 
waste  of  it  to  keep  him  to  manual  labour.  That 
architects,  ns  woll  as  poets,  should  be  born  among 
them  is  to  be  expected,  nnd  the  instances  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  and  tho  Reviewer  give  of  common 
workmen  designing  great  buildings  in  modern 
times  are  merely  examples  of  this,  not  of  are- 
turn  to  his  “ true  ” system  of  architecture.  The 
church  at  Mousta  was  a break  in  the  current 
building  tradition  of  Malta,  a bad  copy  of  tho 
Pantheon  (including  the  two  modern  towers 
which  spoil  it),  cleverly  carried  out.  That  its 
designer,  Anthony  Gatt,  got  only  fiftcenpcnce  a 
day  is  an  accident  similar  to  Milton’s  getting 
only  ten  pounds  for  “ Paradipo  Lost.”  Both 
ought  to  have  got  much  more,  but  tho  true  re- 
wnrd  of  both,  as  of  every  true  artist,  is 
his  delight  in  doing  tho  work.  Tho  Reviewer’s 
instance  of  the  Scott  Monument,  Edinburgh, 
designed  by  Kemp,  originally  a working 
carpenter,  is  still  more  unfortunato  for  his 
argument.  Not  without  faults,  for  tho  worst  of 
which,  the  spoiling  of  its  lino  at  the  top  by  the 
introduction  by  the  committee,  after  his  death, 
of  a projecting  gallery,  Kemp  is  not  responsible, 
it  is  true  work  of  genius,  striking  in  design,  and 
perfectly  truthful  in  construction.  But  it  is  not 
a production  of  a true  stylo,  but  something  alto- 
gether  new  to  Edinbui-gh  ; and  neither  is  it  an 
instance,  as  tho  Mousta  Church  may  be,  of  tho 
designer  working  at  it  with  his  own  hands ; for 
it  is  ono  of  our  few  buildings  which  aro  wholly 
of  mason  work.  Now  Kemp,  its  architect,  was 
by  trade  a carpenter,  or  wright,  as  ho  would  call 
it,  who  probably  never  cut  a stone  in  his  life, 
but  whose  own  trade  gave  him  tho  practice  of 
making  working  drawings.  lie  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  sketching  architects  whom  the  Reviewer 
condemns.  One  of  his  friends,  beBide  whom  I 
worked  at  tho  office  at  Edinburgh,  where  I was 
apprenticed,  told  me  that  Kemp  used  to  dis- 
appear for  long  periods,  during  which  he  went 
abroad,  and,  working  at  his  trade  enough  to 
support  himself,  employed  himself  in  sketching 
the  old  buildings  of  Continental  towns. 

Tho  talent  for  designing  architecture,  like  that 
of  making  poetry,  may  be  born  in  any  rank. 
Bishops  may  have  had  it  in  oldon  time,  and  with 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  commonly 
understood  (which,  if  we  get  onr  opinions  settled, 
wo  may  hope  to  have  again)  may  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  ideas,  though  in 
the  instance  the  Reviewer  quotes,  where  the 
church  tower  fell  down  from  having  a bad 
foundation,  it  might  have  been  better  for  the 
bishop  if  he  had  had  a competent  architect  to 
consult.  I see  no  reason  why  women  should  not 
have  it.  I have  known  eome  ladies  excellent 
planners.  One  of  our  best  artists  in  furniture 
and  decorations  is  a lady.  Lord  Burlington, 
doubtless,  was  an  architect,  though  Colin  Camp- 
bell, in  his  “Vitruvius  Britannicns,”  inserts  Bur- 
lington House  as  his  own  design.  Builders  may 
have  it,  and  some  largo  firms  supply  the  want  of 
it  by  keeping  a young  architect  on  tho  establish- 
ment, though  thoir  designs,  even  those  of  tho 
best  firms,  often  fail,  not  only  through  common- 
placencss  and  poverty  of  invention,  but  in 
management  of  lighting  and  in  planning.  It  is 
w ithin  my  cxperienco  that  a builder,  asked  to  do 
some  work  requiring  design,  has  come  to  an 
architect  to  advise  him.  I think  ho  showed 
therein  more  wisdom  than  his  employers,  and 
that  we  should  have  better  architecture  if  builders 
in  their  own  work  oftener  did  the  same.  To  say 
that  workmen  only  can  produce  good  architec- 
ture, is  absurd  and  contrary  to  fact,  and  I do  not 
think  they  would  thank  us  for  pushing  them  into 
this  position.  I have  had  occasion  to  know  some- 
thing of  them,  and  have  found  them  mostly 
honest  and  sensible,  with  perhaps  over-venera- 
tion for  acquirements  in  others  which  they  did 
not  themselves  possess,  with  interest  and  pride 
in  their  work,  and  in  tin  design  they  were  helping 


to  carry  out,  and  conscious  that,  to  produce 
better  art  than  they  were  used  to,  they  must 
work  under  guidance.  I have  heard  a different 
nceount  of  them, — that  they  take  no  interest  in 
their  work,  that  all  they  care  for  is  to  get  as  big 
a wage,  nnd  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible  for 
it.  Doubtless,  this  is  partly  true,  and  the  work- 
man’s trnde-union  regulations  seem  framed  to 
foster  such  feelings.  But  who  first  taught  him 
to  give  as  little  and  to  get  as  much  as  he  could ; 
that  his  only  value  was  his  market  value  ; that 
it  waB  all  a question  of  hard  bargain,  in  which 
considerations  of  sentiment  or  honour  were  out 
of  place  ? If  in  dealing  with  men  political 
economy  has  dropped  out  humanity  as  a factor  in 
the  problem,  it  is  not  the  teachers  of  its  dreary 
gospel  who  should  complain  that  tho  workmen 
have  taken  them  at[  their  word.  Working-men 
would  not  appreciate  being  left  to  make  designs 
themselves,  or  understand  the  veneration  of  the 
Reviewer  for  them.  Hero  worship  has  reason  in 
it,  but  I can  sec  none,  nor  would  they,  in  the 
Reviewer’s  new  religion  of  the  worship  of  the 
working-man.  We  have  no  directions,  either 
from  Mr.  Fergusson  or  the  Reviewer,  ns  to  the 
practical  steps  which  the  public  should  take  to 
introduce  tho  “true”  system  of  architecture. 
On  one  point  I would  desire  information,  namely, 
which  of  tho  numerous  trades  connected  with 
house-building, — bricklayer,  plasterer,  carpenter, 
plumber,  bell-hanger,  decorator,  &c., — is  to  have 
the  direction  of  the  work.  Old  buildings  had 
not  this  complication  : the  other  trades  were 
Bubordinnto  to  tho  mason ; but  a mason  now-a- 
dnyB  would  find  himself  very  helpless  in  adjust- 
ing tho  requirements  of  a modern  house.  Our 
London  builders’  houses,  though  each  merely  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  done  a thousand 
times,  do  not  show  much  hope  for  the  system  of 
leaving  workmen  to  their  own  devices.  It  is, 
indeed,  a curious  theory  that  knowledge,  educa- 
tion, and  refinement  should  be  hurtful  to  an  art, 
to  the  proper  practice  of  which,  in  tho  present 
day  especially,  they  aro  essential.  It  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  fallacy  that  because  archi- 
tecture, in  a wholly  different  stato  of  society 
from  ours,  and  when  good  art  was  traditional, 
was  practised  successfully  by  men  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  tho  right  way  to  advance 
it  now  is  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
men.  The  contrary  is  the  truth ; for  if  our 
architecture  be  in  the  deplorable  state  the 
Reviewer  asserts,  it  needs  tc  raise  it,  not 
ignorant  men,  but  men  who,  to  education,  refine- 
ment, and  special  training  for  the  work,  unite 
the  faculty  of  original  design. 


ROBERT  IIOOKE,  ARCHITECT,  AND 
ASKE’S  ALMSHOUSES. 

Ix  respect  to  the  original  almshouse  building 
designed  by  Robert  Ilooke,  taken  down  early  in 
tho  present  century,  to  make  room  for  the  new 
building,  now  being  replaced  in  consequence  of 
tho  future  ordering  of  tho  charity,  we  find  the 
following  description  in  “ Walpole’s  British  Tra- 
veller,” a large-sized  gazette,  with  plates,  pub- 
lished in  17SI: — “The  house  is  a most  nobiu 
edifice,  built  of  brick  and  stone.  In  front  there 
is  a walk  or  ambulatory  340  ft.  in  length,  under 
an  elegant  piazza  supported  by  stone  pillarB  of 
the  Tuscan  order.  The  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  is  adorned  withpillar3  of 
the  Ionic  order ; and  in  the  front  is  a statue  of 
the  founder.  The  principal  entrance  to  the 
building  is  by  a handsome  pair  of  gates, 
directry  opposite  to  the  front  of  tho  chapel ; 
there  are  also  another  pair  of  iron  gates 
at  the  south  end,  supported  by  a pillar 
on  eaoh  side,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which  is 
a statue  at  full  length,  representing  the  first 
two  men  that  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  ” 
It  further  appears  that  it  was  erected  to  support 
twenty-four  instead  of  twenty-two  decayed 
members  of  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  and 
that  each  had  an  apartment  containing  three 
rooms,  and  the  master  had  “commodious  apart- 
ments for  his  residence.”  The  above  additional 
particulars  may  afford  some  slight  idea  of  the 
original  buildings  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Robert  Hooke  in  1692.  The  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  second  building  may  be  easily  fonnd 
in  contemporary  publications.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  they  were  “ Classical,”  strong,  and  sub- 
stantial, and  would  have  lasted  for  long  years. 
T(jo  statuG  of  Robert  Askc,  in  front  of  the  second 
building,  was  executed  by  Groggan,  of  Lambeth, 
but  the  statues  -.nthe  pillars  of  the  gates  alluded 
to,  we  believe,  nave  long,  disappeared  from  the 
outside. 
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1.  Porch. 

2.  Hull. 

3.  Staircase. 

4.  Tower. 

3.  Terrace. 


0,  Drawing-room. 

7.  Library. 

8.  Dining-room. 
0.  Cloak-room. 

10.  Own  room. 


11.  Safe. 

12.  Conservatory. 

13.  Housekeeper's  room. 
11.  Kitchen. 

15.  Scullery. 


lfi.  Store. 

17.  Butler's  pantry. 

13.  Gun-room. 

19.  Upper  part  of  brewliouso. 
2T  Mnngling-room. 


21.  Carriage-way  to  stables. 

22.  Potting-shed. 

23.  Yard. 

21.  Drying-ground. 

25.  Stable  bnildings. 


IIARDOURNE  HOUSE,  HIGH  IIALDEN. Ground  Plan. 


HARBOURNE  HOUSE,  HIGH.  BALDEN, 
KENT. 

This  house,  which  has  been  some  years  in 
course  of  erection,  is  now  nearly  completed.  It 
is  Beautifully  situated,  and  the  grounds,  originally 
well  wooded,  were  laid  out  twenty  years  pre- 
viously with  especial  refcronco  to  the  intended 
mansion,  and  with  very  considerable  judgment 
by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Ilenry  Latter,  who  has 
also  dictated  the  arrangement  of  the  plan.  On 
the  ground -floor  are  tho  drawing  and  dining 
rooms,  library,  Ac.,  arranged  on  cither  side 
of  a hall  Bhaped  like  a Greek  cross, 
having  entrances  on  three  sides  opening 
Out  on  to  salient  external  features,  and 
a portion  of  tho  kitchen,  offices,  Ac.,  tho 
remainder  of  the  latter,  and  the  dairy  being 
placed  on  a basement  story  in  which  there  is 
also  extensive  cellarage.  The  upper  floor  con- 
tains a billiard-room,  lady’s  boudoir,  oratory, 
and  numerous  bed  and  dressing  rooms,  bath- 
room, and  so  on. 

Stabling  is  attached  to  the  house,  and  an 
extensive  grange  has  been  erected  in  a con- 
venient locality.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  day-work ; the  bricks  being  made  on  tho 
estate,  and  tho  oak,  which  is  largely  used,  being 
also  cut  there.  Tho  new  house  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  with  terraces  and  a tower  at  tho  angle, 
from  which  latter  a view  of  the  sea  is  obtained ; 
and  it  has  been  designed  and  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  of  London  ; 
Mr.  W.  Jolliffe  being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


ST.  PETER’S,  ROME,  AS  AN  ART-TEMPLE. 

It  might  prove  a somewhat  hard  mattpr  to 
determine  which  of  the  many  great  cities  of  the 
old  time  and  of  the  antique  world  have  most 
claim  on  our  modern  imaginative  dreamings. 
They  are  right  famous  in  history  and  in  Btory, 
and  are  all  full  enough  of  poetic  memories.  The 
very  names  of  them  are  suggestive  of  greatness 
and  beauty  of  somo  kind  or  other,  and  the 
longer  you  dwell  on  them  the  more  attractive 
they  grow.  Babylon,  with  its  walls  and  hanging 
gardens,  and  tower;  Thebes,  with  its  temples 
and  hundred  gates ; Nineveh,  with  Prophet 
Jonah  to  predict  its  fall ; and  a host  of  others, 
to  say  nothing  of  well-nigh  fabulous  Troy,  Jeru- 
salem, Athens,  and  Rome.  Nearly  all  of  wbat 
was  once  in  them  gone.  The  very  sites  of  somo 
are  doubtful,  and  modern  ingenuity  has  been, 
and  is,  taxed  to  find  out  where  on  the  earth’s 
surface  precisely  these  famous  haunts  of  men 
stood.  Among  this  number  thero  is  at  least 
one  of  them, — Rome, — which  endures  to  the 
present  hour,  with  a history  which  is  most 
surely  second  to  none  ! All  tho  phases  through 
which  a city  can  pass,  Rome  has  passed  through. 
From  the  very  earliest  beginnings,  all  but 


mythical,  to  the  city  of  the  Republic  ; then  to 
that  of  Imperial  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  and  from  whoso  power  and  influence  you 
could  not  possibly  fly.  Thence,  again,  through 
darkened  times  to  that  Papal  Rome,  not  less 
famous  and  of  wide-world  influence,  to  the 
Romo  of  the  present  hour.  This  surely  is  repre- 
sentative of  much,  and  tho  holder  of  many 
memories.  A goodly  volume  might,  and  has 
been  filled  with  it,  and  its  many-coloured  doings. 

But  it  is  not  of  tho  city  itself  that  we  now  pur- 
pose to  say  a few  words,  but  of  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  structures  in  it,  tho  great  Church 
of  St.  Peter  ; in  very  many  ways,  one  of  'ho  most 
remarkable  buildings  on  the  earth’s  surface;  and 
most  certainly,  if  tho  mere  fact  of  tho  number 
of  years  which  it  took  to  build,  and  tho  number 
of  men  who  thought  out  its  various  details  bo 
considered;  the  most  remarkable  of  human  con- 
structions. Let  us  then  say  a few  words  about 
it,  and  revert  in  saying  them,  to  a bygone  me- 
mory or  time.  Saint  Peter’s  stands,  as  all  know, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  on  odo  of  the 
worst  sites  which  could  well  have  been  selected 
for  it,  as  somo  think;  right  down  in  a hollow, 
between  tho  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican  ; and  is 
so  hidden  by  them,  that  the  church  on  three  of 
its  sides,  up  to  tho  height  of  tho  nave  of  it,  is 
totally  concealed.  It  can  indeed  bo  hardly  seen 
to  advantage  from  any  very  commanding  point 
of  view  at  all.  We  need  say  here  nothing  of 
the  Colonnade  in  the  front  of  it,  with  its  columns, 
and  nearly  200  statues  of  saints  ; nor  of  tho 
exterior  of  the  church,  though  about  this  so  much 
might  be  said  that  might  perhaps  be  novel  to  some. 
Wo  want  to  call  attention  to  the  interior  of  it,  for 
it  is  in  the  inside  of  this  great  church  that  the 
charm  and  spell  mainly  rest.  It  is  in  the  •plan 
of  the  church,  and  in  its  great  dome,  as  seen  in- 
side tho  building,  the  idea  of  it  is  found  to  be 
most  striking.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  find  a 
point  to  begin  at,  where  there  is  so  much. 

But,  first,  it  may  interest  somo  to  consider  for 
a moment  of  tho  difference  between  past  modes 
of  representing  architecture  on  paper,  and  our 
present  system  of  work.  We  have  by  us  at  this 
moment  a rude  engraving  of  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter’s,  which,  coarse  and  rough  as  it  is,  seems 
to  carry  you  right  into  tho  place  itself,  all  is  so 
literally  rendered.  It  is  half-section,  indeed,  and 
the  draughtsman  appears  to  have  wished  to 
show  as  much  of  tho  building  as  by  any  possi- 
bility could  be  represented  in  so  small  a compass. 
Tho  Royal  Academy,  it  may  bo  mentioned,  has 
very  many  of  those  quaint  prints  of  the  olden 
architectures  in  its  capital,  though  ill-arranged, 
collection.  Our  modern  draughtsmen  might 
learn  not  a little  from  this  old  plan  of  architec- 
tural representation.  It  may  be  useful  to  remind 
tho  reader  that  tho  full  length  of  St.  Peter’s 
within  the  walls  is  607  ft.  from  apse  to  entrance, 
and  415  ft.  from  tho  end  wall  of  one  transept  to 


that  of  the  other.  The  height  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  cross  is  458  ft.,  so  that  our  own  St. 
Paul’s  might  stand  comfortably  in  tho  interior 
of  St.  Peter's.  Shall  we  say  a word  on  the 
relative  cost  of  these  two  world-known  struc- 
tures ? Tho  total  cost  of  St.  Paul's  did  not 
reach  a million  sterling,  including  monuments, 

| and  paintings,  and  all  ; wbilo  the  cost  of  St. 
Peter’s  has  been  estimated  at  from  twelve  to 
even  sixteen  millions  ! There  may  bo  somo  ex- 
aggeration in  these  immense  money  estimates  of 
cost;  but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  as 
to  tho  vast  sums  spent  on  the  fabric,  and  on  the 
" adornments  ” of  this  greatest  in  dimensions  of 
all  churches.  It  is  right  curious  to  contrast  the 
cost  of  tho  two  buildings,  and  to  note  the  sizes 
of  the  two  cities  of  Rome  and  of  London,  their 
relative  wealth,  and  the  numbers  of  people  living 
in  each  of  them.  We  might  here  ask  which  of 
the  two  cities  is  most  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
equally  unique  possession,  counting  the  cost  of 
each  ? Tho  plan  of  St.  Peter’s,  unlike  that  of 
St.  Paul’s,  is  a Greek  cross,  with  aisles,  and  a 
multitude  of  chapels,  but  so  arranged  as  not  to 
destroy  tho  simplicity  of  the  main  idea  of  the 
cross  in  plan. 

These  many  altars  and  chapels  so  " utilise” 
the  building  that  every  part  of  this  great  church 
is  devoted  to  some  special  purpose.  In  the 
centre  of  the  church,  and  beneath  tho  great 
dome,  is  tho  " Baldacchino,”  about  which  the 
world  has  heard  so  much,  in  so  many  ways. 
Under  it  is,  of  course,  tho  high  altar.  It  is  of 
gilt  bronze,  of  colossal  proportions,  and  gives 
that  special  character  to  St.  Peter’s,  which  makes 
I it  what  it  is — standing  as  it  does  so  conspicuously. 
It  was  erected  under  the  Pontificate  of 
! Urban  VII L The  Tapal  throne  is  to  the  east- 
ward of  this.  It  would  take  long  to  go  through 
the  mere  list  of  the  multitude  of  sacred  and 
artistic  objects  which  help  to  fill  St.  Peter’B. 
There  are  the  colossal  figures  of  St.  Helena,  St. 
Teresa,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Philip  Neri,  and 
so  many  others.  Of  the  multitude  of  altars  to 
apostles,  saints,  and  martyrs  it  would  take  long 
to  tell;  and  a whole  history  might  be  made  of 
the  records  of  the  successive  Popes  here  com- 
memorated. Around  the  dome,  too,  written  on 
tho  frieze  of  the  entablature,  is  tho  memorable 
inscription  in  giant  letters,  “ Thou  art  Peter," 
Ac.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  what 
could  well  be  added  to  St.  Peter’s.  It  would  be 
impossible,  without  going  into  minuto  detail,  to 
criticise  much,  but  we  may  here  fairly  ask,  as  a 
curious  architectural  and  “ adornment  ” question, 
whether  the  inherent  massiveness  of  the  pon- 
derous parts  of  this  great  building  are  not  a 
good  deal  weakened  by  their  very  multitudinous- 
ness of  detail  ? The  breadth  and  simplicity  of 
colossal  proportions  surely  aro  well-nigh  here 
lost.  Examine  carefully  the  piers  of  the  nave 
arches,  with  their  panels,  bas-reliefs,  and  sup- 
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porting  angels,  and  papal  tiaras,  leaves,  and 
foliage,  all  coloured,  too,  and  most  surely  a right 
useful  lesson  may  be  learned. 

Nothing,  it  is  certain,  is  more  striking  in  St. 
Peter’s  than  this  universality  of  “adornment” 
in  it.  Every  part  and  detail  of  wall  surface 
that  can  well  be  “ ornamented  ” is  so.  All  over- 
done, as  we  take  it,  for  though  it  bo  possible,  as 
in  St.  Paul’s,  to  have  the  flat  walling  thin  and 
bare,  still  it  is  equally  possible,  as  hero,  to  have 
too  much  of  decoration  and  of  adornment ; and 
so  to  leave  the  mind  and  eye  no  spot  to  rest  on. 
In  the  more  modern  pictures  of  this  great  church, 
this  is  but  partially  visible  and  appreciable,  but 
in  the  old  prints  we  have  referred  to,  it  is 
manifest  enough,  as  it  is  in  the  cathedral  itself, 
where  it  is  almost  bewildering  in  amount. 
Pictures,  statues,  mosaics,  carvings,  and  details 
without  end,  and  everywhere  ! The  special 
portion  of  St.  Peter's,  whereon  the  elaborate 
Bystem  of  ornamentation  tells  best,  is  perhaps 
iu  the  semicircular  lino  of  roof  from  one  end  of 
the  building  to  the  other.  A wonderful  piece  of 
vaulting  it  is,  Bimple  in  idea,  and  harmonising 
well  with  the  great  cornice  on  which  it  rests. 
The  ornamental  details  here  become  small  by 
dint  of  distance,  and  so  blend  together  and  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  quiet  harmony  and  richness 
worthy  of  the  place.  There  is  in  real  fact  as 
much  to  unlearn  as  to  learn  in  St.  Peter’s, 
looked  at  as  a work  of  art,  or  rather  as  a vast 
collection  of  works  of  art,  — architectures, 
sculpture,  paintings,  mosaics,  and  the  most 
costly  of  earth’s  materials.  Wo  can  but 
generalise,  and  point  but  here  and  there  to  some 
or.e  speciality.  A volume  would  be  needed  to 
catalogue  all  that  should  be  noted,  with  memoirs 
of  each,  and  with  a due  estimate  of  its  artistic 
value. 

Bus  the  crowning  glory  of  St.  Peter’s  is,  boyond 
doubt,  the  gigantic  dome,  the  work  of  Michel- 
angelo. Whether  he  has  to  the  letter  realised 
bis  proud  boast,  that  he  would  suspend  the 
antique  Pantheon  iu  the  air,  may  perhaps  bo 
doubted.  There  is  a wonderful  neatness  and 
architectural  finish  in  the  old  Pantheon  dome, 
which  Michael,  with  all  his  powers  has  scarcely 
realised.  Excepting  the  size  of  it,  we  think  tho 
disposition  of  the  several  main  features  of  it  are 
hafdly  equal  to  our  own  St.  Paul’s.  The  width 
of  the  tambour,  or  drum,  of  St.  Paul’s  is  a great 
gain,  and  its  very  bareness,  where  tho  clear 
stone  shows  itself,  is  perhaps  a gain.  Plain,  un- 
ornamented  spots  and  spaces  here  and  there  in  a 
building  are  so  many  gains,  affording  background 
for  the  ornnmont.  The  ornament  here  is  surely 
excessive.  St.  Peter’s  would  gain,  even  iu  tho 
dome,  as  much,  wo  tako  it,  by  tho  absence  of  a 
portion  of  its  excessive  ornamentation  and 
adornment,  as  our  St.  Paul's  would  gain  by  tho 
addition,  well-regulated  and  judicious,  of  a 
further  quantity  of  it.  No  doubt  theic  is  a 
wonderful  influence  and  power  in  mere  dimen - 
sions,  for  tho  size  of  this  immense  concave  almost 
compels  forgetfulness  of  all  imperfections  of 
detail,  at  least  for  a time.  But  what  a “ thou- 
sand and  one  ” pities  it  is  that  Michelangelo  was 
not  spared  to  paint  this  dome,  ns  well  as  to  build 
it,  aud  that  he  had  not  designed  it  for  that 
Express  purpose  and  intent.  What  have  we  not 
lost  here  ? What  has  the  world  not  lost,  of  all 
that  is  wonderful  and  3ublir.ie,  aud  above  the 
small  things  of  this  lower  world  ? This  idea,  if 
once  admitted,  haunts, the  mind  perpetually  in 
this  vast  temple,  and  eventually,  if  tho  spectator 
will,  fills  the  great  hollow  vnult  with  the  pro- 
phets  and  giants  of  the  Sistinc  ! 

There  are  many  lessors,  we  think,  here  iu  St. 
Peter’s,  at  Rome,  that  t.  ,y  bo  well  taken  to  heart 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  tho  woll-being 
and  preservation  of  o<  » own  cathedrals,  by  the 
careful  study  of  this  hugiiest  of  Christian 
churches.  Here  are  to  ho  found  marbles  in 
plenty,  and  to  spare,  so  that  there  is  uo  lack  of 
“precedent”  for  those  to  study  who  loug  to  know 
wba^  a profusion  of  marble  looks  like.  It  is  .a 
curious  aud  difficult  subject.  Some  of  tho  arc 
here  is  but  poor  in  character,  and  it  is  possible 
that,  had  we  just  such  another  church  aa  this  in 
the  midst  of  wealthy  and  dutl-coloured  London, 
not  a few  might  turn  from  its  magnificence  of 
material  and  “ adornm  at  ’ tc  the  baldness  and 
coldness  of  our  stone-lined  St.  Paul’s,  always 
supposing  the  stone  to  be  every  where  visible. 
Statuary  should  adorn,  net  fill  a buildiug.  The 
subject  problem  is  now  of  infinite  interest,  from 
the  rumoured  intention  of  tho  venerable  Pontiff 
who  now  fills  the  Papa  chair,  to  carry  out  the 
idea  of  Michelangelo,  and  add  twelve  colossal 
statues  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  will  do  this.  It  is  a glorious  oppor- 


tunity, and  would,  if  worthily  done,  perpetuato 
the  memory,  if  nothing  clso  does  it,  of  his  long 
and  eventful  reign.  In  an  artistic  sense,  too,  lot 
us  hope  that  these  statues  of  tho  twelve  ApostleB 
will  be  by  artist  hands,  as  well  as  artist  heads, 
not  things  of  mcro  art  manufacture,  or  common- 
place  reproductions.  Lot  us  hope  for  tho  best. 
It  must  bo  added,  that  Borao  of  the  colossal 
figures  now  in  St.  Peter’s  are  very  fme,  both  in 
conception  and  execution.  They  aro  yet  worth 
some  analytical  talking  about,  and  a good  and 
exhaustive  catalogue  of  them,  with  the  others  of 
less  merit,  is  still  an  art  desideratum. 


PROPOSED  CATIIEDRAL  FOR 
LIVERPOOL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  aud  Cheshire,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Heffcr,  of  Liverpool,  architect, 
entitled  “ A Design  for  tho  Proposed  Cathedral 
of  St.  Peter,  Liverpool.”  Tho  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  designs  exhibiting  a Rtately  edifice. 
Mr.  Ilefler  remarked  of  tho  present  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter  that  it  has  very  little,  if  any,  merit 
to  recommend  it  for  consideration.  It  is  neither 
ancient  nor  beautiful,  and  is  out  of  character  in 
its  position.  Hr.  Hcffer  proceeded  to  describe 
tho  sort  of  building  which  he  proposed  to  put  in 
its  place.  He  said  in  times  of  leisuro  he  had 
prepared  tho  drawings  submitted.  His  leading 
idea  is  to  erect  a largo  church  worthy  of  tho 
increasing  importanco  of  the  town,  and  suited  to 
future  requirements.  no  is  of  opinion  that, 
although  there  may  be  some  slight  drawbacks  to 
the  site  (that  of  the  present  church)  for  tho  new 
church,  yet  Church-street  is  the  most  eligible 
one  that  could  bo  found.  The  Italian  stylo  of 
architecture,  somewhat  like  that  practised  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  proposed  to  bo  adopted. 
Tho  general  treatment  is  bold  and  broad,  but  the 
details  would  be  of  an  ornate  character.  The 
Doric  order  is  brought  into  requisition  for  the 
exterior,  and,  liko  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  first 
design  for  St.  Panl’s,  one  order  only  is  intro- 
duced. Above  this  order  a range  of  statues, 
fifty-four  in  number,  are  carried  round  the  cdifico 
at  one  level.  The  clearstory  forms  a background, 
enabling  the  statues  to  be  viewed  with  advantage, 
each  statue  to  bo  of  heroic  size.  The  outline  or 
plan  of  the  church  is  that  of  a Greek  cross,  tho 
nave  and  choir  being  somewhat  longer  than  tho 
transepts.  The  extreme  length  from  east  to 
west  is  244  ft.,  and  the  width  from  north  to 
south  is  17G  ft.  At  tho  intersection  of  tho  arms 
an  octagonal  space,  70  ft.  in  diameter,  supports 
a dome,  which  rises  to  a height  inside  of  115  ft. 
from  tho  floor,  the  whispering  gallery  being  71  ft. 
high.  Tho  dome,  tho  principal  feature  of  the 
building,  iu  surmounted  by  a lantern  of  ornnto 
character,  and  is  crowned  by  a hall,  5 ft.  in 
diameter,  and  a largo  crosB.  Tho  total  height 
from  the  street  to  the  top  of  this  cross  is  221  ft. 
Portland  stone  is  proposed  to  bo  used  for  the 
exterior.  The  columns  supporting  tho  vaulting 
inside,  each  27  ft.  high,  and  twenty-eight  in 
number, 'would  be  of  red  marble.  The  pavement 
also  to  be  of  variegated  marbles.  The  dome  is 
lighted  by  sixteen  windows,  between  coupled 
columns  of  marble.  The  treatment  of  this 
portion  of  the  design  on  the  exterior  would  bo 
effective  and  uncommon,  if  not  original.  Tho 
total  cost  is  put  dowu  at  117,0001. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Hume,  expressing  the  thanks 
of  the  society  to  Mr.  Hefler,  remarked  that  it 
was  a very  peculiar  circumstance  that  a meet, 
ing  was  to  be  held  in  the  town-hall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  whether  a portion  of  the 
diocese  of  Chester  could  not  bo  taken  away  from 
that  portion  which  lies  in  Cheshire,  and  added 
to  the  Isle  of  Man,  forming  a Bishopric  of 
Liverpool  and  Man.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Heffer’s 
design,  he  feared  that  the  cost  of  it  would  be  too 
great.  


BAD  AIR  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Sui, — Tojudgo  fairly  in  the  matter  just  now 
going  the  round  of  the  papers,  viz.,  the  defective 
ventilation  of  tho  British  Museum,  oneshould  know 
very  precisely  tho  exact  amount  of  nicotine  tho 
plaintiffs  may  think  it  necessary  to  absorb  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  also,  the 
precise  amount  of  alcohol  in  tho  form  of  beer  or 
wine  they  may  usually  imbibe  iu  the  samo 
period,  particularly  those  who  consider  their 
health  to  have  been  seriously  injured ; otherwise 
one  may  be  led  to  reproach,  unjustly,  tho  archi- 
tect for  neglecting  to  provide  the  proper  means 
for  the  efficient  ventilation  of  that  magnificent 
structure.  B. 


VOLUNTARY  EXAMINATION 
AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — The  discussion  npon  two  papers  recently 
read  to  tho  members  of  the  Institute  seems  to 
show  that  tho  profession,  as  it  is  represented  at 
head-quartor8,  is  even  moro  satisfied  with  itself 
than  the  public  appears  to  bo  dissatisfied  with 
it.  Few,  if  any,  speakers  ventured  to  hint  that 
the  ordinary  architect  of  to-day  required  im- 
provement; and  one  considered  that  any  i oiprove- 
ment  must  be  preceded  by  an  increae3  in  the 
rate  of  professional  remuneration.  Prev  ously  to 
the  meetings,  I had  fostered  a weak  idea  t hat  some 
of  the  loading  Fellows  would  have  suggested 
how  the  hope  of  English  architecture  lay  partly 
in  the  better  techuical  education  of  architects, 
aud  the  meaus  of  obtaining  one  more  easily  than 
is  possible  to  them  at  the  present  moment.  The 
president  did  suggest  that  some  of  tho  influential 
practitioners  should  “ baud  themselves  together,” 
to  refuse  all  pupils  who  had  not  passed  some  pre- 
liminary tost ; but  the  many,  who  are  ever  ready 
to  discover  flaws  in  any  proposal  for  reform, 
would  immediately  ask, — Where  are  those  young 
men  to  study  P and,  again,  having  studied, — To 
what  authority  are  they  to  submit  themselves  for 
examination  ? I should  have  answered  the  second 
question — To  the  examining  authorities  of  the 
Institute,  had  I not  seen  tho  catalogue  of  “ passed 
candidates  ” which  concludes  the  list  of  members 
for  1874.  Liko  actors  at  an  ill.paying  theatre, 
tho  students  and  passed  candidates  aopear  upon 
tho  same  histrionic  page  in  several  characters. 
On  the  play-bill  of  last  session,  they  number 
eighty-four  names.  But  with  a good  glass, 
it  is  easy  to  seo  that  tho  titled  hero  who 
appears  in  the  second  and  third  acts,  plays  the 
mysterious  stranger  in  the  first  j-.nd  fourth ; 
and  after  a careful  survey  of  the  different 
tableaux,  I find  that  instead  of  eighty-four  there 
aro  only  fifty-four  gentlemen  who  from  1863  to 
1875  have  passed  the  voluntary  examinations  ; 
while  during  that  space  of  time  her  Majesty  has 
conferred  a gold  medal  upon  twelve  distinguished 
persons.  Iu  tho  year  1873,  there  were  living 
eleven  English  recipients  of  the  Queen’s  medal ; 
while,  in  that  same  year,  tho  “ preliminary  class  ” 
numbered  twelve,  and  ibe  “ class  of  proficiency” 
three  passed  candidates.  Iu  addition  to  the 
fifty-four  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  the  year 
1870  witnessed  the  enrolment  of  one  student; 
the  year  1871  of  another ; the  year  1872  of  three 
moro ; but  in  tho  year  1873  no  admission  of 
fresh  or  unsophisticated  youths  aj  pears  tp  have 
taken  place.  In  the  session  1873  1,  a student’s 
prize  iu  books  was  awarded  ; in  tho  samo  session 
two  medals  were  giveu  away  for  two  essays;  the 
Institute  silver  medal,  with  five  guineas,  a medal 
of  merit,  aud  au  honourable  mention,  were 
awarded  for  drawiugs  ; the  Pugin  Studentship 
competition  was  recompensed  by  a medal  of 
merit  and  two  certificates  of  honourable  mention  ; 
but  the  Soane  medallion,  to  which  is  attached 
the  sum  of  501.,  was  not  given,  for  it  had  not 
been  deemed  by  the  young  men  worthy  of 
emulation. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  in  which  an  institution 
formed  for  tho  purpose, — that  is,  if  its  charter  be 
worth  anything  at  all, — of  advanc.ng  “civil  ar- 
chitecture, and  for  promoting  aud  facilitating  the 
acquirement  of  tho  knowledge  o(j  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  connected  therewith,”  is  com- 
placently Bunk.  A few  members  o ’ the  council 
deliberate  over  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  in  esse  ; 
a fragmentary  committee  discussA)  the  afl’airs 
of  the  Institute  in  posse.  The  sympathies  of 
meu  who  have  done  good  service  tooth  to  tho 
profession  aud  the  public  who  empl.oys  it,  have 
been  successively  alienated  by  .a  l ght-heartod 
administration.  Mr.  Fergusson,  ilr.  George 
Godwin,  and  others  of  equal  note  yu  their  own 
line,  have  loug  absented  thcmsolvei  from  the 
general  meetings,  and  it  is  no  secret  why  they 
are  absent.  In  spite  of  the  slight  spJrt given  to 
the  last  two  or  three  gatherings,  due  fentirely  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Eastlake,  the  average  at- 
tendance of  Fellows  at  the  meetings  of  this 
session  cannot  have  exceeded  a dozen  ; and  from 
the  speeches  of  some  and  the  demeanour  of 
others,  an  outsider  might  easily  assume  that  the 
profession,  having  chanted  a Nunc  dimittis, 
could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  its  laurelled 
brow  npon  the  pillow  cf  circumstances  over 
which  it  has  no  control,  and  sleep  the  Bleep 
of  the  just ! Nevertheless,  fresh  Associates 
and  Fellows  are  constantly  being  introduced 
by  letter ; aud,  except  that  they  are  personally 
kuown  to  three  Fellows,  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  vote  for  them  cannot  tell  whether 
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these  gentlemen  are  able  to  frame  a door  or  a 
jv.ndow-sash,  or  put  together  a stone  portico 
apon  paper.  It  is  argued  that  all  members  sub- 
scribe to  certain  honourable  obligations,  which 
constitute  a guarantee  of  their  commercial 
morality ; but  this  is  pure  sentimentality,  for  a 
man  who  would  defraud  his  clients  would  also 
pnblushingly  sign  the  Iustitute  declarations.  It 
is  possible,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  to  evict  a 
member  who  is  proved  to  have  misbehaved  him- 
self commercially;  but  the  records  of  justice 
show  that  people  of  doubtful  reputation  may 
live  threescore  years  and  ten  without  any  posi- 
tive proof  of  ill-doing  being  brought  against 
them.  As  far  a*  I can  see,  the  principal  benefit 
of  being  either  an  Associate  or  a Fellow  of  the 
Institute  in  its  present  condition,  lies  in  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  an  occasional  lecture,  and  in 
the  use  of  the  library ; but  these  can  be  enjoyed, 
■and  very  properly  too,  without  being  a member. 
At  every  ballot  at  which  I have  nssisted,  a young 
man  of  amiable  exterior  has  presented  me  with 
a certain  number  of  " balls,”  according  to  the 
number  of  candidates,  and  I have  always  me- 
chanically  placed  a "ball”  in  the  affirmative 
half  of  the  ballot-box,  with  the  consolation  of 
•feeling  that  so  many  guineas  are  thus  added  to 
the  income  of  the  Institute,  and  the  means  of 
paying  for  creature  comforts  at  tho  annual  con. 
■versazione  thereby  increased.  There  is,  how- 
•ever,  a privilege  attached  to  membership.  It  is 
that  fifty  years  hence, — if  foreigners  are  only  as 
wise  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  lately  shown  himself, — 
men,  like  myself,  who  may  live  to  be  eighty- 
■five  or  ninety  years  of  age,  will  receive  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  at  the  hands  of  their  similarly  be- 
•decorated  brethren. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  a voluntary  ex- 
amination ot  youths  offers  a partial  remedy  to 
'this  state  of  things,  and  perhaps  twelve  years  are 
hardly  long  enough  for  the  fair  trial  of  that 
.praiseworthy  attempt  at  reform;  yet  it  seemed 
•to  me,  while  attending  Mr.  Sharpe’s  lecture  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  that  there  were  a great  many 
young  men  in  London  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  twenty-five  who  were  studying  archi- 
tecture; I wondered,  too,  how  each  would  obtain 
Lis  first  bit  of  building  to  do,  because  in  this 
country  the  first  client  is  usually  obtained  by  a 
fluke.  Before  this  voluntary  examination  was 
started,  a young  English  architect  was  introduced 
to  a rich  lady-,  who  desired  to  build  a villa  in  a 
Continental  capital,  and  ho  was  asked, — “ Have 
you  ever  built  a house  in  Paris  ? If  not,  I 
cannot  employ  you.”  He  replied, — "Madame, 
if  every  intending  client  makes  a similar  rule  I 
shall  never  build  one.”  The  lady  expressed 
astonishment  that  he  could  show  no  diploma, — 
aotbing  but  formally  polite  letters  of  recom- 
mendation ; and  the  chances  of  practical  success 
being  thus  so  egregiously  speculative,  she  very 
•wisely  refused  to  join  in  the  speculation.  Herein 
lies  the  secret  of  the  success  of  pluralists. 
People  prefer  to  employ  men  of  enormous  prac- 
tice, even  though  they  know  thatBuch  men  farm 
a large  number  of  assistants,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cannot  do  more  for  their  clients  than 
sign  the  plans  and  contractors’  certificates.  This 
is  why,  had  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  confined 
himself  to  tho  substance  of  his  first  article, 
called  " The  State  of  English  Architecture,”  I 
would  not  have  attempted  to  reply  to  him. 

There  is  a remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  but 
it  is  an  eminently  Quixotic  one.  Like  certain 
landowners  in  the  Mofussil  of  India,  the  Institute 
• council  have  planted  the  bamboo,  and  for  twelve 
years  have  beaten  the  tum-tum  on  the  dry  bit 
of  land  they  possess  ; but  few  wanderers  have 
come  to  settle  upon  it.  When  Mahomet  found 
■the  mountain  did  not  respond  to  his  call,  he 
went  himself  to  the  mountain.  Suppose  the 
council  follow  his  example,— suppose  they  settle 
upon  the  dry  bit  of  land  themselves,  or  at  least 
encourage  a certain  number  of  men  (not  youths) 
to  settle  upon  it, — to  submit,  in  fact,  to  a prac- 
tical examination.  Those  few  who  have  already 
passed  the  classes  of  " distinction  ” and  " pro- 
ficiency,” ought  necessarily  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  their  industry  and  zeal ; and,  logically,  they 
cannot  oppose  a project  for  the  examination  of 
certain  brethren  of  superior  ago  and  position. 
The  younger  men  would  appreciate  snch  a move- 
nvent  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  how  to  decide 
vipon  the  nature  of  an  examination,  to  make  it 
broad  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  attainments  of 
numerous  divisions  of  schools  ? Is  it  possible  to 
•examine  a man  upon  the  question  of  taste  ? 
No;  but  the  plea  of  tasto  is  the  easy  defence  of 
the  public,  avowedly  illiterate  in  art  matters ; 
the  dogma  of  Dc  gustibus  has  less  aided  genuine 
-artists  than  it  has  successfully  shielded  profes- 


sional quacks.  Is  it  possible  to  examine  a man 
upon  the  question  of  design?  Most  certainly ; 
for,  unless  he  knows  how  to  combine  the  various 
building  materials  in  a scientific  manner,  he  can- 
not design  : he  must  build  his  structure  mentally 
upon  the  plan  he  draws.  The  real  difficulty  lies 
in  getting  even  a few  men,  who  are  already  Asso- 
ciates and  Fellows  by  purchase,  to  submit  to  a 
practical  examination,  however  general  in  its 
bearings.  The  classically-educated  architect 
would  not  consent  to  be  examined  by  Mr.  Street ; 
tho  Medircval  revivalist  would,  perhaps,  be  sent 
back  by  Professor  Donaldson;  the  “Free  Classic” 
and  "Free  Gothic”  schools  would  probably  refuse 
to  sacrifice  at  any  shrine  of  examiners  except  one 
which  had  a Swinburne  at  its  ethereal  head,  and 
a Morris  for  its  mundane  secretary.  Then  adopt, 
I say,  one  of  the  few  good  things  that  latter-day 
Frenchmen  have  done  ; let  those  who  are  willing 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  a 
broad  examination  in  the  building  art  elect  their 
own  examiners  by  ballot.  That  no  possible  ex- 
amination can  ever  test  msthetic  gifts  may  very 
well  be  admitted  ; neither  can  the  bravery  of  the 
future  soldier  be  tested  by  his  acquaintance  with 
books.  No  doubt  the  army  loses  some  " pluck  ” 
by  compelling  officers  to  pass  an  examination, 
and  the  profession  would  probably  lose  some 
" poetry”  by  rendering  fashionable  a similar  test. 
But  half  a loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  It  would 
be  fairer  to  sacrifice  the  chances  of  obtaining  a 
few  heaven-inspired  architects  than  leave  the 
rising  mass  of  mediocrities  like  myself,  and 
others  of  far  higher  attainments  thau  I can  claim, 
to  all  the  known  disastrous  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  continued  absence  of  any  Bystem  of 
technical  education. 

William  II.  Witite, 

Fellow,  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


COUNTY  GAOLS.* 

Owing  to  the  adoption  of  a new  system  of 
prison  discipline,  it  has  become  necessary  to 
alter  or  rebuild  our  gao's  to  a great  extent. 
Under  the  system  which  formerly  prevailed, 
gaols  were  planned  so  as  to  allow  a separation  of 
classes  of  prisoners  in  groups  of  apartments  or 
wards, — each  class  had  its  suite  of  sleeping-cells, 
day-room,  work-shed,  and  exercise  yard.  But 
associating  the  prisoners  in  a day-room,  at  work, 
or  at  exercise,  was  found  pernicious,  partly  in 
relation  to  evil  effects  on  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, and  partly  as  to  difficulty  in  maintaining 
efficient  supervision.  The  main  object  of  the 
new  system  is  to  separate  the  prisoners  one  from 
another  as  much  as  possible  ; in  fact,  to  make 
each  cell  a complete  prison  within  a prison. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  new  discipline,  the 
late  General  Jebb  (then  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Engineers)  devised  a plan  of  gaols  which  has 
since  been  generally  followed  as  a model,  with 
some  variation  of  detail. f The  principal  charac- 
teristics of  this  model  are:— 1.  A central  hall, 
and  radiating  corridors  open  to  the  roof. 
2.  Several  floors  of  cells  opening  off  the  cor- 
ridors ; the  upper  floors  being  reached  by  gal- 
leries. 3.  Heating,  ventilation,  gas,  and  water- 
supply  to  each  cell.  4.  A special  arrangement 
of  pew  partitions  in  tho  chapel,  whereby  pri- 
soners  arc  not  allowed  to  see  one  another,  though 
they  may  see  the  officiating  clergyman.  5.  Spe- 
cial forms  of  door  and  window-fittings  and 
fastenings,  alarums,  cell  furniture,  Ac. 

The  central  lmll  and  corridors  give  great 
airiness  and  promote  free  ventilation  in  the 
interior  of  the  prison,  and  at  the  same  time 
facilitate  an  efficient  supervision.  A single 
watchman  can  keep  guard  in  the  hall,  so  that  no 
prisoner  can  move  into  the  corridors  without 
being  seen,  nor  can  the  warders  who  have  to 
attend  on  the  prisoners  neglect  duty.  If  the 
occupant  of  any  cell  wants  anything  he  may 
pull  an  alarum,  which  will  disengage  an  indi- 
cator showing  the  number  of  his  cell  ; the 
attending  warder  is  then  bound  to  ascertain 
what  is  wanted ; the  indicator  will  remain  dis- 
engaged until  he  fastens  it  again.  A warder 
may  see  into  a cell  without  being  seen  by  the 
prisoner,  if  he  looks  through  a hole  in  the  door, 
made  for  that  purpose,  one  side  of  the  hole 
being  covered  with  wire  gauze  ; or  if  be 
opens  a small  hatch  in  the  door,  the  pri- 
soner may  see  and  speak  to  him.  The 
prisoners  have  to  clean  up  their  cells,  make 
beds,  &c.,  and  to  work  in  the  cells  at  oakum  - 
picking,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  mat-making,  or 

By  Mr.  John  Brett.  Roe  p.  32,  ante. 
t Colonel  Jebb's  plan  is  well  illustrated  in  one  of  the 
quarterly  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  duties  of 
Royal  Engineers,  published  by  AVeale,  London. 


other  work  practicable  in  such  small  spaces,  but 
they  are  brought  out  daily  to  take  exercise,  and 
on  appointed  days  to  attend  instruction  or  reli- 
gious services  in  school  or  chapel.  Some  of  tho 
males  are  told  off  to  do  work  outside 'the  cells, 
such  as  preparing  and  cooking  food,  scrubbing, 
whitewashing,  &c.,  while  the  females  are  re- 
quired to  do  laundry  work.  The  exeroisc-yards 
are  generally  circular  inclosures,  about  30  yards 
diameter,  surrounded  by  a tall  iron  paling.  In 
these  the  male  prisoners  are  commonly  put  to 
the  shot  exercise;  this  is  simply  marching  in  a 
circle,  and  stopping  at  short  intervals  to  lay  on 
the  ground  and  raise  again  a cast-iron  ball : the 
frequent  stooping  and  rising,  coupled  with  rapid 
walking,  is  supposed  to  be  good  exercise  for 
male  prisoners,  but  free  men  would  probably 
find  it  extremely  disagreeablo.  Female  pri- 
soners merely  walk  round  and  round.  The 
supervision  of  gaols  is  managed  by  intern  and 
extern  officers,  appointed  and  controlled  by  a 
Board  of  superintendence,  nominated  in  Ireland 
by  tho  grand  jury  of  each  county,  but  subject 
to  the  supremo  authority  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  Privy  Council.  There  are  rules  to  protect 
prisoners  against  unfair  treatment  by  prison 
officials,  and  others  to  sanction  summary  punish- 
ment of  prisoners  for  breaches  of  discipline.  A 
modern  gaol  is  generally  divided  into  several 
blocks  of  buildings,  some  grouped  together  and 
others  detached.  They  may  be  numbered  as 
follows  : — 1.  Administration.  2.  Untried  pri- 
soners. 3.  Convicted  males.  4.  Convicted 
females.  5.  Infirmary.  G.  Porter’s  lodge. 

1.  Administration. — In  this  block  of  buildings 
may  be  found  board-room,  clerk’s  office,  and 
waiting-room  for  the  board  of  superintendence, 
and  for  the  officials,  governor’s  house,  and  separate 
Ruites  of  rooms  for  matron  and  warders,  male  and 
female,  a chapel  and  schoolrooms.  It  is  found 
convenient  to  have  the  administration  placed 
centrally,  but  with  sufficient  distinction  and  pri- 
vacy between  the  dwellings  provided  for  the 
several  officers. 

2.  Untried  Prisoners. — Prisoners  of  this  class 
are  not  subject  to  such  rigorous  discipline  an 
those  of  the  convicted  class,  though  their  cells 
generally  do  not  differ  in  character.  Connected 
with  this  part  of  the  prison  it  is  usual  to  provide 
apartments  called  reception-rooms,  into  which 
incoming  prisoners  are  brought  at  first,  before 
they  are  taken  to  the  cells.  There  is  also  a room 
in  which  visitors  to  the  prisoners  can  see  and 
converse  with  them. 

Tho  buildings  of  this  block  are  sometimes  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  quarters  for  the  warders, 
and  schoolrooms.  A good  arrangement  would 
probably  be  found  in  placing  the  administration 
apartments  and  governor’s  house  centrally,  with 
wings  at  each  hand  for  untried  prisoners,  and 
warders’  quarters,  respectively. 

3, 4.  Convicted  Prisoners. — Separate  blocks  for 
males  and  females  are  provided  radiating  from  a 
large  central  hall.  The  basements  are  utilised 
for  kitchens,  scullery,  laundry,  drying-closet, 
store-rooms  for  food,  fuel,  clothing,  utensils, 
furniture,  &c.,  workshops,  heating  apparatus, 
punishment  cells,  baths,  Ac.  Tho  planning  of 
these  apartments  is  dependent  on  that  of  the 
cells  above,  but  it  does  not  present  any  material 
difficulty.  Taking  the  males’  block — at  one  end 
may  be  found  baths,  punishment  cells,  &c. ; at 
the  other,  kitchen,  scullery,  and  heating  appa- 
ratus; and  in  the  middle,  workshops  and  store- 
rooms. In  the  same  way  in  the  basement  of  the 
females’  block  may  bo  found  at  one  end,  baths 
and  punishment  cells,  at  the  other,  laundry  and 
drying-closet,  and  in  the  middle,  clothing  stores 
and  workrooms.  The  fitting-up  of  baths,  kitchen, 
drying-closet,  &c.,  does  not  differ  from  ordinary 
types.  The  punishment-cells  are  for  prisoners 
who  commit  offences  while  in  gaol ; they  differ 
from  ordinary  cells  in  being  completely  dark,  and 
in  being  provided  with  double  doors  and  extra 
thick  walls  to  exclude  sounds.  However,  they 
must  be  thoroughly  warmed  and  ventilated ; the 
authorities  enforce  stringent  attention  to  these 
points.  The  ground-floor  plan  simply  consists 
of  a large  central  hall  to  roof,  and  broad  ra- 
diating corridors  also  open ; the  hall  may  be 
about  40  ft.  diameter,  and  the  corridors  about 
18  ft.  wide.  At  each  side  of  the  corridors  there 
are  usually  three  tiers  or  floors  of  cells,  one  over 
the  other;  access  to  the  upper  floors  is  gained 
by  stairs  leading  to  narrow  galleries  which  sur- 
round the  corridors  at  each  floor,  but  which  do 
not  obstruct  the  view  from  the  central  hall.  Tho 
corridors  are  lighted  by  large  windows  at  the 
end,  and  by  skylights.  The  ranges  of  cells  are 
alike  on  each  floor,  and  in  general  all  the  cells 
are  alike  in  size,  shape,  and  general  fitting-up. 
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The  minimum  spaco  allowable  for  any  cell  is  432 
cubic  feet,  but  usually  more  is  given;  in  some  good 
examples  the  dimensions  arc  11  ft.  long,  7 ft. 
wide,  and  9 ft.  high,  equivalent  to  093  cubic  feet. 
In  construction  it  is  usual  to  build  outer  walls  of 
stone,  with  brick  lining, /and  internal  walls  of 
brick  only,  the  former  from  2 ft.  3 in.  thick,  and 
the  latter  from  1 ft.  2 in.  thick.  Air-flues  9 in. 
diameter  are  sometimes  placed  in  the  walls 
which  divide  corridors  from  cells,  and  in  such 
cases  the  walls  are  increased  in  thickness.  It  is 
not  advisablo  to  placo  flues  in  the  walls  separating 
cells,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  would  be  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  Bounds  from  ono  cell  to 
another, — prisoners  becomo  extraordinarily  ex- 
pert  in  signalling  through  the  walls.  Cell  floors 
ar6  usually  bearded,  inasmuch  as  wooden  flooring 
is  considered  better  in  a sanitary  point  of  view 
tb«n  flagging  or  other  flooring;  internal  wall 
surfaces  aro  whitewashed,  not  plastered,  and  all 
cells  aro  vaulted.  Elaborate  arrangements  for 
warming  and  ventilating  aro  usually  provided, 
and  generally  designod  to  bo  partly  under  the 
prisoner’s  control.  Fresh  air  is  admitted  through 
the  cell  window  and  an  opening  in  the  outer  wall 
to  any  extent  tho  prisoner  prefers,  but  it  is  also 
admitted  through  flues  in  a way  that  ho  cannot 
control.  Foul  air  is  carried  off  in  other  flues  to 
a groat  chimney  over  tho  central  hall.  An 
upward  current  is  induced  in  the  foul-air  flues 
by  heating  the  chimney,  either  by  means  of  a 
furnace  specially  contrived  for  that  purpose,  or 
by  means  of  waste  heat  from  kitchen,  laundry, 
or  other  fires.  The  cells  are  warmed  by  heating 
the  ascendibg  current  in  tho  fresh. air  flues,  or 
t/  means  of  hot- we - ':nes  under  the  floors. 
It  is  usual  to  light  ti  with  gas,  but  it  has 

been  found  dangerous  tc  place  tho  jets  within 
the  prisoner’s  reach.  At  present  tho  most 
approved  plan  is  to  place  tho  jet  in  or  opposite 
an  opening  •.  tho  corr  cior  wall,  bo  that  tho  gas 
may  be  lighted  from  the  corridor,  and  so  that 
tho  prisoner  cannot  reach  it.  Another  point 
insisted  on  by  the  inspector-general  of  prisons 
relates  t.o  tho  apparatus  by  which  prisoners 
sound  an  alarum  to  call  up  tho  warders. 
Hitherto  draw-handle  liko  a common  boll-pull 
has  been  used,  but  henceforth  n button  and 
spring  must  bo  provided  : tho  reason  is,  simply, 
that  the  old  projecting  handle  gave  opportunity 
for  attempted  suicides.  The  other  fittings  and 
fastenings  aro  well  described  in  Colonel  Jubb’s 
book,  and  need  not  bo  referred  to  here,  except 
that  an  additional  bolt  and  lock  is  now  sometimes 
provided  for  the  cell-doors.  This  is  in  consc- 
quence  of  the  remarkable  escape  of  a political 
prisoner  a few  years  ago ; it  is  supposed  that 
after  being  provided  with  a key  and  tho  hatch 
of  his  door  being  left  open,  ho  put  his  hand 
through  it  and  easily  opened  tho  old  form  of  lock. 

5.  Infirmary. — In  this  building  it  is  usual  to 
provide  a surgery  and  various  rooms  for  nurses, 
clothing,  utensils,  &c. ; largo  day-rooms  aud 
yards  for  convalescents,  and  large,  airy  cells  for 
the  sick.  The  infirmary  should  be  well  detached 
from  the  other  parts  of  tho  prison.  Epidemics 
sometimes  break  out  in  gaols;  so  that  it  would 
bo  advisablo  to  have  a good  deal  of  accommoda- 
tion  in  the  infirmary. 

6.  Porter’s  Lodge. — Tho  porter’s  lodgo  consists 
generally  of  a living-room,  a bedroom,  and  a 
svaiting.room  or  oflice.  Tho  only  entrance  to 
tho  gaol  is  through  double-gates  at  tho  porter’s 
lodgo.  A visitor  coming  in  will  find  tho  first 
gato  shut  behind  him  beforo  the  other  is  opened, 
and  that  the  porter  will  keep  a record  of  the 
visitor’s  name,  business  in  the  prison,  and  of  the 
duration  of  his  visit. 

Formerly  tho  gallows  used  to  be  conspicuous 
over  the  porter’s  lodge  ; but  enlightened  legis- 
lation in  recent  years  has'romoved  that  ominous 
machine  out  of  view,  and  happily  it  is  now 
rarely  used  in  Ireland. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

During  tho  past  fortnight  tho  School  Board 
for  London  has  opened  six  new  schools  in  different 
parts  of  tho  metropolis.  Tho  first  situate  at 
Cayley. street,  Limehouse,  accommodates  7G7 
children  at  a cost  including  tho  purchase  of  Bite, 
of  101. 10s.  lOd.  per  head.  It  is  a three-storied 
building,  having  the  infants’,  girls’,  and  boys’,  on 
tho  ground,  first,  and  second  floors  respectively, 
with  ample  play-spaco  aud  separate  entrances. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Kirk,  of  Woolwich, 
and  the  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  Davey.  Tho  second 
school  is  in  Angler’s-gardens,  Islington,  not  far 
from  tho  Angel.  It  has  room  fer  1,090  children, 
and  tho  cost  per  head,  including  site,  &c.,  ie, 


141.  11s.  lid.  It  consists  of  two  separate  blocks, 
one  of  two  stories  devoted  to  infants,  entered  from 
Popham-road,  and  ono  of  three  stories  for  tho 
boys  and  girlB,  tho  ground-floor  of  which  forms 
a covered  playground  for  all.  The  uncovered 
playgrounds  aro  extremely  airy,  and  tho  en- 
trances aro  well  arranged.  Mr.  High,  of  Lower 
Clapton,  waB  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Elson  clerk 
of  works.  A third  school  was  opened  on  Satur- 
day in  Bowling-grccn-lano,  Clerkenwoll,  the  ac- 
commodation hero  is  778,  and  the  amount  of  tho 
contract  0,2611.  Like  the  others  the  infants  aro 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  tho  boys  and  girls 
divide  tho  first-floor  between  them.  There  is 
ample  play-spaco  both  open  and  covered,  and  the 
general  arrangement  is  compact  and  very  con- 
venient. Mr.  Prichard,  of  l’aul-strect,  Finsbury, 
was  the  builder  employed,  and  Mr.  Chapman 
clerk  of  tho  works.  Another  largo  school  was 
opened  in  Bcthncl-grccn-road,  situate  between 
Turin-strect  and  nart’s-lnnc.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  somo  extent,  and  tho  elevation  ex- 
hibits a considerable  amount  of  Portland  Btono 
and  terra  cotta.  Tho  carctnker’s  house,  with 
committeo-rooms,  tic.,  has  n frontage  to  Bethnal, 
green-road,  from  which  tho  boys  enter  by  n 
covered  way,  while  tho  school  buildings,  which 
consist  of  two  separato  blocks,  are  set  some  dis- 
tance back.  Tho  infants’  department  has  two 
stories,  and  tho  boys’  and  girls’  three,  the  ground- 
floor  of  which  is  open  to  form  a covered  play- 
ground. Each  division  has  two  largo  school- 
rooms, and  four  class-rooms  with  cloak-room, 
&c.,  attached.  Tho  contract  was  10,S22?.,  and 
tho  cost  per  head,  including  site,  10?.  3s.  5d., 
the  accommodation  being  for  1,031  children  : the 
works  wero  carried  out  by  Mr.  Brass,  of  Old- 
streot,  St.  Luke’s.  Tho  next  is  a smaller  school 
for  about  000  children,  placed  at  tho  junction 
of  Old  and  New  Castle-streets,  Shoreditch, 
and  having  by  reason  of  tho  smallriess  of 
tho  site,  the  playground  placed  on  tho  roof 
of  tho  building,  which  is  a flat,  covered 
with  Val  do  Travers  asphalte,  and  surrounded 
by  an  iron  railing,  7 ft.  high.  This,  however,  is 
but  a temporary  arrangement,  a largo  quantity 
of  tho  adjoining  property  being  "scheduled,”  so 
that  in  a short  timo  ample  play-spaco  will  bo 
provided  on  tho  ground-floor,  as  usual.  Tho 
contractors  wero  Messrs.  Parsons,  of  Holloway, 
whoso  contract  was  -1,9201.,  and  Mr.  Board  was 
clerk  of  works  for  both  this  and  Bethnal-green. 

Lastly,  a small  school,  for  235  boys  only,  was 
opened  at  Lewisham  (provision  being  obtained 
for  girls  and  infants  in  an  adjoining  building, 
lately  belonging  to  the  British  Schools).  Tho 
playgrounds  arc  open,  and  tho  building  neat  and 
commodious,  and  well  fitted  for  tho  purpose. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Kirk,  of  Woolwich, 
and  tlio  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  Atkins.  The 
amount  of  tho  contract  was  1,703?. 

Tho  architects  of  tho  Bethnal-green  schools 
were  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner.  All  the  others 
wero  erected  from  tho  designs  of  tho  architect 
to  tho  Board,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson.  In  the  latter 
schools,  warming  is  effected  with  open  stoves 
wherever  practicable  ; and  ventilation  by  means 
of  opening  the  windows  and  casements,  a simple 
apparatus  being  employed  for  this  purposo, 
manufactured  for  the  Board  by  Mr.  Elsloy,  of 
Great  Portland-street. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Stourbridge. — At  tho  last  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Board  tho  chairman  read  tho  tenders 
that  had  been  sent  in  for  the  new  schools  about 
to  bo  erected  by  tho  Board.  At  tho  previous 
meeting  of  tho  Board  it  was  decided  that  the 
original  plans  should  bo  modified,  and  fresh 
tenders  wero  invited.  Messrs.  C.  A.  Horton, 
Briorloy-hill,  tendered  for  3,2501.  for  the  schools, 
and  500?.  for  the  master’s  residence ; Messrs. 
Hilton  & Co.,  Birmingham,  2,7491.  9s.  and 
042?.  11s.  respectively;  Mr.  Arthur  Scheasley, 
Leamington,  2,0 1SZ.  and  G10Z.  ; Mr.  Foster, 
Leamington,  2,1031.  and  521?.  Mr.  Joseph 
Chapman  and  Mr.  John  Guest,  two  local  builders, 
tendered  for  2,34S?.  and  490?.,  and  2,348?.  10s. 
and  502?.  respectively  ; and,  taking  into  con- 
sideration tho  lowness  of  the  two  tenders,  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  'the  Board  that  the  choice 
should  bo  between  these  tenders.  Mr.  Foster, 
of  Leamington,  now  appeared  before  the  Board 
with  regard  to  his  tender  for  building  tho  schools. 
Mr.  Foster’s  tender  was  accepted  at  the  last 
meeting,  but  no  declined  to  find  tlio  sureties 
required.  Mr.  Foster  now  said  that  he  de- 
cided to  find  sureties  on  principle,  but  if 
the  Board  held  him  responsible  for  the 


difference  between  bis  tender  and  the  ono 
that  might  bo  expected,  ho  would  do  so.  Mr. 
Foster  then  retired,  and  tho  Board  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  plans,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Mr.  Foster  should  bo  relieved  from  any  liability, 
and  his  tender  rejected.  A short  discussion  took 
place  as  to  tho  desirability  of  including  tho 
master’s  house  in  the  school  building.  Tho 
chairman  thought  that  ns  it  had  been  decided  at 
a larger  meeting  that  residences  should  not  bo 
included  in  the  clock-tower,  as  originally  pro- 
posed, it  would  bo  bettor  to  follow  their  previous 
action,  and  only  contract  for  tho  school  building. 
It  was  thereupon  deoided  to  accept  the  tender  of- 
Mr.  Chapman. 

Nottingham. — A second  school  is  about  to  bo 
built  by  tho  School  Board,  at  a cost  of  10,000?. 

Chester. — We  understand  that  the  contracts 
for  enlarging  the  Yictoria-road  infant  school  have 
been  entered  into,  and  tho  work  will  bo  com- 
menced as  soon  ns  the  weather  will  permit ; tho 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Lockwood  for  the  new 
infant  school  in  Vicar’s-lane  have  been  adopted  ;■ 
and  that  the  Commonhall-street  building  will  bo 
opened  ns  an  infant  school  on  tho  first  Monday 
in  March,  a teacher  having  boon  already 
appointed.  


CABMEN’S  RESTS. 

Langhanuplace,  Regent-street. — At  the  Bitting' 
of  tho  Marylebone  Vestry,  on  the  7th  inst., 
Admiral  Oliver  in  tho  chair,  a report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  from  the  Paving  Committee 
relativo  to  an  application  from  Mr.  Macnamara, 
Q.C.,  and  Colonel  Sir  F.  Fitz  Wygrara,  for  leave 
to  place  a cabmen’s  rest  at  the  cab-stand  in 
Langbam-placo,  Regent-street.  Mr.  Edwards, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  said  thoy  wero 
prepared  to  recommend  the  granting  of  tho 
request  providing  the  rest  did  not  prove  incon- 
venient to  tho  traffic.  After  some  opposition, 
Sir  F.  Fitz  Wygram  said  the  rests  would  not  bo 
moro  than  13  ft.  long  by  6 ft.  wide,  which  was 
about  tho  sizoof  nhorso  and  cab.  He  considered 
London  cabmen  wero  tho  hardest  treated  men 
living.  Tho  proposed  rest  would  protect  them 
when  waiting  for  hire,  and,  if  adopted  generally, 
would  keep  the  men  from  tho  public-house.  The 
motion  was  adopted  by  a largo  majority. 

Westminster. — At  an  ordinary  meeting  of  tho 
Board  of  Works  for  tho  Westminster  District, 
Mr.  John  Harris,  the  clerk,  read  a letter  from 
Mr.  Henry  Macnamara,  applying  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  of  tho  Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund 
for  permission  to  erect  a shelter  at  the  Knights- 
bridgo  Cab-stand,  at  tho  northern  end  of  Sloanc- 
street.  Mr.  Arntz,  tho  surveyor,  stated  that  he 
bad  seen  tho  secretary,  and  had  explained  to  him 
that  tho  Board  would  bo  disposed  to  assist  the 
committee  in  their  endeavours,  but  they  bad  no 
power  to  sanction  such  nn  erection  as  that  pro- 
posed. Tho  Board  considered  tho  movement  as 
highly  laudable,  -and  one  deserving  encourage- 
ment and  support;  but,  being  advised  that  they 
had  no  legal  power  in  tho  matter,  they  made  no 
order  upon  tho  application ; yot,  at  tho  same 
time,  they  would  be  glad  to  see  a trial  made  of 
tho  shelter  in  their  district,  provided  the  parties 
placed  it  thero  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Another  Cabmen's  Rest  at  Bristol. — We  bear 
that  Mr.  Charles  Fisher  intends  to  give  a cab- 
men’s rest,  to  be  fixed  on  tho  cabstand  in  the 
Barton.  Tho  first  rest,  presented  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  now  on  the  stand  at  the  Drawbridge,  is  much 
appreciated  by  the  men.  Sir.  Fisher  has  intrusted 
his  order  to  Mr.  Krauss,  of  Colston. street. 


EXPLOSIONS.  ^ 

Fatal  Kitchen  Boiler  Explosion. — An  inquest 
was  hold  on  the  6th  inst.,  on  tho  body  of  a 
domestic  servant  named  Margaret  Roberts,  who 
was  killed  by  t'le  explosion  of  a jritchen  boiler 
in  tho  house  of  Sir.  Barrett.  New-road,  Eccles, 
Slanchester.  A report  was  read  frohi  Mr.  Lav- 
ington  Fletcher,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Steam 
Users’  Association,  who  had  been  requested  by 
the  coroner  to  oxamiuctho  remains  of  the  boiler. 
He  found  that  tho  boiler  was  of  cast-iron,  and 
measured  12 £ in.  in  length  by  10  in.  in  breadth, 
and  10£  in.  in  height.  It  had  two  pipes  con- 
necting it  to  an  over-head  cistern  placed  near 
the  roof,  one  of  these  pipes  being  for  the  down- 
ward current  of  cold  water,  the  other  for  the 
upward  current  of  hot  water.  In  each  of  these 
pipes  there  was  a stop-tap.  These  pipes  had  no 
branches  springing  from  them,  the  servico-pipes 
for  supplying  the  bath,  the  lavatory,  and  the 
scullery  being  drawn  off  direct  from  the  hot 
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and  cold  water  cisterns.  The  pipes,  therefore, 
connecting  the  cistern  with  the  boiler,  which 
were  the  circulating  pipes,  were  quite  distinct 
from  the  service-pipes.  One  of  the  service-pipes 
burst  during  the  recent  frost,  and  when  there 
was  a slight  thaw,  began  to  leak.  To  disconnect 
this  leaking  service-pipo  from  the  cistern,  and 
thus  Btop  the  leakage,  Mr.  Barrett  shut  off  the 
two  stop-taps  that  were  placed  in  the  circulating 
pipes,  but  finding  this  of  no  avail  opened  tho 
hot  an  cold  water  taps  in  tho  bath,  and,  blocking 
np  the  ball  tap  that  regulated  tho  supply,  emptied 
the  cistern.  Tho  next  morning  tho  plumber 
mended  tho  leaking  service-pipe,  left  tho  taps 
Bhut  off,  and  said  that  tho  firo  might  bo  lighted, 
which  was  done  ; but,  as  tho  stop  taps  in  the 
circulating  pipes  were  shut  off,  there  was  no 
outlet  for  the  pressure,  and  it  consequently  went 
on  accumulating  ns  the  fire  went  on  burning,  and 
the  strength  of  tho  boiler  being  overtasked,  it 
was  split  in  two  by  the  expansion  of  tho  water. 
Tho  causo  of  this  explosion,  therefore,  was  not 
the  frost,  but]  tho  lighting  a firo  with  tho  Btop- 
taps  in  the  circulating  pipes  shut  off.  Such 
explosions  might  be  prevented  by  fixing  a small 
reliable  safety- valvo  to  the  boiler,  which  would 
give  relief  if  tho  pressure  wero  unduly  raised. 
The  jury  found  a verdict  of  accidental  death, 
coupled  with  a strong  recommendation  that  no 
domestic  boilers  bo  allowed  to  work  without  a 
safety-valve  or  other  equivalent  means  of 
relieving  tho  pressure. 

Serious  Gas  Explosion. — On  tho  7th  inst.  an 
explosion  of  gas  occurred  at  tho  chemical  works 
of  Dr.  Sadler,  Middlesbrough.  Tho  time-office 
is  a brick  structure  of  one  story  high,  and  con- 
tains tho  gas-meter,  which  supplied  a 2-in.  pipe 
from  tho  Corporation  main.  Whilst  a man 
named  John  Neave  was  sitting  before  the  fire 
smoking  his  pipe,  three  of  the  walls  and  the  roof 
of  tho  building  were  blown  to  pieces,  and  Ncavo 
was  thrown  6omo  seven  or  eight  yards  among 
the  ruins,  being  picked  out  much  bruised,  but 
with  no  bones  broken.  The  explosion  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  a leakage  from  tho  supply 
pipe,  which  led  to  an  accumulation  about  the 
floor. 


ST.  PHILIP'S,  CHEAM  COMMON,  SURREY. 

Tnis  now  church  has  just  been  opened,  and 
is  for  the  outlying  parish  of  Cheam,  near  Wor- 
cester Park.  Tho  want  of  proper  church 
accommodation  in  this  neighbourhood  is  quite 
remarkable,  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Cudding- 
ton,  indeed,  has  had  no  church  for  three  centuries ! 
[Possibly  Henry  VIII.  pulled  it  down  or  incor- 
porated  it  in  Nonsuch  House  as  its  private 
chapel,  if  so  it  has  disappeared  with  that  famous 
palace.  St.  Philip’s  Church  is  built  for  300 
people,  and  consists  in  plan  of  chancel,  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel  aisle,  and  vestry.  The  navo 
is  five  bays  in  length,  the  aisles  arc  of  three  bays 
only;  there  is  therefore  an  arcade  of  three  arches 
only  on  each  Bide,  with  a low  clearstory  continued 
along  over  them  and  tho  two  western  bays. 

The  material  with  which  the  walls  arc  faced 
inside  and  outside  is  Malden  red  brick,  in  which 
material  are  also  tho  arches  of  tho  clearstory 
and  aisle  windows,  the  labels  of  tho  arcade,  and 
Eomo  of  the  strings.  Tho  columns  and  arches, 
mullions  and  window  heads  are  in  Bath  stone  ; 
the  ]jambs  of  the  windows,  &c.,  aro  in  rubbed 
brickwork.  The  roofs  generally  are  covered  with 
brown  St.  John’s  common  tiles,  but  tho  aislo- 
roofs  being  of  a flatter  pitch  aro  covered  with 
green  slates.  Tho  altar  and  pulpit  of  oak,  en- 
riched with  carving  and  tracery,  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Forsyth.  The  builder  was  Mr.  Shcarburn,  of 
Dorking.  Tho  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Chapman, 
acting  under  tho  architect,  Mr.  11.  Herbert 
Carpenter. 


THE  O’CONNELL  MONUMENT. 

A aE port  reaches  mi  from  both  Bides  of  the 
Channel  that  the  O’Connell  statue,  for  many 
years  in  the  hands  of  '.he  late  Mr.  Foley,  the 
sculptor,  is  likely  to  bo  the  subject  of  a lawsuit 
between  the  committee  in  Dublin  and  Mr.  Foley’s 
executors.  Through  tha  death  of  tho  artist,  the 
completion  of  the  statu 3 has  been  retarded  ; and 
the  committee  some  months  ago  entered  into  the 
proposal  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  O'Connell 
next  August,  by  tho  inauguration  of  tho  statue 
in  Sackville-strcet.  Much  correspondence  has 
passed  between  tho  committee  and  tho  repre- 
sentatives of  Mr.  Foley,  and  tho  committee,  it 
appears,  insist  upon  its  completion,  or  to  its  being 
handed  over  to  them,  that  it  may  be  entrusted  to 
other  artists.  It  is,  of  course,  very  doubtful 


that  the  work  will  now  bo  finished  in  time  for 
the  proposed  centenary  celebration,  and  if  the 
event  is  commemorated,  it  must  bo  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a model.  Several  members  of  tho 
Dublin  Corporation  are  members  of  the  O'Connell 
committee,  and  tho  town  clerk  is  tho  hon.  sec. 
Under  tho  circumstances,  not  a few  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  have  given  expression  to  their 
feelings,  that  it  is  no  wonder  tho  monument 
remains  unfinished  ; for,  had  tho  committco 
acted  with  diligence  or  judicious  prudence,  tho 
monument  might  havo  been  finished  long  prior 
to  Sir.  Foley’s  death.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
subscribers’  money  will  not  bo  wasted  in  any 
ill-advised  lawsuit. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  INFIRMARY  FOR 
THE  HOLBORN  UNION  AND 

THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD. 

The  Holborn  Guardians  and  tho  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  aro  again  at  issue  respecting  tho 
building  of  a new  workhouse  Infirmary,  which 
it  appears  tho  Local  Government  Board  havo 
ordered  the  guardians  to  erect,  but  with  which 
order  tho  latter  rofuso  to  comply.  At  tho  meet- 
ing of  the  guardians  last  week,  tho  question  was 
asked  if  it  was  true  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  called  on  tho  guardians  to  build  a new 
infirmary  for  tho  union,  when  Mr.  Pcddcr  replied 
that  it  was  perfectly  true  thr.t  such  a letter  had 
been  received,  and  that  tho  Board  wn9  deter- 
mined to  resist  this  attompt  to  forco  tho  Union 
into  moro  building  schemes,  and  if  they  wero 
defeated  they  would  appeal  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  then  to  tho  Premier. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  WORKMEN. 

Sin, — Mr.  Charles  Foster  Hayward,  F.S.A., 
in  his  remarks  at  tho  Royal  Institute  last  week, 
Baid,  ho  thought  “ that  nothing  was  worse  for 
working  men  than  to  be  petted  and  patted  on 
tho  back  as  working  men  havo  been  lately.” 

I would  ask  Mr.  Hayward,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, whether  it  is  not  jnst  possiblo  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  and,  by  troating  mechanics 
as  if  they  were  dirt  beneath  one’s  feet,  to 
destroy  in  the  man  all  interest  in  tho  work  in 
which  ho  may  bo  engaged.  I havo  worked  under 
most  of  tho  leading  architects  of  tho  day,  at 
one  timo  or  another  (your  honourod  self  in- 
eluded,  Mr.  Editor),  and  I know  that  whilst 
a Gilbert  Scott  incites  research  and  a (late) 
William  Slater,  and  a Benjamin  Ferrey,  win  the 
energetic  confidence  (I  might  almost  say  affec- 
tion) of  all  under  them  by  their  kindly  forbear- 
anco  and  consideration  for  the  workmen  who 
carry  on  their  works,  there  aro  others, — I do 
not  mention  names, — who,  by  their  biting  sar- 
casms and  off-handed  stylo  of  manner,  take  all 
tho  heart  out  of  a man  from  tho  very  commence- 
ment of  a job. 

There  is  but  ono  Pope,  and  no  one  else  claims 
to  be  infalliblo  : hence  it  needs  no  apology  from 
mo  when  I say  that  tho  best  architects  make 
mistakes  sometimes  ; even  those  with  “ F.S.A.” 
after  their  namo  aro  not  exempt  from  this  ; and 
hence  there  is  tho  less  reason  for  them  to  mako 
a man  feel  bo  keenly  that  thero  is  a great  gulf 
betwixt  ye  and  me,  and  to  causo  ub  to  eat  dirt 
whenever  they  give  us  advice,  and  thus  entirely 
spoil  the  good  they  might  otherwise  do  one.  Wo 
do  not  want  to  be  architects ; we  havo  enough  to 
do  to  learn  our  respective  trades  thoroughly  and 
well ; and  wo  do  not  want  patting  on  tho  back. 
But  neither  do  we  want  to  bo  spoken  to,  when 
wo  ask  a civil  question,  as  if  wo  were  dogs. 
Such  architects  should  remember  “a  man  ’s  a 
man  for  a’  that ! ” 

A Britisii  Workman. 


CONCRETE  PAVEMENT. 

Sin, — As  aregular  reader  of  your  widely  circu- 
lated  paper,  I have  noticed  from  time  to  time 
your  remarks  as  to  tho  advantages  of  Portland 
cement  concrete  in  its  various  branches. 

A couple  of  weeks  ago  you  published  a report 
of  a paper  read  at  a meeting  in  Liverpool  on  the 
subject  of  asphalte  as  used  for  road-making,  and 
in  this  paper  a footpath  of  asphalte  on  a bed  of 
Portland  cement  concrete  4-  in.  thick  is  particu- 
larly recommended,  but  I,  speaking  from  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
in  all  its  branches,  beg  to  suggest  to  your  notice 
that  a footpath  laid  with  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, composed  of  eight  or  nine  parts  of  crushed 


bricks  or  stone,  to  one  part  of  good  Portland 
cement,  on  a foundation  of  broken  stone  or  other 
hard  material,  forms  as  hard  and  as  durable  a 
path  as  can  bo  made  by  any  asphalte,  and  on 
account  of  its  lighter  colour,  it  has  tho  advan. 
tago  of  having  a much  cleaner  appearanco  than 
the  dark  brown  colour  of  asphalte. 

If  tho  traffic  is  very  great  pn  any  particular 
part,  a top  dressing  (so  to  speak)  of  concroto 
mado  with  granite  chips,  will,  after  a short  space 
of  timo,  resist  any  amount  of  wear  and  tear, 
and,  indeed,  increases  in  hardness  as  it  grows 
older.  Then  the  difference  of  cost  is  tho  chief 
thing  to  bo  considered,  consistent,  of  course, 
with  quality.  Tho  cost  of  laying  asphalte  is,  I 
beliovo,  when  finished  about  15s.  per  squaro 
yard,  and  to  be  compared  with  this  is  Portland 
cement  concrete  of  the  average  thickness,  at  3s. 
to  3s.  Gd.  per  square  yard,  or  say,  including  all 
preparatory  work,  and  taking  as  an  example  a 
district  whore  the  carriage  of  material  is  an  item, 
4s.  per  square  yard.  This  spcakB  for  itself,  and 
requires,  I think,  no  comment. 

This  stylo  of  foot  pavement  for  streets  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  tho  diffi- 
culty of  taking  it  up,  and  relaying  it  when  neces- 
sary for  tho  purposo  of  repairing  the  gas  or 
water  pipos,  but  this  objection  has  been  very 
simply  and  inexpensively  overcome  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Newcastlo-on-Tyno),  viz.,  by 
laying  in,  opposite  each  shop  or  house  door,  a 
couple  of  lengths  of  common  earthonwaro  pipo, 
through  which  tho  branch  pipes  from  the  main3 
aro  passed  into  tho  house,  and  thus,  in  case  of 
any  breakage  or  leakage,  the  pipe  oan  bo 
repaired  without  interfering  with  tho  concrete 
pavoment.  I havo  no  doubt  that  this  sort  of 
pavement  will  shortly  supersede  Caithness  or 
other  flagging.  Portland. 


THE  LATE  MR.  KENDALL. 

Sin, — In  your  last  issue,  your  correspondent 
in  noticing  the  various  works  carried  out  by  the 
lato  Mr.  Kendall,  has  erred  in  stating  that  Mr. 
Kendall  built  " a fine  conservatory  at  Wimpole.” 
Mr.  Kendall  rebuilt  tho  east  wing  of  tho  mansion 
at  Wimpole,  in  1842.  Ho  built  a new  gateway 
and  park  entrance  in  or  about  1849 ; also  now 
mansion  stables  in  1851,  and  the  Queen’s  Lodge. 
Tho  conservatory  at  Wimpole  was  not  built  by 
him.  G.  E. 


LINE  OF  FRONT,  AND  THE  METROPOLIS 
LOCAL  MANAGEMENT  ACT. 

Ax  important  judgment  was  given  on  Friday, 
tho  8th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Ellison  at  tho  Lambeth 
Police-court. 

Mr.  Roycroft  had  been  summoned  by  tho  Camberwell 
Vestry  for  an  alleged  infringement  of  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act,  under  tho  following  circum- 
stances. It  appears  that  in  the  year  1960  Mr.  Roycroft 
leased  some  property  in  High-street,  Beckham,  with  a 
covenant  to  pull  down  tho  olu  bnildiDg  and  erect  a new 
one.  Ho  prepared  his  plans,  and  had  a conference  with 
tho  Vestry  relative  to  the  frontago  lino.  Tho  old  building 
extended  over  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  frontage-line 
by  6 ft.  0 in.,  and  in  his  plan  for  rebuilding,  Mr.  Roycroft 
offered  to  set  back  tho  new  building  2 ft.  6 in.  Subse- 
quently,  on  a communication  with  the  Vestry,  thoi  body 
stated  that  there  was  some  intention  of  widening  the 
street,  in  which  case  Mr.  Roycroft  would  receive  pompen- 
sation  under  tho  74th  clause  of  tho  Act,  but  no  proposal 
for  compensation  was  ever  offered  to  him,  and  last  year  he 
commenced  to  build  under  the  terms  of  his  leaic,  pre- 
viously sending  plans  to  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
"Works.  Tho  Board  refused  to  sanction  the  plans,  but 
made  no  kind  of  proposal  as  to  their  being  altered  or 
amended,  and  Mr.  Roycroft  thcreforo  went  on  with  his 
buildings,  setting  back  tho  main  building  4 ft.,  and  bring- 
ing only  tho  shop  portion  in  a line  with  tho  houses,  and 
giving  up  2 ft.  6 in.  to  the  footpath,  considering  that  under 
tho  74th  clause  of  the  Act  he  was  entitled  to  do  so  unless 
he  received  compensation  for  the  land  ho  gave  up,  which 
had  never  been  offered.  Mr.  Vulliamr,  the  architect  of  1 
the  Board  of  Works,  afterwards  decided  that  under  tho  J 

75th  section  of  the  Act  tho  buildings  projected  4 ft.  I 

beyond  tho  building  line,  and  tho  Vestry  then  summoned  I 
Mr.  Roycroft  to  show  cause  why  tho  buildings  should  not  I 
bo  demolished. 

On  tho  part  of  the  Vestry  it  was  contended  that  under  j 
tho  75th  clause  Sir.  Rovcroft  had  infringed  tho  Act,  but  f 
Mr.  Rowland,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Roycroft,  urged  that  f 
tho  75th  clause  did  not  apply  at  all,  but  that  tho  74th  f 
clause,  under  which  tho  defendant  was  entitled  to  com- 
pensation if  ho  set  back  a new  building  within  the  lino  of 
tho  old  one,  was  the  only  clause  applicable,  and  that  u 
the  defendant  lrad  never  been  offered  compensation,  he 
could- not  bo  held  liable. 

Mr.  Ellison,  in  giving  his  decision,  said  he  was  of 
opinion,  and  thoroughly  convinced,  that  tho  75th  clause 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  tho  case 
came  expressly  under  tho  71th  clause,  wherein  compensa- 
tion was  purposely  provided  for  to  meet  similar  cases. 
Under  that  clause  tho  Metropolitan  Board  had  power  to 
require  buildings  to  be  set  back  to  such  n line  and  in  snch 
a manner  for  the  improvement  of  any  street  as  the  Board 
should  direct,  “ provided  that  the  said  Board  shall  msko 

compensation  to  the  owner  of  such  building.”  Nowthij  [ 

opportunity  had  not  been  embraced  under  the  section  as  [ 
given  by  Parliament,  and  intended  to  bo  acted  upon  as 
fully  as  tho  75th,  which  gavo  the  power  to  Boards  of 
demolition  in  tho  event  of  a man  putting  a building 
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where  one  w»9  not  raised  before.  But  here  the  building 
(an  old  building  falling  inlo  decay)  di.l  exist,  and  the 
owner  was  not  about  to  alter  a window  or  n door  merely, 
but  lie  really  pulled  it  down.  It  was  then  that  the  Board 
should  have  stepped  in,  and  offered  reasonable  compensa- 
tion, and,  os  they  had  not  done  so,  ho  muut  dismiss  the 
summons.  


A SMOKY  CHIMNEY. 

Sin,— In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  " C.  P.,”  ashing 
if  there  is  n cure  for  smoky  chimneys,  I believe  from  my 
experience  of  thirty  rears  that  there  is,  but  I seldom 
operate  from  the  top.  'The  principal  reason  why  chimneys 
smoke  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  atmospheric  air  in  the 
room  for  consumption,  and  the  result  is,  a downdraught. 
To  cure  this  introduce  or  insert  a pipe  under  tho  Hoot 
from  the  external  air  to  the  hearth  in  front  of  the  stove, 
fix  a hit-and-miss  to  regulate  tho  draught,  aud  iu  most  cases 
it  will  be  found  effectual.  II.  R. 


COMMENCING  TO  BUILD  WITHOUT 
NOTICE. 

ST.  PANCRAS  VESTRY  V.  VEST. 

At  the  Marylcbono  Police-court,  before  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Albert  West,  builder,  of  l’owis-plaee,  Ifaversto.k. 
hill,  was  summoned  at  tho  instance  of  tho  St.  Pancras 
Vestry  for  having  unlawfully  caused  tlio  foundation  of  a 
new  house  to  bo  dug  out  without  having  given  to  the 
Vestryseven  days'  notice  of  his  intention  to  build,' 'contrary 
to  the  Acts  18  aud  19  Vie  , cap.  120,  sec.  7<>,  and  25  aud 
26  Vic.,  cap.  101,  sec.  89. 

Mr.  Cooper,  Solicitor  to  the  Vestry,  stated  that  this 
was  another  case  of  flagrant  opposition  to  the  law.  Tho 
defendant  had  been  frequently  reminded  of  Ibe  necessity 
for  furnishing  a plan  of  tho  proposed  drainage,  and  ho  had 
had  experience  iu  such  matters,  having  been  a builder  of 
other  houses  in  the  same  way,  although  a single  summons 
had  been  taken  but  as  a warning.  In  this  case  b sub- 
stantial penalty  was  desirable,  as  slight  penalties  had  not 
operated  as  sulllcient  warning  to  builders. 

Tho  facts  were  proved  by  evidence. 

The  defendant  pleaded  guilty.  Pined  10a.  and  costs. 


THE  LAW  OF  MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

HARRIS  V.  HARRIS. 

Tins  was  nn  action  on  the  8th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Under- 
SheritT  Burchcll  aud  a jury,  at  tho  Middlesex  Sheriffs’ 
Court,  to  recover  compensation  for  breach  of  contract. 
Judgment  was  allowed  to  go  by  default. 

Mr.  Josiah  Harris,  the  plaintiff,  a smelter  and  refiner 
in  Loudon  and  Swansea,  made  nn  agreement  with  the 
defendant,  W.  P.  Harris,  that  he  should  cuter  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Harris,  Callao,  Peru,  bs  engineer,  for  three 
years,  at  300/.  a year.  Defendant  went  out  at  the  expense 
of  117/.  to  the  firm ; and  Mr.  John  Harris,  the  manager 
of  the  plaintiff's  business  in  London,  who  was  the  only 
witness  culled,  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  defendant  arrived 
at  Callao  he  absconded,  and  ns  no  one  could  be  found  to 
take  his  place,  the  furnace  which  he  was  employed  as 
their  servant  to  superintend  had  to  bo  blown  up,  and  a 
loss  of  l.Oilil.  was  sustained,  besides  the  117/.  incurred  iu 
sending  him  out  to  Peru. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchcll  remarked  that  the  defendant 
did  not  appear,  and  although  the  loss  was  estimated  at 
1,000/.,  the  sum  claimed  was  600/.,  and  whatever  they 
awarded  they  could  not  go  beyond  that  amount. 

The  jury  awarded  the  full  amount — 501.7. 


WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THE  SHOE. 

BLACK  BRIGADE  ? 

At  tho  last  meeting  of  tho  committee  of  tho 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  Mr.  Alsagcr  H. 
Hill,  brought  under  consideration  a question  of 
considerable  importance. 

Mr.  Hill  said,  that  a number  of  persons  camo 
before  him  who  had  no  trade,  and  were  not  in 
any  proper  bcuso  labourers.  There  was,  at  the 
same  time,  an  almost  unlimited  demand  for 
youthful  labour,  consequent,  in  part,  on  tbeopera- 
tion  of  the  Education  and  Factory  Acts.  Ho 
believed  that  ordinary  employment  was  the  best 
industrial  education,  and  held  that,  under  pre- 
Bent  circumstances,  institutions  for  bringing 
children  up  under  artificial  conditions  need  not 
be  multiplied.  Boys  earned  so  much  in  tho 
shoeblack  brigades,  that  it  spoilt  them  for  indus- 
trial education.  No  ono  would  pay  them  as 
much  while  they  were  learning  a trade.  Boys 
from  institutions  were  not  woll  ftted  for  the 
labour  market.  Ho  looked  forward  to  the  insti- 
tutions becoming  more  and  more  mere  places 
for  orphan  aud  homeless  boys  to  l.:.ve  at  whilst 
they  went  out  to  work.  Ho  moved — “ That  the 
present  principle  of  educating  lads  in  charitable 
institutions,  apart  from  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  labour  markets,  is  inexpedient  and 
conducive  to  pauperism.” 

Mr.  Russell  Barrington,  a member  of  tho  com- 
mitteo  of  the  East  London  Shoeblack  Brigade, 
agreed  with  much  that  Mr.  Hill  had  said.  Cir- 
cumstances had  changed  so  much  that  it  was 
high  timo  that  the  institutions  looked  about 
them.  His  committee  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  the  usual  practice  of  dividing  tlis  shoe- 
black’s earnings  into  three  portions,  one  l'or  the 
boy,  ono  for  his  bank,  and  one  for  the  b.igade, 
was  not  a good  one,  as  it  put  the  boy  under  a 
great  temptation  to  understate  his  earnings. 


They  had  decided  to  biro  their  stations  out  to 
tho  boys. 

Some  other  speakers  followed,  and  ultimately 
tho  motion  was  withdrawn.  We  trust,  however, 
that  tho  subject  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Boys 
placed  in  tho  positions  referred  to  become  indis- 
posed,— in  fact,  unfitted, — for  any  steady  labour, 
and  fall  into  vagrantish  habits,  which  lead  to 
evil. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Burgess  Hill. — A north  aislo  is  about  to  be 
added  to  the  church  of  St.  John  tho  Evangelist, 
Burgess  Hill,  Sussex.  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  F.S.A., 
from  whose  designs  the  church  was  built,  is  tho 
architect. 

Norwich.  — Tho  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Gregory,  which  has  been  closed  for  some  time 
past  for  repairs  and  restoration,  was  rc-oponod 
on  Thursday,  tho  10th  inst.  Tho  ancient 
dilapidated  and  unsightly  roof  now  assumes 
something  like  its  original  appearance;  tho 
panelling  being  well  brought  out,  aud  the  ancient 
bosses  and  carved  figures  which  liavo  for 
centuries  bcon  completely  hidden  and  unnoticed, 
havo  been  recoloured  aud  rcgilded,  and  standout 
in  bold  [relief.  Tho  specimens  of  fan  groining 
abovo  tho  belfry,  and  tho  old  bosses  in  tho 
porches,  havo  also  undergone  restoration. 

Ludgcrsliall. — The  parish  ohurch  of  Lndgor- 
shall  has  been  ro-opened  after  partial  restora- 
tion. Tho  old  square  pews  havo  been  removed, 
and  uniform  sittings  of  stained  deal  are  now 
open  to  rich  and  poor  aliko.  An  oak  pulpit 
and  lectern  havo  boon  added.  The  works  havo 
been  carried  outHjy  Mr.  David  Hunt,  builder,  of 
Ludgershall,  under  tho  direction  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  of  London.  Last  year  tho 
chancel  was  restored,  aud  tho  choir  and  organ 
are  now  placed  there. 

Northwood.  — Holy  Trinity  Church,  North- 
wood,  Hanley,  has  been  rc-oponed  after  the 
erection  of  a spire,  at  the  joint  cost  of  Mr. 
C.  J.  Homer  and  Messrs.  Meakin.  Tho  tower 
and  spiro  aro  built  of  Brownedgo  stone.  Tho 
tower  is  15  ft.  square,  and  is  raisod  13  ft. 
abovo  tlio  old  work,  the  now  part  forming 
a bell-cliamber.  Tho  spire  is  octagonal,  and 
50  ft.  high  abovo  tho  tower.  Tho  height  from 
tho  ground  to  tho  top  of  the  vane  is  100  ft.  In 
addition  to  tho  work  done  to  tho  spiro,  tho  vestry 
has  been  mado  3 ft.  longer,  and  ventilators  havo 
been  fixed  in  tho  west  and  east  gable  ends  of  tho 
nave.  New  seats  havo  been  fixed  for  the  choir 
in  tho  chancel,  and  tho  interior  of  tho  church 
has  been  cleaned,  re-paintod,  and  ro-varnished. 
Tho  cost  of  tho  spiro  and  other  work  has  been 
between  G001.  and  7001.  Mr.  Baggeley,  of  Stoke, 
has  been  tho  contractor  for  tho  stonework;  Mr. 
Matthews,  of  Hanley,  for  tho  choir  scats ; and 
Mr.  Bickley,  of  Hanley,  for  the  painting,  the.  Tho 
whole  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Dain, 
of  Ilaulcv  and  Burslem,  architect. 

Newmarket.  — A public  meeting  has  been 
held,  tho  Bishop  of  Ely  presiding,  for  tho 
parposo  of  raising  funds  to  erect  a memorial 
church  to  the  late  Lord  George  Manners,  in  tho 
parish  of  All  Saints,  Newmarket.  The  present 
church  being  inadequate,  damp,  and  in  bad  re- 
pair, it  is  proposed  to  build  a new  church  on  tho 
site.  A committee  was  formed,  and  nearly  5001. 
at  once  subscribed. 

Shrewsbury. — A new  font,  executed  in  Caon 
stone,  by  Mr.  J.  Maddox,  of  this  town,  has  been 
placed  in  St.  Michael’s  Church.  Tho  bowl  is  an 
irregular  octagon,  and  on  tho  smaller,  or  cardinal 
faces,  aro  niches  containing  figures  of  tho  four 
Archangels.  The  larger  faces  arofilled  with  panels, 
the  subjects  beiDg  tho  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  St. 
Catherine,  borno  by  angels,  aDgels  as  the 
guardians  or  protectors  of  children,  and  Christ 
blessing  children,  all  carved  in  high  relief.  Tho 
architect  is  Mr.  Haycock,  and  the  sculptor  Mr.  R. 
L.  Boulton  of  Cheltenham. 

Farncombc. — Tho  pretty  church  of  St.  John 
tho  Evangelist,  in  the  Early  English  style,  de- 
signed by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  part  of  which  was 
erected  in  181-7  on  a sito  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Morc-Molyneux,  has  now  been  completed 
by  tho  addition  of  a chancel  aisle  and  south 
aisle. 

Hatfield  Green. — This  pictnresquo  hamlet,  in 
the  parish  of  Brenchley,  has  been  the  scene  of  an 
interesting  ceremony,  namely,  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  church.  Tho  Bite, 
which  is  presented  by  Mr.  Philip  Roberts,  is  a 
little  moro  than  half  a mile  to  the  south-west  of 
the  green.  It  is  on  the  Bummit  of  a hill  closo 
to  the  spot  known  as  Cork’s-pond,  the  actual 


site  being  on  Kingstool  farm,  in  tho  occupation 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Ditton.  Tho  stylo  of  architec- 
ture of  tho  new  church  is  to  bo  Gothic  (four, 
toenth  century),  and  tho  stono  with  which  it  ig 
to  bo  built  is  sandstone,  from  tho  estate  of  Major 
Lompriere,  Stone  Court,  Pembury.  The  build- 
ing i3  intended  to  accommodato  between  200 
and  300  persons.  Tho  front  elevation  will 
bo  facing  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  there  will 
bo  three  windows,  a niche,  and  the  porch-door. 
On  tho  Lamberhurst-road  side  tboro  will  be  four 
windows,  and  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the 
building,  thero  is  also  to  bo  a window.  A side 
entrance  will  likewise  bo  supplied.  The  tower 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  Btyle  of  architec- 
ture adopted.  Mr.  Tycrman,  of  London,  is  tho 
contractor,  and  Mr.  Braid  Campneys,  the  archi- 
tect. Tho  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  is 
1,7001.  


VARIORUM. 

Speaking  of  foreign  competition,  Capital  and 
Labour  Bays, — “ Wo  have  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  an  eminent  firm  in  London,  en- 
gaged in  tho  manufacture  of  beautiful  light  wood 
upholstery,  chiefly  for  bedroom  suites,  havo  been 
so  liamporod  by  tho  restrictive  rules  of  the  men 
in  their  employ,  numbering  about  300,  as  to  find 
it  impossible  to  carry  on  their  operations  at  re- 
munerative prices.  They  havo  therefore  modi- 
fied their  plan  of  working,  and  for  somo  timo 
most  of  their  goods  havo  been  made  in  Sweden, 
taken  to  pieces,  packed,  and  sont  to  England,  and 
then  put  togother  again.  Tho  consequenco  is, 
that  this  firm  employs  about  forty  men,  instead  of 
300,  in  this  country,  and  tlio  work  produced  is  far 
cheaper  and  better,  and  can  bo  sold  to  the  public 

at  much  lower  prices.” Old  Bank  notes  I 

Hear  what  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  tolls  about 
thorn  : — “ Bank  of  England  notes  aro  never  ro- 
issued,  but  when  paid  in  for  gold  are  at  onco 
cancelled.  They  aro  then  preserved  for  seven 
years,  so  that  inquiries  relative  to  forgeries  or 
frauds  on  which  tho  notes  may  throw  light  may 
be  answered.  Tho  stock  of  paid  notes  for  soven 
years  numbers  91,000,000,  and  fills  18,000  boxes, 
which  if  placed  sido  by  side  would  reach  three 
miles.  Pilo  tho  notes  ono  on  another,  and  tho 
pile  would  be  eight  miles  long.  Join  them  end 
to  end,  and  you  will  havo  a ribbon  15,000  miles 
long.  Arrange  them  sido  by  sido,  and  you  may 
moro  than  cover  Hyde  Park  with  thorn.  Finally, 
their  original  valuo  was  over  3,000,000,0001. 
sterling,  and  their  weight  moro  than  112  tons.” 

Housetop  gardens  avo  spoken  of  in  tho 

Gardener’s  Magazine: — “ Housetop  gardens  havo 
not  attained  to  the  importance  predicated  of  them 
in  tho  days  when  tho  lowering  of  tho  price  of 
glass  brought  that  useful  article  into  domand 
for  a thousand  uses  unthought  of  previously.  Bat 
a sufficient  number  of  examples  are  to  bo  found, 
in  London  for  example,  to  suggest  that  tho 
covering  of  roofs  with  glass  will  in  a few  years 
bocomo  common.  The  photographers  have  given 
an  impetus  to  tho  enterprise  by  showing  how 
sunlight,  previously  wasted  on  unsympathetic 
tiles,  could  be  utilised  for  tho  advantage  of  man- 
kind. A housetop  garden  not  only  provides  a 
source  of  pleasuro,  and  it  may  bo  even  of  profit, 
in  itself,  but  it  adds  materially  to  tho  comfort  of 
a dwelling  by  equalising  the  temperature  of  tho 
upper  rooms.  By  screening  tho  sunshine  from 
the  roof,  the  suffocating  heat  that  often  prevails 
in  houses  in  the  height  of  summer  is  abolished, 
and  in  tho  depth  of  winter  the  chambers 
nearest  tho  roof  are  some  degrees  warmer 
tlian  they  would  bo  were  tho  roof  exposed  to 
the  chilling  inflnenco  of  wind  and  frost  and 
snow.  A modol-bouBctop  gardon  is  in  process 
of  construction,  to  ‘crown  tho  edifice’  lately 
erected  by  Messrs.  Barr  & Sugdcn  in  King- 
street,  Covent-garden,  and  ns  it  is  to  bo 
adapted  on  scientific  principles  to  first  - class 
plant- growing,  it  will,  no  doubt,  give  an 
impetus  to  this  department  of  urban  horti- 
culture.”  Tho  Practical  Magazine  says, — 

“With  regard  to  common  modern  cooking  ranges 
thoro  is  one  thing  which  always  6eems  unac- 
countably neglected.  Tho  makers  of.kitchoners 
seem  to  hold  many  different  opinions  as  to  what 
are  the  requirements  of  ovens  when  adapted  for 
any  special  purpose,  and  so  they  multiply  them, 
and  it  is  uo  rare  circumstance  to  find  oven  so 
many  as  five  ovens  connected  with  ono  fire. 
These  ovens,  or  according  to  tho  uso  to  which 
they  are  applied,  closets,  require  different  tem- 
peratures. Very  few  of  tho  designers  of  kit- 
cheners appear  to  know  this.  Names  are  given 
to  tho  ovens,  — such  ns  ‘Roaster,’  ‘Baker, 

‘ Plate-warmer,’ — but  no  provision  is  even 


mado  for  tho  special  regulation  of  suitable  tem. 
peratures.  Sonictiraes  the  oven  that  first  re- 
ceives tho  heat  from  tho  fire  is  named  ' Tho 
Itoaster  ’ ; then  tho  second  oven,  or  that  which 
had  only  the  heat  which  tho  first  oven  had  not 
absorbed,  was  called  ‘ Tho  Baker.’  As  a matter 
of  fact,  an  oven  for  baking^yead  should  havo  a 
thermometric  temperatnro  varying  from  350* i. 
to  150°  F.,  whilst  one  for  roasting  meat  is  pro- 
perly heated  at  a temperature  between  ISO*  and 
200*.  Again,  tho  provision  for  ventilation  in 
the  latter  should  bo  ample.  In  the  former, — or 
that  for  baking  broad, — provision  for  ventilation 
is  not  required.  If  tho  ‘roaster’  is  not  well 
and  sufficiently  ventilated,  meat  is  as  it  wero 
parboiled  in  an  atmosphere  of  vapour ; if  tho 
‘baker’  is  ventilated,  broad  is  dried,  and  the 
outside  olten  becomes  tough  and  hard.” 


UtisccIIaiUH. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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The  New  Glenglassangh  Distillery. — 

The  extensive  erections  necessary  for  the  work 
of  distilling  at  Glaasaugh,  parish  of  Fordyce,  in 
the  county  of  Banff,  are  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  operations  will  bo  commenced  there 
early  in  tho  new  year.  The  buildings  are  of  a 
character  which  havo  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  possess  specialities  not  common 
in  similar  establishments  in  tho  north.  Tho 
distillery  buildings  nrc  situated  at  the  cntranco 
to  tho  ravine,  about  200  yards  below  tho  tnrn- 
pike-road;  they  cover  a surface  of  about  400  ft. 
along  tho  conrso  of  tho  stream,  and  from  one  end 
of  the  Bito  to  the  other  there  is  a fall  of  40  ft. 
The  promoters  secured  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
William  Sellar,  son  of  Mr.  Sellar,  Keith,  who, 
both  in  this  country  and  Australia,  has  had  tho 
practical  management  of  similar  works.  Mr. 
Sellar,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  WilBon,  copper- 
smith, Portsoy,  made  a general  plan  and  dis- 
position of  the  furnishings  of  the  buildings;  and 
Mr.  Melvin,  of  Roid  & Melvin,  architects,  Elgin, 
prepared  tho  working  plans,  and  had  them 
carried  out  under  his  superintendence.  Con- 
tracts wero  taken  for  tho  various  departments  of 
tho  work.  Tho  mason  was  Mr.  Barclay  New- 
mills,  of  Keith  ; tho  carpenter,  Mr.  Win.  Duffus, 
Cullen;  tho  slater  and  plnmber work  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Gcorgo  Macdonald,  Tortsoy  ; and  the 
plasterers  wero  Messrs.  M'lver  & Younio,  Culler, 
and  Elgin.  Tho  cost  of  tho  houses  and  fittings 
is  estimated  at  10,000/. 


Labour  and  Wages  in  Russia  and 
Austria. — The  Eastern  Budget's  correspondent 
at  St.  Petersburg,  writing  on  tho  20th  inst., 
says  : — " Shortly  after  tho  beginning  of  tho  now 
year  a commission,  under  tho  presidency  of  M. 
Walnyeff,  Minister  of  Domains,  will  consider  tho 
draft  of  a now  law  for  regulating  tho  wages  of 
labourers  and  servants  in  Russia.  Tho  object  of 
this  measure  is  not,  as  in  other  European 
countries,  to  mako  concessions  to  working  men 
ns  an  important  element  of  society  which  might 
bccomo  dangerous  if  it  were  discontented,  for 
Russia  has  nothing  to  fear  on  this  account,  her 
abundant  and  undeveloped  resources  giving 
plenty  of  work  for  all  who  choose  to  a9k  for  it. 
The  necessity  for  regulating  wagos  in  Russia  has 
rather  arisen  from  tho  abolition  of  sorfage,  which 
would  have  produced  a most  disastrous  eflcct  on 
Russian  industry  if  tho  Government  had  not  at 
onco  recognised  and  grappled  with  the  danger. 
The  tendency  of  tho  regulations  first  issued  on 
the  subject  was  to  protect  tho  employer  against 
the  workmen,  as  tho  latter,  being  no  longer 
forced  to  work,  was  unwilling  to  work  even  for 
monoy.  These  regulations  wero  issued  in  1801, 
and  they  were  followed  by  others  in  a similar 
spirit  in  1SG3, 1SGD,  and  1870,  when  strikes  were 
very  prevalent.  All  tho  above  regulations  were 
brought  together  in  a code  in  1S71 , which  is  now 
to  be  transformed  into  a law  by  the  commission 
under  31.  Walnyeff.” 

Street  Names  on  Lamps.  — The  works 
committee  of  tho  Clerkenwell  vestry,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  reported  that  the  clerk  had  laid  before 
them  an  alphabetical  list  of  street  names  in  each 
ward  of  the  parish  with  tho  view  to  directions 
being  given  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  work 
with  regard  to  the  house  r umbers  and  indexes 
to  be  placed  on  each  lamp,  and  other  details, 
which  subject  had  not  been  dealt  with,  owing 
to  the  unfavourablo  state  of  tho  weather.  They 
recommended  that  such  list  bo  placed  in  the 
hands  of  tho  surveyor,  with  tho  view  to  the 
work  being  enrried  out  as  speedily  as  possible. 
T he  recommendation  was  unanimously  agreed  to 


The  Anglo-French  Submarine  Communi- 
cations.— Tho  promotors  of  tho  Anglo-French 
Submarine  Railway  Company  say  they  aro 
organising  tho  preliminaries,  and  havo  deter- 
mined to  commence  at  onco  tho  actual  work  of 
sinking  and  driving,  leaving  the  oxpenso  of  going 
to  Parliament  to  a future  date,  when  the  drift- 
ays  or  headings  aro  nearly  complcto.  Tho  first 
step  would  bo  the  sinking  of  two  shafts  on  each 
coast,  and  tho  driving  thcnco,  betweon  shore  and 
Bhore,  two  small  parallel  driftways  or  headings, 
with  cross  passages  connecting  tho  driftways  at 
tcrvals,  by  which  means  tho  ventilation  of  tho 
works  during  construction  would  be  assured.  It 
is  for  tho  cxccutiou  of  this  work  that  tho  com- 
pany  called  tho  Anglo-French  Submarino  Rail, 
way  Company  has  been  registered.  Tho  necessary 
land  for  preliminary  works  has  boon  purchased 
and  paid  for  (ten  acres  at  tho  South  Foreland), 
and  at  present  there  is  no  necossity  thereforo  for 
this  company  to  go  to  Parliament  to  purchaso 
land  on  tho  English  ccaBt.  Neither  do  they 
require  any  concession  at  prosont  from  tho 
French  Government,  os  tho  land  for  the  pre- 
liminary works  on  the  French  coast  has  also 
boon  purchased  and  paid  for. 

Monument  to  the  late  Rev.  Canon  Savage. 
The  monument  to  tho  lato  vicar  of  Nuneaton 
(tho  Rev.  Canon  Savage)  has  at  length  been 
placed  in  tho  chancel  of  tho  Nuneaton  Tarieh 
Church.  Tho  monument,  which  is  of  whito 
marble,  polished,  is  placed  upon  the  chancel- 
wall,  immediately  over  the  tomb  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable.  Two  corbels  of 
white  polished  marble,  fixed  into  the  walls,  tho 
fronts  richly  carved,  with  ivy  and  convolvulus, 
form  the  support : upon  these  is  a moulded 
plinth,  with  under-mould,  onriched,  of  polished 
whito.  Upon  tho  plinth  aro  two  pillars,  of 
polished  Lizard  sorpentino  marble,  with  moulded 
baBes  of  puro  white,  and  capitals  of  alabaster, 
carvod  with  tho  maple-leaf  and  passion-flower. 
The  pillars  support  a moulded  arch,  with  a 
moulded  and  carved  capping  at  tho  top.  Tho 
spandrels  of  tho  nrch  are  delicately  enriched 
with  geranium  and  ivy.  Tho  background  of  tho 
monument  is  of  polished  whito  marble,  and 
forms  a panel,  upon  which  is  neatly  ongravod.in 
black  letters,  tho  inscription.  Tho  work  has 
been  oxecutcd  by  Mr.  Soager,  monumontal 
sculptor,  of  Coventry. 


Alexandra  Palace. — It  is  tho  intention  of 
the  directors  of  tho  Alexandra  Falaco  Company 
to  hold,  in  tho  course  of  tho  ensuing  season,  at 
tho  Alexandra  Fark,  an  exhibition  of  cab-horsc3 
and  cabs,  and  to  appropriate  a sum  of  2001.  to 
bo  distributed  in  prizes  for  cabs  in  tho  best 
condition,  and  to  drivers  who  havo  been  longest 
in  tho  employment  of  ono  master,  and  who 
havo  never  been  charged  with  cruelty  to 
their  horses,  reckless  driving,  drunkenness, 
insolenco,  or  other  ofTences.  Tho  exhibition 
will  bo  on  an  extensivo  and  complete  scale. 
It  will  bo  held  at  the  close  of  tho  London 
season,  when  cab-drivers  will  bo  ablo  to  attend 
in  largo  numbers.  The  stables  at  tho  Alexandra 
Fark,  which  will  afford  accommodation  for  400 
horses,  will  give  special  facilities  for  tho  in- 
tended  show.  Tho  condition  and  comfort  of 
cabmen,  and  tho  desirability  of  providing  them 
suitable  shelter,  is  a subject  vyliich  is  now  en- 
grossing public  attention,  and  this  competition 
may  assist  to  bring  about  rosults  bcnefioinl  to 
tho  interest  of  tho  cab-driving  community,  and 
the  public  at  largo. 

Fatal  Accident  to  a Clergyman  at  Lin- 
coln.— At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Gth  inst.,  a shocking  accident  occurred  to  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Gibucy,  vicar  of  St.  3Iichael-on-the- 
Mount,  Lincoln,  and  a minor  canon  in  tho  cathe- 
dral. Tho  unfortunato  gentleman  visited  the 
School  of  Art  (of  which  ho  was  secretary), 
which,  owing  to  the  lato  severo  woather,  was 
undergoing  repair.  lie  ascended  the  roof  whero 
the  workmen  wero  omployed,  and  whilst  in- 
specting the  work  done  he  stepped  on  a sky- 
light, which  gavo  way  and  earned  him  a 
distauce  of  about  20  ft.  into  tho  room  below. 
Assistance  was  immediately  rendered,  but  life 
was  found  to  bo  extinct,  tho  deceased,  who  was 
about  50  years  of  age,  having  broken  his  neck 
by  tho  fall. 

The  Extension  of  the  Kirkgate  Market, 
Leeds. — The  Town  Council  having  already 
granted  10,000/.  for  this  improvement,  the  work 
is  to  be  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  3Ir.  Morant, 
tho  borough  engineer,  has  already  received  in- 
structions  to  prepare  tho  detailed  drawings  of 
tho  fish-market. 


The  Hampstead  Fever  Hospital.  — At 
tho  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  on  January  9, 
Mr.  Galsworthy  proposed  tho  motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  in  reference  to  tho  Hampstead 
Hospital : — “ That  having  regard  to  tho  letter  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  dated  ISth  of 
Decomber,  1874,  tho  Hampstead  committee  be, 
and  are  hereby,  now  requested  to  proceed  under 
tho  reference  to  them  of  the  24th  of  October 
last,  to  obtain  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  at  Hampstead.”  Mr.  Galsworthy  said, 
as  to  tho  question  of  damaging  property,  the 
largo  proportion  of  property  by  which  tho  site 
was  surrounded  had  been  built  since  the  build- 
ings had  been  erected  as  a small-pox  hospital,  so 
that  tho  property  had  come  to  the  hospital 
instead  of  the  hospital  going  to  the  property. 
Ho  contended  that  the  site  was  in  every  respect 
eligiblo  for  tho  purpose,  and  that  a bettor  one 
could  not  bo  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the~- 
metropolis.  Mr.  Burt  seconded  tho  motion, 
which  after  discussion,  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  twenty-eight  to  four. 

Improvements  at  Guildhall.  — Tho  City 
Lands  Committee  of  tho  Corporation  of  London, 
to  whom  tho  subject  had  been  referred  for  con. 
Bideration,  have  presented  a report  to  the  Court 
of  Common  Council,  through  their  chairman,  3Ir. 
Edward  Hart,  submitting  a model  for  tho  con- 
struction  of  a now  Council  chamber,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  50,000/.,  exclusive  of  fittings; 
and  also  a plan  for  tho  ro-arrangoment  and 
reconstruction  of  the  committee-rooms  and  offices 
on  the  north  sido  of  Guildhall,  at  tho  further 
estimated  cost  of  about  56,000/.,  amounting 
together  to  106,000/.  The  committee  recommend 
that  tho  proposed  new  Council  chamber  should 
be  at  once  erected,  agreeably  to  tho  model  sub- 
mitted to  them,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  50,000/., 
exclusive  of  fittings,  and  that  tho  reconstruction 
of  the  committee-rooms,  courts,  and  offices  be 
proceeded  with  after  the  new  Council  chamber 
shall  havo  been  completed.  Tho  area  of  tho 
Council  chamber  within  the  screen  would  be  ] 
about  2,100  Bquaro  feet,  compared  with  1,615 
squaro  feet  in  tho  present  apartment. 


The  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.— 
Important  alterations  and  improvements,  says 
the  Bedfordshire  Times,  havo  lately  been  com- 
pleted  at  tho  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The  stair- 
caso,  which  was  complained  of  as  cramped  and 
ineffective,  lias  been  altogether  remodelled  and 
extended.  This  has  been  effectod  by  a re- 
arrangement of  tho  features  of  the  plan,  no 
oxternal  enlargement  being  possible.  By  lower- 
in"  the  floor  of  tho  entrance  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  landing  of  tho  portico,  tho  architect,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  has  dispensed  with  three 
stops  at  the  principal  doorway,  and  has  made  it 
possible  to  construct  a handsome  staircase  with 
two  ascending  flights  and  two  descending  flights, 
loading  to  tho  picture  and  sculpture  galleries 
respectively.  Screens  of  coupled  columns  of 
Genoa  green  marblo  separate  tho  flights  of  stairs, 
which  aro  finished  with  massive  balustrades  of 
coloured  marble.  The  principal  entrance  to 
tho  picture  galleries  is  ornamented  with  two 
white  marble  figures  about  S ft.  high,  by  Mr. 
Wyon,  sculptor. 

Maidstone  Drainage. — A special  meeting 
of  tho  Maidstone  Local  Board  of  Health  was 
hold  at  the  Town-hall,  on  tho  Gth  inst.,  to  con- 
sider the  schemo  of  drainage  submitted  by  Mr. 
Angell,  in  his  report  of  tho  15th  December  last 
Mr.  Lewis  Angell  having,  in  reply  to  various 
members  of  the  board,  given  an  explanation  of 
his  scheme,  Alderman  Ellis  moved. — “That  this 
board,  having  heard  Mr.  Angell’B  explanation  of 
his  scheme  for  the  drainage  of  the  borough,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  30,000/.,  it  is  resolved  that 
tho  meeting  approve  of  the  same.”  With  regard 
to  the  C06t,  ho  said,  tho  estimate  of  Mr.  Living, 
stono,  a short  timo  ago,  for  the  completion  of 
the  sewage  of  the  West  Borough,  Kiug-street, 
and  other  places,  together  with  tho  cost  of 
15,500/.  for  the  outfall  Bewage,  mado  a total  of 
2S.052 /.,  so  that  those  figures,  as  they  did  not 
include  the  outfall  at  Tovil,  came  substantially 
to  the  amount  calculated  by  Mr.  Angell.  After 
some  further  discussion,  the  motion  was  carried 
nem.  con. 


Sharpness  Docks. — Another  leak  has  been 
discovered  in  tho  sill  of  tho  lock  of  the  now 
docks  at  Sharpness.  It  is  hoped  that  the  damage 
may  not  prove  to  be  of  serious  extont.  Numbers 
of  divers  wero  employed  last  week  with  a viow 
of  repairing  the  mischief,  which  it  is  feared  hai 
arisen  from  a sufficient  depth  of  concrete  not 
having  been  laid. 
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Tlie  Arch®'  logical  luubenm  at  Lisbon. — I 

Professor  So1"' rnc.  . -‘''There  is  at 

Lisbon  an  archtoologic  i omsomn,  in  which  " f ;t  ' 
mentsof  all  kinds  arc  -.leaped  together,  bnt  more  j 
is  little  that  is  valuable.  Two  stones  have  Ir.tc'y  * 
been  exhibited  there,  found  in  Algarve,  and  [ 
! _ what  ~cro  said  to  bo  | 
The  C-ii..or  consulted  j 
r : !.  a so- jailed  fac-sina-n  | 

M sundry  archmo.ogists  in 
,.'.o  The  inscription 

*s  ..n  fact  no  .no  oonld  de- 
wluch  in  no  way  reproduced 


bearing  an  inscri; 
unknown  charac  c . o 
nobody  in  Lisbon,  v 
of  the  inscript'1  . 
England,  Fraure,  . t 
was  noc  decipl  -red? 
cipher  a far 
tho  stone, 
readable,  r.r, 
one  war  L > 

:te  Hoi  re- 
managers  o 


I '.he  iat.drip’ion  is  perfectly 


hi  * • V- rue  to:1?  are  Hebrew,  as  any 
i at.  tire. -r.  wil!  see  at  a giarico  Only 
alphabet  is  not  known  to  tho 
t-'i  o ra1  soum.  who  aro  architects 
and  arociseologi:  Is  I mention  this  fact  ror  tho 
honour  of  the  c. 

The  Noise  of  ^owns. — U is  probable  that 
there  is  no  form  c..  v.  :nr,  suffering  which  meets 
with  leBB  ay,1)  .thy  n 'egard  from  those  who  do 
not  r jffe>'  f • i.  -"a  Foe  suffering  caused  by 
noiso.  Thr  of  healthy,  , oil-strung 

nerves,  can  .c-i'ceiy  ^.iig.oe  U ? real  distress 
which  men  of  sensitive  nerves  cud-  re  from  ill- 
regulated  noiso — how  they  literally  quiver  and 
shiver  under  it.  Now,  or  course.,  tho  larger  tho 
town,  the  more  varied  and  the  more  abundant 
is  the  poise  in  it.  Even  tlio  domestio  noises 
are  droadfnl  to  h man  of  acute  nervous  sonsi. 
bility.  In  thb  City  wo  have  done  much  to  re- 
move this  evil.  Tho  asphalto  pavement  has 
wrought  wonders;  tiro  police  havo  been  also 
efficacious  in  putting  a Btop  to  some  of  our 
roughest  and  most  discordant  cries;  and  yet 
thcjfl  is'  a volume  of  noise,  ever  rising  up  and 
filling  the  air,  which  must  Shorten  many  a life, 
and  which  must  bo  •&  permanent  sourco  of 
misety. — City  PrcSs, 

Accident  ia  the  City. — On  the  Gth  inBt. 
a shocking  occurrence  took  place  at  a partially 
erected  building  in  Jcwin-ctcscent,  City,  which 
:s  being  constructed  by  Messrs.  Crabb  & Co., 
bniM’fcrs.'lbr  Bride  & Hoare,  braCc  manufacturers. 
A.  number  of  men  Were  employed  here,  and  just 
before  dinner  a large  girder  was  raised  by  means 
of . rope  being  ajUsted  round  a stack  of  chimneys 
n connexion  tvith  Inncs's  Commercial  hotel. 
Jbeeirdcr  was  loft  partially  raised,  and  tho  mou 
wer'  to  dinner — some  eight  or  nino  of  them, 
however,  remaining  on  the  scaffold.  Just  pre- 
vious to  the  men  conr.i.  .moing  work  again,  tho 
stack  oi'cbjmreye  gave  way,  and  falling  with  a 
fir,  ’ in . crash  on  to  the  scaffolding,  broke  some  of 
he  be  y beams  and  poles  into  splinters,  carry - 
•gw’.:'.  -m  ji?ti  of  the  Unfortunate  men  . 

Accident  in  Brndfoxc.. — On  the  Gth  inst., 
:.a  accident  of  n serious  character  happened  to 
i,  ’ •>.  - . named  Silvester  Dempsey,  who  was 
working  on  a building  in  Darley-strcot.  Some 
dwjlling-hou.  s in  that  street,  adjoining  the 
sV-p  of  Messrs.  Holmes,  draper?,  were  being 
i tered,  and  Dempsey  was  engaged  in  one  of  tlio 
rsllarp  undermining  an  archway.  While  ho  was 
%g  eg  the  archway  gave  way,  and  he  was 
almos-:  buried.  When  he  was  extricated,  it  was 
.found  that  ho  was  seriously  injured.  Ho  was 
remover,  to  ‘.'j9  infirmary  in  a cart,  and  on  being 
examined  found  th:.t  ho  suffered  from  a 

scalp  “ound,  ractnro  :f  tho  right  arm,  a com- 
pound ract.v  of  tho  left  knee-joint,  and  some 
injury  to  the  ’•  a 

All  'ou.  College. — The  work  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  rhai-?i  Is  being  actively  pushed  on. 
The  reredos  has  made  considerable  progress 
during  he  ,.asf  , • c.r.  The  architecture  is  com- 
pleted. about  tv, ;- thirds  of  the  ic.lpture  is 
m .*■  tii,  while  all  .bo  statues,  with  tho  excep- 
tion ot  the  lower  stage  and  some  of  tho  small 
s "tuettes.  havo  been  completed  and  placed 
( i mdestals.  Tho  reredos  will  consist,  when 
•r  eplettd,  of  thirty- five  statues  and  nearly  ono 
hundred  statuettes,  surrounding  a sculpture  of 
the  Crucifixion,  rach  of  the  statues  stauding  in 
an  elaborate  canopied  niche.  Tlio  typanum  of 
the  reredos  contains  a group  representing  the 
Judgment.  Tho  sculptor  is  Mr.  E.  E.  Geflowski, 
of Cs.mder>-road,  London;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
is  tho  a : 'itect. 

i-  ..  on:  tr. of  tho  Manor  House, 
Hu  d ende-a  —A  rumou'1  has  reached  the  Church 
He.  ( 'o  fron  Buckinghamshire  that  tho  Prime 
Himr'.c-  ir.  likely  1 bo  married  this  spring  to  the 
•vide-  of  a*  English  peer.  In  view  of  this 
cc.-r  - ..vc  'ho  Manor  House,  Ilugbenden,  is 
about  io  bo  enlarged  »y  the  addition  of  a new 
wing  from  desigus  by  Air.  ''Yrnon,  architect. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Germam  Read's  Entertain-  J 
ment. — Tlio  entertainment  provided  by  Mr. 
-jid  Aire  llced  is  always  so  gay,  so  charm - 
■ g,  a;.^  w-ihal  so  entirely  froo  from  the  least 
t?i"t  of  irr- -yprfccy  6r  V.ugilL./,  tkat-wc  aro 
unaffectedly  glad  to  hear  vLhat  the  programme 
provided  ljy  them  smeo  Christmas,  at  St.  Goorgo’s 
Han,  has- proved  v»r*y  attractive,  “The  Three 
. .riants  ” aad  Too  Many  by  One”  being  re- 
ceived with  very  great  applause.  They  intend  to 
produce  in  & few  dr.ys  t-  lofher  new  " FirstParc,” 
from  tho  pen  of  Mr.  Gilbert  A’Beckett,  entitled 
“The  Ancient  Britons,” — an  imaginative  sketch  j 
of  the  state  of  GrenJ  Britain  some  thuo  thousand 
yoars  hence;  and  abounds,  wo  hoar,  iu  humorous  j 
hits  at  modern  manners  and  customs.  Mr. 
Gorman  Rood  composes  tho  music,  and  Mr. 
O'Connor  paints  tho  scone  of  the  ruins  of  West- 
minstor.  Air.  Cornoy  Grain  has  made  r.  great- 
advanco  in  Ilia  art,  and  stands  now  unrivaileo  jn 
his  special  path.  The  entertainment  altogether 
is  delightful. 

The  Proposed  Pine  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  York.— Ou  tlio  8th  inBt.  a 
meeting  of  tho  promoters  of  tlio  contemplated 
Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  for  this  city, 
on  a similar  plan  to  tho  exhibition  in  1SGG,  which 
was  so  successful,  took.placo  iu  the  Guildhall ; 
Alderman  Hargrovo  in  tho  chair.  Tlio  Lord 
Mayor  was  added  as  a member  of  tho  com- 
mittco,  and  a brief  report  was  rend,  showing 
that  negotiations  would  take  placo  between 
public  bodies  preparatory  to  obtaining  a Buitablo 
site,  which  it  was  hoped  would  bo  Bearpark’s 
Garden,  adjoining  tho  Yorkshire  Musouin  and 
tho  Wilberforco  Scho. 1 lor  the  Blind. 

Theatres  on  Fire.— A writer  in  tlio  Morning 
Post  says,  at  somo  theatres  It  is  difficult  botweon 
the  acts  to  leave  the  st&llB  (especially  for  ladies) 
without  going  through  a sort  of  hurdle-race,  tlio 
practice  of  managers  being  to  p’aco  chairs  at 
the  side-entr&nc  s :r  tho  stalls  (not  too  wido  as 
they  aro  constructed),  and  so  completely  to 
block  up  the  egres:,— a practice  which  must,  on 
tho  alarm  (false  or  true)  or  fire  Doing  raised,  lead 
somo  day  to  a great  disaster.  Cannot  tho  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  has  new  (after  six  yearn’ 
liconso  of  immoral  dancing/  taken  care  to  pre- 
serve our  minds  from  evil,  do  something  to  protect 
our  bodies  from  destruction  ? 

Tho  new  Town  Hall  at  Bournemouth 
was  formally  opened  on  the  Gth  inst.  by  Sir 
Geoi'go  and  Lady  Gcrvis,  and  celebrated  by  a 
public  luncheon.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr. 
It.  Stephens,  tlio  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county 
of  Hants,  Admiral  Salivan,  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  Cowpcr.Ternple,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff, 
M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen.  Air.  Cowper-Tcmple 
spoko  with  pride  of  tho  poeition  Bournemouth 
had  recently  attained,  and  referred  to  tho  f&ct 
tli&t  tho  Premier  and  other  Cabinet  Alinisters 
had  been  benefited  in  health  by  visiting  the 
town. 

Wallingford  Grammar  School. — We  are 

glad  to  learn,  says  the  Nottingham  Daily  Express, 
that  our  townsman,  Air.  Sidney  R.  Stevenson, 
architect,  of  Imper.a!  building,  has  succeeded 
in  competitive  designs  for  the  Grammar  Schools 
at  Wallingford,  ~ or'-ct . Three  sets  were  selected 
by  the  governors  of  tho  school  out  of  twenty, 
three  which  were  sent  iu  for  competition, 
many  of  which  .vero  from  London  firms.  The 
governors,  however,  decided  to  submit  the  choice 
to  Air.  Hawkins,  the  consulting  architect  of  tho 
Education  Department,  who  gave  tho  award  to 
Air.  Stevenson. 

Tea  Meeting  ar.d  Ball  of  tho  Joiners  at 
the  Crewe  Works. — The  fourth  annual  tea- 
meeting  and  ball  of  the  joiners  employed  at  tho 
Deviation  Works,  took  placo  at  the  Alcchanics’ 
Institution  ou  tho  19th  inst.  There  were  two 
sittings,  about  200  persons  being  at  the  first, 
and  fifty  at  tho  second.  After  tea,  Air.  Turner, 
who  occupied  the  chair,  said,  whatever  changes 
timo  might  make  in  them,  ho  hoped  that,  from 
year  to  year,  they  would  meet  in  tlio  old  friendly 
spirit,  make  many  friends,  and  bo  ablo  to  help  a 
brother  in  distress  Dancing  and  songs  were 
fully  enjoyed. 

Opening  of  r.  New  Exchange  at  Hanley. — 
A new  exchange  v.-as  opened  on  the  6th  inst.,  at 
Hanley  by  Lord  Wrottcsloy,  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Staffordshire.  At  tlio  banquet  which  followed 
Sir  C.  B.  Adderley  complimented  tho  county 
upon  the  Exchange,  and  he  loooked  forward  to 
the  institution  being  a means  of  promoting 
union  among  all  classes  by  increasing  an  interest 
in  their  own  affairs. 


Hath  Abbey  Restoration. — The  Bishop  of 
ufith  aud  Wells,  presided  on  the  Gth  inst.  at  th» 
annual  mooting  of  tho  subscribers  to  tl:e  Bath 
Abbey  restoration,  a work  which  was  inaugurated 
ten  years  since  by  the  late  Rev.  Prebendary 
Kemble,  rector  of  the  city.  The  work  bas  cost 
upwards  of  30,0001.,  and  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  work  has  included  the  groining  of 
the  roof,  tlio  iclrodueu"i  of  numerous  Btained 
glass  v!  idon  s,  tho  removal  of  the  tablets  from 
the  floor,  and  tho  placing  them  on  tho  wall,  the 
re-sealing  af  tljo  choir  d nave_  --.-.u  „ho  repara- 
tion of  the  wn-iiu  ana  roof,  ‘ . . - 

Clearing  out  of  tiie  A\(r\.  oil*.  — Af. 
Burnouf  , director  of  the  French  Pchool  of  Athens, 
has  just  mad<j  m appeal  to  the,  frjends  of  the  fine 
arts.  Ho  calls  for  their  exoneration  to  com- 
plete the  clearing  out  of  the  Acropolis.  There 
still  remain,  he  sr.ys.  110,000  cubic  yards  of 
earth  to  bo  carried  away,  and  with  130, OOvl.  the 
work  might  be  executed.  This 'mount,  a fortiled 
enclosure,  as  all  know,  contains  the  Propylcoa  of 
Aincsicics,  tho  Parthenon  of  Ictinus,  and  the 
temples  of  tho  Erectheura,  A'ictory,  and  Minerva 
Polindes. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — The  restoration  of 
tho  cathedral  lias  proceeded  but  slowly  during 
tlio  past  year,  and  much  remains  still  to  bo  done. 
Tho  marble  and  stono  work  of  tho  eastern  tran- 
sept and  choir  has  been  completed.  A pave- 
ment of  encaustic  tiles  and  marble  has  been  laid 
on  the  floor  of  tho  Lady  Chapel,  aud  thf  restora- 
tion of  the  tbirteenth-century  choir.  pL»Ue  has 
been  proceeded  with.  Tho  two  largo  tombs  on 
tbo  north  and  south  sides  of  tho  choi.1.  being 
thoso  of  Bishops  Bingham  and  AYilLam  of  York, 
havo  also  been  restored. 

A New  Tower  for  Sv  Andrew’s  Church, 
Herts. — Five  years  ago,  a new  chorch  was  built 
for  tlio  parish  of  St.  And.-,  .v’e,  a 1 but  the  tower. 
Earl  Cowper,  a few  days  sir.ee  wrote  to  the 
rector  that  ho  would  build  a now  ower  for  the 
church,  on  which  a debt  of  5001.  v ts  remaining, 
part  of  1,000Z.  borrowed  of  Air.  R.  Smith.  A 
meeting  of  tho  parishioners  having  been 
summoned,  one  of  tlio  churchwardens  received 
a letter  from  Air.  Smith,  stating  that  he  had 
cancelled  tlio  debt  for  5001.  and  returning  tho 
promissory  note. 

Hull  Waterworks.  — Tho  Corporation  of 
Hull  havo  met  to  appoint  a manager  of  their 
waterworks,  in  room  of  Air.  Dale.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  and  after  the  voting  had 
been  taken,  tho  scrutators  informed  tho  Council 
that  Air.  David  Maxwell,  of  Dundee,  had  received 
38  votes ; Air.  Alexander  It.  Binnie,  9 ; Air. 
T.  Alilnos  Favell,  3;  Air.  George  H.  Slayton,  2; 
and  Air.  G.  H.  Wood,  1.  Air.  Alaxwell  was, 
therefore,  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Railway  from  Moorgate-street  to 
Liverpool-street. — Under  the  guidance  of  Air. 
AlyloB  Fenton,  general  manager  of  the  Aletro- 
politan  Railway,  and  others,  a party  of  gentle- 
men, on  the  5th  inst.,  inspected  tho  now  ex- 
tension of  that  lino  from  Aloorgate-street  station 
to  Liverpool. street,  which  is  subsequently  to  bo 
continued  to  Bisliopsgatc-street.  It  is  expected 
that  tho  junction  with  tho  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way will  bo  effected  in  about  a fortnight,  and 
tho  connexion  with  Bishopsgate-street  some 
months  later. 

A Noiseless  Pavement  for  Oxford-street. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  about  150  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  Oxford-street  met  in  ,-no  of  the  largo 
show-rooms  of  Alessrs.  Jackson  it  G:  ham  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  together  as  Io  the  best 
means  to  bo  adopted  with  a view  to  induce  thq 
Alarylebone  Vestry  to  lay  down  a uoise'ess  pave- 
ment  along  tbo  entire  length  of  Oxfo- d-st  eefc. 
A deputation  is  to  wait  upon  tho  vestry  at  its 
next  meeting,  and  present  a menyirial  praying 
for  tho  laying  down  of  a noiseless  pavement. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners'  V'ajvr;?. — At  a 
meeting  of  carpenters  and  joine’S  hek  ^t  Shef- 
field  last  week,  it  was  finally  decided  to  demand 
from  their  employers  an  advance  of  2s.  on  their 
present  rate  of  wages,  and  to  press  for  a reduction 
in  the  number  of  working  -hours.  At  present 
they  work  fifty  hours  per  week,  but  they  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  not  working  more  than 
-19i  hours  in  future.  Seven  hundred  men  will 
bo  affected. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — Workmen  are  now 
erecting  scaffolding  at  the  great  window  of  the 
north  transept  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  prior  to 
tho  placing  therein  of  tho  memorial  of  Lady 
Caroline  Susan  Hicks-Beach.  The  present  glass 
i will  not,  however,  be  removed  until  the  spring. 
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Sherfield. — The  decoration  of  St.  Leonard’s 
Church  was  commenced  four  months  since,  and 
is  now  nearly  completed,  and  sufficient  has  beeu 
done  to  enable  tho  visitor  to  form  an  idea  of 
what  the  effect  of  tho  whole  will  bo.  The  style 
of  decoration  is  that  known  as  “ Sgraffito.”  The 
inside  walls,  from  which  tho  old  plaster  has  been 
taken  off,  aro  adorned  with  designs  of  various 
colours  in  the  now  plaster,  with  which  somo 
metal  is  compounded,  rendering  it  hard  and 
durablo.  Tho  whole  of  tho  decorations  are  ori- 
ginal. Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall,  of  Oxford,  is  the 
architect ; Messrs.  Wheeler  Brothers,  of  Reading, 
aro  the  contractors,  with  Mr.  Vickery  as  clerk 
of  tho  workB. 

Masters  and  Workmen. — On  tho  Tuesday 
following  Christma8-dny,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Timo- 
well,  builder,  of  Islington,  entertained  at  his 
own  house  all  his  employes,  and  at  the  end  of 
tho  dinner  made  a fow  fitting  observations  in 
welcoming  his  men  to  his  own  table.  Mr. 
Brunning  (clerk)  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of 
those  present,  and  alluded  to  tho  interest  shown 
by  Mr.  Timcwell  in  thoso  about  him. 

A New  Town  Clock  for  Wellingborough* 
Tho  horticultural  show  of  1870  having  produced 
a surplus  of  1801.,  a clock-tower  was  suggested 
to  be  built  in  tho  market-place.  Tho  cost, 
between  6001.  and  7001.,  being  too  much,  it  has 
now  been  decided  to  place  a clock  in  the  tower 
of  tho  Exchange,  tho  tender  of  Messrs.  Gillit  & 
Bland,  of  Croydon,  for  1391.,  being  accepted. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Rectory,  Old-street,  I 
St.  Luke's.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect’.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  Smith  : — 

Janies  4 Son £2,554  0 0 

ICill,  llicea.  ft  Mill " - 

Manlov  A ltooor«  2,319  0 0 

Aownian  A Mann 2,275  0 0 

Moreland  ii  Nixon 2,27*  0 O 

Dove  Bro8 2,2*5  0 0 

Seoloy  A Son 2.IC2  0 O 

Hayes  A Itammnge 2,001  0 0 

Grimwood  A Sons  1,900  0 0 

Cullum  (accepted)  1,958  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ordi)..  Os.  Sd. 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  1,  America-sqnare, 
Minories.  Mr,  Lewis  Solomon,  architect : — 

Mark  £S80  0 0 

Crobb 725  0 o 

Cohen 700  0 0 

J’almcr  695  0 0 

Sparka... Gsl  0 0 

Dowus 075  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reildrab 
In  any  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  tho  rat*  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  rum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Toal  Office. 
Klng-atreet.  Coveut-garden.  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIRi 


Death  of  a Builder’s  Foreman. — An  inquest 
was  held  on  January  7th,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  C. 
Walker,  in  tho  Friars,  Oxford,  on  the  body  of 
Thomas  Maslen,  who  was  somo  years  ago  fore- 
man to  Mr.  Wyatt,  builder,  St.  Giles's,  and  who 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the  previous  morning. 
After  hearing  tho  evidence,  tho  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  “ Died  bj-  tho  visitation  of  God.” 


Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Ball. — On  the 
5th  inst.  tho  operative  carpenters  and  joiners 
of  Coventry  gavo  a ball  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  on 
behalf  of  the  funds  of  tho  Coventry  and  War- 
wickshiro  Hospital.  There  was  a very  fair 
attendance. 


Fall  of  a Building  in  Limerick. — Accord- 
ing to  an  Irish  paper,  the  corn  stores  of  Messrs. 
Barrington,  in  Limerick,  liavo  fallen  to  the 
ground.  They  were  built  only  a few  months  ago 
at  a cost  of  30,0001. 


For  alterations  and  repairs,  Now  Oxford-street.  Mr. 
Lewis  Solomon,  architect: — 

Richard £217  0 0 

Cohen 20C  0 0 

Woods  171  0 0 

For  building  coach-house  and  stable,  Rectory-place, 
Woolwich,  for  Mr.  T.  Lett.  Messrs.  Wm.  Gosling  A Son, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Harwood  £289  0 0 

Vickery 255  0 0 

Bonncx  252  19  0 

Johnson 250  0 0 

Cropper 2*7  7 0 

ltnby  217  0 0 

For  reinstating  house  and  shop  damaged  by  fire,  Eden- 
placc,  Charlton,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  Cowell: — 
Smith £137  10  0 

For  alterations  nnd  additions  to  Toltsowa  Honse, 
Dulwich,  fur  Mr.  II.  Lockins.  Mr.  E.  A.  Griming, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Edward  Boweu 
aud  Mr.  Thomas  Nixou : — 

Credit  for  old 
materials  after 
pulling  down. 

Holland  A nannen £5,650  £00 

Culls  A Sons  6.3*3  17 

Brass  6.33*  75 

J.rrard  6,285  60 

Lawrenco  5,125  15 

Killby 5,119  ICO 

Nixon  A Son 6.C17  60 

Ncwmau  A Mann 4,990  — 

For  repairs  nnd  decorations  at  St.  John's-bill  House-, 
Battersea  Rise.  Mr.  E.  C.  Rubins,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied  :— 

Newman  AMann £1,125  0 0 

Gregory ],057  0 0 


Batli  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnarrymcn  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Trices  at  tho  Quarries  and  Depots) 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Seyssel  and  St.  Jean  Asphaltes.— The 
Societo  Frantjaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

Mines,  Works,  and  Depots. — Garde  Bois 
Lovagny  (ScyBsel  Basin)  ; St.  Jean  de  Marnejols 
(Department  Gard)  ; Paris,  11  & 16,  Rno  Curial; 
London,  Hackney.  Works  executed  with  guaran. 
teed  natural  Rock  Asphaltes,  in  Mastio  and 
Powder.  Merchants,  Shippers,  and  Contractors 
supplied. — GEORGE  FINCH,  Jun.,  Secretary 
No.  27,  Comhill.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Soyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  aro  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizos,  and  in  any  quantity: 
sound,  nnd  of  choice  groen  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGES, 
at  the  Quarries,  Norborth-road,  R.S.O.  [Adyt.] 


For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  Chancery -build- 
ings, Chaiiecry-laiic.  Mr.  A.  Bridgman  ami  Messrs. 
Nelson  A Harvey,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 


The  Congregational  Memorial  Hall. — 

The  Congregational  Memorial  Hall  in  Farring- 
don-Btrect  will  bo  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  19th 
inst.  The  event  will  bo  cclebratod  by  a dedi- 
catory service,  public  meetings,  aud  a conver- 
sazione. 


Brachcr  A Son  (accepted)  £5,090  0 0 


Increase  of  a Surveyor's  Salary. — The 
salary  of  the  county  surveyor  of  Wilts  has  been 
increased  40 1.  a year  in  conseqnonco  of  addi- 
tional duties  thrown  upon  tho  county  by  tho 
expiration  of  turnpiko  trusts. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.  — Tho 
drawings  nnd  models  for  the  prizes  offered  bv 
the  Goldsmiths’  Company  for  designs  for  plate, 
are  now  being  exhibited  in  the  Museum. 


For  new  codec-room  and  dining-room,  Bell  Hotel, 
Bromley.  Messrs.  Waring  A Nicholson,  nrchiiccts  : — 

Smith £ 207  0 0 

Arnaud  197  0 0 

l’aync  A Balding 19C  10  0 


For  new  warehouse,  Berwick-street,  Oxford-street,  for 
Messrs.  Bickford  A Co.  Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  architect., 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Sons: — 

Brown £0,147  0 0 

Condor  6, <-22  0 0 

Sliarpingtun  A Cole  5,015  0 0 

Brass  5,895  0 0 

Rider  6.804  0 0 

Foster  (accepted)  6,152  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  schools  at  Haverstock-hill.  Mr.  Elijah 
Hoolc,  architect : — 

Ball  A Wicks £317  0 0 

Campion 315  0 0 

Kitchener  205  0 0 

Knight  (accepted)  215  0 0 

For  villa  at  Eastbourne.  Mr.  II.  K.  Blessley,  archi- 
tect:— 

Oxley  £2,890  0 0 

Roberts  A Co 2.709  0 0 

Bruton 2,750  0 0 

Skinner  2,034  0 0 

Hemming  2,032  0 0 

» idler 2,Co7  0 0 

Steer  2/2.5  0 0 

Pcrigoo  2,500  0 0 

Longley  2,43  • 0 0 

Peerless  (accepted) 2,105  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  II  W.-O.  S.-E.  A.  L. — R.  A.— A.  V.—  II.  O.— F.  B. 
-J.  H.— E.  S.— C.  F.-J.  II.  B.-R.  S.-J.  F.-O. 


. r.  S.— 


E.— J.  B.— 


— P.  Jt  0.— 


B.  .t  8on.-C.  0.  W.-5V.  II.  T.-T.  IL 
G.  II.  (take  good  advice  on  the  spot.  One  suggestion  wou 
- from  lire  outside  in  such  a manner  that  it  might 
team-pipes  m It  entered).— \V.  C.  (in  type).-  II.  D.  (we  are  not 
ted  with  any  des.end.uit  of  Sir  William  Chambers), 
re  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  tho 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar, 
Plastering  finished  in  much  loss  time  at  less  coat 
Excellent  Bubstituto  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Wharf, 
Belvedero-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &o., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  & Broadway,  Westminster,  s.w, 
with  acouraoy  and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Draw- 
ings Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


CO. 


J.  L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOB  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospital*, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.O, 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 


Illustrated  Pamphlot  on  " neating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


MICIIELMORE  & REAP, 


II  atalcmcnU  of  facts,  list  of  tender*,  Ac.  mint  be  accompanied 
the  name  and  address  ol  the  tender,  not  necessarily  foi 
ic.it  Ion. 

cite.— Tlic  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  nnd  papers  read  al 


P 


_Q_CH  ARLES  9 C O I.  LI M C E'S  Q~PAT ENT~l) 

ftOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

yj 


LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description 

3Ga,  BOROUGH  HOAD, 


'indication.  LONDON,  S.E. 


TRELOAR  & SONS, 


For  Royal  Aquarium,  Winter  and  Summer  Garden,  nnd 
Concert-ball,  \V  estminster.  Mr.  A.  Bedborough,  archi- 


Manufacturers  of 


tect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Son 

Brown  £90,500  o 0 

Wald  ram S*,7I5  0 0 

Brass 8*. 273  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons 83,236  0 0 

Perry  A Co 70,930  0 0 


COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING. 


69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


CORK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULICON, 
And  all  tlio  new  Floor  Coverings. 
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Echoes  of  the 
Birmingham  Sanitary 
Conference. 

MEETING  to  discuss 
general  sanitary  prin- 
ciples, and  which  may 
be  termed  successful  so 
far  as  it  went,  has  been 
held  in  Birmingham, 
where  many  of  the 
large  towns  were  repre- 
sented by  their  mayors. 
Vfijjsr  The  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham,  in  introducing  the 
subject  to  the  meeting, 
said  he  would  venture 
to  assert  that  if  all 
the  exceptional  calami- 
ties which  from  time  to 
time  stir  and  excite  the 
public  mind  were  put 
together, — railway  acci- 
dents, fires,  explosions, 
and  all  the  deaths  from 
shipwrecks  along  our 
coasts, — they  would  not 
amount  to  one-tenth  of  the  ghastly  total  number 
of  persons  annually  done  to  death  by  our 
stupidity  and  negligenoe, — annually  murdered 
by  the  neglect  of  proper  sanitary  regulations, — 
annually  driven  out  of  existence  by  the  ignorance 
and  apathy  of  the  people.  But  even  this  is  not 
all,  for  it  has  been  calculated  that  for  every 
person  who  dies  six  persons  may  be  assumed  to 
suffer  from  illness,  and  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  loss  to  the  country  is  not  less  than 
10s.  per  week  for  each  of  these  sick  persons ; 
and  the  Mayor  estimated  the  annual  loss  to 
Birmingham  in  this  way  at  51,0001.,  and 
thought  that  if  the  people  would  make  these 
calculations  for  themselves  we  should  not 
have  to  complain  of  ill  - judged  parsimony 
which  saves  hundreds  and  thousands  in  order  to 
lose  tens  of  thousands.  And  local  governing 
bodies,  he  said,  have  not  merely  to  consider 
questions  affecting  the  lives  and  the  health  of 
the  people  entrusted  to  their  charge,  but  also 
their  happiness,  their  morality,  and  the  circum- 
stances  previously  stated  are  the  fruitful 
occasions  of  misery,  pauperism,  intemperance, 
and  crime.  All  this  disease  and  death  was  pro- 
duced by  filthy  and  uncomfortable  homes  ; those 
homes,  in  their  turn,  drive  the  people  to  the 
ublic-houses  and  worse  places.  It  is  usual  to 
Lat  these  results  are  due  to  the  ignorance 
'pie,  but  although  that  is  true,  it  would 
jiOdl  .er  to  say  that  this  ignorance  in  its 
result  of  the  conditions  amid  which 
tn  < ople  live.  What  folly  to  talk  about  the 
morai  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  masses 
when  the  conditions  are  such  as  render  such 
elevation  impossible  ! What  can  the  school- 
master or  the  minister  of  religion  do  when  the 
influences  of  home  undo  all  he  does.  We  find 
bad  air,  polluted  water,  crowded  and  filthy 
houses,  and  ill-ventilated  courts  everywhere 
prevailing  in  the  midst  of  our  boasted  wealth, 
luxury,  and  civilisation.  All  reverence  is  blotted 
out  from  the  minds  of  people  subject  to  such 
conditions;  as  for  common  decency,  it  is  an 
empty  name  : it  is  obliterated  from  the  category 
of  virtues ; and  then,  when  these  people  whom 
we  have  suffered  to  grow  up  like  beasts,  behave 
like  brutes,  we  use  the  lash  in  order  to  repress 


the  instincts  which  our  neglect  and  indifference 
have  allowed  to  develop. 

[How  many  years  have  passed  since  we  first 
said  every  word  of  this  ! ] 

Dr.  Hill,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Birmingham,  stated  that  the  deaths  from  zymotic 
diseases  last  year  were  2-1  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number,  while  the  town  should  be,  from  its 
natural  situation,  one  of  the  most  healthy  in 
England  ; and  so  he  thinks  it  would  have  been 
if  those  natural  advantages  had  not  been  too 
much  relied  upon,  and  too  much  expected  from 
them.  Ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  health, 
indifference,  impatience  of  increased  taxation, 
and  false  economy,  had  for  years  conspired  to 
hinder  and  prevent  those  sanitary  measures 
necessary  for  communities,  and  without  which 
the  most  favourably-endowed  spot  on  earth  can- 
not  fail  to  become  filth-sodden  and  unhealthy. 
The  question  of  back-to-back  houses,  which  were 
very  common  in  the  town,  was  one  of  particular 
interest  at  the  present  time,  and  threatened  to 
lead  to  a very  dangerous  and  almost  irremediable 
evil.  The  Town  Council,  in  framing  new  bye- 
laws, desire  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  such 
houses,  but  they  are  met  with  great  opposition. 

Dr.  Davies,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
oity  of  Bristol,  considered  one  of  the  first 
requisites  for  a large  town  to  be  sewers,  out  of 
which  no  liquid  can  esoape,  well  flushed  with 
water ; and  an  ample  supply  of  good  water, — 
that  was,  water  derived  from  a souroe  in- 
accessible to  human  contamination.  His  own 
experience  led  him  to  believe  that  all  water 
derived  from  wells  situated  in  the  midst  of  or 
near  to  human  dwellings,  sooner  or  later  became 
contaminated  with  human  sewage,  and  that 
water  drawn  from  such  a source  was  the  most 
constant  and  the  most  dangerous  means  of 
diffusing  the  seeds  of  typhoid  fever,  whioh 
cannot  always  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis. 
Water  might  contain  a considerable  amount  of 
organic  matter,  provided  it  be  not  that  of  human 
sewage,  and  a large  proportion  of  inorganic 
salts,  and  yet  be  safe  to  drink.  The  sanitary 
authority  of  Bristol  had  lecently  shut  up  all  the 
public  wells  but  three  belonging  to  them,  owiDg 
to  the  water  in  them  being  found  contaminated 
with  sewage.  The  next  most  important  require- 
ment of  a large  town,  he  said,  is  hospital  accom- 
modation for  the  isolation  of  patients  suffering 
from  infections  diseases.  At  Bristol,  for  a popu- 
lation  of  nearly  200,000,  they  have  two  hospitals 
of  twenty  beds  each,  one  for  small-pox  patients 
who  are  not  paupers,  and  the  other  for  fever 
cases  of  the  same  class,  and  these  had  been  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  requirements,  both 
hospitals  being  often  empty  for  weeks  and 
months.  Paupers  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases  are  removed  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
before  the  disease  is  disseminated,  and  a 
minute  and  constant  system  of  inspection  and 
disinfection  is  carried  on  by  the  sanitary 
authority,  the  inspectors  acting  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  medical  officer.  Other  means  which 
are  essential  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
large  towns  are  an  apparatus  for  disinfecting  by 
heat ; a supply  of  the  best  disinfectants  gratui- 
tously to  workpeople,  with  instructions  how  to 
use  them  ; an  ambulance  for  the  conveyance  of 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases,  which 
should  externally  so  resemble  a private  carriage 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  one  in  the 
streets ; and  a closely-covered  hand-cart  for  the 
conveyance  of  disinfected  clothing  should  bo 
kept  with  the  disinfecting  apparatus ; and, 
finally,  the  most  important  sanitary  require- 
ment of  a large  town  is  sufficient  and  proper 
house  accommodation  for  the  working-classes. 
The  removal  of  whole  rows  of  cottages  from  near 
the  places  where  people  work,  to  make  room  for 
warehouses  and  railway  extensions,  has  lessened 
house  accommodation,  and  although  there  were 
many  of  them  unfit  for  human  habitation,  no 
sufficient  substitutes  for  them  have  been  pro- 


vided ; and  Dr.  Davies  thinks  that  it  is  only  by 
supplying  the  masses  of  the  people  with  well- 
ventilated  and  dry  houses  that  that  insidious 
destroyer  of  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of 
life — tubercle  of  the  lungs — is  to  be  prevented ; 
but,  above  all,  let  the  system  of  “ flats,”  with 
common  stairs,  be  avoided. 

Dr.  Goldie,  of  Leeds,  Btated  that  within  the 
past  few  years  674  houses  had  been  condemned 
as  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  demolished ; 
and  that  during  the  last  twelve  months  the 
number  of  overcrowded  houses  was  401.  [Here 
we  seem  to  have  cause  and  effect.]  Dr.  Goldie 
thinks  the  condition  and  situation  of  the  slaughter- 
houses are  contrary  to  public  health  and  morality, 
being  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  central 
and  most  crowded  parts  of  the  town,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere charged  with  impurities ; and  he  looks 
upon  it  as  injurious  to  the  morality  of  young 
persons,  who,  from  the  open  and  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  slaughter-houses,  are  almost  daily 
spectators  of  the  most  demoralising  scenes* 
and  auditors  of  the  most  debasing  language. 

In  Liverpool,  said  Mr.  DeacoD,  the  borough 
engineer,  the  population  between  the  years  1801 
and  1871  had  increased  sixfold,  or  from  81,600 
to  493,346 ; and  that  the  housing  of  the  workmen 
and  labourer  classes  of  this  suddenly-increasing 
population  was  neither  regulated  by  building 
laws  nor  cared  for  by  municipal  responsibility, 
but  was  left  to  the  private  and  uncontrolled 
enterprise  of  small  capitalists,  influenced  solely 
by  personal  considerations  of  gain,  and  without 
any  care  for  the  health  of  the  people  or  the 
future  welfare  of  the  community ; close,  confined 
courts  and  cellar  dwellings  being  the  result. 
But  in  1864  the  Town  Council  obtained  powers 
to  improve  the  condition  of  these  courts  by 
means  of  a Grand  Jury,  who  had  required  the 
demolition  of  542  and  the  alteration  of  115 
houses,  and  the  erection  of  trough  water-closets, 
in  lieu  of  privies,  for  the  courts.  This  had  been 
effected  at  a cost  of  87,663£. 

In  Manchester,  an  examination  of  a large 
number  of  the  drains  and  sowers,  three  years 
since,  showed  that  they  were  nearly  blocked  up 
with  a black  and  fetid  composition  of  fine  ashes, 
coal  and  cinders,  and  excreta.  This  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  practice  which  prevailed  of 
laying  drains  from  the  middens,  containing  the 
house  ashes  and  the  excreta,  to  the  sewers.  Dr. 
Leigh,  medical  officer  of  health  for  Manchester 
(the  author  of  the  paper,  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Schofield),  seemed  to  approve  of  the  removal 
of  excreta  separately  in  tubs,  after  the  Roohdale 
system.  About  13,000  closets  had  been  con- 
structed on  this  system  in  Manchester.  Most  of 
the  tubs  were  removed  twice  a week,  and  a few 
once  a week.  [We  believe  that  any  plan  what- 
ever is  better  than  the  midden  system,  with  a 
drain  communicating  with  the  sewer,  the  midden 
being  open  to  the  rainfall.] 

Dr.  B.  Foster,  of  Birmingham,  compared  the 
health-condition  of  Birmingham  with  that  of 
other  large  towns,  and  found  it,  from  all  oauses, 
to  be  in  better  condition  than  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  and  Sheffield : while  the  death-rate 
exceeds  that  of  the  whole  country  by  4 per  1,000. 
Sheffield  exceeds  the  whole  country  by  6 5 per 
1,000;  Leeds,  6-5;  Manchester,  nearly  10 ; and 
Liverpool,  17‘7  per  1,000;  and  the  reduction  of 
this  excess,  he  said,  is  the  work  before  the 
sanitary  authorities.  The  two  great  blots  in 
the  sanitary  records  of  Birmingham  are  diarrhoea 
and  diphtheria.  The  diarrhoea  death-rate  is 
twice  as  bad  as  the  average  of  the  whole 
country,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  the  death-rates 
in  Manchester  and  in  Liverpool ; but  by  making 
certain  corrections,  Manchester  is  eliminated 
and  Birmingham  stands  next  on  the  black  list  to 
Liverpool  in  this  respect.  As  to  diphtheria, 
Birmingham  has  been  the  worst  great  town  in 
England  during  the  last  ten  years  ; while  both 
diseases  are  eminently  preventible.  Sewage- 
polluted  earth,  tainted  air,  and  impure  water  are 
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the  great  factors  of  diarrhoaal,  disease,  he  said, 
and  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  diph- 
theria depends  on  somewhat  similar  sanitary 
conditions. 

The  Mayor  of  Dudley  said  that  he  is  about  to 
propose  in  his  own  borough  that  the  members  of 
each  ward  shall  take  under  their  care  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  that  ward,  and  inspect  it 
periodically,  say  once  in  every  two  months.  [If 
members  would  but  make  a periodical  inspection 
thoroughly , it  would  be  a very  good  thing  for 
everybody,  but  we  may  easily  conceive  how 
mnch  harm  it  might  do  if  not  done  thoroughly. 
In  this  case  they  would  not  see  half — not  a tenth 
part — of  what  they  should  see  in  order  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  the  facts;  while,  although 
they  might  take  some  trouble  to  make  a general 
inspection,  for  which  only  they  would  have  time, 
there  would  be  great  danger  that  this  might  be 
supposed,  both  by  themselves  and  the  Board,  to 
have  been  more  thorough  than  it  could  have 
been,  and  so  no  proper  remedies  would  come  to 
be  applied  after  all.  A mere  inspection  is 
of  very  little  use,  even  though  everything  be 
seen,  unless  the  circumstances,  the  conditions, 
and  the  why  and  wherefore  of  each  nuisance  be 
studied  on  the  spot.  Merely  to  remove  a thing 
which  might  recur  as  soon  as  one’s  back  is 
turned  is  not  to  do  much.] 

The  ventilation  of  sewers  at  Leeds  has  re- 
ceived a rough-and-x-eady  treatment.  Alderman 
Tatham  described  how  they  had  knocked  holes 
through  all  the  dip-stones  of  the  'gully-traps  in 
the  streets,  preferring  to  have  the  foul  air  escape 
there  rather  than  in  the  houses ; but  they  rely 
upon  a plentiful  supply  of  water  to  keep  up  a 
constant  current  of  sewage,  whereby  the  forma- 
tion of  gases  is  prevented  to  a great  extent ; and 
they  think  that  if  the  sewage  becomes  in  any 
part  of  the  sewerage  system  so  stagnant  as  to 
give  off  the  gases,  the  sooner  they  escape  into 
the  streets  the  better,  so  that  it  may  be  known 
that  they  exist. 

Mr.  Challinor,  of  Leek,  Staffordshire,  explained 
that  up  to  about  the  year  I860  that  town  had 
been  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  in  England, 
the  rate  of  its  mortality  being  something  like 
30  in  the  1,000,  but  by  the  construction  of  a 
good  system  of  sewerage,  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  afterwards  by  bringing  into  the  town  a 
pure  supply  of  water,  not  hard  in  character, 
they  had,  with  proper  attention  to  other  sanitary 
conditions  as  well,  been  able  to  reduce  the 
mortality,  first  to  21,  and  so  on,  until  1874  it  has 
been  under  16  per  1,000.  They  have  at  Leek  a 
fever  hospital  for  the  isolation  of  infectious 
diseases.  The  Workshops  and  Factory  Acts  have 
been  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  now  they  have 
a large  number  of  children  who  go  to  school  as 
half-timers.  Property  has  been  enhanced  in 
value ; many  formerly  only  poor  customers  to 
tradesmen  are  becoming  better  ones,  and 
although  so  many  people  do  not  now  go  to  the 
doctor,  those  who  do  go  can  pay  him. 


ARCHITECT  AND  WORKMAN. 

It  has  been  a natural  result  of  the  recent  talk 
that  has  been  made  about  the  Btatus  and  duties 
of  “ the  architect,”  that  those  of  his  subordinate, 
or  antagonistic  or  rival,  or  superior  (for  in  all 
these  lights  he  has  been  regarded),  “ the  work- 
man,” have  been  alluded  to  and  canvassed.  The 
manner  in  which  the  discussion  on  the  modern 
architect  was  originated  naturally  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  workman,  and  the  variety  of 
feeling  elicited  in  regard  to  him  has  been  some- 
- what  amusing.  One  speaker  at  an  architects’ 
meeting  wished  that  a diagram  of  a now  un- 
fortunately celebrated  workmen’s  club  should  be 
erased  at  once,  lest  it  should  cause  offence  to 
the  sensitive  minds  of  its  owners  and  authors. 
Another  thought  it  should  be  published,  appa- 
rently as  the  readiest  and  most  certain  way  of 
putting  the  workman  in  his  proper  place  and 
showing  him  and  his  friends  the  imprudence  of 
his  going  beyond  his  last.  There  seems  to  be 
very  little  display  of  moderate  and  judicious 
feeling  on  the  subject,  but  rather  a kind  of 
oscillation  between  an  ill-advised  bepraising  of 
the  workman,  putting  him  to  the  front  as  a kind 
of  deus  ex  machind,  and  a dissatisfied  objection 
to  him  as  a personage  who  has  been  “ patted  on 
the  back”  and  encouraged  to  step  out  of  Lis 
proper  sphere  and  make  himself  egotistical  and 
impertinent.  And  now  the  workman  claims  tc 
have  his  own  word  in  the  dispute ; and  in  a 
letter  printed  in  our  last  number,  a “ British 
Workman”  (how  far  representing  the  spirit  of 
his  colleagues  we  do  not  undertake  to  say)  in- 


sinuated  that  he  had  no  wish  to  be  patted  on  the 
back,  bnt  suggested  that  he  would  like  to  be 
Bpoken  to  civilly, — a wish  which  is  not  unreason- 
able. 

When  the  discussion  which  is  now  running  its 
course  was  commenced,  we  expressed  a convic- 
tion that  the  better  class  of  working  men  in  the 
building  trades  had  no  particular  ambition  to  be 
pushed  forward  in  the  way  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  that  their  contempt  for  the  architect 
was  mostly  a figment  of  a Reviewer’s  brain. 
Any  “ bad  blood”  which  may  exist  between  the 
profession  and  the  oraftsmen  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed,  we  believe,  to  the  claims  put  forward 
for  the  latter  by  self-constituted  patrons  or 
champions;  and  the  antagonistic  remarks  which 
these  have  excited  at  sundry  meetings  of  archi- 
tects lately  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of 
working  men,  as  indicating  where  the  advocacy 
of  their  indiscreet  friends  is  likely  to  land  them. 
If  these  indiscreet  friends  are  constantly  assert- 
ing in  the  most  public  and  undisguised  manner 
that  the  working  man  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and. that  it  is  hi3  duty  and  privilege  to  assert 
himself  as  such,  and  to  spurn  the  control  of  those 
who  were  - hitherto  regarded  as  his  chiefs,  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  these  latter  should  be 
inclined  to  take  high  ground,  and  to  express 
themselves  strongly  on  the  subject ; and  we  must 
say  distinctly  that  they  in  particular,  and  the 
better  educated  classes  of  society  in  general, 
have  a right  to  speak  strongly  of  the  lino  taken 
by  the  amateur  patrons  of  the  working  man.  To 
judge  by  the  talk  of  these  gentlemen,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  all  the  honour,  chivalry,  energy, 
and  industry  of  the  present  day  are  concentrated 
in  the  representatives  of  the  building  crafts,  and 
that  all  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
believe  about  the  superiority  of  mind  to  matter, 
and  the  necessity  of  a directing  head  as  well  as 
of  operative  hands,  is  so  much  antiquated  moon, 
shine.  And  if  the  working  man  finds  these  pre- 
tensions laughed  at  by  those  who  can  see  his 
insufficiency  for  the  plaoe  claimed  for  him,  whom 
is  he  to  thank  for  this  ? Certainly  his  indiscreet 
backers,  who  wish  to  force  him  into  a position 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  and  which  we  believe 
he  really  does  not  himself  wish  for.  Let  him 
repudiate  their  ill-advised  patronage,  and  stand 
on  his  own  merits,  and  he  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  respected  and  spoken  kindly  of  than  he  will 
be  in  endeavouring  to  pose  as  the  social  and 
artistic  hero  of  the  hour. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  however,  that  the 
workman  can  find  nothing  which  he  has  a right 
to  wish  altered,  or  to  seek  to  alter,  in.  regard  to 
his  relations  . with  the  architect.  . The  letter 
above  referred  to  indicates  one  source  of.  dis- 
satisfaction which,  we  are  afraid,  is  more 
frequent  than  it  should  be, — the  want  of  , 
courtesy,  the  too  great  assumption  of  the  de 
haut  en  has  style,  on  the  part  of  the  architect 
towards  the  workman.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
shortcoming  peculiar  to  the  architectural  profes- 
sion. In  all  professions  and  ranks  the  “ churl 
in  spirit,”  as  Tennyson  says,  will  be  found ; the 
man  whose  nature  is  selfish  and  inconsiderate 
of  the  feeling  of  others,  and  who  is  the  more 
likely  to  show  this  unamiable  quality  in  propor- 
tion as  he  finds  himself  invested  with  an 
authority  which  may  seem  to  justify  him  in 
imposing  his  own  will  upon  others,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  one  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  does  so.  But  some  part  of  this  rough- 
ness in  the  intercourse  between  architect  and 
workman,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  probably  due  in 
part  to  a misunderstanding  on  both  sides  of 
what  the  one  has  a right  to  expect  from  the 
other.  Any  architect  whose  traditions  are  drawn 
from  a period  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
back,  is,  we  suspect,  liable  to  forget  or  ignore  the 
social  and  educational  changes  which  have  taken 
place  during  that  period.  When  his  professional 
life  began,  it  was  a matter  of  course  almost  that 
the  workman  was  possessed  of  little  or  no  educa- 
tion, and  was  to  be  regarded  as  a being  naturally 
belonging  to,  and  born  into,  an  inferior  social  grad  e, 
andassuch  the  humble  and  nnqnestioningservant 
of  those  above  him  : not  necessarily  to  be  treated 
unkindly,  but  at  any  rate  having  no  distinct  or 
recognised  right  to  call  his  soul  his  own.  Under 
such  a theory,  a prominent  and  decided  assertion 
of  authority  would  be  the  natural  result,  and 
the  manner  of  it  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  be 
called  in  .question  unless  it  took  a very  harsh 
and  unjust  form.  Architects  of  that  date 
would  indeed  pride  themselves,  as  in  instances  we 
have  heard  of,  on  their  powers  in  brow-beating 
not  only  the  workman,  but  the  contractor  also, 
and  would  think  with  righteous  satisfaction  of 
their  day’s  work  when  they  had  left  the  latter, 
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as  the  phrase  is,  “shaking  in  his  shoes.”  This 
was  all  accepted  as  quite  natural  in  the  good  old 
days.  But,  not  to  speak  of  the  contractor  (with  • 
whom  we  are  nob  just  now  concerned),  the 
better  class  of  workman  at  the  present  day, 
whether  or  not  ho  has  improved  as  a workman,  ia 
generally  a better  educated  man  than  he  was  at 
the  period  we-  have  been  alluding  to.  He  is 
often  a thoughtful  and  observant,  sometimes  a 
well-read  man,  taking  an  enlightened  interest  in 
the  political  and  social  questions  of  the  day, 
though  too  often  with  a very  one-sided  view  of 
them ; and  if  the  architect  forgets  all  this  or 
ignores  it,  the-  workman  is  likely  to  remember 
it,  and  to  resent  a species  of  treatment,  in 
regard  to  language  and  manner,  which  a genera- 
tion ago  he  would  have  accepted  as  the  natural 
course  of  things.  We  do  not  say  that  discourtesy 
and  harshness  was  excusable  even  under  a dif- 
ferent state  of  things  : but  it  is  likely  to  be  more 
keenly  felt  and  more  sharply  resented  under  the 
present  regime,  and  an  architect  who  ignores  this 
is  either  shortsighted  or  unjust.  So  much  for  the 
workman’s  Bide  of  the.question.  Bnt  the  workman, 
on  the  other  .hand,  very  often  errs  egregiously  in 
thinking  (or  at  least  acting  as  if  he  thought) 
that  his  better  educational  standing  and  his  new- 
born political  interests  and  ambition  exonerated 
him  from  paying  the  ordinary  tribute  of  formal 
respect  which,  even  amongst  those  whom  all 
social  rules  recognise  as  “ equals,”  is  due  from 
employed  to  employer,  or  from  those  who  are 
officially  subordinates  to  their  official  head.  That 
the  architect  ia  the  official  head  of  the  body  of 
workmen  employed  on  his  building,  that  they  are 
there  to  obey  and  carry  out  his  orders,  we 
scarcely  think  it  can  be  necessary  seriously  to 
urge,  even  to  the  most  determined  champion  of 
the  working  man.  And  this  being  the  case,  an 
official  respect  is  due  to  him,  which  it  is  asserted 
he  does  not  receive  sometimes  from  those  from 
whom  he  has  the  most  right  to  expect  it ; namely, 
the  best  eduoated  and  most  enlightened  of  the 
workmen.  Not  infrequently  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  and  the  man  who  thinks  himself  as  well 
educated  and  as  intelligent  as  the  architect, 
indicates  his  sense  of  his  worth  not  by  an  in- 
creased dignity  and  self-respect  of  demeanour, 
combined  with  a ready  courtesy  and  attention, 
but  contrariwise  by  an  ostentatious  stiff-necked- 
ness and  gruffness  of  behaviour  — a kind  of 
“ I’m-as-good-as-you  ” manner — which,  let  us  in 
all  kindness  assure  our  friends,  is  the  farthest 
possible  remove  from  the  manner  which  alone 
can  give  a claim,  with  rich  or  poor,  to 

“ The  grand  old  name  of  ‘ gentleman.'*” 

And  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  b& 
wondered  at  if  the  architects,  even  those  who  in 
a general  way  have  sympathy  with  progress, 
think  regretfully  of  the  old  type  of  workman, 
who  had  no  politics  and  not  much  education, 
but  who  did  his  work  honestly,  was  loyal  to  the 
interests  of  his  employers,  touched  his  hat  when 
bespoke  to  you,  and  was  invariably  civil  and  re- 
spectful. Now,  we  do  not  care  much  about  the 
hat-touching  business,  and  only  allude  to  it  as 
the  symbol  of  something  really  valuable  which 
we  fear  has  to  a great  extent  disappeared  along 
with  it ; that  feeling  of  loyalty  and  respect  to 
an  official  head  which  we  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  regard  as  one  of  the  best  and  healthiest 
of  social  feelings.  It  is  entirely  apart  from  any 
consideration  as  to  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  social  gradations,  or  of  the  recognition 
of  “upper”  and  “lower ” . olasses,  which  we 
are  not  discussing  at  all : what  we  wish  the 
educated  workmen  to  see  is,  that  a certain  con- 
ventional respect  is  due,  from  subordinates  in 
any  work,  to  their  chief,  whether  in  the  Go-  ( 
vernment,  the  church,  or  a new  building ; and 
that  the  observance  of  such  respect  in  outward 
demeanour,  so  far  from  being  in  any  wav 
gatoryto  those  who  evince  it,  is  : 
the  greatest  bonds  of  - nil}  good 

feeling,  and  one  of  the  : iuiporiani  em-  nts 

of  true  courtesy. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expect;  ..  -hat  the 

architect  cau  command  this  Liud  of  respectful 
courtesy  from  the  workman  unless  he  is  true  to 
himself  and  to  his  own  dignity  and  self-respect. 

It  is  not  merely  on  grounds  of  ordinary  kind 
feeling  that  he  is  bound  to  treat  the  workman 
with  consideration  and  civility,  but  also  in  regard 
to  what  is  due  to  his  own  position  and  authority, 
and  to  the  best  means  of  preserving  this.  Any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  uphold  a rule  of  terror, 
in  these  days,  is  pretty  sure  to  defeat  its  own 
object,  and  to  weaken  his  influence.  The  spec- 
tacle of  an  architect,  who  claims  the  position  of 
an  educated  gentleman,  engaged  in  a scolding- 
match  with  one  of  his  workmen,  and  endeavour- 
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ing  to  overpower  him  in  gesticulation  and — well, 
strong  language, — is  not  edifying,  nor  calculated 
to  raise  the  profession  in  the  estimation  of  the 
workman,  or  of  any  one  else.  Let  the  workman 
feel  that  the  architect  is  above  returning  or 
resenting  incivility  in  kind,  and  mere  common 
sense  will  show  him  that  he  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  it,  except  to  make  himself  disliked  and7 
despised. 

The  relation  between  architect  and  workman 
should  also  be  influenced,  rather  more  than  it 
is  sometimes,  by  the  part  which  each  plays  in 
the  work  that  is  being  carried  on.  The  theory 
of  the  great  French  architect  of  the  day,  whose 
waitings  are  exercising  so  wide  an  influence  at 
present,  is  that  the  architect  should  know  every- 
thing that  all  the  workmen  know,  and  something 
besides;1  and  that  he  should  bo  able  to  direct  each 
of  them,  not  only  as  to  what  he  wishes  done,  but 
as  to  the  best  mechanical  way  of  doing  it : and 
it  is  said  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  himself  como  as 
near  to  this  standard  as  possible.  But  however 
we  may  all  concur  in  regarding  this  as  the  best 
ideal  of  the  architect’s  position,  it  is  obvious  that 
but  a very  few  men  can  bo  capable  of  filling 
such  a role.  As  a geueral  rule,  the  architect 
must  be  content  to  bo  less  omniscient  than  this, 
and  to  be  strong  in  a knowledge  of  principles 
rather  than  details  of  mechanical  practice.  This 
is  no  reason  why  ho  should  be  thought  of  with 
any  less  respect  by  the  handlers  of  tools  who 
carry  out  his  wishes.  It  is  the  perception  of  the 
right  principle  on  which  to  work  that  is  often 
the  most  important  agent  in  the  economy  of  time 
and  labour ; and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the 
architect  really  can  teach  the  workman  valuable 
lessons,  even  in  regard  to  work'  which  ho  could 
not  for  a moment  undertake  to  execute  with  liis 
own  hands.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  best  class  of  workmen  are  quite  able  to  see 
this,  and  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  it.  And 
it  is  right  also  that  the  workman  should  bear  in 
mind  the  responsibility  which  falls  upon  the 
architect,  and  which,  in  fact,  forms1  one  of  the 
most  important  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  employment  of  such  a recognised  director  of 
the  work.  A workman  would  often  do  some 
piece  of  work  in  an  ineffective  and  inferior 
manner,  which  happens  to  come  easier  to  him, 
were  he  not  checked  by  tho  architect,  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  of  it  will  rest,  or  by  the  clerk 
of  works,  who  is  the  architect’s  representative 
in  overseeing  the  work.  And  a consideration  of 
this  ought  to  induce  every  workman  who  has  a 
right  and  honest1  feeling  in  the  matter  to 
bo  loyal  to  his  architect  in  the  execution 
of  his  task,  and  not  be  guilty  of  the  meanness 
(for  Bach  it  is)  of  surreptitiously  scamping  work, 
the  discredit  of  which  in  most  cases  cannot  be 
fixed  on  the  man  who  is  really  guilty  of  it,  but 
has  to  be  borne  by  the  architect  who  has  depended 
upon  strict  obedience  to  his  own  orders  being 
observed.  On  the  other 1 hand,  the  architect 
owes  a great  deal  to  good  and  clever  workmen, 
and  should  be  ready,  and  we  know  in  many 
caees  is  ready,  to  acknowledge  • this,  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  the  valuable  assistance  which  he 
may  often  obtain  from  the  suggestions  of 
the  workman.  But  if  a man  good  at  his 
own  branch  of  handicraft  makes  a suggestion 
to  the  architect,  and  instead  of  being  thanked 
for  it,  is  snubbed  or  told  to  mind  his  own 
business,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  not  to 
resent  this,  and  to  feel  the  injustice  and  unkind- 
ness of  it ; and  it  is  our  duty  to  say  that  we  fear 
this  is  not  quite  an  uncommon  case,  and  that 
often  a workman  is  prevented  from  making  useful 
suggestions  from  very  distinct  and  unpleasant 
recollections  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been received  on  some  previous  occasion.  It  is 
with  a very  painful  feeling  that  we  have  some- 
times heard  an  intelligent  workman  timidly  and 
in  an  apologetic  manner  offer  an  opinion  on  some 
practical  point,  and  observed  his  relief  of  mind 
when  he  found  he  had  given  no  offence,  and  liis 
explanation  that,  “ Soino  gentlemen,  sir,  take  it 
as  a liberty  if  we  suggest  anything.”  Such  a 
workman  is  really  one  of  the  architect’s  best 
-friends  ; and  a word  of  thanks  and  acknowledg- 
ment in  such  a case  will  often  go  far  to  establish 
a pleasant  relation  between  the  architect  and  the 
whole  staff  of  workmen,  who  will  feel  a pleasure 
in  working  for  him  and  in  doing  their  best,  when 
they  know  that  their  good  intentions  will  be 
recognised  and  done  justice  to. 

Such  is  the  feeling  wbich  ought  to  mark  the 
relations  of  the  architect  and  the  workman, 
especially  Bince  the  latter  has,  in  many  ways, 
advanced  and  improved  in  general  educational 
standing,  though  not  in  all  cases  in  his  trade. 


The  workman  is  entitled  to  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration from  the  architect,  and  to  a recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  his  own  share  in  the  work. 
But  he  is  not,  therefore,  to  think  himself  entitled 
to  undervalue  and  hold  cheap  the  educated  archi- 
tect, who  does  not  work  with  his  hands,  but 
upon  whom  rests  the  contrivance  of  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  whole  ; nor  will  he  bo  wise 
to  listen  to  those  rash  friends  who  recommend 
him  to  claim  a place  for  which  he  has  not  been 
fitted,  and  to  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the 
head,  and  place  the  hands  in  its  stead.  Apropos 
of  which,  he  may  be  reminded  that  the  able  writer 
on  architecture,  whose  opinions  have  been  as- 
sumed as  the  chief  basis  of  recent  attacks  on  the 
architeot,  has  himself  most  distinctly  repudiated 
any  such  construction  of  his  language,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  holding  views  directly  opposed 
to  those  which  have  been  recently  put  forth  on 
this  topic.*  And  the  architect  is  entitled  to 
expect  from  the  workman  that  oourtesy  which  is 
due  from  all  men  to  their  fellows,  combined  with 
the  special  deference  which  the  head  and 
director  of  any  branch  of  labour  ought  to  receive, 
and  in  every  other  case  does  receive,  from  his 
official  subordinates  — a deference  which  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  highest  self-respect, 
and  which  is  best  and  most  fully  expressed  by 
the  good  old  word  “ loyalty.” 


SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER- 
COLOURS. 

Thu  winter  exhibition  of  this  society  keeps 
more  literally  to  the  limit  implied  by  tho  words 
“sketches  and  studies,”  than  ia  sometimes  the 
case  in  collections  so  entitled.  In  such  an  exhi- 
bition we  place  most  value  on  those  works  which 
fulfil  most  decisively  the  object  of  a study — that 
of  bringing  out  strongly  a peculiar  phase  of 
character,  effect,  or  handling,  in  an  original 
manner.  There  are  more  or  less  highly  finished 
drawings  here,  which,  however  pleasing  as  pic- 
tures, are  beside  the  object  of  the  exhibition, 
and  must-give  way  in  interest  to  those  of  broader, 

. in  many  cases  rougher,  handling,  in  which  a par- 
ticular  aim  of  the  artist  is  specially  illustrated. 
Among  those  which  may  be  thus  classed  is  con- 
spicuous the  fine  work  by  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite, 

“ Wheat  Harvest  in  Cambria”  (249),  with  its 
remarkable  combination  of  warm  foreground 
tints  and  cool  tones  in  the  mid-distant  hills ; a 
large  and  important  study  of  much  power.  Mr. 
F.  Powell’s  study  of  sea  (99),  showing  pilot-boat 
“ No.  135,  G.  K.”  just  sliding  down  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  before  a fresh  breeze,  is 
equally  fine  in  tho  swing  of  the  water  and  the 
action  of  the  craft ; in  regard  to  transparency 
and  tone  of  the  water,  perhaps  the  smaller  study 
on  one  of  the  screens  (316)  is  even  superior. 
“ Loch  Fyne  Herring-boats, — Morning”  (14-9), 
by  the  same  artist,  is  open  to  question  as  to 
the  treatment  of  the  water,  but  is  a remark- 
able study  of  misty  morning  effect.  Among 
the  class  of  works  we  are  speaking  of  come, 
we  think  without  exception,  all  the  eight 
drawings  by  a new  member,  Miss  Clara 
Montalba,  and  which  show  remarkable  origi- 
nality and  force  of  effect  without  either 
exaggeration  or  mannerism.  “ A Rainy  Day  at 
Venice,”  with  the  white  domes  gleaming  against 
a leaden  Bky,  and  the  gondolas  lying  like  black 
shadows  on  the  water,  is  perhaps  the  finest; 
“ Study  of  Birch  Trees  at  Naas,”  and“  The  Fish 
Market,  Hastings”  (96, 107),  also  deserve  special 
mention,  and  “Limehouse  Creek”  (88),  a draw- 
ing which  would  bear  translating  into  etching 
very  well.  Among  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s  nume- 
rous (mostly  small)  sketches  are  two  of  architec- 
tural interest, — “Market  Place,  Verona”  (4)  a 
slightly-coloured  study  for  a work  which  has 
been  exhibited,  and  “San  Sanoni”  (223). 
Ability,  combined  with  a certain  pretentious- 
ness and  conventionality,  is  evidenced  in  the 
contributions  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins,  of  which 
“ Bekes-bourne  ” and  the  “Bishop  of  Winchester’s 
Memorial”  are  the  best  (51,  25)  ; in  “ Going  to 
the  Ball  ” (7),  the  attempt  to  indicate  tho  effect 
of  light  from  the  windows  of  the  building 
is  a failure,  owing  to  want  of  depth  and  con- 
trast in  the  darks.  Most  of-  the  studies 
contributed  by  Mr.  C.  Davidson  will  repay 
examination  ; less  individual  in  type  than 
some  others,  they  are  marked  by  broad 
treatment  and  a fine  feeling  for  colour ; 
“Near  Wray  Common,”  “Redhill  Common,”  and 
“ Sand-bank,  Redhill,”  are  all  admirable  as 
faithful  but  not  slavish  transcripts  of  Nature. 


* See  Mr.  Fergusson’s  letter  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Builder,  p.  47,  ante. 


The  drawings  of  Mr.  David  Cox,  jun.,  strike 
us  as  a little  spotty  in  effect,  though  with 
an  evident  intention  of  following  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father ; there  is  a want  of  breadth  and 
largeness  of  manner,  however.  Mr.  Paul  J. 
Naftel  contributes  largely  and  well ; “ Across 
the  Moor  to  Coch-na-Gich”  (89)  is  a really  fine 
drawing  rather  than  a Bketch,  and  exhibits 
much  care  in  defining  the  contours  and 
folds  of  the  distant  hills.  Mr.  G.  Dodgson 
shows  fine  colour  in  “Crawley  Woods”  (30), 
but  the  perspective  of.  the  river-banks  is  faulty  ; 

“ Sandhills,  Oxwich  Bay  ” (155),  is  much  supe- 
rior in  execution,  though  less  interesting  in 
subject.  Some  sketches  by  Mr.  Ruskin  naturally 
excite  interest ; one  of  tho  “ Glacier  des  Bossons” 
defines  what  may  be  called  the  anatomy  of  a 
glacier  admirably,  on  a small  scale,  and  in  a 
slight  manner.  It  may  be  curious  to  compare 
this  with  the  small  “picture”  (as  distinguished 
from  “ study  ”)  of  a glacier  by  Mr.  Richardson 
(285),  which  deals  chiefly  with  aerial  effect, — a 
matter  wherein  Mr.  Ruskin’s  sketch  is  absolutely 
deficient.  Of  the  divers  sketches  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son and  Mr.  Branwhite,  it  is  but  necessary  to  say 
that  they  display  all  their  authors’  usual  and  now 
well-known  excellences.  Several  charming  little 
works  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hale  will  not  be  passed 
over  by  tho  observant  visitor ; nor  Mr.  H.  S. 
Marks’s  admirable  little  landscape  studies  on 
Screens  3 and  4.  Mr.  W.  Collingwood  contri- 
butes largely,  in  many  cases  well,  chiefly  in 
small  studies  of  effect  in  the  Alps. 

Among  figure- subjects  arc  numerous  works  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson,  nearly  all  of  interest  and  excel- 
lence ; the  most  important  being  “ Homeward  ” 
(94)  ; amongst  the  best  and  most  original  we  note 
“ A Welcome  Visitor”  (185),  in  which  the  action 
of  the  figure  carrying  the  pails  is  admirable, 
and  (on  Screen  1)  “The  Lost  Path”  (300),  an 
excellent  bit  of  humour.  Mr.  Pinwell’s  two 
large  and  important  drawings  have  all  his  best 
qualities,  and  show  a greater  breadth  in  com- 
position and  colour  than  is  usual  with  him.  Sir 
J.  Gilbert’s  portrait  of  the  “ Notary  Public,” 
in  Longfellow’s  poem,  surrounded  by  his  little 
friends,  is  as  pleasing  a work  by  the  painter 
as  we  have  seen.  A clever  study  of  the 
antique  wratchman,  bidding  you  “ Stand  in  the 
Prince’s  Name”  (145)  is  sent  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Marsh,  who,  we  should  have  mentioned,  con- 
tributes some  very  admirable  landscape  sketches 
in  a rough  manner,  and  with  an  effect  bordering 
on  monochrome,  but  showing  much  feeling  and 
individuality.  Among  numerous  figure  studies 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Topham,  some  of  them  rather  weak, 
“A  Venetian  Water  Carrier”  (176)  and  “A 
Welsh  Girl,  — a sketch  from  nature”  (195), 
please  us  most ; these  have  marked  character, 
in  which  some  of  the  other  studies  are 
deficient.  Mr.  Boyd  Houghton’s  legendary  sub- 
jects from  the  “ Arabian  Nights”  are  certainly 
cleverly  and  carefully  manipulated,  but  the 
colour  is  very  heated  and  repelling,  nor 
can  we  see  any  interest  in  the  subjects, 
except  for  children.  Among  others  which  we 
can  only  just  mention  are  a charming  little 
drawing  by  Mr.  F.  Walker,  an  interior,  with  two 
girls  looking  out  of  the  window  at  “ The  Rain- 
bow” (326);  Mr.  Smalllield’s  head  of  “Sir 
Peter  Teazle”  (333),  and  “The  Jacobite’s 
Daughter”  (76),  a little  work  of  genuine 
pathos ; Mr.  Bradley’s  drawing  of  the  three 
young  lions,  well  known  in  Regent’s-park- 
gardens,  excellent  in  drawing,  but  a little 
deficient  in  texture ; sundry  heads,  by  M.  Carl 
Haag,  of  which  “A.  Nubian  Youngster” 
(222)  is  the  best-,  the  others  being  not  a little 
mannered  in  style;  Mr.  H.  P.  Riviere’s “ Cam- 
panile of  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo,”  and  “Arch  of 
Titus  ” (241,  339)  ; and  others.  The  collection 
is  a very  good  one,  and  presents  much  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  a good  deal  for  study. 


GEOFFREY  CHAUCER. 
builders’  foremen  and  clerks  of  works 

PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  lecture  session  for  the  present  year  com- 
menced on  Wednesday,  January  13th,  at  the 
Institution,  9,  Conduit-street,  when  Mr.  Fredk. 
J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  founder  of  the  Chancer 
Society,  delivered  the  opening  lecture,  on 
“ Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Poet,  and  Clerk  of  Works 
to  King  Richard  II.”  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  White  (Scrivener  & White),  who  briefly 
introduced  the  lecturer.  There  was  an  excellent 
attendance,  and  after  some  preliminary  remarks 
as  to  the  desirability  of  Chaucer  becoming  more 
known  and  appreciated,  Mr.  Furnivall  pro- 
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ceeded  to  sketch  the  life  of  our  great  poet, 
who,  he  said,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1328,  at  his  father’s  house,  which  was  situated 
where  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  now  cuts 
Thames- street.  We  have  so  recently  given  an 
account  of  Chaucer’s  life,  that  we  muBt  pass 
over  it  quickly.  His  father,  although  a vintner, 
appeared  to  have  had  some  influence,  which 
secured  him  the  notice  of  noblemen’s  families, 
for  in  1338  Chaucer  became  a young  pagein  one 
of  these,  and  undoubtedly  this  was  very  useful 
to  the  education  of  our  poet,  for  a great  source 
of  education  to  boys  at  that  time  was  the  getting 
them  into  the  families  of  noblemen  and  high, 
born  personages,  as  pages,  where  they  were 
taught  certain  accomplishments  and  rules  of 
behaviour  calculated  to  improve  their  naturally 
somewhat  unpolished  manners.  Here  Mr. 
Furnivall  read  a list  of  “rules  for  young  pages” 
of  those  days,  which  proved  highly  amusing  to 
a modem  audience.  In  1357,  Chaucer  entered 
into  the  service  of  a princess,  and  in  1359  he 
accompanied  the  army  with  which  Edward  III.  in- 
vaded France,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  siege 
of  Retters.  However,  in  1360  money  was  paid 
by  the  king  towards  his  ransom,  and  he  returned 
to  England,  but  precisely  as  in  the  case  of 
Sbakspeare,  a long  period  of  time  elapsed  before 
anything  further  was  known  about  him  ; indeed, 
it  was  not  until  1368  that  he  was  heard  of  as  then 
being  in  the  service  of  Edward  III.  as  valet. 
Then  followed  his  promotion  as  an  esquire,  and 
his  receipt  from  the  Crown  of  a grant  of  twenty 
marks,  equal  to  about  2001.  of  our  present 
money.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  first  poem, 
a “ Complaint  to  Pity,”  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  cruelty  and  scorn  of  a lady  with  whom  he 
fell  in  love.  He  also  wrote  about  this  time  a 
beautiful  poem  on  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster, 
wife  to  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  pati-onage  the 
poet  had  gained,  and  in  1372  ho  was  so  far 
advanced  as  to  be  sent  in  company  with  several 
noblemen  on  an  embassy  to  the  Duke  of  Genoa, 
and  whilst  in  Italy  in  1373  he  probably  met  the 
great  Italian  poet,  Petrarch.  About  this  time 
he  marries,  and  gets  the  lease  of  a house 
in  Aldgate  from  the  Corporation  of  London. 
There  was  he  settled  for  the.  next  dozen 
years  as  Controller  of  the  Custom-house  of  wine 
and  wool  in  the  port  of  London.  His  duties  in 
that  capacity,  as  enumerated  by  the  lecturer, 
were  very  numerous.  But  though  so  hard 
worked,  Chaucer  still  cultivated  his  poetic 
tastes,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  same 
love  of  study.  After  working  all  day,  he  would 
go  to  his  books  and  read  during  the  long  winter 
nights  until  his  eyes  were  dazed ; and  though  he 
got  well  scolded  by  his  wife  for  his  foolishness 
in  poring  so  much  over  them,  this  did  not  act  as 
a deterrent ; and  the  only  thing  that  could  take 
him  from  them  was  the  coming  round  of  spring, 
for  he  was  most  passionately  fond  of  nature,  as  his 
beautiful  little  poem  on  the  Daisy  shows.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  easy  to  conceive  that  Chaucer, 
who  was  of  a most  genial  temperament,  hailed 
with  joy  the  return  of  the  bright  sunshiny  days, 
after  the  long  dreary  winters, — a vivid  picture  of 
which  Mr.  Furnivall  drew,  showing  the  many 
hardships  people  had^then  to  undergo,  the  incon- 
venient dwellings  of  the  period,  and  the  little  pro- 
vision  of  arecreatory  kind  there  was  for  lighten- 
ing the  dulness  of  the  season.  He  further  said,  we 
had  reason  to  rejoice  that  our  builders  had  con- 
siderably improved  since  those  days,  and  that 
we  had  now  greater  facilities  for  indoor  enjoy- 
ment, if  even  something  had  been  lost  of  the 
intensity  of  pleasure  which  our  ancestors  took 
in  the  advent  of  the  sweet  spring  time.  In 
1374-5  Chaucer  wrote  more  poems,  and  went  to 
Flanders,  and  in  1377  to  Paris,  and  is  also  sent 
in  1378  on  a second  journey  to  Milan.  In  1389 
Chaucer  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  to 
King  Richard  II.,  and  the  next  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  office  at  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Windsor,  a position  of  great  responsi- 
bility, as  set  forth  in  an  account  of  what  he  had 
to  perform,  which  Mr.  Furnivall  said  would  doubt- 
less seem  rather  amusing  to  the  clerks  of  works  of 
to-day  ; but  they  had  to  remember  that  in  those 
times  kings  even  did  not  possess  many  of  the 
advantages  now  enjoyed  by  working  men.  Mr. 
Furnivall  added  that  Chaucer,  as  clerk  of  works, 
was  an  honour  to  his  profession,  and  that  all 
engaged  in  it  might  well  be  proud  of  having 
associated  with  them  the  name  of  so  richly 
endowed  a man  ; who  was  at  once  so  great,  yet 
so  simple,  and  sunny-hearted.  He  was  an 
extemely  good  linguist,  and,  Bomewhere  about 
the  year  1379,  was  a member  of  Parliament  for 
Kent,  and  held  the  seat  for  about  a month.  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  the  best  and  most  durable  J 


monument  of  Chaucer’s  genius,  which  give  such  an 
excellent  notion  of  English  life  in  the  fourteenth 
century  were  next  written,  and  on  October  25, 
1-100,  our  poet  died,  second  great  poet  of  England, 
fourth  of  the  world.  Mr.  Furnivall  finally  spoke 
of  the  various  beautiful  characteristics  of 
Chaucer,  his  delightful  moods  of  cheerfulness, 
and  his  wonderful  love  and  study  of  women.  In 
everything  he  wrote  about  them  there  was 
always  apparent  the  same  tenderness  and  reve- 
rence for  them  which,  later,  was  Bhown  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  female  characters,  though 
Shakspeare’s  ideals  of  women  were  higher  than 
those  of  Chaucer.  Chaucer  was  our  first  really 
musical  poet;  nobody  but  Shakspeare  touched 
him  in  the  beautiful  melody  of  his  verse.  The 
lecturer  hoped  that  Chaucer  would  yet  become 
studied  and  valued  as  he  deserved  to  be.  With 
regard  to  the  difficulties  to  bo  encountered  in 
studying  him,  Mr.  Furnivall  thought  that  these 
would  soon  vanish  upon  application,  and  that 
great  instruction  and  pleasure  would  well  repay 
all  who  sought  acquaintance  with  him. 

The  lecture  was  listened  to  throughout  with 
the  greatest  attention,  and  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge, 
in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Furnivall 
for  the  very  instructive  and  interesting  lecture 
he  had  given  them,  remarked  upon  their  indebt- 
edness to  him  as  Englishmen  for  endeavouring 
to  spread  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  works 
of  our  great  poets,  and  so  worthily  striving  to 
raise  the  tastes  of  the  people  in  the  direction  of 
aspirations  for  pure  literature,  especially  at  a 
time  when  so  many  worthless  publications  were 
in  circulation. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  H.  Bedford,  the  secretary,  and,  after  being 
unanimously  accorded,  was  suitably  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Furnivall,  when,  with  the  usual 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  ohairman,  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
members,  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  18th 
inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  Mr.  John  G.  Hall  was  duly  elected 
Associate. 

A doubt  was  thrown  on  the  statement  that 
Mr.  CharleB  Questel,  of  Paris,  had  died,  as  had 
already  been  announced. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Eastlake)  said  that  at  the 
last  meeting,  when  the  discussion  took  place  on 
“The  Hope  of  English  Architecture,”  Sir  Ed- 
mund Beckett,  who  was  present,  was  asked  to 
say  a few  words  with  regard  to  the  matter,  but 
at  the  time  he  did  not  respond  to  the  invitation. 
Since  then,  however,  he  had  written  his  views 
on  the  subject,  which  were  embodied  in  a letter, 
and  the  question  now  was,  whether  the  letter 
should  be  read  before  the  meeting,  or  appear 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  “ Transactions.” 

After  some  discussion,  the  letter  was  read. 

The  secretary  then  stated  that  amongst  the 
books  presented  to  the  library  recently,  were 
some  from  Professor  Lepsius,  through  Professor 
Donaldson,  and  it  was  a matter  of  great  con- 
gratulation that  the  Institute  were  in  possession 
of  nearly  all  the  works  of  this  eminent  archi- 
tect. Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Page  during  his  tour  as  Pugin 
Student  of  1874,  which  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  C.  Hadfield,  jun.,  Fellow,  then  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Restoration  of  the  Lodge  at 
Sheffield  Manor,”  of  which  we  have  given  par- 
ticulars on  more  than  one  occasion.* 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  chair- 
man said  that  the  building  referred  to  was  one 
of  great  historical  interest,  but  into  that  ques- 
tion it  would  not  be  their  province  to  enter; 
he  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  made 
concerning  the  work  of  restoration  which  was 
being  carried  out. 

Mr.  S.  I.  Tucker,  “ Rouge  Croix  ” who  accom- 
panied the  members  of  the  British  Archreolo- 
gical  Association  during  August,  1873,  said  that 
he  had  carefully  examined  the  arms  upon  a 
stucco  cornice,  and  identified  them  unquestion- 
ably as  the  bearings  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  the  custodian  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  he  being  the  trusty  counsellor  and  faithful 
servant  of  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Morris  confessed  his  surprise  that  the 
author  of  the  paper  called  the  work  at  Sheffield 
Manor,  which  had  been  restored,  “ a lodge.” 
The  proper  name  of  it,  he  thought,  must  be  a 
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gate-house,  for  then  it  would  come  into  analogy 
with  such  a building,  as  gate-houses  were 
attached  to  all  important  mansions  of  that  time  ; 
and  he  supposed  it  was  an  old  Dutch  fashion 
introduced  by  Henry  VII.  and  his  followers. 
They  had  examples  of  this  at  Lincoln’s-inn, 
Lambeth  Palace,  and  St.  James’s  Palace,  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  Therefore,  there  must  have 
been  some  important  officers  who  inhabited  that 
part  of  Sheffield  Manor,  or  else  it  was  used  for 
some  special  occasion  they  were  not  acquainted 
with. 

The  Chairman  could  not  believe  that  this 
“ lodge  ” was  a gate-house  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  but  it  might  very  probably  have 
been  the  residence  of  Borne  high  officer  in  con- 
nexion with  the  castle. 

Mr.  Tucker  Baid  that  there  was  a tradition  that 
Queen  Mary  tried  to  escape  from  the  castle,  and 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  wishing  to  put  her  in 
better  keeping,  constructed  this  lodge.  There 
was  in  the  Heralds’  College  a letter  in  which  the 
Earl  stated  his  intention  of  sending  to  London 
for  a plan  of  a lodge,  which  was  no  doubt  built 
for  the  better  security  of  the  Earl’s  prisoner. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Leader,  of  the  Sheffield  Archaeolo- 
gical Sooiety,  in  response  to  the  Chairman,  said 
that  supposing  the  lodge  in  question  was  built 
for  the  better  security  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
it  was  a curious  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
place  which  had  not  been  destroyed,  as  was 
the  case  in  all  the  other  buildings  where  the 
unfortunate  queen  was  detained.  If  it  was  true 
that  this  place  of  confinement  was  bond  fide, 
much  interest,  he  was  of  opinion,  attached  to  the 
building.  With  regard  to  the  long  gallery  of 
the  building,  it  was  unfortunately  fast  falling 
into  decay,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  be 
restored  to  a respectable  appearance,  especially 
as  Cardinal  Wolsey  lodged  here  at  the  time  of 
the  mortal  sickness  which  seized  him,  terminat- 
ing his  career  four  days  afterwards  at  Leicester. 
Among  some  papers  which  Mr.  Leader  had 
examined  at  the  British  Museum,  he  had  come 
across  an  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Sheffield  Manor,  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  long  gallery  was  known  as  the  Wolsey 
Gallery. 

Mr.  Hadfield,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Morris,  stated 
that  Hunter,  in  his  description  of  Sheffield 
Manor,  spoke  of  the  building  in  question  a3  “ a 
portex-’s  lodge,”  and  it  was  certainly  a place 
which  had  been  arranged,  he  considered,  for 
some  special  purpose.  At  the  time,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  told  Lord  Burleigh  of  the  plan  of 
the  lodge  which  he  was  bxiilding  at  Sheffield 
Manor. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  reader  of  the  paper, 
moved  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brandon,  was  passed. 

Before  the  meeting  separated,  a communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Hei’bert  Carpenter  was  read,  with 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  New  Shoreham 
church,  and  which  had  been  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments attached  to  the  Institute. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  awarding  the  Gold  Medal  would 
take  place  on  the  15th  of  March,  instead  of  the 
1st  of  March,  as  previously  arranged. 


THE  ROYAL  THAMES  YACHT  CLUB. 

This  club,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  president,  having  last  year 
renewed  the  lease  of  their  club-house  in  Albe- 
marle-street,  Piccadilly,  have  re-opened  it  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  after  the  completion  of 
considerable  alterations  and  entire  re- decoration. 
Amongst  the  former,  a new  billiard-room,  new 
lavatories,  and  a new  serving-room,  have  been 
added,  and  extensive  changes  and  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  in  the  office  arrange- 
ments on  the  basement  story.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  club  accommodation,  a number  of  bed- 
rooms have  also  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
members. 

The  general  works  and  the  decorations  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Warne  it  Son,  of 
Soho-square,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David 
Brandon;  and  the  kitchen  fittings  by  Messrs. 
Barron  & Wilson,  of  Charing-cross.  The  club 
consists  of  over  eight  hundred  members. 


Reduction  of  Wages. — From  200  to  300 
engineers  and  fitters  have  been  paid  off  at  the 
Barrow  Steel  and  Ironworks  in  consequence  of 
their  refusing  to  accept  a reduction  of  4 per 
cent,  in  their  earnings. 
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BUILDING  MATERIALS, 

AS  REPRESENTED  AT  VIENNA. 

Few  things  are  likely  to  prove  more  instructive 
to  the  architect,  or  to  the  builder,  than  a com- 
parative  view  of  the  character  of  building 
materials,  as  now  employed,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  on  the  Continent.  For  such  a glance 
the  reports  and  technical  papers  relating  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  furnish  valuable  information. 
The  collections  of  building  materials  there  ex- 
hibited were  of  sufficient  importance  to  prove 
of  great  interest  to  the  engineer,  the  architect, 
and  the  builder,  although  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  a clear  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  whole 
of  them  ; as  they  were  divided  into  two  groups, 
and  scattered  through  the  various  galleries,  the 
pavilions,  and  the  grounds. 

The  United  States  sent  specimens  of  a fine 
red  sandstone,  known  as  Connecticut  freestone. 
This  stone  is  much  employed  in  New  York  ; as  its 
appearance  is  much  in  its  favour,  and  it  is  easily 
worked.  The  price  is  about  half  that  of  granite. 
A yellow  sandstone,  easy  to  cut  and  to  carve, 
was  exhibited  from  Cleveland,  Ohio ; and  speci- 
mens of  granite  from  Vermont ; and  of  red, 
white,  black,  and  red-grained  marble;  completed 
the  list  of  the  American  exhibits  of  this  class. 

From  England,  the  specimens  forwarded  were 
principally  those  of  artificial,  rather  than  of 
natural,  building  materials.  Of  the  latter,  the 
samples  of  slate  were  most  worthy  of  notice, 
and  far  excelled  any  from  other  countries.  A 
slab  from  the  Welsh  Slate  Company  was 
9 ft.  10  in.  long,  and  6 ft.  3 in.  wide,  weighing 
32  owt.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  scale  of 
size,  plates  of  only  four  hundredths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  were  also  shown.  Fine  building 
materials,  including  sandstones,  limestones,  and 
clay,  were  contributed  from  Canterbury,  in  New 
Zealand ; and  Queensland  sent  specimens  of 
marble  and  of  clay. 

Amongst  artificial  building  materials,  the  first 
place  seems  to  have  been  accorded  to  the  Port- 
land oement,  which  is  manufactured  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Medway.  The 
materials  employed  are  chalk  and  clay,  and  the 
works  are,  for  the  most  part,  situated  on  the 
chalk,  the  clay  being  brought  to  the  manufactory 
from  a distance.  In  the  cement  works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  the  white,  or  upper  chalk, 
in  a portion  of  which  flint  bands  and  nodules 
occur,  is  used.  On  the  Medway,  the  gray,  or 
lower  chalk,  in  which  much  siliceous  matter  is 
distributed  through  the  mass,  so  that  it  serves 
for  a very  fine  material  for  interior  work,  is 
employed.  The  clay  is  the  common  dark  blue 
day,  which  is  obtained  in  any  requisite  quantity 
along  the  shores  of  the  confluent  rivers.  It 
consists  of  68  per  cent,  of  silica,  12  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  15  per  cent,  oxide  of  iron,  with  a small 
quantity  of  alkaline  matter,  and  a trace  of  lime. 

Cement  is  manufactured  either  by  a wet  or  a 
dry  process.  In  the  former,  some  four  parts  of 
gray  chalk,  or  three  of  white,  mixed  with  one  of 
clay,  are  ground  with  water  in  a mill,  until  they 
attain  the  consistency  of  cream.  This  is  allowed 
to  flow  from  the  mill  into  settling-tanks ; whence 
it  is  removed,  when  dry,  to  hot  plates.  It  is 
then  burnt  in  a kiln,  and  finally  reduced  to 
powder  in  a grinding-mill. 

The  dry  process  is  muoh  used  on  the  Continent. 
The  chalk  and  clay  are  first  dried,  then  broken 
up,  and  then  ground  between  vertical  stones. 
The  powder  is  placed  in  a pug-mill,  and  mixed 
with  water  containing  freshly. burned  chalk,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  calcined  soda,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  measures  of  powder  to  one  of 
water.  The  semi-fluid  thus  produced  is  cut  into 
bricks  as  it  issues  from  the  pug-mill,  in  a con- 
tinuous stream  10  in.  wide  and  5 in.  deep.  Those 
blocks  are  removed  on  boards,  dried,  baked  in  a 
kiln,  and  finally  ground  to  powder.  It  will  be 
seen  that  although  the  latter  is  called  a dry,  and 
tho  former  a wet,  process,  the  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  amount  of  water  which,  in  one  or  the 
other  series  of  operations,  is  first  mixed  with 
calcareous,  argillaceous,  and  siliceous  matter, 
and  afterwards  driven  off  by  heat. 

The  selenitic  mortar  invented  by  Lieutenant- 
(leneral  Scott,  R.E.,  is  another  artificial  building 
material,  described  in  the  same  reports.  The 
process  of  production  consists  in  mixing,  with  the 
water  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  mortar,  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime,  in  the  form 
of  either  plaster  of  Paris,  gypsum,  or  green 
vitriol.  The  water  and  sulphate  are  first  mixed 
in  a pan,  the  lime  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture 
is  worked  into  a creamy  paste.  After  grinding 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  the  sand,  burnt  clay, 
■or  other  ingredient  used  in  the  composition  is 


added,  and  the  whole  is  ground  for  ten  minutes 
more.  It  is  claimed  that  by  this  invention 
ordinary  lime  can  be  at  once  converted  into  an 
excellent  cement-like  mortar,  which  sets  rapidly 
and  well,  and  can  be  used  for  masonry,  concrete, 
or  plasterers’  work. 

General  Scott  applies  a modification  of  the 
same  process  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  He 
mixes  one  part  with  lime,  eight  or  ten  parts  sand  or 
burnt  clay,  and  produces  bricks  which  are  said 
to  be  ready  for  use  in  about  ten  days  after 
pressing,  without  being  burned.  The  addition 
of  Bulphur  to  the  lime  used  is  also  said  to  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  swelling  of  the 
brick,  from  the  water  absorbed  by  the  lime  in 
process  of  stacking. 

An  invention  of  posterior  date  to  that  of  the 
selenitic  mortar,  is  General  Scott’s  sewage 
cement.  The  principle  of  this  manufacture  is 
the  precipitation  of  the  solid  ingredients  of 
sewage,  and  the  removal  of  their  organic  con- 
stituents by  burning.  In  the  mineral  deposit 
which  is  left,  substances  are  present  which  are 
analogous  to  the  components  of  the  limestones 
that  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic 
cement.  The  residue  after  calcination  bears  the 
nearest  affinity  to  Portland  cement,  which  is 
produced  by  calcining  three  parts  of  chalk  with 
one  of  clay.  But  the  state  of  comminution  in 
which  the  material  existed  in  tho  sewage  is 
such  as  to  make  the  mixture  more  homo- 
geneous than  in  the  case  of  the  Portland  process. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  the  calcined  resi- 
duum is  said  to  be  valuable  as  manure,  not  only 
from  the  lime  which  it  contains,  whioh  would  be 
of  service  on  arenaceous  or  argillaceous  soils, 
but  also  from  the  presence  of  from  1 to  2 per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  on  this  element 
that  the  utility  of  sewage  as  manure  principally 
depends.  The  organic  matter  contained  in  sewage 
is  not  a material  which  the  roots  of  plants  can 
assimilate.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  danger  in 
case  of  neglect. 

In  pottery,  the  exhibits  do  not  appear  to  have 
come  up  to  the  number  or  quality  of  those  which 
we  have  hitherto  described  as  displayed  at  South 
Kensington.  The  encaustic  tiles  of  Messrs. 
Minton,  made  from  Kaolin  and  various  coloured 
clays,  dried,  and  pressed,  the  glaze  being 
obtained  from  felspar,  are  well  known.  Mr. 
Robert  Minton  Taylor  exhibited  a novelty,  under 
the  name  of  mosaic  tiles.  They  consist  of  small 
cubes  of  about  ^ in.  on  the  Bide,  olosely  com- 
pressed in  a powerful  press,  and  afterwards 
burnt.  A third  speciality  consisted  in  the 
majolica  tiles,  made  of  white  clay,  with  drawings 
either  painted  or  printed,  partly  under  and 
partly  on  the  glazing.  While  small  in  number, 
these  exhibits  were  exquisite  in  quality. 

The  natural  building  materials  supplied  from 
France  contained  a large  collection  of  slates  from 
the  Ardennes.  Roofing  slates,  in  thickness  of 
from  i in.  to  -fa  in.,  ranged  in  colour  from  a pale 
red  to  a clear  pale  blue.  Other  specimens 
exhibited  enamelled  paintingson  a highly  polished 
dark  ground,  of  the  natural  colour.  A beautiful 
fine-grained  white  sandstone  is  supplied  from  the 
Dr6n.  French  marbles  are  numerous  and 
excellent.  The  fine  Griotte  d’  Italie  and  Griotte 
Compan  marbles  are  dark  red,  with  spots  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  white  veins.  They  come  from 
the  quarries  of  Felines-Hautpoul  (Herault).  The 
Languedoc  is  another  marble  from  the  same 
quarries,  with  white  spots,  and  dark  in  veins.  A 
light  red  marble,  with  spots  of  a darker  red, 
comes  from  the  Hautes  Pyrenees.  The  Brbche 
Imperiale  is  a light-coloured  marble,  clouded  with 
red  and  grey,  spotted  with  red  and  yellow,  and 
darkly  veined.  It  is  quarried  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone.  The  Grande  Antique,  from  La 
Rochelle,  has  an  almost  uniform  red  hue.  A 
dark  green  marble,  veined  here  and  there  by 
both  lighter  and  darker  streaks,  which  takes  a 
beautiful  polish,  comes  from  the  Basses  Alpes. 
A fine  white  statuary  marble,  not  unfit  to  com- 
pete  with  those  of  Italy,  is  quarried  in  the 
Haute-Garonne,  and  known  as  the  Blanc  de 
Beat.  The  transparent  onyx  marbles,  with  which 
we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  our- 
selves acquainted  at  South  Kensington,  are  not 
found  in  France,  but  are  imported  from  Mexico. 
A similar,  but  somewhat  inferior  quality,  is  found 
in  Algiers. 

The  art  tiles  manufactured  by  M.  Deck,  and 
those  of  M.  Collinet,  both  of  Paris,  are  excellent 
in  design  and  in  execution,  although  their  price  is 
too  high  to  allow  of  a very  general  introduction 
of  this  decorative  material.  The  bright  colours 
employed  by  M.  Deck  are  heightened  by  a peculiar 
glaze;  most  of  the  designs  are  Persian.  M. 
Collinet  has  succeeded  in  the  production  of  large 


tiles — some  as  much  as  a metre  square.  A special 
process,  called  dmail-cloisonnd,  is  applied  to  these 
large  panveaux.  A white  glaze  is  first  placed 
on  the  tile.  On  this  the  design  iB  painted  in 
black.  During  burning,  the  enamel  contracts, 
which  gives  a relief  to  the  drawing,  the  colours 
of  which  are  heightened.  A panel  of  3 ft.  3 in. 
square,  thus  finished,  costs  from  141.  to  18i. 

In  coarser  pottery,  and  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  France  was  not  a formidable  competitor 
with  ourselves.  Some  curved,  wedge-shaped, 
and  dove-tailed  bricks,  constructed  for  different 
special  purposes,  were  sent  from  Meziferes. 

The  Boulogne  cement  is  a remarkable  manu- 
facture, well  known  in  France.  Its  ordinary 
colour  is  yellow,  but  it  is  made  into  blocks  of  a 
pale  blue  tint.  Plates  of  two  metres  long  by  one 
wide,  and  not  more  than  j in.  in  thickness,  were 
exhibited  with  perfect  surfaces.  Thirty  bricks, 
placed  one  on  another  in  a pile,  united  by  this 
cement,  were  suspended  from  a beam.  The 
hydraulic  lime  of  Lapage-du-Thiel  is  produced 
in  large  quantities  in  the  Ardeches.  As  much 
as  18,000  cubic  feet  per  diem  is  turned  out  from 
thirty -four  furnaces,  which  use  from  80  to  100 
tons  of  coal.  The  slacking  of  the  burnt  lime- 
stone, which  is  carried  on  in  sheds,  is  aided  by 
jets  of  steam.  Ten  days  are  required  to  pul- 
verise the  mass,  which  is  then  passed  through 
bolting-machines.  The  residuum  is  ground  and 
made  into  cement.  This  lime  is  used,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  harbour  work,  in  the  form  of 
btton,  or  concrete  ; blocks  of  which  were  ex- 
hibited that  had  been  unde?  water  for  twenty- 
five  years,  without  showing  any  signs  of  change. 
The  cement  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  bolting- 
machines,  mixed  in  equal  proportions  with  sand, 
make  good  water-pipes,  with  smooth  and  even 
surfaces.  A proportion  of  three-parts  sharp 
new  sand  to  one  of  the  cement  makes  a service- 
able brick.  Coloured  tiles  of  various  hues, 
paving,  pedestals,  and  other  architectural  requi- 
sites, are  made  from  the  same  material. 

The  “carton  pierre”  of  MM.  Hardouin  and 
Lefevre,  of  Paris,  is  largely  employed  for  archi- 
tectural decoration  in  that  city.  Its  superiority 
to  plaster  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why  the  attempt  made,  sometime  since, 
to  introduce  this  material  into  London  has  not 
been  attended  by  more  signal  success. 

The  native  marbles  of  Belgium  may  compete 
with  those  of  France.  Some  very  beautiful  kinds 
are  found  in  the  province  of  Namur.  The  Qrive 
Q4rard  is  of  a light  grey  colour,  with  small  black 
spots  distributed  regularly  over  the  whole  sur- 
face. The  Lilas  is  of  a brighter  grey,  with 
white  and  also  very  dark  spots.  The  Florence  is 
of  a reddish  grey  colour,  with  brown  Bpots  ; the 
Coquille  is  bluish  black,  with  light  spots,  in  the 
form  of  mussel-shells ; the  Ma/rbre  Bois  shows  a 
fibrous  pattern  on  a black  ground.  A pure  black 
marble,  from  Mazy-Galzines,  is  remarkable  for 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  worked,  a 
quality  very  rare  in  black  marbles.  It  is  worth 
as  much  as  15s.  per  cubic  foot.  Inferior  marble 
suitable  for  pavements,  can  be  obtained  for  a 
part  of  this  price. 

Roofing  slates  from  Luxembourg  are  divided 
into  fifteen  different  classes,  varying  in  thickness, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  French  slates,  from  in.  to 

Tff  in- 

Fire-clays  are  wrought  in  the  province  of 
Namur,  varying  in  colour,  from  an  almost  per- 
fect white,  to  dark  bluish  grey,  and  reddish 
brown.  Fire-proof  bricks,  of  a superior  quality, 
are  priced  at  from  32s.  to  40s.  per  ton.  Hearth 
blocks  for  welding  furnaces  fetch  as  much  as 
64s.  per  ton.  Fire-bricks,  from  the  province  of 
Liege,  are  compressed  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
and  afford  a dense,  oompact  material  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

The  bricks  of  Holland  are  described  as  Bound 
and  durable,  though  not,  as  a rule,  well  finished. 
The  corners  are  rounded,  and  the  surfaces  coated 
with  sand.  They  appear  to  be  well  burnt 
through,  without  vitrification  on  the  outside, 
and  are  dense  and  very  hard.  The  largest  size 
is  8f  in.  by  4^  in.  by  2 in. ; and  the  price  varies 
from  20s.  to  40s.  per  1,000.  The  second  size  is 
6*  in.  by  6£  in.,  by  l-^  in, ; for  which  the  price 
is  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  mille.  Clinker  bricks  are 
supplied  for  paving.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  prices  of  machine-made  bricks  are  2 or 
3 per  cent,  higher  than  of  those  which  are  made 
by  hand. 

Wall-tiles  of  white,  pale  blue,  and  lavender, 
of  tho  well-known  old  Dutch  patterns,  vary  in 
price  between  60s.  and  80s.  per  thousand.  The 
usual  size  is  9 in.  by  6 in.  Millions  of  these 
tiles  are  made  annually  at  Utrecht,  a little  under 
5 in.  square,  and  costing  from  8 to  10  centimes 
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each,  or  about  64s.  per  thousand.  They  are  also 
produced  in  finer  qualities,  at  prices  from  60s.  to 
68s.  per  thousand. 

Denmark  has  shown  but  little  of  its  building 
products,  Messrs.  Erichsen's  roofing  tiles  being 
almost  the  sole  exhibit.  These  are  Bolid,  flexible, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
bnilder.  Sweden  only  exhibited  small  speoimens 
of  her  rich  and  varied  stores  of  building-stones, 
granite,  porphyry,  marbles,  and  limestones. 

The  varied  and  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  in  all  that  forms  the  material 
of  the  bnilder,  the  sculptor,  and  the  decorator, 
was  well  and  completely  represented  at  Vienna. 
The  Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry, 
and  Trade  exhibited  a fine  collection  of  stones 
for  building,  quarried  and  worked  in  Italy. 

The  physical  conformation  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  is  such  as  to  leave  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  mineral  products  of  that  country  are  in 
no  way  inferior  to  those  of  Italy.  Indeed,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Logrono,  there  is  said  to  occur 
excellent  coal,  while  bituminous  shale  is  the  only 
combustible  mineral  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted as  native  in  Italy.  Many  specimens  of 
building- stone  were  sent  from  Spain,  chief 
among  which  may  be  noted  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  pure  alabaster  from  Guadalajaro.  Fine 
dark-coloured  slate  is  found  in  the  same  pro- 
vince. Marbles  of  various  kinds  are  quarried 
in  the  Balearic  Islands  ; and  hydraulic  limes  and 
cements  are  also  produced  in  Spain.  Encaustic 
tiles,  manufactured  by  Signor  Nolla,  of  Valencia, 
are  exported  in  large  numbers  to  Italy  and  to 
South  America.  Messrs.  Soto  y Tello,  of  Seville, 
manufacture  tiles  coloured  with  white,  greon, 
blue,  and  black,  made  after  designs  taken  from 
the  works  of  the  Alhambra,  in  the  repairs  of 
which  building  they  are  employed.  Nothing, 
however,  of  merit  approaching  that  of  the 
famous  Buen  Retiro  faience  was  forthcoming 
from  Spain  in  1873.  In  Portugal,  mining  in- 
dustry has  of  late  taken  a fresh  start,  under  the 
impulse  given  by  a modification  of  the  laws 
regulating  mines  and  quarries.  Marbles  were 
exhibited  from  Estremas,  and  very  fine  dark 
slates,  some  of  which  were  almost  black,  are 
found  in  the  district  of  Oporto. 

The  most  numerous  and  most  complete  series 
of  exhibits  of  building  materials  to  be  seen  at 
Vienna  came,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
either  from  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor,  or  from  those  of  his  German  brothers. 
Under  the  latter  head,  the  Mining  Commission  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  contributed  a fine  collec- 
tion of  some  180  specimens  from  the  quarries  of 
these  provinces.  These  comprehend  granite, 
gneiss,  porphyry,  various  sandstones,  limestones, 
and  marble.  The  dark  yellow  sandstone  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Halle  was  represented  by  a large 
lion,  sculptured  from  the  material.  A grey  sand- 
stone from  the  same  exhibitors  was  formed  into  a 
pedestal  supporting  a bust  of  the  Crown  Prince. 

The  granite  from  Silesia  is  remarkable  for  its 
excellence.  A carefully-wronght  slab,  16  ft.  long, 
12  ft.  4 in.  wide,  and  7 in.  thick,  was  sent  from 
Saarau,  in  this  district.  The  slate  quarries  of 
Lehesten  have  been  carried  on  since  the  tenth 
century.  The  colour  of  the  slate  is  dark  blue, 
and  its  imperishable  character  is  explained  by 
the  chemical  analysis,  which  shows  64  per  cent, 
of  silicic  acid,  17  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  13 
per  cent,  of  various  oxides,  combined  with 
4 per  cent,  of  water,  and  but  little  more  than 
1 per  cent,  of  carbon  and  carbonate  of  lime ; the 
slate  is  fine  in  grain  and  regular  in  cleavage, 
producing  plates  as  thin  as  '04  inch.  The  price 
also  is  low,  and  the  consumption  very  large. 

The  Saxon  serpentine,  from  the  stoneworks 
of  Zoblit.z,  appears  to  be  free  from  the  usual 
defect  of  this  very  beautiful  material ; a defect 
to  which  the  serpentine  of  our  own  south, 
western  district  is  liable,  namely,  the  numerous 
cracks  that  divide  the  mass,  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  the  quarrymen  to  extract  large  and 
sound  blocks.  In  the  Norman,  and  also  in  the 
Florentine  work,  in  which  this  material  is  used, 
the  pieces  are  very  small.  The  Zoblitz  Company, 
however,  produce  not  only  large  blocks,  but 
veneers  for  covering  surfaces  of  stone,  and  their 
work  has  attained  a high  degree  of  excellence. 
The  usual  colour  of  this  serpentine  is  a dark 
green  ; but  black,  red,  and  yellow  varieties  also 
occur,  and  are  used  with  good  effect  in  mosaic. 

The  “ cajalith  ” of  M.  Schmidt,  of  Dresden, 
is  a beautiful  artificial  building  material,  the 
composition  of  which  is  kept  secret  by  the  in- 
ventor.  It  is  nearly  white,  fine  in  grain,  and 
olosely  resembles  marble  in  appearance.  When 
first  made  it  is  plastic,  and  may  be  moulded  into 
any  required  form.  It  subsequently  sets,  and 


becomes  extremely  hard.  It  can  also  be  made 
of  any  desired  colour,  but  the  specimens  of 
mosaic  formed  from  cajalith,  made  in  imitation 
of  various  natural  stones,  had  suffered  from  ex- 
posure to  the  weather.  As  much  as  50  tons  of 
this  material  is  now  produced  per  month. 

A tufa,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Laacher 
Sea,  near  Andernach,  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  appearance,  in  this  region,  of  this  light, 
durable,  volcanic  material,  which  cuts  with 
almost  the  facility  of  chalk;  and  to  the  abund- 
ance of  which,  in  Italy,  the  introduction  of  the 
vault,  as  an  ax’chitectural  feature,  may  with 
great  justice  be  attributed.  The  Andernach 
tufa,  however,  is  blue ; that  of  the  south  of 
Italy  is  of  a pale  yellowish  brown.  The 
analysis  of  the  former  shows  it  to  contain 
52  per  cent,  of  silicic  acid,  15  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  and  11  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
It  has  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  Normans, 
for  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  cement.  As 
many  as  twenty-five  cement-makers  competed 
at  Vienna  from  Germany.  The  tertiary  clay, 
and  the  chalk,  of  Riigen  and  Stettin,  and  the 
deposits  near  the  mouth  of  the  larger  rivers,  as 
for  instance  near  Einden,  which  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Medway,  are  used  for  this 
manufacture.  Light  yellow  bricks,  inlaid  tiles, 
glazed  decorative  plates,  terra-cotta  columns  and 
capitals,  a terra  - cotta  statue  of  Germania, 
mosaic  tiles  for  pavements,  fire-bricks  and  blocks 
for  blast-furnaces,  large  clay  retorts,  up  to  the 
weight  of  1£  ton,  glazed  tiles,  and  white  Dutch 
tiles,  gilded  and  brightly  enamelled,  are  exhibits 
which  say  much  for  the  industry  of  the  clay- 
woi’kers  of  Germany. 

Artificial-roofing  materials  are  also  much  in 
use  in  Austria.  There  were  twenty  - three 
exhibitors  of  felt,  paper,  wood,  and  various 
cements,  for  this  purpose.  Herr  Irmes,  of 
Berlin,  works  up  1,500  tons  of  raw  material  into 
roofing  material  per  annum.  Zinc  plates, 
coloured  red,  black,  and  white,  in  imitation  of 
tiles,  were  taken  from  a x’oof  in  Munioh,  where 
in  twenty-seven  years  they  had  suffered  but 
little  loss  of  weight.  Considering,  however, 
the  conducting  power  of  metal,  the  instances 
can  be  but  few  in  which  a wise  architect  would 
substitute  a thin  zinc  plate  for  a sound  and 
impervious  tile. 

The  building-stones  of  Austria  are  numerous 
and  excellent.  White,  light  grey,  blue,  and 
yellow  varieties  of  limestone  are  quarried  in  the 
Vienna  basin.  The  Wollersdorf  stone  is  distin- 
guished for  great  hardness  and  purity  of  colour. 
The  Miihlendorf  limestone  is  of  a similar  quality, 
although  in  places  it  contains  crystals  of  dolo- 
mite. A blue  and  yellow  stone,  from  Sommerein, 
extremely  hard  in  its  lower  bed,  is  known  as 
Imperial  stone.  A fine  white  statuary  limestone 
is  found  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Neusiedeler. 
A fine  sandstone,  which  has  been  nsed  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  at 
Vienna,  is  from  St.  Margarethen.  A fine  red 
sandstone,  variable  as  to  quality,  is  quarried  at 
Brun  am  Steinfeldt,  and  also  at  Baden.  The 
Vienna  or  Karpathen  sandstone  is  of  a bluish- 
grey  colour,  with  a fine  quartz  base,  cemented 
by  lime  and  clay.  It  disintegrates  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Marbles  are  found  in  Carinthia.  Quarries  of  a 
dark  red  marble  have  recently  been  opened  at 
Arnoldstein.  A light-blue  marble-like  stone, 
with  dark  veins,  which  takes  a high  polish,  and 
a fine-grained  white  and  reddish  limestone,  with 
green  veins,  are  largely  used.  Tufaceous  lime- 
stone is  also  frequent  in  Carinthia.  It  is  light, 
and  easily  quarried.  Most  of  the  slate  used  in 
Austria  oomes  from  the  Silesian  and  Moravian 
provinces,  which  possess  good  qualities  of  green 
and  of  dark  blue  slates. 

In  the  Lengau  valley  about  30,000  tons  of 
materials  are  annually  worked  up  into  hydraulic 
lime  and  cement.  In  Vienna,  50,000  tons  of 
cement  and  hydraulic  lime,  and  12,500  tons  of 
gypsum,  are  annually  made  and  sold.  Near 
Steinbriick,  in  Styria,  an  argillaceous  marl  slate 
and  a dark  blue  limestone  have  been  quarried 
for  the  same  purpose  for  fourteen  years. 
Building  blocks,  composed  of  broken  stone  and 
cement,  are  manufactured  at  Vienna. 

The  brick  industry  of  Austria  is  also  very 
active,  a thousand  million  of  bricks  having  been 
turned  out  from  the  various  factories  in  1870. 
The  Wienenberger  bricks,  from  their  acknow- 
ledged excellence,  are  chiefly  used  for  publio 
buildings.  The  Wienenberger  Company  pro- 
duce also  tiles  and  objects  in  terra-cotta,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  these 
works  that  tho  building  for  the  Exhibition  cf 
1873  was  completed  in  time. 


SCOTTISH  COLLEGES. 

A sum  of  money  approaohing  nearly  to  one 
third  of  a million  pounds,  is  about  to  be  dis- 
bursed in  tho  extension  of  one  college  in 
Scotland  and  the  foundation  of  another.  The 
one  college  that  has  existed  for  centuries  is  to 
be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  intellectual 
advancement,  and  the  other  college  has  to  be- 
gin its  life  and  make  its  history,  which,  con- 
sidering the  commercial  growth  of  the  town  is 
certain  to  be  a flourishing  one.  Edinburgh  is  to 
extend  its  university ; Dundee  is  to  found  its 
college.  A short  story  of  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  these  towns  may  prove  interest- 
ing and  useful. 

Previously  to  the  Reformation  Edinburgh  pos- 
sessed no  university  ; the  convent  of  the  Grey- 
friars  was  endowed  by  James  I.  (of  Scotland), 
and  several  learned  men  were  brought  from  the 
Continent  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  edu- 
cational seminary  in  the  city.  Soon  after  the 
Reformation  the  magistrates  of  the  city  and  the 
Protestant  clergy  formed  the  design  of  a college 
for  the  education  of  youth ; but  it  was  not  till 
years  after  that  they  were  enable  to  carry  their 
designs  into  execution.  The  germ  of  the  idea  of 
erecting  a university  in  Edinburgh  is  to  be  found 
in  the  will  of  Robert  Reid,  Bishop  of  Orkney, 
who  dying  in  the  year  155S  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  8,000  marks  Scottish  money  towards  founding 
a college  in  Edinburgh  for  the  education  of  young 
men.  The  legaoy  of  tho  good  Bishop  of  Orkney 
was  not  received  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
till  1582 ; but  in  the  meantime  they  had  pur- 
chased of  the  last  provost  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  the  Kirk  of  Field  the  precinct  of  the 
church  for  the  site  of  their  intended  college,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1581,  when  the  Scottish 
hierarchy  had  lost  its  power,  that  a grant  was 
passed  for  erecting  the  designed  college  in  tho 
buildings  occupied  by  the  collegiate  ohurch  of 
St.  Mary-in-the-Fields,  and  in  1583  its  first 
professor  was  appointed.  Maitland  tells  us  that 
“where  the  principal  of  the  college’s  house  is 
situated  stood  that  of  the  Provost  of  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  which  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder  in  the 
year  1567  to  screen  the  murder  of  that  unhappy 
prince,  Henry,  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland,”  and  he  also  informs  us  that  at  this 
time,  “ the  provostry  of  the  Kirk  of  Field,  to- 
gether with  the  Monasteries  of  the  Black  and 
Grey  Friars,  standing  without  the  wall  of  Edin. 
burgh,  were  greatly  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  enemies  ; wherefore  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  extend  the  town  wall  round  the  same  for  their 
better  security.”  James,  like  his  immediate  de- 
scendant, Charles  I.,  was  a warm  friend  of 
learning,  so  far  as  university  education  was  con. 
cerned,  and  took  considerable  pains  to  nourish 
this  infant  institution.  He  watched  over  it 
with  a paternal  care.  In  1617,  when  the  teachers 
in  the  University  were  at  least  six,  James  VI., 
who  then  visited  his  native  kingdom,  conde- 
scended to  become,  as  it  were,  its  godfather, 
desiring  it  thenceforward  to  be  designated 
“The  College  of  King  James,”  and  in  addition 
to  this  kindness  gave  it  what  he  called  “ a 
royal  god-bairn  gift”  in  the  shape  of  certain 
lands  and  tithes  in  the  counties  of  Lothian  and 
Fife.  After  this  it  received  various  lesser  bene- 
factions. Cromwell  bestowed  on  it  an  annuity 
of  2001.,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
William  III.,  who  endowed  it  with  3001.  yearly. 

The  design  of  the  University  at  first  received 
considerable  encouragement  from  the  foundation 
of  a library,  which  had  been  bequeathed  in  1580 
by  Clement  Little,  advocate,  for  the  use  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  the  magistrates 
immediately  appropriated  to  the  service  of  their 
infant  seminary.  This  collection  of  books  was 
more  numerous  than  valuable;  but  it  afterwards 
received  some  important  accessions.  The  poet 
Drummond,  of  Hawthornden,  enriched  its  shelves 
with  many  useful  works,  among  which  were  a 
few  of  the  early  editions  of  Shakspeare’s  sepa- 
rate plays.  In  those  early  days  the  College  was 
accessible  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  by  a 
narrow  lane,  then  known  as  the  Wynd  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Field,  now  as  College 
Wynd.  Facing  down  this  humble  lane  was  the 
gateway  of  the  College,  displaying  a richly 
ornamented  architrave.  The  wynd  itself, 
strange  as  the  averment  may  now  appear,  was  the 
abode  of  many  of  the  professors.  The  illustrious 
Joseph  Black  lived  at  one  time  in  a house  adja- 
cent to  the  College  gate.  In  an  adjoining  house 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born,  August  15,  1771. 
Robert  Chambers  writes,  among  his  remini, 
sconces  : — 

“ In  the  course  of  a walk  through  this 
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part  of  the  town  in  1825,  Sir  Walter  did  me 
the  honour  to  point  out  the  site  of  the  house  in 
which  he  had  been  born.  On  his  mentioning 
that  his  father  had  got  a good  price  for  his  share 
of  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  taken  down  for 
the  public  convenience,  I took  the  liberty  of 
jocularly  expressing  my  belief  that  more  money 
might  have  been  made  of  it,  and  the  public  cer- 
tainly much  more  gratified,  if  it  had  remained  to 
be  shown  as  the  birthplace  of  a man  who  had 
written  so  many  popular  books.  ‘ Ay,  ay,’  Eaid 
Sir  Walter,  ‘ that  is  all  very  well,  but  I am 
afraid  I should  have  required  to  be  dead  first, 
and  that  would  not  have  been  so  comfortable, 
you  know.’  ” 

In  1768  a px’oposal'was  made  public  for  re- 
building the  college  after  a regular  plan,  but  the 
American  war  prevented  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  the  design.  In  1785  the  magistrates  set 
on  foot  a subscription  for  erecting  a new  struc- 
ture, according  to  a design  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Robert  Adam.  But  this  plan,  after  it 
had  been  partially  carried  out,  was  altered  and 
modified,  and  the  building  was  finished  in  con- 
formity with  a design  furnished  by  the  late 
W.  H.  Playfair,  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram. 

Adjoining  the  college,  and  forming  part  of  it, 
is  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  which  was 
designed  by  the  late  Captain  Fowke,  and  is  con- 
structed of  the  same  stone  as  the  original 
university, — that  of  Oraigleith, — whioh  may  be 
termed  the  Portland  stone  of  Scotland.  It  was 
founded  in  1861  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Consort,  and  inaugurated  by  his  sou  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

Of  Dundee  there  is  little  to  be  said.  About 
200  years  ago  Dundee  had  its  one  church  (the 
most  magnificent  remnant  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  in  Scotland),  its  one  tavern,  and  its 
guard.house.  Ships  came  to  its  harbour  and 
only  asked  for  stout  lads  and  men  to  man  them ; 
but  in  1616  Mr.  James  Glegg  left  his  chair,  as 
professor,  in  St.  Salvator’s  College,  St.  Andrews, 
to  bo  chosen  rector  of  the  Dundee  Grammar 
Schools,  with  a salary  of  16J..13s.  4d.  yearly,  the 
quarterly  fees  of  the  scholars  being  6 pennies. 
In  1822  there  flourished  a teacher  of  mathe- 
matics,  by  name  John  Davidson,  whose  death 
for  many  years  was  greatly  deplored  by  those 
who  wished  to  beoome  students  of  navigation. 
In  1785-86  an  academy  was  opened,  which  ex- 
pired in  1792,  but  which  was  revivified  by  a 
grant  of  6,000Z.  from  the  legacy  of  the  Messrs. 
Webster,  merchants  in  London,  and  natives  of 
Dundee.  The  latest  contribution  of  Dundee  to 
the  interests  of  intellectual  enlightenment  is  the 
Albert  Institution,  which  was  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a cost 
of  20,0001.,  and  opened  in  1869.  Dundee  com- 
pared with  Edinburgh  is  but  a town  of  yester- 
day, but  it  is  most  creditable  to  the  former  to 
see  that  though  the  proolivities  of  the  inhabitants 
are  for  “ the  sea,  the  open  sea,”  they  are  deter- 
mined to  provide  an  education  at  home,  which 
will  keep  up  and  ennoble  still  further  the  race  of 
men  who  have  by  their  industry  and  intelli- 
gence brought  into  notice  the  town  of  " Bonny 
Dundee.” 


DESIGNS  FOR  THE  GOLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY. 

In  reply  to  the  liberal  advertisement  of  tho 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  there  were  twenty  com- 
petitors for  tho  premiums  offered  for  tho  best 
designs  for  articles  above  30  oz.  in  weight, 
twelve  for  articles  under  30  oz.  in  weight,  six 
for  those  offered  for  models,  three  for  articles 
in  silver,  and  two  for  chasing  or  repoussd 
work.  Under  the  first  heading  a prize  of  501. 
is  awarded  to  W.  Clausen,  for  a clever  work ; 
and  251.  each  to  R.  Lunn,  and  W.  F.  Randall  (a 
design  for  tea  service  with  some  meritorious 
points).  Under  the  second  head  (articles  less 
than  30  oz.  in  weight),  a prize  of  251.  is 
awarded  respectively  to  F.  W.  Sharp  (design  for 
a cup,  with  groups  of  figures  on  it),  and  to 
J.  J.  Shaw.  Owen  Gibbons  gets  251.  for  a 
model  of  a work  over  30  oz.  in  weight ; and 
Thos.  A.  Crichton  and  E.  H.  Stockwell  257.  each 
for  articles  in  silver.  Tho  model  of  a plate, 
with  figures  in  low  relief,  by  George  Morgan, 
deserves  recognition.  The  defect  observable  in 
most  of  the  designs,  as  well  those  that  are 
rewarded  as  those  that  are  not,  is  want  of 
simplicity.  They  are  for  the  most  part  greatly 
overdone. 

The  designs  may  be  seen,  without  payment,  at 
the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  inTufton-street, 
Westminster. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  COAL. 

The  official  Exhibition  Report  on  the  production 
of  coal,  published  by  J.  Pechar,  of  Teplitz,  and 
Dr.  A.  Peez,  of  Vienna,  contains  some  interest, 
ing  information  on  that  head.  According  to 
these  statistics,  England’s  production  of  that 
valuable  commodity  in  1866  was  greater  than 
that  of  all  the  other  coal-producing  countries  of 
which  statistics  are  published  taken  together. 
In  that  year  the  total  amount  of  coal  raised  was 
184,693,742  tons,  to  which  England  contributed 
as  mucli  as  103,069,804  tons, — a surprising  in- 


Countries. 

Production  in  1866. 

Production  in  1872. 

Rate  of  Increase 
per  cent. 

England  

103,069,804 

125,473,273 

21-73 

Germany  

28,162,805 

42,324,469 

50-27 

United  States  

21,856,000 

41,491,135 

8983 

France  

12,260,085 

15,900,000 

29-68 

Belgium 

12,774,662 

15,658,948 

22-57 

Austro-Hungary  

4,893,931 

10,443,998 

113-41 

Russia  

264,455 

1,097,832 

31513 

Australia  

774,000 

942,510 

21-77 

Other  Countries  

638,000 

2,943,659 

361-38 

Total 

184,693,742 

256,275,824 

38-75 

since  1839,  when  the  production  from 

English  coal-mines  was  only  31,502,193  tons, 
i Altliough  between  the  years  1S66  and  1872  tho 
English  production  had  considerably  augmented, 

| other  countries  had  gone  ahead  at  a still  more 
I rapid  rate,  so  that  in  the  latter  year  England 
may  be  considered  beaten  ; for  in  that  year  the 
total  production  amounted  to  256,275,824  tons, 
of  which  England  contributed  only  125,473,273 
tons. 

A comparison  of  the  total  coal  production  of 
I the  globe  in  1866  with  that  of  1872  is  afforded 
| by  the  following  table  : — 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  as  regards 
the  rate  of  increase,  England,  with  the  exception 
of  Australia,  takes  last  place  in  the  list  of  coal- 
producing  countries,  but  that,  as  to  production 
de  facto,  Bhe  is  still  considerably  ahead  of  all 


competitors.  Another  interesting  compilation 
contained  in  the  Vienna  Report  is  the  following 
table,  which  supplies  information  as  to  the  amount 
to  which  the  different  countries  contributed  in  the 
total  production  of  coal  in  1872 


Countries. 

Production  in 
1872. 

Tons. 

Per  cent, 
of  Total 
Production. 

Population. 

SS 

England  

Germany 

United  States 

France 

125,473,273 

42,324,469 

41,491,135 

15,900,000 

15,658,948 

10,443,998 

1,097,832 

942,510 

2,943,659 

48-96 

16-52 

1619 

6 20 
6-11 
4-07 
0-43 

0- 37 

1- 15 

31,817,108 

41,058,139 

38,650,000 

36,469,875 

5,081,260 

35,904,435 

82,172,022 

1,958,650 

260,810,980 

78S7-15 

2061-68 

2147-02 

871-95 

6156-33 

581-76 

2672 

962-40 

22-57 

Austro-Hungary 

Russia 

Australia 

Other  countries  

One  of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the 
Vienna  Report  is  that  treating  of  the  production 
of  coal  in  Austro-Hungary,  where  lately  brown 
coal  has  begun  to  be  used  to  a large  extent. 
The  great  demand  for  fuel  for  railways,  steamers, 
and  steam-engines  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as 
furnaces,  has  compelled  the  Austrians  to  utilise 
their  precious  treasuries  of  coal  to  a degree 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  plentiful 
supply  stored  below.  What  vast  strides  Austria 
has  made  in  this  respect,  tho  following  figures 
will  show  : — From  1848  to  1871,  the  mileage  of 
her  railways  increased  886  5 per  cent.,  the 
raising  of  coal,  keeping  pace  with  the  railways, 
by  970-18  per  cent.,  and  the  production  of  pig- 
iron  123-4  per  cent.  Tho  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  Austrian  coal-mines  was,  in  1871, 
67,664,  against  59,517  in  1870,  and  53,994  in 
1869. — Zeit-wng  des  Vereins  deutscher  Eisenbahn- 
Verivaltungen. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  GAS  WORKS. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  session 
on  the  12th  of  January,  the  paper  read  was  on 
“ The  Construction  of  Gasworks,”  by  Mr.  Harry 
E.  Jones,  C.E. 

The  subject  of  the  paper  was  the  consideration 
of  what  types  of  gas-making  appliances  were 
cheapest  in  construction  as  well  as  most  efficient 
in  action.  The  site  should  be  selected  chiefly 
for  facilities  in  receiving  and  delivering  material 
by  road  and  water.  Every  section,  of  which  the 
most  important  was  the  retort-house  with  its 
contents,  should  bo  so  constructed  as  to  admit 
of  extension  without  involving  destruction. 
Opinions  were  divided,  whether  the  house  was 
best  with  the  retorts  upon  tho  ground  level,  or 
on  a “stage.”  The  author  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  when  there  was  a ready  sale  for 
coke  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  stage-houses 
as  fast  as  it  was  made,  a saving  of  labour,  as 
compared  with  the  ground-floor  house  was 
effected ; but  not  when  the  coke  had  to  be 
stacked  outside  the  house.  A comparison  of  the 
manufacturing  wages  for  the  year  1873  of  those 
metropolitan  gas  companies  employing  stage 
retort-houses  and  others  using  ground. floor 
houses,  showed  a saving  by  the  former  of  '48d. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  cost  of  a stage  retort-house,  complete 
with  retorts  and  fittings,  and  having  suitable 
coal  stores,  ranged  from  double  to  three  times 
that  of  the  simpler  form  of  house  for  the  same 
capability  of  production.  The  cost  of  the  stage 
house  was  not  less  than  from  16,000Z.  to  18,000Z. 
per  1,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  per 
diem,  or  8,000Z.  more  than  the  ground-floor 
house.  This  would  require,  at  the  usual  rate  of 
interest,  800Z.  per  year,  to  which  much  be  added 
tho  wear  and  tear  at  2Z.  per  cent.  = 160Z., 
making  an  annual  extra  charge  upon  working  of 
960Z.  Allowing  a deduction  for  extra  labour  on 
coke,  the  net  saving  was  probably  about  £d.  per 
1,000  cubio  feet  of  gas.  Supposing  tho 
maximum  annual  make  to  be  203,670,000  cubio 
feet,  the  saving  on  this  quantity  would  amount 
to  282 Z.,  which  fell  short  of  the  extra  annual 
charge  by  678Z.  Of  the  various  retorts,  tho 
round  form  was  undoubtedly  the  strongest  and 
most  enduring,  and  the  oval  the  weakest ; but 
the  latter  and  the  D-shape  were  capable  of 
working  heavier  proportional  charges.  Tho 
greater  the  number  of  retorts  within  one  oven, 
and  worked  by  one  furnace,  the  greater  tho 
economy  in  fuel ; as  the  surface  of  the  enclosing 
walls,  and  pro  tanto  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation, 
were  thereby  reduced  in  proportion  to  tho 
capacity  for  carbonisation. 

The  effect  of  the  high  temperature  at  which 
coal  was  best  carbonised  was  that,  through  the 
dip  pipes,  tho  liquid  contents  of  the  hydraulic 
main  were  subjected  to  a continuous  blast  of 
gas  from  the  white-hot  sides  of  tho  retort.  The 
stagnant  tar,  therefore,  was  boiled  until  its 
fluidity  was  gone.  This  produced  pressure  on 
the  retoi’t,  causing  loss  through  its  pores,  active 
deposition  of  carbon  on  its  sides,  and  a constant 
choking  of  the  ascension  pipe,  near  the  mouth- 
piece especially,  but  more  or  less  throughout  its 
length,  occasionally  even  implicating  tho  |— j -pipe. 
There  were  many  propositions  to  remedy  these 
stoppages,  and  to  do  away  with  the  hydraulic 
seal  altogether.  Of  these,  none  would  bear  com- 
parison for  safety  and  effectiveness  with  the  con- 
trivance they  aimed  at  displacing.  The  fault 
lay  not  in  the  hydraulic  seal,  but  in  the  con- 
dition of  its  contents.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  was  how  to  keep  the  tar  in  the  hy- 
draulic main  sufficiently  fluid.  The  author  found 
that  an  extra  length  of  8 ft.  of  ascension 
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and  dip  pipe,  interposed  between  the  retort  and 
the  hydraulic  main,  reduced  tho  average  tempe- 
rature within  the  latter  36°.  The  deposit  of 
pitch  then  ceased,  and  no  further  stoppages  were 
experienced.  There  was  little  prospect  of  the 
intermittent  process  of  carbonising  by  manual 
labour  being  superseded  by  a continuous  system 
actuated  by  steam  power.  None  of  the  sugges- 
tions with  this  aim  had  justified  their  adoption 
on  a working  scale.  Even  the  modified  advan- 
tage of  substituting  steam  power  for  manual 
labour  seemed  difficult  of  realisation.  Of  this 
last,  a thorough  trial  at  Beckton  had  ended  in  its 
being  for  the  present  abandoned.  The  form  of  the 
condenser  was  immaterial  so  long  as  it  was 
extensive  enough,  and  did  not  separate  the  tar 
and  liquor  until  the  desired  minimum  tempera- 
ture was  reached.  This  should  be  near  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to 
avoid  condensation  of  naphthaline  and  loss  of 
illuminating  power  in  distribution.  Of  ex- 
hausters, the  best,  known  as  “ Beale’s,”  had  a 
rotary  action.  The  washer  and  scrubber  were 
next  considered. 

The  purifiers  should  be  capable  of  holding 
such  a bulk  of  material  that  its  interstices  might 
contain  a considerable  volume  of  gas,  and  reduce 
the  velocity  with  which  the  latter  were  passed 
in  contact  with  it.  The  capacity  should  vary 
with  the  density  of  the  purifying  material. 

Gasholders,  with  their  tanks,  were  a portion 
of  the  plant  which,  next  to  retort-houses,  figured 
most  prominently  in  a company’s  capital  ac- 
count, and  therefore  afforded  the  engineer  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  economy  in  construction.  The 
holders  should  be  teiescopic,  developing  a double 
storage  capacity  for  the  single  expense  in  tank. 
The  proportion  of  the  height  of  the  holder  to  its 
diameter  should  be  regulated  by  the  maximum 
amount  of  pressure  required,  subject  to  the 
value  of  the  ground  occupied.  At  the  same 
time  a height  in  each  lift  of  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  diameter  was  undesirable.  Gasholders 
might  be  light  in  weight  without  sacrifice  to 
their  efficiency.  The  iron  sheeting  need  not  be 
thicker  than  No.  12  Birmingham  wire  gauge, 
weighing  4 38  lb.  per  square  foot.  The  pressure 
of  the  gas  within  assisted  in  maintaining  their 
shape  ; and  tho  sides  needed  little  framing  be- 
yond good  top  and  bottom  rings,  where  the  guide- 
rollers  were  attached,  and  a sufficient  number  of 
uprights  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  top  sheets. 
No  truss  framing  was  required,  as  the  sheeting 
might  rest  on  a cheap  scaffolding  of  wood  when 
the  holder  was  landed,  and  would  be  sufficiently 
sustained  by  the  gas  within  when  afloat.  The 
author  had  frequently  been  inside  gasholders 
inflated  with  air,  and  had  noticed  the  trussing 
hanging  from  the  distended  sheeting  of  the  top, 
being  practically  a burden  instead  of  a support. 
However  perfectly  a roof-framing  might  be  ad- 
justed, when  tbe  holder  was  lifted  by  internal 
pressure,  its  members  remained  rigid  while  the 
sheeting  stretched,  and  never  again  fitted  the 
framing.  At  ordinary  rates  of  iron,  gasholders 
of  the  kind  described  could  be  constructed,  for 
sizes  below  a capacity  of  300,000  cubic  feet,  at 
about  131.  per  1,00)  cubic  feet;  above  that  size 
the  cost  diminished  with  tho  increase  of  capacity, 
until  at  2,000,000  cubic  feet  81.  to  10Z.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  represented  the  cost.  A holder  for 
2,350,000  cubic  feet,  which  had  a slight  truss  in 
the  top,  had  been  executed  in  1866  for  the  Com- 
mercial Gas  Company  at  so  low  a rate  as  51. 13s. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  external  guide-framing 
should  be  Btrong  enough  to  sustain  the  inflated 
holder,  even  under  the  influence  of  a hurricane. 
At  the  same  time,  the  constituent  metal  could  be 
disposed  in  forms  developing,  far  more  than  was 
commonly  seen,  the  strength  due  to  the  weight 
of  iron  composing  its  members.  The  author  had 
been  impressed  by  the  elegance  and  general  fit- 
ness of  the  form  to  the  purpose,  exhibited  by 
the  guide-framings  of  the  original  gasholders,  at 
the  Bow-common  station  of  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company,  designed  by  Mr.  Croll,  C.E.  Gas- 
holder tanks  had  usually,  where  soil  permitted, 
been  built  of  either  brickwork  or  masonry,  well 
puddled  round  tho  walls  and  over  tho  bottom. 
Portlaud-cement  concrete,  in  some  cases  without 
puddle,  had  been  adopted  latterly,  notably  by 
Mr.  Livesey,  C.E.  Brick  tanks,  puddled,  ordi- 
narily  coat  6Z.  10s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
capacity  of  the  telescoped  holder  fitted  in  them, 
though  tho  cost  of  the  tank  for  the  Commercial 
Company’s  holder  was  as  low  as  5 Z.  5s.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet.  A concrete  tank  constructed  by  Mr. 
Livesey  had  been  completed  at  a saving  of 
2Z.  11s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  as  compared  with 
a brick  tank  of  the  same  capacity. 

As  an  argument  for  the  importance  of  cheap 


construction,  it  was  pointed  out,  that  the 
maximum  demand  for  gas  extended  only  for 
about  three  weeks  in  the  year,  falling  at  mid- 
summer by  as  much  as  two-thirds.  The  anoma- 
lous and  varying  rates  at  which  gas  was  sold, 
not  only  throughout  the  country,  but  even  withiu 
the  limits  of  London,  was  explained  by  the 
varying  proportions  between  the  quantity  of  gas 
manufactured  in  each  case  and  the  amount  of 
capital  employed.  The  difference  in  the  charge 
to  the  consumer  was  absorbed  in  meeting  the 
higher  charge  for  dividend  which  the  company 
with  the  larger  proportion  of  capital  required. 
This  difference  no  concentration  or  amalgama- 
tion could  overcome ; and  the  lesson  taught  to 
the  engineer  should  be  the  importance  of  endea- 
vouring, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  develop  the 
highest  efficiency  from  the  works  with  the  lowest 
expenditure  of  capital. 


OF  WATER-PIPES  BURSTING  WITH 
FROST. 

It  invariably  happens  at  this  season  of  the  year 
that  we  are  inundated  with  complaints  from 
correspondents  of  all  ranks  and  classes  about 
the  damage  done  to  property  by  water-pipes 
bursting,  and  boilers  exploding,  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  frost.  We  have  frequently  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  and  their  surrounding 
circumstances  ; and  have  also  repeatedly  pointed 
out  the  proper  remedies;  but  the  subject  seems 
to  be  one  of  those  which  needs  perpetual  repe- 
tition— like  the  warnings  we  are  constantly 
uttering  with  respect  to  gas  explosions,  or  death 
down  an  old  well. 

Although  the  frosty  weather  has  disappeared 
for  the  present  under  the  influence  of  the  gulf 
stream,  yet  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that 
this  high  temperature  will  continue ; and,  at  all 
events,  the  lesson  we  have  to  teach  is  worth  re- 
membering even  although  another  year  should 
pass  by  before  it  can  receive  a practical  applica- 
tion. At  all  events,  a good  story  of  this  kind  is 
none  the  worse  for  being  twice  told. 

The  physical  cause  of  a water-pipe  bursting 
during  frost  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be,  well 
known,  for  it  is  simple  enough.  Water  which 
turns  into  ice,  or  freezes  at  tho  temperature  of 
32°  Fahrenheit,  expands  about  one-fifth  part  of  its 
volume.  Freezing  is,  in  point  of  fact,  just  a 
process  of  crystallisation — a process  which  the 
sugar-refiners  of  these  latter  days  well  under- 
stand to  their  profit.  Expansion  immediately 
bursts  the  water-pipe,  and  it  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever  of  what  the  material  may  be  composed. 
Lead,  tin,  copper,  iron,  steel,  even  an  Armstrong 
gun  (properly  plugged)  must  yield  to  this  irre- 
sistible force,  which  is  destined  by  nature,  as  all 
geologists  know,  to  remove  mountains  ; and,  as 
all  builders  know,  to  destroy  work. 

Keeping  these  principles  in  view  the  question 
arises  how  are  we  to  prevent  this  action  of  frost 
on  this  specific  point  ? Stronger  pipes  are  out  of 
the  question,  for  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
pressure  directly.  Can  we  not,  then,  by  some 
method  evade  it  or  diminish  it  indirectly  P The 
answer  is,  to  some  extent,  we  can.  In  the  first 
place,  we  can  diminish  the  heat  - conducting 
power  of  the  metal  tube  by  encasing  it  with 
cloth,  rope-yarn,  sawdust,  charcoal,  or  any 
similar  non-conducting  material,  which  acts  on 
the  principle  of  delaying  for  a time  the  action 
of  the  low  temperature  on  the  water-pipe.  In 
the  second  place,  we  can  insert  in  exposed 
situations  in  the  lead  or  iron  pipe,  an  interior 
tube  of  vulcanised  india-rubber,  which  is  still 
elastic,  or  in  this  oase  resilient  at  a much  lower 
temperature  even  than  zero,  and  which  yields 
accordingly  to  the  process  of  expansion.  We 
believe  that  both  of  these  methods  have  been 
tried  with  success  in  various  parts  of  this 
country ; but,  we  must  add,  with  partial  success 
only ; and  they  have  been  found  totally  in- 
effective in  climates  like  Upper  Canada  and  the 
Northern  States,  where  (as  tho  late  Professor 
Agassiz  onco  jocularly  remarked)  the  tempera- 
ture is  low  enough  to  freeze  hydrogen.  The  truth 
is,  that  no  process  of  confining  water  under  such 
condition  as  a severe  frost  will  prevent  its 
destructive  power,  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances. 

Tho  best  and  surest  method,  therefore, — the 
only  ultimate  and  effectual  method, — of  prevent- 
ing water-pipes  from  bursting  with  the  action  of 
frost,  is  to  keep  them  empty  duriug  its  con. 
tiuuance.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  retreat  before  a 
superior  force,  either  in  the  arts  of  construction 
or  in  the  art  of  war  ! And  the  simplest  method 
of  effecting  this  is  to  provide  an  ordinary  stop- 


cock at  the  basement  floor,  with  a small  tap 
immediately  above  it — the  former  to  shut  off  the 
water,  the  latter  to  empty  the  pipes.  Several 
ingenious  inventions  of  a self-acting  nature  have 
been  made  to  this  purpose,  although  we  do  not 
remember  any  of  them  to  have  been  brought 
into  practical  use.  But  the  real  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  a good  architect  ehould  not  permit 
the  possibility  of  his  water-pipes  bursting.  There 
are  parts  of  the  wall  in  every  house  which  never 
by  any  possibility  can  sink  to  the  temperature 
of  32° — close  to  a hot-air  flue,  for  example,  or 
to  the  kitchen  chimney  ; and  that  is  the  proper 
quarter  to  carry  up  the  supply-pipe  of  the 
cistern.  A special  provision  may  be  made  some- 
times in  the  Bhape  of  a well,  running  from  base- 
ment-floor to  attics,  in  which  the  whole  water- 
pipes,  waste-pipes,  and  soil-pipes  are  fixed,  easily 
accessible,  and  so  protected  from  the  external 
air  and  the  action  of  frost. 

This  should  especially  be  the  case  where 
hot  water-pipes  are  concerned,  which  are  con- 
nected with  our  modern  kitchen  ranges,  and 
from  which  so  many  (sometimes  fatal)  accidents 
constantly  arise. 


WALLASEY  SOCIAL  CLUB  AND 
CONCERT  HALL. 

Tms  new  club  and  concert  hall  erected 
in  Manor-road,  Liscard,  has  been  opened  by  Mrs. 
James  Harrison,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the 
company  by  whioh  it  has  been  erected. 

The  building  is  situated  in  a central  position 
in  the  parish,  a few  hundred  yards  from  the 
village  of  Liscard,  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
The  principal  entrance  iB  from  Manor-road, 
opening  into  a large  recessed  porch,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  the  entrances  to  the  billiard- 
rooms,  These  rooms  have  four  tables  (two  in 
each)  and  benches  on  raised  platforms  around, 
with  windows  on  two  sides  ; and,  being  warmed 
by  hot  water,  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  with 
every  regard  to  comfort  and  completeness,  they 
will  no  doubt  prove  an  attractive  feature  in  the 
club  scheme.  At  the  back  of  these  rooms  are 
on  one  side  of  the  central  corridor  the  chess- 
room  and  the  refreshment-bar,  and  the  other  the 
library,  each  32  ft.  by  15  ft.,  the  bar  being  fitted 
up  with  the  usual  appliances,  including  a double 
lift  from  the  kitchen  below.  The  central  corridor 
is  10  ft.  wide  and  40  ft.  long,  and  leads  to  the 
staircase-hall,  which  is  16  ft.  6 in.  wide,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  the  committee-rooms,  each 
27  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft.  The  staircase  consists  of 
three  easy  flights  up  to  a broad  landing,  in  tho 
centre  of  which  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
concert-liall.  There  are  also  two  ante-rooms 
from  this  landing,  with  folding  - doors,  and 
larger  folding-doors  opening  direct  into  tho 
hall.  The  hall  is  75  fc.  by  45  ft.,  with  the 
addition  of  an  apsidal  recess  18  ft.  wide  at 
the  east  end  for  the  orchestra.  The  height  in 
the  centre  is  36  ft.  The  roof  is  of  open  pitoh- 
pine  timbers,  stained  and  varnished.  The  room 
is  lighted  by  six  corona  gaseliers,  warmed  by 
hot  water,  and  ventilated  into  two  large  ex- 
traction-flues at  the  back.  The  exterior,  built 
entirely  of  the  grey  bricks  made  on  the  ground, 
and  relieved  by  red  pressed  moulded  bricks  and 
stone.  The  style  adopted  is  free  Italian,  the 
treatment  being  bold.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
G.  E.  Grayson,  of  Liverpool,  the  work  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  James  Ridehalgb,  of  Liscard, 
who  commenced  operations  only  ten  months 
since.  The  cost  of  the  building,  we  believe,  has 
been  about  4.000Z.,  exclusive  of  the  land.  At 
the  rear  there  is  a piece  of  land,  enclosed,  which 
will  be  laid  out  for  bowling,  croquet,  quoiting, 
and  other  out-door  recreations. 


Fire  in  Eynsliam  Parish.  Church. — Much 
alarm  was  caused  here  on  Sunday  last,  about 
three  o’clock,  just  as  the  congregation  were 
assembling  for  Divine  worship,  by  the  discovery 
that  the  east  end  of  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  church  was  on  fire.  Fortunately  the  service 
was  in  tho  afternoon ; had  it  been,  as  usual,  in 
the  evening,  the  fire  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  remaiued  undiscovered  until  it  had  made 
serious  ravages,  the  roofs  of  the  south  aisle  and 
nave  being  new  and  constructed  of  deal,  covered 
with  tar-felt.  On  examination  it  was  found  that 
tho  purlin  was  burnt  through,  and  that  tho 
fire  had  extended  for  somo  distanco  under  the 
slates.  Thero  being  plenty  of  assistance  at 
hand,  all  further  danger  was  soon  arrested,  and 
the  damage  done  is  happily  not  great.  The  fire 
originated  at  the  top  of  a chimney  in  the  east 
’ wall  of  the  aisle,  connected  with  the  stove. 
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DWELLINGS  OF  WOEKPEOPLE  IN 
SWEDEN. 

The  manufacturing  and  artizan  classes  are 
estimated  at  about  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  of  Sweden.  Much  difference  prevails 
with  regard  to  their  dwellings  and  mode  of 
living.  In  the  north,  where  timber  abounds, 
the  agricultural  farmer  who  has  settled  in  a dis- 
trict, and  who  owns  part  of  the  adjoining 
forest,  will  cut  down  whatever  wood  he  requires 
for  his  houses,  of  which  he  often  has  several, 
and  for  his  barns  and  oattle-sheds.  These  are 
then  strongly  run  up  by  himself,  or  by  hired 
carpenters,  and  while  the  dwelling-houses  are 
inhabited  during  the  summer  months  by  himself 
and  his  family,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  be 
closed  during  the  long  winter,  and  for  him  to 
betake  himself  to  the  cattle-sheds,  where  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  fires  to  cook  food  for 
the  cattle  induces  the  peasant  to  partition  off  a 
dwelling-place.  The  barns  and  sheds  being  sub- 
stantially built,  such  an  arrangement  is  pro- 
ductive of  a great  saving  of  fuel,  and,  during 
deep  snow  and  bad  weather,  of  some  other 
advantages.  How  it  affects  health  we  do  not 
hoar. 

Here  is  the  institution  of  the  “ Torpare,”  one 
which  is  peouliar  to  Sweden,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  pioneer  of  cultivation  in  a country 
where  a great  portion  of  the  soil  is  still  in  its 
primeval  condition.  In  order  that  large  pro- 
prietors may  be  able  to  count  upon  a certain 
number  of  workmen  every  year  sufficient  to  till 
their  ground,  they  make  use  of  a portion  of  their 
land  hitherto  uncultivated  whereupon  to  esta- 
blish small  farms,  called  “ torp.”  A “torp” 
consists  of  a space  of  ground  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, upon  which  the  proprietor  has  raised 
the  necessary  buildings,  and  which,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  is  allotted  for  the  use  of  a 
workman  “ torpare,”  who,  in  consideration  of  this, 
and  without  further  wages,  is  bound  to  work  for 
a certain  number  of  days  per  week  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  master,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  less  value  of  his  “ torp,” — most  frequently 
one  to  three  days  per  week.  Besides  this,  he  is 
often  bound  to  execute  other  service,  such  as 
manufacturing  carts,  spinning  a certain  quan. 
tity  of  flax,  clearing  wood,  and  other  duties 
depending  upon  the  district  and  its  cus- 
toms. The  proprietor,  on  his  side,  is  bound  to 
keep  the  “ torp  ” in  good  repair,  furnish  the 
occupier  with  fuel,  and  pasturage  for  cattle,  and 
allow  him  the  use  of  his  beasts  of  draught,  in 
case  he  possesses  none  of  his  own. 

In  the  southern  districts,  where  wood  is  com- 
paratively scarce,  as  in  Skania,  the  peasant  was, 
until  lately,  compelled  to  build  his  house  of  a 
framework  of  timber,  and  to  fill  this  in  with 
clay, — a labour  in  whioh  he  was  assisted  by  his 
friends  and  neighbours,  who  were  called  together 
for  the  purpose,  he,  of  course,  rendering  the 
same  service  to  them  when  required.  Of  late 
years,  however,  bricks  have  been  introduced 
in  many  places,  and  are  now  used  instead  of 
clay. 

Almost  every  mine  smelting-house  or  factory 
of  any  size  has  houses  specially  built  as  dwell- 
ings for  the  workmen.  These  are  usually  the 
property  of  the  heads  of  the  establishment,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  neatness,  and  the 
care  with  which  each  little  piece  of  garden- 
ground  is  cultivated.  These  cottages  are  built 
of  wood,  and  generally  lodge  one  or  two  families. 
Such  an  arrangement  has  been  thought  prefer- 
able to  having  large  barrack-like  houses  ac- 
commodating many  persons  in  a small  space, 
both  on  moral  and  sanitary  grounds. 

At  Nankoping,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turing towns  in  Sweden,  detached  cottages  being 
too  expensive  to  build,  the  workmen  are  lodged 
in  the  barrack  style.  The  house  consists  of  a 
basement  and  first  floor,  besides  an  attic.  It 
contains  twenty-four  lodgings  for  married  work- 
men. Each  of  these  comprises  one  fair-sized 
room  and  a still  larger  kitchen,  besides  a spare 
room,  while  spacious  cellars  serve  to  keep  fuel 
and  provisions.  The  twenty-four  lodgings  are 
separated  in  such  a manner  that  only  two  per- 
sons use  the  same  entrance-door,  one  being  on 
the  ground-floor  and  the  other  on  that  above. 
The  attics  contain  four  large  rooms  for  unmar- 
ried workmen,  and  a reading-room  and  ante- 
rooms. The  court  in  front  of  the  house  is 
divided  into  allotments  for  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.  Two  adjoining  houses  are  set  apart  for 
the  bakery  and  other  offices.  The  library,  or 
reading-room,  contains  many  sources  of  informa- 
tion ; instructive  books,  newspapers,  and  geo- 
graphical  maps.  A great  inducement  to  a work- 


man to  practise  thriftiness  is  the  hope  of  one  day 
becoming  the  actual  possessor  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lives,  as  well  as  the  plot  of  ground 
attached  to  it,  which  ho  may  leave  to  his  chil- 
dren at  his  death.  Part  of  the  labourers’  homes 
built  by  the  Fahleur  Company  are  let  at  a cheap 
rate  to  their  workmen,  while  the  rest  are  the 
bond  fide  property  of  their  occupiers,  who  have 
purchased  them  by  easy  instalments  allowed 
them  by  the  company.  Those  at  Gefle,  which 
possess  in  addition  a piece  of  land,  are  sold  to 
the  workmen  at  cost  price,  varying  from  1101. 
to  1701.  apiece.  A part  of  the  price  is  paid  at 
certain  periods,  so  fixed  as  to  be  as  accom- 
modating as  possible  to  the  purchaser,  while 
the  remainder  is  mortgaged  on  the  property 
sold. 

Gothenburg  is,  however,  the  town  in  Sweden 
where  most  pains  have  been  taken,  and  most 
capital  expended,  in  providing  comfortable  lodg- 
ings for  the  working  classes.  The  Commnne  of 
the  town  has  subscribed  capital  and  given  land 
for  the  purpose,  and  one  of  the  results  is  a block 
of  ten  wooden  houses,  constructed  of  one  story 
only,  costing  nearly  3,0001.,  and  containing  seven 
sets  of  lodgings  of  two  rooms  and  a kitchen,  26 
of  one  room  and  kitchen,  and  14  of  Bingle  rooms 
furnished  with  an  economical  stove.  The  rents 
of  these  lodgings  vary  from  5s.  to  12s.  7d. 
per  month,  according  to  accommodation.  The 
revonue  of  the  whole  reaches  about  230Z.  per 
annum.  They  are  inhabited  by  118  persons, 
besides  38  children  under  12,  whose  condition 
may  be  understood  from  the  fact  of  their  paying 
insurance  upon  1,5611.  worth  of  movable  pro- 
perty in  their  rooms.  Such,  then,  are  the 
dwellings  of  skilled  workmen  in  Gothenburg, 
and  in  other  towns  where  the  lodging-house 
system  exists. 

In  Stockholm  the  poorer  classes  of  workmen 
often  sleep  several  in  one  room,  but  this  chiefly 
applies  to  day  labourers  and  those  who  cannot 
depend  upon  a weekly  salary.  The  artizans 
when  unmarried  occupy  one  room  apiece,  for 
which  some  pay  as  little  as  four  rix-dollars 
(4s.  6d.)  per  month  ; but  in  this  case  the  land- 
lord or  letter  of  the  room  sleeps  in  a small 
closet  of  it  during  the  night  and  makes  use  of 
his  lodger’s  room  while  he  is  absent  during  the 
day.  The  generality  of  the  rooms  are  low,  and 
not  very  well  ventilated,  especially  in  winter, 
when,  owing  to  the  cold,  double  windows  are 
nsed,  the  inner  ones  being  pasted  up  so  as  to 
exclude  all  the  air.  One  pane  is  often  made  to 
open,  but  this  is  frequently  not  the  case,  and  all 
ventilation  will  then  depend  npon  the  slight 
draught  between  the  door  and  stove.  The 
average  dimensions  of  the  rooms  in  the  model 
lodgings  are  16  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  11  ft.  high. 

The  house-rent  paid  in  Stockholm  by  artizans 
and  workpeople  averages  from  61.  to  141.  per 
annum,  according  to  their  means  and  the  re- 
quirements of  their  families.  The  higher  sums 
are  paid  for  two  or  more  rooms  and  a kitchen, 
generally  occupied  by  skilled  workmen,  who  can 
earn  90i.  to  lOOi.  a year.  The  ordinary  class  of 
men,  generally  single,  whose  earnings  do  not 
surpass  50 1.  to  60 J.,  content  themselves  with  one 
room  and  a kitchen,  or  even  with  one  room  alone. 
The  cost  of  their  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
saries may,  perhaps,  bo  double  that  of  lodgings, 
so  that  an  industrious  and  careful  man  may 
always  save  one-third  of  his  year’s  wages.  In 
a country  lying  between  such  widely  separated 
parallels  of  latitude  as  Sweden,  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  industrial  population  must  of  neces- 
sity differ  greatly  in  the  southern  provinces  from 
that  which  prevails  in  the  far  north,  articles  of 
food  and  consumption  changing  their  character, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  olimateand 
the  productive  power  of  the  soil.  Thus,  in 
Skania  and  the  districts  of  Culmar  and  Gothen- 
burg, the  agricultural  population  Bubsist  chiefly 
on  potatoes,  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  beans  and 
peas  being  cultivated  on  the  north  sea-board. 
Salt  herrings  are  much  used,  but  meat  is  seldom 
seen,  and  then  consists  of  smoked  pork,  as  the 
farmers  generally  are  breeders  of  pigs.  Oatmeal 
cakes  are  baked,  and  the  other  food  being 
wrapped  up  in  them  the  whole  forms  a tolerably 
palatable  meal.  In  the  far  north,  however,  this 
is  modified.  For  there  barley  is  the  only  cereal 
available,  everything  elsehaving  tobe  transported 
thither.  Potatoes  are  grown,  and  salt  fish  is 
stored  up  for  winter  consumption,  and  milk  is  to 
be  found  everywhere,  and  in  many  districts  in 
great  abundance. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  mining 
population,  who,  with  the  smelters  of  ore,  are 
generally  lodged  by  their  employers,  and  receive 
a large  proportion  of  their  wages  in  the  shape  of 


the  necessaries  of  life.  These  are  supplied  to 
them  at  prices  which  have  been  previously 
agreed  upon,  and  any  considerable  fluctuations 
in  their  market  value  are  equalised  by  a relative 
increase  or  diminution  of  wages  paid  to  the 
men. 

The  day’s  work  is  considered  to  cover  thirteen 
hours,  from  six  a.m.  to  eight  a.m.,  or  from 
five  a.m.  to  seven  p.m.  ; the  latter  in  the  case 
of  smiths  and  rough  workers  in  metal,  one  hour 
being  allowed  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for 
dinner. 

In  towns,  meat,  vegetables,  and  bread  are  to 
be  had  at  a tolerably  cheap  rate,  and,  taken  alto- 
gether, the  artizan  may  be  said  to  live  very 
comfortably. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TOOLS. 

AN  OVERLOOKED  CHAPTER. 

The  remarks  that  follow  are  applicable  to  the 
execution  of  workmanship  in  all  branches  of 
handicrafc;  but  considering  the  medium  through 
which  they  appear  they  are  more  particularly 
confined  to  building  operations.  There  is  an  old 
saying  still  current  among  workmen, — “ A good 
tool  is  half  the  work.”  Without  accepting  it  in 
its  literal  sense,  it  must  be  acknowledged  at  the 
same  time  that  good  tools,  presupposing  good 
workmen  handle  them,  considerably  expedite 
the  execution  of  work,  as  well  as  add  to  its 
more  clean  and  artistic  finish.  Numerous 
volumes  have  been  published  within  this  last 
century  and  a half  on  constructive  carpentry, 
joinery,  and  masonry,  but  in  one  and  all  there  is 
an  almost  complete  absence  of  advice  as  regards 
tools.  Within  these  last  few  years  some  very  good 
volumes  have  been  issued  affording  sound  scien- 
tific and  practical  instruction  in  tho  application 
of  geometry  to  the  development  of  forms  and 
surfaces  in  building  construction,  affording  the 
intelligent  mechanic  a more  clear  insight  to  the 
nature  of  his  work,  and  opening  readier  methods 
to  its  execution.  We  may  instance  the  works 
of  one  or  two  authors  which  have  been 
noticed  in  these  pages.  Mr.  E.  Wyndham 
Tarn’s  “ Practical  Geometry  for  the  Architect, 
Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Mechanic  ” ; and  his 
lately  published  work  on  “ Carpentry  and 
Joinery,”  are  both  excellent  volumes, — the  latter 
containing  an  account  of  various  operations  of 
the  joiners,  with  an  explanation  of  several  tech- 
nical terms  used  in  the  preparation  of  work. 
Volumes  of  a different  nature,  and  most  com- 
mendable of  their  kind,  are  those  of  Mr.  Robert 
Riddell  on  “ Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  Stair- 
building.” Neither  of  these  authors  has 
devoted  a chapter  to  tools,  though  a large 
amount  of  information  might  be  conveyed  in 
connexion.  In  some  books  and  so-called  manuals 
prepared  for  publishers  by  men  unconnected 
with  any  branch  of  the  architectural  or  building 
profession,  there  have  been  engravings  given 
of  workmen’s  tools,  and  the  operations  performed 
have  been  attempted  to  be  described  ; but  of 
practical  information  regarding  the  handling,  the 
adjustment,  or  keeping  in  order  of  tools,  or  the 
duty  of  workmen  or  masters  in  relation,  there 
has  not  been  a word.  Every  one  who  learns  a 
branch  of  trade  is  supposed  to  know  how  to  use 
the  tools  or  instruments  appertaining.  In  a 
builder’ 8,  cabinetmaker’s,  or  conchmaker’s  work- 
shop one  of  the  first  things  the  boy  apprentice 
is  put  to  do  is  perhaps  to  boil  the  glue,  or 
turn  the  grinding-stone.  The  latter  operation  is 
at  present  performed  in  many  shops  by  steam 
where  there  are  wood-working  machines,  but  in 
the  majoriiy  of  builders’  yards  in  town  or 
country  the  younger  apprentice  has  the  mono- 
poly of  the  grinding-stone.  This  is  ironically 
called  “doing  the  circular  work”  by  the  older 
hands,  and  it  is  a species  of  labour  not  at  all 
relished  by  the  raw  recruit.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a maxim  that  good  workmanship  cannot 
be  executed  with  bad  tools,  no  matter  how  skilful 
the  workman  may  be.  The  experienced  eye  will 
discover  the  defect,  and  if  it  can  be  hidden  from 
observation  it  will  be  only  when  much  time  and 
labour  are  sacrificed  that  might  have  been  saved 
had  the  workman’s  tools  been  in  proper  order.  Of 
course,  if  the  workman  is  an  inferior  hand,  or 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a “ botoh,” 
the  best  manufactured  plane  or  other  instru- 
ment, or  the  most  finely-tempered  or  keen 
steel,  will  avail  him  not.  There  is  an  art  or  a 
taste  essential  in  keeping  the  instruments  of  one’s 
craft  in  working  order,  and  the  young  workman 
that  is  careless  of  the  condition  of  his  tools  can 
have  no  love  for  his  work,  and  it  may  be  asserted 
it  will  do  him  no  credit.  If  a joiner  or  cabinet- 
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maker  requires  to  make  a glue-joint  the  plane 
known  as  the  “jointer”  is  the  proper  tool  to  use, 
though  the  trying-plane  may  be  pressed  into 
service  where  the  joints  intended  are  short. 
Indeed,  in  many  builders’  workshops  the  trying- 
plane  is  utilised  more  often  than  the  jointer. 
Although  good  joints  may  be  and  are  made  by 
good  workmen  by  the  ordinary  trying  plane,  it 
needs  that  the  mouth  of  the  plane  should  be 
close  and  the  plane-irons  well  ground  and  set. 
A trying-plane  being  nearly  in  as  constant  use 
as  a jack-plane,  cannot  maintain  for  any  con- 
siderable time  on  account  of  its  wear  and  tear, 
the  degree  of  excellence  necessary  for  jointing 
purposes.  A jointer  or  jointers  should,  there- 
fore, be  provided,  and  their  use  insisted  upon  in 
all  requisite  work.  It  was  formerly  customary, 
and  is  still  customary  in  many  builders’  and 
cabinet-makers’  workshops,  that  the  masters 
Bhonld  provide  the  jointers,  as  they  provided  the 
moulding.planes  and  sash-planes  and  other  tools 
not  generally  known  as  bench  tools,  or  carried  in 
the  journeyman’s  basket.  Tho  introduction  of 
wood-working  machinery  in  large  building  yards 
in  cities  and  towns  renders  the  purchase  of 
moulding-planes,  mortise  - chisels,  sash-planes, 
and  a few  other  hand  tools,  less  necessary  than 
formerly  on  the  part  of  workmen  or  masters. 
Thero  are  hundreds  of  workmen  in  town  and 
country  at  the  present  time  who  do  not  know 
how  to  grind  their  plane  - irons,  chisels,  or 
gouges,  or  properly  sharpen  their  hand-saw 
or  tenon-saws.  The  saw-sharpener  has  become 
a separate  branch,  and  workmen  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  or  sending  their  tools  to 
the  tool-makers,  or  rather  tool-sellers,  to  have 
them  set  and  sharpened,  or  hammered  when 
they  are  “ buckled  ” by  bad  usage,  or  from  other 
causes.  A good  grinding-stone  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  a builder’s  yard,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  builders  to  provide  it,  as  it  saves  time  and 
facilitates  the  execution  of  work. 

Plane-irons,  chisels,  and  gouges  for  joinery 
work  need  a good  bevel,  long  and  flat,  and  not 
round  or  curved  in  the  centre.  If  they  become 
much  round  in  the  length  of  their  bevel,  they 
cease  to  cut  or  work  with  ease.  Careless  or 
lazy  workmen  will  often  continue  to  use  the 
whet  or  oil-stone  for  days  after  the  grinding, 
stone  has  become  absolutely  necessary.  The 
usual  result  of  suoh  negligence  is  that  the  tools 
used  take  longer  to  do  the  work  required,  and 
do  it  badly,  or,  translated  in  other  words,  the 
workman  murders  time,  and  often  murders  the 
employer’s  stuff  or  materials  into  the  bargain. 
This  is  bad  enough,  without  taking  into  account 
the  workman’s  own  bad  temper,  engendered  as 
the  consequences  of  his  folly,  which  no  amount 
of  cursing  his  tools  will  rectify.  With  tools 
neatly  kept  in  order,  a skilled  workman  will 
always  perform  good  work.  The  roughest  tool 
in  the  workshop,  if  kept  to  its  allotted  work,  and 
kept  in  order,  will  facilitate  the  operations  of 
other  tools  that  follow  in  its  wake.  The  jack- 
plane  is  the  greatest  slave  of  the  joiner’s  bench, 
yet  it  needs  to  be  a competent  tool  for  its  work, 
and  not,  as  too  often,  treated  as  if  it  were  essen- 
tially a hack.  It  should  have  tho  same  care 
bestowed  on  its  keep  as  the  more  ambitious 
trying-plane,  that  traverses  its  work.  If 
the  jack  is  in  bad  condition,  the  more  trying 
will  be  the  labour  of  the  other,  and  tho  labour 
of  tho  workman  to  boot.  Planes  used  in  the 
working  of  soft  woods,  such  as  pine  and  deal, 
are  not  exactly  fitted  for  bard  woods.  The  cut- 
ting-iron ought  to  be  more  upright  in  planes  nsed 
bn  hard  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  oak. 
Cabinet-makers  know  this,  so  their  plane-irons 
are  placed  on  a less  rake  than  in  carpenters’  and 
joiners’  planes.  When  joiners  work  on  oak  or 
hard  woods,  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
adjust  tho  cap-iron  on  the  cutting-tool  closer  to 
the  sharpened  edge.  In  the  finishing  of  very 
feathery  hard  vein  wood,  the  position  of  the 
plane-irons  may  be  advantageously  reversed. 
Much  might  be  written  on  tho  ohoice  of  work- 
men’s tools,  the  proper  make  of  tools,  the  ma- 
terials of  tools,  and  the  artistic  and  workman- 
like manner  of  handling  or  using  tools.  It  is 
not  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into  details 
on  these  points.  Our  object  was  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a want,  and  give  a few  illustrations  of 
the  use  and  abuse  of  workmen’s  tools  by  work- 
men themselves.  We  quoted  one  adage  at  the 
commencement  of  our  remarks  ; we  will  end  with 
the  application  of  another.  “ Show  me  your 
companions,  and  I will  tell  you  what  you  are.” 
The  relevancy  of  the  saying  to  our  subject  is  un- 
questionable. Show  us  a workman’s  tools,  and 
we  will  read  you  his  character,  and  the  style  of  I 
his  workmanship. 


HOLLAR,  THE  ENGRAVER,  IN  SAVILE- 
ROW. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Art  Club,  in  pursuance  of 
a capital  system  adopted  by  them,  have  brought 
together  in  their  rooms,  with  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
S.  Addington,  F.  Seymour  Haden,  tho  Rev. 
James  J.  Heywood,  A.  Morrison,  and  It.  P.  Rou- 
pell,  Q.C.,  136  plates,  topograph ioal,  architec- 
tural, portraits,  and  illustrations  of  natural 
history,  by  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  which  will  enable 
those  who  have  not  before  studied  his  produc- 
tions, to  see  what  a remarkable  artist  he  was. 
A catalogue  of  the  selection  is  published  with  a 
sketch  of  his  life  prefixed.  It  was  not  a success- 
ful life,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word. 
Born  at  Prague,  in  1607,  he  studied  for  the  law 
until  the  troubles  that  came  upon  Bohemia  drove 
him  from  it,  and  allowed  him  to  take  np  art  as  a 
profession,  which  was  more  to  his  mind.  We 
find  him  successively  at  Frankfort,  Strasburg, 
Cologne,  and  then  at  Lintz  with  Thomas  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  brought  him  to  London,  where  he 
became  known  at  Court,  and  taught  drawing 
to  tho  prince  who  became  King  Charles  II. 
He  afterwards  married,  and  then  came  the  civil 
war,  which  forced  him  to  Basing-house,  during 
tho  siege  of  which  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
Obtaining  release  by  some  means,  he  passed  over 
to  Antwerp,  and  again  joined  Lord  Arundel,  who, 
however,  soon  after  died,  and  Hollar  worked  for 
the  Antwerp  publishers,  with  small  money 
result  to  himself.  Soon  we  hoar  of  him  in 
London  again,  where  the  English  publishers, 
according  to  all  aocounts,  treated  him  even  worse 
than  those  of  Antwerp.  The  Restoration 
did  little  for  him;  the  Great  Plague  of  1665 
oarried  off  his  son  and  stopped  the  sale  of  his 
works,  and,  his  first  wife  being  dead,  he  must 
needs  marry  again,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress, 
one  who  had  apparently  no  money  to  help  him 
out  of  it.  He  went  to  Tangier  for  the  king  to 
make  drafts  of  the  town,  and,  on  his  voyage  home, 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  Algerine  men-of- 
war.  We  may  not  further  particularise,  though 
the  story  draws  us  on.  He  again  got  to  work 
for  the  booksellers,  died  in  Gardiner-street, 
Westminster,  and  in  the  parish  register  of  St. 
Margaret’s  will  be  found  this  entry,  “Wences- 
laus Hollar,  buried  28  March,  1677.”  He  exe- 
cuted in  all,  for  the  pleasure  and  information  of 
the  world,  2,740  plates,  and  in  hia  last  illness  he 
implored  the  bailiffs,  who  were  then  in  the  house, 
not  to  take  away  the  bed  on  whioh  he  lay  until 
after  his  death.  We  agree  with  the  writer  of 
the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  catalogue  that  there 
would  be  something  affecting  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a life  thus  passed  in  unremunerative 
labour,  if  the  very  fact  of  its  being  unremunera- 
tive  did  not  suggest  that  with  Hollar  the  incen- 
tive to  exertion  was  not  so  much  gain  as  the  love 
of  his  art — if  we  might  not  with  good  reason 
hope  that  he  found  his  reward  and  forgot  his 
troubles  in  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  constant 
exeroise  of  his  art.  “ If  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culties under  which,  from  first  to  last,  his  work 
was  carried  on,  the  vicissitudes  and  hardships 
that  everywhere  attended  him,  we  may  well 
wonder  at  and  respect  the  spirit  and  mental 
elasticity  whioh  sustained  him  throughout,  and 
animated  him  in  his  range  of  subjects,  and  the 
freshness  of  his  treatment  of  those  subjects.” 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AT  HARROW, 
AND  HARROW  SCHOOL. 

We  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  refer  to  the 
activity  which  is  evident  at  Harrow,  and  to 
speak  of  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
various  new  buildings.  Two  of  these  we  illus- 
trate in  our  present  issue. 

Qymnasium  and  Workshops,  Harrow  School. — 
The  Harrow  School  Tercentenary  Fund  was 
raised  in  1872,  to  commemorate  the  foundation 
of  the  school  by  John  Lyon,  and  one  of  the 
immediate  results  has  been  the  erection  of  a 
gymnasium,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A., 
architect,  who  is  also  engaged  in  the  building, — 
now  near  completion, — of  the  Natural  Science 
Schools  and  Laboratories,  another  of  the  fruits 
of  this  fund.  The  Gymnasium,  which  was 
opened  last  summer,  has  also  a largo  series  of! 
workshops  on  the  floor  beneath,  intended  for 
the  recreation  of  the  boys,  and  for  their  study 
in  practical  mechanics,  though  not  yet  in  actual 
use.  Our  view  shows  the  interior  of  the  gym- 
nasium, looking  towards  the  gallery,  which  is 
available  for  fencing  and  other  olasses,  and  not 
only  for  spectators. 

There  was  a goodly  gathering  the  other  day,  > 
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and  a most  creditable  display  of  skill  for  the 
first  six  months’  use  and  instruction,  under 
Captain  Risk,  the  instructor,  and  we  congratu- 
late Dr.  Butler,  the  energetic  head-master  of 
Harrow,  on  this  addition  to  the  school.  Albeit, 
we  consider  the  new  Scientific  Buildings  not  tho 
less  needed. 

The  exterior  dimensions  of  the  Gymnasium, 
(which  adjoins  the  raquet-courts),  are  78  ft. 
long  and  44  ft.  wide,  giving  an  interior  main 
floor  of  63  ft.  8 in.  by  43  ft.,  with  a height  of 
23  ft.  up  to  the  eaves,  and  about  40  ft.  to  the  lantern 
top,  which  is  kept  somewhat  lower  than  originally 
intended,  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  famous 
view  from  the  school-yard  at  tho  top  of  the  hill. 
There  are  masters’  rooms  and  dressing-rooms, 
and  other  conveniences  right  and  left  of  the 
entrance,  and  below.  The  timbers  and  wood- 
work throughout  are  made  specially  strong,  and 
the  flooring  is  2 in.  thick,  to  allow  of  the  great 
strain  and  wear  and  tear  likely  to  come  upon  it. 
The  contract  price,  without  fittings,  was  about 
2,650Z.  The  building  is  well  lighted  by  win- 
dows from  one  Bide,  at  each  end,  and  from 
the  lantern  at  top ; also  by  gas  on  each  pier. 
It  is  warmed  by  Bacon  & Co.’s  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, and  by  open  fires.  There  are  several 
lengths  of  hose  attached  to  the  cistern  for  use 
in  case  of  fire,  though  the  supply  of  water,  we 
fear,  is  more  likely  to  be  wanting  than  to  be 
abundant  when  wanted.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Lander  (mason)  and  Kindell  (carpenter), 
of  Harrow.  The  walls  generally  are  of  stock 
bricks,  with  Borne  red  and  yellow  courses.  Ven- 
tilation is  secured  by  a series  of  openings  beneath 
each  window-sill,  closed  by  a flap  and  handle, 
and  the  windows  are  all  made  to  open  easily  by 
long  iron  lever  handles. 

The  Bite  was  given  by  the  governors  of  the 
school,  but  being  on  a steep  slope,  and  on  stiff 
clay,  great  care  was  neoessary  in  putting  in  the 
foundations,  especially  as  a series  of  buildings 
stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  immediately  above. 
All  this,  however,  has  now  happily  been  accom- 
plished without  accident. 

The  Public  Hall  in  Ha/irow. — This  structure, 
of  whioh  we  give  illustrations,  has  been  built  by 
a local  limited  company.  For  many  years  some- 
thing of  the  sort  has  been  required ; more  than 
one  attempt  has  been  made  to  erect  a building, 
and  tho  present  is  but  a modification  of  what 
was  at  first  intended.  It  has,  however,  so  far 
proved  a success.  Opening  in  April  with  over- 
flowing rooms,  and  a series  of  specially  good 
amateur  theatrical  performances,  the  accommo- 
dation, which  was  half  expected  to  bo  too  great, 
has  proved  rather  tho  reverse.  Owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  getting  side-windows,  the  roof 
had  to  be  designed  for  glazing,  and  the  inner 
ceiling  of  glass  is  made  sufficiently  ornamental 
to  be  in  itself  a decoration  by  day,  and  when 
lighted  up  at  night.  The  front  towards  the 
street  contains  a oloak-room  on  one  side,  and  a 
staircase  going  out  of  a central  lobby  on  the 
other.  Over  this,  on  the  first  floor,  is  a room 
25  ft.  5 in.  by  17  ft.  6 in.,  with  a balcony 
opening  into  the  hall,  or  closed  from  it 
by  a sliding  partition.  This  room  is  avail- 
able for  vestry,  local  board,  and  other 
meetings  of  tho  kind.  On  the  floor  above 
are  caretaker’s  rooms,  &c.  The  hall  itself  is 
56  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  24  ft.  to  cornice,  with  a 
total  height  to  top  of  glass  ceiling  of  36£  ft.  Tho 
orchestra  or  stage  is  16  ft.  deep  by  26  ft.  wide. 
It  is  inclosed  by  sloping  sides,  and  roof  of  wood, 
all  in  separate  pieces  hinged,  or  hung  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  easily  shifted  to  give  more  clear 
space.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the  building 
equally  successful  acoustically  for  a single 
speaker,  and  for  a chorus,  for  a solo,  as  for  a 
body  of  instrumental  music.  And  this  notwith- 
standing the  large  quantity  of  glass  in  the 
ceiling,  and  the  thick  external  glazing  of 
the  roof.  The  space  between  these  two  glazed 
surfaces  is  available  for  ventilation ; and 
excesses  of  temperature  are  prevented  by  one  of 
Howorth’s  screw  ventilators  on  the  ridge.  Con- 
nected with  the  orchestra  are  several  small 
retiring-rooms,  and  space  is  left  for  the  erection 
of  a “ green-room  ” at  the  back  when  circum- 
stances warrant  the  expenditure.  The  gas- 
lighting is  by  two  rows  of  single  jets  longi- 
tudinally, with  Btar  lights  at  intervals,  which 
can  be  used  together  or  separately,  and  of  course 
footlights,  when  required,  for  the  stage.  The 
trasfittings  were  executed  by  Mr.  Chapman,  of 
Harrow  ; and  the  works  generally  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Lander,  mason,  and  Mr.  Kindell, 
carpenter,  of  Harrow.  Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  was 
the  architect  here  also,  and  the  total  cost  was  just 
above  3,OOOZ. 


PUBLIC  HALL,  HARROW:  EXTERIOR  AND  INTERIOR  VIEW. Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward, 
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THE  NEW  GARDENS  ON  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

The  conversion  of  the  land  in  front  of  the 
Thames  Embankment,  running  parallel  with  the 
embankment  between  Whitehall-place  and  White- 
hall-gardens,  into  an  ornamental  garden,  similar 
to  that  between  Hungerford  and  Waterloo,  is 
now  in  active  progress,  and  it  is  fully  expected 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  and  the  gardens 
opened  to  the  public  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  May  next.  That  portion  of  the  land  on  the 
weBt  side,  in  the  direction  of  Whitehall,  which 
the  Crown  reserved  when  the  final  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
has  been  partitioned  off,  and  the  area  imme- 
diately in  front,  consisting  of  a little  more  than 
three  acres,  and  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  is  undergoing  the  necessary 
garden  transformation.  In  order  effectually  to 
carry  out  the  conversion,  and  render  the  space 
suitable  for  ornamental  garden  purposes,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  bring  upon  the  land  a large 
quantity  of  maiden  soil  and  manure,  and  no  less 
than  4,000  cubic  yards  of  these  materials  have 
been  carted  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Haver- 
stock-hill,  and  laid  upon  the  land  in  the  process 
of  levelling.  In  carrying  out  the  works  the 
small  plot  of  land  at  the  north  end,  surrounding 
the  statue  of  Sir  James  Outram,  and  whioh  had 
already  been  laid  out,  has  been  broken  up,  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  entire  area  being  uniformly 
laid  oat  and  arranged.  The  several  walks  and 
footpaths  have  already  been  formed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gravelled  and  asphalte  surface, 
and  the  drainage  is  now  in  progress.  A walk 
16  ft.  in  width  is  carried  the  entire  length  of  the 
ground,  both  on  east  and  west  sides,  and  from 
these  several  other  walks  are  carried  across  the 
area  at  right  angles,  whilst  others  are  ciroular 
in  form.  There  are  three  circular  mounds,  and 
two  of  oblong  form,  portions  of  whioh  will  be 
planted  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  the  remain, 
ing  parts  will  be  turfed  over.  There  will  be 
four  entrances  to  the  gardens,  three  being  on 
tho  embankment,  and  the  fourth  at  the  north- 
west angle  in  Whitehall-place. 

Tho  contractor  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds  is  Mr.  Weston,  the  ornamental  railings 
inclosing  them  are  by  Messrs.  Cottam  & Co., 
of  the  Oxford-street  Ironworks,  and  the  whole  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr,  Yulliamy,  arohitect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

We  understand  that  the  Crown  has  under, 
taken  to  erect  an  ornamental  wall  at  the  western 
boundary  of  the  gardens. 


THE  NEW  CAPITOL  AT  HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT,  UNITBD  STATES. 

TnE  style  of  architecture  adopted  for  this  build- 
ing is  seoular  Gothic,  with  a dome  on  a lofty 
drum,  or  tower,  whioh  is  the  commanding  feature 
of  tho  building.  The  height  of  the  drum,  or  tower, 
from  the  top  of  the  roof  to  the  spring  of  the 
dome,  is  75  ft.  The  dome  itself  is  32  ft.  high, 
the  lantern,  above,  55  ft.,  whioh,  added  to  the 
18  ft.  for  the  roof,  gives  the  height  above  the 
front  wall  of  180  ft.  The  length  of  the  building 
is  300  ft.,  and  the  width  200  ft.,  while  the  dome 
is  53  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  richly 
adorned  with  arcades,  columns,  galleries,  &c., 
and  will  be  built  of  white  marble,  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  building  is  to  be  constructed, 
while  grey  and  red  granite  will  be  used  for 
columns.  The  dome  is  twelve-sided,  having  at 
each  terminal  a figure  carrying  the  arms  of  one 
of  tho  original  thirteen  States,  while  the  figure 
for  Connecticut  surmounts  the  cupola  and  holds 
the  original  oharter  of  the  State.  The  repre- 
sentatives’ hall,  which  is  the  central  building  of 
tho  Bouth  front,  is  lighted  on  three  sides,  and  is 
supported  on  an  arcade  of  polished  granite 
columns  with  carved  granite  caps.  The  tympani 
of  the  arohes  are  to  be  filled  with  sculpture 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Connecticut.  There 
will  also  be  subjeots  to  show  the  founding  of  the 
colonies,  and  their  struggles  and  success  in 
achieving  their  independence.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  building,  including  the  dome, 
is  250  ft. 

At  first  the  Legislature  appropriated  half  a 
million  of  dollars  for  the  building,  provided  the 
city  of  Hartford  would  give  an  equal  sum  and 
furnish  the  site.  Hartford  accepted  the  pro- 
position. A commission  of  able  and  respected 
citizens  was  appointed  to  construct  the  building. 
Feeling  that  they  were  restricted  to  a million 
of  dollars,  the  commissioners  contracted  for  a 


building  on  Mr.  Upjohn’ s plan,  for  §875,000, 
reserving  the  sum  of  $125,000  for  architects’ 
fees,  superintendence,  and  contingencies.  But 
this  money  was  quite  inadequate  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a building  as  the  State  really 
wanted.  The  investigation  of  a capable  com- 
mittee, during  the  last  session,  and  the  debates 
in  the  general  Assembly,  showed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  desired  certain  changes, 
and  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  is  now  appropriated 
to  it.  The  American  Manufacturer  and  Builder 
gives  a view  of  the  building. 


AS  TO  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

A paper  by  M.  Melsens,  member  of  tho  Belgian 
Academy,  translation  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Society  of  Arts  Journal,  is  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  those  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
writer  says,  the  Halles  Centrales,  Brussels,  con- 
sist of  two  large  naves,  160  metres  (525  ft.) 
long,  supported  by  sixty  cast-iron  columns,  on 
which  rest  the  main  girders.  The  wings  aro 
united  to  these  interior  columns  by  wrought- 
iron  arohes,  with  116  columns,  the  spaces' being 
filled  in  with  masonry,  thus  forming  the  outer 
walls.  All  the  columns  reach  down  into  the 
basement,  which  consists  of  two  vaults,  com- 
municating one  with  another,  and  provided  with 
gratings  over  tho  whole  surface.  Each  column 
carries  the  iron  joists  which  sustain  the  arched 
masonry  of  the  ground-floor.  There  is,  there- 
fore,  quite  a network  of  joists  and  girders  con- 
nected, metal  to  metal,  with  the  rest  of  the  iron- 
work of  the  building,  and  with  tho  gratings 
above  mentioned.  Each  of  the  columns  rests  on 
a strong  limestone  flag,  bedded  on  a square 
masonry  foundation,  which  in  turn  rests  on  a 
layer  of  concrete  laid  on  the  natural  surface  of 
the  soil,  the  space  between  the  concrete  and  the 
brick  floor  of  the  basement  being  filled  in  with 
earth.  On  the  ground-floor,  as  well  as  on  the 
basement,  a large  number  of  cast-iron  waste- 
water,  gas,  and  water  pipes  complete  this  exten- 
sive metallic  network.  The  whole  quantity  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron  is  about  2,460  tons  in 
weight,  all  the  different  portions  being  connected 
by  more  than  100,000  bolts  and  nuts ; there  are 
probably,  therefore,  as  many  points  of  contact. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  an  edifice  would  be 
protected  from  lightning  if  the  iron  of  the  ridge 
were  continued  without  break  to  the  earth.  If, 
then,  in  the  case  of  the  Halles  Centrales  tho 
whole  is  in  perfect  metallic  contact,  and  if,  be- 
sides, the  soil  on  which  it  rests  is  sufficiently 
damp  to  act  as  a good  conductor  of  electricity,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  building  constitutes  a pro- 
tecting conductor  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that 
a flash  of  lightning  which  might  strike  that  con- 
ductor of  unusual  seotion  would  be  dispersed  by 
the  numberless  channels,  or  would  traverse  the 
whole  network  with  the  greatest  facility.  This 
fact  was  proved  by  (1)  voltaic  electricity  from  a 
battery,  and  (2)  by  magnetio  eleotricity  from 
electrical  machines  and  a Rhumkoff’s  coil. 

The  author,  with  MM.  Gibbs  and  Banneux, 
telegraphic  engineers,  conducted  some  experi- 
ments with  a small  Daniel  battery  of  three  cells, 
one  pole  of  which  they  connected  by  a copper- 
wire  rope  of  three  strands  to  the  iron  ridge  of 
the  building,  which  pointed  S. ; the  electric 
current  then  passed  freely  into  a Siemens’ 
rheostat  and  a galvanometer,  or  differential 
rheometer,  such  as  is  employed  in  connexion 
with  telegraphs.  The  second  wire  rope,  suffi- 
ciently long  to  reach  the  last  column  and  the 
ridge  on  the  opposite  side,  was  connected  with 
the  other  pole,  and  allowed  the  cirouit  to  bo 
made  at  will  by  touching  any  of  the  parts  of  the 
building.  In  the  first  place,  tho  circuit  was 
completed  by  placing  the  wire  rope  on  the  layer 
of  asphalte  on  tho  market-floor,  where  there  was 
no  deflection  : whence  it  follows  that,  to  the 
buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market,  the  floor  is  a 
complete  insulator.  On  taking  up  some  of  the 
asphalte  and  making  contact  with  the  concrete 
of  the  vaults,  the  deflection  rose  to  between  84° 
and  85°.  In  the  vaults  are  several  cast-iron 
frames,  some  provided  with  a grating,  and  otherB 
with  a plate  of  rough  glass.  On  placing  tho 
wire  in  contaot  with  the  iron  frame,  whioh  is 
connected  to  the  concrete  and  the  back  of  the 
vault  by  a large  surface,  the  deflection  rose  to 
88°.  The  electric  current  can,  therefore,  pass 
almost  freely  in  the  girders,  the  columns,  and 
the  mortar  of  the  vaults.  If  the  circuit  was 
completed  by  placing  the  second  wire  in  contact 
with  the  columns  of  the  nave,  the  outer  columns, 
the  gas-pipes,  the  wrought-iron  in  the  galleries, 
the  cast-iron  waste-water  spouts,  or  the  columns 


whioh  separate  the  two  wings,  or  touching,  with, 
out  in  any  way  changing  the  former  arrange- 
ments,  the  same  parts  in  the  second  gallery, 
columns,  spouts,  gallery,  girders,  &c.,  there  was 
no  alteration  in  the  deflection  of  the  galvano- 
meter ; this  showed  that  there  was  no  sensible 
resistance,  for  the  instrument  always  stood  at 
90°,  that  is,  with  the  needle  at  right  angles 
to  the  current.  These  experiments  were  x-epeated 
in  the  vaults,  and  the  deflection  was  always  the 
same,  viz.,  90° ; the  case  was  also  the  same 
when  contact  was  made  in  the  street  beyond 
the  footway,  in  the  mud  near  the  manholes  of 
the  sewers. 

The  Halles  Centrales  are  thus  proved  to  con- 
stitute an  excellent  protecting  conductor;  but 
the  question  is,  whether  it  is  prudont  to  be  con- 
tent with  this.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not,  and  advises  that  the  network  conductor  be 
completed  near  the  soil,  and  that  the  ridge  be  sup- 
plied with  a row  of  copper  points,  so  as  totransform 
the  building  into  a lightning  conduotor  both 
protecting  and  preventing.  In  order  to  make  the 
communication  with  the  soil  thoroughly  perfect, 
two  wells  of  circular  seotion  should  be  dug,  one 
in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  wings.'  The  sides 
should  consist  of  a long  column  of  cast  iron, 
filled,  if  necessary,  with  sea  saud  rendered 
alkaline  by  weak  lime-wash.  The  capital  of 
this  column  should  be  in  perfect  contact,  metal 
to  metal,  with  the  cast  and  wrought  iron  of  the 
edifice,  and  with  the  water  and  gas  pipes  beyond 
the  meters,  which  often  contain  lead  pipes  offer- 
ing sufficient  resistance  to  become  melted  in  the 
case  of  strong  discharges  of  electricity. 


THE  LATCHMERE  ALLOTMENTS  AT 
BATTERSEA  AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD’S  GAS  BILLS. 

A portion  of  one  of  the  Gas  Bills  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  to  be 
opposed  by  the  local  authorities  and  other  in- 
habitants of  Battersea.  It  appears  that  for 
several  years  past  a large  space  of  ground  in 
Battersea  has  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  let  as  what 
have  been  knownas  the  Latchmere  Allotments,  to 
the  labourers  and  artizans  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  have  cultivated  the  same,  the  vegetable 
produce  generally  sufficing  to  last  them  during 
the  winter.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  introduced  a clause  into  one  of  the  Gas 
Bills  which  they  are  promoting  in  Parliament, 
giving  them  powers  compulsorily  to  acquire  this 
land  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  gasometers  and 
other  buildings  upon  it  for  the  storage  of  gas. 
This  has  caused  muoh  dissatisfaction  amongst 
the  inhabitants,  who  consider  that  the  site  has 
been  improperly  selected,  and  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  land  for  theereotion  of  the  proposed 
buildings  would  be  a great  hardship  to  the 
labourers  and  artizans  who  have  oocupied  it  for 
so  many  years. 

The  Battersea  Vestry,  amongst  others,  are 
taking  steps  to  oppose  this  part  of  the  Bill,  and 
at  a meeting  of  that  body,  held  recently,  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  bo  asked  to  reconsider  their 
decision,  and  to  amend  their  Bill,  that  the  privi- 
leges whioh  the  labourers  had  for  so  many  years 
enjoyed  might  be  preserved  to  them.  It  was 
also  decided  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice 
of  the  members  for  that  division  of  the  county, 
— the  Attorney- General  and  Sir  Henry  Peek, — 
with  the  view  of  securing  their  support  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  project. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  propose  to 
give  a lump  sum  of  50Z.  to  the  tenants  of  the 
allotments,  but  this  is  deemed  unsatisfactory. 


THE  EXPLOSION  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
BOILERS. 

Mr.  Lavington  E.  Fletcher,  ohief  engineer 
to  the  Manchester  Steam  Users’  Association, 
writes  as  follows,  on  the  subject  of  household 
boiler  explosions : — 

Few  winters,  if  at  all  frosty,  come  round  with- 
out bringing  with  them  several  of  these  explo- 
sions, which  too  frequently  are  attended  with 
serious  consequences.  The  cause  of  household 
boiler  explosions  is  simple,  and  their  prevention 
easy.  They  are  not  due  to  the  thaw,  but  to  the 
frost.  They  do  not  arise  from  a sudden  genera- 
tion of  steam  through  the  boiler  being  boiled  dry 
during  the  frost,  and  then,  when  overheated, 
being  subjected  to  the  introduction  of  cold  water 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  thaw.  To  throw  light 
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upon  tliis  subject,  the  Manchester  Steam  Users’ 
Association  instituted  some  experiments  in  the 
year  1867,  making  some  household  boilers  red 
hot,  and  then  injeoting  cold  water,  when  no 
explosion  resulted,  though  the  experiment  was 
repeated  again  and  again.  Household  boilers  on 
the  circulating  principle  have,  as  a rule,  two 
pipes  connecting  them  to  an  overhead  cistern. 
Through  one  of  these  pipes  there  is  a down- 
current,  and  through  the  other  an  up-current. 
As  long  as  these  pipes  are  free  they  form 
two  natural  safety-valves,  and  no  accumula- 
tion of  pressure  can  occur.  When,  however, 
the  thoroughfare  through  the  pipes  is  choked, 
the  conditions  are  altogether  altered.  Some- 
times stop- taps  are  placed  in  the  circulating- 
pipes,  and  these  may  be  inadvertently  olosed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  being  no  out- 
let, the  pressure  within  the  boiler  accumulates, 
and  in  a short  time,  with  a brisk  fire,  generates 
an  explosion.  Such  explosions  may  occur  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  whether  winter  or  summer,  and 
several  have  come  under  my  notice.  In  frosty 
weather  the  circulating-pipes  are  apt  to  become 
choked  with  ice,  which  bottles  up  the  pressure 
within  the  boiler  just  as  securely  as  if  the 
thoroughfare  were  ont  off  by  means  of  stop-taps, 
when,  as  just  stated,  the  pressure  having  no  out- 
let, goes  on  accumulating  till  it  bursts  the  boiler 
and  leads  to  an  explosion.  The  simple  cause  of 
household  boiler  explosions,  therefore,  is  a gradual 
accumulation  of  pressure  through  stoppage  of 
the  outlets.  To  prevent  this  accumulation  of 
pressure,  all  that  is  required  is  to  fix  a small 
reliable  safety-valve  to  the  boiler.  Pending  the 
fixing  of  a reliable  safety-valve,  it  is  desirable 
to  open  the  hot  and  cold  water  taps  in  the 
circulating-pipes  to  see  if  the  water  runs  freely. 
If  it  does  not  do  so,  the  fire  should  not  be  lighted. 
The  precaution  of  opening  the  taps  is  more  espe- 
cially necessary  on  re-lighting  a fire  after  the 
boiler  has  been  standing  idle  for  a day  or  so.  This 
suggestion,  however,  is  not  intended  as  a substi- 
tute for  a safety-valve,  but  simply  as  an  inter- 
mediate precaution.  Where  there  are  no  taps 
for  testing  the  freedom  of  the  circulation,  no  fire 
can  be  lighted  under  a circulating  boiler  in  frosty 
weather  without  great  danger.  In  many  cases 
tho  stoppage  for  a single  night  is  sufficient  to 
ohoke  tho  outlets  with  ice. 


THE  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  IDIOT 
ASYLUM. 

THE  NEW  BUILDING  AT  KNOWLE. 

In  1868  a committee  resolved  on  the  erection 
of  an  asylum  at  Knowle  where  imbeciles  of  the 
middle  and  upper  class  in  life  might  be  trained 
and  educated.  As  a matter  of  consequence, 
they  had  to  appeal  strongly  for  public  support. 
The  promoters  received  an  early  offer  of  1,000Z. 
from  an  “ Anonymous  Friend.”  This  offer  was 
made  on  condition  that  5,OOOZ.  were  raised  to 
complete  the  first  wing  of  the  building.  At  the 
commencement  of  1872  arrangements  were  made 
for  erecting  a portion  of  the  new  Asylum  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  between  4.000Z.  and  5,01 0Z.  The 
design  of  Messrs.  Mathews  & Quilter,  of  London, 
was  accepted,  and  to  that  firm  was  awarded  a 
premium  of  100Z.,  offered  for  the  best  design  by 
Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz,  of  Umberslade.  On  the  2nd  of 
May,  1872,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  by 
Lord  Leigh. 

The  contract  for  the  building  was  en- 
trusted  to  Messrs.  Clark  & Smallwood,  of 
Henley-in-Arden,  and  a short  time  since  it  was 
so  far  completed  that  the  patients  were  removed 
there  from  Dorridge-grovo.  The  contract  price 
for  tho  building  of  this, — which  will  only  be  a 
wing  of  the  entire  asylum  when  erected, — was 
4,444Z.,  but  with  extras  and  other  miscellaneous 
necessaries  upwards  of  6,000Z.  have  been  ex- 
pended. The  institution  is  situated  about  half 
a mile  from  Knowle  Station,  on  the  Rotten-row- 
road.  It  is  a red  briok  building,  having  a frontage 
of  over  220  ft.,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  the  patients  falling  downstairs  it  is  but  two 
stories  high.  The  rooms  are  all  large,  well 
ventilated,  and  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  On 
the  ground-floor  there  is  a Bpacious  and  lofty 
dining-room,  18  ft.  wide  by  26  ft.  long,  the 
viands  being  passed  through  a sort  of  window 
from  the  adjacent  kitchen.  There  are  two  large 
day-rooms,  37  ft.  6 in.  by  19  ft.  9 in.,  in  which 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  patients  to  recreate 
themselves.  Besides  kitchens,  sculleries,  &o., 
there  are  several  private  sitting-rooms,  12  ft.  by 
13  ft.  At  the  extremity  of  tho  building,  with 
every  regard  as  to  isolation,  is  the  infirmary. 
This  compartment  is  fitted  with  appliances  in  the 


shape  of  earth. closets,  bath-rooms,  &c.  On  the 
first-floor  the  rooms  correspond  with  those  on  the 
ground-floor,  but  dormitories  take  the  place  of 
day-rooms,  and  instead  of  sitting-rooms  day- 
rooms  are  substituted. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  FORESTERS’ 
HALL. 

The  new  Foresters’  Hall,  in  Wilderness-row, 
Clerkenwell,  which  has  been  built  and  opened 
within  the  last  two  years,  ha9  already  been  found 
not  large  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  Order, 
and  a new  “ grand  hull  ” of  large  dimensions, 
together  with  lodge-rooms,  and  other  apart- 
ments, are  about  to  be  added  to  the  present 
building.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  object  a 
large  plot  of  land,  adjoining  the  existing 
structure,  and  the  grounds  of  the  Charterhouse, 
was  recently  purchased  for  the  sum  of  5,500Z. 
The  intention  is  to  provide  a hall  to  be  used  not 
only  for  the  meetings  of  the  Foresters  them- 
selves, but  also  for  meetings,  lectures,  con- 
certs, and  other  entertainments  for  the  public 
generally.  In  carrying  out  the  intended  works 
the  interior  of  the  present  building  will  be  to  a 
great  extent  reconstructed.  The  new  hall  will 
be  of  large  dimensions,  being  101  ft.  in  length, 
62  ft.  in  width,  and  50  ft.  in  height,  and  in 
addition  to  the  body,  will  contain  a lower  and 
also  un  upper  gallery,  the  area  of  the  hall  con. 
taining  Beating  accommodation  for  an  audience 
of  1,110,  whilst  the  two  galleries  will  hold 
452  and  4-10  respectively,  or  a total  of 
upwards  of  2,000  persons.  The  body  of  the 
new  hall  will  be  approached  from  the  level 
of  the  gallery  of  the  existing  hall,  off  the  pre- 
sent octagon  stairoase,  and  also  from  a new 
entrance-hall  on  the  ground-floor,  by  two  stair- 
cases whioh  land  in  the  centre  of  each  side  of 
the  body  of  the  hall  immediately  under  the 
galleries.  The  upper  part  of  the  present  hall 
is  too  be  taken  down,  and  the  space  utilised 
for  part  of  the  new  grand  hall.  The  floor  is 
to  be  removed,  and  the  present  basement  or 
lower  hall,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  upper 
hall,  will  form  what  is  called  a minor  hall  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  present  hall. 

On  the  ground-floor,  on  the  left  hand  Bide  of 
the  new  entrance-hall,  there  are  two  spacious 
lodge-rooms,  each  31  ft.  by  17  ft.,  together  with 
two  similar  rooms  in  the  basement,  and  attached 
to  these  several  lodge-rooms  are  commodious 
waiting-rooms.  At  the  further  end  of  the  new 
range  of  buildings  it  is  intended  to  erect  a large 
warehouse,  which  it  is  calculated  will  realise 
a rental  of  about  200Z.  per  annum.  The  external 
features  of  the  new  structure  will  harmonise 
architecturally  with  the  present  building,  and  the 
extreme  height,  from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  will  be  76  feet. 

The  designs  for  the  new  building  have  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Frank  Thioke,  architect,  and 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  structure  (exclusive  of 
the  land)  is  11,200Z. 


STREET  PAVEMENT. 

Sir, — If  modern  civilisation  owes  Queen 
Semiramis  little,  it  yet  can  scarcely  escape  the 
acknowledgment  of  a debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
great  Babylonian  empress  for  being  the  first  to 
teach  the  nations  how  to  make  roads  passable, 
and  render  communication  easy.  Since  her  time, 
and  during  the  thirty-eight  centuries  and  a half 
which  have  elapsed,  the  same  important  question 
has  puzzled  the  municipal  mind  periodically  in 
every  country  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  vast  improvements  in  road-making  in 
our  own  days,  and  railways,  together  with  tram- 
ways, have  contributed  in  no  ordinary  degree  to 
the  comfort  and  speed  of  travelling;  nevertheless, 
the  actual  paviog  of  many  of  our  streets,  over 
which  the  “million-footed  pilgrims  tread,”  is 
painfully  imperfect,  and  reflects  little  credit  on 
those  to  whom  the  duty  has  been  from  time  to 
time  entrusted,  and  who  have  had  the  example 
and  success  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  before  their 
eyes.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Municipality  of  Babylon  in  the  year 
1965  before  Christ,  was  in  all  probability  saved 
the  continual  worry  incidental  to  the  laying  and 
repairing  of  gas  and  water  pipes  and  sewers ; 
that,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an  occa- 
sional ponderous  obelisk  dragged  slowly  from  the 
Armenian  mountains  for  the  decoration  of  the 
city,  there  could  have  been  comparatively  little 
heavy  or  constant  traffic  to  damage  the  Btreets ; 
and  that  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  little  which 
existed  must  have  been  easy  of  repair,  on  ac- 


count of  the  vast  stores  of  bitumen  ready  at 
Laud,  with  which,  indeed,  the  great  walls  were 
cemented. 

Although  Cordova,  in  Spain,  was  paved  after 
a fashion  about  tho  year  850 ; London  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century;  and  Paris  sometime 
during  tho  thirteenth,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  named,  the  result  has  been  most  unsatis- 
factory ; aud  why  ? Simply  because  every 
known  paving  material  has  been  extensively 
employed  except  the  proper  one,  and  because 
thrifty  but  obtuse  vestrymen  and  others  have 
failed  to  see  that,  subways  or  tunnels,  contain- 
ing the  necessary  drains  and  pipes  easily  acces- 
sible without  a perpetual  spasmodic  diseinbowel- 
lingof  the  streets  whenever  repairs  were  required, 
would,  in  the  end,  prove  the  only  true  economy. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that,  so  long  as  the  pri. 
mitive,  mistaken,  and  absurd  system  prevails, 
even  the  best  known  style  of  surface  paving 
must  necessarily  be  pursued  at  a disadvantage. 

But  supposing  that  all  our  chief  streets  had 
already  been  tunnelled,  after  the  fushion  adopted 
under  some  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  in 
Paris,  and  that  no  further  disturbance  of  the 
roadways  need  be  apprehended,  the  paving  sub- 
stance itself  would  remain  to  be  settled,  with  a 
view  to  economy,  durability,  noiselessness,  safety 
for  horses,  cleanliness,  and  salubrity.  Now, 
where  is  this  viultum  in  parvo  to  be  found  ? 
Whin,  granite,  iron,  macadam,  and  concrete  have 
all  had  their  day,  and  been  by  common  consent 
denounced  or  abandoned  in  some  of  our  large 
cities  where  the  traffic  is  considerable.  We  are 
thus  reduced  to  the  enforced  necessity  of 
ohoosing  between  lava,  timber,  aud  bitumen. 

Lava  pavement  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  correct  thing  in  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii;  but  the  deep  ruts  made  in  it  by  the 
carriage-wheels  of  the  period,  visible  at  the 
present  day,  would  seem  to  indicate  a liability  to 
wear  away  under  vehicular  friction,  which  would 
scarcely  recommend  this  as  an  enduring  paving 
material  to  any  modern  municipality.  Besides, 
the  absence  of  a convenient  volcano  in  this 
country,  for  the  cheap  supply  of  the  best  lava, 
would  alone  prove  an  insuperable  barrier  to  its 
economical  employment. 

It  is  probably  to  be  regretted  that  in  Great 
Britain  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  appearance 
and  peculiarities  of  the  “Corduroy”  roads  of 
North  America,  consisting  of  rough  logs  planted 
side  by  side  across  the  track.  Had  we  been,  the 
likelihood  is  that  our  authorities  would  have 
hesitated  ere  making  even  temporary  trials  of 
wooden  pavement.  This  material  was  suggested 
for  the  London  streets  by  a Mr.  Finlayson  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1825 ; wooden  pavement  was 
afterwards  laid  down  in  Oxford-street,  with, — 
according  to  an  enthusiastic  writer  of  the  time, — 
“great  promise  pf  success.”  It  was  employed 
in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Glasgow  ; 
391,688  yards  of  it  are  at  the  present  moment  a 
source  of  continual  grief  and  expense  on  the 
streets  of  New  York ; but  in  every  instance, 
sooner  or  later,  the  utter  inefficiency  of  wood 
to  endure  the  strain  of  continuous  heavy  traffic, 
and  the  offensive  and  dangerous  effluvia  emitted 
after  a time  from  its  filth-saturated  pores,  and 
arising  from  its  premature  decay,  have  ulti- 
mately procured  its  condemnation  and  removal. 

Whether  some  of  us  approve  of  it  or  not,  we 
are  thus  driven  to  the  recognition  of  asphalte 
paving, — a system  which  possesses,  besides  sub- 
stantial merits  entirely  its  own,  the  united  advan- 
tages of  all  the  others,  with  none  of  their  defects. 
In  short,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
when  the  improved  horse-shoe,  specially  adapted 
for  travelling  over  Bmooth  surfaces,  and  the  steel 
Btud  recently  recommended  for  the  toe  and  heel 
of  draught  animals  by  a veterinary  surgeon  in 
the  Land  Transport  Corps,  and  adopted  by  some 
of  the  officers  in  that  Department,  have  come  into 
general  use;  when  perfect  cleanliness  has  been 
secured  in  the  streets  by  a copious  supply  of 
water  and  the  final  abandonment  of  nil  mud- 
producing  pavement;  and  the  present  wooden 
experiments  evince  symptoms  of  decrepitude 
and  corruption,  even  the  enemies  of  asphalte 
will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  their  error 
and  its  superiority.  William  Cochran. 


Tire  on  Board  Ship. — The  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  have  decided  to  offer  the 
Society’s  Fothergill  Gold  Medal  for  an  effective 
means  of  extinguishing  fire  on  board  ship,  and 
they  have  directed  the  secretary  to  enter  into 
communication  with  leading  ship-owners,  with 
the  view  of  enlisting  their  aid  in  this  important 
matter. 
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MR.  FERGUSSON  AND  HIS  ILLOGICAL 
FRIENDS  AND  FOES. 

Though  present  at  Mr.  Stevenson’s  late 
lecture  at  the  Institute,  I did  not  catch  the 
opening  sentences,  owing  to  the  low  pitch  of  his 
voice.  If  I had  done  so,  I should  have  risen  to 
combat  the  following  statement: — “I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a straining  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
opinions  to  say  that  his  view  is,  that  under  the 
present  system,  in  which  architects  direct  the 
construction  of  buildings  by  means  of  drawings, 
good  architecture  cannot  be  produced,  aud  that 
we  should  return  to  the  system  of  the  * true 
Btyles’  when  there  were  no  architects  in  the 
modern  sense,  but  the  employer  communioatod 
directly  with  the  workman  who  executed  the 
work ; in  other  words,  that  architects  should  be 
dispensed  with.” 

Ever  since  the  publication  in  1849  of  Mr.  Fer- 
guBSon’s  original  work,  entitled  “The  True 
Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,”  the  professional 
world  have  had  in  their  keeping  the  flattest 
denial  of  the  opinions  above  attributed  to  him. 

The  vigour  of  his  onslaught  against  the  current 
art  weaknesses  of  that  day  (now  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago)  has  done  not  a little  to  raise  the 
status  of  the  architectural  profession,  and  the 
independent  character  of  English  architecture. 
And  there  are  fewworks  on  art  that  I have  read 
and  re-read  with  greater  relish  than  the  remark- 
able  ‘ introduction  ’ which  has  been  partially 
incorporated  with  the  “ History  of  Architec- 
ture.” 

Until  Mr.  Fergusson’s  disclaimer  appeared,  it 
was  as  great  a puzzle  to  me  how  he  could  tacitly 
father  all  that  the  friendly  Quarterly  Reviewer 
intended  to  say  in  his  praise,  as  that  he  could  be 
entirely  silent  when  such  a statement  of  his 
opinions  as  that  quoted  above  was  put  forth  by 
an  opponent. 

Surely,  Mr.  Stevenson  and  the  Reviewer  can- 
not  have  read  in  the  introductory  portion  of  the 
“ True  Principles,”  at  p.  155,  the  following 
clauses  under  the  head  of  “Prospects  of  Art” : — 
“ How  are  our  arts  to  be  improved  and 
rescued  from  their  present  degraded  state  ? The 
following  work  is  little  more  than  an  attempt  to 
answer  this  great  question,  and  until  I have  gone 
through  the  whole  argument,  it  will  not  bo  easy 
to  understand  the  solution  I propose;  but  it  may 
assist  in  understanding  it,  if  I shall  briefly  show 
what  appears  to  me  the  principal  points  towards 
which  attention  must  be  directed. 

The  first  is  to  restore  to  art  its  progressive  vitality, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  give  up  all  imitation  of  past 
styles,  and  to  start  at  once  with  the  determina- 
tion to  surpass  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done, 
and  to  progress  towards  a degree  of  perfection 
that  has  not  hitherto  been  reached. 

The  second  is  to  enlist  a higher  order  of  minds 
in  their  practice,  or  at  least  a higher  class  in 
sooiety  than  has  hitherto  condescended  to  inter- 
fere with  them. 

The  third  is  to  fit  them  with  some  higher  aim 
than  merely  to  please  the  dilettante  or  the  con- 
noisseur, for  they  must  teach  and  elevate  or 
themselves  suffer  degradation.” 

Or  the  following,  at  p.  173  : — “ Earnest  search 
after  tho  beautiful  by  men  of  a high  class  of  iutel- 
lect  could  not  long  exist  without  discovery  being 
made  of  the  direction  in  which  it  iB  to  be  sought 
after,  and  where  it  certainly  will  be  found  by  those 
who  seek  it  in  sincerity  and  truth ; but  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  where  it  has  been  found  and 
worked  before,  but  in  some  new  and  loftier 
sphere,  where  the  virgin  ore  is  concealed  still  in 
its  original  matrix.” 

And  again  at  page  149  : — 

“ It  is  not  the  form  of  a work  of  art  that  gives 
it  value,  but  the  thought  that  is  bestowed  upon 
it ; and  I believe  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
a work  of  art  is  valuable  in  the  direot  ratio  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  thought  that  it 
contains.” 

But  if  the  foregoing  extracts  are  too  abstract 
for  Mr.  Fergusson’s  critics’  apprehension,  can 
there  be  any  misunderstanding  of  tho  meaning 
of  the  following  passage,  under  the  head  of 
“ Education,”  at  page  9 of  tho  same  “ Intro- 
duction,” showing  that  it  is  both  to  the  demo- 
cracy aud  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  but 
specially  tho  aristocracy,  to  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
looks  with  hope  for  the  future  : — 

“ There  is  on  all  hands  a stroug  desire  to  see 
tho  lower  classes  better  educated,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  this  should  be  effected  ; and  schools  of 
design,  and  galleries  of  art,  are  being  every  where 
established,  to  enable  artizans  to  understand  and 
practice  a higher  Btylo  of  art  than  has  hitherto 


been  within  their  reach.  All  this  iB  right,  and 
indeed  essential ; but  it  is  not  all,  nor  indeed  the 
most  essential  thing  : what  is  most  wanted  is  a 
better  style  of  education  for  the  upper  classes  ; 
it  is  in  them  that  the  great  danger  to  society 
exists,  and  from  them  that  the  example  must 
come  that  will  elevate  the  tone  of  society.  It 
is  in  vain  to  hope  that  a poor  man,  who  has  his 
daily  bread  to  earn  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
can  have  either  the  leisure  or  the  opportunity  to 
improve  the  arts  of  his  country.  Long  thought 
and  elegant  refinement  are  essential  for  the  im- 
provement of  a fine  art,  and  these  can  exist 
only  among  the  upper  classes  : long,  patient, 
steady,  and  expensive  research  can  alone  advance 
science;  and  these,  too,  are  incompatible  with 
the  condition  of  tho  lower  orders.  But  when 
the  upper  classes  are  so  refined  as  to  make  art 
a necessity  to  them,  have  their  taste  so  cultivated 
as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  and  knowledge  sufficient  to 
direct  and  command,  then  will  art  advance;  and 
they  will  soon  find  ten  thousand  hands  ready 
and  able  to  execute  what  they  must  conceive, 
but  what  the  labourer  now  neither  can  nor  dare 
attempt.  At  present  we  have  not  an  upper  class 
capable  of  conceiving  or  creating,  and  conse- 
quently no  lower  class  trained  merely  to  execute; 
but  art  rests  half-way  on  a class  combining  both 
attributes,  and  who  practise  it  only  for  its  money 
value  as  a trade,  thinking  and  executing  them- 
selves.” 

Is  there  any  resemblance  between  these  nobly- 
spoken  opinions  and  the  premises  of  the  question 
put  before  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Stevenson  the 
other  night  ? In  so  far  as  he  has  removed  the 
ground  of  debate  from  the  reviewer  to  the 
reviewed,  Mr.  Stevenson  has  not  strengthened 
the  case  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  White,  but  his 
strong  common  sense  comes  out  in  a telling 
manner  at  the  close  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  elsewhere  Bhown  to  whom 
the  Middle  Ages  owed  their  wonderful  monu- 
ments, viz.,  to  the  education  and  refinement  of 
those  ecolesiastics  who  absorbed  the  learning  of 
those  days,  but  whose  elegant  designs  were  so 
well  executed  by  their  comparatively  uneducated 
but  zealous  hand-craftsmen  whom  they  inspired 
and  directed. 

Those  were  times  when  the  employer  was  his 
own  architect  in  a sense  in  which  the  exigencies 
of  the  generally  well-educated  sooiety  of  to-day 
forbids  the  recurrence. 

With  the  rise  of  the  middle  classes  have  come 
many  mediators  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed,  and  notably  the  professional  men  who 
belong  to  neither  of  the  three  professions, 
among  whom  is  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and 
the  like. 

So  far  from  mechanics  and  artizans  being  the 
“ Hope  of  English  Architecture,”  Mr.  Fergusson 
would  seem  rather  to  have  had  in  his  eye  the 
nobility  and  church  dignitaries,  or,  at  the  least, 
those  upper  middle-classes  from  whence  our 
peerage  is  being  more  and  more  recruited,  and 
wherein  may  be  found  those  highest  intellects 
who  at  the  present  moment  fill  the  highest  places 
in  Church  and  State.  Edward  C.  Robins. 


“ASHES  TO  ASHES.” 

Silt, — As  you  liberally  open  the  columns  of 
the  Builder  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
affecting  the  sanitary  well-being  of  the  public, 
I venture  to  forward  to  you  those  views  which 
have  converted  me  to  the  belief  that  cremation 

is,  for  the  common  weal  of  nature,  the  best 
means  of  resolving  human  remains.  And  I hope 
to  prove,  not  only  that  cremation  is  by  far  the 
best  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  dead  and  cor- 
ruptible body,  but  that  it  is  the  means  by  which 
Nature  herself  gets  rid  of  the  effete,  lifeless 
matter  of  organised  beings. 

In  treating  of  this  question  of  cremation,  it  has 
never,  that  I am  aware,  been  considered  that  life 
is  carried  on  by  a slow  process  of  combustion, 
that  wo  are,  in  fact,  being  cremated  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Our  entire  bodies,  it  has 
boon  estimated,  are  consumed  and  renewed  every 
seven  years.  So  that  a man  who  attains  the  age 
of  seventy  has  been  cremated  ten  times  by 
this  process  of  chemical  combustion  going  on 
within  him.  When,  therefore,  tho  fire  which 
carries  on  this  process  is  extinguished,  we  should 
get  rid  of  the  body  by  Nature’s  process,  and  burn 

it.  Cremation  is  Nature’s  favourite  moans  of 
getting  rid  of  fermenting,  corrupting  matter. 
To  piles  of  such  materials  she  not  unfrequently 
holds  the  torch  herself,  and  we  have  spontaneous 
combustion. 


Not  only  are  we  continually  being  cremated, 
but  we  cremate  annually  in  our  digestive  fur- 
naces whole  hecatombs  of  sheep,  oxen,  &c., 
which  have  themselves  cremated  in  a similar 
manner  grass  and  grain  of  untold  amount.  The 
farmers,  too,  taking  up  Nature’s  process,  cremate 
dead  materials  to  fertilise  the  land.  Even  the 
sun  itself,  the  physicists  tell  us,  is  being  ere- 
mated  for  the  common  weal  of  the  system.  It  is 
the  fount  and  source  of  cremation  throughout  the 
planetary  system.  The  earth,  too,  hoards  its 
internal  fires,  which  occasionally  threaten  with 
thundering  utterances  and  forked  tongues  a 
general  conflagration  from  the  mouths  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius. 

If  burial  had  been  Nature’s  best  process  of 
getting  rid  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
the  beasts  would  have  instinctively  buried  their 
dead,  as  some  of  them  do  their  excreta.  But 
not  only  has  Bhe  not  done  this,  but  she  has 
created  fierce  beasts  and  birds  to  prey  upon  and 
consume,  cremate,  the  timid  kind,  and  has  even 
produced  certain  creatures  with  a taste  for  offal 
and  garbage,  to  cremate,  by  the  process  of 
digestion,  the  remains  of  animals  which  die,  and 
which  would  otherwise  become  noxious,  if  not 
pestilential. 

Fire  has  always  been  regarded  as  something 
sacred.  It  was  never  allowed  to  expire  in  the 
ancient  temples,  and  it  still  burns  as  an  emblem 
of  purity  before  the  altar.  Cremation  was 
esteemed  the  acceptable  mode  of  making  an 
offering.  “ I will  purge  with  fire,”  “ I will  not 
suffer  my  Holy  One  to  see  corruption,”  are 
familiar  texts.  Which,  then,  is  the  greater 
desecration  of  human  remains,  to  burn  with  fire, 
or  to  give  them  over  to  the  earth  and  to  a long 
period  of  putrefaction,  too  horrible  to  be  thought 
of,  and  in  which  even  then  certain  forms  of  life 
are  evolved  to  consume,  to  cremate  death  ? 

It  has  been  objected  to  cremation  that,  after 
all,  it  leaves  a residuum  of  ashes  on  the  hands 
of  the  world,  which,  in  course  of  time,  would 
accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  deal  with  it.  With  a perfect  process, 
we  believe,  this  residuum  would,  in  each  indi- 
vidual instance,  be  next  to  infinitesimal.  But 
suppose  that  in  each  case  a few  ounces  of  ashes 
remained,  these  could  be  cast  adrift  when  all 
interest  in  them  had  passed  : there  is  no  desecra- 
tion in  the  act.  Nature  endeavours  to  do  that, 
and  wo  impiously  restrain ; but  she  must  be 
viotor,  and  ultimately,  without  respect  to  pyra- 
mids, tombs,  or  graveyards,  cast  adrift  the  ashes 
of  the  entire  human  race. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view,  sir,  from 
which  the  treatment  of  the  dead  has  not  been 
considered,  viz.,  that  as  the  human  body  contains 
those  elements  which  are  essential  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  physical  humanity,  the  withholding 
of  these  for  a long  period  from  circulation  by 
entombment  may  be  a possible  cause  of  human 
degeneration  and  disease.  If  this  be  a reason- 
able conjecture,  cremation  is  of  all  methods  by 
far  the  most  expeditious  for  disseminating  those 
elements  in  order  that  they  may  be  re-appro- 
priated and  re-assimilated  by  the  living.  Before 
this  all  minor  considerations  pale.  Besides, 
cremation  insures  the  purity  of  atmosphere  and 
springs,  both  of  which  aro  contaminated  to  an 
incalculable  extent  by  our  present  system  of 
burying  the  dead.  W.  C.  T. 


BUILDING  LAND,  DULWICH  COLLEGE 
ESTATE. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  the  Builder  of 
January  9th,  there  is  a notice  of  some  building 
land  on  the  Dulwich  College  Estate,  situate  in 
Half  Moon  - lane,  of  which  the  trustees  of 
Dulwich  College  Estate  are  said  to  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  grant  building  leases. 
I am  at  a loss  to  understand  this  notice,  as  all 
the  land  on  the  Dulwich  Estate  is  let  through  me 
as  surveyor  to  the  Governors,  and  never  by  publio 
advertisement.  I imagine,  therefore,  that  the 
plots  of  land  in  question  may  be  on  the  north 
sido  of  Half  Moon-lane,  whereas  tho  Dulwich 
Estate  is  on  tho  south  side. 

Charles  Barry. 

The  advertisement  to  which  we  referred 
is  from  tho  Trustees  of  “Alloyne’s  College  of 
God’s  Gift,”  aud  the  land  is  distinctly  described 
as  being  on  the  south  side  of  Half  Moon-lane. 


The  Statue  of  Grattan,  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  College-green,  Dublin,  has  arrived. 
Tho  figure,  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Foley,  is  9 ft. 
high. 
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OUR  THEATRES. 

It  cannot  be  Baid  that  quantity  is  wanting 
when  referring  to  the  subject  of  London 
theatres,  although  we  can  affirm,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  quality  in  the  majority  of 
instances  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a number  of  insig- 
nificant theatres  have  jumped  into  existence  in 
the  metropolis,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  are 
of  a very  humble  order.  With  the  exception  of 
our  Opera-houses  we  have  scarcely  a single 
theatre  that  merits  attention  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view.  In  one  case,  that  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  we  have  a handsome  building, 
the  interior  of  which  is  allowed  to  absolutely  rot 
away,  without  having  once  been  opened  since 
its  completion.  The  theatre  is  in  every  respect 
a building  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  entirely; 
and  yet  there  are  grave  doubts  if  it  will 
ever  be  opened  for  theatrical  representation. 
Surely  this  is  a disgrace  to  London,  that  after 
spending  a very  large  sum  in  erecting  a building, 
pushing  on  the  works  to  the  very  utmost  extent, 
so  as  to  lose  no  time  in  the  completion  of  the 
contract,  and  after  a lapse  of  some  years  its 
doors  are  still  dosed  to  the  public.  This  is 
carrying  private  warfare  to  too  great  an  extent, 
for  we  presume  the  non-opening  is  due  to 
managerial  squabbles. 

Among  the  small  fry  there  is  scarcely  one 
theatre  that  can  be  called  really  comfortable  in 
London.  Of  course  the  very  old  ones  such  as 
the  Strand,  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.,  are  simply 
execrable  in  their  planning.  But  it  seems 
absurd  in  the  extreme  that  the  many  new 
theatres  in  the  metropolis  contain  many  of  the 
old  faults  in  their  arrangements.  Many  of 
them  have  been  planned  as  if  their  designers’ 
object  was  to  prevent  the  audience  from 
obtaining  a good  view  of  the  stage,  whereas  the 
main  object  in  planning  a theatre  should  be 
obviously  to  obtain  a good  viow  of  the  stage 
from  any  part  of  the  house.  Even  the  gallery, 
a very  humble  seat,  should  not  be  forgotten ; in 
fact,  the  pit  and  gallery  are  without  doubt  the 
money-making  portions  of  the  house,  and,  there- 
fore, should  receive  the  very  careful  attention  of 
the  architect.  Perhaps,  in  this  respect,  the  best 
theatre  in  London  is  the  Haymarket:  the  pit  is 
not  buried  uuderneath  the  dress-circle  which  is 
too  commonly  the  case,  and  the  gallery  is  so 
admirably  arranged,  that  even  in  the  back  seats 
a tolerably  good  view  of  the  stage  is  obtained. 
Although  no  advocates  for  lavish  expenditure  of 
money  such  ns  has  been  laid  out  on  the  new 
Paris  Opera  House,  wo  should  like  to  see  a little 
more  care  exercised  in  the  production  of  houses 
for  the  drama.  A theatre  should  receive  as 
much  attention  in  detail  as  a church,  and  not  be 
run  up  something  in  the  style  of  modern  houses, 
in  about  a week,  dubbed  a theatre,  and  opened 
much  to  the  surprise  of  tbo  public,  who  had 
scarcely  an  idea  that  a building  of  the  kind  was 
even  contemplated. 

As  to  external  design,  the  least  said  the  better. 
About  the  only  theatre  with  an  imposing  eleva- 
tion is  Covent-garden,  and  even  there  we  only 
have  a front  elevation  ; the  remainder  being  the 
usual  bare  wall  so  familiar  to  the  eye. 

It  is  possible  that  before  long,  other  theatres 
will  be  opened  in  the  metropolis;  for  the 
theatre  - building  fever  seems  scarcely  to  have 
subsided,  and  let  us  hope  that  in  the  next  theatre 
London  is  treated  with,  the  architect  will  have 
a chance  of  displaying  some  external  designing 
which  shall  make  his  work  stand  alone  in  the 
metropolis  as  the  only  London  theatre  that 
does  not  remind  one  of  a barn  in  its  external 
appearance.  Chas.  Fkedk.  Fuller. 


CORROSION  OF  PIPES  BY  SEWER  GAS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  in  London  last  Saturday  even, 
ing  Dr.  Andrew  Fergus,  president  of  the  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  repeated 
some  statements  he  had  made  at  the  Glasgow 
Congress.  Starting  from  the  basis  that  typhoid 
fever  was  induced  either  by  drinking  polluted 
water  or  by  inhaling  polluted  air,  Dr.  Fergus 
showed  that  in  Glasgow,  where  the  entire  water- 
supply  is  derived  from  Loch  Katrine,  and  con- 
veyed through  pipes  in  such  a way  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  excremental  pollution,  typhoid 
fever  had  gone  on  increasing  in  a most  surprising 
manner.  Reciting  many  remarkable  facts 
in  connexion  with  cases  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria 
that  had  come  under  his  notice,  he  exhibited 
several  pieces  of  4-in.  leaden  pipe  curiously 


perforated  upon  tbeir  upper  segments  by  corro- 
sion commencing  from  within,  and  which  could 
only  have  been  caused  by  the  action  of  sewer 
gases.  These  perforations  had  admitted  sewer 
gas  into  the  houses  in  which  mysterious  cases 
had  occurred  ; but,  as  corrosion  did  not  take 
place  in  such  parts  of  the  pipe  as  were  charged 
with  liquid,  the  perforations  never  betrayed 
themselves  by  ordinary  leakage.  Dr.  Fergus 
said  that  he  had  found  that  such  pipes  as  were 
freely  open  to  the  sky  by  an  upcast  shaft  re- 
mained sound  nearly  twice  as  long  as  those  in 
which  there  was  no  effective  ventilation  ; but  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  leaden  soil-pipes  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  sewer  gas  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon  as  sound  after  they  had  been  uj) 
ten  or  twelve  years.  Ho  demonstrated  that  the 
present  method  cf  sealing  sewer-pipes  with 
water  allowed  sewer  gas  to  diffuse  itself  into  the 
house  by  a process  of  soakage,  and  that  within 
a period  of  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours  the 
various  Bewer  gases  would  saturate  the  water 
by  which  the  trap  was  supposed  to  be  sealed, 
and  would  thenceforth  be  freely  emitted  into 
the  house. 

Dr.  Tidy,  while  fully  admitting  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  subject  raised  by  Dr.  Fergus, 
argued  that  the  corrosions  must  be  peculiar  to 
Glasgow,  and  due  probably  to  the  water  of  Loch 
Katrine,  or  other  local  cause.  Dr.  Edmunds,  on 
the  other  hand,  stated  that  he  had  several  times 
seen  exactly  similar  corrosions  in  London,  oc- 
curring  generally  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  D 
trap,  and  he  thought  that  Dr.  Fergus  had  ex- 
plained the  real  source  of  many  mysterious  cases 
of  typhoid  and  diphtheria  which  had  occurred  in 
high-class  houses,  where  no  sort  of  leakage  or 
apparent  unsoundness  of  the  Boil-pipes  had  been 
discovered. 


THE  PLANS  FOR  THE  EDINBURGH 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  subscriptions  for  the  extension  of  the 
Edinburgh  University  buildings,  already  alluded 
to,  now  amount  to  73,0001.  The  com- 
mittee addressed  a circular  to  certain  Edin- 
burgh architects,  requesting  them  to  state 
whether  they  were  willing  to  send  in  competi- 
tive designs.  Mr.  David  Bryce  declined ; but 
Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear,  Messrs.  Wardrop  & 
Reid,  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  Mr.  David  Cousin, 
and  Mr.  John  Lessels,  intimated  that  they  were 
prepared  to  do  so, — the  two  last-mentioned 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  asked  to  compete 
separately,  indicating  that  they  should  prefer  to 
send  in  a joint  design.  Printed  instructions 
were  sent  to  each  competitor.  The  area  to  be 
dealt  with  was  explained  to  be  that  occupied  by 
the  houses  of  Teviot-row  and  Park-place,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  the  ground  lying 
between  those  streets  and  George-square-lane 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Central  Meadow  Walk 
on  the  other.  The  buildings  to  be  erected  were 
to  comprise  all  necessary,  accommodation  fora 
fully-equipped  medical  school,  the  number  of 
students  to  be  provided  for  in  the  various  de- 
partments being  as  follows: — Anatomy,  400; 
Chemistry,  100;  Physiology,  250;  Pathology, 
200 ; Materia  Medica,  250 ; Surgery,  250 ; Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  250 ; Midwifery,  200  ; Medical 
Jurisprudence,  200.  There  was  to  be  an 
Anatomical  Museum,  having  a length  of  112  ft., 
a breadth  of  40  ft.,  and  a height  of  42  ft.  In  the 
Anatomy  department  a lecture  theatre  was 
required,  which  might  take  the  octagonal  form  of 
the  present  room  ; and  the  dissecting-room  was 
to  be  at  least  100  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft. 
high.  A general  preference  was  expressed  for 
roof  lights  in  the  class-rooms,  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  working  apartments,  while  for  some 
special  purposes  side  lights  were  required,  and 

connexion  with  several  departments,  cellarage 
and  courtyard  accommodation  was  stated  to 
be  indispensable.  Besides  providing  for  the 
Medical  Faculty,  the  architects  were  requested 
to  include  in  their  plans  a design  for  a College 
Hall  suitable  for  important  academical  gather- 
ings. The  committee,  while  desirous  of  securing 
duo  attention  to  style,  discouraged  elaborate 
ornamentation ; and  in  regard  to  cost,  they  indi- 
cated  that  a limit  of  70,0001.,  exclusive  of  fittings, 
should  be  kept  in  view. 

The  four  competing  designs  were  deposited  on 
the  1st  inst.  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear’s  ground- 
plan  shows  a central  court,  round  which  the 
various  departments  of  the  Medical  Faculty  are 
ranged.  The  College  Hall  is  placed  on  the  line 
of  Teviot-row,  where  it  forms  a feature  in  the 


tects  have  submitted  alternative  elevations,  one 
set  being  in  the  Gothic  and  the  other  in  the 
Classical  or  Italian  style.  Messrs.  Cousin  and 
Lessels  have  adopted  the  Italian  style  in  its 
Venetian  type,  and  a prominent  feature  in  their 
design  is  a large  dome  surmounting  the  College 
Hall,  which  is  brought  forward  to  Teviot-row. 
They  place  their  quadrangle  on  the  east  side  of 
the  ground,  and  group  their  buildings  mainly  to 
the  north  and  west  of  it ; and,  besides  the  ground- 
plan  adjusted  to  the  area  as  proposed,  they 
submit  an  alternative  design  for  extending  the 
buildings  over  the  solum  of  Park-place,  in  the 
event  of  that  being  acquired  by  the  University. 
Mr.  Anderson  has  arranged  his  buildings  round 
a court-yard,  with  the  College  Hall  at  the  north- 
east corner.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Early 
Italian,  and  a lofty  campanile  forms  a con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  external  aspect  of  the 
design.  Messrs.  Wardrop  & Reid  have,  we 
understand,  adopted  the  Gothic  style  for  their 
elevations. 

The  plans  have  now  been  examined  by  the 
members  of  the  aoting  committee,  and  sub- 
committees have  been  appointed  to  go  carefully 
into  the  details  of  each  design,  and  report  in 
writing  thereon  before  the  final  decision  is 
made. 


THE  INTENDED  GOVERNMENT  BILL  ON 
DWELLINGS  FOR 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

In  the  course  of  a speech  at  Maidstone  last 
week,  returning  thanks  for  his  health  having 
been  proposed  as  one  of  the  members  for  the 
borough,  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  adverted  to  the 
Bill  relating  to  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes, which  it  is  now  generally  under- 
stood will  be  introduced  by  Government  during 
the  approaching  session  of  Parliament.  He  re- 
marked that  the  Bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  better  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  which 
would  in  all  probability  be  brought  in  by  the 
Government,  was  one  in  which  he  himself  took 
a great  personal  interest.  The  measure  would 
certainly  not  be  treated  as  a party  question,  and 
a well-digested  scheme  would  be  sure  to  receive 
support.  At  present  little  could  bo  done  to  de- 
stroy dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation  with- 
out compulsory  powers,  as  there  was  usually 
such  a variety  of  interests  in  this  kind  of  pro- 
perty. It  was  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Cross  would  recommend  Parliament  to  grant 
either  special  powers  to  the  local  authorities  or 
to  special  commissioners  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  little  burden  would  be  thrown  on  any 
municipality  by  the  adoption  of  such  a course, 
while  the  expenditure  would  soon  be  compensated 
by  a decrease  in  pauperism  and  crime.  Large 
sums  were  constantly  being  subscribed  for 
churches,  chapels,  and  schools,  bnt  these  efforts 
would  never  produce  a lasting  beneficial  effect 
while  masses  of  the  people  were  compelled  to 
crowd  together  in  dwellings  quite  unfit  for  habi- 
tation. 


ARCHITECTS  COMPETING  IN  PRICE. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
Board  of  Guardians,  last  week,  the  tenders  re- 
ceived from  various  local  architects  for  the 
drawing  of  plans,  &c.,  and  for  superintending 
the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  workhouse, 
were  opened  and  read  by  the  clerk.  According 
to  the  local  Independent,  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Master,  Bank-street,  offered  to  undertake  the 
plans  and  specification,  and  superintend  the 
work  for  2^  per  cent,  commission,  and  if  quan- 
tities were  supplied  they  would  require  an  addi. 
tional  1*  per  cent.  Mr.  Edward  Wright  offered 
to  act  as  the  architect,  and  for  the  whole  of  his 
services,  with  the  plans  and  superintendence, 
asked  1£  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay.  Messrs. 
D.  Kershaw  & Son,  No.  6,  Alliance-chambers, 
George.street,  offered  to  do  ordinary  architect’s 
work  for  a commission  of  2£  per  cent.,  and 
the  additional  superintendence  generally  done  by 
clerk  of  works,  2f  per  cent.  The  South  York- 
shire Asylum,  Wadsley  Park,  had  been  erected 
entirely  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
senior  partner.  Messrs.  Flockton  & Abbott,  7, 
St.  James’s-street,  would  prepare  plans,  specifi- 
cations, &c.,  and  superintend  the  whole  work,  at 
2£  per  cent,  commission  on  the  cost  of  the 
works.  Mr.  E.  J.  Fay,  16,  Montgomery. terrace, 
would  undertake  the  whole  of  the  work  apper- 
taining to  an  architect  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent, 
commission.  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield  & Son 

• offered  to  do  the  work  at  3 per  cent,  on  the  out- 

irontage.  With  one  ground-plan  these  archi-  1 lay.  They  had  had  thirty-five  years’  experience 
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in  various  parts  of  tho  country.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Webster  asked  to  enter  upon  the  work  at  the 
fixed  sum  of  500 l.  Messrs.  Scargill  & Clark 
applied  for  it  at  3£  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure. 
Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown  tendered  fur  tho 
various  departments  of  architect’s  work,  in- 
cluding all  attendances  upon  the  guardians  and 
Poor-low  officers  here  and  in  London  (including 
expenses),  at  5 per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  They 
mentioned  oertain  specifications,  &c.,  for  School 
Board  school  accommodation,  which  they  esti- 
mated to  cost  72,413 I.,  but  when  completely 
finished  the  work  entailed  an  outlay  of  72,2081., 
They  had  also  prepared  plans  for  fifteen  school 
buildings,  and  of  these  not  one  had  to  be  altered 
in  any  respect  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wilson,  North 
George-street,  tendered  for  4^  per  cent,  commis- 
sion upon  theentire  work.  Mr.  James  Hall  tendered 
for  2 per  oent.,  which  would  not  include  taking 
of  levels,  &c.  Mr.  E.  M.  Gibbs  offered  to  prepare 
plans  and  specifications  and  superintend  the 
work  at  2 per  cent.,  and  would  not  undertake, 
further  work  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months. 
Messrs.  Hill  & Swann  asked  2 per  cent,  for  plans 
and  specifications  and  supei'intendence.  They 
had  erected  two  workhouses,  and  received 
several  prizes  in  open  competition  for  others. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hempsall  asked  3 per  cent,  commis- 
sion. It  was  agreed  to  proceed  with  the  ohoice 
of  architects  by  marking  the  list  till  three  or 
four  remained.  These  were  to  be  requested  to 
attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board.  The 
final  result  of  the  voting  was  as  follows : — 
Meters.  Hill  & Swann,  8;  Mr.  Hall,  6j  Messrs. 
Flockton  & Abbott,  5 ; Mr.  Gibbs,  3.  The  final 
decision  of  the  Board  will  be  arrived  at  when 
they  meet  next  week. 


ORNAMENTAL  MEMBERS  ON  PUBLIC 
BOARDS. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  to 
elect  peers,  members  of  Parliament,  public  men, 
and  landowners  as  members  on  publio  Boards, 
and  it  very  seldom  occurs  that  such  personages 
take  the  slightest  interest  or  trouble  in  attending 
to  their  duties,  except  upon  an  election  for  some 
good  appointment  to  tho  Board,  wli6u  they  are 
“ whipped  up  ” to  vote  for  their  friends. 

These  “ ornamental  members,”  as  they  arc 
termed,  are,  for  the  future,  it  appears,  expeoted 
to  take  their  share  of  committee-work,  which 
falls  very  heavily  upon  those  members  who  do 
their  duty,  or  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
way  for  men  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time  for 
the  public  good. 

The  clerical  magistrates,  guardians,  and 
members  of  sanitary  and  local  Boards,  in  the 
North,  are  the  reformers  this  time,  and  they 
have,  in  no  measured  language,  assailed 
marquises  and  lords  for  their  neglect  of  duty. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  OVER  DARWEN 
EPIDEMIC. 

The  seoret  of  the  outbreak  has  been  worked 
out  by  Dr.  Steven,  whom  Mr.  Simon  despatched 
on  behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
origin  of  the  outbreak  was  strikingly  simple, 
says  the  Sanitary  Record.  Typhoid  fever  is  a 
“ filth  fever,”  and  the  specific  poison  is  com- 
monly conveyed  by  the  excremental  pollution  of 
drinking-water,  or  of  any  other  potable  fluid. 
The  first  case  of  typhoid  imported  into  Over 
Darwen  occurred  in  a house  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  town.  The  sufferer  contracted 
the  disease,  came  home,  and  died  with  it.  The 
distance  of  this  house  from  the  town,  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  house  -were  held  to  be  good,  and  that 
there  was  no  apparent  communication  from  this 
house  with  the  water  drunk  by  the  sufferers  in 
the  fierce  epidemic,  diverted  attention  from  this 
important  case,  which,  nevertheless,  proves  to 
be  the  vera  causa.  On  first  inquiry  it  was 
stated  that  the  town  derived  its  water-supply 
from  a distant  and  unpolluted  source,  and  that 
the  water  was  brought  by  covered  channels  into 
the  town,  and  could  by  no  possibility  be  polluted 
by  the  execreta  from  this  first  case.  A more 
minute  investigation  revealed  a startling  con- 
tradiction of  it.  The  drain  of  this  closet  into 
which  the  execreta  of  the  first  typhoid  patient 
were  passed  emptied  itself  into  a neighbouring 
field,  for  agricultural  purposes.  Through  this  field 
passed  also  the  water-main,  conveying  the  water- 
s apply  of  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Over 
Darwen.  At  the  point  of  supposed  contact 
of  the  pipe  with  the  drains  speoial  precautions 


had  been  taken  to  prevent  any  infiltration  of 
sewage  into  the  water,  but  when  the  earth  was 
dug  up  to  ascertain  how  far  these  precautions 
were  efficient,  it  was  found  that  just  above  the 
spot  where  the  cement  and  other  segregating 
materials  had  been  placed  there  was  a leak, 
which  allowed  the  contents  of  the  drain  to  be 
sucked  freely  into  the  water-pipe,  and  thus,  as 
the  very  typhoid  poison  itself  was  regularly 
thrown  down  the  drain,  it  passed  as  regularly 
into  the  water  main,  and  was  continuously 
mixed  with  tho  drinking-water  of  the  people  of 
Over  Darwen.  This  water  was  mixed  with  a 
poison  whioh  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  that  can 
be  found  in  nature,  or  devised  by  art.  All  over 
the  country  similar  experiments  are  being  tried, 
sometimes  by  plaoing  the  water-cistern  of  the 
house  over  the  closet,  and  letting  the  overflow- 
pipe  pass  into  the  soil-pipe ; sometimes  by  allow- 
iug  untrapped  sewer-pipes  to  open  into  dwelling- 
houses  through  closets  or  fixed  water-basins ; 
sometimes  by  drinking  polluted  well-water;  and 
at  others  by  drawing  a supply  for  whole  com- 
munities from  brooks  and  rivers  liable  to  sewage 
pollution.  The  epidemic  of  Over  Darwen  arrested 
national  attention,  for  2,035  people  were  attacked 
within  a very  short  period,  and  104  deaths 
occurred.  If  an  inquest  were  held  on  every 
case  of  death  from  typhoid  fever,  a similar  rela- 
tion of  fatal  effect  to  preventible  cause  could 
Dearly  always  be  traced,  yet  of  these  deaths 
there  are  20,000  annually  in  this  country. 


CASES  UNDER  BUILDING  ACT. 

GREENHOUSES. 

At  the  Wandsworth  Police-court,  Mr.  William 
John  Lobjoit,  a nurseryman  of  Wandsworth, 
was  summoned  under  the  Building  Act  for  not 
giving  notice. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hiscocks,  district  surveyor  of  Wandsworth, 
said  ou  the  7th  instant  he  discovered  a greenhouse  erected 
in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  defendant  in  the  road 
leading  to  Putney.  Tho  defendant  said  his  answer  was 
that  it  was  never^iutended  for  nurserymen’s  greenhouses 
to  bo  brought  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  Ingram  referred  to  the  Act  and  found  that  green- 
houses, so  far  as  regards  the  necessary  woodwork  of  the 
sashes,  doors,  and  frames,  were  exempted. 

The  defendant  said  it  was  all  wood  and  frame  placed  on 
brickwork,  which  he  could  remove  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hiscocks  replied  it  was  a regular  building,  and  he 
asked  what  the  effect  would  bo  if  greenhouses  were  allowed 
to  be  built  in  the  metropolis  and  not  subject  to  the  Act. 
He  pointed  out  another  part  of  the  exemption  clause,  re- 
quiring buildings  to  bo  at  least  60  l't.  from  the  nearest 
building.  Ho  said  the  greenhouse  was  only  -1  1't.  distant 
from  unother  building. 

The  defendant  said  the  Nurserymen’s  Association  had 
the  opinion  of  counsel  with  regard  to  the  assessment  of 
greenhouses,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a greenhouse 
was  not  a building.  If  he  were  to  erect  a pigstye,  or  even 
a dog-kennel,  on  his  ground,  he  would  be  prohibited,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Hiscock’s  reading  of  the  law,  from  erecting 
unother  buildiDg  within  60  It.  of  it. 

Mr.  Ingham  asked  tho  defendant  if  he  would  like  to 
take  a case  for  the  opinion  of  a superior  court. 

The  defendant  said  it  was  an  important  question,  and 
he  should  likeHo^bave  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Ingram  adjourned  tho  summons  until  the  13th  of 
March. 

It  ia  strange,  after  bo  many  decisions  on  the 
subject,  that  this  question  should  be  opened. 
The  Act  provides  that,  so  far  as  inspects  the 
necessary  woodwork  of  sashes  and  frames,  green- 
houses are  exempt.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  in  all  other  respects  they  are  not  exempt. 


GAS  EXPLOSIONS. 

These  explosions  continue  in  spite  of  all 
advice  as  to  precautions  necessary  when  in 
search  of  gas  escape.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
recent  explosions  has  arisen  from  any  other 
cause  than  that  of  the  so-often  forbidden  lighted 
candle.  If  the  accumulated  gas  were  first  per- 
mitted to  escape,  and  the  gas  temporarily  shut 
off  at  the  main,  the  flaw  in  the  pipe  or  the  de- 
fective gaselier  might  soon  be  discovered,  and 
danger  would  be  avoided.  It  is  not  merely  with 
ignorant  or  careless  servants,  but  with  masters 
and  mistresses,  that  this  “ want  of  thought  ” is 
so  frequently  demonstrated.  The  gas-men  them- 
selves are  equally  blameable.  They  no  sooner 
make  their  entry  on  the  scene,  than  a match  is 
lighted,  without  the  slightest  thought  as  to  the 
quantity  of  gas  in  the  room,  and,  of  course,  an 
explosion  is  the  result.  This  was  the  case  at 
the  hotel  at  Asbbourn.  Chandeliers  are  a fre- 
quent  source  of  danger  ; these  should  be  examined 
at  Btated  times,  just  as  chimneys  are  swept  to 
prevent  fire. 


Antwerp  Waterworks. — An  English  firm 
has  undertaken  to  construct  the  waterworks  of 
Antwerp,  and  has  lodged  the  required  caution- 
money,  10,0001. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  KNUTSFORD 
COLLEGE  PREVENTED. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  11th  inst.,  tho  case  of 
Legh  r.  Hatch  was  a suit  to  restrain  the  building  of 
Knutsford  College.  The  plaintiff,  Mr.  John  Pennington 
Legh,  was,  prior  to  1876,  owner  of  a parcel  of  land  in  Nether 
Knutsford,  containing  about  103  acres.  In  1870  plaintiff 
sold  this  to  Mr.  James  Carlton  for  22,400/.,  subject  to 
certain  covenants,  one  ofwhich  was  that  all  buildings  wero 
to  be  private  dwelling-houses,  except  any  used  as  churches, 
according  to  tho  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  Mr. 
Carlton  sold  forty-three  acres  of  the  land  to  the  defendant, 
who  commenced  to  build  a Middle-class  College,  and  on 
the  2 It  lx  of  September,  1873,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  laid  the 
foundation  stone  thereof.  The  plaintiff  sought  a declara- 
tion that  the  commencement  of  tho  college  was  in  contra- 
vention of  the  covenants  under  which  he  sold  the  estate, 
and  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  defendant  from  pro- 
ceeding with  the  building  of  the  college,  or  from  allowing 
it  to  continue  thereon. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  of  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  only  to  an  injunction  restraining 
tho  defendant  from  using  aDy  building  on  the  land, 
except  for  a private  dwelling-house  or  church,  and  made 
a decree  accordingly. 


THE  JUDGE,  AND  HOUSE  AGENTS’ 
CHARGES. 

FINLAYSON  V.  BEICKWOOD. 

This  action,  at  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court, 
before  Mr.  G.  Whitbread,  was  brought  to  recover 
17 1.  10s.,  being  5 per  cent,  commission  for  the 
purchase  of  some  leasehold  property. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  described  in  the  plaint  note  as  an 
architect,  surveyor,  and  auctioneer,  of  61,  Enston-road, 
said  the  defendant,  who  was  a publican  of  the  White  Hart, 
Euston-road,  employed  him  to  purchase  tho  leasehold 
house,  2,  Tonbridge-strcet,  Euston-road,  from  a gentleman 
named  Placquet,  and  he  bought  it  at  the  price  of  450/.  ; tho 
defendant  agreen  to  give  him  5 per  cent,  commission  on 
the  purchase-money.  He  had  received  from  Mr.  Placquet, 
the  seller  of  the  house,  14Z.  14s.,  and  that  was  a customary 
practice. 

Tho  Judge. — Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  customary  for  an 
auctioneer  to  receive  a commission  from  a party  for  whom 
he  purchases  a house,  and  for  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  pur- 
chase it  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
receive  monev  jrom  the  other  party  for  selling  the  house, 
and  for  whom  i ■ that  case  it  would  be  his  duty  to  obtain 
as  high  a price  as  possible  ? 

The  Plaintiff. — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

1 he  Judge. — Well,  I have  never  heard  of  it  beforo,  and 
if  nuy  auctioneers  act  in  so  base  a manner,  they  deserve 
to  be  struck  off  the  lists, 

Mr.  Popham,  for  the  defendant,  urged  that  no  agree- 
ment was  ever  entered  into,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was 
indebted  51.  to  his  client. 

The  Judge  gave  judgment  for  tho  defendant,  and  ordered 
the  plaintiff  to  pay  all  coats. 


SELLING  THE  BATHS. 

The  Lords  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury  have  before  them 
a singulur  application  from  the  not  over -clean  city  of 
Durham.  Some  twenty  years  since,  the  Corporation  of 
the  city  of  Durham,  after  much  pressure,  built  baths  and 
wash-houses,  and  which  have  cost  the  ratepayers  the  sum 
of  26,603/.,  and  the  receipts  only  amounted  to  4,149/.,  and 
last  year  the  loss  on  the  establishment  amounted  to  5601. ; 
the  inhabitants  paying  a rate  of  3d.  per  pound. 

The  Corporation  admit  that  a great  number  of  male3 
and  females  have  been  taught  to  swim,  but  urge  that  the 
washing  department  is  more  patronised  by  the  rich  than 
the  poor,  the  former  sending  women  to  do  the  laundry 
work,  so  that  little  is  done  at  rich  people’s  houses. 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council  have  passed  the 
following  resolution,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
Government  will  do  with  it : — 

“ Having  takeu  into  consideration  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  disposing  of  the  baths  and  wash-houses, 
erected  by  the  council  of  this  city,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Acts,— 9 and  10  Viet.,  c.  74; 
10  and  11  Viet.,  c.  61, — and  transferred  to  your  Board  by 
the  Public  Health  Act,  1872,  section  7,— beg  to  report 
that  they  have  examined  the  receipts,  accounts,  and 
expenditure  of  the  baths  and  wash-houses  from  their  first 
institution  to  the  present  time,  and  lind  they  cannot  be 
maintained  without  causing  a serious  yearly  loss. 

And  that  an  application  be  made  to  the  Lords  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  for  leave  under  section  32  of  the  9th 
and  10th  Vic.,  c.  74,  to  sell  such  baths  and  wash-houses, 
on  tho  ground  that  they  are  “ too  expensive  to  bo 
kept  up.' 

The  Corporation  of  tho  City  of  Durham  may,  next  year, 
ask  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  leave  to  sell  their  poor, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  “ too  expensive  to  be  kept 
«P”  ‘ 


FILTERS  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
“FUR”  IN  KITCHEN  BOILERS. 

Is  water  holding  “fur”  in  solution  injurious  to  health? 
Do  the  Silicate  Carbon  Company’s  filters  prevent  “ fur"? 
They  are  lixed,  I think,  outside  the  cistern,  the  water 
entering  at  the  bottom  and  flowing  out  at  the  top  ? It 
was,  I think,  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition  that  an  invention 
for  preventing  “fur”  was  exhibited.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  anything  more  about  it  ? A.  C. 


Roinsey  Abbey’Churcli. — The  new  stained 
window  in  the  north  nave-aisle,  which  has  been 
recently  placed  there  by  Mr.  Henry  Tylee, 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs.  There 
are  two  medallions  in  this  window,  which 
is  a family  memorial,  one  representing  “ Christ 
Blessing  little  Children,”  the  other,  “ The  Good 
Shepherd.”  The  stonework  surrounding  this 
window  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ellery. 
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WARMING  CHURCHES. 

Sir,— Some  years  ago  I wrote  to  ask  yon r 
opinion  of  a plan  of  warming  a church  whioh  is 
in  use  in  a large  edifice  under  my  ward.  Half 
a dozen  oblong  pits  some  12  ft.  by  2 ft.  contain 
the  furnaces  and  iron  flues.  Cold  air  is  admitted 
from  the  outside  so  as  to  impinge  on  the  side  of 
the  furnace,  and  the  theory  is  that  this  warmed 
air  gradually  ascends,  making  way  for  quiet 
streams  of  colder  air  that  may  be  floating  about 
in  the  edifice.  The  six  furnaces  centred  in  a 
common  shaft  which  had  no  damper,  and  the 
effect  was  that  when  a fire  was  well  lighted  it 
got  the  mastery,  roared  and  rioted  along  the 
flues,  turning  them  red  hot,  and  Boon  putting  an 
end  to  itself.  All  the  time  a great  rush  of  cold 
air  was  drawn  through  the  open  sittings  near 
the  pits’  mouth,  and  when  there  was  no  longer 
any  fire  in  the  furnaces  the  legs  of  the  unhappy 
congregation  were  benumbed,  and  serious  colds 
were  traceable  to  the  warming  (!)  undergone  in 
church.  When  the  shaft  was  throttled  and  the 
pace  of  the  fire  regulated  by  a damper,  the  more 
serious  of  the  ill  effects  were  not  experienced, 
but  the  system  never  worked  perfectly  with 
us.  Whether  it  was  through  imperfect  light- 
ing,  or  want  of  stoking,  or  wrong  regu- 
lation of  the  damper  we  have  usually  run 
a course  of  difficulties  between  no  heat  all 
through  the  service,  or  too  much  at  the  begin- 
ning and  too  little  at  the  end.  By  way  of  radical 
cure,  the  man  who  manages  the  furnace  has 
lately  got  up  a roaring  fire,  and  made  the  plates 
red  hot  for  a couple  of  yards  before  the  congre- 
tion  arrives.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  explain  that  he  is  first  producing  carbonic 
oxide,  and  poisoning  the  people,  and  next  pro- 
ducing that  rapid  draught  which  Dr.  Thompeon 
tells  us  is  so  fatal.  “ There  is  the  fire ; you  can 
see  it  ; and,  of  course,  you  must  be  warmed. 
Don  t it  stand  to  reason  ? ” I should  scarcely 
appeal  to  you,  sir,  against  my  subordinate,  but 
unfortunately  my  vicar  Bides  with  him,  and 
nothing  less  than  a scientific  opinion  from  an 
authority  like  yourself  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  us  how  we  ought  to  warm 
our  churoh  ? a Churchwarden. 

*#*  Our  correspondent  asks  too  much.  Advice 
should  be  taken  of  a proper  person  on  the  spot. 
We  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  red-hot  plates  burning  up  the  vital 
principle  of  the  air. 


ON  THE  OMISSION  OF  A PROPER 
LINING  OF  ROOMS. 

SiK) — Many  months  since  I apprised  an 
honourable  member  that  maladies  from  which 
the  public  are  suffering,  arise  particularly  from 
the  omission  of  battenings,  lathing,  plaster,  and 
wainscots,  up  to  the  top  of  the  backs  of  our 
chairs  in  England  ; an  island  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  w-hose  atmosphere  is  humid,  and  that 
humidity  not  free  from  saline  particles,  which 
Bink  into  the  porous  brick,  and  when  confined 
render  it  damp. 

The  rain  falls  upon  our  houses,  and  the  sun 
drives  it  in,  which  wo  may  see  when,  after  the 
wainscot,  at  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  is 
removed,  its  inside  is  found  to  be  rotten  from 
the  saline  deposit  in  the  brick  there,  but  which 
the  oil  in  the  paint  and  varnish  ontside  had,  all 
that  time,  shielded  the  inmates  from,  rendering 
the  room  not  only  warm,  but  dry. 

This  practice,  which  our  forefathers  had  dis- 
covered, led  them  to  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  battenings,  Ac.,  which,  either  from  imitating 
the  fashion  or  practice  by  the  Parisians, 
compared  with  us,  economy  of  space  or  timber 
have  by  the  builders  been  discontinued,  and 
entailed  upon  the  inhabitants  of  houses  in 
England  complaints  seldom  heard  of  before. 

Robt.  J.  Sxothard. 


THE  READY  RAFT. 

Sir, — The  simple  fact  that  only  half  can  bo 
saved  from  sinking  and  burning  in  troop  and  emi- 
grant ships  is  dreadful.  This  conviction  should 
give  force  to  an  all-saving  device  being  adopted. 

I beg  to  refer  to  my  “ Ready  Raft,”  published 
in  the  Builder,  January  23rd,  1869.  By  un- 
bolting a portion  of  the  deck  (quarter,  poop,  or 
main),  with  bulwarks,  and  lashed  casks  of  pro- 
visions, and  water,  the  raft  is  ready.  The  crew 
should  be  exercised  at  hitcher  drill  to  Blide  it,  Ac. 
Men  in  despair  see  stout  timbers  everywhere, 
but  so  contrived  as  to  burn  or  sink.  R.  T. 


“ARCHITECTS  AND  WORKMEN.” 

Sir,— Only  a few  words  to  say  (lest  I should  be  some- 
how thought  to  dissent)  that  I agree  with  the  tenor  of  your 
correspondent’s  remarks,  though  not  with  the  tone  he 
adopts.  There  is  no  occasion,  because  the  “working 
man  ” is  not  to  be  petted  or  patted  on  the  back,  that  he 
should  be  “treated  like  a dog”  (the  “petting  and 
patting,”  indeed,  is  more  like  the  system  of  treating  the 
canine  race),  and  how  any  one  could  think  such  an  idea 
could  arise  out  of  the  remarks  of  any  one  joining  in  the 
discussion  at  the  Institute,  I cannot  imagine.  We  all 
claim  to  be  working  men,— hard-working,  too,— and  get 
often  pretty  hardly  used,  but,  I am  persuaded,  the  worst 
treatment  would  be  to  be  petted,  and  have  our  faults  and 
tailings  slurred  over  lest  we  should  be  offended.  As  work- 
ing men  we  are  above  all  that,  and,  taking  pride  in  our 
work,  should  endeavour  to  deserve,  if  we  cannot  command, 
appreciation  or  success.  C.  F.  Hayward. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne. — The  new  Custom-house,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  erect  at  Williamstown,  will  be 
built  on  the  site  of  land,  a portion  of  which  is  at 
present  occupied  by  the  old  morgue.  The  main 
building,  which  will  consist  of  two  stories,  will 
be  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and,  when 
completed,  it  will  assimilate  with  the  Mint  in 
outward  appearance.  The  materials  to  be  used 
are  brick  and  cement.  The  foundations  will  be 
formed  of  bluestone  and  concrete,  surmounted 
by  a bluestone  plinth,  from  which  the  principal 
structure  will  be  carried  up.  On  the  ground  floor 
will  bo  the  long  room,  at  the  junction  of  the 
front  road  and  the  thoroughfare  leading  to  the 
steamboat  pier,  and  will  be  24  ft.  6 in.  long,  16  ft. 
6 in.  wide,  and  16  fc.  high,  with  a portico  to 
give  entrance  to  it.  The  long  room  will  com- 
municate with  the  office  of  the  tide  inspector,  an 
apartment  17  ft.  9 in.  long  by  16  ft.  6 in.  wide, 
and  also  16  ft.  high  ; and  an  entrance  from  the 
ong  room  will  lead  into  tho  stairs,  hall,  and 
back  passage,  conducting  to  the  storeroom! 
which  is  to  bo  16  ft.  6 in.  wide  by  17  ft.  9 in 
long.  From  the  public  entrance  communication 
will  be  obtained  with  the  tide-surveyor’s  office, 
which  will  be  18  ft.  6 in.  long  by  13  ft.  At  the 
rear  of  this  is  to  be  the  guard-room,  21  ft.  9 in. 
by  13  ft.  6 in.  This  room  will  be  a single-story 
building,  13  ft.  higb.  Next  to  the  tide  inspec- 
tor’s office  will  be  the  business-room,  16  ft.  6 in. 
by  14  ft.  This  room  will  be  entered  by  a portico. 
A verandah  is  to  extend  round  the  back  of  the 
building  from  the  guard-room  to  the  out-offices. 
On  the  side  fronting  the  pier  road  the  site  is  to 
bo  enclosed  with  a corrugated  iron  fence,  sup. 
plied  with  largo  folding-gates,  and  also  with 
wicket-gates,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  yard 
will  be  enclosed  with  a paling-fence.  The  total 
length  of  the  frontage  of  the  main  structure  will 
be  72  ft.,  the  width  66  ft.,  and  the  altitude,  from 
ground  line  to  top  cornice,  36  ft.  Between  the 
two  front  porticos  there  will  be  a cast-iron  balus- 
trade, and  two  stone  pillars  carrying  ornamental 
gas-lamps. 

Brisbane,  Queensland. — Monday,  15th  of  June, 
was  a great  day  in  Queensland  annals,  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Brisbane  having  been  officially 
opened  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  with 
great  ceremony,  in  the  presence  of  some  8,000  or 
9,000  persons.  The  procession  and  formal  open- 
ing were  followed  by  a banquet  at  the  Town- 
hall.  The  bridge  was  christened  by  his  Excel- 
lency as  “The  Victoria.”  It  is  1,013  ft.  in 
length  from  one  abutment  to  the  other,  with  a 
central  roadway  of  30  ft.  width  clear,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  is  a footway  6 ft.  wide,  sup- 
ported upon  cantilevers— the  whole  construction 
being  on  the  lattice-girder  principle,  supported 
on  cylinders.  There  are  ten  spans  altogether, 
two  of  52  ft.,  and  the  rest  82  ft.,  the  difference 
being  caused  by  an  alteration  insisted  on  by  the 
Government  in  the  length  of  the  swing  after 
the  plans  had  been  prepared,  and  the  work 
commenced.  The  swing,  which  is  on  the 
south  side,  is  172  ft.  in  length,  rests  upon  a 
cluster  of  five  cylinders,  and  weighs  305  tons. 
It  is  easily  opened  and  dosed  in  ten  minutes  by 
hand-labonr,  by  a contrivance  designed  by  Mr. 
Jones,  the  engineer,  when  it  was  determined  not 
to  use  the  hydraulic  apparatus  originally  in- 
tended ; and  when  opened,  affords  a passage  on 
each  side  54  ft.  in  the  clear.  Some  idea  of  tho 
length  of  the  cylinders  may  bo  formed  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  them  had  to  bo  sunk 
33  ft.  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  down  to  the 
solid,  and  that  it  is  45  ft.  in  height  from  the  bed 
to  the  pier-cap.  The  height  of  the  bridge-level, 
above  high-water  mark,  is  sufficient  for  all 
ordinary  traffic,  so  that  the  swing  will  not 
require  to  be  often  used.  The  conformation  of 
the  river-banks  rendered  a slight  incline  neces- 
sary, but  it  is  not  more  than  1 in  90.  The  road- 


way is  planked,  the  lower  tier  being  9-in.  by 
5-in.  hard  wood,  and  the  transverse,  or  upper 
tier  of  6-in.  by  2£-in.  stuff  of  the  same  material. 
The  designs  for  the  bridge  emanated  from 
Messrs.  Robinson  A I’ Anson,  of  Darlington, 
England ; the  ironwork,  from  the  works  of  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey ; and  the  construction 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones,  who  has 
supervised  some  of  the  most  important  works 
executed  by  the  firm  of  Peto,  Brassey,  & Co.  in 
various  parts  of  the  world ; amongst  others,  the 
celebrated  railway-bridge  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Montreal,  in  Canada. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

West  Wycombe. — The  new  Board  schools  at 
West  Wycombe  which  have  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  some  time  past,  were  opened  to  the 
.children  of  the  parish  on  the  4th  inst.  Several 
members  of  the  School  Board  were  present. 
The  schools  will  accommodate  200  children,  and 
comprise  a schoolroom,  46  ft.  by  18  ft.;  an 
infants’  schoolroom,  30  ft.  by  18 ft.;  and  two  class- 
rooms, 16  ft.  by  15  ft.  The  cost  of  the  ground 
was  1171.,  and  of  the  building  1,6751.  The  con. 
tractors  were  Messrs.  Smith  A Fletcher,  of  Lane 
End,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Frederick  William 
Burnham,  of  Wycombe. 

Ramsbury. — The  new  Board  schools  for  this 
parish  were  opened  at  Ramsbury,  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Harrison.  They  are  situated  in  a plot  of  land, 
about  two  acres  in  extent,  which  will  form 
an  extensive  playground.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Overton,  of  Marlborough,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  Dyer,  of  Ramsbury.  The  edifice  is  con- 
structed to  accommodate  130  boys  in  one  school, 
and  100  infants  in  another;  and  also  contains 
suitable  class-rooms  and  lavatories,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  maps  and  other  necessary  school 
materials. 

Rowley  Regis.  — At  the  ordinary  monthly 
meeting,  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  Board  proceeded 
to  select  plans  for  the  erection  of  schools  at  Old 
Hill,  Cradley  Heath,  and  Knowle,  and  to  take 
such  further  action  as  might  be  deemod  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  the  Bites.  Several  plans 
were  put  in  by  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Meredith,  of  Kidderminster,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  building  the  schools  was  as 
follows  : — 


For  Cradley  Heath: — 

Holmes  £3,828  0 0 

Meredith 3,2-45  0 0 

For  Old  Hill:— 

Holmes  £3,818  0 0 

Meredith 3,245  0 0 

For  Knowle : — 

Holmes  £2,801  0 0 

Meredith 2 242  0 0 


The  plans  of  Mr.  Meredith  for  Cradley  Heath 
and  Knowle,  and  that  of  Mr.  Holmes  for  Old 
Hill,  were  accepted. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Moughtrcy. — The  new  district  schools  here 
have  been  opened.  Some  time  ago  the  Educa- 
tion Department  issued  an  order  uniting  the 
parishes  of  Moughtrey  and  Penstrowed  into  one 
school  district,  arid  requiring  accommodation  for 
about  140  children.  This  the  Church  party 
undertook  to  provide.  The  school  has  been 
erected  from  a plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Sturkey, 
of  Newtown  ; the  contractor  being  Mr.  Stephens, 
of  the  Bog,  Penstrowed.  The  amount  of  the 
contract  (exclusive  of  bricks,  which  were  other- 
wise provided)  was  1971.  15s.,  a few  extras 
making  the  amount  somewhat  over  2001. 

Lickey  End  (Bromsgrove) . — The  plans  of  the 
new  schools  at  Lickey  End,  by  Mr.  Cotton,  archi- 
tect, Birmingham,  have  been  approved  by  the 
committee,  and  the  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  has  been  given  to  Messrs.  Brazier 
A Weaver,  Bromsgrove.  The  site,  given  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  is  about  half  an  acre  in  extent,  on  the 
Birmingham-road,  near  the  old  toll-house.  The 
school  will  provide  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  200  children,  and  will  consist  of  infants’ 
room,  42  ft.  by  20  ft. ; girls’  room,  51  ft.  3 in.  by 
17  ft.  3 in.,  class-room,  and  porch,  with  out- 
buildings and  playground.  Tho  building  will  bo 
of  red  brick,  with  slated  roof,  and  the  price 
named  in  the  contract  is  6001.,  being  less  than 
31.  per  head  for  the  ohildren  accommodated, 
while  statistics  show  that  the  cost  of  schools 
erected  by  School  Boards  has  ranged  from  61.  to 
101.  or  121.  per  child. 

Lutterworth.  — At  a meeting  of  the  School 
Governors  of  tho  Lutterworth  Education  Trust 
recently,  to  receive  tenders  for  the  new  buildings 
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for  the  elementary  schools,  tenders  were  pre- 
sented from  four  builders.  Messrs.  Law’s  esti- 
mate for  building  new  boys’  school  and  master’s 
I house,  girls’ and  infants’  schools,  and  outbuild- 
ings, was  2,9561.  10s.,  which,  being  the  lowest, 
was  accepted,  subject  to  any  alterations,  omis- 
Bions,  or  additions  in  the  plans  or  specifications, 
which  may  be  required  by  the  endowed  schools 
or  Charity  Commissioners. 

Dunston. — A new  school  at  Dunston,  con- 
nected with  the  Whickham  School  Board,  has 
(been  opened  by  Mr.  It.  Carr-Ellison.  The 
cost  of  the  school  alone  at  Dunston  was 
2, 1481.,  and  for  the  master’s  house,  445 1. ; the 
boundary  walls  around  the  school  cost  about 
400 1. ; the  levelling  of  the  playground  was  about 
112Z. ; the  cost  of  the  site,  300Z. ; the  total  cost 
being  3,414Z. 

Thornton-le-Dale  (Yorkshire) . — Anew  school  is 
approaching  completion  in  this  village.  It  has 
been  erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J.  It.  Hill,  and 
consists  of  schoolroom  70  ft.  by  20  ft.,  class- 
room 24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  separate  entrances, 
yards,  and  out-offices.  The  rooms  are  open  to 
the  ridge,  all  the  framed  principals  being  dressed 
and  stained.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  John  Gibson  & Son,  architects,  Malton, 
under  whose  superintendence  it  has  been  erected 
by  local  workmen. 

Highurst  Wood,  ( Buxted ).  — The  want  of  a 
school  so  long  felt  in  this  part  of  the  parish  has 
been  at  length  supplied,  owing  in  a great  measure 
to  the  energy  and  tact  of  Colonel  Harcourt,  of 
Buxted  Park.  The  necessary  funds  were  ob- 
tained from  the  proceeds  of  Saunders’s  Charity, 
supplemented  by  donations.  From  the  exterior 
the  premises  present  a very  pleasing  appearance. 
They  include  the  schoolroom  and  olaBS-room,  to 
which  is  attached  a commodious  residence  for 
the  teacher.  In  front  of  this  is  a kitohen  garden 
for  the  teacher’s  use,  and  in  the  rear  separate 
playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  there 
is  a giant’s  Btride  for  the  former,  and  a capital 
swing  for  the  latter.  An  inspection  of  the 
interior  of  the  building  cannot  fail  to  give  plea- 
sure, and  one  is  struck  with  the  exceeding  cheer- 
fulness of  the  rooms,  notably  of  the  principal 
room,  whioh  will  accommodate  100  children. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  school  took  place  last 
Tuesday.  The  school  was  built  by  Mr.  Lulham, 
builder,  Uckfield,  upon  the  plans  of  Mr.  E. 
Christian,  architect. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

I THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  CANAL  COMIVANV’S  OFFICES. 

I The  architectural  character  of  the  Thames 
! Embankment  is  gradually  being  fixed  for  good 
; or  bad.  Two  lofty  and  prominent  blocks  of 
buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
! bottom  of  Surrey-street,  having  their  main 
) frontages  to  the  Embankment.  One  of  these,  at 
I the  west  angle,  consists  of  new  office  buildings 
i for  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company.  The 
! Embankment  frontage  of  this  structure  is  60  ft. 
i in  height  to  the  cornice,  above  which,  at  the 
j anglo  of  Strand-lane,  immediately  adjoining  the 
j new  buildings  which  have  just  been  added  to 
1 King’s  College,  there  is  a gable  carried  to  a 
j height  of  18  ft.,  the  extreme  height  of  the  build- 
i ing  from  the  pavement  line  being  thus  78  ft. 

The  width  of  the  elevation  is  52  ft,.,  and  it  con- 
| tains  five  stories,  in  addition  to  the  basement 
i and  ground-floor.  The  materials  used  are  red 
: Suffolk  brick,  with  Box  ground  stone  dressings. 

1 The  ground  floor  and  the  first  story  project 
, 10  ft.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Embankment, 

I beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  the  last- 
i named  portion  being  carried  up  on  iron  girders, 

I resting  on  brick  piers.  The  windows  are  all 
i square  in  form,  in  two  and  three  divisions,  with 
: stone  mullions  and  transoms,  and  the  entire 
range  of  the  windows  in  the  second  story  has 
I ornamental  tracery  headings.  The  Surrey-street 
! frontage,  which  is  uniform  in  its  general  design 
j with  that  facing  the  Embankment,  is  set  back 
from  the  general  street-line  to  the  extent  of 
| 8 ft.,  the  area  thus  formed  in  front  of  the  build- 
j ing  being  inclosed  by  an  ornamental  iron  railing. 

I The  main  entrance  to  the  building  is  on  the 
; right-hand  Bide  of  the  Surrey-street  frontage, 
i and  it  projects  from  the  face  of  the  elevation  to 
i the  street-line.  This  elevation  is  also  sur- 
: mounted  by  a gable  uniform  with  the  Embank- 
ment frontage,  and  all  the  chimney-shafts,  which 
are  ornamental,  are  lofty.  The  roof  is  covered 
i in  with  red  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  interior  will 
be  occupied  by  the  company’s  Board-room, 
committee-rooms,  and  offices.  Mr.  D.  Cubitt 


Nicholls  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Macey 
the  contractor. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Surrey- street,  with 
its  principal  frontage  also  next  the  embank- 
ment, another  new  building,  closely  resembling 
the  one  just  described,  is  also  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. This  building,  which  has  likewise  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  has  a frontage  to  the 
embankment  36  ft.  in  width,  and  another  to 
Surrey-street  79  ft.  wide,  several  old  houses 
having  been  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the 
new  structure.  The  embankment  frontage  is 
surmounted  by  two  lofty  gables,  and  the  ground 
and  first  floor  each  contain  two  large  bay 
windows,  the  central  portion  of  each  window 
being  in  three  divisions,  with  carved  and 
moulded  mullions  and  transoms.  All  the  win- 
dows have  tracery  headings,  and  the  first-floor 
windows  are  surmounted  by  perforated  panels. 
The  Surrey. Btreet  elevation  has  a range  of  five 
windows,  in  three  divisions  each,  to  each  story, 
and  the  north  angle  is  surmounted  by  a lofty 
gable,  and  the  rest  of  the  elevation  by  dormers. 
The  building  is  being  erected  for  Messrs.  Few  & 
Co.  Messrs.  Trollope  are  the  contractors,  and 
Mr.  J.  Wills  is  the  clerk  of  works  for  both 
structures. 


ARCHITECT  TO  THE  LIVERPOOL 
SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  Sites  and  Building  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  School  Board  have  recommended  : — 
That  an  architect  to  the  Board  be  appointed 
to  perform  the  following  duties  : (a)  To  give 
to  managers  of  Board  Schools  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  any  additions  to,  alterations  in, 
or  repairs  of  the  fabrics  or  fittings  of  their 
respective  schools,  which  they  may  consider 
desirable;  (5)  to  prepare  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  superintend  the  execution  of  any  work 
of  the  kind  above  described  which  the  Board 
may  have  sanctioned  ; the  remuneration  of  such 
architect  to  be  confined  to  5 per  cent,  on  the 
cost  of  all  the  work  executed,  and  the  ap- 
pointment not  to  give  him  any  claim  to  be 
employed  in  the  planning  and  execution  of 
new  schools,  for  which  latter  work  the  committee 
recommend  the  Board  to  reserve  its  freedom  to 
employ  any  one  whom  it  may  select ; and  that 
no  recommendation  of  new  work  be  for  the  future 
made  to  the  Board  by  school  managers  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  the  estimate  of  the  Board’s 
architect.  The  recommendation  was  agreed  to, 
and  it  was  left  to  the  committee  to  name  a 
gentleman  for  the  office. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  supplemental 
meetings,  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers  by  students  of  the  Institution  have  been 
appointed  for  the  following  Friday  evenings  : — 
January  22nd  and  29th ; February  5th,  12th, 
19th,  and  26th.  The  papers  to  be  read  on  these 
evenings  are  respectively, — “On  the  Manufac- 
ture of  Illuminating  Gas  from  Coal,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Tysoe  ; “ Experiments  on  Current  Meters  and 
their  bearing  on  the  Hydraulics  of  Rivers,” 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Inglis ; “ The  modern  Methods  of 
Constructing  the  Foundations  of  Bridges,”  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  T.  Logan  ; “ The  Isle  of  Man  Narrow- 
gauge  Railways,”  by  Mr.  T.  O’Hagan;  “The 
River  Humber,”  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Moss ; and  “ On 
the  Design  and  Construction  of  Lock-gates,”  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Baldwin.  The  chair  will  bo  taken  on 
each  evening  at  seven  o’clock,  and  successively 
by  Mr.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
Woods,  Mr.  Bruce,  Sir  John  Coode,  and  Mr. 
Abernethy. 


THE  RATING  OF  THE  CHELTENHAM 
WATERWORKS. 

At  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  at  Gloucester, 
last  week,  the  Cheltenham  Waterworks  Company 
appealed  against  their  assessment  to  the  poor. 
The  rating  of  the  company’s  works  and  pro- 
perty in  these  parishes  had  not  been  altered  for 
several  years,  although  the  income  and  profits  of 
the  company  had  largely  and  regularly  increased, 
and  the  net  rateable  value  in  the  several  parishes 


had  stood  as  follows  : — 

Cheltenham 

. ...  £1,830 

Charlton  Kings  

. ...  1,221 

Leckhampton  

. ...  110 

Prestbury  

21 

Total  ... 

. ...  £3,182 

The  overseers  having,  however,  been  instructed 
and  authorised  to  obtain  a fresh  assessment, 


engaged  Mr.  Humpbrie,  the  borough  surveyor, 
and  Mr.  Paul,  to  make  a re-valuation  of  the 
property,  and  they  made  the  following  net 
assessment : — 

Cheltenham  £2,687 

Charlton  Kings  1,630 

Leckhampton  338 

Prestbury  ...  66 

Total  £1,710 

This  showed  an  increase  of  1,528Z.,  and  the 
Water  Company  appealed  against  the  increase. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  hearing  Mr.  Hawksley, 
the  consulting  engineer  of  the  company,  and 
Mr.  McLandsborough,  the  resident  engineer  and 
manager,  were  examined  and  cross-examined  at 
great  length  upon  matters  of  detail.  The  in- 
come was  admitted  to  be  10,5301.,  but  from  this 
some  rather  remarkable  deductions  were  claimed 
as  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  net  rateable  value 
of  the  property.  The  account  thus  presented 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

Gross  income  for  1873  £10,530 

Expenses  of  management,  re- 1 ^ 032 

pairs,  and  other  outgoings  j • 

Tenants’  remuneration,  risks  S 

and  casualties,  interest  on  > 2,459 

tenants'  capital,  &c ) 

Set  aside  for  renewals 848 

Rates  and  taxes  804  6,743 

Net  estimated  annual  value £3,787 

Deduct  Offices  rated  at  68 

£3,729 

The  capital  of  the  company  was  stated  by  the 
appellants  to  be  118,000Z.,  of  which  sum  it  was 
said  84,501-Z.  had  been  expended  in  works  of  a 
constructive  kind,  in  mains,  &o.,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  land,  works,  costs,  and  other  expenses, 
legal  and  engineering.  Counsel  for  the  respon- 
dents argued  that  the  deductions  claimed  by  the 
company,  especially  under  the  head  of  tenants’ 
remuneration,  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
result  was,  that  the  appeal  of  the  company  wa9 
dismissed,  and  the  rates  confirmed  in  the  several 
parishes,  the  appellants  to  pay  the  oosts  of  the 
appeal.  


THE  CHATHAM  AND  DOVER  RAILWAY 
COMPANY  AND  THEIR  ENGINEERS  AT 
THE  BATTERSEA  WORKS. 

During  the  last  fortnight  a dispute  has  been 
going  forward  between  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Rail  way  Companyand  the  men  employed  in 
the  engineering  works  at  Battersea,  arising,  it  is 
stated,  out  of  the  proposal  of  the  ‘locomotive 
superintendent  of  the  company  to  introduce  the 
piecework  system  into  the  works.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  men  put  forward  (erroneously)  as  a 
grievance  a clause  in  the  regulations  for  employ- 
ment which  provides  for  an  inquiry  into  a work- 
man’s character  for  a period  of  ten  years  before 
he  can  be  accepted  as  a servant  of  the  company. 
The  men  further  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Evans,  one  of  the  foremen  of  the  company. 
As  regards  piecework,  notwithstanding  that  it 
seems  it  has  for  many  years  been  in  operation 
at  the  workshops  at  Derby  and  other  places,  the 
men  at  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Company’s 
Works  at  Battersea  condemn  it,  alleging 
that  it  leads  to  bad  quality  of  work  and 
“ scamping.”  A genoral  turn  out  took  place  on 
Saturday  week,  which,  however,  it  is  said,  was 
precipitated  by  two  men,  who  had  openly  ex- 
pressed their  determination  not  to  work,  being 
discharged.  The  company  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  other  hands  to  replace  those  on  strike  ; 
and  the  result  has  proved  most  disastrous  to 
the  men.  


WIER’S  PATENT  REVOLUTION 
INDICATOR. 

A simple  machine  which  should  show  the 
speed  at  which  machinery  is  going  at  any 
moment  has  been  a desideratum : the  wonder 
is  it  Bhould  so  long  have  remained  so.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  supplied  by  Wier’s  patent 
Indicator,  which  seems  to  us  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  very  likely  to  be  univer- 
sally adopted.  As  respects  steam  ships,  the 
engineer  in  the  engine-room,  as  well  as  the 
officer  on  deck,  can,  by  simple  inspection,  ascer- 
tain at  all  times,  by  night  or  day,  the  number  of 
revolutions  being  actually  made  either  ahead  or 
astern.  One  dial-face  shows  by  a pointer  the 
precise  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  ; while 
another  dial-face  records  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions made  during  each  hour,  day,  week,  month, 
or  longer  period.  . ,11 

For  locomotives  it  would  be  invaluable. 
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Want  of  punctuality  is  admitted  to  be  a fre- 
quent cause  of  railway  accidents.  Engineers  as 
a rule  are  in  the  habit  of  noting  certain  objects 
along  the  line  by  which  they  regulate  the  speed, 
but  in  a fog  this  is  impossible,  and  at  night  it  is 
most  difficult;  the  consequence  is  that  the  driver 
is  afraid  of  over-running  or  being  behind  his 
time.  By  means  of  the  Eevolution  Indicator  the 
engine-driver  can  always  regulate  the  speed  of 
an  engine  to  the  precise  rate  required,  and  con- 
sequently keepexaot  time. 

Equality  of  speed  is  most  essential  in  ma- 
chinery attached  to  mills  and  factories,  more 
especially  those  used  for  spinning  yarns  or  cotton. 
At  present,  strange  to  say,  the  Bpeed  of  engines 
is  ascertained  by  counting,  and  this  information 
can  only  be  obtained  at  intervals,  and  with  a 
degree  of  uncertainty ; but  by  the  aid  of  this 
indicator  the  slightest  variation  is  detected  in- 
stantly, and  can  be  seen  at  all  times  ■while  the 
machinery  is  in  motion. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly  urging  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  to  do  with  machinery  to 
examine  for  themselves  the  principle  and  work- 
ing of  this  new  Hydro- Gyrometer,  or  Revolution 
Indicator. 


CONCRETE  PAVEMENT  AND  ASPHALTE. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “Portland”  may 
mislead  your  readers  as  to  the  relative  cost  of 
Portland  cement  paving  and  asphalte  for  foot- 
ways by  quoting  3s.  6d.  for  cement  against  15s. 
for  asphalte  per  superficial  yard.  I have  had 
large  quantities  of  Val-de-Travers  asphalte  laid 
in  London  at  4s.  3d.  and  4s.  6d.  per  yard,  in- 
cluding the  removal  of  earth  and  laying  Portland 
cement  ooncrete  foundation  for  the  same. 

Architect. 


AN  ILLEGAL  AND  DANGEROUS  HOARD 

At  the  Bow-street  Police-court,  before  Mr.  Flowers, 
John  Brindle,  builder,  of  Doris-street  West,  Lambeth, 
was  summoned,  at  the  instance  of  the  8t.  Pancras 
Vestry,  for  having  continued  a hoarding  at  and  in  front 
of  No.  1S5,  Tottenham-court-road  beyond  the  time 
stated  in  the  licence  for  such  hoard.  It  appeared  that  the 
licence  was  granted  in  the  first  instance  for  twenty-eight 
days,  for  pulling  down  the  house,  and  the  hoard  was  kept 
up  to  an  objectionable  height  pending  the  consideration 
of  an  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
leave  to  build  the  house  to  an  advanced  line  of  frontage, 
and  was  let  as  an  advertising  station.  The  proceedings 
wero  taken  becausethe  defendant  had  keptup  the  hoard  for 
nearly  a month,  in  the  interval  of  the  two  licences,  and 
that  to  a dangerous  height,  notwithstanding  his  promises 
to  the  chief  surveyor  and  the  works  committee  of  view  to 
alter  or  remove  it  ; and  as  the  defendant  had  reaped  con- 
siderable profit  by  the  use  of  the  hoard,  a substantial 
penalty  was  asked  for  on  the  part  of  the  Vestry. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  chief  surveyor,  Mr. 
John  Ware,  assistant  surveyor,  and  Mr.  C.  Worrell,  chief 
clerk  of  Works  Department,  showed  that  the  hoard  had 
been  kept  up  for  a month  longer  than  the  licence  allowed, 
and  that  it  was  of  a most  objectionable  character,  being 
described,  when  the  committee  viewed  it,  of  50  ft.  in 
height,  with  plunks  nailed  to  the  tops  of  scaffold-poles, 
like  the  sails  of  a ship,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  with  a 
very  light  wind. 

Fined  51.  and  a continuing  fine  of  2s.  Gd.  a day  for 
fifteen  days,  making  together  61.  17s.  6d.,  with  costs. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Ely  Etlieldreda. — The  distribution  of  prizes 
in  connexion  with  this  institution  took  place  at 
the  Reading-room,  Ely,  on  the  18th  ult.  The 
Dean,  who  presided,  called  upon  Canon  Selwyn, 
the  parent  of  the  society,  to  address  the  meeting. 
Canon  Selwyn  drew  attention  to  Mr.  Toombs’s 
drawings  of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral,  in 
the  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  expressed  a hope  that  it  would  be  restored 
in  the  present  century.  He  also  pointed  to  the 
painting  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Etlieldreda  Festival,  by  the  same 
artist.  The  subjects  for  the  next  exhibition 
were:  “A  Flower”  (any  sort,  pencil,  oil,  or 
water  colours  taken  from  nature,  the  prize  given 
by  Mr.  Marshall),  and  the  other  prize  would  be 
for  the  best  design  for  a new  public  assembly- 
room  for  Ely.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Harriet  McDougal  (wife  of  Bishop  McDougal), 
and  the  second  to  Mary  Sophia  Meri  vale  (daughter 
of  the  Dean  of  Ely),  similar  prizes  being  given  to 
Lucy  Tuck  and  John  Titterton,  the  three  being 
considered  equal.  By  request  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  the  artist  engaged  in  the 
decorative  work  at  the  cathedral,  addressed  the 
meeting  at  great  length,  and  wa3  unsparing  in 
his  criticisms-upon  the  pictures  before  him.  °His 
condemnation  may  bo  summed  up  in  these  brief 
words  which  he  used,  “All  is  wrong  from 
beginning  to  end.”  In  the  course  of  his  address 
he  also  said  that  “ it  was  not  necessary  for  art 
to  imitate  nature.'’  Speaking  of  photography, 


lie  retailed  this  pun,  which  he  pronounced  one 
of  the  best  he  ever  heard.  One  person  said  to 
another,  what  is  photography  ? The  reply  was, 
“The  foe  to  graphic  art.”  Mr.  Marshall  took 
exception  to  several  ideas  propounded  by  Mr. 
Parry,  especially  with  reference  to  the  notion 
that  art  should  not  imitate  nature.  He  gave  a 
prize  for  a floral  subject,  and  he  expected  that 
the  artists  who  might  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  compete  would  imitate  nature  to  the  letter. 

Lincoln. — The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to 
the  students  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Art  took 
place  at  the  Schoolroom,  Silver-street,  on  Tues- 
day,Hhe  15th  ult.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  B.  Maltby) 
presided.  The  head-master  (Mr.  Taylor) 
read  his  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that, — 
the  total  number  of  individual  students  is  249 — 
morning  class,  41 ; afternoon,  24 ; evening,  179; 
Saturday  afternoon,  60.  The  evening  classes 
have  been  full  all  the  year,  and  many  applicants 
could  not  be  received.  Out  of  the  thousands  of 
works  sent  up  to  South  Kensington  from  all  the 
art  schools,  only  fifteen  were  hung  in  the  national 
competition  exhibition.  Of  these,  nine  were 
from  the  various  London  schools,  one  from 
Manchester,  one  from  Bristol,  and  four  from 
Lincoln.  Of  the  four  awards  made  to  these 
works,  one  National  Queen’s  Prize  was  gained  by 
Lincoln.  They  also  obtained  one  of  the  two 
highest  awards  given  in  machine  drawing,  viz., 
the  National  Bronze  Medal.  The  Government 
awards  for  the  present  and  for  last  year  are  as 
follows  : — National  competition,  1873,  3 Queen’s 
prizes;  1874,  1 bronze  medal,  2 Queen’s  prizes. 
Third  grade  prizes  for  highly  meritorious  work, 
1S73,  19  awards  to  18  students  ; 1874, 27  awards 
to  16  students.  Advanced  work  selected  by  the 
examiners  for  the  National  competition,  1873, 
20  ; 1874,  29.  Free  studentships,  1873,  4 ; 1874, 
5.  Second  grade  prizes  for  freehand  model  draw- 
ing,  geometry,  and  perspective,  1873, 15;  1874, 
19.  Cectificates  for  ditto,  1873,  61 ; 1874,  67. 
The  Chancellor  (Dr.  Benson),  who  presented  the 
prizes,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said, — 
“ Artists  had  risen  from  almost  every  class  in 
society,  and  the  workmen  class  seemed  to  be 
breaking  up  with  the  richest  possible  promise. 
In  a great  place  like  Lincoln  a skilled  artizan 
required  to  be  a very  skilled  artizan  indeed,  and 
he  urged  working  men  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  School  of  Art 
afforded  them.” 

CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leicester. — A meeting  of  the  parishioners  has 
been  held  to  take  steps  to  promote  the  rebuilding 
of  St.  Leonard’s  Church.  The  Rev.  S.  Trench 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Alfred  Ellis,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Church  Extension  Society, 
stated  that  the  special  fund  for  rebuilding  the 
church  amounted  to  1,8001.,  and  urged  the  im- 
portance of  raising  funds  in  the  locality. 

Manningham. — A new  church,  in  the  Gothio 
style,  is  being  erected  in  Grosvenor-road,  Man- 
ningham, from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Walford 
& Pollard,  architects,  Bradford.  The  church  is 
of  large  proportions,  and  consists  of  nave,  side- 
aisles,  chancel,  baptistery,  and  narthex,  with 
inside  wallstonesfor  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
The  church  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  opening 
early  in  the  new  year. 

Strixton. — The  restoration  of  this  anoient  edi- 
fice is  now  nearing  completion.  The  whole  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nave 
walls  have  been  re-built.  For  the  dressings,  both 
internally  and  externally,  Ketton  and  Harlestone 
Btone  has  been  used ; the  interior  walls  have  not 
been  plastered,  the  stones  being  dressed  and 
pointed.  The  roofs  of  nave  and  chancel  are  of  high 
pitch,  of  oak,  and  are  covered  with  Newcastle 
black-roofing  tiles.  The  interior  woodwork  of 
the  chancel-roof  is  formed  into  panels  with  oak 
mouldings.  The  interior  of  the  roof  of  the  nave 
has  oak  rafters  and  oak  moulded-ribbed  king- 
posts, plastering  being  used  between  the  rafters. 
The  old  screen  has  been  repaired  and  refixed. 
The  floor  within  the  altar-rails  has  been  inlaid 
with  encaustic  tiles,  the  steps  to  the  same  having 
been  executed  in  white  Mansfield  stone.  The 
nave  floor  is  laid  with  Ketton  stone.  The  seats 
are  of  oak.  The  windows  are  glazed  cathedral- 
glass.  The  pulpit  has  been  refixed  on  a stone 
base,  with  steps  of  similar  material,  and  the  font 
has  also  been  refixed.  The  restoration  has  been 
effected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter 
and  the  late  Mr.  William  Slater,  of  London. 
Mr.  J.  Allen,  of  Irthlingborough,  was  the  builder. 
The  plumbing  and  glazing  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Langton,  of  Wollaston;  Mr.  Lucas  being  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 


Aberdeen. — The  Aberdeen  Town  Council  have 
approved  of  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
East  Parish  Church,  at  a cost  of  6, 000L,  pre- 
pared by  the  city  architect. 

Mitford.- — The  parish  church  of  Mitford,  Nor- 
thumberland, is  undergoing  renovation  and  ex- 
tension. The  edifice  is  very  ancient,  having 
apparently  been  built  in  the  Early  English  and 
Norman  styles.  An  entire  pulling  down  and  re- 
building of  the  church  is  considered  necessary ; 
while  it  will  be  extended  by  the  reopening  of  a 
long-closed  aisle  on  the  south  side,  and  a lengthen- 
ing of  the  nave  by  the  erection  of  a tower  and 
spire,  130  ft.  in  height,  at  a cost  of  5,000Z.  at 
least.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Newcastle,  is  the  archi- 
tect; and  the  stone-work  is  being  exeouted  by 
Messrs.  Waterson,  Brothers,  of  Morpeth. 


Derails  gtmib* b. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  Costume;  or,  a Dictionary 
of  Dress.  With  numerous  illustrations.  By 
Mr.  J.  R.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald.  Part  I. 
London : Chatto  & Windus. 

Mr.  Planche’s  little  “ History  of  British 
Costume  ” is  well  known,  and  has  been  of  good 
service ; but  forty  years  have  passed  since  it 
was  published ; much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject  since  then  by  the  efforts  of 
antiquarian  societies,  and  it  is  quite  time  there- 
fore that  a work  such  as  that  of  which  the  first 
part  is  now  before  us  should  be  issued.  The 
new  book  is  of  quarto  size,  and  will  treat  of  dress, 
regal,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military,  from 
the  earliest  period  in  England  to  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  including  notices  of  contempo- 
raneous fashions  on  the  Continent,  and  a general 
history  of  the  costumes  of  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe.  Mr.  Planche  is  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  as  to  the  excellence  and  completeness  of 
his  part  of  the  work.  But  as  regards  the  illus- 
trations we  are  tempted  to  urge  upon  the  pub- 
lishers the  desirability  of  a little  extra  care  and 
attention.  The  engravings  in  No.  1,  including  a 
coloured  plate  from  the  picture  of  Richard  II.  in 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster,  are  fairly 
good  and  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  they  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  illustrations  of  recent 
French  works  on  similar  subjects, — works  by  M. 
Paul  Lacroix,  for  example, — and  as  this  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Costume  is  destined,  we  anticipate,  to 
be  the  standard  English  work  on  dress,  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  render  it  perfect  in  every 
respect.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work. 


VARIORUM. 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  condition  of  miners’ 
dwellings,  to  which  we  long  ago  drew  attention, 
is  now  being  taken  up  in  various  quarters,  as  we 
recently  mentioned.  The  Engineer  says  “ The 
only  question  of  importance  connected  with  the 
Scottish  miners  engaging  attention  just  now  has 
reference  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  men’s 
dwellings,  which  in  many  cases  is  described  as 
very  deplorable.  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P.,  has 
taken  up  the  matter  with  great  vigour  and 
determination,  and  has  declared  that  if  an  im- 
provement is  not  speedily  effected,  he  will 
combine  with  others  in  bringing  the  subject 
before  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  session.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  altogether  unfit  for  human 
habitation.  In  not  a few  cases,  large  rents  are 
paid,  and  in  many  instances  the  houses  are 
greatly  overcrowded.  Scarcely  anything  like 
comfort  is  to  be  had  in  any  of  them.  With 
stone,  and  quite  as  often  mud,  floors,  they  are  in 
a deplorable  state  in  fine  weather,  and  their 
sanitary  features  outside  are  of  the  worst  pos- 
sible kind.  All  kinds  of  refuse  are  thrown  into 
uncovered  ashpits  outside  the  houses,  and  there 
are  often  large  open  drains,  in  which  the  sewage 
of  the  villages  stagnates,-  and  emits  effluvia  that 
must  be  prejudicial  to  health.  In  any  general 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  miners’  dwellings 
the  question  of  their  tenure  is  almost  certain  to 
arise,  and  it  will  be  a very  difficult  one  to  settle.” 

A romance  might  be  written  in  which  the 

recital  of  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in 
obtaining  furniture  woods,  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  would  form  the  most  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  writer’s  labours.  “ Hair- 
breadth escapes  by  flood  and  field,”  says  the 
Furniture  Gazette,  “encountered  by  the  hardy 
carriers  of  wood,  would  excite  youthful  as  well 
as  older  imaginations  to  appreciate  the  obstacles 
surmounted.  The  so-called  French  walnut  burls 
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of  which  onr  finest  furniture  is  now  made,  never 
grow  in  France,  and  indeed  there  are  none  at 
this  day  to  be  found  in  all  Europe,  as  search  bas 
been  made  for  them  in  every  corner  of  the 
forests  and  the  last  one  brought  to  market. 
They  are  now  obtained  from  Asia,  beyond  the 
Black  and  Caspian  seas,  where  they  are  hunted 
for  in  all  directions  by  the  agents  of  Western 
houses,  who  go  out  with  gangs  of  nomads,  well 
armed,  and  often  carrying  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  The  burls  are  dragged  through  the 
uninhabited  forests,  and  over  the  mountains, 
or  in  rough  wagons  drawn  by  bulls,  shipped 
and  re-shipped  until  they  reach  Constantinople, 
whenoe  they  are  sent  to  the  different  manufac- 
turing centres.” It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 

record  such  an  incident  as  the  following,  which 
shows  an  appreciation  of  educational  advantages 
worthy  of  being  extensively  imitated.  We  get 
it  from  Capital  and  Labour  : — “The  quarry  men 
of  the  Dinorwic  and  Deiniolen  district,  following 
the  example  of  their  brethren  in  Festiniog,  have 
just  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  Mr.  Hugh  Owen,  the  sum  of 
25 1.  as  a scholarship  to  be  given  annually  to  the 
best  candidate  from  that  district.  Self-help  is  a 
noble  virtue  ; and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
example  thus  set  will  be  widely  copied.” 


$Jfo«Uraua:. 

Important  to  Mechanics.— At  the  Sheriff 
Small-Debt  Court,  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  inst., 
Alexander  Carmichael,  joiner,  sued  Mr.  Thomas 
Crow,  builder,  for  2s.  7£d.,  as  balance  of  wages. 
It  was  stated  in  the  summons  that  the  defender 
had  agreed  to  pay  his  outdoor  workmen,  of  whom 
pursuer  was  one,  at  the  same  rate  as  the  indoor 
workmen — viz.,  5s.  7^d.  a day,  whether  they 
worked  the  same  number  of  hours  or  not,  and 
the  pursuer  grounded  his  claim  upon  that  and 
the  rules  of  the  Joiners’  Association,  which  set 
forth  that  outdoor  workmen  Bhould  be  paid  at 
the  same  rate  as  those  employed  within  doors, 
provided  they  reserved  only  one  half-hour  daily 
for  meals.  The  alleged  agreement  was  denied, 
and  evidence  was  led  to  show  that  the  pursuer 
had  taken  two  half-hours  daily  for  meals.  The 
defender’s  agent  urged  that  the  men  had  them- 
selves broken  their  rules  by  taking  an  hour  per 
day  for  meals,  in  which  case  the  master  was 
quite  entitled  to  deduct  the  value  of  the  addi- 
tional half-hours  from  their  wages.  The  Sheriff 
said  the  rate  at  which  the  men  were  paid  was 
really  7id.  per  hour,  and  not  so  much  per  day. 
He  thought  it  was  a question  whether  or  not  the 
outdoor  men  were  entitled  to  take  an  hour  daily 
for  their  meals  as  they  had  done,  and  yet  be  paid 
in  full  for  nine  hours.  They  could  not  reasonably 
claim  that,  and  gave  decree  for  defender  without 
expenses. 

Fires  in  London. — Captain  Shaw,  chief 
officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  has 
forwarded  his  annual  report  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  It  states  that  the  number  of  oal  Is 
for  fires  or  supposed  fires  received  during  the  year 
has  been  1,750.  Of  these  89  were  false  alarms, 
88  proved  to  be  only  chimney  alarms,  and  1,573 
were  calls  for  fires,  of  which  154)  resulted  in 
serious  damage,  and  1,419  in  slight  damage. 
These  figures  refer  only  to  the  regular  calls  for 
fires  or  supposed  fires,  involving  the  turning  out 
of  firemen,  fire-engines,  horses,  and  coachmen ; 
they  do  not  include  trifling  damages  by  fires, 
which  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  require 
the  attendance  of  firemen ; neither  do  they 
include  the  ordinary  calls  for  chimneys  on  fire. 
The  fires  of  1874,  compared  with  those  of  1873, 
show  an  increase  of  25 ; but  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  there  is  a decrease 
of  6.  The  proportion  of  serious  to  slight  losses 
in  1874, — 154  to  1,419, — is  about  as  favourable 
as  we  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  making  it. 

Covent-garden  Pantomime. — Mr.  Rice  has 
produced  a pantomime  at  Covent  Garden, 
“ Babes  in  the  Wood  and  the  Big  Bed  of  Ware,” 
which  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  its  class, 
including  some  most  admirable  scenery,  glitter- 
ing and  effective  pageant,  and  very  good  bur- 
lesque acting.  The  kitchen-scene,  with  its  fun  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  and  the  Christmas  revels 
in  the  ancient  Banqueting  Hall  are  excellent  of 
their  sort,  and  the  transformation  scene  sur- 
passes that  of  all  competitors  this  season,  whether 
as  regards  ingenuity  of  design,  harmony  of  colour, 
or  beauty  of  forms.  It  is  a charming  production, 
and  does  great  credit  to  the  artist,  Mr.  Julian 
Hicks.  ' 


THE  BUILDER. 


Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  Large  Towns. 

Sir  James  W.  Hogg,  chairman  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works,  and  M.P.  for  Truro, 
addressing  his  constituents,  said  the  question  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  was  a most  important 
one,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  in  the 
coming  session  to  bring  in  a Bill  which  would 
deal  with  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the 
poor  in  large  towns.  He  had  had  something  to 
do  with  the  clearing  away  of  large  numbers  of 
poor  dwellings  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
improvement,  which  spared  neither  the  habita- 
tion of  the  humble  nor  the  mansion  of  the  duke. 
He  knew,  therefore,  the  need  that  existed  when 
these  changes  took  place  for  the  pi'ovision  of 
adequate  dwellings  in  substitution.  The  Govern- 
ment fully  recognised  this  necessity,  and  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  if  an  Act  were  not  passed  to 
meet  this  public  want,  it  would  not  be  the  fault 
of  her  Majesty’s  ministers. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Newcastle. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Town  Council  on 
Wednesday,  a report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  the  water  supply  was  read. 
Mr.  Hamond  among  others  opposed  the  proposi-  ; 
tion  on  the  ground  that  the  works  were  totally  : 
inadequate  to  supply  the  town  with  water.  ' 
They  would  have  to  pay  at  least  700,0003.  for  | 
the  works  and  then  another  500,0001.  to  supply 
the  town  with  water,  and  he  contended  that  a 
full  and  adequate  supply  of  water  could  be 
brought  from  Ullswater  at  less  than  one  million 
of  money,  including  a reservoir  to  hold  con- 
stantly 500,000,000  gallons  of  filtered  and  purified 
water,  and  the  laying  of  pipes  in  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead.  The  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  adjourned  for  a month. 

The  New  Locks  at  Saltersford.  — The 
foundation-stone  of  the  New  Locks  at  Salters- 
ford, on  the  river  Weaver,  has  been  laid  by  Mr. 
Andrew  D.  Cairns,  the  resident  engineer.  On 
the  occasion  Mr.  Thompson,  foreman,  presented 
him  with  a handsome  silver  trowel,  supplied  by 
Mr.  West,  of  Northwich,  bearing  the  following 
inscription  : — “Presented  to  Andrew  D.  Cairns, 
the  Resident  Engineer  of  the  New  Locks  at 
Saltersford,  on  the  river  Weaver,  by  the  employes, 
as  a token  of  their  esteem  for  him,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  laying  the  first  stone.”  Over  100  of 
the  workmen  sat  down  to  an  excellent  supper, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Godier,  at  the  Bridge  Inn, 
Barnton. 

The  Agitation  in  the  Sheffield  Building 
Trades. — The  operative  carpenters  and  joiners 
engaged  in  the  building  trades  at  Sheffield  have 
forwarded  a circular  to  their  employers,  asking 
for  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  on  their  present 
wages,  and  a reduction  in  their  working- hours  to 
49£  hours  per  week.  The  operatives  also  ask 
for  a code  of  rules,  so  that  there  shall  bo 
uniformity  of  working,  which  the  men  state 
“ will  be  a benefit  both  to  the  employer  and 
employed.”  A deputation  from  the  men  will 
probably  meet  a deputation  from  the  employers 
in  a few  days,  when  it  is  believed  an  amicable 
arrangement  will  be  made.  If  the  demands  are 
conceded,  the  alterations  will  come  into  force  on 
the  3rd  of  May. 

State  of  Eaton  Bray  Church. — Part  of  the 
stonework  of  the  tower  has  fallen.  This  church, 
which  has  long  been  in  a critical  condition,  has 
suffered  very  much  from  the  late  severe  frost, 
and  it  is  feared  that  if  something  bo  not  at  once 
done,  one  of  the  finest  thirteenth  - century 
churches  in  the  county  will  soon  be  amongst  the 
things  of  the  past.  The  whole  north  side  of  the 
church  is  in  quite  as  bad  a state  as  the  tower, 
and  the  vicar  has  been  obliged,  very  reluctantly, 
to  give  notice  that  he  does  not  feel  justified  in 
any  longer  risking  the  lives  of  the  congregation. 
A sketch  of  the  church  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
now  before  us,  shows  tho  upper  part  of  the 
tower  bandaged  with  iron  ties,  and  the  north 
aisle  shored  up  with  timber. 

The  Mortuary  Cliapel  at  the  Asylum, 
Charminster. — On  12th  inst.,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  consecrated  the  new  mortuary  chapel 
and  cemetery  connected  with  the  asylum  at 
Charminster.  The  chapel  is  a Gothic  building, 
with  bell-turret.  It  is  built  of  Broadmayne 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  intermixed 
with  flint  panelling.  It  is  30  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with 
an  open  roof  about  26  ft.  in  height  and  with 
Gothic  ribbed  arches.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  county  sur- 
veyor; the  builder  being  Mr.  E.  Miles,  of  Char- 
minster ; and  was  erected  at  a cost  of  about  5001. 
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Yardley  Drainage,  Birmingham.  — On 

account  of  threatened  Chancery  proceedings  by 
the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal  Company, 
for  polluting  the  feeders  of  their  canal  by  allow- 
ing the  sewage  of  the  parish  of  Yardley  to  flow 
into  them,  the  Solihull  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
called  in  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  who  has  pre- 
pared plans  for  draining  the  whole  district.  The 
scheme  will  require  about  fourteen  miles  of 
sewers  and  disposes  of  the  sewage  by  gravita- 
tion on  a farm  near  Stitchford.  At  their  last 
meeting  the  Board  approved  the  scheme,  and 
decided  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  the  requisite  powers  to  proceed. 

The  Annual  Trades  Union  Congress 
was  opened  at  Liverpool  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Bailey  presiding.  Mr.  Macdonald,  M.P., 
Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  George  Odger.  were 
present.  Eighty- three  societies  were  represented, 
including  the  National  Union  of  Working  Women. 
After  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  the  report 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  was  read.  .The 
committee  believed  tho  absence  of  strikes  among 
the  better-paid  mechanics  was  due  to1  their 
strong  and  healthy  organisations,  and  proved 
that  trade  associations  did  not  conduce  to  strikes. 

Queen’s  College,  London. — Mr.  J.  Callow 
has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Landscape 
Art  here,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Henry  ■ Warren, 
retired  i after  very  long  service.  Mr.  Albert 
Henry  Warren,  wrho  has  efficiently  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  for  his  father  for  Home 
years  past,  presented  such  a remarkable  set  of 
testimonials  from  men  of  the  greatest  eminence 
as  artists,  that  the  result  seems  to  bIiow  little 
less  than  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee. “ Service  is  no  inheritance,”  we  too  well 
know. 

Tooting’  Graveney  Common.  — A letter 
was  read  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  the  15th  inst.  from  the  Wandsworth  District 
Board,  requesting,  in  the  event  of  Tooting 
Graveney-common  being  vested  in  this  Board, 
that  it  should  be  kept  in  its  present  rural  state, 
and  that  pedestrians  should  have  free  access  to 
all  parts  thereof,  and  that  the  District  Board 
should  have  the  use  of  certain  convenient  and 
unobjectionable  parts  of  it  as  depots  for  road 
materials.  Mr.  Runtz  said  it  was  intended  to 
have  a stone-yard  on  the  spot,  and  he  moved 
that  the  request  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  letter  be  refused,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Batlis  and  Washhouses,  Alnwick, 
recently  erected  and  furnished  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
were  opened  to  the  public  last  week  free  of 
charge.  Upwards  of  300  persons  availed  them- 
selves of  the  tepid  plunge-bath,  nearly  200  more 
made  use  of  the  warm  baths,  and  the  wash- 
houses were  attended  by  over  100  women,  some 
of  whom  held  their  stalls  for  three  days.  The 
soup-kitchen  was  also  fairly  tested,  and  about 
600  pints  of  soup  supplied  daily  to  deserving 
recipients. 

Brighton. — The  result  of  a Local  Govern- 
ment inquiry,  held  by  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor,  at  the 
Town-hall,  on  Friday,  was  that  the  inspector 
decided  to  report  in  favour  of  an  application 
made  by  the  town  council  for  permission  to 
borrow  10,0003.,  for  tho  extension  of  main 
drainage.  A committee  has  reported  in  favour 
of  building  the  new  school  of  art  in  the  Grand 
Parade,  at  tho  cost  of  a little  over  5,0003. 

Sales  of  Land. — Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson,  the  secre- 
tary  of  the  Estate  Exchange,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
has  published  the  following  return  of  land  and 
other  property  registered  as  sold  by  public 
auction  and  by  private  contract  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1874,  as  com. 
pared  with  the  preceding  years,  1872  and 
1873  : — 1S72,  9,901,2203.  ; 1873,  S, 948, 3623. 
1874, 11,160,3243. 

Another  Blow  at  the  Nine  Hours  Sys- 
tem.— The  Newcastle  Chemical  Works  Company, 
who  employ  between  two  and  three  thousand 
men,  have  issued  a reduced  scale  of  prices,  and 
a proposal  to  return  to  the  working  hours  of  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  six  in  the  evening.  Should 
these  terms  not  be  accepted,  the  works  will  be 
closed  on  the  27th.  This  is  another  blow  at  the 
nine-hours  system  in  the  North. 

Designs  for  the  Crook  Co-operative 
Stores.— Out  of  nine  sets  of  plans  the  premium 
of  203.  has  been  awarded  to  those  of  Mr.  Neil 
Macara,  architect,  High-row,  Darlington  (for- 
merly pupil  with  Messrs.  Ross  & Lamb),  and 
that  gentleman  has  been  instructed  to  carry  ou« 
the  work. 
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St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bryanston-square. — 

This  church  having  been  closed  for  some  time 
for  reseating  and  decorating,  waB  reopened  by 
Dean  Stanley  on  Sunday  last.  The  whole 
of  the  ceiling  and  walls  have  been  deco- 
rated, and  a large  new  east  window  inserted, 
introducing  the  subject  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  executed  the  woodwork, 
and  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  the 
decorations  and  stained  glass,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield. 

Bricklayers’  Wages. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  informs  us  that  the 
operative  bricklayers  of  Coventry  have  given 
three  months’  notice  to  expire  on  the  31st  day  of 
March  next,  for  an  advance  upon  their  present 
rate  of  wages  from  6£d.  per  hour  to  7d.  per  hour, 
which  will  amount  to  about  3s.  per  week. — 
Coventry  Herald. 

Destruction  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Antley.  — On  the  17th  inst.,  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Antley,  near  Acorington,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  was  built  about  six  years 
ago,  and  the  damage  is  estimated  at  2,000L, 
partially  covei’ed  by  insurance.  An  entertainment 
had  been  held  in  the  chapel  on  the  previous 
night. 

The  Sumner  Memorial. — The  memorial  to 
the  late  Bishop  Sumner,  presented  by  the  grand- 
children of  the  above  prelate,  was  placed  in  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Farnham,  on  the  13th  inst. 
The  memorial  consists  of  a polished  brass  eagle 
lantern,  which  bears  an  inscription.  The  total 
height  of  the  eagle  is  6 ft.  6 in.,  and  the  width 
across  the  wings  2 ft.  2 in. 

The  Constantinople  Underground  Rail- 
way was  opened  on  Sunday,  the  17th  inst.  The 
line  runs  from  Galata  to  Pera,  a distance  of 
672  yards,  rising  with  an  average  gradient  of 
one  in  ten,  from  the  level  of  the  Bosphorus,  to 
the  extreme  height  of  Pera,  an  elevation  of 
200  ft. 

Suffocation  Prevented.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  19th  inst.,  a paper  was 
read  by  Captain  Shaw,  on  “ Appliances  for 
enabling  persons  to  breathe  in  dense  smoke  or 
poisonous  vapours.”  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Professor  Tyndall. 

South  Brent. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
School  Board  of  this  parish,  Mr.  James  Hine,  of 
Plymouth,  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Plymouth 
Guildhall,  was  chosen  architect  for  the  Board 
Schools  about  to  be  erected  here. 

Pall  of  Portions  of  the  Ruins  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Pontefract. — On  the  10th 
inst.  the  only  remaining  arch  of  one  of  the  bays 
of  the  old  south  chapel  and  the  old  chancel  of 
the  above-named  once  stately  and  majestic 
churchfell  with  a tremendous  crash,  anddestroyed 
several  monuments. 

Great  Fire  in  Glasgow. — The  greatest  fire 
in  Glasgow  for  some  time  occurred  on  Saturday, 
the  16th  inst.,  the  well-known  biscuit  factory  of 
Gray  & Dunn,  Kinning  Park,  being  totally  con- 
sumed. The  damage  is  estimated  at  50,0001., 
and  is  covered  by  insurance  in  ten  offices. 

New  Town-hall  for  Annan.— At  a meeting 
of  the  Annan  Town  Council  held  last  week,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  appropriate  5001.  of 
the  common  stock  for  the  next  five  years,  to  aid 
in  building  a new  Town-hall  for  the  burgh. 

A Town  without  Water. — Owing  to  the 
bursting  of  a main,  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
and  district,  with  150,000  inhabitants,  are  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  will  probably  be  so  for  several 
days. 

British  Archteolog*ical  Association.— On 

Wednesday,  27th  inst.,  papers  “ On  Estrighoel 
and  Tintera  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,”  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  and  ‘ On  Funeral  Gar- 
lands,” by  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming,  will  be  read. 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  end  additions  to  warehouse,  Lambeth- 
hil),  Queen  Victoria-street,  London,  for  Mr.  T.  8 Hahn 
Quantities  supplied.  Mr.  John  M.  K.  Hahn,  architect  — 

Little  £2,316  0 0 

Grover 2.218  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw  2,103  0 0 

Elkiogton  2,139  0 0 

Scriveuer  A White  2,093  0 0 

Woodward  (accepted)  2,000  0 0 


For  building  stables  and  alterations  at  the  Castle 
Tavern,  Notting-hill,  for  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr  \V  K. 
Williams,  architect:  — 

Cowland X'637  0 0 

Colley 011  0 0 

Anley  616  0 0 


For  a warehouse,  now  being  erected  in  Aldersgate- 
street,  for  Messrs.  Thompson  & Vine.  Messrs.  Lander  A 
Bedells,  architects : — 

Colls  A Son  £3,756 

Dove,  Brothers 3,565 

Rose 3,500 

Grover  3,483 

Kbboge  3,393 

Roberts  3,399 

Kelly,  Brothers. 3,2s>2 

Sewell  A Co 


3,26.3 

3,109 

3,073 


0 0 
0 0 


For  roadmaking  and  drainage  works  for  the  British 
Land  Company  (Limited),  on  their  Bromley,  Kent,  h' 
Estate : — 

Bloomfield £1,700  0 0 

Lansbury  1,650  6 O 

Harris 1,540  0 0 

Pizzey 1,359  0 0 

Richardson 1,356  0 0 

Johnson 1,320  0 o 

Peill  (accepted)  1,169  13  0 


For  repairs  at  N'os.  352,  371,  and  376,  City-road.  Mr 
C.  G.  Wray,  architect 


Bungs £526  0 0 

Bayes  & Kamae'c 510  0 0 

A n ley 396  0 0 


For  alterations  and  new  front,  &c.,  at  Nos.  30  and  31, 
Great  Queen-street,  for  Messrs.  Corben  A Sons.  Mr.  W. 
S.  Trehernc,  architect : — 

Anley £694  0 0 


For  alterations  to  126,  Loudon-wall.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford, 
architect : — 

Crabb  (accepted)  £11,000  0 0 


For  proposed  new  warehousi 
for  Messrs.  Glover  & Barnes, 
tect  : — 

Dye 

Crabb  

Brass  

Larke  

Merritt  A Aebby  

Jarrett 

Cohen  



Mark  

Robinson 

Palmer 


Mr.  B.  Tubberer,  areliii 

£3,650 

0 

0 

3,594 

0 

0 

3, 386 

0 

0 

3,294 

0 

0 

3,293 

0 

0 

3,273 

0 

0 

3,260 

0 

0 

3,191 

0 

0 

3,035 

0 

0 

2,882 

0 

0 

.......  2,338 

0 

0 

For  buildings  and  ironwork  for  the  Bristol  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Elijah  Hoole,  archi- 


Buildingn. 


Davey 

£11,890 

0 

Brock  A Bruce 

11,772 

0 

Baker 

11,257 

0 

Boon  

10,508 

0 

Wilkins 

10,365 

0 

Howell  

9,250 

0 

Humphreys 

9,070 

0 

Krau  - 

8,880 

0 

Stephens  A Bastow  

8,760 

0 

Ironwork. 

Edbrooke 

£1,210 

0 

895 

0 

Smith  A Adams 

839 

0 

Stephens  A Bastow  

790 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  J.  (next  week).— A.  V.  (list  of  tenters  lias  been  cancelled). — 
W.  G.— W.  J.-A.  A C.  H.— E.  P.— W.  H.  T.-W.  B.-J.  W.—  H.  S.— 
J.  F.— K.  W.— L.  H.  R.— J.  B.— Dr.  S.— M.  H.  J.— T.  E.— E.  C.  R.— 
J.  H.  B.-J.  P.— C.  S.— H.  J.  J.— W.  K.-S.  W.— W.  P.  R.-D.  B. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

■ Situations  I Situation! 

Wauted.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  . . 2s.  6d.  Is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0s.  Sd.  1 0s.  id. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  enm 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depflts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Offioe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Seyssel  and.  St.  Jean  Asphaltes. — The 

Socicte  Frangaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

Mines,  Works,  and  Depots. — Garde  Boia 
Lovagny  (Seyssel  Basin);  St.  Jean  de  Marnejola 
(Department  Gard)  ; Paris,  14  & 16,  Rue  Curial ; 
London,  Hackney.  Works  executed  with  guaran- 
teed natural  Rock  Asphaltes,  in  Mastic  and 
Powder.  Merchants,  Shippers,  and  Contractora 
supplied. — GEORGE  FINCH,  Jun.,  Secretary, 
No.  27,  Cornhill.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

SeyBBel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 
Office; 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Wliitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quant  ty: 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Wharf, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-croas,  & Broadway,  Westminster,  s.w. 
with  accuracy  and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Draw- 
ings Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


MICIIELMOEE  & REAP, 


Manufacture™  of 


O C H A R L ESQ  GO  LLjN  GE’S  Q Pfl 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
'“'lever,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

ami  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

3 6 a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


CHAPPUIS’  NEW  PATENT 
“LUMINARItJ  M,” 


BEST  & MOST  EFFECTIVE  DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  REFLECTORS. 

Universal  3s.  Od.  per  sq.  ft.  Argento  Crystal  5s.  Od.  per  sq.  ft. 

Silver  Fluted  4 0 „ Luminaria  6 6 „ 

Silver-plated  Copper 8s.  6d.  per  sq.  ft. 

Special  Reflectors  constructed  expressly  for  special  cases ; also  for  artificial  light, 
gas,  lamp,  lime,  electric. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

iE’.A.TIEirsrX'IEIE  -A-HSTID  ^^STTTIIT'^OTTTR/IEIR,. 
No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 
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The  Frozen  Thames. 


j T is  a queetion  for  meteoro- 
logistB  to  consider  whether 
the  seasons  of  long-con-, 
tinued  frosts  will  come 
again,  and  whether  with 
the  greater  protection  to 
the  stream  from  increased 
bnilding  in  London,  it  will 
be  possible  for  the  whole 
surface  of  the  Thames 
abovo  bridge  to  take  a 
solid  form  aa  it  did  in  1814. 
The  coldest  winters  of  late 
years  have  done  little  more 
than  stop  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  and  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  Lon- 
doners  has  only  Been  at 
sundry  times  great  masses 
of  ice,  floating  on  the  tide 
and  giving  our  river  a very 
Arctic  appearance. 

History  has  left  us  par- 
ticulars of  many  cold 
winters  in  which  the  river  was  frozen  over,  but 
those  in  which  it  was  firm  enough  to  support 
large  numbers  of  persona  occurred  in  the  years 
1564-5,  1607-8,  1683-4,  1715-16,  1739-40, 

1788-89,  and  1814.  It  is  also  recorded  that  the 
Thames  was  frozen  for  nine  weeks  in  the  year 
250,  for  six  weeks  in  695,  for  thirteen  weeks  in 
923,  for  five  weeks  in  998,  and  for  fourteen 
weeks  in  1063.  In  1281  there  was  a severe 
frost  and  snow  “ such  as  no  man  living  could 
remember  the  like,”  when  five  arches  of  London 
Bridge  were  “ borne  downe  and  carried  away 
with  the  streame.”  The  river  was  frozen  as  far 
as  Gravesend  from  November  to  February, 
1433-4,  and  in  1506  and  1515  the  ice  was  said  to 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  carriages  and  cattle, 
but  we  have  no  authentic  details  of  any  of  these 
frosts. 

As  we  have  access  to  a very  complete  collec- 
tion of  views  and  documents  relating  to  Frost 
Fairs,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
Bhort  notice  of  the  most  interesting  of  these.  In 
1564,  a very  severe  frost  set  in  on  the  21st  of 
December,  and  on  New  Year’s  Eve  people  walked 
on  the  ice  from  London  Bridge  to  Westminster. 
Some  played  at  football,  and  others  shot  at  marks. 
Tho  courtiers  from  the  palace  at  Westminster 
mixed  with  the  citizens,  and  tradition  reports 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  walked  upon  the 
ice.  This  frost  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  the 
3rd  of  January  the  thaw  had  commenced,  and  on 
the  5th  there  was  no  ice  to  be  Been  between 
London  Bridge  and  Lambeth.  The  next  frost  of 
note  commenced  on  the  Sth  of  December,  1607, 
and  continued  until  the  15th.  A thaw  ensued 
until  the  22nd,  when  it  began  “ againe  to  freeze 
violently,  so  as  divers  persons  went  halfe  way 
over  tho  Thames  upon  the  ice  ; and  the  30th,  at 
every  ebbe,  many  people  went  quite  over  in 
divers  places,  and  so  continued  until  the  3rd  of 
January.”  There  were  bowlings  and  dancings 
on  the  ice,  and  numerous  other  pastimes.  A 
great  concourse  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
gathered  round  the  booths  of  the  fruit-sellers, 
beer  and  wine  sellers,  shoemakers,  and  barbers, 
and  in  all  those  tents  there  were  fires.  The  ice 


lasted  till  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of  February, 
when  “ it  was  quite  dissolved  and  clean  gone.” 
In  the  winter  of  1676-7,  booths  and  provision- 
tents  were  erected  on  the  Thames,  but  a narrow 
channel,  over  which  people  passed  on  planks, 
always  remained  unfrozen.  The  greatest  of  tho 
frost  fairs  was  the  one  that  took  place  in  the 
winter  of  1683-4.  The  frost  began  about  seven 
weeks  before  Christmas,  and  continued  for  six 
weeks  after : — 

“ Behold  the  liquid  Thames  now  frozen  o’er, 

That  lately  ships  of  mighty  burthen  bore. 

The  watermen,  for  want  of  rowing-boats. 

Make  use  of  booths,  and  get  their  pence  and  groats. 
Hero  you  may  see  beef  roasted  on  the  spit, 

And  for  your  money  you  may  taste  a bit. 

There  you  may  print  your  name,  tho’  cannot  write, 
’Cause  num’d  with  cold;  'tis  done  with  great  delight, 
And  lay  it  by  that  ages  yet  to  come 
May  see  what  things  upon  the  ice  were  done.” 

These  verses  give  a catalogue  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  fair,  but  we  have  also  two  con- 
temporary  views,  which  aid  us  materially  in 
picturing  what  the  place  was  like.  In  tho  dis- 
tance is  London  Bridge,  with  the  old  houses  still 
standing  upon  it,  and  in  the  foreground  are  the 
Temple  Stairs.  Right  across  the  river,  extend- 
ing from  the  latter  place,  was  a double  line  of 
tents,  called  Temple-street,  or  Blanket  Fair 
(from  the  blankets  with  which  they  were 
made). 

“Like  Babol,  this  fair’s  not  built  with  brick  or  stone, 
Though  here,  I believe,  is  a great  confusion ; 

Now  blankets  are  forced  a double  duty  to  pay. 

As  beds  all  the  night,  and  for  houses  all  day.” 

Here  were  the  Duke  of  York’s  Coffee- 
house, the  song  booth,  the  booth  with  a 
pheenix  on  it,  the  roast-beef  booth,  the  half-way 
house,  the  bear-garden  booth,  the  music  booth, 
tho  printing  booth,  the  lottery  booth,  and  the 
Horn-tavern  booth.  Between  the  bridge  and 
Temple-street  were  two  large  rings  of  specta- 
tors, in  one  of  which  a bull  was  baited,  and  in 
tho  other  was  the  sliding-chair  which  was  drawn 
by  a long  rope  fastened  to  a stake  fixed  in  the 
ice.  Large  boats  capable  of  containing  a num- 
ber of  passengers,  and  decorated  with  flags  and 
streamers,  are  represented  as  being  used  for 
sledges,  some  of  them  being  drawn  by  horses, 
and  others  by  watermen  in  want  of  their  usual 
employment.  Another  sort  of  boat  was  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  one  vessel  called  1 the  Drum-boat  ’ 
was  distinguished  by  a drummer  placed  at  the 
prow.  The  games  of  throwing  at  a cock,  foot- 
ball, skittles,  &c.,  are  represented  as  being 
played  in  various  parts  of  the  river.  Boys  are 
seen  sliding,  and  men  “ sliding  upon  skates,” 
and  coaohes  filled  with  visitors  moving  in  all 
directions.  The  Temple  Gardens  are  represented 
ascrowded  with  people  looking  over  the  walls,  and 
in  the  trees  are  boys  looking  on  at  the  bull-baiting. 
There  is  a whole  literature  of  ballads  printed 
and  sold  upon  the  ice,  such  as  “ Great  Britain’g 
Wonder,”  A Winter  Wonder,”  “ Freezland 
Fair  ; or,  the  Icy  Bear  Garden,”  &c.  In  “Blanket 
Fair,  or  History  of  Temple-street,  being  a rela- 
tion of  the  merry  Pranks  plaid  on  the  River 
Thames  during  the  great  Frost,”  we  read  : — 

" I’ll  tell  you  a story  as  true  as  ’tis  rare. 

Of  a river  turn'd  into  a Bartholmew  Pair. 

Since  old  Christmas  last. 

There  has  bin  such  a frost. 

That  the  Thames  has  by  half  the  whole  nation  bin  oroBt, 
O scullers  ! I pity  your  fate  of  extreams, 

Each  landman  is  now  become  free  of  the  Thames.” 

In  “Thamasis’s  Advice  to  a Painter,”  a full 
description  is  given  of  the  wonders  of  the 
fair : — 

“ Then  draw  me  Temple-Blanket-street,  where  all 
The  watermen  do  loudly  cry  and  bawl. 

Louder  than  lawyers  in  western  hall : 

Instead  of  standing  at  the  Btairs  to  ply, 

They  say,  What  is’t  you  lack,  what  is’t  you  buy  ?” 

Evelyn  relates  in  his  “ Diary  ” what  he  saw 
upon  the  ice.  He  tells  us  that  coaches  plied 
from  Westminster  to  the  Temple,  and  to  and 
from  the  various  stairs  as  in  the  streets ; that 
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sledges  flew  about  the  place ; that  there  were 
horse  and  coach  races  ; and  that,  on  account  of 
the  puppet  plays  and  interludes,  the  tippling  and 
other  lewd  places,  the  whole  “ seemed  to  be  a 
bacchanalian  triumph,  or  carnival  on  the  water.” 
Charles  II.  was  very  partial  to  frost  fair.  Once 
he  hunted  a fox  here,  and  a French  traveller 
present  in  London  at  the  time  states  in  a small 
volume  printed  at  Paris  that  the  king  passed  a 
whole  night  upon  the  ice.  On  one  occasion  he 
went  with  his  queen,  tho  Duke  of  York  and  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  husband,  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  had  their 
names  printed  by  G.  Croom  on  one  card.  Some 
of  the  meat  of  the  roasted  ox  is  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  king  and  queen  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobility.  Evelyn  refers  to  the  humour 
that  took  tho  people  to  have  their  names  printed 
on  the  ice,  with  the  day  and  year  set  down ; and, 
he  adds,  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  printer 
gained  five  pounds  a day  for  printing  a line  only 
at  sixpence  a name.  Numerous  instances  of  thi& 
fashion  have  come  down  to  us ; for  instance, 
Henry  Justel,  the  newly-appointed  Keeper  of 
the  King’s  Library  at  St.  James’s,  went  with  his 
wife  to  the  printing-booth,  and  their  card  is  still, 
in  existence. 

On  the  5th  of  February  tho  thaw  commenced, 
but  it  took  some  little  time  to  melt  the  11-inch- 
thick  ice.  The  watermen  celebrated  their  return 
to  theirproper  occupation  in  a spirited  song,  called 
“The  Thames  Uncased,”  which  commences  as 
follows  : — 

“ Come,  ye  merry  men  all. 

Of  Watermen’s  Hall, 

Let’s  hoist  out  our  boats  and  careen ; 

The  Thames  it  does  melt. 

And  the  cold  is  scarce  felt. 

Not  an  icicle’s  now  to  be  seen. 

Let’s  pull  down  each  scull. 

That  hung  up  in  the  hall, 

Like  weapon  so  rusty,  and  row ; 

Let’s  cbeerly  fall  to’t. 

If  we've  not  forgot. 

For  the  frost  is  over  now.” 

In  1709  the  Thames  was  again  frozen  over,  and 
several  persons  crossed  the  ice,  but  the  frost  was 
not  sufficiently  permanent  to  allow  of  another 
frost  fair.  This  winter  of  1708-9  was  exceedingly 
severe  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
obtained  the  distinctive  title  of  the  oold  winter. 
Men  and  animals  perished  by  thousands  and 
immense  quantities  of  vegetables  were  entirely 
destroyed.  Olive  plantations  were  destroyed  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  in  England  wheat  rose 
in  price  from  21.  to  41.  per  quarter. 

In  1715-16  the  river  was  frozen  from  the  24th 
of  November  to  the  9th  of  February,  and  all  the 
fun  of  the  1684  fair  was  revived.  An  unnsually 
high  spring-tide,  which  overflowed  the  cellars  on 
the  border  of  the  river,  and  raised  the  ice 
14  in.,  occurred  without  interrupting  the  people 
in  their  diversions.  Coaches,  wagons,  and  carts 
passed  and  repassed,  an  enthusiastic  Methodist 
preached  to  a motley  congregation,  and  over 
against  St.  Paul’s  Wharf  an  ox  was  roasted  on 
the  ice.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  many  of  the 
nobility  were  attracted  to  the  fair,  and  a news- 
paper of  the  period  intimates  that  the  theatres 
were  almost  deserted.  A large  cook’s  shop  was 
erected,  and  gentlemen  went  as  frequently  to 
dine  there  as  at  any  ordinary.  Printing-presses 
were  set  up  near  Westminster,  Whitehall,  and 
Whitefriars,  and  the  following  is  a copy  of  the 
handbill  of  one  of  these : — “ This  is  to  give 
notioe  to  gentlemen  and  others  that  pass  upon 
the  Thames  during  this  frost,  that  over  against 
Whitehall-stairs  they  may  have  their  names 
printed,  fit  to  paste  in  any  book,  to  hand  down 
the  memory  to  posterity, — 

" You  that  walk  there  and  do  design  to  tell 
Your  children's  children  what  this  year  befel. 

Go  print  your  names,  and  take  a dram  withiD, 

For  such  a year  as  this  has  seldom  been. 

The  nation  seems  still  to  have  been  sorrowing 
for  the  death  of  good  Queen  Anne,  although  she 
had  been  dead  for  a year  and  a half,  for  the 
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favourite  broadsides  that  were  printed  and  old 
on  the  ice  were  verses  in  commendation  of  her 
virtues. 

The  next  frost-fair  was  kept  in  the  winter  of 
1739-40,  which  was  so  intensely  cold  that  many 
persons  whj  had  lived  in  Hudson’s  Bay  declared 
that  they  had  never  known  it  colder  there.  The 
frost  commenced  on  Christmas -day,  and  the 
Thames  was  soon  covered  with  floating  rocks 
and  shoals  of  ice.  When  these  were  fixed,  the 
river  represented  a snowy  field  rising  in  many 
places  in  hillocks  and  huge  rocks  of  ice  and 
snow,  and  many  artists  seized  the  opportunity 
of  making  sketches  of  it.  The  streets  were  so 
clogged  with  snow  and  ice  that  hackney-coaches 
went  with  three  or  four  horses,  and  Fleet-street 
was  so  long  neglected  that,  at  last,  scores  of  men 
had  to  be  employed  to  clear  the  way.  The  houses 
on  London  Bridge  received  considerable  damage 
from  the  numerous  vessels  that  broke  from  their 
moorings,  and  lay  beating  against  them.  Little 
or  no  novelty  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  amusements  of  the  fair,  and  the  same 
things  were  done  as  on  the  former  occasions. 
Some  vintners  in  the  Strand  bought  an  ox  in 
Smithfield  to  be  roasted  whole  on  the  ice,  and 
Mr.  Hodgeson,  a butcher  of  St.  James’s-market, 
claimed  the  privilege  of  knocking  down  the  beast 
as  a right  inherent  in  his  family,  his  father 
having  knocked  down  the  ox  roasted  on  the  river 
in  1684,  as  he  himself  did  that  roasted  in  1715 
near  Hungerford  stairs.  The  beast  was  fixed  to 
a stake  in  the  open  market,  and  Mr.  Hodgeson 
came  dressed  in  a rich  laced  cambric  apron,  a 
silver  Bteel,  and  a hat  and  feathers,  to  per- 
form the  office.  At  the  Golden  King’s  Head 
Printing-booth  was  sold  “ An  Account  of  all  the 
principalFrosts  for  above  a Hundred  Years  past,” 
with  a frontispiece  of  London  Bridge  at  the  time 
of  the  frost,  which  purported  to  have  been 
printed  on  the  ice.  Another  popular  publica- 
tion was,  “The  humble  Petition  of  the  River 
Thames  to  the  venerable  Sages  of  Westminster 
Hall,”  in  which  we  read  that  “ ministers  of 
punishment  have  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  insolence,  have  even  made  a 
publick  shew  of  him,  have  call’d  in  heaps 
of  ragamuffins  to  trample  upon  him,  and, 
what  is  worst  of  all,  have  forced  a numerous 
family,  which  he  used  to  provide  for,  to  beg  in 
the  streets.”  The  thaw  came  on  very  rapidly, 
so  that  the  most  valuable  effects  were  moved 
with  difficulty  out  of  the  different  booths.  The 
ebbing  tide  on  the  21st  of  January  carried  with 
it  a sort  of  island  of  ice,  which  was  interrupted 
in  its  (passage  by  London  Bridge,  as  if  it  had 
come  to  anchor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  side  of  the  bridge  found  on  opening 
their  windows  in  the  morning,  the  remains  of 
booths,  shops,  huts, &c., huddled  up  in  the  greatest 
confusion  beneath  them. 

The  next  severe  winter  of  note  was  that 
which  occurred  in  1788-89,  when  there  was  the 
greatest  distress  among  the  poor.  The  different 
parishes  opened  publio  subscriptions  for  the 
assistance  of  the  distressed,  and  the  Watermen 
and  Lightermen’s  Company  requested  subscrip- 
tions in  aid  of  their  poor  members,  who,  by 
reason  of  the  freezing  of  the  Thames,  were 
deprived  of  their  means  of  earning  a living. 
At  the  foot  of  the  advertisement  we  are  informed 
“ that  upon  every  exigency  of  the  State,  the 
Company  have  raised  out  of  their  body  of  people 
three  thousand  men,  or  more,  fit  for  his  Majesty’s 
service,  most  of  them  having  been  at  sea.”  The 
frost  was  so  intense  that  the  Thames  was  frozen 
below  bridge,  and  a young  bear  was  hunted  on 
the  ice  near  Rotherhithe.  The  shipping  at 
Deptford,  Greenwich,  and  Blackwall  was  almost 
as  completely  shut  in  with  ice  as  that  in  the  pool. 
Every  morning  large  quantities  of  boiling  water 
were  poured  on  the  water-works  at  London 
Bridge  before  the  wheels  could  be  set  in  motion, 
and  twenty-five  horses  were  daily  employed  in 
removing  the  ice  which  surrounded  them.  Fire- 
men patrolled  the  streets  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing handbill  to  the  inhabitants  : — “ The 
directors  of  the  different  fire-offices,  taking  into 
consideration  the  dreadful  consequences  that  may 
arise  should  a fire  happen  in  the  present  incle- 
ment season,  have  thought  it  expedient  to  direct 
that  a proper  number  of  their  respective  engineers 
and  firemen  shall  patrole,  in  divisions,  the 
different  parts  of  the  town,  which  the  constables 
and  watchmen  are  desired  to  take  notice,  that 
the  earliest  information  may  be  given  to  said 
firemen  when  a fire  happens.”  The  fair  extended 
from  Shadwell  to  Putney  Bridge,  which  was  a 
considerably  larger  surface  than  had  been  occu- 
pied at  any  other  time.  Booths,  turnabouts,  and 
puppet-shows  were  everywhere  to.be  seen,  and  ' 


travelling  menageries  moved  from  place  to  place. 
The  watermen,  in  order  to  put  a little  money 
into  their  pockets,  broke  the  ice  close  to  the 
shore,  and  placed  bridges  across,  with  toll-bars, 
so  that  every  person  had  to  pay  one  halfpenny  for 
liberty  to  pass  on  to  the  ice.  The  thaw  came  on 
very  suddenly,  and  the  fair  was  broken  up  in 
confusion  on  the  night  of  January  13th.  The 
cracking  of  some  ice  at  eight  o’clock  caused 
considerable  consternation  and  an  instant  rush 
to  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The 
confluence  here  was  so  sudden  and  impetuous 
that  the  watermen  who  had  formed  the  toll-bars, 
not  being  able  to  maintain  their  standing,  pulled 
up  the  boards,  by  which  a number  of  persons 
who  could  not  leap,  or  were  borne  down  by  the 
press,  were  soused  up  to  the  middle.  The  loss 
of  hats,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  property  was 
great  on  this  occasion.  About  two  o’clock,  as 
some  people  were  drinking  in  a tent  on  the  ice, 
a little  below  London  Bridge,  that  part  of  the  ice 
upon  which  the  tent  was  broke  away  from  the 
main  body,  and  floated  with  the  tide  almost  to 
the  bridge,  where  the  now  sobered  bacchanals 
were  taken  into  a boat. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  frost-fairs, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1814,  within  the 
memory  of  some  still  living,  notably  of  George 
Cruikshank,  who  has  given  us  a vivid  representa- 
tion of  the  humours  of  the  fair.  The  frost 
commenced  on  the  evening  of  December  27tb, 
1813,  with  a thick  fog,  which  lasted  for  several 
days,  and  was  succeeded  by  a very  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  After  the  frost  had  lasted  for  a month, 
a thaw  of  four  days,  from  the  26th  to  the  29th 
of  January,  took  place ; but  this  thaw  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a renewal  of  the  frost,  so  severe  that 
the  Thames  soon  became  one  immoveable  sheet 
of  ice.  On  Tuesday,  February  1st,  the  unem- 
ployed watermen  set  up  their  little  bridges  from 
the  edge  of  the  river  to  the  firm  ice,  and  some 
of  them  are  said  to  have  received  as  much  as 
6Z.  in  the  day  from  tolls,  so  great  were  the 
numbers  that  thronged  to  the  fair.  There  was 
a street  of  tents  called  the  City-road,  in  which 
gay  flags,  inviting  signs,  music,  and  dancing 
attracted  the  visitors’  attention.  Here  respect- 
able tradesmen  attended  with  their  wares,  selling 
books,  toys,  and  trinkets  of  every  description. 
Those  who  made  purchases  were  presented  with 
a label,  setting  forth  that  the  article  was  bought 
on  the  frozen  Thames.  The  printers,  as  usual, 
brought  their  presses,  and  sold  large  numbers  of 
their  handbills.  One  of  these  contains  the 
following  notice  : — “ Whereas,  you,  J.  Frost, 
have  by  force  and  violence  taken  possession  of 
the  river  Thames,  I hereby  give  you  warning  to 
quit  immediately. — A.  Thaw.”  On  another  are 
these  lines : — 

" Amidst  the  arts  which  on  the  Thames  appear 
To  tell  the  wonders  of  this  icy  year, 

Printing  claims  prior  place,  which  at  one  view 
Erects  a monument  of  that  and  you.’’ 

A small  sheep  was  roasted  over  a charcoal  fire 
placed  in  a large  iron  pan,  and  sixpence  was 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  this.  The 
meat  itself  was  sold  under  the  name  of  “ Lap- 
land  mutton”  for  one  shilling  a slice.  On  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  February  a thaw  set  in 
with  heavy  rain,  and  at  two  o’clock  the  tide, 
which  during  the  whole  frost  had  not  risen  above 
half  its  usual  height,  rose  rapidly  and  burst  the 
ice.  The  greater  number  of  the  people  were 
warned  in  time  and  got  off  without  difficulty, 
but  a drunken  party  who  were  carousing  in  a 
tent  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  : they  were  dashed  from  ice- 
berg to  iceberg  till  they  settled  against  one  of 
the  piers  of  Blackfriars  Bridge.  In  their  terror 
they  added  to  the  danger  of  their  situation  by 
setting  fire  to  the  tent.  A few  days  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost  a “ comic  pantomime  ” 
was  brought  out  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  called 
“Frost  Fair;  or,  Harlequin  frae  the  North.” 
“Among  other  scenery  was  displayed  Queenhithe 
and  the  Fair  on  the  Thames.” 

We  have  had  severe  and  long-continued  frosts 
since  1814,  as  in  the  winters  of  1855  and  1860-61, 
but  in  no  year  has  the  Thames  been  completely 
frozen  over,  and  we  hope  that  1814  will  long 
deserve  and  retain  the  distinction  of  having  pro- 
duced the  last  frost  fair,  for  the  distress  and 
stagnation  of  all  business  which  the  cold  causes 
very  far  outweigh  any  amount  of  amusement 
that  may  be  got  out  of  the  anomaly  of  walking 
on  solid  water.  “ ’Tis  sixty  years  since !”  and 
London  has  greatly  advanced  in  every  respect 
during  the  period,  so  that  a severe  snowstorm 
does  not  now  find  us  quite  so  unprepared  as  it 
did  our  forefathers  in  1814,  although  it  still 
leaves  our  streets  in  great  disorder. 


ON  RETICENCE  IN  DESIGN. 

In  the  oourse  of  a concise  but  original  and 
sensible  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  on  the  Influence  of 
Tradition  in  Goldsmiths’  Work  (noticed  in 
another  column),  reference  was  made  to  the 
superior  artistic  excellence  of  Greek  goldsmiths’ 
work,  combined,  as  it  is,  with  a great  simplicity 
of  design  and  workmanship — marked  by  what 
the  lecturer  on  the  occasion  rather  happily 
termed  the  “reticent  power”  of  Greek  design. 
It  is  this  quality  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  distinguishes  antique  from  most  modern 
art.  The  modern  designer  is  desirous  of  showing 
all  he  can  do  in  a given  space ; like  Launcelot, 
he  would  “ spend  all  the  wealth  of  his  wit  in  an 
instant.”  The  antique  artist,  the  Greek  espe- 
cially, was  desirous  to  show  how  perfectly  and 
effectively  he  could  do  just  what  was  required, 
or  what  the  object  demanded  and  allowed  scope 
for,  and  no  more.  It  is  this  “ no  more  ” which 
we  have  very  much  lost  sight  of,  and  seem  in 
danger  of  altogether  losing  in  modern  art. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the 
class  of  art-work  in  reference  to  which  the 
remark  was  made.  Where  gold  and  silver  are 
used  as  the  medium  for  ornamental  design,  the 
chief  desire  seems  to  be  to  produce  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  as  rich  an  effect  as  possible,  by  a 
superabundance  of  work  on  every  part,  without 
consideration  either  of  the  suitability  of  the 
details  themselves,  or  of  their  real  effect  on  the 
total  result.  If  we  notice  the  majority  of  the 
articles  set  forth  in  the  windows  ot  our  leading 
jewellers  and  silversmiths,  we  see  a great  deal 
of  beautiful  and  elaborate  workmanship,  but  a 
great  lack  of  attention  to  beauty  and  fitness  of 
form,  amounting  often  to  absolute  want  of  per- 
ception of  this,  to  all  appearance  ; and  this 
defect  is  atoned  for  by  a profusion  of  ornament 
which  serves  to  weaken  and  obscure  the  main 
lines  of  the  design,  even  where  these  are  better 
than  usual.  In  a brief  note  last  week  on  the 
drawings  for  the  goldsmiths’  prize  designs  now 
exhibited  in  the  Architectural  Museum,  we  had 
occasion  to  notice  this  utter  absence  of  reticence 
in  design,  which  is  displayed  in  these  drawings 
in  a most  marked  and  unfortunate  manner.  In 
designs  for  tea  and  coffee  services,  spouts  and 
handles  are  encrusted  with  ornament  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  body  of  the  vessel,  with  no 
attempt  to  emphasise  the  longitudinal  lines  in 
these  situations  where  a broad  surface  treatment 
is  impossible  ; the  feet  and  stands  of  the  articles 
are  ornamented  as  profusely  as  the  rest,  and  in 
several  cases  in  a manner  which  takes  from 
them  all  appearance  of  strength  and  stability, 
and  makes  them  seem  quite  unfit  to  support 
the  weight  placed  on  them.  Yet  these  de- 
signs, whioh  are  shown,  some  of  them,  in 
very  elaborate  and  well-executed  drawings, 
are  put  forth  as  the  best  art-workman’s  de- 
sign in  response  to  handsome  premiums  offered 
by  the  trade  Guild  engaged  in  producing  such 
articles.  We  may  take  these  therefore  as  fair 
specimens  of  what  the  working  gold  and  silver 
smith,  left  to  himself,  has  to  offer  us ; and  cer- 
tainly they  are  not  encouraging,  when  we  con- 
sider 'jhe  amount  of  lecturing  and  museum- 
opening for  the  art-workman  which  has  gone  on 
of  late  years.  There  seems  to  be  no  perception 
that  the  thought  and  consideration  evinced  in  the 
design,  and  its  fitness  for  the  shape  and  the  ma- 
terial in  which  it  is  executed,  are  what  go  to  form 
its  chief  value.  The  object  is  to  beat  up  the 
metal  into  an  elaborate  pattern  (“  design  ” it 
often  can  hardly  be  called),  leaving  not  an  inch 
of  untouched  surface  to  give  relief ; and  then  the 
article  is  at  once  reckoned  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest which  the  firm,  whatever  it  be,  has 
turned  out,  and  is  priced,  and  generally  paid  for, 
accordingly  : for  the  wealthy  purchaser  in 
England  will  believe  whatever  he  is  told,  and  is 
ready  to  buy  whatever  he  thinks  will  make  the 
most  show.  To  a considerable  extent,  no  doubt, 
the  customer  is  in  fault  as  much  as  the  artificer, 
as  he  demands  these  things  to  please  his  incon- 
siderate taste  for  show  and  glitter  rather  than 
real  beauty  ; but  it  would  be,  at  all  events,  more 
satisfactory  if  there  were  more  chance  and 
temptation  for  purchasers  to  blunder  into  good 
taste,  even  by  accident,  instead  of  being  offered 
only  a choice  of  gaudy  and  pretentious  articles. 
If  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  who  offered  the 
prizes  here  alluded  to,  are  possessed  with  a real 
desire  to  improve  their  art  in  the  truest  sense, 
they  would  have  done  better  to  have  withheld  the 
premiums,  and  sent  them  back  to  the  designers  to 
remodel  their  designs,  and  reduce  them  to  simpler 
and  better  considered  forms.  But  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  what  really  was  required  was  the 
style  of  design  that  would  be  most  marketable ; 
.and  in  that  view  of  the  matter  the  premiums 
have  possibly  been  only  too  well  bestowed. 

It  is  in  some  of  the  smaller  productions  of  the 
ornamental  'arts  that  the  common  and  vulgar 
character  of  modem  art,  or  want  of  art,  is  as 
much  felt  as  in  anything.  A Greek  finger-ring, 
or  ear-pendant,  though  it  may  be  very  simple 
and  unpretending  in  comparison  with  some 
modern  productions  of  the  same  kind,  has  a 
defined  and  delicately-finished  form  which  has 
■evidently  been  carefully  considered,  and  which 
is  elegant  in  itself,  even  when  unaccompanied  by 
any  suggestive  device : and  if  it  have  such 
a device,  it  is  one  showing  fancy  and  in- 
vention, not  a mere  aimless  repetition  of 
some  common-place  object.  There  is  nothing 
more  indicative  of  the  real  vulgarity  of  taste  of 
the  present  day  in  such  matters,  than  the  kind 
of  articles  which  are  produced  for  inspection,  as 
fashionable,  in  the  way  of  personal  ornaments. 
Every  one  who  has  ever  wanted  a scarf-pin  or 
ring  knows  that  he  will  be  offered  either  a 
huokle  or  a horseshoe  in  gold.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence that  such  objects  are  very  interesting  or 
suitable  in  themselves, — but  they  are  executed 
in  gold,  and  that  is  enough  to  give  them  value  ; 
and  the  more  massive  the  better,  as  representing 
greater  expense.  And  in  this  quality  of  massive- 
ness there  is  a very  singular  contrast  between 
ancient  and  modern  goldsmiths’  work,  which  has 
not  been  so  much  noted  by  critics.  In  antique 
classic  ornament  it  was  recognised  that  gold 
being  a material  of  great  value,  the  most  was  to 
be  made  of  it,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
artistic  effect  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  smallest 
amount  of  metal.  So  antique  gold  ornaments, 
Greek  and  Etruscan  at  least,  are  much  thinner 
and  slighter  than  most  modern  gold  work ; the 
metal  is  a precious  metal  to  be  used  economically, 
and  it  is  twisted  into  cunning  designs  in  line,  or 
beaten  and  engraved  in  thin  plates.  But  now, 
although  gold  is  not  yet  a drug  in  the  market, 
the  object  in  ornamental  work  seems  to  bo 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  antique  work- 
man ; the  evident  aim  being  to  use  as  much  of 
the  metal  with  as  little  trouble  in  designing  as 
possible.  This  is  a characteristic  of  some  semi- 
barbarous  nations,  among  whom  massive  brace- 
lets and  anklets  of  gold  are  counted  as  desirable 
ornaments,  and  evidently  valued  and  respected 
for  their  massiveness  in  metal.  So  that  now  we, 
the  children  of  modern  civilisation,  havo  come 
very  much  back  to  barbarism  in  these  matters, 
and  desire  show  and  ostentation  of  valuable 
material,  in  regard  to  quantity  rather  than 
quality,  and  with  no  wish  for  anything  better 
from  it  than  an  evidence  of  so  much  expendi- 
ture. 

This  quality  of  reticence  is  characteristic  of 
antique  art  in  other  things,  of  course,  besides 
articles  made  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
want  of  it  in  the  present  day  is  equally  to  be 
noticed  in  various  branches  of  art  design.  Take 
examplesof  Greek  ornamental  vases,  for  instance, 
.and  observe  how  simple  and  concise,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  is  the  decoration,  and  how  the  figures, 
where  introduced,  seem  to  give  the  abstract 
essentials  of  expression  and  action,  rather  than 
realistic  representations  of  detail.  At  present, 
in  regard  to  objects  of  this  kind,  we  have  turned 
our  attention  to  models  of  the  opposite  extreme 
of  excessive  elaboration  of  minute  detail,  regard- 
less of  general  design  or  effect ; and  the  vases 
of  Japan  are  our  models  in  place  of  those  of 
Greece.  These  have  much  richness  and  beauty, 
especially  of  workmanship ; but  it  is  workman- 
ship bestowed  for  its  own  sake  only,  without 
thought,  and  producing  its  effects  of  colour  by  a 
happy  instinct.  The  want  of  reticence  in  these 
productions  is  characteristic  of  the  East,  which 
we  habitually  speak  of  as  “lavish”  and  “gor- 
geous ” in  the  use  of  ornament,  and  there  is  a 
great  charm  about  this  profuseness  of  display 
in  its  way ; but  it  is  a charm  not  of  the  highest 
■order,  and  partaking  of  the  spirit  of  barbarism, — 
■of  a childish  delight  in  display  for  its  own  sake, 
very  different  from,  very  inferior  to,  that  rea- 
soning intellectual  spirit  in  design  which  led  the 
Greek  artist  to  give  just  what  was  necessary  to 
produce  the  highest  and  best  result,  without 
weakening  the  effect  by  unnecessary  elaboration. 

What  applies  to  ornamental  work  on  a small 
scale  in  this  respect  applies  also  to  architectural 
design  at  large.  The  want  of  reticence  in  modern 
•architecture  is  fostered  by  the  competition 
system,  which  leads  to  the  very  contrary  result, 
the  objeot  of  each  competitor  being  to  surpass 
and  extinguish  the  rest  by  the  profuseness  oi 
•decoration  to  be  supplied  for  a given  sum.  We 


seldom  see  a building  (of  any  pretension)  in 
execution,  and  still  less  often  in  drawing,  in 
which  there  is  not  a good  deal  of  ornamental 
work  which  seems  to  have  no  object  or  meaning, 
and  not  to  help  the  design  in  the  least.  It  would 
hardly  be  a bad  thing  for  modern  architecture  if 
a tax  were  levied  on  ornamental  carved  work  ; 
there  would  then  be  a probability  of  architects 
and  their  clients  (who  are  not  without  their 
influence  in  these  matters)  taking  care  that 
what  ornament  was  introduced  had  some  definite 
value  and  meaning  to  show  for  the  expenditure 
upon  it. 

It  is  possible,  as  we  see  in  Oriental  work, 
to  have  a good  deal  of  “ power,”  though  not 
of  the  highest  kind,  without  “reticence”;  it 
is  also  possible  to  have  reticence  without  power 
or  originality.  This  may  seem  at  first  to  imply 
mere  nothingness  ; but  it  is  a virtue,  though  a 
negative  one,  and  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to 
profuseness  under  the  same  conditions.  If  a 
man  has  nothing  to  say,  whether  in  oratory  or 
in  art,  his  wisest  course  is  to  say  nothing.  Pro- 
fuse decoration  without  ideas  is  the  very  essence 
of  what  is  called  “ vulgarity.”  Much  better  to 
let  it  alone  altogether,  and  be  content  with  the 
plain  merit  of  good  workmanship  and  con- 
struction, which  is  at  least  respectable,  and  of 
which  there  is  not  any  superabundance  in  the 
world  at  present. 


COMPLETION  AND  OPENING  OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN  EXTENSION  RAILWAY 
FROM  MOORGATE  STREET  TO  LIVER- 
POOL STREET. 

The  extension  of  the  metropolitan  under, 
ground  line  from  Moorgate-street  to  the  Liver- 
pool-street  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  last  two 
years,  will  be  opened  for  traffic  on  Monday  next. 
Although  the  line  is  only  a little  more  than  half 
a mile  in  length,  the  engineering  and  other 
works  in  connexion  with  its  construction  have 
been  of  a formidable  character,  and  the  cost, 
including  the  purchase  of  property,  and  the  re- 
placing of  buildings  which  the  company  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  removing,  is  un- 
usually heavy.  Commencing  at  the  Moorgate- 
street  station  the  course  of  the  line  directly 
intersects  what  was  formerly  the  refreshment 
rooms,  and  in  their  place  entirely  new  refresh- 
ment rooms  have  been  erected  on  piles,  and  are 
thus  now  on  a level  with  Moorgate-street.  The 
line  is  then  carried  under  and  across  Little 
Moorgate-street,  and  the  space  between  that 
street  and  Finsbury-pavement,  by  side  walls 
supporting  iron  girders,  the  walls  and  girders  in 
the  space  between  Little  Moorgate-street  and 
Finsbury-pavement  being  of  unusual  thickness, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  intended  to  form  tbe  super- 
structure of  a large  railway  hotel  which  the 
company,  in  conjunction  with  an  hotel  company, 
specially  formed  for  the  purpose,  intend  to  erect 
upon  the  site.  This  hotel  will  have  four 
frontages,  the  principal  elevation  having  its 
frontage  to  Finsbury-pavement.  From  Fins- 
bury-pavement the  line  is  continued  immediately 
under  the  centre  of  the  enclosed  gardens  in 
Finsbury-circus,  and  on  to  Blomfield-street  to 
its  junction  with  the  lower  end  of  Liverpool- 
street,  by  a tunnel  420  ft.  in  length.  The  walls 
of  this  tunnel  are  constructed  of  brick,  with 
concrete  inverts.  In  intersecting  Blomfield- 
street  the  line  takes  in  several  blocks  of  property 
which  the  company  have  had  to  purchase  and 
remove.  Amongst  these  is  the  Provident 
Savings  Bank  Institution,  with  respect  to  which 
the  company  have  undertaken  to  erect  a new 
building  in  lieu  of  that  which  has  been  destroyed. 
The  plans  for  this  new  building  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Sydney  Rogers,  architect,  and  the 
structure  is  about  to  be  erected  by  Messrs. 
Newman  & Mann,  the  amount  of  the  contract 
being  4,5401.  There  has  also  been  some  heavy 
work  as  respects  other  property  at  this  point,  con- 
siderable difficulties  having  been  met  with  in 
securing  the  safety  of  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Finsbury  Congregational  Chapel. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  underpin  both  these 
buildings,  whilst  as  regards  the  former,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  close  it  during  the 
progress  of  the  works,  and  the  company 
had  to  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  a tem- 
porary church  close  to  the  Moorfields  station. 
From  Blomfield  - street  the  line  passes 
under  Liverpool-street  by  a curve,  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  forming  a junction  with  the 
Great  Eastern  line,  which  describes  the  portion 
to  be  opened  on  Monday  next.  The  main  line, 


however,  continues  in  a south-easterly  direction 
under  Broad- street,  which  is  carried  over  it  by 
side-walls  and  cast-iron  pillars,  supporting 
wrought-iron  girders  ; towards  Bishopsgate  and 
the  intended  final  terminus  at  High-street,  Aid- 
gate,  being  carried  under  and  across  Devonshire- 
square,  and  running  parallel  with  Houndsditcb, 
on  its  north-eastern  side.  From  Broad-street  to 
the  termination  of  the  present  works,  in  the 
direction  of  Bishopsgate-street,  a large  and  valu- 
able amount  of  property  has  been  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  company’s  intended  Liver- 
pool-street  station  on  the  south-east  side  of  that 
street.  There  will  be  entrances  to  this  station 
both  from  Liverpool-street  and  Broad-street,  and 
the  station-area  will  have  retaining  walls  at  each, 
side,  with  strong  pillars  and  girders  supporting 
a glass  roof.  There  are  sideways  between  the 
Great  Eastern  and  Metropolitan  stations,  so  that 
passengers  can  pass  from  the  platforms  of  the 
one  company’s  lines  to  those  belonging  to  the 
other. 

The  works  for  the  continuation  of  the  line 
from  Liverpool-street  and  Bishopsgate  to  the 
Aldgate  terminus  have  not  yet  been  commenced  ; 
but  it  is  fully  expected  that  they  will  almost 
immediately  be  proceeded  with,  as  the  report  of 
the  directors, — in  anticipation  of  the  approach- 
ing half-yearly  meeting, — which  has  just  been 
issued,  states  that  the  completion  and  opening 
of  the  line  to  Liverpool-street  renders  it  oppor- 
tune to  consider  whether  the  line  to  Aldgate 
should  not  be  carried  out.  It  adds  that  the  share- 
holders have  already  paid  152,2811.  for  property 
and  compensations  on  this  section,  and  as  all 
the  notices  were  served  before  the  Board  took 
office,  it  would  be  economical  to  acquire  the 
remainder  of  the  land  and  buildings.  It  may  be 
further  stated  that,  last  week,  Mr.  Mills,  M.P., 
obtained  upwards  of  10,0001.  as  compensation 
for  property  in  Devonshire-square  which  the 
company  require  for  this  portion  of  the  line. 

Mr.  E.  Wilson,  the  company’s  engineer,  has 
designed  the  whole  of  the  works  above  described, 
and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Kelk  & Lucas. 


BATH  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

We  mentioned  in  an  incidental  paragraph,  the 
other  day,  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  restoration  of  this  church,  which 
was  held  on  the  6th  ult..,  at  which  it  was  stated 
that  upwards  of  30,0001.  had  been  spent  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  actual  architectural 
restoration,  so  far,  we  believe,  has  cost  somewhat 
less  than  this,  and  the  sum  named  probably  in- 
cluded some  contingent  expenditure. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  work  con- 
sisted in  carrying  out  the  groined  roof  of  the 
nave,  in  continuance  of  the  design  of  the  chancel 
and  transept  roofs,  and  completing  the  large 
clearstory  windows.  Previously  to  the  restora- 
tion the  nave  was  covered  in  by  a timber  roof, 
resting  on  the  walls  at  about  the  height  of  the 
present  transomes  of  the  olearstory  windows, 
which  were  thus  cut  square  off  at  the  top  by  the 
eaves  of  the  roof.  Practical  considerations 
alone  must  have  led  to  reconstruction  of  some 
kind  here,  as  this  roof  was  much  dilapidated, 
and  even  unsafe.  To  have  simply  replaced  this 
by  a new  roof  of  the  same  description  would 
have  been  a most  unsatisfactory  expenditure  of 
money  in  renewing  and  perpetuating  an  incom- 
plete form  of  the  building,  and  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kemble,  that 
he  inaugurated,  and  by  his  energy  and  liberality 
did  much  to  forward,  the  complete  carrying  out 
of  the  design  of  the  church.  This  is  an  instance 
of  church  restoration  in  regard  to  which  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions,  as  there  is  here  no  recon- 
struction of  features  the  interest  of  which  was 
purely  archaeological,  but  the  carrying  out  of  an 
architectural  design  which  was  in  an  incomplete 
state ; and  Bath  can  now  boast  of  a specimen  of 
a complete  “Late  Perpendicular”  interior, with 
nave,  transepts,  and  chancel,  with  fan-vaulting 
of  fine  design  and  execution  carried  throughout, 
as  complete  in  its  way  as  St.  Mary  Redcliff  at 
Bristol;  and,  though  not  possessing  the  scale 
and  grandeur  of  that  remarkable  ohurch,  nor 
showing  such  interesting  specialities  of  design 
and  effect,  yet  worthy  of  comparison  with  in 
regard  to  completeness  and  symmetry  of  in- 
ternal architectural  design.  The  old  vaults, 
and  the  piers  also  in  places,  have  had  to  be  cut 
and  filled  in  where  the  stone  had  decayed ; 
but  considering  the  usual  impression  as  to 
the  durability  of  the  Bath  stone  at  present 
so  largely  employed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  seen  angles  and  arrises  de* 
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cayed  and  broken  off  in  comparatively  new 
churches,  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  old 
vaults  here  has  been  far  more  complete  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  leads  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  best  beds  of  this  popular  build- 
ing-stone had  been  chosen  before  it  came  so 
largely  into  use  by  modern  builders.  A com- 
plete cleaning  of  the  surface  has  brought  out 
the  almost  white  lustre  of  the  stone  throughout 
the  interior,  which  gives  great  effect  to  the 
stained  glass  with  which  the  whole  of  the  aisle 
windows,  as  well  as  the  large  windows  of  the 
chancel  and  transepts,  are  now  filled.  A large 
proportion  of  these  windows,  given  mostly  by 
individual  donors,  were  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  one  or  two  being  by  Messrs. 
Hardman,  and  two  by  Messrs.  O’Connor.  With- 
out directly  making  invidious  comparisons  as  to 
merit,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  consideration, 
in  looking  at  this  large  collection  of  stained 
glass,  how  desirable  it  would  be  in  all  such  cases 
to  bring  the  stained-glass  design  under  some 
general  control  in  regard  to  style  and  scale  of 
colouring.  In  combination  with  the  delicate 
tints  of  the  Bath  stone,  the  low  key  now  almost 
always  adopted  in  the  windows  of  the  first- 
mentioned  firm  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  archi- 
tectural effect ; it  harmonises  best  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  masonry,  and  (which  is  a 
still  more  important  point)  extends  the  alirial 
perspective,  and  thereby  gives  scale  to  the 
building.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  re- 
gard to  the  large  and  many-lighted  window 
which  fills  up  the  whole  end  of  the  south  tran- 
sept ; and  visitors  who  admire  the  effect  of  the 
view  across  the  transept  would  be  surprised  to 
find  how  much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  scale  of 
colour  in  the  window,  and  how  the  architectural 
effect  would  be  reduced  and  narrowed  by  the 
substitution  of  the  stronger  and  more  vivid 
colours  often  so  inconsiderately  admired.  Of 
course,  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  a 
building  where  the  stone  employed  is  of  so  light 
a tint.  Nor  do  we  say  that  we  should  always  be 
satisfied  to  see  stained  glass  employed  with 
Buch  an  almost  entire  ignoring  of  primary  colour 
as  is  shown  in  these  windows.  But  at  least  the 
whole  should  be  in  the  same  key;  and  in  Bath 
church  the  three  or  four  windows  in  which 
stronger  and  more  vivid  colours  are  used  stand 
out  as  quite  at  variance  with  the  general  scheme, 
and  as  if  loudly  challenging  attention.  The  neces- 
sity for  some  systematic  relation  between  the 
colour  scale  and  design  of  all  the  stained  glass,  in 
a large  interior,  has  been  often  insisted  on  in  our 
columns,  and  will  be  until  it  is  better  attended 
to.  Windows  cannot  be  regarded  as  pictures  in 
a gallery,  each  independent  of  the  others;  they 
are  too  intimately  connected  with  the  archi- 
tectural design,  and  the  effect  of  the  transmitted 
light  is  too  vivid,  for  that ; and  it  is  unfortunate 
that,  in  the  present  case,  an  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting a homogeneous  effect  of  stained  glass 
throughout  the  building  has  been  come  so  near 
to  without  beiDg  fully  realised. 

The  church  contains  sundry  remnants  of  old 
stained  glass  which  have  been  carefully  pre- 
served, partly  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  clear- 
story windows,  and  the  rest  in  a vertical  band 
in  the  centre  lights  of  the  west  window,  the 
rest  of  which  is  at  present  all  clear  glass,  except 
in  the  heads  of  the  upper  lights.  When  this  is 
filled  in,  as  it  is  expected  to  be  before  long,  we 
hope  that,  whatever  artist  is  employed,  the  same 
delicate  and  subdued  effect  which  has  been 
happily  realised  in  two  at  least  of  the  other  large 
windows  will  be  aimed  at. 

The  old  colouring  of  the  horizontal  spandrels 
of  the  fan-vaulting  has  been  restored,  and  re- 
peated in  the  nave  vault ; blue  and  gold  pre- 
dominate in  this,  which  is  a trifle  too  strong  at 
present,  but  will  soon  tone  down  more  than 
sufficiently. 

The  work  of  restoration  has  included  also  the 
reseating  of  the  church  with  open  seats  with 
carved  ends,  of  solid  construction  and  good 
execution,  and  the  removal  of  the  numerous 
monumental  tablets  which  formerly  hung  in 
“admired  disorder”  on  the  piers  (a  system  of 
decoration  which  it  has  been  gravely  proposed 
to  apply  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral),  and  which  are 
now  arranged,  with  more  regard  to  order  and 
less  detriment  to  architectural  effect,  on  the 
wall.  Here  may  be  Been  the  tablet,  decorated 
with  a simple  marble  inlay,  to  the  happy  memory 
of  Beau  Nash,  once  King  of  Fashion  in  the 
adjoining  “Pump-room”  ; and  the  jovial  head  of 
Quin,  of  theatrical  and  epicurean  fame,  forms 
the  headpiece  to  another  inscribed  record.  The 
church  contains  two  or  three  monumental  sculp- 
tures by  Chantrey,  one  by  Bacon,  one  by  Nolle- 1 


kens  (if  we  mistake  not),  and  one  by  Flaxman,  in 
which  the  sculptor’s  art  is  expended  on  two 
angels,  in  somewhat  stiff,  perhaps  intentionally 
conventional  attitudes,  flanking  the  inscription 
stone ; it  is  hardly  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  great  artist  whose  name  is  cut  on  it.  The 
Jacobean  west  door,  decorated  with  heavy  carved 
scrolls  and  “ knops,”  is  worthy  of  notice,  in 
respect  of  its  massive  and  solid  construction  and 
bold  execution. 

The  restox-ations  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  As  the  work  is  spoken  of 
as  nearly  completed,  we  presume  absolute  “ re- 
storation ” of  the  exterior  is  not  at  present  con- 
templated,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary.  Some 
cutting-out  and  filling-in  of  decayed  stone  would 
be  of  service  here  and  there,  and  if  done  soon 
and  with  judgment,  would  preclude  the  necessity 
for  any  more  extensive  refacing,  and  perhaps 
l-emove  the  temptation  to  indulge  in  operations 
which  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  effect  and  the 
archaeological  interest  of  some  old  buildings  in 
this  country. 


DISCOVERY  IN  PALESTINE. 

Tre  quarterly  statement  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  for  January,  1875,  contains 
matter  of  unusual  interest.  As  much  as  seven 
years  ago*  we  took  occasion  to  point  out  what 
appeared  to  us  to  be  the  reason  that  the  results 
of  the  exploration  of  Jerusalem,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  so  unsatisfactory  ; and  to  indicate  the 
spots  where,  in  our  view,  systematic  research 
could  not  fail  to  obtain  certain  fruits.  Whether 
owing  to  our  suggestion  or  to  his  own  good  sense, 
Mr.  Henry  Maudslay, — a name  well  known  in 
the  engineering  world, — has  now  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  excavation,  at  his  own  cost,  at 
one  of  the  points  indicated  ; and  the  result  of  his 
labours,  as  reported  in  detail  by  Lieutenant 
Conder,  R.E.,  is  the  full  determination  of  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  A solid  tower  of  native  rock,  about 
25  ft.  square,  has  been  scarped  or  hewn  out,  to 
a height  of  20  ft.,  above  a rock  platform;  from 
which  a second  sheer  descent  of  25  ft.  and  up- 
wards formed  the  outer  line  of  the  city  wall. 
The  direction  of  this  scarp,  as  continued  to  the 
north  and  to  the  eaBt  of  the  tower,  shows  that 
the  latter  occupied  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
wall.  A large  rock-hewn  cistern,  behind  the 
tower,  opens  on  the  level  of  the  rock  platform ; 
and  exactly  corresponds  to  the  description 
given  by  Josephus.  The  scarp  facing  the  sonth 
rises  from  a second  rock  platform,  of  width 
hitherto  undetermined,  to  a height  of  30  ft.  The 
solid  basis  of  a second  tower,  also  accompanied  by 
a cistern,  and  with  a height  of  30  ft.,  has  been  also 
discovered  at  the  corner  of  the  cemetery.  The 
work  of  the  scarp  Lieutenant  Conder  describes  as 
magnificent.  A counter-scarp,  forming  a ditch 
of  about  20  ft.  wide,  has  been  exposed  in  one 
point ; but  it  is  not  yet  made  clear  how  far  this 
ditch  was  cut.  The  reference  made  to  the  cross- 
ing a ditch,  or  “gutter,”  in  the  storm  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Joab,  is  illustrated  by  this  brilliant 
discovery.  That  the  work  of  the  Jebusite 
kings  is  here  laid  bare,  however  it  may  have 
been  strengthened  by  later  masters  of  Jerusalem, 
there  seems  but  little  room  to  doubt. 

The  progress  of  the  Ordnance  survey 
continues  to  be  rapid  and  exhaustive.  Not 
only  has  Lieutenant  Conder  added  a number 
of  important  identifications,  including  that 
of  the  Royal  and  Levitical  city  of  Debir,  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  Palestine;  but  he 
hae  discovered  the  key  to  the  whole  of 
the  topographical  arrangement  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua.  Thus,  within  the  same  year,  the  first 
incontestable  definition  of  the  most  ancient  line 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  has  been  attained  ; and 
the  position  that  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  unques- 
tionably a contemporary  Domesday-book  of  the 
conquest  and  settlement  of  Palestine,  has  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  and  valuable  confirmation. 
We  prefer  referring  our  readers  to  the  report,  to 
making  any  attempt  to  condense  what  is  there 
presented  in  a very  distinct  form. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that, 
in  the  discussion  which  has  lately  arisen  as  to 
the  supposed  discovery  of  an  inscription  marking 
the  limits  of  Gezer,  and  the  deductions  proposed 
as  to  the  determination  of  the  Hebrew  cubit, — 
which  is  already  accurately  determined  to  be 
4S  barley-corns,  or  16  English  inches,  in 
length, — certain  main  elements  of  the  ques- 
tion have  been  left  out  of  sight.  The  letters  of 


* See  Builder  for  7th  December,  ISC";  4th  January, 
1S38;  20th  June,  1868. 


the  inscription,  which  have  been  engraved  from 
a photograph,  are  not,  as  has  been  stated,  of  the 
square  Hebrew  type,  nor  do  they  at  all  nearly 
approach  it.  One  of  them  closely  resembles  a 
character  inscribed  on  one  of  the  foundation 
courses  of  the  fortress  wall  of  the  Temple, 
figured  in  the  “ Recovery  of  Jerusalem.”  This 
is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  antiquity  of  the  in- 
scription. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible- 
to  read  the  word  TECHOOM  in  the  inscription, 
except  by  the  aid  of  a strong  resolution  to  do  so. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  way  resembling  either  a 
final  M in  Hebrew,  or  a Phoenician,  or  old  Hebrew 
M.  The  mark  which  has  been  taken  for  the  first 
letter  of  the  word  Gezer  is  not  a G,  either  of 
the  Hebrew  or  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  And 
the  idea  that  a line  of  inscription  begins  at  the 
right  hand  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  at  the  left 
hand  in  Greek  letters,  meeting  about  half 
way,  appears  to  us  to  be  unworthy  of  serious 
comment.  Assuming  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  Hebrew  cities  were  visibly  marked  (which 
there  is  authority  in  the  Talmud  for  doing), 
two  points  have  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  the 
marks  were  on  hills,  or  visible  points  ; as  doubt 
is  expressed  as  to  the  distance  from  the  city 
wall  passed  over  by  a traveller  in  a valley. 
Secondly,  the  outer  boundary  could  not  have 
been  an  exact  square,  even  in  the  very  unlikely 
case  of  the  city  itself  being  square.  This  is 
proved  by  the  precise  directions  that  are  given- 
in  the  oral  law  for  not  passing  the  Techoom,  or 
Sabbath  limit,  of  2,000  cubits  from  a city  wall 
in  any  direction.  In  the  case  of  a square  cir- 
cumscribing a square,  the  angles  of  the  outer 
square  must  have  been  more  than  2,000  cubits- 
from  any  part  of  the  inner  wall.  This  part  of 
the  outer  boundary,  therefore,  if  traced  on  the 
ground,  must  have  been  rounded  off.  If  it  were 
not  traced,  it3  position  was  defined  by  the  fact 
that  the  Jew  was  forbidden  to  walk  more  than 
2,000  ordinary  steps  in  any  direction  beyond 
the  city  vex-geon  the  Sabbath.  This  limit  of  the 
Technmn,  or  Sabbath  restriction,  is  the  only  one 
to  which  any  reference  is  made  in  the  Talmud. 
Maimonides,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Sabbath ; 
Elias,  in  his  Tisbi ; Rabbi  David  and  Rabbi 
Solomon,  in  their  Commentaries,  are  all  full, 
clear,  and  accordant  on  this  subject.  Tho 
laws  regarding  it  are  founded  on  the  expressions- 
in  the  Bible;  aud  it  is  thus  as  certain  as  anything 
of  the  kind  can  be,  that  no  boundary  stones, 
erected  under  the  Jewish  law,  can  mark  the 
Sabbatical  suburbs  of  any  city  by  being  erected 
at  four  angles. 


THE  MARYLEBONE  NEW  POLICE  COURT 
BUILDINGS. 

In  consequence  of  the  old  police-court  in  High- 
street,  Marylcbone,  having  foi  some  time  past 
been  found  unsuitable  for  its  purpose,  new 
police-court  buildings  have  jnst  been  erected  in 
Seymour-place,  Marylebone-road,  and  are  now 
ready  for  occupation.  We  understand  that  the 
magistrates  will  remove  from  the  High-street 
court,  and  take  their  seats  in  the  new  court,  in 
the  course  of  about  a month. 

The  new  building,  which  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  Seymour-place,  and  almost  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  county  court  and  the  public- 
baths,  has  a frontage  to  Seymour-place  of  about 
70  ft.  in  length,  and  is  a little  more  than  30  ft. 
in  height.  In  addition  to  a basement  it 
consists  of  a ground  floor  and  story  above. 
The  ground  floor  portion  of  the  elevation,  up 
to  the  first  floor  windows,  is  in  rusticated 
Portland  stone,  the  upper  part  being  in  white 
Suffolk  brick,  with  Portland  stone  dressings. 
There  are  two  entrances,  one  at  the  north  and 
the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the  elevation, 
6 ft.  in  width,  ornamental  piers  and  carved 
and  moulded  trusses  supporting  a projecting 
head.  The  central  portion  of  the  elevation  pro- 
jects about  2 ft.  beyond  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  frontage,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment  rising  several  feet  above  the  main 
cornice,  the  pediment  enclosing  a sculptured 
representation  of  the  royal  arms.  Iu  addition 
to  three-light  windows  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  elevation  there  is  a range  of  six  windows 
in  the  ground  floor  and  upper  story,  those  on 
each  side  of  the  latter  having  ornamental  pedi- 
ment heads,  whilst  the  central  three-light  window 
is  arched.  The  entrance  at  the  south  end  is 
exclusively  for  the  magistrates  and  professional 
men,  whilst  that  at  the  north  is  for  the  general 
public. 

The  last-named  entrance  leads  into  a spacious 
hall,  or  general  waiting-room,  the  walls  of  which, 
to  a height  of  7 ft.,  are  faced  with  red  glazed 
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brick.  The  court-room,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  is  approached  from  the  entrance- 
hall.  It  is  a large  and  commodious  apartment, 
24  ft.  in  width  by  about  40  ft.  in  length.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  7 ft., 
are  faced  with  ornamental  glazed  brick,  in  red, 
blue,  and  stone  colour,  whilst  tho  upper  portions 
are  in  panels,  divided  by  moulded  pilasters  with 
capitals.  The  ceiling  is  also  in  panels,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a moulded  cornice.  Tho  court 
is  amply  lighted  by  a lantern  light  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling,  and  also  by  windows  on  the 
south  and  west  sides.  The  bench  for  the 
magistrates  is  raised  about  2 ft.  above  the 
general  floor  level,  and  there  is  every  requisite 
accommodation  for  the  officers  of  tho  court, 
professional  gentlemen,  and  witnesses,  together 
with  a spacious  area  for  the  general  public.  A 
corridor,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  ground- 
floor  on  the  east  side  of  the  court,  leads  into  the 
several  offices  for  the  magistrates,  clerks,  and 
other  officials,  these  offices  being  in  the  front  of 
the  building,  and  overlooking  Seymour-place. 
There  is  also  a similar  corridor  on  the  west  side, 
leading  to  witnesses’  and  prisoners’  waiting- 
rooms  and  other  offices,  and  also  to  prisoners 
cells,  of  which  there  are  six  in  number,  as  well 
as  three  in  the  basement,  making  nine  in  all, 
which  are  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  and 
secured  by  perforated  iron  doors.  Magistrates’ 
private  rooms  are  at  the  south  end  of  the  first- 
floor,  and  the  keeper’s  apartments  at  the  north 
end.  We  have  omitted  to  state  that  at  the 
extreme  south  end  of  the  building  there  is  a 
carriage  entrance  for  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  prison  vans,  by  which  prisoners  will  be 
conveyed  to  and  from  the  court  in  entire  privacy . 

The  building  has  been  erected  by  the  Com-- 
missioners  of  Works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Pullman,  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  being 
the  contraotorB. 


height,  were  knocked  down  for  18s.  each.  The 
stained  glass  window  over  the  chancel,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  central  illuminated  panel  being  “The 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  with  the  inscrip- 
tion “ Unto  us  a child  is  born,  unto  us  a son  is 
given,”  was  put  up  at  151.,  and  ultimately  sold 
for  l7i.  10s.  It  was  stated  in  the  room  that  the 
cost  of  this  window,  which  is  14  ft.  in  width, 
and  18  ft.  in  height  to  tho  crown  of  its  circular 
arch,  was  between  500Z.  and  600Z.,  and 
that  should  the  purchaser  be  able  to 
remove  and  replace  it  elsewhere,  without 
material  breakage  or  damage,  he  will  in  all 
probability  realise  a substantial  profit.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  the  lead  formed  the  chief 
attraction  to  purchasers.  It  was  divided  into 
three  lots.  That  on  the  east  of  the  roof  realised 
140Z. ; and  that  on  the  west  154Z. ; the  lead 
covering  of  the  belfry  and  cupola  fetching  190Z. 
For  the  last-named  lot  there  was  an  unusually 
animated  competition.  The  biddings  having 
rapidly  risen  to  120Z.,  one  competitor,  more 
spirited  than  the  rest,  offered  190Z-,  ac  which 
sum  it  was  knocked  down  to  him.  The  aggre- 
gate proceeds  of  the  sale  amounted  to  926Z. 


WASHED  AWAY  IN  A SEWER. 

Mb.  Lovegixove,  surveyor  to  the  Hackney 
Board  of  Works,  has  reported  a terrible 
accident  that  occurred  to  two  men,  named 
Heale  and  Webster,  whilst  at  work  in  the 
high-level  sewer,  in  the  Manor-road,  Stoke 
Newington-road,  on  Friday  last.  They  had 
fixed  a 9-in.  drain-pipe  in  the  sewer,  and  were 
returning  along  the  sewer,  when  suddenly 
a rush  of  water  came  upon  them.  The  force 
of  the  stream  threw  them  down.  Webster 
managed  to  get  to  the  side  entrance,  clung  to 
the  side,  and  thus  escaped  destruction.  Heale, 
however,  was  carried  away.  The  body  has  not 
been  found,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  inter- 
cept the  flow  between  Stoke  Newington  and 
Barking,  it  is  probable  that  the  body  may  bo 
washed  ultimately  into  the  Thames.  Query, 
Would  not  a running -rope,  to  pass  through 
rings  fixed  to  tho  side  of  the  sewer  a little  above 
the°ordinary  water  level,  or  a small  permanent 
chain  attached  in  tho  same  manner  between  each 
manhole,  afford  a means  of  escape  to  workmen 
who  are  obliged  often  to  pass  through  the  rush- 
ing waters  of  our  main  and  outfall  sewers  ? 


REVIEW  OF  SANITARY  SCIENCE  IN 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Under  this  title  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
William  Riohards,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of 
Nottingham,  in  the  literary  section  of  the 
Nottingham  and  County  Liberal  Club,  on  the 
12th  inst. ; Mr.  Councillor  W.  Ford  in  the  chair. 
At  the  close  Mr.  Richards  said,  although  great 


progress — - . 

during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  there  is  still 
a large  field  open  for  further  advancement.  The 
continued  high  rato  of  infant  mortality  is  a sub- 
ject which  demands  serious  consideration;  the 
better  education  of  the  people  in  the  laws  of 
health,  and  last,  but  not  least,  better  houses  for 
working  men,  which  will  greatly  tend  towards 
the  furtherance  of  the  social  and  moral  elevation 
of  the  community  generally.  The  results  of  these 
improvements,  as  far  as  affecting  vital  statistics, 
are  most  encouraging.  The  mortality  for  the 
four  years  from  1842  to  1847  was  35  per  1,000; 
for  the  five  years  from  18 18  to  1853,  29  per  1,000  ; 
and  for  the  five  years  from  1868  to  1S74,  24  per 
1,000.  This  would  represent  a saving  of  2,000 
lives  in  the  five'  years  ending  1873,  as  compared 
with  the  five  years  ending  1853,  and  although 
these  various  improvements  have  cost  a large 
amount  of  public  money,  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  increased  health,  comfort  and 
social  progress  have  been  the  result,  and  that 
the  sanitary  rate  is  less  expensive  and  more 
satisfactox-y  than  the  fever  rate. 


has  been  made  in  sanitary  science 


VALUE  OF  LAND  FOR  BUILDING 
PURPOSES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

A month  since  a piece  of  land  measuring  five 
acres  and  a half,  running  from  Yarm-lane  to 
Mill-lane,  Stockton,  was  advertised  for  sale  by 
auotion,  but  was  bought  by  private  contract  for 
8,500 Z.,  and  it  was  considered  that  the  purchasers 
had  paid  rather  a high  figure  for  their  venture. 
The  same  site  has,  however,  again  been  sold  to 
Messrs.  Craig,  Henderson,  & Stainsby.of  Middles- 
bi'ough,  who  have  given  13,000Z.  for  their  bar- 
gain, the  fii’st  purchaser  having  cleared  4,500Z., 
after  holding  the  land  for  abouo  fourteen  days. 


DEMOLITION  OF  WHITECHAPEL  PARISH 
CHURCH. 

SALE  OP  THE  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

The  old  parish  church  in  High-street,  White- 
chapel, as  we  have  previously  mentioned,  is 
about  to  be  taken  down,  and  a new  one 
ei-ected  on  the  site,  and  on  Wednesday  last  the 
materials  of  the  old  structure  were  sold  on  the 
spot  by  Messrs.  Moore,  when  the  interior  of  the 
•church,  in  which  the  sale  took  place,  was  crowded 
with  persons  connected  with  the  building  trade. 
The  materials  were  divided  into  seventy  lots, 
and  included,  accoi’ding  to  the  catalogue,  about 
300,000  bricks,  100,000  plain  tiles,  50  tons  of 
lead,  1,500  square  feet  of  flooring,  together 
with  the  interior  fittingB ; comprising,  amongst 
other  articles,  104  pews,  the  oak  inclosure  case 
of  the  organ,  the  carved  oak  pulpit  on  fluted 
columns,  and  a handsome  stained  and  illu- 
minated window  over  the  chancel,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  church.  With  the  exception 
of  the  lead,  for  which  there  was  an  active 
competition,  the  several  lots  realised  little 
more  than  nominal  prices.  The  moulded  and 
panelled  front  enclosures  of  the  galleries,  with 
fluted  oak  columns  and  capitals,  were  sold  for 
18Z.  10s.  Two  carved  oak  and  gilt  figures, 
<e  trumpeters,”  on  oak  pedestals,  fetched  241.  ; 
the  organ-case,  described  as  “ carved  and  gilt, 
with  carved  oak  trusses  and  gilt  cherubim, 
surmounted  by  four  richly  - carved  and  gilt 
figures,”  realised  63Z. ; the  carved  and  gilt  oak 
reredos  fetohed  6Z.  10s.;  the  pulpit,  12Z.  10s. ; 
a,nd  the  104  pews,  which  wore  divided  into  nine 
lots,  realised  an  aggregate  sum  of  27 Z.  ; the 
whole  of  the  timber  and  stone  in  the  belfry  and 
cupola,  including  the  inner  staircase,  were  sold 
in  three  lots,  for  SI.  5s.  Four  massive  Portland 
stone  circular  columns,  withj  carved  Corinthian 
capitals,  about  2 ft.  in  diameter,  and  28  ft.  in 


ELECTION  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR  OF 
ST.  MARTIN1  S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  applications 
from  twenty-seven  candidates  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  district  surveyor  for  the  district 
of  St.  Martin. in-the-Fields  and  St.  Anne, 
Soho,  were  received.  Mr.  Roche  moved  that 
it  be  a condition  that  the  district  surveyor 
should  keep  open  his  offioe  during  the  business 
hours  of  the  day,  say  from  ten  to  four.  The 
district  surveyor  of  Paddington  had  opened  a 
little  office,  and  put  up  a small  board,  stating  that 
the  office  “hours”  were  from  eleven  to  twelve.  Ho 
had  ocoasion  to  call  there  on  the  21st  inst.  at  a 
quarter-past  twelve,  and  could  not  see  the  sur- 
For  a large  parish  like  Paddington  this 


THE  STORM  IN  THE  NORTH. 

Carlisle.  — Last  week  a gale  swept  over 
Carlisle  and  the  district  which  has  not  been 
equalled  in  severity  since  the  storm  of  January, 
1839,  involving  a great  destruction  of  property. 
On  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  morning  the 
tempest  raged  with  fearful  force.  The  strength, 
of  the  wind  was  something  extraordinary  in 
these  latitudes,  and  the  amount  of  damage  done 
to  property  in  this  city  was  exceptionally  large. 
Shutters  were  blown  off  shop-windows  in  the 
streets,  chimney-pots  came  rattling  down  with 
alarming  frequency,  and  in  many  places  not  only 
were  the  chimney-stacks  stripped  of  their  tops, 
but  the  chimneys  themselves  were  blown  down, 
smashing  in  roofs  and  doing  other  damage. 
Numerous  other  towns  in  the  district  wore 
equally  damaged. 

Sunderla/nd. — A terrible  gale  blew  here  early 
on  Wednesday  morning,  doing  considerable 
damage,  especially  at  Monkwearmouth.  The 
new  Free  Methodist  Chapel,  in  Roker-avenue, 
which  was  to  have  been  opened  that  day,  has 
had  part  of  its  front  blown  away.  At  St. 
George’s-terrace,  Roker,  an  unoccupied  house 
had  its  roof  taken  off.  A portion  of  tho  wreck 
was  carried  a distance  of  thirty  yards,  and  some 
of  it  was  driven  against  the  back  windows  of  the 
adjoining  house. 

Glasgow. — An  accident  of  a somewhat  serious 
character  is  reported  from  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow,  as  having  resulted  from  the  gale  of 
Tuesday.  The  west  gable  of  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  course  of  erection  at  Gardowan,  near 
Stepps  Station,  was  blown  down.  The  mason- 
work  of  the  building  had  been  almost  completed, 
but  a number  of  workmen  were  still  engaged  at 
the  place.  Four  men  were  on  a scaffold  raising 
a prop  against  the  gable- wall,  when  a fierce  gust 
of  wind  drove  the  mass  of  masonry  in  upon 
them.  The  whole  were  buried  amidst  the  ruins 
except  one,  Naismith,  who,  as  the  wall  descended, 
threw  himself  through  the  gable  window,  escaping 
almost  unhurt.  After  several  minutes’  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  other  workmen,  who  were 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  cries  of  alarm,  Downie 
was  released,  but  he  was  so  severely  injured — 
both  his  legs  being  broken — that  he  died  in  less 
than  an  hour.  The  next  man  released  was  Gunn, 
who  was  conveyed  to  the  Glasgow  Infirmary, 
where  it  was  found  that  one  of  his  legs  had  been 
broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  severely  injured. 
The  other  man,  Lorney,  was  extricated  shortly 


veyor.  0 . _ , . . . 

was  a great  inconvenience.  Mr.  Freeman  said  after,  but  the  injuries  he  had  sustained  were  not 
surely  that  was  only  a temporary  arrangement  0f  a dangerous  nature. 

[or  there  is  some  misconception].  A show  of  15 


hands  was  then  taken,  and  the  number  of 
candidates  reduced  to  six,  and  the  election 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Robert  Walker,  of  10a,  King’s  Arms-yard, 
Moorgate-street. 


Brampton  New  Workliouse  Contracts. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Brampton  Union,  on  the 
20tb  inst.,  let  the  building  of  the  new  workhouse 
for  10.52SZ.  6s.  3d.,  in  the  following  contracts^:— 
Sproat,  Talkin,  Brampton,  mason’s  work,  6,570Z. 
15s.  8d. ; Wir.throp,  Brampton,  joiner’s  work, 
2,197Z.  8s.  3d. ; Gibson,  Leeds,  plumbing,  glazing, 
&c.,  600Z.  ; Nanson,  Carlisle,  slating,  749 Z. ; 
Canning,  Carlisle,  painting,  95Z.  ; Ormerod, 
Carlisle,  plastering,  316Z.  2s.  4d. 


Belfast. — This  neighbourhood  was,  on  Wed- 
nesday, visited  with  a storm  of  unusual  violence, 
causing  a great  damage.  There  was  a perfect 
hurricane,  sweeping  chimney-pots  and  slates 
off  the  roofs,  and  carrying  them  about  in  all 
directions,  while  in  many  streets  signboards  and 
projecting  lamps  were  blown  away.  A portion 
of  a house  at  Sydenham  was  blown  down,  and 
the  inmates  had  a narrow  escape  ; and  the  side- 
wall  of  a church  at  the  Knock  was  so  much 
bent  that  it  will  have  to  be  taken  down.  A por- 
tion of  the  Orange  Hall  at  Holywood  was  also 
blown  down.  The  new  Methodist  church,  which 
is  in  course  of  erection  at  Carlisle-circus,  was 
considerably  injured,  a large  portion  ot  the 
masonry  having  been  blown  off  the  top  of  the 
building.  One  of  the  lighthouses  in  Belfast 
Lough  was  also  blown  down. 
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THEATRE  ROYAL,  WORCESTER, 

A commodious  new  theatre  has  been  erected 
in  Worcester  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  architect.  The  pit  holds  about  600  and 
the  gallery  700  persons,  while  the  balcony-stalls 
seat  106,  and  the  upper  circle  behind  the  balcony 
100.  Including  the  eight  private  boxes,  accom- 
modation will,  therefore, be  afforded  to  more  than 
1,500  persons.  The  decorations  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Edward  Bell,  London.  Over  the 
stage  is  emblazoned  the  Worcester  coat  of  arms, 
with  the  motto,  “ Semper  fidelis ,”  while  above 
the  stage  boxes  are  two  figures  painted  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Thompson,  representing  Comedy  and 
Tragedy.  The  theatre  is  arranged  on  the  plan 
of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  London.  It  is  lighted, 
not  by  a centre  chandelier  depending  from  the 
roof,  or  by  gases  round  the  front  of  the  galleries  ; 
but  by  a constellation  of  seven  gas-stars  fixed 
in  the  concave  centre  of  the  ceiling.  The 
theatre  has  been  promptly  built  by  Mr.  Dixon, 
contractor,  Worcester;  the  sunlight  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Strode,  London ; the  up- 
holstery work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Williams, 
Worcester;  and  the  chairs  have  been  manu- 
factured by  the  Messrs.  Wadman,  Bath. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Brecon. — A new  school,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
David’s-street  and  Orchard-street,  has  been 
erected  by  the  School  Board  for  the  united  school 
district,  and  was  opened  on  the  18th  inst.  The 
site  of  the  building  is  960  square  yards  in  extent, 
and  the  cost  of  purchase  was  nearly  300Z.  The 
building  is  detached  from  other  buildings,  being 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  gardens.  The  contract 
price  was  1,2S0Z.,  and  the  extras  do  not  exceed 
10Z.  The  school,  which  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Williams  & Sons,  of  Brecon,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  William  Williams,  the  county  sur- 
veyor, is  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  exterior  being 
of  local  stone,  with  Bridgend  dressings  in  thefront 
and  local  stone  dressings  in  the  back.  There  is 
a projecting  bellcote  at  one  end.  The  building 
consists  of  one  schoolroom  for  boys  and  girls, 
48  ft.  by  20  ft. ; a class-room,  18  ft.  by  15  ft. ; 
and  two  porches,  16  ft.  by  5 ft.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  150  children.  The  roof  is  open 
timbered,  of  pitch  pine,  wrought  and  finished, 
and  the  furniture  is  of  pitch  pine.  The  rooms 
are  lighted  by  windows  in  sashes  and  frames 
and  gas  has  been  laid  into  the  building.  There 
are  two  open  fireplaoes,  and  ventilation  through 
the  outer  walls  is  secured  by  openings  just 
below  the  wall  fret.  The  building  is  covered 
with  Bangor  and  Carnarvon  slates  laid  in  alter- 
nate courses.  The  chimney-stack  is  ornamented 
■with  dressings  of  local  stones.  The  playground, 
which  is  enclosed  in  walls  with  four  pillars,  is 
70  ft.  by  80  ft.  in  extent.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  building  is  a stone  coping  and  iron  rails,  and 
there  are  two  entrance-pillars  on  that  side  and 
two  on  the  east  side.  The  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  site  are  bounded  by  walls  with  stone 
copings. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Manchester. — The  annual  meeting  and  prize 
distribution  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Art 
was  held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
Manchester  Royal  Institution,  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
Alderman  King),  presiding.  Mr.  E.  W.  Mar- 
shall (the  hon.  secretary)  read  the  treasurer’s 
balance-sheet,  which  showed  an  income  of  1,G52Z., 
against  an  expenditure  of  1,406Z.  He  also  read 
the  committee’s  report,  which  stated  that  prizes 
exceeding  the  average  number  have  been 
awarded  to  the  pnpils  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  they  recorded  their  gratification 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  Scholarships  of  25Z, 
and  11Z.  respectively,  had  again  been  gained  by 
students  of  this  school.  Mr.  Birley,  M.P.,  who 
delivered  the  prizes,  impressed  upon  the  students 
that  art  cultivation  and  all  that  it  led  to  was  not 
to  be  considered  the  inheritance  and  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  wealthy,  but  that  it 
ought  to  be  the  heritage  of  the  many.  It  had 
been  often  urged  that  the  people  of  this  country 
had  no  natural  aptitude  for  what  was  called  art ; 
but  he  believed  there  was  good  authority  for 
maintaining  that  there  was  no  reason  why,  with 
proper  appliances,  proper  exertions,  and  proper 
uses  of  those  talents  with  which  Providence 
might  have  gifted  our  art  students,  we  in  this 
country  should  not  attain  very  fair  rank  amoDg 
the  nations  as  regarded  the  practice  and  appre° 
ciation  of  art. 


Taunton. — A public  meeting  was  'held,  at  the 
School  of  Art,  Bath-place,  on  Wednesday,  13th, 
when  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Government 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  were  distributed 
to  the  successful  candidates  ; Mr.  Arthur  Malet, 
president  of  the  school,  taking  the  chair.  In 
opening  the  proceedings,  the  Chairman  said  that 
the  school  was  progressing  very  fairly  and  very 
well.  Everybody  knew  the  necessity  at  the 
present  day  for  pressing  forward,  and  that  art 
learning  was  no  small  part  of  the  education  now 
required.  Art  and  science  were  needed  by  all 
who  had  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and 
without  these  those  who  worked  with  either 
hand  or  brain  would  find  themselves  in  the  back- 
ground. Continental  nations  were  pressin 
forward  in  the  line  of  science  and  art,  and  unless 
we  did  the  same  for  our  sons  and  daughters  we 
should  find  ourselves  left  behind  not  long  hence. 

. Corlc. — The  annual  public  meeting  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  of  the  Cork  School  of 
Design  has  been  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the 
Institution.  The  Mayor  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  James  Brennan,  head  master,  read  the 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  number  of 
pupils  who  passed  through  the  school  during  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  was  188,  and  there  were 
at  present  attending  classes  159.  In  the  sub- 
jects of  practical  plane  and  solid  geometry,  and 
machine  drawing,  all  those  who  presented  them- 
selves for  examination  were  successful,  and  six 
Queen’s  prizes  were  obtained.  The  report 
renewed  the  complaint  of  the  unsuitability  of 
the  premises  for  a School  of  Art,  badly  lighted, 
draughty,  with  a leaky  roof,  and  rotten  floors. 
The  Mayor  having  distributed  the  prizes,  said  he 
had  great  pleasure  in  seeing  the  school  so  flourish- 
ing.  He,  however,  fully  participated  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Brennan  as  to  the 
disreputable  condition  of  the  building  in  which 
the  school  was  located ; it  was  unworthy  of  a 
great  city.  He  had  seen  ruins  in  many  coun- 
tries— had  seen  many  in  Rome,  in  Pompeii,  and 
elsewhere,  and  he  should  say  he  had  seen  ruins 
that  were  in  a far  better  state  of  preservation 
than  the  ruin  in  which  they  were  assembled. 
It  had  been  one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life  to  see 
a free  library  in  Cork,  with  a museum  and  a 
school  of  art  altogether,  which  would  be  one  of 
the  best  civilisers  they  could  introduce  into  their 
midst. 


8T.  BARTHOLOMEW’S,  BRIGHTON. 

In  our  volume  for  last  year  (xxxii.,  p.  909)* 
will  be  found  a view  of  the  exterior  of  this- 
church,  built  for  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wagner,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Edmund  E.  Scott,  architect, 
together  with  some  descriptive  particulars.  To 
these  illustrations  we  now  add  the  ground  plan,, 
and  a view  of  the  interior  of  the  church  looking 
towards  the  chancel,  which  in  this  case  does  not 
mean  towards  the  east,  but  the  north.*  The 
total  length  of  the  church  inside  is  170  ft.,  and. 
the  height  to  the  ridge  is  135  ft. 

There  is  a choir  organ  by  Holditch  : the  gallery 
for  the  grand  organ  is  not  yet  constructed,  but 
the  foundations  are  prepared.  The  porch  is  not 
yet  built.  The  reredos  is  formed  with  crimson 
velvet  hangings  ; the  table  is  of  oak,  with, 
painted  figures  on  a gold  ground  in  the  panels. 
At  night  the  church  is  lighted  by  circles  sus- 
pended from  the  triforium  on  brackets,  all  gilt. 
The  total  cost  of  this  large  fabric,  including 
porch  and  vestry,  will  be  about  16,000Z. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

Ox  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell 
and  a special  jury  attended  at  the  Christ  Church 
School-room,  Ealing,  to  try  the  case  between  the 
executors  of  the  late  Lady  Delipierre  and  the 
Ealing  Local  Board,  the  former  being  the  owner 
of  the  land  near  Perrivale  Churchy  required  by 
the  local  Board  for  sewage  and  irrigation  pur- 
poses, in  connexion  with  the  new  northern  dis- 
trict lately  included  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Ealing  district. 

The  jury  assembled  at  ten  o’clock,  and  after  _ __  __ 

the  court  had  been  formally  opened,  they  were  present  be  said  to  have  a history : other  arts 
conveyed  to  Perrivale  to  view  the  land.  On  the  were  more  fortunate.  There  was  a bulky  and 
re-assembling  of  the  jury,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  important  work  known  as  the  “History  of  Art  by 


INFLUENCE  OF  TRADITION  IN 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
SMITHS’  WORK. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATIOX. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
held  last  Friday  evening,  the  22nd  inst.,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  H.  Birch,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — 
Messrs.  A.  Ardron,  J.  Gibson,  jun.,  T.  E.  Coll- 
cutt,  A.  W.  Cross,  W.  Renwood,  W.  E.  Brown, 
S.  C.  O.  Pinchin,  and  R.  M.  Driver. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson)  said 
that  the  first  visit  of  the  Association  was  paid 
on  Saturday  afternoon  last  to  the  new  buildinga 
of  the  National  Gallery,  and  be  had  much, 
pleasure  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  for  the  facilities  he 
offered  for  their  visit.  The  vote  having  been 
carried, 

Mr.  R.  H.  Soden  Smith,  M.A.,  then  read  a 
paper  “On  the  Influence  of  Tradition  in  the 
Development  of  Gold  and  Silver  Smiths’  Work.” 
He  commenced  by  saying  that  the  subject  waa 
one  which,  as  it  dealt  with  a class  of  produc- 
tions not  always  included  within  the  province  of 
fine  art,  ho  should  not  perhaps  have  selected  it 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  had  he 
not  been  assured  that  the  study  of  the  lesser  arts 
was  not  deemed  outside  their  province,  although 
they,  as  an  Architectural  Association,  were 
united  for  the  promotion  and  practice  of  the 
chief  and  greatest  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  pro- 
posed to  consider  briefly  some  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  goldsmith’s  art  in  ancient  and 
medireval  times;  to  show  the  durability  of  the 
traditions  which  influenced  it ; and  to  point  out 
that  these  traditions  became  in  some  instances 
the  inheritance  of  races  who  had  triumphed 
over  those  from  whom  the  knowledge  was 
originally  derived.  Goldsmiths’  art  cannot  at 


and  Mr.  Armstrong  (who  appeared  for  the  local 
Board),  and  Sir  Henry  James,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
J.  O.  Griffith  (who  represented  the  executors), 
held  a private  consultation,  the  result  being  that 
after  a short  deliberation  the  jury  awarded  the 
executors,  by  consent,  a sum  of  4,100Z.,  for  the 
land  owned  by  them,  all  interest  in  the  same  to 
be  given  up.  The  land  in  question  is  about 
22i  acres. 

A large  number  of  witnesses  were  engaged 
on  either  side,  including  Messrs.  Driver,  Clark, 
Ryde,  Oakley,  Prickett,  H.  Jones,  and  others. 

Mr.  Charles  Jones,  the  engineer  to  the  Board, 
has  designed  a scheme  of  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion (with  previous  deodorisation  and  classifica- 
tion), similar  to  the  works  lately  completed  by 
him  at  Tonbridge,  Kent.  The  plans  have  received 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
will  shortly  be  ready  for  tender. 


Cliurcli  Restoration.— The  chnrch  of  Lang, 
ton  Matraversis  to  be  rebuilt  at  a cost  of  3,500Z., 
the  present  accommodation  being  inadequate  for 
the  parishioners,  who  are  chiefly  labourers  and 

quarrymen. Bere  Regis  Church,  Dorset,  is  in 

the  hands  of  the  restorer,  the  plans  having  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Street,  of  London.  The  cost 

will  be  nearly  5,000Z. The  parish  church  of 

Folke,  in  Dorset, — a peculiar  example  of  a post- 
Reformation  edifice, — is  to  be  reseated  and 
restored  at  a cost  of  1,075Z. 


its  Monuments  ” ; but  in  the  case  of  that  with 
which  they  had  to  do,  its  monuments,  minute,, 
rare,  and  precious,  were  themselves  its  history, 
and  it  was  only  after  close  personal  study  of 
these  often  exquisite  works  that  one  could  arrive 
at  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  processes  and 
development  of  the  art.  The  earliest  gold- 
smith’s work  to  which  they  could  assign  a pretty 
accurate  date  was  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  no 
other  waa  more  strongly  and  peculiarly  charac- 
terised. In  no  other  was  the  influence 
of  early  tradition  more  apparent  or  more 
durable.  Like  all  the  art  of  those  wonderful 
people,  their  goldsmiths’  work  was  conceived  in 
a spirit  that  made  it  unlike  any  other  in  the 
world  ; its  conception  was  also  carried  out  with 
a skill,  power,  and  completeness  which  had 
never  been  surpassed,  proving  that  the  Egyptian 
workers  in  precious  metals  were  not  less  masters 
of  their  tools  than  their  fellow  artists  who 
wrought  in  the  hardest  basalt,  and  the  most 
stubborn  varieties  of  porphyry.  The  antecedents 
of  their  art  they  were  ignorant  of.  When  it 
was  first  become  acquainted  with, — and  some 
specimens  extant  were  in  all  probability  more 
than  3,600  years  old, — its  character  was  fixed* 
and  its  processes  almost  perfect.  Already  tra- 
dition had  asserted  its  authority;  conceptions 
possibly  derived  from  distant  and  diverse  nations 
had  been  assimilated,  modified,  and  finally 
fettered  in  Egyptian  fetters  ; the  real  work  waa 

1 See  p.  : 
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already  done,  the  track  cleared,  the  bounds  set 
up  and  fixed  to  prevent  any  straying  away  of 
too  exuberant  fancy,  and  most  wonderful  was 
the  mastery  of  the  technical  processes  which 
was  attained ; and  this,  1,800  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  would  give  much  to  know 
what  preceded  the  fixed  tradition  and  consum- 
mate skill.  When  they  looked  closely  into  the 
matter  a few  considerations  occurred.  In 
Egyptian  jewelry,  including  the  most  ancient, 
an  effect  of  decoration,  evidently  much  relied 
upon  for  producing  the  gorgeous  hues  which 
they  loved,  was  given  by  a tesselation  or  inlay  of 
brilliantly.ooloured  stones,  jaspers,  agates,  lapis- 
lazuli,  or  by  glass  pastes  to  imitate  still 
brighter  colours.  These  were  harmonised  with 
judgment,  and  the  pieces  fitted  with  excellent 
skill  into  partitions  or  cloisons  of  gold,  each 
portion  often  shaped  as  best  suited  the 
requirements  of  the  design.  Such  were  some  of 
the  jewels  which  came  to  light  when  amongst 
the  tombs  of  Thebes  the  rich  coffin  of  an  ancient 
Egyptian  queen  was  fortunately  discovered. 
This  was  in  1859,  and  the  gorgeously  decorated 
case  was  found  to  contain  the  mummy  of  the 
Queen,  Aah  Eotep,  wife  of  the  monarch  Rames, 
and  that  the  date  was  at  least  1800  B.C.  The 
jewels  deposited  in  the  mummy-case  were  most 
splendid,  and  were  royal  insignia,  probably 
buried  with  the  queen’s  body,  by  order  of  her 
son,  as  his  name,  Aahmes,  occurred  on  some  of 
them.  They  included  a diadem  of  gold,  a 
pectoral  plate,  bracelets,  chains,  poniards,  and 
other  gorgeous  objects,  and  the  workmanship 
upon  them  was  of  the  most  complete  and 
admirable  character.  He  specially  mentioned 
them  because  they  offered  remarkable  examples 
of  the  rich  inlay  work  in  stones  and  coloured 
pastes  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.  In  fact, 
the  finest  of  these  jewels  depended  for  their 
splendour  of  effect  chiefly  on  this  ingenious  and 
riohly. coloured  ornament.  The  pectoral  plate, 
and  some  of  the  bracelets,  were  almost  entirely 
composed  of  it,  and  on  one  of  the  latter  was  a 
representation  of  a vulture,  formed  of  a cloisormi 
mosaic  of  lapis-lazuli,  camelian,  and  coloured 
glass  pastes.  Besides  these  examples  there 
was  in  the  Louvre  a fine  speoimen  of  similar 
work,  and  in  the  British  Museum  were 
several  jewels  showing  the  rise  of  the  same 
process.  Now  it  appeared  to  him  that  such  a 
method  of  decoration  as  this  was  likely  to  have 
had  its  origin  in  a land  where  precious  stones 
abounded,  and  that  a love  of  gorgeous  colour 
found  its  expression  in  their  use,  such  a tradition 
being  carried  to  a country  where  the  most  splendid 
gems  did  not  exist,  as  was  the  case  with  Egypt, 
the  artists  who  received  it  setting  themselves  to 
produce  similar  effects  by  the  use  of  imitative 
glass  pastes  of  the  richest  hues  they  could 
obtain.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  to  the  East, 
probably  to  India,  that  they  would  turn  for  the 
origin  of  Buch  a tradition.  However  the  fact 
might  be,  and  from  whatever  source  Egypt  might 
have  obtained  her  goldsmiths’  processes,  it  was 
undoubted  and  most  remarkable  that  at  the 
remote  period  to  which  these  works  belonged  an 
excellence  was  already  arrived  at  which  in  some 
respects  had  never  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or 
in  any  country.  This  praise  of  their  work  was 
justified,  to  take  one  example,  by  the  treatment 
of  a pendant  in  form  of  a scarabaaus,  which  was 
attached  to  an  exquisitely- wrought  chain  amon°- 
the  jewels  of  this  ancient  queen.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  skill  of  the  workmanship  of  this 
remarkable  object,  not  even  the  Greeks,  of  whom 
he  had  shortly  to  speak,  could  go  beyond  the 
perfection  with  which  this  design  was  carried 
out.  Assyrian  goldsmiths  might  well  come  next 
after  Egyptian  under  his  consideration,  but  that 
the  means  of  knowledge  at  their  command  were 
not  sufficient  for  his  present  purpose.  That  they 
worked  largely  in  the  precious  metals  was  known, 
lavishly  indeed,  and  on  a magnificent  scale ; but 
their  gorgeous  works  had  perished,  and  not 
enough  remained  to  enable  them  to  trace  the 
history  and  development  of  their  labour  in  gold, 
as  they  could  that  of  their  sculpture  and  various 
kindred  arts.  The  tradition  of  their  splendour 
had  an  Oriental  stateliness  about  it  that  kindled 
the  imagination ; the  couches,  and  tables,  and 
thrones  of  gold,  the  statues  and  palaces  overlaid 
with  gold,  all  the  pomp  of  personal  adornment 
of  jewels,  and  collars,  and  crowns  of  precious 
metals ; but  they  turned  away  from  these  things, 
which  were  now  little  more  than  a vision,  to 
delve  their  antiquarian  way  through  piles  of  ruins 
and  vast  mounds  of  almost  undistinguishable 
desolation.  Passing,  then,  from  these  ancient 
nations,  they  came  to  the  seafaring  race,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
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the  ancient  world, — he  meant  the  Phoenicians, 
as  they  were,  if  not  the  originators,  at  least  the 
disseminators,  of  much  knowledge  of  metal- 
working processes.  Their  own  art,  as  far  as  they 
knew  it,  showed  little  that  was  original,  but  was 
influenced  in  the  first  degree  by  traditions  of 
Egyptian  work,  and  also  in  a less  measure  by 
Assyrian,  Etruscan,  and  Persian  motives,  and, 
later  in  their  history,  by  Greek.  As  the  Phoeni- 
cians made  their  influence  felt  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  beyond  it,  so  they 
carried  to  their  scattered  settlements  or  trading 
places  the  traditions  of  nations  of  an  organi- 
sation different  from,  and  more  artistic  than, 
their  own  ; they  themselves  seemed  to  have 
possessed  no  strong  art  individuality,  but  rather 
to  have  reflected  what  they  received  from  others. 
Thus  objects  of  their  workmanship  often  pre- 
sented a perplexing  problem  to  the  student,  and 
cannot  at  times  be  identified  with  certainty  as 
of  truly  Phoenician  production,  except  with  the 
external  aid  derivable  from  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  their  discovery.  Amongst  the 
nations  that  profited  by  Egyptian  traditions, 
prominent  above  all  were  the  Greeks.  The 
tradition  was  filtered,  doubtless,  by  Phoenician 
intervention,  and  by  Asiatic  influences  ; never- 
theless, it  had  in  it  the  seed  of  vitality  which 
characterised  all  true  art.  Their  soldering,  or 
some  analogous  process  the  methods  of  which 
might  possibly  have  reached  them  from  India, 
was  brought  to  extraordinary  perfection.  The 
ease  and  certainty  they  seemed  to  have  arrived 
at  in  some  of  its  most  difficult  applications  gave 
a special  character  of  delicacy  and  refinement  to 
the  details  of  their  work.  By  a manipulative 
skill,  which  had  never  been  surpassed,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  clothing  surfaces  with  a dust  of  golden 
granules  too  minute  to  be  discriminated  by  ordi- 
nary sight,  which  produced  a sense  of  richness, 
a warmth  of  colour, — if  he  might  be  allowed  the 
expression, — unattainable  by  any  other  method. 
To  one  uneducated  in  the  study  of  those  pro- 
cesses, it  might  appear  that  an  equal  effect 
could  be  obtained  by  casting  or  chasing  at  a 
much  less  expenditure  of  time  and  labour.  But 
it  was  not  so.  Casting,  however  dexterous,  was 
clumsy  in  comparison,  and  the  result  was  wanting 
in  the  clearness,  the  light  and  shade  of  the  ori- 
ginal method ; chasing  produced  an  effect,  but 
of  a different  nature.  The  Greeks,  in  elaborating 
and  perfecting  their  difficult  process,  were  not 
merely  exhibiting  a tour  de  force  of  manipulative 
dexterity  ; but  were  aiming  at  a result  to  which 
their  true  artistic  sense  directed  them.  They 
owed  it  to  the  well-instructed  skill  of  a modern 
artist  in  gold  that  within  the  last  few  years  this 
most  delicate  process  of  decorating  surfaces  with 
granules  of  gold  had  been  re-discovered,  and 
was  now  practised  with  admirable  success.  The 
beaten  up,  or  repoussS,  work  of  the  Greeks,  also 
exhibited  the  utmost  excellence,  showing  at  times 
so  entire  a mastery  of  the  process  that  no  per- 
ception of  its  difficulties  remained  to  distract 
attention  from  the  result.  The  examination  of 
any  considerable  collection  of  Greek  work  would 
justify  this  praise,  for  the  productions  of  the 
finest  period  were  rare  ; and,  moreover,  they 
could  not  suppose  that  the  very  best  had  come 
down  to  them.  Yet  enough  remained  in  such 
collections  as  those  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  Louvre  to 
amply  repay  the  most  careful  study,  and  to 
convince  the  student  how  difficult  it  was  to 
rival  their  skill.  In  surface  - chasing,  also, 
the  Greeks  greatly  excelled  ; and  the  results 
of  this  process,  as  but  little  technical 
knowledge  was  required  to  appreciate  them, 
impressed  the  casual  observer  more  than 
those  attained  by  the  difficult  soldering 
and  beaten  work  of  which  he  had  spoken. 
Their  chasing  was,  indeed,  admirable.  It  ex- 
hibited the  freedom  and  mastery  which  proved 
that  all  technical  difficulties  had  been  overcome, 
together  with  the  delicacy  and  control  which  be- 
longed to  work  which  was  felt,  and  not  merely 
executed.  It  was  when  studying  these  seemingly 
minute  points,  and  appreciating  their  results, 
that  one  felt  the  almost  immeasurable  distance 
between  the  ancient  Greek  artist  in  gold,  and 
too  many  of  our  countrymen,  working  in  the 
precious  metals,  who  supplied  the  modern  market 
with  its  popular  wares.  Indications  there  were, 
happily,  of  a better  taste ; and  he  rejoiced  to 
know  of  some  who  had  taken  a long  stride 
beyond  the  senseless  rubbish  of  golden  padlocks, 
horse-hoofs,  and  fetters,  valued  by  their  weight 
in  metal,  and  hung  in  garish  profusion  on  the 
costume  of  some  who  might  be  leaders  of  taste, 
if  not  of  fashion.  But  beyond  even  this  excel- 
lent skill  in  surface-chasing  was  the  work  of, 


those  incomparable  artists  in  intaglio-outting  in  ' 
gold.  Many,  no  doubt,  of  these  intaglios — he 
alluded  chiefly  to  those  occurring  on  finger-rings 
formed  wholly  of  gold — were  rather  sketches 
than  elaborately-finished  works,  and  in  the  mor- 
tuary rings  the  indications  of  figures  were  often 
slight  and  rude.  But,  occasionally,  intaglios  in 
gold  occurred  of  extraordinary  excellence  worthy 
of  the  artists  who  produoed  in  the  harder  metal 
of  their  coin-dies  the  finest  work  of  its  special 
kind  that  the  world  had  ever  seen.  A Greek 
intaglio  was.  indeed,  a wonderful  production  ; 
and  while  they  noted  with  astonishment  the 
mastery  they  possessed  over  the  stubborn  ma- 
terials, even  of  sapphire,  they  felt  how  completely 
the  comparatively  soft  gold  must  have  been 
under  their  control.  Moreover,  the  gold  they 
employed,  when  obtained  from  Transylvania,  no 
alloy  being  added,  was  wholly  pure,  the  gold 
having  the  least  portion  of  natural  alloy  of  any 
that  was  known.  Lastly,  he  might  mention  their 
skill  in  the  production  of  woven  wire-work,  and 
the  refinement  and  delicacy  with  which  they 
employed  it,  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  its 
surface,  penetrated  by  light  in  its  minute  inter- 
stices, and  the  undefinable  grace  which  it  added 
to  designs  that  might  otherwise  have  wanted 
somewhat  of  the  peculiar  justness  of  proportion 
and  freedom  at  which  they  aimed.  The  origin 
of  Etruscan  art  in  general  was  a question  so 
difficult,  that  no  satisfactory  solution  of  it  had 
yet  been  offered,  and  in  the  special  branch  of  it 
with  which  he  had  at  present  to  do,  their  skill 
was  such  that  the  inquiry  respecting  the  sources 
of  their  knowledge  became  peculiarly  interest- 
ing. Their  singular  skill  as  goldsmiths  had  long 
been  acknowledged  by  those  who  had  paid  close 
attention  to  these  inquiries,  and  owing  to  the 
fact  that  their  sepulchres  were  respected,  perhaps 
sometimes  not  discovered,  by  their  Roman  con- 
querors, and  that  in  these  sepulchres  were  often 
deposited  treasures  of  the  jeweller’s  art,  they 
had  the  means  of  becoming  more  familiar  with 
their  goldsmith’s  work  than  with  that  of  any  other 
nation  of  antiquity.  They  were  masters  of  the 
various  processes  of  casting,  beating  up  or  re- 
poussd,  soldering,  wire-drawing,  and  plaiting. 
Especially  they  availed  themselves  with  skilful 
judgment  of  the  ductility  of  the  metal;  their 
twisted  wire-work,  used  as  an  enrichment  of 
surfaces,  was  delicate  and  elegant ; while  their 
fine  wire  chains  were  admirably  woven.  They 
also  possessed  the  art  of  clothing  surfaces  of  the 
metal  with  a gold  dust  of  the  most  minute 
granules,  and  in  the  practice  of  this  difficult 
work  they  were  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 
It  was  probable  that  the  same  tradition  taught 
this  peculiar  process  to  both  nations,  but  they 
had  at  present  no  certainty,  though  they  might 
form  some  conjecture  as  to  whence  it  was  de- 
rived. At  all  events,  in  the  hands  of  these 
ancient  artists  it  was  brought  to  perfection; 
rounded  and  otherwise  varied  surfaces  were 
covered,  and  various  designs  of  ornament  suc- 
cessfully indicated.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
permanence  of  the  tradition  of  goldsmiths’  work, 
it  seemed  never  to  have  been  wholly  lost,  for,  in 
the  less  frequented  parts  of  Central  Italy,  work- 
men were  found,  possibly  of  the  race  of  ancient 
Etruscans,  who  still  wrought  in  the  precious 
metals,  using  some  such  method  as  that  de- 
scribed, and  retaining  such  manipulative  skill 
that  their  aid  was  of  value  in  the  revival  of  the 
antique  forms  of  jewelry.  This  fact  also  illus- 
trated the  truth,  too  often  neglected  or  overlooked, 
that  skill  which  required  peculiar  powers  of  sight 
and  touch  had  a tendency  to  become  hereditary. 
The  beaten  work  of  the  Etruscans  was  often  very 
remarkable,  and  as  their  gold  was  usually  em- 
ployed thin  they  had  much  recourse  to  this  very 
effective  method  of  giving  richness,  variety,  and 
play  of  light  to  its  surface.  Many  of  the  ear- 
rings were  exquisite  specimens  of  this  kind  of 
work,  combined  with  the  corded  and  beaded  de- 
coration which  they  also  used  with  excellent 
judgment  and  effect.  On  the  whole,  ingenuity 
and  elaboration  of  design,  great  richness  of 
general  effect,  together  with  minuteness  and 
dexterity  of  manipulation,  characterised  their 
goldsmith’s  work.  The  influence  of  very  ancient 
tradition,  external  to  them  as  a Tuscan  people, 
was  apparent,  and,  as  at  all  periods  their  art 
seemed  to  have  been  receptive  rather  than  in- 
ventive, the  effect  of  Greek  intercourse  became 
ultimately  more  or  less  obvious.  It  seemed  be- 
yond doubt  that  early  Egyptian  traditions  gave  a 
character  to  their  art,  the  points  of  resemblance 
being  in  certain  directions  frequent  and  striking. 
Another  influence  was  traceable,  which  seemed 
derived  from  Asia,  pervading  not  alone  the 
minute  objects  under  their  consideration,  but- 
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their  whole  art  sufficiently  to  have  induced ’some- 
inquirers  to  refer  to  eastern  lands  the  origin  of 
the  nation  itself.  Next  to  the  Etruscans  it’ would 
seem  most  natural  to  consider  the  development 
of  the  goldsmith’s  art  among  the  Homans,  but 
this  great  conquering  nation  cannot  be  truly 
said  to  have  had  any  art  of  their  own ; 
they  emerged  from  the  barbarism  of  their 
origin  by  the  aid  of  the  Latins  and  Etrus- 
cans, whom  they  subdued.  The  African 
luxury  of  Carthage  next  told  upon  them, 
and,  finally,  the  arts  of  conquered  Greece  sub- 
dued them  ; but  in  all  this  there  was  nothing 
that  aided  their  present  inquiry.  Whenever 
good  artistic  work  was  shown  to  have  emanated 
from  ancient  Rome  they  called  it  Greco-Roman, 
recognising  in  it  the  hand  of  the  subtle  and 
adaptable  Greek,  who  found  it  suited  well  with 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  race  and  nation  tojmake 
his  home  in  the  Imperial  City,  and  to  trade  upon 
his  art  instincts,  which,  even  among  the  vulgar 
Trimalchios  of  the  day,  it  had  become  the  fashion 
to  patronise.  Byzantine  goldsmith’s  art  would 
seem  at  present  another  example  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  foreign  influence,  but  it  essentially 
differed  from  Roman  in  that  the  traditions  might 
be  said  to  have  taken  root,  coalesced,  and  pro- 
duced a sufficiently  marked  and  individualised 
result.  The  chief  interest  of  Byzantine  art  was 
that  through  it  one  element  of  Oriental  tradition 
chiefly  made  its  made  into  Western  Europe.  No 
doubt  the  Gothic  nations  spreading  to  Spain  in 
one  direction,  to  Scandinavia  in  the  other, 
carried  with  them  the  strong  Orientalism  of 
their  semi-barbaric  art ; but  this  was  different 
in  motive  and  character  from  that  of  Byzantium, 
and,  moreover,  for  a time  it  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  Nothing  could  so  aptly 
illustrate  perhaps  the  combination  of  the  two 
than  reference  to  the  astonishing  mass  of  golden 
spoil  discovered  in  Roumania  in  1837,  and  called 
the  Treasure  of  Petrossa ; one  golden  salver 
found  being  alone  worth,  in  weight  of  metal, 
nearly  1,0001. ; but  their  archaeological  import- 
ance was  still  greater.  They  included  Byzan- 
tine work,  in  which  the  tradition  of  classic  art 
remained,  overlaid  with  Oriental  influence ; 
and  there  were  exhibited  gorgeous  but  barbaric 
specimens  of  the  jewelry  of  the  Gothic  tribes 
that  overran  ancient  Dacia.  These  latter  objects 
were  characterised  by  an  enrichment  of  inlay- 
work,  composed  of  slices  of  garnets  and  various 
coloured  glass  pastes.  In  referring  to  the 
durable  nature  of  traditional  processes  in  gold- 
smiths’ work,  and  the  contingent  influences 
exerted  on  the  quality  and  fashion  of  work 
during  many  generations,  the  author  went  on 
to  ask, — Did  the  Phoenicians  possess  themselves 
of  the  process,  and  carry  it  to  those  who  were 
described  as  the  barbarians  beside  the  ocean  ? 
For,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  enamel  which 
these  rude  people  possessed,  they  found  objects 
dating  from  the  Celtic  period  enriched  with  a 
sort  of  tesselation  of  minute  portions  of  glass 
pastes.  Again,  in  the  mixed  mass  of  treasure, 
Byzantine  and  Gothic,  which  he  had  mentioned 
as  found  at  PetroBsa,  the  same  well-charac- 
terised and  peculiar  Btyle  of  ornament  re- 
appeared, portions  of  garnet  as  well  as 
vitreous  paste  being  used  to  fill  the  minute 
golden  partitions.  Another  link  in  the  chain, 
and  that  a most  important  one,  was  furnished 
by  the  objects  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
importance  which  were  found  in  the  grave 
of  Childeric  I.,  second  king  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty,  who  died  in  481,  and  was  buried  at 
Tournay ; and  amoung  the  personal  ornaments 
were  several  enriched  with  the  exact  kind  of 
work  they  were  considering ; the  golden  bees, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  adorned  his  royal 
mantle,  were  inlaid  with  portions  of  garnet  or 
glass  paste.  From  this  time  forward  the  links 
in  the  chain  were  sufficiently  continuous  to  show 
that  the  tradition  of  the  process  was  never  lost. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  cite  examples,  Buch  as  the 
objects  found  in  1842  in  Champagne,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Troyes,  among  them 
being  sword  and  dagger  hilts  richly  decorated 
with  the  same  inlaid  work.  When  they  came  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  they  found  this  inlay  a 
favourite  ornament  for  their  gorgeous  brooches, 
&c.,  and  in  the  Faucett  collection,  at  Liverpool, 
were  some  splendid  examples  of  brooches,  found 
as  they  chiefly  had  been  at  Kent.  Passing  from 
the  Saxon  period,  they  found  the  tradition  of  this 
ornament  lingering  among  the  Scandinavian 
goldsmiths ; they  also  found  that  it  had  never 
been  wholly  lost  in  Spain,  and  that  to  a very  late 
period  it  was  practised  in  the  Tyrol,  in  Hungary, 
and  in  Albania,  and,  in  a modified  form,  had 
i scarcely  yet  died  out.  In  conclusion,  he  said 
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that  the  effect  of  traditions  on  goldsmiths’  work 
was,  first,  to  perfect  processes  as  long  as  the  real 
life  of  a nation  endured  ; afterwards,  to  induce 
imitations  of  the  more  difficult  processes  intended 
to  save  labour  and  satisfy  or  deceive  the  super- 
ficial eye  ; and,  lastly,  to  check  invention. 

The  President  said  that  it  was  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  studying  goldsmiths’ 
work,  which  was  of  great  interest  to  them  as 
architects,  for  they  might  sometimes  have  occasion 
to  be  employed  in  the  kind  of  work  to  which  the 
lecturer  had  referred.  With  inference  to  the 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Smith  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Birch  thought  that 
it  was  classified  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and 
he  trusted  that  before  long  it  would  be  so  placed 
that  they  could  go  from  class  to  class,  and  study 
all  the  branches  of  this  goldsmiths’  work. 
Alluding  to  the  law  of  “ treasure  trove,”  the 
President  trusted  that  it  would  be  placed  on  a 
better  foundation. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Stannus  said  that  they  ought  to 
thank  Mr.  Smith  for  introducing  the  subject  of 
goldsmiths’  work  in  so  clear  a manner  as  he  had 
done.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  trade  of  the 
goldsmith  was  kept  so  secret,  he  thought,  was 
that  the  work  was  such  that  it  could  be  executed 
privately,  and  taken  home  to  the  workmen’s 
houses.  The  first  man,  he  was  of  opinion,  who 
discovered  that  he  could  unite  two  pieces  of 
metal  together  made  goldsmiths’  work  practical. 

Before  the  meeting  separated, 

Mr.  Hayes  called  attention  to  an  interesting 
sketch,  made  by  Mr.  Statham,  giving  a fine  view 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  from  the  Blackfriars 
Station  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway, 
and  which  showed  the  building  cf  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  to  great  advantage. 


STREET  PAYING  ARTISTICALLY 
GLANCED  AT. 

A good  deal  of  talk  there  has  been  lately 
about  the  paving  of  the  streets,  and  not,  it  is 
certain,  without  cause ; and  the  wonder  is  that 
so  important  a Bubject  has  not  long  before  this 
excited  more  attention.  It  would  be  hard  indeed 
to  find  a subject  more  universally  interesting 
and  useful  than  that  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  very  roadway  on  which  everybody, 
be  he  who  he  may,  must  needs  travel  ; and 
not  only  travel  and  move  about  on,  but  must 
also  perpetually  look  at, — a subject  of  twofold 
interest  both  useful  and  artistic.  Nay,  more 
than  this  ; for  these  words  hardly  express  what 
“Pavement”  may  be  made  to  imply.  In  the 
old-world  ways,  and  in  poetic  imagery,  what  is 
there  not  to  be  found  of  all  that  is  imaginative 
in  the  antique  pavements  and  floors  ? Golden 
pavements,  floors  of  jasper,  green  emerald,  for 
the  footsteps  have  been  pictured  in  the  minds 
of  poets  all  the  world  over,  from  east  to  west. 
We  are  contented  to  dream  of  what  we  cannot, 
or  are  unwilling  to,  realise ; and  the  streets  of 
the  very  largest  and  very  wealthiest  city  of 
the  world  exhibit  no  sign  of  even  jasper  or 
marble  in  their  pavements.  Nothing  but  quite 
ordinary  “ Yorkshire  ” in  all  and  any  sizes,  as 
most  conveniently  quarried  and  moved  about. 
We  are  a plain  and  practical  people,  it  is  certain, 
and  do  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  putting  before 
the  public  and  general  eye,  — which  a great 
people  ought  always  to  do, — the  precious  things 
of  art  and  of  nature.  Still  a little  might  be  done, 
even  here ; and  we  venture,  therefore,  to  say  a 
few  words  about  it,  and  to  point  to  a fact  or  two. 

If  the  problem  be  a puzzling  one  as  to  which 
of  great  London  streets  be  the  most  attractive 
generally, — and  it  certainly  would  tax  thekeenest 
of  us  to  say  which  is  so,  taking,  of  course,  the 
best  of  them, — it  would  be  yet  a greater  puzzle 
to  say  what  it  could  be  in  such  street  that  could 
be  pointed  out  which  specially  characterises  it 
as  artistic,  or  even  picturesque,  or  “ architec- 
turesque.”  Which  is,  may  we  ask  the  curious 
in  passing,  the  most  picturesque  of  London 
streets  ? Which  the  most  otherwise  attractive  ? 
Which  the  most  arehitecturesque  ? — to  adopt  that 
not  a little  expressive,  and  really  convenient 
word.  But  leaving  these  hard-to-be-answered 
problems ; what  is  there,  say,  in  Regent-street, 
that  can  possibly  fix  the  eye  and  attention  of  the 
artist ; barring  the  open  and  ever  bright  shop- 
windows,  and  their  fresh  and  attractive  contents? 
It  certainly  is  not  the  house-architecture  line, 
for  that  is  sufficiently  poor,  not  to  say  mean,  as 
well  may  be.  It  is  not  of  imposing  size.  It  is 
not  extreme  width,  or,  what  is  more,  extreme 
narrowness  of  street-way.  And  most  certainly 
it  is  not  the  street  pavement  that  can  attract 
the  special  notice  of  the  passers  by.  Here  and 


there  it  may  be  that  some  little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ornament  the  footway  by  the 
addition  in  a doorway  of  a thin  strip  of  en- 
caustic tile  work ; but  this  is  mere  accident, 
and  does  not  help  the  general  poverty  of  the 
gVound  which  must  be  passed  over.  But  first  to 
a quite  plain  and  practical  matter,  though  still 
in  the  end  an  artistic  one  ; for  plain,  and  simple, 
and  even  poverty-struck,  though  the  common 
pavement  of  the  streets  of  great  towns  may  be, 
still  do  such  street  roadways  come  into  the 
pioture  of  the  streets,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  noted  in  such  picture  ; and  we  are  looking 
at  it  artistically. 

The  common  street-paving  no  doubt  does,  and 
must  to  most  people,  perhaps  even  to  most  pro- 
fessionals, seem  a matter  of  mere  necessary 
utility,  more  or  less  well  and  satisfactorily 
executed,  in  more  or  less  good  and  sound  mate- 
rials, and  as  having  nothing  whatever  in  it 
having  to  do  with  art.  At  first  sight  this  does 
seem  so,  but  in  reality  it  is  far  different  even  as 
things  are.  No  one  can  look  down  the  length  of 
a street,  however  indifferent,  or  however  im- 
posing, without  at  the  same  time  that  he  sees 
the  buildings  right  and  left,  taking  in  as  well 
the  eye  impression  of  the  street,  or  road,  and 
foot-paving,  whatever  that,  as  a whole,  may  be, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  it.  He  sees 
the  ground  on  which  the  buildings  stand,  and 
this  ground  is  in  reality  fully  as  important  in  the 
eye  picture,  as  the  very  sky  itself,  which 
forms  the  roof  of  the  picture,  and  which  no  one 
certainly  can,  or  possibly  do  otherwise,  than 
notice  and  even  dwell  upon.  We  cannot  help 
looking  at  the  street  pavement,  even  if  we  would, 
and  with  not  a few  people  given  to  brown  study, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  the  only  object  they  do  look 
at.  A history  of  street-paving  among  different 
nations,  and  at  different  times,  would  be  a not- 
a-little  useful  addition  to  our  architectural  and 
artistic  records.  We  do  not  mean  a history 
of  mere  road- making,  but  of  road-making 
“ artistic  ” as  well,  and  the  time  has  been  when 
this  was  an  item  in  the  architectural  “ specifica- 
tion ” of  works  to  be  done. 

We  do  not  here  speak  of  country  roads,  how- 
ever formed,  but  of  town  street-wayB  and  foot- 
pavements.  No  one  can  go  down  some  out-of- 
the-way  by-street  of  the  old-fashioned  type  in 
London,  without,  may  be,  at  least  a passing 
notice  of  the  roadway  of  it.  It  is  composed  of 
good-sized  granite  blocks,  round  and  smooth  on 
the  surface,  almost  polished  indeed,  and  irregu- 
larly set  in  the  ground.  It  makes,  in  very 
quiet,  narrow  streets,  almost  an  artistic  appear- 
ance, both  in  form  and  colour,  and  is  always 
noticeable  in  the  old  prints  of  London,  as  it  was 
before  the  days  of  MacAdam.  Of  course,  this  is 
a noisy  enough  pavement,  but  it  is  a solid-looking 
and  artistic  one.  It  might  as  we  think,  be  yet 
improved  upon,  and  made  here  and  there  to  do 
good  service.  It  is  this  solid  paving  which  is 
now  gradually  and  surely  making  way  for 
asphalte  or  wood.  Huge  heaps  of  it  may  be 
seen,  looking  like  old-world  walling,  on  the 
Thames  Embankment,  close  to  Blackfriars,  and 
the  heaps  are  daily  accumulating,  for  its  day  is 
over. 

The  next  step  in  road-making  was,  as  all  must 
know,  the  cutting  up  of  these  boulders  into 
smaller  irregular  fragments,  and  the  scattering 
these  broadcast  over  the  earthen  road  itself, 
after  the  plan  of  MacAdam.  This  in  a few  days 
got  trodden  into  the  earth,  so  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable  from  it,  or  from  an  ordinary  high  road 
of  earth  and  pebbles.  This  hardly  comes  within 
our  present  looking  at  the  matter.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  of  art  in  it.  Next  comes  the 
asphalte  and  the  wood  paving  of  different  kinds, 
and,  artistically  looked  at,  they  may  be  classed 
together,  for  the  object  aimed  at  in  both  of  them 
is  simply  smoothness  and  an  even  level  of  road- 
way. The  dull  colour  of  them  must  tell  in  the 
street  picture.  At  night,  as  it  is  in  the  narrow, 
high-housed,  City  streets,  in  wet  weather, 
nothing  can  be  more  dreary  or  much  colder 
than  an  asphalte-covered  roadway, — as  like  to 
rotten,  dirty  ice  as  is  possible. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  street-paving  of  asphalte  or 
wood  that  will  in  all  probability  supersede  all 
others,  for  the  street  noise  then  is  at  a minimum. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  difference  between  the 
tread  on  such  pavement  and  the  tread  on  the 
ordinary  stone  paving,  and  the  ease  with  which 
way  is  made  on  the  yielding  wood  paving.  It 
would  be  curious  to  experiment  on  the  additional 
distance  which  a vigorous  traveller  could  pass 
over  on  good  wooden  paving  as  compared  with 
the  distance — to  say  nothing  of  fatigue — on  the 
ordinary  stone  paving.  But  this  by  the  way. 


It  is  the  foot  paving  here  that  we  more  especially 
refer  to  as  capable  of  artistio  improvement,  or 
rather  of  artistic  treatment.  As  things  are, 
nothing  can  be  rougher,  or  less  adapted  to  at- 
tract the  eye,  than  the  pavement  the  Londoner 
passes  over  so  often.  The  irregularity  in  size 
of  the  slabs  composing  it,  and  the  inartistic  way 
in  which  the  work  is  put  together,  make  the 
sight  endurable  only  from  the  fact  of  every  one 
being  used  to  it,  and  knowing  of  nothing  else. 
The  simple  regularity  of  forms  in  the  separate 
slabs,  and  a little  ingenuity  in  the  putting  of 
them  together,  and  in  their  arrangement,  would 
of  itself,  little  as  it  may  seem,  do  a great  deal. 
It  needs  only  to  be  noted,  this  constant  attrac- 
tiveness, as  in  the  flooring  of  St.  Paul’s,  where 
the  slabs  of  marble  are  regular  in  form  and 
arrangement,  to  feel  sure  of  this.  Nay,  how 
very  little  is  required  to  interest  the  mind  even 
here ; for  the  mere  passing  over  a pavement 
roughened  by  the  feet  of  a past  generation 
works  an  almost  magic  charm  as  soon  as  we  are 
conscious  of  it.  It  may  be  said  that  the  very 
echoes  of  past  footsteps  are  to  be  heard,  if  but 
attentively  listened  for.  We  are  not  all  gifted 
with  so  acute  an  ear,  but  all  can  see,  and  some 
at  least  of  us  may  hear  a distant  echo. 

We  may  well,  and  perhaps  usefully,  note  here 
a very  small  remnant  of  the  past,  which  until 
very  lately  existed.  It  was,  we  believe,  the  only 
instance  in  London  of  artistic  or  architectural 
paving  in  a public  way.  We  allude  to  a few 
square  feet  of  fragments  of  stone  and  marble 
pavement  in  Covent  Garden,  in  Inigo  Jones’s 
piazza,  on  the  east  side  of  it,  and  opposite  to  the 
hotel  there.  It  was  not  much  perhaps  iD  itself, 
but  a good  deal  where  there  is  nothing.  It  was  a 
clever  thought  this  Covent  Garden-square,  with 
its  covered  walk  all  round  it,  and  its  church  and 
gateways.  Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  think 
it  unique.  It  was  never  completed  by  its  illus- 
trious architect,  and  has  been  in  very  many 
ways  sadly  marred  and  put  out  out  of  joint.  The 
proportions  of  it,  and  its  details,  though  few, 
are  admirable,  and  there  is  a quaintness  about 
the  little  there  is  of  it  left  which  makes  one 
regret  most  sincerely  that  it  was  never  com- 
pleted. Its  noble  owner  and  great  landlord,  his 
Grace  of  Bedford,  might  well  for  London’s  sako 
complete  this  square,  after  the  plans  of  its 
architect,  and  when  doing  so  restore  the  pave- 
ment. Fashions  change,  and  Fashion  has  run 
away  from  Covent  Garden-square  as  a place  to 
abide  in,  that  is  certain  ; but  yet  not  altogether 
run  away,  for  the  great  theatre  near  holds  its 
own,  and  all  that  is  noble  and  wealthy  and 
fashionable  go  to  it;  and  through  this  very 
square,  for  three  months  in  the  year,  nay,  in  this 
very  covered  way,  Fashion  itself,  in  satin  slippers, 
in  plenty,  have  we  seen  pass  over  this  very  bit 
of  quaint  and  old  marble  paving, — the  only 
pavement  of  marble  in  mighty,  all-wealthy 
London  ! Did  any  of  those  who  so  trod  it  notice 
it,  on  their  way  to  their  easy  carriages  ? 

Looking  thus  generally  at  the  common  pave- 
ment of  the  streets,  it  is  certain  that  nowadays 
cheapness  rules  well-nigh  absolutely  in  it ; all 
sizes  of  stone  slabs  are  used,  and  those  of  the 
very  thinnest  possible.  It  is  a little  lamentable 
to  think  of,  for  things  might  be  otherwise. 
Understand,  says  a great  modern  teacher,  that 
no  good  man  did,  or  ever  should,  encourage 
“ cheapness  ” at  the  ruinous  expense  of  un- 
fitness, or,  we  might  surely  add,  positive  ugli- 
ness. It  is  a pity  indeed  that  such  opportunity 
for  good  work,  good  in  all  senses,  for  fitness  and 
beauty,  and  even  as  a vehicle  for  instruction  to 
those  who  read  as  well  as  run,  should  be 
neglected.  But  so  it  is.  We  can  but  imagine  a 
better  condition  of  things.  A quaint  street  pave- 
ment. How  little  would  do  it,  and  what  an 
immense  field  for  it  there  is.  How  very 
far  towards  delighting  the  eye  would  a little  bit 
of  clear  and  bright  coloured  marble  go,  here  and 
there,  after  the  example  as  above  of  Inigo  Jones. 
Nay,  the  very  granite  discarded  from  the  road- 
ways and  cut  into  squares,  and  polished,  might 
be  made  to  do  good  service,  and  help  the  eye  to 
a cure  of  its  dull  vacancy ! We  might  go  into 
detail,  and  hint  at  more  than  one  thing  here, 
but  will  leave  it  to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  those  who  may  perchance  take  to  it.  If  it  be 
true,  as  the  leading  journal  has  it,  that  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  the  future  must  needs  be 
the  “ rebuilding  of  our  hideous  Metropolis,”  then 
most  certainly  it3  repaving  in  some  way  or  other 
different  from  the  present  must  be  included  in 
it,  and  that,  whether  artistic  or  not.  As  it  is, 
might  not  a good  beginning  be  made  by  the 
“ ax’tistic  paving  ” of  some  leading  and  fashion- 
able London  street  ? 
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OLD  WESTMINSTER. 

II. — TOTHILL  FIEIDS. 

In  an  old  map  of  Westminster,  bearing  date 
1776,  the  town  of  Westminster  seems  limited 
within  its  south-western  boundary  to  that  ancient 
causeway,  the  Horseferry-road.  Beyond  this, 
toward  Pimlioo  and  Chelsea,  spread  the  open 
fields,  with  but  here  and  there  scattered  build- 
ings. Ponds  and  marshy  ground  appear  at  the 
western  end  of  Rochestor-row,  and  patches  of 
garden-ground  distinguish  the  cultivated  from 
the  generally  waste  character  of  the  soil.  On 
the  site  of  the  present  gas-works  was  Eldrick’s 
Nursery,  which  supplied  the  district  with  fruit 
and  flowering  shrubs,  as  the  Abbey  Vinoyard 
had  supplied  the  monks  in  the  olden  time  with 
many  a vintage,  and  the  site  of  which  may  bo 
traced  in  the  present  Vine-street. 

The  open  Tothill  Fields,  as  they  were  oalled, 
existed  in  this  state  till  1810,  with  a group  of 
lonely  cottages  standing  in  their  midst,  when 
the  note  of  preparation  for  an  altered  site  might 
be  heard  in  the  construction  of  the  iron  bridge 
at  Vauxhall.  Doctor  Vincent  had  already  in- 
closed a portion  of  the  fields  for  the  square  which 
bears  his  name,  and  the  Westminster  Gas  and 
Coke  Company  removed  their  offices,  and  com- 
menced their  new  buildings  in  the  Horseferry-  j 
road,  on  the  site  of  the  before-mentioned  nursery. 
So  partially  disturbed,  however,  was  the  locality  ■ 
generally  that  the  tower  of  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Chelsea  (1820),  was  clearly  distinguishable 
whilst  building  from  the  back  windows  of  the  ; 
houses  in  Marsham-street. 

In  1830  the  Vauxhall-road  was  not  entirely 
built  upon,  and  bits  of  the  hedgerow  were  still 
to  be  seen.  Patches  of  greensward  might  as  yet 
be  observed  beneath  the  litter  of  old  iron,  which 
Andrew  Mann  so  liberally  spread  over  any  plot 
of  waste  ground ; whilst  the  site  of  the  present 
South  Belgravia  remained  open  market-garden 
ground,  intersected  by  bridle-paths,  for  some 
ten  years  subsequently.  The  present  Warwick- 


I street,  uniting  Westminster  with  Chelsea,  occu- 
I pies  the  precise  site  of  the  “ Willow  Walk.” 

In  1832,  the  Seven  Houses,  or  Five  Chimneys, 
as  they  were  called,  retained  much  of  their 
primitive  appearance.  With  the  moss  and 
lichens  growing  on  the  roofs  and  walls,  and  their 
generally  old-fashioned  quaintness,  a very  small 


Site  of  Battery  in  1643. 


stretch  of  the  imagination  removed  the  buildings 
which  had  surrounded  them  even  then,  and 
brought  them  once  more  into  the  open  ground. 
They  marked  the  site  of  a battery  and  breast- 
work when  the  fortifications  round  the  cities  of 
London  and  Westminster  were  hurriedly  thrown 
up  in  1642.  This  battery  is  marked  as  about  ; 
midway  between  the  Chelsea-road,  and  the  bank  , 
of  the  river  opposite  Vauxhall.  In  1665,  these 
houses,  as  being  somewhat  removed  from  the 
town,  were  used  as  a sort  of  hospital  or  lazaretto 
for  the  plague-stricken  patients  in  that  eventful 


year,  and  they  are  [shown  as  such  in  a slight 
etching  of  them  by  Hollar.  Many  a torch,  or 
lanthorn-lighted  group  of  mysterious-looking 
figures  have  borne  the  litter  of  the  stricken  to 
this  then  solitary  spot,  not  so  much  with  hope 
of  recovery,  as  from  fear  of  spreading  the  dire 
infection  by  retaining  them  within  the  frighted 
and  unhealthy  town.  In  connexion  with  the 
fields  surrounding  them,  there  are  many  incidents 
recorded  illustrative  of  the  days  of  old.  Prior 
to  the  Statutes  of  Restraint,  they  were  considered 
to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Abbey.  Also,  on  account  of  the  general  dryness 
of  the  soil,  and  the  size  of  the  fields,  wagers  of 
battle  were  often  decided  here.  It  is  related  that 
in  1441  such  a one  occurred  in  a combat  between 
“ two  Theves.”  The  “ paalour  ” (appellant)  is 
described  to  have  “ hadde  the  felde  and  victory, 
within  three  strokes.”  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
St.  Edward’s  Fair,  originally  held  in  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Churchyard,  was  removed  here,  and  in 
1302,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  was  allowed 
to  levy  tolls  upon  all  traders  who  sold  their 
wares  at  the  time,  even  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Palace.  In  1628  were  preserved  in  the 
muniment-room  of  St.  Margaret’s  King  Henry 
III.’s  Patent  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  giving 
him  leave  to  keep  a market  in  Tothill  every 
Monday,  and  a fair  every  year  for  three  days. 
This  fair  was  held  in  Rochester- row,  in  the  space 
between  the  Almshouses  of  Emery-hill  and 
where  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr  now 
stands.  The  fair  was  in  existence  in  1S19,  but 
died  away  gradually  previously  to  the  general 
| suppression  of  fairs  in  1840.  The  fields  were 
i resorted  to  by  the  King’s  scholars  and  neigh- 
bours generally  for  sport  and  recreation,  and  in 
1672  the  parish  made  a new  maze  here.  William 
Wells  had  a bear-garden  here  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Vincent-square  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  1651,  upon  Cromwell’s  return  to  London 
after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  4,000  of  the  Scots 
prisoners  were  drivefi  like  a herd  of  swine  through 
Westminster  to  Tothill-fields,  and  sold  to  several 
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merchants,  and  sent  to  Barbadoes.  As  an  old 
writer  observes,  “ a sadder  spectacle  was  never 
seen  except  the  miserable  place  of  their  defeat.” 
A fatal  duel  was  fought  here  in  1711,  between 
Sir  Cholmeley  Dering  and  Mr.  Richard  Thom- 
hill,  in  which  the  former  was  killed. 

The  solitary  character  of  this  tract  of  land, 
spreading  out  to  the  Chelsea-road,  beyond  which 
lay  the  “Five  Fields”  extending  to  Knights- 
bridge,  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  not  uncom- 
mon to  the  neighbourhood  at  a period  when  the 
highwayman  would  lie  in  ambush  for  the  belated 
pedestrian,  or  for  the  chaise,  which  in  this  in- 
stance is  conveying  not  the  most  loyal  subjects  of 
George  II.  from  one  of  those  political  meetings 
when  the  mug-house  riots  were  at  their  height. 

Such  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  society 
at  this  period,  that  two  witnesses  were  sufficient 
for  the  immediate  arrest  of  any  party  suspected 
of  harbouring  either  Romish  priest,  or  other  of 
proven  Jacobite  politics,  and  great  abuses 
were  consequent  upon  this  hasty  legislation. 
The  panic  created  by  the  rumoured  march  of 
the  Highlanders,  with  the  numerous  party  of  the 
disaffected  in  London,  kept  the  alarmed  citizens 
wakeful  in  their  beds  ; for  the  Highlanders  were 
feared  as  a terrible  race,  and  possibly  no  antici- 
pated result  had  been  surrounded  with  greater 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  but  that  the  energy  of 
the  king,  backed  as  it  was  by  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Londoners,  threw  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  new  dynasty.  In  the  summer  of  1745, 
two  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart, — one  a 
young  officer  in  the  Pretender’s  army,  — had 
hired  a chaise  to  convey  them  from  Westminster 
to  the  then  remote  village  of  Chelsea.  To  avoid 
the  rioting  in  the  town,  they  had  taken  a route 
across  the  less  disturbed  fields.  They  had  not 
proceeded  very  far,  however,  before  two  well- 
mounted  men  made  their  appearance,  and  so 
suddenly  that  had  they  risen  out  of  the  earth  it 
could  not  have  surprised  them  more.  Both  men 
wore  masks,  and  whilst  one  of  them  stopped  the 
postboy,  the  other  rode  up  to  the  window  of  the 
chaise,  and  scrutinised  the  occupants  within. 
The  postboy  spoke  in  too  low  a tone  to  be  heard 
by  the  travellers,  but  whatever  might  have  been 
the  nature  of  the  conversation  it  was  sufficiently 
talismanic  to  relieve  the  party  of  their  appre- 
hensions. Making  a sign  to  his  companion,  both 
men  turned  their  horses’  heads  in  the  direction 
of  the  town,  and  the  postboy  proceeded  on  his 
journey.  Upon  reaching  their  destination  they 
askedthe  “boy”  whohis  rathersuspicious-looking 
friends  were,  to  which  be  returned  no  answer, 
but  upon  being  pressed  again  on  the  subject 
said,  “ It’s  not  muoh  matter  who  they  are,  but 
they  belong  to  those  who  don’t  care  to  meddle 
with  Prince  Charley’s  boys  ” ! The  mystery 
seemed  now  greater  than  before,  and  further 
inquiry  might  only  have  involved  further  diffi- 
culty. It  was  evident  the  postboy  knew  too 
much,  but  in  what  manner  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  their  political  bias  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  conceive.  Treating  the 
matter,  however,  as  a joke,  and  paying  the  boy 
handsomely,  the  matter  ended,  but  their  anxiety 
only  terminated  by  their  quitting  London  for  the 
North.  The  widow  of  one  of  these  gentlemen 
died  in  1824,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-five 
years.  After  the  amnesty,  her  husband,  who 
fought  at  the  Battle  of  Culloden,  had,  in  common 
with  others,  some  curious  restraint  laid  upon 
him,  one  of  which  was  that  he  could  not  ride  a 
horse  of  a higher  value  than  101.,  without  for- 
feiture of  it  to  any  one  who  chose  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  prohibition. 

Down  to  as  recent  a period  as  1819-1820  that 
most  barbarous  sport  of  bull-baiting  occasionally 
took  place  here ; and  the  three  days’  fair  (St. 
Edward’s)  was  not  finally  discontinued  till  some 
time  afterwards.  In  1832  these  houses  (the  Five 
Chimneys)  yet  excited  some  curiosity,  and  a 
measured  drawing  was  made  of  them  at  that 
time. 

Passing  up  the  narrow  court,  the  primitive 
little  group  warranted,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  a 
still  earlier  date  for  their  building.  The  reddish 
grey  tone  of  the  old  brickwork  where  the  lime- 
whiting had  disappeared,  and  the  mosses  on  the 
roofs,  seemed  quite  out  of  character  with  the 
growing  neighbourhood  surrounding  them.  The 
old  palings  here  and  there  yet  indicated  where 
the  pigs  and  the  chickens  had  been  kept,  and 
had  not  long  left  their  habitation.  Over  one  of 
the  doors  was  nailed  the  horse-shoe  so  salutary 
a preventive  against  the  entrance  of  the  witch, 
and  even  a belief  in  its  efficacy  was  at  the  time 
elicited  from  the  old  woman  with  whom  the 
young  measurer  of  the  buildings  had  his  early 
morning  conversation. 


AN  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS  IN 
UTOPIA. 

The  capital  of  Utopia  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
its  guild  of  architects,  and  the  guild  is  equally 
happy  in  its  admirable  constitution.  Although 
the  members  of  the  profession  are  divided  into 
an  infinity  of  schools  and  even  cliques,  the 
central  power  is  so  organised  as  to  embrace  all 
of  them  under  the  folds  of  a banner  upon  which 
is  inscribed  the  universally  acknowledged  trinity 
of  beauty,  utility,  and  common  sense.  The 
canons  of  art  which  were  originally  called  either 
Gothic  or  Classic  have  now  no  other  designation 
than  that  of  Catholic,  because  they  have  been 
proved  as  infallibly  true  as  the  problems  of 
geometry ; and  since  the  word  “ taste  ” has 
been  banished  from  the  artistio  vocabulary, 
the  study  of  architecture  has  been  recognised 
as  of  importance  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  evolution  of  species  and  language.  So  in- 
vincible was  the  ignorance,  so  profound  were  the 
errors  concerning  the  building  art  in  which  the 
Utopian  public  were  sunk,  that  learned  editors 
found  it  profitable  to  insert  in  publications  of 
high  reputation  ridiculous  comments  upon  the 
state  and  hope  of  architecture  ; and  the  leading 
journal  of  the  time  flattered  the  ignoramus,  eager 
to  condemn  yet  powerless  to  point  out  the  abuses 
of  artistic  practice,  with  well-turned  periods 
about  the  pure  and  simple  working  man.  It 
used  to  be  argued  that  the  lucus  a non  lucendo 
principle,  which  it  was  thought  absurd  to  apply 
to  other  trades  or  professions,  was  really  suitable 
to  the  building  art,  and  that  the  best  architecture 
was  that  in  which  no  architect  was  permitted  to 
meddle. 

Although  the  Institute  has  had  barely  fifty 
years  of  existence,  it  numbers  nearly  2,000 
souls,  yet  in  the  Utopian  year  of  1842,  there 
were  only  98  Fellows  and  78  Associates,  while 
thirty-two  years  afterwards  there  were  only  295 
Fellows,  and  281  Associates.  Its  earlier  annals 
were  not,  however,  less  eventful  than  those  of  a 
few  years  ago,  when  its  reform  was  triumphantly 
effected ; nor  were  the  first  score  of  sessions 
more  clouded  with  internal  dissensions  than  they 
are  at  the  present  hour,  when  president,  council, 
and  secretaries  work  together  for  the  general 
good,  regardless  of  “ camp”  or  shade  of  opinion ; 
and  mindful  only  of  the  duty  they  owe  them- 
selves and  the  whole  body  of  members,  by  a 
portion  of  whom  they  are  elected.  In  those 
days,  as  in  the  present  ones,  literature  was 
worthily  represented,  and  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  criticism  of  art  were  wel- 
comed in  the  councils  of  the  Institute,  doing 
good  service  there  with  their  erudition,  expe- 
rience, and  advice.  But  in  that  evil  hour-,  when 
the  public  journals  were  forbidden  to  publish 
the  papers  read  to  scanty  meetings,  it  was 
decided  that  the  Transactions  of  the  Guild  should 
only  be  printed  three  weeks  after  they  had 
occurred,  in  order  to  render  them  exclusively 
beneficial  ,to  the  members;  and  so  perfect  was 
the  result  that,  with  the  obvious  exception  of  the 
few  who  had  heard  it  read,  any  ultimate 
acquaintance  with  a paper  was  confined  to  its 
author  and  the  secretary  who  corrected  the 
proofs.  At  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the 
public,  not  having  any  means  of  knowing  that 
the  Institute  published  its  Transactions,  and  the 
minority  believing  very  naturally  that  it  ought  to 
be  able  to  buy  for  pence  what  the  Institute  did 
not  sell  for  shillings,  a large  amount  of  waste 
paper  remained  on  shelves  which  are  now 
profitably  filled  with  books  and  illustrations.  In 
those  days,  as  in  the  present  ones,  foreign  cor- 
respondence and  other  cosmopolitan  business 
were  zealously  conducted ; but  as  clique  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting  clique,  a good  and  laborious 
servant  who  had  helped  to  found  the  Institute 
was  replaced  by  another  whose  labours  in  the 
post  bardly  deserved  the  name.  Sinoe  then,  how- 
ever, a great  many  things  have  happened  ; nor 
was  reform  effected  without  a little  general  injus- 
tice and  much  individual  sacrifice.  That  it  was 
effected  has  been  the  best  and  only  unanswer- 
able answer  to  the  complaints  of  those  critics 
who  periodically  wrote  against  architects  and 
wrote  down  themselves. 

It  is  perhaps  not  well  known  that  in  the 
original  formation  of  the  Institute  right  royal  pens 
had  declared  its  purpose  to  be  for  “ the  general 
advancement  of  civil  architecture,  and  for  pro- 
moting and  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  connected  there- 
with ; ” but  it  is  certainly  well  known  that 
from  the  day  of  its  foundation  until  the  Utopian 
year  1875  it  had  only  fulfilled  the  first  half 
of  its  contract.  It  had  also  been  decreed  that 


no  resolution  should  on  any  pretenoe  what- 
soever “ be  made  by  the  said  body  politic  and 
corporate  in  opposition  to  the  general  scope, 
true  intent,  and  meaning”  of  the  Charter  ac- 
corded to  it, — which,  it  is  also  well  known, 
was  treated  with  polite  indifference  by  a long 
succession  of  councillors,  with  whom  the  art  of 
framing  excuses  was  cultivated  with  Buch 
assiduity  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  had  other 
and  different  arts  been  equally  well  studied  by 
them,  a great  benefit  would  have  accrued  to  the 
whole  community.  The  stumbling-block  to 
progress — for  reform  was  never  thought  requi- 
site by  those  in  authority — was  the  existence 
of  a body  of  men,  about  600  in  number,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a co-operative 
association  for  the  laudable  purposo  of  mutual 
instruction.  They  had  been  driven  to  do  this 
from  the  egotism  of  their  masters ; and  so  great 
was  their  success  in  the  path  they  chose  that 
one  of  the  greatest  living  exponents  of  architec- 
ture, a Frenchman,  had  approved  their  action  in 
his  admirable  lectures.  The  best  papers  upon 
the  building  art  were  deservedly  delivered  to 
them,  for  the  only  serious  attempts  at  the 
technical  education  of  professional  juniors 
were  made  within  their  ranks.  If  a little 
vanity  was  mixed  up  in  their  proceedings, 
it  was  only  natural  among  a society  whose 
chiefs  were  very  young  men — especially  as  those 
chiefs  were  enabled  to  style  themselves  presi- 
dents and  past-presidents  of  an  Association, 
wheD,  as  members  of  the  Institute,  they  could 
not  have  obtained  a higher  rank  than  that  of 
Associate.  Nevertheless,  there  was  really  good 
sense  amongst  the  general  body,  for  when  an 
enthusiastic  parson  onoe  addressed  them  as 
“ learned  men,”  many  of  them  laughed  heartily, 
and  upon  their  uplifted  faces  rose  some  honour- 
able blushes.  The  original  fault  of  the  Institute 
had  consisted  in  treating  these  men  as  rivals  and 
opponents,  or  in  patronising  them  ; in  fact,  the 
grave  fault  which  it  had  always  evinced  towards 
the  world  generally,  was  its  suicidal  attempt  to 
be  exclusive  and  aristocratic.  It  possessed  as 
fine  a technical  library  as  any  in  Utopia  ; but 
the  books  were  not  read  except  by  a dozen  of 
the  members,  and  no  inducement  to  amateurs 
and  non-members  was  offered  to  visit  it.  The 
lecture  or  meeting  room  used  to  be  laid  up  in 
“lavender”  365  days  and  350  nights  in  the 
course  of  a year.  The  first  step  in  reform  was 
made  when  those  in  authority  found  out  that 
the  members  did  not  pay  their  two  or  four 
guineas  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  library, 
and  to  hear  the  lectures ; and  when  this  dis- 
covery was  made,  they  threw  open  the  library 
to  every  member  of  every  architectural  society 
in  the  whole  realm  of  Utopia,  without  inquiring 
whether  the  visitor  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Guild  or  not.  They  also  handed  over  their 
lecture-room  to  the  junior  association  of  the 
capital  for  use  every  Friday  evening.  The 
president  of  that  society  for  the  time  being  was 
invited  to  sit  in  the  council  of  the  Institute,  to- 
gether with  the  presidents  of  three  provincial 
societies  selected  by  ballot  of  the  council.  The 
president  of  the  junior  association  was  made  an 
Associate  of  the  Institute  without  ballot,  en- 
trance-fee, or  annual  subscription ; and  it  was 
only  when  he  should  apply  to  be  admitted  as  a 
Fellow  that  the  usual  subscription  was  to  be  re- 
quired of  him.  Any  member  of  the  Association 
was  admitted  an  Associate  of  the  Institute  by 
ballot,  and  on  signing  the  usual  declaration, 
without  an  entrance-fee  ; and  the  members 
of  any  provincial  architectural  Bociety  were 
accorded  a similar  favour.  The  burdens  of 
all  Associates  were  lightened  without  in- 
creasing those  of  the  Fellows ; and  an  inti- 
mate connexion  gradually  sprang  up  between 
the  country  architects  and  their  metropolitan 
brethren.  The  impetus  thus  given  to  co-opera- 
tive action  alarmed  the  Foreign  Secretary,  who 
would  have  resigned,  as  he  said,  to  give  place  to 
a better  man ; but  he  did  better  by  rising  to  a 
sense  of  his  manifold  duties,  and  exerting  him- 
self, as  his  predecessor  had  done.  Another 
honorary  secretaryship  was  founded,  and  it  was 
filled  by  a man  of  middle-age,  of  polished  ad- 
dress and  varied  attainments,  whom  a private 
income  permitted  to  disregard  the  allurements 
of  large  professional  practice.  The  paid  secre- 
tary remained  to  transact  general  business,  and 
edit  the  Minutes  and  Transactions  ; but  the  life 
of  the  Institute,  as  a body  corporate,  depended 
upon  the  Home  Secretary,  whose  task  was  no 
light  one  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  work  ; 
and  happily  he  was  equal  to  the  labour  involved  in 
the  acceptance  of  his  onerous  post.  The  leading 
, principle  which  guided  him  from  the  very  com- 
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mencement  of  office  was  an  absolnta  conviction 
that  in  the  Royal  Guild  only  lay  the  germB  of  gene- 
ral professional  reform ; and  that,  properly  encou- 
raged, the  affiliation  of  provincial  societies  was 
not  only  feasible,  but  it  was  really  desired  by 
the  majority  of  those  bodies.  Animated  with 
this  notion  he  visited  the  leading  provincial 
architects ; and,  having  learnt  their  views  upon 
the  subject,  drew  up  a careful  report  of  them, 
and  added  to  it  many  excellent  suggestions  of 
his  own.  He  found  it  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  chief  complaints  against  the  Institute 
were  based,  not  upon  errors  of  commission,  but 
omission;  he  found  that  the  majority  of  con- 
scientious practitioners  throughout  the  kingdom 
approved  of,  and  even  demanded,  the  establish- 
ment of  some  central  examining  power  to  which 
they  could  submit  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  their  qualifications  to  practise  the  trade, 
business,  or  profession  of  an  architect.  One 
of  the  real  obstacles  to  reform  consisted  in 
the  ignorance  of  each  other’s  wishes  which 
characterised  the  leading  societies  of  the 
kingdom.  The  biennial  conferences  which  had 
been  held  had  not  led  to  any  practical  results, 
because  men  cannot  talk  or  act  in  a body, 
and  no  officer  had  been  appointed  to  carry  out 
their  wishes  or  to  represent  them.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  expected  that,  when  the 
architects  in  general  committee  assembled  had 
once  or  twice  declared  how  certain  reforms  were 
necessary,  the  public  would  immediately  step 
forward  and  carry  them  out.  Instead  of  which 
the  public  began  to  look  about  for  the  means 
of  dispensing  with  architects  altogether  ; and  in 
this  mood  it  was  naturally  attracted  to  the  engi- 
neers, whose  pursuits  reflected  the  utilitarian 
spirit  of  the  time. 

The  new  Home  Secretary  found  out  also  that 
the  provincial  architects  desired  some  more 
friendly  recognition  of  their  visit  to  the  capital 
than  it  had  been  the  custom  to  afford  them.  When 
a man  had  come  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  be 
present  at  a discussion,  or  make  one  in  a vote  of 
thanks  to  a leoturer,  he  expected  something 
more  than  the  traditional  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  in 
return  for  his  trouble.  He  had  then  no  means 
of  conversing  with  his  metropolitan  colleagues 
except  by  button-holing  a stranger  ; and  he 
usually  left  the  town  with  an  impression  that 
the  Institute  was  of  little  use  to  him, — always 
barring  the  fact  that  membership  implied  the 
acceptance  of  certain  obligations,  which,  how- 
ever, honest  men  who  were  not  members  always 
fulfilled.  And  this  defect  was  acknowledged  by 
many  town  as  well  as  country  architects.  It  was 
felt  that  half  an  hour  or  longer  might  be  agree- 
ably spent  at  the  close  of  a day  in  consultation 
with  professional  brethren,  and  that  the  five 
o’clock  tea  of  the  fair  Bex  might  be  made  a 
profitable  institution  in  the  Conduit-street  of  the 
Utopian  capital.  There  professors  might  meet 
with  old  pupils ; fellow-Btudents  established  in 
practice  at  opposite  corners  of  the  kingdom 
might  be  brought  together  again  ; and  especially 
in  those  days  of  overwriting,  the  acrimony  of  many 
a paper  war  would  be  there  dissipated  by  a few 
words  of  ordinary  conversation.  At  the  same 
time  the  daily  and  weekly  papers,  the  last  new 
books  upon  art  subjects,  and  the  art  serials  of  the 
Continent,  would  there  form  a centre  of  discus- 
sion ; and  the  library  might  be  made  to  unfold 
its  hitherto  unappreciated  treasures.  Nor  did 
the  Home  Secretary  leave  unargued  the  vexed 
question  of  the  admission  of  building-surveyors 
and  master-builders.  It  was  felt  that  a society 
which  was  instituted  for  architects  alone  could 
not  admit  other  than  bond-fi.de  practitioners  to 
its  highest  grade  of  Fellow ; but  the  leading 
builders  and  art-tradeBmen  were  invited  to  join 
as  Members, — subject,  of  course,  to  election  by 
ballot.  The  absurd  title  of  “Contributing Visitor” 
was  abolished ; and  the  class  of  Members,  which 
now  numbers  more  than  500,  has  enriched  the 
Institute  “ Transactions  ” with  valuable  in- 
formation  of  a practical  character,  and  of  which 
too  many  professional  men  had  remained  too 
long  ignorant.  It  was  suggested  that  the  eldest 
sons — not  architects  themselves,  and  not  carry- 
ing on  any  trade  connected  with  building — of 
deceased  Fellows  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  profession  should  be  made  honorary 
Fellows.  How  these  reforms  were  accom- 
plished is  inscribed  in  the  records  of  the 
Institute ; and  none — except  those  who  had 
profitably  imposed  upon  the  public  claims  to 
practise  an  art  the  very  rudiments  of  which  they 
ignored — have  regretted  that  that  central  autho- 
rity which  was  once  a power  in  the  republic  of 
Art  was  successfully  asserted  in  modern  Utopia 
by  the  chartered  guild  established  in  the  capital. 
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MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART, 
EDINBURGH. 

The  important  addition  recently  completed, 
and  forming  the  second  instalment  of  build-ing 
operations  in  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  was,  on  the  14th 
inst.,  formally  opened  to  the  public. 

The  museum  was  commenced  in  1861,  after 
a design  by  the  late  Captain  Fowke.  The 
east  wing  and  a small  portion  of  the  cen- 
tral hall  were  finished  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1866;  the  work  was  then  sus- 
pended till  1871,  when  the  section  now  in- 
augurated was  taken  in  hand.  There  now 
remains  only  the  construction  of  a west  wing, 
similar  to  that  at  the  east  end,  to  complete  the 
buildiDg  as  originally  projected.  Estimates  for 
the  work  have  been  obtained,  the  ground  is 
nearly  cleared,  and  building  operations  will  be 
commenced  in  the  ensuing  season. 

The  section  of  the  Museum  in  which  we  are 
now  interested  carries  the  facade  westward  to 
the  point  at  which  the  new  wing  will  come  in. 
It  embraces  the  main  entrance,  which  takes  the 
form  of  three  round-headed  doorways,  approached 
by  two  flights  of  broad  steps.  Passing  within, 
the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a hall,  measuring 
270  ft.  in  length  by  70  ft.  in  width,  and  72  ft.  in 
height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  with  two  galleries 
carried  round  the  sides  on  ranges  of  light 
columns.  This  hall  is  lighted  chiefly  from  the 
roof,  and  painted  in  light  green  and  French 
grey,  picked  out  with  red.  On  the  south  side, 
communicating  with  it  through  wide  openings, 
are  two  smaller  halls,  also  lighted  from  the  roof, 
and  round  which  both  galleries  are  continued. 
The  space  between  the  smaller  halls  is  appro- 
priated, on  the  ground -floor,  as  a refreshment- 
room,  with  kitchen  underneath,  and  in  the  upper 
stories  as  apartments  to  be  used  at  present  for 
administrative  purposes,  but  eventually  to  be 
allocated  to  special  departments  of  the  Museum. 
On  the  basement  level,  again,  there  is  a range 
of  workshops  for  the  skilled  craftsmen  employed 
in  connexion  with  the  establishment,  while  a vast 
extent  of  stone-vaulted  cellars  affords  accom- 
modation for  heating  appai’atus,  storage,  and 
other  purposes. 


FROM  MANCHESTER. 

When  I have  visited  Manchester  I have 
always  found  things  to  admire  : I now  add, — 
mired  I have  oftener  been  than  I could  wish. 
A more  deplorably  dirty  state  of  the  streets  of 
a noble  city  cannot  be  conceived.  Slush  in  a 
main  road  ankle-deep,  as  a rule,  this  weather  ; 
pavements  black,  greasy,  and  slippery,  and  heaps 
or  pools  to  drown  the  unwary ; and,  to  make  all 
these  more  certain  destruction,  fogs  to  which 
those  of  London  in  density  and  taste  could  not 
hold  a candle.  London  fogs  as  a rule  are  good, 
honest  vapour,  with  a clever  admixture  of 
smoke  and  soot.  Here  we  have  those  skilfully 
compounded  with  everything  bad,  supposed  to 
issue  from  the  furnaces  of  the  infernal  regions. 
When  there  is  light  enough  to  see  the  buildings 
by,  coupled  with  the  advantage  of  clean  streets 
and  pavements,  which  may  sometimes  happen 
after  a deluge,  sharp  and  powerful  enough  to 
act  as  a scavenger,  Manchester  awakens  much 
enthusiasm;  things  have  been  done  with  a will — 
no  flinching  ; a giant  seems  to  have  been  moving 
about  and  impressing  his  seal  upon  everything. 
The  styles  are  diverse  enough,  but,  as  a rule, 
one  thing  has  ever  been  kept  in  view — light, 
and  no  wonder. 

In  ’buses,  everybody  knows,  Manchester 
excels  London, — that  is,  as  to  size  : one  drawback, 
or  fall-forward,  there  is, — you  must  mount  and 
alight  whilst  the  ’bus  is  in  full  motion.  This  is 
to  save  the  horses  and  time — very  much  the 
time,  I think,  for  the  way  three  horses  are  made 
to  do  the  work  of  six  is  surprising.  Well,  to 
return  to  the  mounting  : having  plunged  through 
a river  of  black  mud — in  Longsight-road  say, — 
dodged  the  deepest  part,  and  caught  your  ’bus, 
you  seize  the  steps,  give  a lurch  forward,  knock 
your  shins  against  the  step,  and  with  wet 
feet  and  muddy  trowsers  you  mount  to  the  top  ; 
and  here  you  are  repaid  for  everything,  for, 
instead  of  the  Boddened  straw-stuffed  cushions  ! 
of  the  London  ’ bus,  you  have  a clean  wire  seat, 
free  from  wet,  although  a shower  descended  but 
a minute  before.  But  the  descension  (?)  takes 
the  comfort  even  of  the  thought  of  a dry  seat 
away ; if  you  do  not  drop  off  the  step  boldly, 
you  cling  like  grim  death  to  the  step-ladder  and 
are  dragged  for  fifty  yards  through  everything, 


and  perhaps  crack  your  shins  this  time.  If  you 
drop  off  boldly  you  are  as  likely  to  find  yourself 
on  your  back  as  on  your  stomach  : one  or  other 
you  must  do  the  first  go  off,  if  you  happen  to 
be  of  mature  age  and  good  condition.  As  one 
’bus  follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  it  does 
not  do  to  lie  too  long,  however  much  amuse- 
ment you  may  afford  to  the  practised  and  skilful. 
And  all  this  you  can  have  for  twopence  outside 
and  threepence  in.  Then  you  can  get  into  a 
Hansom  cab  here  without  the  chance  of  being 
decapitated  during  the  journey,  as  is  usual  in 
London.  The  fourwheelers,  too,  are  as  a club 
to  a gin-shop  in  comparison ; they  are  well 
lined,  commodious,  run  easily,  and  have  drivers 
who  will  take  half-a-crown  for  ninepence  without 
a thankee ; but  human  nature  is  human  nature 
here  as  in  London.  My  landlady,  too,  reminds 
me  that  my  scribbling  will  not  pay  her  gas-bill, 
so  for  my  description  of  Manchester  I must 
await  the  sun.  U. 


A NATIONAL  HISTORY  GALLERY. 

Mural  decoration  has,  for  a century  and  a 
half,  received  little  or  no  encouragement  in 
England.  Bare  walls  are  the  rule  in  our  churches 
and  great  public  buildings.  The  object  now  is 
to  find  opportunities  fit  for  the  development 
and  display  of  historical  painting  on  a large 
scale ; for  this  is  precisely  the  class  of  painting 
which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  encourage- 
ment beyond  the  means  of  private  patronage. 
The  want  of  such  encouragement  has  long  been 
regretted,  not  by  professors  only,  but  by  all  who 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of  paint- 
ing in  England, — a proof  that  the  promotion  of 
historic  art  is  an  object  of  interest,  with  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  public. 

Mural  painting  being  employed  to  decorate 
large  and  solid  surfaces,  the  artist  is  no  longer 
intent  upon  the  reproduction,  however  ingenious, 
of  reality  in  its  most  limited  sense.  A dignified 
subject  is  essential,  and  to  this  genius  is  required 
to  add  ideality,  or  elevation  of  treatment. 
Lastly,  simplicity,  the  indispensable  character- 
istic of  great  works,  must  be  apparent  in  the  com- 
position and  in  the  execution.  Hence  arises 
the  especial  condition  of  excluding  from  mural 
painting  all  that  may  interfere  with  grandeur  of 
effect,  all  that  aims  at  literal  imitation  and  illu- 
sion. It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  treatment 
of  subjects  fitted  for  large  dimensions  must  tend 
to  ennoble  the  style  and  taste  of  the  artist  of  the 
National  School  of  Painting,  and  even  to  influ- 
ence and  to  improve  the  fine-art  manufactures. 

Therefore,  in  default  of  our  churches  and 
public  buildings  being  fields  for  the  exercise  of 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  I beg  to  pro- 
pose that  a National  History  Gallery  shall  be 
erected  by  means  of  a Government  grant,  public 
subscription,  or  private  enterprise,  whose  walls 
shall  afford  ample  space  for  the  display  of 
historical  painting.  In  this  building  I would 
have  a succession  of  galleries,  each  of  which 
should  be  devoted  to  a particular  period  of 
British  history.  The  ante-chambers  to  each 
gallery  might  contain  a collection  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  this  period.  Between  the  paintings 
there  should  be  statues  of  the  remarkable  men 
of  the  time.  The  whole  should  be  linked 
together  with  architectural  skill.  Great  splen- 
dour in  the  exterior  of  the  building  would  not 
be  required,  the  decoration  of  the  interior  is  the 
matter  of  first  consideration  and  importance. 
The  paintings  and  sculptures  in  these  galleries 
would  form  a series  of  illustrations  of  English 
history.  Such  a gallery  would  be  a great  national 
monument,  wherein  the  public  could  lounge,  be 
instructed,  and,  perchance,  inspired. 

I would  not  insist  upon  any  particular  method 
of  painting  being  adopted,  the  choice  of  this  or 
that  process  might  be  left  to  the  artist.  But 
this  and  many  other  minor  points  may  well  be 
left  for  future  consideration. 

W.  Cave  Thomas, 

Hon.  Life  Governor,  University  College. 


The  New  Mechanics’  Institute,  Whitby. 

The  directors,  after  more  than  a year’s  investi- 
gation, have  chosen  the  Albert-chambers,  with 
a frontage  to  Baxter-gate  and  another  to  the 
railway  station,  as  the  site  of  the  new  Institute, 
subject  to  the  plans  being  approved  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  M.P.,  who  started  the  movement  by  a 
subscription  of  500Z.  The  building,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  converted  into  an  Institute,  com- 
prising library,  reading,  class,  and  recreation 
rooms,  with  a large  lecture-hall  above,  at  a cost 
of  between  3.000Z.  and  4,000Z. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH’S  STABLES. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has  just  had  a commo- 
dious stable-yard  and  carriage-houses  erected  in 
Belgravia,  nearly  opposite  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
i The  coach-houses  will  accommodate  about  thirty 
i carriages,  and  there  are  Btalls  and  boxes  for 
above  that  number  of  horses.  These  stables 
have  all  been  fitted  by  Musgrave  & Company 
(Limited),  of  Belfast,  with  their  patent  fittings 
i similar  to  those  supplied  by  the  same  firm  for 
the  stables  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandring- 
ihatn,  and  for  those  of  Sir  Richard  Wallace  just 
completed,  and  to  which  we  shall  refer  on  another 
occasion.  The  Btables  are  erected  round  a 
| covered  courtyard,  nearly  two  sides  of  whioh  are 
ioocupied  by  the  coach-houses,  while  the  stables 
are  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  gateway.  Over 
(both  stables  and  coach-houses  are  lofts  and 
i rooms  to  serve  for  fodder,  &c.,  harness- rooms, 
land  apartments  for  those  employed  in  attending 
j to  the  horses,  &c.  The  divisions  between  the 
Btalls  are  of  wood,  finished  at  the  top  with 
; wrought-iron  vertical  rails  surmounted  with  a 
neat,  but  Btrong,  iron  ramp.  This  ramp  and  the 
| lower  part  of  the  frame  carrying  the  rails  are 
; supported  by  a strong  cast-iron  pillar.  The 
i upper  end  of  the  stalls  is  lined  with  blue  tiles, 
i The  light  is  admitted  from  behind.  Ventilation 
is  secured  by  a patent  valvular  window  over  the 
l head  of  each  horse.  The  rack  is  of  iron.  The 
! manger  is  of  iron,  and  enamelled,  so  that  it  is 
(easily  kept  clean,  while  a couple  of  rollers 
| stretched  across  permit  the  horse  easily  to  eat 
ibis  feed,  but  hinder  his  knocking  it  about. 


ROCHESTER  CASTLE  GARDENS. 

Tjte  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Rochester 
have  awarded  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  E.  Evans 
Cronk,  London ; the  second  premium  to  Mr. 
ijohn  Young,  of  London  ; and  the  third  premium 
to  Mr.  Friend,  of  Maidstone,  for  laying  out  the 
(Castle  Gardens  Estate  at  Rochester.  Eighteen 
sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in  for  competition. 


RENDLE’S  SYSTEM  OF  GLAZING. 

I Rendle’s  patent  system  of  glazing  has  been 
msed  for  some  time  past  in  horticultural  works 
with  complete  success.  We  are  disposed  to 
i think  its  use  may  be,  and  will  be,  much  extended. 
In  this  system  the  glass  is  placed  in  horizontal 
imetal  grooves,  and  fixed  on  wooden  rafters 
iwithout  putty.  The  woodwork  is  completely 
(Covered  by  the  metal  and  the  glass,  so  that  it  is 
mot  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
(The  glass  moves  freely  in  the  metal  grooves, 
land  can  be  easily  removed,  so  that  if  a pane  of 
I glass  is  broken  it  can  easily  be  replaced  without 
i the  aid  of  the  glazier.  Moreover,  the  system  is 
said  to  be  very  economical.  The  winter  garden 
land  aquarium  about  to  be  formed  in  Westminster 
are  to  be  covered  in  this  way;  and  so  will  be 
i many  other  buildings  before  long. 


COST  OF  ROAD  REPAIRS. 

St.  George's,  Hanover -square. — The  report  of 
the  surveyor,  at  the  vestry  meeting  on  the  21st 
instant,  recommended  that  Eccleston  - street, 
Ebury-street,  Elizabeth-street,  part  of  Grosvenor- 
iroad,  and  Chesham-street,  the  east  and  west  ends 
of  Eaton. square,  and  Chapel-street,  Bhould  be 
Icoated  with  granite.  It  stated  that  the  steam 
Iroller  had  been  for  over  four  years  in  almost 
iconstant  work  on  the  roads  of  the  parish  with 
much  satisfaction  to  the  vestry  and  advantage 
; to  the  public.  Details  were  given  of  the  various 
items  of  estimated  expenditure,  the  totals  being 
39,319Z.  16s.  6d.,  divided  into  the  following 
jbeads  : — Maintenance  of  roads,  11,350Z. ; main- 
Itenance  of  footways  and  carriageways,  3,5531.  Is. ; 
(casual  repairs,  2,250 1.  Os.  8d. ; lighting,  9,6371. 
H.8s.  6d.  j watering,  3,9941.  16s.  4d. ; cleansing, 
S 534 iZ.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sewers  were 
Estimated  to  need  an  expenditure  of  2,577 Z.  10s. 
for  the  year.  The  report  was  adopted. 

I St.  Pan  eras. — At  a meeting  of  the  committee 
; of  the  St.  Pancras  Highways,  Sewers,  and  Works 
Committee,  recently,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  chief 
(Surveyor,  reported  as  to  the  cost  of  paving  the 
iroadway  of  Charles-street  and  Phceuix-street, 
extending  from  Seymour-street  to  Brill-row, 
iSomers-town.  The  total  area  is  about  4,200 
yards ; the  cost  of  keeping  the  macadam  in 
repair,  and  that  never  good,  is  about  400Z.  per 
annum.  The  cost  of  paving  with  granite  cubes 
(would  be  3,465Z. ; less  credit  for  old  stone,  465Z., 
making  the  net  cost  3,000Z.  If  this  amount  be 


borrowed  at  4 per'cent.,  to  be  paid  off  in  twenty 
years,  the  average  annual  instalments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  would  be  2287.  per  annum. 
The  chairman  remarked  that  it  was  sound 
economy  to  have  such  streets  paved.  The  report 
was  agreed  to.  


SUBWAYS. 

Siu, — Allow  me  to  point  out  to  your  readers, 
and  your  hypercritical  correspondent,  “ William 
Cochrane,”  in  particular,  that  the  unpopularity  of 
subways  is  not  fairly  attributable  to  the  alleged 
thriftiness  of  “obtuse  vestrymen,”  inasmuch  as 
the  Legislature  has  not  vested  in  the  representa- 
tives of  the  ratepayers  the  power  of  compelling 
public  companies  to  use  subways  when  con- 
structed. Commercial  interests  are  all-potent  in 
Parliament,  and  I need  only  quote  Sir  George 
Grey’s  speech,  made  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1866,  in  reply  to  an  attack  on  Local  Government 
to  prove  the  soundness  of  my  argument : he 
said,  “ Whatever  the  local  authority  may  be,  if 
Parliament  give  power  to  a company  to  breakup 
pavements  and  lay  pipes,  whatever  the  local 
authority  is,  it  must  submit  to  the  exercise  of 
powers  granted  by  Parliament.” 

A Parochial  Officer. 


WORKMEN  AND  THEIR  TOOLS. 

Sir, — Your  chapter  upon  “ The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Tools”  is  one  so  much  “overlooked,”  and, 
moreover,  so  important,  that  I am  constrained 
to  trouble  you  with  another  word  coming  out  of 
the  same  subject.  After  many  years’  experience, 
not  only  have  I learned  to  conclude  the  general 
character  of  the  workman  by  a peep  at  his  “ kit,” 
but  have  learned  also  to  take  far  higher  ground 
in  relation  to  the  same.  It  is  quite  possible  for 
a bad  workman  to  have  about  him  what  is  known 
as  a “ swell  ” lot  of  tools  ; but  it  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  that  the  condition  of  those 
tools  will,  in  most  cases,  reveal  the  “ tradesman,” 
or  otherwise ; for  it  often  turns  out  that  their 
“swell”  condition  is  in  externals  only,  and  not 
in  their  careful  keeping,  as  fitting  them  for 
skilful  use. 

Far  more  important,  however,  is  the  revelation 
of  hidden  character  as  seen  in  the  product  of  the 
workman  itself,  for  if  out  of  square  and  devoid 
of  “truth”  in  its  manipulation,  it  shall  be  found 
to  be  a reflex  more  or  less  of  its  producer.  So 
much  has  habit  led  me  to  adopt  this  observation 
as  the  index  of  “ the  man,”  that  I have  rarely 
found  it  uncertain.  R.  H.  Taylor. 


GAS  EXPLOSIONS. 

Sib, — I am  truly  grieved  to  continually  read  of  accidents 
caused  by  taking  a naked  light  into  a room  full  of  gas. 
Do  the  gas-men  really  ignore  the  miners'  lamps  inten- 
tionally ? They  can  be  bought  cheaply,  and  are  easily 
applied.  W.  N. 


PAINTED  INSCRIPTIONS. 

Sib, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  what 

Eaiut  will  stand"  on  the  carved  letters  of  tombstones  ? I 
avo  one  stone  which  was  painted  in  London,  which  is 
quite  unaffected  by  weather.  Two  others  painted  in  the 
country  have  lost  all  trace  of  paint.  Inquirer. 


“FUR”  FROM  WATER. 

FIie, — Will  you  permit  us  to  reply  to  your  correspondent 
“A.  C.,”  and  to  iuform  him  that  “fur"  is  injurious  to 
health,  being  formed  by  the  limo  present  in  water,  or 
sulphates,  or  carbonates,  and  that  the  ailicated  carbon 
filters  have  the  power  of  removing  limo  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  by  filtration.  They  are  constructed  as 
“A.  C.  states,  and  were  in  use  during  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  in  the  iron  houses  inhabited  by  the  party 
of  British  workmen.  The  Manager. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

At  the  Durham  County  Court,  before  Mr.  E.  J. 
Meynell,  judge,  Mr.  Bobert  Kule,  of  Bishop  Auckland, 
architect,  sued  a miner  named  Bell,  who  had  amassed 
some  money,  which  he  proposed  to  invest  in  building,  for 
37.  3s.,  for  professional  servioes. 

Mr.  Rule  stated  that  he  met  the  defendant  at  the  Boyne 
Hotel,  Langley  Moss,  who  asked  witness  for  plans  for  a 
house  and  shop  he  intended  to  build,  and  he  went  with 
the  defendant  to  inspect  the  site  of  the  property.  Upon 
that  occasion  the  defendant  gave  instructions  as  to  what 
kind  of  building  he  wished  to  have  erected,  and  it  being 
a slight  job,  witness  agreed  to  prepare  the  necessary 
plans  and  specifications  for  *17.  4s.  He  took  measure- 
ments of  the  site  and  proposed  building  in  his  pocket- 
book.  At  that  time  it  was  also  agreed  that  witness  should 
draw  a pencil-sketch  of  the  plans  and  submit  it  for  the 
approval  of  Mr.  John  Bell,  the  defendant,  who  appointed 
a meeting  for  the  purpose  at  the  Feathers  Hotel,  Dur- 
ham, on  the  next  Saturday.  Witness  made  a sketch  of 
the  plan  and  went  to  Durham ; but  the  defendant  failed  to 
keep  his  appointment.  He  had  not  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
making  a specification,  and  he  now  claimed  37,  3s.  for  the 


trouble  he  had  taken  in  the  measurement,  and  making  tho 
pencil  sketch. 

Mr.  W.  Fox,  of  Durham,  architect,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  three  guineas  was  a very  low  charge  indeed 
for  the  services  rendered. 

The  defendant  said  he  thought  itja  very  high  charge,, 
and  pretty  quickly  earned  for  a pencil  sketch.  Besides, 
he  never  gave  any  instructions  to  prepa-e  any  plans,  ns 
they  could  not  agree  about  the  price  of  tho  plau,  and  he 
told  tho  architect  he  thought  47.  too  much  for  a plau. 

The  Judge. — AVhat  do  you  say  about  the  arrangement 
to  meet  this  gentleman  at  Durham  ? 

Defendant. — He  was  to  meet  mo  in  Durham  and  sketch 
a plan,  but  that  was  his  own  wish. 

The  Judge. — What  about  the  pencil  sketch  he  was  to 
make  ? 

Defendant. — I said  I would  see  it  if  I was  in  Durham. 

The  Judge. — Did  you  expect  an  architect  was  to  travel 
from  Bishop  Auckland  to  Durham  on  the  chance  of 
meeting  a client  for  a pencil  sketch  ? 1 do  not.  I shall 

give  judgment  for  two  guineas,  and  allow  the  plaintiff 
full  costs.  


JAMES  BUTTERWORTH  r.  JAMES  READ  WEST. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Ipswich  County  Court, 
January  20,  to  recover  2V.  for  preparing  plans  and  speci- 
fication of  a villa  residence  on  the  Willoughby-road,  and 
superintending  its  erection.  Plaintiff  gave  credit  for 
37.  12s.  8d.  for  gasfittings,  &c.,  supplied  to  him  by 
defendant.  Defendant  pleaded  a set-oil'  of  77.  2s.  8id. 

Mr.  Pollard  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Hill  for 
the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  said  four  houses  were  erected  in  Wil- 
loughby-road about  the  same  time,  of  which  plaintiff 
prepared  the  plans,  &c.,  and  superintended  the  erection 
by  Mr.  Trew,  the  contractor.  Of  these  houses  one  was 
for  the  plaiutitf  himself,  and  the  adjoining  house  (the 
houses  being  in  pairs)  was  for  the  defendant,  the  contract 
price  of  each  house  was  4087.,  and  plaintiff's  commission 
on  the  defendant’s  was  207.  (five  per  cent.).  Plaintiff,  at 
defendant’s  request,  gave  a statement  in  writing  that  his 
charge  would  be  207.  When  the  house  was  nearly  finished 
there  were  one  or  two  little  things  which  Mr.  Trew  had 
not  done,  and  consequently  plaintiff  would  not  certify,  but 
ultimately  defendant  told  plaintiff  he  had  seen  Mr.  Trew 
and  was  satisfied.  In  cross-examination  Mr.  Butterworth 
said  the  same  plans  used  for  the  defendant’s  house  were 
used  for  four  houses  built  for  Lord  Gwydyr  on  Wil- 
loughby-road, and  Lord  Gwydyr  had  paid  him  807.  As 
to  defendant's  set  - off,  he  disputed  certain  gasfittings 
which  defendant  put  up  in  his  (plaintiff's)  house  without 
an  order,  and  which  were  taken  down  and  put  into 
defendant’s  house. 

For  the  defence  Mr.  Hill  contended  that  the  plaintiff 
should  not  be  paid  for  preparing  the  plans,  as  they  served 
for  Lord  Gwyayr's  houses,  and. had  been  paid  for  by  hinu 
He  called  Mr.  Trew,  who  proved  that  there  wore  certain 
deviations  from  the  plans  and  specifications.  It  appeared 
that  Mr.  Trew  lost  by  his  contract. 

The  Judge  said  it  was  proved  that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  defendant  should  pay  207.  Although  there 
might  have  been  some  departure  from  tho  plans,  Mr. 
Lutterworth's  statement  that  Mr.  West  said  he  was 
satisfied  was  uncontradicted,  and  he  should  allow  Mr. 
Butterworth  207.  He  deducted  the  items  of  the  set-off 
which  were  admitted,  and  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff’  for 
147.  5s.  4d.  ' 


RECOVERY  OF  CHARGE  BY  A BUILDER 
FOR  PLANS. 

CHARLES  U.  BARRATT  V.  GEORGE  TURNER. 

At  the  County  Court,  Stone,  Staffordshire,  on 
the  18th  inst.,  before  Mr.  AY.  Spooner,  judge,  the 
plaintiff,  a builder  at  Eccleshall  (for  whom  Mr. 
Smith,  barrister,  appeared),  sued  the  defendant, 
a baker,  of  the  same  place,  to  recover  37.  17s. 
for  work  done  in  the  capacity  of  architect. 

Mr.  Smith  sa:d,  that  at  the  request  of  the  defendant 
the  plaintiff' drew  plans  for  a new  shop-front  and  bay- 
window  to  his  premises  at  Eccleshall,  and  also  made  a 
specification  and  estimate,  putting  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed work  at  1807.  The  defendant  thought. that  too 
much,  and  Mr.  Barratt  prepared  a fresh  plan  and  esti- 
mate, in  accordance  with  which  the  cost  would  have  beeu 
1417.  The  defendant,  however,  entered  into  a private 
arrangement  with  the  plaintiff's  foreman,  a person  named 
Houghton,  who  submitted  an  estimate  on  his  own 
account  amounting  to  1357.,  and  carried  out  the  work 
from  Mr.  Barratt’s  plans,  with  very  slight  modification. 
As  soon  as  the  plaintiff'  ascertained  what  was  going  on 
between  his  foreman  and  the  defendant,  he  discharged 
tho  former  from  his  service.  When  a builder  acted  as 
architect,  and  was  not  allowed  to  carry  out  the  work,  it 
was  customary  for  him  to  be  paid  for  his  plans  and  esti- 
mates. In  this  caso  the  charge  made  was  after  the  rate  of 
2}  per  cent. 

The  plaintiff  having  been  examined,  Mr.  Smith  called 
Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  managing  clerk  to  Mr.  Griffiths, 
architect,  of  Stafford,  who  stated  that  when  a person  was 
employed  to  draw  out  a plan  and  an  estimate — such  as 
had  been  provided  in  this  case— he  would  be  entitled  to 
charge  five  per  cent,  upon  them  jointly,  in  addition  to,  say 
a guinea,  for  sketching  the  plan  in  the  first  instance. 

The  Judge  said  that  as  the  plaintiff’  was  only  a builder, 
tho  defendant  should  not  be  charged  at  the  rate  usual 
where  the  superior  skill  of  a professional  architect  was 
engaged. 

Mr.  Smith. — He  has  only  charged  half  of  that. 

The  defendant  said  that  when  he  first  spoke  to  the 
plaintiff  about  tho  probable  cost  of  refronting  his  house, 
Mr.  Barratt  said  that  he  was  a “ very  bad  one  to  guess  at 
a thing,”  but  would  draw  out  apian.  He  (defendant)  did 
not  order  the  plan,  but  one  was  made  and  brought  to 
him,  without  specification  or  estimate,  with  a statement 
that  the  cost  would  be  1787.  odd.  He  demurred  to  that 
amount.  Tho  matter  stood  over  for  some  time,  and 
Barratt’s  foreman  told  him  the  work  could  be  done  for 
less,  and  afterwards  prepared  a plan,  with  an  estimate  for 
the  amount  already  stated. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  called  to  confirm  this  statement. 
He  said  he  took  the  dimensions  for  the  plan  himself,  and 
that  the  plan  of  the  elevation  as  carried  out  differed 
materially  from  the  one  prepared  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  Judge  having  examined  the  plans  produced,  said 
he  was  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Barratt’s  plau  had  been  sub- 
stantially adopted  and  carried  out.  There  must  bo  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  37.  17s.,  to  be  paid  forthwith.. 
" ;s  were  also  allowed. 
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CLAIM  FOE  DILAPIDATIONS. 

NEAVE  V.  CLEMMANS. 

This  was  an  action,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
•on  the  20th  inst.,  to  recover  about  90i.,  the 
amount  of  certain  repairs  effected  in  respect  to 
four  houses  in  Homerton.  The  question  involved 
was  one  of  some  importance  as  regards  liability 
to  repair  on  the  determination  of  a lease. 

The  plaintiff  was  a pawnbroker,  the  ground-landlord  of 
the  house  in  question,  receiving  24 1.  a year.  He  had 
advanced  on  mortgage  1,0001.  on  the  property,  at  a stipu- 
lated interest  of  7 per  cent.  The  defendant  was  a house 
and  estate  agent,  and  had  taken  the  houses  in  question  on 
lease  in  1870,  paying  for  the  same  at  the  time  200?.  One 
■of  the  covenants  in  his  lease  required  him  to  paint  the 
wood  and  iron  work  outside  of  the  premises  every  four 
years,  and  the  inside  every  seven  years.  It  appeared  that 
the  defendant  had  done  the  latter  last  year,  being  only 
the  third  year  of  his  possession.  The  plaintiff,  however, 
brought  an  action  of  ejectment  against  him  for  breach  of 
covenant  in  not  keeping  the  houses  in  repair.  The 
defendant  did  not  delend  this  action,  and  the  plaintiff 
became  proprietor  of  the  entire  rents,  amounting  to  1501. 
3 year  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  upwards  of  eighty- 
ears.  The  plaintiff,  in  addition,  claimed  the  amount  he 
ad  expended  in  repairs,  tor  the  recovery  of  which  he 
brought  the  present  action. 

The  judge  (Baron  Bramwell),  in  summing  up,  told  the 
jury  that  the  only  question  they  had  to  consider  was  the 
amount  of  damages  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  according 
to  the  covenant  for  repairs  at  the  time  he  brought  the 
action  of  ejectment,  such  repairs  to  be  only  those  which 
the  defendant  was  by  his  lease  required  to  execute.  They 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  defendant  was  not 
bound  to  make  the  premises  better  than  he  found  them, 
nor  to  pay  for  any  improvement  or  addition  which  did  not 
exist  when  he  entered  into  possession  of  the  properly. 
He  was  not,  for  example,  bound  to  substitute  an  oak 
beam  for  a deal  one.  The  plaintiff  would  have  acted  more 
regularly  if,  before  he  had  entered  into  those  repairs,  he 
had  furnished  the  defendant  with  a schedule  of  those 
which  ho  demanded.  It  was  quite  certain  that  the 
defendant  was  amenable  to  the  putting  up  of  stack- 
piping, varnishing  of  doors,  &c.,  which  formed  items  of 
nis  claim. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,— damages,  40?. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Horsham  St.  Faith. — This  parish  church  has 
recently  been  restored.  The  total  cost  (exclusive 
of  .the  chancel  repairs),  has  been  3,lS0i.  10s.  3d., 
of  which  the  sum  of  2,798 1.  5s.  3d.  has  been 
raised,  leaving  a deficiency  of  3821.  5s.,  towards 
which  subscriptions  are  beiDg  collected. 

Ingham  (Norfolk).  — Holy  Trinity  Church 
is  about  to  be  restored,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  2,500Z.  Subscriptions  have  been  promised  to 
the  amount  of  800Z.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners will  repair  the  chancel  at  a cost  of 
about  800Z. 

Newton-le-VTillows. — The  alterations  in  con- 
formity  with  the  late  faculty  have  been  com- 
menced  in  St.  Peter’s  Church.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  H.  B.  Bare,  of  Rock  Ferry,  and  the 
contractors  Messrs.  Holme  & Nichclls,  of 
Liverpool.  The  new  organ,  presented  by  Colonel 
McCorquodale,  has  been  built  under  the 
directions  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Best,  by  Messrs. 
Brindley  & Foster,  of  Sheffield. 

Cheltenham. — It  has  been  determined  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Christian.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  piece- 
meal, the  commencement  being  made  with  the 
northern  aisle,  which  will  be  boarded  off  from 
the  body  of  the  church  until  its  restoration  is 
complete,  when  the  southern  aisle  will  be  under- 
taken. With  reference  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  church,  Mr.  Agg- Gardner  having  renewed 
his  offer  of  the  Dorset  Mews  property  as  a site  for 
the  proposed  new  building,  the  committee  de- 
cided to  accept  it.  The  site,  which  adjoins  St. 
Mary’s  churchyard  on  its  western  side,  and  lies 
between  it  and  the  houses  fronting  St.  George’s- 
place,  has  been  considered  by  Mr.  Christian  and 
Mr.  Middleton  as  admirably  suited  for  the 
purpose. 

Brockhall. — The  parish  church  of  Brockhall, 
near  Weedon,  has  been  restored  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Thornton,  the  patron  of  the 
living  and  lord  of  the  manor.  Though  possessing 
few  features  of  architectural  value,  the  little 
church  is  not  without  interest,  since  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  structure  still  remain.  The  edifice, 
dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  consists  of  a 
nave,  south  aisle  and  porch,  chancel,  and  an 
embattled  tower  containing  three  bells.  The 
most  ancient  of  its  architectural  characteristics 
are  Norman.  The  arcade,  which  divides  the 
nave  from  the  only  aisle,  contains  the  remnant 
of  the  primitive  Norman  structure.  The  two 
easternmost  arches  are  semicircular  and  spring 
from  the  outer  edges  of  the  square  shallow 
capitals  of  the  two  supporting  pillars,  which  are 
low  and  circular,  with  circular  bases.  The  third 
arch  is  pointed,  resting  at  the  west  extremity  on 
a demi-octangular  column  inserted  in  the  wall. 


The  inner  door  of  the  south  porch  has  a plain 
Norman  arch  without  columns.  Two  of  the 
windows  give  indications  of  Early  English 
building  in  the  church.  The  north  side,  or 
nave,  is  assigned  to  tho  fourteenth  century  by 
Baker,  though  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Rose  in  his 
architectural  notioe  of  the  Church,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  had  been  rebuilt  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Rose  attributed 
the  south  porch  and  the  upper  story  of  the  belfry 
to  the  same  date.  The  chancel  is  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a lofty  pointed  arch ; aDd  the 
tower  arch  is  similar  in  character.  Near  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a monumental 
arch  with  crockets  and  finials,  and  ball  flowers  are 
thickly  set  in  the  hollow  mouldings.  The  arch 
is  rudely  executed,  and  encloses  an  inner  trefoil 
arch  of  Decorated  character.  On  a slab  be- 
neath it  was  a brass — a florialed  cross — 
and  inscription  commemorative  of  Peter  de 
Thurleston,  rector  of  the  parish  in  1281. 
The  whole  of  the  stonework  of  the  southern 
arcade  has  been  cleaned  of  the  whitewash  and 
paint,  and  restored  to  its  original  character; 
and  the  internal  stone-work  and  arches  round 
the  windows  have  undergone  similar  treat- 
ment. A new  oak  screen  has  been  placed 
in  the  archway  of  the  mortuary  chapel.  This 
part  of  the  building  was  restored  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law.  The  old  roof  had  been 
plastered  and  whitewashed  between  the  tie- 
beams  ; and  when  this  work  was  being  cleaned 
it  was  discovered  that  the  whole  of  the  roofs 
were  in  a dilapidated  condition.  The  architects 
then  received  instructions  to  put  on  new  roofs. 
These  roofs  have  been  executed  in  the  best  pitch 
pine,  and  after  the  model  of  the  original,  and 
covered  with  lead  as  before.  Not  the  least  of 
the  improvements  effected  is  that  of  the  opening 
of  the  tower  arch.  The  arch  was  closed  up  by 
massive  oak  panelling  of  a modern  character. 
The  removal  of  this  obstruction  lays  open  the 
tower  chamber,  and  displays  a small  lancet 
window.  The  total  cost  has  been  something  like 
1,100Z.  The  restoration,  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
E.  F.  Law  & Sons,  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Beardsmore,  builder,  of  Northampton. 

St.  Lawrence  ( Thanet ).  — A new  church  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  St.  Lawrence,  Thanet. 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Smith,  of  Upper  Bedford-place,  London,  and  the 
building  will  be  erected  by  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Sons,  of  Ramsgate. 

Southampton. — The  new  place  of  worship  just 
erected  for  the  use  of  St.  John’s  Free  Church, 
in  Clifford- street,  has  been  opened  for  divine 
worship.  The  edifice  is  constructed  principally 
of  iron,  and  is  82  ft.  long,  by  36  ft.  wide,  inside 
measurement.  It  is  built  to  accommodate  some 
500  persons.  Wood,  varnished  and  stained,  is 
freely  used  in  the  interior.  There  are  two  win- 
dows on  eaoh  side,  and  one  at  the  east  and 
another  at  the  west  of  the  church,  making  six 
in  all ; and  the  building  is  lighted  artificially  by 
five  sunlights.  In  the  chancel  is  accommodation 
for  the  choir,  and  in  the  nave  is  placed  the  organ, 
— the  one  used  in  the  services  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Hall.  There  are  two  entrances  to  the 
building,  one  to  the  vestry,  and  an  ordinary  one 
at  the  side,  and  in  the  roof  are  six  ventilators. 
The  exterior  of  the  church  is  of  corrugated  iron, 
having  a foundation  of  brick ; and  there  is  a 
steeple  and  bell.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a 
brick  boundary-wall,  with  iron  palings. 

Worlmgham.  — The  church  of  All  Saints, 
Worlingham,  a village  to  the  east  of  Beccles, 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service  after 
having  been  partially  closed  for  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  it  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
stored, entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Sir 
Charles  Clarke,  bart.,  at  a cost  of  about  1,600Z. 
The  nave  of  the  church  has  been  re-seated  with 
oak  benches,  the  windows  restored  to  their 
original  patterns  and  filled  with  green  glass 
with  amber  border,  and  the  old  roof  removed 
and  an  open  one  of  pitch  pine  substituted. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  a new  arch  has 
been  made.  The  chancel  has  been  raised  one 
step,  re-seated  with  oak  benches  for  the  choir 
and  clergy,  and  paved  with  ornamental  tiles. 
The  floor  has  been  raised  two  steps  within  the 
altar-rails,  and  also  paved  with  ornamental  tiles. 
A reredos  has  been  erected  over  the  altar-table, 
formed  of  encaustic  tiles  and  mosaic.  The 
chancel  aisle  has  been  re-seated  and  paved.  It 
contains  the  new  organ  built  by  Messrs.  Walker, 
of  London,  at  a cost  of  about  600Z.  Mr.  A. 
Blomfield  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Bot- 
wright,  of  Bungay,  the  builder. 

Manningtree.  — The  church  of  St.  Michael, 


Manningtree,  better  known  as  Manningtree 
Church,  has  been  re-opened,  after  resto- 
ration and  repair.  The  original  edifice  wag 
erected  in  1616,  and  has  been  twice  enlarged. 
The  present  restoration  has  comprised  the 
removal  of  the  wooden  windows  in  the  north 
wall,  and  the  substitution  of  stone  ones  ; the  re- 
building of  the  south  wall ; the  high  pews  have 
boen  reconstructed,  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk 
remodelled,  and  the  ohurch  has  been  painted, 
grained,  and  cleaned.  Mr.  William  Rivett  wag 
the  architect.  Tenders  were  asked  for  from 
tradesmen  of  the  town  ; but  their  estimates  so 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  committee 
that  it  was  decided  to  put  each  department  of 
the  work  into  the  bands  of  separate  tradesmen. 
Accordingly,  the  masonry  was  given  to  Mr. 
James  Frewer,  Ipswich  ; the  joinery  to  Mr.  G. 

T.  Clover,  Manningtree;  and  the  painting, 
graining,  and  glazing  to  Mr.  S.  S.  Parsons.  In 
the  north  wall  is  a monument,  erected  in  1748, 
to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Osmond,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  1555,  for  adhesion  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

Great  Hallingbury. — This  church  has  been  re- 
stored, almost  rebuilt,  and  enlarged,  at  an  ex- 
pense exceeding  6,0001.,  defrayed  by  Mr.  John 
Archer  Houblon,  with  the  exception  of  a sum  of 
about  600Z.  devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
chancel.  The  church  consisted  of  a nave  (45  ft. 
by  25  ft.),  chanoel,  western  tower,  and  south 
porch.  During  the  alterations  some  early  work 
was  brought  to  view,  which  is  described  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Pritchett,  the  architect,  in  a paper  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Essex  Archaaological  Society. 

A new  north  aisle  has  been  added  to  the  nave 
and  continued  along  the  chancel,  the  entire 
length  being  73  ft.  by  19  ft.  wide.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  latter  portion  of  the  thirteenth 
century  has  been  followed  in  the  construction  of 
i his  aisle.  The  worst  portions  of  the  walls  have 
been  rebuilt  with  the  old  materials,  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  reproduce,  where  prac- 
ticable, the  old  stone  windows  and  doorways 
both  in  the  chnrch  and  tower.  The  stone  used 
has  been  Ancaster  stone  from  the  best  quarries, 
and  also  the  pink  stone  from  the  same  quarries. 
The  roofs  are  of  oak,  boarded  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  felted,  battened  and  tiled  with  old 
tiles.  The  seating  and  stall  work  and  other 
fittings  in  the  chancel,  and  the  chancel  and 
tower  screens  are  all  of  oak.  The  pulpit  and 
font  are  of  the  finest  grained  Ancaster  stone. 
The  reredos  is  of  English  alabaster.  The  paving 
in  the  chancel  is  of  encaustic  tiles,  with  a marble 
border  to  the  altar-piece;  the  other  portions  of 
the  church  are  paved  with  hard  Newcastle  tiles. 
The  glazing  throughout  is  of  cathedral  glass  in 
diamond  quarries.  The  spire  is  covered  with  oak 
shingles,  characteristic  of  the  churohes  of  Essex. 
Provision  is  made  for  heating  the  building  with 
warm  water.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Rattee 
& Kett,  of  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  O.  Polley  is  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Alton. — The  new  district  church  of  All  Saints, 
Alton,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid  by 
the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Selborne,  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1873,  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  on  the  23rd  ult.  The  church 
stands  in  a meadow  at  the  south-western  end  of 
the  town,  adjoining  the  Chawton-road,  near  the 
district  of  Newtown.  It  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  transepts,  and. 
apsidal  chancel,  with  sedilia,  and  the  design 
includes  also  a tower  and  spire,  which  at  present 
have  not  been  undertaken  for  want  of  funds. 
The  outer  walls  are  of  Selborne  stone,  fiint3 
being  worked  in  and  around  the  base,  and  the 
windows,  &c.,  are  faced  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. The  seats  inside  are  of  open  deal  work, 
stained  ; all  are  free,  and  will  accommodate  400 
persons.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  covered  in 
in  tho  nave  with  V-jointed  diagonal  boarding, 
the  covering  in  the  chancel  being  longitudinal, 
with  moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses.  The 
organ-chamber  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  four  coloured 
glass  windows,  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of 
London.  The  area  of  the  church  is  floored  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  a hot-water  apparatus  ig 
provided  for  heating.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
erection,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  is  over  3,OOOZ. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  C.  Dyer,  of  London; 
and  the  builders,  Messrs.  J.  H.  & E.  Dyer,  of 
Alton. 

Exeter.— On  removing  the  pews  and  flooring  of 
the  chnrch  of  St.  Olave,  it  was  found  that  all  the 
area  was  occnpied  with  walled  graves  (each 
covered  with  its  grave-stone),  recording  the 
names  of  ancient  inhabitants  of  note.  The 
lofty  tower  arch,  hitherto  concealed,  has  been 
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laid  open,  and  within  it,  on  the  eastern  wall  of 
the  tower,  is  exposed  a piece  of  relievo  sculpture, 
set  in  a sunk  panel,  representing  the  scourging 
of  Our  Lord,  who  appears  seated  on  a bench 
with  his  hands  tied,  while  being  scourged  by  two 
soldiers ; on  another  bench  is  a figure  seated, 
probably  an  officer,  watching  the  flagellation. 
The  figures  are  much  mutilated.  Adjoining  the 
statuary  is  a hagioscope,  an  aperture  in  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  arranged  so  as  to  command  a sight 
of  the  high  altar,  in  order  that  a worshipper 
should  bo  able  to  see  the  elevation  of  the 
host.  One  or  two  steps  only  now  remain  of  a 
flight  of  stairs,  under  an  arched  headway,  lead- 
ing from  this  spot,  over  the  entrance-door  of  the 
church  to  a chamber  or  chambers,  in  the  situa- 
tion occupied  by  the  western  gallery.  The 
seating  removed  was  erected  in  1815 ; the 
pulpit  and  sounding-board  are  adorned  with 
marquetry  work,  and  against  the  east  wall  is  a 
painting  of  the  Royal  Arms  (1699),  surmounted 
with  the  See  of  Exeter  impaled  with  Trelawny. 
The  church  of  St.  Olave  is  mentioned  in  the 
Exchequer  Doomsday  as  dependent  on  Bath 
Abbey,  in  Sussex,  hence  its  Norman  antiquity, — 
if  not  earlier, — as  its  dedication  to  St.  Olave,  a 
northern  saint,  may  imply. 

Kingston. — The  Duchess  of  Teck  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  north  aisle  and  organ-chamber 
of  St.  John’s  Church,  Kingston-vale,  on  the  28th 
nit.  The  addition  is  intended  to  complete  the 
building  as  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect,  London. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Long  Eaton. — A new  chapel  has  been  opened 
in  the  district  of  Long  Eaton.  The  memo- 
rial stone  of  Zion  Chapel  was  laid  at  the 
end  of  April  last,  and  the  building,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  is  intended  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist New  Connexion.  The  cost  of  the  ground 
and  building  was  originally  estimated  at  1,5001., 
but  as  alterations  have  been  deemed  advisable, 
the  total  cost  will  not  be  less  than  2,0001.  At 
the  present  time  the  funds  obtained  amount  to 
something  like  9001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
Collyer,  of  Nottingham ; the  builder  and  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Yonngman,  of  Long  Eaton ; Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Long  Eaton,  being  entrusted  with  the 
joiners’  work.  The  building  is  in  the  modern 
Italian  style  of  architecture.  The  dimensions 
are  57  fc.  by  35  ft.,  and  provision  is  made  for 
extension  in  case  of  necessity.  The  fittings  are 
of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished;  and  the 
heating  apparatus  is  on  Haydon’s  hot-air  prin- 
ciple. 

Devonport. — The  congregation  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Stoke,  Devonport,  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  a piece  of 
ground  near  the  residence  of  Dr.  Rolston,  for 
the  erection  of  a new  chapel.  The  plans  are 
prepared,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
commence  in  a short  time.  The  outlay  will 
amount  to  about  2,0001. 

Lancaster. — Nicholas-street  Chapel,  one  of 
the  oldest  Dissenting  plaoes  of  worship  in 
the  town,  and  which  has  been  closed  since 
the  end  of  January,  has  been  reopened,  after 
extensive  alterations  and  additions  from  de- 
signs by  Messrs.  Paley  & Austin,  the  archi- 
tects.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  take 
out  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  primi- 
tive chapel,  which  has  been  entirely  renewed 
and  re-constructed;  the  roof  has  been  retim- 
bered and  slated,  and  the  old  windows  replaced 
with  new  oneB.  Additional  space  has  been  gained 
by  building  a new  chancel  of  a semicircular 
shape,  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  building,  and 
a rearrangement  of  the  interior,  so  that  the  re- 
stored building  may  bo  said  to  consist  of  a nave 
and  chancel,  the  original  structure  constituting 
the  nave.  The  floor  of  the  nave  has  been  seated 
with  open  benches  of  pitch-pine  varnished,  with 
panelled  ends.  The  total  cost  of  the  alterations 
was  originally  estimated  at  about  1,0001.,  but 
this  has  been  exceeded  by  nearly  5001.,  which 
has  been  occasioned  by  various  additions  which 
were  not  foreseen  when  the  alterations  were 
originally  planned.  Mr.  James  Heap  was  clerk 
of  the  works,  and  the  following  were  the  con- 
tractors : — Mason  work,  Messrs.  Lancaster  & 
Trafford  ; joinery,  Mr.  Roger  S.  Wright;  tablets 
and  chancel-windows,  Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt; 
painting,  Mr.  Standen ; plambing  and  glazing, 
Mr.  W.  Abbott;  slating  and  plastering,  Mr. 
Hartley ; and  heating  apparatus,  Mr.  Greenall, 
all  of  Lancaster. 

Birmingham.  — Bethany  Chapel,  Anderton- 


street,  which  has  just  been  completed,  has  been 
opened  for  religious  service.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  about  200  persons,  at  a cost  of 
about  6001.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Ingall, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  Sapcote. 

Bandsworth  (Sheffield).— The  foundation-stone 
of  a Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  here.  The 
chapel  will  seat  350  people,  including  120  in  the 
gallery,  under  which  are  two  vestries.  Under  the 
chapel  is  a school-room  for  200children.  The  walls 
are  built  and  faced  with  local  Btone,  in  uneven 
courses.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Roman- 
esque ; the  interior  work  is  pitch-pine ; the  roof 
is  open-timbered.  As  the  site  is  very  narrow', 
light  cannot  be  introduced  from  the  sides  of  the 
building.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,500L  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Joseph  Buxton,  of  Handsworth ; 
and  Mr.  J.  King  James,  of  Hull,  is  the 
architect. 

Oxford. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and  Bchool,  in  Pem- 
broke-street,  St.  Clement’s,  has  been  laid  by 
Mr.  C.  Early,  of  Witney. 

Wellingborough.  — The  new  mission-hall  in 
St.  John-street,  of  which  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  in  September,  has  been  opened  for  divine 
worship.  The  buildiDg  cost  a little  over  600L, 
of  whioh  about  250L  had  been  raised.  The 
edifice  is  a commodious  one,  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  52  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  is  built  to 
hold  400  people.  The  tender  for  the  building 
was  4731.  3s.  3d.,  exclusive  of  costs  of  founda- 
tion, diversion  of  road,  and  fittings.  The  ground 
was  given  by  Mr.  R.  and  Mrs.  Sears.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  building  bears  the  inscription, 
“ Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I will  in  no  wise 
oast  out.” 

Wolverhampton. — In  1865  a wooden  chapel 
was  erected  by  the  Wesleyans  of  this  town, 
which  having  become  insufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation required,  a new  chapel  and  schools 
have  been  built  from  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Loxton  Bros.,  Wednesbury,  the  work  of  erecting 
being  intrusted  to  Mr.  David  Evans,  of  Wolver- 
hampton. The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1873,  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Jenks,  and  the  edifice  was  opened  for  public 
worship  on  Wednesday  morning,  23rd  ult.  The 
total  cost  has  been  about  6,0001.  The  building 
is  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  53  ft.  wide  by 
100  ft.  long.  The  exterior  is  of  a plain  design. 
The  lighting  of  the  building  has  been  arranged 
by  Mr.  Heaton,  of  this  town. 

York. — At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Now- 
street  Circuit,  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  erection 
of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cemetery-road,  at  a cost  of  about  5,0001.,  was 
agreed  to.  The  building  will  adjoin  the  present 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  that  thoroughfare,  but  will 
front  Melbourne-terrace,  the  existing  chapel, 
with  an  additional  wing,  being  continued  for 
Sunday-school  purposes. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Amwell  — In  February,  1874,  the  small  old 
school  at  Amwell  was  burnt,  and,  as  matters 
have  turned  out,  it  was  a fortunate  accident,  for 
the  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Parrott,  set  to  work 
energetically,  and  soon  raised  a goodly  sum,  so 
that  by  the  following  July  the  builder,  Mr. 
Hampton,  of  Hoddesdon,  had  begun  the  new 
school,  and  early  in  that  month  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid.  The  new  school,  a lofty  large 
room  with  class-room,  lobbies,  &c.,  is  of  red 
brick,  and  close  to  it  is  the  master’s  cottage,  of 
similar  material.  Mr.  T.  T.  Smith,  of  London, 
was  the  architect.  The  work  has  recently  been 
completed,  and  the  school  opened. 

Birmingham. — In  their  report  on  the  15th  inst., 
the  Sites  and  Buildings  Committee  recommended 
the  acceptance  of  the  tender  by  Messrs.  Barnsley 
& Sons  for  the  erection  of  a room  for  teaching 
cookery  at  Farm-street  School  for  the  sum  of 
595i. ; also  the  tender  by  Messrs  J.  Hardwick  & 
Son  for  the  erection  of  schools  in  Norton-street, 
All  Saints’,  for  the  sum  of  9,430L  They  advised 
the  payment  of  the  sum  of  1,1561.  19s.  for  the 
purchase  of  the  leasehold  interest  in  the  Rea- 
street  property,  of  1,5541.  in  payment  of  the 
purchase  money  of  the  site  in  Dartmouth-street, 
and  also  2521.  11s.  lOd.  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional land  at  Bloomsbury.  The  report  and 
the  recommendations  contained  in  it  were 
adopted  without  discussion. 

Leiston. — The  old  school,  which  was  only 
capable  of  accommodating  from  100  to  150,  and 
was  totally  unprovided  with  class-rooms,  or  a 
separate  room  for  infants,  has  been  restored  and 
connected  with  the  new  buildings,  which  have 


just  been  completed.  They  consist  of  the  school- 
master’s house  at  one  end,  and  the  infant  school- 
mistress’s at  the  other,  one  large  double  T-shaped 
room,  the  largest  compartmentof  which  measures 
62  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  the  smaller  52  ft.  by  18  ft.  j 
two  class-rooms,  one  opening  into  the  large  room 
and  one  into  the  smaller,  and  the  infant  school- 
room. It  is  estimated  that  the  double  room  will 
contain  nearly  250  children.  This  is  intended 
for  the  mixed  school,  or  the  elder  boys  and  girls. 
The  infant  school-room,  previously  the  old  school, 
is  capable  of  seating  150,  thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  now  accommodation  for  nearly  400 
scholars.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  Peek,  of 
London.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacey,  of  Norwich,  was  the 
builder,  whose  contract  for  the  wox-k  amounted 
to  1,6491.  11s. 

Hastings. — The  new  schoolhouse  for  the  Holy 
Trinity  parish  has  been  formally  opened.  The 
new  school  building  is  on  the  north  side  of  the 
railway,  somewhat  in  a hollow,  midway  between 
the  station  and  the  Bohemia  tunnel.  The  site 
is  part  of  the  Cornwallis  Estate.  The  schools 
are  of  a Gothio  character.  Messrs.  Jeffery  & 
Skiller  were  the  architects.  Besides  the  twe 
schoolrooms,  both  of  which  are  lofty  and  light, 
there  are  class-rooms,  lobbies,  sanitary,  and 
other  conveniences.  Separate  entrances  are 
provided  for  two  schools.  Amongst  the 
internal  fittings  are  convenient  galleries  for 
the  infants,  and  the  seats  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  backs  to  rest  against  when  not  in  use  as 
writing-desks.  Good  yards  for  play-grounds  are 
connected  with  each  school.  The  external  walls 
are  of  sandstone  and  moulded  bricks,  the  internal 
lining  being  of  pale  yellow  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  Residences  for  the  teachers  are  at 
the  east  end  of  the  schools.  The  builders  were 
Messrs.  Hughes.  The  cost  has  been  about 
1,900Z. 

Crowthorne,  near  Wokingham. — On  Monday, 
the  18th  inst.,  the  new  parochial  schools,  recently 
erected  in  Crowthorne,  were  opened  by  Mr.  John 
Walter,  M.P.,  to  whose  enlightened  liberality 
their  existence  is  due.  The  school  is  substantially 
built.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Walter’s 
own  men,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Deacon.  Adjoining  the  school  is  the  master’s 
house,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  finished. 

Nottingham. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
London-road,  connected  with  St.  Patrick’s  Mis- 
sion, Leen-side,  were  opened  on  the  18th  inst. 
The  schools  are  situated  in  the  densely-populated 
district  of  Narrow  Marsh  and  neighbourhood. 
They  consist  mainly  of  three  large  rooms,  one 
over  another.  The  bottom  room,  which  is  in- 
tended as  the  infants’  school,  is  56  ft.  by  22  ft. ; 
and  the  boys’  school,  situated  on  the  top  floor, 
is  60  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide.  The  rooms  are 
tolerably  lofty,  but  not  too  much  so.  The 
schools  are  built  on  the  10-ft.  system,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  ventilation. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Islington. — The  east  window  of  St.  John's 
Church  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore.  It  is  a three-light 
window,  with  tracery;  in  the  centre  light  is  the 
Crucifixion,  and  on  either  side  St.  John  and  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

Walworth. — A new  series  of  memorial  win- 
dows, four  in  number,  have  lately  been  presented 
to  St.  John’s  Church  by  different  donors.  The 
four  Evangelists  are  represented  nearly  life-size, 
and  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  is  represented  in 
another  window.  These  have  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore. 

Wimborne. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  minster  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Clogstoun,  by  the  officers  of  the  9th  Regi- 
ment, to  which  he  belonged.  The  designers  and 
painters  were  Messrs.  Bailey  & Co.,  of  London. 
In  the  two  centre  panels  are  figures  of  David 
and  Jonathan,  and  underneath  each  is  placed  a 
wreath  of  laurels,  with  a ribbon  twined  around, 
on  which  are  written  the  names  of  the  battles  in- 
which  the  regiment  had  been  engaged.  In  the 
trefoil  above  are  placed  a sitting  figure  of 
Britannia,  and  the  arms  of  the  regiment.  A 
brass  plate  is  placed  below  the  window  with  the 
following  inscription  : — “Thornton  Warner 
Clogstoun,  Lieut.  9th  Regt.,  obt.  May  15th, 
1874.  mt.  31.  Erected  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance by  his  brother  officers,  A.D.  1874.” 

Ipswich. — A window  has  recently  been  inserted 
in  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church  by 
Mrs.  England,  relict  of  Dr.  England.  The  window 
is  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  and  is  of  three 
lights,  with  tracery  in  the  Decorated  style  of 
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architecture.  The  three  lights  are  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  compartments  for  the  purposes 
of  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  subject,  which 
is  a representation  of  the  Six  Acts  of  Mercy. 
In  the  tracery  above  are  representations  of 
angelic  figures.  Beneath  the  window  is  a brass 
plate,  with  the  following  inscription  : — “ To  the 
Glory  of  God  and  in  loving  remembrance  of 
William  England,  M.D.,  who  lived  in  this  parish 
nearly  15  years,  and  died  on  the  1st  June,  1871, 
aged  72  yearB,  this  window  is  erected  by  his 
Widow.  October,  1874.”  The  window  is  by 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London ; and  the 
stone  and  other  work  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Ireland  and  Mr.  Grayson  respectively. 

Cowden  (Kent). — A new  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  large  east  window  of  Cowden 
Church  : the  subject  is  the  Raising  of  Lazarus — 
our  Saviour,  in  the  centre  compartment,  and 
the  other  figures  are  of  large  dimensions.  The 
window  is  inserted  to  the  memory  of  his  father, 
by  Mr.  Gainsford,  of  the  firm  of  “ Goode  & 
Gainsford.”  The  Gainsford  family  of  old  pos- 
sessed Crowhurst  Place;  another  of  them 
possessed  the  Moat,  in  Cowden.  The  late  Mr. 
Gainsford,  to  whose  memory  this  window  is 
placed,  filled  all  parish  offices,  and  possessed  a 
large  farm  contiguous  to  the  Moat  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  in  the  village.  He 
and  his  brother  George  gave  large  charities 
yearly  to  the  “ deserving  poor.”  There  are  five 
painted  windows  in  the  chancel  of  this  church. 

Bibury. — The  large  west  window  of  Bibury 
parish  church  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  vicar, — the  Rev.  H. 
Snow.  The  window  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Brigg. — A two-light  window  has  been  erected 
in  the  north  side  of  the  church,  near  the  organ. 
The  subject  is  the  Apostle  John  taking  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  to  his  own  home,  and 
the  same  Apostle  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos.  The 
window  bears  the  inscription  : — “ To  the  glory 
of  God,  and  in  memory  of  Robert  Haldane 
Paterson,  and  Susanna  his  wife.  This  window 
is  erected  by  their  seven  children.” 

Great  Thurloui. — A new  three-light  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  chancel  end  of  the 
Suffolk  church.  It  is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
the  principal  subjects  being  full-length  figures 
representing  “ Faith,”  “Hope,”  and  “Charity.” 
It  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Constable,  of  Cam- 
bridge, at  the  expense  of  the  nephews  and  nieces 
of  a lately  deceased  sister  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
William  Wayman. 

Darlington. — Two  stained-glass  windows  have 
been  erected  in  Coniscliffe  Church,  Darlington — 
one  given  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Benson,  containing  the 
subject  of  “ The  Good  Samaritan  ” ; the  other, 
presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Watson,  and  contains  the 
subject  of“  Our  Lord  raising  Jairus’s  Daughter.” 
The  windows  are  of  the  best  description  of  glass 
painting.  There  are  now  eleven  windows  in  this 
church,  all  of  which  have  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Baguley,  of  Pilgrim-street, 
Newcastle. 

New  Wandsworth. — St.  Paul’s  Church  has 
received  a three-light  subject  window.  The 
centre  light  is  occupied  with  a representation  of 
the  sudden  conversion  of  Saul  when  on  his  war- 
like  mission  to  Damascus.  The  two  contiguous 
lights  containing  the  arrested  warrior’s  followers 
filled  with  awe  and  amazement.  It  is  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons. 

Abingdon  (Berks). — A new  stained-glass  win- 
dow has  been  put  in  Tubney  Church  by  Messrs. 
Gibbs  & Moore.  It  consists  of  two  lights,  and 
tracery.  The  subjects  illustrated  are,  St.  Law- 
rence distributing  alms  to  the  poor : and,  in  the 
other  light,  St.  Lawrence  before  the  Roman 
Prefect. 

HawTchurst. — The  district  church  of  All  Saints, 
which  was  erected  and  endowed  some  fourteen 
years  ago  by  the  munificence  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Geffreys  (then  and  now  incumbent  of  Hawk- 
hurst),  and  his  sister,  Miss  Geffreys,  has  very 
recently  had  four  now  stained  glass  windows  at 
the  east  end  put  in  the  place  of  the  four  original 
plain  ones,  in  memory  of  the  above  lady,  who 
died  in  1873.  The  principal  window  is  in  three 
lights,  the  centre  one  of  which  contains  the  figure 
of  Our  Saviour  rising  from  the  tomb,  with  the 
historical  surroundings,  prominence  being  given 
to  the  females.  All  the  subjects  represented 
are  illustrative  of  points  of  interest  in  the  life 
of  Our  Lord,  in  which  women  were  concerned, 
such  as  Mary  Magdalen  washing  His  feet,  His 
blessing  little  children,  &c.  The  above  comprise 
all  the  windows  in  the  chancel.  The  work  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Louth. — The  east  window  of  St.  Michael’s 


Church  has  lately  been  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  by  public  subscription,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  vicar.  The  window  consists  of  three 
lancet  lights,  and  prominence  is  given  to  angels, 
on  account  of  the  church  being  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.  The  centre  light  is 
taken  up  with  the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion,  on 
the  north  side  of  which  we  have  two  events 
prior,  and  on  the  south  side  two  events  subse- 
quent, to  our  Lord’s  life, — the  Angels  appearing 
to  the  Shepherds,  the  Anunciation  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Angel  at  the  empty  Tomb,  and  the  A'figels 
appearing  at  the  time  of  the  Ascension.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  window  nine  angels  are  de- 
picted, corresponding  with  the  mystical  “ nine 
orders.”  The  window  is  elaborately  finished, 
and  the  tone  of  the  colouring  somewhat  light  in 
effect.  The  architect  was  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of 
Louth  ; and  the  artists  were  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London. 

Gressenhall. — A stained  glass  window  has 
lately  been  put  in  at  the  west  end  of  the  parish 
church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dennis  Hill, 
for  sixty-six  years  rector  of  the  parish.  The 
window,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Crucifixion 
of  our  Lord,  is  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  and 
is  a copy  of  the  east  window  in  Brisley  Church. 

Binfield. — Three  windows,  painted  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  Ehdell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  have  recently  been  placed  in  the 
North  Transept  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Binfield. 


§ooIis 

Studies  in  Design  for  House  Decorators,  De- 
signers, and  Manufacturers.  By  Christopher 
Dresser,  Ph.  D.  Nos.  1 and  2.  Loudon : 
Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpin. 

This  work,  which  is  in  demy  folio  size  and  is 
to  be  completed  in  twenty  monthly  parts,  con- 
sists of  designs  by  Dr.  Dresser,  produced  in  com- 
bined colours  and  in  gold  and  colours.  Each 
part  contains  three  plates  and  a certain  amount 
of  letterpress.  Dr.  Dresser’s  skill  in  harmonising 
colours  is  well  known,  and  the  plates  already 
published  give  further  evidence  of  it.  His  chief 
danger  is,  lest  in  striving  for  novelty,  he  should 
become  bizarre.  He  says  in  his  introductory 
chapter, — “As  newness  of  idea  must  be  sought 
after  as  well  as  refinement  of  expression,  I have 
to  beg  the  indulgent  criticism  of  those  who  seek 
fresh  ideas  in  this  work;  for  the  efforts  at 
realising  what  is  new  must  ever  be  attended 
with  the  danger  of  being  extravagant,  and  the 
risk  of  being  eccentric.  I have  striven  to  attain 
newness,  and  my  sketches  go  forth  to  the  world. 
I beg  lenient  consideration.” 

It  is  safer  to  set  forth  the  good  than  to  strive 
for  the  new.  We  cordially  wish  our  author  suc- 
cess in  his  endeavours  both  ways. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Printing  Times  and  Lithographer  has 
entered  a fresh  phase,  and  No.  1 of  the  new 
series  includes  two  papers  of  special  interest, 
each  of  which  is  to  be  continued,  viz.  : — “ Ortho- 
graphical Difficulties  Elucidated,”  evidently  the 
work  of  a competent  writer ; and  the  commence- 
ment of  a much-needed  “ Grammar  of  Litho- 
graphy.”  The  Engineer  says  a3  to  glass:  — 

“ Two  circumstances  are  worth  noticing  with 
respect  to  it.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  home 
manufacture  has  been  quadrupled,  while  during 
the  same  period  the  cost  of  production  has 
diminished  fully  one  half.  It  is  but  lately  that 
English  manufacturers  carried  out  a series  of 
experiments,  with  a view  to  improve  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  and  cheapen  its  price.  The  ex- 
periments were  completely  successful,  and  we 
can  now  produce  glass  at  homo  equal  to  the  best 
imported.  Glass  would  perhaps  be  more  used 
in  actual  construction,  if  any  pains  were  taken 
to  improve  its  qualities,  other  than  those  which 
affect  merely  its  transparency  and  ornamental 
properties.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  good 
glass  will  stand  a compressive  strain,  but  little 
inferior  to  that  proper  to  ordinary  wrought  iron, 
the  proportion  being  as  seven  to  eight.  Ex- 
periments have  been  tried  on  glass  bars  and 
rods  in  a similar  manner  as  with  iron,  with  the 
above  result.  Unfortunately,  the  tensile  strength 
of  glass  as  estimated  at  present  is  very  small,  not 
exceeding  in  the  best  examples  more  than  a ton 
and  a half  per  inch  of  sectional  area.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  strength  of  this  material  both 
as  regards  its  compression  and  tension  might  be 
increased  by  a better  annealing  process  and  by 
other  means,  if  there  were  once  created  a 


demand  for  glass  possessing  these  properties 
to  a greater  extent.  Its  advantages  are  that  it  I 
can  be  readily  both  cast  and  rolled  into  anyt 
form;  the  ingredients  of  its  manufacture  are 
cheap  and  abundant ; it  is  completely  unaffected 
by  acids  with  the  exception  of  one,  with  which  it 
can  scarcely  accidentally  come  into  contact,  and 
is  not  attacked  by  the  weather  and  the  thousand 
and  oue  causes  of  deterioration  which  are  so 
fatal  to  iron.  In  addition,  it  is  about  one-third 
of  the  weight  of  the  latter  material.  Wo  think) 
that  glass  would  play  a more  important  part  as  a 
constructive  material  if  attention  were  drawn  tot 
the  qualities  it  possesses — qualities  no  doubt 
capable  of  considerable  improvement.” 


gltsrelknta:. 

The  Working  Men  of  Crewe.— The  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  at  the  Liverpool  Council  of 
Education  on  the  16th  inst.,  said, — “ I see  among 
the  working  classes  generous  and  noble  aspira- 
tions and  desires  to  do  their  duty  to  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  children  ; and  this  is,  I think, 
deserving  of  all  possible  admiration  and  en.  :| 
couragement.  I do  not  know  when  I spent  a ! 
more  pleasant  two  hours  than  I did  last  night  i] 
in  distributing,  at  Crewe,  the  prizes  at  the  , 
Mechanics’  Institute,  a great  institution  having  a ' 
thousand  members,  the  elite,  as  it  were,  of  the  i 
working  men  who  are  employed  in  the  great  ! 
works  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  1 
Company.  This  morning  I had  the  pleasure  of 'i 
going  with  the  superintendent  (Mr.  Webb)  I 
through  the  gigantic  and  magnificent  shops  of  I 
the  works,  and  I must  say  that  whether  I saw  'l 
the  men  in  their  working  clothes  and  their  be- i 
grimed  hands  and  smutty  faces,  or  whether  I j 
saw  them  last  night  dressed  in  good  broadcloth,  i| 
and  looking — I was  going  to  say  every  inch  as  ( 
gentlemen,  but  something  better  than  the  mere 
conventional  gentleman — as  independent  mens 
who  do  their  duty,  I confess  I thought  to  myself  I 
that  there  is  uo  country  in  the  world  where 
there  is  so  noble  a class  of  working  men  if  they  j 
have  a fair  chance  offered  them.  When  I said) 
so  to  Mr.  Webb,  he  replied,  ‘ You  must  recollect  i 
that  we  have  a sort  of  corps  d'dlite  here.  We  < 
have  in  our  works  6,000  men,  who  are  the  pick  1 
of  the  working  men  of  the  world.’  I thought  to  (I 
myself  what  the  class  is  capable  of  producing,  : 
under  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  capable  of  • 
producing  elsewhere  if  only  we  could  remove  the  i 
lets  and  hindrances.” 

Ancient  Measure  at  Norwich. — Mr.  J.  D.  1 

Smith,  at  a meeting  of  the  Norwich  Town : 
Council  last  week,  stated  that  among  lumber  : 
stored  in  a chamber  at  the  top  of  the  Guildhall,  I 
the  City  Committee  had  discovered  an  ancient 
bushel  measure  formerly  used  by  the  corpora- 
tion. This  was  a valuable  specimen,  and  would,  I 
if  the  corporation  desired  to  sell  it,  fetch  a : 
sum  of  money.  He,  however,  moved  that  the  t 
measure  be  lent  to  the  trustees  of  the  Norwich 
Museum,  so  that  visitors  to  that  place  could  see  i 
it.  [The  measure,  which  was  brought  into  the  i 
Council. chamber,  is  of  bell  metal,  very  heavy, 
and  in  shape  not  unlike  a cauldron,  except  that  i 
its  sides  are  upright  and  not  curved.  Round  the  : 
outside  of  the  measure  i3  this  inscription,  in 
raised  characters,  in  French  : — “ Henry  VII.,  by  , 
the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England  and  France.”} 
Mr.  Hill  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed 
to;  Mr.  Stanley  remarking  that  it  would  be  : 
placed  with  other  measures  formerly  belonging  : 
to  the  city,  and  would  complete  the  set.  The  : 
City  Surveyor  said  he  had  measured  the  capacity  j 
of  the  vessel,  and  found  it  almost  exactly  the  : 
same  as  that  of  an  imperial  bushel  of  the  present  i 
day.  In  reply  to  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Smith  stated  ’ 
that  several  other  things,  amongst  them  some  : 
valuable  books,  had  also  been  discovered,  con-  ■ 
cerning  which  a report  would  be  made. 

Sea  Wall  and  Esplanade,  Sandgate. — 
The  Local  Board  of  Health  having  made  appli- 
cation to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  per- 
mission  to  borrow  1,5001.  to  pay  for  the  sea-wall  ! 
and  esplanade,  which  have  been  carried  900  1 
yards  further  to  the  westward  this  autumn ; ; 
and  also  for  making  a new  sewage-chamber  at  i 
the  outfall  and  a new  subsidiary  main-drain;  a i 
public  inquiry  was  held  on  Thursday,  21st  inst., 
in  the  Assembly  Room,  respecting  the  above  : 
loan,  by  Major  Hector  Tullock,  the  inspector  : 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  : 
the  purpose.  The  inspector  having  taken  all  the  : 
information  necessary,  visited  the  -works,  and  ’ 
stated  that  he  should  report  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  their  efficiency. 
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New  Bonded  Warehouses,  Kendal..— These 
warehouses,  which  are  being  erected  by  the 
Kendal  Bonded  Warehouses  Company  (Limited), 
are  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Kent, 
a short  distance  above  Stranonsgate  Bridge.  The 
Bite,  which  is  freehold,  was  purchased  by 
the  Kendal  [Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  after- 
wards handed  it  over  to  the  W arehouse  Company, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  for  the 
storing  of  bonded  goods.  The  new  warehouses 
will  include  a free  as  well  as  a bonded  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Stephen  Shaw  is  the  architect.  The 
building  is  200  ft.  long,  108  ft.  in  width,  and  two 
stories  in  height.  The  lower  story,  which  is 
composed  of  vaults  or  cellars,  is  fireproof 
throughout,  and  the  upper  story  is  partially  so. 
The  lower  story  is  arched  over  with  brickwork, 
and  carried  upon  cast-iron  pillars  and  girders. 
The  windows  throughout  arc  of  iron,  and  are 
also  protected  by  strong  stanchions.  The 
building  contains  sixteen  commodious  ware- 
rooms,  four  of  the  largest  being  each  100  ft.  in 
length  by  33  ft.  in  width.  The  warehouses  will 
be  connected  with  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  by  means  of  a siding. 

New  Artesian  Well  at  Leamington. — 

The  contract  for  the  artesian  well,  near  to  the 
Campion  Hills,  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion ; and  was  on  Saturday  formally  inspected 
by  Mr.  Dale,  C.E.,  of  Hull,  the  consulting  engi- 
neer of  the  Leamington  Local  Board  for  the  work. 
The  shaft  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  50  ft., 
and  at  the  bottom  of  this  well  a bore  has  been 
carried  down  for  another  200  ft.,  part  of  the  way 
18  in.,  and  the  remainder  of  the  way  12  in.  in 
diameter.  The  shaft  and  bore,  except  a few 
feet  at  the  surface,  have  passed  through  sand- 
stone. On  Saturday  steps  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  probable  yield  of  water  from  the  well. 
The  shaft  was  first  pumped  dry,  and  then  the 
bore,  which  had  been  closed  up,  was  opened,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  flow  into  the  well.  The 
yield  was  so  abundant  that  the  water  in  the 
capacious  shaft  rose  18  in.  in  a minute,  and 
though  the  “head”  gradually  diminished  as  the 
water  rose  in  the  well,  it  flowed  in  until  it  stood 
at  a total  depth  of  30  ft.  The  computation  made 
on  the  spot  was,  that  as  the  water  rose  18  in.  in 
the  first  minute,  and  a foot  of  the  well  repre- 
sented 320  gallons,  the  yield  in  1,440  minutes — 
or  twenty-four  houi-s — would  be  097,200  gallons. 

Stealing  Timber.  — At  the  Birmingham 
Police  Court  John  James  (32),  foreman,  Bucking- 
ham-street,  and  Henry  Newton  (59),  carpenter, 
Newton. row,  were  charged  with  stealing  a 
quantity  of  timber,  value  25s.,  the  property  of 
Anthony  Cassera,  manufacturer,  Caries-lane. 
The  prosecutor,  who  had  a timber  yard  in  Snow- 
hill,  has  missed  at  various  times  timber, 
and  a few  days  ago  communicated  with  the 
police.  On  the  20th  inBt.  Detective  - sergeant 
Cooper  watched  the  premises,  aud  about  six 
o’clock  he  saw  the  prisoners  with  another  man 
go  on  to  the  wharf  with  a handcart.  Shortly 
after  they  left  with  some  timber  upon  the  cart. 
Later  on  in  the  day  the  officer  arrested  the 
prisoners,  and  on  being  charged  James  admitted 
his  guilt,  but  the  other  man  denied  the  accusa- 
tion. The  third  man  was  afterwards  seen  by 
Cooper,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  the 
timber,  but  had  bought  it,  and  did  not  know  that 
it  was  stolen.  The  prisoner  James  was  in  pro- 
secutor’s employ.  Both  the  prisoners  were 
sentenced  to  three  months’  imprisonment. 

University  Education  in  Sheffield. — The 

movement  which  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Sheffield 
for  affording  University  education  was  inau- 
gurated on  Monday,  by  a meeting  in  the  Cutlers’ 
Hall.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  Mark  Firth)  presided. 
He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  Mr.  S. 
•Roberts,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stacey,  Mr.  H.  Clifton 
Sorby,  the  Rev.  S.  Earnshaw,  the  Rev.  W. 
Moore  Ede,  M.A.  (who  represented  Cam- 
bridge University),  and  Mr.  S.  Cole.  After  a 
lengthy  address,  Mr.  Mundella  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — “That  this  meeting,  having 
heard  Mr.  Ede’s  system  of  education  for  large 
towns  proposed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
highly  approves  of  it,  as  being  eminently 
.suitable  for  this  town,  and  believes  it  confers 
educational  advantages  which  will  be  found 
highly  beneficial  by  all  classes.”  Mr.  Wrigley, 
a delegate  from  the  Sheffield  Trades  Council, 
seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  passed. 

Gymnasium  at  Harrow. — We  are  asked  to 
add  to  our  notice  of  ibis  building,  illustrated  in 
our  last  issue,  that  the  fittings  were  erected  by 
Messrs.  Sparrow  & Charles  Spencer. 


Drainage  of  Sheerness-upon-Sea.  — At  a I 

meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  on  the 
20th  inst.,  Mr.  Prosser  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  improvement  about  to  be  made  in  the 
drainage  system  of  this  town.  The  report  showed 
that  the  committee  had  been  to  a consider- 
able amount  of  trouble  in  the  matter.  It  was  a 
very  lengthy  one,  and  the  surveyor  estimated 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan'proposed  by  the 
committee  would  involve  an  expenditure  of 
2,500 1.  Mr.  Gordon  moved,  and  the  chairman 
seconded,  that  the  report  be  received  and 
adopted,  and  that  the  surveyor  be  instructed  to 
prepare  a plan  and  estimate  previously  to  the 
Board’s  applying  for  permission  to  borrow  the 
money  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  resolution 
was  carried. 

The  Restoration  of  Margate  Parish 
Church. — Since  this  church  was  closed  all  the 
pews  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  the  chancel.  The  committee  appointed 
by  the  vestry  chose  Messrs.  R.  Paramor  & Son 
for  their  work;  but  the  chancel  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
Messrs.  Adcock  having  offered  a somewhat  lower 
tender  for  it,  the  Commissioners  seemed  dis- 
posed  to  give  them  the  chancel  restoration, 
though  the  vicar  was  anxious  that  all  the  work 
should  be  done  by  one  firm.  Messrs.  Paramor  & 
Son  have  since  been  accepted  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  as  contractors  for  the 
chancel,  as  well  as  the  nave  of  the  church.  The 
restoration  of  the  chancel,  therefore,  is  now  in 
full  progress. 

Dangerous  Structures.  — The  case  of 
Cheetham  v.  The  Corporation  of  Manchester  was 
heard  on  the  18th  inst.  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  The  plaintiff  was  the  owner  of  three 
houses  in  Market-street,  and  one  in  Palace-street, 
Manchester;  and  the  question  was  whether  he 
could  recover  from  the  defendants  for  certain 
damage  which  he  had  sustained  in  consequence 
of  their  having  taken  proceedings  in  reference 
to  the  houses  as  dangerous  structures.  Lord 
Coleridge,  after  going  through  the  provisions  of 
the  Manchester  Police  Act,  and  comparing  those 
provisions  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  held  that 
the  proceedings  had  been  quite  regular,  and 
therefore  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to 
recover.  Judgment  for  the  defendants. 

The  New  County  Asylum,  Banstead. — 
At  a meeting  of  magistrates,  at  the  Sessions 
House,  Clerkenwell,  on  the  21st  inst.,  a report 
was  received  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
erect  a third  county  lunatic  asylum  at  Banstead, 
Surrey,  which  stated  that  they  were  actively 
pushing  on  the  works  to  completion.  The  supply 
of  water  in  the  dry  season  had  been  tested,  and 
it  was  found  to  yield  168,000  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  committee  were  also 
making  great  progress  in  the  examination  of  the 
plans  and  estimates  for  the  completion  of  the 
building  for  the  reception  and  occupation  of 
patients.  The  report  was  adopted. 

A National  Sanitary  Association. — The 

interest  excited  by  the  conference  on  sanitary 
reform  held  in  Birmingham  suggested  the  esta- 
blishment of  a National  Sanitary  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  sanitary  science.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  first  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  in 
Birmingham  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year, 
and  that  other  large  towns  shall  be  visited  in 
annual  succession  if  the  proposal  meets  with 
sufficient  support.  A local  committee  will  be 
first  formed,  and  then  a meeting  of  members 
having  been  called,  an  executive,  representing 
all  important  districts,  will  be  elected  to  con- 
sider the  future  business  of  the  association. 

Building  at  Allerton. — The  continued  pros- 
perity of  this  thriving  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural village  is  indicated  by  the  pressing 
demand  for  cottage  dwellings,  notwithstanding 
that  within  the  past  few  months  several  blocks 
of  houses  have  been  built.  To  meet  the  demand 
Messrs.  Robertshaw  & Sons  are  about  to  erect 
thirty  dwellings  forthwith,  to  be  succeeded  by 
others,  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  village,  and 
the  Allerton  Co-operative  Society  intend  also  to 
build  twenty-four  in  that  pleasant  part  of  the 
village  known  as  the  Grange. 

The  Wakefield  Borough  Surveyorship.— 
Mr.  John  Pagan,  assistant  borough  surveyor  of 
Sheffield,  will,  it  is  confidently  expected,  be  ap- 
pointed borough  surveyor  of  Wakefield.  There 
are  about  sixty  applicants  for  the  post,  and  the 
General  Works  Committee  have  resolved  to 
recommend  Mr.  Pagan  for  the  appointment. 


Withdrawal  of  the  Bill  for  Freeing 
Metropolitan  Bridges.  — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  22nd 
inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  stating  that  the  Government 
could  not  consent  to  the  extension  of  the  coal 
and  wine  dues  as  an  equivalent  for  freeing  the 
metropolitan  bridges  from  tolls ; and  a motion 
by  Mr.  Runtz  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  for  freeing 
the  bridges,  so  far  as  regards  Waterloo  Bridge 
after  discussion,  was  withdrawn.  The  Bill  will 
therefore  be  abandoned. 

Eythorne. — The  re-opening  of  the  village 
church  after  restoration  has  taken  place.  The 
Rev.  G.  W.  Seppings,  shortly  after  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  rectory,  undertook  the  work  of 
renovation,  which  has  been  carried  out  at  a cost 
exceeding2,000Z.  It  was  found  necessary  entirely 
to  renew  the  roofs,  and  to  rebuild  the  whole  of 
the  interior,  whilst  several  of  the  windows  have 
been  completely  renewed.  The  walls  have  been 
repaired  in  flint  work,  and  stone  copings  and 
crosses  added  externally. 

The  Drainage  of  Deal. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Council  recently,  the  Drainage  Committee, 
having  considered  the  subject  of  extending  the 
drainage  to  the  remainder  of  the  town,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
same  should  at  once  be  fully  carried  out  and 
completed.  At  the  ensuing  meeting,  Councillor 
Sutton  proposed  that  the  Town  Clerk  should 
apply  for  power  to  borrow  3,500 1.  for  drainage 
purposes,  which  was  seconded  by  Alderman  Ralph, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Borough  Surveyor,  Bradford. — The 

sub-committee  of  the  Finance  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  of  the  Corporation  have  resolved 
to  recommend  that  the  two  offices  of  engineer 
and  borough  surveyor  may  be  separated,  and 
that  Mr.  Allinson  be  appointed  as  borough  sur- 
veyor, and  that  a waterworks  manager  be 
appointed  at  a salary  of  400Z.  a year.  Mr.  Allin- 
son has  for  the  past  twelve  months  discharged 
the  duties  of  borough  surveyor. 

Sinking  of  the  Hythe  Railway  Station. — 
Notwithstanding  that  this  station  has  been 
underpinned  with  masses  of  concrete  and  stone 
walliDg  to  the  depth  of  20  ft.,  aud  in  some  spots 
40  ft.,  and  although  there  are  piles  53  ft.  long 
driven  under  it,  it  still  continues  to  sink.  The 
treacherous  wealden  clay  of  the  locality  seems 
to  be  of  little  more  consistency  than  “ butter,” 
and  wherever  a weight  is  placed  upon  it,  it 
“spews”  out. 

Proposed  Extension  of  Margate  Jetty. — 

The  desire  to  effect  this  has  not  been  abandoned 
by  the  directors  of  the  Pier  and  Harbour 
Company.  At  the  meeting  held  last  week  the 
question  was  again  under  consideration,  and 
the  engineer  (Mr.  G.  G.  Page)  was  present. 
Two  or  three  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the 
work  were  opened,  and  we  hear  that  there  was 
but  little  difference  between  the  estimates. 

Councils  of  Arbitration. — The  Trades  Con. 
gress  again  met  at  Liverpool,  on  Saturday,  when 
the  subject  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  in 
cases  of  dispute  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed was  considered,  and  a resolution  was 
proposed  to  the  effect  that  local  Boards  or 
councils  of  arbitration  should  be  established  in 
the  chief  industrial  oentres  of  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  furtherance  of  friendly  settlements 
of  disputes.  This  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  or- 
dinary meeting  of  the  society  for  the  year  1875 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  February 
next,  in  the  Society’s  hall.  The  president  for 
1874,  Mr.  William  Macgeorge,  will  present  the 
premiums  awarded  for  papers  read  during  the 
year ; and  the  president  for  1875,  Mr.  John 
Henry  Adams,  will  deliver  his  inaugural 
address. 

Wood  Paving  for  Piccadilly. — The  Vestry 
of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Leigh,  of  No.  138,  Piccadilly,  to 
pay  the  cost  of  laying  wood  paving  in  Piccadilly, 
between  Park-lane  and  Hamilton-place.  The 
work  is  to  be  commenced  at  once,  and  the  sur- 
veyor has  been  directed  to  proceed  with  the 
work  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  amount  is 
estimated  at  812Z. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  January  18th,  the  adjourned 
discussion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Knollys, 
entitled  “The  Landlord  and  Tenant  Question,” 
was  resumed,  and,  after  a long  debate,  again 
adjourned  until  next  meeting. 
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Shirley  Churcli,  Southampton. — A gift 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  William  Haigh  and  Mrs. 
W.  Haigh  for  the  warming  of  this  church ; this 
will  be  effected  by  hot  water,  and  the  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Milsom  and  Mr.  Richards. 
The  cost  will  be  about  170Z.,  th&.whole  of  which 
will  be  defrayed  by  the  donors. 

Royal  Society  of  Artists,  Birmingham. 

The  annual  exhibition  has  closed  after  a very 
successful  season.  The  sales  during  the  season 
were  as  follows  : — General  sales,  4,327 1.  14s. ; 
Art  Union  sales,  783f.  4s. ; total,  5,110Z.  18s. 
224  pictures  were  thus  disposed  of.  No  less  than 
37,260  persons  visited  the  rooms  during  the  past 
few  months. 

Sale  of  Margaret  Chapel,  Bath. — This 
building,  for  a long  series  of  years  used  for 
Divine  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England,  was  sold  by  Messrs.  Knight  & Son,  at 
their  rooms  in  Milsom-street,  on  the  19th  inst., 
to  Mr.  William  Duck,  of  this  city,  for  1,9501. 
The  building  is  likely  to  be  converted  into  a 
skating  rink. 

National  Association  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. — The  establishment  of  a National 
Association  of  Carpenters  and  JoinerB  was  cele- 
brated by  a dinner  held  at  the  Woolpeck  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  Mayor 
presided,  and  there  were  also  present  Alderman 
Hawkes,  Dr.  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle. 

Proposed  Docks  for  Wisbeach.— A large 
meeting  of  ratepayers  was  held  at  Wisbeach  last 
week,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  proposing  a 
Bill  in  Parliament  applying  for  powers  to  con- 
struct docks  at  Wisbeach.  The  Bill  is  proposed 
by  the  Wisbeach  Docks  Company.  A resolution 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  adopted. 

University  Education  for  Working  Men. 

A gentleman,  whose  name  is  unknown,  has  made 
a gift  of  10,OOOZ.  for  the  promotion  of  university 
education  among  the  working  classes  of  Not- 
tingham. 

Masonic  Temple  in  Rome. — It  is  said  that 
a Masonic  temple  is  to  be  solemnly  inaugurated 
in  Rome  next  month.  It  is  understood  the  ooca- 
Bion  will  be  one  of  very  great  pomp. 

Swindon. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a church 
and  schools  at  Gorsehill,  Swindon,  a new  village 
recently  sprang  up,  for  the  accommodation  of 
railway  employes. 


TENDERS 

For  building  three  warehouses.  B -vis  Marks.  St.  Mary 
Axe,  exclusive  of  cranes,  lifts,  fittings,  &c.  Mr.  H.  II. 
Collin9,  architect 


Honeywell  . 
Scrivener  k White.., 
M'  reland  & Nixon  .. 

Kelly,  Bros 

Thorne  & Co 

Mortar  

Brass ...  

Newman  & Mann  ... 
Bayes  & Kama,  e ... 
Manley  & Rogers  ... 

Merritt  & Ashby 

Kirk  & Co 

Oliver  (accepted)  .. 


,.  £19,919 
..  19, *18 

..  17,999 
..  17,950 
..  17,500 
..  17,330 
. 10,925 

..  16,959 
..  16,700 
..  10,645 
..  16,150 
..  14,940 

..  14,375 


For  constructing  and  making  roads  and  sewers,  Thorn- 
ton Heath,  for  Mr.  J.  8hurp.  Messrs.  Toy  & Franks, 
surveyors  : — 

Moore  & Co £6S>  0 0 1 

Dover,  8ons,  & Co 366  3 1 

Barns 325  0 0 

Lake  300  0 0 

Goodair 295  0 0 

Craker  271  0 0 

Porter  (accepted)  227  10  0 1 


For  stable  at  Ilainanlt  House,  Chigwell,  Es3e: 
T.  Blundell.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architct 
Palmer  (accepted)  £281  C 


For  general  repairs  to  the  London  Orph  n Asylnm, 
Lower  Clapton,  fo  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 
Messrs.  A.  A C.  llarston,  architects  : — 

Dcnbeigh  £1,279  0 0 

Dixon 1,185  0 0 

Derby 1,049  0 0 

TV  aid  ram  999  0 0 

Barber,  Son,  & Lutwyche 955  0 0 

Wadsworth  (accepted)  939  0 0 

Engineering  Work  and  Laundry  and  Kitchen  Fittings. 
Fraser,  Bros,  (accepted)  £853  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Home  in  the  East 
Reformatory  School,  Old  Ford,  Middlesex.  Messrs. 
A.  & C.  Hurston,  architects  : — 

Johnson £989  0 0 

Hearle  & Son  985  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop 931  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Nos.  19  and  20,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  for  Messrs.  McIntyre  & Co.  Mr.  T.  C.  Clark, 
architect : — 

Internal.  External. 

Clarke  & Brnssey £633  0 0 ...  £203  0 0 

Kiddle  & Son' 525  0 0 ...  209  0 0 

Heepa  517  0 0 ...  198  0 0 

Greenwood  & Son*  ...  195  0 0 ...  165  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  alterations  to  premises,  No.  6,  Lowndes-terrace. 

Mr.  F.  Dover,  architect 

Thompson  & Smith £763  0 0 

Turreil  655  0 0 

Laogmcad  & Wav  650  0 0 

Salter 625  0 0 

Taylor 619  0 O 

Wagner  697  0 0 


For  works  at  Hythe  Church.  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  archi- 
tect : — 

Shearburn £6,049  0 0 

Gaskin  & Godden 6,159  6 0 

Adcock  5,991  18  0 

Wilson 4,325  0 0 


For  new  monastery  at  Highgate.  Mr.  F.  W.  Taske, 
architect: — 

Grimwood  & Son  (accepted). 


For  warehouses,  London- wall : — 

Carle 

Rivctt  

Crossley 

Crabb  

Foster 

Newman  & Mann  

Sharpington  & Colo 

Brown 

Scrivener  & White 

Orrmwood  & Sons 

Cook  & Green  


6,963  0 
6,950  0 
6,934  0 
6,900  0 
6,889  0 
6,840  0 
6,788  0 
6,713  0 
6,666  0 


For  fonndations  of  the  new  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Whitechapel.  Mr.  E.  C.  Lee,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett  : — 

Mocey £1,199  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  1.141  0 0 

Condor 3.996  0 0 

Locas,  Bros 3,965  0 0 

F.nnor  3,925  0 0 

Holland  A Hauneu 3,613  0 0 

Jacobs 3,600  0 0 

Gammon  & Sons  3,541  0 0 

Chappell  (accepted)  3,492  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  buildings,  for  lying-in 
and  infants’  wards,  inclusive  of  credit  for  materials  on 
the  site,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Puncras. 
Mr.  II.  11.  Bridgman,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
W . Barnett  a F.  Thomson  — 

0 0 


Stamp  £ Bowtle  

Moreland  & Nixon 

McLacblan  & Son  

Nightingale  

£6,839 

6,747 

6,545 

6,393 

8,300 

Tarrant  

6.227 

Timewell 

6,200 

Crockett 

6,187 

Merritt  & Ashb/  

(j.lbl 

Hunt  

6,069 

Willscn,  B-os 

6,059 

Niblelt  A Sons 

6,995 

Ward  

6,992 

Thompson  

5,932 

Elkington  

6,890 

Grimwood  & Sons  

T. 5*749 

Toms  

6,619 

Aitchiaon  & Walker  (accepted)*  5,2-45 

* But  for  a 
been  5,4451. 


1 error  in  the  cast  this  tender  would  have 


Tenders  for  five  warehouses,  Queen  Victoria-street. 
Mr.  J.  Wimble,  architect : — 

Sub-basement  extra. 

Brass  £14  242  £850 

Colls  13,260  739 

Kilby  13,177  890 

Newman  & Mann  ...  13,155  716 

Berivenir  & White  ...  13, <’65  772 

W.  &F.  Croakor 12,939  790 

Mortar  12,9 1 7 790 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Swings,  Bars,  Sway  Pales,  Ac.— We  depart  from  our  usual  custom 
to  say,  in  reply  to  more  tlian  one  inquirer,  that  thiugs  of  this  sort 
are  made  by  Messrs.  Geo.  SpeDcer  4 Co.  late  Snoxell  4 Spencer. 
Ho  ward's -buildings,  St.  Luke'9,  E.C.  ; also  by  Messrs.  Sparrow  & 
Spencer,  Piccadilly. 

M.  J C.-C.  G.  — S.— 5V.  T.— J.  G.  & Sen.— H.  S.-i  J.  L. — Mr.  T. — 
Dr.  G.— G & Co.— A.  F.— W.  T.  & F.— W.  H.  O.—  U.— G.  P.— E.  H.— 
J.  A.  K.-M.  U.— F.  E.  T.-P.  R.— T.  N.— J.  C.— J.  M.-S.  4 S.— 
H.  H.  B. — A.  G. — M.  I.— C.  C.  (we  have  already  protested  against  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  old  Toll-house  in  Yarmouth).— F.  G. 
(the  law  on  the  subject  is  still  doubtful.  The  question  is  disenssod  at 
some  length  in  a previous  volume  of  the  Builder). — W.  A.  (premium 
offend  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  has  been  awarded). — M.  (ditto). — 
O.  M.  (we  could  not  advocate  the  plan).— B.  L.  (next  week). 

Enlargement  of  Foresters'  Hall.—  In  reply  to  W.  L.  G.  and  Messrs. 
L.  4 P.  we  are  informed  that  the  particulars  given  in  our  last  number 
are  perfectly  correct.  The  deslgu  mentioned  has  been  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  committee  for  adoption. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- Situations  I Sitnations 

Wanted.  Vacant, 
r nnder  . . 2a.  Gd.  4s.  6d. 
in  words)..  0s.  6d.  | Os.  6d. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  resident! 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payabl  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  8s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  PoBt  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER. 


Asphalts. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.} 


TRELOAR  & SONS, 


Manufacturers  of 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.lIL 
on  THURSDAY. 
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HE  crisp  snow  crackles 
beneath  the  feet  as  we 
speed  away  through 
the  keen  wintry  blast 
along  the  Rochester- 
road,  past  such  scenes 
of  rare  beauty  as 
Charles  Dickens  loved 
to  depict.  Far  away 
from  the  hill  tops, 
stretching  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  as  fair 
a scene  as  any  in 
England ; woods  of  hazel  and  hop  plantations, 
fmit  orchards  and  smooth  meadows,  with  the 
dark  Medway  winding  through  the  garden  of 
Kent,  now  all  wrapped  in  a mantle  of  purest  snow. 
In  the  distance  rolls  the  smoko  from  some  busy 
factory  far  to  the  right.  Up  the  Blopes  of  the 
rising  ground  the  sombre  cedars  and  yews  wave 
their  plumes  of  snow ; whilst  the  rioh  and 
brilliant  sunset  from  the  west  tints  the  whole 
face  of  nature  with  a rosy  hue.  As  the  grey 
mists  rise  up  from  the  low  lands  enveloping  the 
quaint  old  streets  in  a haze,  we  enter  our  “ Inn 
of  ye  Faire  Maide,”  and  over  a cosy  fire  and 
cheerful  cup  talk  with  “ mino  host  ” of  the  old- 
fashioned  winter  returned  again. 

Maidstone,  the  chief  town  of  West  Kent,  is 
plausibly  presumed  to  be  the  Vagniacce  of  the 
Roman  period,  and  from  very  early  times,  from 
its  position  between  London  and  the  Continent, 
must  have  enjoyed  long  epochB  of  prosperity, 
and  a history  far  beyond  any  written  records 
now  extant.  As  there  are  “ Bormons  in  stones,” 
so  the  Romano-British  remains — the  cemeteries 
of  past  reons — and  Druidical  cromlechs  scattered 
round  about  the  locality,  speak  of  Medweg- 
ston,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Saxons  as  a 
district  of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  scenes  of 
busy  haunts  of  our  ancestors  the  aborigines. 
Maidstone,  whose  population  is  stated  at  27,000 
souls,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Medway  on 
hilly  ground,  and  is  intersected  by  four  main 
thoroughfares.  A modern  suburb,  Westborough, 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
stream,  and  approached  by  a substantial  old 
bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  river,  an  ecclesias- 
tical gift. 

There  are  few  towns  that  can  vie  with  Maid- 
stone  in  picturesque  beauty,  with  its  quaint 
lanes  and  streets,  gabled  and  decorated  build- 
ings  of  centuries  ago  that  may  have  been  silent 
witnesses  of  the  rising  of  Wyatt’s  standard  of 
rebellion  against  Queen  Mary,  and  the  execu- 
tions that  followed  in  the  market-place,  and  of 
the  sharp  encounter  that  Fairfax  experienced 
when  he  stormed  the  town  in  1648.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  buildings  date  back  many  centuries 
beyoud  these  times,  and  are  still  objects  not 
only  of  interesting  antiquity  but  likewise  of  pre- 
sent usefulness.  A noble  structure — one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  parish  churches  in  the  realm- 
is  All  Saints’  Church  ; rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  Archbishop  Courtenay,  who  it  is 
thought  lies  buried  here.  Many  interesting  re- 
mains are  found  within  the  building,  consisting 
of  monuments,  brasses,  figures,  and  paintings — 


some  in  excellent  preservation, — and  especially  a 
number  of  oak-carved  stalls  with  hinged  seats 
formerly  used  by  the  college  monks,  now  black 
with  age.  One  of  the  wall  paintings  over  a 
tomb  near  the  vestry  entrance  to  the  church  is 
curiously  dentated  and  disfigured  as  if  hacked 
with  swords.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
from  very  early  times  had  a residence  here,  and 
within  a few  yards  of  the  church  stands  the 
Archiepiscopal  Palace  in  a Btate  of  good  preser- 
vation, and  now  used  as  private  residences. 
Arohbishop  Ufford  began  to  rebuild  the  palace  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  subsequent  Primates 
added  to  it  from  time  to  time.  Besides  the  hos- 
pital or  college  of  the  thirteenth  century  attached 
to  the  church  are  several  buildings  of  interest 
adjoining,  which  may  have  been  occupied  in  con. 
nexion  with  the  palace  or  college,  but  of  which 
little  now  is  known.  They  are  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion, and  are  in  fair  condition  without. 

A pleasing  view  is  obtained  of  the  river  and 
adjacent  grounds,  from  the  churchyard.  A 
remnant  of  a still  earlier  building, — the  Hospital 
for  Pilgrims, — is  incorporated  with  the  modern 
St.  Peter’s  Church. 

One  of  the  chief  of  the  numerous  objects  of 
interest  to  the  student  or  tourist  the  town 
possesses  is  the  ancient  structure,  Chillington 
Manor-house,  in  St.  Faith’s,  devoted  to 
worthy  purpose,  a museum  and  free  library,  con- 
taining 3,500  volumes,  many  of  them  rare  works, 
besides  choice  antiquarian,  geological,  and  other 
collections,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most 
valuable  county  museums. 

The  old-fashioned  inns,  of  which  several  re- 
main, with  their  long  histories  far  back  beyond 
the  old  coaching-days,  are  models  of  comfort ; at 
one  of  these  that  inveterate  gossiper,  Pepys, 
once  stayed,  and  gives  some  account  of  it  in  his 
diary. 

That  times  are  prosperous  with  the  Maid- 
stonians,  the  handsome,  commodious,  well-filled 
business  houses  would  Bhow ; many  of  them  in 
their  appointments  and  capaciousness  vie  with 
metropolitan  establishments.  Of  the  town-hall, 
and  its  artistically  decorated  council-chamber ; 
of  their  breweries  and  their  wholesome  ales, 
with  the  full  flavour  of  the  Kentish  hops;  of  the 
paper-mills  ; of  the  county  gaol,  barracks, 
schools,  charities,  associations,  hospitals,  and 
modern  churches,  we  have  no  space  to  treat  of ; 
nor  of  the  numbers  of  local  newspapers,  the 
many  houses  of  entertainment  and  refreshment 
for  man  and  beast,  and  the  long  string  of  country 
carriers  who  patronise  them,  finding  occupation, 
notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  two  lines  of  rail- 
way, and  a seaboard  and  inland  river. 

Maidstone  has  clean  streets  and  well-kept 
pavements,  and  outwardly  all  the  appearances 
of  a neat  model  town.  Let  us  penetrate  beneath 
this  thin  surface  crust,  and  see  what  it  covers. 
In  other  words,  let  us  ascertain  if  the  homes  of 
the  people  are  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  sani. 
tary  provisions,  whether  public  or  private,  are 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the  day. 

Many  of  the  streets  in  the  newer  parts  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  owing  to  the  undulating 
contour  of  the  ground,  present  an  effective  ap- 
pearance, which  is  heightened  by  the  absence  of 
sameness  of  design  characteristic  of  modern 
street  architecture.  The  West  Borough  is  a fine 
open  healthy  suburb,  lying  on  high  ground. 
Bower-plaoe,  West-place,  and  Prospect-cottages 
seem  well-favoured  spots,  where  the  sick  and 
mortality  rates  ought  to  be  low,  and  no  doubt 
are,  if  the  pristine  custom  here  in  vogue  of 
sinking  wells  and  privy  cesspits  convenient  to 
each  other  and  the  back-doors  of  the  houses,  is 
not  more  powerful  for  evil  than  the  effort  of  kind 
nature  and  the  ozone-charged  air  are  for  good. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  well  sewered, 
but  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  by 
direct  discharge  into  the  river,  or  into  the 
streams  contributing  to  it,  is  an  evil  one.  The 
plan  of  dealing  with  fcecal  matter  is  in  a great 


measure  the  cesspit  or  privy  system,  and  there 

are  possibly  few  water-closets  in  the  town  ; yet 
we  know  from  experience  that  the  constituents 
of  sewage,  and  the  amount  of  stercoraceous 
matter  it  contains,  vary  very  little  from 
the  sewage  of  the  water-closet  towns.  Hence 
to  turn  this  filth  into  the  Medway  and  the  Len, 
— streams  noted  in  old  times  for  their  purity, — 
wholly  in  an  untreated  manner,  is  simply  to 
convert  them  into  foul  carriers.  Although  not 
much  smell  was  emitted  from  the  water  on  the 
day  of  inspection,  owing  to  the  intense  frost 
prevailing,  there  was  yet  sufficient  to  show  that 
in  summer  the  foul  vapours  arising  must 
be  well  nigh  unbearable, — indeed,  some  of  those 
living  on  the  spot  said  it  often  is  so.  The  un- 
pleasantness and  evil  tendency  of  the  Len  loaded 
with  impurity  flowing  slowly  through  a thickly- 
populated  part  of  the  town,  must  be  sore  to 
those  who  have  to  endure  it.  The  huge  dis- 
charge from  paper-mills,  breweries,  and  other 
manufactories  into  these  streams  is  a crying 
shame  and  disgrace  to  our  sanitary  legislature, 
being  thick  with  putrescible  matter.  We  viewed 
one  stream  in  particular,  poured  from  a paper- 
mill,  of  thick,  brown -coloured  fluid,  containing 
much  more  solid  ingredients  than  average 
sewage,  all  conveyed  direct  into  the  canalised 
river  without  filtration  or  attempt  at  purifying. 
A glance  at  the  position  occupied  by  Maidstone 
would  show  that  all  the  sewage  and  foul  waters 
from  manufacturing  trades  now  passing  in  open 
streams  could  be  collected  into  one  intercepting 
sewer,  built  parallel  with  the  river,  and  con- 
veyed away  from  it  to  a convenient  distance 
below  the  town,  and  there,  treated  by  land  irri- 
gation, downward  filtration,  or  chemical  process, 
and  again  diverted  into  the  stream,  cleansed  of 
its  foulness,  and  utilised. 

From  the  very  slight  declivity  of  the  Medway 
towards  the  sea,  pumping  operations  would  bo 
necessary  to  raise  the  sewago  to  be  treated  to 
the  requisite  level ; nevertheless,  by  a judicious 
planning  of  the  intercepting  sewer  some  of  it 
might  be  carried  to  the  place  of  treatment  by 
gravitation,  and  so  lessen  the  working  costs 
of  application.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
the  Looal  Board  have  now  and  then  turned 
their  attention  to  seeking  remedial  measures, 
but  matters  remain  in  statu  quo  so  far  as 
their  appliance  goes.  It  would  appear  further 
that  an  old  and  long-ago  condemned  plan 
of  treatment, — that  of  WickBteed’s  lime  pro- 
cess,— i8  talked  about  by  the  authorities  as  the 
now  proposed  method  of  dealing  with  the  local 
sewage.  If  this  is  so, — which,  by  the  way,  we 
should  prefer  to  doubt,— the  improvement  in- 
tended to  be  effected  is  likely  to  be  delusive,  and 
the  existing  nuisance  merely  transported  from 
one  part  of  the  river  to  another ; for  of  all  the 
schemes  introduced  for  tho  amelioration  of  the 
sewage  difficulty,  we  do  not  remember  one 
which  has  so  signally  failed  in  the  object  sought, 
in  its  attempt  to  produce  a pure  effluent  water, 
as  that  by  the  use  of  lime  per  se.*  Many  wells 
exist  in  the  town,  and  from  some  the  water  is 
made  use  of  for  culinary  purposes.  The  water 
they  hold  may  be  good  in  a few,  but  the  con- 
ditions by  which  too  many  of  them  are  sur- 
rounded render  it  difficult  for  the  waters  to 
maintain  their  purity  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
The  teachings  of  many  years,  and  the  watchings 
in  many  places,  show  that,  however  clear  and 
sparkling  to  the  eye,  well  waters  surrounded  by 
surface  dirt,  in  proximity  to  cesspools,  and 
within  a few  yards  of  overflowing  privies  and 
foul  gutters,  cannot  be  wholesome  to  imbibe. 
The  inevitable  day  of  dirt-disease  and  sudden 
deaths  may  be  delayed  months  or  even  years, 
but  it  surely  comes.  As  this  is  the  condition  of 
wells  we  are  personally  witness  of,  it  behoves 
those  who  are  responsible  to  take  heed  in  time. 
The  town  is  further  furnished  with  water  by  a 
public  company  under  the  constant  system,  with 

* See  ante , vol.  xxix.,  p.  779. 
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some  exceptions,  and  at  high  pressure,  of  which 
pirt  of  the  townspeople  avail  themselves.  Mut- 
tjringswere  audible  in  various  quarters  touching 
tie  quality  of  this  supply,  and  as  it  is  a ques- 
t on  that  ought  to  be  above  suspicion,  the  re- 
sponsible officers  would  do  well  to  finally  set  the 
ma  tsr  at  rest.  For  our  own  part,  we  negatively 
saw  nothing  against  the  character  of  the  water. 

Inspection  of  the  dwellings  and  surroundings 
of  many  houses  of  the  labouring  and  artizan 
people  reveals  that  Maidstone, — which,  in  some 
aspects,  like  Eastern  towns,  looks  better  from 
a distance  than  when  viewed  close  at  hand, — is 
deficient  in  administering  the  laws  of  health, 
and  by  dissection  much  of  its  beauty  vanishes 
into  thin  air,  leaving  a bleared  image  mistily 
impressed  on  the  vision  of  mind. 

Ascending  the  hill  from  Bovil,  are  a number 
of  Bmall  rows  and  courts  of  cottages  on  the  left, 
the  homes  of  workpeople  in  the  locality.  In  one 
row,  Rayfields,  the  necessaries  and  merely  super- 
ficial cesspools  belonging  to  them  lie  back  a few 
yards  from  the  doors  of  the  dwellings  in  the 
little  plots  of  gardens  on  high  ground  ; these 
were  in  a shocking  condition,  and  overflowing 
with  abominations  towards  the  cottages  to  a 
gutter  and  dilapidated  pavement  running  about 
a yard  from  the  doors.  At  ono  end  of  the  gutter 
and  yard,  is  a well  of  water,  which  presented  all 
the  appearance  of  impurity  and  coutaminatioD, 
probably  from  the  privies  referred  to.  In  an 
adjoining  yard  the  conditions  for  health  are  even 
worse,  for  besides  the  garbage  kicked  about  the 
yard,  the  pump  is  by  the  side  of  a cesspit,  if 
not,  indeed,  right  over  it.  In  the  Close,  Upper 
Stone-street,  are  vile  abominations,  and  all 
attempts  at  decency  are  cast  aside  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  privies  are  tumble-down  shants, 
and  overflowing  to  a lower  level,  where  is 
Langley-row,  claimed  by  the  Cottage  Improve- 
ment Society.  This  Association  is  evidently 
doing  much  good,  to  which  we  attest  witness,  and 
has  the  power,  properly  directed,  of  doing  con- 
siderably more.  In  place  of  the  old  dirty  evil- 
smelling privies,  here  are  erected  neat  new  brick 
closets,  connected  with  the  town  sewer,  not  too 
near  the  inhabited  parts,  and  yet  convenient. 
The  Society  will,  no  doubt,  in  good  time,  pro- 
vide these  closets  with  water,  and  instead  of 
sealing  up  the  sewer  with  the  closet  syphons, 
may  see  the  wisdom — apparently  not  attempted 
by  the  Local  Board — of  commencing  a system 
of  sewer  ventilation  from  the  bends  of  soil-pipes 
up  through  the  roof,  and  so  turn  the  sewer- gases 
into  the  outer  air  in  place  of  the  interior  of 
the  houses  by  the  Bink-pipe,  as  we  discovered 
was  the  case  in  nine-tenths  of  the  houses  visited. 
Of  course  a society  established  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  homes  of  the  people,  will  not 
permit  the  town  sewers  to  long  continue  to  ven- 
tilate themselves  into  the  interior  of  their  houses, 
and  will  effectually  prevent  a recurrence  by  some 
such  device,  avoiding  aerial  connexion  between 
the  drains  and  house,  as  terminating  the  slop-pipe 
on  the  outside  over  a trapped  grating,  or  into  an 
open  channel.  Moreover,  the  Association  will 
no  doubt  further  provide  some  more  convenient 
receptacle  for  the  house  refuse  of  ashes  and 
garbage,  and  other  sundry  accumulations  in 
quantity,  than  by  heaping  it  against  the  house 
side  at  the  back  door,  as  is  now  the  unfortunate 
practice,  and  for  frequent  removals.  Referring 
to  the  town  sewers  again,  it  is  evident  that  the 
want  of  a system  of  ventilation  is  incurring 
great  risk,  and  should  be  forthwith  attended  to. 
The  house  sinks  are  provided  with  the  common 
loose  bell-traps,  which  the  folks  here  are  just  as 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  to  put  out  of  place, 
forgetting  to  put  them  in  again,  as  are  the 
people  of  other  towns  where  the  system  remains, 
for  convenience  of  scouring  down,  or  disposing 
of  sci-aps  so  muoh  easier  to  wash  down  the  drain 
than  to  pick  up  from  the  sink.  This  suggests  the 
thought  whether  it  might  not  be  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  place  sewer  air  and  other 
mischievous  matters  as  much  beyond  the  reach, 
for  evil,  of  careless  housewives  or  maids,  and  of 
wiser  people,  too,  for  that  matter,  as  is  enacted 
in  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  poisons  and 
noxious  drugs,  and  only  comeatable  under 
equally  stringent  restrictions  ? No  one  could 
possibly  imagine  that  Maidstone  has  the  benefit 
of  the  Public  Health  Acts,  or  that  a Local  Board 
is  established  with  duly  appointed  officers,  or 
that  a Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  responsibly 
in  charge  of  the  town,  if  judged  from  the  dis- 
graceful  state  of  the  back  parts  of  such  places 
as  Bristowe’s-yard  and  Thorner’s-yard.  Nothing 
can  be  viler  than  the  yards  in  those  spots  strewed 
with  filth  and  dirt,  and  the  privies  smeared  with 
ordure,  setting  at  defiance  all  attempts  at 


decency  or  morality.  In  the  midst  of  one  of 
these  yards  is  a pump,  from  which  the  domestic 
water  is  provided ; the  appearance  of  this 
beverage  is  not  especially  inviting,  and  its  quality 
cannot  be  improved  by  percolations  from  the 
ubiquitous  privy  receptacles  adjoining. 

Considerable  improvements  on  the  foregoing 
are  Kingsman’s-yard,  and  a row  of  houses 
opposite,  which  are  altogether  of  a cleaner  de- 
scription, but  not  quite  free  from  such  sanitary 
defects  as  conveniences  overflowing  with  putrid 
soil,  and  untrapped  eink-pipes  inside  the  build- 
ings. Many  good  houses  are  found  in  Kingsley- 
road,  Mclville-road,  and  other  streets, — clean, 
nice-looking  dwellings,  with  pleasant  fronts, 
trim  gardens,  and  well-swept  yards.  Neverthe- 
less, here  and  there  foul  smeared  privies  point  to 
the  personal  habits  of  some  of  the  people  as 
debasing.  Whilst  in  many  of  the  houses  the 
mingling  of  sewer  air  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  rooms, — plainly  perceptible  by  day  when 
doors  are  often  open  and  more  vigorous  currents 
prevail,  it  may  be  neutralising  danger, — must  at 
night,  when  bolts  and  snaps  are  drawn  close, 
when  fires  burn  out  and  ventilation  is  minimised, 
when  the  master  of  the  house  confidently  secures 
his  family  against  intrusion,  — then  steadily 
creeps  forth  from  the  unguarded  sink-stone  the 
lurking  thief, — worst  of  all  burglars, — who  robs 
the  household  of  the  greatest  of  all  blessings, 
health  and  sound  constitutions. 

The  Superintendent  of  Police  on  whom  de- 
volves  the  duty  of  inspecting  common  lodging 
houses  would  do  well  to  give  heed  to  their  sani- 
tary and  social  requirements.  Several  houses  of 
this  kind  were  visited,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  average  specimen  : — At  the  low  and  easy 
rate  of  threepence,  the  tramp,  the  costermonger, 
the  door-to-door  hawker,  or  any  of  the  frater- 
nity patronising  such  establishments,  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  half  a bed,  and  for  a trifle  more 
a whole  one  if  so  disposed  and  numbers  admit  of 
it,  and  180  to  200  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  Two 
rooms  are  set  apart  on  each  flat  for  accommo- 
dation of  single  lodgers — one  for  male  and  one 
for  female,  in  chambers  averaging  6 ft.  to  7 ft. 
high,  and  1,000  ft.  to  1,500  ft.  capacity.  Others 
again  are  used  by  married  couples,  and  upon  the 
whole  of  the  doors  of  the  sleeping  apartmests, 
whether  male  or  female,  single  or  married, 
not  a hasp,  bolt,  lock,  or  fastening  of  any 
kind  whatever  is  to  be  seen.  These  are  simply 
boxes  holding  six  or  eight  persons,  without  a fire- 
place or  provision  for  ventilation  of  the  rudest 
description — stuffy,  stifling  places,  filled  with  a 
loathsome  atmosphere,  which  many  hours  after 
the  sleepers  had  arose  and  departed  was  enough 
to  induce  nausea  and  headache ! What  must 
be  the  permanent  effect  upon  the  health  of  those 
who  are  compelled  to  pass  whole  nights  in  such 
dens,  let  us  ask  of  those  in  authority,  should 
they  awake  from  the  lethe  of  apathy,  and  who 
alone  are  morally  if  not  legally  responsible  to 
the  country,  and  far  more  so  than  the  mere 
tenant,  who  from  crass  ignorance  may  know  no 
better  than  to  crowd  his  victims  into  rooms  to 
which  God’s  pure  air  cannot  enter  to  carry  off 
the  effete  matter  oozed  from  doubtless  unclean 
bodies  ? 

As  we  have  said,  Maidstone  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  prettiest  of  our  English  country 
towns,  surrounded  by  a rich  and  luxuriant  vale, — 
a veritable  garden  of  Eden, — with  a glorious 
past,  a prosperous  present,  and,  as  well-wishers, 
we  hope  a future  more  transcendent  still;  but 
as  we  have  shown,  faithfully  we  believe,  with 
blemishes  Berious  and  deep-rooted,  which  the 
inhabitants  would  do  well  to  dig  out  and  eradicate 
at  any  cost.  When  we  look  around  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  each  day’s 
experience  teaches  us  that  a town  ignoring  the 
fair  warnings  of  the  sanitary  reformer  incurs  a 
risk  from  which  there  will  be  a sudden  and  rude 
awaking.  Let  Maidstone  hence  take  heed  and 
give  ear,  whilst  trusting  to  invigorating  breezes 
from  sunny  downs,  and  fail  not  to  drive  deep  and 
quickly  the  lance  into  festering  sores  ere  the 
disease  of  dirt  be  upon  her  with  all  its  fell 
results ! 


Manslaughter  against  a Manufacturer. — 

An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  boiler  explosion 
which  occurred  at  the  works  of  Mr.  George 
Hides’s  cutlery  manufactory,  Sheffield,  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  was  concluded  last  week.  The  cause 
of  the  explosion  was  a corrosion  of  one  of  the 
plates  induced  by  a leakage.  A verdict  of  man- 
slaughter was  returned  against  Mr.  Hides,  the 
jury  believing  that  he  had  not  had  the  boiler 
attended  to  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 


SPECIMENS  OF  MODERN  FRENCH 
DECORATION. 

We  have  on  a previous  occasion  noticed  the 
work  in  which,  under  the  title  of  “ Architecture 
privee  an  XIXme  Siccle,”  that  indefatigable 
labourer,  M.  Cmsar  Daly,  has  undertaken  to 
illustrate  completely  the  characteristics  of 
French  domestic  architecture  of  the  present 
day.  The  first  two  volumes,  dealing  respec- 
tively with  planning  and  ensemble  of  design,, 
and  with  technical  and  artistic  detail,  have  been 
some  little  time  before  the  public,  and  in  the 
third  and  concluding  volume,  a considerable 
portion  of  which*  is  now  published,  we  have 
chromo-lithographed  illustrations  of  internal 
coloured  decoration,  taken  from  work  executed 
mostly  by  Paris  decorative  painters  under  the 
direction  of  Paris  architects.  The  plates  are- 
executed  with  a carefulness  of  delineation  and  a 
brilliancy  of  colour  which  renders  it  possible  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  the  work  represented 
almost  as  well  as  by  actual  inspection  of  it. 

The  illustrations,  as  far  as  at  present  published 
(four  parts,  out  of  the  ten  which  are  to  complet& 
the  series)  include  decorations  of  walls  and 
ceilings  for  rooms  of  different  descriptions; 
dining-room,  study,  boudoir,  and  bath-room  am 
all  represented ; the  designs  so  far  being  almost 
entirely  by  two  artists,  M.  Denuelle  and  M. 
Frechou,  under  various  architects,  whose  names 
are  more  or  less  well  known  to  our  readers.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  a certain  degree 
of  sameness  pervades  the  majority  of  the  designs;, 
but  as  these  specimens  are  selected  on  such 
good  authority,  as  showing  the  best  examples 
of  what  is  now  practised  in  the  internal  de- 
coration of  domestic  buildings  in  France,  we 
may  accept  the  drawings  as  representative  as 
far  as  they  go. 

The  style  of  design,  and  the  nature  of  the 
combinations  of  colour  shown  in  many  of  these 
illustrations,  are  not  such  as  would  be  admired  by 
the  majority  of  architects  and  decorative  artists 
in  England  at  present.  We  find  here  none  of 
those  rich  and  somewhat  Bubtle  combinations  of 
secondary  tints  which  are  so  much  exemplified 
among  the  types  of  decorative  treatment  pro- 
duced by  the  best  firms  in  England  which  give 
their  special  attention  to  high  class  decoration, 
and  most  favoured  by  English  architects  and 
“ men  of  taste”  at  present.  The  French  deco- 
rator appears  to  waver  between  an  absolute 
ignoring  of  colour,  except  in  the  form  of  dull 
tertiary  and  neutral  tints,  and  an  employment  of 
primary  colours  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
in  no  very  delicate  or  harmonious  combination  : 
at  least,  we  find  among  the  designs  selected  for 
illustration  in  M.  Daly’s  book,  a considerable 
number  which  present  us  with  an  expanse  of 
browns  and  greys,  which  can  only  in  a qualified 
sense  be  called  “colour”  at  all,  and  in  others  a 
mass  of  strong  colours  used  with  very  little 
evidence  either  of  refinement  of  taste  or  of  any 
feeling  for  the  more  delicate  and  richer  effects 
of  colour  harmony.  Nor  is  there  much  attempt 
at  massing  and  contrasting  decorated  surfaces. 
As  a rule,  the  same  design  pervades  a whole 
wall,  with  similar  tone  and  details  carried 
throughout,  except  in  one  or  two  simple 
schemes  of  ordinary  dado  (wainscot)  and 
wall-paper  type.  Whether  or  no  this  is  a de- 
fect, may  be  open  to  question.  It  may  be  said- 
that  the  walls  of  a room  should  have  a homo- 
geneous treatment  pervading  the  whole  surface  y. 
but  we  recall  the  effect,  for  instance,  in  Pompeian 
decorations,  of  the  marked  contrast,  either  ver- 
tically or  horizontally,  between  different  por- 
tions of  the  surface  to  be  decorated;  and  thn 
same  source  of  effect  in  much  of  the  decoration 
in  which  the  Japanese  so  much  excel ; and  we 
come  back  to  these  French  designs  with  a sense 
of  monotony,  of  a want  of  point  and  pioturesque 
effect,  which  is  due  in  great  measure  to  this  some- 
what mechanical  system  of  oarrying  some  one 
“notion”  over  the  whole  expanse  of  wall,  with 
little  or  nothing  to  fix  the  eye  as  a central  point, 
or  to  discriminate  between  the  most  and  the  least 
emphatic  part  of  the  design. 

In  regard  to  the  employment  of  colour  in 
the  decoration  of  rooms,  again,  there  are  two 
main  principles  or  objects  that  may  be  kept  in 
view : either  the  production  of  a rich  and  full 
effect  of  colour,  or  the  use  of  varieties  of  one  or 
two  tones,  nearly  related  to  one  another,  to  pro- 
duce a special  scale  of  colour  suitable  to  the  situa- 
tion. We  may  decorate  a dining-room  or  a library, 
for  instance,  on  a scale  from  which  the  brighter 

* Decorations  intiJrieures  peintes:  Salons,  Salles-a- 
manger,  Chambres-;i-coucher,  Salles  de  Billard,  Boudoirs, 
&c.  Par  M.  Ciesar  Daly.  Paris  : Ducher  & Cie. 
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tints  are  excluded,  and  which  has  only  a limited 
range  among  the  deeper  tones  (from  reddish 
brown,  perhaps,  to  a dark  green,  or  in  the  other 
direction  of  the  scale,  to  a low  orange)  ; or  we 
may  decorate  a boudoir  with  a combination  in 
which  blue,  grey,  and  white  predominate,  in 
search  of  a cool  and  delicate  effect,  or  a bedroom 
in  a combination  of  tints  of  which  green  is  the 
key.  In  each  case  the  object  is  to  realise  a feel- 
ing in  the  colouring  specially  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  apartment  and  the  use  to  which  it 
is  to  be  put.  But  apart  from  such  special  ob- 
jects, and  when  a rich  effect  of  colouring  is  re- 
quired, all  the  experience  and  authority  of  the 
best  designers  in  colour  are  in  favour  of  a style  of 
arrangement  in  which  the  primary  colours  are 
used  in  Bmall  quantities  but  in  bright  tones,  and 
in  equal  proportions  in  regard  to  their  respective 
power;  so  as  to  produce  a generally  balanced 
offect,  not  obtrusive  and  yet  not  dull.  The  primary 
colours  and  the  brighter  secondaries  also  may  be 
used  with  great  effect  in  very  small  quantities, 
as  high  lights  in  a system  of  generally  subdued 
tones.  This  latter  arrangement  the  French 
decorators,  as  represented  inM.  Daly’s  collection, 
do  not  altogether  ignore,  though  they  make  but 
sparing  nso  of  it.  But  of  the  combination  of 
colour  so  as  to’jiroduce  a glowing  and  yet  homo- 
geneous and  unobtrusive  effect,  they  seem  to 
have  little  sense.  Whore  bright  colour  is  used, 
it  is  mostly  either  straggling  about  in  filigree 
patterns  on  a dull  ground  (on  the  panels  or  stiles 
of  a wainscot,  for  instance),  or  it  is  put  in  more 
or  less  raw  masses  with  anything  but  a happy 
effect.  Take  as  an  instance  the  decoration  for 
an  antechamber,  131,  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honore, 
by  M.  Denuelle  (MM.  Croiseau  and  Latrosne, 
architects).  Here,  over  a low  wainscot,  i3  a wall 
of  “high”  * crimson,  and  a ceiling  which  is  all 
but  yellow,  very  slightly  subdued,  with  a border 
round  it  of  white  filigree  on  a strong  blue  ground. 
The  colours  are  not  absolutely  inharmonious  in 
themselves,  as  a bright  and  bold  combination,  if 
they  were  more  intimately  combined ; but  it  is 
the  way  in  which  they  are  used,  as  unconnected 
masses,  that  gives  such  a crude  and  ophthalmic 
effect  to  the  whole.  This  tendency  to  yellow  in 
the  ceilings  seems  a part  of  the  creed  of  the 
French  colourist ; and  a still  worse  form,  also 
apparently  a favourite,  is  that  in  which  the 
yellow  expanse  is  made  to  assume  the  aspect  of 
a canopy  stretched  over  the  room,  and  attached 
at  various  points  of  its  margin  to  the  outer 
member  of  the  cornice,  leaving  a series  of  loop- 
holes round  the  edge,  through  which  a strong 
blue  is  seen,  relieved  upon  which  in  white  are 
the  tag  ends  of  the  conventional  strings  with 
which  the  conventional  canopy  is  supposed  to  be 
tied  up.  This  is  seen  in  two  examples  in  this 
book,  both  by  M.  Denuelle,  and  the  force  of  bad 
taste  could  hardly  go  farther. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  ceiling  decorations 
include  some  of  the  best  bits  of  decoration  in 
the  book ; and  one  may  regard  with  satis- 
faction the  aim  of  the  French  decorator  to 
make  the  ceiling,  as  a matter  of  course,  a part  of 
his  scheme  of  colour,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
sacred  surface  not  to  be  touched  but  in  the  most 
timid  and  hesitating  manner.  A good  specimen 
of  refined  combination  of  tertiary  tints  is  shown 
in  the  ceiling  of  an  antechamber,  No.  32,  Rue 
de  Lisbonne,  by  M.  Frechou  (pi.  21).  Here  we 
start  from  the  lower  members  of  the  angle  cor- 
nice, which  are  lined  in  deep  reddish  and  greenish 
brown  tones,  employ  lighter  and  yellower  shades 
in  the  soffits  which  divide  the  ceiling  into  panels, 
lighter  still  in  the  interior  mouldings,  and  the 
centre  of  the  panels  is  occupied  by  a blue-grey 
ground,  with  arabesques  in  a lighter  shade  of  the 
same,  the  whole  relieved  with  white.  Some 
spandrels  adjoining  the  large  centre  panel  are 
filled  with  a diaper  in  little  squares  of  a very 
subdued  red  and  orange,  or  rather  citrine;  and 
this  is  important  as  a harmonising  element  for 
the  whole,  and  as  emphasising  the  grey  and  white 
tones  of  the  centre  panels.  This  is  a heavy 
combination  for  a ceiling,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
particle  of  real  colour  in  it ; but  it  is  a good  in- 
stance of  the  effect  produced  by  a thoughtful  and 
systematised  arrangement,  and  is,  at  all  events, 
completely  refined  and  free  from  vulgarity  in 
regard  to  colour  at  least ; much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  forms.  The  dining-room  ceiling  from 
the  same  “ H6tel,”  and  by  the  same  designer, 
is  rioh  and  powerful  in  effect,  divided  out 
into  deep  panels  in  which  the  octagon  form 
prevails,  and  in  the  centres  of  which  strong 
blues  are  used  as  a ground,  with  a predominance 


* As  the  hunting  Quaker  defined  hia  red  coat, — “Friend, 
'tia  but  a high  draZ." 


of  reddish  brown  in  the  mouldings,  heightened  to 
a decided  crimson  in  portions  of  the  centre  of 
the  whole  design.  This  is  very  bold,  and  looks 
well  on  paper,  but  it  would  make  a dark  room 
by  daylight,  and  certainly  would  not  light  up 
effectively.  The  soffits  between  the  panels  are 
a subdued  green.  It  is,  however,  in  the  com- 
binations of  dulled  tints  that  the  decorators 
illustrated  in  this  book  seem  most  successful. 
There  is  (to  finish  with  ceilings)  a rather 
pleasing  light  ceiling  for  a petit  salon,  by  M. 
Denuelle  (pi.  14),  from  a villa  at  Croissy,  in 
which,  on  a warm  buff  ground,  a kind  of  trellis 
of  narrow  red  diagonal  lines,  emphasised  at  the 
crossing  points,  is  intermingled  with  tangent 
circles  of  broader  blue  lines,  with  a small  centre 
ornament  in  each  space.  The  general  effect  is 
pretty  and  delicate,  and  the  transition  from  this 
central  design  to  the  low  tones  of  the  cornice, 
by  a strong  gilt  line,  and  then  a space  of  orna- 
ment in  two  tones  of  grey,  is  well  managed. 
But  in  general,  when  the  Frenoh  decorator  of 
the  day  gets  to  his  bright  colours,  he  is  a very 
“fearful  wildfowl,”  and  not  to  be  approached 
without  caution.  He  seems  to  have  “a  great 
dispositions”  towards  those  lighter  tones  of  red 
violet  which  popularly  go  by  the  name  of  “ pink,” 
and  which  are  the  most  pleasing  of  all  to  chil- 
dren, and  the  most  difficult  to  use  with  any  good 
effect  in  artistic  decoration.  In  small  quantities 
and  in  delicate  tones  pink  can  bo  used  with 
effect  on  a quiet  grey  ground  (as  it  is  in  some 
of  Mr.  Morris’s  wall-paper  designs),  or  with  a 
very  subdued  buff.  But  the  French  decorator 
uses  it  lavishly,  with  the  oertain  result  of  a 
heated  and  at  the  same  time  weak  and  tame 
effect ; and  in  one  ceiling  here,  by  M.  Denuelle, 
there  are  little  pink  buttons  dotted  over  a 
ceiling  of  nearly  yellow  ground ; a combination 
whioh  it  sets  one’s  teeth  on  edge  to  look  at.  If 
we  come  from  the  ceilings  to  the  walls,  we  havo 
to  complain  that  in  all  the  designs  which  aim  at 
being  decidedly  rich  and  sumptuous  in  decora- 
lion,  everything  seems  to  run  into  thin,  meagre 
“ sprigginess,”  if  one  may  coin  the  word.  Here 
is  a design  for  the  decoration  of  a grand  salon, 
by  M.  Denuelle  (pi.  5),  consisting  of  light 
green  “ stiles,”  and  panels  of  a nearly  white 
ground,  with  pink  sprigs  flourishing  over  them  ; 
the  same  pattern  everywhere,  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  Nothing  could  well  be  weaker  and 
more  unmeaning.  M.  Ouri,  in  his  design 
for  another  “ Grand  Salon,”  shows  a little  more 
effect,  but  in  a very  vulgar  style.  We  find 
effect  too  in  M.  Denuelle’s  “ Billiard,  room  ” 
(pi.  16),  but  this  again  is  that  thin  scattered 
effect,  produced  here  by  ornament  of  thin  white 
lines  on  a dull  ground,  in  the  ends  and  at  the 
centres  of  panels  ; it  is  pretty,  but  very  gew- 
gaw-looking. The  ceiling  of  this  room  is  treated 
in  a broader  and  richer  manner,  and  is  the 
best  part,  but  it  must  completely  kill  the  wall- 
decoration  ; and  if  there  is  any  disproportion  in 
intensiiy  between  wall  and  ceiling,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  the  other  way.  But  what 
strikes  us  perhaps  above  all  in  this  collection 
of  decorations,  is  their  utterly  meaningless  and 
uninteresting  character.  We  do  not  find  any 
attempt  at  special  suggestiveness  in  the  decora- 
tion, unless  in  M.  Denuelle’s  “ Smoking-room  ” 
in  the  Chateau  des  Cretes  (Switzerland),  where 
there  is  an  evident  intention  to  convey  a gene- 
rally Turkish  effect  (Turkey  being  considered, 
we  suppose,  as  the  head-quarters  of  smoke), 
combined  with  floral  ornaments  suggestive  of 
the  composing  weed  itself ; and  this  is  certainly 
the  best  and  most  effective  piece  of  work  of  an 
elaborate  kind  that  is  illustrated  here.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  wo  seem  to  meet  with  the 
same  unmeaning  little  details,  the  same  sprigs 
and  scrolls,  and  turns,  over  and  over  again. 
Ornament  with  less  thought  in  it  one  could 
hardly  find;  and  there  seems  to  be  so  little  feel- 
ing for  breadth  and  effect  in  the  manner  of 
defining  the  designs ; thin  lines  are  placed  dead 
on  the  background,  with  a bare  open-work  effect, 
instead  of  that  breadth  and  reinforcement  of  the 
design  by  outlining  and  repeating  the  lines  in 
deeper  tones,  which  is  so  necessary  to  produce  a 
full  and  rich  effeot.  Among  the  schemes  less 
ambitious  of  being  handsome,  there  are  one  or 
two  in  whioh  a richer  effect  has  been  pro- 
duced by  mere  massing  of  the  colour.  To  a 
certain  extent  this  is  the  case  in  the  design  of 
M.  Parent  (architect)  for  Jiis  own  “ Cabinet  de 
travail”  (pi.  6),  where  the  rich  brown  tones  of 
the  wainscot  and  door  go  well  with  the  dark 
green  arabesqued  wall.  The  best  piece  of 
effect  in  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  is 
certainly  the  dining-room  decoration  at  32,  Rue 
de  Lisbonne,  by  M.  Fxechou  (pi.  3).  Here  there 


is  very  little  “ ornament,”  in  the  common  senso 
of  the  word ; but  the  deep  red  of  the  walls,  and 
deeper  maroon  of  the  door-stiles,  with  the  lighter 
brown  tones  of  architrave  and  mouldings,  and 
the  rioh  deep  bluish-green  of  the  panels  (it  is 
scarcely  apparent  whether  these  are  painted  or 
an  inlay  of  another  material),  combine  to  form 
a really  rich  though  sombre  effect  of  colour,  with 
which  the  marble  mantel-piece,  with  its  coloured 
panels,  also  harmonises  in  style.  The  cornice 
decorations  are  a little  too  pronounced,  but 
otherwise  the  whole  thing  is  in  perfect  taste  and 
keeping,  and  is  most  admirably  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

As  a specimen  of  illustration,  in  fact,  this 
book  is,  like  other  French  architectural  works  of 
whioh  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak,  got  up 
with  a perfection  and  finish  to  which  the  designs 
owe  much,  and  which  some  of  them  at  least  are 
not  worthy  of.  There  is  on  pi.  11  a representa- 
tion of  decoration  of  a “ bath-room,”  consisting 
of  marble  inlay  on  the  walls,  and  a bath  of  red 
veined  marble,  of  very  solid  appearance  (or  is 
the  whole  only  enamelled  slate  after  all  ?).  This 
bears  the  name  of  an  architect,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  beautifully  shown  than  the  different 
marbles,  with  their  veining  and  reflections  ; but 
what  is  there  in  it  ? Panels  of  white  marble,  and 
an  edging  of  black,  and  division-bands  of  yellow, 
with  a little  bit  of  red  inlay  of  the  commonest 
design  in  the  upper  panels.  The  genius  of  any 
marble-mason  might  have  been  equal  to  the 
design  ; and  here  it  is  set  forth  as  a specimen  of 
French  decoration  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

On  the  whole,  we  fear  these  specimens  must 
bo  taken  as  indicating  that  the  French  decorative 
art  of  the  day  is  too  often  somewhat  vulgar  in 
taste,  and  flimsy  in  design  and  effect ; that  its 
authors  have  little  feeling  for  harmony  of  com- 
bination ; and  that  when  they  do  achieve  this,  it 
is  in  a manner  which  indicates  a perception  of 
what  may  be  called  the  logic  rather  than  the 
poetry  of  colour.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  illustrations  are  produced,  it  is  more  than 
creditable  to  all  concerned  ; and  M.  Daly’s  record 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  his  own  time 
and  country  would  not  have  been  complete 
without  this  supplement  to  it. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 

AND  THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

Case  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Good. — On  the  10th  of 
November  last,  two  houses  in  the  course  of  build- 
ing in  Addington-road,  Bow,  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  accident  was  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Works  by  the  district  surveyor,  Mr.  Good.  The 
facts  as  explained  by  him  to  the  Building  Act 
Committee  of  the  Board  are  these On  the  25th 
of  September,  1874,  the  district  surveyor  received 
the  builder’s  notice  to  erect  two  houses  ; a day  or 
two  afterwards  he  visited  the  site  pointed  out, 
but  found  nothing  had  been  done.  He  repeated 
his  visits  once  or  twice,  and  still  the  works  had 
not  been  commenced.  On  going  again  about  the 
10th  or  12th  of  October,  he  found  the  foundations 
put  in  and  the  walls  carried  up  to  a height  of 
about  2 ft.  or  more,  when  he  complained  of 
the  work  and  requested  it  might  be  amended. 
He  afterwards  made  further  complaints,  and  on 
the  21th  served  the  builder  with  a formal  notice 
that  the  walls  were  of  insufficient  thickness.  In 
the  builder’s  notice  the  height  given  for  the 
walls  of  the  intended  house  was  25  ft.  But  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience  the  district 
surveyor  felt  certain  that  the  notice  in  this  re- 
spect was  deceitful,  and  that  the  buildings  must, 
when  carried  up  to  their  full  height,  exceed  those 
figures.  In  order  to  confirm  his  opinion  he 
asked  permission  to  enter  the  old  house  adjoin- 
ing, that  he  might  measure  the  exact  height  (the 
ne'w  buildings  being  intended  to  correspond  in 
height  and  appearance  with  the  old  block  adjoin- 
ing), when  his  expectations  were  realised. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  the  walls, 
when  built  up  to  their  full  height,  would  be  illegal, 
he  determined  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  out  a 
summons  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  after  waiting  a few  days  he  went  again  to 
visit  the  buildings  with  the  intention  of  after- 
wards proceeding  to  the  Police-court  to  apply  for 
the  summons,  when  to  his  surprise  be  found  the 
buildings; had  fallen  in.  Mr.  Good  correctly  ex- 
plained that  if  he  had  taken  out  the  summons  in 
the  first  instance  when  he  made  complaint,  and 
the  case  had  been  heard,  the  builder  would  no 
doubt  have  told  the  magistrate  he  only  intended 
to  carry  the  walls  to  the  height  of  2 \o  ft.,  and 
the  summons  would  have  been  dismissed  with 
costs  for  the  district  surveyor  to  pay.  As  long 
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as  9-in.  walls,  divided  into  stories,  are  not 
carried  up  above  25  ft.  in  height  the  Act  is 
complied  with : as  soon  as  they  exceed  that 
height  they  become  illegal. 

Up  to  this  time  the  district  surveyor,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  had  done  his  duty,  and  more  than 
his  duty.  The  Building  Act  Committee,  how- 
ever, thought  otherwise,  and  Mr.  Good  was  in. 
formed  that  they  intended  to  report  that  he  had 
neglected  his  duty  by  not  taking  the  proper 
measures  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  regard 
to  buildings  of  which  the  walls  were  of  an  in- 
sufficient thickness,  and  would  recommend  that 
a communication  expressive  of  such  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  be  forwarded  to  him. 
Upon  this  and  previously  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  the  District  Surveyor  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Committee  recapitulating  the  whole  of  the 
facts,  and  thus  proceeding  : — 

“ I maintain  I had  no  power  to  stop  the  work  under  the 
Act,  as  you  suppose;  I could  only  caution  the  builder, 
and  serve  the  nonce  in  anticipation  of  what  I knew  per- 
fectly well  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  walls  exceeded 
the  limited  height,  and  this  I did  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
law.  I have  no  complaint  to  make  against  yon,  gentlemen, 
collectively,  for  the  opiuion  you  formed  of  my  conduct, 
for  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  you  could  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  the  Act 
Iam.  au  architect,  a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  a District  Surveyor  of  thirty-jive  yea 
standing.  I might,  however,  have  fairly  expected  that 
your  chairman,  as  a professional  Architect,  would  have 
guided  you  by  enlightened  and  skilled  opinion,  and 
exonerated  me  from  the  blame  it  is  sought  to  east  upon 
me.  Surely,  if  he  be  an  architect,  and  holding  the  im- 
portant post  of  chairman  of  your  Committee,  he  ought 
not  to  have  led  you  astray  by  his  opinion  of  my  conduct, 
inducing  you  to  follow  your  leader  in  the  same  strain. 

I confidently  leave  myself  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 
Board,  firmly  believing  that  they  will  not  allow  one  of 
their  faithful  servants,  after  he  has  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  for  upwards  of  thirty. five  years,  to  be 
unjustly  accused,  notwithstanding  the  threatened  report, 
under  the  advice  of  your  chairman,  that  I have  neglected 
my  duty. 

In  justice  to  the  officers  belonging  to  the  Board 
with  whom  I am  sometimes  obliged  to  put  myself  in 
communication,  I am  bound  to  say  from  your  talented 
Superintending  Architect  and  his  chief  clerk,  from  your 
solicitor  and  his  manager,  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
dangerous  structure  department,  Mr.  White,  and  all 
others  with  whom  I have  come  in  contact,  I have  in- 
variably received  every  kindness,  attention,  and  informa- 
tion I have  required. 

I can  assure  the  Board  generally  that  I have  endea- 
voured faithfully  and  honestly,  without  favour  or  affec- 
tion, prejudice  or  malice,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
responsible  office  with  credit  to  myself,  credit  to  you,  my 
masters,  and  with  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  I very 
sincerely  hope  I may  not  have  failed  in  this  endeavour. 

Trusting  the  explanation  I have  given  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  full  Board.— I remain,  the.  J.  H.  Good." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Committee 
nevertheless  reported  as  promised,  and  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  F.  Fowler,  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  Immediately  after  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Good  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Board  : — 

“ In  the  letter  I addressed  to  the  chairman  and  members 
of  the  Building  Act  Committee  on  Friday  last,  which  I 
enclosed  with  another  addressed  to  you,  requesting  it 
might  be  read  before  the  general  meeting  to  be  held  that 
day,  I may  have  expressed  myself  in  too  strong  terms 
with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  their  chairman,  Mr. 
Fowler.  Should  I have  made  use  of  any  expressions  un- 
becoming my  position  or  that  of  a gentleman,  I freely 
withdraw  them,  and  trust  the  Committee  and  Board 
generally  will  make  allowances  for  the  excitement  of  my 
feelings  under  a charge  of  having  neglected  my  duty,  when 
I conscientiously  felt  and  believed  I had  done  all  in  my 
power  to  avert  the  catastrophe  which  has  occurred." 

At  the  following  meeting  of  the  Board  (the 
22nd  of  January),  Mr.  Richardson  again  referred 
to  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  added  that  when 
the  matter  came  before  the  Board  at  their  pre- 
vious meeting,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Good, 
which  the  Board  thought  desirable  should  be 
referred  to  the  Works  Committee.  The  Com. 
mittee  had  had  that  letter  under  their  considera. 
tion,  and  it  was  found  to  contain  most  serious 
reflections,  not  only  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee  as  a committee,  but 
especially  on  the  conduct  of  the  chairman  of 
that  committee.  Such  conduct,  the  Committee 
thought  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  un- 
noticed, and  they  therefore  recommended  that 
Mr.  Good  should  be  called  before  the  Board  and 
reprimanded. 

And  this  proposition,  in  the  face  of  some  pro- 
tests, was  carried. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  29th  ult.,  the  matter  was 
again  adjourned  to,  this,  Friday,  the  5thinst.,  to 
give  Mr.  Good  the  opportunity  to  withdraw  more 
unconditionally  the  observations  objected  to. 
This  he  will  probably  do,  though  some  of  our 
readers  will  probably  think  it  was  not  very 
extraordinary  that  he  made  them,  and  there  we 
may  suppose  that  part  of  the  matter  will  end. 
Mr.  Good,  however,  will  owe  it  to  himself  to 
invite  the  Board  to  withdraw  their  assertion  that 
he  did  not  do  his  duty  in  the  case  in  question, 
and  in  this  he  may  very  properly  look  for  the 
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support  not  merely  of  his  brother  district  sur- 
veyors, but  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  constitution  of  the  Building  Act  com- 
mittee would  seem  to  require  looking  into,  and 
we  are  called  on  from  more  than  one  quarter  to 
attempt  it. 

District  of  St.  . Mary , Newington. — A report  was  brought 
up  from  tne  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee, 
reporting,  with  regard  to  the  reference  by  the  Board  as 
to  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Long,  district  surveyor 
of  the  district  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  and  part  of  Lam- 
beth, with  respect  to  tho  proposed  erection,  by  Mr. 
Cutler,  of  three  one-story  shops  at  No.  6,  Clapham-road, 
and  recommending  that  the  reference  to  the  committee 
be  enlarged,  so  as  to  extend  to  the  general  conduct  of  Mr. 
Long  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  district  surveyor, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Long  be  suspended  from 
the  discharge  of  such  duties. 

Mr.  Richardson  said  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  15th  inst.  by  the  Board,  with  instruc- 
tions to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Long  with  refe- 
rence to  certain  buildings  about  to  be  erected  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  complaint  was  in  respect  of  this  gentleman 
having  received  fees  before  any  works  had  been  c 
menced  in  connexion  with  the  said  buildings.  The  c 
mittee  had  seen  Mr.  Long,  and  also  the  principal  parties 
interested  in  the  subject,  but  they  were  not  yet  in  a posi- 
tion to  report  fully  on  tlie  case,  lie  might  say,  however 
that  other  matters  had  been  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee which  seriously  afi'ected  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Long 
as  a district  surveyor.  They  had,  therefore,  felt  it  their 
duty  to  recommend  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Long,  and  that 
the  reference  to  the  committee  should  be  enlarged  so  that 
they  might  consider  his  general  conduct  as  a district 
veyor.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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stance,  and  that  they  will  have  ascertained 
whether  they  can  properly  assume  the  functions 
of  judge  and  jury  in  such  a case,  and  proceed,  in 
a most  unusual  manner,  publicly  to  pass  a con- 
demnatory sentence,  which,  if  legal,  or  carrying 
any  weight  whatever,  would,  to  say  the  least,  be 
humiliating  to  social  position,  and  highly  detri- 
mental to  professional  character.  Lex. 


Sir, — Referring  to  a report  in  your  last  num- 
ber of  a statement  made  at  the  Board  of  Works, 
I beg  to  say  that  my  appointment  has  made  no 
ohange  in  the  district  office  hours.  I have  not, 
as  stated,  “ stuck  up  a small  board,"  nor  have  I 
made  any  announcement  of  my  “ office  hour  ” or 
" hours.” 

No  complaint  has  been  addressed  to  me,  nor 
was  I present  at  the  meeting  where  this  state- 
ment is  said  to  have  been  made.  As  reported 
by  you  it  is  a mischievous  misrepresentation  of 
an  obviously  temporary  arrangement  for  the 
convenience  of  all  parties,  pending  the  comple- 
tion of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  trans- 
action  of  the  business  of  the  district. 

Horace  Gundry, 

District  Surveyor  for  Paddington. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Sir, — It  has  gone  forth,  by  means  of  the  public 
press,  that  Mr.  Good,  a professional  gentleman 
and  meritorious  public  officer,  appointed  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  who 
for  thirty-five  years  has  performed  his  duty 
faithfully  and  efficiently,  has  been  brought  before 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  — a public 
court, — and  there  tried,  — without  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a proper  hearing, — 
and  condemned  to  be  publicly  censured.  The 
matter  out  of  which  this  trial  has  originated  had 
reference,  I understand,  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  very  complicated  Metropolitan  Building 
Acts,  — a matter  upon  which  Mr.  Good,  after 
thirty-five  years’  experience,  might,  I presume, 
have  been  reasonably  expected  to  be  quite  as 
well  acquainted  as  the  members  of  the  recently- 
created  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  upon 
Lia  having  remonstrated  against  the  conduct 
and  treatment  of  tho  Board,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  unjustifiable,  he  is  again  requested 
to  appear  before  this  open  court  to  bo  there 
publicly  reprimanded. 

Now,  Sir,  bearing  in  mind  how  this  Board, — 
this  Court, — is  constituted,  I should  wish  to  ask 
under  what  authority  its  members  have  deemed 
it  to  be  their  duty,  or  felt  themselves  at  liberty 
to  adopt  the  course  which,  according  to  their 
published  proceedings,  they  have  taken  on  this 
occasion  ? I confidently  assert  that  Mr.  Good  is 
not  an  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  but  an  officer  of  the  public,  and  that  he 
takes  his  instructions  from  Parliament,  and  not 
from  them ; and  that  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  by  the  Legislature  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  however  well  suited  for 
the  main  purposes  of  the  Acts,  should  be 
entrusted  with  powers  to  deal  judiciously  with  a 
case  of  this  kind.  It  appears  that  the  letter  of 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Board  has  been 
withdrawn,  under  the  assurance  that  it  contained 
expressions  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  certain  of 
the  members,  and  the  subject  is  again  postponed 
for  further  consideration.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that,  before  the  members  of  the  Board 
meet  again,  they  will  have  investigated  their 
powers,  and  reflected  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  exercised  in  this  particular  in- 


SIR  RICHARD  WALLACE’S  COUNTRY 
STABLES. 

There  has  recently  been  completed  at  Sir 
Richard  Wallace’s  country-seat,  Sudbourne  Hall, 
Suffolk,  an  extensive  range  of  stabling,  which, 
whether  considered  in  detail  or  as  a whole,  may 
be  regarded  as  a'good  example  of  the  superiority 
of  modern  stables  over  those  erected  by  our 
forefathers. 

There  are  in  all  seven  stables,  and  these,  with 
the  coach-houses,  harness-rooms,  cleaning. room, 
grooming-room,  &c.,  form  an  extensive  quad- 
rangle, entered  through  a central  archway.  The 
whole  of  the  fitting  up  of  these  buildings  has 
been  executed  by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron. Work 
Company,  of  St.  Pancras-road,  London,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  consists  of  twenty-two 
stalls  and  four  loose  boxes.  The  stalls  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  specially  con- 
structed divisions,  consisting  of  massive  iron 
posts,  and  high  ventilating  ramps  with  stout  solid 
wrought-iron  plates  at  wall  ends  to  prevent  the 
horses  from  seeing  each  other  while  feeding,  and 
wrought-iron  bottom’,  cills  with  improved  ar- 
rangements for  facilitating  the  easy  removal  of 
the  broken  boards.  The  woodwork  between  the 
ramps  and  cills  is  in  narrow  widths  (to  facilitate 
removal),  and  is  fitted  with  stout  wrought-iron 
tonguep,  thereby  greatly  adding  to  (ho  strength, 
stability,  and  resisting  power  of  the  division. 
The  maDger . fittings  consist  of  enamelled 
manger  - pans,  and  water  . troughs  fitted  to  a 
strong  top  plate  with  large  barrel  front,  so  forme.d 
as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  horse  getting 
his  teeth  locked  in  it.  The  hay-rack  is  placed 
on  the  top  plate,  and  the  horse  feeds  through 
the  front  bars,  the  hay  being  sent  to  the  front 
by  a sloping  grid.  This  arrangement  prevents 
the  waste  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  use 
of  the  underhead  racks,  and  it  has  none  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  old  pattern  over- 
head rack.  Below  the  manger-fitting  and  along 
its  centre  length  is  placed  woodwork  about  18  in. 
deep. 

Above  the  manger,  fittings  are  glazed  tiles 
hexagonal  in  form  and  of  an  olive  green  tint,  the 
effect  of  this  is  pleasing  and  restful  to  the  eye, 
a great  consideration  in  the  stables  where  all 
glaring  effects  should  be  studiously  avoided.  In 
the  centre  of  the  tiles  is  inserted  a brass  ring  for 
racking  the  horse  to,  and  their  upper  edge  is 
finished  by  a moulded  iron  capping  corresponding 
to  the  top  rail  of  the  stall  divisions. 

The  four  loose  boxes  are  grouped  together  in 
one  stable,  and  are  so  formed  that  while  the 
whole  interior  of  each  is  clearly  visible  from  the 
outside  the  horses  occupying  the  boxes  cannot  see 
each  other.  This  end  is  attained,  by  tho  use  of 
solid  divisions  of  wood  fitted  into  wrought  iron 
cill  and  capping,  and  strengthened  by  wrought- 
iron  tongues,  ties,  &c.  The  front  of  the  boxes 
is  formed  by  ventilating  grating  corresponding 
in  pattern  and  strength  to  the  ventilating  ramps 
of  the  stall  divisions. 

The  doors  of  the  boxes  are  worthy  of  notice, 
the  frames  being  formed  entirely  of  wrought 
iron,  strongly  forged,  and  fitted  with  deep  venti- 
lating  grating  to  facilitate  tlie  ready  inspection 
of  the  box  from  the  outside.  These  doors  are 
hung  on  the  principle  introduced  by  the  St. 
Pancras  Ironwork  Company  many  years  since, 
and  which  in  practical  working  has  been  found 
superior  to  the  use  of  hinges  and  similar  devices. 
The  fastenings  of  the  doors  are  exceedingly  in- 
genious, and  are  an  enlargement  and  adaptation 
of  the  Company’s  Patent  Catch.  They  require 
but  one  movement  of  the  hand  to  release  or  se- 
cure them,  have  no  spring  to  get  out  of  order, 
and  cannot  be  moved  by  any  action  of  the  most 
ingenious  horse. 

The  manger- fittings  used  in  the  Ioobo  boxes  are 
similar  in  general  construction  to  those  already 
described  for  the  stalls,  but  are  fitted  for  and 
fixed  in  the  angles  or  corners  of  the  boxes,  thus 
occupying  less  space  than  if  carried  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  box. 

The  stables  have  been  designed  and  con- 
structed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Sir  Richard  Wallace,  and  his  architect,  Mr. 
Ambler. 
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THE  VASE  OF  BEZETHA. 

The  subscribers  to  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  can  not  be  called  unreasonable  for 
inquiring  whether  the  “Vase  of  Bezetha,” 
which  was  described  in  the  Quarterly  Statement 
of  October,  1874,  as  a discovery  of  great  value, 
is  to  be  seen  at  9,  Pall  Mall  East ; or  where  else 
it  may  be  inspected.  The  notes  to  the  last 
statement  announce  the  landing  of  M.  Ganneau 
at  Marseilles  with  this  vase,  and  other  informa- 
tion, early  in  December ; and  the  subscribers 
have  a clear  right  to  the  objects  in  question. 
After  opening  a special  subscription-list  for  the 
purpose  of  M.  Ganneau’s  expedition,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  fund  have  incurred  the  responsi- 
bility  of  a large  outlay  for  that  object  from  the 
general  funds.  The  only  points  of  importance 
that  have  been  credited  to  the  per  contra  side 
are : — tho  denunciation  of  the  collection  of  M. 
Shapira ; the  proposed  identification  of  Gezer ; 
and  the  discovery  of  the  Bezetha  Vase. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  the  assertion 
that  all  the  objects  are  made  “of  badly-baked 
earth,”  and  of  clay  “ absolutely  identical  with 
that  now  used  by  the  Jerusalem  potterp,”  as 
well  as  that  of  the  superficial  quality  of  the 
saltpetre  deposits,  is  contradicted  by  a writer 
in  the  Athenaeum,  who  describes  the  different 
kinds  of  clay  employed,  and  gives  instances  of 
the  special  action  of  the  saltpetre.  The  asser- 
tion that  the  letters  are  only  casually  marked  on 
the  pottery,  is  disproved  by  the  comparison,  given 
by  the  same  writer,  of  the  partially  correspond- 
ing inscriptions  on  two  different  urns.  It  would 
have  been  more  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  fund  to  give  the  subscribers  some  means  of 
forming  an  independent  opinion  on  this  curious 
question,  than  simply  to  denounoe  the  objects  as 
forged,  and  that  on  grounds  which  have  not  been 
substantiated.  Thus,  when  the  note  to  the 
January  Statement  says  that  newly-displayed 
specimens  in  Jerusalem  are  “precisely  similar 
to  all  the  rest,”  it  would  be  more  useful  to  men- 
tion whether  they  are  made  of  the  bard  red  clay, 
the  grey  and  crumbling  clay,  the  outwardly  red, 
but  inwardly  black  and  porous  clay,  or  the  clay 
that  is  black  throughout.  Again,  as  of  more 
than  1,300  objects  no  two  are  exaotly  alike,  ,'t 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  opeu 
urns,  the  long-necked  vases,  the  ram’s-horned 
goddesses,  the  cow’s-horned  goddesses,  the 
lunate  goddesses,  the  goddesses  with  Egyptian 
head-gear,  those  with  cats’  heads,  the  votive  ob- 
jects,  the  Fypi  Pehoris,  or  emblems  of  Baal  Peor, 
the  faces  with  round  open  mouths,  with  square 
open  mouths,  or  with  ordinary  lips,  or  the  curious 
one-horned  god  who  is  said,  in  the  inscription 
whioh  was  formed  on  it  before  the  clay  was 
fired,  to  preside  over  the  water-oisterns,  are 
intended.  Again,  whether  the  variety  of  type 
referred  to  is  that  of  written  or  unwritten  pot- 
tery, and,  in  the  former  case,  whether  the 
letters  are  raised  or  depressed ; Bingle,  or 
ligatured;  taken  from  the  alphabet  of  sixteen 
letters,  from  that  of  seventeen,  or  from  that 
of  twenty-two ; as  all  these  varieties  exist,  and 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  our  con- 
temporary. It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  a 
little  more  about  them,  whether  forged  or  other- 
wise. Nor  is  the  statement  “ There  are  no  new 
faots  connected  with  the  Shapira  collection  ” 
accurate.  The  discovery,  in  Moab,  of  an  inscribed 
vase  by  an  American  traveller,  without  any  com- 
munication with  M.  Shapira  or  his  agents,  is  a 
fact  of  remarkable  significance,  which  ought  not, 
in  candour,  to  have  been  concealed  under  such 
a phrase  as  we  have  quoted. 

With  regard  to  Gezer,  the  discovery  of  an 
Arabic  name,  now  in  use,  nearly  corresponding  to 
a Hebrew  Biblical  name,  maybe  the  first  step  to 
an  important  identification  ; but  is  not,  in  itself, 
an  identification.  The  accuracy  of  the  theory  as 
to  Gezer  must  depend  for  confirmation  on  the 
snrvey.  As  far  as  the  best  extant  maps  go, 
they  are  against  the  proposed  adoption  of  the 
site  of  Abu  Shusheh,  for  this  reason.  The 
Canaan ite  city  of  Gezer  was  within  the  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  southern  frontier  of 
which  territory,  acoording  to  all  the  positions 
identified  on  Smith’s  map,  is  either  thi-ee  or 
eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Abu  Shusheh, 
according  to  the  adoption  of  the  northern  or  the 
southern  of  two  natural  lines  of  boundary.  Abu 
Shusheh  lies  on  the  parallel  of  Ekron, — a city 
within  the  limits  of  Philistia.  Moreover,  the 
language  of  the  Hebrew  Book  of  Joshua  indi- 
cates that  Gezer  was  on  tho  sea-coast,  with 
which  position  the  etymology  of  the  word,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  coincides.  Whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 


it  is  thus  evident  that  at  present  the  weight  ol 
argument  is  against,  rather  than  in  favour  of, 
the  proposed  identification. 

These  two  points  being  still  so  much  in  the 
air,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  make  sure  of  the 
vase  of  Bezetha,  as  the  most  tangible  result  of 
a considerable  expenditure  of  public  funds. 


ON  PUBLIC  ABATTOIRS, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  ONE  RECENTLY 
ERECTED  AT  MANCHESTER.* 

Some  few  years  ago,  the  corporation  of  Man- 
chester turned  its  attention  to  the  disreputable 
state  of  many  slaughter-houses  in  the  city, 
which,  from  their  filthy  condition,  were  an  in- 
tolerable nuisance  ; and  owing  to  many  of  them 
occupying  Bites  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town, 
and  in  densely-populated  neighbourhoods,  a de- 
moralising influence  was  brought  to  bear,  espe- 
cially on  the  rising  generation ; in  some  localities 
it  became  almost  a pastime  for  young  ohildren 
of  both  sexes  to  frequent  slaughter-houses,  and 
witness  the  death-struggles  of  the  butchers’ 
victims.  This  familiarity  with  scenes  of  blood 
and  slaughter  was  justly  considered  as  having 
an  immoral  influence,  and  afforded  ample  justifi- 
cation for  a comprehensive  measure  of  reform. 
It  was  also  considered  that  the  drainage  of  the 
city  was  vitiated  by  the  existing  system  of 
slaughtering,  and  that,  therefore,  from  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  some 
action  should  be  taken  to  provide  a remedy  for 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

In  dealing  with  a measure  of  reform,  the 
Markets  Committee  of  the  Corporation  found  it 
necessary  to  proceed  with  extreme  caution.  The 
“ Fleshers”  of  Manchester  were,  and  are,  a strong 
and  numerous  body  of  tradesmen,  cemented 
together,  so  to  speak,  by  an  “ Association,” 
through  which  they  were  naturally  prepared  to 
combat,  and  possibly  defeat,  any  effort  which 
they  might  consider  an  infringement  of  inde- 
pendent rights.  After  careful  consideration,  the 
committee  (very  wisely,  as  the  result  has  proved) 
discarded  the  idea  of  seeking  compulsory  powers 
from  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  carry  out 
their  object  ; whilst  many  slaughtering  esta- 
blishments were  highly  objectionable  from  a 
sanitary  and  moral  point  of  view,  there  also 
existed  many  which  were  a credit  to  their 
owners,  and  against  which  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection could.be  raised.  The  committee  there- 
fore resolved  to  take  the  butchers  into  their 
confidence,  and  to  enlist  assistance  from  the 
trade  in  the  great  work  to  be  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  Corporation ; for,  whilst  the  Council 
already  possessed  powers  through  its  Nuisance 
and  Health  Committees  to  compel  the  dosing  of 
objectionable  slaughter-houses,  it  was  logically 
argued  that  if  a publio  abattoir  could  be  satis- 
factorily established,  replete  with  every  conveni- 
ence, the  butchers  themselves  would  see  the 
desirability  of  migrating  thereto,  and  so  avoid 
the  trouble,  expense,  and  sometimes  litigation, 
which  the  compulsory  closing  of  slaughter-houses 
frequently  entailed. 

For  my  own  part,  I have  every  reason  to  be 
thankful  that  the  course  I have  mentioned  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  this 
work,  inasmuch  as  I have  been  enabled  to  place 
myself  in  direct  communication  with  the  men  for 
whom  wo  had  to  cater ; and  in  the  place  of 
antagonism  and  resistance,  I have  experienced 
courtesy,  and  received  valuable  advice  and 
assistance,  the  absence  of  which  would  have 
rendered  my  share  of  the  work  extremely 
troublesome,  and  created  a task  of  almost  insur- 
mountable  difficulty.  I regret  to  learn  that  in 
the  town  of  Liverpool  the  compulsory  course  has 
been  adopted  and  defeated  at  considerable 
expense  and  loss. 

When  the  Markets  Committee  of  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  first  entered  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  practical  working  out  of  a 
public  abattoir,  it  appeared  desirable  that  the 
Old  Meat  Market,  or  “ Shambles,”  being  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  wholesale  meat 
trade,  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  incorporated 
with  the  abattoir,  and  so  secure  the  slaughtering 
and  sale  of  meat  in  one  establishment ; and  also 
that  the  wholesale  meat  or  carcass  market 
should  be  attached  to,  and  work  in  immediate 
connexion  with,  the  slaughter-houses  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  wholesale  butchers.  This  idea 
being  definitely  fixed  upon,  the  problem  for 
solution  became  possessed  of  some  interest  and 

* By  Mr.  A.  Darbyshire,  Fellow.  Read  at  the  Institute 
of  Architects,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


originality  to  the  architect;  for  whilst  the 
abattoir  question  had  ocoupied  the  attention  of 
municipal  authorities  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  attention  had  been  directed  to  slaugh- 
tering accommodation  only,  and  not  to  the  sale 
of  meat  in  connexion  therewith.  On  first  turn- 
ing my  attention  to  the  solution  of  this  question, 
I visited  the  abattoir  in  Edinburgh,  erected 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  David  Cousins,  the  city 
architect.  My  attention  was  directed  to  this 
establishment  as  probably  the  best  of  its  kind 
then  existing  in  this  oountry,  and  through  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  its  architect  I was 
enabled  to  obtain  many  useful  hints  and  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  slaughter- 
houses and  lairs  for  cattle,  but  could  obtain  no 
help  from  it  as  to  the  working  out  of  the  impor- 
tant problem  under  consideration  for  the  Man. 
cheater  abattoir,  namely,  the  association  of  a 
carcass. market  with  slaughter-houses. 

From  what  I observed  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
and  Bradford,  and  also  in  the  latter  town  from 
a careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Manson’s  sketoh-book, 
containing  the  results  of  his  investigation  into 
several  Continental  abattoirs  (kindly  placed  at 
my  disposal),  I concluded  that  the  best  and  most 
efficient  plan  for  a slaughter-house  was  that 
whioh  placed  the  Blaughter-bouse  and  lair  for 
cattle  under  one  roof,  one  in  front  of  the  other, 
with  a communication  between  the  two,  the  lair 
being  entered  by  the  cattle  intended  for  slaughter 
at  the  back,  and  the  meat,  when  dressed  and 
ready  for  human  food,  passing  out  at  the  front 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  either  whole- 
sale or  retail.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  that 
any  number  of  these  slaughter-houses  and  lairs 
might  be  associated  in  parallel  blocks,  the  lairs 
facing  each  other,  with  a roadway  between, 
and  the  slaughter-houses  also  face  to  face, 
divided  by  a cartway.  The  peculiar  shape  of 
the  site,  resembling  the  letter  L in  form, 
enabled  me  to  carry  out  this  parallel  block 
system,  and  to  place  the  Carcass  Market  the 
whole  length  of  the  longer  arm,  with  the  whole- 
sale slaughter-houses  of  the  carcass  butchers 
immediately  behind,  with  a roadway  betwoen. 

The  site  occupied  by  the  Manchester  abattoir 
is  situated  some  little  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  city,  separated  from  the  borough  of 
Salford  by  the  river  Irwell ; it  contains  12,810 
square  yards,  and  is  bounded  on  its  north- 
easterly side  by  the  river  Medlock,  and  on  tho 
north  - westerly  Bide  by  Water-street.  The 
frontage  to  Water-street  is  533  ft. ; along  this 
frontage  is  placed  the  Carcass  Market,  extending 
to  alength  of  418  ft.,  the  remainder  being  occupied 
by  the  Entrance  Gateway  and  Lodges.  Behind  the 
wholesale  slaughter-houses  in  rear  of  the  market  , 
are  placed  those  occupied  by  the  retail  butchers; 
behind  these,  again,  are  the  blocks  of  buildings 
devoted  to  the  pig-slaughtering,  blood-store,  and 
condemned  meat,  dead  and  alive.  The  rest  of 
the  site  is  occupied  with  a large  general  lair  for 
cattle,  manure-pit,  and  a common  room  for 
drovers’  and  butchers’  employes. 

The  Carcass  Market,  as  before  remarked, 
oooupies  the  frontage  to  Water-street,  and  is 
417  ft.  11  in.  in  length,  by  55  ft.  6 in.  wide,  is 
spanned  by  an  iron  trussed  roof,  having  Bheet- 
iron  courses  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
The  market  is  lighted  exclusively  from  the  roof. 
As  part  of  my  scheme  was  to  facilitate  the 
operation  of  the  carcass  butchers  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  reduce  the  labour  of  moving 
carcasses  to  a minimum,  four  gateways  are  pro- 
vided in  the  street  front,  communicating  with  a 
cartway  in  the  centre  of  the  building ; by  this 
arrangement  the  purchaser  of  oarcasses  can  drive 
his  cart  to  the  particular  bay  or  stall  in  the 
market  occupied  by  the  carcass-butcher  from 
whom  he  buys,  and  by  meohanical  arrangement, 
which  I shall  hereafter  describe,  the  carcasses 
can  be  placed  in  the  cart  without  any  lifting  or 
carrying  into  the  street,  which  was  a necessity 
in  the  old  markets.  This  roadway  is  wide  enough 
for  two  carts  to  pass,  and  a very  large  trade  is 
conducted  without  any  confusion  or  trouble.  In 
towns  where  a large  export  trade  is  carried  on, 
this  roadway  might  be  occupied  by  a line  of  rail- 
way-metals communicating  with  the  main  line, 
provided  the  site  of  the  market  was  convenient ; 
by  this  means  the  carcasses,  after  being  packed 
in  the  usual  way,  might  be  deposited  in  truoks, 
and  with  very  little  trouble  despatched  direct 
from  the  scene  of  slaughter  to  their  destination. 
The  back  wall  of  the  market  is  pierced  with 
large  doorways,  directly  opposite  to  the  door- 
ways in  the  wholesale  slaughter-houses,  — a 
necessity  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  carried 
out ; and  the  accommodation  provided  for  a 
oarcass-butcher  consists  of  a lair,  slaughter- 
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house,  and  a bay  in  the  market  equal  in  width 
to  his  slaughter-house. 

The  wholesale  slaughter-houses  are  twenty-one 
in  number,  and  are  24  ft.  by  17  ft.  6 in.  inside 
measure,  the  lairs  attached  being  22  ft.  by  17  ft. 
6 in.  These  houses  and  lairs  are  open  to  the  roofs, 
which  are  Bimple  in  construction.  The  slaughter- 
houses are  weil  lighted  from  the  roofs,  top-lights 
being  superior  to  side-lights  for  purposes  of 
slaughtering ; the  lighting  of  slaughter-houses 
requires  careful  attention,  as  the  operations  of 
killing,  Bkinning,  and  dressing  must  be  performed 
by  a steady  hand ; the  portions  of  the  animal  not 
used  for  human  food,  such  as  the  hide  and  gnts, 
might  easily  be  spoiled  by  an  operator  not  having 
a good  light  upon  his  work,  and  the  commercial 
value  of  these  interesting  fragments  of  the  beast 
would  be  affected  thereby. 

The  retail  slaughter-houses  are  nineteen  in 
number,  and  similar  to  the  others,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  doorways,  which  are  much  wider 
in  their  openings,  to  enable  the  butcher’s  oart  to 
be  backed  partially  into  the  slaughter-house,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  meat  to  the 
private  sale-room  or  shop,  where  it  is  out  up  and 
distributed  to  customers. 

The  condemned  meat  department  consists  of  a 
lair,  slaughter-house,  meat-store,  and  boiling- 
house.  All  animals  pronounced  unsound,  dis- 
eased, or  unfit  for  human  food,  by  the  Corpora- 
tion inspector,  are  removed  to  this  establish- 
ment, slaughtered,  and  the  meat  boiled  down  to 
a consistency  of  fat  or  grease,  which  is  applied  to 
various  useful  purposes.  Any  meat  also  which 
should  happen  to  pass  through  the  usual  opera- 
tions of  dressing  and  afterwards  be  condemned, 
shares  the  same  fate. 

The  blood  department  iB  an  interesting  section 
of  this  abattoir,  and  consists  of  a storing-room, 
drawing-off  room,  and  drying-room. 

The  pig-slaughtering  department  is  adjacent 
to  the  above,  aud  oontains  a large  pig  slaughter- 
house, open  yard,  and  piggeries. 

The  entrance  lodges  contain  residences  for 
the  porter  and  Corporation  inspector,  and  also 
rooms  for  the  convenience  of  the  Markets  Com- 
mittee. These  lodges  are  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance-gates,  through  which  all 
cattle  enter  the  establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  accommodation,  the 
site  contains  a large  General  Lair  for  Cattle, 
manure-pit  for  the  temporary  storage  of  the 
manure  from  the  live  animals,  and  a common 
room  for  drovers  and  others  having  business  in 
the  establishment;  on  several  points  of  the  site 
are  provided  suitable  conveniences,  and  also 
stable  and  gig-house  for  the  inspector. 

Having  now  given  an  idea  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  various  buildings  forming  this 
abattoir,  I shall  endeavour  to  explain  in  detail 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  respect  to 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  and  the  dressing  and 
sale  of  meat.  I shall  do  so  as  clearly  and  in  as 
concise  a manner  as  possible.  I shall  commence 
with  the  poor  beast  at  the  entrance  gateway, 
and  follow  it  to  its  death,  then  accompany  its 
oaroass  through  the  various  processes,  until  its 
final  removal  from  the  establishment  in  the 
shape  of  human  food. 

When  the  cattle  enter  the  grounds  they  are 
driven  into  the  streets  or  roadways  between 
the  lairs  before  alluded  to  ; the  bullocks,  or 
“ beasts,”  as  they  are  technically  termed,  are 
Becured  to  strong  wrought-iron  rings  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  lairs  at  right  angles  therewith, 
and  the  sheep  are  allowed  to  remain  loose,  or, 
if  the  butcher  desires  it,  he  may  provide  his  own 
Bheep-pens.  The  door  of  communication  between 
the  lair  and  the  slaughter-house  is  placed  near 
to  one  of  the  side  walls,  so  as  to  secure  the 
largest  amount  of  wall-space.  In  the  latter 
place,  in  the  floor,  and  almost  close  to  the  wall 
dividing  the  lair  and  slaughter-house,  is  fixed 
the  killing-ring.  When  the  animal  enters  the 
house  from  the  lair,  it  simply  turns  the  corner 
of  the  doorway,  and  is  instantly  at  the  scene 
of  slaughter.  At  this  point  we  must  pause  to 
note  the  killing-ring.  On  turning  ray  attention 
to  this  matter  of  killing,  I became  naturally 
anxious  to  facilitate  and  quicken  the  operation. 
I had  occasionally  noted  that  the  death-struggles 
of  the  animal  had  been  prolonged,  sometimes 
by  an  unsteady  or  unskilful  slaughterer,  and  in 
some  instances  owing  to  the  clumsy  method  of 
tying-up  preparatory  to  the  death-blow.  I con- 
cluded, after  careful  investigation,  that  the 
frontal  bone,  or  forehead  of  the  beast,  should  be 
secured  at  right  angles  to  the  striker,  and  also 
at  a certain  elevation  from  the  ground,  to  suit 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  pole-axe,  or  instru- 
ment of  death.  After  submitting  my  views  on 


this  matter  to  those  practically  interested,  it  was 
determined  to  adopt  a killing-ring.  This  is  a 
round  iron  bar  bent  to  the  form,  with  a circular 
ring  forged  to  the  underside  of  the  horizontal 
portion ; the  rope  or  chain  round  the  animal  is 
then  passed  through  the  ring,  and  secured  to  an 
upright  iron  hook  in  the  floor,  which  brings  the 
head  down  tight  to  the  horizontal  bar : thus  the 
skull  is  presented  to  the  full  force  of  the  pole-axe. 
The  animal  having  fallen  on  its  side,  the  knife 
is  inserted  at  a certain  point,  and  the  blood 
carefully  drained  ofl’  into  a vessel,  and  taken 
away  to  the  blood-storehouse,  where,  for  the 
present,  we  leave  it.  Without  taking  up  time 
with  more  unpleasant  details  connected  with 
slaughtering,  I proceed  to  the  dressing  of  the 
oarcass,  and  the  mechanical  appliances  asso- 
ciated with  this  part  of  my  subjeot.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  general  arrangement  of  an 
abattoir  comes  the  question  of  the  scientific 
application  of  mechanical  aids  to  the  various 
processes  associated  with  slaughtering,  and, 
with  your  permission,  I will  desoribe  briefly  the 
problem  I proposed  to  the  engineer,  and  then 
explain  the  method  adopted  in  its  solution.* 


IN  SKYE. 

The  wind,  laden  with  sleety  rain,  is  shaking 
the  window  and  sending  forth  great  puffs  of 
black  smoke  from  the  fireplace.  I hear  the  din 
of  London  in  the  far  distance,  and  I gladly  pass 
away  in  a day  dream  to  a remote  island  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Atlantio.  The  sun  is  high  and 
bright  in  the  heavens,  the  dark  green  waves  are 
leaping  and  flashing  in  the  bay,  the  breeze  is 
blowing  freshly,  and  before  it  we  are  bounding 
merrily  to  the  shore.  There  is  neither  pier  nor 
jetty  : so  taking  the  advantage  of  a huge  wave, 
our  boat  is  borne  on  its  crest  far  up  the  beach, 
crunching  the  pebbles  in  its  path.  We  are  in 
Skye ; there  is  no  sign  of  human  life  to  be  seen, 
with  the  exception  of  a tiny  column  of  blue 
smoke,  rising  in  the  shadow  of  a huge  mountain, 
over  which  a lonely  eagle  is  floating  on  its  broad 
wings. 

We  shoulder  our  knapsacks  and  make  our  way 
for  the  schoolmaster’s  abode,  and  in  a few 
minutes  we  come  within  hearing  of  his  pupils 
enjoying  their  play  hour,  and  filling  the  air  with 
the  wildest  of  Gaelic  songs  and  shoutings.  We 
peep  into  the  schoolroom,  and  find  the  dominie 
in  the  aot  of  filling  his  pipe,  to  which  no  light  is 
applied  until  he  has  welcomed  us  back  once 
more  to  the  Island  of  Mists.  Standing  at  the 
entrance  to  the  schoolroom,  we  look  north  to 
where  the  Atlantic  draws  the  horizon  line ; to 
the  right,  “ the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  ” 
mountains  of  Rosshire  and  the  tossing  waves  of 
the  strait  between ; to  the  left,  a bleak  stretch 
of  moor,  backed  up  by  a range  of  black  and 
rugged  hills ; and  turning  to  the  south,  the 
volcanic  peaks  of  the  shattered  and  shivered 
mountain-rocks  that  form  the  island  of  Raasay. 
We  deposit  our  knapsacks  with  the  dominie,  who 
luckily  can  spare  his  best  apartment  for  our  use, 
run  down  to  the  river  and  indulge  in  a rustio 
wash,  and  with  this  ceremony  inaugurate  our 
fortnight’s  holiday. 

The  dominie  tells  us  we  are  in  luck.  There  is 
a fulling  or  waulking  of  cloth  in  a cottage  hard 
by,  to  which  we  at  once  proceed.  The  door  of 
the  cottage  is  amissing,  but  we  find  it  on  the 
floor  surrounded  by  ten  fair  and  dark  maidens, 
who  have  set  themselves  at  equal  distances,  and 
in  a kneeling  position.  The  piece  of  cloth  is 
placed  doubled  up  on  the  door.  The  girls  com. 
mence  their  work  by  firmly  rubbing  the  cloth 
on  the  improvised  frame,  giving  it  at  the  same 
time  a circular  motion  that  all  parts  of  it  may 
share  equally  in  the  friction.  The  business  is 
enlivened  by  the  workers  joining  in  Binging  an 
“ dran-lhaidh,”  or  rustic  song,  to  whioh  they 
keep  time  with  the  movements  of  their  hands. 
Alas  ! alas ! waulk  or  fulling  mills  are  rising 
one  after  another,  and  the  songs  of  the  maidens 
of  Skye  over  their  work,  of  whatever  kind  it  is, 
are  being  rapidly  hushed  into  Bilenoe.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  to  rejoice  at.  The  old  cot- 
tages are  giving  place  to  better  habitations.  The 
cottage  in  which  the  waulking  took  place  was  a 
sample  of  the  anoient  dwellings.  It  was  built  of 
rude  stone,  and  the  intervening  chinks  were 
filled  with  dry  mould  in  place  of  lime  or  mortar. 
The  roof  consisted  of  six  or  eight  rude  cupples, 
made  of  nnsquared  timber,  over  which  a few 
beams  were  laid  to  support  the  “ kebberB,”  which, 
in  their  turn,  support  the  turf  and  straw  made 
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use  of  as  thatch.  The  house  consisted  of  three 
apartments,  separated  by  wattled  work.  The 
middle  apartment  is  the  one  principally  ocoupied 
by  the  family,  the  fire  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  over  which  the  “ crook  ” for  holding  the 
pot  is  suspended  from  the  roof.  On  one  side  of 
the  fire  is  a wooden  bench,  or  rude  sofa,  of  suf- 
ficient size  for  the  occupation  of  five  or  six 
people ; while,  on  the  other  side,  is  the  good- 
wife’s  “ sunnag,”  or  rustic  armchair  of  plaited 
straw,  near  whioh  are  the  cradle,  spinning-wheel, 
cupboard,  a large  covered  pot  containing  the 
kelt  for  family  dress  undergoing  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  indigo  dye,  and  the  other  paraphernalia 
which  are  indispensable  for  family  use.  The 
inmost  apartment  serves  the  purposes  of  barn 
or  bedroom,  and  sometimes  both.  The  apart- 
ment next  the  door  is  ocoupied  by  the  cattle. 

It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  to  recount  the 
wondrous  tales  we  have  listened  to  when  dark- 
ness closed  down  upon  the  glen,  and  the  turf  fire 
lighted  the  interior  of  this  or  that  cottage  with  its 
warm  ruddy  light.  Strange  and  terrible  were  the 
stories  of  the  old  Beers,  as  they  named  those  who 
were  gifted  with  the  second  sight,  and  had  pro- 
phetic visions  of  shrouds,  funerals,  corpses,  the 
appearance  of  friends,  or  others  who  were  at  the 
time  in  distant  countries ; the  arrival  of  strangers, 
swamping  of  boats,  drowning  at  sea,  dropping 
suddenly  dead,  and  other  such  weird  occurrences. 
We  luckily,  through  the  medium  of  an  ounce  cr 
two  of  tobacco,  got  into  the  good  graces  of  an 
aged  crone,  Peggy  McDonald,  who  was  regarded 
with  mingled  terror  and  veneration,  as  she  was 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  magic  power,  which 
enabled  her  to  sink  the  boats  or  kill  the  cattle  of 
all  those  persons  to  whom  Bhe  took  a dislike. 
She  was  gifted,  they  said,  with  the  evil  eye,  but 
sheseemed  harmless  enough  to  us  as  she  sat  at  her 
cottage  fireside  and  smoked  her  “ cutty.”  But  of 
all  the  terrible  legends,  those  of  the  corpse  lights 
were  the  most  sensational.  These  lights  moved 
along  in  the  course  which  some  funeral  proces- 
sion would  Boon  thereafter  take,  or  twinkled  in 
or  about  the  bed  in  which  some  individual  was 
about  to  die.  So  common  was  aud  is  this  belief, 
that  a living  friend  of  ours,  one  of  the  best 
educated  parsons  in  a Highland  pulpit,  writes  : — 
“ Of  the  existence  of  such  lights,  whatever  their 
cause,  no  shade  of  doubt  can  be  entertained,  as 
they  have  been  frequently  seen  by  several  indi- 
viduals at  the  same  time,  whose  minds  were 
tinctured  neither  by  prejudice  nor  by  the 
reveries  of  any  superstition.”  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  when  wo  left;  the  fireside  of  the 
hospitable  family,  and  took  our  way  home  over 
the  moorlands,  that  strange  “eerie"  feelings 
came  over  us  as  we  passed  in  the  starlight 
beneath  the  Bhadow  of  the  black  cliffs,  or  by  the 
margin  of  the  tarns,  whose  surfaces  seemed  to 
shine  with  a lurid  light.  The  only  proper  place 
and  time  to  tell  or  listen  to  a ghost  story  is 
among  those  highland  glens,  where  the  cottages 
stand  half  a dozen  miles  apart,  and  the  silence 
of  the  darkness  is  broken  only  by  the  wailing 
wind  and  the  murmuring  stream. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  superstition 
should  linger  among  such  wild  scenery.  Take,  for 
example,  the  mountain  which  encloses  Quiraing, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  the  genial 
friend  of  Scott  and  Wilson.  Sitting  over  the 
dominie’s  fire,  we  can  look  through  the  little 
window  of  the  kitchen  and  see  the  mountain 
towering  up  some  1,700  ft.  or  so.  Quiraing 
is  a secluded  piece  of  level  and  grassy 
ground,  concealed  by  tall,  spire-like  rocks,  in 
the  face  of  an  almost  inaccessible  precipice. 
This  green  plot  of  ground  is  in  the  form  of 
an  oblong  platform.  It  is  studded  all  round 
with  massive  columns  of  rock  rising  up  in  lofty 
peaks  by  the  intervention  of  deep  chasms.  All 
is  a dreary  solitude.  We  look  out  from  one  of 
the  fissures,  and  far  beneath  us  behold  the  sea- 
birds waiting  for  their  prey,  as  they  hover  over 
the  Sound  of  Rona.  But  the  mist  gathers  over 
us,  and  the  scene  is  suddenly  changed.  The 
mist  floats  Blowly  through  the  pyramidical  rocks, 
and  a night-like  gloom  falls  on  our  thoughts  and 
on  all  things  around  us.  We  quickly  make  our 
descent  into  the  valley,  and,  looking  back,  see  the 
mountain  crowned  with  a coronet  of  silver  mist, 
whioh  glitters  in  the  sunshine.  There  are  many 
other  scenes  of  grandeur  and  gloom,  where 
lofty  preoipioes  tower  above  dark  lakes,  and  not 
forgotten  must  be  the  mountain  ridge  of  the 
Storr,  which,  when  swept  by  a fog,  appearances 
like  those  of  lofty  spires,  castellated  walls,  and 
turrets  emerge  and  disappear  among  the  driving 
mists. 

The  antiquary  and  archaaologist  would  revel 
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in  this  little  nook  of  Skye.  The  ruins  of  cills, 
oells,  or  Caldee  ohapels  abound  all  over  the  hills 
and  valleys.  Oolnmba  the  Sainted  founded  a 
monastery  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Columcille  ; 
but  the  lake  is  now  cornfields,  and  the  monastery 
a heap  of  stones,  hidden  by  broom  and  briar 
bushes.  Leaving  the  mainland,  a brisk  breeze 
takes  our  boat  up  the  Sound,  and  in  an  hour  we 
reach  the  island  of  Fladda-chuain,  which,  though 
only  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  length 
and  300  yards  in  breadth,  is  rich  in  antiquarian 
remains.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  a 
Druidioal  temple,  to  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  priests  went  yearly  to  worship  and  to 
feast.  Within  the  memory  of  living  men  the 
altar  was  entire,  and  on  it  lay  the  nine  smooth 
stones  that  were  used  by  the  Druids  in  their 
religious  ceremonies.  A few  years  before  our 
visit  these  stones  were  stolen.  Stolen,  of  course, 
by  that  class  of  curiosity-hunters  who  soratoh 
their  names  on  window-panes  and  carry  off 
monuments  by  piecemeal.  Nobody  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Nook  must  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  Druids.  Danish  forts  are  frequent  along 
the  shore.  We  will  not  attempt  to  write  their 
names,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  Dun 
Deirg,  the  erection  of  which  is  assigned  to  the 
Druids  ; for  ie  it  not  well  known  that  Dargo  was 
a brave  and  warlike  Druid,  who  attempted  to 
restore  the  fallen  dignity  of  his  order?  Oasian 
makes  mention  of  Dearg  nan  Druidhean,  or 
Dargo  the  Druid  ; and  who,  after  that,  can  doubt 
his  reality  ? 

The  roar  of  London  breaks  in  upon  the 
dream,  and  it  is  dispelled ; and  yet  it  is  not  a 
dream, — it  is  a memory  of  a quarter  of  a 
century  gone  by.  The  dominie  still  lives,  and 
tells  me  that  the  people  of  the  Nook  are  almost 
as  primitive  as  they  were  of  yore,  and  are  as 
gentle  and  kind.  No  hotel  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  tourist  has  intruded  its  white  neck, 
olothed  waiters  and  insatiable  guides  upon  the 
simplicity  and  poetry  of  the  glen.  The  fires  are 
still  kindled  on  the  floor,  and  the  smoke  still 
wanders  at  its  own  sweet  will  where  it  listeth, 
through  roof  or  door.  Is  it  well  that  it  should 
be  so  ? In  these  days  of  improvement,  so  called, 
are  not  the  humanities  of  life  ignored  ? Be  these 
things  as  they  may,  is  it  not  pleasant  to  know 
that  within  twenty-four  hours  may  still  be  found 
a spot  where  the  stranger  finds  a kindly  weloome 
and  a sorrowful  good-bye,  and  where  the  bustle 
and  business  of  life  have  not  withered  and 
seared  the  affections  of  the  heart  ? 


THE  “ QUARTERLY  REVIEW  ” AND 
SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

We  reoeived  the  following  oommunioationjust 
too  late  for  our  last  issue  : — 

8ir, — In  your  number  of  the  9th  instant  Sir 
Gilbert  Soott,  the  president  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that : — “ He  had  found  out  one  thing  that  the 
(Quarterly)  Reviewer  did  not  like,  but  parti- 
cularly hated,  and  that  was  the  beautiful  work 
that  constituted  the  altar-soreen  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  beoanse  he  thought  that  he  (Sir  Gilbert) 
had  designed  it ; but  it  happened  to  be  designed 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.” 

Assuming  that  this  curious  report,  now  three 
weeks  old,  is  still  unchallenged  and  correct,  I 
beg  your  kind  permission  to  remark  that  there 
is  not  in  either  of  the  recent  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
altar-screen  at  Westminster  ; and  that  Sir 
Gilbert’s  declaration  of  theReviewer’s  “ thought” 
about  the  date  of  its  design,  a matter  totally 
irrelevant,  is  pure  invention,  absolutely  untrue. 

No  doubt,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  now  be 
anxious  to  recant  his  error,  and  will  denounoe 
the  authority  that  has  so  cleverly  deceived  him. 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer. 
We  have  submitted  the  above  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  append  his  reply  : — 

In  the  article  entitled  “ The  State  of  English 
Architecture,”  April,  1872  (page  311),  the 
Reviewer,  after  speaking  of  the  monuments  in 
the  Abbey,  proceeds  thus  : ‘‘Of  these  intruders 
many  are  of  genuine  and  noble  workmanship, 
and  so  become  in  character  and  fact  consistent 
and  appropriate  additions  to  the  building,  whioh 
is  itself  of  gradual  construction,  and  in  varied 
and  successive  dialects  of  art.  Among  such 
more  worthy  works,  the  choir-screen,  reredos, 
pulpit,  and  communion-table,  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded. These  are  particularly  weak  and  jejune 
specimens  of  the  dull  clerkmanship  that  archi- 
tects of  eminence  live  to  supply,  and  thus,  we 
venture  to  affirm,  are  mere  expensive  ‘lumber  un- 
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removed.’  Compare  them  with  the  gateway  to 
the  chapter-house,  or  the  De  Valence  tomb,  and 
their  sad  worthlessness  becomes  immediately 
clear.” 

That  the  object  designated  by  the  Reviewer 
as  the  “ reredos,”  and  by  the  President  as  the 
“ altar-screen,”  is  one  and  the  same,  would  seem 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  retabulum  over  the 
altar-table,  which  might  have  been  described  by 
the  former  of  these  terms,  had  at  that  time  no 
existence  excepting  in  the  form  of  a rough  and 
tentative  scribbling  in  charooal  upon  papered 
canvas  placed  round  the  mosaio  picture.  To 
suppose  this  to  have  been  alluded  to  would  be  to 
attribute  to  the  writer  a degree  of  carelessness 
hardly  credible. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  CALCUTTA. 

Ten  years  ago  Sir  John  Strachey  declared 
that  the  capital  of  British  India  was  ‘‘a  scandal 
and  a disgrace  to  a civilised  Government,”  and 
asserted  that  it  was  literally  unfit  for  the  habi- 
tation of  civilised  men.  He  declared  that  the 
most  important  streets  and  thoroughfares  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  city  formed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a series  of  huge  public  latrines,  the 
abomination  of  which  could  not  be  adequately 
described.  And  he  vehemently  added,  the  other 
cities  and  towns  of  India  were  almost  faultless 
when  compared  with  the  metropolis.  Yet  at 
that  time  sanitary  questions  were  altogether  un- 
known in  India,  and  Miss  Nightingale  had  re- 
ported that  no  one  of  the  presidential  cities  of 
India  had  arrived  at  that  degree  of  civilisation 
in  their  sanitary  arrangements  which  the  worst 
parts  of  our  worst  towns  had  reached  before 
healthy  reform  in  such  matters  sprang  up  in 
England  at  all.  This  reproach  has  now  been 
wiped  away  from  the  Indian  capital,  and  there 
are  signs  that  Bombay  and  Madras  will  soon  be 
rendered  salubrious.  At  Norwich,  in  November 
last,  Miss  Nightingale  was  able  to  state  that 
“ the  drainage  of  Calcutta  bids  fair  to  be  a 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  said  that  the  city  had 
become  more  healthful  than  Manchester  or  Liver- 
pool, and  might  even  be  considered  a sanitarium 
compared  with  Vienna  or  Berlin.”  How  has  the 
change  been  accomplished  P 

Caloutta  lies  in  close  proximity  to  a vast  stag- 
nant marsh,  known  as  the  Salt  Water  Lake. 
Even  in  its  infancy  the  settlement  was  un- 
healthy, and  as  it  grew  in  size  its  insalubrity 
increased.  Cholera  continually  haunted  it,  fevers 
and  dysentery  made  it  their  home,  and  when  it 
had  come  to  be  termed  the  City  of  Palaces,  it 
was  equally  well  known  as  the  City  of  Pestilence. 
But  the  traders  who  frequented  its  bazaars  risked 
their  health  for  the  Bake  of  the  rupees  which 
flowed  into  their  coffers ; the  servants  and  officers 
of  John  Company  had  too  many  wars  on  hand, 
and  too  many  States  to  annex,  to  pay  much  heed 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  town,  and  to  the 
soldiery  the  chances  of  death  on  the  field  or 
under  the  friendly  guns  of  Fort  William  were 
about  the  same.  But  at  length  the  mor- 
tality of  Calcutta  became  so  notorious  that  the 
Government  could  no  longer  overlook  it,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  prevalence  of  perennial  fever,  and 
to  propose  remedial  measures.  This  committee 
sat  for  several  years  previously  to  1840,  amassed 
a great  amount  of  repulsive  evidence,  and  in  the 
end  proposed  the  establishment  of  a fever  hos- 
pital. The  Medical  College  Hospital  was  accord- 
ingly founded  ; but  while  it  afforded  relief  to  the 
afflicted,  and  did  save  a few  lives,  such  a solitary 
institution  could  not  materially  diminish  the 
death-rate.  At  that  time,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  affairs  of  the  city  were  managed  by 
a Conservancy  Board,  composed  of  two  European 
and  two  native  commissioners ; but  although  these 
gentlemen  were  doubtless  anxious  to  do  their 
duty,  they  lacked  professional  skill  to  direct  their 
efforts,  and  wasted  their  energies  in  futile  pro- 
jects. The  night  soil  was  collected  from  house 
to  house  by  scavengers,  and  conveyed  in  open 
carts  to  the  river,  into  which  it  was  thrown  at  a 
point  above  the  harbour.  The  stable  refuse  and 
house  rubbish  were  shot  into  the  streets  and  road- 
ways, and  subsequently  carted  away  to  fill  up 
disused  tanks  and  ponds,  and  to  raise  the  fore- 
shore of  the  river ; while  the  surface  water  of 
the  thoroughfares  and  compounds,  the  slops  from 
the  houses,  including  urine,  and  the  storm  water 
were  allowed  to  find  their  way  by  surface  gutters 
into  the  Hooghly  and  into  the  Cironlar  Canal — a 
deep  cutting  which  almost  surrounds  Calcutta  to 
the  eastward.  The  whole  subsoil  of  the  oity  was 
saturated  with  filth  which  had  spread  from  in- 
numerable  cesspools,  and  with  water  which  had  , 
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peroolated  through  from  the  Hooghly,  or  had 
fallen  during  the  monsoons.  Only  vile  drinking- 
water  was  needed  to  render  the  Indian  capital 
the  permanent  abode  of  plague  and  pestilence, — 
and  this  was  also  provided;  for  wells  and  the 
river  alike  were  impregnated  with  sewage  matter. 
In  the  tropics  with  so  muoh  of  the  results  of 
decomposition  in  air,  earth,  and  water,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  life  was  at  all  endurable,  and  that 
the  people  submitted  to  the  nuisance  so  long. 
But  although  the  European  inhabitants  grumbled, 
the  native  Commissioners  opposed  all  schemes 
for  extensive  reform ; and  affairs  rolled  on  on 
the  filthy  old  groove  until,  in  1855,  Sir  Frederick 
Halliday  was  appointed  to  the  new  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal.  An  adminis- 
trator so  able  at  once  detected  the  foul  spot, 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Commissioners 
that  they  were  personally  incapable  of  superin- 
tending the  work  of  reform.  By  his  advice  a 
professional  adviser  was  oalled  in,  and  Mr. 
William  Clark,  C.E.,  was  appointed  to  the  post. 
In  the  following  year  that  gentleman  submitted 
a scheme,  with  estimates  attached,  for  the  drain- 
age of  the  city,  and  a committee  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  it.  After  deliberations  extend- 
ing over  eighteen  months,  the  committee  re- 
ported favourably  upon  the  project,  and  it  was 
sent  on  with  their  endorsement  to  the  Govern- 
ment. To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the 
plans,  about  which  little  difference  of  opinion 
then  existed,  were  handed  over  for  supervision 
to  Mr.  Rendel,  C.E.,  who  happened  to  be  in  India 
at  the  time.  By  him  they  were  carried  to 
England ; but  after  considering  them  for  ten 
months  he  reported  unfavourably  with  regard  to 
them,  and  proposed  a counter  scheme  of  his  own. 
Then  the  mutiny  broke  out;  people  had  other 
work  to  do;  and  the  whole  affair  was  shelved  for 
a time.  However,  when  the  rebellion  had  been 
suppressed  the  Government  at  an  early  date  re- 
turned to  its  previous  intentions,  the  rival  pro- 
jects were  compared  ; the  proposals  of  Mr.  Clark 
were  preferred,  and  orders  were  given  to  begin 
the  work.  It  was  in  1859  that  the  undertaking 
was  commenced,  and  it  is  not  quite  complete 
now. 

Mr.  Clark’s  soheme  comprised  outfall  works 
and  large  briok  sewers  in  every  part  of  the  town, 
whioh  lay  within  1,000  ft.  of  the  main-drainage 
lines,  leaving  minor  pipe-sewers  for  future  con- 
sideration. The  larger  sewers,  five  in  number, 
and  varying  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  in  height,  extended 
from  the  river  to  the  east  at  right  angles  aoross 
the  town;  and  these  sewers  were  connected  at 
their  eastern  extremity  by  an  8fc  ft.  sewer  placed 
beneath  what  is  known  as  the  Circular- road. 
From  the  middle  of  this  road  the  outfall  branched 
off  in  a due  easterly  direction  in  the  bed  of  what 
was  formerly  the  Entally  Canal,  whioh,  being 
useless,  was  filled  up  for  the  purpose.  The  out- 
fall sewer,  16  ft.  high,  was  continued  to  a length 
of  3,284  ft.,  to  a channel  cut  in  the  marsh  or  salt- 
water lake  before  referred  to,  and  thence  it  is 
eventually  to  be  conducted  to  a distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  and  there  discharged  into 
the  tidal  stream  of  the  Sunderbund.  From  the 
river,  eastward,  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  falls  at  the  rate  of  3 ft.  per  mile,  and  even- 
tually forms  the  Salt  Water  Lake.  The  waters 
of  the  Hooghly  oan  thus  be  utilised  at  discretion, 
in  flushing  the  sewers  during  the  dry  season  ; 
while,  at  other  times,  the  storm  water  can  be 
discharged  into  the  river  at  low  tide. 

The  perfection  of  the  drainage  scheme 
necessarily  involved  one  for  water  supply. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Clark  proposed  to  take  water 
from  the  Hooghly,  seventeen  miles  above 
Calcutta,  pump  it  into  large  settling  reservoirs, 
filter  it,  and  pass  it  down  to  the  city  in  iron 
mains,  42  in.  in  diameter.  Thence  it  was  meant 
to  pump  it  during  the  night  into  a large  reser- 
voir in  the  centre  of  the  town,  from  whioh  it 
could  be  pumped  for  distribution  during  the 
followingday.  Thisprojectwassanotionedinl865 ; 
the  works  were  commenced  at  the  end  of  1866, 
and  were  completed  in  three  years.  The  daily 
delivery  is  about  eight  million  gallons  for  a 
population  of  about  500,000  inhabitants.  It  is  dis- 
tributed, under  a pressure  of  50  ft.  by  engines 
fixed  near  the  central  reservoir.  Stand-posts  are 
fixed  in  the  streets  for  supplying  the  poorer 
classes,  while  house-pipes  may  be  connected 
with  the  mains  if  it  be  so  desired.  The  cost  of 
these  works  was  about  600,0001.,  which  was 
advanced  by  the  Government  to  the  Municipality 
at  4£  per  cent.  After  having  served  domestic  pur- 
poses the  eight  million  gallons  of  water  are  dis- 
charged into  the  sewers  by  the  drains  : this  water 
flows  by  gravitation,  with  the  subsoil  water  and 
the  light  shower  water,  to  the  pumping-station, 
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where  it.J'ia  disposed  of  as  described.  The 
sewers  are  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  the 
large  ones  branching  off  from  the  river  to  the 
Circular-road,  and  ultimately  to  the  pumping- 
station.  There  are  ten  miles  and  three-quarters 
of  this  sort.  The  second-class  are  also  brick  sewers 
from  3 ft.  to  5 ft.  high,  and  are  laid  along  the 
principal  streets  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
first  class.  These  sewers  are  twenty-three 
miles  long,  and  both  these  and  those  of  the  first 
class  are  finished.  The  third  class,  which  will 
drain  the  narrow  lanes  and  the  interior  of  the 
blocks  of  buildings  surrounded  by  the  first  and 
second  class,  will  consist  of  stoneware  piping. 
They  also  are  very  nearly  complete,  and  their 
total  length  is  estimated  at  seventy-nine  miles. 
Thus,  when  the  whole  network  is  finished  there 
will  be  113  miles  of  sewers,  which  represent  the 
road  mileage  of  the  city. 

Considerable  difficulties  attended  the  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme,  and  there  were  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  it 
out,  but  they  were  overcome,  one  after  an- 
other. Native  bricks  were  employed  ; a large 
brickmaking  establishment  was  set  on  foot  at  a 
place  nine  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  native 
brickmakers  soon  succeeded  in  producing,  with 
their  simple  apparatus,  bricks  as  good  as,  and 
less  expensive  than,  those  turned  out  by  the 
European  machines  which  had  been  imported. 
For  many  years  the  brickfield  had  produced 
about  8,000,000  of  hand-made  bricks.  As  brick- 
dust,  or  what  is  known  locally  as  “ soorkie,”  is 
employed  instead  of  sand  with  lime  in  making 
mortar,  about  500  maunds  of  it  were  supplied 
every  day.  Stoneware  pipes,  varying  from  G in. 
to  12  in.  in  diameter,  were  supplied  from  Doul- 
ton’s  potteries  at  Lambeth ; and  when  laid  down 
the  lowermost  half  of  the  openings  was  united 
by  cement,  and  the  upper  half  by  puddled  clay, 
through  which  the  subsoil  water  was  permitted 
to  percolate.  The  saturated  Bubsoil  was  a great 
obstruction  to  progress.  A trench,  dry  overnight, 
would  be  found  to  be  more  than  half  full  of  water 
in  the  morning;  and  no  amount  of  pumping  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  keeping  the  trenches  dry 
enough.  After  many  abortive  attempts,  Mr. 
Clark  adopted  the  plan  that  has  been  followed 
in  London  of  laying  a stoneware  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trench,  and  covering  it  with  a bed 
of  concrete,  upon  which  the  brick  sewer  was 
built.  The  lowermost  part  of  the  inner  circum- 
ference of  the  sewer  was  coated  with  Portland 
cement,  and  made  water-tight,  but  the  other  half 
was  unprotected.  The  walls  varied  according  to 
the  size  of  the  sewers  from  5 in.  to  20  in.  of  brick- 
workin  rings.  The  subsoil  water  enters  the  sewers 
either  at  the  bottom,  by  means  either  of  the 
small  stoneware  pipe  or  by  percolation  through 
the  upper  half  of  the  brickwork ; and  the  plan 
has  been  so  successful  that  its  level  has  been 
reduced  by  7 ft.  or  8 ft.  The  sewers  are  em- 
ployed to  remove  the  subsoil  water,  the  drainage 
of  the  houses,  and  the  rain-water.  In  a tropical 
country,  the  rainfall  is  a most  important  con- 
sideration, that  of  Calcutta  varying  from  75  in. 
to  90  in.  per  annum.  Hence  the  sewers  had  to 
be  made  of  exceptionally  large  Bize,  and  it  is 
said  they  can  take  the  equivalent  of  a quarter  of 
an  inch  of  rain  per  hour,  which,  if  collected, 
would  be  represented  by  a running-stream  40  ft. 
wide,  8 ft.  deep,  and  flowing  at  a velocity  of 
4 ft.  per  second. 

During  the  monsoons,  when  the  storm -water 
falls  in  sufficient  quantities  to  overpower  the 
pumps  at  the  pumping-Btations,  it  is  discharged 
by  special  outlets  into  the  Circular  Canal,  ad- 
joining the  Circular-road,  whence  it  flows  off 
into  the  natural  streams  of  the  country  eastward. 
It  is  admitted  into  the  sewers  by  gully-gratings 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  footpaths,  which 
gratings  cover  a deep  pit  provided  to  intercept 
the  road  grit,  which  is  removed  by  manual  labour. 
Such  of  the  grit  as  finds  its  way  along  the  sewers 
to  the  pumping-stations  is  intercepted  there. 
The  stable-litter,  kitchen-stuff,  and  other  more 
solid  refuse  of  the  town  are  removed  from  every 
house  by  municipal  carts  daily  to  a railway  that 
runs  along  the  Circular-road,  carried  by  it  to 
the  Salt  Water  Lake,  and  there  deposited. 
There  have  been  various  proposals  for  utilising 
the  sewage-matter  and  litter  at  the  place  of  their 
deposit,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken,  al- 
though it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a profitable 
deposit  will  remain  long  without  being  turned  to 
good  account. 

The  Calcutta  justices  are  empowered  to  compel 
householders  to  connect  their  premises  by  suit, 
able  drains  with  the  public  sewers,  but  they  are 
reluctant  to  enforce  their  authority,  and  prefer 
leaving  every  man  to  his  own  discretion.  It  is 


very  questionable  whether  their  laxity  is  to  be 
commended,  for  much  of  their  outlay  is  thereby 
rendered  unproductive,  and  the  health  of  the 
whole  city  suffers.  The  city  death-rate,  how- 
ever, has  been  reduced  by  more  than  one  half. 
When  the  public  sewers  are  not  used  the  house- 
holders allow  the  drainage  of  their  dwellings  to 
gravitate  into  cesspools  and  ditches,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  have  become  an  intolerable 
nuisance  and  a source  of  pestiferous  exhalation 
which  cannot  be  endured  that  they  are  cleaned 
out,  and  the  contents,  in  a state  of  active  decom- 
position, are  carted  away  and  shot  into  the 
sewers.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  state  that 
the  natives  are  beginning  of  their  own  accord  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  publio  sewers, 
and  to  understand  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
accumulations  of  filth,  within  and  about  their 
dwellings.  Hitherto  the  cost  of  connexions  and 
other  private  drainage  works  has  acted  as  a de- 
terrent to  the  smaller  owners  and  holders. 
Recently,  however,  a shrewd  native  justice  sug- 
gested that  the  English  system  should  be  adopted, 
by  which  such  persons  can  have  their  premises 
drained  by  the  municipal  authorities,  and  pay 
off  the  combined  interest  and  cost  at  a fixed 
annual  rate.  The  project  has  been  adopted,  and 
it  is  anticipated  will  become  popular. 

The  total  cost  of  the  drainage  works  of  Cal- 
cutta, when  completed,  will  be  about  800,0001., 
of  which  nearly  600,0001.  have  already  been  ex- 
pended. The  money  has  been  raised  partly  by 
municipal  debentures  bearing  six  per  cent,  inte- 
rest, and  latterly  by  a Government  loan.  The 
benefits,  however,  amply  compensate  for  all  the 
expenditure. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session, 
held  last  Monday  evening,  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  H. 
Currey,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  associates  : — Messrs.  C. 
Aldridge,  Charles  A.  Legg,  and  John  Wynne. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  had 
resolved  to  nominate  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  for 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  for  the  noble 
works  that  he  had  produced  in  the  promotion  of 
architecture,  and  the  matter  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  on  the  15th  of  March  next,  when 
a special  meeting  would  be  held  in  reference 
to  the  subject. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  proposed  as  honorary 
and  corresponding  member  M.  Emile  Bees  wilwald, 
of  Paris,  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  in- 
speotor  - general  of  historical  monuments  in 
France,  architect  for  the  restoration  of  Laon 
Cathedral,  and  late  architect  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  Paris,  as  well  as  to  the  Cathedrals 
of  Chartres,  Bayonne,  and  Le  Mans,  who  was 
elected  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  A.  Darbyshire  (fellow)  then  read  a paper 
“On  Public  Abattoirs,”  with  special  reference  to 
one  reoently  erected  in  Manchester : this  we 
print  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman  said  that  several  gentlemen  had 
been  specially  invited  by  the  Council  to  assist  in 
the  discussion,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  their 
remarks  would  contribute  very  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  members. 

Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  the  City  medical 
officer  of  health,  in  response  to  the  chairman, 
said  that  there  were  one  or  two  points  which 
struck  him  with  relation  to  the  paper  which 
might  be  worthy  of,  a little  more  attention.  He 
was  not  quite  sure,  from  the  author  of  the  paper, 
whether  the  dado  of  the  walls  was  to  be  of  briok ; 
if  so,  he  thought  that  5 ft.  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  absorption.  With  regard  to 
condemned  meat,  it  was  important  to  know  that 
ammonia  was  obtained  from  it  which  was  worth 
101.  per  ton.  Of  course  it  would  suggest  itselt  to 
every  one  present  that  meat  condemned  by  the 
inspector  was  a very  valuable  manure,  and  it 
consequently  represented  itself  as  of  a great 
commercial  value,  to  say  nothing  of  the  feet  of 
the  animal,  which  was  usod  for  special  purposes. 
As  to  newly-erected  abattoirs,  it  was  very 
necessary  that  there  Bhould  be  no  drains  at- 
tached to  them.  It  was  very  necessary  that 
lairs  should  be  separated  from  the  slaughter- 
houses,  for  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  odours 
were  given  off  by  the  animals  which  were  very 
prejudicial  to  the  meat.  He  laid  special  stress 
upon  this  for  obvious  reasons,  and  urged  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a strong  partition 
to  divide  the  two,  which  should  extend  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  said  that  in  London,  with  the 
exception  of  the  city,  they  had  not  yet  arrived 


at  the  point  where  they  could  abolish  the  private 
slaughter-houses,  and  if  they  could  put  pressure 
upon  that  point  they  would,  he  thought,  do  a 
very  great  service  to  London  by  doing  away 
with  the  iniquitous  and  barbarous  practices 
carried  on  in  the  slaughterhouses  in  London, 
which  were  appalling  to  contemplate.  They 
were  a great  nuisance,  because  they  could  not 
be  placed  under  the  same  supervision  as  abat- 
toirs with  regard  to  inspectors.  There  was  no 
doubt,  too,  that  an  enormous  number  of  oxen 
were  killed  at  private  6laughter-houses  which 
were  not  inspected  at  all,  and  consequently  bad 
meat  was  the  result ; but  at  an  abattoir  there 
was  always  an  inspector  ready  to  condemn  meat 
unfit  for  human  food.  With  regard  to  the  Act 
passed  last  year,  it  was,  he  was  of  opinion, 
smuggled  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  had  given  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  power  to  continue  the  nuisance  of  private 
slaughter-houses,  which  he  trusted  the  publio 
would  not  allow  to  remain  as  it  stood.  It  was 
evident  that  the  matter  did  not  receive  from 
Parliament  that  attention  which  it  deserved, 
and  there  must  be,  he  thought,  some  pressure 
put  upon  the  Legislature  with  regard  to  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  the  abattoir,  the  site 
was  very  important,  and  it  was  necessary  that 
the  details  should  be  mastered;  there  ought  to 
be,  too,  a place  for  the  reception  of  the  hides, 
and  also  a place  for  the  boiling  and  melting 
processes,  as  well  as  for  the  offal.  The  lairs 
might  well  be  kept  some  little  distance  from  the 
slaughter-houBes.  With  regard  to  the  whole 
question,  he  thought  that  if  the  press  called 
attention  to  the  matter  the  public  would  see 
che  necessity  for  taking  it  in  hand.  He  did 
not  see  why  abattoirs  might  not  be  constructed 
by  a private  association  instead  of  a corpo- 
ration. 

Mr.  Rudkin  was  of  opinion  that  the  plans  and 
specifications  shown  of  the  abattoirs  seemed  to 
work  admirably,  though  he  thought  that  there 
was  not  as  much  economy  of  space  as  they 
cuuld  desire.  With  reference  to  the  compulsory 
powers  given  to  the  local  authority,  he  confessed 
that  he  was  an  advocate  for  it ; for,  having  been 
connected  with  the  meat  trade  all  his  life,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  they  had  com- 
pulsory powers  in  London  to-day  to  do  away  with 
private  slaughter-houses,  and  establish  public 
abattoirs,  it  would  be  immensely  beneficial  to  the 
publio.  If  they  were  established,  instead  of 
increasing  the  price  of  meat  it  would  reduce  it ; 
besides,  too,  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  cattle 
would  positively  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
abattoirs.  It  had  been  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  the  transfer  of  the  beasts  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  their  weight 
in  the  transit,  represented  about  11.  per  head. 
He  was  an  advooate  for  the  slaughtering  of 
animals  in  the  country,  and  he  was  pleased  to 
notice  that  the  quantity  of  dead  meat  now  sent  to 
London  was  steadily  progressing.  In  1868,  when 
the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market  was  first  opened, 
130,000  tons  of  meat  were  sent  to  London, 
and  last  year,  160,000  tons.  There  was  one  point 
he  must  strongly  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
every  person  who  was  concerned  in  the  construc- 
tion of  slaughter-houses  in  any  part  of  the 
country  which  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
lairs  beiDg  distinct  from  the  slaughter-house, 
for  slaughtered  animals  should  not  be  allowed  in 
the  same  compartment.  The  very  instant  it 
was  killed  it  should  be  removed  to  cool.  The 
offal  was  a matter  of  great  importance  to  them  ; 
in  Paris  it  was  very  much  used  for  food, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  this  country.  In  the 
Paris  butoher-shops  they  never  saw  anything 
dirty,  which  was  far  different  in  London.  Even 
in  the  small  matter  of  sheeps’  trotters,  which 
were  thrown  away  in  London,  in  Paris  they  were 
washed,  placed  in  a tank  with  boiling  water,  and 
then  taken  away  to  an  adjacent  chamber, 
scraped,  again  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  food 
produced  from  them  paid  more  than  double  the 
cost  of  the  process  it  had  gone  through.  It  was 
full  of  gelatinous  matter.  In  the  abattoir  there 
should  be  a place  for  the  reception  of  hides,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
facture should  be  as  clean  and  tidy  as  possible. 
He  would  like  to  see  cattle  housed  as  com. 
fortably  as  the  horses  in  a nobleman’s  stable ; 
instead  of  that,  they  were  ill-used,  kept  without 
food  or  water,  and  were  slaughtered  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  did  not  marvel  that  there  was 
so  much  food  put  before  them  that  one  could 
hardly  get  his  teeth  into  it.  After  considerable 
experience,  he  thought  that  there  was  nothing 
which  would  do  so  well  as  stone  flagging.  The 
scheme  of  elevating  the  meat  referred  to  in  the 
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plana  and  specifications,  and  in  not  allowing  it 
to  be  handled  afterwards,  was  established  at 
Deptford,  and  they  had  there  something  similar 
to  the  apparatus  now  shown  ; but  the  principal 
difficulty  met  with  was  that  they  could  not 
elevate  the  meat  sufficiently  high  in  order  to  put 
it  into  the  van.  With  reference  to  the  question, 
the  Corporation  of  tho  .City  of  London  had  de- 
cided to  construct  twenty  slaughter  - houses 
rather  than  continue  the  present  method.  He 
believed  that  as  soon  as  they  were  constructed, 
they  would  receive  great  support  from  tho 
butchers,  who  were  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
much  better  in  many  respects  that  abattoirs 
should  be  established,  especially  as  it  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  driving  cattle  along  the 
streets.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  inspection 
of  private  slaughter-houses  was  a mere  farce, 
for  he  knew  from  his  experience  that  there 
was  a large  quantity  of  vile  filth  which  was 
allowed  to  pass  as  food  which  was  not  fit  for 
consumption. 

Mr.  Colam,  secretary  of  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  said  that 
previous  speakers  had  confined  their  remarks  to 
the  interests  of  men,  but  he  proposed  to  advocate 
the  interest  of  the  dumb  animals.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals  in  pri- 
vate slaughter-houses  in  London,  of  which  in 
this  metropolis  alone  there  existed  1,500,  whioh 
rendered  it  really  impossible  for  an  inspector  to 
visit  all  of  them.  So  far  as  he  knew,  slaughter- 
houses were  private  property.  Of  course  the  in- 
speotor  was  never  refused  when  he  asked  per- 
mission to  view  the  slaughter-house,  but  it  was  im- 
possible that  he  could  inspect  them  all;  but  imme- 
diately they  erected  abattoirs  similar  to  that  at 
Manchester,  it  was  quite  manifest,  he  main- 
tained, that  the  cruelty  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  the  first  place,  the  building  would 
be  a publio  one ; and,  secondly,  the  men  em- 
ployed would  be  more  efficient,  for  the  most  effi- 
cient men  would  be  employed  where  the  largest 
number  of  animals  were  slaughtered.  If  abat- 
toirs were  established,  too,  better  means  would 
be  devised  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals, 
for  they  had  by  no  means  got  to  proficiency 
in  that  respect.  He  was  not  here  to  oondemn 
the  English  method  of  slaughtering  animals,  for 
he  thought  that  the  means  now  adopted  wore 
quickest  and  best  in  the  hands  of  efficient  men. 
A good  thing  in  abattoirs  was  a proper  entrance, 
for  many  of  the  slaughter-houses  were  totally 
unprovided  with  proper  entrances,  the  animals 
in  many  instances  being  absolutely  thrust  in  ; 
and  he  knew  of  many  places  in  London  where 
the  poor  beasts  were  obliged  to  be  taken  down 
steps  to  be  slaughtered.  The  cruelty,  too,  which 
takes  plaoo  in  the  streets  of  London  by  the 
animals  being  driven  through  them  would  be 
reduced  tenfold  if  abattoirs  were  erected.  There 
was  nothing,  to  his  mind,  which  would  recom- 
mend the  scheme  more  to  the  publio  than  by 
preventing  the  cruelty  which  took  place  whilst 
the  cattle  were  being  driven  through  the  streets. 
The  animals  having  previously  been  living  in 
peaceful  fields  were  packed  to  London,  parched 
with  thirst,  and  without  food  ; no  wonder,  then, 
not  being  used  to  London  life,  they  got  confused 
and  sometimes  created  a disturbance.  It  was  of 
course  manifest,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  drovers  had  a difficult  task  before  them. 
In  conclusion,  he  deprecated  most  strongly 
the  slaughtering  of  animals  in  public  shops, 
which  occasionally  took  place. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  thought  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  and  advantageous  to  the  publio  that 
abattoirs  Bhonld  be  established. 

Mr.  Jennings  trusted  thut  it  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  about  public  abattoirs  without  having 
recourse  to  compulsory  powers.  It  wa3  necessary, 
he  thought,  to  introduce  one  first,  and  if  that 
succeeded  to  establish  others. 

Professor  Kerr  understood  that  some  of  the 
compartments  in  the  building  were  to  be  lighted 
from  the  roof,  but  would  it  not  be  better,  he 
asked,  to  light  them  from  one  side  ? 

Mr.  Roberts  considered  that  the  introduction 
in  abattoirs  of  stone  flagging  signally  failed. 
He  advocated  the  building  of  abattoirs,  but  was 
of  opinion  that  they  should  be  erected  some 
distance  from  towns,  for  slaughter-houses  near 
cities  were  the  greatest  possible  mistake. 

There  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Meiklejohn, 
of  Dalkeith,  nn  invention  of  “new  and  improved 
machinery  and  appliances  to  be  used  in  hoisting, 
removing,  dividing,  and  hanging  on  hooks, 
taking  off  those  hooks  again,  and  washing  carcasees 
and  other  bodies  in  abattoirs,  carcass  and  meat 
markets,  and  other  places,”  which  excited  some 
attention. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  FRENCH 
WORKMEN. 

The  French  workmen,  speaking  generally, 
lack  in  their  dwellings  many  of  the  home  com- 
forts which  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  enjoy.  Their  houses  in  the  small  towns 
and  in  the  country  are  mere  lath-and-plaster 
erections,  ill  calculated  to  resist  either  the  heat 
of  the  summer  or  the  cold  of  the  winter.  To 
this  rule,  however,  there  are  many  exceptions, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  “ Cit6s  Ouvrieres  ” which 
have  been  built  in  Paris,  Marseilles,  Amiens,  and 
other  towns.  Employers  also  in  many  instances 
have  followed  the  example  thus  set  them,  and 
have  built  good  houses  for  their  workpeople. 
Improvements  are  being  made  from  time  to 
time,  and  by-and.'uy  we  may,  perhaps,  learn 
that  tho  homes  of  the  working-classes  of  France 
are  more  comfortable,  better  drained  and  venti- 
lated,  and  less  Buited  for  the  development  of 
epidemic  diseases  than  what  the  generality  of 
them  now  are.  Much  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  system  of  drainage  which  may  be  adopted  in 
French  towns  : the  present  is  bad,  nor  is  there  a 
proper  supply  of  water.  In  most  of  the  French 
towns,  however,  there  exist  very  striot  police 
regulations  forbidding  all  refuse  to  be  kept  within 
doors  for  longer  than  twenty-four  hours,  and 
compelling  each  householder  who  does  not  possess 
a cesspool  to  bring  out  at  night  the  accumulation 
of  the  day,  which  the  public  scavenger  removes 
before  morning. 

In  Paris,  workmen  were  formerly  to  be  found 
in  every  part.  In  the  lofty  houses  on  the 
boulevards  the  lower  floors  were  occupied  by 
the  wealthy  classes  while  the  poor  inhabited  the 
upper  floors,  and  this  distribution  of  the  working 
part  of  the  population  gave  them  great  advan- 
tages in  the  popular  tumults  which  have  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  country.  Then  came  the 
time  when  the  complete  demolition  of  whole 
quarters  very  materially  altered  this  state  of 
things.  The  workmen  demolished  their  old 
haunts,  and  began  building  to  an  extent  unknown 
before  the  Empire.  In  1867  no  fewer  than  3,867 
houses  were  constructed  and  1,764  pulled  down. 
The  result  of  these  alterations  was  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  apartments.  The 
figures  show  that  11,141  were  destroyed  and 
25,601  built.  But  the  workmen  could  find  no 
shelter  for  themselves  there, — they  were  driven 
from  the  centres  which  they  liked  to  the  suburbs, 
which  they  can  only  reach  by  losing  time  or 
paying  money.  To  compensate  for  this  displace- 
ment several  ranges  of  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  both  as 
speculations  and  as  boons,  but  with  doubtful 
success. 

These  buildings  have  been  erected  with  every 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  working  man,  and 
the  regulations  are  made  as  little  oppressive  as 
is  compatible  with  the  order  and  regularity 
which  are  essential  for  individual  happiness 
where  large  masses  of  men  are  brought  together 
under  the  same  roof,  still  they  have  never  been 
popular  amongst  the  classes  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  built.  The  French  workman  objects 
to  supervision.  When  at  home,  after  the  hours 
of  labour,  he  wishes  to  be  in  every  respect  a free 
man,  especially  to  be  master  in  his  own  house- 
hold, and  the  consequence  is,  that  for  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  working-men  applicants, 
many  of  the  apartments  in  these  buildings  are 
let  to  a class  for  whom  they  were  never  intended. 
M.  Audigaune,  in  his  “ Population  Ouvriferes,” 
says  on  this  subject,  that  “ the  repugnance  of 
the  working  population  does  not  arise  from  igno- 
rance of  the  advantages  promised.  I found 
them  well  aware  of  the  promise  made.  Their 
minds,  nevertheless,  refused  to  give  the  work  their 
wished-for  adhesion.  A cit<2  which  brings  into 
close  contact  a large  number  of  families  placed 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  which  gene- 
ralises the  use  of  all  sorts  of  interior  arrange- 
ments, requires,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law  concerning  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
lodger,  a special  code  of  regulations.  If,  as  must 
be  the  case,  the  lodgers  are  very  numerous,  these 
rules  must  be  severe.  This  is  what  displeases 
the  artizans.  ‘ We  leave  the  factory,’  they  say, 

‘ where  we  are  under  the  control  of  indispensable 
regulations.  We  have  there  masters  and  fore- 
men. We  are  subject  to  fines,  and  then  on  get- 
ting homo  we  should  find  more  regulations 
stuck  upon  oor  doors,  trammelling  our  most 
private  acts.  We  should  have,  in  the  superin- 
dence  of  the  cit6,  more  overseers.  We  should 
not  bo  masters  in  our  own  houses.’  ” 

The  system  which  has  been  really  a success  is 
that  adopted  at  Mulhouse,  which  town  now  be- , 


longs  to  Germany.  The  workmen’s  dwellings 
consist  of  rows  of  two-storied  houses,  each  with 
a garden  attached,  and  the  condition  of  the  lease 
is  such,  that  a workman,  after  a certain  number 
of  years,  can  obtain  the  freehold  of  his  house. 
There  is  no  irritating  system  of  supervision. 
The  workman  feels  that  he  is  the  possessor  of 
a real  home  ; that  in  a few  years  he  will  become 
a proprietor  ; and  that  he  has  an  actual  interest 
on  the  side  of  order.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  anecdote  : — A manufacturer  in 
Roubaix  had  in  his  employ  a most  intelligent  and 
able  stoker,  but  who  was  a drunkard.  On  leaving 
the  public- house  one  day,  the  man  fell  and  broke 
his  leg.  While  he  was  laid  up,  his  employer 
visited  him,  and  found  him  very  anxious  for  the 
future  of  his  family,  as  he  had  saved  nothing. 
His  master  told  him  that  ho  would  still  receive 
his  wages  although  unable  to  work,  and  that  he 
might  pay  him  back  by  instalments  as  soon  as 
he  was  in  the  shop  again.  As  the  stoker  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  a long  time,  it  was  a year 
before  he  could  repay  the  money  advanced.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  his  employer  suggested  the 
advisability  of  economising  for  the  future,  as  he 
had  done  in  the  past,  and  to  encourage  him,  said 
that  two  years’  savings  at  the  same  rate  would 
realise  1,200  francs,  the  value  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  living,  and  which  might  then  be- 
come his  own  property.  The  stoker  consented, 
and  gave  up  drinking.  The  two  years  quickly 
passed,  and  on  the  day  after  he  had  entered  into 
possession  of  his  newly-acquired  property,  the 
clerk  of  the  works  handed  him  his  full  wages. 
This  time,  however,  he  refused  to  receive  them, 
adding  that  he  intended  to  become  the  possessor 
of  other  houses  in  the  row ; and  such  was  the 
fact,  for  he  is  the  proprietor  of  three  houses. 
Several  of  the  lodgings  built  in  Paris  for  the 
industrial  classes  soon  got  the  name  of  “bar- 
racks,” and  fell  into  disrepute.  They  were 
regarded  as  little  better  than  cages,  in  which  tho 
tenants  were  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  thus 
prevented  from  taking  part  in  demonstrations 
against  the  Government.  Such  was  the  fate  of 
the  cit6  in  the  Rue  Rocheohouart,  and  others  in 
the  Boulovard  Mazas,  at  the  Batignolles,  and  at 
the  Rue  Montreuil.  Perhaps  the  best  specimen 
of  this  class  of  building  is  that  built  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  which  overlooks  Marseilles.  It  con- 
sists of  a single  building  of  three  stories,  and 
containing  150  rooms,  opening  on  long  corridors. 
The  rooms  are  let  for  4 fr.,  5 fr.,  and  6 fr.  a 
month.  The  furniture  consists  of  an  iron  bed- 
stead, a table,  two  chairs,  a cupboard,  and  a 
looking-glass.  Only  men  are  admitted.  They 
have  the  use  of  a large  restaurant  in  tho  house 
at  very  moderate  prices,  medical  advice  and 
medicine  gratis,  and  hot  baths  every  Sunday  for 
a small  sum. 

A set  of  buildings,  erected  by  a lady,  Madame 
Renault,  atClichy  la  Garenne,  rather  more  than 
three  miles  and  a half  from  the  oentre  of  Paris, 
has  proved  more  agreeable  to  the  tastes  of  work- 
men than  many  of  the  others.  The  set  consists 
of  separate  houses  on  each  side  of  a broad  street, 
from  which  they  are  divided  by  a frontage  of 
garden.  They  are  of  different  size,  containing 
from  two  to  four  rooms,  with  a cellar  and  lofr, 
and  are  two  stories  in  height.  The  principal 
merit  of  this  scheme  is,  that  the  prime  cost  of 
each  house  is  kept  within  a limit  which  enables 
them  to  be  let  at  a rent  usually  paid  by  the 
industrial  class.  The  cost  of  average  houses, — 
that  is  to  say,  of  houses  with  a frontage  of 
17  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.  in  depth  is  192Z.,  including 
ground  and  garden,  expense  of  purchase,  aud 
proportional  share  of  the  general  outlay  of  the 
site,  such  as  land  lost  in  laying  out  the  street, 
road  - making,  gutters,  sideways,  and  other 
matters  of  general  utility.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a yearly  sum  of  117f.  (41.  13s.  7$d.), 
funded  for  fifteen  years,  would  enable  the  lodger 
at  the  end  of  this  period  to  become  proprietor 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  and  it  is  for 
transactions  of  this  nature  that  the  set  of  houses 
is  intended.  By  adding  to  this  sum  of  H7f., 
another  sum  of  264f.,  representing  the  interest 
on  the  capital  at  5£  per  cent.,  a total  of  381f.  is 
obtained  for  the  annual  rent,  or  about  32f.  per 
month  (11.  5s.  7jd.),  aud  although  this  is  rather 
more  than  a common  workman  can  afford  out  of 
his  daily  wages,  it  is  very  moderate,  considering 
the  advantages  with  regard  to  convenience  of 
arrangement,  and  to  health  and  comfort  which 
such  dwellings  afford.  It  may  be  said  that  tho 
5£  per  cent,  on  tho  capital  bear  the  burden  of 
all  the  rates  and  taxes,  of  the  expense  of 
the  general  lighting  and  supply  ot  water, 
lodgings  and  wages  of  the  porter,  repairs 
for  fifteen  years,  other  than  internal  repairs, 
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and  when  these  contingent  expenses  are 
deduoted  there  remain  hardly  3£  per  cent,  for 
Madame  Renault.  What  may  be  done  in  build- 
ing with  a view  to  profit  without  Government 
assistance  or  private  charity  may  be  seen  from 
an  acoount  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Comte 
de  Madre,  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
market  of  the  Boulevard  du  Temple.  There 
are  88  houses,  containing  4,000  separate  apart- 
ments. The  area  of  the  site  is  35,600  square 
metres.  The  houses  aro  of  three  and  four 
stories,  with  outbuildings  and  workshops  inter- 
sected by  passages  200  in&treB  in  leDgtb,  and 
presenting  a facade  of  1,981  metres.  Every 
30  metres  there  is  a gas  lamp.  The  price  paid 
was  41.  the  100  metres,  and  the  average  rent  was 
4Z.  annually  the  room.  The  rent  of  the  dearest 
apartments,  consisting  of  three  rooms  and 
kitchen,  was  10Z.  8s.  4d.  The  others,  of  two 
rooms  and  kitchen,  let  for  8Z.  8s.  4d.  Of  the 
expenditure  and  receipts,  it  may  be  said  that, 
a house  built  on  a plot  of  216  square  metres,  with 
a fa<;ade  of  1£  metre,  including  an  area  built 
on  121*6  square  metres,  with  an  interior  court- 
yard of  94  5 square  metres,  cost  2,144Z.  7s.  6d., 
and  returned  in  the  shape  of  rent  170Z.  8s.  4d., 
from  which,  if  we  deduct  31Z.  3s.  4d.  for  taxes, 
gas,  insurance,  &c.,  a balance  of  139Z.  5s.  remains, 
equal  to  6fc  per  cent,  of  the  oapital  invested.  A 
workman  having  to  choose  between  two  apart- 
ments costing  the  same  amount,  the  one  created 
by  charity  or  assisted  by  Government,  and  the 
other  on  speculation,  will  choose  the  latter  to 
avoid  the  savour  of  pauperism  which  hangs  about 
dwellers  in  buildings  raised  with  publio  funds 
or  by  private  munificence. 

In  Lyons  the  majority  of  the  workmen  oooupy 
large  houses  of  five  or  six  stories,  built  expressly 
for  them.  The  rooms  are  made  sufficiently  lofty 
to  take  in  a jacquart  loom,  and  are  let  separately. 
The  largest  part  of  the  room  is  devoted  to  the 
looms,  of  which  there  are  from  two  to  six,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  space,  forming  a kind  of 
alcove,  lighted  sometimes  by  a window,  is  di- 
vided,— thanks  to  the  height  of  the  room, — into 
two  divisions,  one  above  the  other.  The  upper 
part  is  reserved  for  the  ohildren  and  assistants ; 
the  lower  half  for  the  owner  of  the  looms,  serves 
as  kitohen,  sitting-room,  and  bed-room.  The 
staircases  are  large  and  airy. 

In  Lyons  there  are  no  large  buildings  resonant 
with  the  noise  of  steam-engines.  The  manufac- 
turer is  to  be  found  with  two  or  three  men  in  a 
small  office  at  his  deBk,  whence  the  loom-owner 
receives  the  quantity  of  material  necessary  for 
the  intended  pieoe  of  work.  This  the  latter 
takes  home,  and  has  it  placed  on  the  loom  by 
two  women,  and  woven  by  his  assistants.  When 
the  piece  is  finished  and  brought  to  the  employer 
the  loom-owner  is  paid  for  it  so  much  per  metre, 
and  he  on  returning  home  divides  the  sum  among 
liis  assistants,  who  allow  him  half  the  proceeds 
of  their  labour  for  the  use  of  the  loom.  He  is 
in  no  way  superior  to  them,  and  they  owe  him 
no  submission  or  obedienoe  except  Buch  as  their 
mutual  interests  demand. 

Where  there  are  no  Cit6s  Ouvrieres,  the  French 
workmen  aro  usually  lodged  in  a very  comfortless 
way,  for  which  they  pay  on  the  average  3Z.  10s. 
per  annum. 


THE  NORTH  BRIDGE  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Edinburgh  is  in  certain  notable  respects  cele- 
brated for  her  bridges ; and  in  nothing  more 
than  this  curious  particular  that  they  cross  no 
river.  In  London  and  Paris,  as  well  as  most 
capitals  of  modern  Europe  (not  forgetting 
Venice),  the  bridges  we  have  to  boast  of  are  all 
of  a riparian  character.  In  Edinburgh  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  built  over  great  chasms  of 
land,  and  tremendous  inequalities  of  surfaoe. 
The  Dean  Bridge  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
exception,  although  the  little  rivulet,  or  rather 
common  sewer,  named  the  Water  of  Leith,  flows 
through  one  of  its  magnificent  arches.  The 
aqueduct  whioh  carries  the  Union  Canal  over 
the  Cramond  Valley ; and  the  viaduct  which 
supports  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway 
over  that  of  the  Almond,  are  both  in  their 
respective  character  most  successful  and  skil- 
fully planned  pieces  of  work.  Bub  the  North 
Bridge,  which  conjoins  the  Old  and  New  Towns 
of  Edinburgh  is  unquestionably  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  structure  of  the  whole. 

It  was  designed  and  built  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  amidst  great  difficulties 
and  at  a period  when  the  use  of  concrete  founda- 
tions was  little  understood.  The  centre  piers 
were  planted  in  the  middle  of  a dismal  swamp 
known  as  the  North  Loch  then  recently  drained 


wondered  at  that  during  the  oourse  of  con- 
struction the  arohes  ehould  collapse.  Its  con- 
struction, in  faot,  was  a series  of  vicissitudes. 
During  the  course  of  last  year  the  roadway  has 
had  to  be  widened  in  order  to  meet  the  increased 
traffic  caused  by  the  tramways  ; and  it  appears 
to  us  that  considerable  skill  has  been  displayed 
by  the  engineers  in  the  reconstruction  and 
strengthening  of  the  superstructure. 

It  appears  that  Edinburgh,  like  all  fortified 
towns  of  the  Middle  Ages,  began  to  burst  its 
boundaries,  and  get  beyond  the  city  walls,  so 
soon  as  its  inhabitants  were  satisfied  as  to  the 
consequences  of  the  civil  war  and  the  fruits  of 
Northern  rebellion.  To  this  end,  the  magistrates 
first  of  all  built  an  exchange,  and  then  they 
resolved  to  build  a bridge.  Oddly  enough,  they 
set  the  back  of  the  Exchange, — most  substantial 
rubble  work,  as  we  can  testify, — to  face  the 
fields,  to  whioh  they  wished  access  by  the  bridge 
(a  general  architectural  arrangement  in  Edin- 
burgh, by  the  way),  which  has  only  been  reversed 
by  Mr.  Bryce  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land within  the  last  ten  years.  The  county 
magnates  opposed  the  scheme  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  ground  of  a probable  increase 
of  taxation  ; but  the  magistrates  eventually  re- 
solved, after  several  years’  delay,  to  proceed  in 
their  purpose  without  an  Act  of  Parliament 
at  all. 

In  July,  1763,  an  advertisement  was  inserted 
in  the  newspapers,  inviting  plans  and  estimates. 
This  set  forth  that  it  was  greatly  desired  for  the 
public  convenience  “ that  a road  of  communica- 
tion should  be  made  betwixt  the  High-street  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  adjacent  grounds  belonging 
to  the  city  and  the  other  neighbouring  fields  as 
well  as  to  the  port  of  Leith,  by  building  a stone 
bridge  over  the  east  end  of  the  North  Loch,  at 
least  40  ft.  wide  betwixt  the  parapets,  and  up 
an  equal  declivity  of  1 ft.  in  16  ft. ; from  the 
High-street  at  the  Cap  and  Feather  Close  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  opposite  side  leading  to  the 
Multree  Hills.”  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
bridge  was  laid  on  October  21st,  1763,  by  Lord 
Provost  Drummond,  the  event  being  made  the 
occasion  of  a grand  Masonic  procession  and  cere- 
monial. 

The  architect,  builder,  and  contractor,  went 
about  the  work  with  skill  and  diligence,  and  by 
midsummer  in  1769  the  arches  were  completed. 
But  a sad  disaster  was  impending.  After  several 
unmistakable  premonitary  symptoms,  and  after 
fair  warning  by  the  authorities  that  passengers 
should  be  more  cautious  in  passing  over  it,  on 
the  3rd  of  August  the  side  walls  and  abutments 
at  the  south  end  gave  way,  when  five  people 
were  killed  among  the  ruins  and  eleven  injured. 
The  cause  of  the  disaster  was  defective  founda- 
tions. The  usual  squabbles  about  responsibility 
followed,  but  at  length  the  North  Bridge  was 
finished  in  1772.  It  eventually  cost  28,000Z. 

As  to  its  present  widening,  we  have  only  to 
state  that  it  has  been  done  by  means  of  tubular 
iron  girders  laid  across  the  surface  ; and  these 
are  made  to  support  the  new  and  extended  road- 
way and  pathway.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
the  engineers  are  Messrs.  Stevenson,  and  the 
contract  for  the  works  was  taken  by  Mr.  Waddell, 
Bathgate,  at  the  price  of  12.275Z.  18s.  6d.,  with 
an  addition  of  400Z.  for  scaffolding. 


ART  GALLERY 

FOR  THE  AMERICAN  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION,  PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Amerioan  indepen- 
dence will  be  oelebrated  by  holding  an  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and 
products  of  the  soil  and  mine,  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia.  The  Exhibition  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  19th 
day  of  April,  1876,  and  closed  on  the  19th  day 
of  the  following  October. 

The  principal  buildings  in  whioh  the  Exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  are  the  main  building,  the  Art 
Gallery,  the  machinery-hall,  the  agricultural  and 
the  horticultural  halls.  In  the  aggregate  they 
cover  a floor-space  of  about  40  acres.  The  main 
Exhibition  building  is  located  immediately  east 
of  the  intersection  of  Belmont  and  Elm  avenues, 
on  the  Lansdowne  Plateau.  It  will  stand  170  ft. 
back  from  the  north  side  of  Elm-avenue,  the 
area  between  the  building  and  the  avenue  being 
used  for  special  products  which  may  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  open  air.  There  will  also  be  a 
spaoe,  300  ft.  in  width,  between  the  building  and 


the  Art  Gallery,  on  the  north  side,  whioh  will  be  i 
ornamentally  treated  as  ground  for  special  pur-  { 
poses. 

The  main  building  is  in  the  form  of  a paral-  f 
lelogram,  extending  east  and  west,  1,880  ft.  in  I 
length,  and  north  and  south,  464  ft.  in  width. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  structure  is  one  story  l 

in  height,  and  shows  the  main  cornice  upon  the  | 

outside  at  45  ft.  above  the  ground,  the  interior  I 

height  being  70  ft.  At  the  centre  of  the  longer  i 

sides  are  projections  416  ft.  in  length,  and  iu  J 

the  centre  of  the  shorter  sides  or  ends  of  the  j 

building  are  projections  216  ft.  in  length.  In  j 

these  projections,  in  the  centre  of  the  four  sides, 
are  located  the  main  entrances,  which  are  pro-  I 
vided  with  arcades,  upon  the  ground-floor,  and  J 
central  facades  extending  to  the  height  of  90  ft. 

The  main  portal  on  the  north  side  communi-  j 
cates  direotly  with  the  Alt  Gallery,  and  the 
main  portal  on  the  west  side  gives  the  main  I 
passage  way  to  the  machinery  and  agricultural 
halls. 

Upon  the  corners  of  the  building  there  are  j 
four  towers,  75afc.  in  height,  and  between  the  | 
towers  and  the  central  projections  or  entrances, 
there  is  a lower  roof  introduced  showing  a | 
cornioe  at  24  ft.  above  the  ground. 

In  order  to  attain  a oentral  feature  for  the 
building  as  a whole,  the  roof  over  the  central 
part,  for  184  ft.  square,  has  beeu  raised  above 
the  surrounding  portion,  and  four  towers,  48  ft. 
square,  rising  to  120  ft.  in  height,  have  been 
introduced  at  the  corners  of  the  elevated  roof. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  ground  plan 
shows  a central  avenue  or  nave  120  ft.  in  width, 
and  extending  1,832  ft.  in  length.  On  either 
side  of  this  nave  there  is  an  avenue  100  ft.  by  j 
1,832  ft.  in  length.  Between  the  nave  and  side  i 
avenues  are  aisles  48  ft.  wide,  and  on  the  outer 
sides  of  the  building  smaller  aisles  24  ft.  in  width. 

All  Governments  have  been  invited  to  appoint 
Commissions,  for  the  purpose  of  organising  their 
departments  of  the  Exhibition. 

International  juries  will  be  appointed.  An 
offioial  catalogue  will  be  published  in  four 
distinct  versions,  viz.,  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish. 

The  ten  departments  of  the  classification  which 
will  determine  the  relative  location  of  articles 
in  the  Exhibition, — except  in  such  collective 
exhibitions  as  may  receive  special  sanction, — 
and  also  the  arrangement  of  names  in  the  cata- 
logue, run  thus  : — 

1.  Raw  Materials — Mineral,  Vegetable,  and 

Animal. 

2.  Materials  and  Manufactures  used  for  Food,  ! 

or  in  the  Arts,  the  Result  of  Extractive  or 

Combining  Processes. 

3.  Textile  and  Felted  Fabrics:  Apparel,  Cos- 

tumes, and  Ornaments  for  the  Person. 

4.  Furniture  and  Manufactures  of  general  Use 

in  Construction  and  in  Dwellings. 

5.  Tools,  Implements,  Machines,  and  Processes. 

6.  Motors  and  Transportation. 

7.  Apparatus  and  Methods  for  the  Increase  and 

Diffusion  of  Knowledge. 

8.  Engineering,  Public  Works,  Architecture, 

fyc. 

9.  Plastic  and  Graphic  Arts. 

10.  Objects  illustrating  Efforts  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Physical,  Intellectual,  and 

Moral  Condition  of  Man. 

The  foundation  of  the  main  building  is  being 
proceeded  with,  and  the  ironwork  is  being  cast. 

The  ereotion  of  the  Art  Gallery  is  in  a forward 
state,  and  we  give  an  engraving  of  the  design 
for  this  structure  in  our  present  issue.  It  is 
365  ft.  long,  210  ft.  wide,  and  59  ft.  in  height. 
The  height  of  the  dome  above  the  ground  is 
150  ft.  The  materials  used  are  granite,  glass, 
and  stone.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  R.  J.  Dobbins. 


LAND  IN  LIMEHOUSE. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  hear 
that  the  LimehouBe  Workhouse  lately  UBed  as 
pauper  schools,  and  then  known  as  the  Limehouse 
Children’s  Establishment,  which  was  advertised 
for  sale  in  our  columns  last  week  by  public 
tender,  the  vendors  being  the  guardians  of  the 
Stepney  Union,  was  sold  at  the  guardians’ 
meeting  for  10.500Z.  The  freehold  land  is 
la.  Or.  30p. ; copyhold,  18p.,  and  the  pro- 
perty is  Bold  with  the  workhouse,  school- 
buildings,  and  infirmary  as  they  stand  thereon. 
It  is  near  the  Thames,  but  is  much  hemmed  in, 
and  has  no  important  frontage  or  good  access. 
The  purchasers  are  Messrs.  Taylor,  Walker,  & Co. 
whose  brewery  adjoins  and  occupies  all  the  space 
between  the  property  in  question  and  the  river. 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  PUY  DE  DOME, 
FRANCE. 

In  preparing  the  foundations  for  an  observa- 
tory on  the  summit  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  M\ 
Mallay,  one  of  the  Government  architects,  has 
discovered  the  remains  of  a Roman  Temple, 
dedicated  to  Augustus  and  to  Mercury.  The 
principal  facade  is  laid  open  to  the  extent  of 
240  ft.  Stairs  of  large  dimensions,  terraces, 
an  exterior  gallery,  a large  apartment  with  door 
and  window,  and  some  smaller  apartments,  have 
been  brought  to  light,  together  with  some 
sculptured  marbles,  and  the  pedestal  of  a statue 
inscribed  to  Mercury. 


LIME. 

Of  all  the  materials  used  in  construction,  lime 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  the  following 
resum6  of  several  Beries  of  experiments  made  by 
French  engineers  and  others  into  its  nature  and 
treatment  oannot  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

I.  Pure  or  quick  Lime,  Oxide  of  Calcium,  is  com- 
posed of  28'58  parts  of  oxygen,  and  71*42  parts 
of  calcium,  a substance  white  in  colour,  caustic, 
pulverulent,  absolutely  infusible  in  the  fiercest 
fire,  susceptible  of  crystallisation  in  rhomboidal 
prisms,  and  of  a burning  and  acrid  taste ; it 
quickly  disorganises  animal  substances  brought 
into  contact  with  it,  turns  syrup  of  violets  green, 
and  gives  to  turnsole  the  same  reddish  blue 
oolour  as  an  acid. 

Its  specific  gravity  iB  2*30.  It  dissolves  in 
900  or  1,000  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  or 
in  twice  that  quantity  of  boiling  water.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  found  in  nature  in  a state  of 
purity,  except  in  some  volcanic  productions. 

Brought  into  contact  with  water,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  hydrate  ; it  gives  out  a quantity  of 
heat  which  may  amount  to  300°  oentigrade,  and 
is  oapable  of  igniting  gunpowder  ; a part  of  the 
water  escapes  in  the  form  of  very  hot  vapour, 
slightly  caustio,  and  a noise  is  produced  re- 
sembling that  caused  by  plunging  red-hot  iron 
into  water  ; it  melts  or  is  reduced  into  impalpable 
powder,  or  into  paste.  This  hydrate  is  chaux 
amortie,  chaux  couUe,  or  chaux  4teinte,  slaked 
lime,  to  distinguish  it  from  quiok  or  anhydrous 
lime. 

II.  Physical  Characteristics.  — When-  slaked, 
lime  increases  in  volume;  it  swells  according  to 
its  degree  of  purity,  and  sometimes  attains  a 
volume  two  or  three  times  that  of  the  quicklime 
from  which  it  is  produced.  That  which  has 
absorbed  a volume  of  water  equal  to  2 60  to  3 60 
for  one  of  lime  is  called  chaux  grasse,  or  fat 
lime  ; and  whioh  has  only  taken  up  1 to  2'30  per 
oent.  of  water,  chaux  maigre.  When  the  latter 
hardens,  not  only  in  the  air  but  under  water,  it 
is  called  hydraulic  lime. 

III.  Limestone. — Lime  is  obtained  for  indus- 
trial purposes  by  the  calcination  of  calcareous 
stone,  a substance  composed  of  lime  and  carbonio 
acid,  and  which  partly  dissolves  in  weak  acid, 
with  more  or  less  effervescence.  The  quantity 
of  lime  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  carbonate  of  lime  contained 
within  it. 

Pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  very  rare  ; it  con- 
tains 55*98  parts  of  lime,  and  44  02  of  carbonio 
acid.  When  calcined  at  a high  temperature,  it 
yields  pure  caustio  lime. 

Calcareous  matter  is  one  of  the  most  common. 
In  nature,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  silica,  alumina, 
magnesia,  quartz  in  grains,  or  sand,  clay,  oxide 
of  iron,  manganese,  bitumen,  and  sulphur,  or 
pyrites.  The  combination  of  these  various  sub- 
stanoes  constitutes  several  kinds  of  limestone, 
whioh  are  subdivided  into  many  varieties. 

Mineralogists  distinguish  several  kinds  of 
limestone,  and  point  out  varieties  of  form  and 
texture  in  each;  but  that  which  is  important 
for  the  builder  to  know  is,  that  eaoh  kind  fur- 
nishes a special  lime  different  in  oolour,  density, 
greediness  for  water,  and  especially  in  its  prac- 
tical results  when  mixed  with  sand. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  calcareous 
stones  furnish  no  certain  data  with  respect  to 
the  kind  of  lime  they  will  yield,  and  even 
ohemical  analysis  affords  but  approximate  re- 
sults. Formerly  it  was  maintained  that  the 
hardest,  heaviest,  most  compact,  and  most  homo- 
geneous stones,  with  the  finest  grain,  mad6  the 
best  lime ; it  is  now  admitted  that  these 
characteristics  are  not  sufficient  indices  of  the 
quality  of  the  products  to  be  obtained  from 
them.  It  is  only  by  trials  and  experiments  that 
their  value  can  be  determined.  The  purer  the 
limestone,  the  more  the  lime  obtained  will  swell ; 


if  the  carbonate  of  lime  contain  foreign  matter  to 
the  extent  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  the  lime 
after  being  slaked  will  Bwell  very  little  or  not 
at  all,  it  is  poor. 

IY.  Hydraulic  Limestone.—  As  hydraulic  lime- 
stone is  the  most  valuable  on  acoount  of  its 
peculiarity  of  hardening  rapidly  under  water,  it 
is  most  important  to  ascertain  what  limestone 
will  furnish  it.  For  a long  period  scientific  men 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  causes  which  rendered 
lime  more  or  less  hydraulic ; some  attributed 
this  peculiar  property  to  the  presence  of  metallio 
oxides,  others  to  a combination  of  silica  and 
alumina.  Smeaton  in  1756,  discovered  that  the 
hardening  by  immersion  was  due  to  a certain 
quantity  of  clay  contained  in  the  limestone 
possessing  that  quality.  MM.  de  Saussure, 
General  Freussard,  Berthier,  and  Fuchs,  of 
Munich,  have  published  remarkable  papers  on 
this  subject,  but  no  one  has  done  so  much  for  it 
from  a scientific  point  of  view  as  M.  Vioat. 
Before  his  time  there  were  not  ten  quarries  in 
France  in  which  hydraulic  limestone  was  known 
to  exist,  but  after  travelling  the  country  on  foot 
for  years,  he  discovered  more  than  three 
hundred,  and  there  is  not  a department  in  all 
France  that  does  not  owe  to  him  the  discovery  of 
a mass  of  mineralogies!  wealth. 

Y.  How  to  recognise  Hydraulic  Limestone. — 
Hydraulic  lime  being  produced  from  the  mixture 
of  carbonate  of  lime  with  clays,  it  is  important 
to  know  tho  quarries  in  whioh  the  variety  is  to 
be  found.  M.  Vioat  recommends  that  the  strata 
should  bo  deeply  sounded,  as  the  chemioal  com- 
position of  the  lower  layers  may  differ  sensibly 
from  that  of  the  layers  more  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  re- 
marked in  general,  that  limestone  of  a dirty 
grey,  ashy,  or  bluish  tint,  contains  much  more 
of  the  argillaceous  or  silioious  principles  than 
that  of  a compact  or  crystalline  texture.  The 
information  obtained  from  miners  and  masons  is 
very  useful ; and  we  must  not  be  disoonoerted 
by  failures : they  arise  generally  simply  from 
misdirection  of  research.  M.  Chateau  relates 
that  for  a long  time  Paris  obtained  her  hydraulic 
lime  from  Senonches,  at  the  cost  of  80  francs 
the  cubic  mfetre,  while  the  quarries  of  the 
Buttes-Montmartre,  the  Buttes-Chaumont,  and 
Romainville,  whioh  yield  limestone  that  produces 
all  the  varieties  of  hydraulio  lime,  remained  un- 
explored. For  the  testing  of  limestone,  M.  Vicat 
recommends  the  burning  first  of  a small  quan- 
tity, and  afterwards  on  a large  scale.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  weight  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
ducts  will  thus  set  all  doubt  at  rest. 

YI.  Mode  of  Trial. — The  method  proposed  by 
M.  Berthier  is  as  follows  : — 

Crush  the  limestone,  pass  the  powder  through 
a silk-sieve  and  pour  upon  it  little  by  little 
muriatic  acid,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that, 
sulphuric  acid,  or  vinegar,  diluted  with  a small 
quantity  of  water,  stirring  it  continually  with  a 
glass  rod  or  a Btick,  and  continuing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  acid  until  all  effervescence  ceases; 
evaporate  the  mixture  with  a gentle  heat,  and 
when  all  is  reduced  to  a soft  paste  mix  this  up 
with  about  a pint  of  water  and  filter  it ; the  day, 
which  will  remain  on  the  filter,  must  then  be 
dried,  either  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire,  and 
weighed ; or,  which  is  better,  calcine  the  clay  to 
redness  in  an  earthen  or  metal  orucible  before 
weighing  it,  then  pour  lime-water  on  the  filtered 
solution  so  long  as  any  precipitate  continues  to 
fall ; collect  this  precipitate,  which  is  magnesia, 
sometimes  mixed  with  iron  and  manganese,  as 
quickly  as  possible  on  a filter,  wash  it  with  pure 
water,  dry  it  as  completely  as  possible,  and, 
finally,  weigh  it.  The  weight  of  the  clay  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  calcareous  substance 
dissolved  gives  approximatively  the  rank  whioh 
the  mineral  should  fill  amongst  hydraulio  lime- 
stones. It  is  important  to  note  that  after  the 
first  filtration  no  day  may  be  found,  or  only  a 
mixture  of  fine  sand  with  clay ; in  the  former 
case,  the  limestone  will  only  furnish  poor  lime  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  sand  must  be  separated  from 
the  clay  by  washing  and  decantation,  to  ascer- 
tain the  respective  weight  of  each. 

VII.  Lime-burning. — In  the  burning  of  lime, 
all  kinds  of  fuel  are  employed,  according  to  the 
looality, — wood,  heather,  peat,  coal ; coke  gives 
excellent  results,  charcoal  not  so  good,  besides 
being  very  dear.  The  form  of  the  kilns  varies 
with  the  customs  of  the  place,  and  the  kind  of 
fuel  employed  : it  should  tend  to  economise  the 
latter,  but  without  endangering  the  quality  of 
the  product.  In  those  regions  where  wood  is 
abundant,  the  kiln  is  often  a simple  square  or 
oiroular  excavation,  about  6 ft.  wide  by  10  ft.  to 
11  ft.  in  height,  the  interior  being  lined  with  dry 


stones,  or,  Btill  better,  fireclay  bricks.  The  lime- 
stone is  thrown  in,  but  not  too  compactly,  so  that 
the  flame  may  circulate,  and  the  smoke  escape ; 
the  fuel  iB  then  placed  in  a space  left  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  mass.  No  arrangement  what- 
ever is  made  to  concentrate  the  heat,  the  loss 
of  whioh  is  enormous,  and  the  burning  of  the 
limestone  is  unequal. 

The  forms  employed  for  better-constructed 
kilns  are  the  right-angled  prism,  the  cylinder, 
the  cylinder  surmounted  by  a truncated  cone, 
the  reversed  truncated  cone,  and  the  ellip- 
soid ovoide,  with  variations.  Tbe  rectangular 
forms  are  used  in  the  centre,  south  and  east  of 
France.  Bricks  and  lime  are  burned  in  them  at 
the  same  time.  The  limestone  is  placed  below, 
filling  up  half  the  kiln,  and  the  upper  part  is 
filled  with  bricks  or  tiles.  When  a large  quan- 
tity of  lime  is  required  rapidly,  the  cylindrical 
form  is  employed ; their  construction  is  eco- 
nomical and  easy,  but  they  do  not  last  long.  The 
limestone  is  built  up  like  a tower,  and  covered 
with  beaten  earth,  the  fire  being  introduced 
below. 

The  other  kilns  are  built  in  a solid  and  durable 
manner;  no  bricks  are  burnt  in  them  ; the  large 
stones  are  placed  below,  and  the  small  upon  them 
in  the  upper  cone.  The  ellipsoidal  and  ovoidal 
kilns  are  for  burning  by  means  of  coal  or  coke  ; 
their  linings  are  of  brick,  16  in.  to  20  in.  in 
thickness,  set  in  mortar  made  of  refractory  clay 
and  sand. 

In  the  long-flame  kilns,  fed  by  wood  and 
heather,  the  charge  rests  on  one  or  two  arches 
constructed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  kiln  ; 
the  fire  increases  with  the  draught,  the  mouth  is 
kept  filled  with  fuel,  the  flame  makes  its  way 
gradually  until  the  whole  mass  is  in  a state  of 
incandescence  to  the  very  Bummit. 

VIII.  The  Kilns. — A crowd  of  circumstances 
may  affect  the  burning, — the  quality  of  the  fuel 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  &c.  Generally  it 
takes  120  to  150  hours  to  calcine  properly  70 
to  80  tons  of  limestone. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  long-flame  kilns, 
20  ft.  to  25  ft.  high,  to  burn  the  upper  layers 
of  limestone  sufficiently  without  overburning 
the  lower;  in  tbe  case  of  riohlime  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  importance,  but  in  that  of 
argillaceous  limestone  it  is  fatal,  beoause  if  over- 
burned it  falls  into  powder  and  becomes  good  for 
nothing.  The  steam  of  the  water  contained  in 
the  limestone  aids  by  its  expansion  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  upper  layers  : thus  thelimeburner  pre- 
fers the  stone  just  out  of  the  quarry  to  that 
which  has  lost  its  water. 

The  burning  of  argillaceous  limestone  is  also 
very  difficult  in  kilns  heated  with  coal,  the  latter 
being  mixed  with  the  stone.  The  draught  is 
affected  in  many  ways,  by  changes  in  the  direc- 
tion or  in  the  force  of  the  wind,  by  any  damage 
done  to  the  sides  of  the  kiln,  by  the  fact  of  the 
pieces  of  limestone  being  too  unequal  in  size,  and 
thus  not  being  equally  mixed  with  the  coal,  and 
many  other  accidents  which  cause  the  lime  to  be 
burnt  too  much  or  insufficiently. 

IX.  MM.  Donopp  and  Deblinne  set  forth  the 
differences  which  exist  in  lime  calcined  by  means 
of  wood,  coal,  and  peat. 

1.  Lime  burned  with  wood  is  generally  whiter 
than  that  produced  with  other  fuel. 

2.  Lime  calcined  with  peat,  slaked  and 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  always 
precipitates  more  rapidly  than  that  which  has 
been  burned  with  wood. 

3.  The  calcination  with  coal  produces  lime 
which  precipitates  very  promptly,  when,  after 
having  been  slaked,  it  is  mixed  with  a certain 
quantity  of  water. 

Consequently,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  builders 
to  employ  lime  burned  with  peat  or  coal,  because 
as  its  residue  does  not  contain  the  alkaline  prin- 
ciples of  lime  burnt  with  wood  by  the  mixture  of 
the  ashes,  the  mortars  of  which  they  form  part 
will  be  of  superior  quality. 

X.  Rioh  lime  is  obtained  from  the  purest  lime- 
stone ; it  is  called  chaux  grasse,  beoause  when 
slaked  the  paste  is  fine  and  greasy  to  the  touoh. 
This  kind  swells  and  throws  out  more  heat  than 
the  others.  Reduced  to  a paste  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  dries  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
which  is  not  in  combination  with  it,  absorbs  a 
portion  of  the  carbonio  aoid  contained  in  the 
air,  and  in  time  acquires  considerable  hardness  ; 
this  hardening  is  much  accelerated  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a current  of  carbonio  aoid  gas  for 
atmospheric  air.  In  this  state,  and  with  the 
aid  of  small  moulds,  tiles  and  slabs  may  be  made 
which  take  a polish  when  rubbed  upon  a fine 
stone,  and  resemble  the  finest  white  marble. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  composition  of 
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Carrara  White  Statuary  Marble. — The  matter 
which  is  insoluble  in  acid  is  pure  quartz.  The 
elements  are  : — 

Lime 0554 

Magnesia  0.001 

Clay  and  quartz 0-010 

Carbonic  acid  0 435 

1000 

Limestone  of  Saint  Jacques,  Jura. — Compact, 
yellowish  in  colour,  forms  the  basis  of  the  Jura 
mountains.  The  elements  are  : — 


Lime 

0-546 

Magnesia 

0 009 

Clay  and  quartz  

0015 

Carbonio  acid  

0 430 

1000 

Limestone  of  the  Jurassic  formation,  forming 
the  superstratum  of  the  iron  mine  of  La  Youlte 
in  the  Ard&che — compact,  yellowish,  shelly, 
density,  2"67.  The  elements  are : — 


Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxide  of  iron  

....  0005 

Clay  and  quartz  

0 022 

Carbonio  acid  

....  0-426 
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oxides  and  magnesian  products  in  considerable 
proportions.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  qnite  unfit 
for  use  under  water  or  in  damp  places. 

XII.  Hydraulic  Lime. — When  cliaux  maigre 
possesses  the  special  property  of  hardening 
under  water,  it  is  called  hydraulic  lime.  M. 
Vioat  subdivides  the  various  kinds  under  three 
heads,  according  to  their  rapidity  of  hardening  : 

1st  Class. — Medium  Hydraulic,  containing  82 
per  cent,  of  lime  and  18  per  cent,  of  clay. 

2nd  Class. — Hydraulic  Lime,  containing  74 
per  cent,  of  lime  and  26  per  cent,  of  clay. 

3rd  Class. — Eminently  Hydraulic,  composed  of 
70  per  cent,  of  lime  and  30  per  cent,  of  clay. 

The  first  sets  after  immersion  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  ; the  second,  in  Bix  to  eight  days  ; 
and  the  third  in  two  to  four  days.  The  lime  is 
considered  to  have  set  when  it  will  Bupport  a 


knitting-needle,  filed  square  at  one  end,  and 
loaded  with  a weight  of  10  ounces,  without  any 
sensible  depression  being  produced.  In  this 
state  it  will  resist  the  finger  with  a pressure  of 
10  to  12  pounds.  A fragment  of  it  will  not 
bend,  but  break. 

The  hydraulic  limes  have  little  colour.  They 
have  generally  a muddy  grey,  unburnt  brick,  or 
yellow  tint.  Their  swelling,  as  compared  with 
the  unctious  limes,  is  scarcely  noticeable.  The 
best  and  dearest  of  , all  the  kinds  known  in 
France  is  that  of  Saint  Quentin. 

XIII.  Analyses  of  these  Limes. — The  following 
table  contains  the  results  of  analyses  by  MM. 
Berthier,  Rivot,  Dolesse,  and  II.  Deville,  of  the 
best  known  hydraulic  limes,  ten  being  of  the 
class  called  “ hydraulic,”  and  six  of  that  deno- 
minated “ eminently  hydraulic  ” : — 


Per-centage  of  the  Elements  of  these  Limestones. 


Coarse  Limestone,  tertiary  formation  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  very  shelly.  The  elements 
are  : — 

Lime 0-556 

Clay  and  quartz  0 015 

Carbonic  acid  0-429 

1000 

Fresh-water  Limestone  of  the  environs  of 
Nemours,  Seine  and  Marne — compact,  yellow, 
rather  oellular,  and  very  sonorous.  The  elements 
are  : — 

Lime 0 548 

Magnesia 0 009 

Clay  and  quartz  0 010 

Carbonic  acid  0 433 

1000 

Fresh-water  Limestone  of  (Enigen,  near  Con- 
stance, Algeria, — composed  of  remains  of  birds, 
saurians,  and  fish,  contains  a large  proportion  of 
organic  matter.  The  elements  are  : — 

Lime 0'504 

Magnesia 0 018 

Clay  and  quartz  0 069 

Carbonic  acid  0 409 

1-000 

The  two  following  are  due  to  M.  Yicat : — 

Vichy  Limestone. — This  stone,  from  the  amount 
of  day  which  it  contains,  forms  the  limit  of  rich 
limestones.  The  elements  are: — 

Lime 48"80 

Magnesia 476 

Oxide  of  iron,  clay,  and 

quartz  2-80 

Carbonio  acid  43-64 

100  00 

The  composition  of  the  lime  produced  from 
the  above  Btone  is  as  follows : — 

Lime 86  00 

Magnesia 476 

Oxide  of  iron,  clay,  and 

quartz  5 00 

10000 

The  rich  lime,  which  swells  most,  is  evidently 
the  most  profitable  ; but  its  employment  should 
be  restricted  to  ordinary  masonry  in  elevations  : 
if  used  for  underground  or  water  work,  the 
mortar  in  which  it  enters  will  not  harden,  but 
crumble  away. 

XI.  Cliaux  maigre,  or  poor  lime,  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  when  mixed  with  water,  of 
which  it  absorbs  but  a small  proportion,  it  is 
short  and  hard,  not  Bticky  and  unctious,  like 
chaux  grasse, — it  scarcely  effervesces  at  all.  It 
is  produced  from  limestone  containing  mineral 


“ Hydraulic." 

“ Eminently  Hydraulic." 

Carbonate  of  lime  

51-33  to  89  2 per  cent. 

52-47  to  82  5 per  cent. 

„ magnesia 

In  1 case  40  91 ; gen.  2 to  3 percent. 

44  25  in  1 case  ; gen.  15  to  4-5  p.  c. 

Clay  

6-50  to  15  per  cent. 

3-25  to  23  per  cent. 

Gelatinous  silex 

15-3  in  1 specimen  only. 

None. 

Quartz  sand  and  clay 

15.0  „ „ 

„ 

Alumina,  with  a little 
oxide  of  iron  

26  „ „ 

.. 

Oxide  of  iron 

Trace  ,,  ,, 

„ 

Carbonate  of  iron 

0'58  in  1,  and  62  in  another. 

3 0 per  cent,  in  1 case. 

„ manganese 

None. 

1-5  „ „ 

Iron  pyrites  

0 80  in  1 specimen. 

None. 

Soda  and  potash  

0T2 

>, 

Water 

l'O  to  4-5  per  cent. 

» 

Per-centage  of  the  Elements  in  the  Limes  made  from  the  above. 

“ Hydraulic.” 

“ Eminently  Hydraulic.” 

Lime  

53-82  to  78  29  per  cent. 

63  05  to  70  per  oent. 

10-25  to  2614  „ 

13-40  to  29  „ 

Alumina 

1-64  to  8-69  „ 

Traces  in  1 instance  only. 

171  in  1 case ; 35'93  in  another. 

,,  „ 

Magnesia  

From  a trace  to  1-34  per  cent. 

Traoe  to  39'71,  in  3 cases  only. 

Oxide  of  iron 

Traces. 

1 to  4-10  per  cent,  in  3 „ 

,,  manganese.. 
Sulphate  of  lime  

None. 

4 per  cent,  in  1 ,, 

1-15  in  1 case  ; l-24  in  another. 

None. 

The  best  manner  of  preserving  these  hydraulic 
limes,  when  they  come  from  the  kilns,  is  to 
strew  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  which  must 
be  perfectly  dry,  with  slaked  and  sifted  lime,  to 
the  depth  of  about  3 in.,  and  to  place  about  the 
same  quantity,  or  rather  more,  of  the  same  over 
the  top  of  the  lime  when  the  receptacle  is  filled. 

When  the  proportion  of  clay  exceeds  30  per 
cent,  in  hydraulio  lime,  it  can  only  be  slaked  by 
means  of  boiling  water.  Powdered  and  mixed, 
this  lime  sets  immediately.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, retain  its  hardness,  but  falls  into  powder 
or  paste,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  is  called  chaux  limite,  but  it  con- 
stitutes by  comparison  the  limit  between  lime, 
the  cements,  and  the  puzzolanos. 


CEMENT  PAINT  FOR  CARTON-PIERRE. 

The  application  of  the  material  known  as 
carton-pierre  for  roofing  purposes  (better  known 
on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country)  has 
hitherto  not  been  so  extensive  as  was  expected 
at  its  first  introduction.  Many  roofs  covered  in 
with  it  had  to  be  re-covered  after  a few  years  with 
a more  lasting  material,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  former  not  proving  watertight,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  found  impossible  to  repair  the 
damage  done  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
slabs  of  carton-pierre  taken  off  roofs  were  gene- 
rally found  to  be  dry,  cracked,  brittle,  without  any 
elasticity,  and,  moreover,  all  the  tar-oil  it  once 
contained  evaporated  in  the  material  itself  as 
well  as  in  the  coatiug  given  to  it;  in  short,  the 
carton-pierre  was  totally  destroyed.  The  palpable 
cause  of  this  destruction  may  be  traced  to  the 
present  imperfect  mode  of  coating  carton-pierre 
(tar  with  sand,  chalk,  and  cement  mixtures),  the 
coat  given  not  proving  efiicient  in  preventing  the 
evaporation  of  the  tar-oil.  Experience  taught 
that  carton-pierre  roofing  retains  its  efficiency 
only  so  long  as  its  material  is  able  to  retain  the 
tar- oil. 

The  conviction  that,  by  means  of  a suitable 
protecting  coat,  that  degree  of  resistibility  and 
durableness  might  be  given  which  it  at  present 
lacks,  induced  Herr  Mack,  a manufacturer  of  oil 
and  varnish,  of  Augsburg,  to  cover  a new  coach- 
house, which  he  had  had  built  about  two  years 
ago,  with  that  material,  and  give  it  a coating  of 
oil  cement  paint  specially  prepared.  So  great 


was  his  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  latter 
that  he  subsequently  took  out  a patent  for  his 
process  in  Bavaria,  in  1873.  The  roof  was  found 
quite  as  efficient  as  a zinc-covered  roof  on  a 
building  opposite,  and  when  the  coach-house  was 
pulled  down  lately,  to  make  room  for  some  new 
buildings  in  course  of  erection,  it  was  found  that 
the  cement  paint  had  become  as  hard  as  stone, 
forming  an  indissoluble  cover  for  the  carton- 
pierre.  The  latter  had  lost  nothing  ot'  the  tar-oil 
it  originally  contained,  and  remained,  moreover, 
as  elastio  as  it  was  when  laid  down. 

The  process  of  coating  is  very  simple.  It 
must  be  done,  however,  as  soon  as  the  carton- 
pierre  roofing  is  carefully  fastened,  and  during 
the  dry  season,  on  a sunny  day.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  to  put  the  paint  on  well  at  the  joints ; 
in  fact,  it  is  recommended  to  give  the  parts  of 
the  slabs  overlapping  each  other  a coating  of 
diluted  cement  paint,  this  procedure  ensuring 
the  closest  union  of  the  slabs.  The  paint  is  best 
laid  on  with  a broad  stiff  brush  fastened  to  a 
handle  about  a yard  long,  so  that  the  workman 
may  put  it  on  standing ; but  an  ordinary  paint- 
brush will  do  almost  as  well. 

As  a rule,  two  coats  of  the  paint,  previously 
somewhat  diluted,  are  given.  The  first  coat, 
while  still  wet,  is  covered  with  an  equal  layer  of 
fine  dry  sand  by  means  of  a sieve,  this  latter 
operation  being  performed  at  once,  and  bit  by 
bit,  as  soon  as  a small  piece  of  the  roof  is  painted. 
This  prevents  the  workman  treading  on  the  fresh 
paint.  The  second  coat  is  best  put  on  after  the 
lapse  of  a week,  the  sand  which  has  not  stuck 
to  the  paint  being  previously  swept  off  with  a 
hand-broom.  This  coating  is  not  sanded,  as  its 
purpose  is  mainly  to  combine  with  the  first  coat 
and  the  sand  and  to  form  a hard  indissoluble 
surface,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impart  a good 
appearance. 

For  two  coats  of  100  square  yards  of  roof, 
about  40  lb.  of  oil  cement  paint,  and  12  lb.  of 
oil-varnish  or  linseed-oil  for  diluting,  besides  the 
sand,  are  required. 

The  cement  paint  consists  of  the  following 
ingredients : — 2 parts  of  washed  graphite,  2]parts 
red  lead,  16  parts  finest  prepared  cement,  16 
parts  sulphate  of  baryum,  4 parts  protoxide  of 
lead,  2 parts  alcoholised  white  litharge. 

We  get  these  particulars  from  the  Bayer: 
Industrie - und  Qewerbe-Blatt. 
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SPECIFICATIONS.* 

The  profession  of  an  architect  can  boast  a 
variety  in  its  labours.  There  are,  perhaps,  few 
callings  in  life  in  which  more  scope  is  given  to 
an  imaginative  or  artistio  mind  at  the  same 
time  ; there  are  few  which  have  to  contend  with 
greater  realities.  It  is  with  one  of  the  latter 
I have  to  do,  and  in  the  few  observations  that 
I am  about  to  make  to  you  (soarcely,  indeed, 
deserving  the  name  of  paper),  I Bhall  merely 
give  you  my  poor  ideas  on  the  subject,  hoping 
that,  from  the  many  I see  around  me,  and  so 
many,  if  not  all,  of  those  so  far  more  able  to 
treat  on  this  subject  than  I am,  we  shall  after- 
wards hear  some  excellent  and  practical  ideas 
which  may  lead  to  an  interesting  and  instructing 
discussion.  Generally  Bpeaking,  when  an  archi- 
tect receives  instructions  to  prepare  plans  and 
superintend  to  its  completion  a certain  building, 
he  visits  the  site  of  the  proposed  structure, 
makes  hiB  survey,  and  ascertains  full  par- 
ticulars. He  then  returns  to  his  office  and  pre- 
pares his  designs  and  preliminary  sketches, 
perhapB  one  of  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  his 
profession  ; he  has  then  an  opportunity  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  delightful  visions  of  fancy,  regardless, 
I fear  in  Borne  instances,  of  structural  prac- 
ticability, and  perhaps  completely  ignoring  the 
disagreable  consideration,  the  proposed  cost  of 
the  building?  When,  however,  all  has  been 
brought  to  suit  his  client’s  tastes  as  much  as 
possible,  the  architect  commences  to  prepare  his 
woi'king  plans  and  details ; these  are  generally 
a long  and  anxious  work,  a3  how  often  do 
matters  turn  out,  on  accurate  calculation,  not 
to  be  so  easily  carried  out  as  they  appeared  to  be 
in  the  original  design  P When,  however,  these 
drawings  have  been  partly,  or,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether finished,  the  architect  then  takes  up 
what  forms  the  subject  for  our  consideration 
this  evening, — the  specification.  Now,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  that  I Bhould  tell  you  what 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “ specification  ” is.  The 
dictionary  tells  us  that  it  is  “ a written  state- 
ment of  particulars  ” ; nor  am  I about  to 
tell  you,  or,  indeed,  could  I do  so,  what  the 
correct  form  of  a specification  in  the  sense 
we  are  at  present  considering  it  should  be ; 
but  let  us  for  a moment  try  and  define  the  word 
as  referring  to  an  architect’s  specification.  Does 
it  not  mean  that  it  is  a document  written  out  by 
the  architect  of  a building  to  accompany  his 
drawings,  giving  full  particulars  of  the  structure, 
so  that  another  may  by  it  be  put  fully  in 
possession  of  his, — the  architect’s, — ideas.  To 
draw  out  such  a document  it  is  obvious  that  the 
writer  must  be  fully  conversant  with  the  build, 
ing  in  question  in  every  particular;  so  that, 
firstly,  to  write  a good  specification  an  architect 
must  first  have  a perfectly  practical  knowledge 
of  his  profession  : it  amounts  to  almost  as  much 
as  that  he  could  actually  do  the  work  specified 
with  his  own  hands.  This  is,  perhaps,  what 
makes  the  writing  of  specifications  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  difficult  branches  of  our 
profession.  An  architect’s  working  drawings  and 
details  may  often  appear  simple  and  easy  of 
execution,  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the 
various  points  with  the  mind’s  eye,  and  as  it  were 
picture  the  w'ork  carried  out,  as  we  should  do 
when  writing  specifications,  how  many  difficulties 
often  turn  up  ? And  how  many  points  requiring 
Bpecial  reference  in  our  specification  ? And, 
surely,  if  we  are  not  able  to  mention  in  writing 
all  peculiarities  and  particulars  of  the  work,  how 
can  we  expect  to  have  our  buildings  properly 
carried  out,  contractors  to  send  in  tenders  on 
equal  terms,  or  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  hurled  into  that  most 
unpleasant  and  doubtful  of  things, — a building 
lawsuit  ? I have  often  thought  how  a practical 
builder  must  smile  to  himself  at  many  of  the 
absurd  specifications  handed  to  him  to  tender  or 
execute  work  from,  and  all  the  trouble  he  is  put 
to  by  such  faulty  and  incorrect  documents ; in 
fact,  he  has,  when  making  out  his  quantities  for 
tender,  virtually  to  write  a specification  for  him. 
self.  And  it  is  no  wonder,  as  men’s  minds  are 
so  different  on  the  various  points  in  the  work, 
that  we  see  lists  of  tenders  for  the  same  building 
sent  in  showing  such  absurd  disagreement  of 
amounts.  To  write  out  a document  fulfilling  all 
requirements,  and  going  into  every  particular, 
and  describing  fully  and  accurately  each  different 
part  of  the  work,  must  naturally  cause  such  a 
composition  to  be  a very  lengthened  one  ; but 
therein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  arts,  I think,  in 
writing  a specification ; that  is,  to  draw  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  having  your  documents 


running  to  almost  an  absurd  length ; upon  the 
other  hand,  not  to  fall  into  a much  greater  error, 
namely,  being  too  brief  and  concise.  A very 
lengthened  specification  is  perhaps  the  easier  to 
write  : it  is  simpler  to  go  into  fully,  and  describe 
fully  the  different  portions  of  the  work,  mention- 
ing, perhaps,  the  number  of  screws  to  be  in  the 
ordinary  butt  hinges,  or  the  diameter  and  the 
exact  position  with  respect  to  the  riser  of  the 
water-closets’  seats.  Well,  going  into  all  this 
detail  may  be  very  right : we  should  all  be  able 
to  do  so  ; but  are  these  very  long  specifications 
read  by  contractors,  or  their  foremen  in  charge 
of  the  building  ? I fear  very  often  they  are  not ; 
indeed,  it  seems  strange  how  little  some  builders 
read  or  study  the  specification,  and  it  is  pro- 
duced  to  them  rolled  up,  perhaps,  in  the  smallest 
possible  diameter,  and  apparently  has  been 
very  little  studied.  This  is,  doubtless,  much 
owing  to  the  document  being  so  long,  but  I think 
it  is  also  frequently  owing  to  the  bad  manner 
and  rotation  in  which  the  various  branches  of 
the  works  are  described,  and  the  great  difficulty 
any  one  except  those  conversant  with  the  style 
of  document,  finds  in  discovering  the  paragraph 
having  reference  to  what  he  requires.  Now 
instead  of  such  a lengthened  epistle,  if  one  had  a 
specification  written  out  in  proper  rotation,  clear, 
concise,  and  easily  understood,  would  it  not  be 
much  more  attended  to  ? But  therein  lies,  as  I 
said  before,  the  difficulty  ; that  is,  to  have  your 
specifications  entering  into  every  particular,  but 
not  at  the  same  time  running  to  too  great  a 
length  and  avoiding  the  needless  repetition  of 
words  so  generally  used.  But  I am  now  coming 
to  a very  important  point  in  a specification,  and 
one  to  which  I have  alluded  as  causing  specifica- 
tions not  to  be  read,  and  that  is  the  rotation  of 
the  various  paragraphs.  It  was  formerly  and  is 
now  much  the  custom  to  divide  specifica- 
tions into  different  trades  ; that  is,  to  have  para- 
graphs headed  excavator,  mason,  carpenter, 
slater,  plumber,  and  so  forth.  I must  say  I 
think  that  Buch  is  a bad  and  inconvenient  ar- 
rangement, and  was  resorted  to  formerly  when 
separate  contracts  were  taken  for  different 
branches  of  the  work  ; and  for  such  purpose  it  is 
also  perfectly  applicable  still ; but  at  the  present 
day,  when  it  is  so  general  to  have  one  contractor 
to  carry  out  the  entire  work,  surely  it  is  better  to 
have  a specification  in  a form  more  quickly  and 
easily  consulted,  and  not  give  the  trouble  and 
confusion  of  referring  to  several  of  the  para- 
graphs respecting  some  one  single  portion  of  the 
work.  Take  for  instance  lead  gutters,  the 
boarding  mentioned  of  course  with  the  “ car. 
pentry,”  the  lead  with  the  “ plumbing,”  and  a 
down-pipe  perhaps  in  immediate  conjunction  with 
the  ironwork.  But  this  is  all  very  plain  in  com- 
parison to  documents  of  a kind  I have  seen, 
with  wrought  stone  mixed  up  with  perhaps  the 
timber  work  of  the  staircase,  or  the  footing 
courses  following  a description  of  the  chimney 
caps.  A builder  must  indeed  be  imbued  with  a 
great  deal  of  patience  to  carefully  wade  through 
and  understand  such  a document  as  I have  last 
described.  In  my  humble  idea  of  what  a speci- 
fication ought  to  be,  the  person  reading  it 
should  as  far  as  possible  bo  brought  through 
the  description  of  the  work  in  the  same  rotation 
as  the  work  absolutely  executed, — that  is,  com- 
mencing with  the  preparation  and  excavation,  and 
ending  with  the  painting, — that  is,  assuming  it 
to  be  an  every-day  work,  and  left  out  of  hand 
complete  by  the  contractor.  But  previously  to 
any  of  those  paragraphs,  we  commence  almost 
any  specification  after  the  heading  with  the 
Observations  and  Conditions,  as  they  form  an 
important  part  of  the  document,  although, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  a copy  of  a 
general  form.  By  reading  these  “Observations” 
over,  a person  should  be  put  into  possession 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  ; that  is,  that  it 
consists  in  the  erection  of  such  and  suoh  a 
building  according  to  plans,  details,  and  speci- 
fication, and  to  be  executed  according  to  a 
certain  form  of  contraot,  the  heads  of  which 
should  be  mentioned;  but  of  theBe  general  con- 
ditions you  are  all  fully  conversant ; and  I do  not 
think  they  differ  as  much  with  different  archi- 
tects as  the  after-part  of  the  specification.  In 
work  situated  in  remote  districts  it  is  well  to 
commence  by  saying  that  so-and-so  is  situated 
at  such-and-such  a distance  from  such  a town 
or  towns.  It  affords  information  to  builders  and 
Baves inquiries.  In  the  “Observations”  shouldalso 
be  clearly  set  forth  what  materials  may  perhaps 
be  provided  by  the  proprietor ; and  also  if  any 
portion  or  portions  of  the  work  are  not  to  be 
included  in  the  contract.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned who  is  going  to  pay  for  drawing  out  of 


agreement  and  arrangement  of  the  insurance ; 
and,  also,  it  is  well  to  state  the  price  of  all 
articles  thereinafter  mentioned ; that  in  the  shop, 
exclusive  of  carriage  and  setting,  and  the 
internal  diameter  of  all  pipes;  also,  it  is  well 
to  let  proper  and  legal  notice  be  given  by  the 
contractor  to  owner  or  owners  of  adjoining  pre- 
mises if  so  required,  and  all  due  information 
given,  and  payment  made  by  him  (the  con- 
tractor) for  the  erection  of  hoarding,  junotion 
of  sewer  - pipes,  &c.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  preparation  of  framing  and 
flooring  at  an  early  period,  and  the  mixing  of 
plastering-mortar ; also  that  sub-letting  will  not 
be  allowed  except  by  sanotion  of  the  architect. 
And  there  are  also  various  other  matters  which 
may  occur  to  one’s  mind,  and  require  notice  in 
the  paragraph  of  “Observations,”  such  as  respect- 
ing the  use  of  materials,  and  many  other  points. 
And  surely  the  information  respecting  them  is 
much  better  introduced  at  this  the  commence- 
ment of  your  specification  than  to  have  the 
same  mixed  up  in  the  various  paragraphs  of  the 
document  afterwards.  After  the  “ Observations  ” 
should  come  the  paragraph  of  “Preparation.” 
This  should  mention  what  is  required  to  pre- 
pare the  site  of  your  intended  building ; whether 
removal  of  old  buildings  or  otherwise.  Also  in 
this  Bhould  be  put  forth  the  erection  of  hoard- 
ings, propping  of  adjoining  premises  if  neces- 
sary ; also  scaffolding  and  other  matters.  You 
then  come  to  the  “excavation”;  and, undoubtedly, 
is  it  not  better,  by  your  drawings  and  by  refer- 
ence to  specification,  to  give  the  builder  some 
decided  data  by  figures  of  the  sinking  and  filling, 
&c.,  he  has  to  calculate  on,  than  use  the  ex- 
pression regarding  excavation  of  walls,  “Until  a 
firm  footing  is  obtained”  ? Shoh  appears  to  me 
very  vague,  and,  of  course,  any  more  or  less 
than  indicated,  with  this  as  with  all  other  mat- 
ters through  the  work,  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  “observations”  when  describing  the  nature 
of  the  oontract,  is  to  be  left  to  that  judge 
of  appeal,  the  architect.  This  giving  something 
to  calculate  from  is  also  necessary  in  your 
next  paragraph  as  to  the  “ well,”  if  suoh  to 
be  : decidedly  give  a certain  depth,  so  many 
feet  in  clay  or  gravel,  and  so  many  feet  in 
rock.  An  approximate  idea  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, be  the  same  more  or  less  afterwards. 
This  is  surely  better  than  saying,  “ until  an 
ample  fall  and  sufficient  supply  be  obtained.” 
This  latter,  we  all  know,  much  depends  on  the 
season  of  the  year  at  which  the  sinking  has  been 
made.  We  then  come  to  “ sewer,”  where  mention 
the  number  of  lineal  feet  when  laid,  and  par- 
ticulars of  junctions,  inclines,  outfall,  &o. 
Also  here  describe  cesspools,  if  such  have  to  be 
resorted  to.  After  this  we  come  to  paragraph 
“ Masonry,”  where  mention  the  quarry  orquarries 
from  which  the  stone  is  to  be  procured,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  laid.  This  is  gene- 
rally in  somewhat  the  same  language  in  most 
specifications  : you  know  it  well.  Respecting 
quarry  beds,  bond-stone,  &o.,  describe  first  the 
foundations  of  dwarf  walls;  after,  go  into  par- 
ticulars of  net  walls  or  superstructure.  After 
this  comes  “Brickwork”  : of  course,  mention 
from  whence  it  is  to  come,  the  various  kinds 
required,  and  afterwards  go  into  the  various 
parts  of  your  building  which  are  to  be  of  this 
material,  taking  each  afterwards  in  a separate 
paragraph,  such  as  jambs  and  arches,  brick 
lining  to  walls  another,  and  so  forth.  These 
linings  come  in  well  in  “ Brickwork.”  “Wrought 
Iron  ” comes  next : you  again  mention  the  locality 
from  which  such  and  such  is  to  be  procured ; 
and  this  reminds  me  of  a point  which  contractors 
often  have  reason  to  grumble  at, — that  is,  being 
obliged  by  specification  to  go  to  a certain  quarry. 
If  suoh  comes  to  the  ears  of  the  owners  of  the 
said  quarry,  they  often  demand  exorbitant  sums, 
so  it  is  frequently  well  to  say  from  such  and  such 
a quarry,  or  others  of  equal  quality, — that  is,  if 
sanctioned  by  the  architect.  Wrought  stone  is 
frequently  a long  item  in  a specification ; at  the 
same  time,  it  is  a part  of  your  work  generally, 
or  that  ought  to  be  given  in  detail  to  the  usual 
i-in.  scale,  along  with  the  original  working 
drawings.  This,  of  course,  shortens  your  written 
description  much.  And  I am  by  no  means  an 
advocate  for  going  over  again  in  the  writing  the 
various  matters  fully  figured  and  delineated  in 
the  details  ; if  anything,  I think  this  repetition, 
so  to  say,  has  the  effect  of  confusing.  Of  course 
there  are  many  matters  not  originally  detailed, 
and  for  many  of  them  you  will  find  a sketch  in 
the  margin  of  the  specification  of  greater  service 
in  making  your  ideas  understood  than  a 
prolonged  written  account ; and  these  latter 
, can  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  nearly  every 
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paragraph  of  a specification  : they  reduce  the 
voluminous  nature  of  the  dooument,  and  are, 
with  a short  description,  much  more  explicit  and 
easily  understood  than  a prolonged  written 
account.  After  the  item  “ Wrought  Stone,”  that  of 
“Mortar”  comes  in  well,  the  nature  of  which  you 
describe,  and  afterwards  you  take  up  the  item 
“ Wall  Timber,”  consistingof  beams,  studs,  blocks, 
butts,  &o.  After  this,  the  “ Ground  Floor  ” comes 
in  well,  deBOribing  what  tiling,  flagging,  paving, 
&o.,  is  to  be  included  in  the  work  or  contract,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  to  follow  this  the  paragraph 
“Timber  Floors,”  mentioning  the  material  and 
Bcantling  of  joists,  and  the  various  peculiarities 
which  may  attend  their  laying,  the  nature  of 
flooring,  &c.  You  then  come  to  “ Roof  Timber,” 
stating  the  various  materials  and  scantlings, 
and  the  many  difficulties,  perhaps,  of  the  roofing 
of  your  proposed  building,  which  cannot  be  easily 
understood  by  the  plans  and  details  yon  have 
already  giveu.  After  this,  you  mention  “ Lead 
and  Metal  Gutters,”  the  describing  of  them  in 
words,  with  which  I am  sure  you  are  all  familiar, 
no  matter  at  what  part  of  the  specification  they 
may  be  dealt  with;  and  this  brings  me  to  a 
point  it  appears  to  me  well  to  mention  in  speci- 
fications ; that  is,  that  a roof  plan  having  been 
given,  and  some  properly- figured  breadth  of 
sole  of  gutter,  &c.,  and  the  turn  up  and  dip  of 
lead  having  been  mentioned,  that  the  contractor 
is  to  satisfy  himself  that  such  a quantity  of  lead 
will  be  sufficient,  and  the  architect  not  to  be 
held  answerable  for  figures,  which  he  gives  to 
facilitate,  and  which  no  one,  until  the  work  has 
been  actually  carried  out,  and  all  drips,  steps, 
and  other  matters  taken  into  account,  can  say 
if  they  will  prove  exactly  correct.  The  next 
paragraph  in  your  specification  is  “ Slating  and 
Tiling  ” ; this  generally  does  not  run  to  any  great 
length.  You  have  now,  so  to  speak,  erected 
the  carcass  of  your  building,  so  you  come 
to  the  internal  matters,  commencing  with 
" Stairs  or  8taircase,”  as  the  case  may  be. 
These  are  generally  disposed  of  in  a short  item  ; 
then  you  come  to  “doors,”  and  to  describe  them 
accurately  the  paragraph  generally  runs  to  a 
considerable  length,  you  have  such  a variety  of 
them  to  treat  of  : you  generally  have  external 
doors  of  various  kinds,  and  internal  ones  of 
different  descriptions,  but  decidedly  deal  with 
one  kind,  and  describe  that  fully,  before  you  go 
on  to  the  next;  so  you  avoid  the  danger  of  mix- 
ing them  up,  which  I have  unfortunately  seen  ; 
that  is,  one  was  not  sure  whether  the  hall-door 
was  to  be  ledged  and  hung  with  T-hinges,  and  be 
secured  with  a 6-inch  bolt,  or  that  it  was  to  be 
framed  and  moulded,  and  have  the  usual  finish 
and  elaborate  details  generally  specified,  or  that 
the  latter  referred  to  the  ashpit-door.  This 
dividing  clearly  under  different  heads  refers  also 
to  the  next  paragraph,  namely,  “Windows,”  and 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  doors,  it  is  well  to  give  the 
number  that  are  to  be  treated,  in  such-and- 
such  a manner,  although  at  the  same  time  it 
may  be  counted  almost  dangerous  for  the  archi- 
tect to  go  into  such  particulars,  fearing  he  may 
make  mistakes, — and  deoidedly  doing  so  mnch 
increases  his  labour.  I am  altogether  of  opinion 
that  hardware  of  all  kinds  comes  in  much  better 
along  with  its  respective  door  or  [window  than 
being  treated  of  in  a separate  paragraph  after- 
wards. In  windows  I would  also  include  glazing, 
and  thus,  so  to  speak,  keep  every  part  of  the 
specification  complete  in  itself  as  far  as  possible. 
The  next  subject  to  treat  of  would  be  cisterns, 
pipes,  closets,  &c. : this  may  require  a great  deal 
of  consideration  and  lengthened  description.  I 
would  include  the  timber  of  cisterns,  &o.,in  this 
paragraph,  but  what  requirce  such  careful  atten- 
tion is  the  specifying  of  various  supplies  of  hot 
and  cold  water,  from  whence  they  are  to  come, 
and  having  been  used,  how  all  are  to  discharge 
into  the  sewers  without  fear  of  contamination  of 
water  and  esoape  of  vitiated  air.  There  are 
perhaps  few  portions  of  building  more  suitable 
for  separate  tenders  than  the  internal  plumbing. 
The  next  paragraph  in  specification  is  one 
called  “ Sundries,”  describing  skirtings  (indeed, 
are  often  with  timber  floors),  any  shelving  and 
presses,  &c. ; also  bells  are  well  mentioned  here, 
as  also  iron  window- bars ; but  these  and  any 
iron  railing  may  well  bo  separately  mentioned 
if  on  an  extensive  scale.  We  next  come  to 
internal  plaster,  going  also  into  a description  of 
the  cornices  and  other  details,  to  be  followed 
by  external  plaster,  giving  external  coating, 
cementing,  and  so  forth.  In  this  latter  it  is  well 
to  mention  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  from 
which  cement  is  to  be  procured,  60  that  the  archi- 
tect is  to  befully  satisfied  as  to  irs  quality.  Having 
now  proceeded  so  far,  we  would  next  come  to  I 


chimney-pieoes  and  grates.  It,  however,  fre- 
quently happens  that  these  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  contract.  If,  however,  they  are 
to  be  taken  into  account,  give  an  idea  of  the 
description  they  are  to  be,  and  the  cost  price, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  ohosen  by  the  architect 
or  proprietor,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  contractor 
paying  for  carriage,  and  setting  and  providing 
hearths.  The  final  paragraph  in  your  specifica- 
tion will  be  “ Painting.”  This  is  also  often 
omitted,  and  merely  priming  specified.  An 
accurate  description  of  the  finish  by  a decorator 
of  the  various  parts  of  building.  Even  what 
can  be  at  first  done  runs  to  considerable  length, 
unless  treated  in  very  concise  manner.  When 
adjoining  neighbours  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
roofing,  gutters,  plastering,  and  other  matters,  it 
is  often  better  to  give  a separate  paragraph, 
calling  it  “Adjoining  Premises, ’’than  to  go  into 
the  various  works  with  the  different  depart- 
ments of  your  new  building.  I have  now, 
gentlemen,  very  briefly  indeed,  if  very  imper- 
fectly, sketched  for  you  the  heads  of  a form  of 
specification,  which,  undoubtedly,  in  many 
ways  fulfils  the  object.  It  may  not  do  so  in  all 
respects,  as  it  certainly  makes  a long,  tedious, 
and  voluminous  dooument  when  written  out ; 
although  the  preparation,  which  may  at  the 
first  give  the  architect  some  anxious  study, 
it  surely  afterwards  and  during  the  progress 
of  the  contract,  saves  him  much  trouble, 
and  perhaps  an  unfortunate  bill  of  extras  to 
deal  with  afterwards,  consequent  more  or  less 
on  his  not  having  fully  provided  for  all  parts  of 
the  work  to  be  executed  under  the  contract.  At 
the  same  time,  although  fully  in  favour  of  a clear 
and  consequently  voluminous  specification,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that,  carefully-drawn  out  and 
accurately-figured  details  of  the  minor  portions 
of  our  buildings,  accompanied  by  a clear  and 
accurate  description  of  the  various  materials  to 
be  used,  written  out  in  as  concise  a manner  as 
possible,  would  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
again  going  over  and  repeating  the  same  scant- 
lings and  description  in  writing  which  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  figured  drawings.  A drawn-out 
detail  shows  itself  at  a look,  whereas  a written 
description  entails  reference  to  perhaps  several 
paragraphs  in  yonr  specification ; and  I should 
ask,  which  will  in  execution  of  the  work  be  more 
frequently  referred  to  by  those  employed  in 
actually  carrying  the  same  out  ? Surely  the 
detail  drawing  ; and  that  a specification  accom- 
panied by  the  full  details  I speak  of  would 
partake  more  of  the  form  of  a memorandum 
than  the  long  and  tedious  documents  which  it 
is  at  present,  in  many  cases,  the  practice  of 
the  profession  to  furnish.  There  are  a few  further 
points  to  which  I would  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tention  in  writing  specifications  ; that  is,  to  use 
simple  language,  as  it  frequently,  if  not  always, 
happens  that  the  document  is  in  the  hands,  and 
most  frequently  resd  over,  by  a so-called  unedu- 
cated man,  although  as  a foreman  he  may  be 
most  competent  to  fulfil  his  duties.  Firstly,  to 
have  it  simple  in  language,  and  also  in  cali- 
graphy,  that  is,  written  out  in  a clear  and  distinct 
hand.  Avoid  abbreviations  of  words  and  figures 
indistinctly  written ; and  although  there  are 
several  general  scriveners  fully  competent  to 
copy  an  architect’s  specification,  we  have  often 
seen  them  copied  in  such  a manner  that  the 
reading  over  and  correcting  would  take  almost  as 
much  time  as  to  make  the  copy  originally.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  sure  I speak  to  many  who  con- 
sider this  copying  of  specifications  a most  irksome 
and  unpleasant  part  of  the  duty  of  an  architect, 
assistant,  or  apprentice.  Another  thing  I am 
inclined  for  in  specifications  is,  to  give  numerous 
marginal  references.  In  architects’  offices  in  my 
student  practioe  it  was  and  I believe  it  is  a very 
general  practice  for  you  to  prepare  the  drawings 
and  details,  and  others  to  write  perhaps  every 
specification  that  issues  from  the  office.  Such 
is,  of  course,  perfectly  compatible  with  the  pro- 
fession. A man  may  be  very  good  at  working 
drawings,  and  but  an  indifferent  hand  at  descrip- 
tion or  specification  ; and  to  a very  high  artistic 
mind  the  writing  of  a specification  will  be  most 
irksome  work ; but  surely,  in  every-day  practice, 
the  inan  who  originally  draws  out  the  working 
plans  can,  with  much  greater  facility,  write  out 
the  specification  for  the  execution  of  the  same, 
than  the  man  who,  so  to  say,  has  first  to  learn 
his  lesson.  How  many  matters  of  finish  and 
ideas  occur  to  the  man  who  has  worked  out  the 
drawings,  which  may  be  ignored,  or  a different 
construction  altogether  put  upon  them,  by 
another  writing  the  specification,  unless  they  are 
; continually  at  each  other’s  elbows  ? Then  wherein 
I lies  the  advantage  of  the  division  of  labour  ? 
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ARCHITECTURAL  association  oe 
IRELAND. 

Ax  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  at  212, 
Great  Brunswick-street,  Dublin,  on  Thursday, 
the  28th.  ult. ; the  President,  Mr.  W.  M. 
Mitchell,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Swan  read  a paper  on  “ Specifica- 
tions,” which  we  print  in  extenso. 

Mr.  Fennel,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks,  pre- 
ferred the  general  arrangement  of  a specification 
to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Swan. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  alluded  to  the  London  custom  of  having 
the  specifications  prepared  by  building  surveyors 
outside  the  office,  a custom  that  cannot  but  lead 
to  unpleasant  results. 

Mr.  J.  J.  O’Callaghan  said  that  the  shorter  the 
specification  the  better,  and  that  a great  number 
of  detail  drawings  are  preferable,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  finish  the  drawings  and  then  write 
out  the  specification  : both  should  go  hand-in- 
hand.  Nothing  should  be  left  in  doubt,  every- 
thing should  be  shown  on  the  drawings. 

Mr.  Sandham  Symes  said  that  brevity  is  not 
only  the  soul  of  wit,  but  also  of  a specification  ; 
he  liked  the  form  of  specification  sketched  out 
by  Mr.  Swan  very  mnch,  and  had  found  it  to 
work  very  well.  He  thought  that  a specification 
for  1,0001.  building  should  rnn  over  say  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  pages  of  foolscap,  but  that  he  had 
heard  the  specification  drawn  up  by  Pugin  for 
Maynooth,  which  cost  30,0001.,  was  written  on 
four  pages  of  paper. 

Mr.  H.  Brett  said  that  engineers’  specifica- 
tions are  brief,  beoause  the  work  is  more  simple 
and  less  involved  than  architectural  work. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  said  that  ho 
understood  that  the  less  an  agreement  or  speci- 
fication was  hampered  with  vague  and  general 
clauses  the  more  binding  it  was  in  law.  Certain 
clauses,  as  to  guard  against  bankruptcy  are,  of 
course,  necessary ; but  his  experience  was  that 
contracts  drawn  np  by  legal  gentlemen,  and 
running  to  thirty  pages,  were  far  more  productive 
of  litigation  than  short  and  simple  agreements 
with  a sixpenny  stamp  on  them.  He  considered 
that  the  classification  of  a specification  in  trades 
after  all  was  the  best  arrangement. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 
ENGLAND. 

According  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham’s  oharge 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  just  delivered,  archi- 
tects and  builders  have  been  aotively  engaged 
in  the  North  of  England  within  the  last  year 
or  so. 

His  Lordship  observed  that  within  the  last 
few  years  thirty-seven  incumbents  had  died; 
eighteen  new  districts  had  been  formed,  and 
twenty. two  churches  had  been  consecrated  or 
were  ready  for  oonsecration. 

Twenty -seven  chnrohes  had  been  re-built,  or  so 
thoroughly  restored  as  to  render  them,  with 
regard  to  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
parishioners,  almost  equal  to  new  churches. 

Six  of  these  new  churches  had  been  built,  and 
three  of  them  partly  endowed,  at  the  expense  of 
some  laymen  interested  in  the  locality.  These 
works  had  been  accomplished  at  the  cost  of 
124,0061.  Much  more  is  yet  required  to  be  done, 
as  there  are  now  seventy-six  cases  in  whioh 
the  incumbents  state  that  there  needs  the 
formation  of  new  districts,  on  account  of  the 
mining  population  which  had  sprung  up  at  a 
distance  from  the  parish  churches  from  one  to 
five  miles. 

Apart  from  this  the.  building  going  on  at 
Durham  Cathedral  is  of  a heavy  nature,  and 
the  places  of  worship  erected  by  Dissenters  in 
the  North  number,  perhaps,  more  than  those 
referred  to  by  Bishop  Baring. 


Election  of  Borough.  Surveyor,  Wake- 
field.— On  the  25th  ult.,  at  a special  meeting 
of  the  Wakefield  Town  Council,  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor 
(Aid.  Stewart),  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Works  Committee  to  appoint  Mr.  John 
Pagan  to  the  office  of  borough  surveyor,  at  a 
salary  of  2501.  per  annum,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
George  Place,  resigned,  was  unanimously  con- 
firmed. As  we  mentioned  last  week,  there  were 
sixty.one  candidates  for  the  appointment : these 
were  reduced  to  four,  and,  although  eaoh  of 
that  number  so  selected  seemed  a very  suitable 
man  for  the  office,  the  committee  were  unani- 
mous in  their  choice  of  Mr.  Pagan. 
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THU  GENERAL  WATER-COLOUR 
EXHIBITION  AT  THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

This  is  the  third  large  collection  of  water- 
colours open  within  the  last  month;  and,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  work  in  this  branch  of 
art  that  now  goes  on,  and  the  extent  of  exhibi- 
tion-room open  for  it,  it  is  really  surprising  that 
the  standard  should  be  kept  so  high  as  it  is,  and 
that  such  a large  proportion  of  the  drawings 
should  be  really  good  and  interesting  : a propor- 
tion much  larger  than  we  generally  find  in  a 
similar  number  of  oil  paintings, — in  English 
exhibitions,  at  least.  The  Dudley  Gallery  con- 
tains a most  beautiful  and  original  little  drawing 
by  Mr.  Poynter  (who  has  not  always  done  him- 
Belf  equal  justice  in  his  contributions  to  this 
Gallery),  illustrating  a subjeot  of  pure  myth, — 
Venus  coming  to  ^Esoulapius  to  be  healed  of  a 
wound  in  her  foot  by  a thorn.  The  scene  is  in 
the  court  of  the  temple,  a green  enclosure,  with 
a fountain  in  the  midst,  and  overshadowed  by 
thiok  foliage,  through  which  the  great  white 
columns  of  a Doric  temple  are  discerned  in  the 
rear.  The  four  little  nude  figures,  the  goddess 
and  her  attendant  graoes,  are  beautifully  de- 
lineated in  pure  water-colour;  the  delicacy  with 
which  the  graceful  little  head  of  the  goddess 
(the  figures  are  only  about  2 in.  high)  is  finished, 
without  the  slightest  hardness  or  painting  up  in 
body-colour,  is  a lesson  to  some  of  our  figure- 
artists  in  water-colours,  who  have  adopted  a style 
quite  foreign  to  the  real  spirit  and  technique  of 
the  art.  The  subjeot  is  most  poetically  treated, 
and  it  seems  to  us  well  worthy  of  being  worked 
out  on  a larger  scale  in  oil. 

Among  other  prominent  works  in  the  room  is 
a remarkable  study  of  vulture  nature  and  phy- 
siognomy, under  the  title  of  “ Camp  Followers,” 
by  Mr.  Hey  wood  Hardy  (190)  ; a set  of  these 
unclean  birds  in  a row  on  the  top  of  a hillock, 
with  expectant  looks  turned  in  one  direction. 
Much  study  has  gone  to  this  work,  which  is  very 
powerful,  both  in  drawing  and  colour.  Mr. 
Clifford’s  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville 
and  the  Ladies  Ida  and  Corisande  Bennett 
(175,  189,  204),  present  novelty  and  artistic 
feeling  as  portraits ; that  of  the  last-named  young 
lady,  both  in  regard  to  subject  and  treatment,  is  a 
moBt  attractive  work.  Of  two  portraits,  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moore,  one  represents  “ Robert,  Bon  of 
Norman  Shaw,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,”  and  a fine  little 
lad  master  Robert  is,  with  a little  too  muoh  orna- 
mental furniture  detail  around  him.  The  draw- 
ing is  somewhat  hard,  though  brilliant  in  effect. 
Mr.  Jopling  sends  a half-length  of  a fine- 
looking  damsel  in  hat  and  long  ringlets,  whom 
it  pleases  him  to  call  “ Sophia  Western ; ” about 
the  very  last  character  the  figure  would  be  taken 
for  by  those  familiar  with  Fielding’s  heroine. 
Among  noticeable  landscapes  are  Mr.  J.  Knight’s 
“A  Morass”  (93),  with  a little  too  much  of 
picture- making  about  it;  Mr.  Alfred  ParsonB’s 
‘‘The  Dead  and  Dying”  (79),  i.e.,  the  trees  in 
autumn,  a very  refined  and  thoughtful  drawing; 
Mr\  F.  G.  Cotman’s  “ War  grave  Church”  (44), 
very  original  in  tone  and  treatment ; Mr.  Hollo- 
way’s “ Old  Shoreham  ” (30)  ; Mr.  Bannatyne’s 
r Ardchormel  Castle  ” (141),  a drawing  with  a 
good  deal  of  originality  and  powpr  in  colour 
effect;  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson’s  “The  Teme  at 
Ludlow”  (206) ; Mr.  Dadd’s  ‘‘Autumn  Evening” 
(246)  ; and  Mrs.  Bodichon’s  ‘‘Cornfield,  Sussex” 
(288).  Mr.  H.  Moore  sends  one  of  his  beautiful 
sea  studies,  “ Calm  in  the  Mediterranean  ” (303), 
the  water  lifting  and  swaying  with  the  irregular 
motion  left  when  a breeze  has  died  away  and  is 
succeeded  by  calm.  Among  some  not  altogether 
successful  studies,  Miss  Helen  Thorneycroft  has 
made  a hit  in  her  representation  (264)  of  the 
perplexed  student  in  red  gown,  with  his  half- 
closed  book  under  his  arm,  wondering  “ what  to 
think  ? ” Mr.  Arthur  Severn  sends  a rather 
remarkable  view  of  Venice  (the  ducal  palace, 
&c.)  under  an  unusual  aspect, — in  the  midst 
of  the  whirling  hailstorm,  of  June,  1872,  the 
effect  of  which  is  powerfully  depicted  ; but 
we  do  not  understand  how  the  hail  comes  to  be 
pouring  from  the  spouts  in  so  concentrated  a 
manner,  as  if  it  were  a shower  of  rain  : we  have 
not  seen  hail  behave  so.  The  same  artist’s 
“San  Giorgio,  Early  Morning”  (319),  is  very 
good  in  a different  way.  Mr.  A.  Stock’s  inte- 
riors, especially  “The  Irish  Weaver,”  have 
interest  and  character  in  treatment;  and  Mr. 
Hanhart’s  “ Deserted  Heath”  (108)  is  a curious 
and  well-executed  attempt  to  interest  us  in  the 
pathos  of  rust,  shabbiness,  and  decay  in  a neg- 
lected or  forsaken  interior.  Among  drawings 
which  have  an  architectural  interest,  Mr. 
Luxinoore’s  “Last  of  the  Old  Tabard”  (337), 


and  Mr.  Severn’s  “ Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea, 
before  the  Embankment”  (330),  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  also  a drawing  of  the  “ Street  of 
Tombs,  Pompeii  ” (418),  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ferguson. 
Among  the  small  works  on  the  screens  are  some 
admirable  little  drawings,  of  which  we  can  only 
mention  Mr.  Luxmoore’s  “ H6tel  de  Ville  at 
Dol”  (520);  Miss  MacWhirter’s  “ Ivory  Venus 
and  Casket”  and  “From  Japan”  (534-514), two 
good  little  bits  of  the  kind  ; Mr.  Poynter’s 
“ Wilden  Pool,”  a somewhat  curious  study  of 
reflections  under  strong  sunlight ; Mr.  E.  Smith’s 
“Evening,  Tivoli”  (562)  ; and  Mr.  Elmslie’s 
clever  little  pioture  of  a “Nigger”  fiddling  to 
his  little  boy  (585),  in  which  there  is  a touch  of 
humour  novel  in  its  way.  The  drawings  of  the 
highest  class  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers, 
certainly  ; but  of  those  that  are  good  enough 
to  be  very  pleasant  Btudy  there  are  plenty. 


ARCHITECT,  ENGINEER,  AND  WORKMAN  ; 
OR,  THE  THREE. BRANCH  HAND  OF 
THE  FUTURE. 

Martial,  the  Latin  epigrammatic  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century,  is  credited  with  saying 
to  a friend,  who  consulted  him.  on  the  employ- 
ment to  which  he  should  devote  his  son,  “Don’t 
make  him  a poet  or  an  orator ; he  will  more 
quickly  learn  to  play  the  lyre  or  flute,  but  if  the 
young  man  is  dull  and  heavy  make  him  an 
architect.”  I do  not  know  whether  the  critic  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  has  met  with  this  saying, 
or  has  found  out  what  were  the  opinions  of  the 
Romans  on  the  profession.  Whatever  senti- 
ments, however,  they  entertained  as  to  the  dul- 
ne88  or  the  brightness  that  characterised  the 
members  of  the  profession,  there  is  one  thing 
clear, — that  the  architects  in  ancient  Rome  were 
obliged  to  warrant  their  private  buildings  for 
ten  years,  and  their  public  ones  for  fifteen.  Iu 
respect  to  the  former  condition,  arises  the  ques- 
tion, How  were  bands  of  roving  masons,  or 
master  masons,  who  accompanied  them,  to  be 
held  amenable  for  a breach  of  their  contract  ? 
Even  supposing  the  master  workman  never  went 
outside  the  boundary  of  his  native  country  or 
city,  and  supposing  also,  as  is  asserted,  he  was 
only  an  “inspired”  operative,  what  must  have 
been  his  social  position  if  the  conditions  of  his 
oontraot  were  enforced  ? All  the  public  and 
private  buildings  of  ancient  Rome  must  indeed 
have  been  built  perfeot,  that  the  wear  and  tear 
of  ten  or  fifteen  yearB  told  as  nothing,  ora  legion 
of  unfortunate  sureties  must  have  suffered  often 
for  the  scamping  conduct  of  decamping  architects 
or  master  workmen  who  might,  for  aught  the 
citizens,  consuls,  tribunes,  or  other  rulers  knew 
to  the  contrary,  be  “ off  in  the  warres,”  or  con- 
structing Roman  roadways  or  walls  in  Britain 
or  other  parts  of  Western  Europe. 

Critics,  amateurs  or  disappointed,  may  write 
what  they  will,  but  it  is  as  clear  as  the  noonday 
sun  that  Rome  and  Athens  had  their  responsible 
architects,  who  never  left  their  native  cities, 
and  in  the  case  of  Rome  it  was  impossible  that 
guarantees  could  be  exacted  from  one  or  a 
number  of  working  master  masons.  There  has 
always  been  an  individual  or  a departmental 
responsibility  belonging  to  architectural  works  ; 
but,  as  in  the  conduct  of  armies,  a chief  was  held 
amenable  for  the  regulation  or  government  of 
the  whole.  Rome  and  Greece,  and  other  cities, 
had  their  organisation  of  labour  as  we  have, 
nuder  modified  conditions.  Buildings  have  been 
for  centuries,  and  are  still,  oarried  on  in  Great 
Britain  under  separate  contracts,  and  often  with 
a number  of  foremen  as  representatives  of  the 
principal  trades  involved  ; but,  except  in  build- 
ings of  small  moment,  there  has  been  an  archi- 
tect, engineer,  or  chief,  on  whom  devolved  the 
responsibility  of  the  entire  work.  To  be  sure, 
workmen  have  become  arohiteots,  and  may  still 
become  so,  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  if  they  have  sufficient  energy  and 
talent ; but  they  invariably  cease  to  be  work- 
men as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  practice  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  position  which  they  assume. 
If  all  our  Colleges,  School  Boards,  Schools  of 
Art,  or  technical  Universities  to  be,  were  com- 
bined to  effect  the  end  proposed,  of  turning  ou- 
a legion  or  two  of  operative  architects,  think  you 
would  they  all,  like  young  ducks  taking  to  the 
water,  take  to  the  scaffold,  the  mason’s  shed,  or 
the  carpenter’s  or  joiner’s  bench.  Some,  by  the 
dint  of  energy,  would,  doubtless,  make  elbow- 
room  for  themselves  as  ordinary  architects,  and 
others  who  failed  to  find  an  opening  in  other 
walks  of  life,  would,  perforce,  despite  their  better 
education,  have  to  fall  back  into  their  respective 


branohes  of  trade  whioh  they  left  as  apprentices, 
previously  to  receiving  their  University  polish. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  effected  (and  in  my 
opinion  it  is  worth  effecting),  in  the  interest  of 
the  profession  in  the  future,  is  to  give  the  young 
lads  intended  for  architects  a good  technical 
education,  and  make  it  be  necessary  for  them  to 
learn  practically,  at  least,  one  branch  of  the 
building  profession  by  a servitude  in  work- 
shops and  buildings.  The  young  man  in  his 
student  oapacity  can  at  the  same  time  obtain 
a general  knowledge  of  the  routine  and  practice 
observed  in  building  construction.  When  he 
enters  for  good  the  architect’s  office,  the  pupil’s 
practical  education  can  be  further  improved  by 
his  master  allowing  him  to  visit  and  report  upon 
the  works  under  his  charge. 

Admitting,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  it  is 
possible,  within  the  next  fifty  years,  to  sweep 
away  the  present  race  of  architects,  and 
substitute  in  their  place  a race  of  craftsmen- 
architects,  what  would  be  the  result  ? Would 
the  supposed  working  architect  really  work 
as  the  painter  and  sculptor  works  ? And 
if  commissions  fast  and  furious  came  in  upon 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  “ inspiration  ” 
and  great  ability,  would  he  refuse  to  supply 
plans,  elevations,  or  working  drawings,  for  any 
other  work  than  that  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  as  a working  architect  ? Would  he  cut 
his  fellows,  abd  give  up  the  trowel,  chisel,  or 
jack-plane,  as  the  oase  might  be,  take  chambers 
in  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  and  put  up  a 
brass  plate  with  these  words, — “John  Jones, 
Operative  Architect  and  Working  Engineer,”  or 
merely  “John  Jones,  Architect”  ? 

Ah,  sir,  I know  the  secret  and  tendency  that 
lies  under  all  the  Brummagem  enthusiasm  that 
has  been  beaten  up  in  the  interest  of  the  work- 
man of  the  future.  It  is  the  brainsweat  of 
architects  and  architectural  and  engineering 
capacity,  no  matter  through  what  channel  it 
comes,  that  the  skinflints  aud  gradgrinds  of  this 
generation  want.  They  are  alike  oareless, 
whether  they  can  extract  it  from  clever  architects 
or  clever  workmen.  Concede  them  their  wishes, 
back  them  up  in  tbeir  cant  and  rant,  and  plans, 
specifications,  drawings,  and  quantities  will  be 
terms  inclusive  in  the  weekly  salary  of  the 
“ three-branch  hand”  of  the  future,  their  Hope 
of  English  Architecture. 

The  following  illustrations  from  the  adver- 
tising literature  of  the  present  time  will  per- 
haps reflect  some  light  on  the  ways  of  the 
future  : — 

“ Wanted,  by  the  Paragon  Fire,  Life,  and 
Endurance  Company,  an  Architect,  who  will 
strictly  confine  himself  to  the  business  of  the 
Board.  One  that  has  some  knowledge  of  gas- 
fitting and  plumbing,  and  who  will  not  ob- 
ject  occasionally  to  assist  iu  the  capacity  of 
working  foreman  preferred.  A fine  opening 
for  an  ‘inspired  workman.’  Salary,  1501.  to 
oommence.” 

“ A travelling  Civil  Engineer,  who  has  a 
practical  experience  of  architectural  drawings, 
wanted,  immediately,  by  the  New  Diagonal 
South-Western  and  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany. A fair  knowledge  of  telegraphy  and  rail- 
way signalling  indispensable.  His  other  duties 
will  consist  in  seeing  that  the  permanent  way  is 
propferly  maintained,  and  of  furnishing,  when 
required,  plans  and  drawings  for  new  stations 
and  alterations.  No  private  practice  allowed. 
Salary  220 1.  yearly,  rising  every  five  years  by 
equal  increments  until  the  maximum  sum  of 
2501.  is  reached.  An  Assistant  County  Surveyor 
not  objected  to,  on  the  score  of  social  position, 
if  otherwise  qualified.” 

“ Au  Architect  of  experience  in  houee  repairs 
is  required  for  a limited  time  by  Messrs.  Hook- 
him,  Nailhim,  & Co.,  house  agents,  auctioneers, 
and  general  valuators  and  undertakers.  His 
first  duty  will  be  to  prepare  some  estate  maps, 
and  to  advantageously  lay  out  some  plots  of  land 
for  building  operations.  Salary,  81.  monthly; 
or  by  the  week,  if  required.” 

“ The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  Hackney- 
wick  require  the  services  of  a Sanitary  Engineer, 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  storage 
and  supply  of  water,  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and 
the  waste  refuse  of  manufactures;  a knowledge 
of  smoke-consuming  furnaceB,  and  of  the  most 
economical  methods  of  stopping  dry-rot  and 
curing  smoky  chimneys,  would  enhance  appli- 
cant’s value.  Salary  according  to  ability,  to  be 
settled  after  the  first  three  months’  service.” 

Is  there  not  hope,  then,  for  the  architect  and 
inspired  workman  of  the  future,  as  laid  down 
upon  the  latest  available  information  ? 

A Practical  Workman. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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CHAUCER  AND  GOWER. 

In  a black-letter  “Chronicles  of  England,” 
dated  1592,  I find  some  particulars  of  the  poets 
Chaucer  and  Gowry,  and  venture  to  send  them 
to  you,  thinking  they  might  not  be  altogether 
without  interest. 

I also  give  the  dimensions  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  taken  from  the  same  author’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  fire  in  1561.  W.  H.  Osborn. 


1400.  Oeff.  Chaucer,  Chief  Poet  of  England 
New  Time.— The  famous  poet,  Geffry  Chaucer 
require,  the  first  illnminer  of  our  English 
language,  deceased.  This  was  a worshipful 
gentleman,  and  of  fair  possessions,  whose  abode 
was  chiefly  about  Wodstocke  (where  he  had  a 
faire  mannor)  and  Newelme  (in  Oxfordshire), 
which  also  was  his,  with  diuors  other  manors  : he 
was  ofttimes  imploied  by  K.  Edward  the  3 as 
ambassador  to  France,  and  into  other  forein 
lands.  He  had  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Paine 
Roete,  alias  Gwine,  king-at-armes,  by  whom  hee 
had  issue  Tho.  Chaucer,  who  maried  Mawd, 
daughter  to  Sir  Barthol.  Borwash,  by  whom  hee 
had  issue  Alice  Chaucer,  first  maried  to  Sir  Joh. 
Philips,  knight,  after  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  thirdly  to  William  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  at 
his  wiue’s  request  founded  an  hospital  called 
God’s  House,  by  the  parish  church  of  Newelme, 
which  church  he  also  builded.  In  this  church 
lieth  buried  Tho.  Chaucer,  the  best  heire  male, 
in  an  high  marble  tombe  in  a faire  chapel  on  the 
Bouth  side  of  the  quire,  with  this  epitaph  “ Hio 
iacet  Tho.  Chaucer,  armiger,  dominus  istius 
ecclesiaa,  qui  obiit  18  die  mensis  Novembris, 
ann.  dom.  1434.  Et  Matildis,  vxor  eius  qiue 
obiit  28  die  mensis  Aprilis,  an.  dom.  1436.” 
William,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  buried  at  Wing- 
field, a colledge  in  Suffolk ; Alice  survived, 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of 
Newelme,  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar,  in 
a rich  tombe  of  allabaster,  with  the  image  in  the 
habit  of  a vowes  crowned  lying  over  it  with  this 
epitaph : “ Ora  pro  anima  serenis,  priuoipis  Alicias 
Suffolciae,  huius  ecclesiro  patron®,  et  prim® 
fundatricis  hnjus  eleemosynari®  qu®  obiit  20 
die  mensis  Maij,  ann.  dom.  1475.”  Of  whioh 
Duohes  Cooke  More  in  Henry  ye  6.  the  28.  of  his 
reigne ; but  our  first-named  Chaucer  the  poet, 
by  what  occasion  I know  not,  was  buried  at 
Westminster.  His  works  for  the  most  part  are 
extant,  first  published  in  print  by  Wil.  Caxton, 
sometime  a mercer  of  London,  the  man  that  first 
brought  the  art  of  printing  into  this  lande,  since 
more  largely  collected  into  one  volume  by  Wil- 
liam Boteuil,  alias  Thin,  esquire,  chief  Clearke 
of  the  Kitchin,  and  master  of  the  housholde  to 
King  Henry  the  8,  unto  whom  he  dedicated  the 
fruite  of  that  his  labour  about  an.  Christi  1540. 
The  which  volume  was  since  again,  to  wit,  in 
anno  1560,  by  viewe  of  diuers  written  copies, 
corrected  by  myself,  the  author  of  this  history, 
who  at  that  time  also  corrected  diuers  works  of 
the  said  Master  Geffrey  Chaucer,  neuer  before 
imprinted,  besides  the  history  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocasta,  with  the  siege  of  Thebes,  translated 
and  made  into  English  verse,  by  Don  John 
Lidgate,  a disciple  of  the  said  Chaucer. 

John  Gowrie,  a famous  Poet. — Not  long  after 
deceased  the  like  famous  poet,  Master  John 
Gowrie,  a man  not  much  unlike  the  other  in 
excellencie  of  wit,  learning,  or  possessions  : he 
builded  a great  part  of  Saint  Mary  Oueries 
Church,  in  Southwarke,  then  neue  re-edified ; on 
the  north  side  of  the  which  church  hee  prepared 
for  his  bones  a resting-place,  where,  somewhat 
after  the  old  fashion,  he  lyeth  right  sumptuously 
buryed  in  a tombe  of  stone,  with  his  image,  also 
of  stone,  lying  over  him  ; the  haire  of  his  head 
awburne,  long  to  his  shoulders,  and  curling  vp, 
a small  forked  beard,  and  on  his  head  a garland 
or  chaplet  of  roses  red,  an  habit  of  purple 
damasked  doune  to  his  feete,  a coller  of  esses 
golde  about  his  necke  ; under  his  head  the  like- 
nesse  of  three  bookes,  which  he  compiled  : the 
first,  “Speculum  Meditantis,”  in  French;  the 
second,  “ Vox  Clamantis,”  in  Latine  ; the  third 
“ Confessio  Amantis,”  in  English,  which  last 
booke  is  extant  in  print ; the  second  I have  faire 
written  ; but  the  first  I have  not  seene.  His 
tombe  arched,  was  beautified  with  hisarmes,  and 
the  likenes  of  angels  with  posies  in  Latine. 
Besides,  in  the  wall  were  painted  three  virgins, 
crowned,  one  of  the  which  was  written  Charity, 
and  held  this  deuice,  “ En  toy  qui  filz  de  Dieu  le 
pere,  sauue  soit,  qui  gist  soubs  cest  pierre.”  The 
second,  Mercie,  with  this  deuice  : “ O bon  Jesu, 
fait  tu  meroie,  alme  dont  le  corps  gist  icy.”  The 
third,  Pitie,  with  this  deuice,  “Pour  ta  pite. 
Jesu,  regard,  et  met  cest  alme  en  sauue. garde.” 


All  which  is  now  washed  out,  and  the  image 
defaced,  by  cutting  off  the  nose,  and  striking  off 
his  handes,  because  they  were  elevated  towardos 
heaven. 

1561.  Paules  Steeple  on  Fire.— On  Wednesday 
the  fourth  of  June,  betweene  foure  and  five  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoone,  the  steeple  of  Pauls 
in  London,  being  fired  by  lightning,  brast  forth 
(as  it  seemed  to  the  beholders)  two  or  three 
yardes  beneath  the  foote  of  the  crosse,  and  from 
thence  brent  down  the  sphere  to  the  stone  work 
and  belles,  so  terribly,  that  within  the  space  of 
foure  houres,  the  same  steeple,  with  the  roofes  of 
the  church  so  much  as  was  timber  or  other  ways 
combustiball,  were  consumed,  which  was  a la- 
mentable Bight,  and  pitifull  remembrance  to  the 
beholders  thereof. 

The  length  of  Paul’s  church  in  London  is 
twelve  score  Tailors’  yards,  which  is  seuen 
hundred  and  twenty  foote  : the  breadth  thereof 
is  one  hundred  and  thirtie  foote : the  height  of 
the  steeple  was  fiue  hundred  and  twenty  foote, 
whereof  the  stone  work  is  two  hundred  and  sixty 
foote  : and  the  spere  which  now  is  burnt,  was 
likewise  two  hundred  and  sixtie  foote  : tho  height 
of  the  body  of  that  churoh  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  foote. 


DUBLIN  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

A meeting  of  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  was 
held  on  the  26th  of  January,  1875,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  following  statement, 
contained  in  the  reply  of  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  the  Citizens’  Memorial,  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1874 : — 

“ That,  in  addition  to  increasing  the  Govern- 
ment Loan  from  350,0001.  to  500,0001.,  ‘ further 
important  assistance  will  be  derived  by  the  rate- 
payers of  Dublin  from  the  Treasury  grant, 
amounting,  I expect,  to  6,0001.  a year,  and  from 
the  proposed  grant  in  lieu  of  rates  upon  Govern- 
ment property ; and  I may  add  that,  if  any  fair 
proposal  were  placed  before  me  by  which  this 
loan  for  sanitary  purposes  could  be  made  either 
in  the  rate  of  interest  ’ [now  3£  per  cent.]  * or 
in  the  term  of  repayment’  [now  fifty  years] 

‘ less  burdensome  to  the  citizens,  I should 
readily  recommend  it  to  the  Treasury.’  ” 

The  Dublin  Corporation  have  resolved  : — 

“ That  application  be  made  to  the  Government  for  a 
loan  not  exceeding  510,000/.,  to  carry  out  the  Main 
Drainage  Works,  upon  the  following  terms  and  conditions 
as  to  interest  and  repayment,  viz. : — The  interest  payable 
to  be  3 per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  net  principal  sum 
remaining  each  year ; the  loan  to  be  repaid  [in  seventy- 
three  years  and  a half]  by  the  annual  instalments  of 
6,000/.  referred  to  by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which 
shall  be  granted  year  by  year  to  the  Corporation  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  as  well  as  by  a proportion  of  tho  sum 
to  be  allocated  by  the  Government  in  lieu  of  the  municipal 
rates  upon  buildings  in  the  borough  of  Dublin,  and  esti- 
mated at  1,0  01.  per  annum  ; the  Government,  accordingly, 
to  introduce  and  effect  the  necessary  amendment  of  the 
Dublin  Main  Drainage  Act  by  a public  Bill  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  without  cost  to  the  Corporation.” 

The  promoters  of  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage 
Bill,  1875,  have  resolved  that  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  take  any  step  which  might  prevent  the 
ratepayers  from  obtaining  immediately  the 
financial  benefits  which  the  granting  of  the 
foregoing  application  of  the  Corporation  by  the 
Government  would  confer;  but  wish  to  be 
understood  as  not  expressing  thereby  any  ap- 
proval of  the  constitution  of  the  body  intrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  of  1871,  nor  as 
consenting  to  the  engineering  features  of  the 
scheme,  either  in  its  original  or  in  its  present 
form.  


THE  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUMS  IN  PARIS. 

Arrangements  are  in  active  progress  for 
bringing  to  Paris  and  uniting  in  one  building  for 
exhibition  the  most  important  antiquities, 
curiosities,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art  con- 
tained in  the  various  provincial  museums 
throughout  France.  The  charge  for  entrance 
will  be  a franc,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  ap. 
plied  to  the  improvement  of  means  for  teaching 
drawing  throughout  the  country.  About  700 
pictures  are  expected,  many  of  which  are  alto- 
gether  unknown  in  Paris. 


The  Accepted  Designs  for  the  Edinburgh 
University  Extension.— The  result  of  the 
competition  between  architects  for  the  new 
buildings  for  Edinburgh  University  has  been 
published.  The  successful  designs  are  those  of 
Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  a gentle- 
man who  has  acquired  some  celebrity  as  the 
architect  of  numerous  ecclesiastical  and  educa- 
tional edifices.  The  style  he  has  adopted  is  the 
Cinquecento. 


KITCHEN  BOILERS. 

Sir, — I have  been  a good  deal  interested  in  a 
the  notes  in  the  Builder  about  preventing  | 
kitchen  boilers  exploding.  The  mischief  is  always  I 
from  the  top  of  the  Bteam-pipe,  which  is  generally  I 
brought  out  of  the  roof  and  filled  with  water,  of  | 
course  to  the  level  of  the  supply-cistern,  and  H 
getting  frozen,  and  often  the  supply-pipe  is  also  1 
frozen  : hence  the  boiler  soon  blows  up.  Instead  J 
of  stopcocks  and  all  other  plans,  I have  adopted  H 
the  simplest  plan,  and  so  thoroughly  secure  that  1 
it  cannot  get  out  of  order.  The  steam-escape  1 
pipe  (1-in.  drawn  iron)  is  taken  up  the  inside  of  H 
the  kitchen  chimney  in  a corner  and  bent  through  H 
on  to  the  roof : hence  it  never  can  become  frozen  ; , II 
and  if  the  supply-pipe  should  get  frozen,  the  jj 
boiler  just  boils  itself  dry.  W. 


DUST. 

We  shall  all  some  day  return  to  the  dust  jj 
from  whence  we  came,  but  there  is  no  reason  in 
why  dust  should  be  allowed  to  hasten  that  Jj 
return  in  itself, — at  any  rate,  without  our  making  ;n 
a vigorous  attempt  to  at  least  ameliorate  its  i|| 
destructive  properties.  In  all  large  towns  where  n 
there  is  much  traffic,  and  where  manufactures 
of  various  kinds  are  carried  on,  the  air  is  very  ■ 
largely  impregnated  with  dust,  the  quality  and  l| 
quantity  of  whioh  are  governed  by  the  locality  in  >|j 
which  it  is  found.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  iron-  j| 
works,  for  instance,  minute  particles  of  the  :|| 
metals  in  use  are  found,-  together  with  their  jl 
various  oxides,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  to  the  al 
very  many  objectionable  substances  that  pervade  ill 
the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ohemical  works,  jj 

Now,  it  is  true  that  very  little  can  be  done  to  11 
remedy  this  evil,  so  far  as  a complete  eradica-  jj 
tion  of  dust  is  concerned;  still  there  is  a duty  j| 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by  Vestries,  and  lj 
that  is  the  constant  watering  of  our  roads. 

Many  fevers  and  sicknesses  of  every  descrip-  H 
tion  are  undoubtedly  propagated  by  inhaling  1 
dust,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  parish  autho-  -H 
rities  would  bear  this  fact  in  mind. 

It  has,  we  believe,  been  the  custom  in  tho  jj 
city  to  mix  deliquescent  salts  with  the  water  for  it] 
laying  the  dust,  and  this  Bhould  be  carried  out  ttl 
all  over  the  metropolis,  as  the  cost  is  com  para-  j| 
tively  trifling,  compared  with  the  immense  in 
amount  of  good  that  would  undoubtedly  be  done  j| 
by  the  simple  fact  of  reducing  the  volume  of  jj 
dust  inhaled  by  the  population.  Of  course  it  is  I 
an  utter  impossibility  to  entirely  free  air  from  j| 
dust  containing  the  interesting  ingredients  we  jj 
have  named,  together  with  carbon  from  chimney-  | 
shafts;  animalcules,  seeds  of  fungi,  and  vegetable 
and  animal  tissues  of  various  descriptions,  can  jj 
be  undoubtedly  kept  under  in  a great  degree  by  ; j 
the  only  means  at  our  command,  the  constant  n 
watering  of  our  roads. 

In  crowded  manufacturing  districts,  where  a T 
watering  - cart  is  a thing  only  dreamed  of,  1 1 
disease  is  at  times  fearfully  rife:  whenever  an  jj 
outbreak  takes  place  among  the  pooror  classes,  jj 
the  evil  is  usually  attributed  to  the  water  supply,  jj 
No  doubt  this  is  bad  enough,  but  let  some  per-  |j 
centage  of  the  evil  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the 
various  substances  conveyed  into  the  system  jj 
through  the  lungs.  If  we  travel  some  miles  Ij 
into  the  country  we  still  find  dust,  but  ifi  i 
samples  of  country  and  city  dust  are  placed  1 
under  a microscope  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  | 
determine  the  locality  from  which  either  is  ill 
obtained.  If  we  go  to  the  sea-side  we  still  find  q 
dust,  and  it  contains,  in  more  or  less  quantities,  jj 
salts  of  sodium,  thrown  up  by  the  spray  of  thej 
waves,  and  an  evaporation  forming  its  quantum 
of  what  is  known  as  dust.  In  tho  forthcoming^ 
summer  it  would  be  well  if  watering-carts,  jj 
perambulated  a little  more  frequently,  and  a N 
little  more  generally : let  them  be  seen  in  I 
crowded  neighbourhoods  as  well  as  our  fashion-  jj 
able  streets;  for  it  is  not  only  for  comfort’s  sake:  J 
that  dust  should  be  well  laid,  but,  as  we  have  j 
shown,  for  health’s  sake  also ; it  is,  in  fact,  a j 
sanitary  matter  of  importance  that  shouldljj 
receive  far  greater  attention  than  it  has  hitherto* 
done. 

Dust  is  also  one  of  the  prime  destroyers  of* 
goods.  Who  can  estimate  the  enormous  de-j| 
preciation  of  value  in  some  of  the  large  stocks! 
of  goods  in  city  warehouses  ? Another  reason* 
for  an  increase  in  watering-carts.  C.  F.  F.  0 


Election  of  Sanitary  Officers,  Taunton. — f- 

Mr.  Henry  West  has  been  elected  inspector  of(J 
nuisances  under  the  Taunton  Board  of  Health,  1 
and  Mr.  Whitwham  has  been  elected  assistant*! 
clerk. 
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SIR  STERNDALE  BENNETT,  M.A., 

MUS.  DOC.  CANTAB.,  D.C.L. 

TnE  musical  world  has  learned  with  profound 
regret  the  death  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  which 
event  took  place  at  his  residence,  66,  St.  John’s- 
■wood-road,  last  Monday,  Feb.  1.  Sir  Sterndale 
was  scarcely  fifty-nine  years  old.havingbeenborn 
at  Sheffield,  April  13,  1816.  His  musical  talent, 
both  as  composer  and  pianist,  is  too  well  and 
too  widely  known  for  there  to  be  any  need  to 
dwell  upon  it  here.  It  is  but  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  long  list  of  his  symphonies,  concertos, 
overtures,  sonatas,  and  other  works,  to  feel  how 
greatly  indebted  to  him  are  all  lovers  of  music, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

When  quite  young,  his  Concerto  in  D Major 
induced  Mendelssohn  to  seek  an  introduction  to 
him,  and  the  two  great  maestri  remained  fast 
friends  to  the  end.  Schumann  also  was  hiB 
intimate  acquaintance.  “ The  May  Queen,” 
composed  for  the  Leeds  Festival,  and  “The 
Woman  of  Samaria,”  written  for  the  Birming. 
ham  Festival,  and  thought  to  be  his  chef-d’ ceuvre 
of  sacred  music,  are  perhaps  the  most  widely 
known  of  all  his  works,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  having  been  first  produced  before  such 
large  audiences. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  in  honour  of  the  musician 
as  of  the  man  that  I now  desire  to  add  my  “ leaf 
to  his  laurel  crown.”  For  some  six  years  past 
Sir  Sterndale  Bennett  has  been  Principal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  there  his  loss  will 


progress  for  the  extension  of  Smithfield  Market, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  new  Central 
Market,  but  that  the  sale  could  not  be  completed 
until  the  Corporation  had  obtained  legislative 
powers  by  the  Bill  which  they  were  promoting  in 
Parliament.  The  committee  also  stated  that 
they  had  not  considered  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
company  to  press  sales,  although  it  might  be 
advisable  to  realise,  when  favourable  opportu- 
nities should  arise.  The  sum  of  27,677 1.  had 
been  received  during  the  half-year  in  rentals 
from  freeholds  and  leaseholds. 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

Grinding  Money.  — Mr.  Jenner,  a decorator 
and  builder,  of  Belgrave-mansions,  appeared  at 
the  Westminster  Police-court,  last  week,  to  an 
adjourned  summons,  taken  out  by  William  Both- 
well,  a carpenter,  for  Is.  6d.  due  for  work  done. 
The  real  claim  was  for  two  hours’  “grinding 
money.”  After  the  late  strike  in  the  building 
trades,  conferences  of  the  masters  and  men  were 
held,  and  a code  of  rules  regulating  hours  of 
work,  wages,  &c.,  was  agreed  on.  In  some  firms 
certain  time  is  given  to  the  carpenters  on  their 
discharge  to  “sharpen  their  tools  up,”  so  that 
they  should  be  fit  to  goto  fresh  employment,  and 
this  is  called  by  the  men  “grinding  money.” 
No  rule  is  made  for  it  in  the  articles  drawn  up  ; 
but  the  men  claim  it  as  a “ custom  of  the  trade.” 


the  old  rate  of  wages.  They  demanded  7 per 
cent,  increase. 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Thousand  Men  on 
Strike.—' The  colliers  in  South  Wales  having  re- 
fused  to  accept  a reduction  of  10  per  cent., 
a meeting  of  the  masters’  association  on  the  23rd 
ult.  decided  on  a lock-out,  and  on  Saturday  last 
at  a confirmatory  meeting  of  the  masters’  asso- 
ciation, the  lock-out  was  confirmed,  and  on  Mon- 
day from  100,000  to  120,000  men  were  out  of 
work,  the  total  number  of  people  affected  being 
half  a million,  and  the  prospects  of  suffering  and 
privation,  if  the  struggle  continues  long,  being 
something  appalling. 


the  poor  have  lost  a warm-hearted  friend  and 
generous  benefactor.*  Ethel  Hill. 


Mr.  Arnold  thought  that  as  the  matter  had  been 

be  long  felt  as  a great  calamity,  not  only  by  men  1 before  Mr.  Woolrych  it  had  better  be  so  again, 
of  his  own  age,  but  also  by  all  the  students,  to  and  it  was  ultimately  adjourned  for  that  pur- 
whom  he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  extreme  ■ pose.  In  the  course  of  the  week  two  or  three 
kindness  of  manner,  his  wonderful  patience,  his  I discharged  carpenters  have  applied  to  Mr. 
ever-encouraging  words,  and  his  progress-com-  Arnold  for  summonses  for  the  “ grinding  money,” 
polling  carefulness.  His  private  pupils  mourn  ' and  he  has  referred  them  to  the  county  court 
him  as  a dearly-loved  friend,  and  will  find  it  a t being  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  “ work  and 
hard  matter  to  replace  their  gentle  yet  lively,  . labour  done  ” within  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
kind  yet  exact  and  painstaking,  preceptor.  It  tho  Act. 

was  while  giving  his  lesson  at  our  college  that  j Claim  for  Wages  in  Lieu  of  Notice. — At  the 
he  was  called  to  Windsor  by  her  Majesty,  in  ; Westminster  Police-court,  last  week,  Messrs. 
18/1,  to  receive  his  knightly  honours.  In  him  Jackson  & Shaw,  builders,  of  Earl-street,  West-' 
the  nnnr  Wo  w o — u — j --a  minster,  were  summoned  by  Samuel  Bebbington, 

a foreman  of  carpenters  and  joiners,  for  4 1.  10s. 
for  work  and  labour  done, — viz.,  for  two  weeks’ 
wages  at  21.  5s.  per  week,  in  lieu  of  notice. 
Complainant  had  been  at  work  for  the  firm  for 
two  years,  and  about  six  months  ago  he  was 
taken  from  journeyman’s  work  and  put  as 
foreman  over  a shop,  at  21.  5s.  per  week : he 
should  have  given  or  expected  a week’s  notice. 
After  completing  three  days’  work  out  of  a week 
ho  was  discharged  without  notice,  and  claimed 
for  that  week  and  another  week,  as  for  notice. 
Mr.  Jackson  said  they  never  gave  foremen  notice, 
and  it  was  not  customary.  Complainant  was 
hired  by  the  hour,  not  the  week.  Mr.  David 
Charteris,  the  head  foreman,  was  called,  and  his 
evidence  showed  that  a weekly  hiring  had  been 
agreed  for.  Mr.  Arnold  said  this  witness  cor- 
roborated the  complainant,  and  he  thought  the 
complainant  was  entitled  to  four  days’  work  done 
and  21.  5s.  in  lieu  of  notice.  Mr.  Jackson  re- 
marked if  that  were  so  a new  rule  would  be 
made  in  the  trade,  and  this  would  govern  other 
cases,  and  be  a great  injustice  to  the  masters. 
Mr.  Arnold  said  this  case  would  not  establish  a 
precedent ; it  stood  by  itself,  and  would  not  take 


PROPOSED  NEW  COUNCIL  CHAMBER, 

CITY  OF  LONDON. 

A REPORT  was  brought  up  from  the  City 
Lands  Committee,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council,  on  the  28th  ult.,  sub- 
mitting  a model  for  the  construction  of  a new 
Council  Chamber,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  about 

50.0001.,  exclusive  of  fittings,  and  a plan  for  the 
re-arrangement  and  re-construction  of  committee- 
rooms  and  offices  on  the  north  side  of  tho  Guild- 
hall, at  the  estimated  cost  of  about  56,0001. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Phillips  opposed  the  project,  and 
said  that  although  50,0001.  was  the  sum  men- 
tioned, it  would  in  all  probability  be  nearer 

100.0001.,  and  he  argued  that  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary to  incur  such  an  expenditure,  and  that 
the  present  Council  Chamber  was  quite  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  their  meetings. 

Alderman  Sidney  also  opposed  the  report,  and 
reminded  the  Court  that  in  a short  time  the 

two  large  law  courts  would  no  longer  be  required,  . , 

and  said  that  they  ought  at  all  events  to  wait  effccfc  as  a general  rule.  He  would,  however, 
to)seo  what  should  be  done  when  they  had  these  j further  consider  it  if  the  firm  wished.  The 


CABMEN’S  RESTS. 

London. — The  first  of  the  cabmen’s  shelters 
in  London  will  be  opened  on  (this)  Saturday 
morning,  by  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  at 
Acacia-road,  St.  John’s  Wood.  A site  has  been 
granted  opposite  St.  Clement  Danes,  Strand, 
and  a shelter  to  be  placed  thereon  is  in 
course  of  erection,  as  well  as  one  to  be  stationed 
at  Langham-place.  Three  or  four  •sites  have 
been  applied  for  in  Paddington.  The  committee 
have  decided  to  place  a shelter  at  the  cabstand 
at  Knightsbridge  on  their  own  responsibility. 
Mr.  Stanley  Bird  has  built  tho  shelter  now  to 
be  opened. 

Wolverhampton. — T h e third  Cabmen’s  Rest, 
recently  presented  (by  a lady)  to  the  cabmen  of 
Wolverhampton,  has  been  placed  in  the  position 
assigned  to  it  near  the  cabstand  at  Chapel  Ash. 


PAINTED  INSCRIPTIONS  ON  STONE. 

Sie,  — In  reply  to  your  correspondent  “ In- 
quirer,” as  to  what  paint  will  stand  in  cut  letters 
on  stone,  and  presuming  that  black  paint  is 
meant,  I would  mention  that  it  is  of  primary 
importance  that  before  any  paint  is  applied  to 
stone,  the  latter  should  be  perfectly  dry ; after 
which  write  the  letters  in  ordinary  white  paint, 
and,  when  this  is  dry,  use  a paint  composed  of 
three  parts  vegetable  or  ivory  black  and  one  part 
red  lead,  ground  in  good  old  boiled  oil.  After- 
wards strain  the  paint ; keep  a few  days  before 
using,  thinning  with  turps.  G.  D.  SUMPTER. 


courts  at  their  disposal. 

The  report  was,  however,  adopted.  The  pro- 
posed expenditure  seems  to  ns  unwise  and  un- 
called for.  Under  any  new  form  of  municipal 
government,  and  it  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  the  present  enormously  large  number  of 
Common  Councilmen  (220)  would  certainly  not 
be  maintained. 


THE  METROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY’S  SURPLUS  LANDS 
AND  BUILDINGS. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company,  held  last  week,  the 
Surplus  Lands  and  Buildings  Committee  reported 
that  during  the  past  half-year  sales  had  been 
effected  to  the  amount  of  23.903Z.,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  company  had  received  16,500?.  as  their 
proportion  of  sales  of  the  lands  held  jointly  with 
tho  District  Company.  The  committee  further 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  with  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  for  the  sale  to  the  City  of  the 
property  in  King-street,  adjoining  the  works  in 


case  was  adjourned  for  that  purpose. 

Arbitration  at  Wolverhampton— On  the  29th 
ult.,  the  operative  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Wolverhampton  and  district  made  a demand  for 
an  increase  of  wages  from  7d.  to  7£d.  per  hour; 
also  certain  alterations  in  the  trade  rules.  The 
masters  resist  it,  and  the  matter  is  to  come 
before  a court  of  arbitration,  with  Mr.  Rupert 
Kettle  as  umpire. 

Non-payment  of  Wages.— John  Dixon,  builder, 
Saltburn,  was  charged  at  the  Guisborough  Petty 
Sessions,  on  the  26th  ult.,  by  Wm.  Adamson, 
mason,  of  Skelton,  with  the  non-payment  of 
2?.  8s.  5d.,  wages  and  compensation  alleged  to  be 
due  to  him.  Complainant  said  that  instead  of 
being  paid  at  the  current  rate  of  Sid.  per  hour, 
defendant  tendered  him  his  wages  at  the  rate  of 
5d.  per  hour.  The  defendant  stated  that  the 
complainant  occupied  too  much  time  in  com- 
pleting some  ordinary  window-sills  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  The  Bench  ruled  that  as  the 
defendant  had  not  complained  to  the  complain- 
ant of  the  amount  of  work  he  had  done,  he  was 
entitled  to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  8£d.,  and  made 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  wages. 

Settlement  of  a Strike. — After  a week’s  strike, 
the  men  employed  at  the  Llandulas  stone  quarry, 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  ACTIONS. 

FLOOD  V.  WILLMOT. 

In  this  oase,  at  the  Marylebone  County  Court, 
before  Mr.  Serjeant  Wheeler,  Judge,  the  plaintiff 
sought  to  recover  the  sum  of  2?.  for  work  done. 
The  defendant  pleaded  never  indebted. 

In  the  September  of  1873  the  defeudant  called  at  the 
plaintiff’s  office  in  Burlington-road,  and  said  he  wished 
him  to  let  the  house  and  shop  in  llomilly-terrace,  Baya- 
water,  and  that  he  was  to  go  to  the  house  and  make  a list 
of  the  dilapidations.  In  October  he  went  over  the  house 
and  assessed  the  dilapidations,  made  a schedule  of  the 
same,  and  sent  it  in  to  the  defeudant,  but  it  was  returned, 
lie  also  let  a part  of  the  house,  by  the  instructions  of  the* 
defendant,  and  the  tenant  was  now  in  the  house.  In  cross- 
examination  plaintiff  denied  that  defendant  told  him  that 
he  wanted  tho  list  of  dilapidations  because  he  expected 
his  late  tenant  would  soon  be  a bankrupt,  but  made  some 
remarks  about  about  his  having  become  a bankrupt. 
After  some  further  evidence,  it  was  urged  for  the  defence* 
that  the  house  was  let  by  a Mr.  Jeffrey,  an  oilman,  living 
near  to  the  honse,  but  upon  tho  tenant  being  called  ho 
deposed  that  he  first  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Flood  on’the 
house,  and  not  a card  with  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  name.  That  ho 
went  to  the  plaintiff  and  got  a card  to  view,  but  that  he 
did  arrange  as  to  the  taking  of  the  apartments  of  Mr 
Jeffrey.  The  Judge  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
to  his  commission.  He  was  not  to  bn  responsible  for  tho 
laches  of  the  defendant  in  not  letting  him  know  that  he 
had  put  the  matter  into  other  hands.  Verdict  for  the 
plaintiff. 

COMPENSATION  CASE. 

HERD  AND  OTHERS  V.  THE  GUARDIANS  OF 

st.  george’s  union. 

Tins  was  a compensation  case,  at  tho  Sheriffs’ 
Court,  Red  Lion-square,  and  was  remarkable 
from  the  valuations  put  upon  the  property,  which 
was  a piece  of  land  at  the  back  of  Fulham- road, 
and  required  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work- 
house,  on  which,  under  a special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, about  80,000?.  are  to  be  expended.  The 
case  ocoupied  the  court  to  a late  hour. 

Mr.  Huddleston,  Q.C.,  with  Mr.  Gill  of  the  Chancery 
bar,  appeared  for  the  claimants  ; Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  for  the  guardians. 

The  land  on  the  part  of  the  claimants  was  valued  at  from 
1,250?.  to  1,700?. ; on  the  part  of  the  guardians  from  220?. 
to  230?. 

Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  declared  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  so  great  a difference  of  opinion  among  surveyors, 
and  he  felt  some  interest  to  know  how  the  jury  would 


* We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  tho  remains 

Of  the  lamented  oomposer  will  be  interred  in  Westminster  omyiuyeu  av  .sue  iuauuuiaa  scone  quarry,  Th  • for  (wentv  minutes  and  cave 

Abbey  on,  this,  Saturday,  Feb.  6,  at  twelve  o’clock.-En.J  Abergele,  resumed  work  on  Friday,  29th  ult.,  at  [ as  the  S.  7 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
Board,  the  following  report  was  brought  up  from 
the  Works  Committee  : — 

On  the  20th  of  May  last,  the  Board  accepted  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce,  amounting  to  981/.,  for  the  erection 
of  a department  to  provide  accommodation  for  100  infants 
adjoining  the  High-street,  Stoke  Newington,  Boys  and 
Girls’  School.  The  managers,  however,  have  since  sent 
urgent  representations  to  the  committee,  recommending 
that  the  existing  building,  which  they  consider  unfit  lor 
permanent  occupation,  should  be  rebuilt.  The  committee 
... . - <•  tu.  n-nn  H eventually  be  found 


rmansni  octuunuuu,  auuum  — ---  , 

e of  opinion  that  this  course  would  eventually  be  found 
necessary,  even  if  the  school  were  repaired  to  make  it  fit 
for  immediate  occupation.  They  have  accordingly  obtained 
a tender  from  Mr.  Boyce,  for  the  erection  of  a new  school 
to  provide  accommodation  for  720  children,  -based  upon 
the  same  schedule  of  prices  as  for  the  infants  department 
which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  erect.  The  committee 
recommend  that  this  tender,  amounting  to  6,850/.,  be 
accepted.  Cost  of  site,  4,316/.  -is.  lOd.  Cost  of  building 
per  head,  9/.  10s.  3d.  The  committoe  have  invited  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a scholo,  to  provide  accommodation 


site  of  Bonuer-street,  Globe-town, 
espectivo  amounts : — 

£ 10,996  0 0 

10,195  0 0 

10,110  0 0 

9,979  0 0 

9,672  0 0 

9,587  0 0 

9.458  0 0 

9,277  17 
9,098  10 


Miscellanea, 


for  Si 6 children, 

The  following  are  the 

Brass 

Bhurmur  

Kirk  & Co 

Williams  & Son 

Thomson  

Pritchard 

Sheffield  

Wall,  Bros 

Sargeant  

The  committee  recommend  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest 
tender,  that  of  Mr,  J.  F.  Sargeant,  of  The  TriaDgle, 
Hackney,  amounting  to  9,098/.  10s. 

Deptford. — Last  week  the  new  school  erected 
by  the  London  School  Board  in  Duke-street, 
Deptford,  was  opened  by  Sir  Charles  Reed,  the 
chairman  of  the  Board.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture employed  is  that  known  as  Queen  Anne, 
the  dressings  to  the  doors  and  windows  being  of 
Portland  stone,  with  red  brick  introduced  at 
intervals.  A certain  height  of  the  ground-floor 
is  also  built  iu  stone.  The  building  is  con- 
structed to  hold  785  children,  and  was  erected, 
from  the  designs  of  the  Board’s  architect,  Mr. 
Hobson,  of  Duke-street,  Adelphi,  whoso  accepted 
tender  for  the  work  was  5,589 1.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Newtown. — These  schools,  Which  have  been 
-erected  in  New  Church-street,  Newtown,  by  the 
Newtown  and  Llanllwchairn  School  Board,  were 
•formally  opened  by  Capt.  Crewe-Read,  juBt 
twelve  months  after  the  laying  of  the  memorial 
Stone.  The  school  is  Gothic  in  style,  having 
clock  tower  70  ft.  in  height.  The  plan  of  the 
building  is  of  the  letter  L form.  It  consists  of 
Board-room,  18  ft.  by  13  ft. ; girls’  school-room, 
40  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  class-room,  18  ft.  by  15  ft. ; 
boys’  school-room,  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  class- 
room, 26  ft.  by  20  ft.  The  whole  is  fitted  up 
with  lavatories  and  general  offices.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Lay,  of  Welshpool,  is  the  architect ; and  Messrs. 
Morris  & Sons,  of  Newtown,  builders,  have  car- 
ried out  the  work.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  about  300  children  ; the  entire  cost,  including 
Bite,  being  2,411J.  12s.  6d. 


! STAINED  GLASS. 

Minterne  Magna. — A stained-glass  east  window 
was  last  week  placed  in  Mintern  Church  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Lady  Digby.  The  window 
represents  the  scene  at  our  Lord’s  sepulchre, 
when  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary,  the  mother  of 
James  and  Salome,  went  very  early  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  bearing  sweet  spices  to  anoint 
the  body  of  their  Lord.  The  window  was  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 

Rochdale. — The  parishioners  ofj  St.  Alban’s, 
Rochdale,  have  decided  to  fill  the  west  window  of 
St.  Alban’s  Church  with  stained  glass,  in  memory 
of  their  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Parker. 

StovmarJcet. — The  east  window  of  the  church, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  gun-cotton 
explosion,  is  now  being  restored,  the  reason  for 
the  long  delay  having  been  the  proposal  to 
put  in  a coloured  window.  The  first  instalment 
has  been  put  in  within  the  last  few  days  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  M.  T.  Gunn.  The 
window  is  by  Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  cost  will  be  nearly  2001. 


The  Pollution  of  Rivers— A conference  of 
local  authorities  has  been  held  at  the  Manchester 
Town  - hall,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
generally  what  step3  it  might  be  expedient  to 
take  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  rivers  pollution, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  Buch  local  authorities  would  be  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  the  corporations  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  in  urging  upon  Government 
the  necessity  of  legislation  with  a view  to  the 
prevention,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  of  the 
continued  pollution  of  the  rivers.  After  some 
discussion,  the  town  clerk  of  Manchester  (Sir 
Joseph  Heron)  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
further  delay  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
in  taking  Bteps  necessary  for  preventing 
so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  continued  pol- 
lution of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  this  country. 
That  this  meeting  is  fully  aware  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  by  which  the  whole  question  is  sur- 
rounded, and  of  the  responsibility  which  neces- 
sarily attaches  to  any  local  authority  who  may 
concur  in  the  representations  proposed  being 
made  upon  this  subjeot  to  Hgr  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment ; but,  in  their  opinion,  effective  steps  will 
not  be  taken,  either  by  local  authorities,  or  by 
traders,  until  it  is  fully  understood  and  seen  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  prepared  to  promote 
legislation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out,  to 
the  extent  that  may  be  considered  desirable  or 
practicable,  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission.”  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a deputation 
appointed  to  wait  upon  Government. 

A Wooden  Hall  at  Liverpool  for  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Saukey. — An  immense  hall  of 
wood  has  been  erected  in  Liverpool  for  the 
holding  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey’s  services, 
at  a cost  of  3,5001.  Its  interior  dimensions  are 
174  ft.  long,  and  124  ft.  wide,  having  a clear 
central  width  of  72  ft.,  and  on  either  side  gal- 
leries of  26  ft.  wide,  and  at  the  east  end  a gallery 
of  40  ft.  wide.  It  will  accommodate  8,000  per- 
sons, exclusive  of  platform  seats.  It  is  lighted 
by  eighty-three  windows,  and  there  are  twenty 
doors  for  exit,  all  opening  outwards.  There  are 
five  staircases  for  the  gallery.  Interiorly  the 
sides  or  walls  have  been  covered  with  canvas, 
and  papered  with  oak  paper.  Ventilation  is 
provided  in  the  roof  by  two  large  tranks  with 
outlets.  In  rear  of  the  large  hall  are  two 
“ inquiry  ” and  meeting  rooms,  and  retiring 
rooms  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  About  30,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  have  been  used  in  the  con- 
struction, and  3,200  superficial  feet  of  glass. 
The  erection  has  occupied  altogether  thirty-nine 
working  days.  It  has  been  designed  and  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Haigh  & Co.,  contractors,  of 
Liverpool ; Messrs.  Barry  & Parslow  being  the 
superintending  architects  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee. 


Improvements  in  Steel  Tempering.— The 

Government  of  the  United  States  has  acquired, 
for  the  sum  of  10,000  dols.,  the  following  process, 
invented  by  MM.  Garnant  & Seigfield,  for 
tempering  steel : — The  steel,  heated  to  a cherry 
red,  is  sprinkled  with  sea  salt,  and  worked  in 
this  state  until  it  has  assumed  nearly  the  form 
required,  the  chloride  of  sodium  being  renewed 
from  time  to  time.  For  the  latter  is  afterwards 
substituted  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  sulphate  of  copper,  sal-ammoniac,  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  a half-pint  of  saltpetre.  The 
steel  is  again  heated,  and  the  hammering  is  con- 
tinued until  the  steel  becomes  refined  throughout 
its  whole  substance,  and  assumes  the  desired 
shape.  It  is  then  again  brought  slowly  to  a 
cherry-red  heat,  and  plunged  into  a bath  of 
3 7 litres  (3£  quarts)  of  rain  water,  42  -1  grammes 
(1-484  oz.)  of  alum,  the  same  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  sulphate  of  copper,  28’3 
grammes  (loz.)  of  saltpetre,  and  169  3 grammes 
(5 ’848  oz.)  of  chloride  of  sodium. 


Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  Monday  evening,  in  the 
Society’s  Hall,  Westminster  Chambers,  Victoria- 
street.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  routine 
business,  the  retiring  President,  Mr.  W.  Mac- 
george  presented  the  premiums  of  books  which 
had  been  awarded  to  the  following  gentlemen  ilt 
for  papers  read  during  the  past  year,  viz. : — To  i* 
Mr.  J.  Phillips,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Forms  and  u 
Contraction  of  Channels,  for  the  Conveyance  of  | 
Sewage”  ; to  Mr.  G.  G.  Andre,  for  his  paper  on  I 
“ The  Ventilation  of  Coal  Mines,”  and  to  Mr.  S.  :,1 
H.  Cox  for  his  paper  on  “Recent  Improvements  < 
in  Tin  Dressing  Machinery.”  The  premiums  a 
having  been  presented,  Mr.  Macgeorge  retired 
from  the  Chair,  receiving  a warm  vote  of  thanks  :jl 
from  the  meeting.  He  then  introduced  to  the  H 
Members  the  President  for  1875,  Mr.  John  Henry  i 
Adams,  who  delivered  an  inaugural  address. 


General  Alliance  of  Operative  House  ” 
Painters.  — Delegates,  representing  several 
thousands  of  the  members  of  the  General 
Alliance  of  Operative  House  Painters,  with, 
which  is  amalgamated  the  Manchester  Alliance,  i 
have  this  week  been  sitting  in  conference  afc 
Leamington.  At  this  annual  gathering  the  past: 
year’s  proceedings  are  reviewed,  and  the  move, 
ments  for  the  future  carefully  considered.  The ! 
executives  also  submit  their  annual  report,  and| 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  elected. 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Shef- 
field, and  other  large  towns  are  represented  all 
this  meeting.  There  was  a numerous  attend-' 
ance.  The  conference  was  opened  on  Monday! 
morning,  when  the  president  (Mr.  Shortlands,  oil 
Leeds)  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  review! 
in"  the  principal  movements  of  the  alliance  anali 
the  trade  during  the  past  year. 


A Sanatorium  for  Central  Warwickshire. 

At  a conference  of  urban  and  rural  sanitary 
authorities  held  at  the  Warwick  Workhouse  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  providing  a sanitorium 
for  the  isolation  of  caseB  of  epidemic  disease,  it 
was  resolved,  “That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meet- 
ing, it  is  desirable  to  provide  a sanitorium  for  the 
joint  accommodation  of  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  Warwick  Union  aud  the  Urban 
Sanitary  Authorities  of  Warwick,  Leamington, 
Milverton,  and  Lillington.’,J 


Port-Glasgow  Graving-Dock.' — A new 

graving  dock,  which  has  been  in  coarse  of  con- 
struction for  the  past  three  years,  has  been 
opened.  The  original  graving-dock,  which  has 
been  replaced  by  the  dock  just  opened,  was  the 
oldest  graving-dock  on  the  Clyde.  It  was  de- 
signed by  James  Watt.  The  dimensions  of  the 
new  dock  are  : — length  of  floor  inside  of  gates, 
325  ft.;  width  at  entrance,  45  ft.;  depth  of 
water  on  sill,  15  ft.;  width  of  body  of  dock  at 
cope,  70  ft.  The  entrance  and  gate  chamber, 
and  a portion  of  the  body  of  the  dock,  are 
founded  upon  a bed  of  soft  mud,  hard  ground 
not  being  reached  for  a depth  in  some  places  of 
27  ft.  below  the  floor.  This  had  all  to  be  piled 
and  sheet  piled.  A bed  of  concrete  is  laid  up  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  piles,  across  which 
are  placed  heavy  beams  covered  with  a plat- 
form of  planking.  Above  this  is  another  floor 
of  concrete,  above  which  the  gate  chamber,  sill, 
and  floor  of  the  dock  are  built.  The  entrance 
and  walls  of  the  dock  are  built  of  ashlar  masonry, 
and  the  floor  is  of  concrete,  paved  with  square 
whinstone.  The  cost  of  the  works,  including 
bnildings,  machinery,  and  pumps,  is  called 
1S,000Z. 


Stone  Lunatic  Asylum.  — At  the  City  I 

Quarter  Sessions,  at  Guildhall,  on  the  30th  ultJ 
it  appeared  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  oil 
Visitors  of  the  London  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Stoneij 
near  Dartford,  Kent,  that  on  the  17th  of  Hard! 
last  a contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrea 
Carter  & Son,  to  execute  the  works  for  the  enl 
largement  of  the  asylum,  in  conformity  with  th:|j 
plans  prepared  by  the  City  architect,  submitted! 
to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  and  approved 
by  the  Home  Secretary.  Tenders  having  bee?  i 
invited  from  several  firms,  that  of  Messrs.  Carteij 
& Son,  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted.  Th 
work  thereupon  commenced,  and  progresse-:) 
with  some  unavoidable  delays,  to  completion  i 
December  last.  The  building,  which  covers  a 
area  of  4,700  superficial  feet,  is  two  stories  i 
height,  and  in  its  elevation  and  general  appeal 
ance  accords  with  the  architecture  of  the  mail 
building  to  the  principal  facade,  of  which  it  forrr 
no  inconsiderable  addition. 


Opening  of  the  New  Hall  at  Gorleston, 
Great  Yarmouth. — A new  hall,  intended  for  a 
drill-hall  and  a place  for  general  entertainments, 
has  just  been  completed  at  Gorleston,  aud  was 
opened  by  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth,  on  Monday 
week.  The  hall  is  60  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  is 
lighted  by  windows  on  both  sides,  and  has  a 
timbered  ceiling. 


Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes  i 
Scotland. — A meeting  to  promote  the  movot 
ment  for  securing  better  homes  for  tho  worl 
ing  classes  has  been  held  in  the  Glasgow  Cit 
Hall.  The  Lord  Provost  presided,  and  tl| 
hall  was  filled  with  an  interested  assemble 
chiefly  composed  of  working  men.  The  Rail 
Dr.  Begg  delivered  a long  and  interesting  a| 
dress  on  the  subject.  The  first  step  iu  securir 
such  provision  Dr.  Begg  showed  must  be  takil 
by  the  working  classes  themselves.  By  su; 
scribing  a certain  capital,  and  keeping  buildiij 
and  selling  houses  of  a comfortable  and  con 
modious  character,  there  may  be  no  end  1 
their  operations.  The  instance  of  the  Edinburpl 
, Society  was  pointed  to. 
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Ladies’  Dressing1  and  Retiring  Rooms. — 

A proposition  is  in  circulation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a company  of  limited  liability,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  retiring-rooms  for  ladies 
and  poor  women  and  children  in  the  principal 
thoroughfares  in  London,  and  ultimately  of  ex- 
tending the  provision  to  the  chief  towns  of  the 
realm.  The  scheme  is  to  provide  for  ladies  and 
their  children  : — Retiring-rooms,  dressing  and 
washing  rooms,  and  tea-rooms.  Such  rooms,  all 
under  the  same  roof,  to  be  opened  in  connexion 
with  shops  in  the  principal  streets.  Some  such 
arrangements  are  needed,  but  there  are  diffi- 
oulties  in  the  way. 

Birmingham  and  District  Architectural 
Association. — On  Friday  evening  in  last  week, 
at  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, held  in  their  Rooms,  27,  Temple-row,  the 
Vice-President  (Mr.  W.  H.  Noble)  in  the  chair,  a 
lecture  on  “Stained  and  Painted  Glass”  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm,  artist  in  stained 
glass.  The  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
varieties  of  Btained  and  painted  glass  were  de- 
scribed, and  several  hints  were  suggested  for  the 
designing  of  windows  to  suit  their  positions,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  as  well 
as  to  make  them  harmonise  with  the  general 
design  of  the  building  of  which  they  form  so 
important  a feature. 

New  Branch  Bank,  Widnes.  — This  new 
building,  which  was  opened  for  business  on 
Monday  last,  is  Mediaeval  in  style.  The  windows 
are  for  the  most  part  mullioned.  The  entrance- 
door,  which  is  on  the  angle,  has  been  made  an 
important  feature  by  the  carved  corbelling  and 
the  stone  columns  and  carved  caps.  The  Bank 
ceiling  is  divided  by  beams  of  pitch-pine,  and  in 
lieu  of  the  usual  plaster  cornice  the  architect 
has  used  timber.  The  chimney-pieces  are  also 
of  pitch-pine,  and  are  inlaid  with  tiles.  The 
internal  fittings  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Warrington. 1 ,The  building  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Butler,  builder,  of  Widnes,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Owen,  of 
Warrington,  architect. 

A Model  Powder  Magazine.  — A small 
building  has  been  erected  in  a remote  part  of  the 
Plumstead  Marches,  three  miles  below  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  which  is  intended  to  be  a model  of  its 
kind  for  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  a magazine 
for  the  storage  of  the  gunpowder  and  other 
explosives  which  may  bo  seized  by  the  Metro- 
politan and  City  Police, 'and  it  has  been  designed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Majendie, 
Royal  Artillery,  the  Government  Inspector.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  but  contains  three  cells  or 
compartments,  each  being  entered  by  a separate 
door  from  the  outside,  and  having  no  internal 
communication. 

Death  in  a Water-Pipe.  — The  Grand 
Junction  Waterworks  Company  have  been  laying 
down  a 36-in.  main  pipe  between  Hampton  and 
Twickenham.  On  the  27th  ult.,  Peter  Wood, 
aged  seventeen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  sweep  out 
the  pipes,  crawled  up  them  for  that  purpose, 
accompanied  by  the  nephew  of  the  foreman, 
named  Charles  Hunt.  As  they  did  not  return, 
two  other  lads  went  up  the  pipes  without  finding 
them,  and  became  overpowered  with  foul  air.  A 
pipe  was  broken  into  about  a quarter  of  mile 
from  where  the  lads  went  in.  Wood  and  Hunt 
were  discovered  apparently  dead,  but  Hunt  was 
restorod  to  consciousness.  The  other  lad  was 
found  to  be  quite  dead. 

i Air  Force-Pump. — It  is  a well-known  fact, 
phat  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  met  with  by 
well  and  shaft  Binkers,  is  the  accumulation  of 
foul  air  in  the  hole,  and  many  lives  have  been 
:ost  by  men  going  down  foul  wells  to  repair 
jumps,  &c.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Messrs, 
[lay ward  Tyler  & Co.  have  arranged  a simple 
Machine  for  forcing  fresh  air  down  wells,  thus 
lisplacing  the  foul  air.  The  machine  can  be 
nounted  on  wheels  in  the  form  of  a barrow  if 
(referred.  The  machine  is  so  simple  in  con. 
truotion,  and  its  mode  of  use  so  evident,  that 
ur  readers  will  not  need  any  description  of  the 
ngraving  which  appears  in  our  advertising 
olumns. 

St.  John’s  Schools,  Newbury. — Through 
ae  munificence  of  Mr.  Morgan,  of  London, 
Either  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Morgan,  Vicar  of  St. 
ohn’s,  a block  of  sohool-buildings  has  been 
reoted  on  the  west  side  of  Newtown-road,  form- 
ig  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  borough, 
he  pi  incipal  room  is  well  adapted  for  parochial 
atherings.  Mr.  W.  G.  Adey,  of  West  Mills,  is 
ie  contractor. 


SteaHng  Tools. — John  Styles  and  Horace 
Styles  were  charged  at  the  Mark  Cross  Petty 
Sessions  on  the  26th  ult.,  with  stealing  a number 
of  carpenter’s  tools,  value  10s.,  the  property  of 
Abel  Sbinglewood,  at  Wadhurst,  on  the  17th  ult. 
Both  prisoners  pleaded  guilty.  The  prisoners 
were  each  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment 
in  this  case.  The  prisoners  were  then  further 
charged  wiih  stealing,  on  the  came  day,  a num- 
ber of  tools,  value  5s.,  the  property  of  Wm. 
Muier,  and  to  this  charge  they  also  pleaded 
guilty,  and  were  further  sentenced  to  three 
months’  imprisonment. 

The  Leeds  Town  Hall. — We  understand 
that  the  Corporate  Property  Committee  of  the 
Town  Council  having  had  under  consideration 
the  decaying  condition  of  the  plaster  work  of  the 
walls  in  the  corridors  of  the  Town  Hall,  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  tiles  being  substituted  to  a 
height  of  6 ft.  for  the  present  ooating  of 
plaster.  The  borough  engineer  has  received  in- 
structions to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
prior  to  the  matter  being  brought  before  the 
Council  on  some  future  day. 

Proposed  Art  Gallery  for  Warrington. — 
A movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Warrington 
for  the  erection  of  an  art  gallery  in  connexion 
with  the  School  of  Art  in  that  town.  The  site, 
valued  at  3602.,  has  been  given  by  Lord  Win- 
marleigh,  and  subscriptions  amounting  to  1,4752. 
have  been  promised,  the  estimated  cost  being 
2,0002.  The  proposed  building  is  also  intended 
for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Warrington  Wood’s 
piece  of  statuary ; and  its  walls  will  be  adorned 
with  portraits  of  leading  townsmen  and  other 
works  of  art. 

School  of  Art  and  Science  for  Brighton. — 

At  a meeting  held  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Merrifield,  a site  upon  the  Grand 
Parade  was  selected  for  the  erection  of  a per- 
manent school  of  art  and  science  for  Brighton, 
Hove,  and  its  vicinity.  Including  the  ground] 
its  total  cost  is  estimated  at  5,3002.  It  has 
been  decided  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
with  the  work.  The  building  is  to  comprise 
a large  elementary  art-room,  painting  and 
modelling  rooms,  Bcience  class-rooms,  and  a 
laboratory,  with  a residence  for  an  attendant. 

Uninhabitable  Habitations.  — At  Perth, 
last  week,  a farm  servant  Bued  his  employer  for 
damages  for  breach  of  contraot  in  not  providing 
him  with  a habitable  house.  From  the  evidence 
it  appeared  that  the  house  in  question  was  in  a 
most  lamentable  condition.  The  sheriff  held 
that  the  pursuer  was  quite  justified  in  thus 
acting,  as  the  house  was  not  water-tight,  and 
therefore  not  a proper  habitation.  The  wages 
due  to  the  pursuer  were  42.,  and  the  sheriff 
awarded  him  72.  [in  name  of  compensation  and 
32.  of  costs — 102.  in  all. 

The  Balsall  Heatli  Local  Board. — The 

new  premises  of  Balsall  Heath  Board  are  situated 
at  the  rear  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  Moseley  - 
road.  The  freehold  and  leasehold  have  been 
purchased  for  the  sum  of  1,3352.  There  is  a 
capacious  board-room,  and  at  the  rear  a build- 
ing originally  intended  for  a schoolroom,  which 
will  be  available  for  public  meetings  of  the  rate- 
payers, and  for  other  purposes.  There  are  also 
apartments  provided  for  Mr.  Inspector  Taylor, 
who  has  long  been  connected  with  the  Board, 
and  his  family. 

Drainage  of  Artizans’  Dwellings.  — On 

Monday  last  a deputation  from  the  Artizans  and 
General  Dwellings  Company  had  an  interview 
with  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  asking  for  a Commission  to  inspect  their 
system  of  combined  back  drainage  which  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Worke  require  to  be 
altered  at  considerable  cost.  The  President  said 
no  doubt  their  system  was  the  best,  but  he  did 
not  see  how  they  could  be  assisted  againBt  local 
authority. 

Haddenham,  Isle  of  Ely. — The  following 
tenders  were  sent  in  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
school  and  teacher’s  residence  at  Aldreth : — 
Lord,  Huntingdon,  7972. ; Feast  & Waters,  Had- 
denham, 7352. ; Christmas  & Sons,  Histon,  6282. 
The  School  Board,  at  a meeting  held  on  the 
27th  ult.,  resolved  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Christmas  & Son. 

Sir  James  Fisher,  of  Melbourne. — Sir 

James  Hurtle  Fisher  is  dead.  He  was  a son  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Fisher,  architect,  of  London, 
was  born  in  1791,  and  was  knighted  in  1860. 
From  1856  to  1868  he  was  president  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  South  Australia. 


The  New  Opera  House,  Charing-cross. — 

The  Board  of  Works  met  on  the  21st  ult.,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  arrangement  made 
by  Mr.  Mapleson  with  the  Commissioners  for  the 
erection  of  a new  opera-house  in  the  street 
which  is  to  be  formed,  consequent  upon  the 
demolition  of  Northumberland  House,  between 
Charing-cross  and  the  Thames  Embankment. 
The  Board  unanimously  sanctioned  the  conditions 
whereby  Mr.  Mapleson  has  obtained  a lease  of 
the  ground  for  eighty  years. 

The  O'Connell  Monument.  — The  aoting 
executor  under  the  late  Mr.  Foley’s  will,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Teniswood,  wishes  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment in  our  columns  that  a lawsuit  is  likely  to 
arise  between  the  O’Connell  Monument  Com- 
mittee and  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr. 
Foley  is  unfounded.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  re- 
ports of  proceedings  in  Dublin  which  reached  us 
fully  justified  the  belief  expressed. 

Drainage  of  Hurworth. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Darlington  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  last 
week,  the  Hurworth  Drainage  Committee  brought 
up  the  plans  for  draining  the  village  of  Hurworth,. 
the  estimated  cost  being  1,6802.  Some  discussion 
of  the  plans  took  place,  after  which  the  plans 
were  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  It 
was  also  ordered  that  the  sanitary  authority 
obtain  borrowing  powers  for  money. 

Another  Lighted  Candle  Explosion. — 

A serious  explosion  of  gas  has  taken  place  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  H.  Jones,  Grange-road,  Ber- 
mondsey. The  inmates  having  been  nearly 
suffocated  by  the  gas,  one  of  them  took  a lighted 
candle  to  find  the  leakage  in  the  pipe.  A 
terrific  explosion  took  place,  blowing  the  windows, 
ceiling,  and  furniture  to  pieces,  besides  injuring 
several  of  the  inmates. 

Street  Improvements  in  Leeds.  — The 

Streets  and  Sewerage  Committee  have  decided 
to  ask  the  Town  Council  at  its  next  meet- 
ing to  authorise  them  to  purchase  all  property 
in  Land’ s-lane  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
offered  for  sale,  and  which  may  be  required  for 
the  widening  of  the  street,  at  such  prices  as 
they  may  think  reasonable,  not  exceeding  in  the 
whole  20,0002. 

Gift  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
for  Munich. — The  Dowager  Queen  of  Bavaria, 
who  was  recently  converted  to  Catholicism,  has 
undertaken  to  construct  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Munich  a new  church,  the  cost  of  which 
the  municipal  council  of  that  city  refused  to 
pay.  The  expense  is  calculated  at  200,000- 
florins. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Southampton.— A 

new  font  has  just  been  placed  in  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  in  the  centre  aisle  close  to  the  west 
door.  It  was  designed  in  accordance  with  tho- 
style  of  the  building  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Monday,  archi- 
tect, and  executed  by  Messrs.  Dacombe,  of  the 
New- road. 

Bust  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley. — Mr. 

R.  Bell,  the  sculptor,  of  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  who  has  just  completed  a statuette  of  Dean 
Stanley,  has  been  entrusted  by  the  family  with 
a commission  to  execute  a bust  of  the  late 
canon,  of  whose  features  he  has  obtained  an 
excellent  cast. 

Fatal  Accident  to  a Stonemason. — A 

stonemason,  named  John  Gillard,  has  died  from, 
lock-jaw  at  Stoke-Bub-Hamdon.  While  assisting 
in  the  erection  of  a new  school,  a block  of  stone 
fell  on  one  finger  and  thumb,  which  were  crushed. 
Notwithstanding  every  medical  care,  tetanus  set 
Jn. 

Fatal  Accident  from  the  Fall  of  a. 
Chimney. — The  late  gale  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended over  a considerable  part  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  in  Ballymena  a lady  and  her 
daughter  were  killed  while  in  bed  by  the  chim- 
ney-top falling  through  the  roof  of  their  house. 

The  Borough  Surveyor  of  Salford. — The 

building  committee  of  the  Salford  Corporation, 
have  decided  to  recommend  the  council  to  in- 
crease Mr.  Fowler’s  yearly  stipend  by  2002.  He 
is  now  receiving  6002.  per  annum,  the  amount 
fixed  upon  when  he  received  his  appointment 
two  years  ago. 

New  Collection  of  Persian  China  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. — This  museum 
has  just  bought  a collection  of  Persian  china  and 
metal  work.  It  consists  of  plates,  water-bottles, 
incense-burners,  rosewater-sprinklers,  and  other 
small  objects  of  delicate  workmanship. 
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on  plan ; a pleasanter  arrangement  for  a uining. 
room  than  having  a large  apartment  all  visible  at 
a coup-d'ceil ; it  gives  more  room  for  a choice  of 
places,  and  does  not  present  such  a formidable 
aspect,  when  full  of  Jdiners  in  operation,  as  a 
square  apartment.  The  second-floor  contains 
public  and  private  billiard-rooms  in  front,  a 
large  smoking-room  behind  them,  and  a 
private  dining-room  in  the  rear ; whether 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a second  door  in  the 
private  dining-room,  so  directly  adjoining  the 
door  of  the  smoking-room,  we  Bhould  rather 
question.  The  third  floor  contains  the  kitchen 
(over  the  smoking-room),  and  rooms  for  servants, 
&c.  The  system  of  placing  the  kitchen  at  the 
top  is  becoming  common  now,  in  such  cases,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  keeping]  the  premises 
much  more  clear  of  cookery  odours  than  is 
usually  possible  when  it  is  placed  according  to 
old  fashion,  in  the  basement.  Of  course  there 
is  a lift  in  immediate  connexion  with  it.  Lava- 
tories and  dressing-i'oom  accommodation  for 
members  are  provided  in  the  basement,  and  a 
convenient  and  light  room  there  also  for  news, 
paper  files  ; and  beneath  this  is  a cellared  base- 
ment, to  be  let,  we  presume,  for  storage. 

In  the  plan  showing  future  extension,  the 
library  is  shifted  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  corridor, 
and  the  library  shown  in  tho  first  plan  is  made 
an  additional  reading-room.  The  additions  on 
the  other  floors  consist  mainly  in  extra 
private  rooms,  a small  smoking-room,  a card- 
room,  &c.,  without  any  alteration  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  plan. 

The  architectural  design  for  a club  in  such  a 
narrow  and  confined  street  it  is  difficult  to  make 
much  of.  Considering  both  the  nature  of  the 
site  and  aspect,  and  the  associations  of  Walbrook 
as  a part  of  Old  London,  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred something  of  the  quietly  picturesque  type, 
since  it  is  of  no  use  putting  a building  of  at  all 
grandiose  aspect,  where  it  can  never  be  seen 
more  than  a few  feet  off.  Mr.  Grayson  appa- 
rently has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  nature  of 
the  position,  and  has  avoided  anything  that  can 
be  called  pretentious.  The  design  is  in  a manner 
of  which  we  are  not  without  examples  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  olassic  feeling  pre- 
dominates, and  mostly  classic  detail,  but  with 
touches  borrowed  from  Gothic.  The  ground- 
floor  is  treated  very  plainly,  with  scarcely  any 
decoration  except  the  fluting  of  the  broad  pilas- 
ters between  the  windows  : whether  this  story  is 
intended  to  be  faced  with  granite  is  not  quite 
apparent;  the  handling  of  the  large  elevation 
in  pen-drawing  rather  suggests  this,  but  not 
very  distinctly.  The  first  floor,  when  the  whole 
is  completed,  will  present  a series  of  five  bay 
windows,  segmental  on  plan,  and  with  their  lines 
abutting  on  heavy  rusticated  piers,  which 
separate  them,  and  which  are  sloped  back  under 
the  main  cornice,  after  the  manner  of  buttresses. 
On  the  third  floor,  over  the  cornice,  tho  wall  is 
set  back,  and  the  elevation,  as  seen  from  be- 
low, finishes  with*  a light  balustrading,  be- 
hind which  are  the  windows  of  servants’  rooms, 
and  so  on.  The  architect,  in  his  perspective 
sketch  in  sepia,  has  rightly  shown  the  front 
from  something  near  the  point  of  view  from 
which  alone  it  can  be  seen  when  built,  in  per- 
spective from  one  end.  The  general  appearance 
is  solid  and  dignified,  but  undeniably  heavy, 
especially  the  effect  of  the  bay-windows  referred 
to ; and  we  cannot  but  regret  that,  in  a com- 
paratively secluded  (though  we  can  hardly  say 
quiet)  site  such  as  this,  there  has  not  been  an 
attempt  made  to  give  a little  more  of  the  domestic 
character  to  the  architectural  design, — a cha- 
racter which  certainly  is  not  unsuitable  to  a 
club.  As  it  is,  the  building  will  look  heavier 
in  reality  than  it  does  in  the  drawing,  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  street ; and  in  such  a posi- 
tion it  would  be  better  to  place  any  decoration 
that  there  is  on  the  ground  story,  that  being  the 
only  place  where  it  can  be  seen,  except  from  the 
windows  of  opposite  houses. 

Of  the  other  designs  (which  we  take  in  the 
order  of  hanging),  “ Experientia  docet”  shows  a 
plan  very  similar  in  its  main  features  to  the  last- 
named,  except  that  the  members’  billiard-room 
iB  downstairs  and  the  strangers’  upstairs,  which 
is  not  so  suitable  as  the  opposite  arrangement. 
There  is  a well-executed  view  of  tbo  large 
dining-room,  showing  a handsome  room  with 
no  very  special  features.  The  external  design 
is  in  true  club-house  style,  a mass  of  engaged 
columns  and  other  well-known  features,  pre- 
senting a whole  unsuited  to  the  situation, 
though  it  would  look  as  well  as  many  other 
buildings  of  its  class  if  placed  with  a wide  space 
befoi'e  it,  as  indicated  in  the  perspective. 


“Non  quis  sed  quid  ” has  devoted  the  whole 
front  of  the  first  floor  to  an  enormous  dining- 
room, like  that  of  a “ grand  hotel,’’  too  large 
even  to  look  comfortable,  and  certainly  more 
chan  can  be  requisite  in  proportion  to  the 
scale  of  the  other  departments.  The  stairs 
are  very  conveniently  packed  out  of  the 
way,  and  project  in  part  from  the  back 
of  the  building,  under  a glass  roof  in  a kind 
of  greenhouse  form,  but  they  are  somewhat 
cramped  in  proportion  and  not  central  enough. 
The  lavatories  are  rather  ingeniously  arranged 
over  the  centre  part  of  the  strangers’  billiard- 
room,  which  is  in  the  basement.  The  main  part 
of  the  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  reading  and 
writing  rooms  and  libraries  communicating  with 
one  another,  with  sliding  folding-doors  between, 
an  arrangement  in  which  we  cannot  see  any 
advantage.  The  design  is  of  a somewhat  tame 
but  not  unrefined  Classic  character,  with  a 
frieze  sculptured  in  basrelief,  but  broken  into 
rather  oddly  by  the  pediments  of  the  second- 
floor  windows. 

“ Civis  ” shows  a very  compaot,  well-con- 
sidered plan.  He  uses  the  mezzanine  system 
by  way  of  gaining  height  for  his  big  rooms 
without  exaggerating  the  smaller  ones.  There 
is  a central  entrance  (one  that  will  be  central, 
that  is,  when  the  whole  design  is  completed), 
with  a large  dining-room  to  the  right  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  library  being  over  it.  There  is  no 
special  provision  for  a reading-room,  this  and  the 
library  being  combined  in  one,  and  the  library, 
when  the  plan  is  complete,  is  to  extend  right 
along  the  first-floor  front,  with  coupled  columns 
some  feet  from  the  walls,  opposite  each  pier 
between  the  windows,  and  bookcases  projecting 
at  right  angles  from  the  wall  to  the  columns. 
This  is  a very  good  arrangement,  if  tho 
object  be  to  treat  a library  so  as  to  combine 
architectural  effect  with  book  stowage  ; but  it  is 
surprising  the  author  should  not  have  perceived 
how  unsuitable  such  an  arrangement  must  be  for 
a reading-room,  by  shutting  out  light  from  every- 
where except  just  by,  or  just  opposite,  each 
window.  The  elevation  of  two  or  three  bays  of 
the  interior  wall  of  the  library  is  a remarkably 
nice  little  drawing,  and  shows  agreeable  treat- 
ment, but  it  is  calculated  to  mislead  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  lighting  when  completed.  The  elevation  is 
in  a slightly  heavy  but  dignified  Classic  style,  the 
main  features  consisting  of  coupled  pilasters  on 
ground-story,  coupled  columns  on  first-floor,  and 
coupled  smaller  pilasters  ending  in  brackets 
under  the  cornice  on  the  second-floor.  The 
details  show  refinement  and  sense  of  proportion. 
The  entrance-lobby  is  shown  in  a rather  heavily- 
tinted  perspective,  with  the  etaircase  seen  in  the 
distance  at  the  further  end  : we  think  it  a mis- 
take to  place  it  so  far  in.  There  is  much  merit 
in  this  set  of  drawings,  which  have  been  prepared 
with  great  care. 

“ Per  non  dormire  ” is  a rather  pathetic  motto, 
seeing  that  the  consumption  of  midnight  oil 
apparently  alluded  to  has  brought  the  author  no 
return  but  experience ; but  this  may  still  be 
useful  to  him  on  future  occasions.  The  plan 
would  convey  the  impression  of  being  by  an 
inexperienced  hand : it  is  very  defective  in 
arrangement  and  concentration,  and  so  little  care 
has  been  taken  to  modify  the  irregularities  of  the 
site  that  scarcely  any  room  in  the  building  has  a 
right  angle  in  it,  the  walls  running  parallel  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  site.  The  elevation  possesses 
originality,  and  Bhows  an  eye  for  the  picturesque ; 
the  large  busts  (we  suppose  of  eminent 
“ Liberals  ’’)  which  form  the  finish  to  the  pro- 
jecting piers  or  buttresses,  could  never  possibly 
have  been  seen  at  that  height  in  so  narrow  a 
street,  and  convey  the  idea  that  the  author  could 
not  be  acquainted  with  the  locality.  But  this  is 
such  a common  fault  in  competition  drawings, 
that  one  can  draw  no  conclusion  of  that  sort 
with  certainty : there  is  scarcely  any  competi- 
tion for  town  buildings  in  which  the  majority  of 
designs  do  not  seem  to  be  made  utterly  inde- 
pendent of  the  consideration  as  to  how  they  can 
really  be  seen  in  execution,  and  the  perspectives 
contrived  to  give  views  of  them  which  nc  one 
will  ever  see. 

“E  pluribus  unum”  occupies  the  centre  part 
of  the  ground-floor  with  a large  dining-room,  or 
rather  with  two  dining-rooms  placed  en  suite 
one  behind  the  other ; an  arrangement  rather 
wasteful  of  space,  and  separating  the  two  sides 
of  the  premises  too  completely.  The  entry  is  to 
the  right  hand  of  the  front,  and  the  lavatories 
are  in  the  subsidiary  plot  at  the  left  hand  corner 
behind  the  main  building,  the  route  to  them  is 
thus  a little  too  long  for  convenience.  The  first- 
floor  is  occupied  by  a library  and  reading-room, 


with  folding-doors  between ; and  the  private  | 
dining-room,  which  seems  larger  than  necessary.  | 
A good  deal  of  room  is  occupied  in  corridors  and  I 
stairs,  and  on  the  whole  we  cannot  consider  this  I 
a very  well-planned  building.  The  architectural  fl 
design  appears  to  us  better  suited  to  the  nature  I 
of  the  site,  being  smaller  in  detail  and  quieter  I 
in  treatment  than  any  of  the  others ; it  is  in  fl 
what  might  be  termed  either  Jacobean  or  Late  I 
Elizabethan,  with  touches  a little  too  Gothic  for  H 
the  one  and  too  Classic  for  the  other : it  is  a I 
pleasing  design,  worked  out  with  considerable  I 
refinement. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  there  can  I 
hardly  be  a question  that  the  committee  have  H 
chosen  what  is,  taken  all  round,  the  best  design  I 
of  the  set,  only  regretting  that  we  can  but  par-  I 
tially  sympathise  with  the  architectural  form  H 
proposed  for  the  building,  and  that  the  oppor-  I 
tunity  was  not  taken  to  break  a little  more  free  fl 
from  the  accepted  “ club  ” style,  on  a site  which  II 
seems  to  afford  so  good  an  excuse  for  doing  so. 

The  other  competitors  are  Messrs.  Chas.  Barry,  | 
Chatfeild  Clarke,  Cockerell,  H.  H.  Collins,  and  fl 
Lockwood,  but  the  designs  are  not  identified. 


THE  ROMAN  CAMPAGNA. 

Once  more  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  drain 
this  pestilential  tract  of  country,  which  contains 
about  3,900  square  miles,  or  3,000,000  acres,  | 
Independent  of  the  indelible  associations  with  | 
which  it  is  connected,  and  the  glorious  deeds  of  | 
which  it  has  been  the  theatre,  its  appearance  fl 
produces  an  extraordinary  impression  on  the  fl 
mind  of  the  beholder.  Silence  and  desolation  fl 
are  around.  A space  extending  from  Otricoli  to  H 
Terracina,  above_  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  on  I 
an  average  twenty  in  breadth,  between  the  I 
Apennines  and  the  sea,  does  not  maintain  a I 
single  peasant.  You  look  in  vain  fora  ploughed  I 
field,  a sheaf  of  corn,  or  even  a house.  There  I 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  present  existence  of  I 
man,  but  his  former  existence  is  marked  by  the  I 
tombs  which  line  the  road,  and  the  gigantic  I 
remains  of  aqueducts  striding  across  the  plain,  I 
which  once  brought,  and  some  of  which  still  I 
bring,  the  water  cool  and  clear  from  the  foun-  fl 
tains  of  the  Apennines  to  Rome. 

Dickons  thus  graphically  sketches  the  scene : — fl 
“An  undulating  flat,  where  few  people  can  live,  fl 
and  where  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  nothing  to  9 
relieve  the  terrible  monotony  and  gloom.  Of  all  fl 
kinds  of  country  that  could. by  possibility  lie  out-  fl 
side  the  gates  of  Rome,  this  is  theaptestaudfittest  jl 
burial-ground  for  the  Dead  City.  So  sad,  so  |l 
quiet,  so  sullen  ; so  secret  in  its  covering  up  of  H 
great  masses  of  rniu,  and  hiding  them ; so  like  (I 
the  waste  places  into  which  the  men  possessed  II 
with  devils  used  to  go  and  howl,  and  rend  them-  [I 
selves  in  the  old  days  of  Jerusalem.”  But  though  II 
a curse  seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  country,  as  || 
far  as  man  is  concerned,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  fl 
the  powers  of  physical  Nature.  Yegetation  II 
Bprings  up  ^yearly  with  a vigour  undiminished,  II 
since  the  days  when  Cincinnatus  guided  his  II 
plough  through  tho  fields  of  his  Sabine  farm.  ]| 
The  herbage  is  so  rich  that  the  herds  of  savage  II 
buffaloes  and  cattle)  which  pasture  the  district,  I 
are  unable  to  keep  it  down,  and  the  greater  part  fl 
of  it  becomes  rank.  The  prolific  powers  of  H 
Nature  are  still  more  marked  in  the  Pontine  II 
Marshes  during  the  hot  months,  when  the  air  is  II 
so  laden  with  poison  that  it  is  dangerous,  and  H 
felt  as  oppressive  even  by  the  passing  traveller. 

It  was  not  thus  in  former  times.  The  I 
Campagna,  now  so  drear  and  desolate,  was  I 
once  thickly  inhabited,  an  historical  fact  of  a 
which  its  numerous  ancient  cities  aro  alone  1 
sufficient  evidence.  The  Pontine  Marshes  were  I 
inhabited  by  thirty  nations.  Tho  freehold  of  fl 
Cincinnatus,  the  Sabine  farm,  stood  in  the  now  fl 
desolate  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount.  I 
We  read  that  so  rich  were  the  harvests,  and  so  | 
great  the  agricultural  treasures  to  be  collected  fl 
in  the  plains  round  the  Eternal  City,  that  for  H 
two  hundred  years  and  more  after  the  days  of  I 
Romulus  and  Remus  it  was  the  great  object  of  I 
their  foreign  wars  to  gain  possession  of  it.  It  iB  I 
certain  also  that  at  a later  period  the  vicinity  I 
of  Rome  was  deemed  insalubrious,  for  Cicero  I 
describes  its  site  as  “ locum  in  regione  pestilenti  I 
salubrem”;  and  Livy,  speaking  of  the  mutiny  I 
of  the  Roman  garrison  of  Capua,  in  the  year  of  I 
the  city  413,  says  that  among  other  grievances  I 
they  complained  of  having  to  fight  in  the  pesti-  I 
lential  marshes  round  tho  city.  Strabo  says  that  I 
in  his  day  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  was  confined  I 
to  a few  places  in  the  neighboui-hood  of  Ardea  I 
and  the  Pontine  marshes  ; and  it  is  well  known  | 
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that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  empire, 
the  Campagna  was  studded  with  numerous  villas, 
as  their  ruins  still  attest.  At  present  it  has 
returned  to  the  state  of  abandonment  and  conse- 
quent insalubrity  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Livy ; 
and  this  evidence  proves  that  the  air  of  the 
Campagna  has  differed  at  different  periods. 
It  has  been  healthy  when  peopled  and  culti- 
vated, and  insalubrious  when  comparatively 
reduced  to  a desolate  wilderness,  so  it  would 
seem  that  its  healthiness  or  the  contrary  de- 
pended on  its  population  and  cultivation.  We 
must  seek  for  the  active  causes  of  the  unhealthi- 
ness of  the  Campagna  in  its  low  level,  in  conse- 
quenoe  of  which  it  muBt,  without  proper  drainage, 
retain  the  stagnant  waters  that  fall  in  rain,  that 
descend  in  torrents  from  the  hills  in  the  vicinity, 
or  escape  from  the  ruined  aqueducts ; in  the 
quantities  of  annual  and  vegetable  matters 
decomposed  on  its  surface  during  the  hot  season  ; 
in  the  evaporations  from  its  marshes  and 
morasses ; and,  perhaps,  in  its  proximity  to  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  for  it  is  recorded  that  in  the 
days  of  Trajan  it  was  the  opinion  of  many 
persons  that  Rome  itself,  although  forty  miles 
distant,  was  affected  by  the  Pontine  malaria. 
We  learn  from  Gell’s  “Topography”  that  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Campagna  was  a desert ; 
and  Gregory  the  Great  expressly  says,  “ The  lands 
are  depopulated.  No  one  dwells  in  the  fields.” 
The  only  inhabitants  of  the  Campagna  are  the 
shepherds,  armed  with  long  lances  aud  mounted 
on  small  and  hardy  horses,  who  are  occasionally 
seen  following  or  searching  in  the  wilds  for  the 
herds  of  savage  buffaloes  and  other  cattle  ; and 
the  few  wretch ed  beings  that  are  to  be  found  at 
the  post-houses. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  with 
partial  success,  to  drain  the  Campagna.  About 
three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Appius 
Claudius,  the  censor,  surnamed  the  Blind,  stood 
forward  as  the  first  restorer  of  this  tract  of 
country.  IIo  carried  aoross  the  morass  the  road 
which  is  still  known  as  the  AppianWay,  which  in 
magnificence  has  never  been  surpassed.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  a century  and  a half  after  the 
making  of  the  Appian  Road  that  Cornelius 
Cethegus,  the  consul,  undertook  to  drain  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  Dugdale,  in  his  “ History  of 
Imbanking  and  Drayning,”  quaintly  tells  the 
story: — “In  the  year  503,  when  L.  Amicius 
Gallus  and  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  were  oonsuls, 
the  Senate  being  in  counsel  concerning  the  pro- 
vinces, because  these  seemed  not  sufficient  use 
against  the  enemy  for  the  ordinary  forces  of  both 
the  consuls  (which  are  four  legions  besides  the 
Auxiliaries  and  Socii),  there  was  a motion  made 
concerning  the  improvement  of  a great  level  of 
waste  land  lying  under-water  about  forty  miles 
from  Romo,  in  Latium,  which  business  was 

entertained  with  groat  approbation The 

consuls  A0'  566  had  herein  given  a president, 
who,  lest  their  soldiers  should  be  idle,  employed 
them  in  making  highwayes.  Hereupon  it  was 
decreed  that  one  consul  should  attend  the  enemy 
(in  Gallia),  and  the  other  undertake  the  drayn- 
ing of  the  Pompeino  (Pontine)  Marshes.”  The 
efforts  of  Cethegus  were  transient  and  impo- 
tent. Julius  Cmsar  found  this  large  tract 
of  country  a prey  to  new  desolation,  and  was 
about  to  restore  it  to  fertility,  when  death  sud- 
denly put  a stop  to  his  plans.  Augustus  took 
up  the  work,  and  out  alongside  the  Appian  Way 
a canal  which  was  destined  to  receive  the  stag- 
nant water,  and  to  afford  it  an  outlet.  It  was  on 
this  canal  that  Horace  and  Mmcenas  embarked 
on  their  way  from  Rome  to  Brundusium.  After 
Augustus  came  Trajan,  who  was  followed  by 
Theodoric,  and  in  more  modern  times  by  several 
of  the  popes,  who  attempted,  with  partial 
success,  the  restoration  of  the  territory.  It 
remained  for  Pius  VI.  to  do  more  for  the  Cam- 
pagna than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
able  to  effect.  Immediately  after  his  accession, 
he  went  to  visit  the  Campagna.  One  of  his 
biographers  states  that  “ lie  shuddered,  when, 
from  the  top  of  a hill,  he  saw  at  his  feet  the  deep 
ravages  of  time,  and  of  the  inundations,  the  pes- 
tiferous fogs,  which  extended  far  and  wide,  and 
the  dangers  which  ever  threatened  his  sacred 
person,  should  he  dare  to  tread  the  unsolid 
ground.”  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  established 
a bank,  under  the  name  of  Monte  deiMarecagi, 
to  receive  the  funds  necessary  for  the  enterprise, 
and  in  a little  timo  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
amounted  to  120,000  Roman  crowns.  Bolognini, 
one  of  the  engineers  whose  plans  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Pope  Clement  [XIII.,  was  immediately 
put  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking;  and  in  1777 
Sain,  an  eminent  surveyor,  was  ordered  to  draw 
a plan  of  the  ground,  and  to  indicate  the  spots 


in  which  the  works  might  be  begun  with  the 
greatest  probability  of  suocess.  Pius  succeeded 
in  draining  9,000  rubbi  which  were  constantly 
under  water. 

The  work  that  Pius  VI.  left  off  is  to  be  taken 
up— in  fact,  is  already  begun — by  the  King, 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Garibaldi.  The 
king  has  headed  the  subscription  lists,  which 
are  being  rapidly  filled  up.  With  the  wonderful 
appliances  of  the  present  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  a few  years  more  improvements  will  be 
effected  than  in  the  hundreds  of  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Appius  Claudius  was  Censor  of 
Rome.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  expect  that 
Garibaldi  may  guide  the  ploughshare  through 
the  same  fields  which  were  cultivated  by  his 
great  prototype,  Cincinnatus.* 


THE  PALACE  OF  ESARHADDON  AT 
NIMROOD. 

In  vol.  iii.,  pages  111 — 124,  of  “ Records  of  the 
Past,”  recently  published  by  Samuel  Bagster  & 
Sons,  one  of  the  subjects  is  the  second  inscrip- 
tion of  Esarhaddon,  translated  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Talbot,  F.R.S.  It  is  written  in  vertical  columns 
on  a hexagonal  prism  of  baked  clay,  and  was 
found  near  Nineveh  on  the  mound  of  Nebbi 
Yunus  (Prophet  Jonah),  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  tho  columns  v.  and  vi.  are  found  parti- 
culars relating  to  the  Palace  of  Esarhaddon, 
which  are  interesting  to  architects  and  all  con- 
nected with  building:  — 

“ I caused  crowds  of  captives  to  work  in  fetters 
in  making  bn'cks.  That  small  palace  I pulled 
down  the  whole  of  it.  Much  earth  in  baskets  I 
brought  away,  and  threw  it  upon  that  spot; 
and  with  stones  of  great  size  I completed  the 
mound. 

I assembled  22  kings  of  the  land  of  Syria  and 
of  the  sea-coast  and  tho  islands,  all  of  them,  and 
I passed  them  in  review  : great  beams  and  rafters 
of  abimi  wood,  cedar,  and  cypress  from  the 
mountains  of  Sirar  and  Lebanon,  divine  images, 
basreliefs,  stone  ilu,  slabs  of  granite  aud  alabaster, 
and  of  various  other  stones  from  the  mountain 
quarries  the  place  of  their  origin,  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  my  palace,  with  labour  and  difficulty 
unto  Nineveh  they  brought  along  with  them. 

In  a fortunate  month,  and  on  a holyday  upon 
that  mound,  great  palaces  for  the  residence  of 
my  Majesty  I began  to  build.  A great  building 
of  95  measures  in  length,  and  31  in  breadth, 
which,  in  the  days  of  the  kings,  my  fathers,  who 
went  before  me,  none  ever  made,  I made  with 
beams  of  lofty  cedar-trees.  I laid  its  roof. 
Doors  of  cyp)-ess,  whose  wood  is  excellent,  with 
cunniDg  work  of  copper  and  Bilver  I inlaid,  and 
fitted  them  to  the  gates.  Bulls  and  lions  carved 
in  stone,  which,  with  their  majestic  mien,  deter 
wicked  enemies  from  approaching,  the  guardians 
of  the  footsteps,  the  saviours  of  the  path  of  the 
king,  who  constructed  them,  right  and  left  I 
placed  them  at  the  gates.  A palace  of  stone 
and  cedar. wood  of  well-contrived  dimensions,  for 
the  repose  of  my  majesty  artificially  I made. 
Lionesses  of  bronze,  painted  on  the  hither  side 
and  before  and  behind,  on  sculptured  bases  I 
placed  within  it. 

Of  fine  cedar-wood  and  ebony  I made  the 
ceilings  of  the  apartments.  The  whole  of  that 
palace  of  veneered  slabs  of  ivory  and  alabaster  I 
embellished;  and  I embroidered  its  tapestries; 
with  flat  roofs,  like  a floor  of  lead,  I covered  the 
whole  building,  aud  with  plates  of  pure  silver  and 
bright  copper  I lined  its  interior. 

The  mighty  deeds  of  Ashur,  my  lord,  which  in 
hostile  lands  he  had  done,  by  tho  skill  of 
sculptors  I erected  within  it.  Cedars,  like 
those  of  the  land  of  Khamana,  which  all  other 
trees  and  shrubs  excel,  I planted  around  it.  Its 
courts  greatly  I enlarged,  its  stalls  very  much  I 
improved  for  the  stabling  of  horses  within  it. 
Wells  I skilfully  made,  and  I covered  them  pro- 
perly. That  great  building  from  its  foundation 
to  its  summit  I built  and  I finished.  I filled  with 
beauties  the  great  palace  of  my  Empire,  and  I 
called  it  ‘ The  Palace  which  rivals  the  World.’  ” 


* For  General  Garibaldi’s  scheme  for  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Tiber  and  improving  the  Campagna 
100,000,000,000  francs  are  needed.  The  shares  are  to  be 
100  francs  each.  The  King  promised  to  use  his  influence 
in  order  to  induce  the  Government  to  guarrantee  5 per 
cent.  His  Majesty  heads  the  share-list.  Garibaldi  is 
said  to  be  anxious  to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  engineers,  especially  English  engineers.  He  has 
addressed  a circular  to  the  English  newspapers,  iu  which 
he  says, — “I  hopo  that  the  English  people  will  support 
the  project  for  the  diversion  of  the  Tiber  and  the  improve- 
ment of  tho  Agro  Romano.  I propose  that  the  shares 
should  be  100  lire  each,  with  a guarantee  from  the  Italian 
Government.” 


The  words  iu  italics  are  approximate  transla- 
tions, and  possibly  many  other  terms  in  the 
present  state  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  language  may  be  equally  conjectural,  but  tho 
renderings  of  the  erudite  decypherer  merit  the 
utmost  consideration,  and  are  doubtless  suffi- 
ciently near  to  afford  ns  an  accurate  idea  of  tho 
original  description.  T.  L.  D. 


PARLIAMENTARY  “NOTICES  OF 
MOTION.” 

The  formidable  array  of  paragraphs  under  tho 
above  heading  in  last  Saturday’s  papers,  all  com- 
mencing “ That  on  Monday  he  would  ask  leave,” 
or  in  similar  phrase,  was  led  off  by  a notice  of 
Mr.  Cross’s  to  bring  in  a Bill  “ for  facilitating  the 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  working- 
classes  in  large  towns.”  This  has  already  been 
laid  before  the  public  broadly,  and  is  alluded  to 
elsewhere  in  our  columns. 

Subjects  interesting  to  readers  of  the  Builder 
are  touched  upon  in  other  of  these  advanced 
pickets  of  Parliamentary  work.  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  gave  notice  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a Bill  “ to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  Publio 
Health  in  England,”  a proposition  which  at  least 
leaves  a wide  margin  for  interpretation,  and 
seems  to  hint  at  a general  cleansing  of  we  know 
not  what  extent  of  Augman  stables.  In  a more 
restricted  sphere  of  operations  our  sanitary 
baronet,  Sir  William  Fraser,  gave  notice  of  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  “the  condition  of 
tho  metropolis  in  regard  to  paving,  lighting,  and 
cleansing,  calls  for  legislation.”  The  condi- 
tion of  the  street- cleansing  department,  which 
leaves  us  for  a decent  crossing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  lad  who  solicits  your  penny  at  every  street- 
turn  (and  who,  by  the  way,  seems  to  sweep  as 
diligently  and  anxiously  on  dry  days  as  on 
muddy  ones)  is  certainly  not  creditable.  The 
crossing-sweeper  is  really  a benefit  to  society  in 
one  sense,  but  for  want  of  organisation  and  official 
recognition  is  only  a nuisance  in  another  sense. 
The  man  deserves  his  coppers  for  doing  for  us 
what  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  at  present;  but  who 
can,  in  the  most  charitable  mood,  and  with  the 
largest  reserve  of  small  change,  go  to  the  trouble 
of  continually  administering  such  a dose  at  even 
half  the  crossings  he  passes  ? If  it  were  so, 
indeed,  these  sweepers  would  be  overpaid  for 
their  labour ; which  they  are  stated  to  be  now, 
though  we  rather  doubt  it.  But  it  is  high  time 
that  some  more  systematic  street  - cleaning 
should  be  instituted,  and  in  regard  to  this  wo 
hope  that  the  drawings  and  models  for  sanitary 
apparatus  of  this  nature,  sent  over  by  the  French 
Government  to  the  last  International  Exhibi- 
tion, have  not  been  lost  Bight  of  as  suggestions. 
The  paving  is  a more  difficult  question.  In  re- 
gard to  cleanliness  and  quiet,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  asphalte  has  the  best  of  it  so  far ; 
but  we  do  think  it  a serious  responsibility  to 
continue  and  extend  a system  of  paving  which  in 
wet  or  otherwise  slippery  weather,  is  absolutely 
cruel  to  the  unfortunate  horses,  especially  those 
which  have  to  drag  the  over-heavy  loads  of  our 
omnibuses.  We  have  seen  Gracechurch-street 
and  Fenchurch-street  on  such  days  really  re- 
minding one  of  a slaughter-house  or  a knacker’s 
yard — one  unhappy  animal  after  another  pros- 
trate on  the  roadway.  To  case  horses’  feet  with 
iron  pattens  and  then  expect  them  to  hold  their 
ground  on  such  a surface,  is  as  absurd  as  it  is 
cruel;  and  the  ordinary  process  of  “roughing” 
used  for  frost  will  not  apply  for  asphalte,  as  the 
points  do  not  penetrate  it,  and,  if  they  did,  would 
soon  ruin  the  surface.  There  is  talk  of  an  anti- 
slipping  shoe  for  the  horses;  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  its  development  into  anything  prac- 
ticable as  yet.  Unless  something  of  the  kind  can 
be  invented,  the  consideration  of  tho  “ dumb 
driven  cattle  ” ought  certainly  to  form  part  of 
the  question, — What  pavements  are  to  be 
adopted  in  future  ? 

Colonel  Beresford  comes  forward  with  a notice 
to  bring  in  a Bill  for  improving  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis : a problem  which  is 
showing  symptoms  of  becoming  a very  serious 
and  difficult  one,  in  view  of  the  continual  increase 
of  the  demand  ; and  Mr.  O.  Morgan  proposes  to 
bring  in  a Bill  “ to  amend  the  burial  laws.”  Is 
this  an  avant-courier  of  cremation  ? Mr.  Bruen 
is  anxious  “ for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
of  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland,”  which  in 
plain  English  (or  Irish)  must  be  a Bill  to  compel 
landlords  to  do  their  duty  better,  as  it  is  in  tho 
main  a matter  which  chiefly  rests  with  them. 
Apparently  analogous  to  this  is  a proposal  of  Mr. 
Pease  to  “ inquire  into  the  position  of  tenants 
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under  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham.”  Sir 
T..Chambers  gave  notice  on  Monday  evening  to 
ask  what  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  restore  the 
Macclesfield  Bridge  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  de- 
stroyed by  the  recent  explosion.  When  we  last 
saw  the  place  the  Doric  columns  half  projecting 
out  of  the  debris  on  the  bank  had  a picturesque 
and  almost  poetic  effect ; but  we  have  enjoyed 
this  long  enough,  and  the  road  will  be  better 
than  a spectacle  of  ruin.  The  delay  is  causing 
great  inconvenience. 

Besides  modern  sanitary  and  constructive 
subjects,  those  in  which  our  ancestors  were 
formerly  concerned  are  not  overlooked  ; for  Sir 
John  Lubbock  announces  his  intention  again  to 
bring  in  a Bill  “ for  the  better  preservation  of 
ancient  national  monuments.”  If  it  be  the  case, 
as  stated  in  the  daily  papei-s,  that  che  notice  of 
this  Bill  was  received  with  “ a laugh,”  we  take 
leave  to  say  that  it  was  the  laughter  of  blockheads. 
The  preservation  of  tangible  records  of  the 
doings  of  past  ages  is  a matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  interest  to  Btudents  of  history, 
and  to  all  who  recognise  the  fact  that  their 
country  and  their  race  have  a “past”  at  all : 
and  in  many  cases  such  relics  and  records  are  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ignore  their 
value,  and  care  little  about  sweeping  them  away, 
without  note  or  comment,  for  a mere  whim.  In 
framing  his  previous  Bill,  Sir  John  Lubbock  was 
at  great  pains  to  prooure  a sohedule  of  objects 
worth  preserving  in  every  district  of  the  country, 
and  to  frame  conditions  which  would  provide  for 
their  preservation  without  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  property ; and  he  received  very  poor 
thanks  for  his  pains.  We  hope  his  new  Bill  on 
the  subject  will  receive  the  support  which  it  is 
pretty  certain  to  deserve. 

Among  the  notices  of  new  Bills  in  regard  to 
metropolitan  government  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  one  in  regard  to  the  Btreet  nuisances 
and  noises  of  London,  a subject  to  which  wo  have 
several  times  drawn  attention.  The  barrel- 
organ  nuisance  has  reached  a development  in 
the  capital  which  is  unknown  in  any  other  large 
town  in  England,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  ; and 
the  presence  everywhere  of  these  idle  vagabonds, 
who  live  by  making  themselves  a nuisance,  is 
becoming  a plague  to  which  those  which 
Pharaoh  suffered  from  were  trivial.  We  will 
mention  a single  case  which  came  to  our  know- 
ledge not  long  ago,  where  a member  of  a family 
was  dying  from  a lingering  and  painful  illness, 
and  every  violent  noise  was  something  unbear- 
able; when  not  only  was  the  house  besieged 
every  day  by  these  pests,  who  had  to  be  driven 
from  the  door  continually,  not  without  insolence 
on  their  part,  but  the  next-door  “ neighbours,” 
with  the  petty  obstinacy  which  is  too  often 
exoited  in  such  cases,  insisted  on  their  right  to 
keep  these  instruments  of  torture  before  their 
own  door,  though  perfectly  aware  of  the  special 
reason  for  sending  them  out  of  hearing ; and 
relief  could  eventually  only  be  obtained  by  the 
decisive  interposition  of  the  landlord.  We 
believe  the  selfish  offenders  in  this  case  were 
completely  within  the  law,  and  we  beg  to  ask 
whether  that  also  is  not  a state  of  things  that 
“ calls  for  legislation,”  and  what  member  will 
immortalise  himself  this  session  by  a “notice  of 
motion  ” to  bring  it  about  ? 


THE  RESULT  OF  OVERDOING  IT. 

A correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  giving 
an  account  of  the  first  bal  d’opdra  in  the  new 
house  at  Paris,  states  that  the  over-gorgeonsness 
of  the  decoration  has  already  palled  upon  the 
frequenters  of  the  house,  and  the  first  interest 
and  astonishment  at  its  elaboration  has  given 
place  to  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  a place 
which  presents  no  repose  anywhere  for  the  eye. 
“A  very  clever  woman,”  in  confessing  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  News  a weariness  of  the 
gilding  and  polychrome  statuary,  said,  “ Just 
imagine  with  what  eyes  you  would  regard  a 9th 
of  November  precession,  if  you  wero  condemned 
to  see  it  twice  a week  for  a whole  season.  I 
feel  that  to  enjoy  music  in  this  place  we  should 
be  blinded,  like  the  oanary-birds  in  gilded 
cages.”  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  of 
such  a feeling.  The  production  of  effect  by  an 
overflowing  lavishness  of  colour  and  decoration 
(so-called)  has  a tendency  soon  to  pall  on  the 
taste  in  aoy  case ; and  its  introduction  in  the 
auditorium  of  a theatre  is  likely,  besides, 
to  have  the  result  of  weakening  the 
effect  of  the  scenery  and  the  stage  en- 
semble and  distracting  attention  therefrom. 
In  a short  note  we  gave  some  time  since  of 


the  new  lyric  theatre  bemg  built  under  Wagner’s 
direction  at  Bayreuth,  accompanied  by  a block 
section,  it  was  noticed  that  the  reformer  of 
opera  in  Germany  had  insisted  on  the  auditorium 
being  kept  plain  and  unassuming  in  character, 
in  order  that  all  attention  might  be  directed  to 
the  stage.  Hardly  a question  can  be  raised  but 
that  this  is  the  true  and  rational  method  of 
looking  at  it,  if  the  theatre  is  really  intended  for 
the  display  of  dramatic  and  scenic  art.  Our 
own  theatres  are  often  too  pronounced  in  the 
decoration  of  the  auditorium ; but  in  the  great 
house  at  Paris  ornament  seems  to  have  run  riot, 
and  in  consequence  disappointment  is  already 
being  felt  at  the  disproportionate  result  of  all 
this  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  We  fear 
the  Btory  of  the  Frenoh  Opera  House  is  but  too 
like  that  of  the  Government  under  which  it  was 
projected,  and  that  each  has  suffered  under  the 
attempt  to  be  showy  and  brilliant  at  all  costB. 


NEW  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  have  agreed  to 
add  to  the  existing  number  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses in  the  different  districts  within  the 
borough,  and  at  a meeting  of  the  council  held 
last  week  a discussion  of  much  interest  took 
place  on  the  subject.  The  baths  committee  sub- 
mitted a recommendation  that  certain  plans  for 
baths  to  be  erected  in  Westminster-road,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  town,  at  an  estimated  expense 
of  16.000L,  be  approved,  and  that  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  baths  be  at  once  invited.  This 
gave  rise  to  a discussion,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  claims  of  Windsor  (a  district  in  the  West 
Derby  division  of  the  borough)  for  baths,  were 
strongly  put  forward,  and  it  was  urged  by  Mr. 
Samuelson,  a member  of  the  council,  that  no 
further  delay  should  take  place  in  the  erection 
of  baths  and  washhouses  in  the  last-named  por- 
tion of  the  town.  Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone 
(brother  of  the  ex-Premier)  endorsed  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Samuelson,  and  remarked  that  he 
really  believed  it  was  useless  building  schools, 
and  trying  to  educate  the  people  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  town,  without  they  at  the  same  time 
gave  the  people  a copious  supply  of  water.  He 
added  that  if  there  was  a part  of  the  town  that 
required  enlightenment  and  some  assistance 
towards  turning  wretchedness  and  misery  into 
something  very  much  better,  it  was  that  par. 
ticular  district  of  Windsor.  After  some  discus- 
sion, the  council  unanimously  agreed  to  erect 
the  baths  in  Westminster-road,  at  an  expense  of 
16,0001.,  as  recommended  by  the  committee,  and 
they  also  passed  a further  resolution  instructing 
the  baths  committee,  without  further  delay,  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses in  the  Windsor  district  of  the  borough, 
and  that  application  be  made  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  for  permission  to  borrow  such  further 
sums  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  purpose.  The 
plans  for  these  last-named  baths  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  council  at  their  next  meeting. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

At  the  last  meeeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  held  in  the  Midland 
Institute,  Birmingham,  a paper  was  read  “ On 
the  Manufacture  and  Testing  of  Portland 
Cement  and  the  Machinery  used  in  its  Produc- 
tion,” by  Mr.  Henry  Faija,  of  London.  Port- 
land cement,  he  Baid,  consists  of  carbonate  of 
lime  mixed  with  silica,  iron,  and  alumina,  and  is 
made  by  mixing  chalk  with  mud  obtained  from 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  four  of  chalk  to  one  of  mud. 
In  some  cases  gault  clay  is  used  instead  of  mud. 
The  materials  are  mixed  in  “wash-mills,”  and 
the  result,  called  “ slurry,”  is  run  into  large 
reservoirs  or  “ backs,”  and  allowed  to  settle  ; it 
is  then  dried  and  calcined  at  a high  temperature, 
and  afterwards  ground  between  millstones  to  the 
requisite  fineness.  The  wash-mill  is  a large 
shallow  circular  pan,  built  of  brick,  into  which 
the  barrow-loads  of  chalk  and  mud  or  clay  are 
tipped  ; and,  a supply  of  water  being  added,  the 
whole  is  stirred  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  a set 
of  revolving  arms,  carried  upon  a central  vertical 
shaft.  The  liquid  material  flowing  from  the 
wash- mill  is  raised  by  an  elevator,  or  pump,  and 
delivered  into  a reservoir,  in  which  it  is  allowed 
to  settle  ; the  water  is  then  drawn  off  by  a sluice, 
and  the  reservoir  re-filled  from  the  wash-mill. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  reservoir  is  full 
of  the  deposit,  or  “ slurry,”  which  is  then  dug  out 
and  laid  on  a dryiDg-floor  of  firs- clay  tiles  or 


iron  plates,  heated  by  flues  underneath,  and 
covered  with  a light  roof.  The  dried  slurry  is 
taken  to  the  kilns  to  be  burned,  being  charged 
into  them  with  alternate  layers  of  coke.  When 
sufficiently  burned,  the  clinker  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  then  drawn  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln, 
and  taken  to  the  crushing-rollers,  by  which  it  is 
broken  up  into  small  pieoes  preparatory  to  being 
ground  by  the  millstones.  Having  passed 
through  the  millstones,  the  cement  is  laid  out  on 
the  warehouse-floor  and  allowed  to  cool,  being 
occasionally  turned  over  ; this  mixes  the  different 
day’s  work,  and  gives  uniformity  to  the  cement 
produced,  and  also  allows  any  particles  of  lime 
still  unslaked  to  slake  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

General  Quality.  — The  quality  of  Portland 
cement  is  usually  determined  by  its  colour  and 
its  weight  in  combination  with  its  fineness, 
besides  which  it  is  required  to  withstand  a cer- 
tain tensile  strain  when  made  into  a “ briquette  ’* 
or  testing-block,  and  to  show  no  signs  of  either 
expansion  or  contraction  in  sotting.  Though  at 
present  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  what  the  tests  for  fineness  and  tensile 
strength  Bhould  be,  still,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  cement  should  be  of  one  uniform  good 
quality,  capable  of  being  gauged  with  two  or 
three,  or  even  more,  times  its  bulk  of  sand  for 
use,  and  that  when  the  weight  and  fineness  are 
in  such  proportions  as  to  give  a good  carrying 
capacity  for  sand,  the  tensile  strength  is  as  a 
matter  of  fact  assured,  it  then  becomes  possible 
to  arrange  such  tests  as  will  meet  most  require- 
ments. 

Tests. — In  colour  Portland  cement  should  be 
of  a dull  bluish  grey,  and  should  have  a clear, 
sharp,  almost  floury  feeUin  the  hand ; a coarse 
gritty  feel  denotes  coarse  grinding,  and  the  finer 
a cement  is  ground  the  more  it  approaches  to  an 
impalpable  powder.  It  should  weigh  from  1121b. 
to  118  lb.  per  striked  bushel,  and  should  be  so 
fine  that  SO  per  cent,  will  pass  through  a sieve 
of  2,500  meshes  to  the  square  inch  ; when 
moulded  into  a briquette  and  placed  in  water  for 
seven  days,  it  should  then  be  capable  of  resisting 
a tensile  strain  of  from  300  lb.  to  400  lb.  per 
square  inch,  and  should  during  the  prooess  of 
setting  show  neither  expansion  nor  contraction. 

Weight  and  Fineness. — A light  oement, — i.e., 
one  weighing  from  100  lb.  to  108  lb.  per  bushel, — 
is  invariably  a weak  one,  though  it  may  be  of 
the  requisite  fineness ; at  the  same  time,  a heavy 
cement  if  coarsely  ground  is  also  weak,  and  will 
have  no  carrying  capacity  for  sand.  As  the 
more  the  clinker  is  burned  the  harder  and  heavier 
it  becomes,  and  therefore  more  difficult  to  grind 
in  the  millstones,  the  heavy  cements  to  be  met 
with  are  almost  invariably  coarse  ones ; and  as 
an  under-burned  cement,  from  its_  softness,  will 
be  ground  fine  enough,  but  will  be  deficient  in 
weight,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight,  unless 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fineness,  is  no  test 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  cement.  It  will  there- 
fore be  found  advisable  to  adopt  a medium 
weight, — namely,  from  112  lb.  to  118  lb.  to  the 
striked  bushel,  as  with  that  a finely-ground 
cement  may  be  secured,  and  one  that  will  suit 
most  engineering  and  building  operations. 

Tensile  Strength. — For  the  strength  test  a bri- 
quette is  usually  adopted,  the  breaking  area  or 
neck  being  2'25  Bquarc  inches.  The  cement  Bhould 
be  gauged  with  as  little  water  as  possible  in  a 
mould  of  the  requisite  shape,  and  in  24  hours  it 
should  have  set  sufficiently  to  be  removed  from 
the  mould  and  placed  in  a tank  of  water,  where 
it  should  remain  for  seven  days,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  be  tested,  when  it  should  be  capa- 
ble of  resisting  a tensile  strain  of  from  300  lb. 
to  400  lb.  per  square  inch  of  breaking  area. 
This,  though  a universally  adopted  test,  is  in  the 
writer’s  opinion  open  to  objection  on  the  ground 
that  the  cement  is  never  used  in  a similar  manner, 
and  i3  in  point  of  fact  never,  except  in  rare 
instances,  subject  to  the  strain  of  direct  tension, 
though  as  a comparison  between  the  strength  of 
different  cements  it  may  be  of  nse ; still  he 
thinks  that  some  other  test  should  be  adopted 
which  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  cement  is  ultimately  to  be 
used. 

Expansion. — This  defect,  due  to  the  cement 
being  too  hot,  may  be  traced  to  various  causes. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  most  frequently  in  very 
heavy  cements,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing 
in  their  original  crude  form  a larger  proportion 
of  lime,  which  does  not  get  thoroughly  done 
away  with  in  the  process  of  burning  in  the  kilns, 
consequently  there  remain  small  particles  un- 
slaked, which  slake  when  the  cement  is  ganged 
with  the  water  for  use  ; these  eventually  blow  in 
the  work,  causing  a general  expansion.  An 
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under-burned  cement,  or  one  that  is  used  too 
soon  after  it  has  left  the  mill  and  before  it 
has  had  time  to  cool,  will  show  the  same 
defect.  The  mo3t  simple  test  to  detect  expan- 
sion in  a cement  is  by  making  small  pats  with 
a trowel,  about  3 in.  or  4 in.  square,  and 
placing  them  in  water  when  set  sufficiently, 
where  they  should  remain  a few  days.  The 
cement  if  good  will  show  no  alteration  in  form ; 
but  any  oracks  showing  on  the  edges,  or  other 
deviations  from  the  original  shape  of  the  pats, 
indicate  that  the  cement  is  of  this  expansive 
nature,  and  therefore  not  to  be  trusted.  But 
because  a cement  will  not  stand  this  test,  it  is 
not,  in  all  cases,  to  be  condemned  as  useless,  as 
its  expansive  or  blowing  property  may  be 
attributable  simply  to  the  cement  being  used  too 
soon  after  leaving  the  mill ; in  which  case  a 
proper  process  of  cooling,  by  laying  it  in  a thin 
layer  on  a dry  floor  for  a short  time  before  using 
it,  will  correct  the  defect. 

Contraction. — This  defect,  due  to  the  oement 
being  over-clayed,  is  so  seldom  met  with  that  it 
is  needless  to  dilate  upon  it,  beyond  saying  that 
it  may  be  detected  by  a similar  test  to  that  for 
•expansion. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  advisa- 
bility of  adopting  continuous  kilns  instead  of 
the  intermittent  ones  mentioned  in  the  paper,  as 
well  as  using  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns  for 
heating  the  drying  floor,  were  considered,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  intermittent  kiln  gave  un- 
doubtedly the  best  result,  though  with  a greater 
cost  of  fuel ; and  that,  except  under  special  con- 
ditions respecting  the  site,  the  waste  heat  from 
the  kilns  could  not  be  advantageously  used  for 
heating  the  drying  floor. 


CHELSEA  SURVEYORSHIP. 

We  understand  that  the  vestry  of  this  parish 
have  appointed  Mr.  G.  H.  Stayten,  C.E.,  the 
borough  surveyor  of  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be 
their  surveyor,  at  a salary  of  500Z.  per  annum. 
There  were  over  thirty  candidates  for  the 
appointment,  including  the  surveyors  of  several 
metropolitan  parishes,  the  borough  surveyors  of 
Ramsgate,  Margate,  Kingston,  &o. 


THE  MARYLEBONE  NEW  PAROCHIAL 
OFFICES. 

A new  block  of  buildings,  consisting  of  a 
Board-room,  and  other  administrative  offices, 
together  with  a Buito  of  offices  for  the  registrar, 
are  about  to  be  erected  for  the  Marylebone  Union, 
on  a plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  the  Maryle- 
bone-road  and  Northumberland-street,  adjoining 
the  workhouse.  The  building  has  three  front- 
ages, the  principal  elevation  being  in  Northum- 
berland-street.  The  structure  externally  is  en- 
tirely in  Portland  Btone  rusticated,  the  three 
frontages  being  in  this  particular  uniform  in 
architectural  design.  The  building  consists  of  one 
Story,  on  tho  ground-floor  only.  The  Northum- 
berland street  frontage  is  117  ft.  in  length,  and 

19  ft.  in  height  to  the  cornice,  the  south  end  of 
the  elevation,  where  the  Board-room  will  be 
situated,  being  carried  to  a height  of  25  ft.,  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  apartment  being  internally 
lofty.  The  central  portion,  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  building,  is  also  canned 
several  feet  higher  than  the  general  face  of  the 
elevation.  This  part  consists  of  a projecting 
porch,  18  ft.  in  width,  with  two  pilasters  and 
columns,  on  either  side,  surmounted  by  apedimeht. 
The  doorway  inside  the  columns  and  pilasters, 
which  is  9 ft.  in  width,  has  also  columns  on  each 
side,  supporting  an  ornamental  carved  arched 
heading.  There  is  a range  of  eight  lofty  arched 
windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  and 
five  on  the  north  side,  with  ornamentally- carved 
columns  and  capitals  between  eaoh  window.  The 
Marylebone-road  frontage  has  a length  of  38  ft., 
with  a separate  entrance  to  the  registrar’s  offices. 
The  west  frontage  is  uniform  in  length  with  the 
east  or  Northumberland-street  elevation,  but  not 
so  elaborate  in  detail. 

The  principal  entrance  leads  into  a vestibule, 
through  which  is  approached  a spacious  hall, 
16  ft.  by  11  ft.  A corridor,  6 ft.  wide  on  eaoh 
side  of  the  hall,  is  carried  the  entire  length  of 
the  building,  leading,  at  the  south  end,  to  the 
general  clerks’  room,  an  apartment  37  ft.  by 

20  ft. ; also  to  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk’s 
assistant,  and  likewise  to  a committee-room  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Board.  The 
Board-room  is  entered  from  the  extreme  end  of 
the  corridor.  It  is  a commodious  apartment,' 


44  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft.  in  width,  and  is  nearly 
20  ft.  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  It 
will  be  ornamentally  finished  and  decorated,  the 
walls  being  divided  into  panels,  with  moulded 
columns  between  each  panel,  and  surmounted  by 
arches.  The  ceiling  will  also  be  divided  into 
panels,  and  finished  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
mural  decorations.  The  whole  of  the  fittings 
and  furniture  of  tho  Board-room  will  be  in 
mahogany.  There  is  a cloak-room,  immediately 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  Board- room, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  members.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  building,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  corridor,  there  is  a waiting-room,  and  ad- 
joining it  is  the  office  of  the  chief  clerk.  The 
registrar’s  offices  are  altogether  distinct  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  interior,  being  situated 
in  that  part  of  the  building  fronting  the  Mary- 
lebone-road, from  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  there  is  a separate  entrance  to  them. 
They  contain  the  general  office  for  registration 
purposes,  a large  apartment,  25  ft.  by  13  ft., 
together  with  the  registrar’s  clerks’  office,  and  a 
strong-room. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Snell  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W. 
Crockett  the  builder;  the  amount  of  his  con- 
tract (which  does  not  include  fittings)  being 
5.900Z. 


A PLEASED  EMPLOYER. 

Messrs.  George  Trollope  & Sons  have  re- 
cently completed  the  restoration  of  a mansion, — 
Fairlawn,  near  Tonbridge, — for  Mr.  Edward 
Cazalet,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Mann  & 
Saunders,  architects.  At  a cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds,  the  contractors  may  be  said  to 
have  rebuilt  Fairlawn,  which  is  now  a mansion 
of  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture.  The 
saloon  which  leads  to  the  principal  staircase  is 
elaborately  decorated,  and  leading  from  that  is 
the  billiard-room,  appropriately  furnished  and 
decorated.  From  the  staircase  the  hall  leads 
to  the  drawing-rooms,  large  and  small,  and 
the  library.  In  the  large  oval  panel  of  the 
ceiling  in  the  drawing-rooms,  the  genii  of  the 
four  seasons,  link  themselves  into  a chain  by 
their  fruits  and  flowers  under  a cloud-flecked 
sky.  Above  each  of  the  doors  are  subjects  of 
amorini,  painted  on  a gold  ground,  whilst  the 
smaller  caramei  in  the  panels  of  the  doors 
beneath  bear  reference  to  the  subjects  under 
which  they  are  placed.  In  the  dining-room  is 
some  fine  old  wood  carving,  rescued  from  the 
paint  by  which  it  was  imbedded,  and  the  deco- 
rations are  elaborate. 

The  point  we  have  to  speak  of,  however,  is 
this  : that  Mr.  Cazalet,  when  all  was  done  and 
the  accounts  paid,  was  so  well  pleased  that  on 
his  return  from, abroad  he  instructed  Messrs. 
Trollope  to  provide  a dinner  for  the  men.  This 
took  place  at  the  “ Criterion,”  on  Saturday  in 
last  week,  when  about  250  dined  in  the  great 
dining-saloon,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  R.  L. 
Trollope,  the  member  of  the  firm  who  con- 
ducted the  work.  The  vioe-chairs  were  occupied 
by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  and 
everything  went  off  most  agreeably. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF 
WORKS. 

MR.  GOOD’S  CASE. 

The  matter,  so  far  as  Mr.  Good’s  observations 
on  the  committee  are  concerned,  ended  as  we 
concluded  it  would.  At  the  meeting  last  week, 
a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Good. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Cook  then  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — “ That  Mr.  Good,  district  surveyor 
of  Bow  and  Poplar,  having,  on  Friday  last,  stated 
to  the  Board  his  willingness  to  withdraw,  uncon- 
ditionally, all  such  expressions  as  reflect  upon 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee  as  wore  contained  in  the  letter  which 
he  had  addressed  to  them  with  regard  to  his 
proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  houses  which 
fell  in  Addington-road,  Bow,  tho  resolution 
passed  by  the  Board  on  the  22nd  ult.,  directing 
that  Mr.  Good  be  called  before  the  Board,  and 
reprimanded  by  the  chairman,  for  having  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  a letter  reflecting  upon  the 
Building  Act  Committee  and  their  chairman,  be 
rescinded.” 

Mr.  Fowler,  chairman  of  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  seconded  the  motion,  which,  on  being 
put,  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  now  remains  for  the  Board  to  withdraw 
their  assertion  that  Mr.  Good  had  not  done  his 
duty. 


THE  “ QUARTERLY  REVIEW”  AND 
SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

Sir, — Sir  Gilbert  Scott  in  his  reply  evades  the 
point  at  issue,  and  has  left  his  curious  mis- 
statement uncorrected  and  unjustified.  In  his 
speech  at  the  Architects’  Institute,  he  imputed 
to  the  “Quarterly  Reviewer”  a ridiculous,  and, 
elsewhere  probably,  an  incredible,  mistake  about 
the  date  and  the  designer  of  the  altar-screen  at 
Westminster,  which  screen  was  not  in  any  way 
referred  to  in  the  Review,  and  which,  moreover, 
was,  as  every  school-girl  knows,  originally 
designed  and  made  400  years  ago. 

Instead  of  candidly  retracting  his  assertion 
that  I “ thought  he  had  designed  ” tho  screen, 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  would  raise  some  now  discus- 
sion on  the  notice  of  the  reredos  at  the  Abbey. 

As  to  this  matter,  the  suggestion  in  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott’s  reply,  “ that  the  object  designated 
by  the  Reviewer  as  the  reredos,  and  by  the  Pre- 
sident as  the  altar -screen,  is  one  and  the  same,” 
is  palpably  absurd.  The  altar-screen,  an  object 
perfectly  well  known  by  sight  and  name,  extends 
entirely  across  the  east  end  of  the  choir;  the  reredos 
or  retabulum  was  not  a screen,  but  a mosaic 
picture,  with  a temporary  sketch  enframing  it, 
plaoed,  as  its  name  denotes,  immediately  behind 
the  altar-ZahZe ; and  it  was  thus  referred  to  : — 
“ The  choir-screen  ” (at  tho  west  end  of  the 
choir),  “reredos,  pulpit,  and  communion-table, 
are  particularly  weak  and  jejune  specimens 
of  the  dull  clerkmanship  that  architects  of 
eminence  live  to  supply.”  Here  is  no  mention 
of  the  altar-screen,  nor  of  the  Reviewer’s 
“thought”  of  its  designer,  nor  of  Sir  G.  Scott, 
nor  of  his  designing  any  of  these  “ objects.” 
They  are  described  as  specimens  of  “clerkman- 
ship,” not  of  design,  which  is  a greatly  different 
thing,  and  are  said  to  be  " supplied  by  architects 
of  eminence”  (in  the  plural),  not  by  any  indi- 
vidual. There  is,  in  fact,  no  personal  reference 
whatever.  The  choir-screen  was  supposed  to 
have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Blore,  an  architect  of 
eminence,  and  the  communion-table  by  another 
gentleman  of  the  same  class,  whose  name  could 
not  have  added  any  value  to  a purely  architec- 
tural and  impersonal  discuseion.  As  to  the  reredos 
or  retabulum,  that  new  “ object  ” seemed  to  be 
considerably  above,  just  as  the  pulpit  was  below. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  accustomed  line  of  manu- 
facture, and  w’as  not,  even  in  “thought”  attri- 
buted to  him.  The  individual  purveyors  of  these 
ecclesiastical  “objects”  are  not  so  well  known 
as  they  may  possibly  suppose,  or  as  in  fact  they 
well  deserve  to  be. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  could  therefore  “ find  out  ” 
nothing  of  the  writer’s  “thought”  about  the 
possible  designer  of  the  reredos  or  the  altar- 
screen  from  any  individual  or  nominal  or  even 
mental  reference.  The  short  description  of  the 
“ object”  is  the  only  thing  remaining  that  could 
possibly  have  led  “ the  President  ” astray.  Yet 
it  would  seem  incredible  and  strange  that  when 
a monument  is  said  to  be  “ particularly  dull, 
weak,  and  jejune,”  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  should  by 
this  fact  alone  " find  out  ” that  he  is  “ thought 
to  have  designed  it.” 

The  Quarterly  Reviewer. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DISS. 

On  the  29th  ult.,  Major  Hector  Tullocb, 
Government  Inspector,  visited  Dies,  for  the 
purpose  of  sanctioning  the  loan  of  1,000Z.  for 
works  of  sewerage. 

The  Inspector,  in  taking  his  position,  applied 
for  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  the 
work  which  had  been  carried  out.  Plans  and 
certain  specifications  were  submitted,  but  no 
estimates,  of  which  he  complained,  and  said 
there  was  nothing  to  show  the  depth  of  excava- 
tion, length  of  drainage,  or  anything  to  guide 
him  as  to  whether  tho  work  had  been  fairly 
done  or  not ; it  might  be  very  cheap  or  very  dear. 

The  Surveyor  replied  that  it  was  not  customary 
for  him  to  furnish  estimates,  as  the  contractors 
worked  them  out  themselves.  He  recommended 
the  Board  to  accept  the  contract  of  Mr.  Dennis, 
who  executed  the  work,  because  he  considered 
it  very  fair. 

The  Inspector  said  he  could  not,  with  the 
particulars  furnished  him,  recommend  Govern- 
ment to  lend  the  money.  He  would  visit  the 
town  on  a future  day,  the  time  of  which  should 
be  advertised,  so  that  the  ratepayers  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  if  they  pleased. 

After  the  meeting,  Major  Tulloch  inspected 
the  filters  and  tanks  which  have  recently  been 
constructed  to  receive  the  sewage,  and  pro- 
nounced the  filters  perfectly  useless,  as  the 
soluble  matter  went  into  the  river. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  LONDON. 

Another  school  has  been  opened  by  the 
Board  during  the  past  week.  It  is  situated 
in  Great  Tower-street,  Seven  Dials,  and  forms  a 
handsome  block  of  bnildiDgs ; a double  arcade 
in  the  front  elevation,  and  the  central  turret 
being  treated  in  an  effective  manner.  It 
contains  four  stories,  with  an  extensive  base- 
ment under,  which  is  shut  off  entirely  from 
the  schools.  The  ground-floor  forms  a large 
covered  play-ground,  and  contains  the  com- 
mittee-room and  various  approaches.  The  in- 
fants are  placed  on  the  first,  girls  on  the  second, 
and  boys  on  the  top  floor,  each  having  a school 
and  three  class-rooms,  with  cloak-rooms,  and 
sanitary  conveniences  plaoed  in  the  turret,  and 
on  half-space  landings.  The  number  of  children 
will  be  780,  and  the  cost  of  building  8,775 Z.,  the 
contractor  being  Mr.  John  High,  of  Lower 
Clapton.  The  total  cost  per  head,  including 
purchase  of  land,  &c.,  was  291.  18s.  Id.  The 
clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  Tester.  The  building 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of  the  Board 
architect,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson.  The  cost  was 
larger  than  usual,  partly  because  the  school  is 
raised  on  arches,  so  as  to  afford  a covered  play- 
ground, and  that  a range  of  vaults  had  to  be 
constructed  underneath. 

Deptford.  — The  school  in  Duke-street,  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  was  built  from  the  design  of 
the  Board  architect ; Mr.  Hobson  was  the  con- 
tractor, not  the  architect. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Huddersfield.  — The  new  Board  Schools 
erected  for  the  Huddersfield  School  Board  at 
Oaks,  Lindley,  and  opened  on  the  11th  ult., 
present  a college-like  appearance.  The  ground, 
containing  8,385  square  yards,  was  purchased  by 
the  Board  for  2,2051.  18s.  6d.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  856  children.  The  style  may  be 
classed  as  domestic  Gothic,  freely  treated.  The 
elevation  of  the  facade  is  120  ft.  long.  All  the 
Bohool  buildingB  are  one  story  in  height,  above 
ground.  Twenty-one  feet  from  the  dexter  side, 
and  adjoining  the  lavatory,  is  the  clock  and 
tower  entrance.  The  tower  is  70  ft.  high  to  top 
of  finial,  and  11  ft.  square.  The  lower  part  of 
the  tower  porch  is  architecturally  treated,  having 
chamfered,  sunk,  and  moulded  jambs,  with 
quoined  buttress  pilasters  on  the  face  of  each 
angle.  These  are  in  three  stages.  The  central 
one  is  wrought  into  a trefoil  sunk  gablet  and  roll 
mouldings.  Elliptical  pointed  arches  span  the 
jambs,  which  have  arched  drip-stone  mouldings 
and  boss  terminations.  The  next  stage  of  the 
tower  is  built  of  solid  ashlar  masonry.  On 
three  sides  there  is  a three-light  trefoil  arched 
window.  The  third  stage  contains  the  clock,  with 
four  dials  and  bell,  costing  92 1.  10s.  Upon  the  bed 
ofashlararefixedstrongangle  timber  framed  bind- 
ings, 2-1  ft.  high,  cross-braced,  tied  and  bolted  to 
the  solid  work  of  the  lower  stage  of  the^tower.  A 
panelled  chamfered  wood  framing,  filled  with 
diagonal  Y-jointed  boarding  and  blocks  to  receive 
the  gutters,  forms  an  outer  base  for  the  spire 
roof,  which  is  covered  with  Westmoreland  slate  ; 
and  the  whole  is  topped  by  a wrought-iron  finial, 
indicating  the  four  cardinal  points.  A cottage 
is  built  within  the  grounds.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  have  been  designed  and  superintended 
by  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  of  Leeds  and  Hudders- 
field, architect.  The  contractors  for  the  works 
were  Masonry,  Messrs.  Dyson  Bros.,  Lindley, 
4,4891. ; joiner’s  work,  Mr.  James  Christie,  Hud- 
dersfield, 1,5191. ; plumber  and  glazier,  Messrs. 
Taylor  & Co.,  Huddersfield,  3591. ; plasterers, 
Messrs.  Longbottom  & Sons,  Huddersfield,  1G11. ; 
slaters,  Messrs.  Pycock  & Sons,  Leeds,  5001.; 
ventilation,  Messrs.  Lawton  & Hainsworth, 
Halifax,  1381.  4s. ; painter,  Mr.  W.  T.  Earnshaw, 
Lindley,  951.;  Mr.  James  Brook,  Huddersfield, 
fitted  up  the  warming  apparatus,  the  eaves, 
spouting,  and  other  ironwork,  5371.  The  school 
fittings  were  estimated  to  cost  4001.  The  whole 
of  the  works,  including  site  and  fittings,  will 
cost  11,1421.  ° 

Stoke.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Board 
on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  offices  of  the 
Clerk  (Mr.  W.  W.  Neale),  Hay-lane,  Coventry, 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  Board  Schools 
according  to  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  G. 
Taylor  were  opened  by  the  Chairman  as  follows  : 

Wormwood  £1,-IS8  0 0 

llayward,  jon 1.300  0 0 

Foster 1,500  0 0 

1,360  0 0 

Mayo  1,190  0 0 

Mr.  Mayo’s  tender  was  accepted. 


Bawburgh. — At  a meeting  on  the  5th  inst.  of 
the  Bawburgh  School  Board,  the  following 
tenders  were  received  : — 

Rrad  £1,100  0 0 

Uippprson 1,035  13  « 

Wilkm 978  0 0 

Youngs  975  0 0 

Withers  932  0 0 

Davy  (accepted  conditionally)...  SS3  3 6 

Birmingham. — The  Sites  and  Buildings  Com- 
mittee of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  on 
the  29th  ult.  reported  that  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  schools  in  Smith-street  have  been 
received,  and  recommended  that  the  one  sent  in 
by  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Webb,  amounting  to  8,0601., 
be  accepted.  The  report  was  adopted. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  undermentioned  new  school-houses,  with 
teachers’  residences,  are  proposed  to  be  erected 
in  the  burgh  of  Wick  and  for  the  Landward 
parish,  under  the  Education  Act : — 

At  the  Pulteneytown  Academy,  the  number  of 
children  proposed  to  be  accommodated  is  380,  at 
a cost  of  400Z. 

To  the  South  Burgh  School  two  wings  will  be 
added.  The  area  is  calculated  for  260  pupils, 
the  extra  space  giving  three  class-rooms,  two  of 
which  are  19  ft.  by  18  ft.  each;  the  “infant 
school  ” being  38  ft.  by  16  ft.  The  ground, 
including  school  and  separate  playgrounds,  occu- 
pies half  an  acre.  The  estimated  cost  is  SOOZ. 

The  Burgh  School  is  designed  for  300  children, 
and  is  situated  at  Whitehouse'.  The  plan  em- 
braces a Gothic  structure,  having  a front  eleva- 
tion, with  a Gothio  window  and  bell-tower.  This 
building  consists  of  a square  block  iu  front, 
with  two  end  wings  receding  to  the  back.  The 
internal  arrangements  embrace  a large  mixed 
school,  67  ft.  by  18  ft.  broad,  and  16  ft.  6 in. 
high.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,500Z. 

The  Landward  Schools  of  Bilbster,  Tannach, 
Stirkoke,  and  Whaligoe,  are  designed  for  80 
pupils.  The  dimensions  of  each  of  these  schools 
are  somewhat  similar,  and  the  estimated  cost 
averages  1,000Z.  each,  including  the  teachers’ 
houses. 

The  Kilmster  School,  which  will  occupy  half 
an  acre  of  ground,  is  designed  for  160  pupils.  The 
mixed  school  is  47  ft.  by  18  ft. ; the  infant  school, 
20  ft.  by  17  ft. ; and  two  smaller  rooms,  12  ft. 
by  15  ft.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  school  and 
teacher’s  residence  is  1,4S0Z. 

The  Thrumster  School  is  similar  in  form  to  the 
Kilmster  one.  It  is  designed  for  200  children, 
and  has  a mixed  school,  two  class-rooms,  an 
infant  school,  and  teacher’s  residence.  The  cost 
will  be  about  1,500Z. 

An  addition  of  a wing  will  be  made  to  Staxigoe 
School,  giving  a room  34  ft.  by  17  ft.,  available 
for  120  pupils.  The  estimated  expense  is  about 
600Z.  The  old  society  house  will  be  converted 
into  a teacher’s  residence. 

I11  the  plan  of  the_  West  Banks  School  the 
arrangement  is  for  350  children,  with  teachers’ 
residences.  Exclusive  of  the  infants’  school 
there  are  four  class-rooms,  the  largest  73  ft.  by 
13  ft. ; the  infants’  school-room  is  33  ft.  by  25  ft. 

6 in. ; and  a teacher’s  residence.  The  ground 
occupied  is  half  an  acre.  The  estimated  cost  is 
about  2,000Z. 

Mr.  Brims,. the  architect,  has  at  present  in 
hand,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  at  Reiss,  two 
schools,  at  a cost  of  1,700Z. ; at  Canisby  (addi- 
tions), 550Z. ; at  Watten,  1,750Z. : and  at  Bower 
1,000Z. 

The  Dundee  School  Board  have  also  the  follow- 
ing buildings  either  in  progress  or  about  to  be 
commenced : — 

The  Ancrum-road  School,  which  is  intended  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  Lochee,  is  Bituated 
in  a plot  of  ground  bounded  by  Ancrum-road  on 
the  south,  and  Gibb’s-lane  (leading  to  Lochee) 
on  the  east  and  north,  and  measures  1 acre 
26  poles  in  extent.  In  plan  the  building,  which 
is  Gothic  in  style,  is  almost  that  of  a double  I, 
and  is  divided  into  two  departments— junior  and 
senior.  The  principal  elevation  fronts  Ancrum- 
road,  and  is  relieved  by  two  projecting  gables, 
each  having  a spacious  three-light  window,  with 
moulding  on  edge  of  stylobate  and  segment  heads, 
over  which  label  mouldings,  springing  from 
moulded  pendants  or  drops,  are  carried.  The 
portion  between  the  two  gables  is  filled  in  with 
four  large  windows,  having  moulded  edges  and 
cusped  corners  at  the  tops.  The  wallheads  are 
finished  with  a corbel  course,  on  the  top  of  which 
runs  a plain  plinth  surmounted  with  a moulded 
roan,  which  forms  a moulded  coping  or  cornice. 
The  accepted  tenders,  exclusive  of  cost  of 
heating  and  furniture,  amount  to  3,353Z. 


The  site  of  the  school  at  Dndhope,  at  the  top 
of  Sfc.  Mary.street,  consists  of  122  poles,  exclu- 
sive of  streets.  In  plan  this  school  is  a repro- 
duction of  that  of  Ancrum-road,  while  the 
elevations  are  also  much  the  same,  with  the 
exception  that  the  details  are  of  a slightly 
plainer  description.  The  accepted  tenders  for 
this  school,  which  include  enclosing  wall  round 
the  whole  four  sides  of  the  site,  amount  to 
3,924Z.  11s.  9d. 

The  3ite  for  the  Hill-street  School  is  at  the  top 
of  Hilltown,  and  in  extent  consists  of  77  poles. 
In  plan  this  school  is  also  a representation  of 
those  for  Ancrum-road  and  Dudhope,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  treatment  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  senior  department  fronting  Strath, 
martine-road,  which  consists  of  one  projecting 
gable  in  which  is  a large  triple  window,  with 
cusped  heads  and  label  mouldings  over ; an 
ornamental  iron  finial  forming  the  termination 
of  the  apex  of  the  gable.  A small  gable  is 
thrown  over  the  oentral  portion  of  this  front,  in 
which  is  also  placed  a three-light  window,  thus 
breaking  up  what  might  otherwise  have  been  a 
monotonous  straight  line.  The  amount  of  the 
accepted  tenders  for  this  building,  including  the 
cost  of  enclosing  the  walls  round  the  entire  site, 
is  3,523Z.16s.  Each  school  affords  accommodation 
for  529  scholars. 

At  the  Brown-street  School  extensive  altci’a- 
tions  and  additions  have  been  made.  The 
principal  addition  is  a large  wing  projecting 
from  the  central  portion  of  the  old  school.  The 
ground-floor  consists  of  a room,  38  ft.  by  24  ft. 
6 in.,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  which  is  the 
new  entrance-porch,  from  which  access  is  gained 
to  the  old  and  new  school-rooms,  and  to  a 
retiring-room  for  the  master.  The  additions 
and  alterations  will  accommodate  250  additional 
scholars,  and  the  cost  of  the  work  when 
completed  will  bo  about  1,320Z. 

Hawkhill  School  is  the  first  new  two-story 
school  proposed  to  be  erected  by  the  Board.  The 
site  is  at  the  corner  of  Hawkhill  and  Peddie 
streets,  and  is  in  extent  about  71  poles.  The 
plan  of  the  school  consists  of  two  wings,  extend- 
ing north  and  south,  having  commodious  class- 
rooms, lavatories,  retiring-rooms  for  master  and 
mistress,  and  separate  stairs  for  boys  and  girls. 
When  finished,  the  buildings  will  accommodate 
760  pnpils.  The  cost  of  carrying  out  the  work 
will  be  about  5,745Z.  18s. 

The  Female  Model  Lodging-house  in  King- 
street  having  been  purchased  by  the  Board, 
extensive  alterations  aud  improvements  are 
proposed  to  render  it  a commodious  school.  The 
site  is  in  extent  about  50  poles.  The  plans  of 
the  contemplated  improvements  are  in  an 
advanced  state,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
works  will  be  shortly  commenced.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  alterations  is  1,100Z. . 

At  the  Balfour-street  school  new  offices  have 
been  added,  and  retiring-rooms  for  the  master 
and  mistress.  The  walls  of  the  schoolrooms 
have  been  painted  in  oil,  with  stencil  designs 
running  along  the  top  of  wall  linings  and  under 
the  plaster  cornices,  and  the  woodwork  grained 
in  imitation  oak.  The  cost  of  the  new  buildings 
will  amount  to  about  6Z.  16s.  per  scholar. 

The  plans  for  the  above  schools  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  David  MacLaren,  of  Messrs.  Ireland 
& MacLaren,  architects,  Murrygate,  Dundee  ; and 
the  works  are  being  carried  out  under  his 
superintendence.  Mr.  MacLaren  has  also  been 
commissioned  to  erect  school  buildings  for  the 
Boards  of  Brechin  and  Kinnell  on  the  basis  of 
the  Dundee  plans. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  Stafford.  — Mr. 

W.  E.  Clendinnen,  medical  officer,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  town  council,  on  the  5th  inst., 
reported  that  in  a house-to-house  visitation  he 
found  a “ wretched  state  of  things.  The  ashpits 
were  in  many  instances  full  to  overflowing,  and 
the  inspector  informed  him  the  work  was  so 
much  in  arrear  that  this  state  of  things  would 
have  to  remain  for  some  time.  I found,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  the  pnmp  and  the 
closet  in  close  proximity,  and  I firmly  believe 
that  to  this  fact  is  due  the  great  impurity  of  the 
water,  and  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  effect  a 
sufficient  improvement  in  the  water,  so  that  it 
will  be  pronounced  good  and  wholesome.’’  To 
stop  the  continual  percolations  from  these 
sources  of  impurity,  the  town  council  have 
been  strongly  recommended  to  at  once  adopt  the 
Rochdale  system  of  tub  removal,  or  the  cinder- 
sifting system,  or  both;  to  establish  a depot; 
and  to  organise  the  proper  machinery  for  suc- 
cessfully carrying  the  system  into  effect. 
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CHINA,  AND  ITS  ARTISTIC 
CAPABILITIES. 

It  has  been  observed  by  De  Quincy,  that  a 
BOrt  of  magic  charm  lies  in  the  mere  names  of 
all  world  lamous  things,  as  in  the  names  of  the 
rivers  of  the  world, — the  Ganges  or  the  Eu- 
phrates ! They  ring  in  the  world’s  ear,  and  take 
us  into  the  past  of  things,  wherein  distance  and 
remoteness  do  so  much.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
surely  fully  exemplified  in  the  more  simple 
phrase,  Celestial  Empire,  in  the  name  of  “ Child 
of  the  Ocean,”  the  river  Yang-tse-Kiang, — 
Nankin  city,  and  a host  of  others  appertaining 
to  that,  even  now,  mysterious  empire.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  in  the  world  there 
exists  a place  more  enigmatical  than  China,  or 
one  more  difficult  to  “account”  for.  It  is  not 
in  a savage  state,  nor  is  it  in  what  is  here  called 
in  this  Western  world,  a civilised  state,  vague  as 
that  term  is,  and  of  such  uncertain  signification. 
We  suppose  that  it  must  be  classed  with  the 
Eastern  nations  generally,  and  come  under  the 
term  “ barbaric.”  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of 
its  two  states,  its  old  or  its  modern  condition,  is 
the  most  to  be  wondered  at.  Its  history  would 
seem  to  date  from  a time  far  beyond,  not  only 
human  record,  but  human  memory,  and  to  be 
ohanged  in  essentials  but  little;  a country, 
indeed,  without  what  is  here  called  “ progress.” 
It  is  in  reality  unique  in  very  many  ways,  is  this 
antique  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  attention  likely 
to  be  given  to  it,  consequent  on  the  death  of  its 
youthful  emperor,  may  make  a few  remarks  on 
it,  and  on  the  special  art  which  it  has  always 
and  does  now  produce  welcome,  at  present.  Very 
much  might  be  said  on  bo  vast  a theme,  but  a 
few  thoughts  only,  however  few,  may  be  better 
than  nothing. 

We  do  not  dare  to  speculate  on  that  strange 
fact, — the  primitive  isolation  of  the  old  empires 
of  the  world.  Time  must  have  been  when  this 
vast  extent  of  the  earth’s  surface  was  unoccu- 
pied, and  when  first  occupied,  however  sparely, 
its  people  must  have  migrated  from  a probably 
distant  source.  How  did  the  language,  so  dis- 
tinct from  others,  come  into  being,  and  how  did 
the  peculiar  art  of  China  first  come  into  exist- 
ence, and  how  grow  up  ? But  speculation  here 
would  seem  to  be  all  but  vain.  We  have  nothing 
to  go  by ; but  of  the  actual  and  present  state  of 
China  we  may  indulge  in  a thought  or  two,  and, 
may  be,  speculate  on  its  future.  Its  art  and  its 
architecture  are  alike  unique  and  original,  and 
the  creation  of  the  mental  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
Chinese  man.  We  may  fairly  determine  that  it 
is  original  and  unborrowed,  and  that  it  is  much 
the  same  as  going  to  the  very  source  of  art,  to 
study  attentively  so  really  genuine  a specimen 
of  pure  and  unadulterated  art,  and  to  compare 
it  mentally  with  an  equally  pure  example  of,  say, 
Greek  art.  Greek  art,  as  wo  all  know,  is  with- 
out rival,  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
most  highly  civilised  and  enlightened  modern 
man,  have  been  taxed  in  vain  to  reproduce  it, 
and,  if  possible,  to  copy  it.  It  is  unique  and 
per  se,  but  not  more  so  than  that  of  the  Chinese 
art,  whatever  rank  that  may  hold  in  the  scale  of 
art ; and  the  questions  then  come, — Are  Chinese 
art,  and  architecture,  and  painting,  and  the 
forms  peculiar  to  Chinese  work,  worth  preserving 
by  the  world,  or  would  it  be  better  to  supplant 
them,  if  that  be  possible,  by  other  art,  and  then 
granting  the  inherent  merits,  whatever  they  may 
be,  of  Chinese  art,  is  anything  to  be  got  out  of  it? 
Can  English  art  be  benefited  by  it  in  any  way, 
and  how  so  ? Is  it  to  be  looked  at  merely  ? 

In  any  endeavour  to  analyse  the  art  and  archi- 
tecture of  China,  whether  of  the  past  or  present, 
it  must  needs  be  confessed  that  we  are  sadly  at 
a loss  for  sufficient  bond  fide  evidence.  We  do 
not  here  mean  that  there  is  not  enough  of 
Chinese  art-works  to  be  found  scattered  about, 
but  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  specimens  of 
it  are  of  very  inferior  value  indeed.  They  are, 
if  truth  must  be  told,  almost  always  “manu- 
factured ” art, — the  results,  as  so  much  of  art  is 
here,  of  the  system  of  art-manufacture.  The 
Chinese  are  a quick-witted  and  imitative  people, 
and  very  soon  spy  out — Cobden  used  to  say, 
quicker  than  almost  any  people  in  the  world — 
a new  trade  opening,  and  a new  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. They  soon  found  out,  too,  what  it  is  that 
the  “ foreigner  ” will  be  satisfied  with ; and  the 
result  is,  and  this  is  a fact  not  everywhere 
known,  that  there  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
Chinese  manufactory  expressly  for  the  European 
and  American  markets.  We  have  taken  some 
little  pains  at  divers  times  to  come  at  this,  and 
have  gone  through  a considerable  quantity  of 
Chinese  imported  “ goods,”  in  the  hope  of  get- 


ting at  last  at  some  genuine  Chinese  work,  by 
the  hand  of  the  Chinese  artist-workman,  and 
made  for  his  own  country,  and  not  for  export. 
Of  course,  there  is  in  Chinese  work,  as  in  all 
other  work,  an  infinite  difference  in  different 
specimens  of  it,  consequent  on  the  individualities, 
and  skill,  and  power  of  each  artist-workman. 
But  we  are  here  speaking  specially  of  the  bond 
fide  character  of  the  work,  and  of  the  absence  in 
it  of  the  special  art-manufacturing  processes. 
We  wish  we  could  make  this  quite  plain  and 
evident.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  so  without  the 
power  of  referring  to  a special  collection ; but 
yet,  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  a little  maybe 
done. 

We  have  before  us  a specimen — and  there  are 
a few  at  South  Kensington — of  so-called  Nankin 
ware,  by  a native  artist,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  object  more  thoroughly  characteristic 
or  instructive  in  all  ways.  It,  like  many  others 
occasionally  seen  in  collections,  is  not  perfect 
work,  but  it  is  Chinese,  and  that  is  the  first 
thing  needed ; and  then  it  is  not  a work  of  mere 
manufacture,  but  the  work  of  the  draughtsman 
himself,  from  first  to  last.  The  “ dragon  ” form 
stretches  across  in  quaint  fashion  the  whole  of 
the  plate,  and  the  tail  is  to  be  found  at  the 
back  of  it ; the  mere  turning  of  the  plate  not 
having  in  the  least  degree  confused  the  mind  or 
the  hand  of  the  executive  artist.  It  is  wholly 
executed  in  the  well-known,  though  so  apparently 
impossible  to  imitate,  “ dark  blue,”  on  a dull 
white  ground.  It  evidences  that  skill  in 
draughtsmanship  and  in  dragon-drawing  is  not 
confined  to  those  who  have  received  Academy 
teaching.  We  cite  it  to  show  how  universal  is 
the  power  of  rendering  forms,  and  of  invention, 
and  how  great  is,  and  must  needs  be,  the  interest 
to  be  found  in  original  specimens  of  this  drawing, 
and  painting,  and  inventive  power.  It  is  not 
confined  to  one  special  race,  or  country,  or  time, 
but  it  is  a common  human  gift.  All  countries 
are  capable  more  or  less  perfectly  of  producing 
such  for  themselves ; and  it  is  of  surpassing 
interest  when  you  do  come  across  fair  and 
honest  specimens  of  them.  Chinese  art  is 
most  surely  second  to  none  in  point  of  in- 
dividuality of  interest  and  character,  and  it  may 
well  be  a question  worthy  the  attention  of  tho 
powers  that  be,  whether  or  no,  the  “impro- 
gressive  trade  ” of  China,  might  not  be  best  stimu- 
lated by  a little  more  attention  to  the  importa- 
tion of  the  bond  fide  and  true  native  art  of  it  for 
beauty  and  instruction’s  sake.  It  is  worth  State 
attention  juBt  now. 

We  may  here  again  remind  the  reader  that 
there  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  a 
collection  of  Chinese  art  well  worth  attentive 
looking  at,  but  still  requiring  some  caro  while 
doing  bo,  for  it  is  of  a very  mixed  character.  It 
is  yet  a desideratum,  a bond  fide  collection  of 
Chinese  art,  if  it  be  only  of  ceramic  art.  It 
would  do  much,  and  be  most  instructive,  and 
might  even  with  some  raise  a doubt  in  the  mind 
as  to  how  far  the  Chinaman  is  to  be  “ improved  ” 
artistically  by  European  or  Western,  to  adopt 
that  expressive  word,  teaching  and  art  influences. 
Surely  there  is  a special  value  in  each  such 
individualised  nationality  in  art  and  in  its  archi- 
tecture as  in  anything  else.  The  architecture 
and  the  buildings  of  China,  so  peculiar  to  it, 
must  needs  suit  it,  and  the  “ornament”  on 
them  expresses  the  peculiar  artistic  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  Celestial  Empire  people.  It  is 
all  emphatically  and  peculiarly  Chinese.  Would 
it  not  be  a loss  to  the  world,  we  may  ask,  to 
lose  this  art  of  the  Chinese  in  a foreign  and  but 
ill-understood  and  unfelt  art  ? Is  there  not,  then, 
in  the  future  some  better  plan  of  affording  help 
to  the  Chinese  than  that  of  Westernising  them, 
and,  in  a measure  compelling  them  to  do  things 
in  a way  foreign  to  what  they  can,  and  do,  do 
so  well  as  it  is  for  themselves  ? As  far  as  utility 
and  “ form  ” go,  this  becomes  the  more  certain 
the  further  and  deeper  we  look  into  matters 
Chinese. 

And  here,  indeed,  it  is  that  we  may  well  go  to 
them,  as  indeed  we  do,  rather  than  they  come  to 
us  for  instruction.  It  is  impossible  to  even 
glance  at  a genuine  Chinese  coloured  object,  be  it 
what  it  may,  without  perceiving  at  a glanoe  the 
power  of  the  Chinese  mind  over  the  arrange- 
ment, and  selection,  and  harmonising  of  colours. 
It  seems  instinctive  this  faculty  for  colour,  in 
them,  as  in  most  of  the  Eastern  races  of  men. 
Has  the  almost  constant  sunlight  anything  to  do 
with  it,  or  is  the  great  luminary  here  an  actual 
workman  ? It  matters  but  little  what  the  object 
is,  or  what  the  size  of  it,  or  what  the  material, 
or  what  the  tone  of  the  colours.  All  blends 
together,  and  harmonises.  However  bright  and 


purely  primitive  they  may  be,  there  is  no  vul- 
garity— a not  little  expressive  word  here, — no 
mere  daubing  of  red  and  yellow.  The  tones  and 
judicious  quantities  of  the  coloured  glass  of  the 
middle  ages  seem  to  be  in  process  of  aotual 
working  out,  and  a fan  or  a coloured  lantern 
may  display  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  with- 
out it  being  possible  for  even  the  most  fastidious 
to  charge  their  workmanship,  either  with  rough- 
ness, vulgarity,  or  coarseness.  It  is  wonderful 
to  note  how  the  brightest  of  colours  may  be 
made  to  harmonise  and  blend  together,  and  in 
the  Chinese  dresses  and  costume  generally  may 
be  seen  really  marvels  of  colour  combinations, 
hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Indeed,  these 
things  struck  the  minds  of  the  great  Venetian 
travellers  themselves,  used,  as  they  must  have 
been,  to  marvels  in  the  way  of  coloured  costume 
and  things  full  of  colour.  And  be  it  observed, 
that  this  fine  colour  instinct  finds  opportunities 
for  display  on  all  hands,  and  everywhere,  and 
not  in  painting  only.  Here,  as  we  know,  the 
word  hardly  applies  in  an  artistic  sense,  except 
when  applied  to  aotual  picture-painting,  while  in 
old  Venice  and  in  modern  Nankin  it  must  have 
applied,  and  must  now  apply,  to  actualities,  and 
the  open  street  shows.  We  might  go  on  and  say 
a good  deal  even  as  evidence  goes,  on  the  gold 
and  silver  tinsel  work  of  China,  embroidery, 
filagree  work,  metal-chasing,  glass-blowing,  and 
ivory  carving,  in  which  really  marvellous  feats 
of  art-workmanship  are  accomplished,  but  we 
must  take  other  opportunities. 

Much  more  indeed  might  be  said  on  all  hands 
here,  for  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  curiosity 
of  the  outer  world  has  as  yet  done  more  than 
penetrated  the  superficial  crust  of  this  vast 
empire,  for  every  now  and  then  there  is  flashed 
to  us  some  fresh  marvel  from  Cathay.  We  seem 
to  be  able  not  only  to  penetrate  there  farther 
and  farther  into  remote  spots  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face, but  into  that  of  time  itself,  for  things  that 
are  here  looked  on  as  quite  recent  and  purely  of 
Western  and  civilised  invention  and  discovery, 
are  found  in  China  to  be  as  old  as  the  very  hills 
themselves.  All  sorts  of  inventions,  we  are  told, 
and  discoveries  too,  claimed  to-day  as  the  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  of  our  own  race  in 
Europe  and  America,  were  indeed  made  in 
Cathay  forty  long  centuries  ago  ! They  may  not 
be  of  quite  so  dreamy  and  marvellous  a charac- 
ter as  those  sought  for  by  Marco  Polo,  and  his 
Venetians,  but  they  are  in  reality  quite  as 
wonderful.  There  are  indeed  vast  problems  to 
be  solved  in  this  oldest  empire  of  the  world 
with  its  third  of  population  of  the  world  to  fill  it, 
to  keep  it,  and  to  delve  it.  It  is  a marvellous 
place  every  way,  and  it  does  seem  a pity  that 
some  such  “ expedition  ” for  discovery  has  not 
been  inaugurated,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  as  has 
been  done  for  the  ice-bound  Polar  regions.  One 
day  this  may  be,  and  when  it  is,  we  would 
hope  that  the  objects  of  it  will  be  scientific, 
and  artistic,  as  well  as  “ trading  ” ; — not  the 
bringing  home  here  specimens  of  “ wares  and 
fabrics,”  bearing  likeness  to  what  we  ourselves 
have;  but  of  things  purely  Chinese,  and  of 
Chinese  invention  and  growth.  What  do  they, 
the  men  of  the  Chinese  Empire  do,  of  themselves, 
and  for  themselves  ? It  is  well  worth  action  as 
well  as  thought,  and  he  must  be  dead  indeed  to 
all  intelligent  curiosity  who  could  pass  without 
wonder  from  one  to  another  of  their  “ hundred  ” 
cities,  all  filled  with  their  multitudinous  and 
motley  crowds ! 


SIR  RICHARD  WALLACE’S  TOWN 
STABLES. 

These  stables,  the  fitting  up  of  which  has 
just  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Musgrave  & Co., 
of  Belfast,  are  situated  at  the  rear  of  Hertford 
House,  Manchester-square. 

The  principal  entrance  opens  on  a range  of 
loose  boxes,  at  right  angles  to  which  on  the  left 
runs  a long  row  of  open  stalls.  The  stables  are 
spacious,  and  the  colour  throughout  is  harmonious, 
which  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  use  of 
Indian  teak  for  the  whole  of  the  woodwork.  This 
wood  is  found  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  resist 
the  kicking  of  horses,  being,  in  fact,  suggested 
for  that  purpose  by  its  employment  in  H.M.’s 
dockyards  for  “backing”  the  armour-plates  of 
men-of-war.  It  has  also  the  minor  advantage  of 
being  a rioh  walnut  colour,  which,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  chocolate-coloured  ironwork  of 
the  stables  and  the  china  slabs  of  glazed  turquoise 
colour  lining  the  head  walls,  gives  a feeling  of 
warmth  and  comfort,  and  good  taste,  which 
is  very  satisfactory. 

In  the  fittings,  wrought  iron  is  used  for  every 
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piart  liable  to  be  broken,  and  cast  iron  for  mould, 
ngs  and  cappings. 

Each  loose-box  measures  12  ft.  long  by  10  ft 
6 in.  broad,  inclosed  by  wrought-iron  railings 
and  solid  teak  panelling,  the  end  of  each  box 
towards  the  gangway  having  a deep  iron  railing, 
which  enables  visitors  to  have  a good  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  boxes. 

The  doors  are  a combination  of  iron  and  teak 
wood  framed  up  together,  with  hinges  con. 
structed  to  enable  the  door  when  open  to  fold 
back  against  the  division,  giving  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a sliding  door  without  its  disadvantages. 

The  latch  consists  of  a flush-bar  without  spring 
or  other  complication,  which  the  attendant  can 
open  either  from  the  inside  or  outside  of  the 
box,  but  it  is  safe  against  the  most  tricky  horse. 
The  open  stalls  have  divisions  formed  with  teak, 
combined  with  iron  vertical  railing  to  match  the 
loose-boxes,  but  with  the  addition  of  a sliding 
night-bar  to  every  stall,  to  be  pulled  across  the 
gangway  each  night  and  fastened  in  the  opposite 
wall,  for  the  purpose  of  confining  each  horse  to 
his  own  stall  in  the  event  of  his  breaking  loose. 

Although  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  these 
stall  divisions  appears  to  be  open  railing,  a closer 
inspection  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  A 
few  feet  at  the  head  of  the  stall  are  filled  in 
with  plate  iron  between  the  bars,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  horse  seeing  another  while  feeding,  — an 
important  provision. 

The  form  of  mangers  adopted  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  stone  mangers  which  are  some- 
times seen  in  old  Continental  stables,  and  which 
consist  of  a block  of  stone  extending  across  the 
end  of  the  stall,  with  the  feeding-troughs 
chiselled  out  of  the  upper  surface,  and  the  front 
rounded  off  for  the  safety  of  the  horse.  These 
new  mangers  are  similar  to  this  in  external  form, 
but  differ  materially  in  other  respects,  being 
fitted  with  a patent  flush  hay-rack  and  enamelled 
tipping  troughs,  for  mashes  and  for  water,  the 
waste  from  which  passes  into  the  hollow  chamber 
below,  and  is  carried  off  to  cleanse  the  surface 
drains. 

The  troughs  lie  [flush  with  the  top-plate,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  a horse  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility move  them,  while  the  attendant  can  tip 
them  over  or  remove  them  entirely  with  ease. 
The  water  supply  is  laid  on  by  means  of  a tap 
specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

A thing  worth  noting  is  that  the  most  con- 
firmed crib-biter  cannot  lay  hold  of  any  part  of 
this  manger.  Sharp  projecting  rims  are  avoided 
both  in  the  rack  and  in  the  troughs,  and  yet  the 
horse  cannot  toss  out  his  food. 

The  tyings  are  partly  chain,  to  guard  against 
the  horse  chewing  them,  and  partly  leathor, 
which  runs  noiselessly  through  vitrified  bush- 
ings. There  is  no  weight  on  the  horse  when  at 
rest,  and  in  case  of  an  accident  he  can  be  let 
free  by  the  turn  of  a sci'ew. 

The  floor  is  laid  with  adamantine  clinkers, 
and  drained  by  patent  iron  gutters  and  stench- 
trapB,  which  are  cleansed  every  time  the  water- 
pot  is  emptied.  The  whole  if  the  iron-work  is 
finished  in  good  style,  and  not  without  proper 
regard  being  paid  to  architectural  effect.  The 
walls  of  the  harness-room  are  covered  with 
polished  mahogany  cases.  They  are  fitted  up 
with  Musgrave’s  patent  harness  and  saddle 
brackets  mounted  on  blue  cloth,  with  cedar-wood 
cappings,  which  do  not  favour  moths.  In  the 
centre  of  the  room  stands  a polished  pitch-pine 
table,  with  massive  mahogany  top,  the  lower  part 
fitted  with  drawers  for  horse-clothing  and  cup- 
boards. The  work  was  carried  out  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Sir  Richard  and  his 
architect,  Mr.  Ambler.  Mr.  Hales  was  the  clerk 
of  works. 


HEREFORD  FREE  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM. 

Tiie  Hereford  Free  Library  owes  its  origin  to 
Mr.  Rankin,  who,  with  great  munificence,  has 
founded  the  institution,  practically  at  his  own 
cost.  He  it  was  who  bought  the  site,  which 
alone  cost  something  like  2,000k ; and  it  is  at 
his  sole  cost  that  the  library  and  museum  build- 
ings are  carried  out.  The  only  part  of  the 
edifice,  as  it  now  is,  that  is  not  given  by  him  is 
the  basement-story  in  the  main  block  fronting 
to  Broad-street,  the  cost  of  which  is  borne  by 
the  Town  Council.  Having  purchased  the  site, 
the  donor’s  intention  was,  originally,  to  lay  out 
only  some  3,000Z.  in  the  erection  of  the  building. 
But,  determined  while  about  it  to  make  the 
fabric  really  worthy  of  the  city  and  of  the 
prominent  situation  it  was  to  occupy,  he  subse- 
quently increased  bis  gift  by  another  1,000Z. 


(making  6,000Z.  in  all),  the  Town  Council  con- 
tributing then  another  1,000Z.  for  the  inclusion 
in  the  plan  of  two  shops  in  the  basement, — 
adding  by  one  story  to  the  height  of  the  main 
building,  and  so  giving  it  a more  imposing 
appearance  than  it  would  otherwise  have  had. 

Mr.  Rankin’s  proposal  first  reached  the  public 
ear  in  the  early  part  of  1871.  At  that  time, 
however,  it  was  of  a different  nature  ; at  least, 
it  was  not  of  so  comprehensive  a character  as  it 
subsequently  became,  nor  was  it  known  at  that 
time,  except  to  a few,  who  the  intending  bene- 
factor was.  All  the  public  knew  was  that  a 
county  gentleman  had  expressed  his  willingness 
to  provide  a building  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
posess  of  a museum,  in  which  local  antiquities 
might  be  accumulated  and  preserved.  The  only 
condition  that  attached  to  the  proposal  was  that 
the  museum  so  established  should  be  maintained 
thereafter  by  the  citizens.  The  subject  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  local  press,  and  the 
Hereford  Journal,  in  a leader  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1871,  expressed  the  assurance  not  only 
that  the  citizens  would  not  grudge  the  compara- 
tively small  cost  they  would  incur  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  proposal  of  their  then  unknown 
friend,  but  that  they  would  add  to  it  a sufficient 
sum  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
project,  and  to  have  a free  library  as  well.  By- 
and-by  it  came  to  be  known  that  it  was  from 
Mr.  Rankin  that  the  offer  emanated  of  a museum 
for  the  city.  The  matter  came  before  the  Town 
Council  for  the  first  time  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  1871,  when  Alderman  (then  Councillor) 
Symonds  gave  a succinct  history  of  the  circum- 
stances which  had  led  to  the  offer  being  made. 
Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Council  heartily 
thanking  Mr.  Rankin  for  his  generous  offer,  and 
pledging  themselves  to  render  every  assistance 
in  carrying  through  a work  in  which  their  con- 
stituents were  so  largely  interested.  A com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  the  Town 
Council  and  the  Woolhope  Club  was  appointed 
to  arrange  as  to  the  maturing  of  the  scheme, 
and  to  report  to  the  Council  the  result  of  their 
deliberations.  This  committee  went  to  work 
without  delay,  and  at  the  May  meeting  of  the 
Council  reported  that  Mr.  Rankin  had  submitted 
to  them  the  following  as  the  objects  of  the 
institution  he  proposed  to  found: — 1.  To  pro- 
vide a Free  Library  for  the  people  of  Hereford, 
to  be  open  at  all  hours  during  which  it  was 
likely  to  be  used  ; the  same  to  be  provided  with 
books  of  an  instructive  as  well  as  of  an  amusing 
character.  2.  To  provide  a museum  where 
objects  of  natural  history  and  scientific  interest, 
arranged  in  systematic  order,  might  be  preserved, 
with  a view  to  popular  instruction  ; and  wherein, 
also,  scientific  meetings  might  be  held  and 
lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects 
delivered. 

It  was  resolved  that  a rate  of  one  penny  in 
the  ponnd  should  be  made  by  the  Council  from 
the  time  whence  such  premises  were  opened; 
and,  finally,  that  a committee  of  management 
be  appointed  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
new  institution.  These  recommendations  were 
severally  complied  with.  A committee,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Town  Council  and  other 
citizens  and  residents  in  the  neighbourhood,  con- 
spicuous for  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  of  art  and  science  (of  whom  Mr.  Rankin 
was  one),  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  details 
in  connexion  with  the  preparation  and  opening  of 
the  temporary  library  and  museum,  and  speedily 
there  was  something  to  show  for  their  work. 

Mr.  Rankin’s  action  in  connexion  with  the 
arrangement  of  the  details  involved  in  the  carry- 
ing of  his  proposal  into  effect  has  been  of  a piece 
with  his  liberality  in  the  gift  itself.  He  has 
shown  the  most  unselfish  generosity  throughout. 
Having  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  erection  of  the  institution  which  he 
desired  so  heartily  to  Bee  established  in  the 
county  town,  he  has  been  content  to  leave  it  to 
the  citizens  themselves  to  carry  out  the  details. 
He  has  left  their  hands  absolutely  free.  They 
might  adopt  any  style  of  architecture  they 
pleased ; they  might  ornament  it  or  not  as  they 
chose.  They  should  select  the  architect  and 
the  contractor,  and  they  should  put  up  without 
a single  reservation  or  objection  from  him, 
whatever  building  their  fancy  might  lead  them 
to  prefer.  All  he  stipulated  for  was,  that  it 
should  be  suitable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  that  it  should  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  be  an  institution  of  real  value  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  Nor  is  it  likely  to  fail 
in  its  purpose. 

Having  given  now  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  institution,  we  pass  on  to  give  a description 


of  the  building  itself.  An  arcade  of  five  arches 
occupies  the  entire  ground-floor  frontage  of  the 
building.  The  centre  archway  leads  to  a lobby 
entrance  and  staircase-hall,  off  which,  on  the 
ground-floor,  are  the  reading-room  and  librarian’s 
offices,  and  on  the  first-floor  the  museum  and 
Woolhope  Club-room.  The  two  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  fronting  the  street  are  for  the 
present  to  be  let  as  shops,  but  they  are  designed 
for  use  as  class-rooms  in  .connexion  with  the 
institution.  The  reading  - room  and  library 
occupy  a large  building  at  the  back  of  the  main 
block  fronting  Broad-street,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  staircase-hall,  the  size  of  each  room  on 
plan  being  about  50  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  reading- 
room  is  lighted  by  five  large  traceried  and 
transomed  windows.  The  museum  is  lighted 
from  the  ceiling;  the  light  entering  through  the 
glass  slates  on  the  roof  is  transmitted  and  sub- 
dued by  passing  through  a ground-glass  panelled 
ceiling  in  the  room.  On  the  first-floor  the 
frontage  to  the  street  is  altogether  taken  up  by 
a room  44  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Woolhope  Naturalist  Field 
Club.  The  second  and  third  floors  of  the  block 
of  building  facing  Broad. street  are  occupied  by 
the  librarian’s  apartments,  one  floor  being 
arranged  as  a flat,  with  kitchen,  scullery,  sitting- 
room,  store-room,  &c.,  and  the  floor  over  is 
divided  into  bedrooms.  The  building  generally 
is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  the  front  being 
entirely  of  stone,  selected  of  different  colours.  . 
The  walling  is  a blueish  grey  stone ; dressings  , 
generally  a light  brown  Campden  Btone;  the 
four  columns  on  the  ground- floor  are  of  Radyr  ; 
stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Frederick  Kempsou, 
and  the  architecture  throughout  may  be  described  i 
as  Anglicised  Venetian  Gothic.  The  carving  is 
of  early  conventional  character,  and  has  been  | 
carefully  and  artistically  executed  by  Mr.  Robert  | 
Clarke  and  his  brother.  Animal  life  has  been  J 
introduced  freely  and  with  effect.  The  band  of 
carving  under  the  Woolhope  Club-room  windows 
contains  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  their 
symbols.  Immediately  over  the  four  piers  which 
carry  the  arcade  are  four  circular  medallions,  in 
two  of  which  are  introduced  the  arms  of  the 
city  and  Mr.  Rankin’s  arms ; in  the  other  two 
are  heads  representing  Science  and  Art.  Most 
of  the  leading  contractors  of  the  city  submitted 
tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  work;  Mr. 
James  Bowers’s  tender  (being  the  lowest) 
was  accepted.  The  capitals  of  the  four 
great  pillars  which  carry  the  building  represent  J 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  depict 
the  squirrels  of  Europe,  the  monkeys  of  Asia,  J 
the  crocodiles  and  waterfowl  of  Africa,  and  the  j 
cockatoos,  toucan,  and  opossum  of  America,  j 
Above  those  we  have  a string-course,  formed  of 
the  ancient  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  their  modern  j 
interpretations,  interwoven  with  the  perennial  .1 
foliage  of  the  months  which  they  govern.  The  •[ 
next  string-course  symbolises  birds  and  animals  of 
the  chase,  which  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  t 
of  the  contents  of  a museum, — owls,  a wild  cat  :f 
and  bird,  a fox,  a dog  and  rabbit,  &c.,  thus  it 
showing  the  hunting  propensity  in  birds  and  I 
beasts,  as  well  as  in  man.  The  heads  at  the  end  ij 
of  the  second  string-course, — those  of  a seal  !l 
and  a lion, — possibly  have  reference  to  Lord  l| 
Saye  and  Seale  (old  spelling)  and  the  corpora-  • 
tion  of  Hereford,  whose  crest  is  the  lion — thus  <| 
representing  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  third  string-course  is  supported  by 
the  heads  of  a bull  and  a goat — the  former 
being  the  crest  of  a gentleman  who  has  taken  a i 
leading  part  in  the  management,  Dr.  Bull  (play-  • 
fully  surrounded  here  by  mushrooms,  in  allusion  i 
to  his  fungus-forays),  the  latter  being  the  crest  : 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Kempson.  The  elephant  i. 
and  the  four-tusked  babaroosa  on  the  top  course  : 
probably  suggest  the  patient  plodding  and  the  : 
laborious  work  which  are  the  conditions  of  [ 
reaching  a high  position  in  knowledge.  To  ) 
complete  our  notice  of  the  carving,  we  should  I 
add  that  the  amphibious  animals  represented  in  i 
the  niches  of  the  great  entrance  doorway  are  th&  ? 
water-shrew,  the  mullagong  (Australia),  the  ; 
beaver,  the  walrus,  the  hippopotamus,  the  sea-  ■ 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tapir,  the  otter,  , 
the  sea-leopard,  and  the  water-rat,— all  of  which  j 
follow  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  men-  - 
tioned.  The  inner  niches  of  the  doorway  con-  • 
tain  carvings  of  reptiles,  birds,  and  beetles.  Of  i 
the  terminations  to  the  labial  mouldings,  two  : 
are  foliated,  while  the  others  bear  respectively  ; 
the  figures  of  a crab  and  a bat.  Grotesque  : 
animals  have  been  introduced  upon  the  parapet  t 
to  break  the  long  level  skyline.  The  carving  . 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Clarke  and  his  f 
brother. 
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CENTRAL  BANK  OE  LONDON  BRANCH 
BANK. 

The  building,  of  which  we  give  a view,  and 
now  in  progress  at  the  corner  of  Stamford-street 
and  Blackfriars-road,  is  for  a Branch  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  London,  of  52,  Cornhill.  It  is 
chiefly  in  Portland  stone  and  Fareham  red  brick, 
and  will  make  a thorough  change  in  the  aspect 
of  that  spot,  which  had  a kind  of  grim  notoriety 
from  the  black-looking  and  neglected  <:  haunted” 
house  which  stood  there  until  recently.  The 
new  building  contains  in  the  basement  an  espe- 
cially strong  fire-proof  and  thief-proof  room  ; on 
the  ground-floor  the  banking  department;  and 
in  the  upper  stories  the  residence  of  the  manager. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Edwin  Nash  & 
W.  Hilton  Nash,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Rider  & Son,  at  the  sum  of  about  5,0001. 


ON  PUBLIC  ABATTOIRS  * 

I had  not  given  the  question  of  abattoir 
machinery  much  consideration  before  it  became 
evident  that  the  success  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment depended  in  a great  measure  on  its  proper 
and  efficient  application.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  loworderof  in- 
telligence possessed  by  the  men  who  would  have 
to  use  the  machinery  (this  remark  applies  only 
to  the  slaughterers  and  not  to  the  master 
butchers),  from  what  I had  seen  of  these  men  I 
concluded  that  the  machinery  must  be  of  the 
simplest  form,  so  as  to  involve  no  brain  exercise 
or  any  mental  effort  whatever.  In  the  second 
place,  it  seemed  desirable  to  reduce  manual 
labour  to  the  minimum  ; and  lastly,  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a sine  qua  non  that  meat  intended 
for  human  food  should  receive  as  little  handling 
as  possible  after  being  dressed,  and  on  no 
account  should  it  be  transferred  from  the  pen- 
dent position  to  the  dirty  and  greasy  backs  and 
shoulders  of  the  slaughterers.  These  being  the 
main  points  constituting  the  desiderata  of  the 
question,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  John  Meikle- 
john,  of  Dalkeith,  to  devise  a plan  by  which  their 
realisation  might  be  achieved.  Following  up  the 
dressing  of  the  carcass,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
after  the  bleeding  operation  before  alluded  to,  is 
to  raise  the  carcass  from  the  floor,  so  that  the 
hide  can  be  easily  removed  and  other  little 
matters  attended  to,  such  as  decapitation  ; and 
at  this  point  the  maobinery  comes  in  to  the ; 
assistance  of  the  butcher;  this  machinery  is 
simply  a small  hoist  travelling  overhead,  move- 
able  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  operator  in 
the  slaughter-house.  The  construction  of  the 
railroad  is  also  Bimple  ; a girder  is  fixed  trans- 
versely in  the  slaughter-house,  with  brackets 
cast  to  the  bottom  flange ; these  brackets  sup- 
port the  rails  upon  which  the  hoist  runs,  and  are 
deep  enough  to  admit  of  the  hoist  running  under 
the  supporting  beam.  By  this  method  all  up- 
rights or  columns  are  avoided  in  the  slaughter- 
house, thus  leaving  the  whole  floor  area  avail- 
able. In  the  wholesale  department  these  rail 
beams  are  carried  from  the  slaughter-house 
across  the  roadway,  and  trasverse  the  carcass 
market  transversely,  thus  enabling  the  butcher 
to  run  the  carcasses  from  the  extreme  end  of  his 
slaughter-house  to  the  street  side  of  the  market. 
As  this  little  travelling  hoist  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  whole  work  is  achieved  from  the  death 
of  the  beast  to  the  moment  when  the  carcass 
leaves  the  market  as  an  article  of  commerce,  it 
will  be  well  to  adhere  nearly  to  the  description 
given  by  its  inventor  in  the  “ Blue  Book.”  This 
hoist  is  mounted  on  grooved  wheels,  and  is 
moved  on  the  rails  by  a shaft  or  handle  de- 
pending to  the  level  of  the  hand,  or  is  propelled 
by  means  of  traction  on  the  four  wheels  which 
are  made  to  revolve  by  a grooved  pulley  fixed  to 
the  axle  and  driven  from  the  hand  by  an  endless 
chain.  The  rest  of  the  machinery  fitted  to  the 
framework  consists  of  grooved  driving  pulley 
wheels  and  pinions  giving  a double  power,  chain 
barrel,  chains,  and  pulleys.  The  larger  pulley  is 
driven  from  the  hand  by  a rope,  which  pulley 
runs  loose  upon  the  spindle,  trnsmitting  its 
power  by  a small  pinion  fixed  to  a larger  pulley 
and  to  wheel  fixed  to  its  spindle.  Thepoweriscon- 
veyed  back  to  original  spindle  by  a different 
wheel  and  pinion ; on  this  spindle  the  chain 
barrel  is  fixed;  the  barrel  is  rigged  with  two 
chains,  the  end  of  one  hanging  down  atone  side 
of  the  hoist,  and  the  end  of  the  other  chain  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hoist  ;'while  one  chain  is  ascend- 
ing the  other  is  descending,  so  that  while  the  end 

* By  Mr.  Darbyshire.  Read  at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. See  p.  113,  ante. 


of  one  chain  is  at  the  top  the  end  of  the  other 
will  be  at  the  bottom  ; one  of  the  chains  serves 
for  hanging  and  taking  carcasses  off  the  hooks  or 
loops  on  one  rail,  and  the  other  chain  for  hanging 
and  taking  carcasses  off  the  loops  on  the  other  rail. 
The  two  chains,  besides  being  required  for  work, 
ing  right  and  left,  save  time  in  reversing,  as 
there  will  always  be  one  chain  available  ,and 
roady  to  hoist  or  lower  a carcass  as  the  case  may 
be.  Thecarcass  being  ready  for  lifting  from  the 
floor  of  slaughter-house,  there  is  inserted  in  each 
hough,  along  with  the  cross-tree  or  way,  a 
double-horned  hook,  and  the  chain  being  attached 
to  the  hook  in  the  centre  of  the  cross-tree,  the 
whole  can  be  partially  raised  by  the  hoist  and 
checked  at  any  point  by  a . ratchet;  and  as  the 
carcass  is  gradually  raised  up,  can  be  skinned 
and  disembowelled.  The  rail  beams  above  are 
furnished  with  jointed  swivel  hooks  or  loops. 
These  hooks  or  loops  are  attached  to  rail  beams 
at  distances  apart  corresponding  to  the  length  of 
the  “tree,”  and  when  the  carcass  is  raised  up, 
the  double  hooks  inserted  in  houghs  along  with 
the  “ tree  ” come  immediately  under  two  of  the 
loops  on  the  beams,  and  each  double  hook  is 
hooked  by  one  of  these  loops.  When  the  hoist  is 
lowered  away,  the  whole  carcass  is  transferred  to 
the  loops  and  to  the  double-horned  hooks,  and  the 
cross-tree  or  way  comes  out  of  the  houghs  and 
frees  the  hoist,  which  is  then  available  for 
raising  another  carcass.  This  is  left  hanging  to 
the  rail  beam  by  a hook  in  each  hough  ; here  it  is 
dressed  and  finished,  and  as  soon  as  finished  it  is 
divided  down  the  back,  leaving  a half  hanging  on 
each  swivel,  hook  or  loop,  where  it  is  ready  for 
the  market.  To  carry  the  half  carcass  into  tbe 
market,  it  has  to  be  transferred  to  the  hoist, 
which  is  done  by  linking  the  chain  of  the  hoist 
into  the  unoccupied  horn  of  the  double  horn  hook. 
When  the  hoisting  takes  place,  the  carcass  is 
drawn  up,  followed  by  the  jointed  loop  on  which 
it  has  been  hanging,  and  as  soon  as  the  chain 
has  come  to  the  perpendioular,  the  jointed  loop 
falls  out,  leaving  the  weight  of  the  carcass 
hanging  to  the  hoist,  with  a ratchet  holding  it. 
The  carcass  is  then  ready  to  be  moved  along  the 
rails  to  the  market,  which  is  done  by  means  of 
the  handle  before  described,  or  by  the  traction 
on  the  two  fore  wheels,  which  are  made  to  re- 
volve by  a grooved  pulley  fixed  to  the  axle  and 
driven  from  the  hand  by  an  endless  chain,  all  as 
before  described.  Upon  arrival  in  the  market, 
the  butcher  stops  his  hoist  and  the  carcass  op- 
posite the  hook  or  loop  on  which  he  wishes  it 
hung;  he  is  furnished  with  a rod  with  a hook  at 
its  end  with  which  he  lifts  up  the  jointed  hook 
or  loop  hanging  from  underside  of  rail  beam  as 
shown  ; the  hook  or  loop  when  lifted  up  comes  to 
a nearly  horizontal  position,  and  far  enough  out 
to  catch  the  unoccupied  horn  of  the  double- 
horned hook  on  which  the  half  carcass  is  hang- 
ing ; when  the  hoist  is  lowered  away  the  hook  or 
loop  grips,  and  as  the  lowering  is  continued  the 
weight  is  transferred  to  the  jointed  loop  which 
comes  to  the  perpendicular,  and  the  chain  of 
hoist  drops  out  leaving  the  half  carcass  hanging 
to  the  beam.  The  picking  off  for  the  purpose  of 
loading  in  the  cart  of  the  purchaser  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  hanging  process,  and  to  the  same 
movement  as  that  described  in  taking  the  car- 
cass off  the  jointed  swivel  loop  in  the  abattoir. 
The  machinery  just  described  applies  also  to  the 
retail  abattoirs,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  carcasses  are  loaded  at  the  door  of  slaughter- 
house and  taken  away  for  sale  at  the  private  shop 
or  shamble  of  the  butcher.  The  sheep  and  pig 
carcasses  are  hung  in  the  market  at  a lower  level 
than  those  of  the  beasts.  A projecting  corbel  is 
cast  on  to  the  face  of  the  columns,  supporting 
the  overhead  hoistway  ; this  corbel  supports  a 
small  rail  supplied  with  hooks  sliding  horizon- 
tally on  its  section.  The  demand  for  hanging 
space  for  these  carcasses  since  the  opening  of 
the  market  has  been  so  great  that  additional 
rails  have  been  provided,  held  by  suspending 
rods. 

If  I have  succeeded  in  explaining  and  describ- 
ing clearly  the  operation  of  Mr.  Micklejohn’s 
machinery,  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  appa- 
ratus and  the  modus  operandi  are  of  the  simplest 
nature,  and,  as  the  result  has  proved,  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  worked  with  perfect  ease  and  the 
utmost  celerity.  All  I desired  as  part  of  my 
abattoir  scheme  has  been  realised.  To  sum  up 
the  advantages  gained  by  the  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances above  described: — A considerable  amount 
of  manual  labour  is  saved ; after  the  dead  car- 
cass once  gets  on  the  hoist,  it  never  leaves  the 
hanging  apparatus  overhead  till  the  moment  it 
drops  into  the  cart  which  removes  it  from  the 
establishment;  also  from  whatever  part  of  the 


market  a carcass  is  purchased,  this  machinery 
enables  the  seller  to  detach  it  from  the  others 
and  deposit  it  in  the  cart  of  the  buyer  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  other  carcasses  hang- 
ing on  the  beam  ; and  lastly,  the  handling  of 
meat  is  reduced  to  a minimum,  a fact  which  I 
think  of  great  importance;  and  in  all  future 
abattoirs,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  I 
would  recommend  this  as  a desideratum  always 
to  be  sought  after  and  secured.  From  experience 
during  the  last  two  years,  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  devise  an  apparatus  superior  to  the 
above  in  its  working  qualities,  which  entirely 
supersedes  such  plans  as  the  central  crane  and 
semi-circular  hanging  beam,  in  operation  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  ingenious  but  impracticable 
hydraulic  lifting  power  in  use  at  the  Bradford 
abattoir. 

Having  detained  you  quite  long  enough,  I will 
draw  this  paper  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  will  naturally  occur  to  any  one  interested  in 
this  subject  that  the  drainage  of  so  large  an 
establishment  as  the  Manchester  abattoir  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  I will  briefly 
describe  the  plan  I adopted,  and  which  I believe 
to  be  sound  in  principle.  In  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  there  is  an  unavoidable  accumula- 
tion of  filth ; and  the  main  point  to  be  observed 
in  carrying  out  a system  of  drainage,  is  to  pre- 
vent  the  admission  of  solid  matter  into  the 
drains,  which  would  have  a tendency  to  choke 
them  up,  and  cause  useless  trouble.  I therefore 
determined  that  in  this  abattoir  there  should  not 
be  any  openings  into  the  drains,  either  in  the 
slaughter-houses  or  cattle  lairs ; the  floors  are 
laid  with  an  inclination  from  the  walls,  and  a 
general  fall  towards  the  doorways  into  streets. 
During  the  process  of  slaughtering,  all  liquid 
matter  finds  its  way  out ; and  when  the  floors 
are  cleaned  by  means  of  hose-pipes  attached  to 
a water-cock  in  connexion  with  the  city  water 
supply,  the  cleaners  sweep  all  out  at  the  doors. 
In  the  roadways  close  to  the  outside  walls 
stone  channels  are  laid  the  whole  length  of  the 
elevations  of  the  various  blocks  of  build- 
ings; these  channels  are  provided  at  certain 
intervals  with  a special  form  of  eyes  or  grids ; 
the  grids  are  hinged  to  fall  back  against  the 
walls,  and  on  being  opened  reveal  a cast-iron  box 
or  chamber,  with  a flange  all  round  the  top  edge, 
which  rests  on  a rebate  cast  on  the  outer  shell ; 
this  box  is  movable,  and  is  perforated  through 
the  bottom  and  sides  ; under  the  movable  box  is 
another  chamber  opening  direct  into  the  trap, 
which  is  cast  to  the  outer  shell  of  framework. 
Nothing  of  any  consequence  in  the  shape  of 
solid  matter  can  get  into  the  trap,  but  the  liquid 
portion  passes  away  purely.  The  scavengers  of 
the  Corporation  attend  to  the  movable  boxes  at 
regular  BeasonB,  and  the  contents  are  carried 
away  to  the  manure  depot,  under  the  control  of 
the  Health  Department  of  the  Corporation.  The 
streets  in  the  abattoir  are  drained  and  paved  in 
the  usual  way,  the  surface  and  roof  water  going 
direct  into  the  drains  coming  from  various  parts 
of  the  establishment.  The  grids,  boxes,  and 
traps  were  cast  by  Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.  to 
special  pattern,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  plan 
of  drainage,  have  answered  their  purposes 
thoroughly,  and  I should  be  inclined  to  recom- 
mend the  system  of  drainage  adopted  in  this 
abattoir,  to  those  who  may  have  similar  works 
to  carry  out.  The  liquid  manure  is  disposed  of 
by  the  drains,  and  the  solid  manure  from  the  live 
animals  is  deposited  in  a temporary  pit,  which 
is  emptied  at  certain  intervals  by  the  servants 
of  the  Corporation.  The  blood,  as  before  stated, 
is  carefully  preserved,  collected  during  the 
process  of  killing,  and  taken  to  a large  stove, 
where  it  is  manipulated  by  a company  on  the 
premises,  but  not  under  Corporation  control. 
After  passing  through  a process  in  the  storing- 
room,  the  blood  is  placed  in  shallow  tin  vessels 
furnished  with  a tap  at  one  corner.  After  a 
time  the  drawing-off  commences,  whereby  the 
albumen  is  extracted ; the  matter  drawn  off  is 
an  important  and  valuable  ingredient  in  pro- 
ducing the  famous  aniline  dyes.  After  the 
drawing-off  is  completed,  the  residue  is  a peculiar 
pink-coloured  matter  of  the  consistency  of  jelly, 
which  can  be  divided  by  a knife.  By  a process 
recently  discovered  this  jelly  is  converted  into  a 
valuable  manure.  When  the  carcass  is  being 
dressed,  a certain  portion  of  the  interior  is  cut 
away  and  sold  by  the  butchers  as  unfit  for 
human  food  until  it  has  passed  through  a 
manufacturing  process  ; this  matter  is  termed  the 
offal,  and  consists  principally  of  the  stomachs 
and  intestines.  The  stomachs  after  a process  of 
manipulation  become  an  article  of  trade  known 
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as  tripe.  At  the  Edinburgh  abattoir  the  tripe 
is  dressed  on  the  premises,  bnt  the  Market’s 
Committee  at  the  Manchester  Corporation 
deemed  it  advisable  that  the  whole  of  the  offal 
should  be  removed  from  the  site  to  the  private 
establishment  of  the  tripe  dressers.  The  intes- 
tines, large  and  small,  are  taken  to  the  gut- 
emptying room  and  then  sent  away,  the  large 
gut  or  intestine  going  principally  to  Germany  to 
form  cases  for  a well-known  kind  of  sausage. 
The  stomachs  and  intestines  of  pigs  are  all  used 
for  human  food. 

There  are  a few  construction  features  in  the 
Manchester  abattoir  perhaps  mostly  of  a passing 
notice.  The  buildings  are  of  red  bricks,  with 
Yorkstone  stone  used  where  alsolutely  necessary. 
The  internal  walls  of  the  slaugher-houses  are 
lined  to  a height  of  5 ft.  with  white  glazed 
enamelled  bricks ; blood  stains  or  any  dis- 
colouration on  these  bricks  are  easily  removed 
by  washing,  no  filth  can  accumulate  on  the 
Burface,  and  a neat  and  clean  appearance  is  the 
result.  The  Carcass  Market  also  has  a dado  of 
the  same  bricks,  with  a band  of  cream-coloured 
bricks  as  the  top  course.  The  floor  of  the  market 
is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  construction,  and  had 
to  be  specially  prepared  to  withstand  heavy 
weights  from  carts  and  trucks  passing  over. 
The  entire  floor  area  was  first  laid  with  good 
common  bricks  on  edge,  set  on  a firm  bottom, 
and  each  brick  having  a Bpace  round  it  about 
A in.  in  width ; boiled  bitumen  or  asphalte  was 
poured  over  all  until  the  interstices  were  filled 
up,  and  several  coats  of  the  same  material  were 
laid  on  the  surface,  the  finishing  coat  was  mixed 
with  Spanish  sand,  and  carefully  manipulated, 
until  the  bitumen  was  completely  covered.  The 
roadway  in  the  centre  of  the  market  was  formed 
in  the  usual  convex  section,  the  water  channels 
at  each  side  being  formed  by  a slight  concave 
Binking  of  the  groundwork  of  bricks.  By  this 
method  a jointless  floor  was  secured,  which  can 
be  cleaned  with  the  greatest  ease  ; and  hitherto 
it  has  resisted  all  wear  and  tear,  and  remains  as 
sound  as  when  it  was  first  laid.  A variation  of 
the  method  above  described  was  used  at  the 
Bradford  Abattoir,  and,  I believe,  has  since  been 
patented  by  the  inventor,  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Liver- 
pool. Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  selecting  a flooring  for  the  slaughter-houses, 
owing  to  the  chemical  action  they  would  be  sub- 
jected to  during  the  process  of  slaughtering,  and 
after  a lengthy  investigation  into  various  kinds  of 
asphalte  and  concrete,  it  was  determined  to 
adopt  Yorkshire  flags.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  some  material  should  be  used  for  the  floors 
of  abattoirs,  which  would  dispense  with  joints  ; 
the  joints  are  liable  to  wear  and  become  filled  up 
with  the  dirt  arising  from  slaughtering,  and 
much  trouble  is  entailed  in  efforts  to  keep  the 
floors  clean.  The  ventilation  in  this  abattoir  is 
regulated  throughout  with  wood  louvres ; and  by 
a simple  device  of  attaching  the  nosing  of  each 
louvre  blade  to  a continuous  flat  iron  bar,  the 
whole  window  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  The 
establishment  is  supplied  by  the  Corporation 
with  water  and  gas  under  the  usual  municipal 
regulations;  each  slaughter-house  being  supplied 
with  a stop-cock,  to  which  a hose  can  be  attached 
for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  cleaning  the  apart- 
ment. The  total  cost  of  the  Manchester 
abattoir,  exclusive  of  street  paving  and  retaining 
boundary  wall  next  the  river  Medlock,  has 
been  a little  over  30,0001.  This  sum  includes 
gas  and  water  mains,  gas  fittings,  street  lamps, 
and  also  various  fittings  for  the  butchers,  in 
addition  to  the  mechanical  appliances. 

Having  touched  upon  the  main  features  of 
interest  in  the  Manchester  abattoir,  it  now  only 
remains  to  be  Btated  that  the  establishment  has 
been  in  full  working  order  for  the  last  two  years; 
and  it  is  a source  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to 
be  enabled  to  state  that  it  has  fully  answered 
the  expectations  of  those  interested.  The 
slaughter-houses  are  let  at  a moderate  rental  to 
the  butchers,  and  a few  yet  re  main  empty.  The 
Market  has  proved  a great  boon  to  the  trade,  and 
so  large  number  of  carcasses  are  brought  for 
sale,  in  addition  to  these  produced  on  the 
premises,  that  it  is  feared  the  building  will 
shortly  want  extending.  Prior  to  the  erection 
of  this  abattoir,  the  carcass  trade  was  confined 
to  a few  hands ; since  the  new  market  was  opened, 
the  number  of  carcass-butohers  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  and  an  extensive  and  profit- 
able trade  has  been  developed. 

I am  informed  by  Mr.  John  Page,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Manchester  Markets,  that 
during  the  month  ending  December  24th,  1874, 
there  were  1,555  beasts,  and  7,611  sheep  and 
calves  slaughtered  at  this  abattoir ; being  288 
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beasts,  1,507  sheep,  and  44  calves  in  excess  of 
those  slaughtered  during  the  same  month  in  the 
previous  year.  These  figures,  I think,  are 
satisfactory,  as  indicating  an  increasing  appre- 
ciation of  the  usefulness  of  the  abattoir  I had 
the  honour  of  carrying  out  for  the  Corportion 
of  Manchester. 


THE  “A  1”  MORTAR  MILLS. 

This  is  the  name  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson,  of 
Albert  Works,  Borough,  gives  to  his  new  design 
of  mills  for  steam,  horse,  and  hand  power.  It 
is  to  the  steam-power  mill  that  we  would 
specially  direct  attention,  there  being  many  im- 
provements in  it  over  the  old  mills.  In  the  “ A 1 ” 
mill  two  curved  brackets  cast  of  a “["-section 
with  large  bases,  do  duty  for  the  hitherto  un- 
gainly looking  crosshead  side  frames  and  strut, 
a cast-iron  turned  and  bored  bush  being  fitted 
between  these  brackets  in  their  centre,  which 
are  held  together  by  four  £-in.  bolts  fitted  with 
nuts  and  lock  nuts.  These  brackets  are  pro- 
vided with  slot  bolts  to  permit  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  rollers,  and  also  with  another  slot  through 
which  the  lay-shaft  runs,  and  owing  to  their 
peculiar  formation  and  having  fewer  joints  they 
are  more  rigid  and  easily  connected  and  discon- 
nected than  the  ordinary  mills.  The  up- 
right shaft  is  of  cast  iron  with  a hole  cored 
through  the  centre  of  it,  at  its  bottom  end  is  cast 
a cap  on  which  the  boss  of  the  crown  wheel 
rests  : this  shaft  is  turned  at  its  top  and  bottom 
ends,  and  is  keyed  to  the  crown  wheel  which  is 
bored  to  fit  it.  The  crown  wheel  in  its  turn  is 
bolted  by  six  g-in.  bolts  with  countersunk  heads 
to  the  pan.  The  vertical  shaft  has  a wrought- 
iron  steel-faced  toe  fitted  into  its  lower  end,  and 
prevented  from  turning  round  by  means  of  a 
steel  slug.  This  toe  works  in  a toe  box  of  cast 
iron.  Anotherimprovement  is  the  use  of  wrought 
iron  for  the  cross  arms,  which  when  made  of 
cast  iron  are  very  liable  to  fracture.  These 
cross  arms  are  held  by  a single  stout  bolt  on  to 
the  centre  eye  of  cast  iron,  and  in  taking  out  the 
rollers,  or  replacing  the  worn-out  cross  arms,  it 
suffices  to  withdraw  this  bolt,  and  the  rollers  ox- 
cross  arms  can  beat  once  removed.  The  demand 
for  these  mills  is,  we  hear,  fast  increasing,  and 
they  are  now  at  work  at  the  New  Government 
and  Duke  of  Sutherland’s  Works  at  Guildford 
and  Brora,  and  many  of  the  large  works  through- 
out the  country. 


THE  COMMON  RIGHT  TO  LIGHT  AND 
AIR,  AND  DEFENCE  FROM  NOISE. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  one  person  to 
obstruct  light  and  air  from  another  person’s 
premises  has  again  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
legal  decision,  in  the  case  of  Baxter  v.  Bower 
heard  last  week  in  the  court  of  equity,  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Bacon.  This  was  a bill  by  the 
trustees  of  an  independent  chapel,  Burlington- 
street,  Liverpool,  against  the  owner  of  a boiler- 
making works,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chapel,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a narrow 
lane.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1840,  and  in 
1870  the  defendants  built,  on  what  was  then  an 
open  yard,  a shed  in  which  they  had  since  been 
carrying  on  their  business.  Besides  the  obstruc- 
tion of  light  and  air,  the  complainants  complained 
of  disturbance  by  the  noise  of  the  work.  The 
rights  of  the  case  will  be  understood  by  an 
abstract  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  judgment: — 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said,  that  the  plaintiffs  were  en- 
titled to  relief  on  both  points.  The  most  serious  oppo- 
sition which  had  been  made  to  the  injunction  as  to  light 
and  air  was  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  obstruc- 
tion was  first  erected  and  the  filing  of  the  bill.  No  doubt 
where  a person  slept  on  his  rights,  made  no  complaint, 
and  did  nothing  to  make  the  defendants  think  that  he  had 
any  objection  to  what  was  being  done,  the  Court  would  be 
slow  to  interfere.  But  in  this  case  there  was  no  ground 
whatever  for  that  complaint,  because  on  the  26th  of  Jane, 
1871,  the  defendants'  solicitor  wrote  to  the  plaintiffs’  soli- 
citor a letter  in  which  no  express  mention  was  made  of 
light  and  air,  the  defendants  saying  they  would  “ take 
every  precaution  not  to  make  any  noise  during  the  hours 
of  service;”  but  they  added,  “We  have  also  to  express 
our  assent  to  the  effect  that  should  it  (i.  e.,  the  working) 
at  any  future  time  become  a nuisance  and  compel  the 
trustees  to  take  any  proceedings,  we  are  willing  to  assume 
that  they  are  not  damaged  in  their  rights  by  delay.”  So 
that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  question  of  light  and  air 
was  not  before  the  defendants  at  that  time.  As  to  the 
rest,  tho  evidence  was  uncontradicted  ; it  was  impossible 
to  say  that  the  plaintiffs'  light  was  not  in  some  degree 
obscured.  Then  it  was  said  that,  because  damages  were 
prayed  for,  the  proper  remedy  of  the  plaintiffs  was  at  law. 
But  here  there  was  no  case  whatever  for  damages,  the 
question  being  wholly  whether  an  injunction  ought  to  be 
granted  or  not.  It  was  shown  that  no  use  could  be  made 
of  the  chapel  for  secular  or  other  purposes  owing  to  the  in- 
tolerable noise  during  the  hours  of  work,  which  were  often 
continued  far  into  the  night,  sometimes  all  night  long.  The 
plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  ‘ 


defendants  from  permitting  so  much  of  the  shed  erected 
by  them  to  remain  as  would  intercept  or  obstruct  the  free 
and  uninterrupted  passage  of  light  and  air  to  the  plain- 
tiffs’ premises,  and  from  allowing  to  be  made,  or  con- 
tinuing, any  noise  substantially  interfering  with  the  dne 
carrying  on  of  religious  services  and  ceremonies,  and  the 
due  holding  of  meetings  and  day  and  Sunday  schools; 
and  the  defendants  must  pay  the  costs. 


DEPOSIT  OF  PLANS  OF  NEW  BUILDINGS 
IN  OFFICE  OF  SURVEYOR  UNDER  THE 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT,  1858. 

By  tbe  Local  Government  Act,  1858  (21  & 22 
Viet.,  c.  98,  s.  34),  a local  board  is  empowered 
to  make  bye-laws  as  to  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  and  as  to  giving  of  notices  and  deposit 
of  plans  by  persons  intending  to  construct 
buildings.  The  Local  Board  of  South  Shields 
made  a bye-law  to  the  effect  that  every  person 
who  shall  intend  to  erect  any  new  building  shall 
give  fourteen  days’  notice  to  the  local  Board  of 
such  intention,  by  writing,  delivered  to  their 
surveyor,  or  left  at  his  office,  together  with 
detailed  plans,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
specified  in  the  bye-law.  A certain  Nixon  had 
begun  building  a house  without  having  given 
the  notice,  &c.,  and  was  summoned  by  the  sur- 
veyor for  the  offence;  but  the  justices  refused 
to  convict,  holding  the  bye-law  ultra  vires. 
Against  this  decision  the  plaintiff  appealed,  and 
the  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
on  January  20th,  when  the  Justices,  — Mellor, 
Lush,  and  Quain, — held  that  the  bye-law  was 
within  the  powers  given  by  section  34  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  and  was  reasonable. 


THE  HASTINGS  TOWN  HALL. 

Another  step,  in  retracement  of  the  false 
position  taken  by  the  Hastings  Council  in 
November,  was  decided  upon  last  week.  Mr. 
Councillor  Hill  (Fowler  & Hill,  architects) 
brought  up  a report  from  the  Building  Com- 
mittee, who  had  revised  the  “Instructions  to 
Architects.”  The  alterations  now  made,  he  ex- 
plained, were  that  the  large  hall  should  have 
dimensions  of  100  ft.  long  by  55  ft.  wide,  and 
that  some  of  the  committee-rooms  should  be 
struck  out.  The  payment  for  the  premiums  is 
now  to  be  absolute,  independent  of  the  commis- 
sion, should  the  author  of  a premiated  design  be 
engaged  to  superintend  the  erection,  but  nothing 
will  be  allowed  for  travelling  expenses.  As 
mentioned  in  this  journal  a month  ago,  the  total 
cost  allowed  for  the  building  will  be  20,0001. ; of 
which  2,0001.  are  supposed  to  pay  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a good  foundation,  the  under  soil  being  a 
bog.  The  committee  recommended,  that  the 
“Instructions”  should  be  reprinted,  and  sent 
only  to  those  who  had  joined  in  the  former  com- 
petition ; and  that  the  new  designs  should  be 
received  up  to  the  22nd  of  April.  This  was 
unanimously  assented  to. 

At  the  same  meeting,  it  was  agreed  to  apply 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  for  permission  to 
lease  the  site  of  the  intended  Aquarium  and 
Public  Baths  to  the  Limited  Liability  Company, 
which  has  been  formed,  for  a term  of  500  years. 


KENDAL. 

Amongst  the  latest  improvements  here  must 
be  mentioned  the  Tower  Buildings,  in  Stramon- 
gate,  which  have  just  been  erected  by  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  of  Castle  Meadows. 

The  Buildings  comprise  five  excellent  shops 
and  dwelling-houses,  the  whole  being  four  stories 
in  height,  and  are  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  centre  shop  projects  from  the  rest, 
is  more  enriched  in  its  details,  and  has  a hand- 
some balcony.  The  following  is  a list  of  the 
contractors  for  the  new  buildings  : — 

Walling  and  Masonry.— Messrs.  E.  Hutton  & 
Son,  Kendal. 

Carpenters  and  Joiners’  Work. — Messrs.  Holli- 
day & Scott,  Kendal. 

Slating. — Mr.  Henry  Goulding,  Kendal. 

Plumbing  and  Smiths’  Work.— Mr.  William 
Thompson,  Kendal. 

Painting  and  Glazing.  — Mr.  John  Beadle, 
Kendal. 

Plastering. — Mr.  John  Gosling,  Kendal. 

Shutters. — Mr.  John  Stones,  Ulver3ton. 

Cast-iron  Work. — Messrs.  Macfarlane  & Co. 
Glasgow. 

Floor  Tiling. — Messrs.  Craven  &Dunnill,  Salop. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw  ; and 
under  his  superintendence  the  work  has’  been 
carried  out  at  a total  cost  of  about  4,8001.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Bite. 
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GIFT  TOWARDS  AN  AQUARIUM  IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr.  William  Bennett,  formerly  an  alderman 
of  Liverpool,  has  intimated  to  tho,  mayor  that  he 
is  desirous  of  contributing  3,000i.  towards  three 
special  objects  with  the  view  of  benefiting  the 
inhabitants  and  improving  the  health  of  the  town. 
The  first  is  the  establishing  of  an  aquarium ; 
the  second,  the  disconnecting  of  courts  and  court- 
houses from  all  sewer-gas  influences  ; and  the 
third,  the  testing  by  trial,  what  further  supply  of 
water  may  be  calculated  upon  by  sinking  large 
bore  holes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  He 
states  that  the  only  condition  he  attaches  to  the 
gift  towards  an  aquarium  is  that  it  shall  be  con- 
nected with  and  form  part  of  the  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery  now  open  in  William  Brown-street, 
and  that  a suite  of  upper  rooms  suitably  con- 
structed would  answer  the  purpose.  To  the 
second  portion  of  the  gift  he  attaches  no  other 
condition  than  that  prompt  action  be  taken. 
He  remarks  that  he  has  his  own  views  as  regards 
making  the  court-houses  into  healthy  and  well- 
regulated  dwellings  ; but  as  the  immediate 
cutting  off  of  all  sewer  connexion  is  so  important 
for  the  saving  of  life,  he  should  attach  no  condi- 
tions that  might  cause  delay.  As  to  the  boring 
for  water  supply,  he  stipulates  for  the  right  of 
approving  of  the  engineer  employed.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  for  many  years  past  uniformly 
contended  that  there  never  has  been  any  neces- 
sity for  going  to  a distance  from  Liverpool  for 
water  supply,  urging  that  there  is  abundance  of 
well-water  within  easy  reach  of  the  town,  and  in 
the  offer  which  he  makes  he  adheres  to  this. theory. 
He  says  : — “ I do  not  admit  that  supplies  beyond 
those  we  can  at  present  control  are  required  for 
the  next  half-century,  but  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  those  who  think  differently,  and  for  praotically 
ascertaining,  by  trial,  the  correctness  of  a theory 
I have  long  aud  strongly  entertained,  I will 
gladly  expend  1,000?.,  or  more,  if  I find  this 
sum  is  not  sufficient.’' 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 

On  the  5th  inst.  a meeting  of  master  builders, 
brioklayers,  and  labourers  was  held  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Temple-street,  to  select  per- 
sons to  represent  the  different  {parties  on  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  to  which  the  dispute  , re- 
specting the  demand  of  the  men  for  an  increase 
of  wages  is  to  be  referred.  The  Mayor  (Aider- 
man  Chamberlain)  presided.  The  platform  was 
occupied  by  the  employers,  the  galleries  by  the 
brioklayers,  and  the  body  of  the  hall  by  the 
labourers,  the  attendance  being  large. 

In  respect  to  the  bricklayers’  dispute  the 
following  persons  were  nominated  : — For  the 
masters,  Messrs.  Briggs,  Bloore,  Hardwick, 
Davies,  Moffatt,  and  Surnan ; for  the  men,  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Anthony,  Har  bland,  Humphries,  Good- 
enough,  & Haines.  In  the  matter  of  the 
labourers’ disputes  the  representatives  were:— 
For  the  masters,  Messrs.  Briggs,  Bloore,  Hard, 
wick,  Barker,  Parton,  and  Garlick;  for  the  men, 
Messrs.  Stephens,  Roberts,  Leonard,  Garvey, 
Scott,  and  Rafferty. 

The  arbitrators  afterwards  met,  and  appointed 
Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  as  umpire. 


THE  MINERAL  SPRING  AT  NORWOOD. 

The  well-known  mineral  spring  at  Biggin 
Hill,  Norwood,  has  recently  been  closed  by  the 
Croydon  Board  of  Health,  acting  in  concert  with 
Dr.  Bartlett,  the  analytical  chemist,  of  the 
South-square  Laboratory,  Gray’s  Inn.  Dr. 
Bartlett  has  just  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  well  has  for  the  present  been 
closed.  He  states  that  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
he  first  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  water 
was  in  suoh  request  that  he  had  seen  long  lines 
of  people  waiting  in  rotation  to  obtain  a draught 
or  bottleful.  At  that  time  there  was  only  a 
feeble  flow  of  about  ten  gallons  an  hour,  aud, 
having  analysed  the  water,  and  found  that  it 
contained  valuable  properties  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses,— an  ounce  of  saline  matter  to  the  gallon, 
one-half  being  Epsom  salts,  and  the  rest  con- 
sisting of  Bulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  soluble 
silicates,  and  traces  of  iron, — the  well  was  re- 
paired so  as  to  afford  a plentiful  supply,  and  its 
fame  grew  greater  than  ever.  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  since  that  time  the  “roughs”  have 
so  injured  the  structure  as  greatly  to  impede  the 
flow,  and  that  it  is  now  mainly  dependent  upon 
surface-water  running  into  it.  He  adds  that 


he  has  discovered  by  recent  analyses,  several 
times  repeated,  that  the  whole  sources  of  the 
spring  are  now  contaminated  with  sewage 
matters,  which  render  the  water  almost  poi- 
sonous. That  nothing  can  be  done  until  proper 
drainage  removes  the  influx  of  such  pollutions, 
and  that  he  is  informed  that  it  will  take  at  least 
nine  months  before  these  drains  can  be  completed. 
Until  then  he  has  felt  compelled  to  take  action 
with  the  Croydon  Board  of  Health  to  close  tho 
spring,  which  had  lately  been  highly  dangerous 
to  the  public  health. 


GAS  METERS  IN  PUBLIC  LAMPS. 

At  Paddington,  on  October  1st,  1874,  the 
system  of  attaching  a meter  to  every  twelfth 
lamp,  and  so  paying  for  whatever  gas  was  con- 
sumed, was  carried  into  effect.  The  Vestry  at 
the  same  time  purchased  the  whole  of  the  lamp- 
columns  in  the  parish,  and  engaged  a staff  of 
men  to  light  and  extinguish  the  lamps  and  attend 
to  the  cleaning  of  tho  same.  The  system  having 
now  been  in  working  for  more  than  four  months, 
Mr.  G.  Weston,  the  superintendent,  has  pre- 
pared a report,  which  Mr.  Dethridge,  the  vestry 
clerk,  presented  to  the  vestry.  The  report 
stated  that  as  regards  tho  quantity  of  gas 
consumed,  the  actual  amount  per  lamp  was 
5,956’51  ft.  per  quarter,  or  310  57  ft.  less  than 
5 ft.  per  hour.  The  economy  of  the  new  Bystem 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  when  the  gain 
by  the  reduction  of  hours  and  that  by  the  use  of 
the  meters,  are  multiplied  by  the  whole  of  the 
lamps  in  the  parish,  there  is  a clear  saving  of 
1,485,936  ft.  of  gas,  which  in  value  represents 
nearly  400?.  These  are  the  returns  of  three 
months  ending  the  31st  of  December  last. 


NEW  R.C.  CHURCH  AT  NEW  SHOREHAM. 

The  Romish  church  here,  which  is  fast 
approaching  completion,  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter,  and  is  situated  on  a piece  of  ground 
running  from  Ship-street  into  John-street,  the 
principal  front  being  in  John-street.  It  is  being 
built  by  Mr.  R.,B.  Blaker,  from  the  dosign  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Buckler, 
architect,  of  London,  and  at  the  sole  expense  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  mother.  The  style 
adopted  is  Gothic,  boldly  treated,  and  the  mate- 
rials] for  construction  are  stone,  for  quoins, 
window-dressings,  jambs,  window  - mullions, 
copings,  lacing-courses  and  weatherings,  the 
general  facework  being  clean  white  land 
boulders,  the  interior  brick  walls  being  plas- 
tered. The  chancel  is  at  the  east  end,  divided 
from  the  nave  by  a stone  arch,  on  the  north 
side  of  which  there  are  a lady-chapel  and  vestry. 
The  flooring  will  be  of  boards  and  tiles.  The 
roof  is  a bold  open-timber  one,  divided  into  bays, 
and  framed  together  with  collars,  Gothic  prin- 
cipals, [&c.,  all  of  clean  picked  stuff,  securely 
bolted  together,  and  to  be  stained  and  varnished, 
the  upper  side  being  boarded,  and  covered  with 
red  tiles,  with  a ridge  cresting.  There  are  six 
windows  on  each  side,  and  two  large  ones  at  the 
east  and  west  ends,  all  with  traceried  heads  in 
stone,  and  with  stone  mullions  of  bold  design. 
A stone  corbelled  eaves-cornice  runs  round  the 
exterior,  and  there  are  buttresses,  with  weathered 
courses.  The  entranoe-doors  are  of  bold  framed 
work,  covered  with  jointed  boarding,  with  orna- 
mental wrought-iron  work.  The  altar,  a gift,  is 
expeoted  to  be  of  elaborate  design.  The  lady- 
chapel  is  nearly  square.  Warming  and  ventila- 
tion are  provided  for.  The  building  will  accom- 
modate from  400  to  500  worshippers,  and  is 
expected  to  be  opened  by  April  next. 


FOUL  AIR  IN  WELLS. 

Sir, — Your  notice  of  Messrs.  Hayward  Tyler 
& Co.’s  machine  for  forcing  air  down  foul  wells 
reminds  me  of  an  expedient  that  I have  found 
very  effective, — Bimply  pouring  water  down  the 
well  either  from  a pail  or,  by  preference,  the 
rose  of  a watering-can.  Where  all  other  modes 
have  failed  this  has  succeeded,  and  yet  I have 
found  the  most  experienced  well-sinlcers  unac- 
quainted with  it. 

The  explanation  is,  that  foulness  of  air  in 
wells  very  frequently,  perhaps  most  usually,  re- 
sults from  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
for  which  water  has  such  an  affinity  that  a 
few  pailfuls  of  water  reduced  to  spray  by  the 
rose,  or  by  falling,  will  clear  a well  of  con- 
siderable depth.  Wm.  Willmer  Pocock. 

*#*  The  remedy  is  strengthened  by  dissolving 
some  lime  in  the  water. 


ARCHITECTS’  AND  BUILDERS’ 
LIABILITIES. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor' 9 Court,  on  Tuesday  last,  beforo 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  a common  jury, 
tho  case  of  Boucneau  v.  Notley  was  heard.  Mr. 
Macrae  Moir  (the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff)  said  that  his 
client  was  a maiblo  merchant,  and  tho  defendant  was  an 
architect.  The  latter  had  ordered  from  the  plaintiff  four 
stone  moulded  chimney-pieces,  and  stated  that  they  were 
to  be  delivered  to  a certain  person  living  near  Staines. 
The  charge  for  the  same  was  13 1.  10s.,  aud  that  was  tho 
sum  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover.  Mr.  Moir 
then  read  several  letters,  which  showed  that  the  goods 
were  not  for  the  use  of  the  defendant,  but  for  a Mr. 
Pither,  a builder,  of  Sunninghill,  Notting.  In  one  of 
them  also  the  defendant  promised  payment  in  case  Mr. 
Pither  was  not  prompt  in  settlement.  The  goods  wero 
sent  to  Mr.  Pither,  but  it  was  only  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Pither,  and  had  not  even  seen 
him. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Boucneau,  said,  that  he  carried  on 
business  in  AVormwood-street,  Fitzroy-squaro,  at  which 
place  the  defendant  called  on  the  7th  of  July  last  and 
selected  some  patterns  of  chimney-pieces,  requesting  that 
an  estimate  of  them  might  be  sent  him.  A clerk  of  tho 
defendant’s  subsequently  called  upon  the  plaintiff  with 
the  tracings  of  the  mantel,  and  having  seen  the  patterns 
asked  the  plaintiff  to  write  to  Mr.  Pither  for  an  order  for 
the  chimney-pieces;  but  being  in  communication  with 
the  defendant  tho  plaintiff  refused  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  clerk.  The  goods  had  been  supplied  at  tho 
defendant’s  order,  and  the  witness  said  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  tho  builder.  It  was  to  tho  defendant  that  he, 
throughout  the  transaction,  looked  for  payment.  After 
the  present  action  was  brought,  Mr.  Pither  had  sent  a 
cheque. 

In  answer  to  his  lordship  the  witness  said  that  it 
was  a very  common  occurrence  for  an  architect  to  give  an 
order  for  articles  required  for  a house,  and  to  give  the 
name  of  his  client ; but  tho  builder  was  never  looked  to 
for  payment.  The  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  obtaining 

fiayment  from  the  owner  of  the  house  in  such  case9.  His 
ordship  pointed  out  that  from  the  evidence  of  the  corre- 
spondence and  the  witness  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Pither,  the 
builder,  require  1 the  goods  in  question,  had  received  them, 
and  was  debited  with  them  by  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the 
defendant  had  merely  acted  as  an  'agent  in  the  transaction. 
It  did  not  signify  in  the  least  that  the  plaintiff  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Pither.  Mr.  Moir  urged  that  the  defendant  was 
the  person  who  gave  the  order,  and  to  him  the  plaintiff 
had  looked  for  payment.  After  some  argument  between 
his  lordship  and  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Moil’ 
accepted  a nonsuit. 


RECOYERY  OF  CHARGE  FOR 
QUANTITIES. 

GWTTHER  V.  GAZE. 

This  case,  tried  at  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  before  Mr.  Justice  Quain,  and  reported 
in  the  Times,  raised  a question  of  considerable 
interest  to  architects  and  surveyors,  and  to 
those  who  may  employ  them. 

In  1873  tho  defendant  was  anxious  to  build  a warehouse* 
dwelling-house,  aud  shop  in  Finsbury,  and  he  instructed 
tho  late  Mr.  Thomas  Saward,  jun.,  an  architect,  to  pre- 
pare plans  and  specifications.  Mr.  Saward  instructed  the 
plaintiff,  a surveyor,  to  take  out  the  quantities.  In 
October,  1873,  three  tenders  were  sent  in  by  tho  builder 
to  Mr.  Saward.  None  of  the  tenders  wero  accepted.  It 
was  proved  that  it  was  usual  for  an  architect  who  pre- 
pares plans  to  employ  a surveyor  to  take  out  the  quan. 
tities,  aud  that  when  a tender  is  accepted  the  builder  pays 
the  surveyor  for  taking  out  the  quantities,  but  that  if  no 
tender  is  accepted  the  building  owner  pays  him.  In  the 
beginning  of  July  of  last  year  tho  building  was  proceeded 
with  on  Mr.  Saward’s  plans,  with  the  exception  that  the 
height  of  the  building  was  one  story  less  thau  as  shown  in 
the  plans.  The  builder  employed  had  not  any  contract, 
but  was  paid  as  the  work  proceeded.  Mr.  Saward  died  in 
July  of  last  year.  In  September  the  plaintiff  sent  in  his 
account  to  the  defendant.  The  builder  employed  to  do 
the  work  was  not  one  of  those  who  had  tendered,  and  ho 
had  not  seen  the  plaintiff's  quantities.  The  plaintiff  con- 
tended that,  according  to  the  custom,  as  no  tender  had 
been  accepted,  he  was  ontitled  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant, 
the  building  owner.  He  claimed  158Z.  6s.,  being  2]  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  tho  lowest  of  tho  tenders  sent  in. 
It  was  stated  that  this  was  a customary  charge. 

His  Lordship,  however,  said  he  thought  that  a custom 
that  the  surveyor  should  be  paid  2 i per  cent,  on  the 
lowest  tender  when  no  tender  had  been  accepted  would 
be  unreasonable,  and  that  the  plaintiff  would  be  entitled, 
if  to  anything,  to  what  the  jury  might  think  a reasonable 
remuneration. 

Mr.  Peebles  and  Mr.  Cooke,  the  former  Member  and 
the  latter  a Fellow  of  the  lloyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  were  called,  and  stated  that  they  thought  that 
2J  per  cent,  on  the  lowest  tender  was  in  the  present  case 
a reasonable  charge.  They  said  thst  from  2 to  2\  per 
cent,  on  tho  amount  of  the  accepted  tender  was  the 
charge  usually  made  by  the  quantity  surveyor,  and  that 
such  a charge  was  reasonable;  that  sometimes  l-J  per  cent, 
was  charged,  but  this  was  dono  by  special  agreement. 
On  this  point  the  builder  at  present  employed  on  the  work 
ws9  called  for. the  defendant,  and  stated  that  1-J  per  cent, 
was  the  charge  invariably  made  for  taking  out  tho 
quantities  for  such  a bailding  as  that  in  the  present  case. 

The  plaintiff’s  claim  included  a sum  of  twelve  guineas 
which  he  had  paid  tor  lithographing  the  drawings. 

The  case  for  the  defendant  was  that  the  architect  in  the 
present  instance  had  only  a limited  authority,  and  that  he 
was  told  that  the  defendant  had  engaged  a builder,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  necessity  to  take  out  the  quantities  to 
enable  builders  to  tender. 

His  Lordship  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the 
architect’s  authority  was  limited  in  the  way  stated  by  the 
defendant,  and  told  them  that,  if  it  was  not  limited,  the 
defendant  was  liable  to  pay  tho  plaintiff  a reasonable 
remuneration  for  taking  out  the  quantities. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

It  was  agreed  that  his  Lordship  should  assess  the 
damages,  and  he  assessed  them  at  83Z.  10s. 

The  basis  of  his  Lordship's  assessment  would  seem  to 
have  been  15  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  building, 
as  estimated  in  the  lowest  tender. 
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TREATMENT  OP  BUILDERS. 

Sin, — As  yon  arc  ever  ready  to  advocate  fair  play,  we 
-send  you  the  following  as  a specimen : — 

A short  time  since  we  tendered  for  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  a public-house  in  Margate  for  Messrs.  Cobb  & 
Co.,  brewers ; Mr.  W.  L.  Sear,  architect.  There  were 
three  tenders,  but  one  was  too  late,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently ruled  out  of  the  competition.  Ours  was  the  lowest 
of  all,  but  the  amount  was  in  excess  of  what  the  employers 
wished  to  spend.  We  were  accordingly  asked  to  enter  the 
lists  a second  time,  and  submit  with  the  other  firm  of 
builders  a list  of  reductions  and  a reduced  estimate.  This 
we  declined  to  do  in  a second  competition,  but  offered  to 
reduce  the  work  at  prices  based  upon  our  quantities,  and 
we  were  then  requested  to  do  so,  the  list  of  reductions 
being  prepared  jointly  between  ourselves  and  the  architect, 
who  checked  the  prices  against  those  in  our  first  quan- 
tities, and  also  expressed  his  opinion  to  us  that  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  employers. 

The  next  thing  we  know  is  by  the  receipt  of  a note  some 
few  hours  after,  stating  that  the  contract  had  fallen  to 
another  firm,  and  which  proves  to  bo  the  one  who  sub- 
mitted the  highest  original  tender. 

Richabd  Pabajtob  & Sox. 

TENDERS. 

Brown  & Son '. £2,107  0 0 

Rogers  (too  late) 2,081  0 0 

Paramor  & Son 2,056  0 0 


GAS  EXPLOSIONS. 

8ib, — Having  in  mind  the  frequency  of  gas  explosions 
through  the  ignorance  of  servants,  I beg  to  suggest  that 
the  gas  companies  should  have  little  bills  of  “caution" 
printed,  which  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  of 
meters  to  see  placed  in  such  a position  in  every  house  that 
the  servants  could  not  fail  of  seeing  them. 

Mkteb. 


ORANGE  PEEL  ON  PAVEMENTS. 
r SiR, — Kindly  give  me  space  again  to  oall 
attention  to  a great  evil  carried  on  in  the  streets  of 
London  and  other  towns.  I refer  to  the  common 
practice  of  throwing  orange-peel  on  the  pave- 
ments of  the  public  thoroughfares.  This  is  a 
most  thoughtless,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
dangerous  proceeding  j and  I do  think  that  in 
many  instances,  were  people  only  aware  of  what 
serious  accidents  they  might  possibly  be  the 
cause,  they  would  desist  from  this  wanton  habit, 
and  either  throw  the  peel  into  the  roadway,  or 
put  it  into  their  pockets. 

A Daily  Pedestrian. 


WESLEYAN  CHAPEL  COMPETITION, 
WALTHAM,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

In  a limited  competition  for  this  chapel,  Mr. 
-J.  Wills,  architect,  of  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  has 
been  successful.  The  building  is  to  be  of  red 
brick,  with  Ancaster  stone  for  dressings,  win- 
dows, pinnacles,  finials,  &o.  The  style  is  De- 
corated Gothic,  the  tracery  of  windows  being 
geometrical.  The  internal  fittings  will  be  pitch 
pine  varnished.  The  roof  will  be  partially  open 
with  diagonal  tie  pieces,  under  which  is  placed  a 
four-centred  arch,  which  finishes  against  the  side 
walls  on  a light  column ; and  this  rests  on  a 
carved  wood  corbel.  Estimated  cost,  including 
value  of  old  material,  1,0001. 

Mr.  Wills  (younger  son  of  Mr.  W.  Wills, 
builder),  has  recently  won  several  competitions 
for  Wesleyan  chapels  and  schools.  At  Tarwin, 
Cheshire,  and  Hook-Norton,  Oxon ; chapels  and 
schools  are  being  erected  from  competitive 
designs,  which  (as  was  also  the  case  at 
Waltham),  secured  the  services  of  the  same 
Kingsbridge  architect.  Mr.  Wills  is  also  en- 
gaged for  an  elementary  school  at  Portle- 
znoutb,  Board  Schools  at  Slapton,  the  Wesleyan 
chapel  and  schools  at  Dartmouth,  and  other 
small  works  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  and  Dorset. 
Lucky  Mr.  Wills ! 


GRINDING  MONEY. 

At  Westminster  Police-court,  Edward  Jenner, 
a builder,  of  Belgrave  Mansions,  appeared  to  an 
adjourned  summons  taken  out  by  William  Both- 
well,  a carpenter,  for  Is.  6d.,  claimed  in  lieu  of 
two  hours’  notice  for  grinding  his  tools  on 
discharge.  This  case,  which,  as  we  Btated  last 
week,  was  adjourned  by  Mr.  Arnold  for  the 
decision  of  Mr.  Woolrycb,  has  now  been  decided. 
The  simple  question  at  issue  was  whether  the 
carpenters  and  joiners  in  the  building  trade  were, 
on  discharge,  entitled  to  two  hours’  notice  for 
grinding  their  tools,  and  to  be  paid  for  that 
time,  so  that  they  might  go  to  another  job  with 
sharp  tools.  The  complainant  was  discharged, 
and  the  defendant  paid  him  nothing  for  grind- 
ing ; hence  the  summons. 

Complainant  now  called  a host  of  witnesses,  some  of 
them  delegates  at  the  strike  in  1872,  and  they  proved  that 
at  Trollope’s,  Smith  & Taylor's,  Holland  & Hannen’s, 
Myers’s,  Lawrence’s,  Jackson  & Shaw’s,  the  two  hours 


were  allowed.  Defendant  relied  on  the  rules  drawn  np ' 
and  printed  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  in  which  this  money 
was  not  mentioned,  and  besides  that  it  was  not  a custom 
of  the  trade,  and  he  verily  believed  the  majority  of  the 
firms  did  not  pay  the  money.  He  sometimes  paid  for  an 
hour,  but  it  was  not  a fixed  rule. 

Defendant  was  examined,  and  deposed  that  np  to  1872 
the  two  hours  were  allowed,  but  after  the  strike  and  rise 
of  wages  it  was  optional  whether  the  masters  paid  the 
money,  and  the  meeting  was  against  it.  For  that  reason 
the  rule  was  not  inserted. 

Complainant  also  relied  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bridge,  at 
Hammersmith,  had  decided  this  question  in  favour  of  the 
men,  and  so  had  other  magistrates. 

Mr.  Woolrycb  said  the  rules  were  very  imperfectly 
drawn  np,  ana  this  regulation  not  being  inserted  he  had 
to  see  if  the  payment  of  this  money  wa9  customary  in  the 
trade.  After  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  called  for  the 
complainant  it  was  clear  that  the  custom  prevailed  in  the 
trade,  and  he  gave  judgment  for  the  complainant  with 
costs  of  summons. 

Costs  were  asked  for,  but  Mr.  Woolrycb  said  the  defence 
had  been  bona  fide,  and  he  would  not  order  them. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Wolverhampton. — The  annual  meeting  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  in  connexion  with  this  in- 
stitution was  held  at  the  school  on  the  3rd  inst. 
Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  took  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  the  mayor,  and  said  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  prizes  to  be  distri- 
buted that  evening  were  evidence  that  the  pupils 
of  the  school  had  not  fallen  behind  what  had 
been  expected  from  them,  and  that  the  School 
of  Art  in  Wolverhampton  was  making  real  pro- 
gress. The  chairman  then  distributed  the 
Government  prizes,  expressing  his  gratification 
that  four  Queen’s  prizes  and  a larger  number  of 
second-class  prizes  had  been  awarded  to  the 
pupils  in  mechanical  drawing — a most  important 
fact,  for  mechanical  drawing  allied  to  mechanical 
skill  was  the  bone  and  substance  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  was  easy  to  get  capital  for  a good 
investment,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  get  that 
knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivance  and  the 
industrial  arts  which  those  prizes  showed  the 
youths  to  whom  they  were  given  evinoed.  Major 
Loveridge  remarked  that  it  was  still  more  cheer- 
ing to  the  friends  of  the  school  to  know  that  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers  it  had  taken  more 
prizes  than  any  other  school  in  the  country. 

Birmingham. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Society  of  Art  and  School  of 
Design  took  place  on  the  3rd  inst.,  at  the 
Rooms  in  New-street,  Lord  Hampton,  presi- 
dent, occupying  the  chair.  The  Chairman 
said,  it  appeared  from  the  report  that  492 
students  had  gone  up  for  examination,  and  that 
44  per  cent.,  or  very  little  less,  had  entirely 
failed.  The  fact  that  two  silver  and  two  bronze 
medals  had  been  won  was  very  gratifying,  but 
he  appealed  to  those  present,  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  more  or  less  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion, to  be  stimulated  to  further  exertions  by  the 
very  fact  that  44  per  cent,  had  failed.  His 
lordship  then  read  a paragraph  from  the  report 
as  follows: — “The  committee  feels  keenly  the 
inadequacy  of  the  public  support  it  receives,  and 
ventures  to  hope  that,  as  its  efforts  become 
better  known,  it  will  receive  more  of  that  help 
which  it  greatly  needs.”  He  did  not  think  it 
worthy  of  such  a town. as  Birmingham  to  allow 
an  institution  like  that  to  languish  for  want  of 
means.  He  did  hope  that  the  proceedings  of 
that  evening  would  recall  the  wealthy  population 
of  this  great  centre  of  manufacture  and  industry 
to  the  duty  which  did  rest  on  them  of  encou- 
raging, so  far  as  they  could,  an  institution  which 
oalled  forth  the  talent  of  the  rising  population. 
He  found  that  the  balance  of  the  institution 
carried  from  1873  was  201. 14s.,  while  the  balance 
carried  from  1874  was  107Z.  This  was  ex- 
tremely satisfactory.  Looking  around  him,  he 
saw  nothing  that  did  not  convince  him  of  the 
great  amount  of  rising  talent  of  that  portion  of 
the  population  which  had  contributed  the  pro- 
ductions he  saw.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  to 
raise  the  education  and  talent  of  this  country 
was  to  give  every  support  in  their  power  to 
institutions  like  their  own,  which  he  earnestly 
hoped  might  have,  through  many  years  to  come, 
a career  of  increasing  and  permanent  prosperity. 

Newcastle. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  this  School  of  Art  and  Science 
was  held  in  the  Town-hall.  The  mayor  of  New- 
castle (Mr.  W.  O.  Briggs)  was  voted  to  the 
chair,  and  in  his  address  said  it  was  a satisfac- 
tion to  find  the  position  of  the  school  so  en- 
couraging. Mr.  Bacon,  the  head  master  of  the 
School  of  Art,  had  told  him  that  Mr.  Rhead,  who 
had  been  some  time  his  pnpil,  and  latterly  assistant 
master,  had  obtained  a situation  in  an  eminent 
manufactory  in  the  Potteries  as  director  of  the 
art  department.  It  was  an  important  fact,  be- 


cause  it  was  calculated  to  silenoo  those  cavillers 
who  sometimes  said  the  results  were  poor  iu 
connexion  with  the  schools  taking  into  considera- 
tion  the  grants  which  Government  gave  towards 
assisting  those  schools.  The  mayor  expressed 
regret  that  there  was  no  institution  in  the  town 
similar  to  the  ManoheBter  Athenaeum  for  helping 
the  young  people  to  continue  their  education 
after  leaving  school,  and  said  he  hoped  that  an 
institution  of  that  character  would  soon  be 
formed. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Early. — The  first  stone  of  the  new  parish 
church  at  Harby  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Jarvis,  of 
Doddington  Hall,  on  the  28th  ult.  Designs  for 
this  new  church  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Lee,  architect,  of  London,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  work  has  been  commenced. 
The  style  adopted  is  Early  Thirteenth  Century. 
The  church  is  cruciform  on  plan,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  chancel  (77  ft.  long  and  22  ft.  wide),  a 
chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  forming 
the  vestry  and  organ-chamber,  and  a tower  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  to  be  utilised  for 
children’s  seats.  The  material  employed  for 
walling  is  from  Mr.  Kirk’s  quarry,  at  Lincoln, 
with  Ancaster  dressings.  A contract  for  the 
church  complete  (without  tower  and  spire), 
amounting  to  1,8001.,  has  been  signed  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  of  Wragby  and  Market  Rasen.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  200  worshippers.  The 
complete  work  will  cost  3,000Z. 

Newark. — The  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
St.  Leonard’s  Church  has  just  been  greatly  im- 
proved  by  the  introduction  of  brass  chancel- 
doors  and  a brass  screen ; also  a massive  corona 
gaselier,  two  gospel  and  epistle  lights,  and  a 
lectern  which  springs  out  of  the  screen.  The 
workmanship  is  of  a superior  character.  The 
ornamental  leaves  of  brass  on  the  soreen  and 
gates  are  wrought  by  hand,  and  the  total  weight 
of  the  metal  used  is  very  considerable.  It  is 
intended  to  carry  the  work  round  the  front  of 
the  pulpit,  so  as  to  make  it  more  complete.  The 
plan  of  a leotern  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the 
screen  is  a new  one.  The  whole  of  the  things 
have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Thomason,  of  Bir- 
mingham. They  are  a free  gift  to  the  church. 
Since  their  erection  they  have  attracted  a good 
deal  of  notioe.  A new  diapason  stop  into  the 
organ  has  been  introduced. 

Everton  ( Liverpool ). — A new  church,  designed 
by  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  architects,  of 
Liverpool,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  is 
about  to  be  erected  in  Robson-atreet,  Everton. 
It  consists  of  nave,  97  ft.  by  24  ft.  7 in. ; chancel, 
25  ft.  by  22  ft.  7 in. ; north  and  south  aisles, 
S3  ft.  by  13  ft.  8 in. ; organ-chamber  and  cbori- 
sters’  vestry  at  south-east,  23  ft.  by  14  ft.  8 in. ; 
vestry  at  north-east,  18  ft.  3 in.  by  14  ft.  8 in. ; 
tower  at  south-west  angle,  and  an  entrance  porch 
at  north-west.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  slope  of  land,  which  falls  considerably  from 
west  to  east,  to  provide  a Sunday  school  under 
the  east  end  for  380  children.  The  design  is 
Early  Decorated,  and  the  church  will  be  erected 
of  the  local  red  sandstone,  lined  internally  with 
brick,  and  plastered,  and  faced  externally  with 
Burnley  parpoints.  Accommodation,  without 
galleries,  is  provided  for  750  adults.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Mullin,  of 
Kirkdale,  for  5,129Z.,  including  tower  and  spire 
and  the  school  buildings  underneath. 

Faversham.  — The  work  of  re  - seating,  re- 
arranging, partiaily  restoring,  and  generally 
improving  the  interior  of  Faversham  church, 
which  has  occupied  a period  of  upwards  of  eight 
months,  haring  been  completed,  the  edifice 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  worship.  The 
work,  the  entire  cost  of  which  is  something  like 
4,000Z.,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  nave  and 
transepts  forming  one,  and  the  chancel  the  other. 
The  former  was  done  by  voluntary  contributions, 
the  work  being  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Canter- 
bury. The  outlay  in  the  chancel  (about  1,000Z.) 
is  borne  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
the  architect  being  Mr.  Christian,  and  the  con- 
tractor Mr.  L.  Shrubsole,  of  this  town. 


Tlie  Building  Trade  in  Rliyl.  — The 

building  trade  was  never  more  flourishing  in 
Rhyl  than  at  the  present  time.  About  thirty 
new  houses  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  commence  the  erection  of  three 
more  houses  at  the  extreme  end  of  West  Parade, 
in  addition  to  the  new  ones  which  have  just  been 
, erected. 
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VARIORUM. 

A Russian  medical  journal,  according  to  the 
Engineer,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  some 
experiments  that  were  lately  made  in  a theatre 
at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  contamination  of  the 
air  in  theatres.  It  was  found  that  notwith- 
standing the  movement  of  the  audience  in  leaving 
the  theatre  between  the  acts,  the  temperature  of 
the  building  rose  gradually,  and  the  thermo- 
meter, which  at  the  raising  of  the  curtain  marked 
18°  Centigrade,  stood  at  24.°  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  and  indicated  25°  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second.  The  degree  of  moisture  increased 
less  rapidly,  but  in  two  hours  it  had  increased  30 
per  oent.,  and  at  the  cIobo  of  the  fourth  act  was 
considerably  more  than  that  of  the  air  out  of 
doors.  At  the  commencement  of  the  perform, 
ance  the  moisture  in  the  air  corresponded  with 
that  of  well- ventilated  rooms,  while  towards  the 
end  the  amount  had  increased  nearly  double. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  second  act 
it  was  already  more  than  six  times  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  in  its  normal  state, 
or  1*9  per  thousand  cubic  metres,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  performance  the  air  in  the 
theatre  containod  4-3  c.  metres  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  per  thousand  metres  of  air.  - 
“How  Bhall  I carpet  my  drawing-room?” 
asks  a writer  in  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine, 
and  then  says  : — “ If  you  aspire  to  an  Ax- 
minster  carpet,  see  that  your  purse  is  well 
stocked  with  golden  guineas  before  you  give 
the  order.  I should  be  well  content  with 
Brussels,  a good  bond  fide  Brussels,  than  which 
none  will  wear  more  satisfactorily.  If  you 
find  the  outlay  too  great,  get  a Kidderminster. 
It  will  prove  serviceable,  and  is  less  expensive, 
for  it  is  a quarter  of  a yard  wider  than  Brussels. 
The  only  objection  to  this  make  of  carpet  is, 
that  custom  has  awarded  it  its  place  in  the  bed- 
room. Some  people  prefer  a tapestry  carpet, 
but  the  patterns  of  these  are  usually  of  so  florid 
and  glaring  a character,  that  they  detract  much 
from  the  general  effect  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
considered  correct  taste  to  represent  the  earth 
by  the  oarpet,  and  the  sky  by  the  paper, — that 
is  to  say,  the  carpet  should  be  dark  in  oolour, 
and  the  papor  light.  If,  however,  it  should 
happen  that  you  are  obliged  to  study  economy, 
and  to  think  of  the  future,  I should  advise  you 
not  to  buy  a carpet  having  a dark  ground,  for 
undoubtedly  it  will  beoome  Bhabby  very  much 
sooner  than  one  having  a light  ground.  Every 
dusty  footmark  shows  on  the  dark  carpet,  and  at 
the  end  of  a year  every  place  over  which  there 
has  been  much  passing  to  and  fro  will  show 
visible  signs  of  the  traffic  ; whereas  on  the  lighter 
ground  threadbareness  is  not  nearly  so  discern- 
ible. The  most  economical  colours  are  different 
shades  of  drab,  but  even  a white  ground  is  more 

useful  than  one  of  claret  or  maroon.” 

The  Leisure  Hour  gives  some  particulars  of 
Boxwood  blocks  for  Engraving  : — “ Boxwood,  aB 
most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  the  principal 
wood  used  for  wood  engraving.  When  we  con- 
sidor  the  immense  number  of  illustrated  period, 
icals  andj  books  that  issue  from  the  press,  not 
only  in  England,  but  on  the  continent  and  in 
America,  together  with  the  various  other  uses 
to  which  boxwood  is  put,  it  is  a matter  of  sur- 
prise whence  it  comes.  To  England  alone  the 
quantity  annually  imported  is  above  10,000  tons, 
the  average  value  being  about  111.  a ton.  Cir- 
cassia is  the  chief  place  of  supply.  The  pre- 
paration of  boxwood  blocks  for  engraving  pur- 
poses is  a special  trade  in  the  hands  of  very  few 
persons,  and  is  centred  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fleet.street.  For  making  these  blocks  the  wood 
is  first  carefully  selected,  and  then  cut  up  by 
circular  saws  into  transverse  slices  about  an 
inch  thick,  the  length  of  ordinary  printing  type. 
After  being  cut,  the  slices  are  placed  in  racks 
something  like  plate-racks,  and  thoroughly 
seasoned  by  slow  degrees  in  gradually  heated 
rooms.  When  sufficiently  seasoned,  thoy  are 
reduced  to  parallelograms  of  various  sizes,  the 
outer  portion  of  the  oircular  section  near  the 
bark  being  cut  away,  and  all  defective  wood 
rejected.  Prepared  blocks  of  good  box  fetoh 
about  one  penny  per  square  inch,  and  the  very 
best  quality  as  much  as  5d.  per  square  inch.  In 
the  preparation  of  a large  block — say  for  a 
newspaper  plate,  pieces  are  assorted  as  to  Bize 
and  fitted  together  at  the  back  by  brass  bolts 
and  nuts.  So  accurately  do  the  edges  of  the 
wood  fit  together,  that  after  the  artist  has 
finished  his  drawing  on  the  smooth  face  of  this 
oompound  block,  the  screws  and  bolts  are 


perhaps  to  several  engravers  for  their  individual 
manipulation,  all  that  is  needed  after  they  have 
finished  their  work  being  to  fit  the  pieces 
together  and  screw  them  up  again,  when  they 
form  one  engraved  block  ready  for  the  printing- 
press.  In  such  a way  are  the  large  double  and 
quadruple  page  engravings  of  our  illus- 
trated papers  produced,  and  in  such  a way  a 
block  of  almost  any  size  can  be  prepared.” 

Old  and  Neiu  London  gives  a paragraph 

which  will  remind  readers  of  a few  facts  as  to 
the  King’s  Mews  “Thornton,  in  his  ‘Survey 
of  London  and  Westminster,’  published  in  1785, 
tells  us  that  on  the  north  side  of  Charing-cross 
there  is  a large  square,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
handsome  building  used  as  stabling  for  his 
Majesty’s  horses,  and  generally  known  as  the 
‘ Mews  ’ or  ‘ Meuse.’  The  word  is  derived,  as 
every  antiquary  knows,  from  the  ‘ mew  ’ of  the 
young  of  the  falcon  and  hawk  tribe.  It  appears 
that,  as  early  as  the  year  1377,  this  place  was 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  King’s  hawks  and 
falconers,  the  sport  of  falconry  being  one  of 
the  most  favourite  pastimes  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  chief  falconer  being  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  the  Royal  household. 
This  office,  which  is  hereditary,  was  granted 
by  Charles  II.  to  Charles,  Duke  of  St.  Albans, 
his  son  by  ‘ Mrs.  Gwynne,’  and  ‘ the  heirs  male 
of  his  body and  it  still  continues  attached  to 
tho  title.  At  one  time  it  would  seem  that  the 
King’s  stables  were  at  Lomesbury,  or,  as  it  is 
now  styled,  Bloomsbury ; but  these  stables  being 
burnt  down  in  1537,  King  Harry  ordered  the 
hawks  to  be  removed,  and  the  ‘mews’  altered 
and  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  his  Bteeds ; so 
from  that  day  down  to  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
the  royal  stables  stood  here,  and  tho  word 
‘ mews,’  in  London  at  least,  has  become  equiva- 
lent to  a range  of  stabling.  It  would  appear, 
from  such  books  of  London  topography  as  we 
have  been  able  to  oonsult,  that  the  old  building 
of  Henry  YIII.’s  time  having  become  decayed, 
a new  and  handsome  edifice  was  begun,  in  1732, 
by  George  II.  It  was  built  in  the  classical  style, 
with  central  columns  and  a pediment,  and 
adorned  with  cupolas  and  lanterns ; but  the 
effect  of  this  architectural  display  was  spoiled 
by  the  narrow  space  in  front,  and  on  either  side 
of  it,  and  by  the  small  and  mean  buildings  with 
which  it  was  hemmed  in.  It  stood  as  nearly  as 
possiblo  on  the  site  of  the  front  of  the  present 

National  Gallery. According  to  the  Fall  Mall 

Gazette,  a new  timber-producing  district  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  the  interior  of  New- 
foundland, a region  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
utterly  barren.  Among  its  naked  mountain 
ridges  and  dreary  swamps,  Mr.  A.  Murray,  an 
officer  [of  the  Geological  Survey  Office  at  St. 
John’s,  has  come  recently,  according  to  a corre- 
spondent of  a contemporary  interested  in  colonial 
affairs,  upon  a rich  country,  which  is  expected  to 
develop  immediately  a prosperous  lumber  trade, 
and  ultimately  to  attract  agricultural  settlers. 
This  “treasure-trove”  occurred  in  the  valley  of 
the  Gander  River,  the  lower  reaches  of  which 
proceed  from  a very  deep  and  serpentine  lake 
rnnniTiP’  east  and  west  between  54  deg.  21  min. 


the  puny  pyramids  the  modern  amateur  delights 
in,  and  which  certain  writers  advise  him  to  pinch 
or  prune  to  an  extent  that  renders  vigorous 
growth  impossible.  We  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Hibberd  to  object  to  pruning  in  toto,  but  it  is 
quite  certain  he  regards  tho  process  as,  gene- 
rally Bpeaking,  little  less  injurious  than  the 
spring  frosts  that  Bhrivel  up  the  bloom  or  cause 
the  incipient  fruit  to  fall  from  the  tree.  He 
declares  that  the  “golden  keys”  are  shelter,  and 
a sheath  for  the  pruning-knife. 


running  east  and  west  between  54  deg. 

and  55  deg.  W.  longitude. In  the  new  issue 

of  the  Garden  Oracle,  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  pro- 
pounds  an  extremely  simple  and  somewhat  novel 
theory  of  fruit  production,  under  the  title  of 
“ Golden  Keys  to  the  Fruit  Garden.”  He  first 
asks  why  fruit-growing  is  so  peculiarly  localised 
that  we  find  extensive  districts,  where  the  soil  is 
of  the  most  productive  character,  absolutely 
destitute  of  fruit-trees,  while  in  other  districts 
fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  abound,  and  appear  to 
thrive  almost  as  well  on  the  poor  soils  as  on 
those  that  are  famous  for  fertility.  We  are  asked 
to  explain  why  there  are  few  fruit-trees  in  Essex 
and  many  in  Devonshire ; why  generally  fruit 
production  is  a rare  industry  in  the  east,  and  a 
common  one  in  the  west  of  England.  Mr.  Hibberd 
avers  that  while  a good  soil  is  much  to  be  desired, 
the  one  grand  requisite  is  shelter.  The  late 
spring  frosts  frequently  destroy  the  fruit  crop  in 
the  bud,  but  the  willingness  of  the  trees  to  pro- 
duce a crop  is  manifested  by  their  abun- 
dant flowering.  If  we  can  but  protect 
them  from  the  frosts  of  April  and  May  we 
may  ensure  a plentiful  supply  of  fruit ; hence 
to  devise  the  means  of  affording  shelter  is  the 
first  thing  to  be  thought  of  by  those  who  purpose 
to  plant  fruit-trees.  But  this  is  not  all.  We 
are  told  that  the  trees  produced  in  nurseries  are 
in  many  cases  of  the  wrong  sort,  the  trade 
having  been  seduced  into  the  raising  of  trees 
that  are  destitute  of  the  vigour  needful  to  pro- 
duction. We  are  asked  to  compare  the  vigorous 


loosened,  and  the  pieces  separated  and  given  I standard  trees  of  an  old-fashioned  garden  witn 


UlisttlliUUB. 

Fatal  Accident  to  Mr.  George  Jones, 
Town  Surveyor,  Cirencester. — We  have  to 
announce  the  death  of  a well-known  and  re- 
spected inhabitant  of  Cirencester,  Mr.  Georgo 
Jones,  of  Dyer-street.  The  deceased  had  been 
for  many  years  town  surveyor,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity it  is  but  right  to  state  that  he  had  been  a 
valuable  public  officer.  In  no  particular,  pro- 
bably, was  his  fitness  for  the  post  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  question  of  flood-water, 
which  had  always  at  certain  seasons  inundated 
the  cellars  of  parts  of  the  town.  Although  he 
had  not  altogether  cured  the  evil,  he  had  greatly 
mitigated  it.  On  Saturday  morning,  after 
giving  instructions  to  his  men  with  regard  to 
certain  obstructions  in  the  river  Churn  which, 
he  fancied,  might  have  caused  the  overflow  of 
the  water,  he  started  off  on  a journey  on  the 
business  of  his  inspectorship.  On  his  return, 
instead  of  going  indoors  at  once,  he  went 
direct  to  the  bridge,  only  a little  lower 
down,  to  see  if  his  instructions  had  been  com- 
plied with,  and  their  result.  There  is  a stone 
near  tho  bridge,  by  which  he  could  tell  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  stream,  and  as  this 
place  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  water  which  flows 
through  the  town,  it  was  his  oustom  early  and 
late  to  visit  the  spot.  It  was  very  dark,  and  he 
must  have  knelt  on  the  bridge  to  look  over,  and 
by  some  sad  fatality  slipped,  falling  into  the 
shallow  stream  on  his  head,  and  before  regain- 
ing consciousness  he  was  drowned. 

The  Chandor  Light.— At  a conversazione 
recently  held  in  Edinburgh,  Professor  Archer 
drew  attention  to  a new  invention,  tho  Chandor 
light.  The  apparatus  is,  in  outward  appearance, 
a little  tube,  3 in.  or  4 in.  long,  having  at 
one  end  a revolving  button  which  turns  a screw, 
and  at  the  other  a minute  angular  point  of  metal, 
which  also  revolves,  passing  over  a little  orifice  in 
the  closed  head  of  the  tube.  A continuous  fuse, 
formed  of  a delicate  strip  of  solidified  collodion, 
with  a ridge  of  hardened  phosphorus  on  one  of  its 
sides,  is  slipped  into  the  tube,  and,  once  in  posi- 
tion, can  be  moved  upwards  by  the  screw.  By 
the  same  action  which  presses  the  upper  end  of 
the  f use  against  the  opening  at  the  top  the  metal 
point  is  turned  against  the  phosphorus,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  collodion  is  thereupon  ignited. 
When  the  apparatus  is  affixed  to  a gas-burner, 
only  a very  transient  flash  is  needed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ignition,  and  not  more  than  a seventieth 
part  of  the  collodion  fuse  is  in  the  operation 
consumed.  Where,  however,  the  wick  of  a lamp 
has  to  be  lighted  by  the  same  means,  a larger  pro- 
portion of  the  fuse,  the  thirty-second  part,  in 
fact,  is  burned.  The  apparatus  is  either  port- 
able  or  adapted  to  the  uses  indicated.  If  a lamp 
goes  out,  it  can  be  instantly  re-lighted  by  tho 
turn  of  a screw,  instead  of  by  opening  the  case, 
removing  the  chimney,  and  striking  a lucifer 
match,  where,  perhaps,  large  quantities  of  straw 
are  lying  about. 

Proposed  New  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Mar- 
gate.—On  the  2nd  instant,  a meeting  was  held 
in  the  school-room  of  tho  Hawley-square  Chapel, 
to  consider  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  to  erect 
a Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  at  Cliftonville, 
and  those  present  manifested  a deep  interest  in 
the  scheme.  In  1871,  a pieoe  of  land  was  pur- 
chased and  given  by  Sir  Francis  Lycett  and 
Mr.  J.  Riley,  at  a cost  of  3501.  The  land  in 
question  has  two  frontages,  and  adjoins  North- 
umberland-road  and  Dalby-square.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  chapel  should  seat  850  persons. 
Efforts  are  to  be  immediately  commenced  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds.  The  Wesleyans  are 
deBirous  of  building  a chapel  that  will  be  an 
ornament  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  a credit  to 
Methodism. 

Pall  of  a Scaffold,  Malmesbnry.— Very 
serious  injury  ia  likely  to  arise  from  ' 
a scaffold  in  Ingram-street,  Malmesbury,  last 
week. 
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Seats  for  tlie  Public  in  Sfc.  Pancras. — 

It  was  resolved  by  the  vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  a 
few  months  since,  to  have  seats  placed  in 
various  thoroughfares  of  the  parish,  in  order 
that  people  who  have  to  walk  along  the  streets, 
and  are  in  want  of  a resting-place,  may  be  able 
to  rest  themselves ; for  in  the  metropolis  there 
are  a very  large  number  of  persons  who  have  to 
walk  long  distances,  and  do  not  wish,  or  perhaps 
have  not  the  means,  to  go  into  a public-house, 
coffee-house,  or  other  place  to  rest  themselves. 
The  vestry  referred  it  to  the  Works  Department 
to  provide  twelve  such  seats  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  on  tenders  being  invited  for  the 
supply  of  them,  that  of  Mr.  Lazarus,  of  287, 
Old-street,  Shoreditch,  was  accepted.  The  sites 
selected  for  the  first  twelve  seats  are  : — Damp, 
stead-road,  by  Harrington-square  ; Euston-road, 
opposite  Stephenson’s  statue;  Guildford-street, 
by  the  drinking-fountain  ; Gray’s-inn-road,  oppo- 
site the  Royal  Free  Hospital ; Camden-road,  by 
the  Crescent  ; Swaine’s-Iane,  near  the  Highgate 
Cemetery;  West-hill,  by  St.  Ann’s  Church; 
Haverstock-hill,  by  Maitland  Park ; Tottenham- 
court-road,  by  the  chapel ; Goldington-crescent, 
opposite  the  vestry-hall ; Kentiah-town-road, 
by  Camden-gardens ; and  Junction. road.  All 
our  suggestions  get  carried  out  by  degrees. 

Destruction  of  Edinburgh  Theatre. — The 

Theatre  Royal  of  Edinburgh,  the  principal  place 
of  amusement  in  the  city,  was  burned  to 
the  ground  on  Saturday  last.  The  fire  broke 
out  shortly  after  two  o’clock,  just  when  the 
weekly  payments  had  been  made  and  the 
treasury  had  been  closed.  By  the  time  the 
first  engine  arrived  the  flames  had  burst 
through  the  roof  at  the  south  end,  and  it 
was  at  once  apparent  to  the  spectators  that 
there . was  no  hope  of  saving  the  portion 
occupied  by  the  stage  and  its  accessories. 
So  quickly  did  the  flames  spread  that  about 
twenty  minutes  to  three  o’clock  they  appeared 
through  the  rcof  immediately  over  the  audi- 
torium. The  stage  effects  burned  with  great 
rapidity,  and  at  three  o’clock  the  northern  half 
of  the  building  was  gutted.  A few  minutes 
afterwards  the  greater  part  of  the  roof  of  this 
portion  fell  in  with  a loud  crash,  and  the  fire 
had  then  full  mastery.  In  less  than  an  hour 
the  whole  interior  of  the  theatre  was  completely 
destroyed.  The  cause  of  the  fire  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  it  is  believed  it  originated  from 
an  explosion  of  gas  connected  with  the  lime-light 
apparatus  used  in  the  pantomime.  This  is  the 
third  time  the  Theatre  Royal  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire  within  a few  years. 

The  Haseley  Waterworks. — The  report 
from  the  Waterworks  and  Drainage  Committee, 
at  a meeting  of  the  Warwick  Town  Council 
recently,  said, — That  “in  accordance  with  your 
instructions  they  advertised  for  tenders  for  cast- 
iron  pipes  (contract  No.  1),  and  for  the  laying 
of  such  pipes  (contract  No.  2),  and  in  reply 
received  tenders  from  j the  following  parties. 
Contract  No.  1 .—Messrs.  J.  & S.  Roberts,  West 
Bromwich ; the  Clay  Cross  Company,  near 
Chesterfield ; Messrs.  Cochrane  & Co.,  Dudley ; 
Messrs.  J.  Abbott  & Co.,  Limited,  Gateshead ; 
Messrs.  J.  Oswald  Gardner  & Co.,  London. 
Contract  No.  2:— Mr.  C.  Hart,  Leamington; 
Messrs.  Green  & Son,  Warwick;  Mr.  G.  F. 
Smith,  Milverton;  Mr.  A.  Sheasby,  Leamington  ; 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Crewe;  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Leicester;  Messrs.  Do  Yille  & Forest,  London; 
Mr.  Docwra,  London;  Mr.  F.  Dawson,  Bury. 
Your  committee  have  carefully  considered  the 
above  tenders  and  with  regard  to  contract  No.  1 
they  recommend  that  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Roberts,  at  the  following  prices,  be  accepted  : — 
16-in.,  12-in.,  and  10-in.  pipes,  71.  2s.  Gd.  per 
ton;  8 in.  and  6-in.,  71.  3s.  9d.  per  ton;  4-in., 
jl.  5s.  per  ton;  special  castings,  10Z.  10s.  per 
ton.”  The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Sewerage  of  Harrogate. — By  the 
recent  judgment  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench, 
in  the  cause  Wood  v.  Harrogate  Local  Board, 
the  Harrogate  Improvement  Commissioners  are 
required  to  take  the  whole  of  the  town’s  sewage 
out  of  the  Oak  beck  before  the  1st  of  April  next. 
The  sewerage  system  had  been  laid  down  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  the  whole  sewage  over  land 
specially  prepared  to  receive  and  purify  it.  The 
Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Board  have  dis- 
covered that  certain  house  property  in  Harrogate 
has  not  been  connected  with  the  public  sewers, 
and  thus  the  evil  complained  of  has  in  a great 
measure  arisen.  The  Board  passed  a resolution 
enforcing  the  immediate  connexion  of  this  pro- 
perty with  the  sewerage  system. 


Extinction  of  Fire. — At  the  Society  of  Arts, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Coleman,  an  American  civil 
engineer,  read  a paper  descriptive  of  au  appa- 
ratus for  the  protection  of  buildings  and  ships 
from  fire,  and  for  the  ventilation  of  ships.  His 
plan  was  prevention,  and  consisted  of  iron  stand- 
pipes, one  going  to  the  roof  and  others  to  the 
separate  stories  of  a building,  the  cocks  of  the 
whole  to  be  secured  in  a box  in  the  side  wall. 
These  pipes  he  would  work  with  a steam-engine 
placed  within  the  building,  or  close  to  it.  For 
ships  he  would  have  a somewhat  similar  appa- 
ratus. A ship  of  1,200  tons  could  be  fitted  with 
his  apparatus  for  300Z.,  and  by  it  all  danger  of 
fire  at  sea  would  be  avoided.  The  ventilation  of 
ships  he  would  effect  by  the  use  of  compressed 
air  and  perforated  pipes,  which  would  diffuse  the 
introduced  air  all  over  the  interior  space  to  be 
ventilated.  The  principle  had  already  been  car- 
ried out  successfully  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel. 
The  use  of  steam  as  a means  of  extinguishing 
fires  he  had  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  an 
expedient  of  doubtful  efficacy. 

An  Underground  Church. — In  Russell- 
street,  Brighton,  wherein  the  fishing  population 
of  Brighton  is  concentrated,  there  is  slowly 
drawing  towards  completion  a building  designed 
to  be  a chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Paul’s.  The  floor  of 
this  building  is  over  30  ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  road  in  Russoll-street,  has  its  principal  and 
only  entrance  and  exit  at  the  south-east  corner, 


“ Closets  ’ ’ in  Churches.— At  the  Bermondsey 
Vestry  last  week,  the  surveyor  reported  the 
reception  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Butterfield, 
architect  to  the  new  churoh  in  Jamaica 
Level,  stating  that  he  had  never  found 
water-closets  required  in  churches;  for  many 
reasons  he  thought  them  objectionable.  He 
believed  the  Church  Building  Society,  to  whom 
application  would  be  made,  would  entirely  object 
to  the  putting  up  of  water-closets.  The  chair- 
man said  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Butterfield  could 
never  go  to  church.  The  surveyor  observed  that 
Mr.  Butterfield  was  architect  to  some  of  the 
high  church  and  fashionable  buildings  in  the 
West  End.  The  frontage  plans  were  agreed  to, 
but  a wish  for  the  water-closets  was  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  official  notice. 

Preservation  of  St.  Werburgli's  Tower, 
Bristol. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Bristol 
town  council,  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  mayor  said, 
as  to  the  removal  of  St.  Werburgh’s  Church,  it 
was  one  that  had  his  most  entire  sympathy. 
He  looked  upon  such  buildings  as  the  tower 
of  that  church  as  milestones  on  the  road  of 
time ; and  although  it  was  very  desirable  that, 
as  the  population  had  gone  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  churoh,  the  church  should 
be  removed  to  some  centre  of  population  where 
it  would  be  a great  deal  more  useful,  yet  he 
thought  it  would  be  a great  loss  to  the  city  if 
the  tower  were  removed.  He  thought  the 


the  subject  were  both  lost. 

The  Channel  Tunnel. — The  scheme  for 


and  has  to  to  descended  to  by  a long  flight  of  aocommolatFon  roqnS  by  TJht  be 

stone  steps.  There  is  a nave,  m ength  about  mat  by  an  archway  through  it.  A motion  and 
80  ft.,  measuring  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to  amendment  ' 
the  north  end ; the  altar  being  placed  at  the 
north  end,  facing  the  stairs.  On  the  west  side, 
and  divided  from  the  nave  by  six  columns  of  tnnnjlling  the  Channel  has  got  thu3  far,  that  two 
Bath  stone,  having  pointed  arches  springing  companies — one  French  and  one  English — have 
from  them,  is  an  aisle  somewhere  about  20  ft.  I agreed  to  try  an  experiment  on  each  side.  They 
wide,  at  the  north  end  of  which  is  a vestry,  have  the  necessary  concessions,  and  the  needful 
having  a gallery  over  it  to  receive  an  organ,  i capital,  and  are  going  to  bore  in  earnest.  When 
In  form  the  church  is  a long  parallelogram,  I they  have  bored,  the  world  will  be  in  a position 
132  ft.  by  50  ft.  Its  co3t  is  likely  to  amount  to  judge  of  their  prospects,  and  not  till  then, 
to  about  8,000Z.,  and  will  be  borne  by  the  Rev.  They  hope  to  boro  through  chalk,  to  keep  a 
A.  D.  Wagner.  Mr.  Wagner  certainly  never  chalk  wall  fifty  yards  thick  over  their  heads,  and 

in  c l : i •_  In  — : ne n n i -e 


scruples  to  pay  for  having  his  own  way. 

Attempt  to  Burn  Northallerton  Church. 


to  find  no  very  serious  “fault;”  and  if  their 
-...min  .u  umu  Huuuaucauu  onur  n ^opes  are  justified,  they  may  make  the  tunnel, 
On  th7rtrin7t"woY"iTcTn7med'w"et  i anih™e  r0  remaining  escept  to  aecnro  the 


needful  air,  the  necessary  passengers,  and  a 
profit. 

Architectural  Improvement,  Hornsey. — 

A short  time  since,  the  Wilts  and  Dorset  Bank- 


Mayne  and  Wm.  Marshall,  residing  at  Northal- 
lerton, were  standing  about  eighty  yards  from 
the  parish  church,  when  they  heard  a smash  of 

glass  and  saw  two  lights,  as  if  matches  were  . 

struck,  and  immediately  there  was  an  illumina-  in£  Company  became  the  purchasers  of  the  old- 
tion.  They  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  church,  established  banking  concern  of  the  Messrs, 
and  discovered  that  a window-curtain  was  in  a Footner,  and  it  has  not  been  long  before  they 
blaze.  Raising  an  alarm  of  fire,  they  ran  round  have  demonstrated  that  they  must  march  with 
the  church  wall,  when,  as  they  Btate,  they  saw  a the  times.  The  first  step  towards  such  a desira- 
man  dressed  in  a light-coloured  suit  running  ble  end  has  been  the  remodelling  and  enlarging 
through  the  churchyard,  making  for  the  highway  their  banking  premises.  This  has-been  done, 
on  the  east,  in  the  same  direction  as  they  ran,  -A-  strong  and  fire-proof  room  has  been  built  in 
but  no  one  was  seen  to  scale  the  wall,  which  is  the  basement.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out 
about  6 ft.  high.  Several  parties  were  soon  on  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Parmenter,  archi- 
the  spot,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a pane  of  teefc,  of  Southampton,  aud  under  his  personal 
glass  had  been  broken,  through  which  the  lights  superintendence  by  the  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  this 
had  passed  setting  fire  to  the  curtain.  town. 

Tlie  Liverpool  Exhibition.— The  report  of 


Dwellings  of  the  Poor.— The  following  is 


the  Fine  Arts  Committee  upon  the  late  autumn  ! the  title  of  the  essay  to  which  the  Howard  Medal 
exhibition  of  pictures  in  the  Free  Library  aud  "'ill  be  awarded  by  the  Statistical  Society  in 
Museum,  Liverpool,  states  that  the  number  of  November,  1875.  The  essays  must  be  sent  in  or 
admissions  by  payments  at  the  door  amounted  to  before  June  30th,  1875: — “The  State  of  the 
16,521-  in  the  morning  and  19,905  in  the  evening,  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  the  Rural  Districts  of 
making  a total  of  36,429,  besides  795  season  England,  with  special  Regard  to  the  Improve- 
tiekets,  and  about  IS, 000  pupils  of  educational  ‘ ments  that  have  been  made  since  the  Middle  of 
establishments  of  all  classes  and  denominations  the  Eighteenth  Centnry,  and  their  Influence  on 
admitted  gratuitously.  The  number  of  works  the  Health  and  Morals  of  the  Inmates.”  Further 
exhibited  consisted  of  509  oil-colours,  568  water- 1 particulars  or  explanations  maybe  obtained  from 
colours,  43  pieces  of  sculpture  and  other  works  j the  assistant  secretary,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
of  art,  forming  a total  of  1,120.  Of  these,  1,036  ' Statistical  Society,  Somerset  House-terrace, 
were  for  sale,  and  338  wei'e  actually  sold  for  j King’s  College,  Strand, 
sums  amounting  to  9,558Z.  5s.,— 205Z.  being  ex-  ,,  , , ^ 

pended  by  the  corporation  in  works  for  the  « -T10 y . an. , . Sankey  s Visit  : Danger 
permanent  Gallery  of  Art  now  in  the  course  of  A,aa.  An  Anxious  Inquirer,”  in  the  Liver . 
erection.  j P00"  Journal,  writes : — ' Can  you  or  any  of  your 


| readers  inform  me  whether  the  borough  engineer 
Coins. — An  interesting  discovery  lias  just  i 33  taking  auy  steps  to  ascertain  the  sufficiency 
been  made  at  the  watering-place  of  Bourbonne-  j of  the  Victoria-hall,  Victoria-street,  for  the  pur- 
les-Bains,  in  the  department  of  Haute-Marnc,  - pose  for  whioh  it  has  been  erected  ? If  I am 
France.  In  cleansing  the  reservoir  of  the  informed  correctly,  the  borough  engineer  is  not 

thermal  waters,  over  4,000  bronze  coins  or  ' " - •»  - • ■ 

medals,  and  a few  gold  coins,  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  mire.  The  gold  coins  have 
the  diameter  of  an  English  florin,  and  bear  the 
effigies  of  Nero,  Honorius,  Hadrian,  and  Faustina 
Senior.  Besides  these  medals  a considerable 
number  of  bronze  pins  and  rings  were  found. 

One  of  the  rings  represents  the  fore-feet  of  a 
horse,  others  the  head  of  a dragon  or  serpent; 
also  seyeral  small  bronze  statues  representing 
warriors  and  wrestlers.  These  statuettes  are 
exquisitely  worked  and  admirably  modelled. 


satisfied  with  the  construction,  and,  if  that  is  so, 
the  sooner  the  public  are  informed  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  case  the  better.  Secondly,  what 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  prevention 
of  fire?” 

Demolition  of  a House  at  Leeds  Illegally 
Erected. — We  understand  that  notice  has  been 
served  upon  Mr.  Dobshaw,  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  house  erected  by  him  contrary  to  the  build- 
ing bye-laws,  be  not  demolished  within  one 
month,  the  work  will  be  done  by  the  Corporation, 
and  the  expense  charged  to  him. 
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The  Paris  Loan  and  Building1. — Bo  its 

creditors  who  they  may,  Paris  has  launched  its 
loan  of  8,800,0001.  with  success,  and  the  mason’s 
trade  looks  up  again.  So  does  the  architect’s, 
for  all  the  cash  not  spent  in  paying  off  old  debts 
will  go  in  building  and  decorations.  I do  not 
remember  how  many  new  churches  are  to  be 
erected  or  beautified,  but  they  absorb  a sura,  as 
we  should  think,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
means  of  Paris  (says  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph).  Talking  of  architects  and 
churches,  clericals  in  and  out  of  the  press  are 
hysterically  agitating  for  the  removal  of  M. 
Viollet  - le  - Due  from  superintendence  of  the 
repairs  at  Saint  Denis.  M.  le  Due’s  worldwide 
renown  as  artist  and  antiquary  is  not  even 
questioned ; but  he  lately  confessed  in  public 
that  it  would  not  seem  to  him  actual  profanity 
and  maranatha  to  set  up  a Republic.  And, 
again,  he  has  been  publishing  a series  of  most 
excellent  articles,  headed  “Notes  d’un  Voyageur,” 
in  the  XIXme.  Sidcle,  thereby  proving  himself 
eminent  in  another  realm  of  art.  If  the  Ministry 
had  not  resigned,  I make  little  doubt  but  it 
would  have  yielded  to  the  pressure. 

Water. — In  the  inquiry  by  Major  Tulloch  into 
the  state  of  the  Southwark  and  Yauxhall  Com- 
pany’s water,  which  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  consequent  upon  an 
application  of  the  Richmond  select  vestry  for 
power  to  borrow  money  to  provide  a new  water 
Bupply,  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg  and  Dr.  Thudichum 
were  examined.  They  both  spoke  to  the  im- 
purity of  the  water,  the  latter  declaring  it  would 
take  fifty  years  to  clear  the  water  above  Ted- 
dington-lock,  even  if  all  contamination  ceased. 
The  inquiry  is  again  adjourned. 

Law  Courts,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — Mr. 

William  Crozier,  county  engineer  and  architect 
for  the  county  of  Durham,  who  successfully  de- 
signed  and  carried  out  the  additions  and  improve- 
ments to  the  Durham  Assize  Court,  illustrated  in 
our  pages,  has  been  requested  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  of  Northumberland  to  prepare 
plans  for  similar  improvements  to  the  Moot  Hall 
Courts,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  which  the  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  the 
county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  are  held. 

Drainage  of  Slieerness-on-Sea.  — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Cole  proposed  that  the  sur- 
veyor should  bo  instructed  to  prepare  plans,  and 
report  upon  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for 
improving  the  drainage  of  the  whole  of  the 
district.  The  chairman  (Mr.  J.  Ward),  in  second- 
ing the  proposition,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  Board  would  be  called  upon  to  spend  some- 
thing like  10,0001.  before  the  drainage  would  be 
made  efficient.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to. 

Swimming  in  the  Thames. — The  first 
floating  Bwimmiug-bath  upon  the  River  Thames 
was  moored  into  position  off  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, close  to  Charing-cross  railway  bridge, 
at  the  spot  previously  used  as  a landing-stage, 
on  the  -1th  inst.  The  Floating  Swimming-bath 
Company  constructed,  about  twelve  months  ago, 
the  hull  or  lower  portion  of  a floating-bath,  and 
this  was  tugged  up  the  river  from  Blackwall  by 
two  steam-tugs,  and  seourely  moored  in  the 
position  it  is  intended  to  occupy. 

The  Proposed  Metropolitan  Gas  Bill. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
last  week,  a report  was  read  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  submitting  the  heads  of  the 
proposed  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the  gas  supply 
of  the  metropolis,  and  recommending  that  a 
Bill  be  prepared  accordingly.  After  a discussion, 
in  which  Mr.  Leslie,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  E.  D. 
Rogers,  M.  Alderman  Sydney,  and  other  members 
took  part,  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
agreed  to  by  a large  majority. 

Narcissus  in  the  United  States.  — Mr- 
Charles  Hazeltine  of  New  Bedford,  of  “Nar- 
cissus ” fame  has  petitioned  the  Legislature,  for 
the  statuette  seized  from  him  last  year.  Mr. 
Hazeltine  has  draped  a copy  of  the  image  in  style 
of  a modern  fop  and  put  it  in  the  window  of  his 
New  Bedford  store  with  this  label: — “A  true 
copy  of  Narcissus  ‘clothed  and  in  his  right 
mind.’”  The  Stale  holds  Narcissus  “unclothed” 
“and  in  his”  wrong  “ mind.” 

Proposed  Pier  at  Sidmouth. — We  hear,  on 
very  good  authority,  that  the  manor  trustees 
propose  to  carry  out  a pier  at  Sidmouth,  at  a 
cost  of  15.000Z.,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  will  subscribe  2,5001.  towards  the  improve- 
ment. 


The  East  Cliff  Gardens,  Brighton.— The 

drawings  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Dawnay 
to  illustrate  the  scheme  for  forming  gardens  and 
covered  way  on  the  East  Cliff  or  Madeira-road, 
are  about  to  be  exhibited  in  Brighton.  They 
consist  of  two  pieces  or  frames,  10  ft.  6 in.  long 
by  3 ft.  wide,  and  four  pieces,  4 ft.  6 in.  long 
by  2 ft.  6 in.  in  width,  and,  when  placed  in  a 
row,  will  thus  be  nearly  40  ft.  by  3 ft.  broad. 
One  is  a perspective  showing  the  effect  of  the 
whole. 

The  Tyne  Engineering1  Dispute.— The 

men  employed  by  Messrs.  R.  Stephenson  & Co., 
engineers,  Newcastle,  have  had  a meeting  to 
consider  whether  they  should  accept  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  five  per  cent,  on  their  wages, 
which  was  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  1st  of 
Maroh.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  almost 
unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  reduction. 
The  decision  of  the  men  was  at  once  made 
known  to  the  heads  of  the  firm ; therefore  the 
dispute  is  now  at  an  end. 

Penzance. — The  foundation  - stone  of  new 
infants’  and  girls’  school  for  children  connected 
with  Sc.  Paul’s  Church  and  congregation  at  Pen- 
zance, has  been  laid.  The  building  will  be 
situate  on  open  and  elevated  ground  facing  the 
south — in  Taroveor-road  looking  towards  Bel- 
grave- terrace.  The  stone  was  laid  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Batten,  widow  of  the  clergyman  to  whoso 
munificence  Penzance  is  indebted  for  the  church 
of  St.  Paul. 

A Ride  through,  a Sewer. — A subterranean 
inspection  of  the  extensive  sewer  lately  con- 
structed near  the  Now  Boulevard  of  Brussels,  was 
made  a few  days  ago  by  a select  party  of  English 
and  Belgian  residents.  This  sewer,  constructed 
by  the  English  firm  of  Waring  Brothers  & Co., 
and  the  completion  of  which  occupied  many 
English  and  other  workmen  for  several  years, 
was  only  finally  terminated  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year. 

Water  for  Hull. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Council  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Mayor  presiding, 
the  Waterworks  Committees’  minutes  wero  con- 
firmed  in  favour  of  a further  boring.  A motion 
was  unanimously  agreed  in  favour  of  inferring 
to  a special  committee  the  consideration  of 
extending  the  borough  boundary.  There  had 
been  no  extension  for  forty  years,  and  the  town 
had  increased  from  50,000  to  130,000  inhabitants. 

The  Huddersfield  New  Waterworks. — 
The  Corporation  Waterworks  at  Deerhill  and 
Blackmoorfoot  are  now  in  an  advanced  state 
towards  completion.  The  Deerhill  reservoir, 
which  is  estimated  to  hold  160,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  within 
six  months,  and  the  reservoir  at  Blackmoorfoot, 
with  with  a capacity  of  670,000,000,  early  next 
year. 

Manchester. — The  works  in  connexion  with 
the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  Victoria 
Market  site,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  Man- 
Chester,  an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the 
Builder  recently  (January  2),  were  commenced 
last  week,  and  are  to  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Mr.  E.  Grimes,  late  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  has  been  appointed  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Mr.  Holloway's  Sanatorium  for  Mental 
Disorders,  Virginia  Water. — The  contract  for 
the  grand  staircase  lately  advertised  for  public 
competition,  to  be  executed  in  Portland  stone, 
with  Devonshire  marble  handrail,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crossland,  architect,  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Sharpington  & Cole,  of  Westminster  Bridge-road, 
for  the  sum  of  8331. 

Museum  for  Nottingham.  — It  has  been 
decided  to  convert  the  ruins  of  the  castle  here 
into  a Fine  Arts  Museum,  the  Government  and 
town  council  promising  substantial  support  if 
private  subscriptions  are  liberal.  On  the  4th 
inst.  those  already  sent  in  amounted  to  nearly 
5,500Z.,  of  which  sum  Mr.  Morley,  M.P.,  has 
given  1,000k 

Building  Operations  in  Greenock. — Build- 
ing work  to  the  extent  of  40,000k  was,  the  week 
before  last,  passed  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Ander- 
son. The  buildings  to  be  erected  include  arcade, 
and  publio  market ; schoolhouse  and  offices  near 
St.  Lawrence-street,  Cartsdyke ; and  various 
shops  and  dwelling-houses. 

The  City  Commission  of  Sewers  have 
elected  Mr.  John  Staples  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Commission  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gover,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  standing  orders,  retires. 


Wrington. — A stained- glass  window  ha3 
recently  been  put  up  in  Wrington  Church,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bodham  Castle,  of  Clifton,  in 
memory  of  the  James  family,  Mrs.  Castle’s 
relatives.  The  subject  is  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 

The  Sewage  of  Kingston-on-Thames. — 
The  Corporation  of  Kingston-on-Thames  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Native  Guano  Company 
to  treat  the  sewage  of  the  town  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  risk,  and  the  Company  undertake  that 
no  nuisance  shall  arise  from  the  process. 

Keble  College. — The  exterior  of  the  chapel 
at  this  college  is  now  nearly  completed,  but  the 
edifice  will  not  be  opened  till  St.  Mark’s  Day, 
1876,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  finish  the  elabo- 
rate internal  decorations.  The  building,  when 
complete,  will,  it  is  said,  have  cost  30,000Z. 

National  Provincial  Bank,  Leicester. — 
The  interior  of  this  building,  in  Granby-street, 
has  lately  undergone  a thorough  renovation  at 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Holland,  Son,  & Colt, 
decorators,  Warwick,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Millican  & Son,  architects. 

The  Bournemouth  Winter  Garden. — The 
contract  for  the  erection,  furnishing,  and  com. 
pletion  of  the  above  building,  has  been  let  by 
the  directors  to  “ Messrs.  Fletcher,  Lowndes,  & 
Company,”  of  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
and  the  works  are  to  be  commenced  forthwith. 

Statistical  Society. — At  the  next  meeting, 
to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the 
Society’s  Rooms,  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ Im- 
proved Dwellings,  their  Beneficial  Effect  on 
Health  and  Morals,  and  Suggestions  for  their 
Extension,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Gatliff. 

Artizans’  Scholarships  in  Hull. — Mr. 
William  Bailey,  of  Hull,  of  the  firm  of  Bailey  & 
Leotham,  steamship  owners,  has  given  500 Z.  for 
the  establishment  of  a permanent  artizans’ 
scholarship  in  Hull. 

Truro  Waterworks. — Great  interest  is  felt 
in  the  town  regarding  the  proposed  waterworks. 
Unfortunately  up  to  this  timo  the  efforts  to 
obtain  water  at  Bosvigobridge  have  signally 
failed. 

The  Intended  Opera  House. — We  under- 
stand that  designs  for  the  Opera  House,  intended 
to  be  built  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  will  be 
invited  in  a public  competition. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company. — 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank  in  our  advertising  columns  serves  to  show 
the  continuous  prosperity  of  this  corporation. 


TENDERS 


For  alterations 'and  additions  to  warehouses,  Jewin- 
slreet,  City.  Messrs.  Herbert  Ford  & E.  Lempriere 
lleskoth,  architects  : — 


Perry  & Co. 

Elkingtou  

Downs  & Co 

Ashby  & Horner  

Scrivener  Si  White  

Morter 

Brass  

Killby 

Ashby  & Sons  

Williams  & Sons  

Lawranco  

Simpson  

Nigh  tin  gale  

Adamson 

Merritt  i Ashby  (accepted).. 


..£0,861  0 0 
9,748  0 0 
..  9,497  0 0 
..  9,468  0 0 
..  9,461  0 0 
9,112  0 0 
..  9,321  0 0 
..  9,253  0 0 
,.  9,191  0 0 
..  9,041  0 0 
,.  9,019  0 0 
..  9,010  0 O 
..  8,999  0 0 
8,831  0 0 
8,071  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a warehouse,  Jewin- 
street,  City.E.C.  Messrs.  Herbert  Ford  & R.  Lempriere 
Hesketh,  architects  : — 


Perry  & Co. 

Ashby  & Horner  .... 

Elkington  

Downs  A Co. 

Killby  

Ashby  & Sons  

Simpson  

Scrivener  & White 

Morter 

Merritt  A Ashby  .... 

Brass  

Adamson 

Law  ranee  

Nightingale  

Williams  Si  Son 


,.£2.481  0 0 
,.  2,109  0 O 
. 2,395  0 0 
. 2,351  0 O 
2,329  0 0 
,.  2,270  0 0 
,.  2,238  0 0 
,.  2,233  O 0 
,.  2,220  0 0 
. 2,197  0 0 
„ 2,197  0 0 
. 2.177  0 0 
,.  2,125  0 0 
..  2,115  0 0 
,.  2, 'M0  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  six  shops  in  Camber- 
well-road,  for  Mr.  A.  Jones.  Mr.  J.  H.  Swan,  architect : 

Sabey  & Son £6,0S9  0 0 

Pritchard  6,895  0 0 

Rider  &.  Son  5,787  0 0 

King  & Son  5,760  0 0 

McLachlan  6,585  0 0 

Tarrant  6,576  0 0 

Deards  6,490  0 0 

Thompson  6,380  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker  6,259  0 0 

Mitchell 6,250  0 0 
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For  Wesleynn  chapel,  school-room,  vestry,  &o.,  Hook 
Norton,  Oxon.  Mr.  John  Wills,  architect,  Kingebridge, 
who  also  supplied  bills  of  quantities  : — 

Hopcraft  & Bennett  £9G0  0 0 

Bartlett  955  10  0 

Orchard 939  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  809  7 8J 


For  the  erection  of  warehouses,  corner  of  Duke-street 
and  Exeter-street,  Lisson-grove,  Marylebone,  for  Messrs. 
Epencer,  Tamer,  & Boldero.;  Mr.  T.  Parker,  architect: 

Trollope  £8,875  0 0 

Hills.. 8,674  0 0 

Peto 8,594  0 0 

Simpson  8,560  0 0 

Cross  & Sou  8,515  0 0 

Dovo 8,490  0 0 

Smith  8,139  0 0 

Morseman  8,075  0 0 

Colls 8,010  0 0 

Temple  & Foster 7,000  0 0 


For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  toll,  12,  and  13, 
Bow-lane,  for  Mr.  Edward  Carlile.  Messrs.  Tress  & 
Innes,  architects : — 

Hawtrey  & Son  £917  0 0 

Conder  915  0 0 

Sewell  & Son 886  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 855  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  6,  Hampstead-road,  for  Messrs.  M. 

& N.  Salaman.  Mr.  B.  Tabberer,  architect  — 

Johnstone  & Co £1,632  0 0 

Cohen 1,569  0 0 

Baugh 1,558  0 0 

Downs  & Co. 1,499  0 0 

Crabb  1,375  0 0 

Robinson  1,372  0 0 

Palmer  & Son  1,355  0 0 

Mark  1,333  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  No.  73, 
Mile-end-road,  lor  Mr.  T.  Wickham.  Mr.  W.  Mundy, 
architect : — 

Marr  £863  0 0 

Forest  777  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 777  0 0 

8tamp  & Bowtlo  763  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  719  0 0 

Heurlo  74-4  0 0 


For  building  shop  front,  and  alterations  in  tho  Essex- 
road,  Islington,  for  Messrs.  Sellers,  Brothers  : — 

Batchelder £367  0 0 

Salter  350  0 0 


For  the  reconstruction  of  the  inner  portion  of  the 
• Upper  Globe  Dry  Dock,  Kotherliithe.  Mr.  Edward  Charles 
Homer,  engineer: — 

Moodie  & Co £3,009  0 0 

Sheffield 3,000  0 0 

Entrance  to  Dock. 

Kirk  &.  Randall £1,832  0 0 

Sheffield  1,710  0 0 

Chafen  & Forrow  1,670  0 0 


For  rebuilding  and  en!arf  ing  the  manor-house,  Newn- 
ham,  for  Mr.  Tom  Goold.  Mr.  J.  1‘.  Moore,  architect  ; — 

King  & Godwin £3,350  0 0 

Clutterbuck  3,900  0 0 

Humphris  & Co 2,891  5 7 

Fream,  jun 2,830  0 0 

Coleman  Bros,  (accepted) 2,795  0 0 


For  school  at  Steeple  Aston,  Oxford,  for  seventy  infants. 
Mr.  William  Wing,  architect.  The  Committee  liud 
walling,  stone,  and  haulage  : — * 


Aimberley £571  0 0 

Franklin  & Son 408  0 0 

Hopcraft  335  0 0 

Hopcraft  & Bennett  (accepted)  ...  280  0 0 


For  the  re-erection  ofa  warehouse,  in  Wellclose-square, 
Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  Henry  Smith  & Co.  Messrs. 
H.  M.  & W.  Grellier,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  William  Waymouth  & Son 

Knight  £2,351  0 0 

Oxlade  1,978  12  3 

Uittle  1,949  0 0 

Jacoos 1,899  0 0 

Oulhwaite  & Son 1,718  0 0 


For  additions  to  schools,  St.  Mary  Abhotts,  Kensington, 
for  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills 
architect : — 

Manley  & Rogers £6,998  0 0 

Chappell 6,973  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 6,860  0 0 

U'fih  6,777  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramage  6,613  0 0 

^°P*ey  6,609  0 0 

Culam  ..  . 6>523  0 0 

ilorlaud  & Nixon 6,325  0 0 

Grimwood  & Sons  6.170  0 0 

Dove  Bros 6/  76  0 0 

otimpson 6,980  q 0 


For  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Barking-road.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Tasker,  architect : — 

Scrivener  & White  £4,295  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 4,223  0 0 

Nightingale  3703  0 0 

K,nbJ 3,:x  0 0 


“•"•V  ... 

Bostock  . 

Lintell 

Grimwood  A Soms.! 


3,690 
3,600  0 0 
3,598  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

W.  P.  J.-J.  B.-H.  F.— P.  F. 


R. — E.— 31.  Q.- 


T'  W — N-  W--W-  S.-Mr.  F.— J.  A H.-R.  P.-E.  H.  _ 

C R MiTnV'  ^ S'  B _Dr  W-  a~°-  8.-0.  H.  S.-W.  W.- 

C.  B.-E.  O.-E  R.  R.-S.  P.-G.-H.  M.  AW.  G.-J.  B.  (thanks- 
will  engrave).— M.  U.  (not  quite  suitable).— Constant  Reader  (must 
look  tor  himself). — A.  K.  (next  wesk).-S.  H.  (next  week).— H.  R.  W 
(next  week).  - C.  C.  N.  (next  week). 

addresses.  COmpelIed  to  decUne  P°inliDS  books  and  giving 
AH  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
pubUmUon™6  aUd  a'ldre8S  ot  the  8eDder'  not  necessarily  for 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


■ Situations  I Situation! 

"Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  3s.  6d.  4s.  Gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  Gd.  | Oe.  Gd. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
In  any  part  ot  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 


Papabl  in  Advance. 


Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  tor  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  snn 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Seyssel  and  St.  Jean  Asphaltes. — The 

Society  Franchise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

Mines,  Works,  and  Depots. — Garde  Bois 
Lovagny  (Seyssel  Basin);  St.  Jean  de  Marnejols 
(Department  Gard)  ; Paris,  14  & 16,  Rne  Curial 
London,  Hackney.  Works  executed  with  guaran 
teed  natural  Rock  Asphaltes,  in  Mastic  and 
Powder.  Merchants,  Shippers,  and  Contractors 
supplied. — GEORGE  FINCH,  Jun.,  Secretary, 
No.  27,  Comhill.  [Advt.] 


T3UILDEES’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

I ' TION.— An  ELECTION  ot  FOUR  PENSIONERS  iTwo  Men 


(Two  Men 

and  Two  Women)  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY,  MAY  20th  next. 
Candidates  may  obtain  forms  of  application  (to  bo  returned  on  or 
before  FEBRUARY  20th)  at  the  Office,  4,  Vemon-plnce.  Bloomsbury  - 
equare,  W.C.  Pensions,  2il.  per  annum  for  men,  and  201.  (or  women. 

A G.  HARRIS,  Sec. 


THE  “ BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA.  — 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE, 
can  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS,  17,  Henrietta-street,  Covent- 
earden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
II.  Is.  8d.  or  $5  50  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  popt-office 
order,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Messrs. 
TICE  A LYNCH.  34(.  Pine-street.  New  York. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  “THE  BUILDER” 

from  1852  to  1S75.  Several  years  bound  np,  including  the 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

JL  Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 


— desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 

SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  aud 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
E.  A.  JONES,  2,  Freemason's-terrace,  Ilford-road,  Upton,  E. 


Bound  in  cloth,  Is.  6d.  or  post  free  for  20  stampa 

gTABLES  and  STABLE  FITTINGS. 

“ Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  information  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats."— Builder.  August  27, 1870. 

8T.  PAN  CRAB  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  London,  N.W. 


Asphalts. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
duoing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 6 Wharf, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  S.E.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
29,  Charing-cross,  & Broadway,  Westminster,  s.w. 
with  aoonraoy  and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Draw- 
ings Copied,  Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 


Dlastrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


M1CHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


raojpHARLES  Q COLLj.'JCE  _S  S PATENT^ 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
''JLEVER)  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


A RCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

XI.  9.  CONDUIT-STREET,  W. 

This  afternoon  (SATURDAY  13th)  a VISIT  wiU  be  made  to 
the  CHURCH  of  ST.  GABRIEL,  Newington  (close  to  the  Elephant 
and  Castle),  and  to  two  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Uembers  to  meet  at  THREE  o'clock. 

On  FRIDAY  Evening  next,  a PAPER  will  be  read  by  J.  J. 
STEVENSON,  Esq.  “ On  Queen  Anne  and  other  Forms  of  Free 
Classic  Architecture." 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  HALF-PAST  SEVEN. 

} Hon.  Secs. 


EDWARD  O.  HAYES, 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION.  Founded  18G6. 

CHARLES  FISH,  Esq.  President. 

The  Committee  beg  to  announce  that  the  Eighth  ANNUAL 
GENERAL  J1 EETINO  of  the  Donors  and  Subscribers,  to  receive  the 
Report  and  Balance-sheet  for  the  past  year,  and  to  Elect  the  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Institution,  on 
TUESDAY,  the  23rd  inst.  at  EIGHT  o'clock,  p.in.  The  Meeting  wiU 
afterwards  be  made  special,  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Sub-com- 
mittee,  and  consider  the  new  Rules  and  Alterations  of  existing  Rules 
:quisite  for  the  immediate  working  of  the  Orphan  Fund. 

Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  from 

F.  T.  MULLF.TT,  Secretary. 


Office  of  the  Institution,  27,  Farringdon-st 


t,  E.C. 


In  small  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  pri 


T ESSONS  in  ELEMENTARY  MECHA- 

-I ~J  NIC8,  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Physical  Science.  De- 


signed for  the  use  of  Schools  and  of  Candidates  for  the  London 
Matriculation,  Preliminary  Scientific,  1st  M.B.  and  other  Examina- 
tions. With  numerous  Exercises. 


By  PHILIP  MAGNUS,  B.Sc.  B.A.  Life-Govemor  of  University 
CoUege.  Loudon. 

London  : LONGMANS  4 CO. 


-sow  reauy,  in  crown  bvo.  pnee  ioa.  bd. 

T7LEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  to 

JLU  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS,  illustrated  by  numerous  exam- 


Being  the  Fifth  Edition  of  '•  Elementary  Examples  in  Practical 
Mechanics."  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  F.  TWISDEN,  M.A.  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Staff  College. 

By  the  same  author,  uniform,  with  Diagrams,  price  Ss.  Gd. 

FIRST  LESSONS  in  THEORETICAL 

MECHANICS. 

" This  book  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  experienced  mechanics , 
but  it  will  also  be  found  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  standard 
works  by  students.  Professor  Twisden  has  succeeded  in  freeing  the 
subject  from  much  of  its  difficulty."— Engliih  "Mechanic. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS  4 CO. 


AN  ENGINEERS  LIBRARY. 

Now  ready.  A New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  9 Portraits  and 
340  Woodcuts,  5 vols.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6<L  each, 

T IVES  of  the  ENGINEERS.  From  the 

J J Earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  the  Stephensons.  With  an 

Accountof  their  principal  j Works  : comprising  a History  of  Inland 
Communication  in  Britain,  and  the  Invention  aud  Introduction 
of  the  Steam  Engine  and  Railway  Locomotive.  By  SAMUEL 
SMILES. 

I.  EMBANKMENTS  and  CANALS— Vermuyden.  Myddelton, 
Perry,  Brindley.  With  a new  Introduction. 

IL  HARBOURS,  LIGHTHOUSES,  and  BRIDGES- Smeaton 
and  Rennie. 

m.  ROADS— Metcalfe  and  Telford. 

IV.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE- Boulton  and  Walt. 

V.  THE  LOCOMOTIVE — George  and  Robert  Stephenson.  With 
a new  Introduction. 

Each  volume  is  complete  in  Itself,  and  may  be  had 

" Mr.  Smiles  has  given  us  an  engineers'  Pantheon,  with  a connected 
narrative  of  their  successive  reclamations  from  sea,  bog.  and  feu  ; a 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  inland  communication  of  Great  Britain 
by  means  of  its  roads,  bridges,  canals,  aud  railways  ; and  a survey  of 
the  lighthouses,  breakwaters,  docks,  and  harbours  constructed  for 
the  protection  and  accommodation  of  our  commerce  with  the  world." 
—Timet. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING. 

I.  SELF  HELP.  With  Illustrations  of  Con. 

duct  and  Perseverance.  By  SAMUEL  SMILES,  Author  of  “ Lives  of 
the  Engineers."  Small  8vo.  Gs. 

“This  admirable  little  volume  Is  a book  which  must  stimulate 
many  a youth  to  form  habits  of  temperance,  frugality,  and  industry. 
It  appeals  to  all  the  noblest  sentiments  that  elevate  man  ; duty, 
honour,  and  obedience." — Spectator. 

By  the  Same. 

II.  CHARACTER.  A Companion  Volume  to 

“Bell  Help."  Small  Svo.  Gs. 

" A charming  volume.  In  a small  compass  is  compressed  mneh 
sterling  sense  and  advice,  culled  from  all  sources.  Ingeniously  woven 
Into  a continuous  whole." — John  Bull. 

" A volume  ofltbe  healthiest  aud  most  agreeable  kind.  Unaffected, 
vivacious,  and  rich  in  incident,  with  a large  amount  of  information." 
—Tall  Mali  Gazette. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarl e-street. 


PUBLISHED  IN  ONE  VOL.  45a  WITH  CARDBOARD  MODELS, 

RIDDELL’S  CARPENTER,  JOINER, 

HAND-RAILER,  and  STAIR  BUILDER.  Willi  the  Author's 
most  recent  Plates  on  Hand  Railing  aud  Stair-Building,  and  Card- 
board Models  prepared  by  a Builder  of  great  eminence. 

This  work  consists  of  59  large  Plates,  with  descriptive  Letterpress, 
nd  is  considered  to  present  the  most  Original,  Perfect,  and  Correct 
System  for  the  Construction  of  Stairs  aud  Handrails,  4c.  4c. 

The  above  may  also  he  had,  in  Twenty-one  Parts,  Price  2s.  each. 

London:  DAVIS  4 PORTER,  48,  Paternoster-row. 

A Prospectus  of  Testimonials  of  the  above  forwarded  Post  Free. 


YYLD  FURNITURE  : CHIPPENDALE’S 

\y  Gentleman  SRcl  Cabinet  Maker's  Director  ; first  edition,  folio, 
1754,  180  plates,  12L  12s.  ; or  another  copy,  154  plates,  GZ.  (Is. 
BRAUND'S  Illustrations  of  Furniture,  folio,  1858.  50  very  beautiful 
plates,  half-morocco,  2Z.  2a.  ; Pugin's  Gothic  Furniture,  4to.  1S27.  26 
fine  plates,  boards.  10a.  ; also  tho  works  of  BERA1N,  OPFENOHD, 
and  other  Ornaments,  from  the  Library  ot  Mr.  RIVEIT,  of  the  late 
eminent  City  Ann  ot  Cabinet-makers. 

BERNARD  QUAR1TCH,  1 J,  Piccadilly,  London. 


Just  Published,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  12mo.  cloth  boards, 


. , --  cloth,  lirup  (Weale's  Series),  3s.  6a. 

Hints  to  young  architects.  By 

GEORGE  WIGHTWICK,  Architect.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  considerably  enlarged.  By  G.  HUSKXSSON  GUILLAUME, 
Architect. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court,  EC. 


O AMUEL  JONES,  Deceased. — All  persons 

kj  having  CLAIMS  against  the  Estate  of  SAMUEL  JONES, 
late  of  7,  Warlock-road,  Paddington,  Builder,  who  died  in  September 
last,  other  than  those  whose  Claims  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  BANKS, 
are  hereby  required,  on  or  before  the  22ud  of  FEBRUARY  next,  to 
forward  the  particulars  of  their  respective  Claims  to  Mr.  ROBERT 
DIXON,  of  No.  5,  Finsbury-square,  E.C.  Solicitor,  or  they  will  be 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  money  proposed  to  be  divided 
nongst  the  creditors. 

Dated  the  27th  day  of  January,  1875. 


Perspectives 

Rapidly  and  Artistically  PREPARED, 

COLOURED,  or  ETCHED, 
for  Competitions  or  Exhibition. 

DESIGNS  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

Terms  Moderate.— Address,  T.  H.  14,  Argyle-street,  King's-cross, W.C 
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Working  Details  of  the 
Arlimns ’ 
Dwellings  Bill. 


TIE  great  importance  of 
the  principle  involved  in 
the  Bill  for  facilitating 
the  Improvement  of  the 
Dwellings  of  theWorking 
, Classes  in  large  Towns, 
to  which  we  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers 
last  week,  has  induced  ns 
to  give  a careful  study 
to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  We  feel  sure  that 
our  readers  will  share  our 
interest  in  the  subject. 
An  attempt  is  being 
made,  fairly  and  honestly 
made,  to  grapple  with 
one  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  wasteful  cost  that  re- 
sist publio  improvement. 
It  is  of  primary  import- 
ance that  the  steps 
which  are  authorised  by 
Parliament  for  this  end 
should  first  be  maturely 
considered.  The  impres- 
sion produced  on  our 
minds  by  the  dotails  of 
the  Bill  is,  that  it  Las  been  the  work  of 
draughtsmen  more  familiar  with  the  law  of  the 
case  than  with  the  practical  operations  with 
which  the  Parliamentary  requisitions  that  at 
present  exist  have  familiarised  the  engineer. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill,  if  they  become  law,  will  call  the 
civil  engineer  into  an  activity  to  which  he  has 
long  been  more  or  less  a stranger,  as  well  as  the 
architect.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  any  ques- 
tion, or  to  refer  to  any  question  which  has  been 
raised,  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
medical  and  of  the  engineering  profession,  with 
regard  to  sanitary  improvement.  So  long  as 
this  improvement  is  on  paper  alone,  it  is  compe- 
tent to  any  man  to  propose  his  own  plans,  or  to 
discuss  what  should  be  done,  with  more  or  less 
acquaintance  of  the  subject.  But  as  soon  as  we 
begin  to  meddle  with  ditches  and  drains,  with 
bricks  and  mortar,  with  culverts  and  outflows, 
proper  professional  aid  becomes  indispensable. 
The  attempt  to  do  without  it  will  involve  so 
much  cost  that,  sooner  or  later,  every  one  will 
be  convinced  that  the  only  persons  fit  and  proper 
execute  sanitary  works  are  those  who  have 
been  practically  educated  to  superintend,  the 
operations  of  the  builder. 

The  question,  however,  between  the  pre- 
liminary consultation  of  competent  professional 
aid,  and  the  resorting  to  it  only  when  mistakes 
have  been  made,  and  cost  incurred,  is  one  of 
national  importance.  It  is  one,  we  may 
which  has  been  signally  kept  out  of  sight  in  the 
preparation  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
last  measures  authoi’ised  by  Parliament ; and 
the  mode  in  whioh  the  engineer  will,  in  point  of 
fact,  be  called  into  action  under  the  proposed 
provisions  of  the  present  measure,  proper  and 
neoessary  as  it  is,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  fully  appreciated  by  the  draughtsman  or 
the  Bill.  For,  had  such  been  the  case,  we  think 
that  the  wise  preliminary  measure  of  taking 
practical  engineering  advice  as  to  the  details  ol 


the  measure  itself,  would  have  left  more  distinct 
marks  upon  the  face  of  the  record. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  up  to  a certain 
point,  all  advocates  of  sanitary  reform  will  re- 
joice at  the  prompt  manner  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  attacked  by  the  Government.  It  is 
much  to  hear  our  own  statistics,  our  own  argu- 
ments, and  our  own  inferences  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  lips  of  a Secretary 
of  State.  With  the  general  objeot  we  are,  of 
course,  at  one.  Of  one  special  obstacle  to  urban 
improvement  on  a large  scale,  the  wasteful  cost 
of  Parliamentary  and  legal  procedures,  we  have 
but  too  much  experience.  Of  the  value  of  a 
straightforward  attempt  to  strangle  that  hydra, 
we  are  fully  convinced.  But  the  question  re- 
mains, first,  whether  the  provisions  now  brought 
before  Parliament  will,  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
desirable,  effect  that  end ; and,  secondly,  whether 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  some  improvement. 

As  regards  the  past,  there  can,  we  think,  be 
little  doubt  that  the  exertions,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  exertions,  of  private  individuals,  deserve 
quite  the  lion’s  share  of  any  credit  that  has  to 
be  divided  between  the  nation  and  the  Legisla- 
ture. Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed 
enabling  corporations  to  cede  land  and  to  raise 
money  for  the  purpose  of  providing  house  ac. 
commodation  for  the  working  classes.  The  Act 
introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  to 
empower  the  local  authorities  to  demolish  houses 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  was  shorn  of  its 
original  proportions  in  its  passage  through  Par- 
liament. Against  these  legislative  measures, 
and  those  directed  against  overcrowding  which 
have  not  been  fully  carried  out,  are  set,  on  the 
side  of  private  benevolence,  the  expenditure  of 
a capital  sum  of  G00,000Z.  by  the  Peabody 
trustees,  and  of  a like  sum  by  the  two  societies 
presided  over  by  Lord  C.  Hamilton  and  Sir  S. 
Waterlow.  Other  bodies  of  a similar  kind  have 
also  done  much  for  the  labouring  classes.  How 
much,  however,  remains  to  be  done  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  total  of  the 
accommodation  afforded  as  the  result  of  all  their 
efforts,  is  stated  as  only  adequate  for  30,000 
people ; while  the  rate  of  increase  that  has  long 
obtained  in  the  metropolis  adds  half  as  many 
more  than  that  number  to  the  population  in  the 
course  of  every  year. 

We  only  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  the  best 
known  advocates  of  sanitary  reform,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  in  congratu- 
lating the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 
firm  grasp  which  he  has  taken  of  this  long  obnox- 
ious hydra.  Not  only  haB  he  laid  down  principles 
which  are  in  themselves  indisputable,  but  he  has 
taken  the  means  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  the  evils  of  which  complaint 
has  been  made,  and  with  the  various  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  the  chief  centres  of 
population, — in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
— for  their  removal.  Yery  wisely,  and  very 
distinctly,  the  Minister  guards  himself  from  any- 
thing that  might  be  thought  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  organisation  of  the  great  building 
industry,  or  with  any  form  of  private  right,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  involve  great  private  and  public 
wrong.  It  is  not,  we  fully  agree,  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide  the  citizens  of  the  country 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  including  the  neces- 
sary number  of  habitable  dwellings.  It  is  not 
of  the  policy  of  a great  statesman  to  encourage 
any  class  to  depend,  not  on  their  own  exertions, 
but  on  the  charitable  aid  of  the  State,  the  parish, 
or  the  private  benefactor.  Nor  is  it  in  accord- 
ance with  our  habits  of  thought  and  principles 
of  action  for  the  Government  to  do,  in  the  matter 
of  providing  homes,  what  Eome  of  our  Con- 
tinental neighbours  are  accustomed  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  providing  food.  Maximum  rents  are 
not  to  be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  nor 
is  there  any  effort  to  be  made  to  encourage,  or 
to  compel,  local  bodies  to  provide  living  accom- 
modation for  any  class  of  persons  at  rates  below 


the  market  value.  Where  the  State  ought  to 
interfere  is  at  that  very  point  where  individual 
aotion,  and  parochial  or  municipal  action,  are 
now  arrested.  An  admirable  appreciation  of 
this  point  is  shown  by  the  measure  contemplated 
by  the  Government.  The  question  only  is  as  to 
the  means  proposed. 

If  a disguised  charity,  in  the  form  of  an  arti- 
ficially reduced  rent  for  healthful  and  adequate 
dwelling  accommodation,  is  not  to  be  enforced 
on  the  national  or  the  local  taxpayer  or  rate- 
payer, it  may  be  asked,  How  can  Government 
interfere  at  all  in  the  matter?  We  want  nests 
of  pestilence  swept  away,  seedbeds  of  disease 
exterminated,  broad  open  roads  cut  to  enable 
the  wind  to  sweep  through  dense  neighbourhoods 
which  are  now  screened  from  its  effects  by  in- 
tricacy of  plan  and  narrowness  of  roadway. 
This  work  must  be  either  remunerative  or  not, 
either  self-supporting  or  not.  In  the  former 
case,  why  is  it  not  already  done,  as  a legitimate 
speculation  ? In  the  latter  case,  how  is  Govern- 
ment to  lend  any  aid  without  recourse  to  the 
taxpayer  ? 

The  answer  is  simple.  All  the  more  credit  to 
those  who  have  just  pointed  it  out.  Public  im- 
provements, in  the  actual  state  of  our  national 
civilisation,  are  prevented  from  being  remunera- 
tive,— we  mean  in  a direct  pecuniary  sense  only, — 
by  certain  legal  obstacles.  These  obstacles  are 
twofold  : they  first  give  to  individuals  the  power  of 
resisting  any  improvement,  unless  they  are  paid 
their  own  terms,  and  they  secondly  involve  every 
step  in  such  a oloud  of  legal  expenses,  as  to 
double  the  actual  cost  of  the  property  acquired. 
Here,  then,  the  Legislature  has,  it  may  be  argued, 
the  power  of  authorising  an  immense  saving  of 
outlay,  and  of  thus  diminishing  the  actual  cost 
of  the  site  of  improved  dwellings  without  taking 
a penny  out  of  the  pockets  of  any  man.  The 
lawyer,  it  is  true,  may  demur  to  this  statement, 
but  the  reply  is  ready, — if  their  aid  is  not  neces- 
sary, why  should  it  be  purchased  ? 

The  new  scheme  proposes  to  lessen  the 
enormous  expense  of  special  Acts  of  Parliament 
by  a public  measure  applicable  to  any  case,  nnder 
the  provisions  of  which  it  will  be  competent 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  that  authorisa- 
tion, for  the  action  of  local  authorities,  which 
now  has  to  be  sought  by  so  cumbrous,  costly, 
and  antediluvian  a proceeding  as  a private  Act 
of  Parliament. 

We  now  come  to  the  machinery  by  means  of 
which  it  is  intended  to  diminish  the  actual 
expenses  attendant  on  obtaining  powers  for 
urban  sanitary  measures,  including  those  for  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  laud,  at  fair  and 
reasonable  prices,  from  which  so  much  relief  is 
expected.  We  fear  that,  however  truly  the  pro- 
posed measure  may  be  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, it  is  not  so  simple  or  so  efficient  as  might 
be  gathered  from  the  able  speech  with  which  it 
was  introduced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  projectors  of  the  new 
improvement  works  must  take  those  preliminary 
steps  which  are  now  incumbent  on  any  person 
applying  for  an  Aot  of  Parliament.  We  do  not 
object  to  this.  We  do  not  see  how  it  could  well 
be  otherwise.  But  it  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked in  what  has  been  said  on  the  matter. 
The  able  skill  of  a competent  engineer  or 
architect  called  in,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ad- 
vise, to  survey,  to  plan,  and  to  estimate,  will  bo 
as  necessary  for  a local  authority  that  is  about 
to  seek  the  authorisation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  for  any  asso- 
ciation of  private  individuals  who  wish  to  make 
a railway,  a dock,  or  any  other  public  work.  ^ 

“ The  completion  of  an  improvement  scheme,  ’ 
as  provided  by  the  Bill,  involves  very  much 
more  than  is  requisite  at  present  for  an 
application  for  an  Act  of  Parliament.  We  are 
not  saying  that  this  is  objectionable.  We 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  definition,  in  the 
preliminary  stages  of  a great  scheme,  of  matters 
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that  are  too  frequently  left  to  be  fought  out 
under  pressure,  is  highly  desirable.  But  it  is 
important  that  local  authorities,  professional 
men,  and  Parliament,  should  carefully  consider, 
and  duly  understand,  this  much. 

On  the  completion,  an  advertisement  is  to  be 
published  in  a local  newspaper,  during  throe 
consecutive  weeks,  describing  the  scheme,  and 
indicating  a fit  place  where  the  plans — no,  it 
does  not  say  the  plans ; the  words  used  are  “a 
copy  of  the  scheme,”  which  has  no  definite 
meaning  to  a surveyor, — may  be  seen.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  September,  October,  or  November; 
and,  in  the  following  month,  a notice  is  to  be 
served  on  owners,  lessees,  or  occupiers  of  lands 
proposed  to  be  taken  compulsorily,  asking  for 
their  assent  or  dissent. 

It  would  simplify  all  this  very  much  to  con- 
sider that  power  to  take  all  land  compulsorily  is 
sought ; that  private  agreement  might  preclude 
recourse  to  arbitration ; but  that,  failing  such 
agreement  within  a fixed  time,  arbitration  would 
he  resorted  to  in  regular  course. 

The  chief  novelty  of  the  Bill  now  occurs.  Oa 
compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions,  a 
petition  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  Local  Government  Board,  asking  for 
authority  to  proceed  with  the  scheme.  This 
authority,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  is  to 
be  provisionally  given  ; and  the  confirmation 
of  this  sanction  is  to  be  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment, at  the  instance  of  the  minister,  but,  as  a 
subsequent  clause  provides,  at  the  cost  of  the 
applicants. 

Here,  then,  at  the  first  glance,  is  the  place 
where  the  enormous  saving  of  cost  is  to  be 
effected.  But  we  must  not  bo  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so  simple  a 
matter.  Nor,  indeed,  in  default  of  a thorough 
organisation  of  the  sanitary  administration  of 
the  country,  such  as  we  have  long  since  indicated 
as  the  only  proper  arrangement,  would  the 
matter  be  simple.  On  receipt  of  the  applica- 
tion, “ the  confirming  authority  ” is  empowered 
to  direct  a local  inquiry.  That  is  to  say,  the 
whole  of  the  matter  now  fought  out  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  in  Westminster,  is  to 
be  fought  out  before  a local  board  arbitrator  on 
the  spot.  There  are,  no  doubt,  great  advantages 
to  be  obtained  from  this  change.  But  it  is  no 
less  true  that  there  are  great  disadvantages,  and 
that  which  is  the  chief  disadvantage,  in  our 
opinion,  is,  that  the  arbitrator  is  only  a provi- 
sional judge.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  a double 
arbitration,  and  there  is  room  for  the  ad- 
mission of  vexatious  opposition,  hardly,  if  at 
all,  less  costly  than  at  present.  The  office  of  the 
confirming  authority  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  hold 
a local  inquiry  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
official  representations  made,  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  scheme,  and  as  to  the  local  objections. 
The  first  two  items  are  within  the  province  of 
the  engineer,  and  the  report  of  a com. 
petent  man,  on  due  investigation,  would  no 
doubt  be  adequate  and  satisfactory.  But 
it  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  “local 
objections.”  Here  the  lawyer  will  demand  to 
be  heard.  For  example,  “ the  extinction  of  rights 
of  way,  and  other  easements,”  is  one  of  the 
objects  to  be  secured  by  the  sanction  of  the  new 
scheme.  There  are  often  intricate  and  im- 
portant questions,  which  no  surveyor,  architect, 
or  engineer,  would  feel  justified,  in  many  cases, 
in  deciding  without  a legal  assessor.  Here 
comes  in  the  advocacy  of  counsel,  and  all  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  a Parliamentary  fight,  without 
the  authority  of  the  decision.  Then  it  seems 
that  the  owners  of  land  which  it  is  proposed  to 
take  by  compulsion,  or  in  other  words  the 
opponents  of  the  soheme,  may  obtain  of  the  con- 
firming authority  (see  page  5,  line  1)  such  order 
as  the  latter  may  think  fit  for  allowance  of  costs, 
charge,  and  expenses  properly  incurred  by  him 
in  opposing  such  scheme.  The  officer  empowered 
to  make  the  local  inquiry  is  to  have  power  to 
administer  an  oath  (page  7,  line  12),  he  is  duly 
to  advertise  his  inquiry,  and  he  is  to  decide  on 
the  compensation  payable  to  opponents.  Thus 
he  has  not  only  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  State 
as  to  the  general  character  of  the  scheme, 
which  is  a proper  professional  duty,  but  has 
further  to  arbitrate  as  to  private  and  public 
interests,  rights,  and  compensation  of  opponents, 
and  value  of  property  taken,  which  is  a very 
intricate  and  responsible  task.  And  this  is 
further  complicated  by  the  fact,  that  either 
party  can  appeal  from  the  valuation  of  this 
officer,  and  that  the  appeal  lies  to  a jury.  This, 
indeed,  refers  only  to  amount  of  compensation  • 
but  it  is  a provision  that  appears  to  introduce 
into  the  whole  case  an  element  of  risk,  uncer- 


tainty, and  cost.  Instead  of  one  inquiry,  we 
have  a series  of  inquiries.  There  is  the  report 
to  the  Government ; then  there  is  the  valuation 
of  contested  claims,  together  with  the  allotment 
of  compensation  to  claimants.  But  the  award 
just  issued,  “ after  due  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion ” (p.  15),  is  to  be  provisional  only.  Twenty- 
one  days’  notice  is  to  be  given  for  objections  to 
be  made  to  the  award.  After  the  objections 
have  been  fought  out,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
arbitrator,  a “ final  award”  is  to  be  given.  But 
from  this  final  award  is  an  appeal  to  a jury. 

We  are  far  from  writing  in  a carping  mood. 
We  have  given  hearty  testimony  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  anxious  wish  felt  by  the 
Government  for  the  adequate  treatment  of  a 
most  important  national  question.  But  it  is 
better,  plainly  and  honestly,  to  call  attention  to 
those  points  which  seem  to  us  to  be  objection- 
able in  the  Bill  than  to  leave  the  criticism  until 
it  is  too  late  to  be  of  any  real  use.  We  believe 
that  the  main  difficulty  arises  from  the  very 
cause  which  rendered  the  first  measure  so  inope- 
rative. It  has  been,  we  think,  from  the  effort 
to  carry  on  imperial  measures  by  parochial 
machinery. 

Improvement  of  over-crowded  neighbourhoods 
is  only  one  part  of  the  great  sanitary  improvement 
demanded  for  the  country.  The  machinery  which 
alone  can  competently  effect  the  one  object,  is 
very  similar  to  that  required  for  the  other.  It  is 
quite  true  that  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that 
the  questions  of  watershed,  outfall,  disposal  of 
pollutions  of  all  kinds,  will  necessarily  arise  in 
every  case  of  a local  building  improvement 
scheme.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may. 
And  it  is  of  essential  importance  that  no  such 
schemes  should  be  so  carried  into  effect  as  here- 
after to  prove  obstacles  to  any  direct  sanitary 
measure.  All  this  points  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  the  collection  and  systematisation  of  all 
the  information  acquired  on  the  subject, — a duty 
which  none  but  a central  authority  can  discharge. 
We  want  to  have  the  great  sanitary  principles, 
which  are  to  regulate  all  our  future  improve- 
ments, decided.  We  require  to  know,  in  the 
first  instance,  roughly,  but  taken  with  full 
accuracy,  how  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
country  renders  it  necessary  that  the  great 
outfalls,  and  great  water  supplies,  are  to  be 
dealt  with.  All  measures  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  demand  Parliamentary  sanction, — 
direct  or  indirect, — must  bo  regarded  as  likely 
hereafter  to  form  a part  of  our  complete  system 
of  water  supply  and  drainage.  If  not  so  re- 
garded, not  only  will  money  be  wasted,  but 
obstacles  will  constantly  be  created  to  all  sound 
progress.  With  a good  sanitary  survey  of  the 
country,  the  recognition  of  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  any  scheme,  such  as  those  now  contemplated, 
would  be  far  more  readily  dealt  with.  Ques- 
tions of  local  compensation,  detached  from  the 
more  important  question  of  the  essential  value 
of  any  scheme  of  improvement,  could  be  settled 
by  a far  less  cumbrous  and  costly  method  than 
the  double  award  checked  by  an  appeal  to  a jury. 
If  the  profession  into  the  hands  of  which  the 
final  execution  of  a certain  amount  of  work 
must  come  be  called  on,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
establish  those  general  principles  sanctioned  by 
the  Government,  and  to  acquire,  plan,  tabulate, 
and  render  accessible  that  physical  information 
which  is  now  acquired  bit  by  bit,  and  is  only  use- 
ful to  the  special  inquirers  themselves,  we  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  avoid  great  and  unnecessary 
cost  to  the  country, — to  avoid  mistakes,  and  to 
avoid  that  loss  of  time  which  too  often  means 
loss  of  life.  This,  however,  must  not  be  inter- 
posed now ; Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  must  be  helped  on, 
and  every  endeavour  should  b8  made  to  simplify 
its  clauses. 

We  hope  that  we  are  correct  in  inferring, 
from  the  statements  made  in  the  House,  that  it 
is  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Government  to 
obviate,  or  at  least  to  alleviate,  by  the  formation 
of  districts  of  a sufficient  magnitude,  that  central 
and  suicidal  vice  of  the  last  measure,  which  left 
the  institution  of  sanitary  improvement  to  the 
report  of  a single  medical  officer  to  a local 
authority,  that  lends  every  inducement  to  stifle 
the  complaint.  It  is  easy,  as  we  have  often 
shown,  to  remedy  this  evil.  Unless,  that  be 
done,  we'  fear  that  nothing  will  be  done.  The 
present  state  of  the  law  is  one  that  asks  the  cat 
to  tie  the  bell  on  its  own  neck. 


New  Corporation  Buildings,  Dunferm- 
line.— Measures  are  being  taken  for  the  erection 
of  new  Corporation  Buildings,  in  the  Kirkgate, 
at  a cost  of  18,0001. 


LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS.* 

Toe  early  engineers  in  this  country  were 
foreigners,  chiefly  Dutchmen.  Mr.  Smiles 
recounts  how  in  the  year  1607,  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Kmg  James  I.,  a series  of  floods 
burst  in  the  embankments  along  the  east  coast, 
but  “ for  the  honour  of  his  kingdom  ” the  king 
said  “he  would  not  any  longer  suffer  these 
countries  to  be  abandoned  to  the  will  of  the 
waters,  nor  to  let  them  lie  waste  and  unprofit- 
able, and  that  if  no  one  else  would  undertake 
their  drainage,  he  himself  would  become  their 
undertaker.” 

A Commission  having  been  appointed,  it  was 
found  that  not  le9S  than  317,242  acres  of  land 
required  drainage ; but  who  could  do  it,  was  the 
question ; and  there  were  loud  calls  for  some 
skilled  engineer  to  stay  the  mischief  and  re- 
claim the  drowned  lands;  but  no  English 
engineer  coming  forward  at  the  king’s  command, 
he  called  to  his  aid  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a 
Dutch  engineer,  a man  well  skilled  in  works  of 
embanking  and  draining.  During  the  same 
king’s  reign,  Hugh  Myddelton,  a London  gold- 
smith, a native  of  Denbighshire,  cut  the  “ new 
river  ” to  bring  the  fine  springs  of  water  arising 
at  Chad  well  and  Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  | 
London,  the  distanoe  being,  as  the  crow  flies,  | 
about  twenty  miles,  but  by  the  route  of  the  new  i 
cut,  which  followed  the  contour  of  the  hills  to  j 
avoid  deep  cutting  and  embanking,  nearly  twice 
that  distance.  Myddelton’s  own  money  running 
short,  the  king  made  him  a grant  from  the 
Treasury,  in  1612,  of  one-half  of  the  whole  cost 
of  the  works,  in  consideration  of  his  receiving 
one-half  of  the  profits  of  the  undertaking.  The 
total  payments  made  out  of  the  Royal  Treasury 
amounted  to  8,609Z.  14s.  6d.,  which  is,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  one-half  of  the  whole 
cost,  which  was  about  18,0001.  In  1613,  the 
water  was  brought  to  Islington.  The  capital 
was  divided  into  seventy-two  shares,  of  250Z. 
each,  thirty-six  belonging  to  Myddelton,  and 
thirty-six  to  the  king,  in  consideration  of  his 
having  borne  half  the  cost.  Charles  I.  regranted 
the  “king’s  shares"  to  the  company  of  pro- 
prietors, in  consideration  of  a sum  of  500Z.  a 
year  being  paid  into  the  king’s  exchequer,  which  ! 
is  paid  in  thereto  to  this  day.  At  the  present  i 
time  each  share  produces  about  8501.  a year.  I 
Thus,  at  only  twenty  years’  purchase,  the  capital  I 
value  of  each  whole  share  at  this  day  would  be  I 
about  17,000Z.  In  the  course  of  time,  most  of  I 
the  shares  have  become  very  much  subdivided,  | 
the  possessors  of  two  or  more  fractional  parts  of  ! 
a share  being  enabled,  under  a later  decree,  to  ! 
depute  a person  to  represent  them  in  the  govern-  | 
ment  of  the  Company. 

James  Brindley,  who  made  the  first  navigable 
canal,  from  Worsley  to  Manchester,  which  was  j 
opened  for  traffic  in  the  year  1761,  was  born  in  i 
1716.  Having  learnt  the  business  of  a mill-  I 
wright,  he  commenced  practice  at  Leek,  and  , 
was  largely  employed  in  constructing  water-  j 
wheels  and  mill-work,  not  only  in  that  neigh-  : 
bourhood,  but  at  considerable  distances.  He 
appears  to  have  been  employed  on  a survey  of  a 
proposed  canal  to  unite  the  rivers  Mersey  and  : 
Trent,  promoted  by  Lord  Gower,  whose  land 
agent  was  Thomas  Gilbert,  whoso  brother  John 
was  land  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater,  and 
it  was  through  the  Gilberts  that  Brindley  came 
to  be  employed  to  make  the  canal  for  the  Duke,  , 
frotp  Yv’orsley  coal-pits  to  Manchester,  about  ten 
miles  in  length.  This  canal  was  soon  extended  j 
to  Runcorn,  on  the  Mersey,  for  the  accommoda-  j 
tion  of  the  traffic  between  Liverpool  and  i 
Manchester.  Brindley  conceived  the  capital  ! 
idea,  which  he  “early  formed  and  determined  to 
carry  out,  to  construct  a level  of  dead  water  all  j 
the  way  from  Manchester  to  a point  as  near  to  ! 
the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  Mersey  as 
might  be  found  practicable.”  Hence,  all  the  i 
locks  on  this  canal  were  concentrated  at  its 
lower  end,  near  Runcorn,  where  the  navigation 
descended,  as  it  were  by  a flight  of  water  steps, 
into  the  Mersey.  He  followed  this  principle  also 
in  laying  out  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  concentrat- 
in g the  locks  in  this  case  at  the  summit,  near 
Harecastle.  The  Bill  passed  Parliament  in  1766,  , 

and  the  works  were  at  once  commenced  : Josiah 
Wedgwood  cut  the  first  sod  on  the  declivity  of 
Bramhills.  The  other  canals  laid  out  and  prin- 
cipally executed  by  Brindley,  were  the  Wolver- 
hampton canal,  and  those  of  Coventry,  Birming- 
ham, Droitwich,  Oxford,  and  Chesterfield.  He 
had  no  treasury  of  past  experience,  as  recorded 
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in  books,  to  consult,  for  ho  could  scarcely  read 
English,  and  certainly  he  could  neither  read 
French  nor  Italian  : he  could  hardly  write  at  all, 
legibly ; and  he  talked  as  they  do  where  he  was 
born,— in  the  North  Staffordshire  Moorlands; 
but  he  could  figure  away  with  a piece  of  chalk 
most  eloquently,  upon  the  floor,  when  he  had  to 
represent  to  others  what  he  would  do. 

John  Smeaton  and  John  Rennie  are  coupled 
by  Mr.  Smiles  as  the  engineers  of  harbours, 
lighthouses,  and  bridges.  The  Eddystone  Light- 
house is  Smeaton’s  monument,  but  he  did  a vast 
deal  of  work  of  other  kinds,  most  of  _ which, 
however,  was  in  connexion  with  water,  in  some 
form.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  engineer  so 
careful  of  details,  so  exact,  or  who  gave  so  close 
a personal  attention  to  his  works.  Smeaton’s 
•“ Reports”  aro  to  this  day  offered  as  a model  to 
those  who  would  contribute  papers  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers.  Ho  was  bom  in  1724, 
at  Austhorpe,  near  Leeds.  It  was  the  wish  of 
his  father,  who  was  an  attorney,  that  he  should 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  he  attended 
for  some  short  time  the  courts  at  Westminster 
Hall,  but  he  could  not  repress  his  strong  desire 
to  pursue  some  mechanical  occupation,  and  he 
sought  out  for  himself  a philosophical  instru- 
ment-maker, and  entered  into  his  service ; but 
young  Smeaton  did  not  live  a mere  workman’s 
life,  he  was  a regular  attendant  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Royal  Sooiety.  In  1750  he  lodged  in 
Great  Turnstile,  and  shortly  after,  when  he 
•commenced  business  as  mathematical  instru- 
ment-maker, he  lodged  in  Furnival’s-inn-court, 
from  which  his  earlier  papers,  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  were  dated.  In  1752  he  made  a 
series  of  experiments,  upon  which  his  great 
paper  was  founded,  entitled  “ An  Experimental 
Inquiry  concerning  the  natural  Power  of  Water 
and  Wind  to  turn  Mills,”  for  which  he  received 
the  Society’s  Gold  Medal  in  1759.  It  was  of 
great  benefit  to  Smeaton  that  he  made  a tour  of 
the  'Low  countries  to  see  the  admirable  canal 
works  there,  making  notes  which  were  useful 
to  him  long  afterwards.  In  1757,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  he  set  the  first  stone  of  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  2i  tons  weight.  The  light  was  first 
exhibited  on  the  16oh  of  October,  1759. 

“ On  entering  the  English  Channel  from  the 
•west  and  the  south,  the  cautious  navigator  feels 
his  way  by  early  soundings  on  the  great  bank 
which  extends  from  the  Channel  into  the 
Atlantic,  and  these  are  repeated  at  fixed  inter- 
vals until  land  is  in  sight.  Every  fathom  nearer 
shore  increases  a ship’s  risks,  especially  in  nights 
when,  to  use  the  seaman’s  phrase,  it  is  * as  dark 
as  a pocket.’  The  men  are  on  the  look-out, 
peering  anxiously  into  the  dark,  straining  the 
eyo  to  catch  the  glimmer  of  a light,  and  when  it 
is  known  that  ‘the  Eddystone  is  in  sight,’  a 
thrill  runs  through  the  ship,  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  felt  or  witnessed 
it  after  long  months  of  weary  voyaging.” 

Smeaton  was  extensively  employed  in  engi- 
neering works  of  various  kinds, — bridges,  mills 
driven  by  water-power,  weirs,  sluices,  and  dams. 
He  was  very  [particular  in  the  execution  and 
finish  of  his  machinery.  The  water-pumping 
engine,  which  ho  erected  for  Lord  Irwin  at 
Temple  Newsam,  in  Yorkshire,  to  pump  the 
water  for  the  supply  of  the  mansion,  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  says  the 
author,  and  still  continues  in  good  working  con- 
dition. 

The  works  of  John  Rennie,  which  are  known 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people,  are  Waterloo, 
Southwark,  and  London  Bridges,  over  the 
Thames  ; but  besides  bridges,  he  was  largely  em- 
ployed in  harbour  and  dock  works,  and  in  the 
matter  of  fen-drainage  he  hit  upon  the  capital 
idea  of  diverting  the  waters  of  the  uplands  by  a 
separate  channel,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  de- 
scend into  and  mix  with  the  waters  of  the  low 
ground.  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a Dutch  engineer, 
and  others,  during  the  seventeenth  century  had 
been  employed  in  draining  the  Fens,  but  it 
remained  for  Rennie  to  put  in  practice  the  true 
principles  of  fea-drainage.  In  canal  works  also 
he  was  extensively  employed.  The  characteris- 
tics of  Rennie’s  works  are  strength  and  beauty. 
Ho  carried  the  quality  of  strength  almost  to  a 
fault.  When  we  have  sufficiently  well  considered 
the  circumstances  in  which  a work  is  situated, 
and  what  forces  it  may  be  exposed  to,  and  have 
further  considered  its  own  powers  of  resistance, 
and  have  proportioned  all  parts  to  each  one, 
and  each  part  to  the  whole,  we  have  then  gone 
as  far  iu  the  matter  of  expenditure  as  we  are 
justified  in,  for  all  beyond  these  requirements  is 
waste.  The  best  that  can  be  Baid  for  a work 
which  is  over- strong  for  its  purpose  is  that,  its 


designer  has  erred  on  the  safe  side.  But  what- 
ever it  be  that  the  engineer  may  determine  in 
his  judgment  to  be  necessary,  the  full  cost  of  it 
should  always  bo  stated  boldly,  as  Rennie  always 
did.  Mr.  Smiles  says  of  him  in  this  respect, 

“ In  his  estimates  he  was  careful  to  conceal 
nothing,  stating  the  full  sum  which  in 
his  judgment  the  work  under  consideration 
would  cost ; nor  would  he  understate  the  amount 
by  one  farthing  in  order  to  tempt  projectors  to 
begin  any  undertaking  on  which  he  was  con- 
sulted.” When  under  examination  before  Par- 
liamentary Committees,  he  could  always  give  a 
strong,  clear  reason  in  support  of  any  scheme  he 
recommended,  but  when  asked  any  question 
outside  the  line  of  his  actual  knowledge,  he  had 
the  honesty  to  say  at  once,  ‘‘I  do  not  know.,”  ; 
never  guessing  or  attempting  to  give  ingenious 
answers  to  show  his  cleverness.  “ His  reports 
were  models  of  what  such  documents  should  be. 
They  set  forth  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
topic  under  consideration,  in  great  detail ; but 
with  much  plainness,  force,  and  clearness.” 

Thomas  Telford,  the  first  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  died  in  1834, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  who  was  our 
greatest  maker  of  roads,  together  with  the 
bridges  they  required,  was  born  of  poor  parents 
in  Eskdale,  and  served  his  time  as  an  apprentice 
to  a stonemason  in  the  neighbourhood,  whose 
business  was  of  a very  humble  sort,  and  he  con- 
tinued [to  work  as  a journeyman  at  Langholm, 
taking  a pride  in  pointing  to  the  superior  handi- 
work which  proceeded  from  his  chisel ; and  his 
tool-mark,  says  the  author,  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
many  of  the  stones  of  a bridge  upon  which  ho 
was  employed.  Having  spent  two  years  on  first- 
rate  work  at  Edinburgh,  Telford  set  out  for 
London,  with  his  mallet  and  chisels,  and  his 
leather  apron,  and  with  a letter  of  introduction 
to  Mr.  John  Pasley,  an  eminent  London  mer- 
chant, from  his  sister,  Miss  Pasley,  of  Lang- 
holm, who  had  been  very  kind  to  the  mason’s 
apprentice  in  lending  him  books.  Mr.  Pasley 
gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  architect  of  Somerset  House, 
then  in  course  of  erection,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately set  to  work.  He  superintended  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Port  Admiral’s  house  at  Portsmouth 
Dockyard,  and  several  other  buildings  connected 
with  the  yard.  Keeping  his  eyes  open  ho  saw 
the  various  operations  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  graving-docks,  wharf  walls,  and  such 
works  as  were  among  the  principal  occupations 
of  his  after-life.  His  work  at  Portsmouth  being 
done,  ho  went  to  Shrewsbury  to  superintend 
some  alterations  at  the  Castle  for  Mr.  Pulteney, 
member  of  Parliament  for  that  town.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work  ho  was  appointed 
county  surveyor  of  Salop,  about  the  year  1787. 
In  the  following  year  the  Roman  city  of  Urico. 
nium,  near  Wroxeter,  was  discovered,  about  five 
miles  from  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Pulteney,  being 
lord  of  the  manor,  authorised  Telford  to  conduct 
the  necessary  excavations  at  his  expense.  The 
discovery  formed  the  subject  of  a paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1789,  published  in  the  “Archapo- 
logia,”  together  with  a drawing  of  the  remains 
supplied  by  Mr.  Telford.  His  work  as  county 
surveyor,  viz.,  roads,  bridges,  culverts,  and  such 
like,  had  in  some  measure  qualified  him  for  the 
appointment  which  he  next  received,— that  of 
engineer  to  the  Ellesmere  canal.  The  success 
of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater’s  canal  had  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  landowners  throughout 
England,  and  Telford  commenced  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  soon  after  his  appointment  in 
1793.  In  the  Chirk  Aqueduct,  and  in  another 
named  Pont-Cysylltau,  he  used  cast  iron ; in  the 
one  case  for  the  bottom  only,  and  in  the  other 
for  both  bottom  and  sides,  of  the  trough  of  the 
canal,  instead  of  clay  puddle,  as  Brindley  had 
done.  Mr.  William  Jessop,  C.E.,  who  had  been 
a pupil  of  Smeaton,  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Tel- 
ford on  the  subject,  and  it  is  believed  that  .Mr. 
Jessop  suggested  to  Telford  the  use  of  cast-iron 
troughs,  but  it  appears  to  be  generally  conceded 
that°  the  execution  of  the  entire  works  rested 
with  Telford,  the  acting  engineer.  After  these 
followed  his  numerous  iron  and  other  bridges, 
including  the  well-known  suspension  bridges 
over  the  Menai  Straits  and  the  Conway  river,  and 
his  harbour  and  canal  works.  And,  iu  short,  Mr. 
Telford  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,  and  was  employed  on  many  and 
various  engineering  works. 

As  everybody  knows,  James  Watt  made 
more  improvements  in  the  steam  engine  than 
anyone  else  has  ever  done.  His  inventions  of 
new  parts,  such  as  the  parallel  motion  and  the 


governor,  were  of  themselves  great  inventions, 
but  to  condense  the  waste  steam  in  a separate 
vessel,  instead  of  in  the  cylinder  itself,  as  New- 
comen had  done,  was  the  greatest  of  all,  and 
was  tantamount  to  the  invention  of  a new 
machine  ; and  these,  with  double  action  and  the 
use  of  the  crank,  constitute  the  ordinary  rotary 
engine  of  to  day.  The  employment  of  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam,  whether  in  the  one 
cylinder  or  in  a second  one,  was  another  great 
discovery ; and  in  the  main  our  engines  to-day 
are  very  much  as  Watt  left  them. 

Boulton  and  Watt  seem  to  have  been  well 
allied.  “ In  the  midst  of  his  many  troubles  and 
difficulties,  Watt’s  invariable  practice  was  to  call 
upon  Boulton  for  help.  Boulton  was  satisfied  to 
take  men  as  he  found  them,  and  try  to  make  the 
best  of  them.  Watt  was  a man  of  study ; Boulton 
a man  of  the  world.  Watt  was  a master  of  ma- 
chines ; but  Boulton,  of  men.”  Like  Smeaton, 
Watt  began  his  career  as  a mathemalical  instru- 
ment maker.  He  had  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Dr.  John  Robison, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh, 
a man  whose  personal  acquaintance  must  have 
been  invaluable,  and  whose  writings  have  been 
much  appreciated  by  engineers.  Speaking  of 
the  younger  days  of  both,  the  author  says 
“ Robison  was  nearer  Watt’s  age  than  the  rest, 
and  Btood  in  the  intimate  relation  to  him  of  a 
bosom  friend,  as  well  as  fellow  inquirer  in 
science.  . . He  was  a capital  talker,  an  accom- 
plished linguist,  and  a good  musician;  yet  with 
all  his  versatility,  he  was  a profound  thinker  and 
a diligent  student,  especially  in  mathematical 
and  mechanical  science, — as  he  afterwards  proved 
in  his  elaborate  “ System  of  Mechanical  Philo- 
sophy,” edited  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  hi3 
many  able  contributions  to  the  “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” 

The  construction  of  railways  for  passenger 
traffic  began,  practically,  with  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  line,  which  waB  opened  in  June, 
1830.  George  Stephenson,  the  engineer  to  the 
company,  had  been  engaged  for  many  years 
previously  in  improving  the  locomotive  engine, 
and  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
the  first  passenger  trains  were  run  at  the  average 
speed  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  the  directors  offered  a prize  of  500J. 
for  the  beBt  locomotive  engine,  and  in  October 
four  competitive  engines  were  entered  for  trial 
on  a level  piece  of  railway  about  two  miles  in 
length,  at  Rainhill.  The  “Rocket,”  made  by 
George  Stephenson  and  his  son  Robert  at  their 
locomotive  engine  works  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
attained  a maximum  speed  of  twenty-nine  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  average  speed  at  which  many 
journeys  were  performed  was  fifteen  miles  an 
hour.  The  performance  of  this  engine  (which, 
by  the  bye,  is  now  set  up  in  the  Museum  of 
Patents  at  South  Kensington)  far  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  engine  ontered  for  trial. 
But  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  locomotive 
engine.  Trevethick  had  used  high  - pressure 
steam  in  both  road  locomotives  and  on  tram- 
ways, many  years  before,  and  Stephenson  himself 
had  done  so  at  the  collieries  where  ho  was  em- 
ployed in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle.  It 
was  an  improvement  on  former  engines,  but  a 
very  great  one.  “ The  commercial  results  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line  were  so  satis- 
factory, and  indeed  so  greatly  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  projectors,  that  many  of  the 
abandoned  projects  of  the  speculative  year  1825 
were  forthwith  revived.  Au  abundant  crop  of 
engineers  sprang  up,  ready  to  execute  railways 
of  any  extent.” 

But  well  as  the  Rocket  and  similar  engines 
could  travel  on  tolerably  level  ground,  they 
could  not  surmount  inclines  of  even  moderate 
gradient,  and  when  the  London  and  Birmingham 
line  was  made,  of  which  Robert  Stephenson  was 
the  engineer,  the  difficulties  of  the  country  were 
very  great,  seeing  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
down  hills,  however  high,  or  else  to  tunnel 
through  them,  and  to  fill  up  valleys,  so  as  to 
produce  a liue  of  easy  gradients.  The  tun- 
nelling was  a new  kind  of  work  to  most  of  the 
contractors,  and  Robert  Stephenson’s  experience 
in  the  collieries  of  the  North  rendered  him  well 
fitted  to  grapple  with  such  difficulties.  “The  most 
formidable  excavations  on  the  line  are  those  of 
Tring,  Denbigh  Hall,  and  Blisworth.  The  Tring 
cutting,  across  the  great  chalk  ridge  of  Ivinghoe, 
is  2\  miles  long,  and  for  a quarter  of  a mile  is 

57  ft.  deep.  The  Blisworth  cutting  is  one  of  the 
longest  and  deepest  grooves  cut  in  the  solid 
earth.  It  is  H mile  long  and  in  some  places 
65  ft.  deep.  One-third  of  the  cutting  was  stone, 
and  beneath  the  stone  lay  a thick  bed  of  clay 
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tinder  which  were  found  beds  of  loose  shale  so 
full  of  water  that  almost  constant  pumping  was 
necessary  at  many  points  to  enable  the  works  to 
proceed.”  For  a year  and  a half  no  substantial 
progress  was  made  with  this  work  by  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  engineer  took  the  works  in  hand 
for  the  company,  but  the  extraordinary  diflicul. 
ties  encountered  in  forming  the  cutting  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  this  por. 
tion  of  the  railway. 

But  the  Kilsby  tunnel  was  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty of  all.  Though  not  the  longest,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  the  kind  in 
England.  It  is  about  2,400  yards  long,  and 
runs  at  an  average  depth  of  about  1G0  ft.  below 
the  surface.  The  trial  shafts  indicated  that  the 
ground  consisted  of  shale  of  the  lower  oolite, 
and  the  works  were  let  accordingly.  But  they 
had  scarcely  been  commenced  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that,  at  an  interval  between  the  two 
trial  shafts  which  had  been  sunk,  about  200 
yards  from  the  south  end  of  the  tunnel,  there 
existed  an  extensive  quicksand  under  a bed  of 
clay  40  ft.  thick,  which  the  borings  had  escaped 
in  the  most  singular  manner.  While  proceed- 
ing with  the  work  from  the  bottom  of  one  of 
these  shafts,  the  water  burst  in  and  drove  every- 
body out  of  the  tunnel.  Robert  Stephenson  and 
his  father  took  serious  counsel  together.  George 
was  in  favour  of  pumping  out  the  water,  but 
Robert  suggested  the  expediency  of  draining  it 
off  to  the  south  end  of  the  tunnel  by  a driftway. 
This  being  proceeded  with,  the  excavators  were 
Boon  close  upon  the  sand-bed.  One  day,  when 
the  engineer,  his  assistants,  and  the  workmen 
were  clustered  about  the  open  end  of  the  drift- 
way, they  heard  a sudden  roar  as  of  distant 
thunder.  On  examining  the  inner  end  of  the 
drift,  it  was  found  that  the  loud  noise  had  been 
caused  by  the  sudden  discharge  into  it  of  an 
immense  mass  of  sand,  which  had  completely 
choked  up  the  passage,  and  prevented  the  water 
flowing  away.  Engines  were  then  erected,  of  an 
aggregate  power  of  160  horses,  and  they  w-ent 
on  pumping  for  eight  successive  months.  Mr. 
Smiles  describes  the  peculiarities  of  this  cele- 
brated case,  which  are  very  interesting,  and, 
moreover,  very  useful  to  those  who  have  to  work 
in  a quicksand,  anywhere. 

Me  pass  over  all  those  other  incidents  of  the 
lives  of  George  and  Robert  Stephenson,  which 
are  so  well  related  by  the  author,  in  order  to 
Eave  space  for  a mere  mention  of  the  vast  diffi. 
culties  which  Robert  Stephenson  overcame,  with 
the  help  of  the  original  investigations  into  the 
strength  of  iron  made  by  the  late  Sir  William 
Fairbairn,  and  with  other  most  able  assistance, 
in  making  a line  of  railway  from  Chester  to 
Holyhead ; difficulties  of  line,  difficulties  of 
gradient,  difficulties  of  crossing  the  Conway 
river  and  the  Menai  Straits  ; and,  moreover,  the 
difficulty  of  protecting  the  line  in  some  parts 
from  the  wash  of  the  sea.  There  was  no  great 
choice  of  line  in  this  case,  in  any  part,  but  least 
of  all  in  passing  the  precipitous  headland  of  Pen- 
maenmawr,  between  Conway  and  Bangor.  The 
lino  approaches  the  sea  as  near  as  it  was  pos- 
sible ; but  a short  tunnel  of  10£  chains  in  length 
through  the  point  could  not  be  avoided,  the  line 
being  formed  on  the  east  and  west  sides  by  a 
terrace  cut  out  of  the  cliff,  and  by  embankments 
protected  by  sea-walls.  The  sea  made  great 
havoc  with  the  work  during  its  progress.  After 
about  three  years’  anxious  labour,  the  work  was 
finished  ; but  Mr.  Stephenson  confessed  that  if 
a long  tunnel  had  been  made  in  the  first  instance 
through  the  solid  rock  of  Penmaenmawr  a 
saving  of  from  25,0001.  to  30,0001.  would  have 
been  effected. 

As  to  the  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  called 
the  Britannia  Bridge,”  it  consists  of  two  inde- 
pendent continuous  tubular  beams,  each  1,511  ft 
in  length,  and  each  weighing  4,6S0  tons,  inde- 
pendent of  the  cast-iron  frames  upon  the  masonry 
towers  and  abutments.  This  bridge  takes  its 
name  from  a rock  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,— 
the  Britannia  Rock, — upon  which  Mr.  Stephen, 
son  determined  to  found  his  central  tower  of 
Bupport.  As  built,  this  tower  is  230  ft.  hi°-h. 
On  each  side  of  this  central  tower  is  another 
one,  and  outside  of  each  of  these  is  an  “abut- 
ment.  The  spans  are  two  of  460  ft.  over  the 
water,  and  two  of  230  ft.  over  the  land.  Each 
of  these  immense  tubes  was  built  upon  the 
shore,  and  floated  to  its  position,  bein~  then 
raised  vertically  by  hydraulic  presses.  ° 
Considering  how  strongly  the  Stephensons 
and  Mr.  Brunei  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
the  matter  of  the  gauge  of  railways,  and  in 
that  of  the  atmospheric  railway,  it  is  consolatory 
to  know  that  Brunei  willingly  helped  Stephenson 
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to  raise  his  great  tubes,  and  that  Robert  helped 
him  to  get  his  Great  Eastern  steamship  off  the 
ground  into  the  water. 


A LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  LANDLORDS. 
Under  this  title  Mr.  Egerton  Warburton  has 
put  forth,  in  the  shape  of  a score  or  so  of  pages 
of  very  fairly-written  verse,  some  thoughts  on 
the  difficulties  and  duties  of  county  landlords, 
in  the  course  of  which  considerations  connected 
with  buildings  new  and  old  are  expressed  with 
some  humour  and  a great  deal  of  good  sense. 
It  would  be  happy  for  architects  if  all  their 
clients  had  as  good  a notion  of  what  is  required 
in  a house  as  Mr.  Warburton  seems  to  possess  j 
and  though  it  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to 
follow  him  through  all  his  recommendations,  we 
may  notice,  among  other  points,  his  objection  to 
the  porte  cncMre,  which,  though  it  may  shelter 
a guest  from  rain, — 

“ Gwes  gather’d  force  to  every  wind  that  blows; 
and  also  the  not  quite  superfluous  advice  as  to 
simplicity  of  the  main  thoroughfare  plan  in  a 
house,  which  may  remind  the  reader  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc’s  precisely  similar  remark  in  the  little 
work  we  noticed  a short  time  since,  “ How  to 
Build  a House  ” : — 

“ Let  not  the  way  that  leads  thereto  disgrace 
The  guesten-ebaraber’s  well-proportioned  space, 

A labyrinth  of  lobby,  void  of  clue 

To  guide  strange  feet  as  lost  they  wander  through. 

Oft  up  live  steps  our  weary  knees  we  bend; 

That  level  reach’d,  again  by  five  descend.” 

The  “ Lodge  ” is  regarded  as  the  most  frequent 
stumbling-block  of  the  architect 
“ Oft-times  a plaything  from  the  toy-shop  ta’en, 

With  barge-board  fringed  and  tipp’d  with  glitter 


what  the  drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements 
generally  of  “The  Nook”  were  like  ? We°suspect- 
very  deficient.  It  is  not  safe  to  look  at  these- 
things  only  as  matters  of  “ feeling.”  But  there 
are  two  ways  of  making  such  changes,  when  they 
are  inevitable,  no  doubt.  The  feelings  of  tenants 
for  their  old  house  (which  they  have  sometimes 
as  good  right  and  reason  to  love  as  the  landlord 
to  love  his  “ ancestral  hall”)  are  often  far  too 
little  regarded,  and  we  could  cap  Mr.  War- 
burton’s  story  with  one  in  which  a “noble” 
landlord,  bent  on  improving  his  property,  and 
appealed  to  by  tenants,  perhaps  unwisely  but  not. 
unnaturally,  against  the  demolition  of  their  old 
homes,  met  the  appeal  by  explaining  that  he 
could  do  what  he  liked  with  “ his  own,”  and  that 
“ he  had  a right  to  kick  them  all  out  next  week 
if  he  chose.”  That  is  not  a pleasant  way  of 
doing  it. 

A little  more  care  in  correcting  the  punctua- 
tion would  have  been  useful,  and  would 
have  prevented  in  at  least  one  place  an 
apparent  confusion  of  construction ; but  the 
pamphlet  (for  such  it  is,  rather  than  poem) 
gives  a pleasant  idea  of  its  author’s  sense. 
of  duty  and  responsibility  as  a landlord,  and  some 
of  its  suggestions  on  building  matters  may  reach 
those  who  would  scarcely  read  a more  serious  or 
technical  es9ay. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Oft-times  a round  tower,  shaped  like  chimney-pot, 
By  loop-hole  lit,— a castellated  cot ! 

Such  Mrs.  Grundy  on  her  mantel  fills 
With  cedar  matches  or  with  twisted  spills.” 


An  equal  simplicity  is  demanded  for  the  labourer’s 
cottage,  and  a not  uncalled-for  rap  is  given  to 
the  frequent  attempts  at  imparting  “ picturesque- 
ness ” to  such  structures  by  an  imitation  of  half- 
timber construction,  when  the  brickwork  is  con 
cealed  by, — 

“ Sliced  planks  of  sawn  attenuated  deal.” 

The  remarks  on  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  the  present  day  as  compared  with 
the  past — the  stronger  and  more  permanent 
bond  which  formerly  united  them,  when  the 
tenant’s  family  were  on  the  land  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another,  and  there  was  a more  intimate 
union  than  that  of  mere  interest  and  economy, 
are  in  a very  pleasing  spirit,  and  to  a considerable 
extent  true ; but  we  must  remind  the  lover  of  the 
patriarchal  system  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
the  question.  Mr.  Warburton  is  an  evident 
lover  of  old  times  and  of  old  buildings  ; and 
in  regard  to  the  latter  we  can  quite  share  his 
feelings,  and  may  quote  a part  of  a pathetic 
little  history  which  he  gives  us  as  a fact,  nar- 
rating the  fate  of  a picturesque  old  cottage  known 
in  its  neighbourhood  as  “ The  Nook,”  which 
one  morniDg  camo,  with  the  estate  on  which  it 
stood,  into  the  hands  of  a new  owner,  who  cared 
not  for  the  picturesque,  and  who  sent  to  survey 
it  a man 

" Expert  in  stucco  and  in  ‘ fronts  ’ first-rate,” 
accompanied  by  a lawyer,  and  who,  while  pre- 
tending to  survey  it,  had  already  doomed  its 
downfall,  on  the  rational  principle  that 

“ Old  houses  patch'd  will  scarce  patch  up  a bill 
New-built  they  bring  much  profit  to  the  till.  ’ 

1 Sir,  take  advice, — if  you  have  eyes  to  see 

Your  own  opinion  will  with  mine  agree, 

Take  my  ndnee,  rebuild  it  spic  and  span  ; 

With  your  permission  I will  send  a plan/ 

The  lawyer  thought  he  understood  the  case, 
Confirm'd  the  verdict  and  condemn’d  the  place. 

‘ Not  long  shall  such  on  this  estate  be  seen, 

Like  parchment  blot  it  must  be  scrat  ch’d  out  clean.’  ” 
And  so,  in  spite  of  the  lamentations  of  the 
inmates,  who  protested  that  they  loved  the 
place : — 

“ Workmen  ere  long  with  axe  and  hammer  came; 

Such  e'en  to  them  appear’d  a deed  of  shame; 

No  taint  of  rot  was  in  the  timber  found, 

As  when  first  mortised  all  was  firm  and  sound  • 

Beams  hard  as  iron  turn'd  the  blunted  uxe,  ' 

Blow  follows  blow  ere  they  their  hold  relax  • 
Relentless  still  its  work  Destruction  plies,  ’ 

The  Nook’  at  length  a crumbled  ruiu  lies. 


The  report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  pre- 
sented to  the  special  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  last  week  states,  amoDg  other  things- 
requiring  remedy,  that  out  of  the  70,000  houses 
which  have  been  inspected,  20,000  have  windows 
which  are  so  constructed  as  not  to  admit  of  being 
opened  at  the  top,  thus  rendering  impossible 
that  kind  of  ventilation  which  is  indispensable 
to  health  and  comfort.  It  also  shows  that 
24,000,  or  one-third,  are  still  dependent  for  their 
water  supply  on  the  sewage  polluted  surface 
wells  of  the  town,  while  101  houses  have  no 
water  supply  of  any  kind.  It  further  appears 
that  out  of  307,500  inhabitants  of  these  houses, 
15,700,  or  about  one-twentieth,  are  lodgers,- 
whose  peculiar  social  relations  are  required  both 
by  the  rules  of  health  and  the  luw  of  the  land  to 
be  duly  looked  after,  but  none  of  whom  hitherto 
have  been  officially  recognised,  excepting  those 
who  live  in  houses  coming  within  the  technical 
description  of  common  lodging-houses.  This 
omission  is  now  remedied  by  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  houses  and  parts  of  houses  let  in 
lodgings,  which  have  recently  been  adopted  by 
the  Council,  under  which  a systematic  visitation 
of  these  houses  may  be  carried  out,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  appliances,  and  the  observance 
of  proper  precautions  for  securing  the  health  of 
the  inmates  may  be  enforced. 

The  committee  have  decided  to  divide  the 
borough  into  four  districts,  classed  A,  B,  C,  and 
D.  Class  A to  be  visited  according  to  the 
medical  officer’s  instructions,  Class  B to  be  visited 
every  six  months,  Class  C 6very  two  months,  and 
Class  D once  every  week.  The  officers  will  wear 
a badge.  When  a house  is  reported  to  be  in  an 
unfit  Btate  for  human  habitation  through  any 
fault  of  the  landlord,  he  will  be  summoned  in  the 
first  instance  before  the  Sanitary  Committee,  and 
if  he  enters  into  a satisfactory  arrangement  with 
the  committee  to  “put  his  house  in  order,”  he 
will  not  be  brought  before  the  magistrates,  but 
in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  do  so,  the  inspector 
will  at  once  apply  to  the  Bench  for  a summons, 
and  the  proper  sanitary  regulations  will  be 
speedily  enforced. 


Up  sprang  the  new  one,  as  unlike  the  old 
As  chalk  to  cheese  is,  or  as  dross  to  gold  ; 

The  roof-span  flatten’d,  and  the  timbers  thin 
Cheerless  without,  and  comfortless  within  ; * 

No  porch  projecting,  no  wide  chimney'd  hall. 

No  chamfer'd  mullion  in  the  nine-inch  wall  • 

Up  from  the  ground  it  like  a mushroom  shot, 

Our  only  hope  it  may  as  quickly  rot ! ” 

Two  sketches  of  “ Tho  Nook  ” in  1860  and  in 
1870  certainly  go  far  to  justify  the  author’s  lament 
over  the  change.  But  can  Mr.  Warburton  say 


ASSOCIATION  OF  OFFICERS  OF 
HEALTH. 

A conference  of  medical  officers  of  health,  con- 
vened by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary 
Association,  was  held  in  Manchester  on  the  12th 
inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Noble,  the 
chairman  of  the  Association.  Officers  of  health 
were  present  from  the  chief  towns  of  Lancashire^ 
and  Cheshire.  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  were 
also,  but  less  numerously,  represented.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  an  association  of  officers 
of  health  for  the  north-west  of  England,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  united  action  in  sanitary 
matters  and  furnishing  legislation  as  to  the 
public  health.  Such  an  association  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  North-West  Association 
of  Officers  of  Health. 
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FRESH  FIELDS  FOR  THE  SKETCHER. 

One  result  may  be  predicted  as  likely  to  arise 
from  the  recent  discussions  as  to  the  “ Hope  of 
English  Architecture.”  The  study  of  draughts- 
manship can  hardly  fail  to  receive  a stimulus 
from  the  efforts  made  to  disparage  this  primary 
study.  This  will  notably  be  the  case  with  refer, 
ence  to  the  first  part  of  the  labour  of  the 
draughtsman, — namely,  the  recording  of  the 
designs  of  past  masters  of  the  art  of  architec- 
ture. The  measurement  and  delineation  of  the 
finestexistingbuildingshavelongbeen  recognised 
as  a professional  occupation  of  no  Bmall  value.  It 
is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers  how  muoh 
stress  is  usually  laid  by  the  teachers  of  archi- 
tectural science  on  the  actual  application  of  the 
2-ft.  rule.  The  principle,  we  doubt  not,  is  sound. 
In  this  respect  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  duty  of  the  surveyor  and  of  the  engineer, 
and  that  of  the  architect.  In  the  former  the 
great  requisite  is,  to  apply  such  metrical  methods 
as  will  give  the  degree  of  accuracy  proper  to  the 
end  he  has  in  view,  and  no  more.  Thus,  if  a 
survey  bo  planned  on  the  scale  of  6 in.  to  a mile, 
it  is  abundantly  accurate  if  the  off-sets  are 
stepped.  An  off-set  staff  may  be  applied  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  readily  as  the  stride  itself;  but 
the  best  mode  of  measuring  off-sets  will  be  that 
which  is  most  ready  to  the  surveyor.  For  base 
lines,  within  certain  limits,  the  chain  is  to  be 
relied  on,  although  the  good  practice  of  measur- 
ing the  chain,  between  fixed  points,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  day’s  work,  so  as  to  allow 
of  correction  in  case  of  need,  should  never  be 
foregone.  At  certain  stages  we  require  a degree 
of  accuracy  superior  to  that  of  a roughly. chained 
line.  And  so  we  come  to  the  details  of  trigono- 
metric observation,  and  to  the  careful  measure- 
ment of  a true  base  line. 

In  architecture  so  much  depends  on  extreme 
delicacy  of  detail,  that  the  use  of  optical  moans 
of  measurement,  much  as  they  save  in  time,  is 
properly  discouraged ; and  the  actual  application 
of  rule  or  callipers  is  made  a sine  quA  non. 

The  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  is 
this.  So  much  is  now  done,  year  after  year,  for 
the  education  of  the  draughtsman,  that  the 
science  of  architecture  would  bo  much  advanced 
if  the  efforts  were  skilfully  combined.  It  is 
the  same  thing,  to  a student,  to  measure  a well- 
known  and  an  unknown  building.  But  it  is  a very 
different  thing  to  the  profession.  The  hundred 
and  first  measurement  of  a well-known  object  is 
admirable  practice.  But  the  dimensions,  when 
noted,  are  of  no  value.  They  add  nothing  to 
what  we  knew  before.  They  add  to  the  skill 
of  the  Btudent, — not  the  facts,  which  he  could 
have  obtained  from  books;  but  — the  practice, 
which  is  what  we  cannot  obtain  from  books. 
But  if  the  timo  and  care  which  have  been  thus 
half  applied  and  half  wasted  had  been  applied  to 
the  measurement  of  a previously  unknown 
building,  the  whole  value  of  the  work  would  have 
been  secured.  The  student  would  have  gained 
practice ; the  profession  would  have  gained 
a knowledge  of  facts. 

A reference  to  the  “ History  of  Modern 
Architecture,”  recently  re-issued,  will  enable 
those  who  have  the  leisure  and  the  means  for 
foreign  travel  readily  to  see  to  what  quarters  it 
is  most  desirable  for  the  architectural  draughts- 
man to  penetrate.  Thus  the  modern  architec- 
ture of  Portugal  is  dismissed  with  less  than 
two  pages  of  letter-press,  and  a single  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Fei'gusson  questions  whether  there 
aro  any  buildings  of  Renaissance  style  in 
Portugal  worthy  of  note ; and  adds  that,  if 
there  are,  they  must  havo  escaped  the  attention 
of  artists  and  tourists.  We  will  not  limit  our 
remarks  by  the  use  of  the  term  Renaissance; 
as  to  the  exact  range  of  which  various  theories 
are  sustainable.  But  as  the  monuments  de- 
scribed in  the  volume  on  modern  architecture 
reach  back  to  the  work  of  Brunelleschi,  who  was 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
we  speak  within  compass  when  we  say  that 
there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  modern 
architectural  detail  to  be  collected  in  Portugal. 
The  curious  palace  at  Mafra  is  hard  of  access, 
but  Lisbon  contains  evidenco  of  the  outlay  of 
vast  sums  in  ecclesiastical  buildings.  In  no 
part  of  the  world,  with  which  we  are  personally 
acquainted,  is  there  evidence  of  so  lavish  a 
display  of  architectural  effort,  succeeded, 
within  so  short  a time,  by  so  profound  a deca- 
dence. We  do  not  consider  that  art,  in  Portugal, 
ever  attained  a high  degree  of  purity  or  of  graco. 
On  the  contrary,  much  of  the  decoration  is  of  a 
rudeness  approaching  the  grotesque.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  famous  “ Por  bern  ” chamber  < 


in  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  story  has  been 
often  told  of  this  Portuguese  version  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The 
King  being  surprised  in  the  act  of  paying  some 
attention  to  a fair  lady  of  the  Court,  the  tongues 
of  the  ladies  who  were  not  thus  honoured  were 
unchained ; and  the  chorus  was  so  loud  and 
unanimous  that  his  Majesty  thought  it  needful 
to  take  positive  measures  to  silence  it.  For  this 
purpose  the  reception-room  was  closed  for  a 
time,  and  when  re-opened  was  found  to  be 
covered  on  the  walls  with  numerous  representa- 
tions of  a jackdaw,  each  bearing  a scroll  in  its 
beak,  inscribed  with  the  words  “ Por  bem  ” (for 
good),  in  token  of  the  honourable  intentions  of 
Royalty.  We  may  hint  that  if  it  had  been  also 
added,  in  good  Portuguese,  “ This  is  a jackdaw” 
to  each  bird,  the  explanation  might  not  have 
been  altogether  out  of  place.  We  cite  from 
memory  this  instance  of  the  rudeness  of  Portu- 
guese art.  As  to  its  magnificence,  the  story  is 
very  different,  and  the  remains  are  such  as  to 
offer  ample  material  for  the  sketching  tourist. 

The  palace  at  Cintra  is  a spot  which  illustrates 
both  the  wealth  and  the  poverty  of  art  in 
Portugal.  Less  difficult  of  access  than  Mafra, 
it  was  connected  with  the  capital  by  what,  some 
years  ago,  was  the  only  practicable  road  in 
Portugal.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  approached  by 
railway.  Its  lofty  height,  perched  on  a hill  that 
commands  a wide  view  of  the  Atlantic,  is  not 
only  delightful  for  the  prospect,  but  luxurious  for 
the  relief  which  it  offers  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  summer  in  Portugal.  But  selection  of 
site,  as  well  as  original  design  of  the  palace, 
was  due,  we  believe,  to  the  Moors.  The 
Mauresque  element  is  strong  in  the  fantastic 
pile  ; and  barbarism  came  in  when  the  Moors 
went  out.  A breath  of  Damascus  lingers  in 
some  of  the  apartments.  There  is  an  open 
room,  walled  on  three  sides  only,  on  a terrace  on 
a lofty  part  of  the  building,  paved  with  marble, 
and  inviting  the  lonnger  to  a cool  siesta.  But 
when  he  advances  to  a certain  distance  on  the 
floor,  his  weight  sets  in  play  a hidden  piece  of 
mechanism  ; and  jets  of  water  from  above, 
beneath,  and  around,  open  their  fairy  artillery 
upon  him ; a sheet  of  falling  water  at  the 
entrance  threatening  instant  ducking  if  he  seeks 
safety  in  flight.  The  two  enormous  cones  which 
form  the  chimneys  of  the  kitchen  are  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  the  palace,  as  one 
approaches  Cintra.  Their  foolscap  proportions 
have  been  immortalised  in  “ Childe  Harold.” 
But  with  all  that  is  ugly,  and  all  that  is  puerile, 
the  combination  of  prospect,  atmosphere,  shade 
from  tufted  oaks  and  glossy. leaved  trees,  and 
the  lulling  charm  of  the  fresh  Atlantic  breeze, 
render  Cintra  one  of  the  most  magic  places  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Fergnsson  refers  to  a palace  at  Lisbon, 
and  more  than  hints  that  the  earthquake  of  1751 
has  been  made  to  play  the  part  attributed,  by 
Caleb  Balderstone,  to  the  fire  at  Ravenswood. 
We  are  not  writing  with  Mr.  Murray’s  hand- 
book on  the  table,  or  attempting  to  give  a de- 
scription of  the  art  and  architecture  of  Portugal. 
We  are  only  drawing  on  the  memory  of  a short 
sojourn  in  the  country,  some  years  back,  with  the 
object  of  pointing  out  how  much  there  is  to 
reward  the  visitor  who  will  go  for  the  purpose 
of  enriching  his  portfolio  with  architectural  and 
picturesque  sketches  not  to  be  found  in  our 
galleries  and  museums.  There  is  an  enormous 
pile  of  building,  a little  way  out  of  Lisbon,  to 
which  the  sovereign  used  to  repair  to  hold  the 
Basamanos,  or  levees ; one  end  of  which  was 
left  unfinished,  with  the  ladders  of  the  workmen 
reared  against  it,  till  they  fell  asunder  from  very 
rottenness.  The  great  church  at  Belem,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  is  a wonder  of  elaborate 
detail.  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  Lisbon 
to  the  stranger,  and  we  may  add  to  the  man  of 
science,  is  the  evidence  which  it  affords  of  the 
capricious,  or  rather  of  the  ill-understood,  path 
of  the  earthquake.  Four  different  geological 
strata  come  to  the  surface  within  the  area  of 
Lisbon.  On  each  of  these  the  effect  of  the  great 
earthquake  was  different.  On  one  formation, 
that  clay  deposit  known  as  the  Almada  beds, 
every  building  was  thrown  down.  On  the  lime- 
stone, hardly  a stone  was  shaken  from  its  place, 
although  there  stands,  on  this  rock,  a narrow 
and  lofty  aqueduot,  which  looks  as  if  it  would  go 
down,  like  a row  of  cards,  on  the  slightest  shake. 
On  the  sand,  but  little  damage  was  done.  As 
you  rido  through  the  streets  of  Lisbon  you  pass 
suddenly  from  a busy  and  inhabited  area  to  one 
covered  with  untended  ruins.  You  havo  merely 
passed  from  one  formation  to  another,  and  thus 
stopped  upon  the  traces  of  tho  earthquake. , 


With  the  great  Minister  Pombal,  who  fed  and 
restrained  the  populace  after  that  terrible 
calamity,  the  ancient  spirit  of  Portuguese  enter- 
prise seems  to  havo  departed.  The  parts  of  the 
city  which  were  ruined  in  his  day  are  still  in 
ruins.  If  ruin  bo  a main  element  of  the  pic- 
turesque, no  European  city  is  more  picturesque 
than  Lisbon. 

We  can  cite  another  part  of  Europe,  which  is 
how  more  accessible,  or  at  all  events  more 
agreeable  for  the  tourist,  than  the  Iberian  pe- 
ninsula, in  whch  rich  treasures  await  the 
enterprising  draughtsman.  Italy  may  be  thought 
to  be  well  known,  and  well  represented  in  our 
architectural  publications.  Such,  no  doubt,  is 
the  case  with  many  portions  of  Italy.  With  Rome, 
as  the  metropolis  of  Christian  art,  every  edu- 
cated man  is  more  or  less  familiar,  either  at  first, 
second,  or  third  hand.  The  stones  of  Venice 
have  become  eloquont,  in  very  fervent  English. 
Ravenna,  one  of  tho  four  great  ecclesiastical 
centres  of  Italy,  the  primates  of  which  ranked 
next  to  tho  Pope,  holding  jurisdictions  indepen- 
dent of  the  Papal  See,  has  also  been  carefully 
studied.  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Turin,  Naples, 
all  these  are  houses  of  call  for  every  tourist.  But 
the  eastern  shores  of  Italy,  to  the  south  of 
Foggia,  the  verge  of  the  Adria'ic  and  of  the 
Ionian  Sea,  the  parts  about  tie  heel  of  tho 
boot,  are  very  little  known  indeed.  A quarter 
of  a century  ago  they  were  practically  inac- 
cessible, except  to  persons  commanding  abundant 
means  and  some  influence.  Now,  though  pierced 
by  the  line  which  carries  our  Indian  mails  to  tho 
old  Roman  port  of  Brundus'ium,  they  have  not 
been  studied  as  they  deserve.  Were  our  archi- 
tects and  art  students  aware  of  the  treasures  that 
there  await  the  draughtsman,  we  should  see  a 
regular  exodus  to  this  region,  the  Magna  Grecia 
of  old  times.  The  purely  classical  remains  of  the 
three  noble  temples  that  now  reflect  the  evening 
sunbeams  over  the  bay  of  Salerno  form  the  ter- 
minus of  most  travellers.  Those  temples  are 
known  in  every  detail.  Even  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Nicolas  at  Bari,  the  second  of  those  four  great 
dignities  of  which  we  spoke,  has  yielded  to  our 
guide-books  and  hand-books  the  representations 
of  its  pillared  doorway;  the  columns  of  which  aro 
supported  by  quaint  forms  of  monstrous  animals. 
The  grand  mosaio  which  the  Archbishop  of  Brindisi 
threatened  some  time  ago  to  root  up  from  tho 
floor  of  his  cathedral,  is  to  be  found  represented 
in  the  Italian  works  on  art  and  antiquity.  But 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  some  of  it 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  age,  but  much  for  its 
exquisite  beauty,  in  this  part  of  Italy,  which  is 
not  accessible  to  the  English  student.  An 
ancient  monastery  in  the  city  of  Lecce,  which  is 
now  the  palace  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  an  instance.  Human  figures,  of  life 
Bize,  grow  out  of  the  walls,  and  form  a row,  pro- 
jecting from  the  waist.  The  stone  of  this  dis- 
trict is  a travertine,  so  soft  to  the  chisel,  and  so 
hard  to  the  tooth  of  time,  that  every  mason  buds 
out  into  a sculptor.  Charming  little  fancies  are 
carved  on  the  lintels  and  the  door-posts  of  almost 
every  abode.  One  almost  expects  to  find  the 
pig-styes  adorned.  The  people  are  rich  and 
industrious.  The  wheaten  flour  and  bread  made 
from  the  corn  of  the  great  Apulian  plain  are  the 
whitest  and  the  best  in  Europe.  Poverty,  in  its 
grimmest  form,  is  unknown  in  these  favoured 
regions,  which  may  well  be  regarded  as  a cradle 
of  architectural  decoration. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  old  city  of  Bari, 
from  the  mouldering  defences  of  which  a 
cannon  is  annually  fired  in  the  direction  of 
Venice,  to  commemorate  the  relief  which  the 
Venetians  afforded  to  Bari  when  besieged  by 
the  Saracens,  is  the  city  of  Bitonto.  The 
visitor  to  this  unique  spot  finds  himself  trans- 
ported to  the  full  Middle  Ages.  Every  house- 
holder in  the  little  city  is  noble.  Every  house 
is  a palace.  The  visitor  may  walk  through 
streets  of  ancient  and  noble  bouses  ; may  note 
their  elevations,  so  far  as  they  open  away  from 
their  interior  cortili,  or  courtyards ; may  enter 
the  church,  when  open  for  service;  may  eat 
what  refreshment  he  has  brought  with  him 
alfresco;  and  may  return  to  Bari  with  horses 
that  have  not  seen  the  inside  of  a stable.  More 
he  cannot  do,  unless  he  possesses  an  introduc- 
tion to  some  of  the  Signori,  an  introduction  not 
easy  to  obtain.  But  even  this  is  much.  Rare 
material  for  the  sketch-book  is  to  bo  collected  at 
every  turn.  The  climate  is  enchanting;  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  is  intoxicating.  The  people 
are  quiet  and  courteous ; and  if  no  door  is  open 
to  a stranger,  no  incivility  will  dog  his  foot- 
steps. A very  large  amount  of  architectural 
. detail  is  thus  to  bo  collected. 
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If,  indeed,  the  magic  pass- word  be  given  by 
any  member  of  that  ancient  and  exclusive 
nobility,  Bitonto  is  another  scene.  If  the  doors 
open  to  you  at  all,  they  open  d deux  battams.  If 
you  are  admitted  to  their  carved  halls  you  are 
admitted  as  a brother  or  a son.  The  noble 
ladies  address  you  at  once  by  your  name,  without 
any  preliminary  title.  The  names  which  they 
bear  are  those  which  were  famous  when 
Charles  V.  was  emperor  and  king.  The  repre- 
sentative of  Lannoy,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and 
victor  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  may  be  cited  as  an 
example, — a man  full  to  the  brim  with  historic 
knowledge,  but  so  familiar  with  Mediaeval  Italy 
as  to  remember  how  very  recently  it  was  that 
the  House  of  Bourbon  acceded  to  the  throne  of 
France,  on  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Valois. 
You  step,  as  you  ascend  one  of  the  ancient 
flights  of  stone  steps  that  lead  to  the  piano 
nobile,  or  first-floor,  of  one  of  these  secluded 
palaces,  from  the  nineteenth  into  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tastes  differ  ; but,  as  far  as  our  own 
are  concerned,  it  is  an  enchanting  change. 
Perfect  courtesy  and  perfect  ease  are  assured  by 
the  possession  of  definite  and  unquestionable 
rank,  status,  and  name ; where  no  one  seeks  to 
intrude,  not  even  the  feather  of  a plume  ruffles 
in  dread  of  in  intruder.  Where  no  splendour  of 
residence,  equipage,  attire,  or  table  could  add 
anything  to  the  splendour  of  an  historic  name, 
all  these  accessories  are  for  the  most  part 
extremely  s mple.  A single  meal  in  the  course 
of  the  day  is  the  only  serious  matter,  in  the  way 
of  eating  or  drinking,  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  A glass  of  iced  water  is  the  only  re- 
freshment needed  for  an  evening’s  entertainment. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  little  gatherings,  first  at  the 
theatre  and  then  at  one  or  another  of  the  ancient 
palazzi,  are  so  free,  so  charming,  and  so  unre- 
strained. 

Wo  fear  that  we  have  been  induced,  by  plea- 
sant and  grateful  memories,  to  run  away  from 
our  more  immediate  theme,  that  of  counselling 
the  architectural  student,  and  the  artist  out  for 
his  summer  holidays,  how  and  where  to  employ 
his  time.  If  one  writer  can,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  draw  upon  his  own  memory  for  such 
indications,  what  will  be  the  result  of  a combined 
attempt  to  systematise  such  recommendations  P 
How  many  men  there  must  be  among  us  who 
are  able  to  say  “Ah  ! if  you  only  went  to  such 
a plaoe ! If  you  penetrated  a little  farther  than 
I did  five  years  ago  ; if  you  sketched  that  tower, 
where  I had  no  paper  on  which  to  draw  it ; if 
you  entered  that  church,  which  happened  to  be 
closed  during  the  little  time  that  I remained -in 
the  town ! To  such  and  such  a place  no  one 
seems  to  have  gone.  It  is  worth  while  to  visit 
it  if  only  in  order  to  know  that  it  contains 
nothing.  Such  another  spot  is  difficult  of 
access,  but  it  is  said  to  contain  treasures  of 
no  ordinary  value.”  The  classical  student  has 
yet  to  determine,  in  these  regions,  the  site  of  the 
battle-field  of  Caunm,  and  the  spot  of  the  land- 
ing of  Sylla.  The  sunken  fleet  of  Pompey  the 
Great  yet  lies  under  the  protecting  bar  that  im- 
poverishes the  harbour  of  Brindisi.  Monte 
Vulture,  now  a silent  and  smokeless  cone,  was  an 
active  volcano  in  the  time  of  Hannibal.  Some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  terra  cotta 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ceramic  gallery  at 
South  Kensington  have  been  only  recently  ex- 
cavated in  Apulian  soil.  The  archaeologist, 
the  landscape-painter,  the  portrait-painter,  the 
botanist,  each  will  find  enough  to  reward  a so- 
journ of  years  in  this  favoured  district ; and, 
as  we  have  before  hinted,  the  magnificent  traver- 
tine so  tempts  the  chisel  of  the  mason,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a house  of  any  magnitude  that  has 
not  a message  for  the  architect. 

It  would  be  a profitable  toil  for  Borne  of  those 
who  devote  their  attention  to  the  culture  and 
advance  of  the  noble  profession  of  the  architect, 
to  endeavour  to  collect  indications  of  those 
untrodden  parts  of  Europe,  within  access  of  our 
impr  -ved  modes  of  communication,  which  contain 
virgin  soil,  likely  to  repay  the  explorer.  We 
are  as  yet  entirely  without  anything  that  ap- 
proaches an  architectural  survey  of  Europe,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  most 
famous  buildings  may  be  known,  and,  in  many 
instances,  their  careful  delineations  are  now 
within  the  range  of  art  literature.  But  when  we 
can  speak,  from  personal  knowledge  of  how  very 
much  yet  remains  to  be  garnered  in  Italy,  well 
trodden  as  that  enchanted  land  has  been  by 
tourists  of  every  nation,  when  wo  can  point  to 
the  blank  in  our  latest  accounts  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  peninsula,  and  when  we  remember 
how  inaccessible  other  regions,  now  within  the 
reach  of  ordinary  enterprise,  have  long  been, 


we  think  that  it  will  be  a matter  deserving 
thanks  and  praise  to  endeavour  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  now  existing  in  our  knowledge.  It  is  im- 
possible  to  predict  the  value  of  a single  discovery. 
It  is  not  for  every  one  to  have  the  good  fortune 
to  light  upon  such  a splendid  discovery  as  that 
made  by  Canon  Tristram  of  the  palace  at 
Meshita.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  in 
architecture,  minute  details  are  sometimes  as 
instructive  as  large  remains.  Very  much  yet 
remains  wanting  to  a full  and  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  historic  development  of  different  styles 
and  schools. 


DISCUSSION  AS  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF 
DIANA  AT  EPHESUS. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  15th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The 
secretary  (Mr.  Charles  Eastlake)  announced  that 
the  council  had  awarded  the  prize  of  the  “ Pugin 
Travelling  Studentship  ” to  Mr.  James  Neale,  of 
56,  Wigmore-street ; that  Mr.  G.  D.  Oliver  had 
gained  a medal  of  merit ; and  that  Mr.  E.  J. 
Munt,  Mr.  E.  J.  Langham,  and  Mr.  May  had  been 
honourably  mentioned.  The  drawings  of  these 
gentlemen  were  on  view.  The  president  drew 
especial  attention  to  them  by  stating  they 
deserved  careful  inspection,  especially  the  one  of 
St.  Alban’s  by  Mr.  Neale,  which  was  almost  a 
perfect  drawing  of  the  Abbey. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  then  read  a paper  on  the 
“ Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  paper, 
Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said  that  he  could  scarcely  dis- 
cuss the  paper,  as  Mr.  Wood  had  described  the 
Temple  of  Diana  rather  than  the  city  of  Ephesus. 
He  (Mr.  Clarke)  was  more  conversant  with  the 
general  subject  of  Ephesus  than  the  one  which 
Mr.  Wood  had  made  his  own.  He  thought  the 
Institution  should  be  congratulated  that  their 
friend,  Mr.  Wood,  had  been  the  means  of  effect- 
ing this  remarkable  discovery,  for  although  he 
had  had  some  controversy  with  Mr.  Wood 
and  Mr.  Newton  on  some  points,  he  never 
denied  the  exactness  of  the  discovery  made. 
Ho  had  seen  Mr.  Wood  pursuing  his  labours  in 
every  part  of  Ephesus,  not  only  as  an  archaaolo- 
gist,  but  as  an  architect ; and  he  (the  speaker) 
could  testify  to  the  earnest  zeal  he  had  shown  to 
furnish  the  members  of  this  Institute  with 
every  particular,  and  all  the  details  of  the  great 
school  of  art  at  Ephesus.  It  was  from  no  fault 
of  Mr.  Wood’s  if  the  results  were  insufficient  to 
give  them  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  for  what  the  meeting  had  listened  to 
rather  tended  to  whet  their  appetites  than  to 
appease  them.  It  was  evident  that  the  great 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  of  Ephesus 
did  exercise  a great  influence  on  the  different 
schools  of  architecture,  and  he  was  struck  by 
the  contrast  of  the  paintings  on  the  Temple 
wall  which  Mr.  Wood  had  referred  to.  The 
more  he  Btudied  the  Asiatic  and  the  Grecian 
schools,  the  more  he  was  enabled  to  see  the 
influence  the  one  exercised  on  the  other,  and  later 
discoveries  might  make  them  doubt  whether 
they  were  right  in  attributing  to  the  Egyptians 
the  influence  their  architecture  exercised  over 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Referring  to  the  difficulties 
under  which  Mr.  Wood  had  laboured,  Mr.  Clarke 
said  that  these  discoveries  had  been  achieved  by 
very  great  labour,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
They  were  sometimes  unjust  to  explorers, 
for  it  was  thought  by  some  that  explorers 
had  simply  to  dig  a little  hole  to  find  some 
great  work  of  art;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Wood  had  had  to  labour  under  great  dis- 
advantages, which  he  had  not  explained,  and 
his  discovery  was  the  result  of  two  expedi- 
tions, in  which  he  had  devoted  many  years’ 
labour,  and  spent  a large  sum  of  money.  Mr. 
Clarke  went  on  to  say  that  the  results  had 
brought  as  much  disappointment  as  pleasure,  for 
he  would  have  been  much  more  gratified  if  Mr. 
Wood  had  found  fifty  drums  instead  of  two  or 
three,  as  these  would  have  added  so  much  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  particularly  as  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wood  that  these  columns 
were  contributed  by  various  kings  and  various 
cities,  and  that  they  were  specimens  of  a dis- 
tinct  school  of  architecture.  Mr.  Clarke  regretted 
that  he  could  not  add  anything  else  to  the  sub- 
ject; he  had  only  been  able  to  do  an  act  of 
justice  to  Mr.  Wood  for  his  labours,  and  he  ex- 
pressed a hope  that  he  would  lay  before  the 
Institute  the  result  of  his  explorations  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Mr.  Penrose  had  not  been  to  Ephesus,  nor  had 


he  made  a study  of  the  Ionic  architecture  ; he 
therefore  would  like  to  know  in  what  state  Mr. 
Wood  had  left  the  excavations,  and  whether  they 
were  going  to  be  filled  in  in  order  to  protect 
them  from  the  Turks  and  other  spoilers.  With 
regard  to  the  subject  itself,  one  remarkable 
thing  was  the  broad  platform  outside  the  column. 
He  knew  no  instance  of  a broad  platform  in  any 
temple.  Mr.  Wood  had  spoken  of  that  platform 
as  a Roman  structure.  It  certainly  was  unique, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  in  Greek  architecture.  He 
would  also  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wood  whether  there 
were  any  remains  of  plinths  on  which  the  base 
of  the  Temple  stood  ? 

Mr.  Wood,  in  answer,  said  that  as  regarded 
the  site  of  the  Temple,  he  had  bought  the 
ground,  consisting  of  eight  acres,  which  included 
the  Temple  itself,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
the  ground  around  it.  It  was  now  in  charge  of 
his  ganger,  who  had  a passionate  love  for 
Ephesus.  The  ganger  had  Btrict  injunctions 
from  him  (Mr.  Wood)  not  to  touch  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Temple,  and  to  prevent  any  one 
from  destroying  them.  Mr.  Wood  went  on  to 
say  that  he  felt  convinced  that  there  were  many 
drums  of  columns  beyond  the  site  explored.  He 
had  already  dug  out  500  ft.  With  regard  to 
giving  a history  of  the  explorations,  he  had 
already  taken  three  days  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion to  give  a rough  idea  of  eleven  years’  work. 
He  only  waited  for  money  to  start  off  again  to 
continue  his  excavations. 

Mr.  Burton  said  that  Mr.  Wood  had  done  a 
great  service  to  art  and  to  the  world  by  his  dis- 
coveries which  were  made  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
and  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  The  most  in- 
tei’esting  part  of  Mr.  Wood’s  discovery  to  him 
(Mr.  Burton)  was  the  light  the  discoverer  had 
thrown  on  Greek  art,  and  although  the  result 
of  his  labours  was  not  very  large,  the  value 
must  not  be  estimated  by  their  mere  extent. 
With  regard  to  the  fragments  of  the  drums,  they 
appeared  to  Mr.  Burton  to  be  of  very  great 
value,  as  they  had  been  able  to  fix,  within  a few 
years,  their  absolute  date,  which  he  considered 
a matter  of  very  great  importance.  It  seemed 
to  him]to  belong  to  the  second  Asiatic  School,  and 
it  was  a great  lesson  to  them  to  see  the  noble 
style  in  which  the  columns  were  treated  without 
any  over-attention  to  details ; and  it  was  diffi- 
cult  to  form  any  idea  of  the  effect  these  columns, 
— almost  living  forms, — had  upon  the  people. 
He  thought,  from  that  point  of  view,  the  meeting 
could  not  sufficiently  thank  Mr.  Wood  for  what 
had  been  done. 

Professor  Kerr  wished  for  a description  of  the 
statue,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  there  were 
any  traditions  existing  concerning  it,  and 
whether  also  it  had  been  an  image  of  worship  ? 
In  referring  to  the  Government  assisting  ex- 
plorers, he  said  that  the  country  had  a great 
deal  more  money  than  it  knew  what  to  do  with, 
and  the  small  sum  which  it  would  cost  would  no 
doubt  bring  most  important  results,  and  extend 
their  knowledge  of  architecture. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  the  statue  referred  to  was 
a copy  from  a print  of  a statue  at  Naples. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  requested  to  be  informed 
further  as  to  the  previous  temples,  and  what 
their  character  was  ? 

Mr.  Wood  said  the  large  column  which  he  had 
found  belonged  to  the  last  temple  but  two  ; and 
the  foundations  were  laid  500  B.C.,  by  Chirsiphen 
and  Metagenes.  The  fragments  of  the  last 
temple  but  two  had  been  carried  away  and  sent 
to  the  British  Museum,  where  there  were  frag- 
ments of  all  the  temples ; but  he  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  arranging  them  yet,  as  it  re- 
quired a very  large  space  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cates  said  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Ephesus,  but  all  must  feel  great 
interest  in  Mr.  Wood’s  assurance  that  there  was 
much  more  still  to  be  discovered,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  a great  service  if  they  could  do 
something  towards  facilitating  that  object.  With 
regard  to  Government  assistance,  he  said  some 
two  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  the  Bupply 
of  funds  would  come  to  an  end,  but  representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  Government,  and 
Mr.  Wood  was  enabled  to  continue  his 
excavations ; and  he  (the  speaker)  hoped 
that  he  would  still  continue  to  obtain  those 
funds  which  were  so  desired.  The  English 
Government  conld  not  say  that  they  stood  alone 
if  they  furthered  the  object,  because  last  year 
the  German  Parliament  voted  10,0001.  to  com. 
mence  explorations  on  the  plain  of  Olympia,  they 
having  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 
Greek  Government  to  excavate  on  that  plain. 
This  fact,  he  considered,  ought  to  be  a precedent 
for  the  English  Government,  particularly  as  the 
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freehold  of  the  land  at  Ephesus  belonged  to  the 
English  Government ; and  it  was  only  the  cost 
of  excavation  that  had  to  be  considered  ; and  he 
thought  it  would  be  a pity  for  the  Government 
to  refuse  assistance  now. 

The  President  reminded  the  meeting  that 
there  was  a standing  committee  for  ancient 
monuments  and  tombs,  and  wished  to  know 
whether  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
to  the  memorialising  of  Government  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  he  believed  the  Govern- 
ment had  only  to  be  asked  for  aid,  and  that  aid 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Dawson  Baid  with  regard  to  arranging  the 
fragment  of  the  Temple  they  might  very  well 
press  the  Government  to  get  this  done,  and  for 
this  purpose  Mr.  Wood  was  certainly  the  proper 
person,  as  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  any  one  else ; and  he  suggested 
that  a temporary  place  should  be  ereoted  for  the 
fragments  to  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said  that  thero  were  a great 
many  remains  of  archaio  art  in  Ephesus  which 
were  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  if  Ephesus 
were  explored  there  was  some  probability  that 
the  results  might  be  as  interesting  as  those  of 
Dr.  Schliemann.  The  remains  of  the  places 
around  Ephesus  wore  very  remarkable  indeed ; 
and  ho  thought  that  theEphesians  must  have  been 
a people  enjoying  great  civilisation,  and  their 
culture  oould  not  have  originated  at  so  late  a 
period  as  the  legends  stated. 

The  President  thought  that  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  Mr.  Wood’s  discoveries  had  been 
underrated,  for  Mr.  Wood  had  not  discovered 
the  Temple  of  Diana  by  seeing  only  a piece  of 
the  wall  of  the  city,  but  by  induction,  which  he 
(Sir  Gilbert)  considered  the  first  way  of  proceed- 
ing in  that  work.  If  a man  came  across  a piece 
of  stone,  and  deolared  it  belonged  to  the  Temple, 
thoy  would  not  givehim  very  much  credit;  but,  in 
Mr.  Wood’s  case,  by  a most  laborious  process,  the 
Temple  had  been  traced,  and  dug  out.  They  had 
nothing  in  the  archmological  discoveries  of  the 
day  more  noble,  and  this  would  have  been  passed 
over  by  Mr.  Wood  unless  he  had  been  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  it.  The  discovery  had  been 
traced  from  two  gates,  a very  great  distance 
from  each  other.  As  to  the  discovery  being 
small  in  its  results,  he  did  not  think  so,  for  Mr. 
Wood  had  been  enabled  to  explore  the  whole  plan 
of  the  site  ; and  portions  of  the  most  remarkable 
columns  whioh  were  to  be  found  in  antiquity ; 
but  a column,  6 ft.  in  diameter,  whether  in 
ono  range  or  more,  he  did  not  think 
existed  in  Classical  antiquity ; and  it  was 
extremely  magnificent.  Mr.  Wood  had  said 
he  considered  it  exceeded  in  refinement  any 
column  that  was  known.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so 
fine  as  the  sculpture  of  Athens,  but  it  was  very 
beautiful.  The  capitals  were  less  ornate  than 
those  of  Athens,  but  they  were  fully  as  noble  in 
their  design.  The  great  pilaster,  which  was  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  very  magnificent. 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  it  was  unquestionably  the 
greatest  discovery  made  in  the  present  day. 
The  question  was  whether  they  were  to  leave 
the  excavation  alone,  or  were  they  to  allow  the 
Government  to  suspend  the  work,  and  were  they 
to  suppose  that  there  were  other  great  drums 
around  what  had  been  discovered  ? He  thought 
everything  possible  Bhould  be  done  to  force  the 
Government  to  help  to  carry  out  this  great  work. 


THE  PREPARATION  AND  APPLICATION 
OF  LAC  YARNISH  IN  JAPAN. 

An  instructive  communication  on  the  above 
subject  has  lately  been  forwarded  through  the 
Imperial  German  Minister  resident  at  Yeddo, 
Herr  von  Brandt,  to  the  Hessian  “ Gewerbe- 
veroin,”  accompanied  by  specimens  of  native  lac, 
lac  materials,  &o.,  as  well  as  lacquered  goods 
manufactured  in  Japan,  which  are  exhibited  in 
its  museum.  The  report  is  published  in  a late 
number  of  the  organ  of  the  society,  the  Gewerbe- 
blatt  fur  das  Grossherzogthum  Hessen,  from  the 
pages  of  which  journal  the  particulars  that  follow 
have  been  extracted  : — 

The  tree  yielding  the  resinouB  substance 
known  as  lac  is  called  urushvnoki  by  the  Japa- 
nese, and  thrives  everywhere  in  Japan,  but 
grows  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Oshu  and 
Owari,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated. 
Tho  lao  of  Oshu,  and  more  particularly 
the  kind  produced  in  the  district  of  Aidzu, 
is  said  to  be  the  best.  Tho  trees  are  tapped 
in  September  by  making  cuts  in  several 
places  in  the  stem,  and  suspending  vessels- 


beneath  for  catching  the  escaping  sap.  This 
is  purified  afterwards  by  straining  through 
woollen  doth,  and  the  liquid  thus  filtered  is  the 
lac  as  it  comes  into  the  trade  under  the  name  of 
lcidjomi.  It  is  sold  retail  at  3-5ths  of  a Mexican 
dollar  (about  2s.  9d.)  per  lb.  (English) ; but  no 
doubt  wholesale  it  is  much  cheaper. 

The  workman  must  be  careful  not  to  let  par- 
ticles of  lac  come  into  contact  with  his  body,  as 
this  is  productive  of  malignant  ulcers  at  such 
places.  The  Japanese  cure  these  sores  by 
bathing  them  with  water  in  whioh  crabs  have 
been  boiled.  It  is  said  that  a crab  thrown  into 
a vessel  containing  lac  has  the  curious  effeot  of 
separating  it  into  a watery  liquid  and  a compact 
mass. 

The  principal  lao  varnishes  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  Bovro,  dull  black  (literally,  wax  colour). 
This  varnish  is  produced  by  mixing  lcidjomi  with 
the  wear  or  abrasion  of  grindstones,  known  in 
the  trade  by  the  name  of  swarf  or  wheel-swarf, 
and  obtained  by  rubbing  a piece  of  iron  on  a Boft 
grindstone,  copiously  wetting  the  latter.  The 
proportion  of  mixing  it  is  one  part  of  wheel- 
swarf  with  forty  parts  of  lcidjomi.  This  mixture 
is  then  stirx’ed  in  shallow  wooden  basins  of  tho 
diameter  of  about  2 ft.,  placed  in  very  sunny 
places,  with  large  staffs  having  shovel-like  ends, 
till  its  colour  is  black,  and  its  volume  has  been 
reduced  through  thickening  by  half.  Instead  of 
swarf,  a substance  called  ohagu/ro,  used  by  tho 
Japanese  women  for  blackening  their  teeth,  may 
be  applied.  This  latter  material  is  produced 
by  putting  into  a mixture  of  ten  parts  of  warm 
water  and  one  part  of  sake  (the  arraok  of  the 
Japanese)  a piece  of  red-hot  iron,  and  letting 
the  whole  stand  by  the  side  of  a moderate  char- 
coal fire  for  three  days,  when  its  colour  changes 
to  blaok,  after  which  by  adding  ground  gall-nut 
it  is  ready  for  use, — the  painting  of  the  teeth,  as 
is  the  custom  with  Japanese  women. 

2.  Hanauruslii , shiny  black.  Its  preparation 
is  the  same  as  that  of  roiro,  with  this  difference, 
that  little  less  swarf,  and  in  its  place  ycnoabura 
(the  oil  of  Sesamum  orientate),  to  the  extent  of 
15  per  cent.,  is  added  to  the  lac  substanoe. 

3.  Halcushita.  Is  the  same  as  hanauruslii,  but 
with  only  10  per  oent.  of  yenoabura. 

4.  Shuuruslii,  reddish  colour.  This  consists 
of  a mixture  of  100  parts  of  kidjomi,  30  parts  of 
yenoabura,  and  l-300th  part  of  gamboge,  which 
must  be  properly  stirred,  in  a sunny  place,  in 
the  manner  described  above. 

5.  Tame.  Proportion  of  mixture,  100  parts  of 
kidjomi  and  30  parts  of  yenoabura  stirred  as 
before. 

6.  Shinkei.  Like  tame,  but  only  20  parts  of 
yenoabura. 

7.  Nasliidji.  Green,  unripe  plums  are 
peeled,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  put 
into  kidjomi,  perhaps  one  plum  to  2 lb.  of  the 
latter.  The  whole  is  left  standing  for  a few 
days,  so  that  the  juice  of  the  plum  is  well 
extracted.  The  pulp  remaining  is  then  removed 
from  the  kidjomi,  and  about  l-300th  part  of 
rhubarb  is  boiled  twice  in  water,  the  decoction 
in  each  case  added  to  the  kidjomi,  and  the  mix- 
ture stirred  finally  in  the  sun. 

8.  Yosliino  u/rushi  is  the  finest  description  of 
lcidjomi,  of  medium  liquidity.. 

9.  Sesliine  urushi  is  a very  liquid  kind  of 
kidjomi. 

10.  Nakariiuri  (medium  ground  or  pi’iming 
colour)  is  hanauruslii  which  has  not  received  a 
proper  lustre  in  its  preparation. 

11.  Finally,  a mordant  or  stain  used  in  the 
process  of  japanning  ought  to  be  mentioned 
which  is  prepared  from  lcakis  ( Biospyros  lcaki), 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  sliibu.  Unripe, 
aoid  kakis  are  crushed  in  a mortar,  water  three 
times  the  quantity  of  the  crushed  mass  is  added, 
and  the  whole  left  standing  for  a month,  care 
being  taken  to  have  it  well  covered  over.  The 
pulp  is  then  removed,  all  the  liquid  being  well 
squeezed  out.  The  mordant  thus  obtained  is 
sliibu.  A red  colour  is  prepared  from  shuuruslii 
by  the  addition  of  cinnabar,  from  tame  by  the 
admixture  of  the  respective  mineral  colouring 
matter,  brown,  green,  &c.  Yellow  is  obtained 
by  adding  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

The  Laying-on  of  the  Lac  Colours. — An  extract 
description  of  the  manipulations  in  use  cannot 
very  well  be  given,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
give  precise  general  directions.  Moreover,  the 
Japanese  workmen  are  not  bound  by  any 
defined  theories ; each  one  follows  his  own 
particular  method  of  putting  on  the  colours, 
and  relies  for  the  production  of  the  re- 
quired lustre  upon  the  knack  which  long 
practice  has  made  his  own.  Only  the  most 


remarkable  manipulations,  considered  to  be  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  process,  will  con- 
sequently be  noted  here  ; all  else  is  left  to  indi- 
vidual  ingeniousness  and  patience.  In  all  var- 
nishing work  propei’,  where  it  is  desired  to 
produce  surfaces  of  lacquer  which  shall  not 
permit  the  wood  to  shine  through,  a ground  of  a 
compact  mixture  of  seshime,  urushi,  and  tonoko 
or  djinoko,  is  first  put  on  the  article  to  be 
japanned.  Tonoko  and  djinoko  are  nothing  else 
but  twokindsof  finely-powdered  and  well-washed 
clay.  This  ground,  which  is  obtained  by  one  or 
two  applications,  is  rubbed,  after  drying,  with  a 
suitable  whetstone  until  it  forms  a smooth  sur- 
face, after  which  a coat  of  the  shade  of  colour 
which  it  is  desired  to  produce,  either  roiro, 
hanauruslii,  or  any  other  kind  of  varnish,  is 
given.  The  laying-on  is  done  either  with  a 
brush  or  else  by  means  of  a horn  or  spattle.  The 
artiole  thus  coated  is  put  into  a box,  as  a pro- 
•tection  against  draught  or  wind,  for  three  days 
to  dry.  The  lacquered  surface  is  then  rubbed 
down  with  a kind  of  charcoal  called  roiro  dzumi 
by  the  Japanese,  and  obtained  from  the  lionoki 
tree.  This  rubbing  destroys  the  lustre,  but  pre- 
pares the  surface  for  tho  reception  of  a new  coat 
of  varnish.  For  this  second  coat,  yosliino  urushi 
is  taken,  and  when  put  on  the  artiole  is  again 
placed  in  a box  for  three  days  to  dry.  When 
sufficiently  dried,  it  is  rubbed  down  first  with 
tsunoko,  a finely-powdered  and  well-washed 
chalk,  and  then  polished,  partly  by  means  of 
the  spattle,  partly  by  other  polishing  tools,  but 
partly  also  with  the  help  of  the  hand-ball,  until 
tho  surface  assumes  a fine  lustre.  This  last 
manipulation  is  the  most  difficult  operation 
of  the  whole  process,  and  only  the  most  expert 
workmen  know  how  to  do  it  efficiently. 
In  articles  where  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  to 
shine  through  the  varnish,  the  surfaces  to  be 
lacquered  are  first  well  planed,  and  then  three  or 
four  coats  ofshibu  are  applied.  When  this  ground 
has  been  properly  dried,  tame  or  shinkei  is  laid 
on,  which  imparts  a brown  colour.  This  mode 
of  japanning  is  very  much  in  use  for  doors, 
window-frames,  furniture,  &c.  Many  japanners 
put  on  a second  ground  varuish,  and  use  for  it 
naka  urushi.  For  this  also  a three  days’  drying 
is  necessary. 

Lacquering  of  Japanese  Str  inged  Instruments. — 
The  Japanese  stringed  instruments  are  made  of 
karin  wood  (karin  is  a kind  of  quince).  Before 
varnishing,  the  different  surfaoes  are  rubbed 
down  with  Equisetum  (Dutch  rush,  or  horse-tail), 
and  two  different  whetstones,  awasedo  and 
nagura,  which  renders  them  very  smooth.  A 
mixture  of  cinnabar  and  dissolved  gum  is  then 
put  on,  whereby  the  numerous  pores  and  possible 
cracks  in  the  wood  are  filled  up,  but  it  iB  wiped  off 
again  very  carefully,  so  as  to  leave  the  composi- 
tion only  in  the  holes,  and  not  on  the  surface,  of 
the  wood.  The  kind  of  lac  called  yoshino  is 
then  rubbed  into  the  wood  by  means  of  a woollen 
rag,  but  wiped  off  again  directly  with  a clean 
rag,  leaving  only  a thin  layer  of  varnish.  Finally, 
the  lacquex-ed  surface  is  rubbed  with  a cotton 
rag  or  a piece  of  soft  leather  until  a fine  lustre 
is  produced ; to  accelerate  this  process,  a little 
nut-oil  is  applied.  Some  workmen  are  also  said 
to  use  shuurushi  with  cinnabar,  instead  of  the 
gum  solution,  for  filling  up  holes  or  cracks  in  the 
wood. 


IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  EDINBURGH. 

The  reconstruction  of  new  streets  under  the 
Improvement  Trust  has  made  some  pro- 
gress. Jeffrey-street  is  still  much  as  it  was; 
but  a fair  start  has  been  made  in  Chambers- 
street.  The  corner  block,  opposite  the  Univer- 
sity,  is  almost  completed,  so  far  as  the  exterior 
is  concerned.  This  block  takes  a semicircular 
form,  and  is  a very  effective  example  of  street 
architecture.  Bold  projecting  solid  piers,  rising 
from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  mark  the  re- 
spective divisions,  and  projecting  balconies  and 
richly-decorated  doi’mer  windows,  produce  a 
picturesque  diversity  of  outline,  whilst  the  height 
of  the  building  gives  them  an  imposing  aspect. 
In  this  instance  the  Scottish  Domestic  style  has 
not,  as  hei-etofore,  been  adopted,  being  con- 
sidered out  of  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  a 
late  Renaissance  style  having  been  preferred. 

A Bcheme  for  improving  the  new  vegetable 
markets  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  council. 
Mr.  Moi’ham,  city  superintendent,  proposes  to 
cover  the  whole  area  up  to  the  level  of  Princes- 
street,  and  upon  the  roof  to  form  a promenade 
with  flower-borders  suri-ounding  the  spaces  left 
for  light  and  air.  The  same  gentleman  has  sub- 
mitted plans  for  a wholesale  fish-market  in  Mac- 
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dowall-street,  and  a retail  fish-market  in  the  line 
of  Jeffrey- street,  next  the  railway.  The  former 
is  a plain  serviceable  structure  of  stone  and 
wood ; but  the  latter,  being  in  a more  conspicuous 
position,  has  an  architectural  character  given  to 
it  by  the  introduction  of  coupled  semicircular- 
headed windows. 

The  corn-market  is  also  to  be  extended  west- 
ward.  The  existing  market  has  an  ambitious 
Italian  frontage,  not  at  all  suggestive  of  the 
nature  of  the  building.  Mr.  Morham,  whilst 
adhering  generally  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
original,  has  endeavoured  to  stamp  the  addition 
with  a certain  individuality. 


“TEE  QUARTERLY  REVIEWER ” AND 
SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT. 

Sir, — Far  be  it  from  me  to  refuse  to  retract 
any  statement  I have  mistakenly  made  as  to 
the  opinions  of  “The  Quarterly  Reviewer.”  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  I have,  now  for  nearly 
three  years,  undoubtingly  supposed  that  he  in- 
tended to  include  the  “ altar-screen  ” of  West, 
minster  Abbey  in  his  list  of  objects  animadverted 
on;  and,  though  the  censure  would  have  been 
absurd  enough,  the  supposed  application  of  the 
word  “ Reredos ” to  an  “altar-screen”  would 
have  involved  no  absurdity  at  all, — such  applica- 
tion of  the  term  being  frequent.  The  “ Glossary 
of  Architecture,”  in  the  last  edition  revised  by 
Professor  Willis,  describes  a reredos  as  “ a wall 
or  screen  at  the  back  of  an  altar,”  and  adds  : — 
“ Reredosses  of  this  kind  not  unfrequently 
extended  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
church.” 

I may  have  been  confirmed  in  my  misappre- 
hension of  the  writer’s  meaning  by  the  words  of 
a,  possibly  imitative,  censor  which  appeared  im- 
mediately afterwards  in  another  publication,  and 
which  in  a parallel  index  expurgatorius  include 
“ the  new  altar-screen  ” in  so  many  words,  though 
giving  also  an  item  of  “ appurtenances,”  &c. 

When  the  idea  first  occurred  to  me  that  the 
Reviewer  might  have  spoken  of  a mosaic  pioture, 
the  joint  work  of  a painter  and  a mosaicist, 
with  a paper  border  scrawled  over  with  charcoal, 
as  one  of  the  “ specimens  of  dull  clerkmanship 
that  architects  of  eminence  live  to  supply,”  I 
was  disposed  to  dismiss  it  as  involving  a degree 
of  carelessness  scarcely  credible ; but  being  now 
assured  by  the  only  man  who  knows  that  such 
was  really  the  case,  I am  bound  to  accept  it. 

For  the  rest,  I care  not  to  reply.  It  had, 
indeed,  called  to  my  memory  some  unpleasant 
passages  in  “The  Faerie  Queene,”  canto  i. ; but, 
like  old  Thomas  Fuller,  when  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, my  better  thoughts  fall  back  con- 
tented on  2 Kings  xix.  36. 

Geo.  Gilbert  Scott. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  ST.  GOTTHARD 
TUNNEL. 

According  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  progress  of  this  undertaking  to 
the  end  of  1874,  the  gallery  driven  on  the  north 
side  of  the  tunnel  at  Goschenen  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  1,771  yards,  and  on  the  southern  end 
at  Airolo  to  1,455  yards ; total  progress,  3,226 
yards.  Only  95  yards,  however,  of  the  vaulting 
had  been  finished  on  the  north  side,  while  on 
the  Bouth  side  357  yards  of  the  tunnel  had  been 
vaulted.  At  the  present  time  upwards  of  1,000 
workmen  are  employed  at  either  end  of  the 
tunnel.  As  regards  the  kinds  of  rock  met  with 
in  the  boring,  on  the  north  side  the  rock  bored 
has  been  principally  hard  granite,  without  great 
deviation  of  the  different  beds.  The  moisture 
was  only  inconsiderable.  At  a distance  of  1;741 
yards  only  slight  percolations  were  met  with ; 
after  that  only  moist  spots  appeared  here  and 
there.  About  1,740  yards  from  the  opening  the 
tunnel  passed  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Reuss 
at  a depth  of  262  yards.  The  boring  of  the 
gallery  proceeds  regularly  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  yards  per  day,  that  distance  being  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  six  of  Ferroux’s  machines. 
On  the  south  side,  at  Airolo,  the  gallery  runs 
almost  constantly  through  hornblende,  difficult 
to  pierce  and  of  a very  tenacious  nature.  The 
greatest  influx  of  water  was  met  with  at  a depth 
of  1,402  yards,  amounting  to  two  litres  per 
second.  In  this  working,  seven  of  Dubois  & 
Francois’s  machines  are  used  with  the  daily 
average  progress  above  recorded.  Boring 
operations  had  to  be  suspended  during  the 
whole  of  December  on  account  of  the  want  of 
ventilation,  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  waters  of 
the  Tremola.  Snow  and  ice  also  hindered  the 


operations  very  much.  Up  to  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber three  of  Someiller’s  machines  had  been  in 
use  for  widening  the  tunnel ; from  that  date 
four  of  MacKean’s  machines  began  working.  In 
several  places  boring  operations  were  also 
carried  on  by  hand.  As  regards  the  railways  in 
the  Tessin  Valley  in  connexion  with  the  tunnel, 
over  660,000  cubic  feet  of  earth  had  been  cleared 
away ; the  total  number  of  workmen  employed 
there  at  the  present  time  is  on  the  average 
2,952,  and  on  the  whole  St.  Gotthard  Railway 
4,914.  


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
BRITTANY  COAST. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
members,  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  5th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Birch,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  members : — 
Messrs.  Peter  Fowke,  Henry  T.  Porter,  T. 
Milton,  F.  W.  Lacy,  and  T.  R.  Braham. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  for  his  courtesy  in  allowing 
the  members  to  visit  Lowther  Lodge,  Ken- 
sington. 

It  was  announced  that  two  donations  of  five 
guineas  had  been  presented  to  the  prize  fund  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goode  and  the  President. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Fulford  then  read  his  paper 
entitled  “ Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
Brittany  Coast,”  which  was  illustrated  by  the 
magic  lantern.  Mr.  Fulford  remarked  that 
Brittany  offered  a large  and  varied  field  of  study 
for  the  architect,  and  as  he  had  been  there  four 
times,  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  read  a 
few  notes  of  his  travels  in  that  picturesque 
quarter  of  France.  Proceeding  to  St.  Malo,  the 
traveller  would  find  at  the  Hdtel  de  France  (the 
birthplace  of  Chateaubriand)  a decidedly  pic- 
turesque quadrangle.  The  cathedral  was  much 
hidden  by  the  surrounding  houses  ; but  the  west 
front  was  a hideous  specimen  of  the  Renaissance. 
Internally  it  presented  a fine  Romanesque  nave, 
considerably  “ classicised,”  with  a First  Pointed 
choir,  restored  by  the  late  emperor.  The  old 
walls,  completely  encircling  the  town,  still 
remain  ; but  there  is  next  to  nothing  in  the  way 
of  domestic  architecture.  The  church  of  the 
populous  suburb  of  St.  Serran  is  a modern 
Classic  building.  The  Tour  de  Solidor,  dating 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Ranee.  Twelve  miles  up 
this  river  is  “ lovely  Dinan,”  where  there  is  a 
fine  old  Gothic  bridge,  with  two  pointed  arches 
and  a drawbridge.  The  church  of  St.  Sanveur 
is  a highly  interesting  building  : the  lower  part 
of  the  west  front  is  Romanesque,  but  the 
upper  part  is  Flamboyant.  The  subdued  yet 
rich  tone  of  the  interior  is  particularly 
striking,  owing  mainly  to  the  warm  colour  of  the 
granite  piers,  arches,  vaulting  ribs,  &c.  There 
is  a charming  little  Decorated  vaulted  chapel 
projecting  from  the  south  wall,  and  a south 
transept  of  the  same  date.  The  choir  ends  in 
an  apse,  the  ribs  of  vaulting  and  arch-mouldings 
dying  into  the  shafts  without  a cap,  a treatment 
which  the  reader  of  the  paper  did  not  admire. 
The  picturesque  streets  abound  in  fine  old  timber 
houses,  supported  on  columns,  forming  a covered 
way  for  foot-passengers.  The  other  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Malo,  is  a fine  specimen  of 
Flamboyant  work,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1490.  At 
Lehon  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  not  very 
extensive,  but  in  an  unusually  good  state  of 
preservation.  Adjoining  the  abbey  is  the  little 
parish  church.  There  are  extensive  remains  of 
the  castle,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  In 
the  neighbourhood  is  the  Gothic  crucifix  of  St. 
Esprit,  the  groups  of  figures  on  the  summit  of 
which  are  much  mutilated.  Three  miles  from 
Dinan  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  La  Garaye. 
The  remains  are  mainly  of  the  Renaissance  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  At  Dol  there  is  a fine 
old  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Samson.  The 
west  front,  which  is  much  dilapidated,  has  two 
towers,  of  which  one  is  unfinished.  The  Porte 
Episcopale,  at  the  extremity  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, dating  probably  from  about  1355,  must 
have  been  very  beautiful  when  the  statuettes, 
destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  filled 
the  now  vacant  spaces  round  the  arches.  The 
interior  is  very  grand,  the  choir  having  a square 
east  end,  with  an  eight-light  window  filled  with 
old  glass,  under  which  is  a semicircular  arch 
divided  into  two  openings  by  a central  shaft  and 
two  pointed  arches,  through  which  a peep  is 
obtained  of  the  restored  chapel  of  St.  Samson 
beyond.  The  church  was  burnt  in  1203, 
and  reconstructed  during  the  thirteenth 


century,  which  accounts  for  its  uniformity 
of  style.  In  the  Grand  Rue  many  of  the 
old  houses  remain,  their  upper  stories  sup- 
ported on  monolith  pillars  of  granite,  with 
ouriously  carved  capitals.  The  desecrated 
churoh  of  Notre  Dame  sous  Dol,  now  used  as  a 
corn-market,  has  a Romanesque  nave,  the  south 
aisle  and  west  window  being  Flamboyant,  there 
being  a Decorated  tower  at  intersection  of  nave 
and  choir.  At  Combourg  there  is  a perfect 
specimen  of  a fifteenth-century  castle.  Near 
Becherel  are  the  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Jacques,  which  are  not  extensive.  Lamballe  has 
its  church  situated  on  a rocky  eminence.  The 
nave  is  of  early  thirteenth-century  work,  the 
the  choir  belonging  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  having  a square  east  end.  The  arch  is 
curiously  treated  at  the  springing  : there  are 
three  small  shafts  at  the  jambs,  and  the  arch  is 
unmoulded,  with  flat  soffit,  there  being  a sort  of 
stop-chamfer  above  the  caps.  Guingamp  has  an 
exceedingly  picturesque  market-place,  with  a 
Renaissance  fountain  in  the  oentre.  Many  of 
the  old  timber  and  stone  houses  remain,  with 
quaint  dormers  and  corbelled  angle-turrets.  The 
Church  of  Our  Lady  is  a highly  interesting  build- 
ing. Near  the  neighbouring  village  of  Grace  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Croix,  a fine 
twelfth-century  building,  now  used  as  a stable. 
The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Beauport,  finely 
situated  on  the  coast,  near  Paimpol,  are  worth 
visiting.  The  Cathedral  of  Treguier  is  a very 
fine  building,  mainly  of  decorated  work.  Lan- 
Dion,  in  Lower  Brittany,  where  Brezoneo  is 
universally  spoken,  has  some  very  interesting 
buildings,  and  an  Early  Gothic  bridge.  In  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  fine  church  of  Brelevenez, 
approached  by  a flight  of  200  steps ; the  church 
is  of  Romanesque  and  Transitional  work.  At 
Plonbezre  is  a sixteenth-century  churoh, 
with  a fine  tower,  and  three  miles  distant 
are  the  remains  of  the  grand  old  castle,  which 
are  of  great  extent  and  in  good  preservation. 
Morlaix  is  a wonderfuly  picturesque  old  town, 
and  is  also  notable  for  a railway  viaduct  200  ft. 
high.  The  streets  contain  many  good  timber 
houses,  and  the  church  is  a mixture  of  Renais- 
sance and  Flamboyant  work.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Thegonnec  are  many  good  waysido 
crosses  of  granite.  The  churchyard  of  St. 
Thegonnec  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
station,  and  is  entered  under  an  archway,  on  the 
left  of  which  is  the  ossuary,  on  tho  right  the 
calvary,  and  in  front  the  church,  the  whole 
group  being  in  the  Renaissance  style.  The 
calvary  was  built  in  1610,  and  is  of  the  dark 
green  Kersanton  stone.  It  is  very  elaborately 
sculptured.  On  the  exterior  of  the  charnel- 
house  were  rows’of  skull-boxes,  in  niches.  It  is 
a custom  in  Brittany  not  to  allow  the  dead  to 
remain  unmolested  in  their  graves,  and  the  sur- 
vivors, as  a mark  of  respect,  are  expected  to 
remove  the  skull  and  bones  from  the  coffin,  and 
place  them  in  niches  or  skull-boxes,  the  name  or 
initials  of  the  deceased  being  written  across  the 
fleshless  brow.  At  St.  Pol  de  Leon  is  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Kreisker,  with  its 
fine  spire,  400  ft.  high,  said  to  be  the  work  of 
an  English  architect,  though  there  is  nothing  in 
the  treatment  to  support  the  allegation.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  visible  buttresses,  and  to  the 
corbelling-out  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  the  tower 
has  the  appearance  of  being  rather  top-heavy. 
The  cathedra],  which  has  two  spires,  has  been 
restored  since  1865,  on  the  whole  fairly  well, 
though  the  effect  is  marred  by  the  stripy  effect 
caused  by  pointing  the  joints  with  a very 
dark  mortar.  Roscoff,  three  miles  off,  has 
a fine  Renaissance  church,  with  a spire  of 
very  original  design.  The  Church  of  Le  Folgoat, 
near  Lesneven  is  very  interesting;  the  west 
door  is  beautifully  carved,  but  the  great  gem  of 
the  church  is  the  rood-screen  of  bronze-like 
Kersanton  granite.  At  Plongastel  the  chnrch 
has  been  rebuilt  in  the  poor  Gothic  of  the 
modern  French  school,  with  very  slender 
mullions,  reedy  mouldings,  and  wood  vaulting. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  the  renowned 
calvary.  The  remains  of  the  Abbey  at  Daoulas 
has  been  restored,  but  in  a strictly  conservative 
spirit.  Quimper  jiossesses  a fine  cathedral,  of 
fifteenth-century  work,  recently  well  restored. 
Afc  Tudy,  five  miles  from  Pont  l’Abbe,  is  a very 
interesting  twelfth-century  church ; the  vault, 
of  rubble  work,  is  semicircular,  with  only  trans- 
verse ribs  of  square  section,  resting  on  shafts 
which  rise  from  the  floor.  Having  visited 
Quimperle  and  Yannes,  Mr.  Fulford  proceeded 
to  Vitrd,  the  streets  of  which  abound  in  timber 
houses,  and  tho  extensive  remains  of  the  town 
walls  and  gates,  with  their  conical  roofs,  &c.,  all 
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combine  to  give  this  town  a completely  Mediaeval 
aspect.  At  Fougeres,  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
of  Brittany,  are  the  extensive  remains  of  the 
castle,  in  a good  state  of  preservation.  After 
visiting  Mont  St.  Miohel,  Mr.  Fulford  returned 
vid  Pontoison  and  Dol  to  St.  Malo,  and  thenoo 
by  boat  to  Southampton.  In  concluding  his 
paper  he  expressed  a hope  that  this,  to  the 
English  architectural  tourist,  comparatively  un- 
known but  interesting  part  of  France  would  be 
more  widely  explored  by  tho  lovers  of  the  pictu- 
resque in  architecture. 

In  the  brief  discussion  which  followed,  tho 
President  said  that  the  papar  was  a most 
interesting  one  on  account  of  the  connexion 
between  the  architects  of  Brittany  and  the  archi- 
tects of  this  country, — a connexion  which,  he  was 
of  opinion,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  still 
further.  Mr.  Fulford  had  dwelt  upon  tho 
wonderful  Druidical  remains  which  existed  in 
Brittany,  and  were  to  be  found  at  Carnac; 
but  at  this  place  tho  stones  found  were  not  so 
large  as  those  at  Stonehenge,  although  the 
remains  covered  a much  larger  area. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  architecture  of  Brittany  was  very  limited, 
but  his  idea  respecting  any  resemblance  existing 
between  the  architecture  of  the  two  countries 
was  that  it  had  been  filtered  through  Normandy. 


DOOR-PLANING  BY  MACHINERY  IN 
AMERICA. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of 
doors  manufactured  in  the  United  States  has 
amounted,  according  to  the  Manufacturer  and 
Builder,  from  whioh  we  condense  the  particulars 
wo  are  about  to  give,  to  45,000,000  annually, 
while  tho  labour  of  producing  them,  with  the 
single  exception  of  smooth-planing  (the  last 
planing  they  reoeive),  is  done  by  the  use  of 
machinery.  Each  door  requires,  after  its  several 
parts  are  united,  to  have  all  projections  of  the 
joints  removed  before  it  can  receive  the  final 
smoothing  by  rubbing  with  eand-paper.  These 
projections  and  rough  places  are  generally  re- 
moved with  hand-planes,  at  an  expense  varying 
from  five  cents  to  one  dollar  for  each  door.  All 
Bimilar  panel-work,  whether  parts  of  furniture, 
wainscoting  of  buildings,  railroad  cars,  refriger- 
ators, cottage  organs  (of  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  made  annually),  or  anything  else, 
has  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
result  has  been  an  annual  outlay  of  at  least 
$9,000,000,  which  is  equal  to  a cost  of  10  cents 
to  each  door,  or  its  equivalent;  that  is,  the 
smooth-planing  of  the  doors  and  similar  panel- 
work  has  cost  each  year  $9,000,000. 

Intercourse  with  manufacturers  of  doors,  fur- 
niture, organs,  railroad  coaches,  &o.,  must 
impress  every  one  with  the  existing  need  of  a 
good  machine  that  will  obviate  the  use  of  hand- 

S lanes  in  finishing  the  surfaces  of  parts  made  of 
ifferent  pieces  of  wood,  the  grains  of  which  run 
at  varying  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  various 
branches  enumerated,  all  work  except  the  sur- 
facing is  done  by  as  perfect  machinery  as  it 
seems  possible  to  devise,  while  the  surfacing  has 
thus  far  all  been  done  by  hand,  at  the  enormous 
outlay  of  wages  estimated  above. 

In  order  to  save  a great  portion  of  this  large 
amount  of  labour  and  expense,  Mr.  O.  G.  Howes, 
a largo  manufacturer  of  doors,  at  Fort  Ann, 
N.  Y.,  has  invented  and  constructed  a machine 
which  he  calls  a diagonal  planer,  and  which  he 
has  had  in  use  during  two  years  for  planing 
doors  and  blinds,  at  a cost  less  than  one  oent. 
eaoh.  It  will  plane  all  kinds  of  panel-work,  such 
as  doors,  blinds,  shutters,  wainscoting,  and 
similarly  constructed  parts  of  furniture  without 
injury  by  splitting  off  corners.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  those  having  wide  planers  and 
manufacturing  small  articles,  to  run  them 
through  the  machine  in  such  a manner  as  to 
present  the  grain  diagonally  to  the  cutting 
knives.  While  this  plan  has  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful in  the  case  of  articles  not  over  2 ft. 
long,  it  could  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  articles 
of  greater  dimensions. 

Other  manufacturers,  seeing  the  usefulness  of 
this  machine,  wanted  Mr.  Howes  to  construct 
others  for  them.  He  has  done  so ; and  after 
several  were  in  use,  he  transferred  liis  interest 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  to  Mr.  Norris,  of 
West-street,  New  York  City.  He  furnishes  them 
on  the  condition  of  being  paid  wholly  from  the 
amount  Baved  by  their  use,  and  has  been  induced 
to  make  this  offer  by  reason  of  the  present  dull 
state  of  the  manufacturing  interest. 

The  machine  as  at  present  manufactured  has 


a small  ciroular  saw  attached,  which  trims  the 
tenons  and  edges  while  the  door  is  being  planed. 
We  have  called  upon  Mr.  Norris  for  facts  and 
figures,  and  give  some  of  them  here  for  general 
information.  One  boy  largo  enough  to  handlo 
the  artioles  attends  it  while  in  operation,  planing, 
in  the  case  of  doors  of  ordinary  size,  the  average 
number  of  fifty  per  hour.  The  ratio  of  cost  of 
machine  to  hand  labour  is  at  least  as  one  to  ten, 
and  in  some  cases  of  hard  wood,  of  one  to  twenty, 
or  more ; and  as  the  cost  of  hand-planing  of 
some  woric  is  an  important  part  of  the  expenses, 
this  maohine,  if  worked  to  its  utmost  capacity, 
may  save  thousands  in  a Bingle  year,  perhaps 
enough  to  convert  a losing  business  into  a profit- 
able one. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE 

MILITARY  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

M.  Paul  Lacroix,  whose  books  on  the  Arts 
and  on  the  Manners  and  Dress  of  the  Middle 
Ages  are  not  unknown  to  our  readers,  has 
supplemented  these  works  by  one  specially 
devoted  toillustrating  the  Military  and  Religious 
Life  of  that  period  ;*  in  other  words,  the  special 
habits  and  conditions  of  the  two  great  classes 
which  may  be  said  to  have  made,  or  at  least 
moulded  at  their  own  pleasure,  society  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  subject,  as  the  author 
observes,  is  therefore  “not  wanting  in  grandeur;” 
and  he  endeavours  to  throw  out  into  relief  these 
two  parallel  forces,  of  which  he  regards  the  church 
as  having  been  the  civilising  and  humanising 
agent  of  the  period,  and  the  military  as,  in 
general,  an  independent  force  placing  itself  for 
the  most  part  at  the  service  of  the  church. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  aim  of  the 
book,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enlarge  upon  it 
from  the  historical  or  social  point  of  view,  which 
would  lead  ns  into  considerations  more  or  less 
foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Journal.  It  is 
rather  with  the  manner  in  whioh,  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  main  subject,  the  author  brings 
forward  illustrations  of  the  art  and  the  science 
of  the  period,  that  we  are  concerned  ; with  the 
concrete  and  outward  productions  and  methods 
of  the  times,  rather  than  their  abstract  spirit 
and  social  organisation.  And  in  regard  to 
illustration,  M.  Lacroix’s  book  affords  a good 
deal  of  interest,  since  he  has  been  able,  through 
the  peculiar  facilities  afforded  by  his  position  in 
the  Imperial  Library,  to  obtain  facsimiles  of  old 
drawings,  as  well  as  representations  of  objects  of 
archmological  interest,  whioh  have  never  before 
been  published,  or  only  in  books  not  easily 
accessible. 

In  the  opening  chapter  wo  have  a general 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  Feudalism,  and  its  subse- 
quent decay  through  the  aggression  of  the  Com- 
munal spirit,  which  repeats  pretty  nearly  the 
now  generally  accepted  view  of  the  subject,  in 
its  historical  aspect.  That  this  period  of  strife 
between  the  two  social  theories  was  regarded  by 
those  who  lived  under  it  as  a somewhat  tur- 
bulent regime,  is  indicated  by  the  curious  en- 
graving of  the  “tree  of  battles  ” (p.  29),  from  a 
fifteenth. century  manuscript  in  the  Burgundian 
Library  at  Brussels,  where  a tree  is  represented 
with  a dozen  or  so  of  figures,  typical  of  various 
classes  of  society,  perched  among  the  branches 
and  occupied  in  “a  free  fight” ; among  them  are 
two  mitred  ecclesiastics  digging  one  at  another 
viciously  with  their  croziers.  A chromoli- 
thograph facsimile  of  an  illuminated  drawing  of 
the  fifteenth  century  from  the  collection  of  Herr 
Brentano  at  Frankfort,  representing  the  trial  of 
the  Duo  d’Alenqon  before  a “ bed  of  justice,” 
held  by  Charles  VII.  of  France,  will  furnish  to 
many  a more  intelligible  notion  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  ancient  form  of  court  than  they  at 
present  possess.  Here  we  see  tbo  court  in  a 
kind  of  bird’s-eyeperspective,  looking  from  corner 
to  corner,  the  opposite  corner  to  the  spectator 
being  the  place  of  state  occupied  by  the  king,  in 
a plain  robe  of  rather  priestly  than  royal  charac- 
ter, under  a canopy  not  unlike  the  head  of  a 
“ tester,”  while  beneath  a row  of  seated  eccle- 
siastics radiates  from  the  corner  along  each  side, 
leaving  the  centre  space  dear.  The  drawing 
gives  the  idea  of  the  lozenge-shaped  space  being 
temporarily  formed  by  a framed  partition,  look- 
ing somewhat  like  the  backs  of  the  old  high 
pews,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  a larger  apartment 

* Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  at 
the  Period  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Paul  Lacroix,  Curator 
of  the  Imperial  Library  of  the  Arsenal,  Paris.  Illustrated 
with  chromolithograpnic  prints  by  G.  E.  Kcllerlioven, 
RiSgamy,  and  L.  Allard^;  and  numerous  woodcuts.  English 
translation— London : Chapman  & Hall,  Piccadilly. 


and  thus  dividing  off  the  judicial  tribunal  from 
the  spectators  and  from  the  accused  and  his 
guards,  who  stand  on  the  stone  floor  without  the 
partition.  The  sides,  floor,  and  canopy  of 
the  “bed”  are  covered  with  a purple 
lining,  with  gilt  fleur-de-lis,  and  behind 
the  Bides  adjoining  the  state  corner  are 
high  screons  of  green,  white,  and  red  grounds 
alternately,  with  elaborate  floral  ornament,  all 
whioh  is  minutely  depicted  in  the  drawing. 
Among  other  illustrations  to  this  chapter  is  a 
copy  from  a manuscript  in  the  National  Library 
of  ‘Paris,  representing  the  type  of  a French 
feudal  castle  in  tho  Middle  Ages ; this  is  com- 
pared with  Viollet-le-Duc’s  view  of  the  restored 
Chateau  de  Pierrefonds  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  old  drawing  shows  square  towers,  which,  at 
least,  was  not  a common  method  in  the  chateau 
of  the  period,  so  far  as  actual  remains  testify. 
The  manner  in  which  the  popular  re-action  had 
become  a fact  in  che  minds  of  men  even  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  curiously  indicated  by  the 
stone  figure  of  a soldier  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Van  Artevelde  Militia  (whose  deeds  an  English 
poet  has  immortalised),  which  formerly  stood  in 
one  of  the  niches  of  the  belfry  at  Ghent;  a 
grim  and  menacing  figure  enough,  now,  says  the 
author’s  note,  “ among  the  ruins  of  St.  Bavon  ” 
at  Ghent. 

We  must  pass  over  lightly  the  chapters  on 
military  and  naval  warfare,  in  which  the  history 
of  tactics  is  summed  up,  as  far  as  the  time 
when  these  were  revolutionised  by  gunpowder. 
Among  a few  illustrations  of  weapons  is  one  of 
a remarkably  fine  and  villainous-looking  Moorish 
dagger  (p.  45),  from  the  collection  of  M.  Onghena, 
at  Ghent,  with  a handle  carved  into  the  form  of 
a cross-legged  skeleton  grinning  down  upon  the 
blade.  The  German  “ free-lance  ” system  occu- 
pies a considerable  portion  of  attention ; and  an 
engraving  of  “ Soldiers  of  the  German  Bands  ” 
(p.  64),  from  a painting  by  Joachim  Bucclear, 
gi ves  a pleasant  idea  of  the  style  of  men  our  old 
friend  Dugald  Dalghetty  was  accustomed  to 
command.  In  the  naval  chapter,  we  meet  with 
a representation  of  the  Spanish  caravel  in  which 
Columbus  discovered  America,  a facsimile  from 
a drawing  (p.  85)  said  to  be  by  Columbus  him- 
self, and  placed  in  the  undated  edition  of  the 
“ Epistola  Christofori  Columbi.”  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know  certainly  whether  this 
was  really  the  handiwork  of  the  great  navigator ; 
for  it  shows  power  and  freedom  in  the  drawing 
of  the  foreshortened  curves  of  the  hull.  It  is 
singular  to  think  that  the  first  voyage  across 
the  Atlantio,  with  all  its  new  experiences  and 
dangers,  should  have  been  achieved  in  a ship 
which  (for  it  must  have  been  something  like  this 
representation)  no  company  would  now  dream  of 
insuring  for  such  a voyage,  and  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  whioh  in  a dock  would  furnish  Mr. 
Plimsoll  with  a stronger  case  than  ho  has  ever 
had  yet.  That  energetic  reformer  might  find 
something  to  quote  from  M.  Lacroix  too ; for  the 
author  places  on  record  that  “ it  is  to  the  credit 
of  these  benighted  ages,  too  often  accused 
of  barbarism  and  social  anarchy,  that  in- 
most of  the  Mediterranean  ports  overseers 
were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect 
and  survey  everything”;  and  that  it  fell  among 
their  duties  to  measure  the  space  allotted 
to  each  passenger,  and  to  see  “ that  all  mer- 
chandise entrusted  to  a ship’s  captain  was 
properly  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  and  not  left 
on  deck  ” ; that  when  a large  powerful  ship  fell 
in  with  a smaller  one,  which  claimed  its  protec- 
tion, it  was  bound  to  throw  it  a hawser,  “ so  as 
to  fasten  the  two  vessels  together,  and  enable 
them  to  assist  one  another  a provision  in  which 
the  philanthropy  is  eminent,  even  if  the  seaman- 
ship be  doubtful ; and  that  in  cases  of  attack 
by  pirates,  themerchantpassengers  were  expected 
and  prepared  to  give  all  aid  in  defence.  It  is 
only  the  other  day  that  a proposition  was  made 
in  a letter  to  one  of  the  papers  that  passengers 
in  our  crowded  emigrant-ships  should  be  put 
through  a drill,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  give 
efficient  help  for  themselves  and  the  ship  in  case 
of  fire  or  wreck.  Altogether,  the  medimval  sea- 
men and  shipowners  seem  to  have  been  before- 
hand with  us  in  some  important  matters  in  the 
regulation  of  maritime  traffic. 

The  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  “ Crusades  ” 
and  on  “ Chivalry”  are  somewhat  extended,  and 
form  an  interesting  and  comprehensive  summary 
of  the  incidents  and  the  results  of  the  first- 
named  extraordinary  movement,  and  of  the 
leading  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  that 
prevalent  feeling  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  it  can 
scarcely  be  more  specifically  defined,  which  we 
know  by  the  name  of  chivalry.  Among  the 
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illustrations  to  the  Crusades  is  a facsimile  of  a 
ourious  woodout  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
oentury,  from  the  Burgundian  Library  of 
Brussels,  representing  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  on 
horseback  and  crowned  with  the  instruments  of 
the  passion,  which  are  planted  in  his  head-dress 
with  a singular  mixture  of  reverence  and  (as  it 
seems  now)  absurdity.  The  ooloured  miniature 
representing  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  embarking  for  the  Crusades  (from 
a MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  among  the 
statutes  of  that  order  at  Naples)  is  curious  from 
its  business-like  reality  in  the  representation  of 
the  luggage  going  on  board,  &o.,  which  renders 
the  scene  in  some  burlesque  we  recolleot,  where 
Richard  I.  arrives  from  the  Holy  Land  with  his 
carpet-bag,  not  so  much  of  an  anachronism  after 
all.  The  “ Chivalry  ” chapter  gives  us  some  inte- 
resting representations  of  old  combats  also  ; and 
there  is  one  (p.  161)  in  whioh  two  knights  in 
oomplete  armour  are  railed  in,  in  the  middle  of 
a field,  to  do  their  worst  at  one  another,  the 
general  arrangement  of  whioh  seems  curiously 
similar  to  what  the  papers  tell  us  of  a modern 
prize  fight;  only  this  was  a combat  to  be  decided 
by  “the  judgment  of  God,”  as  indicated  by  an 
angel  flying  overhead  unfolding  a soroll. 

The  culmination  of  the  military  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the 
great  orders  of  knighthood,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  romantio  institutions,  perhaps, 
which  the  world  has  seen,  and  which  in  its  first 


idea  at  least  was  heroio  in  the  extreme,  though 
unfortunately  too  soon  exemplifying  the  inherent 
imperfection  of  human  institutions.  Of  the 
influence  of  these  bands  of  military  ecclesiastics, 
as  they  might  be  termed,  upon  oertain  forms  of 
architecture,  we  have  interesting  proofs  and 
remnants  in  our  own  country,  one  or  two  of  the 
highest  ai’chitectural  interest.  Of  the  fortress  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  in  Syria,  as  restored,  a 
view'  is  given,  which  we  reproduce;  if  possessing 
but  little  architectural  interest,  it  is  a significant 
indication  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  order 
that  they  should  have  ereoted  so  large  a fortress 
in  a foreign  land  where  they  went  for  a temporary 
object  only.  The  specimens  of  embroidered 
gloves  which  we  give  are  from  the  illustrations 
to  the  same  ohapter,  and  were  worn  by  the  king 
of  Trance  as  head  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
before  referred  to,  which  consistedof  a body  of  100 
knights,  selected  from  the  most  eminent  ranks, 
and  specially  presided  over  by  the  monarch. 

The  orders  of  knighthood  in  the  military  pro- 
fession are  the  counterpart  of  the  religions 
orders  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In 
sketching  the  history  of  the  latter,  M.  Lacroix 
remarks  upon,  though  he  does  not  much 
emphasise,  the  contrast  between  the  origin  of 
the  two  institutions  ; the  conventual  theory  of 
retirement  from  the  world  and  of  Belf-mortifica- 
tion  having  commenced  not,  like  the  knightly 
orders,  in  a banding  together  of  many  for  a 
common  purpose,  but  in  the  self-appointed 
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Silver-gilt  Cruet,  showing  its  different  sides : on  one  side  the  head  of  Christ,  with  a nimbus  ; and  on  the  other 
that  of  St.  Peter.  Pirst  or  second  century. 


seclusion  and  devotion  of  individuals,  who  thus 
became  types  for  imitation  and  emulation.  In 
connexion  with  this  portion  of  the  subject  is 
introduced  the  very  interesting  engraving  of  a 
statuette  of  the  third  century,  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  we  give.  In  spite  of  the  want  of  propor- 
tion, there  is  a good  deal  of  character  in  this 
comparatively  rude  figure,  which  serves  to 
illustrate  the  state  both  of  religious  thought  and 
of  sculptural  art  at  the  time.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  point,  we  cannot  but  observe  here  that  all 
trace  of  classic  feeling  has  departed,  though  this 
feeling  was  up  to  a considerable  period  after  the 
Christian  era  so  strangely  blended  with  the  new 
and,  as  we  may  term  it,  moral  spirit  of  Christian 
art.  In  regard  to  works  of  ornamental  art,  such 
as  it  was,  we  see  this  classic  spirit  still  existent 
in  the  cruet  from  the  Vatican  Museum,  of  whioh 
we  also  give  the  engraving,  and  which  in  form 
and  in  its  flat  delicately-relieved  ornament  is 
almost  purely  classic  in  general  design,  and  on 
the  rim  a rough  version  of  the  Greek  anthemion 
finds  place.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
piece  of  pre-Medimval  church  furniture  with  the 
curious  perforated  hand-bell  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  which  in  feeling  and  execu- 
tion is  as  absolutely  typical  of  Mediteval  art 
as  anything  could  ‘be  ; yet^Jeven  “here  we 
see,  in  the  flowers  of]  j[the  ’ lower  part 
of  the  bell,  the  anthemion  still  distinctly 


traceable,  not  yet  lost  in  the  free  foliated  orna- 
ment of  the  full  Mediaeval  period.  Few  orna- 
mental details  have  shown  such  enduring  vitality 
as  the  anthemion,  which  seems  to  blossom  anew, 
in  the  course  of  ornamental  art,  over  and  over 
again.  While  on  the  subject  of  church  utensils, 
we  may  allude  to  the  engraving  of  the  knife 
used  for  cutting  the  consecrated  bread,  whioh  is 
sixteenth-century  work,  weak  enough  in  design, 
but  interesting  from  the  curious  fancy  of  engrav- 
ing devotional  sentences,  with  the  music  added, 
on  the  blade ; and  it  is  also  worth  note  that  the 
Latin  sentences  are  the  origin  of  the  most  usual 
form  of  “ grace  ” before  and  after  meals,  trans- 
ferred subsequently  from  the  Holy  Office  to  the 
everyday  worship  of  the  family.  M.  Lacroix’s 
remarks  as  to  the  traditional  dress  of  the  clergy 
should  be  of  interest  at  present,  as  coming  from 
an  evidently  devoted  churchman.  He  observes 
that  the  priest,  when  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
was  not  expected  to  make  any  change  in  his  dress. 
“ From  the  fourth  to  the  ninth  century  every- 
thing seems  to  show  that  his  proper  costume 
was  always  white  ” ; another  remainder,  by  the 
way,  from  praa -Christian  ceremonial.  “ White 
was  not  mixed  with  other  tints  in  the  dress  of 
the  clergy  till  towards  the  ninth  century ; the 
five  hues  admitted  by  religious  symbolism  date 
only  from  the  twelfth  century.”  Thus  the 
variations  and  embellishments  of  costume  upon 


which  some  persons  set  so  muoh  store  at  present’ 
as  included  in  the  oorreot  order  of  the  Churoh 
servioe,  are  at  best  only  the  restoration  of  an 
innovation,  not  any  return  to  primitive  custom 
or  ordinance. 

The  chapter  on  pilgrimages  contains  a good 
deal  that  is  interesting  both  in  matter  and  illus- 
tration ; among  others  is  an  engraving  of  “ A 
Memorial  of  the  Middle  Ages,  burnt  during  the 
Bombardment  of  Strasburg  in  1870,"  viz.,  the 
anoient  banner  of  the  city  (p.  386),  with  an 
image  of  the  Madonna,  crowned,  and  with  arms 
outstretohed,  the  whole  blazoned  with  armorial 
bearings  and  symbolical  decoration.  This  is  a 
very  grand  design  in  its  way ; for  the  purpose 
for  whioh  it  was  made,  it  could  hardly  be  more 
impressive  and  appropriate,  and  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  decorative,  as  opposed  to  pictorial, 
design.  Into  the  chapter  “ On  Heresies”  we  can 
hardly  go  ; but  it  furnishes,  Apropos  of  the  great 
subject  of  martyrdom,  an  illustration  of  the 
funereal  lamp  from  the  catacombs, — a piece  of 
work  of  the  third  century,  preserved  in  the 
Vatican  Museum,  and  representing,  on  the 
handle,  the  head  and  arms  of  a young  Christian 
woman,  bearing  the  palm-leaf.  There  is  some- 
thing very  touching  and  beautiful  in  this  silent 
memorial  of  the  strivings  and  sufferings  of  a 
long  past  age,  thus  pi’eserved  for  us  in  so  simple 
and  commonplace  an  objeot.  The  chapter  on 
“ Funeral  Ceremonies  ” gives  us  an  illustration 
which  was  hardly  worth  reproducing,  but  which 
in  its  ferocious  spirit  is  a singular  contrast  to  the 
last  named  : it  is  the  carved  half-length  figure 
of  a beheaded  knight,  holding  his  skull  in  his 
hands,  and  with'the  ominous  inscription,  “Une 
heure  viendra  que  tout  paiera,” — an  hour  will 
come  that  will  square  everything, — the  allusion 
being  evidently  to  the  vengeance  of  the  family 
upon  the  murderer;  this  is  from  the  Namur 
Museum,  and  dates  from  1562 ; there  is  a sinister 
grandeur  about  it,  but  it  also  illustrates  fear- 
fully the  more  than  pagan  ferooity  and  resent- 
ment of  injuries  which  characterised  society  in 
the  Renaissance  period. 

The  book  concludes  with  this  chapter  on 
funeral  ceremonies, — a matter  which  is  also 
attracting  unusual  attention  at  present,  though 
in  a sense  rather  different  from  what  the  author 
of  the  book  before  us  would  comtemplate.  M. 
Lacroix  is  a devout  Catholic ; a point  in  regard 
to  which  we  have  assuredly  no  quarrel  with  him, 
save  in  reference  to  one  influence  which  his 
sympathies  have  exercised  upon  his  in  general 
valuable  work;  and  in  England  it  would  pro. 
bably  cause  amusement  rather  than  any  other 
feeling,  were  not  the  subject  so  painful,  to  find 
that  the  chapter  headed  “ The  Inquisition  ” is 
illustrated  entirely  by  woodouts  representing  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  Huguenots  upon  the  devout 
Catholics  of  France.  That  there  is  more  to  be 
said  on  that  side  of  this  miserable  section  of 
history  than  is  generally  admitted  by  Protestant 
writers,  we  are  of  course  fully  aware ; but  we  fear 
M.  Lacroix  will  scarcely  find  it  possible  to  square 
accounts  in  this  way.  Suffice  it : this  book 
should  be  found  in  all  our  public  libraries. 


LECTURES  ON  TOOLS. 

SOCIETY  OF  AET8. 

The  second  course  of  Cantor  Lectures,  now 
in  course  of  delivery,  is  by  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Rigg,  M.A.,  on  “ The  Material,  Construction, 
Form,  and  Principles  of  Tools  and  Contrivances 
used  in  Handicraft.” 

The  lecture  on  Monday  last  was  on  “ Hammers 
and  Mallets.”  The  remaining  lectures  will  be 
delivered  as  follows: — Monday,  22nd  February, 
“ Hammers  and  Mallets  ” (continued)  ; Monday, 
1st  March,  “ Picks,  Axes,  Adzes,  Chisels  ” ; 
Monday,  8th  March,  “ Planes,  Knives,  Shears, 
Saws  ” ; and  Monday,  15th  March,  “ Saws  and 
Dove-tailing  Tools.” 

Members  can  each  introduce  a friend  to  the 
Cantor  Lecture.  The  lectures  are  fully  illustrated 
by  photographs  and  drawings. 


Cookley  Church,  Kidderminster. — 'This 
church,  after  undergoing  improvements  and 
alteration,  at  a cost  of  700Z.,  was  re-opened  on 
the  9th  inst.  The  principal  improvement  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  church,  which  will  afford 
accommodation  to  seventy  additional  persons. 
The  tower  is  being  raised  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
W.  Hancooks,  of  Wolverley,  and  pinnacles  will 
be  added  to  it.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  planB  of  Mr.  J.  T»  Meredith,  arohiteotj 
of  Kidderminster, 
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Romanesque  perforated  Handbell,  representing  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists.  Twelfth  century. 


Stone  statuette  of  St.  Anthony, — third  century, — showing 
what  the  holy  doctors  thought  of  the  great  anchorite  of 
Egypt.  He  is  treading  under  foot  the  devil.  The  closed 
book  is  to  show  that  he  learned  the  Scriptures,  without 
study,  by  hearing  them  read.  The  bell  signifies  the 
power  of  driving  away  the  evil  spirit. 


State  Gloves,  of  embroidered  silk,  gold,  and  silver,  with  the  monogram  of  Christ,  formerly  belonging  to  Louis  XIII. 


Fortress  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  in  Syria,  taken  from  the  Kurds  by  the  Franks  about  the  year  1125, 
and  rebuilt  in  1202.  As  restored. 
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WAREHOUSES  IN  GOS WELL-ROAD. 

These  premises  form  the  front  portion  of  a 
block  of  warehouse  buildings,  now  being  erected 
on  a plot  of  land  having  frontages  in  Goswell- 
road  and  Sycamore-street.  Each  warehouse  has 
a basement  and  four  stories  over,  with  a frontage 
of  20  ft.  by  a depth  of  60  ft.  The  rear  blook  is 
planned  for  four  warehouses  of  a similar  de- 
scription. The  fronts  are  of  an  exceedingly 
simple  character;  the  ground  stories  having  two 
entrances — one  leading  direct  to  the  staircase, 
bo  that  the  upper  stories  can  be  let  separately. 
The  upper  floors  have  loophole  frames  and  jibs, 
for  the  removal  and  entry  of  goods. 

The  ground-floor  piers  and  caps,  with  lintels 
and  cornice  over,  are  of  Bath  stone;  the  remainder 
of  the  building  is  faced  with  white  brioks  re- 
lieved with  red  brick  bands  and  arches,  stone 
being  used  for  the  window  lintels,  and  the  copings 
of  gable  and  eaves  cornice. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings,  together  with  a 
stone-fronted  warehouse  but  a Bhort  distance 
away  in  Old-street,  are  being  erected  as  a specu- 
lation by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  George  Day,  con- 
tractor, of  Clerkenwell,  who  is  himself  executing 
the  work. 

The  buildings  have  been  designed  .by  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe,  architect,  who  has  endeavoured 
to  give  such  individuality  and  picturesqueness 
of  outline  as  the  simple  requirements  of  the 
buildings  would  allow. 


EDINBURGH  THEATRE  AND  PROPOSED 
NEW  ONE. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  destruction 
of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  by  fire.  It 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  catastrophe,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  by  an  esoape  of  gas.  This  is 
the  third  theatre  upon  the  same  site  which  has 
met  a similar  fate.  The  late  building  was 
erected  in  1855,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  D. 
Mac  Gibbon.  The  principal  faijade,  towards 
Broughton-street,  alone  had  any  pretentions  to 
arohiteotural  merit,  and  it  was  a not  very  hap- 
pily-proportioned example  of  the  Italian  Btyle. 
The  means  of  entrance  and  exit  were,  moreover, 
very  defective,  owing,  probably,  to  the  circum- 
scribed  nature  of  the  site ; but  the  auditoi'ium 
was  a very  pleasing  and  elegant  specimen  of  its 
class. 

All  the  costly  stage  machinery  is  gone  ; the 
deoorated  proscenium,  the  crystal  chandeliers  of 
the  auditorium,  and  the  drop-scene  by  Telbin, 
are  reduced  to  ashes ; the  actors  have  lost 
their  wardrobes,  the  orchestra  their  instru- 
ments, the  manager  his  manuscripts,  and 
the  spirited  lessee  about  3,000Z.,  as  we  un- 
derstand. The  building  was  insured  in  the 
Phoenix,  to  the  extent  of  12,000Z.,  irrespective  of 
stage  fittings  ; and  Mr.  Wyndham,  for  his  share 
of  stage  appointments  (irrespective  of  costumes) 
to  the  extent  of  4,000Z.  Had  this  fire  occurred 
during  the  period  of  performance,  as  it  most 
fortunately  did  not,  the  loss  of  life  would  have 
been  fearful. 

The  theatre  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Leith 
Walk,  and  ocoupies  a considerable  site  fronting 
Broughton-street  and  Little  King-street.  It  is 
thickly  environed  with  densely-populated  build- 
ings (ohiefly  occupied  by  the  working  classes). 
What  is  more,  it  stands  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of  St.  Mary, 
which  has  thus  three  times  narrowly  escaped 
total  destruction.  During  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  1865,  a portion  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
theatre  crashed  through  the  vestry  of  the  chapel, 
with  the  loss  of  several  lives;  and  it  was,  we 
remember,  while  engaged  in  the  process  of  res- 
cuing one  of  these  men,  that  Mr.  Lorrimer,  the 
Dean  of  Guild,  and  four  other  unfortunate  men, 
lost  their  lives  by  being  also  bnried  in  the  fall- 
ing masonry.  Again,  it  occupies  an  equally 
dangerous  position  with  respect  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  James-street ; and, 
finally,  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Paul,  in 
York-place,  stands  within  200  yards  of  this  spot. 
Given  the  necessary  conditions,  a high  wind  and 
a scarcity  of  water  (by  no  means  unoommon 
circumstances  in  Edinburgh),  and  who  shall 
guarantee  the  S'  ety  of  this  building  among  the 
rest  ? 

The  question  immediately  occurs  here,  then, 
is  not  this  altogether  a most  inappropriate  site 
for  a theatre  ? The  question  of  site  with  re- 
speot  to  a theatre  is  of  vital  importance ; and 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Edinburgh 
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alive  to  it.  Our  own  opinion  is  well  known.  A 
theatre  should  always  be  an  isolated  building. 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  Edinburgh 
Theatre,  some  useful  lessons  may  be  gathered. 
It  was,  as  we  have  mentioned,  for  the  second  time 
burned  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1865.  But  in 
little  more  than  six  months  after  this  disaster,  a 
new  building  was  ereoted  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  David  M'Gibbon,  architect.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  pi'eviously  to  the  opening  of  this 
theatre  for  public  performances  Mr.  Adam 
Beattie  and  the  late  Dean  of  Guild  Shennan, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Magistrates  to  inspect  it,  reported  that  “ the 
Theatre  was  sufficient  in  all  respects,”  adding 
that  “ the  apparatus  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire,  should  fire  ocour,  and  the  means  of  exit,  are 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.”  The  theatre 
was  seated  for  2,591  persons.  The  apparatus 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  fire  consisted  of  an 
iron  revolving  screen  similar  to  that  whioh  we 
have  seen  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  made  specially 
by  Messrs.  Clai'k,  of  London,  and  hung  at  the  pro- 
scenium, to  be  worked  by  hydraulic  power.  As 
an  additional  precaution,  there  was  placed  im- 
mediately above  the  stage  a cistern  capable  of 
containing  2,000  gallons  of  water.  Hose  was 
always  attached  to  pipes  connected  with  the 
cistern,  ready  in  oase  of  an  emergency,  but  on 
the  day  of  the  fire  as  usual  there  was  no  chance 
of  bringing  the  apparatus  to  the  test  of  actual 
trial.  The  great  heat  evaporated  the  2,000  gallons 
of  water,  and  the  tank  burst  about  four  o’clook 
with  a loud  report,  heard  above  the  roar  of  the 
fire. 

The  next  day  the  interior  presented  a scene  of 
desolation  and  destruction,  such  as  those  alone 
who  remember  similar  disasters  oan  adequately 
realise.  The  iron  pillars  whioh  supported  the 
boxes  and  galleries  were  broken  and  twisted,  the 
connecting  rods  bent  like  slender  wire,  and  the 
whole  embedded  in  a chaos  of  rubbish.  The 
fireproof  iron  curtain,  which  separated  the  stage 
from  the  proscenium,  and  of  which  so  much  was 
expected  in  suoh  a contingency,  was,  to  quote 
the  pithy  expression  of  the  reporters,  “ crumpled 
up  like  brown  paper.”  The  iron  beam  which 
supported  this  screen  was  removed  next  day  by 
order  of  the  fire-master,  and  the  tottering  walls 
alone  remain  a witness  of  our  modern  system  of 
combined  stone  and  iron  construction. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  origin 
of  the  fire  remains,  as  yet,  unexplained.  An 
explosion  of  some  kind  there  must  have  been, 
but  whether  this  took  place  in  the  gas-room  or 
in  some  other  part  of  the  stage  there  is  no 
evidence  forthcoming  to  show.  The  gas-room, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  is  fitted  up  with  apparatus 
for  the  generation  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gas  necessary  for  the  lime-light,  so  much  relied 
upon  by  stage  managers  for  the  brillianoy  of 
their  effects.  In  this  room,  however,  there  were 
never  moi’e  than  very  small  quantities  of  the 
chemical  substances  required,  any  vitriol  in 
stock  being  invariably  kept  in  the  lane  adjoining 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  and  never  within  the  theatre. 

So  very  defective  were  the  arrangements  of 
this  house  that,  for  several  years  past  projects 
have  been  mooted  for  the  construction  of  a new 
theatre  upon  an  entirely  new  site,  and  at  the 
present  moment  a model  and  plans  are  being 
exhibited  for  a new  theatre  and  winter  garden 
upon  the  vacant  ground  in  Castle-terrace, 
between  Cornwall  and  Cambridge  streets.  The 
designs  for  the  exterior  have  been  prepared  by 
Councillor  Gowans,  and  while  harmonising  with 
the  part  of  Castle-teri-ace  designed  by  that 
gentleman,  show  less  of  that  ecoentricity  of 
detail  which  characterises  his  work  than  in 
former  cases.  The  principal  faQade  towards  the 
east  extends  to  the  length  of  300  ft.,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  theatre  is  shown  occupying 
a third  of  the  frontage.  The  south  wing  has  a 
frontage  of  100  ft.,  and  extends  backwards 
along  Cornwall-Btreet  156  ft.  The  north  wing 
has  also  a frontage  of  100  ft.  towards  the  terrace, 
and  a return  of  90  ft.  along  Cambridge-street. 
The  west  Bide  is  blocked  in  by  the  backs  of  the 
houses  forming  the  east  side  of  Grindly-street, 
and  is  therefore  not  treated  architecturally. 
The  oentral  portion  forming  the  theatre,  rises 
three  stories  above  the  street  level,  and  is 
flanked  by  square  towers,  which  assume  an 
octagonal  form  above  the  cornice,  and 
are  finished  by  domes  which  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  145  ft.  The  wings  rise  two  stories 
above  the  street  level,  and  at  the  north- 
east and  south-east  angles  are  octagonal  towers, 
surmounted  by  domes,  rising  to  the  height  of 
120  ft.  The  fenestration  consists  of  large 
, arched  windows,  and  the  doorways  are  also 


arched  producing  an  effeot  of  breadth  and 
dignity  whioh  is  relieved  by  baloonies  and 
statues. 

The  wings  are  to  be  laid  out  as  a winter 
garden,  and,  as  the  ground  is  greatly  below  the 
street  level,  the  sunk  stories  are  to  be  used,  the 
one  as  an  aquarium,  and  the  other  as  a conoert- 
l’oom. 

The  interior  has  been  planned  by  Messi’s. 
Pilkington  & Bell.  The  carriage  entrance  to  the 
theatre  is  through  the  north  winter  garden 
which  oommunicates  with  the  lower  vestibule  of 
the  dress  cirole,  as  well  as  with  the  vestibule  of 
the  pit  and  stalls. 

The  staircases  from  the  lower  vestibule  lead 
to  an  upper  one,  45  ft.  by  35  ft.,  communicating 
with  a corridor  giving  access  to  the  dress-oircle 
and  boxes,  which  are  on  the  same  level  as  the 
principal  floor  of  the  winter  gardens,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  which  a cape  is  provided. 
The  entrance  to  the  gallery  is  from  Cornwall- 
street,  and  ample  means  of  entrance  and  exit  are 
provided  to  all  parts  of  the  house.  The  stage 
has  an  area  of  120  ft.,  and  is  furnished  with 
double  docks.  The  pit  and  stalls  are  so  arranged 
as  to  suit  promenade  concerts  as  well  as  the 
opera.  The  amphitheatre  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  that  in  the  front  containing  two  rows 
of  seats,  and  that  at  the  back  four  rows,  each 
having  separate  entrances. 

ThrCe  thousand  spectators  can  be  accom- 
modated, but  the  size  can  be  reduoed  by  shutting 
off  a portion  of  the  pit  and  amphitheatre. 

The  concert-room  has  an  area  of  15,000  ft., 
and  is  40  ft.  in  height. 

In  the  towers  there  are  immense  water-tanks, 
by  which  the  whole  area  could  be  flooded,  and 
the  arrangements  generally  are  such  that  in  case 
of  fire  the  risk  to  an  audience  would  be  reduced 
to  a minimum  j — at  least  in  theory. 


THE  SAND  BLAST  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 
PURPOSES. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of 
an  idea.  Years  ago  we  had  to  tell  our  readers 
of  the  notion  then  broached  that  a jet  of  sand 
propelled  at  a high  velocity  by  a steam  or  air 
blast  might  be  used  for  cutting  stone  and  for 
producing  ornamental  carving  on  stone  and  en- 
graved patterns  on  glass  and  other  materials. 
Afterwards  we  had  to  describe  the  pi-ocess  as  in 
operation  experimentally,  and  now  we  see  it  en- 
graving lamp-globes  at  the  rate  of  a gross  an 
hour,  and  supplying  200,000  grave-stones  to  bo 
erected  in  America  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  civil  war  ! Mr.  W.  E.  Newton  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts  last 
week,  some  portions  of  which  we  print : — 

This  new  prooess  in  the  arts  is  based  upon  the 
faot  that  when  grains  of  sharp  sand  are  driven 
with  a high  velocity  against  a hard  surfaoe,  such 
as  glass,  stone,  slate,  marble,  wood,  or  iron,  the 
surface  is  cut  away  more  or  less  rapidly.  The 
greater  the  pressure  of  the  steam  or  air  which 
produces  the  jet,  the  higher  is  the  velocity  im- 
parted to  the  grains  of  sand,  and  the  more 
rapid  and  powerful  their  outting  effeot  upon  the 
surfaoe  exposed  to  their  aotion.  When  driven  at 
a high  velocity  the  impact  of  the  grains  of  sand 
will  out  substances  much  harder  than  themselves. 
Corundum  can  thus  be  cut  with  quartz  sand,  and 
quartz  rock  can  be  cut  by  small  lead  shot.  The 
hardest  steel,  chilled  cast  iron,  or  other  metal 
oan  also  be  cut  by  a stream  of  quartz  sand.  The 
action  of  sand  driven  at  a high  velocity  on  the 
hard  surface  of  glass,  wood,  stone,  or  slate,  is 
very  rapid,  and  if  a sheet  of  plain  polished  glass 
be  subjected  to  the  sand-blast  it  will  be  quickly 
depolished  or  ground,  but  if  a portion  of  its  sur. 
face  be  protected  by  covering  it  with  some  soft 
or  elastic  substance,  such  as  india-rubber,  paper, 
or  other  suitable  material  (cut  to  any  particular 
pattern  or  device),  all  those  parts  so  covered 
will  remain  intact,  while  the  exposed  surface 
will  be  ground  or  cut  away  by  the  impaot  of  the 
sand.  By  means  of  stencil  plates,  letters  or  de- 
signs can  be  engraved  upon  stone,  slate,  and 
other  hard  substances;  also  by  varying  the  shape, 
number,  and  direction  of  the  jets  of  sand,  and 
traversing  them  over  the  work,  outs  or  holes  can 
be  made  of  any  shape  or  size.  For  ornamenting 
stone,  mai-ble,  slate,  granite,  or  wood,  iron  tem- 
plates made  of  the  required  pattern  are  used  to 
protect  the  stone  or  other  material  from  the 
action  of  the  sand  at  all  suoh  parts  as  are  not  to 
be  cut  away.  These  templates,  which  are  of 
cast  iron,  are  very  easily  made.  The  process 
adopted  is  to  draw  or  transfer  the  pattern  (either 
in  penoil  or  ink)  on  to  the  surface  of  a piece  of 
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wood  of  proper  thickness,  and  then  to  cut  out 
the  design  with  a fret  saw.  The  wooden  pattern 
thus  made  is  used  to  produce  a mould  for  an 
iron  casting  in  the  ordinary  manner.  An  iron 
template  formed  in  this  manner,  and  about 
3-16ths  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be  used  100  times 
to  produce  the  same  pattern  on  stone  of  moderate 
hardness.  If  made  of  malleable  iron,  the  tem- 
plate will  last  about  four  times  as  long.  It  will 
be  evident  from  the  above  explanation  that 
almost  any  design  an  architect  may  make  (how- 
ever elaborate  it  may  be)  can  be  cut  in  flat- 
relief  in  stone,  marble,  slate,  or  wood.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  sand-blast  process  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  methods  of 
cutting  and  grinding  is,  that  each  grain  of 
sand  acts  by  its  own  velocity  and  momen- 
tum, like  a bullet  or  projeotile,  and  pul- 
verises or  indents  the  object  it  strikes.  In 
consequenoe  of  this  peculiarity  of  its  action, 
some  substances  (which,  though  comparatively 
soft,  are  also  tough  or  elastio,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  pulverised  by  a blow,  such 
as  copper,  lead,  paper,  wood,  or  india-rubber), 
are  less  rapidly  cut  and  ground  by  the  sand- 
blast (particularly  at  moderate  velocities)  than 
much  harder  substances  of  a brittle  nature, 
such  as  stone,  glass,  or  porcelain.  A peculiar 
advantage  of  the  sand-blast  is  that  its  action 
takes  place  with  equal  effect  upon  irregular 
surfaces,  and  therefore  recesses  hardly  accessible 
to  ordinary  methods  of  working  can  be  cut. 
Steam  is  generally  found  most  convenient  for 
the  impelling  blast,  particularly  for  high  velo- 
cities, as  when  operating  on  stone  or  marble, 
but  in  some  cases  air  is  preferable.  Steam  of 
all  pressures  has  been  used  up  to  400  lb.  per 
square  inch,  and  its  efficiency  has  been  found  to 
increase  with  the  pressure.  The  sand  is  fed  into 
a funnel,  which  is  connected  by  a flexible  pipe 
with  an  iron  or  steel  tube  of  any  convenient 
length,  and  of  about  l-6th  in.  bore.  This  sand 
tube  is  secured  exaotly  in  the  centre  of  a brass 
casing,  which  forms  the  Bteam  chamber.  The 
annular  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  closed 
steam-tight  at  the  baok  end ; and  at  the  front 
end  or  orifice  the  casing  is  shaped  with  a tubular 
neck,  and  brought  to  tho  same  length  ub  the 
sand-tube.  The  neck  of  the  casing  is  bored  out 
to  a diameter  of  i in.  to  £ in.  for  a length  of  about 
3 in.  from  its  end.  For  about  £ in.  in  length 
from  the  end,  the  sand. tube  is  reduced  to  023  in. 
external  diameter,  so  as  to  leave  a uniform 
annular  opening  of  0 015  in.  in  width,  extending 
backwards  for  a length  of  about  ^ in.,  and  then 
enlarging  gradually  to  the  full  diameter  of  the 
casing.  This  annular  passage  forms  the  opening 
through  which  the  steam-blast  issues.  The  casing 
or  steam  chamber  is  connected  with  the  boiler  by 
a flexible  pipe,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  jet  appa- 
ratus',being  turned  and  moved  in  any  direction. 
A tube,  called  the  nozzle-tube  or  gun,  about 
£ in.  bore  and  6 in.  long,  made  of  wrought  iron, 
steel,  or  chilled  cast  iron,  is  fastened  on  the  neok 
of  the  casing  by  means  of  a set-screw.  The  end 
of  the  sand  tube  is  accurately  adjusted  and  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  steam  aperture,  so  that  the 
annular  opening  is  everywhere  of  the  same 
width  all  round. 

For  outting  a design  upon  glass,  the  covering 
stencil  plate  must  be  of  a strength  and  durability 
proportioned  to  the  thickness  to  be  cut  away. 
Toughness  and  elasticity  and  the  absence  of 
brittleness  appear  to  be  the  qualities  needed  for 
resisting  the  cutting  action  of  the  sand.  India- 
rubber  (particularly  when  vulcanised)  possesses 
the  desired  properties  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
parchment  and  parchment-paper  also  possess 
considerable  durability.  Stencil  plates  made  of 
paper  or  thread  are  rendered  more  durable  by 
covering  them  with  a tough  or  elastic  varnish. 
A design  can  either  be  drawn  on  the  glass  with 
a composition  applied  by  a brush,  or  the  glass 
can  be  covered  all  over  with  a preparation  of 
gelatine  or  glue,  and  the  design  cut  through  the 
protecting  coat  when  dry,  so  as  to  expose  certain 
parts  of  the  action  of  the  sand-blast.  A layer  of 
wax  resists  a sand-blast  having  a pressure  of 
np  to  5 in.  or  6 in.  of  water.  A film  of  bichro- 
matised  gelatine  produced  by  photographic  pro- 
cesses is  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  a blast 
of  the  same  fine  sand,  during  a sufficient  time  to 
allow  of  the  exposed  portions  of  the  glass  being 
cut  or  engraved  by  the  sand-blast ; and  photo- 
graphic pictures  have  been  engraved  by  this 
means.  The  finer  the  sand  used  and  the  lower 
the  pressure  of  the  blast,  the  finer  is  the  grain 
of  the  depolished  surface,  and  the  weaker  and 
more  delicate  may  be  the  texture  of  the  covering 
substance  used  to  produce  the  design.  Any  of 
the  processes  by  which  a design  can  be  produced 


or  transferred  in  ra  sufficiently  tough  medium 
may  be  used  to  [prepare  a surface  for  being 
engraved  by  the  sand-blast.  Many  natural 
objects,  such  as  plants,  leaves,  &c.,  which  can 
be  fastened  flat  upon  a surface,  offer  sufficient 
resistance  to  a blast  of  fine  sand  to  admit  of 
their  outline  being  thns  engraved.  When  wood 
is  subjected  to  a sand-blast  of  moderate  velocity, 
the  softer  and  more  brittle  portions  are  more 
rapidly  and  deeply  cut  away  than  the  others, 
and  the  grain  of  the  wood  and  the  hard  lines  and 
knots  are  thus  brought  out  in  relief.  When  the 
sand-blast  at  a moderate  velocity  is  directed 
upon  a metallic  surface  it  removes  but  little  of 
the  metal,  but  the  grains  of  sand  make  innume- 
rable small  indentations  in  the  surface,  and  pro- 
duce a frosted  or  deadened  appearance  ; and  by 
means  of  stencil  plates  any  design  can  thus  be 
engraved  on  metallio  surfaces.  It  will  be  evident 
from  the  above  explanation  that  a special  pecu- 
liarity of  the  process  is,  that  not  only  can  many 
kinds  of  work  which  are  ordinarily  done  by  hand 
be  produced  by  it  automatically,  and  at  a very 
trifling  cost,  but  other  things  can  also  bo  done 
whioh  cannot  otherwise  be  produced  at  all  at  any- 
thing like  a reasonable  cost.  As  an  example  of 
this  kind,  inscriptions  can  be  cut  in  granite  with 
raised  polished  letters ; the  cost  of  this  by  hand 
work  would  be  very  great,  but  it  is  done  by 
the  sand-blast  process  with  great  facility  and 
expedition.  The  mode  of  executing  this  work 
is  by  first  polishing  the  surface  of  the  stone,  and 
then  cementing  upon  it  metal  letters  forming 
the  intended  inscription,  and  subjecting  the 
whole  to  the  Band-blast ; the  surface  of  the  stone 
is  by  that  means  cut  away  uniformly  wherever 
it  is  not  protected  by  the  metal  letters  ; and  on 
removing  the  metal  templates  the  inscription 
will  be  left  in  relief,  with  letters  polished  on  the 
face  and  finished  with  fine  sharp  edges.  The 
operation  is  effected  with  a single  steam  jet 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  work  at 
the  rate  of  about  20  ft.  per  minute,  and  the  stone 
is  traversed  slowly  at  the  same  time  in  a trans- 
verse direction,  until  the  jet  has  passed  once 
over  the  surface;  the  cutting  of' a specimen 
shown,  10  in.  square  and  3-l7ths  in.  depth  of 
cut,  required  only  eight  minutes  with  a pressure 
of  60  lb.  steam,  and  it  was  done  with  the  steam 
jet  exhibited  with  | in.  bore  of  tube.  A pierced 
ornamental  marble  panel  exhibited  was  cut  at 
two  operations  by  placing  a thin  iron  template 
on  one  face  of  the  marble,  and  sinking  the  pat- 
tern half  through  its  thickness  by  means  of  the 
sand-blast ; the  marble  was  then  turned  over, 
and  the  template  fitted  upon  the  other  face 
exactly  corresponding  in  position  with  the  first 
side,  and  then  subjected  to  the  sand-blast  until 
cut  completely  through.  A perforated  design  is 
thus  formed,  having  the  edges  all  regularly 
chamfered  from  each  face,  on  account  of  the 
tapering  form  of  the  holes  cut  by  the  sand-blast. 
A specimen  of  marble  shown,  about  half  a square 
foot  area  and  J in.  thick,  was  completed  in  thirty 
minutes  with  a steam  jet  of  50  lb.  pressure,  and 
a similar  specimen  cut  in  sandstone  was  com- 
pleted in  only  ten  minutes. 


TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  MUSEUM  QUESTION. 

Sir, — Nothing  more  completely  exhibits  the 
weakness  of  a country,  in  any  special  direction, 
than  its  tendency  to  imitate  foreigners  in  that 
direction.  In  maritime  affairs,  engineering,  or 
cotton-spinning,  we  never  dream  of  imitating 
other  nations.  But  in  military  affairs  and  art, 
we  have  for  years  been  exhorted  to  imitate 
France ; and  when  French  military  organisation 
broke  down,  to  imitate  Germany.  Our  clamorous 
advisers  never  seem  to  be  aware  that  those  who 
are  content  to  follow  will  surely  remain  behind, 
and  that  in  order  to  be  successful,  and  to  the 
“fore,”  we  must  be  original,  or  at  all  events 
rational  in  our  proceedings.  We  must  not  go  in 
for  endless  museums,  on  the  mere  fact  that  our 
foreign  neighbours  are  partial  to  them,  or  if  we 
will  insist  on  following  an  already  beaten  track, 
let  us  at  least  choose  that  pursued  by  Greece 
and  Italy,  from  whom  wo  derive  our  perfect 
models  of  art.  We  should  consider  our  consti- 
tution as  a nation,  our  national  idiosyncrasies. 
We  have  always  succeeded  best  when  we  have 
pursued  an  independent  course,  as  we  have  in 
maritime  affairs,  science,  and  the  drama  /.and,  as 
we  hold,  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  do,  not  only 
in  military  organisation,  but  the  organisation  of 
education,  general  and  artistic.  The  proposal 
to  establish  a multitude  of  museums  Would,  if 
carried  out,  lead  to  an  extravagant  expenditure 
of  public  money. 


The  public  must  be  put  upon  its  guard  lest 
it  be  carried  away  by  this  furore.  The  museum 
fever  is  catching,  and  even  thinkers,  in  the  faces 
of  the  physicians,  Evidence  and  Fact,  are  liable 
to  the  seizure.  For  instance,  we  find  in  an 
artiole  in  the  Times,  on  a Museum  of  Inventions, 
the  following  passage  : — 

“ Seeing  that  the  immense  wealth  and  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  resources  of  this 
country  during  the  last  hundred  years  are  due, 
first  perhaps,  to  coal-mines  and  other  natural 
advantages,  but  next  to  the  genius  for  scientific 
invention,  for  which  we  are  famous  throughout 
the  world,  and  which  has  enabled  us  to  carry  as 
many  different  branches  of  industry  to  marvel- 
lous perfection,  one  might  naturally  expect  that 
the  Patent  Museum  of  London  would  be  a great 
and  renowned  institution,  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  metropolis,  and  without  a rival 
in  any  other  capital.” 

Now  the  writer,  in  the  foregoing  paragraph, 
clearly  demonstrates  that  a museum  of  inven- 
tions is  not  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
mechanical  genius  of  the  nation,  for  according  to 
his  own  showing  England  has  attained  to  the 
foremost  rank  in  mechanical  invention  without 
possessing  more  than  a shadow  of  Buch  an  insti- 
tution, and  that  too,  only  quite  recently.  The 
educational  importance  of  a museum  of  inven- 
tions is,  therefore,  a non  sequitur  to  his  facts. 
And  I hope  to  show  that  wo  ought  naturally  to 
expect,  not  as  the  writer  in  the  Times  does,  that 
the  order  of  things  in  London  and  Paris  should 
be  reversed,  but  just  as  it  is,  or  in  fact  that  our 
patent  museum  should  be  “ cramped,  chaotic, 
miserable,”  whilst  the  Arts  et  Metiers  should  be 
“ a complete  public  institution” — “ in  short,  an 
admirable  school  of  practical  and  technical  in- 
struction.” 

That  we  ought  reasonably  to  expect  things  to 
be,  relatively,  just  as  they  are  in  London  and 
Paris,  and  not  as  the  advocates  of  museums 
think  they  should  be,  is  explained  by  the  two 
following  principles  of  political  economy. 

1.  That  the  intellectual  development  is  not  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  educational 
appliances  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

2.  That  the  most  direct  and  economical  way  of 
developing  the  human  powers  is  to  make  it 
worth  men’s  while  to  exercise  them. 

Tender  the  intellect  too  much  assistance  and 
you  destroy  its  native  powers, — its  self-helpful- 
ness, its  energy,  its  independence.  In  confirma- 
tion  of  this  truth  we  need  but  refer  to  the  fact 
that  Italy,  the  very  museum  of  Europe,  a 
museum  filled  with  the  most  glorious  examples 
of  art  beyond  the  power  of  this  or  any  other 
country  by  investment . to  obtain,  has  not  pre- 
vented the  Italians,  with  all  their  veneration  and 
natural  capaoity  for  art,  from  sinking  into 
artistic  nothingness.  With  all  these  splendid 
possessions  the  fine  arts  have  been  at  a stand- 
still in  Italy  during  a period  as  long  as  that  in 
which  they  were  founded  and  built  up,  without 
museums  be  it  remembered,  by  the  only  vital 
and  direct  process  of  developing  them,  viz.,  the 
continuous  employment  of  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects  on  great  public  and  national 
works.  The  possession  of  abundant  art-treasures, 
then,  is  by  no  means  the  important  element  it  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  in  the  development  of 
art.  Ask  any  of  the  great  European  artists 
whether  they  owe  their  positions  to  copying  in 
galleries  and  museums,  or  by  a direct  and  inde- 
pendent study  of  nature  ? We  know  that  their 
answers  would  be,  without  exception  “by  the 
latter.”  The  art  and  art  - manufactures  of 
Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands  were 
not  the  results  of  studying  in  museums  but  of  a 
public  recognition  of  the  value  of  art,  and  not 
merely  a theoretical  recognition,  but  a consistent 
and  continuous  demand  on  the  powers  of  the 
artist.  Museums  and  national  galleries  are  quite 
modern  institutions,  and  innovations  on  the 
ancient  and  direct  educational  methods  of  the 
great  schools.  They  are  luxuries,  not  utilities, 
for  it  is  Bhown  that  the  highest  rank  in 
mechanical  invention  has  been  attained  by  a 
nation  which  does  not  possess  an  “ Arts  et 
Metiers,”  and  in  the  fine  arts  by  peoples  having 
no  national  galleries.  Shall  we  then  in  the  face 
of  these  facts  endeavour  to  encumber  England 
with  a multitude  of  such  institutions  ? Shall 
we  still  persist  in  erroneously  imagining  that  we 
oan  educate  the  people  by  such  means  ? Shall 
we  still  persist  in  endowing  institutions,  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  curators  instead  of  intellect  ? 

Museums  and  picture-galleries  are  doubt- 
less tho  delights  of  amateur  mechanics 
and  amateur  artists,  and  of  those  who  have 
i nothing  in  particular  to  do,  or  who  want  some- 
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thing  to  see.  But  to  the  general  public  they 
are  lounges,  and  are  scaroely  thought  to  be 
agreeable  ones  unless  they  are  provided  with  the 
extremely  educational  “refreshment  buffet.” 
Without  prospect  of  reward,  at  this  goal,  we 
might,  we  fear,  offer  in  vain  to  play  the  cicerone 
through  miles  of  canvasses,  marbles,  or  of  hetero- 
geneous curiosities,  to  our  gaping  country 
cousins.  There  is  no  objection  to  museums  and 
galleries  within  certain  narrow  and  well-defined 
limits,  either  for  the  sake  of  lounging  in  ourselves, 
or  for  disposing  of  our  visitors  for  several  days 
in  succession,  but  let  us  have  no  more  rhodo- 
montado  about  their  educational  importance. 

I have  no  objection  to  a National  Museum 
or  two  of  curiosities  and  rarities  at  our  great 
centres.  But  shall  wo  waste  our  money  in  estab- 
lishing a little  British  Museum,  a little  National 
Gallery,  a little  College  of  Surgeons,  a little 
Museum  of  Inventions,  a little  South  Kensington, 
&c.,  in  every  important  town  in  the  kingdom  ? 
Where  should  we  be  able  to  draw  the  line  ? 
Special  museums  are  of  great,  I may  say  of 
most  use,  when  attached  to  special  places  of 
instruction, — special  colleges,  for  here  they  afford 
illustrations,  or  are  aids  to  explanation.  The 
Royal  Academy  and  the  National  Gallery,  if  the 
latter  were  of  the  great  importance  to  modern 
art  it  is  by  many  people  supposed  to  be,  ought  to 
bo  still  as  they  formerly  were,  yoked  together. 
But  it  was  thought  advisable  to  sever  that  con- 
nexion, though,  seeing  that  some  of  our  teachers 
were  raving  about  the  importance  of  the  old 
masters  to  students,  the  act  did  not  appear  to  bo 
a very  consistent  one.  When  the  bringing  of 
museums  to  everybody’s  door  is  contemplated, 
we  should  not  forget  the  constitution  of  the 
human  nature  we  desire  to  benefit,  and  that  there 
would  bo  no  yearning,  no  enthusiasm,  no  instruc- 
tive pilgrimages,  if  the  Mecoas  of  men’s  desires 
were  at  their  own  thresholds.  It  was  with  this 
consideration,  perhaps,  that  the  Royal  Academy 
and  National  Gallery  were  severed,  and  that  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  was  established  at 
Brompton  ? 

In  a recent  article  in  the  Builder,  “ By  whom 
are  Inventions  Made  ?”  the  writer’s  facts  support 
the  view  that  separation  and  unfamiliarity  with 
special  forms  of  manufacture  stimulate  invention, 
furnishing  yet  another  argument  against  the  esta- 
blishment of  museums,  and  the  policy  of  exhibit- 
ing everything  to  everybody.  This  writer  ably 
shows  that  “ the  great  substantive  inventions 
were  made  by  persons  unconnected  with  the 
manufacture  or  art  to  whioh  those  inventions 
relate  ; and  we  can  readily  see  why  this  should 
be.  The  person  who  has  been  brought  up  to 
pursue  any  particular  manufacture  has,  even  be- 
fore ho  had  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  merits  and  the  principle  of  the 
processes  he  was  taught  to  follow,  been  trained 
to  the  belief  that  ‘certain  ends  are  to  be  attained 
by  particular  means.’  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  difficult  for  even  a powerful  mind 
to  break  through  the  trammels  whioh  have  been 
imposed  upon  it,  and  to  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  of  the  particular  art  with  the 
same  broadness  of  view,  and  power  of  diluting 
and  grasping  the  true  principles  upon  which  that 
art  is  based,  as  would  be  possessed  by  a mind 
devoting  itself  to  the  subjeot  for  the  first  time, 
and  thus  the  man  untaught  and  unprejudiced  in 
the  art  is  more  likely  to  make  a substantive  inven- 
tion than  is  one  who  has  been  trained  in  it  from 
his  youth.*  Improvements  of  detail  such  a per- 
son may  make;  but  there,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  the  limit  of  his  inventions.”  A museum 
of  foreign  inventions,  applicable  to  special  in- 
industries, might  be  useful  at  the  centres  of  these 
industries,  if  the  trade  guilds  would  employ 
men  to  hunt  for  foreign  inventions  superior  to 
our  own,  but  I very  muoh  doubt  whether  a [very 
extensive  building  would  be  required  to  house 
these,  or  whether  even  in  this  case  the  record  of 
such  inventions  would  not  be  amply  sufficient. 

But  the  true  way  of  promoting  art  and 
meohanical  invention  would  be  to  let  our  own 
painters  and  sculptors  make  our  National 
Gallery,  and  our  best  mechanical  skill  be  found 
in  those  great  museums  of  inventions,  the  work. 
Bhops  of  England.  The  steam  - engine,  the 
power-loom,  the  railway,  the  electric  telegraph, 
&c.,  do  not,  as  already  stated,  owe  their 
invention  to  museums.  The  great  things  that 
are  to  come  will,  as  the  great  things  which  have 
preceded  them,  come  out  of  that  prolific  and 
constructive  fount,  the  properly  - constituted 
intellect.  You  cannot,  by  any  educational 

* A groat  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  has 
recently  been  effected  by  a French  farmer. 


forcing  whatever,  raise  that  order  of  mind 
which  is  of  most  service  to  a State,  and  which 
always  procures  for  itself  if  not  easily,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  the  mental  food  it  requires.  We 
have  of  late  become  blind  to  the  importance  of 
the  “ ingenium,”  and  erroneously  fancy  that  the 
“ labor,"  with  mechanical  appliances,  will  effect 
everything.  This  is  a fatal  error  which  must  be 
promptly  corrected.  We  must  henceforth  give 
more  heed  to  the  “ ingenium  ” wherever  that 
may  hail  from,  and  no  longer  stifle  England 
under  the  bolster  of  mediocrity.  Let  us  take 
care  of  onr  geniuses,  our  men  of  large  general 
powers;  other  men  can  better  take  care  of  them- 
selves. This  is  the  way  for  a nation  to  become 
progressive,  victorious  in  all  departments;  in 
art,  literature,  science,  and  manufacture. 

Of  late  we  appear  to  have  been  trying  our 
hardest  how  not  to  effect  reforms.  Our  two 
universities  elect  amateurs  to  teach  them  art ; 
South  Kensington  cries  out  for  more  museums; 
and  when  it  gets  them,  and  the  world  is  not 
entirely  righted,  still  cries,  “ More  mnseums  ! ” 
It  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  patent  laws 
and  to  deprive  inventors  of  the  profits  of  their 
inventions,  — of  thoir  own,  — painters  languish 
whilst  dilettanti  wrangle  over  and  prevent  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s.  Thus  amateur  incom- 
petence and  meddling  are  everywhere  marring 
the  reputation  of  England  where  most  people 
know  too  much  of  everything  and  not  enough  of 
anything.  Charles  Burton. 


BUILDING  FOR  HEARTS  OF  OAK 
BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

This  flourishing  society  has  removed  to  the 
freehold  premises  which  it  has  purchased  in 
Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square.  The  building, 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  Percy  Chapel,  was 
recently  erected  by  Messrs.  Chamen  & Sons,  for 
their  own  use,  and  having  come  into  the  market 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Chamen,  sen.,  the  society 
became  the  purchaser  for  the  sum  of  12,5001. 
A further  outlay  of  over  5,0001.  has  been  in- 
curred in  proparing  the  premises  for  the  special 
business  to  which  they  are  devoted.  The  en- 
trance in  Charlotte-street  gives  access  to  the 
pay-office,  an  extensive  chamber  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  most  striking  feature  of 
which  is  a horse-shoe  counter,  the  inner  side 
affording  room  for  an  ample  staff  of  cashiers, 
while  the  outer  area  will  accommodate  with  ease 
the  crowds  of  contributors  who  may  be  expected 
to  assemble  at  busy  seasons.  Beyond  this  are 
the  general  offices,  and  specially  noticeable  is 
the  lofty  and  capacious  central  room  affording 
accommodation  for  about  fifty  clerks.  In  the 
rear  is  the  large  committee-room,  a chamber 
42  ft.  by  26  ft.,  surrounded  by  pilasters  and 
entablature,  with  a handsome  roof,  designed  by 
the  society’s  architect,  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
whose  plans  have  been  carried  out  by  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  S.  SimpBon,  of  Tottenham-court- 
road.  Among  the  other  arrangements  that 
might  be  named  are  a warming  and  ventilating 
apparatus,  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & Smith,  of  Shef- 
field, a fire  and  thief  proof  room,  and  a pair  of 
large  lifts,  by  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Brothers,  which 
during  the  day  do  dnty  as  bookcases,  and  which 
at  night,  by  cleverly-contrived  machinery,  sink 
noiselessly  with  their  load  of  ledgers  aud  cash- 
books into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  strong-room 
beneath.  Mr.  E.  Thurbon  was  the  clerk  of  the 
works. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  EMIGRATION. 

Sir, — A few  weeks  since  some  articles  and 
letters  appeared  in  the  Builder  upon  co-operation 
amongst  emigrants.  I now  beg  to  inform  such 
of  your  numerous  readers  as  may  feel  interested 
in  the  subject,  that  an  office  has  been  opened  at 
110,  London  Wall,  E.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  proposal  of  “ A Lover  of  Progress,” 
and  as  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of  members 
are  enrolled  the  Company  will  be  registered  in 
one  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  A small  regis- 
tration fee  only  is  demanded  in  this  country,  as 
will  be  seen  in  your  advertising  columns,  but 
mechanics  must  give  a satisfactory  proof  of 
being  able  to  pay  a balance  of  24 1.  10s.  on 
arrival,  and  clerks  and  such  as  have  hitherto 
been  unaccustomed  to  manual  labour  will  have 
to  satisfy  the  Company  that  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  invest  1001.  on  arrival.  A large  portion 
of  the  capital  has  been  already  promised,  and  it 
is  desired  that  as  many  mechanics  as  possible 
may  be  secured  before  the  list  is  closed. 

Samuel  Harwar,  Seo.  pro  tern. 


“ASHES  TO  ASHES.” 

Sir, — In  my  letter  in  the  Builder,  of  the  23rd 
of  January,  I attempted  to  prove  that  cremation 
is  the  mode  of  resolving  human  remains  most 
conducive  to  the  commonweal  of  Nature ; that 
cremation  is,  in  fact,  pre-eminently  Nature’s  mode 
of  resol  ving  the  entire  material  world.  I might  have 
gono  a step  further,  and  proved  that  all  chemical 
action  is  cremation, — is  so  many  different  modes 
of  combustion.  Every  mode  of  resolving  matter 
is  only  therefore  a quicker  or  slower  form  of 
cremation.  Without  heat,  Nature  would  be  at  a 
stand-still : consequently,  as  administrators  of 
Nature’s  laws,  we  have  to  choose  that  process 
of  cremation  which  is  the  best, — is  the  least 
noxious  to  all  the  interests  concerned. 

Since  writing  my  letter  of  the  23rd  ult.,  I 
have  obtained  data  which  set  the  state  of  things 
resulting  from  our  present  mode  of  sepulture  in 
its  most  appalling  light.  The  registered  deaths 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  1874  were  699,747. 
Taking  this  as  a rough  annual  death-rate  for 
Great  Britain,  and  allowing  ten  years  for  the 
complete  resolution  of  the  body  on  our  present 
system  of  interment, — a period,  it  is  believed, 
considerably  within  the  mark, — we  have  in  the 
United  Kingdom  nearly  seven  millions  of  dead 
bodies  lying  in  various  stages  of  decomposition, 
giving  off  their  noxious  exhalations  by  percola- 
tion to  the  air,  and  sending  down  contaminating 
matters  to  our  springs.  These,  however,  are 
not  the  only  injurious  results  of  the  present 
system  of  sepulture,  for  the  elements  of  7,000,000 
human  beings  which  are  necessary  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  new  race  are  imprisoned,  with- 
held, in  the  earth,  and  denied  free  circulation 
and  appropriation. 

Calculating  for  London  alone,  there  were,  in 
1872,  76,634  deaths ; there  are,  therefore,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  nearly  a million  of  bodies  fester- 
ing in  its  neighbourhood,  and  without  mention- 
ing the  carcasses  of  animals  also  interred,  and  in 
various  states  of  decomposition.  So  little  thought 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this  matter  that  our 
cemeteries  aro  for  the  most  part  established  on 
olayoy  soils,  and  bodies  interred  in  them  are 
locked  up  in  those  clay  vaults,  which  allow  no 
egress  to  the  dissolving  elements,  neither  escape 
of  gas  by  percolation  into  the  atmosphere,  nor 
the  filtration  of  poisonous  matter  into  the  springs 
beneath.  These  graves  are,  therefore,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  cesspools  of  human  remains, 
which  only  give  forth  their  noxious  vapours 
when  broken  into  for  some  fresh  interment,  as 
many  a mourner  has  experienced  at  his  or  her 
cost.  Bodies  buried  in  sandy  soils  are  resolved 
in  some  six  or  seven  years.  Interments  in  sandy 
soils,  however,  are  more  likely  to  endanger, — to 
contaminate  the  purity  of  our  springs.  Other 
soils  there  are,  like  that  of  St.  Giles’s,  which 
actually  arrest  decomposition,  and  in  some  way 
mummify  the  bodies  buried  in  them.  If  bodies 
were  buried  in  quick  lime,  their  dissolution  would 
be  much  more  rapidly  effected ; but  this  would 
only  be  a slower  form  of  cremation.  Why  not 
therefore,  and  at  once,  resort  to  the  more  direct, 
rapid,  and  thorough  method  of  cremation,  as 
that  word  is  generally  understood ; thus  rapidly 
purifying  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  strengthen, 
ing  men  ? 

Mr.  Haden,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  says 
that  “it  is  impossible  for  Nature  to  err.”  Now, 
whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  there  is  one 
axiom  of  modern  science  on  whioh  we  can  rely, 
viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resolve  the  chemical 
elements  of  any  substanoe  in  any  but  a natural 
way.  The  question  for  discussion,  therefore,  is 
this, — which  is  the  better  mode  of  resolving 
human  remains,  with  less  injury  to  the  living, 
and  to  promote  the  commonweal  of  nature,  tho 
present  system,  Mr.  Haden’s  proposed  plan,  or 
cremation  P Having  myself  considered  the  sub- 
jeot in  all  its  bearings,  I unhesitatingly  declare 
for  cremation.  W.  C.  T. 


Cottage  Building  Club  at  Ilkley. — A plot 
of  land  has  been  purchased  in  Leeds-road, 
Ilkley,  by  trustees,  on  behalf  of  a building  club, 
for  the  erection  of  working-men’s  dwellings.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  system  of  erecting  houses 
enables  the  members,  if  they  are  tenants  of  the 
house,  to  become  their  own  landlords  in  the  course 
of  a short  term  of  years,  by  monthly  payments 
very  little  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  rent;  or,  if 
a member  lets  his  house,  he  will  become  the 
absolute  owner  by  paying  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  a trifle  mox-e  than  the  rent  he  receives 
from  his  tenant.  Much  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  such  a club  is  conducted. 


WHAT  IS  “ COMMON  SENSE 
DRAINAGE  ” ? 

Bib,  — It  loolcs  uncommonly  like  cheap  philanthropy 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  ex-Alderman  Henuett,  of  Liverpool,  to 
offer  l,000i.  for  the  improvement  of  court-houses  in  that 
town,  on  condition  that  “a  common-sense  system  of 
drainage”  is  introduced  ! I apprehend  that  if  he  reserves 
to  himself  the  right, — as  is  most  likely, — of  adjudicating 

upon  any  rival  systems  which  may  be  submit  ted,  he. 


system  of  drainage, — will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  one 
’ hem.  The  position  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Yankee  editor  out  West,  who  in  one  of  liis  weekly  issues 
■ ffered  a thousand  dollars  for  a story  which  should  make 
bis  hair  stand  on  end.  Of  course  his  readers,  to  most  of 
whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  supposed  in  their 
innocence  that  he  wanted  a modern  sensational  story. 
Not  so  a rival  editor,  however,  who  the  following 
week  announced  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
offer  was  possessed  of  a head  as  bald  as  a bladder 
of  lard,  which,  indeed,  was  tho  fact.  Of  course,  under 
those  circumstances,  the  offer  was  not  quite  disinge- 
nuous, and  I shall  have  little  difficulty  in  showing  that 
Mr.  Bennett's  offer  belongs  to  the  same  category. 
Any  one  who  knows  Liverpool  will  be  aware  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill, 
and  is  therefore  admirably  adapted  for  drainage.  The 
low-lying  parts  about  Paradise-street  and  Whitechapel, 
which,  not  so  very  long  ago  comparatively,  was  a creek 
of  the  Mersey,  can,  by  no  other  meaus  than  pumping,  bo 
effectively  drained.  This  spot  is,  however,  the  exception 
to  tho  generally  well-adapted  position  for  a really  good 
system  of  drainage.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  a separate 
system  of  sewage-drains  be  provided,  distinct  from  the 
storm-water  drains,  and  that  every  house  be  provided 
with  a water-closet  and  supply  of  water,  instead  of  the 
abominable  midden  which  now  prevails,  and  that  the 
accumulated  sewage  be  pumped  away  into  the  country, 
for  the  use  of  farmers,  as  at  Leamington,  where, 

I hear,  wonders  are  being  done  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  root  crops  especially,  ns  much  as  84  tons  of  mangold 
wurtzel  having  been  produced  by  a single  acre  last 
season.  That  is  what  I call  a common-sense  system  of 
sewage,  but  it  by  no  means  meets  Mr.  Bennett's  views. 
He  objects  to  drainage  altogether.  In  a letter  addressed 
by  him  a few  weeks  ago  to  a gentleman  in  Salford  (where 
as  yet  no  effective  system  of  drainage  has  been  attempted, 
and  where  the  water  committee  aro  putting  an  embargo 
upon  water-closets  by  charging  11.  per  annum  per  house 
extra  where  they  are  adopted,  and  10s.  per  annum  where 
a bath  is  put  iu  use,  so  much  do  they  value  decency  and 
personul  cleanliness),  a copy  of  which  letter  I have  by 
me,  the  worthy  gentleman  exposes  his  true  sentiments. 
Speaking  of  “Dry  v.  Water  Closets,”  he  says  : — 

“ I am  glnd  to  hear  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Morrell,  that 
you  advocate  tho  former,  and  hope  you  will  succeed  in 
preventing  tho  Salford  authorities  from  committing  (as 
in  Liverpool)  the  fatal  mistake  of  tunnelling  their  town 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  whole  substratum  into 
a huge  cesspool,  poisoning  the  inhabitants  from  its  gases, 
and  the  waters  by  percolation.  A more  successful  plan 
for  raising  the  death-rate  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The 
death-rate  in  Liverpool  isnow3C  per  1,000.  A verv  large j)er 
cent  age  of  this  I attribute  to  tho  evils  arising  from  the  general 
use  of  water-closets.  I trust  Salford  will  take  the  lead  in 
substituting  the  modern  dry  closet  in  lieu  of  the  vile  open 
cesspool  (query  midden),  which,  except  the  cottage 
water-closet,  I consider  the  worst  of  nuisances  in  the 
crowded  districts  of  a large  town.  Water-closets  have 
had  their  day,  and  however  modified  and  improved,  can 
never  regain  their  late  sanitary  position.  The  feeling  that 
all  organic  matters  ought  to  bo  kept  out  of  our  drains, 
sewers,  and  rivers  is  now  predominant.  Your  Manchester 
neighbour,  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  will,  I think,  render  you 
valuable  assistance.  The  underground  cesspool  he  detests. 

" (Signed)  W.  Bbnnbtt.” 

Now,  Sir,  I think  it  will  be  palpable  to  any  person  who 
understands  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Bennett  in  tho  above 
letter  overreaohes  himself  in  hiB  statements  of  fact,  and 
at  the  same  time  shows  a want  of  knowledge  of  cause  and 
effect.  Granted,  that  Liverpool  is  not  a healthy  town,  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  the  cause  of  its  unhealthiness  lies 
not  so  much  in  tho  drainage  from  its  water-closets,  of 
which  there  aro  comparatively  few  in  number,  but  rather 
in  the  number  of  horrible  middens  the  town  contains, 
places  in  back-yards  where  garbage  and  excreta  lie  fester- 
ing and  rotting  for  months  at  a time,  in  all  weathers  alike, 
under  chamber  windows,  which  dare  not  be  opened  for 
fear  of  the  abominably  poisonous  stench  rushing  in. 
Another  cause  of  disease,  apart  from  the  drainage,  is  the 
closeness  of  the  courts.  The  houses  are  so  smull  and 
packed  together  that  there  is  not  breathing-room.  These 
should  be  entirely  removed,  and  properly  constructed 
dwellings,  where  some  light  and  air  could  penetrate,  sub- 
stituted for  them.  A very  considerable  number  of  the 
lower  class  of  grog-shops  might  be  eutirely  closed  with 
great  advantage  to  the  pubiic  health,  and,U  may  add, 
morals  also.  These  are  causes  which  tell  heavily  upon  the 
death-rate  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Bennett  is  most  unjust 
to  the  very  partial  use  of  the  water-closet  in  Liverpool, 
when  he  charges  it  with  so  much  mischief.  There  is, 
however,  a special  danger  in  drains  in  Liverpool  as  at 
Scarborough.  Being  on  a declivity,  the  gases  rise  rapidly 
towards  the  houses,  and  the  drains  should  in  no  case  be 
permitted  to  enter,  but  be  stopped  off  and  ventilated 
outside  by  a stand-pipe  to  the  roof  in  every  case.  All  this 
however  is  now  well  understood  by  men  who  have  studied 
the  subject,  and  most  people  are  now  beginning  to 
that  oarriage  by  water  is  the  easiest,  cheapest,  and  most 
innoxious  method  of  disposing  of  all  fcecal  matters. 

E.  Ghimbs. 


cloudless  violet  sky. 
this  pioture  ! 

At  sunset  the  colouring  is,  indeed,  beyond 
description.  First  of  all  the  scene  is  viewed  iu 
brilliant  light,  gradually  tho  deep  valley  assumes 
a sombre  one,  the  hill-sides  change  from  a 
golden  light  to  warm  soft  tints  that  only  last 
too  short  a time  ; then  the  snow,  no  longer  white, 
becomes  of  a lovely  rose  colour.  The  valley  is 
now  in  darkness,  and  the  bill  sides  are  in  deep 
shadow,  the  snow  no  longer  visible,  and  a deep 
neutral  tint  mingles  and  blends  with  the  deep 
shadow  below,  and  the  star-lib  sky  above,  and 
night  reigns  supreme.  No  painter  could  possibly 
do  justice  to  suoh  a scene ; no  one,  be  he  ever  so 
perfect  a master  of  language,  can  find  words  to 
describe,  even  in  a faint  way,  the  glories  of  Buch 
a pioture.  The  morning  brightness,  the  midday 
brilliancy,  the  evening  shades.  At  times  one 
feels  as  if  one  could  nob  leave  the  spot,  but  must 
remain  feasting  the  eyes  by  gazing  on  the  star- 
illuminated  heavens,  till  the  sun,  once  more 
rising  above  the  lofty  peaks,  Bhould  cast  its 
golden  beams  upon  the  upper  eternal  snow.  The 
cold,  chilly  night  air,  however,  suddenly  arouses 
one,  and  drives  one  to  the  tent,  there  to  rumi- 
nate in  perfect  stillness  over  the  late  superb 
landscape.”  


In  England,  854,297  births  and  526,701  deaths 
were  registered  during  1874'.  The  birth-rate 
was  equal  to  361  and  the  death-rate  to  22-3  per 
1,000  persons  living.  The  birth-rate  exceeded 
by  0'7,  whereas  the  death-rate  was  slightly 
below,  the  mean  rates  in  the  ten  years  1864-73. 

The  526,701  deaths  included  128,728  of  infants, 
under  one  year  of  age,  and  127,278  of  persons 
aged  Bixty  years  and  upwards.  The  rate  of 
infant  mortality,  measured  by  the  proportion  of 
deaths  under  one  to  births,  was  151  per  1,000, 
against  149  both  in  1872  and  1873.  The  annual 
rate  of  mortality  among  persons  aged  sixty 
years  and  upwards  was  72 '0  per  l'OOO  persons 
living  at  these  ages,  against  66'7  and  723  in  the 
two  preceding  years. 

The  Registrar  elsewhere  remarks, — “ Lan- 
cashire still  remains  remarkable  for  its  high 
mortality.  OverDarwen  offers  an  illustration  of 
some  of  its  sanitary  defects,  to  which  the  natives 
appear  to  be  accustomed  and  reconciled.  Im- 
provement would  Boon  be  apparent  if  the  Bame 
admirable  skill  which  has  hitherto  been  ex- 
pended on  cotton  yarn  and  other  manufactures 
could  be  devoted  everywhere  to  the  production 
of  healthy  dwellings.  Can  this  country  yield 
no  leadei’s  in  such  a beneficent  movement  P” 


PERSONAL  : IMPROVED  HOUSES.* 

Sm, — The  editor  of  the  Builder  must  look  on 
the  present  movement  in  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  house  improvement  with  some  degree  of 
pride, — I was  about  to  write  with  “ satisfaction” ; 
and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  you  are  satisfied 
and  gratified  that  improved  legislation  should  at 
length  have  come  about  after  the  years  of  labour 
you  have  devoted  to  the  cause.  The  articles  in 
the  Builder  first  directed  the  attention  of  the 
late  Prince  Consort  to  the  subject,  the 
model  cottages  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
having  been  one  result.  Since  this  date 
the  Builder  has  not  ceased,  in  season  and 
out  of  Beason,  to  reiterate  the  cry  of  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  working  classes  as  the 
first  step  in  true  sanitary  progress!  I as  a 
sanitarian,  and  a reader  of  the  Builder  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  know  and  appreciate  your  untiring 
labours,  and  I ask  that  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
so  in  the  pages  of  the  Builder.  A list  of  your  sepa- 
rate publications  (including  “ A Glance  at  the 
Homes  of  the  Thousands,”  “Town  Swamps  and 
Social  Bridges,”  “ Another  Blow  for  Life,” 
“Overorowdingin  London,”  “Address  on  Health  ” 
at  the  Leeds  Congress),  and  your  articles,  would 
make  a tolerably  full  catalogue,  and  I trust 
some  day  to  see  your  writings  on  the  subjeot  of 
house  improvement  in  a collected  form.  We 
decorate  soldiers,  sailors,  statesmen,  and  lawyers, 
and  now  and  then  distinguish  doctors  and 
architects.  You,  in  my  opinion,  have  earned 
distinction  iu  the  threefold  capaoity  of  architect, 
editor,  and  author ; and  I,  with  the  profession 
generally,  will  feel  proud,  at  no  distant  date 
I hope,  to  salute  the  editor  of  tho  Builder  with 
some  addition  to  his  name. 

Robert  Rawlinson. 


AN  INDIAN  LANDSCAPE. 

There  is  something  besides  arid  plains  and 
tumble  down  dwellings  to  be  seen  in  India, 
according  to  the  following  description  of  a scene 
from  a Hill  station,  written  by  an  officer  on 
absence  in  the  Hills : — 

“ The  valleys  below,  with  their  carpets  of 
brilliant  green,  yellow,  and  red ; the  rocks,  to 
a certain  height,  covered  with  lovely  ferns  ; the 
hill-sides  clad  with  the  fir,  hill  oak,  and  stately 
deodar  j the  everlasting  snow  topping  all,  glitter, 
ing  in  the  morning  sun,  with  a background  of 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  IN  ’74. 

According  to  the  Registrar- General’s  quar- 
terly return,  1,119,469  births  and  699,747  deaths 
were  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  1874.  Without  any  correction  for  de- 
fective registration  in  Ireland,  the  birth-rate  was 
34'5,  and  the  death-rate  216  per  1,000  persons 
estimated  to  be  living.  The  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  registered  was  419,723.  This 
natural  increase  of  population,  however,  was 
diminished  by  the  emigration  of  201,482  persons 
of  British  origin  from  ports  at  which  emigration 
officers  are  stationed.  In  the  previous  year  the 
number  of  emigrants  was  226,133. 

The  number  of  immigrants  in  the  year  1874 
is  not  yet  known ; but  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns  for  1873  show  that  the  number  of 
persons  landed  in  this  country  from  passenger, 
vessels  was  unusually  large,  viz.,  86,416,  against 
70,181  in  1872,  and  53,827  in  1871.  As  the 
number  of  emigrants  in  1873,  after  distributing 
those  whoBe  nationality  was  undistinguished, 
and  exclusive  of  foreigners,  was  235,982,  and  the 
number  of  immigrants  was  86,416,  the  net  loss 
to  the  population  under  this  head  in  1873  was 
149,566. 

* Some  exouse  may  be  necessary  for  the  insertion  of 
the  following  too  flattering  communication.  The  esteemed 
and  eminent  writer  of  it,  however,  having  attached  his 
name,  and  called  upon  us  to  print  this  letter,  we  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  comply. 


WHAT  IS  TRESPASS  ? 

The  law  of  trespass  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  understand,  on  account  of  the  very  undefined 
nature  of  the  injury  which  may  be  inflioted,  and 
the  various  ways  in  which  the  offence  may  be 
committed.  A few  weeks  ago  the  Courts  of  Law 
were  asked  to  decide  whether  a horse  kicking 
another  horse  through  some  railings  that  divided 
the  lands  of  their  respective  owners,  was 
“ trespass  and  decided  in  the  affirmative.  In 
the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  the  question  has 
just  arisen  whether  one  of  two  parties  having 
joint  use  of  a drain  can  legally  deepen  the  drain 
so  as  to  effect  a proper  junction  with  a new  sewer, 
without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  other 
party ; and,  if  he  does  so,  whether  he  commits  a 
trespass.  The  point  was  involved  in  the  oase  of 
Finlinson  v.  Porter,  and  the  facts  are  as  follow  : — 

By  indenture  executed  by  both  parties,  defen- 
dant conveyed  to  plaintiff,  in  fee,  certain  land, 
“ subject  nevertheless  to  the  joint  ownership  and 
right  to  the  use  by  the  defendant  and  the  owners 
and  occupiers  for  the  time  being  of  certain 
adjoining  land  as  then  enjoyed  by  him  or  them, 
but  'no  further  cr  otherwise,  of  the  drain 
running  through  or  laid  in  the  land  conveyed, 
and  the  course  and  direction  of  which  was 
delineated  on  a plan,  and  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  defendant,  &c.,  at  all  reasonable  times  to 
enter  upon  the  land  thereby  conveyed,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  drain  and  laying  on  or 
replacing  pipes  therein.” 

The  Local  Board  of  Health,  under  sec.  49  of 
11  and  12  Yict.,  c.  63,  after  the  above  convey, 
ance,  constructed  a new  sewer  (in  lieu  of  the 
old  one,  into  which  the  drain  discharged  the 
sewage  from  the  plaintiff’s  and  defendant’s 
premises)  at  a lower  depth ; and  the  defendant 
thereupon  lowered  the  drain  between  2 ft.  and 
3 ft.,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  sewer,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  old  drain.  This  was  the 
act  of  trespass  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  Court,  consisting  of  Justices  Mellor,  Lush, 
and  Quain,  held  that  the  effect  of  the  deed 
executed  by  both  parties  went  either  to  create  a 
tenancy  in  common  in  the  drain  between  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  or  only  an  easement  in 
the  defendant,  but  that  in  either  view  the 
defendant  had  done  no  more  than  the  deed  gave 
him  the  right  to  do ; and  judgment  was  accoi'd- 
ingly  given  in  his  favour. 


CABMEN’S  SHELTER,  BRISTOL. 

The  Western  city  is  in  earnest  to  rival  her 
Northern  example  in  the  provision  made  for 
cabmen.  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  (of  the  firm  of 
Taylor  & Low,  timber  merchants,  of  the  port) 
originated  the  movement,  and  ordered  one  on  the 
model  of  the  Birmingham  Rests.  The  order  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  A.Krauss,  Colston-street,  Bristol, 
builder  and  contractor,  and  by  him  it  was  executed 
and  placed  upon  the  drawbridge  stand,  where  it 
is  much  used  and  enjoyed  by  the  men.  Since 
then,  Mr.  J.  Derham,  Mr.  C.  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
R.  D.  Hodgson,  M.P.,  have  each  borne  the  cost 
of  a Rest,  and  some  friends  (per  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor)  have  completed  a subscription  for  a fifth, 
the  whole  of  them  being  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Krauss  for  execution,  and  they  shortly  will 
be  placed  as  their  ^generous  donors  may  direct. 


Feb.  20,  1875.] 


ANOTHER  PEG  FOR  THE  HOME  SECRE- 
TARY'S  BILL. 

Typhoid  fever  having  alarmingly  increased  at 
Pittington,  near  Durham,  the  medical  officer, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Jepson,  thus  reports  upon  this  abomin- 
able plague  spot  and  other  places  where  the 
wealthy  and  titled  land  and  pit  owners  continue 
to  brave  the  Local  Government  Board  with  the 
old  song,  “ Ic  was  their  fathers’  custom,  and  so 
it  shall  remain.” 

“ Five  cases  of  fever  have  beenbrouglit  under 
my  notice  all  of  the  same  character,  and  arising 
from  the  same  cause.  The  village  of  Pittington 
is  in  a most  dilapidated  condition,  without 
privies ; the  ash-pits,  used  for  excreta,  are  filthy 
in  the  extreme  ; the  gutters  blocked  up  with  here 
and  there  accumulations  of  water  too  vile  to  ad- 
mit of  description.  The  drains  are  of  the  rudest 
and  worst  description,  made  of  rough  lime-stone 
slabs,  and,  in  some  instances,  running  under  the 
houses.  I believe  the  water  is  polluted  with 
sewage,  and  the  whole  admits  of  easy  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  the  typhoid  fever.  The  ash- 
pits are  frequently  left  in  a worse  stato  than  they 
were  before  the  rubbish  was  taken  away,  the 
bottoms  and  other  places  where  the  accumula- 
tions have  laid  being  all  exposed.  The  houses 
are  old  ones,  built  in  the  old-fashioned  style. 
Considering  the  insanitary  state  of  the  district, 
it  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  the  death  rate  is 
not  rnnch  higher.  A large  proportion  of  the 
mining  population  living  in  a state  of  semi-bar- 
barism, their  houses  are  dirty  in  the  extreme, 
their  children  uncared  for,  and  themselves  de- 
voted to  excessive  drinking.  Their  houses  are 
extremely  bad,  ill-ventilated  (some  windows  not 
opening  at  all),  and  the  floors  are  of  the  roughest 
and  worst  description,  and  they  are  built  on  up- 
drained  land. 

The  river  Wear,  that  receives  the  whole 
sewage  of  no  less  than  160,000  inhabitants, 
forms  the  sole  supply  of  water  to  the  whole  city 
of  Durham  ; and  the  baths  and  washhouses  are 
supplied  by  water  taken  out  of  the  river  in  close 
vicinity  of  two  sewers. 

During  the  warm  months  of  summer,  from 
time  to  time,  the  water  is  run  off  to  admit  of 
certain  repairs,  not  only  exposing  the  mouths  of 
sewers,  and  .thereby  flooding  the  houses  con- 
nected with  sewer  gas,  but  also  laying  bare  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  and 
so  rendering  the  whole  place  foul  in  the  extreme. 
This  proceeding,  strange  to  say,  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
despite  repeated  remonstrances.” 

The  Chairman  observed  that  it  would  require 
a strong  arm  to  alter  this  dreadful  Btate  of 
things.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  do  it, 
and  failed, — 

" It  was  their  fathers’  custom ; and  so  it  Btill 
remained." 


THE  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY  ON 
COURT  HOUSES  AND  WORKING  MEN’S 
DWELLINGS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Strand  Build, 
ings  Company  (established  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  improved  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes  in  Eagle-court,  Strand),  held  last  week, 
the  chairman,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  made 
some  interesting  statements  on  the  subject  of 
court-houses  and  overcrowding.  He  said  that 
some  time  ago  he  had  become  the  unknown 
lesseo  of  some  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  of  the  Company,  obtaining,  as  middleman, 
something  like  13  or  14  per  cent,  return.  Over- 
crowding of  rooms  in  those  houses  was  prevented, 
and  the  position  of  the  inhabitants  was  improved 
thereby,  but  the  leases  fell  in,  and  he  was  turned 
out.  He  suggested  that  if  some  large  company 
were  started  to  lease  a large  portion  of  the 
houses  in  the  courts  adjacent  to  populous  streets, 
in  the  working  men’s  districts,  good  might  be 
effected,  because  he  believed  that  working  men 
preferred  living  in  separate  buildings,  and  not 
in  the  same  tenement  with  each  other.  There 
was  a great  prejudice  amongst  the  working 
classes  against  living  in  what  they  regarded  as 
institutions,  and  the  object  should  bo  not  so 
much  to  build  such  places  as  to  take  existing 
houses  and  improve  them ; for  the  working  olasses 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  living  in  a charitable 
institution  when  they  paid  an  honest  and  fair 
rent  for  the  accommodation  they  received.  Mr. 
Woodcock,  one  of  the  directors,  added  that  the 
noble  earl  had  allowed  his  modesty  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  stating  what  he  had  really  done  with 
respect  to  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


THE  BUILDER. 


the  Company’s  buildings,  which  had  been  leased 
by  him.  He  had  said  nothing  of  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  locality,  or  of  the  improvements 
which  ho  had  silently  and  quietly  introduced. 
The  report  submitted  at  the  meeting  showed 
that  the  rental  for  the  year  had  continued  satis- 
factory, and  enabled  the  directors  to  declare  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  buildings  had  been  efficiently  maintained, 
and  the  necessary  repairs  and  restorations  had 
been  executed  at  about  the  average  outlay.  The 
chairman  observed  on  the  report  that  the  houses 
were  in  excellent  repair,  and  the  tenants  re- 
spectable. Taking  the  philanthropic  object  the 
Company  set  out  with,  he  thought  5 per  cent, 
dividend  for  the  last  ten  years  a good  return, 
although  building  speculations,  in  order  to 
succeed,  were  expected  to  return  7 per  cent. 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

KITCHEN  V.  WAGNER. 

A case  of  some  importance  to  the  trade  was 
heard  last  weok  at  the  Brompton  County  Court, 
which  was  a claim  made  by  the  plaintiff,  a 
journeyman  bricklayer,  for  2s.  3d.  (three  hours 
at  9d.  per  hour),  for  not  being  able  to  resume 
work  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  ult. 

Mr.  Newman,  solicitor,  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant, and  stated  the  facts  of  the  case,  which 
were  as  follow  : — Mr.  Wagner,  of  the  Victoria 
Works,  Buckingham-gate,  who  is  now  rebuilding 
the  Black  Bull  Tavern,  Fulham-road,  for  Messrs. 
Watney  & Co.,  visited  the  job  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  9th  ult.,  and  found  some  twenty  men 
absent  from  their  work,  he  thereupon  gave  orders 
to  the  foreman  not  to  allow  them  to  start  again 
in  consequence  of  their  thus  absenting  them- 
selves. They  were  accordingly  discharged  the 
following  morning,  and  made  out  their  own  time 
sheets,  which  were  duly  signed  by  the  foreman, 
who  allowed  each  man  one  hour’s  pay  for  walking 
to  the  office  for  his  wages.  Upon  their  arrival 
at  the  office,  they  were  paid  in  full.  Plaintiff 
then  obtained  a summons  for  three  hours’  pay, 
which  he  alleged  he  was  entitled  to  through 
being  detained.  The  case  was  fully  argued,  and 
in  the  end  the  Judge  gave  a verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Summers  v.  Wagner  was  the  next  case.  This 
was  precisely  the  same  as  the  before  mentioned, 
and  resulted  in  a similar  verdict. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  MESSRS.  JACKSON 
AND  GRAHAM’S. 

Walter  Hibbert,  jewel-case  maker,  and 
Adam  Weiller,  cabinet-maker,  were  brought 
before  Mr.  Knox,  at  Marlborough-Btreet,  on  a 
warrant,  charging  them  with  unlawfully  oon- 
spiring  together  to  molest  and  obstruct  Mr. 
William  Edgar  Graham,  and  others,  with  a view 
to  injure  them  in  their  busiuess  as  cabinet 
manufacturers,  &o.,  in  Oxford-street. 

The  information  of  Mr.  William  Edgar  Graham 
was  as  follows  : — 

“The  information  of  Mr.  William  Edgar  Graham,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham,  30  to  38,  Oxford- 
street,  cabinet-makers,  and  others,  taken  on  the  1 1th  of 
February,  1875,  against  six  persons,  showeth  that  they 
did  unlawfully  conspire,  &c.,  to  molest  and  obstruct 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham,  with  a view  to  coerce  them  to 
alter  their  mode  of  carrying  on  their  business.  The  said 
William  E.  Graham  on  oath  says, — My  firm  have  work- 
shops in  Ogle-street,  where  a largo  number  of  cabinet- 
makers are  employed.  Up  to  the  13th  of  November  the 
said  shop  was  conducted  as  a day-shop;  but  on  that  day 
notice  was  given  to  the  workmen  that  from  and  after  the 
following  Monday  the  shop  would  be  conducted  as  a 
piece-shop,  and  that  those  men  who  thought  proper  to 
work  as  piece-workers  could  do  so.  It  was  intimated  to 
us  that  the  men  could  not  accept  the  proposed  terms  until 
they  had  consulted  the  society.  On  the  following  Monday 
a number  of  the  men  did  not  come  to  work  as  usual,  and 
I was  asked  whether  I would  receive  a deputation  on 
behalf  of  the  society.  I consented,  and  three  members  of 
the  Alliance  Cabinet-makers'  Association,  named  Ham, 
Reed,  and  Bright,  waited  upon  me  as  a deputation.  I 
declined  to  alter  the  terms  of  which  notice  had  been  given 
to  the  men.  During  the  interview  Bright  asked  me 
whether  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  I should  be  unable  to 
get  men.  On  the  17th  November  I received  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  said  society,  to  which  letter  I replied 
on  the  19th.  On  the  24th  our  shop  was  picketed,  one  of 
the  pickets  being  a man  named  Matthews.  Onr  shop  has 
been  continually  picketed  from  that  date  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  continues  so.  Ham  and  Reed,  and  the 
peTsons  before  mentioned,  have  acted  as  pickets,  as  also 
Weiller  and  others,  whose  names  arc  unknown  to  me. 
The  said  system  of  picketing  consists  of  watching  our 
workshops,  and  the  persons  so  picketing  accost  all  persons 
coming  to  our  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  getting  work, 
and  these  persons  induce  them,  sometimes  by  offers  of 
money,  and  at  other  times  by  threats  and  intimidation,  to 
abstain  from  offering  themselves  to  our  firm  as  workmen. 
In  consequence  of  this  system  of  picketing,  I have  had 
considerable  dilficulty  in  obtaining  workmen. 

(8igned)  W.  Edgar  Graham.” 

Subseouently,  Richard  Reed  and  Henry  Ham 
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were  apprehended  and  brought  into  court ; and 
evidence  having  been  given  in  proof  of  the 
•information, 

Mr.  Knox  Baid  he  had  no  wish  to  do  anything 
oppressive  in  fixing  the  amount  of  bail.  All  he 
wanted  was  to  secure  the  prisoners’  future 
attendance. 

Mr.  E.  Lewis  (for  plaintiffs)  said  tho  prisoners 
would  find  no  difficulty  as  to  bail,  they  being 
put  in  motion  by  the  Cabinet-makers’  Society. 

Mr.  Knox  fixed  the  bail  at  1001.  for  each 
prisoner. 

Being  prepared  with  good  bail  the  prisoners 
were  released. 


SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 

With  reference  to  the  measure  upon  this 
subject  about  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament, 
a deputation  from  the  Birmingham  Town 
Council,  headed  by  the  mayor  and  town  clerk, 
waited,  on  the  11th  inst.,  upon  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  order  to  suggest 
several  amendments.  Amongst  others  were  the 
following  : — “ That  clauses  should  be  inserted  in 
the  new  Sanitary  Bill  enabling  corporations  and 
other  local  authorities  to  purchase  waterworks 
on  principles  of  valuation  to  be  fixed  by  the  Act 
or  by  the  Local  Government  Board ; that  for 
facilitating  the  formation  of  a Drainage  Com- 
mission, powers  to  promote  the  scheme,  and  to 
levy  rates  for  the  whole  of  the  watershed  area 
should  be  given  ; and  further,  that  there  should 
be  excluded  from  sewers  and  rivers  deleterious 
matters  arising  from  manufacturing  processes 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Government  report  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
mission.” In  reply,  the  President  said  that  all 
he  had  heard  should  have  his  best  consideration. 


THE  EXPLOSION  OF  KITCHEN  BOILERS. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Salford 
Borough  Council,  Councillor  W.  H.  Bailey  moved 
“That  the  Building  Committee  be  requested  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  taking  steps  to  prevent, 
by  legislation  if  necessary,  the  risk  of  explosions 
in  the  use  of  bath  or  kitchen  boilers,  or  of  the 
pipes  in  connexion  therewith.”  He  said  he 
had  given  notice  of  motion  on  this  matter  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  acoident  through  the 
explosion  of  a kitchen  boiler  in  Eccles  New- 
road,  by  which  a servant-girl  lost  her  life.  Ho 
exhibited  a model  of  the  kind  of  boiler  that  had 
exploded  in  Eccles  New-road,  and  said  it  was  a 
common  thing  at  the  present  time  to  fix  boilers 
upon  this  system.  The  water  was  drawn  into 
the  boiler  from  a cistern  above,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  damage  being  done  through  leakage  of 
the  pipes,  taps  were  placed  at  tho  top  of  the 
pipes,  so  that  when  that  was  turned  off  there 
was  no  means  of  escape  for  the  pressure  which 
was  generated  in  tho  water  below.  In  this  way 
many  explosions  had  been  caused,  and  he 
enumerated  many  instances  of  serious  accidents 
in  consequence  of  this  system.  A very  simple 
and  sure  preventive  of  these  accidents  would  be 
a safety-valve  for  the  escape  of  steam.  Mr. 
Fletcher,  the  chief  engineer  for  the  Boiler  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  examined  upon  this  matter,  and 
he  had  had  the  advice  of  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Engineers,  of  which  he  was  a member,  and 
they  had  expressed  very  great  surprise  that 
these  kinds  of  boilers  were  allowed  to  be 
fixed  by  the  authorities.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  deaths  of  50  persons 
within  the  last  few  years  might  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  application  of  a safety-valve  to 
kitchen  boilers. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


SUMMER  AND  WINTER  HOURS  FOR 
MASONS  AND  BRICKLAYERS. 

The  Bishop  Auckland  bricklayers  and  masons 
have  withdx-awn  from  work,  owing  to  a dispute 
that  has  arisen  between  them  and  their  masters, 
and  the  cause  appears  to  be  that  in  winter  time 
the  men  work  from  daylight  to  dark.  On  Monday 
week  they  commenced  to  work  the  usual  hours 
for  the  summer  months. 

It  had  formerly  been  the  custom  for  the  men 
to  be  paid  3s.  a week  more  for  summer  than  for 
winter  work,  the  wages  being  33s.  a week  for  the 
shorter  hours  and  36s.  for  the  longer  hours.  The 
masters  now  refuse  to  pay  more  for  summer  than 
for  winter  work. 

A number  of  the  hands  are  migrating  for  the 
south  and  other  parts,  where  trade  is  very  brisk, 
although  in  Bishop  Auckland  business  in  the 
building  line  is  far  from  being  slack  at  present. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Feb.  20,  1875. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  FOUL  WELLS. 

“There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  Sun.” 

Ecclesiastes  i.  9. 

Apropos  to  Hayward  Tyler  & Co.’s  air  force- 
pumps,  whose  obvious  usefulness  was  alluded  to 
in  the  Builder,  the  thought  occurs  how  sur- 
prisingly long  it  takes  mankind  to  adopt  the 
most  simple  remedies  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health  or  life.  The  apparatus  in  question 
is  in  nowise  a novel  one  in  principle,  though  it  is 
none  the  less  useful  on  that  account.  Whether 
there  is  anything  new  under  the  Bun,  certain 
critics  have  doubted,  and  to  our  knowledge  there 
is  one  clever  living  and  well-read  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  who  knows  Greek  and 
Hebrew  as  well  as  his  mother  tongue,  who  has 
proved  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to  that  of 
other  people,  too,  that  all  our  great  modem  in- 
ventions are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Even 
before  a public  audience  in  this  kingdom,  some 
years  ago,  he  advanced  his  arguments  to  prove 
that  the  mariner’s  compass,  gas,  photography, 
telegraphy,  and  above  all  that  steam  locomotion, 
are  referred  to  in  the  Bible ; nay,  he  asserted 
that  an  actual  and  accurate  description  of  the 
steam  locomotive  is  in  the  Bible.  All,  however, 
is  a riddle, — an  absurd  riddle, — to  us  common 
mortals,  who  are  unable  to  unseal  the  sealed 
mystery  of  Daniel. 

But  to  the  question.  In  the  " Transactions  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,”  held  at 
Philadelphia,  vol.  iii.,  1793,  now  before  us,  we  find 
a paper  entitled  “An  Easy  and  Expeditious 
Method  of  Dissipating  the  Noxious  Vapour  com- 
monly found  in  Wells  and  other  Subterraneous 
Places,”  by  Ebenez9r  Robinson,  of  that  city. 
The  author  says,  “ I was  led  to  consider  how  I 
could  convey  a large  quantity  of  fresh  air  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  well ; supposing  that 
foul  air  would  necessarily  give  way  to  pure 
With  this  view  I procured  a pair  of  smith’s  bel- 
lows, fixed  in  a wooden  frame,  bo  as  to  work  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  the  forge.  This  apparatus 
being  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  well,  one  end  of 
a leathern  tube  (the  hose  of  a fire-engine)  wa9 
closely  adapted  to  the  nose  of  the  bellows,  and 
the  other  end  was  thrown  into  the  well,  reaching 
within  1 ft.  of  the  bottom.  At  thiB  time  the  well 
was  so  infected  that  a candle  would  not  burn  at 
a short  distance  from  the  top ; but  after  blowing 
with  my  bellows  only  half  an  hour,  the  candle 
burned  bright  at  the  bottom.  Then,  without  fur- 
ther difficulty,  I proceeded  in  the  work,  and 
finished  my  well.”  The  author  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  usefulness  of  his  invention  in  cleaning  vaults 
or  working  in  any  other  subterraneous  place 
subject  to  damp.  Whether  Ebenezer  Robinson 
was  from  the  mother  country  or  a native-born 
American  we  do  not  know,  but  in  the  absence  of 
Scriptural  proof,  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  a 
smith’s  bellows  for  ventilating  foul  wells  must 
be  accorded  to  the  Philadelphian  well-sinker. 

C.  H. 


of  statuary  marble  in  relief  on  it.  The  work 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Macdonald  & Field, 
of  Aberdeen'  and  London,  and  the  enamels  by 
Messrs.  Powell,  of  London. 

Bust  to  the  Late  Mr.  Euing. — A meeting, 
convened  by  the  directors  of  the  Sailors’  Home, 
Glasgow,  was  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  to  witness 
the  unveiling  of  a bust  to  the  late  Mr.  William 
Euing,  a gentleman  who  gave  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  Home. 

Jersey. — The  inhabitants  of  Jersey  have  raised 
upwards  of  1001.  to  defray  the  cost  of  a monu- 
ment to  the  emigrants  who  left  the  island  and 
embarked  on  the  Cospatrick. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Monument  to  the  late  Mr.  Kvrtley. — After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Kirtley,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  locomotive  and  carriage  departments  of  the 
Midland  Railway  Company  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  there  was  a general  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  worked  under  him  to  erect  a 
monument  on  his  grave  in  testimony  of  their 
affectionate  remembrance  of  him.  A committee 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
object.  From  a large  number,  and  a great 
variety  of  designs  for  the  monument,  which 
were  submitted,  two,  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Macdonald 
Field  & Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  were  seleoted,  and  so 
combined  that  the  best  parts  of  each  appear  in 
the  one  adopted  and  erected  in  the  Derby  Old 
Cemetery,  Uttoxeter-road.  It  is  a gray  granite 
obelisk,  26  ft.  high.  The  base  is  octagonal,  but 
as  it  rises  it  assumes  the  form  of  a square 
column,  upon  the  polished  side  of  which  iB  the 
inscription.  The  makers  are  Messrs.  J.  & E. 
Wood,  builders,  of  Derby. 

Nynehead. — A monument  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  E.  A.  Sandford,  has  recently  been  placed 
in  the  family  monument  chamber,  which  has 
been  added  to  the  north  transept  of  the  parish 
church.  It  consists  of  an  altar  tomb  in  a 
recessed  arch  placed  under  the  north  gable  end 
The  arch  and  base  of  the  tomb  are  of  rose  Peter- 
head granite,  and  the  body  of  the  tomb  is  of 
grey  Aberdeen  granite,  dreeaed,  but  not  polished. 
The  slab  on  the  tomb  is  of  rose  granite,  moulded 
and  polished,  having  under  the  angles  columns 
of  green  Cornish  serpentine  with  alabaster  bases 
and  capitals.  The  back  of  the  arch  is  lined  with 
a slab  of  Egyptian  green  marble,  having  a cross 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cotebrook.  — The  chapel  of  St.  John  and 
the  Holy  Cross  has  been  consecrated.  It  is 
situated  without  the  boundary  of  the  hamlet  of 
Cotebrook  and  in  the  township  of  Utkinton,  and 
will  be  the  chapel-of-ease  to  the  parish  church  of 
Tarporley.  The  Bite,  which  with  the  adjoining 
yard,  is  about  a rood  in  extent,  was  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Haddington.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
1,8001.,  and  the  style  is  Early  English,  the 
exterior  very  plain.  The  masonry  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Holland,  of  Queen- 
street,  Chester,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  George 
Street,  of  London,  architect.  The  joinery  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Vernon  & Done, 
of  Tarporley ; and  the  plumbing  by  Mr.  John 
Utkinson,  of  the  same  place’.  The  exterior  walls 
are  built  of  Eddisbury  red  sandstone ; the  build- 
ing is  roofed  with  ordinary  red  tiles,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a square  turret,  with  a small  bell 
chamber.  Seating  accommodation  is  made  for 
nearly  200  worshippers  in  open  pews,  of  pitch 
pine.  The  floor  of  the  body  of  the  chapel  is 
paved  with  common  red  tiles,  while  that  of  the 
chancel  is  ornamented  with  Staffordshire  tes- 
aelated  tiles  of  neat  design.  The  vestry  is 
underneath  the  chancel,  and  is  gained  by  a de- 
scent of  steps  from  thc'chapel.  A font,  executed 
by  Mr.  Holland,  the  builder,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Street,  has  been  placed  near  the  entrance 
door. 

Hexthorpe. — During  the  last  few  years  there 
has  sprung  up  on  the  land  originally  dividing 
Doncaster  from  what  was  in  olden  times  known 
as  Hexthorpe,  a number  of  habitations,  chiefly 
occupied  by  persons  engaged  at  the  Plant,  on 
the  railway,  and  numerous  works  at  what  may 
now  not  inaptly  be  designated  New  Hexthorpe. 
Until  within  the  past  few  months  these  people 
have  had  no  Episcopal  fabric  wherein  to  worship, 
without  either  going  to  the  district  churoh  of 
St.  James  at  Doncaster,  or  to  the  distant  fabric 
at  Balby.  The  Rev.  J.  Campion,  in  whose  paro- 
chial districts  these  new  erections  are  included, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  providing  a place  of  wor- 
ship for  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
parish,  which  might  also  be  used  as  a school  on 
week-days,  mooted  the  subject  to  his  friends, 
and  offerswere  at  once  made  to  help  forward  the 
work.  A communication  was  received  from  the 
Education  Department  intimating  that  additional 
school  accommodation  must  be  provided  for  130 
children.  A site  was  accordingly  selected  near  the 
newly-erected  maltkilns,  and  the  erection  of  the 
building  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Athron. 
In  the  meantime,  the  plans  of  the  projected 
school  were  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  first  stone  of  the  fabric  was  laid  by  the 
vicar  on  the  31st  of  August  last,  and  it  has  now 
been  opened  for  public  "worship.  The  building, 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  Gothic  style, 
measures  51  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide ; is  12  ft. 
high  to  the  eaves,  and  has  been  constructed  to 
accommodate  150  hearers.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings;  is  lighted  by  eight  lancet 
windows,  roofed  with  slate,  and  entered  by  two 
doors.  When  used  as  a school  the  interior  will 
be  divided  by  a movable  screen,  and  the  room  is 
fitted  up  with  reversible  desks.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  has  been  about  7001. 

Horton. — Notwithstanding  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  It.  G.  Foot,  the  restoration  of  the  chancel 
of  Horton  Church  will  be  completed  as  originally 
intended.  The  cost,  it  is  estimated,  will  be 
about  5001.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
R.  Brandon,  architect,  of  Clement’s-inn-square, 
London ; and  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Harley,  of  Slough.  The  church 
deserves  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
body  of  the  mother  of  Milton  is  buried  in  the 
chancel. 

Alton  Pancras.  — Last  month,  the  parish 
church  of  Alton  Pancras,  ten  miles  from  Dor- 
chester, was  reopened  after  restoration.  A new 


burial-ground  was  also  consecrated.  The  tower  ig 
a plain  structure,  with  an  Early  English  window. 
The  tower  arch  is  of  the  same  stylo.  The  nave 
has  flat-headed  windows  with  cusped  lights,  appa- 
rently of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  chancel 
arch  was  of  the  rudest  Norman  type,  with  a 
“ squint  ” or  hagioscope  in  the  wall  on  each  side. 

In  the  north  and  south  walls  were  a single  lancet 
window ; in  the  south  a two-light  Decorated 
window  was  discovered  to  have  been  walled  up. 
The  church  was  built  of  some  kind  of  local 
stone,  with  Ham-hill  dressings.  It  had  become 
exceedingly  dilapidated,  and  might  be  said  to 
have  “ nodded  to  its  fall,”  when  measures  were 
taken  for  its  renovation.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  take  it  down  entirely,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  but  wherever  possible  the  original 
features  have  been  preserved.  The  work  was 
commenced  on  March  26th  last  year.  The  nave 
has  been  rebuilt  on  the  original  plan.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  old  chancel  arch  was  so  defective 
that  all  attempts  at  preservation  were  hopeless  ; 
and  it  is  replaced  by  another  of  the  Early  English 
period.  At  the  east  end  a triple  lancet  window 
has  been  inserted  and  filled  with  stained  glass, 
the  centre  light  being  the  figure  of  the  Saviour. 
This  was  supplied  by  Lavers  & Barraud.  In  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  the  single-light  lancet 
window  has  been  renewed,  and  in  the  south 
the  corresponding  window  has  been  replaced,  and 
the  ancient  Decorated  window  has  been  opened 
and  utilised.  A new  vestry  has  been  added  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  north  porch 
has  also  received  a new  arch,  of  the  Early 
English  character.  In  the  doorway  from  the 
porch  to  the  church  there  are  still  some  remains 
of  the  original  Norman  church.  In  place  of  the 
old  flat  roof  an  open  stained  deal  roof  has  been 
constructed,  supported  by  carved  Ham-hill  stone 
corbelB.  The  exterior  of  the  church  is  covered 
with  plain  tiles.  The  seats  throughout  are  open, 
those  in  the  nave  being  of  pitch-pine,  and  in  the 
chancel  of  oak.  The  altar-rail  is  of  oak,  sup- 
ported on  iron  standards.  The  ancient  oak 
pulpit  has  been  placed  on  a Bath  stone  base, 
with  a red  Mansfield  shaft.  The  chancel  has 
received  an  open-boarded  roof,  and  is  paved  with 
Minton  tiles  ; the  nave  is  paved  with  tiles  from 
the  Poole  Pottery.  The  tower  has  been  newly 
floored,  the  four  bells  re-hung,  and  a flat  lead 
roof  put  in.  A new  heating  apparatus,  on  Por- 
ritt’s  system,  has  been  placed  in  the  church. 
The  length  of  the  nave  inside  is  47  ft.,  and  the 
width,  21  ft. ; the  chancel  is  20  ft.  long,  and  15  ft. 
wide ; the  new  vestry  12  ft.  by  7 ft.,  and  the 
porch  inside,  8^  ft.  by  8 ft.  The  whole  work  of 
church  and  ohurchyard  has  cost  rather  over 
1,3001.  The  architects  were, — for  the  chancel, 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  London,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  building,  Mr.  G.  R.  Criokmay,  of  Weymouth. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J. 
Wellspring,  of  Dorchester. 

Oressenhall. — Several  improvements  havebeen 
made  in  the  parish  church.  The  old  gallery  has 
been  taken  away,  and  the  font,  which  formerly 
stood  in  a pew,  has  been  removed  to  a more 
suitable  position  under  the  west  window.  New 
seats  have  been  erected  at  the  west  end  to  ac- 
commodate the  late  occupants  of  the  gallery. 
In  the  chancel  one  new  window  has  been  put  in, 
and  the  others  have  been  restored,  and  the 
whole  re-glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  The  old 
square  pew  belonging  to  the  rector  has  been 
removed,  and  two  modern  ones  erected  in  its 
place.  Seats  have  been  provided  for  the 
choir.  A stained-glass  window  has  also  been 
put  in  the  west  end. 

Shanklin.  — The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
memorial-stone  of  a new  church  took  place  here 
on  the  25th  ult.  The  church  is  to  be  built  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck,  architect,  of  London, 
the  edifice  being  estimated  to  seat  about  600 
worshippers.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  it 
is  intended  to  leave  out  the  Bide  aisles,  and  to 
provide  accommodation  for  350  persons. 

Saxby. — The  re-opening  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Saxby,  after  extensive  restoration,  took  place 
on  the  21st.  ult  The  work  has  cost  some 
700Z.  The  restoration  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  archi- 
tect,  Leicester ; the  building  contract  being 
taken  by  Mr.  G-  Firn,  aud  the  carpentering  by 
Mr.  Foister,  both  of  Leicester.  The  tiling  has 
been  done  by  the  Coalville  Tile  Company ; aud 
the  furnishing  of  the  churoh  by  Messrs.  Jones 
& Willis,  of  London. 

Budbrooke  ( near  Warwick). — The  old  parish 
church  (St.  Michael’s),  which  dates  from 
Norman  times,  has  been  reopened,  after  restora- 
, tion.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
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tnries  numerous  alterations  were  made.  The 
church  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed  during 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  the  exception  of 
having,  probably  about  this  time,  a new  roof  of 
oak  erected  over  the  nave.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  east  gable  was  rebuilt  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  The  subsequent  alterations 
have,  however,  been  distinguished  by  their  want 
of  taste,  as  well  as  by  their  Renaissance  cha- 
racter. The  works  now  completed  and  embodied 
with  the  church  in  its  restored  and  improved 
state  are, — restoration  and  repointing  of  the 
walls  generally,  and  replastering  inside ; re- 
moval of  the  old  box-pews  and  flooring,  and 
substitution  of  new  stained  and  varnished  open 
benches,  and  choir-seats  of  pitch-pine  in  the 
chancel;  tho  raising  of  the  low  chancel-arch, 
the  old  voussoirs  or  arch-stones  being  refixed  at 
higher  level,  and  the  jambs  made  good  ; settle- 
ments and  flaws  restored ; the  chancel-floor 
raised  two  steps  above  the  nave ; encaustic  tile 
floor  laid  to  chancel  and  sanctuary  ; new  gables  to 
transepts,  to  correspond  with  tho  old  roof-lines ; 
three  lancet  windows,  with  cusped  and  moulded 
heads,  and  drip-mouldings  being  inserted  in  each 
gable;  removal  of  the  gallery,  and  restoration 
of  the  tower-arch ; the  tower-door  blocked  up, 
and  the  window  restored,  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  tower  converted  into  a baptistery.  The 
timbers  of  the  old  roof  were  so  much  decayed 
that  a plain  open  collar-roof  has  been  erected  in 
lieu  thereof,  plastered  and  coloured  between  the 
rafters.  The  old  roof  over  the  chancel  has  been 
removed,  and  has  given  place  to  a roof  of  the 
same  style  as  the  chancel,  of  pitch-pine.  The 
transepts  also  have  new  roofs,  and  all  the  new 
woodwork  throughout  i3  stained  of  a quiet  tint 
and  varnished.  There  is  accommodation  now 
for  183  persons.  The  amount  of  the  contract 
was  90/ l.  Tho  work  was  originally  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Mason,  builder,  of  Leamington,  but  was 
subsequently  carried  out  by  Mr.  Foster,  con- 
tractor,  of  the  same  place.  The  architect  is 
-Mr.  John  Cotton,  of  Birmingham. 


STATUES  IN'  CRETE. 

The  monks  of  a convent  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  and  once  celebrated 
town  of  Aptera  have  made  an  interesting 
trouvaille.  It  consists  of  two  life-size  statues, 
representing  females  draped  after  the  grace- 
ful  manner  of  the  ladies  who  moved  in 
fashionable  society  three  thousand  years  a^o. 
The.  Levant  Herald  says, — The  question  as  to 
the  identity  of  these  statues  has  raised  a lively 
controversy  amongst  local  archmologists.  A 
barely  legible  iEScription  on  the  pedestal  of  one 
of  the  statues  has  inspired  some  wiseacre  with 
the  idea  that  they  represent  a daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius.  The  supposition  is  highly 
improbable,  for  tbe  inscription  is  so  clumsily  cut 
as  to  present  a rude  contrast  with  the  exquisite 
chiselling  of  the  figures  themselves.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  inscription  was  made  by  an  in- 
experienced hand  at  a comparatively  recent 
epoch.  Tho  statues  are  now  on  view  at  tho 
conak,  and  they  daily  attract  crowds.  They 
will  be  sent  at  an  early  opportunity  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  learned  director  of  the  Stam- 
boul  Museum  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  settling 
the  question  of  their  origin  and  identity.  ° 


TEE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
LIVERPOOL. 

TnE  Liverpool  Corporation  have  just  had 
under  discussion  the  question  of  improving  the 
courts  and  dwellings  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town,  which,  now  that  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment  on  the  subject  has  been  introduced,  is 
invested  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
question  came  before  the  council  on  a motion 
proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  that  the  health  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  report  to  the  council 
upon  the  proceedings  which  had  been  taken 
under  the  Liverpool  Sanitary  Act  of  1S64,  for 
the  improvement  of  courts,  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended ; and  also  whether  they  considered  it 
advisable  that  any  and  what  further  improve- 
ments should  be  undertaken,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  and  the  amount  available  for 
the  purpose.  Referring  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
recent  Sanitary  Conference  in  Birmingham 
where  it  was  proved  that  Liverpool  was  the  most 
unhealthy  of  all  the  large  towns,  Mr.  Balfour 
said  he  admitted  that  the  health  committee  had 
done  a great  deal  of  hard  work,  and  had  sue 
ceeded  in  removing  many  of  the  evils  which4 


existed  ; but  in  the  face  of  the  fact  elicited  at  the 
Sanitary  Conference,  ho  thought  that  the  com- 
mittee might  go  further  than  they  had  yet  done  in 
dealing  with  uninhabitable  houses.  He  strongly 
urged  the  great  necessity  there  was  for  im- 
proving the  dwellings  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town,  with  the  view  of  decreasing  the  very  high 
death-rate  which  at  present  prevailed  in  Liver- 
pool. 

Mr.  Forwood,  another  member  of  the  council, 
followed  on  the  same  side,  fully  corroborating 
the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Balfour.  There 
was  no  question,  he  observed,  that  the  death-rate 
in  Liverpool  was  very  largely,  if  not  altogether, 
due  to  the  over-crowding  of  dwelling-houses, 
and  the  over-crowding  of  tenements  on  the  area 
of  the  land,  there  being  over  1,000  inhabitants 
to  the  acre  in  some  parts  of  the  town.  Under 
the  Sanitary  Act  of  1864  for  the  improvement 
of  courts,  the  Health  Committee  had  impi’oved 
400,  but  placing  that  against  tho  3,000  courts 
there  were  in  the  town,  the  council  must  at  once 
see  that  what  they  were  doing  was  very  small 
compared  with  the  amount  of  work  that  was  to 
be  done.  Out  of  these  3,000  courts  he  found 
that  1,750  had  an  entrance  not  4 ft.  wide, 
1,150  had  entrances  through  tunnelled  passages, 
and  2,890  had  the  houses  built  back  to  back,  so 
that  practically  there  was  no  free  ventilation. 
Nothing  would  cure  the  evil  of  overcrowding 
except  they  carried  out  a scheme  such  as  that 
adopted  in  Glasgow.  They  had  spent  in  Liver- 
pool, under  the  Act  of  1864,  no  less  than  87,000?. 
for  improving  400  courts.  That  money  had  been 
spent  on  private  property,  and  had  no  doubt  in- 
creased private  rentals.'  By  improving  these 
courts  property  had  become  of  greater  value  to 
the  landlords,  so  that  the  council  had  been 
compelled,  instead  of  paying  100?.  for  a 
house,  the  former  value  of  court  houses, 
to  pay  as  much  as  150Z.  Every  difficulty  had 
been  thrown  in  their  way  in  taking  down  houses 
in  courts.  Of  course  he  admitted  that  they  had 
largely  improved  the  health  of  tho  town,  still 
their  action  under  the  Act  of  1864  was  only  per- 
petuating the  evil  of  an  inferior  class  of  dwellings 
existing  in  the  town,  because  it  was  a sort  of 
patchwork  improvement.  Adverting  to  the  Go- 
vernment Bill  now  before  Parliament,  ho  sug- 
gested that  a deputation  should  go  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  urge  upon  the  Government  to  insert 
in  the  Bill  not  only  such  provisions  as  would 
enable  municipalities  to  purchase  whole  blocks 
of  property,  and  demolish  buildings  unfit  for 
habitation,  but  also  giving  them  powers  to  erect 
new  dwellings.  There  was  another  point  which 
should  also  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  that  was  that  at  present  every 
individual  owner  could  call  for  an  arbitration, 
whereas  what  was  wanted  was  that  there  should 
be  one  tribunal  to  assess  the  value  of  the  whole 
instead  of  having  a number  of  arbitrations.  The 
enormous  amount  of  legal  expenses  under  the 
present  system  also  required  attention.  In 
carrying  out  of  the  Act  of  1864,  Mr.  Forwood 
stated  that  out  of  the  sum  of  87,000?.  expended, 
8,500?.  had  gone  to  the  lawyers  and  the  valuers! 

He  considered  it  desirable  to  have  a clause  in- 
serted  in  the  Bill  by  which  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  legal  conveyances  of  the  property 
purchased  from  the  owners  to  the  corporations. 

Dr.  Taylor,  the  chairman  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, and  a medical  man  in  largo  practice, 
made  some  practical  remarks  on  the  subject 
worthy  of  attention.  He  said  that  under  the 
Act  of  1858,  which  was  only  adopted  by  the 
council  in  1864,  persons  had  power  to  extend 
their  dwelling-houses  over  land  adjoining  to 
them,  and  even  to  erect  workshops,  stables,  or 
buildings  of  any  description  whatever.  So  that 
the  owner  of  a house  contiguous  to  a crowded 
court  might  enlarge  his  premises  by  building 
workshops  or  warehouses  on  the  adjoining  land, 
and  thus  block  up  the  ventilation  of  the°neigh! 
bourhood.  Yet  because  his  house  was  built  and 
the  land  acquired  before  the  council  adopted  the 
Act,  he  had  power  to  do  this,  and  could  not  be 
prevented.  So  that  when  Dr.  Trench  (the 
medical  officer, "of  health)  called  on  the  Corpora- 
tion 'to  expend  a certain  amount  of  money  in 
improving  and  ventilating  courts,  tho  owners  of 
property  at  the  same  time  were  submitting  plans 
to  the  Health  Committee  to  build  up  the  back 
parts  of  their  houses,  or  to  erect  warehouses. 
These  people  were,  in  fact,  doing  the  very  same 
thing  which  the  committee  was  trying  to  undo. 

Now  this  was  a matter  which  ought  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Government  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Bill  whioh  was  now  before  Par- 
liament. He  suggested  that  the  Government 
Improved  Dwellings  Act  should  contain  powers 


for  an  extension  of  the  present  Act,  and  also 
powers  to  prevent  people  from  building  on 
the  land  adjoining  their  houses,  which  now  acted 
so  prejudicially  against  the  health  of  the  poor 
persons  living  in  courts  already  too  overcrowded. 

The  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Balfour  was 
adopted,  as  also  a further  motion  by  Mr.  For- 
wood, to  the  effect  that  if  necessary  a deputa- 
tion from  the  Council  wait  upon  the  Homo 
Secretary  and  the  Local  Government  Board, 
with  the  view  of  increased  powers  being  given 
to  municipal  authorities  for  the  acquisition  and 
demolition  of  buildings. 


DAVIS’S  SAFETY  APPARATUS  FOR 
LIFTS. 

E\  ery  now  and  then  the  suspending  rope  or 
chain  of  a lift  breaks,  damage  is  done,  sometimes 
life  is  destroyed,  and  so  the  more  general  intro- 
duction of  a very  useful  arrangement  is  retarded. 
If  when  a chain  so  breaks  a wedge  were  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lift,  flush  with  one  of  the 
guides,  the  descent  would  at  once  be  stopped. 
The  provision  of  wedges  ready  for  use,  and  so 
hung  as  not  to  come  into  use  until  needed,  is 
the  sum  and  substance  of  Mr.  Davis’s  invention,, 
which,  simple  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  an  ex- 
cellent one.  The  wedge  with  iron  teeth  is  sus- 
pended independently  of  tho  lift  or  hoist  by  a. 
cord  working  in  connexion  with  the  gearing.  The 
cord  of  the  wedge  is  passed  over  a pulley  at  the 
top  of  the  guides,  and  is  then  attached  to  tho 
balance-weight.  We  have  great  pleasure  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  Mr.  Davis’s  apparatus.  It  pro- 
mises well. 


THE  BIRD  SHOW  AT  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

The  feathered  songsters  demand  a word  in 
their  favour  at  our  hands,  and  we  willingly 
give  it  them.  The  twelfth  annual  show,  compris- 
ing some  fifteen  hundred  entries,— and  we  should 
think  even  a greater  number  of  birds,— is  the 
finest  probably  ever  held  in  Paxton’s  Palace  or 
elsewhere.  Admirable  facilities  exist  here  for 
exhibitions  of  this  sort,— in  a house  within  a 
house,  as  it  were.  The  immensity  of  the  Palace 
is  set  off  by  the  large  marquee  erected  for  hold- 
ing the  cages  of  the  feathered  tribe  near  to  the 
central  transept.  The  canvas  structure,  al- 
though dwarfed  by  its  surroundings,  is  really  of 
very  respectable  dimensions,  and  besides  its  four 
parallel  rows  of  imprisoned  birds,  contained  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  probably  not  fewer  than  one 
thousand  pleased  admirers  of  their  beauties  of 
plumage  and  song.  Tho  canaries,  of  course,  are 
the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  are  pre- 
sent in  all  the  gradations  of  shade  from  deep 
orange  to  nearly  white : from  the  cinnamon  to 
light-yellow,  speokled  and  variegated,  even  and 
uneven  marked,  crested  and  spangled,  lizards 
and  broken  caps,  jonques  and  buffs,  Scottish 
dons  and  Lancashire  coppies,  green  canaries  and 
wild  canaries,  and  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
of  all,  “a  talking  canary, ’’^which  is  said  to  possess 
the  remarkable  powers  of  imitating  the  human 
voice  clearly  and  with  distinctness.  So  many 
indeed  are  the  varieties  that  fully  thirty  classes 
are  registered  to  include  them  all.  Amongst  the 
other  birds  collected  from  every  clime  may  bo 
seen  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The  dresses 
and  attire  of  the  ladies,  who  are  busily  scanning 
the  caged  inmates,  look  positively  dull  viewed 
beside  the  brilliant  scarlet  coat  of  the  parrot  or 
the  varied  hues  of  the  Australian  or  Weiner  col- 
lection. 

As  we  plead  week  by  week  for  ventilation  for 
some  portion  of  mankind,  so  we  now  ask  on  be- 
half of  the  ornithological  inhabitants  for  more 
air.  The  point  we  refer  to,  although  too  late  to 
be  of  service  to  the  present  show,  may  be  useful 
in  other  exhibitions,  as  the  defect  has  been  ob- 
served elsewhere,  and  really  deserves  atten- 
tion as  affecting  the  comfort  and  health  of  these 
merry  little  caged  fellows,  which,  of  course  are 
not  free  to  help  themselves. 

As  the  Palace  officials  state,  means  are  adopted 
for  preserving  an  equable  temperature  and  ex- 
cluding drafts  within  the  precincts  of  the  show, 
and  hence  one  of  the  objects  of  the  awning.  The 
erection  is  partially  open  at  each  end,  whilst  the 
normal  temperature  is  raised  by  artificial  means, 
largely  accelerated  by  the  crowd  of  visitors  pre- 
sent. No  care  seemed  to  us  to  be  taken  to 
draw  off  the  air  and  renew  it;  it  may  have  been, 
that  dependence  was  placed  on  the  porosity  of 
the  oanvas  for  the  air  to  rise  through,  and  so 
openings  were  not  left  in  the  roof.  Be  this  as 
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it  may,  we  found  the  atmosphere  stagnant  and 
oppressive,  even  with  a short  sojourn.  Ladies 
were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  cooler  and 
fresher  air  of  the  transept,  overcome  with  lan- 
gour.  We  watched  many  a little  feathered  fel- 
low drooping  for  want  of  air.  Some  were  active 
enough,  and,  as  we  thought  almost  frantic  to 
escape  through  the  cage-bars,  yet  others  were 
past  this  stage,  and  with  difficulty  held  their 

PeThe  brilliant  effect  of  the  georgeous  plumes 
of  the  feathered  tribe  was  heightened  by  an 
effective  floral  display  in  the  centre  of  the  tent, 
consisting  of  many  tinted  hyacinths  and  primu- 
las, the  modest  lily  of  the  valley,  and  bright- 
foliaged  plants,  some  of  them  highly  odorous. 
At  this  point  the  want  of  ventilation  was  felt 
strongly,  and  the  air  Beemed  saturated  with  op- 
pression ; when  the  sweet-scented  blossoms  be- 
came mal-odorous,  and  the  little  twitterera,  we 
thought,  were  continuously  crying  out  for— More 
air ! More  air  ! We  repeat  the  cry  for  them. 


FEVER  HOSPITALS. 

gin  —Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  has  twice  applied  to  the  public 
■Dress 'in  favour  of  his  scheme  for  placing  the  fever  hospital 
in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Thames.  He  states,  fifty  years 
practice  in  his  profession,  and  a knowledge  of  sanitary 
matters,  warrant  his  conviction  that  this  is  the  most  de- 

91IFairlv' considered,  I believe  such  a selection  is  almost 
as  objectionable  as  it  would  be  possible  to  make  for  such 

3 Threading  essentials  in  the  consideration  of  a site  for 
3uch  a purpose  would  be  ample  space,  isolation,  and  free 
and  superabundant  water  supply.  hence  docs  he 
propose  to  derive  the  latter  ? Surely  not  from  the 
Thames,  charged  and  redolent  with  sewage  matter  ! Is 
the  air-and-water-tight  hull  of  a vessel  the  best  means  ol 
isolating  fever  cases  ? F.R.I.B.A. 
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printers  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Warden  of  the  Standards,  Mr.  H.  W.  Chisholm, 
on  the  proceedings  and  business  of  the  Standards 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  When  we 
remind  our  readers  that  the  Standards  deposited 
in  that  department  have  been  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  many  men  of  science,  including  Davies 
Gilbert,  Wollaston,  T.  Young,  Eater,  Baily,  Sir 
J.  Herschel,  Earl  of  Rosse,  Lord  Wrottesley, 
Sir  E.  Sabine,  and  lastly,  but  most  of  all,  W.H. 
Miller  and  the  present  Astronomer  Royal,  we 
need  scarcely  say  there  should  be  much  in  this 
Annual  Report  worthy  of  our  notice.  We  confine 
our  notice  here  to  that  part  of  the  business  of 
this  department  which  is  most  likely  to  interest 
our  readers,  without  referring  to  its  various 
official  or  State  duties.  One  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  department  appears  to  be  the  con- 
ducting of  comparisons  and  other  operations 
with  standards  of  length,  weight,  or  capacity,  in 
aid  of  scientific  researches  or  otherwise.  Chemists 
and  physicists  are  glad  to  rely  on  the  accuracy  of 
their  measures  or  weights,  as  compared  with  our 
own  or  foreign  standards,  and  to  be  assured  of 
the  constancy  of  the  units  employed  in  their  re- 
searches.  This  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Standard  Department  would  appear  therefore 
to  be  of  practical  use  to  those  whose  researches 
require  such  accuracy.  To  maintain  uniform 
the  weights  and  measures  of  our  laboratories  is 
not  only  aiding  individual  research,  but  facili- 
tating the  exchange  of  scientific  experience. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine  contains  an  article  on 
the  “ Geometry  of  Beauty.”  The  object  is  to 
show  that  everything  in  nature  is  geometrical, 
and  that  everything  that  is  beautiful  is  based  on 
geometrical  laws. 


The  New  Brownroyd  Reservoir,  Brad- 
ford.—The  new  reservoir  at  Brownroyd,  which 
has  been  constructed  by  the  Corporation  of  Brad- 
ford, to  supersede  the  New  Miller’s  Dam,  upon 
the  Bite  of  which  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  are  constructing  their  sidings  for  the 
new  Brick-lane  Station,  was  formally  opened  on 
the  10th  inst.,  by  the  Mayor  of  Bradford.  The 
new  dam  is  situated  on  the  Bradford  Beck,  about 
200  yards  above  the  head  of  the  old  dam,  and 
has  been  formed  by  a strong  embankment  which 
has  been  thrown  across  the  valley.  Its  capacity 
is  10  000,000  gallons,  and  the  area  of  water, 
when  filled,  3 acres  3 roods.  The  maximum 
depth  of  water  is  12  ft.,  and  the  minimum  10  ft., 
the  hanks  being  very  steep.  The  reservoir  has 
been  designed  by,  and  the  works  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of,  Mr.  Gott ; the  plans 
and  drawings  having  been  made  in  the  borough 
surveyor’s  office. 

Proposed  University  for  Ladies.— Mr. 

Holloway  will  find  the  money  for  erecting  the 
proposed  university.  As  regards  the  building, 
for  which  a site  has  been  secured  at  Egham,  at 
a cost  of  25,0001.,  he  says  the  plans  are  pre- 
pared. It  is  intended  that  the  building  shall  be 
in  the  style  of  the  French  Renaissance,  and 
whatever  is  necessary  to  complete  it  will  bo 
forthcoming  ; in  fact,  he  has  set  apart  a quarter 
of  a million  for  the  purpose  : if  more  is  wanted 
he  will  give  it.  On  its  completion  he  proposes 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  nation,  to  which  he  will 
also  leave  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  objects 
for  which  the  college  was  intended. 


ARTIFICIAL  SKATING  GROUND. 

Sib,— Permit  me  to  ask,  through  your  correspondents’ 
•column,  if  some  of  them  can  say,  from  experience,  what 
material  had  best  be  used  for  forming  the  sound  and  even 
surface,  and  also  the  substructure,  for  an  artificial  skating 
ground  ? The  artificial  skates  will  be  of  the  usual  kind, 
with  rollers ; and  the  floor  will  he  in  a garden  in  the  open 
air  and  exposed  to  heat  and  frost.  Any  information 
respecting  the  above  will  be  thankfully  received^^ 

gflohs  Ucctibttr. 

Pocket  Calculations  for  the  Use  of  Timber  Mer- 
chants, Builders,  Contractors,  Sfc.  By  W. 
Hichardson.  London  : Kelly  & Co.,  Great 
Queen-Bfcre&t.  1875. 

We  have  here  in  a handy  form  for  pocket  use 
various  tables  essential,  bo  long  as  wood  is  Bold 
by  different  standards,  to  builders  and  all  trades 
dealing  in  timber.  A great  amount  of  informa- 
tion appears  to  be  compressed  into  a small  com- 
pass. The  little  volume  contains  also  a catalogue 
of  the  distinguishing  brands  of  deals,  battens, 
and  flooring  boards,  by  referring  to  which  the 
-quality  for  which  any  particular  parcel  was  im- 
ported can  be  ascertained. 


Cstelliuuit. 


Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church.— This  venera. 
ble  pile  having  for  Borne  time  been  in  a dilapidated 
condition,  steps  have  been  taken  to  restore  it,  and 
a committee,  with  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Lechmere  as 
chairman,  have  undertaken  the  responsibilities 
attaching  to  the  work.  Up  to  the  present  time 
a sum  of  2,4001.  has  been  secured  as  a commence- 
ment, and  the  committee,  having  consulted  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  have  decided  upon  beginning  at 
once  the  more  necessary  work, — 1,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  choir  as  far  as  and  including  the 
eastern  arch  of  the  tower ; 2,  the  four  eastern 
bays  of  the  nave  ; 3,  the  tower,  with  its  northern, . 
southern,  and  western  arches ; 4,  the  stalls  and 
the  other  fittings  of  the  choir ; and,  5,  the  board- 
ing off  a portion  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  pro- 
viding temporary  fittings  for  holding  divine 
service  during  the  progress  of  the  first  part  of 
the  work.  A faculty  has  been  obtained,  and 
the  works  are  commenced  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Collins  & Cullis. 


The  Holborn  Station  Hotel.— Mr.  Forbes, 
the  Chairman  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Company,  at  the  meeting  on 
the  11th  inst.,  stated  that  the  Holborn  Hotel 
was  in  course  of  construction,  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Webster,  the  well-known  contractor,  having  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  building  for  the 
lump  sum  of  70,0001.  On  its  completion  it  would 
be  immediately  occupied  and  opened  at  a rent 
which  would  pay  6 per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  in 
addition  to  which  the  company  would  receive 
10  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  the  business  of  the 
hotel  and  refreshment  departments  of  the 
station. 


VARIORUM. 

« Debrett  ” is  so  mnch  a household  word  that 
nothing  more  can  be  necessary  each  year  than  to 
announce  the  appearance  of  new  volumes  on 
which  the  same  amount  of  oareful  revision  as  of 
old  has  been  bestowed.  We  have  before  us  the 
new  issues  of  “ Debrett’s  Illustrated  Peerage,  and 
Titles  of  Courtesy  ” ; and  “ Debrett’s  Illustrated 
Baronetage,  with  Knightage,”  and  can  state 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  they  fully 

maintain  the  reputation  of  the  works. “ The 

City  of  London  Directory  for  1875  ” is  published 
by  Messrs.  W.  H.  & L.  Collingridge,  City  Press 
office.  We  willing  admit  with  the  proprietors 
that  it  presents  several  important  points  which 
are  worthy  of  note.  For  example,  in  the  Streets 
Directory  the  information  is  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  seen  at  a glance  on  which  side  and  in 
what  part  of  the  street  a house  is  situated,  to 
what  parish  it  belongs,  in  what  ward  it  is  situate, 
where  the  nearest  post-office  is  to  be  found,  and 
what  part  of  the  house  each  individual  oc- 
cupies. The  Alphabetical  Directory  furnishes 
not  only  the  names  of  the  firms,  but  of  each 
member  of  each  firm,  with  such  additional  par- 
ticulars as  have  been  deemed  of  interest.  We 
have  before  now  mentioned  with  praise  that  it 
contains  many  ourious  particulars  respecting  the 
Livery  Companies  and  their  charities,  and  has 
a good  coloured  map,  showing  the  boundaries  of 

the  wards  and  parishes. Nafoire  says, 

There  has  been  just  issued  by  the  Queen’s 


Inhabited  House  Duty.— A memorial  is 
now  in  course  of  signature  in  Southampton, 
headed  by  the  principal  bankers,  magistrates, 
and  chief  of  the  leading  firms.  The  memorial 
prays  for  the  reduction  of  the  impost  to  the 
ratable  instead  of  the  gross  value,  and  a reduc- 
tion to  Gd.  in  the  ponud  on  all  private  houses. 
The  reduction  to  6d.  in  the  pound  on  all  shops 
where  goods  are  exposed  for  sale  took  place  in 
1869,  and  then  public-houses,  inns,  and  coffee- 
houses did  not  come  under  that  Aot ; another 
alteration  was  made  in  1871,  and  they  are  now 
only  6d.  in  the  pound,  thus  only  leaving  private 
houses  now  subject  to  the  full  tax.  This  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction.  And  yet  there  are 
some  advocates  for  increasing  the  tax  on  houses 
as  a substitute  for  the  inoome-tax ! In  the  face 
of  the  present  desire  for  better  houses  for  the 
working  classes,  another  tax  would  seem  to  add 
further  obstacles  to  progress  in  the  sanitary 
improvement  now  demanded. 

■Water  Supply  for  Skelmersdale.— At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Skelmersdale  Local  Board, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Goodison,  of  Liverpool,  produced  plans, 
showing  the  water  tower,  engineer’s  house,  and 
the  line  of  mains  proposed  to  be  built  and  laid 
down,  and  submitted  an  estimate  of  the  cost, 
amounting  to  15,6331.  2s.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  plans  should  be  left  for  a few  days,  in  order 
that  the  members  might  inspect  them  at  their 
leisure  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Mr.  Goodison  also  laid  before  the 
board  plans  of  the  proposed  offices,  assembly, 
room,  ante-room  for  library  or  other  purposes, 
surveyor’s  residence,  and  buildings  for  police 
I purposes. 


The  New  Park,  Swansea. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Town  Council  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  liberal 
offer  of  Mr.  John  Dillwyn  Llewelyn  of  forty 
acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  a people  s park 
for  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to.  Mr.  Llewelyn  is  stated  to 
I have  offered  1,000L  in  addition  for  forming  the 
necessary  approaches  thereto,  and  laying  out  the 
same,  besides  a large  number  of  shrubs,  plants, 
&c.  Mr.  Llewelyn  has  also  signified  his  intention 
of  "supplementing  his  donation  of  1,0001.  by  a 
second  1,0001.,  to  be  paid  during  the  second  year 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  by  the  Council. 

Cause  of  the  Lewes  Epidemic.— An  ela- 
borate report  on  the  recent  epidemic  at  Lewes 
has  been  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
by  Dr.  Thorne,  the  official  inspector.  He  as- 
cribes the  origin  of  the  disease  chiefly  to  the 
direct  connexion  of  the  water-mains  with  closet- 
pans  from  which  foul  air  ascended  the  pipes 
when  they  were  empty.  In  other  cases  he  dis- 
covered water-pipes  carried  through  sewers,  one 
of  them  having  a hole  in  it  at  the  intersection. 
The  local  water  company  is  said  to  have  arranged 
for  giving  a constant  high  pressure  supply. 


A Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Appa- 
ratus.— A meeting  was  held  at  South  Kensing- 
ton on  Saturday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ion the  advisability  of  bringing  together  a 
Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus.  It  was 
generally  understood  that  the  main  objects  of 
the  exhibition  would  be  to  show  modern  apparatus 
for  teaching  and  for  researoh ; the  applications 
of  science  to  industry ; and  such  apparatus  as  is 
historically  interesting  from  the  occasions  in 
which,  or  the  persons  by  whom,  it  had  been 
employed.  The  exhibition  will  be  opened  at 
the  commencement  of  June. 

Burnham.  — At  the  meeting  of  Burnham 
Overy  School  Board,  on  Friday,  the  12th  inst., 
the  clerk  said  he  had  eleven  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  projected  school  buildings,  which 
were  examined  by  the  Board.  Mr.  Colman, 
architect,  was  in  attendance  to  explain  matters 
with  regard  to  construction,  and  it  was  ultimately 
resolved  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Spooner,  of  Fakenham,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Education  Department,  and  to  the  conditions 
that  satisfactory  references  and  bondsmen  would 
be  given  and  required. 
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“Howard  Medal” — We  Lave  already  men. 
tioned  that  the  council  of  the  Statistical  Society 
have  selected  the  following  as  the  title  of  the 
essay  to  which  the  medal  will  be  awarded  in 
November,  1875 : — 

“ The  State  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  the  Rural 
Districts  of  England  with  special  regard  to  t he  Improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century ; and  their  Influence  on  the  Health 
and  Morals  of  the  Inmates." 

We  should  add  that  candidates  for  the 
Prize  will  be  expected  to  give  some  account  of 
John  Howard’s  cottage-building  at  Cardington, 
near  Bedford  ; and  will  be  allowed  to  illustrate, 
by  plans  and  elevations,  the  arrangements  which 
they  deem  best  adapted  to  preserve  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  poor — such  plans  not  to  fill 
more  than  two  pages  of  the  Society’s  Journal. 

Feoclr,  Cornwall. — Interest  was  manifested 
at  Feock,  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  laying  of  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Gilbert.  The  contract  price  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  is  2,2003.,  and  the  time  will  be  up  in 
March,  1876.  Towards  this  amount  we  hear  that 
a large  sum  has  been  promised,  Mr.  Davies  Gil- 
bert and  the  Rev.  T.  Phillpots,  late  vicar  of 
Feock,  being  large  subscribers.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn.  The  carpentry  work 
will  be  done  by  Mr.  Salmon,  of  Truro,  and 
the  masonry,  plastering,  and  slating  by  Messrs. 
Clemens,  of  Truro. 

Stoke  Newington  Green. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  12th 
inBt.,  the  Parks,  &c.,  Committee  submitted  a 
plan,  specification,  and  estimate,  amounting  to 
1,2083.,  for  the  laying  out,  planting,  and  fencing 
of  Stoke  Newington-green,  and  recommending 
that  the  same  bo  approved  ; that  the  committee 
be  authorised  to  invite  tenders,  and  have  the 
work  carried  out  forthwith  ; and  that  the  Ieling. 
ton  Vestry  be  informed  in  reply  to  their  letter  of 
the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Board.  After  some 
opposition  the  adoption  of  the  report  was 
carried. 

Alterations  to  St.  Pancras  Workhouse. — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Paucras  Guardians  on 
the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Bridgman,  architect,  sub- 
mitted reports  and  plans  of  the  proposed  altera- 
tions and  additions  to  the  workhouse,  to  meet 
.the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.  Mr.  Joseph  Salter  moved  that  the  plans 
lie  in  the  clerk’s  office  for  the  inspection  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  report  be  printed,  and  the 
subject  be  placed  on  the  agenda  for  that  day 
fortuight,  which,  after  some  opposition  from 
Mr.  Watkins,  was  carried. 

Manchester  Waterworks. — The  Journal 
of  Qaslighling  says : — The  loss  on  the  Manchester 
Waterworks  during  the  past  year  appears  to 
have  been  10,0083.,  and  the  estimated  deficiency 
for  the  present  year  is  set  down  at  3,0843. 
While  admiring  the  public  spirit  which  makes 
Manchester  submit  to  these  losses,  we  can  only 
once  again  protest  that  the  deficiencies  ought 
not  to  be  made  good  out  of  gas  profits.  The 
public  water-rate  should  be  5d.  instead  of  3d., 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  waterworks  would 
thon  pay  their  expenses. 

Wooden  Pavement  in  Parliament-street. 

Tho  Westminster  Board  of  Works,  at  their  meet- 
iDg,  on  the  12th  inst.,  had  under  their  considera- 
tion  the  question  of  the  roadway  in  Parliament- 
street.  The  present  macadam  road,  in  spite  of 
the  enormous  cost  for  repairs  and  cleansing,  is 
the  subject  of  continued  complaints.  The  Board 
have  now  decided  on  the  adoption  of  wood  pave- 
ment, providing  they  can  obtain  from  the 
Government  any  intimation  as  to  the  widening 
of  the  remaining  narrow  part  of  the  street. 

The  Drainage  of  Cheshire  Towns.— For 
some  time  past  Mr.  M’Kenzie,  the  surveyor  to 
the  Altrincham  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  has 
been  engaged  in  preparing  plans  for  three  suburbs 
of  Manchester.  The  plans  are  now  completed 
and  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Loudon.  At’  the 
meeting  of  the  Altrincham  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority  last  week,  in  reply  to  a question, 
the  Chairman  (the  Rev.  T.  Brierley)  said  that 
34,0003.  might  do  for  the  drainage  of  these  three 
townships. 

Demolition  of  the  Colosseum.— It  is  said 
that  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  bought 
by  Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  of  Upper  George-street, 
is  to  bo  converted  into  a terrace  of  mansions. 
The  building  was  originally  planned  by  Mr. 
Horner,  the  land  surveyor,  and  erected  by 
Messrs.  Peto  & Grissell,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  DecimuB  Burton. 


The  Museum  of  Patents. — In  the  Com- 
mons on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Mundella  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  whether  he  was 
able  to  inform  the  House  of  the  decision  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the 
Museum  of  Patents  and  Inventions.  Lord  H. 
Lennox  said  the  Government  had  decided  upon 
providing  a suitable  site  at  South  Kensington. 
The  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  accommoda- 
tion he  should  mention  to  the  House  when  he 
proposed  the  vote. 


A Masonic  Hall. — On  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  11th  inst.,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Masonic  Hall  at  Bridlington  Quay  was  laid  with 
due  formality  by  the  Worshipful  Brother,  Mr. 
T.  P.  Bell,  M.D.,  P.G.D.  of  England,  and 
D.P.G.M.  of  North  and  East  Yorkshire.  The 
project  originated  with  Brother  W.  H.  Porritt. 
Brother  William  Bakewell,  of  Leeds,  is  the  archi- 
tect, under  whose  superintendence  the  work  is 
being  carried  out;  and  Brother  Hudson,  of 
Sowerby,  is  the  contractor. 

The  Grammar  School,  Darlington. — We 

understand  that  several  of  the  architects  of 
Darlington  are  now  busily  engaged  in  executing 
competitive  designs  for  the  premises  to  be 
erected  on  the  Bite  secured  by  Alderman  Arthur 
Pease,  and  that  in  about  a month’s  time  these 
designs  will  be  selected  from  by  the  managers, 
assisted  by  a London  architect  called  to  their 
counsels.  The  author  of  the  plan  selected  will 
be  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  own 


The  Moorfoot  Scheme  for  Edinburgh 
Water  Supply. — At  a meeting  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  District  Water  Trust,  held  on  Thurs- 
day last,  a lively  discussion  took  place  on  a 
recommendation  of  tho  Works  Committee  to 
appoint  a resident  engineer  for  the  new  works  of 
the  Moorfoot  scheme.  The  recommendation  was 
disapproved  by  a majority  of  nine  to  seven. 
Tho  contract  for  'the  aqueduct  from  Gladhouse 
to  Edgelaw  was  let  to  Mr.  Young,  Glasgow,  at 
13,0003. 

Widening  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
between  Loudon  and  West  Drayton. — A 

work  of  great  magnitude  and  no  small  difficulty, 
— the  widening  of  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  between  Paddington  and  West 
Drayton, — is  being  carried  out  by  the  con- 
tractors to  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording greater  facilities  for  the  passage  of  the 
enormous  and  fast  increasing  traffic  upon  this 
railway. 

Joiners’  Wages  in  the  Wigan  District. — 

The  Wigan  Masters’  Association  have  received 
from  the  committee  of  the  Carpenters’  and 
Joiners’  Association,  Wigan,  an  application  for 
a reduction  in  the  working  hours  from  55  to  48* 
per  week,  and  for  an  advance  of  a penny  per 
hour  in  their  wages,  which  are  at  present  seven- 
pence  per  hour.  The  masters  agreed  to  refer  the 
men’s  application  to  arbitration. 

Tower  of  London. — The  Commissioners  of 
tho  Treasury  have  notified  that  her  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  sanction  the  free 
opening  of  the  Tower  of  London  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  public  on  two  days  in  each  week. 

“ My  lords  would  at  the  same  time  observe  that 
the  regulations  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay 
down  for  the  admission  of  visitors  will  have  to 
be  carefully  considered.” 

New  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bourne- 
mouth.— A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
opened  at  Richmond-hill,  Bournemouth,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  11th  inst.,  by  the  R.  C.  Bishop  of 
Soutkwnrk.  The  architecture  is  late  Gothic,  and 
the  building  will  contain  400  worshippers.  Mr. 
Clutton,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Saunders,  of  Southampton,  the  builder. 

Columbia  Market. — The  Columbia  Market, 
recently  given  by  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  to 
the  Corporation  of  London,  for  a fish-market, 
but  returned  to  her  on  its  proving  a failure, 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Tallerman,  the  Aus- 
tralian meat  importer,  who  will  convert  it  into 
a grand  restaurant  for  the  supply  of  cheap 
dinners  to  the  people. 


Fall  of  a Scaffold. — Great  alarm  was  created 
in  St.  Leonards,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  by  the 
falling  of  a scaffolding,  at  a new  house  in  Sil- 
chester-road.  With  one  exception,  the  men  at 
work  on  the  scaffold  had  time  to  note  their 
danger,  and  cling  to  the  fixed  upright  poles. 
The  other  man  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and 
■■reatly  hurt. 


Resignation  of  the  Widnes  Surveyor.— 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Widnes  Local  Board  last 
week  the  Law-Clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr. 
Anthony  Shelmerdine,  tendering  his  resignation 
as  Surveyor  of  the  Board.  The  resignation  wa3 
accepted,  and  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  local  and  other  papers  for  a Sur- 
veyor at  a salary  of  2503.  per  annum. 

Result  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  — By  a 

report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  it 
is  shown  that  3S0,284I.  have  been  expended  on 
the  objects  of  the  gift,  and  that  213,3423.  re- 
main; and  also  that  at  the  end  of  last  year 
there  were  594  families,  consisting  of  3,81f> 
persons,  residing  in  the  various  blocks  of  build- 
ings erected  as  dwellings  for  the  poor. 

The  Penrhyn  Quarrymen. — Lord  Pcnrhyn 
and  his  quarry  men  seem  to  be  at  present  on 
specially  friendly  terms.  His  Lordship  has  just 
contributed  tho  sum  of  2,0003.  towards  the  re- 
construction of  the  workmen’s  club ; and  the 
late  manager,  against  whom  some  hard  speeches 
were  directed  during  the  strike,  gives  5003.  to- 
wards the  same  object. 

The  Chelsea  Surveyorship. — We  mentioned 
last  week  the  election  of  Mr.  Slayton.  It  is 
only  fair  to  mention  that  Mr.  S.  Ford  was  in 
the  first  instance  elected,  but  found  himself 
unable  to  comply  with  a requisition  to  produce 
certificate  of  his  birth  showing  he  was  under 
forty  years  of  age,  and  so  withdrew. 

Cabmen’s  Shelters. — The  Paddington  vestry 
has  granted  permission,  as  an  experiment,  for 
a shelter  to  be  erected  in  the  Harrow-road,, 
near  Blomfield-crescent.  The  shelter  which  was 
erected  in  Acacia-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  has,, 
during  the  first  week  of  its  existence,  proved 
self-supporting. 

A Naval  College  at  Dartmouth. — There  is 
a rumour  from  Dartmouth  to  the  effect  that  the- 
Government  have  determined  to  build  a naval 
college  on  the  Raleigh  Estate,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dart,  and  that  the  Britannia  will  no  longer 
be  used  as  a training  ship  for  cadets.  It  is  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  college  will  be  400,0003. 

The  City  Liberal  Club  Competition. — 

We  mention,  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee  of 
the  new  Liberal  Club,  that  they  have  sent  a 
cheque  for  503.  to  eaoh  of  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors in  part  payment  of  their  expenses,  with- 
out any  previous  understanding  to  that  effect. 

Workshops  for  Cripples.— The  new  work- 
shops erected  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Industrial  Home  for  Crippled  Boys,  at  Ken. 
sington,  were  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  A public 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  Lord  Shaftesbury 
presided. 

New  Lifeboat  Station.— Miss  Hannah  d© 
Rothschild  has  presented  to  the  National  Life- 
boat Institution  2,0003.,  to  form  and  endow  a 
lifeboat  station,  in  memory  of  her  father,  Baron 
Mayer  de  Rothsohild. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— The 

papers  to  be  read  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  of 
February,  are,— On  the  Church  of  Stone-juxta- 
Faversham,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine ; and  on  Crom- 
well’s Sceptre,  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Henfrey. 

The  Literary  Fund  Dinner.— His  Excel- 
lency the  Comte  de  Jarnac,  Ambassador  from 
France,  will  preside  at  the  approaching  anni- 
versary,  which  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  Willis’s 
Rooms  on  the  5th  of  May. 

Damage  to  the  Braunton  Breakwater. — 

The  breakwater  near  the  Braunton  Lighthouse 
has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  late  rough 
weather.  It  was  only  constructed  a few  months 
since,  at  very  considerable  cost. 

The  Building  Act  Committee  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— Mr.  Selway 
has  been  named  Chairman  for  the  remainder  of 
the  official  year,  vice  Mr.  F.  Fowler. 

Sessions  House,  Clerkenwell.— Consider- 
able works  are  about  to  be  done  here.  13.  per 
foot  superficial  is  the  price  named  for  the  addi- 
tional land  to  be  taken  in. 

New  Protestant  Church  at  Jerusalem. — • 

Bishop  Gobat  consecrated  lately  the  new  Arabic 
Protestant  church  at  Jerusalem.  This  is  the 
third  Protestant  church  there. 

“ An  Underground  Church,  Brighton.” — 

The  depth  of  the  floor  is  16  ft.  4 in.  below  the 
street ; not  30  ft.,  as  stated  ; and  there  are  two 
entrances. 
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Tlie  Fulford  Drainage. — At  a meeting  of 
the  York  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  on  the  6th 
inst.,  the  chairman  (Lord  Wenlock)  said  that 
four  tenders  had  been  sent  in  for  the  execution 
of  the  work,  namely,  Mr.  Yoase,  of  Great  Ouse- 
burn,  534Z.  7s. ; Mr.  Bacon,  of  Victoria-street, 
York,  608Z.  10s. ; Messrs  Jackson  & Spencer,  St. 
Paul’s-terrace,  York,  2,300Z. ; and  Mr.  Lawson, 
Cemetery-road,  5991.  5s.  The  estimate  which 
Mr.  Hornsey  had  given  for  the  work  was  a little 
over  600Z.,  including  201.  for  any  extras.  On 
being  put  to  the  vote,  five  hands  were  held  up 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Lawson,  and  thirteen  for  Mr. 
Voase,  whose  tender  was  accepted ; substantial 
security  to  be  given  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Hornsey,  the 
surveyor. 


For  buildings  on  the  Harlech  estate,  Harlech,  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Holland,  M.P.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  architect: — 
Farm  House  at  Latynys. 

Williams  ( Masonry) £178  0 0 

Evans  (Carpentry  and  Joinery)  ...  152  0 0 

R.  Evans  (Slating  and  Plastering)  72  0 0 

Gardener's  Cottage. 

Williams  (Masonry)  70  0 0 

Evans  (Carpentry  and  Joinery)...  45  0 0 

R.  Evans  (Slatingand  Plastering)  23  0 0 

Jones  (Glazing  and  Painting) 5 3 0 

Market  Hall. 

Williams  (Masonry)  70  0 0 

Evans  (Carpentry  and  Joinery) ...  80  0 0 

R.  Evans  (Slatingand  Plastering)  45  0 0 

Jones  (Painting  and  Glazing) 12  6 0 


TENDERS 


For  Methodist  free  church  and  schools,  Wanstead, 
Essex.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
C.  Brooks  : — 

Tongue  £1,998  0 0 

Ennor 1,880  0 0 

Blackmore  & Morley  1,S32  0 0 

Pavitt 1,793  0 0 

Catley  (accepted) 1,635  0 0 


For  detached  house  andstabiing  at  Brnckley,  for  Major 
Cartwright,  M.P.  Messrs.  Gadsden,  Ellis,  & Co.,  sur- 
veyors. Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  4 
Sons : — 


For  internal  and  external  repairs  and  painting  to  north 
and  east  wings,  and  alterations  to  front  gales,  of  the 
Provident  Bookbinders'  Asylum,  Ball  s pond-road.  Mr. 
W.  McNabSoul,  architect:  — 

Sabey 4 Son £101  0 0 

Hall 201  0 0 

Boyce 270  0 0 

For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs,  to  the  Colville 
Hotel,  Portobello-road,  Notting-hill,  for  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wakcly.  Mr.  W.  McNab  Soul,  architect 

Alterations.  Bar  Fittings. 

Homan £619  0 0 ...£110  0 0 

Shnpley  418  15  0 ...  69  10  0 

Hoptou  438  0 0 ...  139  0 0 

Boyce  435  0 0 ...  87  0 0 

Witham  & Son  ...  413  0 0 — 

Temple  & Foster  379  0 0 ...  — 

Whitley  301  0 0 ...  142  10  0 

Hill  — 141  0 0 


House,  j 

Stabling. 

Symm  & Co 

£5,197  ... 

£1,500 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 

5,319  ... 

, 1,353 

Franklin  & Son  

4,351  ... 

, 1,357 

Rider  & Son  

4,662  ... 

, 1,272 

Sharpington  4 C<>!e 

4,455 

, 1,200 

Clari’dgo  (accepted) 

4,441  ... 

, 1,189 

the  erection  of  St. 
1.  Slingsby  Stallwood, 

Peter's  vicarage 
architect 

, Folkestone. 

lioldoi 

Dunk  

Prebhlo  

Webster  (accepted) ... 


,.£1,275  0 0 
..  1,193  0 0 
..  1,130  0 0 
..  1,174  0 0 


Forncwhou3c  and  gnllery,  148,  New  Bond-street,  for 
Mr.  F.  Davis.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Batstone  & Sons  : — 

Simpson  & Son. £1,199  0 0 

Waldram&Co 4,130  0 0 

Orton  4,090  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 3,997  0 0 

Moreand  & Nixon 3.867  0 0 

Newman  & Maun 3,811  0 0 

Merritt  4 Ashbv 3,833  0 0 

Po>Ie  3,890  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randell  3,760  0 0 

Simpson 3,750  0 0 


For  repairing  the  roofs,  4c.,  of  thirty  ! Iireo  bouses  upon 
the  Mora  estate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  Old-street. 
Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect  : — 

Thomas £163  0 0 

Huckett 112  0 0 

Starkey  136  0 0 


For  repairs,  &c.,  to  premises,  Mare-street,  Hackney, 
Tor  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Liberal  Club.  Mr.  Fowler, 
architect : - 

Norris £513  0 0 

Perry 490  0 0 

Bowtel  Hi  Co 489  0 0 

Flaxtnan 425  0 0 

Winship 421  0 0 

Williamson  420  0 0 

Steele HO  0 0 

Jay  363  0 0 

High  335  0 0 


For  rebuilding  a warehouse,  Milk-strpet,  City,  and 
decorations  to  two  warehouses,  Wood-street  and  Milk- 
street.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect  : — 

Perry  & Co £5,272  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  4,710  0 0 

I.awrance  4,693  0 0 

Adamson  4 Sons 4, 131  0 0 

Ashby  4 Horner 4/121  0 0 

Scrivener  4 White 4,323  0 0 

Kirk  4 Randall 4,279  0 0 

Conder 4,250  0 0 

Downs  4 Co 1.159  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann 1/  55  0 0 

Brass  (accepted) 4,016  0 0 


For  pamting  and  repairs  to  the  Davies-street  Baths  and 
Washhouses,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouses  for  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hauover- 
squaro : — 

Niohols £333  0 0 ! 

Morris  309  0 0 

Simpson  4 Coultbard 278  0 0 

Thomas  251  10  0 

Curtis 209  0 0 

Heath 2 6 0 0 

Kcadiog 183  0 0! 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  11  and  12,  Godliman-street, 
Doctors’  Commons,  for  Mr.  S.  H.  Beddiugtou.  Messrs. 
U.  S.  Joseph  & Pearson,  architects  : — 

Browne  & Robinson  £3,090  0 0 

Newman  4 Mann  3,005  0 0 

Lidstone 2,909  0 0 


For  new  German  church  and  now  house  at  Dalston,  for 
the  trustees  of  the  German  Hospital.  Messrs.  E.  Haber- 
shou  4 Brock,  architects:  — 

Newman  & Maun*  (accepted)...  £7,110  0 0 
•Amended  estimate. 


For  alterations  to  the  Prince  Albert,  Princess-terrace, 
Regent’s  Park,  for  Mr.  Jackson  :— 

Toms,  accepted. 


For  bar  fittings,  &c.,  Queen’s  Tavern,  St.  George’s- 
•oad.  Regent’s  Park.  Mr.  F.  Fred.  Holdsworth,  archi- 
tect : — 

Whittaker £218  0 0 

Mark  168  0 0 

Toma  (accepted) 147  0 0 


For  works  at  107,  Holloway-road,  for  Messrs.  J.  & W. 
Foster.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Cotton,  architect  : — 

Williams  4 Son  £408  0 0 

Toms  392  0 0 


For  works  in  extending  Oetzmann  4 Co.’s  premises. 
Hampstead-mad.  Mr.  C.  Kales,  architect : — 

Pritchard  £1,919  0 0 

Browne  4 Robinson  4,938  0 0 

Clark  4 Bracey 4,9 '4  0 0 

Scrivener  4 VV'hite 

Kelly,  Brothers 

Macey 

Adamson  4 Sons 

Ebbs  4 Son  


4,414  0 0 
1,237  0 0 
1,276  0 0 


For  constructing  sewers,  shafts,  junctions,  and  other 
works  for  the  Town  Council  of  Brighton.  Mr.  P.  C. 
Lockwood,  engineer:  — 

Steuning  £11,300  0 0 

Newnham 11,295  0 0 

Burton  11,250  0 0 

Wigmore 10,300  0 0 

Lockyer  9,999  0 0 

Cheesman  9,840  0 0 

Dover  4 Co 9,633  0 0 

Wells  4 Hunter  9,575  0 0 

Howard 9,295  0 0 

Ritson  8,912  0 0 

Marshall  8,425  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  part  of  the  “ Ship,’ 
Talbot-court,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  Peter  B.  Harris.  Mr" 
W.  S.  R.  Payne,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr* 
Edward  M or  fee 

Lathey,  Brothers £2,130  0 0 

Outhwaitc  & Son 2,032  0 0 

Nixon4Son 1.992  0 0 

Tarrant  1,860  0 0 

Blott  1,855  0 O 

Lawrence  1,911  0 0 


The  Net c Warehouse,  Duke-streit  and  Fxeter-s'reel, 
Marylebone. —Oav  tender  for  these  works  was  7,990 1. — 
Temple  4 Foesteb. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


-J.  C— W.  H.  P. 


znn  (the  rights 


J.  G.— B.  & Co.-E.  \V.  T. -Vortex. —J.  T.  B.- 
— E.  T.-W.  W.—  3.  S.  S.— C.  T.— H.  M.—  J.  H.- 
E.  K.— 3.  F.— W.— Maaon.-C.  B.— Mr.  T.-  E.  C.— A. 
and  privileges  of  the  adjoining  market  town  woi 
known  before  answer  could  be  given.  Take  advice  on  the  spot). — 
A.  B.  (too  late  for  consideration  this  week).— G.  R.  W.  (ditto). — 
Statesman  (ditto). 

e compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


by  the  name  and  address  of  the  send 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  a ’ 


For  Baptist  chapel,  Enfield.  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gats  : — 

Hill,  Higgs,  4 Hill £2,320  0 0 

Gardiner 2,250  0 0 

Carey  2,194  0 0 

Patman  2,059  0 0 

Bayes  & Raruage 2,018  0 0 

TotU3  1,965  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


■ Situations  I Situations 
Wanted. 

r under  ..  2s.  6d.  I 4s.  6d. 
words)..  0s.  6d.  | 0s.  tk\ 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payabl  i 


Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  s 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  PoBt  Office, 
King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRINIEE. 


CHAPPUIS’  NEW  PATENT 

LU  M I N AR  I U M.” 


BEST  & MOST  EFFECTIVE  DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  REFLECTORS. 

Universal 3a.  Od.  per  sq.  ft.  Argento  Crystal  5s.  Od.  per  sq.  ft. 

Silver  Fluted  4 0 „ Luminarium 6 6 „ 

Silver-plated  Copper 8s.  6d.  per  sq.  ft. 

Special  Reflectors  constructed  expressly  for  special  cases  j also  for  artificial  light, 
gas,  lamp,  lime,  electric. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

PATBNTTEE  -AJSTX) 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET, 


LONDON. 


Feb.  27,  1875.] 
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YOL.  XXXIII.— No.  1673. 


The  Strike  in  Wales. 


HE  OUTLOOK  of  the 
mining  industry  of 
Wales  is,  we  are  deeply 
grieved  to  see,  gloomy. 
While  we  desire  to  hope 
to  the  last  moment,  it 
is  yet  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  risk  of 
an  industrial  calamity 
of  magnitude,  only  to 
be  compared  with  that 
of  the  cotton  famine 
caused  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  menaces 
that  important  district 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  question  is  no  less 
than  that  of  the  em- 
ployment of  some  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thou- 
sand bread-winners.  To  rate  the  activity  of  so 
many,  men  and  boys,  as  the  source  of  a weekly 
return  to  the  labourer  of  120,000Z.  per  week,  or 
six-and-a-quarter  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  is;probably  very  far  to  understate  the  case. 
What  addition  to  the  permanent  wealth  of  the 
country  is  made  by  that  expenditure  in  labour  is 
another  question,  and  one  of  far  larger  amount. 
But  for  the  moment  we  prefer  to  look  the  matter 
in  the  face  from  the  point  of  view  most  interest- 
ing to  the  workman  : with  him  we  have,  not  only 
the  bond  of  philanthropic  sympathy,  but  that  of 
the  brotherhood  of  craftsmanship.  We  know, 
from  long  and  wide  experience,  much  of  the 
noble  qualities  of  the  English  workman ; his  skill, 
his  patient  industry,  his  rare  and  prodigally 
exerted  strength ; the  thorough  and  reliable 
character  of  the  work  which,  when  he  is  in 
his  normal  condition,  he  takes  a pride  in  turning 
out.  We  know,  too,  something  of  his  failings, — 
failings  whioh  he  will  himself  be  the  last  either 
to  deny  or  to  justify ; and  we  know,  and  this  is 
the  most  painful  part  of  the  whole  story,  how 
some  of  the  best  pi’inciples  of  his  character,  his 
sturdy  independence,  his  self-reliance,  his  self- 
respect,  even  the  increased  knowledge  of  the 
relations  of  labour  and  of  capital  which  is 
slowly  spreading  amongst  us,  are  too  often 
adroitly  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  No  appeal 
is  so  dangerous  as  that  which  is  made  to  a man 
who  is  told  part  of  the  truth,  on  the  pretenoe 
that  this  part  is  the  whole. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  country  is 
now  passing  into,  or  it  may  be  through,  one  of 
those  constantly  recurring  periods  of  restriction, 
which  have  hitherto  always  followed  periods  of 
great  extension  in  industrial  activity.  Not  in 
Wales  alone,  but  wherever  coal  is  won,  or  iron- 
stone is  quarried,  or  iron  iB  made,  in  Great 
Britain,  the  order-books  of  the  manufacturers 
show  that  the  scale  has  turned.  The  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  regulation  of  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing industry  by  unrestrained  competition 
is  a cause  of  this  oscillation  of  the  pendulum 
from  the  full  to  the  empty  side  of  the  pocket.  It 
is  possible  that  some  such  ebb  and  flow  is  in- 
separable from  human  affairs ; but  it  is  certain 
that  a great  deal  that  some  persons  declare  to 
be  advantageous  to  mankind  has  a great  effect  in 
exaggerating  the  differences.  If  we  were  asked 
to  trace  these  disturbing  causes  to  the  very  egg, 


we  should  Bay  that  the  egg  is  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  of  working  in  competition  rather 
than  in  co-operation.  So  long  as  we  consider 
that  the  order  of  things  most  suited  to  English- 
men is  an  independence  which  may  at  any  time 
take  the  form  of  hostility  ; whether  we  see  it  in 
the  form  cf  manufacturer  tendering  against 
manufacturer,  instead  of  working  together  in  a 
vend  or  syndicate  ; or  in  the  form  of  the  owner 
of  labour  holding  himself  as  distinctly  interested 
from  the  owner  of  capital ; or  in  the  form  of  an 
attempt  to  limit  the  labour  of  any  man,  by  any 
rule  but  his  own  capacity,  conscience,  and  power 
of  working, — so  long  as  these  things  not  only 
exist,  but  exist  without  sense  of  wrong,  shall  we 
find  the  industry  of  our  country  to  be  disturbed 
by  periodic  and  violent  fluctuation. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  and  magnitude  of 
the  last  movement  in  the  direction  of  increased 
wages  may  be  estimated,  with  great  accuracy, 
from  some  statistics  lately  communicated  to  the 
daily  press  by  the  manager  of  a joint-stock 
colliery.  Mr.  J.  T.  Johnson,  C.E.,  states  his  own 
experience  that,  in  1871,  the  price  per  ton  for 
cutting  coal  was  Is.  9d.  It  is  plain  that  this  is 
only  one  of  the  numerous  items  which  go  to 
make  up  the  total  price  for  which  ooal  can  be 
delivered  to  the  consumer.  Still  it  is  the  best 
item  to  select  as  a sample  of  the  whole.  The 
work  of  the  getter,  or  coal-cutter,  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  limit  of  production.  Although  it  is 
probable  that  improved  machinery  will,  sooner 
or  later,  make  a material  difference  in  this 
respect,  we  must  regard  the  matter  as  it  is,  not 
as  it  may  become.  As  it  is,  then,  the  coal 
getter  has  been,  for  a considerable  time,  the 
master  of  the  situation.  The  cheerful  industry 
of  all  other  persons  employed  in  the  winning  of 
coal  must  depend  on  his  good  pleasure.  And, 
although  he  will  only  stipulate  for  his  own 
price,  and  may  leave  other  labourers  to  shift  for 
themselves,  it  is  the  case,  without  doubt,  that 
a rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  coal- cutting  will 
represent  pretty  accurately  a corresponding  rise 
or  fall  in  every  detail  of  this  important  in- 
dustry. 

In  the  years  1872-73,  the  price  of  coal-cutting, 
in  the  colliery  superintended  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
rose,  by  successive  steps,  from  Is.  9d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  ton ; that  is  to  say,  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent.  The  price  of  coal-cutting  in  those  two 
years  was  exactly  doubled.  It  is  certain  that  no 
increase  in  difficulty  of  operation,  and  that  no 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  can  have  occurred, 
within  the  period  in  question,  in  any  way  tanta- 
mount to  so  enormous  an  increase  of  price.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a result  of  the  state  of  the  labour- 
market.  The  principles  of  political  economy 
came  into  play.  Not  only  so,  but  they  acted  in 
that  rough,  violent,  and  unchecked  manner  which 
we  confess  that  we  believe  to  be  a social  evil,  and 
a result  of  political  ignorance.  But  it  is  the  mode 
of  action  in  which  most  writers  on  the  subject 
appear  to  think  that  it  is  the  highest  wisdom, 
not  only  to  acquiesce,  but  to  acquiesce  with  de- 
lighted wonder,  at  the  happily  self-regulating 
power  of  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  we  are  in  face  of 
this  important  fact.  The  colliers,  so  far  as  their 
general  body  is  represented  by  the  coal-cutters 
of  this  particular  colliery,  have  taken  advantage 
of  their  position,  as  controlling  the  supply  of  one 
of  the  great  necessaries  of  life,  to  exact,  within 
two  years,  a double  price  for  their  labour,  com- 
pared with  that  which  they  received  during  the 
year  1871.  In  so  doing  they  did  what  the  theo- 
retic writers  on  political  economy  teach  them 
they  had  a full  right  to  do.  We  are  not  about  to 
discuss  the  question  as  a point  of  conscience  or  of 
morals,  whether  a man  has  the  right  to  extort 
the  utmost  farthing  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
grasp.  What  we  want  to  know  is — the  colliers 
having  this  power,  and  being  told  that  they  have 
the  right  to  exercise  it — are  they  wise  in  so 
doing,  and  in  using  that  power  to  the  full  ? 


If  we  had  put  this  question  during  a rising 
labour  market,  we  might  well  have  expected  to 
receive  a somewhat  contemptuous  answer.  We 
should  very  likely  have  been  told  that  we  were 
arguing  the  case  of  the  consumers,  being,  pro- 
bably, consumers  ourselves  ; that  we  were  using 
the  usual  plea  of  the  weaker  and  worsted  party 
in  a contest, — an  appeal  to  the  merciful  con- 
sideration of  the  victors — on  some  metaphysical 
grounds  of  a moral  or  religious  nature ; that 
our  turn  was  over;  that  labour  was  king,  and 
meant  to  reign  ; and  that  the  whole  outcome  of 
the  most  advanced  philosophy  of  the  day  en- 
couraged King  Labour  to  take  his  ease  ; and  that 
having  (like  Leo  X.)  obtained  so  ample  a fulfil- 
ment of  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  nothing 
remained  for  him  but  to  consider  how  he  could 
enjoy  himself  the  most  fully.  Such,  in  fact,  if 
not  in  exact  words,  would  have  been  the  reply 
we  should  have  received. 

But  what  has  been  the  grim  logic  of  fact  ? 
What  has  been  the  comment  of  that  change 
which  is  the  staple  of  contemporary  history  ? 
The  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  which 
is  the  necessary,  or  at  least  the  natural,  conse- 
quence of  a rise  in  the  price  of  cutting  it,  of  so 
apparently  insignificant  a value  as  Is.  9d.  per  ton, 
has  acted  as  a damper  upon  the  activity  of  all 
industries  fed  by  coal,  or  dependent  on  steam. 
The  stone,  once  set  rolling,  has  accumulated, 
like  an  avalanche,  at  every  bound.  The  result, 
indeed,  is  not  immediate.  Were  it  possible  for 
this  to  be  the  case,  for  the  result  of  any  action, 
especially  of  any  combined  action,  to  be  at  once 
apparent,  a great  safeguard  would  be  present, 
which  we  actually  lack.  Prices  always  rise  when 
there  is  some  increase  of  demand  for  that  to 
which  they  apply.  It  is  here  that  there  is  room 
for  a fallacy  which  we  conceive  underlies  very 
much  of  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  supply 
and  demand.  We  are  dealing  with  two  dis- 
turbing causes,  which  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other  in  their  origin,  and  in  their 
field  of  operation,  although  at  certain  points  they 
pull  together.  The  two  elements,  in  the  present 
case,  are  the  need  for  coal,  and  the  available 
amount  of  labour  at  the  command  of  the  collier. 
So  it  was,  that  in  the  state  of  prices  ruled  by 
the  wages  of  the  colliers  in  1871,  a brisk  industry 
was  everywhere  becoming  brisker;  more  coal 
was  demanded ; and  so  widespread  had  been  the 
preparations  for  increased  activity,  that  a mode- 
rate and  reasonable  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
would  hardly  have  checked  them.  Even  an 
immoderate  rise  in  that  price  could  not  check 
them  at  once.  Contracts  were  made ; arrange- 
ments were  in  progress ; new  capital  was  in- 
vested ; a course  of  activity  had  commenced 
which  could  not  be  immediately  arrested.  We 
all  know  how  it  sometimes  happens  that  some- 
thing must  be  acquired,  at  whatever  cost.  Thus, 
if  a ton  of  coal  was  only  to  be  obtained,  on  a 
sudden,  at  the  price  at  which  two  tons  could  be 
reasonably  supplied,  no  on9  was  at  liberty  to 
cease  to  burn  for  that  reason.  The  drag,  it  is 
true,  would  be  immediately  put  on.  But  the 
impetus  of  the  machinery  was  so  great  that 
much  time  would  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
full  effect,  or  even  any  serious  effect,  of  the 
drag  was  felt. 

We  can  measure,  by  the  same  scale  as  that 
which  we  applied  to  the  process  of  inflation,  the 
manner  in  which  the  restrictive  action  has  hither- 
to come  into  operation.  In  two  years  we  saw 
prices  doubled.  For  six  months  there  was  a 
calm.  It  was  dead  high  water.  Then  the  tide 
began  to  turn.  In  June,  1874,  the  ebb  was  per- 
ceptible. It  was  indicated  by  a reduction  of 
3 fd.  per  ton  in  the  price  of  coal-cntting.  This 
was  only,  it  is  true,  a reduction  of  about 
9 per  cent,  on  the  prices  of  January,  1874;  but 
it  was  a reduction  of  IS  per  cent,  if  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  prices  of  1871.  In  Sep- 
tember the  process  was  repeated.  A second 
reduction  of  3Jd.  per  ton  was  made  in  the  price 
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of  catting.  After  this  reduction,  the  price  still 
stood  at  2s.  10§d.,  or  65  per  cent,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  price  of  1871.  But  no  signs  of 
attaining  the  low-water  level  have  followed  this 
reduction.  It  might  have  been  possible,  let  us 
admit  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  activity 
of  1871  would  not  have  been  materially  checked 
by  a rise  of  65  per  cent.,  although  it  was  so 
checked  by  a rise  of  100  per  cent.  That  is  not 
the  point  we  want  to  make  clear.  What  we 
mean,  and  what  the  logic  of  events  shows  to  be 
the  case,  is  that  the  ill  effects  of  an  undue  in- 
flation of  prices  are  not  to  be  obviated  by  a re- 
turn to  what  might  have  been  the  normal  rate  of 
prices  at  a fixed  period.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  ebb  will  be  as  exaggerated  and  undue  as  is  the 
flow.  In  the  moat  sensitive,  because  the  most 
readily  affected,  of  all  the  gauges  of  commer- 
cial activity,  the  Bank  rate  of  discount,  this 
may  be  constantly  remarked.  So  long  as 
the  rate  of  discount  merely  follows  the  mar- 
ket, its  variation  is  gradual,  and  no  one  is  in- 
convenienced. But  when  the  state  of  things  is 
reversed,  and  the  efflux  of  gold  is  such  as  to 
menace  (owing  to  the  fact  that  a bank-note  ii 
not  really  a bullion  deposit  note)  the  position  of 
the  Bank,  the  screw  is  put  on,  as  it  is  called. 
That  is  to  say,  a change  is  made  in  the  rate  of 
discount,  with  the  express  purpose  of  giving  a turn 
to  the  market.  We  have  seen  10  or  12  per  cent, 
demanded  by  the  Bank  for  this  object,  and  with 
the  anticipated  result  of  an  almost  immediate 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  efflux  of  bullion. 

In  the  Bank  returns  these  things  are  now  be- 
coming patent  to  any  intelligent  observer.  From 
the  rapidity  with  which  effects  follow  causes,  in 
the  case  where  money  dealing  alone  iB  concerned, 
we  may  learn  much  as  to  the  certainty  with 
which  effects  follow  causes  in  those  more  compli- 
cated and  lengthened  transactions  in  which 
manufacturing  indnstry  is  concerned.  The  money 
bargains  existing  at  any  time,  so  far  a8  legiti- 
mate commerce  is  concerned — we  mean  that 
part  of  monetary  bargain  that  depends  on  the 
discounting  of  good  commercial  paper, — is  a 
question  of  a few,  rarely  more  than  ninety,  days. 
The  time  required  for  maturing  any  transaction 
involving  great  physical  exertion — such,  for 
instance,  a3  the  accomplishment  of  a contract 
to  deliver  50,000  tons  of  rails, — must  extend 
over  a much  longer  period.  By  the  length  of 
such  periods,  usually  measured  not  by  months, 
but  by  years,  the  speed  with  which  the  effeot  of 
a change  in  the  cost  of  production  is  attained 
and  displayed  must  be  measured.  Thus  while 
the  money  market  may  go  through  its  full  cycle 
of  change  in  a few  weeks,  the  effect  of  any 
undue  inflation  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  pro- 
duction will  not  become  sensible  for  many 
weeks ; nor  will  the  result  of  any  remedial 
measures  be  more  rapid  and  more  readily  per- 
ceptible. Thus  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
downward  movement  will  continue  till  it  reaches 
a point  below  the  true  level  which  would  have 
been  maintained  by  an  equable  and  rightly  paid 
industry. 

In  the  Merthyr,  Aberdare,  and  Rhonda  dis- 
tricts, we  learn  from  the  able  and  painstaking 
special  correspondent  of  the  Standard,  that, 
owing  to  local  causes,  the  rate  of  wages  has  not 
been  uniform,  either  in  amount  or  in  fluctuation. 
From  1871  to  1S72,  the  fluctuations  are  repre- 
sented by  six  rises  of  wages,  amounting  to  55  per 
cent.,  and  four  falls,  amounting  to  35  per  cent., 
leaving  a gain  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  workmen  at 
Dowlais,  Sirhowy,  and  Tredegar,  and  of  25  per 
cent,  at  Abernant,  Cyfartha,  and  Rhymney.  In 
the  collieries,  the  rate  of  day  wages  had  advanced 
30  per  cent.,  and  the  piecework  price  of  coal- 
cutting 22i  per  cent.  The  coal-cutter,  how- 
ever, could  get  as  much  as  he  chose,  within  the 
limit  of  his  strength ; the  other  workmen  only 
earned  a fixed  amount.  In  the  Aberdare  Valley, 
however,  the  rate  of  wages  was,  at  the  earliest 
period,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
rate  in  the  iron  districts.  In  the  Rhonda 
Valley  the  excess  was  still  greater.  The  fact  is 
accounted  for  by  the  great  deficiency  of  house 
and  of  market  accommodation  in  these  districts 
when  the  pits  were  first  opened.  This  established 
a higher  rate  of  wages  as  necessary  to  attract  the 
miners  from]more  convenient  localities.  The  rate 
once  fixed,  the  brisk  demand  for  the  coal  pre- 
vented a reduction  when,  as  very  soon  was  the 
case,  the  deficient  accommodation  was  supplied. 
We  thus  approach  pretty  fairly  to  the  outcome 
of  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  demand 
for  the  smokeless  coal  of  these  rich  carbonaceous 
deposits  has  been  so  great,  that  the  sale  which, 
in  1844,  was  little  over  70,000  tons,  rose,  in  1870, 
to  above  3,340,000  tons.  The  Associated  Masters 


in  1871  owned  eighteen  pits  in  the  Aberdare ' 
Valley,  and  eight  in  the  Rhonda  Valley,  and 
employed  10,000  men. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to 
endeavour  to  apportion  the  blame, — we  cannot 
call  it  less  than  the  crime, — of  causing  so  great 
an  amount  of  human  suffering,  as  must  ensue 
from  the  suspension  of  a mighty  industry,  that 
feeds  some  half  million  mouths,  between  the 
owners  and  hirers  of  labour, — the  masters  and 
the  men.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  terrible 
privations  of  a lock-out  are  viewed  with  the 
gravest  anxiety,  by  both  parties.  While  to  the 
men,  or  to  such  of  them  as  have  made  no  pro- 
vision  for  a rainy  day  in  the  time  of  their  power 
of  fixing  their  own  remuneration, — which  was 
also,  unfortunately,  the  time  of  their  executing 
the  smallest  quantity  of  work, — a lock-out  means 
either  starvation  or  mendicancy, — not  for  them- 
selves alone,  but  for  the  helpless  women  and 
children  ; for  the  masters  the  cost  is  enormous. 
The  blowing  out  of  a furnaoe  has  been  long 
stated  to  involve  a cost  of  a thousand  pounds. 
With  regard  to  the  most  improved  and  costly 
furnaces,  we  have  recently  heard  it  stated  at 
more  than  double  that  sum.  Then  the  special 
peculiarity  of  all  underground  work  is,  the  need 
of  constant  vigilance,  and  constant  activity.  Who- 
ever may  sleep  in  a coal-mine,  there  is  one 
mighty  agency  that  is  always  active.  Gravity 
never  sleeps.  Over  miles  and  miles  of  subter- 
ranean boring  this  great  natural  force  is  con- 
stantly acting,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  gap  made 
by  man  in  the  solid  Btrata  of  the  earth.  The 
effect  of  this  activity  varies,  according  to  the 
soil.  A constant  rain  of  small  particles  from  the 
roof  characterises  certain  strata.  An  upward 
rise  of  the  floor,  known  as  creep,  occurs  in  others. 
Everywhere  the  miner  is  called  on  for  the  sharp 
eye,  and  the  ready  hand.  Here  it  is  a polling- 
board  that  has  to  be  inserted  ; there  it  is  a prop 
to  be  strengthened, — everywhere,  almost,  have 
the  giant  struggles  of  the  steam  pump  to  be  kept 
up  night  and  day.  The  abandonment  of  many 
workings,  for  a period  of  not  a very  great  number 
of  days,  is  enough  to  necessitate  an  amount  of 
work  equal  in  toil,  and  far  more  than  equal  in 
danger,  to  that  of  the  first  opening  of  the  galleries; 
a toil,  moreover,  which,  unlike  that  of  the  open- 
ing,  is  entirely  unremunerative. 

Men  and  masters,  then,  are  already  bound  over 
under  such  heavy  penalties  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  one  another,  that  very  powerful  causes 
must  be  in  operation  in  order  to  place  them  in  a 
mutually  hostile  attitude.  It  is  our  conviction 
that  the  causes  are  not  what  Lord  Bacon  would 
call  true  causes.  We  believe  that  a profound 
ignorance  of  the  laws  which  regulate  labour 
must  exist,  before  two  parties  so  intimately  de- 
pendent on  the  welfare  of  one  another  can  be 
driven  to  opposite  poles.  We  believe  that  this 
ignorance  is  maintained  and  fostered  by  theoretic 
writers,  and  more  than  theoretio  speakers,  under 
the  pretence  of  superior  knowledge.  We  cannot 
place  two  armies  in  hostile  array  without  in- 
curring immediate  risk  of  open  contest.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  put  arms  in  a man’s  hands,  and 
then  to  counsel  him  not  to  use  them.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  teach  the  labourer  that  he  is  independent 
of  capital,  that  his  only  duty  to  himself  is  to 
earn  as  much  money  by  as  little  toil  as  possible  ; 
to  organise  his  energies  for  that  very  purpose  ; 
and  then  to  be  taken  aback  when  the  other 
party  to  the  contract  acts  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. War  is  war,  and  a terrible  and  bitter 
evil  it  is.  Nor  is  the  ultimate  force  of  war,  the 
infliction  of  death,  so  terrible  when  inflicted  by 
the  bullet  and  the  bayonet  on  the  volunteer 
soldier  as  it  is  when  inflicted  by  the  Blower 
torture  of  hunger  and  want,  or  the  involuntary 
masses  of  women  and  ohildren.  For  that  ultimate 
stress  and  misery  of  war  those  men  are  respon- 
sible who  lead  the  labourer  to  organise  the 
supply  of  labour  as  a distinct  and  independent 
interest  from  the  hiring  or  consumption  of  labour. 
Those  who  come  between  man  and  wife  are  not 
more  obnoxious  to  the  condemnation  of  all 
good  men  than  those  who  come  between 
master  and  men.  It  may  be  done, — and  in 
some  cases  is  done, — from  good  and  upright 
motives.  But  if  moral  obliquity  be  absent 
from  the  counsellors  of  oontest,  intellectual 
obliquity  is  only  the  more  apparent.  When 
master  and  man  remember  that  the  fable  of  “ the 
belly  and  the  members  ” applies  to  them,  brisk 
prosperity,  true  alliance,  and  material  happiness 
are  the  result.  When  they  forget  this  truth, — 
when  the  head  says  to  the  hand,  or  the  hand  to 
the  head,  “ I have  no  need  of  thee,” — famine  and 
pestilence,  hatred  and  malice,  the  closing  of 
manufactories,  and  the  decay  of  commerce,  are 


questions  of  time  alone.  Every  victory,  of  the 
one  hand  over  the  other,  is  a loss  to  both  hands, 
and  to  the  entire  body.  How  many  days  of  lock- 
out will  pass  before  this  great  truth  is  grasped 
by  our  intelligent  brothers  in  Wales  ? 


THE  KENSINGTON  YALHALLA. 

The  idea  of  emp’oying  and  promoting  the 
revival  of  the  art  of  mosaic  decoration,  by  fill- 
ing the  wall-arches  in  the  South  Court  of  the 
Kensington  Museum  with  portraits  of  great 
artists,  executed  in  this  medium,  was  a very  for- 
tunate one,  calculated,  if  worthily  carried  out, 
to  provide  a series  of  figures,  artistically  and  in 
some  cases  historically  valuable,  aud  to  furnish 
a high  class  decoration  of  a permanent  character. 
We  say  advisedly  that  some  of  them  are 
historically  interesting,  for  of  course  some  of  the 
figures  are  purely  imaginary,  and  in  other  cases 
the  likenesB  would  have  to  be  drawn  from  doubt- 
ful and  insufficient  sources.  The  spaces  are  now 
all  occupied,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
northern  bays  of  the  east  wall,  where  two 
coloured  cartoons,  representing  Luini  and  Yan 
Eyck,  fill  temporarily  the  space  ultimately  to 
be  occupied  by  mosaic.  There  are  other  figures 
in  the  collection  which,  though  finished  in 
mosaic,  we  may  hope  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
temporary  also,  though  it  would  be  invidious  to 
particularise  these  too  precisely.  But  we  may 
take  a general  look  round  at  this  mosaic  portrait 
gallery,  with  the  view  of  noting  what  there  is 
that  is  most  successful  in  it. 

The  series  of  portraits  at  present  stand  thus : — 
On  the  east  wall,  commencing  at  the  north 
end,  we  have  the  two  temporary  figures  already 
mentioned ; and  then  the  following  list,  arranged 
in  pairs  in  the  bays  formed  between  each  roof- 
principal  : — Phidias,  Apelles  ; Nicolo  Pisano, 
Cimabue  ; Torrel,  Goujon ; Wykeham,  Giotto ; 
Ghiberti,  Fra  Angelico;  Donatello,  Gozzoli  ; 
Della  Robbia,  Mantegna;  Giorgione,  Francesco 
d’Ulma.  Crossing  to  the  west  wall,  and  follow- 
ing now  from  south  to  north,  the  chronological 
order  (in  the  main,  at  least)  from  earlier  to  later, 
we  find  the  following  names  represented  : — Leo 
nardo,  Raffaelle ; Torregiano,  Peter  Yischer 
Luini,  Blondel;  Velasquez,  Maestro  Giorgio 
Holbein,  Michelangelo  ; Titian,  Palissy 
Inigo  Jones,  Gibbons ; Wren,  Hogarth ; Rey- 
nolds, Mulready.  The  first  thing  one  is  struck 
by  in  contemplating  the  groups  thus  formed  by 
the  architectural  division  of  the  structure,  is  the 
singular  manner  in  which  names  are  combined 
which  have  no  affinity  under  the  sun.  What 
claim  has  Palissy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Titian  ? 
or  could  any  grouping  be  more  oddly  assorted 
than  that  of  Torregiano  and  old  Yischer?-  Yes, 
there  is  one  still  more  singular ; that  which  links 
Archbishop  Wykeham,  a mere  dilettante  pro- 
moter of  architectural  work,  with  Buch  an  ori- 
ginal  and  self-inspired  artist  as  Giotto.  It  may 
be  said  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
arrangement  took  not  into  consideration  the  ar- 
chitectural division,  but  merely  regarded  the 
mosaics  as  so  many  figures  in  a row.  Even  in 
that  case  they  seem  arranged  in  a rather  capri- 
cious manner;  but  it  was  a mistake  to  ignore 
the  architectural  subdivision,  because  the  spec- 
tator cannot  possibly  ignore  it.  The  figures 
form  themselves  to  the  eye  into  groups  of  two 
each,  whether  you  will  or  no ; and  they  should 
have  been  classed  accordingly. 

The  first  two  figures,  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Poynter,  representing  Phidias  and  Apelles,  form, 
however,  a group  perfectly  in  relation  to  each 
other,  and  are  evidently  intended  by  the  artist 
as  representing  aud  contrasting  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  Bculptor  of  the 
Parthenon  appears  in  a nearly  plain  green  tunic 
descending  to  the  knee,  and  in  an  attitude  in  which 
the  slightest  possible  suggestion  of  archaic  stiff- 
ness of  line  gives  a certain  sculpturesque  effect 
in  keeping  with  the  Bubject.  The  painter  of 
Phryne  and  the  Yenus  Anadyomene  is  a com- 
plete contrast,  in  attitude  and  costume,  to  the 
sturdy  figure  of  Phidias  : he  appears  as  a young 
man  with  dark  luxuriant  hair,  standing  in  an 
easy  and  ddgagd  attitude,  the  flowing  lines  into 
which  his  figure  falls  contrasting  with  the  com- 
parative angularity  and  squareness  of  the  other 
figure,  and  the  costume  presenting  warm  and 
glowing  colours,  in  which  orange  and  crimson 
predominate.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a picture  of 
Yenus.  There  is  admirable  artistic  thought  and 
feeling  in  these  two  figures,  which  are  executed, 
the  one  in  English  glass  mosaic,  and  the  other  in 
Salviati’s  glass  mosaio.  Comparing  those  panels 
whioh  have  been  executed  in  glass  and  those  that 
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are  in  terra-cotta  mosaic,  of  which  there  are 
several,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  either  is  in  any 
marked  degree  superior  to  the  other  in  effect ; 
indeed,  at  the  ordinary  distance  the  difference 
is  hardly  perceptible,  except  when  the  spectator 
stands  so  as  to  view  the  surface  at  an  acute 
angle  (when  nearly  under  the  picture,  for  in- 
stance), when  the  contrast  between  the  dead 
surface  of  the  terra-cotta  mosaio  and  the  glitter 
of  the  glass  becomes  apparent.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  slight  lustre  from  the  glass  mosaic  is 
an  advantage  to  the  decorative  effect.  Next  come 
Mr.  Leighton’s  two  figures  of  “ Nicolo  Pisano  ” 
and  “ Cimabue,”  of  which  the  first,  in  a long  red 
gown,  and  holding  a small  bronze  image,  pre- 
sents no  striking  individuality ; the  second  is 
a very  characteristic  figure  in  costame  and 
pose,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  how  faithfully 
the  artist  has  kept  to  that  ideal  of  the  forerunner 
of  the  Renaissance  painters  which  he  formed 
jears  ago  when  he  painted  his  first  important 
work  the  “ Procession  of  the  Madonna.”  Whether 
one  can  altogether  admire  the  figure,  bo  curiously 
spread  out  as  it  appears  to  be  above  by  means 
of  the  short  cloak,  and  narrowed  to  the  utmost 
&t  the  base  by  the  position  of  the  feet,  is  a 
question,  and  the  white  dress  has  rather  a staring 
and  bald  effect.  The  two  figures,  however,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Poynter,  contrast  well.  Mr.  Bur- 
chett’s figure  of  “ Torrel,”  which  follows  next, 
has  considerable  power  in  regard  to  drawing  and 
pose,  but  the  colour  is  far  too  dingy  and  heavy, 
more  especially  for  mosaic  work,  which  requires 
decided  tones  of  colour  for  decorative  effect,  an 
ob j ect  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  mosaic. 
The  companion  figure  of  “ Goujon,”  to  which  no 
designer’s  name  is  attached,  has  colour  enough 
to  render  the  deficiency  of  the  other  picture  the 
more  marked  ; the  attitude  is  easy  and  graceful. 

M William  of  Wykeham  ” is  a figure  in  robes  and 
j mitre,  and  with  a crozier,  and  that  is  pretty 
nearly  all  that  can  be  said;  and  “Giotto”  (no 
designer’s  name)  is  represented  in  his  sheep- 
keeping  days,  with  a wide-brimmed  straw  hat, 
and  a cloak  looking  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
(like  the  bishop)  he  also  holds  his  crook.  The 
figure  is  certainly  not  effective  as  a mosaic 
design ; and  Giotto  deserved  to  be  treated  also 
as  a person  of  more  importance  than  is  given  to 
him  here.  The  figure  of“  Ghiberti”  (anonymous) 
is  not  fortunate  : his  action  suggests  that  he  hss 
some  good  patterns  to  show,  and  represents  a 
firm  of  dealers  in  ornamental  and  artistic  melal 
work.  His  companion.  “ Fra  Angelico,”  has  fal’en 
into  congenial  hands  in  being  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Cope,  whose  quiet,  subdued,  and  reflective  style 
the  figure  of  the  saintly  painter,  with  face  up. 
turned  as  if  seeking  inspiration,  well  illustrates ; 
there  is  a fine  Bway  and  flow  of  line  in  the  com- 
position. The  portraits  of  “Donatello”  and 
“ Gozzoli,”  by  Messrs.  Redgrave  and  Armitage 
respectively,  form,  whether  intentionally  or 
not,  as  odd  and  marked  a contrast  as 
could  well  be  seen  ; the  sculptor  of  St. 
George  being  represented  by  a figure  ap- 
propriately bright  in  costume  and  energetic  in 
pose,  to  which  Gozzoli’s  wizened  face  and  stiff 
figure  servo  as  an  admirable  foil.  “DellaRobbia,” 
in  the  next  compartment,  is  a heavy  and  not 
interesting  figure,  and  Mr.  F.  R„  Pickersgill’s 
Mantegna,”  next  to  it,  is  disappointing,  seeming 
deficient  in  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  style  we 
naturally  associate  with  Mantegna,  in  spite  of 
the  long  cloak  which  envelopes  the  figure,  and 
which  requires  more  breaking  up  and  arrange- 
ment, as  a piece  of  drapery,  to  be  effective. 
Next  to  this  is  what  we  should  call  without  doubt 
the  most  artistic  and  effective  design  of  the  col- 
lection, that  of  “ Giorgione,”  by  Mr.  Val  Prinsep. 

A close-fitting  dress,  very  effective  in  design  and 
colour,  allows  the  figure  to  be  freely  Been ; the 
artist  stands  sideways  to  the  spectator,  palette 
and  maulstick  in  hand;  the  broadly-striped 
trousers  are  not  only  pictorially  effective,  but 
the  stripes  give  the  means  of  indicating  the 
contours,  by  their  slight  turns  and  twists,  to  an 
extent  which  mere  shading  can  hardly  accom- 
plish in  mosaic.  This  is  quite  an  artist’s  figure, 
in  idea  and  costume,  and  does  high  credit  to  its 
designer.  The  figure  of  “Francesco  d’Ulma,” 
by  Mr.  Westlake,  concludes  the  series  on  the  east 
wall  rather  poorly.  We  presume  those  who 
placed  the  figure  here  knew  who  Francesco 
d ulma  was.  Jacobus  von  Ulm,  otherwise 
called  Giacomo  d’Ulma,  we  know  of  as  an  artist 
in  stained  glass  in  Germany  in  the  fifteenth 
; but  of  Francesco  d’Ulma  we  know  not, 
and  biographical  dictionaries  give  no  word  of  his 
existence.  Has  there  been  a mistake  in  the 
namo  ? The  figure  is  in  the  dress  of  a monk, 
examining  a piece  of  stained  glass. 


On  the  western  side  some  of  the  greatest 
names  in  painting  are  not  very  happily  illus- 
trated. Wo  commence  with  “Leonardo”  and 
“ Raffaelle,”  of  whom  the  former,  as  portrayed 
here,  is  but  a kind  of  lean  and  slippered  figure, 
with  little  dignity  or  impressiveness.  In  the 
figure  of  Raffaelle  the  drapery  is  finely  treated, 
in  long  sweeping  lines,  giving  movement  to  the 
figure  ; but  the  colour  is  not  fortunate,  and  the 
face  lacks  brightness  and  expression.  This  can 
only  bo  considered  a very  insufficient  treatment 
of  so  beautiful  a subject.  These  designs,  which 
are  unnamed,  are,  we  presume,  “ home-made.” 
In  the  next  panel  Mr.  Yeames  has  given  us  his 
idea  of  “ Torregiano,”  who  stands  heavily  robed, 
mallet  in  hand,  and  with  a fearless  and  self-con- 
fident action  in  keeping  with  his  character, 
though  not  presenting  the  aspect  of  the  bully 
which  he  is  commouly  considered  to  have  been, 
in  virtue  of  his  assault  and  battery  of  a greater 
artist.  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott’s  “Peter  Vischer” 
groups  with  this,  and  is  taken  in  costume  and 
attitude,  if  wo  mistake  not,  from  an  historical 
portrait,  either  in  painting  or  sculpture.  Follow- 
ing these  are  “Luini”  and  “Blondel  ” : the  former 
being  the  executed  mosaic  of  one  of  the  cartoons 
before  alluded  to  as  temporarily  placed  in  niches 
on  the  east  side ; it  strikes  us  as  a weak  and 
mannered  figure.  That  of  Blondel  is  much  more 
effective  in  attitude  and  in  the  disposal  of  the 
drapery ; but  we  can  disoover  no  certain 
indication  as  to  which  of  the  several  owners 
of  the  name  known  in  art-history  is  here 
represented ; whether  it  is  one  of  the 
two  architects,  or  whether  it  be  Jean 
Francois  Blondel,  noted  for  his  engravings 
and  etchings ; we  incline  to  suppose  the  latter. 
The  figure  of  “Velasquez”  which  follows  is  not 
unlike  his  own  representation  of  himself  in  one 
of  his  pictures,  from  which  it  is  taken ; but  as  a 
single  figure  in  a panel  it  is  hardly  effective. 
The  companion  figure  of  “ Maestro  Giorgio,”  if 
we  mistake  not,  was  designed  by  Mr.  Hart,  and 
was  exhibited  in  one  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions : it  is  marked  by  considerable  indi- 
viduality of  treatment  in  attitude  and  expres- 
sion, and  the  colour  is  rich  and  effective.  How 
many  visitors  to  the  “ South  Court,”  we  wonder, 
know  who  “Maestro  Giorgio”  was?  Well,  he 
was  an  artist  in  jewelry  and  silversmith’s  work, 
and  is  appropriately  represented  holding  up  a 
specimen  of  his  workmanship  to  the  light  to 
examine  it  more  closely;  but  it  seems  rather 
singular  to  find  him  here  in  a list  from  which 
Cellini  is  absent.  Mr.  Yeames’s  “ Holbein,”  in 
his  long  blue  robe,  looks  sturdy,  pleasant,  and 
matter-of-fact,  and  would  make  a very  good 
companion,  in  style  and  character,  to  one  of  his 
own  portraits.  The  “Michelangelo”  which  fol- 
lows it  we  repudiate  utterly;  the  figure  is  so 
posed  as  to  make  it  look  short, — a great  mistake 
for  decorative  painting,  especially  as  seen  from 
below  ; and  altogether  it  is  an  awkward-looking 
and  uninteresting  figure,  quite  unworthy  of  its 
subject.  Nor  can  we  feel  much  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Watts’s  "Titian”;  the  head  appears  to  us 
to  be  too  large,  if  we  accept  Titian’s  own  repre- 
sentations of  himself  as  correct,  and  there  is  a 
stiffness  in  the  attitude  not,  to  our  thinking,  in 
accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the  painter’s 
courtly  habits  and  patrician  manner  of  life. 
Mr.  Townroe’s  “Palissy”  is  a good  figure ; we 
alluded  above  to  its  singular  nnsuitability  as  a 
next-door  neighbour  to  Titian.  “ Inigo  Jones,”  by 
Mr.  Morgan,  is  a fine  commanding  figure,  which 
architects  may  contemplate  with  pleasure,  as 
that  of  a worthy  representative  of  their  pro- 
fession; and  “Gibbons,”  who  succeeds  him,  is 
made  as  much  of,  perhaps,  as  is  possible  with  a 
costume  which  lends  itself  so  very  ill  to  mosaic 
design.  Then  we  come  to  architecture  again  in  the 
portrait  of“  Wren,”  designed  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe, 
and  in  which  the  ease  of  manner  and  the  slight 
bend  of  the  figure,  as  if  engaged  in  paying  some 
courtesy  by  speech  or  manner,  not  only  symbolise 
very  pleasantly  what  is  on  record  of  the  amiable 
character  of  “ the  Surveyor,”  but  also  form  a 
very  effective  contrast  with  the  Inigo  Jones 
portrait  just  mentioned.  “Hogarth,”  by  the  same 
artist,  is  equally  characteristic  in  treatment ; the 
well-known  broad  face  upturned,  and  the  legs 
crossed  in  a careless  and  awkward  manner,  suit- 
able enough  to  the  artist  who  asserted  that  he 
knew  the  “ line  of  beauty  ” so  well,  in  theory, 
but  could  never  carry  it  into  practice.  The 
inevitable  dog  appears  of  course.  The  “ Sir 
Joshua  ” of  Mr.  Phillips  is  not  a very  satisfactory 
representation  of  the  courtly  P.R.A. ; the  action 
is  peculiar,  rather  wanting  repose,  and  not  ex- 
plaining itself  quite ; and  this  figure,  again, 
appears  to  ns  too  short.  We  finish  the  series 


with  the  only  figure  in  the  costume  of  the 
present  day,  that  of  the  veteran  “ Mulready,”  by 
Mr.  Barwell ; the  dress  is  certainly  not  adapted 
for  decorative  effect,  but  the  figure,  holding  a 
drawing  for  examination  by  the  opposite  corners 
(which  the  artist’s  friends  remember  as  “his 
habit  when  he  lived”),  is  very  good  and  truthful 
in  attitude  and  expression,  and  strikes  us  as  one 
of  the  most  successful  on  this  side  of  the  room. 

It  is  a pity,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  a desire  to 
introduce  representatives  of  all  branches  of  art 
should  have  led  to  the  filling  up  of  some  of  this 
limited  number  of  panels  with  representations  of 
those  whose  names  are  without  general  fame, 
and  with  whose  portraits,  true  or  imaginary,  no 
great  general  interest  could  be  connected.  And 
we  must  think  that  the  artistic  power  and  inte- 
rest of  the  designs  themselves  are  very  unequal, 
and  that  not  a few  niches  might  be  advan- 
tageously re-filled,  when  opportunity  serves, 
with  work  of  a higher  and  more  lasting  interest. 


THE  QUEEN  ANNE  AND  OTHER  FORMS 
OF  FREE  CLASSIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHITECTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting,  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  in 
the  chair,  Mr.  J.  Young  was  elected  a member. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  and  the  Rev.  D.  Eldsdale  for  the  con- 
venience offered  to  the  members  on  the  occasion 
of  a recent  visit  to  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  Kennington. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  a 
communication  from  Mr.  A.  Marks  to  the  effect 
that  the  Oxford  Arms,  Paternoster-row,  was  ad- 
vertised for  sale  by  auotion,  intimating  that 
photographs  of  the  building,  one  of  the  few  old 
hostelries  in  London  now  remaining,  would  be  on 
sale : four  views  would  be  taken,  and  the  cost 
would  not  exceed  10s.  6d.  per  set. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Statistical  Society  had  stated,  in  reference  to 
the  Howard  Medal  of  1875,  that  the  title  of  the 
essay  was  “The  State  of  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Poor  in  the  districts  of  England,  with  special  re- 
gard to  the  Improvements  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and 
their  Influences  on  the  Health  and  Morals  of  the 
Inmates.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stevenson  then  read  a paper, 
entitled  “ Queen  Anne  and  other  Forms  of  Free 
Classic  Architecture.”  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  said  that  their  modem  architecture  had 
lately  been  abused  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
progress  like  engineering  or  shipbuilding,  which 
continually  produced  new  developments  different 
from  anything  the  world  had  seen  before ; but 
contented  itself  with  reviving  and  reproducing 
the  results  of  the  art  some  centuries  old.  The 
assertion  was,  to  a great  extent,  true  ; but  it  did 
not  follow,  as  those  who  made  it  would  imply, 
that  this  was  not  the  best  and  indeed  the  only 
course  open  to  them.  For  there  was  this  dif- 
ference between  architecture  and  engineering, 
or  shipbuilding,  that  in  these  latter  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  progress,  or  at  least  they  had  not  as 
yet  attained  to  the  limit.  They  had  lately  im- 
mensely improved,  and  were  constantly  im- 
proving, the  sailing  qualities  of  their  vessels  as 
regarded  speed  ; and  they  would  probably  never 
be  able  to  assert  that  they  attained  the  utmost 
speed  possible.  But  architecture,  in  so  far  as  it 
ministered  to  their  taste  and  their  love  of  the 
beautiful,  might  have  already  solved  its  pro- 
blems. It  might  continue  to  change  after  it 
had,  in  pursuing  any  course,  reached  the 
highest  perfection  possible  for  it  in  that  course. 
From  the  necessity  for  change,  and  love  of 
nobility  implanted  in  man,  it  must  continually 
change  ; but  the  change  in  taste  was  not  neces- 
sarily in  advance ; on  the  contrary,  history  told 
them  that  it  was  frequently  retrogression  and 
deterioration.  Greek  sculpture  could  not  go  on 
advancing  in  refinement  and  beauty  for  ever. 
Its  period  of  highest  development  was  limited 
to  fifty, — in  some  cities  to  thirty, — years.  The 
great  Italian  schools  of  paintinggraduallyreached 
a climax  from  which  they  gradually  declined. 
Gothic  architecture  finished  itself  in  Beauvais 
Cathedral  in  its  supreme  effort  after  height  and 
tenuity  of  construction.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  proportion  and  beauty  of  their  rooms 
should  continua'ly  go  on  improving,  or  their 
ornamentation  become  daily  more  refined  and 
beautiful,  any  more  than  that  a people  Bhould 
constantly  advance  in  courtliness  of  manners, 
or  strictness  of  morals,  or  religious  observance, 
i On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  a characteristic  of 
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an  age,  and  the  truest  sign  of  its  advancement, 
to  look  back  with  admiration  on  some  former 
time  to  find  its  life  in  reviving  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  that  time,  and  adopting  the 
forms  in  which  they  found  expression.  Such  a 
movement,  therefore,  as  the  Gothic  revival  was 
perfectly  natural  and  legitimate,  and  it  was  un- 
avoidable that  every  one  should  be  affected  by 
it  who  was  not  too  ignorant  or  too  dull  to  be 
influenced  by  the  best  thought  of  his  time. 
Such  a revival  adopted  so  much  of  the  past 
sentiments  and  modes  of  thought  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  present  life ; and  so  the  earliest 
architecture  of  the  Gothic  revival  at  Strawberry 
Hill  and  Abbotsford  was  a mere  outside  show 
of  castellated  Gothic  features  thrown  over  the 
common  vernacular,  and  not  the  natural  out- 
growth of  that.  It  was  a mere  sentiment, 
which  did  not  really  affect  the  ordinary 
daily  life,  and  perhaps  truly  expressed  the 
extent  to  which  the  romantic  revival  had  in- 
fluenced modern  times.  But  whether  or  not  the 
early  attempts  at  Gothic, — a mere  surface  senti- 
ment on  the  ordinary  life, — truly  represented  the 
depth  of  the  Gothic  revival,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  revival  could  rest  content  with  them. 
It  was  inevitable  that,  with  the  study  of  old 
work  which  everywhere  commenced,  and  the 
consequent  perception  of  its  logical  consistency 
and  beauty,  the  imperfection  and  absurdity  of 
such  representations  of  it  should  be  felt.  Archi- 
tects had  shown  the  way  by  a few  original  men 
who  had  learnt  its  secret,  drunk  in  itB  spirit,  and 
expressed  in  new  works,  which  it  was  false  to 
say  were  mere  copies  of  old.  It  was  a curious 
phenomenon,  showing  how  truly  Gothic  had 
become  a part  of  its  admirers,  that  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  them  it  went  through  the  same 
natural  changes  as  in  its  original  growth  of 
Early  English  or  Early  French,  of  Decorated, 
and  now  with  some,  Perpendicular.  In  all  these 
styles,  the  Gothic  revival  had  achieved  marked 
success  in  churches,  and  it  was  now  established 
in  the  proper  style  in  which  to  build  places  of 
worship,  to  whatever  sect  belonging.  It  em- 
bodied traditional  sentiments  and  feelings  which 
still  influenced  them.  Another  reason  why 
it  would  continue  to  be  used  for  churches, 
even  though  some  other  style  might  be  used  in 
houses,  was  that  constructively,  it  was  suited  for 
them,  but  not  for  ordinary  dwelling-houBes. 
By  Gothic  he  understood  the  development 
of  arched  construction  in  the  pointed  arch, 
in  vaulting,  and  in  traceried  windows,  which 
the  architectural  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages 
produced.  The  progress  of  the  style  was  a 
development  of  these  features,  none  of  which 
had  a natural  place  in  modem  houses.  They 
were  suitable  for  such  buildings  as  churches  or 
great  halls ; but  not  for  houses  divided  into  a 
number  of  comparatively  low  stories ; and, 
therefore,  even  in  the  Middle  Age  houses,  the 
style  never  properly  showed  its  peculiar  and 
characteristic  features.  Gothic  architecture  did 
not  grow  up  as  the  expression  of  domestic  wants, 
and  in  attempting  to  express  them,  even  in 
Mediaeval  times,  could  not  properly  make  use  of 
its  most  characteristic  features.  Hence,  in  this 
country  in  the  Tudor  age,  Gothic  architecture 
developed  into  Perpendicular;  in  Franco,  at  the 
same  period,  into  the  earlier  Btyle  of  Francis  I. ; 
and  then  it  gave  place  to  Classic.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  expected  that  in  its  late  revival  diffi- 
culty Bhould  have  been  found  in  applying  tho 
style  to  domestio  buildings, — adifficulty  increased 
by  the  fact  that  Gothic  houses  were  an  innova- 
tion in  established  custom,  which  affected  every 
hour  of  the  life,  while  Gothic  churches  continued 
in  use  from  old  time,  and  had  been  familiar  to 
every  worshipper.  From  its  nature  unsuitable 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  a serious  innovation 
on  established  habits,  Gothic  architecture  in  the 
late  revival,  while  appropriating  tho  whole  field 
of  ecclesiastical,  had  little  affected  domestic 
buildings.  He  believed  that  by  using  these 
styles  for  houses  they  better  expressed  the  true 
spirit  of  Gothic  than  by  copying  for  this  purpose 
Gothic  forms.  One  chief  characteristic  of  the 
Gothic  revival  was  a turning  with  interest  to  the 
past,  and  finding  in  it  elements  suitable  for 
their  own  use,  which  to  their  loss  had  been  neg- 
lected and  lost  sight  of.  Now,  while  for  churches 
the  revival  of  the  past  meant  the  revival  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  architecture, 
while  they  found  these  perfectly  suitable  for 
modern  use,  it  was  not  so  as  regarded  houses. 
The  Italian  cities,  whose  period  of  greatest  power 
and  wealth,  even  its  Middle  Ages,  possessed 
still  some  noble  Gothic  palaces ; but  in  North 
Europe,  and  in  this  country  especially,  the  Re- 
naissance seemed  to  have  brought  with  it  an  in- 


creased material  well-being  as  regarded  dwelling- 
houses,  which  had  caused  the  replacement  of  the 
earlier  Gothic  houses  by  new  ones  of  that  date. 
The  faot  that  Middle  Age  houses  were  mostly  of 
wooden  construction,  and  therefore  more  perish- 
able than  stone  or  brick,  might  all  account  for 
their  disappearance.  The  revived  use  of  brick, 
so  strangely  neglected  in  this  country  during  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  older  wooden  houses,  had 
left  their  old  towns,  not  Gothic  but  Renaissance 
in  style ; and,  for  a revival  of  old  brick  architec- 
ture, sent  them  to  a much  later  period  than  the 
Middle  Ages.  With  the  exception  of  a few  un- 
important and  mutilated  relics,  there  were  no 
remains  left  to  turn  to  for  guidance,  and  an  un- 
prejudiced Btudy  of  these  remains  would,  he  felt, 
surely  convince  them  that  they  were  the  pro- 
ducts of  habits  and  manners  which  were  not 
those  of  their  day.  That  turning  to  the  past, 
therefore,  which  was  a main  feature  of  the 
Gothic  revival,  found  food  for  itself,  not  in  Me- 
dieval but  in  Renaissance  Domestic  architecture. 
Gothic  was  developed  originally  for  ecclesiastical 
not  domestic  buildings,  and,  when  applied  in  the 
late  revival  to  the  latter,  a new  development  of 
the  style  had  to  be  created,  which,  consequently, 
had  more  of  modern  than  ancient  character,  and, 
somehow,  had  adopted  the  worst  character- 
istics of  modern  architecture,  — pretentious- 
ness, flashiness,  coarseness,  and  loudness.  This 
was  one  cause  why  those  who  loved  old 
Gothic  had  become  disgusted  with  modern 
Domestio  Gothic,  and  had  abandoned  it  for 
the  free  Classic  styles,  in  which  they  found 
the  simplicity  and  quietness  of  old  work,  its 
picturesqueness  and  quaintness,  its  want  of 
formality  and  freedom  from  restraint,  and  espe- 
cially that  flavoured  of  the  past,  tho  returning 
to  which  was  a chief  motive  power  of  the  Gothic 
revival.  One  of  the  most  powerful  arguments 
in  favour  of  Gothic,  as  opposed  to  the  Classic, 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  revival,  was 
its  freedom  and  pliability ; that  it  was,  not  like 
Classic,  governed  by  rules,  which  it  insisted  upon 
till  it  crushed  out  individuality  and  life.  In 
abolishing  this  tyranny,  the  Gothic  revival  did 
good  service.  But  this  freedom  of  Gothic  the 
free  Classic  styles  which  succeeded  it  inherited. 
Symmetry,  though  aimed  at  as  a rule,  was  not 
essential,  and  regularity  was  freely  abandoned. 
One  of  the  principles  which  the  Gothic  revival 
insisted  on  with  energy  and  eloquence,  was  the 
necessity  of  truth  in  architecture  ; that  the  con- 
struction should  be  made  apparent  and  beautiful, 
and  should  not  be  hidden  under  some  fair- 
seeming  mask,  which  had  no  affinity  with  it,  or 
even  represented  a different  mode  of  construc- 
tion. And  in  this  sense  a reform  was  certainly 
needed,  which  the  Gothic  revival  did  a good 
service  in  promoting.  But  this  element  of  truth 
was  not  the  peculiar  possession  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and,  alas  ! modern  Gothic  has  too  often 
found  the  temptations  of  a deceitful  age  too 
strong  for  it,  and  bad  fallen  into  the  Bins  of  the 
style  it  attempted  to  displace.  The  principle  of 
absolute  truth  in  architecture  had  to  bend  to 
many  modifications  in  actual  practice.  Domestic 
architecture  must  be  pleasing.  Modern  Gothichad 
rightly,  he  thought,  modified  its  high  pretensions 
in  regard  to  truth  both  of  material  and  construc- 
tion. Still,  to  the  noblest  architecture,  which 
could  seldom  be  domestic  architecture,  both  were 
essential;  but  if  they  carried  them  out  in 
modem  times,  the  result  would  not  be  Gothic, 
either  modern  or  ancient.  He  held  that  the 
free  Classic  styles  of  architecture,  of  which 
“Queen  Anne”  was  one  of  the  least  important, 
though  it  had  given  its  name  to  the  recent  move- 
ment among  Gothic  architects  in  their  favour, 
furnished  a means  of  expressing  the  most  valu- 
able characteristics  of  the  Gothic  revival,  and 
that  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  those 
who,  imbued  with  its  spirit,  had  lived  over  again 
in  their  own  lives  the  successive  phases  of  its 
historical  development,  should  make  the  same 
advance  from  them  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Renaissance  age.  For  there  were  elements  of 
modern  thought  and  sentiment  which  the 
Mediaeval  revival  did  not  express.  As  to  the 
Gothic  ago,  formerly  the  Renaissance  succeeded 
which  sympathised  with  Classic  art  in  its  expres- 
sion of  the  beauty,  and  richness,  and  fulness  of 
natural  life,  which  found  expression  in  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  Titian,  so  the  Medievalism 
of  the  day  had  been  followed  by  the  revival  of  a 
similar  spirit,  which,  in  the  province  of  architec- 
ture retaining  much  that  it  had  learned  from 
Gothic,  sought  besides  expression  of  modern 
feelings  and  convenience,  which  it  found  in  the 
various  developments  of  the  free  Classic  styles. 
His  object  in  this  paper  had  been  to  explain  the 


fact,  of  which  there  was  sufficient  evidence,  that 
these  free  Classio  styles  were  now  practised  by 
architects,  who,  not  long  ago,  were  such  exclu- 
sive admirers  of  Gothic  that  they  could  sym- 
pathise with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  denunciations  of 
the  foul  tide  of  the  Renaissance.  He  had  no 
desire,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  that  any  one 
who  loved  and  admired  Gothic  architecture,  and 
felt  that  it  was  the  style  which  best  ex- 
pressed his  thoughts,  should  give  up  practising 
it,  and,  from  grounds  of  reason  or  logic,  endea- 
vour to  adopt  a style  which  he  thought  ugly,  or 
did  not  care  for.  He  would  think  that  a misfor- 
tune to  their  art,  for  it  mattered  little  what  style- 
was  used  provided  the  architect  understood  it, 
and  could  use  it  correctly ; and,  in  using  a style 
which  a man  admired  and  loved,  he  would  best 
give  expression  to  those  qualities  which  gave- 
architecture  its  value, — beauty  and  refinement,, 
picturesqueness  and  grandeur,  and  nobleness. 
Therefore,  if  they  loved  Gothic,  they  need  not 
abandon  it,  but  should  endeavour  to  master  its- 
principles  and  forms.  Having  no  desire  to  urg© 
the  adoption  of  these  styles,  he  had  not  attempted- 
to  defend  them  from  the  faults  of  which  archi- 
tectural critics  accused  them.  They  were  nob- 
faultless, — far  from  it, — they  had  not  the  purity 
of  Greek,  or  of  thirteenth  - century  Gothic 
but  they  appealed  to  him  as  a true  expression  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  present  time,  when 
raised  above  commonplace;  and,  touched  by 
art,  to  him  they  were  living  Btyles,  and,  there- 
fore, better  than  the  purest  Greek  or  Gothic,  if 
it  was  not  the  natural  outcome  of  their  life  and 
daily  thoughts.  Though  he  had  no  wish  to  argue 
in  favour  of  the  general  adoption  of  these  styles,, 
he  could  not  help  mentioning  one  practical 
advantage  in  employing  them,  namely,  that 
fundamentally  in  their  systems  of  construction,, 
in  their  forms  of  moulding,  they  were  the  sarno 
as  the  common  vernacular  style,  which  every 
workman  had  been  apprenticed  to,  had  been  used 
to  work  in,  and  consequently  understood.  To 
produce  good  architecture  generally  throughout 
the  country,  it  was  essential  that  those  who 
guided  the  art  should  choose  paths  where  the 
workman  could  follow;  for,  as  it  had  been  so 
it  would  be,  a large  proportion  of  the  building 
of  the  country  would  bo  done  by  builders  and 
workmen  without  architects.  In  conclusion,  ho- 
said  that  the  free  Classic  styles  were  the  ver- 
nacular architecture,  with  a spark  of  life  added,. 
— a touch  of  interest  and  art.  Dared  they  hop© 
that  the  spark  might  revivify  the  mass,  that  tho 
interest  and  the  guidance  of  those  who  cared  for 
art  might  give  artistic  life  to  the  current  com- 
monplace traditions,  that  they  might  see  again, 
a living  national  architecture  ? 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge  said  that  at  the  next  meeting, 
ho  was  to  read  a paper  on  the  same  subject  as 
Mr.  Stevenson’s.  He  had  a distinct  notion  of 
treating  the  matter  in  regard  to  the  influence  on 
the  Gothio  Bchool,  but  desired  to  lay  aside  the 
idea  that  he  was  necessarily  taking  a view  of 
the  subject  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  for  he 
believed  that  no  essential  difference  of  opinion- 
existed  between  them,  and  felt  that  it  would  b© 
the  greatest  mistake  if  the  profession  were 
divided  in  opinion  upon  the  subject, — a mistake^ 
from  which  the  profession  had  suffered  many 
years  in  consequence  of  the  division  between  the- 
Gothic  and  the  Classic  schools.  In  one  respecb 
he  shared  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Stevenson  for 
the  free  Classic  styles,  and  that  was  because 
they  were  free,  not  because  they  were  Classic. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  considered  that  great  watch- 
fulness was  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  Queen* 
Anne  style  for  the  exterior ; he  had  found  it  of 
greater  use  internally. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  said  he  considered  that  the 
views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Stevenson  were  some- 
what of  a novel  and  startling  character.  Speak- 
ing from  personal  experience,  Mr.  Spiers  said  he- 
might  mention  that  about  twelve  years  ago  he  re- 
turned from  France  imbued  with  Btrong  Classical 
notions,  and  a great  dislike  to  anything  Gothic. 
He  had  to  fight  his  way  for  years  with  students- 
who  were  strongly  imbued  with  Gothic  predi- 
lections, and  he  experienced  a difficulty  in 
finding  arguments  in  support  of  his  views,  seeing 
that  he  had  been  educated  in  argument  in  France, 
where  they  had  it  all  their  own  way.  But  now 
the  tide  was  turned,  and  if  the  present  question 
had  assumed  the  form  of  general  discussion,  h© 
should  have  felt  disposed  to  take  up  the  style  of 
the  Gothic  in  preference  to  the  Classic.  He 
differed  from  Mr.  Stevenson  in  many  respects, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  the  view  he  took 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  which,  Mr.  Spiers 
was  of  opinion,  was  first  taken  up  by  th© 
modern  Gothic  revivalists,  the  purer  forms 
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being  better  fitted  for  revival ; bo  mncli  so, 
that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  the  Norman 
structure  would  have  been  raised  as  being  of  a 
still  purer  typo ; but  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
on  account  of  the  thickfless  of  the  piers  and 
smallness  of  the  windows.  Supposing  Mr. 
Stevenson’s  view  correct,  what  was  to  become 
of  all  the  designsjof  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
periods  ? Ho  was  at  a loss  to  understand  how 
long  the  Queen  Anne  movement  was  going  to 
laBt.  But  what  he  feared  the  most,  in  connexion 
with  the  Queen  Anne  movement,  was  its  baneful 
influence  over  students.  If  the  Classio  archi- 
tecture was  to  be  learnt  at  all,  it  must  be  learnt 
by  going  back  to  the  earlier  elementary  examples, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  learn  what  really  were 
the  principles  of  that  stylo  by  taking  decadent 
and  debased  examples  of  Queen  Anne,  as  ex- 
emplified in  Queen  Anne.  He  maintained  that 
the  method  adopted  in  the  Frenoh  school,  of  im- 
parting a knowledge  of  Classic  architecture,  was 
the  proper  one,  the  students  being  thoroughly 
grounded  in  Classic  principles.  In  England, 
some  of  the  best  architects  were  not  brought  up 
in  the  Gothic  school  j and  he  was  sure  that  no 
student,  starting  with  Queen  Anne,  could  meet 
with  the  success  of  Mi’.  Norman  Shaw.  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  reoommonded  Queen  Anne  on  the 
score  of  convenience,  and  its  applicability  to 
domestic  architecture ; but  they  wanted  prin- 
ciples on  which  to  reason,  such  principles  being 
entirely  wanting  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  In 
conclusion,  he  confessed  his  surprise  at  the  views 
enunciated  by  a gentleman  who  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  Gothic  3chool. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Blashill  said  that  whatever  fault 
might  bo  found  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  they  must 
at  leaBt  give  him  credit  for  consistency.  As  in 
dress  so  in  architecture,  there  were  changes  of 
fashion,  and  so  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to 
suit  the  tastes,  and  endeavour  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  times.  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  repro- 
duction of  what  was  antiquated  and  out  of 
fashion,  students  ought  to  have  impressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  and  importance  of  comply- 
ing with  the  requirements  of  the  age,  the  want 
of  aptitude  in  that  direction  being  so  often 
charged  against  architects.  The  “ Queen  Anne  ” 
stylo  was  merely  a change  of  fashion,  not  of 
style ; it  was  abject  copyism,  not  of  beauty  but 
of  ugliness.  The  reason  they  had  the  “ Queen 
Anno  ” style  was  on  account  of  its  adaptability  to 
domestic  requirements ; and  he  argued  with 
Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  Gothio  was  an  eccle- 
eiastical  style,  and  not  adapted  to  ordinary 
requirements.  Architects  had  no  alternative 
but  to  suit  the  convenience  of  their  clients,  and, 
in  spite 'of  want  of  uniformity,  tho  buildings 
must  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Students  should  keep  before 
their  minds  the  necessity  of  fitting  their  archi- 
tecture to  tho  period  of  the  people,  and  not  be 
continually  thinking  of  the  old  styles.  They 
must  think  more  of  fitting  clients  with  the 
buildings  they  wanted,  and  look  more  to  the 
actual  wants  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  in  replying,  said  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  persuade  one  man  to  take  up  one 
style  of  architecture  more  than  another,  but  had 
merely  attempted  an  explanation  of  how  certain 
things  had  come  about,  and  the  style  had  been 
•manifested.  He  did  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
having  laid  too  much  stress  on  the  sequence 
of  styles  of  Gothic  taken  up  in  the  revival, 
yet  was  the  style  more  nearly  akin  to  Classic. 
He  considered  that  those  who  had  been  trained 
with  Gothic  freedom  were  not  so  successful  as 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  steadily  by  going 
(through  the  five  orders.  It  was  desirable  that 
the  students  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  made 
acquainted  with  those  laws  and  principles  which 
had  been  ascertained  and  settled  by  human  ex- 
(pcrience,  and  which  were,  to  some  extent,  em- 
bodied in  tho  orders.  If  a style  was  perfected, 
it  was  better  to  follow  it  than  to  make  futile 
attempts  at  originality. 


Machinery  Accident  at  Halifax— On  the 

16ch  inst.  an  accident  occurred  at  the  Saw  Mills 
of  Messrs.  J.  Charnock  & Sons,  Pellow-lane, 
Halifax.  About  eight  o’clock  John  Poulter, 
aged  40,  of  30,  Brook-street,  Mount-pleasant,  went 
into  the  cellar  beneath  the  room  where  the^saws 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  mending  a strap  ; and, 
having  done  this,  he  was  putting  the  strap  on 
tho  drum,  when  his  leg  was  caught  in  the 
machinery,  and  he  was  whirled  round  the  Bhaft 
| at  a terrific  speed.  He  was  instantly  killed,  and 
as  the  shaft  was  nearly  close  to  the  ground  his 
I body  was  almost  torn  to  pieces. 


THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD  AND 
DRUGS  BILL. 

The  Bill  brought  in  to  repeal  the  Adulteration 
of  Food  Acts  is  so  strikingly  reactionary  as  to 
demand  the  oareful  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  would  maintain  any  of 
the  advantages  which  the  existing  Acts  afford. 
There  may  be  weak  points  in  these,  and  individuals 
may  find  some  of  the  clauses  operate  harshly. 
The  experience  of  some  of  those  who  have  ad- 
ministered the  law  under  these  might  be  use- 
fully appealed  to  with  a view  to  improvement ; 
but  to  get  rid  of  the  Acts  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitute so  inefficient  a measure  as  that  now 
before  us  is  most  undesirable,  and  would  be  very 
opposed  to  the  public  welfare.  The  nature  of 
the  Bill  may  be  shown  in  a fow  lines.  Clause  4 
provides  that  “no  person  shall  knowingly  mix, 
colour,”  &c.  Clause  6 says  “ no  person  shall 
knowingly  Bell  any  article  of  food,  or  any  drug, 
which  is  not  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
article  demanded,”  &c.,  with  certain  exceptions, 
and  amongst  the  exceptions  appears  “where, 
according  to  the  usage  of  trade,  it  is  sold  in  a 
mixed  Btate.”  And  so  it  goes  on,  and  we  main- 
tain that  under  such  olauses  it  would  scarcely  be 
possible  to  obtain  a conviction.  Further,  the 
arrangements  for  obtaining  an  analysis  are  much 
too  complicated. 


FALL  OF  HOUSES. 

Three  large  houses  in  course  of  erection,  in 
a street  leading  out  of  Earl’s-court-road,  Ken- 
sington, fell  to  the  ground,  just  before  the  men 
left  work,  on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  They 
were  up,  nearly  ready  for  the  roof.  Two  or 
three  of  the  bricklayers  were  hurt,  but,  we 
believe,  not  seriously.  Our  object  in  mentioning 
the  disaster  is  not  to  bring*  any  increase  of 
trouble  to  the  parties  concerned,  but  to  lead 
builders  to  think  of  what  may  be  the  result  of 
haste,  inattention,  or  cheeseparing.  The  whole 
seems  to  have  gone  down  like  a house  of  cards. 
In  five  minutes,  what  was  a good  property  had 
become  a heap  of  rubbish.  A slip  in  the  foun- 
dation of  one  of  the  party-walls,  the  predomi- 
nance of  bats  over  bricks,  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  dangerous  excess  of  lime  in  the  mortar, 
and  the  occurrence  of  two  or  three  freezing 
nights,  may  or  may  not  be  at  the  root  of  the 
accident.  Anyhow,  other  builders  (and  sur- 
veyors to  estates)  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
such  things  will  happen  under  certain  conditions ; 
and,  having  that  knowledge,  act  accordingly. 
As  long  as  walls  stand,  a speculative  builder 
usually  considers  it  is  quite  impossible  they  can 
fall.  It  is  only  when  they  are  in  a heap  at  his 
feet  that  he  says,  “ What  a fool  I was.” 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  AND  THEIR 
BENEFICIAL  EFFECT. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  Mr.  C.  GatlifT  read  a paper  on  “ Im- 
proved Dwellings,  and  their  Beneficial  Effect  on 
Health  and  Morals,  with  Suggestions  for  their 
Extension.”  He  said  that  in  the  year  1841  an 
association  was  formed  for  building  improved 
tenements  for  the  working  classes,  with  full 
compensation  to  the  capitalist  for  the  money  in- 
vested. A favourable  public  feeling  was  created 
by  the  formation  of  this  company  (the  Metro- 
politan Association  for  Improving  theDwellings  of 
theIndustriousClasses),and  in  1843-4  and  at  sub- 
sequent periods  other  societies  had  been  formed, 
till  at  the  present  time  7,558  improved  dwellings, 
capable  of  containing  a population  of  36,078, 
had  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  1,233, 786J. 
Many  of  the  associations  had  still  considerable 
funds  in  hand,  and  were  extending  their  opera- 
tions, or  were  prepared  to  do  so  when  suitable 
sites  could  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost.  From 
statistics  which  have  been  carefully  compiled  he 
could  assert  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  im- 
proved dwellings  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan 
Association  during  the  last  eight  years  had  not 
exceeded  14  per  1,000,  whereas  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality  in  tho  metropolis  generally  had  been  up- 
wards of  24  per  1,000.  At  the  same  time  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  death  compared  very 
favourably  with  a similar  table  of  the  Registrar- 
General’s,  there  being  a much  less- proportion  oi 
deaths  from  zymotic  and  developmental  diseases. 
The  mortality  among  children  under  ten  years 
of  age  was  also  but  half  the  percentage  which 
was  noted  among  the  general  population  of 
London.  One  material  fact  which  had  been  elu- 
| cidated  in  the  erection  of  these  buildings  by  the 


Metropolitan  Association  was  the  comparatively 
small  space  which  they  occupied,  even  if  the 
large  oourtyards  left  for  recreation  and  ventila- 
tion were  included,  as  in  Westminster,  which  is 
the  most  densely  populated  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, the  population  was  235  persons  to  the 
acre,  while  in  the  dwellings  provided  by  tho 
Metropolitan  Association  the  average  was  1,140 
to  the  acre.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that  if 
the  promoters  of  the  various  metropolitan  im- 
provements were  compelled  under  their  respective 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  reserve  sites  for  improved 
dwellings  in  the  immediate  locality  from  which 
they  displaced  so  many  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, such  improvements  might  be  carried  on 
with  great  benefit  to  the  working  classes.  In 
addition,  however,  to  the  great  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  mortality  and  disease  which  was  noticed 
in  these  model  dwellings,  the  check  given  to 
immorality  and  crime  formed  an  appreciable 
benefit,  as  the  supervision  carried  on  effectually 
cleared  the  building  of  all  persons  of  bad  charac- 
ter. In  offering  some  suggestions  for  the  exten- 
sion of  these  improved  tenements  he  (Mr.  Gatliff) 
would  remark  that  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of 
sites  the  assistance  of  Parliament  might  be 
required  to  give  compulsory  powers  to  purchase 
and  pull  down  many  of  the  existing  dens  of  dis- 
ease and  crime,  and  to  erect  improved  houses  in 
their  place.  He  would  vest  the  necessary  powers 
for  such  works  in  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  should  an  additional  rate  of  Id.  or  2d.  per 
pound  be  incurred  by  this  action  he  considered 
that  such  additional  charge  would  soon  be  amply 
recouped  by  a reduction  in  the  rates  at  present 
occasioned  by  disease  and  crime.  A rate  of  Id. 
per  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  property  in 
the  metropolis  would  produce  nearly  90,0001.,  or 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  a loan  of  two 
millions  sterling,  and  to  redeem  the  principal  in 
forty  years  if  the  money  was  raised  at  3£  per 
cent.,  and  this  sum  of  two  millions  if  raised 
would  remove  many  of  the  present  disease- 
stricken  courts  and  alleys,  and  would  replace 
them  by  improved  dwellings.  The  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  might  also  be  empowered 
to  make  advances  for  such  purposes  at  a reduced 
rate,  and  the  scheme  might  be  further  assisted 
if  the  Government  made  it  compulsory  upon  all 
the  railway  companies  to  cany  working  men  at 
the  rate  of  a penny  for  at  least  ten  miles,  as  some 
were  obliged  to  do  at  the  present.  With  such  an 
encouragement  of  cheap  travelling  a large  num- 
ber of  working  men  would  be  induced  to  reside 
in  improved  dwellings  erected  a little  way  from 
town,  and  this  would  tend  to  reduce  the  over- 
crowding in  London.  He  would  further  state  that 
the  erection  of  improved  lodging-houses  in  the 
metropolis  might  be  regarded  as  a safe  invest- 
ment, and  in  support  of  this  he  referred  to  the 
audited  accounts  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
for  the  last  year,  which  showed  a gross  rent-roll 
of  12,2571.  5s.,  of  which  12,1011.  Is.  3d.  were 
actually  received,  leaving  a deficiency  of 
1561.  3s.  9d.  only  of  the  gross  income  for  una- 
voidable vacancies  during  changes  among  706 
weekly  tenants,  and  during  repairs  of  3,032  rooms, 
and  from  all  causes.  He  would,  in  conclusion, 
refer  to  a still  less  fortunate  class  of  persons  to 
that  which  occupied  the  present  improved  dwel- 
lings— persons  who,  from  their  small  and  pre- 
carious earnings,  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rents 
(varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.  per  week) 
charged  in  such  houses ; and  he  felt  that  the 
greater  the  facilities  which  were  given  for  the 
erection  of  improved  dwellings  in  London  the 
more  would  the  lower  classes  benefit,  as  they 
would  be  relieved  from  their  present  overcrowded 
state. 


THE  COTTAGE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

THE  JUNIOR  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  held  on  Friday,  the 
19th  inst.,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society,  No.  6a, 
Yictoria-street,  Westminster,  a paper  on  “The 
Cottage  Homes  of  England  ” was  read  by  Mr. 
Francis  Butler,  member. 

The  paper  dealt  first  with  the  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  cottagers  themselves,  from  early 
times,  touching  also  on  the  history  of  agri- 
culture as  far  as  was  necessary. 

The  many  and  various  points  connected  with 
cottage  building  were  then  taken  in  order, — the 
lecturer  showing  that  if  we  wish  to  build  cheaply 
and  well  we  must  build  naturally — by  conform- 
ing in  nearly  all  cases  to  local  style  and  work- 
manship, and  also  and  perhaps  chiefly  to  local 
materials — making  of  course  such  improvements 
as  recent  years  have  seen  introduced,  especially 
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■with  regard  to  the  general  plan  and  the  number  I 
and  disposition  of  the  bed-rooms.  The  latter  for 
an  ordinary  cottage  should  not  be  less  than  three 
in  number. 

The  lecturer  said  that  if  these  points  were  at- 
tended to  the  modern  cottage — while  being  a 
better  habitation,  would  also  present  the  same 
satisfactory  appearance  in  the  landscape  which 
the  old  cottage  is  so  well  known  for. 

The  “cob”  walls  of  Devon  and  elsewhere 
were  shown  to  have  advantages,  and  thatched 
roofs,  while  allowing  of  a natural  and  gradual 
system  of  ventilation,  kept  the  interior  of  the 
cottage  at  a warmer  and  more  even  temperature 
than  could  be  attained  perhaps  by  any  other 
form  of  roof. 

The  influence  which  the  cottage  exercises 
either  for  good  or  evil  as  an  object  in  the  land- 
Bcapo  was  illustrated  by  plans  and  sketches, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  using  the  ma- 
terials found  on  the  site  was  again  urged. 

With  regard  to  the  all-important  question  of 
cost,  Mr.  Butler  maintained  that  if  the  various 
points  he  had  raised  were  attended  to,  cottages 
could  be  built  so  as  to  yield  a fair  return  upon 
the  outlay.  A more  important  question  now, 
perhaps,  than  formerly  was,  owing  to  various 
causes,  the  old  ties  which  had  bound  the  labourer 
and  his  forefathers  ; and  which,  if  not  altogether 
severed,  would  bind  his  children  also  to  the  one 
spot,  seemed  likely  to  be  disturbed,  thus  creating 
in  the  minds  of  some  landlords  and  employers  a 
disposition  to  look  at  cottage  building  from  a 
five  or  six  per  cent.,  instead  of  from  the  old  point 
of  view,  which  regarded  the  labourer  more  as 
one  of  the  family. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  this 
class  of  building  to  return  a fair  interest  on  the 
amount  expended,  and  also  as  offering  a sugges- 
tion on  the  subject  of  accommodation,  the 
lecturer  showed  a scheme  for  a co-operative 
Home  for  twelve  or  more  single  labourers,  each 
having  a separate  bedroom  in  a building  com- 
prising a large  common  or  club  room,  kitchens, 
washplaces,  and  lockers  for  the  men ; while  out- 
side were  tool- sheds,  workshops,  and  allotment- 
gardens;  a skittle-alley  also  was  not  forgotten. 

Inclusive  of  the  cost  of  land,  a return  on  the 
outlay  was  shown  in  this  case  of  more  than  six 
per  cent. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Frank 
Clarkeson,  F.G.S.,  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
members  generally  to  Mr.  Butler  for  his  paper, 
and  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Will- 
cocks,  Hilder,  Walmesley,  Goodhart,  Coombs, 
Bartlett,  and  others  took  part. 


MARINE  AQUARIUM  FOR 
SCARBOROUGH. 

A Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  authorising 
the  grant  of  powers  to  the  Scarborough  Marine 
Aquarium  Company  (Limited)  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  a Bite  for  the  construction  of  an 
aquarium,  and  other  purposes,  in  the  northern 
“ Queen  of  Watering  Places.”  The  capital  of  the 
company,  amounting  to  37,5001.,  has  already 
been  subscribed,  and  Parliamentary  powers  are 
needed  for  the  alteration  of  certain  roads  by  the 
company,  and  the  construction  of  the  aquarium 
on  a site  to  be  granted  by  the  Corporation  of 
Scarborough  on  the  seashore.  Under  the  con- 
tract with  the  Corporation  the  work  must  be 
completed  ready  for  public  use  by  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1876,  and  a minimum  sum  of  20,0001. 
is  to  be  expended  in  its  construction.  The  site 
is  to  be  leased  to  the  company  for  999  years  at 
a yearly  rent  of  2001.  a year,  and  contains  in  the 
whole  about  7,500  square  yards.  In  addition  to 
the  aquarium  there  will  be  conservatories, 
ferneries,  &c.,  a concert-room,  and  refreshment- 
room. 


RAVENSTHORPE  DRAINAGE. 

The  main  drainage  works  of  the  Ravensthorpe 
district  being  now  in  an  advanced  condition,  the 
Local  Board  have  instructed  the  engineer,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Paterson,  to  prepare  a complete  scheme 
for  the  drainage  of  the  private  streetB,  &c.,  which 
hitherto  have  been  provided  with  merely  tem- 
porary drains.  In  accordance  with  such  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Paterson  attended  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board,  February  18,  with  the  necessary 
plans  and  sections,  together  with  a report 
describing  the  proposed  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
existing  sanitary  condition  of  the  district,  and 
recommending  that,  if  the  consent  of  the  owners 
of  property  can  be  secured,  the  Board  do  proceed 
to  carry  out  the  whole  in  one  contract.  The 


district  is  of  a very  flat  nature,  with  a sandy 
alluvial  subsoil,  necessitating  careful  treatment 
in  the  execution  of  works  of  sewerage.  The 
total  cost  of  the  main  drainage  works  now  nearly 
completed  by  the  Board  will  amount  to  about 
£11,000.  This  includes  cost  of  land  and  arbi- 
tration expenses,  sewage  pumping  and  precipi- 
tation works,  storm  overflow  and  main  sewers, 
cost  of  superintending,  &o.  The  length  of  pri- 
vate drains  proposed  to  be  carried  out  is  about 
three  miles. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

The  Bill  for  granting  Parliamentary  powers  to 
the  Channel  Tunnel  Company  (Limited)  gives 
power  to  the  company  to  acquire,  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  within  three  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  certain  lauds,  houses,  and 
buildings  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Bay,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret-at-Cliffe,  Kent, 
lying  between  Ness  Point  and  Covey  Burrow 
Point,  and  including  the  beach  and  foreshore 
abutting  on  the  said  lands. 


MARKET  HALL,  CHESTERFIELD. 

Some  time  back,  the  corporation  of  Chester- 
field purchased  the  Market  Hall  property,  and 
Mr.  J.  Crossley,  of  Newark,  has  decorated  it  for 
them.  The  ceiling  is  divided  into  three  large 
panels,  the  ground  colour  being  a warm  vellum  ; 
the  centre  of  each  panel  has  a pendant  of  gas, 
round  which  is  a floriated  ornament  conven- 
tionally treated  in  various  colours.  The  panels 
are  divided  by  an  orange-coloured  border,  with 
an  interlaced  ornament  in  brown,  and  divided  by 
lines  in  gold  colour  and  a cresting  of  warm 
orange  and  pink.  The  cove,  7 ft.  deep,  has  a 
fluted  ornament  in  rich  brown,  with  white  and 
gold  coloured  ornaments  upon  it,  and  out  of 
which  spring  the  vine  and  rose  alternately,  also 
conventionally  treated.  The  cornice  below  this 
is  picked  out  in  vellum,  neutral  green,  crimson 
and  gold,  with  a fringe  of  soft  warm  red  and  gold 
colour.  The  wall  beneath  is  divided  into  square 
and  semi-circular  panels,  which  are  papered 
with  an  ornamented  raised  paper,  and  painted 
a warm  vellum  colour,  with  a soft  red  border. 
The  sunk  part  of  the  moulding  round  the  panel 
is  painted  a turquoise  blue,  with  a small  pale 
blue  ornament,  and  raised  gold  beads.  The 
upper  circular  part  of  four  panels  is  a eoft  pale 
pink,  upon  which  is  painted  arabesque  ornament 
in  various  colours,  springing  from  a oentre  medal- 
lion, upon  three  of  which  are  painted  female 
heads,  representing  Music,  Science,  and  the 
Drama.  In  the  fourth,  facing  the  entrance,  are 
painted  the  borough  arms.  These  medallions 
are  well  painted,  and  have  a very  charming 
effect.  The  styles  round  the  panels  are  a greenish 
gray.  The  lower  portion  of  the  wall  or  dado  is 
tiled  with  Minton  tiles,  the  colour  of  the  diaper 
being  black,  soft  deep  slate,  and  gold  colour, 
with  a rich  border  in  various  colours.  The 
windows,  which  are  circular-headed,  are  pa'nted 
a copper  colour.  The  mouldings  around  are 
vellum,  with  a blue  border  and  white  ornament. 
The  doors  and  other  woodwork,  including  the 
stage,  are  also  painted  copper  colour,  each  panel 
of  the  door  and  stage  having  a border  of  black, 
with  a gold  ornament,  the  frames  round  the  doors 
having  an  ornament  in  black  and  gold.  The  work 
has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Rol- 
linson,  architect,  Chesterfield. 


COMPETITIONS:  e.g.,  THE  WEST  HERTS 
INFIRMARY. 

Sir, — Is  there  not  some  one  able  to  remon- 
strate effectively  with  the  Governors  of  the 
West  Herts  Infirmary  as  to  the  course  they  pro- 
pose to  take  P Can  they  hope  for  an  effective 
architectural  competition  under  the  following 
circumstances  ? 

The  advertisement  and  the  rough  specification 
recently  issued  give  the  required  accommodation 
at  forty  in-patients,  at  least  eleven  resident 
officials,  an  out-patient  department,  dispensary, 
&c.,  and  proper  outbuildings.  Plans  and  eleva- 
tions, and  estimates  of  cost  for  these  not  incon- 
considerable  buildings  are  invited  from  archi- 
tects. 

1.  The  drawings  submitted  are  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  Governors. 

2.  The  Governors  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  any  one  of  the  competing  designs. 

3.  There  is  no  promise  to  appoint  a profes- 
sional referee. 


4.  The  only  premiums  offered  are  501.  and  30L, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  the  carrying  out  of  the  : 
work. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  our  profession  as  a body  ; 
to  indulge  in  reproaches,  or  even  in  ridicule,  of 
propositions  of  this  kind.  No  greater  mistake  ; 
could  be  made  by  any  one  than  to  suppose  that  : 
any  thoroughly  competent  man  will  contemplate  s 
such  a venture  at  all  seriously. 

But  should  not  some  good  friend  of  the  In- 
firmary make  clear  to  the  governors  that  they  j 
appear  to  be  misusing  the  funds  entrusted  to  ( 
them  ? — throwing  away  in  a useless, — neces- 
sarily inefficient, — competition,  money  that  1 
might  serve  useful  ends  ? 

There  seem  to  be  only  three  explanations 
possible,  and  they  all  point  to  a (however  unin- 
tentional) misapplication  of  the  subscribero’  i 
money  : — 

1.  That  some  architect  has  been  virtually 
selected  by  some  of  the  governors,  and  that  a ; 
sham  competition  has  been  devised  in  order  that 
he  may  win  an  obvious  victory,  and  secure  and 
justify  his  unquestioned  nomination  for  carrying  . 
out  the  works. 

2.  Or  that  some  architect  has  been  actually 
selected ; and  the  governors  desire  to  supple-  ■ 
ment  his  knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood  by 
ideas  from  a distance. 

3.  Or  that  the  governors  are  acting  through  ' 
ignorance  of  building  matters,  and  of  the  archi-  i 
tectural  profession.  They  cannot  know  that 
tho  terms  of  their  competition  are  out  of  the  : 
domain  of  all  reasonable  consideration,  and  that 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is  certain  3 
to  explain  this  to  them  forthwith. 

Before  concluding,  may  I venture  to  ask  what  i 
further  action  the  Institute  is  going  to  take  about 
monstrous  competitions.  When  at  the  second  i 
conference  I voted  steadily  for  professional  i 
interests  and  reasonable  payments,  and  assisted  i 
thus  in  framing  many  excellent  rules  for  guiding  ; 
competitors  and  competition  committees,  I had 
an  impression  that  all  the  work  was  serious.! 
Professional  union  was  to  bear  fruit  to  every 
one’s  satisfaction.  I thought  that  shortly  no 
competition  would  be  advertised  without  con-: 
formity  to  our  rules ; or,  if  by  chance  some 
remote  district  betrayed  ignorance  of  our  pro- : 
fessional  laws,  a written  communication  or  a 
personal  interview  would,  as  a matter  of  course, : 
bring  unsatisfactory  conditions  into  harmony 
with  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  tho  profes- : 
sional  parliament.  But,  sir,  the  advertising . 
columns  of  your  journal  often  read  just  as 
they  did  before  all  those  present  and  repre-: 
sented  at  the  Congress  were  bound  in  honour ; 
to  stand  by  the  regulations  determined  on 

there As  I take  it,  these  advertise-: 

ments  represent  the  Institute  failures,  where 
suggestions  and  the  warning  voice  of  that  pro- 
fessional body  have  been  unheeded.  Can  no 
remedy  be  devised  for  such  cases  ? Would  it  be> 
unfair,  for  instance,  for  the  Institute  to  advertioe: 
the  names  of  the  competitors  in  every  shabby 
competition,  in  order  thus  to  Bhow  the  profession 
and  the  public  that  those  who  are  pledged  to  keep 
faith  with  one  another  uniformly  do  so?  Tbe, 
guerillas  would  have  little  reasonable  ground  of 
complaint;  they  could  only  desire  such  records! 
of  their  actions  as  pleasant  uncostly  advertise- 
ments, differing  in  many  ways,  as  each  of 
them  must,  from 

A Member  of  the  Conference  op 
Architects. 


International  Horticultural  Exhibition 
at  Cologne. — An  International  Horticultural; 
Exhibition  is  to  be  opened  on  the  25th  of  August 
till  the  26th  of  September,  1875,  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Flora,  Cologne.  Her  Majesty  the  Empress 
and  Queen  of  Prussia,  together  With  the  Crown 
Prince,  encourage  the  scheme.  Negotiations  for 
the  nomination  of  commissioners  from  foreign 
Governments  have  already  begun  by  the  Minister 
of  Agricultural  Affairs.  Under  the  head  of 
garden  architecture  it  is  to  include  : — Plans  and 
models  of  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  parks 
of  all  kinds;  glass-houses  of  all  kinds — their 
heating,  ventilation,  shade  and  cover  con- 
trivances ; Bummer-houses,  pavilions,  verandahs, 
arbours,  tents,  marquees,  as  also  ground-floors 
in  squares,  tiles,  mosaic,  cement,  asphalte,  or 
other  materials ; garden  furniture ; bridges, 
wharfs,  ferries,  aviaries,  swan  and  duck  houses, 
•See. ; construction  of  roads  and  walks ; rock, 
tunnel,  and  grotto  work ; fences,  garden-gates, 
espaliers  of  various  kinds ; models  and  plans  of 
the  constructions  specified  in  list  l)  and  h3  to- 
i gether  with  an  estimate  of  prices. 
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PROFESSOR  BARRY’S  LECTURES  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

No.  1* 

In  opening  a new  series  of  lectures,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  meet  once  more  the  students 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  particularly  those 
devoted  to  the  art  of  architecture, — an  art  so 
glorious  and  so  full  of  interest. 

Pleasure  in  so  doing,  however,  is  tempered 
largely  with  anxiety,  lest  from  personal  short- 
comings,  I should  fail  to  do  justice  to  so  great 
a subject,  and  that,  as  a consequence,  these 
lectures  should  be  barren  of  good  results  upon 
your  artistic  progress. 

In  these  days  of  copious  writing,  and  unlimited 
talk  on  art  and  every  other  subject,  the  question 
must  doubtless  often  occur  to  others,  besides  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  “ What  is  the 
use  of  lectures  ?”  Not  much,  certainly,  if  the 
idea  is  that  thej'  will  make  artists.  It  was  but 
lately  that  a well-known  art-writer  declined  to 
give  an  isolated  lecture,  on  the  ground  that  no  solid 
advantage  could  be  conferred  by  it,  and  that  by 
such  lectures  a mere  superficial  show  of  interest 
is  often  fostered,  leading  to  shallow  presumption 
and  self-deceit. 

Lectures  to  students,  howover,  stand  on  a 
different  footing.  They  are  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  study  goes  with  them  hand-in- 
hand,  and  that  they  are  attended  not  as  a 
mere  dry  form  of  mechanical  duty,  but  with  a 
bond  fide  desire  of  progress  in  that  noble  art  to 
which,  if  he  wish  to  succeed,  the  art-student 
must  devote  all  his  energy,  powers,  and  industry. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  he  may  find  lectures  of 
use  as  an  aid  and  encouragement  to  studies  pur- 
sued elsewhere,  although  taken  in  themselves, 
they  can  do  little  for  him. 

Lectures  cannot,  as  I have  said,  make  artists  ; 
for  this  purpose  genius  is  required — the  divine 
and  incommunicable  quality  which  is  the  gift  of 
that  Supreme  Authority  whence  spring  all  good 
things.  True  genius  will  often  disdain  adven- 
titious aid,  but  let  no  one  delude  himself  by 
thinking  that  neglect  of  such  assistance  will 
bring  him  genius. 

I dare  say  many  excellent  persons  are  some- 
what perplexed  at  the  utterances  they  read  now 
and  then  on  the  subject  of  architecture — utter- 
ances distinguished  by  the  utmost  confidence, 
but  unfortunately  also  by  every  species  of  dis- 
cord; and  it  may  perhaps  occur  to  some  of  us 
that  rash  and  hasty  judgments  would  be  less 
common,  if  the  critic  were  aware  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  rely  on  the  indifference  or  want 
of  knowledge  of  his  readers. 

One  of  our  first  statesmen  has  recently  told 
us  that  in  England  too  little  is  thought  of  art, 
and  that  our  countrymen  would  be  the  better 
for  giving  a freer  scope  to  artistic  influences.  I 
think  none  can  doubt  the  truth  and  wisdom  of 
this  opinion,  an  opinion  which  may  possibly  have 
been  created,  or  strengthened  by  the  official 
experience  of  its  distinguished  author. 

To  spread  appreciation  of  art  is  the  true  way 
to  encourage  its  progress,  and  in  this  will,  I think, 
be  found  to  reside  the  hope  of  architecture. 

I sincerely  trust  that  in  the  Royal  Academy  the 
art  of  architecture  will  never  be  thought  a matter 
of  indifi'erence  by  those  of  you  who  are  votaries 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  and,  vice  versd,  I hope 
our  architectural  students  will  gladly  learn  the 
lessons  which  you  can  teach  them  of  the  beauties 
of  colour  and  form. 

If  therefore,  discourses  on  art  from  this 
place  can  in  any  way  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
union  among  artists,  and  so  nourish  a spirit  of 
mutual  appreciation  of  each  other’s  art,  they 
may  not  have  been  given  in  vain. 

To  appreciate  is  to  estimate,  to  value.  This 
requires  knowledge.  No  one  can  make  an 
estimate  while  ignorant  of  the  various  circum- 
stances which,  taken  together,  affect  the  value 
of  any  article.  You  do  not  expect  a teetotaller 
to  be  a connoisseur  of  wines,  or  a Hindoo  to  be  a 
i judge  of  skating. 

I have  on  former  occasions  pointed  out  to  you 
the  complexity  of  our  art,  and  the  variety  of 
the  influences  that  have  affected  it  at  different 
times.  It  will  therefore  be  apparent  how  diffi. 
cult  it  must  be  fairly  to  appreciate  its  present 
i position  and  prospects,  however  easy  it  may  be 
to  rush  in,  with  a cceur  Idger,  to  announce 
(Orude  ideas  and  startling  theories. 

I Let  us  briefly  examine  this  evening  one  of 
i these  theorios,  to  whioh  I referred,  in  passing,  in 
lone  of  my  former  leotures. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  our  art  is  in  a state 
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of  decadence,  and  our  architects  inferior  to  their 
predecessors.  Some  of  our  grandest  old  build, 
ings  are  pointed  at,  and  we  are  asked  to  name 
any  worthy  modern  competitors.  Everything 
that  is  now  done  is  said  to  be  based  on  unsound 
principles,  and  therefore  worthless,  and  our  whole 
system  is  wrong.  The  architect  is  no  longer  to 
be  the  ruling  mind  of  the  work,  and  his  place  is 
to  be  taken  by  the  master-workman,  one  of 
whose  most  conspicuous  merits  is  to  be,  that  he 
is  not  to  work  from  drawings. 

In  expressing  my  dissent  from  the  above 
doctrines,  I have  no  desire  to  express  perfect 
satisfaction  at  our  present  position.  Those  of 
you  who  may  remember  portions  of  my  intro- 
ductory lectures  last  year,  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  anxieties  I then  expressed  on 
this  subject. 

But  before  we  embark  in  revolution,  we  may 
fairly  ask  who  are  to  be  our  leaders,  and 
what  are  the  prospects  of  success.  I may  have 
a word  or  two  to  say  on  these  points  by-and-by. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way 
of  consolation,  that  in  no  time  or  country  have 
prophets  of  evil  ever  been  wanting,  and  that  in 
our  own  day  every  insi  itution  becomes  in  turn 
the  theme  of  dismal  vaticinations ; so  that  if 
our  architecture  is  not  made  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  we  may  at  least  find  some  comfort  in  being 
in  good  company. 

If  we  receive  without  hesitation  all  the  doc- 
trines referred  to,  we  shall  have  to  confess  to 
an  almost  universal  deterioration.  Art  is  dead, 
religion  a form,  public  virtue  extinct,  the 
England  of  to-day  a feeble  remnant  of  departed 
greatness.  I must  decline  to  accept  such  pessimist 
conclusions,  and  prefer  to  inquire  whether  they 
are  not  as  baseless  in  regard  to  our  art,  as  I feel 
them  to  be  in  their  general  application. 

Is  our  art,  then,  in  a state  of  decadence  ? I 
doubt  it  much,  in  the  face  of  the  great  revival 
which  we  of  this  generation  have  seen.  I doubt 
it  more  when  I look  round  on  the  works  of  the 
rising  architects  of  the  day.  Putting  out  of  the 
question  those  of  us  who  have  already  achieved 
a reputation,  whether  of  good  or  ill  report,  I can 
fearlessly  assert,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
younger  generation  of  architects,  that  there  has 
never  been  a time  in  my  recollection  when  they 
were  more  fully  actuated  by  artistic  aspirations, 
and  thorough  devotion  to  their  noble  calling. 

To  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  conclusion 
may  be  inconvenient  to  those  who  have  too 
hastily  committed  themselves  to  the  doctrine 
that  “ all  is  vanity”  ; but  I am  convinced  that  it 
will  be  reoognised  by  calm  and  unprejudiced 
inquirers.  We  have  been  passing  through  a 
period  of  transition,  a transition  perhaps  still 
incomplete ; but  the  evidence  around  us  on  all 
sides  is,  I think,  conclusive  that  our  architects 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  any  works 
that  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  that  when 
opportunities  are  offered,  they  will  perform  their 
task  with  at  least  as  much  ability  as  the  mem- 
bers of  other  professions  display  in  their  several 
callings. 

And  here  let  me  add  a word  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunities open  to  architects.  This  leads  me 
directly  to  that  question  of  public  appreciation 
to  whioh  I have  already  referred.  If  the  com- 
munity is  so  apathetic  or  careless  as  to  have  no 
opinion  on  what  is  good  or  bad  in  architecture, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  charge  upon  architects 
the  responsibility  of  the  inevitable  result. 

We  sometimes  read  in  the  public  press  advice 
on  the  construction  of  our  houses,  with  vehe- 
ment condemnation  of  architects  on  grounds  for 
which  they  are  far  less  responsible  than  the 
editor  with  his  almost  unlimited  power  of 
influence.  Not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  habi- 
tations of  this  metropolis  has  had  the  advantages 
of  architectural  supervision,  and  the  hundredth 
has  probably  been  fettered  in  a variety  of  ways, 
such  as  local  necessities,  costs,  or  tenure  of  site! 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  reference  to 
much  that  is  at  the  present  moment  going  on 
around  us  to  the  disfigurement  of  our  thorough- 
fares and  the  vitiation  of  good  taste.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  deprecate  criticism  of  such  buildings, 
however  severe  it  may  be  ; but  I would  gladly 
see  the  responsibility  for  them  fixed  in  the 
proper  quarter. 

If  our  public  works  are  but  too  often  feebly 
conceived,  and  imperfectly  carried  out,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  architects  are  not  respon- 
sible for  public  policy.  Only  the  other  day  your 
late  Professor  of  Architecture,  from  his  chair  as 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  felt  it 
necessary  to  speak  a few  words  of  grave  and 
pregnant  warning  on  the  unwisdom  of  a petty 
economy  applied  to  a great  public  work  now  in 


progress.  Such  warnings  would  not  be  neces- 
sary if  we  found  among  our  rulers,  and  in  society 
the  spirit  of  appreciation  of  art  on  which  I am 
now  insisting.  Such  a spirit  would  encourage 
and  direct  architects,  and  would  be  a source  of 
advantage  to  the  public. 

But  we  are  told  that  modern  architecture  fails 
to  interest  us  when  we  compare  it  with  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity.  No  one  has  ever  excelled 
the  Parthenon,  nor  have  our  old  cathedrals  any 
modern  rivals.  Doubtless  if  this  is  true  there  is 
cause  for  serious  reflection.  If  deficiencies  exist, 
are  they  inherent,  or  derived  from  removable 
causes  ? May  it  not  be  that  we  shall  have  to 
take  into  account  a great  variety  of  circumstances 
before  we  can  form  a sound  opinion  on  this 
point  ? Social  and  religious  customs  [in  many 
cases  become  obsolete]  must  have  their  place  in 
any  review  of  the  architectural  past. 

If  it  be  a fact  that  ancient  architecture  is 
more  interesting  than  modern  work,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  is  the  modern  architect 
who  is  in  fault.  Take,  for  example,  a great 
cathedral.  It  is  probably  a monument  ol"  the 
art  of  a long  period,  perhaps  of  several  centuries. 
A great  abbot  began  the  crypt,  a famous  bishop 
completed  the  nave,  a later  chapter  added  the 
cloisters,  and  perhaps  pulled  down  some  of  the 
former  work  to  rebuild  it  in  the  fashion  of  the 
day. 

Here  we  have  a labour  of  love,  pursued  with, 
out  regard  to  time  or  cost.  If  any  member  of 
the  religious  body  interested  had  a special  gift, 
we  may  be  sure  it  was  gladly  offered  for  the 
service^,  of  the  sanctuary.  If  any  exceptional 
work  of  difficult  elaboration  was  required,  it 
would  be  delayed  until  the  right  man  appeared 
to  do  it.  There  was  no  hurry,  no  insietance  on 
cheapness  before  everything,  no  determination 
to  cut  down  the  plan  to  the  barest  requirements 
of  necessity. 

You  will  see  at  once  how  differently  modern 
works  are  conducted,  but  it  is  not  the  architect 
alone  who  must  bear  the  responsibility.  He  has 
to  work  under  conditions  imposed  from  without, 
and  must  do  his  best,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  finds  himself. 

Before  therefore  we  compare  a modern  build, 
ing  with  an  ancient  monument,  we  must  con- 
sider all  the  facts ; we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  same  interest  in  a work  of  five  years  as  in  one 
of  five  hundred.  We  must  not  look  for  the 
charms  of  antiquity  in  a thing  of  yesterday.  The 
archaeological  and  antiquarian  side  of  architec- 
ture is  so  fascinating,  that  a taste  for  it  lends 
itself  only  too  readily  to  a depreciation  of  the 
every-day  work  going  on  around  us,  and  its 
exaggeration  is  therefore  to  be  guarded  against. 

I fancy  many  of  our  old  favourites  would  fail  to 
delight  us,  if  we  could  see  them  clean  and  new 
with  their  mouldings  and  carvings  fresh  from 
the  workman’s  chisel. 

To  weigh  well  these  considerations  is  the  task 
of  appreciation  in  art,  and  without  it,  a fair  com. 
parison  of  architecture  of  different  ages  would 
seem  to  be  impossible. 

But  we  are  told  that  all  modern  work  is 
unsound  in  principle,  and  therefore  worthless. 

Is  this  so  ? It  is  not  very  easy  to  define  what 
are  sound  principles,  except  in  the  sense  of  their 
being  the  principles  of  the  writer  who  uses  the 
words.  It  reminds  one  of  the  saying  that  ortho- 
doxy  is  my  “doxy,”  and  heterodoxy  is  other 
people’s  “doxy.”  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his 
“ History  of  Architecture,”  appears  to  regard 
the  Reformation  as  the  turning-point  of  modern 
architecture,  for  he  says  “ It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  no  perfectly  truthful 
architectural  building  has  been  erected  in  Europe 
since  the  Reformation.”  And  ho  proceeds  to 
visit  with  impartial  condemnation  St.  Peter’s 
and  St.  Paul’s,  as  well  as  what  he  calls  our 
more  recent  “ Gothic  fashions.” 

What,  then,  are  we  to  consider  sound  princi- 
ples ? If  we  are  to  neglect  the  teaching  of 
antiquity  in  the  search  for  a new  style,  unlike 
anything  that  has  been  seen  before,  we  shall  be 
seeking  that  which  no  age  or  country  has  ever 
found,  and  shall  doom  ourselves  to  inevitable 
disappointment.  If  novelty  is  to  be  the  great 
desideratum  we  must  at  once  cede  the  palm 
to  the  civil  engineers,  who  have  given  us 
structures  the  like  of  which  were  assuredly 
never  seen  before. 

The  truth  is  that  perfection,  rather  than 
novelty,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  architect,  and 
the  search  for  perfection  must  be  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  past. 

Take  for  example  the  Parthenon,  perhaps  the 
most  famous  building  in  the  world  for  perfec- 
tion of  finish,  and  refinement  of  soulpture, 
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curvatures,  and  mouldings.  A recent  critic 
says,  truly  enough,  that  for  three  centuries 
there  had  been  a gradual  and  moderate 
improvement  in  the  architecture  of  Greek 
temples.  But  the  Greek  temple  is,  as  you 
may  see  for  yourselves,  one  of  the  simplest 
of  architectural  designs.  When  once  the  general 
principle  of  the  plan  was  fixed,  in  accordance 
with  religious  prescription,  there  was  little  or  no 
room  for  architectural  novelty,  save  in  the 
details  of  capitals,  columns,  mouldings,  and 
sculpture. 

The  Greeks,  therefore,  the  most  fastidious  of 
critics,  were  content  that  there  should  be  only  a 
gradual  and  moderate  improvement  in  archi- 
tecture, spread  over  several  centuries,  although 
in  other  things  we  know  they  were  eager  for 
novelty,  at  least  in  their  later  days,  when,  as 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  they  were  ever  inquiring  for , 

“ some  new  thing.” 

We  must  remember  that  things  may  be  new 
without  being  true,  and  original  only  in  unpre- 
cedented ugliness. 

The  Mediaeval  architect  s seem  to  have  had  little 
dread  of  what  we  should  call  copying,  their  piers, 
mouldings,  and  details  generally,  and  even  their 
plans,  being  often  similar  to  each  other,  during 
the  several  great  periods  of  Mediaeval  architecture. 
"Does  this  deprive  their  works  of  interest  P I 
think  not ; there  is  always  enough  of  local  colour 
or  peculiarity  to  prevent  sameness,  and  to  please 
the  spectator.  You  need  not,  therefore,  fear  the 
reproach  of  “ unsound  principles  ” if  you  base 
your  practice  on  the  achievements  of  the  past, 
provided  you  bring  intelligence  to  your  develop- 
ments of  them. 

Whether  you  think  that  the  art  of  Greece  or 
the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  the  purest  and  best, 
you  will  find  that  the  road  to  success  is  through 
the  study  of  beauty,  simplicity,  and  a truthful 
freedom  from  affectation,  and  that  those  prin- 
ciples faithfully  applied  will  lead  to  any  novelty 
of  treatment  for  which  the  circumstances  of  each 
case  may  naturally  call.  If  you  will  bear  this  in 
mind,  with  a resolution  ever  to  do  your  best,  it 
will  not,  I think,  be  easy  hereafter  to  argue  that 
all  modern  work  is  worthless  because  constructed 
on  unsound  principles. 

It  is  of  little  use,  however,  to  dwell  upon  prin- 
ciples as  the  road  to  success,  if  we  are  wrong  at 
starting,  and  there  are  those  who  tell  us  that 
this  is  the  case. 

An  architect,  according  to  these  critics,  is  a 
mischievous  surplusage,  if  not  an  impostor,  and 
the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  abolish  archi- 
tects. This  will  seem  to  many  as  promising  a 
scheme  as  a suggestion  to  reconstruct  the  army 
by  removing  its  officers.  You  will  find  the  pro- 
posal, however,  set  forth  iu  all  its  fulness  in  the 
pages  of  one  of  our  principal  reviews. 

The  argument  first  assumes  that  all  modern 
work  is  bad,  and  then  seeks  to  trace  the  cause 
to  the  existence  of  architects.  Master-workmen, 
it  contends,  were  ever  the  leaders  in  the  arts,  and 
the  way  to  insure  success  now  is  to  revert  to  the 
old  system,  and  employ,  not  architects,  but  work- 
men, on  our  great  works  of  architecture. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  how  harmony  is  to  be 
secured  among  the  workmen,  for  I suppose  each 
master- workman  is  only  to  understand  his  own 
trade,  and  is  not  to  be  “ Jack-of-all-trades,  and 
master  of  none  ” ; but  this  would  probably  be 
thought  a trifling  difficulty"  in  the  way  of  a 
revolution,  which  we  are  told  is  the  “ only  path  ’ 
that  leads  to  excellence  in  art,  because  in  the 
master-workman  we  are  to  recogn  se  the  only 
real  “ hope  of  English  architecture.” 

If  we  ask  who  and  what  is  the  master-work- 
man,  we  are  told  that,  in  the  language  of  Plato, 
“ The  master-workman  does  not  work  himself, 
but  is  the  ruler  of  workmen  ” ; that  he  was  a 
simple  workman  in  his  origin,  and  probably  by 
family  descent ; and  that  his  duties  were  to 
“ make  the  plan,  arrange  the  elevations,  and  be, 
in  faot,  the  foreman  of  the  work.” 

It  is  argued  from  this  definition  of  his  duties, 
that  he  must  always  have  been  on  the  works, 

: nd  it  is  affirmed,  on  authority  which  is  far 
rom  clear,  that  Ictinus  thus  built  the  Parthenon. 
We  are  further  asked  to  imagine  a dozen  archi- 
tects  employed  in  this  way  on  the  foundations  of 
the  New  Law  Courts  [and  I suppose  any  number 
of  dozens  more  on  the  superstructure],  in  order 
that  we  may  recognise  the  difference  between 
the  good  old  way  and  the  degenerate  customs  of 
modern  times. 

That  architects  should  be  draughtsmen  is 
denied.  Callicrates  and  Ictinus,  we  are  told, 
were  architects  of  the  Parthenon;  but  they 
worked  under  the  orders  of  Phidias,  who  was 
appointed  by  Pericles  director  and  overseer 


over  all.  It  is  contended  that  Phidias  was  only  “a 
carver,”  although  the  “ noblest  of  the  workmen 
but  how  this  is  to  be  proved  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
as  it  is  also  to  recognise  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion of  his  duties  any  great  variation  from  those 
of  an  architect-in-chief  at  the  present  day. 

We  know  how  delicate  are  the  curves  and 
other  refinements  of  the  best  Greek  art,  and  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  these,  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  details  of  Gothic  churches  are  “ the 
direct  expression  of  the  working  men  of  various 
o-rades,  but  always  present  at  the  building.” 

It  will  be  evident  to  you,  that  if  this  theory  of 
the  master-workman  be  good  for  anything,  it 
must  be  made  to  apply  to  later  works  than  the 
Greek  temples,  and  we  accordingly  find  it 
asserted  that  whether  in  Romanesque,  Lombard, 
Byzantine,  or  Medimval  works,  whatever  is  good, 
is  due  to  the  master-workman,  whose  thoughts 
| were  manifested  as  they  arose,  and  whose 
“ changes  of  detail  or  of  plan  were  prompt,  open, 
and  decided  ” ; by  which  we  must  conclude  that 
it  was  a merit  in  the  master- workman  that  he 
had  no  clear  idea  at  the  outset  of  what  the  work 
would  be  on  its  completion,  and  that  he  did  not 
sit  down  and  count  the  cost  before  he  began  to 
build. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  propounder  of 
this  theory  is  so  much  in  love  with  it,  that  he 
relates  with  satisfaction  that  iEdnothus,  one  of 
his  model  master- workmen,  built  a church-tower 
in  the  Isle  of  Ramsay,  in  Huntingdonshire,  which, 
before  it  was  finished,  began  to  crack.  It  might 
at  first  sight  be  thought  that  this  was  not  a very 
pleasant  state  of  things  ; but  it  presents  no  diffi- 
culty to  our  author,  who  evidently  oonBiders  it 
in  some  way  a support  to  bis  argument. 

He  tells  us  “the  labourers  approached  the 
towers  by  the  roof ; and  going  stoutly  to  work, 
razed  it  to  the  very  ground,  dug  out  the 
treacherous  earth,  made  the  foundation  sure, 
and  again  ' rejoiced  to  see  the  daily  progress  of 
the  work.’  ” Delighted  with  this  result,  he 
exclaims,  “ What  a contrast,  all  this  to  our 
present  condition  and  practice 

If  we  ask  what  there  was  to  cause  this  joyful 
exclamation,  we  are  told  that  the  nobleman  who 


ence  in  architectural  development  and  history.’ 
Here,  again,  I use  our  author’s  words,  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  meaning. 

Giotto’s  unpardonable  sin  was  then,  it  seems, 
that  he  agreed  to  be  the  draughtsman,  or,  a3  we 
should  say,  the  architect  of  a tower  which  the 
Florentines  had  determined  should  “ exceed  in 
magnificence,  height,  and  excellence  of  work- 
manship, whatever  of  the  kind  had  been  achieved 
by  Greeks  and  Romans.”  “ Like  Phidias,  as  the 
greatest  of  the  workmen,  he  directed  all,  and 
was  overseer  of  all ; and  yet  the  building  had 
great  artists  of  the  works.”  A great  error, 
truly,  in  the  eyes  of  the  critic,  who  condemns 
him  so  mercilessly  for  breaking  into  the  paradise 
before  pictured  of  the  master  workmen,  men 
destined  for  the  highest  heaven ! 

After  this  severe  condemnation,  however,  we 
are  a little  surprised  to  read  in  the  next  para- 
graph, “ But  Giotto  was  a real  ‘ master-w ork- 
man,’  and  himself  assisted  in  the  sculptured 
decoration  of  the  tower.”  Can  it  be,  therefore, 
that  his  crowning  error  was  that  the  tower  stood, 
and'if  he  had  let  it  downasHSdnothusdid  his  work, 
and'  had  called  in  the  Florentines  to  rejoice  with 
him  on  the  daily  progress  of  putting  it  up  again, 
he  might  have  been  more  leniently  dealt  with  ? 
As,  however,  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  making 
drawings,  I fear  he  could  never  have  ranked 
with  the  “ twelve  brethren  warmed  with  divine 
love,”  but  he  might  surely  have  claimed  to  be 
praised  with  the  bishop  for  his  ability  to  “ make 
a plan.” 

Michelangelo,  we  all  know,  was  architect, 
painter,  and  sculptor,  the  latter  art  being  his 
favourite.  He  consequently  fares  little  better 
with  our  critio  than  Giotto.  His  supremely 
noble  work  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  is,  we  are  told, 
spoiled  by  having  been  designed  in  a technically 
uuskilful  way,  so  that  his  pictures  are  surrounded 
by  a barbarous  medley  of  Renaissance  forms, 
a half-pretence  of  solid  architecture,  absurd  in 
principle,  and  clumsy  in  effect. 

Raffaelle,  we  find,  was  ignorant  “of  the  sense 
and  scope  of  decorative  art,”  and  from  St.  Peter  s 
to  the  latest  building  of  “ New  Rome,”  Italian 
architecture  is  but  “ a dreary  evidence  of  luxury, 


paid  for  the  work  was  noted  for  “the  sanctity  of  a record  of  expenditure  and  folly.  ’ 
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his  deportment,”  that  the  Bishop  “ could  make 
a plan,”  and  that  the  builders  were  “ twelve 
brethren  in  one  village,  who  had  cast  behind 
their  backs  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  were 
warmed  with  divine  love.” 

Nevertheless,  I should  not  advise  any  young 
architects  of  the  present  day  to  rely  upon  such 
reasons  to  jastify  him  in  building  a tower  of  un- 
sound construction,  or  to  think  that  when  it 
falls,  his  employers  will  delight  in  the  daily  pro- 
gress of  the  work  of  rebuilding. 

In  the  story  quoted  we  are  told  this  was  the 
case.  Indeed,  the  narrator  seems  so  pleased 
with  this  pulling  down,  and  building  up  again, 
that  we  almost  expect  to  hear  of  a further 
catastrophe;  and  consequent  increased  delight 
with  the  progress  of  the  third  tower.  He  con- 
cludes his  account  by  declaring  that  his  retro- 
spective view  confirms  the  holy  Oswald  s 
prescient  declaration,  “ Verily,  this  is  another 
Eden,  preordained  for  men  destined  for  the 
highest  heaven.” 

I have  given  you  this  story  as  much  as  possible 
_ the  words  of  the  writer,  as  I do  not  wish  to 
weaken  them,  but  time  would  fail  me  to  follow 
him  into  all  his  illustrations  of  his  supposed 
universal  theory. 

If  we  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  trouble 
entered  into  this  architectural  Eden,  the  answer 
given  to  us  is  that  in  Italy,  five  centuries  ago,  a 
draughtsman  was  employed  to  make  designs  for 
a “ foolish  work,”  and  then  began  the  “ deca- 
dence of  architecture.”  Who  was  this  draughts- 
man ? No  other  than  Giotto.  What  was  this 
“ foolish  work  ?”  You  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  hear  it  was  the  Campanile  at  Florence,  a 
building  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages 
for  its  architectural  beauty.  Many  of  you  have 
probably  seen  this  tower ; all  of  you,  I hope,  will 
do  so  ; and  though  there  must  of  course  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  its  merit,  I venture  to 
think  that  you  will  require  a very  high  scale  of 
excellence  in  the  works  approved  by  a critic, 
before  you  consent  to  submit  yourselves  to  his 
judgment  in  condemnation  of  this  architectural 
' glory  of  fair  Florence. 

It  iB  true  that  its  censor  is  gracious  enough 
to  ad  mit  that  it  is  saved  from  absolute  debasement 
by  the  carving  of  Andrea  Pisano,  Lucca  della 
Robbia,  and  Donatello  ; but  this  does  not  prevent 
the  whole  work  from  being  “a  folly,”  “ without 
artistic  growth,”  “a  thorough  modern  work,’ 


denounced  ? By  no  means, 
some  sixty  years  ago  an  ancient  vellum  draw- 
ing of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  discovered.  I 
should  not  propose  to  you  Cologne  Cathedral 
as  a perfect  illustration  of  Mediaeval  art,  but 
our  author  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
a word  of  its  merits  or  demerits.  He  at  once 
denounces  it  wholesale,  in  consequence,  appa- 
rently, of  the  existence  of  this  parchment, 
which,  he  says,  accounts  at  once  for  the  faults 
of  the  building. 

To  some  of  us  this  discovery  of  an  ancient 
drawing  may  not  seem  to  agree  exactly  with  his 
general  theory  of  the  master-workmen  who 
worked  with  “ thoughts  manifested  as  they  arose,” 
free  from  all  guidance  from  draughtsmen.  It 
at  least  raises  a strong  presumption  that  Cologne 
was  not  an  exceptional  case,  aud  that  “ ancient 
vellum  drawings  ” may  have  been  prepared  for 
other  similar  architectural  monuments.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  our  author  decides  that 
Cologne  Cathedral  is  a “ gigantic  folly,  and  a 
total  waste,  unless  it  prove  a warning.” 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  some  specimens  of  master-workmen’s 
labours  in  modern  times,  and  are  called  to  de- 
clare that  as  architects  have  so  demonstrably 
failed  in  all  they  have  done,  the  workman  is  to 
take  their  place,  and  inaugurate  a new  series 
of  triumphs  of  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful 
in  architecture. 

I hope  I have  not  wearied  you  by  the  above 
extracts.  It  has  seemed  to  me  desirable  to 
place  them  before  you,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  words  of  the  critic,  for  it  is  clear  that  if 
his  conclusions  are  to  be  accepted,  they  must 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  our  work  here,  and  the 
Royal  Academy  may  give  up  its  care  for  the 
education  of  architects.  Many  of  you  who  are 
familiar  with  the  actual  practice  of  architects 
nowadays  have  probably  already  formed  an 
opiniou  on  our  author’s  proposals  for  the  future, 
on  which  I now  wish  to  offer  a few  remarks. 

And  first  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the 
name  “ master-workman.”  What  does  this 
mean  ? Apparently  the  chief  of  a trade,  for 
Phidias  is  called  a master-carver,  and  Giotto 
is  admitted  to  have  been  a master-workman  as 
regards  his  sculpture.  The  system  pressed 
upon  us  would  therefore  amount  to  this,  that 
for  our  great  modern  buildings  requiring  a 


« art" relationship,  or  any  inli  variety  of  trades,  a variety  or  chiefs  mast  be 
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6ngaged, — one  at  least  for  each  trade,  and,  in- 
deed, for  some  trades  several,  if,  for  example, 
we  adopt  the  suggestion  of  a dozen  snch  chiefs 
working  on  the  foundations  of  the  New  Law 
Court?. 

But  this  body  of  chiefs  must,  we  should 
think,  have  some  superior,  if  only  to  define  the 
application  of  their  respective  trades. 

Is  a roof  to  be  handed  over  to  the  master- 
mason  for  a stone  vault,  or  to  the  master- 
carpenter  ? Is  a Bcreen  to  be  of  wood,  iron, 
or  masonry  ? Who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  and  propriety  of  the  thoughts  which  are  to 
arise,  and  render  necessary  sudden  changes  of 
detail  or  plan  ? or  who  is  to  see  that  all  trades 
so  woik  together,  that  cracked  towers  are  not 
to  be  too  common  P Clearly  there  must  be 
some  one  to  do  all  this,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  duties  now  falling  to  the  architect.  Oh ! 
but  some  will  say,  there  is  to  be  uo  architect. 
Be  it  so,  and  we  will  call  him  a master-work- 
man, which  only  brings  us  back  to  the  conclu- 
. Bion  that  there  must  be  some  supreme  authority 
over  architectural  works,  whether  we  call  him 
architect,  surveyor,  master-workman,  or  any- 
thing else. 

This  is,  in  fact,  what  is  meant  by  the  Greek 
word  upxirtKrujr,  with  its  derivation  from  apx*7> 
the  beginning,  origin,  or  cause,  and  tivyw,  to 
contrive. 

No  one  feels  more  strongly  than  I do  the 
desirability  of  raising  in  every  feasible  way  the 
artistic  status  of  the  workman.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  charm  of  old  buildings 
may  be  traced  to  the  harmonious  working  of 
many  minds  in  its  details,  but  this  is  no  argu- 
ment against  a general  design  and  supervision 
of  the  whole  by  some  one,  who,  whether  he  be 
called  architect  or  by  any  other  name,  is  to 
secure  harmony  both  of  plan  and  execution,  in  a 
great  and  complicated  work. 

We  shall  require  an  amount  of  proof  which 
has  not  as  yet  beon  forthcoming,  before  we  can 
admit  this  theory  of  the  master-workman  in  times 
past ; and  even  if  it  were  proved  to  have  been 
the  ancient  rule,  much  would  need  to  be  con- 
sidered before  we  could  conclude  that  we  must 
necessarily  take  a step  backwards,  and  adapt 
our  customs  to  those  of  past  centuries. 

It  is  of  little  use  for  critics  like  our  author  to 
rail  at  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of  modern 
days,  and  declare  that  “greed”  is  the  curse  of 
modern  England.  All  this  may  be  very  true, 
and  well  worthy  of  our  attention  as  moralists, 
but  such  declamation  helps  us  but  little  in  our 
study  of  architecture.  With  every  desire  to 
uphold  the  dignity  of  a noble  profession,  too 
much  responsibility  must  not  be  laid  by  us  upon 
it.  It  is  not  the  province  of  arohiteots  to  reform 
the  world,  but  to  bear  their  share  honourably  in 
its  daily  work  and  progress. 

You,  gentlemen,  who  are  to  bo  the  architects  of 
the  futuie,  are  in  little  danger  of  being  permitted 
to  forget  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  you  must  please  in  order  to 


live. 

Let  us  assume,  for  a moment,  that  all  this 
argument  about  the  master-workman  of  old  is 
proved,  what  does  it  amount  to  P Surely  to  this, 
that  in  tie  course  of  time  the  plan  was  found 
inconvenient,  and  has  been  laid  aside  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons.  When  we  are  called  on 
to  surrender  present  habits,  and  to  retrace  our 
steps,  the  burden  of  proof  clearly  lies  on  those 
who  demand  what  on  the  face  of  it  appears 
unreasonable. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  complexity  of  mo- 
dern  buildings,  with  their  almost  infinite  re- 
quirements of  construction.  Can  we  reasonably 
compare  them  with  the  simpler  structures  of 
antiquity  ? If  we  are  to  be  told  that  this  is  but 
a proof  of  our  decadence,  and  that  we  should  re- 
turn to  simpler  habits,  I reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  is  a moral  rather  than  an  architectural 
question ; and  secondly,  that  it  rests  with  the 
objectors  to  prove  their  oase. 

It  does  not  follow,  as  some  would  seem  to 
think,  that  every  departure  from  ancient  custom 
is  necessarily  a step  astray.  I was  lately  in  a 
modern  Gothic  country-house,  in  which  the  ab- 
sence of  dressing-rooms  was  explained  by  the 
dictum  of  the  architect,  that  dressing-rooms  were 
never  used  in  Mediaeval  times, — a principle  which 
might  be  pressed  much  further  than  he  perhaps 
realised. 

New  wants  and  habits  will,  of  course,  arise  as 
the  world  grows  older,  just  as  surely  as  the 
habits  of  an  adult  will  vary  from  those  of  a 
child. 

The  simplicity  of  plan  of  the  Greek  temple  is 
patent  to  all.  The  atrium  and  cella  on  one  floor 


only,  enclosed  by  windowless  walls,  themselves 
surrounded  by  unbroken  ranges  of  columns  of 
uniform  design,  called  for  no  complication  of  de- 
sign. The  Parthenon  may,  in  fact,  be  looked 
upon  chiefly  as  a frame  for  sculpture,  and  in  such 
a case  the  chief  responsibility  would  properly 
fall  upon  the  sculptor. 

In  a modern  work  this  is  reversed.  We  are 
told  to  picture  to  ourselves  a dozen  architects 
at  work  on  the  foundations  of  the  Law  Courts, 
because  it  is  assumed  that  with  a chief  or  two 
Ictinus  built  the  Parthenon,  and  because  four 
master  workmen  were  engaged  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at 
Athens.  Surely  this  argument  can  scarcely  be 
serious.  Think  for  a moment  of  the  actual 
realities  in  the  case  of  the  new  Law  Courts,  or 
any  great  modern  building.  I have  not  seen  the 
plan  as  now  finally  arranged,  but  I am  able  to 
direct  your  attention  for  a moment  to  one  of  the 
plans  prepared  in  competition,  which  will  serve, 
as  well  as  another,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
difference  of  complexity  between  such  a building, 
and  the  temples  of  ancient  Greece. 

Nor  is  such  complication  an  exceptional  or 
isolated  circumstance.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  what  we  call  civilisation  tends  to  compli. 
cation.  We  see  proofs  of  this  all  around  ns. 
It  is  a matter  of  common  observation,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  cost  of  Government  increases 
daily,  and  this  is  because  the  wants  of  modern 
society  are  daily  growing,  and  demand  of  its 
rulers  an  increase  of  public  work,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality. 

Modern  science  also  is  daily  teaching  us 
subtleties  of  fact  and  suggestion  which  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  simpler  rough-and-ready 
theories  formerly  adopted. 

In  ancient  Britain,  as  now  in  countries  which 
have  preserved  their  primitive  customs,  the  rain 
from  heaven,  and  water  from  the  spring  or  well, 
sufficed  for  man’s  requirements  of  water  supply. 
With  us  this  is  a problem  taxing  our  skill  and 
knowledge  to  the  utmost,  and  unfortunately  far 
from  having  been  solved. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  ventilation.  Our 
ancestors  may  have  been  contented  with  their 
cheerless  halls,  with  a hole  in  the  roof  for  a chimney, 
or  a huge  cavernous  fireplace,  roasting  those  who 
were  near  to  it,  and  leaving  the  rest  unwarmed 
and  uncomforted.  The  floor  of  rushes,  foul 
with  moisture  and  dirt,  the  dranght-admitting 
doors  and  windows,  may  also  be  among  the  cus- 
toms of  the  “ Good  old  times,”  so  many  affect 
to  deplore,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  return. 

Some  people  may  tell  us  that  hardiness  and 
rude  health  may  have  been  promoted  by  such 
rough  habits  of  life,  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
at  the  cost  of  infinite  suffering  to  the  weak  and 
delicate.  We  cannot  Buppose  that  our  ancestors 
differed  greatly  from  ourselves  in  physical  con- 
stitution, so  that  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
thousands  fainted  on  the  way,  which  led  only  to 
“ the  survival  of  the  fittest.” 

Bo  you  think,  however,  that  this  is  the  way  in 
which  the  world  will  again  consent  to  walk,  even 
if  invited  to  it  by  the  siren  voices  of  architec- 
tural critics  ? And  if  you  do  not  think  so,  what 
becomes  of  their  denunciations  of  the  complexity 
of  modern  requirements  ? 

It  may  perhaps  have  struck  you  by  this  time, 
that  our  reformers  have  undertaken  what  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  called  “ a big  job,”  in  their  pro- 
posals to  revolutionise  the  practice  of  English 
architecture.  Not  only  are  architects  to  be 
abolished,  but  the  whole  course  of  modern  life  is 
to  be  changed,  and  as  our  critic  Bays,  “ Of 
course  the  trash  that  fills  the  Bond-street  shops 
would  disappear.”  Not  a very  simple  programme 
this  ! nor  one  to  be  solved  by  a stroke  of  a pen  ; 
but  there  is  more  behind,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  examine  the  description  given  to  us  of  the 
working  men  who  are  to  be  the  salvation  of  our 
architecture. 

I said  before,  that  when  we  are  invited  to  join 
a revolution,  we  may  ask  ourselves  who  are  to 
be  our  leaders,  and  what  are  the  chances  of 
success.  Let  us  see  what  our  author  has  to  re- 
assure us  on  these  points. 

He  is  quite  certain  that  architects  are  the 
cause  of  all  our  troubles.  They  actually  make 
designs  as  Giotto  did ; they  are  the  acme  of 
imaginative  incapacity,  and  in  this  censure  he 
includes,  as  we  have  seen,  Giotto,  Michel- 
angelo, and  Raffaelle.  Let  us  see  what  he  has  to 
tell  us  of  the  men  on  whom  the  world,  tired  of 
such  pigmies,  is  for  the  future  to  rely. 

We  shall  be  a little  startled  at  the  outset,  to 
find  that  the  first  preliminary  is  a general  im- 
provement of  the  morals  of  the  working-man 


and  while  we  are  pondering  how  this  truly  great  | working  class. 


object  is  to  be  effected,  we  shall  be  perplexed  to 
be  told  that  “ the  change  must  be  made  not  in 
the  upper,  but  in  the  lower  orders  of  sooiety,” 
because  “ morals  do  not  descend.” 

So  that  in  addition  to  the  rather  extensive  pro- 
gramme already  announced,  we  are  now  com- 
mitted to  a general  refoi  m of  morals,  before  there 
can  be  any  hope  for  English  architecture.  In  the 
meantime,  what  do  we  read  of  the  present  state 
of  things  in  the  class  from  which  the  master- 
workmen  are  to  spring  ? This  iB  the  description 
which  our  author  wishes  us  to  accept. 

“ Our  present  working  classes  are  profoundly 
vulgar.  The  increase  of  wages  and  of  general 
comfort  does  not  much  improve  them,  and  in- 
struction only  serves  to  give  them  larger  means 
to  demonstrate  their  coarseness.  Those  who 
know  them  in  their  houses  tell  us  that  as  their 
wages,  rise  they  revel  in  expensive  luxury  and 
display.” 

Most  clients  would  think  this  a not  altogether 
satisfactory  presentation  of  their  case  by  a self- 
chosen  advocate,  even  if  he  admits,  as  he  does 
here,  that  “ Iu  this  they  imitate  their  betters.” 

But  some  of  us  will  ask,  How  about  educa- 
tion ? We  have  been  told  we  must  “educate 
our  masters.”  Will  this  do  nothing  for  them  ? 
Nothing,  according  to  our  author,  as  long  as  we 
follow  our  present  methods,  which  only  tend  to 
the  debasement  of  the  imagination.  For  the 
latter  learning  is  no  efficient  substitute  or  sup- 
plement ; as  without  imagination  “ every  man 
is  brutish  in  his  knowledge.” 

In  much  of  this  I concur.  Education  is  not  a 
nostrum  capable  of  itself  of  raising  a nation, — 
if  we  mean  by  education  a system  of  instruction 
alone.  We  cannot  safely  neglect  the  imagina- 
tive and  emotional  part  of  man’s  nature,  and  it 
is  this  conviction  which  has  led  to  a general 
consensus  of  opinion,  in  this  country  at  least, 
that  religious  teaching  must  form  part  of  any- 
thing that  deserves  the  name  of  education, 
however  we  may  differ  amongst  ourselves  as  to 
the  wisest  mode  of  regulating  such  teaching. 

But  the  admission  into  our  scheme  of  culture 
and  of  the  development  of  the  imaginative 
faculties  leaves  us  still  a long  way  from  the  goal 
to  which  our  author  seeks  to  attain.  If  our 
workmen  need  this  development,  are  they  alone 
in  their  requirements  ? Moreover,  are  wo  jus- 
tified in  giving  such  an  unqualified  description 
of  their  present  state  as  that  on  which  their 
advocate  has  ventured  ? I think  not. 

In  all  large  classes  there  must,  of  course,  be 
wrong- doers ; and  it  is  the  characteristic  of  some 
minds  to  dwell  on  the  exceptions,  rather  than  on 
the  general  rule. 

Our  writer  might  have  been  expected  to  test 
his  theory  by  personal  observation  before  in- 
dulging in  a sweeping  denunciation  of  millions. 
He  speaks,  however,  of  working-men  avowedly 
on  the  testimony  of  others  who,  he  says,  know 
them.  This  imparts  to  his  scheme  an  air  of 
its  having  been  evolved  out  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness. But  is  his  picture  trao  ? I cannot 
admit  it. 

I decline  altogether  to  draw  up  an  indictment 
against  whole  classes  ; for  they  are  classes,  and 
it  is  foolish  and  misleading  to  speak  of  working 
men  as  if  they  formed  one  great  class  apart 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  They  have 
their  own  various  grades  and  customs,  and 
(apart  from  the  influences  of  trade-unions)  are  as 
independent  of  each  other,  and  as  little  ready  to 
be  dictated  to,  as  any  of  us. 

If  the  description  quoted  were  true  of  the 
majority  to  whom  it  refers,  we  may  see  how 
great  a danger  would  threaten  the  State,  a 
danger  in  which  all  anxiety  for  art  might  well 
become  merged. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  assent  to  our 
author’s  description  of  his  clients,  he  is  bound 
to  admit  it  as  against  himself,  and  we  may  well 
ask  how  does  it  tell  in  favour  of  his  proposals  ? 
Are  we  to  change  everything  into  an  archi- 
tectural chaos,  in  the  hope  that  from  its  ruins 
our  workmen  will  gain  refinement  and  cease  to 
be  “ vulgar  ” ? If  his  description  of  the  class 
be  true,  or  anything  like  true,  what  encourage- 
ment does  he  himself  give  us  to  place  ourselves 
in  his  hands  ? 

Much  as  we  may  all  value,  and  rightly  value, 
the  improvement  of  the  workman,  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  our  works  of  architecture  should 
be  devised  with  no  other  object  than  his  eleva- 
tion. Our  art  must  aim  at  utility,  as  well  as 
beauty,  and  its  works  should  be  devised  for  the 
convenience  and  pleasure  of  society  at  large,  and 
not  for  any  partial  object,  even  if  that  object 
should  bo  the  improvement  of  morals  in  the 
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Moreover,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the 
attainment  of  this  object  would  render  necessary 
the  adoption  of  any  revolutionary  theory. 

Let  us  suppose,  pace  our  critic,  that  our  archi- 
tects survive  the  storm  he  would  raise,  is  there 
no  room,  in  the  present  system,  for  that  eleva- 
tion of  the  status  of  the  working-man  on  which 
he  dwells  so  emphatically  ? I th'nk  that  those 
of  ns  who  have  had  to  deal  practically  with 
the  difficulties  of  work  will  smile  at  this  ques- 
tion. Unquestionably  there  is  abundant  scope 
in  the  every-day  practice  of  our  art  for  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  individual  workman.  Nay, 
this  scope  is  enlarging  itself  from  day  to  day, 
and  deserves  all  our  encouragement. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  every  name 
among  a numerous  class  should  receive  recog- 
nition ; but  in  all  exceptional  cases  of  merit, 
the  name  of  the  workman  should  be  duly 
honoured.  There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  this, 
in  an  age  when  special  skill  of  any  description 
is  the  surest  road  to  fortune. 


THE  BUILDER, 


have  been  changed,  and  softened  by  the  silent 
action  of  imperceptible  causes. 

When  the  public  understands  and  demands 
good  architecture,  it  will  be  a hopeful  thing  for 
our  profession.  At  present,  those  who  know 
well,  from  their  general  experience,  that  to 
choose  a bad  doctor  or  a bad  lawyer  is  one  of 
the  most  costly  follies  in  which  they  can  indulge, 
too  often  seem  to  think  that  architecture  is  a 
thing  so  simple,  and  easy,  that  any  one  may  be 
trusted  with  it. 

Great  works  are  usually  put  to  competition, 
too  often  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  difficulty,  which  would  almost 
seem  to  be  insuperable,  of  securing  candour  and 
fair  play,  why  should  it  be  thought  an  inalien- 
able privilege  appertaining  to  those  who  have 
the  conduct  of  public  works  that  they  should 
have  the  right  to  invite  the  architectural  pro- 
fession to  a scramble,  whenever  any  important 
building  is  to  be  erected  ? 

Who  would  think  of  expecting  the  heads  of 


In  the  meantime,  we  must  demur,  on  our  , the  legal  or  medical  profession  to  devote  months 


author’s  own  statements,  to  his  conclusion  that 
there  should  be  a sweeping  transfer  of  power 
from  architects  to  master- workmen.  It  has  long 
ceased  to  be  held  as  an  argument  against  our 
modern  commercial  policy,  that  we  ought  to 
produce  everything  for  ourselves,  and  be  thus 
independent  of  onr  neighbours.  It  is,  in  a 
similar  way,  too  late  to  ignore  that  division  of 
labour  which  we  are  compelled  to  recognise  in 
modern  times,  and  of  which  our  system  of  pro- 
fessional architects  is  but  one  of  the  most 
natural  results. 

Before  concluding,  there  is  one  other  point  on 
which  I must  dwell  for  a few  moments.  We 
have  considered  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  our 
reformed  practice,  and  must  now  inquire  of  our 
counsellor  what  are  our  chances  of  success  if 
we  place  ourselves  at  his  discretion.  Drifting 
on  the  ocean  of  change,  who  is  directing  our 
course,  and  to  what  port  is  he  steering  ? 

We  have  seen  how  fastidious  is  our  leader. 
Giotto  having  dared  to  make  “ a fine  design  for 
foolish  work,”  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  anything 
but  a warning.  Michelangelo  fares  no  better, 
and  his  Farnese  Palace  is  described  as  at  best 
“ a majestic  misery,  cheerless  as  a prison,  and 
incapable  of  human  sympathy  or  popular  de- 
light.” Of  Raffaelle  we  are  told  that  his  archi- 
tectural painting  in  the  Loggia  ceilings  of  the 
Vatican  shows  “ how  little  he  had  discovered  of 
the  sense  and  scope  of  decorative  art.”  We 
remember  how  Cologne  Cathedral  has  been 
dealt  with,  as  containing  “ nothing  lovely  or  of 
interest,” — “a  folly  and  a waste.”  Of  William 
of  Wykeham  we  read  that  his  work  at  Win- 
chester is  “ a desperate  collapse  of  art,”  and 
that  “ he  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  de- 
face.” 

After  this  somewhat  wholesale  shattering  of 
architectural  idols,  it  will  be  a relief  to  some  of 
us  to  find  that  there  is  at  least  one  modern  work 
in  this  metropolis,  which  we  may  venture  to 
admire,  as  the  latest  instance  of  “true  building 
master-workmanship.”  No  intrusive  architect 
has  ventured  on  a suggestion,  but  the  whole  of 
the  design,  as  well  as  the  labour,  has,  we  are 
told,  been  contributed  by  the  working-men 
themselves,  many  of  them  “ working  till  twelve 
o’clock  at  night.” 

From  a natural  anxiety  to  discover  what  under 
the  guidance  of  our  new  leader  was  to  be  the 
architecture  of  the  future,  I hastened  to  see  the 
result  of  his  theory,  against  which  Giotto  and 
the  rest  so  greatly  erred,  and  I am  therefore  now 
able  to  lay  before  you  an  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing for  your  inspection.  It  is  situated  at  93, 
Regent-street,  Westminster,  not  far  from  the 
Penitentiary,  and  is  called  the  Portcullis  Club. 
It  is  executed  in  stucco. 

I am  not  about  to  transgress  the  necessary 
rule  of  the  Royal  Academy  which  forbids  criti- 
cism of  the  works  of  living  artists ; but  as  I 
have  placed  before  you  with  impartiality  the 
denunciations  of  our  critic,  it  seems  fair  that 
you  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  for 
yourselves  what  he  is  content  to  accept.  Let 
me  counsel  you  to  go  and  see  the  original  for 
yourselves. 

A very  few  words  in  conclusion.  I have  now 
asked  you  to  examine  a theory  of  reform  which 
appears  to  be  wholly  impractical,  but  I do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I do  not  for  a mo- 
ment intend  to  say  that  there  is  no  room  for 
reform  in  the  practice  of  our  art.  I look  for 
this  (just  as  we  must  look  for  any  general  social 
improvement)  to  the  gradual  diffusion  of  taste, 
knowledge,  and  refinement.  We  all  know  how  in 
modern  times  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes 


of  their  precious  time  to  his  case,  on  the  chance 
that  one  in  a hundred  might  possibly  be  honoured 
by  a commission  ? Is  it  reasonable  to  complain 
if  architectural  competitions  so  often  result  in 
failure  ? Their  direct  tendency  is  to  encourage 
showy  pretentions  which  deserve  to  fail,  while 
they  must  degrade  any  profession  which  tolerates 
them,  until  they  render  it  less  and  less  able  to 
attract  learned  and  sensible  men  to  recruit 
its  ranks. 

If  people  will  continue  to  delude  themselves 
by  the  belief  that  by  competition  they  can 
obtain  designs  for  nothing,  they  deserve  little 
commiseration  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
designs  so  procured  should  be  worth  exactly 
what  has  been  given  for  them. 

Whatever  steps  are  from  time  to  time  taken 
by  the  Royal  Academy  or  by  our  professional 
societies  to  improve  the  education  of  architects, 
steps  which  deserve  our  best  support,  all  must 
be  futile  as  long  as  excellence  and  knowledge 
give  no  guarantee  of  success,  when  opposed  to 
the  meretricious  deceptions  of  an  architectural 
lottery. 

I am  not  concerned  to  deny  that  the  writer  to 
whom  I have  alluded  may  havo  done  good  ser- 
vice by  his  strictures,  and  I feel  sure  that  few 
architects  who  are  accustomed  only  to  undertake 
such  work  as  they  are  able  personally  to  direct, 
will  doubt  the  advantage  of  a more  intimate  con- 
nexion between  themselves,  and  the  master- 
workmen.  They  may,  however,  differ  from  the 
writer  as  to  his  practical  conclusions,  just  as  we 
may  enjoy  roast  pork  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  sec  fire  to  the  house,  in  order  to  cook 
the  pig. 

The  master-workman  has  no  better  friend 
than  the  architect,  none  who  desires  more 
ardently  his  elevation  and  artistic  progress. 
We  must  however  decline  to  enter  upon  a course 
of  architectural  revolution,  on  the  speculation 
that  when  all  our  established  customs  have 
taken  flight,  there  may  perchance  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  casket  “ Hope,”  as  applied  to 
English  architecture.* 


promoting  the  Bill  were  respectable,  although 
the  speakers  knew  nothing  of  them.  It  was 
Baid  that  an  Englishman’s  house  was  supposed 
to  be  his  castle,  but  if  the  Bill  under  considera- 
tion passed,  there  would  be  an  end  of  any  such 
maxim.  A surveyor  of  eminence  had  given  his 
valuation  of  the  property  affected  by  the  Bill  as 
4,532,800Z.,  reckoned  on  an  area  of  a little  over 
five  acres,  at  25Z.  per  foot,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  asked  to  have  pur- 
chasing powers  over  the  adjoining  twenty-nine 
acres,  if  they  thought  fit.  The  fact  probably 
was  that  the  very  existence  of  their  powers 
would  depreciate  property,  and  they  could  then 
buy  it  to  speculate  with.  It  was  added  that 
there  was  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  the 
Bill  was  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  financial 
speculation  with  the  land  in  question.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  Bill  had  already  passed  the 
examiner  of  standing  orders,  and  would  next 
have  to  go  before  the  standing  order  committee 
to  have  the  preamble  proved.  A Committee 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  against 
the  Bill,  and  it  was  also  agreed  to  ask  the 
members  for  the  City  to  oppose  the  Bill  when  it  ( 
came  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Haywood,  in  his  report  to  the  finance  and 
improvement  committee  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  on  the  several  projects  affecting 
the  City,  states  that  the  Bill  seeks  for  powers 
to  acquire  the  whole  of  the  property  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Walbrook,  and  the  tower  and 
porch  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook. 
The  Bill  also  contains  a clause  enabling  the 
company  to  stop  up  Walbrook,  Budge-row, 
Tower  Royal,  Sise-lane,  Bond-court,  Barge-yard, 
Oxford-court,  and  Walbrook-buildings  ; and  por- 
tions of  Cannon-street,  Queen-street,  and  Queen 
Victoria-street.  He  also  states  that  the  pro- 
moters have  informed  him  that  they  propose 
making  Walbrook  and  Bucklersbury  throughout 
60  ft.  wide,  and  to  form  a footway  20  ft.  wide, 
leading  from  Cannon-street  into  Queen  Victoria- 
street  ; also  to  make  subways  beneath  the  Poultry 
and  Mansion  House-street  from  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, connecting  them  with  the  intended  new 
railway  station  included  in  the  promoters’  plans, 
provided  suitable  contributions  towards  such 
improvements  are  made  by  the  Corporation,  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 


THE  CITY  LAND  AND  BUILDINGS 
PROJECT. 

The  comprehensive  project  now  before  Par- 
liament for  enabling  a company  to  purchase 
large  quantities  of  land  and  several  buildings 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  underground 
railway  "station  and  subways,  and  also  for  the 
erection  of  a number  of  new  buildings,  has 
caused  a considerable  amount  of  alarm  amongst 
tradesmen  and  others  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  property  which  will  be  affected,  and 
last  week  a meeting  was  held  at  the  City 
Terminus  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
an  opposition  to  the  Bill  when  it  comes  before 
the  Parliamentary  Committee.  It  was  urged 
against  the  project  that  a clause  in  the  Bill  con- 
fers compulsory  powers  on  the  promoters  for 
seven  years,  and  that  in  all  probability  during 
this  period  everybody  would  be  left  in  the 
greatest  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  going  to  be 
done.  The  project  was  to  raise  a capital  of 

500.0001.,  with  borrowing  powers  to  the  extent 
of  100.0C0L  or  200,0001.,  whereas  at  least 

5.000. 0001.  would  be  required  to  purchase  the 
property  over  which  they  sought  to  have  powers. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  gentlemen  who  were 


THE  ARTIZANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL  AND 
THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  one  of  the  members  of 
Parliament  for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  has,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  miners  in  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  who  have  so  long 
suffered  from  the  abominable  state  of  their 
villages  and  dwellings,  given  notice  of  an  amend- 
ment to  Mr.  Cross’s  Artizans’  Dwellings  Bill, 
which  amendment  proposes  to  extend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  from  large  towns  to  all  districts 
having  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities. 

This,  if  carried,  will  apply  the  Act  to  quarters 
that  have  hitherto  defied  every  authority, — to 
out-of-the-way  villages  and  small  towns  where 
over-crowding,  filth,  and  disease  are  more  rife 
than  where  the  population  is  25,000  and  over. 
The  proposed  clause  will  place  the  Home 
Secretary  in  the  same  position  as  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, who  when  manufacturers  declared  that  it 
was  impossible  to  abolish  smoke,  and,  aB  they 
thought,  had  demonstrated  it  to  the  then  Home 
Secretary.  “ Oh,  yes,  I know  gentlemen,” 
replied  his  Lordship.  “Yes,  it  is  as  you  say; 
it  cannot  be  done,  and  all  that ; but  it  must  be 
done,”  and  done  it  was.  The  Bill  requires  many 
modifications. 


Since  this  lecture  was  written,  the  subject  of  it  hi 
been  discussed  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi 


NEW  BILLINGSGATE  MARKET. 

In  our  last  volume  (pp.  867,  925)  we  pub- 
lished a plan  of  the  intended  Billingsgate 
Market,  now  in  progress,  and  a view  of  the 
exterior  next  the  river  Thames.  To  these  illus- 
trations we  now  add  a view  of  the  interior  of 
the  market.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Horace  Jones; 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & Co. 
We  may  repeat  that  the  total  area  of  the  market 
will  be  40,000  ft.  superficial.  The  basement, 
about  24  ft.  in  clear  height,  will  be  used  as  a 
shell-fish  market.  The  market  proper  will  be 
covered  with  louvre  glass  roofs,  carried  on 
lattice  girders,  of  60  ft.  span.  The  height  to 
the  ridge  will  be  43  ft.  Above  this  market  will 
be  a gallery,  approached  by  stairs  from  the 
staircase-halls  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of 


anticipated,  I am  glad 
to  weaken  their  application, 


teets;  and,  while  some  of  the  arguments  have  been  the  building.  The  columns  supporting  the  roof, 
anticipated,  I am  glad  to  Sad  that  noth. ng  lias  occurred  I ™ If  * 


girders  are  of  iron,  and  about  31  ft.  in  height. 
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THE  GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY 
•COMPANY’S  NEW  STATION,  LIVERPOOL 
STREET. 

^ TnE  approaching  completion  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Company’s  new  main  passenger  station 
in  Liverpool-street  adds  another  to  the  several 
'large  and  extensive  structures  of  this  character 
connected  with  the  different  leading  railway 
companies  having  their  chief  termini  in  the 
metropolis.  So  far  as  regards  its  actual  area 
wo  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  it  will 
be  the  largest  of  the  metropolitan  passenger 
stations,  inasmuch  as  it  covers  no  less  than  ten 
acres  in  extent,  and  is  2,000  ft.  in  length  from 
(Liverpool-street  to  its  extreme  north-eastern 
boundary,  in  the  direction  of  Bishopsgate  and 
Shoreditch.  The  architectural  features  of  the 
station  buildings  themselves  are  bold  and  striking, 
the  structure  having  four  lofty  frontages  uniform, 
'to  a great  extent,  in  the  Gothic  character  of 
their  design,  in  addition  to  a fifth  elevation 
fronting  the  interior  of  the  station.  The  west 
elevation  is  320  ft.  in  length,  the  central  portion 
■of  this  frontage,  which  projects  several  feet 
beyond  the  general  face  of  the  elevation,  rising 
to  a height  of  90  ft.  That  portion  of  the  frontage 
at  the  angle  bounded  by  Liverpool-street  also 
projects  to  the  extent  of  18  ft.,  and  is  uniform 
in  height  with  the  central  part  of  the  elevation. 
The  other  portions  of  the  frontage  are  67  ft.  in 
height.  In  addition  to  the  ground-floor  the 
elevation  contains  four  stories.  The  windows 
of  the  second-floor  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
architectural  features.  They  consist  of  a range 
of  twenty-four  traceried  windows,  12  ft.  each  in 
height.  The  fourth  floor  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  frontage,  and  also  that  at  the  Liverpool- 
Btreet  angle,  are  surmounted  by  a gable  enclo- 
sing a range  of  four  segment  windows,  with  a 
circular  window  above,  and  two  dormers  on  each 
side.  A cresting  of  ornamental  ironwork  sur- 
mounts the  high-pitohed  roof.  The  east  eleva- 
tion closely  resembles  that  just  described,  the 
frontage  being  the  same  in  length,  viz.,  320  ft. 
The  general  height  of  the  frontage  is  67  ft.,  the 
central  portion,  to  the  width  of  80  ft.,  being 
carried  to  a height  of  90  ft.,  with  an  ornamental 
iron  cresting  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
traceried  Gothic  windows  in  the  second. floor  are 
uniform  with  those  in  the  west  frontage.  The 
Liverpool-street  frontage  is  70  ft.  in  width,  and 
90  ft.  in  height,  and  generally  uniform  with  the 
south  angle  of  the  west  elevation.  There  is  also 
a wing  at  the  north  angle  of  the  west  elevation, 
running  westward.  The  south  elevation  of  this 
wing  is  72  ft.  in  length,  and  68  ft.  in  height, 
terminating  with  a tower  and  spire  or  turret  at 
the  extreme  west  angle,  150  ft.  in  height  to  the 
apex  of  the  vane.  The  station  front  of  the 
north  wing  is  146  ft.  in  width,  and  four  stories 
in  height  in  the  central  portion,  all  of  which  is 
enolosed  by  the  station  roof.  The  materialsjused 
in  the  general  face  of  the  Beveral  elevations  are 
white  Suffolk  brick,  with  a free  introduction  of 
Bath  stone  for  dressings  and  ornamentation. 

The  interior  of  the  station  has  its  main  ap- 
proaches at  the  west  elevation,  in  front  of  which 
there  is  a spacious  area,  descending  on  an  in- 
cline, considerably  below  the  Liverpool-street 
level.  There  are  eight  passenger-entrances  at 
this  frontage,  together  with  three  carriage- 
entrances,  and  an  exit.  The  main-line  booking- 
oflSces  are  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  central 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  building  already  de- 
scribed. This  is  the  largest  and  noblest  apart- 
ment in  the  entire  structure.  It  is  90  ft.  in 
length  by  50  ft.  in  width  and  49  ft.  in  height, 
being  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  second 
story,  and  lighted  not  only  from  the  ground-floor 
and  first-story  windows,  but  also  by  the  large 
ornamental  Gothic  windows  of  the  second  story, 
both  in  the  east  and  west  elevations.  The  oeil- 
ing  is  in  ornamental  panels,  with  white  and  grey 
mouldings.  A gallery  is  carried  round  the  apart- 
ment, leading  to  the  different  offices  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  building.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  booking-offices  there  are  a ladies’  waiting- 
room,  18  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  a large  second-class 
waiting-room,  27  ft.  by  31  ft.,  together  with  a 
parcel -office,  33  ft.  by  46  ft.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  booking-offices  there  is  a first-class  waiting- 
room,  36  ft.  by  26  ft.,  together  with  a waiting- 
room  for  ladies,  23  ft.  by  20  ft.,  whilst  at  the 
north-east  angle  there  is  a spacious  refreshment- 
room,  40  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and  29  ft.  in  height. 
Almost  immediately  adjoining  the  refreshment- 
room,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  apartment  called 
the  suburban  waiting-room,  specially  for  the 
accommodation  of  this  class  of  passengers.  Its 


dimensions  are  31  ft.  by  18  ft.,  and  attached  to 
it  there  is  also  a ladies’  waiting-room,  21  ft.  by 
12  ft.  In  close  proximity  is  the  suburban  exit- 
passage,  10  ft.  in  width,  and  beyond  this  again 
are  the  cloak-room  and  the  general  despatch - 
office.  In  connexion  with  the  cloak-room  there 
is  a lift  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  one 
object  of  which  is  the  convenience  of  passengers, 
there  being  a booking-offioe  for  the  suburban 
traffic  on  the  floor  above,  approached  from  the 
higher  level,  in  Liverpool-street.  There  is  a 
similar  lift  from  the  parcel-office,  and  also  from 
the  refreshment-room  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
all  the  lifts  being  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 
At  the  south  angle  of  the  ground-floor  level 
there  is  a large  area,  97  ft.  in  length  and  85  ft. 
in  width,  set  apart  for  the  company’s  horse  and 
carriage  traffic.  The  suburban  traffic  booking- 
offices  on  the  first-floor,  approached  at  the  Liver- 
pool-street frontage,  as  already  stated,  are  60  ft. 
in  length  by  34  ft.  in  width,  and  in  immediate 
connexion  with  them  there  is  a ladies’  dining- 
room, 27  ft.  by  15  ft.,  together  with  a spacious 
general  dining-room,  40  ft.  square.  These  dining- 
rooms are  approached  from  a gallery. 

A number  of  the  general  offices  for  the 
clerks  of  the  company  are  also  on  the  first  floor. 
And  here  it  may  be  stated  that  the  whole  of  the 
numerous  apartments  in  the  building  are  in. 
tended  to  be  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  the  whole  of  which  will  be 
conducted  on  the  new  premises.  These  offices  are 
approached  by  an  entirely  distinct  entrance  from 
the  Liverpool-street  level,  along  a corridor  10  ft. 
in  width,  leading  to  the  principal  entrance, 
which  is  20  ft,  square.  The  offices  on  the  first 
floor  will  be  occupied  by  the  clerks  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  secretary,  land  agent,  law  officer, 
and  transfer  superintendent ; and  the  general 
station  superintendent’s  office  is  also  on  this 
floor.  The  second  floor,  which  is  much  more 
lofty  than  the  other  portions  of  the  building,  is 
exclusively  set  apart  for  the  offices  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  company,  and  contains, 
amongst  others,  the  private  offices  of  the  chair- 
man and  deputy  chairman  ; also  the  secretary’s 
and  engineer’s  offices,  the  general  manager’s 
offices,  and  also  committee-rooms,  together  with 
the  board-i’oom,  a large  and  handsome  apart- 
ment, 37  ft.  by  20  ft.  This  apartment  is  orna- 
mentally finished  and  decorated,  and  a dado  in 
polished  oak  is  carried  round  the  room,  whilst 
the  ceiling  is  artistically  divided  into  panels.  A 
luncheon-room,  26  ft.  by  24  ft.,  adjoins  the 
board-room.  A corridor,  8 ft.  in  width,  runs  the 
entire  length  of  this  floor.  The  floors  of  all  the 
corridors  are  laid  with  Portland  cement  in  con- 
crete, and  flagged  with  York  stone.  The  third 
floor  will  be  occupied  as  offices  for  the  clerks 
and  subordinate  officers  of  the  company,  whilst 
a portion  of  the  dormer  floor  will  be  set  apart 
for  the  housekeeper’s  residence  and  servants, 
the  remaining  portion  being  spare  rooms.  There 
are  no  less  than  150  rooms  and  apartments  in 
the  first  and  other  stories  of  the  building. 

The  station  area,  whioh  contains  double  lines 
of  rails  and  ten  platforms,  is  covered  in  by  a 
roof,  consisting  of  two  bays,  109  ft.  span  each, 
with  two  side  roofs  30  ft.  span  each,  and  the 
extreme  width  of  the  station  is  314  ft.  The 
roof  is  carried  on  iron  columns,  with  a double 
row  in  the  centre,  and  which,  being  hollow,  also 
serve  to  carry  the  water  off.  These  columns 
support  iron  girders,  and  the  roof  covering  is 
chiefly  of  glass,  with  a lantern  light  running  its 
entire  length  for  ventilation  purposes.  The 
length  of  the  roof  over  the  main  line  portion  of 
the  station  is  730  ft.,  and  the  length  of  that  over 
what  is  called  the  local  department  of  the  traffic, 
450  ft.,  the  height  of  the  roof  being  76  ft.  above 
the  platform  level.  The  several  platforms  vary 
in  width  from  10  ft.  to  34  ft.  The  main  line 
platforms  are  1,000  ft.  in  length,  and  those  for 
the  local  traffic  are  550  ft.  long.  The  general 
signal-box  is  placed  about  the  centre  of  a net- 
work of  rails,  between  Primrose-street  and 
Shoreditch,  and  it  contains  100  levers  for  the 
purposes  of  interlooking  and  working  the 
signals. 

The  station  buildings  are  already  externally 
completed,  and  the  internal  portion  of  the  work 
is  rapidly  proceeding.  The  roof  over  the  station 
area  is  also  considerably  advanced,  as  well  as 
the  platforms,  and  it  is  fully  expected  that  the 
station  will  be  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st  of 
May  next. 

Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  the  company’s  engineer, 
has  also  acted  as  architect ; and  the  works  are 
being  executed  by  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  the 
ironwork  having  been  supplied  by  the  Fairbairn 
Engineering  Company,  of  Manchester. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL  SCOTTISH 
ACADEMY. 

This  Exhibition  opened  to  the  public  on 
Saturday,  the  13th  inst.  The  number  of  works 
exhibited  is  1,029,  and  nearly  an  equal  number 
has  been  rejected.  What  sort  of  works  the 
rejected  are  we  Bhall  have  an  opportunity  of 
judging,  as  a supplementary  exhibition  is  to  be 
opened  in  a saloon  in  Castle- street,  where  the 
majority  of  them  maybe  seen  and  judged  of. 
“ To  err  is  human,”  and  it  is  possible  that  one  or 
two  works  of  merit  may  have  been  overlooked ; 
but  if  we  consider  that  at  least  a fourth  of  the 
works  in  the  rooms  are  below  mediocrity,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  discontent 
amongst  the  authors  of  the  rejected  works  arises 
from  the  fact  that  men  are  not  impartial  judges 
of  their  own  performances. 

This  year  the  works  by  resident  artists  are,  as 
a whole,  very  disappointing ; and  if  the  pictures 
which  have  been  already  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  were  abstracted  from  the  collection  its 
attractiveness  would  be  almost  entirely  gone. 
Amongst  these  are  examples  of  Alma  Tadema,' 
John  Pettie,  Peter  Graham,  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
Birket  Forster,  Orchardson,  J.  McWhirter’ 
Erskine  Nicol,  &c. 

Artists  are  not  exempt  from  the  instinct  of 
humanity  to  follow  a leader.  Since  the  time 
when  Mr.  Millais  began  to  paint  landscape, 
and  produced  his  “ Chill  October,”  many  figure- 
painters  have  followed  his  example.  Amongst 
these  Mr.  G.  Paul  Chalmers  may  be  specially 
alluded  to,  as  his  works  are  strongly  charac- 
terised by  the  peculiarities  of  this  school.  One 
of  these  peculiarities  is  to  choose  a subject 
which  has  nothing  in  itself  to  recommend  it,  a 
bit  of  nature  which  no  one  in  search  of  the 
picturesque  would  for  a moment  linger  over,  and 
this  is  rendered  in  a realistic  manner  with  broad 
touches.  In  “ Running  Water,”  we  have  a com- 
position of  which  the  background  is  entirely 
occupied  by  a bank  of  trees,  through  which  only 
a.  very  small  particles  of  a grey  sky  are 
visible.  These  trees  are  so  darkly  rendered  that 
it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  reticulation 
of  the  branches,  where  at  all  attempted,  can  be 
discerned,  and  yet  the  rest  of  the  picture  sug- 
gests broad  daylight.  The  rush  of  water,  as  it 
hurries  down  a confined  slope  towards  the  spec- 
tator, is  rendered  with  great  force  and  dexterity, 
and  the  stones  and  vegetation  on  the  fore-part 
of  the  bank  are  generalised  with  a broad  and 
skilful  touch.  The  whole  picture  bears  the  im- 
pression of  a large  study  painted  on  the  spot, 
the  rich  tones  of  which  are  blended  in  a manner 
not  usually  found  in  the  works  of  the  generality 
of  landscape-painters. 

“ The  Warning  before  Flodden,”  by  Mr.  John 
Faed,  represents  the  scene  in  which  James  IV. 
was  warned  against  his  intended  attack  upon 
England  by  an  unknown  visitor.  The  figures 
are  happily  grouped,  the  incident  is  graphically 
told,  and  the  execution  is  careful;  but  the 
texture  is  meagre  and  the  colour  unsatisfactory, 
each  garment  being  of  a definite  colour,  without 
blending  or  harmony  of  tone. 

An  early  work  of  Sir  George  Harvey’s  “ The 
Covenanter’s  Communion,”  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy,  is  exhibited.  It  is  inte- 
resting, as  showing  the  complete  change  both  as 
regards  subject  and  manner  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  work  of  the  president.  A subdued 
harmony  of  colour,  befitting  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  pervades  the  scene,  and  an  all-absorb- 
ing feeling  of  devotion,  without  exaggeration,  is 
expressed  in  the  faces  and  action  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  small  congregation,  whose  temple  is 
a secluded  nook  on  the  hill-sides.  Sir  Noel 
Paton’s  “Christ  and  Mary  at  the  Sepulchre,” 
does  not  impress  us  with  a like  feeling  of  solem- 
nity  ; the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  artist  is  too  obvious 
throughout  the  work,  which  is  rendered  in  his 
usual  smooth,  polished  style.  The  figure  of  Our 
Saviour  is  wholly  surrounded  by  that  phospho- 
rescent light  which  Sir  Noel  delights  in  repro- 
ducing, and  which  does  not  appear  to  us  an  im- 
provement upon  the  simple  nimbus,  and  even  that 
is  now  generally  omitted  in  works  of  this  class. 

Freshness  and  vigour  characterise  the  large 
sea-piece  by  W.  McTaggart,  “ Through  Wind  and 
Rain.  ’ A brisk  gale  has  sprung  up  over  a stretch 
of  sea,  causing  a fleet  of  fishing-boats  to  run  for 
shelter.  The  nearest  boat,  manned  by  bronzed 
fishermen,  who  adjust  themselves  to  the  leeward 
slope  of  the  vessel,  dashes  impetuously  towards 
the  spectator  : the  feeling  of  rapid  motion  is  here 
expressed  in  a masterly  manner.  The  scud  of 
the  waves,  the  drifting  spray  and  clouds  through 
which  the  line  of  boats  is  seen  bearing  on  in 
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single  file  till  lost  in  the  distance,  are  given  with 
a breadth  of  touch  and  truthfulness  of  expres- 
sion which  contribute  to  the  general  effect 
aimed  at. 

Mr.  It.  Gavin’s  “ Moorish  Women  at  a Well  ” 
has  a look  of  reality  about  it.  There  is  a lithe 
gracefulness  about  the  women  distinctive  of  their 
nationality,  and  their  postures  and  grouping  are 
natural  and  unrestrained.  There  are  fine  phases 
of  colour,  too,  in  the  work,  particularly  in  the 
drapery  of  the  woman  who  balances  a jar  upon 
her  shoulder.  Mr.  Gavin  also  utilises  his  Eastern 
studies  by  producing  a Scriptural  subject, — 
“Naaman  the  Leper  and  the  little  Jewish 
Maiden,”  which  contains  good  work,  but  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  his  rendering  of  the  every-day 
incident.  Mr.  Fettes  Douglas’s  speciality  used 
to  be  the  rendering  of  bric-a-brac,  old  furniture, 
tapestry,  &c.  The  oontents  of  the  “ Lumber 
Room,”  in  which  a lady  is  ransacking  an  “Old 
Bureau,”  are  however  given  in  a slovenly 
manner,  and  the  lady  who  is  engaged  in  that 
occupation  must  certainly  have  discovered  some- 
thing very  wonderful  to  account  for  the  ghastly 
pallor  of  her  emaciated  countenance.  Probably 
the  discovery  is  the  confirmation  of  long  and 
harassing  doubts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  picture 
is  neither  attractive  nor  instructing. 

The  effect  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Sam  Bough  in 
“Peel  Harbour”  is  similar  to  that  given  by 
Mr.  MacTaggart,  but  he  has  hardly  imparted  to 
it  the  same  unity,  force,  and  vigour.  A stone 
pier  in  the  foreground  is  crowded  by  spectators, 
who  are  watching  a ship  in  distress,  to  the 
assistance  of  which  the  lifeboat  is  getting  under 
way.  The  pier  and  figures  are  cleverly  pot  in, 
and  from  the  pier-head  onwards  to  the  distance 
the  sea  and  sky  are  powerfully  expressed,  but 
the  nearer  portions  of  the  sea  are  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rest. 

“ Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the  Outlaw,”  by  Mr. 
Robert  Gibb,  is  an  ambitious  attempt,  but  it  has 
an  artificial,  commonplace  look  about  it.  Mr. 
0.  T.  Lyde,  in  “ The  Return,”  shows  a cottage 
interior,  in  which  an  old  man,  seated  quite 
alone,  listens  with  anxious  expectancy  to  a 
familiar  footstep,  whioh  pauses  at  the  open 
oottage-door,  against  which  leans  the  prodigal, 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  hesitating  to  enter. 
The  scene  is  graphically  rendered  in  a subdued 
and  harmonious  tone.  We  always  revert  to  the 
works  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron  with  pleasure. 
What  can  we  say  regarding  them  that  we  have 
not  said  before  ? The  subjects  are  of  the  same 
homelv  nature,  the  touch  as  delicate,  and  the 
colour  as  pure  as  heretofore.  Such  a work  as 
“ Good  Night,”  where  a mother  holds  her  infant 
to  a sister  a year  or  two  older  to  be  kissed, 
is  one  we  would  delight  in  possessing,  and 
never  be  tired  of.  Mr.  Cameron  has,  we  under- 
stand, taken  a studio  in  London,  and  will  shortly 
join  the  company  of  his  countrymen  located  in 
the  metropolis.  The  works  are  a reflex  of  the 
man  ; there  is  no  humbug  about  either  of  them. 

“Kelp  Burners  in  Gigha,”  by  J.  0.  Stewart, 
is  a seaside  scene  after  the  manner  of  Hook. 
There  is  a fresh  open-air  effect  pervading  the 
scene,  and  the  figures  are  happily  grouped,  and 
the  whole  painted  with  a firm  touch  and  bril- 
liancy of  colour. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Vallance  now  devotes  himself  to 
the  production  of  comical  Irish  incidents.  “ Och 
Hone,”  “ Contraries,”  &c.,  are  feeble  when  com- 
pared  with  similar  productions  by  Erskine 
Nichol.  Mr.  Vallance  may  relish  Irish  wit,  and 
be  amused  by  the  display  of  Irish  character- 
istics ; bnt  he  has  not  probed  to  the  bottom  of 
them.  Mr.  Vallance,  by  the  way,  is  another  of 
the  figure- painters  who  has  taken  to  landscape. 
His  “ View  in  Glenfinlas,”  of  a waterfall,  shows 
considerable  dexterity  of  handling,  but  fails  in 
impressiveness. 

“ The  Turning  Point,”  by  Alexander  John- 
stone, if  it  did  not  suggest  so  strongly  the  tem- 
perance movement,  would  be  more  readily  ac- 
cepted as  a worthy  work  of  art.  The  story  is 
the  too  common  one  of  a young  and  rather  hand- 
some man,  who  prefers  the  society  of  the  public- 
house  to  that  of  his  sensitive-looking  wife,  who 
is  using  all  her  power  of  persuasion  to  prevent 
him  joining  two  boon  companions,  who  are  sig- 
nalling to  him  through  the  cottage  window. 
The  artist  enlists  your  sympathy  in  favour  of  the 
better  cause,  but  leaves  it  to  appear  extremely 
doubtful  which  side  will  win. 


Society  of  Engineers. — On  Monday,  the  1st 
of  March,  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ The  Con- 
struction of  Modem  Piers,”  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson, 
jur. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 
Recent  discussions  have  shown  that  there  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  profession  to  dis- 
guise the  defects,  the  demerits,  and  the  failures, 
which  have  in  so  large  a measure  exhibited  them- 
selves in  connexion  with  our  modem  architec- 
ture, and  the  system  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  our  architects.  The  main  practical  conclu- 
sion we  have  now  to  face  is  that  the  production 
of  our  architecture  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
an  immense  multitude  throughout  the  country,  of 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  are  the 
fittest  minds  for  the  task  they  have  undertaken, 
or,  that  if  so,  there  is  any  guarantee  of  their 
qualifications.  This  is  a condition  of  things 
with  which  it  is  impossible  immediately  to  deal ; 
any  amelioration  must  be  gradual,  progressive, 
and  prospective.  No  system  of  compulsory 
examinations  could  be  set  up,  or  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a diploma  before  practice  enforced, 
as  things  now  are  ; and  we  fear  that  the  offer  of 
voluntary  examination,  and  theadvantages  which 
might  accrue  in  professional  status  by  being 
fortified  by  suoh  a guarantee  would  be  responded 
to  to  a very  slight  extent.  Hence,  as  we  have 
said,  any  remedial  measures  must  be  regarded 
chiefly  in  their  prospective  aspect.  What  we 
have  now  to  determine  is,  whether  we  can 
fairly  and  safely  hope  that  there  are  elements 
in  the  present  condition  of  things,  which  will,  if 
slowly,  yet  surely,  work  their  own  cure.  In  the 
present  intermingling  and  jostling,  as  it  were,  of 
engineer,  builder,  and  architect  on  the  same 
field,  may  it  be  hoped  that  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  public  taste,  and  a higher  tone  in  the 
patronage  upon  which  architecture  depends, 
will  eventuate  in  a demand  which  will  be  unable 
to  tolerate  that  which  now  passes  for  sufficiently 
good  architecture,  and  in  the  end  so  far  eliminate 
the  bad,  that  false,  mediocre,  and  pretentious 
work  will  sink  to  its  level,  and  that  which 
the  true  architect  can  alone  supply  meet  with 
its  fitting  place  ? We  are  very  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  it  is  fallacious  to  indulge  such  a 
hope.  It  must  be  a fact  within  the  knowledge 
of  all  who  have  thought  upon  fine  art  in  any  of 
its  branches,  be  it  architecture,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, music,  or  poetry,  that  “taste”  iB  a most 
variable  quality,  and  grows  by  that  which  it 
feeds  upon.  Illustratious  innumerable  might  be 
given  as  to  this,  but  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
a single  cognate  instance.  Can  there  be  a question 
that,  even  among  minds  of  an  average  range  of 
culture  and  susceptibility  to  sesthetic  influence, 
that  after  being  accustomed  to  alow  type  of  art, 
say  in  architecture,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
with  this,  because  knowing  no  higher  or  better, 
the  sight  of  indubitably  finer  buildings  would  at 
once  raise  the  taste,  and  render  that  before 
tolerated  with  complaisance  almost  insufferable. 
Now,  this  we  take  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole 
question  of  an  advance  in  the  public  taste  as  to 
art,  andit  decides  at  once  what  we  believemust  be 
found  to  be  the  truest  ground  upon  which  any  hope 
can  be  built,  that  the  “ architecture  of  the 
future”  will  prove  any  positive  advance  upon 
what  is  now  in  its  main  extent  a Bomewhat 
mongrel  and  unsatisfying  state  of  things.  The 
public  taste  can  become  debauched  or  perverted 
by  showy,  pretentious  work,  which  will  not  bear 
investigation  upon  any  principles  of  true  archi- 
tecture ; and  which,  if  capable  of  startling  and 
creating  a “ sensation,”  will  not  answer  to  that 
one  criterion  of  true  art,  its  sufficing  to  afford  an 
abiding  source  of  pleasure.  All  this  character  of 
art  is  increasingly  abundant  around  us,  for 
evidence  of  which  we  have  only  to  point  to  the 
majority  of  new  edifices  which  arise  in  the  pro- 
cess of  rebuilding  now  so  rapidly  going  one.  The 
issue  of  all  this  cannot  be  such  a purifying  and 
ennobling  of  public  taste  and  art-patronage  as 
will  lead  to  the  production  of  works  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  lasting  admiration,  but  rather 
their  degradation,  and  will  leave  few  precedents 
to  posterity  such  as  the  thoughtful,  noble  works  of 
Greek  and  Mediaeval  times  have  been  to  subse- 
quent  ages.  How,  then,  are  these  tendencies  to 
be  corrected  and  the  foundation  laid  for  a pure 
and'noble  system  of  art-culture  and  development  ? 
While  our  architects,  or  the  large  body  who 
undertake  our  architectural  works,  are  either 
incapable  of  anything  better,  or  persist  in 
pandering  to  a false  taste,  there  can  be  no 
improvement,  and  the  present  conditions  of 
patronage  are  such  that  the  chances  are  that  the 
meretricious  will  outbid  a higher  and  truer  class  of 
art.  Nor  will  improvement  come,  as  some  fondly 
imagine,  by  a dissemination  among  all  classes  of 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
art.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  in  this  way 


will  go  so  little  towards  forming  a correct  taste 
that  it  cannot  be  taken  into  reckoning  with 
what  we  have  stated  to  be  the  practical 
means  which  creates,  fosters,  and  maintains 
true  taste  in  art,  viz.,  the  exhibition  of  in- 
stances of  such  noble  works  as  gradually,  if 
not  at  once,  make  themselves  felt,  and  adjust  the 
standard  of  what  is  satisfying  against  inferior 
and  ignoble  work.  The  consideration  of  this 
question  has  often  been  before  us,  and  we  can 
only  resort  to  what  we  have  already]stated,  that, 
in  the  present  condition  of  English  architecture, 
the  admitted  failure  of  the  pupil-system,  the 
impossibility  of  enforcing  a system  of  examina- 
tions and  degrees,  and  the  fact  that  our  present 
architecture  is  in  the  hands  of  such  a numerous 
band  of  practitioners  and  aspirants,  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  the  application  of  any 
means  which  can  act  as  a direct  remedy.  But 
there  is  a prospective  one,  and  this  we  think,  to 
all  who  will  give  the  subject  a candid  and 
thoughtful  attention  in  its  present  aspects  and 
bearings,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  architectural  colleges.  These  would 
provide  an  arena  for  the  combined  and  sustained 
study  of  architecture  in  all  its  fulness  as  a fine 
art  unaffected  by  the  chance  influences  of  mis- 
applied patronage  and  misinformed  public  taste 
to  which  our  architects  are  now  necessarily 
subject,  and,  if  rightly  organised,  would  attract 
only  that  class  of  minds  which  find  in  architec- 
ture an  expression  of  the  art  faculty  with  which 
they  are  endowed.  The  cultivation  of  any  art 
beyond  the  limits  of  those  who  can  enter  upon 
it  with  some  sort  of  original  creative  faculty  is 
a mistake  and  waste  of  effort,  and  in  modern, 
times  has  given  us  that  plethora  of  mediocrity 
in  nearly  all  the  fine  arts  which  has  been  their 
bane  and  misfortune.  But  architectural  colleges 
of  the  nature  we  have  in  view,  would  send  forth 
trained  bands  of  men  agreed  upon  the  common 
principles  at  the  base  of  all  architectural  prac- 
tice in  varying  constructive  modes  and  the  unity 
of  decorative  effects ; which,  as  matters  of  ascer- 
tained truth  could  not  be  diverged  from,  as  now, 
at  the  dictate  of  any  caprice  ; while  leaving  a 
full  field  for  the  exercise  of  that  individuality 
and  originality  which  must  ever  form  a con- 
siderable factor  in  all  true  art. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  point  out  the  de- 
fects of  our  present  architecture  and  the  system 
which  promotes  them,  and,  by  a oonverse  pro- 
cess, to  arrive  at  what  might  be  regarded  as  an 
ideal  condition  of  things,  whioh  might  well  be 
taken  to  be  such  a state  of  the  public  taste  as 
could  not  tolerate  the  exhibition  of  bad  archi- 
tecture ; and  hence  the  necessity  that  our  archi- 
tects should  be  only  those  who  could  satisfy 
such  a high  demand.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste  is  the  direct 
product  of  that  which  is  placed  before  it,  and 
higher  results  can  only  be  attained  by  be- 
ginning with  those  in  any  age  and  nation  best 
calculated  to  be  the  purveyors  of  art  to  those 
who  have  it  not.  There  iB  one  all-important 
point  in  regard  to  architecture  whioh  applies 
with  less  foroe  to  the  other  fine  arts.  An  archi- 
tectural work,  whether  we  will  or  not,  must 
come  under  our  notice,  and  must  exercise  an  in- 
fluence from  whioh  we  oannot  escape,  either  for 
good  or  evil,  in  the  elevation  or  lowering  of  our 
taste.  Herein  lies  the  raison  d’etre  for  seeking 
to  confine  the  production  of  our  architecture  to 
the  best  minds  and  hands  ; and,  after  the  fullest 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  in  view  of  the 
actual  condition  of  things  amongst  us,  there 
seems  nothing  which  offers  any  prospect  of  a 
remedy  other  than  the  combining  of  the  best 
contemporary  genius  and  talent  in  the  study  of 
architecture  in  such  a form  as  shall  be  able  se 
to  take  the  lead  that  the  public  will  not  be  long 
in  judging  what  are  true  art-products  and  what 
are  not,  and  in  rendering  honour  and  aid 
to  those  alone  entitled  to  deserve  them.  A 
system  of  architectural  colleges  effecting  this 
result  would  soon  winnow  the  ehaff  from  the 
wheat,  and  be  able  to  dispense  all  those  distinc- 
tions that  are  now  wanting  in  the  architectural 
profession. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  present  as  a time 
of  crisis  in  the  history  of  architecture  in  this 
country,  and  though  we  have  before  in  a detailed 
manner  pointed  out  the  place  and  special  value 
of  something  of  an  architectural  collegiate 
system  for  the  satisfactory  cultivation  of  the 
art,  and  the  formation  of  a genuine  architectural 
profession  in  the  midst  of  the  divided  hetero- 
geneous influences  of  the  present  time,  we  would 
again  commend  this  aspect  of  the  subject  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  our  thoughtful  professional 
■ readers.  Art  now  stands  in  a different  relation. 
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to  society  to  what  it  did  in  any  former  time ; we 
cannot  restore  old  conditions,  but  must  meet  the 
new  ones  as  best  we  may,  and  the  two  points 
which  have  now  to  be  conciliated,  are  the  pro- 
viding scope  for  the  best  art-faculty  amongst  us, 
and  such  a cultivation  of  the  public  taste  as 
shall  reduce  patronage  of  the  inferior  and 
mediocre  to  a minimum.  A well-organised 
system  of  colleges,  whether  affiliated  to  the 
universities  or  not,  would  effect  the  one,  and 
general  art-congresBes  in  their  public  and  popular 
aspects  would  do  not  a little  in  effecting  the 
other.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  admirable 
bequest  of  Chantrey  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  highest  art  in  painting  and  sculpture  may 
meet  with  some  imitator  in  the  interests  of  ar- 
chitecture ; a similar  sum  in  trust  in  the  hands 
of  a few  of  our  most  devoted  and  distinguished 
architects  and  connoisseurs  would  go  a long  way 
towards  setting  on  foot  an  influence  upon  our 
architecture  such  as  the  present  mercantile  and 
fictitious  repute  notions  which  govern  its  patron- 
age can  never  afford. 


FIRES  CAUSED  BY  RAILWAY  ENGINES. 

The  ‘spectacle  ol  a steam  thrashing-engine 
puffing  forth  sparks  in  close  proximity  to  a stack 
of  wheat  or  hay  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
yet  it  is  comparatively  seldom  that  one  hears  of 
the  destruction  of  such  property  by  fires  engen- 
dered in  this  way.  This  fact  is  probably  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  there  are  always  workmen 
at  hand,  who  are  ready  to  extinguish  the  first 
outbreak  of  fire,  should  one  occur. 

But  with  locomotives  the  case  is  different. 
These  engines  traverse  miles  and  miles  of 
country,  without  being  within  sight  of  a human 
being,  and  as  they  are  continually  emitting  red- 
hot  cinders,  it  is  at  first  sight  highly  probable 
that  they  will  set  fire  to  some  inflammable  mate- 
rial, which  is  out  of  sight  again  before  the  driver 
could  perceive  any  mischief,  and  might  burn 
away  without  attracting  any  one’s  attention. 

The  extensive  tracts  of  blackened  turf  and 
smouldering  furze  which  one  so  frequently  sees 
on  the  railway  banks  during  the  summer  months 
are  sufficient  proof  of  the  damage  that  can  bo 
inflicted  by  a chance  spark  from  a locomotive 
chimney  falling  on  dry  materials,  and  fanned  by 
a gentle  breeze.  Farmhouses  are  often  situated 
near  railways,  and  stacks  of  wheat  and  hay,  with 
barns  and  other  wooden  outhouses  often  thatched 
with  straw,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  near  the 
iron  track.  In  the  summer-time  whole  fields  of 
dry  hay  and  corn  are  liable  to  be  “ licked  up  ” 
by  a fire  engendered  by  such  a little  cause ; and 
as  a matter  of  fact  these  conflagrations  do  some- 
times occur. 

The  question  is,  how  far  is  this  cause  of  injury 
preventible  ? In  America,  where  nearly  every 
railway  engine  uses  wood  as  sole  fuel,  the  chim- 
neys of  the  locomotives  are  built  in  a special 
manner,  and  provided  with  a special  grid  or 
grating,  to  intercept 

“ The  burning  sparks  that  fly 
Like  chaff  from  a thrashing-floor,” — 
or  rather,  that  would  fly,  if  this  precaution 
were  not  adopted.  In  this  country,  however, 
and  elsewhere  where  wood  is  scarce,  coal  or  coke 
is  the  chief  fuel  used;  and  though  occasional 
red  cinders  are  cast  forth,  there  is  no  such  con- 
tinuous  stream  of  sparks  as  the  American 
engines  would  supply, — a stream  that  would 
quickly  set  ablaze  whole  tracts  of  prairie  and  of 
forest  during  the  hot  summers  of  that  con- 
tinent. 

The  cinders  falling  from  the  ashpan  of  a loco- 
motive, though  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
those  ejected  from  the  funnel,  are  not  a very 
immediate  cause  of  injury  in  this  way,  as  they 
principally  fall  on  the-ballast  of  the  line,  and  do 
no  harm  : though  wo  have  met  with  instances 
where  the  “sleepers”  themselves,  especially 
when  pickled  or  pitched,  have  been  oharred 
away.  We  have  again  seen  huge  masses  of 
glowing  “ clinkers  ” poked  forth  from  the  furnace 
by  the  stoker,  and  cast  “ overboard”  on  the  way- 
side,— to  fall  wherever  they  list.  This,  however, 
is  not  a common  cause  of  danger,  though  the 
practice  is  reprehensible  : and  the  possible  injury 
from  sparks  flying  from  the  chimney  is  the  most 
important  consideration. 

The  recent  case  of  Berens  v.  The  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  in  which  the  com- 
plainant claimed  and  obtained  damages  to  the 
amount  of  95  J.  from  the  company,  for  the 
damage  done  to  woodlands  in  his  possession 
between  Bickley  and  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  by 
fire  caused  by  a spark  from  an  engine  in  the 


spring  of  1874,  has  brought  the  question  pro- 
minently before  the  public.  In  this  case  the 
engine  alleged  to  have  caused  the  injury  was 
said  not  to  have  been  fitted  with  proper  appli- 
ances for  intercepting  sparks. 

Several  methods  are  adopted  in  this  and  other 
countries  for  effecting  this  object.  One  plan  is 
to  have  an  improved  ash-pan,  with  a perforated 
fender  in  front  of  the  damper,  thus  allowing  the 
air  to  pass  through,  but  preventing  the  passage 
of  cinders.  A second  plan  is  the  adoption  of  a 
“ turban  ” or  wirework  cap  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  funnel,  and  intercepting  the  cinders,  which 
consequently  fall  back  into  the  smoke-box  below 
the  damper,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
draught.  An  objection  to  this  mode  is  the  fact 
that  the  steam  rots  the  wirework,  which  again, 
in  time,  gets  choked  up  with  smoke  deposits  and 
cinders.  Another  contrivance  much  used  in 
America  and  Switzerland  is  an  umbrella-shaped 
cap,  which  prevents  the  cinders  from  flying  out; 
but  an  objection  to  its  adoption  in  this  country 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  too  high  to  pass  under  the 
railway  bridges.  Another  method  known  as  the 
“grid,”  consists  of  crossbars,  with  transverse 
rods  at  intervals  of  f in.,  fixed  on  the  smoke- 
box  below  the  blast-pipe,  where  it  cannot  be 
fouled  or  injured  by  the  escape  of  steam  from 
the  blast-pipe.  Some  engineers  object  to  this 
plan,  because  they  say  it  throttles  the  draught, 
and  prevents  the  engine  from  doiDg  its  work 
efficiently,  though  on  the  South  Western  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  and  on  other 
railways  here  and  abroad,  where  the  danger  of 
fire  is  greater  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  these  “ grids”  are  in  use. 

No  specified  plan  is  enforced  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  but  railway  companies  are,  under  the 
General  Railway  Act,  obliged  to  use  every 
reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  injury  to  life 
and  property  in  any  way.  Unquestionably,  in- 
jury by  8 parks  is  of  common  occurrence,  and 
railway  directors  are  bound  to  prevent  such  in- 
jury as  far  as  possible.  Even  if  no  actual 
damage  to  private  property,  such  as  that  alluded 
to  above,  were  caused,  the  destruction  of  hay  and 
grass  on  the  companies’  own  embankments  would 
amount  to  a serious  item  if  it  could  be  properly 
estimated  : for  the  area  covered  by  these  banks 
is  very  large,  and  might  produce  a large  amount 
of  hay  if  preserved  and  properly  harvested. 


THE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  CLYDE. 

There  is  an  old  rhyme  to  the  effect  that 
“ The  Annan,  Tweed,  and  Clyde,  fall  all  out  of 
one  hillside.”  This  is  almost  literally  the  fact, 
as  the  three  rivers  issue  from  one  clump 
of  rising  grounds.  The  hills  at  the  sources 
are  very  lofty,  and  one  of  them,  denominated 
Erickstane  Brae,  is  famed  for  the  steepness 
of  one  of  its  sides,  along  which  a road  is 
carried  at  a great  height  above  the  narrow  vales 
below.  Scott  in  his  novel  of  “ Redgauntlet,” 
thus  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  Pate-in. Peril : — 
“ You  must  have  seen  the  place  as  you  came  this 
way  : it  looks  as  if  four  hills  were  laying  their 
heads  together  to  shut  out  daylight  from  the 
dark  hollow  space  between  them.  A deep  black 
blackguard-looking  abyss  of  a hole  it  is,  and  goes 
straight  down  from  the  roadside  as  perpendi- 
cularly as  it  can  go.  At  the  bottom  there  is  a 
small  bit  of  a brook  that  you  would  think  could 
hardly  find  its  way  out  from  the  hills  that  are 
so  closely  jammed  round  it.  It  is  called  the 
Marquis  of  Annandale’s  Beef-stand,  from  the 
Annandale  thieves  having  put  their  stolen  cattle 
in  there.”  Amid  such  rugged  scenery  the  Clyde  is 
born.  The  river  within  a very  few  miles  of  its 
source  assumes  a considerable  size  through  the 
accessions  of  several  mountain  streams,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  Glengonar  Burn,  which 
is  distinguished  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  its 
banks.  About  four  hundred  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  to  dig  gold  upon  its  margin,  but  the 
work  was  not  repaid  by  the  results  ; occasionally, 
however,  the  shepherds  pick  up  little  nuggets  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stream.  At  the  source 
of  this  stream  1,300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
the  little  village  of  Leadhills  flourishes  amidst  a 
wilderness  of  dismal  heathery  mountains.  Yet 
among  such  wild  scenery  Allan  Ramsay  tuned 
his  harp  and  sang  his  songs  in  praise  of  the 
home-land  of  his  birth, — 

“ Where  mineral  springs  Glengonar  fill. 

Which  joins  sweet-flowing  Clyde.” 

Those  who  have  travelled  between  Carlisle  and 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  on  a wild  winter’s  night 
know  what  a howling  wilderness  this  pastoral 
portion  of  Clydesdale  is.  On  flows  the  river  until 


Lanark  is  nearly  reached,  when  it  suddenly 
narrows  between  rifted  rocks,  and  with  mighty 
leaps  from  chasm  to  chasm  gains  its  lowest  level, 
and,  broadening  out,  flows  slowly  to  the  sea.  It  is 
at  New  Lanark  with  its  crowd  of  cotton- mills 
that  its  pollution  commences.  When  Thomas 
Campbell,  the  poet,  was  installed  as  Rector  of 
Glasgow  University  he  paid  a visit  to  Lauark, 
one  of  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and  thus 
wrote  : — 

“ And  call  they  this  improvement  to  have  changed, 

My  own  fair  Clyde,  thy  once  romantic  shore. 

Where  Nature’s  face  is  banish'd  and  estranged. 

And  Heaven  reflected  in  thy  wave  no  more. 

And  for  the  daisied  greensward  down  thy  stream, 

Unsightly  brick  lanes  smoke  and  clanking  engines  g learn.” 

As  the  Clyde  passes  the  town  of  Hamilton 
it  receives  a new  accession  of  pollution, 
and  when  it  has  passed  under  the  arch  of 
the  far-famed  Bothwell-bridge  and  reached  the 
town  of  Blantyre,  with  its  cotton-mills  and  dye 
works,  the  poor  river  may  be  said  to  be  murdered, 
and  to  float  seaward  a liquid  mass  of  pestilence, 
Glasgow  is  reached,  and  the  sewage  of  the  city, 
added  to  the  tribute  of  all  imaginable  horrors  sent 
down  by  the  river  Kelvin,  crowns  the  dreadful 
work.  A song-writer  of  the  western  city,  fifty 
years  ago,  has  told  us  that  he  was  wont,  with 
his  sweetheart  by  his  side,  “ to  wander  many  a 
night  in  June  along  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,”  a 
thing  that  nobody  but  a madman,  or  one  of 
suicidal  tendencies,  would  think  of  doing  at  the 
present  time;  and  as  for  the  Pear-tree  Well,  on 
the  banks  of  Kelvin-grove  (!),  it  is  but  a try  sting- 
place  for  rats  and  other  loathly  creatures. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
channel  of  the  Clyde  for  about  thirteen  miles 
below  Glasgow  was  interrupted  by  fords  and 
shoals,  and  the  smallest  of  sailing. boats  found 
greatdifficulty  in  reachingas  high  as  theBroomie- 
law,  the  quay  of  Glasgow.  In  1556,  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow, 
Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  the  river  was  cleared 
of  many  obstructions,  and  small  craft  could  ply 
with  tolerable  ease  between  Port  Glasgow  and 
the  city.  In  1769,  James  Watt,  the  engineer, 
examined  the  river,  and  drew  up  a report  for 
the  guidance  of  such  as  the  Town  Counoils  might 
employ  to  finish  the  undertaking.  A Mr.  Goul- 
bourne,  of  Chester,  in  1775,  fixed  up  117  jetties 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  effected  6 ft. 
of  a depth  of  water  at  Glasgow.  He  was  followed 
in  179S  by  a Mr.  Spicull,  chief  superintendent  of 
the  works,  who  gained  a depth  of  9 ft.  6 in.  at 
the^Broomielaw.  And  now,  where,  in  the  days 
of  our  great  grandfathers,  “ vessels  from  Dum- 
barton, Greenock,  and  other  distant  parte,”  were 
wont  to  unload  their  cargoes  of  peat  and  fish, 
the  hugest  of  ^ocean-going  steamers  are  moored 
with  ease  and  safety,  and  it  is  within  the  memory 
of  many  persons  far  younger  than  the  " oldest 
inhabitant”  that  the  good  folks  of  Glasgow  used 
to  wade  the  Clyde  at  low  tide  at  the  spot  from 
whence  now  the  tourist-steamers  take  their  de- 
I parture. 

| But  while  all  this  attention  was  paid  to  the 
embanking  and  deepeningof  the  river,  its  sanitary 
state  was  entirely  neglected,  and  now,  when  it 
has  become  a nuisance  to  the  eyes  and  nostrils 
of  all  who  dwell  upon  its  banks,  the  matter  will 
bear  shunting  no  longer.  It  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  something  will  be  done,  and  that  speedily. 
There  are  great  tracts  of  waste  land  down  the 
river-side,  to  which  a large  portion  of  the 
sewage  might  be  carried  with  profit. 


EVERY  SHIP  ITS  OWN  MOVER. 

An  invention  for  utilising  the  motion  of  ships 
at  sea  by  the  compression  of  air  to  be  used 
instead  of  steam  for  their  propulsion  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  R.  Browne,  of  Kidwelly, 
Carmarthenshire.  The  modus  op&ra/ndi  is  as 
follows : — Chambers  are  fitted  to  a ship  either 
entirely  outside  or  partly  inside  and  partly 
outside  her  outer  skin,  open  at  the  bottom  but 
closed  at  the  top,  except  a pipe  connected  with 
an  air  reservoir,  placed  on  board  the  vessel.  In 
this  connexion  pipe  a valve  is  fixed,  which  allows 
the  air  to  pass  from  the  chambers  to  the  air 
reservoir,  but  which  prevents  its  return,  and  also 
a provision  to  stop  water  from  passing  with  the 
air  into  the  reservoir.  This  is  the  machinery, 
and  the  compression  of  the  air  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  vessel,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  When  the  vessel  rises,  the 
chambers  are  freed  from  water  and  filled  with 
air,  and  when  she  falls  this  air  is  compressed  by 
the  weight  and  impetus  of  the  vessel  in  falling 
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to  any  degree  required,  the  water,  owing  to  its 
vis  inertia,  acting  pro  tanto  as  a solid  body, 
against  which  the  air  in  the  chambers  is  pressed 
and  compressed  by  the  weight  and  impetus  of 
the  ship.  For  economical  working,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  use  the  air  at  an  effective  pressure  of 
60  lb.  to  the  square  inch,  and  this  is  regulated 
by  a valve  in  the  air-reservoir.  The  invention 
is  automatic,  working  of  itself  at  all  times  when 
the  ship  is  moved  by  the  waves,  but  it  may  bo 
thrown  out  of  gear  at  any  time  by  simply  turn- 
ing a couple  of  stop-cocks.  Chambers  in  the 
aggregate  of  about  the  size  of  a first-class  steam 
launch  on  each  side  of  a ship  are  sufficient  to 
compresB  air  enough  to  supply  the  place  of  steam 
to  a vessel  of  2,000  tons  register.  The  invention 
will  always  be  effective  when  a ship  rises  and 
falls  4 ft.  or  5 ft.,  and  it  is  rarely  that  vessels  do 
not  do  this  when  fairly  at  sea. 

From  experiments  made  on  board  the  Channel 
squadron  in  1873,  and  also  by  a gentleman 
during  a voyage  from  Australia,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  ships  in  a seaway  rise  and  fall 
(taking  their  rise  and  fall  and  rolling  as  one 
motion)  from  nine  to  fourteen  times  per  minute. 
And  it  is  this  motion  of  ships  in  a seaway  which 
it  is  intended  to  utilise  by  this  invention. 

With  regard  to  any  risk  of  the  ohambers  being 
carried  away  in  rough  weather,  when  fitted  en- 
tirely outside  a vessel,  as  paddle-boxes,  false 
sterns,  and  other  projections  stand  stress  of 
weather,  the  inventor  maintains  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  chambers  should  succumb,  and 
when  fitted  inside  the  outer  skin  (except  a small 
portion  of  the  ohambers)  no  such  risk  attaches. 
Any  obstruction  to  the  way  of  a ship  caused  by 
the  projection  of  the  chambers  when  fitted  en- 
tirely outside  a ship,  the  projector  thinks,  may 
be  readily  neutralised  (when  sail  is  carried)  by 
a little  additional  sail,  but  in  no  case  would  this 
obstruction  amount  to  much,  and  when  the 
chambers  (all  but  a small  part),  are  fixed  inside 
the  outer  skin  of  the  vessel  the  area  of  the  pro- 
jecting portion  will  be  so  smaH  that  the  ob- 
struction will  be  infinitesimal. 

Experiments  on  a large  scale  are,  of  course, 
needed.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  power 
at  large  in  the  motion  of  the  sea  : the  difficulty 
is  to  devise  means  to  utilise  it  efficiently. 


PROPOSED  AQUAEIUM  IN  PLYMOUTH. 

A scheme  for  the  construction  of  an  aquarium 
in  Plymouth  is  maturing.  According  to  the 
plans  which  have  been  prepared,  a Classic  build- 
ing is  to  be  erected  as  the  front  edifice  facing  the 
sea.  On  the  ground-floor  will  be  a lobby,  with 
rooms  on  the  left  for  the  secretary,  the  Board- 
room-,  and  clerk’s  office.  On  the  right  are  to  be  a 
refre8hment-bar  and  dining-room.  At  the  end 
of  the  passage  are  the  turnstiles  to  admit  visitors 
and  subscribers  to  the  aquarium.  This  has  a 
double  corridor,  with  tanks  right  and  left.  In 
the  centre,  under  a dome,  will  be  the  orchestra. 
At  the  end  will  be  a rockery,  and  a waterfall, 
fountain,  &c. ; and  to  the  left  of  the  extreme  end 
will  be  a concert-hall  capable  of  holding  2,000 
people,  with  all  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  the  band  and  chorus,  and  a retiring-room. 
A skating-rink,  140  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  will 
be  provided.  Then  there  will  be  rockeries, 
ferneries,  and  picturesque  flower-garden,  with 
fountains  dotted  about. 

On  the  first  floor  are  a billiard-room,  a reading, 
writing,  and  smoking  room,  a dining-room,  with 
waiting  and  service  rooms.  Above  this  again, 
and  in  the  upper  tower,  are  the  kitchens.  The 
roof  in  the  centre  is  to  be  flat,  to  afford,  for  those 
who  prefer  the  open  air,  a cool  tea,  or  a quiet 
smoke,  and  a view  of  the  regattas,  the  entrance 
of  the  fleet,  or  the  varied  passing  and  re-pass- 
ing of  the  vessels  in  the  Sound  and  in  the 
offing.  The  site  is  not  definitely  fixed  upon. 
The  designs  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Bed- 
borough,  the  architect  for  the  Westminster 
Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Gar- 
den. Messrs.  J.  E.  & A.  Dowson  are  the  en- 
gineers. 


Institution  of  Surveyors.  — The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
March  1,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Ryde,  entitled  “ The  Eating  of  Country  Man- 
sions.” After  the  reading  of  the  paper  (the 
discussion  on  which  will  be  postponed  until  the 
next  meeting)  Mr.  J.  R.  Bonny  will  call  attention 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  Bill 
for  facilitating  the  improvements  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  working  classes  in  large  towns. 


LEAMINGTON  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Leamington  derives  its  supply  of  water  from 
the  river  Learn,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  is 
situated ; a river  which  takes  its  source  about 
twenty  miles  off,  in  the  county  of  Northampton. 
Charges  having  been  made,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
against  the  purity  of  the  water,  the  governing 
body  of  the  town,  naturally  desirous  to  remove 
any  doubts  which  might  exist,  determined  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a supply  from  the  new  red 
sandstone,  and  after  much  discussion  they  re- 
solved to  bore,  and  in  1872  they  commenced 
boring,  near  to  the  sewage  pumping  station, 
which  proved  unsuccessful.  Although  disap- 
pointed, they  decided,  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Dale,  C.E.,  of  Hull,  to  again  sink  a 
well  and  bore  a hole,  near  the  Campion  Hills, 
on  the  same  geological  formation  as  the  previous 
one.  The  result  of  this,  as  shown  by  gaiigings 
made  by  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Warwick,  is 
that  the  supply  would  be  insufficient. 

It  is  still  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  how- 
ever, that  by  boring  yet  deeper,  and  driving 
adits,  a proper  supply  might  be  obtained.  One 
of  our  correspondents  thinks  that  the  water  of 
the  Leam  is  quite  good  enough ; but  of  this 
we  are  doubtful. 


NEW  SCREEN,  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  screen  erected  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce  and 
Dean  Gamier,  from  the  design  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
is  now  nearly  complete.  It  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Brindley  & Farmer.  It  is  of  English 
oak ; the  colour  is  merely  toned  down  with  oil 
used  to  preserve  the  wood.  The  screen  rests  on 
a base  of  polished  grey  marble,  and  fills  the 
space  occupied  by  an  old  one.  The  Hampshire 
Advertiser  gives  a fuller  account  of  it,  and 
says, — It  has  two  “ returns,”  and  in  the  northern 
one,  within  a glass-proteoted  panel,  will  be 
placed  the  jewelled  pastoral  staff  of  the  eloquent 
and  energetic  Wilberforce,  the  gift  of  many  lay- 
men and  women  of  the  Church.  The  various 
spandrels  of  the  lesser  arched  panels  are  filled 
with  spirited  and  accurate  representations  in 
high  relief  of  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  fruit  of 
the  vine — an  emblem  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the 
Sacrament— of  the  oak,  the  ivy,  briony,  bram- 
bles, hawthorn,  maple.  The  larger  spandrels  of 
the  open  arches  have  all  foliage  in  them  inter- 
spersed with  dragons  and  other  apocryphal 
animals  peculiar  to  Gothic  carving,  whilst  the 
finials,  crocketing,  and  quatrefoils,  &c.,  have 
foliage,  dog’s  head,  and  various  ornaments, 
which,  by  the  carvers’  cleverness,  convert  solid 
oak  into  delicate  tracery.  Perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  partB  of  the  work  are  the  small  heads 
in  the  cusps  of  the  lesser  arches.  These  are 
very  varied,  extremely  clever,  and  have  each  an 
individuality,  and  a grotesque  humour,  such  as 
make  them  equal  to  the  ancient  carvings  in  the 
choir.  The  central  arch  will  be  fitted  with  gates 
in  metal- work. 


BRICK-MAKING  MACHINERY  IN 
HOLLAND. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Dee  Campo  has  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts. 
It  is  worth  the  attention  of  some  of  our 
readers : — 

The  most  important  material  for  building 
houses,  pavements,  bridges,  &c.,  in  this  country 
is  clay,  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  country, 
but  of  different  quality  on  the  slopes  and  beds 
of  the  rivers.  The  bricks  made  from  it  are  of 
red  or  yellow  colour,  the  tiles  red  or  black,  and 
the  size  of  them  differs  from  160  to  240  milli- 
metres in  length,  half  that  measure  in  breadth, 
and  a fourth  part  in  thickness.  Those  bricks 
are  nearly  all  hand-made  and  very  coarse,  500 
to  600  millions  being  produced  this  way  a year. 
In  the  last  years,  however,  English  machines  for 
making  bricks  came  in  nse,  and  a description  of 
them  in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  the  23rd 
of  October  last,  induced  me  to  say  a few  words 
about  their  introduction  in  this  country.  When 
those  machines  were  introduced  in  Holland  a 
few  years  ago,  they  were  rejected,  being  too 
expensive,  not  only  by  purchase,  but  also  in 
their  working;  they  did  not  give  any  profit 
with  our  cheaper  manual  labour,  and  were  soon 
laid  up  in  a dark  corner  to  rust  away.  It  was 
rather  a great  disappointment,  as  English 
machinery  in  general  is  much  admired  in  this 
country,  and  preferred  to  our  own  make.  I 
took  the  trouble  to  examine  those  ill-favoured 
products  of  English  skill,  in  the  interests  of  our 


brickworks  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers in  England,  and  found  generally  those 
machines  having  strings,  cutting  the  brioks  from 
the  clay,  very  inefficient,  leaving  the  edges  not 
sharp  enough  to  our  desire,  and  the  bricks 
wanting  in  consistence.  In  Vienna,  before  last 
year,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  Mr.  Page’s 
clay-pugging  mill  from  Bedford,  preparing  clay 
for  5,000  bricks  in  a day,  and  to  Ruston  & 
Proctor’s  mill  from  Lincoln  for  12,000  bricks  a 
day  with  Murray’s  cutting  table,  'described  in 
the  Journal  of  the  23rd  October  last,  and  also 
to  a very  heavy  machine  of  Messrs.  Bradley  & 
Craven,  Wakefield,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts, 
both  being  rather  expensive  and  requiring  much 
motive  power,  but  working  very  well  by  pressure. 

I gave  a description  and  illustration  of  this 
useful  machine  in  my  report  on  the  progress  of 
industry  in  the  last  ten  years  in  relation  to  the 
Vienna  Exhibition.  The  bricks  are  herewith 
pressed  out  of  the  clay  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
pugging-mill,  and  formed  on  a circular  moving 
mound  table,  producing  two  bricks  at  a time  ; in 
this  way  20,000  very  good  bricks  can  be  made 
in  ten  hours. 

I should  like  to  see  English  manufacturers 
improving  those  kind  of  machines  in  this  way, 
that  they  were  less  costly  and  more  efficient,, 
and  I will  give  an  example  how  this  might  be 
done. 

As  English  machines  did  not  come  in  favour 
here,  a machine  was  made  in  this  country  of 
very  simple  construction,  consisting  of  the  usual 
pugging-mill  with  perpendicular  revolving  cutter, 
and  a set  of  screw-like  knife  blades  fixed  to  it, 
forcing  the  prepared  clay  underneath  into  two 
moulds,  containing  five  well-formed  bricks,  the 
whole  machinery  being  drawn  by  three  horses. 
Those  iron-moulds  are  wetted,  strewn  with  dried 
sand  before  they  are  filled,  and  scraped  off  with 
rollers  after  that.  In  this  way  20,000  excellent 
bricks  are  made  daily  at  the  brickworks  of 
Messrs.  Van  Keukelom  & Co.,  Utrecht,  with  a 
machine  costing  no  more  than  150Z.  Those 
bricks  and  the  masonry  made  from  them  were 
awarded  a medal  of  merit  at  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Vienna,  and  judged  by  the  inter- 
national jury  to  be  of  a very  good  quality  ; they 
are  of  great  resistance  in  sea-water  and  on  pave- 
ments, and  therefore  Is.  higher  in  price  than 
hand-made  bricks  as  a proof  of  their  superiority. 

The  way  of  preparing  clay  for  bricks  here  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  England,  as  the 
bricks  are  made  soft  with  a large  quantity  of 
water,  and  set  up  and  dried  in  sheds,  before  they 
are  burned.  English  brickmakers  hold  this 
addition  of  water  to  be  useless,  but  in  reality  it 
binds  the  clay  better  and  gives  more  coherence 
and  strength  to  the  burnt  brick ; moreover,  it 
makes  the  working  of  the  machines  much  easier; 
bricks  made  in  this  way  are  really  metal-like ; 
they  sound  like  metal  when  they  are  knocked 
against  each  other. 

The  price  of  those  bricks  is  different,  from 
15s.  to  40s.  per  1,000 ; that  of  a cubic  metre  of 
brickwork  about  21. 

The  quality  of  this  buildiDg  material  and  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  building  trade,  and  for  every  durable 
construction;  this  may  justify  this  communica- 
tion on  the  question  in  Holland  and  the  English 
brick-making  machines  sent  to  that  country. 


THE  DENS  IN  ST.  PANCRAS. 

Instances  of  the  miserably  unhealthy  hovels 
which  abound  in  different  portions  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  have  been  described  in  our  columns 
again  and  again,  are  constantly  being  spoken  of. 
A case  of  this  kind  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  a coroner’s  inquiry  last  week.  Dr. 
Hardwicke  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  been  found  dead  in  the  back- 
kitchen  of  a house  in  Munster-street,  St.  Pancras, 
and  whose  death  was  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  unhealthiness  of  the  house  in  which  she 
lived.  It  further  appeared  that  the  landlord  of 
the  house  is  a medical  officer  of  health  for  one  of 
the  metropolitan  districts.  Among  the  witnesses 
examined  was  a man  named  William  Lovell,  a 
locksmith,  who  stated  that  he  resided  in  the 
house,  and  that  it  contained  six  families  in  eight 
rooms.  The  deceased,  he  said,  lived  in  the  back- 
kitchen,  which  was  in  a dirty  and  unhealthy 
state.  Damp  came  through  the  walls,  and  the 
deceased  had  to  put  pails  to  catch  the  water. 
There  was  stagnant  water  in  the  yard,  and  the 
inmates  suffered  from  the  offensive  smells  in 
the  house.  A man  named  William  Clarke,  for- 
* merly  residing  in  the  house,  but  now  a patient 
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in  University  Hospital,  also  stated  that  the 
stench  in  the  house  was  abominable,  and  he  had 
frequently  to  leave  it  and  take  a walk,  to  avoid 
being  poisoned  by  the  foul  drains.  He  thought 
if  the  fiooriugs  of  the  kitchens  were  taken  up 
that  stagnant  filth  would  be  found  underneath. 
He  believed  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was 
accelerated  by  the  foul  atmosphere  of  the  house, 
which  was  farmed  out  in  tenements,  and  the 
complaints  of  the  lodgers  were  ignored.  William 
Eouch,  the  sanitary  inspector  of  St.  Pancras,  de- 
posed to  visiting  the  house  on  the  18th  of  last 
month,  in  consequence  of  complaints  which 
had  been  made,  and  found  that  the  walls 
of  the  back-rooms  were  wet.  The  back-kitchen, 
in  whioh  the  deceased  resided,  was  exceed- 
ingly damp,  and  when  she  opened  the  door 
the  stench  was  awful.  The  closet  was  without 
water,  and  the  front  area  drain  was  untrapped. 
On  the  9th  of  this  month,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Stevenson,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  St.  Pan- 
cras, he  again  viewed  the  premises,  and  found  the 
yard  flooded,  and  the  closet  still  without  water. 
The  coroner’s  jury  had  also  visited  the  house, 
and  complained  of  the  condition  of  the  house, 
one  of  them  stating  that  the  place  was  altogether 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A FOREMAN. 

A gentleman  in  Herefordshire  inserts  the 
following  advertisement : — 

""Wanted,  an  experienced  General  Foreman,  to  act  as 
resident  Clerk  of  the  Works  under  the  steward  on  a 
gentleman’s  estate.  He  must  be  a good  practical  builder 
and  draughtsman,  capable  of  superintending  all  repairs, 
indoor  work,  and  the  planning  of  new  buildings.  Musi 
understand  the  profitable  conversion  of  timber,  the 
management  of  timber-yards,  saw-mills,  gas-works,  and 
general  steam-machinery  ; be  competent  to  set  out,  mea- 
sure, and  value  all  descriptions  of  masons’  and  joiners’ 
works,  make  working  drawings,  and  keep  proper  ac- 
counts. Must  be  business-like,  and  of  unexceptionable 
character.  Largo  family  objected  to.  Salary,  100L  per 
annum,  with  free  house  and  garden,  and  51.  yearly  allow- 
ance for  fuel.’’ 

The  advertiser  evidently  thinks  talent  cheap. 
If  he  can  find  half  a dozen  such  “ foremen  ” at 
the  price,  we  Bhall  be  glad  to  take  them  off  his 
hands,  and  allow  him  a profit. 


SERIOUS  INJURY  TO  A BUILDER. 
Mason  v.  the  great  northern  railway 

COMPANY. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 

— uuuu.ug  i/uuu  i,iid  omwo  naa  auiugciuer , , „ „ , , ...  ’ 

so  filthy  that  no  man  would  keep  his  dog  there.  °n  the  20bh  mst:>  to  recover.  compensation  in 
It  was  the  worst  place  he  had  ever  k°nown  a £am.?Se8  ,f°.r  ®®rio°8  Personal  injuries  sustained 
human  being  to  inhabit.  The  jury,  in  giving  t.ho  Plaintl£f  when  riding  in  a third-class 
their  verdict,  expressed  their  hope  that  in  the  °f  fche  defendants  on  the  20th  of  October, 

case  of  this  house  the  provisions  of  the  Sanitary  1873’  , llsb  the  tram  was  passing  up  an  incline 


Act  would  in  future  be  strictly  enforoed. 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  the  Institute  of 
Estate  and  House  Agents  having  been  drawn 
to  a case  reported  in  your  paper  of  January 
23rd  (Finlayson  v.  Brickwood),  where  an  agent 
has  made  a double  charge  for  commission, 
and  states  that  it  is  customary  to  make  a 
charge  against  vendor  and  purchaser,  the 
council  will  feel  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  allow 
them  to  state  they  consider  such  charges  alto- 
gether extortionate,  and  no  member  of  this 
Institute  would  be  allowed  to  make  a double 
claim. 

I beg  to  enclose  you  a list  of  the  members, 
by  which  you  will  see  we  have  forty-two  mem- 
bers, including  nearly  all  the  principal  firms  in 
London,  and  it  has  been  established,  amongst 
other  objects,  to  maintain  a uniform  scale  of 
oharges,  and  to  protect  the  public  from  over- 
charge or  imposition. 

Henry  Hatchett,  Secretary. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS.  * 

BUTTERWORTH  V.  KING. 

Tnis  was  an  action,  tried  at  the  County  Court, 
Ipswich,  to  recover  241.  15s.  for  preparing 
traoings  from  drawings  of  Felixstowe  Railway, 
making  second  Bet  of  tracings  of  Orwell  Rail- 
way, and  stationery  and  expenses.  Mr.  James 
Butterworth, architect,  Ipswich,  was  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  defendant  was  Mr.  Charles  B.  King, 
civil  engineer,  Dowgate-hill,  London. 

The  action  had  been  adjourned  from  the  last 
court,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  Watts,  who  was 
instructed  for  defendant,  on  condition  that  a 
certain  sum  was  paid  into  court. 

The  Judge  inquired  whether  Mr.  King  was  there  then, 
and  Mr.  Watts  replied  that  ho  was  not.  He  had  written 
to  Mr.  King  four  times,  and  had  received  one  letter  from 
a gentleman  purporting  to  be  his  private  secretary,  who 
said  Mr.  King  was  too  unwell  to  attend  to  business. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  sworn,  and  proved  the  engage- 
Tnent.  Jjctters  were  also  put  in,  in  one  of  which, 
Dec  12th,  defendant  stated  that  he  should  be  in  Ipswich 
the  following  week,  and  added  “when  I will  discuss  your 
account,  which  is  enormous,  and  in  which  I think  there 
must  be  some  mistake.  You  told  me  5s.  per  hour.  We 
pay  in  London  Is.  an  hour,  but  as  I agreed  for  the  5s.  I 
don  t mind  that.  I fail,  however,  to  see  how  your  account 
has  been  made  out  even  on  this  basis;  however,  as  I said 
Dclore,  we  will  discuss  it  when  I next  see  you.” 

An  account  was  handed  to  the  Judge,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Mr.  Butterworth  charged  10s.  an  hour  for 
his  own  time,  and  his  Honour  said  he  could  not  stand 
that  ; it  did  appear  to  him  monstrous  for  tracings. 

Mr.  Butterworth  explained  that  the  original  order  was 
extended  so  that  he  had  to  work  himself  till  eight  o’clock 
two  nights. 

The  Judge  said  he  did  not  suppose  it  did  him  much 
harm,  ne  said  he  should  not  give  judgment  for  a farthing 

more  than  20L  5s.  f . 6 

fools  to  this. 


near  Moorgate-street,  such  injuries  arising  as 
alleged  through  the  negligence  of  defendants’ 
servants.  The  defendants  did  not  deny  their 
liability. 

The  plaintiff  was  a builder  and  a ma?on.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  executing  large  contracts  for  bridges  and  other 
works  connected  with  railway  and  similar  extensive  under- 
takings, aud  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  the  accident  was 
actually  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  as  well  in  the  execution  of  works 
for  private  parties.  The  accident  in  question  was  occa- 
sioned by  a collision  with  two  trains,  which  occasioned  a 
dreadful  shock  to  the  passengers.  The  plaintiff,  who  up 
to  that  moment  was  a remarkably  strong  and  healthy  man, 
received  such  injuries  as  rendered  him  utterly  unable  to 
follow  bis  vocation  or  to  do  a day’s  work. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  in  his  favour— damages, 
2,60 l)l.,  being  in  addiiion  to  the  sum  of  16W.  lodged  in 
court  by  the  railway  company. 


§0olis  Umthtij. 

The  Local  Government  Directory  and  Guide 
for  1875.  Knight  & Co. 

The  thirty-fourth  issue  of  this  serial  shows  the 
large  proportions  to  which  the  subject  has 
grown.  The  length  of  the  lists  of  the  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities  printed  ought  to  give 
assurance  that  few  parts  of  the  country  are  now 
unattended  to.  The  names  and  addresses  of 
the  surveyors  should  appear  in  the  long  list  of 
unions. 

A curious  exemplication  of  the  divided  manner 
in  which  our  laws  are  administered,  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  the  scope  of  this  Directory  is 
not  supposed  to  include  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  the  metropolitan  district  surveyors, 
to  whom  the  discharge  of  important  sanitary- 
duties  is  intrusted. 


THE  “ STRIKE”  AT  JACKSON  & GRAHAM’S 

Sib,— Please  allow  me  to  differ  with  you  as  to  the 
correctness  of  your  heading  in  the  report  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ot  certain  workmen  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham. 
You  had  it,  “ The  Strike  at,”  &c.  Now,  Sir,  there  has 
been  no  strike  in  connexion  with  that  affair.  There  was 
a question  of  overtime  before  the  above  firm,  and  the 
deputation  that  conveyed  it  were  informed  that  they 
should  receive  an  answer  in  the  course  of  the  day  (this 
happened  on  Friday,  13th  November,  1874),  and  so  they 
did  in  the  following  arbitrary  manner The  foreman  called 
all  the  workmen  together  at  five  o'clock  on  Friday  even- 
ing,  told  them  that  they  were  all  discharged  at  one  o’clock 
on  the  morrow;  and  he  (the  foreman)  would  remain  at 
the  shop  until  three  o’clock  to  receive  applications  for 
work  on  the  new  system,  that  being  piecework  (which 
means  a reduction  in  wages).  Now,  Sir,  if  you  call  this  a 
strike,  I do  not  ; so  you  will  oblige  by  inserting  this 
in  your  next  impression.  I might  have  stated  that 
only  one  out  of  thirty-nine  men  ask  to  be  reinstated. 

Anti-Sibike. 


remarking  that  lawyers’  bills  v 


The  Albert  Memorial— The  statueof  the  late 
Prince  Consort  by  the  late  Mr.  Foley,  to  be  placed 
under  the  canopy  of  the  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park, 
has  been  safely  cast.  Earlier  completion  was 
delayed  by  an  accident  to  the  mould.  The  statue 
uow  only  requires  the  final  chasing 


DANGEROUS  HOUSES  AND  HOUSELESS 
POOR. 

Mb.  Napier,  of  the  dangerous  Structure  Department 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  applied  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  at  the  Westminster  Police-court,  for  an  order  to 
forthwith  remove  ihe  inmates  from  the  house  No.  17 
James-strcet,  Buckingham-gate,  in  consequenco  of  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Vulliamy,  architect  to  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Drury,  the  district  surveyor,  had  both  certified  that  the 
building  was  unsafe,  and  the  fall  of  snow  would  render  it 
yot  more  dangerous,  (as  one  of  the  chimney  Btacks  had 
fallen  outwards  some  inches. 

After  hearing  evidence  to  this  effect,  Mr.  Arnold  issued 
his  order  to  forthwith  remove  the  inmates,  and  the  war- 
rant was  entrusted  to  Emmanuel  Davis,  234  B,  to  execute. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  seventeen  persons  in  the  house, 
mostly  children,  and  they  all  had  to  go  out  into  the  snow, 
which  was  then  falling  heavily,  leaving  their  furniture  and 
belongings  behind  them.  Those  who  had  nowhere  to  go 
were  offered  the  workhouse  adjoining,  but  they  refused  it. 
The  house  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Westminster,  situate  in 
Brewers’-green,  close  to  the  Blue  Coat  School.  The  doors 
were  all  padlocked,  and  on  Davis  returning  to  the  Court 
and  informing  Mr.  Arnold  of  the  execution  of  the  warrant, 
the  evicted  persons  applied  to  know  what  they  were  to  do, 
as  they  were  homeless. 

Mr.  Arnold  said  he  could  give  them  no  advice.  The 
structure  had  been  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  live  in,  and 
they  had  better  take  the  best  means  under  the  circum- 
stances to  find  shelter  for  themselves  and  families. 


CEMETERY  CHAPELS,  GOOLE. 

The  Burial  Board  of  Goole,  on  Friday  in  last 
week,  examined  twelve  designs  submitted  in 
competition  by  architects  for  their  new  oemetery 
chapels.  The  one  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Watson,  of  Wakefield,  was  selected,  and  he  has 
since  received  instructions  to  proceed  with  the 
work.  The  cost  is  to  be  3,OOOJ. 


VARIORUM. 

The  Printing  Times  thus  carries  on  one  of  our 
propositions  : — 

“The  Builder  recently  contained  a very  useful  sugges- 
tion in  regard  to  our  national  library.  It  was  remarked 
that  ‘there  is  no  special  room  iu  the  reading  department 
of  the  Museum  for  periodicals  and  the  quarterlies,  aud 
what  may  be  termed  the  current  literature.  All  complete 
books,  and  printed  matter  of  all  kinds,  first  go  into  what 
may  be  termed  the  private  apartments  of  the  Museum  • to 
that  portion  of  the  library,  that  is,  wherein  tho  public  are 
not  admitted.  There  they  remain, — for  such  we  believe  i3 
the  rule,— for  a certain  time  beforo  they  got  into  tho 
regular  library,  aud  so  to  be  asked  for  and  obtained  for 
the  purposes  of  reference  or  reading  in  the  usual  way.  It 
is  difficult  for  those  who  do  not  use  the  Museum  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  estimate  the  inconvenience  of  this 
rigid  rale.’  We  may  add,  as  frequenters  of  the  room  for 
several  years,  that  the  Builder  might  have  placed  the  in- 
convenience in  even  a stronger  light.  Iu  that  portion  of 
the  library  appropriated  to  works  which  have  not  to  be 
written  for,  are  placed  the  reviews,  Parliamentary  debates. 
Annual  Registers,  and  similar  books  of  reference  pub- 
fished  periodically.  It  requires  usually  about  ticclue 
month*  for  a volume  of  Hansard  or  the  Quarterly  to  reach 
the  shelves  to  which  they  belong.  What  is  done  with 
them  in  tho  mysterious  regions  behind  and  around  the 
reading-room  we  do  not  know,  but  we  can  certainly  testily 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  present  apparently  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  system.  The  Builder  says  ‘ Might 
there  not  be  a separate  room, — say  the  old  reading-room 
in  use  before  the  new  circular  building  was  erected,— put 
apart,  and  to  be  used  expressly  for  quite  new  books  and 
numbers  as  soon  as  published,  and  for  all  periodicals,  and 
magazines,  and  reviews,  and  books  which  come  out  in 
parts.  These  books,  and  monthly  and  weekly  literature, 
to  be  written  for,  and  given  out  to  readers,  aud  returned 
by  them  in  the  usual  way,  so  as  to  prevent  this  room  being 
used  as  a mere  placo  of  pastime.’  If  the  suggestion  of 
the  Builder  is  carried  out,— and  thero  is  really  no  reason 
why  it  should  not,— our  contemporary  will  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  literary  peoplo.” 

The  Japanese  Government  is  in  just  the 

same  position  as  that  of  India.  They  want  engi- 
neers, and  they  have  established  a college  to 
supply  them.  The  Engineer  gives  some  interest- 
ing particulars  The  Imperial  College  of  Engi- 
neering was  established  at  Tokei  in  1873,  “ under 
the  orders  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  with 
a view  to  the  education  of  engineers  for  service 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works.”  All  the 
students  are  Japanese,  and  all  the  professors  are 
British.  The  principal  is  Mr.  Henry  Dyer,  C.E., 
M.A.,  University  of  Glasgow,  while  the  pro- 
fessors  of  natural  philosophy,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  drawing,  and  English  literature  are 
all  men  of  high  attainments.  It  reflects  no 
small  credit  on  students  who  have  acquired  their 
information  through  the  medium  of  a foreign 
language, — English, — that  they  appear,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  passed  with  much  credit  to  them- 
selves and  their  instructors.  The  principal 
reason  we  refer  to  this  college  here  is  to  show 
tho  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
combine  theoretical  with  practical  instruction. 
“The  course  of  training  will  extend  over  six 
years.  During  the  first  four  years  six  months 
of  each  year  will  be  spent  at  college,  and  six 
months  in  the  practice  of  that  particular  branch 
which  the  student  may  select.  The  last  two 
years  of  the  course  will  be  spent  wholly  in 
practical  work.  By  this  alternation  of  theory  and 
practice  the  students  will  be  able  during  each 
working  half-year  to  make  practical  application 
of  the  principles  acquired  in  the  previous  half- 
year.  The  system  of  instruction  will  be  partly 
what  is  usually  called  professorial  and  partly 
tutorial,  consisting  in  the  delivery  of  lectures, 
and  in  directions  and  assistance  being  given  to 
the  students  in  their  work.”  English  youths 
have  no  such  facilities  for  learning  their  pro- 
fession as  those  afforded  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  student’s  education,  maintenance,  and 
clothing  is  defrayed  for  six  years ; the  student 
binding  himself,  in  return,  to  give  his  services 
as  an  engineer  to  the  Government  for  seven 
years,  dating  from  tho  time  at  which  he  loaves 
the  college. 
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Look  to  the  Drains.— Dr.  Whitmore,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Marylebone,  has 
just  issued  his  report  for  January.  The  death- 
rate  was  2911  per  1,000  of  the  population,  or 
■3-89  per  1,000  less  than  the  rate  of  the  previous 
month,  but  3 25  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year.  As  to  sewers  and  drains, 

Dr.  Whitmore  says  that  the  systematic  exami- 
nation of  sewers  throughout  the  parish,  on  which 
the  surveyor  was  still  engaged,  had  led  to  the 
discovery  of  many  being  in  the  most  poisonous, 
filthy,  and  dilapidated  condition.  There  was 
reason  to  fear  that  these  defects  had  already 
in  many  cases  been  the  remote  cause  of  typhoid 
and  other  zymotio  diseases.  Many  of  the  best 
•houses  in  the  parish,  situated  in  the  most  aris- 
tocratic streets,  still  had  brick  drains  constructed 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years  ago,  and  it 
was  only  reasonable  to  infer  that  most  of  them 
■were  more  or  less  defective.  Where  such  was 
the  case,  Dr.  Whitmore  remarked,  theAanitary 
condition  of  a house  was  necessarily  very  im- 
perfect, and  the  health  of  its  inmates  might, 
and  probably  would,  sooner  or  later  suffer.  He 
could  therefore  only  advise,  and  did  so  most 
earnestly,  that  all  householders  would  look  to 
the*condition  of  their  house-drains.  Whenever 
they  were  found  to  be  brick  and  in  any  degree 
defective,  let  them  be  taken  up  and  replaced  by 
the  best  glazed  drain-pipes,  taking  care  at  the 
same  time  to  make  provision  for  their  proper 
ventilation,  and  to  see  also  that  they  were  carried 
directly  into  the  street  sewer. 

Restoration  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.— 

A meeting  of  the  committee  for  the  restoration 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  has  been  held  at  the 
Deanery.  It  appeared  that  after  deducting 
1,0001.  for  the  choir  pavement  which  had  been 
ordered  at  a previous  meeting,  there  remained 
on  the  Hamilton  Memorial  account  1,9001. 
This  sum  the  committee  voted  for  the  restora- 
tion and  completion  of  the  stall-work  in  the 
choir.  A plan  was  produced  by  Sir  G.  Scott 
of  a choir-screen,  which  is  formed  in  part  of 
the  returned  Btalls  and  the  canopies  above 
them.  The  Dean  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  that  the  following  fittings 
have  still  to  be  provided  in  the  ohoir  : — Altar- 
rails,  sedilia,  the  carving  of  the  stalls,  canopies 
to  the  stalls,  the  grille-work  on  both  sides  of  the 
reredos  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Earl  Beau- 
champ has  promised  the  reredos  as  a memorial 
to  his  ancestor,  Bishop  Beauchamp),  a throne, 
a pulpit,  a litany-desk,  an  ornamental  case  for 
the  organ  (a  lady  of  the  diocese  undertaking 
to  defray  the  cost  of  remodelling  and  augment- 
ing the  present  organ),  pavement  in  the  choir- 
aisles,  which  is  at  present  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  estimate  these  works 
at  less  than  9,000Z.  to  10,000Z. 

Industrial  Partnerships.— A severe  blow 
has  fallen  upon  the  advocates  of  industrial  part- 
nerships as  a means  of  solving  the  difficulties 
which  so  often  occur  in  the  relations  of  masters 
and  servants.  In  their  report  for  the  past  half- 
year  the  directors  of  Henry  Briggs,  Son,  & Com- 
pany, Limited — the  great  Yorkshire  colliery  con- 
cern which  has  over  and  over  again  been  pointed 
to  as  having  brought  about  a state  of  things 
which  would  render  strikes  and  lock-outs  a 
simple  impossibility, — state  that  disputes  have 
recently  arisen  with  the  men  on  the  question  of 
wages;  and  the  directors  deeply  regret  that 
they  can  no  longer  recommend  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  industrial  partnership  so  far  as 
respects  the  payment  of  a bonus  on  wages  earned 
by  the  employes.  The  men  for  their  part  make 
no  secret  of  their  desire  to  stand  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  colliers  in  the  district,  and 
are  probably  resigned  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
bonus  plan  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders on  Monday. 

Michelangelo. — A discovery  has  been  made 
at  Pisa.  According  to  the  Academy,  the  noble 
family  of  Pesciolini  possessed  at  Pisa  some  inte- 
resting works  of  art,  among  others  a statue  of 
St.  John  given  to  Donatello.  This  palace,  long 
uninhabited  and  neglected,  was  sold  to  the 
■Count  Rosselmini,  when  the  statues  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  soulptor  Signor 
Salvini.  He  pronounced  the  supposed  Dona- 
tello to  be  a statue  by  Michelangelo,  and  in  all 
probability  that  St.  John  which,  as  Yasari 
relates,  was  sculptured  by  the  great  master  for 
the  Duke  of  Urbino, — that  is.  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
father  of  Catherine  of  France.  Other  artists 
have  confirmed  this  view. 


Wesleyan  Chapels.  — The  report  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  Committee  has  just 
been  issued,  containing  146  pages.  The  ordinary 
income  of  the  chapel  fund  this  year  amounts  to 
9,036Z.,  being  an  increase  of  5161.  The  legacy 
of  the  late  Mr.  Fernley,  20,000Z.,  has  been  paid 
by  the  executors,  and  has  been  applied  to  the 
loan  erections  branch  of  the  chapel  fund,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  will.  The 
following  cases  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Conference  :— 130  chapels,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  214,9551. ; 9 ministers’  houses,  4,9001. ; 21 
schools,  11,959;  40  organs,  2,022 1.  Of  the  130 
proposed  new  chapels,  47,  to  accommodate 
11,306  hearers,  are  to  be  erected  at  places  where 
there  were  previously  no  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapels,  and  the  remaining  83,  estimated  to  pro- 
vide  accommodation  for  21,487  hearers,  are  to 
supersede  former  erections.  The  total  amount 
contributed  in  twenty  years  towards  the  removal 
of  debt  and  the  cost  of  new  erections  and 
enlargements  has  been  3,419,9191. 

The  Iron  Trade.— Messrs.  Wm.  Bird  & Co. 
say  :— The  decline  in  prices,  foreshadowed  in 
their  annual  report,  progresses  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  even  the  serious  and  important 
“ lock-out  ” in  South  Wales  fails  to  enliven 
the  languishing  demand.  Pig  iron  quotations 
fluctuate  greatly,  but  present  rates  represent  a 
fall  since  the  commencement  of  the  year  of 
about  3s.  per  ton  on  Scotch,  and  about  2s.  per 
ton  on  Cleveland,  and  7s.  6d.  per  ton  on  Hematite 
qualities.  Rails  are  quoted  at  5s.  to  10s.  per  ton 
lower,  and  manufactured  iron,  except  for  special 
brands,  may  be  taken  at  53.  per  ton  lower  in 
Wales,  10s.  to  15s.  per  ton  lower  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  outside  Staffordshire  brands  of 
bar  iron  are  offered  30s.  to  40s.  per  ton  under 
list  prices.  They  add:— “It  saves  trouble  to 
throw  all  the  blame  of  the  collapse  of  trade  on 
cost  of  the  various  labour  processes,  but  up  to 
the  present  it  is  very  evident  that,  even  if  wages 
were  reduced  to  or  below  the  standard  of  1871, 
trade  would  still  remain  stagnant  awhile.’’ 

Lighthouses.— The  following  statement  of 
the  sums  expended  for  new  works,  in  building 
lighthouses,  &c.,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from 
the  1st  of  April,  1873,  to  the  31st  of  March, 
1874,  appears  in  a Parliamentary  paper  just 
published  Wolf  Rock,  7311.  13s.  8d. ; Long- 
ships,  6,183Z.  0s.  lid. ; South  Foreland,  1,0731. 
16s.  2d. ; Hartland  Point,  2,503 Z.  9s.  5d. ; Light 
Vessels,  Nos.  46  and  47,  to  replace  Nos.  2 and  4, 
1,350Z.  Ss.  Id.;  Caistor-Leading  Lights,  188Z. 
3s.  2d.;  Scattery  Island,  71.  Is.  9d.;  Straw 
Island,  99Z.  17s.  3d. ; Carlingford,  13Z.  19s.  lOd. ; 
Pladdy  Lug  Boacon,  89Z.  3s.  Id. ; Galley  Head, 
4.089Z,  3s.  Id. ; Dunree  Head,  30Z.  7s.  10d. ; New 
Store  at  Kingstown,  59Z.  16s.  2d. ; Duheartacb, 
287Z.  Is.  7d. ; Chickens  Rock,  9,843Z.  19s.  9d. ; 
Turnberry  Head,  1,407Z.  17s.  6d. ; new  steamer, 
20,149Z.  9s.  9d. ; — total,  48,108Z.  9s.  The  amounts 
received  for  Light  Dues  during  the  period  in 
question  were  as  follows,  viz.  : — Trinity  House, 


Arbitration  in  Trade  Disputes. — Mr. 

Rupert  Kettle  met  a deputation  of  the  Arbitra- 
tion Board  of  the  North  of  England  Iron  Trade 
on  Monday  last,  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Derby, 
to  finally  settle  the  working  rules.  Saturday 
(to-day)  is  appointed  for  the  meeting  to  deter- 
mine the  difference  in  the  Birmingham  building 
trade.  On  Monday  next  Mr.  Kettle  will  com- 
mence  the  sittings  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, -to  hear 
and  adjudicate  upon  the  coalowners’  notice  fur- 
ther to  reduce  colliers’  wages;  and  if  both 
parties  are  ready,  and  time  permits,  he  will  enter 
into  the  question  upon  which  evidence  has  been 
so  long  in  preparation,  of  the  dispute  between 
employers  and  workmen  as  to  the  practical  mode 
of  getting  steam  coal  in  the  Northern  coalfield. 
Monday,  the  8th,  is  the  day  appointed  for  Mr. 
Kettle  to  sit  at  Saltburn-on-the-Sea,  to.  settle 
by  arbitration  the  contest  as  to  the  price  per 
ton  for  working  ironstone  in  the  Cleveland  dis- 
trict. 

Rumoured  Difficulties  in  the  Building 
Trade. — It  is  announced  that  a series  of  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  arise  in  the  building  trades 
of  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and  the  vicinity, 
should  the  demand  of  the  men  for  increased 
wages  be  not  acceded  to  by  the  masters  on  the 
1st5 of  May.  The  disaffection  exists  amongst  the 
stone-masons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  joiners, 
who  have  preferred  a claim  for  a reduction  of 
hours  and  an  advance  of  wages  of  one  halfpenny 
per  hour,  the  general  effect  of  the  claim  being 
that  the  men  should  work  a fewer  number  of 
hours  per  week  and  earn  the  same  wages  as 
before.  At  present  the  attitude  of  the  masters 
is  very  firm  in  opposing  the  demand,  but  on  each 
Bide  there  appears  to  be  a willingness  to  refer 
the  impending  dispute  to  arbitration.  Should 
this  course  not  be  adopted,  and  matters  proceed 
to  an  extremity,  over  4,000  men  will  be  thrown 
out  of  employment  owing  to  the  strike  and  lock, 
out  resulting. 

Condition  of  our  Villages.— Mr.  Bennett, 
sanitary  inspector,  who,  in  consequence  of  a 
fever  epidemic,  has  been  examining  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  village  of  Gerstage,  in  Weaverham 
lordship,  Cheshire,  says,  “ I have  never,  in  all  my 
experience,  seen  human  habits  or  habitations  so 
calculated  to  produce  filth,  fever,  and  immo- 
rality. The  district  is  almost  without  drinking- 
water,  none  being  available  nearer  than  the 
kennels  of  the  Cheshire  Hunt.  . . . . Nine- 
tenths  of  the  houses  are  without  drains,  and  the 
consequent  stench  arising  from  the  stagnant 
drainage  from  pigs  and  other  animals,  and  house 
sewage,  is  worse  about  some  houses  than  I will 
attempt  to  describe.”  Mr.  Bennett  does,  how- 
ever, describe  things  almost  too  shocking  to 
mention.  Fever  has,  of  course,  been  raging  at 
Gerstage  “with  its  greatest  virulence  and  its 
most  fatal  effect.” 

A Timber  Yard  destroyed  in  Liverpool. 

Last  week  a fire  was  discovered  in  the  saw-mills 
and  timber-yard  occupied  by  Mr.  Peter  M‘Mul- 


326  818Z  6s. ; Irish  Lighthouses,  22.0S3Z.  12s.  drow,  in  London-road.  The  frontage  of  the  yard 
Hd*  ; Northern  Lighthouses,  50,205Z.  3s.  lOd.  I « i"  London-road.  the  Dremises  extending  in  the 


Use  of  Adjoining  Wall. — A case  which 
oreated  interest  among  the  building  trade  in  the 
district,  was  decided  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Meynell, 
judge,  at  Bishop  Auckland  County  Court,  on  the 
9th  inst.  Mr.  Joseph  Wealands,  cabinetmaker, 
sued  Mr.  John  Braithwaite,  builder,  for  10Z.  2s. 
Plaintiff  stated  that  he  had  a house  in  Hexham- 
street,  and  defendant  had  built  a new  house  ad- 
joining it,  using  his  gable  and  refusing  to  pay 
for  the  same.  Edward  Foster,  licensed  valuer, 
valued  the  gable  at  20Z.  4s.  He  said  it  was  a 
custom,  when  built  against  a gable,  to  pay  half 
the  value.  The  gable  had  been  used  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  flues,  but  the  timber  did  not  rest 
upon  it.  He  produced  a holdfast  which  had 
been  taken  out  of  the  gable.  Defendant  called 
John  Vickers,  who  built  the  house,  and  who 
denied  having  used  the  gable  in  any  way.  His 
honour  gave  j udgment  for  plaintiff  for  10Z.  2s. 

An  Architect  as  a Working  Men’s  Can- 
didate.— If  the  desired  representatives  are  to 
be  the  “ ablest  and  best  working  men,”  who 
really  belong  to  the  working  classes,  by  birth, 
occupation,  and  not  merely  official  connexion, 
then  we  may  ask  for  a single  individual  now 
sitting  in  Parliament  who  deserves  the  name. 
Ho  cannot  be  found.  Mr.  Walton,  the  working- 
men’s candidate  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  is  a suc- 
cessful architect,  and  if  a successful  architect 
can,  by  any  stretch  of  words  or  imagination  be 
considered  “a  labour  candidate,”  why  not  a 
successful  merchant  or  a successful  banker  P — 
York  Herald. 


is  in  London-road,  the  premises  extending  in  the 
rear  to  Oakes-street,  and  bounded  on  each  side 
by  Anson-place  andNorman-street.  In  the  yard 
was  a brick  building  of  two  stories  and  a base- 
ment, the  former  being  used  as  a workshop,  and 
the  underground  portion  as  asaw-mill,  while  the 
yard  itself  contained  a large  quantity  of  timber 
in  immense  piles.  The  damage  is  estimated  at 
over  3,OOOZ.,  which  is  covered  by  insurance  in 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York,  and 
the  Aziendan  Assicuratrici,  of  Trieste.  The 
building  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Joseph  Holme, 
and  was  insured  in  the  Royal  Insurance 
Company. 

Appointment  of  Waterworks  Manager, 
Bradford.— At  a special  meeting  of  the  Water- 
works Committee  of  the  Bradford  Town  Council 
last  week,  Mr.  Alexander  R.  Binnie,  of  London, 
was  appointed  waterworks  manager  in  that 
borough,  at  a salary  of  400Z.  per  annum. 
Mr.  Binnie  is  thirty-six  years  of  age ; he  served 
his  articles  with  Mr.  Bateman,  the  _ eminent 
engineer;  he  is  a member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers ; and  latterly  ho  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Public  Works  Department  of 
India.  The  number  of  applicants  for  the  office 
was  forty-nine,  and  the  choice  of  the  committee 
was  after  the  inquiry  of  a sub-committee, 
circumscribed  to  a selection  of  four. 

Blackpool  Surveyorsliip. — Mr.  T.  Sunder- 
land, an  assistant  in  the  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor’s  Office,  Salford,  was  appointed  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Blackpool  Local  Board  of  Health  on 
: Tuesday,  the  9th  inst. 
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Public  Improvements,  York. — The  altera-  r Lighting-Gas  from  Mud. — M.  Albert  Sin- 
tions  about  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direc-  dermaun  has  lately  made  known  to  the  municipal 
tion  of  the  Corporation,  in  Museum-street,  near  authorities  of  Breslau  the  fact  that  he  manufac- 


to  Lendal  Bridge,  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  extensions  now  in  hand  and  nearly  completed 
by  the  Philosophical  Society,  will  doubtless  im. 
prove  very  considerably  the  appearance  of  the 
space  hetween  the  new  entrance  to  the  Museum 
and  the  bridge,  and  will  render  the  whole  some- 
what more  in  keeping  with  the  important  pro- 
perty on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  than  it 
is  at  present.  The  chief  features  in  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  Corporation  are  to  lower 
the  walls  at  the  end  nearest  the  Museum  and 
also  the  top  battlements  to  the  depth  of  13  ft. 
for  a distance  of  about  60  ft.,  to  alter  the 
buttresses  and  palisadings  fronting  the  moat 
accordingly,  and  to  effect  sundry  much-needed 
repairs  in  the  other  portions  of  the  fabric.  The 
work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of 
Barker  Hill,  who  will  commence  operations  on 
Monday. 

Worcester  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  the  Art 
School,  Pierpoint-street,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
A large  and  influential  audience  assembled, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Dudley.  In  opening  the  proceedings,  his 
lordship  expressed  the  hope  that  future  annual 
meetings  would  render  it  necessary  for  the  com- 
mittee to  call  them  together  in  a larger  room, 
and  that  there  would  be  in  the  future  even  more 
interest  shown  in  the  School  of  Art  than  there 
was  at  the  present  time.  He  congratulated  the 
city  upon  their  determination  to  purchase  the 
Music  Hall,  so  that  in  days  to  come,  until  they 
had  a much  larger  room,  they  would  be  enabled 
to  hear  there  the  very  highest  class  of  musio. 

Restoration  of  St.  John's  Cliurcli,  New- 
castle.— A committee  meeting  was  held  in  the 
vestry  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  vicar  (the  Bev. 
W.  E.  Houldey)  in  the  chair.  The  architect, 
Mr.  [J.  Johnstone,  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
draft  plans  for  the  proposed  alterations,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Councillor  Owen,  .seconded  by 
Mr.  Sang,  they  were  unanimously  adopted.  A 
large  increase  of  sitting  accommodation  will  be 
gained  under  the  new  arrangement  of  pews,  and 
the  church  will  be  opened  its  whole  length  of 
140  ft.,  producing  a good  effect,  as  well  as 
largely  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  wor- 
shippors.  The  galleries  will  be  all  removed, 
the  organ  placed  in  the  chapel  by  the  north  tran- 
sept, and  the  whole  work  made  as  complete  as 
possible. 

Tlxe  School  in  Hunter-street,  Southwark. 

This  school,  which  was  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  P.  W.  Boper,  the  architect,  was 
completed  and  opened  on  the  5th  January,  1874. 

A dispute,  however,  arose  between  Messrs.  Mer- 
ritt  & Ashby,  the  contractors,  and  the  archi- 
tect, as  to  the  amount  due  to  the  former,  and 
both  parties  agi-eed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Board  architect  as  umpire,  tho  reference  being 
sealed  by  the  Board  on  the  25th  November  last. 
The  amount  for  which  Mr.  Boper  was  prepared 
to  certify  was  8,2211.  8s.  lid. ; the  contractors, 
however,  having  sent  in  a claim  considerably 
in  excess  of  this  amount.  The  committee  have 
to  report  that  the  Board  architect  has  now  given 
his  award  at  8,5341.  14s.  9d, 


tures  lighting-gas  from  excrementitious  matter 
and  mud  on  one  of  his  estates  outside  the  town 
According  to  the  Gazette  of  Silesia,  the  process 
is  as  follows  : — The  apparatus,  placed  in  a vault, 
consists  of  a reservoir,  which  collects  the  matters 
and  distributes  them  by  a sluice  into  a retort 
situated  at  a lower  level.  From  this  retort  the 
gases  escape  into  a tar-well,  and  then  into  the 
condenser.  The  purifying  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  lime-water,  and  lastly  the  gases  are 
made  to  pass  over  pure  water,  when  they  are 
collected  in  the  gasometer. 

Railway  Projects  for  London. — Mr.  Hay- 
wood, the  engineer  to  the  Corporation  of  London, 
has  made  a report  respecting  the  railway  and 
other  projects  now  before  Parliament  affecting 
the  City.  These  will  for  the  most  part  interfere 
largely  with  the  sewerage  of  the  districts  through 
which  they  are  proposed  to  be  executed,  and,  as 
regards  railways,  will  involve  the  reconstruction 
of  very  considerable  lengths  of  sewer  imme- 
diately on  their  lino  and  in  adjacent  places. 
Some  of  the  most  important  public  ways  will 
also  be  interfered  with  by  the  proposed  railways 
during  their  construction,  although  not  perma- 
nently. The  total  area  scheduled  in  the  various 
schemes  is  over  fourteen  acres. 

Effect  of  the  Cold  on  the  Metropolitan 
Death-rate.— In  London  2,438  births  and  1,726 
deaths  were  registered.  Allowing  for  increase 
of  population,  the  births  were  31  below,  whereas 
the  deaths  exceeded  by  91,  the  average 
numbers  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  last 
10  years.  The  annual  death-rate  from  all  causes, 
which,  in  the  two  previous  weeks  had  been  equal 
to  25  and  24  per  1,000,  rose  last  week,  under 
the  influence  of  the  recent  lower  temperature, 
to  26.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was 
34'5  deg.,  or  4 5 deg.  below  the  average  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  the  60  years  1814-73. 

New  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Maidstone. — 
The  following  tenders  have  been  received  for  the 
erection  of  the  New  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Tun- 
bridge-road,  Maidstone.  The  new  building  will 
occupy  an  elevated  position  on  a piece  of  land 
given  by  Mr.  F.  Scudamore  : — 

£6,750  0 

6,635  0 

6,390  0 

6,347  0 

6,330  0 

5,819  0 

6,216  0 

Gloucester.  — Tho  following  tenders  have 
been  received  for  the  erection  of  stables  on  a 
site  adjoining  the  Cattle-market,  for  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  T. 
Small,  city  surveyor,  and  each  contractor  took 
his  own  quantities 


Turner  

Avard  

Vaughan 

Gibbons  

VVallis  & Co! 

Hajlar  (accepted)  , 


Gallia  

Jones  

Niblett  

Green  

Meredith  

Sims  (accepted)  . 


..£416  0 0 


Winter  in  Berlin. — I scarcely  dare  to  think 
(says  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele - 
gra/ph ) what  the  consequences  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  London  would  be  of  suoh  a season 
as  that  now,  I sincerely  hope,  fast  drawing  to  its 
close  in  Berlin.  Double  windows  are  almost  nn. 
known  in  the  British  capital;  and  even  they 
have  proved  a miserably  inefficient  bulwark 
against  the  cold  hero  for  some  weeks  past.  In 
those  rooms  unprovided  with  them,  despite  the 
heating  kept  up  night  and  day  by  means  of  delf 
stoves  that  devour  such  a terrible  amount  of 
costly  fuel,  a coating  of  ice  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  in  thickness  has 
formed  upon  and  steadily  adhered  to  the  inside 
surface  of  the  window-panes. 

Tlie  Lock-out  in  South.  Wales. — The  Lock- 
out has  been  accompanied  by  a lamentable 
fatality.  In  the  bitter  weather  and  the  falling 
snow  several  poor  people  were  engaged  in  col- 
lecting bits  of  coal  from  the  huge  tips.  A man 
who  was  standing  by  saw  a lad  busily  occupied 
in  his  search  just  below  au  overhanging  block 
which  looked  particularly  unsafe.  The  man  went 
to  the  lad  to  remove  him  from  the  dangerous 
situation,  and  while  bo  employed  the  threatening 
mass  fell  and  buried  them  both.  When  they 
were  extricated  life  was  extinct. 


365  0 0 

New  Schools  at  Humber.— On  the  15th 
inst.,  the  new  schools  for  this  parish  and  district 
wore  opened  by  the  rector,  the  Bev.  P.  Scuda- 
more Stanhope,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
number  of  parishioners  and  friends.  To  the 
schools,  whioh  though  situated  about  a mile  from 
the  church,  are  in  tho  centre  of  the  district,  is 
attached  an  excellent  residence  for  the  master 
and  mistress.  The  schools  and  class-rooms, 
built  to  accommodate  sixty  children,  are  lofty 
and  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the 
latest  improvements,  the  architect  being  Mr. 
Hinch,  of  Hampton  Court,  Leominster. 

^ Order  for  Sis  Miles  of  Water-Pipes. 
Nearly  the  largest,  if  not  actually  the  largest, 
order  for  ironwork  which  has  been  given  out  for 
some  time,  has  been  awarded  within  the  last  few 
days  to  the  Staveley  Company,  near  Sheffield. 
It  is  for  several  thousand  tons  of  very  large- 
sized water-pipes,  to  form  nearly  six  miles  of 
water-main,  for  the  principal  water  company  in 
Yorkshire.  The  competition  was  very  severe ; 
all  the  leading  northern  and  local  firms  were 
competitors.  The  price  was  understood  to  be 
considerably  under  71.  per  ton,  or  30s.  below 
recent  rates,  owing  to  cheaper  fuel  and  wages. 

Rebuilding1  of  Trinity  Church,  Dor- 
chester.— Messrs.  Tilley,  the  contractors  for 
rebuilding  Trinity  Church,  have  received  in- 
structions to  proceed  with  the  work  of  demolishing 
the  present  building.  Their  contract  is  3,3001., 
including  everything. 


Fever  at  Greenwich  Hospital  Schools. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  Greenwich  District  Board 
of  Works  the  other  day  the  district  medical 
officer  reported  tho  outbreak  of  fever  of  a low 
malarious  charaoter  among  the  boys  of  the 
Greenwich  Hospital  Schools,  no  fewer  than 
fifty-nine  cases  of  illness  having  arisen  within  a 
period  of  seven  days.  The  cause  of  suoh  out. 
break  he  attributed  to  the  breaking  and  carry, 
ing  away  of  the  soil  of  the  old  burial-ground  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  the  formation  of  tho 
tunnel  of  the  new  line  of  railway  between 
Greenwich  and  Woolwich. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Archdeacon  Hony. 
It  has  been  decided  to  place  a pulpit,  to  be 
designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  the  nave  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Ven.  William  Edward  Hony,  Archdeacon  of 
Sarum,  and  Canon  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The 
probable  cost  will  be  about  5001.  Several  sub. 
scriptions  are  announced,  and  among  them  the 
Very  Bev.  the  Dean,  251.;  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison, 
251. ; Mr.  Alfred  Seymour,  101. ; Mr.  C.  Baikes, 
51.,  &o.  Accounts  and  subscription  lists  are 
opened  at  all  tho  Salisbury  banks. 

The  Artizans'  Dwelling's  Bill. — In  a dis- 
enssion  on  Saturday  last  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Artizans’  Dwellings  Bill,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  (of  tho 
metropolitan  district),  the  Bill  was  admitted  to- 
be  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  sanitary 
reform.  It  was  held,  however,  that  to  be  effec- 
tive it  should  be  compulsory  on  local  authorities 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  health 
officers  to  require  the  provision  of  house  accom- 
modation for  occupiers  before  the  demolition  of 
condemned  buildings. 

A large  Chimney  Blown  Down.— Last 
week,  during  the  prevalence  of  a strong  gale,  a 
large  chimney  connected  with  the  Bede  Chemical 
Works,  East  Jarrow,  was  blown  down.  At  the- 
time,  three  men,  named  Thomas  Holleran,  Hugh 
Cain,  and  Forest  Mitcheson,  were  engaged  in 
clearing  old  plant  about  eighty  yards  from  the 
chimney,  which,  in  falling,  struck  Holleran,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Cain  was  severely  in. 
jured,  and  Mitcheson  slightly.  The  chimney 
also  fell  on  the  building,  and  the  whole  damage 
amounted  to  about  3,0001. 

Improvements  on  Clapham  Common. — 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  are  now 
the  conservators  of  Clapham  Common,  and  in. 
whom  the  manorial  rights,  &o.}  are  vested,  have 
sanctioned  improvements,  and  an  avenue  of  trees 
has  been  planted  and  guarded  from  destruction 
and  the  roads  and  paths  repaired,  and  the  ponds 
are  to  be  drained  and  cleansed,  but  the  common 
will  in  other  respects  remain  intact  and  preserved 
in  its  present  park-like  condition.  The  Metro, 
politan  Board  paid  17,0001.  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  for  his  interests. 

Fall  of  a Railway  Bridge.— A fatal  acci- 
dent occurred  on  Saturday  last,  near  Hays  and 
Harlington  Station,  on  the  Great  Western  Bail- 
way. For  several  months  past  a large  number 
of  workmen  have  been  engaged  widening  the 
line  between  London  and  West  Drayton.  On 
Saturday  they  were  taking  down  a portion  of  a 
brick  bridge  over  the  line  near  the  Hays  and 
Harlington  Station,  when  a part  of  the  bridge 
fell  in  with  a loud  crash.  Several  of  the  men 
were  buried. 

The  Military  Depot  at  Worcester.— The 

site  for  the  depot,  extending  over  25  acres,  and 
situated  on  the  Worton-road,  about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  is  now  the  scene  of  active  excavating 
and  other  building  processes.  It  is  expected 
that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  about  two- 
years.  Colonel  Manners,  B.E.  (Pembroke),  and 
Major  Hawthorn  (Newport),  are  directing  the 
operations,  Mr.  Louch  undertaking  the  more- 
immediate  personal  supervision.  The  amount  of 
contract  is  between  50,0001.  and  60,0001. 

The  Regent’s  Park  Canal  Bridges.— On 
the  17tb,  at  the  sitting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry, 
a report  from  the  General  Purposes  Committee 
stated  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had 
consented  to  pay  the  moiety  of  the  cost,  esti- 
mated at  9,0001.,  in  re-erecting  and  widening  the 
canal  bridge  at  the  entrance  to  the  Begent’s 
Park  at  Gloucester-gate,  and  also  the  bridge  in 
Chalk  Farm-road,  and  the  Vestry  resolved  to 
carry  out  the  work. 

New  Barracks. — The  War  Department  has- 
commenced  the  erection  of  extensive  new 
barracks  at  Warrington.  The  contract,  which 
we  believe  amounts  to  about  69,0001.,  has  been 
let  to  Messrs.  Bobert  Neill  & Sons,  of  Man- 
ohester. 
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Lower  Gornal  Parish  Church. — On  Sunday 
morning,  14th  inst.,  a considerable  amount  of 
plastering  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  church  over 
the  children’s  gallery  during  divine  service.  The 
noise  produced  great  consternation  among  the 
congregation,  as  it  was  generally  thought  that 
the  tower  of  the  church  was  giving  way, 
Fortunately  no  one  was  hurt,  and  on  the  church- 
warden stating  the  real  cause,  most  of  the 
congregation  remained  in  their  seats. 

Election  of  Sanitary  Inspector,  Bishop 
Auckland. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Auckland 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  on  Tuesday,  18th  inst., 
the  election  of  an  assistant  inspector  of  nuisances, 
at  a salary  of  2001.  per  year,  in  place  of  Mr.  J. 
Watford,  deceased,  created  a great  amount  of 
interest.  There  were  no  less  than  fifty-six  can- 
didates for  the  office.  At  the  last  meeting  the 
number  was  reduced  to  ten,  and  on  Thursday, 
after  two  votings,  Mr.  W.  Robson,  of  Durham, 
was  elected. 

Accident  to  a Plumber  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton.— Last  week,  Benjamin  Clarke,  a plumber, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ward,  Snowhill,  fell  from 
the  top  of  a three-story  house  in  George-street. 
He  was  removed  to  the  Hospital,  where  he  was 
examined,  and  was  found  to  have  sustained  a 
scalp  wound.  He  was  detained  as  an  in-patient. 
The  cause  of  the  accident  is  stated  to  have  been 
a rotten  stave  in  the  ladder  on  which  he  was 
standing. 

City  of  London  School. — We  learn  that 
the  City  School  Committee  are  discussing  the 
propriety  of  rebuilding  the  sohool  upon  another 
site,  to  give  a greater  amount  of  accommodation. 
In  the  present  building  the  boys  have  no  proper 
space  for  work  or  play.  The  committee  consider 
they  would  be  able  to  realise  a large  sum  for 
the  present  site,  sufficient  to  erect  a building 
upon  an  improved  plan,  whioh  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  school. 

New  Congregational  Churches  in  Wales. 
The  number  of  these  churches  in  Wales,  and 
especially  English  ones,  is  apparently  on  the 
increase.  An  official  report  says  that  in  Gla- 
morganshire alone  no  fewer  than  fifty-four  new 
Congregational  churches  have  been  built,  and 
twenty-seven  old  churches  rebuilt  and  enlarged, 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  total  cost  was 
nearly  130,0001.,  and  this  in  addition  to  10,0001. 
which  has  been  spent  on  repairs  and  alterations. 

Large  Donation  to  Melbourne  University. 
A munificent  gift  has  been  made  to  the  Mel- 
bourne University  by  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  of 
Ercildoun,  a squatter,  whose  liberality  has 
previously  been  displayed  in  other  directions. 
He  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities 
of  the  University  the  sum  of  30,000Z.,  for  the 
erection  of  a hall  in  keeping  with  the  design  of 
the  present  buildings,  the  donation  to  be  free 
from  any  conditions  whatever. 

A Sudden  Lock-out. — The  men  employed 
at  the  Union  Foundry,  Bolton,  to  the  number  of 
304,  were  suddenly  told,  the  other  day,  about 
eleven  o’clock,  that  they  must  cease  work, 
and  quit  the  premises  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
law  officers  having  seized  the  works  under  a dis- 
traint. The  announcement  caused  great  con- 
sternation among  the  men,  who,  however,  lost  no 
time  in  packing  their  tools  and  departing. 

The  Blackburn  Waterworks. — The  Cor- 
poration of  Blackburn  have  purchased  the  works 
and  rolling-stock  of  the  Blackburn  Waterworks 
Company,  and  have  guaranteed  to  pay  to  the 
latter  a fixed  percentage  of  9 per  cent,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  the  sum  of  9£  per  cent,  for  ever.  The  value 
of  the  works  is  expected  to  be  200,000Z. 

The  Sheffield  New  Workhouse.  — The 
Chairman  moved  “ that  the  Local  Government 
Board  be  requested  to  issue  an  order  authorising 
the  guardians  to  borrow  the  sum  of  60,000Z.  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a new  workhouse  for 
this  union,  the  sum  to  be  borrowed  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time.” 
Mr.  Stracey  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was 
carried  with  three  dissentients. 

The  Land-Tax  collected  in  Great  Britain 
produced  1,071,9911.  in  the  financial  year  1873-74, 
being  23,955Z.  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  Inland  Revenue  Board  find  that  there  are 
about  2,000  parishes  in  which  the  land-tax 
payable  is  under  10Z. 

The  Port  of  London. — Dr.  Harry  Leach,  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  port  of  London, 
has  just  presented  his  half-yearly  report  to  the 
Corporation.  It  contains  many  interesting 
p irticulars. 


Garibaldi’s  Tiber  Scheme. — Garibaldi,  it  is 
stated,  has  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Wilkinson  & 
Smith,  engineers,  of  Westminster,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plans  for  forming  a harbour  in  con- 
nexion with  the  intended  ship  canal  to  Rome  at 
Fiumicino,  near  the  present  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 
The  plans  are  to  be  prepared  with  all  expedition 
to  enable  the  works  to  be  commenced  as  early 
as  possible. 

Cremation. — The  Council  of  the  Cremation 
Society  have,  we  learn,  made  a progress  towards 
their  objeot.  A piece  of  ground  has  been  secured 
for  the  erection  of  a building  in  which  the  re- 
ligious rites  can  be  performed  prior  to  the  in- 
cinerating process.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  building  is  3,500Z.,  towards  which 
1,OOOZ.  has  been  promised.  Farther  subscrip- 
tions are  requested. 

Cabmen’s  Rests. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Paddington  Yestry  last  week,  an  application  was 
received  from  the  Cabmen’s  Rest  Association 
applying  for  leave  to  place  a “shelter”  on  the 
stand  in  the  Harrow-road,  near  to  Bloomfield- 
crescent.  The  Chairman  of  the  Highways 
Committee  moved  that  the  application  be  granted 
as  an  experiment,  subject  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Yestry  approving  of  the  position  selected. 

The  Pemale  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
distribution  of  prizes  to  students,  including  the 
Queen’s  scholarship,  the  Queen’s  gold  medal, 
national  bronze  medals,  Gilchrist,  and  other 
prizes,  will  take  place  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  on  this 
Saturday,  the  27th.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will 
preside. 

Langham  Hotel  Company. — The  directors 
have  declared  a dividend  (free  of  income-tax)  at 
the  rate  of  18j  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will 
absorb  7,945 Z.  13s.  2d.,  and  leave  7,257Z.  Gs.  8d. 
to  be  carried  forward  as  against  a like  free-tax 
dividend  of  17s  per  cent,  per  annum,  deolared 
and  paid  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year. 

A Charge  of  Vandalism. — Mr.  E.  Lumley, 
of  Surbiton,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
old  wall  which  separates  the  Hampton  Court 
Palace  grounds  from  the  towing-path  has  been 
despoiled  of  its  beauty  by  the  destruction  of  the 
ivy  which  covered  it.  He  asks  who  is  responsible 
for  this  act,  and  protests  against  it  on  behalf  of 
those  who,  like  himself,  love  to  linger  by  the 
charming  old  palace  and  gardens. 

A New  Appointment.  — The  committee 
have  recommended  that  an  additional  officer  be 
appointed  in  the  Superintending  Architect’s  De- 
partment (Metropolitan  Board  of  Works),  to 
make  detailed  valuations  of  the  several  items  of 
tenants  and  trade  fixtures  in  cases  of  compensa- 
tion claims,  and  to  discharge  other  special 
duties  in  that  department,  at  a commencing 
salary  of  150Z.  per  annum. 

Good.  Orders. — Mr.  Thomas  Holloway  has 
just  given  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles  an  order  for  the 
Joiners’  work  in  the  main  building  of  his  Sana- 
torium. It  is  to  be  completed  in  six  months. 
The  value  of  the  work  is  about  10,OOOZ.  Mr. 
Lascelles  has  just  completed  an  order  from  the 
London  School  Board  for  11,000  pitch-pine  desks 
and  seats  for  their  new  schools. 

Gift  to  Saltley  Training  College. — By 
the  munificence  of  an  anonymous  donor,  Saltley 
Training  College,  Birmingham,  has  been  provided 
with  a sum  of  3,OOOZ.,  to  provide  lectures  and 
teachers  on  the  laws  of  health,  with  a money 
prize  for  proficiency. 

Casting  of  the  Maximilian  Memorial. — 

The  casting  in  bronze  of  the  fine  work  of  art  for 
the  Maximilian  Memorial,  to  commemorate  the 
late  unfortunate  Emperor  of  Mexico,  has  just 
been  successfully  effected  at  the  Imperial 
Foundry  at  Yienna. 

Certificates  of  Competency. — The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  have  informed  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  the  Council 
have  granted  certificates  of  competency,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  District  Surveyor,  to  Mr.  J. 
Hebb,  Mr.  F.  C.  Notley,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Metropolis  Gas  BiU. — 
In  the  Commons  on  the  16th  inst.,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  C.  Forster,  the  order  for  the  second 
reading  the  Metropolis  Gas  (New  Works)  Bill 
was  read  and  discharged,  and  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn. 

Demolition  of  the  Old  Paris  Opera 
House. — The  old  Opera  House  is  about  to  be 


TENDERS 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  67,  63,  and  69, 
Houndsditcb,  for  Messrs.  Henry  Hobson  A Son.  Mr. 
C.  Banks,  architect : — 

Staines  & Son  £3,340  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  (accepted)  ...  3,300  0 0 


Tenders  for  building  a laundry,  at.  Homerton,  for  tho 
guardians  of  the  City  of  London  Union.  Mr.  G.  Judge, 
jun.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Kirkby  : — 

Gough  £3.427  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  2,997  0 0 

Lewis  2,839  0 0 

Messrs.  Roberts  2,797  0 0 

Perkius  2.787  0 0 

Waldram  2,739  0 0 

Harper  2,723  0 0 

Shurmur 2,632  0 0 

Warr  2,675  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted)  2,493  0 0 

For  house  and  factory,  New  Brompton,  Kent,  for  Mrs. 
M'Farlane.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  architect : — 

Tunell,  Brothers £750  0 0 

Smith  (accepted)  630  0 0 


For  public-honsc  and  shop,  Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbury, 
for  Mr.  P.  Turner.  Mr.  A.  C.  Morton,  architect: — 

Allen  & Son  £2,350  0 0 

Channing  1,577  0 0 

Wheeler  (accepted)  1,189  0 0 

For  two  shops,  at  Upper  Norwood,  for  Mr.  James 
Swill : — 

Merritt  & Ashby  £2,330  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,229  0 0 

Blake  1,939  0 0 

Bowyer  & Sous  (accepted)  1,748  0 0 

Hobbs 1,648  0 0 


For  pulling  down  present  entrance,  and  reconstruction 
of  new  works  to  the  Deptford-green  Dry  Dock,  for 
Messrs.  W.  Walker  & Co.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  engineer: — 
For  New  Entrance. 

Cooke  & Co £5,225  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  3,950  0 0 

Watts  3.357  0 0 

Sheffield  (accepted)  3,350  0 0 

For  Part  of  Intide  Work. 

Kirk  A Randall  £2,200  0 0 

Sheffield  (accepted)  2,000  0 0 


I pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a projected  new 
l street. 


For  alterations  and  additions  toNo.44,Tottenham-court- 
road,  for  Mr.  J.  Powleslaud.  Mr.  T.  Newell,  architect  :— 

Baugh  £287  0 0 

Watson,  Brothers  247  0 0 

Perkins  (accepted)  231  0 0 

For  the  creation  of  offices,  restaurant,  and  shops,  in  ' 
Gracecburcb-street.  Mr  F.  W.  Steel  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Morris,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Bracher  A Son  £17,347  0 0 

Watts  15,195  0 0 

Kills  A Sons  14,977  0 0 

Waldram  A Co 14.775  0 0 

Knl  by  ..  13,920  0 0 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  King  William  the 
Fourth,  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico,  lor  Mr.  T.  Barrett. 
Mr.  G.  Legg,  architect : — 

Heath £5,692  0 0 

Fish 6,600  0 0 

Carter 6,*t>7  0 0 

Chappell 5,419  0 0 

Timewell  5,335  0 0 

Stephenson  4,766  0 0 

Toms  4.6B0  0 0 

-For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  2,  Thomas-strcet, 
Whitechapel-road,  for  Mr.  De  Meza.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg; 
architect : — 

H carle  £449  0 0 

Moyle 498  10  0 

Judd  A Hawkings  369  0 0 

Hunt  358  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  263  and  265, 
Oxfqrd-9treet,  Stepney-green.  Mr.  J.  F.  Richardson, 
architect : — 

Bremeyer  £539  0 0 

Judd  A Hawkings  377  0 0 

Gill  ......  255  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  a warehouse,  in  Kagle-court,  St. 
John's-lane,  Clorkenwell.  Mr.  L.  II.  Isaacs,  architect. 
Quantities  furnished  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett:  — 

Patman  A Fotberingham £2,338  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  2,270  0 0 

Macey 2,220  0 0 

Elkington  2,013  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  (accepted)...  1,994  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  nt  Nos.  11  and  12,  Godli- 
man  street,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  Mr.  S.  Beddicgton. 
Messrs.  Joseph  A Pearson,  architects:— 

Browne  A Robinson  £3.090  0 0 

Nowman  A Mann  3,005  0 0 

Lidetone  A Son  2,902  18  0 

For  alterations,  painting,  Ac.,  at  the  Shakspere  Tavern, 
Shakspere  road,  Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr.,  Ponton. 
Mr.  J.  Groom,  architect:  - 

Coward  £230  0 0 

Cole  220  0 0 

Jenkins  196  10  0 

Whitby  183  0 0 

Staines  A Son  (accepted)  178  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stables  and  loose  boxes,  at  Hill- 
street,  t insbury,  for  Mr.  M'N'amara.  Mr.  J.  '1’osh,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : - 

Chamberlain,  Brothers £1,571  0 0 

Carter 1,567  0 0 

Anley  1,512  0 0 

Crabb  1,500  0 0 

Downs 1,497  0 0 

Bowman 1,479  0 0 

Waldram  A Co 1,439  0 0 

Crockett 1,420  0 0 

Kirk 1,414  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson  1,397  0 0 

Williams  & Son  1,380  0 0 

Knnor  1,357  0 0 

Aitchiaon  A Walker  (accepted)  1,295  0 0 
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On  “ The  Artisans’ 
Dwellings 

Improvement  Bill .” 

T a meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, on  Monday 
evening  last,  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery  in 
the  chair — 

Dr.  George  Ross, 
the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  St. 
Giles’s, read  apaper 
with  reference  to 
the  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  course  of 
it  he  said  : — Now,  I will 
suppose  that  in  clearing 
Bites  and  disposing  of  them  at  a certain 
price,  as  provided  for  by  the  Bill,  the  ratepayers 
sustain  a loss,  and  I ask  the  question,  which 
many,  men  of  high  political  intelligence  have 
asked  before,  and  some  have  answered  in  the 
negative,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to 
contribute  to  the  erection  of  houses  for  working 
men,  so  that  they  may  pay  a rent  less  than  the 
fair  value.  Why,  in  fact,  should  society  provide 
house-room  any  more  than  food  or  clothing  at 
less  than  it  cost  ? This,  it  is  said,  is  charity, 
and  it  tends  to  undermine  the  independence  and 
to  impair  the  self-reliance  and  dignity  of  the 
working  man.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  not 
the  main  question  in  issue.  The  primary  ques- 
tion is  sanitary  and  not  economical.  Society  is 
bound  by  a law  analogous  to  the  personal  law  of 
self-preservation  to  protect  itself.  If  any  section 
of  society  have  become  a focus  of  poison,  disease, 
and  premature  death  to  the  other  sections,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  whole  body  in  self-defence 
to  abate  or  suppress  the  evil.  If  scarlet  or 
typhoid  fever  infest  one  street,  and  thence 
radiating  to  the  surrounding  streets,  carry  death 
to  neighbouring  households,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  community  to  make  such  ordinances  as 
may  be  necessary  to  root  out  the  mischief.  The 
argument  that  justifies  palliative  measures  will 
justify  the  destruction  of  the  houses,  if  it  be 
proved  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  all,  to  be 
thorough  in  the  work.  But  it  is  apparent  that, 
merely  to  demolish  the  houses  and  to  scatter 
the  inhabitants  into  neighbouring  habitations,  is 
not  to  effect  a permanent  benefit.  It  is  to  be  cruel 
and  not  merciful,  to  be  selfish  without  being  wise} 
and  the  further  step  is  necessary  to  provide  suit- 
able habitations  for  the  dispossessed  population, 
bo  that  the  evils  that  have  been  suppressed  on 
one  spot  should  not  be  revived  in  another  in 
possibly  a more  deadly  form.  I leave  out  of 
consideration  all  the  sentimental  emotions  in  re- 
lation to  this  matter.  I do  not  invoke  the  indig- 


nation of  Christian  men  at  the  un-Christian  way 
in  which  tens  of  thousands  of  our  poor  are 
huddled  together  in  filthy  and  sordid  habitations. 
I dimply  say  that  it  is  a duty  society  owes  to 


itself  to  banish  the  abominations  that  destroy 
health,  vigour,  and  manhood.  If  the  poor  be  the 
first  to  benefit,  all  will  benefit  in  the  end  ; and 
what  appears,  superficially,  to  be  a boon  in- 
tended exclusively  for  the  working  man,  is,  in 
fact,  a blessing  for  the  entire  community. 

Whilst  I lay  down  this  as  a maxim,  antecedent 
to  and  transcending  all  merely  politico-economical 
axioms,  I by  no  means  wish  to  assert  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  in  every  one  of  its  organisa- 
tions to  be  at  the  sole  charge  and  responsibility 
of  this  work.  That  is  another  matter  : and  here 
the  second  question  comes  to  be  considered, — 
as  to  how  this  work  ought  to  be  done  P This 
question,  in  fact,  involves  the  principle  of  Mr- 
Cross’s  measure,  and  by  that,  so  far  as  I can 
judge  of  the  matter,  I abide.  In  the  present 
state  of  publio  opinion,  Mr.  Cross  proposes  to  do 
all  that  any  minister  can  safely  attempt,  but  n0 
more  than  the  case  imperatively  demands.  He 
proposes,  in  short,  to  demolish  bad  property — 
houses  “ engrained  with  disease,” — and  to  charge 
the  rates  with  the  cost.  Having  cleared  the 
sites,  he  proposes  to  let  or  sell  them  to  any  parties 
who  will  undertake  to  erect  upon  them  build- 
ings for  working  men  upon  agreed  conditions.  . . . 

I can  point  to  streets  and  courts  in  this 
metropolis  where  a death  occurs,  on  an  average, 
in  each  house  every  year, — that  is  to  say,  if 
there  be  sixty  houses  in  that  street  there  will 
have  been  sixty  deaths  in  those  houses  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  mortality  will  rnn  up,  in 
some  bad  years,  as  high  as  70  per  1,000.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of  his 
Bill,  Mr.  Cross  stated  that  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  Manchester  had  reported  that 
there  were  courts  in  that  city  where  the  deaths 
had  been  at  the  rate  of  60  and  70  per  1,000. 
This  is  simply  frightful.  Yet  these  figures  do 
not  state  the  whole  of  the  question.  If  we 
wonld  understand  aright  the  baleful  effects  of 
these  malarious  poisons  we  must  take  into 
account  the  sickness  as  well  as  the  mortality, 
the  suffering,  the  decrepitude,  the  prolonged  dis- 
ablement which  they  occasion.  Better,  in  many 
instances,  that  a man  should  die  early  than  to 
continue  to  live  a few  years  longer  in  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  weariness  of  body  and  mind,  a 
burden  to  himself,  his  friends,  and  the  community. 
In  my  district  there  are  21*5  cases  of  sickness, 
so  severe  as  to  require  medical  attention,  for 
one  death.  The  average  of  our  excess  of  deaths 
over  the  metropolitan  rate  is  one-sixtli.  Our 
average  number  of  deaths  per  annum  is  1,528  : 
consequently  we  suffer  annually  218  deaths  more 
than  our  qnota  of  the  entire  mortality,  repre- 
senting 4,687  cases  of  sickness  and  disablement. 

Each  case  of  sickness  lasts,  on  an  average, 
three  weeks,  and  costs  the  community  about 
30s.  Thus  the  expense  to  the  district  of  this 
excess  of  sickness  is  about  7,030i.  annually. 
This  is  a very  large  sum,  but  is  still  much  below 
the  actual  cost  of  all  cases  of  preventible  sick- 
ness, because  all  over  London  there  is  an  undue 
mortality  from  this  cause,  and  I have  taken  as 
j a basis  for  this  calculation  the  mean  death-rate 


of  London,  and  not  the  minimum  or  theoretical 
death-rate  loft  after  the  subtraction  of  the  mor- 
tality from  preventible  diseases.  It  is  quite 
time,  therefore,  that  this  question  should  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  a matter  of  public  economy ; 
and  I feel  satisfied  that  the  most  rigid  economist 
would  relax  his  opposition  to  a sanitary  improve- 
ment if  he  would  go  into  the  subject  with  a fair 
and  unprejudiced  mind. 

Let  ns  suppose  for  a moment  that  7.000Z.  a 
year  could  be  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  mor- 
tality of  St.  Giles’s  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
mean-rate  of  London.  That  sum  is  about  a 
fourth  of  what  is  paid  toward  the  poor-rate, 
which,  we  should  hope  would  be  reduced  to  that 
extent  by  the  corresponding  diminution  of 
pauperism.  This  7,000Z.  a year  represents,  at  3| 
per  cent.,  a capital  sum  equal  to  20,000Z.  This 
amount,  regarded  as  a net  cost  after  deductions 
made  for  value  of  land  sold,  is  equal  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  half  a million  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  houses  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing their  improvement.  Now,  half  a million  of 
money  wonld  effect  a vast  improvement  in  the 
worst  portions  of  this  district ; and  the  savings 
in  the  poor-rate  would  pay  the  interest.  I do 
not  doubt,  from  calculations  I have  made  on  a 
large  scale — calculations  agreeing  with  those 
made  by  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow, — that  a rate  of 
Id.  or  2d.  in  the  pound  would  suffice  to  meet  the 
interest  and  recoup  the  principal  of  the  largest 
snm  yet  named  as  requisite  to  improve  the  most 
wretohed  and  disease-infeoted  part3  of  this 
metropolis.  . . . 

I have  pointed  out  the  sources  of  failure  in 
previous  Acts,  and  I will  now  show  that  in  the 
present  Bill  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid 
them. 

1.  The  incidence  of  rating  does  not  fall  upon 
a single  parish,  bat  in  London  on  the  entire 
metropolis,  and  in  the  provinces,  on  the  town  or 
municipality.  The  looal  authority  is  not  a vestry, 
bnt  in  London  either  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
of  the  City  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
outside  of  it ; and  in  the  provinces  it  is  the 
urban  sanitary  authority  or  town  oonnoil. 

2.  If  property  cannot  be  taken  amicably  by 
agreement,  power  is  given  in  the  Bill  to  take  it 
by  compulsion. 

3.  The  obstacle  to  improvement  on  a large 
scale  in  “ Torrens’s  Act,”  owing  to  the  absence  of 
any  provision  for  compensation,  is  removed . The 
local  authority  will  have  power  to  award  com- 
pensation for  property  at  its  fair  market  value. 
Whilst  justice  will  thus  be  done,  care  is  taken 
that  the  price  given  for  dilapidated  and  ill- 
conditioned  property  shall  not  be  more  than  its 
worth. 

4.  As  regards  a “standard  of  habitability,” 
this  is  not  so  important  in  relation  to  the  new 
measure  as  it  is  to  Torrens’s  Act,  becanse  the 
two  measures  are  founded  on  different  bases; 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Improvement  Bill  being 
constructed  in  relation  to  areas,  and  Mr.  Torrens  s 
Act  in  relation  to  houses. 

Further,  the  legal  expenses  incidental  to  large 
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schemes  of  improvement  have  hitherto  been  so 
great  as  to  restrict  enterprise  in  this  direction  ; 
but  the  Home  Secretary  proposes  to  give  a pro- 
visional  order  to  authorise  the  carrying  oat  of 
the  proposed  scheme.  This  order  will  have  to 
be  sanctioned  by  Parliament;  but  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  of  a private  Bill  will  be 
obviated,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  happen  that 
the  Bill  was  intemperately  opposed,  which  is 
scarcely  likely.  Even  this  possibility  may  be 
guarded  against  by  some  provision  as  to  costs.  . . 

Is  the  medical  officer  of  health  the  proper 
person  to  take  the  initiative  ? I think  so.  Many 
persons  have  a fear  that  he  may  be  deterred 
from  discharging  his  duty  by  the  repressive 
influence  of  a board  or  vfistry  indisposed  to 
carryout  the  Act.  Experience  will  show  whether 
such  a forecast  is  justified.  I h)po  and  believe 
it  is  not ; but  if  the  distr'ct  medical  officer 
should  be  supine,  the  Home  Secretary  has  pro- 
vided  an  alternative  by  giving  power  to  the  con- 
firming authority,  in  the  9th  section,  to  appoint,  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  make  a special  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition  of  any  part  of  the  metropolis,  and  ho 
must  make  an  “ official  representation  to  the 
Board,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
incidents,  as  if  he  were  a medical  officer  of 
health  of  a district.” 

The  district  medical  officer  might  feel  encou- 
raged and  spurred  on  if,  in  the  4th  section,  he 
were  occasionally  set  in  motion  by  a letter  from 
the  local  authority  or  the  Local  Government 
Board,  requiring  Lim  to  report  on  the  sanitary 
Condition  of  a special  district,  and  I think  such 
an  addition  to  that  section  would  be  desirable. 

In  the  10th  section  power  is  given  to  the  con. 
firming  authority  to  appoint  an  officer  to  make 
an  inquiry  into  the  correctness  of  the  “ official 
representation,”  and  as  to  any  area  being  an 
unhealthy  area,  and  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
scheme  for  its  improvement.  He  will  be  em- 
powered to  administer  an  oath.  There  is  one 
point  that  requires  careful  consideration.  It  is 
this : — There  is  no  power  given  in  this  Bill  to 
enlarge  an  area  that  has  been  defined  by 
the  medical  officer.  It  is  true  that  the 
scheme  might  be  returned,  first  to  the  local 
authority,  then  to  the  district  board  or  vestry, 
and  then  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
reconsideration,  and  the  proceedings  would  be 
recommenced  de  novo ; but  I am  of  opinion  that, 
as  we  cannot  allow  that  the  judgment  of  every 
medical  officer  is  infallible,  there  should  be  a 
power  of  enlarging  his  area  in  the  successive 
authorities  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  official 
representation  is  entrusted.  It  might  be,  for 
example,  necessary  to  pull  down  other  houses 
than  those  he  has  indicated,  in  order  to  get  a 
site  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  to  let  in 
more  air,  and  to  obtain  better  approaches  ; and 
I do  not  think  that  any  medical  officer  of  health 
would  object  to  such  an  improvement  of  his 
area.  When  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
took  place,  Mr.  Cross  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  certainly  such  a power  of  enlargement  was 
intended  to  be  given,  and  that  if  it  was  not  in 
the  Bill  it  should  be  inserted,  so  that  this  sug- 
gestion is  met  by  anticipation. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Liddle,  has  also  suggested  to 
me  that  there  should  be  power  given  to  any  two 
or  more  district  boards  or  vestries  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  improvement 
scheme.  Such  a power  would  be  expedient  so 
long  as  the  initiative  rests  with  the  district 
boards  and  vestries,  as  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  an  unhealthy  area  extends  over 
two  or  more  parishes. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper, 

Mr.  Godwin  said  they  were  much  obliged  to 
Dr.  Boss  for  the  agreeable  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  ho  had  laid  before  them  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Cross’s  Bill.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  those  who 
had  worked  long  years  in  rendering  known  the 
condition  of  our  large  towns  and  forming  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment  had  made  so  earnest  an  endeavour  towards 
remedying  part  of  the  existing  evil.  It  would  be 
wrong,  however,  to  expect  too  much  from  the 
Bill : its  object  was,  after  all,  simply  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  obtaining  Bites  for  better  houses,  and 
what  the  present  meeting  would  probably  think 
they  had  to  consider  was,  whether  or  not  this 
was  done  in  the  best  possible  way.  There  were 
some  obvious  objections  to  the  Bill.  He  still 
thought,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Boss  had 
said,  that  to  trust  wholly  to  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  putting  the  Act  into  operation 
would  in  many  places  be  futile ; that  medical 
officers,  being  so  dependent  as  they  are  on 
guardians  and  the  members  of  other  Boards  who 


had  elected  them  and  were  often  their  patients, 
and  who  might  be  materially  effected  by  their 
report,  would  hesitate  long  before  taking  action 
in  the  matter.  Again,  heconsidered  that  to  require 
the  signatures  of  twenty  persons  to  put  the  medi- 
cal officer  intoperhaps  unwilling  action,  was  unde- 
sirable ; ten  or  even  less  would  be  ample.  Then  the 
cost  of  obtaining  a separate  Act  of  Parliament, 
ia  each  case,  as  was  required  by  the  Bill,  would, 
he  feared,  be  great.  This,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
might  be  avoided  ; perhaps  by  the  passing  of 
one  Act  of  general  clauses,  which  might  apply  in 
all  cases.  Moreover,  the  arrangement  of  the 
arbitration  might,  he  thought,  be  considerably 
improved.  To  allow,  afeer  delivery  of  the  award, 
of  an  appeal  to  a jury,  with  all  the  expenses  of 
a new  trial,  seemed  to  him  unnecessary.  Why 
should  not  the  award  be  final  ? But  in  that  case 
it  would  be  necessary  to  elect  the  arbitrator  in 
a different  manner  from  that  stipulated  by  the 
Bill.  According  to  that  the  Confirming  Au- 
thority names  the  arbitrator,  who  consequently 
would  possibly  have  the  confidence  of  neither 
party.  It  would  be  better,  aa  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  for  the  two  parties  to  agree  mutually 
upon  an  arbitrator ; in  default  of  their  doiDg  so, 
the  Confirming  Authority  naming  one.  Without 
then  going  into  other  criticisms,  the  speaker  said 
he  would  merely  add  that  he  thought  the  scope 
of  the  Bill  should  be  extended.  At  present  its 
provisions  were  to  apply  to  Urban  Sanitary 
districts  only  where  there  wa3  a population  of 
25,000  persons  and  upwards  ; he  would  have  it 
apply  to  all  districts  wherever  there  were  urban 
sanitary  authorities.  He  felt  sure  that  the 
Government  would  not  consider  suggestions  at 
that  meeting  made  in  any  carping  spirit,  but 
from  a desire  to  improve  the  measure.  For 
his  own  part  he  had  the  strongest  wish 
to  render  the  Bill  a good  one  and  to  help 
it  forward.  Admitting  it  to  be  only  a Bill 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  and  clearance  of  Bites, 
that  of  itself  would  do  much.  There  were  sites 
in  all  our  large  towns,  sites  in  London,  whioh 
were  the  hot- beds  of  disease,  immorality,  and 
death,  and  where  circumstances  made  the  inter- 
ference of  individuals  or  of  societies  unlikely,  if 
not  impossible.  He  would  take,  for  example, 
the  courts  and  alleys  behind  Drury-lane  and 
Gray’s-inn-lane,  or  that  extraordinary  and 
frightful  part  of  London, — the  Golden-lane 
district.  Nothing  could  be  done  with  these  as  a 
building  speculation,  but  with  such  powers  as 
those  given  by  the  Bill  they  might  soon  be  made 
to  present  a better  form.  There  was  one  district 
in  the  City,  it  occurred  to  him  to  say,  where  im- 
provement might  possibly  be  effected  without 
loss  as  a building  speculation,  even  under  present 
powers  ; he  alluded  to  a remarkable  congeries  of 
courts  bounded  by  Lothbury  on  the  south  and 
Moorgate-street  on  the  west.  Assisted  by  this 
Bill,  a wonderful  change  could  certainly  be  easily 
effected  there.  Knocking  down  a poor  neigh- 
bourhood and  putting  up  better  houses  had  not 
usually  been  found  profitable  in  a pecuniary  point 
of  view.  Some  time  ago  he  had  inquired  very 
carefully  into  this,  and  found  that  in  most  of  the 
cases  investigated  the  money  loss  had  been  30  or 
40  per  cent.  Much  of  this,  however,  had  resulted 
from  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way,  law  costs, 
and  costly  arrangements  of  claims  made 
by  parties  concerned,  much  of  which  might 
be  got  rid  of  under  a proper  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  if  these  improvements  did  cost 
money,  the  money  would  bo  well  spent,  and 
in  due  time  would  bring  back  a good  return. 
We  had  hero  in  London  four  millions  of  people 
heaped  together,  and  the  lodging  of  nearly  a 
thousand  additional  people  had  to  be  provided 
for  every  week.  There  was  nothing  more  costly 
than  disease  and  crime,  and  both  these  were 
involved  in  the  question.  The  provision  of  proper 
dwelling-places  for  the  labouring  population  of 
our  towns  was  a burning  question ; the  existing 
state  of  things  which  brought  up  this  question 
was  a burning  shame.  After  some  further 
observations,  he  moved  that  the  paper  be 
referred  to  the  Joint  Health  and  Social  Economy 
Section  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  with  a 
view  to  their  taking  such  active  steps  in  the 
matter  as  might  seem  to  them  desirable. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  said  he  fully  agreed  with  the 
observations  of  the  preceding  speaker,  and 
seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Frederic  Hill  strongly  approved  of  the 
measure  introduced  by  the  Government,  and 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Association  to 
give  it  its  hearty  support.  He  differed  with  Mr. 
Godwin  in  some  of  his  views.  He  thought  that 
such  an  immense  amount  of  good  would  bo 
effected  by  doiDg  what  the  Bill  proposes  that  he  1 


for  one  would  be  loath  to  hazard  the  attainment 
of  that  good  by  attempting  to  do  more.  If  it 
were  sought  only  to  benefit  London  a great  good 
would  be  done.  And  the  Bill,  taking  in  every 
town  of  25,000  inhabitants,  was  a very  large 
measure  indeed.  Increasing  the  magnitude  of  a 
measure  tends  to  increase  the  amount  of  opposi- 
tion which  may  be  brought  to  bear  against  it. 
And  by  introducing  an  element  of  delay  the 
result  often  is  that  we  get  no  measure  at  all. 
Every  year  that  suoh  a provision  is  delayed  is 
attended  by  a vast  amount  of  unnecessary  deaths 
and  unnecessary  sickness.  Moot  people  would 
agree  with  him  in  Baying  that  the  legislation 
which  had  been  the  most  successful  in  this 
oountry  had  generally  commenced  on  a moderate 
scale.  Ho  would  instance  in  illustration 
the  improvement  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
civil  law  of  the  country  by  the  establishment 
of  County  Courts.  These  were  the  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  similar  courts  in  the  first 
instance  in  Scotland.  If  it  had  been  attempted 
to  establish  them  at  first  in  Great  Britain,  we 
should  very  likely  never  have  had  them.  It  was 
a great  advantage  of  the  present  Bill  that  it 
began  in  a moderate  way.  If  it  did  good  its 
scope  would  be  increased  by  Parliament.  Mr. 
Godwin  was  afraid  that  the  working  of  the  Bill 
would  be  hindered  by  the  expense  of  obtaining 
the  authority  to  set  it  in  motion;  but  as  he 
(Mr.  Hill)  took  it,  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
speoial  Act  of  Parliament,  but  only  one  to  sanc- 
tion proceedings  proposed  to  be  taken.  One  of 
the  most  excellent  principles  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  it  relied  upon  the  commercial  principle.  He 
did  not  think  it  failed  us  in  this  matter  any  more 
than  it  did  in  respect  to  water  or  gas  works ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Bill  would  allow  it 
to  act  freely.  Together  with  the  power  of  buying 
a district  which  is  in  fault  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  there  should  be  a power  of  buying  a 
good  broad  margin  surrounding  that  district,  for 
otherwise  to  the  owners  of  these  you  give  a very 
great  boon  in  the  shape  of  improved  property, 
to  which  they  have  not  a particle  of  claim.  By 
improvements  made  from  time  to  time,  the  land 
would  take  an  increased  value,  and  that  without 
the  slightest  infringement  of  the  commercial 
principle,  or  the  slightest  departure  from  the 
strictest  rules  of  political  economy. 

Mr.  B.  Freeman  said  it  was  incumbent  upon 
us  to  make  the  Bill  as  practical  as  possible, 
and  we  should  best  do  this  by  finding  out  its 
real  weaknesses.  If  the  Bill  passed  in  its 
present  form  it  would  be  a dead  letter.  It 
was  not  capable  of  being  worked,  and  there 
would  be  a great  cost  in  purchasing  property. 
Viewed  from  the  economical  standard,  if  sani- 
tary improvements  were  wanted  we  must  be 
prepared  to  suffer  the  los3,  and  this  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  rates.  There  was  a 
great  evil  in  our  midst, — children  were  dying 
off  like  flies,  and  muoh  else  was  bad.  And  if  this 
were  the  case,  surely  it  was  a matter  for  which 
we  ought  freely  to  subscribe  to  abate  the  mis- 
chief. The  way  to  do  this  was  to  buy  up  the 
bad  property  which  caused  it.  It  was  right, 
proper,  and  sound  policy  to  get  rid  of  such 
property.  A similar  principle  had  been  adopted 
in  the  metropolis  for  many  years  past  in  the 
Main  Drainage  works.  And  with  what  result  ? 
Nothing  directly,  in  a commercial  point  of  view, 
but  a great  improvement  in  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  all.  And,  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
expense  has  been  a sound  investment.  And  the 
measure  now  proposed,  if  adopted,  would  de- 
crease sickness  and  the  number  of  candidates  for 
the  workhouses,  and  by  the  higher  principles  of 
morality  it  would  induce  would  diminish  the 
number  of  inmates  in  our  prisone.  He  (Mr. 
Freeman)  therefore  thought  it  would  be  sound 
policy,  with  these  ends  in  view,  to  levy  a rate 
upon  the  metropolis  at  large  to  buy  up  the 
objectionable  property.  And  having  gone  so 
far  as  this,  he  would  here  allow  the  commercial 
principle  to  come  in.  No  difficulty  would  be 
found,  he  thought,  in  getting  people  to  build 
upon  the  land,  and  he  would  not  take  any  public 
money  to  do  this.  But  he  thought  it  was  no  use 
deceiving  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  all  this 
would  cost  us  nothing.  He  objected  to  the  number 
of  persons  required  in  the  Bill,  and  thought 
Bix  quite  sufficient  to  take  the  step  intended. 
There  should  be  a kind  of  appellate  jurisdiction. 
If  the  medical  authority  failed,  let  the  six  men- 
tioned be  sufficient  to  initiate  proceedings,  and 
then,  on  their  requisition,  let  the  central  autho- 
rity send  a medical  officer.  This,  he  conceived, 
would  be  a more  efficient  arrangement  than 
leaving  the  action  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 
He  thought  the  present  Act  a better  on 
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than  Torrens’s,  because  that  was  a purely 
voluntary  Bill,  and  for  that  reason  it  came 
to  nothing.  Nevertheless,  the  maohinery  as  to 
taking  the  property  he  looked  upon  as  very  im- 
perfect. It  determined  the  “ fair  market  value  ” 
in  a very  ineffective  way.  The  conflict  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  arbitration  was  well  knows.  It 
would  bo  well  to  have  Torrens’s  Act  incorporated 
with  the  Bill,  or  a power  similar  to  that  it  gave 
in  regard  to  this,  and  the  land  surrounding  the 
black  spots  should  bo  treated  under  the  Land 
Clauses  Act.  Why,  in  regard  to  arbitration, 
should  there  not  be  one  for  the  whole  P 
'One  investigation  before  one  arbitrator,  and 
then  if  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench,  was  all  that  was  required. 
He  hoped  the  Bill  might  be  satisfactorily 
amended,  so  that  it  might  be  thoroughly  worked, 
and  by  its  action  get  rid  of  all  the  black  spots 
which  now  exist.  The  Bill  contemplated  areas 
too  much,  and  this  would  make  it  very  expen- 
sive. He  would  be  glad,  where  two,  four,  or  six 
houses  had  fallen  into  a bad  condition,  to  give 
authority  to  deal  with  them.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  take  the  whole  street  in  dealing  with  a 
single  house. 

Dr.  Gibbon,  as  a medical  officer  of  health  of 
one  of  the  plague-spots,  expressed  his  opinion 
that  Torrens’s  Act  was  an  extremely  valuable 
one.  It  had  none  of  the  faults  whioh  had  been 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  present  Bill.  It 
gave  power  to  pull  down  where  necessary  two 
or  three  houses.  No  compensation  was  given 
by  it  to  bad  property.  It  would  not  give  the 
amonnt  of  fourteen  to  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase, when  perhaps  at  a valuation  which 
took  into  account  the  illegal  nature  of  the 
property,  it  was  worth  only  three  years’.  It 
was  highly  desirable  that  in  these  days  such 
a Bill  should  have  no  tendency  to  com- 
munism. He  was  sorry  it  gave  the  power  to 
do  more  than  create  sites.  A better  principle, 
he  thought,  would  be  to  exempt  such  property 
from  local  taxation  for  some  years.  Under- 
takings toprovide  improved  dwellings  did  not  pay. 
Sir  Sidney  Waterlow’s  scheme  did  not  really  pay, 
for  everything  was  so  cut  down,  that  the  oharges 
which  might  be  expected  to  appear,  were  not 
paid,  and  it  was  a mistake  to  suppose  that  by 
it  dwellings  were  provided  for  the  labouring 
classes.  It  was  a misnomer  to  call  this  Bill  a 
Bill  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working 
Classes.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be  the 
difficulty  supposed  in  regard  tothe  medical  men, 
for  if  the  Bill  passed  in  its  present  form,  in  his 
own  oase  he  was  quite  prepared  to  find  the  land- 
owners  driving  him  on  to  condemn  their  houses 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  they  would  derive. 
The  difficulty  would  be,  he  thought,  rather  to 
restrain  aotion  than  to  induce  it.  Still  he  looked 
upon  tho  Bill  with  the  object  it  had  in  view  as  a 
very  useful  measure.  Although  the  clearings 
resulted  in  loss  as  the  Corporation  of  London  had 
learned  to  its  cost,  yet  the  indirect  benefits  of 
improvements  were  immense,  and  if  the  Legis- 
lature could  enable  the  poor  to  have  the  benefit 
of  improved  dwellings  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  them. 

Mr.  William  Botley  concurred  in  Mr.  Godwin’s 
views,  and  fully  agreed  with  his  general  criticisms 
on  the  Bill.  The  views  of  that  gentleman,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Freeman,  were  in  agreement  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  StanBfeld  and  other  speakers 
in  the  House.  They  thought  there  was  too  much 
of  the  permissive  character  in  the  Bill.  If  it 
had  rested  with  the  people  to  take  the  initiative 
in  introducing  sanitary  measures  in  the  city  in 
which  he  (Sir.  Botley)  resided,  its  present  high 
position  in  that  respect  would  never  have  been 
reached.  The  measure  under  consideration  was 
as  much  required  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages  as  in  the  larger.  He  hoped,  with  the 
modifications  suggested,  that  the  Bill  would 
■pass. 

Sir  John  Kennaway,  M.P.,  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Dr.  Ross  for  his  paper.  He  said  the 
Bill  intimately  affected  the  hopes  of  many  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  and  aimed,  and  he  hoped 
successfully,  at  removing  a great  evil  from  our 
midst.  It  was  a matter  of  public  morality,  in 
the  first  place,  and  he  hoped  it  would  result  in  a 
great  success.  It  had  been  compared  with  the 
expenditure  on  sewers,  wh  ch  no  one  has 
grudged,  and  which  has  brought  so  much 
improvement.  No  doubt  there  would  be 
much  opposition  to  the  Bill ; for  there  are 
those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  the 
present  state  of  things.  There  is  a great 
jealousy  of  interfering  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  some  fear  we  are  embarking  on  Com- 
muuistic  principles  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ‘ 


has  been  said  we  are  only  going  a step  further 
in  the  direction  of  the  poor-laws.  These  have 
induced  a feeling  of  contentment  in  the  working 
classes,  who  had  the  assurance  that  there  was  a 
provision  made  for  them  whioh  would  prevent 
them  from  starving.  We  have  also  taken  another 
step  in  the  same  direction  in  providing  education. 
The  present  Bill  led  ns  still  a step  further.  But 
it  did  not  seek  to  provide  dwellings.  Mr.  Cross 
had  no  such  intention,  but  wished  to  remove  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  providing  for  improve- 
ments, and  trusted  that  the  great  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  its  accumulations,  would  be  em- 
ployed in  bringing  health  and  happiness,  and 
therefore  wealth,  to  the  inhabitants.  His  attempt 
had  been  met  with  a hearty  welcome,  and  he 
(Sir  John  Kennaway)  believed  much  was  owing 
to  him  for  having  made  it.  It  remained  to  con- 
sider the  Bill  in  Committee,  and  Mr.  Cross  would 
do  his  best  to  introduce  such  amendments  as 
would  in  his  judgment  make  the  Bill  a workable 
one. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  seconded  the  motion 
for  a vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Ross.  He  said  there 
was  no  measure  which  had  been  proposed  for  the 
past  twenty  years  which  was  more  likely  to  be 
of  so  much  benefit  as  the  present  one,  if  it  were 
put  in  workable  order.  Within  his  own  ex- 
perience he  knew  something  of  the  evils  against 
which  it  was  directed, — conditions  which  pro- 
duced  all  kinds  of  misery.  If  the  Bill  had  not 
thorough  safeguards  against  local  jobbery  or  that 
vis  inertia  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  all  improvement,  it  would 
become,  as  bad  been  said,  a dead  letter.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  secret  springs  of  parishes, 
and  knew  that  it  would  be  impossible,  how  much 
so  ever  a man  might  set  his  face  against  jobbery, 
to  free  himself  from  the  meshes  which  might 
involve  him,  and  form  the  underworking  of 
currents.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  of  a 
man  of  ordinary  courage  to  condemn  sites  per- 
haps the  property  of  men  who  employ  him 
professionally,  and  upon  whom  he  is,  in  some 
measure,  dependent.  In  doing  so  he  would 
raise  a hornets’  nest  about  his  ears.  He 
(Mr.  Simpson)  favoured  the  initiation  rather 
by  six  than  by  twenty,  as  proposed.  He 
hoped  also  that  the  law  expenses  in  the  case 
would  be  diminished.  In  matters  of  this  kind 
affecting  the  vital  interests  and  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  to  get  rid  of  the  dead 
weights  which  impede  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion, would  be  to  confer  upon  them  a great 
boon. 

Mr.  William  Storr  thought  that  before  suoh  a 
Bill  as  the  present  could  be  successful,  we  must 
have  a Municipal  Government  for  the  metropolis, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
it  until  such  a provision  was  made.  In  places 
where  this  existed,  it  was  easy  to  educate  the 
people  up  to  such  a measure,  but  here,  where 
there  was  really  no  Municipal  Government,  and, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  a general  distrust  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  such  a thing  was 
not  possible. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Parker  Rhodes  strongly  objected  to 
put  any  farther  burden  upon  the  rates  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  numbers  could  now  pay  them.  He  looked 
upon  the  Bill  as  one  to  remove  diseases,  but  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  to  effect  it  in  the  way 
proposed.  He  thought  its  result  would  be  to 
get  bare  and  open  areas,  such  as  were  sometimes 
seen  now  as  the  result  of  taking  down  numbers 
of  houses.  If  superior  houses  were  built,  people 
could  not  pay  the  rent,  and  they  would  be  forced 
to  huddle  together  in  localities  already  over- 
crowded. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  George  Campbell, 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Freeland,  the  discussion 
was  adjourned  until  Monday,  the  8th  of  March. 


ON  CERTAIN  NEW  OR  REVIVED 
PROCESSES  IN  DECORATIVE  ART. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  [general  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  1st  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 
when  Mr.  John  H.  Middleton  was  elected 
Associate. 

The  Secretary  said  that  it  would  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  members,  no  doubt,  to  know  that  Mr. 
Wood,  who  read  a paper  a fortnight  ago  on  “ The 
Temple  of  Diana  at  EphesuB,”  had  recently 
received  a pension  of  200J.  a year  from  the 
Government. 

The  President  said  that  most  of  them  had 
doubtless  noticed  an  announcement  in  the  public 


press  of  the  death  of  Professor  Willis.  He 
could  hardly  pass  over  that  event  without 
making  some  allusion  to  a man  whose  merits 
they  all  knew.  He  was  the  most  learned  and 
acute  antiquary  that  they  had  in  connexion  with 
Gothic  architecture,  and  he  knew  a great  deal 
of  the  antiquarianism  relating  to  other  styles. 
He  was  especially  famous  for  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture ; and,  as  early 
as  1835,  he  published  his  first  book,  which  was 
an  “Essay  on  Gothio  Architecture,”  which 
chiefly  related  to  that  of  France  and  Italy. 
Somewhat  later  he  published  his  most  wonder- 
ful account  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  most 
complete,  and,  in  fact,  the  best  monograph  of 
any  building  of  the  kind  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
knew  of.  It  was  not  artistic,  but  antiquarian 
and  historical,  and  unique  of  its  kind.  Since 
Professor  Willis  published  that  work  he,  year 
by  year,  gave  almost  extempore  essays,  one 
after  another,  at  the  meetings  of  the  Archm- 
ological  Institute.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
published  but  very  few  of  them,  and  this  fact 
was  now  to  be  greatly  lamented.  Sir  Gilbert  had 
only  read  a few  of  them,  but  was  of  opinion  that 
they  were  the  most  extraordinary  that  could  be 
imagined.  No  man  was  ever  more  quick  than 
the  late  Professor,  nor  more  oorrect  in  the  views 
which  he  took  of  the  buildings  that  he  examined. 
Besides  his  work  on  Canterbury  Cathedral,  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  that  he  gave  an  acoonnt 
of  York,  which  was  contained  in  one  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Archaeological  Institute’s  papers, 
and  which  was  also  a very  remarkable  production. 
One  would  think,  to  look  at  York,  that  it  had 
very  little  architectural  history,  and  on  a 
cursory  glance  the  architecture  appeared  to  be 
all  of  one  type  ; but  Professor  Willis  gave  a most 
extraordinary  account  of  its  development  through 
centuries.  He  also  published  papers  on  Win- 
chester and  Glastonbury  Abbey;  also,  very 
recently,  he  had  completed  a work,  which  he  had 
been  for  some  time  engaged  on,  with  regard  to 
the  monastic  buildings  of  Canterbury.  Then,  in 
1819.  he  published  an  “ Essay  elucidating  the 
Architectural  Nomenclature  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 
He  has  also  written  “ Architectural  History  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,”  a “ History 
of  the  Middle  Ages,”  and  many  others.  No 
doubt  many  of  those  present  had  heard  him  lec- 
ture, and  the  way  in  which  he  brought  together 
the  documentary  evidence,  and  the  evidence  de- 
rived from  an  examination  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, and,  added  to  that,  his  wonderful  power 
of  work,  were  things  which  were  very  surprising. 
In  conclusion,  Sir  Gilbert  thought  that  they 
never  had  had  a man  with  such  qualities  of 
mind,  and  with  such  remarkable  breadth  of  view 
regarding  the  architectural  profession. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  as  an  old  member  of  the 
Archmologieal  Institute,  wished  to  fully  bear  tes- 
timony to  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  President 
regarding  Professor  Willis.  Mr.  Wyatt  had  been 
charmed  at  all  times  with  the  Professor’s  ex- 
planations, which  were  so  marked  by  their  clear- 
ness and  simplicity.  He  would  suggest  that  a 
strong  expression  of  the  condolence  of  the  Insti- 
tute should  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of  Professor 
Willis  in  their  bereavement. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  secretary  should 
be  instructed  to  send  a letter  of  condolence  and 
sympathy  to  the  lato  Professor’s  relatives. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  contributing  visitor,  then 
read  a paper  “ On  Certain  New  or  Revived  Pro- 
cesses in  Decorative  Art.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said,  that  in  the  Renaissance  period 
of  art-history  the  intimate  union  between  struc- 
tural and  decorative  art  existed ; indeed,  to  such 
an  extent  was  it  carried,  that  it  wa3  difficult  to 
classify  the  artists  of  those  days,  and  the  fame 
of  their  more  portable  works  in  painting  or 
sculpture, — works  which  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  many, — had  often  buried  beneath  the  laurels 
these  had  brought  tothe  artist  his  reputation  as 
an  architect ; and  whilst  a style  of  ornamenta- 
tion handed  down  his  name  in  a generic  term, 
his  style  of  architecture  was  popularly  almost 
unknown.  Indeed,  at  all  the  best  epochs  of 
architectural  history,  this  conjunction  of  tho 
building  with  the  decorativo  power  was  to  be 
remarked,  and  its  greatest  artists  were  those 
who  had  excelled  in  both.  Probably  they  become 
the  greater  in  each  branch  of  their  art  from 
studying  the  other ; tho  study  of  tho  minor 
accessories  refining  the  detail  of  the  major 
building,  whilst  the  architectural  severity 
and  precision  inculcated  by  that  gave  vigour 
and  force  to  the  decorative  details.  It 
was  impossible  to  examine  the  works  of  those 
almost  forgotten,  and  rather  ungratefully  treated, 
architects  of  the  last  century, — Sir  William 
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Chambers  and  the  brothers  Adam, — without 
being  struck  with  the  very  great  attention  they 
paid  to  the  minor  embellishments  and  acces- 
sories of  their  buildings,  and  the  nice  distribution 
of  their  ceilings  and  wall  spaces  for  decorative 
appliances.  Scarcely  a technic  process  of  their 
day  existed  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted, 
and  for  most  of  these  they  designed  some  special 
application.  Ready-made  decoration  did  not 
please  them;  but  they,  from  the  materials 
at  their  disposal,  set  forth  something  new 
and  good.  Even  the  simple  implements  of 
every-day  life  received  their  care,  and  had  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  their  artist  hands  the 
stamp  of  elegance  and  refinement.  Nor  were 
they  alone  then ; in  many  of  the  old  houses  of 
the  last  century  they  came  upon  the  evidence 
of  much  loving  thought  for  decorative  detail, 
and  much  cunning  knowledge  of  decorative 
processes,  which  showed  that  their  architects 
were  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it  was  possible 
to  be  gi’eat  in  little  things,  even  when  the 
status  of  the  art  and  the  architect  was  declining. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
that  status  was  indeed  a low  one,  and  the  pro- 
fession had  sunk  to  such  a depth  of  degradation 
that  a vigorous  struggle  was  needed  to  keep  it 
from  being  entirely  extinguished.  Nowadays, 
the  title  of  an  English  architect  was  recognised 
as  one  a gentleman  might  be  proud  to  bear,  and 
the  bearing  of  which  stamped  him  as  a gentle- 
man. Quite  recently  had  passed  away  from 
them  one,  who,  for  many  years  of  his  life, 
strove  hard  and  successfully  to  make  the  title 
of  an  English  architect  a world-wide  synonym 
for  a master  of  design  in  all  its  branches,  and 
the  name  of  Owen  Jones  would,  he  was  sure, 
cause  a proud  yet  painful  feeling  to  thrill 
amongst  them  as  he  recalled  it.  In  thus  drawing 
attention  to  the  past  history  of,  and  the  present 
need  for  the  study  of,  decorative  processes  by 
architects,  he  must  not  withhold  the  fact  that 
dangers  belayed  the  pleasant  path.  In  decora- 
tive art, — 

“ Nothing  ia  thought  rare, 

Which  is  not  new  and  followed ; yet  we  know 
That  what  was  worn  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Comes  into  grace  again.” 

Of  entirely  new  processes  in  decorative  art  there 
was  but  little  to  record,  but  in  many  of  the  re- 
vivals of  the  old  ones,  new  elements  entered. 
Long  ago,  a very  wise  man,  who  knew  a good 
deal  about  decorative  art,  and  who  sought  far 
and  wide  for  its  professors,  and  their  processes, 
declared  that  there  was  “nothing  new  under  the 
sun  ” ; but,  nevertheless,  they  had  discovered 
some  new  things  since  he  recorded  that,  even  to 
him,  ancient  maxim.  In  spite  of  this,  they  found 
an  eloquent  living  writer  mournfully  proclaiming 
that,  “ The  Renaissance,  the  spring-tide  of 
modern  life,  with  its  genial  freshness,  is  far 
behind  us.  The  creative  period  is  past,  the 
accumulative  has  set  in  ; genius  can  now  do 
nothing,  the  day  is  to  dull  industry.”  When  men 
first  huDg  their  wigwams  with  hides,  or  the  early 
product  of  their  rude  looms,  to  secure  comfort 
and  privacy,  their  next  thought  seemed  to  have 
been  to  decorate  these  sheltering  accessories,  and 
painted  cloths  made  their  appearance  long  be- 
fore art  and  mechanical  skill  had  so  far  allied 
themselves  as  to  produce  woven  tapestries. 
Rastell  told  them  that  “ Mayster  Thomas  More, 
in  hys  youth,  devysed,  in  hys  father’s  house  in 
London,  a goodly-hangyng  of  fyne  paynted 
clothe  with  nyne  pageaunts  and  verses  over 
every  of  these  pageaunts.”  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
interest  in  Holbein  might  have  been  fostered  by 
his  early  essays  in  the  painter’s  art,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  leisured  men,  in  these  days,  would 
take  some  practical  and  individual  part  in  the 
decoration  of  their  homes ; they  would  then 
better  appreciate  the  work  of  others,  and  the 
more  value  its  result.  Painted  cloths,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  devised  by  men  of  the 
like  wit  or  learning  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
some  of  the  old  dramatists  were  severe  on  the 
weakness  of  their  poesies ; — 

“Who  fears  a sentence  or  an  old  man’s  saw, 

Shall  by  a painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe,” 

says  Shakspeare  in  his  “ Rape  of  Lucrece,”  and 
the  unknown  author  of  “ The  Match  at  Mid. 
night”  makes  Bloodhound  say  that  he  would 
have  a poesy  “ which  shall  savour  of  a saw,” 
obtaining  the  derisive  answer  that  “’twill  smell 
of  the  painted  cloth,”  the  which  in  its  new  state 
was  by  no  means  savoury.  As  the  wealth  of  the 
country  became  greater,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  products  of  the  loom  from  foreign  countries 
became  more  commOD,  these  painted  cloths 
passed  into  desuetude,  and  so  early  as  17  Eliza- ; 


beth  the  painters  of  London  prayed  the  Commons 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factures by  “ merohaunts  strangers,”  as  thereby 
their  craft  was  in  danger,  and  that  “ payntyng 
on  cloth  is  decayed,”  and  henceforth  stencil  work 
on  the  plaster,  ur  afterwards  paperhanging,  took 
their  place  in  the  commoner  apartments.  These 
painted  cloths  were  principally  painted  in  oil. 
but  distempered  cloths  were  in  free  use  for 
commoner  purposes ; and  that  doughty  knight, 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  was  of  the  opinion  that  “ a 
pretty  slight  drollery  or  the  German  hunting  in 
waterwork  is  worth  a thousand  of  those  bed- 
hangings  and  their  fly-blown  tapestries.”  M. 
Guichard,  after  many  experiments,  had  recently 
found  out  a process  by  which  the  linen  cloth  is 
either  printed,  stencilled,  or  painted,  with  any 
device  and  in  any  colouring,  and  cloths  were  now 
woven  so  wide  as  10  ft.,  and  of  course  any  length 
which  could  ever  be  required,  without  Beam.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  just  had  some  made  38  ft. 
long,  and  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  process 
as  a wall-covering.  It  was  easily  attached  to 
the  walls,  could  be  taken  down  and  replaced 
without  destruction  or  difficulty,  and  might  be 
spoDged  or  shaken  without  danger,  and  this  in 
London  was  no  slight  advantage.  Moreover,  as 
a ground-work  of  hand-painting,  it  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  producing  an  effective 
and  by  no  means  costly  means  of  decoration, 
borders  being  obtained  so  as  to  margin  the  cloth 
or  divide  it  into  panels  in  any  fashion  deemed 
desirable.  The  fabric  was  made  of  unbleaohed 
linen,  and  when  it  was  desired  that  the  fabric 
should  form  the  ground- work  this  was  decidedly 
the  best  material ; but  when  the  whole  surface 
was  covered  with  painting  a thick  cotton  rep  was 
available  at  a much  lower  price.  The  question 
of  cost  depended  entirely  on  the  amount  of  art 
employed,  but  the  blocked  or  stencilled  patterns 
cos t from  six  shillings  per  yard  upwards,  and  the 
hand-painted  work,  according  to  the  fineness  of 
the  finish  and  the  value  of  the  artistic  labour  be- 
stowed upon  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  re- 
vival was  a useful  one,  offering  a relief  to  the  flat 
and  hard  wall-papers,  and  providing  them  with 
the  means  of  giving  an  individuality  to  their 
rooms  at  no  ruinous  cost,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  classes  the  wall  decorations  with  the  move- 
able furniture  of  the  tenant,  an  important 
consideration  in  these  nomadic  days.  Tapestry 
was  really  an  imitation  of  these  painted  cloths, 
copied  with  the  most  jealous  care  from  coloured 
cartoons  ; but  he  who  would  preach  against  the 
use  of  all  imitations  and  condemn  tapestry  on 
this  account  would  not  be  very  much  regarded, 
nor  would  he  be  very  right.  Staining  woods  of  a 
different  colour  to  that  which  nature  had  given 
them  had  never  seemed  to  him  a greater  sin 
against  truth  than  dyeing  wools,  though  to 
many  this  gnat  was  irritating  in  the  throat.  Yet 
in  the  best  days  of  the  Renaissance  stained  wood, 
either  homogeneously  tinted,  or  shaded  or  parti- 
coloured, entered  largely  into  the  decorative 
furniture  and  joinery  designed  by  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  graceful  of  that  great  and 
graceful  period.  The  process  to  which  he  would 
draw  their  attention  was  one  bearing  the  ex- 
cessively unarchitecturally  word-built  title 
Xylatechnographia.  The  process  was  in  prin- 
ciple exceedingly  simple,  and  its  inventor,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Brophy,  thus  sets  it  forth : — “ In  order 
to  stain  wood  in  various  colours,  according  to 
any  suitable  design,  leaving,  if  desired,  parts  of 
the  wood  unstained,  so  as  to  obtain  an  imitation 
of  inlay,  I proceed  as  follows: — I first  apply 
varnish  which  will  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  exclude  the  staining  liquid  from  such  parts 
of  the  surface  as  are  to  remain  unstained, 
then  when  the  varnish  or  solution  is  dry 
I apply  over  the  whole  surface  the  lightest 
stain  I intend  to  use;  this  stain  being  dry, 
I again  apply  the  varnish,  or  stopping,  coating 
with  it  such  parts  of  the  surface  as  I desire  to 
retain  of  a colour  corresponding  to  the  lightest 
stain,  and  so  I proceed  until  the  desired  effect  is 
obtained,  the  last  stain  applied  being  usually 
black,  or  a very  dark  stain.  The  surface  having 
been  cleaned  off1,  may,  if  desired,  be  varnished 
or  polished  all  over,  or  it  may  remain  as  it  is 
left  by  the  last  staining  process.”  It  was,  in 
fact,  an  analogous  procedure  to  that  known  to 
etchers  “as  stopping  out  and  biting  in,”  the 
various  coloured  stains  taking  the  place  of  the  acid. 
Much  care  was,  however,  required  in  treating 
the  various  woods,  and  in  adjusting  the  stain 
and  varnish  to  their  absorbent  or  non-absorbent 
qualities.  As  a decorative  treatment  of  all 
joinery  it  was  particularly  available,  and  where 
the  vexed  question  of  imitating  inlay  of  real 
woods  obtruded  itself,  the  designs  might  be  so 


carried  out  as  to  be  absolutely  a painting  in  i 
transparent  oolours  on  the  wood,  in  such  a i 
manner  as  to  be  beyond  all  the  power  of  tarsian  i 
work  to  imitate  it.  To  ceilings,  doors,  dados  in  i 
private  houses,  to  partitions  and  fittings  of  banks  i 
and  commercial  offices,  this  process  was,  he  con-  • 
ceived,  exceedingly  applicable,  and  to  the  larger 
and  less  movable  pieces  of  furniture  it  was  not  : 
misapplied.  An  analogous  process  had  lately 
been  applied  to  marble  in  Belgium,  by  which  i 
this  material  was  rendered  susceptible  of  poly- 
chromatic decoration.  Nature,  it  was  true,  had  i 
been  very  liberal  in  her  bounteous  display  of  I 
colour  in  this  material,  yet  the  cost  of  cutting  it  ; 
and  inlaying  it  had  induced  many  attempts  to  i 
produce  the  effect  of  inlay  by  an  easier  process.  . 
To  this  process  the  same  objection  might  be 
raised  as  those  noted  in  treating  of  stained  wood- 
work, yet  for  wall  treatment,  in  their  dull  and 
moist  climate,  it  was  BuggeBtive  of  many  appli- 
cations. Few  materials  were  less  used  amongst 
them  than  marble,  and  yet,  in  the  whole  range 
of  Nature’s  bounties,  there  was,  perhaps,  none 
more  beautiful  or  more  permanent  in  colour  for 
internal  use.  Of  late  years,  throughout  Italy, 
France,  and  Belgium,  there  had  been  a great 
revival  of  the  very  ancient  art  of  mosaic,  and 
as  a wall  decoration  in  vitreous  pastes  it  had 
been  much  used  in  thi3  country ; but  he  thought 
he  might  claim  for  himself  the  first  introduction 
of  the  marble  opus  incertum  into  this  country  as 
an  available  article  of  commerce.  Its  durability 
was  incontestable ; and  as  an  illustration  of  how 
it  bore  both  traffic  and  exposure,  he  would  refer 
to  the  entrance. hall  of  the  “ Criterion”  as  one  of 
the  first  specimens  laid  under  his  superin- 
tendence in  England  ; and  the  external  vestibule, 
exposed  to  all  weathers,  was  paved  with  it,  too. 
As  to  its  cost,  it  might  be  considered  as  beiDg 
about  double  that  of  tiles, — good  plain  floor 
and  margin  be:ng  laid  at  about  20s.  per  square 
yard,  and  from  this  price  it  was  easy  to  ascend ; 
but  a floor,  fairly  executed,  with  ornamental 
borders  and  centres,  could  be  obtained  for  35s. 
or  40s.  per  yard, — of  course,  depending  on  the 
proportion  of  the  surfaco  the  plain  ground- 
work bore  to  the  ornamental  details,  and  also 
upon  the  intricacy  of  these.  Ceramic  processes 
presented  almost  endless  applications  to  internal 
decoration.  These  were  much  more  largely 
pressed  into  service  on  the  Continent  than  they 
were  here,  and  those  amongst  them  who  visited 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Paris  last  year  could 
not  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
the  faiences  of  MM.  Deck,  Parvillee,  and  other 
French  potters.  In  M.  Parvillee’s  work  the 
pattern  was  modelled  in  low  relief,  and  then 
painted  over  with  opaque  enamel  colours.  Dados, 
borders,  architraves,  friezes,  and  other  architec- 
tural features  were  executed  in  both  these  pro- 
cesses, offering  decorative  resources  of  very  great 
artistic  value.  In  conclusion,  he  said  that  the 
subject  was  an  almost  inexhaustible  one ; but  h& 
would  beg  to  say  that  a very  great  variety  of 
these,  and  many  other  decorative  processes,  such 
as  sgraffito-work  and  printing  on  tinfoil,  already 
brought  before  their  notice  in  former  papers,  and 
many  illustrations  of  Continental  terra-cottas, 
glazed  stones,  metal- work,  &o.,  were  to  be  found 
in  a museum  of  decorative  art  which  the  Messrs. 
Trollope  were  estabbshing,  under  his  direction, 
in  Halkin.street,  Bclgrave-square,  where  any 
member  of  this  Institute  would  always  be 
welcome,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  aid  any  of 
them  in  their  research  and  inquiry  into  deco- 
rative processes,  so  as  to  foster  the  cultivation 
of  decorative  art,  and  insure  that  refinement  it 
must  receive  when  it  is  placed  under  the  hands 
of  the  architect. 

Mr.  Aitchison  said  that  he  had  been  engaged 
lately  in  some  decorating  processes,  and  he 
hailed  with  extreme  satisfaction  many  of  the 
means  ^pggested  by  which  more  costly  forms  of 
decorative  art  could  be  reproduced,  especially  . 
those  which  treated  of  the  staining  on  wood.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  staining  would 
be  revived  at  considerably  less  cost  than  the 
estimate  put  forward  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  his 
paper.  With  regard  to  marble,  it  would  be  of 
exceeding  value  if  it  could  be  more  extensively 
used ; but  he  was  afraid  that  its  very  great 
expense  almost  precluded  its  use,  except  in 
certain  cases.  The  pavement  Mr.  Robinson  had 
introduced  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  that  they  had,  and  when  it  was  more- 
known  it  would  be  more  largely  used.  The  tiles 
referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  paper  might 
very  well  be  used  for  dwelling-houses  and  stair- 
cases. With  regard  to  the  painted  cloth,  it 
would,  Mr.  Aitchison  thought,  be  extremely 
effective,  and  he  did  not  know  anything  which 
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would  give  more  pleasure  to  those  who  cared 
for  it  than  tapestry  ; a great  objection,  however, 
to  it  was  that  it  harbonred  dust. 

Mr.  Grace  thought  that  the  various  processes 
which  Mr.  Robinson  had  brought  to  their  notice 
might  be  useful  to  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession ; and  his  specimens  of  painted  cloths 
would  be  found,  in  many  instances,  of  great  ser- 
vice, especially  in  country  houses.  With  regard 
to  the  stained  woods,  the  process  brought  forward 
was,  to  a certain  extent,  novel.  He  thought  it 
was  rather  a question  how  far  it  was  desirable  to 
carry  artistic  imitations  of  stained  wood  to  any 
great  state  of  refinement.  His  own  feeling  was, 
that  if  he  had  the  money  to  spend  upon  elaborate 
specimens,  ho  would  prefer  to  spend  it  in  a 
simpler  manner.  He  had  always  used  the  stain- 
ing of  woods  and  different  colours  of  woodwork  ; 
but  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  stained 
marble  process  which  Mr.  Robinson  had  men- 
tioned. In  all  marble  work  the  chief  objection 
to  its  use  was  the  extent  to  which  it  absorbed 
dirt ; for  in  London,  in  a very  few  years,  all  the 
colour  became  indistinguishable.  Its  great  cost 
rendered  it  suoh  that  it  could  hardly  hope  to  be 
used  to  any  great  extent  at  present. 

Mr.  W.  White  considered  that  the  price  of  the 
hangings  was  rather  costly  of  this  kind  of  work. 
There  was  one  process,  though  it  had  not  been 
in  use  for  some  six  or  eight  years,  he  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to, — wood 
tapestry,  which  was  not  muoh  thicker  than  paper, 
mounted  on  canvas,  the  canvas  being  mounted  on 
wood,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  tell  it 
from  a solid  board.  It  might  be  of  different 
colours,  with  mouldings  to  run  round  it,  which 
had  the  effect  of  a wood  panel,  the  cost  being 
about  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  9d.  per  foot  Buper.  for  the 
framework,  while  the  cost  of  the  various  mate- 
rials to  make  up  the  panel  would  be  about  6s.  or 
7s.  in  solid  wood.  He  had  seen  some  which  had 
been  up  for  five  or  six  years,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  to  have  worn  wonderfully  well,  and  was  like 
a plain  piece  of  woodwork. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  as  far  as  the  pro- 
duotion  of  ornamental  vases  was  concerned, 
there  was  a rival  to  Messrs.  Doulton  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Martin,  a sculptor,  who  had  produced 
some  of  the  most  artistic  jugs  and  vases  of  the 
kind  ; they  were  marvellous  in  their  design  and 
execution. 

Mr.  Aitohison  said  that  the  atmosphere  of 
London  was  very  bad  for  marble  ; but  in  Venice, 
where  the  olimate  was  muoh  better,  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  crumbling 
marble  ; whilst  in  the  metropolis  all  marble  be- 
came the  same  colour  as  the  stone, — a dirty 
brown  or  black. 

Mr.  Morris  said  that  formerly  there  were 
some  excellent  specimens  of  leather  hangings 
manufactured  in  France,  which  were  there  made 
to  a very  great  extent ; and  it  was  a remark- 
able fact  that  some  of  the  most  striking  and 
splendid  specimens  of  paperhangings  were  imi- 
tations of  leather  work. 

Mr.  Jennings  urged  the  adoption  of  glazed 
bricks,  which  he  maintained  would  stand  every 
kind  of  weather. 

The  President  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he 
felt  at  seeing  brought  before  him  a number  of 
new  modes  of  decoration,  and  some  old  processes 
revived.  Some  of  the  speakers  had  referred  to 
marble  as  a revived  system.  He  had  seen 
marble  used  in  old  buildings  in  Italy,  and  also 
in  English  buildings ; the  work  was  most  deli- 
cate, and  had  stood  very  well.  With  regard 
to  the  hangings,  the  subjeot  offered  a great 
deal  that  was  worth  their  consideration  ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a danger  of 
cheapening  their  ideas  of  things,  and  producing 
what  was  and  ought  to  be  really  valuable  and 
high-class  work  by  very  cheap  means,  and,  to 
use  the  expression  of  an  enemy,  “ making  all 
things  common  and  unclean.” 


GAIFFE’S  APPARATUS  FOR  LIGHTING 
GAS. 

The  lighting  of  the  hall  of  the  National 
Assembly  at  Versailles  is  effected  by  a number 
of  chandeliers  and  sconces,  carrying  together  256 
burners.  Formerly  the  gas  had  to  be  kept 
lighted  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  sittings, 
but  since  the  painted  ceiling  was  replaced  by  a 
glass  roof,  the  gas  was  lighted  only  at  the  setting 
in  of  dusk.  As  it  was  found,  however,  that  by  the 
process  of  lighting  up  at  that  time  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Assembly  were  much  disturbed,  the 
praotice  was  adopted  of  lighting  the  gas  before 
the  commencement  of  the  sitting,  leaving  little 


flames  burning  all  the  afternoon.  The  desire 
to  save  gas,  as  well  as  to  obviate  the  disagreeable 
heat  produced  by  so  many  burners,  especially  on 
hot  summer  days,  led  to  the  idea  of  lighting  all 
the  burners  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  elec- 
tricity, a means  which  has  proved  effective. 

The  apparatus  for  lighting  is  by  Gaiffe,  and  is 
described  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Sociitd  d'En- 
couragement,  &c.  It  is  located  in  a cupboard  or 
closed  recess  near  the  door,  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  president’s  tribune,  where  are  also  the 
cocks  for  the  different  gas-conduits.  In  this 
cupboard  is  likewise  a Rhumkorff  electrical 
apparatus,  of  medium  size,  with  self-acting  mer- 
curial interruption.  This  Rhumkorff  spindle  is 
connected  with  an  electric  battery  of  four  ele- 
ments (after  Leclanche),  in  which  the  zinc  has  a 
surface  of  4 square  decimetres  (about  64  square 
inches).  These  elements,  of  considerable  sur- 
face, are  about  equal  to  three  Bunsen’s  elements 
of  medium  size  ; but  they  act  much  longer  than 
the  latter.  The  Rhumkorff  apparatus  produces 
sparks  of  15  centimetres  (5'9in.)  long,  for  trans- 
mitting eleotricity  to  the  different  chandeliers, 
&c.  A separate  conduit  (wire)  is  provided  for 
each  chandelier  and  sconoe  ; but  the  reconduc- 
tion of  the  eleotricity  is  along  a common  wire. 
The  conduits  are  formed  of  copper  wire,  covered 
by  three  coats  of  india-rubber,  tarred  thread, 
and  linen  cloth  coated  with  caoutchouo.  In 
places  where  this  cable  rests  upon  bearers  or 
brackets,  it  is  further  enveloped  in  an  india- 
rubber  pipe  of  2 millimetres  thickness,  and  the 
bearers  are  formed  of  blocks  of  hard  india-rubber 
pierced  with  cylindrical  holes,  through  which 
the  wires  pass.  Isolation  is  consequently  perfect. 

Each  conducting  wire  ends  in  an  isolated  me- 
tallic knob,  which  is  brought  in  connexion  with 
the  induction  wire  of  the  Rhumkorff  spindle  by 
means  of  a discharger  ending  in  a ball,  and  con- 
nected with  one  end  of  the  induction  wire  by 
means  of  a chain.  The  discharger  has  a handle 
of  hard  india-rubber;  all  the  knobs  are  on  an 
isolated  iron  plate,  and  are  numbered.  The 
other  end  of  the  induction  cylinder  is  constantly 
in  connexion  with  the  i-e-conduoting  wire.  Both 
wires,  the  conducting  and  re-conducting  ones, 
are  united  in  the  chandelier  which  it  is  intended 
to  light  by  a p rfectly  isolated  metallic  conduc- 
tor, and  have  as  many  interruptions  as  there  are 
burners.  To  this  purpose  a thick  block  of  hard 
india-rubber  is  inserted  at  the  basis  of  each 
burner  and  between  the  metallic  disk  bearing  the 
ball,  through  which  pass  two  copper  wires  end- 
ing in  platinum  points.  The  different  apparatus 
are  united  to  each  other  by  intermediate  wires, 
and  the  ends  of  this  interrupted  chain  are  joined 
to  the  conducting  and  re-conducting  wires. 
In  each  lighting  apparatus  the  distanoe  in- 
tervening between  the  two  platinum  points  is 
from  one-third  to  half  a millimetre ; one  of 
them  dips  into  the  escaping  gas  current,  the 
other  is  somewhat  above  and  outside  it.  Thus, 
combustible  matter  is  always  present  at  the 
point  of  passage  of  the  spark.  The  spark 
passing  over  at  the  two  ends  of  the  conductor  is 
much  shorter  than  that  produced  in  the  appa- 
ratus ; its  length  decreases  from  15  centi- 
metres to  25  millimetres ; but,  notwith- 
standing this  difference,  the  discharge  is  suf- 
ficient to  overcome  with  perfect  safety  the 
fifty-four  interruptions  of  one-third  of  a milli- 
metre which  are  in  the  conductors  of  the  larger 
chandeliers. 

When  the  gas  is  to  be  lighted,  the  spiral  of 
induction  is  put  in  motion  by  closing  the  current 
of  the  galvanic  battery  by  meaus  of  a lever 
provided  with  an  india-rubber  hatfdle ; the  gas 
cock  is  then  opened,  and  sparks  are  produced  by 
means  of  the  discharger  on  the  knobs  corre- 
sponding with  the  different  conducting  wires. 
The  process  of  lighting  up  lasts  scarcely  fifteen 
seconds.  The  sconces  of  the  tribune,  which 
must  be  served  by  very  extensive  conductors, 
take  one  minute  and  a half  to  light ; they  must 
be  lighted  separately.  At  the  moment  of  igni- 
tion, the  apparatus  is  fully  charged  with  electri- 
city, accumulated  while  not  in  operation.  The 
discharge  is  consequently  more  powerful  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  obtaining  the  desired 
effect.  This  advantage  secures  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  even  in  very  damp  weather. 
If  the  apparatus  were  used  a number  of  times 
in  rapid  succession,  it  would  cease  to  have  the 
desired  effect.  Tested  to  its  utmost  limit,  it 
was  found  possible  to  ignite  the  gas  twenty 
times  in  rapid  succession  without  mishap.  The 
efficiency  of  the  apparatus  is  therefore  estab- 
lished. 

As  the  electric  battery  is  in  use  for  only  two 
or  three  minutes  daily,  its  wear  and  tear  is  in- 


considerable ; it  is,  however,  advisable  to  take 
care  not  to  leave  the  current  closed  after  its  use. 
To  prevent  this  happening,  M.  Gaiffe  has  so 
arranged  the  lever  interrupting  the  current  as  to 
secure  its  being  pressed  down  by  the  letting 
down  of  the  sliding  door  closing  the  recess. 

The  conducting  wires  have  a length  of  1,400 
metres  (1,526  yards).  The  saving  in  gas  effected 
by  the  use  of  the  apparatus  is  said  to  be 
considerable. 


THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  announce  that  the 
negotiations  for  amalgamating  the  two  London 
societies  have  been  abandoned  by  the  Archaao- 
logical  Institute.  The  suggestion  for  reuniting 
was  made  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  at  the 
meeting  at  Ripon  last  year.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Tucker  (Rouge  Croix)  “ took  up  his  parable.” 
He  being  a member  of  Council  of  both  societies 
has  worked  warmly  and  strenuously  for  the 
bringing  together  of  the  twp  bodies.  The 
Archaeological  Association,  urged  on  by  what  was 
believed  to  be  greater  forwardness  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Institute,  resolved  to  address 
the  associates,  and  the  result  of  a circular  was 
that  ten  to  one  have  been  in  favour  of  entering 
into  negotiations.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Institute  had  not  arrived  at  a point  so  advanced 
as  to  issue  a circular,  although  it  had  been 
drawn  up,  and  the  Council  has  definitely  aban- 
doned the  matter. 

This  conclusion  has  been  communicated  by 
Mr.  Tucker  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  thus  for  the  second  time,  after 
themselves  opening  the  question  of  amalgama- 
tion, has  the  accomplishment  been,  at  any  rate, 
postponed  by  the  Institute. 


PROFESSOR  WILLIS. 

At  a late  hour  on  Sunday  evening  last  this 
eminent  man  died  at  his  residence  in  Cambridge. 
He  was  born  in  London,  in  February,  1800,  and 
was  educated  at  Caius  College,  whence  he 
graduated  as  ninth  wrangler  in  1S26.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  made  a fellow  of  his  college, 
and  in  1837  was  elected  to  the  Jacksonian  pro- 
fessorship  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy 
in  succession  to  Professor  Farish,  a position  which 
ho  has  since  filled  until  very  lately.  Professor 
Willis  was  author  of  some  most  valuable  works 
on  architecture  and  archceology,  while  his  hand- 
books on  the  principles  of  Mechanism  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels  were  held  in 
great  repute.  Some  notice  of  his  works  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  will  be  found  on  another  page. 
His  scientific  attainments  were  acknowledged  far 
beyond  the  University.  He  was  a member,  and 
frequently  president,  of  several  learned  societies, 
and  notably  was  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  on  its  visit 
to  Cambridge.  The  late  Professor  married  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Humphrey, 
banker,  of  Cambridge,  by  whom  he  leaves  a 
numerous  family.  He  was  a delightful  lecturer, 
as  hundreds  of  those  who  have  attended  the 
Congresses  of  the  Arobaaological  Association  and 
the  Archmological  Institute  could  testify. 


INDIAN  RESTORATIONS. 

Sir  John  Stkachey  is  giving  his  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  restoration  of  the  great  temple  of 
Govind  Deva,  at  Muttra,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  a lamentable  state  of  disrepair.  The 
other  architectural  remains  in  the  same  district 
have  been  inspected  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  a correspondent  of  the  Pioneer  writes  that  a 
report  has  been  directed  to  be  prepared,  embody- 
ing brief  notes  on  all  the  buildings  which  possess 
sufficient  interest  to  justify  public  interference 
on  their  behalf.  It  is  also  proposed  to  provide 
funds  for  the  execution  of  any  repairs  that  can 
be  proved  to  be  necessary.  The  principle  upon 
which  these  restorations  will  proceed  is,  that 
restoration  shall  only  mean  preservation.  No 
missing  portions  are  to  be  replaced ; nor  will 
any  portion  of  any  architectural  monument  worth 
preserving  be  destroyed  simply  because  it  may 
happen  to  be  ugly,  or  of  later  date  than  the  rest 
of  the  building. 


Science  College  for  Birmingham. — On  the 

23rd  ult.  the  foundation-stone  of  a college  for  the 
teaching  of  science  was  laid  at  Birmingham  by 
Sir  Josiah  Mason. 
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I.\  my  last  lecture  I asked  you  to  examine 
with  me  a theory  pat  forward  as  a basis  of 
prophecy  for  the  future.  I now  propose  to  oast 
our  eyes  backward  on  the  past.  It  will  be  our 
task  to-night  to  remember  that  this  year  mai'ks 
the  completion  of  a fourth  century  since  the 
birth  of  a great  master,  and  mighty  artist,  and  to 
devote  ourselves  for  a time  to  a consideration  of 
the  events  of  his  long  and  honourable  career. 
We  hear  so  much  nowadays  of  natural  law3, 
averages,  and  systems,  by  the  side  of  which 
mere  individual  efforts  are  futile  as  a fly  on  the 
wheel  of  some  vast  engine,  that  it  may  not  be  with- 
out advantage  to  us  to  dwell  sometimes  on  the 
lives  of  those  great  men  whoso  names  shine  out 
so  brightly  in  history,  and  who  have  made  their 
mark  on  the  annals  of  their  time.  Such  a one 
was  Michelangelo  Buonarotti.  There  are  names 
which  bear  with  them  a magic  charm,  and  his  is 
one  of  them.  Sculptor,  arohitect,  painter,  and 
poet,  as  well  as  patriot  and  politician,  he  seems, 
as  we  look  back,  to  Btand  out  more  and  more,  in 
any  picture  we  may  frame  for  ourselves,  of  the 
times  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

Miohelaugelo  was  born,  as  I have  said,  just 
four  centuries  ago.  In  these  400  years  what 
important  changes  have  occurred!  States  have 
arisen,  and  have  been  blotted  out.  The  old 
world  has  burst  its  bounds  and  discovered  a new 
one.  Religions  have  altered  their  course.  Every- 
where there  has  beenohange,  and  yet  the  name 
of  Michelangelo  retains  its  oharm,  as  when  the 
impatient  Romans  of  his  day  rushed  to  the 
Sistine  Chapel  to  admire  his  last  new  work.  It 
is  the  almost  divine  prei’ogative  of  art  to  know 
no  ohange,  and  to  preserve  its  principles  univer- 
sal, immutable. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  Michelangelo  was 
a good  citizen,  as  well  as  a noble  artist ; a 
Florentine  first,  and  a sculptor  afterwards.  In 
his  days,  none  could  have  dreamt  of  the  United 
Italy,  which  has  but  lately  arisen  under  our  eyes, 
where  politicians  have  Been  for  ages  only  a 
“ geographical  expression;”  bnt  we  shall  find  him 
devoted  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  his 
darling  Florence, — Florence  the  beautiful,  and 
the  proud. 

Let  ns  glance  for  a moment  at  the  state  of 
society  into  which  Michelangelo  was  bDrn.  From 
the  thirteenth  century,  rival  parties  in  Florence 
had  been  fighting  for  the  mastery.  Guolphsand 
Ghibelines  divided  themselves  into,  opposing 
camps,  and  Bhared  the  vicissitudes  of  victory 
and  defeat. 

These  titles  became  in  time  mere  party  nick- 
names, and  lost  their  original  meaning.  They 
arose  in  Germany,  and  are  said  by  some  to  have 
been  first  known  in  the  twelfth  century  at  the 
battle  of  Winsberg,  in  Suabia,  between  two 
rivals  for  the  Imperial  throne,  Conrad,  Duke  o 
Franconia,  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony,  of  the 
house  of  WOlf.  A corruption  of  the  latter  name 
became  the  rallying  ory  of  the  partisans  of 
Henry,  while  the  soldiers  of  Conra  1 took  their 
opposing  title  from  Weiblingen,  a town  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  patrimonial  seat  of  their 
leader. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  about  the  year  1240, 
on  the  excommunication  of  Frederic  IT.  by  the 
Pope,  that  the  names  of  Guelpha  and  Ghibelines 
were  generally  adopted  in  Italy,  the  Guelphs 
supporting  the  Pope,  and  opposing  the  Imperial 
authority,  which  was  upheld,  more  or  less,  by 
the  Ghibelines.  In  later  times  the  Ghibelines 
were  regarded  as  the  supporters  of  the  aristo- 
cratic principle,  while  the  Gnelphs  professed  an 
admiration  for  a more  popular  form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Such  were  the  parties  Michelangelo  found  con- 
tending for  supremacy  in  his  native  country. 
Let  ns  now  inquire  for  a moment  what  was  the 
state  of  society,  and  morals. 

It  was  a time  of  general  corruption  in  high 
places,  of  treachery,  poisonings,  and  violence. 
Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  letters  on  Rome,  writes  : — 
“ Such  is  the  modern  Babylon,  whatever  of  per- 
fidy or  fraud,  whatever  of  cruelty  and  pride, 
whatever  of  impurity  and  unbridled  licentious- 
ness, yon  may  have  heard  or  read  of,  whatever 
of  impiety  and  of  the  vilest  manners  the  world 
has  elsewhere  witnessed,  you  will  behold  all 
such  evils  accumulated  in  fullest  measure  here.” 
“ Here  in  Babylon  all  that  is  good  expires.  In 
this  kingdom  of  avarice,  nothing  is  deemed  a 
loss,  excepting  the  loss  of  money.”  What  is 
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told  ns  of  hell,  is  treated  as  fabulons  : the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  the  end  of  the  world,  the 
coming  of  Christ  to  judgment,  are  esteemed 
fables.  Here  truth  is  deemed  folly,  abstinence 
rusticity,  chastity  a sigtial  reproach,  licence  in 
sin,  magnanimity  and  praiseworthy  freedom.” 

This  language  can,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be 
hardly  called  exaggerated,  and  it  reveals  a state 
of  things  at  the  Papal  Court  which  doubtless 
contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  that  cry  for 
reform  which  echoed  over  Europe  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
[raised  previously  by  Wycliffe  in  England,]  was 
then  taken  up  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Ger- 
many, with  such  important  results  to  the  world 
at  large. 

The  sovereign  Pontiffs,  at  this  time,  seem  to 
have  merged  the  priest  in  the  kiDg,  and  to  have 
hesitated  at  no  means  to  compass  their  plans  of 
State.  Sixtus  IV.,  and  his  successors,  Inno- 
oent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.,  under  whom, 
the  childhood  and  early  manhood  of  Michel- 
angelo were  passed,  Btand  ont  in  a bad  pre- 
eminence, even  amongst  their  not  too  scrupulous 
contemporaries.  Conspiracies,  assassinations, 
and  vicious  indulgences  mark  their  reigns,  and 
it  is  well  known  how  the  last  of  them,  Alex- 
ander VI.,  with  his  natural  son,  Cresar  Borgia, 
made  his  name  a by-word  of  infamy,  and  finally 
perished  by  poison  treacheronsly  prepared  by 
him  for  another. 

From  this  brief  accountof  thesocial corruptions 
of  his  day,  it  may  well  bo  imagined  how  fraught 
with  peril  must  have  been  such  a Btate  of 
things  to  the  character  of  yonng  men  entering 
lifelike  Michelangelo.  Himself  of  noble  descent 
(for  the  Buonarotti,  or  as  they  called  themselves, 
the  Buonarotti. Simoni,  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  Florentine  families),  lie  would 
naturally  have  plunged  into  the  dissipations 
around  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  proud 
uprightness  of  his  character,  which  was  fostered 
by  the  influence  of  a great  reformer,  and  most 
remarkable  man. 

This  man  was  Savonarola,  a patrician  by  birth, 
a priest  by  profession,  aud  a reformer  by  con- 
viction. An  ardent  enthusiast,  he  preached  with 
the  zeal  of  an  anoient  prophet,  pointing  to  Rome 
as  the  mystic  Babylon  and  mother  of  abomina- 
tions. Austere  and  incorruptible,  he  denounced 
the  impurities  of  the  cloister,  the  corruptions  of 
the  church,  the  tyrannioal cruelties  of  the  State. 
His  speech,  at  first  marred  by  an  infirmity,  like 
that  of  the  Greek  orator  of  old,  at  length  elec- 
trified snch  congregations  as  had  never  been 
seen  before. 

Led  by  the  occnrrenoes  around  him  to  take  a 
lead  in  politics,  the  aim  of  Savonarola  seems  to 
have  been  to  establish  in  Florence  a theocraoy, 
in  which  religion  and  law  should  bo  one  and 
the  same,  very  muoh  as  was  contemplated  by 
our  own  Puritans.  His  burning  zeal  made  him 
many  enemies,  and  betrayed  him  occasionally 
into  extravagance.  An  instance  of  the  latter 
was  the  destruction  of  works  of  art ; which 
he  induced  his  followers  to  devote  to  the  flames, 
in  the  pnblio  place  opposite  to  the  palace 
of  the  seiguory  in  Florence,  so  well  known, 
doubtless,  to  many  of  yon.  From  the  corruption 
of  the  times,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some 
of  the  pictures  and  books  and  other  works  thus 
condemned  by  wholesale  may  have  deserved 
their  fate  ; but  when  we  read  that  Frit  Barto- 
lomeo was  so  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  that 
he  brought  his  life-aoademy  studies  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  pyre,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  story  of  Savonarola’s  noble  life  should  be 
disfigured  by  this  outbreak  of  monkish  bigotry  in 
opposition  to  taste  and  genius. 

I must  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  intensely 
interesting  life  of  Savonarola,  which  was  spent 
in  the  denunciation  of  tho  vices  of  the  town,  and 
of  the  iniquities  of  the  Papal  court.  His  end 
soon  came.  Exoommnnicated  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  in  1497  ; deserted  by  friends;  and  in- 
sulted by  a fiokle  popnlace ; he  was  strangled 
and  burnt,  in  1498,  in  the  Piazza  dei  Signori, 
now  the  well-known  Piazza  Gran.  Duca,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Suoh  was  the  untimely  end  of  this  great  re- 
former; but  his  work  did  not  perish  with  him, 
nor  the  powerful  influence  which  he  exercised  on 
some  of  the  best  artists  of  his  day.  Notwith- 
standing the  indiscriminate  character  of  the 
artistic  burnt  sacrifice  already  referred  to,  Savo- 
narola  was  not  destitute  of  appreciation  of 
artistio  beauty.  He  had  devoted  followers  among 
artists  and  their  families,  and  among  his  earliest 
adheronte  was  Frit  Bartolomeo,  whom  we  have 
already  seen  devoting  his  works  to  the  flames  at 
1 the  bidding  of  his  friend.  This  great  artist  was 


so  deeply  affected  by  the  tragical  fate'of  Savo" 
narola,  that  be  renounced  his  art,  and  buried 
himself  in  a cloister,  whence  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  admirers  were  needed  to  induce  him  to 
emerge,  and  resume  his  art'Stic  peneil. 

I must  do  no  more  than  mention  Lorenzo  de 
Credi,  with  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  Andrea  Lis 
nephew,  as  among  tho  disciplus  of  Savonarola : 
also  the  arohitect,  Cronaoa,  who  crowned  the 
Strozzi  Palace  with  its  massive  cornice. 

The  yonng  artist  was  about  twenty- four  years 
old  when  Savonarola  was  put  to  death,  and  we 
may  believe  that  his  character  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  teaching  of  the  great  preacher. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Miobelangelo  ever 
regarded  his  memory  witli  affectionate  venera- 
tion, and  that  in  his  declining  years  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  writings  of  Savonarola,  wer& 
his  favourite  Btudy. 

It  was  into  this  stormy  condition  of  affairs 
that  Michelangelo  was  born,  and  in  which  he 
lived.  Let  us  now  trace  some  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  life. 

The  day  of  his  birth  was  the  6th  of  March, 
1475,  and  the  place,  the  Castle  of  Chiusi  and 
Caprese,  of  which  liis  father  was  governor  for 
the  year.  His  father,  Ludovico  di  Lionardo 
Buonarotti-Simoni,  was  sprung  from  an  ancient 
family,  being  descended  from  the  Counts  of 
Carrossa.  The  mother  of  the  future  artist  was 
Francesca  Rucellai. 

On  the  return  of  his  parents  to  Florence,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  elder  Buonarotti’s  year  of 
office,  the  infant  Michelangelo  was  put  out  to 
nurse  with  the  wife  of  a stonemason,  living  a 
few  miles  from  Florence.  In  after  days,  when 
spectators  used  to  marvel  at  the  energy  of  tho 
yoirng  sculptor,  who  made  the  flakes  of  marble 
fall  under  his  chisel  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
Michelangelo  used  jestingly  to  refer  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  infancy,  and  would  deolare 
that  he  imbibed  a love  for  the  chisel  and  mallet 
with  his  fostermother’s  milk. 

It  is  clear  that  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  future 
artist  were  early  developed,  and  that  somewhat 
against  the  wish  of  his  parents,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  regard  with  dissatisfaction  the  devotion 
of  one  of  their  sons  to  a profession,  which  they 
seem  to  have  regarded  as  derogatory  to  patrician 
lineage.  Family  pride  and  even  personal  harsh- 
ness was,  however,  of  no  avail.  The  lad  of 
fourteen  gave  even  then  a foretaste  of  the 
strong  will  of  later  days,  aud,  happily  for  art* 
Michelangelo  remained  steadfast,  and  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1488,  was  articled  to  Ghirlandajo,  at 
that  time  an  artist  of  note,  and  having  many 
pupils  and  a large  practice. 

This  was  the  real  commencement  of  Michel- 
angelo’s artist  life,  and  liis  genius  was  not  long 
in  showing  itself  unmistakably.  He  was  en- 
couraged in  his  ardour  by  a friend  and  fellow- 
pnpil,  Granacci,  a youth  about  five  years  older 
than  himself,  and  to  whom  he  turned  for  en- 
couragement and  advice. 

According  to  Vasari,  the  two  friends  were  work- 
ing ono  day  at  the  Academy  of  S.  Marco,  at 
Florence,  when  the  attention  of  the  reigning  Duke 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici  wasattraoted  to  the  head  of  a 
fawn  which  Michelangelo  was  imitating  from  an 
antique  model.  Looking  kindly  on  the  yonng 
artist,  the  Duke  said, — “ How  is  it  you  have 
given  your  fawn  a complete  set  of  teeth? 
Don’t  you  know  that  snoh  old  fellows  are  sure 
to  have  lost  some  of  them  ? ” Next  time 
Lorenzo  saw  the  bust  some  of  the  teeth  had  been 
removed,  and  their  sockets  cleverly  displayed. 
The  Duke  being  pleased  with  this  conrtier-like 
appreciation  of  his  criticism,  inquired  tho  name 
aud  age  of  the  sculptor,  and  ended  by  taking 
the  youth  under  his  especial  patronage.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  pnblio  life  of  Michel- 
angelo, who  from  that  time  became  habituated 
to  the  intercourse  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time. 

But  Michelangelo  was  well  aware  that  the 
smiles  of  the  great  would  be  of  little  avail,  if  ho 
did  not  master  the  principles  and  details  of  his 
art,  and  we  find  him,  at  this  time,  not  only  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  modelling,  but  also  deep  in 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  the  uninviting  mys- 
teries of  tho  dissectiDg-room.  He  thus  gained 
that  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  human  frame 
which  hereafter  distinguished  his  workB. 

He  soon  made  great  advanoes  in  his  studies, 
aud  seems  to  have  incurred  some  ill-will  from 
the  envy  of  his  fellow  students,  for  one  of  them, 
Torrigiano,  having  insulted  him,  an  encounter 
followed,  when  an  unlucky  blow  from  his  anta- 
gonist broke  the  bridge  of  Michelangelo’s  nose, 
and  disfigured  him  for  life.  We  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  favour  in  which  he  was  held  at  this 
• time,  from  the  anger  of  Lorenzo  with  Torrigiano* 
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who  was  at  onee  banished,  while  Michelangelo 
grew  daily  in  favour,  and  took  up  his  abode  with 
his  patron. 

Lorenzo  de’  Medici  was  at  this  time  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power.  He  had  just  success- 
fully escaped  from  a plot  against  him,  known  as 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  which  cost  his 
brother,  Giuliuno,  his  life.  This  conspiracy  had 
been  fomented  by  the  reigning  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
and  it  is  suggestive  of  the  state  of  society  at  the 
time,  that  t he  place  selected  for  the  murder  of 
the  two  brothers  was  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
dei  Fiore,  and  the  time  the  celebration  of 
mass  by  Cardinal  Riario,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  a relative  of  the  Pope. 

The  signal  was  to  be  the  bell  which  signifies 
I to  the  silent  congregation  that  the  most  solemn 
mystery  of  religion  is  being  oelebrated.  In  the 
l tumult  that  arose,  Lorenzo  was  struck  in  the 
neck  by  a dagger,  and  though  he  escaped  with 
1 life,  his  brother  was  less  fortunate.  Neverthe- 
less the  conspiracy  failed  in  its  object,  the  Pazzi 
family  were  all  but  annihilated,  and  Lorenzo’s 
power  was  more  firmly  established  than  before. 
He  was  then  the  better  able  to  turn  to  the  arts 
of  peace,  for  relaxation  from  graver  duties,  and 
his  court  beoame  a home  for  literature,  philo- 
: sophy,  poetry,  and  art.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
we  may  be  sure  that  Michelangelo  breathed 
l freely,  and  found  ample  scope  for  his  genius. 

But  this  unclouded  prosperity  was  not  long  to 
I continue,  for  in  1492  Lorenzo  died.  Michel- 
angelo was  at  this  time  scarcely  eighteen 
I years  of  age,  and  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  his 
powerful  friend  and  protector,  whose  nobler 
I qualities  had  not  descended  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Piero  de’  Medici. 

Piero  soon  gave  himself  up  to  sports  and 
pleasure,  and,  among  his  transactions  with 
i Michelangelo,  we  are  told  that  he  commissioned 
the  latter  to  form  a statue  of  snow  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace.  It  was  a time  of  dissipation, 
folly,  and  superstition,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
[Medici  family  was  not  far  off. 

Michelangelo  was  too  keen  an  observer  not  to 
be  troubled  by  signs  of  coming  distress,  which 
l escaped  the  notice  of  his  careless  master.  The 
i prophetic  denunciations  of  Savonarola  were 
fringing  in  his  ears.  The  woeB  announced  by  the 
ilattcr  seemed  about  to  burst  on  the  devoted 
city,  and  likely  to  involve  him  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Medioi.  After  some  hesitation,  he  determined 
to  fly,  and  left  Florence  for  Venice,  just  before 
I the  advauee  of  an  invading  French  ,army 
forced  Piero,  who  went  out  to  meet  it,  to  surrender 
ihimself  a prisoner.  All  offers  and  negotiations 
proving  abortive,  Piero  was  allowed  by  his  con. 
fcquerors  to  return  to  Florence,  but  was  soon 
jtexpelled  as  a traitor  by  the  infuriated  populace. 

I Michelangelo  did  not  long  remain  in  Venice. 
He  had  at  this  time  but  few  resources,  and  his 
Iislender  funds  were  soon  exhausted.  He  there- 
i'fore  returned  to  Bologna,  from  which  he  could 
ttmore  readily  observe,  and  take  advantage  of  any 
[ improvement  of  affairs  at  Florence.  It  is  Baid 
Ithat  on  his  entry  into  Bologna,  he  got  into  trouble. 
Every  foreigner  entering  the  gates  had  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  an  officer,  who  marked  his  thumb 
;i  with  a seal  of  red  wax.  Michelangelo,  neglecting 
l this  custom,  entered  the  city  with  no  seal  on  his 
i, thumb,  and  was  consequently  arrested,  fined, 
land  imprisoned. 

f1  From  this  Btate  he  was  released  by  Signor 
lAldovrandi,  a leading  Bolognese  citizen,  who 
ilultimately  persuaded  him  to  abandon  any  inten- 
i.tion  of  proceeding  further,  and  to  remain  with 
ihim,  as  an  inmate  of  his  house.  Soarcely  had 
Michelangelo  agreed  to  this  proposal,  when  his 
late  master,  Piero,  arrived,  with  his  family,  to 
seek  shelter  in  Bologna,  after  their  expulsion 
jfrom  Florence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Miohelangelo  designed 
the  well-known  kneeling  angel  holding  a cande- 
labrum, which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  church  of 
San  Petronio,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  shrine  of 
jSt.  Domenicino.  This  work  caused  much  ill- 
feeling,  as  the  Bolognese  were  very  jealous  of 
strangers,  and  Michelangelo  soon  determined  to 
return  to  his  native  city.  Here  all  was  changed ; 
the  very  name  of  the  Medici  proscribed,  their 
art  treasures  dispersed,  and  the  artist  society 
which  gathered  around  them  shattered  and  de- 
jected. The  influence  of  Savonarola  was  supreme, 
and  a more  than  Puritan  austerity  had  succeeded 
Ito  the  gay  and  careless  days  of  the  Medicean  rule, 
l Michelangelo,  however,  still  found  friends,  and 
settled  down  to  his  artistic  life.  A cousin  of 
Piero,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  had  remained  in  Flo- 
rence under  an  assumed  name,  and  for  him 
several  commissions  were  executed  by  the  young 
sculptor.  One  of  these  works,  a Cupid,  for  which 


Michelangelo  received  30  ducats,  was  sent  to 
Rome,  and  there  sold  as  an  antique  for  200 
ducats. 

The  purchaser  in  Rome  was  Cardinal  San 
Giorgio  ; the  same  Raffaelle  Riario  who  said  mass 
in  Florence  as  a signal  for  the  attempted  murder 
of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  and  his  brother.  The 
cardinal  having  a suspicion  of  the  trick  which 
had  been  played  upon  him,  sent  to  Florence  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the ! 
sculpture.  The  result  was  an  invitation  to 
Michelangelo  to  come  to  Rome,  which  the  latter 
accepted.  He  set  out  at  once,  and  arrived  in 
the  Eternal  City  on  the  25th  of  June,  1496. 

Michelangelo’s  first  visit  to  Rome  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  his  life.  He  was  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  full  of  youthful  hope  and 
strength,  and  thirsting  for  distinction.  His  de- 
light at  what  he  saw  at  Rome  is  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  his  patron  Lorenzo,  at  Florence.  He 
found,  he  says,  so  many  beautiful  things,  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  time  to  deliver  his 
letters  of  introduction,  excepting  the  letter  for 
the  cardinal.  He  had  tried  to  recover  his  Cupid 
from  the  dealer,  who  had  abused  his  confidence, 
but  in  vain,  and  he  had  purchased  marble,  and 
was  about  to  work  on  it  at  once. 

Few  of  us  are,  I think,  unconscious  of  a spell 
which  the  very  name  of  Rome  exercises  upon  us, 
a spell  deepened  into  enthusiasm  by  presence  iu 
the  midst  of  it.  We  can  the  better  sympathise 
with  the  ardent  young  artist,  so  excited  by  the 
works  of  art  around  him  that  all  his  business 
cares  are  forgotten. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  try  to 
realise  what  he  Baw  ; for  it  was  not  our  Romo 
which  Michelangelo  entered.  The  rock  of  the 
Capitol  was  bare,  and  he  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  group  of  palaces  which  he  afterwards  placed 
there,  and  which  are  to  us  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  city.  The  narrow  streets,  thronged 
by  day,  were  closed  at  night  by  chains.  From  the 
Capitol  there  was  no  sign  of  modern  St.  Peter’s, 
nor  did  there  exist  any  of  the  countless  domes, 
which  to  the  modern  visitor,  seem  to  be  associated 
with  the  very  name  of  Rome. 

The  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s  was  still  stand- 
ing, and  squalid  houses  covered  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  great  square,  with  its  encir- 
cling colonnades,  and  rushing  fountains. 

The  Vatican,  a small  and  poor  commencement 
of  the  present  huge  structure,  was  dwarfed  by 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  than  as  now  the  citadel 
of  Rome.  From  his  chamber  at  the  Vatican, 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  oould  pass  by  a covered 
passage  to  his  castle, — a facility  not  to  be 
despised  when  cardinals,  with  their  attendants, 
might  be  seen  galloping  about  in  complete 
armour,  and  corpses  were  daily  to  be  found  in 
the  streets,  victims  of  the  dagger  or  the  poisoned 
bowl. 

Such  was  the  Rome  of  Michelangelo,  as 
regarded  its  every-day  aspect.  Its  old-world 
life,  however,  must  have  been  explored  by  him 
with  absorbing  interest.  The  marvels  of  old 
Rome  were  spread  out  before  him,  as  before 
ourselves,  and  we  can  picture  the  intense  delight 
with  which  each  newly-excavated  statue  from 
temple,  bath,  or  villa,  would  be  welcomed.  Each 
day  would  bring  to  light  fresh  wonders  of  art, 
and  seem  to  link  together  the  Past  and  the 
Present. 

Michelangelo  remained  at  this  time  only  about 
two  years  in  Rome,  but  before  he  left  it  he  had 
established  a commanding  reputation,  although 
his  connexion  with  the  Cardinal  de  San  Giorgio 
was  soon  terminated, — not  to  the  loss,  probably, 
of  his  fame,  or  safety. 

Some  doubt  hangs  over  the  works  which 
Michelangelo  is  supposed  to  have  executed  at 
this  time,  but  his  statues  of  Cupid  and  Bacchus 
are  well  known. 

The  great  work,  however,  which  stamped  him 
as  the  first  of  living  sculptors  is  the  celebrated 
Pieta,  now  in  St.  Peter’s.  Other  works  of 
Michelangelo  may  better  reveal  his  power  than 
this  masterpiece,  but  nothing  oan  test  his  skill 
for  delineating  the  softer  emotions.  The  attitude 
of  the  youthful  mother  bending  over  her  son, 
inconsolable,  but  yet  sublime,  as  his  yielding 
form  rests  in  her  arms.  A fao-simile  of  the 
latter  is  before  you,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
details  and  the  [grace  of  the  composition  com- 
bine to  mark  the  whole  work  as  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  plastic  art.  As  such  it  was  regarded 
at  the  time,  and  Michelangelo’s  position  was  at 
once  established.  His  fame  soon  spread  from 
Rome  to  the  city  which  olaimed  him  for  its  own. 
and  about  the  year  1500,  soon  after  the  death 
of  Savonarola,  he  was  induced  to  return  to 
1 Florence. 


Resuming  his  labours  with  characteristic 
vigour,  he  set  to  work  on  a Madonna,  and  some 
other  works  of  sculpture,  including  fifteen  marble 
statues  for  Siena,  but  the  work  which  chiefly 
marks  this  period  of  his  career  is  the  famous 
“ David.” 

A great  block  of  marble,  ljj>  ft.  high,  was  lying 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  cathedral  workshops. 
Originally  intended  for  the  colossal  staftue  of  a 
saint  for  the  decoration  of  the  exterior  of  the 
church,  it  had  been  only  partially  worked.  From 
some  cause  the  sculptor,  Simoni  di  Fiesole,  had 
withdrawn  from  the  work,  and  the  idea  had  in 
consequence  been  abandoned.  Michelangelo  was 
then  appealed  to,  and  he  undertook  to  produce 
a colossal  statue  of  David  from  the  block  as  it 
stood,  and  without  any  addition  being  made 
to  it. 

Two  years  wore  allowed  for  the  task,  and  he  at 
once  began  on  the  marble.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  so  eager  to  commence,  that  his  only  work 
of  preparation  was  a little  wax  model,  and  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  statue  with  such  absorb- 
ing application  that  li6  trusted  no  hands  but  his 
own,  and  from  the  first  touch,  in  1501,  to  the 
last,  in  1504  (for  he  was  a little  beyond  the 
stipulated  time),  he  did  the  whole  of  the  work 
himself. 

A difference  of  opinion  ensued  as  to  its  ulti- 
mate position.  Some  thought  it  should  be  placed 
in  the  Loggia,  others  in  a church,  or  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
the  opinion  of  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo,  then  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  an  architect.  Ho  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Loggia,  because,  he 
said,  the  marble  was  tender,  and  would  be 
injured  by  exposure,  as  has  indeed  been  the  case. 
In  this  advice  he  was  supported  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinoi,  but  as  Michelangelo  did  not  approve  the 
suggestion,  his  views  naturally  prevailed,  and 
the  “ David”  was  plaoed  in  the  square,  near*) 
the  gate  of  the  palace. 

Four  days  were  taken  in  moving  the  oolossus 
from  the  soulptor’s  studio,  and  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1504,  it  was  finally  placed  in  position. 
During  its  progress,  such  was  the  jealousy  with 
with  which  Michelangelo  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  rivals,  that  stones,  we  are  told,  were 
thrown  at  it,  and  a guard  had  to  be  appointed 
to  defend  the  statue  from  the  attacks  nightly 
made  upon  it. 

Florence  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  the 
arts,  for  Michelangelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinoi, 
Raffaelle,  with  other  artists  of  lesser  eminence, 
were  all  contending  there  in  honourable  rivalry. 
Michelangelo  had  always  deemed  himself  a sculp- 
tor before  anything  else,  but  he  was  now  induced 
to  enter  the  lists,  as  a painter,  with  Leonardo. 

The  Florentine  Government  wishing  to  deco- 
rate with  paintings  the  two  great  side  walls  of 
the  council  chamber  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
entrusted  the  commission  for  one  wall  to 
Leonardo,  and  that  for  the  other  wall  to 
Michelangelo.  Unfortunately  for  art,  neither 
task  was  fully  exeouted.  Michelangelo  did  not 
proceed  beyond  the  preparation  of  his  cartoon  ; 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  though  he  commenced 
his  painting  on  the  wall  of  the  council-hall,  never 
finished  it,  and  the  part  which  was  executed 
faded  away  in  consequence  of  some  defects  in 
the  colours,  or  the  ground,  such  as  those  which 
have  so  fatally  dealt  with  his  “ Last  Supper  ” at 
Milan. 

The  subject  of  Michelangelo’s  cartoon  was 
suggested  by  the  war  which  had  been  raging, 
more  or  less,  for  centuries,  between  the 
Florentines  and  Pisans.  The  cartoon  shows  a 
group  of  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Arno, 
where  they  are  surprised  by  a sudden  attaek.  It 
has  always  been  considered  a most  masterly 
study  of  the  nude,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini 
declared  that  “ though  the  divine  Michelangelo 
afterwards  painted  the  great  chapel  of  Pope 
Julius,  he  never  again  fully  realised  the  force  of 
these,  his  earlier  studies.” 

The  fate  of  this  great  work  is  melancholy,  for 
it  seems  to  have  been  purposely  destroyed,  from 
unworthy  motives  of  envy,  in  1512.  Vasari 
attributes  this  work  of  Vandalism  to  Bandinelli,  a 
rival,  and  disciple  of  Leonardo  da  Vinoi,  but 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
cartoon  was  out  into  fragments,  and  mutilated. 
Some  scattered  portions  found  their  way  to 
different  places,  and  were  afterwards  engraved 
by  Marc  Antonio  and  Andrea  Veneziano. 

There  is  a copy  of  the  first  of  these  en- 
gravings in  the  “ Illustrations  of  the  Genius  of 
Michelangelo  Buonarotti,”  by  the  late  Commenda- 
tore  Canina.Professor  Cockerell, and  Mr.  Harford; 
and  I think  you  will  find  it  well  deserving  ot 
( attentive  study.  In  it,  three  soldiers  are  repre- 
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presented  just  emerged  from  the  water.  One  is 
climbing  the  bank,  another  leaning  over  it  to 
offer  a hand  to  a comrade  in  the  water  ; the  third 
is  pointing  to  the  enemy,  who  is  seen  in  the 
background,  masking  his  advance  through  a 
group  of  trees.  These  figures  in  the  original 
were  the  eiea  of  life,  and  were  drawn  in  black 
chalk,  with  white  lights  and  brown  shadows. 

It  is  oertain  that  the  oartoon  was  regarded  by 
bis  contemporaries  as  a new  triumph  of  its 
antlior,  and  Yasari  attributes  to  its  influence 
the  first  inspiration  of  the  grand  style  of  art  to 
Eaffaelle.  Sir  Charles  Eastlako  so  far  agrees  in 
this  view,  as  to  point  out  that  from  the  time 
when  Eaffaelle  studied  the  cartoon  of  Pisa  (ns  it 
was  called),  a oloser  study  of  anatomy  and  form 
is  to  be  seen  in  his  works. 

Michelangelo  had  now  shown  his  power  as  a 
painter,  as  well  as  sculptor,  while  literary 
studies  did  not  cease  to  engage  his  attention. 
The  best  proso  writers  of  his  country,  and  the 
works  of  the  Tuscan  poets,  were  the  delight  of 
his  hours  of  relaxation  from  liis  heavy  artistic 
labours. 

Such  wero  the  daily  habits  of  Michelangelo  in 
Florenoe  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  strength  ; when 
he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  Pope. 
Julius  II.  now  wore  the  tiara,  and  was  resolved  to 
distinguish  and  exalt  his  rule  by  all  possible 
means. 

We  have  before  met  with  the  architect  San 
Gallo  in  oonnoil  at  Florence.  He  was  now  in 
Rome,  and  being  imbued  with  admiration  far 
the  genius  of  Michelangelo,  he  brought  the  name 
of  the  latter  before  the  Pope,  who  at  once  called 
him  to  his  presence. 

The  Pope,  determined  above  all  things  to  give 
lustre  to  his  rule,  was  also  a real  lover  of  art, 
and  wished  to  assemble  round  him  artists  and 
men  of  letters.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
modem  St.  Peter’s,  the  paintings  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  with 
his  name  will  ever  be  connected  those  of 
Biamante,  Eaffaelle,  and  Michelangelo.  To  the 
latter  lie  at  once  accorded  bis  especial  favour, 
and  entrusted  him  with  a design  for  a mausoleum, 
to  be  erected  in  his  honour  in  the  old  basilica  of 
St.  Peter’s. 

I shall  take  another  opportunity  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  work,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  embittered  the  reBt  of  Michelangelo’s  life. 
At  present  all  was  sunshine,  and  the  Pope  used 
to  visit  the  great  sculptor  in  his  studio,  without 
ceremony,  and,  as  Michelangelo  himself  said,  with 
the  cordiality  of  a brother.  After  a time,  how- 
ever, a coldness  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  Michel- 
angelo was  not  the  man  to  tolerate  a slight  from 
any  oxe,  however  exalted  his  station. 

An  instance  of  his  manner  of  dealing  with 
such  cases  had  previously  occurred  iu  Floreuce, 
in  respect  to  the  picture  of  the  Holy  Family, 
which,  Michelangelo  had  painted  for  Agnolo 
Doni  for  70  ducats.  When  Doni  received  the 
picture,  he  said  the  price  was  too  much,  and  for- 
warded only  40  ducats.  The  artist,  on  this,  sent  a 
mcssonger  to  say  that  the  picture  must  be  at 
qucq  returned  by  the  bearer,  or  an  increased 
price  of  100  ducats  paid  for  it.  Doni  then  offered 
the  original  price  of  70  ducats,  but  was  aston- 
ished to  be  told  that  in  consequence  of  this 
insult  he  could  now  only  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
picture  it'  he  instantly  paid  140  ducats,  which  he 
was  forced  unwillingly  to  do.  We  may  suppose 
that  ho  did  not  again  attempt  to  bargain  with  an 
artist  so  resolved  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  his 
profession,  and  we  may  further  conclude  that 
such  a man  as  Michelangelo  then  was,  brought 
to  liia  transactions  with  Pope  Julius  a spirit  as 
proud  and  lofr.yas  his  own. 

An  outbreak  soon  occurred,  and  Michelangelo 
took  grave  offence  at  a refusal  of  audience.  It 
has-been  asaerted  that  Bramante  was  jealous  of 
another’s  influence  with  the  Pope,  and  that  he 
had  sought  to  cool  the  ardour  of  hie  master  on 
the  subject  of  the  mausoleum,  by  suggesting 
that  it  wa8  an  evil  omen  for  a man  to  build  his 
qveu  tomb. 

The  Pope,  always  impetuous,,  may  have  also 
been  irritated  by  what  appeared  to  him  the  slow 
progress  of  the,  work.  However  this  may  be, 
Michelangelo  saw  in  the  refusal  of  audience  a 
studied  insult.  He  exclaimed  to  the  officer  who 
repulsed  him,  “ You  may  tell  the  Pope  that 
should  he  wish  to  see  me  again,  he  will  have  to 
seek  me  elsewhere.” 

Waiting  for  no  reply,  he  rushed  from  the 
Vatican*  took  horse,  and  by  two  o’clock  on  the 
following  morning  was  at  Poggibonsi,  ou  Floren- 
tine territory,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Papal 
rule.  He  had  written  to  the  Pope  before  leaving 
Rome,  and  Julius:  had  at  cuce  sent  messengers 


to  stop  his  departure,  and  to  bring  him  to  his 
presence,  even  by  force  if  necessary. 

Michelangelo’s  movements  were,  however, 
marked  by  his  characteristic  energy,  and  when 
his  pursuers  came  up  with  him  lie  was  on 
Florentine  ground.  He  flatly  declined  to  turn 
back,  and  went  on  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
received  with  open  arms.  Julius,  not  acous- 
tomed  to  bo  foiled,  at  once  sent  a brief 
to  the  Florentine  Government  demanding  that 
they  should  send  the  fugitive  artist  back  to 
Rome. 

As  this  was  not  complied  with,  other  briefs 
followed,  and  it  beoame  evident  to  the  Florentine 
rulers  that  Michelangelo  could  only  remain  at 
Florence,  at  the  cost  of  war  with  the  Pope.  This 
was  a serious  state  of  things  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared,  and  Pietro  Soderini,  who  was 
the  ruling  spirit  at  Florence,  hit  on  the  expe- 
dient of  sending  back  Michelangelo  to  the  Pope 
as  the  ambassador  of  the  Florentine  Republic, 
and  thus  protected  from  his  wrath. 

Michelangelo  was  at  last  induced  to  consent  to 
this  arrangement.  He  had  hitherto  shown  a 
resolution  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  Pope,  and 
had  declared  that  if  his  countrymen  forced  him 
to  leave  Florence,  he  would  transfer  his  services 
to  the  Sultan,  and  would  fix  himself  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  new  proposal,  however,  seemed  to 
promise  an  escape  from  all  difficulties,  and  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1506,  his  letter  of  recom- 
mendation was  made  out,  and  our  artist  found 
himself  invested  with  ambassadorial  dignity. 

Julius  was  about  this  time  at  Bologna,  which 
had  just  been  taken  by  the  Papal  troops.  Here 
he  was  found  by  the  new  ambassador,  who  was 
soon  taken  again  into  favour.  The  Pope,  proud 
of  success,  requested  Michelangelo  to  execute  a 
statue  to  commemorate  his  victory.  This  was 
to  be  a bronze  statue  of  the  Pope,  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Petrouio.  Michelangelo  at  once  under- 
took the  task,  for  his  supposed  diplomatic  duties 
were  evidently  nominal,  and  had  already  served 
their  purpose. 

The  character  of  the  Pope  peeps  out  in  the 
history  of  this  statue.  The  sculptor’s  design 
gavo  the  right  hand  ra:Bed,  in  the  attitude  of 
benediction,  aud  it  was  suggested  to  place  a 
book  in  the  left  hand.  The  Pope,  however, 
objected,  and  when  asked  what  he  wished  to 
have,  snid,  “ A sword.  I was  never  addicted  to 
letters.”  Nor  was  he  contented  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  right  hand,  until  assured  that  the 
attitude  would  do  as  well  for  one  of  menace  as 
for  blessing.  “ Holy  Father,”  said  the  artist,  “ it 
menaces  the  people,  in  oase  they  should  prove 
rebellious.”  The  statue  was  finished,  and  placed 
in  its  niche ; but,  unfortunately  for  art,  it  was 
destroyed  by  popular  fury  some  years  afterwards. 

Wo  now  find  Michelangelo,  after  a short  visit 
to  Florence,  returned  to  Rome,  and  fully  reconciled 
to  liis  imperious  patron.  But  his  absence  bad 
not  been  without  its  effect.  The  impatient  zeal 
of  Julius  had  found  other  objects  to  pursue,  and 
the  mausoleum  had  already  been  half-forgotten. 

Bi'amante  had  a commanding  influence  at 
court,  and  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter’s  was  in 
progress  under  his  auspices.  Great  works  wore 
also  being  carried  ou  at  th©  Vatican,  where 
Raffaelle  was  already  engaged.  Michelangelo 
thus  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  new  faces 
and  new  influences  ; aud  though  restored  to  the 
Pope’s  favour,  was  conscious  of  a change  in  his 
position. 

Julius  now  cared  little  for  the  mausoleum,  and. 
surprised  Michelangelo  by  inviting  him  to  paint 
in  freeoo  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  ; so  called  from  its  having  been  built  by 
Sixtus  1Y.  It  ba3  been  suggested  that  the  Pope 
was  instigated  to  offer  this  work  to  Michelangelo 
by  the  unworthy  advice  of  those  who,  foreseeing 
a failure,  hoped  thereby  to  sow  distrust  between 
the  artist  and  his  patron.  Ibis  more-reasonable, 
however,  to  oonclude  that,  a©  Julius  must  have 
heard  of  the  famous  oartoon  of  Pisa,  aud  of 
Michelangelo’s  readiness  be  execute  the  work  in 
fresco  at  Floreuce,  he  was  resolved  to  obtain 
from  the  artist  a masterpiece,  similar’  in  kind,, 
while  greater  in  degree. 

The  fiery  nature  of  the  Pope  brooked  no 
contradiction  ; aud  although:  Michelangelo 
declared  that  painting  was  not  his:  profession, 
and  set  about  the  work  with  unconcealed 
reluctance,  he  was  forced  to  submit.  Qoce 
resolved,  he  threw  his  whole  soul  into  the  sub- 
ject; for  whatever  this  great  artist  undertook, 
he  did  with  all  his  might.  When  his  cartoons 
were  completed,  he  sought  aid  from  Florence,  to 
assist  him  in  transferring,  his  designs  to  the 
building,  and  one  of  the  first  who  responded  to  his 
summons  was  Granacci,  the  friend  of  his  youth. 


Several  other  artists  of  the  day  wore  only  too 
proud  to  work  under  Michelangelo,  and  oamo 
from  Florenoe  for  the  purpose ; but  Michelangelo 
soon  found  all  assistance  useless.  Genius  is  in- 
communicable ; he  could  get  no  efficient  aid 
from  those  respectable  mediocrities,  and  felt 
compelled  to  efface  their  work,  and  dispense 
with  their  services.  His  mode  of  doing  so  waa 
characteristic.  We  have  seen  bow  stoutly  ho 
could  maintain  the  honour  of  his  profession,  how 
bold  and  haughty  he  could  be  before  princes. 
Towards  his  friends,  however,  bis  manner  was 
full  of  consideration,  and  be  could  not  muster 
courage  to  tell  his  coadjutors  to  leave  him.  In 
this  difficulty  he  suddenly  shut  up  the  chapel 
and  went  away.  His  friends  could  find  him 
nowhere,  and,  guessing  what  was  intended,  took 
the  hint,  and  quietly  returned  to  Florence. 

And  now  Michelangelo  was  again  at  work, 
untrammelled  and  absolute.  In  solitude  he 
toiled,  aud  when  at  last  the  gigantic  work  was 
finished,  he  was  fully  entitled  to  the  proud 
boast, — “ Alone  I did  it.” 

Difficulties  of  various  kinds  presented  them- 
selves, difficulties  with  the  scaffolding,  difficulties 
with  the  colours,  difficulties,  above  all,  with  the 
overbearing  temper  of  his  patron ; but  at  length 
one  half  of  the  ceiling  was  completed,  aud  as 
the  impatience  of  Julius  could  no  longer  be 
curbed,  the  scaffolding  was  removed,  and  before 
the  dust  of  its  removal  was  dissipated,  the  Pope 
entered  the  chapel. 

Then  came  tho  painter’s  triumph.  Envy  and 
detraction  were  silenced,  and  Michelangelo  was 
revealed  as  a painter  of  the  very  highest  rank, 
in  addition  to  his  allowed  position  as  the  first  of 
sculptors.  In  after-life,  Michelangelo  often  com- 
plained that  his  work  had  been  harried  by  the 
impatience  of  the  Pope,  who  on  one  occasion 
bad  threatened  to  thi-ow  the  artist  from  the 
scaffold,  if  it  were  not  at  once  removed. 

Julius,  however,  had  too  great  an  admiration 
for  Michelangelo  for  us  to  receive  this  anecdote- 
as  more  than  a piece  of  idle  gossip,  or  pleasantry, 
and  he  was  soon  urging  the  painter  to  resume 
his  work,  in  spite  of  intrigues  attributed  to 
Bramanto,  to  induce  him  to  entrust  to  Eaffaelle 
tho  execution  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  ceiling. 
This  suggestion,  however,  was  at  once  repelled, 
and  Michelangelo  proceeded  forthwith  to  com- 
plete bis  work  with  such  energy  that  the  whole 
is  said  to  have  been  finished  in  the  incredibly 
short  period  of  twenty  mouths. 

The  chapel  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on, 
All  Saints’  day  (November  1st),  1512,  by  a ser- 
vice at  which  the  Pope  himself  attended. 

Thus  was  completed  this  wonderful  achieve- 
ment, which  more  than  all  else  has  rendered 
glorious  the  name  of  Michelangelo  with  undying 
fame.  We  see  iu  it  the  genius  of  the  artist  iu 
its  highest  perfection.  Criticism  has  of  course 
much  to  say  about  it,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  freedom  of  treatment  of  the  nude  human 
form.  Having  regard  to  the  awful  character  of 
the  subjects,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is- 
given  to  mortals  adequately  to  delineate  such, 
dread  realities.  With  this  reservation,  how- 
over,  few  I think  can  stand  in  tho  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  view  the  paintings  of  Michelangelo  unmoved, 
and  without  feeling  that  those  awful  themes  q£ 
the  Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Redemption,  and  the? 
Judgment  of  Man,  are  there  delineated  with  a 
grandeur  of  design,  and  sublimity  of  conception, 
without  a parallel.  No  wonder  if  the  enthusiasm 
tie  admirers,  of  the  artist  have  bestowed  on  their, 
beloved  countryman,  the  title  of  “ il  Divino.” 

We  have  seen  that  Michelangelo  deemed  him- 
self a sculptor,  rather  than  a painter;  bub  by 
this  mighty  work  he  has  associated  his  name 
with  the  art  of  the  latter,  rather  than  with  the 
former,  and  it  is  perhaps  from  bis  work  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  that  his  fame  as  an  artist  will  be 
chiefly  estimated. 

If  he  bad  tuny  lingering  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Pope,  all  coolness  seems  to  have  been  now 
at  an  end.  We  may  suppose  that;  each  bad 
learned  to  respect  the  other.  The  character  of 
Julius,  headstrong  though  it  was,  did  not  want  a 
certain  imperial  grace  and  dignity,  aud  be  ap- 
preciated fully  tho  moral  courage  and  honesty  of' 
purpose  which  were  ever  displayed  by  Michel-, 
augelo.  Few  dared  to  speak  to  him  with  tha- 
freedom  habitual  with  the  latter,  and  towards  the 
closa  of  his  life,  he  relied  more  and.  more  on. 
Michelangelo  as  on  a faithful  friend. 

One  instance  of  successful  remonstrance  is 
recorded.  The  Pope  wished  Michelangelo,  after 
the  work  was  completed,  to  retouch  it  with 
gold  so  as  to  give  greater  distinction  to  the  saints 
delineated.  This  Michelangelo  was  unwilling  to- 
do.  ‘‘Holy  Father,”  said  he,  ‘‘the  sainted* 
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•characters  there  shown  were  poor  men,  they  wore 
no  gold.”  “ Without  gold,”  said  the  Pope,  ‘‘‘the 
work  will  look  poor.”  “ They  were  not  only  poor 
men,”  the  artist  rejoined,  but  “they  were  also 
saints  who  despised  riches.”  The  point  was  not 
further  pressed  by  Julius,  and  no  additions  were 
made. 

Relieved  from  the  pressure  which  the  Sistine 
■Chapel  had  put  upon  him,  Michelangelo  now 
turned  his  thoughts  again  to  the  mausoleum, 
which  was  to  be  proceeded  with  on  a reduced 
scale.  But  everything  was  soon  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  death  of  Julius,  in  February. 
1513.  J 

The  new  Pope  was  Leo  X.,  whose  Pontificate 
will  ever  be  memorable  for  that  sale  of  indul- 
gences which  seemed  to  give  the  chief  impetus 
to  the  Reformation.  Leo  himself  seems  to  have 
been  an  easy,  careless  man,  very  different  in 
character  from  his  predecessor. 

We  are  principally  concerned  here  with  his  treat- 
ment of  Michelangelo,  and  it  was  by  him  that 
the  skill  of  the  latter  as  an  architect  was  now 
to  be  demonstrated.  A member  of  the  Medici 
family,  his  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to 
Florence,  and  he  wished  to  Bignalise  his  reign 
by  some  conspicuous  work  ,'in  his  native  city. 
Ho  found  such  a work  in  the  completion  of  the 
facade  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  contained  the 
remains  of  many  of  his  family.  Ho  therefore 
invited  Michelangelo  to  prepare  a design  fur  a 
marble  facade,  and,  Vasari  tells  ns,  applied  also 
to  Raffaelle,  Sansovino,  and  Giuliano  San  Gallo. 
The  result  was  aoommisaion  to  Michelangelo  to 
carry  out  his  design,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
do,  as  he  wished  to  be  lbft  undisturbed  at  Rome 
to  finish  the  mausoleum  of  his  old  friend  Pope 
Julius. 

Leo  was  resolute,  however,  and  insisted  on. 
cbedience  ; Michelangelo  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  submit,  and  prepared  to  return  to  Florence. 
He  was  compelled  to  go  to  Carrara  to  superintend 
personally  the  quarrying  of  the  marble,  and  after 
much  waste  of  precious  time,  some  of  the  details 
of  the  fa9ade  arrived  in  Florence.  The  work, 
however,  was  never  completed,  and  was  aban- 
doned before  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  1521. 

Michelangelo  was  bo  discontented  with  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  that  for  a time  he 
would  touch  nothing  in  his  work.  But  Cardinal 
Medici,  who  now  ruled  Florence,  appreciated 
his  genius,  nnd  ultimately  induced  him  to  under- 
take the  addition  of  a chapel  instead  of  a facade 
to  the  church  iof  San  Lorenzo.  This  chapel 
was  to  contain  tombs  of  Loreozo  and  Giuliano 
de  Medioi.  Michelangelo  soon  produced  a 
design,  which  was  at  once  accepted,  and,  as  all 
visitors  to  Florence  are  aware,  has  been  carried 
into  effect. 

The  seated  statues  of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  sculptor’s  fiuest 
works,  and  the  allegorical  figures  of  Bay  and 
Night,  Aurora  and  Twilight,  introduced  a fashion 
of  allegory  in  monuments  which  soon  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Eui-ope.  It  is  for  sculptors  to  point 
out  the  wonderful  skill  and  the  anatomical 
knowledge  exhibited  by  these  works  of  Miclicl. 
angelo’s  genius,  which  has  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  place  and  material ; but  all  can  recog- 
nise the  beauty  of  the  forms,  the  dignity  and 
the  power  which  are  here  displayed. 

Unfortunately,  the  chapel  was  never  finished, 
for  in  1634,  before  its  completion,  Michelangelo 
had  left  Florence  for  ever.  Had  the  work  been 
fully  achioved  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Michelangelo,  it  would  have  exemplified  the 
truth  on  which  he  ever  insisted, — that  architec- 
ture, painting,  and  sculpture  must  not  be  looked 
upon  as  rivals,  but  can  only  be  fully  appreciated 
whore  they  are  employed  in  combination,  each 
supplying  an  essential  ingredient  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole. 

But  before  the  partial  completion  of  the 
sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,  important  events  had 
occurred  which  not  only  interrupted  the  artistic 
work  of  Michelangelo,  but  exhibit  him  to  us  as 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  Florence,  socially  and 
politically,  and  make  ns  regard  him  more  than 
ever  as  a “ King  of  Men.” 

The  premature  death  of  Raffaelle,  in  1520, 
waB  soon  followed  by  that  of  his  patron,  Leo  X., 
who  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
Adrian  VI.  The  new  Pope  had  a short  reign  of 
eighteen  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Cardinal  Medici,  then  ruling  at  Florence,  who 
took  the  name  of  Clement  VII. 

Pressing  forward  as  Pope  the  design  he  had 
commenced  as  Cardinal,  he  urged  Michelangelo 
to  prooeed  with  the  work  at  San  LoreDzo,  with- 
out reference  to  his  engagements  respecting  the 
still  nn finished  mausoleum  of  Julius. 


There  had  been  many  difficulties,  pecuniary 
and  otherwise,  with  the  latter  work,  and  at 
Clement’s  suggestion  these  were  now  determined 
by  a scrutiny  of  accouuts,  which  proved  that 
Michelangelo’s  conduct  throughout  had  been 
worthy  of  his  reputation,  and  that  a large  sum 
of  money  was  due  to  him  from  the  executors  of 
Julius. 

An  arrangement  was  now  made,  in  virtue  of 
which  Michelangelo  was  at  liberty  to  proceed 
with  the  Medici  statues,  as  so  Btrongly  desired 
by  the  Pope.  He  thereupon  fixed  h-mself  at 
Floreuce,  and  was  quietly  working  there  when 
all  Italy  and  Europe  wero  startled  by  the  sack 
of  Rome,  iu  1527,  by  the  Constable  do  Bourbon. 
Ruin,  massacre,  and  pillage  ravaged  the  streets, 
aud  Clement  was  only  saved  by  flight  to  his 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  On  the  news  reaching 
Florence,  the  party  opposed  to  the  Medici  saw 
tbeir  opportunity,  and  proclaimed  a republic. 

Clement  having  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
Florence  as  belonging  to  his  family,  took  great 
umbrage  at  its  defection,  and  when  he  was  able 
to  make  his  peace  with  his  enemies,  stipulated 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Medici  as  the  rightful 
lords  of  Florenoe. 

This  meant  war  with  Florence,  and  in  the 
emergency  the  citizens  turned  to  Michelangelo. 
Their  defences  were  neglected  and  weak,  and  he 
was  asked  to  accept  the  office  of  Commissary 
General  of  the  Fortifications.  He  had  no  affec- 
tion for  the  Pope  : he  loved  the  liberties  of  his 
native  town  : the  Medici  of  the  day  were  only 
nominally  the  descendants  of  his  former  patron, 
Lorenzo  : ho  therefore  accepted  the  distinction 
thrust  upon  him,  and  soon  made  his  influence 
apparent. 

He  devised  new  works  at  San  Miniato,  and 
visited  Ferrara  to  study  its  fortifications,  which 
had  a great  reputation.  His  energy  and  activity 
inspired  the  citizens  with  confidence,  but  on 
finding  that  Malatesta  Baglioni,  a Condottiero 
captain,  was  supported  by  the  signory,  in  spite 
of  his  avowed  suspicions  of  treachery,  Michel- 
angelo lefo  Florence  in  disgust,  and  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  was  treated  with  honour  and 
distinction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  rulers  of  Florence  had 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  on  his  receiving 
from  thorn,  expressions  of  apology  and  regret, 
coupled  with  pi-essiDg  requests  for  his  return,  he 
left  Venice,  and  once  more  arrived  in  Florence, 
where  he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  citizens. 
His  suspicions  of  Malatesta  Baglioni  were  soon 
justified,  for  by  this  man’s  treacherous  conduct 
the  Imperial  and  Papal  troops  were  admitted 
within  the  works  on  August  12th,  1530,  aud  the 
siege  of  Florence  was  at  an  end. 

Michelangelo  was  excepted  from  the  general 
amnesty  which  was  granted  by  Clement,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  hide  for  his  life.  The  Pope  had 
no  wish,  however,  to  lose  his  inestimable  services 
at  San  Lorenzo,  and  a special  order  was  conse- 
quently soon  issued  that  his  pardon  might  be 
relied  on,  if  he  would  come  forth  and  resume  his 
labours. 

At  this  time,  gloom  and  melancholy  oppressed 
the  soul  of  Michelangelo.  He  worked  inces- 
santly. His  health  was  bad,  and  his  undaunted 
spirit  broken.  He  was  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
Age  was  advancing,  and  his  friends  feared  he  was 
working  himself  to  death. 

Public  affairs  were  in  confusion,  the  liberties 
of  Florence  were  a thing  of  the  past,  and  the 
present  ruler,  Alessandro  de’  Medioi,  brother  of 
the  Pope,  made  no  secret  of  his  dislike  of 
Michelangelo.  It  was  under  these  discourage- 
ments that  the  great  artist  worked, — a lesson 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  lost  on  some  of  us.  He  had 
to  visit  Rome  occasionally,  but  the  Pope  would 
not  hear  of  any  intermission  of  his  labours  at 
Florenoe. 

It  was  thus  that  the  weary  artist  found  his 
task  irksome,  and  progressed  with  a heavy  heart. 
At  length,  in  September,  1533,  Pope  Clement 
died.  Michelangelo  at  once  discontinued  the 
work,  and  in  the  following  year  left  Florence 
never  to  return  to  it  alive. 

The  new  Pope,  Paul  III.,  eagerly  sought  the 
services  of  Michelangelo,  and  begged  him  to 
proceed  with  the  painting  of  the  “ Last  Judg- 
mATii-  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  had  been 


Michelangelo  received  a friendly  visit  from  the 
Pope  in  his  studio,  and  the  latter  completely 
reconciled  the  artist  to  the  proposed  changes  by 
his  kindness  and  compliments.  On  seeing  the 
“ Moses,”  the  Pope  exclaimed,  “ Surely  this  one 
statue  would  suffice  to  immortalise  Pope  Julias.” 

Michelangelo  now  addressed  himself  to  the 
vast  painting  of  the  “Last  Judgment”  which 
had  been  commenced  in  1533.  It  was  finished 
in  1541,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  the  great 
artist’s  age. 

He  subsequently  painted  the  Pauline  Chapel, 
at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
called  the  chapel  after  his  own  name.  Those 
only  who  are  acquainted  with  the  labour  of 
fresco-painting  on  a groat  scale,  can  appreciate 
the  physical  difficulties  of  such  a task  ; Michel- 
angelo was  upwards  of  seventy. five  years  old 
when  this  latter  work  was  finished,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  last  production  of  his  pencil. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  life  of  Michelangelo 
to  the  commencement  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age.  His  busy,  honourable,  and  arduous  life 
appeared  to  be  near  its  close ; but  before  this 
great  man  was  to  be  lost  to  the  world,  he  was 
destined  to  establish  yet  further  claims  on  its 
gratitude.  As  painter  and  soulptor  he  had  left 
imperishable  records  of  his  genius.  He  was  now 
to  conneot  his  name  with  the  great  monument  of 
modern  Rome,  for  at  the  end  of  1516  he  was 
appointed  architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  At  this  point 
let  us  now  leave  him,  strong  in  the  favour  of  the 
Pope,  unblemished  in  character,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  artistic  power,  even  if  bodily 
enfeebled. 

Wo  shall  hereafter  have  to  return  to  him  in 
my  next  lecture,  as  au  architect,  and  may  then 
trace  the  circumstances  of  his  remaining  years. 
We  shall  find  in  his  architecture  the  same  bold- 
ness and  power  which  have  marked  all  his  pro- 
ductions. In  the  meantime  you  may  do  worso 
than  ponder  over  the  lessons  of  devotion  to  art, 
industry,  high  purpose,  and  integrity,  which 
may  be  learned  from  the  life  of  “ tho  divine” 
Michelangelo. 


ordered  by  Clement  shortly  before  bis  death. 
With  this  view,  a new  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  as  the  surviving 
executor  of  Pope  Julius,  with  reference  to  the 
mausoleum  of  the  latter.  The  design  was  now 
still  further  reduced  to  the  state  in  which 
we  now  Bee  it  in  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Yinculi. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress, 


POST  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 

Tnis  building  was  originally  designed  in  two 
stories  to  form  three  sides  of  a rectangle,  by 
Mr.  James  Trubslmwe,  to  b9  erected  o a the 
Wellington  Reclamation,  close  to  the  landing- 
pa'or:  this  was  subsequently  altered  and  it  became 
advisable  to  place  the  accommodation  provided 
in  the  wings  in  a third  story,  in  order  that  the 
buildings  might  be  suitable  to  its  now  position 
opposite  the  Public  W<  rks  Offices.  The  altera- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Walter  Paris,  late  archi- 
tect to  Government,  the  original  features  in  the 
design  being  retained  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  tho  alteration. 

Tin  walls  are  built  of  blue  basalt  rubble 
masonry  faced  with  a buff  basalt  stone,  called 
“ Coorla  stone,”  slightly  rough  on  the  face  in 
courses  of  from  4 in.  to  5 in.  in  height,  no  stone 
being  less  in  length  than  twice  its  height.  The 
dressings  are  principally  in  a calcareous  sand- 
stone (similar  to  Bath  stone),  commonly  known 
by  the  name  Porebnnder  stone.  The  columns 
are  generally  of  Coorla  stone,  and  a few  of  a 
red  basalt  from  the  Deccan.  Tho  floors  are 
paved  with  Minton  tiles  on  the  ground. floor ; on 
the  first-floor  Minton  tiles  over  concrete,  and 
Porebunder  stone,  2£  in.  slabs,  laid  on  teak 
girders  and  joists.  On  the  second-floor  planking 
is  laid  over  concrete  sounding  and  slabs,  teak 
girders  and  joists.  The  two  prinoipal  staircases 
are  iu  blue  basalt.  The  roofs  are  oovered  with 
the  Broomhall  Tile  and  Brick  Company’s  Patent 
Red  Roofing  Tiles,  over  teak  fx-aming.  The 
building  was  erected  departmentally  on  the  petty 
contract  system,  and  has  cost  about  9d.  per  cubic 
foot  (cubical  contents  above  ground  being  alone 
taken).  These  tiles,  we  may  say,  are  found  very 
much  oooler  than  slates  or  zinc,  and  are  said  to 
resist  successfully  the  crows,  who  often  displace 
the  native  tiles.  They  have  been  much  used  in 
Bombay. 

The  building  faces  the  Public  Work3  Offices, 
of  which  we  gave  illustrations  iu  our  last 
volume.* 

The  works  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Muncherjee  Cowasgeo,  assis- 
tant engineer. 


A Chapel  superseded.  — Trinity  Chapel, 
Conduit. street,  Regent-street,  London,  is  about 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  it  is  intended  to  convert 
the  premises  into  a Bhop. 


* Yol.  xxxii.,  pp.  437-9. 
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MESSRS.  BARROW  & BROTHER’S  LEATHER 
WAREHOUSES,  WESTON-STREET, 
SOUTHWARK. 

The  now  warehouses  which  have  been  re- 
cently erected  for  Messrs.  Samuel  Barrow  & 
Brother,  tanners  and  leather  manufacturers,  are 
situated  in  Weston. street,  Southwark,  occupying 
a frontage  of  162  ft.,  and  extending  from  Maize- 
pond  and  St.  Thomas-street,  to  Sparrick’s-row. 

The  principal  fronts  are  of  malm  facings,  the 
arches,  strings,  labels,  tops,  cornice,  and  dress- 
ings, being  executed  in  white  Suffolk  bricks  ; 
the  entrance  doorways,  shafts,  and  dressings  to 
ground-floor  windows  are  chiefly  of  Portland. 
Btone  ; the  panels  under  ground-floor  sashes  are 
faced  with  white  ornamental  diaper  pattern 
bricks.  The  plinth  is  of  Haytor  granite.  The 
offices  for  principals  and  clerks  are  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  a diniDg-room  for  clerks  and  two 
private  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  are  finished  with  matched  linings, 
stained  and  varnished.  Housekeeper’s  apart- 
ments and  kitchen  are  provided  on  the  seoond 
floor.  On  the  basement  story  is  an  engine  and 
boiler  house,  35  ft.  by  21  ft.  6 in.,  arched  over 
with  rolled  iron  joists,  the  rods  and  brick  arches 
in  cement,  and  having  distinct  entrance  from 
back  roadway.  The  basement  floor  is  asphalted 
throughout.  The  whole  of  the  rain-water  pipes 
have  been  conducted  into  a tank  next  Sparick’s- 
row,  capable  of  containing  9,000  gallons  of  water, 
which  is  pumped  into  the  several  cisterns 
throughout  the  promises,  and  also  works  the 
hydraulic  cumulator  lift  for  hoisting  and  loading 
goods. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Rider  & Son,  builders,  of  Union-street, 
Southwark ; Messrs.  George  Elkington  & Son, 
of  Cannon-street,  City,  being  the  architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  IN  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

Ox  looking  round  the  walls  of  the  water-colour 
room  we  are  struck  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  the 
number  of  architectural  designs  has  been 
gradually  falling  off,  pictures  and  studies  by 
artists  of  old  buildings  have  been  increasing. 
In  the  present  exhibition  the  latter  exceed  the 
former  fourfold.  It  is  not  solely  on  the  ground 
of  their  intrinsic  merit  as  architectural  works 
that  such  subjects  are  chosen  for  delineation  by 
painters,  but  in  a great  measure  it  is  the  charm 
imparted  by  age  and  accidental  accessories 
which  forms  the  attraction.  We  have  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  time  buildings 
which  are  now  new  and  raw  will  possess  a similar 
charm,  and  become  the  subjects  of  future 
artists. 

If  the  architect  is  not  to  be  considered  an 
artist,  as  has  been  recently  contended,  he  cer- 
tainly originates  no  mean  part  of  the  material 
requisite  to  the  artist,  and  not  only  are  archi- 
tectural structures  subjects  for  delineation,  but 
they  are  the  caskets  which  contain  the  treasures, 
and  the  casket  is,  not  unfrequently,  a finer  work 
of  art  than  the  gems  it  contains.  Only  the  actual 
handiwork, — the  mere  drawing,  it  seems, — is  to 
be  considered  as  an  artistic  production,  and  not 
its  realisation  in  solid  material. 

In  this  point  of  view,  very  few  of  such  draw- 
ings, and  certainly  none  of  those  here  exhibited, 
would  deserve  much  consideration.  But  we  do 
not  look  upon  them  in  this  light,  but  as  they  are, 
— designs,  the  preconceptions  of  works  which 
have  been,  or  are  intended  to  be,  realised  ; and 
in  this  respect  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
a drawing  which  aims  at  being  a' work  of  art 
per  se  is  inferior  to  another  which  makes  no  suoh 
pretension. 

Taking  up  the  designs  for  churches  in  the 
order  of  the  catalogue,  the  first  which  comes 
under  notice  is  a “ Competitive  Design  for 
Episcopal  Church,  Merc.histon,  Edinburgh,”  by 
Hippolyto  J.  Blanc.  In  designing  this  exterior 
the  endeavour  seems  to  have  been  to  attraot  the 
notice  of  a committee  rather  than  to  produce  a 
thoughtful  work.  The  proportions  of  neither 
church  nor  spire  are  fully  considered,  and  nume- 
rous gables  and  much  fretwork  give  a fussy  pre- 
tensiveness  to  the  whole.  Competitions  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  Buck  designs,  but  they  are 
not  generally  successful  when  those  who  have 
to  adjudicate  upon  them  are  men  of  culture. 

The  “ United  Presbyterian  Church,  Camphill, 
Glasgow,”  by  William  Leiper,  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  preceding ; it  is  admirably  proportioned, 
simple,  reserved,  and  dignified. 

Mr.  Blanc’s  desigu  has  much  of  the  character 


we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  in  Noncon- 
formist places  of  worship.  Mr.  Leiper  eliminates 
suoh  elements  from  his  designs  for  whatever 
denomination. 

“ Dysart  Free  Church,”  by  Campbell  Douglas, 
& Sellar,  is  a very  good  example  of  a class  of 
churches  which  border  the  rooky  sea-coast.  It 
is  a solid-looking  structure,  culminating  in  a 
bulky  broached  spire,  fitted  to  buffet  with  fierce 
gales.  In  the  church  interior  by  J.  Russell 
Walker,  the  objeot  aimed  at  appears  to  be  to 
place  the  bulk  of  the  congregation  as  near  the 
chancel  as  possible,  and  this  is  effected  by  having 
a large  vaulted  open  space  at  the  intersection  of 
the  transepts.  There  is  nothing  novel  either  in 
the  idea  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked 
out. 

The  “Interior  of  the  Parish  Church  at 
Southdean,”  by  J.  Rutherford  Wright,  is  an 
endeavour  to  give  the  pulpit  and  accessories  of 
a Presbyterian  church  somewhat  of  the  effect  of 
a chancel : it  flavours  too  much  of  upholstery 
work. 

We  expected  to  see  several  of  the  designs 
prepared  for  the  School  Boards,  but  there 
are  only  two  such.  The  “ Leith  Walk  Public 
School  for  the  Edinburgh  Softool  Board,”  by 
Messrs.  Moffatt  & Aitken,  is  a good  example 
of  its  class,  Early  Gothio  in  style,  and  perhaps  a 
little  suggestive  of  the  convent.  “ The  Bathgate 
Burgh  School,”  by  Thomas  Begg  McFadgen,  is 
a one-story  block,  spread  over  a considerable 
space  of  ground.  A good  arrangement  where 
the  ground  is  not  dear.  It  is  simple  and  effective, 
and  tells  its  purpose  unmistakably. 

The  “ Mansion  House,  Logan,  Wigtownshire,” 
by  Messrs.  D.  & J.  Bryce,  is,  as  usual  with  such 
structures  emanating  from  the  same  source, 
designed  in  the  Scottish  Baronial  stylo,  and  it  is 
strictly  conservative  in  detail. 

Mr.  David  Bryce  is  particularly  happy  in  his 
additions  to  buildings  of  this  kind,  as  in  the 
“recent  additions  to  the  Glen,  Peebleshire”  ; in 
such  circumstances,  indeed,  he  generally  pro- 
duces a finer  effect  than  when  he  has  to  produce 
a design  de  novo. 

Mr.  Alexander  Skirving’s  “ Club  House  ” is  a 
well-balanced  design,  Neo-Grec  in  style,  elegant 
and  appropriate.  Its  effect  will  gi-eatly  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  detail  is  oarried 
out. 

In  the  “North  Berwick  Marine  Hotel,”  Mr. 
William  Beattie  has  adopted  the  Scottish 
Baronial  style,  but  has  not  quite  caught  its 
spirit.  The  building  is  large,  but  is  neither 
dignified  nor  picturesque. 

Mr.  James  Henderson’s  “ Drinking  Fountain” 
is  Gothic  in  style,  suggested  apparently  by  the 
canopied  tombs  in  the  interior  of  Mediaeval 
churches. 

In  dosing  this  notice  we  would  call  attention 
to  a series  of  small  drawings  of  architectural 
subjects  in  Italy  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster.  The 
accuracy  of  the  drawing,  the  manner  in  which 
minute  details  are  suggested,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  buildings  indicated  are  worthy 
of  careful  study. 


OLD  LONDON  BUILDINGS. 

builders’  foremen  and  clerks  of  works’ 

INSTITUTION. 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Wueatley  lectured  to  the 
members  of  this  Institution,  on  Wednesday, 
February  17th,  at  the  Institution,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  taking  for  his  subject  “ Old  London 
Buildings.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  who  briefly  introduced  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Wheatley  said  The  subject  I have  taken 
is  a large  one,  and  even  a very  rapid  sketch  of 
Old  London  Buildings  would  require  a course  of 
lectures  for  its  development  rather  than  a single 
one.  But  I do  not  propose  to  take  advantage  of 
the  vagueness  of  my  title,  as  speaker  and 
hearers  cannot  too  soon  understand  each  other, 
and  I shall,  therefore,  stake  out  the  country  I 
wish  to  inclose,  and  then  I shall  know  where 
I am  to  lead,  and  you  where  you  are  to  follow. 
In  the  first  place,  the  buildings  with  which  I 
wish  to  deal  are  the  domestic  residences  of  our 
forefathers,  and  as  the  chief  characteristics  of 
these  Old  London  houses  consisted  in  the  mate- 
rial of  which  they  were  constructed,  I shall 
chiefly  treat  of  the  timber  buildings  that  existed 
almost  universally  in  London  down  to  the  period 
of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

When  I see  before  me  so  many  experts,  I feel 
I am  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  for  I must 
at  once  admit  that  I know  nothing  of  con- 
struction. It  would  be  useless  to  describe  the 


houses  without  first  attempting  to  show  what 
the  place  was  like  where  the  houses  stood, 
London  is  very  like  the  old  knife,  that  first  had 
new  blades  fitted  to  it,  and  then  a new  handle  to 
its  blades.  It  has  never  been  regularly  rebuilt 
upon  any  system,  and  in  many  respects  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  we  are  still  living  upon  the 
old  Roman  lines.  The  outlines  of  London  fixed 
by  the  Romans  sufficed  for  the  growth  of  many 
centuries  after  they  left  Britain.  The  cities  of 
the  New  World  are  laid  out  with  geometrical 
precision,  but  the  cities  of  the  Old  World  have 
grown  up  as  they  could,  in  a most  unsystematic 
but  often  a picturesque  manner. 

Before  speaking  of  the  timber  buildings  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  appearance  of  the  City 
then,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a glance  at 
Roman  London.  The  materials  used  by  the 
Romans  were  chiefly  brick  and  stone,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  some  of  the  super- 
structures raised  upon  the  walls  that  have  been 
discovered  many  feet  below  the  level  of  our 
present  streets  were  built  of  wood.  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth’s  vision  of  a great  British  city  of 
Troynovant  must  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
myths;  and  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether  a 
British  London  ever  did  exist.  At  all  events,  if 
the  name  of  London,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
a Celtic  origin,  causes  us  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a British  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  huts  of  the 
semi-barbarous  inhabitants  were  of  little  import- 
ance, and  quite  unworthy  of  notice  as  " Old 
London  Houses.” 

Seneoa  started  the  dictum  that,  “ wherever 
the  Roman  conquers  he  inhabits,”  and  the  con- 
dition of  Roman  Britain  proves  the  saying  to  be 
true.  The  tesselated  pavements  that  have  been 
discovered  in  many  out-of-the-way  places  where 
harvests  have  been  reaped  for  many  centuries, 
show  that  spacious  villas  were  spread  over 
Britain,  and  history  informs  us  that  when  the 
Roman  legions  were  finally  withdrawn,  this 
island  contained  more  than  fifty  walled  towns. 
Before  trying  to  picture  in  our  mind's  eye  what 
Roman  London  was  like,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
well  in  mind  that  it  existed  for  nearly  four  cen- 
turies, a period  long  enough  for  a new  city  to 
have  arisen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Let  us 
also  for  one  moment  think  of  the  desolation  that 
must  have  reigned  over  this  Roman  city  when 
the  last  Roman  left  the  British  shores.  The 
soldier  husband  perhaps  leaving  behind  his 
British  wife,  as  depicted  in  the  famous  picture 
by  Millais,  exhibited  a few  years  ago.  Experts 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  early  Roman  settle- 
ment, but  all  agree  that  it  was  comparatively  a 
small  oity.  The  remains  of  cemeteries,  which 
were  always  situated  outside  the  Roman  towns, 
have  been  found  within  the  present  city  walls, 
and  at  the  time  the  foundations  for  the  new 
Royal  Exchange  were  made  an  old  gravel  pit  was 
discovered  there.  When  the  Romans  left  the 
Island,  Londinium  was  about  a mile  in  width 
from  Ludgate  in  the  west  to  the  site  of  the 
Tower  on  the  east,  and  about  half  a mile  from 
London-wall  on  the  north  to  the  Thames  on  the 
south.  In  addition  to  the  wall  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west  sides  of  the  oity,  there  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Romans  did  not  consider  the 
river  a sufficient  protection,  and  that  a wall  ran 
along  the  south.  Besides  London  within  the 
walls,  substantial  remains  of  Roman  houses 
have  been  laid  open  in  various  parts  of  South- 
wark, particularly  on  both  Bides  of  the  High- 
street,  up  to  the  vioinity  of  St.  George’s  Church, 
in  which  district  the  wall  paintings  and  other 
remains  indicated  villas  of  a superior  kind.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Londinium  must  have  had 
Borne  convenient  means  of  transit  from  the 
north  to  the  south  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  as 
a ferry  would  probably  not  be  sufficient  for  their 
needs,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the 
Romans  built  a bridge.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  sees 
in  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  Roman  coins 
were  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  on  the  site 
of  Old  London  Bridge,  strong  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a bridge  in 
Roman  times. 

Hallam  very  justly  observes  that,  — “No 
chapter  in  the  history  of  national  manners  would 
illustrate  so  well,  if  duly  executed,  the  progress 
of  social  life  as  that  dedicated  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture. The  fashions  of  dress  and  amusements 
are  generally  capricious  and  irreducible  to  rule; 
but  every  change  in  [the  dwellings  of  mankind, 
from  the  rudest  wooden  cabin  to  the  stately 
mansion,  has  been  dictated  by  some  principle  of 
convenience,  neatness,  comfort,  or  magnificence.’ 
To  bring  before  you  a few  materials  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a chapter  is  my  object  to-night. 
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carpentei’3  and  joiuers  were  so  constantly  falling 
out,  they  could  agree  together  in  order  to 
prevent  the  incorporation  of  the  sawyers. 

James  I.  issued  a proclamation  commanding 
all  persons  “ to  build  fcoeir  fore  fronts  and 
windows  either  of  brick  or  stono,  as  well  for 
decency  as  by  reason  all  groat  and  well-grown 
woods  were  much  spoiled  and  wasted  so  as  timber 
for  shipping  waxed  scaroe.”  The  Carpenters’ 
Company  were  much  alarmed  and  took  counsel’s 
opinion  on  the  matter.  In  1649-50  they  drew 
up  a memorial  in  which  they  *•  gave  their  reasons 
that  timber  buildings  were  more  commodious  for 
this  citie  than  brick  buildings  were.” 

The  Act  of  Parliament  “for  rebuilding  the 
City  of  London,”  passed  after  the  Great  Fire, 
gave  the  coup  de  grQ.ce  to  the  carpenters  as 
house-builders.  It  was  enacted  “That  all  the 

outsides  of  all  buildings  in  and  about  the  City 

villas  with  little  respect,  and  bnilt  their  own  ! should  be  made  of  brick  aud  stone,  except  door- 
wooden  houses  in  place  of  them.  The  history  ! cases  and  window-frames,  and  other  parte  of  the 
of  the  city  dnring  the  Saxon  period  may  be  j first-floor  story  to  the  front  between  the  piers," 
said  to  consist  pretty  much  of  notices  of  the  two  , for  which  substantial  oaken  timber  might_  be 
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Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  tolerably  plain 
sailing,  but  we  have  now  arrived  ut  a difficult 
portion  of  our  journey.  With  regal'd  to  Saxon 
London  we  have  to  rely  entirely  on  conjecture  as 
there  are  no  remains  of  it  left.  The  habits  of  the 
Saxons  were  antagonistic  to  those  they  found 
established  in  Britain.  They  objected  to  living 
in  walled  cities,  and  in  some  instances  they 
founded  a city  of  their  own  outside  the  Roman 
city,  but  this  they  did  not  do  in  London.  All 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  are  places,  the 
names  of  which  are  compounded  with  the  Saxon 
word  “ hithe,”  which  meant  a settlement,  haven, 
or  port.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Chelchith,  now  Chelsea,  and  Lumbhitb,  or 
Lambeth,  in  the  west,  and  Rotherhithe  in  the 
east.  In  course  of  time  the  Saxons  overcame 
their  repugnance  to  a walled  oity  and  occupied 
London.  They  doubtless  treated  the  Roman 


destroyers, — fire  and  the  Danes.  Alfred  the 
Great  is  reputed  to  have  rebuilt  London,  and 
about  his  time  it  again  comes  into  political 
prominence.  The  inhabitants  of  London  sympa- 
thised with  Harold,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  when  William  the  Conqueror  took  possession 
of  the  city  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  build  the 
Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  awe  his  turbulent 
subjects,  and  London  became  the  Chamber 
of  the  King,  a name  it  retained  for  several 
centuries. 

Let  ns  now  return  to  the  consideration  of 
materials  of  construction.  The  use  of  brick  went 
out  with  the  Romans,  and  did  not  come  in  ngaiu 
until  the  thirteenth  century.  In  fact,  bricks 
were  very  seldom  used  until  the  reign  of 
Heny  VI.  The  Sa-xons  and  Normans  used  stone 
for  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  castles,  but  their 
houses  were  built  of  timber.  Although  the 
Saxons  used  stone  occa-ionally,  they  preferred 
wood,  and  of  this  material  they  often  constructed 
their  palaoes  and  chnrches.  One  reminiscence 
of  the  Saxon  wood  church  still  remains  at  Green- 
stead,  in  Essex.  The  Normans  changed  the 
aspect  of  London  by  erecting  many  grand 
buildings,  but  the  dwellings  of  the  masseB 
appear  to  have  remained  the  old  timber  honses. 
In  the  year  1189,  we  learn  from  the  City  Records 
that  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  building 
with  stone,  bnt  without  effect.  The  oldest  houses 
of  which  we  have  any  record  were  very  simple, 
and  we  can  judge  of  their  appearance  from  the 
representations  m illuminated  MSS. 

Dnring  the  many  centuries  in  which  most  of 
the  Old  London  buildings  were  constructed  of 
wood,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  carpenter 
a muoh  more  important  personage  than  he  is  at 
present, — that  he  was,  in  fact,  the  ordinary 
architect.  It  will  therefore  be  well  to  pause 
here  awhile  in  order  to  take  a glance  at  the 
position  of  the  carpenter,  aud  of  the  “ Master, 
Wardens,  and  Commonalty  of  the  mystery  of 
Freemen  of  the  Carpeulry  of  the  City  of  London.” 
When  wood  was  a universally  used  material  for 
the  construction  of  every  variety  of  buildings, 
the  carpenter  was  in  constant  request,  and  the 
specimens  of  his  art  as  exhibited  in  the  exterior 
of  many  elaborate  old  houses,  and  in  the  massive 
timber  roofs  of  large  halls,  give  us  a lively  idea 
of  his  skill  and  taste.  The  carpenter  is  a figure 
in  literature.  Chancer  does  not  forget  him  : — 

“ In  youths  he  lernsd,  hadde  a good  raietere; 

He  was  a well  good  wright,  a carpenters." 


And  Dr.  Donne  writes : — 

“ A.  firm  house,  though  the  carpenter 
Perish,  shall  stand.” 

The  Carpenters’  Company  came  into  existence 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  aud  exhibited 
great  life  and  activity  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Great  Fire,  after  which  the  mystery  of  car- 
pentry declined  to  a level  much  below  its 
original  importance.  The  first  notice  of  any 
difference  with  the  joiners  occurs  in  1621,  when 
a committee  was  appointed  to  meet  a committee 
of  the  joiuers,  “to  treat  with  them  about  dif- 
ference of  works  in  the  same  companies.”  About 
ten  years  after  this,  certain  joiners  were  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  intermeddling  in  the  trade 
of  carpentry,  bnt  this  high-handed  proceeding 
caused  Robert  Btone,  one  of  the  joiners,  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  in  the  Coart  of  Queen’s  Bench  ; 
the  ultimate  consequence  of  whicb  was  that 
articles  were  drawn  up  -with  a view  of  settling 
all  'differences  between  the  two  companies  by 
describing  minutely  the  several  branches  of 
trade  to  be  pursued  by  each.  Although  the 


used  “for  conveniency  of  shops.”  The  Car- 
penters’ Hall,  although  within  the  City  walls, 
was,  oddly  enough,  one  of  the  lew  buildings  that 
escaped  the  flames  : it  was,  therefore,  let  out  for 
the  use  of  the  other  companies  whose  halls  had 
been  destroyed,  aud  several  lord  mayors  made 
the  house  their  official  residence. 

Old  London  must  have  been  a handsome  city, 
— the  old  maps  jgive  one  that  idea,  and  those 
ho  know  the  present  condition  of  some  of  the 
old  German  towns,  with  their  quaint  old  gabled 
houses,  will  find  it  easy  to  picture  in  their  mind’s 
eye  what  Loudon  was.  The  roads  never  seem 
to  have  had  much  pains  taken  with  them,  and  in 
the  year  1090  the  roadway  of  the  avenue  of 
Cheapside,  the  very  heart  of  the  City,  was  formed 
of  such  soft  earth  that  when  the  roof  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow  was  blown  off  by  a violent  gale  of  wind 
four  of  the  beams,  each  20  ft.  loog,  were  so 
deeply  buried  in  the  ground  that  little  more  than 
4 ft.  remained  above  the  surface. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  September  2nd, 
1666,  the  Great  Fire  commenced  in  the  house  of 
Parry ner,  the  king’s  baker,  in  Pudding-lano, 
Monument-yard.  At  first  little  was  thought  of 
it,  aud  Pepys  put  out  his  head  from  his  bed- 
room window  in  Seethiug-lane,  Great  Tower- 
street,  and  returned  to  bed  again  as  if  it  was  only 
an  ordinary  fire.  The  Lord  Mayor  took  little  notice 
of  it ; bub  when  it  was  seen  how  great  was  the 
danger,  all  oonoerned  seem  to  have  gone  dis- 
tracted. In  four  days  13,200  honses,  400  streets, 
aud  89  churches,  including  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
were  destroyed.  The  distress  must  have  been 
fearful.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  wooden 
houses  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  were 
swept  away,  and  a new  city  was  rebuilt  in  brick. 
Within  a few  weeks  of  the  fire,  three  plans  were 
designed  for  arranging  a handsome  new  city,  but 
Wreu’s,  Evelyn’s,  and  Robert  Hooke’s  plauswere 
all  neglected,  and  the  streets  were  rebuilt  in 
sysbemless  confusion  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
streets.  A great  opportunity  was  lost,  and 
Londoners  have  suffered  inconvenience  on  that 
account  for  two  centuries. 

Every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  preserve 
around  ns  the  noble  relics  of  the  past,  but  the 
inconvenient,  tumble-down  buildings  that  have 
only  antiquity  to  recommend  them  must  go,  for 
a thriving  city  cannot  spare  space  for  useless 
antiquity.  Outside  the  area  destroyed  by  the 
Fire,  the  old  honses  were  left  standing,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  in  existence.  There  are  several 
old  wooden  bouses,  with  overhanging  stories  and 
balconies  just  below  the  roof,  in  Shoreditob, 
Bishopsgate  - Btreet,  Fore  - street,  Aldersgate- 
Btreet,  Fleet-street,  Holborn,  aud  other  streets. 
The  Sir  Paul  Pindar  public-house  in  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without  occupies  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  highly-ornamented  and  noble  mansion  of  that 
munificent  merchant,  whose  gardens  outside  the 
City  walls  were  renowned  for  their  beauty. 

We  have  visited  so  many  places  in  imagine- 
tion  and  passed  through  so  many  centuries  of 
time  that  I expect  you  are  mentally  tired,  and 
I shall  therefore  end  my  rambling  talk  to  you 
with  a moral, — bnt  do  not  be  alarmed  attbe  word, 
it  shall  be  short.  It  is  most  remarkablo  that 
although  most  of  England’s  intellectual  giants 
have  at  some  time  lived  m London,  there  is  little 
in  literature  that  I could  quote  to  you  as  giving 
a poetical  description,  either  of  the  external 
appearance  or  the  hidden  life  of  this  great-  city 
of  ours.  Hood  could  see  that  the  cold  bridge 
across  the  Thames  might  be  as  fit  a subject  for 
poetic  treatment  as  aoy  in  far-off  lands,  and  he 
has  transferred  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  from  Venice 
to  London, — but  it  wa3  left  for  a lover  of 


external  nature,  a shunner  of  cities,  to  put  in  a 
few  magic  words  those  deep  feelings  of  solemn 
awe,  that  a sleeping  city  must  always  awake  in 
the  thoughtful  mind.  I,  of  course,  refer  to 
Wordsworth’s  noble  sonnet.  The  key  that  un- 
locks the  secrets  of  the  past  is  to  be  found 
umong  the  relics  that  surround  ns.  This 
poet  was  onoe  a present  time,  and  the  old 
elics  we  now  admire  were  onoe  new.  The 
bvious  question  that  arises  out  of  this  truism 
s,-— Which  of  our  existing  buildings  will  bo 
admired  a century  hence  ? Loudon  is  improving 
every  day,  new  thoroughfares  are  being  opened, 
and  handsome  buildings  are  arising  on  all  sides. 
The  great  fault  of  to-day  is  a super-abundance 
of  ornament,  and  a want  of  repose  ; bub  streets 
are  built  no.v  in  a style  of  grandeur  never 
dreamed  of  a few  years  ago.  I am  speaking  to 
a roomful  of  Londoners,  who  are  all  doubtless 
proud  of  their  city,  with  its  wealth  of  associa- 
tions, but  I am  also  speaking  to  those  who  make 
at  what  it  is ; and  I therefore  say  to  you,  let 
eaoh  one  do  all  in  his  power  to  create  a London 
worthy  of  its  history.  Let  the  work  of  the  new 
London  buildings  be  sound  aud  good,  so  that 
future  ages  may  be  able  to  think  well  of  us  and 
admire,  what  are  now  new,  but  will  then  be, 
“ Old  London  Buildings.” 


THE  GLASGOW  AUTHORITIES  AND  THE 
ARTIZANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  Police  Board,  Lord  Provost  Bain  called 
the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  houses  cf  the  working  classes,  on 
which  subject  be  had  had  an  interview  last  week 
with  the  Home  Secretary.  They  had  often  been 
told,  the  Lord  Provost  said,  that  the  great  object 
to  be  aimed  at  was  to  scatter  the  population,  so 
as  to  have  a small  number  ou  each  acre  of  land. 
He  demurred  somewhat  to  that  doctrine, at  least 
in  its  entirety ; for  he  bad  seen  a high  death- 
rate  when  the  inhabitants  wero  few  per  acre  ; 
but  the  construction  of  the  honses  and  their 
sanitary  condition  were  faulty  ; and  he  had 
observed  good  health  to  exist  where  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses  waB  good  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  though  the  population  was  dense 
on  the  acre.  The  Home  Secretary  called  his 
attention  to  the  matter  in  connexion  with  the 
Artizans’  Dwellings  Bill,  and  asked  him  to  go 
and  look  at  honses  which  had  his  (Mr.  Cross's) 
approval,  and  in  which  the  population  was  1,500 
to  the  acre,  and  yob  there  was  no  overcrowding. 
The  ventilation  was  complete,  the  sanitary 
conditions  good,  and  there  was  a marked 
absence  of  disease.  Ho  went  and  looked 
at  these  honses,  taking  Mr.  Whitelaw,  one 
of  the  Members  for  Glasgow,  with  him,  that 
gentleman,  having  as  they  would  know,  devoted 
much  of  bis  attention  to  the  erection  of  improved 
dwellings,  and  having  a practical  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  He  would  briefly  describe  the  buildings. 
They  were  erected  in  rows,  with  the  ends  to  the 
streets,  so  that  tho  air  swept  round  each  row. 
There  was  an  asphalted  court,  about  35  ft.  wide, 
between  each  row,  in  which  ohildren  could  play. 
The  honses  were  six  stories  high,  with  four 
houses  on  each  landing.  One  important  pecu- 
liarity of  this  landing  was  that  it  waB  open 
throughout,  so  that  there  was  a full  aud  free 
rush  of  air  through  it.  Each  house,  even  single 
apartments,  had  a water-closet  (which  conld 
conveniently  be  made  a dry-closet)  cu  the 
landing,  and  a shaft  ran  down  by  wbich  each 
tenant  dropped  the  ashes  into  the  dust-bin  in  t he 
basement.  There  were  250  houses  m the  build- 
ings ; and  though  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
great,  care  was  taken  to  prevent  over-crowding 
in  the  houses.  Currents  of  air  passed  round 
and  through  the  buildings,  and  ventilation  wa3 
perfect.  Mr.  Whitelaw  and  ho  (the  Lord 
Provost)  entered  several  of  the  houses,  and  tho 
tenants  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and  healthiness  of  their 
abodes.  They  also  called  on  tho  vestry  clerk, 
and  ho  confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  they  had 
themselves  adopted.  He  passed  on  to  explain 
that  he  wished  to  bring  this  before  the  Board  in 
viewof  the  Artizans’  DwellmgBBill  beingextended 
to  Scotland.  The  ‘Scotch  members  were  in  favour 
of  thiB  being  done,  and  Mr.  CrosB  expressed  his 
willingness  to  do  so  ; but  a clause  in  tliat  Bill, 
and  one  he  felt  sure  Mr.  Cross  would  insist  on, 
was,  that  “ the  improvement  scheme  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  accommodation  of  as  many  persons 
of  the  working  classes  as  may  be  displaced  in 
the  area  with  vespeeb  to  which  the  scheme  was 
proposed,  suitable  dwellings  within  the  limits  of 
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the  same  area,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof.'’  This, 
they  would  Bee,  pointed  to  the  erection  of  im. 
proved  dwelling-houses  on  the  same  area,  and 
ho  thought  he  might  Bay,  without  disparaging 
the  Glasgow  Improvement  Scheme,  that  in  the 
eyes  of  some  persons  its  weak  point  was,  that 
it  did  not  provide  accommodation  for  the  dis- 
placed tenants  on  tbo  same  area,  or  in  its  vi- 
cinity. It  might  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants 
took  up  their  abodes  in  these  localities  as  being 
convenient  to  their  places  of  employment,  and 
that  to  scatter  them  over  the  town  was  to  create 
discomfort  and  toil,  and  probably  increased  rent. 
It  was  often  said,  “ Get  the  people  out  into  the 
open  ” ; and  snob  was  a very  good  thing  for 
clerksand  shopkeepers,  who  need  not  be  at  their 
work  early  in  the  day  ; but  to  the  man  who  must 
be  at  his  workshop  at  six  o’clock,  it  meant  getting 
up  at  half-'-past  four  in  the  morning,  and  walking 
or  travelling  in  some  way  four  or  five  miles  or 
more  to  his  work,  and  arriving  somewhat  ex- 
hauated  before  ho  began  his  labour.  Having 
showed  that  this  dwelling  at  a distance  from 
the  employment  would  destroy  home  influence, 
by  separating  the  family  at  meals,  his  lord- 
ship  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  should 
keep  oar  working  population  near  to  their 
places  of  employment,  if  such  could  be  done 
consistently  with  good  sauitary  arrangements; 
and  in  view  of  that  he  would  suggest  that 
the  Health  Committee  should  send  6ome  of 
their  number  with  Dr.  Russell  (the  medical 
officer)  to  look  at  tlie  houses  already  described, 
as  they  seemed  to  have  the  approval  of  those  in 
authority. 

In  the  course  of  a short  discussion  which 
ensued,  the  Lord  Provost  Btated  that  the  houses 
referred  to  were  in  the  Farringdon-road,  and 
belonged  to  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwel- 
lings Society.  The  Dean  of  Guild  asked 
how  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  the  Bill 
so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to  Scotland.  Tbe 
Lord  Provost  replied  that  the  proposal  was  that 
this  should  be  done  by  means  of  a schedule. 
Some  persons  thought  a separate  Act  should  be 
introduced,  but  he  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that 
legislation  should  be  imperial  and  not  sectional. 
However,  Mr.  Marwick  (City  Clerk)  was  going 
to  London,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Lord  Advocate 
and  he  would  be  able  to  frame  such  a schedule 
as  to  extend  the  Bill  to  Scotland.  The  subject 
then  dropped. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  BOMBAY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  Bombay  is  de- 
plorable. Notwithstanding  the  great  natnral 
advantage  of  the  city,  its  splendid  buildings  and 
its  immense  wealth,  its  drainage  is  so  very  im- 
perfect that  it  would  disgrace  a second-rate 
Turkish  town.  Bombay  being  situated  upon  an 
islaud,  the  sea  affords  an  easy  means  of  dis- 
posing of  the  sewage;  or  there  is  sufficient  avail, 
able  land  for  utilising  it,  if  it  were  determined 
to  render  it  profitable.  The  merchant  prinoes 
of  the  plaoo  have  no  lack  of  architectural  enter, 
prise  ; and  since  the  American  War  poured  an 
increased  flood  of  wealth  into  their  coffers, 
havo  ereoted  Bplendid  public  and  private  offices, 
have  constructed  admirable  quays,  have  made 
noble  roads,  and  have  built  palatial  dwellings 
for  themselves, — in  a word,  have  transformed 
the  oity  altogether.  Speculation,  it  is  true,  has 
been  reduced  within  more  legitimate  bounds,  and 
fortunes  are  no  longer  so  easily  acquired,  but 
the  place  is  still  exceedingly  prosperous,  and 
could  afford  to  pay  even  the  highest  rate  for  its 
own  cleansing  without  borrowing  a single  half, 
penny  from  its  neighbours.  But,  although  many 
of  the  local  magnates  would  willingly  contribute 
to  any  really  feasible  sobeme,  and  the  more 
public-spirited  of  the  merchants  have  urged 
remedial  measures  for  years,  the  majority  of  the 
residents  are  extremely  apathetic  in  the  matter, 
and  commissioners  havo  actually  been  found  to 
declaro  that  in  their  opinion  a few  years’  further 
delay  in  dealing  with  the  question  would  not  be 
likely  to  lead  to  injurious  consequences.  Whether 
this  be  so  or  not  may  be  easily  judged  by  any 
unprejudiced  reader.  At  present  the  (so-oalled) 
Health  Department  of  tbe  Bombay  Municipality 
undertakes  the  collection  and  removal  of  garbage, 
street-sweepings,  stable-litter,  &c. ; the  removal 
of  sewage  and  storm  or  excess  rain-water,  and 
the  collection  and  removal  of  night-soil.  Tbo 
greater  portion  of  the  garbage,  amounting  annu- 
ally to  abonb  114,000  tons,  is- carried  away  by  a 
railway  to  a salt-swamp,  which  is  now  being 
reclaimed  by  its  means.  The  cost  of  removing 
this  stuff  is  37,6001.  annually.  That  of  re- 
moving stillage,  liquid  sewage,  kitchen-slops. 


and  Btorm-water  is  upwards  of  10,0001. 
year,  and  that  of  the  collection  and  removal 
of  night  soil  upwards  of  25,0001.  annually. 
So  that  the  total  cost  of  the  three  depart- 
ments is  75,0001.  a year.  About  150  tons 
a day,  or  64,000  tons  yearly  of  night-soil  are 
removed,  at  a cost  of  nearly  10s.  a ton,  and  this 
enormous  mass  of  filth  is  thrown  into  the  harbour ! 
The  closets  in  the  houses  are  each  provided  with 
a basket,  or  iron  receptacle,  fur  catchmgtho  solid 
portion  of  excreta,  while  the  liquid  part  finds 
its  way  by  gravitation  into  the  street  gutters. 
These  iron  filth-pots  are  roughly  emptied  by 
sweepers,  but  are  never  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  give  off 
foul  exhalations,  which  poison  tho  air  of  the 
houses  aud  are  prolific  of  disease.  About  twelve 
hundred  men  and  women  are  thus  daily  employed 
in  what  has  been  described  as  “ handling  as  a baker 
might  handle  so  much  dough  the  very  filthiest 
matter  that  can  be  produced,”  and  in  work 
opposed  to  the  most  ordinary  feelings  of  human 
nature.  This  primitive  method  of  sewage  dis- 
posal is  termed  the  “ halacore  ” system,  and 
the  Bombay  folk  have  got  so  used  to  it  that  it  is 
even  now  proposed  to  perpetuate  it.  Tho  Govern- 
ment, however,  objects  to  the  harbour  being 
converted  into  a huge  cesspool,  and  has  given 
notice  to  the  Municipality  that  some  other  place 
of  deposit  must  bo  found  for  the  ordure  of  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  themselves  do  not  like 
the  stench  which  proceeds  from  the  open  gutters 
in  the  fierce  sunshine,  and  since  they  are  to  be 
compelled  to  take  action  with  respect  to  the 
solid  matters,  are  disposed  to  deal  more  Beusibly 
with  respect  to  the  liquids  at  the  same  time. 
They  have,  however,  an  ir-iteuse  desire  to  be 
economical  in  the  work  of  reform, — a desiro 
which  has  been  strengthened  by  the  expressed 
determination  of  the  Bombay  Government  to 
sanction  no  scheme  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
be  “ financially  reasonable.”  Hence  they  are 
driven  to  their  wits’  end  to  find  a project  which 
will  b9  really  efficient,  yet  will  not  cost  much. 

In  1872  Major  Tullock,  R.E.,  investigated  tho 
state  of  the  city,  and  sent  in  a project  for  its 
amelioration.  He  recommended  that  all  the 
rain-water  falling  on  the  island  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  by  gravitation,  while  the  sewage  was 
utilised,  and,  after  utilisation,  discharged  into  a 
creek  Beven  miles  north  of  Bombay.  He  ad- 
vised the  enlargement  of  existing  sluices,  the 
conversion  of  certain  flats  near  the  town,  and 
strongly  recommended  the  justices  not  to  adopt 
any  plan  which  did  not  provide  for  the  drainage 
of  the  whole  island.  These  plans  found  consider- 
able favour,  although  they  were  not  carried  out, 
and  even  after  they  were  amended,  were  de- 
clared to  bo  much  too  dear, — the  total  outlay 
required,  even  at  the  lowest  estimate,  being 
642,5001.  Now  that  the  Municipality  finds  it- 
self pushed  into  a corner  they  have  been  revived 
again,  and  the  Municipal  Commissioner,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Pedder,  althongh  a civilian,  has  had  the  bold- 
ness to  extract  them  from  the  pigeon-hole  in 
which  they  have  rested  for  the  past  two  years, 
aud  doctored  them  in  a manner  which  is  satis, 
factory  to  himself,  and  now  propounds  a modi- 
fied project  for  the  drainage  of  the  town  at  a 
cost  of  400,0001.  Tho  Commissioner  does  not 
pretend  that  his  scheme  is  the  best  which  conld 
be  devised,  but  it  is,  he  thinks,  as  good  as  can 
be  got  for  the  money;  aud  ho  declares  that  there 
is  no  use  speculating  what  could  be  done  if  the 
oity  had  unlimited  resources,  and  thus  “ wasting 
both  time  aud  money  which  might  go  some  way 
towards  carrying  out  works  not  so  perfect  in 
theory,  but  still  such  as  would  practically  leave 
little  to  be  desired.”  He  is  quite  prepared  to 
“ cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth,”  and  warns 
his  fellow  - citizens  against  depending  upon 
Government  assistance.  What  they  want,  he 
tells  them,  they  must  be  content  to  pay  for, 
although  they  may  reasonably  expect  that  the 
Government  will  help  them  to  make  the  cost  as 
little  burdensome  as  possible.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a sturdy  way  of  looking  at  the  situa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Pedder’s  manliness  is  doubtless 
commendable.  But  Bombay  oan  itself  afford  to 
pay  a great  deal,  and  perhaps  a homily  upon 
stinginess  aud  cleanliness  would  have  been  quite 
as  much  to  the  point  as  a lecture  on  sturdiness 
and  independence.  However,  the  Municipal 
Commissioner  ought  to  know  his  fellow- towns  men 
best,  and  in  his  calculations  everything  is  sacri. 
ficed  to  economy.  The  present  revenue  of  the 
city  of  Bombay  is  about  310,0001.  a year,  and 
under  the  new  Municipal  Act  it  is  possible  to 
screw  the  income  up  to  367,6001.  a year.  Mr. 


interest  on  the  existing  debt  of  GOO, 0001.,  added 
to  a new  loan  of  1,000,0001,  which  ho  is  desirous 
to  raise.  He  reckons  that  a million  sterling; 
would  suffice  to  carry  out  tho  improvements 
which  he  advocates,  and  that  tho  city  will  see- 
its  way  to  payiug  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  in. 
fifty  years.  He  proposes  to  expend  400,0002. 
iu  improving  the  drainage,  345,0001,  in  extending 
the  water  supply,  and  reserves  55,0001.  for  con- 
tingencies. The  remaining  200,0001.  be  would 
lay  out  on  minor  improvements,  such  as  public 
latrines,  burial-grounds,  markets,  milch  cattle 
sheds,  filling  in  of  low-lying  land,  reclaiming 
marshes,  improving  and  extending  roads  and 
foot-paths,  extending  the  lighting,  building, 
police  lines  and  quarters,  and  a multitude  of 
other  petty  reforms. 

By  the  scheme  proposed  tho  rain  and  storm 
water  would  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  new 
sewers  which  would  have  to  be  constructed,  and 
what  of  it  the  old  sewers  could  not  carry  off 
would  be  permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  sea 
by  gravitation  through  the  existing  street  and 
road  gutters.  The  “halaoore”  system  would  be 
perpetuated,  the  greater  portion  of  the  night-soil 
still  being  removed  from  the  privies  by  hand, 
and  put  into  the  sewers  at  a collecting  dep6t, 
and  tho  mere  fluid  sewage  matter  alone, 
amounting  to  6,000,000  gallons  a day,  including 
the  water-supply  after  it  had  been  used  for 
domestic  purposes,  would  be  pumped  into 
settling-tanks  at  a distance  from  the  city,  and, 
with  the  night-soil,  snhjeoted  to  defecation  by 
chemical  agents, — the  liquid  being  permitted  to 
pass  off  as  colourless  and  inodorous  water,  and 
the  sludge  either  employed  as  manure,  or  treated 
by  the  Scott  process,  and  converted  into  Roman 
cement.  Mr.  Pedder  strongly  advocates  this 
process,  and,  notwithstanding  the  results  of  the 
Ealing  experiment,  thinks  that  a profit  might 
be  realised  iu  Bombay  on  oement  thus  manu. 
factored.  He  wisely  would  adopt  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  return  of  sewage  gas  into 
the  houses  from  the  draiuB ; but  ho  totally 
ignores  the  existence  of  subsoil  water,  and 
makes  no  provision  for  its  removal,  forgots  that 
the  ground  itself  breathes  forth  exhalations  from 
the  deposited  filth  of  years,  and  overlooks  the 
fact  that  as  long  as  the  open  gutters  are  allowed 
to  exist  tho  natives  will  consider  that  they  have  a 
prescriptive  right  to  use  them  as  receptacles  for 
every  sort  of  abomination.  Moreover,  the 
disposal  of  the  rain-water  is  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. The  rainfall  of  Bombay  sometimes 
amounts  in  four  months  to  as  much  as  75  in., 
and  it  often  rains  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  per  hour 
for  hours  together.  The  old  sewers  cannot 
dispose  of  a great  portion  of  this  water,  even  the 
gutters  will  become  over-gorged  with  it,  and  the 
city  will  remain  in  continual  danger  of  being 
flooded  during  the  monsoons.  It  will  necessitate 
large  sewers  to  do  the  work  adequately,  but  in 
such  matters  it  is  false  economy  to  sacrifice 
efficiency  to  immediate  cheapness,  for  tho  work 
must  ultimately  be  done  at  a Btill  greater  oost. 

At  present  Bombay  obtains  from  the  Vehar 
reservoirs  a supply  of  water  equal  to  a supply  of 
seventeen  gallons  a head  for  the  population.  In 
London  the  supply  is  forty-five  gallons;  but  it 
is  considered,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  that  twenty-five  gallons  daily  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  India.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  extra  quantity,  as  well  as  to  protect  the 
town  against  the  disaster  of  being  suddenly 
deprived,  by  the  bursting  of  the  Yehar  dams,  of 
the  supply,  it  is  proposed  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Tulsi  Lake,  whence,  in  case  of  emergency,  a 
supply  of  at  least  six  gallons  a head  oould  be 
drawn  during  the  time  neceesary  to  reconstruct 
the  existing  bunds,  the  condition  of  which  ex- 
cites grave  anxiety.  In  these  projeots,  then, 
Mr.  Pedder  proposes  to  expend  the  greater  part 
of  the  million  sterling  which  he  proposes  to  raise. 
He  does  not  pretend  that  his  schemes  show 
ranch  technical  skill,  althongh  he  puts  them 
forward  with  a considerable  amount  of  assur- 
ance. He  only  comes  before  his  fellow  citizens 
and  practically  says  : — “ We  are  in  a nice’scrape. 
The  Government  will  not  let  us  throw  our  dirt 
into  the  harbour  any  longer.  The  High  Coart 
will  prosecute  us  if  we  permit  or  create  a great 
nuisance.  If  the  matter  is  left  to  you,  you  will 
quarrel  aud  wrangle  and  delay  for  years  to  come. 
Here  is  a scheme  which  ia  not  very  good,  but  it  is 
cheap,  aud  it  is  likely  to  be  effective;  but  do 
not  take  my  word  for  it.  Send  to  England  for 
a good  engineer  and  a good  sauitary  authority, 
and  they  will  tell  you  the  same  thing,  and  then 


Pedder  proposes,  for  some  years  to  come,  to  ex-  yon  can.  begin  the  work.”  Let  tbe  Bombay  folks 
pend  460,0001,  after  having  paid  HSjQOQl.  as*  take  the  advice.  The  engineer  and  sanitary 
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authority  will  likely  tell  them  something  else, 
and,  if  left  unimpeded  by  restrictions,  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  devise  a scheme  of  drainage  aud 
of  water-supply  which  will  be  satisfactory  at 
present  and  capable  of  expansion 
and  which  will  be  cheaper,  if  not  now, 
long  run. 


future, 

the 


EARTH,  WATER,  AND  FIRE. 

Probably  the  first  words  uttered  in  a pulpit 
against  intramural  interment  were  those  spoken 
of  by  Master  Doctor  Latimer,  in  a sermon  which 
he  preached  on  the  Third  Sunday  in  Advent,  in 
the  year  1552.  In  it  he  says,  quoting  the  Btory 
of  the  Widow  of  Nain,  as  given  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  “ ‘ When  Christ  went  into  a city 
which  is  called  Nain,  and  many  of  his  disciples 
following  him  and  much  people,  when  he  was 
came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold  there 
was  a dead  man  carried  out,  which  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a widow;  and 
much  people  of  the  city  weut  with  her.’  And 
hero  you  may  note,  by  the  way,  that  these 
citizens  had  their  burying-placo  without  the  city, 
which  no  doubt  is  a laudable  thing;  and  Ido 
marvel  that  London,  being  so  rich  a city,  hath 
not  a burying-place  without,  for  no  doubt  it  is 
an  unwholesome  thing  to  bury  within  the  oity, 
specially  at  such  a time  when  there  be  great 
sicknesses,  so  that  many  die  together.  I think, 
verily,  that  many  a man  taketh  bis  death  in 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  this  I speak  of  expe- 
rience ; for  I myself,  when  I have  been  there 
in  some  mornings  to  hear  the  sermons,  have  felt 
such  an  ill-favoured  unwholesome  savour,  that 
I was  the  worse  for  it  a great  while  after.  And 
I think  no  less  but  it  be  the  occasion  of  much 
sickness  and  diseases ; therefore  the  citizens  of 
Nain  had  a good  and  laudable  custom,  to  bury 
the  corses  without  the  city,  which  ensample  we 
may  follow.”  It  is  now  more  than  three  hundred 
years  since  these  words  were  spoken,  and  these 
hints  thrown  out,  and  yet  the  question  of  the 
proper  burial  of  our  dead  remains  unanswered. 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  a subject  to  which  the 
old  proverb,  “ When  doctors  differ,”  &c.,  could 
be  so  aptly  applied.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
the  controversy  has  been  revived  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  fresh  champions  have  entered  the 
field.  The  contending  war-cries  are  “ Earth  ” 
and  “ Fire.”  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  contends 
that  earth  or  mould  is  the  greatest  of  anti- 
septics, and,  therefore,  of  disinfectants,  and 
that  the  great  mistake  in  our  burials  is  en- 
closing the  body  in  a coffin  whether  of  wood 
or  other  material,  and  thus  preventing  it3  con- 
tact with  the  mould  which  would  neutralise  the 
poison  of  the  gases  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess of  putrefaction.  He  argues  that  by  de- 
positing the  body  uncoffined  in  the  grave  no 
malarious  or  poisonous  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced.  Here  we  must  quote  another  “earth” 
champion.  “ Let  us  suppose  the  soil  dried  up, 
the  decomposition  would  cease.  Let  us  suppose 
it  not  dried  bub  kept  constantly  moist  and  cold, 
and  we  have  the  ground  in  a state  described  in 
a very  interesting  manner  by  Bernardini  Kama- 
grini,  producing  a disease  which  is  not  unlike  the 
potato  disease  with  us.  But  it  went  much 
further;  all  vegetation  was  blighted,  the  food  bad 
and  health  bad,  the  very  animals  returned  the 
food  they  had  eaten,  it  was  so  nauseous;  the 
waters  became  corrupt,  and  fever  attacked  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  right  therefore  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  limit  which  there  is  to  the  power 
of  the  soil.”  The  italics  are  ours.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  soil 
under  which  interments  may  take  place.  About 
thirty  years  ago  a company  formed  of  spirited 
and  enterprising  townsmen  of  North  Berwick  for 
supplying  the  town  with  gas,  unfortunately 
made  choice  of  an  old  churchyard  as  the  site 
for  their  works.  Although  no  interment  had 
been  made  in  it  fora  period  of  some  seventy-five 
to  eighty  years,  still  it  was  astonishing  to  see 
how  fresh  some  of  the  bodies  were  when  raised. 
This  naturally  shocked  and  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  worthy  townspeople,  who  sent  a deputation 
to  the  minister  of  the  parish,  who  waited  upon 
the  sheriff,  who  put  a stop  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  disinterments.  One  of  the  stout  op- 
ponents  of  cremation  tells  us  that  in  malarious 
districts  the  evil  is  greatest  when  the  soil  is 
turned  up ; that  the  soil  does  absorb  all  kinds 
of  impurities  arising  from  putrefaction,  and  de- 
stroys them;  but  he  admits  that  “there  are 
limits  to  its  power.”  “ Wo  must,”  he  adds, 
“ learn  not  to  give  it  more  than  it  can  accom- 
plish.” So  that  the  antiseptic  powers  of  earth 
depend  both  on  its  quantity  and  condition. 


In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject  there 
are  many  instances  of  the  preservation  of  bodies 
without  any  apparent  cause.  Those  dead  bodies 
that  are  seen  by  the  traveller  who  gazes  into  the 
grim  mortuary  attached  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  are,  to  an  extent,  preserved 
by  the  extreme  cold  from  putrefaction.  How  the 
bodies  in  the  chapel  near  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine, 
are  kept  from  corruption  is  still  a subject  for 
conjecture.  There  are  many  instances  on  re- 
cord in  which,  on  opening  the  coffins,  the  bodies 
appeared  unchanged  since  the  time  of  their 
sepulture,  but  shortly  after  exposure  crumbled 
into  dust.  Loftus,  who  travelled  through  Chal- 
dea and  Mesopotamia,  discovered  a number  of 
earthenware  coffins,  which,  on  being  opened,  the 
bodies  they  contained  became  a deposit  of  dust. 
The  stories  of  the  Vampires,  whose  bodies  were 
so  perfectly  prepared  before  interment  as  not  to 
crumble  into  dust,  no  matter  how  mauy  cen- 


turies might  have  elapsed  since  their  coffin-lids 
were  fastened  down,  may  be  relegated  to  the 
region  of  fable.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of 
the  older  places  of  burial,  such  as  vaults  and 
catacombs,  were  so  deficient  in  their  supply  of 
air  that,  as  an  eminent  physician  supposes,  “ pos- 
sibly the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  bodies  be- 
came, after  a time,  of  itself  preservative.”  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  catacombs  of  Paris  the 
scarcity  of  air  has  so  transformed  the  elements, 
that  instead  of  reducing  the  bodies  to  gas  and 
ashes,  they  have  been  transmuted  into  a white  waxy 
substanoe,  which  has  been  named  adipocere  or 
grave-wax.  Few  will  disagree  with  a writer  on 
the  side  of  inhumation  who  says,  “ when  bodies 
are  allowed  time  and  space  to  mingle  quietly 
with  the  earth,  the  products  given  out  are  by  no 
means  unpleasant  ; ” but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  graves  accumulate,  and  the  space  for 
interment  grows  less  aud  less,  the  burial-place 
becomes  a source  of  pestilence.  Dr.  Parkes,  in 
his  “ Disposal  of  the  Dead,”  writes  : — “A  com- 
munity must  always  dispose  of  its  dead  either 
by  burial  in  land  or  water,  or  by  burning,  or 
chemical  destruction  equivalent  to  burning,  or 
by  embalming  and  preserving.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  to  land-burial,  there  is  something  almost 
revolting  at  first  sight  at  the  idea  of  making  the 
sea  the  sepulchre,  or  of  burning  the  dead.  Yet 
the  eventual  d’spersion  of  our  frames  is  the 
same  in  all  cases  ; and  it  is  probably 
a matter  merely  of  custom,  which  makes  us 
think  that  there  is  a want  of  affection  or  of 
care  if  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  not  Buffered 
to  repose  in  the  earth  that  bore  them.”  Ho 
further  argues  that,  in  reality,  neither  affection 
nor  religion  can  be  outraged  by  any  manner  of 
disposal  of  the  dead  which  is  done  with  proper 
solemnity  and  respect  to  the  earthly  dwelling, 
place  of  our  friends.  The  question  is,  in  reality, 
entirely  a sanitary  one,  and  resolves  itself  into 
this  : How  shall  we  best  d:spose  of  our  dead,  so 
that  the  living  may  not  suffer  in  any  way  ? The 
answer  will  lie  between  burial  in  the  land  or  sea, 
or  burning.  Inhumation  is  the  most  unsanitary 
plan  of  the  three  methods.  The  air  over  ceme- 
teries is  in  a state  of  constant  contamination, 
and,  as  we  stated  in  a former  article,  the  ceme- 
tery poisons  the  water  in  its  neighbourhood. 
From  time  to  time  the  disturbance  of  an  ancient 
and  long  unused  graveyard  has  given  rise  to 
disease.  The  vicinity  of  graveyards  is  noto- 
riously unhealthy,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  cemeteries  which  surround  our 
cities,  and  which  were  established  to  relieve 
existing  greater  evils,  will  in  their  turn  be 
surrounded  by  dwelling-places.  What  remedy 
is  there  for  this  ? Some  have  proposed  more  or 
less  air-tight  vaults,  in  which  decay  would  be 
slow,  but  yet,  though  the  products  formed  during 
decay  would  then  escapi  slowly,  they  would 
eventually  eecape.  This  would  be  making  bad 
worse.  It  seems  clear  that,  in  course  of  time, 
land  burial  will  have  to  be  modified,  and  argu- 
ments will  present  themselves  to  maritime 
nations  in  favour  of  sea-burial  rather  than  of 
burning.  As  a matter  of  expense,  the  system 
of  cremation  would  be  greater  than  sea-burial. 
In  the  burial  at  sea  some  of  the  body  would  go 
at  once  to  support  other  forms  of  life,  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  interment,  and  with- 
out the  danger  of  evolution  of  hurtful  products. 
Let  the  process  of  the  disposal  of  the  body  be 
what  it  may,  the  dust  returns  to  the  dust,  and 
the  earth  to  the  earth,  whence  it  came. 

Professors  Thomson  and  Brunetti  are  the  lead- 
ing champions  on  the  side  of  cremation.  The 
leading  objections  to  this  method  are,  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  Pagans  ; that  it  is  contrary  to 
faith  in  the  Resurrection;  that  the  products 
evolved  in  the  process  would  be  offensive  and 


injurious  to  the  l'ving;  and  that  it  would  exceed 
in  expense  the  common  method  of  burial.  These 
objections  are  met  by  the  assertions,  — that 
the  pagans  used  burial  to  a far  greater  extent, 
than  burning  when  disposing  of  their  dead,  and 
that  cremation  was  employed  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Jewish  nation ; it  cannot  be  contrary  to 
faith  in  the  Resurrection.  Because  holy  men 
were  burnt  to  ashes  in  the  martyr  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  are  we  for  a moment  to  think  that  the  smoke 
and  flame  deprived  them  of  their  immortality  'i 
Did  they  not  preach  this  doctrine  from  the  stake 
“ Be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body,  ami 
after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.”  In 
the  burning  of  a body  in  the  open  air  no  matter 
what  the  fuel,  most  offensive  and  unwholesome 
products  would  be  evolved.  What  reader  of  the 
Builder  in  its  earliest  years  has  forgotten  the 
bonfires  of  coffins  and  bones — hardly  bare  — which 
so  loaded  the  air  with  stench  and  poison,  that 
disease  and  death  threatened  to  decimate  the 
neighbourhood  all  round  the  burial-ground  of 
Spa  Fields,  the  place  of  burning;  but  when  the 
body  is  consumed  in  a scientific  manner,  no 
noxious  gases  find  their  way  into  the  atmosphere. 
As  to  the  expensiveness  of  the  method,  the 
question  is  an  open  one,  which  cannot  as  yet  be 
answered,  as  the  revival  of  the  prooess  is  as  yet 
in  its  earliest  stage.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  a quaint  passage  from  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  on  one  of  the  advantages  of  cremation. 

“ To  be  knaved  out  of  our  graves,  to  have  our 
skulls  made  drinking-bowls,  and  our  bones  turned 
into  pipes  to  delight  and  sport  our  enemies,  are 
tragical  abominations  escaped  in  burning  burials. 
Urnal  interments  and  burnt  relics  lie  not  in  fear 
of  worms.” 

The  cremation  movement  is  already  telling  ou 
our  present  preposterous  system  of  burial.  The 
cry  of  funeral  reform  has  been  raised  in  Oxford. 
Circulars  have  been  issued  by  the  incumbents  of 
the  rural  deanery,  showing  that  more  money  is 
frequently  spent  upon  funerals  than  is  needed  to 
conduct  them  with  entire  propriety.  They 
suggest  that  scarves  and  hat-bands  Bhould  be 
discontinued;  that  in  future  articles  of  mourning 
may  not  be  offered  at  funerals ; and  that,  except 
where  special  reasons  render  lead  advisable,  the 
coffin  should  be  of  wood  alone ; they  hope  to  see 
the  cumbrous  hearse  and  gloomy  coaohes  super- 
seded, and  would  welcome  any  change  which 
would  impart  to  the  funeral  ceremony  a less 
gloomy  and  more  hopeful  charaoter. 

Reform  the  funeral  ceremony  as  you  may,  the 
question  still  remains,  How  shall  the  body  bo 
disposed  of  ? After  a long  search  we  are  able 
to  discover  only  one  case  of  cremation  in  Eng- 
land in  modern  times.  In  June,  1769,  Mrs. 
Pratt  died  in  George-street,  Hanover-square, 
and  according  to  the  terms  of  her  will  was 
burnt  to  ashes  in  her  grave  in  the  “ new  burial- 
ground  at  Tyburn  Turnpike.”  In  1792,  Henry 
Laurens,  the  first  President  of  the  American 
Congress,  in  consequence  of  having  a daughter 
prematurely  buried,  gave  orders  in  his  will  that 
his  body  should  be  burned.  His  will  was  carried 
out.  A recent  case  abroad  is  too  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  readers  to  need  allusion.  Whether 
or  not  it  may  become  the  rule  and  not  the  excep- 
tion, we  cannot  say  ; but  cne  thing  is  certain, 
that  its  strongest  opponents  will  ever  oontinue 
to  be  sentimental  feelings  and  popular  prejudice, 
and  a certain  romantic  association  wliick  finds 
its  expression  in  the  war-cry  of  Marco  Bozzaris, — 


“ Charge  for  your  homes  and  altar  fires, 

Charge  for  the  green  graves  of  our  sires, 

God  and  our  native  land.” 

Again,  we  nevertheless  assert,  wo  cannot  con- 
tinue to  go  on  in  our  present  course. 


CABMEN’S  SHELTERS. 

Cabmen’s  shelters,  very  early  mooted  in  these 
pages,  have  been  engrossing  a large  amount  of 
public  attention  of  late,  aud  the  agitation  has 
not  been  one  that  haa  been  raved  about  for  a 
brief  period  to  be  forgotten,  but  it  ba9  been 
actually  carried  out.  Already  several  shelters 
have  been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  they  will  doubtless  prove  a success. 
There  is  something  to  be  said,  however,  as  to 
the  Btyle  of  erection  that  is  being  supplied  for 
the  purpose.  It  would,  of  course,  be  an  impos- 
sibility to  have  a permanent  building,  but  we 
scarcely  think  the  oommittee  have  selected  a 
style  of  structure  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  the 
public  mind  with  the  idea  that  the  streets  are  in 
any  way  ornamented  thereby.  We  all  know  that 
it  i3  quite  possible  to  ereot  a temporary  building 
in  a very  cheap  manner,  and  yet  have  some  pre- 
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tension  to  neatness  in  design ; in  fact,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a structure  of  the  kind  Bhonld 
not  be  a positive  ornament  rather  than  an  on- 
sightly  obstruction.  If  the  building  must  be 
made  of  wood,  why  not  make  a timber  hut  of 
rustic  design,  that  would  in  some  measure  delight 
the  eye,  not  only  of  the  "cabbies”  but  the 
passer-by  P But  we  doubt  if  a timber  building  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose.  The  Crystal  Palace 
Company  are  erecting  a cabmen’s  shelter  on  the 
cab-Btand  outside  the  Palace,  which  is  being 
constructed  of  galvanized  corrugated  iron.  It  is 
of  a pleasing  design,  the  two  ends  of  the  building 
being  formed  as  bays,  and  roofed  as  such,  tho 
central  portion  of  the  building  being  an  ordinary 
pitched  roof.  It  is  20  ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide,  and 
9 ft.  high  to  eaves,  having  a partition  in  the 
centre,  one  room  being  for  cooking  and  the 
other  for  reading.  Altogether  its  appearance  ia 
very  superior  to  the  ugly  huts  erected  else, 
where  for  the  same  purpose,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s  example  is 
followed  by  the  Cabmen’s  Rest  Committee,  or 
whoever  may  have  the  erection  of  such  buildings. 
The  shelter  in  question  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Braby  & Co.,  of  Deptford,  and  designed  by  one 
of  their  engineers.  But  whether  the  rests  are 
constructed  of  wood,  iroD,  or  zinc  is  immaterial 
so  long  as  they  do  not  jar  too  nncomfortably  on 
our  nervous  system.  We  contemplate  with 
horror  a number  of  ugly  sentry-boxes  being 
stuck  up  all  over  London,  in  some  of  our  very 
best  thoroughfares. 

The  idea  is  a good  one,  and  worthy  of  every- 
body’s support ; it  will  be  a pity  if  for  the  sake 
of  a little  extra  outlay  the  already  not  over  hand- 
some streets  of  London  are  made  still  worse  by 
the  addition  of  a number  of  monstrosities  yclept 
Cabmen’s  Shelters. 

C.  F.  Fuller. 


Hull. — The  first  Cabmen’s  Rest  in  Hull  has 
just  been  opened  by  the  mayor  of  that  borough. 
The  leading  promoter  of  the  movement  (Mr. 
Thomas  Hewitt,  French  Consul)  was,  unfortu- 
nately, unable  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration. 
Another  shelter  is  in  course  of  construction. 
The  special  feature  in  regard  to  the  Hull  shel- 
ters is  the  attempt  to  set  them  up  for  a sum  of 
about  50Z.,  whereas  those  on  the  model  of  some 
other  towns  vary  from  60 1.  to  80Z.  The  first 
shelter  has  a cooking- Btove,  &o. 

Cardiff. — The  first  Cabmou’s  Shelter  in  the 
priucipality  of  Wales  has  been  inaugurated  at 
Cardilf  at  the  Bute  Docks’  stand,  and  is  15  ft. 
long.  Mr.  Councillor  Joseph  Elliott,  the  pro- 
moter of  tho  scheme,  addressed  the  meeting 
from  the  shelter,  and  was  followed  by  the  mayor 
of  Cardiff.  Other  members  of  the  corporation 
were  also  present.  Assistance  in  regard  to 
details  was  rendered  from  Leeds  in  the  course 
of  the  construction  of  this  shelter,  which  has 
been  built  by  Messrs.  J.  Jones,  of  Cardiff.  Sub- 
scriptions are  being  solicited  by  Mr.  Elliott  fox- 
providing  two  other  rests,  viz.,  at  St.  Mary’s- 
atreet  and  at  Crockherbtown.  The  Cardiff  shel- 
ters will  cost  about  £80,  and  will  each  have 
convenient  fittings,  such  as  a cooking-stove, 
lavatory,  &c. 


MANCHESTER  MUD  AND  HORSES. 

Sir, — I was  somewhat  astonished  at  hear- 
ing that  the  good  folks  of  Manchester 
prided  themselves  on  the  paving  of  their 
city.  Well,  it  may  be  good  in  comparison 
with  some  cities,  but,  so  far  as  I have  scon, 
it  is  a dead  failure  by  the  side  of  London, 
Liverpool,  or  Birmingham.  Tho  footways  are 
rough  and  uneven  to  a degree,  and  fitly  run 
side  by  side  with  the  roads.  There  is  no  shutting 
your  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Manchester  is  villain- 
ously dirty;  there  appears  to  be  do  thorough 
system  of  scavenging.  I have  seen  some  few 
superannuated  individuals  making  feeble  and 
weak  efforts  to  push  a brush  before  them,  but 
the  handles  seemed  as  much  as  they  could  lift 
[without  the  certainty  of  sending  one  leg  into  the 
grave  after  tho  other  already  there.  Poor  old 
fellows,  they  should  have  been  cosily  gathei-ed 
pound  a firo,  with  food  fit  for  their  toothless  jaws 
;°  with,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  per- 
form a faroe  in  weather,  and  in  an  employment, 
which  would  try  the  strongest  men.  Let  me  be 
ust  and  omit  not  to  mention  that  I have  also 
seen  a maohine  dragged  by  a horse,  which 
uleverly  brushes  the  mud  from  the  centre  of  the 
road  to  the  side.  I saw  no  cart  following  into 
ivhich  this  mud  Bhonld  have  been  baled  : per- 
chance, it  was  left  there  to  harden ; perchance, 
o be  wheedled  into  the  sewers  by  tho  mud. 1 


larks ; pex-ohanoe, — well,  perchance,  to  ohance 
it.  I have  done  all  that  I could  and  more  than  I 
desired,  to  remove  it;  for  being  somewhat  short- 
sighted and  tho  Manchester  light  being  only 
sufficient  to  make  darkness  visible,  I have  con- 
tinually walked  through  these  treacherous  places, 
carrying  pints  away  in  my  boots  and  soddened 
trousers.  The  “ press  ” here  does  all  it  can 
by  keeping  up  the  refx-aiu, — mud,  filth,  mud: 
uo  good  seems  to  result;  things  remain  as  they 
were,  and  all  are  contented.  But  let  not  Man- 
chester add  to  the  sin  of  dirt  that  of  cruelty. 
The  old  men  I have  often  spoken  of — and  now, 
sir,  you  can  strike  a good  blow — “ another  blow 
for  life.”  In  a previous  letter  I have  mentioned 
“ buB ” accommodation  here;  it  ia  easy-going, 
comfortable,  and  cheap.  As  a matter  of  course, 
therefore,  the  vehicles  are  commodious;  they 
are  elephantine  in  dimensions,  and  can  and  do 
carry  eighteen  passengers  outside,  and  seventeen 
in,  besides  the  driver,  the  conductor,  and  for 
some  part  ef  the  journey  a sort  of  “ checker,” 
who  counts  the  pasBengei-s,  and  affixes  his  stamp 
to  the  conductoi-’s  printed  form,  wherein  are 
stated  the  number  of  passengers  inside,  number 
outside,  and  their  fares.  How  many  hundred- 
weights or  tons  the  “ bus”  weighs,!  know  not;  but 
that  can  bo  easily  ascertained.  There  are  thirty- 
eight  passengers  and  officers,  whose  average 
weight  may  be  safely  put  at  1±  cwt.  Now,  to 
grind  and  pound,  ox-  I may  say  plough,  all 
this  along  at  a good  round  pace  with  three  small 
horses,  is  as  cruel  as  to  put  a dog  in  a donkey- 
oart.  It  may  be  the  size  of  the  load  which 
dwarfs  the  cattle,  but  they  look  wretchedly 
small  and  unfit  for  their  work.  Jaded,  blown, 
and  generally  done  up  they  always  are  when  they 
arrive  at  the  Exchange.  I never  saw  such  ani- 
mals in  London  ’buses,  and  this  day,  to  make 
sure  of  their  size,  I Btood  by  a poor,  reeking 
beast,  with  hanging  head  and  swollen  hocks,  and 
found  my  estimate  correct. 

If  the  roads  were  passably  good  the  work  for 
these  poor  dumb  creatures  would  not  be  so 
killing.  Dnx-ing  the  time  of  the  snow,  I heard 
that  one  company  lost  seventeen  horses  in  one 
week, — that  is,  the  company  deliberately  killed 
them.  I rode  on  a ’bus,  intending  to  get  down 
at  the  Exchange ; bat,  ere  reaohing  tho  London- 
road  Station  (I  wasonaLongsight’bns),wethirty- 
five  passengers  had  to  alight,— tho  horses  could 
get  no  farther.  Yon  may  ask,  why  ride,  and 
encourage  this  cruelty  P Well,  I,  and  many  more 
like  me,  are  about  as  hai-d-worked  as  these 
horses,  and  the  extra  tax  of  walking  on  oar 
physical  powers  would  prepare  us,  may  be,  for 
the  knackers.*  Manchester  prides  itself  on  its 
horseflesh  ; and  from  the  specimens  I have  seen 
in  private  carriages,  it  bus  reason  to  be  proud, 
and  I feel  sure  this  spavin  has  only  to  be  pointed 
out  to  be  removed.  Tho  horse  has  been  the 
gi-eat  means  of  civilisation.  Ho  has  borne  men 
from  county  to  county  ; he  has  thus  helped  to 
enlarge  man’s  mind,  and  has  provided  a means 
of  Bocial  intercourse,  which  has  assisted  in 
adding  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  in  the  world. 
He  is  endowed  with  love,  fidelity,  and  sagacity, 
to  a greater  extent,  in  many  instances,  than  man  ; 
and  yet  ungrateful',  ungenei-ous  man  repays  him 
for  all  his  services  and  care  by  breaking  his 
heart,  literally,  by  sheer  hard  work.  Had  I had 
uo  admiration  of  this  place,  I should  not  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  connect  it  with  my  horse 
grievance  ; but  when  a man  comes  into  a place 
which  he  has  not  seen  before,  his  senses 
are  moi-e  on  the  alert  to  outside  matters 
than  those  who  have  grown  accustomed  to 
them  from  habit,— a habit  which,  from  long 
wear  is  part  and  parcel  of  tho  wearer.  I 
may  be  blamed  as  an  arohiteot  for  talking  about 
animals  when  I should  talk  about  art,  but  I 
naturally  commence  with  the  beginning,  and 
that  ia  the  medium  which  brought  me  to  the 
city,  and  I may  here  add  that  I should  doubt 
my  capacity  for  appreciating  art  unless  I had 
great  love  for  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate. 

I hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  an 
artist,— that  everything  in  nature  is  beautiful, 
and  love  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  beauty. 
Would  tho  lad  fear  or  abhor  the  snako  had  he 
not  read  that  that  beautiful  reptile  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  devil,— would  he  slink  in  horror 
from  the  noble  stag-beetle  had  he  not  been  told 
that  the  devil  was  black  and  wore  horns  ? Show 
me  a man  who  will  kick  his  dog  and  over-load 
and  cruelly  use  his  ass,  or  another  who  will  lash 
his  hound  and  goad  and  over-drive  his  steed, 
and  I will  tell  you  he  conld  not  in  a drawing 
tell  a ship  from  a coal-scuttle,  or  the  dome  of 
Sfc.  Paul’s  from  a coal-heaver’s  hat.  M.  U. 

* " A fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind.” 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  aunnal  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  tho  18th  ult.  in  the  York  School  of  Art. 
Mr.  Alderman  Hargrove  presided. 

The  honorary  secretary  for  York  (the  Rev.  G-. 
Rowe)  re-id  the  report,  which  stated  that  the 
number  of  members  was  satisfactory,  and  that 
the  finances  showed  a considerable  balance.  The 
drawing  of  glass  from  the  Minster,  which  was 
expected  to  have  been  published  last  year,  was 
unavoidably  delayed,  but  came  out  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year.  It  is  intended  to  be  the 
commencement  of  a series;  and  to  be  followed 
by  lithographio  drawings  of  stained  glass  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Chapter  House.  This  is  the 
earliest  glass  in  the  Minster  after  that  in  the 
Five  Sisters’  Window.  The  committee  havo 
decided  upon  publishing  a-reduced  drawing  from 
the  ancient  and  curious  painting  on  the  walla  of 
Easby  Church,  Richmond,  to  be  accompanied  by 
a description.  The  members  and  friends  of  the 
society  made  a very  successful  and  instructive 
excursion  in  the  summer  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kirbymooreide.  In  November  of  last  year 
the  renovation  of  the  south  transept  of  York 
Minster  was  so  nearly  completed  that  the  tran- 
sept, which  had  long  been  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  building,  was  agained  opened  to  view. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  relieve  the 
walls  of  the  weight  of  the  roof.  To  this  end  the 
whole  of  the  interior  was  filled  with  scaffolding, 
upon  which  the  new  roof  was  built,  meanvvhife 
the  rebuilding  of  the  clearstory  was  proceeded 
with  on  both  sides,  and  ultimately  the  roof  was 
lowered  to  its  place.  Tho  new  work  is  an  exact 
recasting  of  the  whole  : the  stone  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  from  tho  same  quarry.  The  interior 
has  been  oleaned,  and  much  of  it  tooled  over; 
so  that  the  old  and  now  work  blend  together! 
The  new  roof  is  of  oak,  with  bosses  gilt  and 
coloured.  The  Pni-beck  marble  shafts  in  the 
clustered  columns  have  been  renewed  or  replaced. 
The  cost  has  been  about  1G.00QL,  and  aboat 
4,000Z.  in  addition  are  required. 

The  Rev.  G.  Rowe  then  read  two  papers  “ On 
the  Churches  of  Lastingham  and  Kirkdale,  in 
Yorkshire,  with  some  Remarks  on  ancient  Saxon 
Sundials.”  The  village  of  Lastingham,  he  said, 
is  situated  on  the  south  edge  of  the  Yorkshire 
moorland,  'lhe  chui-ch  stands  on  rapidly  eloping 
ground,  lower  than  the  roads  by  which  it  is 
usually  approached.  Here,  it  ia  supposed,  was 
very  early  placed  a monastery,  of  which  the 
church  alono  remains.  Probably  the  old  stones 
preserved  in  the  crypt  belong  to  some  older 
fabric  on  the  same  site.  There  is  now  a small 
church,  consisting  of  apsidal  chancel,  nave,  aisles, 
and  tower.  It  was  originally  a Norman  fabric; 
tho  date  of  which  will  be  about  1160.  In  his 
papor  on  Kiikdalo  Church  tho  reader  described 
the  building  and  its  associations,  its  ancient  in- 
scriptions, and  the  connexion  which  the  ancient 
ruin  here  bears  to  others  in  the  north  and  east 
Ridings. 


GAS  EXPLOSIONS. 

Northallerton. — A serious  explosion  of  gas  took 
place  at  the  Baptist  Chapel  on  Sunday,  the  21st 
ult.  It  seems  that  the  Rev.  William  Stubbings, 
the  minister,  before  commencing  the  service! 
went  into  the  vestry  adjoining  the  chapel,  where 
the  gas-meter  is  placed,  turned  on  the  gas,  applied 
a light  to  the  ouly  gas-burner  in  the  vestry,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  chapel,  which  he  lighted 
up.  He  then  put  out  the  light  in  the  v6stryand 
hold  the  usual  services.  When  the  congregation 
had  left,  ho  turned  out  the  lights  in  the  chaps], 
with  the  exception  of  two  in  the  passage,  and 
went  into  the  adjoining  vesti-y  to  turn  off  the 
gas  at  the  meter.  He  smelt  a strong  smell  of 
gas  in  the  vestry,  and  as  he  was  groping  his  way 
in  the  dark  to  the  meter,  an  explosion  took  place, 
blowing  the  vestry  roof  completely  off.  A largo 
portion  of  the  walls  and  the  chimney  were  thrown 
down,  and  the  vestry  windows  and  the  doors 
shattered  to  fragments.  All  the  ohapel  windows 
were  much  damaged,  and  two  at  the  east  end, 
distant  15  yards  from  the  vestry,  were  com- 
pletely smashed,  and  the  woodwork  thrown  out 
of  place.  Mr.  S tubbings  received  a severe  shock 
to  his  system,  and  was  very  much  scorched 
about  the  face  and  hands.  He  recently  purchased 
tho  ohapel  of  the  Wesleyans. 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. — On  the  20th  ult.,  Mr. 
James  Lambert,  of  Buck’s-road,  Donglap,  was 
ondeavonring  to  discover  the  cause  of  a smell 
of  gas  in  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
Douglas.  The  gas  appeared  to  come  from  under 
the  pavement  of  the  chnrch.  A plumber  had 
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recently  been  engaged  in  doing  some  repairs 
close  by,  and  Mr.  Lambert  lifted  up  a portion 
of  the  pavement  in  order  to  find  out  if  there 
was  anything  defective  in  the  piping.  The  flags, 
which  are  of  a large  size,  are  not  laid  on  the 
earth,  but  on  built  cross-walls,  so  that  there  is 
a kind  of  chamber  between  the  walls.  So  soon 
as  Mr.  Lambert  lifted  up  the  stone,  it  was  evi- 
dent  that  the  chamber  underneath  was  lull  of 
gas  The  gas  rushed  out  and  communicated 
with  the  light  which  Mr.  Lambert  had  placed  on 
the  ground  close  by.  In  an  instant  there  was  a 
terrific  explosion.  A large  breadth  of  the  pave- 
ment was  blown  up  with  such  force  that  several 
of  the  flags,  although  of  great  thickness,  were 
smashed  to  pieces,  some  of  large  size  being 
hurled  up  into  the  roof,  which  is  of  great  height. 
Mr.  Lambert’s  escape  was  almost  marvellous. 
The  flo"-  on  which  he  stood  was  only  split  in 
two,  while  several  of  those  close  by  and  around 
him  were  broken  to  pieces,  yet  he  escaped  nn- 
hurt.  On  an  examination  being  made  after- 
wards, it  was  found  that  the  gas  had  been  es- 
caping at  a defective  joint. 


small  scale.  He,  therefore,  recommends  that 
about  20  acres  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Rother 
should  be  acquired  and  properly  laid  out  for 
surface  irrigation,  coupled  with  intermittent 
downward  filtration,  such  area  to  be  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  two-thirds  would  be  used  for 
surface  irrigation,  and  would  have  as  much 
sewage  applied  as  would  be  required  to  produce 
the  various  crops  usually  grown  with  sewage, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  would,  by  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration,  purify  the  rest  of 
the  sewage,  at  the  same  time  growing  upon  its 
surface  coarse  garden  produce,  each  area  being 
changed  once  a year,  so  that  the  filtering  area 
of  this  year  would  become  one  of  the  irrigation  areas 
next  year,  and  in  like  manner  the  irrigation  areas 
would  once  in  three  years  become  the  filtering 


The  rateable  value  of  the  borough  is  27.810L 
10s.,  and  the  cost  of  se wage  disposal,  he  considers, 
would  involve  a charge  upon  the  ratepayers  of 
less  than  Id.  in  the  11.  Adding  the  cost  of  the 
intercepting  sewer,  viz.,  6,9651.,  the  total  charge 
upon  the  ratepayers  for  the  entire  scheme,  ac- 
cording to  the  reporter,  would  be  a trifle  over 
4d.  in  the  11. 


HEALTH  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

At  the  Malham  Reading-room,  Kirkby  Mal- 
ham,  a leoture  was  given  by  Mr.  Southwood, 
sanitary  inspector  (Settle  District),  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chemistry.  _ .,  , 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Southwood, 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  a knowledge  ol 
chemistry  in  order  to  better  understand  the  laws 
of  health  and  Banitary  science,  and  congratulated 
the  lecturer  on  his  being  the  first  to  lecture  on 
chemistry,  with  illustrations,  in  that  portion  of 
the  parish,  and  especially  so  as  he  was  an  official 
under  the  Local  Government  Board,  appointed 
specially  to  compel  them  to  obey  certain  rules  of 
sanitary  science,  the  grounds  of  which  many  ol 
them  were  unacquainted  with.  The  lecturer 
showed  good  sense  and  tact  in  coming  to  meet 

them  as  a teacher  rather  than  using  the  power 
which  he  undoubtedly  possessed  to  compel  them 
to  removo  things  prejudicial  to  health. 

Mr.  Ingram  expressed  the  hope  that  sanitary 
inspectors  generally  would  take  a lesson  from 
Mr.  Southwood  and  follow  his  example. 

Mr.  Southwood  said  it  was  impossible  to  do  full 

justice  to  his  subject  in  the  short  time  allotted 
him.  He  divided  his  topic  into  two  parts,— the 
air  we  breathe,  and  the  water  we  drink.  After 
describing  the  component  parts  of  air  and  water, 
he  gave  some  instructive  illustrations.  In  the 
course  of  his  lecture  he  Bpoke  of  the  cruelty 
practiced  by  butchers  iu  slaughtering  cattle,  and 
advocated  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a 
substitute  for  the  present  barbarous  mode.  In 
concluding  he  dwelt  on  the  imperative  necessity 
of  cleanliness,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  neglect  of  which  causes  disease  and 
death.  


A NATIONAL  HISTORY  GALLERY. 

Sir, — Since  issuing  the  circular  containing 
the  general  features  of  my  project  for  a Na- 
tional History  Gallery,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  ground  of  the  Exhibition  Building  al 
South  Kensington  would  prove  a most  ad 
mirable  site  for  it;  a site  on  which  an  outer 
and  permanent  quadrangular  edifice  might  be 
erected,  leaving  a central  area  amply  sufficient 
and  still  available  for  any  periodical  exposition 
of  manufactures  which  may  hereafter  be  deemed 
necessary.  Judging  from  the  communications  I 
have  received  upon  this  subject,  it  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  project  may  be  carried  out  by 
private  enterprise.  If  this  should  be  the  case, 
the  doer  will  indeed  raise  to  himself  a most 
splendid  monument. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
their  excellent  Reports,  which  fully  treat  on  the 
subject  of  mural  decoration  or  wall  painting, 
give  expression  to  a conviction  that  “ The  deco- 
ration of  public  buildings  with  a view  to  moral 
or  religious  purposes,  has  always  been  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a school  of  historical 
painting.”  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


DRAINAGE  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

Mu.  B.  S.  Brunpell,  C.E.,  having  received 


instructions  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of  the  rivers 
Hipper  and  Rother,  and  to  recommend  a scheme 


jji iiul.  — ■ . . 

for  the  ultimate  disposal  of  the  sewage,  has 


done  so. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  he  says,  is  to  con. 
struct  an  intercepting  sewer,  following  the  course 
of  the  rivers  Hipper  and  Rother,  with  which  the 
whole  of  the  sewer-outfalls  should  be  connected. 
This  sewer  at  its  commencement  should  be  2 ft. 
in  diameter,  and  continue  of  this  size  as  far  as 
Wheeldon-lane ; thence  to  Lordsmill-street,  2 ft. 
6 in.  in  diamater,  and  from  this  point  to  its 
termination,  3 ft.  in  diameter.  The  length  would 
be  1 m.  5 fur.  3 chs.  (2,926  yards),  and  he 
estimates  the  cost  at  6,9651.  The  sewer  would 
be  provided  with  storm-water  overflows  into  the 
river  at  various  points,  as  in  no  scheme  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  would  it  be  contemplated 
to  deal  with  the  storm- waters.  By  the  con- 
struction of  this  intercepting  sewer,  and  by  con- 
necting  with  it  all  existing  sewers,  the  whole  of 
the  sewage  would  bo  conveyed  to  a point  near 
the  Canal  Wharf.  . ..  ..  . 

After  having  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  to  land  in 
some  way  or  other  it  must  be  applied,  either  in 
the  form  of  surface  irrigation  or  intermittent 
downward  filtration;  and  that  as  there  is  no 
land  available,  it  seems  to  him  that  the  case  is 
3 eminently  adapted  for  the  application  of  the 
- “ intermittent  downward  filtra- 


process  known  as  .... 

tion,”i  combined  with  surface  irrigation  on  a 


STAINED  GLASS. 

London.— Another  stained  glass  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  Guildhall,  illustrating  points 
of  the  historic  interest  connected  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  London.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  who  failing  to  obtain 
money  from  his  Parliament,  had  recourse  to  the 
infliction  of  heavy  fines  on  the  citizens  under 
the  most  frivolous  pretexts.  The  more  readily 
to  secure  this  end  he  sought  to  deprive  the 
citizens  of  their  ancient  right  of  electing  their 
own  sheriffs,  and  further  to  appoint  such  men  to 
the  office  as  would  pack  juries  iu  order  to  inflict 
these  penalties  at  his  bidding.  Failing  iu  this, 
he  next  found  means  to  deprive  the  City  of  its 
ancient  charters  which  the  Crown  had  held  for 
six  years.  James  II.  succeeding  him,  and  feel- 
ing the  Throne  passing  from  his  grasp,  sought  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  Corporation  and  citizens 
by  restoring  their  Charters,  and  sent  his  Chan- 
cellor, the  notorious  Judge  Jefferys,  in  great 
state  to  deliver  them  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  The 
window  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & 
Moore,  of  Southampton-row,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion ; — “Presented  to  the  Corporation  of  London 
bv  Henry  Harris,  Deputy  of  Lime-street  Ward, 
and  Master  of  the  Saddlers’  Company.  1874.” 

Taunton. — The  large  window  iu  the  new  tower 
of  St.  James’s  Church  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass.  The  window,  which  is  of  the 
fourteenth  century  style  of  architecture,  is 
divided  into  two  tiers  of  lights,  six  lights  in 
each  tier.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  lives 
of  the  two  sisters  Martha  and  Mary  (John  xi.). 
On  the  dexter  side  of  the  window  are  repre- 
sented the  meeting  of  Martha  and  Mary  with 
the  Saviour  ; next  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from 
the  dead  and  Martha  serving  (Johnxii.).  Above, 
in  the  second  tier,  Mary  is  anointing  the  feet  of 
Christ.  In  the  centre  is  Christ  in  the  garden 
after  his  resurrection — “ Noli  me  tangere  ” ; and, 
lastly,  the  three  women  at  the  tomb.  In  the 
two  middle  lights  in  the  upper  part  of  the  win- 
dow are  two  single  figures,  representing  St. 
James  and  St.  Andrew.  The  window  was  de- 


signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler 
& Co.,  of  London. 

Great  Berkhampstead. — Mr.  William  Cooper, 
of  the  Chemical  Works  in  this  town,  has  pre- 
sented a window  to  the  parish  church,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Cooper.  The  window,  which  is 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  consists  of  two  lights, 
with  a quatrefoil  head,  ono  light  representing 
the  " Annunciation,”  and  the  other  the  “ Visita- 
tion,” of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Stowmarket. — Tho  east  window  of  the  parish 
church,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  gun- 
cotton  explosion,  is  now  being  restored,  the  | 
reason  for  the  long  delay  having  been  the  pro-  J 
posal  to  put  in  a coloured  window.  The  first 
instalment  has  been  put  in  within  the  last  few 
daysunderthe superinteudence of  Mr. M.  T.  Gunn. 
The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Camm,  Brothers,  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  cost  will  be  nearly  200Z. 

Tristwistle. — A stained  glass  window  has  just  | 
been  erected  at  the  east  end  of  Christ  Church,  1 
Tristwistle,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Side-  1 
bottom,  of  Hadfield.  The  window  has  been 
exeouted  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  London. 

Ringmore  (Devon). — A stained  glass  window, 
executed  by  the  Messrs.  Horwood  Brothers,  of 
Frome  Selwood,  has  been  erected  in  Ringmore 
parish  church,  by  Mr.  John  White,  of  Oakenbury, 
in  memory  of  his  father  (Mr.  John  White).  This 
window  completes  tho  series  in  the  nave,  repre- 
senting the  founders  and  fathers  of  our  island 
churches,  viz.,  St.  Patrick  (for  Ireland),  St.  I 
David  (for  Wales),  with  his  friend  St.  Senan ; 
and,  in  the  present  window,  St.  Augustine,  the 
apostle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  St.  Alban,  the 
proto-martyr  of  England.  In  the  north  transept 
St.  Piran  and  St.  Ia  (“  St.  Ives”),  represent  the  ■; 
ancient  British  church  in  Cornwall,  as  do  St.  ■ 
Nectan  of  Hartland,  St.  Morwenna  (“  Morwen-  j 
stow”),  and  St.  Endelienta  (“ Endellion ”),  in  ; 
the  south-east  chancel  window.  Only  two  win- 
dows of  plain  glass  now  remain  in  this  old 
church,  the  north  transept  of  which  is  a venerable 
relic  of  the  past,  carrying  us  back  to  an  old 
Saxon  Church  which  was  standing  when  the 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled.  Having  been  the  i 
manor  chapel  it  has  been  preserved  unaltered,  • 
save  for  a new  roof  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  a window  inserted  in  the  north  gable.  All  \ 
the  rest  of  the  church  is  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  century. 

Edinburgh. — The  second  window  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  has  just  been  filled  in 
with  stained  glass  in  accordance  with  the  general 
plan  of  illustrations  of  the  life  of  Christ  pre- 
pared by  the  committee.  The  window  is  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Richardson,  who 
at  different  periods  was  chairman  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Master  of  the  Merchant  Com- 
pany. The  three  upper  compartments  of  the 
window  contain  the  “ Baptism  of  Our  Lord.”  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  central  light  is  tho 
dove  descending  in  radiated  light  upon  Christ, 
who  is  draped  in  wt-ite.  Figures  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  occupy  tho  left,  and  of  John  the  Baptist 
the  right-hand  lights,  while  the  Jordan,  with 
herbage  and  flowers  on  its  banks,  extends 
throughout  the  three  compartments.  The  three 
under  lights  are  occupied  respectively  with  illus- 
trations of  “ The  Calling  of  the  Apostles,”  “ The 
First  Miracle  at  Cana,”  and  “ Healing  the  Sick.” 
The  tracery  contains  angels,  with  the  text — 
“This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I am  well 
pleased”  ; and  the  apex  of  the  window  an  angel 
upon  rich  ruby,  with  tho  emblem  of  Jehovah. 
This  window,  like  the  first  of  the  series,  was  de- 
signed under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Herd- 
man,  R.S.A.,  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantiue 
& Son,  who  have  other  two  windows  for  the 
choir  in  progress. 

Bedford. — The  west  window  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass, 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London.  ; 
The  tracery  of  the  window,  according  to  the 
Bedfordshire  Times,  has  not  been  altered,  and 
did  not  require  restoration,  being  in  a good 
state  of  repair.  It  consists  of  three  lights  with 
several  smaller  openings  above,  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular period  of  architecture.  The  principal 
subject  of  the  new  window  under  character- 1 
istic  canopies,  and  embracing  the  three  main 
lights,  is  “ Our  Lord  blessing  little  Children.” 
Forming  a base  to  this  are  subjects  of  “Ja- 
cob’s Dream,”  “Tho  Meeting  of  Jacob  and 
Joseph,”  and  “ Jacob  blessing  his  children.” 
The  priucipal  small  openings  above  are  occu- 
pied by  an  Angel  Choir.  At  the  bottom  are  the 
words  “ In  Memoriam,  A.D.,  1874.”  The  glass 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Nash,  and  has  been  put 
up  to  the  memory  of  his  children,  who  died 
some  years  ago. 
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THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL  AND 
THE  CLERKENWELL  YESTRY. 

Several  of  the  metropolitan,  vestries  are  dis- 
playing an  unreasoning,  if  nob  an  unseemly, 
objection  to  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill,  and 
amongst  others,  the  Clerkenwell  vestry,  at  their 
meeting  last  week,  discussed  it  in  a manner  the 
propriety  of  which  may  be  questioned,  and  which 
will  probably  suggest  the  notion  that  there  are 
some  members  of  the  Clerkenwell  board  inter- 
ested in  the  continuance  of  unhealthy  dwellings. 
As  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,  one  of  the 
vestrymen  even  gave  expression  to  such  a 
feeling.  The  Parliamentary  committeejof  the 
vestry  submitted  a report  on  the  Bill,  objecting 
to  any  board  being  the  local  authority  except 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  different  classes  of  property  and  sani. 
tary  conditions  of  their  respective  districts. 
The  committee  strongly  objected  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  being  the  local  authority. 
In  moving  the  adoption  of  this  report,  Mr.  Bright 
made  use  of  some  strong  remarks,  stating  that 
the  whole  Bill  was  a direct  inBult  on  the  vestries 
and  district  boards  of  the  metropolis,  who  had 
always  proved  themselves  excellent  local  autho- 
rities. Mr.  Ross  followed  in  a similar  strain, 
stating  that  he  looked  on  the  Bill  as  calculated 
to  do  a great  deal  of  harm  ; he  had  no  hope  that 
it  would  be  improved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  considered  that  when  it  became  law  it 
would  do  a deal  of  mischief.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Johnson,  another  member  of  the  vestry,  said 
that  the  Bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  in  consequence  of  vestrymen  but- 
toning up  their  pockets,  and  refusing  to  do  what 
was  necessary.  That  class  of  property  was 
chiefly  owned  by  vestrymen,  and  their  brethren 
had  a great  objection  to  set  up  their  backs 
against  them.  The  report  was,  however,  adopted, 
and  a petition  against  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be 
prepared,  and  sent  to  Sir  Andrew  Lusk  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  NEW  STREET  FROM  OLD- STREET 
TO  SHOREDITCH:  SALE  OF  HOUSES  AND 
BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

One  of  the  largest  sales  of  building  materials 
that  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
new  street  about  to  be  formed  between  Shore- 
ditoh  and  Old-street  was  held  last  week, 
when  no.  fewer  than  120  houses,  shops,  and 
other  business  premises  were  disposed  of.  The 
property  included  eight  houses  and  shops  in 
High-street,  Shoreditch,  immediately  opposite 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  station,  containing  a 
frontage  to  High-street  of  nearly  200ft.  in  length, 
and  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  to°the 
Royal  Standard  Theatre,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary-line of  the  ground  to  be  cleared  for  the 
purposes  of  the  intended  new  thoroughfare.  This 
portion  of  the  property  disposed  of  consisted  of 
premises  of  a superior  character,  and  included, 
amongst  other  places  of  business  and  amuse- 
ment, the  extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  White 
& Co.,  manufacturing  tobacconists,  and  also  the 
Alhambra  Music-hall.  The  first-named  pre- 
mises formed  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
sale,  and  consisted,  in  addition  to  the  building, 
four  stories  in  height,  of  tho  whole  of  the 
machinery  and  plant  for  tobacco-manufacturing 
purposes,  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  premises, 
and  occupying  a considerable  ground  area.  The 
machinery  was  divided  into  104  lots,  and  was 
sold  at  a fixed  hour  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  of  the  houses  and 
shops  ia  High-street,  Shoreditch,  just  named, 
the  sale  also  included  ten  cottages  behind  them 
in  Maybush-court.  These  miserable  hovels  are 
approached  from  Shoreditch,  through  a tunnel 
passage  not  more  than  3 ft.  in  width,  and  5 ft.  in 
height.  The  court  itself  is  not  more  than  from 
4 ft.  to  5 ft.  wide,  and  light  and  ventilation 
appeared  alike  impossible;  yet  the  occupants 
seemed  unwilling  to  leave,  and  remained  in  the 
several  abodes  until  after  the  sale  was  over.  The 
materials  of  the  other  houses  sold  were  those  of 
dwellings  in  George-street,  Three-Cup-alley, 
Gloucester-street,  New-court,  Dean’s-mews, 
Hollywoll  Mount  and  Willow  Walks,  and  Bath- 
place,  containing  in  all  38  houses.  The  demoli- 
tion of  the  property  mentioned  completes  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  before  the  construction 
}f  the  new  street  can  be  proceeded  with,  and 
Ins  will  be  commenced  very  shortly,  imme- 
liately  on  the  ground  being  cleared.  From  its 
unction  with  Old-street  the  new  thoroughfare 


will  proceed  by  a curve  in  a direction  almost 
due  south,  passing  under  the  North  London 
Railway,  and  terminating  opposite  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  station  by  a junction  with  High- 
street,  Shoreditch.  In  addition  to  forming  a 
direct  communication  between  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  metropolis,  by  means  of  the  intended 
new  street  between  Old-street  and  Oxford- 
street,  the  new  thoroughfare  will  also  open  out 
a more  direct  route  between  Shoreditch  and 
Islington  and  the  north,  viti  the  City-road.  The 
machinery  fetched  430J.  The  total  proceeds  of 
the  sale  were  upwards  of  2,500L 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  presided  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes 
awarded  to  students  of  the  Female  School  of 
Art,  which  is  under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
Queen,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess 
Louise.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Museum  of  Geology  in  Jermyn-street, 
St.  James’s,  the  use  of  which  had  been  kindly 
granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, as  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
Committee  on  Education.  There  was  a large 
attendance  of  the  students. 

Mr.  Godwin  read  the  committee’s  aunual 
report,  which  stated  that  the  students  of  this 
school  had  obtained  a satisfactory  average  of 
medals  and  prizes  in  the  annual  competition 
held  at  the  Science  and  Art  Department  at  South 
Kensington,  and  that  the  annual  exhibition  of 
drawings  and  other  works  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  school  in  Queen-square  in  October  last  was 
generally  noticed  as  showing  a marked  supe- 
riority over  those  of  previous  years ; that  the 
school  had  been  unusually  full  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  the  number  of  students  on  the 
books  at  the  close  of  the  summer  session  being 
-.03 ; that  during  this  winter  session  the  num- 
bers had  reached  194,  being  37  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  at  the  same  period  last  year  ; and  that 
there  had  been  a steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  during  the  last  six  years.  The  com- 
mittee  congratulated  Miss  Louisa  Gann,  the 
superintendent,  on  having  obtained  one  of  the 
highest  premiums  awarded  by  the  Council  on 
Education  to  the  head  masters  and  mistresses  of 
schools  of  art. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  then  distributed  the 
prizes,  which  consisted  of  medals,  money  awards, 
books,  and  certificates ; the  principal  honours  in 
the  list  being  the  Queen’s  scholarship,  value  301. 
won  by  Alice  Hanslip  for  studies  from  the  life; 
the  Queen’s  gold  medal,  won  by  Susan  Ruth 
Canton,  for  a copy  of  “ The  Dying  Gladiator,” 
modelled  in  clay ; the  Gilchrist  scholarship  of 
50L,  awarded  to  Florence  Benson,  for  a set  of 
drawings;  and  some  “national”  awards,  con. 
sisting  of  national  bronze  medals,  to  Alice  Han- 
slip and  Jessie  Corcoran  ; and  Queen’s  prizes  to 
Emily  Austin,  Alice  Alphea  Locke,  Susan  Ruth 
Canton,  and  Ellen  Isabella  Hanock,  for  studies 
of  various  kinds.  These  national  awards  in  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  as  the  noble  earl 
pointed  out,  had  been  won  in  competition  with 
the  123  schools  of  art  in  Great  Britain,  number- 
ing 23,031  students.  It  appeared  from  the  report 
of  the  committee  that  her  Majesty  had  graciously 
signified  her  approval  of  the  award  of  the  Queen’s 
scholarship  and  gold  medal  to  Miss  Hanslip  and 
Miss  Canton,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
the  pleasure  with  which  she  had  inspected  a book 
of  original  illustrations  by  Miss  Julia  Pocock,  a 
former  Queen’s  scholar  and  gold  medallist,  which 
had  been  sent  to  her. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  prizes,  which 
occupied  some  time,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
the  principal  winners  were  warmly  cheered  on 
presenting  themselves, 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  gave  an  interesting 
address.  In  speaking  of  the  different  branches  of 
art,  he  said,  one  notices  that  there  is,  perhaps,  a 
rather  conventional,  and,  indireotly,  an  arbitrary 
distinction  sometimes  made  between  different 
kinds  of  art-work.  For  instance,  in  old  houses 
and  other  places  one  sometimes  notices  wonder- 
fully beautiful  designs  for  the  ornamentation  of 
ceilings  and  other  parts  of  buildings.  I suppose 
it  is  true  that  the  designs  of  the  periods  to  which 
I am  alluding  are  superior  in  taste  and  refine- 
ment to  many  we  see  in  the  present  day,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  in  former  times 
those  who  excelled  in  decorative  art  were  con- 
tent to  follow  that  out  without  going  into  other 
spheres  which  were  perhaps  more  ambitious.  If 
so,  this  would  be  an  encouragement  to  any  stu- 
dent of  art  to  follow  out  whatever  department  of 


study  he  or  she  may  excel  in,  without  neces- 
sarily  wishing  to  engage  in  some  other  depart- 
ments  which  may  be  considered  more  fashionable 
or  may  have  more  sounding  names. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Thorold, 
seconded  by  Professor  Donaldson,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  for  the  use  of 
the  lecture-hall ; and  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  Emilius  Bay  ley,  seconded  by  Mr.  William 
Bromley  Hume,  a similar  compliment  was  paid 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  for  presiding. 


THE  PROPOSED  RE-NAMING  OF  SLOANE- 
STREET  AND  THE  CHELSEA  YESTRY. 

A movement  has  been  made  by  certain  inha- 
bitants of  Sloane-street  to  change  the  name  of 
that  thoroughfare,  and  this  gave  rise  to  an  ani- 
mated discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chelsea 
vestry  last  week.  The  Superintending  Architect 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  in- 
formed the  vestry  that  a memorial  had  been 
sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  from  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sloane-street,  asking  the  Board 
to  name  that  part  of  the  street  opposite  Cado- 
gan-gardens,  Cadogan-place ; that  part  north 
of  the  gardens,  Sloan-street,  or  Sloane-street, 
Knightsbridge,  and  that  part  south  of  the  gar- 
dens Sloane-street,  Chelsea,  or  Lower  Sloane- 
street  ; and  that  the  street  now  called  Lower 
Sloane-street  should  bo  called  by  some  other 
name.  The  Superintending  Architect  wished  to 
know  the  views  of  the  vestry  upon  the  matter. 
A counter  memorial  from  other  inhabitants  of 
the  street,  asking  that  no  change  should  be 
made,  was  presented  to  the  vestry.  The  discus- 
sion which  took  place  on  the  memorials  showed 
that  the  opinion  of  the  vestry  was  almost  unani- 
mous against  any  change  being  made,  and 
Mr.  Davidge,  in  supporting  a resolution  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  be  requested  to  withhold 
their  sanction  to  the  proposed  change,  stated 
that  to  change  the  name  and  numbering  of  the 
street  and  the  houses  would  be  a serious  incon- 
venience to  the  tradesmen  there,  some  of  whom 
had  been  in  the  street  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Mr.  Symons  added  that  it  would  be 
monstrous  to  change  the  name  of  a street  which 
was  one  of  the  finest  in  London ; whilst  Mr. 
Brook  remarked  that  it  was  cruel  to  interfere 
with  a street  that  was  unsurpassed  in  the  metro- 
polis. There  was  only  one  Sloane-street  in 
London,  renowned  for  its  beauty,  straightness, 
and  the  salubrity  of  its  air  in  every  respeot.  The 
clerk  having  read  tho  memorial  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  street  in  favour  of  the  change, 
Mr.  Wastemann  said  he  could  answer  for  their 
signatures,  as  the  memorialists  lived  opposite 
Cadogan-gardens ; on  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
M.P.,  in  reply,  said  he  had  letters  from  some  of 
these  memorialists  strongly  objecting  to  the 
change.  Sloane-street  and  Lower  Sloane-street 
contained  nearly  300  houses,  which  would  be 
affected  either  by  a change  of  name  or  number. 
The  resolution  asking  the  Metropolitan  Board 
to  withhold  their  sanction  to  the  change  was,  we 
are  very  glad  to  say,  carried  unanimously. 


MAT-MAKING  IN  PRISONS. 

Messrs.  Wilde y & Co.,  cocoa-nut  fibre  manu- 
facturers, have  published  a correspondence 
between  themselves  and  Capt.  Armytage,  Gover- 
nor of  the  West  Riding  prison,  Wakefield.  They 
complain  that  Captain  Armytage  led  Mr.  G. 
W.  Hastings  to  say  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social" 
Science  Congress  at  Norwich,  in  1873  : — “ The 
truth  is  that  this  trade  of  mat-making  from 
cocoa-nut  Sbre  was  unknown  in  this  country 
previous  to  1840,  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Wakefield  prison.  Some  years  afterwards  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  seeing  the  success  of  the 
trade,  resolved  to  adopt  it  as  their  own.”  It 
is  not  quite  certain  that  this  is  literally  correct, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Messrs.  Wildey  do  not 
know  how  to  conduct  a correspondence,  and 
Capt.  Armytage  was  quite  right,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  refusing  to  continue  it.  Courtesy  is  one 
of  the  first  necessities  in  the  make-up  of  a 
gentleman. 


J . Birnie  Phillip,  Sculptor.  — We  hear 
with  very  great  regret,  which  will  be  largely 
shared  by  our  readers,  that  Mr.  Birnie  Phillip 
died  on  Tuesday  laBt : the  cause  was  bronchitis. 
Mr.  Phillip  will  be  best  known  by  his  remarkable 
work  on  the  basement  of  the  Memorial  in  Hyde 
Park. 


HI: 


At  the  Westminster  Police-court,  John  Hobson,  a 
builder,  of  Medway-street,  Westminster,  was  summoned 
by  two  carpenters  for  Is.  (id.  each,  due  in  lieu  of  notice 
for  grindiug  their  tools  on  discharge. 

In  the  first  case  the  complainant,  John  Langnon,  said 
he  was  dismissed  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  claimed  the 
two  hours'  “ grinding  money  ” as  the  custom  of  the  trade, 
but  it  was  not  allowed  ; he  had  worked  in  several  large 
firms,  and  always  had  the  money. 

Mr.  Woolrych  said  the  custom  of  the  trade  as  proved 
to  him  recently  was  the  payment  of  this  money,  and  it 


ntly  — r.v — _ — 

was  a pity  at  the  time  of  the  late  strike,  when  rules  were 
drawn  up,  that  some  provision  had  not  been  made  for 
“grinding  money”;  it  made  an  unsatisfactory  cause  of 
dissension,  and  the  best  thing  the  masters  could  do  would 
bo  to  let  the  men  know,  when  they  enter  the  service,  that 
they  would  receive  one  hour  for  grinding,  or  two,  or  none  ; 
then  the  men  would  be  bound  by  the  contract,  and  the 
masters  could  protect  them6elve3.  In  the  present  instance 
the  custom  held  good,  and  the  order  in  each  case  would 
be  for  the  Is.  6d.  claimed  and  os.  eosts. 


THE  “ OXFORD  ARMS.” 


The  magistrates,  who  had  well  looked  into  the  law  be- 
forehand, were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Water  Com- 
pany was  not  justified  in  what  they  had  done,  and  that  all 
this  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  defendants  had  had 
the  courtesy  to  have  asked  Mr.  Garbutt’s  consent  before 
putting  down  the  pipes.  Many  complaints  had  been  made 
of  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  and  it  seemed  as  if  rail- 
way companies,  gas  aod  water  companies,  considered  that 
they  could  override  superior  public  Acts  of  Parliament  by 
their  own  private  Acts. 

The  Bench  then  imposed  the  nominal  fine  of  20s.,  with 
costs,  on  the  Water  Company. 

From  what  after  transpired,  this  case  is  but  the  prelude 
to  some  “Westminster  Hall”  proceedings. 


TENDERS  FOR  WORKS  FOR  ISLINGTON. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Islington  Yestry,  on  the 


26th  ult.,  the  undermentioned  tenders  were  re- 
ceived and  reported  on  by  the  respective  com- 
mittees : — 


r Sib,— Will  you  allow  me  to  say,  with  reference  to  your 
summary  of  a letter  of  mino  which  the  president  was  good 
enough  to  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  that  the  photographs  of  the  “ Oxford  Arms  ” 
will  not,  strictly  speaking,  be  on  sale.  At  the  request  of 
a few  gentlemen  who  combined  in  order  to  have  views  of 
this  interesting  old  building  taken,  I,  as  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers, undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  matter,  and 
shall  bo  happy  to  receive  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who 
would  like  to  join  the  subscription. 

Long  Litton,  Alfbbd  Masks. 


SLATES. 

Sib, — A reader  of  your  valuable  paper  would  be  much 
obliged  if  you  could  furnish  him  with  information  respect- 
ing the  slate  trade,  in  reply  to  the  following  questions, 
througlr'your  columns : — 

1.  Terms  usually  given  by  many  owners  to  slate  mer- 
chants ? 

2.  Terms  usually  given  by  slate  merchants  to  consumers  ? 

3.  If  any  work  published  giving  information  as  to  slates, 
their  uses,  quality,  colour,  value  ? and  if  any  journal 

l with  the  • ’ " ' ” 


For  the  Masons  and  Paviors’  Work,  the  High- 
ways Committee  had  received  four  tenders;  namely, 
from  Messrs.  Paul  Aspinall  & Son,  13,123/.  Os.  51d. ; 
Charles  Drake  Sewell,  13,530/.  10s.  lOd. ; H.  Griffiths, 
13,752/.  16s.  8-id. ; and  Mrs.  Eliza  Beevors.  The  tender 
of  Messrs.  Aspinall  & Son,  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted 
for  one  year. 

The  committee  had  received  ten  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  granite  and  other  hard  stone  ; namely,  from  Mrs. 
Beevors,  Messrs.  Manvelle,  Messrs.  Nowell  & Eobson, 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  Mr.  Dodd,  Messrs.  John  Mowlem  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  Messrs.  Cnlverhouse,  Mr. 
Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Penning ; and  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Manvelle,  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted. 

The  committee  had  also  received  four  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  ballast,  gravel,  core,  and  flints;  namely,  from 
Messrs.  W.  T.  Williamson,  Edward  Jackson,  William 
Irons,  and  Henry  Dodd;  and  that  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Wil- 
liamson, being  the  lowest,  was  accepted. 

For  tho  jobbing  work  in  connexion  with  the  sewers 
and  drains,  the  Building  Committee  had  received  eight 
tenders  ; namely,  from  Messrs.  J.  Bloomfield,  23£  above 
the  schedule  of  prices ; Mr.  G.  Pace,  21  above;  Charles 
Taylor,  15  above;  William  Irons,  21  above;  Edward 
Jackson,  2-'>  above;  P.  A.  & G.  Culverhonsc,  25  above; 
W.  & T.  Williamson,  191  above;  Charles  Killingbaek, 
25  above ; and  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  being  the 
lowest,  was  accepted. 


connexion  with  the  trade  P 
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“BUILDER,  SURVEYOR,  AND  MONEY 
PROCURER.” 


MANSELL  V.  STANWAY. 


MONUMENTAL. 


This  was  an  action,  at  the  Westminster  County  Court, 
to  recover  11/.  on  an  I O U. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Meriton,  solicitor,  of  50,  Buckingham  Palace- 
road,  who  appeared  for  plaintilF,  said  his  client  was  a 
lodging-house  keeper  in  Graham-street,  Enton-square, 
and  had  employed  tho  defendant  as  her  “ agent  ” in  sundry 
small  business  matters,  and  there  had  been  some  money 
matters  between  them,  resulting  in  the  I 0 U for  11/.  now 
due  to  his  client. 

Mrs,  Emma  Mansell,  the  plaintiff,  having  given  evi- 


Thomas  Stanway,  the  defendant,  who  described  himself 
as  a builder,  surveyor,  and  “ money  procurer,’’  said  be 
did  not  deny  the  debt,  bnt  be  wished  to  plead  a set-off  for 
3/.  14s.,  particulars  of  which  ho  handed  in. 

His  Honour,  after  looking  over  a very  formidable-look  - 
ing  bill,  couched  in  legal  phraseology,  asked  defendant  if 
he  was  a lawyer. 

Defendant  replied  in  (he  negative. 

The  Judge,  having  elicited  that  defendant  had  not  given 
the  proper  notice  of  his  intention  to  plead  the  set-off, 
refused  to  allow  it,  and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  full  amount  claimed,  with  costs. 


RIGHTS  IN  ROADS. 


GARBUTT  V.  THE  STOCKTON  AND  MIDDLESBROUGH 
WATERWORKS  COMPANY. 


A costly  monument  has  been  recently  erected 
in  the  Dundee  Western  Cemetery  by  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers,  in  memory  of  bis  late 
wife.  It  ia  of  Sicilian  marble,  the  columns  and 
inBcription.slab  beiDg  polished.  The  upper  por- 
tion is  elaborately  carved  with  conventionalised 
foliage,  and  to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  tone, 
inlays  of  coloured  marble,  serpentine,  and 
granite,  occur  in  the  frieze,  pediment,  and 
pinnacles.  The  inscription-slab  is  backed  by 
grey  granite.  The  cemetery  in  which  it  is 
placed  is  situated  on  a rising  ground  to  the  west 
of  Dundee,  and  commands  views  of  the  river 
Tay,  which  at  this  point  is  two  miles  wide.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  Fife  hills  on  the  opposite 
shore  is  “ Norman  Law,”  a hill  similar  in  ontline 
to  “Arthur’s  Seat,”  near  Edinburgh,  and  the 
scene  in  the  olden  time  of  many  a beacon  lire. 
Visible  at  the  base  of  this  hill  is  the  once 
prosperous  town  of  Newburgh,  a favourite  excur- 
sion resort  of  Dundonians,  and  eastward  lie  the 
ancient  town  and  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Bal- 
merino.  The  monument  is  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Geo.  S.  Aitken,  architect,  Dundee,  of  the  firm 
of  Maclaren  & Aitken.  Messrs.  Fyfe  & Robertson, 
of  Dundee,  were  the  sculptors. 


The  complainant  in  this  case,  at  the  Stockton 
County  Petty  Sessions,  is  a solicitor,  of  Yarm, 
and  an  extensive  landowner,  and  sued  the 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water  Company 
for  entering  upon  his  land  without  having  pre- 
viously obtained  bis  permission,  as  owner 
thereof. 


listellaoua. 


Mr.  Garbntt  conducted  his  own  case,  and  Mr.  Dunn, 
the  Town  Clerk  of  Darlington,  appeared  for  the  Water 
Company. 

The  plaintiff  stated  that  he  was  the  owner  of  apiece  of 
land  lying  on  the  south  side  of  tho  road  from  Yarm-lane 
to  the  Beck  Bridge,  at  the  village  of  East  Hartburn,  and 
in  virtue  of  such  ownership  he  claimed  the  fee  simple  of 
that  half  of  the  road  adjoining  his  land,  from  the  hedge 
to  the  centre  of  the  road. 

He  contended  that  under  the  89th  section  of  the  Land 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  tbe  Water  Company,  or  any 
one  else,  had  no  power  to  cut  up  any  land  " and  lay 
down  pipes  or  drains,  unless  with  tho  consent  of  the 


owner  ; and  further,  that  although  tbe  proprietors  of  tho 
road  in  question  had  purchased  it  from  the  owners  of  the 


adjoining  land,  yet  it  was  only  sold  for  the  use  of  the 


public,  and  they  bad  a right  only  to  the  surface ; therefore 
he,  as  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  was  owner  of  the  fee 


, . - adjc  u ' 

simple  of  the  half  of  the  width  of  the  road. 

On  the  17th  of  January  last  he  saw  a number  of  tho 
company's  men  engaged  in  opening  tho  road  and  laying 
down  pipes,  and  he  contended  that  the  company  had  no 
right  to  do  this,  as  hia  leave  or  consent  had  never  been 
obtained. 

Mr.  Dunn,  for  the  defence,  on  the  other  hand,  contended 
that  the  company  had  the  power  to  lay  the  pipe3  down  in 
any  highway  within  tho  limits  of  their  Act,  and  that  they 
had  invariably  done  this,  without  asking  leave,  on  high- 
ways, and  only  did  so  in  cases  where  they  entered  on 
private  land. 


National  Gallery.— In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Beresford  Hope  asked  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  whether  the  site  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  National  Gallery  in  Trafalgar- 
square  had  been  acquired  by  the  Government ; 
and,  if  so,  how  long  this  site  had  been  at  tbe 
disposal  of  the  Government,  and  what  had  been 
the  total  cost  of  it3  purchase.  Lord  H.  Lennox 
said  Mr.  Barry  was  appointed  architeot  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  1868,  and  in  1869  he  pro- 
posed plans  for  its  rebuilding  in  sections.  Be- 
tween 1869  and  1873,  apiece  of  ground  containing 
33,000  square  yards  was  purchased,  and  of  this 
11,500  square  yards  were  to  be  given  up  to  the 
improvement  of  the  approaches.  The  first, 
which  occupied  25,000  square  yards,  was  com- 
pleted ; and  the  second,  which  occupied  the 
remaining  17,000  square  yards,  was  ready  for 
commencing  the  works.  With  regard  to  the  two 
remaining  sections,  they  comprised  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  barracks,  and  the  front 
fa9ade  of  the  Gallery  in  Trafalgar-square. 
Whether  the  barrack-square  was  to  be  given  up 


Return  as  to  Churches  and  Restoration. 

In  tho  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Hampton  aBked 
the  Lord  Steward  how  soon  the  return  ordered 
last  session,  showing  “ the  number  of  churches 
which  have  been  built  or  restored  at  a cost 
exceeding  5001.  since  the  year  1840  ” would  be 
presented  to  the  House.  He  said,  that  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  belonged,  a 
return  bad  been  prepared,  wbicb  was  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character,  fully  bearing  out 
tbe  objects  for  which  be  wished  to  have  the 
information.  He  was  afraid  that  they  were  not 
equally  forward  in  other  dioceses,  and  he  there, 
fore  asked  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  Earl  Beauchamp  could  not  state  at  what 
time  the  return  would  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment.  The  information  in  question  could  only 
be  obtained  through  the  archbishops,  who  had, 
he  believed,  requested  the  rural  deans  in  each 
diocese,  through  their  bishops,  to  furnish  it. 
Some  returns  had  been  forwarded  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  but  no  information  had 
been  received  from  the  province  of  York.  The 
Bishop  of  London  said  there  were  great  diffi. 
cnlties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  such  returns, 
especially  in  large  dioceses  like  this.  A period 
of  thirty-five  years  covered  more  than  a hundred 
new  churches  built  by  voluntary  contributions. 

No  doubt  the  accounts  were  properly  kept  and 
audited  at  the  time  ; bnt  it  was  no  person’s 
business  to  preserve  those  accounts,  and  in  many 
cases  there  were  only  vague  traditions  as  to 
what  a church  might  have  cost. 

National  Federation  of  Employers.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  Federation  was 
held  on  Friday,  last  week,  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  and  was  attended  by  a large  num- 
ber  of  influential  representatives  from  all  part3 
of  the  kingdom.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Sharp, 
Stewart,  & Co.,  Atlas  Works,  Manchester,  who 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  executive 
committee.  This  document  recapitulated  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Federation 
in  1873,  and  stated  that  the  resolutions  adopted 
at  its  formation  declared  that  “ the  organisation  : 
of  labour  by  means  of  Trades  Unions,  acting  , 
through  an  elaborate  system  of  federation,  J 
with  almost  uncontrolled  central  power,  gives  to 
those  organisations  a dangerouB  preponderating 
influence ; that  an  obvious  necessity  exists  for 
some  general  and  united  action,  with  a view,  to 
secure,  through  the  continuance  of  existing 
laws  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones,  complete 
freedom  of  labour,  protection  to  capital,  and  the 
true  interests  of  national  industry .”  The  rules 
subsequently  adopted  for  its  government  limited 
the  scope  of  its  operations  to— (1)  Parliamentary 
legislation  j (2)  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  information  upon  industrial  questions  j and 
(3)  the  endeavour  to  secure  co-operation  and 
unity  of  action  among  employers,  by  becoming 
a medium  of  communication  between  them. 

The  Newspaper  Press  Fund. — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above 
institution  was  held  on  Saturday  last  at  the  offices, 
in  the  Strand,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 

C.  L.  Grnneiaen.  The  report  adopted  by  the  ■ 
meeting  stated  that  the  new  members  elected 
during  the  year  numbered  36 ; the  aggregate:  i 
number  of  members  on  the  roll  was  320,  of  . 
whom  226  resided  in  London,  and  94  in  the  pro-  . 
vinces ; 57  being  the  number  of  life  members.  , 
The  grants  during  the  year  amounted  to  5091. 12s.,  , 
the  number  of  cases  being  39.  During  the  year 
the  ordinary  income  had  been  728 1. 16s.  6d.,  and 
there  was  an  available  cash  balance  at  the  end  I 
of  the  year  of  5841. 9s.  7d.  Regret  was  expressed  I 
at  the  death  of  three  vice-presidents— his  Excel.  ■ 
lency  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  Mr.  B.  Bond  Cabbell,  , 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.  The  officers  i 
for  the  present  year  wero  then  elected,  and  the 
chairman  stated  that  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  had  consented  to  take  the  chair  on 
the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  festival  on  the 
5th  of  June  next.  It  was  expected  that  the  - 
Premier  would  have  occupied  that  post,  but 
owing  to  the  great  pressure  consequent  on  his 
present  position,  he  was  unable  this  year  to 
do  so. 

The  Loan  Exhibition  of  Scientific  Ap- 
paratus.— Meetings  were  held  last  week,  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  of  the  sub-committeea 
for  the  sections  of  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  biology,  in  connexion  with  the  pro* 
jected  exhibition  of  scientific  apparatus.  The 
limits  of  the  exhibition  and  various  details  con- 
nected  with  it  were  discussed,  and  recommenda* 


for  this  purpose  would  not  depend  so  much  upon 

the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  as  upon  the  ucukw  ».*<“  ...  — ,,  , 

Secretary  of  State  for  War.  The  price  paid  for  tions  prepared  for  submission  to  the  genera 
the  area  was  140,8651.  1 committee  at  its  next  meeting. 
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Sanitary  Improvement  of  Bilston. — At 

a meeting  of  the  Township  Commissioners 
recently,  the  report  of  the  Streets  Committee 
advised  the  borrowing  of  5,000Z.  for  paving 
and  channelling  certain  portions  of  the  town- 
ship, and  that  a tender  for  493Z.,  for  divert- 
ing the  sewers  at  Priestfield,  should  be  accepted. 
The  surveyor  estimated  that  to  sewer  all  the 
streets  in  Bilston  would  cost  9.000Z.  The  meet- 
ing deolined  to  sanction  the  loan  of  5.000Z.,  but 
accepted  the  tender.  Mr.  Hancox,  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Board,  reported  that  in  the  past 
nine  months  active  steps  had  been  taken  to 
abate  public  nuisances  in  Bilston,  and  such 
efforts  were  being  continued  with  every  prospect 
of  success.  He  had,  however,  to  point  out  that 
the  majority  of  the  population  of  the  town  lived 
in  confined  courts  and  alleys,  approached  by 
narrow  entries,  and  having  no  other  outlet.  Most 
of  the  dwellings  in  such  localities  were  dirty, 
damp,  and  without  proper  ventilation,  and  the 
priuics  were  in  a neglected  state  for  want  of 
frequent  cleansing  ; whilst  their  contents,  often 
escaping  into  drains,  caused  most  injurious 
i nuisances. 

New  Manufactories  in  Northampton.— 

In  St.  Giles’s  parish  there  are  in  coui'se  of 
; erection,  or  have  only  recently  been  finished, 

I three  new  manufactories.  Mr.  Chapman  of 
j Bath-street,  has  some  extensive  premises  in  St. 

! Giles’s-street.  There  is  a frontage  of  130.  ft. ; 

| the  width  is  24  ft.,  and  the  height  from  the 
besom ent  to  the  ridge,  59  ft.  The  building, 

! winch  is  of  red  brick  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
contains  four  stories,  and  every  convenience  for 
i the  carrying  on  of  a large  shoe  trade  has  been 
provided  for.  Mr.  Milne  is  the  architect,  and 
iMr.  D.  Ireson  the  builder.  In  St.  Giles’s- 
terrace,  Mr.  Haynes  has  had  erected  largo  and 
icommodious  premises,  the  material  used  being 
red  brick  with  white  brick  dressings.  Mr.  Milne 
|also  prepared  these  plans,  and  Mr.  Redshaw  was 
ithe  contractor.  Mr.  Hull,  architect,  has  prepared 
jthe  plans,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Cosford  is  now 
erecting  a manufactory  for  Mr.  Greeves,  of 
jAbington-equare.  The  premises  are  of  white 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressing,  and  show  an 
(extensive  frontage. 


An  Over- crowded  Lodging-house.  — At 

the  Rotherham  police-court,  last  week,  William 
Sampson,  a lodging-house  keeper,  living  at  New 
York,  Brinsworth,  was  summoned  at  the  instance 
of  the  Rural  Sanitary  authority  for  overcrowding 
his  dwelling-house.  Mr.  Taylor  appeared  in 
support  of  the  information.  Mr.  Jennings,  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  stated  that  ho  visited  the 
house  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  found  no  less 
than  twenty-six  persons  dwelling  in  it.  In  one 
room  were  seven  persons ; in  another  were  six 
persons,  composing  three  families,  who  occupied 
two  beds  between  them ; in  a downstairs  room 
were  seven  persons,  and  in  the  kitchen  were 
three  families  composed  of  six  persons.  The 
highest  average  air  allowed  was  167  cubic  feet  to 
each  person,  instead  of  240  feet.  A fatal  case 
of  scarlet  fever  occurred  in  the  house  only  a few 
days  before  his  visit.  The  defendant  admitted 
the  offence,  and  was  fined  20s.  and  costs. 


' New  Association  of  Saw-mill  Owners.— 

According  to  the  Timber  Trades  Journal,  a meet- 
ing of  saw-mill  owners  was  held  in  Sunderland, 
at  the  office  of  Mr.  Wm.  Pinkney,  solicitor,  last 
jiyeek,  for  the  formation  of  the  North  of  England 
Saw-mill  Owners’  Mutual  Insurance  Association. 
'Hie  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Vontress,  of  the 
firm  of  Yentress  & Sons,  of  Middlesbrough, 
f-t  was  stated  that  that  meeting  had  been  held  to 
consider  the  great  difficulties  all  owners  of  saw- 
Inills  experience  in  securing  proper  protection 
irom  loss  that  may  arise  by  fire,  by  reason  of  the 
arbitrary  and  combined  action  of  most  fire 
insurance  companies  in  dealing  with  them,  and 
he  high  and  excessive  rates  of  premium  de- 
nanded.  It  was  well  known  to  the  trade  that 
p consequence  of  this  many  saw-mills  were 
ft  the  present  time  totally  uninsured,  and  at  the 
Intire  risk  of  the  owners  themselves.  A resoln- 
ion  establishing  the  Association  having  been 
[reposed  by  Mr.  Yentress,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 

I . H.  Weyergang,  of  Newcastle,  was  carried 
Inanimously. 

| .The  Exeter  Reredos.— The  Judicial  Com- 
liittee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  delivered 
adgment,  affirming  the  legality  of  the  reredos 
1st  up  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  Lord  Hatherley 


Schools  in  Egypt.— An  Englishman,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers,  late  British  Consul 
in  Cairo,  has  been  appointed  administrative 
director  of  schools  in  Egypt.  The  nomination 
of  a foreigner  to  so  high  an  office  is  a proof  in 
itself  of  the  Khedive’s  earnestness  in  the  cause 
of  education.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  un- 
exceptionable. He  is  a scholar  of  no  mean  order ; 
but  it  is  not  his  general  scholarly  attainments 
which  constitute  Mr.  Rogers’s  chief  fitness  for 
the  office  for  which  he  has  been  selected.  He  is 
an  accomplished  Orientalist ; he  knows  the 
Languages  of  the  Levant,  and  is  conversant  with 
the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  Egyptian 
people  of  all  classes. 

Laughton  Church  Spire. — The  famous 
spire  of  Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  a landmark 
seen  alike  from  the  Yorkshire  moors  and  the 
Lincolnshire  fens,  has  been  unfortunately  struck 
by  lightning,  and  a somewhat  extensive  repara, 
tion  will  be  necessary.  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Son 
have  been  consulted  upon  the  matter,  and  on 
Tuesday,  on  their  recommendation,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hurney  ascended  the  steeple,  and  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  summit,  which  is 
much  fractured  and  Bhaken.  Mr.  C.  Hadfield 
met  Col.  St.  Leger  and  the  churchwardens,  and 
having  explained  to  them  the  position  of  affairs, 
received  orders  to  prepare  the  necessary  draw- 
ings and  estimates. 

Windsor  and  Eton  Art  Classes.— The 

Princess  Christian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  who 
was  attended  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Wellesley,  pre- 
sented the  prizes,  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  the  Town, 
hall,  ^Windsor,  to  the  successful  candidates  in 
the  Windsor  and  Eton  Art  Classes.  The  distri- 
bution  commenced  at  three  o’clock,  and  the  hall 
was  crowded  by  a large  and  fashionable  com- 
pany. The  report,  which  was  very  favourable, 
stated  that  the  classes  were  in  a very  flourishing 
condition,  there  being  upwards  of  seventy  pupils. 
The  art  master,  Mr.  Hiscox,  and  Mr.  Byrne,  the 
hon.  secretary,  were  complimented  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  classes  had  been  con- 
ducted. 


Peoplo  wore  all  quite  familiar  that  it  was  not  erected 
r tno  superstitious  reverence  of  any  of  the  iiKures  upon 

i andthat  it  is  in  noway  different  from  similar  sculp 

res  or  representations  in  many  parish  churches  throuah- 
,.t  the  kingdom  to  which  had  never  been  attached  any 
olatrous  or  superstitious  use  whatever.  Its  position  in 
'lecathcdralniade  it  no  infringement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
F;  T 9 dc.s,lred  11  t0  bc  eloarly  understood 

r^“°!blDS  decided  in  this  case  affected  in  any  way  that 
faeratltious  regard  or  worship  of  things  which  are  or 
|_ght  be  setup  in  churches,  and  to  which  the  22nd  Article 
[.erred,  ihe  law  would  always  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
ntrol  and  correct  any  such  abuses  as  they  arose  Their 
fdships  were  of  opinion  that  the  sculpture  in  question 
is  not  halilo  to  bo  impugned  in  that  respect,  and  they 
iUld  humbly  advise  her  Majesty  to  reverse  the  decree 
Ithe  Dean  of  Arches  as  far  as  it  affected  the  Bishop's 
lsdietion,  and  to  affirm  his  decree  in  all  other  respects 

ipy  made  no  order  as  to  costs.” 

The  Drainage  of  Maidstone.— We  sincerely 
iigratulate  our  Maidstone  readers  on  the  fact 
l it  the  Local  Board  has  determined  to  adhere 
lithe  resolution  it  came  to  a few  weeks  ago,  to 
mt  Mr.  Angell’s  scheme  for  draining  the  town, 

ii  that  it  will  allow  no  specious  excuse  for  delay 
turn  it  aside  from  its  sensible  resolve. — South 
Hern  Gazette. 


Ryde  Borough  Surveyor.— The  resignation 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Stay  ton,  the  borough  surveyor  (he 
having  been  appointed  Surveyor  to  the  Chelsea 
Vestry,  as  we  mentioned  at  the  time),  was 
read  by  the  Mayor,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Town  Council,  who  proposed  that  it  should 
be  received,  at  the  same  time  speaking  of  the 
gentleman  in  eulogistic  terms.  This  was  carried, 
and  it  was  also  resolved  that  the  best  thanks  of 
the  Council  should  be  given  to  him  for  the 
gentlemanly  and  efficient  way  in  which  he  had 
discharged  his  duties,  a record  of  this  to  be  made 
on  vellum  (illuminated),  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Stay  ton. 

Liberal  Donation  for  a Workmen’s 
Palace. — It  is  stated  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Armitage, 
of  Farnley,  whose  deep  interest  in  the  religious 
and  social  elevatiou  of  the  working  classes  is  i 
well  known,  has  offered  to  give  from  5,000Z.  to 
10,000Z.,  as  may  be  needed,  for  the  erection  of 
a British  Workmen’s  Palace  or  Working  Men’s 
Club  in  Leeds,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that 
there  shall  bo  a large  hall  suitable  for  evangelistic 
services.  . The  question  as  to  how  effect  can 
best  be  given  to  this  munificent  offer  is  under 
consideration  by  the  gentlemen  whom  Mr. 
Armitage  has  consulted. 


The  Clock  of  tlie  Exhibition,  1862.— 

Visitors  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862  will  possi- 
bly  remember  the  enormous  dial  which  sur. 
mounted  Cromwell-road  entrance.  The  hands 
of  the  dial  were  worked  by  a gigantic  clock, 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  transept  of  the 
Exhibition.  It  was  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Ben- 
son, of  Lndgate-bill,  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
finish  and  workmanship,  together  with  its 
chimes,  which  were  a modification  of  the  cele. 
brated  Cambridge  Chimes.  This  clock  has  just 
been  purchased,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  Toronto, 
where  it  is  destined  to  be  fitted  in  St.  James’s 
Cathedral  in  that  city. 

The  Demolition  of  DweUings  of  the 
Working  Classes. — The  Court  of  Common 
Council,  on  the  25th  ult.,  passed  a resolution  to 
the  effect  that  as  the  execution  of  public  im- 
provements and  other  large  works  in  populous 
places  necessarily  involves  the  displacement  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes, 
it  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  desirable  that 
the  legislation  of  Parliament,  which  authorised 
any  such  improvements  or  works,  should  also 
impose  the  obligation  of  providing  improved 
dwellings  for  the  industrial  poor. 

Drunkenness  in  Liverpool.  — Tho  police- 
returns  for  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1874, 
show  that  in  Liverpool  no  less  than  20,330 
persons  were  in  that  year  proceeded  against  for 
being  drunk,  or  drunk  and  disorderly,  and  all 
but  1,050  of  that  number  were  convicted.  In 
the  preceding  year  the  number  proceeded  against 
for  this  fault  was  18,038,  and  iu  the  year  before 
that  it  was  16,927.  It  is  calculated  that 
Liverpool,  with  not  very  much  more  than  half  a 
million  of  souls,  has  among  them  about  a tenth 
of  all  the  persons  who  are  proceeded  against  in 
England  for  drunkenness. 

The  Discoveries  at  Ephesus.  — It  is 

announced  that  the  Queen  has,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Prime  Minister,  granted  a 
pension  of  200Z.  a year  to  Mr.  Wood,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  labours  at  Ephesus  and  the  distin- 
guished services  rendered  by  him  to  science  and 
history  by  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  and  by  the  acquisition  for  the  British 
Museum  of  a most  valuable  collection  of  sculp- 
tures, architectural  marbles,  and  Greek  and 
Roman  inscriptions,  in  obtaining  which  results 
his  health  has  suffered  permanent  injury. 

Tenders  for  Wrexham  New  Cemetery. 

Five  tenders  have  been  received  for  the  erection 
of  chapels  and  lodge  in  the  new  cemetery  now 
being  laid  out  in  the  Ruabon-road  : — 

Cla£k'  Denb!eh £2,390  0 0 

William  Rogers,  Rossett  2,615  12  0 

W.  H.  Ford,  Birkenhead  2,605  8 8 

Cordingley  & Stopford,  Manchester  2,6-tl  0 0 

Thomas  Prighn,  Wrexham  2,470  15  0 

Mr.  Clark’s  tender  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Town  Council. 

Fall  of  a Stack  of  Chimneys  at 
Islington.— On  the  26th  ult.  great  excitement 
prevailed  in  Camden-passage,  Islington,  in  con- 
sequence of  a large  stack  of  chimneys  falling 
through  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses  in  the 
occupation  of  a fruiterer.  The  chimueys  fell 
with  such  foroe  that  the  brickwork  went  through 
two  floors  and  covered  the  beds  which  were  in 
each  room.  The  house  has  been  in  a shaky 
position  for  some  time,  and  has  been  shored  up 
under  the  direction  of  the  local  authorities. 


Surveyorsliip  of  the  Willesden  Local 
Board. — At  a meeting  of  the  Willesden  Board, 
on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  0.  C.  Robson,  chief  assistant 
of  Mr.  L.  Angell,  C.E.,  was  unanimously  elected 
surveyor  of  this  district.  There  were  fifty-nine 
candidates  for  the  office. 


Alleged  Embezzlement  by  a Secretary  of 
a Lodge. — At  the  Town-hall,  Leamington,  on 
the  24th  ult.,  before  a full  bench  of  magistrates, 
Alfred  Crisp,  Secretary  to  the  Leamington 
Lodge  of  the  Friendly  Society  of  Operative 
Masons  of  England  and  Wales,  was  charged  on 
remand  with  embezzling  4Z.  4s.  belonging  to  the 
society.  Tho  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial 
on  this  charge ; and  on  a second  charge  of  em- 
bezzling  two  guineas  belonging  to  the  society  on 
| the  22nd  of  February,  1874. 

Constant  Water  Supply.— The  East  London 
Waterworks  Company  has  given  notioe  to  the 
Matropolitan  Board  of  Works  of  its  intention  to 
provide,  on  and  after  the  1st  of  July  next,  a 
constant  supply  of  water  for  a portion  of  the 
distriot  supplied  by  their  company.  This  will  be 
a great  boon  to  a large  and  populous  locality 
served  by  the  company  at  the  East-end,  and  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade  in  extinguishing  fires. 

Great  Fire  in  Dublin. — The  timber  mills  of 
Messrs.  Martin  & Son  , North  Wall,  Dublin,, 
caught  fire  on  the  24th  nit.  The  damage  is 
estimated  at  60,000Z.  The  premises  were  in- 
sured. The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 
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Market-place  Improvements,  Reading.— 

LaBt  week  the  workmen  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  premises  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Butler,  in  the 
Market-place,  Reading,  were  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Elephant  Inn.  Mr.  Butler’s  new 
Auction  and  Estate  Agency  Offices  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  offices  of  the  Reading 
Mercury,  from  designs  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Brown  & Albury.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
that  in  vogue  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  Sunderland  Subscription  Library 
and  Literary  Society. — A commodious  build- 
ing, comprising  library,  lecture  theatre,  clock- 
tower,  and  retiring-rcoms,  is  about  to  be  erected 
on  an  eligible  site,  facing  the  Park.  The  Com- 
mittee have  met  with  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment in  the  way  of  subscriptions,  which  amount 
already  to  between  5,0001.  and  6,0001.  The  work 
will  be  commenced  forthwith.  Mr.  G.  G.  Hos- 
kins, of  Darlington,  is  the  architect. 

Dinner  to  Workmen. — On  February  20th 
all  the  men  employed  in  the  erection  of  a house 
and  studios,  No.  122,  Sloane-street,  were  invited 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bacon  to  partake  of  a substantial 
dinner.  Mr.  J.  H.  Brass,  junior  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Lot  Brass  & Son,  of  Manor-street,  who 
are  the  contractors  for  the  works,  was  in  the 
chair,  supported  on  hi3  right  and  left  by  Messrs. 
Higgett  and  Palmer,  the  foremen. 

“ The  Actual  Condition  of  the  British 
Museum.” — In  a pamphlet  under  this  title,  Mr. 
Stefan  Poles  makes  very  serious  charges  against 
the  chief  librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  They 
are  so  circumstantial  and  so  damaging,  that  Mr. 
Winter  Jones  and  the  trustees  will  probably  feel 
bound  to  take  some  Bteps  in  the  matter. 

International  Exhibition  in  Paris. — An 
International  Exhibition,  in  which  great  pro- 
minence will  be  given  to  all  matters  connected 
with  marine  and  river  industries,  is  to  be  held 
in  Paris,  under  high  patronage,  from  July  to 
November  next.  The  buildiDg  selected  is  the 
well-known  Palais  de  T Industrie  in  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

Caution  to  Archseologists. — Mr.  Phene, 
F.S.  A.,  while  examining  the  curious  arrangement 
of  barrows  at  Priddy,  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  made 
a false  step  on  a snowdrift,  and  fell  into  some 
miner’s  workings,  of  which  there  are  many  on 
the  Moor.  He  fell  on  some  sharp  stones  at  the 
bottom,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached 
Wells,  where  he  remains  for  recovery. 

Althorpe  Church.. — In  carrying  forward  the 
restoration  of  Althorpe  Church,  the  discovery 
has  just  been  made  of  a fine  monumental  brass, 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  consisting 
of  an  effigy  with  legend  of  William  de  Lound, 
who  was  presented  to  Althorpe  by  Joseph  Panely, 
Prior  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  year  1355. 

Settlement  of  a Strike. — The  men  on  strike 
at  the  ten  blast-furnaces  of  Bell  Brothers,  Port 
Clarence,  near  Middlesbro’,  have,  after  being  off 
work  fourteen  days,  agreed  to  resume  work  at  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent.  This  submission  binds 
the  blast-furnace-men  employed  at  more  than 
100  furnaces  in  the  North  of  England  to  agree 
to  a similar  reduction  of  wages. 

Rent  of  Land  in  the  City. — The  site  of 
Nos.  19  and  19a,  Old  Change,  has  been  let  by 
auction,  at  the  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  & 
Bousfield,  at  a rental  of  3301.  per  annum.  The 
property  occupies  an  area  of  1,000  superficial 
feet,  and  has  lately  been  the  subject  of  proceed- 
ings  in  Chancery,  between  the  Attorney -General 
and  the  Wax  Chandlers’  Company. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Hertford. — The  de- 
molition of  the  old  tower  of  this  church  prepara- 
tory to  the  erection  of  the  new  tower  and  spire, 
which  Lord  Cowper  has  so  generously  offered  to 
build,  has  been  commenced. 


Turner  A Son  5330  0 

Avard .5203  C 

Vaughan  -1995  0 

Gibbons '5139  0 

Dove  Brothers  5030  0 375 
Clement  and  | I 

Wallis  ,4708  7.373  14 

Nay lan* 4147  0^360 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Maidstone. 
No.  1.— Nave  and  North  Aisle,  with  lower  part  of  Tower ; 

. 2.— Fittings  in  Nave,  North  Aisle,  and  lower  part  of 
,ver  ; No.  3.— South  Aisle  and  Porch  ; No.  4.—  Fittings 
...  South  Aisle  aud  Porch  ; No.  5. — Chancel,  including 
Fittings,  Ac.,  complete;  No.  0.— Upper  part  of  Tower. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfleld,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald 


For  house  at  Bromley,  Ken*,  for  Mr.  W.  Phillpot. 
Messrs.  Berriman  A Son,  architects  : — 

Falkner  £1,850  0 0 

G.  & S.  Fisher  1,370  0 0 

Payne  A Baldwin 1,330  0 0 

Jayes  1,125  0 0 


I No,  1. 


! £. 


No.  2.  | No.  3, 
£.  £. 
450  0,850  ( 


No.  4.  No.  6. 

...  j £. 

120  0 3150  0 

135  0 31-M  ( 

136  0 2937  0 
ino  0 2950  0 
100  0 29: 


No.  6. 


For  Stoke  Newington  Schools,  High-street,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  It.  liobson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber : — 

Boyce  (accepted) £6,850  0 0 


1845  0 
2047  0 
1830  0 
1650  0 


99  18  2S83  0 


0 2833  0 1831  0 


* Accepted  for  the  first  four  items  only  at  present. 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Hemingford  Arms, 
Hommgford-road,  Barnsbury,  for  Mr.  11.  Hollis.  Messrs. 
Bird  A Walters,  architects:— 

Madgin,  Bros £850  0 0 

Eaoor 839  0 0 

Toms  830  0 0 

M'Lachlaa 819  0 0 

Chapman  785  0 0 

Killby .. 


780  0 


For  a small  bridge 
hill  Park, 'Birmingham, 
tect 

Barnsley  A Sons 


u stone  and  brick  in  the  Cannon- 
Mr.  R.  Morrison  Marnock,  arehi- 


Ta' 


For  enlarging  bar,  and  bur-fittings,  at  the  Green  Man 
Euston-road,  for  Mr.  Smith.  Messrs.  Bird  A 


Walters,  architects  :- 
Anley  . 


..£320  0 0 


..  £357 


For  Vestry  Mission  Hall,  &c.,  Little  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury.  Mr.  J.  Peacock,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  James  Schofield 
Tender. 

Colls  & Son ’£2,123  0 0.. 

Waldram  & Co....  1,963  0 0 . 

Lacey,  Bros £l,f 

Gammon  & Son...  1,860  0 0. 

Simpson  A Baker  1,724  0 0 . 

Manley  & Rogers  1,617  0 0 . 

Adamson  & Son...  1,660  0 0 . 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  fence-walls,  and  con- 
■eniences,  at  Pilaley,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Clay-lane  dis- 
trict School  Board.  " Mr.  S.  Rolliuson,  architect  :— 

Hays  (accepted)  £3,328  4 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  fence-walls,  and  con- 
veniences, at  Tuptou,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Clay-lano  dis- 
trict School  Board.  Mr.  8.  Rolliuson,  architect 

Marriott  (accepted)  £3,158  0 0 


, 641  0 0 


For  road  and  sewers 
W.  Oborne,  surveyor:— 


li  Wimbledon  Park.  Mr.  Alfred 


Nesve&Son  

Crockett  

Jackson  (accepted)  . 

Hare 

Hopkins  


Lake-road.  Leopold-road. 
,.£982  0 0 £141  10  0 


765  .0  0 103  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Wimbledon  Park,  Wim- 
bledon, Surrey,  for  Mr.  Percy  Mortimer.  Mr.  John 
Nicholls,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W . H. 
Barber  : — „ 

Richards £5,809  0 0 

Todd  Si  Sanders 6,747  0 0 

Tyerman 6,632  0 0 

Trollope  6,483  0 0 

Nightingale  5,089  0 0 

AvIss&Co 4.933  0 0 

Adamson  4,929  0 0 

Crossley 4,793 

Bull  A Son 


4,751  0 0 


For  building  new  wareboui 
Association,  Queen  Victori 
architect : — 

Patman  A Fotheringbt 

Turrell 

Charlton  & Martin  .... 

Sewell  Sc  Son 

Stevenson  

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill  ... 

Fa’.koer  

Ashby  

Scrivener  & White. ... 


e for  the  Civil  Service  Supply 
i-street.  Mr.  W.  Wimble, 


Fish  .. 


..£3,590  0 
..  3,418  0 
..  3,401  0 
..  3,380  0 
..  3,141  0 
..  3,140  0 
..  3,062  0 
..  2,925  0 
..  2,918  0 
...  2,860  0 
..  2,836  0 


For  building  gardener’s  cottage  at  Garrick  9 Villa] 
Hampton,  for  Mr.  Edward  Grove.  Mr,  John  Ashdown, 

architect: — : 7 

Rhodes  £39h  0 0 

Brown.  335  0 0 

I.athey,  Bros,  (accepted)  351  0 0 

l'odinore  & Martin 242  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a parsonage-house,  St.  Andrew-  . 
Plai stow,  Essex,  for  the  Rev.  George  Godsell.  Mr.  James 
Brooks,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L. 
Curtis  Si  Sons  :— 

Gregory  £3,090  0 0 

Hoslan’g,  Bros 3,075  0 0 

Rivett  2,941  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  2,905  0 O 

Killby  2,820  0 0 

Charlton  A Martin  2,800  0 0 

Blake  2,680  0 0 


For  alterations  and  enlargement  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary norae,  Bloomfield-street,  Finsbury.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  J. 

Austin^-  & Randa11  £ 4,440  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 4,355  0 0 

Macey  4,197  9 ® 

Brass  3,986  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  and  shops  in  the  High- 
street,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  Henry  Simmons.  Mr.  John 
Berney,  architect  : — 

Poskett  Si  l’ayler £2.800  0 0 

Coles  2,552  0 0 

Smith  2,361  0 0 

Hyde  (accepted)  2,150  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  two  houses  in  Biehop's- 
road,  Duppas-hil),  CroydoD,  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Fuller.  Mr. 
John  Berney,  architect: — 

Coles  ..£825  0 0 

Smith  746  0 0 

Hollidge  & Smallridge  (accepted)  695  0 0 


For  converting  the  Croydon  Butter-market,  into  print- 
g offices  for  Mr.  Baldiston.  Mr.  John  Berney,  archi- 
tect : — 

Smith  £873  0 0 

Hollidge  & Smallridge  (accepted)*  750  0 0 
Loe  (withdrawn) 715  0 0 


For  warehouse,  26,  Noble-street,  City.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Tabberer,  architect : — 

Crabb  (accepted) £1,250 


For  Presbyterian  Church,  Bow-r 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Dove,  Bros 

Beosted  & Sons 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 

Woodward  — 

Browne  A Robinson  

Carter 

Killby 

Merritt  & Ashby 

Scrivener  & White  

Kiug  & Sons  

Nightingale  

Bangs  & Co 

Morter •••••- 

Newman  A Mann 

Ennor 

Niblett,  A Son  


ad.  Mr.  A.  Peebles,  ' i 


4,H 


4,137  0 ( 
3,997  0 I 
3,970  0 I 
3,940  0 ( 
3,852  0 ( 
3,834  0 i 
3,824  0 i 
3,795  0 ' 
3,787  0 
3,781  0 
3,723  0 
3,626  0 
3,570  0 
3,350  0 


For  new  schools,  Neckineer-road,  Bermondsey,  South-  ■ 
wark  division.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  ; 
supplied  by  Mr.  T.  4V.  Rickman  :— 

8bcpherd ro  174)0  n 51 

Cooper 

Grover 

Patman  A Fotheringham... 

Downs  

Brass  

Newman  A Mann  

J errard  


8,750  0 
8,581  0 i 
8,376  0 
8,236  0 l 
8,213  0 
8.176  0 
8,174  0 


0 0 


For  building  a refreshment  pavilion  in  Greenwich  Park, 
for  Mr.  Gatti.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect  :— 

Williams £339  15  0 

Murrin  (accepted)  320  10  0 


TENDERS 


For  Upholland  Schools,  Lancashire,  exclusive  of  excava- 
tion, drainage,  and  boundary-walls.  Messrs.  T.  E.  Murray 
and  G.  H.  Thomas,  architects : — - 

Middlehurst  £1,125  0 0 

Mullin 950  0 0 

Riding  (accepted)  782  0 0 


For  North  Mnndham  Schools  and  residence,  Chiches- 
ter. Mr.  Binsted  Rnncton,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  R.  Carpenter : — 

Rodgers  (accepted). 


For  alterations  to  the  Blue  Posts,  Bcrwick-street,  Soho, 
for  Mr.  R.  W.  Willment.  Mr.  John  C.  Dear,  architect; — 

Roberts,  Bros £636  0 0 

Osborne 471  0 0 

Cohen 4-45  0 0 


For  Queen’s-gardens  Schools,  Brompton,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  :— 

Hook  A Huldrey £3,410  0 0 

Downs  A Co 3,252  0 0 

Thompson  3,235  0 0 

Chamberlain,  Bros 3,206  0 0 

J errard  3,183  0 0 


For  new  shop  and  residence,  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  for  Mr. 
William  Seward.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  architect  : — 

Mail©  A Allen  £767  0 0 

Cade  735  0 0 

Bunting 727  0 0 

Smith  722  0 0 

Saint  (accepted)  682  0 0 


For  additional  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Cros9e  & ' 
Blackwell,  Crown-street,  Soho-square.  Mr.  R.  L.  . 
Koumieu,  architect.  Quantities  taken  out  by  Messrs.  : 
Welsh  A Atkinson : — * 

Southcott  £6,696  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 6,475  0 0 

Longmire  A Burge  6,150  0 0 

Smith  A Co 5,780  0 0 

Holland  A Hannen 6,640  0 0 

Macey  (accepted)  6,569 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  demands  for  space  on  our  front  page,  long  resisted,  have  at  last  ■ 


forced  us  to  change  the  position  of  the  Table  of  Contents. 


For  partial'  restoration  and  re-seating  Upavon  Church, 
Wilts.  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  R.  Curpenter  :— 

Aldridge 

Beale  ±,o,v  v ~ 

Vail  is  I.875  0 0 

i Mailings 1,740  0 0 


..£2,146 


J.  8.  P.-Dr.  A C.-M.  L.— R.  J.  B.-A.  B.— O.  B.  M.-R.  M.  M.-  - 

J.  R—  G.  & 8.  F.— C.  E.— S.  A C.— S.  8.— J.  B.— W.  If.  8.— J.  G.  N.-rj  - 
F.— A.  M.— M.— 8.  F.  C.-P.  Bros.-J.  W.  B.— J.  C.  M.  L.  C.- 
w.  A X. — Patient  Builder.— G.  C. — W.  M.  T.— li.  R.— J.  C.  D.— J.  J-— > 
li.-S.  T.-C.  F.— Feldspar.  — J.  8.— S.  R.— J.  A.  -C.  A M.— H.  R.—  - 
l.  M.  (are  there  any  specimens  of  the  material  in  this 
country  ?).— G.  O.  (when  a building  is  erected  an  architect  has  no  : 
power  to  prevent  the  photographing  of  it.  So  long  oa  the  design  ; 
remains  only  on  paper  he  can  protect  the  copyright).— S.  F.  C.  (next 
week).-W.  L.  C.  (next  week).— E.  R.  (next  week).—  Pelo  (next  w'”tu' 
J.  C.  (next  week)  —We  are  forced  by  great  pressure  el 
postpone  several  articles. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  i 

AUstatements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied  i 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  ‘°r  ' 
publication.  . , ...  .1 

Note.— The  responsibility  cf  signed  articles,  and  papers  rtaatt 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


ir  space  to 


8I!uj  Bulkier. 
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['  A French  Report  on  the  English  Railway 
System. 


have  taken  occasion 
more  than  once  to 
remark  on  the  steady 
persistency  with  which 
the  French  Adminis- 
tration has  kept  up  its 
activity  in  matters  con- 
nected with  art  and 
science,  and  carried  on 
investigations  in  re- 
gard  to  Buch  subjects, 
throughout  all  the 
recent  disturbances  of 
the  political  atmosphere  of  the  country.  We 
havo  now  illustration  of  this  unwearied  activity 
in  the  four  tolerably  bulky  volumes  containing 
the  report,  recently  laid  before  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  collateral  branch  of  Government  administra- 
tion in  England.*  Whilst  we  have  been  reading 
in  our  daily  papers  the  accounts  of  the  collisions 
and  hostilities  of  rival  parties  in  the  Chamber 
and  in  the  country,  and  getting  our  sympathies 
excited  for  or  against  Orleanists,  Communists, 
Legitimists,  Bonapartists,  or  any  other  ’ists  that 
there  may  be,  the  envoy  of  the  Bureau  des 
Travaux  Publics  has  been  quietly  occupied  in 
taking  notes  of  our  road  and  rail,  oanal  and 
shipping  administration,  and  putting  the  infor- 
mation obtained  into  a condensed  and  compre- 
hensive report.^This  Report  makes  an  interesting 
sequel  to  tho  abundant  illustration  of  the  French 


Public  Works  administration,  which  was  far* 
i nished  in  their  department  of  the  last  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  shows  our  neighbours 
as  desirous  to  learn  what  we  are  doing  as  to 
1 inform  us  what  they  have  done. 

The  most  important  and  interesting  portion  of 
j Pranqueville’s  report  is  that  which  occupies 

the  first  and  part  of  the  second  volume,  in  regard 
to  the  development  and  working  here  of  the  great 
1 railway  system  which  England  has  the  honour 
and  responsibility  of  having  originated.  The 
report  is  prefaced  by  a comprehensive  summary 
of  the  history  of  the  railway  system,  which  the 


| author  divides  into  five  periods,  viz.,  les  essais 
| (1S01-30),  Venfmce  (1830-45),  la  wants  (1845- 

i 48),  la  concurrence  (1848-58),  and  les  fusions 
(1858-74).  The  history  is  one  which  we  know 
well ; but  the  system  of  division  here  employed 
in  relating  it  perhaps  gives  more  significance  to 


* Du  Rdgime  des  Travaux  Publics  en  Angleter 
Rapport  adresse  a M.  lo  Ministre  des  Travaux  Pub! 

de  Franquev.lle  Maitre  des  Requites  au  Com 
d Etat,  Secretaire  de  la  Commission  Cenlrale  des'Chem 
de  Fer.  Pans ; Hackette  et  Cie.  1874. 


the  account  of  the  successive  changes  of  public 
feeling  and  railway  polioy,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  the  history  looks  to  a foreign  eye. 
The  writer  records  with  little  comment,  but 
evidently  with  amusement,  the  style  and  basis 
of  opposition  to  the  movement  at  its  outset ; 
how  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  strongly  opposed  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  because  “it would 
pass  near  one  of  his  fox-earths,”  and  how  sur- 
veyors had  to  carry  on  operations  in  the  teeth 
of  the  opposition  of  proprietors,  or  to  work  on 
Sunday,  “pendant  le  moment  oil  un  clergyman 
enrage  contre  eux  debitait  son  sermon  ” ; and 
George  Stephenson’s  celebrated  reply  to  the 
question  about  the  strayed  cow  on  the  line  comos 
out  with  quite  new  effect,  though  the  Doric  sim- 
plicity  of  George’s  answer  is  hardly  conveyed  in 
the  pure  French  form,  “ Ce  serait  en  effet  une 
circonstance  triis  embarrassante  pour  la  vache.” 
If,  as  M.  de  Franquevillesays,  it  is  curious  to  read 
these  “ sottises  ” of  the  period,  he  seems  to  have 
found  similar  exhibitions  of  a more  recent  date 
not  less  edifying;  of  which  anon.  Iu  his  short 
chapter  on  that  extraordinary  period  of  the 
“railway  mania,”  the  author  alludes,  as  an 
instance  of  the  pace  at  whioh  things  went,  to  the 
enormous  sums  which  the  advertising  of  rival 
schemes  brought  in  to  the  leading  papers ; but 
he  omits  a circumstance  highly  creditable  to 
English  journalism,  that  while  the  Times, 
more  than  other  journals,  of  course,  was 
drawing  a great  revenue  from  this  source,  the 
conductors  of  the  paper  had  the  spirit  and 
independence  to  attack  and  show  up  in  the 
strongest  manner  the  madness  of  the  finan- 
cial sohemes  that  were  being  entertained,  and 
played  an  important  part  in  the  demolition 
of  a publio  folly  which  was  making  their  own 
fortunes.  In  November,  1846,  projects  were 
laid  before  Parliament  for  1,263  companies  for 
the  formation  of  new  lines.  After  mentioning 
the  number  of  Acts  whioh  were  finally  passed 
about  this  period,  the  reporter  alludes  to  an 
extraordinary  incident,  which  showed  the  want 
of  “ foresight  of  the  authorities.”  This  was  no 
other  than  the  first  instance  (at  Gloucester)  of 
the  joining  of  two  railways  at  the  same  point; 
and  it  seems  almost  incredible,  at  the  present 
day,  that  tho  idea  of  such  a case  should  abso- 
lutely never  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
whilst  Acts  for  new  lines  were  being  granted  at 
an  average  rate  of  150  a year  over  four  or  five 
years.  So  it  waB,  however,  and  this  remarkable 
discovery,  that  two  lines  might  run  into  one 
another,  with  all  the  teohnical  considerations  in- 
volved, led  to  the  Gauge  Act  of  1846,  defining 
the  width  of  the  permanent  way  : an  Act  which 
can  never  be  thought  of  without  regret  at  the 
want  of  consideration  with  which  so  important 
a point  was  fixed.  The  Act  in  fact  simply  con- 
firmed the  gauge  already  adopted  in  the  few  lines 
laid  down,  and  which  had  been  arrived  at  by 
mere  accident  (it  is  said  to  have  been  the  width 
of  the  old  mail-coach  wheels),  and  thus  fixed 
on  the  whole  country  a gauge  which  might  have 
been  widened  with  the  greatest  advantage  to 
speed,  comfort,  and  safety,  without  prejudicing 
eoonomy.  It  is  possible  that  Brunei’s  gange 


was  too  large  in  regard  to  the  last  consideration, 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  wide-gauge 
is  doomed.  But  no  impartial  traveller  would 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  express  train  service 
between  London  and  Bristol  to  be,  in  regard  to 
combined  speed  and  comfort,  and  the  feeling  at 
least  of  seonrity,  the  finest  travelling  in  the 
kingdom  ; quite  different  from  the  swaying  and 
rocking  of  the  carriages  in  even  the  best  ap- 
pointed fast  trains  on  the  narrow-gauge  lines. 
The  ideal  of  a railway  system  has  been  sug. 
gested  in  our  own  columns  as  consisting  in 
central  wide-gauge  services  for  main  routes, 
with  branch  lines  on  a smaller  scale  for  com- 
munication with  Che  adjoining  districts  on  either 
side  of  the  main  road.  The  present  system,  or 
no  system,  is,  however,  probably  put  upon  the 
country  now  for  good,  and  has  to  be  made  the 
best  of. 

The  want  of  foresight  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  great  power  that  was  growing  up  is 
brought  out  likewise  iu  other  portions  of  M. 
de  Franqueville’s  historic  summary,  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  companies  to  the  public  and 
to  each  other.  Neither  the  Government  nor  the 
railway  companies  themselves  were  aware  all  at 
once  of  the  power  of  the  latter.  During  the 
period  of  “infancy  ” it  was  a stipulation  that  the 
promoters  of  a railway  were  to  allow  the  engines 
aud  “wagons”  of  any  other  person  to  circulate 
on  their  roads,  at  a fixed  tariff.  But  as  the  Act 
making  this  provision  did  not  bind  them  to  give 
anything  but  the  use  of  the  roads,  aud  as  it 
soon  became  evident  that  uniformity  in  the  traffic 
management  of  a railway  and  the  construction 
of  the  rolling  stock,  &c.,  was  a necessity,  this 
pretended  competition  between  different  under- 
takers on  the  same  line  never  became  a reality. 
The  same  kind  of  inability  of  Government  to 
modify  the  action  of  the  railway  companies  in 
regard  to  each  other  is  commented  on  at  some 
length  in  our  reporter’s  “ fourth  period.”  The 
Government  were  long  beset  with  the  idea  that 
competition  must  be  kept  up,  and  “ fusion  ” dis- 
countenanced, in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
But  at  the  very  outset  of  the  movement  for 
“ fusion  ” it  was  obvious  that  it  was  far  more 
convenient  that  the  route  from  London  to  Liver- 
pool should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  than  of  three 
companies,  as  it  was  at  first.  In  1853  the  Bills 
presented  for  authorising  fusions  between 
different  companies  were  so  numerous,  that  a 
special  committee  wa3  charged  to  examine  the 
subject,  and  made  the  curiously  frank  con- 
fession (though  not,  perhaps,  intended  to  be 
so)  that  the  committee  disapproved  of  fusion 
and  of  the  consequent  annihilation  of  com. 
petition,  but  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it  : 

“ The  companies  tended  to  unite  and  to  ex- 
tend their  ramifications,  and  that  competition 
habitually  ended  in  an  understanding,  either  legal 
or  illegal,  between  the  companies  concerned.” 
Ultimately  M . de  Franqueville  considers  the  death- 
blow was  given  to  competition  at  the  meeting  of 
presidents  and  directors  of  the  railways  at  Easton, 
in  September,  1858,  where  resolutions  were 
passed  tending  to  an  equalising  of  the  scale  of 
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place  can  be  reached  by  two  routes,  the  charges 
should  be  the  same.  Since  this  period  the 
reporter  considers  that  competition  between 
companies  has  virtually  ceased  ; but  it  would 
appear  that  his  report  was  prepared  before  the 
recent  innovating  policy  of  the  Midland  Company. 
Even  this,  however,  has  not  produced  competi- 
tion in  the  extreme  sense,  and  there  is  no 
absolute  proof  that  the  move  was  made  with  the 
desire  of  outbidding  other  companies  in  public 
favour.  We  rather  regret  that  the  French 
report  is  published  just  too  soon  for  us  to  have 
the  opinion  of  a foreigner  on  the  result  of  the 
abolition  of  the  second-class,  or  of  the  first-class, 
as  it  seems  practically  to  be. 

The  history  of  the  railway  system  disposed  of, 
M.  de  Franqueville  goes  into  the  forms  to  be  ob- 
served in  bring’ng  forward  a Bill  for  a new  line; 
describing  the  nature  of  private  Bills,  the  consti- 
tution of  committees,  the  forms  of  first,  second, 
and  third  reading,  &c.,  and  the  nature  of  the 
“ clauses  obligatoires ,”  called  in  the  vernacular 
“ standing  orders.”  In  regard  to  the  latter  he 
notices  the  new  proviso  that  in  future  companies 
will  be  expected  to  provide  that  poor  inhabi- 
tants who  may  bo  “ expropriated  ” shall  have 
homes  found  for  them  within  a limited  time.  In 
going  through  the  system  of  passing  Bills  through 
Parliament,  our  French  critic  seems  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  extent  and  verbosity  of  the  pre- 
ambles, and  with  the  length  to  which  Parlia- 
mentary lawyers’  bills'may  be  found  to  run.  He 
is  somewhat  merciless  in  his  detailed  list  of  the 
several  stages  of  disbursement  through  which  it 
is  necessary  to  proceed  in  securing  due  legal  pro- 
tection for  a Bill ; and  “ Messieurs  les  avocats 
n’onL.  pas  l’habitude  de  refuser  les  honoraires, 
qui  viennent  s’ajouter  a ces  droits.”  The  counsel 
who  practise  before  Parliament,  he  adds,  defend 
these  high  charges  on  the  ground  that  Parlia- 
ment do:s  not  sit  all  the  year,  and  that  it  is  not 
customary  for  a Parliamentary  barrister  to  plead  in 
courts  of  justice.  “ But  if  one  remarks  that  the 
Parliailientary  barristers  are  not  anumerous  class, 
that  they  are  not  generally  considered  as  being 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  while  the  more 
eminent  men  remain  at  the  bar  properly  so 
called;  that  th?  same  counsel  is  charged  with 
many  cases  at  t e same  time,  and  that  his  real 
intervention  in  them  is  often  very  limited;  that, 
besides,  the  sittings  of  committees  do  not  last 
more  than  four  hou-s,  one  cannot  deny  the  truth 

of  what  Lord  Chan  ;ellor  X said  to  me, 

‘ England  is  the  paradise  of  lawyers  ! ' " Then, 
observes  M.  de  Franqueville,  if  the  Bill  proposed 
is  divided  by  the  committee  into  several  Bills, 
“ V etiquette  hea  messieurs  les  legistes  est  d’exiger 
autant  de  fois  le  paymant  des  droits  indiques 
ci-dessus  qu’il  y a de  Bills,  bien  que  1’instruc- 
tion  ait  6t6  unique  pour  toute  l'affaire.”  The 
sarcastic  italics  are  the  author’s. 

M.  de  Franqueville  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  passing  of  Railway  Bills  through  the  two 
Houses  was  mainly  a matter  of  form,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  really  settled  the  busi- 
ness. He,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  been  led 
to  pay  a good  deal  of  attention  to  the  working  of 
the  latter;  and  it  may  interest  those  concerned 
with  railway  matters  to  see  how  the  way  of  doing 
business  in  Committee  impresses  a stranger  : — 

“ Let  us  penetrate,  then,  into  the  Westminster  Palace, 
and  haviug  crossed  the  large  and  magnificent  II all,  tra- 
verse the  octagon  chamber  which  separates  the  House  of 
Lords  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Hero  we  come  first 
upon  a vestibule,  in  which  several  desks  ( pupitres ) are 
covered  with  printed  notices,  indicating  which  committees 
are  sitting  to-day,  in  which  room  they  meet,  and  at  what 
hours.  A large’  buffet  is  established  for  the  U9e  oi  the 
public.  Members  of  Parliament  having  their  own  special 
restaurant. 

We  will  enter  the  corridor  to  the  right.  On  each  of  the 
doors  a notice  board  indicates  which  Commi.tee  holds  its 
sittings  there. 

In  looking  for  the  room  in  which  our  particular  business 
is  being  discussed,  we  encounter  a crowd  of  barristers  in 
black  gowns,  their  heads  littei  with  small  pcrriiques,  talking 
with  animation  among  themselves  and  to  their  clients,  or 
betakiug  themselves  to  one  of  the  numerous  refreshment- 
tables.  A blind  man  who  should  be  brought  in  here  would 
believe  himself  to  be  in  a very  noisy  publio-house. 

However,  this  is  the  place  where  sits  the  Committee 
whose  doings  we  wish  to  follow.  At  the  back,  around  a 
hor9e-shoe  table,  sit  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The 
president  has  his  black  hat  on  his  head,  and  seems  very 
jolly.  He  jests  pleasantly  with  the  barristers.  Next  to 
him  a noble  lord  devours  a quantity  of  sandwiches,  which 
he  extracts  from  a smull  silver  box,  and  pours  from  time 
to  time  into  a goblet  of  the  same  metal  a little  sherry  from 
an  elegant  fiask.  The  repast  finished,  he  replaces  with 
care  the  flask,  goblet,  and  silver  box.  Near  him  another 
member  summons  the  attendant,  and  desires  him  to  bring 
him  a glass  of  brandy  and  soda-water.  The  explosion  of 
the  cork  and  sudden  effusion  of  the  liquid,  which  irrigates 
the  shoulder  of  bis  next  neighbour,  does  not  seem  to 
startle  any  one.  To  the  right  a Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  is  busy  with  a cup  of  tea  and  buttered  toast.  A 
fifth  member  warms  his  feet  at  the  fire,  and  a sixth  has 
hi9  hat  tipped  over  his  nose,  and  seems  in  a profound 
slumber. 

Opposite  the  Members  are  found  the  barristers  in  wig 


and  gown;  behind  them  the  public;  at  the  right  a little 
tribune  in  which  wituesses  are  placed  to  take  oath,  and 
answer  the  questions  addressed  to  them.  The  walls  are 
tapestried  with  immense  sheets,  indicating  very  clearly, 
aud  to  a large  scale,  the  proposed  linos. 

There  is  in  the  ensemble  of  the  whole  scene  a mingling  of 
solemnity  and  of  sansfiifon,  of  the  serious  and  the  comic, 
which  astonishes  and  strikes  the  stranger  conducted  for 
the  first  time  into  this  sacred  precinct.” 

Perhaps  one  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  is, 
that  foreign  commissioners  taking  notes  should 
not  be  admitted  into  the  committee-room  precisely 
at  lunch-time  ! However,  if  M.  de  Franque- 
ville was  edified  with  this  part  of  the  business, 
he  must  have  been  not  less  so  with  his  further 
experience  of  it.  Some  little  time  since  a 
sketch  of  “ a fight  on  standing  orders”  appeared 
in  our  columns  ; we  can  certainly  adduce  M.  de 
Franqneville's  literal  description  of  the  examina- 
tion he  was  present  at  as  corroborating  the 
general  truthfulness  of  our  less  literal  sketch. 
The  Bill  in  question  was  that  for  a railway  from 
Bala  to  Festiniog.  On  the  fourth  day  “ a 
magistrate,  Mr.  Junes,”  is  questioned  at  great 
length  on  the  inconvenience  which  the  establish- 
ment of  the  railway  would  cause  on  the  domain 

of  Mr.  P , of  11 , the  only  proprietor  who 

made  serious  opposition.  We  suppress  the 
names,  but  they  have  been  returned  in  full  in 
the  French  report,  where  this  local  chieftain  has 
thus  been  immortalised  : — 

“ Mr.  John  Jones  takes  oath. 

You  were  president  of  that  meeting  which  took  place 
at  Bala  (on  such  a date)  ? — Yes. 

Were  there  many  people  at  that  meeting  ?— Yes; 
though  it  was  only  announced  the  evening  before. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  damage  that  will  be  caused 

to  the  property  of  Mr.  P ?— I think  that  when  the 

line  has  been  opened  a month  or  so,  he  will  think  no 
more  about  it. 

The  counsel  for  the  opponents  here  interposed  with  the 
following  questions : — 

now  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  town  of 
Bala  may  have  been  at  tint  meeting?— The  town  of  Bala 
is  very  populous ; there  are  1,500  inhabitants. 

How  many  people  do  you  think  there  were  at  this 
important  meetiug  ?— Most  of  the  tradesmen,  I believe. 

Would  that  make  25  persons  in  all  ? — Yes,  certainly ; 
more  than  50. 

That  is  to  say,  that  these  1,500  inhabitants  are  reduced 
to  50?— That  is  not  what  I meant  to  say. 

This  was  quite  a philanthropic  meeting  ? — Yes. 

Do  you  not  know  that  several  members  of  the  P— — 
family  like  to  drive  four-in-hand? — Yes;  and  Mrs. 
P — 1 does  90  herself  with  infinite  grace. 

Have  you  personally  any  experience  of  that  amuse- 
ment?—No. 

I think  you 'would  not  much  like  to  promenade  in  a 
carriage-and-four  gracefully  driven  by  a lady,  _ on  the 
banks  of  a river,  and  with  a railway  close  to  you?— It  is 
150  ft.  off. 

The  President. — Are  we  to  understand  that  Mrs. 

P drives  in  this  way  every  day  ? — Yes. 

Is  it  the  principal  amusement  of  Mrs.  P ? — It  is 

the  principal  amusement  of  Mrs.  P . 

I suppose  if  that  amusement  were  to  become  impossible 
the  house  would  no  longer  please  her? — I believe  not. 

The  President. — Is  it  really  true  that  Mr.  P 's  prin- 
cipal amusement  is  driving'four-iu-hand  ? — Mr.  P , cer- 
tainly not;  it  is  Mrs.  P who  drives. 

Am  I to  understand  youthen  to  tell  the  learned  counsel 

that  if  Mrs.  P could  no  longer  drive  four-in-haud 

she  would  quit  the  house? — No;  But  if  the  house  were 
deprived  ot  its  principal  charm  Mr.  P^—  would  not  in- 
habit it  any  longer. 

Mrs.  P is  an  admirable  whip?— Yes. 

Eventually,  it  is  proposed  that  the  railway 
shall  not  approach  nearer  the  house  than  a stated 
distance;  that  the  station-house  shall  be  “pic- 
turesque,” and  the  plans  to  be  submitted  to  tho 

approval  of  Mr.  P and  his  architect ; that 

trees  of  a certain  size  shall  be  planted  between 
the  river  and  the  railway;  that  Mr.  P- — -and 
his  successors  shall  have  power  to  stop  all  trains 
at  the  station ; that  there  shall  be  no  siding  for 
shunting  wagons ; and  that  the  company  should 
pay  a considerable  sum  towards  improving  the 
approach  to  the  house.  This  is  agreed  to  for  the 
time  ; but  the  whole  conditions  are  re-contested 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

“The  counsel  of  Mr.P make  efforts  to  obtain  the  in- 
sertion with  aggravation  of  the  clauses  previously  agreed 
to  in  favour  of  their  client,  and  to  obtain  new  advantages  ; 
the  opposite  side  dispute  the  ground  foot  by  foot,  or  word 
by  word.  What  was  a picturesque  station  ? The  archi- 
tect of  Mr.  P might  be  unreasonable;  he  might  de- 

mand a monument  ; who  was  to  settle  the  question  ? and 

then  the  trees  ? Mr.  P might  demand  a species  of  tree 

worth  10/.  or  12/.  a piece;  how  were  they  to  limit  his  re- 
quirements ? Then  as  to  the  stoppage  of  trains,  the  com- 
pany could  not  be  expected  to  stop  the  express  at  the  will 

of  Mr.  P . Long  discussion.  It  is  finally  ruled  in 

favour  of  Mr.  P . 

The  counsel  of  Mr.  P demands  that  no  live  stock 

should  be  landed  at  the  station,  and  proposes  a very  re- 
strictive clause  to  that  effect.  The  President  observes 
that  on  these  terms  the  station-master  could  not  keep  a 

lien . Mr.P is  willing  to  concede  the  hen  to  the  station- 

master. 

Mr.  P desires  that  there  should  be  no  refreshment 

buffet  at  the  station.  This  i3  too  strong.  The  committee 
consents  to  interdict  the  sale  of  wine  or  beer,  but  not  that 
of  sandwiches ! ” 

It  may  be  interesting  also  to  learn  that  the 
vexata  queestio  as  to  the  “picturesque”  station, 
house  was  settled  by  a requirement  to  “ satisfy 
. reasonably,  as  to  style,  the  architect  of  the  said 


Mr.  P or  other  proprietors  of  R ; all 

dissension  on  this  point  to  be  ruled  by  an 
architect  who  shall  be  named,  on  the  demand 
of  the  parties,  by  the  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects.” 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  French  com- 
missioner’s specimen  case  for  his  report,  and  a 
very  pretty  specimen  it  is  to  go  forth  to  a foreign 
Government  of  our  way  of  doing  business  in 
these  matters.  But  what  strikes  us,  and  will 
probably  strike  those  who  may  read  it  in  France, 
is  the  spirit  of  petty  selfishness  displayed,  of 
which  we  know  this  is  no  solitary  or  unusual 

type.  How  many  Mr.  P.s  of  R are  there 

in  the  country  who  are  ready  to  dispute  by 
every  means — to  throw  every  possible  legal  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  a new  line  which  may  be  an 
advantage  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people, 
but  which  appears  likely  to  affect  their  enjoy- 
ment of  some  trivial  pet  pursuit  or  pastime  ? 
All  considerations  of  the  general  good,— of  social 
wood  feeling, — are  postponed  to  the  desire  to 
oppose  almost  for  the  sake  of  opposition  ; and 
if  the  line  is  proved  to  be  for  the  public  good, 
and  must  be  carried  out,  then  the  object  seems 
to  be  to  insure  that  it  shall  be  made  the  oppor- 
tunity of  all  the  convenience  and  profit  that  can 
be  got  out  of  it  for  the  one  opposer,  at  the  cost 
of  whatever  loss  of  convenience  to  the  general 
public;  not  to  speak  of  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  in  carrying  on  these  petty  and  ridiculous 
contests.  The  objection  of  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land to  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway, 
before  alluded  to,  was  pardonable  in  comparison, 
for  no  one  could  know  then  what  a power  the 
railroad  was  to  become.  But,  in  the  present 
day,  the  style  of  proceeding  which  seems  to 
have  caused  so  much  edification  to  our  French 
visitor  is  simply  pitiable. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  sys- 
tem on  which  the  concessions  for  new  lines  are 
made  in  England,  are  shortly  and  clearly  summed 
up  by  M.  de  Franqueville.  Of  the  disadvantages, 
he  holds  it  as  an  important  one  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  standing-ground  for  influencing  the 
line  which  a railway  Bhall  take,  so  as  to  induce  a 
company  to  serve  a district  much  in  want  of 
accommodation,  but  whioh  may  not  offer  a pro- 
spect of  a good  remuneration  at  the  outset. 
“ The  public  authorities,”  he  observes,  “ never 
take  the  initiative.  They  wait  till  a company 
asks  for  a concession,  they  consider  it  from  a 
special  point  of  view,  but  they  have  scarcely 
any  power  beyond  that  of  granting  or  refusing.” 
The  standing  order  which  requires  that  the  route 
shall  be  definitely  marked  out  and  every  pro- 
prietor  affected  by  it  duly  advertised,  renders  it 
impossible  to  change  this  route  except  by  the 
tardy  expedient  of  adjourning  the  consideration 
of  the  Bill  to  another  session,  when  it  will  be 
accepted  “ with  modifications.”  But  then  the 
new  committee,  charged  to  examine  the  project, 
may  have  a different  opinion ; so  that  in  fact 
the  companies  are  almost  absolute  masters  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  route. 

“ A second  inconvenience,  and  it  is  one  against  which 
the  loudest  complaints  are  raised,  is  this:— The  members 
of  the  committees  are  not  really  competent  to  judge 
soundly  on  their  questions.  Surrounded  by  clever  coun- 
sel confused  frequently  by  a crowd  of  witnesses,  not  one 
of  whom  is  disinterested  in  the  matter,  wanting  the 
technical  knowledge  which  is  indispensable,  they  can 
readily  be  deceived,  and,  in  fact,  often  deceive  them- 

Thirdly.— Chancs  plays  a great  part  in  these  kind  of 
questions,  for  the  committees  have  no  fixed  system  ol 
jurisprudence  ; aud  a project  which  might  be  adopted  by 
the  committee  sitting  in  one  room,  would  have  been  re- 
jected by  that  sitting  in  the  next  room.  • ■ • • Even  in 
the  same  chamber  the  decisions  are  contradictory. 

Fourthly.— The  influence  of  large  proprietors  often 
imposes  excessive  charges  on  the  companies.  We  have 
seen  in  the  ease  of  the  Bala  and  Festiniog  Railway,  cited 
above,  what  regard  tho  Parliamentary  Committees  pay 
to  private  interests. 

Fifthly.— The  Parliamentary  costs  are  enormous,  and 
occasion  to  the  applicants  most  exaggerated  expenditure. 
....  There  are  particular  examples  almost  incredible. 
....  When  the  project  for  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  was  brought  forward,  for  instance,  lour  rival 
companies  presented  themselves,  who  expended,  in  tho 
space  of  a year,  over  101.000/.  in  Parliamentary  expenses. 
They  were  represented  before  Parliament  by  twenty  or- 
dinary barristers,  six  Queen's  Counsel,  twenty  solicitors, 
a whole  brigade  of  Parliamentary  agents,  experts,  en- 
gineers, &c.,  all  having  for  sole  object  to  combat  and  con- 
tradict one  another." 

These  notable  drawbacks  are,  however,  in 
M.  de  Franqueville’s  opinion,  counterbalanced  by 
gome  considerable  advantages  ; and  the  clauses 
on  which  he,  expresses  his  conclusions  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  to  the  point,  as  inde- 
pendent evidence,  to  be  quoted  nearly  entire. 
He  esteems  it  a great  point  that  the  Legislature 
should  alone  settle  the  question  of  so  important 
a concession  as  that  for  a line  of  railway  : — 

“If  the  members  of  Parliament  have  not  much  tech- 
nical experience,  they  have  a great  knowledge  of  the 
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country  and  of  its  wants.  Placed  in  an  elevated  sphere, 
where  they  are  quite  above  all  private  interests”  (we  fear 
this  is  a little  couleur  de  rose),  “ the  Lords  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  show  such  impartiality,  that 
their  good  faith  has  never  been  attacked  or  suspected. 
During  the  last  session,  I came  out  one  day  from  a Par- 
liamentary committee  with  a director  of  a great  railway 
■company.  A Bill,  to  which  he  attached  great  importance, 
Ltd  just  been  thrown  out;  I expected  to  see  him  irritated, 
at.  a moment  when  it  is  permissible  to  abuse  one's  judges 
a little.  ‘ I am  dissatilied,’  he  said,  ‘ at  the  result  of  this 
affair,  but  not  with  the  commitiee.  I believe  they  deceive 
themselves,  but  lam  absolutely  sure  that  it  is  in  complete 
good  faith  and  honesty,  and  I have  nothing  to  say.’ 

I have  questioned  on  this  point  the  general  directors  of 
the  principal  companies,  ana  they  have  all  declared  that 
the  Parliamentary  tribunal  was,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  the 
■best  and  most  just  that  could  be  found. 

But  the  principal  and  most  striking  characteristic,  to 
me,  of  this  system  of  legislation,  is  the  aggregation  of 
good  guarantees  which  it  offers  for  the  rights  and  interests 
of  all.  When  I compare  this  large  publicity,  the  numerous 
means  of  opposition  which  the  standing  orders  afford,  with 
our  Parliamentary  inquiries,  I am  forced  to  place  the 
English  system  far  above  our  own. 

And  at  a later  stage,  in  the  examination  of  the  Bill,  the 
jealous  and  scrupulous  respects  to  all  rights,  the  guarantees 
assured  to  every  proprietor,  the  facilities  accorded  to  all 
those,  far  or  near,  who  have  an  interest  in  the  question, 
may  seem  exaggerated  ; but  is  not  this  excess,  if  excess  it 
be,  preferable  to  the  rough-and-ready  way  in  which  our 
engineers  satisfy  occasionally  their  passion  for  a direct 
route,  without  regard  to  private  interests,  often  of  a nature 
well  worthy  of  respect  ? " 

In  short,  the  conclusion  is  the  old  one  in  regard 
to  English  justice  : it  is  very  just,  but  attains 
its  just  ends  by  very  cumbrous  and  expensive 
machinery.  Let  us  hope  we  may  before  long 
see  an  amendment  in  the  drawbacks  which  our 
critic  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  has 
pointed  out,  without  losing  any  of  the  high 
character  for  impartiality  and  good  intention 
which  have  excited  his  frank  admiration. 

Giving  a passing  glance  at  the  chapter  on  the 
effects  of  competition  (vol.  ii.  of  the  Report),  we 
may  note  that  the  author  arrives,  after  much 
quotation  of  Parliamentary  examinations,  at  the 
conclusion  that  competition  is  by  no  means  in 
the  main  an  advantage  to  the  public  : that  if  two 
companies  run  rival  roads  between  the  same 
main  points,  they  may,  indeed,  bid  against  each 
other  with  the  effect  of  lowering  the  rates  for 
<the  full  journey,  but  that  they  will  take  it  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  dwellers  in  the  intermediate 
districts  bordering  on  each  line,  by  raising  the 
■fares  for  the  short  journeys : that  if  two  com. 
.panies  begin  by  under-bidding  each  other  in 
competition  they  usually  end  by  joining,  openly 
or  secretly,  to  raise  the  fares  again  and  recoup 
the  loss;  and  that  when  a place  is  served  by  two 
lines  where  one  would  do,  neither  of  the  two  is 
so  well  worked  aud  appointed  as  a single  one 
would  be. 

The  only  other  point  in  regard  to  which  „„ 
can  notice  the  French  Commissioner’s  conclu- 
sions, is  the  great  question  of  the  possible  pur- 
•chase  of  the  railways  by  the  State.  On  this 
head  he  quotes  in  full  the  Times’  article  of 
January  26th,  1872,  which,  it  may  be  remembered 
by  those  interested,  was,  in  the  main,  unfavour- 
able to  tho  idea.  M.  de  Franquoville  is  disposed 
to  the  same  view,  on  political  and  economical 
grounds;  and,  even  apart  from  these,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a serious  difficulty  to 
leave  the  duty  of  constructing  new  lines  in  the 
hands  of  the  |State.  “ In  such  a case,  one  of 
•two  results  must  happen:  either  the  State  will 
•avoid  making  new  lines,  in  order  not  to  injure 
the  traffic  of  those  which  exist,  or  it  will  make 
new  ones,  and  diminish  its  revenues  in  so  doin^.” 
In  such  a case  it  is  obvious  that  the  cost°of 
any  new  line  would  fall  upon  the  general  tax- 
paying  community,  instead  of  being  borne,  as  it 
is  now,  by  those  who  are  directly  interested  in 
promoting  it.  In  fine,  M.  de  Franqueville  cannot 
but  conclude  that  public  opinion  on  the  subject 
is  still  in  a very  uncertain  condition.  In  view 
of  this  state  of  things,  his  closing  paragraph  on 
the  subject  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all 
our  leading  companies : — 


public  the  satisfaction  whiefit  dem'andslit  is“by  far  the 
most  probable  that  the  idea  of  purchase  by  the  State  will 
gradually  be  allowed  to  drop.  But  if  they  continue  on 
the  contrary  to  excite  just  complaints,  and  demonstrate 
the  danger  of  a monopoly  without  curb  or  control,  public 
wlU  Pronounce  definitely  against  them,  and  they 
Companies'  »lthvery  bttle  delaD  the  fate  of  the  Telegraph 

Royal  Architectural  Museum.— A lecture 
will  be  delivered  here  on  this  Saturday,  March  13, 
“ On  the  Use  of  Gold  in  Ancient  Architectural 
Enrichment  and  its  Influence  on  Conventional 
Forms,’  by  Mr.  Skidmore.  On  Saturday, 
March  -0,  On  the  Carving  of  Natural  Foliage  ” 
by  Mr.  William  Brindley. 


AN  OLD  LESSON-BOOK  REVIVED. 

The  treatise  by  the  late  Mr.  Wightwick, 
which,  under  the  title  of  “Hints  to  Young 
Architects,’’  formed  one  of  the  original  volumes 
of  Weale’s  useful  series,  has  been  republished, 
with  additional  chapters  on  “ Principles  of  Con. 
struction,”  “ Sanitary  Construction,”  and  “ De- 
sign,” supplied  by  Mr.  G.  Huskisson  Guillaume, 
who  has  also  supplemented  the  original  text  of 
the  other  portions  with  comments  enclosed  in 
brackets,  and  intended  to  bring  up  the  book  to 
the  level  of  present  principles  and  practice.* 
These  additions  extend  the  little  treatise  to 
nearly  twice  its  former  size,  and  the  work  of 
remodelling  appears  to  have  been  well  done. 

The  claims  of  Wightwick  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  education  and  prac- 
tice are  probably  scarcely  known  or  recognised 
by  the  rising  generation  of  architects,  who  have 
had  so  many  new  burning  and  shining  lights 
placed  before  them ; yet  his  sagacity  as  a judge 
of  the  course  of  modern  architecture  seems 
likely  to  receive  a new  confirmation  in  the 
evident  progress  towards  the  revival  of  classicism 
which  he  desired  and  worked  for  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Gothic  revival.  Those  who  scout 
him  as  old-fashioned  may  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  of  what  he  argued  for,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago,  only  anticipates,  in 
principle  if  not  in  all  its  detail,  the  best  teaching 
of  the  present  day.  The  value  of  studying  a 
design  in  perspective  as  well  as  in  elevation, 
and  the  desirability  of  giving  equal  consideration 
to  all  the  faces  of  a building,  and  not  to  the  front 
only,  were  fully  felt  by  one  who  was  misguided 
enough,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  to  devote 
a whole  year  of  his  student  period  to  sketching 
Classic  detailf  in  Italy.  The  blending  of  the  prac- 
tical  with  the  artistic  in  bis  professional  character 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  useful  and  sensible  hints 
to  the  young  architect  on  planning,  on  the  pre- 
paration of  specifications  and  of  building  con- 
tracts (of  both  of  which  a model  form  is  given, 
the  former  very  fully  aud  detailed),  and  in  his 
observations  on  the  dealing  of  the  architect  with 
his  client.  This  latter  subject  has  been  less  con- 
sidered than  some  others  in  educational  writings 
and  addresses.  One  very  sage  piece  of  advice 
to  the  young  architect  is  to  consider  and  be 
prepared  with  the  method  of  dealing  with  all 
possible  cases,  as  far  as  he  can,  beforehand. 
“ Let  him  not  postpone  reflection  till  the  day  of 
employment  arrive.  Everybody  is  always  in  a 
hurry  to  have  everything  done.  His  patron  will 
take  Bix  months  to  think  of  what  he  desires  to 
have  accomplished  in  as  many  hours.  When 
the  commission  arrives,  immediate  work  will  be 
required,  not  preparatory  study  ; and  if  there  be 
not  a ready  foresight  to  pierce  through  all  con- 
tingencies, the  progressive  and  ultimate  per. 
plexity  will  be  proportionally  bewildering.  To 
anticipate  possible  objections  is  greater  policy  in 
an  architect  than  to  give  immediate  answer  to 
requirement.” 

Under  the  section  “Views  of  Employer,”  it 
is  suggested  that  the  architect  usually  errs  in 
giving  his  clieot  credit  for  understanding  his 
drawings ; while  the  client  generally  errs  in 
thinking  his  architect  omniscient,  not  only  in  the 
general  laws  of  design,  but  also  in  the  particular 
fancies  of  individual  patronage.  “ Now,  the 
correction  of  the  employer  is  out  of  the  question; 
he  must  be  taken  as  he  is  found.  What  the 
employer  says  is  not  invariably  what  he  meayis  ” 
(often,  indeed,  it  is  something  ntterly  different)  ; 

“ and  he  does  not  always  think  that  he  is  bound 
to  say  much  to  a professor,  who  is  supposed  to 
know  everything.  He  gives  vague  ideas  of  form 
and  size,  and  arrangement,  which  the  architect 
often  too  hastily  receives  as  positive  instruction, 
and  the  result  proving  wrong,  he  is  abused  for 
not  having  acted  in  correction  instead  of  obe- 
dience. Be  cautious,  then,  of  receiving  as  law 
the  dimensions  which  are  given  for  the  required 
size  of  rooms.  Show  your  employer  an  existing 
room  of  the  form  and  size  he  describes,  and  learn 
that  be  means  such  a room,”  &o.  Another 
prudent  piece'of  counsel  is  that  in  dealing  with 
“ Committees,”  or  “ Boards  ” (those  sources  of 
incalculable  annoyance  to  the  profession),  the 
architect  do  not  hastily  make  any  alteration  or 
addition  at  the  word  of  a member  of  the  said 
board,  however  influential,  without  obtaining 
from  him  each  written  decree  as  may  fix  the 
responsibility  upon  the  right  shoulders : other- 
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t Mr.  Wightwick,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  pre- 
sented to  the  library  of  the  Institute  the  book  of  pen- 
sketches  made  during  this  tour,  entitling  it  his  “Liber 
Yeritatis." 


wise,  in  the  end,  it  will  probably  come  on  those 
of  the  too-complaisant  architect. 

The  model  specification  given  at  the  close  of 
the  book  would  make  the  hair  of  some  of  our 
present  haphazard  practitioners  stand  on  end 
and  would  hardly  meet  the  views  of  the  gentle- 
man who,  in  a discourse  on  the  subject  published 
not  long  since,  thought  that  a specification  could 
be  adequately  done  on  four  sides  of  notepaper. 
In  the  old  specifications  there  was  possibly  a 
tendency  to  over-detailing,  and  little  minutiao  of 
joinery,  for  instance,  were  included,  which  were 
mere  necessities  of  ordinary  workmanship,  and 
presupposed  to  be  done  by  any  workman  who 
knew  his  trade  at  all.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  has  been  a tendenoy  of  late  years  to 
underrate  the  value  of  precise  specification,  and 
that  this  want  of  system  has  been  the  cause  of 
some  very  unfortunate  instances  of  injustice  and 
litigation.  An  approved  plan  with  some  archi- 
tects seems  to  be  to  employ  some  one  contractor 
who  has  got  to  know  their  way  of  working,  and 
to  put  before  him  some  rough  sketches  and  a 
few  memoranda,  and  ask  him  for  what  he  can 
carry  out  the  building  so  shown  and  described. 
A contractor  who  has  acquired  a knowledge  of 
this  particular  architect’s  work,  and  a general 
confidence  in  him,  is  not  unlikely  to  prefer  this 
way  of  doing  the  thing,  as  it  enables  him  to 
elude  special  restrictions,  and  of  course  he  puts 
on  a large  margin  in  estimating  on  such  a basis. 
Thus  the  client  in  the  end  pays  for  saving  the 
architect  the  trouble  of  making  a specification. 
This  is  not  businesslike,  and  not  what  the  em- 
ployer has  a right  to  expect  from  his  architect  ; 
and  the  builder  is  likely  to  rue  the  system  Borne 
day,  when  he  finds  himself  doomed  to  a consider- 
able loss,  either  from  his  own  miscalculation  or 
from  arbitrary  alterations  of  the  architect  or 
client,  which  the  contractor  has  no  locus  standi 
for  disputing.  “ It  is  well,”  says  the  author,  “ to 
insert  a clause  in  the  contract  to  the  effect  that 
the  contractor  admits  the  drawings  and  specifi. 
cation  to  be  entirely  sufficient,  but  it  will  be 
worse  than  useless  unless  the  architect,  in  the 
event  of  a dispute,  is  able  to  show  and  prove  that 
they  really  are  so.  A builder  may  justly  conceive 
that  what  he  understands  is  what  you  mean ; and 
lie  therefore  unhesitatingly  signs  the  admission 
you  require.  Be  careful,  then,  that  you  do  not 
wrong  him  by  such  vague  clauses  as  may  in 
truth  be  little  more  than  concealments  of  yonr 
own  practical  deficiencies.”  In  regard  to  the 
recently  vexed  question  of  quantities,  however, 
the  author  is  equally  explicit  in  the  view  which 
will  have  to  be  accepted  as  the  correct  one  : — 
“It  is  his  business”  (i.e.,  the  builder’s)  “ to 
see  that  the  quantities  are  sufficient ; yours,  that 
the  prices  are  not  too  high.” 

We  may  notice  one  or  two  points  in  which  the 
present  editor  has  thought  it  necessary  to  modify 
the  views  of  the  original  author,  as  indicative  of 
changes  in  the  profession  since  the  first  publica- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  minor  point  of  clearness 
of  writing  on  drawings,  Mr.  Wightwick  made 
some  remarks  which  Mr.  Guillaume  supplements 
by  complaints  of  the  illegible  styles  often  em- 
ployed now,  giving  specimens  which  in  fact  are 
much  more  legible  than  many  we  have  seen  and 
protested  against.  An  elaboration  of  fancy 
lettering  is  a waste  of  time;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cannot  admire  the  opposite  extreme  of 
complete  carelessness  in  scrawling  the  writing 
on  the  plans ; neatness  and  dearness  are  vain- 
able  qualities  in  little  things,  and  worth  taking 
reasonable  trouble  for.  The  long  additional 
paragraphs  on  “ Education  ” are  very  redolent 
of  the  teaching  of  the  present  day,  and  tend  to 
exalt  principle  and  philosophy  a little  more  than 
is  necessary  or  desirable.  As  a rule,  people  who 
are  always  philosophising  on  the  best  and  most 
logical  principles  of  doing  everything  render 
themselves  so  hard  to  please  that  they  end  in 
doing  nothing.  Still,  there  is  important  truth 
in  the  doctrine  which  substitutes  pnncipZes,  by 
which  all  cases  are  to  be  tried,  for  a series  of 
rules  or  receipts  for  separate  special  cases  : and 
the  recommendation  to  the  student  “ to  study 
important  modern  buildings  even  more  sedulously 
than  ancient  shrines  ” is  by  no  means  super- 
fluous, if  we  look  at  the  practical  side  of  archi- 
tecture at  all  events ; and  that  is  what  the 
majority  of  clients  judge  their  architects  by. 

The  new  chapters  contributed  will  be  very 
useful  to  a student,  espeoially  that  on  principles 
of  construction,  which  gives  the  leading  princi- 
ples and  formulas  for  determining  the  statics  and 
dynamics  of  construction  shortly  and  simply,  and 
with  sufficient  illustration  by  diagrams,  The 
writer  truly  remarks  that  “a  neglect  of  iron 
among  architects  has  given  engineers  a great 
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start  in  the  art  of  construction.”  The  chapter 
on  “ Sanitary  Construction  ” ought  to  be  a most 
snggestive  and  valuable  one  to  the  young  archi- 
tect, putting  before  him  the  principal  points  in 
regard  to  which  the  arrangements  hitherto  most 
habitual  have  failed,  and  directing  his  attention 
to  the  new  remedies  that  have  been  suggested  and 
are  on  trial.  The  remarks  on  principles  of  design 
are  well  written  and  perfectly  true,  and,  we  may 
say,  repeat  what  has  been  often  said  in  our 
columns.  We  find  here  also,  however,  the  writer 
a little  too  much  in  the  region  of  aosthetics, 
which,  for  an  art  which  stands  on  so  practical  a 
basis  as  ours,  i3  rather  cloud-land  after  all ; and 
quotations  from  Professor  Bain  and  Herbert 
Spencer  can  scaroely  be  directly  connected  with 
architecture,  and  savour  some  little  of  pedantry. 
Otherwise  Mr.  Guillaume  has  well  performed  his 
task,  and  added  usefulness  to  a useful  little  book, 
the  earlier  portion  of  which  is  not  only  interest- 
ing and  valuable  in  itself,  but  may  serve  also  to 
convince  the  rising  generation  that  true  prin- 
ciples, common  sense,  and  a dislike  to  shams,  are 
not  the  sole  property  of  any  one  particular 
school. 


THE  “ QUEEN  ANNE”  AND  ITS  RELATION 
TO  THE  GOTHIC  REVIVAL. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  last 
Friday  evening,  the  5th  instant,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Birch,  when  Messrs.  Riley, 
Neale,  and  Butterfield  were  elected  mem. 
bers.  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Knowles  for  his  kindness  in  allowing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  visit  Kensington 
House  (Baron  Grant’s). 

Attention  was  then  called  to  some  very  in- 
teresting drawings,  which  were  exhibited  on  the 
walls,  executed  by  Mr.  F.  Law,  an  architect  of 
Northampton,  all  the  sketches  being,  with  one 
exception,  of  churches. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  called  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  a class  about  to  be  established  with 
a view  to  the  forthcoming  architectural  examina- 
tion at  the  Institute,  and  stated  that,  should  a 
sufficient  number  join  it,  it  would  be  conducted, 
at  a nominal  fee,  by  one  of  those  gentlemen  who 
had  successfnlly  passed  the  examination. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  S.  Flint-Clarkson)  an- 
nounced that  the  next  visit  would  probably  be 
paid  to-morrow  (Saturday)  to  the  new  printing- 
works  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  in  Fetter-lane  ; but  as 
there  was  doubt  about  the  place  fixed  on,  it  would, 
as  usual,  be  advertised  in  the  Builder.  With  re- 
gard to  the  passes,  which  the  members  were 
obliged  to  show  on  the  occasion  of  those  visits, 
it  was  desirable  that  they  should  provide  them- 
selves with  them,  as  it  would  be  the  invariable 
rule  that  they  should  be  exhibited. 

The  President  stated  that  that  day  fortnight 
a paper  would  ba  read  by  Mr.  John  Sparkes 
on  “ The  Development  of  Stoneware  and 
other  Fictile  Materials  for  Architectural  Pur- 
poses.” The  paper  would  be  a most  interesting 
one,  and  he  understood  that  the  author  intended 
bringing  with  him  a large  collection  of  models 
and  specimens. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  then  read  a paper,  entitled 
“Queen  Anne,  and  its  relation  to  the  Gothic 
Revival.”  He  commenced  by  saying,  that  in 
Loadenhall- street  there  was  an  extraordinary 
building,  which  must  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  them.  It  was  piquant,  clever,  and 
extremely  popular  with  painters,  and  altogether 
of  a class  to  make  them  understand  the  position 
of  the  individual  to  whom  its  name  referred; 
and  in  centuries  to  come,  it  would  be  shown 
to  Lord  Macaulay’s  “New  Zealander”  as  a 
specimen  of  the  class  it  had  represented.  There 
was  another  building,  not  less  extraordinary,  at 
Charing- cross,  opposite  Craig’s -court,  quiet, 
refined,  and  beautiful ; and  their  surprise  at  the 
building  was  not  lessened  or  their  curiosity 
diminished  when  they  found  that  it  emanated 
from  some  one  connected  with  Spring-gardens. 
On  the  Thames  Embankment,  too,  they  had 
another  building,  with  a very  tall  roof  in  front, 
with  wonderful  dormers,  which  was  built  by  a 
Gothic  man,  who  was  well  known.  All  over 
London,  also,  they  saw  numerous  school  build- 
ings, which  were  distinguishable  by  red  fixings 
and  curved  gables,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to 
call  them,  for  they  marked  a distinct  feature  in 
architecture.  All  over  the  country  the  Bame 
thing  ocourred,  and  to  all  inquiries  the  only 
answer  they  got  was  “ Queen  Anne.”  When  the 
Conference  met  last  year,  the  one  artistic  subject 
which  was  discussed  was  Queen  Anne.  These 


facts  being  so  prominently  brought  forward,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  Queen  Anne  demanded 
some  attention,  and  he  began  to  think  on  the 
subject,  the  result  being  his  present  paper  as  to 
how  the  matter  affected  the  Gothic  revival.  He 
still  believed  that  there  was  something  in  prin- 
ciples, and  that  they  formed  the  foundation  of 
work.  He  had  now,  from  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
paper,  exactly  learnt  what  Queen  Anne  was, — 
that  it  was  a mere  phantom  of  the  thing  ex- 
pressed,  and  that  free  Classic  was  very  much 
the  subject  they  had  to  discuss.  He  had  learnt, 
moreover,  that  this  movement  was  in  no  way 
opposed  to  the  Gothic  revival,  but  patronised 
Gothic  principles,  commended  its  pet  buildings 
for  freedom,  pietiu-esqueness,  and  Gothic  quali- 
ties. They  therefore  felt  certain  that  there  was 
no  battle.  No  one  pretended  for  a moment  to 
dispute  the  position  of  those  who  still  held  on  to 
the  Gothic  revival;  but  though  there  was  no 
direct  opposition  of  opinion,  still  there  was  a 
very  considerable  question  with  regard  to 
style,  and  they  did  not  know  how  far  this 
might  eventually  tend ; but,  then,  if  the  good 
was  the  remains  of  Gothic,  why  lake  this 
good  with  the  bad  Classic  mixtures  ? Surely 
the  Gothic  spirit  could  be  got  in  Gothic. 
Why  rush  to  mixtures  allowed  to  be  debased  ? 
The  question  was  of  importance  whether 
these  buildings  were  chiefly  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  Gothic  which  remained  in  them  ? 
whether  it  was  worth  their  while  to  associate  in 
their  study  of  them  the  Classic  elements  which 
they  also  contained  ? It  was,  therefore,  the 
question  of  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of  the 
Classic  element  contained  in  these  mongrel 
buildings  ; so  that  the  question  they  had  before 
them  was  that  of  style.  Style,  he  imagined, 
included  the  mode  of  building  in  vogue  within 
any  limited  time  or  limited  space ; that  it  included 
all  the  buildings  of  time  and  space,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  differed  materially 
from  one  another  in  the  principles  on  which  they 
were  designed.  To  furnish  premises,  therefore, 
he  must  define  a little.  A style  of  architecture 
was  a manner  of  building  in  vogue  at  any  parti- 
cular place  or  time,  and  included  all  works  in 
which  they  found  the  same  principles  and  the 
same  mode  of  workmanship  followed.  For  pur- 
poses of  study  it  was  limited  by  the  amount  of 
knowledge  which  had  come  down  to  them.  With 
regard  to  the  Greek,  as  far  as  they  knew,  it  was 
an  architecture  of  temples.  The  English  knew 
nothing,  or  little,  which  was  next  to  nothing,  of 
the  architecture  of  Greek  houses  : there  might  be 
a few  monuments,  but  they  did  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  subject.  They  were  mainly 
directed  to  the  Temples, — their  colonnades  and 
their  exquisite  sculpture, — for  their  style.  With 
regard  to  the  Romans,  they  might  completely 
distinguish  the  two  styles.  There  was  the 
Temple  style  that  they  had  adopted  from  the 
Greeks,  and  also  the  colonnade  architecture  ; 
and  there  were  the  large  baths  and  buildings 
which  they  erected  in  stone,  with  arched  construc- 
tion, and  intotho  face  of  which  they  applied  the 
colonnade,  which  they  took  from  their  Temples. 
They  might  pass  over  Romanesque  developments, 
which,  but  that  they  were  now  asked  to  pay 
devotion  to  a hybrid,  they  might  safely  do,  for 
no  one  proposed  that  these  should  be  revived.  By 
Gothic  he  understood  the  style  of  northern 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  included  cathedrals, 
churches,  chapels,  castles,  chateaux,  manor 
houses,  barns,  dovecots,  farm-buildings,  kitchens, 
hospitals,  town  gates,  walls  and  ramparts, 
market-crosses,  halls  of  justice,  town-halls,  com- 
mercial  buildings,  town  houses  built  around 
court-yards,  and  last,  but  not  the  least  important, 
houses  in  Btreets  with  narrow  frontages,  many 
stories  in  height,  frequently  with  open 
shops  on  the  ground-floor.  He  had  seen  speci- 
mens of  these  different  classes  of  buildings  ; 
they  were  illustrated  in  numerons  works ; and 
he  thought  they  would  all  allow  that  the 
same  style  of  architecture  pervaded,  and  the 
same  details  occurred  in,  every  one  of  them. 
Speaking  generally,  the  forms,  the  details,  and 
the  principles  of  construction  were  the  same ; 
and  therefore  it  was  with  surprise  that  he  could 
hardly  express,  he  heard,  as  a basis  of  an  argu- 
ment,  that  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Gothic  architecture  was  an  Ecclesiastical  style. 
This  was  something  so  extraordinary  that  he  felt 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  wbat 
appeared  to  him  a premise  so  extremely  in. 
correct,  because  he  fancied  the  deductions  from 
it  might  be  incorrect  too.  It  was  quite  true  that 
Gothic  architecture  included  the  use  of  pointed 
arches,  and  that  the  materials  supplied  by  the  i 


north  of  EuropeVere  absolutely  necessary  for  an 
arched  construction ; and  that  if  they  were  to 
have  an  arched  construction,  pointed  arches 
were  also  absolutely  necessary,  because,  without 
them,  there  was  no  variety  of  proportion  with 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  arched  part  below 
it.  It  was  necessary  that  more  variety  should 
be  given  of  the  proportion  between  the  height 
of  the  arch  and  the  width  of  the  opening.  If 
Gothic  work  was  arched,  there  were  many  speci- 
mens of  lintels,  and  lintel  construction  was  the 
most  characteristic  of  timber- work.  It  was  in- 
correct, therefore,  to  say  that  Gothic  was  an 
arched  style.  If  vaulting  was  constantly  used 
abroad,  timber  roofs  were  common  in  England. 
Cathedrals  might  be  rich  and  lofty,  but  country 
churches  were  simplicity  itself.  Small  buildings 
were  frequently  picturesque,  while  cathedrals 
were  grand  and  rich,  and  castles  grand  and  plain. 
Country  houses  extended  over  a large  portion  of 
ground,  while  street  houses  were  piled  story 
upon  story.  Let  them  not  be  told,  he  said,  that 
Gothic  was  picturesque,  piquant,  and  such-like, 
for,  above  all,  the  work  accorded  with  the  mate- 
rial and  the  use  of  the  building.  After  the 
Gothic  period  they  found  that  two  distinct  princi- 
ples were  at  work  on  the  designs — (a)  the  useful 
tradition,  and  (b)  the  architectural  element.  In 
the  case  of  churches,  after  the  Reformation,  there 
came  a desire  in  England  that  there  should  bo- 
practically  an  auditorium,  and  it  was  furnished 
in  Classic  garb.  Abroad  the  state  of  things 
remained  precisely  the  same.  When  this 
useful  tradition  clashed  with  architecture,, 
it  had  been  invariably  the  case  that  the 
architecture  had  to  give  way.  They  found 
that  the  Gothic  churches  had  to  be  fitted  up 
with  galleries,  and  fitted  up  precisely  the 
same  as  any  church  would  have  been  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren ; and  in  the  alternative  designs- 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  both  were  of  a 
Classic  character.  Now,  what  was  true  of  church 
work  was  equally  true  of  domestic  work.  They 
all  knew  that  the  first  Gothic  revival  had  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  churches, — that  was  to 
say,  it  commanded  the  field,  and  even  the  highest 
ministers  did  not  dispute  the  ecclesiastical  field 
for  their  new  style.  That  was  not  owing  so  much 
to  the  ancient  character  of  the  thing,  as  the 
Gothic  revival  seemed  to  work  in  with  a certain 
religious  revival,  and  would  have  altered  the 
character  of  the  churches.  The  movement  which 
had  promoted  the  congregation  into  worshippers, 
and  lowered  the  preacher  to  something  like  an 
ordinary  human  being,  made  the  fortune  of 
modern  Ecclesiastical  Gothic.  Whenever  this- 
movement  came  into  contact  with  the  Classic 
church,  precisely  the  same  thing  happened  as 
had  happened  to  the  Gothic  churches  after  the 
Reformation.  The  tradition  always  ruled, — old 
churches  galleried,  so  much  the  worse  for  archi- 
tecture ; and,  in  respect  to  this,  he  would  in- 
stance St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  and  churches  of 
a similar  description,  in  which  the  ealleries  were 
the  essential  part  of  the  design.  There  had,  of 
course,  been  an  immense  advance  in  the  arrange- 
ments and  comforts  of  domestic  work  since  the 
period  of  Gothic  architecture  ceased  to  be  prac- 
tised ; but  the  transition  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  nothing  as- 
compared  with  that  which  took  place  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Practically  the  science  of  plan- 
ning appeared  to  have  been  developing,  and  one 
looked  with  the  greatest  possible  interest  at  the 
plans  of  houses  published  from  time  to  time  in 
the  professional  journals,  for  they  knew  that 
they  had  much  to  learn  in  the  science  of  plan- 
ning. While  this  useful  tradition  was  in  the 
ascendant,  and  plainly  influenced  the  style  of 
architecture,  they  had  a distinct  school  of  build- 
ing, which  they  had  hitherto  called  Renaissance, 
Elizabethan,  or  the  style  of  Francis  I.,  but  which 
they  were  invited  now  to  range  under  Free 
Classic  and  Queen  Anne.  When  the  tradition 
was  tamed  down,  it  was  not  allowed  to  show 
itself ; and  when  it  had  been  drilled  down  to 
architectural  rules,  then  they  might  consider  th& 
style  became  Classic,  Roman  and  Italian.  There 
were  two  developments  of  buildings  which  went 
on  after  the  introduction  of  the  Classic  element, 
one  of  these  being  the  cottage  style  of  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw.  There  was  an  immense  number  of  build- 
ings, partly  timber,  almost  invariably  possessing 
timber  work  of  considerable  merit  in  roofs,  which 
were  extremely  picturesque.  These  buildings 
were  of  such  a character  that  one  could  seldom 
fix  a date  to  them.  As  a rule,  they  were  erected 
long  after  the  Middle  Ages,  and  there  was  no- 
Gothic  detail  to  be  found  connected  with  them  -r 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  Classic  detail. 
They  were  genuine,  beautiful  buildings,  which 
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had  been  used  very  largely  by  the  gentleman 
who  erected  the  building  in  Leadenhall-street, 
and  he  was  doing  a wonderfully  fine  work.  Per- 
haps it  was  not  for  Mr.  Ridge  to  regret  that  this 
gentleman  should  have  gone  to  other  fields  ; but 
the  lecturer  did  regret  that  one  who  was  working 
with  such  extreme  cleverness,  and  was  producing 
such  effects  by  the  development  of  this  style, 
should  not  have  kept  to  it.  There  was  another 
style,  with  hardly  more  architectural  feature  in 
truth,  that  was  the  real  Queen  Anne,  as  displayed 
in  the  red  brick  6ash  window  of  a high-roofed, 
perfectly  plain  house  containing  a large  number 
of  windows,  without  the  slightest  effort  to  pro- 
•duce  the  simple  design  ; and  this  he  believed  for 
a long  time  was  what  they  were  intended  to 
study  under  the  title  of  Queen  Anne.  It  caused 
in  his  mind  no  anxiety  whatever,  and  he  thought 
it  was  a study  that  would  do  them  all  good.  The 
Olassic  revival  having  established  its  sway,  it 
passed  to  works  through  the  Greek  period,  and 
eventually  had  to  contend  against  the  Gothic 
revival.  He  thought  it  extremely  important  they 
should  understand  that  the  Gothic  revival  was 
far  less  a revival  of  forms  than  a revival  of  prin- 
ciples. From  the  time  when  Pugin  wrote,  it 
•ceased  to  be  a question  of  arcbceology.  It  be- 
came a study  of  a style  of  architecture,  because 
they  saw  the  way  in  which  men’s  minds  were 
directed,  and  because  it  established  true  prin- 
ciples.  The  question  they  had  to  solve 
was,  How  far  should  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  influenced  by  those  picturesque  buildings 
of  the  Renaissance  and  Free  Classic  Btyle,  in 
which  much  of  the  Gothic  element  remained,  but 
with  which  was  associated  a large  proportion 
of  Classic  detail  ? Was  the  Classic  element  in 
these  buildings  sufficiently  good  to  make  them 
adopted  rather  than  Gothic  itself  as  the  basis 
•upon  which  they  were  to  design,  and  which  they 
were  to  take  as  the  date  of  their  departure  ? In 
any  style  of  architecture,  whenever  they  saw  a 
feature  that  they  wished  to  incorporate,  it  was 
open  to  them  to  translate  it  into  a style  in  which 
they  were  working;  and,  as  an  instance  of  this, 
he  would  mention  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  towers 
and  spires  of  London.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
'Successfully  translated  the  Gothic  spires  into  the 
steeples  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  and  St.  Bride’s, 
Fleet-street.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  they 
were  Classic,  and  that  their  detail  was  good.  Tho 
general  effect  was  clever,  and  Mr.  Ridge  would 
be  disinclined  to  change  them  for  any  ordinary 
Gothic  spire,  and  was  of  opinion  that  they  would 
greatly  lose  by  the  change.  Bay  windows 
were  Gothic,  but  had  been  translated  with  con- 
siderable success  into  Classic  work,  so  that  he 
maintained  that  they  could  translate  in  future 
into  their  own  stylo.  The  French  were  trying 
to  introduce  a Greek  Bpirit  into  their  architec- 
ture, which  was  a legitimate  and  proper  ambition, 
and  likely  to  promote  very  much  indeed  the  wel- 
fare of  architectural  design  in  France.  He 
wished  to  enter  a protest  against  the  notion  that 
all  styles  were  equal : It  was  an  open  question 
whether  they  should  use  one  style  and  choose 
another,  and  it  constantly  happened  that  those 
who  would  be  masters  of  all  styles  were  ulti- 
mately masters  of  none.  Now,  on  their  merits 
why  introduce  Classic  details  ? When  Classic 
architecture  had  claimed  its  position,  and  held 
its  sway,  he  thought  he  was  not  incorrect  in 
saying  that  the  receipt  to  design  anything  was 
to  take  a colonnade  and  apply  it  to  the  face  of 
the  building.  The  great  idea  of  the  designers, — 
and  they  would  have  themselves]  confessed  this 
•at  the  period  of  the  Georges, — was  to  get  in  an 
order  or  column,  and  finish  the  whole  up  by  a 
balustrade.  The  windows,  doors,  and  all  the 
openings  had  to  fall  into  their  places  between 
the  oolumns;  but  in  the  Gothic  the  openings 
would  be  made  according  to  the  features  of  the 
design.  He  was  not  prepared  to  support  the 
introduction,  even  in  the  mild  form  they  saw 
it,  of  the  London  School  Board  schools,  nor  their 
brick  pilasters,  and  their  brick  dressings,  which 
formed  so  striking  a feature  in  these  buildings. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  interiors  of 
buildings,  they  were  met  by  a Dew  class  of 
features.  There  were  those  who  maintained  that 
Gothic  was  very  well  for  the  outside,  but  that 
Queen  Anne  was  an  immense  blessing  as  regarded 
the  interior.  They  had  heard  a great  deal  about 
the  immense  importance  of  joinery,  and  this 
reached  a climax  when  they  were  told  that  " the 
arts  of  panelling  and  accurate  joinery  were 
unknown  in  Gothic  times.”  Since  words  to 
some  effect  of  this  sort  reached  him,  as  being 
uttered  at  the  Conference,  he  had  wondered 
what  they  meant.  It  was  the  most  extraordinary 
assertion^  that  he  had  ever  heard.  He  had 


certainly  seen  linen  panels,  and  had  been  taught 
that  they  were  made  of  the  Gothic  period.  The 
architectural  books,  too,  were  full  of  architectural 
joinery,  and  he  had  always  heard  that  early 
joinery  was  associated  with  Gothic.  They  were 
quite  entitled  to  assume,  as  part  of  their  Gothic 
stock-in-trade,  that  panelling  and  joinery 
generally  entered  largely.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  prepared  to  allow  that  their  interiors  were 
not  perhaps  as  thoroughly  Gothicised  as  they  might 
be ; and  he  wanted  them  to  be  more  genuine. 
The  greatest  evil,  and  a considerable  one,  too, 
was  the  lath  and  plaster.  He  did  not  say  lath, 
but  lath  and  plaster,  for  they  were  invariably 
out  of  condition.  Ceilings  were -always  being 
cracked  ; the  lath  and  plaster  decayed,  and  were 
always  a nuisance,  whether  used  on  a ceiling  or 
on  a wall.  They  could  not  afford  to  substitute 
boards  for  them,  and  if  any  one  could  find  a sub- 
stitute for  lath  and  plaster,  he  would  do  a great 
service  to  the  art  of  architecture.  Next  they 
came  to  the  cornice ; but  they  were  pretty  much 
agreed  as  to  the  sort  of  mouldings  required  for  a 
cornice.  With  respect  to  the  ohiinney  openings, 
he  thought  there  was  much  more  to  be  said  for 
the  Gothio  treatment  than  for  the  Classic  one. 
They  wanted  small  places  in  which  to  burn  coal  : 
the  arch  was  what  one  wanted,  with  splayed 
sides,  so  as  to  reflect  the  heat ; and  from  the 
Classic  school  in  this  matter  he  thought  that 
they  had  nothing  to  learn.  Last  of  all,  they  had 
the  great  window  question.  Double  hung  sashes 
he  was  extremely  fond  of  ; and  he  believed  that 
they  were  very  comfortable  and  useful.  When 
they  had  onco  ascertained  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  sash  should  be  a double-square  of 
about  3 ft.  high,  they  had  gone  a long  way 
towards  solving  the  difficulty.  He  believed. 


therefore,  that  they  might  gain  by  the  process  of  j subject  to  attempt  to  trace  the  rise,  development. 


different  ages,  because  they  were  apt  to  get  tired 
of  it.  It  had  been  Baid  at  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  that  “ it  is  absolutely  pre- 
posterous to  have  a new  Btyle,”  which  statement 
he  questioned,  being  of  opinion  that  every  ago 
must  have  a new  style. 

Mr.  Stevenson  considered  that  the  matter  in 
dispute  should  not  be  judged  by  his  advocacy  of 
it,  and  thought  that  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Ridge  no  great  difference  of  opinion  existed. 
He  believed  that  it  would  bo  very  much  better  if 
buildings  were  not  debased  by  classic  mouldings, 
but  thought  that  the  Gothic  character  should  be 
kept  up.  He  considered  that  the  styles  were 
not  Gothic  in  principle,  but  were  to  be  treated 
as  modified  Gothic.  He  maintained  that  Gothic 
was  essentially,  in  its  origin,  in  its  growth,  and 
in  every  moulding  about  it,  an  ecclesiastical 
style,  a style  which  grew  in  the  construction  of 
churches  and  great  halls,  and  which,  only 
secondai-ily  and  not  satisfactorily,  was  applied  to 
buildings  which  were  divided  into  a number  of 
floors.  The  style  of  pointed  vaulting  was  tho 
beginning  of  the  old  principle  of  Gothic,  and  from 
that  every  feature  arose  ; so  that  pointed  vaulting 
was  a thing  wholly  unsuitable  in  houses.  It  was 
the  pointed  vaulting  that  brought  the-  pointed 
window,  which  was  clearly  traced  out  by 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  his  Dictionary  of  Architec. 
ture,  in  which  be  treated  of  the  development  of 
architecture.  He  was  perfectly  prepared  to  say 
that  Gothic  is  and  was  ecclesiastical.  In  England 
the  pointed  arch  got  superseded  in  Gothic  houses, 
and,  in  fact,  from  the  earliest  period  it  was  a 
mere  ornamental  feature ; and  Gothic,  when  it 
lost  the  pointed  ai'ch,  lo9t  its  characteristic 
feature.  He  thought  that  it  ceased  to  be 
Gothic.  It  would  really  take  a treatise  upon  the 


translation  all  that  was  desirable,  both  from  the 
style  of  Queen  Anne,  from  ordinary  modern  work, 
and  from  every  other  source  whatever,  without 
reviving  the  mongrel  architecture  to  which  their 
attention  had  been  called,  and  then  expect,  in 
the  architectural  sense,  the  universally  well-re- 
ceived, oft  - repeated,  historical  assertion  that 
Queen  Anne  is  dead.” 

Mr.  Boyes  thought  that  the  paper  just  read 
was  a very  complete  reply  to  a great  deal  that 
they  had  heard  on  the  subject  a Bhort  time  ago 
by  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  great  point  that  should 
be  remembered  in  the  discussion  was  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  distinctly  admitted  that  the  style 
he  advocated  was  not  to  supersede  Gothio  archi- 
tecture in  cliurohes.  Mr.  Boyes  also  thought  he 


and  fall  of  Gothic  architecture ; but  he  held 
that,  from  the  pointed  arch  and  vaulting  sprung^ 
all  the  essential  features  of  Gothic.  With  regard 
to  the  principle  of  truth  in  architecture,  Gothic 
depended  upon  tradition  and  upon  what  had 
been  handed  down  to  them  ; and  it  was  re- 
freshing to  find  that  there  seemed  some  fervent 
hope  still  for  a new  style ; but  the  difficulty  was 
to  be  both  new  and  true  at  the  same  time.  If 
there  was  to  be  a new  style,  of  one  thing  he 
was  certain,  that  it  would  unconsciously  be 
developed. 

Mi\  Phene  Spiers  maintained  that  the  style  of 
Queen  Anne  was  Ecclesiastical  and  domestic, 
and  in  fact  suitable  to  the  age. 

Mr.  Hebb  thought  that  the  influence  of 


(Mr.  Stevenson)  said  that  the  style  would  not  | Thackeray’s  works  had  a good  deal  to  do  with 
supersede  other  styles  in  large. public  buildings.  ; the  introduction  of  Queen  Anne,  and  with  regard 
It  would  have  to  develop  a great  deal  first ! to  this,  he  instanced  tho  “ Newcomes,”  and  other 
before  it  could  be  fitted  to  large  public  buildings  j works,  which  all  pointed  to  that  particular  style; 
and  churches;  and  with  regard  to  its  application  ! and  undoubtedly  this  revival,  whether  for  good 


in  domestic  architecture,  there  was  great  room 
for  improvement.  He  did  not  think  that  they 
had  been  convinced  that  the  domestic  architec- 
ture of  the  Middle  Ages  was  suitable  for  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  present  day,  and 
the  question  of  its  adoption  was  now  greatly 
discussed.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Ridge,  in  his 
suggestions  as  to  the  transition  of  style,  had 
given  them  a very  good  idea  regarding  how  the 
new  style  was  arrived  at.  It  was  an  exploded 
theory,  Mr.  Boyes  thought,  that  they  were  to 
have  a new  style  of  architecture.  As  soon  as 
the  Gothic  revival  commenced  to  be  understood, 
it  was  treated  as  a free  style ; but  there  was  no 
freedom  about  it,  he  thought,  for  those  who 
practised  it  wrere  tied  down  to  rules,  and  all  free- 
dom of  treatment  was  denied.  There  was,  how- 
ever, hope  of  the  revival, — “ Queen  Anne  ” 
being  a most  unfortunate  name  for  it, — and  it 
must  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on  the  re- 


fer evil,  was  due  to  this  author ; and  concerned 
in  this  movement  were  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men,  whioh  showed  that  it  was  not  destined  to 
soon  die  ; and  in  support  of  this  he  quoted  the 
following  extract  from  a paper  read  before  the 
St.  Albans  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Lewis  Petit : — “The  Domestic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which  prevailed  in  Queen  Anne’s  time, 
at  least  such  specimens  a3  do  not  exhibit  the 
classical  orders  too  prominently,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  to  harmonise  extremely  well 
with  Gothic  buildings,  and  it  is  a style  which 
might  be  used  in  the  present  day  without  giving 
the  idea  that  we  are  adopting  the  manners  of 
an  age  different  from  our  own  ; for  it  is  a style 
which,  I may  say  without  any  modification 
whatever,  is  calculated  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  day,  whether  we  want  size  or 
number  of  rooms,  fine  proportions,  good  ventila- 


production  of  any  past  style.  He  quite  believed  j tion  and  lighting,  convenience  of  passages  and 


that  the  principles  of  Gothic  ai*chitecture,  as 
defined  by  Pugin,  were  the  proper  articles  of 
criticism  ; and  he  looked  forward  in  the  future 
to  a free  Gothic  style  ; but  they  must  get  rid  cf 
that  sort  of  criticism  which  was  simply  the  criti- 
cism of  styleB  purely  by  comparing  them  with 
the  past. 

Mr.  Payne  believed  in  the  coming  of  a new 
style  of  architecture,. and  he  watched  with  great 
satisfaction  the  birth  and  death  of  various 
styles  in  the  past  ages.  The  architecture  of 
Queen  Anne  was  a revival  of  a revival,  and 
it  was  only  within  the  last  few  years  any  one 
knew  it  by  that  name,  for  previously  it  was 
generally  known  as  “ Debased  Classic.”  The 
hankering  after  a new  style  was  a step  in  the 
right  direction,  beoause  it  showed  that  they 
must  have  variety  in  all  matters  of  taste.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible,  really  for  any  length 


of  time  to  revive  evei-y  style  of  architecture  of^free. 


staircases,  or  a stately  and  dignified  aspect.  All 
these  may  be  obtained  in  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
with  as  little  waste  of  material  or  unnecessary 
expense,  and  with  as  much  attention  to  dura- 
bility as  any  style  that  can  be  named.” 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Stannus  then  moved  that  the 
further  discussion  of  the  subject  be  adjourned 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  session,  which  was 
agreed  to,  and,  at  the  wish  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Stannus  promised  to  prepare  a paper  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Ridge,  in  response  to  a vote  of  thanks 
which  was  accorded  him,  said  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  given  in  full  to  the  meeting  his  view  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Queen  Anne 
revival,  but  he  could  only  say  that  he  materially 
differed  from  him  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Boyes 
had  complained  that  modern  Gothic  was  not 
free,  but  Mr.  Ridge  thought  that  it  was  only  too 
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THE  VESTRIES  AND  THE  ARTISANS’ 
DWELLINGS  BILL. 

We  last  week  alluded  to  the  adverse  feeling 
which  bo  me  of  the  metropolitan  vestries  were 
manifesting  towards  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Bill,  pointing  out  more  particularly  the  oppo- 
sition threatened  to  it  by  the  Clerkenwell  autho- 
rities. At  their  recent  meetings  the  several 
Boards  have  had  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  whilst  some  of  them  take  exception  both  to 
the  principles  and  details  of  the  measure,  others 
are  warmly  in  its  favour. 

Amongst  the  latter  is  the  Whitechapel  vestry. 
At  their  meeting  last  week  the  works  committee, 
in  a report,  expressed  approval  of  the  preamble 
and  general  principle  of  the  Bill.  In  a disous- 
sion  which  took  place,  Mr.  Munro  thonght  it 
would  be  better  described  as  a Working  Class 
Dwellings  Bill.  He  also  observed  that  the  point 
upon  which  he  felt  strongly  was  the  power  given 
to  the  medical  officer,  and  he  thought  the  local 
Boards  ought  to  have  power  to  consider  the 
recommendation  of  their  officer  before  it  was 
forwarded  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  as  the  local 
authority ; but  the  chairman  said  that  it  was  not 
in  the  least  likely  that  any  such  provision  would 
be  introduced,  for  the  measure  seemed  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  action  independently 
of  the  local  authorities.  He  added  that  the 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  measure  would  be 
provided  out  of  the  metropolitan  rates,  and  Par- 
liament intended  that  the  matter  should  be 
under  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board.  Mr.  Skelton,  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
approved,  said  he  wished  to  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  measure  did  not  mean  to  provide  in- 
creased accommodation  for  the  poor  at  less  than 
the  market  value.  With  respect  to  the  Vestry’s 
power  over  the  medical  officer,  he  thought  that 
would  not  be  advisable,  as  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  insure  the  inde- 
pendent operation  of  the  Act,  that  the  medical 
officer  should  be  free  from  any  local  influence. 
He  was  so  muoh  impressed  with  the  necessity 
for  the  measure,  that  he  should  gladly  hail  the 
day  when  it  became  law,  for  it  would  not  come 
a day  too  soon  for  Whitechapel.  Ultimately  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill  was  adopted. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Luke’s  Vestry, 
the  Sanitary  Committee  presented  a report  on 
the  subject,  admitting  the  evils  at  present 
existing  as  reoited  in  the  preamble  to  the  Bill, 
and  cordially  welcoming  any  effort  to  extend  the 
powers  already  existing  for  removing  those  evils ; 
but  they  viewed  with  great  regret  the  attempt 
to  make  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, — who 
were  at  present  fully  occupied  with  the  various 
duties  imposed  upon  them  for  the  local  manage- 
ment of  the  metropolis, — the  local  authority  to 
carry  out  its  provisions  by  the  aid  of  mostcumbrous 
and  costly,  and  at  times  arbitrary,  machinery. 
The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  if  any  new 
powers  were  to  be  given  they  should  be  conferred 
on  the  existing  vestries. and  district  Boards,  who, 
in  addition  to  a full  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  wants  of  their  respective  districts,  had  shown 
their  ability  and  worthiness  by  the  satisfactory 
and  economical  manner  in  which  they  had  carried 
out  the  powers  already  vested  in  them.  The 
report  was  adopted,  and  the  Sanitary  Committee 
were  empowered  to  take  what  steps  they  might 
think  necessary  to  oppose  the  Bill,  and  to  present 
a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Vestry. 


PROPOSED  BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES 
AT  NEWINGTON. 

Last  week  a deputation  of  inhabitants  waited 
upon  the  Newington  Vestry,  and  presented  a 
memorial  adopted  at  a public  meeting,  praying 
the  vestry  to  take  the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Act 
into  consideration,  with  a view  to  its  applica- 
tion in  the  parish.  The  memorial  stated  that 
the  population  of  the  parish  of  Newington  num- 
bered 90,000,  of  whom  two-thirds  belonged  to 
the  working-classes.  The  want  of  proper  wash- 
ing and  bathing  accommodation  was  very  much 
felt,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  the 
habit  of  resorting  to  the  Bermondsey  Baths. 
The  memorial  stated  that  in  nearly  all  cases 
where  baths  had  been  erected  in  suitable  locali- 
ties, they  had  been  a success,  financially  speak- 
ing ; the  memorialists,  therefore,  hoped  that  the 
Vestry  would  decide  to  erect  public  baths  and 
washhouses  in  the  parish.  The  Rev.  G.  T. 
Cotham,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  who  pre- 
sented the  memorial,  said  he  could  see  no  reason 
why  baths  in  Newington  should  not  be  suc- 


cessful in  a commercial  sense.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  Vestry  would  not  look  at  the 
subject  solely  in  a commercial  light,  for  in 
many  of  the  houses  of  the  parish  there  were 
four  families  residing,  and  he  knew  instances 
where  twenty-one  persons  lived  in  one  small 
dwelling.  How  could  these  wash  their  clothes 
properly  ? and,  if  washed,  where  could  they  be 
dried  ? He  had  often  gone  into  the  rooms,  the 
walls  of  which  were  plastered  with  wet  clothing, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  many  deaths 
were  attributed  to  this  state  of  things. 

The  vestry  decided  to  have  a special  meeting 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  Act, 
and  ereoting  the  baths. 


ST.  OSWALD’S  SCHOOLS,  COLLYHURST, 
MANCHESTER. 

These  schools  are  on  the  site  adjoining  the 
church,  the  principal  front  in  Forest-street,  and 
were  opened  last  week. 

The  schools  are  ffwo  stories  in  height,  and 
faced  externally  with  white  headers,  relieved 
with  bands  of  red  stocks,  also  to  the  arches  and 
jambs  of  doors  and  windows,  the  whole  pointed 
with  putty.  All  the  roofs  are  open,  with  framed 
principals,  stained  and  varnished.  The  ventila- 
tion is  simple  and  effective,  and  all  the  rooms 
have  open  fireplaces.  The  ground  floor  com- 
prises the  girls’  andinfants’  schools,  each  52  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  with  one  class-room  to  each,  lavatory, 
also  tea-room,  fittedwith  boiler  for  tea  parties, 
&c.  The  first  floor  is  approached  by  a spacious 
stone  staircase,  and  consists  of  boys’  school,  52  ft. 
by  44  ft.  6 in.,  with  two  class-rooms,  library, 
&c.  The  schools  have  accommodation  for  775 
children,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
3,100£.,  and  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Davies 
& Mawdsley,  builders,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  Manchester. 


THE  SAND-BLAST  AND  FINE  ART. 

So  much  has  an  intelligent  curiosity  of  the 
world  of  artists  found  out  and  recorded  of  art, 
and  of  its  mode  of  production,  that  it  would 
almost  seem  impossible  to  do  much  more ; but 
the  human  mind  is  ever  restless,  and  new,  and 
newer,  discoveries  and  modes  of  work,  are  per- 
petually being  made  and  invented.  We  are  now 
living  in  an  age  when  this  movement  is  faster  than 
ever,  and  when  mechanical  power  is  being  brought 
to  bear  on  almost  everything,  nay,  even  on 
thought  itself.  In  the  antique  days  in  all  ways 
the  art- workman  was  kept  well  to  his  hand. 
work,  and  “machinery”  did  but  little  to  help 
him.  In  the  “ Stone  age  ” itself  there  is  evidence 
that  even  with  stone  tools  he  did  his  work  as  a 
decorative  artist  and  workman.  Still  later  in 
the  world’s  history,  the  rude  savage  workman 
did,  and  yet  does,  some  not  only  really  artistic 
work,  but  real  classic  work,  as  Owen  Jones, 
some  long  time  since,  so  well  pointed  out.  And 
so  it  went  on  through  many  ages,  through  bar- 
baric ages,  till  in  course  of  time  the  great 
modern  idea  of  the  subdivision  of  labour  took 
possession  of  the  trading  world ; and  artistic 
work  with  all  else  came  necessarily  under  its  all- 
powerful  influence.  This  mode  of  work  is  now 
carried  to  such  perfection  and  state  of  complete- 
ness, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  how  it  could 
well  be  carried  further.  Adam  Smith’s  ideal 
of  perfect  pin  and  needle  making,  and  such-like, 
is  realisod,  and  the  object,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  at  length  completed  by  the  passing  through  a 
multitude  of  hands,  all  and  severally  working  at 
their  own  special  detail,  hardly  knowing,  some- 
times, what  the  object  they  are  making  is  for ! 

But  this  is  not  all;  mankind  most  surely  has 
not  yet  reached  the  ultimatum  of  producing 
power  through  the  simple  process  of  dividing 
out  the  labour  among  a multitude  of  hands,  even 
when  aided  by  the  most  complicated  machinery. 
We  can  go  yet  further,  for  it  would  seem  at  last 
to  be  possible  to  put  the  work  absolutely  in  the 
power  of  a machine,  and  simply  leave  the 
machine  to  do  the  work  wholly  and  alone,  the 
workman  having  nought  to  do  but  to  stand  by, 
and  to  occasionally  look  at  it,  and  to  take  it  away 
when  done.  Many  examples  of  this  might  be 
cited ; but  there  is  one,  but  lately  described  in 
these  pages — the  sand-blast  process,  as  it  is 
termed — which  remarkably  illustrates  it;  and  it 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  note  some  few  matters 
concerning  it  which  bear  more  especially  on 
artistic  work,  on  the  mode  of  producing  art- work 
nowadays,  and  on  the  character  of  the  final 
result.  No  mechanical  process  which  has  as  yet 
been  brought  to  bear  on  art-production  can  do 


this  better,  or  perhaps  so  well,  as  this  process  of 
the  “sand-blast.”  We  would  therefore  say  a 
few  words  on  it  as  it  affects  art-production,  and 
look  at  it  for  a few  moments  artistically. 

It  will  be  needless,  after  what  has  been  already 
said,  to  describe  the  process  of  the  sand-blast, 
further  than  to  note  that,  strange  and  really 
wonderful  as  it  seems  and  really  is,  it  is  possible 
by  dint  of  mere  speed  to  wear  away  the  par- 
ticles of  the  hardest  substance  by  the  striking 
it  with  a soft  substance ; hard  quartz  rock,  for 
instance,  being  readily  ground  away  by  soft 
leaden  shot;  and  the  hardest  steel  file  grooved 
along  its  whole  length  by  the  passing  over  it  a 
jet  of  sand  driven  against  it  by  the  force  of  a 
powerful  steam  pressure;  and  the  adamantine 
hardness  of  corundum  can  be  bored  cleanly 
through  by  a blast  of  sand  directed  against  it. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a process  as  this  is  equal 
to  almost  any  work  where  the  cutting  and  grind- 
ing away  of  a substance  is  required  to  be  done. 
Thus  Gothic  pierced  tracery  is  readily  executed 
by  this  process,  and  all  that  delicate  Oriental  and 
Indian  pierced  marble-work,  with  its  lace-like 
effect,  in  marble  slabs  (as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Indian  collection  in  the  museum  in  Downing- 
street),  may  be  readily,  and  speedily,  and  cheaply 
executed  and  imitated.  At  the  meeting  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  when  the  process  was  described 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Newton,  cleverly  executed  speci- 
mens of  this  work  were  exhibited.  It  is  to  this 
phase  of  the  matter,  namely,  its  artistic  capa- 
bility and  power,  that  we  would  now  say  a few 
words,  for  it  illustrates  in  a striking  and  remark- 
able way  the  power  of  mechanism  in  art,  and  how 
it  promises,  as  it  gets  to  be  more  and  more 
potent,  to  take  the  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
human  workman  altogether,  and  to  itself  do  the 
whole  of  it.  Let  us  try  for  a moment  to  balance 
the  loss  and  gain — the  gaiD,  such  as  it  is — and 
the  loss,  no  slight  one. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  noted,  and  it  is 
worth  some  thoughtful  consideration,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  aims  of  modern 
manufacturing  art  to  attain  as  far  as  is  possible 
a smooth  and  even  groundwork  on  which  it3 
designs  may  depict  themselves.  No  paper  can 
be  made  too  even  and  uniform  in  tint.  No 
wall  - surface  can  be  too  even  in  tone,  or  too 
monotonous  in  uniformity  of  colour.  No  white- 
washed ceiling  can  be  too  evenly  and  flatly  white. 
Indeed,  so  far  is  this  modern  proclivity,  however 
acquired,  carried,  that  even  when  the  surface  of 
nature’s  materials,  such  as  stone,  which  is  never 
uniform  in  tint  even  when  fresh  quarried,  comes 
to  be  tinted  by  age,  and  weather-markings  show 
themselves  ; then,  does  this  modern  love  of  uni- 
formity of  tinted  surface  rouBe  itself,  and  all  is 
done  that  can  be  to  bring  it  to  that  flatness  and 
evenness  of  surface,  and  sameness  of  colour  tint 
which  all  manufactured  materials  every  where, — 
for  we  need  not  specify  further, — are  always 
characterised  by.  The  words  cleanness,  newness, 
uniformity  of  colour,  fine  surface,  and  a host  of 
others  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader’s  mind. 
It  is,  as  we  think  of  it,  somewhat  hard  to  account 
for  this,  for  it  is  certain  that  nature  herself  never 
bIiows  it.  It  is  in  variety  and  complexity  of 
tinted  surfaces  that  she  so  rejoices.  No  single 
leaf  displays  on  its  surface  a uniform  tint  of 
colour,  as  though  painted  with  a common  brush  y 
the  “ play  ” of  colour  is  perpetual.  Skies,  fields 
of  grass,  or  brown  earth,  sand,  nay,  all  that 
nature  does,  exemplifies  this  ! And  when  we 
come  to  the  work  of  the  artist, — that  secondary 
power  by  which  nature  may  be  said  to  act  and 
work, — we  find,  again,  that  in  his  (the  artist’s) 
work  there  is  always  perpetual  change  and 
absence  of  monotonous  uniformity.  Take  any 
great  picture  in  existence  unrestored,  and  it  will 
be  found  impossible  to  find  a square  inch  in  it, 
evenly  tinted,  and  with  flat  uniformity  of  colour- 
surface.  We  had  almost  gone  further,  and  said, 
that  to  not  a few  the  magnificent  “painting”  of 
such  men  as  Michelaugelo,  Rembrandt,  Turner, 
Reynolds,  and  others,  looks  like  “ smudging.” 
Such  is  nature’s  work  and  the  artist’s  work. 
Can  mechanism  do  this  ? Is  it  a gain,  or  a loss, 
to  be  rid  of  it ; and  is  the  absence  of  the  “ tool- 
mark  ” on  a marble  block  a gain  or  a loss  ? Is 
the  uneven  etching  on  a plate  of  clear  glass  a 
defect  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  a substance  more 
essentially  the  creation  of  modern  times  than 
that  of  plate-glass.  It  meets  us  at  every  turn, 
and  has  perhaps  had  more  influence  on  the  con- 
dition of  architecture  than  many  might  be 
inclined  to  admit.  How  different  would  be  the 
aspect  of  our  leadihg  shop-filled  thoroughfares  if 
plate-glass  had  no  existence,  and  there  was 
nought  but  the  old-fashioned  thin  “ blown-glass,” 
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in  small  quarries,  to  fill  the  window-frames. 
Window-frames  would  then  of  shere  necessity 
bo  of  no  small  importance,  and  would  have  called 
for  some,  and  not  a little,  ingenuity  of  design  and 
arrangement.  Now  the  window-frame  has  in 
plain  fact  disappeared,  and  the  whole  shop-front 
i is  one  sheet  of  clear  and  colourless  glass,  well- 
nigh  invisible, — the  upper  house  resting  appa- 
I rently  on  nothing.  Is  this  altogether  a gain,  we 
i may  ask  in  passing  ? But  more  than  this. 
These  sheets  of  flat  glass  are  sometimes  the 
vehicle  of  not.'a  little  design,  and  drawing ; for  by 
means  of  rendering  opaque  the  surface,  and  pro- 
ducing what  is  termed  “ ground-glass,”  any 
pattern,  or  even  picture,  may  be  drawn  on  it. 
Now  here  it  is  that  this  Band-blast  process  comes 
into  operation,  gradually  superseding  the  older 
processes.  Be  it  observed  here  that  any  forms,  as 
frets  and  borders,  and  flower  and  fruit  groups, 
land  even  portraits  and  landscapes,  after  being 
etched  on  the  glass,  may  be  intensified  and 
i rendered  into  “ pictures  ” by  the  scratching  with 
a graver-,  as  in  actual  etching  on  a copper-plate, 
i the  whole  baok-ground  on  which  the  picture  is 
drawn;  and  by  putting  in  of  local  tints  where 
I desired,  i.e.,  by  rendering  portions  of  the  glass 
I plate  opaque.  By  the  sand-blast  process  this  is 
idone  in  a remarkably  dear  and  even  way  ; 
land  the  result  is  a uniform  and  even  ground- 
glass  tint,  as  smooth  and  even  as  the  finest  and 
'whitest  laid  paper.  Indeed,  the  fancy  for  even- 
iness  and  flatness  of  tinted  surface  can  go  no 
further,  and  it  must  needs  satisfy  all  who  see  it. 
(But  what  a heavy  price  is  paid  for  looking  at 
;this  matter  artistically.  There  is  surely  here  no 
ievidence  of  the  unsteadiness,  and  uncertainty, 
|and  unevenness  of  handwork.  For,  suppose  for 
la  moment  that  the  old  way  of  glass  etching  to 
be  followed,  and  the  background  and  local  tints 
land  shading  to  be  etched  or  scratched  in  by  hand, 
something  in  the  same  way  in  which  Kembrandt 
scribbled  and  scratched  in  his  backgrounds,  and 
i air  distances,  and  darknesses;  what  would 
icome  of  it,  and  what  would  be  the  difference  in 
jithe  final  results  ? In  the  one  case,  smoothness 
land  evenness  of  tints,  and  flatness  and  mechanical 
^accuracy,  to  say  nothing  of  speed  and  cheapness, 
iln  the  other,  unevenness  and  roughness,  and,  in 
iishort,  the  absence  of  all  the  above.  The  “ per- 
sonal equation,”  to  borrow  an  expressive  phrase 
Ifrom  the  observatory,  would  oome  in.  In  short, 
Jiartistio  handling,  and  power  of  artistic  manipu- 
lation, so  dear  to  the  artist  eye ! All  these 
k;“  imperfections  ” would  be  visible.  The  hand  of 
cman,  marvellous  as  it  is  in  intent  and  power  of 

[use,  is  but  an  unsteady  tool  by  the  Bide  of  the 
dead  meohanism  and  accuracy  of  the  steam- 
driven  rule  and  compasses.  But  the  last  is  but 
a dead  and  lifeless  tool  at  the  very  best,  while 
the  first  is  instinct  with  life,  and  with  all  the 

if*  uncertainties  ” of  a living  motor.  Poor  hu- 
manity must  be  on  the  look  out,  that  is  certain  ; 
alse  will  the  machine, — the  all  but  living 
maohine, — master  him  yet,  and  drive  him  from 
the  artistic  pasturage  altogether  : a somewhat 
(pad  prospect  for  the  Academies  and  Schools  of 
[Art. 

i But  now,  leaving  this  glass  process — but  of 
| Which,  in  many  ways,  so  much  more  might  be 

I paid, — let  us  glance  for  a moment  at  the  Oriental 
md  Gothic  pierced  tracery.  The  sand-blast 
machinery  will  do  this  work  of  piercing  stone 
nt  a rate  of  speed  and  cheapness  which  must  in 
i.imo  drive  out  of  the  market  the  slow,  however 
i Jure,  7icwnZ-work,  however  cunning,  or  quaint,  or 
l liven  marvellous.  It  is  shillings  versus  pounds, 
i ve  are  confidently  assured.  But  what,  again, 
i 8 the  artistic  price  of  this  gain?  Why  the 

Iiand-work  goes,  the  artistio  feeling — to  be  got  at 
inly  through  the  hand— is  necessarily  absent ; it 
las  not  hidden  itself,  for  it  was  never  there.  The 
nachine  has  taken  the  sharp  tool  and  mallet 
irom  the  hands  of  the  artist. workmen,  put  both 
.side,  and  here  does  without  either,  and  needs 
iot,  wonderful  to  tell,  oven  the  workman  him- 
elf.  He  has  but  to  indicate  the  design,  and 
rhen  but  to  stand  by  and  see  the  work  done ; 
!hat  is,  if  his  eye  is  quiok  enough  to  follow  the 
lightning  speed  of  the  engine,  or  his  ear  quick 
linough  to  count  the  pulsations  of  its  untiring 
movements.  There  oan,  indeed,  be  no  doubt, 
»ls  to  the  gain  here ; but  at  what  cost,  and  at 
dfbat  loss.  The  cunning  workmanship  of  the 
luind-and.soul-guided  and  inspired  hand  is  not 
'here.  The  iron  has  here  indeed  entered  into 

[he  soul  of  the  artist-workman.  Truly  does  it 
Ividenoe  the  power  of  mechanism  in  these  days  ; 

: nt  nt  what  a sacrifice!  Those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  “progress”  of  art  and 
hechanism,  and  in  the  future  of  the  workman, 
thould  examine  and  study  this  new  power  in  art. 
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PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY'S  LECTURES  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

No.  3.* 

In  my  last  lecture  I asked  you  to  dwell  with 
me  on  some  of  the  most  prominent  passages  in 
the  life  of  the  great  Florentine,  Michelangelo. 
We  left  him,  if  you  remember,  at  the  Court  of 
Pope  Paul  III.,  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  genius, 
if  a somewhat  severe  taskmaster  of  his  energies. 

I propose  to-night  to  consider  Miohelangelo  as 
an  arohiteot.  We  have  seen  how  hiB  fame  had 
grown  as  a sculptor,  and  a painter,  and  we  know 
bow  decided  were  his  views  as  to  the  neoessary 
combination  of  the  three  arts.  It  was  x’cserved 
for  the  old  age  of  this  splendid  veteran,  to  furnish 
a practical  commentary  on  his  artistic  convic- 
tions. 

It  was  Michelangelo’s  lot  to  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  him.  He  delighted  in  the  title  of 
sculptor.  Soulpture  was  his  first  choice,  and  by 
it  hegainedhisearliestlaurels.  When  the  painting 
of  the  Sistme  Chapel  was  pressed  upon  him,  he 
resisted.  He  declared  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
painting.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  almost 
pleased  when  he  found  an  efflorescence  exuding 
from  the  walls,  which  threatened  to  destroy  his 
work.  “ See,”  said  he  to  the  Pope,  " what  is 
happening : I told  you  I was  not  a painter.”  In 
like  manner,  he  did  not  seek  architecture.  When 
the  office  of  architect  to  St.  Peter’s  was  offered 
to  him,  it  was  only  accepted  with  reluctance. 
Although  an  admirer  of  architecture,  Micbel- 
angelo  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  an  architect,  and  but  for  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  his  friend  and  sovereign, 
would  have  deolined  the  task.  When,  at  last, 
be  was  prevailed  upon  to  consent,  he  made  the 
condition  that  he  would  receive  no  salary,  and 
had  a clause  inserted  in  the  deed  of  appointment, 
declaring  that  he  performed  his  office  for  “ the 
love  of  God.” 

There  was,  I think,  good  reason,  for  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  artist.  Accustomed  to  freedom  of 
idea,  and  execution,  he  was  to  learn  under  what 
difficult  conditions,  architects  have  to  work.  No 
form  of  art  is  so  much  fettered.  Circumstances 
of  time  and  place,  the  amount  of  funds  available, 
the  parsimony,  whims,  and  interference  of  em- 
ployers, affect  the  plans  of  the  architect  to  an 
extent  unknown  to  the  painter  and  the  sculptor. 
Arbitrary  rules  of  fashion  regulate  the  public 
taste,  and  seek  to  make  the  architect  their 
slave  ; so  that  it  may  almost  be  said, — at  least  in 
modern  times, — that  no  important  buildin"  is 
ever  executed,  for  which  the  architect  is  fully 
responsible. 

Michelangelo  was  now  to  experience  all  these 
difficulties,  and  he  often  wished,  we  may  be 
sure,  for  the  lost  freedom  of  his  earlier  life.  He 
had  met  with  an  accident  from  a fall  on  his 
scaffolding  while  painting  the  Pope’s  Chapel, 
and  his  increasing  infirmities  had  led  him  to 
decline  further  commissions  in  sculpture,  when  he 
was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter’s,  in  1516,  in 
the  seventy. second  year  of  his  age.  Notwith- 
standing  the  advance  of  age,  the  period  through 
which  Michelangelo  had  just  been  passing  was, 
perhaps,  the  brightest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
artist.  His  last  years  at  Florence  had  been  full 
of  bitterness  and  gloom.  We  have  seen  how 
he  imperilled  life  and  health,  by  his  labours  in 
the  Laurentian  Sacristy,  and  how,  before  his  final 
departure,  he  seemed  well-nigh  broken-hearted. 

At  Home,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have 
recovered  both  health,  and  strength.  His  fame 
was  reoognised  by  the  Pope,  and  his  reputation 
gave  him  a pre-eminence  which  none  could  now 
dispute.  Domestic  sorrow,  indeed,  fell  upon 
him,  as  it  does  upon  all,  for  at  this  time  he  lost 
his  father  and  brother,  to  whom,  in  spite  of 
some  past  misunderstandings,  he  was  sincerely 
attached;  but,  in  spite  of  these  and  other 
troubles,  Miohelangelo  was  now  probably  happier 
than  at  any  previous  epoch  of  his  career. 

His  proud  nature  sought  no  friendships.  He 
says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  “ I have  no  friends; 

I need  none,  and  wish  to  have  none.”  Almost 
terrible  to  us  is  this  picture  of  the  solitary  old 
man,  alone  in  his  conceptions  of  the  super- 
natural and  the  sublime,  as  we  see  them  depicted 
in  the  figures  of  the  sibyls,  or  in  the  woes  of  the 
condemned,  in  the  awful  representation  of  the 
“ Last  Judgment.” 

Accustomed  to  misrepresentation,  and  to  the 
petty  accusations  of  little  men,  he  treated  them 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved.  Such  was 
the  mode  in  which  he  dealt  with  Pietro  Aretino, 
who  assailed  the  treatment  of  the  “Last 
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Supper  ” in  a spirit  of  censorious  prudery.  This 
man,  shameless,  venal,  and  intolerably  conceited, 
did  indeed  succeed  in  troubling  the  mind  of  the 
great  master,  by  his  criticisms,  and  insinuations, 
as  an  insect  may  vex  a noble  lion ; but,  after  a 
time,  Miohelangelo  treated  him  with  the  disdain 
which  he  deserved. 

In  spite  of  the  loneliness  of  his  self-sought 
solitude,  there  was,  however,  one  friendship  which 
Michelangelo  admitted,  and  to  which  he  dung. 

If  you  will  think  for  a moment  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  works,  you  will  form  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  man.  You  will  find  little 
in  them  of  the  softer  influences.  The  “ Sybils  ” 
are  mysterious  beings,  with  unknown  capacities 
for  good  or  evil ; and  in  the  “ Last  Judgment  ” 
the  woe  of  the  wicked  is  the  prevailing  theme. 

Art  had  been  his  sole  mistress,  and  in  it  he 
had  sought  power,  grandeur,  and  sublimity, 
rather  than  the  refinements  of  beauty. 

He  was  now  to  experience,  for  the  first  time, 
something  of  the  oharm  which  can  be  exeroised 
by  female  influence,  combined  in  this  case,  with 
high  rank,  refined  intellect,  and  personal  attrac- 
tions. Had  he  yielded  to  some  such  influence  in 
earlier  life,  his  works  might  possibly  have  gained 
in  grace,  without  losing  in  genius,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  sixty -fourth  year  of  his  age  that  Michel, 
angelo  commenced  his  friendship  for  Vittoria 
Colonna,  a widow  of  forty-eight. 

I have  said  friendship,  for  suoh  indeed  it  was ; 
a friendship  of  heart  and  soul ; a fellowship  of 
kindred  minds ; any  softer  feelings,  if  they 
existed,  were  repressed,  and  it  was  only  when 
death  had  robbed  the  lone  old  man  of  his  hap- 
piness in  1547,  that  in  a parting  sonnet  be 
allowed  himself  to  expatiate  on  the  earthly 
beauty  now  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

The  lady  was  an  accomplished  member  of  one 
of  the  noblest  of  Italian  families,  and  of  a deeply 
religious  oast  of  mind.  Her  influence  on  Miohel- 
angelo was  great,  and  he  has  recorded  his  obliga- 
tion in  verse,  to  one  who  had  taught  him  how  “ to 
tread,  by  fairest  paths,  the  way  to  heaven.” 

It  was  now  a time  of  religious  speculation. 
Luther’s  preaobing  had  aroused  echoes,  even 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican,  and  many 
young  and  ardent  natures  were  inquiring,  like 
the  Roman  governor  of  old,  “ What  is  truth  ? ” 

Vittoria  Colonna  seems  to  have  been  the  hope 
and  leader  of  one  of  the  reforming  ooteries  of 
the  period,  for  not  long  afterwards  a young 
Florentine  was  burned  at  the  stake,  one  of  his 
alleged  crimes  being  that  he  had  once  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

After  a period  of  doubt  and  free  inquiry,  the 
Vatican  at  last  put  forth  its  power,  and  the 
Inquisition,  with  all  its  horrors,  was  established 
in  Rome  just  as  Michelangelo  had  completed  the 
“ Last  [Judgment.”  This  important  step  was 
taken  about  1542,  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  warned 
of  what  was  impending,  fled  to  Viterbo,  leaving 
a gap,  incapable  of  being  filled,  in  the  eventide 
of  Michelangelo’s  life. 

Ruin  fell  on  the  Colonnas.  Too  great  for  the 
subjects  of  a jealous  autocracy,  they  became 
obnoxious  to  the  Pope,  who  determined  to  break 
their  power,  and  when,  six  years  afterwards, 
Vittoria  was  able  once  more  to  visit  Rome,  her 
refined  and  elevated  spirit  was  broken  down  by 
the  ruin  of  her  family.  She  had  made  her  peace 
with  the  authorities ; but  the  old  life  could  be 
no  more. 

Sad  must  have  been  her  meeting  with  Miohel- 
angelo. She  had  suffered  much  from  illness  and 
anxiety.  Her  family  and  friends  were  scattered, 
and  she  was  left  alone  and  unprotected.  She 
withdrew  into  a convent,  and  gave  herself  to 
works  of  charity  and  piety,  until  death  came  to 
her,  as  a liberator,  in  1547. 

There  is  a portrait  of  this  remarkable  lady. 
It  was  once  ascribed,  as  is  now  believed  erro- 
neously, to  Michelangelo.  Some,  however,  think 
that  the  composition  and  drawing  may  have  been 
by  the  master,  and  the  colouring  by  a pupil. 

It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  work  was  sug- 
gested, or  inspired  by  Michelangelo,  and  repre- 
sented his  favourite,  and  friend  as  he  wished  to 
see  her.  It  represents  an  aged  woman.  A 
widow’s  veil  covers  head  and  figure.  A tall  and 
upright  form,  as  may  be  Been,  though  she  is 
sitting  in  a chair,  distinguished  the  noble  lady. 
An  open  book  on  her  lap  indicates  her  character. 

I think  this  portrait  of  great  interest,  if  only  as 
indicating  the  nature  of  Michelangelo’s  love  and 
admiration,  pure  from  any  sensual  or  common- 
place alloy. 

Michelangelo  lost  his  beloved  friend  a year 
after  his  appointment  to  St.  Peter’s,  and  had 
therefore  to  prosecute  that  great  and  anxious 
work  nncheered  by  her  affection  and  sympathy. 
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We  know  that  in  spite  of  his  modest  reluct- 
ance to  assume  the  title  of  architect,  he  was,  in 
fact,  no  novice  in  the  art,  and  had  already  given 
proof  of  his  skill.  The  Laurentian  Library  at 
Florence,  carried  out  at  the  same  time  as  the 
statuary  in  the  sacristy,  is  a good  specimen  of 
his  style,  although  from  its  having  been  com- 
pleted by  other  hands,  it  does  not  present  the 
effect  he  would  probably  have  produced.  While 
at  Florence,  he  is  said  to  have  also  designed  the 
windows  of  the  Palazzo  Riccardi,  and  he  added 
to  the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  its  well-known 
and  beautiful  cornice. 

The  palaces  of  the  Capitol  were  likewise  his 
work.  They  form  three  sides  of  a square,  and 
are  approached  by  a handsome  flight  of  steps, 
familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Rome.  They  bear  the 
impress  of  the  style  of  Miohelangelo,  bold  of 
conception,  vigorous  of  execution,  but  somewhat 
wanting  in  grace,  and  refinement  of  detail. 

Another  of  his  architectural  tasks  was  the 
conversion  of  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  into  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  This  he  did  by  adding  transepts,  in  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  hall,  which  thus 
assumed  the  shape  of  a Greek  Cross.  Subse- 
quent alterations  have  unfortunately  marred  the 
simplicity  of  this  plan,  which  was  a great 
favourite  with  Miohelangelo. 

Various  designs  are  known  to  have  been  pro- 
posed by  him,  suoh  as  those  for  the  Porta  Pia, 
and  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  at  Rome,  but  they 
were  never  carried  out;  and  the  ascription  to 
him  of  the  design  for  the  front  of  the  Villa 
Medici  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

We  have  seen  that  his  skill  in  fortification  was 
early  called  into  play  for  the  protection  of  his 
native  city,  and  the  reputation  which  he  thus 
gained  induced  Paul  III.  to  consult  him  after- 
wards on  the  subject  of  the  fortifications  of  Rome. 
These  works  were  projected  under  the  advice  of 
Antonio  San  Gallo,  brother  of  the  Giuliano  San 
Gallo,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of 
Michelangelo,  and  who  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  former. 

Michelangelo’s  advice,  which  was  opposed  to 
that  of  San  Gallo,  prevailed,  and  this  was  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of 
the  latter,  and  embittered  his  hostility  to  Michel- 
angelo, of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again 
hereafter. 

Among  the  unexecuted  designs  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made,  I ought  to  mention 
one  for  a church  whioh  was  to  have  been  erected 
at  Florence,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  Unfortunately,  nothing  camo  of  this 
proposal,  which  we  may  well  regret,  as  Michel- 
angelo is  reported  to  have  said  of  it  that,  “ if 
built,  nothing  would  be  found  to  surpass  it.” 

In  all  his  compositions,  Michelangelo  showed 
his  independent  spirit,  spurning  rules,  and  intro- 
ducing innovations,  in  defiance  of  classical  prac- 
tice. There  is  always  in  them  a boldness  of 
grasp,  and  grandeur  of  style.  These  are  the 
attributes  of  genius,  and  not  to  be  achieved  by 
leeser  men,  who,  while  they  do  well  to  shun  the 
faults  of  Michelangelo,  do  better  to  study  the 
Becret  of  his  strength. 

It  is  muoh  to  be  regretted  that  the  architec- 
tural works  of  Michelangelo  are  not  more 
numerous,  and  important ; but  his  great  work  at 
St.  Peter’s  was  sufficient  to  immortalise  him, 
and  to  this,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention. 

The  present  Basilica  of  St.  Peter’s  is  a suc- 
cessor to  a more  ancient  building,  of  the  same 
name,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Constantine, 
and  consecrated  A.D.  324.  The  dimensions  were 
large,  435  ft.  by  24S  ft.,  and  the  architecture  was 
of  the  well-known  Byzantine  type.  It  had  four 
rows  of  columns,  dividing  the  interior  of  the 
church  into  five  parts,  of  nave,  and  double  aisles 
on  either  side.  Many  of  these  columns  were  of 
the  rarest  marble,  and  Michelangelo  subse- 
quently made  it  a subject  of  bitter  complaint 
against  Bramante,  that  he  had  not  preserved 
some  of  th6m  for  the  adornment  of  the  new 
structure. 

The  plau  was  converted  into  a cross  by  tran. 
septs  at  the  end  of  the  nave,  with  a semicircular 
tribune,  as  a centre  feature,  facing  the  nave. 
The  roof  was  covered  with  gilt  bronze  from  the 
templo  of  Venus  at  Rome,  and  other  ancient 
buildings  wore  laid  under  contribution,  to  add  to 
its  richness  and  beauty. 

The  Basilica  was  approached  by  Bteps  145  ft. 
wide,  and  disposed  in  five  flights.  In  front  of 
the  church  was  an  atrium,  surrounded  by  a 
cloister,  and  the  whole  building,  with  its  appur- 
tenances, occupied  a space  of  about  800  ft.  by 
260  ft. 

This  church  had  been  the  favourite  place  of 


worship  for  the  bishops  of  Rome  for  upwards  of 
fourteen  centuries.  It  had  suffered  from  fire, 
from  the  violence  of  barbarians,  and  from  decay, 
but  it  had  been  repaired  by  the  Popes,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  century  Giotto  had  contributed 
to  its  decoration. 

Pope  Nicholas  V.  had  plans  prepared,  as  early 
as  1417,  for  a complete  rebuilding,  but  nothing 
was  seriously  attempted,  until  Julius  II.  was 
led,  as  we  shall  see,  by  personal  causes,  to  give 
a new  impetus  to  the  proposal. 

When  Miohelangelo  was  called  to  Rome  by  the 
Pope  in  1501,  the  first  task  laid  upon  him  was 
the  preparation  of  designs  for  the  mausoleum, 
of  whioh  mention  was  made  in  my  last  lecture. 

The  personal  vanity  of  the  Pope  dictated  that 
his  monument  should  be  no  ordinary  structure, 
and  he  resolved  that  a place  in  the  old  Basilica 
should  be  prepared  for  its  reception.  It  soon 
appeared,  however,  that  the  ideas  of  the  Pope 
were  on  too  vast  a Boale  to  be  consistent  with 
this  arrangement,  for  although  the  whole  Bize  of 
the  church  was  large,  the  dimensions  of  its  parts 
were  moderate,  while  the  scale  of  the  mausoleum 
was  to  be  colossal. 

From  the  discussions  which  arose  from  this 
circumstance,  Julius  conceived  the  notion  of 
replacing  the  ancient  Basilica  by  a new  structure, 
as  had  indeed  been  vaguely  contemplated  by 
his  predecessor,  Nicholas. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  the 
mausoleum  was  to  be  like,  which  was  the  cause 
of  so  great  a conception,  and  led  to  so  much 
trouble  and  wasted  energy  of  the  artist.  We 
may  therefore  refer  for  a moment  to  Vasari’s 
description  of  the  design. 

It  was,  he  says,  to  bo  isolated,  having  a passage 
round  it,  for  greater  magnificence  of  effect. 
The  dimensions  were  to  be  18  braccia  (36  ft.)  od 
two  sides,  and  12  braccia  (24  ft.)  on  the  other 
two  sides,  the  proportions  being,  therefore,  a 
square  and  a half  on  plan.  A range  of  niches 
occupied  the  Bides,  and  the  cornice  was  to  be 
supported  by  statues,  partly  clothed,  after  the 
Grecian  manner  of  Caryatides.  To  eaoh  of  these 
figures  a captive  was  bound,  intended  to  signify 
the  provinces  subjugated  by  Pope  Julius,  and 
brought  by  him  into  the  obedience  of  the  Apos- 
tolio  Church.  There  were  to  be  other  statues, 
also  bound,  representing  the  liberal  arts,  and  in- 
cluding painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, — 
all  paralysed  and  hampered  by  the  death  of  the 
Pope. 

Above  the  cornice,  there  were  to  be  eight 
colossal  statues  of  prophets,  apostles,  and  virtues, 
including  those  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul.  Forty 
statues  iu  all,  were  to  have  adorned  the  monu- 
ment, which  was  to  have  been  furtber  enriched 
by  bas-reliefs  of  marble,  and  bronze. 

The  substructure  was  to  be  13  ft.  in  height, 
and  this  was  to  be  surmounted  by  alight  marble 
baldaochino,  beneath  whioh,  two  augels  guarded 
the  sarcophagus  of  Julius,  one  in  an  attitude  of 
grief,  and  the  other  pointing  to  heaven. 

Suoh,  we  are  told,  was  the  design  of  this 
ambitious  work.  The  description  is,  I believe,  in 
accordance  with  a drawing  of  Michelangelo, 
whioh  I have  not  Been  ; but  which  is  said  to  be 
preserved,  with  others  of  his  sketches,  in  the 
Florentine  Gallery.  Michelangelo  set  to  work 
on  it  with  zeal,  and  repaired  to  Carrara  to  seek 
the  marble,  leaving  the  Pope  to  meditate  on  his 
plans  for  the  new  church. 

The  Pope  first  employed  Giuliano  San  Gallo 
to  prepare  designs  for  the  latter,  but,  for  somo 
reason,  he  was  almost  immediately  superseded 
by  Bramante,  who  deserves  to  be  considered  the 
first  architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  new  church 
was  to  cover  the  site  of  the  anoient  Basilica, 
but  was  to  be  greater  in  extent.  The  length  was 
to  be  increased  from  435  ft.  to  620  ft.,  and  the 
breadtn  from  248  ft.  330  ft. 

The  nave  was  to  be  vaulted  over,  with  trans- 
verse vaultings  across  the  Aisles,  to  serve  as 
abutments,  after  the  design  of  the  fragment 
known  as  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Screens  of 
columns  formed  aisles  in  the  apsidal  terminations 
of  the  three  upper  arms  of  the  cross ; a novel 
feature,  and  one  which  seems  to  contain  promise 
of  richness,  and  picturesqueness  of  effect. 

The  great  order  of  the  nave  was  Corinthian, 
and  was  101  ft.  high.  Professor  Cockerell 
suggests  that  the  contrast  of  an  order  of  such 
colossal  dimensions,  with  one  much  smaller,  as 
designed  by  Br&mante  for  the  exterior,  was  in- 
tended to  produce  that  effect  of  surprise,  which 
was  a not  uncommon  artifice  in  Mediseval  com- 
position. 

But  the  ohief  glory  of  Bramante’s  design  was 
to  be  the  dome,  covering  and  orowning  all,  with 
l its  cross  uplifted  to  heaven.  This  was,  no  doubt, 


suggested  by  the  Pantheon,  whioh  had  ever 
excited  the  admiration  of  architects.  The  Pan- 
theon was  low  in  section,  being  only  one  diameter 
high,  and  it  rested  on  a continuous  abutment. 

To  place  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  in  the  air, 
was,  therefore,  an  untried  attempt,  and  on  this 
Bramante  resolved. 

Bramante’s  design  for  the  dome  was  marked 
by  a grand  simplicity,  with  its  unbroken  peristyle 
of  columns,  a feature  which  Wren  afterwards 
adopted  at  St.  Paul’s.  Miohelangelo  was 
much  struok  by  its  originality  and  had  a high 
admiration  for  Bramante’s  architectural  skill. 
Quarrels,  indeed,  arose  between  the  two  men, 
with  bitter  jealousies;  but,  notwithstanding 
these,  Michelangelo  bore  a willing  tribute  to  his 
rival’s  ability,  and  is  even  reported  to  have  said, 
“No  doubt  can  exist  that  Bramante  is  the 
greatest  architect  who  has  existed  from  ancient 
to  modern  times,  and  whoever  has  departed 
from  his  model  has  departed  from  the  truth.” 

The  construction  of  a lofty  dome  was  not, 
however,  an  original  inspiration  of  Bramante, 
for  as  long  back  as  1298  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  da 
Colli  had  commenced  a similar  design,  whioh  he 
did  not  live  to  finish,  in  Florenoe. 

The  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florenoe  is 
almost  identical  in  diameter  with  that  of  St. 
Peter’s,  each  being  about  134  ft.  or  135  ft.,  the 
diameter  of  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  being 
142  ft. 

After  Arnolfo’s  commencement  of  the  Floren 
tine  cathedral,  upwards  of  a oentury  elapsec 
before  a man  was  found  to  oarry  out  his  concep 
tion,  and  crown  his  work  with  the  dome  we  al 
know  so  well.  That  man  was  Brunellesohi,  who 
in  1407,  produced  his  plan  in  the  famous  oom 
petition  for  this  work.  Michelangelo  looked  ot 
this  design  with  admiration,  and,  in  the  days  o 
his  greatest  influence  in  Florenoe,  exerted  him- 
self to  prevent  the  designs  of  Brunellesohi  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  from  being  de- 
parted  from. 

The  novelty  of  Brunelleschi’s  proposal  was  the 
suggestion  that  the  dome  should  be  double,  con- 
nected together  with  rib3,  and  that  both  outer 
and  inner  domes  should  be  pointed  in  sections. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  muoh  Michelangelo 
was  influenced  by  this  design. 

Bramante’s  drawings  are  but  partially  pre- 
served, and  we  do  not  know  how  he  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  constructional  details  of  his  dome, 
We  do  know,  however,  that  his  character  was 
hasty,  and  impetuous,  even  to  rashness ; and  an 
inspection  of  his  plan  is  enough  to  show  us,  that 
the  strength  of  his  four  great  piers  is  altogether 
insufficient  for  such  a dome,  a3  he  intended  to 
erect. 

Bramante  was  in  so  great  a hurry,  however,  to 
realise  his  project,  and  was  so  much  pressed  by 
his  impetuous  patron,  that  the  piers  were  carried 
up  with  undue  haste,  and  showed  signs  of  decay, 
and  weakness,  before  his  death,  whioh  occurred 
in  1514. 

On  the  death  of  Bramante,  his  mantle,  as 
architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  fell  on  no  less  a man 
than  Raffaelle.  This  famous  painter  had  come 
to  Rome  in  1508,  and  Bramante  had  at  once 
secured  for  him  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the 
Pope.  He  was  at  once  employed  on  his  immortal 
works  in  the  Vatioan,  and  his  simple,  graceful 
ways  earned  the  affection  of  Julius. 

Michelangelo  was  now  engaged  on  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  it  was  soarcely  possible  for  the  two 
great  artists  to  avoid  rivalry.  Their  followers,  ^ 
at  any  rate,  were  not  discreet  enough  to  do  so, ' 
and,  as  often  happens,  Bhowed  more  party  spirit 
than  their  masters. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  even  when  Michel- 
angelo  had  completed  one  half  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  Bramante  endeavoured  to 
transfer  the  remainder  to  Raffaelle,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  anxious  to  exalt  his 
favourite,  at  all  hazard. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  Julius,  who 
trusted  in  Bramante,  and  also  was  much  attached 
to  Raffaelle,  should  call  the  latter  to  his  aid  at 
St.  Peter’s,  when  death  had  carried  off  his  friend 
and  master.  Raffaelle  must,  however,  have  felt 
a difficulty,  as  regarded  the  more  technical 
duties  of  his  office  as  architect,  for  we  find 
associated  with  him,  and  presumably  at  his 
request,  Giuliano  San  Gallo,  and  Fra  Giocondo 
di  Verona,  to  act  as  practical  advisers.* 


Aquariums  for  Liverpool. — There  are  two 
companies  now  in  the  field  for  providing  an 
aquarium  and  winter  gardens  for  Liverpool,  and 
both  undertakings  have  been  definitely  floated. 


* Completion  in  our  next. 
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A SESSION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE— 1859-60. 

A little  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  the  late 
Earl  de  Grey  addressed  the  first  meeting  of 
British  arthitects  held  in  their  new  head- 
quarters at  Conduit-street ; and  in  less  than  a 
month  the  vice-president  had  the  melancholy 
duty  to  announce  the  Earl’s  death  to  the  mem- 
bers. In  his  address,  the  noble  president  de- 
scribed how,  in  1835,  there  were  only  13  mem- 
bers ; and  in  1859  no  less  than  151  fellows,  139 
associates,  13  hon.  fellows,  17  lion,  members,  80 
hon.  and  corresponding  members,  and  13  con- 
tributing visitors;  and  how,  in  1848,  the  first 
royal  gold  medal  was  given  to  the  late  Mr. 
Cockerell.  This  gentleman  succeeded  the  Earl 
as  President  of  the  Institute;  and  his  address, 
delivered  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1860,  contained 
two  points  with  which  it  may  be  useful 


to  refresh  the  memories  of  those  members  who 
are  disposed  to  be  over-thankful  for  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  connexion  with  the 
central  guild  of  British  architects.  Professor 
Cockerell  congratulated  his  hearers  on  the 
interest  with  which  their  labours  were  viewed 
by  an  increasing  class  of  society  (it  was  fifteen 
years  ago) ; and  he  told  them  that  the  Insti- 
tute stood  amongst  the  most  useful  institutions 
of  the  country.  He  quoted  the  celebrated 
Frenchman,  Rondelet,  who  had  defined  archi- 
tecture to  be  a science  the  object  of  which 
was  to  direct  the  operations  of  every  sort  of 
building,  so  as  to  unite  convenience,  solidity, 
and  beauty  of  forms ; and  he  expressed  his 
regret  that  modern  architects  (those  of  1860) 
wero  rather  decorators  than  constructors,  “ aim- 
ing, like  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  ohiefly 
to  please.”  Evidently  sincere  in  his  anticipa- 
tions, he  explained  how  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Institute  to  found  schools, — to  offer  colle- 
giate grades  which  would  recommend  by  cer- 
tificates to  the  public  patronage.  Something 
similar  had  been  said  a short  time  before  in  a 
paper  treating  of  the  current  improvements  in 
building  materials,  the  author  of  which, — Mr. 
Burnell,  — regretted  the  disposition  amongst 
members  of  the  architectural  profession  to 
dwell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  msthetical 
portions  of  their  pursuit;  and  Dr.  Druitt,  dis- 
coursing a month  afterwards  about  human 
habitations  and  health,  told  his  audience  with 
an  amusing  naivetd  : — “ It  is  evident  that  when 
the  Legislature  confided  to  your  Institute  the 
duty  of  examining  into  the  professional  acquire- 
ments of  district  surveyors  it  placed  in  your 
hands  likewise  the  power  of  exacting  a know- 
ledge of  the  conditions  under  whioh  houses  are 
healthy  or  the  reverse.” 

If  the  meetings  were  then  well  attended,  and 
the  discussions  learned  and  lively,  the  papers 
provided  were  as  varied  and  useful  as  they  were 
interesting.  Dr.  Barlow  delivered  a lecture 
upon  “Symbolism  in  Reference  to  Art”;  the 
late  Mr.  Ashpitel  described  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  use  of  crypts ; and  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  enumerated  certain  historical  re- 
ferences to  building  in  the  earlier  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Practical  papers  were 
read  by  distinguished  specialists  upon  the  nse 
of  granite,  the  weights  of  building  stones,  &c. 
Mr.  Edward  Barry  described  the  re-building  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre;  and  Mr.  Penrose  dis- 
coursed about  monuments  in  general,  and  that 
to  the  Iron  Duke  in  particular, — a subject  under 
discussion  fifteen  years  ago,  and  not  yet  settled, 
although,  let  us  thankfully  admit  it,  Nelson’s 
lions  are.  But  the  best  papers,  interesting 
alike  to  professional  men  and  the  public,  are 
those  which  were  prepared  with  evident  tender- 
ness and  care  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  Wyatt 
Papworth,  and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  When  those 
papers, — eaoh  of  which  represents  years  of 
thought  and  a comparative  expenditure  of 
labour, — were  written,  professional  journalism 
was  young.  Now-a-days  men,  competent  to 
criticise  the  great  works  of  architecture,  hesitate 
to  give  to  a limited  audience  what  publishers, 
both  of  journals  and  books,  will  buy  for  the 
perusal  of  a large  number  of  readers.  The 
“ Gleanings  from  Westminster  Abbey  ” form 
matter  interesting  and  copious  enough  to  make 
a saleable  book  for  general  circulation ; the 
notes  upon  the  “ Superintendents  of  English 
Buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  followed,  as  they 
were,  later  on  by  a history  of  the  early  masons, 
ought  to  have  been  worked  up  into  a book; 
while  the  lecture  upon  “ Illuminated  MSS.” 
one  of  the  most  valuable  antiquarian  contribu- 
tions yet  presented  to  the  Institute  Transac- 
tions. 

Since  tbe  paper  on  Westminster  Abbey  was 


written,  the  Chapter-house  has  been  restored, ' 
and  its  restoration  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  many  similar 
works  executed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  Probably  this  gentleman  gleaned  in  the 
course  of  the  works  a great  deal  of  further  in- 
formation than  he  recorded  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1859.  His  obstinate  search  after  facts, 
before  the  part-reconstruction  of  the  Chapter- 
house  was  decided  upon  by  the  authorities,  was 
crowned  with  the  success  it  deserved  ; and  his 
description  of  the  earlier  buildings  of  the  Abbey, 
then,  and  perhaps  even  now,  little  known,  is 
most  interesting.  Supposed  to  have  been  com- 
menced in  1250,  the  Chapter-house  was  made 
over  to  the  uses  of  the  House  of  Commons  about 
a century  after  the  days  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  converted  into  a Public  Record  Office  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VII.;  and  in  1703  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  consulted  about  the 
feasibility  of  putting  a gallery  in  it,  which,  to 
his  credit,  he  refused  to  attempt ; but  in  1740 
the  original  vaulting  was  taken  down,  and  at 
that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  fitted  up  for 
tho  storage  of  the  Records,  much  as  the  archi- 
tect found  it  just  before  the  recent  restoration, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  climb  up  a mass  of 
dirt-cemented  parchments,  take  out  tho  back 
boarding  of  the  cases,  and  draw  by  the  help  of 
little  bull’s-eye  lantern.  In  his  description 
of  the  main  approach  to  the  Chapter-house, 
which  was  through  a doorway  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  transept,  ho  made  a discovery  of  a 
nature  romantic  even  fora  Mediaeval  monastery. 

It  would  appear  that  in  those  days  “ when  Baints 
were  so  many  and  sins  so  few  ” there  were 
thieves  and  sacrilegious  ones  withal ; and  in 
order  to  awe  such  offenders  it  was  the  oustom  to 
line  the  doors  of  sacred  treasuries  with  leather 
made  of  the  skins  of  persons  executed  for  sacri- 
lege. Amongst  the  rubbish  cleared  away  from 
the  site  of  an  original  staircase  to  the  monks’  dor- 
mitory fragments  of  embossed  and  coloured 
mouldings  were  found ; and  in  the  chamber 
underneath  on  the  inner  side  of  the  doorway 
there  were  found  hanging  beneath  the  hinges 
some  pieces  of  white  leather  which  were  pro- 
nounced by  a Burgeon  to  be  human.  This  door 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  covered  with  excel- 
lent leather  manufactured  from  human  skins.  In 
a narrow  passage  close  by  another  interesting 
discovery  was  made.  Finding  the  supposed  floor 
somewhat  springy,  the  architect  ordered  the 
rubbish  to  be  removed ; and  a large  heap  of 
parchment  rolls  was  discovered  whioh  turned 
out  to  be  packets  of  anoient  writs  of  justice 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  to  Henry  VII.  In 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  words,  “ There  was  also  a lot 
of  little  wooden  boxes,  each  containing  one  or 
more  parchment  deeds  with  seals  affixed,  each 
relating  to  private  individuals  from  Henry  III.  to 
Edward  III.  Many  of  these  were  almost  as  fresh 
as  new  and  tho  seals  good.” 

Recent  literature,  and  the  interest  excited  by 
the  discussions  on  the  functions  of  the  Mediaeval 
architect,  have  rendered  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth’s 
labours  more  than  ever  valuable  at  the  present 
moment;  and  they  show  that  in  England  the 
nomenclature  of  the  building  fraternity  was 
peculiarly  varied,  probably  from  the  simultaneous 
use  of  more  than  one  language,  particularly 
Latin,  Frenoh,  and  Saxon.  The  English  term 
used  to  signify  what  is  now  called  “ architect  ” 
was  originally  supervisor  or  snrveyor  ; and  the 
earliest  record  of  this  title  is  of  a bridge  built  at 
Hereford,  between  1100  and  1135.  It  seems 
that  it  was  frequently  the  custom  to  elect  men 
who  were  practically  acquainted  with  building 
operations  to  the  responsible  positions  of  prior 
and  abbot.  For  instance,  in  1370,  the  Prior  of 
Rochester  was  paid  a large  sum  of  money  for 
acting  as  surveyor  or  overseer  at  Rochester 
Castle.  Mention  is  made  of  a John  Boyfield, 
who  had  been  supervisor  of  the  works  under 
two  abbots  of  Gloucester,  and  who  ultimately 
succeeded  to  tho  post  of  abbot  himself;  while, 
in  1514,  at  the  same  abbey,  the  same  dignity 
was  conferred  upon  a supervisor  named  William 
Mavern.  According  to  Mr.  Papworth,  William 
of  Wykeham  was  not  an  architect ; he  believes 
that  the  master-masons  wero  generally  the 
architects  in  the  Middle  Ages ; at  the  same  time 
he  proves  the  existence  of  such  men  as  the 
master-of-the-work,  and  the  keeper-of-the-works, 
since  they  are  mentioned  together  with  the 
master-mason  in  a document  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  He  adds  that  in  the  stained  glass  of 
Winchester  College  three  personages  are  re- 
presented, viz.,  the  carpenter,  the  mason,  and 
“ Dns.  Simon  Membury,  who  was  supervisor  and 


tells  us  that  the  “ inagister  openim  ” was  the  first 
of  the  six  great  officers  at  Croyland  Abbey.  After 
explaining  that  the  earliest  mention  he  had 
found  of  a clerk  of  the  works  was  of  the  date 
of  1241,  at  Windsor  Castle,  he  defines  the 
different  functionaries  as  follows  : — “ The  master- 
of.the-works  was  one  of  the  talented  advisers  of 
the  day  ; the  master  or  keeper  of  the  fabric  was 
probably  the  keeper  of  the  whole  structure ; 
and  the  keeper  of  the  works  was  perhaps  only 
the  custodian  of  the  particular  works  then  in 
progress  ; the  edifice  under  those  circumstances 
being  developed  by  the  master-of-the-works,  or 
by  the  master-mason.”  There  is  also  an  English 
title  extant,  of  which  little  is  known, — “ the 
devisor  of  buildings,”  and  it  is  affirmed  by  one 
authority  that  he  acted  under  a supervising 
officer,  who,  leaving  the  artist’s  fancy  unshackled, 
controlled  the  expenditure  of  money,  exactly  as 
the  architect  is  said  to  have  practised  in  France 
and  Spain  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  facts  concerning  illuminated  manuscripts 
which  conclude  the  “Transactions  of  1859-60  ” 
are  eminently  valuable  and  agreeable  reading  for 
the  million  as  well  as  the  profession,  like  all  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt’s  writings.  He  describes  the  square 
V irgil  of  the  Vatican,  which  is  the  most  important 
Latin  MS.  known,  although  the  art  of  illuminating 
books  is  evidently  older  than  the  Christian  era. 
Martial  alludes  to  a bookseller’s  shop  opposite 
the  Julian  Forum,  in  whioh  his  works  were  to 
be  obtained,  smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and 
decorated  with  purple ; Pliny  to  Varro’s  por- 
traits of  no  less  than  700  illustrious  persons  ; 
Seneca  to  books  decorated  cwmimaginibus  ; and, 
in  his  life  of  the  Emperor  Maximus  the  younger, 
Julius  Capitolinus  relates  that  the  mother  of  tho 
Emperor  presented  to  him  early  in  the  third 
century  a copy  of  the  works  of  Homer,  written 
in  gold  upon  purple  vellum.  It  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  most  anoient  text  extant  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s  description,  also, 
of  tbe  Irish  schools,  especially  that  which  in  tho 
sixth  century  was  renowned  for  the  art  of  illu- 
minating, may  even  now  be  new  to  a great  many 
architects.  The  earliest  Irish  MSS.  date  from 
the  sixth  century,  and  exhibit  “a  series  of  en- 
tirely original  features  in  the  extraordinary 
illuminations  by  which  they  are  decorated.” 
Columba,  or  Columbkill,  born  in  the  y6ar  521, 
established  a monastery  famous  for  the  arts  in 
the  Island  of  Iona,  which,  under  the  Irish  monk, 
St.  Adrian  (635,  651),  was  transferred  to  Lin- 
disfarne,  whence  the  arts  taught  in  the  Irish 
schools  were  communioated  to  various  similar 
institutions  in  England,  more  particularly  to  that 
of  Glastonbury.  This  paper,  which  is  well  illus- 
trated with  four  coloured  plates,  and  other  papers 
besides  those  to  which  we  have  particularly 
alluded,  are  so  full  of  information,  that  the 
Institute  authorities  might  reprint  the  principal 
portions,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this  rare  volume, 
now  impossible  to  be  obtained  at  head-quarters. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  year  after  year 
architects  can  produce  an  equal  amount  of 
novelty;  and  probably,  if  a selection  of  the  old 
lectures  were  re-read  at  intervals  to  the  younger 
members,  some  at  least  of  the  meetings  would  be 
less  miserably  attended  than  are  the  majority  at 
the  present  hour.  Of  course  we  admit,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  weakness  to  exag- 
gerate past  happiness  ; but  we,  who  pretend  to 
represent  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  kindred 
societies,  may  safely  end  our  strain  with  the 
couplet  which  Byron  led  off  with  in  his  satire  on 
the  Age  of  Bronze  : — 

" The  good  old  times, — all  times  when  old  are  good,— 
Aro  goue  ; the  present  might  bo  if  they  would.” 


A New  Watering-place  for  Lanca- 
shire.— For  some  time  past  arrangements  have 
been  in  progress  for  the  establishment  of  a new 
watering-place,  to  be  called  “ Saint  Anne’s-on- 
the-Sea,”  situated  about  halfway  between 
Blackpool  and  Lytham.  Up  to  a reoent  period, 
the  property  was  nothing  but  waste,  and  a 
series  of  sandhills  used  as  a rabbit  warren.  It 
belongs  to  Colonel  Clifton,  of  Lytbam-hill,  father 
of  the  member  for  North-West  Lancashire,  who 
has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  constructing 
main  roads  through  the  distriot,  with  a vievy  to 
develop  the  neighbourhood  as  a new  watermg- 
plaoe  for  Lancashire.  One  large  tract  of  land, 
upwards  of  100  acres  in  extent,  has  been  leased 
to  a oompany,  who  are  erecting  a ffi-at-olass 
hotel.  Houses,  ranging  in  rent  from  JW.  to  xuuo. 


paymaster  of  the  Cathedral  works.”  Again,  he  per  annum,  are  being  erected, 
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occasional  excavations  have  Bliown  the  ditch  to 
have  been  about  40  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  deep. 
Here  also  have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a 
wall,  apparently  Roman,  built  along  the  scarp 
of  the  ditch,  and  as  a retaining  wall  against  the 
somewhat  earlier  bank  which  thus,  as  at  Chi- 
chester, was  converted  into  a ramp.  The  bank 
has  also  been  preserved  near  the  eastern  angle 
and  some  way  along  the  adjacent  river  front, 
where  it  forms  the  terrace  of  Magdalen  Gardens. 
The  two  Roman  roads  traversed  the  camp  at 
right  angles,  dividing  it  into  four  tolerably  equal 
parts.  The  Via  Devana,  from  Huntingdon,  or 
rather  Durolipons,  divides  it  longitudinally. 
As  it  enters  the  camp,  it  is  covered  on 
the  right  by  a bank,  returned  and  continued 
from  that  of  the  camp.  This  road  crossed 
the  river,  it  is  thought,  by  a pitched  ford,  of 
which  the  stones  have  been  observed,  and  which 
has  long  been  superseded  by  several  bridges, 
first  of  timber,  and  afterwards,  either  in  Roman 
or  Norman  times,  of  stone,  and  of  which  traces 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  laid  open.  The 
cross  road,  called  the  Akeman. street,  is  still  in 
use  from  near  Ely  to  within  a furlong  of  the  j 
camp,  where  it  has  been  bent  a little  westwards,  its 
ancient  entrance  having  been  built  upon  and 
lost,  though,  when  the  prison  was  being  con-  J 
structed,  Roman  brioks  were  found  16  in.  long  j 
by  12  in.  wide,  and  I in.  to  1£  in.  thick,  and  some  i 
masonry  thought  to  belong  to  the  Decuman  gate.  ! 
On  the  other  side  this  road  branches  from  the  ' 
Ermine-street,  near  Sandy,  and  is  traoeable  to 
Barton,  and,  it  is  thought,  also  at  its  entrance  into 
the  camp,  though  there  much  built  upon  and 
concealed.  Cambridge  seems  to  have  fully  shared 
in  the  devastation  committed  by  the  earlier  | 
northern  invaders.  In  the  seventh  century, 
Bede  relates  that  amidst  its  desolate  ruins  was 
found  the  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  in  which 
the  nuns  of  Ely  deposited  the  remains  of  their 
abbess  the  virginQueen  jEthelthryth,  and  some- 
thing remained,  or  had  probably  been  added,  to 
be  burned  not  only  by  Guthrun,  who  was  here 
in  875  during  his  foray  into  East  Anglia,  but 
again,  in  921,  when  the  Danes  surrendered  Cam- 
bridge to  King  Eadweard.  Finally,  the  place  was 
burned  by  Swend  and  his  Danes  in  their  invasion 
of  East  Anglia  in  1010,  at  which  time,  as  after- 
wards, it  was  known  as  an  English  town,  as 
Grantbridge,  and  gave  name  to  the  shire  in 
which  it  stood.  The  English  settlement  seems 
to  have  been  placed  within  the  Roman  camp. 
A moated  mound,  similar  to  those  thrown 
up  at  Tamworth  and  Leicester,  early  in  the 


tenth  century,  was  formed  in  the  north- 
eastern quarter  of  the  camp,  a little  south 
of  the  Roman  gate,  and  two  churches,  St. 
Peter’s  and  St.  Giles’s,  both  of  English  founda- 
tion, were  built,  where  their  successors  are  still 
seen,  within  the  eastern  divisions  of  the  camp. 
It  does  not  appear  to  what  extent  the  English 
earthworks  interfered  with  the  defences  then 
existing,  probably  not  materially,  and  as  at  Tam- 
worth, Leicester,  Wareham,  Wallingford,  and 
Cardiff,  the  rectangular  banks  were  preserved  as 
an  additional  defence,  the  mound  being  provided, 
in  addition,  with  its  proper  ditch.  The  Conqueror 
visited  Cambridge  for  the  first  time  in  his  march 
southward  from  Lincoln  in  1068,  and  here,  as  at 
Lincoln,  he  found  an  English  fortress  within  a 
Roman  camp,  in  a position  very  suitable  for  a 
castle  in  the  Norman  manner,  which  accordingly 
he  ordered  to  be  built.  There  were  at  that  time 
400  houses  in  the  town  of  Grantbridge,  which 
I was  divided  into  twelve  wards,  with  a repre- 
sentative government.  Rather  above  a quarter 
of  the  houses  had  been  laid  waste,  and  twenty- 
seven  more  were  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  oastle,  by  which  two  of  the  origiual 
wards  were  reduced  to  one,  and  it  seems 
I to  have  been  this  destruction  that  led  to 
j the  expansion  of  the  town  across  the  river, 
where  the  existing  tower  of  St.  Bene’t  shows 
that  at  the  least  a commencement  had  been 
made  before  the  Norman  conquest.  What 
sort  of  a castle  rose  upon  William’s  order  is  un- 
known, but  in  1071,  only  thx-ee  years  later, 
during  the  rising  of  Horeward  and  the  English 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  William’s  head-quarter  was  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  oastle.  Considering  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  the  distance  from  whioh 
materials  for  masonry  had  to  be  transported, 
and  the  close  occupation  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  must  have  afforded  for  the 
Norman  troops,  it  is  probable  that  the  new 
defences  were  rather  a reinforcement  of  the 
earlier  ones  than  works  in  regular  and  perma- 
nent masonry.  Still,  though  Merton  Hall 
belongs  to  the  next  century,  part  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church  is  generally  attributed  to  Picot,  the 
Conqueror’s  sheriff ; so  that  the  works  of  the 
oastle  may,  even  then,  have  been  of  a permanent 
character.  The  mound,  the  great  feature  of  both  the 
English  and  Norman  fortresses,  with  that  dura- 
bility which  belongs  to  works  in  earth,  has  sur- 
vived all  the  subsequent  changes,  and  is  still 
prominent.  It  is  conical  and  flat -topped, 
measuring  at  its  summit  14  yards  east  and  west, 
by  11  yards  north  and  south,  and,  no  doubt 
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Cambridge,  towcestek,  tempsford,  toternhoe, 
AND  CAERLEON. 

Cambridge. — The  Grantbridge  of  the  English, 
and  possibly  the  Caergrant  of  Nennius,  is  also 
the  Camboritum  of  the  Roman  period.  By  what 
people  it  was  originally  founded  is  uncertain. 
The  root  of  its  Roman  name  is  certainly  British, 
“cam,”  tortuous  or  Blow,  applying  to  the  river, 
and  “ ritum,”  being  probably  the  representative 
of  “Rhyd,”  a ford.  Cam,  though  here  no  doubt 
British,  belongs  also  to  other  languages,  and  is 
preserved  technically  in  English  in  the  term 
“ oamber,”  which  in  carpentry  expresses  the 
curve  given  to  a piece  of  timber.  The  earliest 
visible  remains  at  Cambridge  are  Roman,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  here,  as  at  Norwich,  the 
actual  British  settlement  was  at  some  little 
distance,  probably  at  Grantchester,  also  on  the 
Cam,  about  two  miles  higher  up.  The  position 
taken  by  the  Roman  camp  is  a good  one.  It 
occupies  the  spur  of  a broad  tract  of  high 
ground,  whioh,  to  the  south-east,  terminates 
upon  the  Cam,  and  along  the  course  of  that 
river  is  protected  by  its  marshy  meadows.  The 
camp  is  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  to  the  present 
town,  and  that  its  site  is  Roman  is  evident  by 
its  being  the  meeting-place  of  the  two  great 
lines  of  Roman  way  which  here  cross  the  country 
from  north-west  to  Bouth-east,  and  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  The  remains  show  the 
camp  to  have  been  reotangular,  about  440  yardB 
north-west  and  south-east  by  310  yards  in  the 
direction  at  right  angles,  the  south-eastern  end 
being  parallel  to  and  about  250  yards  from  the 
river.  There  seems  also  some  evidence  that  a 
loop  from  the  main  stream,  probably  an  early 
mill  leat,  at  one  time  flowed  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  and  formed,  on  that  side,  the  ditch  of  the 
place.  This  low  ground  is  now  ocoupied  by 
Magdalen  College,  and  by  the  late  Norman 
building  known  as  Pythagoras’s  School, or  Merton 
Hall.  The  camp  was,  as  usual,  enclosed  within 
a bank  and  an  exterior  ditch.  On  the  north- 
eastern face  these  works  have  been  altered,  and 
have  in  part  disappeared,  under  the  successive 
operations  of  the  English  and  the  Normans,  and 
in  later  days,  of  Cromwell’s  soldiery.  Mixed  up 
with  the  bastions  of  that  time,  traces  of 
the  bank  remain  behind  the  cottages  at  the 
northern  angle,  and  a few  yards  along  the 
north-western  front,  but  the  principal  remains 
are  along  the  western  angle  and  quarter  of  the 
camp.  Here  the  bunk  is  tolerably  perfect,  and 
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was  originally  circular,  and  15  yards  diameter. 
As  it  stands  upon  ground  which  rises  steeply 
from  the  river  level,  its  base  is  unequal.  To- 
wards the  river  it  is  about  80  ft.  high ; and  on  the 
other  side,  where  there  still  remains  a part  of 
the  inner  platform,  it  is  about  40  ft.  The  eastern 
slope  is  steep,  the  western  gentle.  Towards  the 
north-west  and  north  are  traces  of  the  elevated 
interior  ward,  where  the  buildings  of  the  castle 
are  superseded  by  the  modern  prison.  Towards 
the  north-east  is  a steep  slope,  which  may  have 
been  a part  of  the  Roman  defence,  and  jutting 
out  towards  the  east  is  a tongue  which  may  well 
have  been  a bastion  cast  up  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  Charles’s  soldiers.  The  prison  stands  close  to 
the  north-west  of  the  mound,  and  the  county  hall 
upon  the  margin  of  the  main  road,  to  the  south- 
west, where  it  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
old  gatehouse.  The  mound  is  of  chalk  gravel, 
and  wholly  artificial.  There  is  no  visible 
masonry  connected  with  it  ; but  some  trenohes 
upon  its  summit  may  represent  the  foundations 
of  a shell  keep,  such  as  was  placed  on  the 
I similar  mound  at  Oxford,  and  would  probably 
be  erected  here.  Cambridge  Castle  continued 
in  the  crown,  and  is  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  in  various  records.  William  de  Longchamp, 
the  chancellor,  held  it  for  King  Richard  in  1101, 
and  King  John  farmed  it  out,  in  1208,  with  that 
of  Huntingdon.  John  visited  Cambridge  in 
1216,  and  after  his  death  the  Dauphin,  Lewis, 
was  here  with  the  barons  of  his  party.  In  1265 
Henry  III.  caused  the  city  to  be  fortified  by  a 
[ ditch,  and  gates  to  be  erected,  whioh  were 
j destroyed  soon  after  by  Hastings  and  the  in- 
I surgents  of  Montfort’s  following.  In  1294 
I Edward  I.  spent  two  nights  in  the  castle. 

I Richard  II.  held  a Parliament  at  Cambridge  in 
I 1388,  but  was  lodged  in  Barnwell  Priory. 

I Henry  IV.  gave  the  materials  of  the  castle  hall 
; to  be  used  in  building  a chapel  for  King’s  College, 

| and  Queen  Mary  gave  other  materials  to  Sir  John 
Huddleston,  to  be  employed  at  Sawston.  In  1602 
i the  site  of  the  castle  was  alienated  by  the  crown, 

! and  the  county  obtained  possession  of  it,  and 
; there  held  the  quarter  sessions,  using  the  gate- 
house as  a prison.  The  castle  was  held  for  the 
I Parliament  in  the  great  civil  war,  and  the 
I exterior,  or  north-east  side  of  it  was  covered 
i by  two  bastions  and  a curtain,  parts  of  a pen- 
i tagon.  Since  then  the  gatehouse  has  been 
| taken  down,  and  nothing  save  earthwork  is  to 
I seen  of  the  ancient  fortress. 

Towcester . — All  that  remains  of  the  burgh  of 
I Towcester  is  the  mound,  as  usual  conical,  flat- 
i topped,  and  surrounded  by  a ditch.  It  is  locally 
l known  as  Bury  Mount,  and  is  placed  on  the  right 
i or  west  bank  of  the  Tove,  there  about  400  yards 
I distant,  and  within  20  yards  of  a large  mill-leat 
which  intervenes  between  the  burgh  and  the 
river,  commencing  at  Spittle  Bridge,  and  rejoin- 
i ing  the  river  about  5 furlongs  lower  down,  at  the 
mill,  which  is  placed  near  the  mound.  The  leat 
i is  very  old,  and  is  the  boundary  of  Easton- 
! Heston  Park,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river. 

I The  mound  stands  on  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
| town  of  Towcester,  between  it  and  the  mill- 
stream,  and  about  200  yards  north  of  the  parish 
church.  The  ground  to  the  west  rises  gently. 
The  mound  is  wholly  artificial.  At  the  top  it  is 
i nearly  circular,  90  ft.  by  98  ft.,  and  has  evidently 
i been  about  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  has  a trace 
1 of  a slight  bank  round  its  crest.  Its  height 
I above  the  river  is  about  40  ft.  The  slope  towards 
I the  north  and  west  is  easy,  but  to  the  south  and 
: east  it  is  steep,  having  been  cut  away.  On  the 
I south  side  two  cottages  have  been  benched  into 
t it.  It  was  originally  surrounded  by  a broad  and 
I deep  ditch,  communicating  at  each  end  with  the 
i leat,  which  completed  the  circuit.  The  ditch, 

: though  much  ohoked  up,  remains,  and  contains 
| water  in  the  north  and  south  parts.  On  the 
I west  the  town  has  encroaohed  upon  the  work, 
and  a part  of  the  ditch  has  been  filled  up  for  a 
| road.  No  doubt  there  was  an  exterior  bank  and 
! ditch  to  the  west  or  exposed  side,  including  a 
| base  court,  but  the  extension  of  the  town,  and 
' the  garden  cultivation  have  led  to  the  levelling 
| and  removing  of  all  traces  of  these.  The  original 
| work  must  have  been  strong,  the  low  lands 
! towards  the  east  and  along  the  river  having  evi- 
| dently  been  in  a state  of  morass,  and  the  water- 
I courses  deep  and  full  of  water.  This  earthwork 
i possesses  a very  marked  and  peculiar  interest. 

; The  date  and  the  authors  of  its  construction  are 
on  record  in  the  “ Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.”  In 
I A.D.  921,  “before  Easter”  (1st  of  April)  “King 
! Eadweard”  (the  Elder)  “ gave  orders  to  proceed 

I to  Towcester,  and  build  the  Burgh In  the 

| same  summer,  between  Lammas”  (1st  of 
I August)  “and  Midsummer  the”  (Danish) 


“ army  broke  the  peace  from  Northampton  and 
from  Leicester,  and  north  from  thence,  and 
went  to  Towcester,  and  fought  against  tho 
burgh  a whole  day,  and  thought  that  they 
should  take  it  by  storm  ; but,  nevertheless,  the 
people  who  were  within  defended  it,  until  a 
greater  force  arrived,  and  they  then  abandoned 
the  burgh,  and  went  away.”  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  it  is  added,  “ King  Eadweard,  with  a 
force  of  West  Saxons,  went  to  Passenham,  and 
sat  there  while  they  surrounded  the  burgh  at 
Towcester  with  a stone  wall.”  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  above  account  that  the  burgh 
was  “built”  between  April  and  August,  and 
between  August  and  Midsummer  was  in  a 
condition  to  resist  an  assault  from  the  whole 
Danish  army,  that  is  to  say  at  most,  probably, 
from  as  many  men  as  could  find  room  to  make  an 
attack  upon  a very  limited  and  strong  point. 
Of  course  the  strength  of  such  a burgh  as 
Towcester  would  be  confined  to  the  resisting  an 
assault,  or  holding  the  works  for  a very  short 
time.  Wigmore,  in  the  same  way,  held  the 
Danish  forces  at  bay.  The  account  also  shows 
that  this  burgh,  like  Wigmore,  was  thrown  up 
in  a very  limited  time,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  a work  in  masonry.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  of  earth,  as  now  in  part  seen,  and 
crowned  and  palisaded  with  timber.  The  wall 
spoken  of  was  probably  of  dry  rubble.  The 
material  must  have  been  brought  from  some 
little  distance,  and  there  was  not  time  to  con- 
struct a regular  and  strong  defence  in  masonry. 
The  mention  of  a wall  is,  however,  important, 
nor  was  there  any  reason  why  those  who 
walled  Exeter  and  York  should  not,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  have  so  surrounded 
an  ordinary  burgh.  Here,  however,  is  no  trace  of 
masonry  either  upon  or  around  the  burgh.  Passen- 
ham, where  King  Eadweard  rested,  is  a village 
on  the  skirts  of  Whichwood  Forest,  about  seven 
miles  distant  by  the  Roman  road,  and  where 
there  still  remains  a light  earthwork,  the 
character  of  which  has  not,  however,  been  ascer- 
tained. Towcester  stands  upon  the  Watling- 
street,  and  may  have  been  a Roman  station. 
Coins  have  been  found  here,  and  the  termination 
“Chester”  or  “Cester”  usually  indicates  a 
Roman  origin.  No  rectangular  works  have, 
however,  been  observed.  The  manor  is  men- 
tioned in  “ Domesday  ” as  held  by  the  king,  and 
it  seems  from  another  passage  to  have  had  a 
soke  connected  to  it,  which  looks  as  though  it 
was,  or  had  been,  a place  of  importance.  The 
burgh,  however,  was  never  used  by  the  Nor- 
mans for  military  purposes,  and  consequently 
has  no  special  post-Norman  history. 

Tempsford  and  Toternhoe. — Among  the  earth- 
works in  the  vale  of  the  Ouse,  within  the  three  ad- 
jacentcounties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Hunt- 
ingdon, are  two  which,  though  in  many  respects 
different,  have  one  peculiarity  in  common,  the 
combination  of  the  circular  mound  with  a rect- 
angular enceinte.  These  are  Tempsford  and 
Toternhoe,  the  one  here  described  from  actual 
examination,  the  other  from  a plan  and  descrip- 
tion by  Lysons  in  the  Magna  Britannia. 

Tempsford. — Qannock’s  Castle  in  Tempsford  is 
an  earthwork  placed  on  the  right  bank  of,  and 
about  400  yards  from,  Tempsford  Mill  upon 
the  Ivel,  just  above  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Ouse.  This  camp  is  five  miles 
below  tho  earthworks  of  Risinghoe  and  four 
miles  above  those  of  Eaton. Socon.  The  two 
rivers,  above  and  at  their  point  of  meeting, 
traverse  a low  and  marshy  flat,  but  the  ground 
on  the  Tempsford  bank  is  rather  the  higher,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  the  earthwork 
is  not  placed  in  the  far  more  defensible,  but 
more  likely  to  be  flooded,  ground  between  the 
two  waters.  The  mill-leat,  which,  if  not  a 
natural,  is  a very  ancient  artificial  branch 
of  the  Ivel,  adds  to  the  security  of  the 
position,  supposing  it  to  be  attacked  from 
the  west.  The  parish  church  of  Tempsford 
stands  above  200  yards  from  the  earthwork. 
It  is  a spacious  and  rather  handsome  building, 
and  seen.s  to  be  of  the  period  when  the  Deco- 
rated style  was  passing  into  the  Perpendicular. 
The  Roman  way  between  Salenaa  and  Duro- 
lipons,  now  Sandy  and  Godmanchester,  fourteen 
miles  apart,  lies  two  miles  eastward  of  Tempsford. 
The  earthwork  is  rectangular,  and  contained 
within  a bank  and  ditch,  nor  are  there  any  traces 
of  outworks  or  appended  inclosures.  Measured 
outside  the  ditch,  the  area  is  135  ft.  north  and 
south  by  180  ft.  east  and  west.  The  ditch  is 
about  10  ft.  deep  and  still  wet.  Its  slopes  are 
steep,  and  it  is  about  16  ft.  broad,  so  that  the 
area  within  it  is  103  ft.  by  148  ft.  The  bank, 
which  caps  the  inner  slope  of  the  ditch,  is  at 


present  about  6 ft.  high  above  the  platform 
within,  and  16  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch.  It  is  about  .16  ft.  broad,  and  thus  the 
final  platform  or  body  of  the  place  is  about  71  ft. 
by  116  ft.  The  ditch  at  the  eastern  front  is 
something  wider,  but  not  so  well  defined.  The 
entrance  was  probably  on  the  east  side.  The 
north-eastern  corner  of  this  inner  area  is  occupied 
by  an  artificial  mound,  rising  about  8 ft.  above 
the  platform,  or  2 ft.  above  the  bank.  It  is 
circular,  and  about  36  ft.  diameter  on  its  top, 
which  is  crested  by  a light  bank.  The  slope  of 
this  bank  is  scarped  down  so  as  to  be  lost  in  the 
angle  of  the  ditch  of  the  place.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  a ditch  proper  to  itself,  for  which, 
indeed,  there  was  but  little  room.  So  far  as 
may  be  judged  from  its  appearance  the  whole 
work  is  of  one  date.  Though  rectangular,  it  lia3 
not  a Roman  aspect ; it  is  smaller  and  the  ditch 
is  deeper  than  is  usual  in  such  works,  especially 
in  one  of  so  small  a size.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  level  of  the  inner  area  is  not  raised 
above  the  exterior  field.  It  is  evident  that  there 
has  never  been  here  any  work  in  masonry.  But 
the  speoial  interest  of  this  earthwork  is  that  it  has 
an  authentic  history,  and  its  probable  date  is  on 
record.  According  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle, 
in  921,  the  year  in  which  King  Eadweard  built  the 
burghs  of  Towcester  and  Wigmore,  the  Danes 
were  in  the  field,  and  having  collected  a force 
from  Huntingdon  and  East  Anglia,  they  “wrought 
the  work  at  Tempsford  and  inhabited  it,  and 
built  and  forsook  the  other  at  Huntingdon.” 
Thence  they  attacked  Bedford,  but  later  in  the 
same  year.  In  the  summer,  King  Eadweard’s 
people  retaliated.  They  “ beset  the  burgh,”  at 
Tempsford,  “ and  fought  against  it  till  they  took 
it  by  storm,  and  slew  the  king,  and  Toglos  Jar], 
and  Manna  Jarl  his  son,  and  his  brother,  and  all 
those  who  were  there  and  within,  and  would 
defend  themselves,  and  took  the  others,  and  all 
that  was  there.”  Eighty-nine  years  later,  A.D. 
1010,  the  Danes  wore  strong  in  East  Anglia,  and 
were  mounted.  After  burning  Thetford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  harrying  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Thames,  they  turned  west,  and  followed  the 
Ouse  from  Buckingham  to  Bedford,  and  as  low 
down  as  Tempsford,  burning  as  they  went. 
Tempsford  is  the  Tamiseford  of  Domesday, 
which  looks  as  though  the  Tame, — a word  of 
British  origin, — had  been  the  earlier  name  of 
the  Ivel.  At  the  survey  the  parish  belonged  to 
various  persons.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  earthwork  was  ever  held  as  a Norman 
strong  place.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  Danish 
works  were  not  rectangular,  and  certainly  an 
inclosure  of  this  size  could  have  afforded  no 
protection  to  such  a body  of  men  as  were  likely 
to  have  composed  the  Danish  forces.  Was  it  of 
earlier  date,  and  used  by  the  Danes  as  a citadel 
for  their  chiefs,  or  did  the  Danes  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  is  the  earthwork  the  remains  of 
the  residence  of  some  English  landowner  ? No 
other  earthworks  are  laid  down  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  in  the  Ordnance  map,  nor 
mentioned  by  any  known  writer. 

Toternhoe  is  the  name  borne  by  a spur  of  the 
great  escarpment  of  the  lower  chalk  which  forms 
the  southern  margin  of  Bedfordshire,  and  divides 
it  from  the  county  of  Hertford.  The  parish  lies 
above  two  miles  east  of  Dunstable,  and  four 
east-south-east  of  Leighton-Buzzard.  The  earth- 
work stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a mound,  upon  one  side  of  which  are 
some  curved  outworks,  and  upon  the  other  a 
rectangular  inclosure.  The  mound  is  45  ft.  high, 
and  its  top,  now  somewhat  rounded,  50  ft.  across. 
The  base,  of  180  ft.  diameter,  is  encircled  by  a 
ditch  of  about  10  ft.  deep.  Outside  the  ditch, 
to  the  north-west,  is  a sort  of  horse-shoe  bank, 
120  ft.  each  way,  outside  of  which  again  is  a ditch, 
aud  beyond  that  a second  bank.  To  the  north  is 
a curved  bank,  about  200  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  from 
the  ditch  of  the  mound.  To  the  south-east  the 
mound  is  covered  by  a curved  bank,  50  ft.  from 
its  ditch,  and  about  300  ft.  long,  beyond  which  is 
a ditch  of  about  30  ft.,  and  then  a second  bank. 
Beyond  this  again  is  the  rectangular  area,  250  ft. 
across  by  500  ft.  long,  having  on  its  north-east 
and  south-east  faces  a bank,  while  the  south-west 
face  is  the  most  precipitous  slope  of  the  hill.  In 
advance  of  the  south-east  end  is  a ditch,  and  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  north-east  side  an 
entrance. 

On  the  same  high  ground,  about  a mile  east  of 
Toternhoe,  is  Maiden-Bower,  a more  or  less  of  an 
oval  inclosure,  about  2,500  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  contained  within  a single  bank  and  ditch. 
There  is  said  to  have  been  a somewhat  similar 
iuclosure  on  Leighton-Buzzard  heath.  Toternhoe 
parish  occurs  in  Domesday,  but  there  i3  no 


mention  of  the  earthwork  in  any  historical 
record.  ' 

Caerleon. — The  mound  here  is  of  the  first  class 
in  point  of  size,  ranking  with  those  of  Cardiff 
and  Wallingford,  but  it  possesses  a much  greater 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  mixed  up  with 
Roman  buildings,  and  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  formed  after  these  were  in  ruins.  It  stands 
on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the  Usk,  a few 
yards  from  the  river,  between  it  and  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  “ Isca  Silurum.”  It  is  wholly 
artificial,  about  45  ft.  high,  and  100  ft.  diameter 
above,  and  224  ft.  at  the  base,  the  slope  of  its 
sides  being  about  1J  to  1.  The  top  has  been 
much  cut  about,  and  was  recently  hollowed  as  a 
reservoir.  At  the  base,  on  the  Bouth-westem 
edge,  are  the  remains  of  two  half-round  towers, 
28°ft.  diameter,  with  a space  of  9 ft.  between 
them.  This  was  the  gatehouse,  and  the  pier 
upon  which  the  drawbridge  dropped,  a mass  of 
masonry  16  ft.  square  and  25  ft.  from  the  gate- 
way, was  only  removed  in  the  present  century. 
The  ditch  across  which  this  bridge  was  laid,  it  is 
evident,  surrounded  the  mound,  and  communi- 
cated with  the  river.  The  Norman  castle  of 
which  this  mound  carried  the  keep,  lay  to  the 
south-west,  between  the  mound  and  the  town, 
and  extended  to  the  main  street,  and  possibly  to 
the  bridge,  where  are  Btill  two  large  drum  towers, 
part  either  of  the  town  defences,  or  those  of  the 
castle.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  castle  was  at 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  town,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  general  defences,  having,  besides, 
others  of  its  own.  A small  round  tower,  part 
probably  of  the  castle  enceinte,  stood  about 
200  ft.  south-west  of  the  mound,  and  was  re- 
moved but  a few  years  ago.  Within  the  lower 
ward  of  the  castle,  a few  yards  from  the  mound, 
there  were  laid  open  the  foundations  of  a con- 
siderable Roman  villa.  It  was  then  seen  that 
one  of  the  ruined  walls  had  been  covered  np  by 
the  mound,  and  that  when  the  ditch  was  being 
excavated,  the  Roman  foundations  were  cut 


through  and  removed.  As  to  the  post-Roman 
date  of  this  mound,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  About  a mile  W.N.W.  of  the  town,  at 
Lode  Farm,  may  still  be  traced  one  of  those  en- 
campments of  mixed  outline  which  are  thought 
to  be  the  work  of  the  native  Britons  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  they  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Roman  rules  of 
castramentation.  This  camp  is  oblong,  the  eastern 
end  being  rectangular,  the  western  rounded. 
Those  who  have  examined  upon  the  ground  the 
various  mounds  or  burghs,  the  dates  of  which 
aregiveninthe  Saxon  chronicle,  will  probably  find 
no  difficulty  in  attributing  the  Caerleon  mound  to 
the  same  period  and  people.  At  least  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  were  in  this  part  of  Wales.  The  Danes 
plundered  Caerleon  in  892-3,  and  King  Edgar 
was  frequently  there  three  quarters  of  a century 
later,  and  seems  to  have  exercised  authority 
there,  since  one  account  makes  him  grant  Caer- 
leon to  Owen  ap  Howel  Dda,  in  whose  descend- 
ants it  certainly  long  remained.  The  mound 
may  either  have  been  thrown  up  during  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the  plain  country  by 
the  English,  or  the  native  lords  may  have  copied 
the  English  plan  of  securing  a residence,  which 
to  a people  indulging  but  little  in  masonry,  and 
familiar  with  the  construction  of  earthworks,  must 
have  proved  convenient.  Griffith  ap  Rhydderch  is 
Baid  to  have  fortified  Caerleon  in  1031,  but  the 
mound  is  probably  above  a century  earlier.  The 
names  of  places  here  and  generally  along  the 
plain  country  on  the  Welsh  border  show  that  the 
English  had  made  considerable  settlements  there 
at  an  early  period.  The  Castle  of  Caerleon  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  paid  a rent  of 
7L  10s.  annually.  The  castle  continued  to  be 
held  by  its  Welsh  lords,  though  not  without 
frequent  interruptions,  during  some  of  which 
the  Norman  castle  may  have  been  built. 
Henry  II.  seized  and  held  the  place  in  1171  on 
his  way  to  Ireland,  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 


Welsh  the  next  year,  and  again  retaken  by  the 
English,  after  a siege,  in  1174.  It,  however,  was 
again  granted  to  its  lawful  owners,  of  whom 
Morgan  of  Caerleon  held  it  during  much  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  His  name 
occurs  frequently  in  the  records  of  the  realm  in 
connexion  with  Caerleon,  and  he  seems  to  have 
made  it  over,  under  pressure,  to  William  Mare- 
schal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1217.  During 
the  sway  of  the  Maresohals  the  castle  was  taken 
and  burnt  by  Llewelyn  in  1231.  Finally, 
Morgan’s  line  ended  in  Angharad,  who  carried 
what  remained  of  the  lordship  to  her  husband, 
Llewelyn  ap  Ivor,  whence  it  has  come  to  their 
descendants,  the  Morgans  of  Tredegar.  The 
castle  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  after 
its  destruction  by  Llewelyn,  and  ceased,  there- 
fore, to  be  of  importance. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Caerleon  have  been 
studied  with  close  and  critical  care  by  Mr.  Lee, 
of  The  Priory  there,  and  have  been  made  the  1 
subject  of  one  of  the  best  of  many  excellent  j 
publications  by  the  Monmouthshire  Antiquarian 
Society.  G.  T.  C. 


THE  PORT  ADELAIDE  INSTITUTE, 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smith,  the  Hon.  Secretary  I 
of  the  Port  Adelaide  Institute,  tells  us  he  is  sure  J 
the  people  of  that  place  will  feel  gratified  by  a ; 
notice  of  their  new  Institute  in  our  pages. 

Another  correspondent  from  that  distant  spot  I 
speaks  of  the  advantage  with  which  they  there 
learn  from  our  pages  what  is  doing  in  the  mother  I 
country,  and  of  his  deBire  that  the  mother  | 
country  in  return  should  be  informed  of  what  is  j 
going  on  at  Port  Adelaide.  We  willingly  respond  1 
by  publishing  a view  of  their  new  Institute  now 
in  progress.  A fitting  building  to  supersede  the 
old  “ Institute  ” had  long  been  desired,  and  the 
work  was  brought  about  by  the  promise  of  5001. 
towards  its  cost  by  Mr.  David  Bower  in  1872,  on 
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the  raising  of  a similar  amount  by  public  contri- 
bution. A committee  of  gentlemen,  formed  for 
the  purpose  took  up  the  matter,  and  a bazaar 
was  arranged  and  successfully  carried  out  in  the 
following  October,  when  Sir  James  Fergusson 
handtd  to  Mr.  Formby,  the  President  of  the 
Institute,  the  land  grant  of  the  site.  The  pro- 
j ceeds  of  the  bazaar  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
enable  Mr.  Bower’s  gift  to  be  claimed.  In  the 
following  year  an  application  was  made  to  Par- 
liament, which  resulted  in  the  voting  of  2.5001., 

| which^with  other  amounts,  gave  the  committee 
a sufficient  basis  to  commence  operations. 
Designs  were  called  for,  and  the  committee  chose 
, that  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas,  F.R.I.B.A.  The 
g’  ”h.ich  ia.  in  the  hands  of  Messrs, 
j Williams  & Cleave,  is  now  far  advanced. 

The  elevations  are  in  the  Yenetian-Italian 
style,  of  as  inexpensive  a character  as  pos- 
\ “bl®  consistently  with  a due  regard  to  archi- 
tectural appearance,  as  the  sum  allowed  is 
limited  in  amount.  There  being  no  amount 
a7aiJabIe  for  a tower,  a look-out  has  been  pro- 
1 Vlded  lor  by  the  constructing  of  a mansard  roof 
C over  the  angle  of  Commercial-road  and  Nile- 
I street,  so  that  when  entertainments  are  going  on 
I a flag  can  be  hoisted.  A niche  for  a statue  is  also 
:i  provided  above  the  doorway  into  the  class-room 
i|  facing  Nile-street.  There  are  freestone  fluted 
columns,  bases  and  carved  capitals  to  the  prin- 
I cipal  entrance  doorways  situated  in  Commercial- 
ij  road  and  Nile-street.  The  materials  for  con- 
l struction  consist  of  rubble  stone  from  Dry  Creek 
Quarries,  bricks  from  Bowden,  and  freestone 
] from  Teatree  Gully.  The  dressings  are  of 
Portland  cement  and  in  portions  of  freestone. 

I lhe  foundations  consist  of  concrete,  with  colonial 
1 - iflmi  tl??er  oroas-sleepers  and  longitudinals 
N well  bolced  together  and  bonded.  The  founda- 
\\  tions  are  laid  on  the  original  level  of  the  Port 
L over  which  the  tide  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed 
about  twenty  years  ago.  The  arrangement 
[ comprises  an  entrance  from  Commercial-road  and 
5 J,wo  entraoces  from  Nile-street.  The  one  from 
l Dommercial-road  is  in  connexion  with  the  read- 
1 mg  room,  museum,  lecture  - hall,  committee 
and  curator’s  rooms.  The  main  door  from 
iN lie-street  communicates  with  the  library 
class-rooms,  lecture-hall,  and  curator’s  resi- 
I Uence.  The  other  ontrance-door  from  Nile- 
i:  street  also  gives  access  to  class-room,  readme- 
j:  room  aud  library.  The  basement  consists  of 
’ two  large  rooms  under  the  reading-room  and 
! library,  which  are  intended  for  school-rooms, 
f,  havf  entrances  from  Commercial-road  and 
ithe  yard,  lhe  building  consists  of  basement, 
and  ^r8t-floor,  having  a frontage  of 
, /u  it.  to  Commercial-road,  and  88  ft.  6 in.  to 
Ther<3  is  a large  class-room  on  the 
Meft  of  Nile-street  entrance,  and  a convenient 
I, and  ample  apartment  for  a library  to  the  right, 
nlhere  is  also  available  a communication  with 
the  reading-room,  and  a room  adjoining  useful 
I lor  a l'brary  of  reference  or  reading-room. 
[Adjoining  is  a committee-room,  and  near  are 
: the  curator  s apartments,  with  a separate  stair- 
case  and  entrance.  The  entrance  from  Com- 
umercial-road  leads  to  a lobby,  with  entrance  to 
the  readmg-room,  and  a staircase,  of  a good 
, width,  leading  to  the  museum  on  the  first-floor, 

The  museum  can  be  thoroughly  lighted  and  ven- 
Mated,  and  is  of  ample  size.  The  staircase  is  so 
Umtinucd  as  to  give  access  to  the  rising  seats  of 
Che  lecture-hall  and  to  the  proposed  gallery,  thus 
ptffordiug  good  means  of  discharge.  The  lecture, 
tail  is  abo  approached  by  the  other  staircase, 

Horn  IS  lie-street,  as  already  mentioned,  with  wide 
oorway  leading  into  the  body  of  the  hall  from 
he  staircase  landing.  Adjoining,  with  door 
leading  directly  on  to  the  platform,  is  the  lee- 
urer  s room,  and  a lobby  off  the  staircase  com- 
liunicates  with  the  retiring-room  for  ladies 
also  used  as  a class-room),  with  lavatory 
djoming,  and  another  olass-room,  to  be  used 
Iso  in  connexion  with  concerts,  &c.  The  lee- 
ia  a lo%  room  (21  ft.  9 in.),  well 
ighted  by  windows  all  round  in  the  coving  of 
me  cornice  under  the  ceiling,  besides  windows 
|;  the  ends.  These  windows  can  be  used  for 
imtilation,  and  they  are  also  accessible  from  the 
of  for  cleaning.  There  are  also  means  for 
i Ration  by  air- trucks  in  the  roof,  connected 
Rh  the  chaudeliers,  and  in  other  ways,  and  this 

S’S1""1  th=  It  is  proposed 

hat  one  of  the  large  class-rooms  be  nsed  by  the 
asters  of  vessels  and  agents  as  an  exchange. 
ie  foundation-stone,  which  is  of  Macclesfield 
lirble,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  south-east  corner, 
l0t  -°om™rci!ll-road  and  Nile-street, 
mediately  above  the  freestone  moulded  plinth 
' d will  serve  as  a rusticated  quoin,  having 
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3 ft.  3&  in.  to  each  Btreet  by  a height  of  11£  in. 
The  inscription  on  Nile-street  side  is  “ Port 
Adelaide  Institute  (Incorporated);  and  on  the 
Commercial-road  side  is,— “This  foundation, 
stone  was  laid  by  David  Bower,  Esquire  J.P. 
31st  October,  1874.” 

The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  Institute 
is  5,4501.,  to  which  may  be  added  1,0001.  for 
furniture.  The  contract  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  31st  of  December  next. 

As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony  have  received  from  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Elder,  M.L.C.,  of  the  firm  of  Elder,  Smith  & Co., 
merchants,  Adelaide,  the  sum  of  20,0001.  towards 
the  establishment  of  a university  in  the  city  of 
Adelaide,  which  follows  the  gift  of  20,0001  by 
Mr.  Walter  Watson  Hughes,  J.P.,  now  resident 
in  England,  and  an  endowment  from  the  Colo- 
nial Government  of  50,000  acres  of  Crown 
lands  and  the  gift  of  a site  of  five  acres,  the  site 
being  beautifully  situated  near  the  river  Torrens 
and  having  a frontage  to  the  north  terrace  of 
the  city,  will  ensure  the  establishment  of  the 
university. 

Australia  has  our  heartiest  good  wishes  for 
her  continuous  and  augmenting  progress  in  all 
that  is  good  and  ennobling. 


CROWN  COURT  BUILDINGS, 

OLD  BROAD  STREET. 

The  now  building  here  on  the  left  of  our  view 
occupies  the  Bite,  apparently,  of  the  chancel  of 
the  Dutch  church  in  Austin  Friars,  the  mould- 
ings  of  the  chancel  and  side  arches  appearing  in 
the  wall,  which  is  now  the  party-wall  of  the  new 
structure.  One  part  of  that  site  is  freehold,  and 
tne  other  leasehold,  now  purchased  by  Mr.  0 
Raper  and  .the  neoessity  of  placing  the  party.' 
wall  at  the  junction  of  these  two  plots  has  divided 
the  front  unequally.  Messrs.  Edmeston  & Son 
were  the  architects. 

The  materials  of  the  front  are  hard  Box- 
ground  stone,  with  red  Dumfries  stone  over  the 
windows  The  main  object  sought  has  been  to 
obtain  all  the  light  possible.  The  large  area  of 
the  several  floors  renders  the  premises  useful  for 
public  companies  or  merchants,  employing  a 
number  of  clerks,  and  the  property  as  now 
rebuilt  has  greatly  increased  in  value.  The  in. 
tenor  joinery  work  throughout  is  of  Spanish 
mahogany  and  pitch  pine,  French  polished.  The 
roof  is  flat,  composed  of  concrete,  3 in.  thick,  and 
covered  with  Seyssel  asphalte,  by  Stoddart  & 

, O',  (fanon-street.  The  masons’  work  was  done 
by  Mr.  Seale,  Apollo  Works,  Walworth;  the 
plastering,  by  Mr.  F.  Eastlake,  Newington-green- 
the  iron  work,  girders,  columns,  &c.,by  Mr.  Deuce, 
Mark-lane.  The  mahogany  doors  and  vestibule 
were  by  Mr.  H.  McCowan,  Finsbury. road,  Wood- 
green  ; the  gas -fittings  by  Mr.  Humphreys, 
Holloway  The  plate-glass  and  lead  work  were 
supplied  by  Nicholson  & Co.,  Upper  Thames- 
street ; and  the  sanitary  arrangements  by  Messrs. 

J.  G.  btidder  & Co.,  Southwark  Bridge-road. 

Jr  6wh?!e  °f  fche  work  haa  been  carried  out  by 
' ^ ari^’  kbe  proprietor’s  manager. 

No.  4,  Crown-court,  the  adjoining  premises,  also 
shown  in  the  view,  has  been  rebuilt  on  another 
part  of  the  site  of  the  old  choir  of  the  Austin 
I liars  Churoh.  Doulting  stone  is  used  through- 
out the  front,  and  the  red  brick  facings  were 
supplied  by  Eastwood  & Co.  The  whole  of  the 
internal  joiners’  work  is  in  pitch  pine,  and  the 
joists,  girders,  &c.,  are  wrought  and  moulded, 
and  left  exposed. 

f T\r  b^.ld,T  g-AS  de8i8ned  to  serve  as  chambers  i 
ior  mr.  E,  J.  Rickards,  and  was  erected,  at  a 
cost  of  little  over  2,0001.,  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs, 

L°fteotFr°feaSOr  * Hayter  Lewia  *“ 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN.* 

Since  I IaBt  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you 
the  name  of  one  who  has  done  more  to  popu. 
lariae  the  art  of  ornamental  design  than  any  of 
his.  predecessors,  through  the  multitude  and 
vanety  of  his  works,  has  become  historic,— I 
allude  to. the  great  Owen  Jones.  After  a life  full 
of  activity,  and  usefulness,  he  has  paid  the 
common  debt  of  humanity.  His  great  work, 
the  Grammar  of  Ornament,”  will  ever  be  a 
text-book  for  the  art  student.  In  it  he  gathered 
together  specimens  of  all  the  perfeoted  styles  of 
ornament,  on  which  he  and  other  distinguished 
mUalm-atem-s  wrote  most  valuable  and  ex. 


Read  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Longtleld,  at  the  Ordinarv 
Aichiteotur“i  of 


?nd’i j6  tf6,atis6s-  0n  tto  subject  of  Egyptian 
and  Moor, sh  ornament,  he  stands  pre-eminent. 
No  one  has  brought  to  our  view  the  glories  of 
Thebes  and  the  rich  halls  of  the  Alhfmbra  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  has  done.l  His  moBt 
beautiful  Egyptian  and  Moorish  courts  in  the 

undort  5““°’  ,S,l’deIlhami  are  “flood  stupendous 
undertakings:  the  remembrance  of  them  will 
alwayB  be  to  me  a source  of  great  pleasure.  The 
brilliant  colouring  of  the  former,  and  the  delicate 
intricacies  of  the  latter,  must  have  greatly  im- 
grossed  his  mind  : so  we  cannot  wonder  that  in 
his  own  ornamental  oreations  he  combined  these 
principles.  In  the  designing  of  ornament,  Mr. 
Jones  was  wonderfully  gifted,  as  the  very  great 
number  of  his  published  works,  so  beautifully 
pioduoed  in  chromolithography  by  the  MesBis. 
Day  attest.  We  may  enumerate  among  these 
woiks  .The  Victoria  Psalter,"  “Paradise  and 
5®  P®."'  GrfJa  “Elegy,"  Ac.  These  works 
show  the  great  versatility  of  his  genius  in  orna. 
mental  design. 

Of  the  utility  of  illuminated  books  in  tlio 
present  day,  I am  inclined  to  form  rather  an 
unfavourable  estimate.  Before  the  intro- 

wben°UMSS  m th6  iD{aD°y  of  Panting, 
when  MSS.  were  universal,  or  nearly  so 

it  was  natural  that  great  pains  would  be 
spent  on  their  caligraphy  and  ornamentation, 
and  that  in  making  copies  of  the  Gospels  or 
other  works  the  scribes  would  delight  to  revel  in 
glorious  initial  letters,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
book  of  Barham,  covering  a whole  page  with 
one  m which  would  be  introduced  pictures 
lelative  to  the  chapter  following  it,  and  go 
round  the  pages  with  floriated  borders,  of  most 
exquisite  design.  The  beautiful  decorations 
lavished  on  copies  of  the  Gospels  arose  doubt- 
less from  the  intensely  religious  feeling  of 
the  scribe,  in  whose  imagination  it  was  im- 
possible to  expend  too  much  time  in  the 
decoration  of  so  precious  a gem.  In  the  general 
literature  of  those  ages  books  were  produced 
but  for  the  rich,  and  great  length  of  time  was 
occupied  in  their  production.  The  beautiful 
choir-books  of  Sienna,  which  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing,  are  glorious  specimens  of 
the  art  of  illumination.  There  is  a consider, 
able  number  of  them,  and  the  variation  and  in. 
genuity  of  the  designs  are  marvellous.  Our  own 
Book  of  Kells,  which,  however,  I have  never 
bad  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  and  which  I 
suppose,  since  its  secret  trip  to  London,  will  be 
more  difficult  of  access  than  formerly,  shows 
the  great  perfection  attained  in  this  art  by  the 
m- aboa“ts  ,of  thia  country  in  former  days. 
Mibb  Stokes  has  beautifully  reproduced  some  of 
its  initial  letters  in  Dr.  Fergusson’s  poem,  “The 
Cromlech  on  Howth.”  The  branch  most  specially 
suited  for  the  employment  of  illumination  in  the 
present  day  is  that  of  complimentary  addresses 
congratulations,  and  such  like.  It  does  not 
matter  if  these  are  sometimes  a little  illegible. 

It  leaves  more  to  the  imagination  if  they  are  so 
but  I do  think  that  “ illuminating  texts  or  poems 
in  old  English  characters,  with  variously-colourcd 
letters,  instead  of  throwing  any  light  on  the 
subject,  has  a tendency  to  obsoure  the  meaning 
of  the  writer.”  Have  a fine  initial,  if  you  liko° 
•Ti.-m-1?*  the  ramainder  be  written  in  plain, 
intelligible  characters,  that  will  immediately 
appeal  to  the  senses  of  the  reader,  instead  of  his 
having  in  the  first  instance  to  translate  them  to 
hlS  Th.ere  ia  a sa7ing>  “ Such  a thing 

ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.”  Would 
we  be  inclined  to  mind  it  one  whit  more  if  it 
were  r 

..  Ornamental  designs  may  very  properly  be 
divided  into  those  founded  partly  or  entirely  on 
geometrical  design,  contrasted  with  those  that  in 
their  treatment  are  not  bound  by  any  geometrical 
rnle;  some  founded  entirely  on  conventional  prin 
oiples,  others  that  exactly  reproduce  the  forma  of 
nature  by  imitation  ; Borne  in  which  only  leaf 
forma  are  introduced,  others  in  which  the  human 
and  animal  forms  play  a prominent  part ; some 
that  in  their  design  have  distinct  reference  to 
polytheism,  others  that  cannot  fail  to  be  identi- 
bed  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  While 
m ornamental  design  the  greatest  liberty  of 
arrangement  may  be  indulged  in,  yet,  such  con- 
trasts as  conventional  and  natural  forms,  or 
Pagan  and  Christian  symbols  in  the  same  orna- 
ment or  in  juxtaposition,  are  always  offensive  to 
the  correct  taste.  In  making  any  ornamental 
design  it  is  always  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
closely  in  mind  the  material  in  which  our  design 
is  to  be  executed,  and  the  position  it  is  to  occupy 
relative  to  the  eye.  The  ornamental  designs  that 
might  be  suitable  enough  for  stone  are  not  those 
that  would  be  appropriate  for  iron;  as  also  those 
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W0  design  for  either  material  when  seen  at  a 
^stance8  should  vary  greatly  from  those  Umt 
court  a closer  inspeotion : ot  this  we  »=« 
ful  examples  in  some  of  the  great  cathedrals. 

The  figures  and  the  foliage  that  look  tajMmr 
to  be  of  the  most  delicate  handling, 
ascend  near  them  seem  coarse  and  “““usherm 
in  this  lie  the  perfection  of  sculpture  and  the 
BnitabUity  to  potion:  but . Gothic  art  ; is . not 
without  tricks  in  the  presenUayanS  t»P»t 
I think,  often  plays  a prominent  part  in  aid, mg 
the  depth  of  the  sculpture  inside 
when  the  stone  is  of  a light  colour  and  wtaoh 
gives  the  carviug  a most  "n“ata™'  ^ 
ness  These  ore  not  Pugin  s PrinoipleB, 
those  on  which  Solomon  bu.lt  the  temping 
old.  Carve  as  rudely  as  you  will  at  a distance 
from  the  eye,  as  long  as  yon  can  produce 
your  effect  without  resorting  to  Btam  , all 
shade  in  carving  should  arise  f'°m JfM*  °°ay 
trust  of  colour  or  depth  of  oarvmg.  We  may  say 
with  Shakspeare, — 

“ It  ia  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good;” 

and  Bhould  in  no  case  be  permitted.  . 

Ornamental  Designs  for  Hanging.— It  ia  not  a 
good  principle  to  make  them  too  crowded,  s i 
that  when  executed  we  have  to  take  the 
up  and  look  closely  at  it  to  see  its  beauties  or 
how  closely  it  resembles  an  engraving,  i k a 
elaboration  of  detail,  and  ignorance  of  scale,  is 
often  labour  lost.  The  pattern  should  be  dis- 
cernible  to  the  observer  without  close  inspection. 

Too  many  colours,  often  injudiciously  blended, 
will  neutralise  each  other,  aud  have  a most  in- 
significant result : this  kind  of  colouring  often 
betrays  weakness.  The  same  remark  would 
apply  to  the  method  now  usually  adopted  m the 
colouring  of  cornices  in  a dozen  different  hues. 

The  result  is,  that  the  cornice  often  looks  ^h^g- 
but  you  are  told  it  ia  right  on  principle.  I hese 
rules  of  contrasts  and  gradations  ot  tone  savour 
oreatly  of  eclecticism,  and  are  often  carried  a 
great  deal  too  far,  arbitrary  rules  being  enun- 
ciated on  matters  that  admit  of  endless  and 
equally  satisfactory  combinations  ot  treatment. 

The  prinoiple  of  decorating  hangings  in  hori- 
zontal lines  seems  to  me  to  be  bad,  or  any  pat- 
tern  founded  on  this  principle,  as  serving  to 
neutralise  the  hanging  of  the  drapery,  and  draw 
away  the  eve  from  its  natural  folds  : the  pattern 
should  run  from  top  to  bottom,  or  in  diamonds. 
Tho  fleur-de-lis  pattern  will,  I think,  always  be  a 
favourite ; it  is  so  symmetrical  and  quiet  for 
largo  surfaces.  Some  of  the  old  Italian  patterns, 
such  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  the  Venetian 
school  of  painting,  are  very  effective  and  rich. 

Ia  the  Gothic  style  drapery  is  often  conventional- 
ised to  form  a decoration  for  the  lower  part  ot 
walls,  where  it  sometimes  lookB  very  well.  1 he 
folds  of  the  drapery  should  be  made  out  in  hard 
deoided  lines,  and  diaper  patterns  wrought  over 
it.  The  plates  that  you  will  find  in  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries’  publications  on  the  subject  or 
the  decorations  of  Old  St.  Stephen  s Chapel, 
Westminster,  the  crypt  of  which  only  now  re- 
mains, restored  by  Mr.  Butterfield*  will  show 
you  very  well  how  the  old  Goths  conventionalised 
drapery.  This  chapel  was  coeval  with  the  Sainte 
Chapelle,  at  Paris,  the  decorations  of  which 
were,  I suspect,  of  somewhat  similar  character. 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Ornament.— In  these 
schools  of  ornament  conventionalism  is  almost 
universal.  The  creations  of  the  latter  school  are 
generally  very  pleasing,  and  the  contrasts  ot 
colour  of  a very  effective  kind.  Some  of  the  J apa- 
nese enamels  are  very  effective  and  ingenious. 

I have  seen  one  with  a green  ground,  over 
which  delicate  leaves  twined  of  red,  blue,  drab, 
and  yellow,  each  leaf  surrounded  by  a brass 
wire,  soldered  on  to  the  branch  of  brass  wire ; 
here  and  there  over  the  vase  was  a conven- 
tional flower  with  black  and  pink  introduced. 
This  manufacture  must  be  a very  tedious  one, 
aud  the  finish  of  the  specimen  I allude  to  was 
exquisite,  and  the  contrast  of  colour  very  pleasing. 
This  manufacture  would  have  some  similarity 
to  the  ornaments  that  used  to  be  made  by  ladies 
a good  many  years  ago,  with  pieces  of  card 
curled  up  and  let  into  wood,  had  the  interstices 
been  filled  up  with  some  coloured  material. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Japanese  conven- 
tionalised  bunches  of  flowers  on  their  enamels  by 
intersecting  circles  is  very  clever,  and  varieties 
of  foliage  are  also  well  shown. 

The  leaf  prinoiple  in  the  Chinese  pattern  is 
very  well  carried  out,  and  the  pattern,  with  the 
frets  in  the  centre,  is  very  ingeniously  executed 
to  divide  the  graceful  curved  ornaments.  The 
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idea  of  the  centre  ornaments  would  be  suggested 
by  flowers  growing  on  a lattice. 

Ornamental  Designs  applied  to  Ironwork.— 

These  must,  of  course,  vary  as  the  work  is  to  be 
wrought  or  cast,  though  I have  seen  many 
wrought-iron  patterns  executed  iu  cast  work, 
and,  if  in  positions  where  not  liable  to  get  a knock, 
may  stand  well.  The  effect  is  very  nearly  the 
same  when  at  a distance,  but  if  at  all  near  the 
eve,  the  falling  off  is  very  perceptible.  The  old 
wrought  ironwork  supplies  us  with  a great  variety 
of  beautiful  forms,  and  it  would  be  a great  pity 
if  we  were  not  to  take  advantage  of  them.  In 
an  example  of  the  free  flowing  style  from  a 
house  at  Dijon,  the  graceful  uudulations  ot 
the  lines,  aud  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  the 
central  feature  is  introduced,  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. In  one  from  Lucerne  an  ingenious  method 
of  filling  up  an  elliptical  window  is  shown. 

As  a piece  of  light  and  graceful  design,  I 
give  you  a finial  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Taunn, 
at  Evreux.  The  way  in  which  the  foliage  here 
is  introduced  is  specially  admirable,  enclosing, 
as  it  were,  in  rich  foliage,  the  culminating  fruit. 

Moorish  Systems  of  Ornament—  Theso  are 
generally  founded  on  a geometrical  basis,  pro- 
ducing many  varieties  by  interlacing  these  forms 
with  ° foliage,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
their  written  characters ; the  effect  of  these 
ornaments  was  generally  rich  though  quiet,  and 
there  never  was  any  vulgarity  or  ganshnes3 
about  them,— there  was  a delightful  all-over- 
ishness, if  I may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  expres- 
sion. I mean  that  the  eye  does  not  fasten  on 
one  particular  part  of  their  ornamental  design 
more  than  another.  The  Moorish  caps  of  the 
baths  at  Gerona  are  very  good  examples  of  then- 
art  ; you  will  find  them  very  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  the  first  volume  of  Laborde’s  “ voyage 
Pittoresque  en  Espagne.”  Some  of  the  Moorish 
wall-tiles  are  of  beautiful  design,  especially  the 
interlaced  geometric  patterns,  which  are  very 
characteristic  of  this  style,— one  full  of  repose, 
and  unequalled  richness.  Its  realisation,  a3  in 
the  Alhambra,  is  almost  fairy-like.  We  are 
generally  apt  to  associate  it  with  the  Arabian 
Nights’  Entertainments,  having  been  generally 
largely  availed  of  by  artists  when  illustrating 

th*Omaments  founded  entirely  on  Geometrical 
Designs—  These  are  to  be  found  in  numerous 
styles:  the  fret  is  to  be  found  everywhere* 
Tne  Chinese  understood  its  properties  very 
well,  and  used  it  largely  as  a relief  to  other 
ornaments  in  the  diagonal  arrangement;  in 
classical  examples  it  is  always  found  in  the 
square  direction.  The  early  Italian  mosaic 
work  also  evidences  the  great  variety  obtain- 
able by  geometrical  forms,  as  also  the  very 
agreeable  manner  in  which  colour  can  be  dis- 
posed on  them.  Yon  will  see  this  exemplified 
on  the  tomb  of  Kiug  Henry  III.,  at  Westminster, 
which  is  as  fine  a specimen  o£  this  kind  ot 
work  as  you  can  see.  Roman  basilicas  are 
richly  decorated  with  it.  . 

I now  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  a tow 
examples  of  ornaments  that  I have  put  together, 
and  which  are  made  up  of  equal  amounts  of 
black  and  white,  and  the  pattern  is  as  well 
defined  by  the  one  as  the  other.  An  example 
from  Cairo  is  a very  satisfactory  pattern  of 
ingenious  construction,  the  lines  forming  most 
agreeable  curves.  „ „ . T « - 

The  Ornamental  Design  of  Ceilings.— I fear 
that  much  progress  has  not  been  made  in  this 
art,  for  we  see  nothing  done  as  fine  now  as  there 
was  in  Dublin  a hundred  years  ago;  for  these, 

I know,  we  are  indebted  to  the  settlement  here 
of  a band  of  Italian  workmen,  one  of  whom, 
Bossi,  exeouted  the  beautiful  chimney-pieces, 
inlaid  with  coloured  cements,  that  are  often  to 
be  met  with  in  the  old  houses  here.  The  ceiling 
of  the  chapel  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Rutland- 
square,  is  a very  fine  piece  of  plaster- work,  but 
we  must  recollect  that  this  and  such  others  were 
the  work  of  artists  trained  to  a correct  know 
led  ere  of  the  human  figure,  aud  able  to  model 
with  great  facility.  Such  work  cannot  be 
executed  now  save  at  immense  cost,  for  ordinary 
workmen  are  not  able  to  do  them  I have  seen 
some  of  the  ceilings  of  this  period  with  delicate 
surface  decoration,  ovals,  wreaths,  and  fan-like 
ornaments  of  au  exceedingly  chaste  and  elegant 
nature ; these,  when  the  relief  ia  gilt,  have  a 
most  charming  effect.  The  works  on  ornamental 
design  published  about  this  time  by  Michelangelo 
Per-olesi,  so  called,  I have  no  doubt,  from  Ins 
being  the  son  of  an  artist,  as  in  the  case  of 
another  distinguished  name  that  appears  on  the 
roll  of  contemporaneous  art.  Pergolesi  s orna- 
1 meats  were  generally  of  a very  refined  order: 


the  subjeots  he  introdneed  into  them  were  the 
designs  of  Cipriani,  engraved  by  Baxtotai.  and 
whioh  in  themselves  are  very  beautiful.  These 
ornaments  were  well  snited  for  the  painted  farm. 

tore  then  much  used,  and  of  which  we  some- 
times  see  very  nice  examples  here.  ihis 
Michelangelo's  designs  were  as  delicate  as  the 
great  Bnonarotti's  were  massive  and  bold, 
and  were,  I am  sure,  largely  availed  of  by 
the  non.  inventive  art  - workmen  of  the  day. 

There  is  a great  similarity  of  stylo 
through  all  Pergolesi’s  works  ; . his  i scrol Is  are 
very  beautiful.  The  ceilings  in  the  Vatican, 
designed  by  fiaffaelle,  are  very  elegant,  divided 
into  geometrical  coffers,  filled  with  paintings, 
the  borders  composed  of  rich  arabesques, 
very  much  more  satisfactory  such  ceilings  are 
than  that  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  by  Michelangelo. 

Here  we  have  architecture  and  figures  painted, 
masterpieces  of  figure-painting,— m the  most 
impossible  positions.  Michelangelo,  however  , 
was  such  a giant  in  art,  that  we  ought  to  be  most 
thankful  for  every  stroke  of  bis  great  pencil, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  take  exception  to  the 
principle  if  this  ceiling.  My  foelmga,  oil  behold- 
ing  it[  were,  I must  say,  mingled  with  regret  j 
that  I was  not  able  to  see  it  as  it  ought  to  be  seen.  I 
Michelangelo  always  used  the  figure  wheneve  -j 
he  oould  employ  it  in  his  ornamental  designs-  j 
He  knew  he  understood  it  really  well,  both  in 
delineation  and  modelling,  and  it  is  m this  “is  I 
greatest  power  consisted.  Let  me  call  your  atten-  I 
tion  to  the  tomb  of  the  Medici  at  Florence.  How  j 
very  beautiful  those  figures  are,  but  how  bad  in  J 
prinoiple  is  it  to  have  figures  reclining  on  a on?™  1 
pediment:  they  give  one  a most  uncomfortable  9 
sensation  of  the  possibility  of  their  slipping  off.  I 
I think  something  could  have  been. ujt xoduced 
that  would  have  conveyed  an  idea  that  **“8  'vas 
impossible.  The  ceiling  in  the  flown  Hall  of 
Perugia,  by  the  great  Pietro,  is  of  a style  very 
well  suited  for  suoh  decoration,  light  and  elegant, 
without  being,  in  the  slightest  degree,  over, 
powering.  I have  had  the  advantage  of  being 
often  able  to  Btudy  a very  beautiful  copy  of 
this, -a  work  of  the  greatest  delicacy  and  beauty. 
Raffaelle  is  aaid  to  have  assisted  in  Panting  this 
ceiling.  The  decoration  of  the  Temple  Church 
vaulting  by  Mr.  Willement  has  always  struck  -j 
me  as  very  satisfactory.  The  Ch?,rc^  °f  SJ' 
Jacques,  at  Liege,  is  somewhat  similarly  decor- 
ated.  The  Baths  at  Pompeii  supply  some  good 

motifs”  for  ceiling  decoration.  . .1 

I would  call  your  attention  now  to  the  revival  j 
of  a late  period  of  Italian  ornament  of  a very 
heavy  description,  the  culminating  extravagance 
of  which  we  may  see  in  the  Venetian  books  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  borders,  titles,  and 

culs.de.lampe.  These  ornaments  are  formed 
of  an  incoherent  jumbling  of  all  80™  ot 
“property”  into  the  same  design.  A“®y 
were  the  invention  of  a school  great  in  the 
perfection  they  had  attained  in  the  delineation 
of  human  form,  but  this  can  be  carried  to  too 
(rreat  a length.  In  their  emblematical  orna- 
ments  the  Italians  very  often  mingled  amomiq 
they  formed  a very  pleasing  decoration.  Albauo 
was  very  clever  in  designing  them.  I show  you 
a copy  of  one  of  his,  the  original  of  which  was  i 
kindly  lent  me  by  its  owner,  Dr.  Frazer.  It  ■ 
represents  “ Music.”  One  acts  as  a conductor;  I 
the  others  hold  music-books,  and  play  different  . 
musical  instruments  ! while  another  dances.  , 
These  fine  chubby  little  fellows  always  look  . 
well  in  ornament.  Italian  painters  have  always 
excelled  in  the  composition  of  snob  groups  as  : 

‘ Tthe  ornamental  designs  furnished  by  those  I 
who  make  Gothic  forms  their  exclusive  study, 
if  they  introduce  figures,  they  are  generally  o 
a meagre  Mediaeval  aspect,  with  long  hair  and  i 
angular  limbs.  The  men  in  tamos  and  girdles 
with  long  sleeves ; the  women  as  if  they  were 
drawn  out  of  pumps, -in  fact,  convention* 
men  and  women.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to 
introduce  suoh  figures  as  accompaniments  to 
modem  buildings.  This  is  all  very  well  m such 
a work  as  the  “ Dictionnaire  RaisonnC,  where 


a worK  as  me  * • . A 

the  figures  suit  the  date  of  the ; 


described  ; but  to  insert  them  as  accompaniment* 
to  modern  works  is  intolerable,  and  shows  *| 
servility  of  copyisra. 

It  is^  doubtless  true  that  this  Mediaeval  cos- 
tume  is  very  easily  designed,  and  it  is  not  ot  all 
necessary  that  it  should  be  true,  and  it  coverB 
an  amount  of  anatomical  difficulties.  Any  critic 
of  the  modern  stained  glass  will  see  this,  tne 
figures  of  which  are  often  ill.drawn  and  badly 
draped ; however,  brilliancy  and  proper  distri- 
bution of  colour  are  the  great  end  to  be  achieved 
here.  Diapered  gronnds  to  figured  medallion 
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have  a very  good  effect.  The  plan  of  filling  a 
window  almost  entirely  with  a subject,  some- 
times letting  it  run  through  several  lights,  is  not 
a good  one.  The  object  to  be  obtained  by  stained 
glass  is  a dim  religious  light,  not  a transparent 
picture  ; and  this  diapered  ground  gives  this  effect, 
and  serves  as  a surface  of  repoBe  in  the  picture. 
In  our  own  city,  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  we 
have  an  example  of  these  two  methods  opposite 
each  other  iu  the  transepts,  and  we  can  see 
at  a glance  which  is  the  more  satisfactory  ; 
though,  to  my  mind,  I would  prefer  less  picture 
and  more  diapering  in  the  south  transept.  Unity 
of  style  in  stained  glass  in  a building  is  as 
essential  as  unity  of  architectural  details.  As 
an  example  of  this,  I would  appeal  to  the 
church  of  St.  Germain  L’Auxerrois,  at  Paris, 
in  whioh,  if  I remember  aright,  the  stained  glass 
is  nearly  all  in  the  same  style ; but  to  allow 
stained  glass  to  be  inserted  of  the  most  oppo- 
site designs,  one  rioh  and  brilliant,  another 
cold  and  sickly,  is  a wrong  principle,  and  is  re- 
viving in  the  glass  as  disagreeable  an  effect  as 
was  formerly  due  to  promiscuously  scattering 
over  the  walls  monuments  of  hideous  design  in 
black  and  white  marble,  of  a description  of 
which  Westminster  Abbey  can  boast  not  a few. 
I would  by  no  means  suggest  having  the  same 
ornamental  designs  carried  out  in  each  window, 
but  that  unity  of  style  and  colouring  should  be 
observed,  and  figures  in  windows  should  not 
differ  in  scale  at  the  same  level.  The  figures 
in  clearstory  windows  should  be  much  larger 
than  those  in  aisle  windows.  It  is  equally  faulty 
to  have  the  subjects  too  small  as  too  large. 

I must  now  conclude  the  few  remarks  that 
I was  desirous  of  making  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ornamental  design,  and  I fear  the 
routes  I have  taken  you  in  this  and  my 
former  address  have  been  very  circuitous 
and  rambling,  but  I do  not  see  how  they 
could  fail  to  be  so,  considering  the  great 
extent  of  the  subject.  Now-a-days,  when  there 
in  such  a diversity  of  taste  abroad,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  try  and  see  the  beauties  of  every  style 
and  to  avoid  their  extravagancies ; as,  for  in. 
stance,  the  barbarities  that  were  perpetrated  in 
the  Louis  Qnatorze,  which  was  undoubtedly 
a meretricious  and  bad  one.  It  is  human  nature 
to  hunt  up  fresh  fields  of  ornament : fashions 
must  change  in  art  as  well  as  everything  else, 
though  we  may  thank  Providence  they  do  not 
ohange  as  often  as  fashions  in  dress.  It  is 
most  amusing  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  an  old 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  see,  within  our 
memories,  what  strange  ideas  have  obtained  on 
the  subject  of  dress.  There  was  a time  when 
Pugin’s  Gothic  was  all  that  could  be  desired  ; it 
is  now  considered  somewhat  passde ; in  fact,  it 
was  wearisome,  and  much  too  expensive.  Does 
the  river  front  of  the  Westminster  Palace  look 
enough  for  what  it  oost  ? Is  it  not  wearying 
its  heraldry,  and  most  monotonous  ? I prefer 
the  effect  of  our  own  old  Parliament  House,  and  I 
dare  say,  if  we  could  look  into  the  distant  future, 
its  columns  will  be  inspected  as  an  antiquity  by 
the  New  Zealander  when  the  Westminster  Palace 
shall  have  crumbled  to  decay. 


THE  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY. 

Bir  permission  of  the  Counoil  of  the  R.I.B.A., 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
Colour  Class  have  the  opportunity  of  examining 
works  on  colour  decoration,  previously  to  the 
monthly  meeting  of  that  class.  The  Pompeian, 
Byzantine,  Saracenic,  and  later  styles  form  the 
subjects  for  study ; the  perusal  of  books  bearing 
on  those  styles  is  of  much  advantage  to  the 
student.  The  Institute  has  lately  purchased 
several  important  works;  among  those  on  deoora- 
tion  we  may  name  the  following  : — 


Daly,  ‘‘Decorations  extdrieures  et  int^rieures." 

Guilmard,  “ Histoiro  de  l’Ornement,”  &c. 

Bourgoin,  “ Les  Arts  Arabes, — Architecture,  Menui- 
serie,  Marbres,’’  &o. 

Pl'nor,  “Ornamentation  usuelle  de  toutea  les  Epoques 
dans  les  Arts." 

Pri8ae  d’ Avenues,  “L’Art  Arabe.” 

^Queverdo,  “Decorations  interieures,  ISpoque  Louis 

Racinet,  “Polychromatic  Ornameut.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  evening 
hours,  during  which  the  Library  is  open,  are 
from  six  to  nine  : this  alteration  has  consider- 
ably increased  the  attendance  of  members  and 
Btudents  in  consulting  its  valuable  books, 
photographs,  and  drawings. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  COLUMBIA  MARKET. 

Since  the  Corporation  returned  Columbia 
Market  to  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  under 
circumstances  now  well  known  to  the  public, 
it  has  been  practically  closed  for  all  market 
purposes  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  of  the  shops  being  open  for  the  sale  of 
vegetables,  and  the  only  parties  to  be  seen  about 
the  otherwise  deserted  interior  of  this  handsome 
structure  are  one  or  two  telegraph  clerks,  in  an 
office  kept  open  for  general  telegraph  purposes, 
together  with  a medical  gentleman,  who  occupies 
apartments  at  the  south-western  angle  as  a dis- 
pensary  for  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
and  the  keeper  of  the  market,  and  the  Baroness’s 
collector  of  rents  for  the  tenants  of  the  mod6l 
houses  in  Columbia-square. 

We  learn,  however,  that  these  external 
evidences  of  present  desertion  will  not  long  con- 
tinue, as  the  Baroness  has  resolved  to  make  a 
determined  effort  to  effect  what  the  Corporation 
confessed  theirinability  to  carryout.  The  building 
is,  in  fact,  to  be  utilised  for  general  market  pur. 
poses,  a fish-market,  which  it  has  been  stated 
could  never  be  established  there,  being  intended 
as  one  of  the  principal  features ; and  with  the  view 
of  carrying  out  this  object  the  preliminary  steps 
are  now  in  progress.  The  connexion  of  the 
market  with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  by  a 
tramway  is  the  important  object  to  be  secured 
in  the  first  instance,  and  this,  we  understand 
will  shortly  be  carried  out.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  a few  years  ago  the  Baroness  Coutts 
obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament,  giving  her  powers 
for  the  construction  of  this  tramway,  and  that 
when  she  made  a deed  of  gift  of  the  market  to 
the  Corporation,  the  powers  to  make  the  tram- 
way  were  also  transferred  to  the  City  authorities. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  delay  whioh  took  place 
in  utilising  the  market,  and  the  eventual  failure 
of  the  Corporation  to  do  so,  the  Parliamentary 
powers  to  construct  the  tramway  lapsed,  the 
consequence  being  that  a Bill  reviving  these 
powex-s  is  being  promoted  in  the  present  session, 
and  has  already  advanced  several  stages.  No 
opposition  is  likely  to  be  offered  to  the  measure, 
and  in  the  course  of  a short  time  the  probability 
is  that  it  will  receive  Parliamentary  sanction. 

We  learn  that  the  necessary  powers  having 
been  obtained,  the  construction  of  the  tramway 
will  be  actively  commenced,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  proposed  works  include  the  making  of  a 
new  street,  50  ft.  iu  width,  carried  in  a southerly 
direction  towards  the  goods  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway.  The  proposed  street  com- 
mences on  the  south  side  of  Crabtree-row,  oppo- 
site the  principal  entrance  to  the  market,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  side  by  the  blook  of  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany. This  new  street  will  involve  the  demolition 
of  a large  number  of  dilapidated  hovels  on  the 
south  side  of  Crabtree-row,  which  are  not  fit  for 
habitation,  and  whioh  are  in  miserable  contrast 
to  the  dwellings  opposite  called  Columbia-square, 
adjoining  the  market.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
much  to  say  that,  not  even  in  any  portion  of 
East  London,  is  there  to  be  found  more  desolate 
or  more  unhealthy  abodes,  and  if  the  intended 
works  produced  no  other  good  result,  the  sweep, 
ing  away  of  these  dwellings  will  confer  an  im 
portant  sanitary  advantage.  Continuing  in  its 
southern  course,  the  proposed  new  street  aud 
tramway  intersects  Virginia-row,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  another  lot  of  inferior  pro- 
perty will  be  cleared  away,  and,  after  crossing 
Bethnal-green-road,  the  street  and  tramway  ter- 
minates near  the  goods  station  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  between  Ham-street  and 
Cheshire-street.  We  further  learn  that  a large 
number  of  comfortable  residences  for  the  indus- 
trial classes  will  be  erected  in  the  intended  new 
street  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  new  approach  to  the  market 
additional  facilities  for  access  to  it  are  to  be  given 
on  the  north,  or  Hackney  and  Kingsland  roads, 
for  the  accommodation  and  convenience  of  the 
residents  in  those  densely-populated  districts. 


Memorial  of  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett. — A 

meeting  was  held  at  the  School  of  Art,  Shef- 
field, on  the  8th  inst.,  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  erecting  a monument  to  Sir  W.  Sterndale 
Bennett,  who  was  a native  of  the  town.  It  was 
deoided  to  erect  a marble  bust  of  the  deceased 
composer  in  Butler’s  Hall,  the  bust  to  bear  a 
suitable  inscription. 


THE  CITY  OF  BARODA  AND  THE  HOME 
OF  THE  GUIKWAR. 

Although  a considerable  amount  of  attention 
is  at  present  directed  to  Baroda  iu  consequence  of 
the  extraordinary  drama  which  is  being  played 
out  there,  very  few  people  either  in  India  or 
England  know  much  about  the  town.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  passed  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway ; but  the  traffic  to  and  from  it  has 
always  been  extremely  small.  It  has  no  com- 
merce of  a nature  to  attract  enterprising  Anglo- 
Indians,  no  ancient  ruins  and  remains  to  delay 
the  archmologist,  and  the  majority  of  the  travel- 
lers between  Bombay  and  Madras  have  been 
acoustomed  to  look  listlessly  at  its  groves, 
languidly  to  pity  the  British  Resident  and  his 
handful  of  troops,  doomed  to  drag  out  their 
existence  in  suoh  a dismal  spot,  and  to  congratu- 
late themselves  that  another  stage  of  their 
journey  was  accomplished  when  it  was  left 
behind.  However,  since  the  now  notorious 
i attempt  to  poison  Colonel  Phayre  was  made,  and 
the  Guikwar  himself  was  arraigned  as  particeps 
criminis,  scores  of  visitors  have  thronged  to 
Baroda,  and  some  of  the  journalistic  race,  find- 
ing a scarcity  of  stirring  events,  have  been 
driven  to  describe  their  surroundings  for  the 
edification  of  their  readers.  From  some  of  these 
narratives,  written  solely  for  Anglo-Indian 
perusal,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a fair  notion  of 
the  scene,  whioh  helps  to  lend  a little  realism 
to  the  soanty  reports  which  reach  us  of  the  say- 
ings  and  doings  of  the  leading  actors. 

Baroda  is  a walled  city,  and,  doubtless,  when 
it  belonged  to  the  Mogul  emperors,  was  a place 
of  some  strength,  but  now  its  fortifications  are 
worse  than  useless.  The  puny  turrets  from 
which  a few  old  rusty  guns  peep  out  seem  as  if 
a little  trumpet. blowing  would  serve  to  bring 
them  about  the  ears  of  their  defenders  like  those 
of  Jericho;  and  the  thin  walls  which  connect 
them,  which  may  once  have  afforded  a protec- 
tion against  arrows,  now  only  serve  as  a dividing 
line  between  the  huts  of  the  poor  and  the  more 
pretentious  abodes  of  the  magnates, — as  a barrier 
to  shield  the  latter  from  fresh  air,  and  as  a pre- 
text for  the  existence  of  two  or  three  handsome 
gateways.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  of 
India  describes  one  of  these  entrances  to  the  city 
as  a “ highly-coloured  structure  abounding  in 
frescoes  ” ; and  glare  and  glitter  seem  to  be  the 
leading  architectural  characteristics  of  the  capital 
of  the  Guikwars.  The  houses,  which  are  said  to 
resemble  those  “ which  one  may  see  in  some  of 
the  minor  portions  of  the  native  town  of  Bom- 
bay,” are  plentifully  daubed  with  red  and  blue, 
green  and  gold,  laid  on  with  an  unsparing  hand. 
In  the  centre  of  the  oity  is  a quadrangular  gate, 
from  which  the  four  principal  thoroughfares 
branch  out.  It  is  surmounted  by  a pagoda 
clock-tower,  iu  which  is  a four-faced  clock,  and 
is  a showy  structure,  with  some  claims  to  real 
excellence.  Like  the  other  buildings,  it  is  highly 
coloured,  and  is  profusely  adorned  with  repre- 
sentations of  elephants,  Brahminy  bulls,  and 
tiger-fights.  The  palace  of  the  Guikwar  is  a 
rambling  edifice,  two  stories  in  height,  and  seems 
more  like  a collection  of  houses  knocked  into  one 
than  the  deliberately -planned  production  even  of 
a native  architect.  Its  very  construction  is 
rude,  and  its  tatterdemalion  aspect  is  not  im- 
proved by  the  groups  of  ragamuffin  Arab  and 
Hindoo  retainers  who  perpetually  squat  on  the 
steps  and  loll  in  the  verandahs.  The  chef 
d ceuvre  is  said  to  be  the  Guikwar’s  bed-room, 
the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  pictures  of 
extraordinary  indecency,  and  lined  with  models 
similar  to  the  one  which  he  was  pleased  to  send 
to  one  of  the  public  museums  of  India,  and  which 
was  instantly  and  shamefacedly  placed  in  a 
private  room  by  the  directors  of  that  institution. 
The  harem  is  situated  opposite  the  palace,  and 
outwardly  presents  the  appearance  of  being 
composed  of  fine  lattice-work,  through  which 
the  beauties  of  the  zenana  can  view  the  external 
world  without  themselves  being  seen.  In  strong 
contrast  to  all  the  neighbouring  structures 
is  a handsome  unfinished  building  of  the  purest 
white,  whioh  Mulharao  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  favourite  Luxmeebaee.  It  stands  in 
the  midst  of  a nicely  laid-out  garden,  surrounded 
by  a neat  iron  railing.  A reporter  remarks  : — 

“ As  Sir  Lewis  Pelly’s  is  a reign  of  retrenchment, 
it  is  unlikely  now  that  it  will  ever  be  finished.” 
But  it  may  be  oheaper  to  finish  it  than  to  allow 
it  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  greatest  unlikelihood  is, 
that  it  will  ever  be  applied  to  its  original  pur- 
Among  the  public  works  iu  progress  is  a 


The  cost  will  be  about  c 0 r x u 

200i.,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  already  showy  building  whioh  was  meant  for  the  housing 
been  received.  j of  the  famous  gold  guns.  These  pretty  play- 
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things  are  at  present  placed  in  a huge  gilt  pandal 
in  which  the  royal  marriages  formerly  used  to 
take  place  ; but  the  gilt  is  now  tarnished,  the 
drapery  is  tattered  and  torn,  and  the  whole  place 
wears  a very  woe-begone  look.  The  gold  guns 
are  said  to  have  cost  30,0001.  a piece,  and  are 
mounted  on  wooden  carriages  plated  with  silver. 
They  have  their  full  complement  of  horses 
stabled  close  by,  and  are  in  charge  ot  a squad  of 
ruffians  clad  in  red  and  gold  from  top  to  toe, 
whose  chief  task  is  to  keep  them  well  polished, 
although  they  can  be  fired,  each  being  lined  with 
a thin  steel  tube  to  prevent  the  destructive  effects 
of  a light  charge  of  powder.  The  silver  guns, 
which  have  a separate  home  and  artillerymen  of 
their  own,  are  similarly  protected.  Both  the 
gold  and  silver  pieces  have  occasionally  been 
fired.  The  natives  look  upon  them  as  a kind  of 
gods,  make  “poojah”  to  them,  and  bring  them 
offerings  of  fruit  and  flowers,  which  are  very 
pleaBiug  to  the  gunners.  Mulharao  Guikwar, 
like  some  other  Oriental  potentates,  has  a fond- 
ness for  wild  beasts,  and  kept  a sort  of  scattered 
menagerie  about  his  premises.  There  were  a 
considerable  number  of  tigers,  lions,  and  leopards 
chained  to  posts,  but  kept  from  wandering  rather 
by  affection  for  their  keepers  than  the  strength 
of  their  bonds.  The  aviary  is  described  as  “ a 
d rty,  close,  ill-ventilated  hut,  containing  a most 
miscellaneous  collection  of  birds  and  beasts, 
parrots,  gold  fishes,  cockatoos,  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  white  mice,  some  splendid  game  oocks,  and 
many  other  things.  One  of  the  chief  construc- 
tions outside  the  walls  of  Baroda  is  a huge 
bazaar,  which  is  a small  town  in  itself.  The 
native  shops  in  the  city  are  very  mediocre,  and 
the  congregation  of  hovels  surrounding  it  are 
ill-built  and  worse  kept.  There  is  no  drainage, 
and  little  scavenging.  The  only  pleasant  feature 
of  the  landscape  is  the  profusion  of  fine  trees  ; 
but  one  of  the  narrators  whose  materials  we 
have  used,  seems  to  be  justified  in  saying : 
“ Baroda  iB  a city  that  will  hardly  bear-  a second 
visit,  as  it  is  about  the  most  uninteresting  place 
imaginable.”  


tendency  has  arisen  in  a popular  school  of 
English  art  to  run  into  realism ; that  is,  an  idea 
has  arisen  that  exact  and  accurate,  and,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  copying  of  nature, — of  tho  fibres  of 
leaves,  the  hues  and  texture  of  bark,  the  tesse- 
lated  foliage  of  plants,  and  the  gaudy  colours  of 
flowers,  or  even  the  cold  or  literal  transcript  of 
landscape, — an  idea  has  arisen  that  this  is  high 
art,  and  this  realism  has  been  carried  into  what  I 
may  call,  in  other  words,  the  tableaux  de  genre, 
and  also  into  sacred  subjects  ; aud  we  find  the 
literal  figure  of  ordinary  every  - day  men  and 
women  substituted  for  the  halo  of  poetic  ideality 
with  which  Buoh  subjects  had  been  formerly 
treated  by  the  great  masters.  This  may  be 
profitable  art,  but  it  is  not  high  art.” 

The  Balfe  Memorial  Committee  have  issued  an 
address  to  the  people  of  Ireland  in  support  of 
the  proposition  to  erect  a statue  to  the  eminent 
composer.  The  committee  moderately  estimate 
the  Bum  required  for  the  purpose  at  l,000i.  It 
is  thought  that  this  sum  will  not  be  long  in 
forthcoming. 

Now  that  the  work  of  restoration  of  Christ- 
church Cathedral  is  approaching  towards  com- 
pletion, it  is  understood  a soliemeof  the  subjects 
for  the  proposed  memorial  staiued-glass  windows 
has  been  drawn  up,  which  are  designed,  it  is 
stated,  by  Mr.  Holloway,  and  the  entire  carried 
out  by  two  manufacturers  in  England.  Those 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  are  being 
intrusted  to  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London  ; 
and  those  in  the  nave  aisles  and  transepts  to 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  Several 
windows  in  the  cathedral  have  been  bespoken, 
it  is  stated,  by  private  persons  as  memorials  to 
deceased  members  of  their  families.  One  has 
been  engaged  by  the  committee  of  the  Robinson 
Testimonial,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  windows  in  the  south  transept  will 
be  taken  to  form  a memorial  to  the  venerable 
Duke  of  LeinBter,  late  Grand  Master  of  the 
Freemasons,  members  of  whose  family  have 
been  associated  for  some  centuries  with  this 
cathedral. 


may  see,  who,  with  discriminating  eyes,  watohes 
the  pulling  down  of  any  dwelling  where  the 
parget  was  first  warmed  by  the  fires  of  two 
centuries  ago.] 

“ And  also  that  every  Chimney  or  Flue  here- 
after to  be  built  or  rebuilt  in  any  Wall,  or  of 
greater  Length  than  Four  Feet  out  of  the  Wall, 
not  being  a Circular  Chimney  or  Fluo  Twelve 
Inches  in  Diameter,  shall  be  in  every  Section  of 
tho  same  not  less  than  Fourteen  Inches  by  Nine 
Inches.” 

[I  do  not  doubt, — (I  am  sure), — that  there  is 
not  rarely  to  be  found  a “ Master  Builder  or 
other  Master  Workman  making  or  causing  to 
be  made  a Chimney  or  Flue,”  not  in  accord- 
ance  with  this  provision,  who  does  not  know  that 
he  does  it  under  “pain  of  Forfeiture,  of  any 
Sum  not  less  than  Ten  Pounds,  nor  exceeding 
Fifty  Pounds.”  I would  hazard  a conjecture 
that  there  may  even  be  Surveyors  whose  educa- 
tion does  not  include  this  valuable  item  of  know- 
ledge. As  I am  writing  without  allowing  the 
world  to  salute  me  by  name,  I have  no  objection 
to  confessing,  that,  in  the  days  of  youthful  inno- 
cence, I drew  my  own  conclusions  on  remarking 
that  plans  of  Cottages  for  Labouring  Classes  had 
often  to  be  adorned  with  flues  of  square  section, 
instead  of  the  more  fashionable  and  more 
cumbrous  14  x 9.  Tho  thin  line  of  smoke, — in 
harmony  with  lowly  station, — seemed  to  me  all- 
too-clearly  prefigured  by  the  exiguous  prepara- 
tions for  its  exit.  And,— not  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  past,— cannot  many  people  remember  the 
violation  of  letter  and  spirit  of  this  enactment 
at  times  by  not  inconsiderable  designers  of 
buildings  ? 

What,  however — one  may  ask  in  this  plaoe — 
is  the  spirit  of  this  provision  ? Why  does  14X9 
“secure  better  from  accidents  by  fire  or  other- 
wise” ?] 

“ And  no  Chimney  or  Flue  shall  be  constructed 
with  any  Angle  therein  which  shall  be  less  ob- 
tuse than  an  Angle  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Degrees,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted:”  (pro- 
vision made  as  to  flues  at  any  angle  further’  on). 


ART  MATTERS  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
students  of  the  Dublin  Society’s  School  of  Art 
took  place  not  long  ago.  The  Lord -Lieutenant 
presided,  and  distributed  the  prizes.  There  was 
a distinguished  attendance  of  member’s  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  members  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  and  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Fine  Arts,  brought  forward 
the  report  of  the  head  master  of  the  schools, 
Mr.  Edwin  Lyne.  During  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  Jones  traced  the  early  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Dublin  School,  and  alluded  to  some 
of  the  eminent  artists  who  received  their  first 
instruction  within  its  walls.  He  particularly 
alluded  to  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Foley,  saying 
that  he  would  never  forget  the  kindly  face,  dark, 
genial,  friendly  eye  of  that  boy,  who  took  so 
much  interest  in  showing  the  newcomer  his 
duty.  A letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Jones,  ad- 
dressed to  the  head  master  by  Mr.  John  Lewis, 
a carpet  manufacturer  at  Halifax,  who  obtained 
all  the  gold  medals  at  Vienna,  and  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  the  Emperor.  Mr. 
Lewis  particularised  the  beautiful  designs  of 
Miss  Ball,  prepared  for  poplin  and  carpets,  as 
showing  great  talent,  and  hoped  it  would  not  be 
considered  presumptuous  of  him  to  ask  that  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  be  solicited  to 
oiler  from  him  the  present  to  Miss  Ball  of  a 
real  Persian  rug,  as  a token  of  his  (Mr.  Lewis’s) 
satisfaction  and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
institution. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  while  congra- 
tulating those  connected  with  the  success  of  the 
schools,  passed  on  to  remark  that  “ The  great 
increasing  general  wealth  of  England  has  enabled 
thousands  to  whom  art  was  hitherto  a hidden 
treasure  to  gratify  whatever  may  be  their  own 
views  of  artistic  merit  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  fancy.  I do  not  say  that  this  is  alto- 
gether an  unmixed  benefit,  for  I think  in- 
discriminate  wealth  has  very  often  encouraged 
indiscriminate  art : the  price  paid  has  not  always 
been  the  test  of  real  merit ; but  I think  the 
encouragement  has  this  great  advantage,  that 
real  artistic  merit  is  certain  in  the  end  to  assert 
itself  and  if  it  do  not  receive  at  once  the 
advantage  of  momentary  profit,  it  is  Bure  at  least 
to  secure  future  success  and  honour.  I think, 
owing  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  over- 
rich, perhaps  not  over-Bcrupulous,  public,  a- 
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Sin, — Some  x’ecent  references  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere  to  “ The  Chimney  Sweepers  and 
Chimneys  Regulation  Aots,  1840  and  1864,  call 
to  mind  a little  piece  of  loro  therein,  which  the 
world, — especially  the  building  world,  — should 
for  safety  and  profit  share  forthwith  with  us  its 
fortunate  possessors.  Not  seldom  has  it  been 
my  intention  to  enlighten  some,  and  amaze  others 
of  my  fellows  by  its  recital ;— alas!  many  such 
warm  resolves  form  floor  tesserae  now  in  the 
most  torrid  area  known  to  furnace  engineers. 

Section  VI.,  3 and  4 Victoria),  cap.  85,  reads  :— 
“And  whereas  it  is  expedient,  for  the  better 
Security  from  Accidents  by  Fire  or  otherwise,  the 
improved  Construction  of  Chimneys  and  Flues 
provided  by  the  said  Act”— [4  and  5 Wm.  IV., 
cap.  35,  which  the  Act  of  1840  amends,  and  now 
practicallv  supersedes]  — “be  continued:  Be 
it  enacted',  That  all  YViths  and  Partitions  between 
any  Chimney  or  Fluo  which  at  any  Time  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  built  or  rebuilt 
shall  be  of  Brick  or  Stone,  and  at  least  equal  to 
Half  a Brick  in  thickness ; ” 

[This  is  substantially  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  1855,  sec.  xx.,  r.  6.] 

<f  And  every  Breast-back  and  With  or  Parti- 
tion of  any  Chimney  or  Flue  hereafter  to  be 
built  or  rebuilt  shall  be  built  of  sound  Materials, 
and  the  Joints  of  the  Work  well  filled  in  with 
good  Mortar  or  Cement,  and  rendered  or  stuccoed 
within ; ” 

[I  strongly  suspect  “Breast-back,”  and  the 
fair  penmanship  of  the  draughtsman,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  “ reader  ” : the  least  captious  of 
critics  would  probably  suggest  the  abolition  of 
the  hyphen  and  the  (if  needs  must)  importation  of 
another  capital  letter.  But  that  by  the  way.— 
The  precision  of  the  clause  is  what  I wanted  to 
note.  Advocates  of  the  “ struck. joints.inside- 
flues-and-no.parget  ” heresy  have  been  perilously 
near  annihilation  times  and  again.  Could  I not— 
if  merciful  thought  had  not  prevailed— have 
secured  easy  victory  for  “ parget,”— by  quoting 
the  so-defiiiite  decision  of  the  legislative  wis- 
dom ? The  apparent  hesitation  of  M.  B.  Act, 
1855,  sec.  xx.,  r.  iv.,  cannot  convey  doubt  to  a 
candid  mind ; but  how  the  order  of  old  times 
contrasts  to  advantage— in  its  freedom  from 
quiddling  exceptions,  with  the  fruit  of  the  inge- 
nuity  of  later  students  I 

Good  parget  is  very  useful  stuff, — as  any  one 


[Sec.  XX-,  R.  2,  Met.  B.  Act,  made  provision 
for  fifteen  years  of  progress,  which  had  probably 
rendered  a larger  degree  of  obtuseness  desirable ; 
(130°  minimum).] 

“ And  every  salient  or  projecting  Angle  in  any 
Chimney  or  Flue  shall  be  rounded  off  Four 
Inches  at  the  least.” 

[“Properly  rounded, ’’says  Sec.xx.,R.2,M.B.A. 
In  the  Act  of  1840  this  provision  is  deemed  so  all- 
important  that,  by  an  artful  derangement  of  the 
punctuation,  would-be  offenders  may  be  led 
to  believe  this  the  only  stipulation, — the  in- 
fraction of  which  will  be  visited  with  pains  and 
penalties.  When  I perceived  this  refined  detail, 
I doubted  whether  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Forsyth 
for  drawing  Acts  of  Parliament  might  not 
deprive  us  of  some  of  those  “traditional 
adaptations  to  our  various  needs,  that  seem  much 
more  like  natural  growths  than  efforts  of  the 
intelligence  and  the  will.”  . • ■ • But  I quoted 
this  part  of  the  clause  especially  in  order  to 
ask  . — Where  is  the  sanction  for  the  flat  ledges 
in  flues  14  in.  or  18  in.  wide,  so  often  introduced 
and  recommended  in  conjunction  with  flue- 
divisions,  and  for  the  prevention  of  down- 
draught  ? Can  they  be  oontemplated  or  possible 
amid  roundings  so  universal  P— roundings  bo  pre- 
cisely defined  P] 

I might  enlarge  farther,  and  quote  further ; 
but  have  probably  said  enough  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  your  readers.  Some  perverse  person 
may  suggest  that  “as  a subject  of  antiquarian 
interest  it  iB  curious,” — or  not,— as  his  fancy 
may  lead;  and  may  perhaps  hint  without  in- 
vestigation at  27  and  28  Vic.,  cap  37 ; as  if 
amendment  had  at  any  time  touched  Clause  VI. 
of  the  Act  of  1840.  The  short  Act  of  1864  was 
devised  merely  to  suit  still  better  the  “ innocent 
blacknesses  ” of  Charles  Lamb’s  commendation, 
and  to  render  more  stringent  the  enactments  in 
their  interest  made  a generation  previously.  It 
does  not  touch  on  questions  of  building  at  all ; 
nor  give  advice  to  architects  and  builders  as  does 
the  previous  Act,  which  is  seemingly  good  law 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  so  far;  for 
An  Architect. 


Warming  and  Ventilation. — We  would 
direct  attention  to  an  advertisement  on  this 
subject  in  our  current  number  from  Dr.  A.  Ball, 
of  Spalding.  It  reads  to  us  as  if  the  matter 
, were  worth  looking  into. 
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MR.  JOHN  TIMBS. 

We  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  this 
painstaking  and  industrious  writer.  He  was 
of  humble  extraction,  and  was  born  in  London 
on  the  17th  of  August,  1801.  He  commenced 
authorship  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Riohard 
Phillips,  and  his  first  publication,  we  have  heard 
him  say,  was  a little  guide-book  to  Dorking  and 
its  neighbourhood,  a locality  with  which  he  was 
familiar  as  a boy.  He  subsequently  was  editor, 
solely  or  conjointly,  of  the  Minor,  one  of  the 
best  and  most  amusing  of  early  cheap  publica- 
tions, at  which  time  our  acquaintance  with  him 
first  commenced  ; and  ho  published  in  that 
periodical  the  first  piece  of  writing  which  the 
conductor  of  this  journal  had  ventured  as  a boy  to 
drop  into  the  Editor’s  letter-box  at  a stationer’s 
in  the  Strand.  Amongst  hisnumerous  productions 
may  be  mentioned  : — “ Why  and  Because ; or, 
Knowledge  for  the  People,”  in  1833;  “Year 
Book  of  Facts  in  Soience  and  Art,”  an  annual 
publication  commenced  in  1839,  and  continued 
to  the  present  time;  “Popular  Errors  Ex- 
plained, ’ in  1841;  “Curiosities  of  London,”  a 
compendium  of  much  information  connected 
with  this  prolific  subject,  the  result  of  many 
years  labour,  in  1855 ; “ Curiosities  of  His- 
tory ; “ Curiosities  of  Science,”  first  and  second 
series  ; “ Things  not  generally  Known,”  1859; 
Anecdote  Biography,”  in  four  series,  in  1860-4  • 
Illustrated  Book  of  Wonderp,”  and  “Somethin/ 
or  Everybody,”  in  1861;  “International  Exhi” 
bition  of  1862,”  and  “School  Days  of  Eminent 
Men,  m 1862  ; « Knowledge  for  the  Time,”  and 
- OCQ  « r?  be  remembered  in  Daily  Life,”  in 
A8bd Century  of  Anecdote,  1760  to  1860,” 
®n  , Walks  and  Talks  about  Loudon,”  in  1861; 
U“b  Life  in  London,  with  Anecdotes, 
Strango  Stories  of  the  Animal  World,"  and 
lacZZ  London:  Strange  Stories,"  in 
Bogin*  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities,” 
tsar  N°°w“  .3I,a  Corners  of  English  Life,”  in 
, Historic  Ninepins  : a Book  of  Curio. 
sit.es,  where  Old  and  Young  may  read  Strange 

Matteis  ; and  Notable  Things  of  own  Time;” 
f®,  7“  V wo,rki”g  editor  0,  tho  xilustratec l 
tmiSs^Tfl*1  fr°m  its  oommencement 

’ A few  -go,  when  about  seventy 

years  of  age,  ho  was  appointed  one  of  tho  " Poor 

beLe  hishdde,rgMd 


in  the  face  of  a recommendation  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  Metro- 
politan Railway  communication,  that  sat  in 
1863,  and  reported,  inter  alia,  “ that  it  would 
be  objectionable  to  allow  the  construction  of  a 
great  central  station  in  the  Metropolis.”  This 
Company,  it  is  true,  proposes  to  provide  a central 
station  for  some  or  all  of  the  companies  using 
the  underground  railways.  This  is  a sufficiently 
comprehensive  term,  seeing  that  it  embraces 
the  Metropolitan  and  District  Companies,  the 
London  and  North  Western,  the  Great  Western, 
the  Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Companies. 

The  other  Bills  in  the  Metropolitan  group  are 
unimportant. 


mously  in  favour  of  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
now  hall,  but  the  majority  considered  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  engage  a professional 
man  to  select  a site,  and  it  was  ultimately 
decided  that  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
be  requested  to  look  out  for  a site,  and  report  to 
the  Board. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

In  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  at  the  beginning  of  everv 
! toss, on  the  Board  of  Trade  pLentaa  report  to 
the  House  upon  all  tho  Railway,  Canal  Tram 

3,  vA  If  “PPentod.  lt  o]  00ntains 

v.3looble  urn1  useful  information,  but  is 
usually  m somo  respects  illusory.  The  Bummarv 
of  the  present  report  states  that  for  this  session 
seventy. two  Railway  Bills  are  promoted  by  exist. 
»g  companies  to  make  108  miles  of  new  Rue 
13i9H9MK.  in  shares  and  loans! 
tnsfrnct  ViT  R°m0t,ed  new  companies  to 

E o920311  of  u ,°f  Zailw^’  acd  t0  »*» 

to-’  . « ' °f  capltal  0f  new  companies 

thirty-five  are  in  England,  five  in  Ireland  but 
a0°C  in  EooEaud.  The  Bills  promoted  by  exiat- 

Sttir,pr„d8 

fsTmf  fBltll8t  f°7  forty-t'T“  “ilea,  eapftal 
tod  H fortf-twoGos  Bills,  capital  5, 308,424!  • 
ind  thirty. six  water  bills,  capital  5 012  2701 

fZ  “?!  °f  °apitaI  f”  Canlta 

framways,  Gas,  and  Water  Bills,  41,510,805!. 

ob.rZfdl  0t  n™  capital  proposed 

be  sed  by  existing  oompanies  are  : — By  the 

n‘ to^f'?™'  4,’533'000!-; Midland, 
1,400,000!.  ; North-Eastern,  1,065,000!.;  and  by 
he  Metropolitan  for  an  underground  railwav 
F°m  Aldgate  to  Bow,  1,600,00(M. 

I In  Ireland  three  new  companies  have  Bills  for 
r.®  construction  of  an  aggregate  of  above  100 
Hies  of  railway. 

j Of  the  Bills  reported  upon  by  the  Board  of 
rade,  nine  Railway  Bills  are  already  defunct, 
jpey  represent  an  aggregate  of  about  100  miles 
f new  rail. 

I Of  the  two  London  Central  Railway  Bills,  the 
,ompany  will  endeavour  to  obtain  first,  the  one 
jir  extension  of  time,  and  if  they  succeed  in  this 
ill  withdraw  the  other.  The  London  (City) 
ind,  Station,  and  Subways  Bill  is  a rather  bold 
•oject,  and  a little  curious  from  being  directly 


NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  Nottingham  Bchool  has  this  year  taken 
five  more  awards  than  any  other  school  in  the 
kingdom, — South  Kensington  alone  excepted. 
The  ten  schools  highest  on  the  list,  are  the  head 
school,  South  Kensington  Museum,  21  awards ; 
Nottingham,  16;  Edinburgh,  11;  Dublin,  11; 
Manchester,  9 ; Birmingham,  9 ; Westminster 
(London),  8;  Barslem,  6;  Bloomsbury  (London), 
6;  Belfast,  6.  This  year,  the  Nottingham 
school  has  gained  the  greatest  number  of  Medals 
and  Government  Prizes  since  its  establishment, 
viz.,  a total  of  108  awards,  against  104  last  year. 

At  the  recent  distribution  of  rewards,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Rawle,  the  head-maBter,  in  the  course  of  his 
observations,  reminded  the  students  how  con- 
stantly they  were  urged  to  criticise  their  own 
work,  and  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  having 
their  errors  pointed  out  to  them  by  others.  It 
would  be  wise,  as  a rule,  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  their  work  was  wrong,  that  their  propor- 
tions were  out  somewhere,  that  this  or  that 
contour  was  too  full  or  too  flat,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Now,  their  experience  already  told  them 
that  when  they  were  pointedly  questioned  as  to 
where  such  and  such  a proportion  was  out  of 
drawing,  they  could,  in  most  instances,  see 
where  the  defect  was.  This  being  the  case, 
then,  clearly  proved  how  many  errors  they 
might  discover  for  themselves,  if  they  would 
only  cultivate  more  fully  the  habit  of  criticism* 
their  own  work,  and  he,  without  hesitation,  said 
that,  every  time  they  thus  learnt  to  detect  a 
fault  without  aid,  they  would  be  benefited  ten 
times  more  than  if  the  fault  had  been  pointed 
out  to  them  by  others.  In  fact,  they  would 
never  learn  to  walk  alone  if  they  were  ever  trust- 
ing too  much  to  leading  strings.  It  was  only  by 
thinking  more  for  themselves,  and  trusting  more 
thoroughly  to  their  own  exertions,  that  they  could 
hope  ultimately  to  have  their  work  stamped  with 
that  character  and  individuality  which  would 
raise  it  to  a higher  standard  than  that  of 
mediocrity.  They  were  not,  however,  to  think 
from  what  he  said  that  he  would  encourage  self- 
conceit.  Far  from  that  was  his  intention.  He 
said  that  they  could  not  show  too  teachable  a 
spirit;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  should  see 
how  much  knowledge  and  experience  they  could 
possibly  gather  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 


THE  PLANS  FOR  THE  NEW  LAMBETH 
INFIRMARY. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  certain  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the 
plans  for  the  new  infirmary  about  to  be  erected 
in  Lambeth.  The  upper  Board  recommend  that 
the  walls  be  plastered,  instead  of  being  bare 
brick ; also  that  the  corridors  be  fitted  with 
fixed  louvres  for  ventilation,  and  that  the  roofs 
of  the  corridors  be  made  available  for  an  ambu- 
latory conveyance.  Dr.  Bridges,  one  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  guardians  when  the  subject 
was  discussed. 

Dr.  Bridges  observed  with  reference  to  the 
plastering  of  the  walls,  the  Local  Government 
Board  s reason  for  that  recommendation  was  that 
the  walls  should  be  lime-washed  once  in  twelve 
months.  That  would  be  impossible  unless  there 
was  a ward  set  apart  for  patients.  It  was 
true  that  some  well  - finished  brick  was  as 
smooth  as  plaster,  and  if  that  was  had,  and  then 
painted,  the  desired  object  would  be  accom- 
plished. The  second  suggestion  referred  to  the 
corridors,  which,  he  said,  should  not  be  closed 
up  in  order  that  foul  air  should  not  be  generated 
and  the  blocks  infected.  The  motive  for  the 
suggested  alteration  was  that  the  corridors  should 
not  be,  as  it  were,  like  closed  tunnels. 

In  the  course  of  a discussion  which  followed 
Dr.  Bridges’s  remarks,  members  of  the  Board 
wished  to  know  if  the  architect  could  tell 
them  what  the  amount  of  the  plastering  would 
come  to  ? 

Mr.  Fowler,  the  architect,  replied  that  it  would 
bo  from  1,2003.  to  2,0003.,  but  some  of  the  expense 
would  be  saved  in  the  brickwork. 

Mr.  Stiff  supported  plaster,  which  he  stated 
could  be  more  easily  repaired,  and  the  roughest 
bricks  could  be  used. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved  to  use  selenitic 
mortar  for  plastering  the  walls;  and  it  was  also 
decided  that  the  corridors  should  be  constructed 
m accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 


TENDERS  FOR  DRAIN-PIPES  AND  IRON- 
WORK FOR  NEWINGTON  VESTRY. 


NEW  TOWN-HALL  FOR  LIMEHOUSE. 

The  Limehouse  Vestry  have  decided  upon 
the  erection  of  a new  Town. hall  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  township.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  last  week,  Mr.  Hopson 
moved  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  a profes- 
sional gentleman  be  engaged  to  select  a site.  In 
doing  so,  he  pointed  out  that  on  the  25th  inst. 
the  Vestry  would  have  to  vacate  their  present 
premises,  having  disposed  of  them,  together  with 
the  adjacent  children’s  establishment,  and  after 
that  date  the  Board  would  have  no  place  to  meet 
in,  and  the  clerk  no  offices.  He  observed  that  if 
small  and  comparatively  insignificant  provincial 
towns,  of  between  5,000  and  10,000  inhabitants, 
could  boast  of  spacious  town- halls,  Limehouse’ 
an  important  and  busy  parish  in  the  metropolis’ 
ought  not  to  be  without  such  a building  for  the 
conduct  of  public  business.  He  added  that  the 
money  for  the  proposed  hall  was  already  avail- 
able from  the  sale  of  the  parish  property,  so  that 
the  ratepayers  would  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
an  increase  of  ratos.  The  possession  of  a town- 
hall  of  proper  capacity  would  dignify  the  public 
proceedings  of  the  Board.  In  answer  to  a ques- 
tion,  the  clerk  stated  that  the  requisite  authority 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  obtained  for 
the  old  premises  in  the  erection  of  a new  hall 
had  been  obtained  from  the  Local  Government 
Board.  The  feeling  of  the  Vestry  was  unani-  * 


UNIFORMITY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Newington  vestry  last 
week,  Mr.  Selway  called  attention  to  the  tenders 
for  drain. pipes  and  iron-work,  submitted  by  the 
Sewers,  Buildings,  and  Nuisance  Removal  Com- 
mittee. The  tenders  were  those  of  Messrs.  Stiff 
& Son,  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  and  Messrs.  Smith 
& Co.,  all  of  Lambeth.  There  were  tenders  for 
ten  descriptions  of  pipes,  the  amounts  of  tho 
three  firms  tendering  being  precisely  the  same 
in  each  case.  Mr.  Selway,  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  vestry,  said  it  appeared  somewhat 
remarkable,  and  he  thought  it  could  not  be  attri- 
buted to  an  accident,  that  the  amounts  of  these 
tenders  were  in  every  case  the  same.  It  was 
quite  clear,  on  the  face  of  these  amounts,  that  it 
was  a farce  to  invite  only  the  parties  named  to 
tender,  and  he  thought  the  area  ought  to  be 
widened  so  as  to  include  other  manufacturers. 
Mr.  Stuart  Barker,  in  explanation,  said  the  com." 
mittee  had  endeavoured  to  induce  other  parties 
to  tender,  but  unsuccessfully,  the  consequence 
being  that  they  were  altogether  in  the  hands  of 
the  three  firms  named,  who  would  not  compete 
with  each  other.  The  committee  would  be  glad 
if  some  parties  outside  the  parish  would  tender, 
but  no  manufacturers  seemed  disposed  to  do  so/ 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  on  the  24th  of  February,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Cuming,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Thesecretary 
announced  the  election  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks, 
director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  as  an 
Associate,  and  the  following  as  corresponding 
members  : — Sir  John  Lubbock,  bart. ; Mr.  S.  W. 
Vaux,  F.R.S. ; Dr.  S.  Birch,  LL.D. ; Mr.  E.  A. 
Bond  ; Mr.  Winter  Jones  ; Rev.  H.  O.  Coxe ; 
Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright ; and  Mr.  Bradshaw.  Also 
as  Foreign  Corresponding  Members  : — Hans 
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Hildebrandfc,  Stockholm;  Dr.  Ludwig  Linden, 
schmidt,  Mainz ; Herr  von  Hefner  von  Alteneck, 
Munich;  Prof. Agosto Soromenho,  Lisbon;  Prof. 
Stephens,  Copenhagen ; Prof.  Nilssen,  Stock- 
holm ; Prof.  R.  Lepsius,  Geheimrath,  Berlin ; 
and  F.  Chabas,  Chalon-sur-Soane.  The  prin- 
cipal  paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  on  the 
Church  of  Stone-next-Faversbam,  which  has 
tile-bonding  courses  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
chancel  walls.  The  numerous  and  excellent 
illustrations  called  forth  frequent  remarks. 
Opinions  differed  as  to  the  date  of  the  bonding 
work,  Mr.  Irvine  having  apparently  been  led  to 
believe  them  to  be  of  the  fourth  century,  in 
consequence  of  some  observations  of  Mr.  Parker. 
The  architects  present  were  inclined  to  put  it 
some  six  centuries  later,  an  opinion  which  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  had,  it  appeared,  expressed  to  Mr. 
Irvine. 


It  is  worth  noticing  how  far  better  the  Abbey 
looks  with  its  plain  crossing,  as  shown  in  this 
view,  than  with  the  abortive  commencement  of 
a central  tower  which  now  disfigures  it.  The 
talked-of  JlSche  would  be  an  improvement, 
probably;  but  the  unbroken  roof  would  be 
infinitely  better  than  its  present  state,  especially 
as  any  continuation  of  the  tower  is  out  of  the 
question,  considering  the  natnre  of  the  sub- 
structure. H.  H.  Statham,  Jun. 


LIABILITY  OF  A PURCHASER’S  AGENT 
AT  AN  AUCTION. 

In  the  case  of  France  v.  Carver,  heard  in  the 
Court  of  Equity,  the  question  how  far  a person 
bidding  at  an  auction  on  behalf  of  a eecond 
person  is  liable  for  the  property  purchased,  has 
just  come  on  for  legal  decision. 

In  this  case  a man  named  W.  Carver,  and  also 
two  persons  named  Ingle,  wished  to  buy  a house 
at  Bradford,  which  was  to  be  sold  by  auction, 
and,  in  order  not  to  bid  against  one  another,  they 
agreed  that  one  France,  an  architect,  should  bid 
for  them,  and  that  it  should  then  be  decided  by 
lot  which  should  have  the  house.  France  at- 
tended  at  the  auction,  and  became  purchaser  for 
1,900Z.  Both  Carver  and  the  , Ingles  refused  to 
take  the  house,  and  France  then  filed  this  bill 
against  both  parties,  asking  that  he  might  be 
declared  trustee  for  one  of  them. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  had  made  a decree 
accordingly,  and  the  defendants  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Equity. 

Their  Lordships  held,  on  the  evidence,  that 
France  was  not  authorised  by  Carver  to  bid  more 
than  1,0001.,  and  therefore  could  not  force  the 
purchase  on  Carver ; and  though  the  Ingles  had 
imposed  no  limit,  yet  as  France  had  bidden 
without  the  authority  of  Carver,  the  case  of 
agency  for  the  Ingles  failed  also,  and  the  bill 
must  be  dismissed,  with  costs! 


SKATING-FLOORS. 

Sir, — If  your  correspondent  “Vortex” 


will 


call  at  our  yard,  29,  Gillingham. street,  he  can 
see  a floor  in  actual  use  devised  by  the  inventor 
of  the  roller-skate,  Mr.  Plimpton,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  requiring  an  inexpensive  portable 
floor. 

It  is  made  of  narrow  slips  of  pitch-pine,  so 
braced  together  underneath,  that,  when  affected 
by  damp,  it  can  expand  and  contract  without 
warping,  and  when  coated  with  a special  paint 
it  will  stand  all  changes  of  weather  in  the 


Sir, — I am  building  a large  school  in  Penrose-strcet, 
Walworth,  for  the  London  School  Board.  My  foreman 
having  missed,  during  the  last  three  months,  a large 
quantity  of  lead,  he  stopped  three  men  as  they  were 
leaving  for  dinner  on  the  17th  February,  and  on  search- 
ing them  he  found  concealed  inside  their  waistcoats, 
suspended  to  belts  by  hooks,  107  lb.  of  new  lead,  cut 
from  the  sheet.  They  had  a hearing  at  Lambeth  Police 
Court  the  same  day,  and  were  remanded  until  the  2itli 
February,  when  they  were  convicted,  and  each  sentenced 
to  six  months’  hard  labour. 

The  extent  to  which  lead-stealing  is  carried  on  by 
plumbers  and  their  labourers  is  becoming  alarming  : so  if 
you  will  kindly  give  all  the  publicity  you  can  to  these 
facts,  you  will  greatly  oblige  James  Cooper. 

On  James  Spencer,  plumber,  20,  Pavne-street,  West- 
minster, were  found  27  lb.  of  new  sheet-lead. 

On  Frederick  Cooper,  alias  Newberry,  alias  Nubby, 
plumber’s  labourer,  38,  Peter-street,  Hackney-road,  were 
found  41  lb.  of  new  sheet-lead. 

On  Henry  Mnrsh,  plumber's  labourer,  6,  Sonthampton- 
reet,  Caledonian-road,  Islington,  were  found  38  lb.  of 
sw  sheet-lead. 

I have  lost  from  this  building  nearly  24ewt.  of  new  lead 
i less  than  three  months,  8 cwt.  of  which  has  been  stolen 
during  the  last  three  weeks. 


open  air. 

It  can  bo  laid  on  joists  like  an  ordinary  floor, 
and  requires  no  nails  or  screws  to  fasten  it 
down  ; or,  in  case  there  is  an  old  uneven  floor,  it 
can  be  laid  on  the  top  of  it  in  a few  hours,  and 
taken  up  again  to  use  elsewhere  if  need  be.  It 
wears  admirably  well,  and  is  very  smooth  and 
fast.  Peto,  Baos' 


WANTED,  A TOUT ! 


How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 

But  who  will  weep  at  their  burial  ? 

When  architects  become  toutersfor  timber  merchants, 
The  day  of  their  cremation  draws  nigh  ! 

But  do  not  grieve!  for  they  get  a good  commission 
while  they  live ; 

And  their  memory  is  dear  for  evermore. 

Such  my  thoughts  while  reading  this  advertisement  ii 
last  week’s  Christian  World  (profanely  called  thi 
“ Worldly  Christian”) 

“Surveyors  and  Architects  able  to  influence  the  Sale  o: 
Timber  amongst  Builders  for  cash  may  hear  of  a good 

Commission. — li , Timber  Merchant.” 

A Patient  Buieder 
Waiting  for  the  Genial  Influences  of  the 
Architectural  Tout, 


WHOLESALE  LEAD  STEALING. 


SEASIDE  BALLAST. 


Sm, — Is  it  possible  to  cleanse  ballast  from  the  seashore 
from  the  salt  ? Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  inform 
us  as  to  the  best  process.  Some  very  clean  and  sharp 
ballast  is  required  for  a filtering-bed,  where  none  suitable 
is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  M.  L.  C.  j 

* * If  thoroughly  well  washed  and  allowed  to  remain 

.posed  to  the  rain,  wind,  and  sun  for  some  time,  it  m'g’ut 

be  made  available.  Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  give 
us  the  result  of  th;ir  experience. 


Tisallanm 


MAT-MAKING  IN  PRISONS. 

Sir, — As  principal  of  the  firm  of  Wildey  & 
Co.,  and  the  writer  of  the  letters  on  the  above 
subject  which  you  were  pleased  to  notice  in  ycur 
paper  of  the  6bh  inst.,  I venture  to  Bubmit  for 
your  consideration  whether  yon  have,  in  your 
short  review  of  the  correspondence  with  Captain 
Armytage,  been  quite  as  fair  to  both  parties  as 
you  usually  are. 


THE  LABOUR  LAWS  COMMISSION. 
The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Master  and 
Servant  Act,  1867,  and  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  was  issued  on  the  24th  ult. 
Its  conclusions  are  as  follow  : — 


Destruction  of  Killean  Mansion-House 
by  Tire. — On  Saturday  the  fine  mansion-house 
on  the  estate  of  Killean,  Kintyro,  the  property 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Hall,  of  Tangy  and  Killean,  wa3 
destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Martin,  builder,  Campbel- 
town, happened  to  be  at  Killean  at  the  time,  and 
seeing  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  saving 
the  main  house,  be  directed  a number  of  trades- 
men in  their  efforts  towards  saving  the  back 
wing,  a handsome  building  recently  erected  by 
Mr.°Hall  as  a billiard-room,  &c.  They  set  to 
work  and  built  up  the  opening  communicating 
with  this  wing  from  the  main  house  with  a thick 
brick  partition,  and  by  directing  the  supply  of 
water  under  their  control  towards  this  portion 
of  the  building,  they  were  enabled  to  save  it. 
The  outside  porch,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Denny 
from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Burnett,  architect, 
Glasgow,  and  made  of  teak-wood,  has  been 


*«  We  recommend  that  legislative  provision  should  he 
made  to  the  ettect  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be 
indicted  for  conspiracy  by  reason  only  of  the  object  of 
the  combination  being  to  force  or  control  the  nctioD  or 
will  of  any  master  or  workman  in  any  matter  relating  to 
the  mode  of  carrying  on  his  business  or  work,  unless  tho 
means  of  coercion  to  be  resorted  to  shall  be  one  of  those 


New  Municipal  Buildings  for  Kidder- 
minster.— A special  meeting  of  the  Kidder- 
minster Town  Council  was  held  on  the  8th  inst., 
the  Mayor  presiding,  to  receive  tho  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  tenders  for  \ 
the  erection  of  the  new  municipal  buildings  in  i 


Having  quoted  in  full  the  incorrect  statement  wiifuqqy  breaking, 


mentioned  in  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  or  be  Yjcar.street.  There  were  five  contractors  com-  •! 


put  forth  by  Mr.  Hastings  on  Capt.  Armytage’s 
authority,  I could  wish  that  you  had  told  your 
readers  in  reply  that  my  firm  appears  in  “ Kelly  ” 
for  1837  as  manufacturers  of  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
although  Capt.  Armytage  alleges  that  his  prison 
first  introduced  the  trade  in  1841.  They  could 
then  have  formed  their  own  opinion  upon  the 
only  question  at  issue. 

Whether  my  letters  were  courteous  or  other- 
wise is  comparatively  unimportant.  I have  no 
right  to  complain  of  any  opinion  you  may  hold 
or  express  on  this  point.  T.  Treloar. 


HOLLAR  AND  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


Sd’iss  as  srsfess  ^ > 

1 bo  one  of  the  purposes  set  forth  iu  of  Messrs.  J.  Binnian  & Son,  Kiddeiminster,  , 


Sir, — Among  the  Hollar  engravings  now 
■exhibiting  at  the  Burlington  Arts  Club,  is  a 
small  one  (I  forget  the  number,  it  is  on  the  right 
on  entering  the  room)  giving  a view  of  the  Old 
Parliament  House,  Westminster  Hall,  and  the 
north  side  of  the  Abbey  from  the  river.  This 
shows  the  western  towers,  of  course,  in  their 
pre-Wrennite  condition,  only  just  carried  up 
past  the  roof-springing  of  the  nave,  and  with 
low  pointed  roofs ; but  from  the  north  side  of 
the  tower,  about  the  centre,  projects  a very  large 
and  deep  buttress,  which  makes  a “ light  ” in  the 
engraving.  There  seems  no  trace  of  such  a 
buttress,  or  of  its  whereabouts  now ; but  it  would 
be  curious  either  that  so  accurate  and  minute  a 
workman  as  Hollar  should  have  inserted  it  if  it 
did  not  exist,  or  that  if  it  were  thought  necessary 
when  the  towers  were  only  in  embryo,  it  should 
have  been  removed  when  they  were  carried  up 
the  full  height,  perhaps,  which  was  ever  con- 
templated. Is  anything  known  of  the  history  of 
this  feature,  or  if  it  did  really  exist  ? 


contract  of  hiring 

such  coercion  shall  be  one  of  the  pur; 
that  Act.  Whilst  proposing  thus  to  limit  the  cases  iu 
which  men  shall  be  liable  to  he  indicted  on  the  ground 
that  the  object  is  to  interfere  with  tho  will  of  others  in 
the  conduct  of  their  business  or  work,  we  have  thought 
it  right  to  add  to  the  wrongful  means  set  forth  in  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  that  of  wilful  breaches  of 
contract 

The  result,  then,  of  the  best  consideration  we  have  been 
able  to  give  to  the  matters  submitted  to  us  is  as  follows  : — 
As  regards  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  we  recommend 
that  in  all  simple  breaches  of  contract  the  summary  juris- 
diction provided  by  the  Act  should  be  divested  of  every- 
thing of  a penal  character,  and  be  entirely  of  a civil 
nature.  That  the  distinction  between  simple  breach  of 
contract  and  breach  accompanied  by  circumstances  of 
aggravation  should  be  maintained,  and  that  if  the  latter 
should  remain  subject  to  the  same  peualties  as  at  present, 
a party  complained  against  should  have  the  option  of 
taking  tho  case  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury ; and  that,  if  the  latter  shall  be  made  the  subject  of 
civil  remedy  only,  the  maximum  of  imprisonment  shall 


civil  remedy  only,  tne  maximum  oi  imprisonment  su»u 
be  increased  to  six  months.  That  as  regards  the  Criminal 
Law  Amendment  Act,  the  statute  should  remain  unaltered, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  same  provision  as  we  propose 
with  reference  to  cases  arising  under  the  14th  section  of 
the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  of  having  the  case  tried  by 
a jury  at  the  option  of  the  party  accused.  As  regards  tho 
Law  of  Conspiracy,  we  recommend  that  the  alteration  we 
have  suggested  should  be  made,  bu  t we  are  not  prepared 
to  recommend  any  other  alteration  in  the  law." 


E i 
'• 

* 1 
<■  : 


WEST  HERTS  INFIRMARY  COMPETITION. 


Sib, The  attention  of  the  committee  of  the  West  Herts 

Infirmary  has  been  called  to  a letter  in  the  Builder,  of  the 
27th  ult.  In  reply,  I am  desired  by  the  committee  to 
inform  you  that,  though  the  stipulation  in  the  advertise- 
ment is  that  the  drawings  shall  in  all  cases  remain  the 
property  of  the  governors,  they  will  be  returned  to  any 
competitor  who  may  think  well  to  make  application  for 
them,  excepting  those  to  which  a premium  is  adjudged. 

J.  Baldwtn  Pdgii,  Hon.  Sec. 

*,*  The  committee  ought  not  to  have  made  any  such 
i stipulation. 


whose  estimate  was  7,547Z.  The  committee 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  tender  of  i 
Messrs.  Binnian  & Son  should  be  accepted, 
Alderman  Naylor  said  he  was  very  anxious  about 
one  thing,  and  that  was  that  both  the  architect 
and  the°builder  would  give  the  matter  their.: 
attention  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  so  as  to  : 
get  the  work  well  od,  and  trusted  that  it  might -4 
not  be  left  to  the  winter.  He  should  be  very  , 
sorry  to  see  this  public  building  treated  as  some  : 
other  public  buildings  had  been. 

Destructive  Tire  in  a Timber  - yard, 
Totton.— A fire  of  a very  destructive  character 
took  place  last  week  at  the  yard  of  Mr.  James  ; 
Wood,  coal  and  timber  merchant,  of  Totton.  It 
commenced  about  half-past  seven  o’clock,  and 
soon  made  considerable  headway.  A telegram  ' 
was  despatched  to  Southampton  for  the  borough 
fire-engine,  on  the  arrival  of  which,  about  nine 
o’clock^  it  was  found  that  the  fire  had  obtained  con-  : 
siderable  hold,  a heap  of  some  thirty  tons  of  coal 
beincf  alight,  as  well  as  a quantity  of  timber, 
whilst  a long  wooden  shed  had  been  burned  and  i 
the  roof  fallen  in.  Great  difficulty  was  experi-  - 
enced  in  getting  a supply  of  water,  and  the 
nearest  point  where  it  was  ultimately  obtained  : 
was  a stream  some  300  yards  off,  from  which  the 
fire-engine  ha’d  to  be  fed  with  backets. 

A Plasterers’  Strike.— The  operative  plas- 
terers in  Birkenhead  and  the  neighbourhood  are 
out  on  strike,  having  demanded  an  increase  of 
wages  to  the  extent  of  2s.  per  week,  which  the 
employers  have  refused.  The  strike  commenced 
, on  Monday  morning. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  Entertain- 

lent. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  continue  to 
□joy  an  uninterrupted  success,  well  earned  by 
to  manner  in  which  their  entertainment  has 
een  placed  before  the  public,  and  tho  very  great 
lerit  displayed  in  its  representation  by  the  corn- 
act  little  company  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  We 
ear  that  the  management  intends  to  produce 
iveral  novelties,  the  earliest  of  which  will  be  a 
iece  from  tho  pen  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand,  entitled 
Old  China.”  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  also  pre- 
iring  a new  entertainment,  which  will  be  pro. 
iced  this  season.  Two  performances  will  be 
ven  on  Easter  Monday  next. 

The  New  Town  Kail  at  Todmorden. — 

rrangements  have  been  completed  for  a demon, 
ration  at  Todmorden  to  inaugurate  the  oponing 
the  new  Town  Hall,  and  commemorate  the 
iveiling  of  the  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
elden.  The  Town  Hall  has  been  built  from 
tsigns  by  Mr.  Gibson,  of  London,  and  is  in  the 
ireek  style,  the  cost  computed  to  be  about 
•,OOOZ.  The  sculpture  on  the  pediment,  which 
now  nearly  completed,  consists  of  allegorical 
;ures  representing,  on  the  one  side,  the  cotton 
Idustry  of  Lancashire,  and  on  tho  other  the 
pollen  trade  and  agricultural  interests  of  York- 
ire, 

Dover. — With  regard  to  the  notice  to  builders 
lich  has  been  issued  by  the  Dover  Town 
puncil,  making  it  necessary  for  builders  and 
!iers  to  send  in  notice  one  month  beforehand 
intention  to  build,  the  town  clerk  (Mr.  W. 
locker)  read  a letter  at  the  meeting  of  the 
imaging  committee,  last  week,  from  Messrs, 
hitby  &Fry,  architects,  Dover,  in  which  those 
ntlemen  gavo  it  as  their  op'uion  that  such  a 
juirement  would  tend  to  check  building  in  the 
irough,  and  in  many  cases,  if  a month’s  notice 
re  required,  tho  project  would  most  likely  fall 
/ough  altogether. 

[Improved  Agricultural  Labourers’  Cot- 
ges,  Gloucestershire. — Some  new  cottages 
!)  about  to  be  built  on  the  Edgeware  Manor 
(bate,  in  this  county.  Each  dwelling  contains 
;en trance  porch,  staircase, living-room,  scullery, 
litry,  coal  and  wood  house,  and  three  upstairs 
1-rooms.  Each  house  is  drained  and  venti- 
pd,  and  provided  with  all  necessary  fittings 
il  conveniences,  including  ovens,  sinks,  hard 
11  soft  water  supply.  Mr.  John  Birch,  who 
ned  the  Society  of  Arts’  prize  and  medal, 
lirchitecfc. 

iJharge  of  Picketing:  Messrs.  Jackson 
■i  Graham’s. — Mr.  Knox  has  committed  the 
iendants  for  trial,  taking  their  own  recogni- 
ces  in  the  sum  of  20Z.  each  that  they  woiPd 
forthcoming  when  required.  Mr.  Knox  very 
inestly  advised  the  men  to  take  care  that  the 
tem  of  picketing  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham 
uld  be  stopped  in  every  shape  and  form,  so 
t they  might  go  down  as  men  asking  for  a 
:ision  upon  a perplexed  point  of  law,  not  as 
lininals  put  upon  their  trial  for  any  offence. 
Censington  Gardens. — An  influential  de- 
lation, composed  of  the  inhabitants  of 
(Chester- terrace  and  the  northern  end  of 
lisington-gardens,  waited  upon  the  First 
nmissioner  of  Works  last  week  respecting  the 
'dition  of  the  park  and  the  roadways  at  that 
of  the  gardens.  Lord  Henry  Lennox  pro- 
ed  to  writG  to  the  park  superintendent,  and 
b the  place  himself  and  see  what  could  be 
3 in  putting  the  north  end  on  an  equality  with 
Isouth. 

i.ncient  Records.— Mr.  George  Smith  has 
e some  important  discoveries  among  the 
l^rian  tablets,  and  when  he  has  fully  de- 
|ered  the  present  treasures  of  his  toil  we 
1 bo  masters  of  the  actual  record  as  the 
|;s  of  Nineveh  received  and  inscribed  it.  His 
bveries  bear  on  the  creation  of  the  world  aud 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  As  to  the 
jier,  he  says  the  fragments  form  a portion  of 
Dntinuous  history  of  the  creation  down  to 
13  period  after  the  Fall  of  Man. 


Liverpool  United  Trades’  Council. — The 

annual  meeting  of  this  Council  was  held  last 
week,  at  the  Trades’  Hall,  Duke-street,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Julian  presiding.  The  auditors,  in  making  their 
financial  statement,  expressed  themselves 
strongly  in  reference  to  the  laxity  of  duty  in 
several  societies,  and  the  accounts  were  passed 
with  an  instruction  to  tho  secretary  to  write  to 
the  societies  alluded  to.  The  Council  discussed 
the  report  of  tho  Labour  Law  Commission 
taking  a very  adverse  view  of  it. 

The  Late  Sir  Edward  Srnirke. — The  death 
of  the  brother  of  Mr.  Sydney  Srnirke,  It. A., 
comes  properly  in  our  pages  : moreover,  Sir 
Edward  was  a learned  antiquary.  lie  died  at 
his  residenco,  18,  Thurloe-equaro,  South  Ken. 
sington,  on  the  4th  instant,  in  his  80th  year. 
The  deceased  was  educated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Middle 
Temple  in  1824.  He  was  successively  Solicitor- 
General  and  Attorney- General  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Charge  against  an  Architect's  Clerk.— At 

tho  Council-house,  Bristol,  on  the  4th  inst., 
before  Mr.  M.  Castle,  James  Little,  a middle- 
aged  man,  a clerk,  lately  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
J.  P . Sturge  & Co.,  architects  and  surveyors. 
Corn-street,  Bristol,  was  brought  up  on  remand, 
charged  with  forgery  and  embezzlement  of 
various  amounts.  The  prisoner  waB  committed 
to  take  his  trial  at  the  assizes. 

Advance  of  Wages  at  Greenock.  — The 
master-masons  of  Greenock,  in  compliance  with 
a demand  of  the  men,  on  Monday  afternoon 
agreed  to  advance  their  wages  £d.  per  hour, 
making  a total  of  9d.  per  hour.  The  builders 
resolved  to  form  a Limited  Liability  Company 
to  purchaso  stone-dressing  machinery,  so  as  to 
supersede  manual  labour  as  much  as  possible. 

Strike  of  Joiners  at  Dundee.— A Dundee 
correspondent  telegraphs  that  the  operative 
joiners,  to  the  number  of  about  400,  came  out 
on  strike  on  tho  1st  inst.  for  an  increase  of  the 
rate  of  wages  to  8d.  an  hour,  this  being  equal  in 
some  cases  to  a rise  of  Id.,  and  in  others  of  id. 
Five  of  the  firms  have  agreed  to  pay  the  in- 
crease. 


Princo’  Clmsp-street, 
Poplar,  for  Mr.  1.  Mills.  Messrs.  Hills  k Fletcher 
architects : — * 

ST1"*™, 10  0 

Coleman  (accepted)  287  0 0 

For  tho  erection  of  rosidences,  Hornsey. lane  Mr 
J.  W.  Reed,  architect 

E&de  £10,500  0 0 

Laurence  10,087  0 0 

Axford  9,895  0 0 

Bayes  & Raraago  9,866  0 0 

\Y  arnc9  & Co 8,610  0 0 

?aI®  — • 8,572  0 0 

Downs  & Co 8,570  0 0 

Carter  8,43)  0 0 

Aawkes 7,800  0 0 

For  warehouses,  Union-street,  Southwark.  Mr.  J,  T.. 
Hill,  architect  :— 

Bayes  & Ramage £5,065  0 0 

Chesham 4,992  o 0 

G.errard  4,983  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 4,595  0 0 

Prass  4,495  0 0 

Downs  & Co.  (accepted)  4,439  0 0 

For  double,  cottage,  Edgcwarebury,  Edgeware.  Mr. 
Itobert  Hutchinson,  architect : 

|F.°?k  0 0 

£lrby  490  0 0 

£°Tcr 477  0 0 

Vado  462  10  0 

",ohn?  393  O 0 

Bunting  (accepted) 385  0 0 


N'.,  for  Mr.  Herbert 
Quantities  supplied 

.£1,900  0 0 
. 1,871  0 O 
. 1,865  0 0 
. 1,783  0 0 
. 1,772  0 0 
. 1,763  0 0 
. 1,710  0 0 
. 1,680  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  repairs  and  alterations  to  tho  Brighton  Market  :- 
Ordinal  Tenders. 

Bruton £1,750  0 0 

Howard  1,679  0 0 

Lockyer 1,550  0 0 

Patching  & Webber 1,550  0 0 

Spioadborough  k Feldwick 1,644  0 O 

Clieesman  k Co 1,520  0 0 

Wells  & Miles*  1,317  0 O 

Tor  Alterations  only,  and  omitting  certain  IKorfr. 

Wells  & Miles £523  0 0 

Cbeesman  k Co 500  0 0 

Lockyer 485  0 0 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Weils  k Miles  to  make  tho 
alterations  for  779/.  10s.  acoepted. 


For  business  premises,  Curter-lane.  City.  Mr.  Edward 
Salter,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrovo ; 


ire  at  a City  Church. — On  Sunday  morning 
13  broke  out  in  Allhallows  Church,  London- 
1.  The  services  of  the  Metropolitrn  Fire 
. ade  were  called  into  requisition,  and  the  fire 
( speedily  extinguished,  but  not  until  the 
! 'ng>  joffeting,  and  wainscoting  in  the  christen- 
ioew  had  been  damaged  by  fire  and  catting 
W,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  by  smoke  and 
I,  The  outbreak  appears  to  have  had  its 
I n in  a spark  having  fallen  from  a fire  which 
l ourning  in  the  building. 


Barter  .. 

Simmons 

Breaby  

Braid,  Jopling,  Si  Co. 

Macey  

Grirawood 

Robbins  

Laogmead  & Way  

Lewis  

Stephenson 

Nightingale  

N’iblett 

Scrivener  k Whito  

Auley  

Crabb  

Stimpson 


1,995 
1,925 
1,924 
1,860 
1,840 
1,336 
1,812 
l,30f 
1,793 
1,787  0 0 
1,762  0 0 
1,753  0 0 
1,743  0 O 
1,697  0 0 
1,690  0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


For  alterations  and  fittings  at  40,  Lombard-street,  for 
the  Russian  Bank  of  Foreigu  Trade.  Messrs.  Francis, 
architects : — 

In  Cuba  Extra  if 

Mahogany.  in  Spanish. 

Bangs  £1,193  £95 

Johnston,  Jeanes,  & Co. ...  1,178  ISO 

King  & Son 1,160  140 

Fish  1,(80  — 


For  stabling,  ic.,  at  King’s-cross, 

Clarke.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect 
by  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring:  — 

Arnold 

Staines  k Son  

Lungmead  k Way 

Kelly,  Bros 

Scrivener  & White  

Chapman 

Crabb  (accepted) 

For  the  erection  of  schools,  teachers’  residences,  fence 
wa  s,  and  conveniences,  at  Blackwell,  for  the.  Blackwell 
Colliery  Company.  Mr.  S.  liolliiison,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied , 

Harriott £2,300  0 0 

W right  & Margerrison  2,189  0 0 

Forrest  (accepted) 2,109  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  stables,  &c.,  at 
Gkdstone-road,  Chesterfield,  for  Mr.  H.  ltobinsou.  Mr. 
o.  Itolliuson,  architect : — 

Bo'f1;  £1,509  0 0 

WrigHt  1,479  o 0 

Maw  (accepted)  1,430  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  engine-driver’s  cottage  at  the  water, 
works  pumping-station,  lor  the  Bishop’s  Stortford  Local 
Board.  Mr.  E.  Dudley,  C.E.,  architect:— 

Dickinson £273  0 0 

Cannon  ’ 26S  10  0 

Harrington  267  10  0 

Cornwell  (accepted)  265  0 0 


For  alterations  to  3 
. Scott,  architect: — 
Crasswcller  .... 

Butlin 

Foxley 


, Haymarket, for  Mr.  J.  Last.  Mr. 


>.  £390  18  0 
..  370  0 0 
..  3i3  0 0 


For  new  Congregational  Church,  at  West  Boronglu 
Maidstone,  Kent.  Mr.  Charles  Pert  wee,  architect 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Son-  — 

£ay|“1’  £3,722  0 O 

'aVKha'> 3,550  0 0 

Bridge  k Cox  3,443  0 0 

Clements  & Wallis  3,417  0 0 

Avard  (accepted) 3,351  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  demands  for  space  on  our  front  page,  long  resisted,  have  atlast 
forced  us  to  change  the  position  of  the  Table  of  Contents. 


it  office,  Bombay.— The  pavements  here,  though  described  by  the 
authorities  as  of  " Minton's  tiles,"  were  BUppLiod,  we  are  asked  to 
say,  by  Messrs.  Maw  J:  Co. 

H.  C.  B.  (next  week).— Cabmen’s  Shelters  (two  or  three  letters  on 
this  subject  shall  have  attention  next  week).— J.  P.  (we  have  not 
to  comply  with  such  requests).- E.  C.  (the  Inbtitution  of  Civil 
Engineers  is  in  Great  George-street,  Westminster.  The  Institution 
of  Estate  Agents  should  take  menus  to  make  known  their  address).— 
Dr.  R. — " Spes Meliora.” — J.  L.-H.  W.— J.  L.— H.  L.— J.  II  — c H — 
C.  H.  C.-H.  & F.-H.  L.-F.-C.  W-D.  K.  & Son.^Clerk  of 

Works.— Westmoreland.— W.  C.— 0.  C.  H.— J.  S — S R.— J D 

J.  G.— 0.  S. 

•nf a.— In  our  notice  of  Dr.  Ross's  paper  iu  our  last  number 
first  page,  third  column,  eighteenth  line,  for  ••  20,0005,"  read 
200,0001." ; second  page,  first  column,  twenty-first  line,  lor  “ Con- 
firming," read  “ local." 

are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving. 


For  stables,  40,  Cnmden-square,  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Black- 
stone.  Messrs.  Francis,  architects  : — 

Colls  k Son  £997  0 0 

Fish 895  0 0 

King  & Son  881  0 0 

Bangs 877  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 877  0 0 


For  two  shops  and  dwelling-houses,  90  and  91,  Fonthill- 
road,  Holloway,  for  Mr.  John  B.  Olive.  Mr.  Schofield, 
architect : — 

King  & Son  £1,299  0 0 

Simpson  k Baker 1,260  0 0 

Roberts,  Bros 1,248  0 0 

Baugh 1,161  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

“ THE  BUILDER  ” for  the  iveelc  ending 
MARCH  27 th  will  be  published  at  ELEVEN 
a.m.  on  THURSDAY,  25 th  instant.  Advertise- 
ments for  insertion  in  that  Number  must 
therefore  reach  the  Office  before  THREE, 
p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  24t7i. 
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TRELOAR  & SONS, 


Manufacturers  of 


COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING, 


69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 

core;  carpet,  floor  cloth,  linoleum,  kamptulicon. 


[CONTRACTS  — continued  from  p.  ii. 

TORMOHAM,  TORQUAY.  — OUTFALL 

SEWER  (17.067  feel).  Low-level  Sewer  (1,957  feet).  Roadway  and. 
Sea  Wall  (1,900  feet).— The  undersigned  lias  prepared  the  QUANTI- 
TIES on  liis  own  responsibility,  same  not  being  supplied  by  the  Engi- 
neer for  the  Works.  Much  of  the  work  is  driving  in  deep  rock. 

JOSEPH  SIMMONS,  36,  Regent-street,  London,  W. 


H 


ITCHEN,  HERTS.  -TENDERS  are 


itedfora  NEW  CHAPEL  at  Hitclien.  Quantities  supplied, 
ne  lowest,  or  any  Teuder  not  necessarily  accepted. 

Drawings  m-y  be  seen  on  application  to  the  Architect. 

J.  WALLIS  CHAPMAN. 
No.  11,  Sutherhind-gardeiu,  Harrow-road,  W. 


nno  BUILDERS.— WANTED,  BUILDERS, 

L to  Undertake  on  tlieir  own  account  the  COMPLETION  of  a 


CRESCENT  aud  other  Budding  Works  at  Hayling  I 
watering  place  on  the  South  Coast,  with  about  four  miles  of  the  fl 
beach  in  England.  There  is  a good  hotel,  lhe  Royal,  and  it  is  reached 
by  railway  In  2{  hours  from  London.— For  particulars,  apply  to 
OSBORN  JENKYN,  Esq.  Cl,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  W,C, 


And  all  tlie  new  Floor  Coverings. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situations  1 Situation* 

Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  line*  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  . . 2a.  Cd.  1 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0s.  6d.  | Os.  6d. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " la  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum, 
Pai/abl  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamp*  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 

GUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 

U INSTITUTION.  F'ounded  1866. 

The  Committee  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  ADJOURNED 
ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  wUl  be  held  at  the  Office  of  the 
Institution.  27.  Farringdon-street.  E.C.  on  TUESDAY,  the  23rd  inst. 
GEO.  F.  TROLLOPE,  Esq.  President  elect,  will  take  the  Chair  at 
EIGHT  p m.  and  the  following  businesc  will  be  transacted  : — 

1.  To  receive  the  Report  and  Balance-sheet  for  the  past  year. 

2.  To  Elect  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  To  Elect  one  Widow  (without  ballot)  to  a Pension  from  the 

Relief  Fund. 

4.  To  consider  the  propped  new  Rules,  and  Alterations  of  existing 

Rules,  for  working  the  Orphan  Fund. 

Copies  of  the  Report,  Balance-sheet,  and  alterations,  &c.  of  the  Rules 
will  lie  at  tlie  Office  of  the  Institution,  after  the  16th  inst.  and  may  be 
obtained  after  Five  o'clock  p.m.  ; or  wiU  be  sent  on  application,  with 
stamped  addressed  envelope,  to 

F.  T.  MULLETT.  Secretary, 

No.  27,  Farringdon-street,  London,  E.C. 

Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [.Advt.] 

rflHE  “BUILDER”  in  AMERICA.— 

_L  SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE, 
can  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS,  17,  Henrietta-street.  Coveul- 
ganlen,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
11.  ls.SU.  or  #5  ’50  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  post-office 
order,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of  B.  F.  Bteveua,  Messrs. 
TICE  & LYNCH,  34),  Pine-street.  New  York. 

Seyssel  and  St.  Jean  Asphaltes. — The 

Societe  Frantjaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

Mines,  Works,  and  Depots. — Garde  Bois 
Lovagny  (Seyssel  Basin);  St.  Jean  de  Marnejols 
(Department  Gard)  ; Paris,  14  & 16,  Rne  Curial ; 
London,  Hackney.  Works  executed  with  guaran- 
teed natural  Rock  Asphaltes,  in  Mastic  and 
Powder.  Merchants,  Shippers,  and  Contractors 
supplied. — GEORGE  FINCH,  Jun.,  Secretary, 
No.  27,  Cornhill.  [Advt.] 

PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

X Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  "The  Builder."  No.  1.180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A JONES,  2,  Freemason's-terrace,  llford-road.  Upton,  E. 

Just  published,  32mo.  roan  4s  Gd.  or  cloth  3s.  6d. 

QPONS’  ARCHITECTS’  and  BUILDERS’ 

O POCKET-BOOK  of  USEFUL  MEMORANDA  and  PRICES  for 

By  W.  YOUNG,  Architect.  Author  of  " Picturesque  Architectural 
Studies."  *c. 

London  : E.  4 F.  N.  Sl’ON,  48,  Choring-cross. 

New  York  : 446.  Broome-street. 

Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 

White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Just  published,  12mo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

A RBITRATIONS  : a Text-Book  for  Sur- 

XI.  veyors.  In  Tabulated  Form. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  AR.I.B  A 

Author  of  "Model  Houses,"  “Dilapidations,''  " Compensations.", tic. 
London:  E.  4 F.  N.  srON,  48.  Clmriug-cross : New  Yoik,  416, 
(Broome-street. 

T AXTON’S  BUILDER’S  PRICE-BOOK 

1 1 for  1875.  containing  above  72,000  Prices. 

Carefully  corrected  and  revised,  according  to  the  present  prices  of 
materials  and  labour. 

KELLY  4 CO.  51,  Great  Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL.  4 CO.  Stationers’  Hall-court,  Loudon,  E.C. 
And  all  Booksellers. 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 

THE  NEW  PAUPER  INFIRMARIES 

JL  [and  CASUAL  WARDS. 

By  a LAMBETH  GUARDIAN.  Price  4.1. 

" He  gives  some  most  startling  information." — South  London 

F.  NORGATE.  Bedford-street,  Covent-garden. 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Now  ready,  12  mo.  cloth  boards,  price  3a  6U.  ; postage  4d. 

pHE  LAW  of  CONTRACTS  for  WORKS 

JL  and  SERVICES.  Third  edition,  re-written  and  greatly  en- 
larged. By  DAVID  OIBBONd. 

Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &o., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  accuraoy 
and  punctuality.  PlanB  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 

This  day,  12mo.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  plica  3s.  postage  4d- 

A GRAMMAR  of  COLOURING,  applied 

XA.  to  Decorative  Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  GEORGE  FIELD. 
New  Edition,  eularged  and  ndapted  to  the  nse  of  the  Ornamental 
Painter  and  Designer.  By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON,  Author  of 
" Drawing  for  Carpenters,"  4c.  With  Coloured  Diagrams  and 
numerous  Cuts. 

J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOM8:— 

476,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD.  ' 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 

This  day,  12ino.  cloth  limp.  Illustrated  with  63  Wood  Engravings, 
price  la  6d.  postage  2d. 

PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYING  (The  Rudi- 

1 rnents  sf).  By  ADAM  HAMMOND.  A New  Volume  of 

Weale's  Rudimentary  Series. 

London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-court. 

Now  ready.  I2mo.  half-bound,  price  4s.  ; limp  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

rpHE  BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS’ 

X PRICE-BOOK  for  1875  (LOCKWOOD  4 CO.'S),  with  which  is 
incorporated  " Atchley's  Builder's  Price-Book."  and  "The  Illustrated 
Price-Book."  aud  portions  of  the  late  G.  R.  Burnell's  Price-Book.  The 
whole  Revised  and  Edited  by  FRANCI3  T.  W.  MILLER,  Architect 
aud  Surveyor. 

[Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-court. 

PROFESSOR  DOWNING'S 

WORKS  on  CONSTRUCTION  and  HYDRAULIC3. 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  a Folio  Atlas  of 
14  Plates,  pricj  14s. 

pLEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  CON- 

JLjJ  STRUCTION  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture.  By  S.  DOWNING.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in 
the  University  of  Dubliu  ; Hon.  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers;  Associate  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Part  I.  Structures  in  Direct  Tensiou  and  Compression. 

By  the  same  Author,  Third  Edition,  eularged,  8vo.  price  5s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  HYDRAULICS 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  Engineering  and  Architecture,  Part  I. 
L.ndon  : LONGMANS  4 CO. 

MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 

£^&©_CHARLES  13  COLLINCE'S  O PAT  Elvf*o% 

« pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
O!  '“'lever,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

O and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

.J  36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

m„SSaLaS4S-il».  LONDON,  S.E. 

pNGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

1 'J  By  W.  WILKINSON.  Architect. 

The  Second  Edition  of  this  Work  will  shortly  be  published.  It 
will  contain  twenty  additional  plates,  some  of  interiors,  and  revised 
and  extended  letter-press.  The  work  will  he  reduced  in  form,  and 
published  at  25*. 

PARKER  4 CO.  Oxford  and  London. 

TO  LAND  SURVEYORS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEER! 


pSTIMATE  required  for  SURVEYING, 

JLJ  TAKING  LEVELS,  aud  STAKING  OUT  ROADS,  upon- 


50  acres  of  ground,  a 
square,  where  particulars  t 
efficient  men  need  apply. 


:o  Plan,  to  he  seen  at  33,  Bloomsbury-: 
i be  obtained.  None  but  thoroughlyi 


T 


IHE  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works- 


hereby  give  Notice  that  they  will  be  prepared,  a 

to  be  held  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  24th  day  of  MARCH.  1875,  to 
re  TENDERS  for  certain  ADDITIONS.  ALTERATIONS,  and 
REPAIRS  to  be  done  at  TRAFALGAR  HOUSE,  Walham  Green.: 
Fnlharn.  Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  aud  the  premises 
1 application  to  Mr.  W.  P.  JONES,  at  the  Office  of  the 
Board,  at  Walham-green,  aud  any  further  particulars  required  oat 
application  to  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  A.  C.  BEAN,  at  Broadway  House,- 
Hammersmith.  Tenders  to  be  sealed  aud  endorsed  "Teuder  for 
Works,  Trafalgar  House,”  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  and  depo-ited  in 
a box  provided  for  that  purpose  at  Broadway  House,  uot  later  than 
FOUR  o'clock  p.m.  en  TUESDAY,  the  23rd  inst.  Tho  Board  does, 
not  pledge  itself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender. — By  order, 

THOMAS  EDWARD  JONES,  Clerk.  . 

Broadway  House,  Hammersmith,  W.  March  nth.  1875. 


DE, 


e Rai 


IVON  and  SOMERSET  RAILWAY.— 

To  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS.— The  Directors  of  the! 

prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  CONSTRUCT- 


ING PASSING-PLACES  for  trains,  and  additional  Platforms,  t 
-irebath,  Austey,  and  Holland  Stations,  and  for  the  Enlarge-; 
meut  of  Barnstaple  Station,  and  Erection  of  new  Passenger  Offices  > 
and  a Goods-shed  there.  The  plans,  drawings,  specifications,  and 
conditions  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  RICHARD  HASSARD.I 
the  Company's  Eugiueer,  No.  1,  Westminster-chambers,  on  and  after 
the  16th  MARCH, and  all  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  sealed  envelopes, : 
marked  " Devon  and  Somerset  Railway.  Tenders  for  Station  Works,"  ■ 
and  addressed  to  R.  M.  MUGGERIDQE.  Esq.  the  Secretary  to  the! 
Company,  at  his  Office.  No.  13,  Little  Queen-street.  Westminster,  on 
or  before  WEDNESDAY.  31st  MARCH,  1875  The  Company  do  not 
bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tonder.— By  order, 

RICHARD  M.  MUGGERIDGE.  Secretary. 


O DIHAM  ENDOWED  SCHOOL,  near 

WINCHFIELD,  HANTS.  — To  BUILDERS  and  CON- 
TRACTORS.—The  Governors  of  the  above-named  School  are  prepared’ 
o receive  TENDERS  lor  the  ERECTION  of  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,: 
rith  a RESIDENCE  for  the  Hoad  Master,  at  Odiliam,  in  accordance, 
rith  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  their  Architect,  EDMUND 
WOODTHORPK,  Esq.  and  which  plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen 
•t  the  Office  of  the  Architect,  No.  2,  Coleman  street-buildings,  Moor- 
;ate-alreet,  London,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  24th  instant,  on  and 
•fter  which  date  the  same  may  be  seen  at  my  Office,  at  Odiharn, 
letween  tile  hours  of  TEN  a.m.  and  FOUR  p.m.  Bills  of  quantities 
uay  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Architect  on  or  after  the  ! 
st  day  of  APRIL  next,  upon  payment  of  3f.  which  will  be  returned  - 
in  receipt  of  a bonii  fide  Tender.  Tenders  are  required  to  be  in  the 
orm  to  be  supplied  by  the  Architect,  and  must  state  in  full  the  names  i 
and  address  of  the  person  or  persons  Teuderiug.  Every  Teuder  is  to 
delivered  under  a seileJ  cover,  endorsed  "Odiliam  Endowed! 
ool,  Tendor  for  the  Erection  of  School  Buildings  and  Master'*! 
Residence."  at  my  Office,  at  Odihara.  on  or  before  MON  DAY,  the  l'ltbi 
day  of  APRIL  next  Any  person  whose  Tender  shall  be  accepted  w"* 
be  required  to  enter  iutu  a contract  in  the  t<  " 


raft  which  m 


>r  the  d 


formance  of  the  contract  as  the  Qovernor 

a Governors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowet 
Teuder.  EDWIN  ALDRIDGE,  Clerk  to  the  Gov 

Odiliam,  March  10th,  1875.  


(factory.' 


/CONTRACTS.  — The  LONDON  GUA-! 

\J  RANTEE  and  ACCIDENT  COMPANY  are  prepared,  at  ft; 
moderate  rate,  to  issue  Bonds,  under  which  the  Company  become, 
ecurity.  on  behalf  of  a Contractor  or  Builder,  for  the  due  perform- 
nice  of  Governmeut,  Municipal,  or  other  Contracts  of  every  descrip-; 
ion,  on  application  to  the  Secretary.  Leave  will  be  given  to  send  in 
the  Company's  name  ns  surety  with  any  Teuder.  no  charge  being  i 
le  unless  the  bond  i3  ultimately  required.  For  form  of  applies- 

for  bond  terms,  4c.  apply  to  tlie  Company's  Head  Office,  61, 

Moorgate-street,  London,  E.C.  ; or  any  branches  or  agencies.  The 
' * * Company  are  accepted  by  the  several  Government 


Depai 


THE  LATEST  aud  BEST  THING  OUT! 

WANTED,  about  HALF-A-DOZEN  of  the  above  kind  of  prac- 
" 'and  energetic  GENTLEMEN,  to  form  a select  Company  for  the 
3 scientific  cheap  CONSTRUCTION.  WARMING  (including 
COOKING),  and  complete  VENTILATION  of  the  future  DWELL- 
INGS of  all  classes. 

The  partition  wall  of  two  rooms  is  so  arrangod  that  a single  Janus, 
or  DOUBLE  FACED  small  grate  (the  fire  from  which  can  be  equally: 
seen  from  both  rooms  at  the  same  time),  will,  with  l 
hot-air  chambers,  and  cheap  flues  formed  by  an  openi 
convey  MOISTENED  hot  air  Into  a lobby,  passage, 
well  as  three  bedrooms  above. 

The  kitchen-side  face  of  the  grate  is  supplied  with  a good  oven,  and 
hot-plate  with  three  holes,  fur  kettle,  frying-pan,  and  large  pot  with 
tup.  or  a boiler  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter.  Above  the  tire  is  M 
door,  to  permit  a kettle.  4c.  being  passed  from  one  room  to  the  other. 
The  little  grate  will  burn  coke  well,  and  beneath  it  is  a space  fora 
sliding  drawer  for  small  riddled  coal,  or  nuts,  the  SMOKE  from  which 
is  CONSUMED  while  ascending  through  the  redhot  coke,  yieldim 
light  and  ADDITION  AL  heat. 

The  effectual  VENTILATION  is  accompanied  by  admitting  the 
outer  cold  air  through  finely-perforated  zinc  and  muslin  into  the 
lobby,  passage,  or  hall,  where  it  is  met  aud  warmed  by  the  hot 
moistened  air  already  alluded  to,  and  then  passes  into  the  sitting- j 
a,  or  kitchen,  4c. 

le  IMPURE  AIR  is  carried  off  out  of  every  room  AS  FAST  AS 
IT  IS  GENERATED,  through  a flue  formed  (like  the  bot-air  ones), 
and  commencing  just  beneath  the  ceiling  in  every  room,  where  ti 
feather  is  suspended,  in  order  to  show  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
impure  air  is  carried  off. 

One  bed-room  is  specially  constructed  as  a sick-room  lor  the  infee- 
tlous  diseases  of  childhood,  4c. 

Immediate  applications  invited. 

■ddress,  Dr.  A.  BALL,  J.P.  Spalding,  where  tlie  grate,  3 
seen  in  operation. 

,•  The  above  Janus  Grate  is  already  adopted  by  the  Model  Hou 
ociaUon,  121,  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 


infee- 


ven  Prize  Medals  of  sundry  Universal  Exhibitions.  First  Prize 
Medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873. 

T?  ARBEY,  Constructing  ENGINEER, 

JD  . 41.  Cours  de  Vincennes  41  (near  the  Place  du  Tr6ne),  PARIS. 
MANUFACTORY  of  SAW-MILLS  and  of  MECHANIC  TOOLS, 
For  Wood  Works,  for  Arsenals,  Railways,  Mechanicians,  Builder*, 
Timber  Merchants,  Forest  Cutting  ; for  Building  Wagons,  for  " 
Works.  Scaffolding,  Joinery  Works,  Carriage  Manufactory,  V 
wrights'  Works,  Mechanical  Saws  for  Cooperage,  4c. 

“bserve.— Printed  Albums  of  Saw-mills  and  Tools,  in  French  and 
-r  languages,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  ol 
i Three  Franc,  in  French  postage-stamps. 


Wheel- 


Saturday,  March  20,  1875. 
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Proposed  Reclamation  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes. 


EW  events  of 
the  present  year 
have  been  more 
unexpected  than 
the  reappearance 
of  Garibaldi  in 
the  Italian  Par- 
liament  in  the  character  of  a 
sanitary  reformer.  The  subject 
is  one  that  interests  almost 
every  one.  To  our  readers  it 
is  especially  worthy  of  remark. 
How  great  was,  and  wo  may 
again  say  is,  the  influence  of 
Garibaldi  amoDgst  his  sym- 
pathetic and  easily  roused 
countrymen,  Englishmen  can  hardly  realise. 
Eyen  our  own  more  constant,  if  colder,  nature 
was  stirred  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  brief  residence  of  the  chieftain  amongst 
ns  for  only  a few  days.  Eat  we  are  opt  to  get 
nd  of  our  superfluous  sympathy  by  those  hearty 
cheers  which  are  hoard  from  no  throotB  bnt  those 
of  Englishmen,  and,  having  so  done,  are  not 
nnept  to  go  to  onr  farm  or  our  merchandise,  and 
orget  what  we  have  been  shouting  about.  Not 
BO  has  it  proved  with  Garibaldi  in  Italy.  We 
question  whether  there  is  any  man  now  living 
and  moving  upon  earth  who  has  such  a power 
over  the  masses.  For  a long  time  that  power 
has  been  dormant;  or  exercised  only,  we  fear 
for  mischief.  Bnt  at  last  the  Hermit  has  left 
his  island,  thrown  down  his  crutohes,  taken  his 
seat,  and  bis  oath,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
paid  his  respects  to  the  Re  Galantuomo,  by  whom 
f®  Wa“  reoelTeli  >n  o manner  to  do  hononr  both  ! 
to  monarch  and  to  subject,  and  brought  forward 
sohemes,  or  at  least  ideas,  as  to  the  reclamation 
oi  the  pestilent  waste  that  surrounds  the  secular 
capital  of  Italy,  whioh  seem  likely  to  have 
practical  result. 

Personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  moves,  the  great  evils  which 
e now  boldly  faces,  and  certain  questions  which 
lo  not  altogether  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  case, 
issnre  us  that  the  nubjeot  is  well  worth  atten. 
we  discussion.  To  Italy  the  project  imports 
nnoh,— to  Rome  more,— bnt  to  every  seat  of 
indent  civilisation  in  the  world  there  is  a serious 
eason  for  reflection.  What  is  it  thatis  proposed 
o be  done  ? 

The  answer  is  that  two  distinct  objects  are 
ow  brought  before  the  attention  of  the  Italian 
legislature.  They  are  two  which,  although  the 
ssult  contemplated  is  to  he  arrived  at  from  their 
summation,  are  every  way  distinct.  One  of 
sem  is  a simple  matter  of  the  expenditure  of 
definite  sum  of  money ; whioh,  under  the  direc 
on  of  competent  skill,  will  produce,  in  a short 
me,  admirable  and  remunerative  results.  The 
iher  involves  the  solution  of  questions  partly 
bysical,  partly  chemical,  partly  physiological 
hich  are  involved  in  extreme  obscurity,  and 
hioh  may  come  home,  sooner  or  later,  to  every 
msely  orowded  centre  of  human  population 


For  the  first  part  of  the  scheme  we  have  little 
to  say  but  to  wish  it  suooess.  We  mean  the  em 
bankment  of  the  Tiber.  This  is  ono  of  the  works 
in  the  negleot  of  which  the  civilisation  of  the 
nineteenth  century  after  the  Christian  Era  is 
far  nearer  to  absolute  barbarism  than  was  the 
civilisation  of  the  great  nations  that  were  the 
leading  powers  of  the  nineteenth  century  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Although  we  may  be  said  to 
owe  the  education  of  the  civil  engineer,  in  the 
first  instance,  altogether  to  the  Romans,  the 
country  once  held  by  those  master-builders  of 
Europe  is  almost  as  much  neglected,  with 
reference  to  its  watershed  and  river  courses,  as 
is  onr  own.  But  neglect,  in  Italy,  is  more  costly 
than  in  England.  Viewed  merely  as  a source  of 
waste,  it  is  more  costly,  becauHe  under  the 
Italian  sun  the  vegetative  power  of  the  soil  is 
far  greater  than  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
England.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  positive 
damage  that  may  he  effected,  by  a few  hours  of 
storm,  is  far  greater,  in  the  Italian  Peninsula, 
than  in  onr  own  island.  A doublo  Orest  of 
mountains,  running  from  north  . west  to 
south-east,  forms  tho  backbone  of  Italy.  The  | 
rain,  comes  down,  on  this  range,  with  semi, 
tropical  violence.  Several  inches  of  water  may 
fall  in  a few  hours.  The  rapid  slope,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Tuscan  and  to  thc 
Adriatic  seas,  fills  and  overfills  the  river  bods  in 
an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  A stranger 
at  Turin,  in  the  summer  season,  might  think 
that  the  term  whioh  Virgil  applied  to  tho  Po, 

. E'vi'danos  rexfluviorum,”  was  a poetic  exaggera- 
tion. He  might  wonder,  if  he  extended  his 
walks  or  his  drives  to  but  a short  distance  from 
that  bright  little  city,  at  the  broad  expanse  of 
bare  gravel  that  in  some  places  border,  or  at 
I least  bordered,  the  sides  of  the  river.  But  a 
I three  hours’  thunderstorm  is  enough  to  explain 
all  to  him.  Well  drained  as  is  the  city,  the  chief 
causeways  will,  before  that  time  has  elapsed 
bo  on  inch  or  two  deep  in  water.  It  is  quite 
true  that  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from  the 
cessation  of  the  downpour  the  water  will  all 
hove  run  off,— leaving  the  well-paved  road,  and 
asphalted  paths,  bright  and  well  washed ; and 
soon  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  But  the  better  the 
arrangements  for  the  rapid  discharge  of  the  rain, 
fall,  the  severer  is  the  strain  thrown  on  the  main 
channels  of  escape.  Thus  it  happens  that  tho 
Po,  the  Garigliano,  the  Arno,  the  Tiber,  and 
every  sister  stream,  overleap  their  banks,  deluge 
the  low-lying  ground,  whether  in  city  or  in 
country , Bpread  disaster,  and  leave  behind  them 
m their  retirement,  not  only  a waste  of  mud,  but 
tlie  seeds  of  a crop  of  fever. 

It  is  clear  that  to  provide  against  this  misohief 
is  tho  duty  of  the  engineer.  It  is  within  his 
power,  if  the  peouniary  means  be  put  within  his 
reach,  to  assure  adequate  outfall  for  tho  rainfall. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  expense  thus  incurred  is,  if 
the  matter  be  properly  carried  out,  a remunera. 
tive  expenditure. 

We  have,  therefore,  only  this  to  say,  as  to  the 
embankment  of  the  Tiber,  that  it  has  our  hearty 
good  wishes  ; and  in  order  that  the  Italians  may 
worthily  and  efficiently  deal  with  their  own 


rivers,  let  ns  recommend  our  friends,  with  all 
the  weight  of  dear-bought  experience,  to  let 
them  do  so  for  themselves.  Let  none  of  us  com. 
plicate  the  case  by  finding  a farthing  of  English 
capital.  We  have  heard  something,  and  expe. 
nenced  something,  of  canalising  or  embanking 
Italian  rivers.  The  Tiber  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  propitious  to  the  stranger  than  the  Po. 
English  money  does  not  prosper  or  fructify  in 
these  regions.  It  is  a homo  concern  to  the 
talians.  That  fact  they  are  certain  to  remember 
one  day,  although  it  is  very  likely  that  they  may 
forget  it,  so  long  as  it  is  a question  of  ailing  up 
a subscription  list.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that 
if,  disregarding  the  experience  we  have  already 
bought,  Englishmen  put  their  money  into  the 
Tiber,  they  will  have  only  themselves  to  thank 
if  they  never  see  it  emerge  from  that  turbid 
and  passionate  stream. 

The  other  matter  is  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

It  is  the  question  of  disinfecting  the  large  area 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  the  wide  distriot  of 
j desert  or  semi-oultivated  country  that  lies  around 
the  walls  of  Rome.  The  questions  here  raised 

I are  of  a very  complicated  nature.  Iu  the  first 
place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  what  are  the 
physical  conditions  to  be  doalt  with.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  yet  more  doubtful  how  the 
subtle  organic  chemistry  of  life  is  affected  by 
the  mysterious  scourge  of  the  malaria  — the 

bad  air. 

It  is  certain  that  in  very  different  parts  of  tho 
world  we  see  regions  that  were  onco  densely 
populated,  reduced  to  a desert  condition.  The 
Campagna  di  Roma  is  by  no  means  a solitary 
instance,  even  in  Italy.  On  tho  Adriatic  coast, 
where  leagues  of  land  bordering  the  sea  form 
one  rich  and  lovely  garden,  there  is  a zone  of 
bare  ground  around  the  old  port  of  Brindisi ; and 
there  is  the  sign  of  the  malaria  fever  on  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town.  To  the  east  of  Naples 
are  some  districts,  which,  though  not  uncultivated 
are  now  but  very  sparsely  inhabited  ; and  others! 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  Lago  d'  Agnano,  which  are 
positively  shunned  as  unhealthy , while  from 
the  hill  of  Poeilippo  np  to  the  foot  of  the  Apen. 
nines  there  is  not  an  aore  of  ground  that  is  not 
cultivated  like  a nursBry  garden.  Sioily,  Africa, 

Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Assyria,  all  tell  the  same  tale. 

In  each  of  these  ancient  seats  of  mankind  there 
is  evidence  that  a population  many  times  as 
numerous  as  that  now  to  be  found  there,  once 
lived,  and  throve.  Noble  works  for  water  supply 
and  for  irrigation  spread  their  mins  over  those 
countries.  In  some  of  them,  travellers  tell  ns 
the  cause  of  the  evil  is  the  want  of  settled  Govern.’ 
ment.  The  fertile  oharacter  of  the  soil  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  great  engineering  works. 

If  there  be  no  Government  to  repair  and  main- 
tain theso  works,  and  no  guarantee  of  peaco 
and  order  to  enable  the  inhabitants  themsolvea 
to  do  so,  the  earth  becomes  unproductive,  and 
unable  to  supply  food  for  a population  suoh  as  it 
once  maintained.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  truth  j. 
but  is  it  the  whole  truth  ? If  so, — why  are 
certain  parts  of  the  same  country  left  to  neglect, 
and  others  carefully  cultivated  ? There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Papal  Government  was  the  worst 
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Government  in  Europe,  or  that  a policy  such 
aa  we  call  killing  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
may  well  tend  io  depopulate  and  destroy  a 
country.  But  the  Neapolitan  Government  was 
not  so  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the 
Pope  , and  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples  plenty 
and  industry  were  the  rule,  and  spots  given  over 
to  malaria  the  exception.  None  the  less  they 
existed.  Hence  the  political  reason  is  not 
adequate  to  account  for  the  condition  of  the 

0aiTir  doubted  by  some  Italian  engineers 
whether  the  ordinary  methods  of  drainage  will 
have  any  effect  in  the  wet  parts  of  the  Pontine 
marshes.  We  do  not  adopt  this  opinion ; but 
we  are  not  prepared  with  any  evidence  to  dis- 
prove it.  Knowing  what  is  to  be  done  with 
peat  bogs,  we  cannot  but  regard  drainage  as  a 
mere  question  of  time  and  skill.  But  the  fact 
that  this  is  doubted  by  men  competent  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  familiar  with  the 

locality.  « itBelf  ono  oE  tllB  a‘fficultie3  "f 

the  case.  . , , . , ; 

But  grant  that  the  marshes  can  be  dried,  does 
it  follow  that  they  will  have  been  thus  rendered 
healthy  ? This  is,  it  may  be  said,  matter  ot 
opinion.  True;  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is 
adverse  to  the  hope.  We  have  yet,  in  order  to 
form  a sound  opinion,  to  ascertain  the  history  ot 
the  localities.  We  can  understand  that  a great 
depopulation  by  war,  pestilence,  or  famine, 
sweeping  off  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  thus 
allowing  all  great  public  works  to  fall  to  rain, 
may  have  rendered  a country  unhealthy ; but 
the  question  is  not  the  possibility,  but  the  fact. 
What  is  the  history  of  the  case  ? Has  depopu- 
lation caused  the  unliealthiness  of  the  Campagna, 
or  has  the  increasing  unhealthiness  of  the  Cam- 
pagna caused  depopulation  ? A first  necessity 
for  the  wise  encountering  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  case  is  to  ascertain  this  historio  fact. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  almost  questioned  whether 
the  dense  population  of  a country,  for  a long 
aeries  of  years,  may  not  exert  a deleterious  in- 
fluence  on  the  soil,— may  not,  in  fact,  poison  the 
around.  We  are  not  prepared  to  argue  that  it 
?s  often  thus ; but  the  point  is  worth  inquiry. 

In  some  places  it  certainly  is  the  case.  A noto- 
rious instance  is  that  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  very 
rare  for  an  Englishman  to  spend  many  months 
in  Jerusalem  without  suffering  from  fever.  On 
a limestone  mountain,  2,500  ft.  above  the  Med,, 
terranean,  it  might  be  thought  that  a healthy 
Bite  was  obtained.  Such,  no  doubt,  it  once  was. 
But  the  repeated  overthrows  of  the  place,  ana 
the  neglect  of  any  proper  sanitary  measures  on  re- 
building, have  allowed  the  pile  of  ruin  to  become 
percolated  with  sewage.  All  the  water  is  tainted, 
and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  Jerusalem 
can  ever  again  be  a healthy  spot.  . 

As  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley,  we  know  less  as  to  their  positive  un- 
healthiness, but  we  have  the  striking  testimony 
of  their  utter  desolation.  Here,  again,  political 
causes  are  alleged.  And  here,  again,  comes  in 
the  question  of  the  post  and  the  propter  Con- 
quest and  subjugation  are  intelligible,  but 
hardly  so  utter  desolation  without  some  other 
cause  than  the  mischances  of  war. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  indeed,  itaeems 
certain  that  it  is  some  telluric  influence  that  has 
driven  away  the  cultivator,  rather  than  the 
neglect  of  the  cultivator  that  has  induced 
altered  conditions  in  the  climate.  Thus  we  find 
that  under  the  oommon  name  of  malana  are 
grouped  together  very  distinct  causes  of  disease. 
Pestilential  vapours  may  arise  from  decaying 
oraanic  matter.  In  Rome  this  is,  no  doubt,  the 
case  to  a fearful  extent.  The  Italian  mode  of 
burying  (if  it  may  so  be  termed)  the  poorer 
classes  does  not  admit  of  description  to  English 
ears.  Evelyn  tells  us,  in  his  charming  diary, 
how  the  soil  which  was  brought  from  Palestine 
. to  fill  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  was  supposed  to 
have  the  quality  of  entirely  consuming  the 
bodies  interred  in  it  within  forty-eight  hoars. 
Some  virtue  of  that  kind  appears  to  be  attri- 
buted, practically  at  least,  to  every  Italian 
cemetery.  It  is  undeniable  that,  at  all  events, 
one  source  of  the  pestilential  air  of  Rome  is  due 
to  the  reckless  and  poisonous  mode  of  interment, 
which  has  been  long  carried  on  under  the  Papal 
rule  • and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  a cause  of 
pestilence  to  which  pre-Christian  Rome  was  not 
exposed. 

While  the  cemeteries  of  Rome,  and  the  sewage 
of  Jerusalem,  are  in  themselves  adequate  and 
efficient  causes  of  fever,  the  vitiating  influences 
of  the  atmosphere  of  other  places  is  apparently 
due  to  the  decay  of  vegetable  organic  matter. 
As  to  this,  experience  is  ample,  and  it  is  un- 


necessary to  go  far  for  examples.  But  there  ai e 

other  cases  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
, tain  whether  such  organio  decay  is  the  source  ot 
mischief,  or  whether  there  js  any  inorganic 
poison  as  yet  undetected  by  science  at  woik. 

We  have  been  assured,  by  persons  familiar 
with  Spain,  that  certain  high-lying  clay  districts, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madrid,  are  pestilential 
durina  part  of  the  year.  But  what  demands 
researoh  is  the  fact  that  this  unhealthy  season 
is  in  the  summer.  In  the  months  when  the  im- 
pervious soil  is  continuously  wet,  it  is  said  to  be 
healthy.  It  is  not  until  the  clay  becomes 
parched  by  the  sun  that  malaria  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. We  cannot  assert  the  truth  of  this 
from  oar  own  knowledge,  but  we  mention  it  on 
the  testimony  of  competent  persons,  in  tins 
instance  it  may  be  the  case  that  vegetable  decay 
1 is  indicated.  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand 
1 the  phenomena  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

I Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  we  can  only 
1 snaaest  that  some  telluric  non-orgamc  poison  is 
actually  present  in  the  air.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  most  hopeless  case.  It  is  also  that  which  18 
most  obscure.  We  are  not  aware  of  wbat  the 
fatal  influence  is.  The  subject  has  long  excited 
great  interest  in  Italy;  but  science  has  not  yet 
spoken  decisively  on  the  subject.  Sulphuretted 
hydrogen  has  been  suggested  as  the  source  ot 
evil.  Our  own  experience  hardly  confirms  the 
fact.  This  gas  is  very  readily  detected  by  the 
smell.  We  have  perceived  no  such  indication  in 
those  malariono  spots  which  we  have  personally 
investigated.  On  the  other  hand,  at  Harrogate, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  in  considerable 
quantities  from  beneath  the  soil.  It  imP^rts 
their  special  medicinal  virtue  to  the  water,  ine 
spa  rooms  are  full  of  the  obnoxious  odour  ; ye 
these  are  the  very  temples  of  the  goddess  health  . 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen,  again,  has  been  sag- 
gested.  We  are  familiar  with  the  existence  of 
this  gas  in  fens  and  marshes,  where  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  feu  follet,  Will  o’  the  Wisp,  or  Jack 
o’  Lantern.  Bat  this,  we  apprehend,  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  organic  decay.  i bos- 
phorns  is  always  obtained,  by  the  ck  rnnst  from 
organic  sources,— and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  is  to  be  met  with  in  telluric  vaponrs.  In  the 
smoke  and  Bteam  that  issue  from  \ esuvius, 
Monte  Nuovo,  and  other  volcanic  vents,  it  is 
certain  that  the  presence  of  sulphur  may  readily 
be  detected  by  the  senses.  But  one  must  go 
very  close  to  a volcanic  spiracle  tc . find ^the 
atmosphere  as  irritating  as  we  have  often  found 
to  be  the  case  in  the  open  streets  of  Swansea. 
Certainly  the  Underground  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way has  an  atmosphere,  at  times,  far  more  in- 
tolerable  to  the  lungs  than  that  of  the  crater  of 
Yesnvins.  We  thus  question  very  much  whether 
sulphur  vapour,  in  any  form,  be  the  source  of 

m On  this  subject,  then,  it  is  highly  important 
that  science  should  shed  light.  To  attempt  any 
great  project  of  reclamation,  in  default  of  fuller 
and  more  definite  information,  would  be  im- 
prudent,  as  an  investment.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  for  the  Italians  to 
attempt  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  worth 
almost  any  expenditure  to  restore  the  vicinity 
of  Rome  to  its  Imperial  or  to  its  consular  Btate 
of  salubrity.  But  that  is  a matter  for  Romans, 
and  for  Italians— all  that  Englishmen  can  do  is 
to  look  on— to  watch  and  to  learn. 

One  practical  piece  of  advice,  indeed,  we  may 
venture  to  offer.  Whether  the  desolation  of  the 
marevuna  be  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the 
lack  of  human  labour,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
bare  and  exposed  swamps  are  especially  the 
home  of  malaria.  We  are  not  forgetting  that 
there  are  special  evils  attending  on  over-wooded 
soils  and  damp  forests.  Nevertheless,  we  aie 
firm  believers  in  the  effect  of  well-tended  vegeta- 
tion in  causing  salubrity.  Very  much  was  said 
a few  months  ago  as  to  the  specia  qualities  of 
an  Australian  tree,  the  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
in  purifying  the  atmosphere.  It  was  wished,  by 
a contributor  to  our  pages,  to  _ make  experiment 
as  to  the  virtues  of  this  plant  in  one  of  the  pesti. 
lential  places  known,  namely,  Jencko.  Our  first 
English  authority  on  the  subject  on  being  con- 
sulted, readily  furnished  seeds  for  the  expen. 
rnent ; but  gave  the  opinion  that  the  Eucalyptus 
had  no  espec‘al  virtue  as  a corrective  of  malaria, 
other  than  that  possessed  by  any  tree  ot  equal 
rapidity  of  growth.  The  effect  of  vegetation 
was  thus,  incidentally,  admitted.  On  the  other 
hand,  onr  contributor  was  assured,  by  persons 
acquainted  with  the  Eucalyptus  ’glolulus  m a 
state  of  nature,  that  there  is  a peculiar  aromatic 
fragrance  perceptible  in  its  leaves.  Thus  we 
i have  the  dictum  of  botanical  Boience  as  to  the 


value  of  this  plant,  os  a purifier  of  climate 
owing  to  the  rapidity  of  growth.  We  have  the 
indication  of  further  special  qualities,  as  yet 
unproved.  The  experiment  is  m course  of  trial 
in  the  Holy  Land.  We  suggest  its  adoption  for 
the  maremma.  A zone  of  these  trees,  well 
planted  and  carefully  tended,  might  attain  suffi- 
cient importance,  within  a very  few  years,  to 
rive  definite  results.  No  loss  would  be  incurred 
by  the  attempt,  while  there  is  a chance  of  very 
admirable  gain.  ... 

We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a matter  of  t 
best  omen  for  the  future  progress  of  mankind, 
that  among  men  of  such  different  tone,  temper 
and  habit,  as  are  the  Italians  and  ourselves  a 
little  wisdom  should  appear  to  be  dawning.  Its 
difference  of  tho  result  of  a session  of  the 
Chamber  devoted  to  tho  praotica.1  improvement 
of  Italy,  and  of  one  wasted  in  political  deeluma- 
tion,  or  organio  change,  is  immense.  We  trust 
that  it  is  not  in  Italy  alone  that  men  are  begin- 
niug  to  see  how  much  health,  and  how  muo 
wealth,  are  to  bo  attained  by  the  systematic 
execution  of  well-planned  engineering  works. 


the  USE  OF  GOLD  in  ANCIENT 

ARCHITECT  URAL  ENRICHMENT,  AND 
ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  CONVENTIONAL 
FORMS. 

ARCHITECTURE  MUSEUSI. 


Ox  Saturday  afternoon,  the  13th  mat.,  Mr. 

F.  A.  Skidmore,  the  well-known  art  metal-workei 
of  Coventry,  delivered  a lectnre  at  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum,  Tuf ton-street  Dean  s, 
yard  Westminster,  on  "The  Use  of  Gold  in 
ancient  Architectnral  Enrichment,  and  its  In- 
fiuenoe  on  Conventional  Forms,  to  an  audience 
mainly  composed  of  art-workmen. 

Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  said  that  it  needed  no  words  from  h.na  to 
introduce  to  the  meeting  the  ecturer,  who  was 
so  well  known  to  them,  and  who  had  previously 
read  apaperat  tho  Architectural  Museum  on  the 
same  subject  he  had  undertaken  to  refer  to  that 

Mr  F A.  Skidmore  asked  the  forbearance  of 
tho  meeting,  because  he  was  very  unwell,  having 
been  working  hard  lately ; he  i would  however 
endeavour  to  fulfil  the  task  set  before  him  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  For  many  years,  he  went  on 
to  say,  there  had  been  expended  vast  sums  ot 
money  on  architecture,  and  architects  took 
credit  for  accomplishing  great  things,  when  they 
were  simply  working  on  tho  past  m oopying 
what  they  found  in  existence.  This  should  not 
be,  he  maintained,  for  architects  little  knew 
what  was  the  motive  which  dictated  all  the 
various  forms  which  they  worshipped.  Archi- 
teots  should  be  oonstruetors  m the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  or  else  go  farther  back,  and  | 

what  was  done  by  the  workers  in  gold.  Chambers 

had  affirmed  that  originally  a very  large  quantity 
of  gold  was  used  to  adorn  houses  of  the  earbest 
period;  and  history  recorded  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  in  largo  quantities  m the  temples  . 
and  buildings  of  Assyria  and  Greece,  and 
in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem. 

It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  in  ancient 
times  to  use  as  much  as  10  cwt.  of  gold 
in  adorning  temples,  and  this  was  the  motive 
power  which  gave  architecture  its  impetus  j 
which  they  bad  now  lost.  At  that  period  the 

goldsmith  occupied  a very  high  position  very 
much  different  to  the  subordinate  one  which  he 
held  now,  as  simply  a manufacturer  of  jewelry. 

In  the  Temple  of  Solomon  accounts  were  given 
of  the  oapitals  of  gold,  with  chain-work,  and  also 
woodwork  covered  with  plates  of  beaten  gold. 

In  the  writings,  too,  of  Mr  Fergnsson,  m 
Wordsworth’s  “Greece,"  and  in  Homers  i 
“Odyssev,"  they  were  told  that  the  temples 
originally  were  of  wood,  on  which  naturally  the  . 
prooious'  metals,  possessed  in  snch  abundance,  ■, 
would  bo  placed  as  enrichments.  The  Bubse.  ■ 
qnent  stone  structures  gave  evidence  of  that 
origin.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  a fair  i 

deduction  that  the  richer  portions  would  also  be  , 

represented  in  stone.  Mr.  Skidmore  then  placed 
upon  the  table  a large  collection  of  examples,  I 
showing  the  constructive  necessities  of  metalho 
treatment,  tracing  the  identity  of  these  with  the  ■ 
stone  carvings  of  various  ages.  He  pornted  out 
that  the  natural  forms  of  the  Decorated  and  Per- 
nendicular  periods  in  metal  reoeived  their  con- 
ventional  lobes  and  treatment  from  the  hammer 
of  the  goldsmith,  and  were  again  repeated  in 
stone  carvings,  the  glorious  shrines  of  interiors 
being  re-expressed  on  the  exterior  of  edifices  . to 
,so  great  an  extent,  be  said,  was  this  principle 
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applied,  that  the  original  jewel  in  its  metal 
setting  was  profusely  used,  and  Btyled  “ Ball- 
flower.”  Ho  urged  that  this  eternal  copying 
was  a great  mistake;  architecture  at  the  present 
day  was  a failure,  and  that  simply  because  it 
revolved  itself,  with  architects,  into  a question  of 
various  old  styles.  They  showed  nothing  of  the 
constructiveness  which  science  taught  was 
necessary  for  true  progress,  and  hence  was  what 
he  regarded  aB  a failure.  Distinctly  and  em- 
phatically, amongst  the  glorious  things  with 
which  they  were  surrounded  in  the  archi- 
tectural Museum,  with  a vast  variety  of 
forms  in  stone,  there  was  not  one  in 
which  they  could  not  trace  the  influence 
of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  goldsmith.  Forms, 
which  to  them  conveyed  no  meaning,  spoke  in 
those  ages  of  the  wealth  offered  to  the  Deity, 
and  was,  indeed,  a living  art ; for  men  gave 
largely  out  of  their  own  great  wealth  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  buildings.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  no  slight  gain  to  architecture 
to  bo  able  to  unravel  the  motives  which  dictated 
each  form,  and  that,  with  such  knowledge,  an 
architecture  of  the  future  became  a possibility. 
He  contended  that  architects  ought  not  to  stop 
at  stone  representations.  If  they  were  deter- 
mined to  rely  upon,  and  worship  the  past,  they 
should  go  as  far  back  as  the  goldsmiths’  period, 
and  then  they  would  understand  why  many  of 
these  stone  representations  took  a particular 
shape.  If  they  would  reproduce  the  past,  let 
them,  ho  continued,  do  it  honestly  and  fairly ; 
but  not  for  ever  worship  forms  without 
knowing  their  motive.  There  was  no  legitimate 
ground  for  halting  where  they  now  stood,  as 
they  were  simply  like  imperfect  translators,  who 
had  no  thought  of  original  work,  or  of  going  even 
to  the  root  of  the  thing  they  had  in  hand.  It 
was  true  that  the  precious  metals  were  now 
diverted  to  other  channels ; but  there  was  yet, 
in  bronze  and  other  metals,  the  same  power  of 
producing  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  which 
might  again  vie  with  the  best  ages  of  archi- 
tectural art.  There  had  lately  been  an  interest- 
ing discussion  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  “ On  the  Hope  of  English  Archi- 
tecture,” which  was  the  result  of  the  article 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  the 
r Inspired  Workman,”  and  it  had  been  affirmed 
that  architecture  could  only  find  a resuscitation 
in  the  mason  and  the  carver.  In  this  view 
,Mr.  Skidmore  did  not  agree ; but  thought,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  was  a large  amount  of 
truth  in  what  the  Reviewer  had  said. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer,  said  that  he  was  sure  Mr.  Skid- 
jmore  had  not  at  all  exaggerated  the  position  he 
was’in  with  regard  to  his  state  of  health,  and  he 
I felt  sure  that  those  present  would  feel  deeply 
[indebted  to  Mr.  Skidmore  for  persevering  in  his 
lecture,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  unwell.  Taking 
;a  broad  view  of  what  the  lecturer  had  said,  they 
came  simply  to  this,  that  his  idea  was,  that 
[architecture  generally, — architectural  forms  and 
[decorations, — took  its  origin  in  the  goldsmith’s 
, art,  and,  more  than  art,  in  the  mason.  Professor 
] Lewis  thought  that  they  must  agree  with  him  to 
I a certain  extent,  as  far  as  goldsmiths’  work  went. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Skidmore,  being  a goldsmith, 

: spoke  from  a goldsmith’s  point  of  view ; but  they 
could  not  look  at  any  of  the  forms  of  architee- 
; ture  without  observing  that  they  might  have  been 
i elaborated  in  the  way  the  lecturer  referred  to, 

[ many  of  which,  he  said,  owed  their  origin  to  the 
1 goldsmith.  The  earliest  style  they  had  was  the 
i Egyptian,  and  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  but 
I that  Egyptian  art  owed  its  origin  to  working  in 
! stone.  When  they  came  to  trace  their  own  archi- 
[ tecture,  they  found  that  there  was  a vacancy 
between  the  two  styles,  Egypt  and  anything 
I later,  that  they  could  not  get  over.  There  was 
| a letter  extant,  from  a German  historian,  who 
! stated  that  there  was  something  in  Greek  art, — 
which  they  all  knew  was  the  perfection  of  art, — 

1 which  he  could  not  account  for ; but,  he  added, 

I “a  time  will  come,  when,  on  the  banks  of  the 
i Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  shall  see  the  origin  of 
' Greek  art.”  They  could  not  find  the  origin  of 
i those  architectural  forms  which  they  knew  so 
well.  It  was  extremely  likely,  indeed,  that,  to  a 
! large  extent,  Mr.  Skidmore’s  theory  might  be 
I correct.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Lewis  paid  a 
1 high  compliment  to  the  liberality  of  the  Gold- 
smiths’ Company  in  regard  to  furthering  the 
: objects  and  desires  of  art-workmen. 

! The  Goldsmiths’  Company’s  competition  draw- 
: ings  were  exhibited,  and  excited  much  attention. 

The  next  lecture  is  postponed  till  April  3rd, 
when  Mr.  William  Brindley  will  treat  of  “ The 
Carving  of  Natural  Foliage.” 


PICTURES  BY  JOHN  LINNELL. 

The  works  of  this  veteran  landscape-painter, 
at  present  on  view  in  the  Pall-mall  Gallery,  are 
not  represented  there  in  sufficient  number  really 
to  afford  what  the  preliminary  note  to  the  cata- 
logue implies, — an  opportunity  of  observing 
“ the  impression  they  would  create  as  a whole.” 
Sixteen  works  hardly  afford  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  artistio  labours  which  have  extended 
over  considerably  more  than  half  a century. 
The  most  important  of  those  exhibited  are,  how- 
ever, typical  works,  and  among  the  artist’s  best 
productions. 

Nothing  in  English  art  is  more  essentially 
English  than  the  genius  of  Linnell,  a criticism 
which  of  course  implies  a certain  restriction  in 
the  nature  of  a genius  which  can  thus  be  identi- 
fied with  the  local  character  of  special  scenery  ; 
and  the  range  of  Linnell’s  art  is  limited  even  in 
this  respect.  His  pictures  can  be  at  once  recog- 
nised in  an  exhibition,  even  at  a distance,  from 
their  well-known  tone  and  characteristics,  and 
even  similarity  of  composition.  It  is  a proof  of 
the  real  and  sterling  nature  of  Linnell’s  art  that 
in  spite  of  this  marked  similarity  in  his  subjects 
and  his  treatment  of  them,  he  cannot  be  said 
ever  to  have  declined  into  mannerism,  in  any 
sense  in  whioh  that  word  implies  a reproach. 
There  are  no  tricks  or  receipts  in  his  painting ; 
and  mannerism  is  the  repetition  of  a receipt  or 
trick  of  effect.  His  original  bent  seems  to  have 
led  him  to  the  depiotion  of  a certain  phase  of 
nature  and  natural  effect,  which  he  bad  (or 
acquired)  a peculiar  talent  in  depicting  ; but  the 
results  are  all  due  to  honest  and  careful  study,  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  mere  sleight  of  hand. 

If  we  were  to  make  a comparison  which  would 
illustrate  the  genius  of  Linnell  in  a sentence,  we 
should  say  that  his  works  remind  us  strongly  of 
the  word-painting  of  Thompson’s  “ Seasons,” — 
the  Summer  in  particular.  There  is  in  them 
the  same  love  of  heavy  rich  foliage,  of  the  warm 
full  tints  of  late  summer,  and  of  the  effect  of 
successive  grades  of  distance  beyond,  fading 
away  into  a blue  haze.  The  well-known  passage 
in  “ The  Seasons,”  describing  the  view  from  an 
elevated  spot  on  a sunny  day,  and  concluding 
with  “ the  Cambrian  mountains,  like  far  clouds 
that  skirt  the  blue  horizon,”  might  be  a descrip- 
tion of  the  type  of  picture  by  which  Linnell  is 
best  known.  And  the  painter  has  the  same 
“ home  ” feeling  about  him  too  ; the  eame  love  of 
the  country-folk  and  their  ways,  who  make  such 
pleasant  little  episodes  in  his  foregrounds.  His 
materials  are  simple,  and  do  not  vary  much  ; 
yet  there  are  few  landscape-painters  who,  with- 
out touching  the  highest  point  of  their  art,  have 
given  more  general  pleasure  to  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned.  We  like  to  look  at  his  masses 
of  foreground  trees,  so  broadly  and  picturesquely 
yet  carefully  handled,  and  to  let  the  eye  wander 
over  his  distances,  with  the  haze  of  summer  heat 
hanging  over  them  ; and  if  there  are  plenty  of 
repetitions  of  the  same  character  of  scene  and 
effect,  it  is  one  which  every  lover  of  English 
landscape  feels  the  charm  of,  and  of  which  he 
would  willingly  possess  a transcript. 

If,  however,  the  works  of  the  painter  had 
been  collected  in  a greater  number  at  the  present 
exhibition,  they  would  have  exhibited  this  same- 
ness of  feeling  and  subject  in  a rather  marked 
degree,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an 
exhibition  would  be  so  much  in  his  favour  as  the 
present  more  select  one  ; and  among  the  works 
exhibited  in  the  Pall-mall  Gallery  are  two  or 
three  of  the  last  whioh  he  has  executed,  which 
are  specially  interesting,  not  only  for  their  high 
excellence,  but  as  indicating  a certain  novelty  of 
tone  and  treatment  as  compared  with  the  artist’s 
previous  work.  In  Nos.  1 and  2,  “Pointing  the 
Way”  and  “The  Barley  Harvest,”  we  find  all 
the  old  beauty  of  atmospheric  effect  and  com- 
position, with  a tenderer  and  more  delioate  scale 
of  tone  and  colour,  as  if  the  artist  had  come  to 
a kind  of  “ latter  spring,”  and  were  trying  a 
new  scale  of  effect.  And  it  is  enrious  that  the 
change  is  the  reverse  of  what  usually  happens  ; 
the  tendency  of  painters  in  their  latest  period 
generally  being  to  intensify  the  characteristics 
of  their  earlier  works.  Linnell  seems  to  have 
done  the  reverse  ; his  rather  heated  foliage  tones 
are  reduced  to  a fresher  and  cooler  hue,  and  his 
blue  distances  are  fainter  and  more  tenderly 
treated.  Less  powerful  than  some  of  his  former 
works,  “Pointing  the  Way”  seems  to  us 
scarcely  to  yield  in  real  excellence  to  any- 
thing the  artist  has  given  us ; so  beauti- 
fully true  is  the  sunlit  foreground,  and  so 
soft  and  glimmering  the  stretch  of  distant  land- 
scape. The  “ Storm  in  Harvest,”  which  was  at 


the  International  Exhibition  last  year,  shows 
more  of  the  older  characteristics,  and  very 
finely ; but  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  it 
illustrates  a prevalent  fault  in  the  painter’s 
execution,  of  an  over-massiveness  and  weight  in 
his  clouds.  But  this  is  a powerful  work,  though 
perhaps  a little  exaggerated,  and  the  gleams  of 
half  light  over  the  fields  in  the  middle  distance 
are  perfectly  given.  Of  all  the  works  here 
perhaps  the  “Wood-cutters”  (No.  6)  gives  the 
truest  expression  of  the  painter’s  habitual  style 
and  of  the  nature  of  his  excellence  ; it  is  an  ad- 
mirably balanced  work.  “ The  last  Load  ” is  a 
picture  of  finer  effect  and  deeper  feeling,  espe- 
cially in  the  gleam  of  the  evening  light  on  the 
trees  and  the  loaded  wain ; but  it  is  not  so 
characteristic  a specimen  of  the  artist. 

The  pictures  are  really  worth  a visit,  and  will 
probably  convey  a higher  idea  of  Linnell’s 
genius  than  is  entertained  by  some  of  those  who 
may  have  got  into  the  habit  of  passing  over  his 
works  at  exhibitions  as  repetitions  of  effect  which 
have  ceased  to  interest  them  much.  A more 
numerous  collection  would,  as  we  have  said,  have 
brought  out  this  repetition  more  strongly ; but 
a collection  of  some  of  his  finest  works  cannot 
but  raise  our  estimate  of  an  artist  who  has 
laboured  so  truly  and  so  well  even  within  a rather 
limited  range. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A special  general  meeting  of  members  only 
was  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  15th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A., 
to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal,  the  Soane  Medallion,  and  other  medals 
and  prizes  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1874-5. 

According  to  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Institute, 
reporters  on  this  occasion  were  excluded  from 
the  meeting,  but,  after  a protracted  discus- 
sion, which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  we  under- 
stand it  was  resolved  that  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
be  awarded,  subject  to  her  Majesty’s  gracious 
sanction,  to  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  Fellow, 
in  recognition  of  “ the  works  which  he  has  pro- 
duced tending  to  promote  and  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  architecture.” 

“ That  the  Soane  Medallion  (with  the  sum  of 
50Z.,  under  the  usual  conditions)  be  awarded  to 
the  author  of  the  drawings  distinguished  by  the 
motto  ‘ Soane  ’ : subject  of  design,  ‘ A London 
Residence’”  (W.  Hilton  Nash,  of  5,  Adelaide- 
place,  London  Bridge). 

“ That  in  the  eame  competition  the  Institute 
Medal  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings 
distinguished  by  the  motto  ‘ Crux  mea  Lux ' ” 
(William  Scott,  of  43,  Myddleton-square). 

“ That  in  the  same  competition  a medal  of 
merit  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings 
distinguished  by  the  device  of  a triangle  within 
a cirole  ” (A.  T.  Taylor,  of  16,  Oakley-road, 
Southgate-road). 

“That  in  the  same  competition  a certificate  of 
honourable  mention  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  drawings  submitted  under  the  motto 
1 Urbanus  ’ ” (Mr.  R.  Haines,  of  6,  Beaumont- 
street,  Oxford). 

“ That  the  Institute  silver  medal,  with  51.  5s., 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  measured  draw- 
ings, distinguished  by  the  motto  ‘ Semper Fidelis’ : 
building  illustrated, — Exeter  Guildhall  ” (James 
Crocker,  of  Richmond  Terrace,  St.  David’s, 
Exeter). 

“ That  in  the  same  competition  the  Institute 
silver  medal  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the 
drawings  distinguished  by  the  motto  ‘ Student  ’ : 
building  illustrated, — Adel  Church,  Yorkshire  ” 
(J.  T.  Hennessey,  of  84,  Briggate,  Leeds) . 

“ That  in  the  same  competition  amedal  of  merit 
be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  drawings  bearing 
the  motto  * Weorc  ’ : building  illustrated, — St. 
Mary’s,  Madley,  Yorkshire”  (James  Neale,  56, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square) . 

“ That  in  the  same  competition  a certificate  of 
honourable  mention  be  awarded  to  each  of  the 
authors  of  the  drawings  submitted  illustrating 
St.  Mary’s,  Belton,  Gloucester,  under  the  motto 
‘ Labor  omnia  vincet  ’ (H.  R.  Perry,  of  9, 
Seymour-street,  Green  Park,  Bath)  ; and  those 
illustrating  Dunblane  Cathedral,  submitted  under 
the  device  of  a cross  within  a circle”  (J.  M. 
MacLaven,  of  12,  Sloane-terraoe,  S.W.). 

No  essays  were  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  essay  prize,  1874-5. 


Sib,— It  might  possibly  he  imagined  that 
who  profess  to  undertake  the  management  ol  otner 
people’s  business,  on  the  assumption  that  they 

with  advantage  to  their  clients,  would  at  least  be  able  to 
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manage  their  own  ; but  certainly  the  management  of  a 
meeting,  or  the  eflieient  disposal  of  the  merest  routine 
business,  is  not  amongst  the  “foites”  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

I was  one  of  the  unfortunate  visitors  who  attended  their 
meeting  last  Monday.  With  a heavy  amount  of  trivial 
business  to  get  through,  and  an  important  paper  to  read, 
the  chair  was  not  taken  until  eighteen  minutes  after  the 
appointed  time  of  eight  o’clock : a desultory  discussion 
was  carried  on,  almost  every  point  in  the  council's  report 
was  questioned, — one  gentleman  spoaking  eleven  times, 
whilst  others  diverted  their  attention  from  the  monoto- 
nous dulncss  by  wandering  about,  looking  at  pictures. 
By  half-past  nine  the  talking, — discussion  I cannot  call 
it, — seemed  to  have  run  itself  dry,  and  the  reading  of  a 
paper  that  a number  of  visitors  had  come  to  hear  was 
proposed.  After  the  waste  of  time,  the  unreasonable 
trenching  upon  our  patience,  we  did  expect  the  exercise 
of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Institute ; but  it  would  seem  that  this  virtue  is  alike 
wanting.  One  by  one  every  member  of  the  council  slipped 
away,  and  it  was  felt  by  the  meeting  that  under  such 
treatment  of  their  visitors,  such  want  of  deference  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  prepare  the 
paper,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  that  evening. 

The  meeting  broke  up  by  spontaneous  disintegration, 
and  we  left,  Indic.  x am. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL. 


The  House  was  to  go  into  Committee  on  Mr. 
Cross’s  Bill  on  Thursday,  but  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press  we  are  not  aware  that  it  did  so. 
The  notices  given  of  amendments  and  insertions 
proposed  to  be  introduced  in  committee  fill 
eleven  printed  foolscap  pages.  The  title  of  the 
measure  “ Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  ” (printed, 
by  the  way, "Artisans’  Dwellings)  is  incorrect. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  proposes  to  substitute  “ Towns 
Improvement  Bill,”  which  would  be  decidedly 
"better,  but  is  still  open  to  objection.  We  would 
suggest  as  the  title,  “Dwellings  Improvement 
Bill.” 


tricts,  and  that  buildings  and  building  operations 
might  be  looked  after  carefully. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward  said,  he  thought  it  was  a 
great  advantage  to  have  a man’s  dwelling  near 
to  his  work.  He  approved  of  the  suggestion 
that  the  Corporation  should  appoint  surveyors  to 
look  after  sanitary  arrangements  before  the 
erection  of  buildings. 

Mr.  J.  Montgomery,  parish  surveyor,  con- 
sidered that  labourers’  dwellings  outside  the 
town,  with  the  convenience  of  cheap  trains, 
would  be  better  than  having  people  crowded  in 
buildings  such  as  were  proposed  in  a system  of 
reconstruction.  Were  it  possible  to  provide  a 
place  near  to  the  sphere  of  men’s  work  it  would 
be  all  right,  but  he  could  not  see  bow  that  could 
be  done.  He  approved  of  the  appointment  of 
district  surveyors,  and  considered  that  there 
should  be  at  least  half  a dozen  of  them.  It  was 
frightful  how  buildings  were  constructed  now, 
almost  on  the  sod.  That  sort  of  thing  was  done 
even  in  connexion  with  a “ good  claBS  of  houses.” 

Mr.  Duncanson  (deputy  water  engineer)  said 
that  if  the  densely-built  portions  of  the  town 
were  to  be  cleared  away  and  rebuilt  with  work- 
men’s dwellings,  the  overcrowding  would  con- 
tinue as  a matter  of  course.  He,  therefore,  saw 
nothing  for  it  but  to  get  the  people  away  from 
the  town  in  the  manner  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Forrest. 

The  Chairman  oalled  attention  to  the  fact  that 
although  the  Sanitary  Act  was  obtained  in  1847, 
or  twenty -seven  years  ago,  the  rate  of  mortality 
at  the  present  day  was  greater  than  it  was  then. 


THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL  IN 
LIVERPOOL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural and  Archseological  Society,  Mr.  Joseph 
Boult  in  the  chair, — 

Mr.  Forrest,  a member  of  the  town  council, 
said  that  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill,  now 
before  Parliament,  would,  no  doubt,  become  law 
in  a shape  which  would  result  in  aotion  being 
taken  to  ventilate  densely-populated  parts  of 
such  towns  as  Liverpool ; but,  in  connexion  with 
the  opening  np  of  these  places,  there  was  the 
provision  of  providing,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
houses  demolished,  compensating  accommoda- 
tion. It  had,  however,  occurred  to  him  that, 
instead  of  corporations  being  compelled  to  pro- 
vide buildings  of  an  improved  character  upon 
the  exact  sites  of  buildings  which  it  might  be 
found  necessary  to  demolish,  dwellings  might  be 
constructed  at  a little  distance, — so  far  as  Liver- 
pool was  concerned, — upon  the  borders  of  the 
railway  systems  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
He  thonght  that,  in  this  way,  people  might  be 
located  so  as  to  be  brought  cheaply  and  rapidly 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  town.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  adopting  in  Liverpool  the 
appointment  of  district  surveyors  as  in  the  me- 
tropolis, it  was  a fact  that,  in  Liverpool,  an 
examination  was  only  made  as  to  the  structural 
character  of  the  buildings,  sanitary  provisions 
being  overlooked,  whioh  was  not  the  case  in 
London.  The  health  committee  could  not  inter- 
fere until  a nuisance  was  actually  proved  to  exist, 
and  then  the  great  difficulty  came  in  the  way  that, 
the  sanitary  arrangements  being  underground, 
the  source  of  the  nuisance  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  digging  into  the  foundations.  He  gave 
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GREAT  INCREASE  IN  THE  VALUE 
OF  LAND  IN  LONDON. 

In  his  circular  on  railways  for  March,  Mr. 
William  Abbott  makes  some  statements  as  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  value  of  land  in  the  different 
parts  of  London.  Speaking  of  the  relative  value 
of  railways  he  states  that  the  enormous  daily 
growth  of  London,  and  with  it  the  enhanced 
value  of  every  inch  of  ground,  renders  those 
lines  exceptionally  valuable  which  were  for- 
tunate enough  in  the  early  period  of  their  career 
to  secure  positions  which  now  from  their  aug- 
mented values  would  be  absolutely  unattainable 
for  railway  property.  As  an  example  he  asserts 
that  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company  could  not  now  be 
obtained  for  five  times  the  money  which  it  origi- 
nally cost  the  company. 


and  I trust  you  will  continually  recruit  your 
ranks  by  men  qualified  as  you  are  to  instruct  and 
inform  us  on  questions  which  relate  to  the  moral, 
material,  domestic,  and  social  interests  of  the 
country.  I must  be  permitted  to  say  one  word 
with  regard  to  my  personal  claims  upon  your 
attention.  I feel,  indeed,  that  I have  what  the 
lawyers  call  some  small  “ spark  of  right  ” to  be 
present  on  this  occasion.  My  hon.  friend,  how-  tl 
ever,  misinformed  you  on  one  particular.  I am  ! 
myself  no  mechanician  at  all,  but  I have  the  Ji 
advantage  of  employing  many  mechanicians  and  j 
many  engineers  of  ability  and  skill,  and  it  is  to 
their  skill,  perseverance,  and  indomitable  courage 
I am  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  the  success 
I have  attained  in  life.  I may  also  say  that  i 
although  I am  myself,  unfortunately,  no  mecha. 
niciaD,  I have  so  high  an  appreciation  of  that 
branch  of  industry  that  I have  apprenticed  one 
of  my  sons  to  it,  and  I wish  no  better  than,  if 
my  life  is  spared  for  a short  time  longer,  to  see  : 
him  enjoy  the  honour  of  being  a member  of  this-  l 
association. 


PAVING  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
SOUTHWARK. 


The  Vestry  of  Rotherhithe  are  about  to  : 
expend  the  sum  of  10,0001.  on  paving  in  South.  4 
wark.  The  carriage-ways  in  Plongh-road  and  li 
Rotherhithe-street  are  to  be  paved  with  granite  :■ 
cubes,  4 in.  by  9 in.,  and  the  foot- ways  on  both  i| 
sides  of  Rotherhithe  New-road,  Manor-road,,  j 
Jamaica-level,  Deptford  Old-road,  and  Bush-road,  .1 
are  also  to  be  paved  with  2£  in.  York  stone.  The 
total  area  of  the  paving  to  be  laid  down  is,  for  1 
new  carriage-ways,  about  6,500  yards,  at  a cost 
of  6,9121.,  and  for  new  footways,  80,000  ft.,  at  a 
cost  of  3,3831.  A portion  of  the  footways  to 
be  laid  include  tho  south  and  west  portions  of 
Southwark  Park,  so  as  to  improve  the  approaches 
to  that  place  of  public  recreation.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  having  been 
advised  that  paving  works  were  not  of  such  a 
permanent  character  as  to  come  under  the  pro-  4 
visions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  they  could  not  : 
sanction  the  Metropolitan  Board  advancing  the 
required  sum,  for  the  purposes  of  the  under- 
taking.  The  vestry  has,  therefore,  been  em- 
powered by  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  borrow 
the  amount  from  another  source,  on  the  under-  -i 
standing  that  the  portion  to  be  expended  for  the 
repair  of  the  carriage-ways  is  to  be  repaid  by  • 
instalments  during  twenty  years,  and  that  for  4 
the  footpaths  during  ten  years. 


an  instance  of  a street  in  Everton  which  he  ex- 
amined, together  with  Mr.  Peet,  with  the  result 
of  finding  that,  from  end  to  end,  there  was  no 
stoppage  whatever  between  the  sewer  and  the 
houses.  He  did  not  know  that  the  servants  of 
the  corporation  could  do  a better  service  for  the 
health  of  the  town  than  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  direction  which  he  indicated.  He 
believed  that  a condition  of  things  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view  would  be  shown  such  as  they  had 
no  conception  of. 

. Mr*  Edward  A.  Heffer  said  he  thonght  the 
time  had  come  when  Liverpool  should  be  divided 
into  districts,  each  with  a surveyor  to  thoroughly 
supervise  the  erection  of  buildings,  and,  further, 
to  look  at  the  drains  and  substructure  before  the 
buildings  were  finished.  He  believed  that  so 
far  as  these  duties  were  now  concerned  the 
limited  staff  of  officials  had  done  their  best,  but 
in  number  the  staff  was  quite  inadequate  to 
the  duties.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Forrest 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  get  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  matters  altered,  so  that  there 
might  be  proper  surveyors  in  apportioned  dis- , 


MR.  JOHN  WALTER,  M.P.,  ON 
ENGINEERING. 

Mr.  Walter,  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the 
London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  and 
Draughtsmen,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  said  : — I could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  observation  whioh  fell  from  the  hon. 
gentleman  who  proposed  this  toast,  that  the 
present  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  had 
been  submitted  to  your  notioe,  and  I think  that 
remark  has  a double  significance,  because  I fear 
that  it  too  truly  represents  the  appreciation  you 
entertain  of  our  labours  in  comparison  with  your 
own.  When  I enter  one  of  those  magnificent 
establishments,  which  I am  sometimes  privileged 
to  visit,  in  which  some  of  the  rudest  and  appa- 
rently most  impracticable  substances  in  nature 
are  fashioned  and  wrought  by  your  skill  to  the 
services  of  man;  when,  still  more,  I enter  one  of 
those  wonderful  workshops  in  which  that  machi- 
nery is  turned  out  which  ministers  to  the  wants 
of  mankind  in  almost  every  conceivable  depart- 
ment of  manufacture,  and  when  I contrast  with 
the  marvellous  success  and  precision  of  those 
operations  the  great  uncertainty,  many  failures, 
and  frequent  want  of  success  which  attend  onr 
labours  in  Parliament;  when,  as  my  noble  friend 
said  just  now,  I compare  the  labours  of  your 
draughtsmen  with  those  we  employ,  of  yonr 
foremen  engineers  with  those  of  onrs,  and  when 
I consider  after  all  how  frequently  it  happens 
that  legislative  Bills  which  have  been  brought 
apparently  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  by 
genius  and  industry,  are, — as  we  have  seen  on  a 
late  occasion, — shipwrecked  and  brought  to 
nought  by  some  unseen  catastrophe,  I cannot 
help  comparing  our  labours  with  your  own,  aDd 
thinking  that  you  have  no  occasion  to  be  envious 
of  us  or  to  wish  to  change  your  occupation  for 
our  sphere  of  labour.  I can  only  claim  from  yon 
as  fellow  labourers,  when  we  ourselves  succeed 
and  when  we  fail,  some  of  the  sympathy  with 
which  we  regard  your  success  and  your  failures  j, 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OF 

PEMBROKE  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  following  memorial  has  been  sent  to  u& 
for  publication.  We  give  prominence  to  it  in 
the  hope  that  others  who  are  interested  may 
be  led  to  move  with  the  view  of  preventing  the- 
threatened  destruction  of  ancient  and  interesting 
buildings : — 

“ To  the  Reverend  the  Master  and  Fellows 
of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 

We,  the  undersigned  graduate  members  of 
Pembroke  College,  desire  to  express  the  alarm 
with  which  we  have  reoeived  the  intelligence,  an 
authority  the  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot- 
doubt,  that  the  governing  body  of  the  oollege 
has  come  to  the  decision  to  pull  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  ancient  buildings, 
including  the  hall  and  the  whole  eastern  side  off 
the  first  court. 

We  would  desire  to  offer  our  respectful  but 
firm  remonstrance  against  the  destruction  of  a 
group  of  buildings  of  so  picturesque  a character, 
of  such  high  architectural  value,  of  such  great 
antiquity,  and  endeared  not  to  us  only  (though 
to  us  peculiarly),  but  to  all  who  prize  the  ancient 
forms  and  features  of  the  University  in  which  we 
spent  so  important  a period  of  our  lives. 

We  would  venture  to  remind  you  that  the  ■ 
buildings  of  our  college  were  selected  by  Pro- 
fessor Willis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  lecture 
delivered  in  the  Senate  House  before  the  late 
Prince  Consort,  as  a typical  example  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  a Mediseval  oollege.  To 
destroy  these  wonld  be  to  rob  ns  of  an  invaluable 
historical  document,  and  wilfully  to  tear  a page 
out  of  the  architectural  history  of  our  University. 

We  would  also  venture  respectfully  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  hall,  erected 
about  1360,  is  probably  the  earliest  existing 
collegiate  building  in  the  University,  the  loss  of 
which  as  an  example  of  its  age  wonld  be  irre- 
parable. 

We  feel  that  we  need  not  allude  to  the 
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istoric  memories  of  which  the  [hall  is  so  fall, 
rhich  would  be  all  wiped  out  by  its  demolition, 
nd  the  substitution  of  a modern  fabric,  which 
ven  if  more  beautiful  would  entirely  want  the 
iterest  of  the  ancient  building.  We  had  heard 
rith  satisfaction  that  in  all  the  various  plans  .for 
he  re-construction  of  the  college,  the  hall  was 
egarded  as  sacred,  and  was  only  to  be  subjected 
o lengthening.  The  intelligence  that  it  has 
eon  decided  to  destroy  this  time-honoured  and 
eautiful  relic,  so  dear  to  us  all,  has  taken  us 
ompletely  by  surprise  and  filled  us  with  dismay. 
Ve  thereforo  approach  you  with  the  respectful 
ut  most  earnest  request  that  you  will  reconsider 
our  determination,  and,  at  any  sacrifice,  preserve 
he  pristine  character  of  our  1 domus  mtiq.ua  et 
gbigiosa.’ 

(Signed) 

Henry  Scmneb  Maine. 

W.  Haig  Brown,  Head  Master  of  Charterhouse. 

H.  J.  Evans,  M.A. 

Edward  Venables,  Canon  and  Precentor  of 
Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  lo  the  Bishop  of  London. 

J.  A.  Aibey,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

Gerald  Blunt,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Chelsea. 

J.  R.  Ely. 

Henry  Blunt,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn. 

W.  H.  Blunt,  B.A.,  Curate  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn." 


THE  NEW  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  AND 
PHE  LONDON  FINANCIAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Some  interesting  statements  respecting  the 
Sew  Alexandra  Palace, — now  definitely  fixed  to 
>e  opened  on  the  1st  of  May, — were  made  at 
;he  recent  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  London 
Financial  Association.  It-  appears  that  the 
Association  are  interested  in  the  Palace  to  the 
jxtent  of  300,0001.,  and  that  during  the  last 
ialf-year  they  advanced  3O,O0OZ.  towards  the 
jrection  of  the  building  now  nearly  completed. 
From  the  remarks  made  at  the  meeting  the  Asso- 
jiation  appears  to  have  unbounded  confidence  in 
iho  success  of  the  undertaking  now  about  to  be 
jpened  to  the  public.  The  chairman  stated  that 
lespite  the  heavy  outlay  that  had  been  made 
ipon  the  Palace,  they  had  in  that  building  and 
[and  a promising  asset. 


CABMEN’S  SHELTER. 

The  Marylebone  Vestry  have  given  their  con- 
sent for  Sir  Frederick  Leon  to  erect  a cabmen’s 
rest,  at  his  own  expense,  at  the  cab-stand  by  St. 
Mark’s  Churoh,  Marylebone-road,  or  at  the  stand 
in  Park-road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

A shelter  is  to  be  erected  at  the  top  of  Haver- 
stock- hill,  near  the  George  Inn,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  the  Asylums  Board  contemplate 
erecting  their  small-pox  hospital.  The  donor  of 
the  intended  shelter  is  Mr.  B.  Lyon,  of 
Montague-grove,  Hampstead. 

The  new  cab-shelter  erected  at  Langham- 
placo  was  opened  on  Monday  last,  and  has 
already  been  largely  patronised  by  the  cabmen. 
This  is  a neat  and  appropriate  structure  made 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Thos.  Harris,  architect. 
It  is  supplied  with  gas,  water,  and  a Btove  for 
cooking  purposes,  and  is  placed  under  the  charge 
of  a competent  attendant,  whose  duties  are  to 
take  charge  of  the  shelter,  to  see  that  no  one, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  is  admitted  except 
those  cabmen  who  have  paid  the  small  subscrip- 
tion it  is  intended  to  levy,  which  will  not  exceed 
sixpence  a week  or  a penny  a day  each  man,  and 
generally  to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  Committee 
are  attended  to. 


Sir, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a para- 
graph in  your  issue  of  the  6th  inst.  on  the  above 
subject. 

I hardly  think  Mr.  Fuller,  the  writer  of  it  can 
have  seen  the  “ shelter  ” that  has  been  placed  in 
Aoacia-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  by  the  Committee 
of  the  “ Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund,”  as  it  is  by  no 
means  a “ monstrosity”;  indeed,  it  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  everybody  I have  spoken  to  as  quite 
an  ornament  to  the  neighbourhood.  I am  also  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Fuller  can  have  had  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  just  named,  there  are  no 
more  “ugly  huts”  erected  anywhere  in  London 
at  present. 

Our  endeavour  will  be  to  make  them  as  neat 
as  we  can,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lavish  too  much  money  on  each. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Fuller’s  atten- 
tion that  we  are  tied  down  to  a certain  length 
and  breadth,  and  it  therefore  stands  to  reason 
we  cannot  have  the  same  advantages  as  the 


Crystal  Palace  Company,  who  have  been  allowed 
much  more  space. 

Should  you  feel  inclined  to  inspect  some 
“shelters”  now  in  course  of  being  erected,  I am 
sure  our  builders— Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  of  Upper 
Georgo-street,  Bryanston-square,  and  Mr.  Small, 
of  South  Lambeth-road, — will  be  happy  to  show 
them  to  you,  and  you  can  judge  if  Mr.  Fuller’s 
remarks  are  justified  or  not. 

My  only  excuse  for  troubling  you  with  this 
letter  is  that  unless  the  statement  contained  in 
your  issue  of  the  6th  inst.  is . corrected,  I fear 
the  movement  may  suffer  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 

John  Dennistoun, 

Hon.  Sec.  “ Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund.” 


SOCIETY  OF  LADY  ARTISTS. 

Six  hundred  and  five  pictures  exhibited  in  the 
Gallery,  48,  Great  Marlborough-sbreet,  and  about 
an  equal  number  returned  to  the  artists  for 
various  reasons,  show  that  the  ladies  have  been 
industrious,  and  many  of  those  on  the  walls  give 
evidence  of  other  and  higher  qualities.  Miss 
Warren,  the  Misses  Rayner,  Miss  Marian  Croft, 
Madame  Bodichon,  Mrs.  Backhouse,  Miss  Clax- 
ton,  Miss  Julia  Pocock,  the  Misses  Swift,  Mrs. 
Jopling,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Ward,  and  other  known  sup- 
porters of  the  Society,  give  good  aid  on  the 
present  occasion.  Mrs.  Marrable  has  been  to 
Venice,  and  has  sent  many  agreeable  evidences 
of  the  visit.  We  confess,  however,  to  liking 
her  best  on  her  old  ground,  amongst  the  moun- 
tains. The  painter  of  the  “ Roll  Call,”  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Thompson,  who  gained  her  earlier  honours 
as  a member  of  this  Society,  is  loyal  to  her  old 
associates,  and  sends,  under  the  quaint  title, 
“ Young  Man  in  a Red  Dress,”  a picture  of  con- 
siderable power  and  excellence. 


THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

Mr.  John  Hare,  late  of  Miss  Wilton’s  com- 
pany,  and  who  has  become  the  manager  of  the 
little  theatre  near  Sloane-square,  has  shown  his 
taste  and  artistic  connexion  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep  in  the  designing  of  a 
new  drop-scene,  and  which  has  been  partly 
executed,  too,  by  that  artist  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  John  O'Connor.  It  represents  a fine  Roman 
portal,  the  whole  height  of  the  stage,  with 
Corinthian  columns,  one  on  eaoh  side,  of  vari- 
coloured marble  with  gilt  metal  capitals.  A 
dark-red  ourtain  fills  the  opening,  against  which 
stands  the  figure  of  a halberdier,  dressed  also  in 
red,  but  of  a different  tint,  the  whole  very  bold 
and  effective.  The  drawing  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  columns  and  bases,  as  seen  from  the  boxes, 
is  scarcely  so  satisfactory  as  the  rest  of  the 
work,  but  the  effect  may  be  better  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  house.  It  is,  however,  a very 
effective  and  striking  scene,  and  will  of  itself 
justify  a visit  to  the  theatre.  The  play  with 
which  Mr.  Hare  has  opened  the  campaign, 
“ Lady  Flora,”  if  not  very  involved  in  plot,  is 
exceedingly  well  written  and  agreeable,  and  we 
should  gladly,  but  for  absolute  want  of  room, 
speak  at  some  length  of  the  good  acting  and 
charming  scenery  displayed  in  it. 


NOISE  AS  A NUISANCE. 

In  one  of  the  Vice-Chancellors’  courts  re- 
cently a case,  Beaumont  v.  Emery,  was 
heard,  of  some  importance  to  pei’sons  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  noisy  manufactories. 
Plaintiff  is  a wholesale  grocer  in  a large 
way  of  business  in  Blackwall,  turning  over, 
it  was  stated,  about  12,000Z.  a year.  The 
defendant  is  a cooper,  carrying  on  business  in 
premises  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  plaintiff’s 
house,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  for  his 
works  a high-pressure  steam-engine,  which  was 
kept  at  work  day  and  night  throughout  the  week. 
The  plaintiff  complained  that  the  vibration  and 
noise  caused  by  this  engine  were  such  as  to 
create  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  after  some 
vain  endeavours  to  induce  the  defendant  to  abate 
the  nuisance  he  filed  this  bill,  praying  that  the 
defendant  might  be  restrained  by  injunction  from 
working  the  steam-engine  and  carrying  on  his 
business  in  such  a manner  as  to  occasion  nuisance 
or  annoyance  to  the  plaintiff.  The  Vice-Chan- 
cellor said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff 
had  established  his  case,  and  there  must,  there- 
fore, be  an  injunction  in  the  terms  of  the  under- 
taking given  by  the  defendant  in  July,  1873 — 
that  is,  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant 


from  working  the  steam-engine  between  the 
hours  of  seven  p.m.  and  six  a.m.  without  the 
plaintiff’s  consent,  and  also  from  conducting  his 
business  so  as  to  cause  nuisance  and  annoyance 
to  the  plaintiff  or  his  tenants. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
PRIZES. 

For  the  Session  1874.-75,  the  Committee  have 
published  a long  list  of  prizes  offered.  It  i3 
hoped  that  a large  number  of  students  will  com- 
pete earnestly  for  them ; gaining  skill  by  their 
exertions  and  honour  for  the  Association  of  which, 
they  are  members.  The  list  offers  strong  induce- 
ment for  useful  work. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday,  the  10th  instant,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this 
Society  was  held  to  consider  certain  amendments 
in  the  bye-laws,  chiefly  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
a portion  of  the  Society’s  accumulated  stock, 
which  may  hereafter  stand  in  railway  debentures 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  instead  of  as 
heretofore,  only  in  the  Funds.  Several  changes', 
too,  were  effected  in  those  bye-laws,  regulating 
the  distribution  of  relief  to  applicants,  whereby 
it  is  hoped  some  little  trouble  will  be  saved  to 
them,  while,  at  the  same  time,  ample  security 
will  be  afforded,  that  the  money  entrusted  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Council  will  go  to  proper  persons. 

After  the  business  of  the  special  general  meet- 
ing was  concluded,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
subscribers  took  place,  when  the  President’s 
report  was  read  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Geo.  Mair, 
F.S.A.,  and  adopted  unanimously.  It  stated  the 
Society  was  making  advancement  in  income  and 
numerical  strength,  almost,  in  fact,  progressing 
pari  passu  with  its  calls.  The  audited  accounts 
for  the  past  twelve  months  were  laid  before 
the  meeting,  showing  that  a sum  of  277 1.  had 
been  distributed  amongst  needy  members  of  the 
profession,  their  widows  and  orphans ; in  1873 
235Z.  were  given  away  in  a similar  manner;  and 
in  1872,  190Z.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Turner,  announced  a list 
of  recent  donations,  amounting  to  36Z.  8s. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Shipley  (Bradford).  — The  Shipley  School 
Board  propose  to  erect  in  Saltaire-road  a oentral 
school  for  800  children.  The  new  schools  will  be 
situated  a little  beyond  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  in  Saltaire-road,  and  will  stand  in  the 
centre  of  a plot  of  land  over  6,000  yards  in 
extent.  The  style  of  the  building  is  to  be  Italian, 
the  principal  feature  being  an  elevated  venti- 
lating shaft  of  ornamental  design  over  the  main 
front.  The  rooms  will  all  be  lofty  and  well  venti- 
lated. The  principal  departments  will  consist 
of  infants’  room  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
but  extending  somewhat  beyond  the  wings  which 
flank  it  on  each  side.  In  these  wings  will  be 
placed  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools.  In  the 
arrangements  of  the  principal  rooms  space  is 
provided  for  double  sets  of  desks.  The  rooms 
are  respectively  55  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  50  ft.  by 
36  ft.  Three  class-rooms,  about  20  ft.  by  18  ft., 
are  provided  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  departments, 
and  rooms  of  similar  dimensions  open  into  the 
infants’  school.  In  connexion  with  each  depart- 
ment there  is  a teachers’  stock-room.  The  play- 
grounds are  ample.  In  the  central  front  of  the 
building  provision  has  also  been  made  for  offices 
for  the  clerk  to  the  Board,  with  an  entrance  from 
the  Saltaire-road.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Longley 
are  the  architects. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

TnE  season  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  the 
30th  ult.,  when  “ Guglielmo  Tell  ” will  bo  per- 
formed. Mr.  Gye  has  little  .occasion  to  do  more 
in  his  programme  than  remind  the  public 
of  the  names  of  the  artists  attached  ;to 
the  establishment,  and  the  long  list  of 
operas  from  which  the  performances  of  the 
new  season  will  be  selected,  to  ensure  the 
support  of  all  lovers  of  music  of  the  high  class. 
In  addition  to  a selection  from  the  existing 
rdpertoi/re,  it  is  intended  that  three,  at  least,  of 
the  following  works  shall  be  given  : — -Gounod  s 
“ Romeo  e Giulietta”  (for  the  first  time  these 
seven  years),  with  Madame  Patti,  Faure,  an 
Nicolini ; “ Semiramide,”  with  new  decorations 


and  costumes,  and  supported  by  Madame  Yilda, 
Mdlle.  Scalcbi,  and  Faure  ; “LePre  auxClercs,” 
for  the  first  time  in  Eugland,  in  an  Italian  form  ; 
and  Wagner’s  “ Lohengrin,”  which  has  been  a 
considerable  time  in  preparation,  and  will  be  pro- 
duced, with  new  scenery,  costumes,  and  decora- 
tions, early  in  the  season,  supported  by  Mdlle. 
Albani,  Mdlle.  d’Angeri,  Maurel,  and  Nicolini. 
Mr.  Mapleson  claims  to  have  the  absolute  right 
to  represent  this  opera;  but  we  have  perfect 
faith  in  Mr.  Gye’s  promise. 


METROPOLITAN  GAS  SUPPLY. 

An  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled  “ The  Great 
Central  Gas  Company,  its  Origin  and  History,” 
by  Colonel  Croll,  J.P.,  has  just  been  published 
by  Mr.  T.  Harris,  Bishopsgate  Without.  Its 
issue  is  very  timely  at  a period  like  the  present, 
when  Londoners  are  justly  complaining  of  exor- 
bitant  gas-rates,  and  when  legislation  is  im- 
pending, which,  unless-  vigilantly  guarded,  may 
permanently  impose  unreasonable  burdens  upon 
all  gas-consumers  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
This  pamphlet  traces,  in  a lively  manner,  the 
progress  of  efforts  commenced  some  years  ago 
to  break  down  the  then  existing  monopoly  of  the 
City  supply  of  gas,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
charged  7s.  per  1,000  ft.,  and,  in  addition,  was 
fraught  with  sulphurous  and  other  impurities. 
The  author  has  issued  this  pamphlet  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  tend  to  inform  the  public  on 
various  points  in  which  their  interests  are  now 
concerned,  and  may  also  serve,  in  some  degree, 
to  influence  the  Legislature  to  give  the  necessary 
powers  either  to  the  Corporation  or  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  to  erect  gas-works  for  the  better 
supply  of  the  citizens,  or  to  purchase  the  exist- 
ing works,  on  terms  not  exceeding  the  cost  at 
which  similar  undertakings  can  be,  and  have 
been,  completed. 


A PROPOSED  PUBLIC  GARDEN  FOR 
ST.  GEORGE’S  IN  TEE  EAST. 

The  proposal  to  form  a public  garden  within 
the  district  of  St.  George’s  in  the  East  was 
favourably  received  by  the  Vestry  at  their 
meeting  last  week.  A memorial  signed  by  650 
inhabitants,  including  many  of  the  most  influen- 
cial  ratepayers,  was  presented  in  favour  of  form- 
ing a public  garden  at  the  east  end  of  the  parish 
church-yard,  and  making  a thoroughfare  through 
the  church-yard  from  St.  George-street  to  Cable- 
street. 


Chapel  in  course  of  erection  at  Royton,  near 
Oldham,  was  blown  down.  The  building  was 
estimated  to  seat  about  600  or  700  persons,  and 
to  cost  about  2,0001.  A large  portion  of  the 
back  and  gable  walls  fell  with  a loud  crash, 
carrying  with  them  several  inner  walls.  The 
men  were  not  at  work  at  the  time  of  the 
mishap. 

On  the  same  day  a strong  wind  and  heavy  rain 
prevailed  for  some  hours  at  Falkirk,  and  resulted 
in  the  overthrow  of  a large  brick  erection,  newly 
roofed,  situated  in’the  Corn  Exchange  Park,  and 
about  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Binnie,  auctioneer,  as 
an  auction  mart.  The  building  was  about  100  ft. 
long  by  about  48  ft.  broad,  and  the  side  walls  were 
between  15  ft.  and  18  ft.  high.  The  roof  waB 
completely  blown  off,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  side  walls  laid  flat. 


VICTORIA  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

With  reference  to  this  building,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  who  arranged  for  the  recent 
visit  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  to  Liverpool, 
writes: — 

“ First,  ourthanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Parslow  & Clarke, 
architects,  who  originally  designed  the  form  of  the  build- 
ing with  galleries,  by  which  arrangement  the  largest 
number  could  be  accommodated  on  the  same  area  of  land. 
Secondly,  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry  and  Mr.  W.  Parslow,  who, 
as  members  of  the  committee,  gave  their  time  and 
thoughtful  care  to  superintend,  as  surveyors,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  hall.  All  these  services  so  generously  ren- 
dered, were  a most  valuable  contribution  to  the  work. 
Thirdly,  to  Messrs.  Haigh&Co.,  the  builders,  who  showed 
so  much  promptitude  in  preparing  their  plans  and  specifi- 
cations, and  tendering  for  the  work ; and  subsequently 
pressing  it  forward  with  so  much  diligence  that  scarcely 
a day  was  .lost,  and  all  was  ready  when  the  place  was 
required.’' 


ACTION  AGATNST  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

Ix  the  Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  last  week, 
before  Mr.  Under-Sheriff Burchell,  and  a special  jury,  the 
case  of  Boutcher  v.  The  London  School  Board  came  on 
for  hearing.  The  claim,  which  was  for  compensation  in 
reference  to  property  at  Notting-hill,  required  by  the 
School  Board  of  London,  occupied  the  whole  dav.  Evi- 
dence was  given  that  to  a nurseryman  it  was  worth  about 
1202.  a year,  and  a large  sum  was  asked  for  it,  making,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  surveyors  for  Mr.  Boutcher,  about 
3,6002.  for  the  property. 

On  the  part  of  tne  School  Board,  the  valuation  put  on 
the  property  was  from  1,9002.  to  2,0002.,  and  the  sum  as 
asked  was  said  to  be  monstrous. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  2,4002.-2,0002.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  house  and  the  land,  and  4002.,  they  said, 
“ for  the  deprivation  of  access  and  the  nuisance  of  the 
school.” 


RED  BRICKWORK. 


ACCIDENTS. 

At  Kirkintilloch,  last  week,  John  Macmillan 
was  engaged  putting  a coat  of  tar  on  a chimney 
stack,  170  ft.  high.  He  was  suspended  on  the 
scaffold,  supported  by  a rope  passed  right  round 
tho  top  of  the  chimney,  and,  in  trying  violently 
to  swing  the  scaffold  round,  the  rope  slipped  off 
the  top,  and  Macmillan  fell  to  the  bottom,  a 
distance  of  80  ft.,  and  died  instantly. 

William  Wilkinson,  foreman  joiner,  was  work- 
ing on  the  fifth  story  of  a mill  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Gaskell-Btreet,  Bolton,  on  the  10th  inst., 
when  he  stepped  on  to  a loose  plank  and  was 
thrown  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  55  ft.  When 
taken  up  his  body  was  found  to  be  in  a dreadful 
state  through  catching  on  the  joists  of  the 
different  stories  as  he  fell.  Death  ensued  before 
he  could  be  got  to  the  Infirmary. 

On  the  9th  inst.  two  men  were  killed  and  four 
injured  by  the  falling  of  the  gable  end  of  a shed 
which  was  in  course  of  removal  from  the  Cale- 
donian goods  yard  at  Carlisle. 

On  the  same  day  two  men  were  killed  at  the 
Talsarn  slate  quarry  by  the  breaking  of  some 
scaffolding  on  which  they  were  standing. 


BLOWN  DOWN. 

During  the  heavy  wind  which  blew  on  the 
9th  inst.,  a fatal  accident  occurred  at  Cowthorpe, 
near  Wetherby.  German,  a labourer  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  was  assisting  one  of  his 
master  s sons  to  prop  up  one  of  the  pillars  of  a 
large  new  barn,  50  yards  in  length,  when  40  yards 
of  the  building  gave  way,  and  German  was  buried 
in  the  ruins.  When  extricated  it  was  found  that 
he  was  much  bruised  about  the  body  and  face. 
He  was  taken  to  his  home,  a short  distance  off, 
but  died  about  an  hour  and  a half  after  the 
acoident. 

About  nine  o’clock  on  the  9th  inst.,  during  a 
heavy  gale,  a large  portion  of  the  new  Wesleyan 


Sir,— I have  just  finished  repointing  an  old  front.  As 
soon  as  finished  a white  film  nppeared,  principally  upon 
the  stopping,  but  also  upon  the  brick.  On  wet  days  it 
does  not  show,  but  every  dry  day  brings  it  out  plainer 
than  before.  The  stopping  used  was, — Lime,  sand,  coal- 
ashes  coloured  red,  colour-wash,  composed  of  Venetian 
red  B.  B.  and  umber,  beer-grounds,  and  copperas.  Can 
any  one  tell  me  the  cause  of  tho  white  films,  and  how  I 
can  remedy  the  defeclive  colouring? 

James  Bunce. 


PAYMENT  FOR  WORK  SUSPENDED 
BY  FROST. 

Thomas  Carter,  a builder,  was  summoned  to  the  West- 
minster Police-court,  for  a journeyman's  wages. 

Mr.  Smyth,  solicitor,  appeared 'for  John  C.  Smith,  the 
complainant.  From  his  statement,  and  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, it  appeared  that  the  complainant  had  worked  for 
defendant  as  a bricklayer  from  the  19th  of  January  until 
nearly  the  end  of  last  week.  The  amount  claimed  was  for 
nineteen  hours’  time;  nine  hours  of  this  was  for  work 
absolutely  performed,  and  the  question  at  issue  was 
whether  the  complainant  was  entitled  to  charge  for  ten 
hours  in  which  he  had  really  not  laboured.  He  claimed 
to  be  entitled  on  the  ground  that  he  had  proceeded  day 
after  day  from  his  abode  at  Camberwell  to  the  buildings 
on  which  he  had  been  employed  at  Balham,  ready  and 
willing  to  work,  but  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  frost, 
and  the  labour  being  otherwise  suspended,  his  services 
were  not  required. 

The  builder’s  foreman,  in  answer  to  this,  urged  that 
work  was  necessarily  suspended  on  account  of  frost,  tho 
men  themselves  leaving  oft’  owing  to  a fall  of  snow. 
He  further  denied  that  the  complainant  had  been  waiting 
for  employment  on  the  works  all  the  time  he  alleged  ; but 
on  this  point  he  was  strongly  contradicted  by  other  work- 
men. 

Mr.  Woolrych  said  he  could  only  consider  the  com- 
plainant entitled  to  6s.  9d.  for  the  nine  hours’  labour 
absolutely  performed,  with  costs. 


Value  of  Forethought. — Last  week  while  a 
workman  was  engaged  on  the  circular  staircase 
at  the  residence  of  the  Captain- Superintendent 
of  the  Sheerness  Dockyard,  the  plank  upon  which 
he  was  standing  suddenly  snapped  in  two.  For- 
tunately the  Captain  had  caused  a rope  net  to 
be  stretched  from  the  staircase  to  the  wall,  and 
into  this  the  young  man  fell,  otherwise  he  must 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces.  A severe  shaking 
was  the  result. 


EXPENDITURE  ON  PAVING,  STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS,  AND  SANITARY  WORKS 

BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  VESTRIES. 

An  interesting  statistical  return  has  just  been  n 
laid  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  I 
showing  the  total  amount  of  new  works  executed  i I 
by  the  thirty-eight  Vestries  and  District  Boards  :.i 
of  the  metropolis,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1856  j| 
(the  date  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  :u 
Act  coming  into  operation),  to  [the  25th  of  :< 
March  laBt  year,  and  also  the  total  expenditure  :|l 
on  such  works,  together  with  the  length  of  M 
streets  and  roadways  under  the  jurisdiction  of  ' i 
each  body.  From  this  return  it  appears  that  .fl 
during  the  period  named  635  miles  of  new-  jl 
sewers  have  been  constructed  at  a cost  of  4 
1,731,4741.  Within  the  same  period  S, 198, 607 
superficial  yards  of  new  paving  have  been  laid  l|j 
down  at  a cost  of  3,038,4061.,  whilst  upwards  of  : I 
900,0001.  has  been  expended  on  other  sanitary  a 
works,  and  709,3951.  on  street  improvements,  .[] 
the  total  expenditure  on  these  several  works  .jj 
being  6,067,2281.  The  length  of  streets  and  i] 
roadways  under  the  control  of  the  several  Ves-  I 
tries  and  District  Boards  was  925^  miles  in  j 
1856,  and  in  1874  it  had  increased  to  1,410£  miles,  s 
Within  the  same  period  the  number  of  street.  1 
lamps  added  was  17,480.  One- third  of  the  l| 

sewerage  named  daring  the  period  stated  was  li 
within  the  City  of  London.  The  relative  ex. 
penditure  in  the  different  parishes  or  districts  on  t; 
the  respective  works  varies  considerably,  the  ex-  L 
penditure  on  new  sewers  constructed  largely  H 
preponderating  in  some  parishes,  whilst  paving  ;j 
and  street  improvements  formed  the  principal  *1 
items  of  expenditure  in  others.  The  largest  ex-  J| 
penditure  in  sewers  was  in  Wandsworth,  where  1 
155  miles  were  constructed  at  an  outlay  of  f 
259,3831.  Lambeth  is  next  in  mileage  and  !l 
amount  expended,  the  length  of  new  sewers  con-  [ 
structed  being  61  miles,  and  the  cost  206,8301.,  | 
which  is  much  more  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  ; 
Wandsworth  sewers.  Camberwell  stands  next,  I 
60  miles  having  been  constructed  at  a cost  of 
120,0001.,  whilst  in  Greenwich  40  miles  have  | 
been  constructed  at  a cost  of  118,3321.  In  Ken-  j 
sington  27  miles  of  sewers  were  constructed  ; in  I 
St.  Marylebone,  25  miles ; in  Plumstead,  23  i 
miles ; in  Newington,  22  miles ; and  in  Hack-  j 
ney,  21  miles.  In  the  rest  of  the  parishes  the  I 
mileage  is  from  18  miles  down  to  between  1 and  j 
2 miles,  Clerkenwell  being  the  lowest,  where  no  j 
more  than  1 mile  and  1,438  yards  were  con-  | 
structed,  at  an  expenditure  of  2,8991.  The  j 
heaviest  outlay  on  general  sanitary  works  was  i 
in  St.  Pancras,  where  211,6621.  were  expended,  i 
the  next  in  amount  under  this  head  being  St.  ij 
Giles’s,  where  99,7981.  were  expended;  whilst  J 
in  Westminster  the  amount  expended  was  r 
76,9001.  The  largest  amount  spent  in  paving  i 
was  in  St.  Marylebone,  where  412,312 1.  were 
expended ; in  St.  George’s,  Hanover-equare,  ) 
253,785 1. ; in  St.  Pancras,  127,0691.  ; in  West-  | 
minster,  127.05C1. ; in  Lambeth,  119,2601. ; in 
St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch,  119,0947. ; in  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  118,5101. ; in  Kensing-  ; 
ton,  113,9831.;  in  Islington,  105,2781.;  and  in  i 
Bethnal-green,  104,3001.  St.  Marylebone  is  also  j 
at  the  head  of  the  expenditure  ou  street  im-  I 
provemente,  the  sum  spent  on  this  head  being  | 
152,345 1. ; Camberwell  stands  next,  with  an  I 
expenditure  of  87,6111.;  Whitechapel,  71,4401.;  fll 
Limehouse,  63,8481. ; Paddington,  50,8661. ; and  I 
Islington,  40,0001. 


Dwellings  of  the  Poor. — Earl  Fortescue 
was  present  at  the  opening  in  Exeter  of  a block 
of  dwellings  that  have  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  40,0001.  by  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwell- 
ings Company,  and  spoke  at  length  as  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  better  houses  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population,  especially  in 
cities  and  large  towns.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks,  he  said, — “ There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  families  in  towns  which  have  only  one  room, 
and  I know,  from  personal  inspection,  that  a 
great  number  of  them  sleep,  eat,  work,  and  sit  in 
the  same  place.  And  then  we  wonder  that  the 
head  of  the  family  should  sometimes  take  refuge 
in  the  public-houBe ! Even  in  these  model 
lodging-houses  there  are  only  two  to  four  rooms, 
and  the  bulk  of  modern  dwelling-houses  in  towns 
have  but  one  or  two  bedrooms.  As  I have  said, 
overcrowding  is  dangerous  and  expensive.  No 
large  population  can  lodge  like  pigs  and  live 
like  Christians.  It  is  expensive,  because  pre- 
ventive disease  means  preventive  widowhood 
and  orphanage;  preventible  pauperism,  pre- 
ventive indecenoy.” 


March  20,  1875.] 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  MAUSOLEUM:  OE 

THE  MEDICI  IN  THE  CHUKCH  OF  ST. 

LORENZO,  FLORENCE. 

The  chapel  in  which  are  the  two  mausoleums 
of  the  Medici,  adorned  by  the  wonderful  sculp, 
tures  of  Michelangelo,  is  known  to  all  who  have 
j visited  Florence,  and  the  copies  of  the  great 
sculptor’s  works  in  the  Crystal  Palace  make 
i them  familiar  to  those  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  originals. 

The  mausoleum,  over  which  is  placed  the  re- 
| markable  life-size  figuro  called  the  “ Pensieroso,” 

; represented  by  a warrior  clad  in  armour,  seated 
in  a meditative  attitude,  the  head  leaning  on  the 
I hand,  was  opened  last  week  under  peculiarly 
I interesting  circumstances.  The  mausoleum  in 
l question  is  that  on  the  left-hand  Bide  of  the 
: chapel  on  entering,  and  has  on  each  side  of  the 
tomb  figures  representing  “ Dawn  ” and  “Twi- 
light ” (“ L’ Aurora ” ed  il  “ Crepuscolo”).  The 
l latter,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  room,  was 
i observed  some  days  previously  by  the  custode  of 
the  chapel  to  have  moved  slightly  from  its  posi- 
ition,  and  on  examination  a large  cleft  was  found 
behind,  which  threatened  to  increase  and  enable 
the  statue  at  any  moment  to  slide  from  its 
iplace  and  be  destroyed.  The  attention  of  the 
(President  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  was 
(directly  called  to  the  state  of  the  statue.  It  was 
■found  that  when  the  statues  were  originally 
(fixed  in  their  present  place,  a wedge  of  wood 
had  been  inserted  to  raise  the  statue  “Twilight” 
to  the  level  of  -the  already-placed  statue  of 
!“  Dawn.”  Time  had  destroyed  in  part  the  wedge 
(of  wood,  and  hence  the  reason  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  statue.  The  President  deemed  it 
necessary  for  the  future  security  of  the  statue 
.that  it  should  be  raised  from  its  present  position 
and  re-adjusted.  This  being  agreed  upon, 
jProfessor  Gotti,  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction, suggested  that  the  opposite  statue,  the 
I*  Aurora,”  should  likewise  be  raised,  both  to 
uxamine  into  the  security  of  its  placing,  and  to 
lifford  an  opportunity  for  the  opening  of  the 
;omb,  thus  deciding  also  a contested  point  as  to 
vhose  remains  the  tomb  enclosed.  Grimm  and 
other  German  writers  alleged  that  the  tomb 
knder  the  figure  styled  “ II  Pensieroso  ” con- 
tained the  remains  of  Giugliano  (Julian)  de’ 
Medici,  the  Italians  maintaining  it  to  be 
that  of  Lorenzo  II.  and  his  son  Ales- 
iiandro.  The  verification  of  this  contested 
‘joint  rested  on  the  fact  of  the  tomb  con- 
laining  the  remains  of  one  or  two  bodies. 
(The  two  recumbent  statues  bound  round  by 
ropes  were  raised  by  machinery,  the  marble  slab 
ivas  removed  with  necessarily  great  care,  for  it 
vaa  found  to  have  been  previously  moved,  and 
iad  been  broken  and  badly  mended,  and  the  tomb 
vas  found  to  be  covered  with  planks  of  wood. 

The  workmen  engaged  began  muffling  their 
aces  to  the  eyes,  fearing  a similar  disaster  to 
hat  which  occurred  when  opening  another  tomb, 
on  which  occasion  the  men  suffered  severely 
rom  the  fumes  of  arsenic  that  escaped  from 
;lie  remains  of  inefficient  embalming.  The  pre- 
caution proved  useless,  as  on  lifting  up  the  planks 
no  odour  was  perceived.  Then  were  exposed  to 
fiew  the  remains  of  two  bodies,  the  one  clad  in 
i long  woollen  tapestry-like  robe,  with  a girdle 
>f  the  same  round  the  waist ; the  body  placed 
dose  to  the  side  of  the  sarcophagus  farthest 
rom  the  chapel ; the  head  had  been  turned  to 
he  side  and  fastened  there  by  means  of  a huge 
ron  nail  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  tomb  be- 
ide  the  throat.  This  had  become  corroded,  and 
ad  fallen  on  the  neck,  thus  dividing  in  time  by 
:s  weight  the  head  from  the  body.  The  legs 
ad  been  covered  with  coarse  stockings,  rolled 
It  the  knees.  The  head  was  bare. 

, By  the  side  lay  the  remains  of  Alessandro,  the 
:ead  placed  at  the  feet  of  Lorenzo.  His  head 
ad  lain  on  a cushion  of  velvet.  The  small  cap 
f embroidered  velvet  was  still  traceable.  The 
ne  shirt  and  cape  of  linen,  beautifully  em- 
roidered,  remained,  no  doubt  the  identical  one 
corn  on  the  night  of  his  assassination,  and  in 
'hich  he  lay  for  three  days  before  his  body  was 
laced  in  the  tomb  of  his  father.  The  thick 
arly  reddish  hair  fell  off  on  exposure  to  the 
uter  air.  The  woollen  garments  of  Lorenzo 
•ere  soon  in  powder,  and  the  next  person  who 
hall  peer  into  this  tomb  of  the  Medici,  will  find 
1 difficulty  in  discovering  even  one  lock  of  hair 
3 a memento.  The  cape  of  the  shirt  was  taken 
» he  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Bargello. 
i On  examining  the  skulls  of  the  two  men,  there 
as  a marked  resemblance  in  form.  Each  ex- 
mined  phrenologically  had  the  same  tendencies, 


the  same  passions,  the  same  vices.  Each  died 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six. 

A disputed  historical  point  is  decided;  the 
work  of  a great  man  has  been  saved  from  de- 
struction ; the  disturbed  remains  laid  in  the 
tomb  339  years  ago  have  been  replaced;  their 
dishonoured  memories,  honoured  to  us  now  by 
the  marvellous  works  of  art  that  adorn  their 
tombs.  The  figure  of  the  “ Pensieroso”  resembles 
Lorenzo  II.,  only  in  the  physiognomy.  The 
meditation  was  not  in  his  character ; it  is  more 
the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  the  artist  him- 
self meditating  on  the  buried  liberty  of  his 
country.  The  7th  of  this  month  was  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Michelangelo,  and 
which  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Florentines 
to  commemorate  with  a splendid  fete  ; but  funds 
were  wanting,  and  the  fUte  has  been  deferred 
until  September  next;  when,  if  all  be  accom- 
plished that  has  been  designed  by  the  Syndic 
Peruzzi,  Florence  will  be  a point  of  deeply 
attractive  interest. 

The  Buonarotti  family  have  given  up  all  the 
long-stored  correspondence  of  Michelangelo, — 
not  until  now  brought  to  light.  A more  correct 
and  authenticated  biography  of  the  great  artist  is 
preparing,  with  his  correspondence  intact,  and  if 
possible  copies  of  many  studies  not  yet  known. 
Everything  promises  a fete  of  unusual  literary, 
historical,  and  artistic  brilliancy. 


DANTE  AND  MICHELANGELO. 

No  account  of  the  Florentine  Michelangelo 
Buonarotti,  whether  regarded  as  an  artist  or  as 
a man,  can  be  complete  without  a reference  to 
his  illustrious  predecessor  of  some  two  hundred 
years, — the  Florentine  Dante  Allighieri.  Their 
souls  were  cast  in  the  same  divine  mould,  and 
throughout  life  we  find  them  exhibiting  the  same 
characters,  the  same  temperament,  the  same 
taste,  the  same  sentiments,  the  same  energy,  the 
same  love  of  country,  the  same  devotion  to  the 
great  objects  which  they  had  set  before  them, 
and,  though  these  were  in  a given  sense  very 
different,  yet  both  looking  to  the  same  end,  and, 
undaunted  by  the  taunts  of  envy  and  the 
malicious  persecution  of  enemies,  both  following 
out  their  purposes  with  unflagging  perseverance, 
and  even  gathering  fresh  strength  from  the  oppo- 
sition they  encountered.  Without  a Dante  there 
would  have  been  no  Michelangelo ; the  spiritual 
food  which  nourished  the  mind  of  the  latter, 
and  on  which  it  grew  and  gathered  strength,  and 
formed  its  distinguishing  character  in  art, 
was  furnished  by  the  former.  Intellectually  it 
may  almost  be  said  that  Michelangelo  lived 
on  the  “Divina  Commedia.”  Dante  was  his 
great  model ; he  had  the  entire  poem  by 
heart,  and  it  was  wrought  up  into  his  very 
nature.  Michelangelo  has  been  called  the 
Dante  of  sculpture,  he  was  essentially  the  Dante 
of  painting,  and  without  the  “Divina  Commedia” 
there  would  have  been  no  “Last  Judgment.” 
As  examples  of  that  conscious  self-reliance 
which  trusts  to  its  own  unaided  efforts  to  effect 
the  purpose  it  has  at  heart,  we  scarcely  know 
which  to  admire  most ; whether  Dante,  the  exile, 
cut  off  from  personal  influence  in  the  councils  of 
his  country,  and  under  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances  still  working  out  the  great  object 
of  his  life, — the  renovation  of  Italy ; or  Michel- 
angelo resolutely  resolving  to  execute  alone  the 
frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  himself  per- 
forming all  the  preparatory  processes  of  mixing 
the  mortar,  laying  on  the  coats,  working  up  the 
surface,  and  grinding  his  own  colours,— mason, 
plasterer,  chemist,  and  painter,  all  under  one. 
Between  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  and 
the  great  poem  of  Dante  there  is  a remarkable 
analogy ; both  may  be  regarded  as  the  poem  of 
humanity  sanotified  in  God,  as  a certain  Frenoh 
writer  has  remarked,  in  which  the  human  and 
the  divine  meet  together,  and  man  ascends  to 
the  ineffable  region  of  his  Maker.  Dante  and 
Miohelangelo  were  both  proud  men,  but  their 
pride  was  not  of  that  silly  sort  which  makes  its 
victim  ridiculous,  and  by  which  little  men  are 
puffed  up  with  a false  notion  of  their  own  im- 
portance ; it  waB  that  innate  conviction  of  genius 
and  nobility  of  soul  which  is  conscious  of  its  own 
worth,  knows  its  own  place,  and  is  resolved  to 
uphold  it.  The  space  of  200  years,  which  sepa- 
rated Dante  from  Michelangelo,  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  endless  Beries  of  ages  through- 
out whioh,  along  the  stream  of  time,  their 
immortal  names,  their  works,  their  reputation, 
and  their  fame  will  be  together  carried.  Michel- 
angelo’s noble  offer  to  execute  alone,  with  his 
own  hand,  the  sepulture  of  Dante,  also  deserves 


notice ; and  the  memorable  words  which  he 
added  to  the  petition  presented  by  the  Florentine 
Academy  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  from  Ravenna  the  poet’s  remains  fop 
his  native  city,  should  not  be  forgotten  “ Io 
Michelangelo  scultore,  a Yostra  Santita  supplico, 
offerendomi  al  divin  Poeta  fare  la  sepoltura,  Sua 
Santita  concedente,  in  loco  onorevole  in  questa 
cittA.” 

This  petition  was  presented  to  Leo,  Ootober  20, 
1519,  but  like  previous  endeavours  of  tho 
Florentines  to  procure  the  aBhes  of  their  perse, 
cuted  poet,  the  purpose  failed.  Had  Michelangelo 
executed  astatue  of  Dante,  we  may  form  some  idea 
of  what  it  would  have  been  like  from  the  ener- 
getic head  of  the  poet  represented  in  the  fresco  of 
“ La  Disputa  del  Sacramento,”  in  which  the 
gentle  Raffaelle  is  seen  to  have  imbibed  the  lofty 
spirit  of  the  mighty  master,  unless,  indeed,  the 
design  itself  may  have  been  by  Michelangelo. 
But  a head  of  Dante  very  similar  to  this  existp 
among  the  drawings  at  Dresden,  and  is  attributed, 
I think  correctly,  to  the  hand  of  Masaccio.  It 
is  a lamentable  thing  for  posterity,  that  a copv 
of  Landino’s  magnificent  edition  of  “ The  Divina 
Commedia,”  1481,  the  first  ever  published  in 
Florence,  with  a broad  margin,  on  which  Michel- 
angelo had  poured  out  the  riches  of  his  inspira- 
tions derived  from  the  pages  of  Dante,  was  lost 
at  sea  between  Leghorn  and  Civita  Yecchia,  so 
that  we  have  little  now  left  to  show  what  thesp 
might  have  been. 

England  is  very  poor  in  the  works  of 
Michelangelo  ; with  the  exception  of  the  series 
of  drawings  at  Oxford,  we  have  scarcely  anything 
by  his  hand ; but  we  have,  what  I believe  no 
other  country  can  boast  of,  almost  a complete 
series  of  casts  from  his  noblest  works  at  Rome 
and  Florence  ; and  it  should  be  a source  of  no 
little  satisfaction  both  to  those  who  have  con- 
templated the  originals  and  those  who  have  not, 
that  within  the  space  of  a few  yards  in  the 
Italian  Court  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, 
the  visitor  may  gaze  in  admiration  and  awe  at 
sublime  “Moses,”  may  behold  the  exquisite 
“Pieta,”the  “Christ  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva,”  the  writhing  “ Slave  ” in  thp 
Louvre,  and  the  wonderful  figures  in  the  ohapej 
of  the  Medici  at  Florence.  H.  C.  Bablow. 

PROFESSOR  E.  M.  BARRY’S  LECTURES  AT 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

No.  3#  ( concluded ). 

Raffaelle  had  only  held  office  for  six  years 
when  his  premature  death,  in  1520,  left  tho  works 
at  St.  Peter’s  again  without  a master.  From  his 
affection  for  Bramante,  he  seems  to  have  been 
anxious  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  latter  in 
its  integrity,  and  to  have  spent  the  time  of  hin 
official  engagement  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
the  piers  which  Bramante  had  left,  and  other- 
wise prepare  for  the  construction  of  the  great 
dome,  which  he  was  not  to  live  to  see.  He  col- 
lected, as  far  as  he  could,  all  evidence  of  Bra,, 
mante’s  intentions,  and  prepared  to  carry  them 
into  execution. 

Pope  Leo,  who  occupied  the  Papal  chair  at  the 
time  of  Raffaelle’ s death,  had  now  to  make  a new 
appointment,  and  he  seems  to  have  acted  on 
the  same  principle  which  had  given  Raffaelle 
practical  coadjutors  in  his  work.  Baldassarc 
Peruzzi  was  nominated  architect,  and  Antonio 
San  Gallo,  a man  of  more  practical  mind,  was  ta 
assist  in  structural  matters. 

Leo  X.  only  survived  Raffaelle  one  year,  but 
before  he  died,  there  had  arisen  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  building,. 
His  profuse  expenditure,  public  and  private,  had. 
embarrassed  the  resources  of  the  State.  He  ha<J 
sought,  as  we  know,  to  raise  money  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  with  a result  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  foreseen.  Economy  had  thus  be. 
come  a necessity,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Bramante’s  plans  must  be  curtailed. 

Giuliano  San  Gallo  had  already  retired  from 
the  direction  of  affairs  by  reason  of  age  and  ill. 
health,  and  Fra  Giocondo  died  in  the  same  year 
as  Raffaelle. 

The  first  duty  laid  upon  Baldassare  Peruzzi 
was,  therefore,  to  revise  the  design.  He  was 
in  many  ways  well  fitted  for  the  task,  being  an 
accomplished  antiquary,  and  well  versed  in  the 
study  of  ancient  Classical  art,  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  restore. 

Antonio  San  Gallo,  who  was  associated  with 
Peruzzi,  was  well  known  as  an  engineer  and 
architect.  Miohelangelo  had  critioised  unfavour,, 
ably  his  plans  for  the  fortifications  of  the  Vatican 

• Delivered  March  8th,  1875.  See  p.229,  ante. 
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quarter  of  Rome,  muoh  to  the  indignation  of  San 
Gallo,  who  deolared  that  a Boulptor  and  painter 
could  know  nothing  of  such  things.  He  had 
succeeded  Michelangelo  as  director  of  fortifica- 
tions in  Florence,  when  the  latter  abruptly  left 
the  city,  and  the  two  men  had  come  otherwise 
into  collision.  The  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  a 
design  of  San  Gallo’s,  was  taken  out  of  his  hands 
by  the  Pope,  and  entrusted  for  completion  to 
Michelangelo,  whose  des:gn  for  the  great  cornice 
has  already  been  referred  to.  San  Gallo,  more- 
over, had  worked  under  Bramante,  and  was  no 
stranger  to  his  master’s  jealousy  of  his  great  rival. 

Peruzzi  and  San  Gallo  at  once  set  about  the 
realisation  of  the  Pope’s  decision. 

Adhering  to  the  idea  of  a grand  and  lolty 
dome  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the  prac- 
tised constructional  skill  of  San  Gallo,  that  the 
supports  for  this  feature  provided  by  Bramante 
were  altogether  inadequate.  Peruzzi  did  not 
approve  of  the  plan,  devised  on  the  Mediaeval 
principles  of  a Latin  Cross,  with  long  nave  and 
aisles.  His  classical  tastes  led  him  to  prefer  the 
simpler  form  of  the  Greek  Cross.  He,  therefore, 
cut  off  Bramaute’s  nave,  and  reduced  his  plan  to 
that  of  the  central  dome,  with  four  equal  arms  or 
naves.  He  adhered  generally  to  the  design  of 
the  interior,  especially  as  regarded  the  apsidal 
terminations  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross,  in 
which  he  placed  doors,  so  as  to  Bhow  that  he 
thought  the  composition  of  the  whole  building 
should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  appear  to  equal 
advantage,  from  whatever  side  it  might  be 
approached.  You  will,  doubtless,  remember  that 
this  was  the  idea  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
wished  to  embody  in  our  own  St.  Paul’s,  and  that 
the  long  nave  was  an  addition,  forced  upon  him. 

Peruzzi  considered  that  the  dome  ought  to  be 
the  principal  feature,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, and  that  a long  nave  was  inconsistent 
with  this  principle.  He  urged  that  Bramante’s 
plan  made  the  dome  a more  appendage,  and 
degraded  it  to  a secondary  place  in  the  design. 

We  shall  find  hereafter  that  Michelangelo  con. 
curred  in  these  views.  They  were  worthy  of  an 
artist  of  Peruzzi’s  refined  taste,  and  his  design 
well  merits  your  attentive  study.  You  will 
notice  in  his  plan,  that,  probably  at  the  instance 
of  San  Gallo,  the  four  great  piers  of  Bramante 
are  much  strengthened,  and  a compactness  and 
obvious  inorease  of  solidity  imparted  to  the 
whole  composition. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  increase  of  the 
great  piers,  to  give  to  the  angle  chapels  the  form 
of  a Greek  cross,  the  central  portions  of  which 
were  to  be  surrounded  by  domes.  These  four 
smaller  domes,  grouped  around  the  great  central 
cupola,  would  have  added  to  the  dignity  and 
effect  of  that  important  feature,  under  whioh  the 
high  altar  was  to  be  placed. 

In  the  exterior,  the  contrast  between  the 
curved  and  rectangular  forms  promised  to  be 
much  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  Peruzzi  proposed  to  finish  the  square 
sacristies  at  the  four  corners,  with  campaniles. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  plan  of  Peruzzi’s 
was  the  result  of  economical  considerations,  but 
I do  not  think  he  allowed  himself  to  be  unduly 
embarrassed  by  such  difficulties ; the  design 
appears  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  his  talents, 
and  if  it  had  been  realised  with  appropriate 
detail,  and  with  the  addition  of  external  colon- 
nades, it  could  not  have  failed  to  have  pro- 
duced a magnificent  architectural  effect. 

Circumstances,  however,  were  against  him,  the 
extravagances  of  the  preceding  Popes  had  to  be 
expiated,  under  the  chill  blasts  of  one  of  those 
biting  winds  of  economy,  of  which  we  are  not 
ourselves  wholly  without  experience,  in  respect 
of  public  works. 

Leo’s  successor,  Adrian  VI.,  a simple  and 
exemplary  man,  was  indifferent  to  art,  and 
Clement  VII.  although  different  in  this  respect 
found  himself  too  impoverished  to  do  much  for 
St.  Peter’s ; so  that  it  was  not  until  Paul  III. 
succeeded  him,  in  1534,  just  as  Michelangelo  was 
finally  leaving  Florence,  that  serious  proposals 
for  resuming  the  work  could  be  entertained. 

Baldassare  Peruzzi  did  not  live  to  realise  his 
conceptions.  He  died  in  1536,  in  poverty  and 
distress,  not  without  suspioion  of  poison;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  administered  by  some  envious 
rival. 

Again  therefore  was  the  work  suspended,  and 
the  Pope  had  once  more  to  choose  an  architect. 
This  time  Antonio  San  Gallo  was  selected.  He 
had  assisted  Peruzzi,  and  to  him,  as  being  the  man 
likely  to  know  most  of  the  matter,  the  Pope  now 
applied.  He  at  once  prepared  a large  model  of 
his  proposals. 

Starting  from  Peruzzi’s  plan,  San  Gallo  made 


many  alterations  and  additions,  notably  a re- 
storation of  the  form  of  the  Latin  Cross.  He 
abolished  the  semicircular  columnar  screens  in 
the  apsidal  terminations  of  the  tribunes  and 
transepts,  which  Raffaelle  and  Peruzzi  had 
maintained  from  Bramante’s  original  proposals  ; 
and  he  still  further  increased  the  four  great 
piers  under  the  dome.  He  diminished  the  im- 
portance  and  size  of  the  four  angle  sacristies,  at 
a considerable  loss  of  external  effect.  The 
addition  of  nave  or  atrium,  which  he  proposed, 
was  to  have  served  as  a vestibule  connecting 
two  bell  towers,  and  between  the  latter  a balcony 
was  provided,  from  whence  the  Pope  could  give 
hiB  solemn  Easter  benediction  “ urbi  et  orbi." 

In  the  exterior  design,  San  Gallo  introduced 
a multiplicity  of  parts,  in  opposition  to  the 
colossal  manner  of  design  favoured  by  Bra- 
mante, and  subsequently  followed  by  Michel- 
angelo. His  elevation  shows  columns  upon 
columns,  instead  of  a single  order,  as  previously 
intended.  The  dome  was  so  encumbered  with 
details,  that  all  grand  simplicity  of  outline  was 
lost,  and  the  lantern  became  a principal  feature, 
instead  of  an  accessory.  The  bell  towers  were 
designed  in  a corresponding  manner,  in  fourteen 
stages,  with  small  spires,  whioh  recall  a type 
common  in  Northern  Italy. 

San  Gallo,  indeed,  was  imbued  with  Gothic, 
rather  than  with  classical  sympathies,  and  his 
design  seems  to  have  been  based  on  his  recol- 
lections of  Siena  and  Pisa,  rather  than  on  any 
bold  resolution  for  an  original  treatment  of  the 
problem  before  him, 

I think,  however,  we  should  pause  before  we 
join  too  hastily  in  the  chorus  of  disapprobation 
whioh  has  been  lavished  on  San  Gallo.  We 
have  seen  that  he  was  more  of  an  engineer,  than 
an  architect,  and  the  details  of  his  design  will 
not  bear  the  criticism  of  a pure  taste.  The  plan, 
moreover,  is  so  deficient  in  simplicity,  that  its 
effect,  if  executed,  must,  I think,  have  been 
greatly  confused,  while  it  would  have  detracted 
from  the  dignity  of  the  great  dome.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  condemn  altogether  the  principle 
which  San  Gallo  sought  to  apply,  that  of  a 
variety  of  parts  of  moderate  Bize,  as  such  a prin- 
ciple, when  carried  out  on  a great  scale,  and 
with  good  judgment,  will  give  dignity  and  gran- 
deur to  the  mass. 

We  all  know  how  common  a complaint  it  is 
that  St.  Peter’s,  as  now  existing,  does  not  im- 
press the  spectator  with  an  adequate  idea  of  its 
size,  and  this  must  be  considered  a severe 
oriticism  on  a work  of  architecture.  It  is  quite 
true  that  proportion  is  the  first  necessity  in  our 
art,  and  that,  speaking  generally,  we  are 
charmed  by  the  proportions  of  Michelangelo’s 
masterpiece ; but  a scale,  and  an  enhanced  effect 
would  have  given  to  these  proportions,  if  the  de- 
tails of  the  composition  had  been  less  colossal,  and 
the  parts  more  numerous,  and  more  interesting. 

Michelangelo  had,  as  wo  know,  passed  through 
no  architectural  training.  He  delighted  in  the 
majestic  and  sublime,  and  sought  his  inspiration 
in  a system  of  grand  simplicity,  with  a careless- 
ness of  details,  which  has  proved  a snare  to  lesser 
minds.  He  condemned  San  Gallo’s  design  in 
toto,  and  his  influence  with  Pope  Paul  III.  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  latter  to  pause,  before 
giving  his  consent  to  its  execution. 

San  Gallo  died  in  1546.  Michelangelo  was  at 
once  appointed  his  successor ; and  was  called 
upon  to  advise  the  Pope,  as  to  what  should  be 
done.  He  frankly  explained  his  objections  to  San 
Gallo’s  plan,  and  censured  its  complexity.  He 
predicted  that  the  interior  would  be  dark  and 
gloomy ; he  objected  to  the  variety  of  columns, 
pyramids,  and  points,  exhibited  by  the  elevation  ; 
and  declared  that  the  whole  design  was  a taste- 
less mixture,  giving  neither  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  classical  taste,  nor  the  picturesque 
variety  of  more  modem  examples. 

This  criticism  sealed  the  fate  of  San  Gallo’s 
plan,  and  Michelangelo,  undertook  to  produce 
a model  in  opposition  to  it,  to  illustrate  the 
principles  which  he  enunoiated. 

San  Gallo’s  model  was  an  elaborate  structure, 
28  ft.  long,  by  18  ft.  wide,  and  had  cost  4,000 
scudi.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  energy  of 
Michelangelo,  then  in  his  seventy-third  year,  that 
in  fifteen  days,  he  was  ready  with  his  model, 
executed  at  a cost  of  only  25  scudi. 

Before  examining  the  plan  of  Michelangelo, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  it  was  influenced  by 
two  causes, — economy,  and  the  impatience  of  the 
Pope.  In  deference  to  these  considerations, 
Michelangelo  declared  that  the  adoption  of  his 
design,  instead  of  that  of  San  Gallo,  would  save 
300,000  scudi,  and  fifty  years  of  time. 

* We  may  further  see  in  Michelangelo’s  pro- 


ceedings a new  illustration  of  that  noble  fearless-  | 
ness,  and  independence  so  characteristic  of  his 
nature.  He  looked  upon  Bramante  as  his  enemy,  i 
but  he  never  wavered  in  his  homage  to  him  as 
an  architect.  A pettier  mind  might  have  sought  [ 
consolation,  if  not  revenge,  by  deviations  from 
the  proposals  of  his  rival ; Michelangelo,  how-  i 
ever,  had  but  one  idea, — the  perfection  of  the  I 
work  on  which  he  had  entered  “ for  the  love  of  i 
God.”  He,  therefore,  adhered  to  the  general  ‘ 
principle  of  Bramante,  as  regarded  the  central  i 
feature  'of  the  building,  and  applied  himself  to  r. 
give  due  effect  to  its  design. 

Michelangelo’s  plan  has  been  to  so  great  an  t 
extent  superseded  by  the  architects  who  com-  i 
pleted  his  work,  that  you  will  probably  not  be  I 
sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  j 
and  of  comparing  it  with  those  of  his  prede-  | 
cessors,  and  more  particularly,  with  that  of  Bal-  | 
dassare  Peruzzi. 

He  adhered,  as  may  be  seen,  to  the  adoption  i 
by  the  latter  of  the  Greek  Cross,  though,  for  'j 
local  reasons,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  give  it 
external  importance  to  the  western  end,  by  the  i 
addition  of  a portico,  and  to  make  all  the  en-  > 
trances  at  this  end  of  the  church.  Actuated  li 
doubtless  by  financial  considerations,  he  sup- 
pressed the  apsidal  terminations  proposed  by  1 
Bramante,  and  he  diminished  the  width  of  the  :! 
arched  nave,  tribune,  and  transepts. 

It  must,  I think,  be  concluded  that  these 
changes  were  not  improvements. 

Magnificent  as  is  the  dome  of  the  present  j 
church,  the  three  upper  arms  of  the  cross  are  il 
wanting  in  interest,  and  variety  of  light,  and  1: 
shadow.  If  the  arches  of  the  chevet  of  one  of  i 
the  best  Mediaeval  cathedrals  were  to  be  walled  It 
up,  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  loss  which  it 
St.  Peter’s  has  sustained  by  the  withdrawal  of  I 
any  corresponding  features. 

The  alteration  of  the  general  proportion  of  I 
the  arches  was  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  injurious  -i 
to  the  general  effect.  It  arose,  no  doubt,  from  ij 
the  necessity  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  four  :: 
great  piers,  without  adding  to  the  dimensions  of  ;i 
the  dome.  Professor  Cockerell  has  called  atten.  . 
tion  to  this  departure  from  Bramante’s  design,  . 
and  I have  taken  from  him,  the  explanatory  ; 
diagram  before  you. 

The  consideration  of  this  question  brings  out  l: 
the  opposing  principles  of  Classical,  and  Mediaeval  ' 
design.  The  former  aimed  at  width,  and  spacious.  | 
ness  of  effect ; the  latter  at  height,  and  variety  j| 
of  features.  At  St.  Peter’s,  the  dimensions  are  !, 
so  vast,  that  the  alteration  of  the  broader  pro.  i 
portion  of  Bramante  to  the  narrower  sectioto  'J 
executed,  was  not  of  serious  consequence*  'j 
although  it  must  be  regretted  ; but  at  our  own  : 
St.  Paul’s  a similar  narrowing  of  the  proportions  fi 
of  nave,  and  transepts  has  been  disastrous. 

In  Bramante’s  section,  the  height  of  the  arch  ; 
as  compared  with  its  width,  was  as  16  to  10,  or  : 
a little  more  than  one  diameter  and  a half.  In  : 
the  reduced  section  of  Michelangelo,  the  height  1 
became  as  19  to  10,  or  all  but  two  diameters  i 
high;  and  at  St.  Paul’s  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
has  given  us  arches  of  2J  diameters  in  height, 
being  a proportion  of  21£  to  10. 

All  must,  I think,  admit  the  inferiority  of  I 
St.  Paul’s  to  St.  Peter’s  as  regards  internal  '< 
effect ; and  although,  in  discussing  the  causes  of  I 
this  inferiority,  there  is  something  to  be  said  1 
about  architectural  details,  I venture  to  think  ; 
that  the  chief  defect  of  the  interior  of  our  own  i 
cathedral  lies  in  its  proportions,  and  that  this  f 
circumstance  will  prove  the  most  formidable  : 
difficulty,  in  any  scheme  for  its  decoration. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Peter’s.  It  was  necessai7  i 
to  diminish  Bramante’s  plans,  and  so  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  the  public  exchequer;  and  in  : 
carrying  out  these  instructions,  Michelangelo  : 
must  not  be  held  answerable  for  all  the  conse-  • 
quences.  Adhering  steadfastly  to  the  idea  of  the  s 
dome,  he  produced  a design  which,  while  realising  i 
the  original  boast  of  raising  the  Pantheon  in  the  e 
air,  nevertheless  departed  from  its  avowed  model,  V 
in  some  important  particulars. 

Bramante  had  apparently  proposed  to  adhere  = 
more  exactly  to  the  precedent  he  relied  on. 
His  design  shows  the  Pantheon  dome  almost  I 
literally,  displaying  only  a small  portion  of  its  f 
hemispherical  form  above  its  abutments.  In 
aotual  execution,  far  leBS  of  the  latter  would,  of 
course,  have  been  visible  than  can  be  indicated 
by  a geometrical  elevation,  and  it  would  have 
been  certainly  very  inferior  to  the  present  dome, 
especially  when  seen  from  the  west  end,  with  a 
long  intervening  nave.  San  Gallo  followed 
Bramante  in  his  preference  for  the  flatter  sec- 
tion,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  his  dome  fails  i 
in  dignity. 
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It  was  reserved  for  Michelangelo  to  show 

the  vast  difference  between  following  the  prin- 
ciples of  preceding  masters,  and  a slavish  ad- 
herence to  particular  designs.  He  boldly  de- 
termined to  depart  from  the  section  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  he  not  unnaturally  turned  his 
eyes  towards  his  native  city,  and  dwelt  on  his 
recollections  of  Brunelleschi. 

He  had  always  been  an  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  the  latter,  and  the  constructional  expedient 
adopted  by  him,  of  two  domes,  connected  with 
ribs,  seemed  to  give  him  the  opportunity  he 
sought  of  increasing  the  external  altitude,  with- 
out injury  to  the  proportions  of  the  interior. 

Here  again,  however,  Michelangelo  was  no 
ordinary  copyist.  The  Florentine  dome  is 
octagonal  in  plan,  but  this  figure  Michelangelo 
discarded,  and  founded  hi3  dome  on  a circular 
base,  surrounded  with  columnar  piers,  or  but- 
tresses.  He  abandoned  the  circular  section  of 
Bramante  and  San  Gallo,  for  one  of  a slightly 
pointed  character,  making  the  external  dome 
sharper  than  the  inner  one.  He  admitted  a 
single  order  only  into  the  external  composition, 
in  broad  contradistinction  to  the  design  of  San 
Gallo. 

The  piers  surrounding  tlie  tambour,  sixteen  m 
number,  give  strength  of  construction,  with  a 
charming  effect  of  light  and  shade,  though  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  in  this  last 
particular,  the  continuous  peristyle,  proposed  by 
Bramante,  and  carried  out  at  St.  Paul’s,  is  not 
superior  in  beauty. 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise,  however,  how 
Bramante  could  have  carried  his  lantern,  and 
vo  aU  know  the  expedient  to  which  Wren  felt 
ibliged  to  resort  for  this  purpose.  Michelangelo 
sntirely  conquered  the  difficulty,  by  following  the 
:ellular  principle  of  construction,  taught  us  in 
he  first  instance  by  Nature,  and  now  so  familiar 

0 modern  engineers. 

He  intended  to  surmount  the  piers  with 
tatnes.  They  have  not  as  yet  been  carried 
ut,  but  I was  glad  to  notice,  in  some  recent  news 
rom  Home,  that  the  present  Pope  was  taking 
tops  to  realise  the  original  design,  by  the  addi 
ion  of  these  important  features. 

In  the  dormer  windows  of  the  dome  we  have 
n instance  of  an  exception  to  the  usual 
randiose  character  of  Michelangelo’s  designs, 
t is  an  exception,  however,  which  I venture  to 
hink,  illustrates  the  justice  of  what  has  been 
Ready  said  upon  this  point.  The  dormers  are 
irty- eight  in  number,  and  are  carefully  graduated 
3 size,  diminishing  in  accordance  with  their 
eight.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  give  a 
eale  to  the  dome,  which  would  perhaps  otherwise 
aud  tiiafc  tliey  contrast  pleasingly 
•lth  the  piers  and  details  of  the  story  below. 
Michelangelo  seems  to  have  given  an  amount 
t study  to  the  design  of  the  dome  which 
a was  not  ordinarily  wont  to  bestow,  and 
^e8u^  ^as  keen  the  production  of  a work 
hich  has  been  more  generally  admired  than 
Imost  any  other  architectural  masterpiece.  It 
7,  ^nlij  a testimony  to  the  appropriateness 
t its  details,  that  they  bring  out  the  full  beauty 
its  proportions,  so  that  we  do  not  hear  the 
une  complaints  of  want  of  apparent  magnitude, 

3 regards  the  dome,  which  have  been  so  often 
rged  against  the  interior  of  the  building. 

Grouped  around  this  noble  cupola,  Michelangelo 
is  given  us  four  smaller  domes,  at  the  angles 
the  cross  ; but  he  dispensed  altogether  with 
ie  great  bell-towers,  provided  by  San  Gallo,  for 
ie  west  end.  He  did  not,  however,  contemplate 
ich  an  elevation,  as  now  exists.  Had  he 
me  so,  he  might  probably  have  felt  the  neoes- 
.y  for  something  to  mark  the  corners  vertically, 
id  to  give  dignity  to  the  front,  as  has  been 
me  so  successfully  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  when  dealing 
th  a similar  problem. 

The  entrance  front,  as  now  existing,  was 
ecuted  by  Carlo  Maderno,  after  the  death  of 
lohelangelo.  It  is  not  only  poor  and  in- 
active in  design,  but  it  also  interferes  seriously 
th  the  view  of  the  dome.  Peruzzi’s  and 
.chelangelo’s  objections  to  a Latin  cross,  for 
is  reason,  have  consequently  been  abundantly 
stilled,  as  you  will  see  from  the  diagram  before 
u of  St.  Peter’s,  as  it  is.  I will  remove  the 
vation  of  the  existing  front,  and  you  will  then 
able  to  perceive  how  muoh  more  fully  the  dome 
mid  have  been  appreciated,  if  Miohelangelo’s 
iposals  had  been  carried  out. 

Considered  as  a whole,  the  plan  of  Michel- 
gelo,  while  more  simple,  appears  to  me  less 
shitecturally  effective,  than  that  of  Peruzzi 

1 it  may  be  especially  suggested,  that  the 
enor  details,  suppressed  from  the  latter,  might 
ve  gone  far  to  confer  on  the  interior  of  St. 
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Peter’s,  that  gradation  of  scale,  and  variety  of 
effect,  which  we  feel  to  be  desiderated. 

In  the  exterior,  the  want  is  felt  of  the 
projections,  and  of  the  pleasing  balance  of  rect- 
angular, and  circular  lines,  which  distinguished 
Peruzzi’s  plan.  The  connexion,  indeed,  between 
the  curved  projections,  and  the  angles  of  the 
design,  in  the  existing  building,  must  be  con- 
sidered  faulty  • the  combination  of  circular,  rect- 
angular,  and  canted  lines  is  also  iuharmonious, 
and  disturbing ; so  that,  all  things  considered 
the  exterior  of  St.  Peter’s  must  yield  the  palm 
to  its  lesser  rival,  aud  offspring,  St.  Paul’s. 

The  ^ cupola,  however,  was  especially  Michel- 
angelo  s own.  Often  more  or  less  copied,  it 
has  never  been  surpassed ; and  those  who  have 
once  seen  it,  will  ever  connect  Rome  with  Michel- 
angelo, and  Michelangelo  with  Rome. 

When  the  great  artist  accepted  the  office  of 
architect  of  St.  Peter’s,  his  increasing  infirmities 
led  him  to  resign  the  practioe  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  career.  His  loss  of  Vittoril 
Oolonna,  so  soon  after  his  appointment,  deepened 
the  solemnity  with  which  he  regarded  life,  and 
drove  him,  so  to  speak,  more  and  more  within 
himself. 

He  had  made  powerful  enemies,  for  it  was  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  rejection  of  San  Gallo’s 
model  would  not  grievously  offend  the  many 
influential  friends  of  that  artist. 

Michelangelo  was  now  more  than  ever  alone, 
for  Paul  III.  died  in  1549,  and  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Julius  III.,  ho  had  to  meet  iutnVues 
detractions,  and  accusations,  of  the  most  paltry 
J.nie.was’  however>  supported  by  Julius, 
who  died  in  1555,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mar- 
cellus,  who  only  survived  him  one  month. 
,r.T,he,new  P°p0,  Paul  IY.,  admired  and  trusted 
Michelangelo,  but  deprived  him  of  a paid  office 
which  he  had  long  held  at  the  Papal  Court,  and 
by  reason  of  which,  he  had  been  enabled  to 
declare  his  resolution  to  accept  no  salary  at 
St  Peter  s.  No  petty  slight,  however,  moved  the 
noble  old  man.  “ If  I should  leave  St.  Peter’s  ” 
he  wrote,  “ I should  occasion  the  ruin  of  this 
great  monument,  and  this  would  bo  to  me  an 
eternal  shame,  and  an  unpardonable  fault.” 

Sad  and  solitary,  he  toiled  at  his  work  The 
reigning  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  left  nothin., 
undone,  to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  native 
city,  to  position,  affluence,  and  honour  • but  he 
stood  firm,  and  prayed  that  -for  the  love  of 
God  and  of  St.  Peter,  his  highness  would  not 
insist  on  the  request  for  his  return  to  Florence  ” 
When  at  last  Cosmo  visited  Rome,  during  the 
last  year  of  Michelangelo's  life,  he  did  homage 
to  the  genius  so  soon  to  be  lost  to  the  world 
and  made  the  artist  sit  down  beBido  him,  on 
equal  terms.  * 

Michelangelo  had,  however,  not  lost  all  of 
Ins  old  vigour,  and,  though  aged  and  feeble, 
was  even  now  capable  of  showing  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  for  in  1560  he  wrote  to 
Cardinal  de  Carpi,  who  had  interfered  with  his 
work,  that  he  would  in  consequence  resign  his 
post  This  the  Pope  would  not  allow,  and 
Michelangelo  replied  to  those  who  accused  him 
ot  dotage,  by  the  production  of  the  model  of  the 
oupola. 

He  was  now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and 
less  happy  than  Wren,  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  completion  of  his  work.  It  was  not  until 
1591  that  the  top  stone  of  the  cupola  was 
placed  in  its  position,  after  receiving  the  bene- 
diction  of  yet  another  Pope- Sixtus  V.— to  the 
sound  of  trumpets  ; amid  music,  and  rejoicings, 
m which  the  great  artist  had  no  part  ' 

Michelangelo  died  in  1563,  holding,  to  the 
st  his  office  as  architect  of  St.  Peter’s.  His 
mighty  spirit  yielded  only  to  extreme  old  age. 

He  was  in  his  ninetieth  year,  when  he  passed 
away,  expressing  his  simple  will,  « My  soul  I 
resign  to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth,  and  my 
worldly  possessions  to  my  relations.”  He  had 
previously  intimated  a wish  that  his  body  should 
be  taken  to  Florence,  his  dearly-loved  and  na- 
tive city. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were,  however,  oarried 
out  at  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  in  Rome,  and 
opposition  was  feared  to  the  removal  of  the  re- 
mains. All  the  Florentines  in  Rome  had  attended 
the  funeral,  and  the  Florentine  Ambassador  had 
received  especial  instructions  from  his  Govern- 
ment, as  to  his  conduct.  To  prevent  difficulty 
the  coffin  was  taken  out  of  the  gates  of  Rome 
as  merchandise,  and  after  thirty  years  of  volun- 
tary exile,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  “divine" 
Michelangelo,  was  again  in  Florence.  The  ooffin 
was  placed  in  the  Church  of  San  Piero  Maggiore 
and  m the  following  day,  as  the  shades  of  even.’ 


°A  • nVaUeat  c°neourse  of  artists,  young 
and  old,  might  bo  seen  approaching  the  church 
In  solemn  silence,  and  with  torches  lighted,  they 

Abbey  :f0FKnC°e  nta  ^ the 

But  though  the  preparations  had  been  secret 
the  poople  had  found  them  out ; and  with  the 
true  popuiar  mstinct  of  veneration  for  noble 
qualities,  had  gathered  in  their  thousands  : and 
followed  quietly,  and  mournfully  the  procession 
of  the  artist.  Such  indeed  was  the  pressure  at 
banta  Croce,  that  it  was  impossible  to  olose  the 
tomb,  till  all  had  taken  a last  look  at  the  de- 
parted  master,  when  they  gradually  dispersed. 
Ibis  was  on  the  11th  of  March,  1563 ; and  it  was 
not  unhl  the  following  14th  of  July,  that  more 
elaborate  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated,  with 
great  pomp,  and  magnificence,  by  the  Aoademy 
ot  1 ainters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  reigning  Duke. 

We  have  now  briefly  traced  the  career  of  this 
wonderful  man,  patriot,  artist,  and  poet.  His 
works  iive  after  him,  and  by  them  be  must  be 
judged.  Amidst  all  his  artistic  work,  he  ever  ex- 
pressed  an  ardent  admiration  for  Italian  poetry, 
and  it  had  been  one  of  his  most  cherished  wishes 
to  have  erected  a monument  to  Dante. 

Simple  and  frugal  in  his  personal  habits,  he 
lived  mfly  for  art.  A severe  critio  of  the  works 
ot  others,  he  was  equally  fastidious  as  regarded 
bis  own.  In  timeB  of  the  grossest  corruption  of 
iBorals,  ho  was  a model  of  uprightness.  Fear- 
less,— and  at  times  overbearing,— in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  his  principles,  he  never  stooped  to  deceit 
or  meanness.  Supreme  in  every  department  of 
art,  he  has  enriched  the  world,  and  left  an  un- 
dying  obligation  on  posterity. 

, JJe®d  1 s.ay  more  ? Time  would  fail  me  for 
ball  that  might  be  suggested  to  you,  by  way  of 
conclusions  from  the  story  I have  endeavoured 
to  tell.  I shall  have  performed  my  task  ill, 
however,  if  from  a consideration  of  the  life  of 
Michelangelo,  yon,  as  artists,  can  derive  no  ad- 
vantage, and  can  find  no  encouragement. 


RESIDENCE  NEAR  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
UNITED  STATES. 

Thk  mansion  shown  in  the  engiavingbas  been 
erected  for  Mr.  John  Shillito  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  James  W.  McLaughlin,  architect.  The  site 
is  in  Mount  Auburn,  a suburb,  finely  situated 
about  400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  business 
portion  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  bouse  is 
built  of  a blue  limestone  found  in  the  vicinity, 
with  angles,  windows,  and  doorways  trimmed 
with  grey  freestone  from  quarries  on  the  Ohio 
river  about  120  miles  distant.  The  cornice  is 
solidly  bnilt  of  the  latter  material,  and  the 
interior  walls  of  the  entrance  poroh  are  also  lined 
with  it  in  panels. 

The  hall  is  20  ft.  wide  at  its  greatest  breadth  ; 
the  floor  being  paved  with  white  marble,  and  the 
walls  finished  in  walnut  wainscoting,  which  sur- 
rounds frescoed  panels.  In  the  hall  is  an  open 
fireplace  for  burning  wood,  with  a walnut  mantel- 
piece surmounted  by  three  statues,  Peace,  Plenty, 
and  Harmony,  supporting  the  carved  wooden 
cornice.  The  Elizabethan  staircase  has  oarved 
panels  of  maple.  In  the  reception-room  the 
mantel  is  of  red  Lisbon  and  black  Irish  marbles, 
and  the  one  in  the  drawing-room  is  of  white 
Italian  statuary  marbie,  with  full-length  figures 
supporting  the  shelf. 

The  library  is  wainscoted  to  the  ceiling  in 
black  walnut,  inlaid  with  ebony,  the  ornamental 
oharacter  of  the  style  being  carried  out  in  the 
decorated  pilasters  and  panels.  Over  the  book, 
cases  are  heads  of  eminent  authors  carved  in 
relief,  and  between  the  beams  of  the  ceiling  are 
frescoed  panels ; while  above  the  mantel  is  a large 
relievo  in  bronze  set  in  a panel  of  the  wainscoting. 
The  dining-room  is  also  wainscoted  in  the  richest 
style  in  oak,  with  polished  mahogany  panels. 
Tho  mantel-piece  and  sideboard  in  this  room 
form  part  of  the  finish  of  the  apartment  and 
extend  to  the  ceiling.  The  floors  are  of 
marquetry  of  different  woods  and  patterns.  The 
chamber  story  is  finished  in  oak  and  walnut, 
with  mahogany  in  the  panels.  The  entire 
interior  finish  of  the  house  is  of  hard  wood, 
varnished  and  rubbed  in  cabinet  style. 

A deviation  from  a strict  adherence  to  the 
style,  in  favour  of  modern  ideas,  has  been  made 
by  placing  large  sheets  of  French  plate-glass  in 
all  the  windows. 

The  stables  are  built  of  stone,  with  gables, 
slate  roof,  &c.,  in  the  same  style  as  the  house. 
The  amount  expended  has  been  about  160,000 
dollars. 
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WAREHOUSES,  ST.  THOMAS’S  STREET, 
SOUTHWARK. 

These  warehouses  have  been  erected  for 
Messrs.  Bevington  & Sons,  the  well-known 
leather  merchants  and  manufacturers,  of  Cannon- 
street  and  Neckinger  Mills,  Bermondsey,  who 
were  desirous  of  bringing  their  counting-house 
and  warehouses  into  closer  proximity  to  the  leather 
market  and  to  their  manufactory  at  Bermondsey. 

The  building  comprises  an  area  of  7,000  ft. 
'Superficial,  and  is  8ix  stories  in  height.  The 
entrance  is  placed  in  St.  Thomas’s-street,  im- 
mediately  opposite  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Railway  Station,  and  the  loop-hole  doors  are 
arranged  in  the  western  front  in  a private  yard, 
which  gives  great  facility  for  the  removal  and 
delivery  of  goods. 

The  materials  used  are  the  Fareham  red 
bricks  for  the  quoins  and  arches,  and  yellow 
malms  for  facings ; the  plinth  is  in  blue  Stafford- 
shire bricks  ; the  strings  and  architraves  of  the 
upper  windows  and  the  cornice  are  in  Portland 
stone. 

The  ironwork  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Matthew  T.  Shaw  & Co.,  the  wrought-iron  doors 
in  the  party  walls  by  Messrs.  Hobbs  & Hart ; the 
asphalte  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Pilkington  ; 
and  the  general  contract  has  been  carried  out 
very  satisfactorily  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs,  & 
Hill,  at  a cost  of  about  14,0002. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  of 
Norfolk-street,  Strand. 


AN  IMPORTANT  WORK  IN  THE  CITY. 

Or  the  many  dangerous  street-crossings  in 
London  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  cause  the 
timid  pedestrian  so  much  trepidation  and 
distress,  or  that  require  greater  skill  and  im- 
perturbability, not  to  say  stolidity,  on  the  part  of 
drivers,  than  at  the  intersections  of  Gracechurch- 
street  by  Lombard-street  and  Cornhill.  In  no 
other  locality  is  there  more  urgent  need  for  the 
adoption  of  any  means  that  may  be  practicable, 
at  almost  any  cost,  for  relieving  the  gorged 
traffic,  and  abating  the  “perils  of  the  streets.” 
The  officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London, 
and  the  important  bodies  they  represent,  have 
long  been  impressed  by  a sense  of  this  need,  and 
no  opportunity  has  been  lost  for  several  years 
past  for  widening  Fenchurch-street,  and  other 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  in  this  im- 
! portant  work  the  Board  and  the  Corporation 
i have  jointly  expended  large  sums.  These  piece- 
i meal  improvements,  however,  valuable  though 
I they  be  as  far  as  they  go,  fall  far  short  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  which  are  so  urgent  as 
to  demand  that  an  opportunity  for  giving 
effectively  the  desired  relief,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  should  be  made  and  not  waited  for. 
There  is  now  happily  a reasonable  ground  for 
hope  that  a street  improvement  of  much  public 
importance  is  about  to  be  carried  out  in  this 
i locality. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  an  Act  was 
passed  for  the  completion  of  the  Metropolitan 
“ inner  oircle,”  as  it  is  called  for  convenience, 

: irrespective  of  form,  of  railway  communication, 

I that  has  been  so  long  desired  by  the  principal 
local  authorities  and  by  the  public.  The  Bill,  as 
brought  into  Parliament,  included  an  extension 
i to  Bow,  but  for  some  reason  the  House  6f  Com- 
i mons’  committee  struck  out  that  part  of  the 
i preamble,  and  restricted  the  powers  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  completion  of  the  Inner  Circle.  The 
I original  design  for  the  joining  up  of  the  Metro- 
: politan  and  the  District  Railways,  so  that  they 
might  form  a continuous  communication,  more 
i or  less  direct,  between  east  and  west,  north  and 
south,  was  that  they  should  respectively  meet 
each  other  at  Kensington  westward,  and  at 
I Tower-hill  Station  in  the  east.  In  1864,  powers 
were  given  to  the  two  companies  to  construct 
! lines  to  the  points  named,  and  so  complete  the 
; circuit.  As  successive  sections  of  each  line  were 
I made  and  opened  for  traffic,  the  hope  was  kept 
alive  that  the  scheme  would  be  ultimately  com- 
pleted ; but  when  the  District  Company  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  get  an  Act  to  deviate  from  the 
original  line,  and  to  carry  their  railway  under 
Queen  Yictoria-street  to  a point  near  the  Mansion 
House  as  their  terminal  station,  and  when  they 
reached  the  present  so-called  Mansion  House 
Station,  and  declared  their  intention  to  stop 
there,  hope  that  the  circuit  would  be  completed 
may  be  said  to  have  died  out.  That  the  District 
Company  at  one  time  really  intended  to  proceed 
■ eastwards  to  Tower-hill,  is  sufficiently  evident 


from  the  fact  that  a part  of  the  line  under  the 
forecourt  of  Cannon-street  Hotel  is  already 
actually  constructed.  Meantime  their  powers 
to  construct  the  line  have  lapsed,  and  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  make  it;  whereas  the 
Metropolitan  are  still  under  penalties,  from  which 
they  are  again  seeking  relief  from  Parliament, 
in  powers  to  abandon  the  line  from  Aldgate  to 
Tower-hill.  It  would  manifestly  be  disastrous 
to  the  Metropolitan  Company  to  construct  at 
a great  cost  a line  to  such  an  unpromising 
locality  for  a terminus  as  Tower-hill,  and  to  find 
there  a hiatus  between  it  and  the  Mansion  House 
Station. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  new  com- 
pany came  in  last  session,  and  obtained  their 
Act.  The  Metropolitan  Company  also  brought 
in  a Bill  almost  identical  in  its  character  with 
that  which  was  passed,  for  the  completion  of  the 
circuit.  The  Bill  was  withdrawn,  however,  on 
the  promoters  of  the  other  Bill  conceding  clauses 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  District  Companies. 

The  line  as  passed  deviates  widely  from  the 
Tower-hill  route.  It  would  be  considerably 
shorter,  being  about  a mile  in  length,  and  differs 
from  the  original  in  this,  that  it  will  involve 
slight  interference  with  house  property,  excepting 
as  relates  to  the  street  improvements  proposed 
in  connexion  with  the  undertaking,  and  that 
constitute  one  of  its  essential  features ; whereas 
the  Tower-hill  route  would  have  involved  a 
wholesale  demolition  of  valuable  property.  The 
two  routes  are  further  in  strong  contrast  in  this, 
that  the  one  that  has  been  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment gives  promise  of  a much  richer  gathering 
ground  for  traffic  than  the  other  could  have 
done,  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  pass  under  principal 
thoroughfares  ; while  the  other  could  only  have 
been  approached,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  by  inferior  and  narrow  streets.  From 
the  Mansion  House  Station  the  new  line  will  pass 
along  under  Cannon-street  to  King  William  IY.’s 
monument,  and  from  that  point  the  important 
street  improvements  to  be  effected  will  com- 
mence in  the  opening  up  of  a new  street,  of  60  ft. 
wide,  that  will  proceed  in  a diagonal  direction, 
intersecting  on  its  way  Philpot-lane  and  Rood- 
lane,  close  to  which  it  will  form  a junction  with 
Fenchurch-street,  which  will  be  made  of  uniform 
width  to  Aldgate,  the  principal  removals  of  pro- 
perty for  this  purpose  being  opposite  Mincing- 
lane  and  at  the  end  of  Fenchurch-buildings, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  railway-station. 

The  travelling  public  desire  the  completion  of 
the  circuit,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  have 
long  desired  it,  and  in  evidence  of  their  bondfides 
in  supporting  the  Aot  that  has  been  passed,  have 
voted  the  material  support,  the  one  of  370,0001., 
and  the  other  of  130,O0OZ.,  in  consideration  of 
the  proposed  street  improvements.  In  support 
of  the  Bill,  the  Corporation  voted  last  year  for  a 
resolution  in  its  favour,  which  was  carried  by 
52  to  19  votes.  In  evidence  of  their  desire  that 
the  circuit  should  be  completed,  the  Corporation 
in  1870  opposed  the  petition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company  for  powers  to  abandon  their  Tower-hill 
Extension.  In  support  of  the  Bill  that  has 
passed,  both  of  the  public  bodies  named  voted 
strong  resolutions.  The  Bill  had  the  cordial  sup- 
port, in  committee,  of  Colonel  Hogg,  M.P., 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works; 
Mr.  Currie,  City  Remembrancer ; and  many 
other  official  and  influential  witnesses.  The 
whole  project  was  thoroughly  sifted, — engineer- 
ing and  estimates.  The  evidence  of  Messrs. 
Brunlees  and  McKerrow,  engineers  for  the  line, 
was  supported  by  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  Mr.  Vulliamy, 
and  Mr.  Haywood.  The  evidence  and  reports  of 
Mr.  R.  Vigers,  surveyor,  were  scrutinised  by  Mr. 
Goddard  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Mr.  Haywood  for  the  City  of  London,  and  other 
eminent  surveyors,  and  fully  sustained.  Sir  E. 
Watkin,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  although  he  had  brought  in  a Bill  to 
accomplish  the  same  object  by  the  same  means, 
expressed  his  desire  that  the  scheme  should  be 
carried  out  by  somebody,  and  that  he  was  not 
an  opponent.  Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  chairman  of  the 
District  Company,  gave  the  Bill  his  unqualified 
and  hearty  support,  as  in  all  respects  greatly 
superior  to  the  old  scheme,  which  would  have 
been  “enormously  expensive,”  ;and  a much  in- 
ferior route,  as  respects  close  connexion  between 
stations  and  great  publio  thoroughfares,  and 
consequent  readiness  of  access  to  the  station. 

Whether  the  Metropolitan  Company  obtain 
the  release  they  are  asking  for  this  session  from 
their  obligation  to  complete  the  Tower-hill  ex- 
tension or  not,  their  constructing  that  line  will 


not  complete  the  circuit.  The  District  Com- 
pany will  not  move  further ; the  new  company 
has  obtained  the  necessary  Parliamentary  powers, 
and,  as  appears  at  present,  is  the  only  party  to 
whom  the  Metropolitan  Board,  the  Corporation 
of  London,  and  the  public,  can  confidently  look 
for  this  much- to-be- desired  consummation. 

As  touching  the  advantages  that  the  comple- 
tion  of  the  circuit  would  secure  to  the  Metropo- 
litan and  the  District  Companies  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions.  By  the  execution  of  the  works 
authorised,  and  the  completion  of  the  oircuit,  the 
Metropolitan  will  be  released  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  complete  the  costly  and  hopeless  Tower- 
hill  Extension ; they,  as  well  as  the  District  Com- 
pany, will  obtain  a large  accession  to  their  traffic 
from  the  three  first-class  stations  that  will  be 
situated  on  what  is  now  the  chasm  in  the  com- 
munication ; these  stations  will  be  at  Cannon- 
street  Station  of  the  South-Eastern;  at  East- 
cheap,  close  to  the  London  Bridge  thoroughfare ; 
and  near  Aldgate  pump  ; upon  which  the  streams 
of  traffic  from  the  docks,  viA  Commercial-road, 
and  from  the  East,  generally,  by  the  Mile  End- 
road  converge.  To  both  companies  the  supply 
of  the  missing  link,  and  a continuous  service, 
will  bring  greatly-increased  traffic,  and  very 
much  increased  carrying  capacity.  They  will 
save  steam  and  time,  diminish  the  discomfort 
caused  by  blown-off  steam,  and  the  detention, 
irregularity,  and  unpnnctuality,  now  inevitable. 
There  is  no  reason,  with  the  block  system 
strictly  enforced,  as  it  is  now,  why  they  should 
not  have  a two  minutes’  service  of  trains,  each  of 
them  possibly  well  filled  as  they  come  up  to  the 
present  termini,  but  with  room  to  take  up  in 
addition  probably,  the  present  traffic.  It  is  pal- 
pable that  the  completion  of  the  circuit  would 
enable  the  two  companies  to  work  their  own 
traffic  very  much  more  economically  than  they 
are  able  to  do  at  present,  and  no  party  can 
pessibly  have  a deeper  or  more  direct  interest 
than  they  in  the  execution  of  this  project. 

The  estimated  capital  required  for  the  mile  of 
railway  is  something  over  two  millions  of  money, 
it  is  Baid.  The  Company  have  as  good  as  a 
guarantee  already  for  above  one  million  of  the 
amount ; 500,0002.  from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  the  Corporation,  and  Sir  Ed. 
Beckett’s  remark  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  his  opposition  to  the  Bill,  550,0002.  for 
surplus  land,  which  it  is  known  in  the  City 
certain  well-known  capitalists  are  ready  to  give 
for  the  surplus  property  that  in  the  new  and  im- 
proved streets  will  possess  such  valuable 
frontages.  The  fabulous  prices  that  property 
in  the  City  now  commands  make  belief  in  the 
report  indicated  comparatively  easy. 

In  fine,  if  the  inner  oircle  completion  scheme 
is  really  sound  in  character,  hopeful  as  to  proba- 
ble results,  and  fitted  to  prove  of  much  public 
utility,  we  hope  that  it  may  be  speedily  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  into  execution,  as  we  are  told  is 
likely  to  be  the  case. 


A DEFENCE  OF  LOCAL  SELF- 
GOVERNMENT. 

Sir, — “ Local  self-government  is  on  its  trial,” 
is  an  oft-repeated  saying  of  the  present  day,  but 
it  is  simply  a stale  repetition  of  what  I have 
heard  ever  since  I was  a boy,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  after  nearly  twenty  years’  service 
under  that  organism,  I am  no  chicken.  Repre- 
sentative Governments  are  ever  on  their  trial, 
and  that  is  the  reason  of  their  stability,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  harsh  judgment- 
now  attempted  to  be  propagated  in  certain 
quarters  of  such  an  essentially  British  institu- 
tion as  local  self-government,  is  the  result  of  a 
want  of  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  machinery  at  work,  as  well  as  an  abseace  of 
reflection  on  history.  In  attributing  causes,  I 
will  endeavour  to  abstain  from  personal  imputa- 
tions, and  strong  adjectives,  as  I desire  only  to 
offer  a few  arguments  of  defence  of  the  present 
system,  based  on  practical  experience,  and 
therefore  free  from  any  political  bias.  Firstly, 
I ask  against  what  is  it  sought  to  x’aise  clamour 
and  popular  prejudice  ? It  is  against  the  result 
of  a principle,  I can  confidently  assert,  no 
statesman  dare  attempt  to  reverse,  that  of 
household  suffrage.  Let  would  - be  reformers 
reflect  on  this,  while  they  are  attempting  to  lop 
off  the  long  cherished  local  rights  of  the  people, 
and  to  build  up  with  the  fragments  a machine 
for  taxation  of  crushing  weight  and  power, 
clothed  with  a few  gaudy  continental  trappings 
to  dazzle  the  deluded  ratepayer.  An  empire 
rose  out  of  universal  suffrage,  but  it  is  hardly 
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fit  that  a Legislature  elected  on  the  fairest  prin- 
ciples applicable  to  local  taxation,  should  be  ex- 
pected to  destroy  the  fabrics  now  based  on 
those  principles  ; and  if  the  vestries  who  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people  taxed,  desire  to 
retain  the  powers  with  which  they  are 
invested,  it  is  their  right  to  d©  so  according  to 
the  principle  of  taxation  and  representation 
going  hand  in  hand  ; and  when  the  vestrieB  cease 
to  represent  the  will  of  the  people  taxed,  they 
can  be  deprived  of  their  power  much  sooner  than 
a House  of  Commons  which  may  fail  to  represent 
an  altered  state  of  public  opinion,  for  each  suc- 
cessive May  election  offers  that  facility ; and,  in 
practice,  there  is  a continual  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  local  bodies ; and  this  circumstance 
leads  me  to  a comparison  with  the  former  con- 
stitution of  many  of  those  bodies,  when  plurality 
of  votiDg  self-election  and  large  property  quali- 
fications failed  to  enlist  the  services  of  ad- 
ministrators who  conld  secure  the  continued 
confidence  of  the  publio.  It  was  observed  that 
the  popularly-elected  bodies  did  their  work  the 
beBt,  and  therefore  Sir  B.  Hall  provided  for  the 
present  system  of  eleotion  in  his  scheme  for  the 
better  Local  Management  of  the  Metropolis  ; and 
it  is  the  result  of  that  principle,  which  is  now 
attacked  with  all  the  furiousness  of  prejudice, 
fomented  by  place  hunters,  and  in  many  cases 
by  those  who  have  been  displaced  from  power 
by  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers.  I do  not  find  in 
their  ranks  any  of  the  experienced  members  of 
the  looal  bodies  who  grapple  in  committees  with 
the  profuse  and  difficult  details  inseparably 
associated  with  local  government,  simply  because 
the  work  of  mastering  those  details  convinces 
them  that  no  centralised  body,  however  gifted, 
could  accomplish  the  work  of  executing  the 
trust  now  confided  to  them.  It  would  necessarily 
fall  more  to  a paid  staff,  and  that  is  at  once 
associated  with  increased  expense,  and  decreased 
control,  added  to  the  other  evils  of  beaurocracy. 
Whenever  the  municipal  agitators  seek  to  raise 
excitement  they  take  advantage  of  a strong  wind, 
or  a fall  of  rain  or  snow,  and  argue  as  if  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  especially  an  alderman,  could 
immediately  neutralise  the  woikof  Providence, 
for  I make  bold  to  say  the  enemies  of  local 
government  have  never  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  public  mind  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
integrity  among  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers ; and  they  have  never  been  charged  with 
the  like  jobbery  and  corruption  that  have  prevailed 
in  other  councils  than  that  of  New  York.  No  ! 
somebody’s  boots  have  been  dirtied,  or  the  dust 
has  affected  the  vision  of  those  who  have 
not  troubled  themselves  with  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  causes  of  such  occasional  dis- 
comfort, and  then  oomes  a bill  of  indictment 
of  “ incapacity  ” against  men  whom  the  rate, 
payers  think  are  the  fittest  to  be  entrusted  with 
their  interests.  Objections  do  not  realise  the 
fact  that,  however  great  the  difficulties  are  in 
dealing  with  these  matters  when  heavy  pressure 
comes,  they  are  not  so  insurmountable  as  the 
task  of  raising  sufficient  funds  to  accomplish  the 
work,  with  doe  regard  for  the  feelings  and  wants 
of  those  who  have  to  pay.  I will  just  show  how 
oppressively  the  cost  of  removing  the  natural 
refuse  of  this  large  town  is  affecting  the  rate- 
payers, and  then  touch  upon  the  first  point,  by 
way  of  explanation.  But  a few  years  ago  the 
value  of  dust  was  such  as  to  produce  about  the 
same  income  as  from  a rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound. 
Now  the  cost  of  removal  amounts  to  a Id.  rate. 
Cartage  of  road  sweepings  used  to  cost  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.  per  load,  and  now  as  much  as  4s. 6d.  and  5s. 
is  required,  according  to  the  district,  and  these 
prices  make  a difference  of  another  Id.  rate.  The 
oost  of  all  other  work  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
has  advanced  in  similar  proportions  ; and  while 
looking  these  figures  in  the  face,  the  vestries 
have  had  to  provide  more  efficient  means  of 
executing  the  work  than  was  demanded  of  their 
predecessors;  and  I will  show  that  the  very 
means  employed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  public 
have  contributed  largely  to  these  effects  which 
have  been  the  Bubjeot  of  complaint.  The  com- 
posite paving  of  London  is  a proof  of  the  tentative 
spirit  which  has  been  manifested,  and  thereby 
has  encouraged  inventiveness  and  ingenuity 
being  directed  on  the  best  means  for  providing 
for  a traffic  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Road-rolling,  as  an  adjunctive  to  macadamising, 
increases  the  cost ; and  in  consequence  of  the  ne- 
cessary use  of  gravel  therewith,  also  makes  the 
roads  more  muddy  in  wet  weather  and  more  dusty 
in  dry  weather ; and  then  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  humane  operation  of  gravelling 
and  sanding  frost-bound  roads ; and  to  meet  this 
the  vestries  have  again  to  face  the  question  of 


cost,  and  not  only  that,  but  the  growing  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  these  things  at  any  oost.  Theo- 
retic cavillers  should  reflect  that  fine  gravel 
cannot  be  rained  upon  roads  as  quickly  as  hoar 
frost,  nor  can  the  slush  be  gathered  together 
as  rapidly  as  a thaw  takes  place  in  this  change- 
able climate,  and  then  carted  miles  away  to 
shoots,  which  are  growing  fewer  and  more  distant 
every  year;  and  this  is  precisely  the  feature  which 
makes  the  removal  of  a heavy  fall  of  snow  in 
London  almost  an  impossibility  ; there  are  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  places  to  deposit  it  upon, 
and  there  is  not  plant  enough  available  for  the 
work.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  work  that  general 
contractors  oare  to  put  their  horses  and  carts  on, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  surplus  labour 
released  by  frost  and  snow  is  never  entirely 
available  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  it,  as 
most  labourers  regard  scavenging  with  great  dis- 
like, and  that  of  snow-cleansing  is  the  most  ob- 
jectionable  of  all.  It  is  difficult  to  supply  our 
ordinary  gangs  with  the  best  description  of 
labour,  and  slop  and  dust  carmen  belong  to  a 
limited  olass  of  the  most  hard-worked  men  in 
London.  Employment  of  this  character  is  not 
sufficiently  attractive  to  cause  a large  supply. 
The  necessity  for  working  early  and  late  often 
results  in  those  engaged  not  being  able  to  put  on 
dry,  and  certainly  not  clean,  clothing  until 
the  welcome  Sunday  arrives  ; and  yet  there  are 
some  who  would  not  allow  the  sacred  day  to  in- 
tervene between  them  and  their  exaoting  desires 
in  these  respects.  When  the  weather  is  dry,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  profuse  watering  produces 
similar  results  to  wet  weather,  and  yet,  however 
frequent  the  watering  takes  place,  it  cannot 
effect  what  a shower  of  rain  does  ; the  forecourts, 
areas,  balconies,  and  even  the  roofs  oharged 
with  dust,  will  still  unavoidably  continue  their 
quota  of  annoyance.  Now,  with  respect  to  the 
vexed  question  of  frequent  openings  of  the  roads 
for  various  purposes,  I assert  that,  however  an- 
noying the  practice  is  (and  it  is  not  nearly  so 
annoying  and  troublesome  to  any  one  as  to  the 
custodians  of  the  roads),  it  is  unavoidable  for  the 
most  part,  if  people  desire  that  gas  and  water 
shall  be  conveyed  into  their  houses  through 
pipes.  I know  that  the  first  thought  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  view  is  that  “ sub-ways  ” ought  to 
be  constructed.  Well,  we  must  immediately 
face  the  question  of  a ruinous  cost  in  recon- 
structing our  system  of  supply,  but  it  would  be 
well  also  to  consider  what  would  be  the  result ; 
there  is  no  power  to  compel  the  companies  to 
use  these  sub-ways,  and  well  advised  as  they  are 
by  their  engineers,  the  companies  refuse  to  use 
them,  and  prefer  to  avail  themselves  of  the  power 
that  Parliament  confers  on  them  by  the  same 
Acts  under  which  the  Vestries  are  constituted, 
to  open  the  ground  as  may  be  required.  Pos- 
sibly the  companies  and  Parliament  foresee  what 
mere  theorists  shut  their  eyes  to,  viz.,  the 
fouling  of  water  by  escapes  of  gas,  and  also 
the  dangerous  explosions  that  might  ocour. 
Notwithstanding  the  welcome  pressure  of  the 
soil,  and  the  paving  and  concrete  on  pipes,  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  yards  of  ground  blown  up 
through  defective  joints  or  metal  in  water-pipes, 
and  I have  also  had  experience  of  the  terrific 
effects  of  small  leakages  of  gas  into  sewers  and 
gullies.  I use  the  plural  advisedly ; and  assu- 
redly, in  most  points  of  risk,  what  is  possible, 
will  at  some  time  become  actual,  and  in  these 
matters  but  a little  neglect  on  the  part  of  any 
one,  down  to  the  meanest  workman  on  a job, 
may  suffice,  with  the  aid  of  a subway,  to  accom- 
plish such  dire  mischief  as  would  not  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  indulgence  of  the  expensive 
fancies  of  those  who  will  not  try  their  hand  in 
using  the  machinery  they  now  abuse.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  avoidable  annoyances  to  which 
metropolitan  pedestrians  are  subjected,  I must 
point  out  that  some  blame  is  attributable  to  a 
body  over  which  the  vestries  have  no  control. 
To  the  police  duties  are  entrusted  by  law  that 
are  almost  ignored,  and  however  unwilling  I am 
to  say  one  word  against  a body  entitled  to  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  yet  it  is  a necessary 
part  of  the  defence  I have  attempted.  Much 
of  the  dirty  and  incommodious  state  of  some  of 
the  streets  is  cansed  by  open  violation  of  the 
Police  Acts  : obstructions  are  placed  on  the  foot 
and  carriage  ways,  thousands  of  cabmen  are 
allowed  to  ply  for  hire,  adding  their  cattle  drop- 
pings to  shop  refuse  and  other  litter  swept  ont; 
carpets  and  mats  are  shaken  in  the  streets ; 
snow  lies  on  the  footways ; fish  offal  and  garbage 
are  cast  on  the  roads ; offensive  matters  are  spilt 
from  carts ; and  even  pigs  are  allowed  to  run 
about  the  streets  in  some  localities, — all  as  if  no 
prohibiting  sections  existed  in  the  Police  Acts  on 


these  points ; and,  doubtless,  in  the  minds  of 
uninformed  persons  the  blame  is  cast  on  the 
vestries,  who  for  such  matters  have  only  to  pro- 
duce large  sums  half-yearly  for  the  receiver  of 
the  metropolitan  police,  and  to  defray  the  cost 
of  oleansing  and  cartage ; but  yet  there  is  no 
proposal  to  transfer  the  control  of  the  force  to 
a municipality,  possibly  because  that  august 
assembly  might  be  suspected  of  higher  ends 
than  the  occasional  removal  of  snow  barricades, 
if  the  demagogue  element  happened  to  obtain 
the  sway. 

I might  well  leave  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  as  its  existence 
is  bound  up  with  the  vestries,  and  is  part  of  their 
power  and  responsibility,  I must  before  con- 
eluding  touch  slightly  on  its  constitution,  which 
has  also  been  attacked.  The  mode  of  election 
to  the  Board  is  an  important  element  in  local 
self-government,  as  itB  operatives  are  chiefly 
limited  to  the  produce  of  local  taxation,  and  it 
is  right  that  the  actions  of  the  Board  should 
harmonise  with  the  repi’esentatives  of  the  per. 
sons  taxed.  What  has  been  termed  the  in-and- 
in  Bystem  (also  applied  to  the  Asylums  Board) 
ensures  the  election  of  the  cream  of  business 
men,  selected  by  the  ratepayers  to  manage  their 
funds;  and  notwithstanding  the  stupendous 
workB  the  Board  have  carried  out,  or  have  been 
accessory  to,  it  has  never  been  charged  with  ex- 
travagance except  in  a little  burst  of  loyalty 
which  the  Legislature  freely  endorsed;  while 
owing  to  the  sifting  nature  of  the  elections,  the 
characters  of  the  members  of  the  Board  have 
added  lustre  to  an  institution  of  the  country,  and 
Parliament  has  expressed  its  opinion  thereon, 
from  time  to  time  by  entrusting  fresh  powers  to 
the  Board,  which  is  now  exhibiting  its  enterprise 
by  seeking  further  authority  to  improve,  without 
oppressing  this  great  metropolis. 

The  practical  conclusion  I wish  to  be  drawn 
from  my  arguments  is  not  merely  “ to  let  well 
alone,”  but  that  the  ends  desired  by  true  re- 
formers may  be  attained  by  strengthening  the 
powers  that  be,  rather  than  by  obliterating  the 
traces  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  ; for  every  unpre- 
judiced observer  who  knows  what  the  condition  of 
the  metropolis  was  twenty  years  ago,  must  admit 
that  the  local  governing  bodies  have  used  their 
powers  to  the  advantage  of  their  constituents, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  publio  at  large. 

A Parochial  Officer. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTS IN  REGARD  TO  ORDERS  FOR 
“EXTRAS.” 

PATTINSON  V.  LUCKLEY. 

In  this  case,  tried  at  the  Newcastle  Spring 
Assizes  before  Mr.  Justioe  Field,  the  plain- 
tiff was  Mr.  John  Pattinson,  builder,  and  the 
defendant,  Mr.  George  Luckley,  a shipowner; 
but  the  party  most  interested  was  Mr.  Gibson 
Kyle,  the  defendant’s  architect. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  payment 
for  extra  work  done  in  the  erection  of  a house 
called  Jesmond  Lodge. 

Mr.  Herschell,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
stated  that  the  defendant  had  employed  his  client  to  build 
a house,  of  which  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle  was  the  architect,  and 
made  the  designs.  PlaintiH  had  also  been  concerned  in  a 
prior  building,  and  down  to  about  three  days  back,  he  was 
still  unpaid  for  a remaining  portion  of  this,  but  for  which 
322. 17a.  lOd.  had  been  paid  into  court.  The  question  now 
remained  as  to  what  amount  the  plaintiff  was  now  entitled 
in  respect  to  the  building  of  Jesmond  Lodge. 

The  original  claim  in  this  action  was  for  5212.  16s.  lid., 
and  there  were  some  supplemental  particulars.  The  first 
payment  into  court  was  1182.  18a.  6d.,  and  the  recent  pay- 
ment was  32 2.  17s.  lOd.  ; making  a total  of  1512.  16s.  4a., 
which  left  a total  of  3702.  Os.  7d.,  the  Bum  now  sued  for. 

The  plaintiff  commenced  to  work  some  time  before  the 
contract  was  signed  between  the  parties,  and  soon  after 
he  commenced  to  work  the  architect  began  to  require  all 
sorts  of  things  different.to  the  plan  he  had  originally  pre- 
pared, on  which  the  tender  of  the  plaintiff  had  been  based, 
and  which,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  said  was  to  be  regarded 
as  extra  work,  and  before  the  contract  was  signed  a great 
deal  of  extra  work  was  done.  At  last  a contract  was 
made  out  and  signed  by  the  plaintiff,  but  not,  he  believed, 
by  the  defendant. 

The  contract  contained  printed  forms  and  conditions 
with  certain  printed  alterations,  nnd  amongst  those  printed 
provisions  was  one  to  the  effect  that  no  extra  work  should 
be  allowed  for  unless  an  order  for  it  was  given  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  architect. 

The  plaintiff  objected  to  sign  the  contract  in  the  form 
presented  to  him,  because  he  said  he  had  done  au  extra 
lot  of  work  already. 

He  was  then  told  by  the  architect  that  the  extra  work 
he  had  done  he  should  be  paid  for  according  to  a sohedule 
of  prices  attaohed  to  the  contract,  and  the  plaintiff’s 
belief  was,  that  at  that  time  wordk  to  that  effect  were 
written  at  the  end  of  the  particular  condition  which  had 
been  referred  to.  Beyond  all  doubt,  some  words  had 
been  written  there  in  ink,  which  had  been  scratched  out, 
and  so  scratched  out  that  it  was  really  impossible  now  to 
ascertain  what  they  were.  One  of  the  words  seemed  to 
be  “ contractor,”  another  “ paid,”  and  one  word  that 
could  be  seen  very  plainly  was  “extra.”  At  all  events,  it 
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i was  the  plaintiff's  belief  that  the  words  were  inserted  on 
I account  of  his  objection,  and  that  they  were  intended  to 
I guarantee  payment  for  extra  work. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  other  side,  that  the  words,  as  they 
originally  stood,  were  to  the  effect  that  orders  for  extra 
work  must  be  countersigned  by  Mr.  Luckley,  but  they 
were  scratched  out  before  any  of  the  contractors  saw  them. 
I But  it  was  afterwards  said,  for  the  defendant,  that  the 
words  were  erased  before  plaintiff  signed  the  contract, 
i and  at  his  request. 

The  plaintiff  said  he  never  requested  anything  of  the 
I kind.  After  signing  the  contract,  the  plaintiff  began  to 
do  a great  amount  of  extra  work,  and  from  beginning  to 
j end  ho  did  not  receive  any  written  orders. 

| It  being  admitted  that  the  plaintiff  had  done  a great 
deal  of  extra  work,  and  that  for  none  of  it  did  he  get  a 
j written  order,  he  (the  counsel)  would  ask  the  jury  to 
j come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reason  why  orders  were 
not  given  was,  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  that 
I they  should  be  dispensed  with.  It  was  a significant  fact, 
i in  reference  to  that,  that  while  the  architect  said  that  no 
extra  work  had  been  done,  when  this  action  was  brought 

i the  sum  of  118L  for  extra  work,  for  which  no  orders  were 
given,  was  paid  into  court. 

After  some  evidence  had  been  given  in  proof  of  the 
I " extras”  having  been  carried  out,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
issue  to  be  left  to  the  jury  should  be  whether  the  contract 
I whioh  the  plaintiff  signed  had  been  altered  in  a material 

ii  point  after  he  had  signed  it. 

The  plaintiff  then  swore  that  ho  saw  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle, 
il  the  architect,  take  up  his  pen  and  write  on  the  contract 

I words  which  he  understood  to  be  to  the  effect  that  a 

i written  order  was  not  to  be  required  for  extra  work,  and 

II  which  words  were  now  erased. 

Mr.  Gibson  Kylo  said  he  never  wrote  any  such  words, 
il  and  that  the  words  which  were  erased  from  the  contract 

ii  were  erased  at  the  wish  of  the  plaintiff  himself.  The 
words  wero  that  orders  for  extra  work  were  to  be  counter- 

ij  signed  by  the  proprietor.  These  words  the  plaintiff 
l|  wished  erased,  and  they  were  erased. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  the  employ  ol' Mr.  Kyle,  the  architect, 
ii  said  the  addition  to  the  eighth  condition,  which  was  to 
the  effect  that  extras  must  be  signed  by  the  architect,  and 
| countersigned  by  the  proprietor,  was  on  the  conditions 
Il  before  the  contract  was  signed  by  the  plaintiff.  Ho 
!■  remembered  the  plaintiff  making  a complaint  about  it. 

I He  said  the  clause  would  stop  the  progress  of  the  work, 

I inasmuch  as  Mr.  Luckley,  being  often  from  home,  they 
1 would  have  to  wait  until  his  return  before  they  could  get 
I any  extras  that  might  be  required. 

I Mr.  Edmond  said  the  words  attached  to  the  eighth 
! condition  were  written  in  by  him  before  the  13th  of  May, 
!l  when  plaintiff  signed  the  contract,  and  were,  ‘‘All  orders 
I for  extras  shall  bo  signed  by  the  architect,  and  countcr- 
I signed  by  the  proprietor.” 

Mr.  Williams,  Q.C.,  for  the  defendant,  observed  that 
I the  verdict  of  the  jury  would  not  affect  the  character  of 
il  the  defendant ; but  upon  it  depended  the  character  and 

> reputation  of  the  architect  he  employed,  Mr.  Kyle.  The 
)l  chargo  brought  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  architect  was 
Ii  Of  a most  serious  kind.  It  was  that,  having  inserted  in  a 

document  a clause  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  he  after- 
I wards,  deliberately,  for  his  own  purposes,  in  order  to  de- 
ll prive  the  plaintiff  of  the  benefit  of  that  clause,  erased  it. 

| And  not  only,  if  what  the  plaintiff  had  said  was  true, 
ii  had  ho  done  that,— not  only  had  he  been  guilty  of  what 
ii  the  learned  judge  would  tell  them  was  a fraud,  but  he 
j goes  into  the  witness-box  and  declares  that  he  did  no- 
il thing  of  the  sort. 

j Mr.  Bruce,  junior  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  in  reply, 
ii  said  his  client  had  done  the  work  for  the  defendant,  and 
1 had  a right  to  be  paid  for  it;  and  all  that  the  plaintiff 
I wanted  was  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  some 
i one  who  would  fix  the  amount  due  according  to  the 
I schedule  of  prices.  It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Kyle  had 

I made  some  mistake,  for  since  the  assizes  commenced 

i money,  now  admitted  to  be  due  for  that  work,  had  been 

II  paid  into  court.  The  question  was  a question  of  time. 

I;  Admitted  that  an  alteration  of  the  conditions  was  made 

' the  question  was,  was  it  made  beforo  or  after  the 
i agreement  was  signed  by  the  plaintiff?  His  learned 
i friend  had  said  that  Mr.  Kyle’s  reputation  was  at 
Ii  stake.  The  plaintiffs  reputation  was  just  as  dear 
J to  him  ; and  the  question  was  whether  they  could  rely 
i upon  Mr.  Kyle's  recollection  as  to  time.  Another  ques- 
i tion  was,  What  were  the  words  ? Was  his  client  correct 
i in  his  reoollcction  of  the  words,  which  he  said  were 
11  written  before  he  signed  the  contract?  He  thought  the 
| jury  would  agree  that  the  words  which  were  said  for  the 
defendant  to  be  “ countersigned  by  the  proprietor,”  were 
1 1 " acknowledged  by  the  proprietor.” 
f!  The  learned  judge  commented  on  the  conflicting 

> dence  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  architect,  and  his  two 
1 1 clerks,  upon  what  the  words  added  to  the  8th  condi- 
i tion  wero,  and  as  to  when  they  were  erased,  and  directed 
['  the  jury  to  decide  whether  the  words  were  what  the  plain- 
tiff said  they  were,  or  what  Mr,  Kyle  and  the  other  wit- 

-•  nesses  declared  them  to  be,  aud  when  the  erasure  of  the 
» words  was  made. 

I The  jury  having  given  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  the 

I1  judge  submitted  to  the  jury  the  following  questions  in 
writing:— First,  whether  the  words  which  were  written 
> upon  the  conditions,  and  have  been  erased,  were  to  the 
> effect  that  no  written  order  should  be  required  for  extras 
c or  to  the  effect  that  written  orders  should  be  signed  by 
i the  architect,  and  countersigned  by  the  proprietor? 

Il  Secondly. — Whether  the  words,  whatever  they  were 
• were  erased  by  Mr.  Kyle  before  or  after  the  contract  was 
1 1 signed  by  the  plaintiff  on  the  15th  May. 

« Thirdly.— Were  they  so  erased  before  or  after  the  con- 

editions  were  signed  by  the  plaintiff  on  the  31st  May  ? 
t The  jury  found  by  striking  out  the  words  “ or  to  the 
: effect  that  written  orders  should  be  signed  by  the  archi- 
jlteot,  aud  countersigned  by  the  proprietor,”  meaning  that 
» the  effect  of  the  words  was  what  was  stated  in  the  first 
u clause  of  the  question.  To  the  second  question,  the 
sianswerwas,  that  the  words  were  erased  after  the’ 15th 
I May,  and  as  to  the  third  question,  they  were  erased  after 
I the  31st  of  May. 

jj  .Ihe  learned  judge  then  entered  "verdict  for  the  plain- 
1 tiff  for  an  amount  of  damages,  subject  to  the  award  of 
?a  gentleman  to  be  hereafter  named,  with  leave  for  the 
» defendant  to  move  upon  any  point  of  law  that  may  be 
I raised. 

i.  The  ease  has  excited  considerable  interest  amongst 
* architects  and  builders  in  — j d 


n the  Korth  of  England. 


r The  Crawley  Estate,  Hampshire.— Mr. 

tifvennard  is  about  to  erect  a mansion  on  this 
Instate  (near  Stookbridge),  at  a cost  of  50,000L 


THE  BUILDING  ACT  AND  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police-court  Mr.  Arthur 
Timewell,  of  Brixton,  was  summoned  before 
Mr.  Ellison  by  Mr.  Parsons,  District  Surveyor  of 
Lambeth,  for  an  infringement  of  the  Building 
Act. 

Mr.  Parsons  stated  that  haying  discovered  a large 
chimney  oommenced  by  the  defendant  at  the  Brixton 
Baths,  he  wrote  to  inform  him  that  he  must  not  proceed 
without  the  approval  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
as  required  by  the  56th  section  of  tho  Act.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  intimation,  he  shortly  after  received  a 
drawing,  signed  by  the  chairman  and  Superintending 
Architect  of  the  Board,  with  a letter  of  approval.  This 
drawing  he  returned  to  the  Superintending  Architect  as 
being  insufficient  in  detail  to  enable  him  to  exactly 
ascertain  what  was  intended  to  be  dono,  and  requesting 
more  explicit  instructions.  In  reply,  the  drawing  was 
returned  with  a letter  stating  that  the  approval  was  given 
on  condition  that  the  foundations  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district  surveyor,  and  that 
the  superstructure  be  also  erected  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  district  surveyor;  and  that  if  the  concrete 
aud  solid  ground  were  not  sufficient,  he  had  power  to 
require  more,  in  accordance  with  the  first  schedule 
preliminary,  and  that  if  ho  required  a cap  to  the  shaft, 
the  builder  must  make  it.  On  examination,  ho  found 
that  tho  shaft  had  been  carried  up  perpendicularly  from 
the  base  for  a height  of  some  12  ft.,  instead  of  tapering, 
as  shown  on  the  drawing,  and  he  accordingly  served  a 
notice  on  the  defendant  to  take  it  down ; and,  in  conse- 
quence of  a failure  to  comply  with  this  notice,  he  applied 
to  the  magistrate  for  an  order.  He  further  slated  that  he 
had  not  been  able  as  yet  to  examine  the  foundations  to 
see  whether  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  drawing 
sent  to  him ; but  after  the  statement  in  the  letter  above 
mentioned,  which  put  the  responsibility  on  him  of  re- 
quiring anything  to  be  done  which  in  his  opinion  was  re- 
quisite, ho  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  magistrate 
would  make  an  order  if  he,  the  district  surveyor,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  concrete  foundations  ought  to  be  entirely 
• C u t*10.level  of  tlje  great,  body  of  water  in  the  adjoin- 
mg  bath,  in  view  of  a possible  leak  at  some  future  time. 

e magistrate,  after  examining  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
said  that  tho  building  was  a special  building  to  which  the 
rules  of  the  Act  were  inapplicable,  and  that  the  builder 
under  the  56th  section  had  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Board  to  a plan  and  particulars;  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  district  surveyor,  under  section  61,  to  see  such  plan 
carried  out.  If  he  found  any  deviations,  he  must  proceed 
to  give  notice  of  amendment,  under  section  -15.  Had  he 
done  so  ? The  district  surveyor  handed  him  a copy  of  the 
notice,  and  said  that  in  consequence  of  a default  in  com- 
pliance with  such  notice  ho  made  his  complaint  under 
section  46. 

The  magistrate  said  that  the  wording  of  the  notice  was 

to  amend  so  much  of  the  shaft  as  is  built  in  a manner 
not  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and  particulars  approved 
by  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.”  But  when  he 
oame  to  read  the  letler]of  consent  signed  by  the  architect, 
he  found  it  was  no  approval  of  the  Board  at  all ; it  was 
simply  a letter  saying  that  the  chimney  shaft  might  be 
built,  if  built  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  district  surveyor. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  tho  business  of  the  Board 
to  distinctly  approve  or  disapprove  of  such  plan  and  par- 
ticulars, and  not  to  give  such  a conditional  approval  as 
was  conveyed  in  the  letter.  It  would  then  be  the  duty  of 
i 6 B?rTe7°r  t0  3ee  that  the  Plan  carried  out,  and  he 
clearly  had  no  right  to  requiro  or  permit  any  deviation. 
The  letter  of  consent  9aid  that  itwa9“upon  condition 
that  the  foundation  of  the  shaft  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  ofthe  Building  Act,”  but  the  approval 
of  the  Board  was  requisite  distinctly,  because  it  was  a 
building  to  which  the  rules  of  the  Act  were  inapplicable. 
The  district  surveyor  had  summoned  the  defendant  for 
doing  something  contrary  to  the  plan  and  particulars  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  and  ho  should  dismisi  tho  summons 
on  the  ground  that  no  legal  approval  had  been  given. 

The  district  surveyor  said  that  he  supposed  his  course 


.j  pre  _ 

obtained  the  clear  approval  of  the  Board,  unincumbered 
with  any  conditions  such  as  then  referred  to  by  the  learned 
magistrate. 

The  magistrate  said  that  time  should  be  given  to  the 
defendant  to  make  his  application,  and  then,  if  he  could 
not  produce  tho  unconditional  approval  of  the  Board  he 
should  order  the  building  to  be  taken  down. 

Summons  dismissed  accordingly. 


CAPTAINS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

At  a period  when  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labour  are  not  in  such  a satisfactory  condition  as 
we  could  wish,  and  the  strike  and  look-out  in 
South  Wales  are  productive  of  misery  and  pri- 
vation to  large  numbers  of  the  community  who 
subsist  by  manual  labour,  it  is  interesting  to 
noto  what  commercial  enterprise,  combined  with 
enlightened  practical  benevolence,  can  effect  in 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  employed  by  cementing  good  feeling,  and 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  both  for  the  common 
weal. 

In  Bray  ley  and  Britton’s  “Beautiesof  England 
and  Wales,”  published  in  1803,  we  find  the 
following  description  of  a part  of  the  county  of 
Durham  : — " On  the  banks  of  the  Derwent, 
about  one  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Tyne, 
is  Swalwell,  a plaoe  famous  for  its  iron  works, 
which  were  originally  established  here  about  the 
year  1691,  by  Mr.  Ambrose  Crowley,  who,  from 
tho  humble  condition  of  a common  blacksmith, 
raised  himself  to  affluence  and  nobility  by  his 
industry,  invention,  and  vigorous  perseverance 
in  promoting  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  his 
country.  All  this  part  of  Durham,  comprehend- 
ing Swalwell,  Winlaton,  Winlaton  Mill,  High 


and  Law  Team,  &o.,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
colomaed  by  h.m,  for  the  situation  being  favour, 
able  for  the  purpose,  he  removed  hither  his 
manufactures  from  Sunderland,  and  by  the  mul 
titudes  of  workmen  employed  was  the  district 
peopled.  The  variety  of  articles  manufactured 
here  is  immense,  and,  speaking  in  general  terms 
almost  every  form  of  which  iron  and  steel  are 
capable,  is  here  produced.  Anchors  of  the  largest 
size,  mooring  chains,  saws,  nails,  mattocks,  hoes 
spades,  cast-iron  pots,  kettles,  &c.,  are  amon» 
the  goods  manufactured,  and  conveyed  to  the 
various  dockyards,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 

and  many  other  parts  of  the  world 

The  name  of  Ambrose  Crowley  is  remem. 
bered  with  veneration  and  respect.  The  regula- 
tions  which  h^  formed  for  the  government  of  the 
workmen  and  the  establishments  he  arranged  for 
thoir  benefit  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
salutary  effects.  The  code  of  laws  which  he 
drew  up,  with  certain  amendments  aud  additions 
that  have  since  been  deemed  expedient,  have,  to 
a certain  extent,  superseded  the  general  law  of 
the  land,  and  become  locally  established.  To 
put  these  laws  in  execution,  a court  of  arbitra- 
tion (chosen  from  the  [superior  classes  of  those 
employed)  was  constituted  at  Winlaton,  to  be 
holden  every  three  weeks,  for  hearing  and  deter- 
mining  cases  among  the  workmen,  to  which  all 
had  an  appeal.  The  foes  are  fixed  beyond  inno- 
vation,  at  a moderate  rate.  This  institution  has 
the  most  happy  and  extensive  use.  It  quiets  the 
differences  of  the  people,  Betties  their  claims  to 
justice  in  an  easy  and  expeditious  manner,  pre- 
serves them  from  the  expense  and  distress  of 
common  law,  and  the  noisome  miseries  of  a 
prison.  As  a further  protection  to  civilisation, 
schools  are  established  at  Winlaton,  Winlaton 
Mill,  and  Swalwell,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
workmen’s  children,  where  they  are  instructed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts.  The  poor  and 
distressed  were  also  objects  of  the  founder’s 
solicitude,  and  he  appointed  a surgeon  for  the 
relief  of  all  the  persons  employed,  by  whose 
timely  assistance  many  lives  and  limbs  have 
been  preserved  to  the  public.  When  a workman 
is  ill,  he  has  money  advanced  by  the  agent. 
When  superannuated  or  disabled,  he  has  a weekly 
maintenance ; and  when  he  dies  his  family  is 
provided  for.  Each  of  the  workmen  is  allowed 
a convenient  house,  with  plenty  of  coal,  and  a 
small  piece  of  land  for  a garden.” 

Such  examples  as  the  foregoing  were  not  alto- 
gether rare  in  the  eighteenth  century  among 
large  employers  of  labour,  as  the  annals  of  some 
of  those  captains  of  industry  will  show.  Of  one 
of  them,  the  founder  of  the  Soho  Works  at  Bir- 
mingham, it  was  said  that  “ he  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  those  that  were  in  his  employment  ” j 
and  the  editor  of  the  " Lives  of  the  Engineers  ” 
gives  this  tribute  to  his  worth:— “In  fine 
Matthew  Boulton  was  a noble,  manly  man! 
and  a true  leader  of  men,  lofty-minded,  intel- 
ligent, energetic,  and  liberal ; he  was  one  of 
those  who  constitute  the  life-blood ‘of  a nation 
and  give  force  and  dignity  to  the  national 
oharacter.” 

These  men  well  understood  and  applied  the 
maxim  that  “ Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as 
its  rights,”  and  they  had  their  reward  in  the 
cheerful  and  devoted  services  of  the  people 
whom  they  employed.  j.  2 


THE  SEWERAGE  AND  HOUSE  DRAINAGE 
OF  LAMBETH. 

The  Bye-laws  Committee  of  the  Lambeth 
Vestry  have  issued  a Report  showing  the  extent 
of  sewers  and  house  drainage  which  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  parish  since  the  passing  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  in  1856 
From  this  document  it  appears  that  about 
twenty-six  miles  and  650  yards  of  brick  sewers 
of  various  sizes,  and  about  thirty  miles  of  pipe 
sewers  of  various  sizes,  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Vestry,  and  that  upwards  of  206,000Z.  have 
been  expended  in  works  appertaining  to  sewer- 
age and  drainage.  The  Report  adds  that  the 
sewerage  of  the  parish  may  be  regarded  as  prac- 
tically completed,  as  but  little  more  than  recon- 
structions remains  to  be  done,  and  these  may  be 
accomplished  by  degrees  as  necessity  or  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  Exclusive  of  main  drainage,  the 
sewerage  has  been  effected  at  a cost  of  4d.  in 
the  pound,  proving,  the  Report  states,  that  the 
expenditure  has  not  fallen  oppressively  upon  the 
ratepayers.  The  report  further  properly  ob- 
serves that  while  the  construction  of  proper 
sewers  is  a requisite  foundation  for  sanitary  im- 
provement, it  is  necessary  that  it  shall  be 


followed  by  complete  house-drainage,  ao  as  to 
secure  the  benefit ; and  it  adds  that  this  branch 
of  work  has  not  been  negleoted.  All  property 
built  since  1856  may  be  considered  well 
drained,  the  only  exceptions  being  where  un- 
principled men  have  failed  to  carry  out  the  work 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  VeBtry,  and 
these  cases  are  not  numerous.  The  Report  adds 
that  cess-pools  may.be  said  to  be  abolished  in  the 
parish,  and  the  statistics  of  health  and  death 
rate  show  that  satisfactory  results  have  attended 
upon  the  drainage  works. 


THE  EXHIBITION  BUILDINGS  IN  LEEDS. 

These  buildings  are  being  pushed  forward 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  machinery  annexe 
will  be  completed  before  the  date  of  the  con. 
tract.  . 

The  grand  hall  is  186  ft.  long  by  98  ft.  wide, 
the  span  of  the  nave  is  60  ft.,  the  ribs  are 
constructed  in  three  thicknesses,  and  bolted  to- 
gether on  Captain  Fowke’s  principle,  being  well 
trussed  at  the  heads  and  haunches ; the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  is  65  ft. 

The  machinery  annexe  is  194  ft.  long,  and  39  ft. 
wide,  all  built  of  timber,  with  two  floors,  the 
ground  floor  being  designed  for  maohinery  and 
the  floor  over  for  models  and  medals,  &c. 

The  roof  of  the  building  is  constructed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  grand  hall.  The  buildings 
have  been  designed  and  are  being  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Bake- 
well,  architect,  of  Leeds.  Messrs.  Whiteley  & Co. 
are  the  contractors  for  the  grand  hall,  and  Messrs. 
Boothman  & Broomhead  for  the  machinery  an- 
nexe. The  total  area  of  the  buildings,  including 
portion  of  the  old  Cloth  Hall,  which  will  be 
utilised,  will  exceed  9,000  superficial  yards. 


PENRITH  WORKHOUSE  COMPETITION. 

The  Board  of  the  West  Ward  Union  have 
received  designs  for  the  new  workhouse  to  be 
built  at  Shap  from  nine  architects,  namely,  from 
Mr.  J.  P.  Jackman,  Hounslow ; Mr.  Mawson, 
Penrith;  Mr.  D.  Birkett,  Carlisle;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Bradshaw,  Bolton,  Lancashire ; Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull, 
Oswestry;  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  Kendal;  Mr.  J. 
Starkie,  Kendal;  Messrs.  W.  Perkins  & Sons, 
Leeds;  and  Messrs.  C.  S.  & A.  J.  Nelson,  Leeds. 
The  lowest  estimate  was  3,0001.,  and  the  highest 
5,1001.  Mr.  Jameson,  after  reading  the  specifi- 
cations sent  with  one  set  of  plans,  said  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  was  not  stated ; farther, 
it  appeared  that  everything  was  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  architect.  A Member  : You  must 
have  an  architect.  Mr.  Jameson  : Yes ; but  I 
say  make  use  of  the  architect,  and  don’t  let  the 
architect  make  use  of  you.  It  was  decided  that 
Mr.  Hasell,  Capt.  Markham,  Rev.  S.  Whiteside, 
Mr.  Parkin,  Mr.  Irving,  and  Mr.  Longrigg  should 
examine  the  plans,  and  that  Mr.  Slee,  builder, 
should  be  called  in  to  assist  the  committee  in 
their  examination. 


RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 

In  a paper  “ On  Railway  Statistics,  1873-4,” 
recently  readatthe  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
by  Mr.  John  Thornhill  Harrison,  C.E.,  the 
statistics  of  railway  income  and  expenditure  in 
1873  were  compared  with  those  of  1868-9,  with 
a view  to  ascertain  more  especially  the  effects  of 
the  altered  policy  towards  third-class  passengers, 
the  lessons  taught  by  past  experience,  and  the 
policy  those  lessons  suggested  for  future 
adoption.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted,  in  December, 
1873,  to  588,320,3081.,  having  increased  by 
86,000,0001.  since  1867,  or  more  than  17  per 
cent,  in  six  'years.  The  net  receipts  had  risen 
from  19,631,0471.  in  1867  to  26,989,152Z.  in  1873, 
or  37  \ per  cent,  in  six  years.  In  the  same 
time  the  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  rose 
steadily  from  17,936,000 1.  to  23,854,0001.,  or 
nearly  33  per  cent. ; and  the  receipts  from  goods 
traffic  from  21,544,0001.  to  31,822,0001.,  or  nearly 
47  per  cent. 

Between  1855  and  1873  the  length  of  lines 
opened  was  nearly  doubled ; so  were  the 
passenger  receipts.  The  actual  number  of 
trains  running  with  passengers  per  mile 
open  was  probably  about  the  same  in 
1873  as  in  1855,  whilst  the  goods  trains 
were  one  and  a half  time  as  many  in  1873  as 
in  1856.  This  question  of  the  growing  pre- 
ponderance of  goods  traffic  on  some  railways 
had  apparently  an  important  bearing  on  the 
number  of  accidents  from  collisions.  The  ac. 


cumulation  of  traffic  towards  the  centres  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activity  multiplied  the 
number  of  both  passenger  and  goods  trains,  and 
greatly  increased  the  liability  to  collision.  Ac- 
cidents from  this  cause  clustered  round  such 
places  as  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow. 
The  occurrence  of  collisions  in  these  positions 
suggested  the  importance  of  having  lines  of  rail 
for  passenger  traffic  alone  whenever  the  number 
of  trains  daily  exceeded  a certain  number.  This 
precautionary  measure  had  been  adopted  on 
some  lines,  and  should  be  enforced  in  every 
case. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  passenger  traffic,  and 
taking  the  same  twenty  railways  selected  pre- 
viously as  fairly  representing  the  entire  system, 
it  would  be  observed,  that  the  total  passenger 
receipts  increased  19  per  cent,  in  four  years 
and  a half  from  1868-9  to  1873,  and  the  number  of 
passengers  increased  47  per  cent,  during  the  same 
period  ; the  increase  in  receipts  being  3,617,9001., 
and  of  passengers,  107,246,900.  This  increase, 
both  in  numbers  and  receipts,  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  the  great  facilities  for  travelling  given 
to  third-class  passengers.  Thus  the  number  of 
third-class  passengers  increased  nearly  17  per 
cent. ; that  of  second-class  passengers  decreased 
upwards  of  15  per  cent.,  and  of  first-class 
passengers  increased  nearly  77  per  cent.  The 
receipts  from  first-class  passengers  had  increased 
nearly  8 per  cent.,  from  second-class  passengers 
had  decreased  nearly  25  per  cent.,  and  from 
third-class  passengers  increased  upwards  of  75 
per  cent.  The  net  results  were,  therefore,  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  liberal  polioy  towards 
third-class  passengers  initiated  in  April,  1872, 
by  the  Midland  Railway  Company. 


A HINT  TO  CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Government  of  India  uses  annually  about 
20,000  barrels  of  Portland  cement,  which  is  im- 
ported from  England  at  a cost  of  1Z.  4s.  8d.  per 
barrel.  For  some  time  past  the  officers  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  have  been  of  opinion 
that  they  were  paying  too  much  for  the  com- 
modity; and  experiments  lately  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Dejoux,  of  Calcutta,  and  Colonel  Gulliver, 
officiating  chief  engineer,  Bengal  Irrigation 
Branch,  are  said  to  prove  that  cement  of  equal 
quality  can  be  manufactured  in  Calcutta  for  less 
than  half  the  cost,  thus  holding  out  a prospect 
of  an  annual  saving  of  about  12,0001.  a year.  A 
report  to  this  effect  was  forwarded  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  and  the  authorities  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Government  to  sanction  the  estab- 
lishment of  a cement  manufactory.  The  Govern- 
ment  of  India  declined  to  adopt  this  course,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  premature,  “as  the 
value  of  Mr.  Dejoux’s  process  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  continued  importation  of  chalk 
in  present  quantities  and  at  present  prices.  It 
seems  advisable,  therefore,  before  establishing  a 
factory  for  the  article  in  India,  to  make  the 
matter  publicly  known  in  the  hope  that  either 
the  manufacture  may  be  undertaken  by  private 
enterprise,  or  that  it  may  lead  to  a reduction  in 
price.”  At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  of. 
State  for  India  has  been  asked  to  cause  inquiries 
to  be  made  of  some  of  the  large  building  firms 
as  to  whether  cement  cannot  be  supplied  on  con- 
tract from  England  on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  those  now  prevailing. 


LIVERPOOL  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  present  premises  in  Renshaw-street 
having  been  found  insufficient  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  there  being,  more- 
over, a desire  to  enlarge  the  area  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Society,  steps  were  recently  taken 
to  procure  more  commodious  premises,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  initiatory  movement  for  the 
erection  of  a new  block  of  buildings  in  Mount- 
pleasant,  in  all  respects  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  flourishing  and  increasing  body  of 
young  men.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed 
new  premises,  all  things  included,  is  about 
16,5001.  Towards  that  amount  9,0001.  have  been 
already  promised,  leaving  about  7,5001.  to  be 
provided  to  exonerate  the  building  from  debt. 
Mr.  Henry  Vale,  of  that  town,  has  been  chosen 
the  architect  for  the  new  erection,  which  will  be 
in  the  domestic  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
adapted  to  modern  requirements.  Messrs.  Holme 
& Niool  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Webster  is 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  materials  used  for  the  exterior  are  picked 


grey  bricks,  with  red  Runcorn  stone  dressings. 
The  cornices  will  be  of  patent  red  moulded  terra 
cotta.  The  pillars  to  the  main  entrance  door- 
ways will  be  of  polished  red  Aberdeen  granite, 
having  carved  capitals  with  panelled  tympana? 
above  in  red  Runcorn  stone,  with  inscriptions 
running  around  the  pointed  arches,  and  carved 
foliage  in  the  hollows  of  the  arch-moulds. 


THE  NEW  STREET  FROM  OXFORD  STREET  ^ 
TO  OLD  STREET. 

Preparations  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
street  from  Oxford-street  to  Old-street  eastward, 
opening  out  the  communication  between  the  last- 
named  street  and  Shoreditch,  have  been  going 
forward  during  the  present  week.  As  is  already 
understood,  the  new  street  eastward  from  Oxford- 
street  will  be  along  Hart-street,  passing  along  I 
the  south  side  of  Bloomsbury-square.  The  I 

intended  new  thoroughfare  will  intersect  several 
houses  and  shops  at  the  east  end  of  Hart-street, 
and  include  a block  of  seven  houses  at  the  south- 
east angle  of  Southampton-row,  six  houses  and 
shops  on  the  north  side  of  Orange-street,  and 
six  houses  and  places  of  business  on  the  west 
side  of  Kingsgate-street,  Holborn,  together  with 
a number  of  houses  in  St.  John. street,  Clerken- 
well.  The  materials  of  these  several  honBes 
have  been  sold  by  Messrs.  Stuart  Barker  & ' 

Son,  in  nearly  100  lots,  and  will  be  immediately 
demolished  for  the  formation  of  the  new  thorough-  1 
fare.  Other  blocks  of  property  in  the  neigh-  1 
bourhoods  of  Theobald’s-road,  King’s-road, 
Leather-lane,  Gray’s-inn-road,  and  Clerkenwell-  1 
green,  through  which  the  new  street  will  pass,  , 
will  shortly  be  sold  and  cleared  away. 


ERECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  25th  ult.,  in  1 
reply  to  Mr.  Dalrymple,  Lord  Sandon  said  that  i 
loans  to  the  amount  of  883,0001.  had  been 
sanctioned  for  the  erection  of  Board  schools  in  j 
Scotland,  and  applications  for  loans  to  the  J 
amount  of  95,0001.  were  now  under  consideration,  ■ 
A total  sum  of  about  2,000,0001.  would , be 
required  for  the  erection  of  schools  in  Scotland.  | 

As  we  recorded  in  our  number  for  the  13th  ult.,  ■ 
considerable  activity  is  shown  in  the  progress  ^ 
of  school  building  in  Scotland.  In  the  most  I | 
remote  villages  and  townships  sohools  are  spring-  I 
ing  up,  or  the  old  school-houses  are  being  re- 
modelled, and  a general  preparation  for  the  4 
education  of  the  rising  generation  that  had 
scarcely  ever  been  thought  of  is  now  going  on,  which  4 
must  prove  beneficial  to  the  community  at  large.  : 
These  school  buildings,  too,  are  mostly  of  an 
ornamental  character,  built  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  architects  who  take  a pride  in 
making  them  landmarks,  almost  as  prominent  as 
the  churches,  and  commanding  due  respect. 


BRICKMAKING. 

Sir, — Your  readers,  who  are  manufacturers, 
will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Del  Campo,  to  which  you  gave  prominence  * 
in  your  issue  of  Feb.  27,  relating  to  Brickmaking  •, 
in  Holland,  but  will  probably  take  exception  to  | 
some  of  his  conclusions ; notably  that  referring 
to  an  excess  of  water  in  the  clay.  The  metal- 
like ring  of  the  fired  brick  is  due  more  to  the  g 
nature  of  the  clay  than  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains  when  moulded.  The  Stourbridge  and  j 
Cornish  firebricks  are  moulded  very  soft,  i.e., 
with  a large  addition  of  water  to  the  clay ; also  i 
the  Leicestershire  white  bricks  ; but  these  have 
not  nearly  so  metallic  a ring  as  the  vitreous  ij 
bricks  made  from  stiff  white  clays  of  Dorset  S' 
or  Devon,  nor  as  the  dry  moulded  bricks  made 
by  the  late  Beacon  Hill  Company,  at  Poole,  in  a 
Dorset.  . . 

Thus,  if  persons  were  to  be  guided  in  their 
selection  of  the  best  and  most  durable  building  • 
briok  by  a knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  moulded  either  by  machinery  or  hand,  of 
very  moist  clay,  they  would  be  led  into  error. 

The  machinery  described  by  Mr.  Del  Campo 
is  well  known  in  England,  being  identical,  so  far 
aB  I gather,  with  that  patented  by  Mr.  P. 
Bawden,  of  London,  which  is  certainly  the 
simplest  of  any  I have  seen,  but,  like  all  other 
machines,  not  best  suited  to  every  variety  of  clay. 

A thoroughly  good  facing  brick,  impervious 
to  moiBtnre,  which  needs  not  to  be  stuccoed 
over,  but  can  show  an  honeBt  front  of  its  own, 
is  a great  desideratum,  and  any  information 
which  tends  in  the  direction  of  such  being  pro- 
duced at  a oheap  rate  is  useful.  Feldspar. 
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TEE  HOUR  SYSTEM. 


Sin,— If  a man  in  my  employ  give  me  one  hour’s  notice 
to  leave  my  employment  any  time  during  (he  week,  am  I 
bound  to  pay  him  at  the  expiration  of  that  hour  ? or  if  I 


uuuuu  iu  pay  mm  ui  mo  expirauon  oi  tout  Hour  r or  if 
make  him  wait  till  the  usual  pay-time,  can  ho  make  me’  pay 

him  fnr  f Vw>  fnll  iranlr  ♦ 1. - Dnmn  .. - : r i i__a  11  - (‘nH 


him  for  the  full  week  the  same  as  if  he  worked  the  f 
week?  A Young  Builder. 

» The  question  is  said  to  be  unsettled.  "What  has 
become  the  custom  ? 


WHO  WANTS  A CEILING  ? 

Sin,— Our  parish  church  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  and  we 
are  shortly  to  commence  the  work  of  taking  down.  In 
my  chancel  there  is  a Oat  ceiling  35  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  6 in. 
wide,  ornamented  by  bold  scroll-work  of  tho  acanthus 
eaf  having  an  alto-relief  ellipse  in  tho  centre,  well 
treated  with  classical  foliage,  and  a cornice  filled  in  with 
enrichments,  &c.  This  ceiling  was  put  up  by  Bishop 
turner,  when  he  restored  tho  chancel  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  in  the  year  1678.*  J 

_ As  the  roof  of  tho  chancel  is  to  be  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal pitch,  I should  be  glad  to  henr  of  any  one  who  might 
nice  to  remove  this  curious  work  of  art,  and  who  would 
hnd  a home  for  it  in  some  building  more  fitted  for  it  than 
the  chancel  of  a church. 

The  church  is  situated  about  four  miles  from  Royston 
" Station,  and  about  thirty-six  miles  from  London 

Therfield  Rectory.  John  G.  Hale. 


VARIORUM. 

|j  The  second  edition  of  “ Spon’s  Architect’s 
II  and  Builder’s  Pocket-Book  of  Useful  Memoranda 
h and  Prices  ” (Charing-cross)  will  be  found  a very 

I useful  pocket  companion.  It  is  edited  by  Mr. 

II  William  Young,  of  Exeter  Hall. “The  Prac- 

litical  Carver  and  Gilder’s  Guide,  and  Picture- 
II  frame  Maker’s  Companion  ” (Kent  & Co.) 

j contains  useful  instruction  in  gilding  pioture- 
1 1 frames,  re-gilding  old  work,  gilding°on  glass, 

I siWering  plate-glass,  hanging  pictures,  cleaning 
pictures,  restoration  of  oil  paintings,  mitrein» 
jpioture-frames,  fitting  up  and  mounting,  mount 
Ucutting,  and  French  polishing,  varnishing,  and 

retaining. We  learn  from  a notice  of  Ardross 

jiCastle,  Ross-shire,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alexander 
iMatheson,  M.P.,  which  appears  in  the  Gardeners’ 
^Chronicle,  that  since  1846,  when  the  property 
passed  into  Mr.  Matheson’s  possession  by  pur- 
chase, 5,000  acres  of  plantations  have  been  laid 
down,  over  4,000  acres  of  land  reclaimed,  and 
upwards  of  60  miles  of  private  roads  made.  In 
P®  course  of  nine  years,  2,600  acres  of  land 
have  been  reclaimed  by  means  of  trenching, 
draining,  liming,  &c.,  67  miles  of  dykes  and  11 
miles  of  wire  fencing  erected,  28  miles  of  road 
hnade,  and  3,000  acres  of  land  enclosed  and  planted, 
luch  works  going  on  simultaneously  with  drain’ 
ng  and  the  erection  of  new  farm  buildings.  In 
i.846  the  population  oAthe  estate  was  only  109, 

' vhile  the  number  now  is  nearly  500.  In  1846 
l here  were  11  bachelors  out  of  19  tenants- 
iow  there  are  only  three  out  of  37,  which 
i act  speaks  checringly  of  the  happy  connexion 
'•etween  agricultural  improvements,  and  the 

increase  of  a happy  and  contented  peasantry. 

t ’he  Sanitary  Record  says, — “ In  France  the 
Iroblem  of  furnishing  the  artisan  with  a dwell- 
ing and  workshop  combined  has  been  success, 
tally  carried  out  by  a joint-stock  company,  and 
a the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  Rue  de  l’lndue- 
:rie,  consisting  of  nineteen  dwellings,  has  just 
een  completed.  Each  of  these  houses  has 
een  designed  especially  for  the  accommodation 
i : the  men  who  carry  on  their  work  at  home, 
i ad  the  appliances  for  their  business  have  also 
3en  attended  to,  in  addition  to  the  comforts  of 
l ie  private  part  of  the  house,  the  two  depart- 
| ents  being  kept  totally  distinct.  The  use  of 
ream  power  is  disseminated  throughout  the 
[hole  street  by  means  of  shafting  for  those 
■ hose  business  may  require  mechanical  power, 
ith  arrangements  for  carrying  off  the  waste 
i mes  of  industry.  Of  course  this  class  of  dwell- 
s is  onIY  within  the  means  of  the  higher  class  of 
l irkmen  and  artisans,  and  is  more  suitable  to 
ch  towns  as  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  than 
radon ; but  there  seems  to  be  no  earthly  reason 
iy  some  such  reform  as  that  we  have  indicated 
ould  not  be  carried  out  for  tho  benefit  of  the 
: orer  olass  of  woa-king  men  and  women.  This 
iuld  be  a considerable  step  towards  decreasing 
I?  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  all  classes 
the  community,  and  improving  materially  the 
Iral  condition  of  the  workincr  p.lneapt!  ” 


| cipal  thoroughfaros  ? More  than  half  the  traffic 
of  a big  town  is  of  a perfectly  regular  kind,  aud 
consists  in  the  transfer  of  goods  from  one  station 
or  dock  to  another,  along  a regular  route. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  have  along  these 
well-ascertained  routes  just  such  wire  railways 
as  are  in  use  in  many  mountainous  places  to 
convey  the  produce  of  soil  or  mines  to  the 
nearest  roadway.  The  cost  of  them  is  small, 
the  risk  in  using  them  slight,  and  they 
certainly,  by  relieving  traffic,  would  make 

more  room  than  they  would  take.” 

Cassell  s Technical  Educator  speaks  as  to  the 
utility  of  screw-bolts:— “The  strength  with 
which  they  hold  the  parts  together  is  very  re- 
markable. Not  only  does  a bolt  bring  the  parts 
into  intimate  contact,  but  it  keeps  them  there. 
In  fact,  if  the  screw  be  properly  made,  and  the 
size  of  the  nut  properly  proportioned,  the  bolt 
may  be  considered  as  formed  of  solid  iron  when 
once  the  nut  is  screwed  home.  But  wrought 
iron,  when  good,  requires  a force  of  twenty  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section  to  tear  it  asunder; 
consequently  a nut  whose  diameter  is  an  inch 
will  not  be  overcome  by  a force  less  than  about 
fifteen  tons.  Though  the  two  means  just 
mentioned  are  the  most  important,  yet  there  are 
several  subsidiary  reasons  why  bolts  are  so 
extensively  used.  A bolt  consists  only  of  two 
parts,  for  the  nut  requires  no  oatch  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping  back  along  the  screw  after  it  has 
been  brought  home.  This  is  due  to  friction. 
Without  frictiou  every  nut  would  require  to  be 
provided  with  some  complicated  arrangement  to 
prevent  its  motion.  Bolts  connecting  parts 
subject  to  extreme  vibration  can  generally  have 
their  nuts  kept  tight  by  the  simple  process  of 
screwing  a second  nut  down  home  on  the  top  of 
the  first.  Another  great  practical  convenience 
of  bolts  is  the  very  different  sizes  of  the  work 
they  can  grasp.  A bolt  12  in.  long,  and  with 
” in.  of  screw  on  the  end,  can  bind  together 
any  two  pieces  whose  united  thickness  is  a little 
greater  than  10  in.  and  a little  less  than  12  in. 
But  with  the  simple  addition  of  washers — which 
are  little  iron  plates  with  holes  large  enough  to 
allow  the  bolt  free  passage— a 12-in.  bolt  can  be 
made  to  grasp  any  two  pieces  whose  united 
thickness  is  less  than  1 ft.  Bolts  require  very 
little  to  be  done  to  the  work  to  which  they  are 
applied.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  a hole  be 
bored  large  enough  to  admit  the  bolt.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  this  hole  fib  closely ; a loose 

fit  acts  as  well  as  a tight  one.” In  the  course 

of  the  summer  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  will  publish 
another  temperance  tale  in  verse;  stimulated, 
no  doubt,  by  the  success  of  “The  Trial  of  Sir 
Jasper.”  The  new  poem  is  entitled  “ An  Old 
Story.”  The  author  in  his  announcement  states 
that  he  has  tried  to  make  the  book  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  in  details  than  its  pre- 
decessor,  treating,  indeed,  every  phase  of  the 
horrible  vice;  adding  prose  notes  from  the 
authorities  by  whom  he  has  been  principally 
guided.  Every  page  will  be  illustrated,  and 
there  will  be  twenty-six  full-page  engravings  by 
twenty-six  leading  artists  of  the  age,  drawn 
expressly  for  the  book. 


Remarkable  Printing.— The  “ Victory  ’’ 
Printing  Machine  Company  have  invented  a 
machine  whioh  can  turn  out  of  hand,  ready  for 
the  readers’  use,  no  less  than  6,000  copies  of  a 
work,  containing  in  all  twenty-four  pages  of 
printed  matter,  pasted  and  bound  together 
without  the  aid  of  the  manipulative  art  of 
folding,  stitching,  and  binding.  The  machine  in 
question  hasbeen  made  totheorderof  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Foord  & Co.,  New  York,  printers  of  the  Christian 
Union,  and  has  cost  between  3,0001.  and  4,000Z. 
The  machine  measures  27  ft.  in  length,  two- 
thirds  of  whioh  are  taken  up  by  the  printing 
proper,  and  the  remainder  by  the  production  of 
the  cover,  which  can  be  worked,  if  desired,  in 
different  colours.  There  are  but  four  cylinders, 
two  of  which  bear  the  type,  the  other  two  being 
necessary  for  giving  the  impression.  The  opera- 
tion of  “feeding”  is  entirely  dispensed  with ; the 
machine  regulates  its  own  Bupply,  and  in  very 
little  more  than  a second  a sheet  of  clean  paper 
passes  in  at  one  end,  and  comes  out  at  the  other 
in  the  form  of  a well-cut  and  solidly-bound  book. 
At  one  end  is  placed  a continuous  roll  of  paper, 
measuring  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  this 
having  been  attached  to  the  machine,  is  first  of 
all  pasted  right  along  the  back  which  has  to  fit 
into  the  cover,  by  means  of  two  small  boxes  at 
the  top.  The  sheet  then  passes  down  between 
one  pair  of  cylinders  and  receives  the  first  im- 
pression ; then  it  moves  in  a backward  direction, 
is  pasted  on  the  reverse  side,  cut  at  the  exact 
length,  and,  after  making  in  all  some  thirteen 
movements,  travels  towai-ds  the  extreme  end  of 
the  machine,  where  it  meets  the  cover,  which 
has  been  printed  simultaneously  with  the  book, 
and  is  thrown  off,  as  before  stated,  as  a complete 
bound  volume  at  the  rate  of  6,000  an  hour  ! 


Itisrtllaiua. 


ral  condition  of  the  working  classes.” ^-The 

I I'torial  World  offers  the  following  suggestion : 

iiile  the  overcrowding  and  noise  in  the  Btreets 
• our  large  towns  are  attracting  the  attention 
L every  man  who  has  an  idea  for  an  under- 
bund railway  or  a silent  pavement,  why  does 
:one  think  of  the  relief  which  might  be  given 
: carrying  aerial, wire  railways  along  our  prin- 


'The^ceiliDg  is  apparently  much  later  in  date  than 


Death  of  Sir  G-ouldsworthy  Gurney. — We 

regret  to  record  the  death  of  Sir  Gouldsworthy 
Gurney,  knight,  at  the  age  of  80.  In  1823  he 
invented  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  for  which 
he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Sooiety  of 
Arts.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  lime-light 
and  the  magnesium- light,  and  he  first  produced 
the  startings  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  electrical 
cross-currents  from  the  voltaic  battery,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  electric  telegraph.  He 
also  invented  the  Bude-light,  the  oil-vapour-light. 
the  high-pressure  steam-jet,  the  tubular  boiler, 
and  many  other  improvements  in  the  use  of 
steam.  In  1839  he  ran  a steam- carriage  of  his 
invention  on  thejeommon  high  road  from  London 
to  Bath  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour  • 
and  the  use  shortly  after  of  his  high-pressure 
steam- jet  suddenly  increased  the  rate  of  railway 
locomotives  from  twelve  to  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
In  1852  he  arranged  the  ventilation  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament;  and  in  1863  Mr.  Gurney 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Girders  from  Belgium.  — Letters  from 
Belgium  8 1 ate  that  a contract  for  800  tons  of 
girders  is  now  in  course  of  execution  in  Belgium 
on  Manchester  account.  The  Cookerill  Company 
has  also  obtained  an  English  order  for  10,000 
steel  tires. 


Gas  aud  Water  Works.— In  reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Colman,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  stated  in  the  House" 
of  Commons  on  Tuesday  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention to  introduce  a Bill  for  the  better  enabling 
municipal  corporations  and  sanitary  authorities 
to  acquire  water  and  gas  works.  It  might  be 
convenient,  however,  that  he  should  shortly  state 
what  were  the  existing  facilities  for  these  objects, 
and  what  alterations  would  be  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Bill.  Under  the  present  law 
local  authorities  could  purchase  existing  water 
works  by  agreement,  and  could  provide  water 
works  where  no  companies  already  supplied 
water,  or  where  the  supply  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  public  health.  The 
Public  Health  Bill  would  extend  these  powers 
by  enabling  the  local  authorities  to  extend  the 
mains  outside  the  district  and  to  supply  water 
to  the  authority  of  an  adjoining  place.  With 
regard  to  gas  works,  local  authorities  had  no 
power  to  construct  or  purchase  gas  works.  They 
could  only  contract  for  the  supply  of  public 
lights  ; but  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  would 
enable  them  to  purchase  gasworks  by  a"ree- 
ment. 


Dining-halls  for  Working  Men.— It  is 

proposed  to  establish  in  Liverpool  a limited 
liability  company,  with  a capital  of  20,000Z.,  in 
shares  of  10Z.  each,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
dining-halls  for  working  men.  The  halls  will  be 
first  established  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
north  and  south  docks,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  thousands  of  men  employed  there ; and  one 
great  aim  of  the  scheme  is  to  encourage  tempe- 
ranee.  Each  of  the  halls  will  contain  four  rooms. 
The  first  will  be  a refreshment-room,  where  tea" 
coffee,  cold  meat,  and  other  wholesome  food  can 
be  had  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  There  will 
also  be  a diniDg.room,  into  which  the  wives  of 
the  men  can  take  their  husbands’  dinners,  and 
fires  will  be  provided  for  warming  the  food,  free 
of  charge.  Then  there  will  be  a smoking-room, 
where  the  men  can  enjoy  a pipe  without °liaving 
to  pay  for  the  accommodation  ; and  lastly  there 
will  be  a reading-room,  well  supplied  with  news- 
papers. 

Improvements  in  Sheffield.— The  town  is 
approaching  a vital  point  in  the  preparation  of 
its  scheme  of  street  improvements.  The  plan,  for 
whioh  a provisional  order  has  been  obtained,  is 
now  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  confirma- 
tion. Several  owners  have  petitioned  against  it, 
on  the  ground  that  they  object  to  part  with  more 
of  their  property  than  is  really  wanted  for  the 
widening  of  the  streets.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  conflict  will  be  avoided,  for  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  petitioners  desire  neither  to 
obstruct  improvement  nor  to  be  the  occasion  of 
litigation  and  strife  ; and  as  the  Corporation  oan 
have  none  but  legitimate  publio  objects  to  pro- 
mote, there  is  surely  the  chance  of  a reasonable 
and  friendly  arran ge ment. — Sheffield  Indepe nden  f. 
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Terrible  Accident  in  a Church. — A ter- 
rible accident  occurred  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 
New  York,  on  the  25th  ult.  It  appears  that, 
adjoining  the  church,  was  a tall  narrow  store, 
eix  stories  in  height,  whose  interior  was  consumed 
by  fire  on  the  12th  of  January,  leaving  its  iron 
front  and  brick  side-walls  standing.  St.  Andrew  s 
-Chnrch,  a Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  was 
a low,  large  structure,  capable  of  seating  on  its 
floor  and  in  its  galleries  about  fifteen  hundred 
people.  There  was  a crowded  congregation  in 
the  church,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  services  a 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  edifice  was  crushed  in  by 
the  falling  of  the  lofty  wall  of  the  burned 
building.  In  the  panic  which  ensued,  numerous 
accidents  occurred  from  trampling  and  from  the 
heaping-up  of  masses  of  thronging,  terror-stricken 
men  and  women.  Five  lives  were  lost,  twenty, 
nine  persons  were  so  severely  injured  as  to  re- 
quire hospital  treatment,  and  many  others 
received  less  serious  wounds  and  hurts. 

—The  demoli- 


Manchester  Improveinents.- 

tion  of  the  Victoria  Fruit  Market,  Manchester, 
is  progressing  rapidly.  It  is  already  known, 
says  the  Manchester  Examiner,  to  many  that  the 
alterations  consequent  on  the  purchase  of  this 
site  will  not  affect  Victoria-street  alone;  and 
others  may  have  anticipated,  from  the  extensive 
excavations  being  made  behind  the  old  market, 
that  the  works  in  progress  will  extend  the  Deans- 
gate  improvements,  and  vastly  reform  the 
-frontages  of  both  Victoria-street  and  St.  Mary’s 
Gate.  This  is  in  reality  the  object  of  the  busy 
preparations  now  being  made  upon  the  site,  and 
during  the  next  two  years  our  townsmen  cannot 
fail  to  watch  with  interest  and  pride  the  rise  of 
a gigantic  and  elegant  structure,  which,  not  only 
as  one  of  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of 
the  city,  but  as  probably  our  best  example  of  the 
combination  of  public  spirit  and  private  enter- 
prise,  merits  present  attention  and  encourage- 
ment. 


The  Metropolis  Gas  Companies  Bill. 

This  Bill,  introduced  by  Sir  James  Hogg,  has 
been  printed.  Its  object  is  stated  to  be  “ to 
amend  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act,  1860,  and  to 
make  further  provisions  for  regulating  the  supply 
of  gaB  within  the  limits  of  the  said  Act ; and 
for  other  purposes  relating  thereto.”  It  is  set 
forth  in  the  preamble,  that  whereas  the  London 
gas  companies  are  now  supplying  gas  within 
the  limits  of  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act,  1860, 
" subject  to  different  conditions,  obligations, 
and  liabilities,”  it  is  expedient,  for  the  purpose 
of  seouring  a proper  supply  of  gas,  subject  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  uniform  conditions,  that  the 
Act  in  question,  and  the  City  of  London  Gas 
Aot,  1868,  should  be  amended,  and  that  all  the 
gas  companies  should  be  made  subject  to  the 
same  obligations  and  liabilities.  The  Bill  con- 
tains provisions  respecting  the  price  of  gas,  its 
illuminating  powers,  the  pressure  to  be  supplied, 
modes  of  testing  its  purity,  and  various  other 
matters. 


One  Accident  brings  Another.— On  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Hope  Grant,  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  cavalry  were 
passing  a mason’s  shed  at  the  corner,  where 
somo  new  buildings  are  being  erected,  the  roof, 
upon  which  a number  of  people  were  seated, 
gave  way.  The  men  were  not  much  hurt,  but 
the  crash  frightened  the  horses,  and  they  reared 
and  plunged  towards  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
The  crowd  on  the  footpath  were  consequently 
pressed  backward  against  an  area  railing  in  front 
of  a baker’s  shop.  About  30  ft.  of  railing 
became  detached  from  the  coping  in  which  it  was 
set  and  fell  into  the  area,  and  nearly  fifty  persons 
fell  along  with  it.  A terrible  scramble  ensued, 
and  about  twenty  people  were  more  or  less 
severely  crushed  and  injured  in  their  endeavours 
to  protect  themselves. 

The  Public  Health  Bill— Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth’s  Bill  "for  consolidating  and  amending 
the  Acts  relating  to  Public  Health  in 
England  ” consists  of  333  sections,  and  with 
the  schedules  fills  156  pages.  The  Act  is 
divided  into  the  following  eleven  parts  : — 1.  Pre- 
liminary; 2.  Authorities  for  execution  of  Act; 
3.  Sanitary  provisions ; 4.  Local  Government 
provisions;  5.  General  provisions;  6.  Rating 
and  borrowing  powers,  &c. ; 7.  Legal  proceed- 
ings; 8.  Alteration  of  areas  and  union  of  dis- 
tricts ; 9.  Local  Government  Board ; 10.  Mis- 
cellaneous and  temporary  provisions  ; 11.  Saving 
clause  and  repeal  of  Acts.  The  number  of  Acts 
enumerated  in  a schedule  as  partially  or  wholly 
repealed  is  twenty-two.  It  is  being  reprinted, 
so  that  we  cannot  yet  deal  with  it. 

Free  Library,  Warwick. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Warwick  Town  Council,  on  the  9th  inst., 
the  Library  Committee  reported  that  Mr.  F.  H. 
Moore,  architect,  had  submitted  plans  for  utilis- 
ing the  Publio  Rooms  in  Church-street  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Free  Library ; but  they  did  not 
feel  justified  in  recommending  the  adoption  of 
one  for  building  a new  reading-room  until  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions 
warranted  the  outlay.  The  Mayor  said  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Public  Rooms  had  acted  in  a 


A Memorial  Pulpit  has  been  erected  in  the 
Church  of  St.  George,  Campden-hill,  Kensington, 
in  remembrance  of  the  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  G. 
Bennett.  The  base  is  of  Bath  stone,  and  the 
superstructure  of  marbles  of  different  colours 
from  the  quarries  near  Torquay,  Devon,  highly 
polished.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blackler,  of  the  Royal  Marble  Works, 
St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  at  the  cost  of  the 
congregation,  and  gives  a good  idea  of  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  these  marbles,  which,  although 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  Devon- 
shire, are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  London. 

Payment  for  Machinery  by  Instal- 
ments. — An  advertisement  in  our  columns 
shows  that  the  extension  of  the  purchase  hire 
system  to  trade  machinery  is  about  to  be  effected 
by  the  General  Machinery  Purchase  Hire  Com- 
pany. Many  manufacturers  will  doubtless  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  a scheme  by  which 
they  can  obtain  machinery  greatly  wanted  for 
the  extension  of  their  business,  by  payment  of  a 
series  of  instalments,  extending  over  one,  two, 
or  three  years.  According  to  the  prospectus 
before  us,  the  customer  will  be  at  liberty  to 
select  the  machinery  to  be  purchased  from  any 
maker  he  pleases,  and  the  company  will  supply 
it  at  the  maker’s  advertised  price. 

The  Gough.  Memorial,  Dublin. — At  a 
meeting  held  lately  of  the  committee  for  having 
erected  in  Dublin  the  equestrian  memorial  to  the 
late  Field  Marshal  Viscount  . Gough,  it  was 
resolved  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  executors 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  H.  Foley,  the  three  artists, 
Mr.  Brook,  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  Dewich,  named  m 
Mr.  Foley’s  will  to  complete  his  unfinished 
works,  be  authorised  to  perfect  and  erect,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  Gough  equestrian  memo- 
rial ; Mr.  G.  F.  Teuiswood,  the  acting  executor 
of  the  said  John  H.  Foley,  having  undertaken  to 
have  the  same  finished  and  erected  within  two 
years  from  this  date,  upon  the  terms  agreed  to 
with  the  late  Mr.  Foley. 

"Jerry  Building.”— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Skelton-in-Cleveland  Board  of  Health,  a 
discussion  arose  as  to  the  desirability  of  passing 


most  liberal  manner  by giragjjo  the  town  shares  | » Onr'member^ia  5Sf"tk 


of  the  value  of  above  4001.  The  sum  required  stantial  dwellings.  - 
was  6001.  He  would  start  the  list  with  the  sum  ; walls  in  many  instances  were  so  thin,  that  two 
of  25 1.  The  Council  signed  the  contract  for  the  or  three  drunken  men  falling  aSa*n  . . , 

purchase  of  the  property,  and  left  the  question  knock  them  in,  and  it  is  a we  - -n 

**  _n. i.:-—  I many  houses  would  tumble  if  they  did  not  prop 

each  other  up.  The  proposed^  bye-law  was 

Art  Gallery. — It  having  been  decided  by 


The  Liverpool  Corporation  and  the  New  opposedfand  the  matter  allowed  to'  drop. 

it  is  time  “jerry  building-”  was  checket 


Liverpool  Town  Council  that  a statue  of  Mr.  | Q,  jQ  gkeiton  but  everywhere, 
Walker  should  bo  erected  in  recognition  of  his  J 


But  i 
was  checked,  not 


eift  of  an  art  gallery  to  the  town,  arecommenda-  y — , T „ „nria;,w 

brOUgh  „ ...  ° i IT,  - rtrvn  rlif-.  Irma  Tmrlfir  which  elections  to  the 


tion  was  brougnc  iorwaru  ac  a meeting  oi  wie  i tbn 
Council  to  derate  1,000!.  for  this  purpose.  A the  coudit.ons  under  which  elections  to  the 
letter  was  rend  from  the  proprietor  of  the  Fellowship  take  place,  and  are 
Liberal  Review,  Mr.  Willmer,  stating  that  if  this  age  of  each  Fellon-  “ ' °J Z thl  Society. , 
were  done  he  would  institute  legal  proceedings  | of  the  future  averaQe  - ^ 1 


SLiiuie  lemu  proueeumga  | . , , , , r,  ,,  -e 

against  the  Council,  as  he  considered  a payment  j 7 Th“  annual  c.m~ 


Arbitration  in  the  Birmingham  Building 
Trades. — The  arbitration  in  the  Birmingham 
building  trades  was  taken  before  Mr.  Rupert 
Kettle,  in  the  committee-room  of  the  Town- 
hall,  on  the  6th  inst.  The  first  case  entered 
upon  was  that  of  the  bricklayers  who  claimed 
certain  alterations  in  their  trade  rules,  and  also 
a rise  of  id.  per  hour  in  wages.  The  employers 
and  workmen  were  each  represented  by  six 
delegates,  all  of  whom  were  heard  upon  the  sub- 
ject ; accounts  and  documents  of  various  kinds 
were  put  in  evidence,  including  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  contending  parties,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  same  trade  in  other  towns  ; and 
important  details  were  presented  which  were  the 
result  of  figures  taken  from  the  employers’  pay- 
books.  The  arbitrator  stated  that  he  would  read 
the  whole  of  the  correspondence,  and  examine 
the  figures  so  put  before  him,  and  give  his  award 
at  the  earliest  period  his  numerous  engagements 
would  allow. 


againBt  tne  council,  as  no  euntnueieu  u,  puyuicuu  — ~ , - m.  nl 

for  such  a purpose  out  of  the  borough  funds  . the  mode  at  present  pursued.  The i annual  „„ 
was  an  illegal  one.  In  the  discussion  which  \verstmone  will  take  plane  on  Wednesday,  April 
followed  great  regret  was  expressed  that  the  , 7th,  and  the  President  and  ConneU  will  h^d, 
grace  andnnanimity  of  the  compliment  to  Mr.  | receptions  with  loss  oercmony,  on  May -6th  an4i| 
Walker  should  have  been  marred  by  the  act  of  Juno  23rd. 
only  one  ratepayer,  and  in  the  end  the  resolution 


was  carried  amidst  loud  applause. 

A Dorchester  Builder. — The  death  of  Mr. 
John  Wellspring,  sen.,  builder,  of  [Dorchester, 
has  caused  regret  in  the  locality.  The  deceased, 


who  had  reached  the , «®b  of  such  a memorial  of 

the  senior  partner  in  the  building  firm  of  Messrs.  ».  ,,  „ , OQ  W1  ofWn.nta<rfi  of  a cast 


The  Schliemann  Excavations  are  about, 
we  understand,  to  be  resumed,  the  German  ex- 
plorer having  come  to  an  amicable  arrange, 
ment  with  the  Porte  in  regard  to  the  objects 
discovered  by  him  at  Hissarlik.  The  Levant 
Herald  says,  according  to  this  arrangement,  the 
antiquities  conveyed  by  the  doctor  to  Athens 
will  remain  in  his  possession,  in  return  for 
pecuniary  indemnity  which  he  engages  to  pay 
to  the  Turkish  Government,  and  he  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  excavations  at  Hissarlik, 
on  condition  that  everything  he  may  discover 
henceforth  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
Turkish  Imperial  Museum. 


The  late  Charles  Kingsley. — Mr.  R.  Belt, II 
a young  sonlptor  from  the  studio  of  the  late  Mri 
Foley,  has  executed  a bust  of  the  late  Canon' 
Kingsley,  which  recalls  forcibly  the  appearance^ 
and  expression  of  this  lamented  writer  and  goodu 
man.  Doubtless  many  of  his  friends  will  be 


the  senior  partner  in  tne  buiiamgnrmoi  Messrs.  ° M Belt  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Wellspnng  & Son.  He  succeeded  to  the  business  hv  Mm  of  the  0aI1(Jn.s  futures 

of  Mr.  Hooper,  builder,  of  Dorchester,  and  was 
a large  employer  of  labour.  The  deceased  was 
from  time  to  time  extensively  engaged  in  the 
construction  and  restoration  of  parish  churches, 
in  which  work  he  took  great  delight.  About 
eight  years  ago  Mr.  Wellspring  was  complimented 
by  the  presentation  of  a testimonial  of  plate  from 
159  of  his  employes,  and  on  that  occasion  warm 
testimony  was  borne  to  his  excellence  and  worth 
as  a master.  He  was  a man  of  great  energy, 
industry,  and  perseverance. 

A New  Fire  Extinguisher. — On  the  13th 
inst.,  the  newly-patented  automatic  fire-ex- 
tinguisher and  alarm,  invented  by  Messrs.  San- 
derson & Proctor,  of  Huddersfield,  engineers, 
was  publicly  tried  in  an  old  wooden  mill.  Ther- 
mometers are  fixed  at  intervals  in  a room,  and, 
when  the  heat  of  a place  rises  to  100°,  a piece  of 

wire  connected  with  the  thermometer  commu-  — — , ,,  -n; 

nicates  with  a galvanic  battery,  which  causes  a that  Lord  Elcho  will  shortly  withdraw  the 
•°  ’ ’ ■ steam-  for  this  session,  and  proceed  by  resolution 


cast 

taken  by  him  of  the  Canon’s  features  aftet 
death.  A statuette  of  Dean  Stanley,  and  l 
marble  bust  of  Mrs.  Cradock  Nichols,  in  the 
same  stndio,  give  promise  for  the  good  future  oj| 
the  sculptor. 

Uniting  Glass  to  Iron— The  invention  ai 
Mr.  J.  Hartley,  of  Ormskirk,  consists  in  thi, 
uniting  glass  to  iron  and  other  materials  b; 
means  of  a preparation  named  glazune,  in  ordej 
to  render  glass  available  for  various  general  usel 
ful  purposes  in  which  it  has  not  hitherto  beei 
employed,  by  a process  of  supplying  it  wit 
uniform  attachment  to  and  support  by  the  iro.i 
and  other  materials  to  which  it  may  be  united, 
and  thereby  reducing  its  liability  to  fracture 
when  subject  to  pressure  and  concussion,  an:i 
entirely  removing  its  liability  to  conchoidll 
fracture. 

London  Municipal  Bill.— It  is  understoti 
that  Lord  Elcho  will  shortly  withdraw  the  Bi 


stopper  in  a pipe  which  is  attached  to  a oioam- i ~~~ r-  - - - - , .• 

boiler  to  be  withdrawn.  The  steam  then  rushes  affirm  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  questiQi; 


into  the  room,  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 


I of  London  government. 
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Evil  Water. — Several  wells  in  connexion  with 
pumps  at  Stanwix  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  the  Sanitary 
Inspector,  and  have  been  visited  by  them.  One 
| of  these  wells  behind  Prospect-place  has  been 
! opened ; and  it  displays  some  most  obnoxious 
I features.  Through  the  wall  of  the  well  may  be 
l seen  oozing  small  streams  of  a dark  coloured 
| fluid  (evidently  sewage  matter  from  the  usual 
surrounding  sources  of  pollution)  which  flow 
down  into  the  water.  That  water  has  been  in 
constant  use  for  domestio  purposes. 

Peppard  Church,  Kenley.  — Daring  the 
process  of  restoration  at  this  church,  on  the 
insertion  of  a new  window  at  the  east  end,  which 
was  necessary,  owing  to  the  fraotnres  in  the 
existing  fourteenth-century  window, — two  arches 
with  jambs,  and  a portion  of  the  soffits,  were 
found  of  some  Early  Norman  windows  with  rude 
Early  English  decoration  upon  them,  deeply 
embedded  in  the  fonrteenth-centnry  walling. 
The  remains  discovered  are  said  to  have  a strong 
similarity  to  the  windows  of  the  same  date  at 
^ Hurley,  Berks,  and  Ruscombe,  in  tho  same 
S county. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. 

| The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  will  preside  at  a dinner 
| to  be  held  at  Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  8th  of 
I May,  when  the  subscriptions  received  will  be 
I devoted  to  the  Orphan  Fund  of  the  Artists’ 

I General  Benevolent  Institution  for  the  support 
l and  education  of  the  orphan  children  of  painters, 

5 sculptors,  architects,  and  engravers.  Mr.  Mil- 
I lais,  R.A.,  Hon.  Secretary,  7,  Cromwell-place, 

:i  will  receive  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who 
| may  be  willing  to  assist. 

Typhoid  Fever  at  Wakefield  Prison.— 
Typhoid  fever  continues  to  prevail  at  the  House 
of  Correction  in  Wakefield.  A Government 
<1  inspector  has  made  a visit  to  the  63tablish- 
■j  ment.  It  was  suspected  that  some  of  the  water 
|i  supplied  to  the  prison  was  the  cause  of  the  out- 
" break,  and  the  source  of  supply  was  at  once 
||  ohanged.  For  some  time  this  seemed  to  have 
the  effect  of  abating  the  epidemic,  but  there 
'1  have  been  several  deaths  for  the  past  three  or 
n four  weeks  from  the  fever,  and  two  inquests 
il  were  held  last  week. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  second  conversazione  of  this 
'}  Society,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Manchester  is 
i!  president,  took  place  at  the  Bethnal  - green 
\\  Museum,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.  The 
;i  members  and  their  friends  were  received  by 
j JJhjor  Britten,  Dr.  Leitner,  Mr.  Augustus 
Babington  (hon.  sec.),  and  other  members  of  the 

I council.  The  pictures  and  art  collections  of  Sir 

II  Richard  Wallace,  and  the  ethnological  collection 
i of  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  afforded  delight  to  all. 

ij  Leicester  Builders’  Society  Dinner.— 
j Tbe  annual  dinner  of  the  Leicester  and  County 
il  General  Building  Trades’  Society  took  place  on 
i,  Tuesday  evening  last  week,  at  the  Fox  Hotel, 
JIumberBtone  Gate.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
;Mr.  J.  R.  Ratcliffe,  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr. 
IT.  Duxbury  ; and  amongst  the  company  present 
iwere  Messrs.  Osborne,  Barnett,  Shaw,  Pipes, 
r Barratt,  Allen,  Bass,  Moore,  Hallam,  Millis 
iShardlow,  Smith,  Tyers,  Gilbert,  Mason,  Lead, 
DW.  Chambers,  Lewin,  King  (Lutterworth),  &c. 

* Manufacture  of  Salt.— A work  of  some 
i [magnitude  has  been  recently  entered  upon  in 
.(North  Staffordshire  by  a London  company.  A 
! 'shaft  has  been  sunk  at  Lawton,  in  Cheshire,  for 
; the  purpose  of  pumping  up  brine,  to  be  conveyed 
i by  means  of  pipes  to  the  coke-ovens  in  connexion 
with  the  Harecastle  and  Woodshutts  Colliery  in 
[North  Stafi’ordshire,  a distance  of  two  or  three 
uniles,  there  to  be  converted  into  salt  by  means 
1 )f  the  waste  heat  from  the  ovens.  The  cost  of 
>r,he  undertaking  will,  it  is  said,  exceed  40, 000 J. 

N Lecture  on  Christian  Architecture. — Mr. 
ipPr.8'!’  Margate,  delivered  a leoture  upon 
Christian  Architecture,”  at  the  Church  Insti- 
i ration,  Ramsgate,  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
fecturer  gave  a description  of  the  various  orders 
[j'f  architecture  in  which  the  buildings  devoted 
1 o public  worship  have  been  erected  from  the 
arly  ages  down  to  the  present  time,  and  traced 
nhe  origin  of  the  peculiarities  of  construction  to 
(je  found  in' many  of  the  older  ecclesiastical 
Buildings  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Burghclere. — The  alterations  and  improve- 
ments at  Burghclere  Church,  which  are  being 
» limed  out  in  a satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Adey! 

Newbury,  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit 
■ • the  . re- opening  of  the  church  probably  on 
cscension-day. 


Burials  in  Westminster  Abbey. — In  the 
House  of  Commons,  replying  to  Mr.  Neville 
Grenville,  Mr.  Cross  stated  that  for  the  last 
twenty-two  years  the  burials  in  Westminster 
Abbey  had  never  exceeded  one  a year,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
fabric  or  to  the  health  of  worshippers.  The 
question  of  adding  a oloister  for  future  inter- 
ments  had  been  under  consideration,  but  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  carrying  out  such  a pro- 
position was  the  enormous  cost  that  would  be 
involved. 


Pollution  of  the  Trent.— Vice-Chancellor 
Hall  has  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Local  Board  at  Tunstall  from  allowingtheir  sewage 
to  run  into  the  Trent  to  injuriously  affect  Trent- 
ham  Hall  and  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  the  stream  had  been  rendered  fonl  by  the 
sewage  of  the  district,  and  that  Trentham  Hall 
was  made  unhealthy  as  a habitation.  The  au- 
thorities at  Tunstall  are  allowed  until  November 
to  comply  with  the  order. 


The  New  Municipal  Buildings  at  Forfar. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Forfar  Town  Council 
purchased  for  2,000 1.  the  old  Sheriff  Court 
Houses,  vacated  by  the  Court  when  the  new 
buildings  were  erected;  and  at  a meeting  on 
Monday  night  they  resolved  by  a majority  of 
twelve  against  two,  one  declining  to  vote,  to 
convert  them  into  municipal  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  officials,  including 
the  Provost.  Plans  have  been  prepared,  and  a 
committee  was  empowered  to  get  estimates. 


A Monument  to  Aimee  Desclee.— The 

monument  to  this  celebrated  actress  was  inaugu- 
rated on  the  9th  inst.  at  P&re  la  Chaise.  The 
monument  is  a small  pyramid  of  Burgundy 
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stone,  bearing  on  one  side  the  words,  “ Frou- 
Frou,”  “ Marceline,”  “ La  Visite  des  Noces,” 


La  Princesse  Georges,”  “LaGueule  de  Loup,” 
La  Femme  de  Claude,”  and  on  the  other  the 
inscription,  “ Aimee  Desclee,  18  Novembre, 
1836,  9 Mars,  1874,”  being  the  dateB  of  her 
birth  and  death. 

Great  Fire  in  Essex. — Early  on  Saturday 
morning  the  Beeleigh  Water  and  Steam  Mills, 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  Essex,  were  totally 
destroyed.  The  mills  were  well  stocked  with 
corn,  which  was  also  burnt,  together  with 
two  lighters  under  the  mill,  and  a large  adjoin- 
ing house  used  as  offices.  The  damage  and 
cause  of  the  fire  are  unknown.  The  mill  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Ward,  and  was  fully 
insured. 


f t Property. — The  undermentioned  free- 

holds were  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart  last  week 
by  Messrs.  N orton,  Trist,  Watney,  & Co.,  and, 
[ after  brisk  competition,  were  sold  at  the  follow- 
ing prices  :— Nos.  21  and  24,  inclusive,  Mincing- 
lane,  occupying  an  area  of  4,400  superficial  feet, 
with  extensive  vaults  adjoining,  40,500Z. ; build- 
ing site  in  Type-street,  Chiswell-street,  with  an 
area  of  1,240  ft.,  1,950Z. 


Impending  Destruction  of  a Town. — 

The  picturesque  city  of  Caub,  in  Nassau,  near 
Barharach,  will  very  shortly,  it  is  said,  be  crushed 
and  destroyed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  moun- 
tain _ on  which  Guterfeld  Castle  was  built  in 
Mediceval  times.  The  rocks  which  threaten 
Caub  are  not  less  than  600  ft.  in  height.  Two 
rows  of  houses  have  been  deserted,  aa  no  human 
power  can  prevent  the  catastrophe. 


Memorial  of  the  late  Countess  of  Loudoun, 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  general  meeting 
to  establish  a memorial  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Loudoun  have  resolved,— “That  the  memorial 
be  a monument,  to  be  erected  in  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  to  the  momory  of  the  late  Countess  ; and 
that.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  be  requested  to 
furnish  a design  amd  estimate.” 


Colchester  Barracks.— Mr.  James  Hill,  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  has  just  completed  a large 
order  for  his  improved  locks  and  furniture  for 
the  new  Cavalry  Barracks  and  Married  Soldiers* 
Quarters  at  Colchester, — upwards  of  700  locke 
and  300  latches  being  used,  and  all  the  former 
with  keys  to  differ.  Mr.  Hill  has  orders  in  hand 
for  several  other  barracks. 


Scarbro’  and  Whitby  Railway. — Since  the 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  this  railway  a 
week  ago,  active  preparations  have  been  made 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry,  to 
carry  out  the  works  with  rapidity.  Men,  horses, 
and  material  have  been  transported  to  the  Peak, 
where  the  men  have  commenced  to  make  the 
tunnel. 


New  Masonic  Hall  at  Rutherglen,  Glas- 
gow.— The  foundation-stone  of  a Masonic 
hall  was  laid  at  Rutherglen  on  the  13th  inst. 
The  promoters  of  the  undertaking  are  the 
brethren  of  St.  John’s  Operative  Lodge,  347, 
who  have  formed  themselves  into  a limited 
liability  company,  entitled  the  Rutherglen 
Masonic  Hall  Company.  Tho  cost  of  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  about  1,5001.,  and  it  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  oconpancy  in  May. 

Appointment  of  Leeds  Gas  Engineer. — 
Originally  the  applicants  numbered  thirty-three, 
and  they  were  last  week  reduced  to  thirteen. 
Tho  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to  see  the 
selected  candidates.  After  some  deliberation, 
the  choice  of  the  committee  fell  upon  Mr.  W. 
Woodall,  manager  and  engineer  of  the  Burslem 
and  Tunstall  Gas  Company,  Staffordshire.  The 
salary  is  500J.  a year. 

From  Florence. — An  exciting  law  trial  is 
coming  on  soon  here  respecting  what  are  styled 
“Art  Frauds”  among  the  American  sculptors 
here  and  in  Rome.  The  attacked  have  taken 
the  initiative,  and  are  bringing  an  action  against 
the  writer  in  an  American  paper.  The  trial, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  prolonged  and  sent  from 
court  to  court.  That  there  are  reasons  for  the 
attack  it  is  generally  believed. 

The  Drainage  of  Sheerness.  — On  the 
11th  inst.  the  Local  Board  adopted  the  scheme 
for  thoroughly  draining  the  town  as  planned  by 
the  surveyor,  by  five  against  two,  and  it  was 
subsequently  resolved  that  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations should  be  forwarded  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  asking  their  permission  to  borrow 
the  sum  of  4,5001.  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

Letting  of  the  Contract  for  the  Fulford 
Drainage  Works.— The  York  Rural  Sanitary 
Committee  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Lawson,  of  Cemetery -road,  for  the  execution  of 
the  drainage  works  of  the  Fulford  district.  The 
amount  of  the  tender  was  6201. 


Cottage  Hospital,  Lewes.  — The  three 
separate  sanitary  authorities  of  Lewes,  viz.,  the 
Borough,  the  Rural,  and  the  Cliffe,  have  re- 
solved to  unite  and  build  forthwith  a cottage 
hospital  or  sanitarium  for  the  use  of  sick  persons 
within  the  Union  of  Lewes.  A site  has  been 
secured  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Wallands  Park 
Estate,  nearly  opposite  Floods  Barn. 


Another  Edinburgh  Theatre  Burnt 
Down. — The  Southminster  Theatre,  Nicolson. 
street,  Edinburgh,  took  fire  about  ten  o’clock  on 
Saturday  night,  the  13th  inst.,  and  within  an 
hour  was  totally  destroyed,  as  was  also  a good 
deal  of  other  property;  and  Assistant-Firemaster 
Braidwood  seriously  injured. 

A New  Club  in  Birmingham. — The  pro- 
spectus of  a new  club  in  this  town,  under  the 
title  of  “The  Central  Club,”  has  been  issued. 
Ihe  premises  of  the  institution  will  be  at  the 
corner  of  New-street  and  High-street,  extending 
from  Nos.  1 to  5,  New-street,  and  from  86  to  88 
High-street.)  * 


British  Orphan  Asylum. — The  erection  of 
the  additional  buildings  in  connexion  with  this 
asylum  at  Slough  are  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  plans  were  prepared  by  Messrs 
Edgington  & Summerbell,  of  Windsor;  and  the 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Fassnidse 
& Son,  of  Uxbridge. 

Masonic  Temple  in  Rome.— The  first 
Masonic  Temple  erected  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  has  been  opened  in  the  presence  of  about 
200  brothren  of  the  craft.  In  his  address  on  the 
occasion,  Colonel  Ramsay  advised  the  members 
of  the  lodge  to  abstain  from  all  politics. 


The  Memorial  Church  to  the  late  Lord 
George  Manners.— The  money  collected  and 
promised  towards  tho  memorial  church  to  the 
late  Lord  George  Manners  at  Newmarket 
amounts  to  3,250 J.,  but  a further  sum  of  500L 
is  required  before  active  measures  can  be  taken. 


Roof  of  Doncaster  Railway  Station 
demoHshed.— A portion  of  the  glass  roof  of  the 
railway  station  at  Doncaster  was  demolished  by 
the  violence  of  the  gale  of  the  8th  inst.  A number 
of  chimneys  were  blown  down  and  other  damage 
caused. 


Tenders  for  Restoration  of  Upavon 
Church,  Wiltshire.  — The  following  aro  the 
tenders  for  restoring  and  repewing  this  church : 
Aldridge,  2,146Z. ; Beale,  1,978J. ; Vallis,  1,875Z. ; 
Mailings,  1,740J.  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon  is  the 
architect. 
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British  Museum.— We  are  glad  to  bear  that 
the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  have 
acquired  by  purchase,  for  the  Botanical  Depart- 
ment, the  collection  of  drawings  of  Fungi  (many 
hundreds  in  number),  made  by  one  of  the 
engravers  for  this  journal, — Mr.  W.  G.  Smith. 

High  Tide  caused  by  the  Gale  in  the 
North.— The  gale  at  Hull  was  followed  by  a 
high  tide  in  the  Humber.  Miles  of  streets  on 
the  banks  were  flooded,  and  much  damage  done 
to  houses,  mills,  and  wharfs. 

Wimborne  Highway  Board.— Mr.  Polden, 
the  district  road  surveyor,  has  had  his  salary 
raised  from  1501.  to  200J.  per  annum,  in  con- 
sequence  of  several  new  roads  being  added  to 
the  district,  thereby  considerably  increasing 
his  work. 

Wakefield. — Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Wake- 
field, has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  Loffc- 
house-with-Carltou  School  Board.  Schools  for 
250  children  and  teacher’s  residence  will  be 
erected  in  each  place. 

Seafield,  Oxfordshire.— A new  peal  of  bells 
and  clock  has  been  placed  in  the  church  at  this 
place.  Mr.  Smith,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby, 
erected  the  clock ; and  Messrs.  Taylor  & Co. 
were  the  bell-founders. 

Beaconsfield. — A new  Congregational  Chapel 
has  been  built  in  this  town,  and  will  be  opened 
on  Easter  Monday.  The  building  is  capable  of 
seating  about  400  persons,  and  will  have  cost 
1,5501.,  of  which  1,2521.  have  been  subscribed. 

Diocesan  Surveyor  of  G-loucester. — Mr. 
Waller,  sen.,  architect,  of  this  city,  has  been 
appointed  diocesan  surveyor  for  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester,  vice  Mr.  Maberly,  resigned. 

A Dust  Contractor  Pined.— For  having 
neglected  to  remove  dust  from  dwelling-houses, 
the  contracting  scavenger  for  Shoreditch  has 
been  fined  101.  and  51.  5s.  costs. 

Restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral.— The 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  given  orders  for  the 
immediate  recommencement  of  the  work  of 
restoring  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Sloane-street.— We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  allow  no 
alteration  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  this 
street. 

British  Archseological  Association.— On 

Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March,  a paper  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jones,  on  “ The  Finding  of  the  Saxon 
Church  at  Bradford-on-Avon  ” will  be  read. 


For  rebuilding  of  the  Old  Red  Lion,  Wilson-street, 
Finsbury,  for  Mr.  James  Ward.  Mr.  John  Groom,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring  : — 

P,®y £?i25  0 


Bishop 

Staines  A 8on  

Ramsey  

Sharp  & Everard  .. 


Crabb  

Langmead  &Way 

Kelly,  Brothers 

Scrivener  & White  .... 
Chapman  (accepted)  . 


1,766  0 
1,750  0 
1,750  0 
1,734  0 


1,690  0 0 


For  now  schools,  Willenhall-road,  for  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton School  Board.  Messrs.  Bidlake  & Fleeming,  archi- 

teC,S;"  £4,580  0 0 

4,530  0 0 

4,298  2 10 

, 4,250  10  9 

4,134  0 0 

tpted) 4.C62  0 0 


Horsman... 
Gough  — 
Higham  .. 

Jones  

Clark  (acc. 


2, SOS 


For  warehouses  for  Messrs.  Scammell  and  Dcbenham, 
Redeross-square,  Great  Tower-street.  Mr.  Sextus  Dyball, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ormes:— 

JMr.  ScammelTs  Mr.  Debenham  s 
Warehouse.  Warehouse. 

Faulkner  £1,325  0 0 ...£2,785  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby...  1,270  0 

Mortar  1,243  0 

Taylor 1,227  0 

Newman  & Mann  1,221  0 

Lister 1,187  0 

Croaker 1,183  0 

Brass  1,225  0 

Kelly,  Brothers  ...  1,218  0 
Scrivener  & White  1,176  0 

King  & Son  1,149  0 

Rudkin  1,150  0 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

GOOD  FRIDAY. 

“ THE  BUILDER ,”  for  the  week  ending 
MARCH  27th  will  he  published  at  ELEVEN 
a.m.  on  THURSDAY,  25 th  instant.  Advertise - 
ments  for  insertion  in  that  Number  must 
therefore  reach  the  Office  before  THREE 
p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  24 th. j 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise, 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  A CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 


ipplication  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


,799  o 


2,771 


2,640 

2,580 

2,500 


Societe  Francaise  des  Asplialtes,  Limited. 

London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
C urial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis.— Particulars  upon 
application. — [Advt.] _ 


For  the'Alexandrn  Palace  Hotel,  Wood-grceD,  for  Mr. 
T Clarke.  Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects:  — 

Ward  £2,120  0 0 

Front  1,977  0 0 


For  new  roads  on  the  Wallington  Estate. 
E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects  : — 

Bloomfield £914  C 


Messrs. 


Howe  & White  (accepted) 


TENDERS 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tbe  demands  lor  space  on  our  frontpage,  long  resisted,  have  at  last 
forced  us  to  change  the  position  of  the  Table  of  Contents. 

S.  B.  (11-8  inches  superficial).— W.  II. '(it  would  depend  on  circum- 
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The  National  Gallery. 


SsBciCERCEm 


HE  estimates  now 
before  the  House 
of  Commons  for 
the  present  year 
include  the  sum 
necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the 
brick  buildings 
which,  as  our 
readers  are  aware, 
have  been  added 
to  the  present 
National  Gallery 
in  Trafalgar, 
square.  The  time 
is,  therefore,  now 
come  when  the 
public  will  expect 
to  hear  something 


of  the  National  Gallery  of  the  future,  which 
ha3  so  long  been  promised. 

Nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed  since  Lord 
John  Manners,  who  was  then  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  informed  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Government  were  acquiring  the  necessary 
enlarged  site  on  which  to  build  a new  National 
Gallery,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry, 
li.A.,  who  had  been  appointed  the  architect. 

We  find  by  reference  to  the  Parliamentary 
estimates  that  the  site  has  been  bought  at  a cost 
of  upwards  of  140,0001.,  and  has  been  for  some 
years  in  possession  of  the  Government,  so  that 
the  loss  of  interest  on  the  purchase-money  must 
amount  by  this  time  to  a considerable  sum. 

The  new  buildings  at  the  back  contain 
several  large,  handsome,  and  well  - lighted 
galleries.  They  are  almost  completed,  and 
will  be  ready  to  receive  the  pictures  during 
the  present  summer,  so  that  thore  need  be 
no  difficulties  on  that  account  as  to  proceed- 
ing with  a more  comprehensive  plan.  Some  of 
the  national  pictures  are  now  at  Kensington,  and 
by  screens,  and  temporary  arrangements  in  the 
new  galleries,  room  might  no  doubt  be  found  for 
all  or  most  of  the  pictures  now  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  during  the  process  of  rebuilding.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  only  effeot  of  the  new 
galleries,  with  their  skylights  and  chimneys 
appearing  above  the  roof  of  the  existing  building, 
has  been  to  add  a new  deformity  to  the  latter, 
and  to  render  its  lowness  so  apparent  that  it  has 
become  more  than  ever  impossible  to  leave  things 
as  they  are. 

Readers  of  the  Builder  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  our  views  with  regard  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a National  Gallery  worthy  of  the  nation, 
and  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  has  announced  that  he  will  call  attention 
to  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  imme- 
diately after  the  Easter  recess. 

According  to  papers  laid  before  Parliament  in 
the  Sessions  of  1869  and  1870,  it  appears  that  as 
long  ago  as  1868,  the  arohitect  had  been  directed 
to  prepare  his  designs  and  estimates ; and  had 
been  informed  that  the  new  building  would  be  at 


once  commenced.  No  explanation  has  ever  been 
given,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  the  long  delay  that 
has  since  occurred,  and  it  appears  to  us  high 
time  to  ask,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  how  many 
more  years  are  to  elapse  before  they  are  in  pos- 
session of  a National  Gallery  fit  to  hold  its  own 
with  those  of  Paris,  Munich,  Dresden,  and  Berlin. 

The  necessity  of  the  work  has  been  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  Parliament,  which  has  passed  the  Act 
for  compulsory  purchase  of  the  site,  and  has 
voted  funds  to  carry  that  out.  The  arohitect 
has  been  appointed  ; the  site  is  ready  for  the 
building.  Why  is  the  latter  delayed  ? Surely 
a trifle  might  be  spared  from  the  millions  devoted 
to  ironolads,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer 
be  the  cause.  The  country  is  not  so  poor,  nor  so 
dead  to  artistic  sympathies,  that  it  will  grudge 
the  moderate  sum  required  for  properly  housing 
our  national  pictures,  of  priceless  value,  con- 
stantly increasing  in  number,  and  adorning  with 
a noble  building  the  heart  of  the  metropolis. 
The  present  seems  a golden  opportunity  for  an 
energetic  and  art-loving  Minister,*  and  we 
sincerely  trnst  that  Lord  H.  Lennox  will  be  able 
to  give,  ere  long,  a satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  which  has  so  often  been  asked  on 
behalf  of  the  public,  “ When  are  we  to  have  the 
long-promised  National  Gallery  ? ” 


THE  REGISTRAR’S  THIRTY- FIFTH  LIFE 
AND  DEATH  ROLL. 

The  old,  old  question,  “ Doth  not  wisdom  cry, 
and  understanding  put  forth  her  voice,”  is  as 
applicable  in  the  present  day  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Solomon.  But  that  cry,  in  one  impor- 
tant matter,  is  not  only  far  louder  than  was  the 
case  of  yore,  but,  year  after  year,  it  is  more 
distinctly  articulate.  Since  we  have  begun, 
slowly  and  imperfectly,  indeed,  but  yet  with 
some  sense  of  duty,  to  listen  to  the  voice,  what 
was  once  but  a hoarse  and  hollow  sound  has 
assumed  all  the  distinctness  of  a scientific 
lecture. 

The  last  utterance  of  this  Public  Instructress 
takes  the  name  of  the  thirty- fifth  Report  of  the 
Registrar- General.  Those  hard  facts,  deaths, 
are  so  marshalled  by  the  magic  of  statistics  as 
to  have  precious  uses  for  the  survivors.  So 
often  have  we,  and  those  who  share  our  views, 
referred  to  this  important  subject,  that  it  is  hard 
to  find  anything  new  to  say.  And  yet  it  is  but 
too  true  that  it  is  needful  again  and  again  to 
repeat  the  warning  which  comes  home, — or  the 
neglect  of  which  may  suddenly  and  fatally  come 
home, — to  each  heartliBide  in  the  country. 
Especially  is  it  the  urban  resident  who  has 
occasion  to  ponder  the  lesson  read  him  by  the 
returns  of  mortality. 

One  point  respecting  the  returns  of  deaths  is 
worthy  of  very  attentive  thought.  There  is, 
probably,  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so 
much  heed  is  paid  to  the  protection  of  life  from 
violence,  or  even  from  accident,  as  is  the  case  in 
England.  In  our  laws  murder  assumes  a shape  of 
flagrant  enormity,  at  which  Eastern  nations  stare 
aghast.  The  coroner  can  open  every  door.  In 
the  eye  of  the  law  the  infant  of  the  poorest 
outcast,  even  before  its  birth,  has  a right  to  the 
protection  of  justice.  Nor  is  this  theory  only. 
No  year  passes  without  Bharp  proofs  that  the 
theory  is  put  in  practice.  Great  inequalities 
exist,  and  must  exist,  in  an  old  and  complicated 
civilisation.  The  law,  too  often,  must  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  institutions  be  more  easy  ofi 


access  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor.  But  in  this 
one  case  of  the  protection  of  life,  there  is  the 
most  absolute  impartiality.  Justice  requires  but 
the  shadow  of  an  indication  to  be  put  upon  the 
scent  of  murder,  however  feeble  and  unobserved 
the  victim ; and,  once  put  on  the  scent,  the 
officers  of  the  law  have  hero  the  untiring  per- 
severance of  the  sleuth  hound. 

A people  so  honourably  distinguished  for  their 
respect  for  human  life  as  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  general,  evince  this 
respect  not  only  by  the  nature  of  their  laws  and 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  but  by  the 
means  of  private  association.  The  Royal  Humane 
Society  is  a case  in  point.  Here  we  find  a very 
meritorious  association  of  persons,  funds  col- 
lected, a service  organised,  rewards  of  an  honour- 
able and  highly-prized  character  publicly  given, 
for  the  protection  of  human  life  from  accident. 
This  accident  may  arise  from  the  irresistible 
operation  of  the  great  forces  of  nature— the 
winds,  storms,  and  floods;  or  from  the  inexcusable 
folly  of  the  sufferers,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
venture  in  crowds  on  unsafe  ice.  Neither  does 
the  magnitude  of  the  peril  deter,  nor  the  criminal 
folly  of  the  sufferer  disgust,  those  who  seek  to 
rescue  life  from  the  water.  A noble  and  generous 
impulse  must  underlie  such  an  organisation  as 
this. 

One  great  aim,  then,  of  the  friends  of  sanitary 
reform  should  be,  to  bring  clearly  borne  to  the 
knowledge  of  Englishmen,  as  a nation  and  as 
individuals,  that  we  live  in  the  daily  sufferanoe 
and  neglect  of  causes  of  preventible  death  far 
more  efficient  in  their  activity  than  are  either 
those  evil  passions  that  lead  to  murder,  or  that 
wrath  of  nature,  or  heedlessness  of  man,  that 
leads  to  drowning.  Only  125  intentional  homi- 
cides appear  noted  in  the  returns  for  the  year 
1872.  How  many  preventible  homicides  have 
fever,  phthisis,  and  other  destructive  scourges  of 
neglect,  occasioned  in  that  twelvemonth  ? 

We  find  in  healthy  districts  the  death-rate  of 
that  year  to  fall  as  low  as  17  per  1,000 ; indeed, 
in  Surrey  it  has  been,  excluding  the  metropolis, 
as  low  as  16  3 per  1,000.  In  Durham,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  rises  to  25'4  per  1,000.  In  Lanca- 
shire it  is  as  much.  In  the  West  Riding  and  in 
Staffordshire, — great  furnace-feeding  districts, — 
but  little  lower.  If  we  leave  details  for  general 
results,  we  find  a difference  between  a minimum 
of  163,  and,  not  a maximum,  but  an  average,  of 
21'3  per  1,000 ; that  is,  a difference  of  exactly 
five  per  mille.  Five  thousand  per  million ! One 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  for  twenty-four 
millions  ! Oar  great  and  costly  machinery  of 
criminal  justice  is  set  in  motion  to  meet  danger 
which  is  represented  by  an  annual  toll  of  125  lives 
by  homicide,  together  with|all  those  minor  crimes 
of  violence  of  which  these  homicides  form  the 
mobt  aggravated  class.  What  is  our  machinery, 
an  I what  our  thought,  for  obviating  the  danger 
represented  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
preventible  deaths  ; attended,  as  they  are,  by  an 
amount  of  sickness  and  suffering  not  dispropor- 
tioaed  to  that  of  the  minor  crimes  of  violence 
attendant  on  the  intentional  homicides  ? 

This  is  an  eminently  practioal  view.  As  such 
it  befits  an  eminently  practical  people.  It  may 
be  urged  that  we  could  not  expect  to  attain,  in 
every  case,  the  production  of  such  salubrity  as 
is  evinced  by  the  lowest  death-rate.  True.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  how  far 
this  loweBt  rate  might  be  reduced  by  sanitary 
care. 

Bat  we  need  not  place  the  matter  on  that 
footing.  The  margin  is  a terribly  wide  one.  If 
we  look  at  the  difference,  not  of  five  per  thousand, 
but  of  only  one  per  thousand,  it  represents  no  less 
than  twenty-four  thousand  preventible  deaths. 
These,  too,  as  we  know,  are  taken  for  the  mos 
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part  either  from  the  flower  of  the  population,  or 
from  its  very  hope,  the  young.  Twenty-four  thou- 
sand against  a hundred  and  twenty-five  is  dis- 
proportion enough  for  our  argument;  and  in 
stating  deaths  preventive  by  the  sanitary  care 
at  one  per  mille,  we  are  very,  very  far  below  the 
lowest  possible  minimum. 

We  can  see  something  of  this  even  in  the 
returns  under  notice.  It  will  be  within  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  we  have  not  un- 
frequently  called  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  health-maps;  or  the  graphic  delineation  of 
the  degree  to  which  different  types  of  disease 
prevailed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
this  might  be  intelligibly  traoed  to  distant  causes. 
One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  kind  of 
study  was  the  light  it  threw  upon  the  character 
of  phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption.  It  be- 
came clear,  from  nnmistakeable  indications,  that 
the  phthisis  death-rate  depends  directly  on  the 
damp  character  of  the  soil.  Before  good  sub- 
drainage phthisis  disappears.  With  the  neglect 
of  that  drainage,  and  the  return  of  dampness  to 
the  soil,  phthisis  returns.  That  is  a fact  quite 
clear  from  individual  cases.  We  can  now  see 
something  of  the  same  operation  on  a larger 
scale.  While  we  are  doing  but  little  of  wbat 
we  ought  to  do,  wo  are  yet  doing  something. 
Drainage  is  going  on.  Every  years  by  one 
means  or  another,  soil  formerly  unfit  for  human 
abode  is  becoming  better  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
We  may,  therefore  expect  that,  over  the  total 
area  of  Great  Britain,  phthisis  should  appear  to 
be  on  the  decrease.  Such,  accordingly,  is  the 
case.  From  1850  to  1859  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  was  27  per  10,000. ' From  1S60  to  1869 
it  was  only  25  per  10,000.  This  represents  a 
redaction  in  the  fatal  force  of  this  terrible  evil, 
over  the  average  area  of  the  country,  of  no  less 
than  eight  per  cent.  That  is  a very  appreciable 
and  a very  consolatory  fact.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  cite  any  fact  more  directly  in  support  of 
the  sauitary  argument.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
ask  for  a more  crucial  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
promises  made  by  the  sanitary  reformer.  The 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  1872  are  returned  at 
492,465.  Those  from  phthisis  are  52,589.  That 
is  to  say,  rather  more  than  one  death  out  of  nine, 
or  more  than  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  death- 
rate  of  the  year,  was  due  to  phthisis.  A reduction 
of  eight  per  cent,  on  the  ravages  of  this  formid- 
able malady  is  thus  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
reduction  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  total  annual 
mortality.  That  i3  wbat  has  been  already 
effeoted,  according  to  the  statistical  returns. 
And  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  whole  area  of 
the  oountry,  and  with  decennial  averages,  we 
think  there  is  little  room  to  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  this  calculation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  deplore  the 
increase  of  another  branch  of  respiratory 
disease.  The  fact  is  so  remarkable,  that  at  first 
we  may  almost  be  inclined  to  put  the  question, 
is  it  a physical  or  only  a statistical  phenomenon  ? 
If  we  were  dealing  with  distant  periods  of  time, 
it  would  be  almost  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  latter  was  the  case.  We  might  think  that, 
in  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge,  or  in  the 
fluctuations  of  that  fashion  which  affects  medi- 
cine as  well  as  less  noble  occupations,  deaths 
were  now  attributed  to  bronchitis  which  were 
formerly  set  down  to  phthisis.  Our  medical 
friends  will  correct  us  if  we  err  in  thinking  that 
this  is  not  likely  to  have  been  the  case  within  so 
Bhort  a period  as  the  last  quarter  of  a century. 
If  this  be  so,  we  find  that  while  deaths  from 
phthisis  have  declined  from  27  per  mille  to  26 
per  mille,  deaths  from  all  respiratory  diseases, 
including  phthisis,  have  risen  from  30  to  34  per 
mille.  This  shows  a serious  increase  in  the  death- 
rate  from  bronchitis,  and  from  all  respiratory 
diseases  other  than  that  of  the  lungs.  Subtract- 
ing the  2 per  mille  of  gain,  we  have  a gross  loss 
of  2 per  mille,  or  a net  loss — by  the  bronchial 
affections — of  6 per  mille.  If  we  can  account 
for  the  lowered  death-rate  from  phthisis  by  the 
drying  of  the  soil,  are  there  any  reasons  to  be 
assigned  for  the  augmented  death-rate  attributed 
to  bronchitis  ? As  to  the  certitude  of  the  latter 
fact,  there  is  no  room  left  for  doubt ; as,  even  if 
any  change  had  occurred  in  the  mode  of  classi- 
fication, we  still  have  a greater  number  of  deaths 
from  non-pulmonary  respiratory  diseases. 

We  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  such  a 
cause.  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  London  can 
doubt  the  fact  that  residence  in  the  metropolis 
during  the  winter  season  is  annually  becoming 
more  trying  to  the  constitution.  The  same,  no 
doubt,  is  the  case  with  all  our  large  oentres  of 
population.  The  rate  of  increase  of  the  metro- 
polis,  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  point  out, 


is  such  as  to  double- the  population  in  forty  years. 
There  is  a tendency  to  a slow  but  appreciable 
increase  on  that  tremendous  rate.  What  does 
this  imply  ? It  involves,  among  other  things, 
speaking  in  round  numbers,  the  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  of  London  at  a rate  which  increases 
the  difficulty  of  respiration  every  year  by  2J  per 
cent.  Turn  and  twist  it  as  wo  may,  we  can  not 
get  away  from  this.  Now  a theoretic  vitiation 
of  the  atmosphere  is  one  thing — a sensible  and 
oppressive  vitiation  of  it  is  another.  That  this 
oppressive  state  is  often  prevalent  in  London, 
wo  suppose  no  one  will  be  so  hardy  a3  to  deny. 
What  household  passes  the  winter  without  colds 
and  coughs  ? Happy  are  those  who  have  no 
more  severe  trial  of  the  respiratory  organs.  In 
coming  into  London  from  a pure  oountry  air,  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  loaded  atmosphere  of 
the  metropolis  is  at  once  perceptible.  There  is 
a depressing  influence  exerted  by  the  want  of 
bright  sunlight  and  open  vision ; but,  beyond 
this,  there  is  an  incipient  tendency  to  cough. 
The  same  may  be  said  as  to  Leeds,  Manchester, 
Swansea,  and  many  other  of  our  great  towns. 
But  in  London,  besides  the  enormous  size  of  what 
is  rather  a province  than  a town,  the  fact  of 
being  in  a river  valley  gives  an  unusual  co- 
herence and  tenacity  to  the  fog.  From 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  chimneys  a con- 
stant smoke-offering  is  poured  forth.  With 
every  decrease  of  temperature,  occurs  a certain 
deposit  of  damp  from  the  atmosphere.  A sudden 
fall  is  like  the  squeezing  of  a sponge.  Thus 
occur  some  of  those  dense  November  fogs  in 
which  a face  is  not  to  be  recognised  at  a couple 
of  yards’  distance.  These  extreme  oases  are  rare  ; 
but  the  same  causes  are  always  at  work,  with 
more  or  less  activity.  For  thirty  miles, — we 
think  that  we  are  within  measure  in  speaking, 
from  personal  observation  of  double  that  dis- 
tance,— a haze  is  perceptible,  when  the  wind, 
sets  in  from  the  direction  of  London,  which 
shows  that  the  highly-charged  atmosphere  that 
canopies  the  great  city  has  not  become  purified 
altogether,  even  in  a journey  of  that  length.  We 
are  nob  wishing  to  say  anything  undutiful  to 
that  great  metropolis,  to  which  so  many  of  us  are 
bound  by  so  many  ties.  But  no  one  can  say  that 
the  atmosphere  of  London,  in  the  winter,  is  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  persons  of  delicate 
respiration. 

So  far  as  the  observation  may  be  permissible, 
without  infringing  the  special  provinoe  of  medi- 
cine, we  suppose  that  the  immediate  cause  of 
bronchial  attack  is,  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten, 
a sudden  and  severe  fall  of  temperature. 
That,  of  course,  is  much  the  same  every- 
where. It  is  worse,  however,  in  a damp  climate, 
whetheritbea  river  valley  or  an  upland  glen, 
of  impervious  soil,  especially  on  the  upper  chalk. 
Those  portions  of  the  metropolis  which  stand  on 
hills  of  gravel  are  sensibly  more  healthy,  in  this 
respect,  than  the  lower  and  river-side  districts, — ■ 
more  so,  indeed,  than  many  a country  village. 
But  the  power,  either  local  or  general,  of  the 
throat,  lungs,  and  constitution  to  resist  and 
throw  off  the  effect  of  such  a sudden  shock,  ;s 
sadly  lowered  by  a previous  and  long-continued 
irritation.  Thus  we  see  good  reasons,  not  only 
for  understanding  the  cause  of  an  increase  in 
certain  respiratoi*y  complaints  which,  at  first 
sight,  may  appeal'  to  bo  inconsistent  with  the 
arguments  of  sanitary  reformers,  but  for  fearing 
that,  unless  remedial  measures  be  specially 
adopted  to  meet  this  evil,  the  mischief  may  be 
steadily  on  the  inorease. 

It  is  not  now  for  the  first  time  that  we  have  to 
express  the  opinion  that  what  is  called  the 
smoke  nuisance — for  in  plain  terms  it  comes  to 
that, — is  a subject  that  will  task  the  energies  of 
practical  science  to  reduce  within  reasonable 
limits.  But  we  confess  that  the  statistics  we 
have  above  cited  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  subject  is  not  one  that  can  be  long 
postponed  without  mischief-  There  are  limits 
to  all  things.  Many  people  have  inquired — what 
can  limit  that  great  movement  of  the  day,  the 
rapid  growth  of  cities  ? The  answer  has  been 
suggested  in  our  pages.  A certain  degree  of 
vitiation  of  the  atmosphere  will  cause  such  a 
limit.  If  the  matter  were  left  to  itself,  we  suppose 
that  a gradual  check  would  be  put  to  building 
by  a steady  depreciation  of  the  value  of  property. 
We  have  witnessed  an  immense  change  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  City  of  London  is  occupied, 
as  compared  with  former  times.  The  great 
merchants,  the  Greshams,  and  Whittingtons,  and 
Walworths,  who  were  proud  of  their  city  and  of 
their  urban  homes,  who  might  go  forth  to  take 
the  air,  and  witness  the  practice  at  the  butts,  at 
merry  Islington ; or  who  might  even  (if  they  be- 


longed to  the  Alpine  Club  of  those  days)  ascend 
the  steep  and  lofty  hills  of  Highgate  for  a rural 
excursion — what  would  they  think  of  the  City 
now  ? What  would  they  think  of  that  steady, 
constant,  rapid  tide,  flowing  in  two  directions 
without  mingling  its  streams,  that  rushes  during 
so  many  hours  over  London  Bridge  ? What  of 
the  pulsating  discharges  of  human  crowds  from 
the  termini  of  the  railways  ? That  spot  which, 
was  once  the  centre  of  all  that  was  most  solid, 
mature,  and  comfortable  in  English  civil  and 
domestic  life,  is  now  converted  into  a great 
office ; into  which  men  rush,  as  late  as  they  can, 
and  whence  they  fly,  as  early  as  they  can.  It  is 
true  that  rents  have  not  fallen  by  the  change — 
land  that  was  bought  for  silver  is  sold  for  gold. 
Houses  that  once  were  proud  of  their  three  stories 
are  replaced  by  those  which  boast  their  six  or 
seven.  We  are  not  predicting  that  a like  change 
can  ever  affect  the  entire  metropolis.  But  that 
some  great  change  may  bo  expected  to  result 
from  the  constant  deterioration  of  the  climate 
we  think  is  certain,  unless  that  change  can  be 
arrested.  A great  city  might  become  ns  unin-  .. 
habitable  from  the  vitiation  of  its  atmosphere  by 
the  products  of  combustion,  as  from  malaria 
itself.  That  great  cities  have  been  turned  into  j 
ruinous  heaps  is  a well-attested  fact.  Here,  - 
under  our  very  eyes,  may  be  traced  the  increasing 
activity  of  a cause  tending  in  that  direction. 

We  gather,  then,  from  these  minute  but 
pregnant  facts, — those  annual  and  decennial 
changes  of  1 or  2,  or  6 per  cent., — not  that  the 
labours  of  the  Sanitary  administrator  are  un-  . 
certain  in  their  result,  but  the  contrary.  We 
see  that  sure  tost  of  scientific  knowledge,  the 
verification  of  prediction.  We  see  in  one 
instance,  that  of  a disease  which  we  may.say 
has  only  been  incidentally  affected  by  sanitary 
works  (as  it  is  not  to  the  direct,  but  to  the 
incidental  effects  of  the  introduction  of  good 
systems  of  sewerage  and  drainage  that  the 
diminution  of  phthisis  is  due),  an  improvement 
effeoted  in  the  public  health  that  is  appreciable. 
Not  only  is  it  directly  appreciable,  as  matter  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  it  is  of  a very  sensible 
magnitude.  Seven  hundred  fewer  deaths  occurred 
from  phthisis  in  1872  than  in  1847.  But,  in  that 
same  period,  the  deaths  from  bronchitis  have 
nearly  trebled.  The  actual  numbers  are  as 
follow, — and  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  time  covered 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Deaths  from  phthisis 
were,  in  1847,  53,317;  in  1872,  52,589.  Deaths 
from  bronchitis  were,  in  1847,  16,499;  in  1872, 
42,752. 

With  this  ono  exception,  which  is  ground  not 
for  discouragement  but  for  fresh  activity,  the 
returns  for  1872  are,  on  the  whole,  encouraging. 
The  general  death-rate  fortheyearis,  within  eight 
per  ten  thousand,  the  lowest  yet  recorded.  It 
is  1 per  cent,  lower  than  the  average  since 
1837.  Those  diseases  which  it  is  within  the 
power  of  man  to  stamp  out,  so  that  he  will  take 
the  proper  steps,  have  been  materially  cheeked. 
Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have  killed  only  6 15 
per  10,000,  while  for  an  average  of  twenty 
years  they  killed  1046  per  10,000.  Other 
fevers  have  been  reduced  from  the  death-rate 
of  918  per  10,000,  to  that  of  642  per  10,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  cholera  and  diarrhcea  have 
been  unaltered  in  their  virulence,  and  whooping 
cough,  probably  rendered  more  fatal  by  the  same 
causes  as  bronchitis,  has  shown  an  increase. 

There  is  one  point  as  to  which  wo  have  to 
speak,  not,  indeed,  with  hesitation,  but  with  care,, 
lest  we  should  be  thought  to  blame  where  we  are 
desirous  to  praise.  We  mean  as  to  the  date  of 
the  Report.  We  refer,  not  only  to  a delay  of  six 
months,  as  to  which  some  apology  is  made,  but 
to  the  broad  faot  that  the  Report  for  the  year 
1872  should  not  appear  until  the  year  1875  is 
nearly  one  quarter  gone.  We  wish,  once  and 
for  all,  to  express  the  highest  sense  of  the  devo- 
tion shown  by  the  medical  profession  as  a whole,  . 
and  by  its  distinguished  official  members  in 
particular,  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties. 
We  have  no  donbt  that  every  one  who  could 
glance  at  the  journals,  or  trace  the  life,  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  bringing  this  Report  before 
the  public,  would  find  only  one  cause  for  censure, 
namely,  that  there  bad  been  a devotion  to  public 
duty  at  the  risk  of  the  private  duty  of  attention 
to  proper  periods  of  rest  and  relaxation.  Bub  i 
that  premised,  and  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  the  i 
fact  remains.  It  is  a mischievous  fact.  And,  | 
regarding  its  source,  it  is,  we  think,  an  inex- 
cusable fact.  It  results  from  that  costly  parsi-  1 
mony,  that  utterly  foolish  wisdom,  whioh  has 
rendered  recent  legislation  on  sanitary  matters  r 
so  nugatory.  An  establishment  must  be  terribly 
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underhanded  that  thus  lags  behind  the  oourse  of 
time.  Reports,  issued  so  late,  have  a value  so 
depreciated,  in  comparison  with  that  of  a timely 
report,  as  to  bo  comparatively  worthless.  What 
is  the  use,  in  the  debates  now  impending,  of 
citing  the  statistics  of  1872,— while  those  of 
1873  and  of  1874  are  unknown  ? We  can  tell 
nothing  of  what  we  are  now  doing, — we  only 
know  what  was  done, — say  in  1870  and  1871, — 
from  such  details.  An  organisation  that  will 
bring  down  the  knowledge  of  facts  to  the  time 
actually  present  is  imperatively  demanded. 

With  this  needful  promptitude  of  publication 
’should  be  associated  the  no  less  important 
requisite  of  graphic  delineation  of  faote.  One 
great  evil  of  the  last  Public  Health  Act  was  the 
opinion  apparently  entertained  by  the  framers, 
that  any  bricklayer  might  make  a drain,  and 
that  all  that  was  needful  was  for  the  doctor  to 
complain  if  the  drainB  were  absent  or  stopped 
up.  The  position  which  the  scientific  graphic 
professions  must  infallibly  occupy,  in  any  prac- 
tical measures,  was  studiously  ignored.  Here 
we  see  one  result.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  all  kindB  of  statistical  reports  could  be  more 
especially  framed,  as  a rule,  by  men  educated  to 
that  mode  of  work,  we  look  at  the  mode  of  the 
presentation  of  facts  to  the  public  mind.  It 
would  be  easy  to  issue  such  an  annual  series  of 
health  charts  as  would  not  only  tell  the  con- 
servators of  health  exactly  what  we  are  doing 
year  by  year,  but  as  would  inform  and  interest 
the  public,  and  associate  them,  as  intelligent 
fellow-workers,  in  the  cause  of  sanitary  reform. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  a Government  which 
appears  to  have  the  health  of  the  country 
seriously  at  heart,  which  dismisses  those  political 
causes  of  disturbance  whioh  have  lately  resisted 
the  wise  consideration  of  truly  reformatory  mea- 
sures, will  give  due  attention  to  this  great  blot 
in  the  latest  legislation.  To  bring  fully,  rapidly, 
and  clearly  before  the  country  the  main  facts 
of  the  sanitary  movement,  will  do  more  to  aid 
that  movement  than  can  be  done  by  any  other 
means  that  can  be  devised.  A graphic  mode  of 
illustration  is  that  whioh  is  most  striking, 
certain,  and  effeotive.  We  earnestly  desire  that 
this  proper  and  natural  aid  to  the  study  of 
sanitary  science  should  be  granted  to  the 
country. 


FOREIGN  CRITICISM  ON  OUR  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ADMINISTRATION. 

Having  gone  at  some  length  into  the  report 
to  the  Prenoh  Government  on  our  railway 
system,  we  may  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the 
French  Commissioners’  notes  du  Regime  des 
Travaux  Publics  en  Angleterre,*  in  regard  to 
some  other  less  complicated  bat  still  important 
branches  of  his  subject  j a word  or  two  con- 
veying the  impression  of  a well-informed  stranger 
'beingofben  useful  and  suggestive  in  setting  things 
in  a new  light.  Roads  and  bridges  naturally 
follow  railways  ; and  the  reporter  notes  the 
simplifying  system  by  whioh,  in  our  legislation, 

I all  classes  of  road,  way,  or  path  come  UDder  the 
general  denomination  of  “highways,”  and  are 
dealt  with  on  the  some  footing;  but  there  is 
nothing  for  special  comment  in  his  brief  state- 
ment of  our  road  administration,  exoept  indeed 
as  to  the  absence  of  any  legal  requirement  in 
regard  to  vehicles  carrying  lights, — an  omission 
whioh,  as  he  says,  the  greater  part  of  London 
i cab-owners  avail  themselves  of.  The  turnpike 
i system  is  clearly  regarded  as  a decaying  one, 
and  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  number  of  roads 
subject  to  this  impost  has  diminished  from  1,112 
! to  635,  of  whioh  110  will  become  free  in  1882,  or 
j not  much  later.  The  rationale  of  the  turnpike 
l charge  seems  to  be  rather  puzzling  to  our  author, 
since  he  draws  Bpecial  attention  to  the  fact  that 
its  existence  does  not  the  least  relieve  the  parish 
in  whioh  the  toll  is  levied  from  its  legal  liability 
; to  keep  the  road  in  repair.  Perhaps  the  system 
i is  not  less  puzzling  to  ourselves;  it  is,  at  all 
| events,  one  of  the  small  nuisances  which  should 
j be  abolished,  at  lea^t  where  the  law  of  parochial 
I responsibility  is  in  force.  This,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  Scotland,  which,  in  the  matter  of 
roads,  is  very  exceptionally  legislated  for,  per- 
haps because,  till  ratber  recent  times,  the  only 
road  of  any  importance  to  a Scotchman  was  the 
main  road  into  England.  Schedules  of  the  mileage 
expenses  on  a number  of  the  leading  routes  in 
the  kingdom  are  given  in  very  full  form. 

The  tramways  present  to  a foreign  critic  a 
I curious  chapter  of  persistent  attempts  on  the 
I part  of  speculators  to  procure  Governmental 

* See  page  223,  ante. 


sanction,  met  by  repeated  refusals;  and  even 
now  that  several  companies  are  definitely 
established,  the  reports  of  police  superintendents 
of  the  districts,  quoted  in  the  Report  at  some 
length,  are  strong  and  almost  bitter  in  complaint 
against  them  as  a public  inconvenience.  There 
may  be  some  misapprehension  here.  Any 
attempt  to  introduce  such  a system  into  the 
oentre  of  London  would  of  course  be  an  absurd 
error ; but  as  a means  of  serving  some  of  the 
suburbs  the  tramway  offers  advantages ; and 
the  French  Commissioner  seems  to  have  drawn 
his  information  from  prejudiced  souroes.  A 
system  which  is  largely  used  by  the  public  must 
be,  pro  tanto,  a public  convenience ; and  we  have 
always  taken  the  opposition  to  the  tramways  to 
be  ohiefly  on  the  part  of  carriage-owners,  afraid 
for  their  own  vehicles,  and  not  sufficiently  con- 
siderate of  the  majority  who  are  not  similarly  pro- 
vided. Complaints  about  damage  to  theroadways, 
registered  in  this  report,  seem  exaggerated ; the 
Westminster  Bridge  and  Greenwich  line,  for  in- 
stance, is  specially  charged  in  this  respect.  The 
remarks  upon  the  inconvenience  of  having  all  the 
routes  under  different  companies  are  to  be  noted ; 
it  is  carious  to  Bee  this  mimic  railway  system 
going  through  the  same  oourse  as  the  greater  one  ; 
commencing  with  competition,  to  end  (if  the 
traffic  is  continued)  in  unification  of  interests. 

The  subjeot  of  road  looomotives  seems  to  have 
interested  the  Frenoh  Commissioner  considerably, 
and  his  pretty  long  report  on  their  history, 
present  facts,  and  future  possibilities,  ought  to 
have  attention  here.  It  seems  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  our  Government  should  have  so 
pointedly  hampered  and  thrown  cold  water  upon 
this  idea ; the  only  valid  objeotion  to  it,  really, 
is  the  frightening  of  horses,  which  was  considered 
just  as  foroible  an  objection  to  railways  at  the 
outset.  It  would  surely  not  be  impossible  to 
make  habituation  to  road-engines  a part  of  the 
training  of  riding  and  carriage  horses.  It  is 
perhaps  scarcely  known  to  many  bow  largely 
road  locomotives,  in  a oertain  sense,  are  in  ubo 
in  England  already  ; for  many  of  the  steam  - 
machineB  for  reaping  and  thrashing,  &c.,  are 
constructed  to  move  themselves  from  place  to 
plaoe  also.  One  large  maker  has  furnished 
1,000  of  such  machines,  another  more  than  500, 
for  England  only.  But  the  use  of  anything  of 
the  kind  is  very  much  hampered  by  the  restric- 
tive and  sometimes  inconsistent  legislation  in 
regard  to  them  : the  requirement  that  they  are 
to  be  preceded,  by  about  sixty  yards,  by  a person 
with  a red  flag,  who  is  also  to  give  assistance  to 
riders  or  drivers  who  may  be  incommoded  by 
the  machine  ; and  a proprietor  has  been  fined 
by  the  magistrates  because  the  “person”  in 
question  (generally  a boy),  when  engaged  in 
helping  to  hold  a restive  horse,  was  not,  at  the 
same  time,  at  the  specified  distance  in  front  of 
his  machine.  The  indifference  of  Government 
to  the  interests  of  road-engine  proprietors 
is  so  marked  that  there  is  only  one  instance, 
we  are  told,  of  an  appeal  in  this  quarter  from  a 
locomotive  proprietor  for  redress ; this  was  on  the 
21st  of  April,  1872,  and  the  answer  arrived  on 
the  13th  of  June  following,  indicating  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  ready  to  send  an  inspector 
to  the  plaoe  named,  but  the  applioant  must  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  inquiry  : a stipulation  which 
had  the  oalming  effect  probably  intended.  As 
to  road  engines  for  transporting  passengers,  the 
Freiaoh  Commissioner  reprints  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s 
account,  before  a Committee  of  Inquiry  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  of  his  own  attempt  at  working 
a line  of  carriages  from  Glasgow  to  Paisley,  as  a 
first  experiment ; of  the  beautiful  carriages 
made  for  them  by  Mr.  Learmoutb,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  determined  efforts  of  their  kind  friends 
in  Glasgow  to  stop  the  traffic,  which  they  even- 
tually did  by  loading  the  road  with  heavy  granite 
macadam  to  break  the  wheels  of  the  carriages, 
which  were  run  for  some  time  at  a daily  loss 
from  the  breakages,  till  eventually  an  overturn 
and  explosion,  caused  by  this  unprincipled  form 
of  opposition,  did  put  an  end  to  the  service, 
whioh  has  not  been  resumed  sinoe.  Mr.  Russell’s 
evidence  was,  however,  that  the  conveyances 
were  liked,  and  largely  used  by  the  public  while 
they  were  run.  The  idea  has  certainly  never 
had  fair  play  in  England  ; and  in  many  localities 
road  locomotive  traffic  might  surely  act  well  as  a 
supplement  to  the  railways,  where  the  latter 
have  not  been  or  oannot  remuneratively  be 
constructed. 

In  regard  to  the  “ Regime  des  Eaux,”  under 
which  head  are  included  drainage  works  and 
river  and  canal  traffic,  the  report  is  mostly  oon- 
fined  to  statistics ; the  canals  are  evidently 
regarded  as  a system  in  considerable  danger  of 


being  entirely  superseded,  though  the  fact  is 
recognised  that  for  distances  under  sixty  or 
seventy  miles,  the  canals  may,  and  in  some  cases 
do,  oompete  successfully  with  the  railways  in 
goods  traffio  of  certain  kinds.  In  the  ohapter 
further  on  in  the  report,  on  Lighthouses  and 
Beacons,  the  French  report  is  not  merely  unfavour- 
able, but  almost  contemptuous.  The  lighthouse 
administration  is  inconsistent  and  wanting  in 
method,  and  this  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  when 
it  is  entrusted  entirely  “ it  des  corps  de  gentle - 
men  de  diverses  conditions,”  not  one  of  whom 
has  necessai'ily  any  scientific  knowledge  in 
regard  to  the  lighting  of  lighthouses ; so  is  the 
august  Trimly  House  hero  characterised.  The 
report  of  the  English  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lighthouses  is  often  practically  out 
of  the  hands  of  any  central  authority,  as  the 
local  agents  cannot  be  got  to  send  reports 
(though  the  keeper  of  the  Peterhead  Lighthouse 
showed  bo  much  zeal  in  the  cause  as  to  ask  the 
president  of  the  Commission  for  a lesson  in 
cleaning  reflectors) ; that  the  lights  of  Dover, 
Folkestone,  and  Newhaven  present  almost  all 
the  errors  that  can  be  possible  in  lighthouses, 
and  that  the  contrast  between  these  and  the 
excellently  found  and  lighted  houses  in  the 
French  ports,  of  even  a secondary  order,  is  not 
flattering  to  England.  And  when,  in  addition, 
the  Frenoh  Commissioner  notices  that  in  one 
place  a red  light  signifies  “ danger,”  in  another 
“security,”  that  at  Hull  it  means  “left  hand,” 
and  at  Liverpool  “ right,”  it  is  not  easy  to  quar  rel 
with  his  conclusion  that  centralisation,  with 
many  inoonveniences,  may  present  serious  advan- 
tages in  some  cases. 

The  closing  chapter  of  the  Report,  in  whioh 
the  French  and  English  regime  are  broadly  com- 
pared and  contrasted,  is  interesting.  It  is  one 
of  the  subjects  in  whioh  the  institutions  of 
Britain  “ differ  most  profoundly  fi*om  those  of 
France.”  In  Great  Britaiu,  it  is  observed,  there 
is  no  Minister  of  Public  Works,  nor  any  regular 
and  separate  budget  in  regard  to  that  class  of 
administration ; wants  which  have  been  fre- 
quently signalised  in  our  columns.  And  the 
essential  distinction,  in  the  opinion  of  our  critic, 
between  the  English  and  French  method  is  that 
in  France  the  Legislature  generally  takes  the 
initiative  in  any  public  work  of  this  kind ; in 
England,  almost  any  one  in  the  world  except 
the  Legislature.  But  when  the  projeot  is 
admitted,  the  authority  to  carry  it  out  is 
derived  only  from  Parliament  with  us,  while 
in  France  it  may  be  derived  from  local 
administration.  Parliament,  in  short,  is  all- 
powerful  in  England;  and  the  decentralisation 
in  this  country,  which  has  often  been  contrasted 
with  the  opposite  tendency  in  France,  is  to  a 
great  extent  more  nominal  than  real  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  lighthouses,  as  aforesaid).  The 
question  in  estimating  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  systems  is,  whether  the  English  system  (or, 
we  might  say,  want  of  system),  by  whioh  great 
schemes,  such  as  new  railways,  are  left  to 
individual  initiative,  “simply  tolerated,  but 
never  assisted,”  would  have  sufficed  to  produce 
the  same  results  in  France.  And  the  decision  is 
“ que  non,”  the  English  public  having  both  more 
enterprise  and  more  capital  than  the  Frenoh.  The 
great  lines  of  rail  might  have  been  produced  in 
France  by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  leading  capi- 
talists, but  the  smallerones  never  would  havebeen. 
The  small  capitalist  in  France  has  not  the  same 
spirit  of  enterprise.  The  publicity  of  preliminary 
proceedings  in  England  before  any  great  under- 
taking can  be  put  in  hand,  is  favourably  con- 
trasted with  the  more  arbitrary  Frenoh  system, 
where  Government  engineers  may  often  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  In  England,  our  critic  ob- 
serves, every  one  whose  interests  are  concerned 
is  heai'd,  “ and,  what  is  better,  is  listened  to.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gratuitous  aotion  of  the 
French  Government  is  favourably  compared  with 
our  heavy  Parliamentary  expenses.  The  inspec- 
tion  system  is,  as  might  be  expected,  far  more 
complicated  in  France.  Our  railway  system  is 
looked  after  by  four  Government  inspectors, 
while  our  neighbours  employ  six  general  in- 
spectors, seven  engineers  in  chief,  and  seventy- 
eight  ordinary  engineers,  &c. ; in  all  more  than 
600  functionaries.  The  oause  of  the  difference 
is  again  explained  by  reference  to  the  character 
of  the  English  public.  The  inspectors  in  England, 
though  but  four  nominally,  in  reality  “ are 
counted  by  millions,”  for  the  public  them- 
selves fulfil  these  functions — and  many  others 
besides — with  which  in  Franoe  the  Government 
would  oharge  themselves.  “ Let  there  *30  a 
delay  or  some  small  accident,  aud  the  Times  re- 
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soundg  with  complaints,  and  under  the  head  of 
* Railway  unpunctuality  ’ the  victims  continue, 
during  a week  or  so,  to  make  known  urbi  et  orbi 
that  they  were  delayed  an  hour  beyond  the 
proper  time,  or  that  a booking-office  had  been 
opened  too  late,”  &c.  This  sensitiveness  of  the 
English  public,  and  disposition  to  complain 
openly  of  the  smallest  thing  in  which  it  has  been 
wronged,  is  no  doubt  a very  important  element 
in  the  way  of  keeping  things  going  here ; one 
which  we  may  forget  or  underrate  until  thus  re- 
minded of  it  by  the  impression  produced  ou  a 
stranger.  This  difference  in  national  charac- 
ter is,  to  the  French  Commissioner’s  eye, 
curiously  illustrated  also  in  the  freedom  of  our 
railway  stations,  as  compared  with  the  French 
system  of  shutting  up  the  passengers  like  so 
many  cattle  behind  barriers  and  in  salles 
d’attente.  “ You  may  Bhut  up  Jacques  Bon- 
Twmme  in  this  way,”  says  the  reporter,  “ but 
“ you  will  hardly  get  John  Bull  to  submit  to  it  ” ; 
and  he  adds  a lively  and  graphic  sketch  of  the 
freedom  and  bustle  of  an  English  railway  ter- 
minus. But  the  fact  is,  it  is  John  Bull’s  great 
respect  for  constituted  authority  which  renders 
it  unnecessary  to  hedge  him  up  in  this  way. 
We  were  witness  to  an  amusing  instance  of  this 
the  other  day,  at  a suburban  Btation,  where  a 
crowd  of  passengers,  mostly  of  the  lower  order, 


it.  We  should  propose  to  Btrike  out  the  words 
“if  they  think  fit,”  to  substitute  “shall”  for 
“may,”  and  to  insert  the  words  “a  copy  of” 
before  “ any  such  map.” 

Provisions  as  to  water  supply  and  regulation 
of  oellar-dwellings  and  lodging-houses ; defini- 
tions of  nuisances ; powers  and  duties  of  autho- 
rities with  respect  to  them ; offensive  trades ; 
unsound  meat;  infectious  diseases  and  hospitals  ; 
prevention  of  epidemic  diseases;  and  mortuaries ; 
form  the  subjects  of  separate  divisions  of  this 
part  of  the  Act. 

Part  IV.  contains  Local  Government  pro- 
visions. The  sections  regard  highways  and 
streets ; public  pleasure-grounds ; markets  and 
slaughter-houses  ; public  halls  ; and  police  regu- 
lations ; the  latter  being  only  stated  to  be  certain 
provisions  of  10  and  11  Victoria,  c.  89. 

Part  V.  contains  general  provisions.  These 
regard  contracts  ; purchase  of  land ; arbitration ; 
bye-laws ; and  officers  and  conduct  of  business 
of  local  authorities.  It  is  provided  by  clause  184 
that  the  medical  officer  of  health  shall  be  a 
legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  and  the 
power  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  satisfy 
itself  on  this  point  is  confirmed.  No  similar  pro- 
visions are  made  as  to  the  surveyor.  In  this 
part  of  the  existing  legislation  lies  the  canker 
of  the  whole  system, — namely,  in  the  fact 


waited  two  or  three  minutes  before  a closed  that  the  officers  of  health  are  absolutely  sub- 
door  leading  out  of  the  station,  until  an  official , jected  to  the  local  authorities  who  appoint  them 


came  up  and  asked  what  they  were  waiting  for 
the  door  only  required  a push  to  open  it,  but  no 
one  had  ventured  to  lay  a hand  on  the  sacred 
portal.  The  order,  method,  and  absence  of  noise 
and  confusion  with  which  the  most  important 
trains  are  started  in  English  stations,  without 
shoutings  or  gesticulations,  seems  to  have  much 
struck  the  French  visitor.  Only  one  thing  in 
our  system  is  a difficulty  for  a stranger  : the 
names  of  the  stations  are  often  by  no  means 
legibly  or  prominently  written  up,  and  sometimes 
half  lost  amoDg  a crowd  of  advertisement?.  This 
is  a just  complaint,  and  a defect  which  should  be 
remedied.  Of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  the 
report  speaks  with  enthusiasm,  and  with  reason  ; 
too  much  could  hardly  be  said  for  the  convenience 
and  attention  to  public  wants  in  this  service ; 
let  us  hope  it  may  yet  prove  remunerative  in  the 
end. 

In  fine,  we  reoommend  this  exhaustive  and 
excellently-written  report  on  our  Public  Works 
administration  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
subject;  not  only  is  it  full  of  suggestive  matter, 
but  it  presents  a great  amount  of  statistics  in  a 
very  compact  and  comprehensive  form,  and  in  a 
manner  as  little  dry  as  can  well  be  in  dealing 
with  subjects  of  suoh  a nature  and  in  such  a 
method. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

The  Public  Health  Bill  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  and  Mr.  Clare 
Read  may  be  said  to  be  the  substitution  of  a 
book  for  a library.  It  will  require  the  most  care- 
ful watching  as  to  detail,  from  the  fact  that  this 
Act,  once  passed,  will  define  the  law.  Twenty- 
two  Acts  of  Parliament  are  wholly  or  partlv 
repealed  by  it ; and  every  clause  of  the  present 
let  will  be  taken  as  a substantially  new  enact- 
ment, even  where  it  may  be  actually  copied  from 
previous  Aots.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a duty  so 
much  to  discuss  the  principle,  or  to  desoribe  the 
details,  of  the  new  measure,  as  it  is  to  watch  the 
careful  editing  of  clause  by  clause. 

The  Act  is  clearly  divided  into  eleven  parts. 
The  first  gives  the  short  title,  “Public  Health 
Act,  1875”;  limits  the  operation  of  the  measure 
by  the  exclusion  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
metropolis;  and  gives  definition  of  the  terms 
used. 

Part  II.  deals  with  the  constitution  of  districts 
and  authorities ; the  various  Acts  from  which  the 
now-consolidated  provisions  are  taken,  being 
indicated  in  the  margin  of  each  clause. 

Part  III.  contains  sanitary  provisions  and 
regulations  as  to  sewers  and  drains.  We  note 
the  insertion  here,  paragraph  20,  of  a provision 
from  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1818,  as  follows  : — 
“An  Urban  Authority  may,  if  they  think  fit, 
provide  a map  exhibiting  a system  of  sewerage 
for  effectually  draining  their  district,  and  any 
such  map  shall  be  kept  at  their  office,  and  shall 
at  all  reasonable  times  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  ratepayers  of  their  district.”  This  clause 
in  its  actual  form,  appears  to  be  purely  obstruc- 
tive. It  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  authori- 
ties whether  they  should  take  a step  indispen- 
sable to  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  dnty  ; 
and  then  locks  up  the  map,  if  they  like  to  make 


and,  as  such,  are  deprived  of  any  power  of  com- 
bined or  independent  action. 

Part  VI.  deals  with  rating  and  borrowing 
powers,  and  audit  of  accounts.  Part  VII.  pre- 
scribes the  order  of  legal  proceedings.  Part 
VIII.  is  headed  “Alteration  of  Areas  and  Union  of 
Districts.”  Certain  powers  are  here  attributed 
to  the  Local  Government  Board.  There  are  two 
very  serious  blots  in  this  part  of  the  Act.  One 
is, — that  no  reference  to  the  physical  conforma- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  actual  existence,  in 
point  of  fact,  of  natural  water-shed  districts,  is 
made.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a vagne  power 
of  executing  works,  with  consent,  in  other  dis- 
tricts ; which  shows  that  the  parochial,  not  the 
physical,  demarcation  of  districts  is  alone  oon. 
templated  by  the  Act.  The  other  defect  springs 
from  the  same  cause,  the  absolute  ignoring  of 
physical  science.  Districts  may  be  united  for 
appointing  a medical  officer  of  health  ; nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  union  of  districts  for  appointing 
a surveyor. 

Part  IX.  defines  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  duty  of  giving  full  and  prompt  informa- 
tion to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  any  consulting 
authorities  in  especial,  as  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  sanitary  works  demanded  by  eacn 
district,  and  the  outcome  of  experience,  is  not 
here  prominently  enforced.  A large  and  constant 
outlay  is  entailed  on  every  district,  by  the  want 
of  a small  central  outlay  in  collecting,  tabulating 
and  publishing  the  valuable  data  collected,  or 
which  ought  to  be  collected,  by  the  inspecting 
engineers  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Part  X.  contains  miscellaneous  and  temporary 
provisions. 

Part  XI.  saving  clauses  and  repeal  of  Acts. 

— Five  schedules  are  annexed  to  the  Bill. 
Schedule  1 contains  rules  as  to  meetings  and 
proceedings.  Schedule  2,  rules  for  election  of 
local  Boards.  Schedule  3,  rules  as  to  resolutions 
of  owners  and  ratepayers.  Schedule  4,  various 
forms.  Schedule  5,  enactments  repealed  or 
affected  by  the  measure.  The  Bill  contains  156 
pages,  and  its  weight  is  between  21  and  22  oz. 


triglyphs  and  guttae  as  imitations  of  gold  work ; 
nor  would  the  case  be  better  for  Mr.  Skidmore 
in  regard  to  the  early  and  best  Gothic.  In  spite 
of  his  claim,  we  can  see  no  affinity  bet  ween  the  early 
transitional  capital  and  its  broadly  sculptured 
leaves  and  bosses,  and  the  productions  of  beaten 
gold.  A certain  resemblance  there  is  between 
the  foliage  of  the  late  Decorated  period  and 
the  effect  of  repouss6  metal-work,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  proving  any  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween them.  As  to  the  early  Transitional 
carving,  both  in  France  and  England,  we  know 
of  no  class  of  ornament  which  shows  more 
evident  traces  of  having  been  elaborated  in 
accordance  with  the  true  perception  of  the  nature 
and  capability  of  stone  as  a material  for  carved 
ornament;  and  any  resemblance  between  that 
and  earlier  gold-work,  if  existing,  must  be 
mainly  imaginary.  While  doing  justice  to  th8 
apparent  interest  and  ability  of  the  lecture  in 
question,  we  cannot  help  being  somewhat 
amused  at  the  very  partial  views  of  the  lecturer, 
Mr.  Skidmore  has  made  fame  and  (we  hope)  for- 
tune in  connexion  with  art- work  ia  metal,  and  by 
consequence  (apparently)  he  is  disposed  to  lay 
down  that  everything  arose  out  of  metal.  This  is 
stretching  the  principle  of  “ nothing  like  leather” 
a little  further  than  it  will  bear. 


GOLDWORK  AND  ARCHITECTURE : 

A NOTE  OF  INTERROGATION. 

We  can  scarcely  allow  the  views  on  the  origin 
of  architecture  which  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
Skidmore  the  other  day  at  the  Architectural 
Museum,  in  a lecture  reported  in  our  columns 
(p.  246,  ante)  to  pass  without  a word  of  question. 
The  theories  of  the  past  of  architecture,  and  of 
the  possible  basis  for  its  future,  are  so  numerous 
just  at  present,  as  to  become  rather  bewildering. 
The  theory  which  builds  the  development  of 
architectural  ornament  on  the  forms  of  gold- 
smith’s work,  whatever  effect  these  may  have 
had  in  certain  instances,  can  however  scarcely 
be  accepted  by  any  unprejudiced  student,  though 
the  influence  of  the  one  art  on  the  other  may  be 
more  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  no  one 
who  has  compared  Greek  gold  work  with  the 
decorative  features  of  the  Parthenon  (apart  from 
the  sculpture)  would  be  prepared,  we  fancy,  to 
connect  the  two  so  closely,  or  to  regard  the 


COMBINED  BACK  DRAINAGE. 

THE  SHAFTESBURY  PARK  ESTATE. 

The  dispute  between  tho  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Company  and  the  Wands- 
worth  District  Board  of  Works  as  to  the 
drainage  of  the  houses  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park 
Estate  at  Battersea,  and  which  led  to  the  Com. 
pany  giving  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  an  Act  sanctioning  their  system 
of  drainage,  has  just  been  settled.  It  may  be 
stated  that  the  company  are  adopting  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  estates  the  mode  of  drainage 
known  as  the  system  of  combined  back  drainage, 
which  they  state  they  are  carrying  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  and  advice  of  eminent  sani- 
tary authorities.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
the  system  are,  first,  that  no  effluvium  from  the 
drains  can  arise  into  the  houses,  as  they  state  is 
the  case  when  the  ordinary  mode  is  adopted 
and  the  drains  are  carried  under  each  house. 
Secondly,  that  the  back  drains  are  easily  repaired 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  floors  of  the 
dwelling-houses ; and,  thirdly,  that  ventilating 
shafts  are  fixed  from  the  drains  to  the  tops  of 
houses,  whereby  the  gas  is  carried  off.  The 
Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  would  not  sanction 
this  system  of  drainage,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  px-ovisions  of  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  and  henoe  the  application  of 
the  company  for  Parliamentai'y  sanction  to  their 
system. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wandsworth  Board  last 
week,  the  chairman  stated  that  at  a consultation 
with  the  sol  citor  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourti's’ 
Dwellings  Company,  which  lasted  two  hours,  it 
was  finally  agreed  that  the  company’s  Bill  should 
be  withdrawn  ; and  that  unrestricted  access  over 
the  front  and  back  drains  should  be  given  to 
the  officers  of  the  Board.  The  company  are  to 
be  permitted  to  continue  their  system  of  com- 
bined back  drainage,  and  in  carrying  out  the 
matter  the  Board  have  undertaken  to  assist  the 
company  as  far  as  they  can.  The  dispute 
involved  the  re-drainiDg  of  800  houses  which  the 
company  had  erected  on  the  estate,  and  which 
the  Boax-d  required  to  be  di-ained  in  strict  com. 
pliance  with  the  Metropolis  Management  Act. 
The  settlement  which  has  been  arrived  at 
between  the  parties  has  prevented  this  outlay.  ■ 
Some  years  ago  oombined  back  drainage  was  : 
insisted  on  by  the  Meti’opolitan  Commissioners  i 
of  Sewers,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  E.  Chadwick 
was  in  authoi’ity.  The  chief  objection  to  it  is  the  s 
extent  to  which  each  occupier  may  be  incon- 
venienced  by  the  act  of  a neighbour 


The  Indian  Museum. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  last  week,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fawcett, 
Lord  G.  Hamilton  said  it  was  in  1874  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  museum  for  three  years 
to  South  Kensington,  rather  than  incur  the 
expense  of  erecting  a new  building.  This, 
however,  was  only  a temporary  arrangement  for 
three  years.  As  soon  as  any  permanent  decision 
was  arrived  at,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  give 
any  papers  or  minutes  written  by  Members  of 
Council,  but  he  did  not  think  at  present  it  would 
be  advisable,  pending  such  decision,  to  lay  papers 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  necessarily  inade- 
quate and  incomplete. 
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ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  RESIDENCES 
OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CZARS. 

There  is  not  a single  Russian  historian  who 
is  left  ns  a complete  record  of  the  ancient 
ibitations  of  the  Russian  people,  a description 
hich  could  be  taken  as  a full  digest  of  all  the 
formation  on  that  subject.  The  old  chroniclers 
id  not  in  view  our  curiosity,  and  did  not  take 
ie  least  interest  in  the  contemporary  domestic 
e,  for  the  sole  reason  probably  that  the  subject 
as  familiar  to  them,  so  well  known  to  everybody 
at  they  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  recording. 
ie  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Russian  ar- 
litecture  of  ancient  times  consist  of  scattered 
id  incidental  references ; but  meagre  as  they 
e,  we  are  able  to  supplement  these  piecemeal 
counts  by  trustworthy  information  of  a later 
te.  This  is  all  the  more  easy,  since  the  ancient 
ade  of  life  of  the  Russian  people,  especially 
th  regard  to  their  domestic  economy,  was  not 
easily  influenced  by  the  foreign  element,  it 
perienced  very  little  change.  It  must  be 
liversally  admitted,  we  think,  that  the  pea- 
nt’s  home  of  the  present  day  of  Great  Russia 
constructed  just  as  it  was  perhaps  300,  400, 
even  1,000  years  ago.  Besides,  anterior  to 
3 reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  among  the  entire 
pulation  of  the  country  of  Muscovy,  there  was 
tie  difference  in  the  mode  of  life  or  the 
stoms,  so  that  the  architecture  of  all  classes 
is  distinguished  for  its  similarity  all  over  the 
jntry,  and  which  has  lasted  down  to  the 
asent  day  in  every  village  of  Great  Russia, 
e original,  most  ancient  Russian  dwelling  was 
doubtedly  the  lcleit,  a very  simple  wooden 
ucture  which  has  lasted  even  down  to  our 
7s-  At  the  beginning  it  was  built,  very 
ely,  simply  with  a hearth  in  the  middle, 
>und  which  the  inmates  warmed  themselves ; 
t as  soon  as  the  lcleit  began  to  be  heated  by 
■ans  of  apaitcli,  or  Russian  stove,  it  assumed 

i name  of  istopka,  from  the  words  topit  iztopit, 
heat,  to  light  a fire,  from  which,  in  course  of 
ie,  was  formed  the  word  izba,  which  is  at  the 
'Sent  time  almost  the  only  dwelling  of  the 
ssian  peasant.  The  izba  and  lcleit  formed,  so 
say,  the  foundation  of  his  dwelling.  The 
mer  was  generally  constructed  with  windows 
lopenings  just  under  the  ceiling,  which  were 
d for  the  passage  of  the  smoke.  They  were 
re  like  great  chinks  than  windows,  and  were 
fned  and  closed  by  means  of  a sliding  shutter 
hin.  Some  of  the  izbas  had  wooden  chim- 
ls>  which  are  met  with  sometimes  even  now. 
th  well-to-do  people,  or  inmates  with  large 
liilies,  there  used  to  be  constructed  opposite 
.he  izba,  a kind  of  summer-room,  also  called 
•leit,  without  a stove,  likewise  with  sliding 
itters.  This  was  connected  by  a covered 
isage,  and  reached  by  a few  steps  at  the  end 
it.  The  lcleit  was  therefore  built  higher 
n the  izba  proper,  the  space  underneath 
ig  reserved  for  small  cattle,  &c.,  or  it  was 
d as  a storeroom.  This  is  the  dwelling 
jthe  common  man  in  Russia.  We  need  not 
into  the  details  of  the  peasant’s  izba  and  lcleit, 

the  various  appurtenances  of  the  peasant’s 
se,  because  all  this  ha3  remained  unchanged 
n time  immemorial.  Persons  belonging  to 
higher  classes,  rich  foreign  merchants,  boyars, 

lived  in  kharomas, — great  wooden  edifices, 
construction  and  arrangement  of  which  were 
nged  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
prietorg,  although  in  their  main  features  they 
'fined  the  primitive  type  of  the  izba  and  lcleit 
|he  common  people,  the  only  difference  being, 

ii  the  smoke  issued  through  a chimney,  while 
;he  other  it  escaped  through  the  door  or  the 
jnings  near  the  ceiling.  They  were  generally 
it  two  stories  high,  the  top  floor  having 
qlar  windows  in  front  with  jambs,  and  at  the 
!8  and  back  the  openings  with  slidiag  shutters, 
•ides,  the  top  room  differed  from  the  izba  in 

i stove,  which  was  built  up  of  glazed  tiles,  of 
id  or  square  shape,  like  a Dutch  stove,  quite 
linct  from  the  izba  stove,  which  is  like  a 
er’s  oven,  the  top  of  which  the  peasant  uses 
i.  sleeping-place  in  winter.  The  rooms  were 
unfreqnently  divided  by  partitions  into  sepa. 
t chambers.  The  ground-floor,  if  it  may  be 
sailed,  was  used  for  various  purposes, — ser- 
fs’ rooms,  store-rooms,  &c.  In  the  first  case 
' were  made  with  sliding  shutters;  in  the 
nd,  they  were  closed  all  round,  without 
Kr  door  or  window,  as  the  entrance  to  them 
inside  from  the  top  floor.  A roomy  covered 
iage  joined  the  top. room  floor,  with  the 
nd  story  of  another  part  of  the  building 
Jarly  constructed  to  the  one  just  described, 
l a ground-floor  which  was  used  for  the  same 


purposes.  This  top  floor  was  built  with  a log 
ceiling.  Besides  these  rooms,  there  were  in  the 
ancient  kharomas  the  svetlitsa  (the  light  cham- 
ber) and  the  senmk.  The  former  was  a room 
with  real  windows  with  large  size,  of  which  there 
were  a greater  number  than  in  the  other  rooms  ; 
sometimes  they  were  made  in  all  the  four  sides. 
The  svetlitsa  was  without  a stove;  the  sennilc 
was  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and  served 
as  a bedroom  in  the  summer  time.  These  two 
rooms  were  distinguished  from  the  others  in 
this,  that  no  earth  was  placed  over  the  log  or 
boarded  ceiling,  as  was  tbe  case  with  the  warm 
rooms.  For  this  reason  the  sennilc  was  deemed 
of  great  importance  during  the  ancient  wedding 
ceremonies.  In  it  was  usually  arranged  the  nup. 
tial  bed;  and  the  ancient  customs  did  not  admit 
of  earth  being  over  the  heads  of  newly. married 
couples,  as  being  such  a thing  which,  amid  the 
rejoicings  on  the  auspicious  occasion,  might 
remind  them  of  the  grave  ; at  least,  this  is  the 
way  Collins,  who  visited  Moscow  in  the  reign  of 
Alexay  Mikhailovich,  explains  this  ancient  custom. 
The  top  story  had  sometimes  a kind  of  open 
attic  window  under  the  roof  of  the  main  building; 
they  were  open  on  all  sides  so  as  to  command  an 
extensive  view  all  round.  To  these  were 
added  sometimes  small  towers,  which  fre- 
quently had  large  windows  on  the  four 
sides,  which  were  used  for  viewing  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Thus  some  of  the  ancient 
kharomas  of  Russia  were  sometimes  built  three 
or  more  stories  high.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  in  the  large  lcharcmas  the  disposition  of  the 
several  parts  was  not  subject  to  any  general 
plan.  They  used  to  be  placed  indiscriminately, 
according  to  the  convenience,  various  require- 
ments, and  fancy  of  the  proprietor.  These  were 
the  general  characteristics  of  ancient  Russian 
structures  in  old  Muscovy.  The  same  pecu- 
liarities of  construction,  only  on  a much  larger 
scale,  characterised  also  the  kharomas  of  the 
reigning  Grand  Dukes  of  anoient  Russia.  They 
contained  besides  the  rooms  mentioned,  two  other 
apartments,  the  gridnitsa  and  bozhnitsa.  It  was 
in  the  gridnitsa  that  the  great  Vladimir  gave  on 
Sundays  feasts  to  her  ministers:  consequently  it 
served  as  a kind  of  reception  or  drawing  room, 
aud  was  the  largest  apartment  in  the  Grand 
Duke’s  court.  The  bozhnitsa  was  the  ancient 
private  chapel  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  and  was 
usually  built  on  one  of  the  upper  floors.  The 
Grand  Duke’s  court  did  not  consist  of  one  single 
building,  but  was  formed  of  numerous  separate 
kharomas  which  were  joined  together  by  open 
and  covered  passages,  and  were  approached  from 
verandahs  outside.  The  lower  stories  were 
reserved  for  the  servants,  and  generally  speaking 
the  retinue  of  the  Grand  Dukes,  which  was 
very  numerous.  Among  the  offices  incidentally 
mentioned  by  the  old  historians  is  the  ice  cellar 
and  the  mead-cellar.  Some  of  the  ancient 
palaces,  owing  to  their  splendid  appearance,  or 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
were  called  “ the  beautiful  kharomas,”  aud  the 
court  of  Duke  Youry  Dalgorouky,  beyond  the 
Dnieper,  went  even  by  the  name  of  “Paradise.” 
As  to  the  outward  appearance  of  these  ancient 
structures,  mention  is  made  in  one  of  the  ancient 
poems  of  the  golden-roofed  attics  of  Sviatoslav, 
the  Duke  of  Kief.  This  short  account  is  all 
that  we  can  glean  from  the  old  Russian  chronicles 
of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries 
concerning  the  most  ancient  residences  of  the 
reigning  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia.  If  we  do  not 
know  for  certain,  although  we  may  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  apartments 
of  the  first  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Ruric 
were  decorated  and  furnished  anterior  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  we  at  least  know  for  certain 
that  in  the  reign  of  the  house  of  Romanof  the 
walls  of  the  Czar’s  apartments  were  usually  hung 
with  silk  material,  which  was  put  on  smooth, 
with  valences  in  the  proper  places  in  the 
Eastern  fashion.  The  custom  of  cover- 
ing the  floors  of  dwellings  with  rich  carpets 
is  a very  ancient  one  which  has  tended 
since  pre-historic  times  to  develop  the  art 
of  weaving  carpets,  which  in  the  remotest 
antiquity  were  used  for  covering  the  floors  of 
tents.  From  the  floor  the  figured  material  was 
transferred  to  the  walls ; earlier  still  was  adopted 
in  the  shape  of  figured  borders  to  the  entrance 
curtains  which  used  to  be  pinned  up  in  a slanting 
direction  at  the  sides.  The  Eastern  custom  of 
a luxurious  arrangement  of  tents  was  trans- 
mitted during  the  crusades  even  to  the  North- 
West  of  Europe.  But  as  regards  Russia,  into 
which  country  civilisation  and  the  requirements 
of  comfort  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apartments 
of  dwellings  were  introduced,  owing  to  her  com- 


mercial relations  with  luxurious  and  more 
civilised  nations, — the  Byzantine  Empire  and  the 
Caliphate,  so  their  customs  aud  their  notions  of 
beauty,  and,  consequently,  the  art  of  luxurious 
decoration,  were  transmitted  to  Russia  much 
earlier  than  the  West  of  Europe.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  both  the  Byzantines 
and  Arabs  in  decorating  the  interior  of  their 
stone  buildings  used  not  only  carpets  but  mosaic 
work,  gilding,  carving,  and  painting,  while  in 
Russia,  during  the  first  age  of  civilisation,  the 
wooden  structures — the  kharomas — were  deco- 
rated only  with  carvings  rudely  painted  in 
glaring  colours,  and  with  coloured  stuffs.  The 
material  generally  used  for  covering  the  walls  of 
the  palace  rooms  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  was  red  cloth  and  other  suitable  colours. 
Sometimes  a chequered  pattern  was  effected, 
consisting  of  two  colours  in  squares  (18  ia.  by 
18  in.),  red  alternating  with  blue  ; sometimes  the 
pattern  was  of  a triangular  shape,  also  in  two 
bright  colours,  red  and  green.  Even  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  were  upholstered  with  silk,  as  was 
the  case  in  1691  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Tsaritsa  Natalia  Kirilovna,  which  of  couree 
presents  a direct  contrast  to  the  custom  of  the 
West,  where  the  silk  material  on  the  walls 
demanded  a painted  ceiling.  In  the  time  of  the 
ancestors  of  Peter  the  Great  the  imitation  of  tbe 
West  in  decoration  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  apartments  of  the  rich,  particularly  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  limited  only  to  the  doors, 
which  were  covered  with  Venetian  leather, 
embossed  in  gold,  which  for  some  purpose  or 
other  used  to  be  varnished,  which  increased 
the  brightness  of  the  raised  design.  The  art 
of  the  upholsterer,  however,  was  not  limited 
alone  to  the  walls  and  ceilings,  but  was  applied 
to  the  making  of  quilted  cushions  for  covering 
the  benches  or  seats,  and  mattresses  stuffed 
with  cotton  wool,  and  quilted  in  a chequered 
pattern,  and  which  were  sometimes  made  of 
morocco  leather.  The  doors  and  window3 
required  quilted  or  damask  curtains,  draperied 
which  extended  over  the  whole  width  of  th* 
wall,  and  which  were  drawn  not  only  over  on 
window,  but  the  whole  of  the  windows  at  once0 
For  the  winter,  the  curtains  were  also  sometimes* 
wadded  and  quilted  to  keep  out  the  cold  and 
wind.  The  curtains  were  trimmed  at  the  top 
with  furbelows  of  another  material  gathered  in 
puflings,  and  forming  graceful  folds.  The  walls 
of  the  palace  apartments  were  also  draped  in 
the  same  manner  with  costly  silks,  especially  on 
festive  occasions,  suoh  as  coronations,  weddings, 
the  reception  of  ambassadors,  &c.  The  material 
for  this  purpose  was  mostly  velvet  cloth,  thickly 
embroidered  with  gold.  The  seats  on  these 
occasions  were  also  covered  with  Persian  carpets 
of  rich  design,  and  the  top  of  the  backs  of  the 
seats  with  carpets  of  cloth  of  gold. 

But  now  an  event  occurs  which  changes  every, 
thing  in  connexion  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Russians  of  the  upper  classes.  Peter  I.,  the  great 
reformer  and  regenerator  of  Russia,  is  on  the 
scene.  In  1703  he  lays  with  his  own  hands 
upon  a little  island  the  first  stone  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  citadel,  and  when  the  defences  are 
completed,  commences  building  the  city  which 
he  had  already  called  St.  Petersburg.  His 
own  house,  a small  wooden  building  containing 
two  chambers  and  a kitchen,  one  or  two  house's 
of  the  same  size,  and  the  miserable  hovels  of 
many  thousand  labourers,  constitute  the  new 
capital  at  the  end  of  1703.  In  a short  time  ap- 
peared the  Ukazes,  in  which  are  manifested  the 
exertions  and  intentions  of  the  Czar.  By  one 
of  these  350  noble  families  were  ordered  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  new  capital,  and  to 
build  houses  in  the  places  indicated  by  the 
sovereign.  By  another  the  merchants  aud 
mechanics  were  obliged  to  build  three  hundred 
houses.  By  another  every  ship  arriving  in  the 
harbour  was  to  bring  a certain  quantity  of  stone, 
according  to  her  size  and  tonnage.  Architects, 
artisans,  and  engineers  were  invited  from  every 
country  in  Europe,  and  the  same  measures  and 
activity  employed  as  marked  the  progress  of 
Constantinople  under  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  first  humble  residence  of  Peter  the  Great 
and  Catharine  his  wife  still  stands  upon  the  spot 
on  which  it  was  erected,  and  from  its  threshold 
may  now  be  seen  the  immense  palaces  and  stately 
structures  of  the  city  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  former  morass.  The  transfer  of  the  capital 
from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg  caused  a great 
revolution  in  the  architecture  of  Russia,  which 
called  forth  corresponding  changes  rn  the  in- 
terior arrangement  of  the  new  dwellings.  Peter 
the  Great  introduced  the  tastes  of  the  West  into 
his  new  capital,  and  a most  minute  imitation  of 
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Western  originals  in  everything  pertaining  to 
social  life.  The  new  order  of  things  gave  a great 
impetus  to  the  trades  connected  with  the  interior 
decoration  of  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  : it  de- 
manded the  introduction  of  rich  draperies,  cur- 
tains, soft  chairs,  easy-chairs,  sofas,  &c.,  things 
which  were  quite  unknown  in  ancient  Muscovy  ; 
from  that  time  the  ancient  capital  also  assumed 
in  all  these  matters  the  fashion  established  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great 
direct  commercial  relations  were  established 
with  China,  and  the  consequence  was  the  intro- 
duction of  rich  Chinese  figured  silks  with  which 
Menshikof,  the  Czar’s  favourite,  loved  todecorate 
the  apartments  of  his  sumptuous  Petersburg 
palaces,  which,  until  the  building  of  the  second 
Winter  Palace,  which  was  not  quite  completed 
until  Catharine  I.  mounted  the  throne,  served 
as  audience  chambers  for  the  reception  of  am- 
bassadors, and  for  other  solemn  occasions. 

Together  with  silk  materials,  articles  of 
Chinese  ingenuity,  such  as  ornaments,  articles 
of  vertu,  &c°,  the  luxury  of  Peter  the  Great’s  time 
necessitated  also  the  introduction  of  Gobelin 
tapestry,  the  cunning  handiwork  of  Freuch  arti- 
sans, who  came  to  Russia  with  their  haute  Lisse 
and  basse  Lisse  loom3  from  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  to  the  dreary  islands  of  the  Neva,  where 
Western  civilisation  had  only  just  begun  to 
dawn.  The  establishment  of  a tapeBtry  factory 
at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1716,  is  a very  important 
event  for  the  decorative  art  in  Russia,  for  just  at 
that  time  a number  of  Russians  had  been  sent 
by  Peter  the  Great  to  France  and  Holland  to 
learn  everything  appertaining  to  interior  deco- 
ration of  the  upholstery  art  and  cabinet-work. 
These  young  men  were  called  pensionnaires  of 
the  Emperor,  and  on  their  return  were  per- 
sonally examined  by  the  Czar  as  to  their  pro- 
ficiency ; having  acquitted  themselves  in  the 
best  manner,  they  were  appointed  to  the  Admi- 
ralty as  decorators  and  upholsterers  of  ships 
cabins,  and  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Imperial 
apartments  of  the  Court.  These  artisans  re- 
ceived a fixed  salary  : besides  the  pay  for  the 
work,  the  former  emolument  was  paid  on  con- 
dition of  teaching  the  art  to  the  Government 
apprentices ; and  as  a farther  encouragement,  a 
reward  was  appointed  when  the  apprentice  be- 
came proficient.  At. the  same  time  it  depended 
entirely  on  the  arstian  to  refuse  an  apprentice 
when  he  found  him  unsuited  to  the  business. 
Owing  to  such  measures  were  formed  the 
Russian  artisans  in  every  branch  of  the  decora- 
tive art. 

As  wo  stated  above,  the  manufacture  of  Gobe- 
lins was  undertaken  by  French  artisans,  who 
were  engaged  by  the  Architect- General,  Le 
Blond.  In  November,  1716,  the  factory  was 
opened  in  the  houses  of  the  French  quarter  of 
the  Yasilyefsky  island,  and  shortly  afterwards 
some  tapestries  were  produced  representing 
flowers  and  fruit  and  a portrait  of  Peter  the  Great 
at  the  battle  of  Poltava,  from  the  original  of 
Tannauer  (1718),  as  it  appears  from  a petition 
of  that  artist  to  the  Czar.  The  tapestries 
manufactured  at  this  factory  were  employed,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Le  Blond,  in  decorating  the 
apartments  of  the  Peterhof  palaces,  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Gobelins  con- 
stituted in  reality  the  most  luxurious  decoration 
for  rich  saloons,  combining  in  themselves  all  the 
elements  of  exquisite  taste,  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion of  painting,  with  light  and  shade  in  the 
proper  places,  for  which  the  materials,  wool  and 
silk  were  eminently  suitable,  the  form  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  conceptions  and  plans  of 
the  architect  and  durability,  which  left  the  most 
delicate  shades  of  colouring  intact  in  their  pris- 
tine freshness  for  a long  time.  The  Russian 
architects  of  the  period  knew  how  to  estimate 
these  qualities,  and  knew  how  to  apply  these 
tapestries  to  the  best  advantage,  exhibiting  in 
the  best  light  their  most  brilliant  parts  on  every 
convenient  occasion,  during  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  thanks  to  a whole  school  of 
Russian  artisans  formed  by  the  French  immi- 
grants, and  who  have  lived  to  our  own  days. 

The  work  of  Russian  upholsterers  and  deco- 
rators manifested  itself  in  a most  brilliant  way 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  in  triumphal  arches, 
erections  which  necessitated  much  carving, 
gilding,  and  required  curtains  and  drapery,  with 
valences,  trimmings,  &c.  The  Empress  Catha- 
rine I.,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  succeeded 
him  to  the  throne,  with  Menshikof  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  supported  the  splendour  of  the  empire. 
Her  rei^n,  and  that  of  her  successor,  Peter  II., 
are  conspicuous  for  the  magnificence  of  corona- 
tion f6tes. 

Anne,  the  niece  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  her 


domestic  polioy,  followed  out  the  plans  of  her 
uncle.  Owing  to  her  long  residence  in  Courland, 
when  duchess,  the  tastes  of  the  Empress  were 
comparatively  refined,  and  under  her  auspices  the 
upholstery  and  decorative  art  continued  to 
flourish,  splendid  specimens  of  which  were  to  be 
seen  inside  the  Ouspensky  Cathedral  and  the 
Granovitaya  Palata  at  Moscow.  She  delighted 
in  magnificence,  and  perhaps  exceeded  any  other 
contemporary  in  the  splendour  of  her  spectacles. 
The  memoirs  of  the  time  make  special  mention 
of  a ball  in  the  depth  of  a Russian  winter 
(January,  1734),  when  the  apartmeut3  were 
decorated  with  rows  of  blooming  myrtles  and 
orange-trees  in  blossom,  the  seats  were  covered 
with  fresh  turf,  and  were  placed  under  green 
and  flowery  arbours,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  the 
summer  scenery  of  a southern  clime  had  been 
suddenly  transplanted  by  the  wand  of  the  en- 
chanter and  set  down  among  the  snows  of  a 
northern  winter.  Here  may  be  mentioned  a 
curious  fancy  of  the  Empress, — a strange  piece 
of  architecture, — an  ice  palace.  To  punish  one 
of  the  Galitzins  who  had  incurred  her  dis- 
pleasure, she  caused  him  to  be  married  to  a 
woman  of  low  birth.  This  occurred  in  the 
severe  winter  of  1740.  She  had  a house  built 
wholly  of  ice  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
couple,  and  all  the  furniture,  even  to  the  nuptial 
bedstead,  was  of  the  same  cold  material.  Cannon 
constructed  of  it  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
building  and  fired  several  times. 

Elizabeth,  the  next  empress,  was  particularly 
noted  for  her  love  of  sumptuous  decoration  and 
luxuriousness.  Under  theguidanceof  the  talented 
Count  Rastrelli,  the  noted  architect,  the  Russian 
upholsterers  and  decorators  performed  wonders, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Frenchmen  them- 
selves. They  compared  the  decorations  of  the 
Tsarskoye  Selo  Palace  with  Versailles,  making 
deductions  disparaging  even  to  the  residence  of 
the  grand  monarque  himself.  This  was  the 
period  in  Russia  of  the  highest  school  of  deco- 
rative art,  especially  as  applied  to  furniture  and 
upholstery.  In  the  new  Academy  of  Arts  a 
special  department  had  been  formed  for  learning 
the  art  of  decorating  palaces.  The  reign  of 
Catharine  II.,  the  next  sovereign,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  and  successful  that  Russia 
has  witnessed.  Her  own  ordinary  oxpendi- 
ture,  with  the  outlay  on  triumphal  arches 
and!  imperial  entertainments,  was  enor- 
mous. She  built  palaces  wholesale,  pre- 
senting not  a few  of  them  to  her  favourites. 
She  added  the  Hermitage  to  the  splendid  Winter 
Palace,  a series  of  apartments  with  its  famous 
winter  garden,  in  which  she  forgot  the  cares 
of  State  in  conversation  with  her  wits  and 
beaux.  The  Imperial  residence  of  Tsarskoye 
Selo  was  extended  and  with  additional  magni- 
ficence, so  that  it  exceeded  in  beauty  and 
splendour  all  the  contemporary  royal  residences 
of  Europe.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  convey  a 
proper  idea  of  the  immense  sums  that  have  been 
lavished  upon  this  Imperial  habitation.  The 
exterior  walls  were  actually  gilded,  and  cost 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pounds.  There 
were  rooms  completely  covered  with  gold,  walls 
and  ceilings  of  glass  and  amber,  floors  of  ebony 
and  mother  of  pearl.  The  vast  saloons  still 
retain  the  evidence  of  the  boundless  wealth  and 
extravagance  of  the  second  Catharine.  It  was 
in  these  saloons  that  Catharine,  attended  by  a 
host  of  brilliant  retainers,  loved  to  receive 
ambassadors  and  foreign  potentates  and  astonish 
the  princes  of  the  East  with  untold  splendour. 
In  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  with  the  further 
development  of  various  trades,  especially  of  the 
branohes  of  cabinet-making,  carving,  ornamental 
moulding,  the  decorative  art  flourished ; the 
Moscow  factories  were  likewise  able  to  produce 
splendid  specimens  of  stuffs  used  for  decoratiug 
apartments  and  covering  furniture ; and  the  manu- 
facture of  bronzes  received  likewise  an  impetus. 
By  means  of  these  elements,  and  the  architect’s 
knowledge  of  the  manner  of  employing  them  to 
the  best  advantage  and  the  concurrence  of 
favourable  circumstances,  generally  speaking, 
when  the  court  and  the  nobles  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  taste  displayed  in  the  decoration  of 
the  interior  of  their  dwellings,  the  age  of 
Catharine  II.  may  be  said  to  exhibit  the  highest 
manifestation  of  taste  in  this  regard.  The  winter 
palace,  with  its  series  of  saloous  and  halls,  where 
masquerades  were  constantly  given,  served  as  a 
school  for  the  artisan  in  almost  every  branch 
of  decorative  art;  besides  the  wealthy  nobles 
residing  at  St.  Petersburg  displayed  the  extrava- 
gance and  splendour  of  petty  sovereigns.  Their 
palaces  were  filled  with  the  most  costly  orna- 
ments and  the  most  luxurious  furniture.  Jasper 


and  porphyry  adorned  the  walls,  columns  am 
pilasters  of  malachite  supported  the  sculpture' 
ceilings.  Cabinet-makers,  upholsterers,  an 
decorators  were  in  constant  requisition  fo 
refitting,  with  additional  magnificence,  thes 
sumptuous  abodes.  Apartments  with  frette 
roofs,  tesselated  pavements,  hung  with  cloths  c 
gold,  and  adorned  with  furniture  in  ormolu,  an 
every  kind  of  ornament,  opened  one  into  ai 
other.  Ball-room,  card-room,  picture-gallen 
library,  museum,  conservatory  of  exotic  plant 
alcoves  with  fountains  and  statuary,  the  quit 
parlour  with  a carpet  and  a cozy  fire  blazin 
upon  the  hearth,  all  this  must  have  indee 
afforded  a contrast  to  the  “beautiful  kharomas 
of  ancient  Russia,  to  the  golden-roofed  towers  ( 
Sviatoslaf,  the  Duke  of  Kief,  or  even  to  tt 
“paradise”  of  Youri  Dolgorouky  beyond  tl 
Dnieper.  During  the  reign  of  Catharine  II.,  i 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  all  the  factorii 
for  manufacturing  the  materials  used  for  decor; 
tion  were  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  tl 
best  designers  in  Russia.  With  the  beginning  ■ 
! the  present  century  things  changed  for  the  wors 
the  designers  had  become  old,  and  there  were  x 
competent  Russian  artists  to  follow  them.  The 
came  the  war  with  Napoleon,  which  destroye 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Moscow 
and  gave  a final  blow  to  the  development 
native  artisan-artists. 

The  greater  part  of  the  establishments  forme 
by  the  Government  with  the  view  of  proraotii 
the  decorative  art  had  ceased  to  exist,  tl 
absence  of  demand  inseparable  from  the  co 
vulsed  state  of  the  country  engaged  in  repellii 
the  enemy  put  a stop  to  production,  and,  amoi 
other  trades,  that  of  upholstery  and  decoratir 
suffered  perhaps  the  most.  Paul  I.,  whi 
building  the  Mikhailofsky  Palace,  engaged 
number  of  foreign  artisans,  but  owing  to  t, 
death  of  the  czar  they  were  unable  to  comple 
what  they  had  undertaken,  and  were  forced 
remain  in  Russia.  The  court  in  which  tl 
French  taste  and  the  sumptuousness  of  the  fit 
empire  found  secure  refuge  supported  the  artisa 
invited  by  Paul  during  the  first  years  of  therei| 
of  Alexander  I.  These  new-comers  in  the  me; 
time  took  part  in  the  general  enthusiasm  oi 
new  order  of  things,  where  rude  decorativene 
presented  the  most  salient  features  to  the  det 
ment  of  artistic  execution.  This,  by  the  way, 
already  perceptible  in  the  palaces  and  other  mon 
mental  structures  of  the  second  half  of  the  rei; 
of  Alexander  II.  The  unartistic  taste  of  the  fii 
empire  continued  to  prevail  which  had  held  t 
first  place  and  undisputed  possession  for  half 
century.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  tl 
there  appeared  at  St.Petersburgnumerous  forei, 
firms  with  Russian  workmen,  over  whom  we 
managers  who  frequently  knew  their  busine 
only  very  superficially.  The  natural  result 
all  this  was  a slavish  imitation  of  the  read 
made  foreign  designs  in  conceptions  of  fashit 
and  not  at  all  in  the  production  of  anyth! 
original  as  regards  taste  and  style : this  h 
continued  to  the  present  day.  Technical  pi 
fection  under  these  circumstances  may  still 
retained,  but  the  suitableness  of  form  to  loc 
requirements  will  naturally  still  be  wantir 
Exertions,  however,  are  now  being  made 
Russia  to  obviate  this  state  of  things.  T 
Strogonoff  School  of  Design  has  been  form 
where  young  men  are  educated  in  every  bran 
of  decorative  art,  and  where  national  forms 
artistic  decoration  are  mainly  studied. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  enumerate  the  palac 
which  have  been  constructed  in  the  capital  and : 
vicinity  since  Peter  the  Great  first  built  his  lit 
two- roomed  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva:  — 

The  Winter  Palace, 

officially  called  the  head-quarters  of  his  Imper 
Majesty  the  Emperor. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  Winter  Palace, 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Pet 
the  Great,  the  house  of  the  High  Admiral,  Cot 
Apraxin.  At  the  death  of  the  latter  it  passed' 
Peter  II.  After  her  coronation,  the  Emprtj 
Anue  took  up  her  abode  in  the  Apraxin  manaiu 
but  finding  it  too  small  for  her  numerous  retini 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down  in  1724,  and  e 
trusted  the  new  building  to  the  Italian  architei 
Rastrelli.  The  Winter  Palace,  however,  was  ii 
finished  until  1762,  in  the  reign  of  Catharine  : 
In  December,  1837,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  b 
reconstructed  two  years  afterwards  by  the  E: 
peror  Nicholas.  The  Winter  Palace,  as  is  w 
known,  contains  some  of  the  most  magnified 
saloons  in  Europe.  We  need  not  enter  into  p: 
ticulars,  as  they  have  been  minutely  descrit 
by  special  correspondents,  and  illustrated  > 
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rtists  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
'uke  of  Edinburgh  with  her  Imperial  Highness 
le  Grand  Duchess  Marie  of  Russia. 

evidences  of  the  Members  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
The  Anitchkof  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
esarevioh  in  the  Nefsky  Perspective ; the  Mik- 
ailofdky  Palace,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
|uchess  Helen,  aunt  of  the  Emperor ; the  Marble 
alace,  on  the  Neva,  the  residence  of  the  Grand 
uke  Constantine,  brother  of  the  Emperor  ; the 
alace  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  another 
•other  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  Neva  ; the  Palace 
the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  youngest  brother  of 
ie  Emperor,  on  the  Neva ; the  Palace  of  the 
rand  Duchess  Marie,  sister  of  the  Emperor,  near 
ie  St.  Isaac’s  Cathedral ; the  Palace  of  the 
■iuce  of  Oldenburg,  couBin  of  the  Emperor. 

Suburban  Residences. 

The  Yelagin  Palace,  on  the  Yelagin  Island, 
sidence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress;  Palace 
' the  Grand  Duchess  Helen,  on  the  Kamennoy 
daud  ; Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg  ; the 
aurida  Palace,  a kind  of  Hampton  Court ; Peter 
ie  Great’s  old  Palaces,  on  the  Petroffdky 
land,  and  at  Ekateringoff,  about  four  in  num- 
sr. 

Country  Residences. 

Tdarskoye  Selo,  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
mperor  and  Empress,  about  17  miles  from  the 
ipital,  and  Pavlovsky,  close  to  the  latter,  con. 
iuing  several  palaces  for  the  accommodation  of 
e various  members  of  the  Imperial  family  ; 
jterlioff,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor  and 
rnpress,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  about 
7 miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  contains  a number 
' separate  palaces,  old  and  new,  extending  with 
eir  parks  and  gardens  for  several  miles,  some 
them  dating  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Then  come  the  palaces  of  the  various  members 
the  Imperial  family,  enumerated  above  in 
jterhoff,  and  the  vicinity  of  it,  numbering  some 
n different  establishments.  Then  there  is  the 
dace  at  Gatchino,  the  Emperor’s  hunting-seat, 
id  the  old  Palace  of  Ropsha,  in  the  vicinity  of 
e capital.  The  Emperor  has,  besides  a palace 
Livadia,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
'o  splendid  ones  in  the  Kremlin,  at  Moscow, 
id  one  at  Warsaw.  The  Grand  Duke  Miohael, 
ho  is  Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus,  has  a palace  at 
flis  and  a country  seat. 


ROUND  PRIMROSE  HILL. 

When  the  Roman  settlers  planted  their  colony 
i the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  founded  London, 
ost  part  of  the  district  to  the  north  consisted 
a large  forest  filled  with  wolves  and  other  wild 
limals.  In  the  year  1218  the  Forest  of  Mid- 
esex  was  disafforested,  but  although  portions 
are  cleared,  St.  John’s  Wood  continued  as  late 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  be  sufficiently  dense 
r Babington  and  two  of  his  fellow  conspirators 
succeed  in  concealing  themselves  from  the 
Dgberrys  of  Lord  Burleigh.  At  the  same  time, 
iwever,  Primrose-hill  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  used  as  meadow  land,  and  Nash  the  author 
dresses  Kemp  the  actor  in  these  terms  : — 
Brother  Kemp,  as  many  albailes  to  thy  person 
there  be  haicockes  in  July  at  Pancredge.” 
ie  history  of  this  district  dates  back  to  very 
rly  times,  if  we  may  accept  the  name  of 
' trrow-hill  as  evidence  that  it  was  once  the 
;ene  of  a battle  and  place  of  sepulture  for  the 
|iin.  There  was  formerly  a Barrow  Farm,  and 
iirrow-hill  is  occupied  by  the  reservoir  of  the 
Jest  Middlesex  Waterworks,  but  the  name  sur- 
ijves  in  Barrow-hill  place  and  road.  The  definite 
mory  of  the  place  dates  from  the  time  when 
((Sundry  devout  men  of  London”  gave  to  the 
?per  Hospital  of  St.  James  (afterwards  St. 
H.mes’s  Palace)  four  hides  of  land  in  the  field  of 
ijestminster,  and  eighty  acres  of  land  and  wood 
i Hendon,  Chalcot,  and  Hampstead.  Edward  I. 
ijnfirmed  these  gifts,  but  in  course  of  time  dis- 
cnsions  arose  between  the  convent  and  the 
obey  of  Westminster,  which  Henry  VI.  put  an 
od  to  by  giving  the  custody  of  the  hospital  into 
ie  hands  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  his 
- wly-founded  college  of  Eton,  and  with  it  the 
■fore-mentioned  acres.  In  the  twenty-third 
>ar  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign,  the  hospital  was 
nrrendered  to  the  king,  who  turned  it  into  a 
linor-house.  The  property  of  Chalcot  and  its 
Jighbourliood  was  probably  of  little  value,  and 
I doubt  the  Eton  authorities  had  not  much 
Ijfficulty  in  getting  it  into  their  own  hands  again, 
t ere  they  far-seeing  enough  to  look  forward  to 


the  day  when  its  nearness  to  the  capital  would 
make  the  land  valuable  ? 

More  than  two  centuries  pass  away,  farm- 
houses are  built,  and  the  manor  of  Ctialcot  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  which  are  de- 
scribed as  the  Chalcots,  but  history  takes  no  note 
of  the  place.  However,  in  October,  1678,  the  eyes 
of  all  England  are  directed  towards  Primrose - 
hill,  for  there  has  been  discovered  the  dead  body 
of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  and  the  nation  is 
wild  with  fear  of  the  Popish  Plot.  The  hill  was  , 
famous  for  the  primroses  that  grew  upon  it,  and 
Barrow-hill,  close  by,  was  also  called  Green- 
berry-hill.  Although  the  fields  around  were  used 
for  grazing,  this  place,  covered  as  it  was  with 
brambles,  was  very  inaccessible,  and  wonder  waB 
excited  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  body  came 
there.  Explanation  was  required,  and  false  wit- 
nesses arose  to  supply  it.  Before  we  come,  how- 
ever, to  the  trial  of  the  supposed  murderers,  it 
will  be  well  to  say  somewhat  about  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey  himself ; and,  as  Macaulay,  in 
common  with  many  others,  calls  him  Edmunds- 
bury,  we  will  commence  with  his  name.  The  first 
authority  for  the  form  we  have  used  is  to  be  found 
on  the  monument  in  the  cloister  of  Westminster 
Abbey  to  the  memory  of  a brother  of  Sir 
Edmund,  where  the  knight  is  designated  as 
Edmundus  Berry  Godfrey,  but  the  late  Mr.  .1.  G. 
Nichols  brought  forward  a still  higher  authority, 
viz.,  Sir  Edmund’s  father.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  diary  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  of 
Lidd,  Kent, — “ My  wif  was  delivered  of  another 
son  the  23rd  December,  1621,  who  was  christened 
the  13th  January,  being  Sunday.  His  godfathers 
were  my  cousin,  John  Berrie,  his  other  godfather 
my  faithful  loving  friend  and  my  neighbour  some- 
time in  Grub-street,  Mr.  Edmund  Harrison,  the 

king’s  embroiderer They  named  my  son 

Edmund  Berrie,  the  one’s  name,  and  the  other’s 
Christian  name.”  The  confusion  has  arisen  partly 
from  the  likeness  of  the  name  to  that  of  the 
celebrated  town  in  Suffolk,  and  partly  from  the 
infrequent  use  at  that  time  of  two  Christian 
names.  Sir  Edmund  was  a wealthy  timber 
merchant,  and  lived  at  the  river  end  of  Nor- 
tburnberlaud-street,  in  the  Strand.  He  was 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Court  quarter  of 
town,  and  was  so  active  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  that  during  the  time  of  the  Great 
Plague,  in  1664-5,  upon  the  refusal  of  his  men 
to  enter  a pest-house  in  order  to  bring  out  a 
culprit  who  had  furnished  a large  number  of 
shops  with  at  least  1,000  winding-sheets  stolen 
from  the  dead,  he  ventured  in  alone  and  brought 
the  wretch  to  justice.  He  was  knighted  for  his 
conduct  during  the  Plague,  and  Bishop  Burnet 
says  that  he  was  esteemed  the  best  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  England.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  entering  upon  the  great  design  of  taking 
up  all  beggars,  and  putting  them  to  work.  Ho  was 
a zealous  Protestant  and  Church  of  England  man, 
but  was  not  forward  to  execute  the  laws  against 
Nonconformists,  nor  to  search  for  priests  or”  mass- 
houses,”  still  he  got  mixed  up  in  the  Popish  plot. 
He  grew  apprehensive  and  reserved,  and  told 
Burnet  that  he  believed  he  should  be  knocked  on 
the  head,  yet  he  took  no  care  of  himself  and  went 
aboat  alone.  One  day  he  was  seen,  about  one 
o’clock,  near  St.  Clement’s  Church,  and  then 
never  heard  of  again  until  his  body  was  found 
in  a ditch  on  the  south  side  of  Primrose-hill. 
The  body  was  taken  to  the  White  House,  or 
Lower  Chalcot  farm-house,  where  it  lay  for  two 
days,  and  was  seen  by  large  multitudes.  Burnet 
was  one  of  those  who  went  to  the  White  House, 
and  he  describes  what  he  saw  as  follows  : — ” His 
sword  was  thrust  through  him ; but  no  blood 
was  on  his  clothes  or  about  him.  His  shoes 
were  clean.  His  money  was  in  his  pocket,  but 
nothing  was  about  his  neck,  and  a mark  was 
round  it  an  inch  broad,  which  showed  how  he 
was  strangled.  His  breast  was  likewise  all  over 
marked  with  bruises,  and  his  neck  was  broken. 
There  were  many  drops  of  white  waxlights  on 
bis  breeches,  which  he  never  used  himself ; and 
since  only  persons  of  quality  or  priests  use  those 
lights,  this  made  all  people  conclude  in  whose 
hands  he  must  have  been.”  Four  medals  were 
struck  to  commemorate  his  death,  on  one  of 
which  he  was  represented  as  walking  with  a 
broken  neck  and  a sword  in  his  body.  On  the 
reverse  of  this  medal  St.  Denis  is  shown  bearing 
his  head  in  his  hand.  Underneath  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — 

“ Godfrey  walks  up  liill  after  lie  was  dead  ; 

Denis  walks  down  hill  carrying  hia  head.” 

A great  procession,  consisting  of  eight  knights; 
all  the  aldermen  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
seventy-two  clergymen,  accompanied  the  body 


to  the  grave  in  St.  Martin’s  Church,  and  a 
portrait  of  Sir  Edmund  was  placed  in  the  vestry- 
room.  The  press  now  teemed  with  pamphlets, 
reports,  trials,  <tc. ; in  one  the  murder  was 
charged  to  the  Earl  of  Danby ; in  another, 
Garnet’s  ghost  addressing  the  Jesuits  is  made  to 
show  the  greatest  delight  in  the  horrors  of  the 
plot.  Wishes  are  expressed, — 

“ That  the  whole  nation  with  one  neck  might  grow. 

To  be  slic'd  off,  aud  you  to  give  the  blow.” 

The  nation,  driven  mad  by  such  vile  trash, 
thirsted  for  revenge,  and  Miles  Prance  fixed  upon 
Somerset  House,  the  residence  of  Charles  Il.’a 
queen,  as  the  scene  of  the  murder.  Three 
persons,  viz.,  Robert  Green,  cushion-man  to  the 
Queen’s  Chapel  ; Lawrence  Hill,  servant  to 
Dr.  Godden,  treasurer  of  the  chapel ; and  Henry 
Berry,  porter  at  Somerset  House,  were  tried  for 
the  crime  on  the  10th  of  February,  1679,  when 
the  infamous  witnesses  Oates,  Prance,  and  Bedloe 
declared  “ that  he  (Godfrey)  was  waylaid,  and 
inveigled  into  the  Palace,  under  the  pretence  of 
keeping  the  peace  between  two  servants  who 
were  fighting  in  the  yard ; that  he  was  there 
strangled,  his  neck  broke,  and  his  own  sword 
run  through  his  body ; that  he  was  kept  four 
days  before  they  ventured  to  remove  him ; at 
length  his  corpse  was  carried  in  a Sedan-chair 
to  Soho,  and  then  on  a horse  to  Primrose-hill.” 
In  spite  of  the  abandoned  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses and  the  irreconcilable  testimony  they 
gave,  the  jury  found  all  the  prisoners  guilty,  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  said  he  should  have 
louud  the  same  verdict  had  he  been  one  of  jury. 
The  three  men,  all  declaring  their  innocence  to 
the  last,  were  executed,  and  the  law  had  its 
victims;  but  from  that  day  to  this  the  murder 
of  Godfrey  has  remained  an  unsolved  mystery. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  a printed  letter  to  Prance, 
1681,  that  his  Btory  of  Hill  oarrying  the  body 
before  him  on  horseback  could  not  be  true  on 
account  of  the  condition  of  the  district.  “As 
to  the  place,  it  was  a ditch  on  the  south  side  of 
Primrose-hill,  surrounded  by  divers  closes,  fenced 
with  high  mounds  and  ditches ; no  road  near, 
only  some  deep,  dirty  lanes  not  coming  near 
500  yards  of  the  place,  and  impossible  for  any 
man  on  horseback,  with  a dead  corpse  before 
him,  at  midnight  to  approach,  unless  gaps  were 
made  in  the  mounds,  as  the  constable  and  his 
assistants  found  from  experience  when  they 
came  on  horseback  thither.”  It  has  been  a 
popular  belief  that  the  name  of  Greenberry-hill 
took  its  origin  from  the  names  of  the  three  sup- 
posed murderers,  but  this  was  not  so ; and 
Narcissus  Luttrell,  in  his  contemporary  Diary, 
remarks  on  the  singular  coincidence  of  the 
names  of  Green,  Berry,  and  Hill  with  the  old 
designation  of  the  hill. 

Burnet  describes  the  place  as  “ about  a mile 
out  of  town,  near  St.  Pancras  Church.”  A more 
accurate  description  would  have  been, — ”Th9 
fields  between  Tottenham  Court  and  Belsize,” 
but  although  now  that  a wilderness  of  houses  has 
grown  up  between  St.  Pancras  and  Primrose- 
hill,  we  do  not  look  upon  them  as  near  together, 
yet  in  Burnet’s  time  and  long  after,  the  church 
was  the  only  landmark  of  importance  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As  late  as  the  year  1777,  St. 
Pancras  old  church  was  so  rural  that  it  was  only 
nclosed  by  a low  and  very  old  hand  railing, 
which  in  some  parts  was  entirely  covered  with 
docks  and  nettles.  Whitfield’s  Chapel  ia 
Tottenham-court-road  ; Montague  House,  Great 
Russell-street ; Bedford  House,  Bloomsbury- 
square ; and  Baltimore  House  situated  where 
Russell-square  is  now  built,  could  all  be  seen 
from  the  churchyard. 

By  this  time  the  White  House  had  become  a 
tavern  and  tea-gardens  for  the  benefit  of 
ruralisers,  and  was  known  as  Chalk  Farm.  This 
name  is  a corruption  from  Chalcot,  and  we  see 
its  transitional  form  in  Rocque’s  map  of  Lon- 
don (1746),  where  England’s-lane,  Haverstock- 
hill,  is  marked  as  Upper  Chalk  House-lane. 
What  the  etymology  of  Chalcot  may  be  we  can- 
not tell,  but  there  is  not  a trace  of  chalk  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  whole  district  rests  on 
London  clay. 

The  next  point  in  the  history  of  Chalk  Farm 
is  the  commencement  of  its  notoriety  as  the 
scene  of  frequent  duels.  It  was  particularly 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  it  was  near  town, 
and  at  the  same  time  quite  secluded.  Before 
the  Regent’s  Park  was  planned,  Marylebone- 
fields  were  looked  upon  as  country,  and  few 
persons  strolled  as  far  as  Primrose-hil  . 
notice  of  the  various  districts  chosen  by  the 
duellists  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  history  of  London.  When  the  town  was 
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■ 11-lightcd  and  worse-guarded,  the  duellists  did 
not  care  to  go  far  away.  It  is  true  they  got 
into  trouble  if  they  crossed  swords  within  the 
precincts  of  a Royal  palace,  but  elsewhere  they 
were  pretty  safe.  Henry  Jermyu  fought  a duel 
in  St.  James’s  Fields,  and  Covent  Garden-square 
was  frequently  the  scene  of  “ affairs  of  honour.” 
The  irascible  Dr.  Woodward,  one  of  the  earliest 
of  geologists,  fought  a duel  with  Dr.  Mead  under 
the  gate  of  Gresham  College.  His  foot  slipped 
and  he  fell.  “ Take  your  life,”  exclaimed  Mead. 
“Anything  but  your  physic,”  replied  Wood- 
ward. The  necessity  for  leaving  the  heait  of 
the  town  was  acknowledged  when  Hyde  Park 
came  into  favour.  The  “ Field  of  Forty  Foot- 
steps,” in  the  rear  of  Montague  House,  called 
also  Long  Fields  and  Southampton  Fields,  was 
a frequent  resort  of  duellists.  Chalk  Farm 
for  some  years  rivalled  in  popularity  Wim- 
bledon Common,  where  the  Duke  of  York 
fought  Colonel  Lennox  in  1789  ; Battersea  Fields, 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fought  the  Earl  of 
IViuchelsea,  in  1829;  and  Putney-heath,  where 
Pitt  met  Tierney,  in  1798,  and  Castlereagh  and 
Canning  fought  in  1809.  One  of  the  earliest 
duels  on  record,  as  having  taken  place  at  Chalk 
Farm,  was  that  between  Captain  Harvey  Aston 
and  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald,  on  June  25th,  1790. 
Fitzgerald  had  the  first  fire,  and  shot  Aston 
through  the  neck,  who  recovered,  but  was  killed 
in  another  duel  in  1798.  On  April  6tli,  1803, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Montgomery  and  Captain 
Macnamara  met  near  Primrose-hill  rn  account 
ol  a quarrel  in  Hyde  Park.  Both  were  wounded, 
arid  Colonel  Montgomery  so  seriously  that  five 
minutes  after  he  was  taken  into  the  Chalk  Farm 
tavern  he  expired.  Captain  Macnamara  was 
brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but  although 
the  Judge  summed  up  for  manslaughter,  the  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  “Not  Guilty.”  The  next 
encounter  of  importance  was  that  between  Tom 
Moore  and  Francis  Jeffrey,  which  took  place  in 
1S06.  I oi  tunately,  although  the  principals  were 
in  earnest,  the  seconds  seem  to  have  managed 
so  that  the  police  officers  arrived  before  the 
signal  for  firing  was  given.  It  was  said  also 
that  the  pistols  wore  only  loaded  with  blank 
cartridge,  and  an  epigram  was  written  at  the 
time  which  ended  : — 


' They  only  lire  ball  cartridge  at  Reviews." 

Byron  alluded  to  this  report  in  his  “Englisl 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers”  : 

*'  ™ euJll‘  t°  great  Jeffrey  ! Heaven  preserve  bis  life, 
To  flourish  on  the  fertile  shores  of  Fife 
And  guard  it  sacred  in  its  future  wars,  ' 

Since  authors  sometimes  seek  the  field  of  Mars  » 

Can  none  remember  that  eventful  day 
That  ever  glorious,  almost  fatal,  fray,  ’ 
a LlU,e’s  leadless  pistol  met  his  eye, 

And  Bow-street  myrmidons  stood  laughingby  7” 

Moore  has  written  a long  account  of  the  affaii 
and  describes  the  spot  where  the  duel  took  place 
as  “ screened  on  one  side  by  large  trees.”  He 
also  got  Byron  to  add  a note  to  his  lines,  to  the 
effect  that  the  pistol  was  actually  loaded.  A 
latal  duel  was  fought  near  Chalk  Farm,  or 
January  I3th,  1818,  by  Theodore  O’Callaghan 
and  Lieutenant  Bailey;  and  on  February  16th. 
r i-1’  °ccurrec^  t*16  unhappy  encounter  between 
John  Scott,  the  avowed  editor  of  the  London 
Magazine,  and  Mr.  Christie,  a friend  of  Lockhart 
the  supposed  conductor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
which  grew  out  of  some  articles  in  the  London 
on  the  management  of  Blackwood.  Mr  Scott 
was  severely  wounded,  and  assistance  bein- 
obtained  he  was  conveyed  on  a shutter  to 
the  Chalk  Farm  Tavern,  where  he  lingered 
tor  a little  more  than  a fortnight.  As  late 
os  the  year  1S47  Lieutenant  Monro  surrendered 
to  take  his  trial  for  killing  Colonel  Fawcett  in  a 
d»el  fooghtat  Chalk  Farm  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1813.  He  was  tried  for  the  offence  at  the  Old 
Batley,  and  fonnd  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  but 
iff  7 to  neroy.  Sentence 

tl  i,  W,«  T rec“rded  “Sdlnst  the  prisoner,  but 
this  was  afterwards  commuted  to  twelve  months 
imprisonment.  By  this  time,  however,  the  town 
was  encroaching  very  much  upon  the  solitude 
of  Pnmrose.hill,  and  if  duelling  had  not  been 
put  a stop  to,  the  duellists  would  have  been 
loroed  to  seek  a new  place  of  meeting 

to  sDe  8^hthr0V0St  a”d  Fell0,7s  of 
islnsbl  A to  pr1pBrty  ,IOU,d  ao™  b®dhme 
valuable,  and  they  obtained  an  Act  of  Parlin- 

,0e°'  °-  23'  Private)  enabling  them 

steS  rndIeMeS  ?f,IandBlr'  the  parishes  of  Hamp. 
of  O re™  V ”ae-  S°°n  oftertbe  accession 

Of  (Jueen  Victoria,  endeavours  were  made  to  obtain 

Primrose- hall  for  the  Crown,  and  a pnblie  Ac“ 
was  passed  (5  & 6 Viet,  c.  IS)  for  effecting  an 


exchange  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Provost 
and  College  of  Eton.  By  this  Act  Eton  College 
received  certain  property  at  Eton,  and  gave  up 
all  their  rights  in  the  hill,  Iu  the  schedules 
setting  forth  the  particulars  of  the  transfer  we 
read  of  Shepherd’s-hill,  Square-field,  Blue-house- 
field,  and  Rugmore-close,  all  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Primrose-hill.  The  Eton  property  is 
now  largely  built  upoD,  and  the  appropriate 
names  of  Eton,  King’s  College,  King  Henry’s, 
Provost,  Fellows,  Oppidans,  and  Merton  roads 
mark  its  position. 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  in  the  way  of 
history.  On  May  29tb,  1856,  fireworks  were 
exhibited  on  Primrose-hill  in  celebration  of  the 
Peace,  as  well  as  in  Hyde,  Green,  and  Victoria 
Pavks.  In  1861,  under  the  auspices  of  a com- 
mittee, an  oak  was  planted  by  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
tragedian,  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  to  com- 
memorate the  tercentenary  of  Shakspeare’s 
birth.  Improvements  have  been  made  at 
various  times.  Thus,  50  acres,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  were  enclosed  and  laid  out  as  a park ; 
appliances  for  gymnastics  were  erected  near  the 
Albert-road ; and  later  in  time  lamps  were  placed 
in  the  park  and  over  the  brow  of  the  bill.  These 
have  a particularly  pretty  effect  when  lighted 
up  at  night.  Few  places  are  more  appreciated 
by  the  popular  pleasure-seeker  on  Easter  and 
I Whit  Mondays  than  Primrose-hill,  which  is  often 
so  crowded  that  at  a distance  it  seems  as  if  one 
could  walk  upon  the  heads  of  the  people  cougre- 
j gated  there.  The  summit  is  206  ft.  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark  of  the  Thames,  and  an 
exceedingly  fine  view  can  be  obtained  from  it  on 
; a clear  day.  It  is  said  that  on  tho  morning  of 
the  frightful  gunpowder  explosion  on  the  Re- 
gent’s Canal  last  year,  an  artist  was  waiting 
there  to  watch  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  to  see 
London  gradually  awake.  He  saw  aud  heard 
more  than  he  expected. 

The  old  manor-house  of  Upper  Chalcot  still 
remains  in  Eugland’s-lane,  but  probably  will 
soon  be  improved  out  of  existence,  and  the  site 
of  Lower  Chalcot  is  marked  by  Chalk  Farm  and 
Chalcot-terrace.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  we 
would  suggest  that,  as  the  district  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Belsize  and  Hampstead,  on  the 
south  by  Regent’s  Park,  on  the  east  by  Haver- 
stock-hill  and  Kentish-town,  aud  on  the  west  by 
St.  John’s-wood,  is  at  present  without  a name, 
the  old  one  of  Chalcot  should  be  revived.  This 
would  be  far  better  than  that  of  South  Hamp- 
stead, and  so  good  and  ancient  a name  as  Chalcot 
should  not  be  allowed  to  die  out. 


NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS  IN  GLASGOW. 

Whilst  one  of  the  public  bodies,  viz.,  the 
Improvement  Trust,  is  busy  in  the  endeavour  to 
remove  from  Glasgow  the  stigma  which  has 
fallen  upon  it,  in  having  such  au  exceptionally 
high  death-rate,  by  demolishing  whole  districts 
of  unhealthy  dilapidated  dwellings,  and  thus 
indirectly  causing  the  erection  of  numbers  of 
new  houses  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  city 
another  body,— the  School  Board,— is  making 
laudable  efforts  to  provide  suitable  accommoda- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  rising  population. 
Without  taking  into  account  the  additions  to 
existing  premises,  which  are  in  themselves  very 
numerous,  it  may  be  mentioned,  on  the  authority 
of  a recent  statement  made  by  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Alexander  Whitelaw,  M.P.),  “that  the 
Board  had  entered  into  contracts  for  building 
schools,  to  accommodate  9,675  scholars.”  Report! 
from  the  various  architects  submitted  to  the 
Board,  at  their  meeting,  show  that  satisfactory 
progress  is  being  made  with  all  these  new  build- 
ings,  and  in  some  cases  the  schools  will  shortly 
be  ready  for  opening.  It  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally, with  regard  to  all  the  new  schools,  that 
they  will  be  large  and  lofty,  with  spacious  class- 
rooms, ample  ante-room,  and  lavatory  accommo- 
dation, with  efficient  heating  and  ventilating 
apparatus.  Whilst  the  one  building  will,  in  each 
case,  bo  common  to  both  sexes,  there  ' will  be 
separate  entrances  and  playgrounds,  and  even 
separate  staircases  to  enter  the  class-rooms,  so 
that  the  boys  and  girls  may  never  associate 
except  when  under  actual  instruction  in  the  eye 
of  the  teacher.  Each  of  the  five  firms  of  archi- 
tects to  whom  the  designs  of  the  building  have 
been  entrusted,  has  adopted  its  own  peculiar 
method  of  carrying  out  this  arrangement. 

. Briefly  describing  two  of  the  new  schools 
situate  in  the  same  district,— in  Kennedy. street 
and  Gourlay-street,  Springburn,— we  find  that 
each  will  accommodate  810  pupils,  and  tlieir 
estimated  cost  is  7,7001.  and  7,5001.  respectively. 


The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Davi 
Thomson,  of  St.  Vincent-street.  Externally,  the 
will  be  plain,  substantial  structures,  of  two  stories 
There  i9,  however,  a belfry  on  the  principal  gabl 
of  the  Kennedy-street  School.  A large  infantE 
school  will  occupy  the  ground-floor,  with  tw 
large  class-rooms  opening  from  it  by  folding 
doors.  Over  the  infants’  school  there  will  b 
a senior  olass-room  of  similar  dimensions ; am 
on  the  same  flat  a large  industrial  school-roou 
for  girls  only,  and  a large  drawing  class-roon 
iu  which  the  two  sexes  will  receive  instructioi 
together.  Mr.  Thomson  has  also  prepared  th 
designs  for  a third  school  in  Centre-street,  some 
what  differing  from  the  others  merely  ii 
external  appearance,  and  the  estimated  cost  t 
which  is  6,5007. 

Messrs.  James  Salmon  & Co.  have  in  ham 
three  new  schools,  one  of  which  the  Oatland 
Public  School,  Caledonia-road,  is  to  be  the  moa 
commodious,  for  which  the  Board  has  up  to  th 
present  time  contracted.  It  will  have  accommo 
dation  for  1,300  pupils,  and  its  estimated  cost  i. 
about  12,000Z.  It  has  a most  eligible  site,  an< 
will  be  a neat  structure  in  the  Queen  Anne  style 
with  a central  tower.  The  dimensions  are,— 
length,  124  ft.,  aud  breadth,  80  ft.  Suitabli 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  the  mixes 
education  of  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  infants 
For  the  boys  and  girls  there  are  separato  en 
trances  from  the  various  playgrounds,  the  stair 
case  rising  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  Thi 
Crookston-street  School,  Tradeston,  from  designi 
by  the  same  architects,  and  which,  in  commot 
with  that  of  Oatlands,  is  nearing  completion,  wil 
accommodate  1,135  pupils,  and  its  estimatec 
cost  is  11,2007.  Externally  it  is  a fine-looking 
building,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  pointed 
gablets  and  Mansard  roofs,  the  ridges  of  the  roofs 
being  ornamented  with  red-tile  cresting.  It  is 
two  stories  in  height,  and  measures  144  ft.  bj 
50  ft.  over  the  walls.  The  internal  arrangemenl 
is  somewhat  similar  on  the  ground  and  uppei 
floor,  the  large  mixed  school-rooms  communl 
eating  by  folding  doors  with  class-rooms.  The 
infant-school,  however,  occupies  the  south  side  o: 
the  ground-flat,  whilst  the  girls’  industrial  schoo 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  upper  story.  The  Green, 
side  School,  also  designed  by  Messrs.  Salmon 
and  the  building  of  which  has  just  commenced 
on  ground  purchased  from  the  Improvemenl 
Trustees  off  Main-street,  Gorbals,  is  intended  t< 
accommodate  750  scholars.  The  dimensions  o 
the  structure  will  be  80  ft.  by  50  ft.,  and  the 
arrangements  will  be  similar  to  those  carried 
out  in  the  other  two  schools  built  according  t( 
plans  by  the  same  architects.  The  cost,  it  il 
estimated,  will  be  about  8,000Z. 

The  plans  for  the  Rockvilla  School,  Possik 
road,  Henderson-street,  and  Tureen-Btreet 
Schools,  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Honey; 
man.  The  first  of  these  will  accommodate  90G 
pupils,  aud  will  cost  about  6,0007.  It  will  be  ii 
an  effective  style  of  architecture.  On  the  ground: 
floor  are  two  large  schoolrooms  43  ft.  by  26  ft.i 
connected  with  each  of  which  are  two  class, 
rooms  about  20  ft.  by  20  ft.  A similar  arrange; 
ment  is  observed  on  the  upper  floor,  the  girla 
industrial  school,  the  school  for  senior  pupils; 
and  the  drawing-class  room  being  on  the  flat 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  connexion 
with  this  building,  however,  is  the  novel  plan  o; 
venti'at  on.  The  heating  is  by  means  of  hot 
water  pipes,  which  are  carried  round  the  various 
rooms  inside  the  cornice,  into  which  a supply  oi 
fresh  air  is  also  introduced  by  means  of  small: 
gratings  in  the  walls.  Provision  is  thus  made 
for  a fresh  current  of  hot  air  circulating  con-: 
stantly  from  the  roofs  of  the  various  depart.1 
ments,  while  the  foul  air  is  drawn  through 
gratings  in  the  Bkirting,  into  flues  placed  under, 
the  respective  floors,  these  flues  again  comma. 
nicatiDg  with  a central  shaft  reaching  from! 
basement  to  roof  of  the  building.  Hendersono 
street  Schools,  Great  Western-road,  will  be  in  thei 
Gothic  style,  having  a corbelled  out,  or  bay  win- 
dows in  the  centre  of  the  fa9ade,  and  a belfry! 
surmounting  the  principal  entrance.  It  will 
accommodate  900  scholars,  and  is  estimated  ici 
cost  6,500Z.  The  buildiDg  in  Tureen-street/ 
which  is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style  will  coatp 
according  to  the  estimate  5,8007.  and  will  fun 
nish  accommodation  for  the  education  of  75 C 
pupils.  The  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus! 
in  the  last-named  structure  is  arranged  on  a 
different  principle  to  that  carried  ont  at  Rock< 
villa,  the  hot-water  pipes  run  round  the  fioory 
and  the  vitiated  atmosphere  is  drawn  off  at  thd 
ceiling,  fresh  air  being  introduced  through 
gratings  situated  about  8 ft.  from  the  floor  of  tbQ: 
various  apartments. 
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Thomson-street  School,  Dennistoun,  which  is 
Vora  plans  designed  by  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of 
-he  firm  of  Baird  & Thomson,  will  accommodate 
386  scholars.  It  will  be  in  the  Italian  style  of 
irchitecture,  and  will  consist  of  two  wings,  the 
,’entre  portion  terminating  in  a tower.  Mr. 
Thomson  has  also  furnished  plans  for  extensive 
idditions  and  alterations  at  the  school  in 
Juzier-street,  Bridgeton,  so  as  to  make  it 
ivailable  for  the  instruction  of  276  pupils.  Mr. 
lugh  E.  Maclure,  in  addition  to  superintending 
alterations  at  several  existing  establishments 
tcquired  by  the  School  Board,  has  designed 
hree  new  schools  in  course  of  erection  in  Sister- 
itreet,  Bridgeton,  Barrowfield-street,  and  Rum. 
ord-street,  to  accommodate  respectively  775, 
'42,  and  711  pupils.  They  will  be  neat  struc- 
ures  of  two  Btories,  in  the  simple  Classic  style, 
iontaining  such  necessary  internal  arrangements 
is  have  been  stipulated  for  by  the  Board,  and 
anctioned  by  the  Education  Department. 


PERMEABLE  AND  IMPERMEABLE 
WALLS. 

I.v  the  course  of  a lecture  on  “Air  and  Ventila- 
ion,”  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  recently  delivered 
»y  Mr.  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.C.S.,  some  observations 
rare  made  which  involve  the  consideration  of 
he  relative  advantage  and  disadvantage  of 
torous  and  non-porons  materials  for  the  walls 
f buildings, — a question  which  we  have  for 
ome  time  contemplated. 

Mr.  Hartley  said, — the  ventilation  of  a house 
iy  means  of  the  passage  of  air  through  the  walls 
an  be  Bhown  in  an  exaggerated  form  by  the 
•assage  of  hydrogen  through  a porous  material, 
'his  is  not  to  be  considered  by  any  means  what 
akes  place  in  a house  ; that  is  to  say,  we  have 
ot  the  passage  of  hydrogen,  but  we  have  a 
assage  of  cold  air  through  the  walls  of  a room 
ito  the  house;  and  this  experiment  is  made  with 
ydrogen  simply  because  it  is  more  easily 
hown  to  you  than  by  any  other  means.  Here 
i a porous  vessel  which  may  be  taken  roughly 
5 represent  the  wall  of  a house,  and  if  I bring 
ais  jar  of  hydrogen  gas  over  the  porous  vessel, 
ou  will  notice  the  passage  of  the  gas  through 
ie  porous  vessel  causes  a pressure  info  this 
essel,  which  ejects  a stream  of  liquid.  It  has 
een  proved,  by  experiment,  by  Pettenkofer,  of 
[unich,  that  the  passage  of  air  through  the  wall 
f a house  is  very  considerable.  He  examined 
ie  walls  of  an  ordinary  room  in  his  own  house, 
ud  found  the  change  of  air  through  the  brick 
'alls  in  a room,  the  cubic  contents  of  which 
■ere  2,650  feet,  when  the  difference  between 
utside  and  inside  amounted  to  34°  F.,  amounted 
) this : — 

Cubic  feet. 

2,650 

With  a fire 3,320 

All  crevices  stopped  1,060 

With  a difference  of  7°  Fah.  . . . 780 

Window  open  8 ft.  square  1,060 

his  illustrates  what  takes  place  in  winter, 
'hen  one’s  repugnance  to  cold  air  causes  one  to 
aut  the  door  and  windows  and  have  a roaring 
re.  The  air  which  cannot  get  in  by  crevices 
i’  by  doors  makes  its  way  through  the  walls, 
lat  is  to  say,  the  doors  and  windows  being  shut, 
certain  increased  amount  of  air  passes  through 
ie  walls  into  the  room.  What  is  the  advantage 
if  this  ? It  is  this,  that  we  are  supplied  then 
ith  fresh  air  Jfree  from  draft.  Ventilation  is 
»t  supplying  fresh  air,  but  supplying  it  free 
■om  draft,  and  this  natural  source  of  ventilation 
lives  us  really  true  ventilation.  The  amount  of 
mrbonic  acid  in  the  air  may  be  taken  on  an 
qverage  as  about  four  parts  in  10,000,  and  in 
irder  to  keep  the  air  fresh  we  should  not  allow 
i ie  pollution  of  the  air  to  extend  to  a greater 
iiuantity  than  two  parts  in  10,000  over  this, 
therefore  the  extreme  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
«r  is  six  parts  in  10,000.  When  the  amount  is 
;iore  than  this,  the  air  begins  to  be  close,  that  is 
i)  say,  we  begin  to  feel  by  the  nose  that  there 
i a certain  pollution  in  the  air  which  you  can- 
Ot  exactly  account  for.  Six  volumes  in 
IP,000  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
•jilowable,  and  all  above  this  must  be  con. 
udered  unwholesome  vitiation  of  the  atmo- 
hhere.  Then  in  close  places,  that  is  to  say 
:li  places  which  contain  more  than  six  volumes 
i 10,000,  of  which  there  are  many — work- 
tops. offices,  public  buildings,  theatres,  all 
:)ntain,  generally  speaking,  much  more  than 
iis — we  have  an  atmosphere  which  can  be 
qowii  as  unwholesome  simply  by  the  nose.  The 
I 3se  tells  us  there  is  something  in  the  air  which 
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ought  not  to  be  there.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  ? It  is  not  carbonic  acid,  because  we  cannot 
detect  carbonic  acid  by  the  nose.  It  is  a certain 
amount  of  organic  matter  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs,  and,  generally  speaking,  from  the  body 
in  some  form  or  other,  and  this  organic  matter 
rises  in  proportion  directly  with  the  carbonic 
acid.  Therefore,  if  we  measure  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  we  measure  the  amount 
of  pollution  by  organic  matter,  and  by  deter- 
mining the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  which  we  can 
do  very  accurately  by  chemical  analysis,  we  also 
determine  the  amount  of  organic  matter  which 
vitiates  the  air.  We  do  not  know  the  organic 
matter,  but  we  know  there  is  more  than  there 
should  be.  In  buildings  iu  which  the  natural 
ventilation  is  not  allowed  free  play,  and  in 
which  no  extensive  mechanical  appliances 
are  used  to  contribute  fresh  air,  this  vitia- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  goes  on  to  a very 
great  extent.  For  a few  examples  of  this  we 
have  the  analyses  made  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
and  we  find  by  this  table  that,  in  workshops,  he 
has  found  the  air  so  bad  that  it  rose  as  high  as 
30  parts  in  10,000 ; that  is  to  say,  the  carbonio 
acid  was  very  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as  it 
should  have  been.  In  theatres  he  found  it  rose 
to  32  volumes  in  10,000  of  air;  in  mines,  78  5, 
an  enormous  quantity  ; and  the  largest  amount 
he  ever  found  was  250  in  10,000.  Here  is  a 
table  giving  an  analysis  of  air  in  different  places, 
made  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  In  a Chancery  court, 
7 ft.  from  the  ground,  with  the  doors  closed,  he 
found  the  proportion  was  19  35  carbonic  acid  to 
10,000 ; in  the  same  court,  3 ft.  from  the  floor, 
20  3 ; in  the  same  building,  with  the  doors  open, 
that  is  to  say  when  the  fresh  air  had  entered,  it 
was  5 07  and  4'5.  Then  in  the  Strand  Theatre, 
in  the  gallery  it  was  101,  in  the  boxes  11  1 ; in 
the  Surrey  Theatre,  at  12  p.m.,  21'8 ; in  the 
Olympic,  8'17 ; in  the  Olympic,  in  the  boxes, 
1014;  in  the  Haymarket,  7 5 ; and  so  on.  In 
hospitals,  where  great  care  is  taken  to  have  large 
free  space  in  the  room  for  each  patient,  and  a 
supply  of  fresh  airregularlyadmitted,the  amount 
does  not  rise  above  that  of  the  outside  air.  In 
the  Queen’s  Ward  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  no 
more  than  in  the  outside  air;  in  the  Edward’s 
Ward  of  the  same  hospital  it  was  5 2.  These 
tables  show  the  large  vitiation  of  air  taken  in 
crowded  buildings,  and  in  the  case  of  the  law 
courts  it  was  almost  as  bad  as  any. 

The  Chairman,  Dr.  Odling,  said  there  was  a 
question  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hartley  with 
regard  to. the  nature  of  the  walls  through  which 
the  diffusion  was  noted,  whether  there  was  any 
great  variations  observed,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  wall  itself,  or  its  covering;  whether,  for 
instance,  there  was  any  difference  in  painted  or 
papered  walls,  or  those  varnished  over  with 
turpentine  and  linseed  oil. 

Mr.  Hartley  said,  with  regard  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  walls,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  if  the  wall  was  papered  and  varnished 
it  would  prevent  the  amount  of  air  coming 
through.  Pettenkofer  described  his  experi- 
ments as  having  been  made  in  an  ordinary 
room  in  his  house,  which  he  stated  was  built  of 
brick,  plastered  and  papered.  But  there  was  this 
matter  in  connexion  with  the  passage  of  gases 
through  walls.  If  the  stone  used  in  building 
was  not  porous  it  was  a hard  stone,  and  the  con- 
sequence  was,  irregular  pieces  were  used  for 
building,  and  more  mortar  was  required;  and 
thus  a more  porous  material  than  stone  was  used, 
so  that  in  that  way  a curious  compensation  for 
the  non-porosity  of  the  stone  was  obtained. 
Pettenkofer  had  given  a curious  instance  of  this 
in  the  case  of  a house  built  of  iron  slag,  a sub- 
stance of  the  nature  of  glass,  and  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  porous.  This  was  cut  into 
regular  blocks,  so  that  very  little  mortar  was 
required,  and  when  the  house  was  built  it  rapidly 
got  dry ; the  walls  were  not  absorbent,  and  con- 
sequently the  building  material  was  not  saturated 
with  water.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the  house 
was  inhabited,  however,  it  was  pronounced  to  be 
very  damp,  and  this  dampness  continued  and 
increased  until  it  became  almost  uninhabitable  ; 
in  fact  it  was  the  worst  house  on  the  estate.  The 
reason  was  this,  that  the  walls  not  being  porous, 
the  amount  of  vapour  given  off  within  the  house, 
from  cooking,  washing,  and  so  on,  was  larger  than 
that  outside,  and  not  being  carried  away  through 
porous  walls,  or  up  the  chimney  by  means  of 
air  passing  into  the  house  through  the  porous 
walls,  condensed  on  the  walls,  which  were  cold. 
He  might  add  that  Pettenkofer  found  that  in  an 
ordinary  wall  of  his  house  the  amount  of  air 
which  passed  through  a square  yard  in  an  hour 
was  something  like  forty-three  gallons,  the 
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difference  of  temperature  between  the  inside  and 
outside  being  he  believed  16°. 

The  Chairman  said  no  further  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  could  be  needed  than 
the  illustrations  he  had  himself  given  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  hospitals  and  various 
other  public  buildings.  He  remembered,  some 
years  ago,  having  occasion  to  investigate  the 
mortality  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  for  certain 
periods  during  which  systematic  ventilation  was 
carried  out,  and  during  other  periods  in  which  it 
was  abandoned,  and  difference  in  the  mortality 
was  most  surprising,  though  he  would  not  trust 
his  memory  to  give  the  exact  figures.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  very  many  lives  were  lost 
in  that  way  for  want  of  sufficient  attention  to 
this  matter,  which  affected  all  in  a great  degree, 
but  the  sick  in  a pre-eminent  degree.  Mr. 
Hartley  had  raised  very  many  practical  points, 
particularly  that  of  ventilation  through  the  walls 
of  rooms ; and  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  wall- 
surfaces,  he  had  no  doubt  that  what  he  had 
stated,  basing  his  observations  on  Pettenkofer’s 
results,  was  perfectly  true,  and  that,  as  a general 
rule,  one  wall  was  much  the  same  as  another. 
At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  plastered,  dis- 
tempered walls,  judging  from  a knowledge  of 
the  character  of  diffusion,  he  should  thm.k  in 
those  cases  there  would  be  really  very  little 

'Stacie  to  the  passage  of  gases  ; and  probably 
tue  same  thing  would  apply  to  the  majority  of 
papers.  But  subject  to  any  accurate  experi- 
monts  upon  the  subject,  he  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  varnished  papers  or  painted  walls,  on 
which  there  was  a thick  layer  of  either  paiut  or 
varnish,  would  in  all  probability  tend  to  interfere 
with  this  result.  At  any  rate,  it  was  well  that 
attention  should  be  given  to  this  subject,  for 
after  all  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of 
air  capable  of  entering  in  this  way  through  the 
walls  was  of  considerable  importance.  It  might 
uot  be  of  such  magnitude  in  the  case  of  crowded 
assemblages,  such  as  theatres,  but  in  ordinary 
dwelling-rooms  there  was  no  doubt  that  insen- 
sible ventilation  through  the  walls  was  a thing 
very  much  to  be  regarded. 

The  use  of  enamelled  tiles,  glazed  bricks,  or 
impenetrable  solutions  on  the  walls  of  buildings, 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  wet, 
also  keeps  out  the  air,  and  may  do  as  much  harm 
one  way  as  good  another.  Damp  walls  are  an 
evil,  but  impermeable  walls  are  little  less  so.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  some  of  our  readers 
have  to  say  on  the  subject.*  The  interior  walls 
of  some  of  our  hospitals  are  coated  with  non- 
absorbent materials.  What  effects  have  been 
noticed  there  ? We  have  before  now  pointed 
out  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from  lining  the 
interior  walls  of  a house  with  glazed  tiles. 


THE  MOATED  MOUNDS,  CAERLEON. 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  upon  “ Moated 
Mounds,”  which  your  publication  contains,  there 
are  one  or  two  slight  inaccuracies  which,  with 
all  deference  to  such  a high  archaeological 
authority  as  “ G.  T.  C.,”  I will  ask  your  per- 
mission to  rectify. 

In  his  notice  of  the  Mound  in  the  castle- 
grounds,  Caerleon,  he  states  that  the  “ top  has 
been  much  cut  about,  and  was  reoently  hollowed 
as  a reservoir.”  This  is  not  so,  but  whilst  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Jenkins, 
jun.,  that  gentleman  had  the  circumference 
of  the  top  raised  several  feet,  which  thus  caused 
the  hollow  in  the  centre. 

In  the  enclosure  thus  formed  there  used  to  be 
an  excavation  which  was  generally  filled  with 
water,  and  this  circumstauce,  I have  no  doubt, 
has  unconsciously  led  “ G.  T.  C.”  into  error. 

This  excavation  was  simply  a tank  which 
formerly  existed  in  connexion  with  a summer- 
houBe,  but  both  these  have  disappeared  for  some 
time. 

It  is  also  stated  that  this  property  has  come 
to  the  descendants  of  the  Morgans  of  Tredegar. 
For  many  years,  at  all  events,  it  has  ceased  to 
belong  to  that  very  old  and  noble  family ; for, 
since  1866,  I happen  to  be  the  fortunate 
owner  of  this  arch  geological  bijou,  and  previously 
to  that  it  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Jenkins, 
jun.,  who  laid  out  the  grounds  at  a great  expense, 
planted  the  Mound,  and  enclosed  the  whole  with 
a very  strong  castellated  wall. 

* The  question  is  mooted  in  ft  useful  little  book  pub- 
lished by  Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  “ Sanitary  Arrangements 
for  Dwellings,”  by  William  Eassie,  C.E.  The  author 
maintains  that  it  is  “ better  to  build  with  very  porous 
bricks,  than  with  bricks  which  cannot  absorb  water  at  all, 
nor  transmit  air.” 
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The  grounds  surrounding  the  Mound  and 
covering  the  site  of  a Roman  villa,  are  rich  in 
remains  of  that  period,  as  the  little  Museum  of 
Caerleon  testifies,  containing,  as  it  does,  many 
articles  of  great  archaeological  interest,  whioh 
were  found  there  and  presented  to  that  institu- 
tion by  the  late  Mr.  John  Jenkins.  A court- 
yard of  some  cottages  belonging  to  this  property 
is  paved  with  Roman  bricks  found  in  these 
grounds,  and  many  still  bear  a good  impression 
of  LEG  II  AYG,  and  even  during  the  few 
years  since  it  has  been  in  my  possession  several 
Roman  coins  have  been  disinterred.  Amongst 
them,  Nero,  Antoninus  Pius,  Gallienus,  Carausius, 
Constantine  (Urbs  Romm : Soli  invicto  Comiti) 
(London  Mint),  and  Helena  (Securitas  Reipub- 
licae) . 

There  is  a tradition  in  the  place  that  formerly 
from  the  top  of  the  mound  might  be  seen  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  view  of  which  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  Christchurch-hill,  and,  if  so,  the 
height  must  have  been  considerably  greater  th  in 
it  is  at  present,  and  upon  it  may  have  stood  the 
“ Giant’s  Tower,”  of  King  Arthur’s  time,  or  the 
gigantic  tower  Giraldus  speaks  of. 

Caerleon,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric, 
is  rich  in  old  associations.  It  formerly  enjoyed 
the  primacy  of  Britain,  and  with  it  the  names 
of  Saints  Julius,  Dubritius,  and  David  are  inti- 
mately woven.  So  great,  indeed,  was  its  worldly 
splendour  and  gaiety,  that  St.  David,  pining  fo. 
greater  solitude,  begged  the  Pope  to  have  his 
see  removed  to  a more  retired  spot,  and  for  this 
reason  it  was  transferred  to  St.  David’s.  The 
grounds  surrounding  the  Mound,  now  inclosed 
by  very  massive  walls,  is  indeed  a hallowed  spot, 
for  there  King  Arthur,  as  his  legends  tell  us, 
formerly  held  his  court,  and  there  he  always 
kept  the  Feast  of  Whitsuntide,  and  there  the 
old  Welsh  and  Norman  lords  revelled  long  after 
the  Romans  had  left,  and  the  former  occupancy 
of  them  by  the  second  Augustan  legion  had  be- 
come a matter  of  history. 

Pray  pardon  this  digression,  but  to  readers  of 
Tennyson  and  lovers  of  archaeology  these  notes 
may  be  interesting.  Robert  F.  Woollett. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  HAND  AS  AN  OPTICAL 
INSTRUMENT. 

In'  an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
IllusMrte  Industrie  Zeitung  (No.  6,  1875),  Dr.  F. 
Thomas,  of  Uhrdorf,  observes,  that  although 
artists  are  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
monocular  vision  and  the  use  of  the  hand  as  an 
impromptu  stereoscope  for  the  inspection  of  pic- 
tures, the  public  generally  knows  nothing  of 
them.  Any  one  who  carefully  watched  the 
crowds  that  daily  thronged  the  avenues  of  the 
late  Vienna  Exhibition  might  have  seen  how 
very,  very  few  persons  amongst  them  ever 
availed  themselves  of  this  ready  resource. 

And  yet,  how  different  is  the  appearance  of  a 
really  good  picture  thus  seen  and  the  same 
viewed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  binocular  vision  ! 
Regarding  it  with  a single  eye  through  the  hollow 
of  the  hand  as  through  a stereoscope,  we  get  a 
relief,  a substance,  whioh  otherwise  is  more  or 
less  wanting  ; in  a word,  we  get  the  third  dimen- 
sion, depth,  which  is  indispensable  to  realistic 
effect.  Nor  is  the  method  applicable  to  the  con- 
tents of  picture-galleries  alone  : every  photo- 
graph, every  engraving  and  print  of  correct 
design,  hnay  be  beneficially  treated  in  the  same 
way.  As  with  the  stereoscope,  so  with  its  im- 
promptu substitute,  we  get  increased  focal  length, 
and  with  it  the  several  artistic  advantages  thence 
accruing.  On  the  other  hand,  defects  in  draw- 
ing are  ruthlessly  exposed  by  the  same  means. 
Trifling  errors  in  perspective,  which  might  have 
passed  unnoticed  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
stand  revealed  in  their  full  deformity. 

Less  familiarly  known,  perhaps,  is  the  aid 
that  may  be  derived  from  this  use  of  the  hand 
in  {correcting  our  notions  of  the  size  of  artistic 
objects.  Take,  for  example,  a portrait, — say, 
that  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  Illust.  Zeitung  for 
1863 ; regard  it  attentively  with  one  eye  through 
the  hollow  of  the  hand,  the  other  eye  being  shut. 
The  figure  stands  out  boldly  in  relief.  Open  the 
other  eye  and  remove  the  hand,  and  the  illusion 
vanishes  at  once.  The  appearance  of  relief  has 
gone,  but  the  figure  looks  larger  than  before. 
Photographs  are  particularly  well  suited  to  an 
experiment  of  this  kind,  as  with  them  there  is  no 
destruction  of  the  stereoscopic  effect,  as  some- 
times happens  with  prints  and  engravings. 

Here  the  causes  of  the  illusion  are  evidently 
mental.  Just  as  previous  conceptions  of  the  size 
and  colour  of  a distant  mountain  may  be  changed 


by  placing  the  observer’s  head  in  some  unac- 
customed position,  so  in  the  case  in  question  we 
have  to  deal  with  psychological,  not  physi- 
ological causes.  By  regarding  the  object  with 
one  eye  only  through  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  we 
unconsciously  place  ourselves  at  the  artist’s 
standpoint;  and  as  he  saw  it  at  the  moment  of 
execution,  so  must  we  see  it  to  realise  the  effect 
aimed  at.  By  removing  the  hand,  this  effect  is 
destroyed,  and  the  figure  comes  before  us  with 
that  apparent  increase  of  size  which  even  the  most 
familiar  objects  acquire  by  closer  approach,  irre- 
spective of  their  real  magnitude.  A well-known 
illustration  in  point  is,  that  the  moon’s  disc,  when 
close  to  the  horizon,  may  be  reduced  to  its  ordi- 
nary dimensions  by  thus  viewing  it  steadily 
through  the  hollow  hand. 

With  juster  perceptions  of  the  magnitude  and 
relative  dimensions  of  objects,  monocular  vision 
combined  with  the  stereoscopic  use  of  the  hand 
gives  us,  also,  a correcter  appreciation  of  the 
effects  of  reflected  light.  And  this  applies  not 
ODly  to  the  confused  appearance  occasioned  by 
the  interposition  of  highly  reflective  media 
between  the  objeot  and  the  observer,  but  also  to 
artificial  reproductions  of  the  same  effect.  Look 
at  the  “ Imperial  Service  of  Bohemian  Glass,” 
in  the  Illust.  Zeitimg,  No.  1,577,  with  one  eye, 
through  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  note  how 
boldly  the  several  objects  stand  out,  and  how 
well  the  glitter  of  the  glass  is  reproduced. 
Observe  the  same  in  the  ordinary  way,  by 
unassisted  vision,  with  both  eyes,  and  how  crude 
and  unreal  appear  the  patches  of  white  light  on 
the  several  objects ! 

Another  point  ignored  in  every  treatise  to 
which  Dr.  Thomas  has  had  access,  is  the  effect 
of  the  hand  when  thus  used,  in  modifying  and 
correcting  our  perceptions  of  colour.  The  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  are  flooding  the  landscape 
with  golden  light.  Prominent  in  the  distance 
stands  forth  a church-tower  lighted  up  with  a rich 
orange  glow.  By  regarding  it  attentively 
through  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  opening 
and  closing  the  latter  suitably,  the  tower  can  be 
made  to  assume  any  intermediate  tint  between  the 
white  it  really  is  and  the  orange  it  has  assumed 
in  the  rays  of  the  western  sun.  The  woods,  too, 
dark,  sombre,  and  night-like  to  the  unaided 
vision,  in  like  manner  can  be  made  to  resume 
the  hues  they  wore  in  the  broad  light  of  noon- 
day. A bright  patch  on  the  far  distance  shows 
a soft  subdued  white,  and  we  notice  then  for  the 
Grst  time  that  to  the  unassisted  eye  it  presents  a 
bright  golden  colour. 

Indeed,  our  conceptions  of  colour  are  mainly 
dependent  on  comparison — contrast.  But  these 
are  quite  inadequate  to  enable  us,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances,  to  detect  and  discriminate  between 
minor  differences  of  shado  by  ordinary  unaided 
binooular  vision.  For  that  purpose,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  looking 
through  it  at  the  object  with  one  eye,  and  com- 
paring the  effect  observed  with  that  produced 
on  the  other  and  unshaded  eye.  Both  eyes  may 
here  be  open. 

In  such  cases,  the  chief  point  is  not  monocular 
vision,  but  the  shading  of  the  eye  by  the  hand 
thus  applied.  As  with  a Nicol’s  prism,  we  thus 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  blue  light  diffused 
through  the  atmospheric  regions — which  in  the 
landscape  above  referred  to  was  overpowered  by 
its  complimentary  colour,  the  orange  emanating 
from  the  sinking  sun — and  are  so  enabled  to  see 
objects  under  the  hues  they  would  present  when 
viewed  by  the  white  light  of  a noontide  sun. 


OUR  IMPORTS  OF  TIMBER. 

The  recently  issued  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  showing  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  past  year,  give  some 
interesting  information  concerning  the  quantity 
and  value  of  timber  brought  into  this  country 
from  abroad. 

Durino1 1874  we  find  that  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway^ Germany,  British  North  America,  and 
various  other  countries  were  laid  under  contribu- 
tion to  supply  our  wants  in  this  respect.  Of 
hewn  timber,  Sweden  and  Norway  yielded  the 
largest  supply,  viz. : 622,810  loads,  valued  at 
1,405,7011. ; Russia  comes  next  with  496,732 
loads,  worth  1,202,2401. ; our  North  American 
colonies  supplied  476,375  loads,  the  value  of 
which  is  given  as  2,157,7181. ; from  Germany  we 
received  299,434  loads,  valued  at  1,080,2181. ; 
and  from  various  other  sources  552,043  loads 
were  received,  worth  2,019,7881.  These  figures 
give  a total  of  2,447,394  loads,  and  7,865,665 7. 
Besides  this,  the  following  quantities  of  wood, 


sawn,  split,  planed,  or  otherwise  dressed,  were 
received : — 

From  Loads.  Value. 

Sweden  and  Norway  1,520,526  £4,927,027 

British  N.  America 1,070,188  3,339,386 

Russia 937,6-43  3,052,138 

Other  Countries  270,890  1,081,740 

3,805,247  £12,400,291 

And  “ staves  ” of  all  dimensions,  were  imported 
to  the  extent  of  124,341  loads  or  924,9141. 

Mahogany  is  honoured  with  special  and 
separate  notice,  and  figures  from  65,011  loads 
valued  at  639,558L  These  figures  thus  show 
that  a total  sum  of  21,830,428Z.  was  spent 
by  this  country  on  foreign  timber. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE  ROAD. 

This  building,  of  which  we  give  an  interior 
view,  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  junc- 
tion  of  the  Westminster  Bridge  road  with  the 
Kennington-road.  It  is  being  built  with  the 
object  of  continuing  the  work  hitherto  carried  on 
in  connexion  with  the  building  known  as  “ Surrey 
Chapel,”  situated  in  the  Blackfriars-road,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  in  1783. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  was 
laid  in  the  summer  of  1873,  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P. 

The  church  will  accommodate  about  2,000 
worshippers,  and  the  aim  has  been  to  secure  a 
thoroughly  ecclesiastical  and  architectural  build- 
ing, and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bring  each  indi- 
vidual, as  far  as  practicable,  within  hearing  and 
sight  of  the  pulpit.  This  led  to  the  arrange- 
ment seen  in  the  view,  namely,  a cruciform 
church  consisting  of  short  nave  and  transepts, 
with  aisles  in  the  usual  manner,  meeting  in  a 
large  central  octagon  about  55  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  leading  idea  is  similar  to  the  arrangement 
found  in  Ely  Cathedral.  The  eastern  arm  con- 
tains the  choir,  and  has  an  apsidal  termination. 
The  floor  of  this  portion  is  raised  4 ft.  6 in.  above 
the  level  of  the  church,  and  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  nine  steps.  Round  the  apse  are  cano- 
pied seats  for  the  elders  of  the  church,  with  a 
central  stall  for  the  “Presbyter.”  The  two 
windows  in  the  apse  will  contain  painted  glass 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  representing  subjects: 
from  the  passion  and  triumph  of  Our  Lord.  The! 
eastern  compartment  will  not  be  pierced.  Thel 
large  window  of  the  north  transept  will  also  bel 
filled  with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  Drake,  of  Exeter,: 
representing  the  miracles  of  Our  Lord.  There 
will  also  be  painted  glass  in  other  parts  of  thei 
church. 

The  main  piers  of  the  central  octagon  are  of 
Portland  stone ; the  bases  are  of  Tenby  black 
marble.  The  vaulting  shafts  throughout  are  of 
various  coloured  marbles  polished.  The  central- 
octagon  and  the  choir  will  be  groined  in  wood-* 
work,  with  moulded  wood  ribs.  The  height  to 
the  central  boss  of  the  octagon  will  be  about 

70  ft. 

In  connexion  with  the  church  are  a tower 
and  spire  standing  almost  detached.  The  height 
to  the  top  of  the  spire  is  about  200  ft.  Thel 
lower  stage  of  the  tower  will  be  groined  in  stone,! 
and  will  form  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to 
the  church.  The  tower  is  being  erected  as  a 
monument  in  commemoration  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  has  been  called  the  “ Lincoln  Tower.”- 
The  cost  was  in  great  part  raised  by  the  Rev.; 
Newman  Hall,  in  America ; and  the  memoriali 
stone  was  laid  by  General  Schenk,  the  American; 
ambassador  to  this  country. 

In  addition  to  the  church  there  are  a school-;! 
room,  a lecture-hall,  facing  the  Kennington-; 
road,  capable  of  accommodating  800  persons,  ! 
with  class-room  and  other  accommodation ; also 
an  infants’  school  with  class-room,  &c. ; vestries  i 
for  the  minister,  elders,  and  choir  respectively,  i 
a house  for  a resident  verger,  committee-rooms,;; 
and  other  accommodation.  The  external  designs! 
throughout  are  of  Portland  stone  ; the  walling  is 
of  Kentish  rag,  and  is  a good  specimen  of 
masoDry.  The  foundations  were  executed  by  I 
Mr.  W.  Higgs,  contractor;  the  superstructure  by! 
Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Bow.  The  entire  cost) 
of  the  various  buildings,  including  heating,  il 
lighting,  &c.,  will  be  about  45,000Z.  The  arobi-: 
tects  are  Messrs.  Pauli  & Bickex-dike,  of  Adam-: 
street,  Strand. 


Christie’s  Patent  Life  Rafts. — The  descrip- i 
tion  given  of  these  agrees  pretty  fully  with  a 
suggestion  m ide  in  these  pages  some  time  ago.  :t 
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THE  LICENSED  VICTUALLERS’  ASYLUM 

NEW  STArNED  GLASS  WINDOW. 

The  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  which  is 
situated  in  the  Old  Kont-road,  was  established 
in  1827  for  the  purpose  of  providing  habitation 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  distressed  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  and  their  wives  or  widows. 

On  the  28th  May,  1828,  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  his  late  R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
who  had  a short  time  previously  consented  to 
become  the  patron  of  the  institution,  and  the 
centre  portion  of  the  building,  consisting  of 
forty-three  houses,  was  erected;  in  1831  the 
south  wing  was  built,  and  in  1833  tho  north 
wing,  eaoh  containing  twenty-nine  dwellings, 
which  completed  the  original  design  of  the 
asylum. 

In  1842  her  Majesty  granted  a charter  of 
incorporation,  and  in  the  following  year  his  R.H. 
the  late  Prince  Consort  consented  to  become 
the  patron  of  the  society  upon  the  demise  of  the 
Duke  of  Sussex. 

The  candidates  for  the  benefits  of  the  asylum 
being  numerous,  and  steady  progress  having 
been  made  for  some  years,  it  was  deemed  ad° 
visable  to  extend  the  accommodation.  Conse- 
quently, in  1849  it  was  determined  to  erect 
twenty-three  additional  houses,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  the  block  was  designated  the  Ladies’  Win". 
In '1858  further  houses  were  commenced  to  be 
built,  which  were  named  the  Albert  Wing,  the 
Prince  Consort  again  attending  to  lay  the  first 
stone.  This  wing  consists  of  thirty-four  houses, 
anc^.  *n  1866,  the  Smalley  Wing,  comprising  ten 
habitations,  was  erected,  the  foundation-stone 
being  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
This  addition  completed  the  asylum  as  a building, 
and  it  now  consists  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
separate  and  distinct  houses. 

The  expense  of  the  Institution  exceeds  7,000Z. 
per  annum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions. 

Upon  the  grounds  is  erected  a marble  statue 
to  the  memory  of  tho  Prince  Consort,  and  on  the 
9th  August,  1864,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  honoured  the  institution  with 
his  presence  to  unveil  the  same,  having  also  a 
short  time  previously  consented  to  become  the 
patron  of  tho  asylum. 

Some  few  years  since,  the  chaplain  to  the 
asylum  suggested  that  the  chapel  should  be 
| adorned  with  stained-glass  windows,  since  which 
time  twelve  works  of  art  have  been  presented  to 
the  Institution,  nearly  the  whole  being  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society’s  past 
| chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Whaley.  The  expense  of 
the  first  window  was  raised  by  subscriptions  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  William  George  Drew  ; 
another  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr! 
Thomas  Jones,  who  for  thirty-four  years  was 
i secretary  to  the  Institution  ; the  remaining 
windows  being  the  gifts  of  the  following  gentle- 
mon: — Sir  Thomas  White,  alderman  ; Mr. | John 
1 H.  Foster,  president  of  the  Society’s  festival 
in  1866;  Mr.  Dodshou  Foster;  Mr.  Henry  Doo 
I Railings,  president  of  the  festival  in  1868 
i Mr.  Leer  J.  Drew;  Mr.  William  Yardley 
| chairman  in  1874  ; Mr.  Henry  Phillips;  Mr! 

George  Richard  Speedy ; Mr.  James  William 
i Thurston  ; and  Mr.  Frederick  Strange. 

In  addition  to  the  stained-glass  window^ 

1 several  handsome  marble  tablets  are  erected  in 

tho  chapel  to  the  memory  of  the  followingdeceased 

■ benefactors,  viz.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex- 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  (patrons  of  the  In! 
stitution)  ; Mr.  Joseph  Proud  Hodgson,  pro 
. jector  of  the  asylum;  Mr.  William  Adams 
1 Darby,  the  first  chairman  of  the  Institution,  1827-8 
i and  1829  ; Mr.  Edward  Huggins  ; Mr.  Samuel 
! Beeton,  chairman  1830  ; Mr.  John  Vousley 
chairman  1831 ; Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  chairman 
1834;  Mr.  William  Wallis,  chairman  1845  who 
i also  bequeathed  nearly  500Z.  to  the  Institution  • 
Mr.  Charles  Kemp,  chairman  1846;  and  Mr' 
i Thomas  Jones,  late  secretary. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Institution  is  Mr. 

C.  J.  Coles,  of  the  White  Conduit  House  Tavern 
,14,  Barnsbury-road  ; and  its  secretary,  Mr! 
Alfred  L.  Annett,  whose  office  is  67  Fleet 
i street. 

f Mr.  James  Hallett,  the  chairman  of  the  past 
lyear,  feeling  that  the  chapel  would  not  be  com- 
Iplete,  in  respect  of  stained-glass  windows,  unless 
one  adorned  the  chaucel,  intimated  his  wiillng. 
ness  to  contribute  100Z.  towards  the  expense  of 
obtaining  it ; and  his  oolleagues  on  the  board  of 
management,  in  accepting  his  generous  contri- 
bution, expressed  the-r  intention  of  personally 
defraying  the  balance  of  the  expenses  attending 


the  production  of  the  window,  and  the  necessary 
alterations  for  the  reception  of  it.  These  alter- 
ations were  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Blott,  of 
Stamford-street,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Society’s  architect,  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  of 
Guildford. street,  Russell-square,  the  window 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Alex.  Gibbs,  of  Blooms- 
bury.street,  who  is  at  the  present  time  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  the  decorations  of  Keeble 
College,  Oxford,  the  outlay  upon  which  will 
amount  to  some  thousands  of  pounds.  . 

The  new  window  was  unveiled  on  the  24th  of 
January  last.  The  subject  of  it,  as  our  engraving 
shows,  is  “ The  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  and 
it  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  executed.  The  following  inscription,  cut 
in  marble,  appears  at  the  foot  of  it : — “ This  east 
Window  is  the  gift  of  the  Chairman  and  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Asylum  for  the  year  1874. — 
James  Hallett,  chairman.”  The  names  of  the 
trustees  and  governors  of  the  Institution,  and 
also  those  of  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Martin,  M.  A.,  chap- 
lain, and  Alfred  L.  Annett,  secretary,  appearin 
at  either  side  of  the  shield,  also  cut  in  marble. 


frequently,  on  walking  through  ajoinors’  shop, 
observed  with  anxiety  and  regret  how  the  men 
were  playing  with  their  work,  or  carefully  trying 
how  not  to  do  it,  and  thus  acquiring  a slow  habit 
of  working  or  partially  wasting  their  time. 
There  is  no  branch  of  mechanical  industry  in 
which  machinery  has  been  more  extensively 
introduced  than  in  joiners’  work  ; in  fact,  all  the 


A MASTER’S  VIEW  OF  TRADE-UNIONISM. 
Mk.  Peter  Graham  has  published  the  lecture 
On  the  Tendency  of  Trade  Unionism,”  delivered 
by  him  at  the  Quebec  Institution.*  Mr.  Graham 
explains  that  he  had  promised  to  deliver  this 
lecture  at  the  latter  end  of  September  or  early 
in  October  last,  to  show  that  the  choice  of  a 
subject  could  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
events  that  occurred  in  November  at  one  of  the 
factories  of  his  firm,  and  he  disclaims  any  inten- 
tion whatever  of  taking  a one-sided  view  of  this 
important  subject.  Mr.  Graham,  we  believe, 
has  always  manifested  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes,  and  his  statements  may 
doubtless  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  honest 
conviotions,  whether  their  correctness  be  acknow- 
ledged or  not.  We  print  some  portions  of  the 
lecture My  opinion  is,  that  a history  of 
strikes,  with  a debtor  and  creditor  account 
appended,  would  show  that  when  they  have  been 
successful,  the  result  gained  has  never  been 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  wages  and  the  suffering 
endured  while  they  lasted.  If  this  be  the  result 
of  successful  strikes,  how  great  must  be  the 
loss,  severe  the  hardships,  and  sad  the  misery 
and  disappointment  when  they  fail  ? If  my 
opinion  is  well  founded,  it  follows  that  strikes 
are  an  unmixed  evil ; and  as  the  tendency  of 
trade-unionism  is  to  encourage  and  support  them, 
the  operations  of  the  unions  are,  so  far,  injurious 
to  the  interests  cf  both  labour  and  capital, 
which,  when  rightly  understood  and  directed! 
are  identical.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  large 
increase  of  wages  which  has  taken  place  in  some 
trades,  and  tho  shortened  hours  of  labour,  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  organisation  and 
action  of  trade-unions.  I think  the  unions  have 
had  but  little  real  influence  in  the  achievement 
of  these  results,  and  that  they  are  mainly  due 
to  the  gradual  removal  of  commercial  restric- 
tions,  dating  from  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  the  final  triumph  of  free  trade  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  gold  discoveries 
in 'California  and  Australia.  Iam  confirmed  in 
this  view  by  the  fact  that  a general  increase  of 
wages  has  taken  place,  and  in  some  cases  to  a 
greater  amount,  among  classes  which  have  had 
no  unions. 

The  tendency  of  unionism  is  to  reduce,  or 
keep  down,  all  workmen  to  the  same  dead 
level,  no  matter  how  much  more  capable  and 
industrious  some  may  be  than  others,  and  any 
member  of  a union  who  does  a fair  day’s  work, 
if  working  for  daily  wages,  is  looked  upon  with 
suspicion,  and  if  he  does  more  he  is  warned  that 
he  must  restrict  his  work  to  the  limit  of  what 
slow,  or  ordinary,  workmen  can  do,  failing  which 
he  may  be  expelled  from  the  union.  ° I will 
take  the  case  of  joiners  in  London,  whose 
wages  have  been  advanced  from  5s.  per  day, 
or  6d.  per  hour,  to  9d.  per  hour,  within  twenty 
years,  or  50  per  cent.,  and  the  working  hours 
reduced ; the  latter  operating  as  an  increase 
of  establishment  charges  in  proportion  to  the 
diminished  production.  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
very  recently  stated  that  the  reduction  of 
working  hours  from  ten  to  nine  at  Ashford, 
cost  the  shareholders  of  the  South-Eastern  Rail- 
way 4.900Z.  a year.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
change.  One  would  naturally  think  that,  as  the 
working  hours  were  reduced,  the  work  per  hour 
would  be  at  least  equal  to  what  was  done  before, 
instead  of  which  it  is  20  per  cent.  less.  I have 
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hardest  or  most  laborious  operations  are  now 
done  by  machinery,  such  as  sawing,  planing, 
mortising,  and  tenoning,  and  running  mouldings, 
leaving  nothing  but  light  and  easy  work  to  be 
done  by  manual  labour.  The  use  of  machinery 
has  thus  been  of  enormous  advantage  to  the 
working  joiner,  and  has  also,  in  some  degree, 
moderated  the  great  increase  of  cost  in  joiners’ 
”’ork  in  building  and  other  operations. 

There  is  a slight  drawback,  however,  to  these 
advantages,  as,  thanks  to  the  vexatious  restric- 
tions and  regulations  of  the  unions  in  other 
branches  of  the  building  trade,  the  men  employed 
have  to  pay  an  increased  rent  for  their  houses, 
or  lodgings,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
community,  and  the  cost  of  building  having, 
through  the  action  of  trade-unions,  increased  at 
least  25  per  cent.,  rents  have  advanced  accord- 
ingly.  One  effect  of  the  increased  cost  of  labour 
in  building,  through  the  partial  idleness  of  our 
carpenters  and  joiners,  is  that  much  work  is  now 
being  done  abroad,  leading  to  the  importation  of 
finished  work,  such  as  doors,  windows,  and  pre- 
pared flooring-boards.  This  importation  will 
doubtless  increase  until  trade-unionism  permits 
the  joiner  to  give  a fair  day’s  work  for  the  high 
wages  he  receives.  They  cannot  hope  that  pro- 
tective laws  will  be  re-enacted  against  importa- 
tion, in  order  to  keep  up  the  wages  of  a class, 
and  thus  tax  the  whole  community  for  their 
benefit.  Trade  - unionism  may,  indeed,  be 
described  as  protection  in  its  most  aggravated 
form,— every  union  seeking  to  tax  all  users  and 
consumers  for  its  own  advantage. 

The  action  of  trade-unionism  among  the 
London  cabinet-makers,  who  are  a respectable 
and  intelligent  body  of  men,  has  been  to  render 
them,  as  workmen,  in  some  respects  less  skilful 
and  industrious.  Machinery  has  been  largely 
introduced  by  the  most  important  chair  and 
cabinet  makers,  and  does  all  the  hard  work,  so 
that  manual  labour  has  been  much  lightened. 
Members  of  the  West-end  Cabinet-makers’  Union 
work  either  by  the  hour  or  the  piece,  accord- 
ing to  a book  of  prices  agreed  upon  by  employers 
and  workmen  in  1811,  in  which  very  little  alter- 
tion  had  been  made  until  1866,  when  it  was 
agreed  to  advance  the  prices  for  piecework  10 
per  cent.,  and  daywork  in  the  same  proportion. 
In  1872  another  advance  of  10  per  cent,  was 
agreed  to  on  the  book  prices  and;  daily  wages. 
When  the  first  advance  was  made,  the  employers 
fully  expected  the  men  would  earn  increased 
wages  to  the  amount  of  it,  and  were  disappointed 
to  find  that  less  work  was  done,  and  the  earnings 
remained  about  the  same.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  increase  the  establishment  charges  on  the 
cost  of  all  work  done,  in  addition  to  thelncreased 
cost  of  labour;  thus  further  raising  the  price  to 
the  purchaser.  This  was  pointed  out  to  the 
cabinet-makers  when  they  asked  for  a fuither 
advance  in  1872,  and,  on  the  advance  being  con- 
ceded, they  promised  to  earn  the  full  amount  of 
it.  This  they  have  not  done  : their  earnings,  as 
I am  informed,  have  only  increased  8 per  cent  • 
so  that  advances  of  20  per  cent,  on  piecework 
(all  the  hard  work  being  done  by  machinery) 
have  only  added  5 per  oent.  to  the  earnings  of 
the  cabinet-makers;  while  the  increased  cost  of 
production  has  added, on  an  average,  25  percent 
to  the  selling  prices.  The  Cabinet-makers’ 
Union  book  of  prices  to  which  I have  referred 
is  so  framed  that  the  meaning  is  open  to  different 
interpretations,  although  it  would  appear  plain 
enough  if  self-interest  did  not  try  to  twist  it 
another  way.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  the  committee  of  the  West-end 
Cabinet-makers’  Society  have  been  raisin"  dis- 
cussions upon  the  interpretation  of  the  meanin" 
of  the  book,  and  settling  them  in  favour  of  the 
workman,  and,  when  once  admitted,  have  stood 
upon  them  as  precedents ; the  result  being,  in 
some  classes  of  work,  a considerable  advance 
upon  the  prices  previously  paid. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  all  the  heavy 
work  is  now  done  by  machinery,  the  young 
cabinet-makers  earn  less  wages  than  the  former 
generation  did,  and  I think  this  result  must  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  union.  Very  few 
among  them  can  make  out  an  account  for  making  * 
a piece  of  furniture  by  the  book,  and  they  gene, 
rally  pay  some  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
book  to  do  it  for  them.’ 
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The  work  is  now  so  ranch  lighter  and  easier 
than  formerly,  that  the  cabinet-maker  of  the 
present  day  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  study 
very  closely  the  method  of  setting  out  his  work 
so  as  to  save  time  and  labour,  and  thus  increase 
his  earnings;  and  it  is  partly  from  this  cause 
that  the  younger  generation  of  cabinet-makers 
have  become  less  practically  skilful  than  that 
which  is  passing  away,  and  earn  less,  when  they 
ought  to  earn  much  more,  without  working  so 
hard  for  it.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  as  good 
as  it  ever  was. 

The  question  of  advance  of  wages  is  too  fre- 
quently treated  as  if  it  were  merely  one  between 
the  employers  and  employed,  the  latter  en. 
deavouring  to  obtain  a portion  of  the  profits  of 
the  former  in  the  shape  of  increased  wages. 
This  is  a mistaken  view  of  the  subject.  It  is 
true  the  employer  Btands  between  the  consumer 
and  the  workman,  and  has  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  any  increase  {of  wages,  but  be  adds  it  to  the 
cost  of  his  productions,  and  increases  the  price 
to  purchasers  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost. 
The  public,  therefore,  pay  the  increased  wages, 
not  directly  to  the  workman,  but  in  the  price 
paid  to  the  manufacturers ; and  the  question  is 
thus,  in  almost  all  cases,  really  between  the 
artisan  and  the  public,  as  the  profits  of  the 
manufacturer  are  so  kept  down  by  competition 
that  they  will  seldom  admit  of  any  reduction. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  the  manufacturer  generally 
obtains  an  increase  of  price  to  cover  the  increase 
of  wages  he  may  have  had  to  pay,  why  he  should 
almost  always  be  opposed  to  an  advance  of 
wages  ? 

There  may  be  various  reasons.  In  some  cases 
competition  may  be  so  severe  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  Obtain  any  corresponding  advance,  and  he 
knows  that  every  increase  of  price  tends  to 
diminish  the  demand,  whilst  every  reduction 
tends  to  increase  it,  and  the  wages  upon  which 
an  advance  is  sought  may  at  the  time  be  high, 
relatively,  to  those  paid  in  other  similar  manu- 
factures. 

The  general  tendency  of  trade-unionism  has 
been  more  or  less  mischievous  in  every  branch 
of  industry  with  which  the  unions  have  inter- 
fered, not  because  there  is  anything  wrong  in 
associations,  but  because  the  views  of  their 
leaders,  however  well  meant,  have  been  so  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  sound  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  even  when  right,  as  in 
some  recent  cases,  the  sound  advice  tendered  by 
them  to  their  members  has  not  been  followed. 

The  true  polioy  for  trade-unions  to  adopt,  is 
not  to  attempt  to  fix  any  hard-and-fast  line  for 
either  wages  or  working  hours,  but  to  leave  their 
members  free  to  earn  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
to  work  as  long  as  they  like ; so  that  a man 
whose  labour,  when  not  restricted,  is  worth  9s. 
or  10s.  per  day,  may  receive  it ; while  another, 
who  can  only  earn  5s.  or  6s.  at  the  same  occu- 
pation, may  be  paid  fairly,  instead  of  at  a fixed 
rate  of  wages  higher  than  his  labour  is  worth. 
The  present  system  operates  to  the  injury  of  the 
Blow  or  inefficient  workman,  who  is  the  first  to 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  in  slack  times, 
from  the  relative  dearness  of  his  work  ; and 
equally  so  to  the  quick  and  clever  workman,  by 
limiting  his  earnings. 

An  attempt  at  coercion,  by  one  of  the  unions 
in  the  metropolis,  which  has  now  been  continued 
for  three  months,  and  is  still  actively  going  on, 
shows  the  spirit  in  which  unionism  operates. 

A West-end  cabinet-maker,  whose  factory  had 
been  recently  erected  and  fitted  with  the  newest 
and  most  improved  machinery,  to  do  all  the  most 
laborious  work,  as  in  the  case  of  joiners,  leaving 
the  cabinet-makers  little  more  than  the  fitting, 
finishing,  and  putting  together  the  various  parts 
to  complete  a piece  of  furniture,  gave  notice 
that  in  future  the  system  of  pay  would  be 
changed  to  payment  by  piece-work  instead  of 
payment  by  the  hour,  and  that  all  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  agree  to  the  change  might  con- 
tinue  their  employment.  The  men  consulted 
the  committee  of  their  union,  aud  the  decision 
was,  that  they  should  strike  against  the  change 
(although  many  members  of  the  union  were 
working  by  the  piece  in  other  shops)  ; and 
accordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  union,  but  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  many  of  themselves,  they 
all  left  but  two,  and  removed  their  tools.  No 
fault  could  be  found  with  their  decision ; they 
were  free  to  acoept  or  refuse  employment  on  the 
terms  offered,  and  it  would  have  been  very 
wrong  on  the  part  of  their  late  employers  to 
' have  made  any  attempt  to  prevent  their  obtain- 
ing work  in  other  shops.  The  union  immediately 
set  to  work  with  great  energy  to  prevent,  by  all 
means,  legal  or  illegal,  any  cabinet-makers  from 


applying  for  work  to  the  firm  in  question. 
They  wrote,  or  telegraphed,  to  their  emissaries 
or  correspondents  in  all  the  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  to  Paris  and 
Brussels,  urging  them  to  take  means  to  prevent 
men  coming  to  ocoupy  the  places  of  those  who 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  they  carefully  picketed 
the  workshops,  in  order  to  intercept  all  who 
came.  Three  men  have  been  daily  employed  as 
pickets,  and,  by  threats,  promises,  and  pay,  they 
have  succeeded  in  preventing  many  men  from 
applying  for  work  ; and  they  have  spirited  away 
some  men  who  had  come  from  the  country  and 
agreed  to  take  employment,  by  paying  their 
expenses  and  keeping  them  idle  at  the  rate  of 
9d.  an  hour.  The  threat  they  generally  use  is 
that  the  firm  must  yield  and  take  the  union  men 
back,  when  all  those  who  have  taken  employ- 
ment in  the  meantime  will  be  discharged,  as  the 
union  men  will  not  work  in  the  same  shop  with 
them.  The  union  has  spent  a large  amount  of 
its  fuuds  in  this  tyrannical  attempt : the  men 
acting -as  pickets  receive  each  Is.  per  hour;  much 
money  must  have  been  paid  for  men’s  expenses 
and  for  bribing  them  not  to  apply  (in  one  case 
51.  were  paid),  and  the  number  of  men  kept  in 
idleness  at  9d.  per  hour  must  have  cost  a con- 
Biderable  sum. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  unscrupulous  efforts, 
the  union  will  fail  in  its  object,  after  causing 
much  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to  both 
sides,  and  a large  illegal  aud  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  its  funds. 

In  this  country,  for  some  years  past,  the  rela- 
tions  between  that  portion  of  labour  represented 
by  trade-unions,  and  capital,  as  represented  by 
employers,  have  been  those  of  hollow  truce,  or 
open  warfare,  and  both  parties  have  regarded 
each  other  with  a feeling  of  watchful  distrust, 
or  hostility,  instead  of  that  peace  and  goodwill 
which  should  exist  between  them.  Trade- 
unionism  should  abandon  this  erroneous  and 
aggressive  policy,  cease  its  vexatious  interference 
with  capital,  and  leave  freedom  of  action  to  its 
members.  All  disputes  should  be  referred  to 
arbitration  when  they  cannot  be  settled  by  con- 
ferences between  the  employers  and  the  em- 
ployed, and  strikes  and  lock-outs  should  never 
be  resorted  to,  except  in  very  extreme  cases  of 
injustice  or  oppression,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  then  only  after  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of 
impartial  and  disinterested  men,  who,  upon 
consideration,  should  express  an  opinion  that 
a strike  or  lock-out  would  be  justifiable  by 
the  facts  laid  before  them.  The  adoption 
of  this  coarse  would  put  an  end  to  strikes 
altogether,  and  leave  the  fuuds  of  the  union 
free  for  other  and  better  uses ; and  my  suggestion 
is,  that  the  unionists  should  become  capitalists 
upon  co-operative  principles.  I Bee  but  little 
difficulty  in  this.  Already  the  unions  have,  in 
the  aggregate,  large  funds  in  hand,  which,  under 
the  change  of  policy,  would  not  be  required  to 
be  drawn  upon  for  expenditure  in  support  of 
strikes  and  other  measures  necessary  to  main- 
tain a war  against  employers ; and  a part  of  the 
subscriptions  of  members  of  the  unions  might 
be  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  Trade- 
unions  Investment  Companies,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liability,  with  power  to  invest  in 
interest-bearing  securities,  or  in  manufacturing 
and  commercial  undertakings.  It  will  be  said 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  the  organisation  of 
industrial  undertakings  of  workmen,  will  be 
that  of  finding  competent  and  trustworthy 
managers,  but  this  difficulty  exists  with  every 
undertaking,  and  would  be  no  greater  with  them 
than  with  others.  There  are  men  among  them- 
selves who  have  practical  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  every  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the 
commercial  ability,  or  scientific  knowledge,  that 
might  be  required,  would,  no  doubt,  be  obtained 
at  a fair  rate  of  remuneration. 

Let  us  consider  for  a moment  how  soon 
companies  might  be  formed,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  capital  raised,  by  the  exercise  of  a 
little  self-denial  by  a million  of  men.  In  the 
financial  year  ending  April,  1873,  the  increase 
of  the  revenue  from  excise  duties  was  about  two 
millions  sterling.  This  was  the  year  during 
which  the  great  advance  of  wages  took  place, 
and  the  increased  excise  revenue  of  two  millions 
represents  an  expenditure  of  about  eight 
millions  sterling,  chiefly  in  alcoholic  drinks,  by 
the  working  classes.  If  this  sum  of  eight  millions 
had  been  saved  and  applied  to  the  formation  of 
investment  companies,  they  would  have  had  an 
aggregate  capital  about  equal  to  the  paid-up 
capital  of  all  the  joint-stock  banks  in  London, 
exclusive  of  their  reserved  funds.  Assuming, 
notwithstanding  the  great  reductions  that  have 


recently  been  made  in  the  wages  of  the  large 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  coal  and  iron 
trades,  that  the  average  earnings  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  trade-unions  (making  allowance  for 
those  who  may  sometimes  be  out  of  work) 
amount  to  30s.  per  week,  the  estimated  number 
of  members  will  receive  in  wages  a million  and 
a half  sterling  per  week,  or  78  millions  sterling 
per  annum,  out  of  which,  by  a little  self-denial, 
from  four  to  eight  millions  might  be  saved  and 
invested,  without  interfering  with  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  unions  as  friendly  or  benefit  societies. 
The  existing  management  of  the  trade-unions 
might  greatly  facilitate  the  formation  of  such 
companies. 

I have  always  considered  the  idea  of  indus- 
trial partnerships  based  on  a false  principle, 
one-sided,  aud  therefore  unjust,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  participation  in  profits  by  those 
who  did  not  participate  in  risk  of  loss.  For  this 
reason  : Profits  vary  according  to  circumstances  ; 
sometimes  they  are  large,  and  then  a reserve 
should  be  made ; sometimes  they  are  so  small 
as  not  to  afford  a fair  remuneration  for  the 
capital  employed ; and  sometimes  there  may  be 
a loss  from  bad  debts,  or  other  causes,  on  the 
year’s  trading,  which  must  necessarily  be  borne 
by  the  capitalist ; the  industrial  partners  being 
paid  for  their  labour,  and  having  no  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  undertaking,  are  not  subject  to  loss. 
If  skilled  artisans  and  working  men  would  read 
the  published  reports  of  the  present  condition  of 
their  class  in  every  country  in  Europa,  which 
have  been  furnished  by  our  consuls  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  they  would  find,  on  comparison, 
that  their  own  is,  in  every  respect,  far  superior, 
and  that  they  are  fortunate  in  having  been  born 
in  Great  Britain.  Whence  arises  this  superiority  ? 
Chiefly  from  the  greater  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  capital  in  this  country  employed  in 
mining,  manufacturers,  and  commerce,  which 
creates  employment  for  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, and  maintains  wages  at  a higher  rate  than 
in  other  countries. 

The  great  impediment  to  the  improvement  of 
the  working  classes  has  been  caused  by  the  want 
of  a system  of  national  education.  Thanks  to  the 
beneficial  legislation  of  late  years,  so  long 
retai-ded,  as  regards  the  education  of  the  people, 
by  the  mutual  jealousies  of  church  and  chapel, 
this  has  now  been  provided;  and  we  may  expect 
to  see  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from 
ignorance  gradually  disappear  ; and,  as  progress 
is  made  in  this  direction,  the  true  relations  of 
labour  and  capital  will  become  better  understood 
by  the  toiling  millions  of  this  kingdom,  and  it 
may  be  hoped  the  guides  and  leaders,  together 
svith  the  members  of  trade-unions,  will  see  the 
errors  I have  endeavoured  to  point  out. 


ANCIENT  INDIAN  MONUMENT3. 

General  Cunningham,  director-general  of  the 
Archaaological  Survey,  has  lately  submitted  some 
remarks  and  suggestions  to  the  Government  of 
India  with  reference  to  the  proposed  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  monuments  of  that  country 
to  which  we  recently  called  attention.  He  says 
that  according  to  his  experience  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  India  have  suffered  at  least  as 
much  from  the  carelessness  or  rapacity  of  indi- 
vidual spoilers  as  from  the  hands  of  time  ; and 
in  order  to  protect  such  of  them  as  remain  from 
the  ravages  of  these  ignorant  and  greedy 
plunderers,  he  advises  that  those  which  are  not 
actually  in  use  as  places  of  worship  should  be 
placed  under  the  sole  charge  of  the  chief  civil 
authority  of  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated,  and  that  he  should  be  held  responsible 
for  their  preservation.  General  Cunningham 
advocates  the  simplest  measures  of  conservation. 
In  old  stone  buildings,  he  says,  the  chief  causes 
of  ruin  have  been  the  fracture  of  beams  and  the 
splitting  of  pillars  under  enormous  pressure;  and 
instances  the  great  Jain  Temple  in  the  Fort  of 
Gwalior,  of  which  all  the  main  beams  were 
cracked  across,  while  many  of  the  pillars  had 
given  away  altogether  and  disappeared.  In  1844 
he  himself  repaired  this  temple  by  putting  upright 
stones  in  place  of  the  missing  pillars,  and  build- 
ing  walls  under  the  broken  beams.  By  these 
means  the  edifice  was  saved  from  ruin,  and  as 
the  work  then  done  has  proved  quite  sufficient 
up  to  the  present  time  he  thinks  that  similar 
precautions  might  be  used  with  good  effect  in 
the  case  of  other  Hindoo  temples,  and  strongly 
recommends  that  wherever  pillars  have  actually 
gone  and  left  a portion  of  tbe  roof  unsupported 
either  upright  Btones  or  square  masonry  pillars 
should  be  set  up  in  their  place.  With  respect  to 
1 brick  buildings,  the  usual  cause  of  decay  is  the 
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gradual  mouldering  away  of  the  bricks  near  the 
bottom  of  the  walls  from  the  action  of  saltpetre, 
aud  the  pertinacious  neglect  of  the  natives, 
whether  Hindoos  or  Mahommedans,  in  renewing 
the  decayed  bricks.  From  this  cause  alone  all 
the  finest  brick  buildings  have  suffered  more  or 
less.  The  only  real  remedy  which  General 
Cunningham  can  suggest  for  such  decay  is  to 
replace  the  lower  portions  of  the  outer  faces  of 
the  walls  with  sound  bricks  set  in  mud  plaster. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  CARDIFF. 

A large  number  of  both  public  and  private 
buildings  are  in  course  of  ereotion  in  the  im- 
proving town  of  Cardiff,  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  leading  seaport  in  Wales.  These 
now  buildings  are  gradually  adding  to  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  the  several  thoroughfares. 
Amongst  other  new  structures  which  have 
recently  been  built,  the  new  Cardiff  and  Countv 
Club,  now  fast  approaching  completion,  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  and  prominent  buildings  in 
the  town.  It  is  situated  in  St.  Mary-street,  one 
of  the  main  thoroughfares,  and  is  three  stories 
in  height,  exclusive  of  the  basement  and  the 
ground  floor.  It  is  built  of  Ashlar,  with  Bath, 
stone  dressings.  The  central  portion  of  the 
elevation,  from  the  basement  to  the  upper  floor, 
has  projecting  windows,  surmounted  by  a balcony. 
Over  the  entrance  to  the  building  is  a tympanum, 
with  the  inscription  in  the  centre,  “ Cardiff  and 
County  Club.”  The  entrance  is  by  a flight  of 
three  steps,  leading  into  a vestibule.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  a large  dining-room,  also  a reading- 
room,  together  with  a bar  and  offices.  The  first 
floor  contains  a billiard-room  and  cai'd-room, 
with  rooms  for  visitors,  and  offices  for  servants. 

Ihe  Glamorgan  Club  House,  another  new 
building,  has  just  been  finished  and  opened.  It 
is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Dumfries-place, 
another  of  the  principal  thoroughfares.  This 
building  has  been  erected  of  limestone  obtained 
in  the  district,  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  It  is 
in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  the 
upper  story  being  surmounted  by  gables.  The 
principal  eutrauce,  which  is  opposite  the  station 
of  the  Tail  Yale  Railway  Company,  leads  into  a 
vestibule,  and  thence  into  a spacious  dining  and 
coffee  room.  A pair  of  folding  glass  doors  afford 
communication  with  a conservatory,  beyond 
which  is  a large  billiard-room. 

A new  public  hall  in  Canton,  which  is  about 
to  be  incorporated  with  Cardiff,  is  also  projected. 
Lately,  the  mayor  of  Cardiff’ presided  at  a public 
meeting  which  was  held  in  support  of  the  under- 
taking. The  proposed  building  is  to  contain  a 
reading-room,  library,  lecture-room,  and  room 
for  meetings  and  entertainments,  and  other 
apartments,  and  is  to  be  built  by  a limited 
liability  company.  The  ground  floor  will  consist 
of  shops,  the  reading-room  and  the  other  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  hall  being  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building. 

Here  and  there,  oven  in  the  principal  streets, 
a few  specimens  of  old  Cardiff  still  remain;  but 
these  are  constantly  disappearing  to  make  way 
for  more  modern  and  palatial  buildings,  and  the 
structural  relics  of  Cardiff,  as  it  originally 
appeared,  are  rapidly  in  course  of  demolition. 


them  into  execution.  The  result  has  been  an 
extraordinary  building.  Wood  has  been  used 
where  stone  should  have  been  employed,  in 
columns,  windows,  arches,  &c.  The  principles 
of  modern  architecture  have  been  utterly 
ignored,  and  in  a very  few  years  the  structure 
will  decay,  if  it  does  not  previously  fall  to  pieces. 
They  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  however,  as  to 
quantity,  if  not  as  to  quality,  and  from  almost 
every  consular  station  there  is  a record  of  con- 
structive progress.  The  port  of  Niigata  in  par- 
ticular has  been  almost  transformed  within  the 
last  five  years.  The  streets  have  been  levelled 
and  paved  with  gravel,  rain-water  and  ddbris  are 
removed  by  a fair  drainage  system,  and 
scavenger  corps  performs  its  work  every  morning 
The  canals  traversing  the  town  in  all  directions 
have  been  deepened  and  lined  with  planks,  aud 
a branch  of  the  river  has  been  conducted  through 
the  main  canals,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water 
becoming  stagnant,  and  prejudicial  to  health. 
Lamp-posts  have  also  been  erected  at  a distance 
of  100  ft.  from  each  other  throughout  the  entire 
town,  and  the  Btreets  are  now  lighted  every 
evening  with  coal-oil.  One  of  the  river-islands 
situated  immediately  opposite  to  the  town,  and 
formerly  covered  with  pear-trees,  has  been  con- 
nected with  it  by  six  wooden  bridges,  the  ground 
has  been  raised  3 ft.,  and  it  is  now  laid  out  in 
wide  streets,  and  almost  covered  with  handsome 
buildings.  Judging  from  the  number  of  houses 
recently  erected,  the  British  consul  supposes 
that  the  population  has  increased  about  one- 
fifth.  The  wages  of  stonemasons  and  bricklayers, 
which  were  formerly  very  poor,  have  now  be- 
come very  high  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
good  native  hand  can  earn  five  or  six  shillings  a 
day  at  piecework,  while  he  can  live  comfortably 
for  as  many  shillings  a week.  Unless  married, 
however,  the  ordinary  Japanese  artisan  is  not  of 
a saving  disposition,  and  his  easily-earned  money 
is  quickly  spent. 


the  light  as  much  as  possible,  while  the  cluster 
below  will  droop  over  the  shop  front.  The  arcade 
will  be  entered  at  each  end,  through  arches  of 
about  30  ft.  in  height,  these  to  be  furnished  with 
massive  gates.  The  structure  at  each  extremity 
will  be  built  in  stone  in  the  French-Italian  style 
of  architecture.  It  will  be  constructed  in  four 
stories,  and  will  be  surmounted  by  two  towers. 
The  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
60,000i.  Numerous  applications  for  premises 
have  already  been  made  to  the  company.  Mr. 
Henry  Lovett,  of  Wolverhampton,  has  the  con- 
tract, and  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  is 
the  architect. 


BUILDING  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERING 
IN  JAPAN. 

The  Japanese,  who  seem  possessed  by  a per- 
fect mania  for  introducing  the  civilisation,  the 
inventions,  and  the  manners  of  the  West,  have 
i nob  neglected  to  imitate  our  railways,  our  styles 
of  architecture,  and  our  modes  of  laying  out  our 
i towns  and  villages.  The  latest  volume  of  con- 
sular  reports  shows  that  under  European  super- 
vision the  imitations  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  original  models,  but  the  Japanese,  when 
left  to  their  own  devices,  contrive  to  obtain  an 
outward  resemblance,  while  they  perversely  over- 
look the  most  essential  parts  of  the  work,  and 
set  all  fundamental  laws  at  defiance.  Thus,  the 
consul  at  Osaka  reports  that  the  Government 
have  lately  erected  there  a large  building  in- 
tended as  a City  Hall,  which  is  to  contain  all  the 
different  departments  of  the  local  Government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Custom-house.  It  is 
i an  imposing-looking  edifice,  built  on  a foreign 
; model,  has  long  rows  of  columns  in  front,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a high  dome.  The  Govern- 
imeut  asked  Major  Kinder,  the  Director  of  the 
Imperial  Mint,  to  furnish  the  original  designs; 
Ibut,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  superintend  the 
iconstruction  of  the  edifice,  they  handed  his  plans 
•over  to  native  officials,  with  instructions  to  put 


RHYMES  FOR  IMPROVERS. 

TnE  Bailie,  having  offered  a prize  of  a copy  of 
the  title-page  of  his  forthcoming  volume  for  the 
best  poem  on  the  operations  of  the  Glasgow 
Improvement  Trust,  has  found  the  following  i 
his  letter-box  : — 

“ RESPECTFULLY  DEDICATED  TO  THE 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  TRUST. 

Into  every  dirty  corner 
Argus-eyed  peep  j 
With  ibe  besom  of  destruction 
Make  a clean  sweep. 

Pull  down  the  rookeries, 

The  rooks  will  flee  away ; 

To  dismal  dirty  dungeons 
Let  in  the  light  of  day. 

Plan  free  and  open  spaces  ; 

Build  houses  lit  for  men, 

That  longer  lives — and  better — 

May  bless  the  * lower  ten.’ 

Amicus  (t),  ms  Mark.” 

“ PRO  BONO  PUBLICO. 

Plan  and  build  better.  The  Future’s  your  debtor, 

If  we  live  longer,  and  purer,  and  stronger. 

***  House  comforts  enhanced,  with  rents  not  advanced. 

Is  a part  of  the  plan  of 

A Clyde  Working  Max.” 


A NEW  ARCADE  FOR  BIRMINGHAM. 

A company  called  the  Great  Western  Arcade  . 

Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  j quent  occurrence  in  crossin; 


establishing  an  arcade  between  Monmouth-street 
and  Temple. row,  Birmingham,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  it  will  bo  finished  by  the  1st  of  March  next 
year.  The  proposed  arcade  will  run  parallel 
with  Bull-8treet,  the  one  entranoe  to  face  the 
Great  Western  Hotel,  Monmouth-street,  and  the 
other  the  Royal  Hotel,  Temple-row.  From  end 
to  end  its  distance  will  be  about  400  ft.,  and  the 
extent  of  the  site  will  allow  nob  only  of  a cause- 
way 18  ft.  wide,  but  of  extensive  shop  premises 
on  each  side,  in  some  cases  spacious  accommoda- 
tion for  saloons  or  showrooms  being  provided. 
An  upper  story  will  contain  about  forty. four 
shops,  which,  with  fifty  upon  the  ground-floor, 
will  bring  the  total  number  very  near  a hundred. 
Along  the  row  of  steps  on  the  upper  story  will 
go  a railed  passage  about  8 ft.  in  width.  Each 
of  the  shops  in  the  building  will  be  fitted  with 
three  ebony  columns,  ornamented  in  gilt,  one  to 
be  placed  at  the  limit  of  the  shop,  another  at  its 
angle,  and  the  third  at  the  doorway.  In  the 
centre  of  the  arcade  a dome  will  be  erected,  its 
diameter  to  be  nearly  30  ft.,  and  its  altitude  to 
be  about  70  ft.  The  illumination  of  the  structure 
will  be  by  clusters  of  lamps.  Each  cluster  will 
comprise  four  lamps,  and  over  each  shop  on  the 
upper  story  these  will  be  placed  so  as]to  diffuse 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  STATION,  GREAT 
BERKHAMSTEAD. 

This  station,  having  a spacious  bookiDg-half,. 
wide  subways,  aud  broad  platforms,  has  been 
opened.  There  is  an  entranoe  corridor  of  orna- 
mental brickwork,  with  a projecting  verandah. 
Following  the  example  atEuston,  the  company’s 
architect,  Mr.  F.  Stansby,  has  adopted  the  design 
of  a central  hall,  which  will  contain  a circular- 
ended  booking  department,  such  as  stations  of 
larger  size  possess.  On  either  side  of  the  hall 
are  waiting-rooms,  replete  with  modern  appoint- 
ments. Emerging  from  the  hall,  the  passengers 
pass  aloDg  the  subways  lined  with  white  glazed 
bricks,  and  thence  by  flights  of  York  stono  steps 
ascend  to  the  up,  down,  or  intermediate  plat- 
forms, the  last  of  which  is  in  courso  of  con- 
struction. The  platforms  are  one  of  the  chief 
improvements,  inasmuch  as  in  the  spaces  between 
them  are  laid  an  np  and  down  passenger  line, 
and  an  np  and  down  goods  line,  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  intended  by  the 
chief  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Baker,  to  obviate  the 
results  of  mixed  goods  and  passenger  traffio.  On 
each  of  these  platforms  are  retiring-rooms  and 
appurtenances  of  an  improved  kind.  The  engi- 
neering portion  of  the  new  works  has  been  of  a 
difficult  character.  A long-spanned  riveted 
girder  bridge,  of  additional  width  to  take  the  two 
goods  lines  (1  ft.  G in.  higher  from  the  ground 
line  than  the  old  cast-iron  bridge),  has  been 
erected,  and  gives  increased  headway  for  the 
passage  of  loaded  vehicles.  The  bridge  is  of 
wrought  iron,  and  was  erected  by  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Ridley,  of  the  Bury,  Hemel  Hempstead,  con- 
tractor for  the  fourth  line  and  station  works  from 
King’s  Langley  to  Bletchley.  Among  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  was  the  boggy  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  in  places  involved  special  treatment 
with  concrete  and  brick  foundations  20  f(.  deep. 
Beneath  the  heavy  retaining  wall  at  the  back  of 
the  old  station  embankment  a quantity  of  beech 
timber,— evidently  a portion  of  the  old  Castle 
drawbridge, — was  found  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  old  road  to  Berkhamstead  Place, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  has  been 
diverted  and  widened;  and  a branch  into  it  from 
the  Ashridge  New-road  has  been  staked  out.  A 
mound,  planted  with  ornamental  trees,  at  the 
foot  of  the  park  serves  as  a screen  from  the 
goods’  yard.  A permanent  suite  of  waiting- 
rooms,  with  octagonal  hall  and  external  verandah, 
has  been  erected  for  the  special  convenience  of 
Earl  Brownlow.  Of  considerable  importance  are 
the  new  goods’  shed,  yard,  and  office,  in  the  rear 
of  the  up-lines.  Goods  will  be  unloaded  with 
ease  and  safety ; accidents,  which  were  of  fre- 
trucks  over  the 


main  passenger  lines,  will  be  avoided ; and 
complaints  of  delay  from  local  wharfingers, 
coal  merchants,  and  carriers,  will,  it  is  hoped,' 
be  rare. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  KING’S  COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL. 

The  following  paragraphs,  which  appeared  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment of  King’s  College  Hospital,  adopted  at  the 
meeting  held  in  the  Board-room  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Hatherley, 
show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  recent 
improvements  carried  out  at  that  institution. 

11  In  the  month  of  July  last  the  committee 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  order  a survey 
of  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  general  state 
of  the  hospital  buildings,  and  for  that  purpose 
employed  Mr.  Stephen  Salter  as  their  surveyor. 
In  consequence  of  his  report  they  felt  it  their 
duty  at  once  to  order  the  execution  of  many  im- 
portant repairs  and  improvements,  which  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen, 
by  contract  after  tender.  The  chief  of  these 
works  were,  besides  the  thorough  cleansing  of 
the  whole  of  the  hospital  (except  the  principal 
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staircase),  repairing  all  defective  plumbers’ 
work,  improving  the  arrangements  of  the  water- 
closets  and  ventilating  them,  and  putting  new 
slop-closets  and  other  conveniences  therein ; 
thoroughly  examining  and  repairing  the  drains, 
and  removing  various  deposits  which  had  taken 
place  from  defective  soil-pipes ; improving  the 
water  supplies  towards  tho  kitchen  so  as  to 
give  them  a supply  independent  of  all  water- 
closet  cisterns;  ventilating  the  post-mortem 
theatre  and  mortuary  by  means  of  upward 
shafts  to  the  highest  points  of  the  building, 
and  providing  (galvanised  iron  fittings  in  the 
mortuary ; warming  the  out-patients’  waiting- 
rooms;  providing  proper  basins  and  supplies  to 
surgeons’,  physicians’,  and  other  rooms,  im- 
proving the  heating  of  the  operating  theatre, 
the  chapel  of  the  nurse’s  dormitories,  by  alter- 
ing the  system  of  hot-water  piping;  providing  a 
dieinfecting-room  and  apparatus ; fitting  up  a 
room  to  be  used  as  a delirous  patients’  ward  with 
all  proper  appliances  ; providing  speaking-tubes 
and  call-bells  from  each  floor  to  the  hall ; pro- 
viding portable  fire-engines  and  apparatus  for 
the  use  of  the  hospital,  as  recommended  by 
Captain  Shaw  ; besides  many  other  minor  works 
too  numerous  to  mention,  but  which  were  found 
to  be  necessary. 

“ The  extent  of  these  works  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  been  carried  out  in  the  most  economical 
manner  consistent  with  efficiency,  the  cost  has 
nearly  reached  the  large  sum  of  2,5001.  To- 
wards this  sum  the  committee  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  following  munificent  donations  : viz.,  Messrs. 
Childs  & Co.,  1001. ; Coutts  & Co.,  lOOi. ; Drum- 
monds, 50J. ; Gosling  & Sharpe,  1001.  ; Hoare  & 
Co.,  1001.;  W.  H.  Smith  & Sons,  1001. ; Twining 
& Co.,  1001. 

In  order  at  once  to  meet  the  above  extraor- 
dinary expenditure,  to  pay  off  all  out-standing 
liabilities,  so  as  to  begin  the  new  year  free  from 
debt,  and  to  commence  a system  of  prompt  pay- 
ment of  tradesmen,  the  committee  have  been  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  entrench  upon  their 
slender  endowment  fund  to  the  extent  of  3,5001. 
They  believe  that  the  results  have  fully  justified 
so  large  an  outlay,  and  they  would  point  with 
confidence  to  the  present  sanitary  condition  of 
the  hospital,  as  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  in- 
stitution in  the  metropolis.” 


THE  WORKS  AT  ST.  MICHAEL’S, 
OXFORD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
and  Historical  Society,  reoently,— 

Mr.  Bruton  described  the  work  which  had  been 
done  to  tie  tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Church.  He 
said  that  on  receiving  instructions  from  the 
feoffees  of  the  parish  to  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  tower,  he  ascended  the  chamber  where 
the  walls  were  most  cracked  at  the  time  the 
bells  were  ringing.  It  was  a well-known  fact 
that  the  ringing  of  bells  caused  considerable 
vibration  in  a tower,  and  that  of  itself  was  no 
cause  of  alarm ; but  in  this  case  he  found  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  tower,  or  the  wall  be- 
tween the  south-east  angle  and  the  centre  of  the 
south  face,  at  which  points  there  were  large 
fractures,  vibrating  at  a different  rate  from  the 
rest  of  the  tower.  In  this  there  was  great 
danger,  and  upon  his  advice  the  necessary  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  the  ringing  of  the  bells. 
He  then  designed  a plan  of  tying  together  the 
fractured  parts  of  the  tower;  not  by  putting 
bolts  through  from  wall  to  wall,  because  in  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  there 
would  be  considerable  danger,  but  by  a novel 
arrangement  of  oak  timbers,  which  he  called  a 
cradle,  just  within  the  walls,  these  timbers  being 
festened  at  their  points  of  junction  by  cast-iron 
shoes.  The  timbers  were  then  bolted  to  the 
walls,  and  thus  the  amount  of  expansion  and 
contraction  is  considerably  reduced  ; particularly 
as  these  bolts,  being  embedded  in  the  walls, 
would  not  be  so  subject  to  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature. He  also  exhibited  a drawing  of  one 
of  the  three  ancient  windows  which  had  been 
opened  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  which 
are  interesting  as  being  about  the  earliest  work 
in  the  county.  He  showed  that  they  had  pro- 
bably been  blocked  up  through  the  failure  of  the 
capitals  of  the  “baluster”  columns,  which  had 
broken  short  through  in  the  middle.  The  way 
in  which  he  had  secured  those  capitals  he  ex- 
plained, and  showed  diagrams  of  the  way  in 
which  the  work  was  done.  He  had  the  arches 
shored  up,  and  then  a small  portion  of  the 
masonry  between  them  removed,  and  two  pieces 


of  L iron  placed  back  to  back,  and  bolted 
together.  From  the  bottom  flanges  he  passed 
bolts  through  the  broken  stone  capitals,  which 
were  thus  made  rigid  and  secure  ; after  which 
the  masonry  which  had  been  removed  was  re-set, 
and  the  arches  restored.  - When  the  windows 
were  blocked  up,  the  projecting  portions  of  the 
capitals  in  two  of  the  windows  had  been 
chopped  off.  These  he  had  found  it  necessary 
to  restore,  but  he  had  done  this  by  piecing  out 
the  old  capitals,  as  he  was  most  anxious  to  keep 
the  old  stones,  and  there  had  not  been  a Bingle 
stone  removed  that  could  in  any  way  be  made  to 
perform  its  office. 

Mr.  James  Parker  thought  that  this  was  one 
of  the  most  important  finds  that  had  been  made 
in  Oxford  for  sometime.  The  great  point  about 
it  was  that  it  showed  the  Roman  element  as 
opposed  to  the  Norman. 


CHURCHES,  DIOCESE  OF  NORWICH. 

In  compliance  with  an  address  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  desired  a 
return  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  churches, 
including  cathedrals,  built  or  restored  at  a cost 
exceeding  500L,  since  the  year  1840,  and  showing, 
as  far  as  possible  in  each  case,  the  expenditure 
and  the  sources  from  which  the  required  sums 
were  derived.  The  following,  according  to  the 
Ipswich  Journal,  is  a summary  of  the  return 
from  the  Diocese  of  Norwich : — 
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Parishes  whose  return 

is  nil- 

Ditto,  ditto,  unknown.. 
Ditto,  ditto,  imperfect 
Ditto,  ditto,  not  sent  in 
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Parishes  in  which  the 
Church  has  beeo  built 
or  restored  at  a cost 
exceeding  50.'J. 

| 390  G49,33s 

81,793 

667,545 

Purishes  in  which  the 
Church  has  been  re- 
stored at  a cost  over 
10CL  and  under  500Z. 

| 211V  61,376 

12,169 

49,296 

Cathedral  

l,05o|  710,713 

...  *17,000 

;93,962 

10,000 

616,751 

7,000 

Totals 

...|  727,713 

103,962 

623,751 

THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT 
RAILWAY  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
BUILDING  IN  THE  WEST. 

It  was  stated  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company, 
the  other  day,  that  the  opening  of  the  Hammer- 
smith  extension  line  has  already  given  a spur  to 
building  enterprise  in  that  district,  and  that  a 
very  large  and  populous  neighbourhood  is  rapidly 
springing  up  between  Gloucester-road  and 
Hammersmith.  The  chairman  said  the  construe-  j 
tion  of  buildings  on  a large  scale  was  going 
forward  near  the  west  end  of  their  line,  and  as  j 
they  became  occupied  would  be  a considerable 
source  of  traffic. 

With  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  company’s 
surplus  lands,  it  wav,  stated  that  they  had  been 
enabled,  during  the  half-year,  to  conclude 
several  sales  upon  terms  highly  advantageous 
to  the  company.  The  amount  realised  in  the 
half-year  had  been  72,0811.  18s.  3d.,  and,  in 
addition  to  these  actual  realisations,  contracts 
had  either  been  concluded  or  were  pending,  under 
which  at  least  a farther  50,000i.  would  be 
receivable.  In  all  these  sales  the  full  estimated 
value  of  the  lands  had  been  obtained  from  the 
purchasers.  In  answer  to  a question,  the  chair- 
man stated  that  the  surplus  land  on  the  embank- 
ment had  been  disposed  of  at  a ground-rent  of 
2,1001.  per  annum,  with  a right  to  purchase  for 
47,0001.  The  St.  Stephen’s  Club  was  let  on  the 
same  basis. 


A Wedge  of  Iron  in  the  Great  Pyramid. — 

The  Iron  Age  says  that  a wedge  or  a plate  of 
iron  has  been  discovered  imbedded  in  the  masonry 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  It  shows  that  this  metal 
was  produced  and  wrought  in  the  age  of  King 
Cheops,  which  is  placed  by  some  authorities  as 
far  back  as  5,400  years  ago. 


* Approximately  divided  under  the  heads  given  in  the 
return.  This  sum  was  almost  entirely  contributed  from 
the  annual  income  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 


WROXTON  ABBEY. 

In  Skelton’s  “ Oxfordshire,”  there  is  an  en- 
graving of  the  hall  of  this  ancient  edifice,  four 
miles  from  Banbury.  The  view  includes  the 
screen,  and  on  the  title-page  of  this  work  is  an 
engraving  of  the  west  front  of  the  mansion. 
The  porch  and  hall  are  engraved  in  Nash’s 
“ Mansions  of  England  in  the  olden  Time.”  Tho 
mansion  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
priory,  A.D.  1618.  Beesley,  “ History  of  Ban- 
bury,” pp.  84,  263,  A.D.  1841,  states  that  the 
west  front  of  the  edifice  extends  118  ft.  in 
length,  the  porch  being  a very  elegant  specimen 
of  the  Italian  Decorated  entrances.  The  dining- 
room is  stated  to  be  39ft.  6 in.  by  21  ft.,  decorated 
with  a beautifully  enriched  ceiling,  and  the 
chapel  27  ft.  2 in.  by  16  ft.  10  in.  This  apart- 
ment has  or  had,  A.D.  1841,  an  early  Decorated 
window,  of  four  lights,  with  foliated  circles  in 
thehead,  and  mullions.  Mr.  Beesley  stated,  “ Over 
it,  on  the  exterior  is  an  ogee  canopy.  This  end 
of  the  chapel  has  a battlemented  parapet,  with 
Decorated  cornice  mouldings.  This  portion  of 
the  building  is  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  a 
passage  leading  to  the  cellars  of  the  mansion,  a 
doorway  of  the  original  edifice  has  been  pre- 
served, of  the  Early  English  style  which  prevailed 
! during  the  thirteenth  century.”  The  window  of 
the  chapel  was  ornamented  with  stained  glass  by 
I Van  Ling,  A.D.  1623,  when  the  owner  of  the 
j mansion,  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  bart.,  was  living. 
The  edifice  was  erected  by  this  person.  The 
hall,  according  to  Mr.  Beesley,  measures  45  ft. 
3 in.  north  to  south,  and  2 4 ft.  6 in.  from  east  to 
j west,  having  at  the  south  end  a highly-decorated 
I Bcreen  of  the  music  - gallery,  supported  on 
■ columns.  The  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  possessed  Wroxton  by 
his  union  with  Lady  Frances  Pope,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  third  Earl  of  Downe,  added 
I to  the  mansion.  The  fourth  Earl  of  Guilford 
j erected  the  library  from  a plan  by  Smirke.  This 
j fine  old  building  contains  valuable  paintings,  in- 
cluding one  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  by  Holbein ; one 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Downe,  by  Vansomer;  two  of 
the  Lord  Keeper,  by  Lely  and  Riley  ; also  a por- 
| trait  of  Lord  North,  the  Premier,  by  Dance. 

Chr.  Cooke. 


“SAMARITAN”  HOSPITAL,  LISBURN. 
ROAD,  BELFAST. 

This  hospital,  now  approaching  completion,  is 
one  of  three  erected  in  Belfast,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Benn,  Glenravel, 

I county  Antrim.  It  is  a red  brick  building,  with 
' quoins,  strings,  and  cornice  of  sandstone  of  a 
yellowish  tint  from  Dungannon,  county  Tyrone. 
Over  the  entrance-door  there  is  a niche,  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  place  a statue  of  the  donor. 
I The  principal  apartments  will  be  heated  by 
Captain  Galton’s  patent  ventilating  stoves.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  fittings, 
will  be  3,3001.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Dixon  & Co.,  builders,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Win. 
Hastings,  architect,  Belfast. 


IMPREGNATION  OF  SANDSTONE. 

M.  Lewin  impregnates  the  sandstone  from 
his  large  quarries  “ Saxonia,”  at  Neundorf,  near 
Pirna  (Saxony),  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  then  with  a solution  of  glass.  The 
impregnated  stone  may  be  polished,  and  a mar- 
ble-like appearance  given  to  it.  It  resists  fire 
and  atmospheric  influences,  and  is  especially 
suitable  for  hydraulic  works.  For  stairs  it 
would  replace  marble  on  account  of  its  durable- 
ness, and  it  would  be  preferred  to  sandstone  for 
the  sake  of  its  appearance.  If  exposed  to  high 
temperatures  its  surface  becomes  vitrified,  and 
in  this  process  any  shade  of  colour  may  be  given 
to  it. — Polyt.  Notizblatt. 


A Liberal  Donor  to  Church  and  School. 

The  Western  Morning  News  states  that,  though 
originally  a Dissenter,  Mr.  S.  Marling,  the  new 
M.P.  for  Stroud,  has  built  a new  church  in  his 
own  parish,  and  endowed  it  with  an  income  of 
2001. a year;  the  hon.  gentleman  has  also  built 
a national  schoolroom,  a schoolmaster’s  house, 
and  a parsonage  at  a coBt  of  10,0001. ; he  has 
subscribed  5001.  towards  the  schools  of  another 
parish,  though  he  has  no  sympathy  with  its 
High  Church  Vicar’s  views  ; he  has  given  2o0l. 
to  another  national  school ; 2,0001.  towards  the 
restoration  of  a church ; and  5001.  towards  the 
restoration  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
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THE  QUEEN  ANNE  STYLE. 

Sir, — To  whatever  extent  this  style  may  be 
destined  to  be  practised  (and  it  is  evident  some 
movement  of  taste  in  that  direction  is  impend- 
ing), it  is  to  be  hoped  that  students  of  archi- 
tecture will  not  be  persuaded  to  make  an 
inconsistent  and  half-formed  style  a principal 
object  of  study.  The  study  of  architectural 
style  involves  what  may  be  called  the  logic  of 
desigD,  the  distinct  relation  of  one  part  to 
another  in  regard  to  proportion,  expression,  and 
function.  It  is  only  where  this  relation  is  com- 
pletely observed  and  carried  out  that  a complete 
style  is  formed,  and  it  is  only  in  the  production 
of  such  a style  that  design  can  be  studied  with 
the  best  advantage  in  promoting  the  feeling  for 
grace  and  refinement,  and  educating  the  eye. 
Now,  the  Queen  Anne  style  is  admitted,  even  by 
its  upholders,  to  be  an  unformed  and  corrupt 
style ; it  has  not  this  kind  of  logical  design 
which  distinguishes  a complete  style,  and  there- 
fore its  study  is  no  training  for  the  young  archi- 
tect. If  he  likes  to  practise  it  afterwards,  let 
him  ; but  he  will  not  find  it  wise  to  try  to  set  up 
any  special  proof  that  thiB  of  all  others  is  the 
style  to  be  Bought  after,  and  the  natural  and 
right  result  of  that  has  gone  before.  The  whole 
thing  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  person  who 
ordered  a glass  of  brandy  at  an  inn,  with  many 
explanations  and  justifications  as  to  its  being 
very  cold,  not  being  well,  really  requiring  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  so  on,  when  his  neighbour, 
in  a defiant  tone,  ordered  a similar  glass  for  him- 
self, “ because  he  liked  it.”  Now,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  that  is  about  all  which  this  talk  about 
the  necessity  and  fitness  of  Queen  Anne  archi- 
tecture really  comes  to.  Certain  gentlemen  have 
revived  that  style  “ because  they  like  it,”  and  no 
bad  reason  either ; and  we  have  even  heard  of  one 
enthusiast  who  had  built  or  rented  a Queen  Anne 
house  for  himself,  and  persuaded  his  family  to 
dress  in  the  fashion  of  that  day  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  mansion.  All  this  is  a very  agreeable 
and  perfectly  harmless  kind  of  artistic  recrea- 
tion ; but  an  attempt  to  set  it  up  as  the  modern 
philosophy  of  architecture  is  apt  to  become 
ludicrous.  H.  S. 


EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY’S 
SURPLUS  PROPERTY. 

SALK  OF  HOUSES  AND  LAND. 

Last  week,  a large  sale  of  the  surplus  pro- 
perty of  the  East  London  Railway  Company 
took  place  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  where 
8eventy-five  lots  were  offered,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  which  were  sold.  The  property  consisted 
of  dwelling-houseB  and  building  land,  situated  in 
Rotherhithe  and  Deptford,  intersected  by  the 
railway,  and  under  which  it  passes,  together 
with  numerous  plots  of  other  building  land  in 
Deptford,  which  has  been  specially  laid  out  by 
the  company  for  building  purposes.  There  was 
a very  large  attendance  of  builders  and  others 
interested,  who  kept  up  an  active  competition  for 
the  several  lots  submitted.  The  houses  sold  were 
twenty-two  in  number,  with  an  annual  value  of 
from  13Z.  to  19Z.  per  annum,  and  they  realised 
prices  varying  from  150Z.  to  300Z.  each.  A plot 
of  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  railway,  imme- 
diately  adjoining  the  Rotherhithe  Station,  and 
containing  an  area  of  about  3,000  ft.,  was  sold 
for  110Z.,  whilst  two  other  lots,  immediately 
over  the  railway  underneath,  and  containing  an 
area  of  3,940  ft.  and  5,860  ft.  respectively,  were 
sold,  the  one  for  250Z.,  and  the  other  for  310Z. 
The  first-named  lot  has  a double  frontage  to 
Berkeley-street  and  Albion. street,  and  the  second 
to  Berkeley-street  only.  A triangular  piece  of 
land,  with  a frontage  of  129  ft.  to  the  Lower 
Deptford-road,  and  43  ft.  in  depth  at  its  widest 
part,  was  sold  for  210Z.  The  entire  proceeds  of 
this  portion  of  the  sale,  consisting  of  twenty- nine 
lots  in  all,  amounted  to  6,150Z.  It  may  be  stated 
that  the  conditions  of  sale  provided  for  reserving 
to  the  company  special  advantages  and  stringent 
protection.  They  reserve  to  themselves  the 
surface  and  subsoil  of  such  of  the  lots  as  may  be 
occupied  by  the  railway  and  works,  together 
with  the  free  and  uninterrupted  right  of  enter- 
ing upon  the  lots  at  any  time  for  maintaining 
and  repairing  the  railway  works  and  tunnels. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  sale  was 
the  large  area  of  building  land,  bounded  on  the 
north-east  side  by  the  company’s  own  railway 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  London  and  Green- 
wich branch  of  the  South  Eastern  line.  The 
north-western  boundary  of  this  spacious  plot  of 
land,  all  of  which  is  in  Kent,  divides  it  from  the 
county  of  Surrey.  It  is  upwards  of  20  acres 


in  extent,  and  the  railway  company  were  com- 
pelled to  purchase  it  along  with  the  charcoal 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Torr  & Co.,  which  has 
been  demolished,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  railway.  The  whole  of  this 
estate,  which  was  formerly  meadow-land,  has 
been  drained,  and  laid  out  by  the  railway 
company  for  building  purposes.  Five  roads, 
named  respectively  Oldfield-road,  Alpine-road, 
Fawcett-road,  Cornbury-road,  and  Reculver-road, 
have  been  formed.  These  roads  are  each  40  ft. 
wide,  with  an  average  length  of  about  900  ft. 
At  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  estate  three  other 
similar  roads  are  in  oourse  of  formation.  The 
plots  of  building  land  on  the  estate  submitted  on 
Tuesday  were  thirty-five  in  number,  having  an 
average  frontage  of  96  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
depth  of  65  ft.,  and  it  is  understood  that  about 
six  houses  will  be  ereoted  on  each  plot.  At  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  estate,  running  parallel 
with  the  railway,  and  fronting  Oldfield-road, 
there  is  a plot  415  ft.  in  length,  with  an  average 
depth  of  about  70  ft.,  and  for  this  plot  there  was 
an  active  competition,  the  lot  being  put  up  at 
300Z.  and  sold  for  1.270Z.  Six  of  the  other  lots 
were  knocked  down  at  prices  ranging  from  220Z. 
to  300Z.  The  rest  of  the  lots  were  withdrawn, 
but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  will 
readily  be  sold  by  privato  treaty,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  estate  will  shortly  be  built  upon, 
the  estimated  number  of  houses  being  upwards 
of  400. 

The  entire  proceedsof  the  day’s  sale  amounted 
to  9,200Z. 


BRECHIN’S  HOUSEHOLD  HEAT 
ECONOMISER. 

The  arrangement  patented  oonsists  in  what 
the  inventor  calls  an  “econ”  (a  disc  of  metal), 
which  is  fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  apartment 
above  the  fireplace  or  stove,  and  in  a line  with 
the  flue.  It  projects  about  7 in.,  and  has  3 in.  of 
space  between  it  and  the  wall.  The  fastening 
is  accomplished  internally  by  simple  means,  and 
when  once  in  position  the  apparatus  may  remain 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  Two  openings 
or  passages  are  formed  in  the  wall  through 
which  two  tubes  pass  and  connect  the  econ  with 
the  flue,  while  a valve,  or  damper,  working 
through  a flange  on  the  lower  tube  closes  and 
opens  the  flue  at  pleasure. 

On  the  fire  being  lighted  the  heat  and  fire 
ga3es  ascending  the  flue  pass  through  the  lower 
tube  and  are  projected  against  the  thin  steel  or 
oopper  front  of  the  econ,  heating  it  at  a ratio 
proportionate  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  fire  j 
this  may  be  from  70°  or  80°  to  130°  or  more. 
That  portion  of  the  heat  which  does  not  at  first 
permeate  the  steel  circulates  within  the  econ 
and  warms  the  back  and  sides  before  passing 
by  the  higher  tube  into  the  flue  again.  The  econ 
is  circular,  29  in.  diameter  and  4 in.  deep,  so 
that  the  front,  Bides,  and  back  represent  a sur- 
face of  about  10  square  feet  which  radiates 
heat,  and  as  it  is  air-tight,  says  the  inventor, 
under  no  oircumstances  can  other  than  unalloyed 
caloric  be  diffused  by  it.  Of  course,  this  warm- 
ing power  does  not  cost  anything  beyond  the 
price  of  the  econ.  It  is  proposed,  by  attaching 
econs  to  the  flue,  to  warm  a sitting-room  on  the 
first  floor,  a library  or  nursery  on  the  second, 
and  a bed. room  on  the  third.  The  bed-room  of 
course  in  a less  degree  than  the  library,  and  the 
library  than  the  sitting-room.  In  dwellings 
having  dividing  walls  in  which  the  flues  are  built 
the  fire-places  are  situated  back  to  back  ; this 
allows  of  the  fire  being  in  one  room  and  the  econ 
in  that  adjoining,  the  latter  being  the  better 
warmed  of  the  two. 


Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Gibney. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Lincoln,  on 
the  11th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  ’found  a studentship  in  connexion  with  the 
School  of  Art,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  S. 
Gibney,  who  lost  his  life  a short  time  ago  under 
melancholy  circumstanoes.  The  Dean  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  : — “That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an 
exhibition  or  studentship  to  be  called  the  Gibney 
Studentship,  in  connexion  with  the  Lincoln 
School  of  Art,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Rev. 
J.  S.  Gibney,  the  founder  and  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  School  ” ; and  “ That  the  main 
object  of  the  Gibney  Studentship  shall  be  to 
enable  youths  who  may  exhibit  a special  talent 
for  art  to  devote  one  or  two  years  exclusively  to 
its  cultivation.”  At  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  Dean  announced  that  subscriptions  had  been 
promised  to  the  amount  of  200Z. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Penzance.  — We  briefly  noticed  recently  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  schools  in 
connexion  with  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  now  give 
details.  The  ground,  situated  in  the  Taroveor- 
road,  is  the  gift  of  the  late  Miss  Elizabeth 
Carne,  after  whom  the  schools  are  named  the 
“ Elizabeth  National  Schools.”  The  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Trounson  & Son,  and 
contemplate  a cost  of  about  1,000Z.  The  build- 
ing, and  the  open  space  between  it  and  Taro- 
veor-road,  will  occupy  135  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  and  80  ft.  east  aud  west.  From  the  road 
it  will  be  reached  by  a gradual  ascent,  which 
will  bring  the  scholars  to  the  girls’  school-room 
on  the  left-hand  side,  40  ft.  by  20  ft.  and  14£  ft 
to  the  collar-beam,  with  an  adjacent  class-room 
18  ft.  by  20  ft.  This  constitutes  the  left  wing 
of  the  building,  and  is  reached  by  a porch 
which  projects  8 ft.  from  the  front  of  the  wing. 
A similar  porch  is  seen  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  edifice,  and  this  opens  directly  into  the 
infants’  school-room,  56  ft.  by  20  ft.  and  14 1 ft. 
This  will  be  lighted  by  two  front,  one  large 
east,  and  three  back  windows.  Attached  to  this 
apartment  will  be  a class-room,  18  ft.  by  15  ft. 
Each  class-room  is  lighted  by  a window.  There 
are  separate  lavatories  for  teachers  and  for  the 
elder  and  the  young  pupils.  The  walls  are  of 
rough  nobbing,  with  granite  dressings,  and  a 
small  bell-turret  will  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  ridge  of  the  main  roof.  Ventilation  is 
provided,  and  each  regulation  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  in  London  is  complied  with. 
150  infants  and  100  girls  can  be  taught  in  the 
Elizabeth  Schools. 

Taunton. — The  new  schools,  built  at  Row- 
barton,  near  Taunton,  through  the  liberality  of 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Smith,  have  been  opened. 
They  have  been  erected  from  the  designs  by  Mr. 
J.  Houghton  Spenoer,  architect,  Taunton ; the 
contract  being  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Macey, 
builder,  Bishop’s  Hull.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  constitute  a class-room  of  the  west 
end  of  the  building,  convertible  on  Sundays  into 
a chancel,  but  this  plan  was  abandoned,  and  the 
interior  now  consists  of  one  room,  measuring 
70  ft.  by  20  ft. ; the  elevation  being  12  ft.  6 in. 
from  the  floor  to  the  wall-plate,  and  27  ft.  to  the 
point  of  tho  roof,  which  latter  is  of  open  timber- 
work,  varnished,  with  ventilators  under  the 
eaves.  The  greatest  length  is  from  west  to  east, 
with  gable  ends,  in  each  of  which  is  an  elliptic- 
arched  window ; the  point  in  the  ellipse  being 
of  masonry.  The  front  to  the  south  is  relieved 
by  a porch,  measuring  7 ft.  by  7 ft.  3 in.  at  the 
lower  or  eastern  corner;  a gabled  elevation 
dividing  the  remainder  of  the  frontage  into 
three  equal  proportions,  each  bearing  two 
double-light  windows.  At  the  rear  of  the  block 
are  the  necessary  sanitary  conveniences  of  the 
scholars.  Tho  material  employed  is  the  Monk- 
ton  stone  with  dressing  of  grey  brick ; Ham 
stone  being  utilised  in  the  masonry  of  the 
windows,  and  the  whole  building  is  roofed  with 
tiles  of  two  patterns.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  175  children. 

Sileby.— The  new  infant  school  in  connexion 
with  the  parish  church  has  been  opened. 
The  schools,  tho  memorial  stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  the  5th  of  August  last,  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  existing  boys’  and  girls’  schools, 
and  tho  style  of  architecture  is  in  unison  with 
that  building.  Mr.  Henry  Black,  of  Barrow-on- 
Soar,  is  the  builder.  The  cost  is  about  430Z. 
The  outer  walls  are  constructed  of  Mountsorrel 
granite,  with  Portland  stone  dressings  to  tho 
windows  and  doorway.  The  building  is  35  ft. 
long  by  22  ft.  3 in.  wide,  and  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  about  110  children. 

Armley. — The  old  school  premises  having  had 
to  be  vacated  at  Christmas  last,  rooms  at  Straw- 
berry House  and  the  Temperance  Hall  have- 
since  been  rented  for  day  and  Sunday  schools 
respectively.  This  arrangement,  however,  being 
unsatisfactory,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  over  300 
scholars  are  upon  the  books,  a plot  of  land, 
situated  a little  to  the  south-east  of  the  new 
church  now  in  course  of  erection,  was  secured, 
and  the  first  Btone  of  the  new  schools 
has  been  laid,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  Mi’s.  William  Whiteley,  of  Butt’s  Cottage. 
The  building  will  comprise  a room,  76  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  and  two  class-rooms,  each  22  ft.  by  16  ft. 
The  cost  will  be  upwards  of  1,000Z.  It  will  be 
erected  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  will 
front  the  new  church.  The  assembly-room  will 
seat  about  500  people;  and  will  be  also  used  for 
lectures  and  general  purposes.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Walker  & Athlon,  of  Leeds. 
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Kettering. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  schools  have  been  laid  by  Mr. 
Tordoff.  There  being  some  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a site,  Mr.  Tordoff,  who  contributed 

1,0007.  towards  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel 
in  1866,  offered  not  only  to  give  a site,  but  to 
defray  the  whole  cost  of  the  erection  of  the 
schools.  The  schools  stand  in  a field  in  School- 
lane;  the  area  covered  is  SO  ft.  by  44  ft.  The 
building  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  the  style  of  the  frontage  will  be 
Gothic.  The  class-rooms  will  be  13  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  the  library,  also  on  the  floor,  10  ft.  by  12  ft. 
The  infants’  room  will  be  30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  adjoin- 
ing which  is  to  be  a class-room,  18  ft.  by  10  fc. 
Two  staircases  will  lead  from  the  lobby  to  the 
large  school-room  (60  ft.  by  30  ft.)  over,  and 
adjoining  this  room  is  to  be  another  class-room 
similar  to  the  one  for  the  infants.  The  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor  are  to  be  13  ft.  in  height,  and 
from  the  floor  of  the  large  Bchool-room  to  the 
pitch  in  the  roof,  26  ft.  The  roof  will  be  an 
open  timber  one,  with  pitch-pine  moulded  and 
carved  ribs.  The  building  will  be  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes.  Mr.  Sharman,  of  Welling- 
borough, is  the  architect ; and  the  erection  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Coltman  (mason)  ; Mr. 
Samuel  Manby  (carpenter) ; Mr.  John  Payne 
(plumber,  &c.)  ; Mr.  T.  Heighton  doing  the  gas- 
fitting, hot-water  apparatus,  and  also  acting  as 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
estimated  at  1,5001.  The  furnishing  of  the 
schools,  together  with  the  enfranchisement  and 
alteration  of  the  old  school  premises,  will  amount 
to  about  3007. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bathwick  (Bath). — For  some  years  past  the 
rector  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bath, 
wick,  Bath,  have  felt  the  need  of  the  addition  of 
a chancel  to  the  parish  church.  On  the  7th  of 
October,  1873,  the  foundation  was  laid  by  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  formerly  rector  of  the 
parish.  The  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  G.  Mann,  contractor,  and  has  been  so  far 
completed  that  the  new  chancel  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  chancel 
is  about  30  ft.  in  length,  of  corresponding  width, 
and  of  imposing  height  and  design.  The  roof  is 
of  open  woodwork,  and  the  floor  a tesselated 
pavement.  An  east  window,  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  has  also  been 
added  to  the  church,  through  the  munificence  of 
Mrs.  Roscoe,  of  Cleveland-walk,  Bath.  It  haB 
seven  lighte,  of  which  the  upper  contains  emblems 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  lower  six  present  scenes 
in  the  life  of  the  Saviour.  The  cost  of  the  com. 
pleted  additions  has  amounted  to  about  2, 300i., 
and  8007.  more  are  needed  for  the  organ-chamber, 
vestry,  and  reredos,  which  it  is  hoped  to  include 
in  the  list  of  improvements  before  the  works  are 
completed. 

Watli  ( near  Ripon).  — This  ancient  parish 
church  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  but  in  pre-Norman  times  there  appears 
to  have  been  an  earlier  structure  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswald.  The  reparation  of  the  fabric  was 
commenced  in  1873,  and  has  been  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  strictest  conservative  prin- 
ciples, every  feature  and  detail  of  the  old  times 
having  been  most  carefully  retained.  The  an- 
cient walls  have  been  left  untouched,  and  a few 
new  windows  only  have  rep’aced  those  which 
were  too  dilapidated  to  be  repaired.  The  work 
has  been  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Edward  Birchall,  of  Leeds,  architect,  and 
Messrs.  James  Trees  & Son,  of  Ripon,  were  the 
builders. 

Gorscome. — The  parish  church  is  about  to 
undergo  restoration  at  a cost  of  about  2,0007., 
the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  already  sub- 
scribed. The  present  building,  which  is  now  in 
a bad  state  of  repair,  dates  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  tower  and  porch 
are  much  earlier.  An  unsightly  gallery,  stretch- 
ing across  the  west  end  of  the  church,  com- 
pletely marring  the  original  design,  i3  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  edifice  lengthened  sufficiently  to 
make  up  for  the  accommodation  it  affords  and 
about  thirty  additional  seats.  Mr.  Allen,  of 
Crewkerne,  is  the  architect. 

Wimbome. — A commodious  church  is  about  to 
be  erected  on  a site  near  the  railway  station, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Borough  and  Leigh.  We  hear  the  Bite  has 
been  given  by  the  trustees  of  the  Dean’s  Court 
estate. 

Strubby  (Alford). — St.  Oswald’s  Church,  con- 
sisting of  nave  and  south  aisle,  was  rebuilt  about 
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the  year  1856,  at  the  cost  of  about  8007.  The 
south  porch  was  added  some  years  after.  The 
structure  is  built  of  sandstone  and  brick. 
The  interior  of  the  nave  consists  of  four  bays. 
The  pillars  are  original,  of  the  Early  English 
style.  The  seats  are  of  stained  deal.  The  floor 
is  laid  with  plain  chocolate  and  red  tiles.  The 
font  is  ootagonal,  with  the  original  tracery  on 
the  panels  in  good  preservation.  The  chancel 
being  dilapidated,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners for  England  and  Wales  resolved  to  rebuild 
it,  the  restoration  of  which  was  completed  in 
December  last.  Mr.  E.  Christian  was  the  archi- 
tect ; the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Huddleston 
& Son,  Lincoln.  The  exterior  walls  are  of 
Lincoln  stone  and  brick  in  courses,  roofed  with 
Staffordshire  tiles,  the  east  end  surmounted  by 
a Greek  cross  ; the  interior  of  the  roof  is  open 
and  of  stained  deal ; the  floor  is  laid  with  choco- 
late  and  red  tiles,  bordered  and  Btudded  with 
coloured  glazed  ditto.  The  oak  seats  are  open, 
with  carved  backs  and  heads,  the  latter  being 
the  original  design  of  the  Tudor  rose,  one  of 
which  still  remains  ; the  altar-rail  is  of  oak, 
supported  by  light  iron  standards,  coloured  and 
gilt ; and  the  now  altar  is  also  of  oak,  raised  upon 
a footpace ; the  east  window  is  in  three  com. 
partments,  with  head  tracery  ; the  south  window 
is  in  two  compartments,  fitted  with  Pepper’s 
improved  patent  ventilator.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  new  chancel  is  about  4307.  At  the  north 
side  has  been  erected  a small  vestry  in  character 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  church. 

Plymouth. — A church  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Tothill,  in  the  new  district  of  St.  Jude,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  JameB  Hine,  architect. 

liadnal. — The  parish  church  of  this  village 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration  and  en- 
largement. The  church  is  of  ancient  date, 
and  its  nave  was  opened,  after  restoration 
and  reseating,  in  January,  1873.  The  sacred 
edifice  has  been  further  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a chancel,  with  vestry  and  organ 
chambers,  built  of  the  yellow  Grinshill  stone, 
relieved  with  red  stone  in  arches ; the  interior 
being  ashlared,  also  in  Grinshill  stone.  A 
wide  arch  has  been  put  in  at  the  east  end  of 
the  nave,  and  the  old  east  window  is  now  refixed 
in  the  new  chancel  gable.  The  west  gallery 
has  been  taken  down,  and  the  tower,  under- 
neath which  is  the  vault  of  the  late  Lord  Hill, 
provided  with  a new  arch,  is  now  thrown  into  the 
church,  and  used  as  a baptistery.  The  warming 
apparatus  was  provided  by  Mr.  W.  Dodwell, 
and  Mr.  G.  Landuoci  executed  the  carving. 
The  chancel  stalls  and  other  fittings  are  of 
pitch  pine.  The  restoration  and  enlargement 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Co., 
Prees,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Haycock, 
of  Shrewsbury,  architect. 

Cotliam  (Bristol). — St.  Nathanael’s  Church, 
the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  some 
three  years  ago,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  St.  Na- 
thanael’s will  be  a district  church  attached  to 
St.  Matthew’s,  Kingsdown.  The  latter  parish 
has  grown  so  rapidly  that  a second  edifice  was 
rendered  necessary.  This  church  occupies  a site 
at  the  corner  of  Lower  Redland  and  Elmgrove 
roads,  Cotham.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Early  Pointed,  the  exterior  walls  being  of  Pen- 
nant  Btone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  freely 
used.  The  sides  of  the  wall  are  broken  with 
buttresses  ; the  roof  is  of  slate,  and  each  of  the 
gables  is  surmounted  by  a cross.  The  front  is 
principally  of  Bath  stone,  the  columns  of  the  arch 
being  of  rubbed  Mansfield  and  Pennant  stone, 
with  foliated  capitals  and  label  terminations. 
The  interior  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  apsidal  chancel,  with  organ  chamber  on 
the  north  side,  and  vestries  for  the  clergy  and 
the  choir  on  the  south.  From  wall  to  wall  the 
width  of  the  nave  and  aisle  is  57  ft.,  and  the 
length  from  the  chancel  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity is  80  ft.,  while  from  the  floor  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof  the  height  is  51  ft.  The  chancel  is 
34  ft.  long,  by  21  ft.  wide,  and  37  ft.  high.  The 
chancel  arch  is  supported  by  Mansfield  shafts, 
with  carved  capitals  and  enriched  corbels.  The 
chancel  itself  has  a bordered  dome-like  roof,  and 
is  lighted  by  five  two-light  windows,  the  heads 
of  which  are  filled  with  autique  glass,  the 
gift  of  the  architect,  while  the  lower  part  is 
filled  with  rolled  cathedral  glass.  The  roof  is 
of  plain  deal,  slightly  stained.  The  nave  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  on  either  side  by  six 
arches,  supported  on  stone  columns,  with  carved 
caps.  The  roof  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  open 
timbered,  slightly  stained.  The  principals  are 
supported  on  the  columns  which  divide  the 
clearstory  into  bays.  The  nave  is  lighted  by 
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two-light  windows  on  either  side,  facing  the  six 
bays,  and  by  the  clearstory  windows.  These  are 
all  filled  with  cathedral  glass.  The  west  window 
is  20  ft.  high  and  12Yt.  wide,  and  is  divided  into 
mullions  of  five  lights,  in  geometric  pattern. 
The  church  is  paved  throughout  with  tile,  that 
in  the  ohancel  being  rather  more  ornamental 
than  the  rest.  The  ohurch  is  to  be  warmed  by 
one  of  the  heatiDg  apparatuses  of  Messrs. 
Haden  & Sons,  of  Trowbridge.  The  carving  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Bristol.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Wilkins  & Sons,  Bristol, 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Bevan.  The  cost  has 
been  about  6,0007.,  including  the  purchase  of 
the  land. 

Armley. — The  friends  of  the  Church  resident 
in  the  rapidly-growing  parish  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, Armley,  Yorkshire,  have  for  some  time 
past  felt  the  need  of  a church  of  larger  propor- 
tions than  the  one  in  which  divine  service  is  now 
held.  This  has  been  well  nigh  overcome,  for,  on  an 
elevated  plot  of  ground  to  the  south-east  of  the 
old  church,  an  edifice  is  being  erected  which  will 
accommodate  double  the  number  of  the  present 
church.  This  structure,  which,  it  is  anticipated, 
will  be  completed  next  autumn,  is  of  stone, 
freely  ornamented,  is  in  the  cathedral  shape,  and 
will,  it  is  said,  architecturally  considered,  be  an 
ornament  to  the  neighbourhood.  A tower  is  to 
be  added  at  some  future  time,  and  the  whole 
undertaking  will  involve  an  outlay  of  over 

20.0007.  Subscriptions  amounting  to  13,OOOZ. 
have  been  promised.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Walker  & Athron,  of  Leeds. 

Dorchester.  — The  Building  Committee  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church  met  last  week,  the  rector 
(the  Rev.  H.  Everett)  in  the  chair.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Ferrey,  of 
London,  who  explained  several  details  ; and  these 
having  been  discussed,  the  plans  were  ultimately 
approved  and  settled.  It  was  decided  to  hand 
over  the  present  building  to  the  contractors  on 
the  1st  of  March.  The  works  in  connexion  with 
the  new  church  will  occupy  at  least  twelve 
months. 

Overtown  (Scotland). — The  new  church  for  the 
Over  town  congregation,  which  has  been  in  pro- 
gress for  the  last  twelve  months,  has  been 
opened  for  public  worship.  In  the  belfry  is  a 
fine  bronze  bell,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John  M.  Mac- 
kenzie, of  Morinish,  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs. 
Mears,  Whitechapel,  London.  The  height  of  the 
tower,  including  the  roof,  iB  80  ft.  The  roof  of  the 
church  is  of  open  timber  work.  3^r.  William 
Hay,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  architect.  The  build, 
ing,  which  can  hold  600  persons,  has  cost  above 

2.0007. 

Owlpen  (Gloucestershire). — This  church  has 
been  reconstructed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese, 
after  having  been  restored.  About  three  years 
ago,  Owlpen  became  disunited  from  Newington 
Bagpatli,  and  was  annexed  to  the  rectory  of 
Uley,  so  it  now  stands  “Uley  cum  Owlpen.” 
The  church  was  built  about  fifty  years  since,  and 
replaced  an  older  building.  The  nave,  37  ft.  by 
27  ft.,  is  wide  aud'in  bad  proportion,  with  a flat 
ceiling,  and  lighted  by  so-called  two-light  lancet 
windows,  and  there  was  no  chancel  ; but  a 
vesbry,  11  ft.  by  9 ft.,  projected  from  the  east 
wall  of  the  nave,  the  tablets  on  which  the  com- 
mandments were  written  formed  the  door  from 
it  to  the  nave,  so  that  the  priest  could  only  enter 
the  church  by  “ breaking  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mandments.”  The  prayer-desk  and  pulpit  were 
placed  about  the  centre  of  the  ohurch  against 
the  north  wall,  to  which  all  the  sittings  faced ; 
and  there  was  a small  west  gallery.  A meagre 
tower,  36  ft.  high,  and  8 ft.  by  7 ft...  is  placed 
at  the  west  end,  but  from  this  into  the  church 
there  is  no  opening.  To  this  building  has  now 
been  added  a buttressed  apsidal  chancel, 
27  ft.  6 in.  long  by  17  ft.  wide,  and  16  fc.  high 
to  the  plate;  with  an  open  tiraber-roof,  covered 
with  the  local  stone  tiles.  The  east  wall  of  the 
nave  has  been  pierced  with  a chancel-arcli  of 
two  orders,  IS  ft.  high  and  15  ft.  wide.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  there  is  a vestry, 
13  ft.  6 in.  by  10  ft.,  a portion  of  which  is 
screened  off  for  the  organ.  The  chancel  is  lighted 
by  single-light  windows,  one  in  each  side  of  the 
apse,  and  two  in  the  south  wall.  The  vestry 
has  a three-light  window  under  the  north  gable, 
and  a small  door  in  the  east  wall.  The  fittings 
of  the  chancel  are  of  oak,  and  the  floor  is  paved 
with  glazed  encaustic  tiles  by  Godwin.  The 
nave  has  been  reseated  with  open  benches  of 
pitch-pine,  and  the  passages  tiled.  The  church 
is  warmed  by  an  apparatus  supplied  by  Riming- 
ton  & Son,  of  Skipton,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  J.  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  of  London,  was  the  architect;  and 
Mr.  Clutterbuck,  of  Gloucester,  the  builder. 
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THE  NEW  FOUNTAIN  IN  PARK  LANE. 

The  munificence  of  the  late  Mrs.  Browne,  in 
r providing  funds  for  a fountain  to  be  erected  at 
the  junction  of  Hamilton-place  and  Park-lane, 
“ wiI1  aoon  b0ar  its  fruit.  The  commission  to 
execute  this  work  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Thornycroft,  who,  seizing  at  once  the  require, 
mcnts  of  the  locality,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
triple-fronted  design,  rising  pyramidally  from  a 
j basin  of  polished  granite,  and  determined  at  the 
i!  same  time  to  take  the  initative  in  commemo- 
r rating  our  noble  poets  by  statues  in  the  metro- 
i polls.  The  pedestal  immediately  above  the 
l|  Polished  granite  basin  will  be  ornamented  with 
J seated  bronze  figures  of  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and 
History,  so  arranged  that  those  of  Tragedy  and 
I Comedy  will  flank  Shakspeare ; those  of  Comedy 
: and  History,  Chaucer;  and  those  of  Tragedy 
I and  History,  Milton.  The  central  and  most 
i!  important  story  in  the  design  will  be  embel- 
hahed  with  white  marble  statues,  of  heroic  size, 
of  Shakspeare,  Chaucer,  and  Milton.  From 
I their  midst,  and  slightly  rising  above  them 
t:  springs  a column,  over  which  flutters  a gilt 
> bronze  figure  of  Fame.  This  fountain  promises 
to  be.  a great  ornament  of  the  metropolis,  not 
li  only  by  the  agreeable  novelty  in  its  design,  but 
i on  account  of  the  artistic  quality  of  the  sculp- 
l!  ture  which  adorns  it. 


THE  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 

| Complaints  of  want  of  punctuality  and 
1 system  in  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  have  reached  us 
so  often  and  from  so  many  quarters  during  some 
J little  time  past,  that  it  beoomes  almost  a duty 
to  say  a word  in  regard  to  a deficiency 
i which  seems  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
i but  which  it  certainly  appears  quite  possible! 
j and  indeed  easy  to  remedy. 

I In  regard  to  the  question  of  punctuality  in 
commencing  the  meetings  there  is  a defect  in 
rthe  provisions  of  the  bye-laws,  which  do  not 
^absolutely  require  that  the  chair  shall  be  taken 
at  eight  o’clock,  but  “as  soon  after  eight  as 
There  shall  be  five  Fellows  present.”  This  is  a 
.mistake  in  the  letter  of  the  law,  for  to  keep  a 
jlarge  institution  of  this  kind  in  regular  working 
lorder  it  is  really  necessary  that  a fired  time 
ishould  be  stated  and  kept  to.  Whether 
>t  is  under  this  rule  that  the  frequent 
idelays  in  taking  the  chair,  of  which  we  hear 
/complaints,  are  condoned,  we  know  not;  but  if 
Bo,  the  executive  of  the  Institute  must  not  be 
mrprised  if  these  delays  are  made  a subject  of 
jomraent,  inasmuch  as  we  are  pretty  certain  that 
he  majority  of  members  and  all  the  visitors  are 
rader  the  impression  that  eight  o’clock  is  the 
ime  fixed  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes 
md  Persians,  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  a 
: ust  right  to  complain  when  twenty  minutes  or 
Half  an  hour  is  let  slip.  And  in  the  oase  when 
f8  many  as  five  Fellows  are  present  at  eight 
5|f  oourse  this  rule  is  binding  as  to  time, 
i.here  should  be  a distinct  understanding  at  what 
jiinute  the  chair  will  be  taken,  as  there  is  at  all  I 
rther  such  meetings  that  we  know  of.  To  ensure 
fis,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  secretary,  as 
ae  working  manager  of  the  meeting,  should  be 
empowered  to  keep  the  time,  and  that  his  time 
[liould  be  adhered  to.  Of  course,  at  a counoil 
meeting,  where  it  is  no  one’s  business  to  remem- 
br  the  time,  it  is  likely  to  be  forgotten.  A little 
ore  method  is  all  that  is  required  to  amend  a 
rievance  wliioh  seems  to  be  becoming  “chronic” 

<i  more  than  one  sense. 

The  non-attendance  of  leading  members  is  a 
flatter  which  we  fear  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
3 oviding  meetings  at  whioh  it  is  worthwhile 
n:r  them  to  attend ; at  least,  this  would  throw 
10  onus  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  absentees 
inch  in  every  case  it  is  not  at  present.  But 
«e  formal  attendance  at  the  Counoil  business  of 
lumbers  who  subsequently  are  seen  to  glide 
Wroitly  from  the  room  as  the  paper  of  the 
icning  is  commenced,  is  a kind;  of  proceeding 
Dich,  if  systematic,  betrays  a ‘great  want  of 
)<ritde  corps,  and  of  due  consideration  for  the 
qlfare  of  the  Institute,  a3  well  as  of  courtesy 
[wards  the  lecturer  of  the  evening.  Such  a 
JHwback  is  not  to  be  met  in  any  way  but  by  an 
peal  to  the  spirit  and  good  feeling  of  those 
ose  presence  would  add  to  the  prestige  and 
;3re8t  of  tho  meetings,  and  serve  again  to 
( w others  to  them.  The  lesser  lights  of  the 
i fession,  and  especially  country  members  who 
:y  come  up,  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
nearing  the  opinions  of  its  leading  and  most 
(cessful  members  upon  questions  of  practical 


or  artistic  importance.  It  is  certainly  dishearten- 
ing if  such  visitors  attend  to  find  no  one  present 
whose  opinion  they  could  regard  a3  of  any  more 
weight  than  their  own. 

Another  defect  in  the  bye  laws  is  that  no  time 
is  fixed  for  the  cutting  short  of  preliminary 
discussion  and  proceeding  to  the  main  business 
of  the  eveniug.  The  bye-laws  contain  a stipula- 
tion that  “no  new  matter  shall  be  brought 
forward  after  half-past  nine  o’clock,”  but  this 
in  no  way  protects  the  reader  of  a perhaps 
elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  paper  from 
being  delayed  in  commencing  till  so  late  an  hour 
that  he  hag  to  hurry  through  his  remarks  and 
omit  passages  in  deference  to  the  feeling  of  an 
audience  who  are  occupied  in  an  intermittent 
examination  of  their  watches.  Of  course  meet- 
ings solely  for  discussion,  when  there  is  plenty 
to  discuss,  may  be  very  interesting  and  useful, 
and  are  found  so  not  infrequently;  but  where 
a paper  of  any  extent  forms  tho  advertised 
business  of  the  evening,  there  ought  to  be  a 
definite  understanding  that  desultory  talk  and 
discussion  are  not  to  be  prolonged  beyond  a 
certain  minute— say  a quarter  before  nine  at 
the  latest.  We  said  “ desultory  talk,”  but  that 
phrase  touches  upon  another  frequent  subject 
of  complaint.  There  ought  to  be  no  “ desultory  » 
talk,  and  we  suspect  there  is  a great  deal. 
People  may  say,  why  have  meetings  formal 
and  solemn  in  character  ? Why  cannot  archi- 
tects  just  meet  in  a friendly  way  to  discuss  pro- 
fessional  subjects,  &c.  ? To  which  we  can  only 
say,  what  all  experience  shows,  that  meetings  of 
this  kind  can  do  no  good  and  serve  no  definite 
end  unless  they  are  carried  on  in  a systematic 
and  well-ordered  manner.  Architects  in  con. 
clave  are,  we  have  observed,  a race  of  beings 
peculiarly  apt  to  wander  from  the  point  In 
speaking,  and  presidents  seem  to  be  equally 
apt  to  let  them  do  so.  What  we  have  heard  on  one 
or  two  occasions  prepares  us  to  credit  any  com- 
plaints on  this  score.  There  ought  to  be  a 
courteous  but  firm  hold  on  the  reins  in  all  such 
cases  by  the  occupant  of  the  presidential  chair, 
especially  in  regard  to  persons  who  labour  under 
a predisposition  to  listen  to  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices.  Eveiy  society  of  the  kind  has,  it  is 
true,  its  one  or  two  or  more  speaking  members ; 
persons  who  generally  have  something  to  say 
more  or  less  to  the  point,  and  who  possess  the 
fortunate  power  of  saying  it  fluently  and  well. 
They  are  invaluable  at  meetings  in  keeping  the 
ball  going ; the  only  drawback  to  their  useful- 
ness is,  that  they  get  to  be  depended  upon  a 
little  too  much  by  others.  At  all  meetings  of 
tho  kind  there  are  also  those  who  combine  the 
same  ingenuous  love  of  the  sound  of  their' own 
voices  with  an  inability  either  to  speak  fluently 
or  to  keep  to  the  point.  It  rests  with  the  proper 
authority  to  see  that  the  meetings  are  not  ren- 
dered dull  and  distasteful  toothers  by  too  lenient 
a sway  in  controlling  the  discussions. 

It  is  not  in  any  fault-finding  spirit,  as  may  be 
supposed,  that  we  make  these  few  remarks  on  a 


under  favourable  conditions,  M.  Duboscq  has  had 
to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  Bulphuric  acid  liquid,  as  well  as  for 
the  zinc  amalgams  necessary  to  put  the  system 
of  batteries  in  action. 

Each  table,  as  we  have  said,  forms  a battery 
of  sixty  elements.  The  electric  wires  are  con- 
ducted along  the  wall,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  where  they  traverse  six  galvauomoters. 
Each  of  these  galvanometers  indicates,  by  means 
of  the  needle  with  which  it  is  provided,  the 
condition  of  the  battery  to  which  it  corresponds. 
The  six  isolating-wires,  after  leaving  the  Bix 
galvanometers,  pass  along  the  walls  to  the  stage, 
where  the  currents  which  they  carry  may  Tae 
utilised,  either  singly  or  by  twos  or  threes, 
according  to  the  degree  of  intensity  which  it  is 
wished  to  give  to  the  light.  The  distance  which 
the  current  runs  from  tho  electric  room  to  the 
most  distant  point  of  the  stage  is  about 
122  metres;  the  total  length  of  all  the  wires  is 
about  1,200  metres. 

M.  Duboscq,  imitating  the  systems  of  tele- 
graphic wires,  makes  use  of  the  earth  as  a 
return  current ; one  of  the  poles  of  each  battery 
is  in  communication  with  the  iron  of  the  build- 
ing. Without  this  arrangement  it  would  have 
beon  necessary  to  double  the  length  of  the 
wires. 

In  most  instances  M.  Duboscq  places  his  elec- 
tric lamp  on  one  of  the  wooden  galleries  whioh 
run  along  the  higher  regions  of  the  scenery 
above  the  stage.  It  is  from  this  artificial  sky 
that  he,  a new  Phcebus,  darts  upon  the  nymphs 
of  the  ballet  the  rays  of  his  electric  sun.  It  is 
from  here,  decomposing  the  light  by  means  of 
the  vapour  of  water,  he  throws  upon  the  stage  a 
veritable  rainbow,  as  in  “Moses”;  again,  it  is 
thus  that  he  causes  the  light  from  the  painted 
wiudows  to  fall  upon  the  flags  of  the  church 
where  Margaret  is  in  the  clutches  of  remorse. 
Sometimes  the  electric  apparatus  is  placed  on  a 
level  with  the  stage,  when  it  is  sought  to  produce 
certain  special  effects,  such  as  that  of  the  foun. 
tain  of  wine  in  Gounod’s  opera.  The  lime-light 
is  also  used  to  produce  certain  brilliant  effects  in 
the  new  opera. 
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subject  which  has  been  forced  upon  our  notice. 
But  we  think  that  a certain  dissatisfaction  with 
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the  conduct  of  the  meetings,  which  evidently 
does  prevail,  might  to  a-great  extent  be  disarmed 
or  obviated  by  a little  more  system  and  method 
in  regard  to  some  points  which  may  seem  small 
in  themselves,  but  which  are  found  by  experience 
considerably  to  affect  the  practical  working  of 
an  institution  of  this  kind. 


THE  ELECTRIC  ROOM  AT  THE  NEW 
OPERA,  PARIS. 

This  room  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
Nature  for  March  1 1th.  The  arrangement  has 
been  organised  by  M.  Duboscq.  The  electric 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  magnificent  sta<>e 
by  means  of  a Bunsen  battery  of  360  elements, 
which  is  established  in  a room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  the  length  of  whioh  is  not  less  than 
7 metres.  M.  Duboscq  has  here  arranged  six 
tables,  of  2 75  metres  long  by  -75  mitre  broad, 
which  each  support  a Bunsen  battery  of  sixty 
elements.  This  battery  is  placed  upon  the 
table,  which  is  made  of  very  thick  unpolished 
glass,  that  cannot  be  injured  by  the  acids.  The 
elements  are  arranged  in  four  rows  of  fifteen 
each.  The  table  is  provided  underneath  with  a 
board,  which  supports  a large  rectangular  basin, 
in  which  the  plates  are  placed  after  they  have 
been  used.  The  jars  of  the  battery,  filled  with 
nitric  acid,  are,  after  being  used,  placed  in 
a tub,  containing  the  acid,  and  closed  with  a 
wooden  lid. 

In  order  to  work  a battery  of  such  power 


A TALL  CHIMNEY. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS*  SOCIETY. 
The  following  is  a brief  abstract  of  a paper 
communicated  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  of  the 
Eugmeers’  Staff,  Great  Northern  Railway,  to  this 
society,  on  the  “ Tallest  Chimney  in  the  World.” 

The  tallest  chimney  in  the  world  is  the  well- 
known  Townsend’s  chimney,  Port  Dundas, 
Glasgow.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  Robert  Corbett, 
Duke-street,  Glasgow,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Townsend, 
Crawford-street  Chemical  Works.  The  total 
height  from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  coping 
18^468  ft.,  and  from  ground-line  to  summit 
4o4  ft.;  the  outside  diameter  at  foundation  being 
50  ft.,  at  ground  surface  32  ft.,  and  at  top  of 
coping  12  ft.  8 in. 

The  number  of  bricks  used  in  the  erection 
I was  as  follows  Common  bricks  in  chimney, 
1,142,532;  composition  and  fire  bricks  for  in- 
side cone,  157,468;  common  bricks  for  flues, &e., 
100,000  ; total  number  of  bricks  used,  1, 400,000 ! 
The  weight  of  bricks  used,  at  five  tons  per  1090 
is  equal  to  7,000  tons. 

For  many  days  after  the  chimney  was  finished 
Mr.  Townsend  invited  the  publio  to  go  to  the 
top.  Thousands  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity, two  persons  going  at  a time,  on  a 
small  platform,  with  oross  bar  in  centre,  to  hold 
on  with  the  hands.  There  were  always  four 
persons  at  the  top,  and  twogoiugup  ; when  they 
arrived,  two  came  down  to  mako  room  for  the 
next  pair. 

The  writer  described  the  shaft  as  a masterpiece 
of  chimney-building. 


CLEVELAND  SLAG  WORKING  COMPANY. 

According  to  the  report  read  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  of  this  company  (formed  for  the 
purpose  of  utilising  blast  furnace  slag), — 

“ Afaotory  has  been  built  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  your  engineer,  which,  while  providing 
am  pie  ac  c o m mod  ation  for  the  ad  d i t i on  al  m achi  nery 
which  will  ultimately  be  repaired,  furnishes  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  materials  supplied  by 
the  company  are  both  durable  and  economical. 

The  machinery  (engine,  mortar  - mills,  &c.) 
is  of  the  most  approved  description,  and  well 
suited  to  the  different  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  briok  press  of  Messrs.  Bodmer  & 
Company,  though  not  yet  in  proper  working 
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order,  has  produced  about  70,000  bricks,  which, 
as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  test  them,  appear 
to  give  satisfaction.  The  press  is  defective  in 
pumping  power,  and  in  other  respects,  which 
the  patentees  have  agreed  to  remedy,  and  when 
it  has  been  worked  for  some  time  by  them,  with 
the  guaranteed  results,  it  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  company.  A second  press,  from  plans  by 
your  engineer,  is  in  course  of  construction  ; and 
it  is  expected,  when  both  presses  are  in  opera- 
tion, that  at  least  120,000  bricks  per  week  will 
be  produced. 

At  an  earlier  period  than  was  contemplated, 
your  directors  saw  it  to  be  desirable  to  com- 
mence manufacturing  mortar,  cement,  and  con- 
crete, and  they  have  supplied  the  contractors 
for  the  new  railway  station  at  Middlesbrough, 
and  others,  all  of  whom  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  satisfied  with  the  materials.  The 
prices  obtained  show  a substantial  profit  on  the 
necessarily  limited  turn-over,  whioh  has  been 
carried  forward.” 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Tiie  first  of  the  batch  of  cases  arising  out  of 
the  gunpowder  explosion  in  Regent’s  Park  in 
October  last  came  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Wheeler 
in  the  Marylebone  County  Court.  Mr.  Wood, 
solicitor,  was  for  the  plaintifl,  and  Mr.  Hume 
Williams  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Clarke,  owns  the  house 
9,  Tichfield-terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  of  which  the 
defendant,  Mr.  Surison,  was  the  tenant.  The 
house  bad  been  held  under  a lease  at  a rental  of 
€51.  a year.  The  lease  expired  at  Christmas, 
1873,  since  which  time  the  defendant  had  con- 
tinued in  occupation  as  a yearly  tenant.  On  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  October  last,  owing  to  the 
fearful  explosion  on  the  Regent’s  Canal,  the 
house  in  question  was  blown  nearly  to  pieces 
and  rendered  uninhabitable.  The  defendant  left 
the  house  and  sent  the  key  to  the  agent  for  the 
property,  stating  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  left  the  premises,  promising  to  forward  the 
quarter’s  rent  due.  On  the  17th  of  October  the 
plaintiff  told  the  defendant  he  should  hold  him 
responsible  for  the  rent  during  the  time  the 
house  was  being  repaired.  The  defendant 
denied  his  responsibility,  and  hence  the  present 
action. 

For  the  defence  it  was  argued  that  the  house 
after  the  explosion  was  uninhabitable,  and  that 
possession  had  been  surrendered  by  the  plaintiff’s 
accepting  the  key  of  the  house. 

The  Judge  held  that  the  fact  of  the  plaintiff’s 
accepting  the  key,  although  it  was  the  symbol  of 
possession,  did  not  prejudice  his  claim  upon  the 
defendant,  because  the  possession  of  the  key  was 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  repairs. 
His  judgment  would  be  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
costs. 


ARTIFICIAL  SKATING-GROUND. 

Siu, — In  reply  to  “ Vortex  ” inquiring  for  the 
best  material  to  form  the  floor  of  a skating- 
rink,  allow  me  to  say  that,  after  every  inquiry 
and  consideration,  the  proprietors  of  the  rink  at 
Worthing  decided  to  adopt  asphalte,  which  has 
been  laid  by  the  Societo  Frangaise  des  Asphaltes. 
Should  “ Vortex  ” think  it  worth  while  to  inspect 
this  work,  I think  it  would  satisfy  him  that  pure 
natural  rock  asphalte  is  the  most  suitable 
material  for  the  purpose  he  requires. 

Worthing. 


The  inventors  and  producers  of  the  new 
cement  floors,  such  as  that  at  Prince’s  Ground, 
claim  that  these  are  rapidly  superseding  all 
others,  and  “ thoroughly  fulfil  the  necessary 
requirements.” 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

At  the  Middlesex  County  Court,  'Whitehead’s-grove, 
Chelsea,  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Wheeler,  the  ease  of  Halseand 
Aggett  v.  Thorn,  builder,  Cremorne  Wharf,  Chelsea,  was 
heard.  The  amount  claimed  was  for  one  hour  and  a half  s 
pay,  at  9d.  per  hour,  in  lieu  of  notice,  they  being  dis- 
charged at  helf-past  eleven  on  January  16th. 

Mr.  Newman  appeared  for  Thorn.  The  plaintiffs  called 
several  witnesses  to  prove  that  it  wa3  the  custom  of  the 
trade  to  be  paid  for  the  two  hours  in  lieu  of  notice. 

The  attorney  for  the  defendant  desired  to  be  non-suited, 
as  it  was  no  use  to  contend  against  the  weight  of  evidence 
before  the  Court; 

The  Judge  remarked  that  he  should  have  required  some 
good  arguments  indeed  why  the  men  should  not  either 
have  the  two  hours’  notice  or  the  two  hours’  pay,  as  it  was 
clearly  shown  to  him  that  it  was  essential  they  should 
have  it.  , , , . , 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  Is.  Id.,  the  amount  claimed, 
and  16s,  Gd.  costs  each  cuse— Beehive. 


COST  OF  HOUSE  CARPENTRY  400 
YEARS  AGO. 

Amongst  the  ancient  manuscripts  belonging 
to  Mr.  H.  T.  Wake,  bookseller,  of  Cockormouth, 
is  one,  the  contents  of  whioh  afford  a striking 
contrast  with  the  present  prices  of  labour  and 
materials.  The  document  iB  beautifully  written 
on  vellum,  and  is  in  fine  preservation.  We 
print  it  verbatim,  with  the  orthography  modern- 
ised, and  a few  words,  within  brackets,  added 
in  explanation  of  some  terms  that,  during  the 
lapse  of  time,  have  become  obsolete.  The  date 
of  the  MS.  is  1472,  and  it  is  as  follows 
“ This  indenture  made  between  Alice  Chester  of  Bristol,  i 
widow,  some  time  the  wife  of  Harry  Chester  of  Bristol, 
draper  on  the  one  party  and  Stephen  Morgan  of  Bristol 
carpenter,  on  the  other  party,  witnesseth  that  the  said  | 
Stephens  hath  convenanted  with  the  same  Alice  and  him 
bindeth  by  these  presents  to  make  well,  workmanly,  and 
surely  of  good  timber  and  boards  a new  House,  in  tbe 
High  Street  of  Bristol  with  floors,  windows,  doors  and 
partitions  and  all  other  things  of  timber  work  belonging 
to  the  same  house  except  laths  and  lattices,  which  said 
new  house  shall  be  set  between  the  tenement  called  the 
Bull  on  the  one  party  and  the  tenement  in  which  one 
John  a*  Cork,  Corviser  [cordwainer  or  shoemaker]  now 
dwelleth  in  on  the  other  party,  containing  in  length  19 
feet  and  6 inches  of  size  and  in  wideness  10  feet  and  ■!  j 
inches;  and  the  said  Stephen  shall  make  in  the  said  a 
shop,  a hall  above  the  same  with  an  oriel  [bay  window],  ; 
a chamber  above  the  hall  with  an  oriel  and  another 
chamber  above  that  by  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  of 
our  lady  next  coming  for  which  house  so  to  be  made  by 
the  same  8tephen  the  said  Alice  Granteth  and  her  bind- 
eth by  this  present  [writing]  to  pay  unto  the  said  Stephen 
£8. 18s.  4d.  sterling,  that  is  to  say,  at  feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord  next  coming  £3,  at  flooring  of  the  said  house 
33s.  4d.,  and  at  end  of  the  same  work  11s.  Also  it  is  ac- 
corded that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  samo  Stephen  to 
have  and  take  as  his  own  all  tho  old  timber  of  the  said 
old  house  without  any  gainsaying  of  the  same  Alice  or 
any  other  for  her  or  in  her  name.  In  witness  thereof 
tho  parties  aforesaid  to  these  indentures  interchangeably 
have  set  their  seals.  Given  the  17th  day  of  the  month 
of  November,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  fourth.— Hardyng.” 

Hardyng  would  pi’obably  bo  the  name  of  the 
attorney  who  drew  up  the  agreement.  The  seal 
bears  tho  impression  of  a sword  and  a large 
Gothic  capital  I. — Hereford  Times. 


“ GRINDING  MONEY.” 

A committee  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  London  have  had  under  con- 
sideration a letter  from  the  Carpenters  and 
Joiners’  Society,  in  respeot  of  what  is  called 
grinding  money.  They  say, — 

“ As  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  this  Association  is 
‘unity  of  action  in  the  settlement  of  all  questions  arising 
between  employers  aud  their  workmen,’  your  committee 
have  deemed  it  desirable  to  make  inquiries  as  to  this 
matter,  aud  find  that  thore  is  no  general  custom  in  the  trade. 
Some  employers  allow  two  hours’  time  or  pay  for  grinding 
tools,  some  ouo  hour,  aud  some  no  time  at  all.  Your  com- 
mittee have  therefore  taken  the  matter  into  consideration, 
with  a view  of  suggesting  a rational  and  fair  arrange- 
ment for  the  guidance  of  the  trade.  It  seems  that  the  two 
hours  frequently  ullowed  is  morethan  necessary.  A joiner 
should  always  have  his  tools  in  fair  condition  ; and,  in 
practice,  it  is  found  that  the  two  hours,  when  allowed,  is  not  i 
needed,  or  used,  for  the  purpose  named.  Your  committee  | 
are  therefore  of  opinion  that  if  a carpenter  or  joiner  bo 
allowed  one  hour  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening,  cleaning, 
and  packing  up  his  tools,  on  being'.discharged,  it  would 
be  perfectly  just ; but  such  allowance  should  not  be  made 
to  a man  discharging  himself,  or  bing  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct."   


STAINED  GLASS. 

Lincoln. — A stained  glass  window  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  south  wall  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  in  Eastgate  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
Moor  (widow  of  a former  incumbent  of  the 
parish),  and  also  of  her  father  and  mother,  John 
and  Eleanor  Penelope  Fardell.  The  series  of 
pictorial  illustrations  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
earthly  life  of  our  Lord  is  now  completed.  The 
window  lately  erected  contains  six  medallions, 
representing  “The  Annunciation,”  “The  Birth,” 
“The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  “The  Flight  into 
Egypt,”  “Our  Lord  in  the  Temple  with  the 
Doctors,”  and  “ His  Subjection  to  His  Parents.” 
The  next  window,  placed  to  the  memory  of 
Harriott  Stapylton  Smith,  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Burton,  has  the  following  subjects,  viz., 
“The  Temptation,”  “The  Call  of  Simon  and  i 
Andrew,”  “ The  Cleansing  of  the  Temple,”  and 
“ The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.”  The  history  is  j 
continued  on  the  third  window.  This  was 
placed  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Ward  and  his 
daughter  Mary  Agnes,  and  represents  “ Our 
Lord’s  Commission  to  His  Apostles,”  “ His 
Praying  in  the  Wilderness,”  “ His  Teaching  in 
a Synagogue,”  “ The  Transfiguration,”  “ The 
Woman  anointing  His  Feet,”  and  “ His  weeping 
over  Jerusalem.”  The  east  window,  erected  in 
memory  of  the  last  Incumbent  by  his  brother, 

* The  “a”  iu  this  case  signifies  “ of,”  and  means  John 
, of  Cork. 


carries  on  the  life  from  the  “ Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem,” through  the  “ Last  Supper,”  and  “ The 
Betrayal,"  until  we  are  brought  to  the  closing 
scene  of  the  “Crucifixion,”  and  two  more  me- 
dallions set  before  us,  “The  Resurrection”  and 
“ The  Ascension.”  Tho  windows  already  erected 
are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  and 
thirteen  still  remain  to  be  filled,  their  subjects 
having  already  been  selected. 

Thurrjarton. — The  two  windows  at  the  east  end 
of  the  chancel  of  Thurgarton  Church  have  been 
filled  with  stained  glass.  The  subjects  illustrate 
tho  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  architecture  being 
Early  English,  the  glass  has  been  designed  and 
executed  in  accordance  with  that  style.  Each 
window  consists  of  two  bays  or  lights  with  a 
quatrefoil  under  the  arch.  The  first  subject 
represents  the  call  of  St.  Peter  by  Our  Lord.  | 
The  Saviour  is  standing  on  the  sea  shore,  1 
beckoning  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Andrew,  the 
former  of  whom  is  in  the  act  of  stepping  out  of 
the  boat.  The  second  is  Our  Lord  walking  on 
the  sea  and  encouraging  St.  Peter  to  come  unto 
him.  The  third  illustrates  the  commission  of 
Our  Lord,  “Feed  my  sheep”;  and  the  fourth, 
the  Saint  delivered  from  prison  by  tho  angel.  In 
the  tracery  are  circular  medallions  with  angels 
bearing  Scriptural  texts.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Southwell.— New  coloured  glass  has  been 
placed  in  two  of  the  wiudows  of  the  Collegiate 
i Church.  The  two  lights  are  long  plain  lancets 
of  the  Early  English  period,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  choir  aisles,  and  being  separated  by 
only  a few  feet  of  masonry  have  been  treated 
as  one  window.  The  subject,  treated  as  a, 
mystery,  is  the  Annunoiation  by  the  Angel 
, Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  light  to  the 
left  is  the  Angel  Gabriel,  clad  in  loose  and  flowing 
robe  of  silvery  whiteness,  slashed  at  the  elbow 
with  a sleeve  of  carmine,  and  embroidered  all 
over  with  the  emblematic  rose  of  Sharon.  In 
' the  other  light,  on  the  same  level,  but  not  as  yet 
I looking  up  to  the  angel,  kneels  the  Virgin  on 
both  knees,  clad  in  close-fitting  dress  of  scarlet, 
but  this  is  much  concealed  by  the  loose  over, 
mantlo  which  falls  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
feet,  of  satiny  whiteness.  In  each  light,  both  I 
above  the  Angel  and  above  the  Virgin,  appear 
three  seraphim,  who  join  in  singing  from  the 
scroll  they  hold  before  them.  The  picture  of 
the  Mystery  of  Annunoiation  occupies  about  i 
two-thirds  of  the  window.  The  space  above  the  . 
Annunciation  is  filled  in  with  light  figured  glass,  : 
and  in  the  window  to  the  left  is  plaoed  tho  mono- 1 
gram  I.H.S.  on  a shield.  Beneath  the  window 
is  this  inscription  In  memory  of  Thomas: 
Henry  Shepherd,  last  Canon  of  the  Collegiate  i 
Church  of  the  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin  of' 
Southwell,  who  died  xi  February,  mdccclxxiu., . 
aged  xciv.” 

Eaton  (Nonvich) . — Mr.  C.  H.  Capon,  the  exe- 
cutor of  the  late  Mr.  John  Hewitt,  has  recently, 
carried  into  effect  the  intentions  of  the  deceased,: 
by  placing,  at  the  cost  of  100L,  a stained  glass i 
window  in  the  chancel  of  Christ  Church.  The 
subject  represented  is  the  Resurrection  of  our. 
Lord,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  window  is  the  fol-' 
lowing  inscription  “In  memory  of  Mary,  the 
wife  of  John  Hewitt,  who  died  March  15th,: 
1870,  aged  56  years.”  The  window,  whioh  is  ot 
three  lights,  is  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Thompson,  of  South-v 
wark,  London.  


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS' 
Idle.  — A new  chapel  having  become  :8j 
necessity,  the  congregation  applied  to  architect® 
for  plans,  and  out  of  a number  submitted  in  il 
limited  competition  those  of  Mr.  John  P.  Kay. 
architect,  of  Leeds  and  Idle,  were  selected.  Tht 
contractors  for  the  masons’  work  are  Mcssrai 
J.  & S.  Hobson,  of  Idle ; for  the  carpenter  Wit! 
joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Deacon  & Whitaker,  o, 
Shipley  ; and  the  other  branches  to  local  trades.! 
men,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  3,5541. 10s. 
The  works  will  be  carried  out  under  the  supei], 
vision  of  the  architect.  The  building  will  b 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  chapel  lit 
Bradford-road,  in  the  Italian  style  of  arckitefii 
ture,  boldly  treated.  The  front  is  divided  int- 
three  bays,  with  cleansed  and  moulded  asbla 
pilasters  and  carved  caps ; the  two  outer  baysatr 
surmounted  with  domes,  and  are  terminate' 
with  ornamental  iron  cresting.  The  height  frol* 
the  ground-line  to  the  top  of  these  is  aboi' 
i 60  fG.  In  the  centre  bay  will  be  formed  tl/ 
principal  entrance  doorway,  with  cleansed  ashh- 
front,  and  having  granite  columns  and  cam. 
caps  and  spandrels,  and  over  this  is  a two-hg- 
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window  with  granite  shafts  and  carved  capitals, 
the  whole  surmounted  with  carved  medallion 
s and  inscription  in  the  centre.  The  dimensions 
of  the  main  building  are  72  ft.  6 in.  by  51  ft., 

I and  the  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  43  ft. 
I;  Vestries  and  class-rooms  are  provided  at  the 

II  rear  of  the  building,  with  organ-chamber  over, 
i,  The  seats  are  circular  on  plan,  all  of  which  will 

bo  open,  bench- ends  being  substituted  in  place 
of  doors.  Sitting  accommodation  is  provided  for 
jover  600  persons.  The  roof  will  be  a wagon, 
roof,  with  dressed  and  moulded  timbers;  the 
^materials  used  in  the  exterior  walls  are  pitch- 
jjfaoed  delfstone  wallstones,  with  cleansed  ashlar 
pressings  from  the  Idle  quarries;  and  the  interior 
woodwork  is  of  pitch-pine. 

I Doncaster. — For  some  time  past  the  minister 
|and  congregation  of  the  Hall-gate  Chapel  have 
liseen  the  desirability  of  improving  and  restoring 
ibheir  place  of  worship.  The  committee  called 
jin  the  advice  of  Mr.  Athron,  and  the  alterations 
litvhich  have  since  been  carried  out  include  the 
pop  of  the  front  of  the  chapel  being  taken  down, 

I'ihe  whole  made  square,  and  through  an  altera- 
tion in  the  style  of  the  windows,  giving  a more 
irnamental  appearance  to  the  building.  The 
‘our-square  pews  on  the  ground-floor  have  been 
lubdivided  and  made  into  six.  A new  organ, 
>y  Messrs.  Meacock  & Son,  has  been  placed  ir 
Ijhe  recess  behind  where  the  pulpit  used  to  stand, 
*nd  a platform  has  been  constructed  which 
Combines  a pulpit,  table-pew,  and  Communion, 
iilehind  this,  and  in  front  of  the  organ,  a gallery 
as  been  erected  for  the  choir.  The  cost  of 
peso  alterations  has  been  about  1,000Z.  The 
Udifice  was  reopened  on  the  3rd  inst. 

| Strensall .• — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
(papel  for  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  Strensall, 
'ear  York,  has  been  laid  at  that  village.  For 
nearly  forty  years  past  the  local  members  of 
[lis  body  have  had  only  an  old  cottage  wherein 
ji*  worship.  Accordingly  Bteps  were  taken  to 
ptain  a more  commodious  and  suitable  chapel, 
id  the  foundation-s tone  of  the  new  building 
hs  been  laid.  The  site  of  the  chapel  is  the 
tround  hitherto  occupied  by  the  oottage  and 
Siirden  referred  to.  It  is  centrally  situate,  and, 
Lough  small  in  proportions,  will  accommodate  the 
iriraitive  Methodists  of  Strensall.  The  building 
pH  a plain  briok  and  stone  structure,  and 
insist  of  but  one  room,  the  ohapel,  which 
ill  bo  nearly  eight  yards  square.  A gallery 
ill  occupy  one  end  of  the  building.  The  cost 
(about  250Z.  The  contractors  are  Mr.  Harrison, 
lilder,  and  Mr.  Mansfeld,  joiner,  both  of  York. 
\Rhos.  — On  the  8th  inst.,  Mrs.  Dennis,  of 
afodybwch,  laid  the  memorial  stone  of  anew 
lelsh  Wesleyan  Chapel,  to  be  built  at  Rhos,  at 
Scost  of  over  1,OOOZ.  The  edifice  is  to  accom- 
odate 300  persons,  and  beneath  the  chapel 
ore  will  be  a school-room  for  350  children. 

E’.  Edward  Owen,  of  Rhos,  is  the  builder,  and 
p.  Richard  Davies,  of  Bangor,  the  architect 
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mnation  of  the  Dead:  its  History  and  Bearings 
I *Pon  Public  Health.  By  Wat.  Eassie,  C.E. 
uondon : Smith,  Elder,  & Co.,  Waterloo, 
olaoe.  1875. 

]•  Lassie  has  brought  together  a considerable 
Dunt  of  useful  information,  on  the  subjeot  of 
;°h  he  treats,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  his 
: ame  will  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
ilnds  of  cremation.  The  volume  includes  illus- 
liions  and  descriptive  particulars  of  the 
mens  apparatus  for  burning  the  dead,  and  is 
ttropriately  dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
!•  “ iQ  recognition  of  his  enlightened  advocacy 
|a  practice  prevalent  in  ancient  times,  but 
: r ^abandoned  to  the  great  detriment  of  man- 


Electricity  as  a Moving  Power.— A San 

Francisco  newspaper  gives  the  following  account 
of  an  invention  on  which  a mechanic  of  that 
city  has  applied  for  a patent  .—The  principle 
is  the  construction,  for  driving  wheels,  of  enor- 
mous electro  magnets,  which  diverge  from  the 
centre  in  the  same  form  as  the  spokes  of  an 
ordinarp  wheel,  the  poles  of  each  magnet  termi- 
nating with  the  outer  circumference.  The 
electric  circuit  is  complete  as  the  magnet  im- 
pinges  upon  the  steel  rail  of  the  track.  As  the 
poles  of  each  magnet  forming  the  driving-wheel 
approach  the  track,  an  enormous  magnetic 
attraction  is  exerted,  and  as  they  pass  the  centre, 
or  perpendicular  point  of  the  magnet  upon  the 
track,  the  current  is  cut  off  from  each  particular 
magnet  and  the  attraction  abated.  By  the  mul- 
tiplication of  driving-wheels  of  this  description, 
the  inventor  expects  to  acquire  any  degree  of 
power  requisite,  and  accomplish  any  rate  of 
speed  at  which  a railroad  car  is  capable  of  tra- 
velling, with  no  possible  danger  of  the  locomo- 
tives leaving  tae  track.  In  place  of  the  oumber- 
some  steam-boiler  and  tender  loaded  with  coal, 
the  locomotive  will  carry  a magnetic  bottery  of 
immense  power. 

Wall  Painting-,  Slapton  Church,  Tow- 
cester.— Another  curious  painting  has  latelv 
been  uncovered  in  this  church.  Just  above  the 
eastern  pillar  of  the  nave  is  the  painting  of  “The 
Weighing  of  Souls,  and  above  this,  and  extend- 
mg  to  the  point  of  the  arch  on  either  side,  and 
bounded  above  by  a square  black  border,  is  the 
last.found  painting,  about  12  ft.  in  length.  The 

SZte^  ??•  “ ia  a i*  armour, 

boldmg  a tilting-spear  in  hi,  left 
gauntlet,  the  plume  on  his  helmet  and  on  hi, 
horse  s head  being  plainly  conspicuous.  On  the 
J5oVndaprea!ntw  a sPaoio,M  oastle,  with  closed 
fd  p.orto“llls'  and  on  the  top  of  the  front 
kb^P  ^ tW°  £gIlres.  seeming  like  thoBe  of  a 
of  the  d q.llee.”'  Wlth  olasped  hands.  In  front 
hoi t i 13  anotber  femal8  aid  from 

her  hamls  seems  to  hang  a red  cord  as  if  she 

borse'  In  thre6  diffo«at 
places  in  the  painting,— viz.,  on  the  top  of  the 
castle,  ill  front  of  the  warrior,  and  before  tbo 
lea  ’ aPpears  a “"Solar  plant,  with  broad 


The  Kerenos  in  Denbigh  Clinrch.— Tho 

Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  refused  some  time  since  to 
consecrate  the  new  church  in  Denbigh  and 
demanded  the  removal  of  the  recedes,  the  central 
compartment  of  which  contains  sculptured 
figures..  After  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Com. 
mittee  m the  Exeter  case,  the  committee  under 
whose  direction  the  new  ohuroh  was  erected 
wrote  to  the  bishop,  asking  him  to  receive  l 
deputation  on  the  subject.  The  bishop,  how- 
replied  that  ho  still  adhered  to  his  opinion 
that  the  reredos  as  sculptured  was  illegal,  and 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  consecrate  the 
G™*  .The  right  rev.  prelate’s  letter  con- 
cluded with  the  expression  of  a hope  that  the 
committee  would  substitute  some  other  subject 
for  that  now  occupying  the  central  compartment 
ol  the  reredos,  and  he  would  then  cheerfully 
accede  to  their  wishes  and  consecrate  the 
building. 

Sale  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
theatre,  which  was  erected  only  some  two  or 
years  ago,  was  sold  by  auotion,  at  the 
Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  by  Messrs.  Bray,  Webb, 

A Hart,  by  order  of  the  mortgagee.  The  theatre 
was  Btated  to  be  held  on  lease  for  fourteen  years 
at  a ground-rent  of  380Z.  a year,  with  the  option 
of  renewing  for  a term  of  ninety-nine  years,  and 
also  with  power  to  purchase  the  freehold  at  a 
fixed  price.  (This  was  stated  to  be  7.500Z.)  It 
was  further  stated  that  the  ground  upon  which 
the  theatre  stands  covers  an  area  of  10,200  feet 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  six  railway 
arches  and  a covered  way  included  iu  the  pur- 
ohase.  These  are  held  on  lease  from  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  for  a 
thousand  years,  at  a peppercorn  rent  of  6Z.  a 
Je®r*  The  property  was  knocked  down  for 
2,750 Z. 
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Architect’s  Savings  Paying  off  the 

uional  Debt. — A curious  will  has  just  been 
;ed,  by  which  the  National  Debt  is  to 
ive  a sum  of  money  annually  towards  its 
OCtion.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Foulston,  the 
| ‘W  of  the  late  architect,  of  Plymouth,  has 
jidied,  at  tho  age  of  eighty-sevou  years.  She 
J possessed  of  a considerable  fortune,  her 
ma!ty  being  sworn  under  78,OOOZ.,  a great 
,of  which  is  left  in  annuities  revertible  to 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt.  The 
i ftl  whlch  ia  fcha8  revertible  to. the  National 
i represents  an  income  of  2,300Z.  per  annum.  I 


The  Frescoes  in  the  Royal  Gallery.— In 

the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  inst.,  Mr 
Emogton  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  whether,  considering  how  successful  the 
treatment  of  Mr.  Richmond,  R.A.,  had  been  in 
preserving  the  frescoes  by  Maclise  in  the  Royal 
ballery  from  the  destruction  which  threatened 
them,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  advice  and 
services  of  the  same  distinguished  artist  and  of 
his  colleagues  on  tho  late  committees  of  in- 
quiry, to  arrest  the  decay  of  such  of  the  other 
frescoes  as  were  not  already  too  far  gone.  Lord 
H.  Lennox  said  that  the  frescoes  which  had  not 
been  touched  were  those  in  the  upper  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  four  large  ones 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  already  entered 
into  communications  with  respect  to  them  with 
the  proper  persons,  and  when  the  estimates  of 
his  department  were  before  the  House,  he 
should  probably  be  able  to  give  a satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question. 

New  Chapel  and  Schools,  West  Derby 
Workhouse.— At  the  meeting  of  the  West 
Derby  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  17th  inst.  at 
the  workhouse,  plans  drawn  by  Mr.  Chambers 
arohiteot,  were  submitted,  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  hospital  and  imbecile  ward  of  the  work- 
house,  for  the  erection  of  a ohapel,  and  for  the 
ereotion  of  schools,  being  something  like  the 
Mettray  system,  or  which  would  be  more  pro- 
perly described  as  having  been  drawn  up  on  the 
pavilion  system.  Mr.  Chambers  said  the  cost  of 
the  enlargement  of  the  hospital  and  imbecile 
ward  would  be  12.500Z. ; the  churoh,  5,000Z.  • 
and  the  schools,  13,7S0Z.,  being  a total  of  32  280Z* 
If,  however,  the  building  of  that  portion  of  the 
schools  which  at  present  would  not  be  required 
were  postponed,  the  cost  would  be  2,000Z.  less. 
After  some  discussion,  the  motion  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  plans,  and  their  referenoe  [to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  was  carried. 

..  The  Severn  Bridge  Scheme.— It  is  stated 
mat  this  undertaking  will  very  speedily  be  com- 
menced, the  contracts  both  for  the  viaduct  and 
railway  having  been  practically  let,— the  former 
to  the  Hamilton  Windsor  Ironworks  Company 
(Limited),  of  Liverpool  and  London,  and  the 
latter  to  Messrs.  Vickers  & Cooke,  of  London. 
The  bridge  contract  is  19O,000Z.,  and  the  railway 
work,  90,00OZ.,  the  period  for  completion  bein" 
fixed  at  three  years. 


New  Railway  Tunnel,  Clifton.  — The 

tunnel  whioh  has  been  bored  under  Durdham 
Down,  and  which,  as  forming  one  section  of  the 
works  of  the  Clifton  Extension  Railway,  will  put 
the  Great  Western,  Midland,  and  Bristol  and 
Exeter  systems  into  direct  communication  with 
the  Channel  Docks  at  Avonmouth,  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  length  of  the  tunnel  is  1,737  yards 
and  the  gradient  is  1 in  64.  It  has  been  bored 
through  rock  of  the  hardest  description,  every 
foot  of  which  had  to  be  blown  away.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lawrence,  who  is  constructing  the  Channel 
Docks,  was  the  contractor  for  the  work,  but 
the  boring  of  the  tunnel  was  sub-let  to  the 
Machine  Tunnelling  Company. 

Fleet-street  and  Temple  Bar.— The  Com. 
missioners  of  Sewers  had  before  them,  at  their 
last  meeting,  a scheme  brought  forward  by 
their  engineer  for  widening  Fleet-street  in  the 
vicinity  of  Temple  Bar  by  throwing  back  the 
houses  on  the  southern  Bide  of  the  street.  It 
was  also  suggested  by  the  engineer  as  a part  of 
the  scheme  that  a new  Bar  should  be  erected  in 
uniformity  with  the  now  Law  Courts,  or  that 
the  present  Bar  should  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  widened  roadway,  with  room  on  each  side 
for  vehicles  to  pass.  The  Finance  and  Improve- 
ment  Committee  were  authorised  to  confer  with 
the  City  Lands  Committee  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  upon  the  whole  question  of  the 
improvement. 

Art  Prizes  Won  by  a Bricklayer.— At 

the  Warrington  School  of  Art,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Jameson,,  a student,  has  obtained  a national 
scholarship  from  the  Department  of  Art,  South 
Kensington,  value  52Z.  per  annum.  Mr.  Jameson 
will  be  the  third  national  scholar  appointed  from 
this  school  at  present  studying  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Mr.  Jameson  entered  the  School  of 
Art  in  the  oconpation  of  a bricklayer,  and 
has  been  awarded  by  the  Department  of  Art 
the  gold,  medal,  one  Queen’s  prize  in  national 
competitioo,  four  third-grade  prizes  for  four 
years,  with  a free  studentship  in  the  school,  and 
he  held  the  appointment  of  art  pupil  teacher  for 
the  year  1874.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Jameson’s  progress. 


A District  Surveyor  Dismissed.— At  the 

meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on 
the  19  th  inst.,  a report  was  presented  from  the 
Works  Committee,  reporting  on  the  various 
references  made  to  them  as  to  the  oonduct  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Long  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
district  surveyor  of  St.  Mary,  Newington,  and 
part  of  Lambeth,  and  recommending  that  Mr. 
Long’s  services  be  dispensed  with,  on  the  ground 
of  grave  irregularities  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
report  was  adopted. 
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A Building  Material. — We  are  asked  by 
more  than  one  correspondent  to  mention  that 
Herr  Arntz,  of  Plagwitz,  near  Leipzig,  has 
succeeded  in  the  formation  of  composition 
blocks  of  novel  character  for  building  purposes, 
and  that  patents  have  been  granted  him  for  this 
country  as  well  as  for  other  European  States. 
The  surface  of  the  blocks  is  said  to  be  quite 
smooth  and  impervious  to  moisture  and  air,  if 
that  be  any  advantage.  Further,  they  are 
grooved  and  fit  into  eaoh  other,  mortar  and 
plaster  being  dispensed  with,  and  the  building 
i3  habitable  as  soon  as  completed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  from  this  description  whether 
there  bo  any  advantageous  novelty  in  this  in- 
vention or  not.  We  shall  see. 

Death,  in  a Blue.— At  the  Cambridgeshire 
Assizes,  on  the  22nd,  William  Wyer,  a master 
sweep,  residing  in  Cambridge,  was  charged  with 
the  manslaughter  of  George  Brewster,  a boy 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  At  the  Cambridge 
and  Isle  of  Ely  Lunatic  Asylum,  Pulbourne,  in 
February,  the  prisoner  was  employed  to  clean 
out  the  Hues  connected  with  some  large  boilers 
in  the  asylum,  and  had  ordered  the  boy  to  take 
his  clothes  off  and  get  into  the  flue,  which 
measured  only  12  in.  by  6 in.  at  the  orifice  and 
12  in.  by  7Jj  in.  inside,  and  clean  it  out.  The 
boy  obeyed,  and  was  suffocated.  A verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  the  prisoner  was 
sentenced  to  six  months’  hard  labour. 

The  Cole  Testimonial. — On  the  19th  inst., 
nt  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Cole  Testimonial,  held  at  Grosvenor  House, 
the  committee  authorised  the  preparation  of  a 
decorative  memorial  tablet,  with  a portrait  of 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  in  mosaic  j also  a marble  bust ; 
and  it  is  intended  to  offer  these  to  public  insti- 
tutions. The  balance  of  the  amount  subscribed 
will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  H.  Cole. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Cole  received  intimation 
from  the  Prime  Minister  that  her  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  make  him  K.C.B.  He  must 
now,  therefore,  be  spoken  of  as  Sir  Henry. 

Carriage-road  through  St.  J ames’s-park. 

A meeting  has  been  held  to  consider  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  the  construction  of  a 
carriage-road  through  St.  James’s  Park.  The 
chairman  said  the  want  of  a carriage-road 
through  St.  James’s  Park  from  Queen  Anne’s- 
gate  to  Pall-mall,  by  way  of  St.  James’s  Palace 
aud  Marlborough  House,  had  long  been  felt. 
For  the  benefit  of  foot-passengers,  a bridge 
across  the  ornamental  water  had  been  con- 
structed, and  it  was  now  desired  that  this 
bridge  should  be  widened,  which  could  bo  done 
at  a moderate  expense,  and  made  available  for 
carriage- traffic. 

The  “ Quarry  Wall.”— On  the  18th  inst. 
the  right  to  what  was  described  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  marble  quarries  in  the  county  of 
Devon  was  tried  at  Exeter  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron.  It  appeared  that  a lease  was  granted 
for  fourteen  years  of  a marble  quarry  at  Ipplepen 
for  75Z.  a year.  The  right  was  defined  as  “ all 
within  the  quarry  wall,”  and  the  question  was 
whether  these  words  applied  to  an  inner  or 
outer  wall.  The  jury  found  in  favour  of  the 
latter,  and  the  result  is  that  the  plaintiff,  instead 
of  having  about  one  acre,  will  now  be  possessed 
of  five  acres,  and  marble  lies  underneath  the 
whole. 

Accident.  — On  Tuesday  afternoon  Alfred 
Wall  and  William  Hawkins,  labourers,  were  at 
work  on  the  sixth  story  of  a mill  in  course  of 
demolition  at  Staleybridge.  Wall  was  endeavour- 
ing to  force  out  a beam  from  the  ceiling  with  a 
crowbar,  when  the  beam  suddenly  gave  way, 


St.  Peter’s  Church,  North  Shields.— On 

Sunday  last,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  North  Shields, 
was  re-opened  for  divine  worship,  after  having 
undergone  certain  improvements.  During  the 
past  fortnight  workmen  have  been  engaged  fixing 
a reredos  at  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The 
reredos  (designed  by  Mr.  A.  Salvin,  to  whom  the 
restoration  of  Alnwick  Castle  was  entrusted  by 
Duke  Algernon)  is  executed  in  Caen  stone, 
coloured  marbles,  and  alabaster. 

Sale  of  Manley  Hall— We  arc  informed 
that  the  Manley  Hall  estate,  including  the  man- 
sion, the  conservatories,  ferneries,  and  shrubs, 
and  the  80  acres  of  freehold  land  on  which  they 
stand,  has  been  purchased  from  Mr.  Sam  Mendel 
by  Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  of  Spring  Bank,  Bowdon, 
who  is  well  known  in  Manchester  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Midland  Coal  Company.  The  estate 
realised,  we  understand,  nearly  150,0C0Z. 

Raising  the  “ Dunphaile  Castle.”— This 
vessel,  having  caught  fire  in  the  West  India 
Docks  last  week,  was  scuttled.  The  task  of 
raising  her  again  was  successfully  accomplished 
on  Tuesday,  by  the  simple  process  of  sliDging 
over  her  forecastle  two  of  Hayward  Tyler’s  self- 
containing  steam  pumps,  which  work  in  any 
position  without  fixing,  and  require  only  to  be 
supplied  with  steam  by  a flexible  pipe  from  the 
boiler  of  a steamboat  moored  alongside. 

The  Paving  of  Oxford-street. — The  ques- 
tion of  the  future  paving  of  the  great  western 
thoroughfare  of  the  metropolis,  Oxford-street, 
has  at  last  been  determined  by  the  Marylebone 
vestry,  under  whos9  control  it  is  placed.  The 
committee  had  ten  separate  descriptions  of  wood 
paving  under  consideration,  and  after  mature 
deliberation  have  resolved  to  recommend  to  the 
vestry  for  adoption  that  which  is  known  as 
“ Henson’s  patent  paving  blocks.” 


Therfield  Church  Ceiling.— The  Eev.  Mr.  , 

Hale,  in  reply  to  our  observation  as  to  the  age  of 
this  ceiling,  says  that  the  fact  of  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel  by  Bishop  Turner  is  recorded  on  j 
a cedar  tablet  on  the  wall,  and  that  the  date  is 
also  fixed  by  the  letters  F.  T.  and  the  figures  78, 
which  are  on  the  end  of  the  ceiling  itself  where 
it  crosses  the  chancel  arch. 


The  Underground  Pire  at  South  Shields. 

The  underground  fire  at  South  Shields  again 
presents  an  alarming  appearance,  and  is  extend- 
ing. Workmen  arc  employed  by  the  agent  of 
the  University  of  Durham  constructing  a trench 
to  prevent  the  fire  from  extending  to  houses 
belonging  to  them  in  Commercial-road. 

Destruction  of  Beaufort  House. — An  ex- 
tensive fire  took  place  on  the  20th  inst.  on  the 
premises  occupied  by  M.  Eugbne  Rimmel  as  a 
manufactory  for  scents  and  fancy  articles,  and 
formerly  known  as  Beaufort  House,  in  the 
Strand.  The  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
get  access  to  the  Embankment. 


Organised  Charity. — Mr.  Francis  Peek  has 
agreed  to  give  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
the  sum  of  1,0001.  per  annum,  on  condition  that 
it  will  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the 
School  Board  so  far  as  to  investigate  the  causes 


Memorial  of  Thanksgiving  for  the 
Recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.— The 

completion  of  the  restoration  of  St.  Margaret  s 
Church,  King’s  Lynn,  which  has  been  effected 
as  the  Norfolk  memorial  of  thanksgiving  for  tho 
recovery'  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  to  be  cele- 
brated on  Wednesday,  the  31st  inst. 


Marnliull,  Dorsetshire.— The  new  schools 
in  this  parish  are  juBt  completed  on  the  site  of  • 
ground  given  by  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Westminster,  in  a commanding  position  close  to  ' 
the  church  and  rectory.  The  edifice  was  erected 
by  Mr.  Miles,  of  Shaftesbury,  under  the  direction  I 
of  Mr.  J.  Soppitt. 


Social  Science  Congress— The  Council  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  has  fixed  October 
6th  to  the  13th  as  the  period  for  holding  the 
Congress  at  Brighton  this  year.  It  has  also 
authorised  an  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  and  Educa- 
tional Appliances  and  Apparatus,  to  be  held  at 


of  the  distress  brought  to  light  by  their  visitors,  | the  same  time  in  connexion  with  it. 

and  to  assist  a certain  class  of  cases  which  may  I . . Rome 

be  described  aa  those  of  deserving  pereonB  whoso  I Tlns^new’chnpel  is'  situated  ta  the  Puma  Sau 
cases  can  be  permanently benefi ted  by  ^P0' | LorenZo.  The  premises  were  bought  by  the; 
rary  aid,  and  this  the  society  has  agreed  to  do.  j Baptisfca  for  12)000!.,  and  were  then  converted' 
Widening  of  Chancery-lane. — The  Works  jnfc0  a place  of  worship.  There  are  300  seats.! 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  The  chapel  is  called  the  Apostolic  Church  of. 
recommended  on  the  19th  inst.,  with  reference  Christ. 

j Institution  of 

a°ree  to  tho  sui  of  5.0031.  as  the  amount  day  evening  last,  according  to  f “g 

reauired  for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  shown  the  annual  dinner  of . Li, Is 

requutu  101  tue  p r Anson  The  Engineers  took  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms.  H.R.H. 

upon  a plan  forwarded  by  H . * the  prince  of  Wales  honoured  the  company  with! 

recommendation  was  adopted.  . 

, , his  presence. 

Exhibition  of  Photographs  at  Reading.  r „ . ..  , J 

Mr.  J.  O.  Griffits,  the  Recorder  of  Reading,  has  j Wood  Paving.— Following  the  example  ot 
offered  to  exhibit  bis  valuable  collection  of  photo-  the  metropolis,  Birmingham  has  gone  in  tor. 

1 _ t : 4-V.n  Tnuiu  f’.nnnr'il  hnvincr  R 


graphs  of  ancient  buildings  and  works  of  art,  on 
condition  that  the  exhibition  is  to  be  quite  free 
to  all  classes,  the  Recorder  generously  insisting 
on  paying  all  expenses.  The  exhibition  is  to 
take  place  at  the  Town  Hall  from  the  12th  to 
the  15th  of  April. 

Foul  Cisterns  in  the  City.— Dr.  Sedgwick 
Saunders,  the  medical  officer  for  the  City,  has 
reported  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on  the 
foal  condition  of  the  water-butts  and  oisterns  in 
some  of  the  City'  courts,  where  diarrhoea  and 
fever  are  rarely  absent.  He  recommends  the 
immediate  erection  of  a number  of  stand-pipes, 
which  were  intended  to  be  supplied  some  time 


wood  paving,  the  Town  Council  having  entered 
into  a contract  for  laying  down  20,000  square 
yards  of  wood  paving  in  the  most  crowded 
thoroughfares. 


ago. 


House  Property  in  the  City.— An  estate, 


carrying  with  it  a large  portion  of  the  wall,  leasehold  for  a term  expiring  in  1897,  comprising 
Hawkins,  seeing  the  wall  totter,  jumped  off  the  six  houses  in  Warwick-lane,  Paternoster-row, 


top  and  broke  his  ankle.  Wall  was  carried  to 
the  bottom  with  the  mass  of  falling  brickwork, 
and  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 

Bad  DweUings. — The  evil  state  of  West 
Cheshire  cottages  is  again  being  exposed,  and  very 
properly.  At  one  cottage  in  the  little  hamlet  of 
Buerton  an  inspector  found  that  there  was  only 
one  miserable  bed-room,  about  13  ft.  by  8 ft., 
which  served  to  accommodate  no  fewer  than  nine 
persons.  The  rain  came  through  the  roof,  there 
was  no  back  door,  the  drainage  ontside  was  a 
great  nuisance,  and,  to  add  to  the  dismal  picture, 
it  is  stated  that  the  corpse  of  a child  was  laid  oat 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  underneath  the  window. 


Church  Extension  at  Dudley. — The  con- 
tract for  the  proposed  new  church  of  St.  Luke, 
at  Dudley,  is  taken, and  the  builder  (Mr.  Nelson) 
has  commenced  the  work. 


and  ten  houses  in  Oxford  Arms-passage,  with 
the  old  inn  known  as  the  Oxford  Arms,  let  on 
tenancies  expiiing  in  1878,  and  producing  8901. 
per  annum,  which  was  to  have  been  submitted 
to  auction  by  Mr.  James  Beal,  has  been  sold  by 
private  contract  for  the  sum  of  15,9  50Z. 

Filtration  of  London  Water. — In  his 
monthly  report  upon  the  Metropolitan  water 
supply  Major  Frank  Bolton  points  out  that  the 
rate  of  filtration  should  not  exceed  gallons 
per  square  foot  of  filter-bed  in  an  hour  ; this  will 
<nve  510  gallons  per  square  yard  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  at  this  rate  filtration  should  be 
effectual. 

A church  has  been 


The  Pall  of  a Stand  at  Lincoln.— At  Ref. 

ford  Assises,  on  Monday,  a special  jury  awarded 
Mr.  Howett  2501.  for  damage  sustained  by  tht 
fall  of  a stand  at  the  last  Lincoln  Spring  Meet' 
ing.  The  defendants  were  the  race  committee.' 

Proposed  New  District.  — The  Metro 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  under  considera 
tion  a proposal  for  adding  the  district  of  Soutl 
Hornsey  to  the  Metropolitan  district,  for  th 
purposes  of  the  Metropolitan  Management  Actt 

Winter  Garden,  Bournemouth.  — TM 

Bournemouth  Winter  Garden  Company  hav; 
arranged  with  contractors  for  the  commence 
ment  of  their  winter  garden,  which  is  to  t 
completed  within  twelve  months. 


Parisian  Archseology.- 


discovered  recently  upon  the  site  of  the  Church  suubc.i^u  ~.7n  , of. 

of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  in  Glasgow  to  the  poet  Campbell.  About 
aud  fourteenth  centuries.  1 are  still  required. 


A Fever  Hospital  for  Taunton.— At 

meeting  of  the  Taunton  Board  of  Guardians  G 
tho  17th  inst.,  it  was  resolved  to  purchase  grow 
outside  the  town  for  the  erection  of  a fev: 
hospital. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  Architect.— We  hel 

with  regret  that  Mr.  Waring  died  at  Hastings  t 
the  23rd  inst.  We  have  before  us,  at  prese 
unnoticed,  bis  last  work,  “Ceramic  Art  t 
Remote  Ages.” 


Monumental. — The  sum  of  1,2001.  has  b£ 
subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  a monumc 


, and  fourteenth  centuries. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  two  cottages,  PacI  era -lane 
amsgate,  for  Mr.  W.  Spain.  Mr.  John  R.  Collett, 
'chitect : — 

Bonghton  & White  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  a shop,  Hawley-street,  Margate,  for 
r.  A.  Borton.  Mr.  Collett,  architect:— 

Starke  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  a shop,  King-street,  Ramsgate,  for 
r.  W.  Spain.  Mr.  Co  lett,  architect  : — 

Bonghton  & White  (accepted). 

Alterations  and  additions  to  Belle  Tue,  Stoke 
ewington.  Mr.  Thomas  Archer,  architect: — 

Si.  Allen  & Sons  (accepted) £1,045  0 0 

Alterations  and  additions  to  Cintra,  Shanklin,  Isle  of 
'ight.  Mr.  Thomas  Archer,  architect:  — 

Cooper  (accepted)  £408  0 0 

Alterations  and  additions  to  14 HemiDgford-ioad, 
arnsbnry  Park.  Mr.  Archer,  architect  : — 

R.  Vince  (accepted)  £275  0 0 

For  alterations,  &c.,  to  the  Victory,  Newuhum-street, 
dgeware-road,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co  : — 

Ebbs  & Son  £330  0 0 

Brown  315  0 0 

Thompson  & Smith 311  0 0 

Taylor  ....'. 201  0 0 

Hockley 270  0 0 

Bhurmur  (accepted)  262  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Talbot,  Litt’e  Chester-street, 
rosvenor  Place,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co. 

Shurmur  (accepted) £441  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Three  Tuns,  Portman  Mews,  for 
tessrs.  Watney  & Co. : — 

Godden  £W»  0 0 

Taylor 414  0 0 

Bhurmur 423  0 0 

Hockley 376  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Marylebone, 
r Messrs.  Reid  A Co.  : — 

Foxley ;. £320  0 0 

8parkes  703  0 0 

Shurranr 738  0 0 

Lsngmead  & Way  735  0 0 

Foster 723  0 0 


For  new  schools,  Nightingale-lane,  Marylebone  divi- 
sion. Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  8on,  & Theobald:  — 

Crockett  £11,021  0 0 

Nixon  & 8on  ln.962  0 0 

Williamson  9 9 

Manley  & Rogers  10, 3r-  0 0 

Hill,  Riggs,  £ Hill  10,346  0 0 

Wall  Brothers 9,939  0 0 

Cooper  »».0S0  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  0 0 

For  residence,  &c.,  at  81ade  Hill,  for  Mr.  Charles  Crane, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect :—  , 

House.  Stabling. 


Batli  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfits; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Oookerill  " 4,380  0 ...  650  0 

Lovatt  (accepted) 4,045  9 9 it  o 

Clark  (withdrawn)  3,522  0 ...  569  0 

Horsmau  (for  the  whole)  £4,600 

For  residence  on  the  Tettenhall-road,  for  the  Rev.  G. 
Witherby.  Mr.  J.  R.  Veall,  architect  :— 

Cockerill  (accepted)  £1,420  0 0 

For  alterations,  &c.,  to  church  and  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions to  schools  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brixton.  Mr.  H 
Gundry,  architect : — _ , , 

Church.  Schools. 

Ebbs  & Son £900  0 0 ...  £930  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  829  0 0 ...  754  0 0 

Carter  820  0 0 ...  750  0 0 

Colls  & Sons  817  0 0 ...  737  0 0 

Williams  767  0 0 ...  668  0 0 

Hill  & Higgs  680  0 0 ...  690  0 0 

G.  & 8.  Fisher  642  0 0 ... 


For  erection  of  Temperance  Hall,  Guildford.  Mr.  T- 
S'onnacott,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Carpenter. 

Beach  £2,039  0 0 ! 

Stevenson  1,854  0 0 

Holt 1,740  0 0 

Hellett 1,733  0 0 

Duke  1,625  0 0 

Roberts  (too  Into)  1.700  0 0 

O les  - 1,600  0 0 

V arr  1,676  0 0 

Berry  1,556  10  0 

Bishop 1,509  0 0 

Swayne,  Sen 1,494  0 0 

Woodbridge  1,490  0 0 

Bristow  & Burdett 1,453  0 0 

Pimm* 1,447  0 0 

Morris 1,410  0 0 

Lose 1,420  0 0 

Garnett  1,39.0  0 0 

fswayne,  Jun.  (accepted)  1,345  0 0 

Patrick  A Son  (withdrawn) 1,062  10  6 ! 

* Took  out  his  own  quantities. 


For  new  school  buildings,  Stepney.  Messrs.  Charles 
Searle  A Sons,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
. H.  Searle  : — 

Brass  £4,242  0 0 

Perry  A Co 4,098  0 0 

Roberts  4,069  0 0 

Sewell  A Son 4,032  0 0 

Simpson  A Baker 3,978  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 3,965  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 3,905  0 0 


0 0 


For  erection  and  completion  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Tower  of  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Warwick-road,  Pad- 
dington.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr, 

^ Ki  rk  sTr  and  all  £2,470  0 0 ...  £183  0 0 

Colls  A Son 2,438  0 0 ...  180  0 0 

Sharpington  A Cole  ...  2,414  0 0 ...  15a  0 0 

Hob«on  2,374  0 0 ...  160  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill  ...  2,340  0 0 ...  18  1 0 0 

Bangs  A Co 2,197  0 0 ...  12a  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  2,197  0 0 ...  10a  0 0 

Dove  Brothers  2,075  0 0 ...  1-5  0 0 

Maccy  1,993  0 0 ...  99  0 0 


Societe  Francaise  des  Asplialtes,  Limited. 

London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
Curial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upon 
application. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 

usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Conorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  a,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  demands  for  space  on  our  front  page,  long  resisted,  have  at  last 
forced  us  to  change  the  position  of  the  Table  of  Contents . 

The  Institute  .1  Mala.— We  have  received  a letter  signed  *'F.  P. 
Johnson  " complaining  of  the  award  of  the  Soane  Medallion  this  year. 
The  grounds  of  his  objection,  as  stated  by  himself,  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  justify  his  complaint. 

S.  & A.  (next  week).— G.  J.  A.  (drawing  has  been  returned).— 
j R c.  (should  send  amounts).— J.  D.  (arrangements  have  been 
altered  since  our  paragraph.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs).— T.  M.  (omission  must  have  been  .iulte  accld-  ntal).— 
0 G S -P.  G.-Rev.  H P.-U.  T.  M.-R.  M.  B.-T.  V.  W.-C.  A 
Son  - V S.— Messrs.  H.— J.  M.-R.S.  L.-Amuchw  r eiC  ilmney.— 
An  old  F.  I.  B A.-E.  R.-O.  S.-E.  G.-G.  A S.  F.-W.  S.-F.- 
G.  T.  R.— .!.  B.  V. — J.  C. — W.  D. — J.  d.  n.— c.  h.  s. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  lie  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note  — 1 The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests.  c.f  course,  with  the  authors. 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  aocuraoy 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.]  


new  schools,  Lower  Park- road,  Peckham.  Mr- 
?.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities- supplied  by  Mr. 
3arbcr  .— 

Wall  Brothers  £7,874  0 0 

Oliver  7,491  0 0 

Downs 7,279  0 0 

Tongue 7,216  0 0 

Jerrad 6,943  0 0 

Cooper 6,845  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 6,800  0 0 

Shcppcrd  6,769  0 0 

For  new  schools  Portobello-road,  Hotting  Hill.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Rickman  : — 

Nixon  A Son  £12,317  0 0 

Williamson  11,279  0 0 

Cowlaod  10,992  0 0 

Wall  Brothers  10,932  0 0 


Rankin  .. 

Cooper  

Kirk  A Randall  . 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  21,  Market-street,  Brighton,  for  Mr. 
W.  Hughes.  Mr.  G.  L.  Abbott,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Parsons  £1,867  0 0 

Lockyer 1,844  0 0 

Lynn  A Sons 1,831  0 0 

Cheesman  & Co.  (accepted) 1,818  0 0 

For  Brighton  Union  Club,  new  card  - room,  Ac. 
Messrs.  Scott  A Hyde,  architects.  Quantities  not 


Lynn  A Sons 1,010  0 0 

Lockyer  (accepted) 1,000  0 0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  residence,  billiard- 
room,  and  offices  at  Winchmore  Hill,  Middlesex,  for  Mr. 
E.  H.  Sewell.  Mr.  F.  W.  Searle,  architect:  — 

Patman  Brothers £2,098  0 0 

Ebbage  (accepted)  1,879  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situations  I Situations 

Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  . . 2s.  60.  4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0a.  bd.  | 0a.  bd. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reBidents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  nnder  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  bo  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise, 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

ggp”  NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  Sfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  add/ressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

4,76,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  London,  W.C. 
From  FARRINGDON  ROAD. 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

JG.  H.  MacCOLLA,  Manufacturer, 

. LATE  115,  VICTORIA-STREET.  S.W. 

NOW  204b,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.C. 

Where  a large  and  varied  Stock  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  is  on 
View  : also  Register  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  4c. 

N.B.—  Depot  for  the 

Patent  “Abbotsford”  Slow  Combustion  Stove, 

the  most  Economical  Stove  Introduced. 
TESSELATED  TILE  FLOOR,  a combination  of 
Five  Colours,  from  5s.  6d.  per  yard. 
ARCHITECTURAL  and  MONUMENTAL  WORK  EXECUTED  in 
MARBLE,  GRANITE,  and  STONE. 


MlCHELMOliE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 

flfeO  CHARLES  QCOLLINCE'SO  PATENT^ 

^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


TRELOAR  & SONS, 

Manufacturers  of 

COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING, 

69,  LUDGATE  IIILL,  E.C. 

CORK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULICON, 
And  all  the  new  Floor  Coverings. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[March  27,  1875. 


RATIONAL  (Self-supporting)  INSTITU- 

DISEASES  oltl,,  skis.  r(l,™u  El 


WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY  EVENINGS,’ 


ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN.  — Pro- 

-IT\.  Tide  against  the  Losses  that  follow  by  taking  a Policy  Against 

W'toiSc  r,f 


_ . _ Accidents  of  all  Kinds,  of  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  Oldei 
and  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 

. . . a H°n-  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.  Chairman. 

Ap.p.,y to  lb®  P®rks  at  (bo  Railway  Stations,  the  local  Agents,  or  6- 
Lomhtll,  and  10,  Regent-street,  London.  WM.  J.  VIAN,  Sec. 


TMPERIAL  PIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 

L U3-J*28!gff&  *c.  - 


S and  17.  Pall-mall,  S.W.  Capital  1,600,0001.  Paid  ud  ami 
invested,  700,0001.  Insmunces^agaiust  fire,  on  properly  in  al!Pparts 


5 world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal 
settlement  of  claims.  Policies  falling  due  at  LADY-DAY  should 
>.e  renewed  before  the  9th  of  APRIL,  or  the  same  will  beemue  voUL 
E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  manager. 


T ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

-Li  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office,  73  A 74.  King  William -street.  E.C. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

,",.n  _ others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  Inve  a 


of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLeT'enTRy' 
h was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  " The  Builder,"  No.  1,180.  aud 
,by  ma?y  large  Anns.  Also  a modified 
1 A rnvPB  o StTS  e Entr7’1aultabIe,  for  Bma”  builders. -Address, 
..  A.  JONES,  _,  Freemason  s-terrace,  Ilford-road,  Upton,  E. 


ATiT7!;iy’-!‘rao'  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  price  3a.  postage  4d 

GRAMMAR  of  COLOURING,  applied 

to  Decorative  Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  GEORGE  FIELD. 
Painter  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Ornamental 

rain  ter  and  Designer.  By  ELLIS  A.  DAVIDSON,  Author  of 
Drawing  for  Carpenters.”  &c  With  Coloured  Diagrams  and 


PRACTICAL  BRIOKLAYING  (The  Rudi- 

L'S;„‘Su*.S.'UI  a S«r  Vfllun.0 


London  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers'  Hall-eourt. 


ready,  12ino,  half-bound,  price  -is.  : limn  cloth  3a  fill 

rpHE  BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS’ 

JL  PRICE-BOOK  for  187S  (LOCKWOOD  4 CO.'S),  with  which  i„ 


f'lLEEICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  n q»  i ..  


rt  , r r i.,  on.  aiuucsa- 

Lity  Branch  : Mansion  House-buildings,  EC, 
Th.  , t FINANCIAL  RESULTS. 

The  Annual  Income,  steadily  increasing,  exceeds 
The  Assurance  Fund,  safely  invested,  is 


w Policies  in  tho  last  Year  were  510,  assuring 
fw  Annual  Premium#  woro 


The  Total  Claims  by  Death  paid  amount  to.  ;.’.” 
T1l?TSoU^,S!.?JiS,{A5surances  “>d  Bonuses  amount  to  . . fi  S61  G6,i 

Promlu^Tow^rtfwS-0^!1!0'  HaU  tho  first  Five  Annual 


1,945,000 

332,931 

10,781 

323,871 

.321,127 


1875  (LOCKWOOD  * CO. 

- - ^ - Builder's  Price-Book,"  and  .....  ....  ... 

^ -;',.rind  Pattons  of  the  late  G.  R.  Burnell's  Prioe-Book.  The 


^Su^evn?1”111  EJitedby  FRANCIS  T'  W'  -FILLER.  Architect 
LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Station! 


MESSRS.  SPONG  4 GOATCBER.  ARTISTS  IN 

and  DECORATIVE  WORK 

of  every  Description, 

18,  NOBTH  AUDREY  STREET,  GE'ISVENOR  SQUARE. 


Estlui: „ .. 

trade.  Allegorical  and  c 
and  carried  out  by  the 
arrangements  made  witt 


iier  subjects  for  cei  Lines,  specially  di-i.  red 
seat  Foreign  aud  English  artists.  Special 
Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade  ' 


QOCIETY  of  GERMAN  DECORATORS 

thej-  ar^alde  to*  S°Ciety  begs  10  in[orm  Builders  aud  Decorato.  s ihxtl 

rtf  tho  u.E^D  C9MPETENT  ARTIST3  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
of  the  business  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Countrv.-For  teinss. 

. 1E9?9EE’--oeC*'^y’  Capc  of  Good  Hope  Tsveru, 


Albany -street,  Regent's  Park.  N.W. 


Elever 


rrize  Medals  of  sundry  Universal  Exhibitions.  First  Pi  ize  ' 

F -Medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873. 

ABBEY,  Constructing  ENGINEER, 

a-.,4i'.9.°iTl.(le  vi>wennes  -11  (near  the  Place  du  Tr.lne),  PARIS. 

?C  SAW.MIT.LS  and  of  MECHANIC  TOOLS, 
l or  Wood  Works,  for  Arsenals.  Rail wavu  Mechanician.,  n„i:. 


TO  . T,r„  , a,  , . -“U  Ol  lUDOllrtClO  1UIJW,  ■ 

lor  wood  Works,  for  Arsenals,  Railways,  Mechanicians,  Builders. 

as*  ws*  r;”‘  «<»»  < '«  Mww  wwik  r™..; 

Joinery  Works,  Carriage  Manufactory,  Wi.ecl- 
Wtr,llt8  Woril6.'  Mechanical  Saws 'for  Cooperage,  Ac. 


Obser'  . , w K 

other  languages,  will  be  forward!.,  w 
” 1 French  postage-stamps. 


any  address,  upon  receipt  of 


This  Day,  crown  8vo.  500  pp.  cloth,  price  14s. 


V.2  V A _ " I’l’-  oiuuii,  price  ns. 

1DRAULIG  TABLES,  Co-efficients,  and 

FormuI.il,  for  Finding  tho  DISCHARGE  of  w*t„V  f- — 


n Heal  thy  Lives  m 


n Whole-term  Policies ^ 

nnvahle  at  E“dowme“t. Assurances  granted,  without'  . 
A^Srid  aattI^  hn°L°cn)  al,iTT,e  ® M-ociliwl  age.  InvaUd  Lives 
tSS&S  ^Deatl?  t0  019  RUk-  CMms  Paid  Tbn-ty  Days 

jSKWSS*”  Drv3SI0N  of  PROFITS  will  take  place  in 
i™r„T;  85,  i d who  '••"Vet  New  Policies  before  the  end  of 

Jime  next  will  ha  at  that  Division  to  one  year's  additional 


:t  will  be  entitled  

* npD°niPm91*  orer  ■filer  Entrants. 

Shefu  forTh1e8it^^if°thTAnmlilrt1  ^rt  Just  issued,  and  the  Balance 
Tmde  can  h«  rt^irt11^  -^ne  30'  1S71'  M rendered  to  the  Board  of 
T.ade,  can  be  obta“'jd  at  either  of  the  Society's  Offices,  or  of  any  of  its 
GEORGE  CUTCL1FFE,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ORWICH  union  fire  insurance 

The  Rates  Of  this  Society ^r^uT" 

Ing'to  466  670fllr,la  haV9  bee“  made 

p™™*™  >■  tf. 

losses  by  fire.  having  been  paid  to  Insurers  for 


THE  TOTAL  BUSINESS  AMOUNTS  TO  £110,000,000. 
No  charge  is  made  for  policies. 

om“"  SiS^SnfeS:0-  > “1  *»*w^  v«xei. 


UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE 

'-71  _ . ...  n.  Lombard-street,  London,  EC. 

Established  18-1.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

_ DIRECTORS. 

_ CHAr^-Arehihald  Hamilton,  esq. 
DErcTi-CiiAir.MAN-G.  J.  Shaw  Lefsvrc,  esc 
Henry  Hnlse  Berens,  esq. 

Hy.  Bonham  .Hurt ..... 


w Leferre,  esq.  M.P. 

Richard  M.  Han-ey.  esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 


Augustus  Prevost, 
William  Stcveu,  esq. 

John  G.  Talbot,  esq.  M.P. 
Henry  Vigne,  esq. 


Hy.  lionham-Cai  n-# 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis, 

Charles  F.  Devas,  esq. 

Francis  Hart  Dyke,  esq. 

Sir  W.  R.  Farqnhor,  bart. 

Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  esq. 

J ames  Goodson,  esq. 

Thomson  Haukey,  esq.  M.P. 

AcruAkT— Samuel  Brown 
Majtageb  of  Finn  Departmkst  -F.  J.  Marsden. 

_ . Seouetakv— T.  G.  C Browns 

■■■•  «.w«» 

Total  Annual  Income  upwards  of.!” 3’400  000 


9th  of  APRIL. 


uFIRB  assurance 

Mshed  in  1782^'  Lomb-'U'd'atreet  aud  Cliaruig-cross,  London,  esta- 
T , „ , Trustees  and  Directors. 

John  Edward  Bovill,  esq. 

Decimus  Burton,  esq. 

Tho  Hon.  James  Byng. 

John  flntfrtrt  ® 


C.E.  M.R.I.. 


irrouhe.  for  Finding  tho  DISCHARGE  of  Water  from 
Notches.  Weirs  Pipes,  and  Rivers.  By  JOHN  NEVILLE. 
Tidal  md  piA'  i o 'nd  Edl1,1""'  ,with  Additions  ou  Discharge  from 
I ' fil  and  Flood  Sluices,  and  Syphons.  General  Information  on  Rain- 

milSSr  ■ si. 

Li  ndon  : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  SUtioners'-hall-court,  E.C. 


ITIO  CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS.— A 

tlm"  nr^0f^ mission  House  iu  Brussels,  in  Daily  Communication  u,-.b 


- r,  Tonio  Contractors  and  Master  Plasterers,  wishes  to  u 
M sr  Cements^ Ac.JliBrus3els.— Apply,  by  lcl 


Just  published,  32i 


aPONS-’^HW^S’and'wjILDER?- 

POCKET-BOOK  of  USEFUL  MEMORANDA  and  PRICES  for 


By  W.  \ OUN  G,  Architect.  Author  of  '■  Picturesque  . 
_ , 8tudies."  4c. 

London  : E.  4 F.  N.  Sl’ON,  48,  Chariug-CT 
New  York  : 446.  Broome-atreet. 


. Just  published,  12mo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

A BBITRATIONS  : a Text-Book  for  Sur- 

AL  veyors.  In  Tabulated  Form. 


. FLRTOHERFTlt'.I.B  A. 

Author  of  Jlodel  Houses."  "Dilapidations."  “Compensations.". 

London  . E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48.  Charing-cross ; New  Yoik,  440, 
Broome-street 


J net  published,  folio  boards. 


TJANDEAILING  CUT  SQUARE  to  the 

tfekSSigS&.rL‘S!Sff"la-" 


By  JOHN  JONES.  Staircase  Builder. 
London  ; K 4 F.  N.  SPON.  48.  Cbariug-crws;  Now 
Broome-atreet. 


-w— w-  . — Price  6s-  coniplete  in  one  number, 

XT ANDRAILING  : a New  Work. 

J — •-  By  JOHN  JONES,  Staircase  Builder,  for  thirty  yea 
Loudon,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 


Consisting  of  7 plates,  16  inches  by  13  iuclit 
which  any  Joiner  can  work  all  kinds  of  “ 
and  accurate  manner  - “ • 
by  the  Author,  at  th 
where,  to  Staircase  Hands. 

Loudon:  E.  4 F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing- 

Broome-atreet ; and  all  Booksellers. 


'ull  description,  by 
rails  in  an  expeditious 
‘ taught 


and  New  York,  449, 


T DEC^R^TOnq^V3,  ARC,HIPE9TS'  PUPILS,  DESIGNERS,  and 

DECORATORS  Now  ready.  Parts  I.  to  \ II.  of  a New  and  Improved 
Eaition  of  the  Great  Pattern-book  of  Ornament  and  Decoration. 

_ OWEN  JONE8'S 

Gj-KAMMAE  _ of  ORNAMENT, 


O.  M.  Messrs,  Harrison  4 Sons,  46,  St  it 

T3ARTNERSHIP. — A Builder,  of  many  j 

X years'  experience,  an  excellent  machinist,  wishes  to  meet  I 
with  n PIUTXUP  I.,  r ...  , J...  , . . . - *•  I 


ARTXER  m an  established  London  Wholesale  Joinery, 
,Sa;r  Mdl'  aud  Timber  trade.  Capital  from  5, 000?.  to  I 
10,000?  according  to  arrangement— Address,  EDWARD  W.  c.  i\,  ■ 
Esq,  l,  Great  George-street  Westminster,  S.W. 


PARTNERSHIP.  — To  CIVIL  ENGT- 

1 NEERS  and  SURVEYORS.— A ‘ " 


NEERS  and  SURVEYORS.—  A Gentleman  wishes  to  CORRE-  J 
D with  an  Old  Established  Firm  with  a view  to  PARTNER-  J 
— Address.  Q.  M.  i'q st-oflice,  Wolverhampton. 


A N ARCHITECT  requires  a PARTNER.] 

71  Address,  O.  Meeers.  Imray  4 Doultoii,  47,  St.  Mary-axe,  E.  IJ.  I 


A N ARCHITECT  aud  SURVEYOR  lias  1 

a VACANCY  fora  PUPIL.— Apply  to  Mr.  JACKSON,  Lose  by.  I 


rpHE  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  Cityl 

• 1 ■ Lo,n<,lja  1'Brel)y  give  _ Notice  that  there  is  a VACANCY  m 9 


their  Office  for  an  ASSISTANT  CLERK!  " Salary.  300f.'  syar.' 
not  to  exceed  35  years.  He  will  be  required  to  give  bis  whole  time  to  1 
the  business  of  the  Commissioners,  aud  he  will  be  subject  to  animal  I 
election.— Applications,  in  the  candidate's  own  handwriting,  with  I 
copies  of  testimonials,  ore  to  he  sent  to  this  Office,  addressed  to  ine 
undersigned,  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  the  30th  of  MARCH  instant.  I 
An  outline  of  the  duties  may  be  seen  at  this  Office. 


Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  March  16th,  1875. 


HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk, 


PURVEYOR’S  JUNIOR  CLERK.  - 

WANTED,  in  a Surveyor's  Office,  a YOUTH,  about  17,  of  good 


connexions  and  address,  who  can  write  well  and  quick,  squar' 
dimensions  and  abstract  correctly.  He  must  also  make  hiin-clf 
generally  useful.  He  will  have  opportunity  to  learn  much  of  the 
profession  ; in  consequence  of  this  a nominal  sum  per  week  will  L 
only  be  given  for  the  first  twelve  months.— Address,  Mr.  R.  C->R- 
PKNTER,  Surveyor,  8,  Forbury,  Reading. 


POROUGH  of  WREXHAM.— CLERK  of 

WORKS  WANTED. — The  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of 


Illustrated  by  Examples  from  various  Style 
To  be  completed  in  Twenty-eight  Monthly  Parts, 

" ill  contain  For- ■ ■ - 


of  Ornament. 

El^jb  pfij(  wid  c?ptaiD  Four  Plates,  executed  In  colours^the^est 
jtyle  of  Chromo-li'.hogiapby,  with  Descriptive  Text.  The  whole  to 

orm  on.  „rti,„rtrt  1 112  Plate,,  wUh  English  Letterpress. 

ists  absolutely  necessary  work,  is  now 
a »-  ice— 112  fine  Urge  plates, 

“*  *"  ' about  6d. 


— imperial 

This  great,  and  to  practical 
lered  at  the  above  extremely  moderate 
i gold  and  colours,  with  descriptive  te 
t.?b  ' lya“y  w“tkis  to  spread  art-taste  amongst  the  British  aVuzans,' 
this  book  will  do  it.  The  Grammar  of  Ornament"  has  not  only 


Kirknmn  D.  Hodgson,  esq.  M.P. 
°*F  jt°bU  Bubbock,  bart.  M. " 
Charles  Thomas  Lucas,  esq. 
John  Dorrien  Magcns,  esq  ' 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  esq 
Benjamin  Shaw,  esq. 

Wm.  James  Thompson,  esa 
William  Whitbread,  esq. 

John  Hodgson,  esq.  _ ^"D'udley  Robert  Smith,  esq. 


John  Glutton,  esq. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  esq.  M. 
John  Coope  Davis,  eaq  ^ 
George  Arthur  Fuller, 'esq. 

SSS'SSSS.lSpo*-*- 


Walter  Bird,  esq. 

Secret  aeies. 

John  J.  Broomfield. 


George  William  Lovell. 

onll ph-ux  Company 
vomK™  °f  Fr0perty>  m every  P»rt  ol  the  world,  -' 


most  favourable  terms. 
ffiwa^Pm“tPbyU?hisanrrtminn*na,ity  With„wbieh  Its  engagements 

T“  Mml"" 

be  renewed  within  fii7wn^“f^yeViri,1S,, 01  LADY-DAY  must 
Receipts  are  now  rendv  ,,  Ul lefeaftcr'  or  tbey  will  become  void. 

SiKSE™-  “,d  Saii  totaa-jtiMt  a nd 


ie  respective  Agents  throughout  tho  United 


WORK*  rtrt  ^2SS5°R  DOWNING'S 
k"  «*•  “ “ 

mEMENTS  of*  ''PRACTICAL  CON- 

the  University  of  DubJinf  Hon.  mS?”!  "! 

Engmeers  ; Associate  Institution  of CivU Enffin^m  ' Mechanical 


-n-rBZih,e-^lma  Auth'or,  Third*EdftIon7^UrgedQ  8vo  'on™  r.i 

ELEMENTS  of  PRACTICAL  HYDRAULICS 

for  the  use  of  Students^  Engineering^  and  Architecture, 


London:  LONGMANS  4 CO 


v Ready. 


T AXTON’S  BUILDER’S  PRICE-BOOK 

JL_ J for  1876,  containing  above  72,000  Prices. 

Carefully  corrected  and  revised  Recording  to  the  , present  prices  of 
materials  and  labour. 

Pm1  Queen-street,  London,  W.C. 

•n'  Haii-oourt,  London,  E.Q. 


beeu  adopted  as  a class-book  in  all  the  Government  schools  iu  Lm« 
country,  but  also  by  the  principal  schools  of  the  Continent,  where 
the  importance  to  art  of  thU  invaluable  collection,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples explained  in  the  text  by  which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  sought  to 
10  ItSi U8C;  l1"8  V'®11  £ully  recognised  and  honoured. 
T he  stones  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyrams.  the  eminent 
litbogmphic  draughtsman,  for  restoration  and  re  drawing  ; therefore 
this  edition  will  possess  the  clearness  of  outline  aud  brilliancy  of 
colourof  hrst  impressions. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  16.  Castle-street,  Leicester-square,  London 


: - — corporation  of  the  Borough  o» 

" rexbam,  iu  the  county  of  Denbigh,  invite  TENDERS  from 
thoroughly  competent  persous  to  Superintend  tho  ERECTION  of  ' 
CEMETERY  CHAPELS  and  LODGE,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  will  •( 
be  required  to  devote  his  whole  time.  The  Corporation  do  not  bindB 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  Tender.  Tenders  to  be  ■ 
sent  to  me,  with  references,  and  stating  the  amount  of  salary 
required.  JOHN  JAMES,  Town  Clerk,  Wrexham.  ■ 

Guildhall,  Wrexham,  18th  March,  1875. 


T) RADFORD  CORPORATION.— Wanted 

JL>  in  the  Office  of  the  Borough  Surveyor,  TWO  ASSISTANTS, 


oi  town  surveying  is  ..... 

Also  Two  Assistants,  duly  qualified  at 

Improvements,  Works  of  Drainage, . 

Public  Health  Acta.  Salary,  100?.  per  annum  each. — AppLicm:. 

atatinir  Ortrt  rt  rtrtrtm  n«n  ln.1  111-  ,-.41 • , , 


8 taring  age,  acoompanied  with  testiraoniaTs,  and  endorsed  1 
veyor's  Assistant,"  to  bo  sent  to  me  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the 
31st  MARCH  inst — By  order, 

W.  T.  MtGOWEN,  Town  Clerk. 
Town-hall,  Bradford,  16th  March.  1875. 


Boyal  8vo.  cloth,  li 


IJIABLES  for  the  USE ' of  ENGINEERS 

X nnd  AKCH1TBCT8,  In  teking  out  Quuutitit,  ol  Mu.ourv 


TVTEW  STREET 

THROUGH  NORTHUMBERLAND  HOUSE 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 
EDWARD  STANFORD 

Begfl  to  announce  that  he  has 

REMOVED  TO  No.  55,  CHARING  CROSS. 

His  former  premises,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  Charing-cross.  having  been 
required  for  the  purposes  of  a new  street  to  the  Victoria  Embank- 
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_ FLLHAM.— The  Board  of  Works  for  the  Fulham  District  J 
hereby  give  notice  that  they  will  be  prepared,  at  a Meeting  ot  t lie 
General  and  Sanitary  Committee,  to  be  held  ou  WEDNESDAY  t lie  j 
31st  of  MARCH,  1875,  at  SIX  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  at  Broadway 


House,  Hammersmith.  W.  to  receive  APPLICATIONS'  from  per.uiw,  #n 
not  exceeding  45  years  of  age,  for  the  Offico  of  INSPECTOR  of  NUI.  1 
SAN  CBS  and  INSPECTOR  under  tte  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts  at  1 
a Salary  of  Thirty- five  Shillings  per  Week. 
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Nuisances."  Candidates  personally  canvassing  any  member  of  the  ■ 
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allowed.  By  order.  M 

THOMAS  EDWARD  JONES,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  i 
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The  Future  of  the 
India  Museum. 

1 was  at  a comparatively 
late  date  in  the  history 
of  this  country  that 
private  hands  laid  the 
fonndatiou  of  those  col- 
lections of  the  relics  of 
anoient  art,  and  the 
varieties  of  animal  and 
vegetable  species,  which 
have  gradually  grown 
into  the  treasures  storied 
in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  extraordinary  how 
marked  a contrast  exists 
with  regard  to  the  respect 
paid  to  objects  of  monu- 
mental interest,  or  phy- 
sical rarity,  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British 
islands,  and  those  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  The 
instinct  of  the  unculti- 
vated Englishman,  man 
or  boy,  generally  induces 
him  to  express  his  feel- 
ings towards  any  object 
of  the  kind  which  chance 
throws  in  his  way,  by  a blow  from  a stick 
or  a stone.  In  the  uncultivated  Italian,  we 
may  feel  disposed  to  smile  at  the  reverence 
with  which  he  regards  some  dubious  morsel  of 
anti chita.  But  as  to  which  form  of  ignorance  is 
the  least  ignoble,  and  which  the  most  obnoxious, 
there  is  no  ground  for  hesitation. 

The  invaluable  boon  which  is  offered  by  the 
British  Mnseum  to  the  students  of  mineralogy, 
paleontology,  natural  history,  monumental 
history,  and  classic  art  has  been  worthily  sup- 
plemented, within  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
by  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
museum  of  South  Kensington,  and  its  succureal 
institutions.  In  these  valuable  collections,  art- 
schools,  and  art-libraries,  is  perceptible  the 
influence  of  a central  principle  different  from 
that  which  regulates  tho  elder  mnseum.  The 
lofty  lessons  of  literature,  of  history,  and  of  high 
art,  are  those  for  whioh  we  find  the  illustrations 
aptly  collected  in  Bloomsbury  ; industrial  art, 
and  all  that  may  tend  to  elevate  the  taste  and 
ennoble  the  motives  of  the  artisan,  form  the 
ratio  entis  of  South  Kensington.  There  is  ample 
room  and  space  for  both.  The  old  adage  as  to 
two  shops  making  a market  was  never  more 
worthily  illustrated.  Fine  art,  pursued  for  its 
own  lofty  and  pure  fascination,  lends  a sisterly 
hand  to  industrial  and  decorative  art ; of  which 
the  first  object,  indeed,  may  be  humble,  but 
which,  as  an  educational  element,  is  now  filtering 
into  many  a home  that  would  have  been  sealed 
against  any  mere  abstract  influence. 

A third  order  of  museum,  exhibition,  or  insti- 
tution for  teaching  by  the  eye  is  now  calling  for 
attention.  Its  claims,  if  simply  and  lucidly 
brought  forward,  are  not  weaker  than  are  those 


of  either  fine  art  or  industrial  art.  As  a general 
classification,  we  may  use  the  term  “colonial  art” 
for  that  to  which  we  now  refer.  It  is  true  that 
what  we  have  ohiefly  to  regard,  at  this  moment, 
concerns  the  art  and  industry  of  one  of  those 
ancient  seats  of  a race  akin  to  our  own,  which, 
by  revolutions  that  would  have  seemed  mira- 
culous if  they  could  have  been  foretold,  has 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  British  Crown. 
The  subjection  of  the  vast  empire  of  India  to 
the  monarob  of  this  litttle  country  is,  if  regarded 
in  the  abstract,  one  of  the  wonders  of  ethno- 
logical story.  Princes  whose  independent, 
although  not  supreme,  sovereignty,  is  traced, 
according’  to  their  own  claims,  through  a male 
descent  of  ten  thousand  years,  acknowledge  the 
suzerainty  of  a line  which,  to  count  months  of 
existence  against  the  Indian  years,  has  fallen 
repeatedly  to  the  spindle.  A population  counted 
by  hundreds  of  millions  is  subjeot  to  the  magi- 
strates of  a people  counted  by  tens  of  millions. 
It  is  difficult  to  show  any  parallel  in  history  to 
the  magic  story  of  the  growth  and  spread  of  the 
British  power  in  India. 

It  has  long  been  matter  of  regret  with  all 
those  who  bestow  any  anxious  thought  on  the 
future  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  India,  to  the 
majority  of  Englishmen,  is  little  more  than  a 
splendid  and  indistinct  name.  The  very  magni- 
tude of  our  Indian  empire  makes  the  study  of 
Indian  affairs  oppressive.  How  many  of  us,  on 
glancing  at  the  subjects  of  the  leading  articles 
of  the  morning  papers,  find  the  eye  instinctively 
averted  from  any  one  in  whioh  we  catch  sight  of 
tho  name  of  India.  Very  recently,  indeed,  there 
has  been  an  Indian  subject  of  sufficient  attraction 
to  demand  telegraphic  transmission  of  details  in 
some  extent.  But  it  is  as  an  inoident  of  rare 
dramatic  interest,  from  the  dignity  and  splendour 
of  the  actors,  rather  than  as  a matter  of  real 
domestic  ooncern,  that  wo  have  turned  to  the 
latest  reports  of  that  unexampled  act  of 
sovereign  judicature,  the  trial  of  the  Guicowar 
of  Baroda. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Indian  Empire  is  a matter  which 
comes  home  to  our  own  future  interest  with  a 
reality  as  actual  as  in  tho  case  of  an  Irish 
county.  The  position  of  Great  Britain,  as  one  of 
the  first  powers  in  the  world,  is  due,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  Sovereign  of  these 
islands  is  Mistress  of  a sixth  part  of  the  human 
race.  All  our  possessions  and  dependencies 
might  be  crammed  into  a oorner  of  that  vast 
tropical  peninsula.  Our  sons,  brothers,  friends, 
sailing,  in  early  youth,  from  the  shores  of  this 
country,  are  no  longer  as  removed  from  all  im- 
mediate  communication  with  ns  at  home  as  if 
they  had  been  carried  to  the  moon.  Through  the 
ancient  channel  of  Indian  wealth  and  commerce, 
up  the  channel  of  that  Red  and  steaming  sea 
whioh  wafted  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  to  King 
Solomon  ; through  that  marvellous  canal  cut  by 
the  untiring  energy  of  De  Lesseps ; our  splendid 
steamers  now  pass  with  a swiftness  and  a regu- 
larity that  were  not  attained  by  our  communica- 
tions with  France  or  with  Holland  before  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  To  this  is 


added  the  somewhat  costly,  but  marvellously 
swift,  service  of  the  electric  telegraph.  In  no 
respect  have  the  labours  of  Watt,  Stephenson, 
Brunei,  Wheatstone,  and  their  fellow-labourers, 
wrought  a more  marvellous  revolution  in  our 
condition,  than  in  the  manner  in  which  distance 
to  India  is  reduced,  for  actual  travellers,  and 
ansihilated,  for  the  transmission  of  important 
intelligence. 

Influences  of  this  nature,  however,  are  slow  in 
percolating  the  general  mass  of  English  society.  If 
we  may  take  an  analogy  from  mechanical  science, 
we  should  say  that  the  transmission  of  information 
about  India  through  the  English  nation  follows  a 
law  very  similar  to  that  which  regulates  the 
transmission  of  heat  through  water.  This,  as 
our  mechanical  readers  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded, is  altogether  different  from  its  trans- 
mission through  vaenum,  air,  or  solid  substanoes. 
Conduction  is  absent,  or  at  least  very  feeble. 
The  contagions  warmth  does  not  freely  pass  from 
particle  to  neighbouring  particle.  Establish  a 
current,  indeed,  as  when  fire  is  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  a kettle,  and  each  heated  and  expanded 
bubble  rapidly  and  noisily  makes  its  way  to  the 
surface,  and  by  the  individual  selfish  hurry  and 
rush  of  each  of  these  independent  bubbles 
the  whole  mass  is  soon  raised  to  boiling  point. 
But  it  is  by  the  actual  contact  of  particle 
with  particle,  due  to  ohange  of  place,  as 
distributing  the  dose  of  heat,  that  the 
work  is  effected.  Even  so  is  it  with  regard, 
not  to  India  alone,  but  to  the  Cape,  to  Australia, 
to  Canada,  to  each  of  our  numerous  colonies  and 
dependencies.  Mails  and  newspapers  from  these 
stations  affect  the  majority  of  us  little  more 
than  the  rays  of  a burning  glass,  concentrated 
on  the  surface  of  a vessel  of  water,  affect  the 
particles  half-way  down.  But  when  a relative 
or  friend  comes  back  from  these  distant  regions 
to  the  chimney-corner,  or  when  some  great 
writer  or  speaker  comes  before  ns  full  of  the 
incidents  and  the  experiences  of  his  own  travel, 
we  are  apt  suddenly  to  awaken  to  the  vast 
interests  of  whioh  we  ordinarily  think  so  little. 
It  would  be  unwarrantable  to  say  that  the  future 
welfare  of  England  is  entirely  dependent  on  that 
of  her  colonies.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  the  form 
which  the  power,  wealth,  and  civilisation  of  this 
country  will  have  assumed  half  a century  hence, 
will  be  to  no  ordinary  degree  moulded  by  the 
results  of  our  colonial  policy. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  case  that  any  well-con- 
sidered attempt  to  bring  before  the  very  eyes 
of  the  public  of  Great  Britain  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  India,  deserves  the  most  earnest  support. 
And  an  attempt,  not  only  projected,  but  carried 
out,  year  after  year,  to  place  in  the  bands  of 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  the  products 
of  Indian  industry,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
artists  of  this  country  the  masterpieces  of 
Oriental  art,  is  one  that  demands  the  support  of 
the  statesman,  no  less  than  of  the  philanthropist. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  given  to  onr 
readers  some  account  of  what  was  in  course  of 
exeention,  with  the  view  of  familiarising  the 
English  student  and  the  English  manufacturer 
with  the  art  and  products  of  India.  What  has 
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been  most  successful  in  this  respect,  we  take  to 
have  been  the  Indian  Court  at  the  International 
Exhibition.  Amongst  the  names  of  men  who 
have  patiently,  peraeveringly,  silently,  and  effi- 
ciently laboured  in  a work  of  sterling  patriotism, 
that  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  will  long  deserve 
very  honourable  mention  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  India.  The  lucid  arrangement,  and 
admirable  descriptions  of  the  objects  of  Indian 
origin  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  broDght 
together  at  South  Kensington,  have,  no  doubt, 
done  more  to  give  the  thousands  of  middle-class 
Englishmen  some  definite  notions  of  India  than 
have  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  historian,  the 
statesman,  or  the  orator.  Indeed,  we  have  seen 
in  the  later  Exhibitions  in  these  courts, — and 
seen  with  dismay  and  perplexity, — clearer  proofs 
of  the  influence  of  England  on  India  than  can 
be  readily  elsewhere  cited.  We  say  with  dismay, 
because  the  influence  to  which  we  refer  is  unde- 
sirable. It  is  not  the  elevation,  but  the  degrada- 
tion, tending  to  the  extinction,  of  Indian  art,  that 
is  heralded  by  the  substitution  of  cheap  English 
effects  for  the  quaint  and  ancient  blendings  of 
form  and  colour  natural  to  those  children  of  the 
sun.  One  of  the  points  which  particularly  struck 
us,  in  this  respect,  was  the  introduction  of  some 
of  the  more  glaring  aniline  dyes  into  Indian 
fabrics.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  colours 
are  extremely  rich.  But  any  one  who  regards 
them  attentively  must  be  aware  of  the  strong 
family  likeness  that  subsists  among  them.  In 
all  shades  of  red, — violet,  blue,  and  the  cognate 
hues, — the|  same  metalline  Bheen  or  under-glow 
is  apparent.  The  substitution  of  this  group  of 
■colours  for  the  “ mat  ” colours,  whether  sub- 
dued or  splendid,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
in  Indian  fabrics,  is  a retrogression  towards 
barbarism  ; at  least,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
carried  out. 

Our  readers  have  been  often  told,  without 
having  derived  much  practical  benefit  from  the 
information,  that  those  charming  and  glittering 
courts  at  South  Kensington  have  only  been  the 
succursal  and,  the  subsidiary  of  the  Indian 
Museum,  which,  after  various  chances,  found 
itself  perched  in  the  attic  of  one  of  the  new 
Government  buildings  betweenParliament-street 
and  St.  James’s  Park.  A climb  up  those  nume- 
rous stairs  was  richly  repaid  ; but  who  climbed  ? 
The  door  of  entrance  was  anything  but  inviting. 
It  seemed  to  require  the  attendance  of  one  or 
two  of  those  carefully-dressed  loungers  who  lean 
against  tne  doorposts  of  the  great  establishments 
in  Manchester,  to  hail  their  wonted  customers, 
to  snap  up  chance  visitors,  and  to  overwhelm 
with  the  shame  of  detection  any  friend  of  their 
own  who  might  have  been  so  bold  as  to  “look 
in”  on  a rival.  In  a word,  the  position  of  the 
Indian  Museum  has  been  so  much  the  reverse  of 
advantageous  or  tempting,  that  the  permanent 
interest  of  that  great  colonial  empire,  and  there- 
fore the  permanent  interest  of  England  at  large, 
have  suffered  materially  from  the  miserable  and 
extravagant  cheeseparing  that  refused  to  find 
a proper  site  for  the  museum. 

The  subject  now  comes  before  us  with  the 
greater  interest,  that  the  contents  of  these  re- 
spectable  but  inaccessible  garrets  are  in  course 
of  removal  to  South  Kensington.  They  are  to 
be  displayed,  for  a time,  in  the  Eastern  Galleries 
built  for  the  proposed  Perpetual  International 
Exhibition.  Hereafter  it  will  not  be  thought 
one  of  the  least  good  services  for  which  we  shall 
have  to  feel  thankful  to  Sir  Henry  Cole,  that  he 
has  provided  so  convenient  a temporary  home 
for  this  precious  collection.  While  the  lighting 
of  these  galleries  is  especially  favourable  to 
sculpture,  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  found 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  the  better  dis- 
play of  the  treasures  of  the  Indian  Museum.  Nor 
is  it  a small  matter  that  the  locality  thus  sug- 
gested is  already  familiar  to  sightseers,  and  to 
country  visitors  to  London, — a remark  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  former  situation,  at  least 
as  a place  of  display. 

The  temporary  migration  of  the  collection, 
however,  though  in  itself  a good  thing,  is  only  a 
part  of  that  good  service  which  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  is  anxious  to  render  to  our  Imperial 
Province.  As  at  South  Kensington  the  value  of 
the  Museum  has  been  enhanced  manyfold  by  the 
addition  of  an  Art  Library,  while  the  Library 
has  living  illustration  added  to  its  silent  wisdom 
by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Museum,  so  it  is 
now  proposed  to  establish  side  by  side  an  Indian 
Library  and  an  Indian  Museum.  Collections  of 
various  kinds  have  been  accumulating  for  many 
years.  Great  part  of  them  has  been  as  inacces- 
sible to  the  public  as  if  they  had  been  at 
Calcutta  or  at  Bombay.  Among  the  various 


collections,  the  elements  of  a great  Public  Indian 
Library  are  far  from  being  the  least  important. 

The  printed  books  which  may  be  said  to  form 
the  rank  and  file  of  this  library  are  already 
25,000  in  number.  To  these  have  to  be  added 
as  many  as  5,000  volumes  of  what  may  properly 
be  called  Stite  Papers,  consisting  of  records, 
surveys,  reports  of  all  kinds,  and  gazettes. 
More  than  8,000  Oriental  manuscripts,  some  of 
them  richly  illuminated  ; and  numerous  works  in 
the  various  dialects  and  languages  ofHindostan, 
have  also  to  be  considered.  The  collection  of 
coins  furnishes  an  independent  chapter  in  the 
history  of  this  great  centre  of  the  earliest 
development  of  the  Aryan  race.  Maps,  plans, 
charts,  and  all  the  geographical  and  topographical 
information  which  has  been  collected  and  reduced 
to  graphic  form  by  official  surveyors  and  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  form  yet  another 
branch  of  this  most  valuable  educational  library. 
Educational,  we  mean,  in  the  statesmanlike  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  chief  departments  of  art  and  manufacture, 
illustrated  by  the  collection  of  specimens,  will 
suggest  themselves  to  our  readers  more  naturally 
than  the  chief  branches  of  the  Library.  We  have 
seen  but  little  of  what  is  waiting  to  be  dis- 
played, but  that  little  is  enough  to  convince  us  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  bringing  the  whole 
collection  fully  before  the  public.  The  infinite 
patience  of  the  Hindoo  has  made  him  master  of 
a metallurgic  art  unrivalled  unless  it  be  in  Japan. 
Exquisite  filigree  work,  in  brass,  iron,  silver; 
inlay  of  metal  in  metal,  of  ivory,  tortoiseshell, 
and  metal,  in  wood ; pierced  work  in  the  fine 
and  durable  “ blaokvvood,”  in  tho  production  of 
which  two  or  three  human  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  completion  of  a single  table  or  couch ; jade, 
a eilicious  mineral  as  hard  as  the  flints  of  our 
chalk  beds,  tortured  into  every  fantastic  form, 
gleaming  with  its  peculiar  subdued  lustre  in 
cups  and  vases,  or  wrought  into  foliage  as 
minute  as  that  of  the  lycopodium ; inlay  and 
carvings  in  agate,  marbles,  and  the  once 
fabulously  prized  amber ; pottery  of  quaint  and 
varied  forms  and  textures  ; carvings  in  ivory, 
ebony,  horn,  shell,  and  sandal  wood  ; lacquer 
work,  in  which  the  juices  of  vegetables  unknown 
to  the  Western  world  are  compacted  into  a solid 
and  durable  coating  of  cane  or  light  wooden 
objects  of  daily  use ; all  these  are  abundant. 
Textile  manufactures  range  from  the  thick  silks, 
firm  and  solid  as  boards,  and  dense  with  twined 
gold  and  lich  with  colour;  strong  serviceable 
cotton  fabrics,  which  a band  or  edge  of  some 
quaint  pattern  lifts  at  once  above  the  level  of 
squalor ; and  that  woven  gossamer,  so  delicate 
that  when  a princess  came  into  her  father’s 
court  clothed  in  seventeen  thicknesses  of  it,  one 
over  another,  the  emperor  sent  her  away  to  put 
on  some  more  clothes.  Such  are  some  of  the 
treasures  we  have  before  described.  With 
regard  to  this  last  fabric,  we  can  say  that  a piece 
of  it,  of  above  a yard  in  width,  not  only  will 
draw  through  a very  small  ring  for  the  little 
finger,  but  will  allow  the  top  of  the  finger  itself 
to  be  inserted  in  the  ring,  together  with  the 
fabric. 

It  is  the  wish  of  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  not  only 
to  appeal  to  the  eye,  by  a rich  and  well-ordered 
museum,  not  only  to  store  the  mind  by  the  con- 
tents of  tho  library,  but  to  give  voice  to  the  col- 
lection by  means  of  well-delivered  lectures.  As 
to  this  we  shall  hope  to  have  further  opportu- 
nities of  receiving  and  of  communicating  infor- 
mation. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a very  serious 
builder’s  question  will  arise  as  to  the  future 
home  of  these  important  collections.  The  sub- 
ject of  their  location  is  not  a simple  one.  It 
may  be  too  late  to  suggest  the  idea  that  some 
day  we  may  have  a sort  of  Pays  Latin  in 
London,  a quarter  allotted  to  educational  struc- 
tures of  various  kinds.  The  present  division  of 
these  institutions  is  very  unfortunate.  The 
position  of  the  British  Museum  is  not  one  that 
would  have  been  originally  selected,  if  any  idea 
of  the  growth  of  London  could  have  been  arrived 
at  by  anticipation.  South  Kensington,  again, 
has  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  as  a 
site.  The  chief  disadvantage,  however,  arises 
from  the  want  of  centralisation.  A student  may 
have  occasion  to  search  for  Borne  literary  or 
artistio  treasure,  as  to  which  he  is  not  aware  in 
which  of  our  great  museums  he  may  find  it.  He 
would  naturally  first  seek  the  art  library  at 
South  Kensington,  as  more  accessible  from  its 
compass,  as  well  as  from  the  aid  given  him 
by  its  courteous  librarian,  than  is  the  case 
with  the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  library 
at  Bloomsbury.  At  South  Kensington,  it 


may  be,  he  would  discover  for  what  volume  he 
has  to  ask  at  Bloomsbury.  Again,  he  might 
seek  in  the  galleries  of  the  latter  establishment 
for  illustrations  of  Mediteval  art,  in  search  of 
which  he  would  thence  be  attracted  to  the  larger 
collection  at  the  Industrial  Museum.  These  are 
but  instances  of  what  is  continually  occurring. 
For  the  public,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  value 
of  our  educational  institutions  would  be  much 
enhanced  by  their  proximity.  As  it  is,  when  we 
see  one  great  centre  of  intellectual  light  at 
Bloomsbury,  another  at  South  Kensington, — a 
seat  built,  in  the  hope  that  learning  would 
occupy  it,  in  Gower-Btreet ; another  crammed 
under  the  wing  of  Somerset  House;  pictures  in 
Trafalgar-square  and  at  Kensington  ; sculpture 
nowhere,  so  far  as  a properly  lighted  and  con- 
structed glyptothec  is  concerned ; anatomical  and 
antiquarian  collections  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
Indian  treasures,  till  now,  in  a garret  in  West- 
minster, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  regret  at 
such  a distribution  of  very  precious  stores  as 
deprives  them  of  great  portion  of  their  value. 

All  things  considered,  we  think  it  probable  that 
it  is  towards  South  Kensington  that  the  future 
educational  buildings  will  gravitate.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  the  best  course  ; but  we  think  it  is 
the  most  probable  one.  The  Thames  Embank- 
ment, indeed,  possesses  great  advantages  as  a 
site ; still,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are 
enough  to  over-balance  the  disadvantage  of  the 
creation  of  a new  point  of  pilgrimage  for  the 
student.  As  regards  local  claims,  we  have  an 
example  of  a proper  attention  to  that  important 
requisite  at  Bethnal-green.  We  have  a more 
questionable  instance  iu  the  ill-attended-to  col- 
lection of  armoury  at  the  Tower.  We  are  rather 
indicating  some  of  the  chief  considerations  that 
bear  on  the  subject  of  site,  than  offering  any 
positive  opinion.  We  do  hold,  however,  that  it 
is  important  to  have  the  subject  fully  and  ably 
discussed,  with  the  aim  not  only  of  deciding  on 
the  best  site  for  the  India  Museum,  Library,  and 
Institute,  but  of  ascertaining  the  principle  on 
which  the  centralisation  or  decentralisation  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  metropolis 
should  for  the  future,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
carried  out.  Our  own  impression,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson,*  is  Btrongly  in  favour  of  South  Ken- 
sington as  the  site  for  the  permanent  building 
to  accommodate  the  India  Museum,  Library,  and 
Institute. 


ISLINGTON  UNION  CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 

The  Committee  for  rebuilding  the  above- 
mentioned  place  of  worship  requested  designs 
in  competition  from  seven  architects,  which 
were  sent  in  on  the  21st  of  January.  The  proposed 
new  building  is  to  take  the  place  of  a respectable 
and  melanoholy  Classic  “ compo  ” structure  which 
at  present  forms  the  central  object  in  the  row 
of  houses  called  Compton. terrace,  in  Upper- 
street.  The  requirements  were  a chapel  to  con- 
tain sittings  for  not  less  than  1,650  persons, 
together  with  schoolrooms,  a lecture-room,  a 
ladies’  meeting-room,  &c.  Special  attention  was 
requested  to  ventilation  and  acoustics.  The 
entire  cost  was  not  to  exceed  15,000Z. ; and  in 
order  to  ensure  proper  consideration  of  the  plan, 
Mr.  Waterhouse  had  been  engaged  as  professional 
assessor,  “ to  advise  upon  the  details  of  the 
instructions,  and  to  determine  which  of  the 
designs  conform  to  those  instructions ; and  to 
advise  the  committee  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  designs  submitted.”  The  successful  com- 
petitor to  carry  out  the  work,  and  the  authors 
of  the  remaining  plans  to  receive  50Z.  each ; 
this  sum,  however,  to  be  withheld  in  the  case  of 
any  design  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  assessor, 
could  not  be  properly  carried  out  for  within  10 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  named. 

This  should  appear  to  have  been  intended  as 
a model  competition,  from  the  provisions;  but 
competitors  cannot  be  satisfied  to  keep  to  the 
sums  named  in  conditions.  There  are  two  con- 
trivances for  dealing  with  these  vexatious  re- 
strictions : one  is,  to  boldly  go  in  for  a larger 
sum  than  has  been  stipulated,  and  give  specious 
reasons  why  the  committee  are  really  in  duty 
bound  to  spend  the  architect’s  amount  rather 
thau  their  own  ; the  other  is  to  dignify  a design 
with  towers  and  other  accessories,  which  carry 
the  cost  far  beyond  the  limited  amount,  and  then 
to  point  out  in  the  report  that  these  can  be 

* On  the  Establishment,  in  Connexion  with  the  Indian 
Museum  and  Library,  of  an  Indian  Institute.  By 
J.  Forbes  Watson,  M.D.  London:  W.  H.  Allen  & Co. 
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omitted  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to  keep  the 
building  within  the  cost  named  by  the  com- 
mittee.  Two  out  of  the  seven  competitors  have 
adopted  the  first  coarse,  and  three  the  second ; 
which  is  the  commonest  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  most  reprehensible  of  the  two,  as  it  is  really 
a system  of  attracting  notice  by  features  which 
are  not  intended  to  form,  and  by  the  terms  of 
the  competition  have  no  right  to  form,  a part  of 
the  design  to  be  considered.  A professional 
assessor,  of  course,  is  not  taken  in  by  this  ; but 
he  is  left  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  set 
the  conditions  on  one  Bide,  or  to  pronounce  the 
majority  of  the  drawings  inadmissible. 

“Torcello,”  it  is  understood,  is  the  design 
which  has  found  most  favour  with  theoommittee 
and  their  adviser,  and  will  probably  be  selected 
if  its  author  can  so  far  modify  it,  in  regard  to  cost- 
liness,  as  to  reduce  it  from  the  19,000i.  (nearly) 
at  which  he  estimates  it,  to  something  near  the 
sum  named  in  the  conditions,  without  materially 
injuring  the  plan  and  design.  This  is,  of  course, 
a most  irregular  proceeding,  and  has  the  mis- 
fortune of  giving  to  the  authors  of  designs, 

; inferior  in  merit,  a legitimate  ground  of  com- 
plaint. Otherwise,  we  cannot  find  fault  with 
: the  choice.  The  plans,  based  on  that  of  Sta. 

Fosca,  Torcello,  will  work  admirably  as  a com- 
| bination  of  architectural  effectiveness  with 
l suitability  for  congregational  worship,  which,  as 
we  have  often  observed,  is  best  served  by  an 
area  rather  than  an  avenue.  The  ground- 
floor  seats  are  arranged  in  concentric  curves ; 
the  gallery  front  forms  an  octagon  (with 
straight-lined  seats),  and  the  roof  over  takes  the 
octagon  form,  with  a small  lantern  at  the  apex. 
The  galleries  and  centre  part  of  the  roof  are 
carried  on  Btone  piers,  of  sufficient  dimensions 
for  satisfactory  architectural  effect,  and  the  seats 
are  so  arranged  that  the  piers  scarcely  obstruct 
any  of  them.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  accom- 
plished without  having  recourse  to  the  unsatis- 
factory iron  columns  which  nearly  all  the  other 
competitors  have  fallen  back  upon.  The  galleries 
are  made  to  appear  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
interior  design,  and  acoustic  conditions  are  ex- 
pected to  be  fulfilled  by  the  comparatively  low 
1 roof.  A peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  that  the 
t class-rooms  are  half  below  ground,  space  being 
l.  found  for  yiem  under  the  chapel  floor  round  the 
| external  portion  of  the  building.  A great  saving 

I of  space  is  the  result,  but  the  arrangement 
seems  open  to  objection,  and  takes  the  class- 
rooms very  far  from  the  main  school-room,  at 
the  back  on  the  upper  floor.  The  style  is  Lancet 
Gothic  of  a French  type,  with  a tower,  with  lan- 
tern and  shortspire  over  the  entrance;  the  general 
effect  is  solid,  but  somewhat  bald  and  heavy ; it 
presents  opportunity,  however,  for  working  out 
better  in  detail.  The  author  infers  in  his  report 
that  he  was  hurried  in  his  preparation  of  the 
drawings,  which  indeed  show  evident  marks  of 
haste.  The  lecture-room  will  certainly  have  to 
be  reconsidered  on  acoustic  grounds ; it  is  merely 
a square  room  with  four  fiat  walls.  In  other 
respects  the  plan,  exceedingly  simple  as  it  is, 
shows  a very  just  sense  of  the  practical  require- 
ments of  the  case,  combined  with  good  and  suitable 
architectural  treatment  in  regard  to  the  interior 
especially.  We  should  wish  to  see  the  external 
p design  considerably  refined  in  detail  before  it  is 

I carried  out,  but  in  general  composition  it  is  very 
satisfactory.  Every  attention  has  been  given  to 
warming  and  ventilation;  the  latter  being 
|j  assisted  by  exhaust  ventilators  in  the  tower  (for 
»the  chapel),  and  in  the  lantern  over  octagon  (for 
a the  class-rooms). 

r “ Off-  the  Beaten  Track  ” may  claim  its  title  as 
I a competition  design  intended  to  be  executed 
I within  the  stipulated  sum,  and  which  “ three 
respectable  builders”  have  estimated  as  within 
nthat  amount.  As  a general  rule,  “respectable 
i builders,”  iu  such  cases,  know  pretty  well  what  is 
•I expected  of  them;  but  the  design  does  appear 
(|  capable  of  being  carried  out  for  15,0001.  In 
j:  other  respects,  it  is  not  off  the  beaten  track  in 

(any  marked  degree.  The  style  may  be  called 
Romanesque,  half  modernised,  half  classicised; 

Ei  the  centre  portion  of  the  front,  of  which  a large 
[;  drawing  is  given,  is  well  treated.  The  plan 
: shows  a continuous  corridor  all  round  the  chapel, 
i a favourite  arrangement  with  the  competitors 
| apparently,  and  a very  good  one  in  regard  to 
Ji  readiness  and  ease  of  access.  The  galleries  of 
: the  ohapel  are  over  these  corridors,  not  pro- 
i'jecting  into  the  main  apartment  except  by  a 
l slight  bracketing  over ; they  are  carried  on  iron 
! columns  from  the  basement,  so  that  the  corridor 
walls  can  be  removed,  and  the  space  thrown  into 
! the  chapel  in  case  future  extension  of  area  is 
| desired.  The  plan  of  the  chapel  does  not  show 


any  attempt  at  special  arrangement  of  the  seat- 
ing, so  as  to  combine  effect  with  convenience. 
The  best  part  of  the  plan,  and  or  e which  has 
attracted  a good  deal,  we  believe,  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  is  that  of  the  schools  in 
the  rear  of  the  chapel ; thiB  portion  is  very  well 
arranged  and  compact.  The  idea  which  seems 
to  be  coming  up  a good  deal  at  present  of  making 
the  class-rooms  above  part  of  the  schoolroom, 
with  an  open  gallery  or  balcony  of  communica- 
tion round,  is  here  carried  out.  The  lectm-e- 
room,  with  its  two  flat  and  unbroken  end-walls 
opposite  each  other,  could  hardly  be  found  acous- 
tically satisfactory.  The  interior  treatment  of 
the  chapel,  with  its  plastered  roof  broken  into 
two  or  three  planes,  looks  better  in  regard  to 
this  point,  but  hardly  has  anything  else  to 
recommend  it. 

“ Au  Fait  ” is  a design  of  Italian  Romanesque 
type,  with  “many  stripes,”  somewhat  weakly 
though  heavily  treated ; the  terminations,  or 
lanterns,  of  the  campaniles  are  very  questionable. 
The  Beating  is  arranged  in  concentric  curves 
struck  from  a radius  some  distance  behind  the 
preacher.  The  interior  of  the  ohapel  is  well 
treated,  with  coupled  iron  columns  carrying  sub- 
stantial arches,  and  with  a moulded  tie-beam 
roof.  The  entrance  is  by  a kind  of  narthex,  but 
on  entering  the  central  outer  doorway  we  find 
ourselves  behind  a screen  following  the  line  of 
the  seats,  and  presenting  a convex  curve.  This 
is  a very  undignified  way  of  arranging  an  en- 
trance, leaving  an  awkward  shape  on  the  plan 
of  the  porch,  and  entirely  destroying  architec- 
tural effect.  The  arrangement  of  the  back  por- 
tion, school  and  lecture  rooms,  appears  satis- 
factory. The  lecture-room  is  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  reached  by  a corridor  from  the  front 
street,  to  the  right  of  the  chapel.  The  seats 
here  are  also  arranged  in  concentric  curves,  with 
a rapid  rise  from  front  to  back.  The  lecture- 
room  in  this  design  gives  better  promise  acousti- 
cally than  in  the  last-named  plan,  and  the  chapel 
not  bo  good.  In  the  latter  some  special  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
pulpit,  which  is  less  cribbed  and  confined  than 
usual,  and  is  entered  by  a passage  on  a level 
with  it,  instead  of  a staircase  to  be  climbed  in 
face  of  the  congregation.  The  figures  sketched 
on  the  seats  of  the  lecture-room  and  chapel  sec- 
tions afford  a rather  sorry  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  thing  which  draughtsmen  take  for  wit. 

“ Hearing,  Seeing,  Breathing,”  is  a good  com- 
petition motto,  but  might  be  as  fairly  claimed 
by  other  competitors  in  the  set.  The  design 
might  be  described  as  Italian  treated  Gothic- 
wise,  in  a manner  we  have  seen  elsewhere ; it  is 
well  carried  out,  though  not  to  our  thinking  an 
interesting  or  captivating  design ; nevertheless, 
quiet,  and  very  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Curved 
seats,  with  a very  large  radius,  are  here  again 
the  px-inciple  of  arrangement  in  the  chapel.  The 
mode  of  entrance  presents  the  same  rather  mean 
effect  which  we  noted  in  the  last ; a dignified- 
looking  exterior  doorway  leading  only  to  the 
back  of  a screen.  Without  ignoring  the  import- 
ance of  keeping  out  direct  communication  with 
the  outer  air,  it  is  surely  possible  to  do  this  so  as 
to  give  complete  architectural  character  to  a 
vestibule.  One  campanile  alone  is  shown  on  one 
side  of  the  elevation,  the  other  side  being  cut 
short,  though  commencing  from  the  ground 
symmetrically.  The  campanile  is  an  “extra,” 
and  if  not  built,  the  building  on  this  side  is  to 
be  finished  as  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the 
same  time  the  author  refers  to  the  campanile  in 
his  report  as  being  the  extracting  shaft  for  ven- 
tilating the  chapel ; a specimen  of  the  incon- 
sistencies into  which  architects  fall  when  they 
try  ostensibly  to  comply  with,  and  really  to 
evade  the  conditions  of  a competition.  The  chapel 
is  satisfactorily  roofed  for  acoustic  purposes,  but 
the  galleries  are  very  deep,  especially  opposite 
the  pulpit,  where  the  hearing,  both  in  the  gallery 
and  below  it,  would  be  likely  to  bo  unsatis- 
factory.  The  school  and  class-rooms  ai’e  on  the 
ground-floor  at  the  back,  and  the  lecture-room 
on  the  upper  floor. 

The  last-named  plan  seems  to  want  distinct 
aim  rather ; the  next,  “ One  Focus,”  perhaps 
emphasises  a theory  a little  too  much.  In  this 
the  pulpit,  near  one  end  of  the  interior,  is  the 
centre  from  which  all  the  lines  of  seats  are 
struck,  the  nearest  forming  a complete  circle 
round  the  pulpit,  and  the  same  curve  carried 
back  the  whole  extent  of  the  area.  The  interior 
perspective  sketch  shows  the  circular  line 
carried  out  everywhere,  in  the  roof,  the  plan, 
the  apse,  and  the  large  organ  towering  behind 
the  pulpit  and  tribune ; there  is  a certain  degree 
of  genius  about  the  conception,  which  would  give 


a fine  unity  of  architectural  effect,  without,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  any  sacrifice  of  practical 
advantages.  The  lecture-room  is  central,  and 
immediately  behind  the  chapel,  also  with  the 
concentric  idea  carried  out,  and  the  class-rooms 
open  from  a gallery  of  communication  running 
round  it.  A large  schoolroom  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  back  space  upstairs,  over  class- 
rooms and  lecture-room.  How  far  the  direct 
connexion  of  the  class-rooms  with  the  lecture- 
room  suits  the  wishes  of  the  committee  we  are 
not  aware.  The  ground-floor  plan  of  this  portion 
is  very  compact,  and  additional  air  space  is 
secured  by  leaving  the  entrance-passages  to  the 
schools  “ open  to  the  sky  ” for  some  little  dis- 
tance into  the  area  of  the  building.  In  regard 
to  the  chapel  plan,  the  author  professes  to  have 
aimed  at  a combination  of  the  Greek  theatre 
with  the  basilica.  The  “ light  and  sound 
shadows”  of  the  columns  are  Bhown  as  almost 
entirely  thrown  upon  passages  and  avoiding  the 
seats.  The  staircase  accommodation  is  ample. 
For  the  interior  decoration  a stencilled  roof,  wall 
tiles  in  the  clearstory,  and  an  inexpensive  and 
unostentatious  treatment  of  the  window-glazing 
are  proposed.  Externally  the  design  assumes 
what  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  style  in  the  com- 
petition, a variety  of  Romanesque,  well  treated, 
richly  but  not  heavily,  with  a small  truncated 
tower  at  one  flank,  and  the  same  design  carried 
up  on  the  other  side  with  an  octagon  stage  and 
a short  circular  spire.  The  break  from  the  square 
to  the  octagon  is  harshly  managed,  but  other- 
wise the  feature  is  architecturally  very  effective. 
This  it  is  adroitly  proposed  should  be  a private 
gift,  so  as  to  take  it  out  of  the  limited  amount  to 
be  expended.  The  drawings  are  admirably  got 
up,  and  show  the  hand  of  a true  architect  in  the 
union  of  practical  considerations  and  good 
planning  with  architectural  unity  of  effect.  The 
statement  as  to  ventilation  is  very  full  and 
satisfactory. 

“ Faith " shows  a design  of  Romanesque 
type,  which  he  considers  “ peculiarly  suited  to 
Nonconformist  places  of  worship,”  as  escaping 
the  charge  of  copying  the  structures  of  “ the 
church.”  The  main  feature  externally  is  a cam. 
panile  with  a short  four-Bided  spire  and  a very 
heavy  oversailing  cornice.  The  plan  shows  a 
continuous  corridor  round  the  chapel  and  a 
vestibule  right  across  the  front,  giving  access  at 
each  side  to  the  gallery  stairs,  and  in  the  centre 
to  the  main  floor.  The  planning  of  the  accessory 
buildings  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  chapel  is 
roofed  with  a panelled  plaster  ceiling,  a barrel 
vault  with  circular  lights  in  some  of  the  panels; 
this  would  be  susceptible  of  good  decorative 
effect,  though  the  appearance  is  a little  heavy. 
The  author  has  hardly  studied  ventilation  philo. 
sophically  ; his  “ seven  openings  ” in  the  roof 
would  be  as  likely  to  cause  down-draughts  as  up- 
draughts. 

“ Progress  ” deserves  all  recognition  for  the 
industry  and  enterprise  displayed  in  the  elabo- 
rate and  beautifully-executed  set  of  drawings 
furnished,  including  line  perspectives  in  pencil 
from  nearly  every  point  of  view,  coloured  draw- 
ings of  details,  and  a large-scale  drawing  of  the 
whole  front.  The  effect  of  the  front,  as  shown 
on  one  of  the  perspectives,  is  very  picturesque 
as  a general  composition,  with  a rather  pretty 
fleche  of  open-work  as  the  crowning  feature. 
But  here,  we  fear,  praise  must  stop.  The  details 
are  quite  below  the  mark,  and  the  style,  avowedly 
Gothic,  seems  made  up  of  bits  from  various  Gothic 
periods  put  together  with  little  congruity.  The 
author  has  evidently  gone  in  to  win  through  the 
magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  his  drawings  ; and 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  this  the  selection  seems 
likely  to  fall  on  the  roughest  and  least  finished 
set  of  drawings  sent  in  should  be  a lesson  to 
him,  and  an  example  to  other  competition  com- 
mittees and  assessors.  The  more  it  becomes 
recognised  that  a competition  ought  to  be 
settled  according  to  luhat  the  drawings  show, 
and  not  according  to  how  they  show  it,  the  better 
for  all  competitors,  who  will  gradually  have  to 
find,  we  hope,  that  they  will  gain  nothing  by 
this  kind  of  abnormal  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  on  costly  drawings,  which  ai'e  totally 
unnecessary  for  the  avowed  object  of  a com- 
petition. At  the  same  time  we  cannot  conclude 
our  remarks  without  expressing  again  our  regret 
that  another  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  com- 
petitions in  which  the  conditions  are  thrown 
over, — conditions  which  it  is  perhaps  wiser  not 
to  lay  down  so  precisely  in  the  first  instance  ; 
but  which,  once  laid  down,  the  promoters  are 
under  a distinct  obligation  to  observe. 

The  author  of  the  favoured  design  is  Mr. 
James  Cubitt.  The  other  designs  stand  as 
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follows  : — “ Faith,”  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells  ; 
“One  Focus,”  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  ; “Seeing, 
Breathing,  and  Hearing,”  Messrs.  T.  & J.  Steanc  ; 
“ Au  Fait,”  Messrs.  Pauli  & Bickerdike  ; “ Off 
the  Beaten  Track,”  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  Banks  j 
“Progress,”  Mr.  Finch  Hill. 


THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON  AND  THE 
ROMANCE  OF  ART. 

Toe  world  is  a very  longtime  in  getting  rid  of 
its  old  remembrances.  If  it  be  difficult  to  found 
and  build  up  a new  state,  and  to  build  on  it,  and 
to  thus  make  a material  impression  on  its  sur- 
face, whether  “unsculptured”  quite  or  not:  it 
would  seem  to  be  more  difficult  still  to  get 
entirely  rid  of  these  remains  and  old  remem- 
brances. This  is  a truth  all  the  world  over,  and 
in  no  part  of  it  more  true  than  in  these  islands, 
sea  surrounded  as  they  are.  Such  evidences  and 
remembrances  of  the  past  are,  as  all  know,  all 
round  us  in  one  form  or  another,  and  of  divers 
degrees  of  historical  interest  and  homely 
association.  Indeed,  do  not  they  all  put 
together  mako  the  country  what  it  is. 
Now,  among  these  memorials  there  is  not  one 
more  world-famous  and  full  to  the  brim  of 
recollections  than  the  Tower  of  London.  More 
of  the  history  of  the  country  has  been  acted  in 
and  about  it,  and  connected  with  it,  than  in  any 
other  building,  or  on  any  other  spot  within  its 
wide  extent.  As  the  Tower  is  to  be  now  some- 
what  moie  accessible  to  the  general  public,  a 
few  notes  on  some  but  little  observed  features 
in  it  may  be  of  interest. 

It  might  be  a matter  of  no  small  interest,  and 
might  conduce  to  clearness,  to  say  somewhat  on 
the  general  disposition  and  build  of  these  Middle 
Age  towers,  or  castles,  at  one  time  to  bo  found 
all  over  Europe.  They  were  among  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  and  told  of  the  conflict  of 
hostile  races,  and  of  the  divisions  in  society. 
Saxon  and  Norman  fought  round  and  about 
them,  and  in  them, — indeed,  romance  itself  has 
never  been  able  to  find  subjects  more  suitable 
for  its  purpose  than  those  castles  and  the  doings 
festive  and  warlike  in  them.  The  Tower  of 
London  is  one  of  these  castles,  or  strongholds,  of 
the  feudal  ages  j and  that  it  should  have  lasted 
till  to-day  is  a very  surprising  thing  indeed, 
when  we  come  to  think  closely  of  it.  It  is  well 
worth  a few  moments  pausing  over.  Gundulph, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  a military  architect,  as 
well  as  a churchman,  and  it  was  he  who  built 
the  Tower  of  London,  for  William  the  Norman, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1079-80.  We  refer  here  to 
tho  Inner  White  Tower,  or  keep.  It  measures, 
to  give  rough  dimensions,  116  ft.  from  north  to 
south,  and  05  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and  is  92  ft. 
in  height.  To  describe  the  outside  of  it  is  need- 
less, for  all  know  it  well ; but  the  interior  of  it 
is  not  by  any  means  so  well  known,  or  so  familiar, 
and  to  it  we  would  call  a moment's  attention. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  there 
are  three  stories  in  the  white  tower,  and  that  a 
wall  7 ft.  thick  divides  the  three  stories  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  of  the  building,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  covered  with  a flat  lead-covered 
roof.  Another  wall  extending  east  and  west 
divides  it  again  into  unequal  parts, 'thus  forming 
in  each  story  one  large  apartment  and  two 
smaller  ones.  These  quaint  rooms,  so  nnlike  to 
anything  now-a-days  designed  or  built,  are  in 
use  a9  armories  and  arm  store-rooms.  The  very 
form  of  the  rooms  is  unfortunately  thus  lost  by  the 
way  in  which  the  open  spaces  are  filled  up  with 
rackets  for  the  vast  multitude  of  arms  of  all  sorts 
that  are  “ stored  ” up  in  them.  To  our  minds, 
this  seems  not  a little  unhappy,  for  the  quaint 
and  special  interest  to  be  found  in  these  apart- 
ments is  so  great  that  the  mere  bare  time-marked 
rooms  would  be  a show  in  themselves ; and  these 
arms  in  them  would  doubtless  show  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  some  more  open  apart- 
ment, where  their  very  number  might  be  at  once 
visible,  and  patent  to  the  gaze.  These  rooms  go 
by  various  names,  such  as  “ Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Armory,”  and  so  on.  In  this  last,  which  has  a 
vaulted  roof,  there  is  a curious  doorway  leading 
to  a cell,  10  ft.  long  and  8 ft.  wide,  formed  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  getting  no  light 
but  from  this  doorway.  Of  course  there  is  a 
tradition  about  this  narrow  prison-cell,  as  there 
most  surely  ought  to  be,  and  this  Tower  is 
crammed  full  of  all  sorts  of  traditions,  dark  and 
gloomy  enough  some  of  them.  Herein  we  may  read 
how  much  and  how  long  human  nature  may  be 
made  to  suffer ; and  how  in  Borne  cases  it 
triumphs  over  all  ills,  however  fearful.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  those  men  who  make 


their  mark  in  the  world,  is  said  to  have  written 
his  “ History  of  the  World  ” in  this  narrow  room. 
We  can  hardly  think  it,  looking  at  matters  in  a 
practical,  and  pen-and-ink  light,  but  will  not 
disturb  the  tradition.  This  room,  narrow  and 
dark  as  it  is,  also  contains,  partly  on  its 
walls,  the  records  of  the  memories  of  Rudston, 
Fane,  and  Culpeper,  men  implicated  in  the 
Rebellion  in  1553,  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and 
whioh,  ns  all  know,  proved  so  fatal  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  No  further  account  has  time  rendered 
of  these  prisoners,  but  they  picture  themselves 
to  the  mind’s  eye  as  you  look  into  their  cell.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  himself  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  year  1553. 

Over  this  apartment, — for  we  must  note  a few 
details  to  show  how  much  there  is  in  the  famous 
Tower,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  and 
might  be  written, — and  occupying  the  whole 
space  from  the  first-floor  to  the  roof  of  the 
building  is  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  a right 
notable  place  in  itself,  and  worth  a more  than 
passing  glance  and  thought.  It  is  a Romanesque 
or  Norman, — we  are  unwilling  to[drop  this  last 
expressive  word  from  the  architectural  nomen- 
clature,— specimen  of  church  architecture.  The 
place  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
miniature  cathedral,  with  a regular  apse,  semi- 
circular on  plan.  It  has  a central  nave  and 
aisles,  with  round  columns  and  arches,  and 
clearstory,  and  semicircular  rough  stone  roof. 
A really  remarkable  building  in  very  many  ways. 
We  spent  some  time  in  this  silent,  bare,  and 
deserted  chapel  when  last  there,  and  could  but 
people  it  with  its  ancient  and  mail-clad  congre- 
gation, for  they  must  here  have  needs  been  all 
“ fighting  men.”  A chaplain  here,  in  its  prime, 
constantly  performed  mass,  and  for  this,  as  the 
record  of  it  states,  he  received  yearly  the  sum 
of  50s.  at  the  Exchequer.  We  could  but  picture 
this  in  our  mind’s  eye,  and  fill  the  chapel  with 
those  who  worshipped  in  that  past  and  almost 
forgotten  time  j for  the  entire  emptiness  of  the 
place,  and  this  chapel  is  totally  bare  of  every 
vestige  of  furniture,  but  helps  the  mind  to 
refill  it.  It  has  been  miserably  treated  in  many 
ways.  The  genuine  Norman  windows  are  all 
gone,  and  wider  openings  substituted,  and  the 
antique,  foot-worn  floor  has  disappeared,  and 
new  tiles  substituted.  Much  here  might  be  said, 
for  we  could  but  restore  mentally  the  original 
narrow  lights,  and  could  but  then  picture  the 
strange  gloom  of  the  place,  and  bring  back  in 
idea  the  Norman  chapel  as  it  was.  There  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt  chat  the  grandest  form 
which  architecture  has  ever  assumed  in  this 
England  was  the  Romanesque  or  Norman  j and 
here,  even  as  things  are,  it  may  be  seen  and 
become  evident  enough  to  those  who  can  and  are 
willing  to  look  for  it.  At  what  time,  says  the 
guide-book,  it  was  stripped  of  its  ornaments  and 
furniture,  and  when  it  ceased  to  be  used  for 
religious  purposes,  is  unknown.  Most  surely  so. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  this  chapel 
is  strikingly  resonant.  The  “ chanting  ” in 
those  ancient  days  here,  by  either  rough  or 
Bmooth  voices,  must  have  had  a singular  effect. 
Do  the  thick  stone  walls  help  this,  and  how  far, 
and  why  ? A creation  of  the  past,  but  to  be 
explained  by  the  present. 

This  Tower  is  indeed  full  of  romance,  and  we 
know  not  how  to  say  enough  in  a short  space 
about  it,  for  at  every  turn  there  is  a something, 
and  the  wondering  gazer  can  but  wish  that  the 
spirit  of  “ improvement  ” would  but  now  and 
then  pause,  and  let  things  alone  ; here  especially, 
for  you  cannot  but  wish,  though  so  vainly,  for 
the  power  to  restore  this  White  Tower,  and  thus 
to  see  it  as  its  priestly  architect  Gundulph,  of 
Rochester,  left  it,  for  it  is  right  full  of  pitiable 
and  cruel  mutilations.  The  largest  room  in  it 
is  in  the  upper  floor,  and  was,  in  the  time  of  its 
pride  the  great  Council  Chamber  of  England’s 
kings  when  they  held  their  “Court”  at  the 
Tower.  The  guide-book  says  that  this  is  an 
almost  “ unrivalled  apartment,”  and  with  its 
massive  timber  roof,  well  harmonises  with  the 
grand  features  of  other  parts  of  this  building. 
It  does  so,  and  more : it  takes  you,  if  willing, 
fairly  into  the  dead  past,  and  you  soon  people 
it.  Here  in  this  room  did  the  Council  assemble 
when  the  Lord  Protector,  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
condemned  Lord  Hastings  to  instant  execution 
in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  Chapel.  A scene  only  to 
be  pictured.  It  was  certainly  at  one  time  acted. 
This  room,  so  full  of  memories,  together  with 
the  Banqueting-room,  is  now,  as  we  have  said, 
well  nigh  choked  up  with  “ stores  ” of  arms, 
weapons,  and  warlike  implements  arranged  in 
groups  and  devices,  so  as  to  resemble  flowers, 
and  so  on.  It  shows  how  far  it  is  possible  to ' 


misuse,  and  put  out  of  sight,  a room  of  the 
past,  and  to  blot  out  its  historical  memories. 
War  stores,  let  us  add,  are  most  injudiciously 
and  needlessly  deposited  in  every  part  of  the 
White  Tower,  the  “Armory”  only  excepted. 
It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  so  incongruous  is  all 
here  in  this  Tower  of  London,  that  the  very 
warders  of  the  Tower,  in  their  ancient  costumes, 
and  all  so  full  of  odd  Tower  stories,  both  right 
and  wrong,  regret  this  not  a little,  and  seem  to 
feel  how  much  is  lost  by  it.  We  would  hope 
that  the  authorities  will  take  it  to  heart,  and 
find  more  appropriate  arms  “ stores.” 

Thus  far  the  keep,  or  White  Tower,  as  part  of 
the  whole  mass  of  buildings  called  tho  Tower  of 
London,  surrounded  by  its  moat,  filled  at  one 
time  with  water  from  the  silent  river  that  flows 
by  the  side  of  it.  We  would  fain  here  go  on  and 
map  out  the  rest  of  this  Tower  idea,  but  must 
leave  it  for  another  opportunity.  It  is  well 
worth  study.  We  cannot,  however,  even  now 
leave  this  interesting  theme  without  a note  on 
the  disappearance  of  the  quaint  “ street  ” which 
once  on  a time  ran  completely  round  the  for- 
tress, the  south  side  only  excepted.  Here  there 
must  most  certainly  have  been  not  a few  curious 
things  to  look  at.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  imagine 
a stranger  or  more  picturesque  sight  than  this 
long  narrow  way  of  quaint  houses,  with  towers 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  outer  ward  and 
ramparts  on  the  other.  A true  and  real,  how- 
ever inconvenient,  Mediaeval  street  this  was.  It 
has,  the  whole  of  it,  totally  disappeared  ! but  the 
coarse  it  took,  and  the  plan  of  it  can  be  readily- 
traced,  and  a strong  imagination  can,  in  part  at 
least,  mentally  restore  it.  Next  to  London 
Bridge  itself,  before  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  a date  to  be  remembered,  it  must  needs 
have  been  the  most  picturesque  thing  in  all 
Gothic  London,  and  the  one  most  unlike  anything 
built  or  imagined  nowadays.  A little  glimpse  of 
it  can  even  now  be  seen  and  realised,  for  enter- 
ing the  Tower  at  the  south-west  angle  over  the 
bridge  crossing  the  moat — where  so  much,  by 
the  way,  has  totally  vanished  by  its  being  empty 
of  water — we  pass  through  the  Byward  Tower, 
immediately  into  the  Outer  Ward,  and  in  the- 
turn  to  the  left  we  get  a glimpse  into  the  street,, 
and  at  the  little  that  remains  of  the  quaintly, 
grouped  buildings,  with  the  Bell  Tower  and  the 
Beauchamp  Tower  in  the  distance — you  must 
not  go  too  far.  A glimpse,  we  say,  and  but  a 
glimpse,  may  yet  be  got  of  this  place  as  in  the 
days  of  its  actual  existence  and  utility.  It  is 
worth  a visit,  is  this  Tower  of  London,  for  very 
many  reasons ! 


STUDYING  THE  ECONOMIES. 

The  lovers  of  rigorous  economy  must  feel  very 
much  gratified  to  see,  now  and  then,  how  the 
“ authorities,”  here  and  there,  endeavour  to  look 
after  the  pennies,  leaving  the  pounds  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  To  be  sure  it  happens,  sometimes,, 
that,  during  this  intense  watchfulness,  the  pounds 
take  flight,  and  run  wildly  away  in  all  directions  j.  1 
that  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for,  will  not  “acci- 
dents ” happen  in  the  best  regulated  parishes  as 
well  as  families  ? — and  the  ratepayers  must  make 
allowance  accordingly. 

Some  one  has  said  that  “ an  ounce  of  fact  is 
worth  a ton  of  argument  ” ; and,  accepting  that  i 
very  old  “ saw,”  we  happen  to  have  the  valuable  j 
ounce,  if  not  more,  should  more  be  requisite  at  i 
present.  There  is  a place  near  Bristol  called  i 
Long  Ashton,  and  Long  Ashton  rejoices  in  aDis-  I 
trict  Highway  Board,  and  this  Board  revels  in  j 
tho  luxury  of  a surveyor.  In  the  course  of  ! 
events,  however,  surveyors,  like  other  mundane  j 
beings,  disappear,  and  fresh  ones  must  be  found  i 
to  take  their  places.  So  it  was  with  the  “ Long  i 
Ashton  Distriot  Highway  Board,”  and  the  con-  j 
sequent  “Notice  is  hereby  given,”  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  due  season  under  the  signature  of  a 
gentleman  whose  name  is  too  “multitudinous’* 
to  insert  here.  This  highly  picturesque  district 
comprises  twenty-two  parishes,  and  possesses  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  miles  of  roads.  The 
new  surveyor  is  to  be  elected  on  the  22nd  inst., 
and  the  following  are  some  of  his  qualifications 
and  duties.  He  will  have  to  act  as  tho  Board’s 
agent,  and  carry  out  all  orders  given  to  him,  con-  { 
forming  himself,  also,  to  the  direction  of  those  l 
above  him.  Of  course  none  but  experienced 
persons  need  apply,  and,  as  if  to  double-lock  the  i 
door,  any  who  are  incapable  are  warned  off  ; the  ! 
incapacity  being  measured  by  an  inability  to, — 
“First,  of  giving  an  annual  estimate  of  the 
expenses  likely  to  be  incurred  during  the  ensuing 
year,  for  maintaining  and  keeping  the  highways 
in  each  parish,  within  the  district  of  the  Board, 
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in  repair ; second,  of  keeping  accurate  accounts ; 
third,  of  letting  and  measuring  work  ; fourth,  or 
whose  age  is  above  fifty.”  But,  we  have  not  got 
to  the  end  yet.  “ The  person  appointed  will  be 
required  to  keep  a horse,  and  reside  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  district.”  We  suppose  that  we 
may  take  the  horse  and  the  “centre  of  the  dis- 
trict” to  bo  the  “fifth”  and  “sixth.”  Well,  for 
all  the  qualifications,  responsibility,  and  skilled 
work  of  the  said  surveyor  (not  omitting  the 
horse  and  his  “keep”),  he  is  to  receive  the 
magnificent  salary  of,— Two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  per  annum ! Surely,  the  most  severe 
economist  would  never  dream  of  charging  the 
Long  Ashton  District  Highway  Board  with 
squandering  the  money  entrusted  to  them  after 
that  declaration.  Let  us  summarise  this  “ warm  ” 
bargain.  Twenty-two  parishes,  198  miles  of 
Iroad,  experienced  surveyor,  horse,  and  residence 
:in  centre  of  district,  and  all  for  the  very  moderate 
Bum  of  2001.  a year,  501.  a quarter ; or  about  the 
wages  of  a third-rate  collier  working  in  the  pit ! 
|Now,  the  keep  of  a horse  involves  the  keep  of  a 
man  to  look  after  him,  unless,  indeed,  the  Long 
Ashton  District  Highway  Board  intends  to  add 
olableman’s  work  to  the  surveyor’s  other  duties. 
Well,  man  and  horse,  even  at  Long  Ashton,  could 
hardly  bo  “kept”  for  less  than  30s.  a week, 
i which  is  781.  a year, — barring  bissextile;  then 
)he  horse  would  want  something  to  “ put 
’ m his  back  ” in  the  shape  of  harness  when 

Stilt  work,  and  horse  - cloth  when  at  home. 
Earness  indicates  a “ trap  ” of  some  sort,  a 
'espectable  affair  would  bo  necessary  to  reflect 
lignity  on  the  Board,  and  that  again  rolls  one 
into  coachmakers’  bills,  stabling,  stable  utensils, 
Ipo.  Shall  we  say  22Z.  more  for  all  these  things, 
feo  as  to  bring  the  horsey  part  of  the  business, 
|lown  to  “ even  money,”  as  the  London  bakers 
nave  it  in  their  windows  ? There  would  then  be 
eft  lOOt.  a year  as  the  remuneration  to  the 
iiurveyor  for  looking  after  the  198  miles  of  roads 
licattcred  over  the  two-aud-twenty  parishes  ! 
jlfruly,  in  the  language  of  the  advertisement, 
<i‘None  but  experienced  persons  need  apply,  or,” 

’ ve  will  not  quarrel  with  the  grammar  of  the 
^uong  Ashton  District  Highway  Board,  seeing 
■hat  the  commodity  is  ecarce  and  expensive, — 
|j‘  or,  any  who  are  incapable  ” of  doing  the  work 
|pf  a professionally. educated  gentleman  on  the 
swages  of  a house-carpenter.  We  see  that  the 
cBoard,  speakiug  of  the  institutional  members 
jpluraUy,  are  careful, — careful  to  a degi'ee;  they 
will  not  even  show  any  extravagance  in  syntax, 

> jut  do  without  it  as  much  as  possible  whenever 
\;hey  can. 

d lb  may,  no  doubt,  interest  those  gentlemen  to 
near  what  one  Thomas  Telford,  a name  probably 
aot  unknown  to  them,  had  to  say  about  roads 
and  road- surveying.  In  his  first  annual  report 
J)n  the  Holyhead-road,  dated  May  4th,  1824,  he 
Bjhus  speaks: — “Perfect  management  must  bo 
tguided  by  rules  and  regulations,  and  these  must 
;:be  carried  into  effect  by  the  unceasing  attention 
bf  a judicious  and  faithful  surveyor,  who  has  by 
;i  actual  experience  and  attention  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  that  is  required  and 
applicable  to  the  general  and  local  state  of  par- 
ticular districts,  as  regards  soil,  materials,  and 
iclimate,  likewise  the  sort  of  wear  to  which  the 
surface  is  liable.  A person  possessed  of  all 
these  requisites,  and  otherwise  properly  qualified 
)!to  level  and  set  out  new  lines,  Ac.,  where  neces- 

isary,  mu3t  receive  the  remuneration  such  a 
character  merits,  and  may  always  obtain,  in  this 
active  and  industrious  country.”  There,  mag- 
nates of  the  various  district  Highway  Boards, 
tiLong  Ashton  .included,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ? 
rtSurely  you  will  not  reply  that  200Z.  a year, 
I’lhorse,  man,  &c.,  to  be  kept  out  of  it,  is  fair  pay, 
^according  to  the  above  standard;  and  here  we 
I will  leave  you. 

/ Another  phase  of  studying  the  economies  is 
^afforded  by  Tipton,  of  “slasher”  renown  in 
Bmuscular  annals.  Tipton  is  in  Staffordshire,  has 
Da  population  of  30,000  inhabitants,  and  enjoys 
Ithe  inestimable  blessing  of  a Local  Board  of 
SjHealth.  This  favoured  town  wants  a suite  of 
v Public  Offices,  and  the  Local  Board  has,  or  have 
■ advertised  for  designs  for  buildings  at  a cost  of 
|4,500Z.  Well,  Tipton  is  liberal, — at  least  the 
D' Local  Board  is  to  Tipton,  — as  the  following 
fought  to  show.  There  are  to  be  three  premiated 
ifidesigns,  thus : — for  the  first,  or  best  set  of 
ijiplans,  elevation,  and  specification  tho  sum  of 
1 fifteen  pounds ; for  the  second  best  101.,  and 
p for  the  third  set  51. ! But  Tipton  has  not  done 
>;iyet.  The  Board  does  not  bind  itself  to  accept 
i any  of  the  plans  that  may  be  sent  in ; but  should 
lit  do  so,  such  premiated  plan  is  to  become  the 
[i.  property  of  the  Local  Board  of  Tipton.  Tho 
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scale  is  one-eighth  to  a foot,  and  in  the  event  of 
any  of  the  winners  being  appointed  to  cany  out 
the  work,  the  premium  he  may  have  received  is 
to  be  deducted  from  his  commission.  Here  is  a 
chance  for  a rising  architect,  or  perhaps  for  one 
who  is  already  risen  ! 

Again  : the  Local  Board  of  Mexborough  wants 
a Market  Hall,  of  the  dimensions  of  130  ft.  by 
50  fc.  The  premium  here  is  25Z.,  but  tho  whole 
of  the  premiated  drawings  are  to  become  tho 
property  of  the  Board. 

Coming  a little  nearer  home,  and  a step  or 
two  downwards,  we  have  every  reason  to  shake 
hands  with  ourselves  so  far  as  the  study  of 
the  economies  (parish  this  time)  are  concerned. 
The  vestry  of  the  parish  of  Chelsea  require  the 
services  of  a very  important  officer,  that  is,  if 
they  properly  understood  his  importance,  which, 
from  what  we  see  before  us,  we  fear  that  they 
do  not.  They  require  an  inspector  of  registered 
lodgiDg-houses,  and  a dust  inspector.  His  hours 
of  work  are  to  be  from  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  His 
“ salary,  including  travelling  expenses,  will  be 
781.  a year,  to  be  raised  5Z.  a year  for  three  years, 
and  he  will  be  provided  annually,” — and  here 
comes  our  long-cherished,  dear,  old  obstructive 
Bumbledom  to  the  front, — “ ho  will  be  provided 
annually  with  a livery  coat  and  hat.”  Then 
comes  a most  wise  condition,  it  is  as  follows  : — 
“ The  person  appointed  will  be  required  to  square 
and  cube  dimensions,  to  reside  in  a central  part 
of  the  parish,  and  to  devote  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  offices."  Tho  cubing 
and  squaring  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Bonny- 
castle  in  livery  coat,  measuring-tape  in  hand,  is 
again  a sight  to  behold  in  the  study  of  the 
economies. 

The  neighbouring  Board  of  Works  of  the 
Fulham  district  wants  an  inspector  of  nuisances, 
coupled  with  the  office  of  inspector  under  the 
Adulteration  of  Food  Act.  The  fortunate  indi- 
vidual who  may  be  chosen  is  to  have  thirty-five 
shillings  a week,  but  nothing  is  said  about  a 
livery  coat  and  hat.  On  account  of  what  is 
stated  about  the  duties,  the  person  appointed, 
it  is  presumed,  will  have  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  “ Nuisances  Removal  Act,  the  Metro- 
polis Local  Management  Act  of  1855,  the 
various  Acts  amending  or  altering  the  same; 
such  other  Acts  as  may  from  time  to  time 
come  into  operation  within  the  metropolis,”  Ac. 
And  all  this  for  thirty-five  shillings  a week — 
wages ! 

Seriously  speaking,  is  it  any  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  such  studies  of  tho  economies  should 
produce  in  turn  a study  of  how  to  sham  econo- 
mies ? When  we  see  surveyorsliips  offered  at 
prices  that  would  not  pay  a skilled  mechanic, 
and  inspectorships  at  wages  fit  only  for  super- 
annuated policemen,  where  the  intelligence  of 
well-educated  gentlemen  is  required,  we  need 
not  wonder  at  what  we  see, — namely,  sham  and 
deceit  spreading  in  every  direction. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Tite  eighth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
23rd,  at  the  offices  of  the  Society,  27,  Farringdon- 
street, — Mr.  George  F.  Trollope,  president,  in 
the  chair.  There  were  also  present  Mr.  Charles 
Fish,  Mr.  Thomas  Stuffing,  and  other  friends 
of  the  Institution. 

From  the  report  it  appeared  that  one  new 
pensioner  (Mr.  Spencer)  had  been  added  to  tho 
list  during  the  paBt  year,  to  which  should  be 
added  Mr.  Eaton,  elected  on  this  occasion, 
making  a total  of  nine  pensioners  now  on  the 
fund. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  sum  of  200Z. 
had  been  added  to  the  invested  funds  during  the 
year,  making  a total  1,325Z.  so  dealt  with  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Institution  in  1866,  of 
which  sum  700L  stand  to  the  account  of  the 
Relief  Fund,  and  625J.to  the  credit  of  the  Orphan 
Fund. 

Referring  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  proposals  were  introduced  at  the  meeting 
last  year  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Bayes  for  bringing  the 
same  into  use  by  pui’chasing  life  presentations 
in  some  of  the  excellent  orphan  homes  that  now 
surround  London,  and  which  could  always  be 
maintained  by  the  insurance  of  the  presenter’s 
life,  and  the  majority  of  [that  meeting  having 
voted  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  the  details 
were  submitted  to  the  present  meeting  for 
approval. 

A discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  the  rules 
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as  at  present  framed  would  admit  of  the  money 
being  utilised  until  it  reached  1,OOOZ.,  and 
eventually  it  was  arranged  (hat  the  matter 
should  stand  over  for  three  months  to  allow  of 
time  being  given  for  properly  advertising  the 
special  rules  proposed,  and  making  such  amend- 
ments in  tho  existing  rules  as  might  be  deemed 
essential  for  the  proper  working  of  the  fund. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  presented  to  the  retiring 
president,  Mr.  Charles  Fish,  and  to  Mr.  Patterson, 
the  hon.  solicitor,  for  services  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Institution. 

The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a close  by 
a unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 


NEW  VESTRY  HALL  AND  OFFICES 
AT  HAMPSTEAD. 

The  Hampstead  Vestry  have  resolved  to  erect 
a new  vestry-hall  and  public  offices.  At  their 
meeting  last  week  the  Works  Committee  reported 
on  the  subject.  The  report  stated  that  various 
sites  had  been  submitted  to  them,  and  they  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  that  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Belsize  - avenue,  which  was 
freehold,  and  the  cost  2,800Z.  The  adoption  of 
the  Committee’s  report  having  been  moved  by 
Mr.  Le  Breton,  Mr.  Harvey  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  vestry  clerk  be  instructed  to  offer 
1.700Z.  for  a large  site  at  Hampstead-hill- 
gardens.  This  amendment  was  lost,  after  which 
it  was  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the  sites 
be  left  to  a committee  of  the  whole  Board,  but 
this  also  was  lost,  and  the  Committee’s  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  the  Belsize-avenue  was 
adopted.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  vestry 
clerk  be  instructed  to  negotiate  for  its  purchase. 


THE  LATE  MR.  F.  PECK,  ARCHITECT. 

An  advertisement  in  our  journal,  last  week, 
announced  the  death  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peck, 
architect,  who  has  been  taken  away  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-Beven.  He  was  a native  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  designed  the  Albert  Asylum  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  Guildhall,  for  the 
designs  for  which  the  first  premium  was 
awai'ded  him  after  a public  competition.  Mr. 
Peck  was  kuown  as  a rising  architect,  and  his 
successful  completion,  on  a novel  plan,  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  at  Islington,  brought  him 
prominently  into  public  notice. 

Amongst  other  works  of  his,  mostly  gained  in 
competition,  may  be  named,  the  Albert  Middle- 
class  Colleges  at  Framlingham,  Bedford,  and 
Trent ; the  Maldon  Workhouse  ; the  Whittlesea 
Workhouse;  tho  Lincoln  Gaol ; Tho  Works  Hall, 
Leiston  ; the  Bedington  Orphanage  ; besides 
several  churches  and  other  public  works.  He 
had  also  built  numerous  private  houses,  &c., 
amongst  which  Sir  Robert  Harvey’s  house,  at 
Crown  Point,  Norwich,  may  be  mentioned. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  could  give  as  good  an 
account  of  the  employment  of  forty-seven  years 
as  the  late  Mr.  F.  Peck.  It  seems  that  epilepsy, 
consequent  upon  over-work  and  a most  anxious, 
excitable  temperament,  was  the  cause  of  decease. 
He  had  been  a great  invalid  for  three  years,  for 
the  last  twelve  months  being  quite  incapacitated 
from  exertion,  and  his  various  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  hia  friend  and  partner,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Coe.  Mr.  Peck  was  an  associate  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers. 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ROYAL  MINT 
STREET  AND  THE  ERECTION  OF 
ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Whitechapel  Board  of 
Works  last  week,  a deputation  of  ratepayers 
resident  in  Royal  Mint-street  waited  upon  the 
Board  with  referenceTo  the  disposition  of  vacant 
surplus  land  in  Royal  Mint-street,  and  presented 
a memorial  requesting  the  Board  to  dispose  of 
the  land  only  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  artisans’ 
dwellings.  Mr.  Straw  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
deputation,  and  said  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  had  heard  with  alarm  that  the 
Board  was  about  to  let  the  land  in  question 
without  any  restriction  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
buildings  to  be  placed  thereon.  If  that  were 
carried  out,  the  result  would  be  injurious  to  the 
district;  for  in  making  the  improvements  a large 
number  of  dwellings  were  removed,  and  a loss 
followed  to  the  tradesmen  of  the  district.  _ The 
site  was  eminently  suitable  for  the  erection  of 
artisans’  dwellings,  and  the  deputation  hoped  the 
* Board,  in  disposing  of  the  laud,  would  secure 
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their  being  built.  The  deputation  having  retired, 
the  clerk  presented  a report  from  the  special 
committee  recommending  the  acceptance  of  an 
offer  for  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  the  clerk 
explained  that  a railway  company  wished  to  pur- 
chase the  land,  and  whether  any  other  course 
was  adopted  in  relation  to  the  property  they 
would  endeavour  to  acquire  it  by  statutory 
power,  in  a Bill  which  they  were  about  to  intro- 
duce into  Parliament.  After  a long  discussion 
on  the  subject,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a special 
meeting  with  the  view  of  rescinding  a resolution 
respecting  the  land  passed  at  a previous  meeting, 
and  disposing  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  having 
artisans’  dwellings  built  upon  it. 


THE  PROPOSED  DESTRUCTION  OF 
PEMBROKE  COLLEGE. 

The  memorial  we  printed  has  had  no  effect. 
The  Master  of  Pembroke  says  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive but  entire  demolition,  and  adds, — “ Orders 
accordingly  have  been  given  for  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  old  buildings  with  the  view  of 
erecting  a new  hall  on  the  same  site.” 

Mr.  Waterhouse  backs  up  the  Master,  and 
seeks  to  comfort  the  objectors  by  saying, — “it  is 
intended,  in  rebuilding  the  hall  on  its  old  site 
(but  on  a somewhat  extended  area,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  college),  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  date  of  the 
original  structure”  j in  other  words,  “ We  can’t 
lea  v*  you  the  original,  but  you  shall  have  a very 
good  copy.” 

The  memorialists  are  far  from  satisfied,  aud 
call  upon  the  authorities  to  take  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  or  some  other  architect  accus- 
tomed to  the  restoration  of  old  buildings,  as  to 
whether  the  destruction  of  the  oldest  collegiate 
building  in  Cambridge  is  absolutely  forotd  upon 
them,  or  if  with  judicious  repair  it  cannot  be 
preserved  in  its  pristine  form. 

Mr.  John  A.  Cory,  architect,  who  restored  the 
hall  in  1864,  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
and  cannot  but  think  that  means  might  be  found 
to  make  the  building  secure. 

But  discussion  seems  of  no  avail,  for  the  work 
of  demolition  is  in  progress  ! 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE 
KINGDOM. 

The  Council  of  the  Social  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion have  resolved  on  the  presentation  of  the 
following  memorial  to  the  Local  Government 
Board : — 

“ That  your  memorialists  urge  upon  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  the  expediency  of  appointing  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  j the 
scarcity  of  pure  water  in  England  and  Wales,  and  to  make 
a complete  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  present  sources  and  distribution,  the  localities 
that  possess  superabundance  and  those  that  suffer  from 
scarcity,  and  the  means  by  which  a more  perfect  distri- 
bution may  be  effected. 

That  at  the  present  moment  certain  communities  exist 
which  possess  the  advantage  of  having  a large  supply  of 
water,  while  there  are  other  communities  which  are 
obliged  to  undergo  the  inconvenience  aud  hardship  of  a 
small  supply ; aud  there  are  numberless  villages,  also, 
where  no  public  water  supply  exists,  and  where  the  in- 
habitants in  times  of  drought  are  obliged  to  use  pollnted 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  much  to  their  detriment. 

That  for  sanitary  and  other  purposes  in  many  towns  and 
villages,  an  increased  supply  of  pure  water  is  urgently 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  prevention  of 
disease;  and  that  to  the  waut  of  a sufficient  quantity  of 
good  water,  together  with  the  increased  pollution  of 
existing  sources  of  supply,  are  due  many  of  the  ailments 
and  no  small  proportion  of  the  present  mortality  of  the 
people. 

That  the  object  of  the  Commission  should  be  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  and  character  of  districts  suffering  from 
an  absence  of  supply  or  an  insufficient  quantity  of  water ; 
to  investigate  the  capability  of  raising  water  from  subter- 
ranean sources,  or  of  collecting  rain-water  on  the  surface 
before  it  is  absorbed ; the  capability  of  Btoring  water  in 
rivers,  and  to  maintain  a more  equal  flow;  the  supply  of 
water  to  villages  and  small  towns  where  no  public  supply, 
nor  sufficient  private  supply,  exists;  the  encroachment  of 
one  watershed  upon  another  ; the  mode  of  constructing 
reservoirs  and  tanks,  and  the  purification  of  water 
generally. 

That  in  furtherance  of  this  object  the  Council  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a Royal  Commission,  as  sug- 
gested, to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  water  supply 
in  England  and  Wales.”  " J 

We  warmly  concur  in  this  recommendation. 


Opening1  of  HawksHead  Church.— Hawks- 
head  Church,  which  lies  between  Windermere 
and  Conistou,  was  opened  last  week,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  preached.  The  restora- 
tion has  been  conducted  under  the  superintend- 
ence  of  Messrs.  Cory  & Ferguson,  architects. 
The  fittings  throughout  the  church  are  of  oak. 


ACCIDENTS  THAT  CONCERN  US. 

Last  week  the  extensive  furniture  manufac- 
tory in  Turner. street,  Shieldfield,  Newcastle, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Vittorio  Mastaglio,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  workshops  being  stored 
with  inflammable  material,  the  flames  quickly 
obtained  such  a hold  over  the  whole  manufactory 
as  to  utterly  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
portion  of  it  being  saved. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Monsell,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Guildford,  and  one  of  her  Majesty’s  chaplains, 
met  with  a serious  accident  on  the  25th  ult. 
The  rev.  gentleman  was  standing  on  a large 
stone,  inspecting  the  progress  of  a new  church 
which  is  being  built  for  him.  The  stone,  a large 
boulder,  moved,  and  he  fell,  dislocating  his 
shoulder,  and  fracturing  his  left  arm. 

At  Sheffield,  on  the  24th  ult.,  an  alarming 
accident  occurred  on  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Marsden  & Stoker,  iron  and  steel  merchants, 
Sheffield  Park.  The  front  part  of  a warehouse, 
used  for  storing  large  quantities  of  iron,  fell  with 
a terrifio  crash  into  the  road,  and  blocked  it. 
Several  persons  who  were  passing  escaped 
almost  miraculously  from  injury.  One  side  of 
the  storehouse  lies  parallel  with  the  park,  cutting 
off  the  Midland  Railway. 

Mr.  Skinner’s  cabinet-maker’s  shop  and  ware- 
house, at  Middlesbrough,  has  been  damaged  by 
fire  to  the  extent  of  10,000Z. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  EXHIBITION  AT 
LEEDS. 

The  alterations  necessary  to  be  effected  at  the 
Coloured  Cloth  Hall,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for 
the  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures,  to  be 
opened  in  Leeds  early  in  May,  are  being  rapidly 
pushed  forward.  The  great  central  hall,  cover- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  spacious  quadrangle,  has 
already  been  upreared  and  roofed  in,  and  the 
various  streets,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Cloth 
Hall,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Executive  Committee  by  the  trustees  and 
standholders,  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  pre- 
paration. One-third  of  the  yard  has  been  re- 
tained  for  market  purposes,  and  through  this 
the  sightseers  will  have  to  pass  before  reaching 
the  exhibition,  grimy  brick  walls  and  unsightly 
offices  meeting  the  eye  instead  of  a blaze  of 
light  and  colour.  After  passing  through  the 
turnstiles,  however,  the  visitor  will  be  ushered 
into  the  grand  central  hall,  covering  two-thirds 
of  the  yard,  and  subdivided  into  nave  and  aisles. 
This  structure,  which  is  composed  entirely  of 
wood  and  glass,  is  well  designed  ; and  the  in- 
terior, besides  being  lofty  and  capacious,  promises 
when  decorated  to  be  charmingly  bright  and 
elegant.  The  nave  is  one  span  of  60  ft.,  and  the 
arohed  ribs,  constructed  on  Captain  Fowkes’s 
principles,  and  surmounted  by  a lantern  roof, 
combined  with  the  great  height,  nearly  100  ft., 
lend  an  airiness  and  grace  to  the  whole.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  187  ft.  long,  and  the  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  is  70  ft.  It  is  com- 
puted that  this  hall  will  seat  six  thousand  people. 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bakewell, 
architect,  Leeds.  Messrs.  Whiteley  & Co.  are 
the  contractors  for  the  grand  hall ; and  Messrs. 
Boothman  & Broomhead  for  the  machinery 
annexe.  Mr.  J.  L.  Brown  is  clerk  of  the  works. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

London. — Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
London  School  Board,  opened  the  new  buildings 
just  off  the  Borough-road,  Southwark,  on  Tues- 
day, the  23rd  ult.  In  the  division  of  Southwark, 
he  said,  there  were  9,879  children  who  needed 
to  be  in  efficient  schools.  Towards  that  number 
there  were  3,948  in  existing  sohools,  which  left 
the  Board  to  provide  for  5,900  children.  The 
Board  had  agreed  at  first  to  provide  for  about 
3,000  children  in  this  division,  and  this  building 
would  accommodate  1,073  children,  but  still  it 
left  a deficiency  to  be  provided  for  to  the  extent 
of  2,200  school  places.  The  site  covered  7,500 
square  feet.  There  was  a playground,  which 
was  an  important  element  in  the  education  of 
children.  The  Bite  cost  4,8001.,  and  the  sohool 
7,000Z.  Mr.  Robson  was  the  architect,  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall.  The 
School  Board  had  at  the  present  moment  opened 
about  77  schools.  In  the  Industrial  School 
Department  of  the  Board,  3,395  children  had 
been  dealt  with  by  their  visitors,  and  out  of  that 
number  they  had  taken  1,757  into  industrial, 


homes  on  board  ship,  or  put  them  under  good 
influences. 

Norton  ( Derbyshire ). — A Board  School,  which 
will  accommodate  about  700  children,  has  been 
opened  in  this  village.  The  site  of  the  new 
building  adjoins  Derbyshire- lane,  and  has  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  2,700 1.  The  premises 
consist  of  two  large  rooms  and  two  classrooms. 
The  largest  room,  which  will  hold  about  490 
scholars,  is  to  be  used  for  boys,  and  the  other 
large  room,  which  is  adapted  for  300,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  girls.  The  class-rooms  can  be 
made  to  hold  about  50  children  each. 

Wiltshire.  — New  schools  are  about  to  be 
erected  at  Donhead  St.  Mary,  at  a cost  of 
1,884Z.  5s.  It  is  expected  they  will  be  ready  for 
opening  early  in  October  next. 


FEVER  DENS  IN  BERMONDSEY. 

At  last  week’s  meeting  of  the  Bermondsey 
Vestry,  the  medical  officer  reported  that  three 
children  had  died  of  diphthei-ia  in  a house, 
the  sanitary  condition  of  which  was  such 
thjj,t  disease  was  unavoidable.  The  basement 
was  damp,  and  the  walls  dirty  and  dilapidated. 
The  house,  and  five  others  adjoining,  were  falling 
to  decay,  and  were  become  totally  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  They  required  to  be  dealt 
with  under  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  and  he  certified? 
accordingly.  Mr.  Porter,  a member  of  the 
Board,  said  that  the  owner  of  these  houses  had 
been  to  him,  and  stated  that  their  condition 
was  owing  to  the  filthy  habits  of  the  people;; 
but  the  medioal  officer  said  they  were  not  only 
dirty,  but  damp,  dilapidated,  and  not  fit  to  live 
in.  Disease  to  the  occupants  was  inevitable. 
The  surveyor  was  ordered  to  report  upon  the 
matter,  with  the  view  of  the  owner  being  sum. 
moned  before  the  vestry. 


WARWICK  CASTLE. 

The  restorations  here  rendered  necessary  by 
the  fire  which  occurred  there  about  three  years 
ago,  are  approaching  completion.  The  Standard, 
after  giving  some  particulars  of  the  works  done, 
says  : — 

“The  inner  court  is  yet  encumbered  by  the 
temporary  office  of  Mr.  Bromwiob,  of  Rugby,  the 
contractor.  It  is  kept  pending  a decision  as  to 
the  future  home  of  the  valuable  Shakspearian 
library  preserved  in  the  castle.  Between  the 
machicolated  gateway  and  Caesar’s  tower  are 
several  offices  which  have  been  used  fordomestie 
purposes  since  their  erection.  A suggestion  has 
been  made  that  this  building,  erected,  it  is 
believed,  by  Fulke  Greville  in  Shakspeare’s  life- 
time,  would  be  an  appropriate  resting-place  for 
his  works.  Whether  this  idea  will  be  carried 
out  is  not  yet  known,  but  if  the  temporary  struo- 
ture  was  removed  the  last  outside  vestige  of  the 
fire  would  disappear,  and  the  spot  which  has 
been  interwoven  with  English  history  from 
Alfred  the  Great  to  Victoiia  would  be  again  the 
baronial  mansion  and  Mediaeval  castle  which  our 
fathers  knew,  and  be  prized  as  of  yore  as  the 
diadem  of  the  Midland  shires.  The  outer  walls  . 
yet  bear  the  hooks  from  which  the  woolsacks ; 
were  hung  by  Lord  Brooke  to  guard  his  gateway 
against  the  cannon  of  Lord  Northampton  and  his 
cavaliers.  The  flagstaff  is  yet  on  Guy’s  tower 
as  of  yore,  when  Peto,  the  governor,  displayed  i 
his  Bible  and  winding-sheet  as  a sign  of  faith  ; 
and  defiance.  The  stables  from  which  the  Gun-  i 
powder  Plot  conspirators  stole  their  horses  are  i 
destroyed,  but  at  the  present  stables  the  old  i 
armourer  may  be  seen  at  his  task,  a fitting  link  ■ 
between  the  past  and  the  present.” 




The  Water  Supply  of  London.— A Bill  ! 

bearing  the  names  of  Colonel  Beresford,  Sir  . 
Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  Mr.  Ritchie*  • 
which  has  just  been  issued,  has  for  its  object  the  i 
“ making  more  effectual  provision  for  a constant  ji 
supply  of  water  and  for  the  protection  of  life  and  : 
property  against  fire  in  the  metropolis.”  It  pro-  1 
poses  to  transfer  the  several  undertakings  of  the  i 
eight  companies  now  supplying  water  to  the  me-  i 
tropolis  to  a public  commission  to  be  constituted  : 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  and  entitled  the  Metro-  il 
politan  Water  Commission,  and  which  shall  have  il 
power  to  combine,  as  far  as  physical  conditions  i 
admit,  the  sources  of  supply  and  works  of  the  < 
several  companies.  The  shareholders  of  the  i 
existing  companies  are  to  receive  perpetual  m 
annuities  in  consideration  for  the  transfer  of  < 
their  shares. 


April  3,  1875.]  THE  BUILDER, 


I’HE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STONEWARE 
AND  OTHER  FICTILE  MATERIAL  FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL  PURPOSES. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

IAn  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 
as  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  19th  ult., 
nder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Biroh,  when  Messrs, 
rancis  E.  Cameron  and  H.  W.  Peek  were 
ected  members. 

[j  A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messi’s.  Cassell, 
Hotter,  & Galpin,  for  allowing  the  members  to 
Bspect  their  new  premises  in  Fetter-lane,  on  the 
Hioasion  of  the  last  Saturday  afternoon  visit, 
l Mr.  John  Sparkes  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
development  of  Stoneware  and  other  Fictile 

Iaterials  for  Architectural  Purposes.”  He 
mmenced  by  saying  that  the  use  of  terra 
tta,  in  its  various  forms  of  moulded  brick,  and 
at  of  glazed  earthenwaro  in  Classical  and 
adiicval  times,  had  been  so  often  alluded  to  that 
could  not  feel  it  a part  of  his  duty  to  enter 
length  on  that  suhject,  especially  as  the  ma- 
rial  he  had  to  introduce  to  their  notice  was 
ne  of  these,  but  an  absolutely  new  applica- 
•n  of  a very  old  ware.  He  had  but  to  recall  the 
e ofsuch  materials  in  Greece,  and  the  colonies 
Greece  on  the  mainland  in  Classic  times, 
■own  by  the  superabundence  of  remains  found 
Ihenever  an  excavation  was  made.  The  archi- 
Ipts  of  the  Classic  period  loved  to  decorate 
ijeir  skylines  with  points  of  interest,  which  the 
Igstic  nature  of  their  material  enabled  them  to 
I whenever  an  antefix  came  under  their  hands. 
Ji  the  Middle  Ages  this  tradition  came  to  them, 
lid  received  a new  development,  when  in  the 
nirteenth  ceutury,  different  methods  of  deco- 
Ijbion  were  revived — probably  much  earlier;  but 
(/a  soft  nature  of  the  material,  the  imperfect 
liming,  or  the  decay  of  the  wood,  or  the  ex. 
rsure  to  the  influence  of  the  weather,  all  these 
ifcd  acted  to  abolish  traces  of  such  remains, 
rowevor,  in  the  drawings  of  buildings  in  the 
e-St  of  the  town,  no  doubt  they  perceived  such 
injects  in  their  ordinary  combination,  with  tile 
)fs  or  shingle  roofs  all  serving  as  backgrounds 
itheir  subjects.  Many  such  existed  to  this 
ly  in  mid-France,  notably  at  Troyes,  Bourges, 

I.  In  these  examples  ordinary  brick  earth  was 
ilt  up  in  architectural  form  for  the  finials. 
rtrsely  put  together,  apparently  modelled,  each 
lit  was  wanted,  not  moulded.  Consequently, 
great  variety  of  design,  and  with  an  expression 
Originality  not  common  in  modern  terracotta. 
!o  earth  when  burnt  was  glazed  with  lead 
jize,  with  any  simple  colour  in  it  or  under  it, 
jh  as  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  green.  In  the 
Teenth  century,  these  simple  terminations 
ye  way  to  a liner  system  of  modelling,  and 
nous  coloured  enamels  were  used  to  replace 
b rougher  forms  and  tints  of  previous  designers, 
ey  were  and  are  still  called  Palissy  ware,  and 
d consequently  been  collected,  and  in  most 
rts,  removed  from  their  original  situations, 
'ese  pieces  were  enamelled,  and  a large  range 
ii  colour  was  obtainable.  Not  only  in  France, 
It  also  in  Germany  such  traditional  decoration 
!.s  never  lost,  and  in  many  a South  German 
lags  of  the  present  day  such  things  might 
11  be  observed.  The  more  general  and  nobler 
j>  of  these  materials  was  manifest  in  those 
antries  oil  the  level  plain  of  Central  and 
Irthern  Germany,  and  in  the  architectural 
asures  of  this  district  the  architect  and  the 
idiseologist  had  a vast  series  of  interesting 
esons  in  the  use  of  burnt  clay,  in  its  full  variety 
iforms,  as  tracery,  and  as  a system  of  moulding 
fcoration  for  openings,  he  knew  nothing  in 
wmbardy  more  instructive  than  the  gates  of 
id>eck,  the  gates  of  the  church  of  New  Bran- 
;inburg,  and  some  examples  of  similar  uses  in 
jintzig.  In  Holland,  Amstei'dam,  Utrecht, 
id  in  other  towns,  they  give  less  instructive 
jliugh.  not  less  clear  evidence  of  the  powers  of 
sis  material  in  the  hands  of  the  designer,  who 
||tld  grasp  its  peculiarities,  and  conform  his 
*■' as  to  its  technical  limitations.  While  speak- 
J ' of  the  general  subject,  he  might  allude  to  the 
fijterial  as  perhaps  the  only  one  that  would 
i ipt  itself  to  the  endless  designs  that  thousands 
iiJ  artists  had  given  to  the  world  for  chimneys 
id  chimney-pots.  The  variety  in  Germany  and 
[ rth  Italy  alone  was  bewildering;  and,  in  their 
;cu  country,  all,  whether  artists  or  not,  must  be 
1 ruck  with  the  many  characters  that  the  Eliza- 
i:han  designers  gave  to  the  roofs  and  the  sky- 
Ip  by  the  splendid  decoration  of  the  chimneys 
ijtheir  houses,  these  often  being  brick,  even 
en  the  building  was  of  stone.  The  durability 
ilthese  pattern  decorations  must  be  estimated 
mn  the  fact  that  they  actually  existed  at  this  day. 


For  instance,  there  were  Elizabethan  chimneys  in 
Sussex  at  this  hour  as  sharp  as  when  they  were 
erected.  A hob  climate  did  not  affect  the 
material  ; and  the  gates  at  Liibeck,  and  the 
roofs  and  pinnacles  at  Breslau,  showed  that 
glazed  ware  was  quite  capable  of  withstanding 
the  severe  trials  of  the  hardest  frosts  for 
hundreds  of  years.  And  the  existence  of  Roman 
and  Greek  terra-cotta, — some  of  a peculiarly 
frail  kind  of  clay,  such  as  the  Etruscan  vases, — 
all  pointed  to  the  practical  indestructibility  of 
this  substance.  The  remarkable  Etrurian  monu- 
ment, recently  added  to  the  British  Museum 
collection,  by  Signor  Castellani,  proved  the 
indifference  of  these  baked  earths  to  the  effects 
of  time.  Two  thousand  years  had  had  no 
deteriorating  effect  on  this  Btrange  work  of  an 
almost  unkuown  people.  The  protection  that 
was  afforded  by  a drip  mould  was  sufficient  to 
secure  the  bright  lead  glaze  of  the  ordinary 
glazed  bricks  used  in  Pomerania  from  deteriora- 
tion. Climate  of  the  most  changeful  and  rigorous 
kind,  equally  with  the  no  less  destructive  sea 
winds  of  their  western  coast,  had  the  least  pos- 
sible effect  on  well-burnt  pottery,  whether  glazed 
or  not.  The  enduring  quality  of  terra-cotta  was 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  clay  used  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  it  had 
been  exposed  ; and  this  was  the  difference  be- 
tween honestly-made  terra  cotta  and  the  mate- 
rial that  had  often  been  used,  which  was  too 
imperfectly  fired  to  resist  the  ordinary  exposures 
to  atmospheric  effects.  In  general,  all  the  cases 
of  durable  terra  cotta  and  glazed  earthenware 
mentioned  were  soft  in  body,  and,  in  every  case, 
when  glazed,  were  either  simply  dipped  in  a 
lead  glaze,  or,  where  enamelled,  in  a tin  opaque 
glaze,  which  was  afterwards  coloured.  This 
protected  the  soft  and  more  or  less  porous  body 
from  direct  action  of  external  agencies ; but  was 
in  itself  not  proof  against  them,  and  they  might 
conclude  that  the  atmospheric  action  on  all  these 
metallic  coatings  was  sooner  or  later  destructive; 
so  that,  finally,  the  body  of  the  fictile  material 
was  the  substance  on  which  all  reliance  must  be 
placed.  Thus,  the  condition  of  the  body  was  the 
ultimate  consideration  in  dealing  with  any  of 
these  things.  He  would  seriously  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  all  architects  to  this  question,  for  it  was 
one  which  had  by  its  neglect  served  to  bring 
terra  cotta  and  similar  pattern  materials  into 
disrepute.  The  point,  therefore,  to  bo  insisted 
on  was,  that  the  clay  was  of  a proper  kind,  and 
the  firing  was  sufficiently  long  continued  and 
intense  to  cause  the  chemical  change  which 
converted  the  friable  eartli  into  an  everlasting 
piece  of  pottery  to  bo  perfectly  achieved.  Both 
of  these  points  were  of  importance,  for,  on  the 
one  hand,  if  an  ordinary  stock  brick  were  burned 
in  a pottery  kiln  it  turned  to  a bubble  of  cinders ; 
other  clays,  which  were  perfectly  capable  of 
resisting  the  intense  heat,  were  not  close  enough 
in  texturo  to  make  a tough  resisting  building- 
material,:  thence  the  proper  knowledge  of  pottery 
came  in  here,  and,  in  such  a question,  it  virtually 
became  a matter  of  honesty  and  capability  in 
the  potter  who  was  employed  to  produce  theso 
things.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
of  firing  each  piece  required  was  a matter  neces- 
sarily left  to  the  potter  ; but  the  purchaser  had 
his  tests,  which  could  be  easily  applied,  such  as 
“ringing”  the  ware,  and  the  further  test  of 
scratching  the  ware  sharply  with  a steel  point 
or  knife,  which,  if  resisted  successfully,  would 
prove  the  burning  to  have  been  honestly  done. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  many  instances  of  soft 
terra  cotta,  the  fact  remained  that  burnt  clay,  in 
many  of  its  forms,  was  by  far  the  most  durable 
of  all  building  materials  commonly  available. 
The  new  adaptations  in  glazed  terra  cotta  he 
had  to  introduce  were  those  which  had  for 
the  most  part  an  effect  dependent  on  the 
beauty  of  the  ware  itself.  Not  anything  was 
added  to  the  body  to  develop  those  golden  tones, 
and  those  tones  that  resembled  old  gilding, 
and  that,  judiciously  used,  would  serve  as 
the  most  gorgeous  background  of  an  impe- 
rishable material  ever  brought  into  practical 
use.  The  specimens  then  before  them  had 
passed  through  the  large  kilns,  and  had  attained 
a partial  vitrification  of  body,  and  were  covered 
with  a purely  vitreous  glaze,  so  hard  as  to  cause 
them  to  rank  with  porcelain  as  to  their  durability. 
He  indicated  these  few  specimens  to  architects 
when  they  had  to  deal  with  the  finishing  and 
decorating  of  large  wall-surfaces.  He  now  came 
to  a material  which  had  separate  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  architects  of  this  country,  on 
the  ground  of  its  absolute  indestructibility,  and 
its  absolute  novelty,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of 
its  great  beauty.  Stoneware  had  been  known 
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as  a pottery  material  for  many  centuries,  but 
only  came  to  its  full  artistic  development  iu 
Germany  in  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth 
centuries.  It  was  a dense  and  highly- vitrified 
material,  impervious  to  the  action  of  acid,  and 
of  peculiar  strength,  and  differed  from  all  other 
kinds  of  glazed  earthenware  in  this  important 
respect,  that  the  glazing  was  the  actual  material 
itself  fused  together.  The  whole  process  of 
pottery  in  this  ware  was  peculiar,  and  its  pecu- 
liarity was  the  essential  characteristic  of  stone- 
ware. The  difference  between  it  and  other  ware 
was  this, — that  the  firing  and  glazing  were 
one  operation.  This  subtile  aerial  glazing  was 
thin,  transparent,  and  intensely  hard,  and  almost 
indestructible.  It  did  not  coat  the  finest  soratch 
so  thickly  as  to  obliterate  it.  It  was  on  this 
account  the  perfection  of  glaze.  It  was  a great 
security  against  imperfect  burning,  as  the  salt 
used  in  connexion  with  it  would  not  volatilise  at 
a lower  temperature  than  sufficed  to  make  the 
ware  white-hot.  Such  was  salt-glaze  stone- 
ware, a material  so  indestructible,  that  it  was 
the  only  ware  that  effectually  resisted  the  at- 
tacks of  the  strongest  acids,  and  that  conse- 
quently was  used  under  the  general  name  of 
chemical  ware  for  the  manufacture  and  storage 
of  these  substances.  The  demand  for  these 
chemical  vessels  was  enormous  ; they  were  ex- 
ported to  Russia,  Germany,  and  wherever  a 
chemical  manufactory  was  established.  The 
methods  of  decorating  this  material  were  strictly 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  its  manufacture. 
Naturally,  stoneware,  as  burnt  with  coal  iu  Lam- 
beth,’had  a rich  light  or  dark  ochreous  brown 
tint.  This  might  be  prepared  for  colonring  by 
various  methods  of  scratching  or  cutting  out  of 
patterns  when  the  clay  was  wet,  or  where  “ green 
hard,”  and  various  additions  might  be  made  to  its 
plain  surface  by  various  ornamental  forms,  or 
by  partially  carving,  or  by  piercing,  and  even 
by  modelling.  These  various  results  of  treat- 
ing the  surface  were  then  coloured,  and  the 
whole  fired.  It  was  necessary  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  range  of  colour  that  could  be 
attempted,  as  upon  this  question  the  whole 
decision  respecting  its  employment  must  some- 
times hang.  In  the  Old  Gris  de  Fla/ndres  the 
range  of  colour  was  very  beautiful,  being  blue 
or  grey,  and  purple  or  purple-brown.  The 
harmony  that  these  two  colours  made  with 
the  body  of  the  grey  ware  was  the  source 
of  the  pleasure  they  had  in  the  old  pots 
that  were  so  eagerly  collected.  With  the 
modern  Doulton  ware  this  range  of  colour  had 
been  considerably  increased,  as  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a white  slip  the  old  gris  might  be  imi- 
tated in  parts  of  the  ware;  this  added  white  or 
grey  to  the  ochreous  body  of  the  stoneware. 
The  old  grey  and  the  modern  grey,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  burnt  with  wood,  and  thus 
the  necessary  employment  of  coal  brought  them 
face  to  face  with  many  difficulties  that  were 
never  met  by  the  old  potters,  and  the  more 
intense  heat  produced  by  coal  over  wood  caused 
other  troubles  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
ware.  The  use  of  larger  kilns,  and  the  conse- 
quent production  of  a larger  mass  of  heatod 
ware,  wliioh  had  to  be  cooled  very  gradually, 
brought  its  own  trouble,  on  the  ground 
that  certain  colours  would  stand  .the  in- 
tense heat,  but  not  the  long-enduiing  jasper 
ware  colour.  Nevertheless,  these  disadvan- 
tages have,  in  some  cases,  a corresponding 
compensation  in  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
pigments  by  heat,  which  produced  a most 
beautiful  variety  of  ware  colour.  Again,  the 
chemical  conditions  brought  about  by  the  firing 
of  large  masses  of  ware  in  the  open  kiln,  in  close 
contact  with  all  the  vapours  of  coal  in  combus- 
tion, were  very  adverse  to  success  in  the  efforts 
to  introduce  certain  colours,  and  the  sulphur  and 
other  products  interfered  obviously  with  the 
intended  results.  It  was  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  efforts  made  at  Lambeth  during  the 
last  four  years  had  stirred  up  the  German  pot- 
teries to  make  a reproduction  of  their  old  national 
ware,  and  they  saw  now,  even  here,  abundant 
proof  of  this  revived  activity ; but  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  was  wanting,  and  at  present  they  had 
not  attempted  anything  further  than  the  beer- 
jugs  and  heraldic  fiat  bottles  that  were  so  fashion- 
able at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  So  that 
neither  now,  nor  at  any  other  time,  had  this 
material  been  used  for  architectural  purposes. 
It  came,  therefore,  as  an  absolute'y  new  applica- 
tion, which  it  was  for  the  architects  of  to-day  to 
develop.  This,  he  felt  sure,  might  be  done  with 
great  gain  to  the  beauty  of  small  parts  of  their 
buildings,  for  the  Doulton  ware  had  a property 
and  a quality  that  no  other  ware  possessed.  He 
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would  call  their  attention  to  the  soft  rich  bril- 
liancy of  tho  tones.  Such  a material,  if  used  to 
touoh  up  a building,  must  be  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  an  architect’s  resources.  With  such 
colours,  applicable  as  they  were  to  every  variety 
of  plastic  forms, — sober,  quiet,  harmonious,  and 
deep,  full  of  quality,  and  without  any  possibility 
of  their  ever  becoming,  even  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  designers,  garish  or  common, — 
almost  any  conceivable  effect  might  be  produced. 
And  he  had  to  point  out  that  this  decoration 
might  and  generally  was  found  to  still  further 
enrich  a building  as  the  fabric  obtained  age. 
The  disadvantage  that  attached  to  the  use  of 
bright  glazed  pottery. ware  decorations  often  was, 
that  they  were  brilliant  and  fine,  and  in  harmony 
with  a perfectly  new  building  undimmed  by  the 
weather  stains  and  smoke  of  towns,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  would  certainly  reduce  tho  whitest 
and  brightest  moulding  to  a more  or  loss  dingy 
tone.  This  objection  was  met  by  the  employ- 
ment of  this  low-toned  yet  perfectly  jewel-like 
system  of  decoration.  The  very  virtues  of  this 
stoneware,  which  wore  the  result  of  its  greater 
trials,  made  it  of  different  application  to  terra 
cotta,  as  by  the  greater  closeness  of  texture,  and 
the  greater  heat  that  must  be  employed  to  vitrify 
it,  a greater  risk  of  warping  aud  orackiug  was 
inevitable.  This  at  once  indicated  its  use  in 
small  pieces,  and  in  such  places  where  absolute 
flatness  of  surface  was  indispensable ; but,  under 
these  cond i tions,  he  conceived  it  might  be  applied , 
with  most  admirable  effect,  to  heighten  mould- 
ings in  red  terra  cotta,  or  to  panel  terra- 
cotta pilasters  that  might  be  either  dry  or 
glazed  ; to  introduce  it  as  surface  decoration  in 
the  manner  of  tiles,  but  with  a perfectly  different 
quality  of  effeot,  as  bases  and  capitals,  particu- 
larly as  shafts  to  ornamental  columns,  as  bosses 
to  vaults,  or  as  smaller  bosses  or  roses  for  the 
heightening  of  mouldings  of  all  work  that  was 
ornamental  and  visible  from  a near  point  of 
view;  for  largor  work  at  a greater  distance  also, 
bub  then,  of  course,  the  scale  and  system  of  the 
decoration  must  be  adapted  to  its  position.  It 
was  clear  that  the  disadvantage  that  attached 
to  the  use  of  polished  marble  for  shafts  or  deco- 
rative bossos  was  completely  overcome  by  tho 
unalterable  nature  of  the  new  material,  and  the 
oertainty  that  it  would  retain  its  brilliant  sur- 
face for  centuries  without  any  exfoliation  or 
weathering,  which  too  often  left  the  most  deli- 
cate compositions  without  a point  of  interest, 
except  a regret  at  its  premature  decay.  The 
ordinary  earthenware  and  majolica  bosses  were 
different  from  those  that  he  now  spoke  of,  in 
the  fact  that  their  glaze  was  always  liable  to 
“ oraze,”  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  was 
already  crazed,  as  many  specimens  he  had  seen 
showed.  The  effect  of  “craze”  was  to  admit 
atmosphere  and  weather  influence  to  the  body 
of  the  ware  under  the  glaze)  that  meant  to  dis- 
integrate it  in  time,  if  the  body  was  not  suf- 
ficiently vitreous  to  resist  the  attack,  which,  in 
the  case  of  stoneware,  was  assured.  The  ques- 
tion of  strength  of  this  material  was  not  likely 
to  be  a vital  one,  as  it  was  not  probable  that 
it  would  be  used  in  a constructive  form,  except 
under  certain  limitations,  but  rather  as  a method 
of  applying  surface  decoration.  Nevertheless, 
on  this  score,  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that 
water-pipes  were  made  of  a clay  not  so  strong  in  its 
nature  as  that  used  for  these  vessels,  and  burned 
and  glazed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that 
were  subjected  to  working  pressure  of  30  lb.  to 
the  inch,  while  the  crushing  force  was  from  50 
tons  to  100  tons  per  foot  of  surface  dependent 
on  the  form  and  construction  of  the  pieoe  ope- 
rated upon.  Generally  speaking,  the  tables  of 
strength,  based  on  the  behaviour  of  terra  cotta, 
might  be  regarded  as  showing  the  minimum  of 
the  resisting  power  of  this  new  ware.  With 
regard  to  cost,  terra  cotta,  generally,  was  a third 
less  than  stone  for  ordinary  mouldings,  and  the 
usual  application  of  decorative  features,  but 
this  ratio  was  materially  altered  when  a design, 
with  much  under-cutting,  was  neoessary.  Then 
the  facility  with  which  this  was  done  in  soft  clay 
caused  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  substances  to 
alter  in  the  ratio  of  half  to  one-third  the  cost  of 
stone.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  stoneware 
deooration,  experience  in  its  use  was  wanting  on 
a sufficiently  large  soale  to  have  brought  it  into 
the  market  as  a material  whioh  could  be  supplied 
at  so  much  per  foot ; but  the  cost,  whether  of 
simple  patterns  or  enrichments,  would  at  no 
time,  nor  in  any  combination  of  colours,  be  so 
great  as  to  be  any  bar  to  its  exclusive  use.  Thus 
ho  had  endeavoured  to  give  them  au  idea  of 
what  had  been  done  at  Lambeth  to  develop  the 
new  material.  It  remained  for  the  profession  to  I 


determine  the  plaoe  it  should  take  in  futHro 
designs.  His  impression  was,  that  this  art, 
bo  entirely  in  its  infancy,  would  take  a promi- 
nent placo  in  the  designs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Birch  thought  that  Mr.  Sparkes  had 
treated  the  subject  in  a more  practical  manner 
than  was  expeoted.  Mr.  Sparkes  had  spoken  of 
the  art  he  referred  to  as  being  in  its  infancy ; 
but  Mr.  Birch  considered  that  there  were  traoes 
of  tiles  found  in  Nineveh,  aud  also  on  one  of  the 
old  temples  of  Thebes.  References  to  the  art 
were  also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Herodotus 
and  Homer,  whioh  proved  its  antiquity.  The 
subject,  however,  was  one  whioh  was  especially 
interesting  to  them,  for  there  were  several 
present  who  had  used  these  tiles  in  architecture, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  give  the  meeting  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Craoe  thought  Mr.  Sparkes  had  brought  a 
material  there  which,  to  his  mind,  was  the  future 
“ hope  ” of  the  London  architects.  From  its  sober 
colour  and  its  extraordinary  durability,  it  was  a 
material  unquestionably  the  most  permanent  of 
all  decoration.  Ho  believed  young  architects 
ought  to  bear  it  in  mind  as  one  of  their  leading 
decorative  materials.  Ho  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Sparkes  whether  the  form  referred  to  would  re- 
tain  its  exactitude  after  being  baked,  as  those 
who  had  used  terra  ootta  had  usually  found  that 
one  of  the  disadvantages  of  that  material  for 
friezes,  cornices,  &c.,  was  the  broken  line  which 
resulted  from  the  baking.  Instead  of  there  being 
a continued  series  of  parallel  lines,  there  was  a 
series  of  slight  hollows  observable  in  any  con- 
tinuous length.  With  regard  to  balustrades,  he 
contended  that  it  would  be  very  inoonvenient  if 
they  were  irregular.  These  difficulties  he  con- 
sidered very  prejudicial  to  the  use  of  a material 
by  the  builder.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
colour,  he  thought  that  the  material  offered 
magnifioent  advantages.  He  was  Bure  that 
there  were  a great  many  ways  in  which  this 
ware  might  be  usod  for  exterior  decoration  with 
great  advantage.  There  was  another  important 
point  which  militated  against  its  farther  en- 
couragement, viz.,  its  costliness.  On  inquiring 
tho  prioe  of  this  kind  of  pottery  in  the  retail 
shops,  they  were  surprised  at  the  high  prioe 
charged  for  small  jugs,  and  when  they  con- 
trasted this  ware  in  pointof  prioe  with  the  Flourish 
wares,  the  difference  was  very  great.  This 
might  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Doulton  had 
confined  his  attention  to  more  minute  or  more 
elaborate  designs  than  might  be  thought  desir- 
able in  the  future  ; but  for  architectural  purpose 
Mr.  Crace  considered  that  designs  whioh  in- 
volved a great  deal  of  repetition  were  essential 
and  necessary,  and  he  thought  that  in  that 
oase  a great  difference  in  prioe  would  take 
place.  He  would  like  to  know  whether,  when 
a design  was  executed  on  a large  scale,  tho 
cost  would  bo  Iobs.  In  a building  there  were 
so  many  costa  that  tho  expense  of  adding  any 
ornamental  frieze  or  cornice  would  be  first  struck 
off  by  the  owner ; but  an  architect  would  very 
often  adopt  them  if  the  cost  were  less. 

Mr.  Spiers  said  that  he  was  responsible  for 
the  question  of  history  having  been  left  out  of 
the  puper,  for  Mr.  Sparkes’s  object  was  to  bring 
a material  before  them  which  was  new,  in  order 
that  they  might  consider  its  advantages  and 
ascertain  how  far  it  could  be  used  in  archi- 
tecture. Mr.  Crace  had  mentioned  the  fact  that  in 
Germany  and  Flanders  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
pots  similar  to  the  ware  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Sparkes  at  less  cost ; but  he  (Mr.  Spiers)  thought 
those  pots  were  very  difl'erent ; they  were 
executed  by  a different  class  of  people  from 
those  in  England.  He  hoped,  however,  this 
would  be  altered  when  schools  of  art  were  largely 
established.  He  had  seen  people  in  Flanders 
with  a common  reed  working  out  the  most 
beautiful  forms ; they  were  more  artistic  than 
the  English.  He  believed  it  was  only  a question 
of  time  for  this  ware  to  be  used,  when  he  was 
sure  some  means  would  bo  found  of  making  the 
cost  cheaper.  What  they  had  to  consider  was, 
how  far  this  ware  could  be  applied  to  external 
and  internal  deooration  ? One  of  the  disad- 
vantages was,  that  it  retained  its  glazed  surface 
for  a longer  timo  than  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Mr.  Spiers  referred  to  the  fountain  whioh  was 
erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Buxton,  in  order  to 
prove  the  contrast  of  colour  and  stone  work,  and 
thought  that  the  Albert  Memorial  would  have  to 
be  toned  down  in  order  to  bring'jt  more  in  accord- 
ance with  its  surroundings.  As  a collector  of 
pots,  he  took  great  interest  in  the  number  of 
specimens  of  pottery  that  had  been  exhibited, 
and  he  believed  that  in  the  last  four  years  there 
I had  been  a greater  number  of  designs  produced 


by  this  ware  than  had  been  produced  since  th 
beginning  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Doulton  said  there  was  no  idea  of  apply 
ing  this  ware  for  architectural  purposes  unti 
recently ; but  it  struck  him  that  as  such  beauti 
ful  effects  were  produced,  they  might  introduc 
the  ware  into  arohiteoture.  With  regard  to  it 
durability,  there  was  no  question  whatever,  fo 
strong  muriatic  aoid  had  been  applied  to  it,  b; 
which  they  got  the  same  effect  as  they  wouli 
havo  had  by  several  centuries  of  exposure  to  th 
weather,  and  its  appenranco  was  scarcely  altered 
With  regard  to  the  variety  of  specimens  of  thi 
material,  when  this  waro  was  first  introduced  i 
was  supposed  that  the  variety  would  soon  cease 
they  did  not  expect  such  an  exuberaut  produc 
tion  ; but  week  after  week  these  designs  ha< 
been  produced,  aud  no  two  of  them  had  beei 
exactly  alike,  for  each  would  receive  differeu 
external  decoration.  Referring  to  the  cost,  Mi 
Doulton  stated  that  whoa  they  were  enoouragei 
by  some  practical  use  of  the  ware,  they  wouji 
then  see  what  the  cost  would  be.  He  was  sur 
that  if  architects  were  to  use  it  they  would  no 
have  much  to  complain  of  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Payne  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  tha 
there  would  soon  be  very  great  development  | 
fictile  materials ; but  thought  it  would  have 
bo  in  repetition  of  the  same  design  in  order  t 
decrease  the  expense,  and  if  that  were  done,  h 
considered  that  it  would  be  adopted  ver 
quickly. 

Mr.  Sparkes,  in  replying,  said  that  when  h 
came  amongst  praotioal  men,  he  expeoted  som 
practical  remarks,  but  this  had  not  been  th 
case.  Mr.  Crace  had  mentioned  two  difficulties 
tho  first  was  the  difficulty  of  obtainingtruo  lines 
and  the  other  difficulty  was  the  cost.  Will 
reference  to  the  warping  of  terra  cotta  and  stone 
ware,  there  were  two  kinds  of  inaccuracies  : th 
first  was,  when  the  ware  was  being  dried  befor 
it  was  fired.  In  this  case  it  was  subjected  to  th 
greatest  eccentricities,  and  tho  other  was  in  th 
kiln.  The  first  of  these  difficulties  could  h 
obviated  by  care,  and  the  other  by  being  dried 
Pieoes  of  terra  ootta  had  been  produced  at  Lam 
beth,  and  whioh  were  in  actual  use,  more  fchai 
4-  ft.  long. ; and  slabs  had  also  been  produced  t( 
form  the  top  of  a mantelpiece  more  than  3 ft 
long,  which  had  quite  true  lines.  This  provec 
that  it  was  simply  a question  of  careful  drying 
With  regard  to  the  oost,  Mr.  Doulton  had  partb 
answered  that  question ; but  Mr.  Sparkes  though 
that  the  cost  of  an  artiole  for  building  purpose 
oould  not  be  obtained  at  a West-end  shop,  as  tha 
simply  l-epreseuted  the  accumulative  profit! 
The  ware  was,  in  his  opinion,  very  tnuoh  ubeape: 
than  polished  granite  or  polished  atone  ; but  hi 
was  glad  tho  work  was  rather  costly,  beoausi 
they  were  able  to  got  more  intelligent  people  ii 
the  Lambeth  school  to  work  willingly.  Thii 
ware  was  beautiful  at  any  time ; it  could  with 
stand  the  attack  of  time.  With  regard  to  it: 
costliness,  its  use,  he  believed,  would  make  r 
cheaper.  Of  course,  in  architecture,  mechanics 
appliances  oould  be  used  ; but  his  argument  wa: 
that  it  was  interesting  for  the  human  mind  ti 
dwell  upon  these  designs  ; and  he  did  not  believi 
that  the  mechanical  productions  of  this  wan 
could  do  art  any  service.  In  conclusion  hi 
hoped  that  tho  rising  architects  would  makt 
use  of  this  ware. 


HINTS  AS  TO  SEWERS  AND  DRAINS,  i 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  Of  IRELAND.® 

At  a meeting,  on  March  25th,  a paper,  on  thi 
subjeot  of  “ Sewerage  and  Sewers,”  was  rea<i 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Henderson  : — Sewerage  and  sewerr 
are,  he  said,  the  subject  I find  myself  nonrinatec 
to  treat  upon  this  evening.  Circumstancei 
beyond  control  have  prevented  my  going  into  thi 
matter  in  the  manner  I bad  intended,  therefore 
please  excuse  shortcomings ; and  as  tho  materia 
part  of  our  subjeot  is  an  unpleasant  thing  event® 
think  of,  and  one  that  only  chemical  science  oar 
treat  in  a proper  manner,  and  as  I do  not  preterit' 
to  a knowledge  of  chemistry,  I shall  confintl 
myself  to  the  means  by  which  we  can  bring  oui 
sewage  through  our  sewei'S  in  the  least  uu 
pleasant  manner  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
bouses ; aud  if  any  of  my  bearers  have  rent 
the  lecture  delivered  by  me  some  time  ago  a. 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  I can  only  warn  then, 
that  lam  about  to  go  over  a good  deal  of  jhn 
same  ground. 

We  will  first  deal  with  the  internal  plumbers 
sewers,  or  house  soil-pipe,  whioh  should  alwayr 
stand  iu  a vertical  position.  The  bore  o. 1 
diameter  of  those  pipes  should  not,  in  nr 
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ipinion,  bo  too  large,  aa  our  first  endeavour, 
ispeoially  in  citieB,  should  be  to  avoid  all 
lepasits,  and  have  the  pipes  thoroughly  cleansed 
vith  a minimum  quantity  of  water.  A 4-in.  pipe 
iherefore  seems  to  me  sufficient  for  any  ordinary 
losition.  The  utmost  flush  that  I have  ever 
eon  in  a water-closet  was  supplied  by  a lj-in. 
>ipe,  and  therefore,  supposing  that  two  apparatus 
<n  the  same  level  were  used  at  the  same  time, 
ertainly  the  charges  in  the  pans  would  mo. 
lentarily  fill  the  waste-pipe,  but  would  be  suo- 
eeded  by  the  discharge  from,  say,  two  lj.in. 
ipes;  so  much  of  the  soil-pipe  being  unoccupied 
s would  equal  a orust  or  deposit  of  better  than 
.iq,  thick  round  the  samo  before  ever  such  a 
iUsh  could  operate  with  full  power;  however, 
,a  neither  flush  nor  deposit  will  aot  with  mathe- 
iiatical  precision,  it  is  no  harm  to  givo  them 
oth  a little  play.  I cannot  pass  on  without 
oping  that  some  improvement  in  tho  material 
«ed  in  such  pipes  will  be  introduced.  I look 
|pon  load  as  soft, — liable  to  injury  in  every 
,ay ; still,  it  is  almost  the  only  substance  we 
liU  use  in  a continuous  form.  In  glazed  fire- 
jlay  the  joints  are  bad  and  much  too  numerous, 
nd  the  cost  of  copper  is  excessive ; let  us 
herefore  hope  that  the  bituminous  tube  will, 
f'ter  a duo  trial,  be  found  to  supply  tho  want, 
lu  the  matter  of  traps  and  W.C.  apparatus 
jero  are  persons  who  will  assure  you  that  cer- 
.in  patent  valve-olosets,  by  containing  the 
jiarge  in  the  pan,  will  need  no  further  trapping, 
jj  this  I entirely  dissent : so  long  as  you  hold 
9 tho  handle  you  must  have  a direct  escape  of 
,ts,  which  will  ever  be  present  in  the  best  soil- 
pe  j in  all  cases  a second  trap  should  be  used, 
,id  I look  upon  the  S or  syphon  form  as  best, 
pe  outer,  or  metal  pan,  of  the  apparatus  should 
Iso  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  it  would  be  a 
|eat  improvement  if  these  were  enamelled 
side,  as,  doubtless,  bad  air  is  generated  even 
, this  space,  and  must  inevitably  escape  through 
]e  ordinary  putty  bedding  of  tho  delpli  pan. 
aother  weak  point  I have  to  notice  is  the  con- 
xion  of  the  apparatus  with  the  trap,  as  it  is 
lually  a putty  joint,  with  the  apparatus  eorewed 
| the  floor;  and  hero  I see  no  reason  why  a 
irew  coupling  could  not  be  used  and  fitted 
jmplete  before  tho  work  leaves  the  plumber’s 
bp. 

We  .must  now  follow  our  soil-pipe,  seeing  that 
|0  joints  at  the  bends,  &c.,  will  be  soldered, 
id  not  merely  slipped  into  one  another  and 
psed  with  white  lead,  which  is  sure  to  craok 
Ith  the  heat  of  summer;  and  having  thus  far 
iamiued  the  work  and  seen  that  the  lead  pipe 
brought  to  the  outside  of  the  walls,  wo  will  at 
joe  connect  with  a stoneware  syphon  trap. 
iFlush  No.  1 pan  W.C.,  air  escapes  from  the 
ter  end  of  the  Byphon,  and  the  soil  becomes 
jgod  in  the  bottom  of  the  same;  this  soil  gives 
a gas  that  ascends  through  tho  soil-pipe  into 
a house.  Flush  No.  2 forces  the  soil,  and  the 
fter  enteiing  forces  the  foul  air  into  the  house, 
is  can  be  avoided  by  using  tho  ventilation 
xea,  now  so  well  known,  which  should  be  taken 
ijm  the  top  of  the  traps  to  the  highest  point  of 
P house.  Some  say  a J-in.  pipe  will  suffice, 
t I think  a good  rule  is  to  make  your  ven- 
dor equal  to  the  largest  flush ; for  instance, 
ere  two  W.C.s  are  used  over  one  another,  it  is 
«y  necessary  to  ventilate  tho  upper  one.  So 
l .ch  for  W.C.s : I hold  that  all  other  conveniences 
ijuire  the  same  care  in  trapping  where  they 
;,oharge  into  the  soil-pipe,  and  I will  only  ask 
moderato  supply  of  water  and  ordinary  intelli- 
ice  to  keep  away  all  smell, 
idutside  the  house  we  come  to  the  builders’ 
ivers,  and  for  those  I need  hardly  say  that 
ized  pipes  are  the  best  known  material ; but 
lie,  again,  is  there  any  reason  why  half  the 
unary  number  of  joints  would  not  suffice? 
wever,  we  had  better  use  Jennings’s  patent,  or 
P half-faucetted  pipes,  cement  the  lower 
;f  circle  afid  puddle  the  upper  portion,  while 
Jay  the  Bewer  with  a fall  of  at  least  1}  in.  to 

r'ho  use  of  large-sized  sewer-pipes  is  a great 
'take.  People  say  because  a building  is  large 
squires  large  sewers.  You  will  at  once  see 
I fallacy  of  this  argument  when  you  oonsidev 
it  the  sewage  does  not  lodge  in  the  pipes, 
r only  passes  through  them,  and  the  smaller 
I pipe  the  better  the  flush.  So,  therefore,  it  is 
ii  size  of  the  cesspool  that  should  be  made  pro- 
pionate to  the  number  of  the  inmates,  and  not 
I bore  of  the  drains,  and  for  ordinary  estab- 
jments  a 9-in.  main  drain  with  6-in.  branches 
be  found  sufficient. 

ho  President,  in  offering  a vote  of  thanks, 

[i  experiments  were  being  conducted  for  the 


purpose  of  testing  the  efficaoy  of  bituminous 

pipes.  The  material  was  as  hard  as  fire-clay 
without  being  brittle,  and  would  defy  the  attaoks 
of  vermin.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  experi- 
ment was  to  ascertain  whether  this  pipe  would 
be  affected  by  tho  Vartry  water,  aa  it  is  known 
that  the  Vartry  wator  is  eating  through  the 
present  iron  pipes  in  an  alarming  manner. 


MR.  ROGERS,  THE  WOOD-CARVER. 

This  was  more  literally  his  description  at  an 
earlier  time  than  the  present,  for  when  he  began 
ins  work  now  many  years  ago,  he  almost  stood 
alone  and  really  was  the  wood-carver.  Bom 
August  10th,  1792  (at  Dover),  be  was  in  his 
eighty-third  year  when  he  died  on  the  21st  of 
last  month  His  first  works  of  any  importance 
were  for  Carlton  House,  in  1817.  In  1831  he 
executed  the  decorations  of  the  library  and 
drawing-room  in  Kensington  Palace,  for  tho 
f,  j*°  Sussex,  carvings  so  good  of  their 
kind  that  they  haeo  been  mistaken  before  now 
for  works  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  When  his  Bon, 
Mr.  Cl.  A.  Rogers,  was  called  in  not  very  long  a"0 
to  remove  them  for  the  lady  who  inherited  them 
the  name  of  the  actual  carver  was  not  remem- 
bered.  From  tho  date  mentioned  uutil  a few  years 
ago  he  continued  at  work,  and  produced  a lame 
amount  of  carving  which  is  scattered  over  the 
country.  In  Juno,  1872,  he  was  placed  on  the 
bivil  List,  and  received  a pension.  He  retained 
his  faculties  and  enthusiasm  for  art  to  tho  last. 
Ho  lmd  been  out  in  the  evening  of  Saturday 
went  quietly  to  bed,  and  was  found  sleeping  h'is 
last  sleep  on  Sunday  morning,  in  hia  usual 
position.  His  eldest  surviving  son,  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas  Rogers,  late  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at 
Cairo,  was  lately  appointed  Director  of  Publio 
Instruction  in  tho  Khedive’s  dominions,  as  we 
took  occasion  to  mention  at  the  time.  Mr 
Rogers  was  fortunate  in  the  abiding  love  of  an 
excellent  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Rogers 
who  has  herself,  by  her  attainments  and  literary 
works,  achieved  reputation. 


ROMAN  HOUSES. 


FOREMEN  BUILDE11S  AND  CLERKS  OF  WORKS* 
PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

Mu.  Roger  Smith  lectured  before  the 
members  at  the  Institution,  on  Wednesday, 
March  J7tb,  taking  for  his  subject,  “Roman 
Houses.  There  was  a very  large  attendance, 
and  the  ohftir  was  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicboll. 

Mr.  Smith  said  : — When  we  inquire  into  any- 
thing the  Romans  did,  we  ought  to  do  so  with 
tho  same  kind  of  respectful  interest  which  a man 
might  feel  in  examining  papers  or  works  of  one 
ol  his  ancestors,  supposing  him  to  have  been  a 
person  of  great  wisdom,  and  to  have  acquired 
lame  or  riches,  or  both,  of  which  his  descendants 
wore  the  heirs,  We  are  the  heirs  of  tho  Romans 
in  many  things;  in  more,  indeed,  than  it  would 
be  easy  to  enumerate.  Almost  all  our  oivilisa- 
tiou,  our  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  litera- 
turo,  our  knowledge  of  history,  some  of  our  laws 
and  much  of  our  language,  came  to  us  from  the 
Romans.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Romans 
themselves  reoeived  much  of  what  they  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  the  Greeks  and  from  other 
peoples,  such  as  the  Egyptians  and  the  Etrus- 
cans ; but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
inheritance  which  has  reached  us  has  come  down 
to  us  irom  Rome.  If  we  want  to  go  to  the  very 
original  fountain-head,  we  often  have  to go  further 
bafj  in  Roman  law,  language,  learning, 
and  building,  we  have  the  germ  and  root  of  what 
« enjoy,  and  call  modern  civilisation. 

' Wc  can  fcrace  many  marks  of  Roman  influ- 
ence in  the  design  of  our  buildings,  and 
some  marks  of  Roman  construction,  although 
both  the  one  and  the  other  were  very 
much  altered  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Con. 
struotion,  especially,  underwent  such  a modi- 
fication in  Europe  generally,  during  the  time 
between  the  Norman  Conquest  and  theReforma- 
tion,  that  pieces  of  Roman  workmanship  look 
strange  to  us  when  we  happen  to  fall  in  with 
them.  Many  changes,  of  course,  arose  also  in 
the  design  ol  buildings  . but  still,  although  the 
churches  aud  cathedrals  of  tho  Middle  Ages  have 
an  appearance  extremely  dissimilar  to  the  build- 
mgs  of  the  Romans,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
to  show  you,  step  by  step,  bow  the  latter  grew 
and  altered  till  they  gave  place  to  the  others, 
it  would  be  even  more  easy  to  do  this  with  re- 
gard to  many  more  modern  buildings,  because, 
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Glassicnl  tmropeau  buildings  are  only  Sena 
rated  from  tho  Roman  ones  b/suoh  ohZges^ 
three  centuries  may  hove  brought  about.  b 
io  some  oxteut  tho  rule  about  modern  build, 
mgs  being  descended  from  Roman  holcS 
good  as  to  dwelling-houses,  ami  to  some 
extent  R does  not  hold  good,  and  you 
may  to-night,  I dare  say,  like  to  inquire 
with  me  into  the  resemblanoes  and  the  dif- 
ferences whioh  we  might  expect  to  find  between 
ancient  Roman  and  modern  English  houses, 
owing  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  two 
peoples  who  built  them  and  lived  in  them,  and 
then  we  may  find  it  interesting  to  see  bow  fur 
our  expectation  is  borne  out. 

Tho  circumstance  which  moat  of  all  makes  a 
difference  between  the  real  nature  of  two  build- 
mgs  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  ia  the 
place  where  they  are  built.  It  ia  obvious  that 
in  one  locality  you  may  easily  get  material  which 
you  cannot  at  all  find  in  another.  In  Norway  or 
Switzerland  you  get  wood  easily;  in  more  rocky 
oountnea,— suoh,  for  example,  as  Yorkshire  or 
Derbyshire,— -you  get  stone  easily;  in  alluvial 
plains,  like  Belgium  and  the  basin  of  the  Thames 
you  get  brick  easily;  and  a wooden  building  we 
know  differs  from  a stone  one,  and  that  from  a 
brick  one  m its  very  nature.  But  I mean  some- 
thing  even  more  radical  than  tho ; differences 
whioh  varied  materials  bring  with  thorn.  I refer 
, 0 the  effect  of  olimate.  In  a wot  climate  people 
have  to  build  to  keep  out  the  rain  ; in  a snowy 
oh  mate,  to  keep  out  the  snow.  In  the  North 
they  have  to  protect  themselves  from  the  cold ; 
m the  South  they  require  shelter  from  the  heat; 
and  it  is  the  different  conditions  of  climate  to 
which  are  ohiefiy  due  differences  in  tho  structure 
of  buildings.  To  climate,  also,  are  due,  the  most 
important  differences  in  tho  character  given  to 
architecture.  Where  tho  suu  is  overhead  most 
ol  the  day  horizontal  corniceB  produce  powerful 
shadows,  and  are  accordingly  among  tho  most 
important  means  of  producing  effeot  whioh  the 
architect  possesses.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a 
low  sun,  sending  slanting  rays,  vertical  projec- 
tions throw  great  shadows;  while  horizontal 
cornices  lose  their  effectiveness.  Accordingly, 
in  tho  architecture  whioh  grew  up  in  the  North, 

I mean  Gothic  architecture,  buttresses  of  great 
projection  are  striking  features,  and  the  cornice 
is  a mere  nothing.  While  in  Classio  architecture, 
which  was  developed  in  very  sunshiny  countries, 
the  cornioe  becomes  the  important  and  distino- 
tive  feature,  and  the  buttress  is  almost  unknown. 
This  sort  of  comparison  may  be  pushed  further; 
but  I havo  said  enough  to  show  you  that  climate 
has  a sensible  influence  on  architectural  design. 

Now  tho  Romans  were  a people  in  the  centre 
or  rather  Bouth  of  the  centre,  of  tho  great 
Italian  peninsula;  they  fixed  their  capital  at 
Rome,  and  spread  north  and  south  from  this 
and  the  climate  of  Italy  was  the  thing  which 
formed  their  habits.  The  olimate  of  Italy,  with- 
out  being  burningly  hot,  is  a great  deal  warmer 
than  ours.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  for  instance, 
m Rome  you  would  hove  bright  sunshiny  days 
and  warm  night3,  and  no  such  thing  as  a lire 
would  be  thought  of.  In  such  a olimate  you  can 
fanoy  that  people  would  not  want  to  Bpend  all 
their  time  in-doors,  that  out-door  life  would  bs  a 
pleasure  to  them,  and  that  they  would  dress 
very  differently  to  ourselves.  As  to  their  dress 
I shall  not  say  anything  to-night,  except  that, 
as  you  will  understand  from  representations, 
such  as  statues,  coins,  and  bas-reliefs,  it  was  far 
looser  and  lighter  than  ours,  and  left  the  arms 
and  part  of  the  legs  bare.  A house  is  but  a 
more  solid  kind  of  dross,  made  to  fit  a whole 
family,  and  accordingly  you  would  expect  shelter 
from  heat  and  glare;  fresh  air  and  cool  water 
to  be  provided  in  tho  construction  of  a house  for 
such  a olimate. 

lhe  Romans  were  a slave-hclding  people.  A 
certain  part  of  a Roman’s  house  was  set  apart 
for  the  family,  to  whom  only  the  most  intimate 
friends  were  admitted  ; while  another  part  was 
used  for  publio  receptions  and  business,  they  not 
having  offices  or  separate  places  of  business,  as 
is  now  the  oase  in  most  large  cities.  We  now 
get  some  idea  of  what  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  requirements  of  a citizen  of  ancient  Rome, 
but  still  wo  want  some  basis  or  plan  of  what  tho 
houses  consisted  to  be  able  to  give  a correct  idea 
of  what  they  really  were,  and  fortunately  this 
has  been  supplied  in  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
excavat  ions  of  Pompeii,  and  the  adjoining  country 
town  of  Herculaneum.  Hero  we  find  ourselveB 
among  ruins  which  transport  us  at  once  to  the 
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vnderstand, — in  fact,  to  see  with  our  own  eyes, 
what  the  arrangement  of  a Roman  dwelling- 
house  was,  and  how  it  was  carried  out  to  its 
minutest  details.  The  buildings  of  Pompeii 
Beeni  to  have  been  filled  up  with  fine  ashe3, 
which  gradually  consol'dated.  When  the  exist- 
ence of  ruins  underground  had  been  discovered, 
this  was  very  easy  to  dig  out,  and  large  portions 
of  the  town  have  accordingly  been  la  d bare. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  walls,  &c.,  have  perished, 
but  the  lower  parts,  to  a height  of  7 ft.  to  10  ft., 
have  been  preserved,  comparatively  speaking, 
fresh  and  uninjured. 

A Roman  house  was  in  one  respect  the  very 
reverse  of  an  English  one  : it  had  no  windows 
looking  out,  all  looked  in.  We  occasionally  find 
in  a very  large  house  in  England  a court-yard, 
with  some  unimportant  windows  looking  into  it. 
In  the  Roman  houses  this  was  the  universal  rule. 
With  us  it  was  once,  to  some  extent,  the  same, 
but  at  the  present  time  every  window  which  we 
wish  to  make  cheerful  and  pleasant  must  look 
out.  With  tbe  Romans  it  was  just  the  reverse. 
Hardly  any  window  looked  out.  This  arrange- 
ment of  house  is  followed  by  Oriental  d wellings, 
as  no  doubt  you  are  aware,  and  this  partly 
springs  from  the  climate,  but  is  also  partly  occa- 
sioned by  a difference  in  mode  of  life.  The 
streets  were  dusty,  hot,  and  noisy,  and  it  was 
not  from  them  that  fresh  air,  cool  shade,  and 
tempered  daylight  could  be  drawn  ; accordingly 
an  open  space  being  reserved  in  the  heart  of  the 
house  the  room  looked  into  it.  The  Roman 
houses  were  very  few  of  them  lofty. 

When  any  one  was  admitted  into  this  inside 
space  he  was  in  the  heart  of  everything.  How, 
then,  could  the  family  Beclusion  and  privacy  be 
kept  up  ? By  having  two  open  spaces  one  be- 
yond the  other,  and  admitting  the  ordinary 
visitors  only  to  the  outer  one  next  the  road, 
reserving  the  inner  one  for  the  family  and 
friends  ; here  we  have  the  principle  on  whioh 
the  Roman  house  was  constructed.  It  consisted 
of  an  outer  quadrangle  or  court,  called  the 
atriuvi,  surrounded  by  buildings  which  looked 
iuto  it ; an  inner  quadraugle  or  court,  called 
the  peristyle,  placed  further  back,  also  sur- 
rounded, or  partly  surrounded,  by  buildings 
which  looked  into  it.  Between  the  two  quadran- 
gles was  a kind  of  parlour  that  opened  both 
front  and  back,  and  was  known  as  the  tdblinum. 
These  three  features  just  as  much  formed  the 
standard  skeleton  of  a house  as  a drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  entrance-hall  make  up  the 
outline  of  an  English  house ; and  as  far  as  we 
know  the  succession  of  atrium,  tablinum,  and 
peristyle  was  on  the  whole  very  uniformly  pre- 
served. 

Mr.  Smith  here  gave  a long  and  interesting 
description  of  the  Pompeiian  house  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  was  illustrated  by  various  large 
diagrams,  many  of  which  were  lent  by  Professor 
Donaldson  and  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  of  Uni- 
versity College  ; and  he  then  went  on  to  say  : — 

The  Romans  did  not  hang  up  pictures,  as  we 
do,  in  frames,  but  when  they  wanted  a picture 
in  a room,  they  sent  for  the  artist,  who  painted 
it  on  the  wall  of  the  room  itself,  and  left  it 
there.  Of  movable  ornaments,  statues  are  what 
have  come  down  to  us  chiefly,  though  possibly, 
indeed  probably,  movable  pictures  were  among 
the  precious  possessions  of  a wealthy  Roman. 
It  seems  likely  they  were  not  hung  against  the 
walls,  but  were  placed  on  stands ; at  any  rate, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a Roman  did  not  depend 
upon  tbe  movable  pictures  to  furnish  the  walls  of 
his  house  as  an  Englishman  does. 

The  house  presented,  when  you  were  inside,  a 
number  of  beautiful  points  of  view.  Its  colour- 
ing was  contrived  so  as  to  make  it  a harmonious 
and  pleasing  whole  ; and  as,  when  the  tablinum 
was  open,  you  saw  ali  across  from  back  to  front, 
there  must  have  been  a pleasing  mingling  of 
intricacy  and  beauty  in  the  view  on  first  enter- 
ing  the  atrium,  such  as  few  other  interiors 
could  give.  Even  the  representation  at  Syden- 
ham gives  you  but  a feeble  idea  of  the  actual 
beauty  of  one  of  these  interiors,  unless  you  see  it 
under  sunshine  so  bright  as  very  rarely  indeed 
visits  London. 

We  have  not  at  all  the  same  means  of  forming 
even  an  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  the  Roman 
villas  in  Great  Britain  as  we  have  of  arriving  at 
certainty  about  Pompeii.  They  have  been,  as  a 
rule,  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  it  is  only 
such  ruins  as  were  not  worth  attacking  which  are 
now  discovered.  When  we  discover  a Roman 
villa  in  England,  we  only  find  the  stumps  of  walls 
and  portions  of  the  mosaic  pavement,  and  very 
little  else.  This  is  very  different  from  Pompeii, 
where  you  find  the  walls  standing  to  a height  of 


6 ft.,  and  8 ft.,  and  10  ft.,  no  demolition  what- 
ever  having  taken  place,  except  of  the  upper 
stories.  The  lecturer  here  described  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  Roman  masonry  and  mosaic 
work,  and  of  such  features  as  are  most  readily 
recognised  in  Roman  remains  when  discovered 
in  this  country. 

In  one  class  of  buildings  the  Roman  arrange- 
ment has  come  down  to  England,  and  remains  at 
the  present  day.  True,  it  has  undergone  modifi- 
cations, and  is  hardly,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  to 
be  recognised,  but  Btill  it  has  reached  us  by  an 
unbroken  tradition.  I refer  to  the  cloisters 
attached  to  our  cathedrals  and  the  quadrangles 
of  our  collegiate  buildings.  These  are  the  direct 
successors  of  the  monastic  buildings  of  the 
middle  and  early  Christian  ages,  which,  without 
doubt,  were  arranged  on  the  same  plan  of  a 
quadrangle,  with  rooms  round  it,  which  we  have 
found  was  the  Roman  manner  of  building. 

The  early  Christian  churches  of  importance 
were  built  in  the  time  of  Constantine  ; and  when 
it  became  necessary  to  add  to  them  buildings  in 
which  the  clergy  might  reside,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Roman  manner  of  building  was 
still  in  force  ; and  at  Rome  or  Ravenna,  or  else- 
where in  Italy,  if  a house  for  the  clergy  was 
built,  its  rooms  would,  as  a matter  of  course, 
be  disposed  round  a quadrangle  oovered  at 
the  sides  and  open  in  the  centre,  in  fact, 
a peristyle  or  atrium,  with  rooms  round  it, 
was  the  natural  thing  to  build  in  Italy  in  those 
days  just  as  muoh  as  a tall  block  of  buildings 
with  a staircase  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  windows 
back  and  front,  is  the  natural  thing  to  build 
nowadays  in  London.  But  mark  whathappened  : 
the  atrium,  originally  added  in  front  of  a church, 
and  generally  known  as  a forecourt,  soon  was 
abandoned  ; but  this  leading  principle  of  build- 
ing once  adopted  was,  after  all,  retained,  just  as, 
if  ft-,  were  fitting.  I could  show  you  that  the  lead- 
in"1  principle  upon  which  Constantine’s  churches 
were  built  has  also  been  retained  to  the  present 
day.  The  religious  houses  increased  in  size,  the 
peristyle  grew  into  a cloister,  and  as  a cloister  it 
remains,  and,  as  a cloister,  was  introduced  into 
every  country  of  Europe,  our  own  not  excepted. 
When  one  visits  a cathedral  cloister,  or  sees  a 
college  quadrangle  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  one 
recollects  the  Roman  house  with  its  atrium  and 
peristyle ; for  what  we  have  before  our  eye  is 
nothing  else  than  this  identical  feature,  modified, 
it  is  true,  but  not  done  away  with.  The  sight 
of  such  a feature  should  remind  us  all  of  the 
strong  and  lasting  influence  which  the  Romans 
exercised  over  the  ways  of  thinking  and  building 
in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in  all  tho  countries 
of  Europe.  , . 

Mr.  Bedford  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Roger  Smith  for  his  lecture,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  as  was  also 
one  to  Professors  Donaldson  and  Lewis,  for 
the  loan  of  the  many  valuable  diagrams  by  wmch 
the  lecture  was  illustrated.  The  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  given  also  to  the  Chairman  for  the 
loan  of  several  specimens  of  Roman  tiles  and 
other  remains.  The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging 
the  vote  of  thanks,  spoke  at  some  length  in  refer- 
enco  to  these  old  remains  of  Roman  work  in 
Britain;  and  Mr.  Smith  suggested  to  the  mem- 
bers that  when  they  were  engaged  in  country 
work,  with  little  of  interest  to  call  for  their 
a ttention,  they  might  think  of  “ Roman  Houses, 
and  be  on  the  look  out  for  discoveries.  These 
have  been  sometimes  made  by  noticing  the  dew 
early  in  the  morning,  when  the  line  of  the  walls 
may  be  traced  in  the  different  density  of  tho 
dew.  


TODMORDEN  NEW  TOWN  HALL. 

This  building,  the  gift  of  the  Brothers 
Messrs.  Samuel,  John,  and  Joshua  Fielden,  M.P., 
to  their  native  town,  and  of  which  we  give 
a view,  and  shall  hereafter  add  plans  of  tho 
principal  floors,  is  to  be  opened  to-day,  when  a 
large  gathering  of  the  district  is  expected,  as  at 
the  same  time  the  bronze  statue  of  the  late  John 
Fielden,  M.P.,  father  of  the  gentlemen  named 
above,  is  to  be  unveiled,  probably  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.  The  statue  was 
executed  by  the  late  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.,  at  a cost 
of  1,000Z.,  and  with  its  polished  and  moulded 
granite  pedestal  has  been  “ raised  by  public  sub- 
scription in  gratitude  to  him  whose  persevering 
efforts  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Ten  Hours 
Act,”  to  which  the  Royal  assent  was  given 
8th  June,  1847,  and  by  which  the  time  of  labour 
was  limited  in  the  case  of  the  then  overworked 
women  and  children  employed  in  the  cotton  and 
other  mills.  The  walls  of  this  building  are 
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faced  externally  with  Ringby  stone,  the  mail 
story  being  divided  into  bays  by  three-quartei 
engaged  columns  of  a composite  order  on  threi 
sides,  and  wholly  detached  and  cabled  columni 
to  the  semicircular  end  with  richly  carvel 
capitals.  The  architraves  of  the  windows  ant 
niches  are  also  richly  carved.  A bold  comic* 
with  carved  interlacing  frieze  runs  continuous!] 
round  the  building,  the  Tudor  rose  being  intro 
duced  emblematical  of  the  two  counties  of  Yorl 
and  Lancaster  in  which  the  building  stands.  Th< 
cornice  is  surmounted  at  the  west  entrance  enc 
by  a pediment,  which  stops  the  roof,  and  whicl 
is  filled  with  grouped  figures,  sculptured  ir 
high  relief,  representing  the  chief  manufacture* 
and  agriculture  of  these  two  important  counties 
the  ten  figures  each  averaging  8 ft.  in  height 
The  roof  is  wholly  covered  with  lead. 

The  semicircular  principal  entrance-hall  ii 
also  faced  internally  with  Ringby  stone,  an( 
polished  Hopton  Wood  stone  columns  am 
pilasters  support  the  structure  over.  A stom 
staircase  forms  the  communication  with  th< 
large  hall,  which  latter  is  97  ft.  by  45J  ft.  wit! 
a proportionate  height — finished  with  an  elabo 
rate  enriched  cove  and  ceiling,  in  which  latter  are 
three  large  sunlights,  having  ornamental  pen. 
dants.  The  side  windows  and  oircular  light* 
over  are  filled  with  embossed  plate  glass.  Tht 
walls  are  inlaid  to  a height  of  5 ft.  with  Minton’* 
tiles,  and  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  picket 
out  in  gold,  colours,  and  diaper  work  above.  It 
this  room  are  eight  circular  bas-reliefs,  having 
life-size  figures  representing  Peace,  Navigation 
Engineering,  Commerce,  Justice,  Lancashire 
Science,  and  Agriculture ; and  over  the  platfora 
at  the  east  end  are  three  other  larger  groups  ir 
high  relief  representing  Art,  Music,  and  Litera- 
ture, the  backgrounds  being  gilt  mosaic. 

Under  the  platform  are  cloak  and  retiring 
rooms,  reached  from  the  hall  and  staircase 
At  the  west  end  of  the  hall  is  a spacious  gallerj 
accessible  from  the  publio  or  west  entrance 
stairs,  which  also  communicate  with  the  large 
hall,  cloak-rooms,  &c.  The  hall  is  seated  wit! 
oak  chairs,  and  the  gallery  with  fixed  oak  seats 
From  the  west  entrance  are  approached  the 
board  of  health,  reading,  and  school  board  meet- 
ing  rooms,  'solicitor’s  room,  and  petty  sessions 
court,  the  latter,  from  its  being  situated  in  the 
two  counties,  will  obviate  many  of  the  incon. 
veniences  in  the  business  of  the  court,  whicl 
have  hitherto  existed.  The  magistrates’  bend 
is  enclosed  with  panelled  and  moulded  oal 
framing,  and  is  accessible  both  from  the  bodj 
of  the  court  and  the  magistrates’  room.  Ir 
front  of  the  bench,  and  at  a lower  level,  is  pro. 
vided  accommodation  for  the  clerk,  solicitor? 
reporters,  witnesses,  police,  &c.,  with  raised 
seats  for  the  public.  Beyond  the  court  are  the 
police  and  hallkeeper’s  rooms,  with  strong  anc 
other  closets.  The  entrances  are  closed  bj 
massive  oak  doors,  which  are  arranged  to  oper 
outwards. 

One  peculiar  arrangement  of  a portion  of  the 
building  is  its  being  constructed  over  arched 
watercourses,  which  divide  the  two  counties 
the  superstructure  being  carried  by  the  arches 
assisted  by  massive  cast-iron  girders  and  Yorl 
stone  landings.  The  portion  of  the  basemen 
which  is  excavated  comprises  public  conveniences 
heating  apparatus,  and  store-rooms  for  seat: 
from  the  hall  with  which  a walled  shaft  com 
municates.  The  hallkeeper’s  rooms  are  situatec 
over  tbe  semicircular  entrance-hall,  and  ar 
reached  by  a turret-stair  communicating  witl 
each  floor  and  the  roof  of  the  building.  TK 
warming  arrangements  were  contracted  for  b; 
Mr.  Phipson,  and  consist  of  hot-water  pipe 
with  coils,  and  a chamber  almost  surrounding 
the  large  hall.  The  walls  being  built  hollow,  ar 
made  to  serve  for  warming  and  ventilation 
The  gas  lighting  was  contracted  for  by  Messri 
Strode ; the  decoration  and  furniture  were  under, 
taken  by  Messrs.  Trollope;  and  the  sculpture 
bas-reliefs,  and  plaster-modeiling  by  Messrs 
Mabey. 

The  building  contract  has  been  carried  outbi 
Messrs.  Neill  & Sons,  from  the  designs  an< 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Gibson 
of  Westminster;  Mr.  J.  F.  Horsfall  acting  a 
clerk  of  the  works.  Messrs.  Neill  have  als; 
executed  the  stone  background  to  the  statue  out 
side  the  building,  and  which  was  not  originall), 
contemplated  in  the  position  shown  in  our  vie« 
The  carving  to  this  and  the  remainder  of  th 
building  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thoma! 
Colley. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  Toe. 
morden  is  a manufacturing'town  of  about  15,00 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Messr ; 
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b’ieldeu,  on  the  day  of  opening  the  Hall,  to  convoy 
/he  building  and  its  site  (the  entire  coat  of  which 
■vill  fall  little  short  of  40,0001.)  to  trustees  for 
■lie  benefit  of  the  town,  and  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary accommodation  for  the  transaction  of  the 
>ublic  business.  It  is  proposed  to  allow  the  hall 
>f  the  building  to  be  used  for  meetings,  con- 
ierts,  lectures,  and  other  purposes  tending  to 
ifford  instruction  or  amusement  to  the  public; 
md  should  the  proceeds  from  so  doing  exceed 
he  amount  required  for  the  repair  and  main- 
enance  of  the  building,  the  residue  to  be  devoted 
owards  objects  for  the  benefit  of  Todmorden  or 
he  vicinity. 


THE  LATE  MR.  W.  C.  AITKEN,  OF 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Birmingham  has  lost  a valuable  and  worthy 
itizen  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Aitken,  which 
as  just  now  occurred  there.  For  years  he  has 
een  mixed  up  with  every  movement  in  the 
iwn  connected  with  the  art  and  science  training 
f his  fellow. townsmen,  and  every  one  there 
cknowledged  his  ability,  perseverance,  and 
itegrity.  He  was  born  at  Dumfries  on  the  3rd 
f March,  1S17 ; the  son  and  the  grandson  of 
len  who  had  skill  in  the  brass  foundry  trades.  He 
■as  educated  at  the  Dumfries  Academy,  where 
ae  of  his  fellow-students  was  Robert  Thorburn, 
fterwards  well  known  as  a painter.  Dumfries 
as  too  limited  a field  for  Mr.  Aitken’s  peculiar 
owers.  For  some  time  he  assisted  in  his 
ither’s  works,  and  then,  while  still  a youth, 
3 came  to  Birmingham  as  an  “ improver.”  He 
len  went  back  to  Dumfries ; but  in  1844  re- 
irned  to  Birmingham.  His  first  engagement 
as  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  R.  W.  Winfield  & 
o.,  in  Cambridge-street,  where,  we  believe,  he 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  invention  of 
ature-priuting.  On  leaving  Messrs.  Winfield’s 
> held  a short  engagement  with  Messrs.  Hard- 
an  & Co.,  and  then,  removing  for  a time  to 
Jventry,  he  became  manager  at  Messrs.  Skid, 
ore’s  Art  Manufacturing  Company.  He  was 
ger,  however,  to  return  to  Birmingham,  and 
nsequently  accepted  an  engagement  as  manager 
Messrs.  Hardman’s  new  works  in  Newhall- 
11,  a position  which  he  held  until  about  three 
:ar8  ago,  since  which  period  he  has  remained 
it  of  active  business  employment,  though  still 
isily  occupied  with  his  labours  for  the  promo- 
Dn  of  the  teaching  of  science  and  art. 

He  was  appointed  to  conduct  parties  of  work, 
en  to  the  Paris  and  the  Vienna  Exhibitions, 
id  the  Reports,  which  were  written  under  his 
lidance  and  suggestions,  edited  by  him,  and 
3ued  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are 
imirable  contributions  to  the  history  of  indus. 
lal  art.  His  own  contribution  on  this  occasion 
as  warmly  referred  to  in  our  pages,  as  indeed 
ost  of  his  good  doings  have  been,  for  he  rarely 
lied  during  many  years  to  communicate  with 
on  such  topics  and  views  as  occupied  bis 
ind.  Ho  was  a worthy  and  valuable  man, 
id  we  are  unaffeotedly  distressed  by  the  news 
his  death. 


THE  NEW  PIER  AT  EGREMONT, 
LIVERPOOL. 

This  pier  is  approaching  completion,  and  was 
'ened  on  Thursday  last.  A wide,  open  space 
-s  been  formed  upon  the  site  of  the  former 
aces,  engine-house,  and  the  open  netting  in 
tnch  the  old  stage  was  worked.  The  netting 
-8  been  arched  over  and  the  surface  levelled, 
ised,  and  flagged  to  a height  of  4 ft.  6 in! 
ove  the  level  of  the  former  pier.  Upon  this 
ace  the  ferry  station  has  been  constructed, 
consists  of  a hall  built  of  brick,  with  an  open 
nber  roof.  Within  it  are  the  waiting-rooms 
d other  conveniences,  and  also  the  turnstiles 
d contractors’  gates.  A projecting  roof  to 
■bin-street  enables  cabs  to  set  down  pas- 
ngers  under  shelter.  There  is  a similar 
at  river  wards,  with  seats  uuderneath.  On 
ssing  through  the  station  there  is  the 
ar,  a roadway  20  ft.  wide,  which  pro- 
its  9o  yards  into  the  river.  The  roadway  is 
pitch  pine,  3 in.  thick,  caulked,  and  laidlongi- 
dinally  upon  rolled  wrought-iron  transverse 
sts,  the  joists  being  secured  to  two  lines  of 
ntinuous  wrought-iron]  latticed  girders,  4 ft. 
eP.  Tlie  whole  is  supported  at  intervals  of 
ft.  by  cast-iron  columns  in  pairs  braced  with 
ought-iron  ties.  The  columns  are  12  in.  in 
imeter  and  1 in.  thick,  having  at  the  ends  a 
oad  flange  3 ft.  in  diameter,  sunk  5 ft.  into 
3 clay  of  the  foreshore.  The  outer  end  of  the 
u is  formed  of  two  groups  of  traced  cast-iron 


columns,  arranged  as  tripods,  and  meeting  at 
their  heads  within  a heavy  casting,  upon  which 
a wrought-iron  box-beam  is  secured  to  the  line 
of  the  roadway.  This  arrangement  provides  a 
finish  to  the  pier,  and  a support  for  a bowstring 
lattice  girder-bridge.  The  bridge,  which  is  80  ft. 
long  and  9 ft.  wide,  works  upon  steel  joints 
within  forged  blocks,  secured  to  the  box-beam  at 
its  inner  end,  its  outer  end  being  supported  by  a 
similar  girder,  under  which  are  placed  two 
hydraulic  coupled  rams,  having  masonry  founda- 
tions on  the  foreshore.  The  outer  pierhead  or 
dolphin  is  formed,  like  the  inner  pierhead,  of  two 
groups  of  columns,  also  arranged  as  tripods, 
connected  on  the  top  by  a heavy  wrought-iron 
worked  box-girder,  4 ft.  6 in.  in  depth.  Within 
it  the  heads  of  the  columns  project,  and  are 
riveted  so  as  to  form  one  structure.  The  columns 
are  of  wrought-iron  tubes,  20  in.  diameter,  and 
a in.  thick,  stiffened  with  heavy  angle-iron,  and 
braced  at  intervals  of  10  ft.  by  rolled  wrought- 
iron  joists,  12  in.  deep,  having  a base  in  the 
mooring  line  of  66  ft.  The  whole  of  this  wrought- 
iron  work  is  riveted  up,  no  bolts  being  used  in 
any  part.  The  bottom  end  of  each  of  these 
columns  is  received  in  the  socket  of  a cast-iron 
foot  pile,  2 ft.  diameter  and  2 in.  thick.  The 
foot  piles  are  screwed  into  the  foreshore  to  vary- 
ing depths,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  diameter  of  the  screw  is  4 fc.  6 in.  To 
the  river  face  of  the  dolphin  a timbered  fender 
of  American  elm,  2 ft.  thick,  in  whole  baulks,  is 
secured,  served  with  heavy  iron  rubbing-plates 
outside.  The  distance  to  low  water  at  spring 
tides  being  240  yards,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
resort  to  a travelling  platform  as  a means  of  com. 
munication  with  the  ferry  boats  when  they  can- 
not approach  the  pierhead.  The  contractors  for 
the  pier  and  stage  are  the  Darlaston  Bridge  and 
Roofing  Company  (Limited),  by  whose  foreman 
of  works  (Mr.  James  Keen)  the  erections  have 
been  concluded.  The  contractor  for  th-9  masonry 
was  Mr.  James  Redikalgh,  of  Liscard  ; the  build- 
ings were  entrusted  to  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Mason,  of 
Egremont;  and  the  hydraulic  machinery  has  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Emmerson,  Murgatroyd, 
& Co.  (Limited),  of  Stockport,  Liverpool,  and 
Seacombe.  The  works  were  designed  by  Mr. 
Carson,  the  engineer  and  manager  of  the  board’s 
ferries,  and  have  been  carried  out  under  his  super- 
vision and  that  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Lee,  surveyor  to  the 
board. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  DECORATIVE  ART. 

In  these  days  when  special  exhibitions  do 
abound,  and  when  each  varied  form  into  whioh 
art  concretes  itself,  finds  some  independent  home 
for  itself  we  had  hardly  thought  that  room  for 
any  freBh  collection  existed  without  trenching  on 
the  domain  of  some  prior  one,  but  a visit  to  that 
established  by  Messrs.  George  Trollope  & Son, 
in  Halkin-street  West,  Belgrave-square,  amply 
demonstrates  that  a hitherto  unthought  of  void 
has  been  filled.  In  it  they  have  massed  together 
a large  number  of  examples  of  those  decorative 
processes  with  which  every  architect  ought  to 
be  to  some  extent  acquainted,  and  here  they 
have  brought  into  one  view  much  that  is  known 
and  practised  relative  to  decorative  art  in  various 
parts  of  Europe.  Nor  have  they  confined  their 
galleries  to  the  exposition  of  applied  decoration, 
but  have  also  collected  therein  a number  of 
those  decorative  or  useful  accessories  which  add 
to  the  elegance  and  increase  the  comfort  of  our 
homes.  Two  large  and  lofty  galleries  are  de- 
voted to  these  purposes,  and  the  first  portion  of 
one  of  these  is  set  apart  for  the  display  of  such 
fixed  decoration  as  pertains  more  directly  to 
architectural  enrichment.  Its  floor  is  devoted 
to  specimens  of  pavements,  and  chiefly  to  that 
revival  of  the  art  of  mosaic  which  in  these 
latter  days  has  been  so  extensively  used  on  the 
Continent,  and  which  we  believe  was  mainly 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  director  of 
this  museum,  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  who  has 
abandoned  the  more  general  pursuit  of  archi- 
tecture, to  devote  himself  to  the  development  of 
its  decorative  accessories.  Here  are  laid  down 
various  illustrations  of  mosaic  treatment  applied 
to  floors,  and  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  some  of  them  bcin" 
absolute  reproductions  of  such  Roman  works  as 
yet  remain  in  this  country,  whilst  others  show 
its  adaptation  to  more  modern  styles  of  archi- 
tecture. No  flooring  process,  indeed,  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  the  treatment  of  design  than 
does  this  of  mosaic.  There  is  in  it  no  need  to 
repeat  the  same  pattern,  nor  is  any  savin"  of 
cost  effected  by  doing  this. 

The  cost  of  cutting  marble  into  various  forms 


so  as  to  reproduce  or  revise  the  opus  sectile  so 
largely  employed  in  the  days  of  the  Renaissance, 
and  in  that  form  of  Mediaeval  art  which  in  Italy 
preceded  it,  has  prevented  its  adoption  in  more 
modern  times,  but  here  is  laid  down  an  illustra- 
tion  of  the  means  by  which  a similar  efl'ect  can 
be  obtained  at  a very  moderate  outlay.  This 
consists  in  staining  slabs  of  marble  in  various 
tones  to  divers  patterns,  which  bids  fair,  when 
further  developed  and  its  durability  has  been 
tested,  to  be  a process  of  much  decorative  value, 
and  spaces  are  reserved  for  illustration  of  the 
geometric  mosaics,  or  opus  alexandrinum,  so 
common  in  the  Romanesque  epochs,  and  whioh 
when  completed  will  demonstrate  still  further 
processes  of  marble  work  as  applied  to  pave- 
ments. 

The  wall  facing  the  entrance  is  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  the  applicability  of  the  old  Italian 
process  of  sgraffito  to  internal  decoration,  and 
certainly  for  the  walls  of  our  lofty  staircases,  or 
our  entrance  - halls,  this  mode  of  decoration 
i seems  to  present  great  adaptability.  On  a 
ground  of  ooloured  plaster  a thin  skinning  of 
white  is  spread,  which,  when  partly  dry,  is 
etched  through  with  a stylus  exposing  the 
coloured  ground,  by  which  simple  means  a durable 
and  decorative  result  may  be  obtained.  When, 
as  in  this  illustration,  subjects  in  relievo  are 
inserted  as  camei  very  great  variety  is  produced 
at  a moderate  cost;  and  here  again  the  freedom 
from  the  need  to  reproduce  the  same  ornamenta- 
tion gives  a great  artistic  value  to  it  and  renders 
it  particularly  serviceable  to  those  who  prefer  to 
think  for  themselves  and  impress  their  own 
originality  on  their  work.  Specimens  of  it  in 
various  styles,  some  derived  from  the  richly- 
wrought  margins  of  those  Parisian  books  of 
Hours  which  formed  the  glory  of  the  first 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  typographic 
history,  others  inspired  by  Holbein’s  facile  fanev, 
with  some  of  more  recent  character,  show  how 
readily  this  process  adapts  itself  to  decorative 
expression.  There  must  be  a competent  artist 
at  the  bottom  of  such  work,  to  make  it  satis- 
factory. 

The  doorway  which  forms  the  centre  of  this 
wall  comprises  some  novelties,  some  of  them 
as  yet  being  merely  tentative  efforts  at  new 
processes,  which  will  probably  bear  greater 
fruit  hereafter.  Thus  the  architrave  is  deco- 
rated  with  plaques  of  vitreous  enamels,  and  the 
frieze  consists  of  a leather  panel  inlaid  with  gilt 
glass  work,  whilst  the  doors  themselves  are 
illustrative  of  a wood-staining  process  recently 
explained  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  paper  read 
before  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
March  1,  and  reported  in  our  columns.  The 
opposite  side  of  the  vestibule  is  devoted  to  what 
may  be  considered  “ hospital  practice”  of  deco- 
ration, and  exhibits  many  means  by  which  old, 
damaged,  or  damp  walls  may  be  treated  ; such 
as  riveting  them  with  thin  wood  veneer,  mounted 
on  canvas,  or  lining  them  with  prepared  tinfoil, 
the  which  latter,  by  the  way,  when  its  reflective 
surface  is  preserved  by  a lacquer  as  shown  in 
one  example  here,  presents  considerable  ad- 
vantages for  our  darker  passages  and  well-hole 
staircases,  forming  a surface  which  throws  off 
almost  every  ray  of  light  that  falls  upon  it. 

Various  experiments  are  also  being  carried  on 
in  quest  of  some  means  of  applying  colour 
directly  to  new  piaster,  and  certain  staining 
processes  thus  essayed  bid  fair  to  give  good 
results ; and  an  illustration  of  stained  marbles 
for  dados  and  wall  treatments  shows  how  effec- 
tively a common  monotoned  limestone,  of  no 
great  intrinsic  value,  may  be  converted  into  an 
artistio  medium  by  a combination  of  science  and 
art.  A want  has  also  been  supplied  by  the  col- 
lecting and  bringing  together  specimens  of  many 
of  the  principal  marbles  whereby  the  character 
and  cost  of  each  can  be  compared,  and  some 
varieties  new  to  the  English  market  are  thus 
introduced. 

The  ceram io  collection  contains  a variety  of 
tiles  and  plaques,  from  the  more  costly  products 
of  the  best  French  potters  to  the  crude  but  inte- 
resting works  of  those  smaller  and  eminently 
conservative  potteries  of  Southern  Italy,  iu  which 
pattern  and  process  have  been  reproduced  from 
father  to  son  for  many  generations  past,  and 
thus  the  archaic  qualities  of  an  older  time  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  most  scien- 
tific researches  of  the  present  day, — not  always, 
so  far  as  artistic  merit  is  concerned,  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  latter.  If  the  market  thus 
opened  is  not  spoiled  by  the  demand  which  is 
already  being  made  upon  it,  a great  and  valuable 
adjunct  will  thus  be  given  to  the  architect  by 
the  exploitation  Messrs.  Trollope  have  thus 
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made ; for,  though  cheap,  these  tiles  are  very 
good.  The  glazed  stoves  of  Germany  and  France 
here  shown  bid  fair  to  be  of  great  use  in  our 
entrance-halls,  offices,  and  other  places  where 
room  is  restricted,  and  a steady  heat,  combined 
with  slow  combustion,  is  required,  and  the  artistic 
modelling  and  the  beauty  of  the  glaze  exhibited 
by  some  of  these  render  them  works  of  consider- 
able artistic  and  arohiteotonic  merit. 

Parquetry  and  wood  inlays  for  floors  from 
France  and  Germany  are  exhibited  from  the 
thinnest  veneer,  which  oan  be  applied  to  an  old 
floor  without  disturbing  it,  or  the  ceiling  beneath 
it,  to  the  thiokest  solid  planking,  forming  a floor 
of  itself.  Door-furniture  from  Belgium,  andsomo 
cleverly-wrought  metal-work  from  France,  whioh 
is  produced  at  pricGS  much  below  anything  of 
the  kind  we  have  in  England,  are  also  interest- 
ing exhibits.  All  these  things  pertain  to  con- 
structive decoration;  but  there  is  also  to  be 
found  a large  variety  of  wall-hangings  of  silk,  of 
embossed  leather,  woven  fabrics,  and  the  rocently 
revived  painted  olothB  for  wall-coverings,  pounced 
and  gilt  leather  for  ourtains,  and  some  fine  old 
tapestries  from  the  ancient  looms  of  Flanders, 
Spain,  and  Franoe. 

In  furniture  we  noticed  some  fine  old  carved 
aud  gilt  Italian  cassoni,  tables  and  mirrors,  a 
collection  of  French  furniture,  embracing  the 
styles  whioh  prevailed  during  the  reigns  of 
Francois  I.,  llenri  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XV., 
Louis  XVI.,  aud  of  the  period  of  the  First 
Empire;  together  with  specimens  of  English 
furniture  by  the  best  makers  during  the  reigns 
of  Queen  Anne  and  the  three  Georges.  In  short, 
to  the  architect  and  the  amateur  the  museum 
thus  established  presents  mauy  attractive  and 
instructive  features,  and  we  commend  it  to  their 
attention. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

NEW  WORKS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  expansion  of  the  railway  system  in  the 
erection  of  new  works  and  buildings  on  the 
several  great  lines  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
continues  with  unabated  activity,  as  is  shown 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  different  companies 
at  their  half-yearly  meetings  which  have  been 
held  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
North-Eastern  Company  proves  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  company  now  going  forward 
in  new  and  extended  works  of  various  descrip- 
tions is  on  a scale  of  almost  unequalled  mag- 
nitude. He  said  they  had  iust  finished  an 
extension  of  the  dock  at  Middlesbrough  at 
a cost  of  120,0001.,  and  they  were  at  that 
moment  forming  in  Middlesbrough  a new 
station  at  a cost  of  80,0001.  They  were  also 
making  a railway  from  the  Hartlepools  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  Tees,  which  was  a very  ex- 
pensive undertaking,  as  it  was  to  cost  the 
company  400,0001.  They  were  likewise  making 
a railway  from  Stockton,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Middlesbrough,  to  Castle  Eden,  at 
a cost  of  290,000£.  The  works  for  that  line 
had  just  been  let.  At  Hartlepool  itself  the 
company  was  also  busy.  At  West  Hartlepool 
they  were  providing  a railway  aud  dook  at  a 
cost  of  150,000i.,  and  at  Stockton  they  were 
erecting  a new  goods  station  at  a cost  of 
40,000 i.  This  showed  that  in  the  Tees  district 
alone  they  were  about  to  incur  an  expenditure 
amounting  to  1,045, 000 Z„  and  this  was  exclusive 
of  the  large  outlay  which  would  have  to  be 
incurred  in  makingsidings  and  providing  means 
for  working  those  lines  of  railways.  They  were 
likewise  making  a new  line  at  Sunderland  at  a 
cost  of  260,000i.,  and  a new  station  at  South 
Shields  to  cost  30,0001.,  together  with  a new 
station  at  Ferry  Hill  at  a cost  of  70,000£.  Also 
a railway  in  the  coal  district  at  a cost  of 
41,0001.,  and  a line  north  of  Newcastle  to  Wark- 
worth  at  a cost  of  114,0001.  They  were  further 
making  another  railway  alongside  the  Tyne,  from 
the  Bicar  lino,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  North 
Tyne  trading  districts,  which  wouldcost  250,0001.; 
and  for  all  these  lines,  apart  from  the  cost  of 
rolling  stock,  itjwonld  be  seen  that  in  that  par- 
ticular district  of  Durham  and  Newcastle  alone 
the  expenditure  of  the  company  would  not  fall 
far  short  of  two  millions  sterling.  The  company 
are  also  erecting  a lai’ge  new  station  at  York, 
and  constructing  branch  lines  at  Tweedmouth 
in  connexion  with  a dock  which  they  are  making 
there ; and  the  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a line  between  Svvintou  and  Ivuottinglyis  shortly 
to  be  let.  The  estimated  sum  to  be  expended 
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on  works  in  progress,  during  the  current  half- 
year,  is  987,0001.,  or  nearly  a million  sterling. 

The  Midland  Company  expended  1,313,0001. 
during  the  past  half-year  in  new  works,  439,000i. 
of  which  was  on  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  line, 
which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  opening 
next  year,  when  the  Midland  will  have  direct 
and  independent  communication  between  London 
and  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  estimated 
expenditure  during  the  current  half-year  in 
new  works  is  1,650,0001.  The  first  building 
contracts  for  the  Manchester  Central  Station 
are  expected  to  be  entered  into  in  a few  weeks, 
and  the  construction  of  the  new  line  at  the 
north  end  of  Liverpool  is  to  be  at  once  com- 
menced. In  answer  to  a question,  the  chair, 
man  stated  that  the  St.  Pancras  Hotol  was 
expected  to  be  completed  in  March  next  year. 
He  added  that  tho  experience  they  had  already 
had  in  carrying  on  the  hotel  was  satisfactory. 

Tho  estimated  expenditure  of  tho  Great 
Northern  Company  during  the  ensuing  half-year 
in  new  works  is  150,0001.,  and  165,000Z.  in  now 
stock,  whioh  will  be  required  for  the  new  lines 
in  progress.  The  expenditure  on  works  during 
the  past  half-year  was  886,09 1Z.,  of  which  53,652L 
was  on  the  Highbury  and  North  London  line. 
Tho  works  at  the  new  goods  depot  at  Farringdon- 
street,  and  also  the  new  buildings  and  sidings  at 
KiDg’s-cross,  to  accommodate  the  local  passenger 
traffic,  are  actively  proceeding. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  East  London  Company 
it  was  stated  that  half  the  tunnel  under  the 
London  Docks  was  completed,  and  the  second 
cofferdam  was  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
chairman  said  that  the  contractors  were  proceed- 
ing with  vigour  on  all  parts  of  the  line.  They 
had  then  about  800  men  employed  on  the  works, 
and  in  a few  days  would  have  several  hundred 
more.  The  part  beyond  the  London  Dooks  would 
be  completed  by  the  time  the  tx-ains  could 
pass  under  the  docks.  They  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  completing  the  socond  portion  of 
the  tunnel  there  would  be  a great  saving  of  time 
and  expense,  as  it  was  being  carried  out  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  their  engineer,  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company,  480,0001.  were  voted  for  the 
construction  of  new  works,  in  addition  to  others 
in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy  ; also 
100,0001.  for  new  steamboats,  and  240,0001.  for 
additional  engines,  carriages,  and  wagons.  The 
chairman  stated  that  they  were  spending  a great 
deal  of  money  both  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
and  they  had  spent  a lai’go  sum  on  tho  Eueton 
terminus,  and  he  hoped  they  would  have  to 
spend  more  in  providing  the  facilities  which  the 
increased  traffic  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  demanded. 

The  Great  Western  Company  were  authorised 
by  the  shareholders  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  to 
expend  200,0001.  during  tho  half-year  in  new 
works,  25,0001.  of  which  was  on  account  of  a new 
goods  station  at  Bristol,  and  11,0001.  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  Swindon  Station.  Referring  to 
the  progi’ess  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel  under  the  Severn,  the  eugineer  reported 
that  the  heading  was  now  being  driven,  and  that 
they  had  got  somo  220  ft.  under  the  Severn,  and 
so  far  as  the  heading  had  gone  the  stratifications 
were  all  they  could  desire.  It  was  perfectly  dry, 
and  they  had  evei'y  reason  to  believe  that  they 
should  not  meet  with  any  difficulty  to  impede 
their  progress. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Company,  it  was  stated  that  the  contract 
for  tho  Chatham  Dockyard  line  had  been  lot 
upon  terms  approved  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
works  would  be  vigorously  prosecuted  with  the 
view  of  opening  the  line  in  the  present  year. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Government  would 
pay  interest  upon  the  cost  of  construction  what- 
ever the  interest  might  be.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  company  would  derive  enormous  benefits 
from  the  construction  of  the  line.  With  reference 
to  the  Holboru  Hotel,  he  Btated,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Webster  for 
its  construction  for  70,0001.,  had  been  accepted, 
and  on  its  completion  it  would  be  occupied  at 
a rent  which  would  pay  6 per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
in  addition  to  which  the  company  would 
receive  10  per  cent,  on  the  profits  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  hotel  and  l’efreshxnent  departments 
of  that  station. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  of  the  South 
Eastern  Company  that  plans  had  been  approved 
for  the  extension  of  the  accommodation  at  the 
Bricklayers’  Arms  good  Btation,  and  that  the 
works  would  at  once  be  carried  out  as  part 
of  a general  scheme  for  gradually  increasing  the 
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accommodation  there.  The  working  plans  for  I 
the  Blackfriars  branch  were  also  completed,  I 
and  the  directors  were  only  waiting  for  more  I 
favourable  conditions  of  the  labour  market  to  I 
commence  the  construction  of  the  line  and  sidings.  I 
The  works  on  the  Greenwich  line  were  in  coux-se  I 
of  very  rapid  progress,  and  it  was  the  desire  of 
the  directors  to  complete  the  communication,  and 
seoure  a duplicate  line  for  local  through  tx-affic, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  report  and  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of 
the  South-Western  Company  showed  that  several 
new  works  were  in  progress,  including  the 
doubling  of  the  Portsmouth  line,  and  also  that 
between  Farnham  and  Aldershott,  whilst  other 
considerable  works  and  improvements  were 
going  forward  at  Waterloo,  Clapham,  Woking, 
Basingstoke,  and  other  stations.  The  contractor 
had  likewise  commenced  operations  on  the  Joint 
Portsmouth  Extension  line. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Com- 
pany it  was  stated  that  the  works  in  connexion 
with  the  widening  of  the  City  branch  between 
Shoreditoh  and  Broad-street,  were  approaching 
completion,  whilst  the  new  line  and  works  at 
Poplar,  preliminary  to  the  construction  of  the 
new  dock,  were  in  a forward  state.  Tho  ohair- 
man  said  that  they  intended  to  expend  70,0001.  j 
on  the  new  dock  at  Poplar. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  Metro- 
politan line  to  Aldgate,  the  chairman  stated  that 
they  had  already  spent  200,000L  or  300,000J.  in 
the  purchase  of  land  for  the  extension,  and  that 
the  expenditure  of  150,0001.  more  would  enable 
them  to  construct  and  open  that  valuable  pieoe 
of  line.  The  feeling  of  the  Board  was,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  purchase  the  remainder  of 
the  property  as  soon  as  tho  price  of  labour  and 
materials  showed  something  like  a further  reduc- 
tion, and  then  invite  open  competition  for  tho 
construction  of  the  works. 

The  report  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Company  stated  that  the  works  on 
the  Manchester  aud  Stockport  extension  was  in 
progress,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  line  I 
would  be  opened  during  the  present  half-year.  I 
The  new  graving-dock  at  Grimsby,  and  the  I 
works  in  connexion  with  it,  were  also  pi’oceediug 
with  all  reasonable  speed. 

Tho  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  are 
about  to  expend  300,0001.  on  the  execution  of 
new  works  dui'ing  the  current  half-year.  The 
works  on  several  of  the  Company’s  branch  i-ail- 
ways  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  also  the  woi’ks  of  the  new  dock  at 
Fleetwood,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Preston 
station.  The  compauy  are  likewise  erecting 
extensive  new  carriage  and  wagon  works  at 
Newton-heath,  near  Manchester,  and  they  will 
shortly  manufacture  all  their  rolling  stock,  the 
chairman  having  stated  at  the  meeting  that  they 
believed  the  work  they  required  could  be  done 
muoh  better  in  their  own  establishment  than  by 
outside  contractors. 

The  North  Staffordshire  Company,  at  their 
meeting,  sanctioned  the  expenditure  dui’ing  the  ' 
current  half-year  of  155,0001.  in  extensions, 
sidings,  warehouses,  and  new  and  enlarged 
stations  at  different  points  on  the  line,  including 
new  stations  at  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  aud 
Etruria. 


DARLINGTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 

A meeting  of  the  governors  was  held  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  under  the  presidency  of  i 
Mr.  David  Dale,  to  l’ecoive  the  report  of  Mr, 
John  Giles,  their  advising  ax-chitect,  upon  the 
designs  submitted  in  competition  for  the  now 
schools  by  local  architects. 

After  a very  careful  examination  of  the  com. 
peting  designs,  the  refei’ee  advised  the  selection 
of  the  design  marked  “ Simplicity  and  Economy.” 
This  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  governors,) 
and  the  successful  ax’chitect,  Mr.  Hoskins,  of 
Darlington,  apprised  of  their  decision. 

The  school  is  for  the  education  of  200  boys,* 
under  an  endowment  dating  from  the  l’eign  of 
Elizabeth. 

The  design  selected  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  8,000 1. 

The  competition  was  limited.  The  condi tion8 
(which  were  framed  by  Mr.  Giles)  provided  that 
each  of  the  architects  not  selected  should  receive 
a fee  of  fifteen  guineas,  and  that  the  author  of 
the  des:gn  adjudged  the  best  will  be  employed 
to  cai-ry  out  the  work,  at  a commission  of  5 per 
cent,  upon  tho  outlay  (whioh  commission  is  to 
include  all  charges,  except  that  of  IV  per  cent, 
for  bills  of  quantities  to  be  charged  to  the 
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builder,  and  prepared  at  the  sole  risk  of  the 
architect  or  his  surveyor). 

It  is,  however,  to  be  understood,  that  unless 
tenders  can  be  obtained  from  responsible 
builders,  within  10  per  cent,  of  the  estimate,  the 
plans  may  be  returned  to  the  competitor  without 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  governors. 


WOOD  CARVING  IN  ENGLISH  HOMES, 
In  the  course  of  some  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Jenner  as  to  the  wood-carving  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland,  in  roply  to  inquiries  by  Lord 
Derby,  Mr.  Jenner  says  the  occupation  of  wood- 
carving is  of  considerable  value  as  affording 
training  for  other  trades.  The  Oberland  child, 
brought  up  in  the  midst  of  an  unceasing  school 
of  modelling  and  design,  acquires  special  quali- 
fications for  making  a first-x-ate  carpenter,  lock- 
smith, engraver,  stone-cutter,  decorative  painter 
architect,  &c.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Jenner  sug- 
gests that  the  introduction  of  wood-carving  into 
the  Board  schools  of  London  might  not  be 'unat- 
tended with  beneficial  effects,  and  that  none  the 
less  because  the  extra  expense  incurred  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  ought  to  be  repaid  by 
their  earnings  after  the  system  has  been  a few 
years  in  existence.  The  intuitive  love  of  every 
Anglo-Saxon  boy  for  cutting  up  wood  with  a 
knife,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  boat- 
making  in  England,  he  thinks  might  be  easily 
turned  to  account  in  imparting  the  elements  of 
the  art.  As  wood-carving  on  a largo  scale  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  various  kinds  of 
machinery,  it  might  be  possible,  when  the  system 
had  react  ed  a riper  development,  to  add  a certain 
amount  of  mechanical  knowledge  to  the  other 
requirements  of  the  frequenters  of  public 
schools.  As  a branch  of  foreign  labour,  wood- 
carving would  appear  to  be  quite  unexception, 
able,  economically  speaking,  in  England.  It 
need  encroach  upon  no  existing  industry,  and 
would  have  little  to  fear  from  competition  for 
some  years  to  come,  thus  being  secure  of  two  of 
the  first  essentials  for  the  labour  of  criminals, 
non-interference  with  honest  labour,  and  a free 
field  for  a sufficient  time  to  make  the  system 
work  in  regular  routine.  The  country  might 
thus  by  degrees  be  endowed  with  a new  branch 
of  industry,  for  which,  owing  to  our  great  me- 
ohauical  skill,  and  the  especial  facilities  we 
possess  for  procuring  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
rarest  woods  at  comparatively  low  rates,  Great 
Britain  would  appear  to  be  peculiarly  fitted.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  what  the  zeal  of 
one  man,  Christian  Fischer,  of  Brianz,  was  able 
to  achieve  for  tho  benefit  of  his  fellow-oitizens 
of  the  Oberland  in  1816,  is  not  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  thousands  of  bighly-qualified 
gentlemen  who  are  striving  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  in  England.  At  all  events,  as  Mr. 
Jenner  observes,  there  would  be  but  little  harm 
in  trying  the  experiment  in  one  of  the  reforma- 
tories or  prisons. 


seourity.  The  entrance  doors  and  lobby  framing 
are  also  of  teak. 

The  manager’s  room  is  approached  from  the 
public  space,  and  the  strong-room  for  cash  and 
securities  adjoins  that  for  books,  customers’ 
plate,  and  other  valuables ; and  every  modern 
appliauce  has  been  adopted  to  render  them  fire 
and  thief  proof.  The  lavatory  and  other  con- 
veniences have  been  suitably  arranged.  In  the 
basement  are  the  warm-water  apparatus,  spaces 
for  fresh  air  and  ventilation  to  the  office,  &o.,  an 
additional  strong  room,  and  the  requisite  vaults. 

The  two  stories  of  the  building  above  the 
Bank  are  surmounted  by  a bold  cornice.  The 
rooms  here  and  over  the  strong-rooms  will  be 
occupied  by  the  residents  in  charge  of  the 
premises. 

The  contracts  for  the  works  and  fittings  were 
taken  by  Mr.  George  Burbidge,  who  appears  to 
have  executed  them  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

We  believe  the  new  buildings  will  be  opened 
for  business  in  a few  days. 


NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF 
ENGLAND,  PORTSEA. 

( Tins  directors  of  this  important  and  long. 
l|  established  bankiug  corporation  (numbering  as 
■they  do  more  than  130  branches  throughout 
[ England  aud  Wales)  finding  the  present  premises 
I at  Portsea  too  small  for  thoir  rapidly  increasin'* 
fibusiness  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
ijlocal  manager,  Mr.  Payne,  resolved  to  erect 
i others  on  “ The  Hard  ” on  a more  suitable  and 
t {imposing  Beale,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Westminster, 
j The  building  style  is  Italian,  faced  with  Port, 
land  stone,  aud  has  a frontage  of  about  40  ft., 
divided  into  four  bays  by  boldly  projecting 
rusticated  piers,  with  arch-headed  windows  to 
'tho  ground  story. 

J The  fourth  bay  forms  the  lobby  through  which 
are  entered  the  private  residence  and  the  bank- 
jug-room  by  separate  doors.  The  latter  room 
[provides  ultimate  accommodation  for  a stall  of 
i xweuty-two  offioials,  the  fitting  up  for  which  is 
Executed  in  Honduras  and  Spanish  mahogany 
French  polished.  In  front  of  the  counter  is  the 
^public  space,  which  latter  is  paved  with  orna- 
imental  tiling, — a space  being  reserved  as  a 
ivaiting  recess. 

I An  ornamontal  lantern  glazed  with  embossed 
[(flate-glass  lights  the  rear  of  tho  offico.  The 
ront  windows  are  of  teak,  aud  glazed  with  clear 
;;)late-glass.  These  will  be  protected  externally 
nroui  the  south  suu  by  suublluds,  Bunuett’s 
[•evolving  iron  shutters  being  provided  fon 


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SANITARY 
POET. 

A couple  of  weeks  since,  on  tho  vote  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  an 
Irish  member  rose  in  the  House  and  said  it 
appeared  there  was  a “ Local  Government  Sani- 
tary Poet”  in  Ireland,  aud  he  should  like  to 
know  W'hat  his  salary  was,  as  the  following  was 
a specimen  of  his  mode  of  composition  : — 
There’s  a skin  without  and  a skin  within, 


A covering  skin  and  a lining  skin  ; 

Bnl  the  skin  within,  as  the  skin  without, 

Doubles  inwards,  aud  goes  completely  throughout.” 

Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  the  Irish  Chief  Seore- 
tary,  merely  stated,  by  way  of  reply,  that  no  doubt 
if  there  was  such  an  office  as  that  of  Government 
Sanitary  Poet  in  Ireland,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
applicants  lor  it ; but  there  was  no  such  person, 
and  he  could  afford  no  explanation  regarding  the 
lines.  There  may  be  no  officially  appointed 
sanitary  poet  in  Dublin  in  the  sense  of  a laureate, 
but  there  aro  certainly  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  some  rhyming  official  at  tho  Board 
in  Dublin,  not  oppressed  by  the  labours  of  his 
office,  has  taken  upon  himself  the  duties  sup- 
posed to  appertain.  Dozens  of  copies,  bear- 
ing the  heading  of  “ Sanitary  Rhymes,” 
have  been  forwarded  to  several  corporate 
and  local  boards  in  the  sister  kingdom,  treating, 
in  a kind  of  nursery  rhyme,  of  “the  skin,  the 
blood,  the  nervous  system,  air,  water,  and  fire.” 
The  success  of  the  poet  is  not  marked,  though 
his  verses  aro  somewhat  remarkable.  The 
reception  of  one  of  these  pamphlets  by  tho 
Drogheda  Corporation,  some  weoks  ago,  led  to  a 
very  serio-comic  discussion,  some  of  the  members 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  pamphlet  sent  to 
them  was  genuine  as  a sealed  order,  while 
others  doubted  that  it  came  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  at  all.  The  only  instructions 
sent  with  the  packet  of  pamphlets  forwarded 
to  tho  different  boards,  were  the  words  “For 
distribution.”  Two  or  three  further  specimens 
in  addition  to  the  one  quoted  above  of  the 
I sanitary  poet’s  power  of  versificatiou  will  pro- 
bably amuse,  as  tho  House  of  Commons  was 
only  favoured  with  a single  verse.  The  poet, 
whoever  he  be,  would  seem  to  have  a reverence 
for  the  doctor,  knowing,  perhaps,  what  an 
important  personage  that  officer  is  under  the 
Act  of  1872,  aud  in  tho  Acts  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  Of  tho  medical  man 
the  poet  thus  speaks  : — 

“ The  doctor,  you  know,  examines  your  tongue 
To  see  if  your  stomach  or  bowels  are  wrong  ; 

If  ho  feels  that  your  hand  is  hot  and  dry, 

Ho  is  able  to  tell  you  the  reason  why.” 

This  verse  does  not  soar  very  high,  but  it  is 
quite  possible  the  doctor  knows  the  reason 
why,  if  he  be  a friend  of  the  poet.  The  poem 
purports,  said  a member  of  the  Drogheda  Cor- 
poration, to  speak  of  sanitary  matters,  “ but 
what  has  nervousness  to  do  with  the  subject 
unless  it  be  applicable  to  this  council,  seeing 
that  they  suffer  from  tho  pressure  of  a “sealed 
order  ?”  This  was  certainly  a very  shrewd  re- 
mark for  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda  at  the  present  time,  according  to  its 
Medical  Officer’s  report,  is  very  bad  indeed.  The 
filth  to  be  met  with  in  the  town  being  little  short 
of  repulsive.  Where  the  public  sewers  are 
worse  than  useless  sanitary  rhymes  will  hardly 
mend  matters,  though  a sealed  order  may  ex- 
pedite  their  improvemen  t.  The  sani  tary  poet  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  great  upon  bogs  and 


quagmires,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  some  ex- 
perience of  peat  or  turf  cutting  in  the  sister 
island,  or  he  could  never  picture  them  with 
suoh  an  amount  of  pathos  : — 

“ ^id.  0UF  boS8  and  our  mountains  whoever  has  stood 

On  the  dangerous  brink  of  a quagmire  of  mud, 

Has  observed  how  his  step  caused  the  quagmire  to 
shake 

Throughout  its  whole  mass,  with  a tremulous  quake.” 

This  is  what  Burke  would  not  call  sublime.  If 
these  verses  were  printed  at  the  public  expense, 
as  some  urban  and  rural  sanitary  authorities 
believed,  they  had  a clear  right  to  see  them  set 
to  music.  Iudeed,  this  omission  on  the  part  of 
tho  Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland  was 
pointed  out  by  an  aoute  town  councillor. 
Another  specimen,  and  wc  will  end  our  quotations. 
Tho  sanitary  poet  in  Dublin  seems  to  read  a 
little  of  Darwin  and  Professor  Huxley,  for  he 
tells  us : — 

“ Mun  eats  gruin,  roots,  aud  herbs  like  an  ox  or  a hog  : 

Feeds  ou  fruits  like  a bird,  devours  llosh  like  a dog  ; 

And  so  takes  from  the  soil  what  nutrition  ho  wants 

Indirectly  through  brutes  or  directly  from  plants.” 

After  this  the  “survival  of  the  fittest  ” is 
certain,  but  we  doubt  if  the  reputed  Local 
Government  Sanitary  poet  has  taken  tho  amount 
of  nutrition  he  wanted, — a mother’s  breast,  or 
indirectly  through  the  month-piece  of  a feeding- 
bottle. 

Apart  from  our  presont  rhymester,  there  is 
room  for  the  mission  of  a sanitary  poet,  though 
not  in  tho  character  of  a public  functionary, 
but  a cultivated  mind,  who,  in  additiou  to  his 
poetio  motives,  can  bring  to  the  task  high 
artistic  knowlodge  aud  eouud  scientific  attain- 
ments. 


DOCK  CONSTRUCTION. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEliS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  sossion  held  on 
the  23rd  of  March,  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Harrison,  pi’esi- 
dent,  in  the  chair,  a paper  on  “ The  Construction 
of  the  Albert  Dock  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,”  by 
Mr.  John  Clarke  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  was  read.  In 
the  year  1861  the  Hull  Dock  Company  obtained 
an  Aot  to  construct  a dock  ou  the  foreshore  and 
lands  adjoining  and  to  the  westward  of  the 
Humber  Dock  Basin.  Further  Acts  were  ob- 
tained in  the  years  1866  and  1867,  after  the 
works  for  the  new  dook  had  been  begun,  for  in- 
creasing its  size,  aud  for  the  purohase  of  more 
land  along  the  foreshore  to  the  westward.  The 
author  desoribed  tho  site  now  occupied  by  the 
dock  as  it  existed  before  the  works  were  com- 
monoed,  and  also  tho  strata  underlying  it,  as 
disclosed  by  borings  aud  by  the  excavations  for 
the  dock.  The  strata  oonsiated  of  a bed  of  peat, 
beneath  whioh  were  two  layers  of  boulder  clay, 
separated  by  a bed  of  fine  sand.  The  lower 
stratum  of  boulder  clay  rested  on  sand,  beneath 
whioh  was  the  chalk  at  a depth  of  abont  120  ft. 
below  quay  level.  The  dock  was  upwards  of 
23  acres  in  extent,  3,350  feet  long,  and  from 
200  ft.  to  430  ft.  wide ; the  height  of  the  quay 
above  the  bottom  of  tho  dook  was  35  ft.  3 in. 
Tho  lock  was  320  ft.  loDg  between  the  sills,  aud 
80  ft.  wide,  with  a depth  of  water  of  27  ft.  3 in. 
ou  tho  sill  at  H.YV.O.S.T.  The  total  area  occu- 
pied by  the  dock,  lock,  basin,  and  quays  was 
76  acres,  and  there  remained  120  aores  of  fore- 
shore, the  property  of  the  Dook  Companv,  for 
future  extensions.  The  author  desoribed  the 
method  of  carrying  out  the  works,  and  tho 
various  cofferdams  and  embankments  constructed 
during  their  progress.  The  dock  walls  were  of 
Bramley  Fall  atone  throughout.  An  account  was 
given  of  a “ blow  ” which  oeourred  in  one  of  the 
foundations,  and  which  caused  the  river- bank  to 
give  way,  and  flooded  part  of  the  works.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  a 
description  of  tho  method  of  forming  the  founda- 
tiona  for  the  look,  and  of  the  difficulties  whioh 
arose  owing  to  springs.  The  author  showed  that 
these  springs  had  their  source  in  the  lower  bed 
of  sand,  and  that  the  water  from  them  found  its 
way  through  old  bore-holes  in  the  bed  of  clay 
below  tho  foundation.  After  contending  with 
these  Bprings  for  some  months,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  move  the  sills  to  the  westward  of 
the  site  first  selected.  The  springs  occui-red 
under  the  east  sill.  During  the  whole  of  the 
time  they  were  flowing,  the  ground  continued 
to  subside,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  sand 
brought  up  from  beneath  the  lower  bed  of  olay. 
As  the  lockpit  was  separated  from  the  Humber 
ou  two  sides  by  banks,  and  ou  the  third  by  a 
cofferdam,  there  was  a continual  risk,  while  the 
subsidence  lasted,  that  ono  or  other  of  these 
might  fail.  A vexy  slight  settlement  had  taken 
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place  in  tbe  invert  built  on  the  abandoned  site 
for  the  east  Bill,  after  the  walls  were  finished  and 
backed  up,  but  no  further  settlement  had  since 
occurred,  nor  had  the  levels  appreciably  altered 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  gates  were  of 
wrought  iron,  constructed  by  Messrs.  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong  & Co. 


EFFECT  OF  COLD. 

A report  in  your  contemporary,  the  Illus- 
trated London  News,  current  number,  deserves  a 
passing  notice  in  the  columns  of  the  Builder. 
The  large  elephant  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Hamburg  has  recently  died.  It  appears  that 
some  year  and  a half  ago  the  wooden  floor  of  the 
house  iu  which  the  animal  was  kept  was  removed, 
and  a Btone  floor  substituted,  since  which  time 
the  elephant  has  refused  to  lie  down,  and  its  rest 
has  therefore  been  taken  standing.  Its  health  some 
time  ago  began  to  fail,  and  its  food  was  refused, 
and  the  animal  fell  down  to  the  floor  from  ex- 
haustion, and  was  unable  to  rise.  Help  was 
obtained,  and  the  animal  was  raised  by  main 
force,  and  a strap  left  around  its  neck,  which 
during  the  night  mercifully  put  an  end  to  its 
sufferings  by  strangulation.  I hope  the  long- 
continued  misery  of  this  poor  beast  will  be  a 
lesson  to  everybody  who  has  to  do  with  animals 
kept  in  confinement,  and  that  no  one  will  ever 
construct  floors  of  materials  which  have  not 
a direot  vegetable  origin.  This  poor  thing  died 
of  cold  feet.  Some  years  ago  metal  mousetraps 
were  very  popular  with  housekeepers.  I had 
one,  and  I invariably  found  that  if  a mouse  was 
caught  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the  night,  it 
was  dead  in  the  morning.  Sach  a thing  never 
happened  in  a wooden  trap,  and  the  inference  is 
that  the  animals  died  from  loss  of  heat  by  the 
conduction  of  the  metal  trap.  The  same  thing 
occurs  in  dwelling-houses  in  which  the  floors  of 
the  living-rooms  are  paved  with  stone  or  brick, 
and  left  uncovered  with  carpet  or  matting.  Oil- 
cloth also  produces  similar  results.  Asphalte, 
too,  is  believed  to  have  a good  deal  to  answer 
for  in  bad  health  and  even  deaths,  which 
have  taken  place  within  my  own  knowledge 
amongst  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  stand 
upon  it  for  long  together.  E.  Grimes. 


PERVIOUS  OR  IMPERVIOUS. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  the  20th  ult.  you 
were  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  say,  inter  alia, 
that  any  information  which  tended  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a brick  being  produoed  which  should  be 
impervious  to  moisture,  would  be  useful.  I see 
by  last  week’s  Builder  that  it  need  not  be  so, 
some  inquirers  even  preferring  a porous  to  anon, 
absorbing  brick. 

I know  numerous  architects,  both  in  London 
and  the  country,  who  have  been  always  demand- 
ing a non-porous  brick  for  face-work,  and  should 
be  somewhat  confounded  to  find  that  hereafter 
porous  bricks  only  would  be  appreciated. 

If  you  would  kindly  allow  space,  much  useful 
information  might  be  collected  by  some  of  your 
numerous  readers  saying  what  is  their  experience 
of  the  different  classes  of  bricks  used  for  front- 
work. 

White  bricks  from  the  northern  coal-field, 
Stourbridge,  Leicester,  Staffordshire,  Bridge- 
water,  Dorset,  Devon,  Cornwall. 

Red  bricks,  from  the  various  districts  where 
they  are  made,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Glazed  bricks,  blue  Staffordshire,  Cleveland 
slag,  and  the  cement  or  concrete  brioks  of 
Pillgwenlly,  Newport. 

Not  to  architects  and  builders  alone  would  the 
information  which  might  thus  be  collected  be 
instructive,  but  also  to  persons  who,  like 
myself,  being  manufacturers,  are  desirous  of 
producing  not  only  what  will  meet  the  market, 
but  what  will  also  best  accomplish  its  designed 
purpose. Feldspar. 


Opening  of  tbe  New  Operetta  House, 
Kilmarnock.  — The  new  Operetta  House, 
erected  iD  John  Finnie-street,  Kilmarnock,  by  a 
Limited  Liability  Company  of  local  gentlemen, 
was  opened  on  the  22nd  ult.,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Messrs.  Glover  & Francis,  of  the  Glasgow 
Theatre  Royal.  The  Operetta-house  is  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  has  a frontage 
of  100  ft.  in  John-Finnie-street,  where  are  tbe 
principal  entrances.  Tbe  theatre  is  Beated  for 
1,050  persons,  the  opening  of  the  proscenium  is 
22  ft.  across,  the  Btage  is  40  ft.  deep,  and  the 
breadth  between  its  walls  is  55  ft.  The  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is  63  ft. 
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LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
and  Archaaologica!  Society,  held  last  week,  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  president  (Mr.  Joseph 
Boult)  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Heffer  exhibited  and  explained 
his  design  for  a cathedral  suitable  for  Liverpool, 
and  in  doing  so  observed  that  the  design  bad 
not  been  prepared  by  him  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  agitation  with  respect  to  a bishopric,  but 
had  been  commenced  two  years  ago,  his  idea  at 
that  time  being  to  substitute  a suitable  structure 
for  the  present  St.  Peter’s  Churoh,  which  he  had 
long  regarded  as  a disgrace  to  and  a blot  upon 
the  town. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest,  in  offering  some  criticisms, 
as  an  associate,  upon  the  design  of  Mr.  Heffer, 
suggested  that  St.  Peter’s  was  not  the  proper 
site  for  a cathedral.  Why  not  place  it,  he  asked, 
alongside  tbe  Art  Gallery  at  the  foot  of  Islington, 
and  thereby  make  Lime-street  one  of  the  finest 
squares  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Several  other  gentlemen  offered  some  remarks, 
and  one  gentleman  spoke  warmly  in  favour  of 
the  Classical  style  of  architecture  adopted  by 
Mr.  Heffer.  The  Gothic  style,  he  said,  had  been 
ridden  to  death,  and  a change  would  be  a positive 
relief.  The  President  also  disapproved  of  the 
site,  but  said  Mr.  Heffer  was  not,  he  believed, 
wedded  to  it  if  he  could  procure  a better.  As 
regarded  the  style,  the  President  remarked  that 
it  was  one  of  his  aversions,  and  he  should  prefer 
some  other.  It  was  not  what  he  considered  a 
pure  style,  and  it  was  one  which  gave  oppor- 
tunities for  dealing  in  shams  and  unsound  archi- 
tecture. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  read  a paper  on  “ Roundel 
Glass,  with  some  account  of  the  direction  that 
stained  glass  is  taking  with  reference  to  decora- 
tion.” 


WAGES  AND  OUT-GO  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Ix  reply  to  a request  by  Mr.  D.  Chadwick, 
M.P.,  the  Resources  of  California  for  March  gives 
particulars  of  the  remuneration  obtainable  by 
various  professions  and  trades.  We  extract 
such  of  the  headings  as  may  more  particularly 
interest  some  of  our  readers  : — 

Architects  work  as  usual,  either  by  special 
rate  or  by  commission.  The  supply  so  fully 
equals  the  demand  that  their  commissions  or 
compensations  but  little  exceed  the  ruling  rates 
in  the  larger [eastern  cities.  The  unprecedented 
activity  in  building,  in  which  San  Francisco  has 
fast  surpassed  herself,  oven  during  the  last  six 
months,  has  correspondingly  increased  the  fees 
and  wages  of  all  artisans  concerned  in  the  erec- 
tion, completion,  and  furnishing  of  public  or 
private  buildings. 

Artists  are  finding  increased  appreciation,  and 
obtaining  proportionally  better  prices.  Diversities 
of  talent,  genius,  or  reputation  [cause  such  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  reward  that  one  can 
hardly  venture  on  even  an  approximate  state- 
ment of  average  compensation.  Painters  of 
landscape,  marine  views,  theatrical  scenery, 
panel  work,  &c.,  are  in  full  force,  and  possess  an 
unusual  aggregate  of  talent.  Re-touchers  aud 
colourers  of  photographs  obtain  from  §3  to  §15 
a day.  Skilled  workers  in  water-colours  command 
fully  as  much. 

Blacksmiths  readily  command  from  §3  to  §4  a 
day,  and  generally  work  ten  hours  a day.  In 
the  mines  they  receive  an  average  of  §60  a 
month,  without  board.  Foremen  get  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-fourth  more. 

Cabinet  Makers  average  §4-  a day.  More  than 
half  of  those  employed  in  the  city  work  by  the 
piece,  in  which,  of  course,  their  earniDgs  depend 
directly  upon  their  own  skill  and  despatch. 

Carpenters.  — House-carpenters  command 
§3  50c. ; foremen,  from  §4  50c.  to  §6.  Ship- 
carpenters  or  joiners,  §4  50c. ; foremen,  from 
§5  to  §7  50c. 

Carvers  in  wood  easily  command  §3  50c.  a 
day ; when  they  work  by  the  piece  and  upon 
fine  work,  some  make  as  high  as  §7  50c.  or 
even  §8. 

Foundrymen. — Workers  in  iron  command  from 
§3  75c.  to  §4.  Some  extra  skilful  moulders  get 
§5;  core-makers, §3  50c.  to  §4;  stove-mounters, 
§3  to  §3  50c.  Workers  in  brass,  cupola,  or 
furnace  tenders,  §3  for  eleven  hours ; moulders, 
§3  to  §3  50c.  for  ten  hours ; and  finishers,  §3  for 
ten  hours. 

Gasfitters. — From  §30  to  §50  a month  and 
found.  Generally  work  nine  hours  a day  in  the 
shop. 
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Oildei'S. — §3  50c.  to  §5,  l-ising,  in  rare  cases, 
to  §7  50c. 

Glaziers. — §2  to  §3  50c.  a day;  occasionally 
§4.  Usually  rank  with  paintei'3. 

Painters.  — Carriage  - painters,  §4;  house- 
painters,  §3  50c. ; ship-painters,  §3 ; and  sign 
or  ornamental  painters  fi’om  §5  to  §15.  Plain 
lettering  brings  12 £ cents,  a foot;  gold  lettering  j 
on  glass,  §1  a foot. 

Paperliangers. — Commonly  work  by  the  job ; ] 
when  paid  by  the  day,  they  rank  with  house-  . 
painters,  and  get  the  same  wages,  §3  50c. 

Plasterers. — Genei-ally  rank  with  masons,  and  * 
command  §4  50c.  a day. 

Plumbers. — §4  to  §4  50c.  for  nine  hours,  I 
though  ten  hours  is  fast  becoming  the  standard, 
as  it  is,  generally,  in  most  mechanical  or  ■ 
industrial  pursuits. 

Board  for  common  labouring  men  costs  from 
§3  50c.  to  §5  a week.  For  cleaner  occupations 
and  average  genteel  quarters,  the  usual  charge  . 
is  from  §5  to  §7  50c.  a week.  Those  who  wish 
more  room,  more  “ style,”  &c.,  can  gratify  them, 
selves  at  from  §10  to  §16  a week.  Good  board 
and  lodging,  at  first-class  hotels  can  be  regularly  I 
had  for  §15  a week,  and  from  that  to  $20  or  §25.  j 
Two  occupying  the  same  room,  about  20  per  1 
cent.  less. 

Rent. — Small  tenement  houses,  containing 
four  rooms,  of  the  lower  kind,  situated  in  blocks 
bring  from  §3  50c.  to  §5  a week.  Of  the  better 
olass,  or  under  separate  roofs,  a house  of  four  j 
main  rooms — kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  two  bed- 
rooms— with  usual  closets,  pantry,  and  sink- 
l'oom,  may  be  had  for  from  §5  to  §7  50c.  a week ; ' 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  or  in  the  country, 
generally,  larger  and  better  accommodations 
may  be  had  for  the  same  money,  or  equally  good 
ones  for  less. 


WORKING  MEN’S  COLLEGE,  GREAT 
ORMOND  STREET. 

The  summer  session  of  this  College  will  com-  j 
mence  on  April  5th.  It  will  be  remembered  1 
that  this  college  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  in  order  to  place  a liberal  education 
within  the  reach  of  working  men,  and  to  provide 
a centre  for  social  intercourse  between  them  and 
meu  of  University  training. 

The  subjects  in  which  classes  will  be  formed  ij 
during  the  session  are  drawing  (nude  aud  draped 
model,  antique  and  still  life,  casts,  and  natural  j 
objects),  vocal  music,  English  grammar,  litera-  J 
ture,  French,  German,  Latin,  Greek,  arithmetic  I 
and  algebra,  physiology  and  botany,  with  classes  fl 
in  elementary  subjects. 

The  general  meeting  of  the  council,  teachers,  l 
and  students,  to  which  intending  students  and 
the  public  are  invited,  will  be  held  on  the  opening 
evening,  Monday,  April  5th,  when  Dr.  George  ■ 
Macdonald  will  address  the  meeting,  and  the 
principal,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.,  will  preside  a 


PROPOSED  NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS  IN  ’ 
THE  ROCHDALE  ROAD  DISTRICT. 

The  Manchester  School  Board  having  decided 
on  erecting  schools  to  accommodate  900  children  ’ 
in  Abbott-street,  Rochdale-road,  invited  the 
three  Manchester  firms  who  are  at  present 
erecting  school  buildings  for  the  Board  in  Ard- 
wick,  Ancoats,  and  Hulme,  to  submit  designs  for 
the  proposed  new  edifice.  According  to  the  Man- 
chester News,  the  drawings  were  sent  in  on  the 
18th  of  February,  and,  at  the  general  Board  ! 
meeting,  the  designs  submitted  by  Mr.  William 
Dawes,  of  100,  King-street,  obtained  the  first  ! 
premium,  and  the  works  will  be  carried  out 
under  his  directions.  Messrs.  Medland  & Henry 
Taylor  received  the  second  premium,  and  Messrs. 
Royle  & Bennett  the  third.  These  schools  will 
cost  nearly  5,000 i.,  the  limit  being  51.  10s.  per 
child. 


Rumsey  Testimonial  Fund. — A meeting  of 
medical  men  and  others  was  held  at  the  General 
Registry  Office,  Somerset  House,  under  the  pro-; 
sidency  of  Dr.  W.  Farr,  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  a proposal  to  present  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Rumsey  with  a substantial  token  of  the  estima- 
tion iu  which  he  is  held  by  the  profession 
generally.  Dr.  Rumsey,  who  was  recently 
stricken  with  paralysis,  has  worked  hard  in 
the  cause  of  sanitary  progress,  and  deserves 
well  of  his  country.  Resolutions  were  passed 
and  preliminaries  arranged  for  an  immediate 
1 appeal  for  funds. 
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ACTION  BY  A SURVEYOR. 

HOWELL  V.  HUNT. 

9 a claim  at  the  Westminster  County  Court 


1 This  wua  a ciaim  at  me  Westminster  County  Con 
| for  51.,  balance  of  account  for  work  done  by  a surveyor. 

sa'd  was  a surveyor,  having  offices  at  45, 
Albert-terrace,  and  had  been  employed  by  the  defendant, 
who  had  had  a disagreement  with  the  builder  of  Stau- 
stead  House,  Hampshire,  about  some  work  which  ho  had 
i dono  there,  in  June  last,  to  go  there  and  measure  the 
I work  done.  Went  over  the  work  with  the  foreman,  and 
I prepared  an  account,  by  defendant's  direction,  which  took 
him  a couple  of  daj-s  extra.  Was  afterwards  witness  in 
an  action  brought  by  defendant  against  the  builder,  and 
.received  1L  on  his  subpccna.  There  was  an  objection  made 
i to  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  builder.  Witness 
I had  only  charged  defendant  l^per  cent.,  instead  of  the 
i:  usual  2 J. 

,|  Defendant  said  ho  did  not  look  upon  plaintiff  M a,  OUi- 
‘|veyor,  and  did  not  employ  him  as  such.  Had  known  him 
jlor  some  years  as  a sort  of  clerk  to  Messrs.  King  & Sons 
lithe  builders,  and  us  such  he  had  asked  him,  as  he  was  going 
with  hislamily  on  an  excursion  to  Southampton,  to  look 
lover  the  work,  and  give  his  opinion  of  it.  He  also  took 
jiexception  to  some  of  the  items  in  the  bill,  aud  amongst 
lothers  to  6s.  for  cab  hire. 

L Plaintiff  (in  reply  to  the  Judge,  Mr.  F.  Bayley)  said  he 
i mu  rn  jD  bus‘ness  as  a surveyor  for  about  eight  years. 

the  Judge  said  plaintiff  was  clearly  entitled  to  be  paid 
illorhis  labour,  but  he  should  give  judgment  for  4£.  only. 


SUB-CONTRACTORS’  LIABILITY. 


PATTERSON  V.  BIDSDALE. 

In  this  case  at  the  Manchester  Spring  Assizes, 
before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  and  a special  jury,  the 
[plaintiff,  an  artist  of  Pendleton,  Lancashire, 
|l30ught  to  recover  100Z.  damages,  as  compensa- 
liion  for  the  demolition  of  a studio,  caused  by 
;he  carelessness  of  the  builders,  Messrs.  Neill  & 
pons  in  taking  down  an  adjacent  building 
belonging  to  the  defendant. 

1 It  was  not  denied  that  the  damage  arose  through  the 
builders  engaged  on  the  demolition,  but  the  defendant’s 
Lounsel  contended  that  his  client  was  not  liable,  nor  were 
[Messrs.  McNeill,  with  whom  the  defendant  contracted 
H°r  the  contractors  had  sub-let  the  work  to  a man  named 
Seen  sued  ^ that  person  was  the  party  who  should  have 
In  support  of  this,  the  defendant  and  other  witnesses 
nvere  examined,  aud  a written  sub-contract  with  Williams 
ras  put  in,  by  which  Williams  bound  himself  to  make 
food,  amongst  other  conditions,  any  loss  or  injury  to 
Wyoming  property  arising  from  accident  or  negligence 
: Counsel  lor  the  plaintiff  impugned  the  validity  of  this 
■ub-contract,  and  contended  that  it  had  been  concocted 
or  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  plaintiff  of  compensation, 
.f  his  client  bad  sued  Williams,  the  latter  would  have 
alien  back  on  some  other  sub-coutractors  under  him 
desars.  Kelly  Flannigan,  and  Mike,  the  men  who  pulled 
I premises  down,  and  they,  if  worth  powder  and  shot 
Virf  Te  referred  the  Plaintiff  to  parties  carting  the 

I T.ho  Judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  sub- 
ontract  was  bon, 'i  fide  or  got  up  to  save  liability-,  and  the 
try  found  for  the  defendant. 


’ complete  the  models  but  the  plaintiff  yvas  paid  for  that 
m his  wages.  Witness  yvas  quite  willing  to  return  Mr. 
Kos9  the  models,  for  all  the  use  they  were  to  bis  firm. 

Mr.  Ross  said  he  would  accept  the  return  offered,  on 
condition  that  Mr.  Day  is  would  promise  that  no  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  copyright  by  the  lirm. 

Mr.  Davis  assured  the  plaintiff  that  Messrs.  Sharpe  had 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort.  They  did  not 
want  the  models  or  their  copyright. 

The  judge  (Stonor)  said  it  was  an  honourable  under- 
standing on  both  sides,  and  in  order  that  the  plaintiff 
might  receive  back  bis  hearing-fee,  8s.,  he  should  order 
the  case  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  causes. 

J udgment  for  both  sides  accordingly. 


PURCHASE  OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

„Sr,n.— It  very  important  that  the  7,000  shareholders 
ot  the  Crystal  Palace,  whose  interests  we  represeiL 
should  be  informed  of  the  success  yvhieh  has  nttpnJpJ 


i .j  l * ruiace,  wnose  interests  we  represent, 
should  be  informed  of  the  success  which  has  attended  our 
exertions  to  promote  their  interests. 

I therefore  communicate  at  once  to  you  the  fact  that 
we  have  concluded  the  terms  of  au  agreement,  by  which 
their  property  is  to  be  purchased,  for  a new  association 
at  a considerable  increase  on  its  present  market  value,— 
that  the  financial  contractors  are  prepared  to  deposit  a 
security  of  lfl0,000f.  for  the  execution  of  the  contract 
and  that  this  has  been  done  in  the  very  terms  demanded 
by  the  Court  of  Inquiry  ; who  will  doubtless  immediately 
issue  their  report  aud  submit  it  to  the  shareholders  for 
their  acceptance.  Francis  Wakefield, 

Chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee. 


DAMAGES  FOR  NEGLECT. 

CORNELIUS  V.  EGLINTON. 

I This  was  an  action  in  Westminster  County 
iourt  (before  Mr.  Francis  Bayley,  judge)  brought 
[ y the  proprietor  of  restaurant  and  wine  stores 
It  New  Oxford-street  against  a plumber  in 
rown-street,  Soho,  to  recover  5Z.  5s.  as  com. 
Snsation  for  damages  caused  through  defendant’s 
sglect  in  not  completing  work  which  lie  had 
nder taken. 


Plaintiff  said,  on  the  21stof  January  there  was  a leakage 
om  a water-pipe,  which  supplied  a sink  used  for  washing 
e glasses  in  the  bar,  and  as  defendant  was  at  yvork  at  a 
•use  opposite,  he  sent  lor  him  to  como  and  repair  the 
mage.  In  the  meantime  the  porter  had  bent  up  the 
;?e  above  the  leak,  and  stopped  it.  Defendant  came  and 
.ipected  it,  and  said  he  would  call  the  next  day.  He  did 
. when  he  said,  as  the  cistern  was  lull  witness  must  let 
n^atei7U>.n  oU  tJlj’0UghIhe  yvaste-pipo  after  business 
uis,  and  ho  would  call  in  the  mormng.  He  then  took 
J tap  away.  Defendant  did  not  keep  his  promise,  aud 
-•  water  worked  its  yvay  through  the  pipe,  Hooding  the 
F»  au,J  Penetrating  through  the  kitchen  ceding,  in  such 
I ray  that  the  cooks  could  not  yvork. 

I’he  Judge  said  there  appeared  to  be  a clear  case  of 
j tul  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  but  as  no  proof 

l ,?Hee„lgQi:e,l 0l.  lJje  prTae  “mount  of  damage  done,  he 
, Jiuld  assess  it  at  3L,  with  costs. 


THE  NEW  ACT-DROP  AT  THE 
COURT  THEATRE. 

Sir, — The  act-drop  in  question  is  very  well 
painted,  but  I think  it  is  a mistake. 

A drop-scene  may  be  either  treated  as  a pic- 
ture, a “ scene,”  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  or 
as  a decorative  curtain.  The  one  at  the  “ Court  ” 
is  neither  ; it  is  a realistic  representation  of  a 
smaller  proscenium-opening  with  its  curtain 
within  the  real  proscenium-opening,  and  flanked 
by  two  remarkably  real-looking  polished  granite 
pilasters,  quite  a triumph  of  ocular  deception. 
The  illusion  is  so  well  carried  out,  helped  by  the 
sentinel  figure  in  front,  that  you  almost  wait  to 
see  the  mimic  curtain  draw  up.  But  when, 
instead  of  that,  the  massive  architectural  frame- 
work  curls  itself  up  and  disappears,  curtain, 
sentinel,  and  all,  the  eye  receives  a disagreeable 
shock,  and  resents  the  deception. 

If  a drop  is  not  made  a regular  scene,  it 
shonld  be  treated  frankly  as  a curtain,  which,  I 
think  is  much  to  be  preferred ; only  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  something  much  better  than  the 
vulgar  festoon  and  tassel  business  which  is  the 
usual  thing  in  such  cases.  It  might  be  a good 
idea,  too,  to  have  drop-curtains  in  sets  to  mark 
the  conclusions  of  Acts  I.,  II.,  III.,  &o.,  respec- 
tively. There  is  something  more  to  be  done 
with  this  theatrical  appendage,  but  I do  not 
think  the  effort  made  at  the  “Court”  is  at  all 


MODELLERS  v.  POTTERS. 

I At  the  last  sittings  of  the  County  Court  of 
•Iradswortb,  au  artist  and  modeller,  of  the  name 
l (Ross,  sued  Messrs.  Sharpe,  the  well-known  tile 
P fancy  potters,  of  Nine  Elms-lane,  Battersea, 
3i-  6s.  8d.,  balance  of  account  for  four  models 
i had  made  for  the  firm 


appcuuagy,  uub  i UO  nOG 
think  the  effort  made  at  the  “Court”  is  at  all 
in  the  right  direction,  clever  as  it  is  in  execution. 

H.  H.  S. 

. ***  .°.Qr  C0rresP0I1<lent  is  well  entitled  to  have 
his  opinion,  though  we  may  not  wholly  agree 
with  it.  The  act-drop  in  question,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a picture,  and  a very  effective  picture 
too  j and  when  it  curls  itself  up  and  disappears, 
we  see  no  more  reason  to  resent  the  deception 
than  when  an  assemblage  of  Venetian  palaces 
in  like  manner  bend  themselves  to  circumstances, 
or  the  cloud-capped  Alps,  majestic  and  serene, 
are  suddenly  twirled  into  a higher  empyrean. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Ir  Davis,  manager  to  the  defendants,  explained  to  the 
|rt  he  appeared  for  Messrs.  Sharpe,  aud  that  they 
It  no  desire  whatever  to  repudiate  the  claim  if  it  were 
pncilenblo  with  justice.  Mr.  Ross  had  been  employed 
l .nohrmto  carry  out  certain  modelling  work  at  the 
'o  , ,pef  week;  After  working  about  nine  weeks 
i Ross  left  them  when  he  asked  if  they  would  purchase 
nm  the  models  now  in  dispute,  leaving  the  value 
qo  generosity  of  Messrs.  Sharpe,  and  witness  gave  him 
»t  first,  and  afterwards  another  K„  making  4/  ' " 

| nindela  in  font  ..... 


.limn™  uuoiuer  u.,  mating  4d.  in  all 

models,  in  fact,  were  not  worth  the  money  paid  for 
n.  He  was  employed  eight  days  at  the  factory,  to 


Rodmersham. — At  a vestry  meeting  held  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Rodmersham, 
recently,  it  was  decided  to  restore  the 
church.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Mellor,  the  vicar,  drew 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  plans  and 
specifications  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Slingsby  Stall, 
wood,  architect,  of  Folkestone.  The  restoration 
would  comprise  amongst  other  things,  now  roofs 
to  the  chancel  and  two  side  aisles,  the  building 
of  a vestry  and  organ-chamber,  repaviDg  and  re- 
seating the  church  with  open  benches,  a new 
hot- water  heating  apparatus,  the  renewal  of  the 
tracery  of  most  of  the^windows,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing  of  certain  portions  of  the  arches  and  walls, 
which  were  crumbling  away,  &c.  The  total 
cost  would  amount  to  about  2.300Z.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  were 
collected  the  chancel  Bhould  be  restored,  the 
body  of  the  church  drained  and  repaved,  the 
present  pews  removed,  and  the  church  reseated 
temporarily  with  chairs,  until  the  committee 
can  afford  to  put  in  open  benohes. 

Meopham  (Kent). — During  the  last  three  years 
Mrs.  Barnett,  of  Meopham  Court,  has  been 
carrying  out  a series  of  improvements  in  the 
chancel  of  Meopham  Church,  as  a memorial  to 


to  her  late  husband.  The  first  work  has  been 
| the  rebuilding  with  new  stone  of  the  east  win- 
dow, and  filling  it  with  stained  glass,  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Barraud  being  the  artists.  The  next 
work  was  a new  reredos,  consisting  of  a centre  of 
three  canopied  arches  of  white  carved  and 
diapered  stone.  In  the  centre  panel  is  a Greek 
cross  of  red  marble  and  alabaster,  the  centre  and 
extreme  ends  being  formed  of  circular  pieces  of 
spar  of  various  colours.  In  the  side  panels  are 
groups  of  corn  and  grapes,  respectively  carved  in 
stone.  The  three  panels  are  separated  and 
flanked  by  red  marble  pillars.  Right  and  left 
of  these  are  fonr  arched  panels,  separated  by 
green  marble  pillars,  and  containing,  on  a ground 
of  alabaster,  the  “Lord’s  Prayer,”  the  “ Apostles’ 
Creed,”  and  the  “ Decalogue,”  in  readable  letters. 
Below  these  panels  the  stonework  is  diapered, 
as  is  also  that  of  the  north  and  south  walls. 
The  work  of  the  reredos  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Biindley,  of  London.  The 
space  also  within  the  Communion-rails  has  been 
repaved  with  encaustic  tiles,  by  Messrs.  Minton, 
Hollins,  & Co.  In  the  centre,  leading  from  the 
railing  to  the  Communion-table,  has  been  placed 
a tombstone  of  Meditoval  date.  All  the  other 
tombstones  taken  from  the  chancel  have  been 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  around  the 
font,  where,  together  with  others  which  had  been 
placed  there  when  the  church  was  restored,  they 
are  now  to  be  seen  classified  according  to  family 
relationship.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  church  has  also  been  placed  a stained 
glass  window,  to  the  memory  of  Edith,  wife  of 
Lieut.  Edwards,  R.E.,  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co. 
being  the  artists. 

Scole. — This  church,  having  become  dilapi- 
dated,  has  lately  been  restored  and  partly 
rebuilt.  The  nave  roof,  which  was  decayed,  has 
been  made  good,  and  the  chancel,  which  had  a 
flat  plaster  ceiling  cnttiDg  across  the  middle  of 
the  chancel  arch,  has  been  covered  with  a new 
roof.  The  eastern  window,  of  three  lights,  with 
the  eastern  gable,  cross,  &o.,  are  all  new,  as  well 
as  the  chancel  door  and  the  tracery  of  the  side 
windows  of  the  chancel.  A new  vestry  has  also 
been  added  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  windows  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  stonework,  have  been  re- 
stored, the  old  stonework  being  retained  where 
possible.  The  south  porch  has  been  removed, 
and  a new  one  substituted.  The  font  has  been 
restored,  fresh  lined  with  lead,  and  set  upon  a 
stone  step  near  the  south  door.  The  old  seating 
and  west  gallery  have  been  oleared  away,  and 
the  tower  arch  and  west  window  opened  to  view. 
The  new  seating  consists  of  open  benches  of 
pine,  with  sloping  backs.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak, 
with  open  tracery  panels ; and  the  reading-desk  is 
composed  out  of  a fifteenth-century  lectern.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  is  paved  with  Godwin’s  tiles, 
and  the  windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass 
in  two  tints.  The  church  is  heated  by  one  of 
Porritc’s  underground  stoves.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  of  London,  architect,  by 
Messrs.  Vine  & Day,  of  Eye,  builders. 

Old  Swan. — The  new  church  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  and  situated  in  the  Broad-green-road,  Old 
Swan,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  The  church  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate about  800  worshippers,  and  half  the  seats 
will  be  free.  The  total  cost  has  been  about' 
3.700Z.,  the  builder  being  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge, 
Burscough,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  C.  D.  Barry 
& JSon,  of  Church-street.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated,  and  the  interior  consists  of  a nave 
side  aisles,  and  transepts.  The  seats  are  all 
open,  and  the  whole  of  the  fittings  are  of  pitch 
pine,  varnished.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
church  was  laid  in  the  early  part  of  1871. 

Litchfield. — The  parish  church,  which  had  been 
closed  for  eight  months  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going repairs  and  improvements,  has  been  re- 
opened. Parts  of  the  church  are  nearly  800 
years  old.  The  building  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  such  a state  of  decay,  that  a thorough 
restoration  was  required.  This  has  now  been 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H. 
Woody er,  architect,  of  Grafham,  near  Guildford, 
at  the  cost  of  about  1,000Z.  The  flint  walls  have 
been  stripped  and  pointed,  a new  porch  built  of 
flints  with  Bath  scone  dressings,  has  been  added, 
and  a shingled  spire.  Internally,  the  unsightly 
ceilings  have  been  removed,  and  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  most  of  which  were  in  good  condition, 
have  been  opened  out  to  view.  The  church  has 
been  reseated  throughout,  and  paved  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  chancel  has  been 
separated  from  the  nave  by  an  oak  screen,  the 
fittings  of  the  ohancel,  which  are  all  new,  being 
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of  the  same  material.  The  reredoa  is  composed 
of  Bath  stone  and  red  Devon  marble,  the  centre 
panel  being  ornamented  with  a white  marble 
cross.  The  old  font  bowl  has  been  cleaned  and 
restored,  and  a new  base  added  to  it.  A now 
stone  pnlpit  has  also  been  provided.  The  church 
will  now  accommodate  about  eighty  persons. 

Liverpool.  — The  Chairman  of  the  Works 
Committee  of  the  Mersey  and  Docks  Board 
has  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Aidan’s 
Church,  in  Latham- street,  Stanley-road,  Kirk- 
dale.  The  original  church  of  St.  Aidan,  in  Vic- 
toria-road, being  in  the  way  of  the  north  dock 
extension,  is  to  be  removed  and  rebuilt  on  the 
Latham-street  site.  The  new  building  will  be 


nearly  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  old  one. 
Leicester. — St.  Saviour’s  Church,  the  gift  of 


§0flhs  gmilKtr. 

Economic  Geology ; or,  Geology  i 


the  Rev.  F.  G.  Burnaby,  is  beginning  to  assume 
a tangible  form.  The  plans  were  prepared  some 
time  ago  by  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  and 
Messrs.  Osborne,  Brothers,  High-cross-street, 
Leicester,  the  contractors  and  builders,  have 
commenced  operations,  but  these  have  been 
much  impeded  by  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  foundations  have  been  dug,  and  the  building 
has  been  commenced,  and  will  be  proceeded  with 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  expected  that  the 
memorial  stone  will  be  laid  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  The  style  of  the  edifice  will  be  Early 
English,  and  will  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
brick,  stone  being  used  as  sparingly  as  possible. 
The  contract  is  about  11,0001.,  and  the  building 
will  bo  capable  of  accommodating  900  persons. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Wood  is  clerk  of  the  works. 

York. — The  foundation  - stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Maurice,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
edifice,  is  about  to  bo  laid.  The  nave  will  be 
72  ft.  in  length  from  the  west  end  to  the  chancel 
arch,  and  24  ft.  in  width.  The  north  side  aisle 
will  be  12  ft.  by  72  ft.  in  length ; and  the  other 
aisle,  whilst  of  the  same  width  as  the  latter,  will 
be  58  ft.  long ; the  basement  of  the  tower  being 
14  ft.  by  12  ft.  The  chancel  will  be  38  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  and  there  will  be  a transept  14  ft.  square. 

In  a nearly  corresponding  space  on  the  opposite 
Bide  will  stand  the  organ,  behind  it  being  a 
vestry  20  ft.  by  15  ft.  The  sittings  will  be,  for 
adults,  459 ; and  for  children,  144.  The  seating 
will  be  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  fittings  of  the 
same  wood,  varnished.  The  height  of  the  nave 
will  be  35  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  wall-plate, 
and  52  ft.  to  the  ridge ; the  chancel  28  ft.  and 
44  feet ; and  the  transept  23  ft.  and  34  ft.  respec- 
tively. The  roofs  will  be  open-timbered  with 
curved  braces,  and  hammer-beams  resting  on 
carved  stone  corbels.  The  window  arches  and 
jambs  will  be  of  stone;  and  the  pillars  of  the 
nave  will  be  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  All  the 
caps  of  the  pillars  will  be  of  stone,  from  the 
Huddlestone  quarries,  and  carved.  The  floors 
of  the  aisle  will  be  of  ornamental  tiles,  that  of 
the  chancel  of  encaustic  tiles.  The  east  and 
west  ends  will  contain  five-light  windows  ; the 
clearstory,!  three-light  windows ; the  transept, 
windows  with  a like  number  of  lights  to  the 
latter;  and  the  aisles,  two-light  windows.  The 
height  of  the  tower  will  be  90  ft.  to  the  top  of 
the  pinnacles.  The  church  will  be  faced  with 
Bradford  stone,  and  have  Whitby  stone  dressings. 
The  tenders  have  been  let  as  follow : — Mr. 
Joseph  Clark,  excavator,  bricklayer,  and  mason ; 
Mr.  William  Rookledge,  carpenter  and  joiner ; 
Mr.  Francis  Bawling,  plasterer ; Mr.  James 
Knowles,  plumber  and  glazier;  Messrs.  W.  & J. 
Dodgson,  Blaters ; and  Mr.  Robert  Pearson, 
painter  and  stainer.  The  amount  of  the  tenders 
is  5,4251. 19s.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Gould 
& Fisher,  of  York. 

Sutton  Valence. — The  parish  church  of  Sutton 
Valence  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
The  interior  of  the  church,  which  formerly  con- 
sisted of  a ohancel  and  a large  open  body,  with 
old-fashioned  pews,  has  been  re-modelled.  The 
gallery  at  the  side  has  been  removed,  and  its 
place  taken  by  a convenient  structure  at  the  west 
end.  Nave  and  aisles  have  been  formed,  with 
modern  pillars  and  arches ; a new  floor  has  been 
laid  down,  and  open,  stained  seats  substituted 
for  the  high-backed  ones.  The  west  end  of  the 
church  has  been  taken  out,  the  window  and 
belfry  thrown  up ; the  roof  has  been  fresh 
timbered  and  made  secure,  the  ceiling  white- 
washed, and  the  walls  coloured  throughout. 
There  are  a new  window  in  the  south  side,  and 
two  new  chancel  windows.  The  chancel  roof 
has  been  raised,  a new  ceiling  put  in,  the  walls 
fresh  plastered,  a tesselated  floor  laid  down,  and 
seats  erected  for  the  choir.  The  restoration  has 


in  its  Relations  to 
the  Arts  and  Manufactures.  By  David  Pace, 
LL.D.  W.  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

Tiiere  is  much  in  this  book  whioh  deserves, 
indeed  demands,  the  attention  of  many  of  our 
readers  : the  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters 
will  almost  serve  to  prove  it, — “ Geology  and 
Land  Valuation,”  “ Geology  and  Architecture," 
Geology  and  Civil  Engineering,”  “ Refractory 
or  Fire-Resisting  Substances,”  and  so  on.  A 
few  sentences  from  it  on  the  subject  of  Materials 
for  Piers  and  Sea-Walls  will  serve  to  Bhow  the 
style  of  the  book  : — 

“ As  to  choico  of  material  for  piers,  breakwaters,  sea- 
walls, and  lighthouses,  much  will  depend  on  the  geology 


of  the  district ; that  is,  whether  limestones,  sandstones, 
greenstones,  granites,  or  other  sufficiently  hard  rocks,  lie 
conveniently  adjacent.  While  Aberdeen  can  avail  herself 
of  her  grunites,  Dundee  has  recourse  to  the  tough  grey 
sandstones  of  the  Old  Red,  Leith  and  Glasgow  to  the 
quartzose  grits  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  Clyde  to  green- 
stones, Plymouth  to  limestones,  Liverpool  to  granites 
brought  from  a di3tanoe,  and  the  Tyne  and  other  ports  to 
artificial  blocks  of  concrete.  In  all  cases,  hardness,  tough- 
ness, weight,  and  durability  are  the  main  requisites,  con- 
sidering the  bumping  and  Iriotion  in  docks  and  harbours, 
and  the  impact  of  waves  and  breakers  on  exposed  sea- 
walls and  breakwaters,  where  the  blocks  lose  so  much  of 
their  weight  from  being  submerged  in  water.  We  have 
witnessed  the  elFect  of  storms  on  sea-works  at  Wick, 
Lossiemouth,  Anstruther,  Grunton,  and  Tynemouth,  and 
their  power  of  displacement  and  transport  would  seem 
incredible,  were  it  not  remembered  that  stones  of  ordinary 
specific  gravity  lose  about  a third  of  their  weight  in  water, 
while  the  effective  impact  of  waves  occasionally  amounts 
to  G,000  lb.  per  square  foot.  Whatever  may  form  the 
main  mass  of  masonry,  there  is  no  rock  so  suitable  for 
facings,  copings,  and  gateways  as  a good  medium-grained 
granite,  whioh  possesses  at  once  hardness,  toughness,  and 
KptI  in  nrrtdr  nro  ll»e  RilicimiR  f-ritfi  find  sand- 


weight.'  Next  in  order  are  the  silicious  grits  and  sand- 
stones, which,  though  not  so  hard  nor  heavy  as  the 
granites,  still  stand  well,  and  can  be  raised  in  blocks  of 
almost  any  size,  like  those  used  at  the  Dundee  Docks,  the 
Albert  Dock  at  Leith,  and  on  the  storm-walls  of  the 
Tynemouth  piers.  The  limestone  (compact  dolomites  and 
marbles)  come  next ; but  the  greenstones  and  basalts  are 
generally  too  brittle,  and  from  their  columnar  or  sub- 
columnar  structure  can  rarely  be  raised  ii 
sufficient  magnitude.” 


listcllaiua. 
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It  is  obvious  that  in  all  the  works  adverted  to 
under  the  present  section, — piers,  breakwaters, 
sea-walls,  and  lighthouses, — security  of  founda- 
tion, great  strength,  and  durability  of  material, 
are  the  main  essentials ; and  the  architect  or  en- 
gineer well  acquainted  with  the  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict and  with  the  characters  of  the  various  rocks 
will  be  in  a much  better  position  to  do  justice  to 
the  undertaking  than  one  who,  however  mechani- 
cally ingenious,  is  incapable  of  formiug  an 
estimate  of  these  particulars.  Nor  is  it  rocks 
alone  upon  which  he  will  be  called  to  decide,  but 
mortars,  hydraulic  cements,  conoretes,  puddlings, 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  require  some  know- 
ledge of  rocks  and  minerals,  and  the  methods  of 
rendering  them  economically  advantageous. 


VARIORUM. 

A Letter  to  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett  on  the 

Character  and  Sphere  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiqui- 
ties,” by  Alexander  Wood,  M. A.  (London:  Burns 
& Oates),  is  an  elaborate  reply  to  a criticism  in 
the  Saturday  Review  on  a work  of  his,  “ Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  of  London  and  its  Suburbs.” 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  public  will 
find  this5roc7mre  so  interesting  as  the  writer  does. 

“ Three  Months  after  Date,"  by  M.  Laing 

Meeson  (Ward,  Lock,  & Tyler),  consists  of  8 
number  of  stories  exposing  the  doings  of  money 
lenders,  joint-stock  company  swindling,  and  such 
like.  Their  general  correctness  was  strikingly 
shown  during  a recent  trial  for  libel  against  the 
World.  The  reports  of  the  examinations  read  as 
if  they  had  been  copied  from  this  book,  page 
after  page.  Young  men  entering  business  will 
be  all  the  better  after  amusing  themselves  for  an 

hour  or  two  with  “Three  Months  after  Date." 

Mrs.  G.  Linnaeus  Banks,  in  the  interesting  story 
now  running  through  Cassell's  Family  Magazine, 
“ The  Manchester  Man,”  is  following  the  plan 
she  adopted  so  successfully  in  her  novel,  “ God’s 
Providence  House,”  connecting  its  various  inci- 
dents with  the  parts  of  the  town  wherein  they 
are  supposed  to  occur. 


The  Liverpool  School  Board. — Mr.  T. 

Mellard  Reade,  C.E.  of  Liverpool,  has  been 
appointed  architect  to  the  Liverpool  School 
Board,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  published 

I by  us  some  time  since.  It  is  we  understand  the 
intention  of  the  Board  to  erect  schools  for  1,000 
children  in  Walton-lane,  and  Mr.  Reade  is  pre- 
paring plans  of  the  same. 


Neglecting  to  take  down  Dangerous 
Houses. — At  the  South  Shields  police-court, 
Mary  S.  Robson,  Elizabeth  Anderson,  Alexander 
M'Dermaid,  Margaret  Grey,  and  Joseph  Worth- 
ington, were  summoned  by  Mr.  M.  Hall,  borough 
surveyor,  for  neglecting  to  take  down  two 
dwelling-houses  in  Hill-street,  which  the  sur- 
veyor had  deemed  to  be  in  a ruinous  state.  The 
defendants  said  that  they  considered  that  they 
had  no  right  to  take  the  houses  down.  Mr. 
Hall,  borough  surveyor,  said  that  he  had  to 
apply  for  an  order  against  the  defendants  to 
take  down  the  two  houses,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  rendered  dangerous  by  the  action  of 
the  underground  fire.  The  defendants,  as  the 
owners,  had  been  served  with  the  required 
orders.  The  defendants  continued  to  deny  their 
liability,  and  the  borough  surveyor  said  he  was 
not  in  a position  to  prove  that  the  defendants 
had  received  any  rents  for  the  property ; Mr. 
Hall  further  stated  that,  intheoventof  an  owner 
not  being  found  or  proved,  he  had  power  to  pull 
down  the  houses.  In  reply  to  the  bench  the 
defendants  stated  they  had  no  objection  to  the 
houses  being  pulled  down.  The  houses  it  ap- 
peared, were  mortgaged,  and  they  had  no  interest 
in  the  property.  The  court,  under  these  circum- 
stances, declined  to  make  any  order  upon  the 

defendants,  and  dismissed  the  case. Messrs. 

John  Barras  & Co.,  Gateshead,  were  summoned 
by  Mr.  M.  Hall,  borough  surveyor,  for  neglecting 
to  take  down  a dwelling-house  in  Price-street. 
Mr.  Hall  said  the  house  was  in  a dilapidated  and 
dangerous  condition,  and  he  had  to  apply  for  an 
order  for  its  being  pulled  down.  The  bench  j 
made  an  order  for  the  pulling  down  of  the  house. 

“ Hazardous  Hates  ” of  Insurance.— Mr. 

H.  Brooks  writes  to  protest  against  the  rate  of 
premiums  charged  on  hazardous  trades  in  this 
country  compared  with  similar  risks  abroad. 
He  more  particularly  alludes  to  the  advanced 
rate  levied  on  pianoforte  manufacturers  and 
branches  connected  therewith,  who  are  seeking 
a remedy  by  which  they  can  best  obtain  full 
security  against  fire  on  economical  terms.  Soma 
years  ago  he  pa:d  only  53.  per  cent,  on  a portion 
of  his  stock  and  utensils  in  trade,  which  rate 
has  been  increased  in  proportion  as  business  ex- 
tended, until  last  year  it  reached  63s.  per  cent., 
since  reduced  to  52s.  6d.,  through  a considerable 
outlay  to  diminish  the  risk.  The  same  property 
is  insured  in  other  offices  at  42s.  per  cent., 
which  he  considers  an  unreasonable  demand,  as 
compared  with  8s.  per  cent,  charged  in  Paris  on 
similar  risks.  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  a disinterested 
surveyor  might  be  appointed  to  fix  the  rate  of 
premium  on  hazardous  risks,  who  should  be 
paid  a percentage  on  the  amounts  insured.  This, 
if  adopted,  would  be  more  equitable  and  con- 
sistent than  leaving  it  solely  with  the  officeB,  as 
at  present.  If  8s.  per  cent.,  with  a few  centimes 
for  neighbours’  risks,  is  found  remunerative  in 
Paris,  why  should  it  not  be  in  London  ? We 
agree  with  him  that  the  offices  should  be  me- 
morialised  through  their  committee  for  an  im- 
mediate reduction  in  the  rates.  If  they  decline, 
they  ought  to  publish  statistics  to  prove  theii 
inability. 

In  the  recent  Dispute  in  the  Birming-i 
ham  Building  Trade,  the  points  of  difference 
were  nominally  small.  The  bricklayers  claimed 
from  the  employers  an  advance  of  a £d.  an  honri 
the  labourers  who  assist  the  bricklayers  wanted 
f d.  an  hour  extra ; and  the  double  concessioi 
would  have  made  the  rate  of  hourly  pay  of  thr 
former  Sd.,  of  the  latter.  5£d-  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  both  for  and  against  the  in 
crease  is,  it  appears,  one  that  is  always  brough 
forward.  The  men,  in  support  of  their  claim!! 
adduced  a list  of  towns  in  which  the  wages  ar 
higher  than  those  paid  in  Birmingham ; th 
masters,  in  opposing  them,  putin  a list  of  place 
where  the  wages  are  lower.  Mr.  Kettle,  in  hi 
award,  points  out  that  the  lower  wages  at 
balanced  by  comparative  advantages,  the  higher 
by  comparative  disadvantages ; and  he  show 
by  admitted  facts  that  Birmingham  holds  a soi 
of  middle  position  in  this  matter.  As  the  genen 
result,  his  award  declares  that  neither  the  bricl- 
layers  nor  their  labourers  are  entitled  to  : 
“ rise." 

Silicate  Paints. — We  understand  that  tl 
Government  of  India  has  adopted  the  paints  it, 
the  Liverpool  Silicate  Paint  Company  for  tli 
Queen’s  barracks  at  Fort  William ; and  the  Ca 
cutta  Waterworks  Company  have  also  decided  (, 
1 their  favour,  and  sent  large  orders  by  this  ma 
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Artisans’  Dwelling’s  at  Seacombe. — Last 
reek  a number  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
nproved  construction  of  dwellings  for  the 
'orking  classes  assembled  at  the  Shaftesbury 
ottages,  Wheatland-lane,  Seacombe,  to  inspect 
lose  buildings,  which  have  been  recently 
rected  on  a new  principle.  Mr.  Ellis,  builder, 
righton-street,  who  is  the  patentee,  claims  to 
ave  secured  certain  advantages  which  are  of 
ime  importance.  Ho  explained  to  the  company 
le  details  of  his  plan,  which  comprises,  amongst 
.her  desiderata,  an  improved  central  chimney 
id  fireplace  to  each  house,  thus  giving  a better 
apply  of  air,  preventing  unhealthy  draughts, 
id  insuring  economy  of  fuel ; also  some  arrange- 
ents  of  ash-pits,  &o.  A separate  entrance  is 
ven  to  each  cottage,  and,  among  other  things, 
r.  Ellis  claims  for  the  principle  a great  saving 
the  cost  of  street-making. 

Explosion  at  St.  Paul’s  Schools. — An 
arming  occurrence  took  place  at  St.  Paul’s 
ew  Schools,  Doctors’- commons,  last  week, 
he  building  had  been  for  some  time  past  in 
iurso  of  erection,  and  was  advanced  towards 
impletion.  About  one  o’clock  a flame  suddenly 
irst  through  the  window  on  the  ground  floor 
■ the  east  end  of  the  building,  at  the  comer  of 
ean’s-court.  Immediately  afterwards  a loud 
port  was  heard,  followed  by  the  smashing  of 
ass.  The  front  of  the  building  is  in  Carter, 
ne,  and  there  the  greatest  damage  was  done, 
number  of  warehouses  near  the  schools  lost 
eir  glass  in  the  windows.  The  Swan  with  Two 
lacks  Tavern,  directly  opposite,  had  the  whole  of 

Ie  front  blown  in.  Many  houses  suffered  from 
noussion.  A man  named  John  Pettit,  who  was 
.ssing,  had  his  hands  burned  badly,  and  a work- 
:in  inside  the  building,  named  Louis  Stonard, 
.d  his  hand  seriously  cut  with  glass.  An 
pape  of  gas  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause 
the  explosion. 

An  Aerial  Bridge. — A great  engineering 
irk  is  about  to  be  executed  at  Lyons.  It  is  an 
>n  bridge  to  connect  the  plateau  of  Fourviiires 
th  that  of  the  Croix-Rousse,  which  are  two 
ights,  like  that  of  Montmartre  in  Paris,  at  a 
stance  of  300  metres  from  each  other.  This 
dertaking  is  estimated  to  cost  2,800,000  francs, 
which  a subvention  of  000,000  francs  only  is 
ced  from  the  city.  This  aerial  bridge  will  con. 
t of  three  spans,  the  central  one  resting  on 
an  iron  columns  in  a line  with  the  houses  on 
3 quays.  The  platform  of  the  bridge  will  be 
metres  above  the  road,  and  nearly  50  metres 
>ve  the  bouses.  Each  of  the  two  central 
umns  will  have  inside  a lift  by  which  pedCs- 
xns  will  be  raised  in  two  minutes. 

Phe  Nottingham  School  of  Art. — Mr* 

Seddon  Tyrer,  of  Mansfield,  a student  of  this 
tool,  has  just  been  successful  in  gaining  an 
master’s  certificate  for  painting  and  design, 
had  to  pass  a series  of  severe  examinations 
South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  History 
Technical  Processes  of  Art,  Structural 
pany,  and  the  Principles  and  History  of  Orna- 
Intal  Art.  He  gained  marks  for  “ excellence  ” 
n “ good  ” in  most  of  the  papers.  The  Not- 
jgham  people  believe  that  this  is  the  first 
Jtance  on  record  in  which  a student  of  any 
Itropolitan  or  provincial  school  has  gained  this 
‘her  certificate,  which  fully  qualifies  the  bearer 
[take  the  head-mastership  of  an  important 
tool  of  art. 

bangers  of  the  Tram. — We  witnessed 
:jther  fall  from  a tram-car  on  Easter  Monday, 
udy  was  getting  out,  the  car  having  stopped, 
i before  she  was  off  the  step  the  oar  moved  on 
t she  fell  in  the  road.  The  conductor,  as 
pi  in  such  cases,  was  on  the  top  collecting  his 
is.  As  we  have  previously  argued,  the 
oem  of  leaving  the  inside  passengers  without 
attendant  to  assist  them  to  alight  or  signal 
1 driver  when  required  to  stop  while  the  con- 
|tor  is  on  the  top,  is  fraught  with  much 
unvenience  and  danger,  and  should  be 
tfedied. 

Lrchitectural  Association  of  Ireland 

izes. — Two  prizes  of  five  guiueas  each  are 
red  (open  to  any  member  of  the  profession 
ier  thirty  years  of  age)  for  the  best  measured 
wings  of  any  building  in  Ireland  or  the 
!ted  Kingdom  up  till  the  eighteenth  century, 

> for  the  best  design  for  a town  church  to 
limmodate  1,000  people.  The  president  and 
^-president  are  to  be  the  referees.  All  works 
Initted  for  either  of  the  above  prizes  must  be 
i/ered,  carriage  free,  at  the  rooms  of  the 

(iciation,  addressed  to  the  hon.  secretaries, 
r before  the  30th  of  September,  1875. 


Engineering  on  the  Dantibe.— The  details 
of  the  works  proposed  to  be  executed  for  the 
removal  of  the  semi-sunken  ledge  of  rocks,  known 
as  “ The  Iron  Gates,”  which  stretch  across  the 
Danube  below  Orsova  and  impede  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  have  been  laid  before  the  Turkish 
Council  of  Ministers,  and  have  received  the 
approval  of  the  Imperial  Divan.  The  Govern- 
ments nearly  interested  in  this  matter  will 
shortly  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
execution  of  the  works,  which  will  take  about 
two  years  to  complete. 

The  Statue  of  Manin  in  Venice. — The 

inauguration  of  this  statue  took  place  on  the 
22nd  ult.  The  monument  is  a full-length  colossal 
statue  in  bronze  upon  a stone  pedestal.  There  are 
steps  leading  to  it,  and  on  the  top  of  these  is  the 
lion  of  St.  Mark,  also  in  bronze.  The  Dictator 
stands  facing  his  house,  with  his  right  hand  in  the 
breast  of  his  coat,  his  left  hand  hanging  down  at 
his  side  and  holding  a scroll.  On  the  scroll  are 
written  in  Italian  the  words  “ March  22,  1848 ; ” 
on  the  pedestal  the  word  “ Manin.”  The  lion  has 
the  wings  of  the  lion  referred  to  in  the  book  of 
Revelation — the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  not  a 
natural  lion. 

New  Harbour  at  Madras. — A telegram  has 
been  received  by  the  Madras  Government  from 
Lord  Salisbury,  conveying  his  lordship’s  sanction 
to  Mr.  Parkes’s  projeot  for  the  construction  of 
a harbour  at  Madras.  Mr.  Parkes,  C.E.,  who 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  Kurrachee 
harbour  work,  proposes  to  make  a harbour  off 
Madras  by  running  out  two  piers  1,200  yards 
from  the  Bhore,  at  about  500  yards  to  the  north 
and  south  respectively  of  the  present  screw  pile 
pier,  into  seven  fathoms  of  water,  and  connect- 
ing them  by  another  pier  or  breakwater,  in  the 
middle  of  which  would  be  theentranoe  450  yards 
in  width. 

Cabmen's  Shelters. — Permission  has  beon 
obtained  for  the  erection  of  a cabmen’s  shelter 
in  Davies-Btreet,  Berkeley-square.  Mr.  Arthur 
Guest,  formexdy  member  for  Poole,  has  joined 
the  committee  in  St.  James’s. street,  and  has 
collected  sufficient  funds  to  defray  the  oost  of  a 
shelter,  a requisition  to  erect  which  has  been 
sent  Jto  the  St.  James’s  vestry,  signed  by  109 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  members  of  various 
clubs  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nine  shelters  are 
being  built,  in  addition  to  the  three  already 
opened.  One  has  been  set  up  at  Knightsbridge. 

Alterations  in  All  Saints’  Church,  Derby. 

The  following  tenders  have  been  received  for  the 
restoration  of  the  interior  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
which  involves  a considerable  addition  to  the 
available  seats:  — Mr.  Wood,  2,955 ?. ; Mr. 
Biidgart,  2, 9001. ; Mr.  Edwin  Thompson,  2,720 1., 
all  of  Derby;  and  Mr.  Rowley,  of  Walsall, 
2,600?.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Thompson  has 
been  accepted  by  the  committee.  The  work  will 
bo  commenced  before  the  end  of  April. 

Earl  Shrewsbury's  Banquet-hall. — Vice- 
Chancellor  Hall  has  refused  to  compel  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  to  demolish  the  new  banquet-hall 
which  he  is  erecting  at  the  rear  of  his  house  in 
Dover-street,  Piccadilly,  to  the  detriment,  it  was 
proved,  of  the  house  of  his  neighbour,  Lady 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  His  Honour  thought  the 
now  building  had  gone  too  far  for  his  interference, 
but  be  ordered  an  inquiry  as  to  what  damages 
her  ladyship  was  entitled  to. 

Schools  for  the  Jews.— The  Jews  are 
attending  vigorously  to  the  education  of  their 
children  in  London.  They  have  just  put  up  new 
Jewish  schools  in  the  borough,  which  are,  in 
every  respect,  creditable.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon 
is  the  architect  of  the  building.  Mr.  Solomon 
himself  gives  volunteer  instruction  in  drawing 
on  Sundays,  which  the  Government  accept  as 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

New  Town-hall,  Hastings.  — Amended 
instructions  have  been  issued  to  architects  in 
connexion  with  this  proposed  new  structure.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is-  not  to  exceed  18,000?., 
exclusive  of  the  foundations,  for  which  a further 
sum  of  2,000?.  is  allowed.  The  designs  are  to  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  April  22nd,  and  premiums  of 
100?.,  50?.,  and  25?.  respectively,  are  offered  for 
three  most  approved  designs,  which  are  to 
become  the  property  of  the  corporation. 

Foundation  Stone  Laying  at  Glossop. — 
The  foundation  stone  of  new  schools,  which  are 
estimated  to  cost  over  1,000?.,  and  to  accommo- 
date 400  scholars,  was  laid  in  connexion  with 
Mount  Pleasant  Congregational  Church,  Glossop, 
on  Good  Friday,  by  Mr.  J.  Sykes,  of  Hudders- 
field. 


New  Rectory,  St.  John’s,  Gloucester. — 

The  parish  of  St.  John  has  long  been  without  a 
habitable  parsonage-house.  The  rectory,  a 
dilapidated  tenement  in  London-road,  known  as 
Heathville  Lodge,  will  forthwith  give  place  to  a 
substantial  residence,  the  plans  for  which  were 
a long  while  since  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Maberly,  architect.  The  contract  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  James  Clutterbuck,  of  George-street. 

Caesar's  Camp,  Wimbledon  Common, 

seems  doomed.  Some  time  ago  half  the  enclo- 
sure  was  fenced  in,  and  some  of  the  trees  which 
form  its  chief  attractions  were  felled.  Now  a 
further  and  most  important  step  has  been  taken, 
for  during  the  past  week  workmen  have  been 
busily  engaged  getting  out  foundations  for  a 
house,  and  part  of  the  surface  ground  has  been 
broken  up. 

The  Hildosheim  Corona. — A cast  of  this 
interesting  piece  of  early  metal  work  has  just 
been  acquired  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
It  represents  the  light-bearer  of  Hildesheim 
Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind 
extant.  Some  descriptive  particulars  of  this 
corona,  and  engraved  illustrations,  will  be  found 
in  our  volume  for  1869  (xxvii.),  pp.  687,  689. 

Poole  Workhouse. — The  following  tenders 
for  ereoting  a chapel  and  day  rooms  at  the  work- 
house  have  been  received  by  the  guardians 
Mr.  T.  J.  Tilsed,  1,113?.;  Mr.  W.  M.  Morris, 
691?.  15s.  ; Mr.  J.  Dunford,  680?. ; Mr.  F.  Durke, 
674?.  On  the  pi’oposition  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Oakley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Green  (vice-chaii’man), 
Mi’.  D unford’s  tender  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Sale  of  the  “ Wounded  Amazon.” — The 

fine  statue  of  “ The  Wounded  Amazon,”  by 
Gibson,  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1862,  was  knocked  down  for  610  guineas  on 
Thursday  at  the  sale  of  the  Mendel  collection  at 
Manchester.  Tho  statuary  sold  during  the  day 
brought  over  4,500?.,  and  the  furniture  of  the 
drawing-rooms  fetched  1,500?. 

A New  Naval  College  for  Cadets. — Mr. 

Ward  Hunt,  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  and  Colonel 
Paisley  arrived  at  Dartmouth  on  Monday  even- 
ing, to  inspect  a site  for  a new  naval  college  for 
cadets,  to  be  built  at  Dartmouth.  A spot  on  th© 
top  of  the  hill,  comprising  about  twenty  acres, 
overlooking  the  harbour  and  English  Channel, 
was  selected. 

Church  Extension  in  Leeds. — The  founda- 
tion-stones of  two  new  churches  were  laid  in 
Leeds  on  Monday  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
They  are  to  be  built  to  the  east  of  the  town ; 
one,  St.  Edmund’s,  in  Providence-street,  the 
Bank,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  ; and  the  othei’, 
St.  Alban’s,  in  Saville-green,  Yoi’k-road,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen’s. 

Works  at  the  British  Museum. — The 

estimate  of  the  grant  to  be  required  this  year 
for  the  British  Museum  buildings  is  9,538?., — an 
increase  of  4,393?.  over  last  year.  Almost  the 
whole  of  this  inci-ease  is  in  consequence  of  works 
and  repairs,  the  ereotion  of  a new  principal 
stail’case,  and  the  construction  of  additional 
exhibition- rooms  costing  this  year  5,000?.,  out  of 
a total  estimate  of  20,000?. 

Pawning  Lead. — A Glasgow  pawnbroker 
was  ordered  to  pay  a fine  of  two  guineas  or  suffer 
thirty  days’  imprisonment,  at  the  Central  Police 
Court,  Glasgow,  last  week,  for  purchasing  a 
quantity  of  lead  and  failing  to  enter  the 
transaction  in  his  books.  It  turned  out  that  the 
lead  was  stolen  from  the  roof  of  a building 
belonging  to  the  North  British  Railway  Company. 

New  Masonic  Hall. — The  dii’ectoi’s  of  the 
“ Hackney  Public  Hall  Company,  Limited,”  have 
altered  their  title  to  the  “ Hackney  Public  and 
Masonic  Hall  Company,  Limited,”  and  propose 
to  adapt  the  plans  of  the  front  portion  of  their 
building,  now  in  course  of  erection,  by  Messrs. 
Jno.  Waldram  & Co.,  of  Kingsland-road,  for 
Masonic  purposes. 

Harrogate. — The  Local  Boai’d  having  been 
defeated  in  the  recent  law-suits,  has  oalled  in 
Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  to  advise  upon  the 
means  to  be  adopted  for  connecting  his  plan 
of  intermittent  downward  filtration  with  the 
sewage  irrigation  farm  now  in  use  there. 

The  Margate  Aquarium. — The  first  stone 
of  the  Aquai-ium  was  laid  on  the  18th  ult.,  in  the 
presence  of  a large  concourse  of  spectators,  and 
amid  loud  cheering.  Mr.  Law,  the  engineer, 
broke  a bottle  of  wine  on  the  stone,  and  wished 
success  to  the  undertaking. 


Her  Majesty’s  Opera  is  again  at  Drury- 
lane,  pending  the  erection  of  the  new  House. 
Messrs.  Bracher  & Son  are,  as  before,  the 
builders,  and  have  transformed  the  House  into 
a handsome  arena  for  operatic  display. 

Death,  of  Mr.  Prince. — The  death  has  just 
been  recorded  of  Mr.  Henry  Prince,  of  the 
Phoenix  Foundry.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
casting  of  the  statue  for  the  Albert  Memorial, 
which  approaches  completion. 

River  Pollution  at  Darlington. — Vice- 
Chancellor  Hall  has  granted  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  corporation  of  Darlington  from 
emptying  the  sewage  of  that  town  into  the  river 
Skerne. 


Surveyor,  Peterborough. — Mr.  J.  W.  Wal- 
shaw,  one  of  the  chief  assistants  in  the  borough 
surveyor’s  office,  Bradford,  has  been  appointed 
borough  surveyor  of  Peterborough.  There  were 
sixty-nine  applications  for  the  appointment. 

School  Board  Appointment. — Mr.  Trevail, 
of  St.  Blazey,  Cornwall,  has  been  appointed 
architect  to  St.  Merryn  School  Board. 


For  new  schools  at  Kinver,  fortho  Kinver  School  Board. 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  A 
J. P.  Sharp : - 

~ £1,037  0 0 

1,8-10  0 0 

1 ,793  0 0 

t (accepted)  1,600  0 0 


Honour  . 
Allaway  . 
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For  house  at  Wandsworth-common,  for  Mr.  J.  Chia- 

an.  Mr.  Buxton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Harris £1,487  6 1 

Hil1,  Higgs,  A Cj 1,475  0 0 

Lathey  Brothers  1,390  0 0 

Eborall 1,380  0 0 

For  stables,  cottage,  and  warehouse,  Willesden,  for  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Robert  Hutchinson,  archi- 
tect : — 

8hapley  £3,036  0 0 

Rhodes  A Roberts  2,823  0 0 

Stephenson  2,819  0 0 

Tennant  2,716  0 0 

nook&Oldrev 2,600  0 0 

Simpson  A Baker 2,612  0 0 

Kingsman  2,493  0 0 

Burford  2,412  0 0 

Wagner  2,398  0 0 

John  ion  2,377  0 0 

Ingram  A Son  2,365  0 0 

Smith  2,350  0 0 

Handover  2,320  0 0 

Cade 2,311  0 0 

Warr  2,275  0 0 

Bunting  2,210  0 0 

For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  New  Bury,  Farnworth, 
Lancashire.  Mr.  T.  Ormrod,  architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Seddon £'.,180  0 0 

Consill  1,150  0 0 

S.  & W.  Coope  (accepted) 1,035  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Victoria-street  Dis- 
tillery, for  Messrs.  J.  A J.  Vickers.  Mr.  J.  Calder, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Harris:  — 

Lascelles £1,877  0 0 

Foster 1,775  0 0 

Niblett 1,517  0 0 

Curtis  1,454  0 0 

Falkncr 1,330  0 0 


For  additions  to  7,  Albert-road,  Regent’s-park,  for  Mr. 
William  Tibb.  Mr.  J.  Calder,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  R.  O.  Harris  : — 

Forster  £872  0 0 

Turner  A Sons 821  0 0 

Lascelles 815  0 0 

Curtis 796  0 0 

Falkner 775  0 0 

Foster. 763  0 0 


For  parsonage-house  at  Ashley-green,  Great  Berk, 
hamstead,  for  Colonel  Smith-Dorricn.  Mr.  Morton  M. 
Glover,  architect  : — 

G.  & J.  Waterman  


For  new  warehouses,  Ac.,  for  Messrs.  Grainger,  8on,  A 
Smith,  Dudley.  Mr.  Smallman  Smith,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  T.  C.  & J.  P.  Sharp  :— 

Guest  £1,700  0 0 

Nelson  (accepted) 1,690  0 0 


Chappell 

Nasi  .s  M 

Smith  A Fincher ... 
Snell 


1,235  0 
1,246  0 
1,212  0 
1,217  0 
1,215  0 
1,207  0 
1,175  0 


For  new  schools  at  Tividale,  for  the  Rowley  Regis 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  T.  C.  & J.  1*.  Sharp  . - 

Binnian&Son  £2,978  0 0 

Matthews  2.867  0 0 

Thompson  2,830  0 0 

Hilton  & Co 2,3u0  0 0 

Horsley  Brothers 2,759  0 0 

Holland  & Sons 2,740  0 0 

Stockton  A Sons  2,721  0 0 

Nelson  (accepted)  2,69)  0 0 

Trow  & Sons  2,581  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  stabling,  See.,  Charles- 
street,  Hatton-garden.  Mr.  Shoppee,  architect  : — 

Campion £1,43)  0 0 

Brass  1,139  0 0 

WagstalTe  (accepted)  1,125  0 0 


For  farm  buildiugs  and  stabling  at  Sandstone,  near 
L'xbridge.  Mr.  Shoppee,  architect  : — 

Fassnidgo  Sc  Son  (accepted)  £997  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Denham  Mount,  near 
Oxbridge.  Mr.  Shoppee,  architect:— 

Fassnidge  & Son  (accepted)  £115  0 0 


For  new  schools  at  Cradley  Heath,  for  the  Rowley  Regis 
School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  T.  C.  & J.  P.  Shaip:  — 


For  new  administrative  block  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Hackney  Union.  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith,  architects. 
Quant  i ties  supplied  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  A GiU'ard 


Matthews 

Bionian  Sc  Sons 

Horsley  Brothers 

Stockton  Sc  Sons  

Holland  & 8ons 

Thompson  

Trow  Sc  Sons 

N elson 

Hilton  A Co.  (accepted).. 


..£1,535  0 0 
4,300  0 0 
4,263  0 0 
4,251  0 0 
4,15-1  0 0 
4,000  0 0 
3,970  0 0 
3,880  0 0 
3,829  9 0 


Stamp  A Bowtio  . 

Crabb  

CheeSum 

Bangs  A Co 

Starnes 

High 

Forrest  

Waldran  & Co.  (accepted)  . 


For  new  schools  at  Knowle,  for  the  Rowley  Regis  School 
Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Meredith,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Holland  & 8ons 

Stockton  & Sons  

Thompson 

Nelson 

Horsley  Brothers 

Matthews  

Trow  & Sous  (accepted)  . 


£6,553  0 0 
G,080  0 0 
6,000  0 0 
5,974  0 0 
5,970  0 0 
6,863  0 0 
5,810  0 0 
5,696  0 0 
6,676  0 0 
5,656  0 0 
6,600  0 0 


For  warehouse  and  factory,  Burdett-road,  Bow-commi 
Messrs.  H.  A J.  D.  Mathews,  architects.  Quantities  si 
plied : — 

Green  £1,900  0 0 

Thomas  1,785  0 0 

Sbaploy  1,725  0 0 

Allen  & Son  1,650  0 0 

Blott 1,637  0 0 

Waldram&Co 1,523  0 0 

Stamp  A Bowtio  1,473  0 0 

Vaughan 1,417  0 0 

Hun: 1,4)8  0 0 

Timewell  (accepted)  1,363  0 0 


For  now  warehouses,  Queen  Victoria-street. 

Wimble, architect  :— 

Brass £13,236  0 

Dove  13.035  0 

Fish 12,170  0 

Colls  11,953  0 

Laurence  11,736  0 

W.  A F.  Crocker 11,569  0 

KUlby 11,476  0 

Scrivener  A White 11,417  0 

Morter  10,937  0 


Mr. 


For  additions  to  No.  26,  White-street,  E.C.,  for  R. 
Huxford.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect  :— 

Chapman  £330  0 0 

Whitby  325  0 0 

Louring  (accepted) 233  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  13,  I.’onard-street,  Shoreditch, 
Mr.  Kdgar  Kitchen.  Mr.  J Groom,  architect.  Quar 
ties  by  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring  : — 

Knight £1,192  0 0 

Allen  A Son  1,175  0 0 

Crabb 1 ,060  0 0 

Honor 1,047  0 0 I 

Bryant 1,020  0 0 

Kelly  Brothers 993  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  (accepted)  ..  983  0 0 


For  works  at  the  following  taverns.  Mr.  H. 

Newton,  architect:  — 

Repairs  at  the  Henry  VIII.,  Stoke  Newington: — 

Brin  die  £127  10  0 

Hockley 120  0 0 

f-hurmur...  108  0 0 j 

Taylor  (accepted)  92  15  0 ) 

Repairs  at  the  Fortune  of  War,  King's-cross: — 

Taylor £125  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  119  0 0 

Repairs  at  the  Rose,  Sands  End,  Fulham  :— 

Brindle  £116  0 0 

Wells  Ill  0 0 

Hockley  (accepted)  94  0 0 

Alterations  at  the  Talbot,  Little  Cbester-street :—  J 

DarbeyASou  £619  15  0 I 

Taylor 497  0 0 '§ 

Hockley 485  0 OjM 

Shurmur  (accepted)  441  0 0 

Repairs  to  the  Victory,  Kentish  Town 

I, amble  £109  0 0 

Shurmur...., 108  0 0 

Boden 96  10  0 

Brindle  (accepted) 85  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Errata.—  Dr.  Bartow  objects  to  our  mode  of  spelling  the  name  i 
certain  great  painter,  and  wislici  us  to  mention  that  in  his  1 
("Dante  and  Michelangelo,"  p 251,  ante),  it  was  written  " Kapha 
The  article  the  was  aocideutally  omit.ed  before  the  words  " subli 


H.  H.  J.— It.  C.— E.  B.— A.  V.  W. — E.  B — T.  .fc  D.— J.  G.— C. 
F.— Mr.  C\—  H-  J.  N.-W.  & Co.— E E — F. — H.  B. — T.  M.  II 
Feldspar.— Colonel  D.— J.  B.  & Son.— J.  A.  & F.  M.— E.  A.  H-— 
C.  B. — W.  A-  T.  C.— XI.  A B. — S.  B.  (must  look  to  his  " Tat 
Assistant”;  wc  cannot  attempt  to  teach  arithmetic.  The  answe 
11  in.  and  8 parts  superficial).— H.  S.  3.  (next  week). 

We  nre  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gfv 
address-  s. 

AH  statements  of  facts,  list  of  lenders.  Ac.  must  bo  accompan 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily 
publication. 

Note — The  responsibility  cf  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetlugs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


£3,160  0 0 
3,051  0 0 
3,000  0 0 
2,940  0 0 
2,874  0 0 
2,862  0 0 
2,639  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas  at  Dulwich,  for 
Captain  R.  Turner.  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  architect : — 
Simpson  A Baker  (accepted) £2,030  0 0 


CHAPPUIS’  NEW  PATENT 

“LUMINARIU  M.” 


For  new  vicarage,  Aldboroogh,  Sulfolk.  Mr.  R, 
rhipson,  architect;  — 

Luff £1,630  0 0 

■Wright 1,479  o 0 

Smith  X Sons  (accepted)  1,235  0 0 


BEST  & MOST  EFFECTIVE  DAYLIGHT  REFLECT0I 


For  new  roof  to  Bio'  Norton  Church,  Norfolk.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Phipson, architect : — 

Cornish  £10)  0 0 

Greenwood 32)  0 0 

Bishop  A Son 319  0 0 

Ludkin  A Son  (accepted) 287  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Great  Dunham  Rectory,  Norfolk.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Pbipson,  architect  : — 

Cornish  £1,772  10  0 

Hubbard 1,475  0 0 

Farrow 1 -mo  n n 

Bardcll  Brothers 


For  additions  and  1 


> at  The  Firs,  Mitcham,  for 


Merritt  A Ashby .... 
Cooper  (accepted)  . 


PRICE  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  REFLECTORS. 

Universal 3s.  Od.  per  sq.  ft.  Argento  Crystal  5s.  Od.  per  s 

Silver  Flnted  4 0 „ Luminarium  6 6 „ 

Silver-plated  Copper 8s.  6d.  per  sq.  ft. 

Special  Reflectors  constructed  expressly  for  special  cases ; also  for  artificial  light, 
gas,  lamp,  lime,  electric. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

IF.A.TIEITT'iEIE  -jAZTsTD 

STREET,  LONDON. 


No.  6 9,  FLEET 


Saturday,  April  10,  1875. 
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Work  that  will  have  to  be  clone. 

Y the  amount  of  money 
expended  in  building  the 
activity  of  the  builder  is 
measured.  If  we  know 
what  sums  are  to  be  thus 
expended  within  a given 
time,  we  have  sound 
ground  for  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probable 
run  of  prices,  and  course 
of  trade.  It  is  thus  of 
great  value  to  grasp  any 
newly  - indicated  facts 
that  may  throw  light  on 
this  important  subject. 
Such,  from  time  to  time, 
we  have  taken  occasion 
to  lay  before  our  readers. 
The  steadily  increasing 
activity  of  the  church 
buildingmovementforms 
one  of  these  demands 
on  the  activity  of  the 
builder.  Wbat  we  are 
now  actually  doing  in 
this  respect,  and  what 
we  may  expect  to  do, 
unless  any  unexpected 
check  interfere  with  a 
l rate  of  progress  that  has  been  now  ascertained,  is 
one  point  we  have  been  able  thus  to  illustrate 
(see  Builder,  Nov.  7, 1874) . The  relation  between 
the  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  demand 
for  additional  house-room,  is  another  point  as  to 
1 which  we  have  been  oareful  in  collecting  such 
statistics  as  were  accessible.  We  have  now  to 
I bring  forward  some  recently  collected  facts 
illustrating  a third  cause  of  probable  demand  on 
architectural  activity.  It  is  one  which,  as  yet, 
is  but  in  its  infanoy  ; but  which  may  be  expected 
; to  make  rapid  and  continued  advance  in  the 
stimulus  it  will  give  all  professions  and  trades 
connected  with  the  craft  of  the  builder. 

We  refer  to  the  expenditure;  actual  and  future, 

C of  the  new  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the 
i country.  Powers  are  given,  as  our  readers  are 
1 aware,  to  these  bodies  to  raise  capital  for  the 
S various  works  to  be  executed  under  their  super- 
1;  intendence.  The  sums  already  thus  raised  are 
^ considerable.  Those  which  will  be  required 
t hereafter  will  be  far  larger.  It  is  highly  im. 

* portant  that  those  who  have  money  to  invest 
i should  be  made  aware  of  these  facts.  To  divert 
1 from  foreign  loans,  and  speculations  which,  if 
1 successful,  will  chiefly  benefit  other  countries, 

; the  sums  annually  laid  by  by  the  middle  indus- 
v trial  classes  of  England,  and  to  apply  them  to 
c home  work,  is  an  object  desirable  for  many  good 
I reasons.  Security  of  investment,  which  ought 
s to  be  the  first  requisite  of  the  investor,  will  thus 
i be  substituted  for  uncertainty,  hax-asB,  and  the 
{ great  probability  of  repudiation  so  soon  as  the 
> foreign  borrower  can  borrow  no  more.  Develop- 
ment of  national  resouroes,  by  national  energies, 
is  the  result  of  laying  out  our  money  at  home. 

I capacity  of  tax-payer,  rent-paver,  and 


consumer  of  all  kinds  of  produce,  the  EDgliBh- 
man  may  expect  to  derive  a positive  benefit  from 
every  million  of  money  laid  out  on  the  national 
estate,  even  if  he  only  receives  his  three  or 
three  and  a half  per  cent,  as  annual  interest  for 
the  money.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a 
locality  would  be  so  enriched  by  a well-designed 
outlay  of  money  on  public  works,  as  to  make  it 
well  worth  while  to  incur  the  expenditure,  even 
if  no  interest  were  paid  on  the  sum  laid  out. 
Thus  there  are  large  districts  in  Wales  to  which 
coal  has  to  be  carted,  over  hilly  and  far  from 
well-maintained  roads,  for  the  distance  of  forty 
miles.  It  was  urged  by  an  engineer  who  pro- 
jected, now  some  years  since,  a line  of  railway  to 
open  up  one  of  these  inaccessible  districts  of  the 
principality,  that  it  would  pay  every  householder 
to  take  a number  of  shares  proportionate  to  his 
annual  consumption  of  coal,  even  if  he  never  had 
a penny  of  dividend  from  the  railway. 

A return,  moved  for  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of 
the  money  borrowed  by  local  authorities  under 
Parliamentary  sanction,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. The  annual  financial  statements  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  give  information  on 
the  same  subject.  The  capital  borrowed  by 
various  local  authorities  has  now  reached  the 
amount  of  about  a sixth  part  of  the  capital  laid 
out  in  railways.  It  is  ovident  that  this  indicates 
a movement  demanding  very  careful  and  serious 
attention.  It  is  a movement  as  yet  in  its 
infancy.  It  promises  to  attain  gigantic  propor- 
tions. It  is  essential,  not  only  that  it  should 
command  adequate  public  support,  but  that  it 
should  be  carried  on  under  the  control  of  that 
general  public  attention  which  will  afford  the 
best  guarantee  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  expen- 
diture. The  large  proportion  of  onr  railway 
capital  which  has  been  mis-spent,  has  bad  the 
effect  of  checking,  and  almost  of  crushing,  the 
progress  of  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  national  prosperity.  Left  to  quiet  jobbery, 
or  to  the  usual  easy-going  carelessness  of  men 
who  deal  with  other  people’s  money,  the  sums 
to  be  expended  by  the  sanitary  authorities  run 
a chance  of  being,  to  no  small  extent,  worse 
than  wasted.  So  long  as  each  “ authority  ” takes 
its  own  course, — so  loDgas  works  of  detail,  when 
they  can  be  no  longer  delayed,  are  carried  out 
without  subordination  to  a general  and  well- 
devised  plan,  comprehending  the  entire  kingdom, 
— so  long  will  it  be  highly  probable  that  much 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  various  authorities 
will  be  idle  or  even  positively  mischievous. 

The  sums  which  have  been  borrowed  by 
various  public  authorities,  according  to  the 
returns  procured  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Salt, 
amounted  at  the  close  of  1873,  to  ninety-three 
millions  sterling.  This  sum  does  not  include 
any  loans  which  had  then  been  repaid.  Sixteen 
millions  of  that  capital,  however,  had  been 
repaid  at  the  dates  covered  by  the  various 
returns ; leaving  an  outstanding  loan  debt  of 
seventy-seven  millions  sterling,  which  every 
month  will  now  tend  sensibly  to  augment. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act  in 
1848  to  the  close  of  1873,  a little  over  twelve 
millions  sterling  was  borrowed  for  sanitary  pur- 


poses, giving  an  expenditure  of  480,000i.  per 
annum.  The  last  two  years,  however,  have 
shown  far  greater  activity  in  the  borrowing 
process.  The  group  of  outstanding  loans,  which 
at  the  end  of  1870  amounted  to  59,OOO,O0OZ., 
reached  63,500,000Z.  at  the  end  of  1871 ; 
69,500,000Z.  at  the  end  of  1872  j 72,000,000Z.  at 
the  end  of  1873 ; and,  it  is  said,  as  much  as 
80,000,000z.  at  the  end  of  last  year.  This  shows 
not  only  a constant  demand  for  money  for  these 
objects,  but  a demand  actively  increasing  in  ratio, 
as  well  as  in  amount.  The  returns  are  not  so 
distinctly  made  out  as  to  allow  of  that  minute 
classification  to  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
reduce  them ; but  as  to  the  general  outcome  of 
the  movement  there  can  be  no  mistake. 

The  metropolis  has  claimed  the  lion’s  share 
of  this  considerable  outlay.  Under  the  head 
Metropolitan  Management  a gross  borrowed  sum 
of  16,230, OOOZ,  is  set  down.  Of  this,  3,464,0001. 
have  been  repaid,  leaving  an  outstanding  loan  of 
12,766,000Z.  As  regards  the  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  the  oatstanding  amount  is  the 
matter  of  principal  importance.  But  from  the 
building  point  of  view,  whether  as  regards  the 
activity  of  trade,  past  and  future,  or  the 
increase  of  the  productive  or  structural  wealth 
of  the  country  by  public  works,  the  gross  outlay 
is  the  ohief  point  for  consideration. 

In  recording,  without  further  comment  at  the 
moment,  the  expenditure  of  the  metropolitan 
management,  wo  desire  to  reserve  any  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  with  which  that 
outlay  has  been  effected,  or  as  to  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  method  adopted  for  dealing  with 
the  colossal  question  of  the  sewage  of  the  metro- 
polis. But  we  may  point  to  this  expenditure  of 
sixteen  millions  sterling  (as  to  the  main  principle 
of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  excep- 
tions have  been  taken  by  some  of  those  who 
have  been  very  seriously  affected  by  the  methods 
adopted,  and  carried  out  at  this  great  cost)  as  a 
clear  and  costly  proof  of  the  otter  folly  of  allow- 
ing the  sanitary  question  to  drift.  Before  1848 
Parliament  and  the  public  gave  no  sign  of  admit-, 
ting  that  there  ivas  any  sanitary  question  at  all 
From  1848  to  1872  it  was  admitted  that  sanitary 
questions  of  national  magnitude  did  exist,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  Meantime,  bit  by 
bit,  patches  were  put  upon  the  old  garment,  and 
sops  were  thrown  to  the  loudest  remonstrants. 
All  that  could  be  said  in  defence  of  so  much 
inactivity  was,  that  time  was  required  for 
collecting  information. 

Then,  when  time  was  ripe,  and  when  the  public 
mind,  excited  by  great  anxieties,  was  in  a con- 
dition to  allow  of  efficient  action  on  the  part  of 
a patriotic  Ministry,  the  Local  Government 
Board  produoed  the  measure  which  has  served 
as  so  effectual  a buffer  against  the  progress  of 
sanitary  reform.  By  erecting  into  ultimate  and 
independent  authorities,  on  sanitary  matters,  all 
those  people  who  were  most  interested  in  doing 
nothing ; and  by  referring  to  their  foreseen  deci- 
sion all  complainants  in  the  public,  in  the  press, 
in  the  medical  profession,  or  among  the  so-called 
inspectors  and  officers  of  health,  the  late 
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Government  gave  a memorable  example  of  the 
methoi  “ How  not  to  do  it.”  Against  a crowd 
a man  makes  way.  In  a crowd  he  can  move. 
Bat  behind  a body  of  men  moving  very  slowly 
in  any  given  direction,  rapid  progress  is  impos- 
sible. Such  was  the  result  of  the  legislation 
of  1872. 

The  money  borrowed  for  urban  sanitary  pur- 
poses to  the  end  of  1S73  hardly  exceeds  six 
millions  sterling,  of  which  one  million  has  been 
repaid ; but  the  municipal  borough  authorities 
have  borrowed  36,700,0002.,  out  of  which 
30,441,0001.  are  still  outstanding.  A large  por- 
tion of  this  sum, — but  how  much  we  are  not  yet 
enabled  to  state, — has,  of  course,  been  expended 
for  sanitary  purposes.  Thus  asum  of  nearlyforty- 
three  millions,  which  approaches  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  metropolitan  outlay,  has  been 
borrowed  by  the  municipal  borough  authorities 
and  urban  sanitary  authorities  throughout  the 
country. 

It  is  a significant  comment  on  our  criticism  of 
Mr.  Stansfeld’s  Act,  that  not  a single  rural  sani- 
tary authority  appears  as  a boriower  in  these 
returns. 

In  the  return  of  the  sums  borrowed,  repaid, 
and  outstanding,  the  borrowing  authorities  are 
divided  into  eight  categories.  These  are  (in 
addition  to  the  metropolitan  management,  the  mu- 
nicipal borough,  and  the  urban  sanitary  bodies), 
the  harbour  authorities,  who  have  borrowed 
20,441,0001.,  and  repaid  708,0001.  ; the  county 
authorities,  who  have  borrowed  5,200,0002.,  aud 
repaid  2,236,0002. ; the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
who  have  borrowed  4,829,OOOZ.,  and  repaid 
1,280,000Z. ; the  Burial  Board,  which  has  bor- 
rowed 2,305,0002.,  and  repaid  990,0002. ; and  the 
drainage  aud  Embankment  authorities,  who 
have  borrowed  1,563,0002.,  and  repaid  268,0002. 
The  whole  amount  of  93,305,0002.  borrowed, 
16,232, OOOZ.  repaid,  and  77,073,000  outstanding, 
has  afforded,  directly  or  indirectly,  employment 
to  the  various  trades  connected  with  building. 

A somewhat  different  classification,  under  Mr. 
Salt’s  return,  enables  us  to  disentangle  some 
other  points  of  interest.  One  description  of 
loan  property,  which  once  was  highly  useful  aud 
amply  secured,  is  now  becoming  a thing  of  the 
past.  We  refer  to  the  loans  to  turnpike  trusts. 
At  the  end  of  1S72  these  are  returned  as  under 
three  millions  Bteiling,  the  exact  figures  being 
2,295, 0002.  A general  return  showing  all  sums 
raised  and  repaid  for  the  purposes  of  turnpike 
trusts  would  be  a great  value,  with  reference  to 
the  engine*  ring  statistics  of  the  country. 

Bridge  and  ferry  authorities  owe  247,0002.; 
market  and  fair  authorities  owe  185,0002. ; high- 
way authorities, — of  course,  exclusive  of  turn- 
pike trusts,  owe  44,0002. ; Bewers  authorities 
owe  28,0002. ; and  church-rate  authorities 
owe  83,001  Z.  This  gives  a total,  under  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith’s  return,  of  587,0002.  for  these  parochial 
or  district  purposes,  the  turnpike  debts  being,  as 
before  mentioned,  2,295,0002.  more.  Under  Mr. 
Salt’s  return  the  county  authorities  are  stated 
to  owe  2,955,0002.,  giving  a total  capital  ex- 
pended iu  these  items  of  5,837,0002.  If  this 
represents,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  the 
total  debt  on  all  our  high  roads,  bye-roads, 
bridgeB,  ferries,  and  church  restorations  and 
repairs,  it  cannot  be  said  to  press  heavily  on  the 
country. 

During  the  thirty-nine  years  that  have  elapsed 
from  1834  to  the  end  of  1S73,  the  money 
authorised  to  be  raised  for  building  or  enlarging 
workhouses,  district  schools,  and  sick  asylums, 
was  10,53S,0002.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  annual 
outlay  of  270,0002.  The  money  raised  for  these 
purposes  has  been  in  part  repaid,  and  the  amount 
now  due  upon  the  loans  is  reduced  to  3,549,0002. 
Thus,  while  the  structural  wealth  of  the  country 
ha3  been  increased,  at  a labour  cost  of  10,500,0002. 
sterling,  the  annual  rates  have  been  sufficient 
to  wipe  out  by  degrees  nearly  two-thirds  of  that 
amount,  leaving  this  description  of  county  pro- 
perty only  burdened  by  a debt  equal  to  one  third 
of  its  actual  cost.  The  permanent  addition  thus 
made  to  the  structural  wealth  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  in  a fairway  to  beoome  free  of  cost,  so 
far  as  the  payment  of  interest,  which  takes  the 
place  of  rent  in  private  buildings,  is  concerned. 

A somewhat  exceptional  case,  but  one 
which  must  not  be  left  out  of  sight,  regards 
the  sums  which  were  advanced  to  assist 
Lancashire  during  the  cotton  famine.  That  that 
terrible  strain  upon  our  domestic  industry  might 
have  been  averted  by  a wise  and  large  statesman- 
ship, that  should  have  dealt  with  actual  facts, 
aud  with  national  interests,  rather  than  with 
visionary  theories,  is  a conviction  which,  how- 
ever unfashionable  at  one  time,  may  be  thought 


to  be  now  rapidly  spreading.  However  that 
may  be,  the  policy  which  ruled  the  hour  forbad 
any  such  attempt  at  self-defence  as  might  have 
averted  the  calamity.  We  see  something  of  the 
cost  represented  in  these  returns.  We  also  see 
how  great  has  been  the  recuperative  power  of 
this  industrious  district.  What  we  do  not  see, 
and  are  too  apt  to  forget,  is  the  vast  amount  of 
terrible  suffering  inflicted  on  us  by  the  American 
dispute.  The  whole  sum  advanced  is  returned 
at  1,767,0002.  Of  this,  at  the  close  of  1873, 
514,0002.  had  been  repaid,  leaving  the  out- 
standing debt  under  the  Public  Works  (Manu- 
facturing Districts)  Acts  of  1863-64  at  1,253,0002. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  append  to  this  statement 
a description  of  what  was  effected  by  the  outlay. 
We  thus  arrive  at  a total  expenditure  under 
Poor  - law,  sanitary,  and  town  improvement 
powers,  of  about  25,000,0002.  sterling  in  twenty- 
five  years, — an  average  outlay  of  1,000,0002.  per 
annum. 

With  regard  to  only  a portion  of  the  sums 
raised  by  all  the  classes  of  authorities  above 
enumerated,  have  wo  distinct  information  as  to 
whence  they  were  obtained.  Mr.  Smith’s 
return  supplies  this  information  to  a certain 
extent.  As  regards  the  Bum  of  51,397,0002. 
borrowed  by  the  Poor  Law,  Urban  Sanitary, 
Metropolitan  Local  Management,  Drainage  and 
Embankment,  Burial  Board,  and  Harbour  Autho- 
rities, it  has  been  obtained  as  follows : — The 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  have  advanced 
3,698,3332. ; insurance  and  trading  companies 
have  lent  15,9S5,168Z. ; and  the  balance  of 
31,713,8402.  has  been  borrowed  from  other 
sources,  chiefly  from  private  individuals.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  the  returns  go,  some  third  of 
the  money  has  been  raised,  as  a purely  financial 
operation,  from  those  institutions  whose  business 
it  is  to  advance  large  buidb  of  money  on  good 
security.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  amount 
required  has  been  found  by  private  individuals. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  security  has 
been  more  perfect,  or  the  interest  higher,  in 
these  cases  than  in  those  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies. The  creation  of  sound  and  adequate 
security  has  been  contemplated  by  all  the  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  The  intermingling  of 
private  capitalists  with  financial  companies  is 
thus  a good  feature  in  the  case.  The  interest 
paid  has  varied  from  3£  to  5 per  cent.  The 
statement  is  calculated  to  assure  those  who  have 
money  to  invest,  and  to  lead  to  the  hope  that  the 
trading  and  industrial  classes  will  increasingly 
contribute,  by  the  capitalising  of  their  savings 
in  this  direction,  to  the  material  welfare  of  the 
country. 

We  have  seen  that  onr  actual  rate  of  church- 
building  is  now  emploj  ing  an  annual  expenditure 
which  cannot  be  far  short,  if  at  all,  of  700,0002. 
To  this  the  demand  made  for  housing  the  annual 
increase  of  our  population,  speaking  of  England 
and  Wales,  will  add  some  1,300,0002.  In  the 
three  years,  1871,  1872,  and  1873,  the  various 
public  authorities  which  we  have  cited  have 
raised  the  sum  of  13,000,0002.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
4£  millions  per  annum.  If  the  information  before 
us  is  reliable,  that  large  average  expenditure 
was  nearly  doubled  in  the  year  1874.  Thus  it 
appears  that  the  two  most  definite  items  of  the 
yearly  expenditure  devoted  to  building,  on  what 
we  may  call  the  normal  domestic  aud  the  normal 
public  worship  demands,  together  amount  to 
only  about  the  half  of  our  average  outlay  for 
three  years,  or  the  fourth  of  our  outlay  for  the 
past  year,  on  building  of  a public  or  quasi-public 
nature,  carried  on  by  means  of  money  borrowed 
under  Parliamentary  powers. 

It  will,  we  trust,  be  thus  seen  that  we  have 
been  altogether  within  the  limits  of  sound  pru- 
dence and  discretion  in  urging  that  an  expendi- 
ture, which  has  already  attained  such  consider- 
able proportions,  Bhould  not  be  left  to  the 
regulation  of  that  peculiarly  English  principle, 
the  Rule  of  Thumb.  As  far  as  the  experience 
bought  by  the  expenditure  of  the  thirteen 
millions  from  1870  to  1873,  or  of  the  twenty-one 
millions  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  goes,  who  is 
the  wiser,  unless  it  be  those  who  have  borrowed 
and  spent  the  money  ? How  is  any  authority, 
Urban,  Sanitary,  or  what  not,  that  is  preparing 
to  lay  out  its  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
on  improvements  contemplated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  derive  its  due  share  of  experience  from 
the  outlay  made  in  other  places  ? All  persons 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  architectural  or 
engineering  works  are  aware  of  the  enormous 
advantage  which  an  experienced  professional  or 
practical  man  possesses  over  those  who  have  not 
his  experience.  In  every  new  kind  of  work, 
large  sums  are,  in  point  of  fact,  wasted ; or  laid 
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out,  to  put  the  best  face  on  it,  in  acquiring 
experience.  But  what  is  the  use  of  this  if  the 
experience  is  locked  up  in  half  a dozen  bosoms  P 
If  we  take  our  railways  as  any  guidance,  we 
might  estimate  that  from  two  to  three  millions 
out  of  the  twenty-one  have  been  spent  in  a 
manner  that  might  have  been  avoided,  had  the 
spenders  known  at  the  beginning  of  their  work 
all  that  they  had  learned  by  the  cloEe.  But  be 
the  amount  more  or  less,  the  fact  is  unquestionable. 
It  is  our  duty,  as  a practical  people,  to  see  that 
we  obtain  our  money’s  worth  for  our  money. 
That  money’s  worth  comprises,  not  only  so  many 
millions  of  bricks,  or  so  many  hundred  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  excavation,  but,  with  and  beyond 
all  this,  the  practical  experience  gained  by  the 
outlay.  It  can  only  be  by  the  machinery  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  that  this  important 
experience  can  be  put  into  a form  that  is  at  once 
definite,  tangible,  and  accessible.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  the  machinery  for  this  purpose  has  to 
be  created.  We  are  quite  sure  that  a Minister 
will  not  only  ultimately  deserve  well  of  the 
country,  but  will  also  attract  a present  approval 
and  support  from  all  serious  men  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  country’s  welfare,  who  Bhall 
steadily  and  intelligently  grapple  with  this 
subject.  The  Local  Government  Board,  at  but 
slight  increase  of  its  actual  expenditure,  can 
become  the  organ  of  communicating  to  every 
publio  authority  that  is  about  to  undertake 
public  works  in  the  country,  the  outcome  of  the 
experience  gained  in  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  on  similar  works.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
any  minor  difficulties  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  so  palpable  and  permanent  a public 
economy  ? 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

Work  is  progressing  briskly  at  the  large 
building  on  Muswell-hill,  though  there  is  much 
to  be  done  if  the  place  is  to  be  ready  for  opening 
on  the  1st  of  May ; more,  one  may  be  inclined 
to  think,  than  is  quite  possible.  We  gave  a view 
aud  plan  of  the  building,  with  some  particulars, 
in  the  Builder  of  August  15th  last  year ; the 
only  material  alteration  from  the  plan  then  pnb- 
lished  is  that,  of  the  two  open  garden  courts 
there  shown,  the  east  one  is  now  roofed  over, 
and  forms  the  main  portion  of  the  exhibition 
department, — a better  use  of  the  space  than 
merely  reduplicating  the  garden  on  each  side  of 
the  central  hall. 

The  architectural  merit  of  the  building  con- 
sists mainly  in  the  plan,  which  is  a good  one, 
both  Bimple  in  arrangement,  and  effective  in 
regard  to  vista ; the  continuation  of  the  line  of 
the  sculpture  and  picture  galleries  through  the 
central  hall,  by  the  grouping  of  the  oolumns  and 
the  treatment  of  the  hall  roof  at  those  points,  is 
a very  good  idea.  The  general  external  design 
sufficiently  expresses  the  arrangement,  which  is 
nerhaps  all  that  can  be  very  well  said  for  it.  On 
' lie  other  hand,  it  would  be  hardly  fair,  perhaps, 
i o expect  the  details  of  a structure  necessarily 
(for  financial  reasons)  contrived  and  got  up  in 
a great  hurry,  to  stand  any  close  criticism.  On 
one  point  we  may  congratulate  the  Company, 
that  they  have  got  a building  with  a good  solid 
substructure  of  brick,  and  have  not  aimed  at 
a glass  palace.  This  may  have  cost  them  more 
at  the  outset,  but  it  will  be  far  cheaper  in  the 
end  than  the  constant  tinkering  np  which  a glass 
and  iron  building  would  have  required,  besides 
having  a more  solid  and  satisfactory  appearance. 

The  central  hall  is  so  far  complete  as  to  enable 
one  to  judge  of  the  effect,  though  still  in  con- 
siderable confusion ; one  end  of  the  floor  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  giant  organ-pipes,  another 
part  occupied  by  a motley  group  of  plaster 
statuary ; Graces,  and  Fauns,  and  other  mytho- 
logical personages,  standing  about  on  the  floor 
with  a sufficiently  odd  effect.  The  hall,  as  may 
be  seen  on  reference  to  our  plan  of  the  date 
above  named,  is  a five-aisled  apartment;  the 
central  portion  having  a semicircular  roof,  and 
the  rest  a flat  ceiling.  The  audience  are  all  on  a 
flat  floor,  and  the  directors  have  got  into  their 
heads  that  it  will  accommodate  more  than  the 
Albert  Hall, — in  whioh,  we  think,  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  room  is  more  the  right  shape  for  a 
large  music-room  (long  rather  than  wide),  than 
is  the  Kensington  Hall ; but  in  other  respects 
there  is  little  attempt  at  special  arrangement  for 
bringing  all  the  audience  into  favourable  condi- 
tions for  hearing ; a certain  degree  of  rise  in  the 
floor  towards  the  back  would  have  been  very 
desirable  in  this  respect ; and  the  five-aisled 
arrangement,  we  fear,  can  hardly  prove  satis- 
factory to  those  who  do  not  contrive  to  get  seatte 
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in  the  centre  block.  From  some  points  at  the 
Bides  the  orchestra  is  obscured  by  quite  a large 
collection  of  columns  interposed  between  it  and 
the  spectator’s  eye  and  ear.  The  general  colour 
effect  of  the  decoration,  a warm  grey  for  the 
columns  and  a pretty  decided  low  orange  as  the 
predominating  ground  above,  is  bright  and  cheer- 
ful without  being  too  strong  ; the  ornamental 
details  seem  to  vary  between  festoons  and  trellis- 
work  in  large  panels, — a kind  of  design  which 
might  no  doubt  pass  muster  and  even  get 
elaborately  illustrated  in  France  as  a specimen 
of  modern  colour  decoration,  but  which  seems  to 
us  poverty  itself.  It  is  harmless,  however ; but 
the  idea  of  the  coloured  statues  of  kings  and 
queens  of  England  standing  at  the  bases  of  the 
columns,  is  more  obtrusive  and  even  less  for- 
tunate, and  will  impart  a Madame  Tussaud  look 
to  the  whole  place.  It  is  a great  pity  so  much 
trouble  has  been  spent  upon  such  a very 
mistaken  and  unrefined  manner  of  decoration. 
As  a minor  matter,  we  disapprove  of  the  refresh- 
ment buffets  at  the  sides  of  the  hall ; those  who 
remember  the  annoying  effect  at  the  Handel 
Festivals,  of  the  popping  of  corks  and  rattling 
of  plates  at  the  buffets  contiguous  to  the  audi- 
torium, will  understand  why.  They  should  be 
in  a separate  apartment. 

The  theatre  seems  to  promise  well.  Every 
person  in  it  will  have  a full  view  of  the  stage. 
It  is  not  crammed  up  with  boxes  and  galleries, 
having  only  two  not  very  deep  galleries  across 
the  end,  the  rest  of  the  audience  being  disposed 
in  the  area,  on  a slope  of  sufficient  angle.  For 
theatres,  where  the  speaking. sound  of  a single 
voice  is  to  be  considered,  length  is,  however, 
hazardous  as  to  the  question  of  hearing,  and  we 
fear  the  house  will  be  a trying  one  for  actors’ 
voices.  The  flat  ceiling  and  side  walls  look 
threatening  in  regard  to  echo;  the  ceiling  is 
kept  low,  as  it  should  be,  but  we  are  disposed  to 
think  some  alteration  will  be  necessary  to  break 
the  smooth  surfaoes  and  right  angles  presented 
by  walls  and  ceiling. 

The  picture-galleries  will  have  a favourable 
light,  and  plenty  of  it ; the  sculpture-galleries, 
with  not  only  a glass  roof,  but  a glass  wall  on  one 
side,  are  in  danger  of  having  too  much  light, 
especially  as  it  appears  to  be  in  contemplation 
to  leave  the  light-tinted  brick  of  the  back  wall 
as  it  is.  Something  darker  is  wanted  here  to 
i furnish  a background.  The  conservatory  shows 
every  prospect  of  being  a very  successful  and 
effective  apartment  of  its  class  : a large  fountain 
is  in  process  of  construction  for  the  centre  of  it; 
not,  however,  an  architectural  design,  but  a 
i fountain  <1  la  jardiniere , with  Bhrubs  and  arti- 
ficial rock- work. 

The  moat  distinctly  architectural  items  of  the 
show,  so  far,  are  the  models  of  a modern  Moorish 
and  a modern  Egyptian  house,  erected  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Dresser,  just  inside  the 
east  entrance.  These  seem  very  well  carried 
out,  though  modern  Saracenic  work  must  have 
deteriorated  rather  in  style  and  colour  in  its 
inlays,  or  justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  it  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  Moorish  house.  There  is 
nothing  to  compete  with  the  Saracenic  court  of 
l the  Sydenham  Palace,  at  all  events. 

The  refreshment  department  of  the  new 
I palace  is  on  a very  large  and  complete  scale, 

: and  the  planning  and  arrangement  for  rapid 
l communication  between  the  kitchens  and  the 
j dining-rooms  seem  efficient  and  complete,  with- 
! out  involving  any  complication  in  the  internal 
traffic  of  this  portion  of  the  building.  The  large 
dining-room,  with  its  windows  looking  out 
through  an  arcaded  loggia  on  an  extensive  view, 
will  be  a very  cheerful  and  inviting  room  ; and, 
large  as  it  is,  will  probably  be  well  filled  on  many 
occasions.  The  room  is  low  for  its  area,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  adequate  provision 
j has  been  made  for  ensuring  thorough  ventilation. 
I The  building  will  be  opened  with  a musical 
i festival  on  the  1st  of  May.  Of  the  other  diverse 
ri  attractions  which  the  directors  offer-to  the  public 
i we  may  speak  hereafter,  but  we  may  at  once 
* compliment  them  on  the  enterprise  shown  in 
i their  extensive  programme,  especially  after  so 
; heavy  a blow  as  the  loss  of  the  former  building, 
while  it  was  yet  new ; and  may  say  that  the 
apparently  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
whole  scheme  promises,  as  it  seems  to  merit, 
success. 


The  Raising  of  G-rosvenor-road. — The  Duke 
: of  Westminster  has  given  to  the  St.  George’s 
1 (Hanover- square)  parish  1001.  towards  the  ex- 
' penses  of  raising  the  Grosvenor-road  to  prevent 
i inundations. 


A LARGE  NEW  RAILWAY  VIADUCT  AT 
HANWELL. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  Company  are  at 
present  engaged  in  laying  down  an  additional 
double  line  of  rails  between  the  principal  ter- 
minal station  at  Paddington  and  West  Drayton, 
which  passes  through  Hanwell  amongst  other 
places,  and  crosses  the  river  Brent  by  a viaduct 
upwards  of  700  ft.  in  length,  and  50  ft.  high. 
The  widening  of  the  line  requires  the  construc- 
tion of  another  viaduct,  and  this  is  now  in  the 
course  of  building,  crossing  the  river  on  the  north 
side  of  the  [present  structure,  which  is  princi- 
pally built  of  brick.  The  new  viaduct  is  to  a 
great  extent  being  built  of  the  same  material, 
but  will  in  many  respects  be  stronger  than  the 
one  now  in  use,  and  carried  to  a higher  elevation 
above  the  water-line  of  the  river.  It  consists  of 
twelve  arches,  eight  of  which  are  of  70  ft.  span, 
and  four  of  32  ft.  span,  with  strong  and  massive 
retaining  walls  at  each  end.  The  height  from 
the  ground  to  the  spring  of  the  arches  is  45  ft., 
and  from  that  point  to  the  railway  level  23  ft. 
The  abutments  are  also  very  strong  and  sub- 
stantial, |being  15  ft.  6 in.  in  thickness  at  the 
base,  and  above  the  plinth  14  ft.  6 in.  The 
arches  are  formed  of  eight  rings  of  bricks, 
laid  in  Portland  cement,  whilst  the  piers  are 
being  constructed  of  hard  stock  bricks  supplied 
from  the  Southall  works.  The  foundations  of 
the  piers  are  formed  of  massive  blocks  of  concrete 
27  ft.  square,  and  G ft.  thick,  laid  with  Portland 
cement.  The  magnitude  of  the  work  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  not  less  than 
seven  millions  of  bricks  will  be  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  The  works, 
which  were  commenced  a little  more  than  six 
months  ago,  are  already  considerably  advanced, 
although  the  late  severe  weather  has  interfered 
with  their  progress.  It  is  fully  expected  that 
the  viaduct  will  be  completed  and  ready  for 
opening  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  The 
works  are  being  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  A.  Brookes  and  Mr.  Owens, 
engineers,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Williams,  of  Shepherd’s-bush.  In  the  widening 
of  the  line  between  the  points  named  there  will 
be  several  other  works  of  an  important  engineer- 
ing character,  including  the  construction  of 
bridges  at  Acton,  Ealing,  and  other  places,  but 
the  new  viaduct  at  Hanwell  is  the  heaviest  por- 
tion of  the  undertaking,  and  when  completed  it 
will  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  on 
the  Great  Western  line.  The  entire  length  of 
the  line  now  in  course  of  being  widened  between 
Paddington  and  West  Drayton  is  thirteen  miles, 
which  is  within  about  five  miles  of  the  Slough 
and  Windsor  junction. 


THE  ALLEGED  EXTRAVAGANT 
EXPENDITURE  ON  SCHOOL  BOARD 
BUILDINGS. 

The  charge  of  extravagance  in  reference  to 
the  erection  of  the  new  Board  schools  in  the 
metropolis,  which  has  recently  been  preferred 
against  the  London  School  Board  by  several  of 
the  local  vestries,  has  drawn  from  the  Rev. 
G.  M.  Murphy,  one  of  the  members  of  the  School 
Board  for  the  Lambeth  district,  a statement  in 
whioh  he  strongly  denies  the  allegations  which 
have  been  made,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  in 
the  schools  which  have  been  built  by  the  Board 
they  have  not  gone  beyond  what  was  actually 
required,  either  on  architectural  or  sanitary 
grounds.  Speaking  of  the  Lambeth  district,  he 
states  that,  in  addition  to  the  thirty-four  schools 
which  have  already  been  built  there,  or  for  which 
sites  have  been  purchased,  the  Education  De- 
partment are  now  insisting  that  schools  shall  be 
built  at  Wandsworth-common,  Nunhead-green, 
Herne-hill,  Clapham  Park,  Brixton-hill,  and 
other  districts  where  building  operations  are 
now  going  on  upon  a large  scale. 

He  then  observes,  in  reference  to  the  actual 
building  of  schools,  that  the  Board  can  neither 
build  a school  nor  add  anything  to  a school 
already  built  without  the  full  consent  of  the 
Education  Department.  The  plans,  he  states, 
are  always  sent  to  Whitehall,  and,  after  approval 
there,  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  member 
of  the  Board.  Ho  says  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  a work  so  comprehensive  as  theirs  there  may 
appear  something  that  seems  unduly  costly,  but 
that  the  fact  is  that  every  one  with  whom  they 
have  to  deal  thinks  the  School  Board  fair  game 
for  extortionate  charges ; and  that  even  parish 
vestries,  when  they  put  a school  building  behind 
blocks  of  houses  for  cheapness,  and  enter  to  the 


building  by  an  arch  or  gateway,  rate  them  upon 
the  entire  frontage  as  though  they  occupied  the 
open  Btreet.  They  had  to  resist  the  most 
extortionate  demands  for  compensation,  and  for 
premises  they  purchased,  and  sometimes  the  cost 
of  resistance  was  as  expensive  as  yielding  to  ex- 
tortion. In  a vein  of  sarcasm  he  then  says, — 
“ Of  course  it  would  be  possible  to  put  up  four 
square  walls,  and  call  it  a school,  but  there  are 
a few  objections  to  it.  The  Department  would 
certainly  object.  They  would  pass  for  a so-called 
voluntary  school  plans  which,  for  the  Board, 
they  would  utterly  condemn.  Then,  owners  of 
the  property  would  fairly  object.  We  are 
erecting,  or  are  about  to  erect,  schools  on  the 
Shaftesbury  Park  estate,  Mr.  Hankey’s  estate, 
the  Milkwood  estate  between  Brixton  Church 
and  Herne  - hill  station,  and  the  Dulwich 
College  estate,  and  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood  have  surely  a right 
to  demand  that  we  do  not  injure  their  property 
by  placing  on  or  near  it  an  exaggerated  cow- 
shed or  an  architectural  barn.  And  I am  sure 
many  of  the  ratepayers  would  object.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  these  schools  will  ultimately 
become  the  property  of  the  ratepayers  ; and  as 
a good  built  house  is  cheaper  than  a ‘ ramshackle  ’ 
one,  so  by  parity  of  reasoning  a well-built  school 
will  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run.”  He  adds  that 
for  every  school  that  is  built,  eight,  nine,  and 
even  ten  builders  are  selected  to  compete  for  the 
contract;  and  that  they  are  now  trying  the 
experiment  of  throwing  open  the  contract  for 
certain  schools  to  the  entire  building  trade  by 
public  advertisement.  If  there  was  anything 
that  could  be  done  to  lighten  the  cost  of  building 
construction  without  imparing  its  efficiency,  his 
colleagues  and  himself  would  be  glad  of  aDy 
hint  from  any  quarter.  Bnt  he  fears  that,  to 
many,  the  offence  they  give  is  not  the  expense 
of  sites,  buildings,  appaiatus,  management,  bye- 
laws, industrial  schools,  and  teaching,  but  that 
they  existed  at  all.  Their  outcry,  dub  it  what 
they  would,  was  against  the  Act  of  1870,  which 
called  them  into  being.  For  these  he  had  not  a 
word,  for  it  was  merely  so  much  waste  time  to 
try  and  conciliate  them. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  CANNON-STREET 
AND  CHARING-CROSS  BRANCHES  OF  THE 
SOUTH-EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  proposed  fusion  of  the  South-Eastern  and 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railways  which 
has  been  made  public  within  the  last  few  days, 
gives  a special  interest  just  now  to  the  cost  which 
was  incurred  by  the  South-Eastern  Company  in 
constructing  the  Cannon-street  and  Charing- 
cross  branches.  The  entire  length  of  these 
branches  from  the  Cannon- street  Station  to  the 
Charing-cross  Station,  including  the  distance 
across  the  river  by  the  two  bridges,  is  only  about 
two  miles,  and  yet  the  South-Eastern  Company 
spent  upwards  of  four  millions  sterling  in  their 
construction  in  order  to  carry  their  system  into  the 
heart  of  the  City  and  the  West  End,  where  they 
built  the  two  great  stations  called  respectively 
the  Cannon-street  and  the  Charing-cross  stations. 
The  two  miles  of  line  in  question,  which  cost  the 
enormous  sum  of  2,000,0001.  a mile,  are  under- 
stood to  be  the  most  expensive  piece  of  railway 
construction  in  the  world,  and  in  themselves  are 
never  expected  to  pay,  bnt  nevertheless  afford 
great  accommodation  to  the  public.  It  may  be 
added  that  for  the  Metropolitan  Extension  line 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company, 
between  Ludgate-hill  and  Victoria,  which  cost 
upwards  of  a million  and  a half  per  mile,  the  Mid- 
land Company  is  said  to  have  offered  the  pro- 
digious sum  of  16,O0O,O0OZ.,  and  to  be  now  in 
negotiation  for  its  purchase. 


ART  AND  CIVILISATION. 

In  the  course  of  a lecture  on  “ The  Place  of 
Art  in  Life,”  recently  delivered  in  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Langbam-place,  Professor  Sidney  Colvin 
said,  at  first  sightone  would  consider  that  as  civili- 
sation progresses  these  fine  arts  would  be  likely 
to  fill  a more  considerable  part  in  life;  mankind, 
as  civilisation  advances,  learns  more  to  satisfy 
its  needs  and  acquiesces  as  the  old  passions  get 
tamed  more  and  more  in  doing  what  it  ought, 
will  it  not  then  have  more  leisure  for  art  ? So 
say  some  who  survey  with  comprehensive  view 
the  past  and  future  of  our  race.  Herbert  Spencer 
says,  “ The  aesthetic  activeness  in  general  may 
be  expected  to  play  an  increasing  part  in  human 
life  as  civilisation  advances.  Greater  economi- 
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sation  of  energy,  resulting  from  superiority  of 
organisation  will  have  in  the  future  effects  like 
those  it  has  had  in  the  past, — the  economisation 
being  achieved  both  directly  through  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  structure  itself  and 
indirectly  through  the  improvement  of  all 
appliances,  mechanical,  social,  and  other.  A 
growing  surplus  of  energy  will  bring  a growing 
proportion  of  the  festhetio  activities  and  gratifica- 
tions, and  while  the  forms  of  art  will  be  such  as 
yield  pleasurable  exercise  to  the  simpler  faculties 
they  will  in  a greater  degree  than  now  appeal  to 
the  higher  emotions.”  This  is  very  comforting 
to  a believer  in  evolution  ; but  however  cordially 
we  may  accept  a doctrine  as  to  its  main  princi- 
pies,  oue  is  bound  to  examine  closely  its  particu- 
lar deductions  and  applications.  Now  how  is 
this  to  be  borne  out  by  the  actual  state  of 
things  ? Many  things  tend  to  show  that  the 
love  of  art  has  not  progressed  with  civilisation, 
if  we  think  of  many  of  the  London  districts  re- 
presenting the  spirit  of  the  time,  such  as  South 
Kensington,  with  its  long  rows  of  monotonous, 
soulless  stucco  terraces,  without  any  sign  of  pre- 
ference of  style  or  of  delight  in  variety  and 
beauty.  Nor  is  the  inside  better  than  the  out- 
side ; everything  is  turned  out  with  perfeot 
mechanical  skill,  but  without  any  sign  of  the 
spirit  and  enjoyment.  If  we  go  to  the  City, 
what  do  we  see  there  that  bespeaks  the  exist- 
ence of  qualities  that  excess  of  activity  should 
develop  ? We  have  a Royal  Academy  and  public 
monuments  (mostly  bitter  failures)  ; but  the 
largest  part  of  what  is  done  in  those  depart- 
ments shows  dull  perceptions,  and  no  vivid 
delight.  Compare  this  life  of  a London  citizen 
with  that  of  a fifteenth. century  Florentine. 
True,  he  might  live  in  a time  subject  to  revolu- 
tions and  anarchy ; but  how  much  he  had  that 
rendered  life  worth  having.  When  he  went  forth 
into  the  open  place,  surrounded  by  public  build- 
ings,— the  Chapel  of  St.  John,  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  the  Lily,  the  Bell  Tower, — were 
surely  rather  different  from  anything  we  build 
now ; and  on  the  Piazza  the  fair  statues  under 
the  arcades  showed  a rare  living  passionate 
spirit  of  play.  Herbert  Spencer  says  the  Middle 
Ages  were  “ pervaded  by  inferior  sentiments  ” ; 
but  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  the  Cam- 
panile of  Giotto,  and  our  Lady  of  the  Lily 
show  that  everything  done  by  the  aesthetic 
activities  was  done  better  then  than  now.  Yet 
would  we  not  wholly  praise  the  past  and  de- 
nounce the  present,  nor  is  any  respect  due  to 
that  attitude  of  mind  which  wastes  itself  in  de- 
votion to  past  indignation  at  present  and  despair 
at  future.  Such  an  attitude  is  morally  pitiful, — 
intellectually  all  wrong  and  practically  para- 
lysing, and  it  is  one  into  which  sensitive  minds, 
seeing  the  mischief  about  them,  and  reverential 
to  the  good  of  the  past,  are  very  prone  to  fall ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  recognise, 
without  undue  praise  or  dispraise  of  one  or  the 
other,  that  in  this  order  of  activeness  our  time  is 
vastly  behind  other  times  of  the  world. 


NEW  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS, 
GUILDFORD. 

The  ceremonial  of  laying  the  memorial-stone 
of  the  new  Parish  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Guildford,  took  place  on  the  2nd  instant.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  adjusted 
the  stone.  The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the 
Sufi'ragan  Bishop  of  Guildford,  and  Dr.  Ryan, 
Bishop  of  Mauritius,  and  formerly  Rector  of 
St.  Nicholas,  with  a large  body  of  clergy,  took 
part  in  the  appropriate  service.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  this  ancient  town  attended  in  full 
civic  dignity ; the  two  maces  of  gold  plate,  the 
larger  of  which  was  presented  to  the  Corporation 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  being  conspicuous  in  the 
procession.  A great  damp,  however,  was 
thrown  over  the  proceedings  of  the  day  by  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Dr.  Monsell,  the  much- 
esteemed  rector,  and  indeed  the  founder  of  the 
new  church.  On  visiting  the  works  on  the  25th 
ult.,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  the  reverend 
gentleman  fell,  owing  to  the  slipping  of  some 
rubbish  beneath  his  feet,  and  not  only  broke  his 
arm,  but  also  dislocated  his  shoulder.  For  some 
days  his  recovery  made  satisfactory  progress, 
but  on  the  30th  of  March  more  serious  symptoms 
appeared,  and  for  some  hours  life  was  despaired 
of.  Sir  James  Paget  came  down  on  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  April,  and  by  the  time  of  the  service, 
which  Dr.  Monsell  had  desired  should  not  be  put 
off,  whatever  might  happen  to  himself,  better 
hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  The 
Queen,  with  the  unfailing  and  considerate  kind- 


ness which  so  endears  her  Majesty  to  all  classes 
of  her  subjects,  made  inquiries  by  telegraph  as 
to  the  condition  of  Dr.  Monsell.  Up  to  the  time 
of  our  going  to  press,  his  progress,  though  slow, 
has  been  re-assuring.  St.  Nicholas  will  be  the 
third  church  added  to  the  architectural  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Monsell. 
The  building  has  now  risen  to  the  height  of  the 
springing  of  the  arches  of  the  windows,  and 
gives  promise  of  being  an  elegant  and  com- 
modious structure.  It  is  built  of  the  local  Bar- 
gate  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
pointed  brickwork  in  the  interior.  The  spot 
possesses  unusual  interest  from  its  containing 
the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  old  family  of  More, 
of  which  the  famous  Chancellor,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  a cadet. 
The  Losely  Estate,  and  property  of  tbe  More 
family  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  passed 
by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Molyneux,  the 
present  possessors.  Considerable  debate  has 
occurred  as  to  the  advisability  of  rebuilding  the 
church  on  the  ancient  site,  or  erecting  a substi- 
tute on  a piece  of  land  offered  for  the  purpose 
by  Dr.  Mon  sell.  For  the  sake  of  the  More 
Chapel,  which  would  have  required  extensive 
alteration  to  enable  it  to  stand  alone  in  the 
churchyard,  which  would  have  in  that  case  been 
planted  with  trees,  as  is  the  picturesque  church- 
yard of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  River  Wey,  it  is  matter  of 
satisfaction  that  the  old  site  has  been  retained. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  regard  to  the  stained 
windows  of  the  new  church,  example  may  be 
taken  from  the  apse  windows  of  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  Guildford,  in  which  sermons  were 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Furse  and  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  the 
memorial  stone.  In  the  apse  of  this  church  are 
two  very  elegant  examples  of  geometrical  work 
in  stained  glass,  the  grace  and  lightness  of  which 
are  relieved  by  contrast  with  a Crucifixion,  of 
more  than  ordinarily  bad  taste  and  bad  art,  in  the 
central  window.  Our  manufacturers  can  now 
produce  glass  of  a depth  and  purity  of  colour, 
the  attainment  of  which  had  long  been  a lost 
art.  But  for  that  special  and  cultured  taste 
which  can  produce  anything  by  way  of  a figure 
design  in  glass,  we  have  far  to  look. 


“ CALCOT.” 

A correspondent  writes  : — As  to  the  Builder, 
March  27,  1875,  p.  273,  etymology  of  “ Calcot  ” 
corrupted  into  “Chalk  Farm,”  see  “Words  and 
Places,”  by  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.,  for  probable  ety- 
mology (Macmillan),  pp.  170, 171,  “ Caldicot,”  or 
cold  cot,  and  Cold  Harbour : ruins  of  deserted 
Roman  villas  alongside  highways,  used  for  tem- 
porary shelter  by  travellers  carrying  their  own 
bedding  and  provisions,  as  is  done  by  the  fre- 
quenters of  khans  and  serais  in  the  East.  In 
Hertfordshire,  “ Caldicot  ” is  called  by  the 
natives  “ Caycot.” 


LONGTON  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 

On  the  31st  ult.  the  first  stone  of  the  proposed 
new  sewerage  works  for  Longton  was  laid.  The 
system  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  sewer- 
age works  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  is  what  is 
known  as  the  gravitation  system,  and  by  it  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  of  the  borough  is  conveyed 
to  one  outlet.  The  main  outfall  will  be  of  brick, 
with  inverts  of  terra  - metallic  ware  (Stafford- 
shire). The  general  system  of  the  sewerage  is 
such  that  the  main  outfall  is  constructed  of  such 
inclination  as  to  give  sufficient  velocity  to  the 
minimum  flow  of  sewage,  thus  making  the  sewers 
self-cleansing.  As  the  size  of  the  sewers  de- 
creases from  the  point  of  outfall  the  inclination 
increases,  so  that  a uniform  rate  of  flow  may 
take  place  over  all  branches  of  the  sewers.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  that  in  case  of 
necessity  both  the  outfall  and  branch  sewers 
may  be  flushed.  The  whole  will  be  ventilated, 
and  the  duplicate  system  has  been  adopted. 
There  will  be  two  sets  of  sewers,  one  being 
devoted  to  the  conveyance  away  of  sewage  proper 
and  the  other  to  carrying  off  surface  and  storm 
water.  The  system  is  being  so  introduced  that 
existing  sewers  may  be  attached  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  away  surface  and  storm  water. 
An  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the 
Town  Council  and  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  upon  terms  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  mutually  advantageous.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  that  the  Duke  will 
receive  upon  his  estate  the  sewage  of  Longton, 
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and  utilise  it  for  fructifying  purposes.  The 
Council  have,  on  their  part,  to  construct  the 
Bewerage  works  to  the  point  of  outfall  at  the 
boundary  of  the  borough,  near  the  Lord  John 
Russell  Inn,  Dresden.  The  expenses  consequent 
upon  the  work  are  estimated  at  27,6002.,  but  the 
sum  includes  the  proportion  which  East  Yale 
will  pay  for  the  sewerage  of  that  district.  The 
Town  Council  will  pay  the  Duke  5001.  a year  for 
the  term  of  the  agreement — for  twenty-one 
years  ; the  Duke  taking  all  the  expense  and  re- 
sponsibility connected  with  the  sewage  after  its 
passage  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  borough. 
The  repayment  of  the  money  obtained  on  loan 
for  the  construction  of  the  works  will  be  spread 
over  a term  of  years.  The  Duke  ought  to  make 
a good  thing  out  of  this  arrangement. 


A FRIENDLY  MEETING. 

The  members  of  the  District  Surveyors’ 
Association  dined  together  in  the  large  room  at 
the  “ Albion,”  in  Aldersgate-street,  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last.  Although  simply  a social 
gathering,  we  Bhall  probably  displease  no  one  by 
saying  that  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe  presided  in  his 
light-hearted,  genial  way,  and  that  Mr.  E. 
Saunders,  Mr.  F.  Fowler  (members  of  the  Board 
of  Works),  Mr.  George  Vulliamv,  Mr.  Dawson, 
Mi-.  Papworth,  Mr.  Hebb,  and  other  mem. 
bers  of  the  profession,  were  there  as  guests. 
Major  (Charles)  Fowler,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, acted  as  croupier,  and  amongst  the 
district  surveyors  present  were  Messrs.  Harry 
Oliver,  Legge,  Parsons,  Foster  Hayward,  Hansom, 
Williams,  Hammond,  Peebles,  Plumbe,  with 
many  other  equally  “good  men  and  true,” 
whose  names  at  this  moment  we  do  not  recall. 
Some  hearty  and  agreeable  speeohes  were  made, 
and  every  one  admitted  that  it  was  very  useful 
now  and  then  to  be  merry. 


THE  MERCHANT  TAYLORS’  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  schools  in  Charter-house-square, 
which  have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  I’ Anson,  were  opened  on  Tueeday  last,  by 
H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  other  illustrious  persons  being 
present.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
whole  of  the  visitors,  some  hundreds  in  number, 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  great  hall. 

In  our  volume  for  1873  (xxxi.,  p.  479)  some 
particulars  both  of  the  old  schools  and  of  the 
proposed  new  ones  now  completed  will  be  found. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Browne  & Robin- 
son, and  the  cost,  we  understand,  will  not  be 
far  from  50,0001.  The  land  cost  about  the  same 
sum,  but  part  of  this  will  be  regained  by  the 
sale  of  the  old  site.  We  may  find  an  opportunity 
to  return  to  the  subject. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Hammersmith  Gate.  — These  schools  are 
situated  in  William-street,  leading  down  to 
North-end,  Fulham,  about  five  minutes’  walk 
from  Addison-road  Station.  The  new  build, 
ings,  designed  to  accommodate  304  childrea 
(boys  and  girls),  are  attached  to  the  old  school 
formerly  belonging  to  St.  Mary’s  Church,  and 
which  will  now  be  utilised  for  the  infants 
(about  150),  caretakers’  apartments,  &c.  The 
girls  are  plaoed  on  the  ground,  and  the  boys  on 
the  first,  floor,  each  being  provided  with  ample 
lavatories  and  cloak-rooms,  separate  playgrounds, 
and  entrances.  The  elevation  is  Gothic,  to  match 
the  old  building.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robsen,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hook 
4 Oldrey,  the  amount  of  whose  contract  was 
3,3592.  Mr.  J.  Jefferson  was  clerk  of  works. 


Sewage  Irrigation. — At  a meeting  of  the  4 
Blackburn  Corporation,  held  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  Councillor  Beads  carried  a motion  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Blackburn  Corporation  has 
been  imposed  upon  in  carrying  out  the  irriga- 
tion scheme.  The  ex-Mayor  said  that  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  town  had  been  blighted  through 
excessive  expenditure  and  heavy  rates  : 200,0002. 
had  been  spent.  In  every  instance  the  Cor- 
poration had  had  to  pay  three  times  the  value  of 
the  land  taken.  A searching  inquiry  ought  to 
be  instituted,  and  the  way  in  which  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Blackburn  had  been  op- 
pressed ought  to  be  represented. 
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ARCHITECTS  AND  IRON. 

Trough  it  is  becoming  a common  article  of 
iccusation  against  the  architects  of  the  present 
lay,  that  they  have  neglected  iron,  the  charge 
Jan  hardly  be  made,  at  any  rate,  against  their 
•epresentative  body.  Iron  has  been  brought  up 
'gain  and  again  in  the  course  of  the  Institute 
irooeedings.  As  long  ago  as  1812  a medal  was 
'ffered  and  awarded  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
.daptation  of  iron  constructively  and  artistically 
in  modern  architecture.  Coming  to  later  dates, 
Ir.  Aitohison,  in  1861,  read  a paper  on  iron  as 
buildiog  material,  and  this  was  followed  the 
ext  year  by  one  from  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  on  the 
Jgitimate  uso  and  proper  treatment  of  iron  in 
esign.  The  two  papers,  both  by  able  and 
loughtful  architects,  materially  differed  in  the 
ne  they  took ; the  first-named  upholding  the 
iron  age  ” theory,  and  representing  that  par- 
cular  metal  as  destined  to  be  the  great  construc- 
ts element  in  modern  architecture;  while  Mr. 
Hate  altogether  repudiated  such  a view,  and 
usisted  that  ii'on  should  be  the  servant  of  archi- 
aoture  and  not  its  master;  a new  and  important 
laterial  to  be  made  the  most  of,  and  to  be 
eated  in  the  most  suitable  and  effective  way, 
instructively  and  decoratively,  but  only  as  sub* 
rdinate  to  the  more  massive  building  materials, 
tone  and  brick.  At  the  first  conference  meeting 
>1871,  Mr.  Aitchisonagainadvancedthestandard 
P “'oa  as  the  new  constructive  basis  of  archi- 
iiotnre,  to  a not  very  sympathising  audience, 
i!.  the  same  year  was  read  a communication 
)m  Mr.  Papworth  on  the  fall  of  the  iron  dome 
“ the  Anthasum  at  Brighton.  Subsequently 
®re  was  the  important  paper  and  discussion  on 
e Vienna  dome ; and  at  the  commencement  of 
16  present  session  a medal  was  again  offered  for 
)9  best  essay  on  the  subject,  to  which,  however, 
are  was  no  response.  And  on  Monday  we  had 
p latest  instance  of  the  interest  of  the  Institute 
tthe  mat  er,  in  Mr.  Driver’s  paper,  elsewhere 
ported. 

uVVhile,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  charge 
tiinst  the  representative  society  of  the  profes- 
i n as  having  overlooked  this  important  subject, 

i may  say  that  the  charge  against  the  profes- 
£in  generally  on  this  head  has  been  somewhat 
orstated.  Engineers  are  particularly  fond  of 
^ging  the  changes  about  our  neglect  of  iron  ; 

>d  the  reader  of  Monday’s  paper  apparently 
(I'k  their  side  in  his  remarks  on  the  enterprise 

the  engineers  in  dealing  with  this  material, 
d spoke  of  it  as  “an  example  ’’  to  architects, 
toking  at  the  character  and  appearance  of  the 
juotures  with  whioh  engineers  have  made  beau- 
nl  our  towns,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that 
t-3  was  only  a slip  of  the  pen,  and  that  the 
'.'d  “warning”  was  in' ended.  Certainly  no 

ii  bound,  as  an  architect  is,  to  consider  the 
mearance  and  expression  of  a structure  as 
nething,  could  well  regard  the  average 
Sneering  structures  in  any  other  light.  The 
Jihitects  might  not  unfairly  say  (and  claim 
me  merit  for  it),  “ See  what  fearful  things  we 
feht  have  made  if  we  had  chosen  to  give  our- 
>/es  to  iron  ; and  we  have  resisted  the  tempta- 

was  argued,  furthermore,  that  the 
cineering  profession  have  shown  an  appre- 
ive  spirit  in  borrowing  much  from  the 
Slitects,  and  that  we  have  not  returned  the 
lipliment.  If  architects  are  likely  to  make 
! letter  hand  of  borrowing  from  the  engineers 
m the  latter  have  in  borrowing  from  them,  the 
priment  had  certainly  better  be  let  alone, 
i last  and  crowning  sin  of  engineering  design 
Brally  consists  in  the  appropriation  and  mis- 
lioation  of  architectural  details  without  any 
nideration  of  their  real  meaning  or  suita- 
y.  Better  far  to  see  the  naked  construction 
) a iron  bridge  than  to  have  it  cased  over  with 
ping  of  applied  slices  of  Classic  or  Gothio 
ml,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  suoli. 

13  a matter  of  fact,  however,  we  do  not  think 
lutects  in  practice  have  by  any  means  so  much 
nected  iron  as  they  are  accused  of  having  done, 
J.that  it  was  rather  a mistake  in  a member 
I10  profession  to  repeat  this  charge  against 
T.  And  Mr.  Driver’s  satirical  remarks  as 
|e  habitudes  of  architects  in  concealing  iron 
li  casing  and  plastering,  and  so  forth,  cer- 
\y  do  not  apply  to  the  best  members  of  the 
I jssion  nowadays,  and  were  a repetition  of  a 
\ of  criticism  which  might  have  been  called 
'ien  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  hardly  is  so 
> Of  the  lecturer’s  own  suggestions  as  to 
rnamental  treatment  of  iron,  illustrated  as 
- 'moiple  and  method  by  the  drawings  of  a 
® mai‘ket  at  Santiago,  one  or  two  are  good 
Capable  of  being  worked  out  further  with 
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advantage.  But  he  had  hardly  sufficiently  come 
out  of  Egypt  himself  to  assume  too  didactic  a 
tone.  Drawings  were  shown  of  iron  capitals,  to 
illustrate  a right  and  a wrong  way  of  affixing  the 

i 10agm<?eCOration  t0  the  belL  Bufc  wh7  fix  at 
a11/  The  ProP°8al  only  shows  that  he  who  made 
it  had  not  got  free  from  prejudice  in  favour  of 
certain  forms  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and 
therefore,  to  be  imitated  in  iron,  if  it  were  used! 
If  the  iron  capitals  cannot  be  cast  with  foliage 
ornament  (imitation  of  carving,  in  fact),  of 
course  they  are  not  really  cast-iron  design,  and 
are  a falsity.  In  one  of  the  papers  previously 
referred  to,  Mr.  Aitchison  brought  this  point 
forward,  and  suggested  that  the  Institute  could 
not  do  better  than  offer  a medal  for  a good 
design  for  a cast-iron  capital,  which  could  bo 
cast  at  once,  without  the  process  of  riveting  on 
ornaments  afterwards.  The  suggestion  was  not 
adopted,  and  perhaps  not  quite  seriously  made  ■ 
but  the  point  is  one  that  should  bo  borne  in 
mind.  It  is  no  uso  people  expecting  to  make 
anything  original  and  suitable  of  cast-iron 
design,  if  they  go  to  it  with  their  heads  full  of 
orthodox  details  suitable  only  for  carvin'*  in 
stone.  ° 

As  to  the  general  question  of  the  importance 
of  iron  in  modern  architecture,  we  hold  the 
• 1J°c  a°.® ” v'etv  to  be  totally  exaggerated  and 
indefensible  on  any  sound  critical  grounds.  Iron 
is  a most  valuable  auxiliary,  and  may  be  made 
much  more  so  than  it  usually  has  been  ; and  no 
doubt  the  frank  and  unbiassed  consideration  of 
its  capabilities  in  regard  to  construction  may 
tend  to  lead  to  new  and  original  treatment  in 
both  respects.  But  what  was  urged  on  this 
as  well  as  upon  previous  occasions,  that  iron  is 
not  capable  of  being  treated,  when  extensively 
used,  so  as  to  give  repose  and  monumental 
expression  to  an  edifice,  is  perfectly  true.  And 
there  is  a consideration  beyond  that,  viz.,  that 
we  nave  no  proof  of  its  being  any  more  monu- 
mental in  fact  than  it  is  in  appearance ; the  test 
of  time  has  not  been  applied  to  it ; but  we  have, 
on  the  contrary,  strong  presumptive  reasons  for 
thinking  it  is  not  so,  in  cases  where  it  is  relied 
upon  as  the  main  portion  of  a large  structure. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  well  known  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  already  entailing  most  dispro- 
portionate and  continual  expense  to  keep  it  in 
repair,  and  yet  it  is  quite  a new  building  in  com- 
parison with  the  duration  of  really  architectural 
structures.  As  to  what  is  being  continually  said 
by  the  advocates  of  the  iron  age  theory,  that  if 
the  Medieval  builders,  for  instance,  had  possessed 
the  means  of  casting  iron  on  a large  scale,  they 
would  have  made  as  fine  a use  of  it  as  they  did 
of  stone,  we  repeat  now  what  we  have  said 
before,  that  if  the  architects  of  the  thirteenth 
century  had  used  iron  as  a main  part  of  their 
structures,  we  should  know  very  much  less  about 
them  than  we  do,  since  the  probability  is  that 
not  one  of  their  original  structures  would  bo  in 
existence  at  this  day. 

A feature  in  the  discussion  at  the  meeting  in 
question  was  the  somewhat  extended  part  taken 
in  it  by  gentlemen  having  a practical  and  trade 
concern  with  the  material  under  debate.  Infor- 
mation from  such  sources  is  often  valuable,  and 
some  that  was  valuable  was  given.  Exhortations 
and  criticisms,  however,  are  different  things 
from  information.  When  gentlemen  who  are 
commercially  concerned  in  a particular  material 
are  permitted  to  indulge  in  impassioned  addresses 
to  a meeting  of  architects,  pointing  out  how 
much  better  they  oould  build  if  they  would  only 
trust  entirely  to  this  material,  and,  in  fact,  leaving 
nothing  undone  but  handing  round  their  business 
cards  on  the  spot,  the  result  may  be  amusing 
at  the  moment ; but  this  kind  of  thing  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  or 
of  the  society  which  represents  the  profession. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  fifty-second  exhibition  of  this  Sooiety 
opened  tins  week.  Among  the  nine  hundred 
and  odd  pictures  whioh  are  displayed  on  the 
walls  ot  the  extensive  galleries  in  Suffolk,  street 
may  be  noted  a tolerably  large  work  by  A B* 
Donaldson,  “The  New  Duet”  (188),  sung  by 
two  young  men  of  the  chapel  choir  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  a scarlet- robed  Cardinal  and  his  friend 
and  accompanied  by  a monk  on  the  harpsichord 
we  suppose  we  must  call  it,  for  the  figures  are 
not  modern,  though  the  instrument  looks  too 
much  so  to  go  with  them.  A rather  heated 
tone,  and  a want  of  concentration  in  the  colour 
composition,  are  defects  in  the  work,  which  is 
worth  attention.  Girardot’s  screen  scene  from 
the  School  for  Scandal  ” (175)  is  well  grouped, 
and  the  contrasted  expressions  of  the  two 
burfaces  are  good;  but  Lady  Teazle,  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  character,  is  absurd.  Mr.  J. 
n-w\  n°Q  contributes  “Mind  and  Matter”' 
(ldO),  Don  Quixote  moralising  over  the  Bleepin'* 
bancho  Pauza ; and  Sir  John  Gilbert  sends  l 
very  nice  little  work  illustrative  of  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  same  renowned  pair,  in  which, 
however,  the  figures  are  subordinate  to  the 
andscape,  a wooded  scene  painted  with  much 
breadth.  Sir  Francis  Grant’s  “ Small  Study  for 
a full-length  Portrait  ” of  an  officer  in  uniform 
is  a very  good  specimen  of  his  talents.  Amon" 
the  other  too  numerous  contributions  may  be 
mentioned  as  above  the  average,  "The  Home 
r ,er>  . ^arnes  (47),  a mischievous 
“ttle  girl  tyrannising  over  her  doll;  “La 
Ballade”  (55),  by  T.  Roberts,  a poorly. dressed 
gir  leaning  against  a wall  reading  a street 
ballad,  expression  and  colour  good  and  original  ; 

™es  in  the  Fire,”  and  “ Katey’s  Letter  ” 

(7  , 90),  by  Haynes  King;  “ Grandmama’s 
Secrets”  (128),  by  J.  T.  Lucas;  “A  Quiet 
Corner”  for  a set-to  between  a Royalist 
and  a Puritan  (138),  by  T.  L.  Tourrier;  Mrs. 
Charretie’s  “ Lady  Betty  at  Home  ” (160),  and 
“ The  Village  School  ” of  J.  T.  Peele  (165),  in 
which  some  of  the  children  are  very  pretty.  Mr. 
Redgrave  sends  a landscape,  “The  Vale  of 
Mickleham”;  Mr.  Wyllie’s  various  small  contri- 
butions are  all  good ; Mr.  Hemy  sends  two  or 
three  small  coast  scenes  in  his  well-known  style, 
and  Aumonier’s  “ Dolgarrog  Mill”  and  A.  B.’ 
Grahame’s  “Evening”  (195,  196)  are  good 
landscapes.  Among  the  watercolours,  Mr. 
Richmond’s  small  figure  study,  “ The  First 
Garden”  (756),  is  worth  attention,  the  figure  of 
Eve  is  very  pretty,  and  the  tone  unusual.  There 
are  some  nice  drawings  among  the  watercolours. 
The  mass  of  the  Exhibition  unhappily  reminds 
us  Of  the  epigram  on  a dilettante  whose  social 
merits  are  set  forth,  with  the  saving  clause — 

“ But  Heaven  preserve  us  from  his  fiddling— 

It  is  so  very,  very  middling  !” 

Indeed,  there  are  not  a few  productions  to  which 
even  this  faint  praise  must  be  denied.  Why  any 
one  should  paint  them,  and  why  when  painted 
they  should  be  hung  in  a public  place  (unless  as 
a warning),  we  cannot  undertake  to  conjecture. 


Gymnasium  at  Marlborough  House.— 

The  Princo  of  Wales  has  employed  Messrs.  Geo. 
Spencer  & Co.,  of  Howard’s-buildings,  Central- 
street,  St.  Luke’s,  to  fit  up  a gymnasium  on  the 
lawn  of  Marlborough  House,  for  the  recreation 
of  the  Royal  children,  who  are  in  training  under 
a staff  instructor  of  the  army.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a wooden  platform  16  ft.  by  9 ft.  On 
this  is  erected  an  iron  frame,  12  ft.  high,  a 
horizontal  bar  with  steel  core,  a pair  of  swivel- 
covered  hand-rings,  and  a foot  swing.  A climb- 
ing  plank  and  sparred  ladder  (in  one)  has  also 
been  constructed  with  a climbing  rope  16  ft. 
long.  A climbing  pole  of  12  ft.  and  a pair  of 
parallel  bars  complete  the  apparatus.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  find  the  example  followed. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY,  PALL-MALL. 

The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Continental  artists,  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  Gal- 
lery, which  was  opened  to  the  public  this  week, 
hardly  keeps  up  the  prestige  of  most  former 
exhibitions  of  the  series.  Some  old  contributors 
are  but  poorly  represented,  and  we  come  upon 
not  a few  works  certainly  below  the  mark  which 
we  have  been  used  to  here.  We  can  hardly 
felicitate  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  on  the 
frequency  with  which  the  present  bearer  of  the 
name  of  Kaulbaoh  figures  in  their  catalogue. 
Of  the  four  small  ideal  heads  by  this  artist,  one 
only,  “Violette”  (24),  exhibits  any  character, 
and  the  two  figures,  “ The  Happy  Mother  ” and 
“The  Rendezvous”  (64  and  102),  are  simply 
millinery.  The  two  small  piotures  bearing  the 
names  of  Corot  and  Rousseau  respectively  derive 
their  chief  value  from  those  names.  Meyerheim 
is  but  ill  represented  by  “The  Woodsido  Path  ” 
(100)  ; and  Madrazo  would  have  done  better  for 
his  reputation  by  withholding  so  poor  a piece  of 
common-place  as  his  sole  contribution  (83) ; 
still,  the  difficulty  in  getting  together  a collec- 
tion from  abroad  every  year  must  not  be  over, 
looked. 

In  regard  to  the  highest  ends  of  art  the  one 
picture  of  the  year  is  the  solemn  and  pathetic 
work  of  Israels,  entitled  “ Mourning  ” (165). 
The  cold  light  of  dawn  breaks  from  a high 
window  into  a desolate-looking  stone-paved  room, 
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the  only  two  chairs  in  which  support  a coffin,  the 
black  hangings  of  which  are  indistinctly  seen  in 
the  back- ground.  To  the  right  a worn-looking 
woman  sits  on  an  old  basket  rolled  against  the 
wall,  her  head  bowed  on  her  hand,  the  other 
hand  on  a Bible  half-closed  on  her  knee ; her 
little  daughter  sits  on  the  floor  at  her  feet,  look- 
ing wistful  y before  her,  one  hand  still  holding 
the  cord  with  which  she  has  been  rocking  her 
doll’s  cradle  to  pass  the  weary  hours.  The 
scene,  the  uncertain  light,  and  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  bowed  figure,  speak  to  the 
heart  with  an  unostentatious  but  genuine 
power  unfortunately  rare  in  contemporary  paint- 
ing. It  is  scarcely  creditable  to  the  judgment 
of  the  hangers  (or  we  might  more  fairly  say, 
perhaps,  to  the  taste  of  the  public  for  whom 
they  oater)  that  this  work  should  be  compara- 
tively  cornered,  while  such  far  inferior  pro- 
ductions as  the  “ Marriage  Contract”  of  Goupil 
and  the  “Startled  Fawn”  of  Hoff  find  centre 
places  on  their  respective  walls. 

The  work  of  Israels  is  balanced  by  another 
cottage  interior,  the  “ Premiers  Pas"  of  Blommers. 
The  two  happily  illustrate  the  contrast  between 
the  prose  and  the  poetry  of  painting.  The  finish 
of  detail  in  the  latter  is  admirable ; but  the 
figures  are  vulgar  and  uninteresting,  and  the 
subject  very  hackneyed.  Israels  would  be 
accused  by  some  of  insufficiency  of  finish;  and 
we  do  not  take  his  rather  uncertain  texture  and 
outline  as  an  ideal  style  of  execution  ; but  it  is 
his  own,  and  suffices  to  tell  all  that  he  wishes  to 
tell.  But  let  us,  by  way  of  contrast,  cross  the 
room  to  where  Gerdine,  in  his  “ Danse  du  Sabre 
(69),  brings  before  us  Oriental  life  in  all  its 
semi-barbarous  splendour  of  colour  and  orna- 
ment. The  scene  is  the  court  of  an  Eastern 
potentate,  who  sits  in  state,  in  an  apartment 
gorgeous  with  coloured  tiles  and  rich  carpets 
(executed  with  the  painter’s  usual  uncompromis- 
ing minuteness  and  fidelity),  surrounded  by  his 
court,  to  see  a girl  go  through  a pas  seul,  with  a 
naked  sword  balanced  on  her  head,  and  another 
in  her  hand.  She  twirls  round  with  an  easy 
smile  of  confidence,  a green  veil  floating  from 
her  head,  the  upper  part  of  her  figure  covered 
only  with  a transparent  lawn,  while  a blue  scarf 
descends  from  the  hips ; her  neck  and  bosom 
covered  with  a profusion  of  gold  ornaments. 
The  ring  of  spectators  look  on  in  different  phases 
of  interest;  the  black  slave  in  the  rear,  who 
beats  his  hand  on  his  water-pot  in  lieu  of  a 
tambourine,  is  in  the  artist’s  best  manner  ; and  a 
touch  of  hiB  own,  too,  is  the  figure  of  the  ape 
Beated  on  the  floor  and  looking  as  intently  as  the 
rest.  It  is  curious  how  this  one  incident  inten- 
sifies that  savagery  of  Eastern  life,  which  this 
wonderfully  gifted  painter  has  so  penetrated  into 
and  reproduced.  Still,  this  is  a work  (already 
purchased,  we  may  note,  at  the  cost  of  4,500 
guineas)  in  which  the  executive  is  higher  than 
the  intellectual  interest.  Near  this  we  notice 
another  of  the  most  elaborate  pictures  in  the 
room,  Ribera’s  “Behind  the  Scenes”  (52).  A 
pretty  circus-girl  has  met  with  a fall  in  some 
acrobatic  performance,  and  is  carried  “behind,” 
followed  by  a motley  crowd,  with  various  expres- 
sions of  real  or  acted  sympathy,  a fat  and 
spectacled  doctor  forming  the  centre  of  the 
group.  In  the  young  woman  on  the  right,  in 
pink  tights  and  high-heeled  boots,  the  artist  has 
happily  hit  that  ungainly  figure  of  a womau  in 
male  costume,  with  which  we  have  become  dis- 
agreeably familiar  of  late.  The  scene  may  be 
intended  for  an  English  theatre;  the  young 
lounger  behind  the  Beenes,  who  looks  on  in 
consternation,  and  mechanically  clutches  his 
stick,  is  at  least  unmistakably  English  : the 
nature  of  his  interest  in  the  matter  is  obvious 
enough.  On  the  left,  a debauched-looking 
wretch,  in  parti- coloured  tights,  Bits  on  the 
ground,  smoking  unconcernedly.  Our  objection 
to  the  work  is  that  it  oonveys  the  idea  of  being 
painted  with  no  feeling  or  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  the  artist;  its  tone,  literally  and  metaphori- 
cally, is  unpleasing. 

Billet’s  “ Tobacco  Smugglers  in  Poland  ” 
is  interesting  as  taking  us  into  a new  scene. 
The  smugglers  go  at  a trot  over  the  snowy 
country  with  a pack  of  dogs  with  the  contra- 
band article  in  parcels,  saddle-wise,  on  their 
backs.  Bat  the  figures  are  tame  in  manner  and 
execution;  the  small  p'eture  of  the  girl  giving 
water  to  “ the  young  d lcklings”  (124)  has  more 
originality  and  artistic  feeling.  Goupil’s  “Mar- 
riage Contract”  is  int  nesting  as  the  work  of  an 
artist  generally  known  here  by  single-figure  pieces 
only ; the  action  of  t ie  modest  young  bride  is 
pretty  and  natural,  buL.  there  is  not  much  in  the 
picture.  Dnez’s  two  lif  -size  studies  of  “ Misery  ” 


and  “ Splendour”  (154,160)  are  effective;  there 
is  considerable  pathos  in  the  former.  We  can 
hardly  feel  much  interest  in  the  somewhat  mild 
half-lengths  of  Schlesinger ; and  the  peasant  girls 
of  Bouguereau,  in  spite  of  a rustic  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  expression  which  are  seldom  wanting 
in  them,  tire  us  by  the  painter’s  adherence  to  a 
single  type  of  a face,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
conformation  of  the  mouth  and  chin,  which  looks 
as  if  they  were  all  painted  from  the  same  model. 
Dofregger’s  “ Zither  Player  ” (S6),  puzzling  over 
the  instrument  to  an  audience  of  two  girls,  is  a very 
pleasing  group.  Among  the  miniature  paintings 
which  the  example  of  Meissonnier  has  given  rise 
to,  Chevilliard,  whom  we  noticed  last  year,  is 
super-excellent  in  his  caustic  little  studies  of 
priestly  character.  Here  we  fiud  the  ecclesiastic 
rubbing  his  hands  in  jolly  satisfaction  at  havinj 


bread,  and  a small  bowl  of  a kind  of  gruel  made 
fmm  “ pi  drab  ” nr  millet.  Those  who  are  in 


irom  hi  urau  ui  uuucu.  xuuoo  nuu  ^ 
better  circumstances  provide  themselves  every 
market-day,  which  happens  twice  a week,  with 
either  half  a pound  or  less  of  meat,  or  some  fish 
cooked  in  oil.  " Cuscosoo,”  the  favourite  and 
national  dish,  is  made  from  the  finest  part  of  the 
wheat,  barley,  or  millet,  and  requires  a large 
quantity  of  butter  or  milk,  which  renders  it  a 
more  expensive  dish,  and  therefore  cannot  form 
a part  of  their  daily  food.  So  simply,  indeed,  do 
the  workpeople  live,  that  the  cost  per  head  is 
from  2d.  to  4d.  a day. 

The  nature  of  the  engagements  and  the  pay  of 
the  artisans  may  bo  mentioned  here.  The 
tanners,  for  instance,  of  Morocco  and  Rabat 
exoel  all  others  in  their  dyes.  Tanning  and 
shoemaking  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  twe 


rubbing  his  hands  in  jolly  satisfaction  at  naviug  , snoemaaing  are  not,  as  miguu  uo  ~-[r-  - , 
not  “ Out  of  the  Rain  ” (5);  here  bargaining  fur  j separate  trades,  but  the  former  is  entirely  a 
a melon  (25),  aud  again,  on  “A  Morning  Stroll”  monopoly  of  the  shoemakers,  who  tan  and  pre. 
(37)  contemplating  the  feet  and  legs  of  a statue, ; pare  the  leather  for  their  own  use.  Slippers  arc 
on  the  pedestal  of  which  may  be  discerned  the  | the  chief  articles  made  : a pair  costs  irom  3s 
->  t >»  >»  Pasini’s  little  ■ to  4s.  The  workmen,  who  vary  in  number  Irom 


words  “Leda”  and  “ Jovis.” 


Eastern  scenes  keep  up  the  usual  type  ; and 
Sohn’s  “Maternal  Cares”  (10)  is  notable  for 
remarkable  truthfulness  of  texture  and  local 
colour  without  over- elaborate  finish.  Among 
landscapes,  Daubigny  is  represented  by  one, 
“Lake  Guillemin  ” (IS),  with  much  refinement 
of  tone  and  composition,  but  withal  tame; 
Munthe,  by  two  or  three  of  his  admirable  winter 
scenes,  one  of  them  (50)  quite  perfect  in  tone 
and  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sky  ; Poschinger’s 
contributions,  hard  as  they  are,  have  originality 
and  merit;  and  Miss  Clara  Montalba’s  claim 
notice  as  the  work  of  a comparatively  new  and 
certainly  original  artist.  The  two  studies  in 
“The  Laguue,  Venice”  (137,  153),  though  not 
showing  Buch  power  as  some  of  her  remarkable 
drawings  in  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  and,  in  fact,  a little 
like  echoes  of  Turneresque  effect,  are  rich  in 
tone,  and  full  of  light  and  air. 


DWELLINGS  OF  ARTISANS  IN  MOROCCO. 

Almost  all  the  artisans  and  industrial  classes 
of  Morocco  are  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  Morocco, 
Fez,  Mequinez,  Totuan,  and  the  ports  on  the 
Western  coast.  The  inhabitants  of  the  remain- 
ing large  traots  of  country  seem  to  rely  upon 
perllars,  if  far  from  a town,  to  supply  them  with 
all  they  require  for  their  households,  excepting 
some  articles  of  dress,  which  are  woven  by  the 
women  in  and  for  their  own  homes,  and  whose 
work  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a separate  branch 
of  industry.  , . . , 

The  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants  in  tne 
towns  and  ports  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to 
240  000  souls,  and  their  artisan  and  industrial 
classes  to  about  14,000,  or  au  average  of  6 per 
cent.  The  houses  or  lodgings  usually  occupied 
by  these  classes,  are  not  situated  in  a separate 
part  of  the  town  ; but  the  dwellings,  both  of  rich 
aud  poor,  often  adjoin  one  another,  and  it  is 
only  the  Jews’  quarter,  or  “Millab,”  which 
forms  a division  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  town. 
With  the  exception  of  houses  belonging  to  the 
wealthier  inhabitants,  which  are  invariably 
raised  a story  above  the  ground  floor,  those  of 
all  classes  are  very  similar  in  their  construction, 
consisting,  as  a rule,  of  a courtyard  inclosed  by 
three  or  four  long  narrow  rooms.  The  wealth 
or  poverty  of  the  occupants  is  indicated  by  the 
quality  of  the  tiles  or  bricks  paving  the  court  or 
“patio,”  and  forming  also  the  flooring  of  tlierooms, 
audby  the  walls,  doors,  and  woodwork,  wliichin  the 
houses  of  well-to-do  people,  are  respectively  stuc- 
coed, ciirved,  and  painted ; whereas, the  houses  of 
artisans  are  mo3t  simple,  the  walls  without  and 
within  are  whitewashed,  the  doors  made  of  the 
commonest  wood  unpainted,  the  yard  and  rooms 
paved  with  ordinary  red  bricks,  the  latter  being 
only  furnished  with  a mat  and  a strip  of  carpet 
or  mattreBS  to  sleep  on.  The  few  remaining 
necessaries  of  the  household  can  be  comprised 
in  a short  inventory,— namely,  a large  chest,  a 
small  low  table,  a tub  for  washing  linen,  a kettle 
and  a couple  of  saucepans,  two  teacups,  and 
seven  baskets. 

The  rent  paid  by  the  family  of  au  artisan 
occupying  the  kind  of  house  mentioned,  varies, 
according  to  the  size  and  state  of  repair,  from  4s. 
to  8s.  per  month.  There  are  a few  who  live  in 
bouses  which  they  have  inherited  or  have  built 
for  themselves.  Lodgings  are  also  let  at  a low 
rate,  the  rent  of  a room  for  an  unmarried  artisan 
beiug  from  Is.  to  2s.  a month. 

The  liviug  of  the  industrial  classes  is  most 
simple,  consisting  daily  of  two  penny  leaves  of 
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five  to  fifteen,  are  paid  for  their  work  from  2d 
to  8d.  per  pair,  according  to  the  quality  of  tht 
slippers  produced.  At  the  chief  feasts,  of  whicl 
are  four  annually,  each  man  receives  from  hit 
employer,  in  the  form  of  a present,  a pair  o 
slippers.  Weaving  in  silk  and  carpet-making 
are  manufactures  confined  mostly  to  women 
who  woik  in  their  private  houses,  aud  beside; 
retaining  what  they  require  for  their  own  use 
are  enabled  to  equal  the  profits  of  other  indus 
tries,  by  the  sale  of  their  handiwork.  Occasion 
ally  they  employ  workwomen  under  them,  whi 
are  paid  about  4d.  per  day,  or  receive  a pe 
centage  on  the  proceeds.  The  fiueBt  woollei 
materials  are  also  woven  by  women,  but  th 
ordinary  “haik”  and  "djellabea”  are  wovei 
by  men.  This  trade  flourishes  mostly  at  Fe2 
where  some  manufactories  employ  as  many  a 
twenty  hands,  at  the  rates  of  4d.,  5d.,  and  6c 
daily,  or  10s.,  12s.,  and  16s.,  if  engaged  th 
month.  At  the  potteries  of  Fez  and  Tetuan,  th 
workmen  either  receive  a per  centage  on  th 
profits,  or  from  4d.  to  5d.  a day.  Tailors  hot, 
sew  and  embroider,  each  master  employing  tlire1 
or  four  hands,  who  receive  from  Id.  to  4d.  pe 
o-arment.  All  under-clothing  is  sewn  by  womei 
who  work  at  the  same  rate.  Those  who  ai 
employed  embroidering  gold  on  velvet  and  sil 
on  muslin  earn  about  6d.  a day.  Of  masons  an 
carpenters,  there  exists  a large  proportion  i 
every  town  ; their  engagements  are  by  the  da; 
when  they  earn  from  is.  to  4s.;  and  their  worl 
men  are  usually  engaged  by  the  month,  at  froi 
12s.  to  16s.  The  artisans  employed  in  oth( 
industries  are  paid  about  the  same  rates ; ! 
Borne  instances,  however,  a penny-loaf  is  pri 
vided  daily,  in  addition  to  the  wages.  Laboi 
begins  in  summer  at  six  a.m.,  and  continm 
until  four  p.m. ; in  winter  it  begins  and  term 
nates  an  hour  earlier,  one  hour’s  rest  beir 
allowed  at  midday. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ALEXANDER  THOMSON 
ARCHITECT. 

Ix  the  death  of  this  well-known  architec 
which  occurred  in  Glasgow  on  the  22nd  nl 
that  city  has  lost  one  of  her  most  esteem; 
citizens,  and  the  profession,  generally,  one  of  i 
brightest  ornaments.  The  lamented  gentlem: 
had  been  in  failing  health  during  the  past  wint 
through  au  attack  of  bronchitis  complicated  m 
asthma,  and  aggravated  by  the  unusual  seven 
of  the  season.  Mr.  Thomson  may  bo  said 
have  died  in  harness,  as  he  was  at  work  on  t: 
Saturday  preceding  his  death.  In  the  evenu 
of  that  day  bad  symptoms  were  observed, 41 
patient  continued  in  a week  state  throngbO 
the  Sunday,  and  at  seven  o’clock  on  the  mormi 
of  the  22nd  ho  expired. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  a native  of  BalfroD,  btirlin 
shire,  and  went  to  Glasgow  in  early  boyho 
about  the  year  1824.  Having  been  employed  1 
a short  time  in  the  office  of  a legal  firm,  he  serv 
for  some  years  under  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Fool 
and  thence  removed  to  the  office  of  the  la 
Mr.  John  Baird,  senior,  where  he  remain 
thirteen  years.  He  next  started  business  on  1 
own  account  in  partnership  with  his  brother-i 
law,  Mr.  John  Baird,  junior,  a connexion  wbi 
lasted  for  nine  years,  at  the  expiration  of  wbi 
period  he  joined  his  brother,  Mr.  Geo.  Thoms( 
uuder  the  firm  of  A.  & G.  Thomson, 
brothers  afterwards  took  in  Mr.  Turnbull,  a 
the  firm  carried  on  business  until  the  demise 
Mr.  Alex.  Thomson.  Partly  by  way  of  co 
, pliment  and  partly  to  distinguish  him  from 
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lumber  of  bis  professional  brethren  bearing  the 
lame  name,  the  deceased  gentkman  obtained 
phe  appellation  of  “ Greek  Thomson, ” to  which 
,he  bent  of  his  studies  and  his  numerous  de- 
signs in  that  style  of  architecture  fully  entitled 
lim. 

i An  intelligent  observer,  as  he  walks  through 
jhe  streets  of  Glasgow,  will  not  find  it  difficult 
:o  trace  in  some  of  the  public  edifices,  both  in 
he  city  and  suburbs,  traces  of  his  original  mind 
„nd  skilful  hand  ; and  it  may  be  said  of  all  his 
forks  that  they  are  characterised  by  boldness 
!'f  conception,  effective  composition,  and  careful 
:tudy  of  detail.  Among  his  more  important 
irorks  may  be  mentioned  the  Caledonia-road 
iJ.P.  Church,  the  St.  Yincent-street  U.  P.  Church, 
j'Ud  Queen’s  Park  U.  P.  Church,  which  has 
itely  acquired  so  melancholy  an  interest  owing 

0 the  recent  accidental  death  of  the  popular 
astor,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Spratt.  Passing  over 
ther  public  edifices,  we  may  indicate,  as  having 
een  designed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  the  Egyptian 
fall,  Union.street ; a range  of  buildings  in 
Jordon-street,  facing  AlBton-street;  atonement 
a Bath-street,  adjoining  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute; and  two  imposing  buildings  on  the  north 
ide  of  Sauchiehall -street,  one  of  which  is  now 
[ccupied  as  the  new  Washington  Hotel. 

1 But  Mr.  Thomson’s  reputation  is  not  merely 
heal.  He  was  for  two  years  the  president  of 
lae  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  an  office  at 
liresent  held  by  his  brother-in-law  and  former 
[artner,  Mr.  Baird,  jun. ; and  in  this  capacity  he 
as  frequently  brought  into  communication  with 
(rofessional  brethren  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
□deed,  it  has  been  said  that  the  name  of  “ Greek 
ilhomson,”  of  Glasgow,  is  almost  as  well  known 
b metropolitan  architects  as  to  those  of  his  own 
.ty.  Mr.  Thomson,  two  years  ago,  delivered  a 
purse  of  lectures  in  connexion  with  the  Glasgow 
Laldane  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  on  Architec- 
ire  and  kindred  topics,  which  not  only  displayed 
Intensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  were 
larked  by  much  freshness  of  purpose  and  critical 
Let. 

j It  remains  to  add,  that  Mr.  Thomson,  at  the 
| mo  of  his  death,  had  nearly  completed  his  fifty  - 
j.ghth  year,  and  has  left  a widow  and  seven 
Piildren.  His  geniality  as  a man,  and  his  kind- 
iBss  and  true-heartedness  as  a friend,  w ill  long  be 
umembered. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN 
0THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  WORKMAN. 

ARCH ITECTUltAL  ASSOCIATION. 

A r an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session, 
)ld  on  Friday  evening,  the  2nd  inst , under 
I®  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter,  Messrs. 
. G.  Owren,  W.  G.  Bagnal1,  Harold  Griffin,  and 
F.  Molyneux,  were  eltc'.ed  members. 

I It  was  announced  that  the  next  visit  would  be 
hid  this  day  (Saturday)  to  St.  Helen’s  Church, 
|iishopegate,  when  the  president  had  promised 
J be  present,  and  address  to  the  members  some 
marks  with  regard  to  the  building. 
iMr.  F.  E.  Thicke  then  read  a paper  on 
The  Relationship  between  the  Architect  and 
e Workman.”  After  some  preliminary  obser- 
itions,  he  said  that  it  was  his  belief  that  the 
.jofeseion  had  recently  had  a surfeit  of  high- 
>wn  grandiloquent  language,  and,  as  one  of  the 
pchitectural  papers  lately  observed,  “ One 
ilgins  to  shudder  at  the  masses  of  magnificent 
?rbiage  which  exist  in  print  and  in  manuscript 
j the  subject  of  the  noblest  of  the  arts,  the  music 
[l  the  eye,  the  noble  master-minds  of  the  Middle 
gee,  and  all  other  such  war-paint  of  the  literary 
ichitect.”  Therefore,  he  did  not  consider  he 
as  about  to  give  a lecture,  but  he  desired  to  say 
■few  words  in  a plain,  frank,  and  straight- 
fward  way,  in  order  to  raise  a discussion  be- 
i'een  members  of  this  Association,  who  for  the 
)st  part  were  the  junior  members  of  the 
Bffission,  and  a few  earnest,  thoughtful,  repre- 
Jntative  working  men.  Whatever  the  capacity 
1 an  architect  who  had  a literary  taste  might 
, he  ought  not  to  fill  a position  as  a merebook- 
,>rm.  It  did  not  of  necessity  follow  that 
Jcause  he  had  literary  talent  he  possessed 
iactical  knowledge.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
t was  of  the  highest  importance  that  architects, 
[i  well  as  working  men,  should  have  practical 
lowledge,  and  it  was  with  that  object  he  had 
light  to  be  the  humble  instrument  whereby 
ley  might  be  brought  into  closer  communica- 
i n one  with  the  other,  which  would  be  attended 
th,  he  sincerely  trusted,  a result  mutually 
vantageous.  It  was  generally  thought,  and 
i consideration  one  could  not  be  surprised  that 


it  was  so,  that  architects  had  a more  thorough 
knowledge  of  labouring  men  than  most  other 
persons ; but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  this  was  a 
fallacious  idea.  As  a rule,  they  were  lamentably 
ignorant  of  those  who  were  carrying  out  their 
ideas,  and  working  under  them  ; they  utterly 
failed  to  hold  that  communication  with  the 
workman  which  would  enable  them  to  obtain  a 
better  insight  into  his  character,  and  learn 
how  most  effectually  to  assist  him.  He  appre- 
hended the  object  of  all  men,  much  more  the 
architect,  ought  to  be  the  social  improvement  of 
their  neighbours,  so  as  to  lead  to  their  greater 
happiness.  There  could  not  possibly  be  any 
excuse  in  these  days  of  workmen’s  clubs,  me- 
chanics’ institutions,  &c.,  for  the  architect  to 
say,  “ Where  can  I meet  the  working  men  to 
have  this  social  intercourse  ? ” The  establish- 
ment of  a workmen’s  club  was  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  every  town,  with  any  pretension 
at  all  to  the  title,  could  boast  of  one  at  least ; 
whilst  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  were 
literally  swarming  with  them.  Not  only  was 
intellectual  and  scientific  knowledge  imparted  at 
these  institutions,  but,  he  was  pleased  to  say, 
that  technical  education  was  receiving  a fair 
share  of  attention.  A technical  education  com- 
mittee had  been  formed  at  the  Artisans’  Insti- 
stute  in  St.  Martin’s- lane,  which  boasted  that  it 
had  as  leaders  such  men  as  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt; 
and  the  work  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  way  of  practically  demonstrating  in  the 
workshop  the  utility  of  practical  manipulation 
had  been  pre-eminently  satisfactory.  He  (Mr. 
Thicke),  along  with  others,  had  had  far  more 
opportunities  of  judging  them,  and  he  felt  that 
it  was  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  draw  the  line 
between  praising  the  workman  and  encouraging 
him  to  be,  as  the  Builder  says,  “ egotistical  and 
impertinent.”  There  was  often  a great  deal  of 
injudicious  and  ill-advised  patronage  on  the  part 
of  well-meaning  friends,  which  tended  to  make 
artisans  and  labourers  too  frequently  to  con- 
sider themselves  artistic  heroes ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  fancied  that  architects,  as 
a rule,  were  too  apt  to  act  the  martinet, 
and  spurn  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  practical  workman.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
whose  judgment,  advice,  and  opinion,  should 
always  be  received  with  the  consideration 
they  merited,  said  only  the  other  day  “ that  any 
step  towards  employing  any  person  of  a lower 
educational  or  social  status  than  the  profession 
of  architects  as  now  constituted  would  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the  idea  of 
employing  workmen  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  generally  understood,  is  so  to  degrade 
the  art  by  pandering  to  ignorance  and  vulgarity 
as  to  destroy  it  for  ever,  and  to  blot  out  its 
name  from  the  list  of  the  fine  or  refined  arts  of 
mankind.”  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
remarks  such  as  these  could  not  do  other 
than  an  immensity  of  harm.  More  than  once 
had  his  attention  been  drawn  to  the  paragraph 
which  he  had  quoted,  and  which  was  taken 
from  the  Builder,  by  honest,  straightforward, 
and  intelligent  working  men,  who,  in  angry 
tones,  had  protested  that  it  was  a gross  libel 
upon  their  order,  and  he  himself  candidly 
admitted  that  he  agreed  that  it  was  so.  Had 
the  remarks  been  made  forty  years  ago,  he 
should  understand  Mr.  Fergnsson’s  allusion  to  the 
ignorance  and  vulgarity  of  the  working  classes  ; 
but,  in  the  year  of  grace  1875,  he  thought  all 
must  admit  that  ignorant  and  vulgar  workmen 
were  more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Educa- 
tion was  rapidly  converting  the  labourer,  who 
was  formerly  a boor  and  a lout,  into  something 
more  than  a mere  automaton.  The  labourer 
was  being  taught  that  he  had  a mind,  and  the 
wherewithal  to  think,  and  the  influence  this  was 
having  upon  them  as  a nation  wras  perhaps  im- 
perceptible at  present,  but  must  be  by  and  by 
immense.  And  yet  slowly,  but  most  surely,  in 
many  branches  of  industry,  they  were  falling 
behind  an  ancient  renown,  simply  because 
there  was  an  unhappy  divorce  between 
science  and  practical  manipulation,  and  no- 
where was  this  and  the  want  of  theoretical 
application  of  art  to  industry  more  apparent 
than  in  those  industries  which  related  to 
building  construction;  and  the  attempts  which 
had  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect,  felt 
by  all,  but  admitted  by  few,  were  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  character.  Here,  where  they 
prided  themselves  upon  the  unlimited  scope  they 
gave  to  individual  liberty,  and  their  detestation 
of  official  espionage,  this  separation  was  accom- 
panied by  most  unfortunate  results,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  application  of  the  very 


old  social  rule  “ that  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes  ” met  with  the  same 
result  now  as  formerly,  viz.,  a Babel  ofdiscordaut 
erections  such  as  more  often  than  not  character- 
ised English  productions,  both  in  domestic  and 
street  architecture.  What  was  wanted  was  to 
bring  about  that  harmony  of  action  which  un- 
doubtedly existed  when  those  glorious  creations, 
the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
sprang  into  existence.  What  be  would  propose 
was  the  collecting  together,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Architectural  Association,  in  the  form  of 
a Conference,  all  branches  of  those  engaged  in 
the  building  trade.  At  this  Conference  he  would 
suggest  the  formation  of  a Guild  of  Building 
Constructors,  the  objects  being  to  advance  in  all 
possible  ways  the  interests  of  the  trade.  This 
might  bo  done  by  systematic  lectures,  delivered 
at  proper  times,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  con- 
nexion with  work  there  and  then  in  course  of 
construction  ; and  by  prizes  to  be  offered  for  the 
best  essays  upon  the  several  branches  of  work. 
Suggestions  should  be  solicited  from  all  engaged 
in  building  work  or  from  others,  and  Bent  in  to 
the  committee  of  the  guild.  Any  solid  improve- 
ment introduced,  or  suggested  by  an  operative 
or  other  person,  should  be  reported  upon,  and,  if 
approved,  adopted,  and  the  party  assisted  in 
receiving  protection  if  it  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance as  to  be  worth  a patent.  Periodical  exhi- 
bitions should  be  held,  with  a Museum  of 
Architecture  and  Building  Appliances,  to  be 
opened  at  such  hours  as  would  be  convenient 
to  the  humbler  members  of  the  craft.  In 
this  museum  the  exhibition  of  models  should 
be  encouraged,  and  drawings  of  all  sorts  of 
erections  should  be  hung  in  conspicuous 
places,  with  the  estimated  costs  ; and  means 
should  be  taken  to  show  the  general  public  how 
cheap  houses  were  run  up,  and  how  the  public 
were  swindled  by  the  crafty  speculative  builder. 
And  workmen  should  be  encouraged,  while 
actively  engaged  in  their  calling,  to  register  their 
practical  observations  obtained  while  carrying  on 
their  daily  industry.  By  this  means  a fund  of 
valuable  information  might  be  obtained.  By 
such  a guild  as  he  had  attempted  feebly  to 
describe  certificates  of  competency  might  be 
issued ; and  it  would,  indeed,  be  a proud  day 
when  the  workman  and  the  architect,  the 
employer  and  the  employed,  should  strive  to 
raise  the  whole  status  of  the  trade,  the  soundest 
basis  upon  which  to  found  a true  and  just  scale 
of  advance  in  wages.  Another  suggestion  he 
would  like  to  make,  and  it  was  one  which  he 
intended  to  adopt  himBelf.  When  a building 
was  about  to  be  erected, — say  a mansion, — every 
person  employed,  from  the  humblest  labourer, 
should  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
works  be  informed  of  wbat  was  about  to  be  done. 
The  whole  of  the  working  drawings  should  be 
placed  in  a conspicuous  place,  bo  that  they  could 
always  be  accessible  to  the  meanest  workman, and 
all  of  them,  together  with  the  specification, 
should  be  explained  in  a sort  of  brief  lecture  by 
the  architect  more  often,  but  in  his  absence  by 
the  clerk  of  works  or  foreman.  The  system  of 
drainage  should  be  explained,  ventilation,  hot- 
water  apparatus,  &o.,  described.  He  would  then 
invite  suggestions  and  comparison  of  suggestions 
from  every  one  employed,  from  the  tiler  to  the 
plumber.  These  would,  of  course,  be  submitted 
in  the  first  place  to  the  clerk  of  works  or  fore- 
man, and  then  to  the  architect,  and,  if  found 
to  be  feasible  and  practicable,  and  thought  to 
be  a decided  improvement,  would  be  readily 
adopted.*  Each  man  would  thus  have  a 
distinct  interest  in  his  work,  and  would  not 
feel  that  he  was  a mere  machine,  like  the  tool 
he  held  in  his  hand.  A well-known  repre- 
sentative workman  said  to  the  reader  the  other 
day  as  follows  : — “ You  know,  the  architect  has 
ceased  to  be  what  he  originally  was,  and  what 
he  ought  to  be,  and  which  the  name  implies. 
He  has  become  rather  a peripatetic  fashion- 
able person,  conspicuous  by  eye-glass  and  rings, 
and  a professional  individual  of  consequence,  and 
in  consequence  a way  is  made  clear  for  any 
adventurous  person,  not  perhaps  conversant 
with  any  particular  branch  of  the  building  trade, 
who  undertakes  the  erection  of  our  suburban 
residences  and  our  houses,  and  countless  abor- 
tions spring  up  right  and  left,  harmonious  in  no 
one  respect,  and  agreeing  only  in  their  supreme 
ugliness,  an  outrage  upon  convenience  and  taste  ; 
and  more  often  than  not  the  primary  requisites 
of  a good  habitable  house,  viz.,  light  and  ventila- 
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tion,  are  utterly  and  wholly  neglected.”  “ What 
supervision  there  is  appears  to  me,”  he  went  on 
to  say,  “ to  be  vexatious,  pedantic,  obstructive, 
and  offensive.  There  is  often  an  entirely  un- 
necessary interference  as  regards  a pier,  perhaps 
iu  the  wrong  place,  a wall  of  insufficient  thick- 
ness, or  a mistaken  line  of  frontage,  whilst 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  quality  of  the 
materials  used,  are  entirely  overlooked.  In  fact, 
the  ignorant  and  selfish  speculator  has  pretty 
much  his  own  way,  and  the  result  is  only  too 
well  known.”  When  observations  like  these 
were  made  by  the  workmen,  who  themselves 
desired  a better  state  of  things,  it  seemed  to  the 
lecturer  that  they  were  not  acting  unwisely  in 
taking  stock  of  the  position,  and  seeing  whether  all 
the  faults,  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  their 
system  of  domestic  architecture,  lay  entirely 
with  the  men  who  came  forward  as  builders,  or 
the  man  who  might  be  employed.  What  a con- 
trast this  vast  city  presented  to  the  agreement 
and  harmony  of  design  as  depicted  in  the  best 
of  the  Continental  cities.  A sight  of  them  pro- 
duced an  agreeable  satisfaction  and  a desire  at 
times  for  a slight  taste  of  the  autocratic  rule 
and  power  where  the  results  seemed  so  pre- 
eminently satisfactory ; not  that  they  would  wish 
to  see  liberty  of  action  removed,  but  something 
like  intelligent  order  and  harmony  in  accord 
with  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  convenience 
and  necessity.  There  was  no  more  patent  illus- 
tration of  the  wild  vagaries  of  their  unbridled 
freedom  of  action  than  in  the  mode  in  which  their 
Freehold  Land  Societies  covered  their  ground. 
They  covered  acres  and  acres  with  gaudy  and 
fantastic  outrages  upon  taste  and  convenience, 
and  without  any  regard  to  economy.  If  any 
person  were  to  commence  a search  after  the 
elements  of  thrift  or  profitable  investment,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  the  last  place  he  would 
find  it  would  be  in  connexion  with  one  of  these 
Building  Societies,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
every  element  of  advantage  was  neglected  and 
left  out  in  their  structures.  Side  by  side  of  a 
villa  built  in  the  Swiss  stylo  was  a little  mean, 
unpretending  cottage,  with  small,  simpering 
windows,  and  a tall,  consumptive-looking  door, 
one  costing  perhaps  five  or  six  times  as  much  as 
the  other.  This  ill-assorted  arrangement  of 
houses  existed  on  nearly  every  building  estate  in 
and  around  the  metropolitan  area.  That  which 
characterised  the  conglomeration  of  bricks 
and  mortar  called  villas,,  also  characterised 
much  of  the  street  architecture,  viz.,  the 
encouragement  of  every  kind  of  negleot  in  a 
sanitary,  artistic,  economic,  and  utilitarian 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Fergusson  (?)  had  most  per- 
tinently remarked  upon  the  neglect  in  employing 
professional  assistance,  and  had  pointed  out  what 
had  occurred  in  a very  conspicuous  manner  in 
the  building  of  the  Times  office  in  Queen  Victoria- 
street.  An  erudite  amateur  and  a master  work- 
man had  produced  a building,  against  which  no 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint  could  be  lodged, 
either  as  to  design  or  execution,  certainly  not  in 
the  latter.  There  must  have  been  some  very 
cogent  reason  for  this  avoidance  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a trained  and  educated  mind  in  the 
erection  of  this  structure  ; and  he  for  one  would 
like  to  know  more  about  it.  If  the  profession 
were  to  commence  to  turn  its  mind  to  the 
practical  work  of  constructing  better  homes  for 
the  million,  a far  greater  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  profession  of  the  architect  would 
follow.  When  the  workman,  the  public,  and 
some  reforming  school  of  architects  could  meet 
for  a common  object,  viz.,  that  of  housing  the 
labourer  and  artisan  in  a sensible,  practical,  and 
economic  manner,  there  would  arise  an  entente 
eordiale  between  the  profession  and  the  masses, 
which  would  ensure  honour  to  whom  honour 
was  due,  and  a general  advantage  would  result 
to  the  community  at  large.  What  more  worthy 
object  could  occupy  the  minds  of  thoughtful 
men,  whose  special  business  it  was  to  house  and 
homo  the  people  than  that  of  showing  how  to 
solve  the  problem  of  providing  for  the  over- 
growth of  their  large  towns  and  cities,  thereby 
saving  that  annual  destruction  of  valuable  life, 
which  was  the  result  of  causes  readily  pre-’ 
yentible  ? What  a ghastly  parody  upon  enlighten- 
ing the  public  with  information  in  connexion 
with  architectural  and  building  news  was  con- 
tained in  the  leading  professional  paper  a week 
or  two  since.  On  one  page  the  homes  of  some 
hundreds  of  working  men  in  Stafford  were  de- 
scribed as  being  in  a most  miserable  plight. 
Ash-pits  were  overflowing,  water-pipes  and  cess- 
pools were  so  close  together  that  contamination 
was  certain,  and  fevers  and  diseases  of  every 
kind  were  prevalent  in  almost  every  house.  On 


another  page  there  was  an  elaborate  account  of 
some  recently- erected  Btables,  where  every 
novelty  and  appliance  that  human  ingenuity 
could  suggest  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  health 
for  the  horses  had  been  introduced.  The  sani- 
tary arrangements  were  said  to  be  perfect,  and 
large  sums  of  money  had  been  spent  upon  the 
ornamentation,  consisting  of  polished  teak  and 
mahogany ! Surely  the  designer  and  the  pro- 
prietor must  have  imagined  that  the  life  of  an 
animal  was  of  more  value  and  importance  than 
the  human  being  ! Until  the  science  of  archi- 
tecture camo  back  to  primitive  conditions,  much 
of  the  honour  due  to  one  of  the  noblest  pro- 
fessions would  be  wanting.  When  men  first 
sought  shelter,  there  was  an  undoubted  respect 
paid  to  him  who  combined  comfort,  durability, 
and  economy  in  those  habitations  which  must 
have  first  supplanted  the  nomad  tent,  and,  as 
civilisation  progressed,  the  conveniences  of  homes 
became  more  diversified  and  elaborated.  Well, 
indeed,  might  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  stables  be 
pitted  as  a fierce  satire  upon  the  report  made 
of  the  homes  of  the  people  of  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Stafford.  If  incompetence 
ever  sat  enthroned  and  legislated  for  housing 
the  industrious  poor,  it  must  have  been  during 
that  period  when  the  railways  monopolised 
travelling,  making  no  provision  for  the  workmen 
to  be  carried  to  and  fro  at  moderate  fares  to  the 
suburban  districts.  After  dislodging  them  by 
hundreds  and  thousands,  and  causing  them  to 
crowd  into  courts,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  death-rate  ran  so  high,  or  that  health  was 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  ? The  30,000 
poor  of  Liverpool  who  lived  in  cellars  without 
light  aud  ventilation,  were  but  a sample  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  others  in  various  largo  towns  in 
this  country.  What  might  nob  be  done  by  com- 
bination,  and  by  the  exeroise  of  a little  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  workmen,  assisted  by  those 
whose  profession  it  was  to  design  and  to  build 
something  besides  petrified  forests  in  stone,  like 
their  cathedrals,  or  curved  mountain  ranges,  like 
their  palaces  ? It  might  be  said  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  of  every  other,  there  were  beauty  and 
honour  where  there  was  utility,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  they  were  fast  driving  on  to  that 
time  when  the  men  they  should  “ delight  to 
honour,”  the  real,  true,  grand  majesty  of  the 
people,  would  not  be  the  men  whose  mark  upon 
history’s  page  had  been  traced  like  a burning 
meteor  in  the  sky,  marked  by  a track  of  fire  and 
blood, — of  war,  revenge,  and  debt,  but  by  the 
more  prosaic  work  of  fashioning  healthy  homes 
for  happy  people.  The  architect  who  helped  to 
take  men  from  crowded  courts,  where  no  sun- 
rays  penetrated,  from  pestilential  air,  which 
killed  as  surely  as  the  cowardly  stiletto,  was  a 
benefactor  of  his  kind.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Thicke  said,  let  architects,  whilst  practical  in 
the  profession,  never  forget  there  was  a true 
greatness  in  humility.  To  assist  the  handicraft- 
man  in  the  building  trade  to  be  a wiser  and  more 
efficient  workman,  was  a noble  form  of  humility. 
They  should  remember  the  Great  Architect 
of  tho  World,  who,  while  planning  the  Eternal 
Hills,  thought  it  not  beneath  His  dignity,  Al- 
mightv  though  He  was,  to  teach  the  sparrow 
how  to  build  its  humble  nest,  or  the  ant  the  rules 
by  which  it  carried  on  its  subterranean  archi. 
tecture. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  author  of  the 
paper  had  brought  before  them  a very  bold  pro- 
ject, and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  there  would 
be  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
matter.  No  one,  however, would  dispute  fora 
moment  the  great  disadvantage  which,  the  arti- 
sans  of  the  building  trade  now  laboured  under 
in  the  want  of  harmony  between  them  and  the 
architect,  but  he  thought  the  great  difficulty 
which  would  be  found  in  carrying  out  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  Thicke  would  be  in  finding 
a common  platform  upon  which  those  were  to 
meet  respecting  the  questions  at  issuo. 

Mr.  Ramsgill  was  of  opinion  that  an  architect 
was  literally  a leader  of  the  builders,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  in  this  capacity  the  architect  did 
not  act,  especially  as  regarded  instructing  and 
superintending  the  workmen. 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Stannus,  thought  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a conflict  of  opinion  with 
regard  toit.  Mr.  Thicke  was  right  in  principle, 
the  only  difficulty  was  as  to  the  matter  of  prac- 
tice or  detail.  Mr.  Stannus  regretted  that  the 
relationship  between  the  architect  and  the  work- 
man was  not  of  the  character  which  he  would 
wish  to  see,  and  he  trusted  that  this  state  of 
things  might  be  improved,  and  that  the  architect 
would  hold  communion  with  the  workmen,  so 


by  this  means  the  artisan  would  take  more  pridi 
in  the  pursuit  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  ad 
vocated  the  extension  of  Workmen’s  Clubs,  am 
thought  that  contact  with  workmen  improve! 
architects,  and  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  no 
mix  amongst  practical  men  too  much.  He  like< 
the  notion  of  explaining  to  the  men  the  plam 
and  details  of  any  building  that  was  about  to  b< 
erected  as  set  forth  ; but  he  doubted  whether  thi 
same  staff  of  men  remained  on  the  building 
With  respect  to  the  representative  workingman 
he  would  express  some  doubts  about  him,  for  i 
might  mean  a man  who  once  used  to  work  at  j 
trade,  but  was  now  going  about  to  attend  meet 
ings.  These  were  not  the  men  they  required,  fo: 
they  wanted  to  deal  with  a man  whose  heart  wai 
in  his  work.  As  to  the  remarks  made  with  re 
gard  to  Sir  llichard  Wallace’s  stables,  they  shoult 
remember  that  horses  were  particularly  suscep 
tible  to  cold,  and  it  was  necessary  therefore  tha 
the  stables  should  be  made  as  comfortable  ai 
possible. 

Mr.  Connolly,  a mason,  said  that  he  was  no 
now  working  at  his  trade,  although  he  began  t« 
chisel  in  the  year  1830,  and  he  had  no  though' 
of  relinquishing  the  profession  to  which  he  hac 
been  so  long  devoted,  for  as  long  as  ho  lived  h< 
would  still  be  a mason.  With  regard  to  th< 
subject  of  the  relationship  between  the  architect 
and  the  workman,  it  was  clear  to  him  as  noon 
day  that  there  was  a divorce  between  them.  Th< 
architect,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  the  same  sort 
of  man  as  formerly,  nor  was  the  workman.  He 
recollected,  when  lie  was  a boy,  that  when  s 
man  was  brought  up  for  a joiner  or  a mason  he 
had  to  learn  mensuration,  and  to  be  cognisant  oi 
that  portion  of  science  and  art  which  had  anj 
bearing  on  the  trade  he  was  being  brought  up 
to.  The  men  were  sensible,  and  the  arohitecl 
was  never  above  talking  to  them,  and  he  infused 
into  their  minds  a love  for  their  profession.  Mr. 
Connolly  thought  that  any  movement  to  bring 
about  a reform  in  the  present  condition  of  things 
would  be  a step  in  the  right  direction,  and  stated 
that,  if  people  would  lay  down  their  selfish  pride 
tho  matter  would  be  easy.  The  architect  should 
consult  the  workman  in  all  the  details  of  a baild. 
ing,  for  by  this  means  he  would  be  certain  to 
gain  valuable  information  from  a constructive 
point  of  view.  In  every  way  they  looked  at  it 
the  relations  between  the  architect  and  the 
workman  were  very  inharmonious,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  architect  and  the  workman.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  those  who  designed  tho  beau- 
tiful cathedrals  were  men  who,  without  preten- 
sion, associated  with  the  workmen  who  had  tc 
carry  out  the  designs. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  of  opinion  that  in  consider, 
ing  the  question  with  reference  to  the  structures 
of  the  Middlg  Ages,  it  was  necessary  to  bestow 
some  thought  on  the  altered  conditions  under 
which  buildings  were  erected  in  these  days.  A 
great  many  of  these  conditions  were  in  relation 
to  the  commercial  view  of  the  question.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  architect  could  learn  much  of 
the  constructive  character  of  the  building  from 
the  workman  ; but  if  he  were  likely  to  do  so,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  architect.  Mr.  Robert, 
son  also  thought  that  the  architect  was  not  likely 
to  learn  much  of  sanitary  science  from  the  work- 
man, for  sanitary  science  was  of  modern  growth, 
and  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  architect  to  go 
outside  the  profession  for  information  upon  this 
point,  he  must  go  to  those  who  made  sanitary 
science  their  study.  The  sanitary  defects,  which 
had  been  referred  to  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Thicke, 
were  not  due  to  the  architect.  Even  if  they 
were,  Mr.  Robertson  could  not  see  how  they 
could  be  due  to  want  of  communion  between  the 
architect  and  the  workman.  Many  of  the  fore- 
most men  in  the  sanitary  movement  had  been 
architects.  They  obtained  their  information 
from  their  own  observations,  iu  going  about  to 
the  dwellings  of  the  people.  This  sort  of  work 
was  not  professional  work  at  all,  but  was  the 
work  of  those  who  devoted  their  energies  to  its 
promotion.  A professional  man,  however,  pos- 
sessed great  advantages  in  regard  to  the  subject. 
With  reference  to  the  proposed  guild,  it  might 
be  a very  desirable  thing,  but  it  certainly  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Architectural  Association  was- 
altogether  an  inadequate  basis  from  which  to- 
build  such  an  immense  superstructure.  Tho 
object  of  the  Association  was  to  advance  archi- 
tectural studies,  not  to  educate  w’orkmen. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  thought  that  they 
were  going  on  a false  principle,  for  it  seemed  to 
be  assumed  that  the  workman  and  the  architect 
were  sworn  enemies  one  to  the  other.  He  did 
not  think  that  there  was  any  such  feeling  exist- 
ing at  all  on  the  part  of  architects.  It  seemed 
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to  him  that  they  would  be  in  a very  poor  plight 
if  it  was  ueces8ary  that  they  should  employ  com. 
potent  workmen  to  correct  their  designs.  They 
were  told  that  an  architect  was  to  instruct  the 
workman;  but  he  denied  this  in  toto,  for  an 
architect  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
workman.  What  the  architect  had  to  do  was  to 
superintend  the  works  generally,  and  to  see  that 
the  whole  of  the  work  was  carried  out  in  an 
I efficient  and  proper  manner.  Of  course,  the 
architect  had  not  to  ignore  the  workman  entirely, 
(but  he  certainly  had  not  to  educate  him.  There 
| was  a very  strong  feeliDg  existing  amongst 
(workmen  against  architects;  in  fact,  he  was 
(afraid  that  there  wag  a certain  democratic 
ifeeling  existing  among  workmen  at  the  present 
Itime.  So  long  as  this  state  of  things  existed 
(there  would  be  inconvenience  and  disagreement 
between  one  and  the  other.  There  was  a want 
of  responsibility  in  workmen,  and  if  this  was 
remedied,  he  thought  that  many  of  the  evils  of 
which  architects  had  to  complain  would  disap- 
pear. Regarding  the  edncation  of  workmen,  he 
regretted  that  in  brickwork  very  few  of  them 
could  properly  bond  their  work,  and  this  gave 
the  architect  much  trouble.  Then,  too,  with 
respect  to  carpenters,  in  former  days  they  learnt 
technical  matters  most  religiously ; but  at  the 
present  time  builders  had  much  difficulty  in 
getting  men  who  could  set  out  properly.  It  was 
Ito  bo  regretted  that  there  was  not  the  education 
(amongst  the  men  themselves  which  could  pro. 
(perly  fit  them  for  their  work.  No  class  of  men 
jsvas  better  paid  for  their  work  than  the  artisan 
jnowadays,  and  he  possessed  immense  advantages 
hnd  was  quite  as  well  off,  if  not  better  off,  than  the 
mercantile  clerk.  Why  they  should  be  expected 
to  make  especial  provision  for  them  with  regard  to 
bheir  dwellings  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  know. 

| The  Rev.  Mr.  Solly,  of  the  Artisans’  Institute, 
tvas  afraid  that  the  experience  of  Mr.  Mathews 
with  regard  to  the  working  man  had  been  unfor- 
tunate, for,  personally,  he  (the  speaker)  had 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  result  of  any 
ifforts  which  had  been  made  for  working  men, 
aking  them  as  a class.  If  they  looked  merely 
lit  the  interests  of  architects  and  builders,  he 
vas  perfectly  certain  that  they  mu-t  see  that  it 
vas  for  their  iuterest  to  do  all  that  they  could 
lo  promote  the  skill,  industry',  and  Bobriety  of 
he  woi'king  classes.  Mr.  Thiclce’s  object  was 
tight,  he  thought,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
jpould  carry  out  the  relationship  between  the 
(rchitect  and  the  workman,  for  he  would  like  to 
jee  them  bound  together,  united  into  common 
Frotherhood,  with  a unity  of  purpose.  Respect- 
ing the  deficiency  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
ihe  workman,  he  regretted  that  the  apprentice- 
hip  system  was  almost  broken  down,  so  that 
;ouths  and  young  men  did  not  get  that  instruc- 
ion  which  they  had  in  former  days,  and  to 
Jemedy  the  present  condition  of  things  he  would 
irge  workmen  to  join  snoh  an  Institute  as  that 
,’ith  which  he  was  connected. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  urged  the  necessity  and  im- 
iloitance  of  more  intimate  relationship  between 
he  architect  aud  the  workman,  by  which  means 
(here  would  gradually  be  got  lid  of  that 
mimosity  which  now  existed.  If  the  architect 
(rould  make  himself  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
’orkman,  they  would  gradually  see  that  the 
Ijnfortunato  state  of  things  would  come  to  an  end. 

■ Mr.  Savage  trusted  that  there  would  Boon  be 
irought  about  a healthier  state  of  things  between 
(iie  workman  and  the  architect ; and  if  this  were 
ione,  he  thought  that  the  public  would  be 
benefited,  and  the  intelligence  of  those  who  at 
|ie  present  time  had  no  bond  of  union  existed, 
lould  be  cultivated. 

i Mr.  Thicke,  in  reply,  said  that  he  did  not 
iiBinuate  that  the  workman  and  the  architect 
ifloked  upon  each  other  as  enemies,  but  thought 
lat  if  the  architects  took  more  notice  of  the 
workmen  it  would  be  much  better.  With 
aspect  to  architects  educating  the  public  upon 
[rchitectural  questions,  he  thought  this  might 
i,e  brought  about  by  the  establishment  of  the 
mild  that  he  had  proposed, 
i!  The  Chairman  said  that  the  Architectural 
jssociation  was  not  an  association  to  form  such 
l guild,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  be 
mrmed  far  better  at  the  Artisans’  Institute, 
mating  at  the  same  time  that  assistance  would 
ie  given  to  it,  if  established,  by  the  members  of 
lie  Association. 


No  Water  in  New  York.— It  is  estimated 
lat  there  were  80,000  buildings  in  New  York 
eprived  of  water  by  the  freezing  of  the  supply 
ipes  daring  the  late  oold  weather. 


THE  CARVING  OP  NATURAL  FOLIAGE. 

KOVAL  ARCHITECTURAL  3IUSEUST. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr. 
William  Brindley  delivered  a lecture  at  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street, 
Dean’s-yard,  Westminster,  on  “ The  Carving  of 
Natural  Foliage.” 

He  commenced  by  saying  that,  though  much 
had  been  said  and  written  on  natural  foliage  of 
late  years,  and  although  many  of  them  had  been 
endeavouring  to  carve  foliage  naturally  for  some 
time,  yet  they  had  much  to  learn  before  arriving 
at  the  standard  reached  by  the  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  only  in  the  carving  of 
the  natural  leaves  they  had  so  much  to  acquire 
from  the  old  carvers,  but  in  the  grouping  and 
adaptation  of  the  various  forms  to  their  different 
purposes  and  positions.  The  use  of  natural 
foliage  in  English  Gothic  came  in  at  1290,  and 
went  out  at  1310.  By  this  he  meant  foliage 
carved  as  they  found  it  growing,  pure  and 
simple,  for  after  the  latter  date  they  found  that 
the  foliage  conventionalised  more  or  less  up  to 
the  end  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  or  the  last 
days  of  Gothic,  so  that  the  actual  duration  of 
this  most  beautiful  6tyle  only  existed  some 
twenty  years,  or  about  the  same  length  of  time 
that  the  moderns  bad  been  attempting  todo  similar 
work.  Nothing,  he  thought,  could  possibly  show 
their  littleness  better  than  to  compare  the  pre- 
sent twenty  years’  work  with  the  twenty  years’ 
work  of  their  predecessors,  for,  find  it  wherever 
they  might,  it  was  sure  to  be  beautiful.  The 
question,  therefore,  they  all  naturally  asked  was, 
however  did  they  do  it  ? for  in  this  case  it  was 
not  a gradual  development,  but  a positive  deter- 
mination of  the  architects  and  carvers  to  throw 
over  Early  English  work,  and  use  natural  foliage. 
Some  authorities  no  doubt  would  differ  from  him 
as  to  the  suddenness  of  the  change,  and  show 
a transition,  which  no  doubt  there  was ; but  it 
was  so  extremely  slight  that  it  was  scarcely 
worth  notice,  for,  upon  careful  examination  or 
analysis,  he  thought  they  would  find  it  simple 
Early  English  foliage,  with  a better  notching 
on  the  edges.  The  best  examples  were 
Bishop  Bridport’s  tomb  at  Salisbury,  and  War- 
mington  Church,  near  Peterborough.  Ho  felt 
convinced  that  much  of  this  work  was  done  by 
the  same  men  that  produced  the  natural  foliage. 
Some  people  would  tell  them  that  Early  Eugirsh 
was  a conventional  copy  of  this  or  that  plant ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  he  failed  to  observe 
nature-copying  in  it.  Both  styles  had  their 
merits,  neither  of  which  they  had  been  yet  able 
to  surpass,  or  even  equal,  with  all  their  models 
fox  incentives.  In  proof  of  his  remark,  that 
the  same  men  who  in  1290  carved  Early  English 
also  carved  natural  foliage,  he  would  instance 
the  jambs  of  the  arch  entering  the  Chapter- 
house  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  they  would 
see  precisely  the  same  figure-carving,  and  side 
by  side,  or  rather  stone  by  stone,  they  would  see 
Early  English  of  the  most  perfect  character, 
with  natural  foliage  as  beautiful  and  chaste  as 
the  mind  could  possibly  conceive.  When  in  the 
Chapter-house  he  would  request  them  not  to 
omit  to  notice  the  roBe  spandrel  diaper  in  the 
arcade,  which  was  an  example  both  of  design 
and  of  execution.  In  his  opinion,  theso  old 
carvers  obtained  their  knowledge  of  natural 
forms  in  a perfect  way,  and  this  was  proved  by 
the  results  at  the  modern  attempts  at  Early 
English  design,  as  compared  with  old  work.  He 
thought  any  modern  sculptor  was  quite  as  likely 
to  arrive  at  the  excellence  of  Greek  art,  as 
seen  under  Phidias,  as  any  modern  ornamental 
carver  was  likely  to  approach  in  originality  the 
early  Englishmen,  as  seen  iu  work  executed  at 
Wells  and  Westminster.  Conventional  foliage 
that  had  existed  more  or  less  since  the  days  of 
the  Egyptians,  passing,  through  Greek,  Roman, 
Romanesque,  Byzantine,  Norman,  and  its  transi- 
tion, was  now  in  England  entirely  thrown  over- 
board, and  become  extinct.  What  was  most 
surprising  was  that  this  change  should  have 
been  so  sudden  ; for  in  those  days  there  were  no 
illustrated  building  periodicals  to  eoho  the  news, 
or  railroads  to  convey  the  men  from  building  to 
building  with  speed.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Freemasonry,  or  something  of  that  sort,  must 
have  have  had  a remarkable  influence  in  those 
days.  The  looking  back  at  bygone  styles  of 
architecture  was  very  interesting,  and  became 
more  so  as  they  studied  the  matter  deeper.  The 
archaaologist  of  the  present  day  had  little 
difficulty,  when  looking  at  an  example,  or  it 
might  be  only  a fragment,  in  telling  them  to 
what  style  and  date  it  belonged,  even  if  it  was 
as  old  as  the  Tower  of  Babel ; but  with  regard 


to  the  Victorian  productions,  Mr.  Brindley 
thought  that  the  archceologist  of  the  next  cen- 
tury would  be  frequently  puzzled  ; for  almost 
all  styles  that  had  ever  existed  they  attempted 
to  copy,  irrespective  of  material  aud  climate. 
The  next  generation  might  safely  call  their  works 
the  Bric-d.brac  or  Museum  style,  for  he  did  not 
think  there  was  much  fear  of  it  being  mistaken 
for  an  earlier  stylo.  In  matters  of  architecture 
they  were  mere  copyists,  aud, like  all  copied  works, 
architecture  lacked  thelife  andforce  of  originality. 

In  regard  to  the  carvings  of  several  styles  of 
ai’chitecture,  he  did  not  feel  ashamed  at  copying, 
for  life  was  so  short,  and  nowadays  they  had  to 
try  their  hands  at  everything  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment that  had  gone  before.  What  else  could 
they  do  ? But  in  the  matter  of  natural  foliage 
carving,  he  really  did  feel  ashamed  that  they 
knew  so  little  about  it,  seeing  that  they  had 
every  variety  of  plant  to  study  from  that  the  old 
carvers  had,  and,  in  additio  i to  this,  through 
the  help  of  botanical  science  (which  had  made 
so  much  progress  of  late  years),  there  were 
numerous  other  examples  of  which  they  could 
avail  themselves  in  museums  and  botanical 
gardens,  not  only  in  London  but  in  most  pro- 
vincial towns.  They  were  not  going  with  the 
times  in  progress.  They  professed  to  get  their 
living  by  carving  ornament;,  and  all  good  orna- 
ment partook  more  or  less  of  nature  : how  then 
c mid  they  expect  to  get  on  if  they  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  study  from  the  life  in  plants  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  artist  did  for  the  figure  ? 
No  ono  desirous  of  studying  vegetable  forms  had 
much  diffi  ulty  or  excuse,  however  he  might  be 
placed,  in  finding  some  form  or  other  woithy  of 
his  attention  ; for  whenever  circumstances  were 
compatible  with  vegetable  existence,  there  they 
found  that  plants  arose.  It  was  not  only  on  the 
luxuriant  soil,  upon  which  many  generations  had 
flourished  and  decayed,  that  they  found  the 
display  of  the  beauties  of  vegetable  life;  but 
from  the  material  of  the  most  Bterile  rock  nature 
prepared  the  way  for  it,  the  slightest  crevice  or 
inequality  being  sufficient  to  arreBt  the  invisible 
germs  that  were  always  floating  in  the  air;  and 
the  humblest  plants  which  sprang  from  these 
soon  overspread  the  surfaoo.  Having  completed 
their  allotted  period  of  existenoe,  they  died  and 
decayed ; but  their  d«ath  was  only  a preparation 
for  the  appearance  of  higher  forms  of  vegetable 
structure.  They  were  followed  by  successive 
tribes  of  plants  of  gradually  increasing  size  and 
strength,  until  in  the  courso  of  years  the-  sterile 
rock  was  converted  into  a natural  and  luxuriant 
garden,  of  which  the  productions,  rising  from 
grasses  to  shrubs  aud  trees,  presented  all  the 
varieties  of  the  fertile  meadow,  the  tangled 
thicket,  and  the  wide-spreading  forest.  When 
they  examined  any  common  vegetable,  they 
found  that  it  was  composed  of  a number 
of  partp,  differing  in  their  form  and  structure  ; 
suoh,  for  example,  as  the  stem,  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers.  Each  of  these  they  might 
again  subdivide  into  others.  The  leaves,  for 
example,  into  the  footstalk,  upon  which  they 
were  supported,  and  the  expanding  portion  or 
blade.  The  blade  of  the  leaf  might  again  be 
distinguished  into  the  midrib  and  the  branching 
veins  proceeding  from  it  (which  formed,  as  it 
were,  its  skeleton),  and  the  soft,  fleshy  portion 
which  clothed  these;  and  they  might  further 
convince  themselves  by  a little  examination  of 
the  presence  of  a kind  of  skin  or  caliole  which 
enveloped  the  whole.  To  simplify  the  subject,  he 
would  divide  it  into  four  di*tinct  heads,  viz. — 
1.  Roots.  2.  Stem  and  branches.  3.  Bads  and 
leaves.  4.  Flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds.  First,  as 
to  roots  : they  were  the  parts  of  the  plant  on 
which  it  chiefly  depended  for  the  supply  of 
the  moisture  which  its  growth  required,  and 
they  also  served  to  fix  it  iu  the  earth.  They 
absorbed  or  sucked  up  fluid  with  great  rapidity. 
Of  the  fluid  absorbed  by  the  roots,  a small  por- 
tion only  was  retained  within  the  plant  to 
serve  as  a part  of  its  food,  the  greater  portion 
being  sent  off  again  from  the  leaves  by  the 
process  termed  exhalation.  The  design  of  the 
Creator  seemed  to  have  been  to  beautify  all  that 
was  to  be  exposed  to  their  eyes,  while  that  which 
was  to  be  hidden  was  left  destitute  of  grace  or 
beauty.  Leaves  suspended  from  their  branches 
balanced  themselves  gracefully  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  air.  The  stems,  branches,  and 
flowers  were  the  ornament  of  the  landscape,  and 
satisfied  the  eje  with  their  beauty ; but  the  root 
was  without  colour  or  brilliancy,  and  was  usually 
of  a dull  uniform  brown,  yet  it  performed  in 
obscurity  functions  as  important  as  those  of 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  or  flowers.  Yet  how 
vast  the  difference  between  the  verdant  top  of  a 
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tree  which  rose  gracefully  and  elegantly  into 
mid-air,  and  the  coarse  mass  of  its  roots,  divided 
into  tortuous  branches,  without  harmony  or 
symmetry,  and  forming  a tangled  disoordant 
mass.  These  organs,  so  little  favoured  in  their 
appearance,  had,  however,  very  important  func- 
tions in  the  order  of  vegetable  action.  The  chief 
office  of  the  stems  or  branches  appeared  to  be 
to  elevate  the  leaves,  which  were  organs  de. 
Btined  to  convort  the  crude  fluid  absorbed  by 
the  roots  into  nutritious  sap,  for  the  supply 
of  food  to  the  structure.  It  was  furnished  at 
intervals  with  nodes  or  knots,  from  which 
the  leaves,  buds,  and  branches  arranged  in  a 
perfectly  regular  order.  The  root  presented 
nothiug  of  a similar  nature.  This  characteristic 
enabled  them  easily  to  distinguish  in  the  veget- 
able axis  between  that  which  belonged  to  the 
stem,  and  that  which  was  peculiar  to  the  root. 
The  form,  size,  and  direction  of  the  stem  depended 
upon  the  part  which  each  plant  had  to  take 
amongst  the  vast  vegetable  population  which 
covered  and  adorned  the  globe.  Plants  which 
required  to  live  in  a pure  and  often  renewed  air 
had  a straight  stem,  either  robust  or  slender, 
according  to  their  individual  habits.  When  they 
only  required  a moist  and  denser  atmosphere, 
when  they  had  to  creop  along  the  ground,  or  to 
glide  among  the  brambles,  the  stems  were 
unusually  long,  flexible,  and  trailing;  if  they 
ihad  to  float  iu  the  air,  supporting  themselves  on 
iplants  of  more  robust  growth,  or  to  hang  sus- 
pended from  forest  trees  in  graceful  festoons  and 
light  garlands,  they  were  provided  with  flexible, 
■slender,  and  pliant  stems,  which  enabled  them  to 
d embrace  with  their  tendrils  the  trunks  of  trees 
land  shrubs.  Thus  nature  fashioned  the  outward 
■forms  of  plants  according  to  the  functions  which 
ihad  been  allotted  to  them.  Nothing  was  more 
’ariable  than  the  appearance  of  the  stem  in 
■egetables  and  ti'ees,  and  in  their  infinite  variety 
/hey  sometimes  presented  to  them  perfect  types 
)f  beauty  and  elegance.  With  regard  to  the 
jbuds  and  leaves,  they  spoke  of  the  bud  which 
xid  under  its  delicate  green  envelope,  as  the 
source  of  those  brilliant  ornaments  of  nature,  of 
which  every  year  witnessed  the  birth  and  death, 
ilhe  bud  was,  in  fact,  the  cradle  of  the  young 
■plant.  This  organ  alone  was  capable  of  repro- 
□ luoing  a new  individual,  and  the  horticulturist 
■vas  familiar  with  many  wonderful  multiplica- 
tions of  species  through  its  means.  In  ordinary 
isircumstances,  however,  the  bud  was  not 
intended  to  be  separated  from  the  mother 
Diant ; the  function  of  the  plant  was  to  nourish, 
itrengthen,  and  increase  its  growth,  until  it 
pecame  an  organ,  taking  part  with  the  others 
u the  _ life  of  the  plant.  It  was  the 
,iud,  which  year  by  year  repaired  the  losses, 
,nd  supplied  the  flowers,  the  leaves,  and  the 
tranches  which  had  disappeared.  The  bud  was 
Jhe  true  renovator  of  the  vegetable.  It  might  be 
laid,  in  fact,  that  a plant  was  all  bud;  there  was 
icarcely  any  part  that  did  not  produce  it. 
luds  were  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  those  which  pro- 
ceed leaves  and  branches,  and  those  which  con. 
jained  both  leaves  and  flowers.  The  leaf  bud 
vas  a scaly  conical  organ,  placed  in  the  axil  of  a 
~aaf, — in  fact,  a rudimentary  branch,  so  to  speak, 
ifttt-med  as  the  growing  season  was  about  to  close, 
he  growing  point  was  comprised  of  cellular 
issue,  in  direct  communication  with  the  pith  of 
he  stem.  Leaves,  upon  just  opening  from  the 
ud,  were  more  adapted  for  carving  than  later 
ia  in  the  season,  for  at  that  period  they  were  all 
lilitality  and  strength  in  outline,  so,  consequently, 

( lore  suitable  to  copy  for  Early  Decorated  work, 
s the  season  advanced,  and  they  began  to  fall, 
i bod  suggestions  were  often  observable  for  Late 
idecoratcd  outlines.  As  a rule  the  old  carvers  did 
niot  indulge  in  a great  variety  of  leaves.  They 
ere  frequently  content  with  about  six,  viz.,  the 
staple,  the  oak,  the  thorn,  the  ivy,  the  rose,  and 
i le  vine.  The  grapes  of  the  vine  were  carved 
i uch  like  the  ordinary  bunches  that  were  seen 
l it  of  doors  or  upon  walls.  The  grapes  were 
,i  'und,  not  oval  shaped.  As  regarded  vaxiety  of 
b aves,  there  was  no  doubt  but  that  in  Great 
li.ritain  they  were  very  fortunate,  for  nearly 
'ery  beautiful  leaf  of  Europe  was  either  to  be 
liund  in  the  gardens,  or  growing  wild  in  the 
i nes>  woods,  and  fields.  The  typical  plants  as 
>1  nxle  were  cither  of  very  simple  form,  or  so 
' rge  in  size,  that  it  was  difficult  in  architectural 
divings  to  find  space  to  introduce  them.  But 
is  remark  would  not  hold  good  for  the  ferns, 
me  of  which  were  most  snitable,  and  many  of 
1 e most  delicate  vai’ietv  mierht  he  in 


most  delicate  variety  might  be  inci’eased  in 
ze  with  advantage.  Ferns  carved  well,  and 
nt  themselves  to  capitals,  with  square  or  carved 
tmacus,  admirably,  and  much  had  been  very 


creditably  done  with  them  in  modern  work. 
The  old  carvers  did  not,  however,  seem  to 
havo  used  them  much.  Mr.  Brindley  sup. 
posed  it  was  because  their  abacuses  were 
chiefly  circular,  and  not  adapted  for  perforation. 
There  was  little  doubt  but  that  the  Early  Frenoh 
carvers,  and  the  English,  in  Early  Transitional 
work,  used  them  very  much.  His  memory  re- 
called to  him  the  cathedral  of  Soissons,  which 
was  profusely  decorated  with  fern  in  its  oapitals, 
many  of  which  were  wonderfully  suggestive, 
and  showed  immense  thought  and  study  in  their 
adaptation.  From  70,000  to  80,000  distinct 
species  of  plants  had  been  collected  by  botanists 
fi’om  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  probably  as 
many  more  l-emained  to  be  discovered,  so  that  to 
simply  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  this  immense 
variety  was  impossible.  By  means  of  the  black 
board,  Mr.  Brindley  then  drew  attention  to  a 
number  of  loaves,  common  in  England,  which 
would  serve  for  the  purpose  of  carving  from. 
The  manner  in  which  nerves  or  veins  were  dis- 
tributed, he  went  on  to  say,  required  careful 
study,  as  it  served  to  distinguish  divisions  of 
vegetables  from  each  other.  Plants  examined 
with  refei-ence  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
leaves  were  veined  admitted  of  being  separated 
into  two  great  divisions — the  parallel  veined,  and 
the  meshed  or  reticulated.  He  thought  that 
leaves  much  cut  up,  like  the  buttercup,  did  not 
l’equii-e  so  many  veins,  showing,  or  marking  with 
the  same  force  as  plain  leaves,  like  the  ivy ; the 
one  depended  for  effect  on  surface  work,  the 
other  for  beautiful  outline.  Leaves  carved  for 
a great  height  were  much  better  not  cut  up  in 
outline,  or  cut  about  oh  their  surfaces.  As  cleverly 
as  the  old  English  carvers  managed  their  natural 
foliage,  the  French  carvers  almost  beat  them, 
particularly  in  the  carving  of  capitals,  for  the 
French,  having  a square  abacus  to  contend  with, 
it  became  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
English  ciroular.  This  difficulty  they  got  over 
very  cleverly  by  branching  up  the  leaves,  their 
system  mostly  being  to  make  strong  woody 
varieties  support  themselves  by  growing  firmly 
on  the  bell  of  the  cap,  while  the  weaker  plants, 
such  as  bramble  and  ivy,  wero  usually  sup- 
ported on  an  architectural  support,  in  principle 
much  like  a flying  buttress,  as  could  be  seen 
from  casts  of  some  French  cathedrals.  In 
the  south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  or 
Poets’  Cox-ncr  as  it  was  commonly  called,  in  the 
middle  of  the  arcade  on  the  west  side  of  this 
transept  there  was  a maple  capital,  level  with 
the  eye,  treated  with  bossed  leaves,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  a scrap  of  carving  of  a very 
instructive  character.  The  grouping  was  perfect, 
and  the  carving  of  the  leaves  and  stems  most 
beautiful ; in  fact,  this  capital  was  as  perfect  a 
specimen  of  what  could  be  done  with  natural 
carvings  to  suit  the  architecture  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  found  in  this  country.  This  capital,  no 
doubt,  was  the  work  of  a Frenchman,  for  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  had  informed  them  that  French 
artists  executed  work  at  Westminster  Abbey  as 
early  as  1265.  The  English  method  of  treating 
caps  and  arch  mouldings  was  a little  different 
as  a rule  from  what  they  found  in  France,  for 
while  the  French  bossed  their  work  for  light  and 
shade,  giving  gradations  of  shadow,  the  English 
went  in  for  bright  lights,  with  dark  contrast 
shadows,  which  was  effected  with  very  flat 
surface  work,  with  deep  undercuttings,  and,  to 
make  tho  work  architectural,  they  perforated  it 
to  the  fullest  extent,  so  that  while  the  mass  of 
foliage  was  being  looked  at,  the  under  mouldings 
were  seen  at  the  same  time.  It  was  frequently 
in  this  particular  that  modern  work  lacked  the 
force  of  old,  for  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  carvors 
now  to  pierce  the  work.  They  imagined  by  so 
doing  that  shadow  was  lost ; the  result  was  that 
they  got  caps,  &c.,  to  the  old  contour,  but  lacking 
the  distinct  underneath  architectural  line.  There 
was  no  doubt  but  that  this  matter  of  perforation 
was  one  that  had  been  much  over-looked.  At 
Winchester  Cathedral,  the  slate  work,  which 
they  all  so  much  admired,  owed  most  of  its 
interest  simply  to  this  faot.  Even  the  whole  of 
the  finials  and  bosses  to  vaulting  wex'e  perforated. 

In  modern  carvings  of  natural  foliage  they 
appeared  to  fail  much  in  want  of  simplicity  of 
arrangement.  Most  plants,  when  growing,  had 
some  marked  system  that  was  generally  over- 
looked, for  instance,  the  maple  growed  in  pairs, 
and  so  should  be  represented;  for,  botanically, 
they  were  requisite  to  prevent  the  work  being 
taken  for  other  plants. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  say  to  those  art  stu- 
dents who  had  not  begun  to  study  nature,  begin 
at  once. . If  they  could  not  get  anything  better, 
begin  with  a sprig  of  watercress,  and  in  this 


alone  they,  would  find  sufficient  to  employ  them 
some  time  if  they  sketched,  not  only  in  a picture 
sense,  but  made  sections  of  its  stems  and  its 
leaves.  Those  who  had  more  love  for  conven- 
tional  work  must  pick  up  such  things  as  dock 
and  fern  leaves,  for  at  the  present  timo  of  the 
year  the  various  forms  they  took  with  every  un- 
folding was  marvellous.  They  should  also  make 
a selection  of  different  branches  of  trees  in  bud 
just  now,  place  them  in  water,  and  sketch  the 
same  buds  daily  until  they  had  opened  into 
leaf  ; they  would  thus  quickly  feel  their  know, 
ledgo  of  nature’s  workings  to  be  but  very  little, 
and  he  trusted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  love 
created  for  the  study  would  bo  a sufficient 
incentive  to  give  them  impetus  to  oontinue  in 
the  work,  for,  depend  upon  it,  every  hour  spent 
in  nature’s  study  would  greatly  repay  them,  and 
be  both  profitable  and  a source  of  true  pleasure. 

Mr.  J.  Hungerford  Pollen,  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  briefly  proposed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which,  having  been  duly 
responded  to,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


LONDON  SHOP  FRONTS. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
shop-front  which  has  been  recently  erected  for 
Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate,  publishers,  iu 
Hem-ietta-street,  Covent  Garden.  It  is  solidly 
executed  in  fi-eestone,  the  lobby  and  other  joinery 
being  of  oak.  Mr.  A.  E.  Worsley  was  the  archi- 
tect,  and  Mr.  Hockley,  of  Kensington,  the 
builder.  Messrs.  Williams  & Norgate,  who 
mainly  confine  themselves  to  the  publication  and 
sale  of  foreign  works,  came  into  this  quarter  of 
the  town  at  a time,  some  thirty-two  years  ago, 
when  it  included  very  few  publishing  houses. 
It  is  now  fast  becoming  the  Paternoster-row  of 
the  West  End. 


TODMORDEN  TOWN-HALL. 

THg  FIEIiDEN  MONUMENT. 

. Todmorden  Town-haul,  of  which  wo  gave  a 
view  in  our  last,  was  opened  and  conveyed  to 
the  town  on  Saturday  last.  We  add  plans  of 
the  two  principal  floors,  as  promised.  We  give 
some  additional  particulars,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  interior  arrangements  and  decorations.  At 
the  grand-entrance,  tho  ceiling  of  tho  vestibule, 
which  forms  a half-circle,  has  been  elaborately 
treated,  the  decorations  being  gold  and  oolours, 
and  the  patterns  shells  and  radiating  stars.  Tho 
shafts  on  each  side  of  the  doorway  are  of  whito 
polished  Hoptonwood  stone,  and  the  stairoase 
rails  are  of  copper-bronze  and  gilt.  By  day, 
the  staircase  is  lighted  by  five  large  windows  in 
the  lower  portion,  and  seven  smaller  ones  above. 
For  night,  a massive  chandelier  illuminates  tho 
vestibule  and  the  stairs.  The  main  staircase 
rises  from  the  centre,  by  a flight  of  eighteen 
stono  steps  to  a landing,  fx-om  which  there  are 
flights  of  eight  steps  each  branching  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  former  of  these  branch  staircases 
leads  to  a room  under  tho  platform  of  the  large 
hall,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  a retiring-i-oom 
for  speakers,  singers,  or  others  who  xnay  be 
engaged  on  the  platform,  and  the  latter  to  a 
similar  apartment,  to  be  used  as  a cloak-room, 
and  which  is  fitted  with  pigeon-holes,  hooks,  &c.^ 
for  that  purpose.  The  walls  of  both  these  rooms 
are  diapered  in  two  tints  of  grey,  with  a margin 
forming  them  into  panels.  We  now  come  to 
what  is  the  great  feature  of  the  whole  building, 
and  that  is  the  hall,  which  has  dimensions  of 
96  ft.  9 in.  by  44  ft.  6 in.,  and  a height  from  floor 
to. ceiling  of  34  ft.  9 in.,  with  a decorated  cove 
ceiling.  At  one  end  is  the  platform,  and  at  the 
opposite  end,  nearest  County  Bridge,  is  a spacious 
gallery,  under  which  is  a general  cloak-room  and 
a crush-room,  connected  by  a staircase  with  the 
cori’idor  at  that  end  of  the  building  and  the 
entrance  from  the  County  Bridge. 

The  decorations  of  the  large  hall  are  lavish. 
The  ceiling,  which  is  decorated  in  colours  and 
gold,  is  divided  into  three  large  panels,  in  the 
centre  of  each  one  of  which  is  plaoed  a sun- 
burner,  pi-ojeoting  some  6 ft.  downwards,  and 
which  also  serve  as  ventilators.  Each  of  these 
sun-burnei’S  contains  forty.two  lights,  and  when 
lighted  they  throw  an  ample  flood  of  light  over 
the  whole  room.  The  cove  is  in  fretwork,  picked 
in  with  two  colours  and  gold,  and  at  intervals  it 
contains  large  medallions  in  plaster,  there  being 
three  of  these  on  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end 
of  the  hall ; these  medallions  represent  Justice, 
Peace,  Commerce,  Navigation,  Manufactures, 
Engineering,  Science,  and  Agriculture.  They 
are  on  a blue  background.  The  cornice  is 
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A.  Steps  from  basement. 

B.  Grating.  C.  Warm  air. 

D.  Hot-water  coil,  3 ft.  high. 

E.  Hot-air  chamber. 

F.  8haft  for  benches. 

G.  Hot-air  flue. 

H.  Outlet-air  flue  at  ceiling. 

I.  Iolet-air  flue  below  floor. 

K.  Hot-air  chamber  below  floor. 

L.  Hot-air  chamber  below  seats. 

M.  Hot-air  vertical  shaft. 

N.  Hot-air  inlet.  O.  Trapway. 

TODMORDEN  TOWN  HALL. 

— Plans. 

brought  out  in  various  colours  and  gold ; and 
below  this  there  is  a scroll  frieze,  brought 
out  by  a red  background.  The  panels  on  the 
walls  are  diapered  in  colours  and  gold,  with 
leaf  border.  The  upper  range  of  windows, 
most  of  which  are  circular  ones,  are  treated  in 
gold  and  colours,  and  each  one  is  surmounted  by 
an  emblem  in  the  shape  of  the  head  of  a female. 
The  lower  windows,  of  which  there  are  ten, 
each  11  ft.  6 in.  by  5 ft.  6 in.,  and  filled  by  one 
plate  of  embossed  glass,  are  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  The  dado  is  of  tiles,  in  buff, 
with  blue  spot.  The  top  is  a border  of  tiles  in 


blue,  white,  red,  and  ohocolate.  The  place  of 
the  skirting  is  occupied  by  cushioned  seats 
nearly  all  round  the  hall.  The  front  of  the 
gallery  is  diapered  in  colours  and  gold,  same  as 
the  panels  of  the  walls,  whilst  the  gallery-rails 
in  front,  which  are  of  neat  design,  are  gilt  solid. 
The  front  of  the  platform  is  tiled  ; and  the  wall 
behind  the  platform  is  in  mosaic,  done  in  gold, 
and  ornamented  with  three  medallions,  repre- 
senting Art,  Music,  and  Literature. 

The  statue,  whioh  is  seen  in  our  view,  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Foley  several  years  ago. 
Early  in  the  year  1868  the  statue  arrived  in  Tod. 


morden,  and  Messrs.  Fielden  allowed  the  com- 
mittee to  put  it  into  one  of  the  rooms  of  their 
works  until  they  could  fix  upon  a suitable  site 
for  it.  Many  sites  have  been  inquired  after  and 
abandoned  : some  on  account  of  the  price  set 
upon  them,  and  others  from  being  unsuitable  in 
one  respect  or  another.  When  the  Town-hall 
property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Fieldens, 
it  was  confidently  hoped  that  the  labours  of  the 
oommittee  would  soon  be  rewarded,  and  so  it 
has  proved,  a site  having  been  given  them  upon 
that  property,  and  now  the  monument  has  been 
ereoted  and  completed.  It  was  unveiled  by 
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[ Lord  John  Manners  with  appropriate  honour  and 
ii  festivities. 

The  statue  is  of  bronze,  and  stands  before  a 
frontispiece  on  the  North-street  side  of  the 
1 Town-hall.  The  pedestal  is  of  granite,  and  rises 
)i  to  a height  of  about  6 ft.  In  front  is  the 
>'  following  inscription  : — 

“ JOHN  FIELDEN,  M.P. 

This  Statue  wa9  raised  by  Public  Subscription  in 
gratitude  to  him  whose  persevering  efforts  succeeded  in 
ji  °g[-lmng  the  Ten  Hour3  Bill.  Royal  assent,  Sth  June, 

Born,  17th  January,  1784. 

Died,  29th  May,  1849.” 

The  statue  represents  Mr.  Fielden  in  a standing 
h:  posture ; the  thumb  of  his  right  hand  inserted  in 
I:  the  sleeve  of  bis  waistcoat,  and  in  his  left  hand 
ii  he  holds  a scroll  of  paper,  which  rests  upon  a 
||  pedestal.  The  statue  is  only  small — little  more 
I than  life-size,  and  we  agree  with  the  local  News 
ii  in  opinion  that  if  it  had  been  known  that  it  was 

< to  occupy  the  position  it  does,  probably  it 
)j  would  have  been  more  in  proportion  to  its 
li!  surroundings. 

I Towards  the  close  of  the  banquet  which 
1 followed  the  proceedings  of  the  day, 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Fielder),  said  he  had 
l:  one  other  important  duty  to  perform.  Ho  was 

< not  a talking  man — he  never  was,  but  he  had  an 
k!  idea  that  it  would  be  very  improper  if  they  were 
ij  not  to  toast  the  architect  of  the  building.  He 
r therefore  gave  them  “ The  health  of  Mr.  John 
||  Gibson.” 

I Mr.  Gibson,  in  responding,  said  the  work  had 
I|  been  a labour  of  love  to  him.  Ho  had  endea- 
ii  vourod  to  do  the  best  he  could,  and  he  had  ample 
>1  means  placed  at  his  disposal  to  carry  out  the 
works.  He  felt  the  kindness  so  freely  bestowed 
o upon  him  that  he  could  not  express  himself  in 
' appropriate  terms.  He  wished  to  give  some 
f P?rtion  of  the  praise  to  those  who  had  assisted 
jl  him  in  rearing  that  building,— to  Messrs.  Neil, 

6 Messrs.  Mabey,  Messi-3.  Trollope,  and  to  Mr. 

[ J.  F.  Horsfall,  who,  as  clerk  of  the  works  from  the 
■ beginning,  had  always  performed  his  duty  with 
J,  satisfaction  to  him. 


I CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY,  NEWINGTON. 

)|  This  new  church,  which  we  illustrate  in  our 
I present  number,  is  now  in  course  of  erection,  the 
||  foundation-stone  having  been  laid  by  Lord 
h Ilatherley  on  the  29th  of  July  last.  The  design 
f was  selected  in  a limited  competition  in  the  spring 
: of  1872;  but  considerable  delays  have  taken 
) place,  some  of  which  have  from  time  to  time 
:|1  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  The  style  of  the 
i churoh  is  Early  English,  and  consists  of  a nave, 

: with  aisles,  chancel,  with  aisle  on  the  north  side, 
hand  an  organ- chamber,  with  choir  and  clergy 
vestries,  on  the  south  side.  The  tower  stands  at 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  the  nave  being 
I prolonged  westward  as  a porch  forms  its  northern 
tside.  It  is  surmounted  by  a spire,  the  total 
‘ height  being  181  ft.  The  total  length  of  the 
t; church  is  181  ft.  5 in.  The  nave  consists  of  five 
1 bays,  and  is  100  ft.  G in.  in  length,  the  clear 
i span  of  the  nave  roof  is  35  ft.,  and  the  height  is 
c 66  ft.  to  the  ridge;  the  aisles  are  12  ft.  6 in.  broad  ; 

\ and  the  chancel  is  44  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  wide! 

• The  clearstory  of  the  nave  and  chancel  has  groups 
l ot  three  lancet  windows  in  each  bay,  arcaded 
i internally  to  the  nave,  and  both  externally  and 
n internally  to  the  chancel.  The  buttresses  of  the 
® a,sle  wal,s  ara  large  and  massive,  each  bay  being 
^subdivided  by  a Bmaller  buttress,  and  with  a 
rlarge  lanoet  window  in  each  compartment. 

The  main  entrances  are  at  the  west  end  of  the 
s uave,  where  there  is  a large  porch  internally,  and 
ic  ihrough  the  tower,  with  other  minor  ones  at  the 
eastern  ends  of  the  aisles,  and  a separate 

i >ne  to  the  vestry;  a gallery  is  formed  over  the 
1 western  nave  entrance  approached  by  the  tower 
•)  staircase,  and  a considerable  amount  of  open 
npacc  is  left  at  the  west  end  of  the  churoh.  The 

ii  western  door  way  is  deeply  recessed  (the  wall 
1 >eing  6 ft.  thick)  and  well  moulded,  the  head  is 
< refoil-shaped  within  a semicirole,  and  the  whole 
e nclosed  with  a lofty-pointed  arch,  gabled  on  the 
i mtside  and  finished  with  a cross ; the  tympa- 
mm  to  be  enriched  with  sculpture.  A*  lofty 
triplet  fills  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  is 
i :ontinued  to  the  buttresses  by  an  arcade.  The 
>. vestern  buttresses  are  finished  with  traceried 
) Ablets  and  ootagonal  pinnacles  ; the  coping  of 

he  main  gable  is  crocketed  and  surmounted 
y a cross.  The  tower  is  91  ft.  high  in  five  stages 
i nd  the  spire  rises  to  a further  height  of  87  ft! 

1 'ho  belfry-stage  has  three  windows  on  each  face 
nth  deeply. recessed  jambs,  &c , and  finished 
nth  crocketed  oanopies.  Above  them  is  the 


parapet,  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles.  Imme- 
diately below  the  belfry  windows  is  an  arcaded 
story,  pierced  with  square  windows  to  light  the 
ringing-chamber.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel 
has  a group  of  fivo  lancets  of  equal  height,  with 
columns  and  moulded  arches  internally ; and 
immediately  over  them  is  a circular  window, 
12  ft.  in  diameter,  filled  with  tracery.  The  roofs 
of  the  nave  and  chancel  are  of  hammer-beam 
construction,  with  massive  timbers  and  arched 
and  moulded  principals,  the  shafts  support- 
ing  the  same  rising  direct  from  the  floor. 
The  arcades  of  the  nave  have  lofty  pointed 
arches  of  two  orders  resting  on  circular 
pillars  with  simple  moulded  capitals.  The 
chanoel  arch  is  moulded,  each  jamb  having  three 
detached  shafts.  The  arches  between  the  chancel 
and  the  aisle  and  organ  chamber  are  also 
moulded,  and  with  the  chancel  arch  have  carved 
capitals.  The  foot-pace  is  raised  seven  steps 
above  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  the  chancel  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a low  stone  wall. 
The  stalls  and  prayer-desks  are  to  be  of  wains- 
cot oak,  with  moulded  and  carved  standards  and 
traceried  fronts.  The  pulpit  will  be  of  stone, 
and  will  stand  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
nave.  The  seats  of  the  nave  and  aisles  will  be  of 
selected  red  deal  with  moulded  ends,  and  placed 
2 ft.  11  in.  from  centre  to  centre.  The  total  ac- 
commodation will  be  nearly  1,300  sittings.  The 
walls  of  the  church  are  of  brick  faced  with 
Kentish  rag  stone  in  courses,  with  the  dressings 
of  Ancaster  and  Bath  stone  ; internally  the  walls 
will  be  finished  with  rough  unjointed  stucco. 
The  heating  arrangements  have  been  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge,  and  the 
flooring  will  be  executed  by  Messrs.  Hollins,  of 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  building  is  being  erected 
by  Messrs.  W.  Downs  & Co.,  of  Southwark,  from 
the  design  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  of  Louth,  architect.  The  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  W.  Hogan. 


THE  WIGAN  MARKET  COMPETITION. 
Seventeen  sets  of  designs  have  been  sent  in, 
the  majority  worthless.  All  the  designers  have 
been  trammelled  by  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
named  by  tho  Market  Committee, — 6,0001.  The 
design  marked  “1875  ” is  recommended  for  the 
first  premium,  and  “Manchester”  is  named  for 
the  second. 

A correspondent  sends  us  the  following  par- 
ticulars  as  to  these  two  designs  : 

Tho  design  marked  “ 1875  ” is  externally  in  j 
the  Gothic  style,  but  internally  can  hardly  claim 
that  distinction.  Shops  aro  carried  round  the 
building  and  though  they  have  no  doors  to  the 
streets,  the  perspective  view  shows  that  com- 
mercial transactions  are  intended  to  be  carried 
on  through  the  windows.  The  wisdom  of  this 
arrangement  is  very  questionable.  The  eleva- 
tions  to  three  Bides  show  a series  of  pointed 
arches  in  white  brick  springing  from  piers  of 
the  same  material ; these  openings  aro  filled  in 
with  sash-frames  and  glass.  The  outline  is 
broken  by  carrying  up  the  angles  with  windows 
and  double  gables,  as  if  for  a second  story,  and 
by  similar  gablets  over  each  entrance.  A heavy 
parapet  runs  all  round  the  eaves  and  adds  to 
the  height  of  tho  walls  without  any  gain  inter- 
nally.  Tho  plan  follows  the  shape  of  the  site 
and  is  consequently  considerably  skewed,  which 
gives  it  a very  awkward  appearance  and  inter- 
feres with  the  arrangement  of  the  stalls.  The 
fish-market  is  partitioned  off  from  the  general 
market  and  is  under  the  same  roof.  Although 
externally  the  building  appears  lofty  enough, 
yet  as  the  high- pitch  roof  is  only  a sort  of  screen 
carried  round  the  building  over  the  shops,  the 
main  roof  of  the  market  is  low  and  rather  heavy ; 
it  is  of  lattice-girder  construction,  executed  in 
iron.  There  is  no  intorior  perspective,  but  the 
sections  lead  us  to  form  the  opinion  that  the 
internal  effect  would  be  poor.  The  drawings 
illustrating  this  design  are  probably  the  most 
carefully  executed  of  any  in  the  room,  and  the 
colouring  of  the  perspective  view  is  very 
effective.  We  question  much,  however,  whether 
the  Domestic  Gothic”  porter-lodge-sort-of- 
style  adopted  by  “ 1875  ” is  the  thing  for  such 
a place  as  Wigan.  It  is,  we  confess,  out  of 
keeping  with  our  preconceived  notions  of  what 
our  market  should  be,  and  does  not  carry  with  it 
tha,t  purpose-like  simplicity  we  would  expect  to 
find  in  a borough  market  building.  This  design 
has  more  the  character  of  a block  of  model  farm 
buildings  for  a gentleman’s  estate,  and  for  such 
a purpose  would  be  worthy  of  oommendation. 

The  author  of  “Manchester”  has  submitt-. d 


two  elevations  to  the  same  plans  ; to  which  of 
these  the  committee  mean  to  award  the  honour 
we  do  not  know.  We  certainly  hope  it  is  not 
the  plainer  one  of  the  two,  for  ifso,  they  could 
hardly  have  picked  one  more  unsightly  out  of 
the  lot.  The  other  is  Italian  in  styie,  very 
simple,  and  not  unpleasing,  but  in  both  the 
walls  and  roofs  are  far  too  low.  If  the  oouncil 
were  to  erect  fence  walla  9 ft.  high,  as  has  been 
8uoSested,  to  enclose  the  market  square,  a view 
of  this  building  from  the  street  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  mounting  an  omnibus.  The  huge 
glazed  dome,  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  de- 
sign,  has  not  been  included  in  the  architect’s 
estimate.  The  space  covered  by  this  plan  ex- 
tends from  the  line  of  Market-street  to  the 
centre  of  Hope-street,  the  author  having  moat 
probably  entered  into  a compact  with  the 
managers  of  Hope  Chapel  to  allow  that  building 
to  stand  as  a permanent  obstruction  to  the 
further  extension  of  the  new  street,  stipulating, 
as  a set-off,  to  be  allowed  to  erect  a mass  of 
urinals  and  other  conveniences  to  hem  it  in  on 
either  side.  This  part  of  the  plan  we  consider 
quite  a mistake,  and  why  he  should  use  a much 
more  extended  space  for  his  stalls  than  is  re- 
quired by  any  of  the  other  designers  we  cannot 
understand.  If  brought  within  reasonable  com- 
pass the  plan  would  not  be  amiss,  and  the  ex- 
terior of  the  more  ornate  design  is  quite  market- 
like in  character,  but  lacking,  as  we  have  said, 
in  elevation.  We  see  a good  deal  to  admire  in 
these  drawings,  but  there  is  an  undecided  look 
about  them  ; there  is  evidence  that  more  thought 
might  have  produced  a better  result. 


A CITT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

LETTERS  FROM  SHAKSPEARIA  BY  SCAMOZZI  SMITH, 
ESQ.,  ARCHITECT. 

Written  to  his  Friends  in  London  during  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1915-10. 

In  introducing  the  following  letters  to  your 
notice,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I should  trouble  you 
with  any  account  of  their  origin,  which  is  a 
matter  of  but  small  import  to  the  public.  The 
title  given  above  will  be,  doubtless,  understood 
to  imply  that  the  writer  has  thrown  himself,  in 
spirit,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  into  the  period 
when  they  pretend  to  have  been  written,  and 
called  up  around  him,  by  dint  of  imagination,  in 
his  ideal  city,  the  Architectural  Scenes,  an  ap- 
proximation to  which  he  would  fain  hope  will 
then  have  been  realised. 

I believe  they  will  bo  found  suggestive,  not 
only  to  the  architect,  the  artist,  and  others  of 
tho  present  day  who  may  have  an  interest  (and 
who  has  not  P)  in  the  advancement  of  the  fine 
and  liberal  arts,  but  also  to  the  moral  and  social 
reformer  and  Btudent  of  human  nature. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


My  Dear , — I accepted  the  other  day  an 

invitation  from  my  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Greatait, 
the  eminent  architect  I have  so  often  had  occa- 
sion to  name  to  you,  to  spend  a few  days  in 
looking  over  his  house  and  grounds,  which  are  a 
mile  or  two  out  of  town  ; and  which  bein» 
planned  by  himself,  I was  exceedingly  desirous 
to  see,  knowing  they  would  be  a true  reflection 
of  bimself,  a projection  of  his  own  accomplished 
mind  in  stone,  aud  wood,  and  soil,  that  could  not 
fail  of  being  interesting  to  any  fiiend  of  art. 

An  architect  by  profession,  but  not  what  too 
many  of  our  brethren  in  England  are,  mere 
architects,  or  less  than  architects,  he  is  what  we 
should  designate  in  England,  an  architect  a 
poet,  and  a philosopher.  But  he  considers  him. 
self  only  an  architect,  the  other  qualifications  of 
poetry  and  philosophy  being  necessary  to  esta- 
blish  his  olaim  to  the  title  of  architect. 

A pleasant  ride  of  about  an  hour  brought  me 
to  the  beautiful  village  of  Edensor,  from  which 
a private  footpath  leading  through  three  or  four 
meadows,  and  over  a flowery  hill,  conducted  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  his  grounds,  which 
are  partly  situated  on  the  side  of  a gentle  hill 
which  screens  them  from  the  north-west  winds’ 
and  looks  out  on  a fine  prospect  of  sea  and  ship! 
ping,  but  which  struck  me  on  a first  view  as 
somewhat  wild  and  uncultivated.  But  very 
gradually,  as  I advanced,  the  character  of  the 
park  changed,  and  the  wilder  beauties  of  wood- 
land, with  many  a sweet  dell  and  hillock,  gave 
way  to  broad  lawn,  when  the  imposing  and 
graceful  pile  of  my  fiit-nd's  abode  rose  before 
me» — pleasing  at  once  to  the  eye  from  its  har- 
mony with  all  around  it,  justness  of  proportion, 
appropriateness  of  embellishments,  and  charming 
beauty  of  outline, — a point  never  lost  sight  of 
here. 
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On  arriving  at  it,  I was  struck  at  once  with  a 
peculiarity  of  iuternal  arrangement  which,  as  I 
expected,  was  clearly  expressed  on  the  front 
outside.  You  enter  first  from  an  enclosed  porch 
into  a moderate-sized  entrance-hall,  which  is 
placed  bat  little  above  the  ground.  From 
thence  you  ascend  by  an  easy  receding  flight  of 
stairs  to  a great  central  hall  on  the  first  floor, 
which  is  surrounded  on  that  floor  by  all  the 
family  day  and  state  apartments  and  bedrooms 
the  floor  you  have  left, — the  ground- floor  being 
devoted  to  the  kitchen  offices,  servants’  sitting 
and  bed  rooms. 

This  plan  which  keeps  all  the  family  apart- 
ments free  from  the  bustle  of  servants,  is  one 
tnat  very  exactly  meets  my  ideas  of  comfort  and 
convenience  in  all  respects  ; aud  is  the  more 
available  from  the  fact  that  the  space  required 
for  the  two  different  departments  is  generally 
about  equal.  The  objection  named  by  Lord 
Bacon  in  his  ingenious  dream  of  a princely  resi- 
dence as  attendant  on  having  the  kitchen  offices 
in  the  basement,  that  you  have  the  servants’ 
dinner  after  your  own,  effectual  means  are  taken 
to  prevent. 

The  great  advantage  is  that  there  is  less  con- 
fusion aud  more  quiet  than  there  could  possibly 
be  by  any  other  arrangement,  and  that  each 
person  can  go  to  and  from  his  or  her  bedroom 
without  mounting  stairs.  The  comfort  of  having 
all  the  rooms  you  occupy  by  day  or  night  on  one 
floor, — 0f  having  every  appliance  for  dressing, 
bathing,  eating,  sleeping,  studying,  exercising, 
and  receiving  company  on  one  floor,  without  the 
troublesome  and  dangerous  exercise  of  running 
up  and  down  stairs,— is  only  known  to  those  who 
have  experienced  both  plans.  The  bedrooms,  I 
need  scarcely  soy,  are  arranged  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  for  seclusion  and  quietness. 

Do  not  suppose  from  this  plan  that  there  are  a 
greater  distance  and  absence  of  confidential  in- 
tercourse between  master  and  man,  mistress  and 
maid,  than  exist  in  Euglish  households.  The 
plan  is  solely  for  convenience  to  both  parties.  I 
believe  that  the  comfort  of  the  servants  was  no 
leas  considered  than  that  of  their  superiors. 

This  is  a common  enough  arrangement- 
general  arrangement — I am  told,  in  Australia. 
Another  favourite  plan  is  to  have  the  lower  or 
basement  story  devoted  to  kitchen  offices  and 
servants’  bedrooms,  as  in  this;  the  next,  to  all 
the  family  day  and  state  rooms;  the  third,  to 
family  bedrooms,  which  latter  appears  externally 
as  an  attic  order.  Basement  stories  are  never 
below  the  ground. 

To  begin  my  account  of  this  house  in  a manner 
analogous  to  that  of  the  great  epic  poets,  and  go 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  things,  I ought  to  com- 
mence with  the  central  hall.  But  as  this  house 
is  not  like  a great  church  or  cathedral,  what  we 
should  call  an  epic  in  stone,  but  rather  a beau- 
tiful lyric  composition, — a sort  of  ode  with  all 
its  pleasing  irregularities, — I shall  conform  more 
to  the  humour  of  the  moment  in  describing  it 
than  to  any  set  plan  or  rule.  I shall  begin  with 
the  library,  into  which  I was  first  shown,  which  is 
oircnlar  in  form,  and,  as  usual  with  libraries, 
large.  It  has  only  one  door  into  it,  and  no 
windows,  beiog  lighted  from  the  centre  of  a 
coved  ceiling  in  order  to  leave  the  walls  for  oases  ; 
the  only  interruption  being  the  needful  division 
produced  by  boldly  projecting  columns  about 
10  ft.  apart,  and  slender  intermediate  ones,  which, 
from  the  central  position  of  the  quiet  light  by 
which  the  beams  of  day  stream  into  every 
comer,  cast  no  shadow  on  the  books.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a very  light  beautiful  open- 
worked  gallery  of  wrought  iron  for  access  to  the 
upper  shelves.  Of  the  literary  treasures  of  this 
room,  I must  inform  you  in  some  future  letter. 

The  dining-room  is  somewhat  grave  in  form 
and  section,  but  provision  exists  for  changing  its 
form  to  a more  pleasing  one  when  desirable.  It 
is  lighted  by  one  large  rose-window  admitting. a 
subdued  pleasant  Ugh1-, — an  important  poiut 
here,  as  they  always  dine  in  the  day  time,  not 
at  night. 

In  contrast  to  the  gi’ave  form  of  the  dining- 
room is  the  stately  drawing-room,  which  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a suite  of  handsome 
rooms.  It  is  in  plan  an  oblong- octagon  in- 
scribed in  a rectangle,  [and  most  symmetrically 
arranged  in  all  respeots,  with  a poetic  play  of 
light  and  shade  that  is  enchanting.  A numerous 
company  was  assembled  in  it  of  both  sexes  when 
I first  saw  it,  inoludiog  persons  both  of  wit  and 
learning,  calculated  with  most  people  to  throw 
any  inanimate  object,  however  rife  with  the 
beauty  that  art  bestows,  into  the  shade.  But  with 
the  ruling  passion  strong  upon  me,  my  eye  con- 
stantly wandered  to  the  beauties  and  peculiari- 


ties of  the  room,  which  I must  confess  had 
greater  charms  for  me  than  the  wit,  beauty,  or 
learning  of  the  company.  They  were  to  me  the 
chief  part  of  the  entertainment.  But  I must  en- 
deavour to  describe  this  room  more  in  detail.  It 
is  lighted  by  an  elliptical  window  in  the  centre  of 
one  side  of  about  8 fc.  by  6 ft.,  supported  on  each 
side  by  a circular  one  of  about  4 ft.  diameter  : 
both  have  stained  glass  borders,  and  the  former 
an  elegant  group  of  the  Three  Graces  iu  its 
centre.  The  room  is  about  30  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and 
is  covered  by  an  elliptical  ceiling  on  pendentives 
daintily  relieved  by  painting. 

The  ceiling  is  worthy  of  the  room  it  covers.  It 
is  an  organic  thing,  full  of  life  and  beauty,  con- 
sisting of  members  and  related  parts,  ribs  of 
various  degrees  of  importance,  and  filling-in 
panels,  and  all  further  relieved  by  colour. 

In  the  drawing-room  are  some  very  fine 
water-oolour  drawings,  of  fruit  and  flower3.  But 
they  are  inserted  behind  glazed  panels,  in  the 
walls,  by  which  the  picture  is  raised  from  being 
mere  furniture  to  apart  of  the  architecture.  Of 
this  I shall  have  more  to  say  shortly. 

An  easy  winding  stair  opening  out  of  a corner 
of  the  drawing-room  conducts  to  a prospect- 
tower  above  the  roof. 

But  what  pleased  me  most  in  this  room  was 
the  delicate  application  and  the  graceful  propor- 
tions given  to  the  columnar  ordonnance,  so 
different  from  what  is  usual  with  us  in  interiors 
which  are  too  much  like  the  exteriors.  The 
exquisite  beauty  and  grace  of  contour  and 
detail  given  to  columns  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  type  are  marvellous.  The  foliage  ornament 
of  the  column  is  not  all  confined  to  the  head  of 
the  shaft,  but  first  appears  at  the  base,  and 
delicately  adorns  it  at  various  stages  without  in 
the  least  impairing  its  unity. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  central  hall,  the 
chief  apartment  of  this  house.  As  I entered 
it  with  my  host,  and  the  soft  scented  air,  laden 
with  the  Bong  of  birds,  along  with  the  bright 
sunshine  of  that  golden  clime,  came  streaming 
through  it,  I thought  I had  never  beheld  a scene 
more  serenely  beautiful  or  harmonious ; a scene 
in  which  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting 
seemed  indissolubly  wedded  and  blended.  Here 
Painting,  however,  appears  to  have  been  sup- 
planted by  her  chaster  and  colder  sister, 
Sculpture,  embodied  chiefly  in  graceful  half-nude 
statues,  ranged  around  it,  and  shedding  from 
their  marble  niches  of  azure  hue  the  calm 
radiance  of  their  half-celestial  mien ; statues 
such  as  would  astonish  and  stattle  those  who  in 
our  country  consider  sculpture  a deceased  art; 
for  certainly  it  lives  in  these  figures,  and  soars 
with  them  into  the  loftiest  regions  of  the  ideal,  not 
only  awakening  sympathies  with  the  natural 
world,  but  giving  embodiment  to  our  highest 
spiritual  beiog. 

But  you  are  not  of  that  faithless  number ; 
you,  I know,  believe  as  I do,  in  the  indestructi- 
bility  of  all  the  fine  arts.  However,  these  would 
confirm  your  faith,  as  they  have  mine,  that 
sculpture  will  live  everlastingly  somewhere,  while 
nature  and  the  heart  of  man  endure,  both  as  an 
element  of  architecture  and  as  an  independent 
art. 

Aided  and  inspired  by  such  sculpture,  in  the 
application  of  which  they  have  steered  clear  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  Medievalists,  the  architects 
here  produce  works  of  great  intellectual  and 
imaginative  power,  that  I fancy  rival  those  of 
the  Freemasons  themselves. 

In  this  hall,  more  than  anywhere  else  I can 
recollect,  I was  strnck  with  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  I 
believe  is  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  former, 
to  that  subtlety  and  perfection  of  line  and 
contour,  at  which  the  Greeks  aimed,  and  which, 
again,  is  the  fruit  of  the  study  of  sculpture  by 
the  architect,  aud  the  full-toned  harmony  of 
beauty  in  the  human  form.  Architects  here 
study  sculpture  for  a year  or  two,  and  find  their 
aocount  in  so  doing. 

There  is  no  picture  gallery,  pictures  very 
properly  being  distributed  over  the  house  for  its 
adornment  in  the  manner  described.  What  is 
called  the  gallery  is  a pleasant  cloister  running 
along  one  Bide  of  a flower  garden,  towards  which 
it  has  nnglazed  arched  windows,  and  is  used  for 
social  and  peripatetic  conversation  and  medita-. 
tion.  It  is  sacred  to  Apollo  and  all  the  Nine, 
and  is  famished  with  every  elevating  and 
ennobling  image  and  appliance,  — pictures, 
sculptures,  models,  maps,  charts,  globes,  tele- 
scopes, inscriptions,  books,  prints,  &c.  The 
rooms  I have  mentioned  are  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  portion  of  this  house,  which,  being 
built  for  himself,  the  architect  was,  of  oonrse,  en- 


tirely  unrestricted  in.  Bathe  informed  me  with, 
evident  satisfaction,  that  he  would  have  been 
probably  equally  so  had  ho  planned  it  for 
another.  And  such  is  the  fact;  which  places  the 
architects  of  this  country  in  striking  contrast 
with  ours. 

You  arv  aware  how  shy  architects  are  in 
England  of  artistic  effect  in  planning.  They 
are  careful  how  they  aim  at  it.  Indeed,  they 
have  been  warned  against  it  by  writers  as  im- 
prudent, as  their  clients  might  not  like  it,  which 
indeed  is  true.  But  here  the  art-education 
which  every  lady  and  gentleman  receives  has 
taught  them  to  like  it;  and  real  interior  arebi. 
tectural  effects  are  provided  for  in  the  plan  of  t he 
house,  which  is  not  left  to  depend  for  its  beauty 
upon  what  the  house  decorator  and  upholsterer 
can  provide.  People,  indeed,  who  can  afford  it, 
are  anxious  to  have  the  architect  provide  in  his 
plan  for  fine  architectural  effects,  aud  a variety 
of  thorn,  by  the  forms  of  the  apartments,  by 
provisions  for  changing  those  forms  at  pleasure, 
by  mirrors,  columnar  screens,  geometrioal 
ceilings,  artistic  and  striking  modes  of  lighting, 
by  bay  and  oriel  windows,  recesses  and  niches, 
by  long  galleries,  and  vistas  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  and  so  forth  ; aud  this  has  given  great 
impulse  to  ingenuity  aud  artistic  taste  ou  the 
part  of  the  architects,  and  au  ever-during  charm 
to  their  works,  while  it  cannot  fail  of  having  a 
good  effect  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  their 
clients,  seeing  it  must  add  to  their  enjoyment  of 
life. 

Planning  has  therefore  become  here  what  it  i3 
not  in  England,  a fine  art,  aud  united  with  the 
art  of  design.  Upholstery,  hangings,  mirrors, 
aud  the  rest,  are  all  under  the  design  of  the 
architect.  So  it  is  in  this  house.  The  rooms  are 
of  every  variety  of  pleasing  form,  and  embrace 
almost  every  element  of  decoration.  (Here  fol- 
lows an  account  of  the  various  geometrical  forms 
of  apartments,  iheir  proportions,  positions,  and 
relative  positions).  But  into  this  time  will  not 
allow  mo  to  enter  now,  and  I must  perforce  give 
you  an  account  of  the  decorative  department  in 
my  next  letter. — Yours,  &c. 

Sc.urozzi  Smith. 


My  Dear , — In  the  various  apartments  of 

this  house  almost  every  possible  variety  of  lining 
material  that  could  be  named  has  been  employed, 
except  paper,  which  is  almost  discarded  every- 
where, as  too  poor  a material  to  be  charged  with 
anything  like  artistic  tkste  or  ornamental  design. 
Everywhere  wood  of  every  variety  of  grain  and 
colour, in  every  variety  of  ornamental  design, 
painted  deal,  variously  - coloured  marbles,  and 
polished  granite,  durable  plaster  or  cements 
richly  painted,  glazed  tiles,  ceramic  ware  or  glazed 
coloured  porcelain,  are  all  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Even  tapestry  seems  creeping  into 
use.  I have  seen  small  ladies’  rooms  lined  with 
draperies  of  Persian  and  Indiau  silks,  in  which 
great  taste  was  exerted,  and  a charming  result 
achieved. 

Iu  the  boudoir  of  the  house  in  question,  I 
noticed  the  employment  of  very  valuable  mate- 
rials. Costly  marbles  in  the  lower  portions,  with 
Persian  and  Indian  tapestries,  and  much  gold 
and  silver  above  ; in  some  minuter  features  and 
details  even  precious  stones, — apraotice  borrowed 
perhaps  from  the  Mahomedans  of  India,  where  it 
occurs  in  some  of  the  royal  tombs.  It  was  not  the 
-first  time  I had  recognise  d the  star-like  gl<  am 
and  sparkle  of  jewels.  But  I noticed  that  Sir 
Joseph  seemed  half  ashamed  of  its  adoption  in  his 
house,  attributing  it  to  female  or  rather  jnvenile 
influence.  Gems  of  thought  and  genios,  said 
he,  are  what  please  me  best,  and  what  are  mo9t 
consonant  to  the  soul-born  art  of  architecture. 
Some  things,  however, I very  much  like  ; among 
them,  silver  statues,  life-size,  under  glass  shndep, 
among  which  was  a statue  of  Sappho,  seated  an 
a rock  above  the  sea.  To  come  to  the  important 
feature,  the  door,  having  been  struck  with  the 
varied  richness,  beauty,  and  variety  of  tbo  doors 
externally  as  well  as  internally  of  both  public 
and  private  buildings  in  Shakspearia,  I was 
prepared  to  find  some  beautiful  specimens  in  this 
house.  But  something  beyond  my  expectation 
were  these  doors,  in  which  every  variety  of 
wood, — oak,  mahogany,  maple,  rose,  and  satin 
wood, — has  been  indulged  in.  Bronze,  bra«s. 
and  silver  mountings  add  beauty  along  with 
strength  in  the  composition  of  this  important 
feature,  which,  in  the  principal  rooms,  have 
curved  heads. 

I noticed  that  the  panels  of  the  doors,  as 
indeed  of  ail  framing,  are  almost  always  of  some 
' richer  or  n ore  delicate  wood  than  the  frame,  or 
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relieved  from  it  by  difference  of  colour,  if  painted. 
When  not  so,  it  is  decorated  with  carved  or 
painted  ornament  of  foliage,  or  arabesque. 
Bedroom  doors  are  all  double-folding  doors,  wide 
enough  to  allow  the  removal  of  bedsteads  from 
one  room  to  another  without  being  taken  down. 
The  chief  advantage  of  which  is  that  of  offering 
tho  opportunity  to  a bed-ridden  invalid  of  beiug 
wheeled  into  any  room  on  the  story,  and  so 
enjoying  all  the  change  of  scene  which  the 
windows  present.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
thing  in  the  interior  detail  of  this  house 
is  that  tho  pictures,  instead  of  being  cut  off  from 
the  walls  by  a broad  frame  protruding  before  it, 
as  in  our  rooms,  are  in  panels  sunk  below  the 
general  surface,  which  I have  ccme  to  think  is 
I the  right  plan.  Though  an  independentart,  paint- 
ing is  here  as  in  ancient  times  the  ministress  of 
i architecture,  which  office  is  clearly  acknowledged, 
and  her  contributions  by  this  treatment  entirely 
blond  with  the  architecture,  and  become  an 
I integral  part  of  it  as  in  this  house.  “ Look,”  said 
i my  host,  noticing  my  surprise,  “ at  the  bouses 
! of  the  Romans  at  Pompeii,  whom  your  writers 
i so  much  despise  as  architects  : see  how  painting 
is  there  united  with  the  architecture,  on  which 
; no  gilt  frames  like  yours  have  been  found 
hanging,  not  only  not  adorning  it,  but  actually 
calling  off  attention  from  it.” 
j For  such  decoration,  it  maybe  remarked  the 
I ceilings  in  Shakspearia  are  far  fitter  than  in 
England,  being  scarcely  ever  flat.  In  this  house 
, there  is  not  in  any  one  of  the  family  or  recop- 
| tion.rooms,  a fiat  ceiling ; indeed,  such  ceilings 
I aro  almost  unknown  in  Shakspearia,  where  in 
the  smallest  houses  you  find  generally  some 
I little  ourvature,  the  segment  of  a cylinder  each 
way,  or  sometimes  a spherical  surface. 

I rFhe  subject  of  aspect  I find  has  received  great 
I attention,  and  the  commanding  of  fine  prospects 
in  all  directions  from  tho  walls,  by  means  of 
which  every  window  has  become  virtually  a 
beautiful  landscape  painting,  renewed  with  every 
i changing  season  of  the  year,  and  every  time  of 
the  day  ; for  which  the  house,  in  the  first  place, 
i like  Pliny’s  villa,  is  well  situated,  being,  as  I told 
i you,  in  a most  romantic  situation,  near  the  sea- 
shore. Of  Pliny’s  villa  it  reminded  me  in  some 
| other  respects.  There  is  the  same  terrace  before 
the  gallery,  all  perfumed  with  violets,  and  at  the 
; end  of  the  gallery  the  little  garden  apartment, 

' looking  out  upon  the  sea,  and  which  Sir  Joseph 
: calls  his  own ; and  then  his  own  bedchamber 
or  rather  study,  carefully  constructed  for  the 
i exclusion  of  noise.  No  voice  of  babbling 
i servants,  ho  may  say  with  his  anoient  prototype^ 
i reaches  tho  room  in  which  I muse.  It  has  been 
'beautifully  painbed  with  arabesques  and  festoons, 
iwhich  gave  so  graceful  a charm  to  the  old  Roman 
! villas.  Here,  and  in  the  gallery,  and  in  less 
Idegree  all  over  tho  house,  I found  the  walls 
inscribed  with  quotations  from  favourite  authors 
'in  all  languages,  living  and  dead,  by  which  you 
are  greeted  by  beautiful,  striking,  or  consoling 
thoughts  and  images,  every  time  you  resort  to  it 
for  exercise  of  bodj',  or  relaxation  of  mind. 
Large  as  i3  the  gallery,  he  talks  of  making  it 
still  larger,  for  ho  says  it  is  his  chief  resort  for 
peripatetic  meditation.  Connected  with  it  is 
another  interesting  feature  of  this  house,— a 
portrait  gallery,  where  all  the  great  artists  that 
lave  lived  aro  represented  by  picture,  bust,  or 
statue.  A winding  stair  conduots  to  a small 
observatory,  in  which  are  telescopes  constantly 
aointed  to  the  Heavens,  with  the  sublime  phe- 
nomena of  which  Sir  Joseph  is  almost  as  familiar 
is  with  those  of  the  earth. 

You  must  not  suppose,  from  all  this  attention 
io  the  beautiful,  that  there  is  any  inattention  to 
he  useful.  Domestic  comfort  and  convenience 
vere  never  more  studied  than  in  this  house,  or 
ixpressed  more  vividly.  The  sitting-rooms  have 
in  air  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  that  is  truly 
eviving,  and  the  feeling  reigns  in  the  state, 
corns  as  well  as  in  the  family  rooms,  in  none  of 
?hich  do  three  or  four  doors  open  in  all  direc- 
ts, as  too  often  seen  in  ours.  The  whole,  I 
an  assure  you,  having  seen  the  architect’s  sec- 
ions  of  it,  is  as  admirable,  in  a scientific  point 
f view  as  it  is  in  an  artistic.  It  is  constructed 
')  be  durable  as  well  as  delightful ; and  so  rich 
• it  in  all  appliances  for  the  health,  comfort, 
ad  convenience  of  life,  and  so  well  adapted  is 
7e ry  part  to  its  physical  purpose,  every  neces- 
iry  function  having  its  appropriate  organ  care- 
illy  formed,  that  it  reminds  me  of  nothing  so 
uch  as  some  perfect  and  elaborate  plant  or 
iiimal,  to  the  organism  of  which  perhaps  no 
ork  of  man’s  hand  more  nearly  approaches; 
id  so  free  :s  it  from  all  improper  disguise  or 
am  work,  that  Truth  herself,  I believe,  were ' 


she  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  her  well  to 
inspect  it,  could  find  no  fault  with  it.  To  come 
to  the  exterior  of  the  house,  which  is  strikingly 
in  harmony  with  the  interior,  and  clearly  expresses 
or  indicates  its  general  arrangement.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  it  is  the  great  amount  of 
beautifully  coloured  marbles,  which  are  used  not 
as  jambs  of  windows,  nor  as  shafts  of  columns 
to  the  stories ; but  in  the  more  receding  and 
protected  portions,  in  the  curtain  walls  between 
the  columns,  in  the  friezes,  and  in  panels  still 
more  receding,  which  I think  is  the  right  prin- 
ciple, as  these  must  be  considered  the  most 
precious  portions  to  which  the  columns  and  en- 
tablature, the  parts  having  structural  functions, 
are  in  the  nature  of  framework.  In  the  friezes 
blue  granite  and  green  serpentine  are  much 
used. 

The  external  doors  of  this  house  have  coloured 
marble  panels,  and,  on  the  inside,  are  strength- 
ened with  bronze  mountings,  and  are  remark- 
ably large  and  broad,  as  is,  indeed,  the  case  with 
all  doors  both  in  public  and  private  buildings. 
This  house  has  that  lovely  domestic  character 
which  so  distinguishes  many  of  our  Elizabethan 
and  Italian  mansions  at  home,  and  exhibits  proof 
of  the  highest  refinement  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  architect.  From  the  central  hall,  going 
up  some  15  ft.  or  more  above  the  rest,  the 
house  has  a fine  pyramidal  appearance  exter- 
nally. 

After  dinner  we  adjourned  into  the  garden, 
which,  as  some  one  has  romarked,  is  frequently 
used  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  drawing-room. 
Of  this  you  will  naturally  expect  some  account. 
But  here  my  powers  of  description  fail  me,  and 
I must  therefore  draw  upon  your  imagination 
for  assistance  in  oonveying  some  notion  of  it  to 
your  mind.  Repicture  to  yourself  all  that  has 
charmed  you  in  the  scenes  of  Oriental  fiction, — 
in  the  “ Arabian  Nights,”  in  the  “ Gardens  of 
Armida,”  in  “Lallah  Rookh,”  in  the  ‘‘Fairy 
Queen,”  in  the  “ Lost  Paradise  ” of  Milton, — 
all  that  has  delighted  you  in  Italian  landscape, 
in  Arcadian  scenes,  in  Tempe,  in  Cashmere,  in 
Cloudland,  in  Dreamland,  in  Fairyland.  Above 
all,  call  up  the  scenes  you  have  most  cherished 
in  that  bright  little  isle  of  our  own  : — 


it  is  that  here  the  original  good  understanding 
between  man  and  the  feathered  race  being  in  a 
great  measure  restored,  a wish  I have  all  my  life 
entertained  to  be  on  more  intimate  terms  with 
the  beautiful  denizens  of  the  air  without  abridg- 
ing their  liberty,  may  be  gratified.  They  did 
not  fly  away  on  my  approach,  but  allowed  me  to 
get  near  them,  and  watch  their  movements. 
Assured  that  here  there  are  no  snares,  nor  rifles, 
— no  treachery  and  murder ; that  here  they  will 
find  peace  and  shelter, — these  melodious  guests 
beautify  and  gladdeu  every  part  of  the  place  with 
their  presence,  and  fill  the  air  with  their  music. 
The  day  was  a particularly  bright  one,  and  I can 
scarce  express  my  delight  to  find  blackbirds  and 
thrushes,  linnets  and  redbreasts,  familiarly  hop- 
ping about  my  path,  as  if  courting  my  attention, 
and  gambolling  among  the  leaves,  with  tho 
gorgeous  butterflies  of  Australia,  like  Nymphs 
and  Fauns. 

Enough,  however,  for  the  present. 

Yours,  &c.  Scamozzi  Smith. 


‘ In  a blue  summer  ocean  far  off  and  alone, 

Where  a leaf  never  dies  in  the  still-blooming  bowers, 
And  tho  bee  banquets  on  through  a whole  year  of 
flowers, 

Where  simply  to  know  and  to  feel  that  we  live. 

Is  worth  ali  the  j pleasure  life  elsewhero  can  give.’’ 

Put  together  all  that  is  most  delightful  in 
these,  and  that  will  jit  well  together,  and  form 
one  harmonious  whole ; and  I endorse  it  a3  the 
picture  of  this  garden,  for  I can  give  you  no 
other,  being  utterly  bankrupt  in  graphic  power. 

I may  just  say  it  combines  those  refined 
Classic  features  that  Shenstone  would  have 
loved  to  create,  along  with  those  touching  natural 
graces  of  the  primeval  spot,  of  which  the 
“ Leasowes  ” were  deficient.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
garden  with  smooth  roads,  intersecting  and 
winding  about  a forest  dingle  or  dingles,  and 
studded  with  bowers  and  terraces,  and  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  adornments,  which,  with 
the  play  of  artificial  fountains  and  waterfalls, 
and  the  most  gorgeous  display  of  flowers,— that 
festival  of  the  sight,  as  the  Greeks  called  them, — 
gave  additional  life  and  movement  to  the  soene; 
all  trace  of  art  and  of  the  artificial  gradually 
dying  away  in  the  natural  landscape  surrounding 
it,  while  its  beautiful  serpentine  walks  lose 
themselves  in  the  depth  and  mystery  of  the 
woods. 

It  was  not  with  anything  like  pride  that  my 
friend  exhibited  his  garden,  for  he  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labour,  thought 
having  here  outstripped  performance.  It  can 
be  carried,  he  thinks,  far  boyond  what  he  has 
done.  “I  know,”  said  he,  “nothing  in  which 
there  is  more  scope  for  artistic  taste  and  creative 
power,  or  where  these  can  be  more  effectively 
employed  to  more  exquisite  results,  than  a 
garden.  In  no  palpable  form  can  we  so  sweetly 
and  completely  embody  the  divine  spirit  of  poesy 
as  in  a garden.  Say  what  you  will  about  letting 
nature  alone,  I believe  it  is  possible  to  interweave 
harmoniously  in  a garden  all  that  is  most  lovely 
in  nature,  which  in  these  favoured  i-egions  seems 
more  than  in  your  northern  latitudes  to  sympa- 
thise with  art,  with  all  that  is  most  graceful  and 
eloquent  in  architectural  and  sculptural  art,  and 
make  them  mutually  illustrate  and  intensify  each 
other ; and  this  will  one  day  be  done.” 

A good  deal,  I believe,  has  been  done  in  this 
garden.  One  charm  it  possesses  for  me  which 
I must  not  omit  to  mention,  though  it  is  one 
Bhared  by  nearly  all  the  gardens  of  this  country: 


CLERICAL  CRITICS  ON  CHURCn 
ARCHITECTS  AND  MODERN 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS. 

Tiie  Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  as  President  of  the 
Durham  and  Northumberland  Archaeological 
Association,  in  his  annual  address,  last  week, 
among  other  interesting  subjects  touched  upon 
the  style  and  taste  of  modern  architects  in  their 
restoration  of  ancient  churches,  and  with  regard 
to  last  year’s  visit  to  Brompton  in  Yorkshire, 
the  President  observed,  tho  Association  then 
found  the  chnrch  had  been  completely  restored, 
and  therefore  they  could  not  Bay  whether  any- 
thing that  ought  to  have  been  preserved  had 
been  destroyed.  But  they  discovered  in  the 
churchyard  some  Anglo-Saxon  remains,  in  the 
shape  of  stones,  stones  which  no  doubt  had  been 
connected  with  burial.  They  consisted  of  hog- 
backed  stones  which  had  marked  the  sides  of 
Anglo-Saxon  graves.  The  Saxons  buried  their 
dead  at  a certain  depth,  and  the  ground 
at  the  top  of  their  graves  was  left  un- 
covered, but  at  the  sides  were  placed  two  or 
three  hog-backed  stones.  The  stones  found  at 
Brompton  were  covered  with  elaborate  inter- 
lacing work, — work  very  common  in  Anglo-Saxon 
sculpturing.  He  hoped  that  these  stones  would  be 
soon  deposited  in  the  library  at  Dux-ham,  whero  a 
valuable  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  sculpturing 
had  been  already  gathei-ed  together.  It  cer- 
tainly was  desirable  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  left  to  decay  in  their  present  position,  and 
they  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  bo  brought  to 
a place  where  they  could  be  carefully  examined 
and  compared  with  stones  found  at  other  places. 
He  would  be  loath  to  take  any  of  these  relics 
fronx  churches  where  they  were  preserved  ; but 
when,  as  was  the  case  at  Brompton,  they  were 
utterly  uncared  for,  he  thought  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable they  should  be  removed  to  Durham 
Cathedral  Library,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  and  the  greatest  centre 
of  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in  the  North  of 
England. 

Referring  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  as  an  architect, 
the  President  first  alluded  to  a visit  paid  to 
Mount  Grace,  where  they  saw  the  Carthusian 
monastery,  which  was  the  most  perfect  building 
of  the  monastic  order  left  in  England.  Although 
the  roofs  of  the  ceilings  were  wanting,  yet  the 
whole  plan  of  the  building  could  be  made  out. 
Each  monk  had  evidently  occupied  a separate 
house  of  small  dimensions,  and  from  some 
plaster  remains  they  saw  iu  the  chapel,  it 
appeared  that  a system  of  seclusion  similar  to 
that  adopted  at  the  present  time  in  the  chapels 
of  many  prisons  was  adopted.  The  partitions 
in  the  chapels  of  some  prisons  were  arranged  in 
such  a -way  that  each  man  coxxld  not  Bee  his 
fellow  prisoners,  and  a similar  arrangement 
appeared  to  have  existed  at  this  monastery  for 
securing  the  seclusion  reqnired  by  the  order. 

At  Kelviugton,  the  old  church  had  been  much 
altered.  A great  deal  of  modern  work  had  been 
put  into  the  fabric,  and  some  of  it  had  probably 
not  been  executed  in  the  best  taste.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  excursion  they  had  visited 
Ripon  Cathedral,  which,  as  they  were  aware, 
had  undergone  considerable  reparation  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Tbe  structure  had 
been  treated  in  a way  peculiar  to  him,  who  had 
been  described  as  a man  of  very  conservative 
notions  on  paper,  but  very  destx-uctive  when  he 
came  to  deal  with  stones  a-  d mortar.  He  did 
not  know  whether  Sir  Gilbei’t  Scott  desextved 
such  a character. 
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The  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, observed  that  it  often  occurred  that 
buildings  that  did  not  appear  to  be  bad  would 
not  hold  together  as  soon  as  they  were  touched, 
and  in  many  cases  they  had  to  be  more  exten- 
sively interfered  with  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated. He  believed  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  got  a bad 
name  in  this  way,  and  he  did  not  think  he  would 
destroy  a Bingle  stone  that  ought  to  be  pre- 
served. 

The  President  said  whatever  Sir  Gilbert  had 
done  elsewhere,  the  work  that  had  been  executed 
at  Ripon  Cathedral  under  his  superintendence 
had  been  done  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The 
library  had  been  renewed  under  Mr.  Fowler’s 
directions,  and  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  collections  of  books  in  the  North  of 
England.  They  had  to  lament  the  death  of  a 
man  to  whom  archaeological  science  was  probably 
more  indebted  than  any  other  man.  He  alluded 
to  Professor  Willis,  of  Cambridge.  No  man  had 
so  clearly  and  completely  fixed  the  date  of  many 
existing  buildings  by  means  of  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  them  than  had  Professor 
Willis.  He  had  traced  the  erection  of  these 
churches  from  the  records  connected  with  the 
buildings,  and  had  been  enabled  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  they  were  erected.  The  work 
that  Professor  Willis  had  done  furnished  most 
invaluable  data  for  fixing  the  period  of  churches 
about  which  they  knew  little.  He  might  men- 
tion, however,  the  name  of  another  man  in  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
just  referred.  He  alluded  to  Mr.  John  Henry 
Parker,  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Parker  was  regarded  as 
a great  authority,  but  ho  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
man  that  had  ploughed  a great  deal  with  other 
people’s  oxen,  aud  had  really  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a great  archaeologist.  Mr.  Parker  was 
living,  and  he  merely  mentioned  his  name 
because  he  had  lately  interfered  in  certain 
matters  connected  with  the  county  of  Durham. 
Mr.  Parker  bad  stated  that  the  steeple  of  Monk, 
wearmouth  Church  was  not  of  Saxon  date.  That 
question,  he  thought,  had  been  long  settled ; for 
any  man  with  his  eyes  open  could  see  that  the 
work  was  of  Saxon  date,  and  of  very  early 
Saxon. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  he  considered  that 
Mr.  Parker  had  taken  Dr.  Raines’s  book  as  his 
guide  in  arriving  at  that  opinion. 

The  President  replied  that  after  Mr.  Parker 
had  been  supplied  with  photographs  of  the  tower, 
and  it  had  been  conclusively  shown  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  work  belonged  to  the  seventh 
century,  and  that  theupper  portion  was  principally 
Saxon,  Mr.  Parker  reiterated  his  opinion  that 
the  whole  tower  was  built  at  the  Conquest.  He 
had  also  expressed  a similar  opinion  as  to  some 
early  work  at  Jarrow.  After  these  buildings  had 
been  examined  by  themselves,  and  accurate 
photographs  had  been  forwarder!  to  Mr.  Parker, 
he  bad  spoken  contemptuously  of  this  Association, 
and  said  it  was  only  persons  living  in  the 
metropolis  who  were  able  to  speak  wich  any 
authority  about  archaeological  matters  in  the 
north  ; but  he,  the  chairman,  thought  they  were 
equally  able  to  express  an  opiuion  on  those 
subjects  as  Mr.  Parker,  whom  he  regarded  as  an 
inflated  bladder.  He  wished  Mr.  Parker  had 
been  present  to  hear  what  ho  had  said  aboul 
him. 


REPORT  OF  THE  RIVERS  POLLUTION 
COMMISSION. 

The  various  Reports  issued  by  the  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  dif- 
ferent sources  of  river  pollution,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  them,  fully  show  the  necessity  for 
some  action  being  taken  to  prevent  the  evil. 
Their  fifth  Report,  recently  issued,  recapitulates 
the  methods  which,  in  their  opinion,  might  be 
adopted  for  effecting  this  object,  and  sketches 
out  the  legislative  enactments  necessary  to 
ensure  the  general  purification  of  our  streams. 

In  previous  Blue  Books  descriptions  have  been 
given  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  discharge  into 
river  channels  of  town  sewage,  and  of  the  various 
filthy  drainage  waters  from  cotton,  woollon,  silk, 
flax,  and  jute  works,  from  print  and  dye  works, 
from  tanneries,  paper-mills  and  bleach-works, 
from  alkali,  chemical,  and  soap  works,  from 
distilleries,  starch  and  sugar-works,  and  from 
paraffine  oil  works.  The  remedies  for  the 
nuisances  which  these  refuse  liquids  create  have 
been  carefully  examined,  and  after  prolonged 
inquiry  and  research,  the  Commissioners  have 
been  able  to  report  that  in  every  case  efficient 
remedies  exist  and  are  available  j so  that  “ the 
present  use  of  rivers  and  running  waters  for  the 


purposes  of  carrying  oft’  the  sewage  of  towns  and 
populous  places,  and  the  refuse  arising  from 
industrial  processes  and  manufactures,  can  be 
prevented  without  risk  to  the  public  health  or 
serious  injury  to  such  processes  or  manufac- 
tures.” 

These  remedies, — sewage  irrigation  and  inter- 
mittent filtration, — are,  we  are  assured,  capable 
of  successful  and  economical,  or  even  profitable, 
application,  after  certain  easily-observed  con- 
ditions have  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  offend- 
ing manufacturers.  But,  as  these  remedies 
depend  for  their  efficiency  on  the  action  of  the 
air  within  the  soil  in  oxidising,  and  thus  virtually 
destroying,  the  putrescible  matters  which  are 
submitted  to  them,  they  are  applicable  only  in 
cases  where  the  river  pollution  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  matters  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin, 
lu  the  case  of  manufactures  whose  principal 
means  of  pollution  is  the  placing  of  solid  matters 
into  the  streams,  these  remedies  are  not  appli- 
cable, and  the  actual  prohibition  of  the  discharge 
of  solid  matter  into  any  stream  is  strongly 
urged  by  the  Commissioners.  And  there  is  a 
third  class  of  industries  which  are  the  cause  of 
immense  injury  to  our  rivers  by  pouring  into 
them  mineral  matters,  held  in  solution  or  in  sus- 
pension  in  water,  to  which  a third  kind  of 
treatment  is  applicable. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  pollution  arising  from 
metal  works,  that  caused  by  galvanising  works 
is  by  far  the  most  serious,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  large  volumes  of  offensive 
liquors  discharged  from  the  works,  but  uIbo  by 
reason  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  these 
pernicious  liquids  are,  in  many  cases,  suddenly 
Hushed  out  into  sewers  or  rivers. 

Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  the  principal 
centres  of  the  galvanising  trades  (and  the  injury 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  those  waste  liquors 
is  so  serious  that  the  corporation  of  Birmingham 
have  applied  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  pro- 
hibit  their  discharge  into  the  sewers ; and  the 
riparian  proprietors  of  the  Don,  which  flows 
through  Sheffield,  have  framed  a special  Bill 
for  a similar  purpose)  ; but  South  Wales  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  tin-plate  trades,  and  the 
rivers  of  Glamorganshire  especially  give  proof 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  poisonous  fluids 
poured  into  them  from  tiu-plate  works.  The 
Report  under  notice  gives  a tabular  statement 
of  the  results  of  analysis  of  seventeen  samples  of 
waste  water  from  galvanising  and  wire  works, 
the  figures  in  which  clearly  prove,  in  the  most 
unmistakeable  manner,  the  highly  polluting  and 
strongly  acid  character  of  most  of  these  dis- 
charges; “and,”  adds  the  Report,  “ their  noxious 
properties  are  in  many  cases  greatly  intensified 
by  the  reckless  manner  in  which  they  are  sud- 
denly discharged  in  large  volume  into  Bewers 
and  streams,  dissolving  the  cement,  and  thus 
loosening  the  brickwork  of  the  former,  and  de- 
stroying the  fish  in,  and  otherwise  rendering 
useless,  the  latter.  There  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  thus  getting  rid  of  these  waste  liquors,  and 
the  interdiction  of  their  escape  from  the  factories 
would  be  no  hardship  to  the  manufacturer,  but 
would,  in  most  cases,  yield  him  a considerable 
profit.” 

The  present  Government  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  take  up  the  question,  and  have  in 
preparation  a Bill  for  giving  effect  to  tho  gene- 
rally expressed  desire  of  the  public  that  it  Bhould 
be  dealt  with  by  Parliament.  The  Report  of  the 
Pollution  Commissioners  will  greatly  strengthen 
their  hands  in  this  work,  proving,  as  it  does,  that 
immediate  action  is  necessary. 


WHAT  IS  A NEW  STREET? 

A case  of  considerable  importance  to  builders 
and  owners  of  property  was  decided  recently 
by  Mr.  Chance,  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

The  case  arose  out  of  a summons  which  had 
been  issued  against  Mr.  William  Spencer  John- 
son, owner  of  a lane  leading  out  of  Christchurch- 
road,  Streatham-h  11,  which  it  was  alleged  had 
been  laid  out  as  a street,  oontrary  to  the  Metro- 
polis Management  Amendment  Act,  1832,  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  It  was  likewise  charged  that  the  street 
was  of  less  width  than  40  fc.  There  was  also 
a second  summons  against  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson 
for  erecting  a building  exceeding  the  height 
allowed  in  such  way  or  street. 

Mr.  Ward,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  support  of  the 
summonses,  said  the  complaint  was  that  Mr. 
Johnson  was  the  owner  of  property  abutting  on 
a lane  from  Christchurch- road,  Streatham-hill, 


and  Roupell-park,  and  that  Mr.  Johnson  had 
permitted  Mr.  Jackson  to  erect  a large  building 
on  the  ground  in  the  lane  in  question,  for  the 
purpose  of  stables,  with  dwellings  over.  He 
urged  that  when  the  buildings  were  occupied 
there  would,  doubtless,  be  a large  traffic.  The 
lane  was  about  17  ft.  in  width,  and  the  height  of 
the  buildings  about  20  ft.,  and  the  lane  was  open 
to  the  public.  The  question  for  the  court  to 
decide  would  really  be  if  such  a building  came 
under  the  85th  section  of  the  Act  of  1862,  and 
if  the  lane  would  come  within  the  term  of  a 
“new  street.”  The  building  in  question  was 
erected  on  about  180  ft.  out  of  400  ft.  in  the 
laue.  He  admitted  that  the  lane  was  at  present 
a cul-de-sac,  but  still  it  might  be  a thoroughfare, 
aud  the  buildings  in  question  might  be  populated 
by  a large  number  of  persons. 

Mr.  Douglas  Straight,  who  appeared  on  be- 
half of  the  defendant,  contended  that  the  lane 
was  strictly  private  property,  and  could  not  in 
any  Benso  be  called  a “new  street”  under  the 
85th  section  of  the  Act.  The  road  and  land  were 
essentially  private  property,  and  the  land  which 
had  been  built  upon  was  sold  under  these  con- 
ditions. The  building  was  private  and  the  road 
really  led  to  nowhere.  What  could  be  done 
supposing  the  defendant  chose  to  put  up  posts 
ac  the  entrauce  to  the  lane,  and  say  no  one 
should  come  through  but  those  living  in  the  lane  ? 
What  would  be  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Works 
then  ? 

Mr.  Ward  observed  that  on  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford’s estate  gates  were  put  up,  but  still  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  was  not  questioned. 

Mr.  Straight,  in  reply,  said  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  two  cases.  The  places 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ward  on  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford’s estates  were  thoroughfares.  The  point  as 
to  whether  the  lane  could  be  considered  a “ new 
street”  within  the  meaning  of  tho  Act  was 
discussed  at  considerable  length,  Mr  Ward 
urging  that  it  must  be  so  regarded,  whilst  Mr. 
Straight  maintained  that  it  was  not.  The  Act, 
he  said,  mentioned  about  erecting  buildings  on 
the  site  of  any  “new  street.”  In  this  case,  the 
place  called  a “new  street”  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  never  been  a street  at  all. 
It  was  a private  roadway,  which  had  never  been 
used  by  the  publio.  As  a fact,  also,  there  was 
no  outlet  to  the  place.  The  defendant  had 
bought  the  property  as  a private  place,  and  it 
had  never  been  known  by  auy  name.  It  was  a 
lane  running  back  Borne  distance,  upon  which 
stables  had  been  built  in  May  last  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  the  builder,  to  whom  the  land  had  been 
leased. 

Mr.  Chance,  in  giving  his  deoision,  said  that 
part  of  the  section  of  the  Aot  applying  to  the 
case,  said  “ all  streets  hereafter  to  be  formed  or 
laid  out,”  but  the  land  in  question  had  not  been 
so  “ formed  or  laid  out,”  and  there  was  no  evi- 
deuce  to  show  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
form  the  place  in  question  into  a “ new  street.” 
The  public  had  not  used  it,  or,  if  they  had,  it 
was  only  on  suffrance,  and  the  defendant  could 
have,  if  he  had  so  chosen,  put  up  a bar  or  gate. 
In  his  opinion  this  waB  clearly  not  a “ new 
street.”  The  former  Act,  with  regard  to  the 
word  “ street,”  went  on  to  mention  " any  high- 
way, road,  bridge,  lane,  footway,  court,  passage, 
or  alley,  whether  a thoroughfare  or  not.”  It  was 
difficult  to  say  this  piece  of  land  came  under  that 
meaning.  It  might  be  a “ passage  or  lane,”  but 
did  not  the  Act  really  mean  a “passage  or  lane” 
over  which  the  publio  had  a right  ? If  it  was 
land  of  a private  character  it  would  not  therefore 
be  a “ new  street,”  as  the  public  would  have  no 
right  over  it,  and  if  the  owner  or  owners  chose  to 
put  up  a gate  or  bar,  he  believed  they  could  do 
so,  and  thus  exclude  the  public.  To  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Act 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  absurd.  If  he  decided 
otherwise  he  might  as  well  say  a bridge  over 
water  in  a gentleman’s  private  grounds,  would 
be  a “ street  or  way  ” open  to  the  public.  He 
considered,  therefore,  from  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case,  that  the  land  in  question  was  not  that 
over  which  the  publio  had  a right  to  go,  and  the 
owners  would  have  a perfect  right  to  prevent 
such  a thing.  He  therefore  dismissed  the 
summons. 

Mr.  Ward  asked  the  magistrate  fco  grant  a case 
for  a superior  court,  as  it  was  a very  important 
point,  observing  that  there  would  be  a great 
difficulty  if  the  decision  stood  good,  for  free- 
holders would  be  entitled  to  stop  up  whole 
streets. 

Mr.  Chance,  in  granting  a case,  said  that 
would  not  be  so  if  such  streets  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  parish  in  which  they  were  situated. 
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THE  SEWERAGE  OP  HUTTOS,  NEAR 
LIVERPOOL. 

PROPOSED  SEWAGE  FARM. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
local  authorities  of  Huyton  and  Roby,  near 
Liverpool,  a rapidly-increasing  suburban  neigh- 
bourhood adjoining  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  Knowsley 
domain,  Mr.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E.,  of  Liverpool, 
has  just  prepared  a report  on  the  sewage  of 
j the  township,  showing  the  existing  sewers,  and 
those  now  proposed  to  be  executed,  together 
i with  future  extensions.  After  stating  that  the 
district  contains  an  area  of  2,878  statute  acres, 

! he  points  out  the  strata,  which,  he  says,  consists 
i to  a considerable  extent  of  the  coal  measures 
and  the  new  red  sandstone,  the  whole  being 
| overspread  with  boulder-clay.  lie  next  de- 
I scribes  the  different  elevations,  and  then  points 
i out  a place  of  collection  for  the  entire  sewage 
I of  the  district,  observing  that  from  this  spot 
the  whole  sewage  may  be  conveyed  in  an  outlet 
! sewer  983  yards  long,  and  delivered  at  a point 
where  it  will  be  available  for  irrigation,  or  other 
! process  of  purification.  He  then  strongly  recom- 
i mends  the  construction  of  a sewage  farm,  point- 
I ing  out  that  74  acres  of  land,  at  a spot  which 
I ho  names  (Netterley  Brook),  could  be  appro- 
i printed  for  that  purpose ; whilst  on  the  other  side 
j of  the  brook  136  acres  are  available  for  further 
;■  extension.  Ho  says  he  has  no  hesitation  in 
! stating  that  irrigation  is  the  proper  and  most 
i economical  way  of  purifying  the  sewage,  and,  if 
i properly  carried  out,  ought  at  least  to  pay  inte- 
rest on  the  outlay  in  laying  out  the  farm  and 
i working  expenses,  even  if  no  profit  could  be 
expected  to  be  derived  from  it.  He  estimates 
the  cost  of  laying  out  the  farm,  forming  dis- 
tributing carriers,  and  contouring,  at  from  16Z. 
to  201.  per  acre,  which  would  amount  to  1,4801. 
To  this  would  have  to  be  added  about  1,0001.  for 
I the  necessary  farm  buildings.  Putting  the  inte- 
; rest  on  this  outlay  at  5 per  oent.,  and  adding  the 
i probable  rental  of  the  farm— say  31.  per  acre,  or 
2221.  per  annum — and  the  working  expenses, 
i seeds,  interest  on  farming  implemonts,  &o.,  at 
| 5001.,  the  total  annual  expenditure  would  be 
9701. ; and  if  the  gross  value  of  the  produce  was 
j reckoned  at  14 1.  per  acre,  or  1,03GL,  it  would  be 
I seen  that  the  farm  would  pay  its  way.  He 
calculates  the  cost  of  the  sewers  at  9,1711. 


BUILDING  AND  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  NEWINGTON. 

Several  thoroughfares  in  the  neighbourhood 
I of  Newington  are  at  the  present  time  undergoing 
: extensive  alterations  and  improvements,  which 
will  very  materially  add  to  the  appearance  of 
the  street  architecture  of  the  locality.  Amongst 
the  improvements  are  those  in  progress  at 
Newingtou-canseway,  where  a large  and  promi- 
i nent  block  of  new  buildings  are  now  in  course 
of  erection.  The  old  shops  and  premises  on  the 
i east  side  of  the  Causeway,  extending  from  the 
' premises  of  Messrs.  Tarn  & Co.  in  the  direction 
of  the  Borough,  and  containing  a frontage  of 
upwards  of  300  ft.  in  length,  have  all  been  taken 
down,  and  on  the  site  a block  of  new  buildings 
is  fast  approaching  completion.  They  consist 
of  a,  range  of  business  premises,  containing 
twelve  large  and  commodious  shops  on  the 
i ground-floor,  with  several  stories  above,  the 
whole  of  the  elevation  of  the  respective  pre- 
i mises  being  uniform  in  its  architectural  design 
I and  appearance.  The  height  of  the  buildings  to 
the  parapet,  which  is  4 ft.,  is  50  ft. ; the  extreme 
j height  of  the  elevation,  to  the  apex  of  a mansard 
roof,  25  ft.  high , being  about  75  ft.  There  are  three 
j stories  in  addition  to  that  in  the  roof.  White 
i Leicestershire  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  windows 
and  dressings,  are  the  materials  used  in  the 
elevation. 

Another  improvement  now  going  forward  in 
i the  neighbourhood  is  within  a short  distanoe  of 
; that  just  described.  The  whole  of  the  property 
on  the  east  side  of  Walworth. road,  extending  from 
K Deacon -street  almost  to  the  Newington  Vestry  - 
ij  hall,  and  having  a frontage  to  Walworth-road  of 
nearly  400  ft.,  and  extending  about  200  ft.  in 
depth,  has  been  taken  down,  on  the  leases  falling 
in  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  to  whom  it 
belongs.  The  number  of  shops,  houses,  and  other 
i tenements  which  have  been  demolished,  is  up- 
wards of  a hundred,  and  on  the  site  new  premises 
of  a superior  class  are  in  course  of  ereotion.  Tho 
i;  plans  provide  for  the  improvement  of  Deacon- 
i street,  which  will  be  widened  to  the  extent  of 
about  12  ft.,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the 
traffic  between  Walworth-road  at  this  point,  and 


the  neighbourhoods  of  Bermondsey  and  the  Old 
Keut-road.  Hoygate-street  is  within  the  area  of 
the  site  which  has  been  cleared,  and  tbo  Borough 
Jews’  Synagogue  and  Schools  are  in  immediate 
proximity.  A considerable  portion  of  the  site 
has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  schools,  aud  also  for  providing  a spaoions 
playground  at  the  rear,  extending  to  Deacon- 
street. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

A meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Sanitary 
Authorities  forming  the  Gloucestershire  Com- 
bined Sanitary  District  has  been  held  at 
Gloucester,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Maddy  in  the  chair, 
and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

“ That  this  meeting  desires  to  represent  to 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
the  difficulties  which  at  present  impede  the 
carrying  out  of  sanitary  improvements  in  rural 
districts  from  want  of  adequate  powers  for  pro- 
moting tho  objects  refe  rsd  to  below,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  he  will  take  steps  to 
embody  in  the  Public  Health  Bill,  now  before 
Parliament,  such  amendments  as  will  facilitate 
the  work  of  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  in  regard 
thereto.” 

(1)  The  enforcement  of  a water  supply  to  individual 
houses  where  none  at  present  exists,  and  where  it  can  be 
obtaiued  at  a reasonable  cost. 

(3)  Tho  combina'ion  of  small  groups  of  houses  for 
purposes  of  drainage  or  water  supply,  so  as  to  facilitate 
such  improvements  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  carrying 
them  out  as  “private  improvements.” 

(3)  The  control  by  Sanitary  Authorities  over  tho  use  of 
their  own  sewers,  so  that  they  may  regulate  the  same,  by 
byelaw  or  otherwise,  as  may  Beem  most  expedient  in  the 
interest  of  each  locality. 

(1)  More  latitude  to  Sanitary  Authorities  iu  theirpower 
of  dealing  with  deficient  provision  for  getting  rid  of  liquid 
refuse  from  individual  premises,  in  respect  of  the  means 
which  may  bo  adopted  for  that  purpose. 

(5)  Greater  assimilation  of  the  powers  of  Rural  to  those 
of  Urban  Authorities,  the  requirements  ofruraland  urban 
districts  being  in  so  many  cases  practically  tho  same. 

“ That  this  meeting  also  desires  to  draw  the 
attention  of  sanitary  authorities  generally  in 
rural  districts  to  the  favourable  opportunity 
which  now  occurs  for  obtaining  increased  powers 
in  regard  to  the  above  matters,  and  trusts  that 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  it  to  urge  upon  the 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board  the 
desirability  of  incorporating  amendments  to  the 
above  effect  in  the  Public  Health  Bill  now  be- 
fore  Parliament.” 


DISPOSAL  OF  SUBURBAN  SEWAGE. 

With  reference  to  a proposal  for  the  drainage 
of  Beckenham,  Bromley,  Hayes,  Orpington, 
Chislehurst,  Mottingharo,  The  Crays,  Bexley, 
Crayford,  East  Wickham,  Erith,  and  Dartford, 
in  lien  of  the  proposed  West  Keut  Drainage 
Sewer,  which  collects  the  sewage  of  the  whole 
of  these  places  aud  conveys  it  to  Long  Reach  in 
the  river  Thames,  eight  miles  below  the  outfall 
of  the  London  drainage,  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette 
has  made  a report  in  whioh  he  gives  his  latest 
views  as  to  drainage.  The  writer  says, — 

“ The  natural  fall  of  this  suburb  is  towards 
London,  aud  it  is  cub  off  from  its  natural  outfall 
at  the  boundary  of  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  purification  of  the  sewage  of  towns  by 
chemical  or  mechanical  agents  has  been  fairly 
tested  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century  in 
this  country,  and,  as  a practical  means  of  dealing 
with  the  sewage,  it  has,  in  every  instanco  I am 
aware  of,  failed. 

The  disposal  of  sewage  by  irrigating  lands 
has,  to  a considerable  extent,  been  successful ; 
but  it  is  not  a system  which  can  be  applied, 
without  objection,  to  a suburb  of  London,  thickly 
studded  with  the  ornamental  residences  of  those 
who  are  daily  engaged  in  business  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

To  dispose  of  the  sewage  of  the  places  above- 
named  by  this  means,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  in  the  neighbourhood  probably  not  less 
than  twelve  sewage  farms,  most  of  which  wonld 
require  pumpiDg  establishments  and  iron  mains, 
and  the  cost  of  which  alone  would  prevent  the 
adoption  of  this  alternative;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  land  required  for  such  sewage  farms 
has  become,  or  is  daily  growing  into,  building 
land,  and  must  be  purchased  upon  such  valuation. 

The  difficulty  (I  may  say  impossibility)  of 
ever  thus  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  West  Kent 
is  not  imaginary.  It  has  been  fairly  tested,  and 
I need  only  refer  you  to  the  numerous  efforts 
in  this  direction  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Bromley  Local  Board  of  Health  for  many  years 
past,  and  the  opposition  by  which  they  have  been 
frustrated,  as  well  as  to  the  experience  of  Rich- 


mond, Kingston,  Mortlake,  Barnes,  Chiswick, 
and  other  plaoe3  similarly  situated. 

After  many  efforts  to  surmount  this  difficulty 
I have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  way  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  towns 
and  villages  surrounding  London  is  by  uniting 
them  in  groups,  in  accordance  with  their  drainage 
areas,  and  conveying  the  sewage  to  somo  distance 
from  them  where  it  may  be  utilised  when  re- 
quired for  irrigation,  and  may  be  inoffensively 
removed  when  not  so  wanted. 

As  regards  the  towns  before  - named,  the 
removal  of  the  sewage  in  this  way  is  rendered 
the  more  economical  and  satisfactory  from  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  removed  by  the  natural  law 
of  gravity  without  the  aid  of  pumping  or  other 
artificial  means.” 


STRAIGHTENING  A CHIMNEY. 

The  foundation  of  a furnace -shaft.,  in  course  of 
erection  by  M.  Duboso  at  Havre,  had  settled 
very  irregularly  in  consequence  of  the  very  un- 
equal resistance  of  the  soil,  aud  so  quickly  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  complete  it.  The 
upper  part  had  consequently  to  bo  taken  down 
again,  and  the  completion  of  the  remaining 
15  ft.  had  to  be  postponed  until  the  chimney 
had  been  straightened.  This  latter  operation 
was  effected  in  the  following  mauner  : — The  soil 
on  the  side  opposite  the  sinking  was  removed  to 
a breadth  of  about  ft.,  aud  to  the  depth  of  the 
la3t  stage  of  the  foundation.  Upon  the  lowest 
stage  a number  of  piers  leaning  against  tho 
chimney-shaft  were  erected  to  the  height  of  the 
ground-level,  and  the  semi-circular  ditch  thus 
formed  was  covered  over  with  radiating  double 
T beams,  which  were  protected  against  sinking 
in  the  Boil  by  a layer  of  sleepers,  and  rested  on 
the  piers.  Planks  were  then  laid  on  tho  beams, 
and  about  30,000  bricks  were  put  on  t hem.  This 
one-sided  weighting  of  tho  foundation  had  the 
desired  effect  of  bringing  tbo  shaft  back  to  its 
perpendicular  position,  tho  movement  within  six 
weeks  at  the  top  being  nearly  1 ft.,  so  that 
a deviation  from  the  perpendicular  was  then 
hardly  noticeable. 


NEW  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL,  HIGH 
WYCOMBE. 

Another  of  these  useful  institutions  is  in 
course  of  erection  at  High  Wycombe.  On  Wed- 
nesday, the  last  day  of  March,  amid  some  cere- 
mony and  local  rejoicing,  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cariugton,  the 
principal  landowner  of  the  district,  supported  by 
the  local  authorities.  The  site,  containing 
lr.  29p.  is  on  the  hill  side,  just  above  the  town, 
and  was  presented  by  Lord  Carington. 

The  buildiDg  is  to  accommodate  eight,  or  (if 
needful)  ten  beds.  It  is  arranged  for  the  wards 
and  hospital  rooms  to  bo  on  one  floor,  and  in  a 
part  basement,  which  the  slope  of  the  ground 
readily  allowed,  are  the  needful  kitchen  and 
other  offices,  both  floors  being  approached  from 
their  respective  external  ground  levels.  The 
walls  are  hollow,  of  stock  bricks  faced  with  white 
gaults  and  red  dressings.  The  roofs  are  to  bo 
covered  with  the  Broomhall  tiles  of  dark  tint. 
Overhanging  eaves  and  a central  verandah  will 
afford  shelter  and  shade,  and  the  building  is  in- 
tended to  have  all  modern  conveniences  and 
appliances  suitable  to  such  an  institution. 

The  contract  is  for  1,3201.,  and'  taken  by  Mr. 
Reuben  Spicer,  of  High  Wycombe.  The  avchi- 
teot  is  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  of  the  same  place. 


SKATING-RINK  FLOORS. 

Sir, — T am  constructing  an  open-air  skating- 
rink,  and  before  deciding  what  material  to  use 
for  the  finished  surface,  I carefully  examined 
the  Portland  cement  floor  at  Brighton,  the  pitch- 
pine  and  asphalte  floors  at  Brixton,  the  asphalts 
floor  at  Worthing  referred  to  in  your  pages,  and 
the  floor  laid  by  Messrs.  Green  & King  at 
Prince’s  Ground. 

It  may  bo  interesting  to  “Vortex”  and  your 
other  readers  to  know  that  I unhesitatingly 
chose  the  latter  for  the  rink  I am  constructing. 

Whatever  material  be  used,  a good  foundation 
of  conoreto  is  essential, — 12  in.  thick  if  lime,  or 
8 in.  if  cement  concrete  be  employed. 

For  a covered  rink,  the  patent  pitch-pine 
flooring  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Peto  Brothers 
is  quite  as  good,  aud,  when  sufficiently  tested, 
may  prove  to  be  better  than  the  Prince’s 
Ground  flooring.  H.  Saxox  Snell. 
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A NEW  WATERING  PLACE  FOR 
LANCASHIRE. 

It  requires  brave  people  to  found  a new 
watering  place, — people  who  can  “stay.”  For- 
tunately  they  are  to  be  found.  On  the  31st  ult. 
such  a work  was  commenced  on  the  Lancashire 
coast,  between  Lytham  and  Blackpool,  upon  the 
estate  of  Colonel  Clifton.  The  town  of  St. 
Anne’s-on-Sea,  which  then  received  its  name,  is 
intended  to  become  more  a place  for  quiet  re- 
laxation than  a place  of  gay  resort  for  holiday- 
makers, like  its  northern  neighbour,  Blackpool. 
And  it  is  to  endeavour  to  excel  all  these  new 
favourite  haunts  in  its  artistic  appearance.  The 
streets  are  to  be  laid  out  in  gently  curved  lines, 
and  the  houses  built  mainly  iu  semi-detached 
couples,  well  back  from  the  wide  roads.  Do- 
mestic Gothic  architecture  will  be  adopted.  The 
centre  of  the  town  will  have  a well-laid-out 
pleasure  ground  or  public  park,  to  be  called 
“ The  Oval,”  and  the  directors  are  anticipating 
the  demands  of  sanitary  legislation  by  projecting 
a sewage  scheme  of  their  own.  The  waste  water 
will  undergo  filtration  before  reaching  the 
sewers,  and  the  carbonising  process  will  be  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with  the  sewage  generally.  A 
promenade,  300  ft.  long  by  180  ft.  wide,  with  a 
belt  of  green  sward  in  the  centre,  is  in  course  of 
construction.  A pier  will  run  out  300  yards, 
and  will  have  erected  at  its  extreme  end  an 
assembly- room,  with  orchestra.  The  town  will 
further  have  its  own  gasworks  at  a desirable  dis- 
tance, aod  will  be  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Fylde  Waterworks.  Such  is  St.  Anne’s-on-the- 
Sea  as  it  exists  in  the  miuds  of  the  limited  com- 
pany who  have  bought  the  laud  from  Colonel 
Clifton,  and  who  have  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  architects,  Bury,  the  duty  of 
designing  their  future  town. 


OTTER  BOURNE,  WINCHESTER. 

The  church  here  has  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  chancel  end  being  lengthened, 
risen,  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  provided 
with  carved  oak  choir-stalls.  The  carved 
stone  reredos,  which  formerly  cut  off  a portion 
of  the  eastern  end  to  form  a narrow  and  in. 
sufficient  vestry,  is  removed,  and  fitted  against 
the  new  wall  of  the  apse,  another  vestry-room, 
with  organ-loft  over,  being  built  in  the  external 
angle  formed  by  the  chancel  and  transept  walls. 
The  unsightly  gallery,  also  at  the  west  end,  has 
been  entirely  removed,  equivalent  and  additional 
accommodation  being  provided  by  the  erection 
of  a north  side  aisle. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  addition,  together  with 
that  of  an  organ,  to  be  placed  in  the  loft  aB  soon 
as  the  walls  are  sufficiently  seasoned,  has  been 
defrayed  by  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wyatt  was  the  architect  employed. 


RIGHT  OF  BUILDERS  TO  TUNNEL  UNDER 
PUBLIC  ROADS. 

CATTLE  V.  THE  STOCKTON  WATER  COMPANY. 

This  action,  at  York  Assizes,  Nisi  Prius  Court, 
before  Baron  Amphlett,  was  brought  by  the 
widow  and  executrix  of  the  late  George  Cattle, 
of  Stockton-on-Tees,  builder  and  contractor,  to 
recover  damages  for  loss  sustained  by  her  hus- 
band  during  his  lifetime  by  the  negligence  of 
the  Water  Company  in  not  keeping  their  mains 
in  repair. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  turnpike-road  from 
Stockton  to  Middlesbrough,  Messrs.  Knight  & 
Stocks,  the  brewers,  are  owners  of  the  property 
which  the  road  separates,  and  desirous  of  con- 
necting the  two  portions  by  a tunnel  underneath 
the  road,  they  contracted  for  its  construction 
with  Mr.  Cattle  in  1872. 

In  the  progre.-s  of  the  tunnel  there  was  an 
influx  of  water  from  the  defendants’  main,  which 
finally  stopped  the  building  operations.  The  de- 
fendants, on  being  applied  to,  refused  to  remedy 
the  defects  of  their  pipes.  The  widow  now 
sought  to  recover  damages  for  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  work  being  stopped,  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  workmen  being  kept  idle. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  builder  had 
no  right  to  tunnel  the  public  road,  and  that  the 
trustees  of  the  road  had  no  right  to  give  per- 
mission. 

The  Judge  ruled  that  the  builder,  with  the 
consent  of  the  trustees,  had  a legal  right  to  make 
the  tunnel,  and  a verdict  was  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  261.,  the  defendants  being  granted 
leave  to  move  the  Court  above. 
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FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

The  Illustrated  Australian  News,  published  in 
Melbourne,  January  27th,  gives  some  represen- 
tations of  persons  and  places  in  the  colony. 
Besides  portraits  of  tho  founders  of  the  Adelaide 
University,  the  undermentioned  buildings  are 
shown,  the  descriptions  of  which  areas  follow  : — 

The  model  Schools  Adelaide. — These  schools 
are  situated  at  the  corner  of  Grote  and  Brown 
streets,  Adelaide,  and  with  the  yards,  occupy 
one  acre  of  land.  The  building  is  of  Gothic 
style,  and  of  one  floor  only.  No  expense  has 
been  incurred  in  mere  ornamentation,  still  the 
general  appearance  of  the  building  is  extremely 
good.  Three  large  rooms  are  provided  for  the 
separate  instruction  of  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
Each  school. room  is  provided  with  a hat  and 
cloak-room  and  large  lavatory.  The  school- 
rooms are  well  lighted  at  the  side  by  narrow 
pointed  windows  in  keeping  with  the  style  of 
the  building,  and  at  the  ends  by  two  large  cinque- 
foil lights.  The  ventilation  is  very  complete. 
Shafts  for  the  exit  of  impure  air  pass  from  the 
ceiling  up  through  the  roof,  while  a good  supply 
of  fresh  air  is  admitted  by  apertures  below  the 
wall-plate.  The  boys’  and  girls’  schoolrooms 
are  furnished  with  desks  and  seats  of  graduated 
heights  and  of  the  most  approved  pattern.  These 
are  arranged  parallel  to  the  longer  side  of  the 
rooms  in  groups  of  five,  each  row  rising  in  height 
of  floor  6 in.  above  the  one  in  front.  The 
infants’  room  contains  a gallery  capable  of  seat- 
ing 100  children.  The  three  schools  afford 
accommodation  for  700.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building  and  boundary. walls  and  furniture  is 
£1,651.  15s.  8d.,  or  something  less  than  £7  per 
scholar, — a rate  considerably  below  the  cost  of 
many  similar  buildings  recently  erected  in 
England.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  J.  Woods,  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Martin  & Son. 

The  R.  C.  Cathedral  at  Ballarat. — This  cathe- 
dral, of  which  a view  of  the  interior  is  given,  is 
situated  in  Sturt- street,  Ballarat,  and  on  the 
20th  of  December  last  the  new  bishop  was 
installed.  The  cathedral  is  built  of  bluestone  in 
tho  Gothic  style  of  the  Decorated  period ; the 
nave  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Hanson  & Jones, 
architects,  of  London  ; and  the  transepts  and 
chancel  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Denny,  of 
Melbourne.  The  design  includes  nave  and 
aisles,  transepts,  chancel,  with  north  and  south 
chapels,  as  well  as  a lofty  tower  and  spire  yet  to 
be  erected.  The  internal  dimensions  are,  total 
length,  150  ft. ; nave,  33  ft.  wide,  and  62  ft.  high 
to  apex  of  roof,  aisles  each  15  ft.  wide,  width 
across  transepts  100  ft.  chancel  50  ft.  in  length, 
4-8  ft.  high,  and  32  ft.  wide,  with  north  and  south 
chapels  of  nearly  similar  dimensions  opening 
into  the  chancel  by  two  lofty  arches  on  columns 
on  each  side.  All  the  windows  of  the  cathedral 
are  executed  in  freestone.  The  pillars,  arches, 
and  other  mouldings  of  the  nave  are  in  blue- 
stone.  The  chancel  arch,  and  all  the  columns1 
arches,  and  mouldings  of  the  Banctuary  and 
chapels  are  in  freestone.  The  south  chapel  has 
a groined  freestone  roof.  The  amount  expended 
on  thebuildiDg,  including  the  massive  iron  fence, 
designed  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  church, 
and  the  organ,  has  been  about  25,0001.  The 
perspective  drawing  of  the  in'erior  was  made 
by  Mr.  D.  J.  Ryland. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  Strathalbyn. — This 
church  as  it  now  stands  has  two  towers.  The 
original  building  was  erected  some  years  ago, 
chiefly  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Hon. 
Edward  Stirling.  It  is  situated  on  a hill,  over- 
looking part  of  the  town  and  river  Augas.  The 
larger  tower  was  built  to  allow  the  bell, — which 
was  presented  to  the  people  by  the  late  Hon.  E. 
Stirling,  at  a cost  of  1,0001. — to  be  hung.  The 
smaller  tower  has  a spire.  The  building  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  out  of  Adelaide,  and  the  view 
from  its  principal  tower  well  repays  for  the 
trouble  in  reaching  it.  The  engraving  is  from 
a view  taken  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Min- 
chin,  of  Adelaide. 


Mechanics  and  Labourers  Wanted  at 
the  Cape. — A scaroity  of  hands  to  carry  on 
work  is  now  the  great  difficulty  in  South  Africa, 
especially  in  the  building  trade.  At  Stellenbosch 
the  masons  are  receiving  12s.  per  day,  and 
with  other  artisans  there  and  elsewhere  are  in 
request.  European  agricultural  and  general 
labourers  are  in  many  districts  not  to  be  obtained. 
Native  labourers  are  being  imported  from  the 
interior  of  the  North  Dutch  Republics  to  work 
for  private  persons  and  for  the  Government. 


FIRE-PROOF  BUILDINGS. 

During  the  past  few  days  a number  of 
interesting  experiments  have  been  made  near 
the  Spelter  Works  at  Hendon,  Sunderland,  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  fire-resisting  capa- 
bilities of  structures  erected  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Brannon’s  patent,  or  monolithic  system. 
The  patent  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  J.  N. 
Peddar,  architect,  who,  having  nearly  completed 
for  Mr.  Councillor  Coulson  and  Mr.  F.  Peddar 
the  first  of  a row  of  cottage  blocks  near  the  foot- 
path leading  between  Sunderland  and  Ryhope, 
considered  the  time  had  arrived  for  fully  testing 
the  fire-proof  qualities  of  the  structure.  The 
result  of  the  experiments  is  described  ns  satis- 
factory. 

The  syi-tem  has  been  damnified  in  some 
quarters  by  the  attempt  of  uninformed  persons 
to  carry  it  out. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Richard’s  Castle  (Ludlow). — The  ceremony  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  new  school  buildings 
at  Richard’s  Castle,  near  Ludlow,  to  be  erected 
and  maintained  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  has 
taken  place.  The  old  school  buildings,  erected 
in  1839,  upon  a portion  of  the  glebe  land  not  con- 
veyed to  the  trustees,  consisted  of  a schoolroom 
and  offices  neither  of  which  were  in  a good  state 
of  repair.  It  was  estimated  that  an  outlay  of  at 
least  3001.  would  be  required ; but  the  rector 
having  granted,  with  the  consent  of  the  patron 
and  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  a school  site  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  acre,  including  the  existing 
premises,  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a new  block 
of  buildings  more  suitably  situated  and  capable 
of  accommodating  a larger  number  of  children, 
which  could  be  accomplished  for  a little  over 
9001.,  towards  which  amount  the  landowners 
and  occupiers  of  land  in  the  parish  have  sub- 
scribed liberally.  The  new  structure,  the  con- 
tract for  which  has  been  entered  into  with  Mr. 
W.  Russell,  builder,  will  include  olass-rooms 
and  master’s  residence.  It  will  be  a substantial 
erection  of  modern  design,  built  of  local  stone, 
with  Grinshill  dressings ; open  - roofed  with 
varnished  timbers,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
130  scholars. 

Swansea. — The  new  schoolrooms  in  Herbert- 
place  have  been  opened.  These  schools  will  con- 
stitute one  wing  of  the  future  chapel.  The  front 
elevation  is  principally  occupied  by  the  staircase 
which  will  lead  from  the  school  to  the  chapel. 
The  school  is  an  oblong  building,  48  ft.  long  by 
27  ft.  wide,  with  an  average  height  of  about  20  ft. 
The  walls  are  of  coursed  Swansea  stone,  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone.  There  are  two  entrance- 
porches,  at  opposite  corners  of  the  school,  for 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  a rose-window  in  the 
front  gable,  and  small  trefoiled  lights  to  the 
staircase;  but.  the  school  is  chiefly  lighted  by  a 
wooden  clearstory,  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  walls  on  each  side.  A number  of  lights  in 
this  clearstory  are  made  to  open  by  cords  and 
pullies  from  below,  so  that  fresh  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted  as  it  may  be  required.  The  roof-trusses  are 
of  pitch-pine,  with  carved  principals  and  moulded 
and  cut  tie-beams  and  king-posts.  Externally  the 
roof  is  covered  with  Whitland  Abbey  green 
slates,  with  ornamental  tile-cresting,  by  Cooper, 
of  Maidenhead.  The  fire-places  are  lined  with 
Maw’s  tiles,  and  the  grates  are  detached.  There 
is  a wooden  dado  about  4 ft.  high,  all  round  the 
inside  of  the  school,  and  an  ornamental  wooden 
cresting  at  the  base  of  the  ceiling.  The  walls 
are  plastered  and  finished  with  rough  stucco. 
The  design  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style.  Mr. 
Cubitt,  of  London,  is  the  architect;  and  the 
builderB  are  Messrs.  Thomas,  Watkins,  & Jenkins, 
of  Swansea. 

Saxmundham. — The  infant-school,  erected  by 
the  late  Mr.  William  Young,  of  Hurts  Hall,  in 
Church-street,  has  been  opened.  It  is  a red  brick 
substantial  building,  built  according  to  plans 
by  Mr.  H.  M.  EytoD,  of  Ipswich,  having  a good 
recreation  - ground  attached.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  fifty  children. 

Lewes. — New  schools  have  been  erected  here 
at  a cost  of  2,1851.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H. 
Currey,  of  London,  and  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Steere,  contractor,  East  Grin- 
stead.  The  schools,  which  are  of  the  same  kind 
of  architecture  as  the  remainder  of  the  union 
buildings,  are  intended  to  accommodate  forty 
children,  and  are  situated  at  the  east  side  of  the 
workhouse. 

Shipley  (Bradford). — A small  school  is  being 
erected  here  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wood,  of  Dumb  Mill,  Frizioghall,  for  use  as  a 
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urch  day  and  Sunday  school.  It  is  a plain  f rather  have  “ Torcello’s  ” design,  minus  its  tower, 


ucture,  and  is  situated  near  the  works  of  Mr. 
sod,  in  Shipley  Field.  The  premises  will  con- 
t of  infants’  school,  33  ft.  by  19  ft.,  opening 

0 a mixed  school  of  47  ft.  by  33  ft.  Com- 
licating  with  the  latter  is  a large  class-room 
parate  entrances  are  provided  to  the  two 
partments.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Longley  are 

1 architects. 

Weymouth. — A girls’  school  has  been  added 
ihe  other  schoolhouses  on  the  Chapelry,  be- 
ging  to  Holy  Trinity  Church.  The  new 
ool  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  250 
ldren,  being  57  ft.  in  length  by  20  ft.  in 
adth.  The  cost  has  been  about  l,000t.  The 
hitect  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  this  town, 
style  of  architecture  being  in  keeping  with 
t of  the  other  buildings.  The  school-room  is 
it  and  cheerful,  and  attention  has  been  paid 
the  ventilation.  Holy  Trinity  Schools  now 
vide  the  means  of  education  for  260  boys, 

> girls,  and  230  infants,— 740  children  in  all. 
) builders  of  the  new  school  were  Messrs, 
etham  & Bartlett,  of  this  town. 
faltaire. — A building,  for  Sunday  school  par- 
es, is  to  be  erected  at  Saltairo  by  Messrs. 
It,  the  architects  being  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
wson.  The  school  will  be  situated  on  a 
|tion  of  the  allotment  gardens  in  front  of  the 
|°ry,  the  frontage  being  towards  Victoria- 
3.  To  this  road  it  will  have  a frontage  of 
ut  76  ft.,  and  to  Caroline-street  (which  is  to 
carried  forward  to  the  new  Board  school) 
utll2  ft.  The  plan  comprises  an  assembly- 
jn,  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  lecture-room  behind, 
It.  by  24  ft.  The  distinguishing  feature,  how- 
ia  the  large  number  of  class-rooms  pro- 
lid,  there  being  no  fewer  than  twenty,  arranged 
Iwo  stories,  all  opening  into  the  assembly  - 
n.  In  order  that  the  occupants  of  the  upper 
is-rooms  may  nob  have  to  descend  to  the 
br  level  of  the  assembly-room,  a gallery  is 
rided  down  eaoh  side  of  the  building.  The 
or  and  infant  soholars  will  have  a gallery 
ted  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  assembly- 
n.  To  the  lecture-room  in  the  rear  of  the 
ding  there  will  be  a separate  entrance  from 
iline  - street.  The  class-rooms  are  well 
ted  from  the  side,  but  the  principal  light 
:he  assembly-room  will  come  from  the  roof. 


than  any  of  the  other  designs,  including  its 
tower,  and  therefore  they  considered  themselves 
at  liberty  to  accept  it,  and  particularly  as  it  was 
left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  competitors 
whether  to  show  a tower  in  their  designs  or  not. 

Alfred  Waterhouse. 


TRADE  DISPUTES  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Most  of  the  builders  of  Jedburgh  have  raised 
the  wages  of  masons  from  7d.  to  7£d.  per  hour. 

On  the  29th  ult.  the  journeymen  slaters  in 
Falkirk  made  a demand  on  the  masters  for  an 
advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  on  their  present  wages 
of  7id.  per  hour.  The  masters  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  demand,  and  the  result  is  a general 
strike  of  the  men. 

On  the  29th  ult.,  the  painters  in  Kirkcaldy  and 
district  came  out  on  strike,  owing  to  the  masters 
refusing  to  give  them  a rise  of  one  penny  per 
hour.  The  masters  have  agreed  to  give  them 
one  halfpenny  per  hour  additional,  but  the  men 
are  determined  to  have  a penny.  The  majority 
of  the  men  have  left  the  town  for  Edinburgh, 
Dundee,  and  Glasgow. 

The  Perth  joiners  have  unanimously  resolved 
to  memorialise  their  employers  for  an  advance  of 
id.  an  hour.  Their  present  rate  of  pay  is  7d. 
The  carpenters  and  joiners  employed  at  the 
Caledonian  Railway  Works,  Perth,  are  also  agi- 
tating for  an  increase  of  pay.  Their  present 
rate  of  pay  is  6d.  and  a fraction  an  hour.  At 
present  they  would  be  content  with  7d.  an  hour. 
Their  negotiations  with  the  superintendent  for 
an  advance  have  resulted  unsuccessfully. 


THE  INDIAN  MUSEUM. 

E> — I notice  that  in  a very  interesting 
le  on  the  Future  of  the  Indian  Museum 
:h  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  last  week,  an 
ion  is  expressed  in  favour  of  South  Kensmg- 
as  the  site  for  the  permanent  building  to 
mmodate  the  Indian  Museum  and  Library, 
;ie  ground  of  the  advisability  of  concentrating 
le  educational  institutions  of  the  metropolis 
'at  locality  so  as  to  form  there  the  Quartier 
a of  London.  An  opportunity  for  con- 
"ing  whether  this  argument  does  really 
V to  the  Indian  Museum  will  be  afforded 
he  meeting  which  will  take  place  at 
iSooiety  of  Arts  on  the  21st  inst.  I may, 
iver,  remark  that  even  in  Paris,  though  most 
b educational  institutions  proper  are  situated 
l|3  Quartier  Latin,  yet  a practical  institution 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  is 
I d,  not  in  that  quarter,  but  on  the  other 
Ibf  the  river,  dose  to  the  districts  in  whioh 
of  the  most  important  Paris  trades  are 
M on.  J.  Forbes  Watson. 


ACTION  FOR  NON-DELIVERY  OF 
TIMBER. 

BOYCE  V.  THE  LONDON  AND  NOBTU-WESTEBN  BAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

This  was  a,  special  jury  case  at  the  Gloucester  Assizes, 
on  the  6th  inst.,  before  Mr.  Justice  Quain.  An  action 
was  brought  by  Mr.  Boyce,  a builder,  of  Vauxhall,  Bir- 
mingham, against  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company  for  damages  for  delay  in  the  delivery  of 
certain  timber  consigned  to  him  from  Liverpool.  The 
plaintiff,  being  about  to  build  a block  of  nineteen  houses, 
purchased  of  Messrs.  Pearce  & Co.,  of  Liverpool,  990 
spruce  dealSj  at  10/.  per  standard  of  120  pieces  1 j in.  by 
11  in.,  12  ft.  long.  The  deals  were  delivered  at  the 
Liverpool  station  of  the  London  and  North  - Western 
Railway,  between  the  9th  and  19th  of  November,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Birmingham.  On  the  25th  of  November  139 
out  of  990  deals  were  delivered  in  Birmingham,  on  the  15th 
of  December  207  more,  and  after  the  18th  of  January, 
when  action  was  brought,  218  more,  making  56-1  out  of  tho 
990  deals.  On  the  26th  of  February  they  made  up  the 
balance  of  426  deals,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  The  plaintiff 
had  been  obliged  to  purchase  red  deals  to  make  up  for  the 
spruce  deals  not  delivered,  and  he  claimed  69/.  14s.  Od.  for 
these  red  deals.  The  defendants  had  paid  10/.  into  court, 
and  denied  any  further  liability. 

Tho  plaintiff,  in  cross-examination,  said  tho  carriage  of 
the  timber  which  had  not  arrived  would  be  1/.  19s.  9d. 
The  price,  14/.  5s.  per  standard,  was  the  price  delivered. 

After  a short  discussion,  the  parties  at  this  stage  came 
to  an  arrangement,  and  a verdict  was  returned  by  consent 
for  the  plaintiff,— damages  51. 


fl  UNION  CHAPEL  COMPETITION, 
t.,— -Your  article  in  last  week’s  Builder  on 
lubject,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  not 
oy  those  immediately  ocncerned  in  this 
etition,  but  by  others  who  are  engaged  in 
ir  enterprises,  calls  for  an  explanation  from 
| the  professional  assessor  employed. 

•i  may  be  imagined,  it  was  one  of  my  prin- 
i;duties  to  form  an  estimate  of  my  own  of 
tost  of  each  design,  quite  independent  of 
t of  the  respective  competitors.  [Rightly 
ifongly,  I took  the  most  favourable  view 
1 le  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  several 
hs,  and  estimated  them  all  upon  the  same 
1 as  if  they  had  been  priced  according 
In  same  schedule  of  prices.  It  was  then 
that  the  estimates  of  five  of  the  competitors 
•more  or  less  under  the  totals  I had  arrived 
> iile  that  of  “ Torcello  ” was  considerably 
' it.  When  the  cost  of  “ Torcello’s  ” tower 


CAUTION  TO  SURVEYORS  OF  PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS. 

At  tho  'Leeds  Assizes,  Mr.  John  Baker,  tho  Surveyor 
to  the  Pudsey  Local  Board  of  Health,  stood  his  trial  for 
manslaughter,  under  features  that  may  warn  other 
highway  surveyors. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  6th  of  October  last  a coachman 
was  driving  a four-wheeled  phaeton  to  Bradford,  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  down  a dark  lane.  Mrs. 
Luptou  was  in  the  carriage,  when  it  suddenly  overturned, 
and  she  was  so  much  injured  that  sho  died  a few  days 
afterwards. 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  lady,  through  leaving  a hole  open  in  the  road 
without  any  protection  or  light,_and  which  it  was  his  duty, 
as  highway  surveyor,  to  have  given  directions  to  have 
carried  out. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner  said  no  one  could  have  regretted 
tho  accident  more  than  the  surveyor,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  his  engagements  must  be  his  excuse  for  the  omission, 
and  which  should  havo  been  seen  to  by  the  men  who  made 
the  hole. 

The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty  of  culpable 
neglect,  with  a strong  recommendation  to  mercy. 

The  judge  fined  Mr.  Baker  20/.  for  his  culpable  neglect, 
which  was  at  once  paid,  and  he  left  the  court  with  his 
friends. 


Neville’s  Cross. — An  interesting  memorial 
of  events  that  occurred  in  the  remote  past  is  fast 
falling  to  ruins.  We  allude  to  the  sculptured 
monument  of  “ Neville’s  Cross,”  which  was 
erected  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  to  com- 
memorate the  famous  battle  of  that  name,  that 

— took  place  at  the  spot,  when  the  Prince  Bishops 

iiauoted,  the  sum  which  remained  did  not  of  Durham,  who  were  then  military  generals, 
the  committee’s  limit.  led  their  armed  hosts  to  do  battle  against  Eng- 

ncommittee  were  of  opinion  that  they  would  • land’s  invaders— the  Soots. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Watlington. — The  parish  church,  which  has 
been  closed  for  a period  of  nine  months,  has 
been  re-opened,  after  repair  and  restoration, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tollit,  of  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  Dolby,  of  Abingdon,  architects.  .The  restora- 
tion has  been  carried  out  by  the  builder,  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Abingdon,  from  the  plans  of  the 
architects. 

Wadsley. — A new  church  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Wadsley 
Asylum.  The  edifice,  which  has  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  6,000Z.  stands  in  front  of  the  asylum, 
about  300  yards  distant.  It  is  built  of  smooth 
stone  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  interior,  which 
will  seat  700,  has  massive  stone  pillars  support- 
ing a succession  of  arches  on  each  side  of  the 
nave.  The  stone  of  which  the  church  is  built  is 
almost  white.  The  nave  is  furnished  with  open 
pews  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  choir  stalls  and 
pulpit  are  of  the  same  material. 

Derby. — Mr.  G.  Thompson,  architect,  reports 
upon  the  structural  condition  of  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Peter,  [as  follows There 
appears  to  be  no  record  as  to  when  the  original 
church  was  erected,  and  the  first  notice  wo  find 
of  it,  historically,  is  that  the  church,  which  is  of 
Norman  foundation,  as  well  as  St.  Werburgh’s, 
was  given  to  Derby  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen.  The  original  style  of  the  church  may- 
be fixed  as  eleventh-century  work,  although 
muoh  of  the  existing  architecture  is  of  a later 
date,  alterations  and  additions  having  taken 
place  at  different  periods.  In  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  stability  and  restoration  it  will  be 
necessary  to  divide  the  work  into  sections,  as 
follows: — 1st,  the  tower;  2nd,  the  nave;  3rd, 
the  north  and  south  aisles,  vestry,  and  organ- 
chamber  ; 4th,  the  chancel.”  There  is  accom- 
modation provided  at  present  in  the  nave  and 
aisles  for  about  280  adults,  whilst  the  chancel 
affords  room  for  eighteen  in  the  stalls,  and  about 
an  equal  number  on  the  seats  in  front  of  the 
stalls.  “ To  place  the  present  buildings  in  a 
satisfactory  state  of  repair,”  he  adds,  “a  sum  of 
at  least  3,000i.  will  be  required.  The  cost  of 
restoration  must  be  necessarily  heavy,  owing  to 
the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  structure.  A 
new  church,  to  accommodate  the  same  number 
of  persons,  could  bo  built  for  about  4,000L” 
Aughton. — The  old  parish  church  of  St.  Michael 
requiring  restoration,  and  the  chancel  being 
greatly  dilapidated,  this  portion  of  the  church 
has  been  rebuilt.  The  introduction  of  the 
chancel  arch  is  an  improvement ; no  less  so  is 
the  double  arcade  of  the  north  wall,  instead  of 
the  elliptic  arch  which  it  has  displaced.  The 
walls  are  finished  in  hewn  stone,  and  the  roof  of 
pitch  pine,  with  the  framing  and  boarding 
dressed  and  exposed  to  view.  Divided  into  six 
bays,  the  main  principals  rest  upon  corbels  of 
Caen  stone,  sculptured  with  effigies  of  angels 
holding  shields,  emblazoned  with  arms.  In  re- 
building the  chancel,  the  old  lines  and  features 
have  been  followed  generally,  but  an  earlier  type 
has  been  adopted.  The  walls  stand  upon  the 
old  foundations,  and  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  the 
same  as  before.  The  woodwork  and  the  roof 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Thomas  & William 
Taylor,  of  Aughton  ; the  masonry  by  Mr.  Peter 
Wright  and  Mr.  Thomas  Riding,  also  of  Aughton  ; 
tho  sculpture  and  carving  by  Mr.  Rogerson,  of 
Liverpool;  the  plumbing  and  glazing  by  Mr. 
Holt,  of  Liverpool — from  the  plans  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Hay,  archi- 
tects,  of  Liverpool. 

Rotherham. — The  parish  church  was  re-opened 
on  the  7th  instant,  after  complete  restoration. 
Under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the 
flooring  of  the  nave  and  transept  has  been 
lowered,  and  in  some  cases  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  disturb  human  remains,  which  were 
here  and  there  found  within  a few  inches  of 
the  surface.  The  ancient  high-backed  pews  have 
been  superseded  by  seats  of  oak,  which  are  low- 
backed  and  carved  at  the  ends.  The  roof  of  the 
transept  has  been  renovated,  the  carvings  being 
brought  out.  The  limewasli  has  been  scraped 
off  the  walls  and  the  piers  in  tbe  nave,  and  the 
galleries  have  been  removed.  The  fan-vanlted 
roof  of  the  tower  chancel,  which  is  carved  in  the 
Early  English  style,  has  also  been  restored.  The 
chancel  roof  has  been  painted,  while  the  roofs  of 
the  north  and  south  chapels  have  been  repaired 
and  re-stained.  A new  entrance  to  the  belfry 
has  been  provided,  and  the  western  door,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  closed,  ha9  been  re- 
opened. Just  before  the  restoration  of  the 
church  was  begun,  a stained  window  was  placed 
in  the  edifice  by  the  Earl  of  Effingham ; and 
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another  window  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
north-west  aisle  by  Mr.  Henry  Hutchinson. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
internal  restorations  and  refitting.  The  exterior 
of  the  church  has  undergone  considerable  repair, 
decaying  stone-work  having  been  replaced,  while 
many  of  the  pinnacles  have  been  renewed,  and 
the  roofing  has  been  repaired.  The  restora- 
tions, which  cost  about  9,000Z.,  have  been  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cave,  the 
clerk  of  works. 

Manchester.— The  parish  church  of  St.  James, 
Didsbury,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  The  seating  and  flooring  of  this 
church  have  been  taken  out  and  replaced  with 
new.  A layer  of  concrete  is  spread  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  church,  upon  which  lies  the  wood 
flooring.  The  seats  are  open,  and  are  of  pitoh- 
pine,  and  have  octagon  ends,  with  cinquefoil 
panels.  The  organ-gallery  at  the  west  end  has 
been  taken  down  and  reconstructed,  so  that  it 
now  occupies  only  the  first  bay  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  Single-light  windows  have  been 
put  in  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles,  stained  glass  for  which  is  being  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  chancel-seats, 
which  had  only  been  temporary,  have  been 
replaced  with  oak,  with  traceried  fronts  and 
poppy-headed  and  traceried  endB.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  has  been  defrayed  through  the  bene- 
volence of  a lady,  who,  a few  years,  since,  at 
her  own  expense,  had  the  chancel  built.  An 
eagle  lectern,  of  oak,  has  been  presented  by  a 
friend  of  the  rector.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Clay  & Sons,  of  Audenshaw,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Horton  & Bridgford,  of  Manchester. 

Plymouth. — St.  Andrew’s,  the  most  ancient 
church  in  Plymouth,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
having  undergone  restoration  at  a cost  of  about 
5,0001.  The  huge  vestibule  that  out  off  several 
bays  of  the  church  formerly,  has  disappeared. 
The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  church  has  been  re- 
seated with  open  benches,  made  of  wainscot 
oak.  All  the  bench  ends  (and  of  these  there  are 
some  hundreds)  are  more  or  less  elaborately 
carved.  The  lectern  is  of  oak,  supported  by 
flying  buttresses,  having  emblems  of  the  Evan- 
gelists at  the  angles.  The  fine  pulpit  (made  by 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  some  five  years  ago)  has  been 
removed  to  a more  convenient  position,  and  now 
stands  against  the  pillar  at  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  chancel.  A new  reredos  in  Beer 
stone  has  been  erected.  The  new  font  stands 
upon  a marble  step,  near  the  south-west  entrance. 
It  is  of  Beer  stone,  and  was  made  in  Exeter  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems.  A new  painted  east  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  chancel,  and  a Bcreen  of 
grill  work,  by  Messrs.  Potter, 'of  London,  divides 
the  tower  from  the  nave.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  drawings 
of  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  It  A.,  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  his  representative  as  olerk 
of  works,  Mr.  Nathaniel  W.  Tickers. 

TJpton  Pyne  ( Devon ) . — The  parish  church,  which 
has  been  repaired  throughout,  was  re-opened  on 
Easter-eve  by  a special  service.  An  oi’gan  aisle 
has  been  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
in  memory  of  members  of  the  Pelham  and 
Wolverton  families.  A font,  altar-cloth,  and 
other  furniture  were  presented  by  parishioners. 
The  peal  of  six  bells  will  be  i-ehung  by  Hooper, 
of  Woodbury.  Mr.  Berry,  builder,  of  Crediton, 
did  the  builder’s  work ; and  Mr.  W.  White  was 
the  architect. 

Clayton. — Last  week  the  newly-erected  All 
Saints  Church,  Clayton  West,  near  Barnsley, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
The  church,  which  is  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  has  been  erected  from 
plans  furnished  by  Mr.  E.  Hughes,  architect,  of 
Huddersfield. 

Bolton. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  foundation-stone 
of  a church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew,  was 
laid,  in  Mount-street,  Bolton,  by  Mr.  Alderman 
J.  Green,  of  Mayfield,  Great  Lever.  The  build- 
ing,  which  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  T.  D. 
Barry  & Sons,  of  Liverpool,  is  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  with  flowing  tracery.  It 
will  be  surmounted  by  a tower  and  spire,  157  ft. 
in  height.  Accommodation  will  be  provided,  on 
the  ground  floor,  for  1,000  persons.  The  esti- 
mated  cost  of  the  building  is  9,OOOZ.,  and  the 
first  contract,  amounting  to  7,445Z.,  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  Yates,  of  Liverpool. 


DISSENTING  CHHRCH-BHTLDING  NEW°- 

Lincoln. — The  Hannah  Memorial  Wesleyan 
Chapel  has  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  building,  which  was  designed  by  Messrs. 
Bellamy  & Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  architects,  is 
constructed  for  1,000  sittings,  and  comprises  a 
spacious  central  entrance,  with  inner  lobbies,  and 
on  each  side  thereof  an  additional  entrance,  with 
staircase  to  the  gallery.  The  pews  in  the  body 
of  the  chapel  are  commodious,  and  arranged  in 
straight  rows  in  front  of  the  platform  and  com- 
munion. At  the  rear  of  the  latter  are  spacious 
vestries,  with  basement  for  heating  and  hot 
water  apparatus.  Class-rooms  are  provided 
above,  level  with  the  gallery,  having  a stair- 
case communicating  with  the  ground  floor. 
The  seats  of  the  gallery  are  arranged  in 
the  semi-amphitheatre  form,  with  recesses 
for  organ  behind  platform.  The  interior  is 
finished  in’  a neat,  substantial  manner,  the 
woodwork  being  pitch  pine,  varnished.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  of  Italian  classic 
character,  comprising  a semi-detached  portico 
of  six  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  coi-nice 
and  pediment,  and  on  either  side  are  wings, 
which  contain  the  main  entrances  and  staircases 
to  the  gallery  before  named.  The  building 
stands  slightly  back  of  the  general  building  line, 
and  the  front  is  to  be  pi’otected  by  an  iron  fence 
with  pillars  and  lamps.  Messrs.  Barnes  & Wright, 
of  Lincoln,  were  the  contractors.  Mr.  Waller, 
of  Lincoln,  executed  the  interior  decorations; 
Mr.  Kirton  supplied  and  fixed  the  heating 
apparatus  ; and  Mr.  Waddington  the  gasfittings. 
Mr.  Brummitt  acted  as  clerk  of  the  woi-ks. 

Smallthome  (Burslem). — The  Salem  Metho- 
dist New  Connexion  Chapel  has  been  opened 
for  public  worship.  The  chapel,  with  large 
and  comfortable  school  beneath,  forms  a com- 
pact block  of  building.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  A large  two-light  circular 
window  forms  one  of  the  main  features  in  the 
front,  which  is  crowned  by  a well-proportioned 
pediment.  The  interior  of  the  chapel  is  chaste 


Chapel  was  laid  at  Walkden,  by  Mis3  Hurst,  > 
Oakwood,  Worsley.  The  building  will  be  in  tl 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  will  seat  7? 
persons.  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman,  of  Bolton,  is  tl 
architect ; and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  bee 
entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  Gerrard,  of  Swinton.  Tl 
estimated  cost  is  about  4,0001. 

Beaconsfield. — A new  Congregational  Chap 
was  opened  here  on  Easter  Monday.  It  has  bee 
erected  at  a cost  of  over  1,500Z.,  of  which  50C 
were  contributed  by  members  of  the  Du  P 
family.  It  stands  on  ground  in  front  of  the  o 
chapel,  which  has  been  converted  into  a schoc 
room. 


gStrohs  Utmbctr. 


Protection  from  Fire  and  Thieves  : including  t 
Construction  of  Lodes,  Safes,  Strong-Rooms,  ar 
Fireproof  Buildings ; Burglary,  and  the  Ilea/, 
of  Preventing  it ; Fire,  its  Detection,  Preve 
tion,  and  Extinction,  fyc.  Also  a Complt 
List  of  Patents  for  Lodes  and  Safes.  By  Geori 
Hatter  Chubb,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  Londox 
Longmans  &,  Co. 

Under  the  heads : — I.  Locks,  Keys,  &c 
II.  The  Art  of  Burglary ; III.  Safes  again 
Thieves ; IV.  Safes  against  Fire ; V.  Secon 
hand  Safes,  &c. ; VI.  Strong-Rooms;  VII.,  VI] 
Fii’epi’oof  Buildings ; IX.  Fire  and  its  Danger 
X.  Extinction  of  Fire ; Appendix,  Lists 
Patents,  and  Summary,  Mr.  Chubb  gives  info 
mation,  hitherto  not  available  to  the  publi 
respecting  the  security  of  life  and  property  fro 
fire  and  thieves.  Particulars  are  added  of  notah 
burglaries  and  fires,  and  the  best  modes  of  pr 
venting  loss  from  either  cause  suggested.  Tl 
construction  of  locks,  and  of  burglar  and  fir 
proof  safes,  is  described ; and  the  various  syster 
of  building  strong-rooms  and  fireproof  wai 
houses  explained.  As  to  the  extinction  of  fix 
some  valuable  information  and  statistics  ha 


been  furnished  by  Captain  Shaw,  of  the  Londi 
and  simple  in  style.  The  pewing  is  of  modern  j Fire  Brigade,  and  Colonel  Fraser,  of  the  Ci 
construction  and  very  comfortable.  The  roof  Police.  In  the  appendix  are  plans,  and  a desori 
is  partly  open  timbered.  Messrs.  J.  Cope  & tion  of  a construction  adapted  for  firepre 
Son,  of  Smallthome,  were  the  contractors,  and  buildings. 

Mr.  James  Watkin,  of  Burslem,  is  the  architect. 

Crewe. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  about  to 
be  erected  here,  at  a cost  of  4,000Z. 

Atterclijfe. — The  opening  services  in  connexion 
with  the  new  Baptist  proaching-room,  recently 


VARIORUM. 

A Report  to  the  Public  Buildings  Committ 
of  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham,  on  Sites  1 
erected  on  Attercliffe-common,  have  been  held,  the  Town-hall,  goes  fully  into  the  inquiry,  a 
The  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  1,000Z.,  ! shows  by  the  plans  given  in  the  course  of  it  hi 
towards  which  800Z.  have  been  raised.  The  very  desirable  it  is  that  some  of  the  sites  shot 
preaching-room  will  accommodate  300  persons,  be  cleared,  covered  as  they  are  with  courts 
In  addition  to  the  preaching- room,  the  building  insalubrious  houses.  With  regard  to  the  A 
contains  an  infant  school-room  large  enough  to  Museum  (now  at  the  Exchange  rooms),  its  apj 
accommodate  fifty  children,  and  two  vestries.  1 rent  future  home  is  the  Acropolis  of  Nottingha 
Stoke  (Devon). — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  The  report  speaks  of  the  scheme  which  has  be 
two  memorial  stones  of  the  new  Wesleyan  so  long  before  the  town  for  the  resuscitation 
Chapel,  in  course  of  erection  at  Stoke,  took  the  Castle,  and  the  founding  of  a permanent  J 
place  on  Tuesday,  last  week.  The  preparation  Museum,  which  shall  be  second  to  none  in  i 
of  the  plans  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell  provinces  of  England,  and  surpassed  only  by 
(late  Ambrose  & Snell),  of  Plymouth ; and  the  metropolitan  parent  in  South  Kensington, 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Hubbard  & Bevan.  The  rapidly  approaching  maturity  ; and  says  I 
work  is  to  be  completed  by  January,  1876.  The  response  of  the  public  to  the  action  taken  by  f 
chapel,  Early  Gothic  in  design,  will  be  80  ft.  Town  Council  in  this  matter  is  sufficieB 
long  by  36  ft.  wide,  with  two  transepts  20  ft.  by  indicative  that  the  proposal  is  popular,  and 
12  ft.  Vestries  are  provided  to  the  north  end  success  all  but  achieved, 
of  the  building.  The  slope  of  the  site  will  allow  : 

of  a large  school- room  and  class-room  under-  I ■ — — 

neath  the  chapel,  the  entrance  being  on  a level 
at  the  south  side.  A large  gallery  at  one  end  of  ] Improved  Buildings  for  the  Zoologii 


the  building  and  an  organ-gallery  over  the  Society. — At  the  Zoological  Gardens  the  wf 
vestries  are  contemplated  in  the  future,  the  I of  the  new  carnivora-house  are  already  4 ft.  hi 
necessary  arrangements  being  made  in  the  ' and  the  general  plan  can  be  easily  made  c 
present  erection.  The  number  of  sittings  is  I The  entire  length  of  the  building  is  231  ft.,  E 
500,  and  250  more  in  the  galleries  when  finished,  lies  nearly  due  east  aixd  west,  the  west  end  be 
The  walls  will  be  plastered  internally  and  the  close  to  the  seal-pond.  The  range  of  dens  c 
roof  will  be  open-timbered,  ceiled  about  half- ! sist  of  fourteen  front  cages,  which  look,  as  i 
way  up.  The  seats  and  platform  will  be  of  j present  lions  and  tigers’  cages  do,  onar 
pitch-pine,  varnished.  The  external  walls  will 
be  faced  with  dark-blue  limestone,  with  dress- 


British.  Arcliasological  Association. — At 

the  meeting  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  14, 
a paper  “ On  the  Roman  Remains  at  Newgate," 
by  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  will  be  read. 


ings  of  grey  limestone  and  Batli-stone  window 
dressings.  The  staircase  of  the  end  gallery  will, 
when  built,  be  carried  up  in  the  form  of  a 
turret. 

Famworth. — The  memorial-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  New  Bury,  Farnworth,  was 
laid  on  Good  Friday  by  Mr.  J.  Hindley.  The 
chapel  is  of  Gothic  design,  and  will  accommodate 
327  persons.  Its  cost  will  be  over  1,000Z.,  ex- 
clusive of  heating  and  lighting,  and  the  erection 
of  boundary -walls.  Mr.  T.  Ormrod,  of  Bolton, 
is  the  architect ; and  the  contractors  are  MedBrs. 
S.  & W.  Coope,  of  Farnworth. 

Walkden  (Bolton).  — On  Good  Friday  the 
, foundation-stone  of  a new  Primitive  Methodist 


aspect.  They  are  much  larger  than  the  presi 
dens ; four  of  them  have  a frontage  of  20 
each,  two  of  18  ft.  each,  and  the  rest  are  12 
each.  The  day-cages  are  to  be  12  ft.  high,  £ 
the  sleeping-cages  10  ft.  Behind  each  cage  i 
double  sleeping-den,  so  the  number  of  sleep! 
dens  is  twenty-eight.  The  space  for  the  spec 
tors  in  front  of  the  cages  will  be  roofed  over,  i 
platforms  rising  in  successive  steps  will 
ranged  along  the  wall.  The  air  will  be  warr 
in  cold  weather  by  passing  over  hot  pipes  bef 
being  admitted  to  this  building,  so  that  aniu 
and  spectators  alike  will  benefit  by  this,  n 
the  improved  buildings  that  have  from  t; 
to  time  been  erected  in  the  gardens,  tl 
has  been  a gradual  diminution  in  the  de£ 
rate. 
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Underground  Mortality  at  Berlin. — At 

second  meeting  of  the  German  Public  Health 
pciation,  held  at  Dantzio  in  September  laBt, 
nteresting  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Schwabe, 
erlin,  on  the  “ Influence  of  different  Classes 
dwellings  upon  the  Health  of  their  Occu- 
rs, as  deduced  from  statistics.”  The  chief 
are  of  the  paper  was  the  demonstration  of 
! unhealthiness  of  the  “ cellar-dwellings  ” 
jlerwohnungen ),  which  are  inhabited  by  so 
9 a proportion  of  the  lower  olasses  in  Berlin. 
\Lancet  gives  particulars  of  the  paper.  The 
jlusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  mortality  in- 
I3es  to  a greater  extent  in  the  cellar-dwellings 
in  any  other  kind  of  habitation,  that 
lemics  aro  of  a more  severe  type  than  in 
|r  places,  and  that  cellars  especially  favour 
development  of  diarrhcoal  disorders  and  in- 
jous  diseases.  The  author  himself  fell  a 
jm  to  typhus,  contracted  at  that  favourite 
|rb  of  Berlin,  Charlottenburg  (where  an 
emic  was  rife),  on  his  retui'n  home  from 
ing  the  paper  in  which  he  so  trenchantly 
sed  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  cause  of 
prevalence  of  such  plagues. 

I Bradford  “ Steeple- Jack”  killed  at 
ihdale. — On  the  31st  ult.  an  inquest  was 
i at  the  Bull’s  Head  Inn,  Balderstone,  near 
[dale,  before  Mr.  Molesworth,  touohing  the 
U of  Anthony  Conwell,  aged  twenty-two, 
Iradford,  who  was  killed  on  the  30th  ult., 
tessrs.  Radcliff’s  mill,  Balderstone.  Alfred 
)r,  of  Bradford,  Btated  that  the  deceased 
been  in  his  employ,  and  he  (witness)  had 
rtaken  to  repair  Greenfield  Mill  chimney, 
ih  was  between  55  and  60  yards  high.  On 
dOth  ult.  he  and  the  deceased  tested  the 
: with  their  weight,  and  then  he  and  other 
imon  began  to  draw  Conwell  up  the  chimney 
I,  carefully.  When  they  had  got  him  three 
i of  the  way  up  the  rope  broke,  and  the 
ised  fell  to  the  bottom.  He  died  in  half  an 
'I  Witness  thought  that  the  ohain  across 
.op  of  the  ohimney  ought  to  have  been 
!e  the  length,  and  attributed  the  accident 
P heat  from  the  chimney  injuring  the  rope, 
deceased  fell  about  forty  yards.  The  jury 
l aed  a verdict  of  accidental  death. 

ening  of  tlie  Peabody  Buildings  in 
iford-street,  Blackfriars.— On  the  2nd 
■he  largest  block  of  buildings  in  connexion 
jhe  Peabody  donation  fund  was  opened  for 
iception  of  tenants.  The  buildings,  which 
^ over  an  area  of  2 i acres,  are  situated 
ce-Btreet,  Stamford-Btreet,  Blackfriars-road, 
itoupell -street,  Waterloo-road.  The  build- 
consist  of  upwards  of  fourteen  blocks, 
ie  of  accommodating  352  families.  There 
,4  apartments  of  three  rooms,  at  the  weekly 
f 5s.  9d.  j 96  of  two  rooms,  at  4s.  6d. ; and 
.ngle  apartments,  at  2s.  9d.  and  3s.  The 
ngs  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  W. 

P & Co.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Darbi- 
)i  architect. 

* Dover  Pier  and  Harbour  Bill.— On 

I der  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  in 
bmmons  on  the  5th  iust.,  Sir  G.  Balfonr 
l as  an  amendment  that  the  Bill  be  read 
;bnd  time  that  day  six  months,  on  the 
I I that  a select  committee  had  reported 
| t the  construction  of  a harbour  at  Dover, 

1 30  that  if  a harbour  should  be  constructed 
Mid  cost  the  Government  1,0001.  a year  to 
| fr'eG  of  silt.  The  project  for  extending 
(karbunr  would  involve  indefinite  expendi- 
, nd  he  maintained  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
' ded  with  until  it  had  been  made  the  subject 
]i  fullest  inquiry.  After  some  discussion, 

14  was  read  a second  time,  and  ordered  to 
hrred  to  a select  committee. 

proposed  Bridge  Across  tlie  Straits  of 

* • — The  Bulletin  Franc, ais  Btates  that  the 

trs  of  the  Channel  Bridge  Company  have 
dered  the  construction  of  an  arch  1,000 
in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
P ity  of  the  scheme  of  M.  Boulet,  engineer 

|;.rges,  of  throwing  a bridge  across  the 
of  Dover.  A model  of  this  bridge,  con- 
U;of  a road  for  vehicles  and  for  footpassen- 
1 'ill  probably  be  erected  in  the  Bois  de 
l ae  or  Champ  de  Mars  at  a height  of 
ires  above  the  ground.  The  directors 
Un  that,  whereas  the  tunnel  would  take 
[years  and  cost  at  least  25,000,000f.  the 
lioould  be  erected  in  a few  months  at  an 

r > of  600,ooor.  1 


Danger  of  Improving  Premises  without 
Consent. — At  Ipswich  Assizes,  on  the  29th  ult., 
a cause  was  concluded  before  Mr.  Justico  Grove, 
in  which  Mr.  John  Mulley  sued  for  an  order  of 
ejectment  against  Mr.  F.  W.  Wilson  and  Mr.  J. 
Colman,  M.P.,  publishers  and  proprietors  of  the 
East  Anglian  Daily  Times  and  several  other 
newspapers.  The  action  was  brought  for  breach 
of  covenant,  the  defendants  having  fixed 
machinery,  done  repairs,  and  made  alterations, 
whereby  the  premises  were  improved,  without 
the  plaintiff's  written  consent.  The  jury  found 
for  the  plaintiff  in  respeot  of  the  breaches, 
and  added, — “ We  give  this  decision,  believing  it 
to  be  according  to  law ; but  as  the  premises  were 
improved  we  regard  the  action  as  purely 
vexatious.” 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

funeral  of  Captain  Alfred  G.  Harris,  the  late 
and  much  respected  secretary  of  this  Institution, 
took  place  at  the  Marylebone  Cemetery,  Finchley, 
on  Tuesday  last.  Amongst  the  committee 
present  were  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Smith,  Mr.  Dove,  Mr.  Wilfred  Nicholson,  Mr.  S. 
L.  Mann,  Mr.  R.  Head,  Mr.  John  Waldram, 
and  Mr.  Scriven,  collector.  The  treasurer  (Mr. 
Plucknett)  and  chairman  (Mr.  Dines)  were  pre- 
vented by  absence  from  town  from  attending 
the  ceremony.  The  loss  of  the  deceased,  who 
was  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  will  be  very  much 
felt  by  the  committee  and  the  numerous  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Institution. 

Tlie  Leicester  Water  Supply. — On  the 
31st  ult.,  the  town  counoil  of  Leicester  came  to 
a conclusion  upon  the  great  question  of  the  pur- 
chase of  the  waterworks  property,  with  which 
the  town  has  been  agitated  for  several  months 
past.  It  having  been  ascertained  that  a largo 
number  of  houses  in  the  borough  derive  their 
water  supply  from  wells  sunk  on  the  premises, 
the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  E.  L.  Stephens,  was 
desired  by  the  Sanitary  Committee  to  report. 
The  counoil  have  come  to  the  determination  to 
seek  from  Parliament  the  power  to  purchase  the 
whole  of  the  property  of  the  Leicester  Water- 
works  Company. 

Tadcaster  Church.. — As  things  aro  now 
going  on,  our  oliildren  will  find  nothing  in 
England  a hundred  years  old.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  threatened  demolition  of  the  fine 
Late  Perpendicular  Church  of  Tadcaster.  It  is 
hardly  credible,  but  nevertheless  the  local  papers 
announce  that  at  a meeting,  held  under  the  presi. 
dency  of  the  Archbishop  of  ¥ork,  “ Mr.  Harris 
proposed,  and  Mr.  C.  Shann  seconded,  the 
following  resolution : — ‘That  the  proposal  to 
take  down  the  parish  church  (of  Tadcaster)  be 
approved  and  adopted,’  which  was  carried  with 
three  dissentients.”  Tadcaster  Church  seems 
doomed  to  destruction. 

Fall  of  Four  Houses  in  Birmingham.- 
On  the  3rd  inst.  an  alarming  accident  occurred 
in  tho  Paul  Pry-yard,  New  Summer-street, 
Birmingham.  Without  the  slighest  warning, 
four  houses  tumbled  to  the  ground,  became  a 
complete  wreck,  and  buried  nine  persons  in  the 
ruins.  The  houses  were  built  on  the  top  of  a 
disused  malthouse,  and  the  foundations  were  up- 
rights of  iron  and  wood,  which  were  gradually 
stolen,  until  the  remainder  at  length  became  too 
weak  to  support  the  tenements.  Nine  persons 
were  in  the  dwellings  at  the  time,  and  they  have 
all  been  seriously  injured. 


Exchange  and  Offices  for  Cardiff.— A 

numerously-attended  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  take  steps  for  the 
erection  of  an  exchange  and  offices  on  a piece  of 
land  now  occupied  by  the  Dowlais  Inn,  West 
Bute-street,  and  some  land  adjoining.  The  cost 
of  tho  building  was  estimated  at  from  25,0001.  to 
30,0001.  Tho  suggestion  met  with  the  entire 
approval  of  the  meeting,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  has  offered  to  lease  the  ground  at  11.  per 
foot  frontage,  and  entirely  approves  of  the 
soheme. 

Church  Extension  in  Northampton. — 

At  a large  meeting  of  Churchmen  inNorthampton 
it  has  been  decided  to  form  four  new  parishes 
and  build  churches,  parsonage-houses,  and  Sun- 
day schools  for  each,  at  a cost  of  33,0001.  Mr. 
P.  Phipps,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  subscribed 

1.000Z. The  chancel  and  side  chapels  of  St. 

Giles’s  are  to  be  restored. 

Surveyorship. — There  is  a vacancy  in  the 
Eastern  Division  of  Hackney,  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  surveyor  of 
• the  district. 


| Leeds  House-Painters  and  their  Em- 
ployers.—The  house-painters  having  sent  to  the 
employers  a request  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
and  a revision  of  working  rules,  a meeting  of 
,81X  e“P1r°/eris  ,an:L  six  operatives  has  been 
neld  at  Wharton  s Hotel,  to  consider  the  whole 
question.  After  considerable  discussion  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to : 
“ That  the  wages  of  the  operative  house-painters 
be  7d.  per  hour  on  and  after  the  1st  of  April,” 
being  an  advance  of  £d.  per  hour. 

Discovery  of  Ancient  Relics  in  Bristol. 

The  workmen  employed  in  making  altera- 
tions at  Messrs.  Fry’s  premises,  in  the  Pithay, 
have,  in  the  course  of  their  operations,  come 
upon  interesting  relics  of  ancient  Bristol.  The 
buildings  on  which  they  are  engaged  cover  tho 
site  of  Aylward’s-gate,  and  during  the  excava- 
tions the  men  uncovered  a portion  of  an  ancient 
bridge  over  the  river  Froome.  A large  number 
of  old  coins  have  been  dug  up  there,  including 
many  specimens  of  Eoman  and  Flemish  coinage. 

Greenliam  New  Church.— Five  builders 
have  sent  in  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
church  in  this  parish.  Of  these,  two  were  from 
Newbury,  viz.,  Mr.  S.  Elliott  and  Mr.  James. 
The  other  three  builders  were  Mr.  Chappell, 
of  Tring,  Herts ; Mr.  Filewood,  of  Reading ; 
and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Hungerford.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Elliott’s  tender,  being 
the  lowest,  viz.,  3,6951.  17s.  4d.,  will  be  accepted 
provided  sufficient  funds  can  be  raised. 

Free  Opening  of  the  Tower— Saturday  last 
was  the  first  free  day  at  the  Tower,  and  between 
ten  and  four  o’clock  nearly  4,000  visitors  were 
admitted.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  with  the 
assistance  of  a yeoman  gaoler,  conducted  a 
large  party,  and  rapidly  described  the  historical 
associations  of  the  principal  apartmentB,  finish- 
ing at  the  stone  slab  which  marks  the  Bpot  where 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  other  illus- 
trious persons  were  executed. 

Leicester. — A new  memorial  pulpit  has  been 
placed  in  St.  Margaret's  Church.  It  is  of  oak, 
and  is  designed  in  harmony  with  the  screen  near 
which  it  stands.  It  has  a base  of  Portland  stone, 
with  steps  of  the  same  material.  The  whole  is 
carved  and  moulded.  On  the  upper  moulding 
of  the  base  is  the  inscription,  “ In  gloriam  Dei 
et  in  piam  memoriam  Joha/nnis  Nedliam  vid/ua 
et  liberi  snperstites  posuerunt.”  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Leicester,  is  the  architect. 

Fatal  Accident.— On  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Page 
held  an  inquest  on  tho  body  of  Mr.  Horatio 
Alsop,  aged  48,  a builder,  of  Dame-street, 
Islington.  The  deceased  was  superintending 
some  works  at  No.  8,  Old  Jewry,  on  Thursday  in 
last  week,  when  he  stepped  upon  a skylight,  which 
gave  way  with  him,  and  precipitated  him  into  a 
room  below.  Almost  every  bone  in  the  body 
was  fractured  by  the  concussion,  and  death 
ensued  shortly  afterwards.  Yerdict,  accidental 
death. 


A Carillon  for  Shoreditch.— For  the  first 
time  a carillon  machine  was  tested  at  Shoreditch 
Church  on  the  30th  ult,,  and  a peal  of  bells  upon 
which  various  tunes  can  be  played  by  the  aid  of 
some  ingenious  machinery,  rang  out  the 

Easter  Hymn  ” at  mid-day.  The  instrument  by 
which  the  music  of  the  bells  is  produced  is  in 
many  respects  quite  new.  It  was  supplied 
and  erected  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Bland,  of  the 
Steam  Clock  Factory,  Croydon. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  meeting 
held  on  March  15th,  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Ryde,  at  the  last  meeting,  entitled  “ The  Rating 
of  Country  Mansions,”  was  discussed.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  April 
12th,  when  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the 
Homo  Secretary’s  ‘‘Bill  for  Facilitating  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  Large  Towns  ” will  be  resumed. 

Death  of  the  Donor  of  several  Churches. 
The  death  is  announced  of  a much-esteemed 
and  wealthy  man,  Mr.  W.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntes- 
field,  near  Bristol,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
four.  Mr.  Gibbs,  who  was  a partner  in  the 
London  firm  of  Anthony  Gibbs  & Co.,  and  the 
Liverpool  firm  of  Gibbs,  Wright,  & Co.,  was  the 
giver  of  Keble  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  the 
donor  of  several  churches  in  Devonshire. 

Proposed  Town-haU  for  Nottingham. — 
After  long  consideration,  the  Nottingham  Town 
Council  have  decided  on  the  erection  of  a new 
Town-hall.  It  has  been  decided  to  spend  100,0001. 
or  150,0001.  on  the  new  hall.  Three  sites  are 
reoommended. 
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Birmingham. — A memorial  window  to  fchelate 
Rev.  G.  S.  Ball,  in  St.  Asaph’s  Church,  was  un- 
veiled on  Good  Friday.  The  window,  which  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  chancel,  was  executed  by 
Mr.  C.  Heritage,  of  this  town,  and  compries  four 
subjects,  viz.,  "The  Agony  in  the  Garden,” 

" Christ  before  Pilate,”  "The  Crucifixion,”  and 
“ Resurrection,”  with  texts  under  each.  In  the 
basement  of  each  light,  and  immediately  under 
the  subjects  of  the  Crucifixion  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion are  the  emblems  of  the  pelican  feeding  her 
youDg,  and  the  lamb  and  flag.  The  whole  is 
surmounted  by  tracery,  representing  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Stoppage  of  the  Wisbech  Sewerage 

Works. — The  men  employed  on  the  sewerage 
works  of  Wisbech  were  paid  off  last  week,  and 
the  progress  of  the  undertaking  is  for  the  present 
suspended.  It  appears  that  the  contractors  have 
a large  claim  upon  the  Local  Board  of  Health  for 
extras,  amounting  to  about  5,0001.,  and  the  engi- 
neer  not  having  issued  any  certificate  respecting 
them  the  corporation  cannot  make  any  pay- 
ments. 

Improvement  of  Wantage  Grammar 
School. — Lord  Overstone  and  Colonel  Loyd- 
Lindsay,  M.P.  (his  lordship’s  son-in-law),  have 
together  contributed  1,0001.  towards  the  im- 
provements and  extension  of  King  Alfred  Gram- 
mar School,  Wantage.  This  town  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  king.  The  subscription-list 
has  received  other  handsome  donations,  including 
one  of  2501.  from  Mr.  Walter,  M.P. 

A Geologist's  Fee. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
West  Cowes  Local  Board  on  the  30th  nit.,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  geological  survey  office 
recommending  Mr.  Bristow  to  make  the  geolo- 
gical survey  of  this  parish.  A letter  from  Mr. 
Bristow  was  also  read  stating  that  his  fee  would 
be  thirty  guineas  for  two  days,  and  ten  guineas  a 
day  for  any  longer  time  he  was  required.  The 
clerk  was  directed  to  write  engaging  his  services. 

Gift  of  a University  to  Sheffield. — Steps 
are  being  taken  at  Sheffield  to  obtain  a site  for 
buildings  in  connexion  with  the  Cambridge 
University,  which  the  mayor  (Mr.  Mark  Firth) 
intends  to  erect  and  present  to  the  town,  at 
a probable  cost  of  15,0001.  The  gift  will  be 
accompanied  by  certain  stipulations  as  to  endow- 
ments to  be  provided  by  the  inhabitants. 

Restoration  of  Bristol  Cathedral. — At  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Cathedral 
nave  restoration  subscribers  last  week,  it  was 
stated  that  41,0001.  had  been  subscribed,  and 
that  39,0001.  had  been  expended  : 3,0001.  more 
were  required  to  enable  the  committee  to  com- 
plete the  work,  which  they  hoped  to  do  before 
next  anniversary. 

Monmouth  Cattle  Market. — The  following 
tenders  have  been  received  by  the  Corporation  : 

Webb  Brothers £3,633  0 0 

Lawrence  3,323  0 0 

Jones  (Gloucester) 3,295  0 0 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  James,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Watkins,  Mr.  Jones’s  tender  was 
acceptod. 

Munificent  Legacies. — Miss  Mary  Macfar- 
lane,  of  Crieff,  has  left  9,0001.  for  the  erection 
of  a new  Free  Church  in  Comrie,  Perthshire. 
She  has  left  9,0001.  to  the  Jewish  Mission  Fund 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland ; 3,0001.  to  the 
General  Sustentation  Fund  ; and  other  donations ; 
in  all  amounting  to  a sum  of  over  20,0001. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday  evening 
in  the  Society’s  Hall,  Westminster  Chambers, 
Yictoria-street,  the  President  (Mr.  J.  H.  Adams) 
in  the  chair,  a paper  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Ferrar  on 
“ Practical  Construction  in  the  Colonies  ” was 
read. 

Prize  for  “ Hall-marking  ” Essay. — The 

Society  of  Arts  having  accepted  the  offer  of 
Mr.  Streeter  to  give  251.  as  a prize  for  the  best 
eBsay  on  “ Secure  Hall-marking,”  announce  the 
terms  on  which  the  prize  is  to  be  contested.  The 
competing  essays  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than 
the  1st  of  June  next. 

New  Temperance  Hospital. — A site  for  a 
new  building  for  the  London  Temperance  Hos- 
pital has  been  purchased  adjoining  St.  James’s 
Chapel,  in  the  Hampstead-road,  for  3,3001.  A 
new  hall  in  Blackfriars-road  is  to  be  erected  at 
a cost  of  6,0001. 

Old  London. — Our  attention  is  called,  but 
too  late  we  fear,  to  a fine  old  mansion  in  Lime- 
Btreefe,  City  (date  1631),  the  sale  of  which  took 
place  on  the  8th  inst.  The  fireplaces,  panel- 
lings, and  ceilings  are  interesting  of  their  kind. 


City  and  Spitalfields  School  of  Art. — 

The  Exhibition  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Furniture 
which  was  opened  in  the  large  hall,  Skinner- 
street,  by  Lord  Sandon,  M.P.,  has  proved  most 
successful.  It  has  been  visited  by  over  6,000 
persons,  and  especially  by  the  artisan  class,  for 
whom  it  was  particularly  intended. 

A Home  for  Incurables. — The  greatest 
bazaar  ever  held  in  Scotland,  was  opened  in  the 
Kibble  Conservatory  last  week,  to  raise  money 
in  aid  of  a Home  for  Incurables.  When  the 
day’s  gains  were  counted  up,  it  was  found  that 
no  less  a sum  than  4,120Z.  had  been  realised. 

The  Westminster  Clock  Tower  Light.— 
The  new  signal  light  on  the  clock-tower  at 
Westminster  was  displayed  for  the  first  time 
on  the  5th  inst.  It  is  about  40  ft.  higher  than 
the  one  lately  in  use. 


TENDERS 


Hastings.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Skiller,  architects  : — 

Womersley  £2,847  17  0 

Russell 2,750  0 0 

Stentiford  2,670  0 0 

Vidler 2,575  0 0 

Howell  & Sod 2,572  0 0 

King 2,4S)6  0 0 

Champion  (accepted) 2,472  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  S.E.,  for 
Mr.  Weatberby.  Mr.  Hart,  architect:— 

Patrick  A Son  £1,174  0 0 

Walton  & Son  1,149  0 0 

Badcock  1,078  0 0 

Canning  A Mullius  (accepted) ...  939  0 0 


For  Artisans’  Cottages,  Downier,  Bucks,  for  Mr. Henry 
Collins.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect:  — 

Hook  & Oldney  £999  13  0 

Reavell  985  0 0 

Sexton 979  0 0 

Loosloy  943  0 0 

Hunt  920  0 0 

Ward  


3 16  0 


For  building  stables  and  coachhouse  in  the  rear  of  the 
Farleigh  Hotel,  Arahurst-road,  Hackney,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Arno.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect:  — 

Pringle  £680  0 0 

Palmer  676  10  0 

Marr  596  0 0 

8alt 650  0 0 

Edwards  (withdrawn)  520  0 0 

For  building  nine  cottages  in  Pimlico-walk,  Hoxton,  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Arno.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect:— 

Palmer £1,080  0 0 

Pringle 935  0 0 

Salt  835  0 0 

Marr 783  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Rising  Sun,  Carter-lane,  Doctors' 
Commons,  for  Mr.  Ullmer.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archi- 
tect : — 

Marr  £485  0 0 

Palmer  470  0 0 

Salt 457  0 n 

Loariog  427  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Duke  of  Ormond' s 
Head,  Princes-street,  Westminster  :— 

Badcock  (accepted)  £570  0 0 


For  school  at  Halford,  Salop,  for  Lady  Mary  Windsor 
Clive.  Mr.  William  Penstone,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Batterbury  A Huxley: — 

School.  Walls. 

Pugh’ £835  0 £196  0 

Grosvenor  633  10  170  6 

Hine 630  0 170  0 

Treasure  & Son  ...  036  0 190  0 

Bowers 65  4 0 160  0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Arkwright-road,  Hamp- 
stead. Messrs.  8palding  A Knight,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood  :— 

Extra  for  Portland 
stone  in  lieu 
of  Bath  stone. 

Shepherd £5,234  0 £172  10 


Brass .. 

Dove  Brothers  

Outhwait 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill... 

Mann 

Knnor  

Gammon  A Sons 

Patman  A Fotheriogham  4.620  0 89  0 

Burford  (accepted)  4,574  0 86  0 


0 200  0 

0 195  0 

0 216  0 

4,890  0 150  0 

•1.800  0 210  0 

4,771  0 169  0 

4,720  0 150  0 


For  alterations  at  No.  66,  Conduit-street,  W., 
Messrs.  Darnley  A Co.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetwood  :— 

Baugh £269  10  0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 269  0 0 

Clarke  & llracey 267  0 0 

Gammon  & Sons 255  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Winterton,  nt 
Messrs.  Spalding  & Knight,  architects: 

Martin  A Sons 

Udall  

Clarke 


Southampton. 


For  rebuilding  house  and  shop,  at  West  Ham,  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  restoring  adjoining  premises,  for  Messrs. 
Wilkinson:— 

Stamp  & Bowtle  (accepted). 


For  erection  of  new  schools  at  Hindle-street,  Hacki 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs, 
T.  Northcroft,  Son,  A Neighbour: — 

Crabb £11,530  0 0 


Braid,  Jopling,  & Co.  , 

Cro9sley  

Lewis 

Timewell  

Cowland  .. 

Brack  or  A Son  

Hunt 

High 

Robbins  A Co 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  

Potter  

Nightingale 

Knnor  


11,600  0 0 
10,936  0 6 
10,040  0 0 
10,035  15  10 
9,967  0 0 
9,930  10  3 
9,914 


0 0 


9,565 
9,490 
9,404 
9,370 
9,125  0 0 
8,937  0 0 
8,929  0 0 J 


For  a small  house  in  the  8toke  road,  Guildford,  for  ; 

John  l/oveland.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect:— 

Swayne,  jun £564  10  0 

Pollard  A Son 496  10  0 

Pearce  & Clark  491  0 0 , 

Garnett 489  0 0 

Mason 470  0 0 . 

Strudwick 465  0 0 

West  (accepted) 435  0 0 


For  a small  detached  house  in  the  Merrow-road,  Go 


ford.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect : 


Mas 


Strudwick  

Nye 

Pollard  A Son  

Swayne,  jun 

Pearce  A Clark 

Garnett  (accepted).., 
hoe  (withdrawn) 


..£1,050  0 
1,016  0 
1,024  10 
955  0 
895  10 
839  0 


0 

0 


For  a Mission  Chapel  atCartbridge,  Send,  near  Wok 
Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect 

Moon  

Swayne,  jnn.....‘ 

Whitburn  

Pearce  k Clark 

Garnett  

Strudwick 

Mason 

West  

Pollard  & Son  (accepted) 


..£790  10 
..  794  10 
..  778  11 
. 729  10 
..  723  0 
..  690  0 
..  675  0 


For  alterations  at  No.  5,  Cripplegate,  West  :— 

Wells  £420  0 

Ward 375  0 

Smith  37.)  0 

Sharp  & Maxwell  

Woodward  (accepted)  


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  86,  Fore-street,  C 
Mr.  J.  C.  Raid,  architcot : — 

More  £1,810  0 0 

Wilson  1,720  0 0 

Atkin:on 

Wells  1,678 

Sharp  A Muxwcll 1,6-45 

Heart  A Co.  (accepted)  1,640 

Wilkinson 1,610 


0 0 


For  warehouse  and  pawnbroker’s  shop,  back  of  No.! 
Praed-strcet,  Paddington,  for  Messrs.  Pearson  & Bro 
Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects.  Quantities  snppi 
by  the  arahitects  : — 

McLachlan  £783  0 0 

Anley 733  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 699  0 0 

Thompson  k Smith  696  10  0 

Laurence  684  0 0 

Harris  & Sou9  032  0 0 

Marks 677  0 0 

Williams  & Son  611  0 0 


For  new  chapel,  Fitzleet  House,  Bognor,  for  Sir  Jai 
Tylor.  Mr.  E.  I'Anson,  architect.  Quantities  supp 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Wallen  : — 

Newman  & Maun £2,035  0 0 

Pusey  1,835  0 0 

Bushley 1,872  0 0 ; 

Rider  A Son  1,860  0 0 

Coles  1,605  0 0 


For  reseating  the  German  Church,  Denmaik-hill, 
Mr.  Robert  Martin  and  Mr.  Aug.  Weimer.  Mr.  E. 
Gruning,  architect : — 

For  deal.  For  pitch  P 

Holland  k Hannen  £296  0 £450  0 

Newman  & Mann 291  0 391  0 

Coles  k Sons  277  0 390  0 


For  repairs  at  Brent  Lodge 
Notley,  architect  : — 

Newman  A Mann  

McLachlan  

Brett  

Greenwood  


Hanwell.  Mr.  B, 


,.  £4,2  43 


For  new  school  buildings  at  Stepney-green,  in 
tion  with  the  Stepney  Meeting.  Messrs.  Searle 
architects  : — 

Perry  A Co 

Roberts  

Sewell  A Son9  

Simpson  A Baker, 

Dove  Brothers 

Newman  A Mann  


4,069 

4,032 

3,978 

3,965 

3,965 


For  n 


v church  at  Horn! 


Turner  

Kirk  A Randall  . 

Booth 

M acey  

Dove  Brothers 

Carter  

Wheeler  

Adamson  A Son  .. 


Less  seatit 
and  upper! 
of  tower. 

£6,627  0 £1,006  0 

6,410  0 1,155  0 

6,192  0 1,098  0 

6,825  0 ° 

5,785  0 9k>  0 

5,740  0 WO  © 

6,633  0 l.l^3  0 

6,577  0 065  c 
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Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland. 


HE  work  published 
under  the  above 
title*  formed  origin- 
ally a series  of  papers 
contributed  to  our 
esteemed  contempo- 
rary, the  Irish  Builder, 
under  the  head  of 
“Notes  on  the  Ancient 
Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland,” 
now  put  into  a more 
compact  and _ penna- 


nt shape  by  the  author,  in  the’  hope  both  of 
eserving  a record  of  remains  which  are  in  a 
ndual  progress  of  decay,  and  also  of  awakening 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  a 
later  amount  of  interest  in  the  architectural 
inains  of  Ireland. 

The  effort  to  attract  greater  professional  inte- 
Jt  to  these  remains  is  certainly  not  super- 
Pus,  for  it  is  unfortunate  that  hitherto  Ireland, 

! regard  to  her  architectural  and  antiquarian 
liains,  has  been  the  field  of  the  amateur  rather 
,n  of  the  professed  architect.  Mr.  Hill’s 
y able  and  thorough  monograph  of  Cormac’s 
ipel,  which  we  noticed  some  little  time  since 
d to  the  excellence  of  which  Mr.  Brash  bears 
! testimony)  formed  a recent  exception  j but 
i the  most  part  Ireland  has  been  architec- 
illy  a land  of  mystery,  especially  to  students 
(this  side  of  the  Channel,  whose  ideas  on  the 
ject  hardly  get  beyond  a conviction  that  the 
ptry  is  full  of  extraordinary  round  towers 
use  use  no  one  knows,  and  about  which  a score, 
so  of  different  contradictory  theories  have 
a framed.  Lest  any  one  Bhould  he  intimidated 
'he  threat  of  a further  theory,  we  may  say 
i once  that  Mr.  Brash  dismisses  the  round 
eis  at  the  outset  as,  at  all  events,  not  “ecole- 
tical  ” in  their  origin.  Bat  his  earlier  chapters 
Joccupied  with  the  consideration  of  structures 
ost  as  enigmatical  and  even  more  primitive 
jl  towers.  It  is  in  order  to  refute  the 
pment  repeated  by  several  previous  writers 
.rish  archaaology,  that  no  indigenous  stone 
iitecture  is  known  in  the  country  previously  to 
|j  ninth  or  tenth  century,  that  the  author  corn- 
ices by  drawing  attention  to  the  great 
her  of  remains  of  an,  ancient  form  of  fort, 
i hat  is  known  as  the  Cashel  type  (a  thick, 

’ ilar  wall  of  masonry  enclosing  a space  with 
[hall  building  of  a single  chamber  in  the 
jfe)>  which  are  distributed  over  the  country 
4 manner  which  precludes  any  idea  of  their 


being  the  work,  according  to  previous  conjee 
tures,  of  nomadic  invaders.  The  masonry  of 
these,  though  irregular  in  its  construction,  is  so 
carefully  and  ably  put  together  as  to  evince  no 
little  practice  and  experience  in  the  art  of 
building,  and  their  date  is  at  least  prior  to  any. 
thing  which  can  be  called  “ history  ” in  Ireland. 
From  the  existence  of  these  remains,  of  which 
at  the  time  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  there  were 
10,000  in  the  provinoe  of  Munster  alone,  the 
author  holds  that  there  cannot  be  a doubt  “ that 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith  into 
Ireland  its  professors  found  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  skilled  masons  competent  to  the 
erection  of  the  moderate-sized  churches  then  in 
fashion,  and  in  doing  so  that  they  built  not 
according  to  any  imported  style,  but  after  the 
primitive  models  in  use  among  them  for  agos 
long  before.”  In  short,  the  early  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  Ireland  give  evidence,  in  their 
plain  and  simple  features,  of  the  same  process 
which  was  carried  out  on  so  much  greater  a scale 
when  the  basilica  of  Rome  was  modified  into  the 


at  each  end,  forming  a species  of  antce,  which 
aro  always  built  with  great  care,  and  with 
squared  masonry,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
walls  may  he.  “The  doorway  is  usually  in  the 
west,  and,  when  otherwise,  it  will  be  found  to 
he  a later  insertion.”  (Here,  as  we  may  con- 
clude, the  first  influence  of  ritual  appears  in  these 
early  buildings.)  « Theso  doors  are  a very 
remarkable  feature;  they  are  built  of  massive 
blocks,  usually  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  the 
jambs  inclining  inwards  towards  the  top,  and 
covered  by  a flat  massive  slab,  as  a lintel, 
also  generally  in  one  stone ; in  some  oases  the 
entire  doorway  is  formed  of  three  stones,  as  at 
St.  Mollagga’s.”  The  older  oratories  are  roofed 
with  the  straight  - sided  horizontally-coursed 
arch  before  mentioned,  and  have  but  one  window, 
always  in  the  east.  The  buildings  which  Mr. 
Brash  terms  “ oratories  of  the  second  class,” 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  older 
oratories  and  the  churches.  Iu  these  buildings, 
which  are  somewhat  larger,  the  true  arch  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a barrel  vault,  under  the  straight- 


chnvnh  • , — | ° UI  a oarrel  7ault>  under  the  strai 

uren.  But  there  is  another  remarkable  his-  ooursed  triangular  stone  roof.  The  vault  as 
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nr  nn  t T “7  uu  1,11811  I uul  OI  Jar.  Jiurs  monograph  of  Cormac’s 

0f  construction.  The  similarity  between  . Chapel),  that  the  weight  of  the  triangular  roof 
these  structures,  and  such  early  Pelasgie  upon  the  lower  segments  of  the  vauft  helps  to 
gateway8  At''eU3'  “d  ! b»p  that  in  its  plac°e,  aad  erplaias  the  _ 

ftriklthe  a 1 7 ‘ ° 0a°n0t  “ ‘°  i whi0h  Bome  °f  tba  ^notares  of  this 

i ih  „ ° ” °n0B  m tUrn'  I kind  ha™  Bt°°a  Wi‘h  80  litH°  buttressing  to 

D over  the  dlustrations  to  the  first  two  chapters  resist  the  thrust  of  the  vault.  St  Kevin’s 

o Mr.  Brash  s work.  The  author  does  not  Oratory,  Glendalongh,  is  figured  as  a typical 
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omit  to  allude  to  it,  though  of  course  anything 
more  than  an  allusion  would  have  been  opening 
a subject  beyond  the  range  of  his  book,  and  far 
too  large  and  suggestive  to  be  treated  of  merely 
in  passing.  The  flat-coursed  dome,  or  ai'oh,  with 
the  walls  corbelling  inwards  to  a pointed  apex, 
is  shown  in  the  section  of  the  oratory  at  Gallarus 
(county  Kerry),  the  straight.sided  arch  formed 
on  the  same  principle,  in  that  of  St.  Molua’s 
Oratory,  Killaloe;  and  the  elevation  of  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  that  at  Leabba  Mollagga  (counly 
Cork),  except  for  the  smaller  scale  and  moxe 
regular  coursing  of  the  masonry,  might  pass  for 
a door  and  part  of  a wall  from  some  newly-dis- 
covered remains  at  Mycenec.  Are  we  to  put 
these  structures  back,  in  point  of  time,  to  the 
supposed  period  of  the  Pelasgie  remains  east- 
ward of  the  Mediterranean,  and  suppose  them 
built  by  a contempoiary  and  related  family  of 
builders ; or  are  we  to  conclude  that  these  forms 
naturally  present  themselves  in  early  masonic 
construction,  as  the  most  readily  dealt  with,  and 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  manner  of  using 
unhewn  or  roughly  hewn  stone  ? Under  either 
supposition,  the  considerations  involved  are 
curious  and  interesting  enough. 

The  oratories  which  form  the  prelude,  so  to 
speak,  to  Irish  ecclesiastical  architecture,  are 
mostly  of  diminutive  size,  and  in  single 
chambers  ; they  are  most  numerous  in  the  Bouth 
and  west  counties.  A further  apparent  con- 
nexion with  ancient  Classic  architecture  may  be 
traced,  possibly,  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
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specimen  of  this  class  of  stricture;  tradition, 
which  gives  the  building  to  this  saint,  places 
him  in  the  sixth  century ; but  all  that  can  fairly 
bo  said,  perhaps,  is  that  there  is  no  valid  reason 
against  this  date,  oi-  one  nearly  as  early. 

In  his  chapter  on  “ The  Primitive  Churohes,” 
Mr.  Brash  avers  that  “ in  no  country  in 
Christendom  can  we  trace  the  progress  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  from  existing  examples 
so  clearly  as  iu  Ireland:”  and  though  this  is 
rather  a round  statement,  and  will  certainly 
surprise  some  of  his  readers,  we  cannot  but 
say  that  he  shows  cause  for  it,  so  far  as  the 
transition  from  the  oratories  to  the  first  build- 
ings that  can  be  called  churches,  and  iu  which 
the  straight-sloped  roof  and  barrel  vault,  the 
west  doorway  and  east  window,  are  still  the 
prominent  characteristics.  Indeed,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  predilection  of  the  early  Irish 
church-builders  for  the  solid  stone  roof,  which 
presented  considerable  practical  difficulties  on 
a large  scale,  was  one  of  the  influences  which 
retarded  the  advancement  of  church-building  in 
that  country  in  regard  to  dimensions.  But 
when  we  arrive  at  the  point  when  “ forms 
derived  from  a Pagan  age  came  to  be  disused, 
and  forms  prevalent  in  the  Christian  archi- 
tecture of  other  countries  began  to  be  adopted, 
though  with  strong  national  peculiarities,”  the 
author  admits  that  we  have  very  insufficient 
data  for  determining  the  period  of  this  transi- 
tion, “ as  our  native1  annals  seldom  record  the 
erection  of  churches,  .though  they  constantly 
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of  decorative  architecture  in  Ireland  baa  beei 
very  variously  regarded  as  to  its  date  ano 
origin.  Some  of  the  previous  amateur  writer? 
on°the  subject  have  made  absurd  errors  ii 
referring  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  centurie? 
details  which  to  the  eye  of  the  architect  are  ai 
once  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  style  of  the 
Norman  and  Transitional  period.  Opposed  t< 
this  view  is  that  which  regards  the  decorative 
architecture  of  Ireland  as  derived  in  its  mail' 
features  from  England  in  the  Norman  period  : 
a conclusion  which  Mr.  Brash,  with  a pardonable 
national  feeling,  seems  disposed  to  resist  as- 
far  as  possible.  But  in  looking  at  the  door- 
ways of  Dysert  and  Clonkeen  (plates  xxiii., 
xxiv.),  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  details  ol 
the  archivolts  as  of  independent  origin  from 
those  of  English  architecture  of  the  Norman 
period.  Mr.  Brash  wishes  to  argue  that  the 
geographical  proximity  of  the  islands  could  have 
little  to  do  with  any  resemblance  in  their  archi- 
tecture, as  there  was  little  or  no  cordiality  of 
intercourse  between  them  during  the  early 
Gothic  period.  But  builders  and  artists  of  all 
kinds  have  always  been  to  a certain  extent  inde- 
pendent of  mere  political  barriers,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  those  who  built  the 
Irish  churches  of  the  “Transitional”  period 
were  not  acquainted  with  some  part  at  least  of 
the  vast  quantity  of  English  work  going  on  at 
the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  combined 
with  these  distinctive  features  of  Anglo-Norman 
architecture,  a feeling  and  a character  in  some 
of  the  detail  sufficiently  distinct  from  anything 
English,  and  closely  allied  to  that  earlier  Irish 
decorative  art,  of  which  specimens  remain  in 
such  records  as  the  Book  of  Kells,  and  in  various 
instances  of  carved  stonework  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  When  this,  which  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  a school  of  ornamental  work  indi- 
genous to  the  country,  comes  to  be  worked  out 
as  a portion  of  architectural  decoration,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  strong  tinge 
of  Oriental  character.  The  strap  ornament,  as 
worked  between  the  capitals,  on  the  impost  of 
the  doorway  of  Killeshin  Church,  Queen’s  Co. 
(plate  xxii.)  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  flowing 
ornament  in  the  panel  below,  quite  a Saracenic 
effect;  the  capitals  of  tho  west  doorway  of 
Temple  Fingbin,  Clonmacnoise  (plate  xxvii.), 
preserve  the  outline  of  the  Byzantine  capital 
almost  entirely.  But  perhaps  the  most  notice- 
able example  of  this  Oriental  feeling  is  the  extra- 
ordinary and  (as  far  as  we  know)  unique  capital 
from  the  chancel  arch  of  the  Nuns’  Church  at 
Clonmacnoise  (plate  xxx.),  which  is  totally  un- 
like anything  known  in  ordinary  European 
Gothic,  although  the  details  of  the  archivolt 
decoration  above  might  be  assigned  to  such 
an  example  as  the  west  door  of  Lincoln. 
These  very  extraordinary  and  unusual  com- 
binations of  work  belonging  to  two  completely 
diverse  schools  of  architectural  ornamentation 
are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  well  worth 
more  attention  than  they  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  students  of  the  history  of  architecture. 
The  date  of  the  Nuns’  Church,  one  of  the  few  early 
churches  in  Ireland  of  which  the  date  can  be  accu- 
rately  fixed,  is  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Temple  Finghin,  Clonmacnoise,  affords  an 
opportunity  of  settling  one  of  the  arguments 
which  has  been  used  in  favour  of  the  ecolesiast  ical 
origin  of  the  round  towers,  one  of  which  is 
attached  to  this  church,  and  was  adduced  by  Dr. 
Petrie  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinion  in  favour  of  such  an  origin  of 
the  round  towers  of  Ireland.  To  the  eye  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Brash  testifies,  the  evidence  is  just 
the  other  way  ; and,  assuming  the  correctness  of 
his  representations,  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt 
that  he  is  right.  In  place  of  the  tower  being,  as 
Dr.  Petrie  concluded,  manifestly  a portion  of  the 
edifice  and  built  at  the  same  time,  it  is  evident 
to  the  practical  architect  that  the  tower  existed 
previously,  and  was  merely  worked  into  the 
church  in  building.  We  may  quote  the  author’s 
own  words  on  this  point : — 

“ In  the  first  place  the  courses  of  masonry  in  both 
buildings  do  not  correspond,  as  would  be  the  case  were 
they  jointly  erected.  Neither  are  they  regularly  bonded 
into  each  other,  but  the  masonry  of  the  church  is  toothed 
into  that  of  the  tower,  a process  known  to  masons  when 
erecting  a new  building  in  connexion  with  an  older  one. 
Again,  it  is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  the  roof  is 
connected  with  the  tower.  Had  they  been  coeval  erec- 
tions, a proper  water-table  would  have  been  built  into  the 
wall  of  the  tower,  to  protect  the  junction  of  the  roof— -a 
practice  carefully  attended  to  by  all  Mediieval  builders. 
Instead  of  this,  a chase  was  cut  in  the  wall,  and  the  roof 
let  into  it.  Again,  it  is  evident  from  an  examination  of 
the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel  with  the  tower  ; the 
enlarged  plan  of  this  part  clearly  explains  itself.  After 
the  church  had  been  built  against  the  lower,  the  builders 
found  that  the  circular  wall  of  the  latter  had  an 


unsightly  appearance  in  the  aDgle  of  the.  nave  (the 
tower  adjoins  the  south  - east  angle  ot  the  nave, 
close  to  the  chancel  arch),  “or  when  erecting  it 
they  conceived  that  they  could  cut  out  that  portion  ot  the 
•ower  and  so  complete  the  angle  of  this  part  of  the  church. 
They  accordingly  commenced  doing  so  by  cutting  the 
outer  stones  into  two  concentric  circles;  hut  having  got 
through  two-thirds  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall  they  were 
obliged  to  desist,  as  the  tower  had  been  so  weakened  by 
the  necessary  cutting  for  the  connexion  of  the  walls  of  the 
church,  and  by  the  proximity  of  the  door,  that  it  showed 
signs  of  giving  way  ; as  right  over  the  angle  of  the  nave  is 
a settlement,  and  a crack  in  the  tower— this  crack  has  been 
closed  externally  as  a part  of  the  late  repairs,  but  inter- 
nally it  is  still  quite  visible.  Not  being  able  then  to  carry 
out  their  intention  of  completing  the  angle  of  the  nave, 
they  fashioned  the  mason  work  into  an  angle  pillar.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  still  to  be  seen  and  examined ; to 
the  eye  of  the  practical  builder  it  tells  its  own  tale  as 
plainly  as  if  he  were  looking  at  the  whole  operation.” 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  by  Mr.  Brash 
to  the  description  and  illustration  of  Cormac’s 
Chapel,  which,  as  we  recently  bestowed  some 
space  upon  it  (see  Builder,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  662),  we 
must  pass  over,  save  with  the  remark  that  it 
appears  to  be  the  last  and  most  important 
structure  in  which  the  old  traditioual  method  of 
building  iu  Ireland  was  adhered  to,  before  the 
Cistercians  gave  here,  as  they  did  wherever  they 
went,  a new  impulse  and  almost  a new  era  to 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  system  of  the 
gabled  Btone  roof  could  not  very  easily  be  carried 
out  on  a larger  scale  than  it  reached  in  this 
building,  without  at  least  very  important  modi- 
fications of  structural  design.  The  most  im- 
portant early  Cisterc:an  churches  in  Ireland  are 
those  of  Mellifont,  Boyle  Abbey,  and  Jerpoint 
Abbey ; the  plans  of  the  latter  are  given,  and 
that  of  the  octagonal  building  called,  and  pro- 
bably with  correctness,  the  baptistery  of  Melli- 
font. We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  author 
through  his  remarks  on  these  remains  ; but  may 
call  attention  to  his  drawing  of  the  capitals  from 
Jerpoint  (PI.  xlv.),  two  of  which  at  least  show  a 
very  unusual  development  of  the  semi-Norman 
scalloped  capital,  quite  abnormal  in  character. 
The  chapter  on  “ Irish  Masonry,”  as  exhibited  in 
the  older  masonic  remains  called  Raths,  and  in 
the  old  stone-roofed  (domical)  huts  of  Connaught, 
illustrations  of  which  are  given,  is  of  much 
interest ; and  again  we  are  tempted  to  compare 
early  Irish  with  what  (for  want  of  a better 
name)  may  be  called  PelaBgic  masonry,  in  look- 
ing at  the  illustrations  of  the  character  of  the 
former  given  on  Plates  li.,  lii.  Few  persons  who 
have  not  been  previously  acquainted  with  ancient 
Irish  work  would  suppose  these  to  be  specimens 
of  any  remains  within  the  British  Isles. 

We  should  be  glad,  though  it  is  a minor  matter, 
if  the  book  we  have  been  noticing  were  free  from 
those  lapses  of  literary  style  and  construction 
which  architects  who  write  seem  to  have  such 
an  unfortunate  tendency  to  fall  into.  Or  per- 
haps we  do  not  know  the  language.  Such  a 
sentence  as  “ the  architectural  student  cannot 
fail  with  being  struck,”  &c.,  may  be  good  Irish, 
for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
certainly  not  English.  But  we  heartily  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Brash  on  the  result  of  his  labours 
in  a very  interesting  field  of  architectural  study, 
and  arc  glad  to  see  that  he  proposes  to  return 
to  the  subject  in  a further  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pointed  style  in  Ireland.  He  is 
doing  good  service  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
architecture.  


THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  BOARD  AND 
THE  WATER  SUPPLY  INQUIRY. 

The  invitation  given  by  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  on  the  2nd  instant, 
to  the  deputation  which  waited  upon  him  with 
reference  to  a Royal  Commission  on  the  Water 
Supply  of  the  Country,  for  a statement  of  the 
points  on  which  further  inquiry  would  be  useful, 
i3  not  one  that  we  can  allow  to  pass  without 
reply.  At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  repeating  what 
must  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  we 
desire  to  attempt  a sort  of  bird’s-eye  view  of  one 
part  of  the  broad  field  which  the  Government  are 
invited  wisely  and  exhaustively  to  survey. 

It  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  insular  condition  and  physical 
circumstances  of  the  British  Isles  are  such 
as  to  present  the  subject  of  water  snpply 
under  a phase  of  great  simplicity.  We  have  no 
rainless  districts.  We  have  no  parched  and  arid 
country  that  derives  its  entire  supply  of  water 
from  fountains  fed  by  a distant  rainfall.  We 
are  subject  to  no  alternations  of  drought  and 
of  torrent,  as  are  the  lands  watered  by  the 
mighty  torrents  of  the  Atbaraand  of  the  Uruguay. 
Every  drop  of  water  that  feeds  the  springs  of 
Great  Britain  falls  in  rain  upon  the  surface  of  the 
island. 


The  first  point,  therefore,  in  an  exhaustive 
inquiry  into  the  water  supply  of  the  country,  i 
to  ascertain  the  annual  movement  of  the  rainfall 
As  to  this,  the  considerable  degree  of  informa 
tion  which  we  possess  is  due, ^almost  entirely,  ti 
private  enterprise,  energy,  and  perseverance 
To  aid  and  render  complete  the  method  of  loca 
observation  already  pushed  so  far  by  Mr.  G.  J 
Symonds  and  his  allies  ; to  assooiate  the  statis 
tics  of  rainfall,  when  duly  tabulated,  with  thosi 
other  engineering  facts  to  which  we  have  ti 
refer;  and  to  make  all  this  information  freeh 
accessible  to  the  public,  is  the  first  desideratum 
The  price  of  the  present  annual  Report  on  th< 
rainfall,  while  far  from  being  more  than  i 
warranted  by  the  value  of  the  work,  is  yet  sncl 
as  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a large  pre 
portion  of  the  public.  We  require  to  hav 
monthly  abstracts,  gratuitously  published  ia  th 
newspapers,  as  to  the  movement  of  the  wate 
supply.  It  will  thus  be  necessary  to  give  suol 
aid  to  an  association  that  has  already  done  8 
much  for  climatic  science,  as  shall  allow  of  th 
fullest  and  freest  circulation  of  the  imports! 
knowledge  already  in  course  of  collection. 

While  we  have,  as  before  remarked,  no  rainles 
districts  in  this  country,  the  distribution  of  th 
rainfall  is  marked  by  great  inequality.  Thu 
while  the  registered  rainfall  over  the  watershe 
of  the  Thames  valley  has  been  as  low  as  16T  ii 
in  a year  (which  was  the  case  in  the  year  1832i 
the  rain-gauge  at  the  Styehead  pass  in  th 
year  1872  registered  the  Tropical  fall  of  243  9 
inches, — more  than  20  ft.  depth  of  wate 
falling  directly  from  the  clouds  ! The  diatribe 
tion  of  this  copious  and  varying  snpply  is  alread 
given,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  returns  < 
Mr.  Symonds.  It  will  be  requisite  to  give 
completeness  to  this  information,  which  amatet 
skill,  however  admirable,  has  not  the  means  t 
compel.  To  ascertain  the  absolute  distributio 
of  the  rainfall,  referred  to  natural  districts,  ind 
cated  on  maps  that  can  be  compared  with  thoE 
of  the  Ordnance  survey,  is  a necessary  ate] 
before  we  can  derive  due  information  from  tfc 
observations  as  to  actual  fall. 

The  third  point  requires  organisation  o 
initio.  It  is  the  ascertaining  of  the  evapore 
tion.  When  we  know  how  much  rain  falls,  yea 
after  year,  year  by  year,  and  month  by  montl 
on  a given  natural  district,  we  shall  want  1 
know  what  becomes  of  the  -water.  We  kno 
that,  in  one  way  or  another,  a large  proportic 
of  this  water  reaches  the  sea.  We  have  to  trac 
its  course,  that  we  may  see  how  best  to  retain  c 
to  divert  such  quantities  as  we  require  for  variot 
purposes.  Wo  shall  know  the  gross  quantity,  i 
each  district,  when  the  steps  indicated  in  tl 
preceding  paragraph  have  been  taken.  Bi 
this  is  of  little  use  unless  wo  know  also  the  m 
available  quantity.  The  first  deduction  to  t 
made  from  the  former,  in  order  to  arrive  at  tl 
latter,  is  the  amount  of  evaporation. . 

As  to  this,  our  actual  knowledge  is  not  mar 
degrees  removed  from  absolute  ignorance.  Tl 
amateur  energy  which  has  done  so  much  I 
supply  the  negligence  of  our  central  authority 
as  to  rainfall  has  proved  unable  to  conflict  wil 
the  greater  demands  on  skill,  cost,  and  patient 
required  for  co-operative  experiments.  Eigl 
series  of  observations  of  evaporation  only  wei 
published  in  1873.  The  result  of  the  highe 
figures  was  five  times  that  of  the  lowest ; nor 
this  enormous  irregularity,  whether  it  occurs : 
fact,  or  whether  it  be  a result  of  different  at 
imperfect  methods  of  observation,  a question' 
per  mille,  or  even  of  per  cent.  In  the  valley  i 
the  Colne,  a well-known  affluent  of  the  Thame 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Dickinson  show  thi 
some  60  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rainfall  is  cvapi 
rated.  The  mean  of  a group  of  observations! 
Wisbeacb,  Bolton,  and  Manchester  gives  a 
evaporation  of  58V  per  cent,  of  tlie  rainfal 
Bat  the  evaporation  cannot  be  expressed,  in  tl 
actual  state  of  our  scientific  knowledge,  wit 
any  accuracy,  as  a per-centage  of  rainfall.  ] 
depends  on  so  many  other  conditions,  that  tt 
per-centage  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  after  mum 
rous  corrections.  Indeed,  it  may  be  question* 
whether  there  is  any  direct,  and  otherwise  umi 
fluenced,  natural  relation,  between  the  evapori 
tive  results  of  a given  season  and  locality,  an 
the  rainfall  observations  for  the  same  time  an 
place.  , 

It  is,  of  course,  the  case  that,  to  a certai 
extent,  evaporation  depends  on  rain.  But  it 
only  to  a certain  extent.  Thus  the  most  p°£ 
tive  results  as  to  the  annual  evaporation  of 
given  district  would  be  those  derived  fromt* 
surface  of  water.  The  evaporation  from  Wi 
dermere,  or  Ullswater,  in  twelve  months,  wou 
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be  very  little  affected  by  the  quantity  of  rain 
; which,  during  that  time,  fell  on  the  surface  of 
I either  lake.  Again,  if  we  compare  equal  areas 

0 fsand,  of  chalk,  and  of  clay,  the  evaporation 
arising  from  an  equal  depth  of  rain  falling  upon 
each  would  be  greatly  different.  It  would  be 

. affected  by  the  porous  and  thirsty  nature  of  the 
i soil.  In  one  formation  water  is  greedily  swal- 
I lowed  before  it  has  time  to  evaporate.  In 
I ancther,  it  is  exposed  to  the  vapourising  rays  of 
I the  sun,  and  to  the  lambent  kisses  of  the  winds. 

I Variations  of  from  14  in.  to  24  in.  are  shown  in 
i the  few  observations  we  now  possess.  It  will 
1 require  much  more  study  before  we  are  able  even 
to  know  whether  these  are  actual  variations,  or 
[(represent  errors  in  observation.  A thorough 
i investigation  of  the  general  and  special  pheno- 
iimena  of  evaporation  is  the  third  point  on  which 
in'ormation  is  needed.  It  is  a point,  unlike  that 
of  the  amount  and  the  distribution  of  rainfall, 

1 on  which  we  are,  even  at  this  moment,  con- 
lifessedly  quite  in  the  dark. 

I When  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  mean  net 
n rainfall  of  a district,  we  have  to  learn  what  be- 
ii  comes  of  the  water.  Here,  again,  scientific 
j|  observation  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  obvious  that 
we  are  now  brought  a third  time  to  the  same 
li  point.  To  give  any  real  valae  to  rainfall  and 
' evaporation  statistics,  we  are  taking  for  granted 
ilthe  availability  of  a map.  We  have,  as  we  all 
i know,  in  the  Ordnance  map,  a scientific  work  of 
'.which  the  country  may  be  justly  proud.  But 
i the  Ordnance  map  alone  will  not  suffice  for  what 
, we  now  require.  It  is  at  once  too  much  and  too 
i little  detailed.  The  Ordnance  survey,  however, 
will  in  great  measure  supply  the  materials 
i for  the  water-supply  maps.  These  will  re- 
| quire  to  be  drawn  for  their  own  special 
i purpose,  and  no  other.  All  those  political 
I details,  so  to  speak,  of  towns,  and  roads,  and 
i inclosures,  which  form  the  very  backbone  of 
ll a map,  topographically  considered,  are  here  un- 
necessary. Three  points  are  requisite  in  a water. 
IShed  map.  We  require,  first,  the  delineation 
of  the  water-shed  line,  the  edge  of  the  collecting 
basin.  To  this  should  be  added  orographic 
heights,  or  references  of  the  characteristic  points 
to  a given  datum,  such  as  Trinity  high-water 
I mark.  Then  we  want  the  outfall  lines  to  be 
I marked  with  equal  accuraoy.  Heights  Bhould 
'be  here  also  supplied,  as  well  as  the  details  of 
i all  artificial  obstacles  to  outfall,  such  as  mills 
and  dams, — matters  that  will,  before  long,  have 
l to  undergo  a searching  investigation.  Thirdly, 
i the  geological  formation  must  be  indicated. 
Without  this,  knowledge  of  the  physical  outline 
of  a country  tells  us  comparatively  nothing  as  to 
its  water  supply.  The  practised  gedogist,  in- 
ideed,  may  be  able  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  Ordnance  map,  and  to  understand,  from  the 
laccentuation  of  the  slopes,  on  what  system  he  is 
[engaged.  But  this  must  not  be  left  to  hazard 
or  to  doubt.  It  is  a part  of  the  A B C of  the 
i matter.  While,  therefore,  we  have  spoken  first 
of  rainfall,  and  of  its  distribution,  and  then  of  its 
i evaporation,  because,  without  knowing  these 
I details,  we  know  nothing  of  the  quantity  of 
I water  which  the  soil  is  called  on  to  absorb  or  to 
I run  off,  it  is  obvious  that  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary requisite  for  a systematic  study  of  each 
l of  these  important  items,  is  the  possession  (that 
i is  to  say  the  construction)  of  a good  series  of 
(water-supply  maps. 

| It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark  that 
we  have  good  reason  for  declining  to  trust  to  the 
leffect  of  the  famous  rule  of  demand  and  supply 
for  the  preparation  of  these  maps.  Demand  and 
supply  ensure  for  the  public  maps  made — to 
sell.  If  they  do  that,  their  object  is  answered. 
J'But  that  is  not  our  object.  We  venture  to 
jisuggest  a simple  rule,  the  adherence  to  which 
; by  all  purchasers  of  maps  would  do  mere  to  im- 
• 'prove  this  portion  of  graphic  delineation  than 
’ anything  else  that  we  can  suggest.  A map  that 
iis  made  with  the  purpose  of  communicating  all 
!the  information  possessed  by  its  maker,  in  the 
■best  manner  that  he  can  command,  always  bears 
[its  date  on  its  face.  Its  date  is  an  essential 
iportion  of  the  information  it  should  give.  A 
imap  that  does  not  bear  it  date  on  its  face  is  a 
imap  made  to  sell.  The  only  reason  for  the 
omission  of  the  date  is,  that  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  bought  by  purchasers  who  would  not  buy 
1 iit  if  they  knew  its  real  date.  There  can  be  little 
[(doubt  that  the  mere  acceptance,  by  Government 
: or  by  publio  opinion,  however  expressed,  of  the 
‘ necessity  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to 
I establish, — that  of  a series  of  water-supply 
* maps,  would  produce  a class  of  publications 
i bearing  that  title.  But  we  more  than  doubt 
whether  that  class  would  contain  much  solid 


grain  in  proportion  to  the  chaff.  The  maps  we 
require  must  be  made  by  competent  men,  not  for 
profit,  but  for  scientific  instruction.  The  cost  to 
the  country  need  not  be  large;  since  the  in- 
formation, for  the  most  part,  is  already  attain- 
able. But  the  cost  that  would  be  saved  by  the 
employment  of  this  method,  whether  measured 
in  money,  in  time,  or,  in  what  is  more  precious 
than  either,  human  health  and  life,  is  something 
that  cannot  readily  be  estimated. 

The  water-supply  maps,  then,  while  not 
altogether  settling  every  question,  would  put 
before  the  engineer,  the  various  local  authorities, 
the  Government,  and  the  public,  the  means  of 
advancing  very  far,  and  very  rapidly,  towards 
such  a settlement. 

Assuming,  then,  the  preparation  of  a proper 
series  of  water-supply  maps,  we  return  to  the 
question  of  absorption  of  water.  This  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  namely,  the  absorption 
by  organic  beings,  and  that  by  the  soil.  The 
first  of  these  is,  to  some  extent,  mixed  up  with 
the  question  of  evaporation.  Thus,  the  effect 
of  a forest,  or  of  a wide  expanse  of  growing 
grass,  or  other  vegetation,  or  evaporation,  is  con- 
siderable. We  mention  this  as  Bhowing  another 
source  of  difficulty  in  evaporative  determination. 
But  supposing  that  once  arrived  at,  the  total 
absorption  by  vegetation  is  a mensurable  quan- 
tity. We  can  tell  to  a few  pounds  how  much 
water  is  permanently  absorbed  by  any  crop.  It 
comes  into  the  scales  at  the  harvest.  How  much 
has  circulated  through  the  intricate  web  of 
vessels,  been  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  breathed 
out  by  the  leaves,  is  another  matter.  The  water 
thus  temporarily  used  by  vegetables,  and  neces- 
sary  for  their  growth,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  quantity  that  remains  chemically  entangled 
in  their  growing  tissue.  The  first  must  be  in- 
cluded under  the  general  mass  of  evaporated 
rainfall ; the  last  only  is  a definite  item  of  con- 
sumption. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of 
water  by  the  species  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a 
certain  weight  of  water  is  converted  into  animal 
tissue.  It  is  sold  in  the  market  in  the  form  of 
beef  and  mutton.  It  is  assimilated  by  the  muscles 
of  the  rising  youth.  The  greater  demand,  how- 
ever, whioh  is  made  by  the  animal  world  on  the 
water  supply  of  the  districts  which  it  inhabits, 
is  temporary  in  its  nature.  The  water  thus 
used  is  not  destroyed  or  evolved  into  its  com- 
ponent gases.  It  is  returned  to  the  general 
system  of  aqueous  circulation.  It  forms  part  of 
that  outfall  which  reaches  the  sea ; and  the 
problem  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water 
thus  taken,  is,  how  shall  that  circulation  be  so 
directed  as  to  do  the  least  amount  of  harm,  and 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  ? 

If  we  roughly  average  the  mean  rainfall  of 
England  as  36  in.  of  depth,  we  shall  find  that  one 
per  cent,  of  this  quantity  will  supply  50  tons  of 
water  per  head  per  annum  to  every  human  being 
in  the  island.  A supply  of  this  amount  is  not 
only  very  far  in  advance  of  the  aotual  demands 
made  by  the  population,  but  may  be  taken  as  a 
very  sufficient  allowance.  If,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  animal  oreation,  we  double  that  large 
proportion,  we  shall  probably  be  very  far  outside 
the  mark  of  cither  actual  or  pi’obable  demand. 
It  is  as  to  this  two  per  cent,  of  our  rainfall,  plus 
the  quantity  last  mentioned  as  required  for  the 
temporary  and  permanent  purposes  of  vegeta- 
tion, that  all  our  trouble  has  to  be  taken. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  problem,  thus 
limited,  is  one  before  which  the  science  of  the 
day  should  stand  aghast. 

With  regard  to  the  absorption  by  the  soil,  this 
also  comes  under  two  heads.  We  may  regard 
it,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  of  thought  (if  not  as 
a logical  fact),  as  either  temporary  or  perma- 
nent. We  should  call  the  temporary  absorption 
that  of  those  pervious  soils  whioh  readily  drink 
the  rain,  and  allow  it  to  sink  to  the  impervious 
layer  on  which  they  rest.  Bursting  out  again, 
in  the  form  of  springs  and  sonrees,  from  the 
lower  lips  of  this  impervious  bed,  the  water  rises 
to  daylight;  gives  beauty  to  the  landscape,  and 
a home  to  the  river-fish  ; collects  into  streams 
and  rivers;  and  finally  bears  its  stately  course 
open  and  free  to  the  sea. 

But  there  is  another  system  of  pervious  Boils 
in  which  the  action  of  the  percolating  water  is 
very  different.  We  refer,  chiefly,  to  the  upper, 
or  flint-bearing,  ohalk.  In  this  formation,  which 
covers  a very  considerable  part  of  the  area  of 
England,  absorption  of  rain  takes  place  almost 
as  readily  as  in  a sandy  soil ; but  when  the  chalk 
has  once  absorbed  the  water,  it  is  loth  to  let  go 
its  hold.  It  has  an  attraction  for  it  which  is 
pro1.  ablyr  due  to  some  other  cause  than  the  simple 


mechanical  structure  of  the  stratum.  So  it  is, 
however,  that  it  retains  large  masses  of  water  in 
a condition  which  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  spray  of  a waterfall.  When  you  sink  into 
the  lower  beds  of  the  pervious  chalk, — if  the  con- 
formation of  the  country  be  not  such  as  to  assure 
a thorough  drainage,  as  on  the  face  of  a chalk 
bluff, — you  do  not  penetrate  into  water,  but  into 
something  that  is  very  damp.  Leave  a hole,  and 
it  will  soon  be  found  full  of  water.  If  we  can 
conceive  of  the  spray  of  a waterfall,  distributed 
as  a vast  subterranean  river,  slowly  making  its 
way  to  the  sea,  we  shall  have  a very  adequate 
notion  of  what  is  going  on  under  our  feet  in  the 
valleys  of  the  upper  chalk.  In  the  thorough 
investigation  of  this  very  important  and  interest- 
ing phenomenon  lies  the  key  to  one  very  urgent 
class  of  water-supply  problems. 

Our  readers  will  bo  now  prepared  for  another 
suggestion.  When  we  know  how  much  rain 
annually  falls  on  each  naturally  constituted 
water-shed  distriot ; when  we  know  how  much 
of  this  returns  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  process 
of  evaporation ; when  we  know  how  much  is 
required  for  the  vegetab'e,  and  for  the  animal 
kingdoms,  for  the  farmer  and  for  the  sanitary 
engineer;  when  we  knowhow  the  soil  of  each 
district  will  lend  itBelf  to  the  service  of  life, 
either  by  its  pervious,  its  semi-pervious,  or  its 
impervious  consistency  ; but  one  6tep,  as  matter 
of  outline  of  organisation,  will  remain  to  be 
taken.  That  is,  the  grouping  of  the  country  into 
great  water-shed  districts.  To  these  the 
water-supply  maps  will  bear  the  same  relation 
that  the  different  parts  of  any  great  surveying 
operation  do  to  the  whole.  We  shall  thus  bo 
prepared  to  deal  at  once  with  principle  and 
with  detail ; to  view  the  .water-supply  question 
as  a whole,  and  to  carry  out  every  subordinate 
part  to  the  minutest  detail. 

The  general  physical  aspect  of  England  is 
such  as  to  suggest  a primary  division  into  ten 
water-supply  provinces.  We  are  not  about  now 
absolutely  to  insist  on  the  number.  But  it  has 
been  arrived  at  not  only  as  the  result  of  much 
thought  and  study  on  the  map,  but  as  a conse- 
quence of  personal  acquaintance  with  each  of 
the  districts  we  have  to  indicate,  either  from 
residence,  travel,  or  actual  direction  of  import- 
ant works  within  their  limits. 

These  districts  are  delineated,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
country.  They  form  so  many  catch-water 
basins,  chiefly  drained  either  by  one  main  out- 
fall, or  by  a group  of  outfalls  of  the  same 
character.  While  each,  of  course,  must  be 
expected  to  contain  more  than  one  geological 
system,  the  geological  division  will,  as  a rule,  be 
found  to  coincide  with  the  physical  or  orographi- 
cal  demarcation.  For  each  of  these  ten  districts, 
therefore,  also  as  a general  rule,  will  be  required 
a different  method  of  dealing  with  the  general 
question.  The  ten  outfalls  and  water-sbed  dis- 
tricts of  England  will  form  ten  cases  of  the 
general  question  of  the  distribution  and  utilisa- 
tion of  the  water  supply  of  the  country. 

We  have  barely  space  to  glance  at  the  main 
characteristics  of  these  districts.  In  that  of  the 
Tyne  and  Tees  the  rivers  have  cleft  themselves 
deep  and  precipitous  channels.  Impervious  and 
rocky  hills  throw  down  rapidly  accumulating 
torrents.  Supply  is  ample.  The  chief  need  of 
art  is  to  prevent  the  waste  of  that  supply,  un- 
used ; and  the  fouling  of  the  precious  gifts  of 
nature  by  the  short-sighted  greediness  of  man. 

The  district  drained  by  the  Humber  reaches 
into  the  fertile  plains  of  central  England.  It  is 
characterised  by  softly-flowing  streams,  and 
richly- watered  plains.  It  is  less  pressed  upon  by 
the  needs  of  concentrated  masses  of  people  than 
some  other  districts.  The  removal  of  such 
obstacles  as  water-mills,  and  the  avoidance  of 
thriftless  pollution  of  the  rivers,  are  probably  the 
most  pressing  points  to  regard  in  this  district. 

In  the  district  drained  by  the  Wash,  and  other 
semi-artificial  outlets,  wc  have  the  cradle  of  the 
hydraulic  engineer.  In  these  regions  English- 
men emulate  the  industry  and  courage  of  the 
semi-amphibious  Dutch;  and  learn  to  live  and 
thrive  at  a level  below  low  water-mark. 

In  the  Thames  district  the  great  problems  of 
hydraulic  and  sanitary  works  have  advanced  in 
a degree  unknown  to  the  rest  of  England.  They 
are,  however,  very  far  from  being  solved.  The 
utilisation  of  the  under-current,  through  the 
flint-bearing  chalk,  for  the  purposes  of  human 
supply,  is  the  step  in  this  district  which  at  the 
present  moment  chiefly  demands  elucidation. 

The  southern  water-shed  of  England  contains 
comparatively  short  river  courses,  and,  while 
demanding  a treatment  peculiar  to  itself,  is  less 
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fertile  in  great  problems  than  are  either  the 
mo;e  rapid  or  the  more  sluggish  courses  of 
other  outfall  systems. 

The  Devonian  and  Cornish  district  has  a main 
water-shed  to  the  South,  with  a less  important 
fall  on  the  north-west  of  its  mountainous  back- 
bone. It  joins  the  wide  and  important  district 
of  the  Severn,  which  touches  that  of  the  Mersey 
and  the  Dee,  shutting  off  to  the  west  the 
separate  district  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
principality. 

Lastly,  the  Cumberland  district  oontains  most 
of  those  great  natural  reservoirs,  the  waters  of 
which  those  who  have  not  deeply  studied  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings  have  proposed  to  carry 
across  England,  to  feed  the  abundantly  watered 
valley  of  the  Thames. 

Space  forbids  us  now  to  add  more.  We  hope 
that  the  points  indicated  will  be  taken  up  by 
those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  Government  and 
of  the  country ; and  that  it  may  thus  become 
evident,  not  only  that  there  are  great  points  on 
which  inquiry  is  necessary,  but  that  they  are 
points  on  which  a systematic  and  professionally 
well-directed  scrutiny  cannot  fail  to  secure  in- 
valuable results. 


SHAKSPEARE  IN  LONDON. 


Shakspeare  was  in  London  for  a time,  but  he 
was  not  of  it.  He  came  to  London  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world,  and  when  he  had  attained  his 
object  he  left  it,  apparently  with  pleasure.  He 
was  not  a Londoner  in  the  sense  that  his  con- 
temporary Ben  Jonson  was  one,  but  still  he 
has  preserved  in  his  plays  many  London  localities 
and  much  London  life.  Amongst  other  places 
brought  upon  the  stage  are  the  palace  at  West- 
minster, the  Tower  of  London,  Baynard’s  Castle, 
Ely  House,  Holborn,  the  home  of  “ time-honoured 
Lancaster,”  York  Place,  where  the  haughty 
Wolsey  kept  his  court,  and  the  ever-memorable 
Boar's  Head  in  EaBtcheap,  frequented  by  that 
wonderful  group  of  characters,  with  Falstaff  at 
their  head,  in  the  description  of  whose  symposia 
Shakspeare  poured  out  the  richest  flow  of  his 
Rumour.  Therefore,  although  we  cannot  tell  for 
certain  where  Shakspeare  lived  in  town,  Eliza- 
bethan London  has  been  fondly  styled  Shake, 
peare’s  London.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
local  incidents  of  the  poet’s  life  are  associated 
with  Stratford;  but  still  he  lived  for  several 
years  in  London,  and  a knowledge  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  when  he  came  up  to  Town  will 
aid  us  somewhat  in  realising  his  life  and 
character,  for  the  surroundings  help  to  form  the 
man. 

The  first  part  of  Mr.  Halli well’s  long-looked- 
for  “ Illustrations  of  the  Life  of  Shakspeare  ” 
has  just  appeared,  and  as  the  author  has  de- 
voted  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  Lon- 
don in  Shakspeare’s  time,  we  shall  be  able  to 
draw  from  its  pages  several  facts  not  hitherto 
known.  We  cannot  tell  the  exact  date  of 
Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London,  but  we  can  place 
it  within  certain  limits.  It  was  after  the  bap- 
tism of  his  first  child,  in  May,  1583,  and  before 
1592,  when  Robert  Greene  referred  to  him  as 
an  actor  and  writer.  Most  critics  have  ohosen 
to  place  the  composition  of  his  earliest  play  in 
1591,  but  this  is  mere  surmise,  and  he  had  pro- 
bably written  plays  before  that  year.  What  we 
desire  to  find  out  are  the  physical  and  moral 
features  of  London  during  the  last  quarter  of  j 
the  sixteenth  century.  Fortunately,  about  this  j 
time  the  first  maps  of  the  city  were  drawn, 
which  give  us  as  accurate  a view  of  its  figure  as 
the  contemporary  writers  do  of  the  manners  of  i 
its  inhabitants.  First  of  all  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  although  the  streets  within  the  city 
walls  were  densely  packed,  plaoes  that  are  now  j 
integral  parts  of  the  town  were  then  countrified 
suburbs.  In  Agas’s  map,  Finsbury-fields,  Moor- 
fields,  Spitalfields,  and  East  Smithfield  are 
covered  with  windmills,  and  appear  to  have  been 
used  partly  as  bleaching  - grounds  for  the 
laundress,  and  partly  as  grazing  land  for  the 
cattle. 

London  has  always  appeared  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  adventurous  country  youth  to  be  the 
home  of  golden  promise.  If  he  can  only  get 
there,  he  believes  that  his  successful  jcareer  has 
commenced  ; but  it  appears  that  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign  there  was  pretty  much  the  same  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment  as  there  is  now.  This 
is  illustrated  by  a curious  account  of  the  early 
life  of  John  Sadler,  a native  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  one  of  Shakspeare’s  contemporaries, 
which  has  come  down  to  ns : — “ He  joined  him- 
self to  the  carrier,  and  came  to  London,  where 
he  had  never  been  before,  and  sold  his  horse  in 


Smithfield  ; and  having  no  acquaintance  in  Lon- 
don to  recommend  him  or  assist  him,  he 
went  from  street  to  street,  and  house  to 
house,  asking  if  they  wanted  an  apprentice, 
and  though  he  met  with  many  discourag- 
ing scorns  and  a thousand  denials,  he 
went  on  till  he  lighted  on  one  Mr.  Brokesbank, 
a grocer  in  Bncklersbury,  who,  though  he  long 
denied  him  for  want  of  sureties  for  his  fidelity, 
and  because  the  money  he  had  (but  ten  pounds) 
was  so  disproportionate  to  what  he  used  to  re- 
ceive with  apprentices,  yet,  upon  his  discreet 
account  he  gave  of  himself  and  the  motives 
which  put  him  upon  that  course,  and  promise 
to  compensate  with  diligent  and  faithful  service 
whatever  else  was  short  of  his  expectation,  he 
ventured  to  receive  him  upon  trial,  in  which  he  so 
well  approved  himself  that  he  accepted  him  into 
hisservice,  to  which  he  boundhimfor  eightyears.” 
The  stage  was  highly  popular  at  this  time,  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  a letter  from  a zealous 
Protestant  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  (dated 
Jan.  25,  1586-7)  for  the  fact  that  “every  day  in 
the  weeke  the  playeres  billes  are  sett  upp  in 
sondry  places  of  the  cittie,  some  in  the  name 
of  her  Majesties  menne,  some  the  Earle  of 
Leicester],  some  the  E.  of  Oxfordes,  the  Lord 
Admyralles,  and  dy vers  others,  so  that  when  the 
belles  toll  to  the  lectoures,  the  trumpettes  sound 
to  the  stages,  whereat  the  wicked  faotion  of 
Rome  lawgheth  for  joy,  while  the  godly  weepe 
for  Borowe.  Woe  is  me,  the  playhouses  are 
pestered  when  the  churches  are  naked.  At  the 
one  it  is  not  possible  to  gett  a place ; at  the 
other,  voyde  seates  are  plentie.  . . Ytisawofull 
sight  to  see  two  hundred  proude  players  jett  in 
theire  silks,  wheare  fyve  hundred  pore  people 
stervo  in  the  streetes.”  As  a consequence  of 
this  popularity  many  of  the  actors  became  rich, 
but  although  the  profession  required  no  capital 
and  but  little  apprenticeship,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  those  who  were  reaping  the  harvest  were 
not  too  anxious  to  welcome  volunteers  to  their 
ranks.  When  Shakspeare  came  to  London  there 
were  only  two  regular  theatres  on  the  north  of 
the  Thames,  although  it  is  true  that  inn-yards 
and  other  buildings  occasionally  were  used  for 
dramatic  exhibitions.  These  two  places  of 
entertainment — the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain — 
were  both  situated  in  the  suburbs  at  Shoreditch, 
then  a straggling  road  leading  to  St.  Leonard’s 
Church,  which  stood  among  the  trees.  The 
players  had  reason  for  their  settlement  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  rulers  of  the  City,  for 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  violently  op- 
posed to  all  theatrical  representations,  but  the 
actors  found  that  even  in  Shoreditch  they  were 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  persecution.  In  Stock- 
wood’s  sermon,  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1578,  the  playhouses  are  very 
hardly  dealt  by.  The  preacher  says, — “ What 
should  I speake  of  beastlye  playes,  againste 
which  out  of  this  place  every  man  crieth  out  ? 
Have  we  not  houses  of  purpose  built  with  great 
charges  for  the  maintainance  of  them,  and  that 
without  the  Liberties,  as  who  would  say, — There, 
let  them  saye  what  they  will  saye,  we  will  play.  I 
know  not  how  I might  with  the  godly  learned 
especially  more  discommends  the  gorgeous 
playing- place  erected  in  the  fieldes  than  to  terme 
it,  as  they  please  to  have  it  called,  a theatre, 
that  is  even  after  the  manor  of  the  olde  heathnish 
theatre  at  Rome,  a show-place  of  al  beastly  and 
filtbie  matters,  to  the  which  it  can  not  be  chosen 
that  men  should  resort  without  learning  thence 
muche  corruption.”  Not  only  were  the  theatres 
condemned  as  centres  of  a moral  plague,  but 
they  were  prohibited  as  the  cause  of  physical  in- 
fection. On  May  3,  1583,  the  Lord  Mayor  wrote 
as  follows  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, — “Among 
other  we  finde  one  very  gi-eat  and  dangerous  in- 
convenience, the  assemblie  of  people  to  playes, 
beare- bay  ting,  fenoers,  and  prophane  spectacles 
at  the  Theatreand  Curtaine,  and  other  like  places, 
to  which  doe  resorte  great  multitudes  of  the 
basest  sort  of  people,  and  many  enfected  with 
sores  runing  on  them,  being  out  of  our  jurisdic- 
tion, and  some  whome  we  cannot  descerne  by 
any  diligence,  and  which  be  otherwise  perilous 
for  contagion,  beside  the  withdrawing  from  God’s 
service,  the  peril  of  ruines  of  so  weake  byldinges, 
and  the  avancement  of  incontinencie  and  most 
ungodly  confederacies.”  No  doubt  the  quiet 
manor  of  Shoreditch  was  not  morally  improved 
by  the  settlement  of  the  players  in  its  midst ; 
and  we  know  that  the  place  became  notorious 
for  the  bad  character  of  its  female  population. 
Mrs.  Millwood,  the  ever  memorable  seducer  of 
George  Barnwell,  lived  “ next  door  unto  the 
Gun,”  in  Shoreditch,  and  the  old  literature  bears 
abundant  testimony  to  the  bad  repute  in  which 


many  of  the  houses  were  held.  We  forget  this 
now,  and  only  remember  that  the  parish  register 
of  St.  Leonard’s  records  the  burial  of  Will  Somers 
the  jester,  Richard  Tarlton,  the  clown,  James 
Burbage,  the  builder  of  the  Theatre,  and 
his  greater  son,  Richard  Burbage,  the 
actor  of  Shakspeare’s  heroes.  Mr.  Halliwell 
has  collected  a considerable  amount  of  in- 
teresting information  bearing  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  which 
illustrates  the  history  both  of  London  and  of 
the  Btage.  In  the  marshy  grounds  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  High-street,  leading  from 
Norton  Folgate  to  Shoreditch  Church,  sprang  a 
sacred  well  or  fountain,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  liberty  of  Halliwell  or  Holywell.  The  lands 
in  which  the  well  was  situated  belonged  to  the 
Piiory  of  Holywell  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
the  year  1576,  a small  portion  of  the  estate 
belonged  to  one  Giles  Allen,  who  leased  houses 
and  land  situated  between  Finsbury-field  and  . 
the  public  road  to  the  Church,  to  James  Bur. 
bage,  a joiner  by  trade,  but  at  this  time  a lead- 
ing member  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  Company  of 
Players.  Burbage  seems  to  have  been  a practical  i 
man,  and  covenanted  with  Allen  that  if  her  | 
expended  2001.  upon  the  buildings  already  on  tho 
estate,  he  should  be  at  liberty  “ to  take  downe  -I 
and  carrie  awaie  to  his  and  their  owne  proper  , 
use  all  such  buildinges  and  other  thiuges  as 
should  be  builded,  ereoted,  or  sett  upp,  in  or 
uppon  the  gardemes  and  voide  grounde  by  the 
said  indentures  graunted,  or  anie  parte  therof, 
by  the  said  Jeames,  his  executors,  or  assignes, 
either  for  a theatre  or  playinge-plaoe,  or  for  anie 
other  laweful  use  for  his  or  their  commodities.’* 
He  gave  a premium  of  20Z.  for  a lease  of  twenty- 
one  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  141.,  and  very 
soon  had  his  house  ready;  this  being,  as  Mr. 
Halliwell  says,  “the  earliest  fabric  of  the  kind 
ever  built  in  this  country,”  was  emphatically 
styled  “ The  Theatre.”  In  the  summer  of  1577  it 
was  a favourite  resort ; but  on  the  1st  of  August  . 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  closed  it  “ for 
thavoiding  of  the  sicknes  likelie  to  happen  J 
through  the  heate  of  the  weather  and  assem-  I 
blies  of  the  people  of  London  to  playeB.”  Bur- 
bage died  in  1579,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
Theatre  was  closed,  as  we  learn  from  “ Skiale- 
theia,”  published  in  1598,  where  we  read : — 

“ But  see  yonder, — one,  like  the  unfrequented 
Theater, — walkes  in  darke  silence  and  vast  soli- 
tude.” Previously  to  his  death,  negotiations  were 
pending  with  Allen  for  an  extension  of  the  lease, 
but  no  agreement  was  come  to,  and,  therefore, 
Cuthbert  and  Richard  Burbage  (to  whom  their 
father  James  had  transferred  the  property) 
removed  the  “ wood  and  timber,”  in  accordance  | 
with  the  terms  of  the  lease  in  December,  1598,.  j 
or  January,  1599.  The  Burbages  engaged  Peter 
Strecte,  builder  and  carpenter,  to  remove  the 
building  to  Southwark,  where  the  materials  were- 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  “ Globe.”  The 
“Curtain”  enjoyed  a longer  life  than  “The 
Theatre,”  for  it  appears  to  have  been  commenced 
very  shortly  after  that  place,  and  to  have 
continued  in  use  until  Charles  I.’s  reign. 
The  earliest  notice  of  this  theatre  by  name 
occurs  in  Northbrooke’s  “ Treatise  on  Dicing, 
&c.,”  licensed  in  December,  1577,  where  we  read, 
“Doe  you  speake  against  those  places  also 
which  are  made  uppe  and  builded  for  such  playes 
and  enterludes,  as  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtaine 
is,  and  other  such  lyke  places  besides.”  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  name  of  the 
house  was  derived  from  the  fact  of  a curtain 
being  then  a novelty  among  stage  properties, 
and  Aubrey  speaks  of  the  place  as  the  “ Green 
Curtain  ” ; but  documents  prove  that  a piece  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Holywell, 
upon  which  this  theatre  was  built,  was  named 
the  “Curtain.”  As  both  these  theatres  were 
situated  close  to  Holywell -lane,  which  still 
exists,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  realising  their 
relative  positions.  The  site  of  the  Theatre  was 
a little  to  the  north  of  the  lane,  near  what  is 
now  Deane’s-mews.  The  little  entry  out  of 
Curtain-road,  now  known  as  Gloucester-street, 
but  called  in  1745  “ Curtain-court,”  marks  the 
site  of  the  Curtain  Theatre.  We  thus  see  that 
the  back  of  the  present  Standard  Theatre  is  only 
a short  distance  from  the  classic  ground  where 
the  first  London  theatres  were  built.  In  the  olden 
time  plays  were  acted  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
therefore,  the  audiences  who  passed  through 
the  meadows  on  their  way  to  the  theatre  had 
no  unpleasant  walk,  if  the  weather  was  fine. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  was  the  reverse,  and  the 
frequenters  of  the  pit  had  then  some  reason  to 
complain.  The  author  of  “ Jack  Dawe’s  Prog- 
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ioatication”  (1623)  writes,  “If,  at  this  time,  about 
he  houres  of  foure  and  five,  it  waxe  cloudy, 

I nd  then  raine  downeright,  they  shall  sit  drier 
111  the  galleries  than  thsBe  who  are  the  under- 
standing men  in  the  yard.”  The  roofs  of  both 
| he  Theatre  and  the  Curtain  merely  covered  the 
[ tage  and  galleries,  and  the  yard  was  therefore 
[eft  open  to  the  sky.  The  charge  for  admission 
jo  the  yard  was  one  penny,  but  these  who 
:/anted  a seat  in  the  gallery  had  to  pay  an  extra 
be.  Lambard,  in  his  “ Perambulation  of  Kent” 
|jl596),  informs  us  that  none  who  go  “ to  Paris 
lardein,  the  Bell  Savage,  or  Theatre,  to  behold 
'leare  baiting,  enterludes,  or  fence  play,  can  ac- 
count of  any  pleasant  spectacle  unlesse  they 
;rstpay  one  pennie  at  the  gate,  another  at  the 
intrie  of  tho  scaffolde,  and  the  thirde  for  a quiet 
tanding.”  As  we  have  before  noted,  Shaks- 
leare’s  arrival  in  London  could  not  well  have 
leen  later  than  theyear  1591,  andMr.  Halliwellhas 
jonclusively  proved  that  at  that  time  there  were 
•nly  two  regular  theatres  in  London.  On  the 
|trength  of  a forged  document,  the  building  of 
Ihe  Blackfriars  Theatre  has  been  placed  in  the 
rear  1570,  but  it  really  did  not  come  into 
Ixistence  until  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  the 
itose  at  Southwark,  although  contemplated  in 
1586,  was  not  opened  until  early  in  1592.  The 
’aris  Garden  building,  although  erected  in 
Jilenry  VIII.’s  reign  for  bull  and  bear  baiting, 
.•as  only  converted  into  a theatre  in  James  I.’s 
:eign. 

Now,  as  no  one  has  doubted  that  Shaks- 
: care’s  first  occupation  in  London  was  connected 
Hth  the  stage,  we  see  that  he  must  have  been 
mployed  either  at  the  Theatre  or  Curtain,  Or  at 
loth.  There  is,  however,  a difference  of  opinion 
s to  what  his  duties  were,  and  Mr.  Halliwell 
•elieves  in  the  tradition,  which  ho  traces  back 
(o  Sir  William  Davenant,  that  Shakspeare  stood 
It  the  playhouse-door  and  held  the  horses  of 
jisitors  during  the  hours  of  performance.  It 
p by  no  means  proved  that  the  poet  left  Strat- 
brd  in  abject  poverty;  and  his  early  acquain- 
ince  with  the  actors  that  visited  his  native 
own  would  be  more  likely  to  help  him  to  an 
ntroduction  to  the  iusido  than  to  the  outside  of 
he  theatre.  With  his  powers  as  an  actor  and 
'.utlior,  it  seems  hardly  conceivable  that,  when 
jmee  introduced,  he  should  not  have  been  cordially 
velcomed.  Of  course  those  who  believe  in  the  tra- 
dition must  place  Shakspeare’s  coming  to  London 
ongbefore  1591,  because  in  1592  the  popularity  of 
|iis  pieces  had  made  some  of  the  writers  in  po3- 
ession  of  the  stage  jealous  with  the  fear  that 
hey  would  be  thrown  in  tho  shade  by  the  rising 
un.  Before  April,  1597,  “ Borneo  and  Jnl  et” 
lad  been  acted  at  the  Curtain  Theatre,  by  the 
jord  Chamberlain’s  servants,  and  as  early  as 
December,  1591,  Shakspeare  was  a prominent 
nember  of  this  same  company.  The  discovery 
>f  this  mo3t  important  fact  is  due  to  Mr.  Halli- 
vell,  who  found  among  the  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Chamber,  the  following  memo- 
'i-andum  : — “To  William  Kempe,  William  Sbaks- 
lieare,  and  Richard  Burbage,  servauntes  to  the 
Cord  Chamberleyne,  upon  the  Councelles 
* warrant,  dated  at  Whitehall  XVto.  Marcii,  1594, 

it  or  twoe  severall  comedies  or  enterludes,  shewed 
Py  them  before  her  Majestie  in  Christmas  tyme 
lasto  paste,  viz.,  upon  St.  Stephen’s  daye  and 
icinnocentes  daye,  xiijZt.  vis.  viiiii.,  and  by  wave  of 
Per  Majesties  rewarde  vi It.  xiijs.  iiijd.,  in  all 
■JcxZi.”  Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  docu- 
f Pient,  the  earliest  authentic  notice  of  Shaks- 
neare’s  connexion  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s 
j ;ompany  was  that  which  occurs  in  the  list  of 
ii actors  who  performed  in  Ben  Jonson’s  comedy 
‘Pf  “ Every  Man  in  his  Humour,”  in  1598. 

V When  the  Globe  was  built,  at  the  close  of  the 
'j  sixteenth  century,  and  the  lease  of  Blackfriars 
was  bought  back  by  Cuthbert  and  Richard  Bur- 
5?aoe>  tli®  Lord  Chamberlain’s  company  made 

I these  theatres  their  head-quarters,  and  it  was 
on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Thames 
that  most  of  Shakspeare’s  masterpieces  first 
I appeared ; but  it  would  not  be  fair  to  defraud 
9 the  earlier  theatres  of  their  share  in  that  associa- 
tion with  the  fame  of  the  great  poet,  which 
j makes  sacred  ground  of  the  places  he  frequented. 
Ijl  The  large  mass  of  valuable  information  in  the 
efirst  part  of  the  “Illustrations  of  the  Life  ol 
I.bhakspeare  ” causes  us  to  look  forward  with 
L interest  to  the  publication  of  more.  The  design 
[.of  the  work  is  stated  by  Mr.  Halliwell  himself 
c to  be  “a  critical  investigation  into  the  truth  or 
I purport  of  every  recorded  incident  in  the  per- 
i sonal  and  literary  history  of  Shakspeare.”  He 
(proposes  to  add  notices  of  the  poet’s  “surround- 
ings ; that  is  to  say,  amongst  others,  of  the 
* members  of  his  family,  the  persons  with  whom 


ho  associated,  the  books  he  used,  the  stago  on 
whioh  he  acted,  the  estates  he  purchased,  the 
houses  and  towns  in  which  he  resided,  and  the 
country  through  which  he  travelled.” 

When  completed,  this  work  will  be  a noble 
monument  to  Shakspeare,  more  honourable  to 
his  memory  than  any  statue. 


A MANUAL  OF  BRICKLAYING. 

Among  new  numbers  and  new  editions  of 
Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series,  is  a manual  of 
practical  bricklaying,*  intended  as  a guide  to 
beginners  in  the  trade,  or  for  those  “ who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  so  much  of 
the  higher  branches  of  work”  as  they  might  have 
wished.  The  writer  has,  as  he  tells  us,  inten- 
tionally used  language  os  simple  as  the  subject 
will  allow,  and  terms  well  understood  in  the 
trade  ; the  greater  number  of  books  on  building 
construction  being,  as  he  considers,  written  in 
suoh  terms  that  the  majority  of  working  men 
would  find  difficulty  in  understanding  them 
without  continual  reference  to  a technical 
dictionary. 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  this,  and  the 
author  of  this  manual  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  simple  and  concise  way  of  giving  his  informa- 
tion, and  for  the  directly  practical  naturo  of 
most  of  his  remarks.  The  ordinary  problems 
and  difficulties  of  bricklayers’  work  are  explained, 
from  foundations  and  footings  to  cutting  aud 
gauging  arches.  Pointing,  brick-paving,  and 
tiling  receive  due  attention.  A chapter  is  given 
to  the  simpler  problems  of  geometry  and  men- 
suration, which  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to  tho 
working  bricklayer ; and  a section  on  slaters’ 
and  plasterers’  work  is  added,  for  the  benefit  of 
workers  in  ont-of-thc-way  country  districts, 
where  this  part  of  the  work  has  sometimes  to 
be  undertaken  by  bricklayers. 

While  commending  the  general  practical 
character  of  tho  treatise,  we  can  hardly  regard 
it,  however,  as  leading  to  a proficiency  in  tho 
higher  branches  of  the  trade;  for  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  too  much  based  upon  established 
usages,  some  of  which  have  nothing  but  usage 
to  recommend  them.  Under  the  head  of  “ bond- 
ing” we  have  the  old  article  of  faith,  that 
though  English  bond  is  much  tho  stronger,  and  is 
therefore  used  in  all  buildings  “ where  strength 
is  a principal  object,”  the  appearance  “ is  not 
considered  so  neat  as  Flemish  bond.”  Who 
does  not  consider  it  so  neat  ? Tho  bricklayers 
themselves,  we  suppose.  The  best  briokwork 
in  the  brick-building  countries  of  the  Continent, 
where  a degree  of  architectural  effect  is  realised 
in  brickwork  such  as  never  has  been  attempted 
in  England,  is  entirely  what  is  now  called 
English  bond,  but  which  is  no  more  English  than 
the  other;  in  fact,  much  less  so.  There  is 
a great  deal  to  say  about  matters  and  methods 
for  colouring  brickwork,  so  as  to  make  it  all 
uniform  and  “like  one  block”  ; and  unless  the 
prescriptions  given  are  duly  attended  to,  it  will 
oe  impossible,  we  are  told,  to  get  the  bricks  all 
the  same  colour.  Who  wants  them  all  the  samo 
colour?  The  varied  tints  of  brickwork  are  just 
what  relieve  the  surface  and  give  tone  to  it, 
especially  when  old.  Then  there  is  much  de- 
tailed advice  about  tuck-pointing,  concerning 
the  using  of  which  the  shortest  and  directest 
advice  is  “Don’t.”  Our  friend  is  a follower  of 
the  precedents  of  the  English  trade,  again, 
about  mortar  joints,  and  the  use  of  mortar 
generally.  He  calls  attention,  in  good  time,  to 
the  probable  mischiefs  of  cement  grouting  in  the 
centre  of  a wall ; the  result  being,  as  cement 
swells  and  mortar  shrinks,  that  the  wall  so  con- 
structed is  likely,  in  the  end,  to  have  all  the 
weight  resting  on  its  middle  portions  only. 
But  in  his  advocacy  of  thin  joints,  he  again 
ignores  the  fact  that  the  best  and  most  last- 
ing brickwork  that  has  been  built,  in  Roman 
and  Mediceval  times,  is  all  built  with  thick 
joints.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a thick  mortar 
joint  means  extensive  settlement.  No  doubt  it 
does,  if  mortar  is  made  thin  and  sloppy,  and 
with  mud  instead  of  sand.  The  question  is,  in 
fact,  between  a dry  brick  and  sloppy  mortar, 
or  a wet  brick  and  stiff  good  mortar ; which 
latter,  again,  we  repeat,  is  what  all  the  best 
(and  the  best  and  most  effective  looking)  brick, 
work  has  been  constructed  with.  If  the  mortar 
is  what  it  should  be,  it  has  no  business  to  give 
any  more  than  the  brick.  That  it  very  seldom 
is  what  it  should  be,  is  probable  enough.  In  the 


* “The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Bricklaying.”  By 
Adam  Hammond.  Illustrated  with  sixty-eight  woodcuts. 
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mention  of  wood  and  hoop-iron  bond,  the  author 
rightly  condemns  the  former  as  a destructive 
agent  in  a wall,  passively  if  not  actively.  Bub 
he  should  have  added  that  the  iron  bond  ought 
only  to  be  regarded  as  a temporary  expedient  for 
additional  security  till  the  walls  have  fairly  set 
and  arches  come  to  'their  bearing,  &c.  But  the 
oddest  instance  of  the  prevalence  of  trade 
practice  over  common  sense  that  we  notice, 
occurs  in  the  remarks  on  cutting  and  setting  out 
arches.  It  is  a pity,  by  the  way,  that  the  foolish 
use  of  the  word  “ Gothic,”  to  mean  anything 
pointed,  is  kept  up  here ; aud  a segmental 
pointed  arch  is  described  as  “ a reduced  or  modi- 
fied Gothic.”  It  is  time  intelligent  workmen 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  nomenclature  of 
styles  in  its  true  meaning,  and  not  in  this 
kind  of  shop  phraseology.  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  the  flat  arch  (called  here  the 
“ camber  arch  ”)  is  described  as  the  most 
difficult  to  cut  and  set;  it  would  be  still  better 
if  it  were  impossible.  But  our  particular 
instance  is  in  regard  to  the  directions  for 
setting  out  what  the  author  calls  a semi-ellipsis 
arch, — a three-centred  one.  The  workman  is 
directed  here  to  fix  the  shape  and  bevel  of  the 
brick  according  to  the  radius  of  the  larger  (centre) 
curve,  and  then  continue  the  same  pattern  of 
brick  through  the  curves  of  smaller  radius  on 
the  haunches  of  the  arch,  and  then  doctor  the 
joints  so  as  to  make  the  bricks  work  in  to  the 
smaller  radius.  But  it  is  considerately  added, 
that  “ it  is  thought  by  some  ” that  the  moulds 
can  be  taken  by  drawing  lines  from  equal  divi- 
sions on  tho  extrados  to  the  respective  centres  ; 
“ but  it  is  evident  the  bricks  in  the  arch  cannot 
be  all  of  one  size  and  shape  if  this  is  done, 
although  thero  is  little  doubt  the  arch  is  stronger 
that  way,  owing  to  there  being  a better  skew- 
back  for  the  crown  than  there  would  be  if  each 
course  were  cut  to  one  mould  ; it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  this  is  the  easiest  method.  But  the 
appearance  is  not  so  good,  /or”  (we  like  that 
“ for  ”)  “ it  is  an  understood  thing  in  the  trade 
that  all  courses  of  an  arch  should  be  of  one 
size.” 

Could  there  be  a more  delightful  piece  of 
stupidity  ? The  one  way  is  the  strongest,  it  is 
the  mathematically  correct  way,  it  is  admitted 
to  be  the  easiest  way  (the  right  way  is  generally 
the  easiest,  if  people  would  only  see  it),  but  it 
is  not  to  be  employed,  because  it  is  “ an  under- 
stood thing  in  the  trade”  that  it  shall  be  done 
the  wrong  way ; and  (apparently)  whatever  is 
the  understood  practice  in  the  trade  must  neces- 
sarily look  best.  It  is  fortunate  the  “ inspired 
workman”  has  not  got  it  all  his  own  way  yet. 

Apart  from  such  occasional  lapses,  the  book 
will  be  useful  to  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  practical  geometry 
and  mensuration  chapters,  and  as  a compendious 
memorandum  of  the  usual  practice  in  brick- 
layers’ work.  But  it  is  certainly  capable  of  being 
improved  upon,  without  losing  the  simplicity  and 
practical  character  which  its  author  has  rightly 
aimed  at. 


CHARING  CROSS 
FLOATING  SWIMMING-BATH. 

Just  now,  after  long-prevailing  easterly  and 
north-eastex-ly  winds,  often  accompanied  with 
cold  rain,  the  thought  of  a plunge  into  a river  is 
about  as  pleasantly  inviting  as  the  idea  of 
“ vinegar  to  the  teeth  and  smoke  to  the  eyes” ; 
but  the  dog-days,  the  time  of  sweltering  heat, 
and  of  drought,  the  time  when  a souse  in  cold 
water  will  be  one  of  the  most  exquisite  luxuries 
within  reach,  will  come  again,  and  it  is  well  that 
preparation  should  be  made  for  the  coming  of 
such  time.  The  Floating  Swimming  - Baths 
Company  have  made  a good  beginning  in  the 
erection,  fast  approaching  completion,  of  the 
first  of  a series  of  structures  that  will  multiply 
as  rapidly,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  the  Board 
Schools,  additions  to  which  have  to  be  so  often 
recorded. 

Passing,  as  the  River  Thames  does  at  London, 
for  miles  between  a dense  population  upon  each 
bank,  it  ought  to  be  a favourite  bathing-stream. 
The  two  main  reasons  why  it  is  not  are  obvious, 
— the  demands  of  common  decency,  and  the 
impure  condition  of  the  water.  These  considera- 
tions, however,  are  not  bars  to  the  irrepressible 
gamins,  troops  of  whom  may  be  seen  gambolling 
inpuris  naturalibus  on  the  edges  of  the  Thames 
in  July  and  August.  The  Floating  Swimming- 
Baths  Company  are  removing  the  bars  to  bathing 
in  the  Thames  by  providing  pure  water  and 
privacy. 

Their  first  structure,  at  the  north  end  ot 
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Charing-cross  Railway  bridge,  will  be  completed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  bathing  season, — say 
the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June, — and 
will  be,  in  addition  to  its  uses,  quite  an  ornament 
to  the  river.  The  substructure,  which  is  entirely 
of  iron,  was  built  by  the  Thames  Ironworks 
Company,  and  was  floated  from  their  works  to 
the  station  it  now  occupies  on  the  up-stream  side 
of  the  viaduct.  Buoyancy  is  obtained  by  two 
longitudinal  bulk-headed  box  - girders,  nearly 
12  ft.  deep,  and  about  2 ft.  6 in.  wide.  The 
framework  of  the  bottom  consists  of  kelsons 
and  cross  girders,  to  which  iron  plates  are 
riveted  under  the  entire  surface,  which  is  smooth. 
The  ends  are  also  bound  and  held  together  by 
transverse  bracings.  Above,  the  hull,  so  to  say, 
is  bound  by  two  arched  box-girders,  so  formed 
as  to  admit  of  an  effective  view  from  one  end  of 
the  bath  to  the  other. 

The  superstructure  is  being  executed  under 
contract  by  Messrs.  Braid,  Jopling,  & Co., 
builders,  of  Vincent-square,  whose  work  seems  to 
be  excellent  in  workmanship  and  materials  alike. 
The  structure  is  177  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide. 
The  water  area  of  the  swimming-bath  is  135  ft. 
by  25  ft.  The  depth  will  be  7 ft.  3 in.  for  50  ft. 
at  the  west  end,  from  which  it  will  diminish  by 
a uniform  slope  to  3 ft.  at  the  east  end.  The 
floor  of  the  bath  will  be  of  dressed  3-in.  plank- 
ing, fastened  by  brass  screws  to  cross-bearers, 
resting  upon  iron  standards  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hull.  On  the  embankment  side  are  two  ranges 
of  dressing-boxes,  supported  upon  cantilevers, 
that  project  from  the  back  of  the  main  structure. 
Another  raDge  of  dressing-boxes  across  one  of 
the  ends  brings  up  the  total  number  to  about 
four  dozen.  In  addition  to  these  a large,  well- 
lighted  dressing-room  is  provided  over  the 
machinery. room  at  one  end  of  the  bath,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  is  a spacious  refreshment-room 
with  windows  of  polished  plate  glass  from  which 
a view  of  the  river  is  commanded,  but  with 
blinds  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  view  from 
being  reciprocal  from  the  river.  There  will  be 
two  approaches  from  the  Embankment  by  swing 
bridges,  that  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  as  the 
bath  itself  does  under  the  control  of  guide- 
rods  that  keep  it  in  position  in  the  same  wa  asy 
the  steam-boat  Btages  are  worked.  At  low  water 
the  bath  will  rest  upon  a gridiron,  which  will 
effectually  obviate  any  strain  upon  the  frame- 
work or  shifting  from  its  proper  position.  At 
present  about  eighty  tons  of  iron  ballast  is  used 
to  steady  the  structure  while  the  work  is  in  pro- 
gress. This  will  be  removed  when  the  water  is 
let  in. 

The  sky-line  of  the  bath  is  broken  by  domed 
roofs  near  each  end,  with  glazed  crowns  louvred 
and  finished  with  ornamental  metal  finials.  The 
central  ridged  portion  of  the  roof  is  coved  and 
depressed,  below  the  domes ; it  has  also  broad 
belts  of  glass,  louvred  at  the  crown,  and  will 
be  finished  with  a pierced  ornamental  metal 
cresting.  The  lower  parts  of  the  roof  will  be 
covered  with  zinc  plaques.  The  principal  front 
to  the  river  is  entirely  of  fluted  glass,  excepting, 
of  course,  the  wrought-iron  ribs  and  the  sash- 
bars. 

The  bath  will  contain  100,000  gallons,  and 
machinery  is  provided  for  supplying  it  with 
500  gallons  of  fresh  water  per  minute.  The 
machinery. room,  in  the  basement  at  the  east 
end  of  the  building,  is  furnished  with  a 14-horse 
power  portable  boiler,  and  two  centrifugal  pumps 
with  7-in.  pipes,  that  are  equal  to  the  discharge 
of  300  gallons  each  per  minute.  Four  large 
boilers  project  from  the  machinery-room,  from 
which  they  will  be  stoked,  into  the  bath,  and  by 
means  of  these  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  be  raised  at  pleasure,  but  it  is  not  contem- 
plated, we  believe,  to  make  the  water  at  any 
timo  more  than  tepid ; the  degree  of  heat,  how- 
ever, is  only  a question  of  coal  consumption, 
ample  boiler  - power  being  provided  for  any 
requirement.  The  floor  of  the  bath  over  the 
boilers  is  of  perforated  iron  plates.  The 
water  supply  is  to  be  taken  from  the  river 
at  or  near  high  water.  It  will  pass  from 
the  river  into  the  large  iron  tank  filters  placed 
along  ^ each  side  of  the  machine- room.  From 

the  filter-cisterns  the  water  will  be  pumped 
continuously  into  the  bath,  which  is  provided 
of  course,  with  outlet  ports  for  the  overflow! 
Efficient  filtration  is,  it  may  be  supposed,  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  has  received 
due  attention.  After  numerous  experiments  and 
prolonged  trials,  the  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  that  the  Bystem  patented  by  Mr.  E.  Perrett 
of  Abingdon-street,  will  best  'meet  the  require! 
ments.  m’  


is  not  required  or  used,  but,  whatever  the  medium 
may  be,  the  desirable  result  is  attained  of  pro- 
ducing water  that,  after  treatment,  is  Bimply 
perfectly  limpid. 

The  structure  and  its  details  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Perrett;  Messrs.  Braid  & Co., 
as  stated,  are  executing  the  iron  and  wood  work, 
roofing,  &c. ; the  machinery  is  supplied  by 
Messrs.  C.  Powis  & Co. ; Mr.  W.  Smith  is  the  clerk 
of  the  works. 

The  success  of  the  company  will  necessarily 
depend  very  much  upon  their  tariff,  and  the 
efficiency  of  their  management.  In  the  event 
of  these  proving  satisfactory,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a number  of  similar  erections  on  both 
banks  of  the  river,  and  upon  an  enlarged  scale, 
will  follow  the  pioneer  bath  at  Charing  Cross. 
We  hear  that  some  enthusiastic  patrons  of  the 
art  of  natation  are  ready  to  use  the  bath  as  a 
swimming  school,  and  to  give  lessons  by  com- 
petent teachers  to  certain  classes  of  learners, 
free  of  charge. 


that  position,  when  a special  meeting  would  be 
called. 

Almost  immediately  immediately  afterwards 
Mr.  Wilson  rather  startled  the  Council  with  a 
statement  closely  bearing  on  the  subjeot.  The 
Baths  Committee  recommended  the  acceptance 
of  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  Thornton  <fc  Sons,  at 
13,1001.  for  the  erection  of  new  baths  in  Kirk, 
dale,  on  which  Mr.  Wilson  expressed  his  belief  that 
with  the  great  demand  upon  them  for  the  supply 
of  water,  which  he  feared  they  had  no  chance  of 
meeting,  the  supply  of  water  to  these  baths 
would  have  to  be  refused. 


REGENT’S  PARK  EXPLOSION  AND 
MACCLESFIELD  GATE. 

No  event  of  our  time  has  caused  greater 
sensation  thau  the  fortuitous  incident  which 
exploded  a barge  laden  with  gunpowder  on  the 
Regent’s  Canal, — for  a range  of  half  a mile  from 
Portland-terrace  to  Gloucester  Gate,  whole  ter. 
races  of  houses  had  the  roofs  injured  and  the  win. 

THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  LIVERPOOL  AND  I 

THE  ERECTION  OF  NEW  BATHS.  'habitable.  As  a matter  of  course,  meetings  were 
The  water  supply  of  Liverpool  is  at  present  beld  to  redress  the  calamity,  and  to  help  the 
causing  much  anxiety,  and  forms  a subject  of  sufferers,  to  whom  insurance  offices  lent  no  aid 
grave  discussion  amoDgst  the  local  authoritiesJ  and  a large  fund,  somewhere  about  S, 000 1.,  was 
There  seems  to  be  a considerable  diversity  0f  subscribed  ; but  that  sum  was  utterly  inadequate 
opinion  in  the  Municipal  Council  as  to  the  to  effect  structural  repairs,  which  would  require 
present  sources  of  supply,  one  party  inclinin'*  at  least  four  times  that  amount,  six  large  houseaj 
to  the  belief  that  the  town  is  in  danger  of  a in  tbe  immediate  vicinage  having  been  wholly 
water  famine,  whilst  others  contend  that,  owin'*  shattered,  and  damage  to  the  extent  of  20  per 
to  several  millions  of  gallons  of  water  having  cent-  011  the  value  having  befallen  at  least  twenty 
latterly  been  saved  weekly,  by  the  introduction  mofe  > but>  P°iQt  °f  fact,  the  amount  sub- 
of  a new  system  by  the  water  engineer  for  pre-  [ scribod  was  distributed  amongst  the  poor  lodger 
venting  waste,  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  claa8es,  who  had  been  disturbed  in  their  scattered 
such  apprehension.  Amongst  those  who  believe  tenements,  some  having  been  forced  to  change 
that  a largely-increased  supply,  from  entirely  locafcion,  or  having  had  movables  somewhat 
new  sources,  is  absolutely  necessary  are  the  damaged  by  the  explosion ; amongst  such,  nearly 
chairman  and  several  members  of  the  Water  the  whole  fund  was  distributed  by  the  Committee;, 
Committee,  and  it  appears  that  an  expenditure.  B°ard  in  benevolences.  J 


amounting  to  between  2,0C0Z.  and  3,000Z.,  has  As  fco  assistance  given  to  the  owners  of  house 


already  been  incurred  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Pr0Perty>  one  example  may  suffice,— having  had 
Hawksley,  C.E.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E.,  and  one  lar&e  mansion,  and  two  smaller  houses 
Mr.  Glaisher,  for  professional  advice  on  the  shaken,  almost  to  ruin,  the  proprietor  appealed 
question  of  a new  supply  to  the  town.  Mr.  to  tbe  B°ar-d  for  aid  in  restoring  the  two  smaller 
Bateman  has  reported  in  favour  of  two  alterna-  boases.  His  appeal  was  answered  by  donations  of 
tive  schemes,  both  of  which  may  be  pronounced  first,  and  then  of  20Z. ; whereas  the  cost  of 
of  a comprehensive,  if  not  of  a gigantic,  rePairs  to  make  the  two  houses  barely  habitable 


character.  In  one  of  these  Bchemes  Mr.  Bate-  arnouilted  to  over  10CZ, 

man  proposes  to  convey  a supply  from  the  -^s.  ^ the  owners  and  occupiers  of  large 


river  Wyre,  with  its  tributaries  the  Brock  and  mansions,  no  aid  has  been  extended  to  them  by 
the  Calder,  yielding  about  26,000,000  million  tbe  Committee,  although  public  sympathy  was 
gallons  per  day,  at  a cost  of  2,141,000Z.  The  ce['tainly  excited  to  subscribe  by  the  wreck  and 
sources  of  this  supply  are  eome  fifty  miles  ruin  8?  palpably  inflicted  upon  the  unlucky  vicinal 
northwards  of  Liverpool,  and  the  conduits  and  proprietors. 

pipes  would  have  to  be  carried  along  the  route  There  is,  however,  a wreck  and  ruin  of  great 
through  Preston  and  the  Lancashire  towns.  Publio  importance  which,  after  a lapse  of  six 
Mr.  Bateman’s  other  scheme  is  still  more  for-  m°ntbs,  Btill  remains  to  be  redressed.  Macoles- 
midable,  and  it  is  this  which  he  favours  most.  Gate  Bridge,  the  only  carriage-entrance  to 
It  is  no  less  than  a proposal  to  convey  water  tho  park  for  at  least  a mile  and  a half  (between 
to  Liverpool  from  the  Westmoreland  lakes.  Ulls-  Gloucester  Gate,  N.,  and  Hanover  Gate,  W.),  has, 
water  is  the  lake  from  which  Mr.  Bateman  j together  with  tho  gate-lodge,  been  wholly  de- 
proposes  to  obtain  a supply,  which  he  says  would  ! “oliahed.  The  iron  pillars  and  debris  of  the; 
be  sufficient  for  both  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  bridge  are  laid  on  the  canal  brink,  leaving  only 
One  tunnel  would  be  required  eight  and  a half  r00In  ^or  the  horse  towing-path  ; but  the  occu- 
miles  long,  and  the  cost  to  Liverpool  would  be  | Pants  of  the  vicinage  and  public  are  wholly 
2,421,000Z.  The  distance  of  Ullswater  from  debarred  from  direct  access  to  this  beautiful 
Liverpool  is  about  eighty  miles.  | park-drive. 

The  subject  came  on  for  discussion  at  a meet-  Tbe  Avenue-road,  Primrose-hill  terrace  and 
ing  of  the  Town  Council  last  week,  when  Mr.  road>  aud  tbo.  north-western  limits  of  Portland! 
Samuelson,  one  of  the  members,  said  he  thought  j ^°'vn»  are  seriously  damaged  by  the  prohibition, 
it  was  quite  time  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  To  wbom  are  the  inhabitants  or  the  general 
Committee  should  pledge  himself  to  bring  before  Publio  to  loob  for  restitution  ? 
the  Council  the  question  of  supply  of  water  to  the  j If  Regent's  Turk  be  public  property,  surely 
town.  The  urgency  ofthe  requirement  of  a further  tbere  ought  to  be  Dome  governiug  body,  or 
supply  of  water  to  Liverpool  was  apparent  to  ranSer>  or  manager,  to  repair  damages,  whether 
every  one.  He  candidly  confessed  that  he  had  1 accidental  or  wanton.  When  Hyde  Park  rail- 
no  faith  in  the  statements  which  had  been  made  j 1D88  were  Pul*ed  down  by  an  infuriated  mob,  the 
as  to  the  saving  of  water,  and  urged  that  if  they  | lioJal  Ranger  had  the  damages  very  soon  re- 
had  a good  supply  of  water,  they  were,  upon  Paired.  although  there  was  in  that  instance  no 
sanitary  grounds  alone,  bound  to  give  it  to  the  j obstruction  of  public  thoroughfare.  Why,  then! 
public.  He  desired  the  Chairman  of  the  Water  I sbould  the  most  beautiful  drive  of  Regent’s 
Committee  to  let  the  Council  know  what  was  ! Park  be  80  lono  sbufc  off  from  public  access  ? 


really  meant  to  be  done.  Mr.  Beloe,  on  tho 
other  hand,  said  he  was  not  one  who  shared  in 
the  alarm  felt  as  to  a threatened  scarcity  of 
water,  although  he  was  willing  to  consider  any 
scheme,  at  a reasonable  cost,  which  would  pro- 
vide the  fullest  supply  of  water  possible.  Mr. 
Wilson,  chairman  of  the  Water  Committee,  in 
this  conflict  of  opinion,  observed  that  he  had 
expressed  a wish  for  a special  meeting  to  be 
called  on  the  subject  during  the  present  month. 
The  supply  of  water  to  the  town  was  at  the 
present  moment  of  great  importance.  The  com- 


Qlondam. . 


solid  impurities 


mi  IT-  1 ’ ^ “ ADD  LUIU- 

Ine  process  employed  is  to  separate  mittee  were  not,  however,  yet  quite  prepared 
irities  by  mechanical  means.  Charcoal  * with  their  scheme,  but  hoped  shortly  to  be  in 


Columbia  Market. — On  the  6th  inst.,  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  the  case  of  the  Columbia 
Market  Bill  came  on  as  an  unopposed  measure 
for  confirming  the  re-transfer  of  Columbia 
Market  by  the  mayor,  commoners,  and  citizens 
of  tho  City  of  London  to  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  and  for  making  further  provisions  re- 
specting the  maintenance  and  use  of  the 
market.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  declared 
proved,  and  it  passed  through  Committee.  It  is 
understood  that  the  market  will  be  converted 
into  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 
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THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

■ Most  of  oar  readers  have  seen  reports  of  the 
giscussion  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Gallery, 
i hicli  was  raised  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  the 
e ouse  of  Commons  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst. 

€ The  hon.  member  for  the  University  of  Cam. 
o;'idge  put  the  case  very  clearly  before  the  public, 
bd  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  may  soon 
i n solved  in  the  only  rational  manner  by  the 
iljection  of  the  new  building  so  long  promised. 

ird  Henry  Lennox  as  First  Commissioner  of 
dorks  was  of  course  bound  not  to  commit  the 
lovernment  hastily,  but  was  obliged  to  say 
‘ at  “ when  matters  came  to  the  worst,  they  were 
’;:ely  to  mend,  and  certainly,  nothing  could  be 
orse  than  the  present  fatjade  of  the  National 
nailery.” 

lAs  regards  its  internal  accommodation,  the 
i 90  is  little  better  than  with  the  fa9ade ; for 
Ir.  Hope  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  trustees 
< the  national  Gallery  had  asked  for  4,200 
near  feet  of  hanging  space,  the  present  gallery, 
r<  en  when  timbered,  and  with  the  new  additions 
ookoned  in,  will  ouly  provide  little  more  than 
1 000  ft.,  or  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  space 
?"w  wanted,  without  allowing  for  future  require- 
ontB.  Moreover  this  allowance  of  3,000  fc.  can 
I ly  be  made  up  by  close  packing,  and  by 
I Dkoning  in  every  corner  of  the  present  galleries, 
me  of  which  are  badly  lighted,  and  very  un- 
rfltisfactory. 

s It  was  further  stated  in  the  debate  that  overy 
isernal  arohiteotural  feature  of  the  present 
lililding,  had  already  been  ruthlessly  sacrificed 
Ji  obtain  space,  so  that  the  entrance  and  stair- 
i se  which  were  originally  handsome,  are  now 
r lito  unworthy  of  a public  building.  Now  why 
fclould  the  public  submit  to  such  a state  of 
&;ing8?  Is  England  with  her  millions  upon 
nillions,  so  poor  that  she  oannot  afford  a small 
lircentage  of  her  national  wealth  for  the  in- 
i.  *ests  of  art  ? At  private  sales  there  is  no 
) ;n  of  diminished  anxiety  to  possess  master- 
ies. Why  are  the  national  aspirations  in 
i is  direction  to  be  ignored  and  starved  ? 
ult  maybe  right  to  build  Palaces  of  Justice, 
lid  Government  Offices  as  grand  as  palaces, 

/ >m  which  the  public  is  excluded  ; but  this  is 
reason  for  negleoting  the  National  Gallery, 

I uioh  is  in  an  especial  manner  a publio  building, 
i which  the  poorest  has  a right  to  resort  for 
uaocent  and  instructive  reoreation. 

j iWe  are  convinced  that  the  Government  would 

I I only  do  a wise  but  a popular  thing,  if  they 
iiowed  a determination  to  endow  the  nation 
i th  all  that  is  ennobling  and  refining  in  their 
i tional  collections.  The  rich  can  be  trusted 
/ provide  these  delights  for  themselves,  but  the 
rsvernment  is  trustee  for  the  whole  people,  and 
l ‘ bound  to  consider  their  interests.  It  seems 
il  ht  the  site  is  already  purchased,  and  the  large 
1 m of  140,0001.  paid  for  it.  The  cost  of  a new 
oiilding  would,  of  course,  be  spread  over  several 
l iars,  and  would  therefore  form  no  heavy  burden 

I the  budget.  Too  much  or  too  little  has 
aiviously  been  done,  and  it  is  not  creditable  to 
>ie  Government  that  they  should  formally 
ft  struct  their  architect  to  proceed,  and  then  keep 
:iai  for  years  without  replies  to  his  commuuica- 
ns.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  this 
I on  Id  be  the  case,  as  the  authorities  appear  to 

I well  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  new 
oiilding  which  has  been  completed.  Mr.  Hope 
ated  that  he  was  “delighted  with  the  new 
t Ueries,”  and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 

I I only  endorsed  this  opinion  but  went  further, 

9 d declared  the  work,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  to 

' a “ magnificent  success.” 

.Mr.  Beresford  Hope  very  properly  put  his 
»•  estion  on  publio  grounds  alone,  stating  that  he 
'i  .s  not  counsel  for  Mr.  Barry  or  any  private 
bilividual,  but  we  do  not  think  any  member  of 
oe  architectural  profession  will  agree  with  Lord 
’;mry  Lennox  if  he  means  to  contend  that  Mr. 

1 .rry  has  no  reason  to  be  discontented  with  the 
c iatment  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
hl'dship’s  predecessors. 

We  are  not  in  Mr.  Hope’s  position.  We  are 
sunsel  for  Mr.  Barry.  We  hold  a standing 
; ief  for  every  member  of  the  profession  not 
> rly  dealt  with,  and  at  the  time  of  the  competi- 
i 11  s for  the  New  Law  Courts  and  the  National 
.'  tilery,  it  became  our  duty  to  point  out  that 
i ustice  was  committed.  The  judges,  in  the 
u se  of  the  Law  Courts,  reported,  as  is  well 
,uown,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Barry  and  Mi-.  Street 
c joint  architects,  placing  Mr.  Barry’s  name 
ist  in  their  report.  The  conditions  of  compe- 
ij  ion  provided  that  the  decision  of  the  iudees 
ould  be  “ final,"  J b 


Notwithstanding  this  absolute  obligation, 
whioh  they  had  voluntarily  incurred,  the  Go- 
vernment set  aside  the  “ final  ” decision  of  their 
own  judges,  to  Mr.  Barry’s  prejudice,  while  they 
have  retained  his  designs,  and,  as  he  has  since 
stated  publicly,  have  never  even  had  the  courtesy 
to  answer  his  inquiries,  or  give  him  any  explana- 
tion on  the  subjeot. 

It  now  appears  that  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Gallery  a similar  polioy  of  silence  has  been  ob- 
served. The  Government  first  declared  that  they 
would  respect  the  report  of  the  judges  of  this 
competition,  which  in  this  case,  as  Mr.  Hope 
(who  was  one  of  them,  states)  indicated  Mr. 
Barry  as  the  winner  in  the  competition,  and  the 
architect  to  be  employed.  They  formally  ap- 
pointed him,  in  1868,  architect  of  the  “ New 
National  Gallery,”  they  directed  him  to  prepare 
plans,  to  make  arrangements  for  proceeding  at 
onoe  with  the  work,  and  then  they  have  kept 
him  waiting  year  after  year  in  a state  of  uncer- 
tainty, which  still  continues. 

Wo  think  few  of  our  readers  who  are  aware  of 
all  that  has  passed  on  this  subjeot  will  feel  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Barry  should,  under  the  oiroum- 
stances,  have  told  Lord  H.  Lennox,  as  the  latter 
implied,  that  he  felt  he  had  been  ill-treated; 
and  we  are  confident  he  has  the  sympathies  of 
the  profession  at  large.  It  seems  to  us  that 
every  member  of  the  latter,  and  especially  every 
one  who  entered  the  competitions,  has  a claim 
to  remonstrate,  if  the  promises  made  to  induce 
architects  to  furnish  designs  for  publio  works 
are  not  carried  out  with  sorupulous  care  and 
justice.  It  is  impossible  to  oontend  that  this 
has  been  the  case  with  the  two  competitions 
referred  to,  and  in  our  opinion,  as  we  have  before 
now  Btated,  Mr.  Barry  has  a good  right  to 
complain. 


HER  MAJESTY’S  TOWER,  IN  THE  DAYS 
OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Theub  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt,  judging 
from  appearances,  that  the  Tower, — “Her 
Majesty’s  Tower,”  as  the  officials  love  to  call 
it, — will  now  attract  no  small  share  of  public 
attention,  certainly  of  those  who  are  termed  the 
“ sight-seeing  ” public.  We  have  already  made 
some  note  of  it,  and  of  its  present  state  and  con- 
dition ; this  condition  and  present  state  of  exist- 
ence being,  it  is  grievous  to  think,  but  a mere 
ghost  and  skeleton  of  what  it  onoe  upon  a time 
was,  say  in  the  dayB  of  good  Queen  Bess,  to  say 
nothing  of  still  earlier  epochs.  We  propose  now, 
therefore,  and  it  may  interest  many,  to  give  as 
far  as  is  possible  some  idea  of  herMajesty’sTower 
as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  at  a time  before  the  quaintness, — we  hardly 
know  a better  term, — of  costume,  and  all  other 
accessories  of  daily  life,  had  vanished,  and  when 
there  still  remained  preserved  a quite  English 
artistic  harmony  between  the  several  items  of 
British  life  and  daily  existence.  It  will  be  found 
a good  and  characteristic  day  to  revert  to,  and 
will  show  the  Tower  of  London  in  a very  fair 
state  of  integrity. 

It  must  not  be,  however,  imagined  that  this 
famous  Tower  has  not  a far  older  history.  Quite 
the  reverse ; for  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  unravel  its  mysteries  and 
strange  histories,  contends  strenuously  that  even 
as  to  “ length  of  days  ” the  Tower  of  London 
has  “no  rival,”  even  among  palaces  and  prisons  ; 
the  origin  of  it,  as  he  maintains,  being  like  that 
of  the  “Iliad  and  the  Sphinx,” — lost  in  the 
nebulous  ages,  and  in  times  long,  very  long, 
before  our  definite  history  took  shape.  Old 
writers  date  it  from  the  days  of  Caesar, — a legend 
taken  up  by  Shakspeare ; indeed,  the  name  of 
Caesar’s  Tower  [remains  in  popular  use  to  this 
very  day.  A Roman  wall  can  even  yet  be  traced 
near  to  some  parts  of  the  ditch,  and  certainly 
some  of  the  existing  wall  masonry  tells  of  Roman 
wall  building  “ precedent.”  It  is  mentioned,  too, 
in  the  Saxon  Chroniole.  A Saxon  stronghold 
may  indeed  have  existed  on  this  very  spot 
whereon  the  Tower  now  stands.  But  the  main 
and  central  building,  as  we  before  said,  the 
White  Tower,  was  commenced  by  William  the 
Norman,  and  the  series  of  apartments,  in  Csesar’s 
Tower,  were  certainly  built  in  the  early  Norman 
reigns,  and  aotually  made  use  of  as  a royal 
residence  by  our  Norman  kingB.  What,  then, 
says  Mr.  Dixon  enthusiastically,  can  Europe 
show  to  compare  against  suoh  a tale  P Why 
most  surely  nothing.  Set  against  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  its  eight  hundred  years  of  historic 
life,  its  nineteen  hundred  years  of  traditional 
fame,  all  other  palaces  and  prisons, — for  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  both  the  one  and 


the  other,— appear  like  things  of  an  hour ! Very, 
very  true,  and  what  a thousand  pities  it  then  is 
that  we  cannot  indeed  see  all  this  “ antiquity  ” — 
or,  at  any  rate,  the  remains  of  it.  But,  alas ! 
there  is  but  a mere  ghost  of  it  all  left.  Let  us 
see  how  much  of  it,  by  reference  to  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  Tower. 

But  first  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  a few  of 
the  olden  things  of  Continental  fame  and  anti- 
quity. The  oldest  bit  of  palace  in  Europe  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  the  Burg  in  Vienna,  date  of 
Henry  III.;  the  famous  Kremlin,  Mosoow;  the 
Doge’s  Palace,  Venice,  are  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  Seraglio,  Stamboul,  was  built 
by  Mahomet  II.  Next,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
Vatican  commenced  by  Borgia,  whose  name  it 
bears.  Then  the  old  Louvre,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; the  Tuileries,  in  that  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Spanish  Escorial  belongs  to  the 
seventeenth  century;  while  such  palaces  as  those 
of  Athens,  Cairo,  and  the  Persian  Teheran,  are  all 
of  them  of  quite  modern  date ; so  that  it  is  no  idle 
boast,  the  hoar  antiquity  of  the  London  Tower 
Palace.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  “prisons,”  none 
of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  St.  Angelo, 
Rome,  can  compare  with  the  Tower  Prison.  The 
never-to-be-forgotten  Bastile,  of  which,  by  the 
way,  there  are  some  curious  records  on  paper,  is 
a thing  of  the  past,  as  all  know.  The  Bargello  is 
a museum.  The  Piombi,  of  poetic  fame,  are 
removed  from  beneath  the  Doge’s  roof.  Vin- 
cennes, Spandau,  Spilberg,  Magdeburg,  are  all 
modern  compared  with  it.  Again,  we  wish  we 
could  see  this  old  Tower  of  London,  and  compare 
things. 

In  the  days  of  Elizabeth  there  stood  of  course, 
as  fortunately  there  yet  does  stand,  so  that  we 
can  yet  see  it,  that  oentral  feature  of  the 
whole  mass  of  buildings,  the  original  Norman 
“ Keep,”  or  White  Tower,  pretty  muoh  as  it  was, 
but,  as  we  have  said,  bo  filled  with  piles  of 
“small  arms”  as  in  a warehouse,  that  you  can 
hardly  tell  whore  you  are,  or  what  the  building 
is,  or  was,  that  you  find  yourself  in.  But  there 
it  is,  and  it  is  a something  loft  to  tell  its  own 
tale  as  best  it  oan.  This  White  Tower  is  in  the 
inner  ward,  and  this  inner  ward  held,  once  on  a 
time,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Bess,  not  a few  other 
things,  and  buildings,  all  right  full  of  ro- 
mantic  interest.  It  is  as  vain  to  look  for  them 
as  it  would  be  to  search  for  the  “ Queen’s  Apart, 
ments,”  or  the  “ Queen’s  Garden,”  so  utterly 
bare  is  the  place,  as  oompared  with  its  state  in 
Elizabeth’s  day,  when  you  might  have  gone 
the  round  of  the  old  Tower,  and  read  its  history 
on  its  walls,  in  its  many  rooms,  its  gloomy 
towers,  and  indeed  in  the  very  ground  on  which 
it  all  stood.  We  can  but  give  the  names,  and 
they  are  a something,  of  what  onoe  was,  of  the 
Wardrobe  Tower ; the  Cold  Harbour,  i.e.,  other 
towers  connected  with  it ; St.  Peter’s  Church, 
now  existing;  the  “Block”;  officers’  houses; 
the  two  Gardens ; the  Lieutenant’s  house  ; and 
the  gunners’  quarters,  all  right  full,  by  the  way 
(and  this  isnot  to  be  forgotten), of  quaint  details, 
and  Gothio  methods  of  house-building  and  tower- 
building, and  of  common  mason’s  work. 

Next  would  oome  in  proper  order  the  towers 
and  other  structures  on  the  wall ; but  before  we 
come  to  these,  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that  there 
was  a clear  way  by  the  river  side  all  along  the 
water  front  of  the  Tower,  the  water  filling  the 
moat  all  round  it,  this  moat  being  supplied 
through  or  under  the  St.  Thomas’s  Tower,  or 
rather  group  of  four  towers,  with  connecting 
walls.  The  “Traitor’s  Gate,”  with  portcullis 
and  low  archway  under  the  roadway,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  the  world-famous  Bloody 
Tower,  with  another  dark  archway  and  another 
portcullis.  These  are,  dismal  to  say,  utterly 
gone, — towers,  gateways,  and  all.  Why  was 
this  ? The  modern  substitutes  for  a small  part 
of  them  is  new  work,  and  fails  to  touch,  as  old 
time-ooloured  work  always  does,  the  “ chord 
of  romance  ” in  man’s  heart. 

The  moat  on  the  river  side  ran  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  it  was  over  it  that  the  St. 
Thomas’s  Tower  was  built.  The  Byeward 
Tower,  still  fortunately  remaining,  was  to  the 
west  of  this,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  moat, 
with  again  the  Middle  tower  or  towers,  and  with 
the  postern  as  main  entrance  to  the  whole  pile 
of  buildings,  and  approached  from  what  is  now 
Tower-street.  A more  thoroughly  “ Gothio 
way  ” could  not  be,  and  if  the  element  of  the 
picturesque  be  a first  necessity  in  building,  then 
indeed  we  can  hardly  sufficiently  estimate  the 
extent  of  our  losses,  and  must  needs  envy  those 
who  in  Queen  Bess’s  day  were  privileged  to  see 
all  the  old  work.  To  the  east  of  this  was  the  Cradle 
Tower,  the  Well  Tower,  and  the  Iron  Gate, 
a 
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forming  another  main  entrance  with  portcullis, 
to  the  whole  group  of  buildings  within  the  outer 
wall  and  moat.  We  can  here  readily  imagine 
with  what  gloomy  thoughts  and  dismal  fore- 
bodings, the  unhappy  State  prisoner,  whoever 
he  might  be,  must  have  passed  under  and  by 
the  side  of  these  gloomy  archways  and  towers, 
and  how  small  must  have  been  his  hope  of  any 
possibility  of  escape.  Quite  a romance  this 
little  stretch  of  water-way.  Gundulf,  the 
“ Weeper,”  who  built  the  White  Tower,  must 
have  been  indeed  a prophet,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  tower  “ in  tears,”  for  they,  as  we 
are  told  welled  forth  from  what  seemed  to  be  an 
unfailing  source  ; and  it  is  quite  sure  that  those 
who  followed  him  and  entered  his  “ Tower,”  had 
full  cause  to  weep  when  they  caught  glimpse  of 
his  work.  Gundulf,  be  it  observed  in  passing, 
rebuilt  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  maybe  its 
Castle,  not  a little  like  to  his  “ keep  ” in  London. 
He  also  built  the  first  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and 
the  old  Barbican,  known  as  the  Hall  Tower,  next 
to  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  close  to  the  Great 
Hall. 

The  outer  wall  washed  by  the  moat  had  also 
flanking  towers,  the  Brass  Mount,  and  Legge 
Mount,  the  Galleyman  Tower,  the  Lantern 
Tower,  and  the  “Bell”  Tower,  with  belfry,  still 
we  are  rejoioed  to  Bay,  remaining  intact,  so  that 
in  it  may  yet  be  seen,  as  in  the  White  Tower 
itself,  a specimen  of  the  old  walling,  and  system 
of  tower  building  and  construction.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  Windsor  Castle  had,  and  has,  its 
Bell  Tower,  and  that  it  is  all  but  the  sole  remnant 
of  that  notable  castle  as  it  once  existed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  it  being  of  modem  castle- 
building  date.  If  any  very  ourions  student 
wants  to  know  what  sort  of  charm  there  really 
does  lie  in  “ old  walling,”  as  contrasted  with 
modern  rubble  work,  why  here  in  these  Bell 
Towers  it  may  be  seen.  Notable  and  artistic 
work  it  is,  though  it  seems  so  Bimple ! Green 
fields,  by  the  way,  surrounded  the  Tower  Moat 
in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day,  and  but  a few  scat- 
tered old  houses  here  and  there  could  be  seen 
till  you  got  inside  the  outer  ballium. 

We  have  said  that  the  keep,  or  White  Tower, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  whole  pile  within  the 
moat,  or  ditch.  But,  surrounding  this  central 
tower,  was  the  Inner  Wa/rd  Wall  and  its  towers, 
whoso  very  names  are  right  full  of  history  and 
romance  ; and,  we  must  needs  add,  of  weeping 
and  wailing  memories.  The  Bell  Tower,  as 
above,  and  next  to  it  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the 
L ;velin  Tower,  the  Flint  Tower,  the  Bowyer 
Tower,  the  Brick  Tower,  the  Martin  Tower,  the 
Constable  Tower,  the  Broad  Arrow  Tower,  and 
at  the  angle  the  Salt  Tower.  These,  with  their 
connecting  walls  or  battlements,  with  a way  all 
round,  and  with  passages  or  archways  through 
tb  j towers  whioh  rose  above  all,  once  on  a time, 
had  a veritable  existence.  A very  powerful 
imagination  indeed  on  the  spot  is  needed  to 
realise  all  this.  We  have  thought  it  a something 
to  record  and  print  the  hollow  names ! — better 
than  nothing,  surely.  Well  might  we  say  with  the 
immortal  bard, — 

" A ‘ somebody  ’ of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them  ; 

But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  we  do  not  know  ! " 

There  were  two  rows  of  quaint  Gothic-built 
houses,  and  even  single  houses,  scattered  over 
the  ground,  regardless  of  order,  with  quarters 
for  the  soldiers ; all,  in  short,  making  up 
together  a little  town, — quite  a museum,  had  it 
been  kept,  of  Middle  Age  antiquities,  and  which 
would  have — did  it  but  exist  as  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Bess — taken  us  bodily,  as  well  as  men- 
tally, into  London  of  the  Past, — at  least,  as  far 
as  the  more  material  bnildings  and  ground 
could  do  it.  We  could  not,  certainly,  see  every, 
thing  just  as  in  past  days ; to  wit,  a royal  barge 
with  a queen  on  board,  in  all  “ bravery  of  gold 
and  pennons  nor  a lieutenant’s  boat  returning 
with  a culprit  in  the  stem  of  it,  and  with  what 
might  have  been  a “ headsman”  standing  at  his 
side,  holding  in  hand  the  fatal  axe.  Not  quite 
this,  surely ; but  the  walls  of  the  place,  high  and 
thick  and  strong,  and  towers,  with  narrow 
prison  windows,  and  narrow  picturesque  way 
between  them, — more  especially  that  between 
th*  inner  and  outer  wards  on  the  river-side,  and 
between  Traitor’s  Gate  and  the  Bloody  Tower, 
— could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  for  quaint 
and  architecturesque  and  historic  power.  The 
inner  and  the  outer  wards  of  London’s  Tower 
are  right  notable  in  England’s  history.  What 
a pity  it  is  that  so  much  of  them  have,  for  good 
and  all,  vanished  utterly,  leaving  only  words  and 
names  behind  ! Quite  needless,  too,  all  this  fell 
destruction,  for  the  whole  place  now  is  but  little 


better  than  a big  “ storehouse,”  though  once  on 
a time,  a Royal  Palace  ! 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  bring  it  back  ? 


A CITY-  OF  THE  FUTURE.* 

LETTERS  FROM  SHAKSPEARIA  BY  SCAMOZZI  SMITH, 
ESQ.,  ARCHITECT. 

Written  to  his  Friends  in  London  during  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1915-10. 

My  Dear , — The  next  day  being  Sunday,  I 

was  taken  by  my  host  to  the  great  Church  of 
St.  John,  his  chief  work  of  whioh  I gave  you  a 
description  some  time  ago,  and  must  say  that 
never  was  I so  much  impressed  with  religious 
service  before  as  I was  on  this  occasion,  which 
I oannot  help  attributing,  in  some  considerable 
degree,  to  its  very  appropriate  artistio  accompani- 
ments, which  seemed,  not  only  to  have  the 
power  of  striking  the  senses  and  filling  the 
imagination,  but  of  touching  the  heart.  There 
was  that  in  the  aspect  of  the  place  itBelf,  to  which 
the  three  sister  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  had  combined  to  give  a solemn 
beauty,  that  predisposed  the  mind  to  devout 
templation,  and  gave  freedom  and  elevation  to 
the  soul.  The  architecture,  broad  and  simple, 
admitting  the  flood  of  day  from  the  oentre  of  the 
fretted  dome  in  one  pure  stream,  like  heavenly 
illumination,  and  which  was  its  only  avenue, 
save  where  it  fitly  streamed  through  the  forms 
of  glorified  apostles  in  the  altar  window.  The 
statues  of  saints  and  martyrs,  those  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy ; and  the  grand  picture 
above  the  altar,  of  Christ  pronouncing  the 
beatitudes  on  the  Mount, — the  great  temple  so 
adorned,  perishable  though  it  be,  and  the  work 
of  a creature  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils, 
seemed  instinct  with  a spiritual  power, — a power 
to  raise  the  thoughts  above  earthly  interests, 
and,  at  least,  to  assist  faith  in  laying  hold  on 
the  future  life.  But  when  the  grand  organ 
lifted  up  its  voice,  and  a vast  and  devout 
congregation  rose  en  masse,  and,  like  the 
heavenly  host  in  the  Apocalypse,  “ sang  halle- 
lujah as  the  Bound  of  seas”;  when  the  rich  music 
married  to  the  immortal  verse  of  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel  rolled  upon  the  ear,  and  re- 
sounded through  the  sculptured  and  painted 
dome  and  arches  of  the  church,  and,  I may  add, 
waking  echoes  in  the  deep  mysteries  of  the 
heart,  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  five  divine 
sisters  had  become  vocal,  and  united  with  man 
in  the  worship  of  the  Eternal, — that  worship  in 
which  I believe  they  all  originally  had  their 
birth,  — then,  in  the  language  of  an  eloquent 
advocate  of  the  Mediaeval  architecture,  the  whole 
resounded  and  spoke  like  God  from  the  olouds, 
from  its  lofty  dome  and  vaults,  or  alternately 
sorrowed  and  rejoiced  like  man  in  the  deep- 
swelling organ. 

Yet  all  this,  we  must  remember,  is  breathed 
from  the  human  soul,  Poetry,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Music,  and  Architecture  in  her  fine-art 
manifestations  being  the  voice  of  the  human 
heart ; so  that  it  is  really  humanity  calling  unto 
humanity  with  a voice  divine. 

It  is  a voice,  however,  if  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand, yet  at  least  difficult  to  describe.  Who, 
says  Carlisle,  can  describe  in  logical  language 
the  effect  that  music  has  on  us  P If  one  is  so 
difficult  to  describe,  how  much  more  must  the 
combined  voice  of  the  four  syren  sisters  P All 
we  can  say  is,  that — 

“ Within  the  spells 
Of  their  beauty’s  power 
Something  dimly  dwells 
At  variance  with  a world 
Of  sorrows  and  farewells.” 

The  sermon  was  in  harmony  with  all  this : it 
was  at  once  eminently  theological  and  philo- 
sophical, for  there  is  no  hostility  exerted  or  felt 
here  by  the  church  against  the  philosopher,  that 
highest  faith  having  become  prevalent  expressed 
in  the  exclamation  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelias, 
that  nobody  was  ever  injured  by  the  truth,  nor 
ever  will  be;  that  the  truth,  whatever  it  may 
be,  can  only  lead  to  good, — can  only  lead  to 
God,  and  the  promotion  of  his  glory ; and  that 
no  doctrine  of  Christianity  really  dear  to  the 
hopes  of  man,  or  essential  to  his  true  dignity 
and  happiness,  will  ever  be  discredited  or  under- 
mined. It  further  reminded  me  of  the  writings 
of  the  amiable  English  divine,  Cudworth;  for, 
like  them,  it  placed  religion  mainly  in  purity  of 
heart,  and  love  to  God  and  man,  and  denounced 
all  those  as  worse  than  atheists,  and  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  species,  who  propagated  un- 
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worthy  views  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Creator,  or  the  fundamental  nature  of  man.  The 
moral  heroism  which  springs  from  suoh  vie  we 
seemed  to  inspire  the  preacher  in  his  dosing 
appeal.  He  strove, — • 

“ Against  the  torrent  and  the  stubborn  hill 
To  urge  free  virtue’s  steps,  and  to  her  side 
Summon  that  strong  divinity  of  soul 
Which  conquers  chance  and  fate.” 

Our  conversation  as  we  withdrew  naturally 
turned  on  the  relations  of  art  and  religion,  s 
subject  on  which  I was  desirous  of  drawing  oul 
my  companion.  I alluded  to  the  dogma  of  a 
writer  of  the  last  century,  Ruskin,  that  art  ir 
the  Middle  Ages  existed  for  moral  teaching,  and 
that  when  she  gave  up  that  task  to  her  pliotetic 
kinswoman,  Literature,  she  declined  in  power 
He  remarked  that  if  she  had  so  declined  it  oould 
not  be  because  she  had  relinquished  the  lowei 
task  of  instructing  the  ignorant  in  sacred  historj 
and  biography,  in  doing  which,  that  is,  in  making 
stone  Bibles  of  the  cathedrals,  Bhe  had  well-nigt 
smothered  the  art  of  architecture,  disfiguring  il 
with  hobgoblins  and  creatures  of  a disordered 
imagination,  and  a superstitious  creed.  It  musl 
have  been  from  some  other  cause.  Now,  at  al 
events,  he  believed  that  art  by  being  true  to  hei 
own  laws,  or,  in  other  words,  the  three  sistei 
arts,  by  working  in  harmony,  as  he  had  endea' 
voured  to  make  them  work  in  the  church  wo  had 
just  left,  afid  by  means  of  beauty,  now  theii 
chief  object,  and  allied  with  a purer  religion 
they  would  have  far  greater  power  over  the 
hearts  of  men  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
had ; and  that  if  art  had  abdicated  the  office  o: 
teaching  the  ignorant  the  truths  of  Soripture 
story,  she  had  assumed  a higher  office  of  mora 
and  spiritual  inspirer  to  all,  and  had  become  the 
auxiliary,  or  rather  an  instrument,  of  the  divine 
spirit  itself,  the  consoler  and  elevator  of  nien. 

This  house  is  situated  in  a retired  suburb,  the 
beauty  of  which  has  attracted  many  men  o: 
taste  to  the  spot,  who  have  greatly  increased  its 
beauty  by  the  fine  compositions  and  grouping 
and  harmonious  colouring  of  the  buildings  they 
have  introduced  into,  and  engrafted  on,  the 
landscape.  My  visit  gave  me  an  opportunity  o: 
viewing  Beveral  of  these  in  company  with  mine 
host,  who  was  as  delighted  as  myself  in  hovering 
about  every  creation  of  the  architectural  muse 
possessing  any  great  merit  or  originality.  I have 
no  time  to  make  notes,  or  aught  but  very  brie: 
notes  of  these.  But  I will  in  some  future  lettei 
endeavour  to  recall  my  impressions  of  theii 
exteriors.  Of  the  interiors,  I could  get  but  little 
information. 

On  the  following  morning,  mine  host,  seeing 
the  delight  I took  in  everything  architectural  ir 
the  house  and  neighbourhood,  and  rightly 
divining  that  he  could  not  give  me  a greatei 
pleasure,  proposed  that  we  should  make  togethei 
an  architectural  excursion  about  the  suburbs  and 
through  the  city,  where  he  said  he  could  show 
me  some  things  whioh,  the  place  being  largo,  had 
probably  escapedmyobservationbefore,  including 
one  of  his  principal  churches,  and  a very  noble 
theatre,  and  other  recently-constructed  edifioes. 
I of  course  gladly  assented,  and  we  sallied  forth 
on  a circuitous  path  for  the  city,  on  our  way 
examining  a great  number  of  churches,  whioh 
we  were  enabled  to  do  without  running  after  the 
sexton,  as  they  are  always  open.  They  display, 
as  a class,  along  with  perfect  fitness,  great 
variety  of  internal  arrangement  and  great  in- 
genuity and  knowledge  of  existing  works  and 
styles,  which  have  been  largely  drawn  upon. 
They  are  of  all  shapes  of  plan, — octagonal,  hexa- 
gonal, square,  oblong,  round,  Bemioircular,  semi- 
octagonal,  elliptical,  and  as  various  in  their 
vertical  sections.  The  dome-crowned  Greek 
cross  is,  however,  the  typical  form  of  a large 
class,  and  splendid  are  the  variations  on  this 
general  type,  with  central  dome  and  four 
subordinate  ones,  all  more  or  less  satisfactory. 
Sometimes  the  central  dome  is  lofty  and  the 
rest  low  ; sometimes  it  predominates,  ohiefly  in 
diameter.  Here  it  is  round  and  the  others 
octagonal ; there  it  is  lofty  and  ogeed ; while 
the  rest  are  low  and  segmental.  There  area 
few  instances  of  central  hemispherical  dome 
surrounded  by  octagonal  semidomes.  As  to  the 
interior,  with  a great  variety  iu  design,  detail, 
and  decoration,  there  is  great  uniformity  iu  the 
plan  and  disposal  of  the  seats.  I allude  to  Pro- 
testant ohurches,  most  of  which  have  their  seats 
ranged  amphitheatrically,  i.  e.,  concentrically, 
rising  gradatim  one  above  another.  In  one 
interior  I recognised  a striking  similarity  to 
St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  of  which,  indeed,  it  isi 
an  idealisation. 

External  compositions  are  generally  more  or; 
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i|«  pyramidal,  with  one  commanding  feature  in 
i:  centre.  The  dome  appears  both  in  Gothic 
H Classic,  of  various  sections.  Yet  the  spire 
ys  a noble  part  in  the  aerial  architecture  of 
jikspearia,  but  it  rises  as  often  from  a lantern 
otherwise,  and  central  spires  generally  so  rise. 
; the  central  crowning  compositions  exist  in 
h variety  that  I despair  of  giving  you  any  idea 
-hem.  Some  are  so  light  and  aerial,  you  would 
Oder  the  first  puff  of  wind  does  not  blow  them 
jiy  like  a vapour.  They  seem  as  if  designed 
{five  literally  to  airy  nothing  a local  habitation 
a name. 

lenerally,  through  the  exquisite  feeling  for 
a,  the  outline  of  the  buildings  is  so  beauti- 
■that  if  you  can  only  get  this  outline  projected 
iinst  a lighter  or  darker  background,  you  have 
jicient  to  charm  you,  though  you  see  nothing 
• Generally,  however,  there  are  the  charms 
colouring  and  gilding,  which  latter,  as  you 
ht  naturally  expeot  in  a country  which,  being 
jinded,  bleeds  gold,  is  much  used,  showing 
jf  chiefly  on  domes,  and  their  terminals, 
lips  of  statues,  which,  often  being  the 
jvning  of  white  marble  towers  or  rotundas, 
p a glorious  effect.  Light  being  often 
light  from  above,  in  public  buildings, 
jdows  are  often  omitted,  whioh  gives  rise 
/mcli  ingenuity  in  relieving  and  embellishing 
is  externally  and  internally,  — niches  and 
jues  or  groups ; niches,  with  square  grounds 
| high-relief  sculptured  subjects;  bas-reliefs; 
pis,  with  inscriptions ; sculptured  symbols ; 
.es  and  statues  in  upper  stories ; in  lower, 
ies,  with  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions, 
fter  this  I need  not  say  there  is  no  imitation, 
iiere  is  amongst  us  of  the  imperfect  unfinished 
. positions  of  the  Middle  Ages ; such  as  two 
il  west  towers  or  spires  without  a pre- 
sent central  one  to  unite  them.  Nor  have 
t seen  three  similar  spires  as  at  Lichfield, 
;h  is  considered  monotonous.  When  three 
as  are  introduced,  the  central  one,  or  each  of 
| western  ones,  rises  from  a lantern.  What 
lore  important,  all  are  true  works  of  art, 
mal  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  and 
It  every  true  work  of  art  must  be,  a thing 
I,  as  a whole,  never  was  seen  in  the  world 
re,  and  whioh  never  to  the  end  of  time  will 
ieen  again.  Let  me  here  mention  that  several 
ill  suburban  Gothic  ohurches  we  passed  had 
'•  rich  traceried  windows,  executed  of  timber. 
|n  arriving  at  the  theatre  mentioned,  I was 
dfied  to  find  that  it  was  one  I had  noticed 
re,  and  to  which,  it  being  near  my  hotel,  I 
made  several  early  morning,  I may  say  ante- 
.kfast,  visits,  which  I was  fain  to  do  for  its 
|hing  and  harmonising  influence  on  my  mind 
lUgh  the  day.  Of  this  I shall  send  you  a 
ph  and  some  account  by-and-by. 
lose  by  this  building  is  the  School  of  Naval 
jiitecture,  an  edifice  which  pleased  me  muoh, 
jthe  more  on  learning  that  the  quality  chiefly 
;ht  in  it  in  reference  to  the  form  of  vessels, 
ifety  to  life  and  property,  not  speed,  so 
jnely  and  wickedly  preferred  amongst 
| Opposite  this  is  the  Public  Library  of 
kspearia,  and  beyond  it  to  the  south  the 
fio  Museum,  both  fine  buildings.  They  differ 
4 ours  in  that  they  are  not  entirely  free,  but 
be  principle  of  our  postage  system  charge 
for  admission,  by  which  they  are  almost  self- 
jorting.  I know  not  with  what  other  result, 
far  from  these  is  a building  remarkable  for 
profusion  of  sculptured  representation  of  the 
e kingdom  of  nature.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
ety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
h is  in  a very  flourishing  condition  here.  It 
obtained  the  prohibition  of  steeple-chases, 
3-racing,  hunting,  and  fishing  as  sports,  all 
itioes  causing  suffering  to  animals.  As  to 
dng  and  shooting,  I believe  scarcely  a man, 
liinly  not  a woman,  could  now  be  found  who 
d join  in  such  exercises.— Yours,  &c. 

Scamozzi  Smith. 


{r  Dear , — The  next  building  we  visited 

e large  and  excellently  planned  and  venti- 
» and  designed  infirmary  of  the  city, — 
■e,  so  numerous  are  the  lady  volunteer 
I as  who  employ  themselves  in  its  manage- 
flp  and  visitation,  that,  with  the  slightest 
lible  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  each 

iJ:  the  patients  are  seldom  left  even  for  an 
V to  the  mercy  of  hirelings ; and  the  result, 
igards  the  proportion  of  cures,  is  what  might 
;pected. 

i fine  healthily. situated  building  was  pointed 
flio  me  as  the  Asylum  of  that  unfortunate 
c who  have  knowledge  at  one  entrance  quite 
Siout,  and  are  consigned  to  that  “ death  in 
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life,”  blindness — the  deprivation  of  that  master 
sense  through  which  the  glory  aud  beauty  of 
the  universe  stream  in  upon  the  soul.  It  is  felt 
that  these  have  a peculiar  claim  on  our  sympa- 
thies  and  compassionate  regard,  and  they  are 
very  carefully  looked  after  here,  and  never  pent 
up  in  close  towns.  This  asylum  is  in  a situation 
where,  as  if  to  compensate  as  much  as  possible 
for  loss  of  the  pleasures  of  sight,  every  other 
sense  may  be  regaled,  by  pure  air,  garden  per- 
fumes, and  Nature’s  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies. 

As  we  returned  from  our  visit  we  were  charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  a building  that  was  pointed 
out  to  us  delightfully  situated  outside  the  city. 
It  is  the  asylum  of  the  greatly  maimed,  muti- 
lated, and  deformed  in  body— a place  rich  in 
Flora’s  choicest  gifts  and  attractions,  natural  and 
artificial,  supposed  sufficient  to  win,  for  the  good 
of  the  public  and  preservation  of  its  beauty, 
from  a vagrant  life,  the  greatest  lover  of  liberty 
of  that  unfortunate  olass  to  its  soft  retreat ; an 
object  greatly  aided  by  strict  legislative  enact- 
ments against  mendicity — as  unnecessary. 

To  the  . Lunatic  asylum  none  can  be  con- 
signed till  it  is  considered  needful  by  four-fifths 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  shown  to 
me  is  the  seat  of  the  Royal  Philological  College 
or  Academy,  the  ohief  province  of  whioh  is,  to 
watch  over  the  growth,  correct  the  defects, 
guard  the  purity,  and  increase  the  copiousness, 
superiority,  and  beauty  of  the  English  language. 
Of  this  more  anon. 

Adjoining  it  is  the  Royal  Printing  House, 
which  has  many  very  original  features,  which  it 
well  deserves,  for  it  has  adorned  the  republic  of 
letters  with  such  beautiful  editions  of  standard 
works  that  it  is  supposed  the  Aldines  and 
Elzeviers  will  be  no  more  heard  of.* 

In  all  these  buildings,  whether  halls,  theatres, 
colleges,  and  in  the  churohes,  I noticed  that  the 
entrance-doors,  which  must  always  be  the  ohief 
feature  in  architecture,  were  very  fine  features, 
highly  decorated,  and  broad  and  lofty  in  propor- 
tions, and  whatever  the  style,  the  deep  reveals 
have  rich  columnar  decorations.  But  this  is 
characteristic  of  Shakspearian  architecture, 
which  is  never  demeaned  in  character  and  ex- 
pression by  low,  narrow,  and  insignificant  doors, 
such  as  too  often  disfigure  ours,  and  of  which 
the  three  mouse-holes  at  the  north  end  of 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  through  which  the 
judges  of  the  land  pass  to  the  judgment-seat,  are 
a notable  example. 

Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  treatment  of 
the  frieze,  which  when  plain  and  not  charged 
with  the  life-giving  ornament,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it  (Cockerell,  Builder,* ii.,457)  is  otherwise 
marked  by  dark-coloured  marble,  red,  purple,  or 
blue  granite.  When  it  is  charged  with  sculpture 
even  the  ground  is  sometimes  a dark-ooloured 
marble,  which  strongly  relieves  the  light  sculp- 
ture. It  is  always  of  first-rate  quality,  and  so 
are  the  statues,  which  when  in  high  situations, 
where  high-class  finish  would  be  lost  they  get 
modelled  in  miniature  by  a first-rate  sculptor  in 
clay  whioh  bold  carvers  execute  in  large. 

In  the  interior  I noticed  that  the  floors  are 
more  simply  treated  than  in  England,  where  our 
richly-coloured  and  glazed  tiles  are  peculiarly 
absurd  in  a climate  or  country  where  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  take  off  the  shoes  on  entering  any 
place,  however  sacred.  Besides  these  1 was 
shown  the  Architectural  Museum  of  Models  or 
Restorations  of  all  the  great  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  the  world ; the  Geological  Gallery,  con- 
taining models  of  the  structure  and  crust  of  the 
earth,  showing  the  various  deposits;  the  Astro- 
nomioal  Museum,  exhibiting  models  on  a grand 
scale  of  the  glorious  machinery  of  the  Universe ; 
the  Hall  of  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Scienoe, 
&c.,— all  worthy  of  their  high  and  ennobling 
purposes. 

Some  of  the  buildings  seen,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  all  completely  fireproof,  were  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their  composition  and 
form  ; others  for  the  delicacy  of  their  details  ; a 
third  set  for  the  amazing  interest  and  variety  of 
their  carved  decorations,  in  some  of  which  the 
cunning  interweaving  of  the  human  with  the 
animal  form,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  reptiles,  and 
plants  of  all  kinds,  is  beyond  all  praise  of  mine. 

Our  next  object  was  the  great  Church  of  St. 
Ihomas,  which  we  thoroughly  examined.  But 
of  which  I postpone  my  description. 


®av’Dg,th!8  church  we  gave  our  attention 
more  particdarly  to  the  effect  of  the  ordinary 
street  architecture,  of  which  I must  give  you 
S-  “P^G8810ns*  fir8fc  notioing  those  detached 
objects  half  sculp,  ure  half  architecture,  which 
everywhere  intersect  and  terminate  the  vistas. 

I he  light  aerial  architectural  objeots,  creatures 
, the  fancy,  compounded  of  columns,  arches, 
domes,  niches,  pediments,  canopies,  groups  of 
peace,  trophies,  bas-reliefs,  statues  of  men, 
women,  muses,  graces,  genii,  birds,  beasts,  the 
most  interesting  creations  of  the  sculptor,  com- 
bined  with  the  most  elegant  forms  of  the  archi- 
tect that  grace  the  intersections  of  the  streets 
aud  centres  of  squares,  ootagons,  quadrants, 
crescents,  circuses,  everywhere  would  astonish 
and  enchant  you : all  for  some  use,  and  yet  as 
beautiful  as  if  fur  beauty  only.  Some  are  for 
shelter  from  sun,  some  are  fountains,  — all 
protect  from  flying  vehicles,— all  contain  clocks, 
thermometers,  vanes,  &c.  The  objects  that 
spring  into  the  air  are  the  most  aerial  and 
romantic  I ever  beheld.  Seen  at  some  distance, 
you  would  fancy  them  columns  of  vapour  exhal- 
ing from  the  earth,  rather  than  solid  masonry 
pressing  upon  it.  Compared  with  these,  the 
triumphal  arches  of  the  Romans,  and  their 
modern  imitations  in  Paris,  look  tame  and  prosaic. 
Ihey  are  embodiments  of  ideas  suoh  as,  in  our 
country,  wrought  in  fanoy’s  loom,  float  in  light 
visions  round  the  poet’s  head,  but  never  round 
the  architect’s  or  sculptor’s.  Nor  must  you 
suppose  by  my  mention  of  domes,  columns,  <3sc., 
that  they  are  all  in  the  Classic  style  ; they  are 
as  frequently  of  Gothic,  where  the  unglazed 
tracery  window  plays  a beautiful  part  in  pierced 
work,  and  sometimes  the  buttress  appears.  But 
it  is  so  refined  and  brightened  in  shape  that  it 
has  more  of  a Classic  than  a Gothic  air.  It  is 
generally  semi-octagon,  diminishing  as  it  ascends 
from  great  massive  strength  below,  into  the  most 
marvellous  and  fantastic  lightness  above.  In 
these  the  masonic  feats  in  the  production  of 
Bkeleton  domes,  pierced  lanterns,  and  open 
spires  are  beyond  my  powers  of  description. 
Ihe  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  hath,  and 
these  are  of  them. 

Theso  streets,  which  are,  of  course,  undis- 
figured by  temporary  fashions  such  as  have  left 
their  odious  mark  on  London  and  Paris,  must,  I 
verily  believe,  literally  charm  the  savage  beasts 
by  the  sustained  melody  and  harmony  of  their 
architecture,  which,  I may  say,  has  been 
fashioned  by  and  truly  reflects  the  national  life. 

I am  never  weary  in  them.  Their  effeot  on  the 
nervous  system  through  the  delighted  mind  pre- 
vents bodily  fatigue.  What  strikes  you  forcibly 
is,  that,  though  you  are  in  a new  world,  where 
all  is  literally  new,  there  should  be  no  lack 
whatever  of  associations  of  the  old.  By  means 
of  sculpture  and  painting,  poetry  and  fable,  the 
muse  of  history,  everywhere  seems  to  haunt  the 
city,  and  speak  to  its  denizens  through  its  other 
wise  eloquent  architecture.  By  these  magioians 
all  is  touched  with  the  magic  of  the  past,  and  you 
sometimes  feel  even  haunted  by  reminiscences 
of  British  and  European  glory.  How  learned, 
how  acoomplislffed,  must  be  the  architects  ! Such 
has  often  been  my  exclamation ; for  all  my 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  inspiration  of 
genius,  which,  with  little  or  no  education,  will 
sometimes  produce  a poet,  will  not  alone  make 
an  architect;  and  to  expose,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
the  fallacy  of  a very  respectable  writer  of  the 
last  century,  James  Fegusson,  who  asserts  that 
the  finest  buildings  of  India  in  his  day  were 
designed  by  workmen  who  could  neither  read, 
write,  nor  draw ; an  assertion  which  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  professional  culture,  and  at  the 
very  existence  of  architecture  as  a liberal  art ; 
for  if  such  men  oan  conceive  and  produce  in  stone 
works  like  Mahommed  Shaw’s  tomb  at  Bejapore, 
aud  one  or  two  others  I could  name,  whioh  are 
among  the  most  majestic  structures  on  which  the 
sun  ever  rose,  where  is  the  use  of  our  professional 
training,  and  what  peculiar  inheritance  have  we 
in  the  honours  or  emoluments  of  architecture  ? 
To  your  tents,  0 Israel !— Yours,  &c. 

Scamozzi  Smith. 


Printing,  from  its  connexion  -with  literature,  is 
regarded  as  a Fine  Art,  aud  printers  uuito  usually 
mechanical  ingenuity  and  artistic  taste  with  considerable 
erudition,  chiefly  philological.  Typographical  correctness 
is  a matter  of  course,  and  is  fully  expected  both  by 
authors  and  the  public.  * 


Pall  of  a Building  in  Sheffield. — On  the 

9thinst.  the  front  foundations  of  the  new  build- 
ing which  is  being  erected  in  Anges-street, 
Sheffield,  for  Messrs.  Cockayne,  drapers,  gave 
way,  and  caused  a briok  archway  to  fall.  Two 
men  were  underneath  at  the  time.  One  of  them, 
an  Irish  labourer,  named  Hester,  was  buried  by 
the  falling  bricks,  and  an  iron  girder  also  fell 
upon  him. 
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IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  presided  over  by 
Sir.  Sydney  Waterlow,  offered  premiums  for 
idesigns  for  dwellings  for  the  industrial  olasses 
to  bo  erected  in  Goswell-road.  Particulars  of 
ithe  competition  will  be  fonnd  in  our  volume  for 
llast  year.*  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Henry  Macaulay,  architect,  of  Kingston. 
(on-Thames.  In  our  present  number  we  give 
:i3ome  illustrations  of  his  designs,  and  we  will  let 
phe  architect  speak  for  himself  in  describing 
'them. 

I The  site  in  the  Goswell-road,  for  which  these 
buildings  were  designed,  is  of  irregular  form, 

I having  three  of  its  Bides  to  surrounding  streets, 
vith  one  obtuse  and  one  aoute  angle  with  the 
Goswell-road,  where  it  was  desired  that  there 
jihould  be  shops  with  rooms  attached,  this  being 
he  most  valuable  frontage  on  the  site;  and  by 
he  four  entrances  being  placed  in  the  side 
i treots,  this  frontage  is  left  intact. 

A list  of  conditions  was  issued  by  the  com. 
p>auy  for  the  guidance  of  architects  ; these  have 
r 1*11  been  complied  with,  and  the  further  conditions 
Considered  equally  necessary  by  the  architect, 
il  That  no  apartment  in  a dwelling  should  have 
! o be  passed  through  in  order  to  enter  another ; 
Iso  that  the  water-closets  should  not  be  entered 
nrom  or  by  having  to  pass  through  any  apart- 
Itient,  but  have  an  interval  of  atmosphere  circu- 
iting between  each  oloset  and  the  dwelling.” 

[ The  general  plan  is  the  same  for  all  the  dwell- 
,ngs,  which  are  approached  from  the  rear  by  an 
internal  staircase,  inclosed,  by  side  walls,  and 
jising  by  half-flights,  so  as  to  avoid  winders. 

: rom  each  alternate  landing  the  doors  of  two 
i wellings  open  right  and  left  on  entering.  There 

■ short,  straight  passage,  with  a window  pro- 
dding light  and  ventilation  to  it,  and  on  the 
,*me  side  a door  to  the  open  lobby  or  space 
jijfore  named,  which  contains  the  watercloset, 

I - the  end  the  coal-place,  food-closet  or  larder, 

id  the  door  to  dust-shaft  on  the  side.  The  door 
om  the  passage  into  this  space  can  be  left  open 
; . any  time  for  ventilation  with  perfect  safety, 
jhen  the  outer  door  from  the  staircase  is  closed 
l id  secured. 

•'The  scullery,  living-room,  and  bed  room  or 
°ms,  open  from  the  sides  of  this  passage,  and 
’ hen  the  windows  and  doors  in  these  rooms  are 
1 'en  there  is  not  any  portion  of  the  dwellings 
jhioh  would  not  bo  purified  by  the  passage 
irough  of  the  external  air. 

The  ventilation,  apart  from  the  opening  of 
mdows  and  doors,  is  proposed  to  be  obtained 
making  use  of  a sufficient  number  of  the 
rtical  shafts  in  the  brickwork, — covering  the 
enings  to  the  same  from  rooms  with  finely 
rforated  zinc,  to  avoid  draughts. 

The  living-rooms  would  be  provided  with 

■ itable  cooking-range,  and  would  have  a good 
bboard  in  one  of  the  recesses ; the  sculleries 
iimall  fireplace  and  boiler,  and  iron  or  earthen- 
ire  sink;  and  the  bedrooms  would  have  a small 
ate  in  the  angle  fireplaces,  composed  of  fire- 
iy  lumps  forming  back  and  sides,  with  the 
Irs  only  of  iron. 

i For  convenience  an  opening  would  be  made 
[ Im  the  sculleries  to  coal-places  provided  with 
3 iliding-door.  Above  the  coal-places  the  larders 
( food-closets  would  be  placed,  and  would  there- 
e e be  external  to  the  buildings,  although  under 
■er,  the  doors  having  finely-perforated  zino, 

Hi  preserve  the  contents  sufficiently  cool  and 
) s from  insects. 

The  dust-places  are  on  the  level  of  the  base- 
I nt  floor,  approached  for  cleaning  from  the 
e side,  and  the  openings  for  each  dwelling  into 
s shafts  would  be  protected  from  any  back- 
ilught  by  a self-acting  iron  door,  always  closed 
: its  own  weight  when  not  in  use.  The  shaft 
[ lid  be  carried  well  up  above  the  roof,  and 
ing  openings  on  its  four  sides,  and  carrying, 
i ,ts  centre  in  the  upper  portion,  a continuation 
the  soil-pipe,  whioh  would  finish  above  the 
i t-shaft  and  act  independently ; but  all  bad 
1 or  gases  arising  from  either  source  would  be 
1 arrangement  brought  to  the  same  point 
above  the  roof,  when  they  could  be  aoted 
n and  dispelled  by  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
. ere.  On  the  roofs  of  these  buildings,  whioh 
. flat  and  prepared  for  drying  olothes,  there 

■ dd  b0  opposite  to  each  staircase,  and  for  the 

of  the  dwellings  below,  a bath-room  and 
:<  ihhouse,  having  a boiler  so  placed  as  to  be 
1 liable  for  either,  and  the  waste  water  from 

i ’3ee  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  -475,  and  our  present  Volume,  p.  2. 


both  would  be  made  available  for  flushing  the 
soil-pipe. 

The  buildings  can  be  constructed  in  any  of  the 
usual  kinds  of  walling ; but  to  meet  the  desire 
for  economy  of  construction  laid  down  in  the 
conditions,  it  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  old 
materials  on  the  site  by  converting  them  into 
concrete  for  internal  walling,  and  as  a filling  for 
external  walls  which  would  be  formed  of  brick- 
work, the  internal  and  external  faces  having 
three  stretchers  and  one  header  laid  alternately, 
and  breaking-joint  at  eaoh  course  so  that  all  the 
bricks  would  bond  together,  leaving  vertical  flues 
to  be  filled  in  with  the  ooncrete. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  that  the  copyright  in 
these  designs  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
company. 


THE  TOMB  OF  KEATS. 

The  tomb  of  the  poet  Keats,  in  Rome,  must 
be  an  objeot  of  tender  interest  to  all  who  have, 
in  any  degree,  appreciated  the  power  of  his 
genius,  and  the  sadness  of  his  literary  career. 
It  stands  in  the  disused  burying-ground  of  the 
AcatoUci,  just  within  the  oity  wall,  towards  the 
south,  where  the  Porto  San  Paolo  spans  the  Via 
Ostiensis.  The  pyramid  of  Caius  Oestius  rises 
beside  it,  in  the  pomp  of  heathenism,  but  long 
neglected,  and  now  surrounded  by  a stagnant 
pool.  There  lies  Keats,  in  breathless  silence, 
beneath  the  plumage  of  the  fir  and  cypress  : a 
modest  head-stone,  bearing  the  following  simple 
epitaph,  marks  the  spot : — 

“ This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of  ayouDg 
English  poet,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  soul  at  the  malicious  power  of  his  enemies,  desired 
these  words  to  be  graven  on  his  tombstone  : — 

‘ Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.' 

February  24th,  1821." 

How  touching,  and  how  untrue  ! 

Hard  by  lie  the  remains  of  Gibson,  Wyatt,  and 
Bell ; and  not  far  off  the  “ heart  of  hearts,” 
which  could  not  be  consumed  by  earthly  fire, 
when  the  body  of  Shelley  was  burning  on  the 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  ; here,  too,  is  a 
monument  erected  to  five  British  sailors  who 
were  drowned  when  on  duty  from  their  ship  off 
Fiumicino,  “ in  May,  1825,  as  a testimony  of 
respect  and  regret,  by  their  oaptain,”  who  has 
obtained  for  himself,  by  so  doing,  a place  in  the 
heart  of  every  Briton  who  reads  the  words. 

Though  preserved  from  profanation  by  a dyke 
some  10  ft.  in  width  and  depth  which  surrounds 
the  cemetery,  recently  the  tomb  of  Keats  had 
fallen  somewhat  into  decay.  Such  a state  of 
things  could  not  last,  and  a young  English  lady 
commissioned  Sir  Vincent  Eyre,  who  was  inte- 
resting himself  in  the  matter,  to  put  it  into 
better  condition,  at  the  expense  of  herself  and  a 
few  friends.  Simultaneously,  a relative  of  the 
poet  in  America  gave  a similar  commission  to  a 
countrywoman  of  hors  in  Rome:  the  parties 
joined  hands,  and  have  placed  the  tombstone  on 
a better  foundation,  and  have  revived,  by  a per- 
manent process,  the  original  inscription,  whioh 
had  become  almost  illegible.  A bed  of  daisies 
and  violets  has  also  been  planted,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  simple  death-bed  words  of  the 
poet,  “ I feel  flowers  growing  over  me.” 

_ It  yas  originally  proposed  to  open  a subscrip- 
tion list  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  American 
consuls  in  Rome,  to  afford  a suitable  opening  to 
the  enthusiasm  whioh  this  Bubjecb  has  excited, 
and  to  obtain  with  the  proceeds  a medallion  of 
Keats,  from  the  mask  in  the  possession  of  his 
stanch  friend,  Mr.  Severn,  whioh  was  taken  in 
England  when  he  was  still  in  the  bloom  of  health 
and  youth.  However,  as  Mr.  Warrington  Wood 
has  generously  volunteered  to  undertake  the 
work  gratuitously,  this  is  now  unnecessary,  and 
the  funds  will  be  devoted  to  the  execution  of  a 
bust,  which,  if,  perchance,  it  cannot  afford 
pleasure  to  him  who  is  gone,  will  be  deeply 
prized  by  those  whom  his  works  have  taught  to 
love  him. 

Lie  still,  poor  Keats,  till  day  of  doom, 

And  recompense,  break  o’er  thy  tomb, 

Then,  a young  lion  loosed  again, 

Bursting  from  narrow  cave  amain, 

With  scornful  roar  thy  tyrants  greet. 

All  trembling  at  the  Judgment-seat ; 

But  when  the  trump  thy  wrath  hath  staid, 

And  worlds  have  heard  the  just  decree. 

Look  toward  the  place  where  thou  wast  laid, 

And  know  how  some  have  cared  for  thee. 


Hackney  Marslx  Sewer.— The  Hackney 
District  Board  of  Works  have  accepted  the  tender 
of  Mr.  Henry  Potter  for  the  construction  of  the 
Marsh  Sewer,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
the  surveyor.  The  amount  of  the  tender  is 
7,695Z. 


NEW  PROCESS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 
OF  RAW  MEAT. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  “ Experiments  on 
the  Preservation  of  Raw  Meat,”  Dr.  Alexander 
Herzen  exposed  lately  to  an  assembly  of  scientific 
men,  at  the  Medical  Academy  of  Florence,  the 
results  of  loDg  researches. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873,  Dr.  Herzen,  after 
having  retained  in  his  house  for  many  weeks 
certain  cases  of  raw  meat,  preserved  according 
to  his  system,  put  them  to  a further  proof  by 
keeping  them  in  hot-houses,  heated  to  tropical 
heat  for  two  months  more,  without  the  meat 
being  changed  in  the  smallest  degree  from  the 
state  when  first  killed. 

Determining  to  put  them  to  a still  stronger 
test  of  a journey  across  the  Equator,  a part  of 
the  same  meat  was  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
it  was  tested  and  eaten  by  a commission  ap- 
pointed there,  who  pronounced  it  excellent.  Of 
the  same  meat,  a part  was  returned  to  Europe, 
where  it  was  distributed,  still  secured  in  tin 
cases,  enclosed  in  wooden  barrels,  to  many  per- 
sons, who  could  find  no  fault  either  with  the 
taste  of  the  meat  or  its  nutritive  and  digestive 
qualities. 

The  last  of  these  tins  of  meat  was  eaten  in 
Milan  in  the  month  of  February  last,  eleven 
months  and  a half  after  the  slaughter  of  the  ox. 

Among  the  examples  of  tests  presented  by 
Dr.  Herzen  was  that  of  a glass  vase  of  meat,  the 
open  top  covered  with  a layer  of  melted  fat  only, 
the  preserving  liquid  had  partly  evaporated, 
leaving  the  upper  surface  ol  the  meat  covered 
with  mould.  This  was  removed,  when  the  meat 
beneath  was  found  to  be  perfectly  good,  and 
having  the  smell  of  meat  killed  within  a few 
hours. 

Of  the  chemical,  physiological,  and  histological 
properties  still  retained  in  the  meat  after  long 
preservation,  Dr.  Herzen  convinced  the  scien- 
tific men  present,  as  also  of  the  unexceptionable 
perfection  in  which  the  meat  may  be  preserved. 
A small  nuoleus  of  about  twenty-five  gentle- 
men have  hitherto  formed  the  society,  joining 
with  Dr.  Herzen  in  the  expenditure  necessary 
for  carrying  out  the  tests  of  his  invention. 
These  having  proved  eminently  suftessful, 
means  now  will  be  taken  to  give  publicity  to  the 
scheme. 

The  increasing  dearness  of  meat  in  Italy, 
caused,  during  the  last  four  years  by  the  expor- 
tation of  cattle  to  Franoe,  has  made  a serious 
increase  in  the  expense  of  providing  the  army 
and  navy.  Great  consideration  is  being  given 
to  the  practicability  of  adopting  the  invention 
as  a means  of  reducing  considerably  the  balance 
both  of  war  and  naval  expenditure,  but  more 
particularly  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Herzen  relies 
principally  on  tho  importation  of  cattle  from 
La  Plata,  and  estimates  that  he  will  be  able 
to  deliver  the  meat  prepared  at  La  Plata  in  the 
European  [markets,  at  a price  a third  less  than 
that  now  demanded. 

The  account  of  Dr.  Herzen’s  address  to  the 
Academy  has  been  copied  by  French  papers, 
and  he  and  his  coadjutors  may  now  anticipate 
the  attention  of  the  commercial  world  of 
England  to  their  enterprise. 


WAKEFIELD  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  staircase  at  this  Institution  has  now 
been  altered  and  completed,  after  being  dis- 
cussed for  about  seventeen  years.  It  originally 
had  winders  in  a semicircular  apse,  which  were 
not  only  inconvenient,  but  dangerous,  a gentle- 
man having  fallen  over  the  handrail  and  injured 
himself  so  that  he  died.  The  lower  half  of  the 
winders  has  been  taken  down,  and  a wide 
flight  of  straight  steps  fixed  in  the  centre,  with 
a new  flight  of  winders  up  the  right  side  to  cor- 
respond with  the  old  winders  on  the  left  side. 
The  people  can  now  get  down  the  staircase  from 
each  side  of  the  top  landing,  and  go  straight  out 
of  the  entrance-hall,  instead  of  all  crowding  out 
qf  the  three  doors  to  one  end  of  the  top  landing, 
and  finding  themselves  in  a corner  at  the  bottom. 

The  work,  which  was  difficult  (the  new  half- 
pace, or  landing,  is  12  ft.  long,  by  7 ft.  wide, 
and  weighs  over  three  tons),  was  finished  with- 
out any  damage  being  done  to  the  building.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  A.  Hamerton,  of  Wakefield. 

Messrs.  Flower  Brothers,  of  this  town,  con- 
tracted for  the  whole  of  the  works,  and  sub-let 
the  wood-work  to  Messrs.  Harrison  & Phillips 
the  iron- work  to  Mr.  S.  Kirk ; the  plastering  to 
Mr.  T.  C.  Tattersall ; and  the  painting  to  Mr. 

J C.  Turner,  all  of  Wakefield. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. Prize  Design  by  Mr.  H.  Macaulay,  Architect 
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NEVILLE’S  CROSS  AND  ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


In  the  Builder  of  last  week  a ahort  paragraph 
annoiiuced  that  “Neville’s Cross ” was  in  a state 
of  danger.  “ Neville’s  Cross  ” is  so  intimately 
connected  with  English  and  Scottish  history  that 
the  mere  announcement  fairly  cries  shame  on 
those  who  may  allow  it  to  be  destroyed. 

On  the  turnpike  road,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  city  of  Durham,  now  stand  the  mutilated 
remains  of  this  ancient  stone  cross,  erected  by 
one  of  our  brave  Border  lords,  the  Nevilles  of 
Brancepeth,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  the  English  army  over  David  Bruce  and 
his  Scottish  bands,  at  the  battle  of  Red 
Hills,  in  1346.  An  eye-witness  states  that 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  once  elegant 
structure  is  the  ruinous  and  earth-buried  steps 
which  form  the  base  mound,  and  a large  octagonal 
block  of  flinty  sandstone,  with  traces  of  carved 
heads  at  the  angles,  but  these  have  been  so 
entirely  defaced  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
conceive  what  they  may  have  been  intended  to 
represent.  The  rude  shaft  which  springs  from 
this  blook  seems  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  cross,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed  there  at  a more  reoent  date  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a milestone ! The  most  diligent 
inspection  of  these  rough  and  unshapely  Btones 
would  never  enable  one  to  discover  the  form 
and  construction  of  the  primeval  “ erection.” 

Fortunately,  Davis  in  his  “ Rites  and  Monu- 
ments” enables  us  to  restore  Neville’s  Cross, 
when  the  funds  are  ready.  He  says  : — 

“ This  cro's  had  seven  steps  about  it  every  way 
squared  to  the  socket,  wherein  the  stalk  of  the  cross 
stood,  which  socket  was  fastened  to  a largo  square  stone, 
being  of  great  thickness,  viz.,  a yard  and  a half  every  way  : 
this  stone  was  the  eighth  step.  Also  the  said  stone  was 
lasteued  with  iron  and  lead  to  the  sole  stone,  which  was 
three-quarters  deep,  and  a yard  and  a quarter  square 
about,  every  way.  The  erected  stalk  of  the  cross  was  in 
length  three  yards  and  a half  up  to  the  boss,  having  eight 
sides,  all  of  one  piece  ; from  the  socket  it  was  iixed  into 
the  boss  above,  into  which  boss  the  stalk  was  deeply 
Boldored  with  lead  and  sodder.  In  the  midst  of  the  stalk,  in 
every  second  square,  was  the  Neville’s  Cross."  A saltire 
on  a 'scutcheon,  being  Lord  Neville’s  arms,  was  finely  cut 
upon  the  Baid  stalk;  and  the  bottom  of  the  stalk  was 
soldered  deep  in  the  hole  of  the  socket,  with  lead  and 
sodder  ; and  at  every  corner  of  the  socket  was  a picture  of 
one  of  the  lour  Evangelists,  finely  set  forth,  and  carved  in 
stonemason  work.  The  boss  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  was 
an  octangular  stone,  finely  cut  and  bordered,  and  most 
curiously  wrought,  and  in  every  side  of  the  nether  side 
thereot,  in  the  mason  work,  was  Neville’s  Cross  in  a 
’scutcheon  in  one  square;  and  the  bull’s  head,  having  no 
scutcheon,  in  the  next  square ; so  in  the  same  reciprocal 
order  about  the  boss. 


On  the  top  of  the  boss  was  a stalk  of  stone 
(having  a cross  a little  higher  than  the  rest), 
soldered  deeply  into  the  hole  of  the  boss  above, 
whereon  was  cut,  on  both  sides  of  the  stalk  of 
the  said  cross,  the  picture  of  Christ,  orucified, 
with  his  arms  stretched  out,  his  hands  nailed  to 
the  cross,  and  his  feet  nailed  upon  the  cross  of 
the  Btalk  below,  almost  a quarter  of  a yard 
above  the  boss,  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
on  one  side,  aud  the  picture  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  on  the  other  side. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a word  as  to 
“ lead.”  Some  thirty  years  back  the  writer, 
whilst  on  the  spot  referred  to,  found  three  of  the 
nomadic  Gipsies  unearthing  Neville’s  Cross,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lead  noticed  by  Davis,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  assume  that  not  only  Neville’s 
Cross,  but  other  ancient  monuments,  have  been 
destroyed,  in  order  to  got  at  the  lead. 

Dr.  Raine,  who,  by  the  way,  has  not  proved 
his  researches  and  opinions  infallible,  says, — 


A cross  was  the  usual  boundary  or  m»rsh-stoue 
between  lord  and  lord,  und  most  especially  where  three 
lords  might  have  met  and  shaken  hands  with  each  other 
from  their  respective  estates.  The  Nevilles  were  owners  of 
Brancepeth,  and  in  all  probability  the  old  oross  might  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  stood  upon  the  precise 
spot  at  which  a man  who  was  bound  to  my  Lord  Neville 
of  Brancepeth  would  quit  the  great  aud  much-frequented 
ecclesiastical  way  between  Durham  and  Bearpark.  The 
cross  of  the  Nevilles,— I dare  say  the  very  saltire  of  the 
shield,— would  remind  a young  Lumley  or  a Hylton  of  the 
place  to  which  he  was  going,  and  would  prompt  him  to 
spur  on  his  steed  till  he  had  reached  the  side  of  the  Prior 
of  Durham,  in  whose  suit  he  had  ascended  the  hill  and 
wishing  him  solace  at  Beaurepaire,  geutly  bid’ him 
tare  well. 


If  this  view  of  Neville’s  Cross  be  near  the 
mark,  the  monument  is  of  no  more  historical 
interest  than  an  old  finger-post ; but  Dr.  Raine 
is  merely  guessing. 

Years  back,  there  was  an  “ancient”  who 
contrived  to  pick  up  a stray  half-crown  from 
visitors  to  the  bloody  field  of  Red  Hill ; and  a few 
years  since  a like  local  historian  laid  wait  on  the 
road  from  York  to  Tadoaster,  to  point  out  the 
locale  of  that  fiercest  of  English  battles  between 
the  Lancastrians  and, Yorkists— “Towton.”  There 
is  good  reason  to  assume  that  these  old  men 
inherited  their  knowledge  from  their  ancestors, 


or  men  knowing  the  true  site  and  circumstances 
from  generations  tracing  back  to  the  very  period 
of  the  battles.  In  support  of  this,  the  guide  at 
Towton,  after  describing  on  which  side  of  the 
river  Wliarfe  the  opposing  parties  laid,  exhumed 
“specimens,”  and  proved  that  the  wild  white 
rose  and  the  rod  rose  only  grew  on  the  graves 
of  those  warriors  who  fought  under  those 
standards. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  fragments  of  Neville’s 
Cross  Btand  on  the  very  spot  where  the  oonflict 
at  Red  Hill  was  not  only  the  fiercest,  but  where 
Lords  Neville  and  Percy,  with  the  fighting 
Bishop  of  Durham,  beat  King  David  of  Scotland 
and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  Local 
tradition  also  tends  to  show  that  it  was  on  this 
spot  that  John  Copeland,  the  Northumbrian 
giant,  took  the  King  of  Scots  prisoner. 

As  a memorial  marking  the  graves  of  some 
20,000  Scotchmen,  and  about  5,000  gallant 
Englishmen,  Neville’s  Cross  deserves  a better 
fate  than  has  up  to  the  present  time  befallen  it. 


IRON  AS  A CONSTRUCTIVE  MATERIAL. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session, 
held  on  Monday  evening,  the  5th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  Messrs.  F.  W. 
Albury,  R.  H.  Carpenter,  aud  A.  H.  Parker  were 
elected  members. 

The  Chairman  regretted  he  had  to  announce 
the  decease  of  Mr.  George  Vaughan  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Waring,  members  of  the  Institute,  after  which 
Professor  Kerr  paid  a tribute  of  respeot  to  their 
memories. 

The  Secretary ’stated  that  the  Distriot  Sur- 
veyors’ Association  had  presented  ten  guineas 
to  the  library  fund  ; and  that  Mr.  E.  Nash  had 
given  the  proceeds  of  five  shares  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Union  towards  the  general  funds  of  the 
Institute. 

( ^r*  C.  H.  Driver  then  read  a paper  entitled 
‘ Iron  as  a Constructive  Material.”  It  was  only 
of  late  years,  he  Baid,  that  iron,  as  compared 
with  other  metals,  had  been  used  as  a construc- 
tive material ; but  it  was  known  and  employed 
for  various  other  purposes  from  the  very  earliest 
times;  and  though  it  was  now  the  metal  of  all 
others  the  most  frequently  used  by,  and  was  the 
best  adapted  of  any  to  the  requirements  of,  the 
architect  or  the  engineer,  it  was  but  compara- 
tively recently  that  its  great  value  for  building 
and  constructive  purposes  had  been  fully  appre- 
ciated, and  to  a certain  extent  utilised : and  it 
was  with  the  hope  of  showing  that  it  might  be 
employed  in  a still  better  manner  than  at  present, 
bo  ventured  now  to  refer  to  it.  The  earlier  em- 
ployment of  gold,  silver,  copper,  aud  tin  by  the 
ancients  wus  due  probably  to  the  readiness  with 
which  these  metals  could  be  obtained,  either  in 
a native  state,  or  from  their  ores,  and  the  ease 
with  whioh  they  could  be  worked  as  compared 
w)kh  iron,  which  was  both  hard  to  obtain  and 
diflicult  to  work,  requiring  great  heat  and  labour 
to  extract  it  from  its  ore.  The  vast  store  of  iron 
which  Britain  possessed  was  quickly  discovered 
and  made  serviceable  by  the  Romans,  who,  how- 
ever, worked  it  imperfectly.  In  the  epochs  in 
the  history  of  iron,  serving  to  mark  the  progress 
made  in  its  manufacture,  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  constructive  use,  viz.,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  artificial  blast  as  a means  of 
intensifying  heat,  and  thus  more  readily  reducing 
iron  ore,  the  last  process  employed,  which  was 
published  in  the  year  1856,  was  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Bessemer,  for  converting  iron  into  steel. 
Cast-iron  was  but  little  known  or  used  in  England 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
bat  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of  cast- 
ing had  greatly  advanced.  It  was  likely,  how- 
ever,  that  cast-iron  was  known  and  utilised  on 
the  Continent  earlier  than  in  England.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Brewer  gave,  in  the  Builder  of  July 
16th,  1870,  a drawing  of  a cast-iron  stove  from 
Coburg,  which  he  stated  to  be  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  “ that  it  is  remarkable,  not  only 
for  its  design,  but  for  the  material  in  which  it 
is  executed,  there  being  not  the  least  doubt  that 
it  is  cast-iron,  aud  probably  the  earliest  example 
of  the  use  of  that  metal.”  Ab  early,  however, 
as  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a proposition 
to  ereot  on  some  Italian  works  then  in  progress 
a bridge  in  cast-iron,  but  though  the  idea  was 
not  carried  out,  it  was  worthy  of  note  as  showing 
that  its  capabilities  were  even  thus  early  attract- 
ing attention;  and  though,  between  that  time 
and  the  year  1777,  the  idea  was  frequently 
revived,  it  was  not  until  then  that  tho  first 
bridge  was  aotually  built  in  iron.  This 


bridge  was  constructed  of  oast-iron  over  the 
river  Severn,  near  the  village  of  Broseley,  Coal- 
brookdale,  Shropshire.  From  that  time  the  use 
of  cast-iron  for  bridge-building  rapidly  extended, 
culminating  in  Southwark  Bridge,  built  by  Mr. 
Rennie  between  the  years  1814  and  1819.  Since 
then  cast  iron  had  given  place  to  wrought  for  all 
bridges  of  large  span.  Though  the  use  of  iron 
by  architects  in  building  structures  had  enor- 
mously advanced,  the  credit  of  discovering  and 
a.PPJying  the  great  advantage  that  iron  unques- 
tionably possessed  over  almost  every  other 
material  to  constructive  purposes  was  due,  he 
thought,  to  the  engineers  and  not  to  the  archi- 
tects. Architects  as  a body  had  neglected  and 
slighted  this  universally  useful  metal,  either 
rejecting  it  altogether  or  employing  it  as  it  were 
under  protest,  and  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  it ; 
they  used  it,  in  fact,  as  a drudge,  and  not, 
as  he  ventured  to  think  that  they  should,  as  a 
valuable  friend,  equal  indeed  to  most  other  build- 
ing materials,  and  superior  to  some,  valuable 
both  for  constructive  and  decorative  purposes. 
While  it  was  remarkable  that  they  should  have 
thus  negleoted  it,  the  way  in  which  engineers 
seized  it  was  no  less  remarkable,  for  they  with 
wonderful  acuteness  brought  their  science  and 
praotioal  knowledge  to  bear  upon  it,  producing 
results  that  ought  to  be  an  example  to  architects  ; 
for  as  a rule  engineers  with  regard  to  brick  or 
stone  paid  architects  the  compliment  of  oopying 
as  well  as  they  could  architectural  forms  and 
practice ; but  with  respect  to  iron  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Engineers  finding  that  architects 
had  done  little  or  nothing  with  it,  struck  out  a 
path  for  themselves,  and  it  could  not  be  denied 
had  achieved  a great  sucoess.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  unfortunate,  to  some  extent, 
that  they  did  so,  for  it  was  in  a great  measure 
the  cause  of  the  want  of  appreciation  iron  ob- 
tained from  architects,  not  because  architects 
were  jealous  of  the  success  of  the  engineers,  but 
rather  because  of  the  disgust  they  felt  at  the 
inartistic  result  of  their  labours.  Could  this  be 
remedied,  and  could  iron  be  placed  in  its  proper 
position  with  regard  to  architecture  ? He  ven- 
tured to  hope  it  might  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  practical  skill  and  knowledge  which  engineers 
had  already  obtained,  and  upon  the  foundation 
laid  by  them,  advancing  step  by  step,  till  they 
succeeded  in  finding  uses  for  iron,  both  in  oon- 
struction  and  decoration,  which,  while  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  material,  would  yet  combine  and 
harmonise  with  those  they  had  heretofore 
had  in  use.  With  regard  to  the  principal 
attributes  of  iron,  wrought-iron  was  very  strong, 
bearing  a working  tensile  strain  of  from  five  to 
six  tons,  and  a compressive  strain  of  from  four 
to  five  tons  per  inoh  of  section,  and  as  regarded 
strength  it  was  as  twenty-seven  to  five  as  com- 
pared with  oak,  and  as  twenty-seven  to  four  as 
compared  with  fir  ; and  yet  if  it  was  employed 
as  a beam  or  girder  it  was  generally  so  swaddled 
up  with  cradling  and  plaster  that  as  much  room 
was  taken  up  by  it  as  if  it  had  been  a beam  of 
oak  or  fir.  Then,  again,  it  was  very  light  as 
compared  with  its  strength,  but  by  the  same 
process  as  last  mentioned,  its  weight  was 
brought  up  to  that  of  a wood  beam.  It  was  very 
ductile,  easily  hammered  to  any  variety  of  shape, 
and  yet  almost  the  only  form  ever  given  to  a 
wrought-iron  girder  when  used  in  building  was 
that  of  the  ordinary  rolled  or  plate  girder. 
Again,  iron,  though  very  durable,  was  not  an 
imperishable  material,  and  this  appeared  to 
be  practically  forgotten,  for  though,  uulike  wood 
and  perhaps  stone,  it  was  free  from  internal 
deterioration,  yet  it  was  liable  to  serious  destruc- 
tion by  ruBt  and  oxidation  of  its  outer  surfaces, 
a most  important  point  considering  the  fact  that 
but  little  excess  of  material  was  usually  em- 
ployed than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
required  work,  and  therefore  it  would  bo  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  when  used  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  by  whioh  all  parts  of  a 
girder  or  column  could  be  readily  inspected,  but 
in  the  system  in  vogue  the  reverse  was  the  case, 
for  the  girder  was  so  covered  aud  hidden  up  that 
no  inspection  was  possible,  nor  could  any  means 
be  taken  to  paint  or  otherwise  preserve  it  from 
the  inevitable  destruction  that  must  result  from 
rust.  It  was  almost  the  same  as  regarded  oast- 
iron  ; it  was  a material  admirably  adapted  for 
columns  from  its  fitness  to  bear  great  compres- 
sive strains,  and  by  its  very  nature  oapable  of 
assuming  almost  any  form  that  architects  may 
design,  from  a plain  column  to  the  most 
elaborate  effort  of  ornamental  art  the  mind  can 
conoeive  ; yet,  as  ordinarily  employed,  the  cast, 
iron  column  was  either  a plain,  round  shaft,  with 
a square  cap  and  base  plate,  with  gusset  pieces 
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to  strengthen  their  connexion  with  the  shaft,  or 
as  a story-post,  like  a girder  standing  up  on 
an  end.  This  column  or  story-post  was  often 
covered  with  lath  and  plaster,  and  appeared  in 
the  glorified  shape  of  a Doric,  Ionic,  or  Corinthian 
column,  with  cap,  &c.,  to  match,  or,  as  was  the 
case  inmost  shops, it  was  left  in  its  native  bare- 
ness behind  a plate-glass  front,  and  had  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  glazed  calico  or  baize  by  Mr. 
Showemofl’,  the  window-dresser,  who  wished  that 
ugly  columns  were  out  of  the  way.  The  idea 
that  iron  did  not  aocord  with  other  materials, 
and  was  unsuited  for,  architectural  forms,  was  a 
mistaken  one.  Did  the  hiding  up  of  iron  by 
other  material  produce  the  object  intended,  viz., 
better  effeot  P And  setting  aside  the  principle 
of  honesty  and  construction,  was  not  the  result 
obtained  moBt  unsatisfactory  ? For,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  [iron,  much  larger  spaces 
were  bridged  over  without  requiring  columns 
and  arches  than  heretofore,  and  hence  there  were 
produced  a bareness  and  an  apparent  weakness, 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  eyes.  It  was 
possible,  however,  that  the  eye  might  require 
some  amount  of  education  before  it  beoame 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  iron  and  its  employ- 
ment in  connexion  with  other  material.  For 
they  were  so  accustomed  to  see  beams,  columns, 
and  brackets  of  certain  proportions,  that  they 
were  at  first  sight  shocked  at  the  idea  of  detached 
columns  of  twenty-fiveor  thirty  diameters  carry- 
ing great  loads,  or  slender  beams  carrying  a 
heavy  building ; and  it  was  difficult  to  adjust 
their  proportions  with  the  styles  of  architecture 
they  had  in  use.  But  he  had  hopes  that  archi- 
tects would,  if  they  gave  the  matter  their 
earnest  attention,  with  the  sincere  desire  to 
succeed,  produce  designs  for  iron  which,  though 
not  perhaps  exactly  in  accordance  with  any 
existing  particular  Btyle,  should  yet  harmonise, 
even  perhaps  by  contrast,  with  them ! Iron 
sometimes  met  with  other,  but  very  different 
treatment  from  the  hands  of  architects,  and  he 
hardly  knew  which  was  the  worst,  for  instead  of 
being  hidden  it  was  brought  prominently  forward ; 
but  then  not  as  iron,  but  something  else,  such  as 
stone  or  wood,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  cast- 
iron,  for  not  only  was  it  made  to  represent  the 
last-named,  but  it  also  appeared  in  the  guise,  or 
rather  disguise,  of  wrought-iron.  He  might 
instance  balustrades,  vases,  parapets,  tracery, 
&o.  A prominent  example  of  its  misuse  in  this 
way  was  seen  in  the  parapet  and  spandrels  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  though  happily,  however, 
these  were  not  the  work  of  an  architect.  There 
was,  he  thought,  another  reason  why  architects, 
as  a rule,  ignored  iron  as  a constructive 
material,  and  that  was  perhaps  the  most  general 
one,  viz.,  few  of  them  comparatively  knew  any- 
thing about  it,  never  studying  or  looking  upon  it 
other  than  as  the  aforesaid  useful  drudge,  and 
this  more  especially  so  with  respect  to  wrought- 
iron,  and  as  to  cast,  they  might  perhaps  use  it 
for  columns,  railings,  finials,  rain-water  gutters 
and  spoutingB ; but  these  they  took  ready 
designed  from  an  ironfounder’s  catalogue, 
and  they  might  or  might  not  (which  was 
more  often  the  case)  harmonise  with  the 
rest  of  their  design,  they  thinking  it  not 
worth  their  while  to  take  the  trouble  to 
design  suoh  things  for  themselves.  Or,  if  they 
wanted  a wrought-iron  girder,  they  were,  per- 
haps, able  to  work  one  out  from  the  simple  for- 
mula given  in  the  various  handbooks ; or,  as  was 
more  likely,  they  left  it  to  the  builders’  foreman. 
But  if  the  quantity  required  was  large,  and  the 
work  important,  they  then  employed  an  engineer 
to  work  out  the  calculations,  and  as  the  engineer 
cared  nothing  about  art,  but  a great  deal  as  to 
whether  his  girders  were  strong  and  economical, 
it  was  very  probable  that  the  resultant  work  was 
ugly,  and  without  doubt  the  ordinary  plate 
girders  and  columns  as  used  in  buildings  gene- 
rally were  ugly ; the  architect  naturally  enough 
then  covered  them  up  with  a material  he  did 
know  something  about,  and  therefore  could 
design  in  ; but  if  the  architect  did  but  know  and 
understand  as  much  about  iron,  he  would  calcu- 
late for  himself,  and  study  to  so  design  his 
girders  or  columns,  or  whatever  else  he  might 
require,  that  the  result  should  be  artistic,  and 
suitable  to  the  structure  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Surely  architects,  if  they  would,  could  so  design 
their  girders  in  wrought  or  cast  iron  that  they 
should  be  pleasing  and  effective.  Let  them  but 
take  the  trouble  to  draw  them  out  and  calculate 
for  themselves,  they  would  soon  find  it  was  easy 
enough  to  arrange  flanges,  webs,  cover-plates, 
and  angle  and  tee  irons  so  symmetrically  as  to  be 
pleasing,  and  still  preserve  the  necessary  scientific 
proportions,  and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts 
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to  each  other  in  a practical  maimer.  Plates  and 
angle  and  tee  irons  were  now  rolled  in  such 
lengths  that  very  large  spaces  might  be  spanned 
by  girders  without  any  cover  or  junction.plates 
being  required.  Many  varied  forms,  and  even 
mouldings,  could  and  would  be  rolled  if  manu- 
facturers found  there  was  a demand  for  them, 
and  that  it  would  pay  to  make  the  necessary 
rolls.  As  regarded  riveting,  he  did  not  see  why 
something  better  could  not  be  done  in  this  way 
than  the  ordinary  round-headed  rivet  universally 
employed.  The  foliage  to  the  cap  of  a column 
was  often  put  on  in  suoh  a way  as  to  spoil  an 
otherwise  good  design,  by  starting  from  the  neck 
in  a line  beyond  the  face  of  the  shaft,  especially 
when  the  foliage  was  loose  and  put  in  separately, 
the  reason  being  that  the  bell  of  the  capital  was 
in  a line  with  the  Bhaft,  and  the  leafage  put  on, 
of  oourse  projecting  beyond.  The  bell  of  the 
cap  should  be  set  back,  which  would  allow  the 
enrichment  to  be  put  in  its  proper  position. 
Again,  they  might  often  see  ornament  in  cast- 
iron  spoilt  by  the  clumsy  way  it  was  put  toge- 
ther, commonly  by  ordinary  square  or  hexagonal 
headed  bolts  and  nuts.  Now,  as  a rule,  if  proper 
attention  were  paid  in  designing  the  work,  cast 
iron  construction  could  generally  be  put  together 
without  requiring  any  bolts  at  all,  or,  at  least, 
without  showing  them  ; but,  if  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  show  they  could  readily  be 
made  ornamental.  For  instance,  the  ordinary 
square  and  hexagonal  headed  bolts  and  nuts 
could,  by  a few  nicks  with  a ohisel  or  file,  be 
made  like  stars  or  flowers,  and  yet  retain  all 
their  use  and  strength.  Reverting  for  a moment 
to  the  point  that  the  oonstruotive  employment 
of  iron  was  of  comparatively  late  date,  it  was 
worthy  of  remark  the  significant  fact  that  the 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  brick  and  stone 
and  other  materials,  but  no  iron, — at  least,  notin 
quantities  they  could  make  structural  use  of ; 
and  they  made  such  good  use  of  the  materials 
they  had,  that  architects  and  engineers  were 
feign  to  copy  them.  It  was,  therefore,  fair  to 
suppose  that  if  they  had  had  iron  at  their  com- 
mand, as  was  the  case  now,  they  would  have 
produced  works  in  that  material  as  admirable  as 
were  their  works  in  others ; and  he  was  justified 
in  assuming  this  from  the  wonderfully  beautiful 
works  they  achieved  in  the  ornamental  wrought- 
iron  work  they  did  make.  He  could  not  help 
feeling,  therefore,  that  to  a certain  extent  the 
poor  results  they  had  accomplished,  with  all  the 
facilities  they  had  at  command,  was  not  a cheer- 
ing instance  of  the  progress  of  true  art  in  these 
modern  times.  There  was  yet  another  matter 
closely  connected  with  iron  as  a constructive 
material  which  required  attention,  and  that  was 
the  relative  positions  in  which  wrought  and  cast 
iron  should  be  placed,  viz.,  whether  in  external 
or  internal  work,  and  this  more  especially  ap- 
plied te  ornament.  Now  it  was  a certain  and 
well-known  fact  that  wrought-iron  was  much 
more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  weather  as 
regarded  oxidation  than  cast,  and  though,  there- 
fore, there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  superior 
art  and  beauty  of  wrought  iron,  yet  it  was  a 
matter  worthy  of  some  consideration  if  it  be  not 
more  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  durability,  to 
employ  cast-iron  for  ornamental  work  externally, 
and  confine  their  use  of  wrought  iron  to  purposes 
of  internal  decoration.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
that  ia  advertising  the  use  of  cast-iron  ornament 
at  all,  he  was  touching  upon  dangerous  ground, 
as  he  knew  that  among  many  of  the  highest 
authority  there  was  a strong  feeling  against  it ; 
but  be  that  as  it  might,  the  fact  remained  the 
same,  that  cast  iron  was  better  adapted  for 
external  work  than  wrought ; and  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  feeling  which  undoubtedly  did 
exist  against  it  was  due  to  the  way  in  which  it 
was  misused,  and  that  if  the  design  were  properly 
adapted  to  the  material,  one  of  the  principal 
objections  to  its  application  was  removed.  He 
knew  that  it  was  said  that  cast-iron  ornament 
was  inartistic,  showing  no  feeling,  and  utterly 
wanting  in  individuality,  and  vulgar  in  the 
extreme,  so  that  cast-iron  ornament  had  become 
almost  a by-word;  but  surely  it  was  unfairly 
treated,  for  might  not  the  same  be  said  of  work 
in  bronze  ? A work  in  cast-iron  required  to  have 
a model  prepared  and  a mould  made,  a3  also  did 
a work  in  bronze.  The  work  had  to  be  melted 
and  run  into  the  mould,  and  it  was  the  same  with 
bronze ; if  the  model  were  badly  designed  and 
badly  executed,  in  either  case  the  resultant  cast 
would  be  bad  also.  There  could  be  feeling, 
individuality,  and  refined  art  in  the  design,  and 
art  workmanship  in  the  model  for  cast-iron  as 
well  as  of  bronze,  and  the  fact  that  iron  was 
cheap  and  bronze  expensive  did  not  detract  from 
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the  one  or  add  to  the  other.  The  great  and 
general  mistake  made  was  the  endeavour  to  make 
cast-iron  ornamentation  an  imitation  of  wrought 
work,  but  if  the  idea  was  steadily  kept  in  view, 
that  they  were  working  '.with  a material  that 
required  to  be  run  in  a mould,  and  not  worked 
with  the  hammer,  he  thought  they  would 
succeed  in  producing  cast-iron  ornament,  which, 
if  not  equally  a thing  of  beauty  with  wrought- 
iron,  should  still  be  worthy  of  admiration.  But, 
whether  they  used  cast  or  wrought  iron  in  orna- 
mental work,  it  would  be  better  for  the  sake  of 
durability  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the 
form  they  gave  to  it  in  external  work,  and  in 
designing  it  the  two  great  points  to  be  observed 
were,  he  thought,  the  facility  with  which  ali 
parts  were  able  to  be  reached  by  the  painter  s 
brush,  and  the  avoidance  of  cup-like  arrange- 
ments, of  leafage  and  flower- work,  which  retained 
dust  and  moisture,  and  tended  towards  rust  and 
decay,  and  this  last  especially  applied  to 
wrought-iron  work,  as  the  leafage  was  generally 
thin  and  crinkled,  and  therefore  peculiarly  liable 
to  be  affected  and  injured  by  rust.  In  cast-iron 
work  suoh  parts  were  usually  filled  up  solid. 
With  respeot  to  iron  as  a constructive  material, 
the  different  qualities  of  the  metal  used  was  a 
very  important  and  serious  point,  much  more  so 
than  at  first  sight  appeared ; for,  as  in  the  case 
of  cast-iron,  there  was  not  only  a great  difference 
of  strength  in  the  different  brands,  but  also  in 
the  same  iron  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
manufactured,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
judge  by  the  outward  appearance  of  a casting 
whether  the  iron  used  was  good  or  bad,  for  even 
when  fractured  it  required  skill  and  experience  to 
do  so.  Though  hardly  -touching  upon  this  point, 
be  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  Institute  to  a very  able  paper  upon  “ Iron 
Construction,”  read  by  Mr.  Richard  Moreland, 
junior,  at  the  Architectural  Association  on 
January  9,  1874  (a  report  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Builder),  for  therein  was  contained  a large 
amount  of  practical  information,  particularly 
useful  to  architects  who  might  have  occasion  to 
use  either  wrought  or  cast  iron,  lor  works  in 
cast-iron  it  was  very  necessary  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  patterns  required.  All  patterns 
should  be  made  in  the  best  manner,  no  expense 
should  be  spared  on  them,  and  they  Bhould  be 
inspected  by  the  architect  or  his  assistant  before 
being  cast  from.  As  to  the  patterns  of  orna- 
mental work,  it  was  better  that  the  drawings  for 
them  should  in  all  cases  be  done  to  the  full  size, 
and  completely  show  what  was  intended,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  design  being  correctly  rendered. 
And,  in  fact,  it  was  better,  if  possible,  to  have 
these  patterns  prepared  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  architect  himself.  With 
regard  to  the  drawings  that  were  necessary  for 
a work  in  iron,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
designing  for  ironwork  everything  must  be 
shown  clearly  and  distinctly  by  the  drawings 
themselves ; little  or  nothing  should  be  left  to 
be  described  by  the  specification  beyond  the 
quality,  &o.,  of  the  material;  therefore,  in  addition 
to  the  general  drawing  showing  the  work  com- 
plete, there  must  be  provided  detail  drawings  of 
every  part,  showing  each  bolt,  nut,  bolt-hole, 
rivet,  flange,  gusset,  or  chipping  piece  required, 
for  workmen  in  iron  were  accustomed  to  work 
to  drawings  for  everything,  and  to  drawings 
alone,  and  in  this  respect  they  differed  materially 
from  the  joiner,  who,  if  ho  were  to  see  a door 
specified  to  be  a 7 ft.  by  3 ft.  2-in.  four-panel 
bead,  butt,  and  square  door,  would  at  once  know 
what  to  do ; but  if  that  door,  for  argument’s 
sake,  had  to  be  made  in  iron  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  in  detail  the  whole  construc- 
tion of  it,  tenon  and  mortise,  rebate  and  panel, 
and  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  show  everything 
on  the  drawings,  but  every  dimension  must  be 
put  on  in  figures  ; nothing  should  be  left  to 
scale.  Respecting  the  ornamental  construction 
of  ironwork,  most  of  them  knew  what  orna- 
mental construction  consisted  of  in  wood  or 
stone  as  opposed  to  constructing  for  ornament ; 
but  it  was,  he  confessed,  difficult  to  apply  the 
principles  which  guided  them  in  the  last-named 
materials  to  iron,  for  though  it  was  true  they 
could,  as  he  had  said,  so  arrange  their  tee  and  angle 
irons,  webs  and  plates,  that  they  should  be 
symmetrical,  that  was  not  all  that  was  required, 
for  true  ornament  did  not  consist  in  symmetry 
alone,  though  symmetry  was  a very  important 
element  in  it.  They  were  placed  in  the  difficulty 
that  almost  any  ornament  they  employed  on  con- 
structive ironwork  had  to  be  itself  constructed, 
thus  flying  in  the  face  of  the  golden  rule  of 
ornament,  which  told  them  to  “ ornament  our 
construction,  and  not  to  construct  for  orna- 
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ment.”  When  working  with  wood  and  Btone,  and 
some  other  building  materials,  they  could  build 
in  blocks  or  masses  of  material,  and  cut  and 
carve  them  as  it  seemed  to  them  best,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  they  were  able  to  do 
this  in  the  same  sense  in  iron  ; but  though  they 
could  not  carve  it,  they  could  stamp,  emboss, 
engrave,  and  even  mould  it,  if  they  would,  for 
machinery  was  now  so  powerful  that  mouldings, 
splays,  chamfers,  &o.,  could  be  executed  in  this 
material  with  nearly  the  same  faoility  as  in 
wood ; and  there  was  some  ground  for  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  whatever  difficulties  they 
might  have  to  encounter,  with  respect  to  having 
to  construct  for  ornament  in  iron,  the  same 
difficulty  had  to  be  met  with  respect  to  all  other 
metals ; and  he  was  inclined  to  take  advantage 
of  “ there  being  no  rule  without  exception,”  and 
make  the  exception  in  favour  of  iron  and  all 
other  metals ; but  though  they  might  have  in 
some  measure  to  construct  their  ornament,  he 
thought  they  should  be  careful  to  so  manage  it 
that  the  ornament  they  did  employ  Bhould  not 
be  wholly  useless,  and  that  if  it  did  not  add 
much  to  the  strength  of  the  structure,  it  should 
not,  at  least,  be  detrimental  j and,  therefore, 
all  added  ornament  in  ironwork  should,  he 
thought,  be  of  the  very  lightest  description,  and 
if  not  aotually  constructive,  it  should  at  least 
grow  naturally  from  and  appear  to  be  part  of  the 
real  constructive  portion  of  the  work.  In  con- 
clusion, he  said  that  many  of  them,  he  knew, 
had  already  by  their  works  anticipated  his  ideas 
with  respect  to  constructive  and  architectural 
ironwork,  and  to  them,  therefore,  his  remarks, 
he  feared,  had  been  tedious  ; but,  still,  he  hoped 
they  would  endorse  his  views,  as  he  had  been 
encouraged  to  maintain  them  by  the  knowledge 
that  amongst  those  who  stood  the  highest  in 
their  profession  there  were  some  who  had  not 
thought  it  beneath  them  to  design  in  iron,  and 
with  successful  results,  and  they  would  pardon 
him  if  he  mentioned  the  name  of  their  honoured 
president,  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Soott. 

Mr.  Payne  stated  that  he  had  recently  been 
constructing  vaults  and  floors  by  a new  method 
composed  of  conorete  with  iron,  without  girders 
and  without  thrust ; and  explained  to  the  meet- 
ing Beveral  models  whioh  were  exhibited  in 
illustration  of  this  new  method. 

Mr.  Skidmore  believed  that  because  most  of 
the  architectural  works  of  the  past  had  been 
composed  mostly  of  stone,  everybody  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  stone  was  the  proper 
material  to  be  employed,  and  that  metals  were 
subordinate ; but  any  one  who  had  given  their 
time  to  architecture  must  have  been  struok  with 
tho  amount  of  metal  that  had  been  found  at  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  its  columns 
covered  with  gold,  the  value  of  which  would  be 
about  two  millions  of  money.  In  the  Temple  of 
Assyria,  and  in  almost  every  great  architectural 
structure,  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  metal 
used.  He  thought  that  castings  in  iron  should 
be  real,  legitimate  castings,  not  oastings  in 
imitation  of  Btone ; and  referred  to  a column  on 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Station,  Paddington, 
of  whioh,  although  he  did  not  know  where  there 
could  be  found  aDy  form  like  it  in  stonework, 
the  castings  were  true.  He  thought  that  in 
designing  columns  it  was  most  essential  that 
originality  in  their  formation  should  be  aimed  at. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler  stated  that,  with  reference  to 
cast  iron,  it  occurred  to  liirn  that  one  reason  why 
the  employment  of  cast  iron  was  so  very  unsatis- 
factory, was  that  the  designers  naturally  enough 
could  not  help  thinking  at  the  time  of  what  had 
been  done  in  iron  consti'uotion.  The  way  to 
treat  cast  iron  was  not  as  iron  at  all,  but  as  a 
oast  material.  With  reference  to  beams,  the 
difficulty  was  in  combining  the  ornamental  with 
the  artistio  form.  As  to  wrought  iron,  it  had 
always  appeared  to  him  to  be  extremely  difficult 
' to  work,  as  the  labour  for  it  was  very  expensive, 
i and  the  forms  whioh  it  would  most  conveniently 
i take  were  not  those  whioh  they  desired  to  show 
if  a plain  structure  was  attempted.  If  it  was 
i attempted  to  make  the  beams  in  an  artistio 
form  it  became  very  expensive ; and  if  cost  were 
an  object,  the  result  was  not  very  satisfactory. 

I Mention  had  been  made  of  the  station  at  Pad- 
I dington,  where  it  had  been  attempted  to  orna- 
I ment  the  wrought  iron  rigs  by  perforating  them, 

, and  the  light  being  seen  through  them  there  was 
a pleasing  variety,  the  columns  being  certainly 
I peculiar  in  form. 

Mr.  Matheson,  a manufacturer  in  ironwork, 
i said  that  architects  used  iron  in  an  apologetic 
manner,  and  used  it  very  sparingly,  whioh  he 
thought  was  to  be  deplored.  It  was  a common 
belief  that  cast  iron  had  no  elasticity,  which  was 


a mistake,  as  cast  iron  could  be  used  where  there 
was  a great  deal  of  percussion.  He  contended, 
notwithstanding  what  Mr.  Driver  had  said,  that 
cast  iron  was  quite  as  good  for  constructing 
bridges  as  wrought  iron,  and  believed  that  the 
engineers,  who  were  best  informed  in  these 
matters,  would  say  bo.  Even  in  roofs  of  build- 
ings  so  large  as  that  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Station  cast  iron  was  not  too 
brittle.  He  thought  that  if  architects  were  a 
little  bolder  there  were  many  uses  to  which  cast 
iron  might  be  put  for  which  it  was  not  now  em- 
ployed. With  regard  to  the  rust  to  which  iron  was 
subjeot,  he  thought  that  this  was  a difficulty  in 
the  way,  particularly  in  a London  atmosphere. 
He  believed  that  much  of  the  dislike  to  iron 
arose  from  the  bad  way  in  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted. Architects  should  be  brought  in  contact 
with  the  manufacturers  of  iron,  and  not  be, 
as  is  the  case  now,  at  the  mercy  of  the  builders. 
In  Paris  iron  would  last  much  longer  than  in 
London.  The  rust  to  cast  iron  was  caused  in 
a different  way  to  wrought  iron.  When  cast 
iron  was  made  there  was  a skin  upon  it,  whioh 
was  different  from  the  iron  inside,  and  which  could 
be  preserved  by  careful  painting.  Many  engineers 
believed  that  iron  should  immediately  upon  its 
being  manufactured  be  oiled  j but  he  (Mr. 
Matheson)  considered  that  it  was  impossible  to 
preserve  the  skin,  for  it  must  come  off  sooner 
or  later.  There  was  one  way  of  preserving  iron, 
viz.,  by  pickling  it,  whioh  was  a very  similar 
process  to  galvanising  it. 

Mr.  Skidmore  stated  that  wrought  iron  was 
always  pickled,  which  caused  it  to  lose  the  scale 
entirely. 

Mr.  Aitchison  said  that  with  regard  to  wrought 
iron,  ithad  many  advantages.  Generally  speaking, 
it  was  more  easy  to  work  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
tistic capabilities  than  cast-iron ; it  was  open  to 
almost  any  treatment  the  skill  of  the  architect 
could  give  it.  He  went  on  to  say  that  if  there 
were  amongst  them  any  natural-born  architects, 
nothing  would  give  them  greater  delight  than 
in  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  constructing  in 
iron,  and  in  stamping  forms  in  that  metal  of  a 
pleasing  shape  ; but  hitherto  that  had  not  been 
attempted.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
they  should  look  less  at  ornamentation  than 
usefulness  of  foim,  and  if  that  were  done,  they 
would  find  their  duties  simplified.  Referring  to 
cast-iron,  he  said  that  its  use  was  a dangerous 
experiment,  beoause  the  least  flaw  in  the  iron 
girder  would  ruin  the  building.  In  wrought 
iron,  too,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  expense,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  cut  into 
almost  any  shape,  but  the  great  difficulty  was 
to  cut  it  in  the  plainest  and  simplest  way. 

Mr.  Dickson  considered  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion had  not  been  paid  to  the  advantages  of 
iron  as  a constructive  material,  and  if  architects 
were  to  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  it  was 
possible  that  more  elegant  forms  would  be 
produoed  than  were  produced  now ; and  instead 
of  clothing  the  cast-iron  girders  in  shop-fronts 
and  in  buildings,  they  ought  to  have  something 
more  ornamental  and  more  useful.  He  believed 
that  if  the  architect  of  former  times  had  had  the 
advantage  of  iron,  they  would  have  shown  by 
their  skill  the  adaptability  which  it  possessed. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  said  that  the  engineers 
had  many  opportunities  of  making  iron  orna- 
mental and  useful,  but  had  not  embraced  them. 
When  they  looked  at  the  hideous  monstrosities 
which  they  met  in  various  parts  of  London,  they 
were  astonished.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  iron, 
the  difficulty  was  not  only  the  expense,  but  the 
expense  of  repose  : there  was  no  rest  to  the  eye, 
and  he  doubted  whether  that  difficulty  could  be 
conquered.  All  architects  had  found  consider, 
able  difficulty  in  producing  ornamental  iron. work, 
which  was  owing  to  tho  careless  way  in  which 
the  iron. work  was  done. 

Mr.  Maofarlane  believed  that  the  great  cost  of 
iron  had  been  caused  by  the  deterioration  of 
iron,  for  an  immense  deal  of  foreign  matter  had 
been  introduced,  and  inasmuch  as  iron  had  to  go 
through  a good  many  processes,  it  must  be  costly. 
He  was  convinced,  however,  that  if  architects 
were  to  give  their  attention  to  iron. work  there 
would  be  constructed  much  better  buildings. 


Value  of  Freehold  Property  near  Regent- 
circus. — Nos.  316  and  317,  Oxford. street,  with 
extensive  stabling  and  yard  in  the  rear,  the 
whole  comprising  about  3,000  superficial  feet, 
with  possession  at  Midsummer  next,  was  sub- 
mitted to  auction  at  the  Mart  on  the  7th  inst.  by 
Messrs.  Rushworth,  Abbott,  & Rushworth,  and 
sold  for  22,550 1. 


A SELF-MADE  MAN  : MR.  WILLIAM 
DUDGEON. 

Onk  who  has  done  his  share  to  make  the 
industries  of  the  Thames  as  they  now  are  has 
passed  away  from  us.  We  regret  to  have  to 
announce  the  death,  on  the  1st  instant,  of 
Mr.  William  Dudgeon,  a member  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  J.  & W.  Dudgeon,  the  builders  of 
the  Independenzia,  and  a host  of  vessels  of  divers 
forms  and  tonnages,  for  our  own  Government, 
our  own  merchant  navy,  and  for  the  Govern- 
ments and  navies  of  a large  number  of  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  W.  Dudgeon  was  the  son  of  a village 
blacksmith,  and  was  born  fifty-seven  years  ago, 
in  the  village  of  Lyniughame,  Haddingtonshire, 
Scotland.  He,  and  his  elder  brother  John,  the 
head  of  the  firm,  had  few  advantages  or  oppor- 
tunities likely  to  qualify  them  for  the  high  posi- 
tion to  whioh  they  were  afterwards  to  attain. 
They  were  thrifty,  and  they  were  studious,  and 
the  two  men  have  shown  what  can  be  done  with 
the  scantiest  educational  advantages,  but  their 
career  does  not  show  to  what  they  might  have 
attained  with  greater. 

There  are,  or  have  been  hitherto,  few  cases  in 
Scotland  of  parents  being  brought  before  the 
magistrates  because  of  their  ohildren  not  attend- 
ing school.  John  Knox,  the  great  reformer, 
secured  a provision  in  Scotland  by  which  every 
parish  was  provided  with  an  “ efficient  ” school, 
aud  hence  the  progress  of  the  Scottish  people. 

The  Messrs.  Dudgeon  had  their  village  school 
education,  and  afterwards  their  trade  training  in 
their  father’s  smithy.  From  the  quiet  country 
village  they  went  out  into  the  world,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  few  crude  arts  in  metal-working 
aud  its  applications,  learned  from  their  father, 
they  acquired  for  themselves  a practical  know- 
ledge of  mechanical  engineering,  and  passed 
through  various  grades  until  they  became  ulti- 
mately the  heads  of  a firm  employing,  in  busy 
seasons,  as  many  as  2,000  men. 

Messrs.  Dudgeon  had  two  establishments,  con- 
nected by  water  communication,  which  were  the 
Millwall  Engine  and  Boiler  Works  and  the  ship- 
building yard  at  Cubitt  Town.  The  first  was 
entered  upon  in  1855,  and  the  other  in  1862. 
The  deceased,  Mr.  William  Dudgeon,  has  ever 
since  it  was  commenced  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Millwall  Works,  acting  in  concert,  of  course, 
with  his  brother  John,  the  head,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  mainly  the  maker  of  the  firm. 

But  this  matters  not  now.  A good  man  has 
gone  who  has  left  many  to  lament  him. 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  BY  RAILWAY 
OFFICERS  AND  ARBITRATORS. 

The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  have 
just  found  a wide  difference  in  the  valuation  of 
lands,  buildings,  and  good  wills  by  their  own 
valuers  and  that  of  arbitrators. 

The  property  required  to  be  taken  for  the 
new  railway  station  at,  Sunderland  and  lines  has 
been  valued  by  the  arbitrators  as  follows  .-—Sir 
H.  Williamson,  bart.,  has  to  be  paid  the  sum  of 
19,942J.  for  his  interest  in  the  Sheepfold  land 
and  Graving  Dock ; Messrs.  Vaux  & Co.  are  to 
receive  15,2851.  for  their  brewery ; and  10,740£. 
are  awarded  for  the  premises  of  Messrs.  James 
Hill  and  Joseph  Huntley,  the  whole  being  nearly 
twice  the  value  placed  upon  the  property  by  the 
railway  valuers. 


SANITARY  INQUIRY. 

BUNTINGFOKD  HERTS. 

Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Inspector,  conducted  an  inquiry  on  the  31st 
ult.,  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  granting  a provisional  order 
to  empower  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  to 
put  in  force  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Acts  for  the  taking,  otherwise  than  by  agree- 
ment, of  certain  land  for  the  purpose  of  purify- 
ing the  sewage  of  the  town. 

The  laud  proposed  to  be  taken,  called  Moss 
Mead,  is  about  six  acres  in  extent,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Henry  Lushington,  who,  represented 
by  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Armstrong,  opposed  the 
granting  of  the  order.  Evidence  in  support  of 
the  petition  was  given  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the  clerk 
to  the  Board,  and  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Austin, 
the  engineers,  who  proved  that  the  land  in  ques- 
tion was  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  was  the 
nearest  on  to  which  the  sewage  could  be  taken  by 
gravitation. 

Mr.  Armstrong  pbjected  to  the  scheme  on  the 
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grounds  that  the  land  was  situated  near  a public 
road,  and  that  a public  footpath  ran  through  it, 
and  that  in  consequence  a nuisanoe  would  be 
experienced.  He  showed  that  there  was  other 
land,  called  Eea  Mead,  belonging  to  Sir  Henry, 
equally  suitable  and  farther  from  the  town,  but 
he  admitted  he  was  not  empowered  to  say  that 
Sir  Henry  would  consent  to  such  other  land 
being  taken. 

A great  deal  of  correspondence  was  read,  and 
a long  discussion  ensued  between  Mr.  Armstrong 
and  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  as  to  who  was  to 
blame  for  terminating  the  negotiations,  that  had 
originally  taken  place  for  the  lease  of  Rea  Mead 
by  the  Sanitary  Authority. 

The  Inspector  urged  that  unless  Mr.  Armstrong 
could  Bay  that  Sir  Henry  Lushington  would  pre- 
fer to  sell  a portion  of  Rea  Mead  instead  of 
Moss  Mead,  he  was  afraid  the  provisional  order 
must  go  on. 

No  other  opposition  being  offered,  the  inquiry 
closed. 


removing  the  old  ohancel.  The  church  is  heated 
by  an  underground  stove.  The  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  T.  Wood,  builder,  of 
Pickering,  from  designs,  and  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler, 
architect.  Mr.  Nelson  was  Mr.  Wood’s  foreman, 
whose  skill  and  industry  are  commended.  The 
cost  of  the  restoration  haB  been  about  2,500 I. 


RE-OPENING  OF  KIRBY  MISPERTON 
CHURCH,  YORKSHIRE. 

On  Wednesday,  March  31st,  the  old  parish 
church  of  Kirby  Misperton,  near  PickeriDg,  was 
re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  work  has 
occupied  about  two  years.  A new  chancel,  with 
Bacristy,  &c.,  has  been  added.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice  is  not  known,  but  a 
churoh  existed  here  within  a hundred  years  of 
the  Conquest.  To  this  date  may  perhaps  be 
assigned  the  old  buttresses  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  nave,  together  with  some  of  the 
walling  near  it,  and  probably  part  of  the  old 
chancel  arch  which  formerly  existed,  but  was  re- 
moved prior  to  the  present  restoration.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  tower  is  of  thirteenth-century 
work,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a chancel 
of  the  same  date.  The  old  stone  work  origi- 
nally built  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  in  the  eighteenth,  and  is  now 
again  replaced  in  the  wall  of  the  chancel.  The 
nave  and  south  aisle  were  probably  rebuilt  in 
the  fifteenth  oentury,  and  this  alone  of  all  the 
old  edifioe  had  retained  its  old  character.  The 
chancel  and  upper  part  of  the  tower  were  rebuilt 
during  the  last  century,  and  the  whole  church 
had  then  been  much  injured. 

The  works  just  completed  are  briefly  these  : — 
The  mean  chancel  of  the  last  century  has  been 
rebuilt,  the  new  one  being  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  foundation,  but  more  lofty,  and  with  sub- 
stantial walls  and  buttresses.  It  is  32  ft.  long 
by  15  ft.  wide,  and  lighted  by  three  two-light 
windows  on  the  south  Bide,  and  a three. light 
window  on  the  east,  the  latter  being  set  high  up 
in  the  gable.  The  roof  is  oak  of  a canted  form, 
divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs  and  carved 
bosses.  The  altar  is  placed  higher  than  the  nave, 
from  whioh  it  is  approached  by  six  steps. 
Behind  the  altar  is  a carved  stone  retable  or 
shelf  projecting  from  the  east  wall.  The  costly 
frontal  is  from  the  architect’s  design,  and  has 
been  worked  by  ladies  at  Wolverhampton,  where 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Body,  formerly  resided. 
Standing  on  the  altar,  on  a moulded  octagonal 
base,  is  a brass  cross  with  jleur.de-lys  termina- 
tions, in  each  of  which  is  a large  crystal.  The 
two  altar-lights  are  also  of  moulded  and  ham- 
mered  brass,  designed  after  old  examples  in 
Belgium.  The  metal-work  was  designed  and 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Buckley  & Co.,  of 
London  and  Bruges,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
architect. 

On  either  corner  of  the  foot-pace  on  which  the 
altar  stands  is  a tall  standard  candelabrum 
of  iron  and  brass,  each  holding  fifteen  candles. 
The  pavement  of  the  chancel  is  of  antique  tiles, 
by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  church  is 
lighted  by  duplex. burner  lamps,  suspended  by 
long  iron  rods,  with  brass  mouldings.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a spacious  BacriBty, 
with  an  organ-chamber,  and  a lobby  entering 
into  it  and  into  the  chancel.  Within  this  vestry 
are  built  in  two  stone  corbels  and  a moulded 
arch  discovered  in  pulling  down  the  old  ohancel. 
The  nave  has  had  its  modern  windows  in  the 
north  wall  replaced  by  traceried  ones.  Its  roof 
is  of  open  timber,  covered  with  double  boarding, 
with  [an  air-space  between  for  the  purpose  of 
warmth.  The  south  aisle  has  been  repaired,  and 
a new  roof  put  on.  The  whole  ohurch  has  been 
refloored,  and  the  former  pews  have  for  the 
present  given  way  to  chairs.  The  work  has  been 
designed  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
south  aisle,  and  with  fragments  discovered  in 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

IMPROPER  MATERIALS. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  Mr.  John  May,  a builder, 
was  summoned  before  Mr.  Ingham,  at  the  Ham- 
mersmith Police  Court,  by  Mr.  Knightley,  District 
Surveyor,  for  constructing  the  walls  of  a building 
in  Thorncroft-road,  Shepherd’s-bush,  in  a manner 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Mr  Knightley  stated  that  defendant  had  used  mud  and 
road  scrapings  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  walla 
instead  of  solidly  putting  the  brickwork  together  with 
mortar  properly  compounded  of  lime  and  sand  in  the 
proportion  of  one  of  lime  to  three  of  sand.  The  fact  of 

having  used  road-scraping  was  not  denied  on  the  part  ol 

the  defendant ; but  he  contended  that  notwithstanding 
this  he  had  built  in  strict  compliance  with  the  Act,  as  it 
did  not  define  what  constituted  mortar.  He  produced 
witnesses,  one  of  whom  admitted  that  the  material  used 
for  mixing  mortar  was  brought  to  the^ premises 


carts,  and” another  witness  stated  asbis  belief  that  in  cases 
where  pit-sand  was  used  it  was  merely  with  a view  of  im- 
parting colouring  to  the  work.  Mr.  Knightley  produced  a 

sample  of  the  material  complained  of,  which  he  explained 
consisted  mainly  of  mud  containing  in  addition  thereto 
certain  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  wholly 

isuited  for  building  purposes. 

To  erect  houses  with  this  was  to  deceive  the  unwary 

purchaser  of  house  property,  and  was  dangerous  to  the 
safety  of  the  public.  He  proceeded  to  read  extracts lrom 
the  books  of  the  profession  regarding  mortar,  and  sub- 
mitted that  although  the  Building  Act  did  not  specify  its 
component  parts  as  these  hooks  did,  yet  the  District 
Surveyor,  who  previously  to  his  appointment,  was  required 
to  nndergo  an  examination  by  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  ns  to  his  knowledge  of  building  construction 
(of  which  mortar  formed  a part),  might  be  deemed  com- 
petent to  judge  as  to  quality,  and  had  a right  to  expect 

such  mortar  as  his  technical  experience  led  him  to  demand 

He  called  witnesses,  who  spoke  to  the  inferior  quality  ot 
the  mortar  used,  and  then  asked  the  magistrate  to  make 

i order  for  the  demolition  of  the  building. 

The  magistrate,  however,  adjourned  the  summons  for 
further  samples,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  decided  in  favour 
of  the  District  Surveyor.  In  summing  up,  he  said:—  It 
is  an  unpleasant  duty  for  me  to  have  to  decide  in  a 
question  of  this  kind,  but  I oan  only  go  upon  what  is 
stated  in  the  scientific  books  upon  the  subject,  which 
represent  that  mortar  should  be  composed  of  lime  and 
sand  onlv  in  certain  definite  proportions.  It  is  admitted 
by  defendant  his  mortar  is  not  of  that  character,  but  that 
certain  ingredients  are  introduced  other  than  sand,  it 
this  were  allowed  the  field  would  at  once  be  open  for  any 
ingenious  builder  to  import  whatever  he  pleased  and  give 
to  it  any  name  which  suited  him ; this  sample  is  not  in 
my  opinion  mortar,  and  is  unlike  anything  I ever  saw 
before.”  He  then  made  an  order  for  the  demolition  ot 
the  building  to  the  extent  named  by  the  District  Surveyor 
in  his  notice,  allowing  him  the  whole  of  his  costs  m the 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  judgment  will  serve 
as  a warning  to  other  builders. 


GASWORKS  EXTENSIONS  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

The  several  gas  companies  connected  with  the 
metropolis  are  now  holding  their  half-yearly 
meetings,  and  from  the  reports  and  proceedings  of 
some  of  them  it  appears  that  the  continnally- 
increasing  demand  for  gas  necessitates  the  con- 
struction of  new  works.  The  report  of  the 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  states  that  the 
oonsumption  of  gas  in  the  company’s  district  is 
proceeding  at  so  rapid  a rate  as  to  render  large 
and  immediate  extensions  of  works  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  It  adds  that  the  additions  to 
plant  are  the  more  imperatively  required  in 
consequence  of  the  closing  for  manufacture  of 
the  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  stations.  As 
regards  the  latter,  the  report  states  that  a con- 
tract for  the  sale  of  the  works  has  been  entered 
into  with  the  Corporation  of  London,  for  the 
Bum  of  170,0001.,  whioh,  when  paid  over,  will  be 
applied  in  reduotion  of  capital.  The  report  of 
the  Phoenix  Company  states  that  the  oonsump- 
tion of  gas  continuing  to  increase,  a oontract  haR 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a gasholder  to  fill 
the  tank  constructed  at  Kennington  in  October, 
1873;  whilst  the  report  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Company  Btatea  that  the  increase  of 
business  necessitates  constant  additions  to  the 
works  and  mains  of  the  company,  and  that  the 
prinoipal  work  now  in  hand  is  a new  gasholder 
tank  for  the  reception  of  a gasholder  to  contain 
upwards  of  2,000,000  ft.  of  gas,  which  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  use  before  next  winter. 


A SURVEYOR’S  POWER. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  laws  of  Scotland 
differ  widely  from  those  of  England. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Johnstone  (Sootland) 
Police  Commission,  after  a long  and  warm  de- 
hate,  and  hearing  objections,  a motion  was 
adopted  by  eight  to  three,  to  construot  a larger 
sewer  in  the  town,  the  cost  of  which  was  1,2501., 
as  estimated  by  the  burgh  surveyor. 

After  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  the  town  olerk,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
council,  read  a section  of  the  Bnrgh  Act,  which 
empowered  the  surveyor  to  negative  any  decision 
of  the  Commission,  if  he  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  proposed  construction  of  the  works. 

The  surveyor,  availing  himself  of  this,  at  onoe 
condemned  the  proposed  works  ; the  result  being 
that  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Commission, 
whioh  had  been  carried  by  such  a large  majority, 
became  invalid,  and  it  was  proved  that  the 
surveyor  was  master  over  his  supposed  masters. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE  ST.  PANCRAS 
WORKHOUSE. 

The  St  Pancras  guardians  have  decided  to 
add  some  new  buildings  to  the  Workhouse.  At 
their  last  meeting  a report  from  the  Visiting 
Committee  recommended  the  carrying  out  of  a 
plan  for  the  erection  of  a new  dining-room,  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  kitchen  and  laundry.  It 
further  appeared  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
oommittee  that  Mr.  Bridgman,  the  architect, 
had  examined  the  foundation  of  the  workhouse, 
in  accordance  with  a request  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  that  effect,  and  they 
recommended  that  a oopy  of  the  architect  s 
report  upon  his  examination  be  forwarded  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Btating  that  the 
guardians,  being  guided  by  that  report,  have  not 
considered  it  advisable  to  underpin  the  building, 
and  add  a new  front  to  it,  as  suggested  by  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  recommenda- 
tions  of  the  committee  were  adopted,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  cost  of  the  alterations  whioh  the 
guardians  proposed  to  carry  out  would  be 
6,0001.,  as  against  14,0001.,  which  would  be  the 
outlay  if  the  plans  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  adopted. 


THE  CHARTERHOUSE  AND 
THE  MERCHANT  TAYLORS’  COMPANY. 

In  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  en- 
trance  of  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  into 
the  new  domioile  of  their  school  within  the  pre- 
oiuots  of  the  old  Charterhouse,  reoorded  last 
week,  there  was  much  said,  and  said  well,  about 
reverence  for  antiquity.  It  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile this  noble  talk  with  the  wanton  destruction 
perpetrated,  under  the  sanction  of  this  great 
Conservative  Company,  of  the  ancient  buildings 
on  the  site  whioh  they  have  come  to  occupy. 
For  what  have  they  done  ? Iu  order  to  make 
room  for  their  new  buildings,  constructed,  no 
doubt,  on  the  most  approved  models  and  with 
the  best  modern  appliances,  under  the  direction 
of  an  architect  of  genius,  the  half  of  the  old 
Carthusian  Cloister,  a relic  of  antiquity  abso- 
lutely, I believe,  unique  in  this  country,  and  on 
mere  antiquarian  grounds  deserving  of  the 
utmost  consideration  and  respect,  has  been  de- 
stroyed, and  its  place  occupied  by  the  new 
buildings,  whioh  project  across  its  line.  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  this  act  of  barbarity 
was,  I am  convinced,  perfectly  needless ; in  an 
antiquarian  and  conservative  one  it  ought  to 
have  been  avoided  at  almost  any  sacrifice.  The 
destruction  of  this  venerable  relic  seems  to  me  to 
reflect  the  greatest  possible  discredit  on  every 
one  concerned  in  the  business.  Unfortunately 
it  is  now  irreparable. 

H.  W.  Phillott. 


Accident  at  West  Hartlepool. — On  Satur- 
day, owing  to  the  breakage  of  an  iron  bolt,  a 
portion  of  the  new  chapel  in  course  of  erection, 
for  the  use  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church, 
iu  Burbank-street,  West  Hartlepool,  which  had 
been  carried  up  a height  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft., 
fell  down.  The  damage  is  estimated  at  between 
30J.  and  401.  The  men  had  just  ceased  work, 
and  no  personal  injury  was  inflicted. 


Improvements  in  Reading. — We  hear  that 
new  premises  for  the  London  and  County  Bank- 
ing  Company  are  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Market-place,  between  Messrs.  Morris  & Soub’ 
establishment  and  the  house  now  oocupied  by 
Mr.  Staveley.  The  architects  appointed  are 
Messrs.  Wrn.  & T.  J.  Brown  and  Albury. 
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THE  CHARING  CROSS  APPROACH  TO 
THE  EMBANKMENT. 

The  building  materials  of  the  houses  and 
other  premises  on  each  side  of  the  site  of  North- 
umberland House,  and  which  are  about  to  be 
taken  down  for  the  new  approach  from  Charin°-- 
cross  to  the  Thames  Embankment,  were  sold  by 
auction  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  this  week, 
by  Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfieid,  & Co.  The  pro- 
perty consisted  of  twenty-six  houses,  shops, 
warehouses,  and  stabling,  and  included  five  houses 
and  shops  facing  Chariug-cross  and  Trafalgar  - 
square,  situated  between  the  National  Bank 
and  the  south-west  boundary-wall  of  Northum- 
berland house,  and  two  other  houses  and  shops 
on  the  north-east  side,  leaving  two  other  houses 
and  shops  adjoining  yet  to  be  disposed  of,  when 
the  length  of  frontage  to  Charing-cross  to  be 
cleared  away,  for  the  purposes  of  the  improve- 
ment, between  the  National  Bank  and  Northum- 
berland-street, will  be  about  500  ft.  The  sale 
also  included  the  materials  of  twenty  houses  in 
Northumberland-street,  in  addition  to  Percy- 
chambers,  with  stables  in  the  rear,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  street,  on  the  north-east  side,  together 
with  a public-house  and  a shop  in  Scotland-yard, 
on  the  south-west  side.  The  Northumberland- 
street  property  disposed  of  included  the  whole 
of  the  houses  on  the  south-west  side,  from  the  j 
boundary  of  the  grounds  of  Northumberland 
House  to  Scotland-yard,  and  on  the  opposite 
side,  from  Northumberland. passage,  leading  into 
Craven- street,  to  the  bottom  of  the  street  facing 
the  Embankment.  The  materials  of  the  several 
blocks  of  houses  were  divided  into  283  lots,  and 
comprised,  according  to  the  catalogue,  upwards 
of  1,000,000  bricks,  and  30  tons  of  lead,  amongst 
other  articles  connected  with  building.  The 
materials  of  the  buildings  in  Charing-cross,  com- 
prising 133  lots,  were  sold  on  Tuesday,  and 
those  of  the  Northumberland-street  property, 
containing  150  lots,  on  Wednesday,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  two  days’  sale  amounting  to  1,8501. 
Ihe  ground  is  to  be  cleared  immediately,  pre- 
liminary to  laying  out  the  new  street  and 
approaches  to  the  Embankment,  the  conditions 
of  sale  providing  that  the  slates,  tiles,  and  lead 
are  to  be  taken  away  within  two  days  after  the 
sale,  and  the  whole  of  the  materials  and  brick- 
work to  be  removed  within  thirty  days,  after 
which  anything  left  on  the  premises  will  be 
deemed  a trespass.  The  entire  area  to  be  cleared 
for  (jpe  purposes  of  the  improvement  is  upwards 
of  3 acres  in  extent,  which  may  be  expected  to 
be  thrown  open  within  a month  from  the  present 
time.  It  may  be  added  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a number  of  unsightly'  remnants  of  walls 
facing  Charing-cross,  the  whole  of  the  materials 
of  Northumberland  House  have  already  been 
removed,  and  it  is  stated  that  their  still  remain- 
ing is  owing  to  the  default  of  somo  of  the  pur- 
chasers, who  state  that  the  materials  are  not 
worth  carting  away. 


plete,  must  be  produced,  almost  suffices  to  array 
one’s  instinct  against  it.  It  is  only  right,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  the  system  has  some  active 
friends,  and  that  strong  evidence  of  its  success- 
ful working  in  Leyden,  Amsterdam,  and  else- 
where has  been  given. 


THE  MAUSOLEUM  OF  THE  MEDICI, 
FLORENCE. 

A writer  in  the  Times,  Mr.  Richard  Edge- 
cumbe,  having  expressed  some  doubt  as  to  a 
portion  of  the  information  we  recently  gave  con- 
cerning the  Medici  Mausoleum,  our  correspon- 
dent in  Florence  says: — Mr.  Edgeoumbe  is  in 
error.  The  tomb  opened  was  not  that  of  Lorenzo 
il  Magnifico,  which  is  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  and  who  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced  age,  April,  1492,  but  was  that  of  Lorenzo 
II.,  Duke  d’Urbino,  who  died  at  the  age  of  26, 
March,  1519,  and  of  Allessandro  il  Moro,  his  re- 
puted son,  or  probably  son  of  Clement  VII.,  and 
who  died  in  January,  1517.  It  is  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Medici.  This  will  suffice  to  explain  to  Mr. 
Edgecurabe  his  mistake.  An  error  in  the  first 
notice  may  be  corrected  as  the  subject  is  again 
opened.  The  iron  found,  as  we  mentioned,  by  the 
side  of  the  bodies  in  the  tomb  had  probably  been 
fixed  to  support  the  wooden  slab  under  that  of 
stone,  and  screwed  into  the  wood  to  support  it. 
It  had  corroded  and  fallen  to  pieces. 


and  Blackburn,  Baid  there  was  a oonflict  of 
evidence  in  the  case,  one  gentleman  stating  one 
thing  and  another  gentleman  another,  but  he 
felt  compelled  to  rely  on  the  testimony  given  by 
the  medical  gentleman  on  the  part  of  the  parish, 
and  that  the  putting  the  refuse  from  these  works 
into  the  sewer  was  injurious  to  the  public  health, 
and  he  should,  therefore,  made  an  order  that  the 
nuisance  should  be  discontinued,  and,  if  thought 
necessary,  he  would  grant  a case. 


THE  IRISH  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
The  College  of  Surgeons,  requiring  alterations 
and  additions  to  their  premises  at  the  Green, 
Dublin,  offered  a premium  of  100Z.  for  the  best 
set  of  plans.  Mr.  William  J.  Symes,  of  the  firm  of 
Millar  & Symes  (architects  and  civil  engineers), 
of  Great  Brunswick-street,  has  been  selected  for 
the  premium.  Mr.  Symes,  who  is  architect  to 
the  College,  was  asked  for  plans  (a  couple  of 
years  ago),  which  he  furnished,  but  the  Council, 
after  a lengthened  consideration,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  get  other  architects  to  send  in 
designs  in  competition.  Mr.  Symes  then  sent 
in  copies  of  his  original  plan,  which  were  adopted. 
Ten  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in. 


LIERNUR’S  SUCTION  SYSTEM  OF 
DRAINAGE. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Adam  Scott,  on  Captain 
Liernur’s  improved  system  of  town  drainage,  now 
.in  use  in  parts  of  Amsterdam  and  other  towns  in 
IHolland,  and  in  several  towns  in  Austria.  By 
this  system,  before  now  described  in  our  pages, 
the  excrementa  and  such  refuse  are  removeef  by 
pneumatic  pressure.  The  town  is  divided  into 
districts  of  from  200  to  1,000  acres  according  to 
local  circumstances,  each  such  district  being 
again  divided  into  small  drainage  areas,  and 
each  area  is  provided  with  one  air-tight  cast- 
iron  tank  placed  at  a convenient  spot  where  two 
or  more  streets  meet,  and  about  3 ft.  under 
the  pavement.  From  the  tank  along  the  several 
ptreets  extend  air-tight  cast-iron  main  pipes,  con- 
luected  by  branches  with  the  closets  of  the 
i|houses.  A vacuum  is  created  in  the  tank,  and 
;he  f cecal  matter  is  sucked  into  the  tank  and 
; rom  the  tank  again  by  a similar  process  into  a 
central  station.  The  matter  collected  at  the 
Central  reservoir  is  converted  into  poudrette,  and 
(sold  for  agricultural  purposes ; but  this  part  of 
jH16  system,  it  was  stated,  has  not  yet  been  tested 
l*n  a large  scale. 

| We  have  never  felt  able  to  bring  ourselves  to 
‘jelievc  that  this  system  could  be  wisely  adopted 
a our  large  to  wns.  It  is  complex  and  costly  j 
me  mere  fact  that  air-tight  pipes  and  vessels  are 
,eeded,  and  that  a vacuum,  more  or  less  com- 


DAMAGE  TO  BUILDINGS  BY  LIGHTNING. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  last  Monday,  the 
city  of  Durham  was  suddenly  cast  into  darkness, 
so  that  persons  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 
This  was  followed  by  a flash  of  lightning  of  ex- 
traordiuary  vividness,  and  a crashing  peal  of 
thunder,  that  made  the  inhabitants  rush  out  of 
their  houses  into  the  streets.  It  was  found  that 
the  lightning  had  done  great  mischief  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  it  appeared  at  other  places 
miles  off. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Greenwell’s  house,  in  the  Bailey, 
and  his  neighbour’s  house,  had  their  stacke  of 
chimneys  completely  demolished.  The  bricks 
fell  through  the  roofs  into  the  bedrooms,  and  the 
lower  parts  of  the  dwellings  were  filled  with 
smoke,  dust,  and  soot.  After  striking  the  chim- 
neys the  electric  fluid  caught  the  spouting,  and 
passed  along  the  “ down  corner  ” into  the  earth, 
bursting  in  its  progress  the  strong  cast-iron 
spouting,  breaking  the  chain  of  the  cellar  grate, 
bursting  the  water-pipes  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  several  gas-pipes  on  each  side  of  the 
way.  This  caused  a great  blaze  of  gas  and  con. 
flagrations  in  several  houses,  which  were  fortu- 
nately put  out  by  the  inmates. 

The  pitmen  at  work  in  the  mines  were  fear- 
fully alarmed  by  the  Bhock,  expecting  an  earth- 
quake was  at  hand. 


DAMAGES  AGAINST  A GAS  COMPANY. 

FARE  V.  THE  BATH  GAS  COMPANY. 

In  this  case,  tried  at  the  Bristol  Assizes> 
before  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly,  Mr.  Collins  and 
Mr.  Lewis  were  counsel  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr. 
Cole,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Lopes,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Saunders 
were  for  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff,  who  is 
a carpenter,  resides  at  No.  1,  Dalton-cottages, 
Bath,  and  the  action  was  brought  against  the 
Bath  Gas  Company,  to  recover  damages  for 
injury  which  he  sustained,  at  their  hands,  his 
furniture  having  been  destroyed  and  his  wife 
very  seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  of  gas, 
which  took  plaoe  on  the  22nd  of  January.  The 
Bath  Gas  Company  was  an  incorporated  company 
to  supply  the  citizens  with  gas,  and  they  had  the 
power  to  open  the  streets  and  lay  down  mains, 
and  it  was  of  great  importance  that  they  should 
take  every  precaution  to  see  that  theiFmains  and 
service-pipes  were  in  proper  order,  so  "as  to  pre- 
vent an  explosion.  Negligence  having  been 
proved,  the  Company  agreed  to  a verdict  for  350Z. 
and  to  pay  all  certified  costs. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

At  the  Guildhall,  London,  on  Saturday  last,  tho 
case  of  Frank  Bouts  v.  The  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  came  on  for  hearing.  This  was  a com- 
pensation claim,  amounting  to  6,967Z.,  and  was 
made  in  respect  of  21,  Seething-lane,  where  the 
claimant  had  carried  on  the  business  of  a licensed 
victualler. 

The  property  in  question  was  the  “ Pompion,” 
and  the  claimant,  the  landlord  of  it,  had  been 
served  wich  a notice  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  acting  under  the  powerof  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  take  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  improvement.  His  witnesses  were  Mr. 
J.  J.  Ox-gill,  Mr.  Thomas  Fry,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Self. 

On  the  side  of  the  defendants,  Mr.  Lovejoy 
was  called,  and  he  estimated  that  250Z.  a month 
would  be  the,  outside  takings  in  the  new  pre- 
mises. The  net  profits , he  ,’put  at  567Z.  a year, 
instead  of  700Z.  as  fixed  by  the  claimant’s  wit- 
nesses. The  cellar  would  be  necessary  for  the 
business.  Mr.  Ryde  fixed  the  gross  profits  at 
1,0S3Z.,  and,  deducting  the  necessary  charges 
from  it,  he  estimated  the  net  profits  at  453Z.  per 
annum.  He  estimated  that  was  worth  to  pur- 
chase by  a tenant  five  years’  purchase,  or  2,265Z. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  trade  compensation 
should  be  allowed,  the  claimant  having  only  the 
goodwill  of  a trade  to  sell. 

The  jury  found  for  the  claimant  for  5,514Z. 


PARISH  PROSECUTION  FOR  A 
NOSIANCE. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Marlborough-street 
Police-court,  Mr.  Thomas  Codey,  mineral  water 
manufacturer,  of  88,  Whitfield-street,  St.  Pancras, 
was  summoned  before  Mr.  Knox  for  allow- 
ing the  discharge  of  mineral  waters  and  other 
offensive  matters,  the  deposit  of  the  residue 
from  the  manufacture  of  aerated  waters,  into 
the  sewers,  and  causing  a nuisance. 

Mr.  Cooper,  solicitor  to  the  vestry  of  St. 
Pancras,  prosecuted,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lewis,  of 
Great  Marlborough-street,  defended. 

After  evidenoe  had  been  taken,  Mr.  Knox  said 
he  was  prepared  to  give  his  decision,  and  after 
referring  to  cases  decided  by  Justices  Mellor 


DANGER  OF  “STEEPLE  JACKtSM.” 

Those  reckless  men  who  are  known  to  the 
building  world  as  “Steeple  Jacks,”  are  con- 
tinually “ carrying  their  lives  in  their  hands  ” ; 
and  it  is  questionable  if  the  authorities  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  police  have  not  powers 
invested  in  them  to  stay  such  dangerous  modes 
of  repairing  steeples,  churches,  and  shafts  as 
are  now  practised  by  men  to  earn  a few  pence 
per  hour  extra  wages. 

The  last  victim  to  the  practice  is  Jack  M‘MiI- 
lan,  of  Glasgow,  who  has  just  been  smashed  to  a 
jelly  at  Kirkintilloch.  He  was  employed  tarring 
the  high  brick  chimney-stalk  of  the  Bellfield 
Chemical  Works,  and  rested  upon  a small 
scaffolding  suspended  from  a rope,  carried  over 
the  top  of  the  stalk  by  means  of  a kite,  and 
secured  on  the  other  side.  As  he  endeavoured 
to  move  round  the  stalk,  his  movements  dis- 
lodged the  rope,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground,  a 
height  of  80  ft.  His  breath  was  out  of 
his  body  before  he  reached  the  earth. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  — An 

advertisement  in  our  columns  shows  that  an 
endeavour  is  to  be  made  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
jected almshouses,  and  to  apply  the  money  in 
hand  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  institution. 
We  hope  it  will  be  successfu'. 
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USUAL  FORM  OF  CONTRACT. 


This  was  i 
Mr.  Justice 
builder 
and  the 
The  action 


ion  was  for  t 


WILKINS  V.  WHITE. 

ition  in  the  Crown  Court,  Bristol  (before 
' ),  on  the  6th  inst.  The  plaintiff  is  a 
business  at  St.  Paul’s,  in  this  city; 
jo  a provision  curer,  in  Castle-street, 
the  recovery  of  3321.  5s.  lid.,  and  the 
defendant  bad  paid  1727.  into  court.  It  appeared  that 
some  time  ago  the  defendant  purchased  a piece  of  build- 
in"  land  iu  Cobourg-road,  Montpelier,  and  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  plaintiff  to  build  two  houses  upon 
it.  A price  was  agreed  upon,  and  Mr.  Harford  was 
appointed  architect.  A contract  was  prepared  between 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  Mr.  James  Wilkins  on 

• ” • -j jiie  usual  form,  signed  it  without 

averred  that  it  was 


being  told  that  it  was 

reading  it;  but  the  plaintiff -- 

in  the  usual  form,  and  did  not  contain  a strike  clause. 

The  defendant  pleaded  a set-off  of  607.  as  penalties  for 
the  non-completion  of  the  contract  in  the  specified  time; 
but  the  plaintiff  contended  that  this  delay  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  defendant  not  having  supplied  grates  in 
proper  time,  and,  moreover,  that  he  had  a strike  ot 

•carpenters  and  joiners. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 


ARCHITECTS  AND  WORKMEN. 


' Bin,— If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  valu- 
able journal,  I should  like  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Thicke,  at  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, entitled  “Relationship  between  Architects  and 
Artisans."  I perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Thioke  in  the 
.greater  portion  of  his  paper,  but  I must  beg  to  differ  from 
him  in  one  or  two  particulars. 

I think  much  good  would  result  from  a more  free  inter- 
course between  architects  and  workmen,  for  much  valu- 
able information  maybe  gained  by  the  architect  inmatters 
of  detail  and  practical  construction.  Although  many 
workmen  are  fur  from  being  what  may  be  termed  edu- 
cated, yet  they  possess  good  ideas  of  the  best  manner  in 
which  work  should  be  put  together.  Some  architects, 
at  times,  seem  to  forget  in  what  material  they  are  work- 
',  whether  wood  or  stone. 


caretaker’s  residence,  and  “Torcello,”  I understand, 
omitted  it,  while  all  the  other  competitors  not  only  show 
it,  but  include  it  in  their  estimate. 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  drawings 
—ight  be  beautified  by  towers,  and  not  included.  It  is 
then  necessary  for  “Torcello”  orMr.  Waterhouse  to  show 
the  value  of  that  tower  to  be  3,7507.,  or  the  buildings 
minus  the  tower  must  have  been  sent  in  intentionally  above 
the  stipulated  sum. 

Ought  such  conduct  to  be  rewarded  ? L pon  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  own  showing,  the  design  he  recommended 
is  debarred  the  competition. 

I need  say  nothing  respecting  the  assessor’s  mode  of 
valuing.  All  designs  by  the  same  schedule  of  prices '. 

The  committee,  I am  sure,  have  desired  to  do  nothing 


bnt  what  is  strictly  honourable.  The  means  they  tool 
to  be  guided  aright  shows  this.  The  profession  will  regret 
all  the  more  that  the  result  so  far  has  been  a signal  failure. 

T.  Lewis  Banks. 

Two  other  letters  to  same  effect  received. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

-A  stained-glass  window  lias  just 


joalis  IjUmbih. 


T think  every  architect’s  pupil  before  he  enters  the  office 
ould  have  eighteen  months  or  two 


should  have  eighteen  months  or  two  years  at  tho  bench, 
and  the  same  time  at  tho  mason’s  banker,  and  if  this 
plan  were  adopted  our  future  architects  would  be  far 


better  understand  tho  nature  of  the  material  with  which 
they  were  dealing.  I have  sometimes  seen  details  of 
mouldings,  &c.,  for  stonework  which  were  very  suitable 
for  wood,  but  perfectly  ridiculous  for  stone;  the  fillets  and 
aome  of  tho  members  so  thin  and  undercut  that  they 
would  scarcely  weather  a hailstorm  ; and  a few  showers 
and  a frost  or  two  have  completely  destroyed  them. 

Mr.  Thicke’sideaof  placing  the  drawings  in  a conspicuous 
place  on  the  works,  so  that  all  workmen  may  have  free 
access  to  them  is  certainly  novel,  but  he  does  not  say  if  he 
would  limit  the  hours  of  inspection  to  meal  times,  &c.,  or 
whether  they  would  be  accessible  at  all  times : if  the  latter, 
I fear  the  contractor  would  scarcely  agree  with  him  on 
that  point,  as  the  men  would  be  continually  neglecting 
their  work  to  inspect  the  drawings,  and  arguments  would 
ensue  on  various  points,  to  the  great  loss  of  their  em- 
ployer. Tho  plans  and  sections  of  a budding  would  be 
almost  as  intelligible  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  work- 
men, as  a map  of  the  British  Isles  would  be  to  a native  of 
Madagascar.  There  would  doubtless  be  some  few  intelli- 
gent workmen  on  the  job  who  would  probably  understand 
them  and  profit  by  it,  but  their  number  is  very  limited. 

The  English  workman  requires  to  be  educated  up  to 
this  point ; but  I fear,  from  what  knowledge  I have  of 
mechanics,  that  it  will  take  a long  time  to  accomplish  it. 
Although  technical  education  has  made  rapid  strides  the 
past  few  years,  and  is  at  present  engaging  the  attention 
of  almost  all  concerned  m the  education  of  this  country, 
yet  the  workmen  do  not  take  it  up  with  any  spirit,  but 

- 1 - --  - — -- — j — —..1,3  „ medii  ' 


rather  as  a patient  would  a disagreeable  medicine ; they 
make  a wry  face,  and  gulp  it  down,  doubtful  whether  it 
will  do  them  any  good  or  not.  A Foreman  Builder, 


UNION  CHAPEL,  ISLINGTON, 
COMPETITION. 


Sir, — If  the  interest  in  the  above  competition  were  con- 
fined to  the  competitors  I should  not  trouble  you  with 
any  remarks  upon  Mr.  Waterhouse's  extraordinary  de- 
fence of  himself  in  your  last  issue.  But  ns  it  is  of  the 
.greatest  importance  to  tho  profession  that  competition 
should  be  decided  upon  fixed  and  fair  principles,  permit 
me  to  show  how,  in  this  instance,  the  Institute  Rules  and 
the  appointment  of  an  assessor  have  failed  to  secure  the 
instructions  being  adhered  to. 

The  committee  invite  designs  for  certain  buildings,  the 
entiro  cost  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  15,0007.,  and  they 

tro raise  to  appoint  as  their  architect  the  author  of  the  best 
esign  valued  at  that  sum.  They  will  also  consider  a design 
honestly  estimated  by  its  author  if,  in  the  assessor's 
opinion,  it  can  be  built  for  a sum  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  additional.  But  they  do  not  offer  the  competitors 
16,5007.  to  deal  with.  The  10  per  cent,  margin  is  for  the 
assessor's  application,  not  the  competitors.  Any  design 
sent  in  valued  by  the  author  at  over  15,0007.,  or  bv 
assessor  at  more  than  16,5C07.,  would  be  debarred 
competition,  and  the  committee  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  of  withholding  in  Btich  a case  the  50  guineas  to 
be  paid  to  each  competitor. 

Upon  what  principle,  therefore,  did  Mr.  Waterhouse 
value  designs  sent  in  at  the  following  figures — 21,0007., 
18,7507.,  16,2117.,  ex  tower?  Is  it  part  of  an  assessor’s 
duty  to  bring  into  the  competition  architects  who  have 
voluntarily  excluded  themselves  ? I have  always  under- 
stood the  assessor’s  first  duty  was  to  determine  which 
drawings  conformed  to  the  instructions,  and  exclude  all 
others  ; then  advise  upon  tho  merits  of  those  conforming. 

But  Mr.  Waterhouse,  it  would  appear,  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  “Torcello,”  valued  at  18,7507.,  within  the  16,5007. 
(which  ne  did  not  upon  his  first  valuation),  by  deciding 
that  the  tower  need  not  be  included  in  the  estimate,  thous;h 
shown  in  the  design.  There  was  not  a word  iu  the  In- 
structions to  this  effect.  Style  was  left  entirely  to  the 
architects,  but  the  words  “a  campanile  has  been  sug- 
gested” were  added. 

This  suggestion  it  wa3  free  to  the  compet  itors  to  accept 
or  reject.  If  they  accept  the  i 
their  designs  by  such  an  addition, 
included  in  the  15,0007.  The  sar 


Norwich.- 

been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Godwin 
Johnson,  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his  old  pupils. 
The  window,  which  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Joseph  Bell  & Sons,  of  Bristol,  is  one  of  three 
lights,  and  tracery  of  the  Perpendicular  period 
of  architecture. 

Horncastle.  — A coloured  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Harwood  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  centre  window  of  the  north  aisle 
in  the  nave  of  St.  Mary’s  Church.  The  window 
is  in  three  compartments,  the  lights  being 
divided  into  two  panels  each.  The  subjects  are 
“Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,”  represented  by 
three  female  figures.  The  west  compartment  is 
that  of  “ Faith”  holding  a cross  and  Bible  ; the 
centre,  “ Charity,”  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms 
with  a little  child  clinging  to  the  garments  ; the 
easternmost,  “ Hope,”  leaning  upon  an  anchor. 

In  the  second  panels  are,  beneath  “ Hope,” 
“Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions”;  beneath 
“Charity”  “ Joseph  embracing  his  Brethren 
and  beneath  “ Faith  ” “ Abraham  offering  up 
Isaac.”  The  colouring  is  in  imitation  of  old 
glass,  of  flat  hues.  The  window  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London,  at  the  cost  of 
10CZ. 

Ollerton. — A painted  window  has  been  affixed 
in  Ollerton  parish  church  by  Mr.  Cecil  G.  S. 
Foljambe,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lumley,  late 
of  Cockglode,  near  Ollerton.  The  window  has 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Co., 
of  London.  The  subject  chosen  represents  the 
“Twelve  Apostles,”  with  inscription  underneath. 
This  is  the  second  window  which  has  been  placed 
in  Ollerton  Church  by  Mr.  Foljambe. 

Reading. — A new  stained-glass  window  has 
been  placed  in  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of 
this  ancient  church.  The  window  was  erected 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London.  The 
edifice  has  been  restored,  and  rendered  free  from 
debt. 

Folkestone. — Two  new  stained-glass  windows 
have  this  week  been  put  in  the  baptistery  of  the 
parish  church.  They  are  the  gift  offering  of  a 
lady.  The  subjects  are,  “ King  Ethelbert,  the 
first  Christian  King  of  Kent,  being  baptised  by 
St.  Augustine,  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.” The  windows  are  from  the  studio  of 
Mr.  J.  Kempe. 

Wincott. — The  east  window  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Wincott,  has  lately  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  in  memory  of  Caroline, 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  who  died  on  the  2Sth 
of  February,  187-1.  The  artist  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Con- 
stable, of  Cambridge.  It  is  a three-light  window, 
one  lio-ht  representing  “ Christ,  with  Martha 
and  Mary,”  a second  “ The  Resurrection,”  and 
tho  other  “ The  Good  Samaritan.”  Tho  whole 
is  surrounded  with  ornamental  work,  and  the 
wheel  tracery  above  is  filled  with  a figure  of 
“ The  Majesty,”  holding  the  sceptre  and  orb. 
Underneath  is  an  inscription. 

Waldersha/re. — A memorial  window  has  been 
erected  in  the  north  aisle  of  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, in  memory  of  the  Countess  of  Guildford. 
The  head  and  two  side  lights  contain  the  esent- 
cheonB  of  the  Warde,  North,  and  Elliot  families, 
with  their  mottoes.  The  middle  lights  are  occu- 
pied by  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity, 
with  the  name  in  Latin  under  each,  and  the 
words  “ Con jugi,”  “ Carissimm,”  “DulcissimEe,” 
“ Sanotissimm  ” beneath,  as  the  dedication  to 
the  deceased.  In  the  three  lower  lights  are 
fio-ures  of  Truth,  Humility,  and  Patience,  with 
appropriate  mottoes  to  each. 


The  Lavj  of  Contracts.  By  David  Gibbons 
(Lockwood  & Co.)  Third  edition. 

Tins,  one  of  Weale’s  series,  is  a very  compen- 
dious, full,  and  (what  is  more)  intelligible  digest 
of  the  working  and  results  of  the  law,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent Btands,  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of  contracts 
between  parties  standing  in  the  relation  of  em- 
ployer and  employed.  The  instances  given  are 
so  numerous  and  diversified  as  to  afford  a 
precedent  and  example  for  almost  every  pos- 
sible case.  The  duties  and  possible  evasions  of 
the  employed  form  the  larger  part  of  the  subject 
to  be  considered.  The  reciprocal  undertaking 
on  the  other  side  is  much  less  subject  to  compli- 
cation. As  Mr.  Gibbons  tersely  puts  it  (p.  106)  : 

“ The  great  duty  of  the  employer  is  to  pay.” 
Among  points  interesting  to  architects  may  be 
mentioned  the  reminder,  given  on  p.  7,  that  “a 
contract  to  erect  a building  in  contravention  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  cannot  be  en- 
forced  the  same  applying,  of  course,  to 
all  Building  Acts  framed  on  a similar  prin- 
ciple. An  architect  refusing  to  certify  a 
builder’ 8 work,  from  malicious  motives,  or  on  in-  ] 
sufficient  grounds,  is  in  a false  position,  legally  a3 
well  as  morally  : at  least,  it  appears  the  builder 
can  compel  him  to  certify  when  there  is  no  good  : 
ground,  for  declining.  In  one  case  cited  (p.  105), 

“ the  Court  of  Chancery  interfered  by  putting 
itself  in  the  place  of  the  architect,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  amount  for  which  tho  architect  ought  to 
have  certified.”  Whether  the  delinquent  archi- 
tect subjects  himself  to  any  penalty,  further 
than  the  frustration  of  his  designs,  does  not  so 
plainly  appear.  A model  form  of  builder’s  con- 
tract is  given  as  an  appendix.  The  clearly  and 
strongly  expressed  chapter  on  the  legal  and 
other  aspects  of  combinations  to  alter  wages,  &c.,  j 
is  well  worth  attention  from  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  such  subjects.  The  author  sums  up 
the  chapter  thus  : “ A combination  is  always 
an  evil,  because  it  involves  a stoppage  of  work ; 
the  things  which  would  have  been  produced  in 
the  interval  are  lost  to  the  consumer;  thewage3 
that  would  have  been  earned  are  lost  to  tho 
workman ; the  profits  that  would  have  been 
made  are  lost  to  the  employer,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  capital  is  impeded.”  We  hope  here  be 
truths,  though  some  people  seem  to  be  marvel- 
lously slow  at  getting  at  their  full  value. 


VARIORUM.  * 

Last  week’s  number  of  L’ Art  (published  by 
Heymann,  Cbauss^e  d'Antin,  Paris),  includes  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  explorations 
made  at  Miletus  (the  Athens  of  Ionia),  iu  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  cost  of  the  Messrs.  Rothschild, 
illustrated  with  engravings  of  some  of  the  sculp- 
tured capitals  and  bases  which  were  found,  and 
are  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre.  The  bases  in 
particular  are  handsomely  ornamented.  L’Art 
is  a weekly  review,  illustrated  with  etchings,  as 
well  as  woodcuts,  of  a superior  character.  It  is 
well  conducted,  and  promises  to  be  a valuable 

serial. The  oleograph  picture,  “ Look  at  Me,” 

given  with  the  March  part  of  Little  Folks’  Maga- 
zine, will  delight  thousands  of  children.  . The 
lowness  of  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  re- 
markable.  The  Leisure  Hour  says, — “There 

are  as  many  beershops  and  gin-palaces  as  would, 
if  their  fronts  were  placed  side  by  side,  reach 
from  Charing-cross  to  Portsmouth,  a distance  of 
seventy-three  miles,  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
drunkards  are  annually  brought  before  the  Lon- 
don magistrates.” 


An  Ophthalmic  Hospital  for  Sheffield .- 


might  be  said  of  the  ' at  a COSt  of  13,000Z, 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of 
April,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Harrison,  the  president,  in 
the  chair,  the  first  paper  read  was  on  “The 
Manufacture  of  Steel,”  by  Mr.  William  Hackney, 
C.E.  The  Becond  paper  read  was  “ Oa  Bessemer 
Steel  Rails,”  by  Mr.  Josiah  Timmis  Smith,  C.E, 
The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  endeavour, 
briefly,  to  show  that,  with  care  in  manipulation 
and  in  selection  of  materials,  Bessemer  stee. 
might  be  produced  constant  in  quality,  and  that 
certain  inexpensive  tests  might  be  applied  whicl 
would  absolutely  determine  the  quality  of  the 
material,  in  most  if  not  all  of  its  characters,  « 
far  as  was  required  for  railway  and  structnro 
purposes.  After  an  extensive  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  rails,  the  autho: 
could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presen 
system  of  inspection  was  highly  unsatisfactory 
and  that,  whilst  it  sacrificed  a great  number  o 
rails,  it  gave  anything  but  reliable  results. 
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Upsrelktua. 

Japanese  Architecture. — In  architecture, 
the  Japanese,  like  their  neighbours,  the  Chinese, 
have  produced  nothing, — not  even  as  much, — for 
the  Chinese  may  claim  the  pagoda  as  essentially 
of  their  own  creation  and  still  peculiar  to  their 
race.  The  instability  of  the  soil  in  Japan,  from 
perpetually-recurring  earthquakes,  has  probably 
precluded  any  development  of  an  artistio  kind 
in  this  direction.  A roof  supported  on  wooden 
pillars  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
tied  together  above  by  connecting  beams,  the 
whole  building  rarely  rising  beyond  a first  story, 
is  the  construction  which  probably  gives  the 
greatest  security  against  a swaying  motion  com- 
municated from  below.  Walls  are  with  them 
but  screens  to  keep  out  the  weather,  and  are 
never  used  for  supports  to  the  roof.  That  they 
3hould  be  poor,  therefore,  in  architectural  works 
may  be  a natural  consequence  of  living  in  a land 
)f  earthquakes.  No  Taj,  with  its  airy  grace  and 
symmetry,  can  soar  into  mid-air  under  the  vol- 
canic conditions  of  the  soil.  No  minaret  and 
ofty  dome  can  give  new  forms  of  beauty  to  the 
3ye,  with  all  the  mingled  grace  and  solidity 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  Saracenic 
rnd  Indian  architecture.  Not  in  this  direction 
must  we  look  for  even  the  faintest  indications  of 
ihe  artistic  faculty  in  Japan.  We  must  be  con- 
sent to  search  for  these  muoh  nearer  to  the  level 
>f  the  eye,  and  inside  their  dwellings,  rather 
ban  in  any  exterior  adornments  of  Temple  or  of 
Oamio’s  Yashiki. — Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  in  the 
‘ Art  Journal”  for  April. 

Monument  to  the  Late  Mr.  Adam  Black. 
Phe  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Adam  Black  in  Warris- 
on  Cemetery  is  now  marked  by  a handsome 
nonument  erected  by  the  family.  The  place  of 
nterment  being  immediately  in  front  of  the 
'aults,  the  monument  is  built  against  the  south 
vail,  from  which  it  projects  fully  2 ft.,  occupy, 
ng  the  whole  space  between  two  buttresses.  In 
lesign,  it  is  a characteristic  specimen  of  the 
lecorated  style  of  architecture.  The  front 
levation,  rising  from  a moulded  base  and  string- 
ourse,  is  divided  into  three  spaces,  separated 
iy  slender  columns,  and  spanned  by  pointed 
•rches.  Above  the  arches,  the  elevation  is 
arried  up  into  three  gables,  which  Bpring  from 
arved  gargoyles,  and  are  finished  on  the  top  with 
aoulded  skews,  decorated  with  crockets.  The 
ontre  gable,  whioh  rises  to  a height  of  14  ft., 
srminates  in  a cusped  wheel  cross,  while  the 
wo  side  ones,  which  stand  a little  lower,  are  sur- 
lounted  with  carved  finials.  The  pillars  which 
upport  the  front  arches  stand  clear  of  the  back 
'all,  and  the  intermediate  space  is  covered  in 
'ith  groined  vaulting.  Under  the  centre  arch, 
arved  in  raised  letters  on  the  back  of  the  monu- 
lent,  is  an  inscription.  The  work  has  been 
xecuted  by  Messrs.  Stewart  M'Glashan  & Son, 
anonmills, — the  material  used  being  the  free- 
fone from  Binny  Quarry. 

Salisbury  Gaol.— At  the  Wilts  Quarter 
essions  last  week,  Mr.  Hussey  presented  the 
sport  of  the  Fisherton  Gaol  Committee.  The 
ommittee  had  advertised  for  tenders  for  the 
uilding  and  site,  and  several  tenders  have  been 
iceived.  The  highest  was  6,3051.,  from  Messrs, 
each  & Scammell,  of  Salisbury,  which  the  com- 
ittee  recommended  should  be  accepted  ; and 
iey  applied  that,  in  compliance  with  the  County 
roperty  Act,  1858,  the  site  and  buildings  will 
) vested  in  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  pur- 
>so  of  making  a conveyance  of  the  same  when 
Id.  In  reply  to  the  chairman,  the  County 
lirveyor  said  he  thought  the  offer  was  a fair 
ie.  He  was  of  opinion  from  the  first  that  the 
operty  ought  not  to  be  sold  under  6,0001.  Two 
uders  had  been  received  for  the  material,  from 
srsons  who  could  have  held  no  communication 
ith  each  other,  and  the  difference  between 
,em  was  less  than  251.  The  sums  offered  lefc 
I very  handsome  balance  for  the  land.  The 
jport  of  the  committee  was  then  received  and 
opted ; and  an  order  was  made  for  the 
mporary  removal  of  the  county  records  to  the 
lison  at  Devizes. 

(Restoration  of  tlie  Parish  Church 
lieffield.  The  “good  example”  recently 
7en  by  Rotherham  in  the  matter  of  church 
utoration  is  likely  to  be  practically  followed  by 
teffield  sooner  than  was  expected.  The 
icessity  for  restoring  the  parish  church  here 
B long  been  apparent,  and  although  it  cannot 
mpare  with  the  noble  edifice  at  Rotherham, 
iit  is  no  reason  why  the  best  should  not  be 
ide  of  it. 


Traffic  at  Hyde  Park-corner.— In  the 

Commons,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Lord  H.  Lennox,  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Adam,  as  to  whether  any  steps 
were  to  be  taken  to  ease  the  block  of  traffic  at 
Hyde  Park-oorner,  said  last  session  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  stated  to  him  the  particulars  of 
a scheme  for  remedying  the  evil.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  foot-pavement  in  front  of  the 
Wellington  Arch,  18  ft.  wide,  should  be  thrown 
into  the  roadway,  and  that  the  small  gardens  on 
each  side  of  the  roadway  should  be  converted 
into  footpaths.  In  that  way  space  enough  for 
two  lines  of  carriages  would  have  been  obtained 
at  that  spot,  but  the  narrow  road  of  Grosvenor- 
place  would  have  been  left  as  it  was,  besides 
which  the  gardens  belonged  to  the  Green  Park, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  appropriate  them  to  such 
a purpose.  He  therefore  did  not  see  his  way  to 
carrying  out  that  scheme.  He  now  proposed  to 
form  a carriage-way  across  the  park  from 
Hamilton-place,  passing  under  Constitution-hill 
to  Grosvenor-place.  That,  he  thought,  would 
be  the  best  plan  to  adopt,  and  a model  of  the 
proposed  alterations  would  be  placed  in  the 
library,  for  the  inspection  of  hon.  members. 

A Stroll  Round  FuUiain. — Our  excellent 
contemporary,  the  City  Press,  in  a series  of 
sketches  which  it  is  publishing  under  the  title 
of  “ Tours  Round  London,”  treated  its  readers 
last  week  to  one  of  Fulham.  “ Originally,”  we 
are  told,  “ Fulham  was  an  immense  parish,  and 
included  Hammersmith,  and  still  includes  Wal- 
ham-green,  where  the  Right  Hon.  James  Stans- 
fiold, — a prominent  member  of  the  late  Liberal 
Administration, — has  still  his  little  brewery. 
Fulham  now  has  an  area  of  but  3,960  acres.  The 
West  London  Cemetery,  consecrated  in  1840, 
extends  from  the  Fulham-road  to  what  was  Sir 
John  Scott  Lillie’s  grounds,  now  the  great 
gymnastic  resort  of  the  choice  spirits  of  that 
part  of  the  metropolis.  Opposite  is  the  Normal 
School,  surrounded  by  a briok  wall.  A Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  erected  in  Fulham  in  1850. 
In  the  parish  are  the  Butchers’  Almshouses.  In 
the  grounds  of  Sandford  Manor  House,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  Fulham,  are  two  walnut-trees 
planted  by  Charles  IT.  and  Nell  Gwynne.  Per- 
haps no  place  near  London  is  richer  in  interest- 
ing associations.” 

The  Drainage  of  Richmond. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Richmond  select  vestry,  on  the  6th  inst., 
a report  from  Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  as  to  the 
drainage  and  purification  of  sewage  proposed  to 
be  carried  out,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  was  considered.  Mr. 
Hawksley  thinks  the  acquisition  of  a sewage 
farm,  which,  to  be  really  useful,  must  have  an 
area  of  400  acres  at  the  least,  to  be,  on  social 
and  pecuniary  grounds,  quite  impracticable,  and 
states  that  it  would  cost  at  least  150,0001.  He 
recommends  the  best-known  system  of  defceca- 
tion  and  deodorisation.  As  a fit  site  for  the 
works  he  selected  about  4 acres  of  land  in  the 
low-lyiDg  ground  of  Petersham  or  Ham  Fields. 
The  probable  cost  is  estimated  at  from  45,0001. 
to  50,0001.  ; and  as  the  whole  of  the  plant 
required  for  an  ultimate  population  will  not  be 
required  in  the  first  instance,  the  immediate 
outlay,  he  thought,  might  be  reduced  by  10,0001. 
The  working  expenses  are  estimated  at  about 
1,0001.  per  annum.  After  a lengthened  discus- 
sion the  adoption  of  the  report  was  carried. 

Exmouth. — The  new  premises  of  the  West  of 
England  and  South  Wales  District  Banking  Com. 
pany  in  this  town  are  now  nearly  complete. 
They  are  well  situated  in  the  open  space  called 
the  Strand,  and  are  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Bruce  GingelJ,  architect,  of  Bristol.  The 
walls  are  of  Berry  Head  limestone,  and  the 
dressings  are  partly  of  Bath  stone  and 
partly  of  Pocombe  stone,  which  latter  material 
is  introduced  into  the  window  and  door 
jambs.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  dark 
tiling,  and  the  sky-line  is  broken  up  by  a low 
tower.  The  banking-room  is  30  ft.  by  25  ft., 
and  the  counters,  not  yet  fixed,  will  be  elaborate 
specimens  of  mahogany  work.  The  manager’s 
room  opens  handily  into  the  banking  compart- 
ments, and  several  other  spacious  offices  for 
bank  and  domestic  purposes  occupy  the  ground- 
floor.  The  upper  rooms  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
manager’sprivateuBe.  The  works  havebeen  car- 
ried outinan  excellent  manner  by  Messrs.  Herbert 
& F.  Burridge,  contractors,  of  Exmouth,  Mr.  J. 
Baker  being  foreman.  The  carving  is  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems.  Mr.  W.  Withecombe  was  the  clerk 
of  works. 

Turkish  Baths. — We  understand  that  a site 
has  been  selected  in  the  busy  centre  of  Camden 
Town  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  Turkish  baths. 


A Memorial  in  Leeds.— After  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Tennant  it  was  determined  by 
some  of  his  friends  to  place  a memorial  of  him 
in  the  Leeds  Parish  Church,  in  the  rebuilding  of 
which  he  had  played  a prominent  part.  The 
memorial,  which  has  now  been  fixed,  has  taken 
the  form  of  marble  and  alabaster  arcading  round 
the  walls  of  the  apse,  with  panels  filled  with 
mosaic  figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  was 
designed  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  reredos 
erected  a few  years  ago.  The  structure  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Street.  The  marble  and 
alabaster  work  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Earp,  sculptor,  of  London.  The  mosaics  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Salviati,  of  Venice, 
from  cartoons  prepared  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  and  have  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Salviati’s 
artist.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will  be  upwards  of 
7501. 

West-end  Roads. — On  the  6th  instant,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  St.  George’s  (Hanover-square) 
Board  of  Works,  held  at  the  parochial  offices. 
Mount-street,  Mr.  Clements  presiding,  the  sur- 
veyor stated  that  for  some  days  past  complaints 
had  been  made  of  the  smells  rising  from  the 
principal  roads  in  that  parish,  particularly  the 
Buckingham  Palace-road  to  Victoria  Station, 
Piccadilly,  Grosvenor-place,  and  Knightsbridge. 
In  order  to  abate  the  nuisance,  he  proposed  each 
morning  to  send  out  two  sweeping. machines  to 
go  over  those  roads  and  remove  the  dry  matter 
from  them.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  nuisance 
arose  from  that  dry  matter.  It  was  then  re- 
solved to  purchase  a road-sweeping  machine,  in 
order  that  the  suggestion  made  by  the  surveyor 
might  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  late  Mr.  Owen  Jones’s  Library. — ■ 
Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  & Hodge  sold  on 
Saturday  last  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  including  the  lithographic  stones,  copper 
plates,  and  wood  blocks  of  his  magnificent  work 
on  the  Alhambra,  which  realised  2001. ; Roberts’s 
Holy  Land,  23Z.  10s.;  Zohn  (W.),  Les  Ornements 
cb  les  Tableaux  de  Pompeii,  d’ Herculaneum,  &c., 
181.  15s. ; Revue  Generate  de  1’ Architecture  et 
des  Travaux  Publics,  13Z. ; Reynard  (O.),  Orna- 
ments des  Ancients  Maitres  des  15me,  16me, 
I7me,  et  18me  Siecles,  171.  15s. ; Architectural 
Society’s  publications,  141. ; Boutovsky  (M.  de), 
Histoire  de  l’Ornement  Russe  du  lOme  au  16me 
Si&cle,  101. ; Owen  Jones’s  Plans,  Elevations,  and 
Sections  of  the  Alhambra,  211. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Dablin  Committed  for  Trial. — On  the  8th 
inst.,  at  the  Dablin  Police-court,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  members  of  the  Corporation  were  committed 
for  trial  to  the  Commission  on  a summons 
brought  against  them  by  Mr.  Gerrard,  law- 
stationer,  for  allowing  mud  to  remain  on  the 
streets.  Mr.  Gerrard  had  been  summoned  by 
the  police  for  not  sweeping  tlie  footpath  opposite 
to  his  premises.  He  pleaded  he  could  not  keep 
the  footpath  clean  owing  to  mud  being  allowed 
to  accumulate  on  the  road.  He  was  fined  1Z.,. 
and  then  he  proceeded  against  the  corporation, 
which  resulted  as  mentioned. 

Church  Struck  by  Lightning. — During  a 
thunderstorm  which  passed  over  Todmordenand 
Hebden  Bridge  district,  on  the  6th  instant, 
the  steeple  of  St.  Thomas  a Becket’s  Church 
was  struck  by  lightning.  The  pinnacle  on  the 
south-west  corner  was  entirely  demolished,  and 
heavy  pieces  of  stone  were  scattered  in  all 
directions  in  the  yard  below.  No  fewer  than 
ten  gravestones  were  smashed.  A piece  of  stone, 
weighing  about  3 cwt.,  fell  on  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  church,  and,  piercing  through  the  roof,, 
smashed  two  spars  and  tore  away  the  cross- 
beam. Several  pews  in  the  gallery  and  body  of 
the  church  were  damaged. 

The  Bishop  of  Ripon  on  Church  Work.— 
The  Bishop  of  Ripon  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Bradford,  on  the 
8th  inst.  His  lordship,  in  a lengthy  speech, 
referred  to  the  extension  of  church  work  through- 
out the  country.  He  remarked  that  sixteen  new 
churches  had  been  built  in  Bradford  daring  the 
last  eighteen  years.  During  the  present  century 
upwards  of  4,000  churches  had  been  built  in 
England.  This  was  surely  the  most  practical 
proof  that  the  ohurch  was  not  in  any  way 
declining,  but  was  advancing  with  rapid  and 
steady  steps. 

Building  Accident. — We  much  regret  to  say 
that  the  accident  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Monsell,  which 
we  mentioned  a fortnight  ago,  has  proved  fatal- 
On  the  morning  of  the  9th  a relapse  took  place, 
and  Dr.  Monsell  died  that  evening.  The  occur- 
rence has  caused  much  sorrow. 
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Church  Restoration,  Kettering1. — The 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  about  to  undertake  the  re- 
: toration  of  Barton  Seagrave  Church,  of  which 
living  he  is  patron.  The  undertaking  has  been 
placed  in  the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
and  the  works  will  be  commenced  very  shortly. 
“ Barton  Church,  which  bears  the  dedication  of 
St.  Botolph,  is  a building  of  unusual  interest  to 
: tudents  of  church  architecture  arrangement, 
the  successful  treatment  of  which,  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  will  test  the  capacity  of  the 
architect.” 

The  Moody  and  Sankey  Hall. — The  new 

hall  which  has  been  erected  specially  for  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey’s  services,  between  the  Canal- 
road  and  the  Burdett-road,  Bow-road,  was  opened 
cn  the  9th  inst.  The  hall  is  constructed  to  seat 
10,000  people.  There  is  a raised  platform,  while 
the  building  itself  is  of  iron,  with  a wooden 
inteiior.  The  roof  is  divided  into  five  arches, 
and  tie  building  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  there 
being  no  side  windows.  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre, 
in  the  Haymarket,  has  been  prepared  for  the 
same  persons. 

The  Shakspeare  Memorial. — It  is  supposed 
that  Shakspeare’s  birthday  will  be  celebrated  by 
the  laying  of  a foundation-stone  of  a memorial 
theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Mr.  Charles 
Flower,  of  that  town,  has  given  a site,  liberal 
donatioi  8 have  been  contributed,  and  a birthday 
benefit  performance  will  take  place  at  Drury 
Lane  on  the  23rd  inst.  Among  the  objects  con- 
templated is  the  establishment  of  a Shakspearian 
library,  an  art  gallery,  and  a dramatic  college, 
under  cosmopolitan  direction.  It  is  not  to  be  a 
commercial  speculation. 

New  College  at  Clifton.— It  is  reported 
that  New  College  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
have,  in  conjunction  with  the  authorities  at 
Bristol,  agreed  to  found  a new  College  of  Litera- 
ture and  Science  at  Clifton.  It  is  expectGd  that 
50,000J.  for  the  new  buildings  will  be  raised  in 
Bristol.  New  and  Balliol  Colleges  have  already 
subscribed  5,0001.  each  towards  the  foundation, 
and  they  intend  to  give  a further  sum  to  the 
endowments  hereafter. 


Wood-cutting  Machines. — Protection  has 
been  granted  for  further  improvements  in  steam 
or  hand  circular  saw  and  band  saw  benches  or 
machines,  to  Frederick  William  Reynolds,  South- 
wark-street,  Southwark,  Surrey. 

The  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments. — 
After  a long  and  interesting  debate  on  Wednesday 
last,  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Monuments  wa3  read  a second  time, 
187  voting  for  and  165  against  it. 

The  late  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Smart, 
K.C.B. — A monument  in  memory  of  this  distin- 
guished officer  is  now  being  erected  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Physick,  soulptor,  over  the  family  vault  at  Chis- 
wick. 

Building  Trade  at  Nairn— A general  rise 
has  taken  place  in  the  wages  of  masons,  car- 
penters, slaters,  and  plasterers  at  Nairn,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  briskness  in  the  building  trade. 


TENDERS 

airs  and  decorations  for  the  Church- 


5 Parish  Church.  Messrs.  A.  A C. 


For  sundry  rcr 
wardens  of  Limel 
Harston,  architect: 

Land  £710  0 

Ennor 591  0 

Colls  A Son  580  0 

Killby 531  0 


Great  Western  Railway  New  Locomotive 
Building. — Mr.  J.  C.  Rees,  builder  and  con- 
tractor, of  Neath,  has  been  favoured  with  the 
contract  for  the  new  and  capacious  engine-sheds 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way Company,  midway  between  Neath  and 
Britonferry,  on  land  adjoining  the  turnpike  road 
opposite  Penrhiwtyn.  The  cost  of  the  building 
is  estimated  at  between  25,0001.  and  30,0001. 


Death  of  Mr.  William  Tomlyn,  Builder. 

The  announcement  of  the  death,  on  the  7th  inst., 
of  Mr.  William  Tomlyn,  builder,  Wrotham,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-four  years,  will  be  read 
with  regret  by  many  of  the  residents  in  the 
district.  Mr.  Tomlyn  had  been  honourably 
associated,  as  a builder,  with  the  business  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  was  generally  respected. 
He  had  made  many  friends,  and  much  sympathy 
is  expressed  for  his  family  and  other  relatives. 


For  Bishopsgate-ehambers,  on  the  site  of  100  and  101, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within,  forMessrs.  W.  AS.  Yolekman. 
Mc-srs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr  G.  P.  Raggeri  :— 

Killby  

Ashby  

Thomas  A Son  

Brown  A Robinson  .... 

Elkingtoo  


..£(5,283 
..  6,1*>7 
..  6,100 
..  «,"81 
..  5,543 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  15,  St.  Dunstan’s- 
hill.  Mr.  F.  C.  Notley,  architect : — 

Pritchard  £392  0 0 

Greenwood 334  0 0 

Shurmur 319  0 0 

Hayworth  305  0 0 

For  two  cottages  and  sundry  repairs  to  property,  Sand- 
ford-lane,  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed 
Victuallers  : — 

Anley  ...  Cl,  180  0 0 

G rim  wood  & Sons 993  0 O 

Lamble  973  0 0 

Pickersgill 965  0 0 

Cole 929  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted) 910  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  children's  hospital,  8tepney. 
Messrs.  11.  T.  A C.  A.  Legg,  architects:  — 

Curtis £13,020  0 0 

Gammon  12,630  0 0 

Wood  12,191  0 0 

Perry  & Co 12,051  0 0 

Heart.!  12,033  0 0 

Morter  11,787  0 0 

Ennor 11,588  0 0 


For  construction  of  sewer  outfall,  low  level  sewer,  and 
formation  of  roadway  and  sea- wall,  at  Torquay,  for  the 
Tormoham  Local  Board  of  Health  :- 

Wilcocks  

Nowell  & Robson  


Dow 


For  erection  of  schools  and  house  at  Cove,  Tiverton. 
Ir.  W.  K.  Williams,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
lr.  R.  Carpenter  :•  ■ 

Roberts  £1,497  13  6 

Woodbridgo  1,223  0 0 

Dover  1,210  0 0 

Williams 1,176  0 0 

Hamlin  1,125  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations,  &c  , at  the  Adelaide  Gallery, 
and  9,  Adelaide-street,  Strand,  for  Messrs.  A.  & S.  Gatti. 
Mr.  Henry  Ough,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Buzzard : — 

Sawyer £2,314  0 0 

Hockly  2,070  0 0 

Shapley  2,035  0 0 

Howard  1,850  0 0 


For  Marsh  sewers,  for  the  Hackney  Board  of  Works. 
Mr.  Jas.  I.ovegrove,  engineer 
Pound  .*. 


Four  Men  Buried  by  a Wall. — Large 
excavations  are  in  progress  on  the  site  of  an 
intended  new  blind  asylum  at  Plymouth,  and  a 
wall  haviDg  been  undermined,  it  fell  upon  and 
buried  the  four  men  who  were  engaged  upon  the 
work.  Two  of  them  were  taken  out  dead  ; the 
other  two  were  not  seriously  injured. 


Sewer  Gas  in  Downing-street.— The  new 

public  offices  in  Downing-street  cannot  be  occu- 
pied hy  the  employes  of  the  various  departments 
for  which  they  are  intended  in  consequence  of 
an  escape  of  sewer  gas.  The  engineer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  has  been  instructed  to 
report  upon  this  occurrence. 

The  Hampstead  Hospital  Agitation. — The 
Easter  Monday  holiday-makers’  petition  to  Par- 
liament against  the  proposed  Hospital  will  be 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets.  The  petition  is  signed  by 
10,964  persons,  and  the  columns  of  signatures 
measure  452  ft.  in  length. 


Theatre  Royal  Sadler’s  Wells.— The  lease, 
together  with  the  fixtures  and  fittings  of  the 
Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  will  be  offered  by  auction 
at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Hasleham,  towards  the  latter  end  of  May. 

The  New  Boat-house  of  the  Grove  Park 
Rowing  Club  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  It 
is  situated  on  a beautiful  part  of  the  old  Devon- 
shire Estate,  between  Barnes  Bridge  and  Kew. 
Mr.  Currey  is  the  architect. 


Crockett  

Rose  

Bloomfield  

Coker*. 

Dover 

Ritson  

Miller 

Keeble  

Williams  

Gardener 

Dabbs  

Waiuwright 

Pearson 

Paice 

Wald  ram  & Co 

Maxwell  

Potter  (accepted)  . 


,.£12,999  0 o: 
..  11,480  0 0 
,.  11,200  0 0 
..  10,472  0 0 
,.  10,357  0 0 
. 10,350  0 0 
. 9,615  0 0 

..  9,500  0 0 

9,495  0 0 

..  9,450  0 0 

,.  9,150  0 0 

9,100  0 0 

..  9,400  0 0 

..  9,400  0 0 

..  9,299  0 0 

..  9,0  0 0 0 

..  8,905  0 0 

..  8,986  0 0 

..  7,695  0 0 ! 


For  sewerage  works  at  Swansea  -.- 

Neve  A Sons  

Warmold  A Dovcnor 

Thomas  A Co 

Nott  

Alway  & Williams 

White 

Davis  & Son 

Jones  A Jepson  

Green  A Dickon  (accepted) 


. £99,903 

0 

,.  57,600 

0 

. 53,468 

0 

. 45,999 

11 

..  43,146 

. £83,619 

0 

77,379 

0 

..  58,723 

0 

..  57,750 

0 

,.  63,283 

0 

..  51,784 

0 

..  51,317 

0 

..  5o, SOS 

0 

50,629 

0 

..  -1-3,601 

0 

0 ! 


For  enlarging  Mount  Pleasant  Chapel,  Swansea 

White  £2,600  0 0 

Morgan  (accepted) 1,600  0 0 

For  a house  and  shop,  Caer-street,  Swansea  : — 

White  £1,428  0 0 

Watkins,  Thomas,  A Jenkins*...  1,408  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  additions  to  the  House  of  Correction,  Swansea 
Quantities  mpplied : — 

White  (accepted) £1,845  0 0 1 


For  additions  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Smith 
field,  for  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital.  Mr,  E.  I'Anson 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  Campbell: — 


Colls  A Sons  . 

Rydor  

Lucas,  Brothers  

M acey  

Brass  

Patman  A Fotheringhai 

Holland  A Hanoen 

Brown  A Boblnson 

Adamson 

Newman  A Mann 


..  £3,373 
..  3,040 
..  2,956 


2,996  0 
2,890  0 
2,890  0 
2,341  0 


2,673  0 0 


For  : 


For  alterations  and  additions,  South-street  Chapel, 
Exeter.  Messrs.  Spalding  A Knight,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  Fleetwood  : — 


Harris  £2,599  5 5 

Sharland  2,526  0 0 

Westlake  2,313  0 0 

Diggins  AVicary...  2,250  0 0 

Smith 2,215  0 0 

Stratford  2,181  16  0 

Hunt 2,15-1  1 0 

Stephens  A Son*...  2,049  10  0 
* Accepted. 


Extra  for  Pitch 
Pine. 

.,.£107  0 0 


For  new  warehouse  and  buildings  at  King-street, 
Hammersmith,  for  Mr.  W.  N.  Troy.  Mr.  G.  Saunders, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A 
Andrews  : — 

Braithwaite  £9,617  0 0 

Rankin 8,901  0 0 

Adams 8,689  0 0 

Nash 8,195  0 0 

HoUond  7.8C0  0 0 

Nye  7,567  0 0 

Thompson  A Smith 7,536  0 0 

Adamson 7,452  0 0 

Hockly  7,322  0 0 

Wilson 7,086  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Raven  and  Sun  public-house,  Russell- 
street,  Bermondsey.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect: — 
Shurmur  (accepted)  ’..£1,764  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  Globe  public-house,  London-street, 
Tottenbam-eourt-road.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect:— 

Wells  £165  0 0 

Bowden  128  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  98  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  four  villa  residences  at  Dulwich,  for 
Mr.  E.  Downs.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  architect  :— 

Simpson  A Baker  (accepted)  £3,030  0 0 


__  offices  and  galleries,  Charterhouse-street 

Holborn.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Messrs.  Batston 
A Sons,  surveyors  -.— 

Additional  j. 
Partitions.  1 

Temple  A Foster  £10,379  0 0 £754  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers..  9,776  0 0 920  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  ...  9,524  0 0 800  0 0 

Oliver 9,451  0 0 810  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby ..  8,951  0 0 631  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  ...  8,650  0 0 750  0 0 

Waldram 8,522  0 0 613  0 0 

Lawrence 8,496  0 0 593  0 0 

Newman  A Mann..  8,478  0 0 588  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Wcston-street,  Tooley-streot,  fc 
r.  Clero  W.  Hooper.  Messrs.  Newman  A Billing1 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  John  S.  Lee 


Brass 

Dove,  Brothers 

Colls  A Sons 

Little  

Macey 

Moreland  A Nixon  .. 
Brown  A Robinson  .. 

Patrick  

Perry  A Co 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill  .. 

Turner  A Sons  

Tarrant  

Downs 

Merritt  A Ashby  

Newman  A Mann 


0 0 


9,275  0 0 


9,150  0 
9,034  0 0 
8,965  0 0 
8,838  0 0 
8,723  0 0 
8,619  0 0 
3,591  0 0 
8,577  0 0 
8,500  0 0 
8,433  O 0 
8,161  0 0 
8,136  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Henham  and  Chickney  Boar 
schools.  Mr.  George  Perry,  architect.  Quantities  auj 
plied  by  Messrs.  J.  A A.  E.  Bull:  — 

Allowed  for  Old 
Materials.'  > 

Cole £1,142  0 0 £30  0 0 

Glasscock  1,100  0 0 net.  — J 

Davies  A Ratcliff.  . 1,070  0 0 2 1 0 0 

Wiffin 910  0 0 20  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  an  additional  tun  room  aDd  ma 
store,  Ac.  (first  contract),  for  Messrs.  Reid  A Co.,  tb 
Brewery,  Liquorpond-street.  Mr.  Geo.  3camell,  arch 
tect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  A Son  : — 

Chappell £8,313  0 0 

Holland  A Hanneu 7,544  0 0 

Cubitt 7,479  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  7,460  0 0 


April  17,  1875.] 
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For  rebuilding  the  Odiham  endowed  schools  and 
master's  residence,  &c.,  Odiham,  Hants.  Mr.  E.  \\  < ood- 
thorpe,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  W eleh 
* Atkinson  If  old  til., 

re-used  deduct. 

Filewood ; £1,035  0 0 £80  0 0 

Bull  & Sons  3,965  0 0 » 

Jarrett 3,8-16  0 0 46  0 0 

Rapley  & Son 3,635  0 0 — 

Crook  3.694  0 0 46  0 0 

Newman  & Son 3,350  0 0 60  0 0 

For  additional  cellarage,  &c.,  at  No.  13,  Southampton- 
row,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  W.  S.  Trehearne,  archi- 
tect : — 

Maoey £539  0 0 

Adamson  510  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 493  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  McD.  (has  doubtless  received  reply  before  this).— F.  C.  (will  send 
MS.  to  Xature).— K.  H.  (should  have  pointed  out  what  Is  erroneous  in 
the  report).— M.  T.-G.  H — J.  R.  R.— G.  L.-R.  L — F.  1. — II.  H.  B.— 
A.  C.— F.  C.— T.  H.— E.  W.— W.  B.— Mr.  'S'. — F.  M— E.  J.— R.  G — 
C.  F.  F.— Messrs,  )!.— R.  P. — J.  R.  W.— A.  A B.-  R.  \V.  E.  J.  P.— 
j,  r._ w.  G.  S.— G.  M.— A.  R.— Old  Architect.— M.  4 S. — Athens. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

AH  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  o £ the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  witli  the  authors. 


CHARGES  TOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

■ Situations  I Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (abont  fifty  words)  or  nnder  ..  2s.  Sd.  4a.  jjd- 
Rach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  t>d.  | Os.  ba. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THE  BUILDER  ” Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINiER. 


Advertisements  ca/rmot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  tha/n,  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise, 
merits,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect - 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  fyc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder, 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Qarrdem.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  <md  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


CIIAPPUIS’  NEW  PATENT 

“LUM  I N AR!  U M.” 


BEST  & MOST  EFFECTIVE  DAYLIGHT  REFLECTOR. 


PRICE  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  QUALITIES  OF  REFLECTORS. 

Universal 3s.  Od.  per  sq.  ffc.  Argento  Crystal  5s.  Od.  per  sq.  ft. 

Silver  Fluted  4 0 „ Luminarium  6 6 » 

Silver-plated  Copper 8s.  6d.  per  sq.  ft. 

Special  Reflectors  constructed  expressly  for  special  cases  ; also  for  artificial  light, 
gas,  lamp,  lime,  electric. 


THE  “BUILDER”  in  AMERICA.— 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE, 
can  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS,  17.  Heurietta-street,  Covent- 
garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
If.  Is.  8d.  or  95  50  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  post-office 
order,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Messrs. 
TICE  A LYNCH,  311,  Pine-street.  New  York. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

Builders  nnd  Others  desiring  a really  good  ► ystem,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  " The  Builder,"  No.  1.1S0.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a modified 
Arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  But  table  for  Bmall  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  JONE3,  2,  Freemnson's-terrace,  Ilford-road.  Upton,  E. 


P.  E.  CHAPPUIS, 

PATENTEE  A3STE  PPA^nsrXJP1JACTTJP^PlPi. 

No.  69,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&tsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21s,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Societe  Francaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
Curial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
exeouted  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upon 
a ppl  ication . — [Ad  vt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 
QuarrieB  are  now  fully  opened  ont,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  ohoice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &o., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  accuracy 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


^OJJJdARLES  ©COLLI  M ( 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
^ LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

JG.  H.  MacCOLLA,  Manufacturer, 

, LATE  115,  VICTORIA-STREET,  S.W. 

NOW  204b,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.C. 

Where  a large  and  varied  Stock  of  Marble  Chimney  PieceB  is  on 
View  : also  Register  Stoves,  Kitchen  RaDges,  4c. 

N.B. — Depot  for  the 

Patent  “Abbotsford”  Slow  Combustion  Stove, 

the  most  Economical  Stove  introduced. 
TESSELATED  TILE  FLOOR,  a combination  of 
Five  Colours,  from  6s.  6d.  per  yard. 
ARCHITECTURAL  and  MONUMENTAL  WORK  EXECUTED  in 
MARBLE,  GRANITE,  and  STONE. 


QOCIETY  of  GERMAN  DECORATORS. 

The  above  Society  begs  to  inform  Builders  and  Decorators  that 
they  are  able  to 

SEND  COMPETENT  ARTISTS  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
of  the  business  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country. — For  term3, 
apply  to  Mr.  LENSER,  Secretary,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Tavern, 
Albany-street,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


lV/TR.  w-  BLEASE,  SURVEYOR, 

LVJL  16,  ABCHURCH  LANE,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  EC. 
Bills  of  Quantities  expeditiously  prepared.  Building  Works  measured, 
Extras  and  Omissions  adjusted.  Builders'  Estimates  prepared,  ic. 
Terms  as  per  arrangement. 


Just  published,  12mo.  cloth,  price  5s. 

A RBITEATIONS  : a Text-Book  for  Sur- 

r\  veyors.  In  Tabulated  Form. 

By  BANISTER  FLETCHER,  A.R.T.B  A. 

Author  of  " Model  Houses,"  "Dilapidations,"  " Compensations,"  Ac. 
London  : E.  & F.  N.  SPON.  48.  Chariug-cross ; New  York,  416, 
Broome-street. 


Royal  8vo.  cloth,  I5s. 

TABLES  for  the  USE  of  ENGINEERS 

L and  ARCHITECTS,  in  taking  out  Quantities  of  Masonry, 
Ironwork,  Ac. 

By  C.  J.  BELLAMY.  C E. 

London  : EDWARD  STANFORD.  55,  Charing-cross,  S.W. 


T 


HE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  288, 

APRIL,  is  Just  published. 

CONTENTS : — 

I.  New  Series  of  Wellington's  Despatches. 

II.  The  Geology  of  India. 

I! I.  Malouet'e  Memoirs.— Stale  of  France. 

IV.  Modern  Architecture  and  its  Assailants. 

V.  Reminiscences  of  William  Macrcady. 

VI.  Arctic  Exploration. 

VII.  Supernatural  Religion. 

VI II.  Kinglake's  Battle  of  Inkerman. 

IX.  Papal  Rome  and  Catholic  Reform. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS  & CO.  Edinburgh  : A.  A C.  BLACK. 


MAGNIFICENT  NEW  WORK  ON  DESIGN. 

Just  commenced,  in  Monthly  Parts  (demy  folio  size),  price  2s.  6d 

STUDIES  in  DESIGN,  for  BUILDERS, 

k I ARCHITECTS.  DESIGNERS.  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  and 
MANUFACTURERS.  By  CHRISTOPHER  DRESSER,  Ph.D. 
F.L  S.  F E B.S.  4c.  Consisting  of  Original  DealgiiB  by  ihe  Author, 
prepared  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  exquisitely  rendered  In  fac- 
simile , in  combined  Colours  and.iu  GOLD  and  COLOURS,  aud 
accompanied  by  descriptive  letterpress. 

PARTS  I.  to  VI.  now  ready 
To  be  completed  In  Twenty  Parts. 

" Dr.  Dresser's  designs  continue  to  be  ns  suggestive  as  at  first. 
The  introductory  chapters  are  deserving  of  attention  by  students, 
and  are  characterised  by  good  sense  and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject.''—  A rchitect.  ' 

‘•  'l'he  work  is  produced  in  the  most  artistic  style,  and  will  be  ot 
the  utmost  value  to  those  for  who  e instruction  It  has  been  Bpecial'y 
published."— Builder's  Weekly  1 leporte 
"Should  be  in  •'  ' ' " 

Herald. 

CASSELL,  TETTER.  4 GALPIN,  Ludgatehill,  London  ; 
and  all  Booksellers. 


3 of  all  decorative  artists." — Glaiyoto 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLEY. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  price  7d.  CASSELL'S 

T IBRARY  of  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

1J  By  HENRY  MORLEY,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
University  College,  and  Examiner  in  English  Language,  Literature, 
aud  history  to  the  University  of  Loudon. 

PART  I.  ready  APRIL  26. 

EXTRACT  FROM  PROSPECTUS. 

•'To  illustrate  English  literature  throughout  its  progressive 
development,  aud  to  provide  a source  of  intellectual  enjoyment  for 
all  classes  of  readers  by  placing  before  them  the  beat  and  most 
characteristic  portions  of  our  National  Literature,  And  thus  enabling 
all  to  supply  themselves  with  whit  may  be  virtually  a COMPRE- 
HENSIVE ENGLISH  LIBRARY,  is  what  we  now  propose  to  do. 

Such  is  the  noble  Literature  which  we  propose  to  place 

within  the  reach  of  every  reader.  Intensely  interesting  it  truly  i», 
as  the  outward  expression  of  the  national  life  of  our  country,  uttered 
by  some  of  the  noblest  aud  greatest  of  her  sons,  and  destined  to 
instruct  and  delight  as  loug  as  men  and  women  live  who  will  read  our 

•A  Full  Prospectuses  at  all  Booksellers-,  or  post-free  from  the 
Publishers. 

CASSELL,  FETTER,  & OALPIN,  Ludgate  hill,  London. 


SORT  YOUR  PAPERS  INTO 

'S  PATENT  BOXES. 

_ Oue  for  every  Month  in  the  Year,  aud  one  for  every  Subject  on 
which  you  are  collecting.  Illustrated  Prospectus  post  free. 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  aud  Patentee,  BANBURY. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers.  A Box,  to  keep  numbers  of  " THE 
BUILDER  " safe  and  tidy  while  accumulating  for  bluding,  price  5s. 


MESSRS.  SPONO  4 GOATCHER,  ARTIST3  IN 

TTRESCO  and  DECORATIVE  WORK 

of  every  Description, 

No.  18,  NORTH  AUDREY  STREET,  GRuSVENOR  SQUARE, 
Estimates  given  of  any  description  of  work  connected  with  the 
trade.  Allegorical  and  other  subjects  for  ceilings,  specially  designed 
and  carried  out  by  the  best  Foreign  and  English  artists.  Special 
arrangements  made  with  Architects,  Builders,  and  the  Trade. 


A. 


RTISTIC  DECORATIVE  PAINTING. 

To  Architects.  Builders,  and  Decorators.— DECORATIONS 
carried  out  in  any  style,  Designs  prepared  to  scale,  and  executed  with 
artistic  manipulation.  Portfolios  submitted  and  Estimates  given  for 
small  or  large  jobs  in  Town  or  Country.  Architects'  Designs  carried 
out.— Address,  ROBT.  YARROW,  Artist,  l>7,  Herbert-street,  N. 


Graining  and  marbling- 

A SET  of  SIX  superior  OFFICE  SPECIMENS— Oak,  Maple. 
Walnut..  Mahogany,  Sienna,  nnd  Egyptian  Green— size,  24  Inches 
by  10  inches,  sent  free  within  50  mile*  on  receipt  of  Post-office 
order  for  10s.  payable  at  Warwick -road,  Maida-hilL 

FIANDEK  & (JO. 

No.  24,  Brlstol-gardens,  Clifton-villas.  Maida-hiU.  W. 

Price  List  for  Town  aud  Country  Work  sent  free. 


Partnership.— wanted,  a Gentle- 
man. to  take  the  Management  of  the  Home  Department  in  au 
old-established  BUILDER'S  BU8INESS  in  South  Wales.  Capital, 
about  2 500/.— Address,  H.  F.  BAIES,  Esq.  1,  Leaden  ball-street, 
London,  E.C. 


A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR, 

jtx.  established  ab  lit  twenty  years  in  a large  provincial  town, 
wishes  to  meet  with  a PARTNER,  who  might  eventually  succeed  to 
the  practice. — Address,  243,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


A N ARCHITECT,  holding  an  important 

-A  • *9f.sSfe !?&52£SftSSE 


appointment  on  a large  e_  . . 

mencs  are  being  made,  has  a VACANCY  in  his  Houa„  , 

PUP11,  who  would,  in  a comlortable  and  well-appoliite  I,  iiome,  n l 
great  advantages  m acquiring  knowledge  in  drawing.  estate 

Btreet,  Iondon. 


Xll 


THE  BUILDER, 


(CROYDON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH 

Jsi.  SSSS’SS’L'i’SE. 


[April  17,  1875. 


given,  that  the  Board  are  about  to  appoint  a TAP  INSPECTOR 
wi  1 have  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  performanoe  o f various 
dut.es  connected  with  the  Waterworks  Department  of  the  Board.  A 
Ilnmh.,.  '■'dispensable.  Wages,  35s.  per  week. 

ting,  with  recent  testi- 
n TUESDAY,  the  27th  of 


knowledge  of  plumber's 
Applications.  In  candidates' 

to,be  .8tut  to  me  by  FOUR  o'clock  c 
APRIL  instant.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

R-  J.  CHEE8WRIGHT,  Clerk. 


"•hall.  Croydon,  I3th  April,  1873. 


fMlOYDON  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH 

INSPECTOR.  - Notice 


Departnfe^t°ofnt  heCBoardar  Age  not 'to  exceed^thlrty'-fl  ve  Swages 'Iris7 
per  week.  Application*,  in  candidates'  own  handwriting,  with  recent 
by  FOUR  o'clock  on  TUESDAY,  the 


Town-hall,  Croydon,  I3th  April.  1375. 


WIGMOKE  highway  DISTRICT  — 

SURVEYOR  WANTED.— The  Highway  Board  for  the 
District  of  Wlgmore,  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  hereby  give  notice 
that  they  require  a competent  Person  to  FILL  the  OFFICE  of 
DISTRICT  SURVEYOR,  the  duties  to  commence  at  24th  June  next 
The  Salary  will  he  1251.  per  annum,  and  the  person  appointed  will  tv 
required  to  keep  a Horse,  and  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of 
the  office.  He  must  also  provide  satisfactory  security  to  the  amount 
of  2501.  and  most  reside  in  the  district.  Candidates  are  requested  to 
send  in  their  applications  (to  be  in  their  own  handwriting  and  to 
stote  age  and  prevous  occupation),  with  Testimonials,  to  the  Clerk 

davof  apbtt^iwr  ° p06,  'V  Luit"°J'  on  or  befo,e  FRIDAY  the  30th 
uny  of  APRIL.  1875. — By  order  of  the  Waywardens  of  the  W remote 
Highway  District.  FRAS.  R.  SOUTHERN,  Clerk. 


WANTED,  a SECRETARY  for  the 

V*  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION.  He 


X/U ANTED,  an  experienced  MODELLER, 

' * , , for  Archltec.ural  Ornament. 


TTT  A AT  m°  PLASTERERS'  SH0R  HANDS. 

YV  -A-  -N  T E D,  a thoroughly  experienced 

I I PT.ASTBR  MOIU'I.  x»  lo- o,.  1 


WANTED,  TERRA  COTTA  FINISHERS 

< I lor  AECHITECTDRAL  WOHK. 


WANTED,  TWO  good  STONE  FOLIAGE 

Apply  U A.  0.  KB«M,  15,  Hlgh-.lr.et, 


Ludlow,  12th  April,  1875. 


f'APEL  SCHOOL  BOARD  UNITED 

rf  F P K 1 '!T\V ! V. -7 A •N’r E 1 1 • immediately,  an  expericncid  Man.  ns 
CLERh.  ol  V ORES,  to  Superintend  the  Erection  of  New  Schools 
Residence,  Ac.  in  the  palish  ot  Caiiel.  near  Tonbridge.  Applications’ 
stature  amount  of  "pckly  nmges  reqi'ired.  and  references,  to  be  seut 


ridge. 


■ WICKUA3I,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 


Ty ANTED,  in  a Quantity  Surveyors  Office, 

a first-rate  ASSISTANT.  One  who  is  thnn.mrM, «... 


E.  II  Messrs.  Met 


One  who  is  thoroughly  proficient 

ip.— Address,  stating  terms, 

Lombard-strc 


WANTED,  a .young  Man,  capable  of 

* ’ ASSISTING  in  PREPARING  SPECIFICATION’S  Taking 
indsdSflSSt  C°i’yi“s  &0_ Addre-s,  stating  salary  requiredf 

toeeT  E CU  ' A’  B'  °f  HoWilrd  * Co-  17-  New  Bridge. 


WANTED,  a good  PLUMBER,  GAS- 

I - 1 1 andF^TsE  M a"vd  PA™.-ApplytoWM.  FRENCH*  SON, 
Lead  and  Glass  Merchants.  12.  Commerr-iul.sirrof  vvi.i i 


12,  Cominerclal-street,  Wl.i 


WANTED, 

i T PAINTER  I 


TO  GLAZIERS. 

i good  GLAZIER  anc 

— - country  JOB.  Must  have  good  references  — 
SIMPSON  * SONS.  30,  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  W 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

g,u  ■'“a 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

' y GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  „ r.,h  t’ 


I RAL  FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  a Job. 

Jie“P[oyer.  Joiner  by  trade.— Addreill 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  a JOIi  or  as  fieri- 


A 


RE  - ENGAGEMENT, 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  2 

and  Decorator's  Office  Q — 

'■  Geurge-street,  Sutton,  S 


CLERK, 

. a Builder's  or 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATOR; 


WANTED,  a EE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

„ .™‘SK,Ei°,K?EE!,A.y  <f  WH»  <M  grain,,! 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

wW-  £SRK£-JKS™  ,I0DSE  OmOKATOr.S. 


WANTED.  S RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T T FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  and  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  by 


„ ,i  ' ,, AN  of  PAINTERS  a. 

a thoroughly  practical  man.  well  up  iu  t 
Good  references.  — Addict 


J.  ' 


Prned-st 


WANTED,  a good  LETTER  CUTTER 

f T and  MASON  * 

LABOURER, 


W.  C.  MIDDLETON,  MUtou-i 


general  masonry  and  yard-work.— Apply  • 

I ll  . I ill-r,):l,  I 15,'  i v I .1 


WANTED,  a good  STAIRCASE  HAND. 

...  in  a London  shop.  Constant  employment.— Address  Btotiml 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR, 

or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  Overlook  Buildings  in  progress. 


. - TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

\\[ ANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor, 

• ' , N’"r,h  Wales,  for  a period  of  two  months  or  longer  an  exne- 

nenced  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  understanding  quantities.  To 
of  '\°,rk  ac-ustomed  to.— Address,  P.  Post-office. 
Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire.  1 


Xy  ANTED,  for  a permanency,  in  a Borough 

JJ,  ^tSSS^£SaSmMP*tt^  - pm* 


uid  Estimating  Clerk.  He  must  he  quick  ; 

• quantities,  a good  judge  of  builder'; 
*'  writer  nnd  accountant,  able  to 


conduct  correspondence  in  the  absence  of  the  principal, |»nd  to 
Bpecihcations  and  drawings  for  buildings  if  required.—. 


Office  of  "The  Builder.'1 


Xy ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Borough 

Vp vno  E“8llie«r' ^jr/tbout  two  months.a  quick  and  accurate  SUR- 
V E\  OR  and  heat  DRAUGUTSM  an.  accustomed  In  p»nirin^ 


and  ne.it  DRAUGHTSMAN,  ;iccustomed  tc 
ns  for  drainage  and  private  street  improvements  - 
i and  references.  No.  370,  Office  of  " The  Builder.' 


Ty ANTED,  the  Services  of  a thoroughly 

r>!„  DESIGNER  and  MODELLER  to  the 


MODELLER  to  the 
■Reply,  with  full  particulars 
Box,  No.  184,  Post-office, 


WANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  a 

T T Builder's  Office  in  the  suburbs  of  L -union.  — Address  ndn„ 


w 


ANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK.  Must 

“ » r>od  hand  ; used  to  tracing,  and  the  general  duties 
Si  v, -Add,  ess,  A.  B.  Messrs.  Norrisa  * Sou,  Stationers, 


WANTED,  an  efficient  CLERK,  for  a 

De<  o ator's  Office.  Must  understand  the  Building  Trade 


WAN  TED,  a CLERK,  in  a Builder’s  Office, 

figures,  and  abuT  *’"2. * ?"!<*  * 


\y ANTED,  by  a Builder,  Six  Miles  from 

Cb,;  ,LoS?on  B‘idse.  a thoroughly  Good  MECHANIC,  to  take 

SSK  ” VtetKJKj  *m  “■ — 


Charge 

ployed.  A man  accustomed  to  Piece-Work  preferred- —Add rest 
.l-1-r‘l“}!!'u?'  V?  Mr-  GEORGEBUSH,  Builder.  Lee.  Kent,  S.f 


ippiy  pt 


rally  in  the  evening. 


\y  ANTED,  a thoroughly  practical  and 

able  to  retold  FOREMAN,  a few  , .tiles  from  Town, 

tiole  to  set  out  all  kinds  of  work,  and  to  superintend  the  erecth.n  nt 
Address,  stating  age,  wages  required,  and  references 
No.  4011,  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  X ireu,  auu  reierences, 


WoekiNG  SHOP  FOREMAN  of 

/SfiBVTJHSKIKi.-. 


e the  MANAGEMENT  of  a „„ 
ortl.  Liiucashira.  A thoroughly  steady  man 
Terences  requisite.— Address,  J.  G.  Post-otto 
ating  age  and  wages  required. 


energetic 
JOB  or  SHOP,  in 
dispensable.  Good 
Dalton-iir-Fumess, 


\y ANTED,  an  active  BOY,  for  a Builder’s 

T » Office.  One  who  cau  write  a good  haud.  Age.  about  14 


years.  — Address.  A.  B.  Mr.  : 


\y ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a sharp, 

T T active  YOUTH,  about  14  or  15.  Must  be  a good  writer  and 

] tlick  at  figures.  — A llilrpu  ill  ilia  S..i  in.;..,..  * . II.. 


rPRAVELLER. — WANTED,  a Gentleman, 
cfeouB  “a 


COLOUR  HOUSE,  in  London' and  Suburbs' 

Builders.  Plumbers,  and  Paiuters.  The  house  is  pr?pared"to"nmke 
liberal  aiTangemeuts  with  a traveller  of  experience,  and  to  give  him 
:e  of  Messrs.  Dawson  * Sous, 


QTONE  CARVERS  WANTED.— Soft  and 

kJ  Hard  Stone,  Gothic  and  Classic.— HARRY  HEMS.p'aris-atreet, 


QIX  good  JOINERS  WANTED,  imme- 

■,  ,dlat8l>'- -Apply  to  TOPHAM  * WADDINGUAM,  Joiners  and 


WAlfTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

vlr , ,.CL,E.KK,  or  FOREMAN,  to  a Timber  Merch. 
yfj  , . Uaed  the  management  of  men  and  machi,..  ^ . . 

. ..  nor  .i  '-•lalifications  and  references.— Address, 


i,  Reading. 


Builder's 
Carpenter 
'V.  R.  T. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

bvT  m cx^H^nerf|AL  n0RT-MA,N'  °r  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS, 
The  movtlsH  r 1 d *uerSellu  M"u-  Aged  3(i.  Town  preferred. 
j tie  most  sattsim  tnrv  '-efereuces  will  be  Jumished.— Address,  A.  L'. 


Mr.  Collins,  3.  Tanner's-hill.  Deptford.  S.E. 


TT_  , , TO  BUILDERS,  &o. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

FOrtF  m'Iv0  U.8',’iT,?,ro-C  tic8l, JIlln  • Carpenter  by  Trade,  as  a GENERAL  ' 
. _ AN,of  WORKS.  Ha3  superintended  good  and  large  jobs  in 

mtry.  Good  references  from  London  Builders  anil 
"10.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


Architects.  —Add  res: 


___  TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS.  &c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

H , thoroughly  competent  man.  well  up  to  the  routine  of  the 
omce,  taking  on  quantities,  measurement  aud  superintendence  of 
■orks,  estimating,  Ac.  Practically  acquainted  with  the  trade.  First- 
" ;h-road,  N. 


-lass  references.— Address,  B.  Gl,  C 


TO  RAILWAY  (JON  THAU  TORS  A 


Xy  ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT'  by  a 

TtoJk-ee,v°rU?ie  M'U1'  wi°  h'-ls  Performed  successively,  the  duties  of 


Timekeeper,  Oierseer,  Payumster,  aud  Account 

Preferred,  and  abroad  not  objected  to.  ” Terms,' 
.1  worth-road,  Loudon,  S.E. 


iddress,  X.  Y.  Z.  Post-office,  2s 


ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


. GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  charge  of  a Job.  Town  ore  'untrv 
Joiner  by  trade.  Middlo  age.  Large  experience  to  all  branches  and 
management  of  men.  Just  finished  a gentleman's  large  mansion. 

and  reference.— Addiess,  J.  W.  J.  U,  Denbigh" 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

T » an  experienced  BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Thoroughly  efficient 


i estimatin ... 
iring  specifli 
'ade.  Excellent  referi 
mdor.  Market-street,  Oxford- 


measuring,  taking  olf  quantities,  surveying,  a 

" lost,  Ac.  Practically  acquainted  with'tlie 

— Addreaa,_Z.  care  of  illss  Payne,  News- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Practically 


acquainted  with  the  several  branches  of  the  building 
■orktog  drawings,  setting  out,  superintending,  an 
■orks.  Cariienter  and  Joiner.— Address,  H.  F.  22,  Oval,  Hacki 


.tically  I 
preparing 
luring  up 


TO  MA80NS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  a ^ RE-EN GAGsMENT,  by  a 


veil-street,  Orlmsby. 


and  references.  No.  397,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


- ■ isesuuuer. 

WANTED,  in  the  Suburbs,  an  efficient 

BUILDER'S  CLEP.K.  One  accustomed  to  house  avenev 


nours  expectea,  to  424,  Office  of  "TheBnilder." 

■WANTED,  in  a BUILDER’S  OFFICE,  a 


Foreman  wanted.— b.  Post -office, 

Beverley,  begs  to  thank  the  sixty-three  Applicants  ’ 
situation,  which  hns  been  ffiled  by  one  of  that  number. 


FOREMAN  WANTED.  - An  efficient 

t ERAL  E0EEUAV  "’ANTED,  for  a good  job.  at  Hlgh- 


J.  GROVER,  Builde. 


i F vLa,ua,  iroill  10  LO  cl  y M 

jf'S  v'a'ti!1SB-,Write^  S0,^1  lm,u1'  and  have  a'kuow^e'jgeYf” q^ 
utie=  and  Imokkceping.  Good  references  required,  and  to  a suitable 
peiTiMii  the  situation  would  bo  purmaneut.—  Addi'ess,  F.  R 82 
High-street,  Waudswoith.  S.W.  ’ ' 


TYRAUGHTSMAN  WANTED  for  ORNA- 

MENTAL  IRONWORK.  Must  be  accustomed  to  estimating 


Xy  ANTED,  immediately,  as  CLERK  of 

■with  Fen'<n  thoroughly  and  practically  acquainted 

with  the  Construction  and  Renair  nf  ftnil.lli.oe  , r.. 


n 8°od  finish  drawing,  and  possess'some'kn’owTedge’’of 

architect  oral  consiruction.-Address.  stating  age,  previous  experience, 
irlt  relluireU'  tu  D-  39-  Deacon's,  LeSdeiihali- 


7..'J  lerau,“  inoroughiy  and  practically  acquainted 
unfurnUhed^houre* 

'"•’-Tied^^Man  preferred.— Address,  with  copies  of  Testimonials, 


Mo.  210.  Office  of  " The  Builder. 


WANTED,  a Superintending  FOREMAN 

. *«™».  »«.*.  « Rood  aWiu.,,7  .’i  wilTUri 


WANTED,  a respectable  WORKING 

, V V FOREMAN  a lb.  a wfo.  G LAZING* "and PAISTI NO 


w 


ANTED,  immediately,  a young  Man,  who 

_ »?_  wtxve  and  intelligent,  and  can  write  a good  haml  ui 

TiS>  l 7 '•  "»w  4 °6  s 

eight  aud  nine  o clock  a.m.  with 


s,  Ac. 


xy ANTED,  by  a Builder  and  Contractor,  an 

PAIN TFRSXPL  r eue[Fetic  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of 
PAINTERS,  tor  a Constancy,  if  suitable.— Add.es-,  s tattoo 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  Take  Charge  of  and  Carry  out 
tne  works  required  in  Alterations  snd  Additions  to  a Gentleman’s 
Hous^about  100  mUes  fiom  Loudon  on  the  South  Coast.  Must  be 
a t arpeuter  and  Joiner  by  Trade,  with  a good  knowledge  of  the  other 
stating  age,  reltrences,  and  terms  to  F.  DASH- 
W00D,  Builder,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 


nARPENTER  WANTED,  in  a Jobbing 

Shop.  Must  lie  a skilled  Workman,  aud  accustomed  to 


•al  House  and  Furniture  Repi „ „„„OL 

expected  by  a suitable  MaD.  with  good  Character. 
Apply  to  WM.  DENSHAM,  45.  Cochraa  e-street,  St.  Jol 


aud  accustomed 
istancy  may  be 
Wages,  8Jd. 
• N.W. 


AGENT,  CONTRACTOR'S.- CIVIL 

,AX.  ENGINEER  WANTED,  to  31  AN  AGE  a very  important 
RAILWAY  CONTRACT,  close  to  Liverpool,  upon  which  are  some 
■'Halve  fiiunels.  Must  have  had  considerable  experience.  Apply 
lettor  mile  oiiih  references  particularly  to  last  Engagement,  and 
lary  required.— Address,  K.  2G1,  core  of  Henry 


by  letter  only, 

stating  age  and  „ 

Greenwood,  Advertisiiig  Agent,  Liverpool. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  as  WORK- 

..IN®  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS  aud  OLAZ1 ERS— Address 


West-square.  Southwark. 


YyANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

BOOKKEEPER,  or  GENERAL  CLERK,  in  a 

Builder  s Office  (lornl  rplpniru...  f mm  ■p ...  . . 


ir  countiy. — Address, 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor's  Office. 
1 be  Advertiser  is  a lair  draughtsman  and  colourist,  and  has  had 
some  experience  in  the  building  trade.  Salary,  25s.  Good  references. 
Address,  G.  M.  care  of  Hr.  C.  Burgess,  53,  Warden- road,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

JUNIOR  CLERK,  TIMEKEEPER,  STOREKEEPER,  *c. 
Good  and  heat  penman,  well  educated,  thoroughly  respectable,  aud 
honest.  Willing  to  be  useful.  Salary  moderate.  Good  reference. 
Aged  23.— Address,  W.  B.  care  of  Mx.  Anderson,  3,  Hopefield-terrace, 


Batlersea-rise. 


• • oung  JIun,  who  has  had  the  management  oi  several  - 
Private,  Ecclesiastical,  aud  Public  Works.  Is  well  acquainted  with  ' 
the  routine  from  estimating  to  measuring  aud  putting  into  bills  of  i 
quantities.  Is  also  a good  accountant.  Country  preferred.  Terms, 

• -*"  1,227,  Walwi 


b.  address,  M.  B.  Post-ofl 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  Builder’s  c 

Office  of  "TTeJBui8.dert'ERK-  Address.  31 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  IM- 

T T PROVER  totbc  PLUMBING,  or  TIIREH  BRANCH  HAND 


u a Builder’s  yard.— Address,  A.  V.  Fost-ol 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS 


Xy  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  Advertiser*  , 

n ’ ' ,ls  JOINER.  Town  or  country.— Address,  1'.  31.  care  of  Mr. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  the  country, 

’X  “DECORATOR,  to  take  Charge  of  Work,  or  FOREMAN  of 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS.  I 

XY^ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good  ’ 

T f GRAIN ER  and  WRITER.  Willing  to  fillup  time  punting. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  gilding,  stencilling,  *c.  Town  or  suburbs  | 
preferred.— Address,  BROTH 8RS.  113,  Borough-road,  Southwark,  S.E.  j 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  bya thorou; 

I I experienced  PLUMBER.  Undentauds  hot-water  ■«., 
fitting,  gas  and  plain  zinc  work,  &c.— Address,  J. 
grove.  Lavender-lull,  WandswortU-road. 


.lily 

.u  bath  i 
y cl  toe-  • 


X\/ ANTED,  a SITUATION,  on  an  Estate  I 

y 7 as  FOREMjVN  CARPENTER.  Well  experienced  in  all  I 


.TER.  Well  e . 

kinds  of  estate  work.  Has  a thorough  knowledge 
.'lliug  English  timber.  Aged  38.  Ten  year-'  experience.  F 
class  references.— Address,  F.  CUZNER,  Carpenter,  Coleford,  E 


TO  PLU3IBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED, bya.  young  Man,  aSITUATION, 

as  PLUMBER.  Would  have  no  objection  to  go  in  the 
country.— Addiess,  E.  W.  10,  Westinoreland-buildiugs,  Aldersgate-  1 


Xy  ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T V TION  as  THREE  BRANCH  HAND.  Well  up  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade.  Town  or  suburbs  preferred.— Address,  R.  F. 
No.  5,  Goodson-road,  Fulham. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

xy ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

T I TION,  as  PAINTER.  Ac.  who  is  willing  to  make  himself 
useful  in  a shop  or  manufactory.  Ponnanency  required. — Addr  8% 
ALBAN,  S,  Doy ley-street,  Sloane-squaru,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Vox.  XXXIII.  No.  1681 


8t.  Pancras  Vestry  Hal]  — Mr  H H Brid™  *X'I'IISTKATIOIrS. 

efth.  Sooi.ty  gj 
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Ceramic  Art  In  Remote  Ages : The  Ute  J.'b. wX" 
■nltccturo  and  u Amo.',,  t.  ••  b 


•"  i-.emore  Age*  ■ The  Ute  J,  B 
VCh.  I1'1  J'°  *’• 1 )u  AmmUuU  " 

The  iMtltute  of  Painter*  in  Water  Odour  
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d Sanitary  Engineers  aud  ouricyorV 


E S P E C T for  ancestral 
monuments  is  one  of  the 
instincts  which  distinguish 
man  from  beast;  and  the 
more  refined  and  culti- 
vated of  mankind  from 
their  more  ignoble  fellows. 
Sncb  being  the  case,  it  fol- 
lows, if  for  no  other  reason, 
that  the  Bill  brought  into 
Parliament  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  three  other 
members,  “ for  the  preser. 
vation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments,” deserves  the  sup- 
port of  all  those  who  are 
concerned  for  the  dignity 
of  the  national  character,  in 
I so  far,  at  all  events,  as  its 
object  is  attained. 

Nor  do  we  consider  that 
such  an  attempt  to  roll  away 
along-standing  national  stigma 
' one  that  onght  to  be  buried  under 
a cairn  of  petty  amendments  as  to 
stail.  The  Government  of  the 
country  having  the  prescriptive  habit 
of  neglecting  the  national  monuments, 
a private  effort  should  be  welcomed. 
Every  one  interested  in  archaeological  science, 
in  ethnography,  in  orchitectnre,  or  ia  tho  philo- 
sophy of  history,  is  appealed  to  for  aid.  Every 
nnch  person  shoold  lay  aside  private  opinion  in 
a common  effort  for  a desirable  object.  We 
frankly  confess  that  a private  Bill  seems  to  us 
a p,s  alter  to  snoh  an  end.  But,  such  beinv  the 
ease,  we  hold  np  both  hands  for  the  pis  liter. 
Our  readers  will  like  to  know  what  the  Bill 
proposes  to  do. 

The  preamble  is  simple Whereas  it  is 
expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  nreserva 
tion  of  certain  ancient  national  monnments  "It 
is  then  proposed  that  the  Inclosnre  Commis- 
sioners  for  England  and  Wales,  with  the  addition 
of  five  ex  ojticw,  and  seven  nominated,  adjoints 
Shall  form  a corporation,  under  the  style  of  the 
National  Monuments  Commission,  with  defined 
powers,  for  tho  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Twenty-nine  monuments  in  England  and 
Wales,  twenty-one  in  Scotland,  and  twenty- 
two  in  Ireland,  which  are  detailed  in  a schedule 
annexed  to  tho  Bill,  are  declared  to  be  contem- 
1 plated  by  the  measure.  The  Act  may  further 
1 appIj:  t0  a°y  Mtial,  Celtic,  Homan,  or  Saxon 
l remains,  or  to  any  monument  which  is,  in 
i the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  of  the  like 
i.  md  as  any  of  the  monnments  specified  in  the 
schedule,  and  which  is  not  situate  in  any  park, 

IfromTh  “a  P!SaBUre  ' pronna ; subject  to  appeal 
. rom  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  to  one  of 

'/  “T”!  °™rtS  °f  LaW  °r  ™ England, 

lor  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

. When  the  Act  shall  hare  been  applied  to  a 
.monument,  any  person  who  unlawfully  and  wil. 

My,  ^hont  the  assent  of  the  Commissioners 
writing,  injures  the  same,  shall  he  snb.J 


ject  to  the  penalties  for  malicious  inj'nries,  under 
-4  & 25  Victoria,  cap.  97. 

Any  person  who  might,  but  for  the  Act,  law- 
fully deal  with  such  a monument,  may  give 
notice  to  the  Commissioners  of  his  intention  so 
to  do.  Tho  Commissioners  within  three  months 
are  either  to  give  assent,  or  to  purchase  the 
monument  itself,  or  the  power  of  protecting  it. 
1 he  amount  of  compensation  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Defence  Act  of  I860. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commissioners 
arc  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  ont  of  Parlia- 
mentary votes.  An  annual  report  is  to  be  made 
by  the  Commission.  Power  is  taken  for  the 
transfer  of  the  property  in,  or  power  of  restraint 
over,  any  monument,  to  a looal  authority. 

Tho  above  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Bill 
which  consists  of  twenty-one  clauses.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  class  of  monnments  which,  to 
the  architect,  as  distinguished  from  the  arohm- 
ologist,  possesses  the  highest  value, —such  struc- 
tures as  Fountains  Abbey,  Tintern  Abbey 
Bolton  Abbey,  and  the  like,-do  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  Bill.  This  defect  has  been 


land  and  Wales,  the  tumulus  and  dolmen,  Plas 
owgdd,  Anglesea ; the  tnmulus  known  as  Wav. 
and  Smith's  Forge,  at  Ashbury,  Berks  ; Uffing. 
ton  Castle,  Berks  ; Long  Meg  and  her  Daughter, 
near  Penrith,  Cumberland  ; the  circle  on  Castle 
B'gg,  near  Keswick;  and  tho  oircles  on  Barn 
Moor,  near  St.  Bees;  also  in  Cumberland.  In 
Derbyshire,  the  Nine  Ladies,  on  Stanton  Moor 
Arberlow;  Hob  Hurst’s  House,  and  Nntgan’ 
near  Bakewell  ; and  Minning  Low,  near  Bras- 
sington.  In  Glamorganshire  there  is  Arthur’s 
Quoit,  m Gower.  In  Gloucestershire,  a tumulus, 
at  Uley.  In  Kent,  Kit's  Coty  House,  near 
Aylesford.  In  Northamptonshire,  the  Danes’ 
Camp,  at  Hardingstone,  and  the  Castle  Dykes, 
at  Farthington.  In  Oxfordshire  are  the  Boll  rich 
Stones.  In  Somersetshire,  the  ohambered 
tumnlus  at  Stonoy  Littleton,  and  Cadbury 
Castle.  In  Surrey,  Caesar's  Camp,  at  Wimbledon. 
In  Westmoreland,  Mayborough,  near  Penritb  a 
oircle  of  100  yards  in  diameter,  built  of  small 
water-worn  stones ; and  the  stones  at  Shap 
which  have  been  almost  all  destroyed  sinoe  the 
ime  of  Camden.  The  remaining  monnments 


urged  as  an  objection  to  the  passage  of  the  *m6  a °a“de“'  Th6  ^maining  monument, 
measure.  A defect  we  hold  t to  be"  Bn  i fe V'' 

7 mit  WestKennet  burrow,  Silbnry  Hill;  the  Devil's 
■t  th«  Den,  near  Marlborough  (where  a dolmen  only 

IQ  nomrvrl  K „ A 1.  • . . . - 


, . somewhat  more  than  possible  that  the 
same  persons  who  insist  on  that  point  would 
be  only  too  ready  to  opposo  the  measure,  if  it 
had  attained  fuller  proportions,  on  tho  ground 
of  its  very  magnitude  and  comprehensiveness. 
We  would  sooner  have  the  whole  loaf  ; but  that 
is  no  reason  for  refusing  the  half.  Lord  Elcho 
struck  tho  true  key  in  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading,  which  was  voted,  on  the  14th  of  April 
by  187  votes  against  165.  Ho  would  resist  any 
invasion  of  rights  of  property ; but  maintained 
the  principle  that  our  anoient  monnments  ought 
to  bo  preserved.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  intimated 
that  the  Government  were  willing  to  confer  with 
Sir  J.  Lnbbock  on  the  best  means  of  effecting 
his  object.  ” 

Wo  have  before  now  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  something  like  half  the  remains  of 
Avebury,  the  noblest  megaiithio  monument 
unless  the  palm  be  given  to  Stonehenge,  in  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  have 
been  burned  and  beaten  into  fragments  by  the 
Wiltshire  farmers  since  the  time  of  Stnkely 
At  Stonehenge  the  British  snob  is  inscribing  his 
name  on  the  venerable  trilithons.  The  ntter 
barbarism  of  the  English  rustic  in  these  matters 
would  put  any  Italian  brigand  to  the  blush. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  monuments,  which  as  yet 
are  more  unplaced  in  historic  date  than  is  any 
extinct  form  of  life  in  the  palamgraphic 
chronicle,  are  daily  disappearing.  When  we  find 
members  of  Parliament  attributing  a magni- 
ficent relic  like  Stonehenge,  bearing  proof  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  architect.,  to  a time 
when  oar  ancestors  were  naked  savages,  it  is 
tolerably  clear  that  we  cannot  entrnst”the  irre- 
placeable  monnments  of  the  past  to  tho  good 
sense  of  the  public.  The  cry  of  "respecting 
rights  of  property  ” ignores  all  that  gives  its 
chief  security  to  property. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  cite  the  relics  named 


in  the  srhpd  T ^ t0  re^cs  named  grandeur,  was  amply  illustrated  in  the  c 

' They  are  as  follows  :-In  Eng.  [raised  to  the  seoond  reading  of  the  Bill. 


o - tn  uuiuicu  umy 

is  named,  but  where  exist  the  remains  of  a city, 
as  is  also  the  case  at  the  unmentioned  spot  in 
the  vicinity  called  the  Grey  Wethers);  and 
Banbury  Castle.  Tho  list  is  interesting  from 
the  proximity  into  which  it  brings  these  venerable 
rehes  but  is  sadly  curtailed.  Many  of  ns  could 
extend  it,  from  personal  knowledge.  We  may 
name  Englewood  Forest;  Aspatria,  near  St. 
Bees,  where  a gigantic  skeleton  was  found  in  an 
inscribed  cist;  Mnlo  Hill,  in  the  Me  of  Man  . 
Pentre  Ifan,  Pembrokeshire;  Park  Owm  tumulus, ’ 
Gower;  and  the  Countless  Stones,  a monument 
near  Kit’s  Coty  House,  before  oited,  in  Kent. 

The  twenty.one  relics  named  in  Scotland  aro 
distributed  through  twelve  counties.  They 
include  the  vitrified  fort  on  the  Hill  of  Noath 
sculptured  stones,  circular  walled  structures^ 
cairns,  riDgs,  and  mounds;  a British  walled 
settlement  in  Lauderdale,  and  stones  with 
incised  crosses  at  Laggangairn.  At  Glenelg  and 
Monsa  are  towers  called  Piotish.  At  Menmuir 
tho  forts  on  the  hills,  called  the  White  and  Blaok 
Catkerthums,  are  said  to  be  British.  In  Ireland 
the  greater  number  of  relics  scheduled  are  earth.' 
works.  At  Drumlogan,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, is  a cave  containing  Ogham  inscribed 
stones.  A monument  called  the  Catstone  is 
fonnd  at  Bathconrath,  in  Westmeath.  A similar 
name,  the  Catstane,  is  given  to  an  inscribed 
pillar  at  Kirkliston,  in  Scotland.  We  have  here 
but  a nucleus,  but  it  is  a nucleus  of  irreplaceable 
importance.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  frank 
and  cordial  aid  of  the  Government  may  be  given 
to  a measure  which,  while  it  is  an  honour  to  its 
proposers  to  have  brought  it  thus  far,  can  hardJy 
be  brought  to  a successful  issue,  except  under 
the  sanction  of  the  administration.  The  need  of 
educating  those  who  are  not  altogether  of  the 
humbler  classes,  as  to  the  elements  of  national 
grandeur,  was  amply  illustrated  in  the  opposition 
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CERAMIC  ART  IN  REMOTE  AGES. 

THE  LATE  J.  B.  WARING. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  and  wo  did  so 
with  feelings  of  regret,  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Waring,  in  his  fifty-second  year.  Mr.  Waring, 
with  much  ability  and  many  acquirements,  ap- 
pears not  to  have  possessed  the  faculty  of  success, 
and  not  long  ago  be  published  his  autobiography 
with  the  view  of  proving  to  any  who  were 
interested  that  the  blame  was  scarcely  his  own. 

“ These  memoirs,”  he  said  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  “ are  not  written,  then,  to  blame  others  or 
to  excuse  myself ; — the  object  I have  had  in  view 
is  to  let  others  know,  my  descendants,  and  some, 
perhaps,  who  will  be,  or  have  been,  my  maligners, 
that  I have  done  my  duty  in  my  profession,  and 
have  studied  it  as  an  art  assiduously  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  My  time  has  not  been  idly 
spent ; and  my  engraved  and  printed  works  may, 

I trust,  be  of  use  to  many  students  yet  in  the 
old  world,  and  the  new  world  also.  Unto  the 
world  of  art  I now, — for  a time  at  least, — say 
‘ farewell.’  ” The  final  farewell  came  soon 
after. 

His  last  work  is  now  before  ns.*  In  this  Mr. 
Waring’s  intention  was  to  supplement  the  com- 
pilation of  examples  of  the  art  of  remote  ages, 
which  he  had  given  in  his  previous  publication 
on  “ Stone  Monuments,  Tumuli,  and  Ornaments 
of  Remote  Ages,”  by  a collection,  on  the  same 
principle,  of  all  the  varieties  he  could  find  or 
learn  anything  of,  in  the  shape  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  remains  of  ceramic  art. 

In  his  shore  preface  to  this  book,  the  author 
complains  that  his  former  work  on  the  stone 
monuments  was  stigmatised  as  “ not  original,” 
and  while  admitting  that  the  materials  for  it 
were  not  new,  and  were  necessarily  collected 
from  the  researches  of  others,  he  gives  a list  of 
the  results  and  suggestions  derived  from  the 
consideration  of  them,  whioh  embody,  as  he  says, 

“ quite  enough  of  theories  to  satisfy  any  ordinary 
lover  of  speculation.”  He  himself  speaks,  how- 
ever, of  the  present  work  as  “a  compilation,” 
and  while  we  think  this  is  really  the  nature  of 
its  contents,  we  may  say  that  the  author,  in  his 
desire  to  repudiate  the  charge  of  want  of  ori- 
ginality, under-rated  the  value  of  a good  com- 
pilation. The  number  of  books  and  of  museums 
which  have  to  be  consulted  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a general  knowledge  of  such  a subject  of  arcbmo- 
logical  study  as  this,  form  a serious  obstacle  to 
those  who  wish  to  arrive  at  their  information 
readily.  In  placing  together,  in  one  volume,  a 
large  number  of  well- executed  representations 
of  the  types  of  ancient  pottery  that  have  been 
found,  and  in  giving  in  a condensed  form  what 
has  been  said  on  their  origin  and  relation  to  one 
another  by  tbe  most  reputed  authorities,  an  im- 
portant service  is  done  to  the  large  majority  who 
cannot  possibly  study  such  a subject  except  at 
second-hand,  from  books  and  not  from  the  objects 
themselves. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  numerous  plates  and 
the  explanatory  remarks  thereon  that  the  volume 
of  this  illustrative  work  on  ancient  pottery  con- 
sists. The  prefatory  chapter  on  the  subject 
generally  partakes  of  what  seems  to  have  been 
an  inherent  defect  in  the  author’s  way  of  writing  ; 
a want  of  clearness  of  aim  and  of  continuity  in 
discussing  a subject.  The  opening  paragraph 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  Egyptian  civilisation 
leads  the  reader  to  expect  that  the  object  of  the 
book  is  to  aid  in  elucidating  this,  but  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  it ; and  after  classifying  Cisal- 
pine pottery  remains  under  the  heads  of  Con- . 
tinental  Keltic,  Early  British,  and  Teutonic 
(including  Scandinavian),  he  does  not  offer  us 
any  distinct  comparative  statement  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  his  three  divisions,  a great  part 
of  the  chapter  being  taken  up  with  considera- 
tions which  seem  to  have  little  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  follow  no  logical  order.  As  a com- 
piler, in  short,  Mr.  Waring  was  excellent  and 
indefatigable;  in  proportion  as  he  has  quitted 
the  work  of  compilation  for  that  of  authorship 
he  seems  to  have  more  or  less  failed. 

The  illustrative  plates,  fifty. six  in  number  (in- 
eluding  the  coloured  title-page),  are  not  arranged 
in  regard  either  to  identity  of  date  or  locality, 
but  in  regard  to  similarity  of  form  and  objeot. 
This  arrangement  brings  out  remarkably  the 
universality  of  some  types  of  ornament  which 
are  habitually  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  one 
particular  people,  but  which  seem  to  be  here 


* Ceramic  Art  in  remote  Ages;  with  Essays  on  the 
Symbols  of  the  Circle,  the  Cross  and  Circle,  the  Circle 
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there,  and  everywhere.  Denmark  and  Assyria 
find  place  on  the  same  page  (figures  79,  SO,  and 
8G),  in  virtue  of  the  exactly-similar  employment 
of  a kind  of  herring-bone  ornament,  with  line 
divisions  between,  forming  vertical  stripes.  A 
modified  form  of  the  Greek  key-pattern,  but 
quite  similar  in  general  effect,  is  shown  on 
examples  both  from  Denmark  and  Switzerland 
(44,  45,  46).  A mode  of  decoration  oommon  to 
England  and  Wales  and  Switzerland,  is  formed 
by  a zig-zag  line  with  the  triangular  spaces  filled 
up  by  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
in  the  alternate  spaces.  In  no  specimens  of  the 
mo3t  ancient  pottery,  except  those  of  Greece, 
are  figures  to  be  found ; the  methods  of  orna- 
mentation being  reducible  to  two  or  three  types; 
the  zig-zag,  the  herring-bone,  and  the  trellis, 
being  the  most  oommon  ; the  design  being  almost 
always  in  lines  or  bands  either  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal, and  rarely  occurring  in  a broken  up  or 
spotty  form.  The  most  important  exception  is 
the  ornament  produced  by  little  raised  knobs  on 
the  surface,  of  which  several  examples  from 
Wiltshire  are  given  on  plate  21,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Waring  suggests  a Roman  origin,  as  they 
were  found  in  a district  (Avebury)  whioh  has 
afforded  “numerous  and  striking  evidences  of 
late  Roman  influence.”  We  seem,  in  looking  at 
these  early  pottery  designs,  to  be  contem- 
plating what  may  be  termed  the  first  naked 
principles  of  decoration,  such  as  might  supply 
an  initial  chapter  to  a Grammar  of  Ornament. 
The  work  seldom  reaches  to  the  dignity  of  what 
can  be  fairly  called  ornament  or  ornamental  art; 
but  it  presents  forms  and  combinations  of  lines 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  a good  deal  of  the 
decoration  that  has  been  produced  in  the  world. 
And  this  very  fact  might  perhaps  be  adduced  as 
a reason  against  crediting  the  theory  of  the 
former  relation  between  countries  wide  apart  in 
geography  and  in  history,  which  these  resem- 
blancesseemto  justify.  It  is  possible  that  the  first 
elements  of  decoration  of  this  kind  have  been 
evolved  by  different  nations  independently,  and 
that  they  are  the  forms  into  which  any  primitive 
attempts  at  decoration,  in  the  same  material  and 
the  same  class  of  objects,  must  more  or  less  tend 
to  resolve  themselves.  We  do  not  suggest  this 
as  either  the  necessary  or  the  most  probable 
conclusion ; but  as  one  so  far  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  that  we  should  not  too  hastily  con- 
clude an  identity  of  race,  or  a special  intercom- 
munication, between  remote  nations  whose  re- 
mains leave  us  decorative  features  common  to 
both,  unless  these  are  of  a more  advanced  and 
artificial  type  than  any  whioh  ancient  pottery 
shows.  , 

We  may  even  extend  this  caution  to  the  deduc- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  the  universal  employment 
of  symbolic  signs,  as  well  as  of  mere  ornament. 
Mr.  Waring  has  devoted  four  chapters  in  this 
book,  and  twenty-one  plates,  to  the  illustration 
of  the  use  of  the  circle  and  ray  symbol,  the 
serpent,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  cross  which 
has  been  called  the  fylfot ; and  his  illustrations 
give  remarkable  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  same  class  of  symbol  was  in  use,  almost,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  antique  world  in  the  later  prehistoric  periods. 
But  the  circle  and  ray  ornament  is  so  directly 
suggested  by  the  sun,  naturally  a common  and 
universal  object  of  admiration  and  adoration  in 
the  childish  age  of  mankind,  that  it  may  almost 
be  looked  upon  as  a natural  rather  than  an  arti- 
ficial symbol ; one  which  races  perfectly  uncon- 
nected with  each  other  might  independently  fall 
into  the  use  of,  their  respective  forms  of  the 
I symbol  merely  differing  in  accidental  points. 

1 Besides,  there  are  a hundred  objects  in  nature 
which  suggest  the  form  of  radiation  from  a 
centre  (always  a common  element  in  decoration) ; 
and  the  matter  of  surprise  would  be,  not  that 
two  races  should  independently  hit  upon  it,  but 
that  any  should  miss  it.  The  case  is  different 
with  those  which  are  decidedly  artificial  symbols ; 
marks  arbitrarily  chosen  and  invested  with  a 
special  meaning.  The  use  of  such  marks  among 
people  apparently  widely  separated  from  each 
other  points  to  a common  origin  and  common 
tradition.  We  should,  therefore,  attach  much 
more  significance  to  the  employment  of  the 
fylfot  symbol  by  different  nations,  than  to 
the  use  of  suoh  a natural  symbol  as  the  circle 
and  rays.  To  the  symbol  in  question  (which  we 
may  remind  our  readers  is  a cross  with  equal 
arms  and  a right-angled  return  at  the  extremity 
of  each  arm)  Mr.  Waring  has  devoted  font- 
pages  of  illustrations,  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
this  symbol  does  seem,  in  the  most  ancient 
period  at  least,  to  be  confined  to  what  is  now 
recognised  as  the  Aryan  division  of  the  race ; in 


Egypt,  for  instance,  rich  as  that  country  is  in 
symbolic  devices,  the  fylfot  cannot  be  traced, 
except  in  one  doubtful  instance  (given  in  plate  41, 
fig.  3),  probably  an  accidental  coincidence  of 
form.  But  it  occurs  continually  in  India,  in 
Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Roman  remains  in 
various  places,  in  North  Germany,  and  in  Eng- 
land probably  by  derivation  from  Rome.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  Waring  seems  to  have  heard  of  none;  an 
omission  which  is,  of  oourse,  in  accordance  with 
the  Aryan  view  of  the  symbol.  Whether  all  can 
be  derived  from  it  that  our  . author  derives 
is  another  question.  He  gives  it  as  the 

origin  of  the  Greek  fret,  one  form  of  which 
includes  the  exact  shape  of  the  symbol,  no 
doubt,  but  the  connexion  between  them  can 
hardly,  at  any  rate,  be  so  direct  as  he 
assumes.  That  a symbol  which  has  in  one  age 
obtained  wide  acceptance  as  a mystical  sign 
should  be  subsequently  repeated  as  an  orna- 
ment, without  reference  to,  or  even  knowledge 
of,  its  original  meaning,  is,  however,  a common 
phenomenon  ; and  the  repetition  of  the  symbol 
in  English  remains  down  to  the  Medimval  period 
is  no  doubt  to  be  regarded  in  this  light.  We 
have  exactly  parallel  cases  in  modern  times,  in 
the  frequent  employment  of  obelisks,  for  in- 
stance, as  memorials,  by  persons  who  never 
heard  of  the  phallic  origin  of  the  form,  and 
would  not  employ  it  if  they  had ; and  a still 
more  parallel  case,  perhaps,  in  the  constant  use 
of  the  form  called  the  vesica  piscis  in  Gothic 
ornament,  the  original  meaning  of  which  is  quite 
unsuspected  by  the  clerical  and  architectural 
dilettanti,  who  delight  to  see  it  everywhere. 
The  latest  and  most  noted  legacy  of  the  fylfot  to 
modern  times  is  in  the  symbol  or  “arms”  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  ; the  three-legged  device,  which 
is  a modification  of  the  Jfour-armed  fylfot,  and 
which  the  members  of  the  “ House  of  Keys  ’ 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  is  found  on  ancient 
coins  of  Asia  Minor  and  Macedonia  in  almost 
precisely  the  form  stamped  on  their  seals. 

In  speaking  of  the  zig-zag  and  what  we  have 
called  the  “ herring  bone”  ornament,  which  is 
illustrated  in  various  ways  on  plate  45,  we  think 
the  author  has  again  attempted  to  give  too 
distinct  a symbolic  meaning  to  a combination  of 
lines  which  would  necessarily  present  itself  as 
almost  the  first  and  readiest  way  of  producing  a 
rude  and  simple  ornamental  effect.  The  use  of 
the  zig-gag  as  a representation  of  water  we  call 
a natural,  not  an  artificial  symbol ; it  is,  in  fact, 
simply  the  surface  line  of  rippling  water,  repre- 
sented in  a conventional  manner,  but  sufficiently 
realistic  to  be  at  once  recognised. 

The  book  is  one  which  should  be  in  all  libraries, 
and  will  be  very  useful  as  a compendious  re- 
ference for  information  and  example.  As  the 
author  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, has  expressed  his  dislike  to  theories,  it  is 
perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  he  devoted  space  to 
theorising  in  obedience  to  what  he  seemed  to 
think  was  expected  of  every  author  upon  sub- 
jects of  the  kind  which  he  took  up  in  this  and 
the  preceding  volume.  His  theories,  however, 
if  a little  far  fetched,  may  prove  suggestive,  and 
at  all  events  in  noway  impair  the  real  usefulness 
of  his  work. 


“ MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS 
ASSAILANTS.” 

Under  the  above  title,  the  Edinburgh  Revieio, 
in  the  guise  of  an  article  on  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
second  edition  of  his  “ History  of  the  Modern 
Styles  of  Architecture,”  and  Mr.  Eastlako’s 
“ History  of  the  Gothic  Revival,”  devotes  some 
space  to  what  is,  in  fact,  a refutation  of  attacks 
recently  made  (and  of  which  enough,  and  too 
much,  has  been  said)  upon  modern  architecture, 
by  what  the  Edinburgh  critic  describes  as  “ the 
connected  efforts  of  a small  but  noisy  party  of  dis- 
satisfied men.”  It  is  gratifying,  at  least,  to  find 
a leading  literary  organ  treating  the  subject  of 
architecture,  if  not  with  great  novelty,  in  a calm 
and  judicial  tone,  free  from  the  acerbity  and 
bitterness  which  seem  inseparable  from  the  sub- 
ject  in  some  quarters,  and  free  also  from  (what 
is  equally  annoying  to  sober-minded  professional 
men)  the  exaggerated  cant  and  pseudo-eloquence 
with  which  the  subject  is  too  often  rather  dis- 
figured  than  illustrated  by  indiscreet  panegyrists 
of  their  art.  . 

After  some  well-put  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  durability  and  interest  of  architecture  as 
an  historic  record  or  expression  of  national 
feeling  and  character,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer 
proceeds  to  vindicate,  in  moderate  and  well- 
considered  language,  the  necessity  of  study 
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and  culture  for  those  who  would  work  out 
this  art,  or  combined  art  and  science,  as  he 
rightly  terras  it ; and  in  alluding  to  the  graphic 
origin  of  architectural  design,  he  points  out 
that  though  it  may  be  possible  to  construct 
a building  of  considerable  size  without  complete 
or  adequate  drawings,  “ to  attempt  to  do  so  is 
only  to  work  under  unnecessary  disadvantages  ; 
to  augment  cost,  to  protract  delay,  and  to  trans- 
fer to  every  step  of  the  actual  construction  that 
tentative  process  which  the  competent  architect 
has  carried  out,  in  the  most  convenient  and 
efficient  mode,  by  the  proper  use  of  the  drawing- 
board,” — an  argument  which  is  certainly  not 
necessary  to  our  readers,  but  which  we  are  glad 
to  see  succinctly  and  clearly  stated  in  a literary 
periodical  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  public 
who  have  had  so  much  dust  thrown  in  their  eyes 
of  late.  The  critic  is  equally  in  the  right,  aB  all 
who  can  speak  from  practical  experience  in  such 
matters  know,  in  his  observations  on  the  proposal, 
“which  has  been  made,  as  if  it  were  a wonderful 
discovery,”  to  substitute  models  for  drawings; 
in  other  words,  “ to  substitute  a more  tedious, 
costly,  and  inexact  process  for  one  which  has 
attained  a high  degree  of  perfection.”  The  pro- 
posal, as  is  remarked,  really  means  that  certain 
people,  including  a large  proportion  of  those 
who  employ  the  services  of  architects,  cannot,  or 
rather  will  not,  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
drawings,  which,  nevertheless,  are  a much  more 
certain  and  adequate  method  of  exhibiting  a 
building  than  a small  model,  which,  in  regard  to 
the  general  effect  of  the  finished  structure,  is  in 
fact  one  of  the  most  deceptive  things  possible. 

Of  the  absurdities,  the  contradictions,  and  the 
really  impudent  mis-statements  which  a con- 
temporary of  the  Edinburgh  has  lately  given 
currency  to  on  the  subject  of  modern  architec- 
ture, we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  say 
another  word,  merely  remarking  that  they 
reoeive  due  recognition  at  the  hands  of  our 
present  critic.  But  we  cannot  forbear  quoting 
the  general  remark  with  which  this  portion  of 
tho  subject  is  introduced,  giving  as  it  does  a 
slightly  dill  erent  ground  of  complaint  from  that 
which  the  j urely  professional  mind  would  take : — 


against  the  desponding  tone,  in  regard  to  modern 
architecture,  of  such  critics  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
(whom,  however,  we  need  hardly  say,  he  treats 
with  the  greatest  respect),  and  for  the  grounds 
of  his  conviction  that  some  real  vital  causes  have 
underlain  the  extraordinary  energy  with  which 
the  craft  of  the  builder  is  being  carried  on  in  the 
present  generation,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Review.  The  writer  overstates  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  adaptation  of  Italian  architecture 
with  success  to  our  climate ; and  his  reference 
to  the  “removal  of  the  Quadrant  in  Regent- 
street,”  as  a practical  example  of  the  unfitness 
of  a modification  of  classical  architecture  for 
our  civic  buildings,  conveys,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  put,  the  notion  of  an  odd  mistake ; we 
presume  the  writer  refers  to  the  removal  of  the 
oolonnade, — a clearance,  however,  whioh  we 
alwaya  understood  to  have  been  made  for  other 
reasons  than  merely  the  architectural  ones  of 
convenience  and  light.  The  reviewer  concludes 
with  a quotation  from  our  owncolumns  in  support 
of  his  general  views,  and  we  are  very  willing  to 
be  oited  as  evidence  by  an  advocate  whose 
serious,  temperate,  and  dignified  tone  does  credit 
to  the  cause  which  he  upholds. 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOUR. 


It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  have  seen  in 
pages  of  a contemporary,  whose  traditional  character 
wont  to  be  wholly  conservative,  not  only  one  but  a series  of 
essays,  which  respect  for  our  readers  forbids  us  accurately 
to  characterise.  Taking  modern  architecture  as  a text, 
they  assail,  iu  the  same  unhesitating  manner,  almost  every 
name,  ancient  or  contemporary,  which  has  hat  the  disad- 
vantage of  provoking  citation.  Nor  are  architects  alone 
;ho  subject  of  abuse.  English  law  and  lawyers,  the 
:enures  of  land,  the  rights  -of  property,  eome  under  the 
,am®  'Jau  ' w*“le  art>  the  science,  and  tho  welfare  of 
;he  future  are  referred  to  the  imaginary  guidance  of  the 
nspired  workman.  Such  pages  are  not  amongst  those 
.o  which  a serious  reply  is  given.  But,  on  the  part, 
lot  of  architects  or  artists,  who  may  rest  contentedly 
n the  company’with  which  they  arc  ranked,  but  of  tho 
ngher  and  graver  literature  of  the  country,  and  of 
he  moderation  of  tone  which  is  an  inseparable  element 
•f  gentle  breeding,  we  deplore  the  application  of  pages 
Vhich  were  wont  to  be  critical,  demonstrative,  or  imagina- 
lve,  to  the  reception  of  sensational  writing  of  the  least 
irofltable  order.  Men  of  letters,  and  all  who  appreciate 
he  part  which  men  of  letters  take  in  the  progress  of 
mlisation,  have  reason  to  view  with  grave  disquietude 
be  strange  faces  which  have  been  lately  suffered  to 

;esticulate  from  the  tribunes  of  periodical  literature. 

No  cannot  but  regard  it  as  below  the  dignity  of  serions 
iterature  to  defend  the  architecture  or  the  architects  of 
he  present  day  against  an  attack,  which  so  impartially 
espatters  all  that  is  elevated  or  traditional  in  art  We 
an  only  express  the  perplexity  we  feel  as  to  the  cause 
'hich  can  have  induced  our  respected,  and  once  conserva- 
ive,  contemporary  to  give  publicity  to  essays  so  germane 
3 tho  ideas  of  the  International  that  they  seem  actually 
3 smell  of  petroleum.”  J 

In  discussing  the  probable  results  of  self- 
aught  art,  and  of  the  abandonment  of  a high 
nd  systematic  culture  for  the  impulses  of  the 
lechanic,  the  reviewer  brings  forward  as  an 
lstance  the  sculpture  shown  at  the  Workmen’s 
exhibition  at  Islington  in  1871,  and  spoken  of 
7 is  at  the  time.  A lesson  of  great  value  might 
e drawn  from  these  sculptural  exhibits.  “ They 
jpresented,  in  some  cases  with  extreme  fidelity, 
n;ie  misshapen  forms  with  which  we  are  familiar 
j l some  of  the  rudest  ornamentation  of  the  capitals 
I f columns  in  our  round-arched  churches.  Artists 
vnow  the  style  of  treatment  to  which  we  refer, — 
lie  long,  ill. formed  nose,  the  unmodulated  ohin, 
].ie  fish-liko  eye,  the  mouth  opened  as  if  by  a 
Haisel.”  After  pointing  out  some  of  the  causes 
dj?  these  shortcomings,  the  writer  continues, 
■brought  face  to  face  with  the  best  product  of 
vjie  workman’s  imagination,  we  6ee  everywhere 
ihe  disadvantage  of  want  of  study  ; nowhere  the 
{havenward  bound  of  original  and  commanding 
ionius.  The  Royal  Academy  may  not  be  all 
vuat  we  could  desire.  Still,  there  is,  occasionally, 
Hiulpture  in  the  Rotunda.  There  was  nothin'* 
>lit  stone-cutting  at  Islington.” 

| For  the  reasoning  of  the  Edinburgh  critic 


lx  alluding  to  the  winter  exhibition  of 
sketches  in  the  Gallery  of  this  Society  a little 
while  since,  we  expressed  the  opinion,  while 
recording  our  admiration  of  the  high  character 
of  much  of  the  collection,  that  the  sketch  exhi- 
bitions in  this  Gallery  were  of  higher  artistic 
interest  and  value  than  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  finished  drawings,  inasmuch  as  they  displayed 
a broader  style,  and  less  of  merely  manipulative 
excellence.  The  spring  exhibition  of  this  year, 
opened  last  Monday,  emphatically  bears  out  this 
remark.  Once  more  we  meet,  in  the  works  of 
certain  old  contributors,  with  the  same  tricks  of 
effect  whioh  we  seem  to  know  by  heart,  and 
whioh  are  repeated  with  such  similarity  every 
season  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one  draw- 
ing from  another  in  the  memory.  We  find  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  landscapes  here  a high 
degree  of  skill  in  manipulation,  a great  power 
over  certain  effects,  but  unaccompanied  by  any 
distinct  feeling  or  sentiment,  or  any  evidence 
of  original  thought  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 
Good  as  the  work  is,  of  its  class,  we  must  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  such  productions  as  those 
we  refer  to  may  be  termed  drawing-masters’ 
rather  than  artists’  art.  We  do  not  say  there 
are  not  very  fine  exceptions,  but  there  is  far 
too  much  of  the  excellence  of  mere  habit.  To 
take  one  of  the  best  of  this  class  of  drawings, 
bearing  a name  which  we  cannot  wish  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of,  let  us  ask  what  is  the  gain  to 
any  one  from  such  a d tawing  as  Mr.  Rowbotham’s 
“ Island  of  Ischia  ” ? It  is  beautifully  executed 
in  its  way,  no  doubt ; but  do  we  not  know  every 
tint  and  tone  in  it,  by  repetition  after  repetition, 
in  drawings  which  are  chromolithographed  from 
for  the  instruction  of  students  ? However  good 
a receipt  may  be,  we  cannot  be  asked  to  accept 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again  in  this  way 
without  feeling  dissatisfied.  In  considering  the 
figure-subjects,  here,  too,  we  cannot  but  regret 
the  low  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades  many  of 
them, — the  total  lack  of  interest  in  tho  subjects. 
“Dangerous  Quarters”  (43),  for  instance,  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Roberts,  is  a large  and  very  carefully 
executed  drawing,  representing  a lout  of  a boy 
plucking  a duok,  and  grinning  mischievously  at 
the  sight  of  some  survivors  of  the  species  poking 
their  heads  in  at  the  door.  The  utter  poverty 
and  vulgarity  of  the  joke  (for  we  suppose  it  is 
meant  for  one)  is  positively  depressing  to  the 
spirits,  considering  the  pains  which  have  been 
expended  on  elaborating  it ; and  the  same  might 
be  said  of  other  drawings  by  the  same  hand. 
We  cannot  felicitate  Mr.  Absolon  this  time, 
either,  upon  his  “Boulogne  Shrimpers”  (140). 
An  interesting  and  novel  production  is  that  of 
Mr.  Tenniel,  “ Lighting  the  Beacon,”  and  won- 
derfully clever  as  a piece  of  effect,  and  in  draw- 
ing.^ Mr.  Jopling’s  “Merry  Wives  of  Windsor” 
(107)  is  a record  of  a very  charming  tableau 
once  presented  at  Cromwell  House. 

The  highest-class  figure-drawing  in  the  room, 
which  indeed  stands  alone  in  the  collection,  is 
Mr.  Linton’s  “ The  Appeal”  (32), — a work  which 
the  artist  has  rarely  if  ever  surpassed.  The  story 
is  not  quite  distinctly  told ; but  it  was  perhaps 
intended  to  leave  something  to  the  imagination. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  in  this  work  a touch  of. 


poetic  spirit;  we  are  incited  to  imagine  the 
history  of  these  three  figures,  so  distinct  in 
character,  so  well  contrasted  in  their  attitudes 
and  emotions.  The  composition  is  very  simple ; 
to  the  left  an  old  man  of  the  puritan  type,  evi- 
dently in  authority  of  some  kind,  turns  away 
sternly  and  impatiently  from  the  appeal  of  a 
young  cavalier,  cloaked  and  rapierod  (if  we  may 
so  put  it),  who  holds  out  a pen  with  a request  for 
a signature  to  some  document  of  vital  import- 
ance, while  a female  seated  on  the  right,  cloaked 
from  head  to  foot,  looks  on  with  suspense  and 
anxiety  well  expressed  in  her  clasped  hands  and 
face  turned  fearfully  towards  the  other  two.  A 
wall  forms  the  background  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  picture,  connecting  the  group,  and,  by  its 
light  tone,  giving  force  and  depth  to  costumes 
in  which  scarcely  any  strong  colour  is  employed. 
The  manner  in  which  the  cloak  of  the  centre 
figure,  and  the  shadow  cast  by  it  on  the  wall,  are 
made  use  of  to  give  added  breadth  and  dignity 
to  the  composition,  is  as  successful  as  it  is  un- 
obtrusive. 

The  most  important  figure-subject,  after  the 
above-mentioned,  is  Mr.  Valentine  Bromley’s 
representation  of  “ The  Big  Chief’s  Toilet”  (3); 
the  said  chief  reclining  lazily  on  the  ground 
while  his  squaw  plaits  his  hair.  The  red  blanket, 
and  other  appurtenances  of  the  chief’s  costume, 
are  finished  with  great  power  and  brilliancy, 
worked  in  with  thick  masses  of  body-colour; 
the  group  of  squaws  in  the  background,  however, 
strikes  us  as  the  most  successful  part  of  the 
drawing  as  to  character.  Mr.  Staniland’s  group 
of  emigrants,  “ The  Last  Day  in  Old  England  ” 
(182),  is  a too  palpable  imitation  of  a manner 
invented  by  another  artist ; there  is  humour  and 
feeliog  in  it,  and  good  solid  merit  of  execution. 
Mr.  Cattermole’s  “ The  Monk  and  his  Scholars  ” 
(155)  and  Mr.  W.  Small’s  “Irish  Market  Folk” 
(38),  are  two  powerful  drawings  in  very  oppo- 
site styles  ; that  of  the  former  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description ; the  latter  drawing  is  forcible, 
to  the  verge  of  coarseness,  in  style  of  execution, 
but  the  faces, — that  of  the  old  woman  espe- 
cially— are  full  of  character,  and  very  powerfully 
depicted. 

We  noticed,  in  the  recent  winter  exhibition,  a 
fine  coast  scene,  by  Mr.  Collier,  as  one  of  the 
best  works  there.  The  same  position  is  occupied 
in  this  exhibition  by  his  drawing,  entitled 
“Arundel”  (154),  one  of  the  few  works  in  the 
room  which  shows  something  of  the  freshness  of 
feeling,  and  the  power  and  the  breadth  of  style 
of  the  old  school  of  English  water-colour.  We 
look  from  an  undulating  foreground  of  open 
down  across  the  dark  masses  of  wood  which 
surround  the  castle  and  form  the  middle  dis- 
tance, to  a distance  shadowed  by  clouds,  and 
broken  by  a winding  river ; the  concentration  of 
feeling,  and  the  freedom  and  directness  of  the 
mode  of  execution,  deserve  the  highest  praise ; 
it  is  a work  giving  the  impression  of  complete- 
ness and  unity  which  shows  that  the  artist  has 
grasped  his  subject  as  a whole,  and  with  a distinct 
motive  in  his  treatment  of  it.  With  a very  different 
method  of  handling,  Mr.  Hine’s  well-known  down 
scenes  belong  to  the  same  class : he  has  made 
this  subjeot  his  own,  and  does  not  vary  it  muoh ; 
but  the  innate  feeling  of  his  drawings,  and  the 
careful  study  of  nature  evinced  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  aerial  perspective  and  foreshortened 
curves  of — 

" The  long  backs  of  the  bashless  downs  ” 

(as  Tennyson  phrases  it),  raise  these  works  quite 
above  the  charge  of  mannerism.  Mr.  Orrock, 
who  seemed  to  promise  a style  of  his  own,  with 
a danger  of  mannerism,  in  the  last  exhibition, 
we  are  glad  to  see  apparently  getting  more  of 
the  style,  and  less  of  the  manner ; his  several 
works  here  will  repay  looking  at.  Mr.  Oakes’s 
“The  Welsh  Border”  (121)  is  a fine  work, 
unusual  in  the  tone  and  treatment  of  the  fore- 
ground, and  not  without  a kind  of  reminiscence 
of  Turner  in  the  middle  distance  effect.  The 
contributions  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis,  especially 
“ A Breezy  Day  ” (28),  which  quite  bears  out  its 
title,  are  excellent  in  style  and  feeling ; also  Mr. 
Syer’s  “near  Barmouth”  (145).  The  scenes 
near  Rome  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Skill,  should  be  looked 
at,  though  “ Yellow  Tiber  ” (1)  strikes  us  as 
rather  a cooked  effect;  “On  the  Pincian, — 
Morning”  (48),  is  a work  of  much  merit. 
Messrs.  Hargitt,  Mogford,  Harry  Johnson,  and 
other  well-known  “ old  campaigners  ” of  the 
Institute,  are  adequately  represented  in  their 
respective  styles.  Mr.  Edward  Fahey  sends  a 
highly-finished  head  (127),  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Thompson  contributes  a drawing  of  a mounted 
trooper  (243),  slight,  but  full  of  life. 
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THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  FRANCIS,  ASSISI. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  19th  inst., 
uuder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott. 

The  President  Btated  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph,  expressing 
her  Majesty’s  approval  of  the  award  of  the  geld 
medal  of  the  Institute  to  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe, 
who  had  written  to  the  council  acknowledging 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the  high  honour  conferred 
upon  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  referred  to  the  demolition 
of  the  Colosseum,  Regent’s  Park,  which  was  now 
in  progress,  suggesting  that  photographs  of 
it  should  be  taken.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Deoimus  Burton  ; but  the  name,  the  Colosseum, 
was  somewhat  inappropriate,  for  the  building  was 
rather  a reminiscence  of  the  Pantheon,  and  it 
combined  the  majesty  of  the  Parthenon  with 
the  superb  outline  of  the  Pantheon. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  in  allusion  to  a question  asked 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  at  the  previous  ordinary 
meeting,  aB  to  the  reason  of  the  frequent  absence 
from  his  post  of  the  hon.  secretary  for  foreign 
correspondence,  protested  altogether  against 
such  a question  having  been  asked,  or  against 
the  principle  that  the  officers  of  the  society 
wero  to  be  responsible  to  individual  members 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  performed  their 
duties.  He  did  not  resent  the  question  per- 
sonally,  but  in  his  capacity  of  hon.  secretary. 

The  President  thought  the  hon.  secretary  gave 
all  the  attention  that  could  be  expected  to  the 
business  of  his  office,  considering  the  extent  of 
his  engagements,  and  observed  that  he  had  been 
present  in  person  at  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
meetings. 

After  some  remarks  from  Professor  Kerr,  and 
one  or  two  other  members  present,  the  subject 
dropped ; Mr.  White  expressing,  however,  his 
regret  that  he  had  received  no  answer  to  his 
question. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis  wished,  subject  to  the  per- 
mission  of  the  president,  to  put  the  question 
whether  two  published  lithographs  which  he 
had  seen  accurately  represented  the  first  and 
second  premiated  designs  in  the  Soane  medallion 
competition ; and,  if  so,  on  what  grounds  the 
first  premium  was  adjudged  ? 

The  President  ruled  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reopen  such  a question  when  the  Council  had 
considered  the  designs,  and  their  decision  had 
been  acquiesced  in  by  the  general  meeting  of 
members.  If  they  were  to  admit  the  principle 
that  such  a matter  was  to  be  gone  into  over 
again,  at  the  instance  of  any  member,  who 
might  perhaps  be  a friend  of  the  lesB  successful 
candidate,  they  could  never  get  through  their 
business  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  Beavington  Atkinson  then  read  a paper 
on  “The  Church  of  St.  Francis,  Assisi.”  He 
commenced  by  stating  that  he  proposed  shortly 
to  indicate  dates,  structures,  and  styles  of  the 
lower  and  upper  churches  at  Assisi,  by  way  of  a 
reminder  merely,  in  order  that  more  space  might 
remain  for  some  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  building  and  the  nature  of  the  restorations 
therein,  as  witnessed  by  him  during  last  autumn. 
They  all  knew  that  the  double  or  triple  church 
of  St.  Francis  held  a commanding  position.  The 
city  of  Assisi,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Spoleto,  Spello,  Trevi,  Cortona,  and 
Perugia,  was  planted  after  the  habit  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans,  on  a spur  of  the  Apennines  ; 
and  the  geographical  and  geological,  not  to  say 
the  military,  condition  had  naturally  influenced 
architectural  construction.  Thus  the  Bite  chosen 
for  the  united  churches  and  monastery  fell  so 
abruptly  and  rose  so  considerably  as  to  give  to  the 
arched  basement  on  the  one  side  the  magnitude 
and  elevation  of  a fortress  while  on  the  other  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  church  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  grass-grown  piazza.  The  difficulties 
of  the  ground,  as  often  happened,  were  made 
to  enhance  the  picturesque  effect.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  did  the  forms  of  outward 
nature  lend  themselves  so  kindly  to  the 
exigencies  of  structural  and  decorative  art. 
The  Lower  Church  was  commenced  in  1228,  and 
finished  in  1234;  the  Upper  Church  did  not 
reach  completion  till  1253.  The  architect  was 
a German,  called  by  the  Italians  Lapo,  with 
whom  seemed  to  have  been  associated  an  Italian 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  Fra  Filippo  da 
Campello.  In  his  (the  speaker’s)  recent  tour,  he 
had  been  again  struck  with  the  abundant  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  pointed  arch  and  its 
cognate  ornament ; not  as  an  exotic,  coming  from 
afar,  but  apparently  as  muoh  at  home  and 


acclimatised  as  the  acanthus, — not  employed  for 
architectural  purposes  only,  but  entering  into 
the  structure  of  humble  dwellings  in  the  narrowest 
streets, — not  established  at  great  centres  and 
chief  capitals,  such  as  Florenoe,  Siena,  and 
Orvieto,  but  finding  a footing  in  the  outlying 
towns  of  Spello,  Citta  di  Castello,  Borgo,  San 
Sepolchro,  Assisi,  and  Urbino.  In  this  complex 
Italian  development,  the  churches  of  St.  Francis 
and  the  sister  church  of  Sta.  Chiaia,  at  Assisi, 
stood  as  early  and  Bim pie  examples.  It  had  been 
truly  said  that  Assisi  was  as  a light  set  on  a hill 
for  art  no  less  than  for  religion.  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, with  kindred  pictorial  decoration,  became 
from  this  centre  diffused  over  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  of  Central  Italy.  The  Lower  Church  was 
cavernous  and  crypt-like.  The  columns  in  the 
nave  were  of  single  massive  shafts,  as  in  the 
Norman  style  of  England,  or  the  transition  from 
the  Romanesque  to  the  Gothic  in  France.  The 
arches  and  vaultingbetween  these  stunted  columns 
were  round,  with  possibly  a slight  aspiration  here 
and  there,  according  to  the  spaces  spanned,  to  a 
point.  These  columns,  which  now  stood  at  the 
entrances  to  the  side  ohapels  of  later  date,  were 
continued  to  the  Upper  Church,  where  they  serve 
as  external  buttresses, — anomalous  and  decora- 
tive. The  Upper  Church  soared  into  the  sky  in 
contrast,  and  yet  no  discord  with  the  Lower. 
It  was  aB  a lantern  rising  out  of  a crypt ; it  was 
full  of  light,  and  spoke,  as  it  were,  of  the  resur- 
rection, after  the  Bepulture.  The  semi-detached 
columns  at  the  transepts  divided  into  clusters ; 
the  vaulting  of  the  elementary  form  of  a rectan- 
gular space,  with  diagonal  ribs,  was  fairly  lofty, 
compared  with  the  width  of  the  floor.  Here,  in 
the  upper  church,  the  forms  exchanged  strength 
for  elegance  ; and  the  colours,  enlivened  by  a 
flood  of  light,  were  joyous.  Judging  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
development  in  style  more  than  correspondent 
to  the  difference  of  twenty  years  in  the  date. 
He  did  not  know  of  any  record  of  change  in  the 
design  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the 
two  structures  were  not  without  unity.  The 
apse  especially  was  in  accord  in  the  two  churches. 
The  vestibule  and  most  of  the  side  chapels  to  the 
lower  church  were  appended  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  some  must 
be  earlier  because  they  still  preserved  on  their 
walls  pictures  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry.  It 
had  already  been  stated  that  an  Italian  architect 
shared  the  work  with  a German, — a fact  which 
might  the  better  account  for  certain  accommo- 
dations of  the  Northern  Gothic  to  Southern  and 
Italian  treatments.  ThiB  was  seen  in  the  sur- 
render of  mouldings,  surface  panellings  and  de- 
tails, for  the  sake  of  large  unbroken  spaces, 
reserved  expressly  for  frescoes.  Assisi  was 
rather  an  ultra  example  of  how  light  and  shade, 
form  and  proportion,  might  be  made  the  ser- 
vants of  painting.  In  directing  attention  to  those 
recent  and  radical  changes,  which  had  provoked 
a storm  of  criticism,  he  would  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  work  undertaken  must  be  said  in 
general  to  be  to  reinstate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  lower  and  the  upper  churches  to  something 
approaching  their  original  integrity.  The  peri- 
lous operations  had  been  fortunately  entrusted 
by  the  Italian  Government  to  Signor  Caval- 
caselle.  Beginning  with  the  exterior,  the  first 
object  had  been  to  place  the  building  in  safety. 
Thus  the  roof  was  made  sound,  the  but- 
tresses were  strengthened,  crevices  in  the  stone- 
work stopped,  so  as  to  prevent  the  rain  from 
penetrating  through  the  walls  to  the  back  of  the 
frescoes.  With  regard  to  the  Lower  Church,  the 
clearances  had  been  effected  with  so  strong  and 
swift  a hand  that  priests  and  people  wero  alike 
taken  by  surprise.  Thus,  during  a single  night, 
a staff  of  twenty  or  more  men  made  a clean 
Bweep  of  wood  altars,  Rococo  carpentry,  and 
gimcrack  ornaments,  much  to  the  consternation 
of  the  monks,  who  came  in  the  morning  as  usual 
to  say  mass.  By  this  bold  stroke  of  business  light 
was  let  in  at  darkened  windows ; frescoes  by  the 
dozen  were  made  to  look  out  once  more  from 
walls  long  masked  ; and  the  stone-altars,  before 
which  the  immediate  followers  of  St.  Francis  had 
worshipped,  being  disencumbered  from  imperti- 
nent excrescences,  again  stood  out  in  their  ori- 
ginal moderation  and  simplicity  of  proportion. 
The  following  was  an  abridgment  from  Signor 
CavalcaBelle’s  official  report  to  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment : — The  iron  enclosure  round  the  high 
altar  in  the  Lower  Church  had  been,  for  historic 
reasons,  removed  to  its  original  position  at  the 
high  altar  of  the  Upper  Church.  An  iron  railing 
or  low  screen  had  been  placed  between  the  nave 
and  the  presbytery  of  the  Lower  Church.  The 
Binging.gallery  and  organ  had  been  taken  away 


from  the  apse  and  east  end,  thereby  were  re- 
vealed frescoes  before  hidden,  and  also  the 
wooden  choir  of  1471.  The  huge  marble 
altar  on  the  west  wall  of  the  north  transept 
had  been  cleared  away,  whereby  the  im- 
mense Crucifixion,  by  Pietro  Lorenzotti,  which 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  wall,  was  brought 
to  light.  From  the  opposite  transept  had 
been  removed  the  altar  of  gilded  wood,  which 
covered  half  of  Cimabue’s  noble  fresco  of  the 
Madonna,  Child,  and  Angels.  From  the  chapel 
of  the  Orsini  had  been  taken  a marble  altar, 
whereby  was  discovered  the  sepulchre  of  Cardinal 
Gaetano  Orsini,  together  with  a fresco.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Antonio  Abate  were  discovered 
two  sepulchral  monuments  of  Blaise,  Duke  of 
Spoleto,  and  his  son.  The  painted  windows  now 
once  more  served  the  purpose  of  windows,  light- 
ing up  the  darkness  of  this  grand,  though 
gloomy  interior.  With  regard  to  the  changes  in 
the  Upper  Church,  Mr.  Atkinson  went  on  to  say 
they  had  been  analogous  to  those  in  the  Lower, 
though,  in  the  absence  of  side  chapels  and  side 
altars,  they  could  not  be  identical.  Careful  con- 
sideration had  been  given  to  the  original  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  the  conclusion  come  to 
was  that  there  was  a rise  of  three  steps  between 
the  nave  and  the  presbytery,  that  subsequently 
the  nave  and  the  door  on  the  west  were  placed 
on  a higher  level.  The  elevation  of  the  floor 
necessarily  threw  additional  weight  on  the 
Lower  Church,  but  the  massive  columns  were 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  further  burden.  Of  the 
strength  of  the  vaulting  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
speak,  as  the  surface  was  disguised  pictorially. 
The  most  important  alterations  in  the  Upper 
Church  had  been  in  the  transepts,  apse,  and 
the  high  altar.  From  the  west  walls  of  the 
transepts  had  been  removed  two  painted 
wooden  altars,  of  corrupt  design.  The  result 
was  the  uncovering  of  two  fresooes  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  radical  reformation  had  been 
the  withdrawal  from  the  apse  and  transepts  of  the 
inlarsia  Coro  of  the  sixteenth  century,  executed 
by  the  well-known  worker  in  wood,  San  Severino, 
of  Florence.  This  uncompromising  measure 
provoked  more  opposition  than  any  other  of  the 
recent  changes.  This  coro  no  doubt  was 
an  intrusion,  but  yet  it  formed  an  im- 
posing piece  of  church  farniture,  and  its 
removal,  though  revealing  frescoes,  left  the  east 
end  of  the  church  bald  and  desolate.  Signor 
CavalcaBelle  defended  the  proceedings,  stating 
truly  that  the  structure  was  ill-suited  to  the 
position  ; that  the  style  was  cinque  cento ; and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  figures  in  the 
tarsia,  the  execution  was  rude.  The  Papal 
Throne,  in  the  centre  of  the  apse,  was  examined. 
The  original  simple  structure  had  been  tampered 
with,  the  level  having  been  raised  from  two  steps- 
to  five  above  the  floor,  and  a semi-  classic  canopy* 
supported  by  columns  on  false  bases,  had  been 
added.  This  canopy  was  removed.  One  im- 
portant advantage  accruing  from  the  removal 
of  the  encroachment  of  the  large  wooden  stall- 
work,  had  been  the  needful  space  gained  for  the 
restoration  of  the  high  altar  to  its  original 
position,  immediately  under  the  transept.  The 
altar  had  been  thrust  down  into  the  nave  to 
make  way  for  the  increased  dimensions  of  the 
choir.  In  its  present  position  it  Btood  imme- 
diately above  the  high  altar  in  the  Lower 
Church,  which  in  turn  was  directly  over 
the  tomb  'of  St.  Francis  in  the  Crypt 
Church.  With  regard  to  the  transfer  of  the 
enclosure  of  ironwork  from  the  high  altar  of 
the  Lower  Church,  Signor  Cavalcasello  con. 
sidered  that  it  was  made  for  the  upper  altar,  and 
had  been  wrongly  removed  to  the  lower  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  iron  enclosure  under- 
went many  alterations,  and  bore  the  sign  of  at 
least  two  dates, — the  earlier  was  of  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  additions  were 
of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth,  the  period 
of  the  stall-work  removed  from  the  upper  apse. 
It  might  seem  an  anomaly  that  the  wood-work 
should  be  removed  while  the  ironwork  was 
restored,  but  the  excuse  was,  as  before  said,  that 
circumstances  suggested,  if  indeed  they  did  not 
impose,  a compromise.  Respecting  the  question 
of  an  ancient  marble  coro,  Signor  Cavalcaselle, 
in  his  MS.  report,  wrote  as  follows 
“ Observations  made  on  the  spot  demonstrate 
that  originally  the  coro  was  composed  of 
a marble  enclosure,  which  separated  the  nave 
from  the  transept,  extended  along  the  walls 
of  the  apse  on  either  side  of  the  Papal 
chair,  and  enclosed  in  the  centre  the  high 
altar  with  the  tabernacle.”  Foundations  had 
been  discovered,  which  led  to  this  conjecture. 

‘ Signor  Cavalcaselle  argued  that  as  the  original 
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plan  of  the  church  wag  German  Gothic,  with  the 
form  of  the  Latin  cross,  thi3  coro  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  in  the  first  design ; then  it 
came  as  an  after-thought,  in  course  of  the  con- 
struction consequent  on  the  decree  of  Gregory 
IX.,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  made  the  church  of  St.  Francis  a Papal 
Basilica.  Accordingly,  the  Papal  throne  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  apse,  and  the  coro 
raised  two  amboneB  ; but  it  existed  nearly  three 
centuries  from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
church,  in  1253,  to  the  first  transformations  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
first  transformation,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
consisted  in  the  breaking  up  and  scattering 
about  of  the  marble  coro,  and  in  the  substitution 
of  a smaller  choir,  probably  of  wood,  and  occupy- 
ing only  the  apse ; also  in  the  removal  of  the 
original  altar,  and  the  substitution  of  a larger 
one,  with  iron  throne.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  about  a century  and  a half, — that  wifs, 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  down 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  when  the  second 
transformation  occurred,  consisting  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  choir  of  wood  in  the  apse,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  intarsia  stalls  of  San  Severino, 
the  consequent  removal,  in  order  to  gain  space, 
for  this  large  mass  of  woodwork,  of  the  high 
altar  from  beneath  the  cross  of  the  transepts  to 
the  first  bay  of  the  nave;  and,  finally,  the  trans- 
position of  the  iron  enclosure  from  the  Upper 
to  the  Lower  Church.  This  second  transforma- 
tion gave  to  the  internal  arrangements  the 
aspect  preserved  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
third  and  last  transformation  was,  of  course, 
manifest  in  the  restitution  now  in  progress.  The 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  marble  coro  was 
as  follows  : — First,  foundations  found  beneath 
the  pavement ; second,  the  existence  of  sundry 
marble  slabs,  decorated  with  mosaics  inserted 
in  the  pavement,  found  attached  but  not  belong- 
ing to  the  pulpit  in  the  nave  of  the  Lower 
Church,  and  to  the  wall  of  the  Pontani  Chapel ; 
these  marbles  corresponded  in  size  with  the  un- 
clothed wall  spaces  on  either  side  of  the  Papal 
throne ; third,  the  small  pulpit  of  stone  now 
attached  to  the  shafts  of  the  clustered  column  at 
ihe  angle  between  the  nave  and  the  north  trail, 
sept.  The  column  had  been  chiselled  away  to 
ldmit  of  this  addition,  and  the  little  staircase 
leading  from  the  sacristy  below  was  also  sub- 
sequent to  the  original  structure.  Apparently, 
the  date  was  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  time 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  marble  coro.  The 
pulpit,  very  lovely  in  its  proportions,  was  supposed 
to  bo  ono  of  the  two  ambones  of  the  choir. 
Fourth,  the  existence  in  the  church  of  Sta. 
Lhiaia,  in  Assisi,  of  a similar  choir  of  the  almost 
synchronous  date  of  1257,  design  of  Fra  Filippo 
^ampello,  who  also  worked  at  the  church  of  St. 
Francis.  Fifth,  a fresco  by  Giotto,  in  the  nave 
if  the  Upper  Church,  depicting  the  saint  insti- 
tuting the  representation  of  the  Nativity.  The 
scone  was  laid  in  the  interior  of  a church,  wherein 
appeared  a coro  of  marble,  with  a pulpit  or  am- 
Done,  and  stairs  corresponding  to  the  supposed 
arrangements  in  this  Upper  Church.  In  the 
picture,  the  part  in  which  the  second  ambone 
would  come  happened  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
^imposition.  Another  fresco  in  the  nave  intro- 
iuced  a like  marble  coro.  The  whole  of  this  diffi- 
cult problem  Signor  Cavalcaselle  summed  up  as 
ollows  “ Such  being  the  results  of  the  observa- 
ions  made,  the  natural  wish  would  have  been  to 
Reduce  the  work  to  the  integrity  of  its  primitive 
orm,  and,  with  this  end,  to  dispense  with  the 
ron  enclosure ; to  make  in  the  altar  and  papal 
krone  radical  restorations  ; to  set  up  again  the 
narble  coro;  in  short,  entirely  to  re-arrango  the 
ransept  and  apse.”  But  to  do  this,  he  said, 
vould  bo  absolutely  impossible,  and  therefore  it 
iad  been  thought  better  to  take  the  middle 
'ourse,— an  accommodation  to  existing  circum- 
tanoes  which  Mr.  Atkinson  had  attempted  to 
«plain,  if  not  to  justify.* 


Tall  of  a Stand  and  Thirty  Persons  In- 
jured.—The  Queen’s  Park  Reoreation  Grounds, 
Bridgeton,  Glasgow,  were  opened  on  Saturday 
: fc’  but  the  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
Ridden  close  in  consequence  of  an  alarming 
iccident.  Seven  thousand  persons  had  paid  for 
Emission,  but  shortly  after  the  sports  began  as 
nany  more  forced  their  way  in  without  payment, 
ne  result  was  that  a wooden  stand,  90  ft.  long, 
ras  orentually  crowded  by  1,500  persona,  and 
ell  with  a crash.  Thirty  persons  were  more  or 
388  seriously  injured,  but  none  fatally. 


* To  be  continued. 


“QUEEN  ANNE”  AND  THE  GOTHIC 
REVIVAL. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session, 
held  on  Friday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  nnder 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Frederick  Davis 
was  elected  member. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  for  the  facilities  he  afforded  to  the  mem- 
bers on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  visit  to  the 
buildings  in  Lime-street. 

Mr.  Flint  Clarkson  (secretary)  announced  that 
the  office  of  honorary  registrar  had  been  accepted 
by  Mr.  Watson,  vice  Mr.  Quilter,  who  had  for- 
merly so  efficiently  discharged  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  that  office.  With  regard  to  the  next 
visit,  Mr.  Clarkson  said  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  which  would  enable  the  members  to 
visit  the  Alexandra  Palace  this  day  (Satur- 
day). 

Mr.  Hugh  H.  Stannus  then  opened  the  ad- 
journed  discussion  on  “Queen  Anne  and  the 
Gothic  Revival.”  After  a few  introductory  re- 
marks, he  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Association  by 
Mr.  Ridge,  it  was  stated  that  “ Queen  Anne  is 
dead,”  which  Mr.  Stannus  took  to  be  Mr.  Ridge’s 
verdict ; but  this  statement,  though  somewhat 
epigrammatic  in  character,  was  not  in  con- 
sonance with  facts,  and  it  was  to  this  remark 
Mr.  Stannus  wished  to  take  exception.  Mr. 
Ridge  had  spoken  with  regard  to  the  Classic 
manner  of  building,  and  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  refer  to  the  Roman  and  the  Classic  people 
generally,  giving  the  meeting  a specimen  of  the 
art  of  rewriting  history.  With  respect  to  the 
recipe  for  a Classic  building,  they  were  to  take 
a colonnade,  invented  by  heathens,  and  apply  it 
dishonestly  to  a wall,  and  were  then  to  cut  holes 
in  the  walls  at  symmetrical  but  inconvenient 
places,  and  poultice  the  rest  of  the  wall  with 
cement,  &o.  The  recipe,  too,  for  a Gothic 
building  was,  according  to  Mr.  Ridge’s  autho- 
rity, that  they  were  to  take  the  details,  in. 
vented  by  Christians  and  emancipated  work- 
men, and  mix  them  well  with  true  prin- 
ciples, and  apply  truth,  piety,  love,  reverence, 
&c.  Mr.  Ridge  had  alluded  to  columns  in  Roman 
architecture  being  put  in  front  of  piers,  not  for 
tho  purpose  of  support,  but  for  decoration,  or,  as 
vaulting  shafts  were  in  Gothic  Cathedrals,  to 
support  in  appearance  though  not  in  construction. 
Mr.  Stannus  supposed  that  Mr.  Ridge  alluded 
to  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius,  A.D.  307,  for  this 
was  identically  for  the  same  purpose  as  vault- 
ing shafts  in  Gothic  architecture.  The  Roman 
temples  certainly  were  columnar,  because 
they  were  derived  from  the  Greek.  The 
Romans  were  not  a religious  people;  they  took 
their  religion  from  the  Greeks,  and  they,  there- 
fore, took  their  arches  from  the  same  source, 
because  they  were  partly  religious.  The  Romans 
were  celebrated  for  their  aqueducts,  which  were 
typical  Roman  remains,  one  of  them  being  forty- 
three  miles  long.  Any  one  who  had  a sight 
of  these  dreary  buildings  would,  in  his  opinion, 
never  forget  them  : they  were  arched,  and 
there  were  no  columns  about  them,  and  were 
common-sense  good  architecture.  He  believed 
the  Italians  followed  the  Romans  in  architecture; 
for  in  Florence  and  elsewhere  there  were  no 
columns  at  all  to  be  met  with,  and  the  buildings 
were  properly  constructed.  Of  course,  columns 
had  been  used,  and  very  much  abused,  in  facades; 
and  he  ventured  to  think  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
who  was  continually  condemning  columns,  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  a olassic  acholar.  With 
regard  to  the  true  Gothic  principles,  they  all 
knew  what  a boast  the  Gothicists  made  of  them. 
He  believed  that  it  originated  with  the  elder 
Pugin ; but  this  continual  boasting  appeared  to 
Mr.  Stanuus  like  a man  who  was  always  saying 
he  was  a straightforward  man,  and  putting  out 
Bis  honesty  to  give  it  an  airing.  He  considered 
that  those  who  practised  in  the  Gothio  style 
were  mild  bigots,  and  were  men  with  only  half 
a truth.  They  were  like  teetotallers  who  did  a 
good  deal  of  good  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
evil  of  drunkenness;  so  preaching  Gothic  did 
good  in  drawing  attention  to  bad  construction. 
The  Gothic  style  had  done  its  share  of  good  in  the 
world,  like  those  men  who  had  contributed  some 
sterling  gift  to  keep  the  lamp  of  learning  ah'ght 
in  rude  and  barbarous  times.  The  man  who  could 
conceive  that  grand  poem,  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
and  the  man  who  poured  forth  his  soul  in  Btone, 
in  the  creation  of  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Grey, 
in  York  Minster,  and  countless  other  buildings, 
had  helped  to  make  the  world  richer  and  better 
than  it  was  found.  Such  men  lived  in  rugged 


times,  and  their  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
nature  was  far  harder  than  now;  but  it  was 
rugged  and  barbarous  along  with  its  honesty, 
and  if  they  could  have  the  latter  without  the 
former,  it  would  be  as  well.  Every  one  tolerated 
teetotallers  as  well-meaning  persons,  but  when 
they  advanced  from  moral  suasion  to  tho  Permis- 
sive Bill,  it  was  time  to  stop  their  aggressive 
bigotry.  So  with  the  Gothic  school,  there  was  a 
time  when  this  school  was  young  and  earnest, 
but  now  they  silenced  everyone,  and  he  thought 
it  time  to  interpose  argument  against  the  sweep- 
ing condemnations  so  general. 

The  Classio  stylo  was  objected  to  because  of 
the  balustrades  at  the  tops  of  the  buildings  ; but 
he  had  seen  battlements  at  the  tops  of  buildings 
which  were  as  objectionable  as  balustrades. 
Clustered  piers  were  objected  to  in  Classic,  but 
in  the  Gothic  they  had  the  vaulting  shaft.  With 
regard  to  inconsistency  in  Classic,  ho  thought 
that  that  term  was  also  applicable  to  Gothic  in 
the  arched  mouldings,  which  destroyed  the 
solidity  of  the  wall.  Another  point  was  the 
crockets,  which  appeared  to  him  to  waste  the 
stone,  and  did  not  appear  to  grow  properly  out 
of  the  construction.  But  as  long  as  a man  built 
for  himself,  ho  would  build  in  a common-sense 
manner.  It  might  not  be  architecture,  but  it 
would  be  good  building ; but  when  a man  became 
conscious  that  his  neighbours  were  criticisin'’’ 
him  outside,  he  beoame  painfully  conscious  of 
“Mrs.  Grundy.”  It  was  the  same  with  regard 
to  dress.  If  a man  lived  in  the  Great  Desert  of 
Sahara,  he  would  wear  only  what  was  comfort- 
able and  appropriate,  for  he  would  be  uncon- 
scious of  critics.  In  contradistinction  to  these 
evanescent  phases  of  style,  there  were  certain 
eternal  fixed  principles  of  plan,  construction, 
and  use  of  materials,  which  were  common 
to  all  architecture,  which  were  indeed  the 
nucleus  of  architecture.  He  wished  to  im- 
press upon  all  architects  the  faot  that  the 
principles  of  common  sense  and  fair  use  of 
everything  were  the  centre  ground,  common  to 
all  good  styles,  and  that  the  details  and  other 
husks  of  fashion  were  merely  minor  things. 
Neither,  in  ai-chitecture,  any  more  than  theology, 
had  any  man  a right  to  say  he  had  the  whole 
truth.  That  theological  opinion  was  true  to  a 
man  which  helped  him  to  rise  higher;  and  that 
style  in  architecture  was  right  in  which  he  could 
express  his  ideas  honestly  and  simply.  The 
moral  was,  that  whatever  fashion  a man  added 
to  the  simple  nucleus  of  common  sense  Bhould 
be  the  best  of  its  kind,  good,  appropriate,  and 
pure,  developing  the  spirit  of  the  old  work  in 
that  fashion.  As  an  example,  he  (Mr.  Stannus) 
would  instance  tho  French  style  called  “ Neo- 
Grec.”  He  believed  that  style  in  architecture, 
as  well  as  in  dress,  was  identical,  and  thought 
that  there  would  be  a time  when  all  the  build- 
ings of  a civilised  country  would  be  constructed 
in  the  same  style  as  the  law  of  progress  had 
altered  it.  He  did  not  think  that  architects 
should  change  with  the  fashion,  and,  after 
having  built  a Gothic  churoh,  and  an  Italian 
villa,  erect  an  office  in  the  Queen  Anne  style. 
He  thought  that  a man  should  choose  a style  and 
stick  to  it,  as  a barrister  selected  his  circuit. 
The  style  which  he  objected  to  more  particularly 
was  what  he  would  term  “ hodge-podge  ” or 
mystic  style,  in  which  there  were  errors  of 
grammar  and  irregularity  of  detail;  still,  as  at 
present  practised,  and  until  it  was  made  purer, 
the  Queen  Anne  style  was  good  as  far  as  the 
Classic  architecture  was  concerned,  and  bad  as 
far  as  free  architecture  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Seddon  stated  that  Mr.  Stannus  had  said 
that  a man  should  choose  a style  and  keep  it 
pure  ; but  to  this  he  took  exception,  not  so  much 
as  a bigot,  but  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
admit  of  there  being  two  styles  at  all.  He  did 
not  think  that  Gothio  and  Classic  were  in  oppo- 
sition. The  Greeks  evolved  their  style  from  the 
heterogeneous  elements  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  East  from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians ; 
and  there  was  nothing  about  them  to  call  a style 
and  which  developed  into  the  Doric,  and  they 
might  almost  worship  that  Btyle;  it  was  their 
fountain  of  beauty ; it  was  their  study.  With 
regard  to  the  Queen  Anne  style,  there  appeared 
to  him  no  point  of  merit  or  interest  in  it,  which 
was  original  or  true  to  style ; there  was  no  stylo 
about  it.  The  most  desirable  things  were  the 
more  practical  fulfilment  of  domestic  wants,  and 
a fine  delicacy  of  ornamentation,  which  were  not 
obtained  in  Queen  Anne’s  time.  It  was  the 
revival  of  a desire  to  obtain  notoriety  by  any 
means,  honestly,  if  practicable;  but  certainly 
by  any  means.  “ Free  Classic  ” was  a bad  name 
for  it,  as  Classical  was  already  free,  and  licensed 
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to  be  false  to  torture  materials  into  absurd  and 
fantastical  form,  to  practise  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public.  The  simple  question  was,  What  was 
right,  and  what  was  wrong  ? Let  them  not  go 
back  to  Qaeen  Anne’s  time,  but  to  the  time 
whence  that  style  was  derived,  and  whither 
should  they  go  but  to  Gothic. 

Mr.  Spiers  was  opposed  to  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  not  because  he  did  not  admire  it,  but 
because  he  believed  it  a dangerous  style  for  stu- 
dents to  work  in.  With  regard  to  domestic 
architecture,  the  remains  of  Roman  architecture 
were  as  numerous  as  the  remains  of  Greek ; and 
if  they  dug  down  a few  feet,  they  came  to  the 
remains  of  many  of  the  domestic  buildings  of 
the  Romans,— walls,  up  to  a certain  height,  as 
well  as  doorways.  In  the  Roman  style  was  to 
be  found  most  of  the  elements  of  the  Gothic 
style.  With  regard  to  the  “Neo-Grec”  style, 
Mr.  Ridge  had  referred  to  it  as  being  new ; but 
it  had  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  One 
great  advantage,  he  considered,  the  French  had 
over  the  English  in  dealing  with  Classic  archi- 
tecture was,  that  all  the  work  that  the  French 
had  done  was  very  carefully  studied.  They  never 
heard  a Frenchman  speak  of  a style,  for  French 
architects  never  said  that  they  designed  in  any 
particular  style,  as  they  had  several  different 
styles.  He  believed  that  the  Queen  Anne  style 
owed  its  origin  to  literature.  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  all  styles  were  due  to  literature ; 
and  they  might  go  back  300  or  400  years,  and 
would  find  that  the  literature  of  the  country  had 
had  its  influence  in  this  respect.  In  Classical 
works  ho  believed  that  mythology  had  had  the 
greatest  influence,  and  had  led  to  the  Renais- 
sance, but  he  thought  that  Rosetti  and  Thackeray 
had  possibly  been  the  chief  movers  in  the  revival 
of  styles. 

Mr,  Blashill  thought  the  object  of  the  disous- 
8ion  was  not  to  fight  over  again  “ the  battle  of 
the  styles”  in  architecture,  and  their  compara- 
tive defects  ; what  had  caused  the  discussions  on 
the  subject  was  not  the  fact  that  the  architects, 
who  were  now  practising  in  that  style  had 
adopted  it,  but  the  fact  that  they  had  used  the 
ugliest  and  the  worst  features  of  the  style.  He 
\yas  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  reaction  would 
not  last  long. 

Mr.  Stevenson  said  that  when  he  read  his 
paper  on  the  subjeot  now  before  the  meeting,  it 
was  not  to  point  out  the  merits  of  the  style  in 
question,  but  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
style  had  sprung  up.  What  was  necessary,  he 
contended,  was  that  architects  should  thoroughly 
understand  the  Btyle  in  which  they  constructed. 
There  was  a more  rapid  succession  of  styles 
acquired  as  civilisation  advanced.  He  would  be 
sorry  if  people  took  to  the  Queen  Anne  style  for 
any  other  motive  than  that  of  working  it,  for  he 
believed  that  the  Queen  Anne  style  was  a 
natural  development.  It  had  sprung  partly 
from  Rosetti,  and  partly  from  Thackeray. 

Mr.  Ridge  believed  purity  of  style  to  be  con- 
sistency of  form  applied  in  an  artistic  manner. 
One  could  not  look  at  the  forms  of  the  buildings 
in  the  Queen  Anne  style  without  being  puzzled 
to  the  utmost  how  architects  could  endure  the 
forms  they  had  introduced  into  their  buildings. 
He  did  not  think  that  it  was  worth  while  to  in. 
troduce  the  style  of  any  classical  ornament  that 
it  contained. 


INQUIRY  AS  TO  THE  SUPPLY  OF 
WATER. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  inquiry  by 
a Royal  Commission,  as  suggested  by  the  Council 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  in  reference  to 
the  storage  and  supply  of  water  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

1.  The  rainfall,  the  rivers,  the  ground  water 
line,  the  wells,  and  the  several  sources  of  supply ; 
their  variations  with  the  years  and  the  seasons, 
their  chemical  and  organic  impurities. 

2.  The  storage  of  water, — if  any, — in  lakes, 
ponds,  tanks  (natural  or  artificial),  both  of  surface, 
river  and  subterraneous  water,  at  different  eleva- 
tions ; and  the  extent  to  which  such  waters  now 
run  to  waste  in  times  of  excess. 

3.  Themeohanismof  distribution, — by  carriage, 
conduits,  pipes  ; by  pumping  by  means  of  steam, 
water  or  other  forces ; the  intermission  or  con- 
tinuity of  the  supply  to  houses ; the  storage  of 
water  in  houses  ; and  all  the  house  apparatus. 

4.  (a.)  The  actual  consumption. 

(b.)  The  required  supply. 

5.  The  special  means — both  constructive  and 
legislative — of  insuring  a sufficiency  of  water 
for  drinking,  washing,  and  cleansing ; for  domestic , 


animals,  for  manufacturers — through  the  year 
in  dry  as  well  as  wet  seasons,  both  in  populous 
places  and  rural  districts  and  villages. 

6.  The  actual  cost  of  water  at  present  so 
supplied  ; and  the  probable  cost  of  that  required 
and  to  be  supplied. 

7.  The  commercial  bearing  of  the  question  of 
water  supply.  The  cost  of  water  supplied  by 
companies ; the  date  of  their  origin ; their 
capital ; their  progress ; their  rates ; the  number 
of  houses  they  supply ; the  cost  of  water 
supplied  by  private  individuals  or  otherwise. 

8.  The  physiological  and  pathological  effects  of 

various  kinds  of  waters  on  the  health  and 
mortality  of  men  and  animals  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  under  different  epidemic  con- 
ditions. 

9.  To  devise  a general  scheme  of  water 
supply. 

(a.)  For  the  utilisation  of  storm  waters  ; of 
underground  water  in  the  chalk,  and  other 
water-bearing  strata;  of  water  falling  on  moun- 
tainous districts. 

(b.)  For  the  filtration,  purification,  and  soften- 
ing of  waters. 

(c.)  For  their  storage  where  necessary ; for 
their  distribution  ; for  their  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical analysis. 

10.  The  financial  and  sanitary  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  water  supply, — where 
required, — being  undertaken  by  : — 

(a.)  Municipalities  or  other  public  representa- 
tive bodies ; 

(b.)  By  commercial  companies ; 

(c.)  By  individual  contractors  ; 

(d.)  By  the  consumers  themselves. 

11.  The  conditions  under  which  water  might 
be  transferred  from  one  water- shed  to  another, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  question  with  the  rights 
of  property  so  as  to  deal  equitably  between  all 
parties  concerned,  and  particularly  to  consider 
the  vested  rights  of  the  different  municipalities, 
private  companies,  and  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  consumers. 

12.  The  diversion  of  water  for  manufacturing 
and  trading  purposes  to  the  injury  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  towns  and  districts  from  which 
water  is  so  diverted ; the  effect  of  past  legis- 
lation in  securing  any  privileges  to  certain  com- 
panies, towns,  or  districts  to  the  prejudice  of 
other  and  smaller  districts. 

13.  The  loss  in  rural  districts  and  villages  of 
the  ancient  and  usual  means  of  supply  from  wells 
and  other  sources  by  the  working  of  mines  and 
other  works,  and  the  means  by  which  such  loss 
may  be  diminished  or  prevented. 

14.  The  rights  of  owners  of  limited  and  tem- 
porary estates  in  lands  to  erect  works  and  pro- 
vide means  for  the  supply  of  water  to  such 
estates  and  other  districts  either  for  household, 
agricultural,  or  trading  purposes,  and  to  charge 
the  absolute  and  reversionary  ownership  of  such 
lands  with  a due  proportion  of  the  coBt  of  such 
works,  and  the  necessary  conditions  under  which 
this  should  be  done. 

15.  To  make  arrangements  to  seoure  an  annual 
report  on  the  water  supply,  and  a ready  means 
of  deciding  disputes  between  existing  water 
companies  and  the  communities  they  supply. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  such  a Commission 
should  inquire  into  questions  exhausted  by  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Commission,  nor  that  it  should 
lay  down  specific  plans  for  the  water  supply  of 
any  particular  town  or  district. 

It  is  proposed  that  it  should  commence  its 
inquiries  with  those  districts  in  which  the  want 
of  water  is  at  present  most  severely  felt. 


DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE  AT  SLOUGH, 
BUCK3. 

The  question  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of 
this  town  has  recently  been  discussed  by  the 
Local  Board,— the  urban  sanitary  authority, — 
and  steps  have  been  taken  with  a view  to  the 
settlement  of  it. 

A new  system  of  sewers  was  laid  under  the 
streets  a few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Curley,  and  an 
outfall  proposed  on  some  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood belonging  to  Lord  Harewood.  The  scheme 
of  outfall  was  defeated,  and  a second  proposal 
to  utilise  the  sewage  on  another  part  of  the 
same  property  was  also  unsuccessful.  Other 
outfall  schemes  have  at  various  times  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Local  Board,  but  without  result. 

The  subject  was  again  taken  into  conBidera- 
tion  by  the  Board  last  autumn,  and  in  December 
it  was  determined  to  call  in  Mr.  Grantham,  C.E., 
to  report  upon  the  whole  question.  Two  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  the  subject  presented 


themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  sewers  al- 
ready laid  down,  although  not  connected  with 
the  houses,  were  found  to  be  discharging  a 'arge 
quantity  of  spring  water,  thus  showing  that  they 
were  not  watertight, — a serious  consideration  if 
the  Bewago  were  to  be  pumped  ; secondly,  irri- 
gation seemed  in  this  case  to  be  the  only  prac- 
ticable mode  of  utilising  the  sewage,  and  opposi- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose 
threatened  from  every  quarter.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  town  the  land  would  probably  be 
very  expensive,  and  the  neighbouring  residents 
would  offer  weighty  objections  : on  the  east  side 
Lord  Harewood  had  defeated  the  Board  twice; 
on  the  south  was  the  River  Thames  ; and  on  the 
only  other  available  point,  the  south-west,  Eton 
would  probably,  within  a certain  distance,  bring 
its  powerful  opposition  to  bear. 

Mr.  Grantham  sent  in  his  report  at  the  end 
of  February,  and  meets  these  difficulties  by  the 
following  recommendations : — 

The  laying  a separate  Bystem  of  sewers 
throughout  the  town,  and  utilising  the  present 
sewers  as  drains  to  carry  off  the  surface  water. 

The  laying  an  outfall  sewer  westward  towards 
Eton  Wick ; and  pumping  the  sewage  on  to  some 
land  to  the  westward  of  the  Eton  Sewage  Farm, 
beyond  the  reach  of  opposition  from  the  Eton 
authorities,  and  remote  from  any  residence  of 
importance. 

He  has  also  suggested  an  extension  of  the 
district  of  the  local  Board. 

These  recommendations  are  concurred  in  by 
the  Drainage  Committee,  which  has  reported 
accordingly  to  the  Board ; and  the  engineer  8 
report  has  been  adopted. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  the  Board  to  apply  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  at  Whitehall  for 
an  inspection  of  the  district  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary sanction  to  carry  out  the  recommendations. 


PARIS  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION,  IN 
THE  PALAIS  DE  L’ INDUSTRIE. 

Ax  International  Exhibition,  comprising  every 
description  of  machinery,  apparatus,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  employed  on  board. ship,  in  fisheries, 
and  all  other  sea  and  river  industries,  will  be 
held  in  Paris,  during  the  year  1875,  under  the 
patronage  of  a highly  influential  commission, 
aided  by  committees  for  groups  and  classes  and 
foreign  delegates.  It  will  take  place  in  the 
Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  Champs  Elysees,  in  which 
was  held  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855, 
and  will  be  opened  on  the  10th  of  July,  and 
closed  on  the  15th  of  November. 

The  awards,  which  are  to  be  made  by  interJ 
national  juries,  will  consist  of  grand  prizes* 
diplomas  of  honour,  gold  medals,  silver  medals, 
and  bronze  medals. 

Diplomas  of  honour  will  be  awarded  to  the 
jurors,  and  also  to  those  exhibitors  whose  indus- 
trial celebrity  and  former  awards  shall  justify 
their  being  considered  hors  concours. 

The  time  is  bo  short  that  it  will  need  stroDg 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  London  committee  to 
secure  a proper  representation  of  British  in- 
dustry. The  Lord  Mayor  is  at  the  head  of  the 
committee.  


WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 

Westgate-on-Sea,  the  quieter  neighbour  of 
more  bustling  Margate,  is  making  good  progress. 
Arrangements  are  completed  for  supplying  it 
with  water  and  gas.  The  waterworks  are  being 
constructed  by  Mr.  Gabrielli,  who  has  finished  the 
well  and  nearly  completed  the  water-tower. 
There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water,  aud 
it  will  be  laid  on  to  all  the  houses  in  about  two 
months’  time.  The  arrangements  for  the  gas  are 
also  rapidly  progressing  under  Mr.  Pontifex  and 
Mr.  Woodcock.  The  contract  for  the  ironwork 
has  been  taken  bythe  Thames  Iron  Works  ; and 
that  for  laying  the  pipes  and  making  good  the 
roads  by  Messrs.  Aird  & Sons.  We  are  informed 
that  upon  the  watermains  there  will  be  fitted  at 
convenient  distances  Messrs.  Merryweather  « 
Son’s  high-pressure  hydrants,  which  will  com- 
mand bv  means  of  hose  all  the  houses  in  the 
place  without  the  aid  of  fire  engines.  We  need 
scarcely  say  more  to  prove,  as  we  said  at  start- 
ing, that  Westgate-on-Sea  is  making  good 
progress.  

Safe  Sewers. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Yestry  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  it  was  re- 
solved to  fix  chains  or  a bar  by  the  side  of  the 
sewers,  to  assist  the  men  in  the  event  of  an 
inundation. 
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THE  BUILDING  AND  TIMBER  TRADES 
OP  INDIA. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  forests  of  India 
has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  B.  II.  Baden. 
Powell,  Inspector- General  of  the  Forest  Depart- 
ment, and  contains  in  a convenient  and  easily 
comprehensible  form,  all  that  is  as  yet  known 
respecting  the  woods  of  our  great  Eastern 
dependency,  and  the  practical  uses  to  which 
they  are  or  may  be  applied.  Mr.  Baden-Powell 
does  not  pretend  that  our  information  on  these 
subjects  is  complete.  The  Forest  Department 
is  little  more  than  ten  years  old  ; time  was 
necessarily  spent  in  its  internal  organisation ; 
and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  explore  all  the  forest  regions  ; 
thoroughly  to  classify,  demarcate,  and  control 
every  one  of  those  districts  which  have  been 
already  examined ; or  to  institute  a uniform  and 
efficient  mode  of  management  and  conservancy 
: throughout  the  whole  of  India.  But  as  the 
I Inspector-General  sensibly  says : “ If  we  were 
to  wait  till  all  was  done  before  we  attempted  to 
i describe  the  arena  of  our  operations,  we  must 
i necessarily  keep  the  subject  in  abeyanoe  for 
some  years  to  come j”  and  he  prefers  to  make 
I the  existing  official  information  public,  leaving 
future  discoveries  to  be  successively  proclaimed 
as  they  occur. 

1 The  forest  area  of  India  extends  from  8°  to 
35°  north  latitude,  and  from  68°  to  97°  east 
! longitudo,  and  exhibits,  as  might  be  expected, 
every  variety  of  climate,  elevation,  and  terape- 
i rature,  and  almost  every  form  of  Boil  and  sub- 
I soil . “ The  general  forest  administration  has  to 
deal  with  the  treatment  ofagrcat  variety  of  forests, 

! from  the  cool  shade  of  the  cedars  that  crown 
! the  middle  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  to  the 
i arid  plains  of  the  south  Punjab  and  Bikaneer, 

! where  the  stunted  and  struggling  vegetation 
: scarcely  yields  a rafter  for  the  peasant’s  hut ; 

! thence  again  we  may  travel  to  the  tropical 
i forests  of  Burmah,  where,  in  the  deep  green 
shade,  through  which  the  sun  never  pierces,  the 
i exquisite  forms  of  palms  and  canes  cover  every 
j bank  and  hollow,  while  creepers,  ferns,  and 
j orchids  of  many  shapes  and  hues,  clothe  tho 
i trees.  Here,  too,  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
i forms  with  which  the  North  Indian  forester  is 
familiar,  are  seen  forests,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
• so  far  overhead  that  it  is  difficult  to  look  up  to  it. 

1 Everywhere  are  huge  stems,  attaining  not  un- 
; frequently  to  a height  of  100  ft.  without  a 
1 branch  or  an  irregularity  in  the  faultless  cylinder 
of  the  stem.”  In  the  midst  of  all  this  forestal 
i wealth,  Mr.  Baden-Powell  does  not  attempt  any 
| discussion  of  the  botanical  distribution  of  forest 
1 species.  His  monograph  has  a different  object, 
i and  is  eminently  practical  throughout.  He  first 
i considers  the  forests  as  directly  useful  to  man- 
kind in  supplying  timber  and  other  products  for 
i building,  manufactures,  food,  &c.,  or  for  the  uso 
, and  convenience  of  the  people  ; then  calls  atten- 
i tion  to  them  from  a climatic  point  of  view  in 
I preserving  the  climate  and  soil  with  its  mois- 
ture and  existing  configuration,  maintaining  the 
supply  of  water  in  springs,  streams,  and  even 
rivers,  and  regulating  the  distribution  of  rain- 
fall; aud  ends  by  giving  an  interesting  descrip* 
i tion  of  the  forest  service  as  it  is  at  present  con- 
stituted. It  is  with  the  first  of  these  sections 
; that  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  and  we  shall  con- 

i fine  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  its  considera- 
tion, leaving  the  others,  which  are  of  equal 

| interest,  “ to  those  whom  they  may  concern.” 

The  Indian  forests  yield  those  chief  species  of 
) trees  fit  for  building  purposes  and  similar  uses, 
in  which  size  and  strength  of  material  are  de- 
imanded.  These  are  the  cedar  (Cedrus  deodora), 
lithe  sal  ( Shorea  robusta),  and  the  teak  ( Teclona 

ii  grandis).  Besides  these  staples,  however,  and 
in  conjunction  with  them,  are  found  many  other 

3 trees  which  are  equally  useful,  and  which  are  now 
|l  beginning  to  attract  attention,  as  cedar  and  sfil 
| and  teak  are  becoming  dear.  The  Inspector - 
i General  of  Forests  complains  bitterly  of  the 
1 ignorant  rapacity  of  the  contractors  and  traders 
who  have  ravaged  without  remorse  in  a few  years 
i the  capital  that  Nature  had  been  storing  up  with 
i centuries  of  toil.  He  says  : “ Because  these 
i species  happened  to  be  good,  they  were  the  first 
:i  produced  in  the  mai’ket ; because  they  were  thus 
i found  alone  in  the  market,  they  were  the  first 
h used  when  public  works,  barrack-building, 
land  contonments  became  the  order  of 
1 the  day  ; because  they  were  first  used 
for  such  purposes,  and  found  to  answer, 
i they  were  used  also  for  fittings  and  for  every 
i other  purpose,  till  people  got  to  imagine  that 
i no  other  wood  in  the  country  would  do  at  all.” 


Still  they  are  unquestionably  the  best  woods, 
and  for  all  superior  purposes  will  continue  to  be 
in  demand,  although  for  ordinary  uses  other 
sorts  exist  in  profusion,  and  would  prove  equally 
serviceable.  Indian  cedar,  which  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  of  the  same  species  with  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  and  that  of  the  Atlas  Mountains, 
only  exists,  in  British  territory,  in  the  Punjab  and 
the  North-Western  Provinces,  although  there  are 
supposed  to  be  great  unbroken  tracts  beyond  our 
frontier  which  are  covered  with  it.  It  is  found 
at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  ft.  to  9,000  ft.  In 
the  Punjab  it  is  the  best  building  timber,  as  it 
is  unsurpassed  by  either  sal  or  teak.  In  tho 
North-Western  Provinces,  on  the  other  hand,  sal 
everywhere  occupies  the  primary  position,  and 
cedar  is  chiefly  in  demand  for  railway  sleepers. 
As  there  is  no  means  of  land  conveyance  on 
the  hill  fastnesses,  where  the  cedar  has  its  home, 
those  forests  only  are  regarded  of  importance 
which  are  situated  near  a river,  to  which  the 
logs  can  be  dragged  or  tumbled  by  timber  slides, 
and  on  the  waters  of  which  they  can  be  floated 
down  to  the  plains.  On  the  Jhelum,  the  cedar 
forests  on  the  main  river  are  in  Cashmere,  and 
they  have  been  ruthlessly  despoiled,  as  is  usual 
in  native  states.  In  the  Kishnganga  and 
the  Kaghan  valley  the  work  of  destruction  has 
been  averted,  and  when  Mr.  Baden-Powell  visited 
the  district  in  1867,  he  found  splendid  forests  of 
pure  cedar  occupying  the  slopes  of  the  hills  down 
to  the  water’s  edge.  The  Chenab  cedar  forests, 
which  are  also  in  foreign  territory,  have  been 
greatly  wasted  and  destroyed.  With  respect  to 
them,  we  are  told  that,  the  river  being  one  on  which 
tho  floating  and  transport  of  timber  are  compara- 
tively easy,  “a  host  of  contractors  and  speculators 
rushed  to  the  forests,  and  as  every  new  station 
laid  out  and  railway  constructed  after  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Punjab,  in  1849,  added  to  tho 
growing  demand  for  building  timber,  so  tract 
after  tract  fell  a prey  to  the  axe,  and  now  nothing 
remains  in  the  finer  and  more  accessible  forests 
but  the  remnants  which  we  came  in  time  to  pre- 
serve,  and  the  few  seedlings  that  a bountiful 
Nature,  in  spite  of  opposition,  struggled  to  repro- 
duce.” The  Inspector- General  of  Forests  has 
no  love  to  spare  for  contractors’  woodmen ; but 
the  justice  of  his  censure  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  after  the  Government  leased  the  Chenab 
forests  it  was  able  to  stock  the  market,  simply 
by  extracting  and  exporting  the  material  that 
had  previously  been  felled,  but  was  left  to  lie  on 
the  hill-sides,  because  its  removal  demanded  the 
construction  of  a short  slide  or  the  expenditure 
of  a little  labour,  money,  or  supervision  ! The 
Sutlej  cedar  forests  are  the  most  extensive  aud 
valuable  in  the  Punjab.  They  have  been  worked 
with  some  extravagance  close  to  the  river,  but 
in  the  side  valleys  magnificent  belts  of  trees 
remain,  aud  these  have  been  carefully  and  judi- 
ciously thinned  by  Messrs.  Brassey,  Wythes, 
and  Henfrey,  who  purchased  a grant  of  8,000 
trees,  and  worked  out  the  wood  chiefly  for  rail- 
way sleepers,  “having  been  the  first  contractors 
who  had  ever  worked  in  the  Himalaya  on  a con- 
servative principle,  constructing  good  roads  and 
aiding  the  transport  of  material  by  timber  slides 
and  other  devices.”  It  is  said  that  these  forests 
would  still  yield  a good  turn-out  of  timber ; but 
the  natives  are  desperately  lazy,— so  very  lazy, 
that  Mr.  Baden-Powell  thinks  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  all  parties  if  tho  Rajah 
would  exercise  his  right,  and  compel  them  to 
work  for  some  weeks  every  year,  only  introducing 
the  novelty  of  paying  them  for  their  labour. 
Besides  the  cedar,  the  forests  of  the  Punjab 
produce  a variety  of  useful  pines.  Among 
others  there  is  the  Abies  Smithiana,  which  stands 
well  for  indoor  work,  and  the  Finns  excelsa, 
which  is  found  in  extensive  forests,  and  in 
many  districts  forms  the  ohief  building 
material.  The  Inspector- General  calls  especial 
attention  to  the  prevalent  and  greatly-neglected 
Pinus  longifolia.  It  is  conveniently  situated  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  he  says,  “ It 
possesses  a greater  strength  or  bearing  power 
than  even  cedar,  but  in  other  respects  is  inferior, 
though  no  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  woods  which 
would  be  improved  almost  indefinitely  by 
impregnation.  As  it  occupies  a large  area  of 
tho  lower  hills,  where  no  other  building  wood  is 
found,  and  which,  moreover,  is  so  much  nearer 
the  plains,  the  roads  of  export,  and  the  markets 
than  the  more  valuable  cedar,  it  promises  to 
become  a species  of  great  importance,  and  one 
that  warrants  careful  conservation,  and  well- 
considered  experiments  as  to  its  seasoning  and 
general  treatment  for  timber.”  The  twisted 
cypress  is  also  found,  and  its  beautiful  scented 
pink  wood  is  much  valued  ; but  its  rarity  makes 


it  costly.  Tho  yew  is  not  uncommon,  and  five 
species  of  oak  are  known,  of  which  the  finest  is 
the  Quercus  semicarpifolia.  Its  wood,  however, 
is  only  locally  used,  for  it  is  too  heavy  to  float ; 
and  hence  it  has  never  been  tried  on  a sufficiently 
large  scale  really  to  test  its  qualities.  Besides 
the  above-named  trees,  the  Indian  chestnut,  the 
bird  cherry,  various  maples,  the  ash,  the  walnut, 
and  the  birch  are  all  produced  in  greater  or  less 
profusion  in  the  Punjab. 

The  cedar  forests  of  theNorth- Wes  tern  Provinces 
have  not  suffered  so  much  as  those  of  the  Punjab, 
for  most  of  the  heavy  timber  required  has 
been  taken  from  the  sal  forests,  which  lie  lower 
on  tho  hill  sides.  The  only  cedar  blocks 
which  seem  to  call  for  special  notice  here  are 
those  in  the  Bhagirathi  forests,  xvhich  suffer 
severely  from  avalanches.  “ Here,”  writes  Mr. 
Grant,  “ huge  lanes  may  be  swept  clean  down 
the  hill  sides,  and  the  whole  place  strewed  right 
and  left  with  the  debris  of  trees  hurled  down  and 
broken  in  pieces, — from  small  saplings  up  to 
trees  of  12  ft.  and  15  ft.  in  girth, — in  one  common 
destruction.”  In  these  forests  also  the  growth 
of  the  cedar  is  extremely  slow,  as,  owing  to  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  sun  disappears  at 
half-past  one  or  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
does  not  reappear  till  half-past  eight  in  the 
morning  ; while  the  night  and  winter  frosts  are 
severe,  and  cutting  winds  blow  all  day  long. 
Associated  with  the  cedar  in  the  North-Western 
Provinces  are  many  of  the  other  building  woods 
already  mentioned,  and  most  common  of  all  is 
the  Pinus  longifolia,  so  favourably  noticed  as  a 
product  of  the  Punjab.  Speaking  of  it,  Colonel 
Pearson  says:  “ It  would  be  difficult  adequately 
to  describe  the  enormous  seas  of  * chir  ’ forest 
which  line  the  bank  of  the  Jumna.  In  this  the 
trees  must  be  numbered,  not  by  thousands,  but 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  many  of  them  are 
of  huge  size.”  The  cedar,  as  we  have  said,  takes 
long  to  reach  maturity  in  the  Bhagirathi  district ; 
but  at  best  it  is  a slow-growing  tree,  although  its 
rate  of  progress  varies  considerably  with  the 
rainfall,  climate,  and  elevation.  In  India  it 
attains  a very  large  size, — trees  of  18  ft.  in 
girth  and  100  ft.  to  150  ft.  in  height  being  far 
from  uncommon.  Several  trees  of  36  ft.  in 
girth  have  been  noted,  and  a few  of  more 
than  200  ft.  in  height  have  been  felled.  At 
Simla,  it  is  said  that  the  cedar  attains  a diameter 
of  2 ft.  in  sixty  to  eighty  years,  but  in  drier 
regions,  at  a similar  elevation,  the  same  dia- 
meter will  not  be  attained  under  150  years.  The 
tree  has  many  enemies  besides  man ; and  the 
Forest  Department  have  determined  to  confine 
their  operations  to  preserving  and  restoring  the 
forests.  The  market  meantime  will  be  supplied 
by  removing  the  abandoned  material  of  former 
years,  and  the  dead  and  fallen  trees  that  fires, 
storms,  and  avalanches  have  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced. In  the  more  remote  districts,  where 
full-grown  timber  has  been  left  by  the  con- 
tractors, timber  slides  will  be  constructed,  and 
it  will  be  extracted. 

The  eAl  ( Shorea  robusta ) is  a very  heavy  wood, 
of  greater  strength  than  teak,  its  breaking  weight 
being  1,391  lb.,  while  that  of  teak  is  1,091  lb. 

It  resists  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants,  and  is 
consequently  in  demand  for  building  purposes 
where  they  abound.  It  is,  however,  better 
suited  for  beams  than  thin  planks,  which  are 
said  to  twist  and  split.  As  it  does  not  float,  its 
export  is  chiefly  effected  by  land  carriage, 
although  sometimes  it  is  river-borne  with  the 
assistance  of  bamboo  or  light  wood  supports. 
The  sal  forests  occupy  a much  greater  extent  of 
country  than  the  forests  of  cedar.  One  great 
belt  of  sal  lies  along  the  foot  of  the  Himalayan 
ranges  from  the  Jumna  to  Assam.  It  abounds 
in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a third  great  forest  are  found  in  the 
Lower  Provinces,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
the  Central  Provinces.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Haldwani  and  Sarda  rivers  there  are  some  fine 
tracts  where  the  woods  have  never  been  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  abound  in  good  timber 
of  apparently  middle  age,  most  of  the  trees  being 
6 ft.  to  8 ft.  in  girth,  and  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  high. 
During  the  nine  years  from  1859  to  1868,  some 
of  the  adjacent  forests  of  Kumaon  yielded 
4,204,589  cubic  feet  of  sal,  which  realised 
244,958L ; and  this  was  a very  small  yield,  only 
amounting  to  about  467  oubio  feet  annually  per 
square  mile.  Large  quantities  of  fine  logs  are 
exported  from  Nepaul,  which  is  covered  with 
sal  forests.  There,  as  in  more  moist  districts, 
other  trees  rise  into  prominence  and  afford  ex- 
cellent  building  timber.  Among  these  are  the 
“sam,”  a fine  species  of  Atrocarpus,  the  magni- 
ficent  Lagerstcemia , the  “ nahor”  (Mesuaf erred) , 
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the  “toon”  ( Cedrela  toona),  and  the  “jamu,” 
comprising  two  species  of  Eugenia.  Fine  speci- 
mens are  also  found  of  the  Ficus  elastica , or  india- 
rubber  tree.  So  numerous,  indeed;  are  the 
forest  trees  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Himalayan 
belt,  that  102  of  more  than  average  merit  are 
specified  by  the  Forest  Department,  and  twenty- 
nine  are  characterised  as  “ valuable.”  The  great 
sal  tract  on  the  central  continent  of  India  occu- 
pies a considerable  portion  of  Bengal,  part  of 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  Northern  Madras. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  Bengal  only  the  relics 
of  the  former  forest  remain ; but  of  Chota 
Nagpore  and  Orissa,  Sir  George  Campbell  says : 
“ It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  country,  where- 
ever  it  is  in  the  least  degree  raised  above  water- 
level,  is  one  mass  of  natural  sal.  . . . The 
Chota  Nagpore  division  and  Orissa  tributary 
Mehals,  from  50,000  to  60,000  square  miles,  may 
be  said  to  be  one  great  sal  forest,  partially  in- 
terrupted by  cultivation.”  The  trees,  however, 
are,  as  a rule,  stunted,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
here  the  sill  begins  to  reach  the  limit  of  its 
natural  growth.”  In  the  sal  forest  of  Topla, 
in  the  Central  Provinces,  magnificent  trees  are 
still  found,  some  being  9 ft.  in  girth  and  80  ft. 
high.  Throughout  the  whole  of  India  the  sal 
forests  have  suffered  much  from  fires,  which  are 
often  intentionally  kindled  by  the  ryots  to  clear 
the  ground  from  jungle-growths.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  trees  have  been  scarred  and 
stunted,  and  tjiat  in  some  of  the  worst  localities 
“only  a huge  torso,  blackened  with  fire,  hol- 
lowed and  diseased,  remains  here  and  there,  to 
bear  silent  witness  to  what  the  forests  once 
were,  and  to  make  powerful,  albeit  silent,  pro- 
test against  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  which  still 
lingers  in  India,  that  forest  fires  are  beneficial  to 
sal  forests.”  Under  proper  care  and  protection, 
however,  it  is  hoped  that  the  forests  will  resume 
all  their  former  luxuriance  and  grandeur,  while 
at  the  same  time  an  abundant  and  moderately- 
priced  supply  of  this  valuable  timber  is  made 
available  for  useful  purposes. 

The  qualities  of  teak,  the  third  great  building 
wood  of  India,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
recapitulation.  When  the  tree  is  in  a locality 
and  within  a zone  of  climate  which  it  likes,  it 
assumes  magnificent  proportions,  specimens  of 
from  8 ft.  to  15  ft.  in  girth  being  common, 
and  boles  of  larger  circumference  by  no  means 
rare,  while  the  stems  often  rise  from  70  ft.  to 
80  ft.  without  a branoh.  Teak  forms  a chief 
feature  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Berar,  Bombay, 
and  Mysore,  and  to  some  extent  of  Madras  also. 
Its  natural  northern  limit  appears  to  be  about 
25°  north  latitude.  In  the  Central  Provinces 
there  is  a great  deal  of  teak  jungle,  but  very  little 
real  teak  forest.  It  is  generally  associated  with 
other  timber-yielding  trees,  such  as  “ saj  ” 
(Terminalis  tormentosa),  blaokwood,  “anjan” 
(Hardwickia  binatd), — a strong  and  valuable 
building  timber, — and  satinwood.  North  Berar 
is  full  of  teak  of  small  size,  and  the  Melghat 
portion  has  been  set  aside  as  an  extensive 
reserved  forest  of  400  square  miles.  On  the 
Western  Ghilts  there  is  much  more  coppice 
wood  only  fit  for  rafters,  but  there  are  also  many 
fine  straight  stems  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  high. 
In  Canara  teak  abounds,  as  do  also  ebony  and 
ironwood ; and  although  many  of  the  forests 
have  suffered  from  over-cutting,  the  resources 
are  still  considerable,  and  natural  reproduction, 
where  protection  is  given,  is  stated  to  be  excel- 
lent. In  Canara  also  there  is  abundance  of  a 
valuable  tree,  Vitex  altissima,  which  is  said  to 
be  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  teak.  The  pro- 
tected state  of  Mysore  is  particularly  rich  in 
good  woods,  and  contains  at  least  a score  which 
are  valuable  for  building  purposes,  the  best 
being  teak,  sandal- wood,  ironwood,  and  black- 
wood.  In  Coorg  blackwood  is  very  abundant, 
and  in  Madras,  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travan- 
core  there  are  largo  quantities  of  teak.  Leaving 
India  proper,  we  find  teak  in  luxuriant  profusion 
in  Burmah,  whence  it  is  largely  exported.  Its 
export  is  usually  effected  by  floating,  but  the 
timber  is  too  heavy  to  float  unaided,  until  it  has 
become  somewhat  dry.  It  is  therefore  customary 
in  Burmah  and  in  some  parts  of  India  to  girdle 
the  trees,  i.e.,  to  kill  them  by  a deep  ciroular 
incision  through  the  bark,  and  through  every 
part  of  the  sapwood.  So  great  is  the  vitality  of 
the  teak,  that  if  the  sapwood  is  not  completely 
divided  a column  of  living  tissue  will  remain, 
through  which  the  juices  of  the  tree  will  con. 
tinue  their  circulation,  and  in  many  cases  re- 
establish the  functions  of  growth.  Girdling  has 
the  advantage  of  rendering  the  wood  floatable, 
and  also  keeps  it  out  of  the  way  of  forest  fires, 
to  which  it  would  fall  a ready  prey  if  it  were 


lying  felled  on  the  ground.  It  is  also  useful,  if 
the  process  is  continued  long  enough,  as  a means 
of  check  in  the  case  of  permit-holders,  as  the 
timber  acquires  an  easily  recognised  appearance, 
and  so  can  be  distinguished  at  the  stations  for 
examination  and  payment  of  royalty,  from 
timber  that  has  not  been  girdled.  Whether  it 
injures  or  improves  the  wood  is  a disputed 
question.  When  a tree  has  stood  for  a couple  of 
seasons  after  girdling,  and  has  become  dry,  it  is 
cut  down,  dragged  to  the  nearest  stream,  marked 
by  a blow  of  a marking  - hammer,  and 
tumbled  into  the  stream,  down  which  it 
floats  alone  until  it  reaohes  a river,  where 
it  is  fastened  with  others  into  a raft.  The 
dragging  is  hard  work,  and  the  ponderous  logs 
have  often  to  be  hauled  for  three  or  four  miles 
over  hill,  down  dale,  and  through  forest  before 
reaching  a watercourse.  The  lighter  logs  are 
dragged  by  buffaloes,  the  heavier  ones  by 
elephants.  It  is  said  that  the  sagacity  which 
the  elephants  display  is  marvellous.  The  animal 
seems  to  exhibit  intelligence  almost  amounting 
to  reason,  in  the  way  in  which  it  will  move  a log, 
alternately  lifting  it  with  its  tusks,  or  pushing 
it  with  its  forehead  or  knees,  first  at  one  end  and 
then  at  the  other,  till  it  has  got  it  into  the  re- 
quired position  for  rolling  it  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  stream. 

“ On  the  Salween  a peculiar  mode  of  timber 
export  is  followed  : the  side  streams  and  feeders 
take  the  single  logs  to  the  main  river,  but  the 
whole  of  the  upper  portion  is  an  unmanageable 
torrent,  so  that  the  logs  have  to  be  left  to 
chance.  As  soon  as  the  part  of  the  river  is 
reached  where  catching  and  forming  into  rafts  is 
possible,  Btout  ropes  of  twisted  rattan  are 
stretched  across  the  river  at  intervals  ; thus  the 
logs  coming  down  in  a confused  mass  are  stopped. 
The  expectant  owners  station  themselves  at  the 
banks,  and  after  stopping  such  logs  as  they  per- 
ceive to  belong  to  them,  they  push  the  other  logs 
under  the  rope ; they  then  pass  on  till  a second 
party  at  the  next  rope  make  a similar  exami- 
nation.  Such  logs  as  are  stopped  in  this 
way  are  formed  into  rafts  ; but  a number 
of  logs,  of  course,  which  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  are  not  recognised,  or  whose  owners 
were  not  on  the  spot,  escape  the  ropes,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  and  float  down  unclaimed. 
Below  the  last  rope,  therefore,  a numerous  band 
of  people  collect  during  the  catching  season,  and 
gain  a livelihood,  by  boating,  and  even  swim- 
ming after  the  logs, — 'salving’  them,  as  it  is 
called.  This  is  now  done  under  Government 
supervision,  and  the  owners  reolaim  their  timber 
on  payment  of  certain  salvage  dues  at  a regular 
authorised  scale.” 

Mr.  Baden-Powell  pointBout  that  the  teak-tree 
grows  very  fast,—  30  ft.  poles  having  been  pro- 
duced from  trees  of  two  years’  growth,  while  in 
a Malabar  plantation  there  are  stems  of  from 
70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height  which  have  only  been 
planted  for  three-and-twenty  years.  He  does 
not  think  that  slow-grown  teak  is  better  than 
the  other ; for  Malabar  teak  is  as  fine  as,  if  not 
finer  than,  any  teak  in  the  world,  and  its  rate  of 
growth  is  remarkably  rapid.  The  teak  forests 
are  eminently  suitable  for  natural  reproduction  ; 
but  a careful  watch  must  be  exercised  over  the 
successive  fellings,  and  judicious  supervision  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  this  light-loving  tree 
obtains  sufficient  sunshine  without  admitting 
so  much  light  as  to  cause  a crop  of  tall  tropical 
grasses  and  weeds  to  spring  up  and  get  the  upper 
hand  of  the  young  plants.  Creepers  and  para- 
sites must  also  be  destroyed.  One  of  the  much- 
mooted  questions  of  the  present  time  is  the 
cultivation  of  teak,  and  its  introduction  into 
Bengal  and  Assam.  Mr.  Baden-Powell  thinks 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  spend  large 
sums  on  such  work  while  neglecting  the  valuable 
indigenous  trees  of  the  country,  or  to  expect  to 
compete  with  Malabar  or  Burmah,  the  natural 
homes  of  the  teak  of  commerce.  The  market 
rate  of  the  best  Burmese  teak  may  be  taken  as 
fluctuating  between  71.  10s.  and  81.  10s.  per  ton 
ready  for  shipment  at  Rangoon  or  Moulmein. 
Instead  of  planting  teak  forests  in  Bengal,  the 
Inspector- General  urges  the  Government  of 
India  to  adopt  measures  to  render  the  resources 
of  British  Burmah  better  known,  and  to  instruct 
its  officers  to  forward  supplies  of  valuable  woods 
which  are  little  known  to  the  coast.  Among 
others,  he  instances  the  “thitka,”  or  bastard 
mahogany,  and  the  “ thikado,”  or  bastard  cedar. 
There  is  also  the  “ thingan  ” ( Hopea  species ),  a 
wood  heavier  than  teak,  and  which  lasts  under 
water  far  better.  Again,  there  is  the“anan” 
(Fagrcea  fragrans) , rather  a common  tree,  which 
behaves  so  well  under  water  that  it  hardens,  and 


the  natives,  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  say  it 
becomes  Btone.  This  wood,  it  is  stated,  would 
be  invaluable  for  canal  works,  piles,  &c.  There 
are  many  others  known  besides  these,  and  many 
more,  it  is  supposed,  whose  useful  properties 
have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

The  forests  of  India  abound  in  valuable  woods 
suitable  for  manufactures ; but  very  few  of  them 
are  either  used,  or  even  known,  out  of  many 
that  are  available.  This  is  not  much  to  be  won- 
dered at,  for  unless  wood  is  required  for  export, 
or  for  the  limited  supply  of  furniture  in  the 
European  style,  there  is  but  little  demand  for 
woodwork  of  any  beauty  of  oolour,  grain,  or 
polish.  The  sal  and  the  teak,  with  other  large 
timbers,  serve  for  the  boxes  and  the  stools,  and 
other  very  limited  furnishing  requirements  of  the 
Indian  agriculturist’s  house.  Mr.  Baden-Powell 
roams  from  presidency  to  presidency,  from 
province  to  province,  and  from  district  to  dis- 
trict, minutely  describing  the  resources  of  each  ; 
but  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than 
enumerate  a few  of  the  principal  woods  which 
he  points  out  in  his  wanderings.  India  largely 
produces  a walnut- wood,  which,  though  identical 
as  a species  with  the  walnut  of  Europe,  does 
not  [produce  the  fine  variegated  wood  so  much 
valued  in  cabinet-making  in  Britain.  The  Indian 
yew,  however,  presents  a fine  wood  for  the 
cabinet-maker,  and  the  beauty  of  its  pink- veined 
wood,  with  knots  and  markings  of  a deeper 
shade,  renders  it  a charming  variety,  especially 
in  parquet  work.  There  is  plenty  of  workable 
boxwood  in  the  lower  Himalayas,  and  the  olive 
also  flourishes  ; but  the  most  attractive  wood  is 
the  “kakkar”  or  “kangar”  ( Pistacea  integer, 
rima).  It  is  a zebra- wood  having  a yellowish 
ground,  with  black  or  brown  wavy  bands  or 
streaks.  It  grows  to  a large  size,  and  Mr. 
Baden-Powell  thinks  has  not  received  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  He  advocates  its  preser- 
vation and  plantation.  The  bastard  cedar  is 
extensively  used  for  furniture,  and  when  old  and 
well  grown  is  a wood  of  considerable  beauty j but 
ordinary  pieces  are  only  fit  for  making  cigar- 
boxes.  This  wood  is  not  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  insects. 

The  chief  woods,  however,  of  the  northern 
and  comparatively  arid  districts  are  the 
“sissu”  (Dalbergia  sissoo)  and  the  “ babul  ” or 
“kikkar”  (Acacia  Ardbica).  The  former  is  a 
hard  wood,  the  heart-wood  of  older  trees  being 
dark  brown,  finely  veined.  The  Inspector- 
General  Bays  he  has  seen  polished  specimens  of 
this  wood  which  would  bear  comparison  with 
Brazilian  rosewood.  It  frequently  attains  a 
growth  of  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  The  “babul”  is 
a tree  which  may  be  described  as  the  agricultu- 
rist’s friend.  It  supplies  the  chief  wood  for  all 
ploughs  and  agricultural  implements,  and  for 
rafters.  It  grows  all  over  India,  from  the 
Punjab  to  Travancore.  In  Chittagong  the 
most  noted  furniture-wood  is  Ghikrassia  tabu - 
laris,  a beautiful  wood,  often  veined  and  mot- 
tled, and  of  light  red  colour.  In  Bengal,  among 
others  are  the  tamarind -tree,  ebony,  mahogany, 
and  “ wild-jack,”  which  yields  a fine  yellow 
furniture-wood.  Bombay  has  its  celebrated 
blackwood  ( Dalbergia  latifolia),  which  is  toler- 
ably well  known  even  in  England.  The  wood  is 
beautiful,  and  very  strong  and  heavy ; its  colour 
is  black,  or  greenish  black,  sometimes  mottled 
and  veined.  The  tree  attains  a girth  of  15  ft., 
and  planks  may  be  obtained  4 ft.  broad  after 
the  sapwood  is  removed.  Ebony  is  abundant  in 
Canara,  but  the  west  and  north  produce  the 
best,  and  16-in.  planks  of  a fine  colour  have  been 
obtained.  The  wood  is  much  affeoted  by  the 
weather,  and  is  chiefly  useful  for  veneering. 
The  ebony  of  Canara  is  inferior  to  that  of 
Ceylon.  Satin-wood  is  found  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Southern  India,  but  does  not  reach 
a large  size,  Ceylon  being  the  real  habitat  of  the 
tree,  where  it  is  the  king  of  the  forest.  Last  of 
all  is  the  sandal-wood  of  Mysore.  The  State 
has  a right  to  this  valuable  tree  wherever  it 
grows,  and  retains  a monopoly  of  its  sale.  The 
girth  of  the  mature  tree  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances from  18  in.  to  36  in.,  or  even  40  in. 
The  heart-wood  is  hard  and  heavy.  The  best 
parts  are  used  for  carving  ornamental  articles, 
the  roots  and  chips  go  to  the  still,  while  Hindoos 
who  can  afford  it  show  their  wealth  and  respect 
to  their  departed  relatives  by  adding  sticks  of 
sandal-wood  to  the  funeral  pile.  For  commer- 
cial purposes  the  wood  is  divided  into  five 
classes, — the  average  price  for  the  first  three 
classes  being  43£.,  and  for  the  fourth  and  fifth 
classes  34£.  per  ton.  The  hollow  pieces  and 
chips  realise  36 1.  per  ton.  The  annual  exports 
vary  from  690  to  714  tons. 
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DWELLINGS  OF  WORKPEOPLE  IN 
PERSIA. 


I.v  the  towns  of  Persia  large  caravanserais 
built  in  former  times  to  accommodate  a far  more 
numerous  population,  are  generally  to  be  found 
where  a large  number  of  workmen  are  lodged,  at 
the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  3s.  per  month.  These 
buildings  are  all  more  or  less  in  a ruinous  con. 
dition  ; but  as  this  is  the  state  of  affairs,  high 
and  low,  throughout  the  country,  no  great  sense 
of  discomfort  or  inconvenience  is  felt.  Each 
workman  must  provide  a rough  felt  for  sleeping, 
and  a cooking.pot,  which  are  the  only  articles  in 
the  shape  of  furniture  to  be  seen  in  such  places. 
The  still  poorer  classes  take  refuge  in  the  court- 
yards  of  mosques  and  sheltered  corners  in 
various  parts  of  the  towns.  Of  the  workmen 
who  are  married,  some  possess  a small  piece  of 
land,  which  helps  them  to  maintain  their  family, 
and  on  which  they  have  erected  small  houses  of 
sandstone  and  mud,  or  huts  of  date-leaves, 
according  to  their  means.  The  wiveB  and 
children  add  a trifle  to  the  family  purse,  by 
sewing,  or  more  frequently  by  carpet-making  or 
rough  weaving.  Where,  however,  industry  falls 
short,  or,  rather,  indolence  takes  its  place,  the 
poor  readily  resort  to  begging ; and  in  a country 
where  every  one  who  has  the  merest  pretence  of 
religion  must  give  alms,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
unprofitable  step.  It  is  rendered  still  more 
remunerative  should  the  beggar  be  caught  steal- 
ing, and  lose  an  arm  or  foot  as  punishment,  he 
being  in  that  case  disqualified  from  work,  can 
beg  with  the  certainty  of  success. 

In  Bagdad,  the  houses  occupied  by  the  artisanB 
and  labourers  vary  according  to  their  means. 
Some  are  comfortable,  but  all  are  badly  venti- 
lated, and  those  of  the  poorer  people  are  very 
inferior.  All  the  houses  are  built  on  the  same 
principle,  whether  of  stone,  brick,  or  mud.  The 
form  is  a square  or  parallelogram,  surrounding  a 
court,  into  which  the  rooms  open,  and  there  is 
seldom  any  opening  to  the  outside  of  the  building 
3xcept  the  entrance-door.  The  roofs  are  flat, 
lind  on  these  the  occupants  sleep  in  the  summer, 
vhile  they  are  also  used  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  on  them  any  article  of  produce  which 
;hey  desire  to  dry  in  the  sun.  In  the  centre  of 
'he  courtyard  is  a sunk  and  covered  cesspool, 
nto  which  the  refuse  water  and  off-scourings  of 
'he  house  are  permitted  to  run  through  a small 
sole  in  the  ground.  The  houses  consist  of  only 
me  floor,  none  having  an  upper  story.  Drainage 
.8  most  imperfect,  and  miasmatic  dirt,  over- 
crowding, and  air-poisoning  are  the  rule.  The 
vorkpeople  live  principally  on  bread,  and  dates 
.nd  other  fruits  in  their  season.  Water-melons, 
vhich  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  form  a 
staple  of  their  food  during  the  summer. 

In  Tabreez  even  the  labourers  of  the  poorest 
lass  generally  own  the  houses  in  which  they 
ive  ; building  land  can  be  bought  in  their  quarter 
f the  town  for  about  50s.  the  100  square  yards, 
lufficient  space  for  a house  and  yard,  which  is 
milt  by  the  owner  personally,  and  may  cost  him 
:I.  to  101.  sterling.  They  are  built  of  mud,  and 
he  roofs,  which  are  flat,  are  plastered  with  the 
ame  material.  They  are  generally  low,  and  the 
intrance  still  lower  in  proportion  seldom  more 
ban  3 ft.  high,  while  the  inner  doorways  are 
efficiently  commodious.  The  object  of  the  low 
ntrance  is  to  prevent  horses  from  being  ^billeted 
n the  owners.  The  artisan  classes  and  skilled 
ibourers  form  about  one-twelfth  of  the  entire 
opulation  (200,000).  The  Christians  are 
xcluded,  through  Mussulman  bigotry,  from 
lugaging  in  any  trade  or  manufacture  which 
iiight  indirectly  cause  defilement  to  a Mussul- 
lan  (purchaser ; and  the  rule  followed  is  that 
ny  construction  or  manufacture  which  requires 
> be  handled  or  manipulated  when  in  a moist 
,iate  is  only  to  be  undertaken  by  Mussulmans, 
his  debars  the  Christians  from  following  the 
'■ades  of  masons,  tanners,  painters,  bakers, 
iQtdhers,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  they 
re  almost  the  only  goldsmiths,  gunsmiths’  and 
irpenters. 

In  Bussorah,  the  Balsora  of  the  “ Arabian 
rights, ” the  houses  are  built  of  bricks,  dried  in 
ne  sun,  which  endures  for  ages  if  kept  tolerably 
ry.  The  clay  used  in  making  the  bricks  is  far 
om  being  moist,  but  in  almost  a dry  state  is 
ssaten  into  the  moulds  with  mallets,  a process 
ihich  gives  them  a wonderful  degree  of  hard- 
388.  The  houses  are  all  coated  with  mud,  and 
wing  no  windows  which  look  into  the  streets, 

\e  latter  present  a dreary  and  uninteresting 
leotacle.  In  the  country  villages  the  house 
ten  consists  of  a large  underground  apartment, 

1 w“loil  a platform  is  raised  and  enclosed  with 


a railing.  This  again  is  benched  round,  which 

benches  serve  for  seat  and  bedstead.  Being 
vaulted  with  a sort  of  cupola  it  has  a round  hole 
m the  centre,  to  admit  air  and  light,  aud  io 
carry  away  the  smoke  of  the  fires  there  being  no 
other  chimney.  In  other  towns  and  parti  of 
lersia,  the  workmen's  houses  are  very  similar 
in  construction  to  those  described.  The  drainage 
in  aH  is  very  bad,  but  ill. closing  doors,  and  ill. 
btting  windows  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  ventilation. 

Although  capable  of  turning  out  good  and 
creditable  work,  it  is  seldom  the  workmen  do  so  • 
S.  “ -5  r11 8i°''eII,Jr  and  clumsily  done! 

Be  ng  paid  by  the  day  they  protract  their  timo 
as  long  as  possible.  Their  countrymen  appear 
to  prefer  cheapness  to  every  other  quality,  and 
whoever  works  for  lower  wages  will  get  employ, 
ment  m spite  of  his  inferior  skill.  The  untruBt. 
worthiness  of  the  Persian  character  is  seen  in 
every  class  grade,  or  calling,  and  although  the 
^,1  ' Pr,‘ced'  bttd  workmanship  and 

waste  of  time  make  it  nearly  as  dear  as  it  is  in 
Imrope  The  only  occasion  when  they  endeavour 
to  display  superior  skill  is  when  employed  by 
some  nobleman  from  whom  they  hope  to  receive 
excess  of  the  value  of  their 
labour.  The  tools  they  use  are  all  brought  from 
-Russia;  and  are  of  a bad  and  oheap  description; 

na  f Ttl!d  har.j1y  flnd  purchasers  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  J 

In  the  manufacture  of  shawls  and  carpets,  in 
brasswork,  ,n  enamel  on  gold  and  silver,  in  every 
species  of  ornamental  work,  where  a good  elfeot 
is  sought  for,  rather  than  excellency  of  finish 
the  Persian  work  may  be  said  to  bo  good.  Every! 
thing  is  done  by  hand  and  left  unfinished,  rather 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  higher  principles  of 
artistic  work  than  from  any  real  incapacity; 

comhtooreSPe0tr°Xlie  sWIs  and  carPe‘s  which 
combine  an  artistic  sense  of  the  harmony  of 

dtTh  V'r  aw°nd«'r“l  perfection  of  finish  and 
durability.  But  none  of  the  modern  fabrics  of 
ar®  at  uH  equal  to  those  produced  in  former 
times.  The  carpets,  felts,  and  silks  haye  very 

hronv„s  ^Tr0rnated;  the  bangaome  enamelled 
bronxes  of  Isfahan  are  no  longer  to  be  found. 

th  Jhr  ’g’?foraaca  of  the  workmen  is  not  altogether 
the  result  of  their  want  of  opportunities  of 
improvement  The  love  of  tradition  is  “ery 
strong,  and  the  change  in  the  quality  of  produo7 
turn  seems  alone  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
that  universal  law  which  gradually  deteriorates 

Whit  h0nnOf  ”a^,0na  whioh  d°  not  progross. 
What  has  been  said  about  the  higher  branches 
of  work  apphes  equally  to  the  lower.  Every. 
decay'0  PwSla  follows  a geometrical  ratio  in  its 

vearPP1lHntl0ea  h®8'11  t0  1<iarn  th°ir  trade  at  elOVOn 
years  old  and  remain  with  their  masters  [until 
they  reach  man  s estate.  The  usual  hours  of 
labour  are  from  sunrise  to  surset,  less  the  time 
ocoupied  by  prayers  and  meals,— about  two 
„ ,UrBf  labourers  and  journeymen  are  engaged 
only  by  the  day.  In  some  trades  an  additional 
allowance,  generally  in  bread,  is  given  according 
to  the  quantity  of  work  executed. 

The  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  is  of  the 

onS*ion!  bread' fruit' aad 

form  their  usual  repast.  A labourer's  food  will 

bread  T*!  °f  datIl  b0f0re  g°“g  t0  work'  B°rao 
and  aalt  fish  f°r  diaaa'-.  and 

some  boiled  rice  for  supper.  The  men  who  can 
earn  higher  wages  possibly  wear  a better  shirt 
and  turban,  but  nothing  more ; whatever  they 
save  ib  usually  converted  into  ornaments  for  their 
,Wbe?  the.  "“ter  diet  of  the  workman 
consists  almost  entirely  of  bread,  rice,  and  bad 
oheese,  with  a small  quantity  of  tea  in  the  form 
of  a decoction,  and  the  summer  diet  of  bread 
and  safi,  or  summer  produce,  i.e.,  melons, 
encumbers,  vegetable  marrows,  egg-plants,  and 
various  forms  of  edible  gourds,  he  can  just 

abfmtgqid0  k°eJ  'T‘thm  biS  inoome.  which  is 
about  9}d.  per  day,  or  21s.  per  month. 
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MrKl?„°„TIe??wita  ,°Wa  Raward.-Last  week 
Mr.  Roebuck,  M.P.,  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
students  at  the  Sheffield  Mechanics’  Institute. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  majority  of  men  in  the 
country  had  to  govern  themselves,  and  what  he 
desired  was  to  see  them  educated  honestly  in. 
dustrious  and  upright,  -so  that  they  might 
govern  themselves  well.  He  condemned  the 
idea  of  telling  the  working  classes  they  could  as 
a body  raise  themselves  out  of  their  position  as 

ffi  ZTr  H0rW,1Srhed  tbe,n  t0  aeek  happiness 
n the  station  of  life  m which  they  wore  ialled 
by  Providence,  and  one  of  the  best  means  for 
attaining  this  was  intellectual  research. 


IMPERFECT  ARCHITECTURE. 

nnn™nTe+  °f  thc  fi?e  arta  ia  PerfectioD,  or  an 
approach  to  perfection,  more  difficult  of  attain 
ment  than  in  architecture.  This  may  easily  be 
accounted  for  if  we  consider  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  architect  has  to  contend,  difficulties 
which  do  not  obtain  in  other  branches  of  the  fine 
aits.  Thepoft,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor, 
have  more  or  less  plastic  materials  to  deal  with, 
and  they  have  not  to  straggle  for  the  realisation 
of  two  objects  which  are  often  conflicting  and 
antagonistic,— utility  and  beanty.  The  greater 
the  conception,  the  mightier  the  scheme,  the 
more  strongly  does  this  antagonism  oome  into 
play,  the  more  difficult  does  it  become  to  sustain 
unity  of  character  and  congruity  of  parts,  to 
produce  that  feeling  of  completeness  and 
sustained  interest  which  obtains  in  an  epic 
poem,  that  harmony  of  tone  and  grace  of  com- 
position  which  the  painter  gives  to  his  work,  or 
that  flow  of  line  and  gracefulness  of  posture 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  sculptor. 

There  are  reasons,  too,  which  militate  against 
the  carrying  out  of  an  architectural  work  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original  conception.  The  designer 
is  not  a ways,  indeed  seldom  is,  left  to  carry  out 
the  work  as  he  would  wish  it  ; funds  are  not 
always  at  command,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
continuation  and  final  completion  of  the  work  are 
entrusted  to  others.  Then,  again,  a great  and 
important  edifice  is  seldom  completed  in  the 
lifetime  of  him  who  conceived  its  design  : the 
work  progresses  by  slow  degrees,  a change  of 
taste  occurs,  the  details  are  altered  or  tampered 
with,  and  probably  the  original  idea  is  abandoned, 
and  the  edifice  assumes  a new  charaoter,  the’ 
nnal  result  being  perhaps  a picturesque  com- 
bination, or  an  incongruous  agglomeration  of 
parts,  beautiful  it  may  be  in  a certain  sense,  but 
defeotwe  as  regards  that  completeness  and  unity 
of  effect  which  was  the  aim  of  the  original 
designer.  The  good  or  bad  effect  of  a building 
so  treated  will  depend  upon  whether  the  parts 
appear  naturally  to  belong  to  each  other,  and 
so  combined  into  harmonious  composition.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  as  regards  ecclesias- 
tical architecture.  The  temple,  designed  for  one 
great  purpose,  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  a 
secular  building.  If  conceived  in  the  true 
spirit,  it  should  represent  the  stability,  unity 
and  grandeur  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  that  in 
spite  of  the  variations  and  fluctuations  of  style 
and  taste.  Where  we  do  not  find  this,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  religion  professed 
is  as  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  original 
teaching  as  the  details  are  with  the  building 
they  profess  to  adorn. 

Very  few  Gothic  churches  of  any  great  dimen- 
sions can  be  said  to  be  complete  and  harmonious 
throughout,  few  of  them  indeed  which  have  not 
some  single  feature  which  is  crude  and  incom- 
plete in  itself.  The  tower  which  arose  beside 
the  basilica  to  meet  the  new  requirement  for 
bells  was  originally  a separate  and  detached 
structure,  but  in  course  of  time  it  came  to  be 
considered  an  integral  portion  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  When  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
gable  this  feature  combined  with  the  body  of  the 
church  so  as  to  form  an  harmonious  composition, 
but  in  that  position  it  blocked  up  the  gable,  and’ 
deprived  the  interior  of  the  effect  of  a west 
light.  The  expedient  of  placing  it  at  one  side 
was  not  considered  altogether  satisfactory  as  the 
composition  appeared  to  be  incomplete,  and 
hence  it  came  that  two  towers  were  produced  so 
as  to  balance  each  other;  and  finally  it  was 
found  that,  where  the  church  assumed  the  form 
of  a cross,  a third  and  larger  tower  was  required 
to  complete  the  composition.  The  production  of 
these  towers  required  no  Bmall  expenditure  of 
money,  and  consequently  we  find  numerous 
instances  where  such  were  intended,  but  have 
not  been  executed. 

Another  source  of  incompleteness  in  Gothic 
churches  arose  from  the  fine  idea  of  crowning 
the.  tower  with  a spire.  Many  towers  there  are 
which  have  been  designed  to  be  so  finished,  but 
which  are  left  in  their  incomplete  state,  and 
thus  appear  Bquat  and  unsatisfactory.  To  com- 
bine a massive  square  tower  with  a graceful 
tapering  spire,  so  as  to  produce  a feeling  of 
organic  unity,  as  if  the  one  grew  ont  of  and 
formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  other,  is  no  easy 
matter ; hence  we  find  many  failures  in  this 
respect.  Sometimes  the  spire  appears  to  have 
alidden  down  somewhat  within  the  four  walls ; 
again,  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  stuck  on  at  random 
and  held  its  place  by  mere  chance  ; and  anon  as 
if  it  would  extinguish  the  tower  altogether. 
Seldom  do  we  see  a really  fine  spire  ; but  once 
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Been,  it  holds  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful creations  in  stone  and  lime. 

The  first  requisite  in  a building  is  that  its 
form  should  be  graceful  and  well  proportioned  ; 
if  it  is  so  it  will  be  a beautiful  work  of  art, 
although  almost  destitute  of  ornament ; but  no 
amount  of  ornamentation  will  make  a badly- 
proportioned  edifice  really  worthy  of  admiration. 

Ornamentation  which  is  beautiful  in  itself  may 
be  applied  to  an  uncouth  mass,  and  may  attract 
our  admiration ; but  that  does  not  exonerate  the 
designer  from  the  fundamental  error  of  inatten- 
tion to  general  form.  If  true  harmony  of  pro- 
portion in  the  mass  has  been  attained,  even 
badly-applied  ornament  cannot  altogether  extin- 
guish the  beauty  of  the  original  conception, 
unless,  indeed,  the  ornament  is  upon  such  a scale 
as  to  overpower  by  its  dimensions  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  adorn. 

The  same  rule,  which  applies  to  the  general 
outline  and  proportion  of  a building,  is  also 
applicable  to  the  detail.  The  ornament  should 
not  only  combine  harmoniously  with  the  building, 
but  should  in  itself  be  graceful  and  complete. 
Broken  pediments,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  which  are 
now  coming  into  favour,  can  never  be  anything 
but  examples  of  a debased  taste.  A pediment 
fallen  into  decay,  or  broken  by  acoident,  may 
undoubtedly  be  a beautiful  object,  its  incomplete- 
ness is  due  to  natural  causes,  and  the  mind 
instinotively  graBps  the  idea  that  it  was  at  one 
time  complete,  and  was  originally  intended  so  to 
be.  But  to  imitate  this  incompleteness,  and  to 
produce  it  of  new,  is  quite  as  imbecile  a proceed- 
ing as  to  construct  a new  ruin . The  aim  of  every 
true  artist  should  be  to  attain  perfection.  He 
should  reject  everything  manifestly  imperfect. 
Genuine  ornament  should  contribute  to  the 
general  harmony  and  dignity  of  “building” 
instead  of  imparting  to  it  a look  of  fussy  little- 
ness, which  it  is  sure  to  do  if  made  np  of  shreds 
and  patches.  Some  recent  erections  are  apt  to 
cause  a feeling  of  irritation  rather  than  that 
pleasing  sensation  of  tranquillity  and  sustained 
interest  which  is  produced  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  a really  well  - considered  design.  To 
ornament  construction,  and  not  to  construct 
ornament,  has  been  accepted  as  an  axiom.  To 
construct  imperfect  ornament  is  the  height  of 
folly.  


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LIVERPOOL. 

It  is  now  twenty-one  years  since  St.  George’s 
Hall,  at  Liverpool,  was  opened,  the  inauguration 
having  taken  place  in  the  year  1851.  The 
erection  of  this  noble  building  occupied  no 
less  than  sixteen  years,  the  foundation-stone 
having  been  laid  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Rathbone, 
the  present  member  for  Liverpool,  on  the  Queen’s 
coronation-day, — the  28th  of  June,  1838, — and 
when  the  opening  took  place  in  1854  the  build- 
ing waB  by  no  means  complete,  the  courts  of  law 
being  at  that  time  the  only  portions  of  the  interior 
which  at  that  time  were  actually  finished.  It 
was  not  until  some  years  afterwards  that  the 
great  hall  and  the  conoert-room  were  finally 
completed,  the  decorations  of  these  two  apart- 
ments being  of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
character,  more  especially  the  vaulted  and  sculp- 
tured ceiling  of  the  great  hall.  The  outlay  on 
the  building  was  upwards  of  300,0001.,  more 
than  20,0001.  of  which  were  expended  in  the 
interior  of  the  great  hall.  A still  further  large 
expenditure  is  now  about  to  be  incurred  in 
redecorating  this  apartment  and  the  concert- 
room. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council,  the  finance 
committee  recommended  that  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  White  & Son  for  redecorating  the  two 
apartments,  for  the  sum  of  3,7451.  be  acoepted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Weigh tman  (formerly  the 
borough  surveyor),  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendation,  said  that  the  hall  as  it  now 
stood  was  positively  discreditable  to  the  town  ; 
and  in  answer  to  a question,  said  that  the  ceiling 
as  well  as  the  walls, — indeed,  everything, — was 
to  be  repaired. 

During  the  time  the  subject  was  under 
discussion  a question  was  asked  as  to  the 
number  of  artistio  decorators  in  Liverpool.  A 
member  inquired  if  the  tenders  for  the  work 
were  limited  to  three,  and  on  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  wished  to  know  if  there  were 
only  three  decorators  in  the  town  capable  of 
doing  such  work;  whereupon  Mr.  Alderman 
Weightman  remarked  that  he  should  decline  to 
say  that  there  were  not  more  than  three,  but  he 
believed  such  to  be  the  case. 

If  there  are  three  capable  of  properly 
executing  this  work,  Liverpool  may  be  proud. 
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ST.  PANCRAS  VESTRY  HALL. 

We  give  in  our  present  number  the  front 
elevation  of  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry-hall,  which, 
during  the  past  six  months,  has  undergone  a 
complete  remodelling,  with  extensive  additions. 

For  some  time  past  further  accommodation 
and  greater  convenience  have  been  urgently 
needed,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  business 
staff  of  this  large  and  important  parish,  con- 
taining over  a quarter  of  a million  inhabitants, 
and  being  first  in  rateable  value  in  the  assess- 
ment list  of  the  metropolitan  parishes,  except- 
ing only  the  City  of  London  proper.  It  extends 
from  “ The  Spaniards,”  on  Hampstead-heatb,  to 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  north  and  south,  and  from 
the  “Brecknock”  to  Primrose-hill,  east  and  west. 

It  was  at  first  a question  whether  the  offices 
should  be  in  an  entire  new  building,  and  desig- 
nated the  Town-hall,  in  a more  central  position 
of  the  parish,  or  if  the  old  building  should  be 
enlarged.  The  vestry,  however,  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  advertised  for  designs  for  extending 
the  old  building,  which  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect,  to  carry  out 
their  requirements. 

The  site  is  the  freehold  of  the  vestry,  and  the 
offices  alone  stand  upon  an  area  of  130  feet  by 
64  ft.,  about  one-fifth  of  an  acre,  and  are  three 
stories  in  height,  more  than  one-half  of  which 
is  entirely  new  building.  The  old  portion  has 
been  so  altered  that  it  is  difficult  now  to  recog- 
nise the  old  vestry  building  at  all. 

The  ground-floor  will  be  occupied  by  the 
sanitary  and  gas  departments,  the  Burial  Board, 
and  District  Superintendent  Registrar’s  Offices, 
in  addition  to  six  fireproof  strong-rooms,  gas- 
testing room  and  medical  officers’  laboratory. 
Extensive  lavatory  accommodation  for  the  whole 
of  the  offices  is  also  provided  on  this  floor,  but 
outside  the  main  building. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  vestry  clerk’s, 
works’,  and  finance  departments;  also  the  offices 
of  the  guardians  and  directors  of  the  poor. 

The  second  floor  is  wholly  taken  up  by  the 
vestry-hall,  Board-room,  library,  and  committee, 
rooms,  which  also  afford  suitable  arrangements 
for  occasions  of  concorts  or  public  entertain- 
ments ; and  above  the  Board-room  is  a suite  of 
apartments  for  the  hall-keeper. 

The  first  floor  is  approached  from  the  principal 
entrance  by  a flight  of  Portland  stone  steps,  10  ft. 
wide,  with  ornamental  panel  balusters  and  wain, 
scot  handrail.  At  the  top  of  the  first  flight, 
right  and  left,  are  the  staircases  to  the  second 
floor,  with  large  arches  spanning  the  entrances. 

From  the  street . entrance  spacious  central 
corridors  are  visible  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors,  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
with  pendent  globe  - lamps  from  the  elliptic 
arches.  On  either  side  of  these  corridors  are 
grouped  the  different  departments. 

The  entrance-hall  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles, 
and  is  two  stories  in  height.  Suspended  from 
the  central  panel  of  the_ceiling  is  a large  globe- 
lamp  ; the  ground-floor  of  the  hall  is  further 
lighted  by  two  standard  globe-lamps  on  the 
newels  of  the  bottom  central  steps.  In  the  hall 
is  a black  marble  slab,  with  gold  sunk  letters, 
indicating  the  various  offices  by  numbers ; and 
adjoining  is  the  inquiry  office,  fitted  with  all  the 
necessary  postal  and  delivery  arrangements  for 
facilitating  the  general  business. 

In  the  rear  of  the  building,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  corridors,  there  is  another  staircase  the 
whole  height  of  the  building,  affording  ample 
convenience,  light,  and  ventilation.  Each  office 
has  a perforated  ring  ventilator  in  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling,  from  which  is  suspended  the  gaslight, 
with  ready  outlets  to  the  fresh  air  by  means  of 
air-bricks  in  the  external  walls  at  the  joist  level. 

The  strong-rooms  are  fitted  with  slate  shelves 
and  tables,  and  easily  approached  from  the 
different  departments.  Several  massive  iron 
safes, — Milner’s  and  others, — are  also  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  ohief  offices. 

A life  is  provided  in  the  vestry  clerk’s  depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  moving 
the  cumbrous  rate  and  index  books  to  and  from 
the  strong-room,  which  in  this  case  is  imme- 
diately underneath  ; and  the  works  department 
is  fitted  with  special  arrangement  for  paying  the 
street  workmen  without  the  necessity  of  their 
coming  into  the  building.  The  offices  throughout 
are  fitted  with  Zimdar’s  eleotric  bells. 

The  large  hall,  which  is  about  70  ft.  by  40  ft.,  is 
yet  to  be  decorated,  together  with  several  minor 
improvements  in  the  old  portion  of  the  building. 
Most  of  the  new  fittings,  desks,  cases,  and 
counter-tops,  many  of  which  are  of  special  con- 
struction, are  in  wainscot. 


The  extent  of  the  new  front  is  about  75  fc. 
by  50  ft.  high,  and  stands  on  what  was  originally  a 
Bpacious  enclosed  forecourt,  and  from  its  being  at 
the  junction  of  four  principal  streets  of  the 
neighbourhood, — viz.,  Pancras-road,  King’s-road, 
Crowndale-road,  and  Great  College- street, — it 
forms  a prominent  feature. 

The  ground-story  is  faced  with  Corsham  Down 
stone,  with  ashlar  and  sunk  work;  the  corners 
are  circular;  and  it  has  a dentil  cornice.  The 
entrance  columns  are  polished  grey  granite  with 
wainscot  sliding  doors ; the  device  of  the  St. 
Pancras  Common  Seal  is  carved  in  the  tympa- 
num over  the  door,  illustrative  of  the  victory  of 
the  youth  St.  Pancratius  over  his  persecutors  j 
this  device  is  also  embossed  within  an  oval 
garter  on  each  lower  sash,  of  plate-glass, 
throughout  the  entire  front.  The  first  and 
second  stories  are  faced  with  red  Fareham 
bricks,  with  blue  black  joints,  and  with 
Bath  stone  dressings  and  quoins ; the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a bold  stone  block  cornice  and 
balustraded  parapet.  The  centre,  projecting,  is 
designed  for  a clock  dial,  and  is  protected  by  a 
segmental  hood,  supported  on  carved  scroll 
ancones ; above  this  is  the  base  for  a full-size 
figure  of  St.  Pancratius,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
parish.  It  is  expected  that  both  the  figure  and 
the  clock  will  be  the  .'gifts  of  two  of  the  ex. 
churchwardens. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  8th  of 
July  last,  as  recorded  on  the  stone,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  triennial  boundary-beating  of  the 
parish  by  the  two  churchwardens,  Messrs.  Joseph 
Salter  and  Charles  Coleing,  and  the  hall  will  be 
opened  during  the  present  month. 

The  business  of  the  parish  has  been  carried  on 
as  usual  during  the  whole  period  of  the  altera- 
tions, consequently  causing  many  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  to  the  builders,  Messrs.  Wilson 
Brothers,  and  to  their  foreman,  Mr.  Bowles,  who 
are  carrying  out  the  works  in  a satisfactory 
manner  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
the  architect. 

STRIKES  AND  WAGES  IN  GERMANY.  I 

One  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  last  war 
with  France  has  been  the  steady  advance  of  the 
prices  for  labour,  and  for  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  Germany  ; and  the  continually  increasing 
demands  of  workmen  for  increased  wages  have 
led  to  disputes  between  them  and  employers. 
Partial  strikes  of  carpenters  engaged  in  ship- . 
building  and  others  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
before  the  war;  and  especially  at  the  beginning, 
of  spring,  when  the  workmen  stood  out  for  higher 
wages  than  they  had  received  during  the  shorter 
winter  days.  Such  demands,  though  sometimes 
resisted  by  the  masters,  generally  resulted  in 
increase  of  wages,  and  if  “strikes”  occurred, 
the  disputes  were,  as  a rule,  satisfactorily  settled 
in  a day  or  two.  Since,  however,  the  latter  part 
of  1873,  “an  emissary  of  the  Bocial  democratic, 
party,”  writes  the  British  Consul  at  Memel,  came 
to  make  his  permanent  abode  in  that  town,  and 
the  strikes  have  been  carried  on  in  a methodical 
manner. 

In  daily  succession,  carpenters,  masons,  sailors, 
printers,  and  all  other  kinds  of  tradespeople, 
gave  notice  that  they  would  lay  down  work  if 
their  demands  were  not  agreed  to.  In  most 
cases  they  were  successful,  and,  in- consequence, 
their  pretensions  have  become  to  be  unreason- 
able. “ The  worst  result  of  the  social  warfare,” 
adds  the  consul  in  his  report, — and  here  British 
“strikers”  may  take  note, — “ beside  sthe  momen- 
tary embarrassments  of  trade,  is,  that  ultimately 
labourers  derive  no  permanent  benefit  from  it ; 
for  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  price  of  labour 
rises,  so  the  prices  of  food  and  all  other  neces- 
saries of  life  advance.  The  situation  of  the 
working  olass  at  present  is  no  better  than  before, 
and  will  become  worse  whenever  a duller  period 
arrives.” 

The  wages  of  the  common  labourers  employed 
in  agriculture  are  about  Is.  6d.  per  day.  Of 
those  in  timber-yards,  &c.,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. ; of 
masons,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c.,  4s.  6d. — an  ad- 
vance of  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  on  the 
wages  paid  three  or  four  years  ago. 


Antiquities  of  Scotland. — The  Athenmum 
states  that  Miss  Christian  Maclagan  has  pub- 
lished a folio  volume, — which  is  illustrated  with 
forty  photolithographic  plates, — of  the  Hill  Forts 
and  Stone  Circles  of  Scotland.  The  work  is 
dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Queen.  The 
authoress  is  a lady  associate  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 


ST.  PANCRAS  VESTRY-HALL. Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  Architect. 
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TIIE  SOCIETY  OP  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The  rapid  growth  and  attained  perfection  of 
water-colour  painting  in  this  country  must  be 
singularly  striking  to  all  who  have  noted  its 
lowly  and  unpretending  origin  in  the  delineations 
of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  whose  subjects, — old  castles, 
monastic  ruins,  and  gentlemen’s  seats,  — were 
made  fashionable  at  that  time  by  the  “ Tours  ” 
of  Pennant.  These  drawings  for  the  most  part 
were  executed  in  a neutral  compound  of  black 
and  blue,  over  which  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour 
was  passed  to  express  the  natural  hue  of 
objects.  Even  Turner  and  Girtin  followed  for  a 
time  the  regular  formula.  Soon,  however,  to 
cast  it  aside;  and,  by  reversing  the  whole  process, 
they  gave  to  their  works  a power  and  fascination 
of  “ local  colour  ” not  hitherto  achieved.  The 
way  thus  opened,  others  were  not  slow  to  follow 
the  improved  mode  of  practice  initiated  by  these 
two  distinguished  artists. 

Fainters  now  began  to  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  painting  in  water  colours,  and  rapidly 
gained  in  mastery  over  the  material.  About 
the  year  1801  the  idea  of  an  exhibition  exclu- 
sively for  water-colour  pictures  began  to  be 
whispered  about.  The  water-colour  painters 
complained  loudly  that  they  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  works  with  credit  to 
themselves.  The  small  and  ill-lighted  Council- 
room  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Somerset  House 
was  the  only  place  open  to  them  as  general  ex- 
hibitors, but  this  room  was  crowded  with  a 
mixed  assemblage  of  miniatures,  architectural 
drawings,  and  the  worst  of  the  pictures  in  oil, 
amongst  which  were  thrust  the  works  in  water- 
colours, between  windows,  and  under  windows; 
and  not  unfrequontly  in  the  dark  corners  of  the 
room  devoted  to  sculpture,  where  they  could 
scarcely  be  seen,  or  if  seen  at  all,  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage.  Another  ground  of  complaint  was 
a law  of  the  Royal  Academy  which  excluded  from 
the  honours  of  that  body  those  artists  who 
wrought  in  water-oolours  only.  It  was  urged 
with  reason  that  professional  rank  ought  not  to 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  vehicle  used,  but 
| solely  on  the  merit  of  the  works,  in  whatever 
! material  executed  ; and  they  pointed  to  the 
1 inventive  powers  of  Turner,  Girtin,  Barrett, 
Yarley,  and  other  artists  of  eminence,  who  had 
I entirely  changed  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts 
i from  the  “ tinted  ” and  “stained  drawings”  of 
i their  predecessors,  and  invested  it  with  all  the 
! power  and  dignity  of  painting.  Other  considera- 
tions of  personal  advantage  were  not  overlooked 
by  the  projectors  of  the  new  exhibition,  the  first 
I idea  of  which  sprang  from  the  mind  of  Shelly, 
an  eminent  miniature-painter,  in  a conversation 
! held  with  W.  F.  Wells,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  the  intimate  of  Turner,  who  originated  the 
I conception  of  the  “Liber  Studiorum.”  W.  H.Pyne, 
i the  author  of  “ Wine  and  Walnuts,”  and  Robert 
Hills,  bo  well  known  from  his  admirable  etchings 
of  cattle,  joined  them.  These  four  artists 
I frequently  met  to  discuss  the  practicability  of 
the  scheme.  Turner  was  inaccessible,  as  he  was 
[working  for  the  Academy,  and  Girtin  had  just 
idied.  The  utmost  hope  of  the  projectors  was 
[that  they  might  muster  twenty  names  to  start 
.with,  but  from  various  causes  the  accomplish, 
iment  of  their  plans  lingered  for  nearly  three 
lyears.  It  was  not  until  November  30th,  1804, 
.that  ten  artists  could  be  gathered  together  at  a 
i meeting  held  at  the  Stratford  Coffee-house,  in 
lOxford-street,  who,  agreeing  upon  a code  of 
laws,  elected  W.  S.  Gilpin,  president;  S.  Shelly, 
itreasurer;  and  Robert  Hills,  secretary,  and  con- 
istituted  themselves  the  “Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours.” 

I The  first  exhibition  of  the  newly-inaugurated 
{Society  took  place  at  rooms  built  by  Vander- 
.gutch,  the  engraver,  at  20,  Lower  Brook-street, 
and  was  opened  to  the  public,  with  a display  of 
|275  works,  on  April  22,  1805. 

I The  experiment,  thus  fairly  started,  prospered 
ibeyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 
The  exhibition  was  daily  crowded  with  distin- 
guished visitors,  and  an  eager  curiosity  possessed 
ithose  who  claim  to  live  and  rule  in  the  exclusive 
{region  of  taste,  which  found  expression  in  sur- 
prise and  admiration  at  the  power  and  excellence 
of  the  works  exhibited,  and  in  hearty  congratula- 
itions  to  the  members  on  the  success  of  their 
:Undertaking.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
Bohoolof  art,  which,  mainly  through  the  continued 
exhibitions  of  this  Society  from  the  period  of  its 
establishment  to  the  present  time,  has  yearly 
risen  in  estimation  and  influence,  and  become 
the  parent  of  many  similar  associations,  both  in 


this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  splendid 
works  of  Barrett,  Prout,  Harding,  Cattermole, 
Fielding,  Dewint,  David  Cox,  William  Hunt,  and 
many  more,  testify  to  the  genius  displayed  in 
water-colour  painting  by  the  deceased  members 
of  this  Society;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
light  of  recent  “ sales,”  their  creations  are  held 
as  of  almost  priceless  worth  in  the  eyes  of  col- 
lectors and  connoisseurs,  and  are  now  enshrined 
with  their  choicest  treasures. 

A change  has  been  effected  in  the  house  of  the 
Society. 

The  space  now  occupied  by  the  entrance-hall 
and  front  formerly  consisted  of  three  separate 
entrances  to  three  separate  tenements,  each 
approached  by  an  ordinary  doorway  in  an  ordi- 
nary front.  These  doors  gave  access  to  the  gal- 
lery (by  the  long  ladder-like  staircase,  so  well 
known  to  our  readers),  to  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Tanqueray,  wine  merchants,  and  to  a private  re- 
sidence on  the  mezzanine  and  upper  floors. 

The  mezzanine  has  now  been  thrown  into  the 
hall.  The  staircase  rises  from  the  hall  by  a 
winding  flight  to  a landing,  which  leads  on  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  old  staircase,  to  which 
but  little  has  been  done. 

The  confined  space  of  the  hall,  which  had  to 
accommodate  the  three  entrances  as  before,  ren- 
dered any  great  architectural  effect  difficult  of 
attainment.  It  has  been  sought  to  give  height 
and  interest  by  treating  it  somewhat  in  the  Btyle 
of  the  ancient  atrium,  with  the  addition  of  the 
stairs,  and  with  much  success.  The  pavement— 
a reproduction  of  the  opus  sectile — is  by  Mr. 
Burke,  of  Regent-street  and  Newman-street,  and 
is  a good  specimen  of  this  revived  work. 

The  exterior,  of  which  we  give  a view,  is  of 
Portland  stone,  with  granite  columns  and  pilas- 
ters, and  there  are  panels  of  coloured  marble  in 
the  piers,  which,  with  their  surmounting  terminal 
figures,  support  the  balcony. 

The  engraving  renders  any  description  of  the 
design  unnecessary.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell ; the  budders  are  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Shaw,  of  Earl-street,  Westminster.  The  sculp- 
ture has  been  executed  by  Signor  Fabbrucci, 
formerly  of  Florence,  now  of  River-terrace, 
Cremorne-road.  The  interior  is  being  veiy 
simply  decorated,  and  the  gallery  will  be  opened 
for  a private  view  of  the  regular  exhibition  of 
the  year  this  week. 


A CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE.* 

LETTERS  FROM  SnAKSPEARIA  OiY  SCAMOZZt  SMITH, 
ESQ.,  ARCHITECT. 

Written  to  his  Friends  in  London  during  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1915-10. 

My  Dear , — Returning  home  from  our  last 

walk  we  took  a circuitous  path  that  we  might 
pass  through  the  beautiful  village  of  Edensor, 
on  the  borders  of  which  my  friend’s  house  may 
bo  said  to  stand,  and  on  which  as  we  approached 
it,  the  setting  sun  shone  through  light  aud  fleecy 
clouds,  giving  it  the  most  pleasing  aspect 
imaginable,  the  spire  of  the  church  rising  above 
the  picturesquely-arranged  houses,  and  cottages 
embosomed  among  trees.  Beyond,  in  the  dis- 
tance against  the  clouds,  rose  ;the  lofty  domes 
and  spires,  and  towers  of  the  great  city  itself, 
which  elsewhere  seemed  to  melt  into  Heaven  ; 
and  certainly  forming  the  most  picturesque 
architectural  outline  I had  ever  witnessed  any- 
where. But  that  was  a charm  that  had  followed 
me  all  day.  I mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
my  companion,  who  attributed  it  in  part  to  the 
varied  line  of  the  elevations,  to  the  roofs  being 
in  all  cases  visible  above  the  elevations,  to  finials, 
and  to  the  introduction  of  curvature  into  the 
roofs.  Most  are  curved,  and  show  curvilinear 
forms  throughout,  which  I take  it  is  the  chief 
source, — not  from  any  aim  at  the  picturesque. 

It  arises  from  the  varied  line  and  pinnacle- 
crowned  elevations,  with  designed  and  decorated 
beauty-moulded  chimneys, — but  partly  also  from 
the  fact  that  the  roof  is  in  all  cases  seen  above 
as  the  natural  crown  of  the  building,  giving  it 
dignity  and  expression,  which,  though  it  seldom 
rains,  is  never  flat, — (none  of  these  mountainous 
amorphous  roofs  of  France,  nor  in  Gothic  the 
extreme  triangular  I'oofs), — showing  curvilinear 
forms  of  every  kind,  from  the  barrel  vault  to 
the  hemispherical  dome.  Barrel  and  mixed 
concave  roofs,  segmental  roofs,  tetragonal  or 
square  domes,  pentagonal  domes,  hexagonal  and 
octagonal  domes,  decagonal,  duodecagonal,  para- 
bolical domes,  are  all  common  forms  ; more 
especially  domes  of  every  variety  of  section,  both 

* See  pp.  327  and  344,  ante,  with  letter  from  Mr.  S. 
Huggins. 


horizontal  and  vertical,  which  they  are  very  expert 
in  constructing,  both  with  stone,  brick,  or  tiles,  and 
iron.  The  effect  of  which  variety  of  roof  is,  that  it 
gives  more  harmony  to  the  general  view  of  the 
roof,  and  makes  the  hemispherical  dome,  when  it 
appears,  look  more  at  home,  and  not  so  isolated 
a form  as  it  seems  among  our  straight-lined 
roofs,  where  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  all  about 
it,  as  the  intermediate  forms  between  it  and  the 
straight  lines  are  wanting.  Here  the  deficient 
links  are  supplied ; for  here  are  all  shapes  of 
roof  from  the  triangular  to  the  globular,  and 
convex  and  concave,  and  mixed.  Hero  the 
oblong  plans  are  covered  with  the  cylindrical 
form,  and  the  square  and  the  multangular  with 
domes  of  various  vertical  sections,  and  this,  I 
believe,  is  a main  source  of  the  beauty  of  the 
buildings  under  notice. 

On  our  return  I found  a highly-intellectual 
company,  chiefly  of  our  profession,  assembled  to 
meet  me,  and  among  them  one,  an  architect, 
who  had  just  returned  from  a tour  in  Europe, 
including  the  British  isles.  They  were  of  almost 
all  religious  persuasions  to  be  found  in  Australia, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Presbyterian 
and  Quaker.  A conversation  ensued  which  con- 
firmed my  impression  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  be  agreed  on  the  subject  of  architecture 
while  we  differ  on  that  of  religion,  with  the 
career  of  which  architecture  has  always  been 
connected,  and  with  whose  destinies  I believe  it 
is  involved. 

As  was  natural,  the  travels  of  the  tourist,  who 
was  a Lutheran,  that  is  of  the  Reformed  or  Pro- 
testant Church,  occupied  a good  deal  of  the 
conversation.  He  was  fully  alive,  I soon  per- 
ceived, to  our  shortcomings  and  errors,  more 
especially  to  those  of  the  modern  Gothicists, 
whose  wholesale  copying,  and  imitation  of  acci- 
dents and  alterations  and  blunders  in  the  original 
buildings,  discontinuous  cornices,  with  the  muti- 
lation ostentatiously  displayed,  putting  as  it 
were  in  italics  what  ought  not  to  appear  at  all, — 
these  and  the  like  were  commented  on  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  company,  not  dreaming, 
eo  great  is  the  freedom  of  speech  and  innocence 
of  personal  offence,  that  it  could  cause  any  un- 
easiness to  the  Englishman.  “ How  admirably 
adapted,”  said  the  tourist  to  me,  “ must  be  those 
notable  churches,  built,  as  your  newspapers  have 
it,  in  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the  latter 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  how  admirably 
adapted  must  they  be  to  the  religion  and  taste 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  ! ” I felt 
myself  bound  to  confess  that  in  the  matter  of 
copying,  the  Classicists  as  well  as  Gothicists 
were  verily  guilty.  “ True,”  said  the  traveller, 
“ but  your  Classio  men  do  not  go  back  to  archaic 
periods  of  Grecian  art  for  models,  nor  to  Grecian 
art  at  all.  And  we  never  hear  of  a church  to 
be  built  in  the  style  that  prevailed  before 
the  Biege  of  Troy.  You  either  take  the  style 
modified  by  the  Italians,  or  you  adapt  it  to  the 
use  of  the  day  yourselves,  and  never  outrage 
common  Bense,  by  showing  a Protestant  church 
in  the  guise  of  a Greek  temple.”  I told  him 
we  had  done  even  that,  and  much  worse,  for  we 
had  reproduced  tho  ponderous  and  mysterious 
architecture  of  the  Nile  of  3,000  years  ago  for 
modern  English  purposes. 

Sir  Joseph,  always  inclining  to  the  charitable 
side,  said  that  it  was  probably  not  from 
want  of  artistic  power  that  so  much  copying  was 
resorted  to,  but  from  a wish  or  hope  that  with 
the  actual  forms  they  would  revive  the  old  feel- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  Medievalists.  But  the 
wish,  he  continued,  was  a vain  one.  The  style  of 
feeling,  both  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  that 
characterised  the  ecclesiastical  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  deeply  rooted  as  it  was  in  the 
religious  fervour  of  the  times, — of  which  it  was 
the  genuine  fruit,— can  never  be  really  revived  in 
a time  of  such  entirely  different  spirit  as  the 
present. 

The  sculptor  remarked  that  the  general 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  would  be  a mis- 
fortune to  sculpture,  as  it  would  depress  and 
lessen  its  scope,  which  required  tho  association 
of  the  refined  and  perfect  lines  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture for  its  full  development  in  the  display 
of  the  nude  human  figure,  which  alone  was  the 
worthy  object  of  sculpture,  and  which  no 
sculptor,  who  aimed  at  the  highest  excellence 
possible  in  bis  art,  and  who  had  been  reborn,  as 
it  were,  under  the  influence  of  the  marvels  of 
the  Greek  chisel,  could  forego.  But  Gothic 
architecture  had  no  such  refinement  of  line  to 
echo  and  welcome  this  high  style  of  sculpture. 
It  could  only  embrace  the  draped  figures ; the 
roundness  and  beauty  of  the  nude  would  make 
> it  look  more  harsh  and  wiry,  and  angular,  , It 
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was  only  in  Classic  that  the  sculptor  could  revel 
in  the  beauty  of  the  nude.  A Romanist, 
whose  jealousy  seemed  roused  by  what  was  said 
of  the  Classic  style,  here  begged  to  remind  us 
that  the  Gothic  Btyle  was  the  genuine  offspring 
of  the  Universal  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
born  within  it,  born  in  its  service,  and  that  that 
Church  had  still  need  of  it  as  its  proper  hand- 
maid, and  essential  to  its  full  ministrations. 

The  ProteBtant  first  speaker  was  sure  he  would 
give  no  offence  by  expressing  his  belief  that  the 
architectural  imagination  of  those  interesting 
ages,  ingenious  and  poetic  as  it  was,  had  been 
unable  to  escape  the  infection  of  their  supersti- 
tion ; and  that  its  fruits  to  us  inspired  feelings 
in  respect  of  religion  which  the  light  of  philo- 
sophy had  dispelled.  Mediaeval  Christianity,  so 
far  as  it  was  retained  among  us,  might  be  fitly 
symbolised  by  the  Mediaeval  architecture ; but  if 
we  gave  Christianity  the  cheerful  and  benign 
aspect  which  he  believed  in  truth  belonged  to 
her,  and  wished  to  portray  her  in  her  native 
loveliness  as  the  comforter  and  consoler  of  man, 
divested  of  that  gloom  and  terror  which  had  too 
often  shrouded  her  fair  face,  and  which  some  of 
the  reformers  had  deepened  rather  than  re- 
moved, though  they  were  really  unknown  in  the 
primitive  and  pure  ages  of  the  Church, — if  we 
wished  so  to  represent  Christianity,  it  would  re- 
quire  the  refined  and  sunny  architecture  of  the 
South,  which  was,  nevertheless,  capable  of  ex- 
pressions grave  and  sublime,  as  its  architectural 
exponent. 

The  Romanist  replied  with  great  good  humour 
that  the  architects  of  those  works  were  the  abbots 
and  bishops  of  a Church  that  he  believed  to  be 
unchangeable  and  infallible,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived the  truth  in  direct  descent  from  the 
fountain  Head  of  Truth,  and  was  therefore 
immovable  by  the  advance  of  philosophy. 

A Dissenter,  or  rather  Presbyterian,  who  had 
hitherto  been  silent,  here  entered  the  lists  against 
both  combatants.  It  was  due,  he  Baid,  to  the 
spirituality  of  God  and  of  his  religion  that  we 
should  have  better  expressed  the  idea  that  He 
dwells  not  in  temples  made  with  hands;  and 
have  left  a wider  difference  in  reference  to  mode 
of  worship  between  us  and  the  heathen.  Some  one 
mentioned  the  Israelitish  temple,  built  by  the 
command  of  God,  and  where  He  promised  to  re- 
oord  his  name  and  manifest  his  presence.  That 
was  under  another  dispensation,  he  replied, 
wherein  the  Jews  were  the  peculiar  people  of 
God  ; but  now  all  men  were  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God,  who  was  no  longer  a respecter  of  persons  or 
places. 

“ Then  why  do  your  people  build  houses  to 
God?”  asked  mine  host.  “ We  do  not  build  houses 
to  God,”  was  thereply.  “Bethpbage Chapel  is  not 
God’s  house  : it  is  our  meeting-house  for  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  union  in  worship,  and  was 
built  not  for  God’s  honour,  but  our  convenience. 
No  house  was  or  could  be  made  by  man  worthy 
even  to  be  called  His.  A field  or  plain,  with  the 
horizon  for  its  walls  and  the  canopy  of  heaven 
for  its  ceiling,  would  be  more  like  God’s  House 
than  anything  they  could  build.  But  God’s 
House  was  the  glorious  universe,  and  the  absur- 
dity  of  calling  any  little  pile  of  brick  or  stone  the 
House  of  God  was  more  apparent  since  the  dis- 
closures of  astronomy  had  so  expanded  our  notions 
of  the  creation,  turning  what  had  hitherto  been 
deemed  earth’s  midnight  lamps  into  unnumbered 
worlds.  Besides,  it  was  not  honouring  God  to  offer 
to  Him  the  same  kind  of  material  grandeur  that 
had  been  offered  to  Jupiter,  to  Venus,  or  Apollo. 
All  the  splendours  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church,”  he  believed,  “ was  an  imitation  of  the 
heathen  temple,  which  they  had  never  equalled. 
Christians,  with  the  Mahommetans  to  boot,  who 
at  least  were  pure  Theists,  had  been  building 
temples  all  over  the  world  for  nearly  2,000  years  to 
the  True  God ; but  they  had  not  built  one  equal 
in  perfection  of  architecture,  and  expression  of 
mind,  to  one  the  Greeks  had  built  to  Minerva. 
The  ancient  Magians,”  he  said,  “ or  followers  of 
Zoroaster,  improperly  called  Fire  Worshippers, 
showed  truer  notions  of  the  Deity  when  they 
worshipped  him  in  the  open  air,  merely  turning 
towards  the  sun  as  his  emblem,  which  it  was, 
and  an  infinitely  more  glorious  one  than  we  could 
oreate  in  our  churches.” 

Not  only  did  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Jacob, 
and  Job  not  build  temples,  contenting  them- 
selves with  open-air  altars,  but  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonians, who  practised  the  earliest  species  of 
idolatry,  the  Sabaaan  worship  of  the  stars,  for 
ages  built  none ; and  it  was  not  till  idolatry 
had  fairly  set  in  amongst  the  Egyptians  that 
temples  were  built  to  the  Deity  or  supposed 
Deities. 


He  was,  nevertheless,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
architecture,  and  as  such  should  have  wished 
to  see  the  Gothic,  if  reproduced  it  must  be,  re- 
produced in  a different  manner  in  Europe  ; a 
wish  in  which  the  Romanist  cordially  sym- 
pathised,  even  he  admitting  that  the  Gothicists 
were  utterly  astray  in  reference  to  the  style  they 
were  attempting  to  revive.  He  said  it  should  be 
revived  artistically,  not  archmologioally,  and 
ridiculed  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  dealt 
with  in  England. 

The  pleasure  of  this  conversation  was  greatly 
heightened  by  the  good  humour  with  which  it 
was  carried  on.  Nobody  seeming  in  the  least 
hurt  by  the  expression  of  opinion,  or  by  his 
neighbour  bolding  a different  opinion  to  his  own, 
it  being  understood  that  opinion  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  will,  expression  of  a hostile  opinion 
could  not  betoken  ill-will. — Yours,  &o., 

Scamozzi  Smith. 


My  Dear  , — Next  morning,  just  before 

my  departure,  I had  the  rare  pleasure  of  looking 
over  the  portfolio  of  Sir  Joseph’s  unexecuted 
designs, — the  brightest  visions  and  embodiments 
of  thought  and  feeling  of  his  life.  In  some  of 
these  the  architect  or  sculptor  has  drawn  more 
largely  than  I ever  saw  or  could  conceive 
possible,  with  a view  to  execution,  in  stone  or 
marble,  upon  the  golden  visions  and  winged 
shapes  that  lie  mirrored  within  the  soul’s  fairy- 
land,— the  fancy  and  imagination.  But  he 
modestly  attributes  all  his  success  in  design  to 
his  careful,  watchful  attention  to  the  teachings 
and  softest  whisperings  of  Nature.  In  whom, 
as  a guide  to  the  architect,  he  has  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence.  There  are,  said  he,  sources 
of  light  and  inspiration  in  nature, — the  Hebe  and 
immortal  mother, — yet  unbroached,  ready  for 
our  use  when  earnestly  sought,  which  yet 
remains,  like  the  statue  of  Isis,  an  image  of 
beauty  and  truth,  from  which  no  hand  has  lifted 
the  veil. 

I returned  home — that  is,  to  my  hotel — highly 
delighted  with  my  visit,  having  spent  a few  of 
the  happiest  days  I can  call  to  mind  in  this 
charming  house ; perhaps,  after  all  I have  said, 
most  charmed  by  what  I have  scarcely  men- 
tioned, the  conversation  of  mine  host  and  hostess. 
The  latter  I had  met  before  this  visit,  and  had 
noticed  for  her  elegance  of  manners, — her  wit, 
her  delicate  taste,  and  eloquent  enthusiasm  for 
all  the  fine  arts,  which  throws  a charm  over  all 
around  her.  To  a woman’s  heart  she  unites  a 
mind  reflective  and  lofty,  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  great  aims  of  life,  and,  of  course,  of 
fully  sympathising  in  the  high  aspirations  of  her 
husband.  I need  scarcely  say  she  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  architecture,  which  she  thinks  a 
highly  captivating  study.  I remember  she 
seemed  astonished  wheu  I told  her  it  was  gene- 
rally considered  a dry  and  uninteresting  subject 
by  English  ladies.  It  was  a pity,  she  said,  the 
intellectual  ladies  of  England  lost  so  great  a 
pleasure,  as  she  was  sure  they  would  consider  it, 
if  once  they  broke  the  ice,  as  it  could  only  be 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, Its  career,  she  said,  was  the  career  of  the 
combined  reason  and  imagination  of  man,  and 
its  symbol  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lines  of 
thought  on  the  chart  of  human  history.  Her 
husband,  as  I told  you,  is  a poet  as  well  as  an 
architect.  He  certainly  possesses  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  poetic  tendencies, — that  of  exalted 
faith  in  the  attributes  and  destiuies  of  humanity. 
Of  him  you  will  have  some  idea  from  his  works, 
and  the  slight  sketches  I have  from  time  to  time 
given  you  of  his  views  and  opinions  on  various 
and  great  subjects, — more  especially  architec- 
tural style.  Would  that  I could  convey  to  you 
some  notion  of  the  amiable  and  captivating 
manner,  the  winning  smile,  the  accents  low  and 
musical,  that  gave  additional  charm,  or  doubled 
the  charm,  with  which  they  were  uttered.  Of 
this  more  anon. 

I now  send  you  an  account  of  some  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Joseph’s.  One  of  these 
has  the  different  stories  in  different  kinds  of 
Btone,  or  stone  and  marble ; the  basement  being 
cold  blue  grey  granite,  the  principal  story  a 
warm  yellow  fine-grained  stone,  the  attic  Sienna 
marble,  each  sufficiently  carried  into  the  other 
in  various  features  and  details,  to  add  unity  to 
the  variety.  The  height  of  these  stories  is 
beautifully  proportioned  for  effect.  This  house 
exhibits,  too,  a fine  specimen  of  grouping  two 
stories  into  one  composition,  giving  a greater 
unity  to  the  composition.  But  I was  more 
charmed  with  a small  building  in  which  the 
windows  and  doorjambs,  and  pilasters  and  ■ 


columns  and  entablatures,  were  of  yellow  buff 
Sienna  marble,  or  yellow  polished  granite ; the 
intermediate  walling  was  of  red  granite,  also 
polished,  and  the  panels,  friezes,  bassi  rilievi,  &c., 
of  blue.  The  caps  of  columns  and  other  sculp, 
tured  features  were  of  white  stone.  In  some 
humbler  domestic  buildings  I have  seen  the 
same  effect  aimed  at  by  a cheaper  means,  by 
putting  in  panels  or  the  frieze  of  a finer  grained 
stone,  and  painting  or  staining  them.  Circular 
disks,  sometimes  of  coloured  tiles, — the  poorest 
will  not  tolerate  the  monotony  seen  in  our  house 
fronts.  I see  nothing  irrational  in  colouring  a 
panel  or  frieze  green  or  blue ; cemented  buildings 
are  often  done  so;  panels  formed,  and  then 
painted  blue  or  green  or  red.  Yellow  stone 
dressings,  ruby-red  bricks,  with  deep  blue  or 
purple  frieze  and  panels,  is  a common  arrange- 
ment for  smaller  buildings  in  which  terra  cotta 
ornaments  are  frequently  employed  ; and  also 
superior  classes  of  washable  bricks  of  different 
tones  of  colour,  are  all  used  here.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  mention  of  cement.  But 
coating  with  an  excellent  cement  is  practised 
here,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  orna- 
ments of  this  charming  neighbourhood  is  a 
house  so  coated.  But  it  is  not  made  to 
imitate  stone,  but  is  consistently"  decorated, 
though  it  is  properly  made  to  sympathise  with 
others,  the  usual  decorations  of  which  it,  as  it 
were,  reflects.  It  is  deoorated  by  mouldings 
and  panels,  and  tastefully  and  delicately  tinted 
decorations ; for  whatever  the  material,  the 
Australians  will  not  tolerate  monotony  so  weary- 
ing among  us.  This  latter  house  I found  was 
built  round  a garden.  It  is  of  two  stories,  and 
the  bedrooms,  most  of  them,  look  out  upon  it, 
and  open  into  balconies  overlooking  it. 

We  place  terraces  along  the  drawing-room 
fa9ades.  But  how  seldom  owing  to  the  weather 
can  these  be  used  ? How  much  preferable  the 
inclosed  garden  or  cloister  walk  for  the  purpose 
of  airing  and  exercise. 

I now  send  you,  according  to  promise,  a sketch 
of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Neo-classic  churches, 
the  Church  of  St.  Lebbeus,  which  I visited  in 
company  with  Sir  Joseph. 

It  is  of  the  Basilican  form,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  nave, 
which  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  Church  of 
St.  Annunciata  at  Genoa.  But  the  side  walls  of 
the  lofty  aisles,  instead  of  being,  as  in  that 
example,  pierced  for  entrance  to  side  chapels,  is 
unbroken  from  end  to  end,  and  deoorated,  be- 
tween the  responding  pilasters,  with  a grand 
series  of  fresco  paintings,  lighted  by  windows 
peculiarly  contrived  with  reference  to  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  fresco,  in  the  roof  of  the 
aisles.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  has  panelling 
or  tracery,  and  carved  and  coloured  decoration, 
but  no  figure  subjects,  and  looks  really  more 
grand  than  any  figure  - charged  or  historic 
ceiling  I ever  saw  in  Italy  or  France ; which  is 
not  its  only  merit,  for  here  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty of  uniting  the  ceiling  with  the  walls  or  i 
pillars  in  this  style,  not  felt  in  the  Gothic,  is  \ 
completely  overcome.  In  most  early  examples  s 
of  Neo-classic  you  find  the  ceilings  cut  off  from  : 
the  supporting  columns  by  the  unbroken  line  of 
the  cornice,  which  has  an  effect  destructive  of 
unity  between  wall  and  ceiling  ; but  here  there  is 
no  continuous  cornice,  and  the  framing  of  the  i 
ceiling  springs  from  the  shafts  and  pillars  as  its 
roots,  just  as  well  as  it  could  have  done  in  the  < 
Gothic  Btyle.  The  whole,  moreover,  has  been  con- 
structed on  the  most  perfect  acoustic  principles,  ? 
with  no  more  obstruction  or  variation  from  the  < 
cylindrical  form  than  was  just  sufficient  for  the  1 
faint  echo,  and  the  result  is  that  the  effect  of  the  r 
grandorganis  suchastoshowthattheClassicstyle  1 
is  no  more  opposed  to  the  requirements  of  music  < 
than  the  Gothic  ; if  it  was  not,  indeed,  proved  r 
400  years  ago  at  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  where  the  > 
silver  trumpets  employed  at  Easter  festivals  are 
remarkable  for  a sweetness  of  sound  not  found  <i 
elsewhere.  Above  the  pillars,  and  crowning  the 
perpendicular  plane  of  the  nave,  are  marble 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  such  as  i 
you  seldom  see.  The  soul  sits  in  the  eyes  and 
breathes  from  the  lips  of  each  enchanting  form,  i 
which  seems  the  personification  of  inspiration 
itself.  These  add  greatly  to  the  unity  and  har-  il 
mony  of  the  nave  which  is  farther  enhanced  by  i 
the  extreme  elegance  and  grace  of  the  columns  i 
of  the  chanoel.  They  are  a kind  of  caryatic  il 
order,  in  which  the  female  figure  is  so  delicately  I 
treated,  rather  gently  incorporated  with  the  : 
pilaster  than  substituting  it,  that  it  disarms  all 
criticism.  It  is  formed  of  a centre  pillar  core,  i! 
surrounded  by  three  emblematic  figures  of  Faith,  ! 
Hope,  and  Charity.  They  occupy  the  upper  < 
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I third  of  the  height,  and  rest  on  a solid  portion 

I of  concave  hexagonal  section.  They  divide  the 
nave  of  the  chancel  from  a very  narrow  sur- 
i rounding  aisle. 

The  entrance-portico,  or  loggia,  which  exter- 
i nally  has  a most  poetic  effect  from  the  contrast 
: and  play  of  the  highest  lights  and  deepest 
! shadows,  has  its  background  embellished  with 
! some  fine  frescoes,  with  excellent  effect,  which 
I reminds  me  that  I have  some  further  remarks 
i to  make  on  the  pictures  of  this  church.  The 
| frescoes  just  named,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
j interior,  and  which  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
i grandeur  not  far  behind  those  of  the  Sistine 
| Chapel  at  Rome,  are  remarkable  for  a deep  and 
< solemn  splendour  of  tone  which  reminds  one  of 
I the  veiled  splendour  of  Hannibal  Caracci  and 
i the  Bolognese  school  of  colour.  In  these  frescoes 
I found  a recognition  or  confirmation  of  the 
ij  truth,  that  the  loftiest  conception  of  humanity, 
i set  forth  with  all  the  excellencies  that  the  latest 
1 schools  have  introduced  into  the  art,  best  ex- 
i presses  the  divine,  and  that  the  spiritual  is 
I embodied  by  the  perfection  of  the  natural.  The 
1 art  is  high  and  religious ; not  beoause  the  sub- 
I jects  are  from  the  Bible  or  the  legends  of  the 
I Church,  but  because  it  is  true  to  nature,  pure, 
and  beautiful.  Nothing  that  is  sickening  or 
I revolting  to  the  feelings  of  humanity, — no 
ij  martyrs  on  the  rack  or  on  the  fire,  no  breaking 
of  legs  by  executioners,— nothing  but  what  is 
» elevating  and  ennobling  has  been  admitted  into  it. 

■j  But  they  have  another  good  quality.  They  keep 
in  their  place  as  painting,  and  do  not  intrude 
inpon  the  architecture,  and  the  result  is  that, 

i although  here  almost  as  great  a contribution  has 

ii  been  made  to  the  adornment  of  architecture  by 
j the  sister  art  of  painting,  as  in  the  celebrated 
( Sistine  chapel, no  eolipse  is  sustained  by  the  archi- 
jtecture.  All  is  most  admirably  balanced  and 
• harmonised.  The  great  pictures  are  separated 
(from  each  other  by  coupled  pilasters  of  bold 
; projection,  elegant  proportions,  and  foliated 
;i  capitals,  and  strips  of  wall  besides,  which  keeps 
The  pictures  in  their  places,  and  well  sustains  the 
i architectural  dignity  of  the  building.  This  is  a 
ijfeaturo  of  the  church  which  has  given  me  great 
^pleasure,  as  it  has  solved  to  my  mind  very  clearly 

i an  important  problem  in  architecture.  In  the 
jjChapel  of  Sixtus  perhaps  the  highest  offering 
|of  pictorial  art  ever  made  to  architecture  was 
limado  j but  the  result  has  been  that  the  architec- 
ture it  should  only  have  adorned  has  been  over, 
iborne  and  destroyed  by  it,  which  has  led  many 
tto  doubt  whether  it  was  .in  the  power  of  arohi- 
Iteoture  to  receive  and  fitly  display,  without 
^injury  to  itself,  such  master-works  as  those 
which  the  Italian  painters  of  the  cinque  cento 
Adorned  the  churches  of  their  day.  But  in  this 
(Etoman  chapel  it  appears  to  me  that  no  adequate 
effort  was  made  in  favour  of  architecture  to 
inake  it  bear  out  against  its  encroaching  sisters, 
ifhis  chap3l  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more 
iRan  a picture-gallery,  and  one  in  which,  being 
ihort  of  room  on  the  walls,  its  designer  hung 
i|ohe  pictures  on  the  ceiling,  where  they  should 
mot  have  been  hung  at  all. 

;|  Architecture  must  be  the  principal,  and  as 
principal  it  may  receive,  as  proved  by  this 
Klustralian  example,  the  highest  products  of 
iainting. 

i In  my  next  I shall  give  you  some  account  of 
he  theatres  of  Shakspearia,  which  exist  not  for 
ibe  exhibition  of  buffoonery,  but  for  didactic 
'turposes.  They  are  designed  accordingly,  and 
|re  places  worthy  of  the  Tragic  Muse, 
i)  The  theatres  and  opera  - houses  are  fine 
Ijuildings,  every  way  satisfactory  as  regards 
irchitectural  character  and  beauty,  convenience 
nd  fitness.  They  are  not  the  gay  tricked-out 
;mngs  familiar  to  us ; but  like  the  Greek  Theatre 
<iake  some  approximation  to  the  sacred  air  and 
[jharacter  of  the  place  of  worship,  whioh  indeed 
iey  resemble  in  other  respects,  and  are  entitled 
rom  their  destination  and  high  object,  to  emulate 
> solemnity  and  grandeur  of  character.  The 
iiatrionic  exhibitions  within,  which  are  worthy 
any  class  or  style  of  architectural  and  artistic 
iccompaniment  in  the  building,  are  of  the  highest 
ijiaracter  both  intellectually  and  morally.  But 
Ju  have  probably  already  heard  of  the  high 
cral  tone  of  the  Australian  stage,  whioh  is  the 
untain,  not  of  corruption,  but  of  pure  morals, 
id  lofty  aspirations,  and  resolves,  which  with 
is  elevated  aims,  has  earned  for  it  a right,  which 
■J  haB  largely  used,  to  draw  for  strength  upon 
ie  great  characters  and  sublime  passages  of  the 
Tie,  and  embrace  sacred  as  well  as  profane 
•story  in  its  range.  The  theatre  here,  whioh  is 
nked  among  the  redeeming  things  of  life,  is  a 
ihool  of  virtue,  and  men  resort  to  it  to  learn  or 


strengthen  themselves  in  their  duty,  and  acquire 
an  elevation  of  spirit  and  sentiment.  The 
spectator  is  fired  with  emulation  by  the  high  and 
glorious  examples  of  moral  reotitude  there  held 
up  to  his  view,  in  the  captivating  ministrations 
of  the  Tragic  Muse  ; and  the  virtuous  sentiments 
there  acquired  are  not  afterwards  effaced  by 
harlequins  and  buffoons. 

This  is  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
generally  pure  state  of  public  morals,  which  must 
havo  a restraining  influence  on  the  stage.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  due  in  part  to  a tribunal  appointed 
by  the  Government,  whioh  must  give  its  verdict 
on  the  merits  of  all  compositions  destined  for  the 
theatre  ere  they  can  be  produced,  which  must, 
of  court  e,  greatly  contribute  to  the  purity  of 
dramatic  composition;  and  as  to  anything 
indecent  or  immoral  being  imbodied,  it  is  out  of 
the  question,  and,  as  a consequence,  a theatre  is 
no  more  liable  to  become  a rendezvous  for  the 
lewd  and  profligate  of  either  sex  than  a church. 
A consequence  of  the  purity  of  the  stage  is  that 
the  histrionic  art  and  profession  are  held  in  far 
higher  repute  than  they  are  in  England.  It 
takes  its  true  place,  which,  being  a study  of  life 
and  portrayal  of  the  human  heart,  and  con- 
nected with  and  akin  to  the  highest  arts,  is 
necessarily  a high  place. 

As  in  churches  so  in  theatres,  there  are  always 
a large  portion  of  free  space ; their  entertain, 
ments  being  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
people,  and  a means  of  popular  enlightenment  and 
refinement.  Theatres  are  not  mere  commercial 
speculations,  but  are  built  by  philanthropic  in- 
dividuals of  the  highest  and  purest  aims. 

All  this,  as  will  no  doubt  have  occurred  to 
you,  seems  to  indicate  a nearer  approach  or 
return  than  has  perhaps  ever  been  made  in 
modern  times  to  the  unity  of  feeling  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  ; the  oneness  of  their  democratic 
liberty,  their  religious  faith,  and  their  most 
joyous  amusements,  with  whom,  more  particu. 
larly  the  Athenians,  theatrical  representations 
were  an  act  of  worship,  interwoven  with  the  piety 
of  the  nation,  and  identified  with  their  ideas  of 
what  they  owed  to  the  immortal  gods. 

I send  you  a small  rude  sketch  of  the  theatre, 
whioh  I inspected  in  the  company  of  Sir  Joseph, 
but  had  Been  before  in  my  customary  short  walk 
before  breakfast,  at  which  time  it  happens  to  be 
seen  under  a peculiar  and  poetic  disposition  of 
light  and  shade,  and  such  is  its  singular  perfec- 
tion that,  as  I mentioned  before,  it  soothes  and 
harmonises  my  mind  for  the  day.  I feel  thrilled, 
as  it  were,  by  the  great  soul  that  lives  in  it ; 
while  its  higher  elements, — the  lovely.faced  and 
heroic  forms  that  breathe  from  stone  and  colour, 
buoys  up  ray  spirits,  and  gives  a triumphant  joy 
and  gladness  to  the  mind. 

The  sketch  can  only  convey  an  idea  of  the 
grand  composition,  of  which  everything  else  is 
worthy  ; suggesting  that  the  architect  must  have 
nurtured  his  muse  in  the  Helicon  formed  in  his 
mind  of  Nature  and  all  extant  art  and  human 
life,  present  and  past.  Poetry,  history,  legend, 
all  must  have  been  laid  under  contribution,  and 
every  ancient  and  every  modern  style  have  been 
made  to  contribute  something  of  grace  or  energy. 
The  whole,  I may  say,  is  clad  in  the  glories  of 
history  and  legend  ; every  block  is  eloquent  with 
high  and  touching  memories  of  the  immortal 
and  glorious  past,  and  pregnant  with  wisdom 
or  instruction  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  porch,  which  is  large  and  far  projecting, 
like  the  Galilee  porch,  like  the  graceful  and 
pathetic  prelude,  or  opening  speech  of  a grand 
drama,  duly  announces  and  anticipates  the 
beauty  of  the  great  subject.  In  it,  and  the  great 
entrance-hall  to  whioh  it  leads,  and  which  is 
always  open,  the  interesting  form  of  sculpture, 
the  bas-relief  is  in  great  requisition,  adorning 
them  with  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness,  all 
that  is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in  the  physical 
and  moral  world.  These  sculptures  are  so  dis- 
posed, and  of  such  subjects,  as  to  have  the  most 
touching  effect  upon  the  imagination,  suggesting 
more  than  they  express,  and  leaving  the  spec- 
tator, as  I believe  all  truly  great  works  of  art 
do,  in  a state  of  musing,  ecstacy,  wonder. 

The  great  principle,  or  moral,  that  this  build- 
ing illustrates  for  me,  is  that  the  highest  ideal 
in  art,  as  in  life,  is  the  blending  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  tender  with  the  intellectual  and  power- 
ful. It  exhibits  throughout  what  we  so  much 
want  in  England,  that  sincere  love,  and  worship, 
and  study  of  the  beauty  created  by  the  Divine 
Artist,  without  which  every  form  of  art  must 
languish,  and  an  earnest  aspiration  after  the 
ideal  and  perfect.  The  pleasure  I found  in  its 
survey  was  greatly  increased  yesterday  morning 
by  the  evident  delight  it  gave  my  younger  com. 


panions,  and  the  ladies  old  and  young,  to  whom 
I then  showed  it  for  the  first  time,  and  whose 
sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  eloquently 
spoke  their  just  appreciation  of  its  merits. 

In  this  building,  I said  to  myself,  as  I bent  my 
steps  homewards,  surely  the  architeot  has 
probably  succeeded  in  embodying  the  great 
image  he  has  carried  in  his  soul.  For  myself,  I 

may  say  with  Goethe,  on  a similar  occasion, 

“ The  impression  whioh  this  edifice  has  left  on  my 
mind  is  not  to  be  expressed.”  I was  going  with 
him  to  add,  “and  will  produce  imperishable 
fruit.” — I am,  and  shall  remain,  yours,  &o., 

Scamozzi  Smith. 


SOMETHING  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  A 
GALLERY  OF  THE  OLD  MASTERS. 

Sir,— The  notion  that  large  galleries  of  pic- 
tures  by  the  old  masters  are  an  essential  institu- 
tion in  a civilised  country  has  been  so  assiduously 
disseminated,  and  has  taken  such  deep  root  in 
the  English  mind,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
eradicate  it.  Still  it  might  be  hoed  and  raked 
out  by  the  force  of  reason,  if,  instead  of  taking 
conclusions  at  second  hand,  we  would  only  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  a little  independent  thinking. 
It  is  by  no  means  a logical  inference  that  England 
ought  to  have  a great  gallery  of  the  old  masters 
because  other  European  nations  have  galleries  of 
that  kind.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  we  should  have  a large  standing 
army  and  a small  navy  as  that  we  should  have 
Alpine  mountains,  large  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
wider  lands,  because  other  nations  have  these. 
Every  nation  has  its  own  special  and  exceptional 
conditions  to  provide  for,  and  as  it  does  this 
judiciously  or  injudioiously,  will  it  be  great  or 
little. 

It  will,  I think,  be  readily  conceded  that  the 
size  of  a National  Gallery  does  not  constitute  its 
excellence  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world,  it  is 
the  character  of  the  treasures  contained  which 
give  to  it  a higher  or  a lower  rank.  If  the  sizes 
of  the  Louvre,  of  the  Dresden,  Berlin,  Munich, 
and  Madrid  galleries  could  be  doubled,  and  grant- 
ing that  these  have  a great  educational  value, 
this  value  would  not  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio,  for  they  could  not  be  “filled  up”  with 
examples  of  so  high,  nay,  even  with  specimens 
of  an  equal,  merit  with  those  they  now  contain. 
Where,  then,  would  be  the  gain  from  increased 
size  ? The  power  of  a national  collection  of  the 
old  masters  is,  therefore,  at  its  full  when  it  shall 
contain  perfect  examples  of  every  school ; and 
we  give  ourselves  unnecessary  uneasiness  when 
we  fume  because  our  own  is  not  so  extensive  as 
either  that  of  the  Louvre  or  the  Pinacothek. 

There  is  another  consideration,  too,  whioh  is 
always  slipping  out  of  mind,  viz.,  that  the 
greatest  works  of  the  old  masters  are  to  be  had 
neither  for  love  nor  money.  They  are  a fixed, 
unalterable  and  immovable  quantity  ; therefore, 
should  we  determine  to  fill  a very  great  extent 
of  gallery,  we  should  have  to  oontent  ourselves 
either  with  works  of  an  inferior  quality  or  “ fill 
out’  with  copies.  And  if  the  great  educational 
value  of  examples  by  the  old  masters  could  be 
conceded,  I do  not  know  whether  a gallery  of 
copies  of  the  finest  existing  works  of  art  would 
not  be  preferable  to  one  filled  with  second-rate, 
though  perchance  original,  works.  But  this  edu! 
cational  value  cannot  be  conceded,  for  the  history 
of  modern  Italian  art,  of  a highly  organised 
people,  contradicts  it. 

We  talk  about  rivalling  the  Continental  na- 
tional galleries  in  their  extent  and  number  of 
works,  but  what  are  the  proportions  of  any  of 
those  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  wall 
covered  by  the  master-pieces  of  the  Italian 
painters  in  Italy  ? No  gallery  in  the  civilised 
world  can  compete  with  that  country  in  the 
wealth  of  its  art- treasures,  and  yet,  as  Charles 
Burton  has  shrewdly  observed,  the  Italians  have 
had  all  these  magnifioent  works  daily  present 
to  them  for  a period  longer  than  it  took  to  create 
Italian  art  without  Italy  showing  the  slightest 
symptom  of  an  art-revival,— sufficiently  conclu- 
sive evidence,  one  would  think,  that  the  mere 
presence  and  admiration  of  the  masterpieces  of 
art  have  little  to  do  with  the  development  of  a 
national  school  of  painting  and  sculpture ; not 
even  when  the  people  before  whom  those  master- 
pieces are  displayed  are  by  nature  the  most 
fitted  for  artistic  study. 

Here,  then,  is  a lesson  over  whioh  we  may 
ponder.  The  nation,  the  wealthiest  in  art- 
treasures,  made  these  treasures  for  herse'f,  not 
by  whining  about  collections  of  the  old  masters, 
but  by  the  direct  encouragement  and  employ- 
ment of  the  artists  of  the  time, — of  those  masters 
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in  fact,  which  were  in  future  to  be  par  excellence 
the  “ old  masters.”  We  might  do  the  same  if  we 
would  but  be  independent  in  thought  and  action, 
instead  of  following  a quite  modern  fashion,  a 
French  fashion.  The  project  which  I have  re- 
cently put  forward  for  a National  History 
Gallery  would,  if  it  were  carried  out,  initiate  an 
art  policy  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in 
Italy,  and  which,  in  the  long  run,  would  in  all 
probability  lead  to  precisely  similar  results. 
This  was  the  method  of  developing  art  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  in  Greece. 

There  is  clear  and  direct  evidence  that  the 
fine  arts  were  not  developed  in  Greece  and 
Italy  by  the  means  which  we  are  adopting ; 
neither  had,  in  our  sense,  National  Galleries  ; and 
in  the  case  of  Italy  it  is  also  to  be  noticed  that 
the  possession  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
collection  of  art-treasures  could  neither  prevent 
the  decadence  of  art,  nor  revive  it.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  we  have  been  led  somehow 
or  other  to  form  an  entirely  exaggerated  and 
false  estimate  of  the  educational  value  of  a col- 
lection of  the  old  masters.  Doubtless  such  a col- 
lection may  be  interesting  to  most  people,  it 
may  be  delightful  to  many,  and  it  may  suit  the 
indolence  and  wantof  patriotism  of  men  whoought 
to  know  better  than  to  ascribe  the  defective  state 
of  art  to  our  want  of  an  extensive  National  Gal- 
lery. But  art  never  was  developed  by  means  of 
collections  of  this  kind.  Painters  who  use  such 
collections  the  most,  and  make  National  Galleries 
their  studios,  never  make  any  mark  in  art.  In 
fact,  there  never  was  nor  ever  will  be  any 
substitute  for  direct  encouragement,  the  em- 
ployment of  artists  on  great  national  works.  It 
may  be  a necessity  of  modern  times  that  we 
muBt  cater  for  the  sightseers,  and  that  a 
National  Gallery  may  be  made  one  object  of  at- 
traction. Bub  let  us  clearly  understand  that  it 
is  for  this  purpose,  and  little  else,  that  it  is 
useful. 

Mr.  Barry’s  design  could  possibly  be  accom- 
modated to  the  more  practical  and  useful  pur- 
pose of  a National  History  Gallery,  and  be  carried 
out  either  at  South  Kensington  or  in  Trafalgar- 
square.  Trafalgar-square  would  certainly  form 
a grand  and  central  site  for  a National  History 
Gallery.  If  this  were  so  located  the  old  masters 
could  be  removed  elsewhere,  and  to  a building 
of  moderate  dimensions.  But  in  altering  the 
architectural  features  of  Trafalgar-square  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  elevation  of  the 
new  facade  should  materially  exceed  that  of  the 
present  Gallery  the  spacious  appearance  of  the 
square  will  be  contracted,  spoiled.  I believe 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  maturely  considered  his  design, 
and  that  the  pi'esent  building  is  in  height  rightly 
proportionate  to  the  locality.  It  is  of  a height 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a National 
History  Gallery,  and  I can  only  hope  that  my 
suggestions  may  give  fresh  scope  to  Mr.  Barry, 
and  prevent  a wasteful  sacrifice  of  money  on  a 
gigantio  gallery  of  the  old  masters. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


SANITARY  AND  STRUCTURAL  DEFECTS 
OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  George  Wilson,  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
for  Mid-Warwickshire,  and  formerly  Medical 
Officer  of  H.M.  Convict  Prison,  Portsmouth,  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  inst.,  read  a paper  before  the 
members  of  the  London  Morayshire  Club,  on 
the  Structural  and  Sanitary  Defects  of  English 
and  Scotch  Schools.  Mr.  James  Duncan,  of  H.M. 
Civil  Service,  presided,  and  there  was  a numerous 
attendance  of  members  present.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  Dr.  Wilson  said : — According  to 
the  Scotch  Code  of  1874,  before  any  grant  is 
made  to  a school,  the  Education  Department 
must  be  satisfied  that  “ the  premises  are  healthy, 
well  lighted,  warmed,  drained,  and  ventilated, 
properly  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable 
offices,  and  contain  in  the  principal  schoolroom 
at  least  80  cubic  feet  of  internal  space,  and  in 
the  school-room  and  class-room  at  least  8 square 
feet  of  area  for  eaoh  child  in  average  attendance.” 
Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  appeared  to  be  a 
very  wise  provision,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  cubical  space  allowance,  which  he  believed 
to  be  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  perfect 
health,  the  other  conditions  are  expressed  in 
snch  general  terms  that  he  very  much  feared  it 
would  be  found  that  they  were  seldom  carried 
out  as  they  should  be.  According  to  his  ex- 
perience, and  it  was  now  a pretty  extensive  one, 
the  pnblio  elementary  schools  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  those  of  England,  concerning  which 
similar  conditions  are  imposed,  were,  as  a rule, 


neither  well  warmed,  well  ventilated,  properly 
furnished,  nor  were  they  supplied  with  suitable 
offices.  They  were  cold  and  draughty  in  winter  ; 
very  often  anything  but  clean;  often  the  windows 
were  without  blinds  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the 
summer  sun  ; the  desks  and  seats  were  fre- 
quently of  the  old-fashioned  and  comfortless 
kind,  and  the  less  said  about  the  outside  offices 
the  better.  No  doubt  considerable  improvement 
might  be  expected  in  the  new  schools  which  are 
being  now  erected,  but  the  description  he 
had  given  applied  pretty  closely  to  the  sani- 
tary and  structural  condition  of  a very  large 
number  of  our  elementary  schools,  particularly 
country  schools.  To  seoure  good  ventilation  and 
sufficiency  of  light,  there  should  always,  if  pos- 
sible, be  windows  made  to  open  at  top  and 
bottom  on  opposite  sides  of  the  school-room. 
Between  the  windows,  and  near  the  ceiling, 
there  should  either  be  special  inlets  for  fresh  air 
provided  with  Sheringham  valves,  or  a hollow 
metal  cornice  should  be  carried  continuously 
round  the  room,  divided  longitudinally  through- 
out its  whole  length  into  two  separate  channels. 
By  this  latter  system,  which  had  been  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  architect  of  the  London  School 
Board,  the  fresh  air  is  admitted  through  open- 
ings in  the  wall  into  the  lower  channel,  and  falls 
imperceptibly  into  the  room  through  numerous 
perforations  ; while  the  vitiated  air  is  carried  off 
through  similar  perforations  in  the  upper  channel, 
which  is  connected  either  with  the  smoke-flue  or 
some  other  air-shaft.  Dr.  Wilson  said  he  made 
special  mention  of  this  plan,  because  it  could 
easily  be  applied  to  existing  schools  that  are  not 
well  ventilated,  and  because  it  was  sightly  and 
comparatively  cheap.  Then,  again,  as  good 
ventilation  could  not  be  secured  in  a variable 
climate  such  as  ours,  independently  of  a good 
system  of  warming,  it  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  in  schools  supplied  with  stoves  or 
open  fireplaces,  the  stoves  or  grates  should  be 
what  are  called  ventilating  stoves  or  grates.  He 
knew  of  none  better  or  cheaper  than  those  de- 
vised by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  but  there  were 
so  many  patents  on  the  same  principle  that 
School  Boards  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
a selection.  They  were  all  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  a large  volume  of  fresh  air 
as  it  enters  the  room,  thereby  obviating  the 
risks  from  draughts  of  cold  air,  and  economising 
fuel.  With  regard  to  desks  and  benches,  he 
would  specially  recommend  those  devised  by  Dr. 
Liebreich,  of  London.  They  remove  discomfort, 
support  the  back,]prevent  any  straining  of  the  eyes 
when  the  pupil  is  writing  or  drawing,  and  do  away 
with  the  risks  of  weakening  and  distorting  the 
spines  of  pupils,  especially  in  girls’  schools.  For 
effective  teaching  and  discipline  all  double  desks 
or  desks  fastened  against  the  walls  should  be  re- 
moved and  parallel  desks  supplied  in  their  stead. 
In  addition  to  all  these  requirements,  ho  need 
hardly  say  that  cleanliness  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Not  only  should  the  floor  be  always 
well  swept  and  regularly  scrubbed,  but  the  walls 
and  ceilings  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  at 
least  twice  a year.  He  should  like  to  see  a 
lavatory  in  every  school,  at  which  hands  dirtied 
at  play  could  be  washed,  and,  to  “ call  a spade  a 
spade,”  he  had  no  hesitation  in  denouncing 
the  privies  attached  to  country  schools  as  filthy 
and  dangerous  nuisances,  which  are  often  the 
means  of  spreading  infectious  disease,  and  fre- 
quently give  rise  to  diarrhoea  and  other  kindred 
complaints.  In  places  where  water-closets  are 
out  of  the  question,  either  the  earth-closet  sys- 
tem or  some  similar  system  should  be  enforced. 
Dr.  Wilson  concluded  by  remarking  on  the  im- 
portance of  every  school  having  as  ample  a play- 
ground as  possible.  It  should,  he  said,  be  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  apparatus  for  simple  gym- 
nastic exercises.  Moreover,  boys,  as  a rule, 
were  so  fond  of  playing  at  soldiering,  and  fighting 
sham  battles,  that  their  physique  and  submission 
to  discipline  would  be  immensely  improved  if 
they  had,  like  the  boys  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Asylum  and  several  other  kindred  institutions,  a 
drill-master.  For  a very  small  outlay  contiguous 
school  boards  could  easily  secure  the  services  of 
an  efficient  pensioner  to  drill  the  pupils  of  their 
respective  schools ; and,  to  say  the  least,  the 
advantages  gained  would  recompense  a thousand 
fold  the  trifling  cost  that  would  be  incurred. 


Tunnel  under  the  Severn. — The  Great 
Western  Railway  tunnel  under  the  Severn  is 
getting  on  very  fast.  Work  will  soon  begin  from 
two  shafts  in  addition  to  that  from  the  ends.  It 
will  cost  a million  sterling. 


SANITARY  ENGINEERING. 

INSTITUTE  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  IRELAND. 

On  the  7th  inst.  there  was  a general  meeting 
of  the  Society,  Mr.  J.  Hill,  C.E.,  county  surveyor, 
presiding.  A paper  was  read  on  Sanitary 
Engineering,  by  Mr.  Richard  W.  Walsh,  C.E. 
After  a brief  review  of  the  great  importance 
attached  to  public  health  by  the  ancient  rulers, 
and  the  immense  sanitary  works  which  still 
remain  to  prove  their  skill,  he  proved  by  quota- 
tations  from  Dr.  Burke  and  others,  that  Dublin 
is  now  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities  in  the 
kingdom,  the  average  death-rate  for  1872  and 
1873  being  above  30  in  the  1,000,  and  that  as 
the  city  is  naturally  very  well  situated,  the 
cause  must  be  from  neglect  of  sanitary  laws. 
The  water-supply  from  the  Yartry  was  very 
good,  but  the  blessing  became  a curse  for  want 
of  proper  drainage,  as  the  sewers  had  neither 
a beginning  nor  an  end,  for  there  were  only 
4,000  house-sewers  constructed  in  twenty  years, 
with  24,000  houses  in  the  city,  and  there  was  no 
outfall  for  the  system,  which  ended  in  the  Liffey ; 
and,  again,  all  the  low-lying  districts  could  not 
be  drained  without  pumping.  Men  were  dying, 
but  the  Corporation  were  still  reporting.  He 
also  thought  that  the  house  accommodation  for 
the  labourer  was  exceedingly  bad  and  dear,  and 
the  scavenging  and  paving  were  faulty.  He 
considered  the  Council  of  the  Institute  were  to 
blame  in  not  being  more  vigilant  in  securing  a 
recognition  of  the  profession  in  the  Public  Health 
(Ireland)  Act,  1874,  and  in  allowing  the  duties 
of  the  civil  engineer  to  be  transferred  to  the 
medical  profession,  in  reporting  on  waterworks, 
sewers,  &c.  Dr.  Haughton  and  several  members 
joined  in  discussing  some  of  the  points  in  the 
paper,  after  which  the  proceedings  terminated. 


A NEW  BUILDING  ESTATE  AT 
CAMBERWELL. 

Amongst  other  estates  and  plots  of  land  in 
the  suburban  districts  around  the  metropolis, 
which  in  constant  succession  are  being  laid  out 
for  building  purposes,  is  one  at  Camberwell, 
which  it  is  expected  will  very  shortly  be  covered 
with  houses  and  an  entirely  new  population.  The 
land  referred  to  is  situated  not  far  from  the 
Loughborough  Junction  Station  of  the  London. 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  and  covers  alto^ 
gether  an  area  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acret 
in  extent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  side 
by  the  portion  of  Coldharbour-lane  within  thi 
parish  of  Camberwell,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
London  Bridge  and  Victoria  section  of  the 
London  and  Brighton  Railway,  and  extends  east 
ward  as  far  as  Denmark  Hill.  A portion  of  the 
land  is  now  being  laid  out  in  streets,  and  drained 
preparatory  to  building  being  actually  com 
menced.  One  of  the  streets  runs  exactb 
parallel  with  the  London  and  Brighton  line,  ant 
the  grounds  at  the  rear  of  the  houses  on  one 
side  of  the  street  will  extend  to  the  railway 
The  piece  of  land  being  laid  out  is  triangular  ii 
form,  and  the  outer  portion  will  be  surroundei 
by  three  streets,  with  two  other  streets  in  thr 
centre.  The  number  of  dwellings  intended  t 
be  erected  on  the  portion  of  the  estate  now  bein: 
laid  out  is  about  120,  and  will  be  residence^ 
suited  to  the  middle-class  population.  The  clear 
mg  of  the  land  for  its  intended  purpose  ha^ 
necessitated  the  destruction  of  a large  numbe. 
of  fine  trees.  The  land  is  intended  to  be  lei 
on  building  leases  for  99  years. 


A NEW  CHURCH  FOR  DARLINGTON,  j 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  parish  churc 
has  been  laid  at  Albert  Hill,  Darlington,  by  th 
Mayor  (Mr.  H.  F.  Pease).  The  church  consist* 
of  a nave,  68  ft.  by  32  ft. ; chancel,  36  ft.  b 
21  ft.;  north  and  south  transepts,  each  20  ft.  b: 
14  ft. ; organ  chamber,  and  sacristy,  the  latte 
occupying  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  which  f 
placed  at  the  junction  of  the  south  transept  wit: 
the  chancel,  and,  together  with  the  spire,  rise, 
to  a height  of  about  148  ft.  The  east  end  of  th 
chancel  is  apsidalin  form.  The  style  adopted? 
is  fourteenth-century  Gothic,  with  characterise 
window  tracery, and  the  transepts  and  chancel  at 
separated  from  the  nave  by  massive  moulde. 
arches  in  ashlar,  springing  from  carved  corbel: 
with  red  Mansfield  shafts.  The  chancel  is  prq 
vided  with  Bedilia  and  reredos,  and  further  ei 
riched  with  arcading  and  diaper  work  below  tb 
window-sills,  while  the  seats  will  be  open  benche 
of  pitch-pine,  with  sloping  backs  and  moulde 
ends.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  about  5C 
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i]  people,  and  the  churoh  is  so  planned  as  to  admit 
U readily  of  future  enlargement.  The  cost,  ex- 
I elusive  of  tower  and  spire,  will  be  about  5,0001., 
, or,  in  all,  6,500L  Messrs.  Ross  & Lamb,  of 
K Darlington,  are  the  architects.  The  contractors 
!!  are : — For  the  masonry,  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
|j  Cowling ; joiner’s  work,  Mr.  R.  T.  Snaith ; 
Ii  slating,  Messrs.  Pattison  & Son  ; plumbing  & 
glazmg,  Mr.  R.  Smith;  and  painting,  Mr.  S. 
j Harrow;  clerk  of  Works,  Mr.  Davison, — all  of 
Darlington. 


ELY  CHAPEL. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  St.  Etheldreda’s 
Chapel,  in  Ely.place,  was  still  possessed  of  its 
ancient  timber  roof,  although  carefully  concealed 
by  modern  disflgurements ; and  any  doubts  on 
the  subject  were  last  Monday  set  at  rest  when, 
by  removing  slates  in  a line  up  to  the  ridge,  a 
roof  in  the  simple  and  severe  style  adopted  by 
fourteenth-century  architects  was  laid  bare.  ItB 
construction  is  that  of  a coupled-rafter  roof. 
There  is  no  ridge-piece,  and  no  longitudinal  tie 
except  the  two  wall-plates  and  the  external 
boarding.  The  rafters  averaging  8 in.  by  6 in., 
laid  flatways,  are  about  9 in.  apart.  There  is  a 
vertical  strut  framed  into  the  inner  wall-plate 
and  the  rafters,  and  above  are  cross-pieces  and 
a collar,  all  about  8 in.  by  4 in.  All  the  pieces 
are  united  by  double  tenons,  and  secured  with 
projecting  wooden  pegs.  The  material  used 
appears  to  be  chesnut-wood,  and  is  in  good  pre- 
servation. The  architects,  Mr.  John  Young, 
jun.,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Whelan,  were  enabled  to 
make  a measured  drawing  of  this  interesting 
piece  of  ancient  carpentry. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL. 

On  Monday  evening  last  this  Bill  passed  the 
committee,  and,  amid  much  cheering,  was  ordered 
to  be  reported  to  the  House.  We  were  glad  to 
note  that  there  has  been  no  real  opposition  to  it. 
Most  of  the  changes  which  we  found  it  our  duty 
to  suggest  had  advocates  during  the  debate, 
but  for  the  most  part  did  not  find  favour  with  the 
majority.  We  may  take  occasion  to  return  to 
them  with  reference  to  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

ORNAMENTAL  TOWERS  ON  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

At  the  meeting  last  week,  the  Works  Committee 
brought  up  a Report  stating  that  they  had  con. 
sidered  a letter  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Middle 
ii  Temple,  asking  the  Board  to  introduce  a clause 
>:  into  their  general  Bill  in  the  present  session  of 
n Parliament  authorising  the  erection  of  two  towers 
in  connexion  with  an  extension  of  Haroourt- 
t buildings,  Temple,  in  advance  of  the  frontage 
n line  laid  down  in  the  Thames  Embankment  Act. 
s It  appeared  that  the  benchers  were  desirous  of 
[»  extending  the  buildings  known  as  Harconrt  and 
ii  Plowden  Buildings  down  to  the  line  of  the  re- 
li  claimed  land  on  the  Victoria  Embankment, 

i which,  by  that  Act,  was  added  to  their  garden. 
As  the  facade  of  the  new  buildings  would  form 

ii  a very  unsightly  angle  to  the  Embankment,  the 

I architects  proposed  to  obviate  this  by  introducing 
>;  a tower  at  each  corner  which  would  project  7 ft. 

beyond  the  line  to  which,  by  the  Thames  Em- 
ir bankment  Act,  1862,  section  28,  the  societies  are 
e restricted  from  building  more  than  a certain 

I I height,  and  they  trust  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
^ slight  projection  will  not  be  attended  with  any 
:J  inconvenience,  the  Board  would  not  feel  indis- 
S|  posed  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a modification  in 
n the  clause  referred  to,  and  suggested  that  the 
W Board  having  a Bill  now  before  Parliament,  such 
i an  exemption  might  be  introduced  into  it,  the 
ij  Benchers  being  prepared  to  bear  all  expenses, 
a The  committee  recommended  that  the  request 
i be  complied  with,  in  the  event  of  there  being 
B sufficient  time  for  the  insertion  of  the  necessary 
4 olause  in  the  Board’s  General  Powers  Bill,  and 

on  the  understanding  that  the  Board  incur  no 
expense  in  the  matter. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

A report  was  bronght  up  from  the  Building 
I Act  Committee,  recommending  that  the  district 
■ of  St.  Maiy,  Newington,  and  part  of  Lambeth, 
be  divided  into  two  districts;  the  one,  com- 
: i prising  the  parish  of  Newington  eastward  of  the 
Walworth. road,  to  be  designated  East  Newing- 
ton ; and  the  other,  comprising  the  portion  of 


Newington  westward  of  the  Wal worth-road, 
together  with  the  portion  of  Lambeth  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Kennington-road  and  part  of  the 
Clapham-road,  and  on  the  south  by  Vassall- 
road,  to  be  designated  West  Newington  and  part 
of  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Selway,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, reminded  the  Board  that  this  was  the  dis- 
trict in  regard  to  which  they  had  to  pass  a very 
unpleasant  resolution  some  time  since.  The 
average  gross  income  from  this  district  for  the 
last  three  years  was  about  9001.  per  annum. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  same  committee  further  recommended 
that  the  district  of  East  Hackney  be  divided  into 
two  districts,  to  be  designated  East  Hackney 
North  and  East  Hackney  South,  and  that  the 
North  London  Railway  do  form  the  line  of 
boundary  between  such  districts. 

Mr.  Selway  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 
He  said  the  average  gross  income  from  the  dis- 
trict was  about  700Z.  a year.  It  was  true  the 
income  was  smaller  than  in  the  previous  case, 
but  in  this  instance  the  committee  thought  that 
there  was  ample  room  for  growth. 

The  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  recommendation 
of  this  committee,  that  the  usual  course  be 
taken  for  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  the  office  of 
district  surveyor  for  the  above-mentioned  four 
districts,  viz.,  East  Newington,  West  Newington 
and  part  of  Lambeth,  East  Hackney  North,  and 
East  Hackney  South  respectively ; that  adver- 
tisements be  issued,  inviting  candidates  for  the 
appointments ; and  that  the  Board  do  proceed  to 
the  elections  on  Friday,  the  30th  inst.  at  twelve 
o’clook  at  noon. 


CHARTHAM  ASYLUM,  KENT. 

At  the  adjourned  annual  General  Session  for 
the  transaction  of  county  business,  held  at  the 
Court  House,  Maidstone,  last  week,  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  that  the  visitors  of  the 
asylum  at  Chartham  had  reported  that  a further 
sum  of  50,0001.  would  be  required  before 
Miohaelmas  next,  to  complete  the  buildings, 
and  provide  all  furniture,  fittings,  bedding, 
clothing,  &c. 

The  architects  (Messrs.  Giles  & Gough) 
reported  that  although  since  their  last  state- 
ment a considerable  amount  of  work  had  been 
done,  and  portions  of  the  building  advanced 
towards  completion,  the  progress  made  by  the 
contractor  had  not  been  so  great  as  they  had  had 
reason  to  hope  and  expect.  Two  blocks  on  the 
south  front,  including  the  additional  stories  over 
the  same,  had  been  completely  finished,  and  were 
now  occupied  by  patients ; four  others  adjoining 
these  in  the  same  front  were  also  far  advanced, 
and  would  be  the  next  ones  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients.  The  two  assistant  medical 
officers’  houses  had  been  for  some  time  finished 
and  furnished,  and  were  now  temporarily  occu- 
pied by  the  medical  superintendent  and  steward 
and  matron.  The  administrative  portion,  in- 
cluding kitchen,  diniDg-hall,  general  stores, 
laundry,  &c.,  were  completed  with  all  their 
fixtures,  fittings,  and  machinery  throughout,  and 
were  in  working  order. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  the  District  Committee 
for  the  Midlands  was  held  in  the  Counoil 
Chamber,  at  the  Town-hall,  Northampon,  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  instant.  The  objects  of 
this  Association  are  the  promotion  and  in- 
terchange among  its  members  of  that  species 
of  knowledge  and  practice  which  falls  within 
the  department  of  an  engineer  or  surveyor 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  the  Public  Health,  Local  Government, 
and  other  Sanitary  Acts  ; the  promotion  of  the 
professional  interests  of  the  members,  and  the 
general  promotion  of  the  objects  of  sanitary 
science.  The  members  of  the  counoil  present 
were  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  M.  Inst.,  C.E.,  West 
Ham,  LondonJ(the  president  of  the  Association), 
and  Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  Assoc.  Inst.,  C.E.,  hon. 
sec.  for  the  Midlands,  Warwick.  The  other 
members  present  were — Messrs.  J.  H.  Pidcock, 
Northampton  ; E.  J.  Purnell,  Coventry ; G.  Cole, 
Hereford ; T.  T.  Allen,  Stratford-on-Avon ; J. 
Lobley,  Hanley ; E.  Monson,  Acton,  London ; 
E.  Sbarman,  Wellingborough ; J.  D.  Simpson, 
Buxton ; and  T.  W.  Baylis,  Redditoh.  The  visi- 
tors were  : — Mr.  D.  Tough,  manager  of  the 
Heathcote  Sewage  Farm,  Leamington  ; and  Mr. 
W.  Boon,  Coventry. 


Mr.  Angell  occupied  the  chair,  and  expressed 
the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  meet  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  in  Northampton.  This 
was  the  first  time  they  had  visited  the  town,  bub 
he  had  no  doubt  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  they 
would  have  an  interesting  day’s  work  carved  out 
for  them.  He  regretted  that  the  attendance  was 
somewhat  small,  but  this  was  owing  to  many  of 
the  members  being  engaged  on  Parliamentary 
work.  The  critical  state  of  the  health  of  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  general  secretary,  also 
prevented  that  gentleman  from  attending. 

Mr.  Pritchard,  the  hon.  sec.,  then  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  con- 
firmed. The  secretary  also  read  letters  from 
members  of  the  Association  residing  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  expressing  regret  that  engage- 
ments which  could  not  possibly  be  foregone 
prevented  their  attendance.  They  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  meeting  would  be  a successful  one. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Council  had 
presented  a memorial  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  asking  for  certain  points  of  amendment 
in  the  Local  Government  Act,  especially  for 
that  which  will  put  the  borough  engineers  on  the 
same  level  as  medical  officers,  and  give  them  the 
same  protection.  No  answer  to  that  memorial 
had  as  yet  been  received.  They  were  also  pre- 
paring one  asking  for  an  amendment  of  the  Act 
upon  several  points  suggested  to  them  by 
their  experience  of  the  working  of  the  old  Act, 
and  which  the  Government  had  not  had  clearly 
bronght  before  them.  He  found  that  Mr.  Lobley, 
of  Hanley,  had  summarised  a number  of  points 
which  had  occurred  to  him.  They  were  certainly 
very  valuable  suggestions,  and  he  only  regretted 
that  Mr.  Lobley  did  not  send  them  through  the 
Association,  as  they  might  have  had  greater 
weight  with  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  Lobley  replied  it  was  really  a report  to  the 
General  Purposes  Committee,  and  they  in- 
structed that  it  should  be  printed. 

Mr.  Monson  suggested  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  get  the  words  “new  road ” defined  in 
the  new  Act,  as  at  present  it  was  a matter  of 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Pidcock  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Monson. 
Northampton  was  at  this  time  in  a very  serious 
dilemma  on  account  of  the  difficulty.  The  Act 
defined  a road  to  mean  a footpath  or  any  public 
passage,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  had 
a passage  of  more  than  half  a mile  in  length, 
which,  when  built  upon,  made  the  houses  all 
irregular,  being  up  to  the  boundary  in  some 
places,  and  30  ft.  back  in  others.  He  considered 
there  should  be  a clause  compelling  those  who 
built  by  the  side  of  a narrow  road  to  set  back, 
so  that  there  should  be  at  least  40  ft. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  suggestions 
made  would  be  considered.  With  reference  to 
the  financial  position  of  the  Association,  he 
mentionedthat. .there  were  160Z.  in  hand,  and 
stated  that  the  Council  had  decided  upon 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  from 
the  commencement. 

Mr.  Monson  objected  to  the  printing,  but  the 
other  members  present  considered  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  the  Council, 
believing  that  the  publicity  thus  given  would  be 
of  considerable  benefit. 

It  was  accordingly  proposed  by  Mr.  Baylis, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Purnell,  that  the  meeting 
approve  of  the  publication.— Carried. 

The  company  then,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Pidcock,  paid  a visit  to  the  Sewage  Farm. 
The  various  matters  in  progress  were  explained 
by  Mr.  Pidcock,  who  also  replied  to  the  number 
of  questions  put  by  members  of  the  Association. 
Returning,  after  a couple  of  hours’  survey,  they 
visited  Messrs.  Turner  Brothers,  Hyde,  & Co.’s 
shoe  manufactory.  The  senior  partner  (Mr. 
Richard  Turner)  conducted  the  party,  and  all 
appeared  to  be  interested  in  the  manufacture. 
After  this  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the 
Town-hall,  where  Mr.  Pidcock  read  a paper  on 
“ Northampton  and  its  Sewage.” 

At  five  o’clock  the  company  dined  together  at 
the  George  Hotel.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  William 
Adkins),  presided,  and  he  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Angell,  the  president  of  the  Association  ; Mr. 
J.  Barry,  chairman  of  the  Sewage  Committee ; 
and  Mr.  H.  P.  Markham.  Mr.  Pritchard  occu- 
pied the  vice-chair. 

The  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  first  dis- 
posed of,  and  Mr.  Angell  then  proposed  “The 
Municipal  Corporations  of  this  Country.”  Ho 
had  introduced  this  toast  because  it  was  to  the 
local  governing  bodies  of  the  kingdom  they,  as 
engineers  and  surveyors,  owed  their  liberties 
and  principles.  He  coupled  with  the  toast  the 
name  of  a gentleman  who,  as  the  chairman  of 
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the  Sewage  Committee,  knew  what  they  had 
to  perform.  From  what  they  had  seen  to-day 
they  would  all  agree  with  him  that  the  question 
of  sewage  disposal  had  been  carried  on  with 
energy,  and  he  believed  the  town  had  adopted 
the  right  course. 

Mr.  Barry,  in  responding,  remarked  that  the 
Corporation  of  Northampton  was  one  of  the  most 
anoient,  and  had  therefore  participated  in  the 
advantages  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Angell  as  being 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  local  institu- 
tions. Until  the  last  few  days,  however,  the 
Corporation  had  not  been  associated  with  the 
work  which  had  brought  this  Association  here 
to-day ; but  he  had  held  office  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
sewage  question.  He  hoped  the  transfer  of  the 
powers  of  that  body  to  the  Corporation  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It 
was  with  pleasure  he  had  met  them,  because  he 
thought  the  work  they  were  engaged  in  was  one 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  all  communities  ; and  he  trusted  that 
their  meeting  to-day  would  be  productive  of 
beneficial  results  to  themselves  and  the  town  of 
Northampton. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  “ Success 
to  the  Association,”  coupling  with  it  “The 
President  and  Officers.” 

Mr.  Angell,  in  acknowledging  the  toast, 
thanked  the  Mayor  for  the  kind  and  sympathetic 
words  he  had  uttered  towards  their  Association. 
On  behalf  of  the  members,  he  could  say  that 
they  had  enjoyed  their  visit,  and  from  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard  of  Mr.  Pidcock’s  work  they 
were  sure  he  must  be  a valuable  officer,  and  one 
whose  services  were  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  He  agreed  with  him  that  their  office 
was  of  great  importance,  and  he  was  pleased 
that  it  was  recognised  by  governing  bodies. 
Referring  to  the  Mayor’s  remarks,  he  said  that 
the  establishment  of  this  Association  enabled 
them  to  associate  together,  to  interchange  views, 
find  out  what  was  doing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Country,  and  get  unity  of  action. 

Various  other  toasts  followed. 


THE  TOWER  AS  A PRISON. 

Sir, — In  noticing  (p.  343)  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon’s  contention  that  in  length  of  days  the 
Tower  of  London  has  no  rival  among  prisons, 
you  accidentally  omit  from  your  interesting  list 
the  Tullian,  afterwards  termed  the  Mamertine, 
Prison  in  Rome,  begun,  as  Livy  states,  by  Ancus 
Martius,  or  about  640  B.C.,  and  added  to  by 
Servius  Tullius.  There  are  substantial  grounds 
for  believing  that  in  the  lower  of  the  two  re- 
maining cells  Jugurtha  was  starved,  the  Catiline 
conspirators  were  strangled,  and  Sejanus  was 
executed ; traditionally  also,  St.  Peter  was  there 
confined  by  order  of  Nero  (compare  Murray’s 
“Rome”).  E.  L.  Tarbuck. 


OPENING  UP  GREECE. 

Sir, — In  your  journal  of  the  24th  of  October, 
1874,  under  the  head  of  “ Miscellanea,”  there 
is  a paragraph  headed  “An  Athenian  Donor,” 
who  gives  6,0001.  a year  to  benefit  Greece, 
and  offers  a premium  for  the  best  essay  show- 
ing how  to  do  it.  In  reply,  I beg  to  offer 
a few  suggestions  that  may  be  tantamount 
to  writing  an  essay.  I must  first  introduce 
myself  to  your  notice  as  a pioneer  and 
mineral  explorer  in  the  interior  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  and  one  that  has  been  the 
means  of  opening  up  some  of  the  mineral  and 
other  resources  of  the  country.  First,  I would 
raise  an  “ exploring  party,”  headed  by  a scien- 
tific gentleman  from  England,  whom  I would  get 
to  bring  with  him  an  efficient  staff,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  and  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  as  to  its  capabilities  for  agricul- 
tural, pastoral,  and  mineral  pursuits.  Vast 
tracts  of  this  country  have  been  opened  up  by 
such  means,  and  parts  that  had  been  unknown 
are  now  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Secondly, 
I advise  that  the  6,000i.,  to  be  spent  annually, 
be  expended  in  the  following  manner  : — 1,0001. 
for  personal  expenses  of  exploring  party,  and 
the  remaining  5,0001.  for  working  and  developing 
the  resources  of  the  country.  As  the  resources 
are  opened  up,  and  become  remunerative,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  factories  and  other 
works,  to  prepare  the  material  (available)  for 
market. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  undertaking,  I 
would  advise  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  following 
manner : — First,  to  build  dwellings  for  thoso 


employed  on  the  works,  and  to  let  them  at  a 
small  rate.  Secondly,  to  build  schools,  hospi- 
tals, and  literary  institutions ; also  for  the 
benefit  of  those  employed  and  their  families. 

There  is  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  geographical 
position  of  Greece,  that  there  can  be  a ready 
market  found  for  her  prod  uots;  and  itonly  remains 
for  Greece  to  become  a producing  country,  and 
encourage  arts  and  manufactures  (without  which 
no  country  is  prosperous),  to  grow  into  import- 
ance. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  add,  that  whoever  the 
benevolent  gentleman  is  that  offers  the  premium 
for  the  best  essay  for  the  benefit  of  Greece,  that 
he  may  succeed  in  his  most  sanguine  expeota- 
tions  in  whichever  way  he  may  approve  of,  is 
the  humble  wish  of  a stranger  many  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Edward  Good. 

Darling  River,  New  South  Wales. 


PERVIOUS  AND  IMPERVIOUS. 

Sir, — Consistently  with  the  principles  of  dis- 
cussion reported  inNo.l,677,p.275of  th eBuilder, 
would  not  the  following  be  the  right  way  to  build 
a healthy  and  comfortable  house  ? 

Use  the  most  impermeable  materials  for 
foundations,  copings,  cornices,  and  strings ; also 
for  upright  projections,  as  pilasters.  Contrari- 
wise, use  the  most  porous  bricks  that  can  be  got 
for  general  flat  surfaces,  or  recessed  panels  ; 
and  cover  the  whole  of  these  latter  with  louvre 
boarding,  through  which  the  wind  might  blow 
upon  the  porous  bricks,  while  driving  rains  would 
be  restrained. 

Probably  an  equivalent  effect  has  often  been 
obtained  and  enjoyed  in  many  an  old  ivy-covered 
house.  G.  M. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  last  week  you 
give,  under  the  above  heading,  a description  of 
the  prize  design  for  dwellings  for  the  industrial 
classes,  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Goswell-road  ; 
and  among  the  drawings  which  illustrate  that 
description  you  give  “ Details  of  the  Domestio 
Offices.”  These  details  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  recognised  principles  of  sanitary  science 
that  I venture  to  call  attention  to  them  before 
any  buildings  are  erected  upon  such  a model. 

1.  The  cistern  which  supplies  the  water-closets 
supplies  also  the  sculleries  with  water.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  is  obvious. 

2.  The  “ overflow  ” of  the  cistern  is  led  into 
the  soil-pipe.  It  is  true  that  the  overflow  is 
“trapped”  by  a syphon,  but  as  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  trap  might  not  be  emptied 
either  by  evaporation  or  by  suction,  every  oppor- 
tunity would  be  given  for  the  penetration  of  the 
miasma  of  the  soil-pipe  into  the  cistern.  The 
“overflow”  and  “waste”  of  a cistern  should 
clearly  be  into  a general  waste-pipe  of  large  bore 
(such  as  a 4-in.  rain-water  pipe),  whose  lower 
end  should  discharge  in  the  open-air,  near,  but 
not  immediately  over,  a trapped  gulley. 

3.  The  wastes  from  the  sink  are  led  into  the 
traps  of  the  water-closets,  there  being  alBO  a trap 
beneath  each  sink.  The  effect  of  this  “ double 
trapping  ” will  be  that  every  time  the  water- 
closet  is  used,  the  large  trap  of  the  closet  will 
(to  use  the  plumber’s  phrase)  “ syphon  out”  the 
smaller  trap  of  the  sink,  and  the  effluvium  of  the 
soil-pipe  will  penetrate  into  the  scullery  without 
hindrance.  The  sinks  should  all  be  made  to  dis- 
charge into  the  general  waste-pipe  referred  to  in 
the  last  paragraph. 

4.  The  waste  water  from  the  bath-room  and 
wash-house  is  described  as  being  “ available  for 
flushing  the  soil-pipe.”  Considering  that  this 
waste  water  could  be  hot,  no  more  ingenious 
mode  of  cracking  the  soil-pipe  could  be  devised. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
the  soil-pipe  should  be  the  conduit  from  the 
water-closet  only ; that  no  other  part  of  a house 
should  communicate  directly  with  the  drains, 
and  that  all  waste-pipes  from  sinks,  cisterns,  or 
baths  should  be  led  indirectly  to  the  drains  by  a 
general  waste-pipe  open  to  the  air  at  the  ex- 
tremities. 

I had  nothing  to  do  with  the  competition,  and 
know  nothing  of  it  but  from  the  information 
given  in  your  excellent  paper.  N.  S.  J. 


New  Reservoir,  Poole,  Dorset. — The  con- 
tract of  Messrs.  Dunford  & Son,  builders,  of  this 
town,  for  erecting  a new  reservoir  at  Longfleet, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Water  Works  Company, 
and  the  work  is  being  pushed  forward  rapidly. 


“GRINDING  MONEY.” 

In  a case  which  lately  came  before  Judge 
Bayley  at  the  Westminster  County  Court, 
wherein  a carpenter,  named  Burton,  sued 
a builder,  named  Wagner,  for  5s.  3d.,  being 
two  hours’  “grinding  money,”  and  five  hours’ 
“ waiting  money,”  his  Honour  said  it  had 
been  ruled  over  and  over  again  that  “grinding 
money”  could  not  be  recovered.  Since  the 
“hour”  system  was  introduced  in  1859  the 
majority  of  the  larger  firms  had  refused  to  pay 
“ grinding  money,”  and  as  to  “ waiting  money,” 
he  oertainly  should  not  allow  that,  because  few 
persons  got  money  without  waiting  for  it.  He 
should  nonsuit  the  plaintiff,  with  costs. 


Sir, — Apropos  of  your  notice  of  a communication 
between  the  Joiners’  Society  and  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  a case  was  decided  at  the  Bloomsbury  County 
Court  (Nightingale  v.  Thompson  & 8mith),  on  the  10th 
inst.,  in  which  the  judge  (>Ir.  Russell)  ruled  that  the 
defendants  had  fully  met  the  requirements  of  tho  case  by 
giving  one  hour’s  notice,  and  that  the  existence  of  any 
“ general  custom”  had  not  been  proved  by  the  plaintiff 
and  his  witnesses.  W.  R.  S. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE 
ARCHITECT  AND  WORKMAN. 

Sir, — I have  long  mourned  over  the  want  of  interest 
evinced  by  members  of  my  own  trade, — bricklayers,— in 
furthering  themselves  in  education,  and  learning  some- 
what of  mensuration  and  geometry.  If  you  ask  them  the 
reason  of  this  apathy,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  brick- 
layer gets  little  or  no  credit  for  anything  that  he  may  do ; 
but  the  foreman,  who  is  generally  a joiner, — and  I do  not 
see  why  this  should  be, — gets  all  t he  credit.  How  is  this  ? 
Because  the  architect  could  not  think  of  speaking  to  a 
bricklayer.  Isay  this  shouldnot  be,  and  why?  Weallknow 
that  there  are  such  things  as  specifications  : are  they  written 
to  be  locked  up  in  a drawer  in  the  office  ? I say,  no  : they 
should  be  to  the  workman  what  the  articles  of  war  are 
to  a soldier.  Can  the  workman  be  expected  to  work 
according  to  specification  if  he  knows  nothing  of  it  ? 
Then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  see  that  men  under- 
stand the  specification.  The  hanging  up  of  drawings  I do 
not  think  would  act,  but  still  I do  not  think  the  present, 
way  of  giving  tho  bricklayer  instructions  a good  one.  I 
think  if  the  foreman  wore  to  explain  on  the  drawing  what 
he  wished  us  to  do,  I know  that  I for  one  should  know 
better  how  to  do  it.  The  architect  then  should  Bee  that 
this  is  done. 

The  Association  that  Mr.  Thicke  proposes,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  a great  boon  to  my  trade.  One  gentle- 
man, in  the  discussion  that  arose,  Baid  there  were  many 
bricklayers  who  didnot  know  how  to  properly  bond  their 
work  together  : let  them  form  this  Association,  and  they 
will  soon  find  that  this  is  not  the  greatest  failing.  But  the 
reader  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  a difficulty  to  get  at  us. 
Let  him  call  a meeting,  give  us  a month's  notice,  and  then 
see  whether  wo  are  not  get-at-able.  I hope  he  will  not 
let  the  arguments  of  builders’  foremen  carry  any  weight 
until  he  has  heard  the  opinions  of  the  workmen.  I hope 
that  the  Architects’  and  Workmen’s  Improvement  Guild 
may  soon  be  an  established  fact. 

J.  P.  Morris. 


HOW  ARCHITECTS  ARE  SELECTED. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Sites  and  Buildings 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  School  Board  last 
week  contained  recommendations  that  Messrs. 
H.  & A.  P.  Fry  be  appointed  architects  to  the 
new  school  about  to  be  erected  in  or  near  Stanley;- 
road  ; that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Reade  for  the  erection  of  a school  upon  the 
Walton-lane  site  be  adopted ; and  that  the  Board 
purchase,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  the  site  in  Latham-street 
(about  2,400  square  yards)  at  25s.  per  square 
yard,  and  subject  to  a chief  rent  of  63Z.  17s.  lOd. 
per  annum. 

Mr.  Browne  complained  of  the  manner  in 
which  Messrs.  Fry  had  been  selected  architects 
to  the  Stanley -road  Schools.  It  appeared  that 
the  names  of  seventeen  firms  had  been  sent  in, 
and  of  these  nine  were  selected.  The  names  of 
| these  nine  were  then  put  into  a hat,  and  the 
; appointment  was  made  by  lottery. 


Csesar’s  Camp,  Wimbledon. — In  the  House 

of  Commons,  on  the  motion  for  second  reading 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Bill  last  week,  Sir 
H.  Peek  announced  his  intention  to  support  the 
Bill  on  its  merits.  Adjoining  Wimbledon  Com. 
mon  was,  he  said,  Cmsar’s  Camp,  which  anti- 
quaries had  made  out  to  be  2,200  years  old.  Ia 
his  public  capacity  of  conservator  of  Wimbledon 
Common  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  preserve 
Cmsar’s  Camp  for  the  public,  but  at  the  present 
time  people  were  cutting  down  the  trees  and 
levelling  part  of  it  with  a view  to  the  erection  of 
villas  thereupon.  This  Camp  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  relics  that  they 
had,  and  some  such  Bill  as  the  present  was 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  conservators,  o! 
Wimbledon  Common  to  deal  with  the  owner  o: 
that  property. 
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Ufortllatiea. 

A New  Chapel  at  Kensington  Work- 
ihouse. — On  Saturday  last  the  ceremony  of  lay- 
•ing  the  first  stone  of  a memorial  chapel  to  be 
(erected  by  Mr.  J.  A.  France,  on  the  grounds  of 
[the  Kensington  workhouse,  was  performed  by 
[the  Princess  Louise.  The  proposed  church, 
which  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  France  to  the  parish,  is 
to  be  in  the  Early  Gothic  style  of  architecture. 
It  is  designed  to  accommodate  some  150 
worshippers,  and  is  to  be  constructed  of  red 
brick,  with  Portland  stone  facings.  A porch, 
vestry,  and  organ  chamber  will  be  provided, 
and  the  building  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a tower, 
which  will  add  largely  to  the  attractiveness  of  its 
appearance.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield  is  the 
architect,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Dove 
Brothers,  of  Islington. 

Death.  Traps. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Lam- 
beth VeBtry  on  the  16th  inst.,  attention  was 
Irawn  by  Mr.  Glanville  to  the  fact  that  the  traps 
in  houses  were  the  cause  of  much  sickness  if  not 
properly  looked  after.  He  believed  he  had 
recently  lost  his  wife  through  this  cause.  Mr. 
Fowler  said  the  traps  in  many  houses  were  not 
looked  after,  but  the  evil  arose  principally 
ihrough  the  neglect  of  the  plumber  or  brick, 
layer.  Where  no  water  was  put  on,  and  the 
houses  were  closed,  and  the  gas  lighted,  the  un- 
healthy effluvia  of  the  drains  were  drawn  out, 
ind  [sickness  and  death  followed.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Sanitary  Committee.  We 
aave  said  the  same  thing  very  often. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Some  brilliant  re- 
presentations have  been  given,  with  a variety 
rery  delightful  to  the  liabitu6.  “ L’Africaine  ” 
noludedMdlle.  d’Angeri  as  Selilca,  Signor  Naudin 
is  Vasco  di  Qama,  and  Signor  Graziani  as 
Vclusko.  Signor  Naudin’s  voice  has  lost  uothing 
)f  its  power,  and  he  began  well  by  giving  the 
lefianee  to  the  Council  with  immense  energy, 
ind  Signor  Graziani,  the  original  Neluslco  in  this 
lountry,  sang  all  the  music,  including  the  melo- 
lious  “ Figlia  dei  R&,”  finely.  The  spectacular 
portion  is  now  beyond  commendation.  On  Tues- 
lay,  Mdlle.  Albani  made  a most  successful  re- 
ippearance  as  Amina,  showing  remarkable 
idvance.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the 
•ecognition  of  the  house. 

I Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  April  12th, 
;he  adjourned  discussion  on  the  Home  Secre- 

Iiary’s  “ Bill  for  Facilitating  the  Improvement  of 
.he  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Large 

tfowns,”  was  resumed  and  concluded.  At  the 
lext  meeting,  April  26th,  a paper  will  be  read  by 
fir.  W.  L.  Huskinson,  entitled  “ Large  Estates 
|md  Large  Farms  versus  Peasant  Properties;  ’ 

I British  Archreological  Association.— On 
Wednesday,  the  28th  of  April,  the  paper  read 
I'vill  be  “Notes  on  the  Roman  Way  toVerulam,” 
(by  Mr.  E.  Roberts. 

The  Town -Hall  of  Worcester.— In  a 

etter  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  says, 
i‘  I do  trust  the  report  is  untrue  that  your 
Corporation  are  about  to  destroy  the  best  and 
nost  valued  building  in  your  city,  nest  to  the 
Cathedral.  I refer  to  the  Town-hall.  It  is  a 
lational  example  of  architecture,  and  that  of  a 
■ery  characteristic  and  favourite  stylo  and 
•eriod.  Its  destruction  would  be  a repetition  of 
file  disgrace  Worcester  underwent  from  the 
demolition  of  the  Guesten  Hall,  and  would  give 
;ou  in  all  future  time  a most  unenviable 
totoriety.”  We  believe  it  will  be  preserved. 
Proposed  Bridge  at  Benton  Bank,  New- 
astle. — On  the  13th  inst.,  the  Town  Improve- 
ment Committee  had  an  interview  with  Sir 

I William  Armstrong,  at  Jesmond,  relative  to  a 
roposal  he  has  made  to  throw  a bridge  over 
he  Ouseburn,  and  connect  Jesmond-road  with 
Benton  Bank  by  something  like  a High  Level 
fridge  in  the  place  of  the  present  low  structure. 
<7hen  the  bridge,  which,  wo  understand,  will  be 
il  very  elegant  structure  and  will  cost  something 
I ke  20,000£.,  is  completed,  the  land  on  the  east 
ide  of  the  Burn  will  be  laid  out  for  building 
.iites. 

’)  Crystal  Palace  School  of  Practical 
ngineering. — On  Saturday  last,  the  annual 
eeting  and  distribution  of  certificates  to  pupils 
:‘i.the  School  of  Practical  Engineering,  established 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
)ok  place  in  the  southern  tower  of  the  Crystal 
:ialace,  where  a large  proportion  of  the  practical 
mgineering  work  of  the  school  is  carried  out 
fltr.  E.  J.  Reed,  M.P.,  presided.  i 


Belfast  Architectural  Association.— On 

Monday  evening  last  week,  a public  meeting  of 
thi3  Association  was  held  in  the  Museum,  when 
a paper  on  “ Elizabethan  Architecture  ” was 
read  by  Mr.  Robert  Watt,  B.E.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  a collection  of  water-colour 
drawings,  representing  specimens  of  Eliza- 
bethan architecture, — such  as  the  mansions 
of  Wollaton,  Holland,  and  Burleigh ; details  of 
ceilings  and  friezes,  &c.,  exhibiting  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  period  were  also  shown. 

New  Town  Hall  and  Police  Station  at 
Wakefield. — On  the  13th  inst.  a meeting  of  the 
Wakefield  Corporation  was  held.  Two  hours 
were  devoted  to  a discussion  on  a recommenda- 
tion for  a committee  to  build  a Town-hall  on  a 
site  in  Wood-street,  between  the  Court-house 
and  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  which  was 
secured  for  that  purpose  about  twenty  years 
ago,  the  cost  to  be  about  20,000i.  The  council 
divided,  when  it  was  decided,  by  15  to  7,  to  erect 
a Town-hall  as  recommended. 

A National  Opera  House. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  16th 
inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Mapleson, 
of  her  Majesty’s  Opera,  Drury-lane,  requesting 
the  Board  to  inform  him  what  w'ould  be  the 
lowest  amount  accepted  for  the  freehold  of  the 
ground  held  by  him  on  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a 
National  Opera  House.  The  communication 
was  referred  to  the  Works  Committee,  to  con- 
sider and  report  thereupon  at  the  next  meeting. 

Irish  Antiquities. — Mr.  Wakeman,  of  Ennis- 
killen, hon.  sec.  of  the  Royal  Historic  and 
Archmologioal  Society  of  Ireland,  has  discovered 
a megalithic  chamber  containing  human  bones, 
ashes,  skulls  well  preserved,  and  a cinerary  urn, 
which  disclosed  the  site  of  a pagan  cemetery,  as 
Mr.  Wakeman  believes.  The  bones  show  clear 
traces  of  burning,  and  that  charcoal  was  used 
in  the  process.  The  discovery  was  made  on  the 
land  of  Colonel  Foliott,  near  Ballyshannon,  in  the 
county  of  Donegal,  recently. 

Temples,  Mounds,  and  Caves. — A lecture 
was  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  the  Fine  Arts  in  London,  on  the 
15th  inst.,  by  Mr.  William  Simpson,  F.R.G.S., 
on  “Temples  I have  visited.’’  The  lecturer 
showed  how  intimately  temples  were  connected 
with  grave  mounds  and  caves,  and  demonstrated 
the  universality  of  temples  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  tracing  the  origin  of  them  from  Egypt 
to  Assyria,  and  thence  to  Greece  and  Rome. 

A “Light”  Explosion!  — An  explosion 
which  caused  severe  damage  has  occurred  at 
“ The  Brackens,”  Nightingale-lane,  Clapham- 
common,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Phillips.  An 
escape  of  gas  having  been  noticed,  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  find  out  where  it  arose.  A light 
was  used,  and  of  course  a severe  explosion 
ensued.  Edward  Ashbury,  a man  aged  fifty- 
three,  was  severely  burned  on  his  face  and 
hands,  and  Sarah  Day,  aged  twenty-five,  injured 
on  the  arm. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — A meeting  was  held 
last  week,  when  it  was  resolved  that  steps  be 
at  once  taken  for  re-opening  the  choir  and  re- 
storing  the  great  transept.  The  estimated 
expense  is  about  11,OOOZ.  Miss  Chaffyn  Grove 
proposes  to  remodel  the  organ  at  a cost  of 
between  2,000Z.  and  3,000Z.  Earl  Beauchamp 
will  give  a reredos,  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Lear 
promises  1,0001.  towards  the  choir-screen. 

Freehold  Property  near  Regent  Circns. — 
Nos.  316  and  317,  Oxford- Btreet,  with  extensive 
stabling  and  yard  in  the  rear,  the  whole  com- 
prising about  3,000  superficial  feet,  with  posses- 
sion at  Midsummer  next,  was  recently  submitted 
to  auction  at  the  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Rushworth, 
Abbott,  & Rushworth,  and  sold  for  22,550 1. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Institution.  — The 
sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  this  Association  was 
celebrated  last  week  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.  The  president  made  an  excellent  address, 
and  the  subscriptions  of  the  evening  amounted 
to  over  6001.,  which  included  100  guineas  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Fatal  Explosion  from  a Street  Lamp. — 
An  Edinburgh  street-lamp  exploded  on  Saturday 
last  while  the  lamplighter  was  in  the  act  of 
lighting  it.  A boy  was  instantaneously  killed, 
another  boy  received  a severe  Bcalp  wound,  a girl 
was  most  seriously  injured,  and  the  lamplighter 
was  badly  bruised. 


A New  Synod  Hall.— Last  week  the  new 
Synod  Hall  in  Dublin,  presented  by  Mr.  Roe, 
distiller,  to  the  General  Protestant  Synod  of 
Ireland,  was  opened.  The  Lord  Primate  presided, 
and  there  was  a large  attendance.  The  business 
transacted  was  of  a formal  character.  The 
building  has  cost  27,000Z. 

Additional  Casts  for  South  Kensington. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  has  acquired 
two  more  casts  of  the  famous  bronze  works 
from  Hildesheim  Cathedral — namely,  the  font 
and  a curious  pillar.  The  pillar  is  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Bernward,  of  Hildesheim,  who  died  in  the 
eleventh  century. 

Proposed  Opera  House,  Margate. — We  un- 
derstand it  is  probable  that  a theatre  and  opera- 
house  will  be  erected  near  the  jetty,  on  the 
American  principle.  The  projectors,  two  American 
gentlemen,  have  been  busily  engaged  in  mea- 
suring the  proposed  site,  and  in  taking  other  pre- 
liminary  measures. 

County  Surveyor,  Southamptonshire. — 

Mr.  James  Robinson,  at  present  assistant  to 
and  late  pupil  of  Mr.  William  Crozier,  architect 
for  the  county  of  Durham,  has  been  selected  one 
of  four  candidates,  out  of  forty-eight  applicants, 
for  the  Snrveyorship  of  the  county  of  South- 
ampton. 

Munificence.  — It  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Henry  Wilson  to  give  an  endowment  to  Carbrook 
Church,  which  will  yield  300Z.  a year.  He  has 
already  erected  a parsonage-house  at  a cost  of 
1,000Z.,  and  contributed  in  several  other  ways  to 
church  extension  at  Carbrook. 

A New  Railway  Station. — The  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Company 
have  decided  to  erect  a station  at  New  Cloe, 
midway  between  the  docks  and  Cleethorpes,  on  a 
site  belonging  to  the  Cloe  Working  Men’s  Build- 
ing Society. 

Gift  of  a Drinking-fountain,  Deal. — The 

drinking-fountain  presented  to  the  town  by  Earl 
Granville  was  opened  on  the  7th  inst.,  and  forms 
an  ornamental  object  at  the  corner  of  the  Guild- 
hall, Lower-street.  So  handsome  a gift  will  no 
doubt  be  rightly  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants. 

A New  Bridge  over  the  Thames.  — The 
Court  of  Common  Council  have  allowed  Mr. 
E.  Perrett,  of  Abingdon-street,  Westminster,  to 
submit  to  one  of  the  committees  for  considera- 
tion  a plan  for  constructing  a bridge  over  the 
Thames  from  the  Tower  to  Horselydown. 

Art  Union  of  London. — The  distribution 
of  the  amount  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  art  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  27th  inst.,  at  twelve  o’clock,  in  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  The  amount  of  the  subscriptions  is 
larger  than  usual. 


TENDERS 

For  completing  three  houses  on  the  Bolingbroke  Estate, 
Wandsworth  Common,  for  Mr.  James  Lord.  Mr.  R. 
Thomas,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr,  J.  G. 
Picking : — 

Austen  £997  10  0 

King  995  0 0 

Bowden 935  0 0 

Scott  933  0 0 

Bacon 917  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  villa,  Kingston-on. 
Thames,  for  Mr.  Robert  J.  Winter.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith, 
architect : — 

Lawrence  & Sons  (accepted)  ...  £2,050  0 0 

For  cemetery  chapels  and  lodge,  Weybridge,  for  th© 
Weybridge  Burial  Board.  Mr.  T.  Wonnacott,  architect 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Carpenter  . — 

Martin £1,900  0 0 

Brown  & Sons  1,«50  0 0 

Pratt  1,710;  0 0 

Bishop 1,730  0 0 

Filewood 1,722  0 0 

Farley 1,700  0 0 

White  1,630  0 0 

Reavell  1,610  0 0 

Harris  1,699  0 0 

Woodbridge  1,593  0 o 

Thompson  1,560  0 0 

Woods  (aocepted)  1,660  0 0 

Patrick  1,663  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a school,  boundary-walls,  furnishing, 
&c.,  at  Rhyd-y-Penaw,  Cardiganshire,  for  the  Cyfoeth-y- 
brenin  U.JL).  School  Board,  Mr.  Walter  W.  Thomas, 
architect : — 

Tudor  £1,490  0 0 

Williams 1,389  19  6 

Jones  1,147  0 0 

Beynon  1,110  0 0 

Hamer 1,126  O 0 

Jones  934  18  O 

For  new  stables,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Watcrlow.  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  architect : — „ 

Palmer  £1,015  0 0 

Rambling  970  0 0 

Allard 825  0 0 
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For  painting,  &c.,  Highgate  Infirmary.  Quantities 
supplied : — 


Thom  

Hey 

ticurrah  

Cib90u,  Bros 

Koigbt  & Bon 

Kellaway 

Kastwell  & Perueh 

Cocks  

Nightingale  

Phillips  & Sou  

Thorn  

Seed 

Holms 


..£1,910  0 
..  1,46)  0 

..  1,159  0 
..  1,094  0 
..  1,090  0 

..  1,080  0 


794  0 0 ! 


For  two  additional  dwellings  to  the  Clock  and  'Watch- 
makers’ Asylum,  Colney  Hatch.  Mr.  Henry  Carpenter, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Bamford £150  0 0 

Brown 850  0 0 

Yardley 848  0 0 

Honor 797  0 0 

Oarrud  691  10  0 

Ely  (accepted) 621  0 0 


Bist  & Brown  

Patman  

Sabey  & Son 

Bentley  (acoepted).. 


722  « 0 

For  house  and  shop,  High-road,  Southgate. 
Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect  :— 

Sabey  & Son  £1,265  0 0 

Bentley  1,177  0 0 

For  rebuilding  234,  Tottenham-court-road,  for 
Barrett.  Mr.  A.  Cross,  architect : — 


Hart  ...! 

Fish  

Perry  & Son  

Howard  

Williams 

Patrick  &.  Son 

Langmead  & Way .. 

Simpson  

Wagner 

Wilson  & Son 


Portland. 

Doulting. 

. £2.242  .... 

..  £2,175  

u 2,098  .... 

...  2,050  

. - 

2,018  .... 

...  1,940  

..  2,000  .... 

..  1,975  

..  1,992  

. 1,980  .... 

..  1,950  

,.  1,955  .... 

..  1,926  

. 1,945  .... 

..  1,919  

,.  1,932  .... 

..  1,905  

..  1.875  .... 

...  1,817  

- 1,797  .... 

..  1,771  

Bath 

£2,175 

2,018 


1,905 
1,825 
1,888 
1,874 
1 76) 
1,445 


For  rebuilding  the  Bedford  Head  Hotel,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  for  Mr.  W.  Woods.  Mr.  A.  Cross,  archi- 
tect  : — 


Turrill  A Sous  

Patman  A Fotheringham 


Portland. 

Doulting. 

Bath 

..£7,322  .... 

...  £6,925  ... 

...  £6,925 

n 5,998  ... 

...  6,709  ... 

...  6,513 

. 6,050  ..., 

...  6,537  .... 

...  6,373 

..  5,932  .... 

...  6,382 

..  5,940  .... 

...  5,766  ... 

...  5,480 

. 6,890  ... 

...  5,558 

..  5,000  .... 

...  6,570  ... 

...  6,245 

. 5,820  .... 

...  5,497 

. 6,801  .... 

..  6,645  .... 

..  6,472 

. 6,810  ... 

...  6,120 

. 6,W7  .... 

Hart 

Fish  

Howard  ...  

Williams 

Perry  A Sons 

Patrick  A Son 

Langmead  A Way. 

Simpson  

Wagner  

Wilson  A Son 

For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  shops  adjoining 
the  Black  Swan,  aod  also  for  addition  to  the  Black  Swau 
High-street,  Bromley,  near  Bow,  lor  Messrs.  Smith! 
Garrett,  A Co.  Mr.  F.  F.  Holsworth,  architect:  — 

Kiddle  A Son £ 2 792  0 0 

Kelley,  Bros 2>61  0 0 

*lark  2.762  0 0 

Jenson  2.755  0 0 

£om3  2,733  0 0 

Bangs  sl  Co 2 ,329  0 0 


For  schools  and  master’s  house  at  Cholsey,  for  the 
Cholaey  School  Board.  Mr.  W.  Penstone.  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Batterbury  A Huxley 

, 8chools.  Fence- walls,  Ac. 

Shepperd £1,875  0 0 *100  O 0 

*\  oodrollo  1,550  0 0.  72  O 0 

: • 0 0 64  0 0 

Dodd  (accepted) ..  1,16115  0 6110  0 

.h  or  fitting  up  offices  in  Bush-lane,  Cannon-street,  for 
Mr.  W.  K Perry.  Mr.  Alfred  W N.  Burder,  architect:- 

»V  llhams  A Son  £37i  0 0 

goberV>  317  0 0 

Brass  (accepted) „ 297  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  farmhouses  at  Euckhold  and 
T wyford  Abbey,  and  conversion  of  old  farmhouses  into 
lour  cottages.  Mr.  Walter  Graves,  architect  — 

u?  pI’AV; £2,262  ‘ 0 0 

Hooii  A Oldrey 2,257  0 O 

UaJce3  1,841  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  seven  cottages,  with  shops,  in 
Heath-street,  Hampstead,  for  Mrs.  Servier.  Mr.  J.  W. 
V»  alter,  architect  : — 

£2,870  0 0 

Baj  3 A Ramage  2,282  0 0 

Tongue  2600  0 0 

®“u,,iic'm 2 ;«s  0 0 

B°dE" 2)343  0 0 

?fewbridf5  S.chool8’  near  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire.  Messrs.  Watkins  A Sons,  architects  — 

™al 0 0 

Ianton ......  2,420  0 0 

Williams  A Sou 2,350  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow  (accepted)..  2,190  0 0 

Avery  A Son 2, (.60  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  houses.  New  Gloucester-street 
Haggerston.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  A Cobb,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Macey £2,073  0 0 

Garland  A Perkins 1,928  0 0 

Aitchison  A Walker  1,695  0 0 

Steel  (accepted)  1,387  0 0 


For  new  stables,  Blendworth  Lodge,  for  Sir.  W.  W. 
Knighton,  hart.  Mr,  John  Colson,  architect : — 


Ward  £2,593  0 0 

Rapley  A 8ons 2,327  0 0 

Newman 2,320  0 0 

Gammon 2,236  0 0 

Mackliu  2,118  0 0 

Barnes 2,100  0 0 

Edney 1,987  0 0 

Floyd  (accepted) 1,865  0 0 

Crook  1,850  0 0 

Edwards 1,775  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  residence  at  Upper  Norwood.  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lovegrove : — 

Design  A.  Alternative. 

Braid,  Jopling,  A Co.  £5,013  0 0 £1,200  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons  4,944  0 0 — 

Bowyer 4,895  0 0 935  0 0 

Niblett  A Son 4,836  0 0 1,030  0 0 

Smith  4,864  0 0 948  0 0 

Bangs  4,821  0 0..  969  0 0 

Hobson  4,746  0 0 966  0 0 

Nightingale  4,699  0 0 992  0 0 

Kirk 4,678  0 0 972  0 0 

Crabh  (acrepted) 4,051  0 0 925  0 0 

Wright 4,622  0 0 1,193  0 9 

Burford  (withdrawn).  4,534  0 0 739  0 0 


Norwood.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architcot.  Quantities  by- 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove:  — 

Wright  £459  0 0 

Smith  436  0 0 

Bowyer  425  0 0 

Braid,  Jopling,  A Co 422  0 0 

Bangs  420  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 420  0 0 

Kirk 415  0 0 

Niblett  A Son  413  0 0 

Hobson  404  0 0 

Nightingale  403  0 0 

Burford  391  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 318  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables  at  Upper  Norwood 


Bangs 

£1,102 

0 

Niblett  A Son 

. 1,K0 

0 

Adamson  & Sons 

, 1,09) 

0 

Smith  

. 1,083 

0 

Braid,  Jopling,  A Co 

, 1,073 

0 

, 1,060 

0 

Hobson  

, 1,046 

0 

Wright  

, 1,036 

0 

Nightingale  

1,035 

0 

Crabb  

1,018 

0 

Kirk  

998 

0 

Burford  

909 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


For  residence  and  stables  at  Upper  Norwood,  for  Mr. 
W\  S.  Black.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 


Joplin 

Adamson 

Niblett 

Smith  

Bowyer  

Bangs  

Hobson  

Nightingale  . 

Wright  

Kirk  

Crabb  

Burford  


, 6.383  0 
, 6,370  0 
6,343  0 
6,196  0 
6,135  0 
6,116  0 
6,091  0 
6,053  0 
6,833  10 


For  new  premises.  High-street,  Dorking,  for  Mr.  R.  W. 
Fielder.  Messrs.  Ingram  A Hollands,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  the  architects  : — 

Putney  £2,261  0 0 

Shearbum 2,171  0 0 

Goddard 1 ,991  0 0 

Colls  A Son  1,9'  0 0 0 

Lynn  A Dudley 1,895  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

■ Situations  I Situation* 

Wanted.  Vacant. 

Sir  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2a.  fkl.  4a.  6d. 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  worda)..  0s.  6d.  | 0s.  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BUILDER  " is  enpplled,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reslden' 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annua: 
Payable  in  A dvance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sui 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Offlo 
King-street,  Covent-gardon,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  curren 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.H] 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  ca/rmot  be  responsible  for  Test] 
monials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copie 
only  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  01 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 
Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  thi 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  fo: 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  J,  Mill 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Societe  Francaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited 
London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  Rut 
Curial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines 
which  are  practically  exhanstless,  is  preparec 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rod 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Worki 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  ir 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upor 
application. — [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  S T O D A R T & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 
Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Thesf 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  sample! 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.! 

Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c. 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  accuracy 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IloieeU  v.  Hunt  —The  defendant  in  this  cue,  mentioned  p.  309, 
ante,  complains  of  the  decision,  but  we  cannot  go  Into  the  question.' 
M r.  Hunt  says  the  verdict  was  for  il.  IBs. 

R.  K.-E.  L.  G.-A.  G.  A.-H.  C.-H.  & V.-W.  W.  T.— J.  R — 
P— J D H.-N.  S.  J. — F.  P.  C'.— W.  P.  * S n. — H.  R.  W.— S.— 
W.  W.  P.— H.  P.-M.  I.-S.  S.  P.-A.  W.  N.  B.-T.  II.  A.-H.  4 O.— 
Sound  (little  more  'can  be  done  in  such  a case  beyond  the  ordinary 
••pugging").— H.  H.  B.  (next  week).— Drainage  of  Portsmouth  (in 
type). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  kc.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetiugs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WASHING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitalflj 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


TRELOAP  & SONS, 

Manufacturers  of 

COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING, 

69,  LUDGATE  IIILL,  E.C. 


CORK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULIC0N, 
And  all  tlie  new  Floor  Coverings. 


Saturday,  May  1,  1875. 


®tt^  guilder. 
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H ETHER  we  should  be 
prepared  to  say  that 
the  one  hundred  and 
seventh  exhibition  of 
the  Academy  is  above 

the  recent  average  in 
regard  to  technical 
merit,  or  what  may  be 
called  purely  artistic 
excellence,  is  doubt- 
ful ; but  it  certainly 
appears  to  us  to  be  so 
in  regard  to  the  inte- 
fsb  of  the  subjects.  The  usual  proportion  of 
lediocrities  there  is,  and  we  cannot  name  any 
ork,  either,  which  is  pre-eminently  the  picture 
c the  year  from  any  unusual  power  or  elevation 
style.  But  among  the  works  which,  to  the 
litiated,  constitute  the  exhibition,  there  is  a 
irger  proportion  than  usual  which  show  a 
larked  individuality  and  even  novelty  of  sub- 
let, feeling,  and  treatment,  and  have  an  interest 
eyond  the  mere  fact  of  successful  execution, 
he  number  of  utterly  uninteresting  portraits, 
)0,  is  smaller  than  usual  in  proportion  to  those 
l ) which  the  character  of  the  Bitter  or  the  talent 
jf  the  artist  gives  a general  interest.  Some 

I ell-known  exhibitors  interest  us  by  an  unsur- 
assed  excellence  in  the  class  of  work  they  have 
ng  made  their  own,  and  some,  perhaps,  still 
ore  by  appearing  in  an  artistic  garb  different 
om  that  which  they  have  been  wont  to  wear, 
he  wish  of  the  Council  precludes,  in  onr  present 
sne,  any  detailed  notice  cf  the  pictures,  to  which, 
mover,  we  shall  return  at  leisure.  We  may 
ist  mention  among  the  points  of  the  col- 
otion  Mr.  Tadema’s  large  work,  “The  Scnlp- 
lre  Gallery,”  a companion  to  his  last  year’s 
icture  j Mr.  Millais’s  “Fringe  of  the  Moor,” 
,ie  most  broadly  treated  landscape  he  has 
W)wn  us ; Mr.  Stone’s  “ Sain  et  Sauf,”  a work 
iyond  his  usual  key  in  dramatic  interest 
id  feeling ; Mr.  Leslie’s  “ School  Revisited,” 
hich  he  has  seldom  equalled ; and  Mr.  Sant’s 
iree  dear  young  English  girls  in  bright  morning 
ilets,  engaged  over  the  produce  of  “the  early 
>st.”  Mr.  Leighton’s  contributions  include  one 
unarkable  picture,  “ An  Eastern  Slinger  scaring 
irds  from  the  Corn”  ; but  we  scarcely  think 
Jiiis  artist  has  done  himself  justice,  the  last  year 
two.  Mr.  Frith  is  strong  in  single  figures,  life- 
ze;  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Boughton  fulfil  the 
iiromise  of  earlier  work;  Mr.  Hook  and  Mr.  H. 
r.ooro  are  as  much  as  ever  “ at  sea,”  and  Mr. 
.rett  is  superb  in  a “ Scilly  Isle  ” work,  which 
■•en  throws  last  year’s  into  the  shade.  Mr. 


Poolo  is  at  Mb  best  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  I nearly  that  which  has  been  partially  and  eaperi- 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward;  Mr.  Marts  and  M.  Tissot  mentally  carried  out  in  a part  of  the  choir  : the 
discourse  excellent  humour  in  their  respective 


but  we  must  for  the  present  cut  short 
what  threatens  to  be  a long  list.  Two  portraits, 
that  of  “ Robert  Browning,”  by  Mr.  Lehmann, 
and  “ Charles  Darwin,”  by  Mr.  Ouless,  will  be 
looked  at  with  interest  by  many  to  whom  the 
originals,  not  unworthily  depicted  here,  have  for 
some  time  been  the  leading  spirits  in  the  realms 
of  English  poetry  and  English  science  respec- 
tively. 

Our  present  duty  is  to  devote  what  time  we 
have  to  our  own  corner  of  the  exhibition,  and 
chronicle  the  architecture.  We  have  generally 
given  the  first  place  to  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
as  the  sphere  in  which  the  artistic  side  of  pro- 
fessional work  has  most  pcope  for  development. 
The  architectural  room  is  pretty  strong  in 
churches.  The  three  fine  coloured  drawings, 
executed  by  Mr.  Haig,  from  Mr.  Burges’s  designs 
for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  (952,  995, 1005), 
serve  to  convey  a far  better  idea  of  the  scheme 
than  Mr.  Burges’s  model  in  last  year’s  exhibi- 
bition.  And  in  certain  points  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  they  are  more  in  favour  of  it  than  the 
model,  as  regards  the  total  effect  as  a system  of 
coloured  decoration.  The  effect  is  not  crude  nor 
glaring  as  a whole,  an  idea  which  the  model 
decisively  gave,  partly  from  its  want  of  aerial 
perspective.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
colourist  can  cook  up  this  in  his  drawing ; but 
we  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  toning  effect 
iB  much  greater  here  than  it  would  be  in  the 
buildiDg.  But  if  we  are  asked  whether  the 
effect  was  worth  the  money  and  the  process  of 
hacking  the  interior  to  pieces,  that  is  another 
thing.  Good  as  the  effect  of  these  drawings 
is  (the  general  effect,  be  it  observed),  we  have 
to  see  what  an  equally  able  artist  could 
make  of  a view  of  the  cathedral  with  the  present 
stone  walls,  and  merely  decorated  with  mosaic 
and  stained  glass.  It  might  possibly  be  found 
to  make  a much  better  picture  than  these.  As 
to  the  details  of  the  ornament  we  adhere  to  our 
previous  opinion.  They  are  incongruous  and  far 
too  Medkevalising  in  spirit.  In  the  dome  the  old 
heresy  of  painted  architecture  is  continued, 
almost  as  if  in  imitation  of  Thornhill ; the  panels 
between  filled  with  stiff-looking  saints  on  a gold 
ground.  The  frieze  just  above  the  whispering- 
gallery,  a kind  of  paradisaical  olla  podrida  of 
trees  and  boy-angels,  is  far  too  light  and  un- 
arcbitectnral  in  character  for  the  heavy  treat- 
ment of  the  dome  over  it.  However,  these 
drawings  ought  to  be  looked  at,  and  are  no 
doubt  an  appeal  to  the  public  verdict  for  the 
architect’s  justification.  They  will  be  more 
likely  to  make  converts  than  the  model,  though 
we  cannot  profess  to  be  of  the  number. 

A design  for  the  choir  and  east-end  decoration 
of  the  same  cathedral  is  exhibited  by  its  cus- 
todian, Mr.  Penrose,  in  a drawing  made  by  Mr. 
Groom  : the  design  made  in  1872  for  its  comple- 
tion and  decoration.  This  is  much  more  purely 
Renaissance  in  feeling  than  that  of  Mr.  Burges, 


pavement  is  an  elaborate  marble  inlay  ; the  piers 
and  arcade  of  the  ground-story  are  untouched, 
but  colonred  marble  is  introduced  in  the  attio. 
The  need  of  something  more  to  connect  the 
coiling  and  floor  decoration  is  apparent  here,  the 
more  so  as  ths  drawing  is  rather  correct  and 
brilliant  than  a tistic  in  effect : it  is  a purely 
architectural  drawing,  in  short.  We  should  say 
the  ceiling  was  a little  too  pronounced  in  its  blue 
and  gold  ; and  that  a quieter  treatment  of  this 
portion  would  render  the  chromatic  void  in  the 
ground  story  less  apparent.  The  style  of  the 
deooration  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  building 
than  that  of  Mr.  Burges. 

wo  of  the  competitive  designs  for  the  church 
at  Montmartre  are  represented  ; that  of  Messrs. 
Spiers  and  Phipps,  “honourably  mentioned,” 
by  three  drawings,  west  front,  exterior  and 
interior  perspectives  (984,  1,014,  1,045)  ; and 
that  of  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith  by  the  west  front 
and  side  elevation  (932,  975).  They  are  suffi- 
ciently different,  the  former  representing  modern 
Renaissance  of  a French  type,  the  latter  a some- 
what florid  and  also  French  edition  of  late  geo- 
metrio  Gothic.  The  drawings  of  the  first  are 
beyond  criticism  as  drawings ; we  cannot  say 
the  design  pleases  us  much.  We  have  no  love 
for  the  phase  of  Classic  selected,  which  is,  to 
our  thinking,  not  very  refined,  nor  is  there 
shown  in  its  treatment  that  power  of  combining 
rather  incongruous  detail  into  a complete  whole 
which  some  of  the  French  architects  of  the  day 
possess  in  a high  degree.  The  west  front  of  the 
second-named  design  looks  well,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  towers,  on  a very  effective  plan,  is 
very  good  ; the  side  elevation  consists  rather  in 
drawing  than  in  design.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
sends  what  he  modestly  terms  “ an  attempt”  at 
the  restoration  of  the  north  transept  portal  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  exhibited  in  a beautifully 
executed  pen-drawing ; the  main  point  of  the 
restoration  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
archmould  inserted  in  the  Perpendicular  period, 
in  the  centre  portal,  replacing  it  with  mouldings 
of  the  same  period  on  the  rest  of  the  doorway, 
and  highly  decorated  with  carving.  The  draw- 
ing will  serve  a good  purpose  if  it  only  calls 
attention  to  the  curiously-patched  state  of  the 
portal  at  present,  which  we  suspect  has  been 
overlooked  by  many  even  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  building  generally.  Taking  the  rest  in 
their  numerical  order,  we  notice  a carefully- 
finished  pen-drawing,  representing  a restoration 
of  St.  Edward’s  Shrine,  in  Westminster  Abbey 
(924),  by  Mr.  Longfield,  in  which  the  rich 
jewelled  effect  of  the  work  is  about  as  well  con- 
veyed as  pen  and  ink  can  be  made  to  do  it. 
Mr.  Basil  Cbampney’s  Matfield  Church  (928)  is 
a pretty  specimen  of  modern  Antique,  in  the 
shape  of  a plain  village  church.  Mr.  J.  Brooke’s 
Chislehurst  Church  (935)  shows  the  architect’s 
usual  signature  in  the  shape  of  a massive  and 
studiously  plain  tower,  treated  with  Bimple  and 
picturesque  effect, — not  equal  to  some  other 


and  depending  more  on  decorative  design,  and  I specimens,  however.  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding’s  pro' 
little  on  figures.  The  design  of  the  ceiling  is  | posed  “ Memorial  Church  to  Lord  John  Manners, 
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at  Newmarket”  (931),  shown  in  a very  neat 
refined  pen-drawing,  is  a eitnple,  quiet  design, 
above  the  average  type,  treated  with  great 
simplicity  and  in  a true  Gothic  spirit,  and 
■with  a degree  of  originality  not  easy  to  define, 
but  not  to  be  mistaken.  A.  little  mere  might 
be  made  of  the  tower.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott’s  interior, 
called  a “ Design  for  a Memorial  Chapel  ” (938), 
wo  cannot  say  keeps  up  the  prestige  of  the  name  j 
the  drawing  in  very  neat  and  unimpeachable,  but 
the  design  is  simply  a reproduction  of  Late 
Gothic  features.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  sends 
a good  drawing  of  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Brighton  (910), 
which  does  not,  however,  make  it  quite  clear 
what  the  additions  are.  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott’s 
“St.  Paul’s,  Manchester”  (947),  is  an  exterior 
view  showing  a somewhat  novel  termination  of 
the  tower;  two  high-pitched  gables  at  right 
angles  with  a spirelet  or  fieche  at  tho  inter- 
section. Mr.  reargon’s  “ St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Red  Lion-square”  (955:  nowbuilding),  is  a water- 
colour interior  view  of  a church  with  brick  walls 
and  stone  dressings,  stone  groins  to  the  quadri- 
partite vault  aud  brick  filling ; the  whole  i3  solid 
and  monumental  without  being  heavy.  Mr.  G. 
G.  Scott’s  design  for  “improving”  the  Parish 
Church  of  Hampstead  (956)  meins,  we  suppose, 
simply  the  addition  of  coloured  decoration,  as 
shown  in  the  coloured  view  of  the  interior ; if 
there  are  any  structural  alterations  there  is  no 
indication  wherein  they  consist.  Tbe“  South-west 
View  of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Via 
Nazionale,  Rome,”  for  the  use  of  the  American 
Church,  by  Mr.  Street  (963),  exhibits  a return 
to  the  Italian  particoloured  Gothic  style,  which 
the  architect  had  for  along  time  deserted  ; there 
is  hardly  much  to  remark  in  it ; we  should  be 
curious  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  Americans  in 
Romeare given  an  Italian  design,  when  the  English 
residents  were  given  a distinctly  Sstrett-ish  one. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  sends  a small  quiet  exterior  in 
water-colour  of  a church  designed  for  a site  in 
Stanley  Park,  Liverpool ; a reversion  to  the  Old 
English  Gothic  type  of  which  we  have  nearly  lost 
sight  in  these  days ; a very  pleasingly-propor- 
tioned  spire,  and  a kind  of  germ  of  a transept 
formed  by  one  window  gable  breaking  the  line  of 
the  side  elevation,  form  the  main  features.  Mr. 
Deshou’s  interior  of  a “ Missionary  Chapel  for  an 
Island  in  the  South  Pacific”  (961),  is  a very  good 
drawing  : the  interior  is  rather  studiously  barn- 
like  in  its  homeliness  ; whether  or  no  this  homely 
character  is  an  additional  attraction  to  the 
peaceful  savage,  we,  of  course,  cannot  say.  The 
design  submitted  in  the  recent  select  competition 
fora  proposed  new  bell- tower  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  by  Mr.  Jackson  (997),  deserves  high 
praise ; it  is  a fine  pen-drawing,  showing  the 
“ quad”  and  the  tower  in  the  angle,  a low-pro- 
portioned  structure,  with  massive  angle  turrets 
and  windows  repeated  in  three  stages  of  similar 
design ; it  has  much  the  look  of  a good  old 
example.  Mr.  Sulman’s  “Congregational  Church 
at  Caterham”  (1,017)  is  satisfactory  but  not 
very  original ; Messrs.  Badley  & Garner’s  interior 
of  St.  Augustine,  near  Manchester,  original  but 
not  very  satisfactory.  A moulded  and  coloured 
wood  cornice  forms  the  springing  to  a pointed 
barrel-vault  of  wood,  powdered  with  stars  on 
a blue  ground ; the  piers  are  simple  and 
massive  in  character,  with  masonry  in  irre- 
gular bands  of  two  tints.  The  interior  of 
the  “ Chapel  of  St.  Francis’s  Home  for  Boys, 
Shefford,”  by  Mr.  Nicoll  (1,034),  is  as  homely  and 
bare-looking,  almost,  as  Mr.  Deshou’s  “ Mission 
Chapel”  ; neither  of  them  inviting  places  of 
worship.  Mr.  Heffer’s  interior  of  a design  for  a 
proposed  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Liverpool,  is  a 
neat  drawing,  tinted  in  Indian  ink  ; tho  style  is  a 
debased  Classic.  Mr.  E.  Sharpe  sends  a drawing 
of  the  “ North  Transept  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Jean-au-Bois,  Compiegne  ” (1039),  an  early 
vault  on  preposterously  stilted  arches,  admirably- 
drawn,  as  its  author  well  knows  how  to  draw ; 
the  colouring  deserves  mention,  as  being  most 
luminous  and  artistic  in  effect.  The  “Chapel 
of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,  Lancing”  (1,046), 
in  course  of  erection  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Carpenter,  is  a fine  piece  of  strictly  orthodox 
reproduction  of  Early  Decorated  Gothic  in  a large 
and  finely-proportioned  interior.  We  shall  Lave 
more  to  say  as  to  other  architectural  designs 
in  the  room. 


Legacy  for  Belgian  Art. — The  son  of  the 
Belgian  sculptor,  Godecharb,  has  just  died, 
leaving  about  600,000f.,  the  intereat  of  whioh  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  annual  endowment  of  young 
Belgian  sculptorB. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a view  of  the 
new  front  of  the  premises  occupied  by  this 
Society  in  Pall  Mall.  During  the  present  week 
their  eighty-fourth  exhibition  has  been  opened, 
and  bears  out  fully  the  reputation  which  the 
Society  has  acquired,  and  is  so  studious  to 
keep  up. 

As  usual,  the  chief  strength  of  the  exhibition 
lies  in  landscape;  figure-subjects  being  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  though  including  some 
of  rare  merit.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  principal 
work,  “ The  Tragedy  of  an  Honest  Wife”  (24), 
is  disappointing  and  eccentric.  The  subject  is 
the  tragical  story  of  the  murder  of  a new  wife 
of  some  antique  polygamist  (the  whole  story  is 
engraved  in  old-fashioned  French  on  the  frame) 
by  one  of  her  predecessors,  told  in  three  scenes  : 
on  the  left,  the  wicked  wife,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket,  watching  from  the  window  the  honours 
paid  to  the  new  comer ; in  the  middle,  the  latter 
laid  out  dead ; on  the  right,  the  miraole  which 
happened  when  the  lamp  burning  at  her  tomb 
was  upset : a clumsy  miracle,  which  could  do  no 
good  to  any  one.  The  technical  execution  of 
"the  details,  the  texture  and  the  cold  gleam  of  the 
marble  in  the  tomb  scene,  for  instance,  is  per- 
fect; but  the  figures  have  no  interest.  The 
artist’s  smaller  work,  “ Fishing”  (266),  slight  as 
tho  subject  is,  shows  him  to  more  advantage. 
The’centre  of  one  wall  is  occupied  by  Sir  John 
Gilbert’s  large  drawing  of  King  Francis  I.  and 
other  great  personages  “ In  the  Studio  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini”  (116)  examining  his  last  pro- 
ductions : a composition  rich  and  powerful  in 
colour,  as  a whole,  but  of  which  the  separate 
figures  seem  very  devoid  of  character.  A brilliant 
and  powerful  sketch  by  this  artist,  on  the  first 
screen,  showing  a cavalcade  defiling  through  a 
wooded  landscape,  should  be  looked  at ; the 
contrast  between  the  dark  wood  and  the  glister 
of  the  Bteel  armour  is  admirably  given.  The 
three  new  associates  who  are  represented  in  the 
exhibition  all  belong  more  or  less  to  the  class  of 
figure-painters.  Of  these,  Mr.  Brewtnall  is  the 
most  original,  though  there  seems  an  uncertainty 
of  aim  in  his  works  at  present.  “ Treasure 
Trove”  (39)  shows  an  English  sea-beach,  where 
two  handsome  young  people,  in  a costume  of 
uncertain  date,  look  at  the  contents  of  a 
casket  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  and  turned 
out  by  a naked  urchin  of  uncertain  nation- 
ality. ' The  female  figure  bending  forward  to 
examine  a string  of  pearls  is  very  graceful, 
and  is  certainly  the  point  of  the  scene.  In  the 
illustration  of  Hans  Andersen’s  “ Little  Mer- 
maid” (78),  on  the  contrary,  the  interest  is  in 
the  landscape,  which  is  beautiful  in  its  cold  grey 
half-light  ;,tbe  mermaid  is  in  the  way  ; mermaids 
may  do  in  fable,  but  do  not  do  to  paint.  Mr. 
Radnor,  another  new  member,  ought  to  do  a 
good  deal,  for  he  has  much  feeling,  and  admir- 
able  command  of  his  materials,  showing  high 
finish  of  figures  and  interiors  in  pure  water- 
colour; at  present,  in  fact,  the  finish  is  a little 
too  high,  aud  the  surface  texture  almost  too 
carefully  polished  up  everywhere.  In  “ Blague,” 
for  instance  (211),  a flirtation  dialogue  between 
a French  soldier  and  a short-skirted,  bare-armed 
country  lass,  the  uniform  of  the  soldier  has  a 
bright,  brand-now  look,  which  startles  the  eye 
rather,  aud  produces  a harshness  of  effect  which 
the  artist  will  probably  see  the  propriety  of 
toning  down  in  future  efforts.  The  figure  of  the 
girl  is  very  pretty.  In  his  other  work,  “Weary” 
(236),  there  is  a higher  tone  of  feeling,  and  a 
lower  scale  of  colour;  and  here  the  attention 
given  to  detail  and  to  local  colour,  and  the  con- 
scientious finish  of  every  poition,  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  prevailing  sentiment.  We 
shall  look  with  interest  to  Mr.  Radnor’s  future 
work.  The  third  Dew  member  (and  we  ought  to 
apologise  for  our  slip  in  mentioning  a lady  last) 
is  Mrs.  Allingham,  whose  admirable  drawings 
on  wood  are  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Corn- 
hill,  and  whose  present  name  is  honourably 
known  in  connexion  with  literature  also.  Her 
single  work,  “ Small  Customers”  (261),  repre- 
sents two  little  pets  of  girls  perched  on  high 
stools  at  the  counter  of  the  village  confectioner; 
very  pretty  it  is,  though  perhaps  the  manner  of 
execution  does  not  belong  quite  to  the  real  spirit 
of  water-colour.  Of  other  well-known  contri- 
butors in  this  class  of  subject,  Mr.  Pinwell  has 
gone  out  of  his  usual  beat  to  send  a large  half- 
length  figure,  called  “Sweet  Melancholy”  (8), 
which  we  must  really  be  excused  for  finding 
melancholy  without  the  qualifying  expression ; 
the  personage  suggests  an  allegorical  cook,  with 


her  hair  down.  “The  Old  Clock”  (221)  is  ir 
the  old  manner,  and  much  more  to  our  mind 
Of  Mr.  F.  W.  Topham’s  drawings,  “ Wayfarers’ 
is  the  best  (17),  the  sitting  figure  particularly 
The  contributions  of  Carl  Haag  possess  th< 
artist’s  usual  characteristics  in  their  usua 
excellence.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  sends  some  o 
those  admirable  and  broadly. handled  works,  ii 
which  he  throws  the  halo  of  art  round  the  com 
monest  farmyard  or  cottage  incidents ; “ Neday  ’ 
perhaps  is  the  best  (242)  ; and  in  quite  anothe 
manner  the  little  group  “ in  the  wood  (fourtl 
screen)  is  very  pretty.  Mr.  Walter  Duncan 
largest  work,  “ Hoodman  Blind”  (31)  is  rathe 
interesting  as  a study  of  old-English  costum 
than  of  figures ; but  there  is  pathos  in  hi 
“Agnes”  (273),  and  in  the  female^figure,  toe 
in  the  sketch  called  “ A Parting”  (247).  A ver 
large  drawing,  by  Mr.  Macbeth,  called  “ j 
Winter’s  Walk,”  is  a work  of  whioh  we  can  onl 
say  that  we  trust  it  will  not  happen  again.  W 
ought,  perhaps,  to  include  under  figure-subject 
Mr.  Marks's  “ Darby  and  Joan,”  and  “Edwi 
and  Angelina”  (5, 49),  though  these  are  feathere 
bipeds,  forming  a contrast  after  the  manner  ( 
Landseer’s  “High  Life”  and  “Low  Life,”  ac 
mirable  in  humour  and  execution. 

Mr.  Francis  Powell,  whose  sea-pieces  hav 
attained  such  a high  reputation  in  the  last  fe' 
exhibitions  of  the  Society,  comes  to  land  thi 
year  with  a large  and  grandly-composed  drav 
ing  of  “ Loch  Coruisk,”  or  rather  the  mountair 
adjoining  it.  The  rather  red  and  heated  tone,  i 
which  there  was  a little  too  much  tendency  i 
the  artist’s  sea-pieces,  re-appears  here,  and  give 
together  with  the  somewhat  mechanical  trea 
ment  of  the  foreground-water,  a slightly  artifici: 
effect;  but  the  power  of  the  work  isunquestioi 
able,  especially  in  the  lighted  side  of  the  era 
on  the  left,  aud  the  green  folds  of  hill  under  i 
His  small  drawing,  “ A Glimpse  of  the  Sea 
(265),  is  a curiously  frank  instance  of  the  use 
body-colour  in  a sketch  of  this  kind ; it  migl 
easily  be  taken  for  a small  oil-painting.  Of  tl 
larger  landscapes,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Mr.  E.  A.  Goodall’s  “ Remains  of  the  Causewt 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Libyan  Hills”  (6),  tl 
vestiges  of  a work  described  by  Herodotus 
more  wonderful  than  the  Pyramids.  From  tl 
flat  foreground,  with  its  irregular  poola,  we  la 
along  the  perspective  of  mounds  representii 
the  piers  of  the  causeway,  and  retaining  he 
and  there  just  enough  of  squareness  and  reg 
larity  of  form  to  show  that  they  are  not 
natural  origin.  The  distance  is  closed  by  ti 
line  of  hills  in  the  warm  western  glow.  Tl 
subject  imparts  an  interest  of  association  to  t. 
drawing,  which  is  not  a work  of  genius,  but 
so  carefully  handled,  and  so  good  in  style,  clear 
defined  in  every  part,  but  without  the  lea 
harshness,  that  it  almost  produces  the  effect 
genius.  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite’s  principal  woi 
“Snow  in  Harvest”  (181),  represents  a foi 
ground  golden  with  corn-sheaves,  sloping  do? 
to  a deep  valley,  from  the  other  side  of  whii 
rise  great  hills,  covered,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
first  snow.  The  cornfield-foreground,  and  i! 
peculiar  tone  given  to  it,  appeared  last  year,  ai 
the  artist  must  guard  against  repeating  tl 
effect  till  it  has  the  appearance  of  a receipt.  B 
the  present  work  is  a very  fine  one,  very  fr 
and  broad  in  manipulation,  and  complete 
original  in  style.  A snow  scene  of  another  ty 
is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Newton,  to  whom  the  grande 
of  snow-covered  hills  has  been  familiar  for  yeai 
and  who  shows  his  powers  undiminished  in  1 
representation  of  “Our  British  Alps”  (46)£ 
which,  however,  the  picture  is  mado  entirely  1 
the  distant  hills,  the  foreground  being  somewh 
tame,  and  a little  too  manifestly  toned  so  as 
emphasise  the  cold  snow-surfaces  and  bl 
shadows  of  the  mountains.  Mr.  Collingwpi 
Smith’s  “ Sunrise  on  the  Adriatic  ” clait 
notice  from  its  size  and  finish,  but  is  marred-1 
a foolish  attempt  to  work  in  figures  from  41 
“ Aurora”  of  Guido  Reni  into  the  mornii 
clouds, — an  utterly  false  step. 

Names  there  are  well  known  in  this  gal«| 
which  are  always  signed  to  work  good  of  i 
kind,  but  so  far  uniform  in  aim  and  excellence 
to  render  comment  superfluous.  Wemayco 
tent  ourselves  with  noticing  that  Mr.  Branwhitf 
works  exhibit  his  usual  characteristics  ; thatK 
Richardson,  in  his  “Glen  Nevis”  (2),  sho| 
more  power  than  usual  in  the  stormy  midc 
distance ; that  Mr.  Callow’s  architectural  so 
jects  are,  if  anything,  better  than  ever  in  th( 
own  way;  that  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  in  addition 
one  of  his  peasant  groups,  of  which  we  tire, 
little,  exhibits  a very  pleasant  work  out  of  I 
usual  line,  “The  Mill  Pool”  (113),  at  the  a 
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ranee  of  a quiet  village,  and  warm  with  refleo- 
ions  of  the  evening  sky;  that  Mr.  Naftel  is  as 
ood  as  usual  in  numerous  small  works,  and 
fr.  W.  M.  Hale  not  as  good  as  usual,  but  rather 
pmmonplace,  to  our  regret.  Other  names  will 
ot  admit  of  being  catalogued  so.  Mr.  Alfred 
[unt’s  “When  Summer  Days  are  Fine”  (57),  is 
ne  of  those  audacious  productions  which  fly  in 
le  face  of  all  ordinary  rules  and  regulations. 
> has  no  depth,  no  shadow  effect,  no  composi- 
on,  no  subordination  of  tones.  It  is  a planta- 
on  of  trees,  in  the  full  yet  still  fresh  foliage  of 
irly  summer,  overhanging  the  pebble  bed°of  a 
ream  shrunk  almost  to  nothing;  every  tree, 
ith  its  peculiar  tints,  burnt  into  prominence 
id  contrast  beneath  the  glare  of  a mid. day  sun. 
re  light,  direct  and  reflected,  is  so  strong  that 
le  shadows  of  the  foliage,  though  cool,  are 
>t  dark ; there  is  no  dark  in  the  scene.  The 
itlineB  of  the  hills  behind  seem  to  quiver  in  the 
tense  sunshine.  This  is  not  the  kind  of  light 
■ scene  out  of  which,  as  a rule,  the  best  pictures 
e made ; but  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  Nature  has  a 
?ht  to  her  “ flaring  beams,”  and  he  has  a right 
paint  them,— a prescriptive  right,  seeing  that 
i can  do  it  as  no  one  else  can.  " Going  Nut- 
ig”  (131),  is  a piece  of  hot  work  of  the  same 
ud,  and  of  nearly  the  same  excellence  ; it  will 
1 more  liked  than  the  other,  as  there  is  more  of 
composition  in  it;  but  the  difficul  ties  overcome 
e not  so  great.  “ ARent  in  Wetherlam”  reminds 
that  the  artist  can  do  the  black  and  thundery 
.siness  just  as  well  as  the  other,  when  he  has 
mind.  Why  the  two  sunshine  pictures  were 
t near  the  floor,  instead  of  on  the  line,  is  a 
fstery.  Among  artists  who  give  their  own 
touring  to  every  subject,  we  count,  too,  Mr. 
bert  Goodwin,  who  gives  annual  proof  in  this 
llery  of  the  originality  of  his  genius,  by  draw- 
;s  which  infallibly  arrest  attention  by  their 
•ongly-marked  character,  which  is  combined 
th  a total  absence  of  mannerism.  So  much  is 
ta  the  caee,  that  a majority  at  least  of  his  eight 
awings  this  year  might  very  well  bo  ascribed 
cli  to  a different  author.  “ By  the  Well  ” (3) 
a more  matter-of-fact  subject  than  usual  with 
3 artist,  very  completely  though  simply  treated; 

3 best  of  his  contributions  are,  perhaps, 
Jartmoor,”  and  “ Winchester  from  St.  Giles 
(40,  33),— -the  latter  a small  drawing, 
tailing  the  feeling  of  Turner  in  some  of  his 
>ws  ; “ Eastward  of  Eden  ” (62)  is  a very  fine 
tomy  landscape.  Then  we  must  pay  due 
nour  to  Mr.  Boyce,  who  shows  us  the  poetry 
d the  colour  that  there  is  in  old  buildings  of 
j simplest  class ; the  old  church  and  farm  at 
Vest _ D unster,  Somerset”  (98),  the  whole  of 
3 buildings  in  shadow,  and  just  a strip  of  buu- 
ht  over  the  foreground,  is  marvellous  as  a 
nee  of  realistic  painting,  not  excluding  senti- 
mt;  so  is  “Old  Buildings  at  Kingswear” 
io)  ; and  his  two  bits  of  coast  scenery  should 
looked  at,  too  (126,  279  : the  former  especially 
the  light  and  aerial  effect  of  the  distant 
A and  Bky).  A drawing  out  of  the  beaten 
uck  is  that  by  Mr.  J.  W.  North,  “January  in 
giers  ’ (32),  a mass  of  rich,  warm  - tinted 
iage,  nearly  shutting  out  the  sky  from  the 
Is  who  recline  lazily  near  a well  in  the  centre ; 
repeats  too  much  of  the  same  tone,  however, 
the  English  scene,  “The  Vicarage  Croft” 
13),  which  strikes  us  as  unreal  in  effect.  Mr. 
oraas  Dauby’s  “ Lake  of  Bala”  reflects  in  its 
srnatic  waters  the  very  purple  shadows  of  the 
Is  above  in  an  unusual  and  possibly  natural 
3nner  ; the  effect  seems  to  us  forced,  however, 
r the  water  certainly  wants  transparency. 

It  space  warns  us  that  we  must  have  done 
(criminating,  merely  mentioning  in  addition  a 
13  freely,  treated  landscape  by  Mr.  Whittaker, 
iadly  washed  in  with  much  force  of  colour  and 
le  detail ; Miss  Clara  Montalba’s  “ On  the 
Sy  to  the  Campo  Santo”  (188),  marked  by  the 
ae  qualities  as  her  works  in  the  Winter  Exhi- 
ion  noticed  by  us  ; Mr.  Birket  Foster’s  “ Fish 
.11  at  Venice  ” (109),  and  “A  Shrine”  (120), 
interest  of  which  is,  however,  not  in  propor- 
P t°  the  high  finish  of  the  execution  ; Mr. 
s.mer  s “ Travellers”  (272),  a rich-toned  even- 
3 scene  of  the  old  “ Classic  landscape”  school; 
ill  the  minute  delicate  little  work  of  Mr.  F. 
dker,  “The  Old  Gate”  (214),  a repetition  in 
'le  of  an  Academy  picture  of  two  or  three 
irs  ago,  and  which  wo  like  better  in  this 
rtion  than  in  the  original. 


ijrreece.  The  King  has  ratified  the  archmo- 
Acal  convention  concluded  between  Greece 
^or  Pros0cution  of  excavations 
;he  Olympiad. 


THE  ART  UNION  OF  LONDON  MEETING- 
0.\  Tuesday  morning  last,  the  subscribers  and 
their  friends  met  in  the  Royal  Adelphi  Theatre, 
to  distribute  the  amount  subscribed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  art.  The  Lord  Houghton 
presided,  and  there  were  present  also  Messrs. 
Pocock  and  Antrobus,  hon.  secretaries  ; Sir 
Waiter  Stirling-,  Professor  Donaldson,  Messrs. 
Chas.  Hill,  Jas.  Hopgood,  Hayward,  Bennoch, 
Butterworth,  Win.  Smith,  Z.  Troughton,  G. 
Godwin,  V.P.,  and  others. 

Mr.  Antrobus  read  the  following 
REPORT. 

The  confident  anticipation  expressed  by  some  of  the 
speakers  on  this  stage  twelve  months  ago  that  a successful 
result  would  attend  tlio  issue  of  the  grand  engraving  of 
“VYellington  and  Blucher”  lm3  been  amply  verified,  and 
the  Council  are  glad  to  announce  the  large  sum  of 
18,920/.  5s.  as  the  total  of  the  year’s  income.  This  is  a 
great  increase  on  the  amount  of  la  t year,  and  even  con- 
siderably exceeds  that  of  1817,  up  to  this  time  the  highest 
amount  ever  collected.  It  must,  however,  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  the  heavy  cost  of  this  year’s  work,  7,872 /.,  as 
against  2,210/.  expended  on  the  same  account,  lust  year, 
precludes  an  equivalent  increase  in  the  sum  available  for 
prizes. 

The  popularity  attained  by  this  plate  is  a further  proof 
that  large  and  fine  works  are  always  duly  appreciated,  as 
stated  in  the  Council's  report  of  1872. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  thus  obtained  is  due 
in  a very  great  de-ree  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  local 
secretaries  and  agents  in  all  parts.  They  felt  that-  they 
had  a grand  and  interesting  work  to  offer  to  the  public,  in 
the  trnly  national  print  which  had  been  produced  at  so 
great  a cost ; they  were,  so  to  speak,  put  on  their  metal 
to  show  what  could  be  done,  and  the  result  is,  without 
question,  most  remarkable. 

Very  lew  subscribers  have  taken  aDy  other  print  than 
that  of  the  year,  and  to  find  18,000  people  putting  down 
their  names  for  the  same  work,  undeterred  by  the  cry  one 
sometimes  hears,  “Oh!  you  see  that  everywhere,’’  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  work 
itself.  Tho  only  complaint  that  has  been  heard  is  that  it 
is  “ too  much  for  the  money.”  That  such  a work  can  be 
had  lor  a guinea  is  a proof  oi  what  co-operation  can  effect. 

On  the  present  occasion  so  great  have  been  the  exertions 
of  the  Society’s  representatives,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  the  Council  feel  it  would  be  invidious  to  select  any 
for  special  mention. 

In  the  last  report  the  Council  adverted  to  the  fact  that, 
in  consequence  of  some  error  in  the  preparation  or  use  of 
the  water-glass  solution,  with  which  the  original  painting 
was  impregnated,  a kiud  of  efflorescence  or  mist  had  begun 
to  appear  on  tbe  surface,  threatening  serious  damage.  A 
method  has  happily  been  devised  for  removing  this,  and  it 
appears  that  the  colour  beneath  is  quite  uninjured,  so  it 
may  be  hoped  that,  when  the  excess  of  the  silicate  has 
from  time  to  time  come  to  the  surface,  and  been  removed, 
the  painting  will  remain  perfect  and  imperishable. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  the  Council  announced,  that, 
with  a view  of  helping  forward  any  movement  tending  to 
the  art-cducation  of  the  people,  they  had  offered  two 
premiums  of  35/.  and  15/.,  respectively,  for  designs  for 
painting  on  pottery.  In  reply  to  this  offer,  twenty- two 
designs  were  sent  in,  and,  by  the  kiud  permission  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  they  were 
exhibited  for  some  time  in  tho  South  Kensington  Museum. 
The  premiums  were  awarded  to  two  drawings  of  much 
merit,  the  authors  of  which,  on  opening  their  lettors,  were 
found  to  be  Mr.  R.  Abraham,  of  the  South  Kensington 
Art-training  School,  and  Mr.  J.  Eyre,  of  No.  10,  Adrian- 
fquarc,  Tregunter-road.  The  Council  have  only  at  present 
decided  on  reproducing  one  of  the  designs  on  china,  and 
an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  Messrs,  Copeland  to 
make  one  copy  as  a specimen. 

Since  the  fast  meeting  the  Council  have  had  to  lament 
the  death  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell,  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  Institution,  for  many  years  a fre- 
quent attendant  at  the  Council,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  a liberal  supporter. 

During  the  same  period  several  vacancies  have  been 
canscd  by  death  in  the  ranks  of  art,  notably  Owen  Jones, 
the  most  potent  apostle  of  the  application  of  colour  in 
architectural  enrichment,  Baron  de  Triquetti,  largely 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  Prince  Albert’s  Mausoleum, 
and  Fortuny,  tho  founder  of  a masterly,  if  somewhat 
eccentric,  Btyle  of  art. 

Last  autumn,  Mr.  John  Henry  Foley,  R.A.,  died  at  tho 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-six.  He  was  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  British  sculptors.  Born  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1818,  his  attention  was  directed  to  art,  at  an  early 
aSe>  by  his  grandfather,  and  wbon  only  fourteen  years  old 
he  entered  the  drawing  and  modelling  classes  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society.  Amongst  his  first  works,  “The  Death  of 
Abel,”  and  “Innocence”  gained  much  notice;  bat  the 
“Iuo  and  Bacchus,”  produced  in  1S40,  was  the  work  on 
which  his  reputation  was  founded ; after  the  production 
of  this  his  success  was  certain.  Commissions,  however, 
at  first,  were  few,  and  Mr.  Foley’s  was  a notable  instance 
of  the  assistance  which  this  Institution  has  been  able  to 
render  in  fostering  genius.  When  it  was  proposed  to  pro- 
duce, for  the  Art-Union,  copies  of  the  “Youth  at  a 
Stream"  in  bronze,  and  “Innocence”  in  porcelain,  Mr. 
Foley  expressed  more  than  ordinary  gratification,  and 
gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  production  and  per- 
fecting of  the  works.  At  a more  recent  period,  when  his 
fame  was  established,  he  bestowed  equal  pains  on  the 
reduction,  for  this  Society,  of  his  noble  figure  of 
“ Caractacus,”  which,  produced  iu  bronco  by  Messrs. 
Elkington,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  is  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  works  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Foley's 
remains  found  a fitting  resting-place  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral. 

Another  death  which  has  occurred  since  the  last  meet- 
ing will  lead  to  an  effect  on  the  practice  of  art  in  this 
country  greater  than  would,  at  first,  appear.  By  the 
death  of  Lady  Chantrey,  for  many  years  a zealous  sup- 
porter of  this  Society,  the  bequest  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey,  amounting  to  about  3,000/.  a year,  is  placed  nt 
the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Academy,  “for  the  purchase  of 
works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture  or  painting 
executed  in  Great  Britain.”  Tho  works  so  purchased  are 
to  be  exhibited  publicly,  and  to  form  a permanent  national 
collection,  and  Sir  Francis  expresses  his  confidence  that 
the  Government  of  the  country  will  provide  fit  accom- 
modation for  it,  the  Academy  being  expressly  forbidden 
to  divert  any  part  of  the  funds  towards  building  a gallery. 


Ihe  completion  of  the  National  Gallery  would  seem  ot 
be  somewhat  more  hopeful  than  has  for  a loDg  time  ap- 
peared, seeing  that  the  estimate)  before  the  House  of 
L-ommons,  for  the  past  year,  included  the  sum  necessary 
lor  finishing  the  buildings,  which  have  been  added  at  the 
back  of  the  present  pile.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  has  pressed 
on  tho  attention  of  the  House  the  need  for  a National 
Gallery  worthy  of  the  name.  As  long  ago  as  1868,  the 
architect,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  was  directed  to  prepare  his 
plans  and  estimates,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  quite  time 
for  the  public  to  inquire,  how  many  more  years  are  to 
elapse  before  they  arc  possessed  of  a National  Gallery, 
worthy  to  rank  with  those  of  Paris,  Munich,  Dresden, 
and  Berlin.  8urely  this  country  is  not  so  poor  nor  so 
dead  to  an  appreciation  of  the  priceless  value  of  our  na- 
tional pictures,  constantly  increasing  in  number,  as  to 
grudge  the  necessary  amount  for  providing  a casket 
worthy  to  contain  such  a treasure.  In  this  national  build- 
ing then,  so  enlarged,  no  doubt  a suitable  resting-place 
would  be  provided  for  the  treasures  of  art  to  be  acquired 
through  the  deceased  sculptor’s  munificence;  and  con- 
sidering tho  branch  of  art  which  he  followed,  and  the 
small  amount  of  encouragement  for  sculpture  at  present 
existing  in  this  country,  the  Academy  would  probably  sec 
fit  to  turn  a considerable  portion  of  the  fund  into  that 
channel.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be  perfectly  confident  that 
the  money  will  be  impartially  and  judicioasly  expended, 
and  the  result  of  directing  so  large  a sum  regularly, 
year  by  year,  to  the  same  end,  will  bo  to  bring  together 
such  a collection  of  works,  that  tho  mind  does  not,  at 
the  moment,  appreciate  tho  magnitude  of  the  ultimate 
result. 

In  the  original  prospectus,  drawn  np  by  the  founders  of 
this  Institution  thirty-eight  years  ago,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  German  societies,  called Kunst-Vereino,  were  tho 
initiators  of  the  Art-Union  system.  It  appears,  however, 
from  a very  interesting  MS.  in  the  possession  of  a member 
ol  your  Council,  that  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Van 
Dyck,  who  died  in  1611,  there  existed  in  London  an 
association  of  painters  called  8t.  Luke's  Club,  which 
adopted  the  plan  of  making  a subscription  for  the  pur- 
chase of  one  or  more  works  of  art  to  be  afterwards  drawn 
lor  amongst  the  members.  Van  Dyck  appointed  one 
evening  in  the  week  for  the  virtuosi  of  London  to  meet 
at  his  house,  “ he  entertaining  them  in  a generous 
manner”  on  the  festivul  of  St.  Luke.  After  the  death  of 
\ an  Dyck,  and  the  cessation  of  the  civil  war.  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  then  rising  into  fume  and  fortune,  revived  the 
Society,  at  his  own  house,  and  this  continued  for  many 
years,  till  death  again  stopped  their  meetings.  In  1689 
several  of  the  virtuosi,  recognising  the  inconvenience  of 
meeting  at  a private  house,  held  their  assemblies  at  a 
tavern,  and  the  Bumper,  the  Three  Tuns  in  Chandos- 
street,  the  Swan,  the  Fountain,  and  Spring-gardens, 
were  in  turn  the  scene  of  these  festivities.  “ One  jierson  of 
the  Society  was  chosen  steward  for  the  year,  and,  on  St. 
Luke’s  day  provided  a dinner,  every  person  paying 
a crown  towards  it,  and  the  Surplus  to  be  payd  by 
tbe  Steward;  and  if  the  Expenses  amounted  to  more, 
leaving  the  Entertainment  to  the  Generosity  of  the 
Steward.  At  first  it  was  customery  for  tho  Steward  to 
give  a Westphaly  flam  and  Chickens,  but  after  times  and 
geoerous  minds  added  more  oftentimes  at  the  greatest 
Tavern  in  London  in  a splendid  manner.”  Amongst  tho 
nam  a ot  stewards  commemorated  in  the  document 
are  Clostermans  the  paiuter — Grinling  Gibbons — Michael 
Dahl — Sir  Robert  Child,  banker — Sir  Christopher  Wren — 
Hugh  Howard— George  V.-rtue— C.  F.  Zincke- Gibbs, 
architect— M.  Ruysbrach — W.  Kent,  and  others.  A reso- 
lution of  the  club,  passed  at  |the  Rose  tavern,  March  5, 
1693,  was  to  the  effect,  that,  such  members  as  pleased  to 
do  so  should  deposit  five  pounds  each  with  one  of  their 
number,  “to  lye  at  the  bunk  ready  for  tho  Purchase  of 
such  picture  or  pictures  as  might  be  found  worth  tho 
aggregate  sum.”  The  rule  was  that  theso  works  were  to 
be  distributed  by  lot,  “the  winner,  in  spending  four 
guineas  more  in  a feast  upon  the  rest  of  the  company, 
shall  be  fully  and  justly  entitled  to  the  same  as  if  the  said 
purchase  had  been  made  entirely  with  his  own  money.” 
The  drawing  took  place  on  the  eve  of  St.  Luke,  i.e., 
October  17,  each  year. 

Hero  was  clearly  shadowed  forth  the  principle  of  an 
art-union,  devised  and  carried  oat  by  the  very  highest 
artists  of  that  time,  differing,  however,  from  our  institu- 
tion in  the  circumstance  that  each  member  did  not  receive, 
in  the  first  pUce,  an  annual  work  of  art  of  at  least  the 
full  commercial  value  of  his  subscription.  Perhaps  we 
may  fancy  that  in  the  older  association  the  feast  held  the 
place  of  the  tcorks  of  art  now  provided.  A minute  cir- 
cumstance confirms  tbe  genuineness  of  this  document.  It 
is  noted  that  Mr.  Wooten  acted  as  steward  in  the  year 
1717,  coming,  out  of  his  turn,  before  Sir  James  Thornhill, 
and  ho  had  a card-plate  engraved  " to  invite  on  St.  Luke’s 
feast,”  at  his  own  house  “ in  Covent  Gardeu.” 

At  the  recent  sale  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Howard,  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  stewards,  there  was  purchased  for 
the  British  Museum,  an  engraved  emblematic  card,  having 
a scroll  left  blank  in  the  plate,  but  filled  up  in  writing  in 
the  individual  oopy  with  an  invitation  to  Mr.  Howard,  to 
attend  the  feast  of  St.  Luke’s  Club,  at  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill’s house,  on  tho  fete  of  the  Society  for  1718,  tho  year 
following  that  in  which  Mr.  Wooten  entertained  the 
members  out  of  his  turn.  This  was,  no  doubt,  printed 
from  the  above-mentioned  plate,  and  the  circumstance 
explains  the  meaning  of  tho  invitation  to  the  long-for- 
gotten festival  of  these  art-lovers  of  a bygone  generation. 

The  accounts  of  the  year  have  been  audited  by  three 
members  of  the  finance  committee  and  by  Mr.  Fearis  and 
Mr.  Wright,  to  whom  thanks  will  be  presently  proposed. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure.  A detailed  account  will,  as  usual,  be  printed 
in  the  report. 

Amount  of  subscriptions £18,926  6 0 

Allotted  for  prizes  £7, 9.  3 0 0 

For  print  of  the  year, 
almanack,  exhibition,  re- 
port, &c.,  and  reserve...  8,675  17  2 

Agents’  commission  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, postage,  &c 2 347  7 10 


£18,920  8 0 

The  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted  : — 

23  works  at  £10  each. 

30  ,,  15  „ 

20  20  „ 

Id  25  „ 

20  30 

16-  „ 35  „ 
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10  works  at  £40  each. 

10  15  „ 

8 60  ,, 

6 60  ,, 

0 ..  75  „ 

•1  luO  „ 

2 „ 150  „ 

1 work  at  200  ,, 

1 250  „ 

To  these  will  be  added  : - 

10  Bronze  Statuettes  “ Cimabue.” 

2 Bronze  “ Nelson  ” Columns. 

3 Bronze  Townley  Vases. 

40  Porcelain  Statuettes,  “Net-mending.” 

15  Chromos  of  “ Bellagio.” 

90  Statuettes,  “Whittington.” 

300  Folios  of  Autotypes  from  the  Society’s  Prints. 

100  Volumes  of  Landscapes  after  E.  W.  Cooke,  It.  A. 

30  Silver  Medals  of  D.  Roberts,  R.A. 

These,  with  the  prizes  given  to  unsuccessful  members 
of  ten  years'  standing,  will  raise  the  total  number  of 
prizes  to  1,020. 

The  reserved  fund  now  amounts  to  17,9357. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  Council  have  ready  a plate 
finely  engraved  in  pure  line  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  from  the 
painting  in  the  Royal  Gallery, — companion  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  year’s  print, — viz.,  “ The  Death  of  N elson,” 
by  the  same  great  master.  To  the  English,  always  inte- 
rested in  anything  relating  to  the  sea  and  ships,  and  from 
tho  most  affectionate  feeling  still  flinging  to  Nelson’s 
name,  the  subject  is  likely  to  prove  perhaps  even  more 
attractive  than  the  former  plate,  which  it  exactly  matches 
in  size.  There  is,  without  doubt,  more  action  and  greater 
variety  of  incident  in  the  scene  depicted.  The  central 
point  of  the  picture,  as  a composition,  is  also  the  chief 
point  of  interest  in  the  story  told.  Nelson,  just  wounded 
on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  lies  supported  in  the  arms 
of  Captain  Hardy,  while  Dr.  Beattie,  the  surgeon,  care- 
fully seeks  the  position  of  the  ball.  Between  the  surgeon's 
face  and  Nelson’s  appears  the  handsome  countenance  of 
Lieutenant  llam,  who  was  close  by  at  the  time.  In  front 
of  Nelson  is  his  favourite  boatswain,  holding  one  of  the 
enemy’s  flags,  as  if  in  reply  to  his  question,  “ How  many 
flags  have  been  taken,  Hardy  ?”  Without  some  explana- 
tion it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  position  of 
the  ships  engaged.  Nelson  had  driven  his  ship  right 
between  two  of  the  enemy,  and  over  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Victory  is  seen  the  broadside  of  the  Redoubtable. 
To  the  left  of  the  spectator  is  the  bow  of  Nelson's  ship, 
and  about  half-way  between  the  central  group  and  the 
prow  of  the  vessel,  extends  a sort  of  breastwork  con- 
structed of  the  hammocks  of  the  men  ranged  behind 
nettings.  Here  are  three  sailors  hauling  at  one  of  the 
mainsail  halyards,  with  a view  to  disengage  an  upper  yard 
ofthe  Redoubtable,  which  has  fallen  ana  become  entangled 
in  tho  rigging  of  the  Victory;  several  sailors  are  mounting 
the  shrouds  for  the  same  purpose.  Only  a few  of  the  men 
engaged  are  aware  that  Nelson  is  struck  down,  and  so 
strong  is  the  force  of  discipline,  that,  though  some  are 
whispering  to  each  other  of  the  fact  behind  their  hands, 
yet  the  routine  of  duty  is  not  delayed  for  a moment.  A 
conspicuous  object  towards  the  right  of  the  spectator,  is 
the  captain  of  a gun,  just  pulling  the  lanyard  of  the  flint- 
lock, then  in  use.  Close  by,  drawn  in  from  the  port  side 
of  the  ship,  on  which  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  Btaud, 
is  a gun  being  sponged  out  by  the  crew,  the  captain  hold- 
ing his  thumb  on  the  vent  the  while.  In  front,  a rosy- 
faeed  powder-monkey,  heedless  of  the  carnage  around  him, 
trips  along  with  a cartridge  in  his  arms.  The  extreme 
care  in  the  matter  of  detail,  which  we  noted  as  being  dis- 
played by  Maelise  in  his  Wellington  and  Blucher  picture, 
was  also  remarkable  in  his  studies  for  this  subject.  The 
old  oarronades  of  Nelson’s  time  were  of  course  quite  out 
of  use  when  this  picture  was  composed,  but,  after  much 
search,  one  was  found  in  the  dockyard,  aud  it  was  fitted 
up  with  the  proper  breech-tackle,  carriage,  flint-lock,  and 
everything  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  those  on 
board  the  Victory.  The  flint-locks  were  very  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  or  become  damaged  by  shot  in  action,  and 
to  guard  against  the  evil  results  of  such  accidents,  the 
captain  of  the  gun  had  a horn  of  priming-powder  slung 
round  his  neck,  and  a fuse  ready  for  use,  aud  farther  there 
was  a bucket  in  which  the  fuse  might  be  deposited  after 
use,  since  much  precaution  was  needed,  where  powder, 
cartridges,  and  open  magazines  were  all  around  them. 
On  the  top  of  the  poop  is  the  young  midshipman  who  shot 
the  man  in  the  mizentop  of  the  Redoubtable,  who  struck 
down  Nelson.  It  is  said  that  the  English  marksmen  kept 
so  strict  a watch  on  this  point,  that  not  one  of  the  men  who 
occupied  the  post  came  down  alive.  The  great  variety  of 
expression,  of  action,  of  incident,  is  most  striking  in  this 
picture.  No  two  groups  are  alike,  and  there  is  not  the 
smallest  symptom  of  staginess  or  attitudinising,  though 
ordinary  designers  might  well  have  fallen  into  these  faults. 
There  is  nothing  obtrusive  in  the  composition,  but  the 
perfection  of  generalisation  is  combined  with  the  utmost 
elaboration  of  detail.  The  plate  has  employed  Mr.  Sharpe 
for  five  years  to  engrave  it,  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  its  success  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
panion print. 

We  would  now  address  a few  words  to  those  who  have 
tho  good  fortune  to  draw  prizes  to-day.  A most  remark- 
able fact,  at  the  present  moment,  in  reference  to  works  of 
art,  is  the  unprecedented  amount  bid  for  water-colour 
drawings  at  some  recent  sales.  Whether  the  prices  which 
have  been  obtained,  are  altogether  indicative  of  a healthy 
state  of  public  judgment,  or  whether  they  are  due  to  an 
artificial  inflation,  which  may,  at  any  time,  collapse,  is  a 
matter  on  which  much  might  be  said;  but,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  more 
satisfactory  investment  than  paintings,  whether  in  oil  or 
water-colour;  but  an  indispensable  condition  is  that  the 
money  be  judiciously  laid  out. 

At  a recent  sale  at  Christie’s  adrawing  of  Loch  Awe,  by 
Copley  Fielding,  which  was  selected  by  a prizeholder  of 
807.,  in  the  year  1850,  was  sold  for  8927.  10s.  Of  the  other 
works  by  the  same  master, — by  David  Cox,  Dewint,  and 
others,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact  that,  as  a general  rule, 
they  brought  from  five  to  ten  times  the  amount  which  the 
artists  themselves  originally  received  for  them. 

The  practical  conclusion  is  that  fine  works  in  water- 
colour deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  generally 
received  from  prizeholders  in  this  Society ; and  the  Coun- 
cil would  urge  those  who  gain  the  privilege  of  choosing 
works  for  themselves,  to  look  at  pictures  in  water-colour, 
as  well  as  in  oil,  before  deciding. 

It  is,  of  course,  most  desirable  that  works  gained  as 
prizes  should  be  kept  by  the  owners,  as  objects  of  continual 
delight  and  instruction  ; but,  as  it  must  sometimes  happen, 
that,  through  death  or  other  causes,  such  works  have  to 
be  sold,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  they  should  be 
selected  so  as  to  represent  as  nearly  aspossible  the  amount 
paid  for  them.  , 


Lord  Houghton,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  expressed  his  regret  at  his  unavoidable 
absence  last  year,  and  touched  on  one  two  of  the 
topics  discussed  in  the  report.  He  referred  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Foley,  the  honour  of  whose 
acquaintance  he  had.  He  was  a gentleman  of 
the  most  genial  disposition,  and  no  one  was 
more  regretted  by  the  members  of  his  own 
profession.  In  this  country  sculpture  was,  on 
the  whole,  so  unremunerative  and  accidental 
a profession  that  the  loss  of  so  great  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Foley, — a man  with  so  much  heart  and 
so  much  generosity, — deserved  to  be  profoundly 
regretted.  The  prizes  to  be  given  away  that  day 
were  so  very  numerous  that  many  present  would 
go  home  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  received 
a prize  ; but  even  those  who  had  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  a prize  would  have 
their  sorrow  mitigated  by  the  beautiful  print 
which  would  be  given  away.  In  reference  to  the 
large  amounts  now  paid  for  works  by  deceased 
as  well  as  living  artists,  in  comparison  with  the 
sums  received  for  them  originally,  he  remarked 
that  it  was  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  day  that 
people  engaged  in  business  should  make  enormous 
fortunes,  and  that  he  did  not  think  any  more 
worthy  or  commendable  mode  of  spending  their 
money  could  be  devised  than  the  purchase  of  fine 
works  of  art ; and  that  this  should  not  be  any 
discouragement  to  artists  of  the  present  day,  as 
they  might  be  assured  that  if  they  could  arrive 
at  the  point  of  producing  magnificent  works  they 
would  be  magnificently  rewarded. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  remarked  on  the  great  interest  of  some 
of  the  points  noted.  In  reference  to  the 
great  success  of  the  print  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  he  pointed  out  how  muoh  care  and 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  council  was  required 
in  undertaking  so  large  a work ; that  years  had 
been  passed  in  producing  the  plate,  and  years  more 
in  printing.  Without  the  aid  brought  by  science 
to  art  in  producing  several  fac  simile  copies  of 
the  plate  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  print 
the  number  of  impressions  required.  In  reference 
to  this  matter  also  he  stated  what  was  probably 
known  to  few  of  those  present  who  perhaps  sup- 
posed the  impressions  were  struck  off  by  thou- 
sands in  an  hour,  like  a newspaper,  whereas  in 
faot  every  single  impression  required  an  average 
of  fifty  minutes  for  its  production.  As  to 
this  plate  and  its  companion,  the  “ Death 
of  Nelson,”  he  thought  their  appearance 
most  opportune,  for,  at  a time  when  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  unhappily  getting  up 
enormous  armaments, — these  prints  going  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  English  men 
and  English  women  were  to  be  found,  would 
recal  heroic  times  in  our  country,  and  would  lead 
to  an  assurance  that,  seeing  what  Englishmen 
had  done  in  bygone  times,  Englishmen  would 
still  be  ready  to  do  when  the  need  should  arise. 
In  reference  to  the  munificent  bequest  of  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  by  which  the  large  sum  of 
3,000Z.  a year  would  be  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  works  of  English  artists,  he  expressed 
a hope  that  no  obstacle  would  be  found,  in  the 
terms  of  the  bequest,  to  the  employment  of  the 
fund  in  giving  commissions  to  artists  as  well  as 
in  buying  finished  works,  bo  that  our  public 
places  of  resort, — guildhalls,  courts  of  justice, 
market-places — might  be  adorned  with  works  of 
art  to  interest,  instruct,  and  elevate  the  great 
masses  of  the  people. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and 
Mr.  T.  S.  Watson,  was  proposed  by  Professor 
Donaldson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Smith  ; 
one  to  the  ladies  who  were  to  draw  the  prizes, 
by  Mr.  Bennoch,  who  gave  some  curious  and 
interesting  statistics,  showing  the  marvellous 
number  of  persons  all  over  the  world  to  whom 
the  productions  of  this  society  had  been  dis- 
tributed, as  objects  of  delight  and  instruction, 
and  the  drawing  for  prizes  then  followed. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  prize- 
holders  : — 

2507. — Howe,  W.,  107,  Fleet-street. 

2007. — Pooldy,  C.  J.,  Ancoats. 

1507. — Cashen,  H.,  Mile  End-road ; Dobell,  J.,  Chelten- 
ham. 

1007.— Broadwater,  R.,  3,  Billiter-square ; Chorlton, 
E.  A.,  Warrington;  Walters,  H.,  Stock-cross-road;  Side- 
bottom,  Mis9,  Hollingwortb. 

757. — Alexandra,  Mrs.  IV.,  Barcelona ; Arnold,  J., 
Tufnell  Park;  Brumell,  Dr.,  Morpeth;  Budden,  J.  L., 
Fenchurch-street;  Frank,  W.W.,  Railway  Clearing-house; 
Goode,  J.  J.,  Clerkenwell-green. 

607. — Blair,  J.,  Dundee;  Bryant,  T.,  Upper  Brook- 
street;  Couplnnd,  E.,  Plnmstead  ; King,  Jas.,  Cloudesley- 
square ; Wardle,  H.,  Burton-on-Trent ; Wilson,  Jas., 
Glasgow. 

607.  — BasstioD,  C.,  Invercargill;  Beckett,  T.  W., 
Willow-walk;  Bromwich,  J.,  Birmingham;  Harvey,  J., 
Bishops  Stortford  ; Lee,  J.,  Lorrimore-square  ; Moll,  F., 
St.  James-street ; Schroder,  J.  M.,  Manchester;  Samp- 
son, Sam.,  Crown-hill, 


457. — Arlidge,  Dr.,  Newcastle-under-Lyme;  Constab! 
A.  H.,  Ballarat ; Furnnell,  P.  W.,  Loughborough-pai 
road;  Hart,  J.,  Delorainc;  M'Cool,  George,  Derr 
Pentland,  C.  A.,  Quebec;  Perry,  W.  K.,  YValbroo 
Saunders,  J.  H.,  Hay,  New  South  Wales;  Wilsc 
W.  F.  A.,  Muida-hill;  Wood,  J.  C.,  Abbey-road. 

407. — Bond,  A.  H.,  Frederick-street ; Bracher,  ( 
Alton;  Carr,  C.,  Hulmc  ; Crump,  E.  II.,  Railway  Clean 
House;  Fletcher,  E.  W.,  Islington;  Fragley,  J.,  Bauk 
England;  Fleeman,  J.,  Kippax ; Kay,  James,  Slot 
bridge;  Parker,  J.  J.,  Orange,  New  South  Wale 
Troughton,  R.  Z.  S.,  Douro-place. 

357.— Anderson,  J.,  Margaret-strcet,  W. ; Beam,  J.  ] 
Litchinch  ; Budds,  George,  Sandhurst;  Caswell,  C.,  Hot 
castle ; Edmunds,  Admiral,  Albany ; Grissell,  1 
Montague-square ; Harrison,  James,  St.  Martin’s-laD 
Jameson,  J.  A.,  Hull ; McDougall,  J.,  Greenock;  Pt 
pott,  Rev.  R.  S.,  Mendip;  Ritchie,  W.,  Dundee;  Shar; 
C.  S.,  Lombard-street;  Shcrrard,  G.,  35,  East-9tre( 
Smith,  W.,  Upper  Mitchem  ; Taylor,  G.,  juu.,  78,  Bishc 
gate  Without;  Watson,  W.,  Brierley. 

307. — Cattans,  R.,  33,  Mark-lane;  Cuff,  H.  D.,  Lem: 
9treet;  Day,  G.  K.,  Monkroyd  ; Emery,  J.,  Walsa 
Farmer,  D.,  Peckham;  Freake,  C.,  South  Kensingto 
Gentles,  T.  L.,  Derby ; Haynes,  G.,  Bower-terra 
Maidstone;  Hawkins,  H.,  Preston;  Jackson,  Mrs.  1 
East  Acton;  Kerkham,  J.,  Lynn;  Larmack,  J.  ] 
Victoria;  Leiper,  R.,  Sunderland;  Ycrstoun,  Mrs.1 
Cheltenham;  Smith,  C.  J.,  Newport,  Monmoul 
Valentine,!’.,  Maryborough;  Watson,  It.,  New  Nor 
road;  Wilson,  Sir  James,  Hobart-town ; Wolffgai 

E.  G.,  Lee ; Zenner,  J.,  Arkansas. 

257. — Allingham,  J.,  Gravesend;  Blunt,  Mrs.  . 
Balaarat;  Cleriscean,  P.,  Port  Louis  ; Coke,  It. 
Chesterfield;  Daniel,  J.  U.,  South  Molton-strect ; Eva 
G.  F.,  Hobart  Town;  Fielder,  H.,  Christchurch,  H 
Zealand;  Hamilton,  Sir  Jas.,  Belfast ; Jacobson,  j 
Frederichstadt;  Leigh,  J.,  Birmingham;  Lock,  J. 
Booksellers’-row ; Morris,  J.,  Blackheatli;  Ogle,  M. 
Maryborough;  Peacock,  L.,  Port  Elizabeth;  Slo 
Miss  A.,  N.  Lofen;  Tetley,  W.,  Thirsk;  Webb,  F.,  Cf 
donian-road  ; Roberts,  Albert  T.,  Barcelona. 

207. — Anscll,  H.,  Upper  Norwood;  Berkeley,  M 
Worcester;  Briggs,  1.,  Sandal;  Carpenter,  Rev. 
Bournemouth;  Court,  J.  F.,  Birmingham  ; Crosley,  La 
Somer  Leyton;  Da  Souza,  J.,  Oporto  ; Davies,  Jn.  1 
East  Greenwich;  Dean,  T.,  Batley  ; Garpett,  H.,  Crefe 
Jacob,  T.,  Haverstock-hili ; Lewis,  J.  D.,  Aberavi 
Maddox,  J.,  Hampstead-road ; Matthews,  T.  R.,  Ct 
bridge;  McGillivray,  F.,  Lanark;  Parker,  Rev.  J. 
Bedale ; Robinson,  D.,  Uxbridge;  Stevenson,  J.,  Chelt 
ham;  Shand,  A., Liverpool;  Sykes,  Reg.,  Brooklyn. 

157. — Allcock,  Mrs.,  Stockwell  Park-road;  Baird,  ’ 
Thornhill-square  ; Barchard,  T.,  Brighton  ; Brooke, ' 
Broomsgrove  ; Bull,  W.  B.,  Newport  Pagnell ; Chiff’ei 

F. ,  Cursitor-strcet ; Chubb,  G.  J.,  8t.  John;  Clenc 
C.  H.,  St.  John’s-wood;  Cornwall,  Dr.,  Sydenham-h 
Davey,  J.  F.,  Diamond  Lake;  Everall,  H.,  Shang 
Freeman,  H.  E.,  Woodstock-road;  Gcere,  M.,  Sitti: 
bourne ; Harry,  T.  F.,  Mossel  Bay ; Kedgely,  H. 
Borough  Market ; Lock,  J.  W.,  Booksellers' -row  ; Lli 
Josd,  Barcelona  ; Martin,  Bros.,  Warminster ; Mar 
E.  P.,  Blenavon;  Martin,  W.,  Acklingtou ; Nuttall, 
Westbourne  Park-terrace;  Orchard,  Miss,  44,  Bolt 
road;  Perry,  Parker,  W.  Fording  Bridge;  Perry, 
Ropemaker’-street ; Ruby,  J.,  Kirkham;  Randall,  P. 
Bridgend;  Rohrs,  J.,  Tokeuhouse-yard;  Shaw,  J.,  Bu 
Teale,  G.,  Preston;  Wallace,  H.,  Gateshead. 

107. — Ambrose,  J.,  Framore ; Arbos,  F.,  Barceloi 
Ashby,  G.,  East  Deane;  Back,  T.  E.,  Dover;  Colerid 
Rev.  E.,  Mapledurham  ; Dudfield,  T.  B.,  Shanghai ; Eag 

G.  J.,  Sydney;  Easty,  C.  W.,  Glengall-grove  ; Edmor 
T.  W.,  Hunter-street ; Fitzharding,  C.  B.,  Dubbo,  N 
South  Wales;  Forest,  A.  R.,  St.  Paul’s-road;  Gerlir 
T.,  Utrecht;  Hall,  — , St.  Helen’s;  Hill,  James,  Bun 
leer,  South  Australia ; Meilish,  G.  L.,  Christchurch,  N 
Zealand;  Moore,  R.  S.,  Plymouth;  Morris,  W. 
Geelong;  Roberts,  R.  N.,  Durban;  Shand,  A.,Liverpo 
Smith,  Clement,  Taunton;  Stock,  Mary  Aun,  Geeloi 
Taylor,  J.,  Exeter ; Trotman,  F.  H.,  Brixton;  Ure,  1 
Montreal;  Vivash,  W.,  Adelaide  ; Wa'kin,  Dr.,  Gilsga 
Woods,  G.,  Southport;  Wright,  W.,  Minshulchurch. 

A Bronze  Statuette  “ Cimabile.’’— Carr,  H,  Plaistfl 
Cockcroft,  R.,  Bradford  ; Foster,  R.,  Sunderlar 
Jiminez,  R.,  Port  St.  Mary;  Mellor,  J.,  Huddersfle 
Meller,  T.,  C hange -alley ; Paterson,  J.,  Coleman-rot 
Turner,  W.  J.,  Finsbury  Park;  Waldy,  Rev.  J.,  Chelt 
ham;  Wilson,  H.  C.,  Prestwich. 

A Cjpy  in  Bronze  of  the  Nelson  Column.— Ducasse, 
Augouleme;  Wetenhall,  H.  P , Warnford-creseent. 

A Copy  in  Bronze  of  the  Toicnley  Vase.— Hunt,  J. 
Cradley ; Paterson,  Miss,  Melbourne;  Shiver,  F.,  Chelt 
ham. 

A Statuette,  “Net-Mending."— Allen,  Wm.  H.,  Than 
Avery,  J.  Redditch  ; Barrett,  H.,  Haverstock-h; 
Booty,  E.,  Creswiclc;  Buffet,  Mrs.,  Lee;  Colby,  I 
Malton;  Corbett,  Miss,  Camden-road;  Cox,  T. 
Melburn,  U.S.A.  ; Dakeyre,  D.,  Leek;  Daneley,  D. 
Conduit-street ; Davis, W.  G.,  191,  Strand;  Davis,  Mrs. 
King’s -road;  Elsam,  T.,  Great  Northern  Railwf 
Fletcher,  G.,  Christchurch,  Now  Zealand;  Hamerford, 
Bristol;  Harris,  J.,  Southgate;  Hawker,  W.  C. , Isli 
ton;  Heath,  F.,  Mildmay  Park;  Holmes,  J.  G.,  Chest 
Hooper,  Rev.  It.  P.,  Brighton ; Hoskins,  F.,  Bordsh 
Johns,  E.,  Pontepridd;  McCree,  H.  C.,  Halm 
Mitchell,  J.  Port  Adelaide;  Murray,  W.  J.,  Montre 
Neeuvine,  G.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Pogson,  Sam.,  81 
ford;  Roberts,  Captain,  Durham;  Salter,  E.,  Augus 
Scott,  Colonel,  Plymouth  ; Shave,  W.,  Serle-stre 
Slade,  Mrs.,  Shorncliffe ; Smithers,  J.,  Royal  ExchaD 
buildings ; Taylor,  A.,  Hartford,  U.S.  ; Tommas, 
Birmingham;  WelldoD,  T.  S.,  Monte  \id;o;  West 
W.  J., Westbourne-terrace ; Weitehall,  Colonel,  Bright* 
Wilmot,  A.,  Port  Elizabeth;  Young,  W.,  Brixton.  8 

A Roberts  Medallion  in  Silver, — Abbott,  F.,  San  Fr 
cisco;  Allen,  J.,  Ashby;  Baxter,  P\  J.,  Green-stre 
Brit,  W.,  Dover;  Bickford,  J.,  Ashburton;  Brov 
J.  G.,  Roehampton;  Clark,  Mrs.,  Emswortb ; Dangar, . 
New  South  Wales;  Mrs.  De  Keyzer,  Blackl'riars;  Du 
A.,  Dunedin;  Forth,  W.  J.,  Hobart-town;  Game,  I 
Melbourne;  Gray,  Wm.,  SpriDgville,  Cork ; Grenwood, 
Preston;  Gurney,  G.,  Dulwich;  Hartnall,  Mrs.,  ! 
James’s-street;  Haslop,  J.  A.,  Islington;  Kearv, 
Sydney;  Kenning,  C.  II. , West  India  Docks;  Lev 
W.  P.,  Newport;  McKenzie,  W.  E,  Clapton;  Na 
W.  C.,  Lewisham-road;  Penbertby,  F.,  Hilston;  Phip 
P.  W.  C.,  Collingtree  ; Saxton,  C.,  Gloucester-roa 
Sharp,  W.,  Birmingham;  Williams,  B.  F.,  Routh ; W 
ston,  T.,  Rhyl;  Wood,  J.,  Loughhorough ; Wood,  . 
Oldenburg. 
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AN  ADDRESS  AT  A SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

SHEFFIELD. 

TnE  annual  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Sohool  of 
Art  was  held  on  Friday,  the  23rd  of  April,  Mr. 
William  Brugge,  F.S  A.,  presiding.  The  chair- 
man opened  the  meeting  with  some  pleasant 
observations,  and  introduced  Mr.  George  Godwin 
is  having  travelled  from  London  at  the  request 
of  the  committee,  to  deliver  the  prizes  and  make 
m address. 

Mr.  Godwin,  io  the  course  of  his  observations 
said, — When  first  invited  to  come  from  London 
ind  assist  on  this  very  interesting  occasion,  I did 
lot  feel  certain  that  sufficient  good  could  result 

0 justify  me  in  spending  the  better  part  of  two 
lays  on  the  rail  in  order  to  be  two  hours  with 
■ou.  But  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me  that 
he  visit  might,  at  any  rate,  have  the  effect  of 
bowing  that  there  are  some  who  are  earnest  in 
he  belief,  that  it  behoves  us  all  to  assist  to  the 
itmoat  the  efforts  now  being  made  throughout 
he  country  to  induce  the  extension  of  the  study 
f art.  Personally  it  affords  me  much  gratifica- 
ion  to  attend  here.  I have  long  known  of  the 
/ork  that  has  been  done  in  this  sohool,  and,  as 
he  cradle  of  Godfrey  Sykes,  whose  career  in 
.ondon  was  too  early  cut  short,  it  has  a further 
laira  on  all  who  are  interested  in  decorative 
rt. 

The  Report  presented  at  the  end  of  last  year 
howed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Btudents, 
nd  improvement  in  other  respects.  Still  I 
innot  say  that  the  number,  292,  is  satisfactory, 
a so  large  and  important  a town  as  Sheffield 
le  number  of  students  should  surely  be  much 
reater,and  would  be  so  if  the  value  of  the  instruo- 
on  here  to  be  obtained  were  fully  and  widely 
apreeiated.  One  part  of  the  Report,  namely,  that 
hich  shows  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
udents  who  have  produced  designs  and  good 
rowings  of  ornamental  work,  is  very  satisfac- 
■ry.  The  discovery  that  there  was  actually  a 
“Cline  in  the  number  of  skilled  art-workmen  in 
any  of  the  Sheffield  trades  naturally  led  the 
mncil  to  encourage  students  to  take  up  more 
trnestly  these  branches  of  study,  and  the  im- 
ovement  referred  to  was  the  result.  There 
ust  be  no  relaxation  in  this  direction,  if  Shef- 
ld  desires  to  maintain  her  position.  The  im- 
trtance  of  such  a fact,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
|ch  steps  as  may  tend  to  increase  the  artistic 
ill  of  her  workmen,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
^ el t on,  and  should  lead  all  the  manufacturers, 
3eed  all  the  far-seeing  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
seek  a conference  with  the  council  of  the 
bool  with  the  view  of  adopting  such  measures 
would  tend  to  correct  the  evil.  Depend  upon 
this  is  no  trifling  matter : the  interests  of  the 
wn  are  at  stake. 

The  endeavours  that  are  being  made  to  esta- 
sh  a branch  of  the  school  of  art,  for  elemen- 
•y  teaching,  in  each  of  your  Board  schools, 
ould  be  aided.  One,  I understand,  is  at  work 
d doing  well ; a second  is  about  to  be  started, 
it  us  hope  that,  before  long,  a branch  school  of 
t will  be  established  at  every  Board  school, 
t us  not  be  contented  with  hoping,  but  try  to 
ing  it  about.  One  great  part  of  education  is 
awaken  perceptions.  In  what  way  can  this 
better  done  than  by  teaching  how  to  perceive, 
man  or  woman  who  can  draw  sees  everythin^ 
ire  immediately  and  more  completely  than  one 
io  cannot,  and  gets  more  information  and  more 
lasure  out  of  it.  Of  this  word  “ pleasure  ” I 

1 speak  again  presently.  The  value  of 
jiasure,  the  desirability  of  affording  pleasure, 
ft  strong  belief  with  me.  And  if  its  correct- 

be  admitted,  it  follows  that  we  should  do  all 
it  in  us  lies  to  adorn  life, — to  make  art  more 
part  of  it;  to  rondor  buildings  handsome  and 
rmonious ; to  set  up  fine  pictures  and  statuary 
tere  they  can  be  seen  by  all ; and  to  beautify 
pry  thing.  Some  have  sought  to  contrast  the 
leful  and  the  Beautiful,  and  to  speak  of  the 
ter  as  if  it  were  an  unnecessary  luxury.  Why, 
at  can  be  more  useful  than  the  beautiful? 
lat  can  be  moro  useful  than  to  gladden  the 
u and  heart, — to  fill  the  mind  with  harmonious 
d refining  thoughts,  — to  make  people  happy 
B contented,  and  help  them  on  to  be  good  ? 
iVhen  this  is  more  fully  understood  than  it  is 
jpresent,  Government  and  governing  bodies 
berally  will  feel  themselves  able  to  aid  less 
iidgiDgly  than  now,  and  we  shall  not  find  our 
ige  towns  so  utterly  without  works  of  art  open 
the  public,  as,  f.  * the  most  part,  they  are  at 
s time.  Sheffield  should  have  a public  picture- 
,lery,  and  it  surely  would  have  one  with  little 
iay  if  public  opinion  on  the  subject  were  once 
Imed  and  clearly  expressed.  The  newspapers 


have  lately  spoken  of  large  sums  of  money 
munificently  contributed  by  citizens  of  Sheffield 
for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  and  funds  to  erect  a 
fitting  gallery,  and  pictures  and  statues  to  fill 
it,  would  soon  be  forthcoming  if  they  were 
seriously  asked  for. 

Amongst  the  good  things  which  are  con- 
templated, I hear  of  the  foundation  of  univer- 
sity buildings  by  one  of  your  fellow-townsmen, 
the  presentation  of  a women’s  hospital  by 
another,  and  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
with  the  Museum,  which  will  contain,  amongst 
other  things,  Mr.  Bragge’s  fine  collection  °of 
works  in  metal. 

A museum  is  a Bilent  lecturer,  and,  especially 
when  it  consists  of  objects  allied  to  the  manufac- 
tures and  pursuits  of  the  locality,  will  often  pro- 
duce effects  little  expected.  I remember  hearing 
the  late  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  the  greatest  landscape- 
painter  we  know  of,  say  that  it  was  the  contem- 
plation  of  an  engraved  silver  salver  belonging  to 
one  of  his  father  ’s  friends,  and  the  rampant  lion 
on  which  he  was  led  to  draw,  that  first  inspired 
him  with  a love  for  art. 

“ Our  sleeping  visions,  waking  dreams, 

Receive  their  shape  and  hue  from  what 
Surrounds  our  life." 

A chord  often  is  struck  when  least  expected, 
and  the  world  is  made  all  the  better  because 
one  mind  has  been  awakened  by  the  work  of 
another.  Oar  governing  bodies  are  not  so  alive 
to  this  fact  as  they  should  be,  and  no  other  proof 
in  defence  of  this  assertion  is  needed  than  the 
armoury  in  the  Tower  of  London.  We  have 
there  a collection  of  arms  and  armour  of  great 
interest  and  value,  in  some  respects,  indeed, 
unique,  without  a single  person  in  charge  of  it 
who  knows  anything  of  the  subject,  or  who  is 
competent  to  increase  it  when  opportunities  offer. 
The  result  is  that  fine  specimens  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  country,  there  being  no  one  at  the 
Tower  able  to  judge  of  their  value  and  arrange 
for  their  purchase.  Abroad,  as  at  Tuvin,  for 
example,  the  national  collection  of  armour  is 
finely  housed,  and  every  facility  is  afforded  for 
the  study  of  it.  I mention  the  Tower  armoury 
in  particular  as  an  instance  of  neglect,  because 
in  Sheffield,  the  capital  of  steel,  it  ought  to  have 
peculiar  interest. 

Apart  from  the  value  of  delight,  apart  from 
the  effect  of  art  in  refining  and  elevating  life, 
the  material  value  of  art  to  a country  is  im- 
mense. Look  to  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  taken 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  year  after  year, 
into  Italy,  for  example,  by  the  fame  of  those 
grand  works  with  which  preceding  centuries  have 
endowed  her.  Look  to  the  noble  heritage  left 
to  our  own  country  by  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
cathedrals  and  churches,  full  of  beauty, — “ser- 
mons in  stones,” — with  which  the  land  is  studded. 

It  is  marvellous  the  interest  with  which  every 
piece  of  Btone,  glass,  and  metal,  every  piece  of 
furniture, — a lock,  a chest,  a lamp,  a tobacco- 
pipe, — no  matter  what,  the  produce  of  parti- 
cular periods,  is  regarded : technical  skill, 
imagination,  humour,  feeling,  have  all  been  en- 
listed in  their  production,  and  have  led  to  this 
result.  We  moderns  have  fallen  back  in  this 
respect. 

For  how  few  of  such  works  produced  in  the 
present  time  will  any  admiration  be  expressed 
hereafter?  They  are  useful,  but  without  that 
highest  sort  of  usefulness,  beauty.  A spirit, 
however,  has  been  awakened,  and  if  the  schools 
of  art  do  their  duty,  we  may  hope  to  see  a 
change  in  this  respect.  A manufactory  of 
artistic  pottery,  for  instance,  is  growing  up  in 
Lambeth  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  a school 
of  art  there,  combined  with  the  spirited  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  heads  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  we  ought  soon  to  find  similar  out- 
comes elsewhere.  Why  should  not  the  metal 
work  of  Sheffield,  besides  being  as  it  is  the  best 
in  the  world  in  respect  of  temper  and  power  of 
endurance  (great  qualities  in  life  as  well  as 
steel),  become  also  the  most  beautiful  ? To 
bring  this  about,  however,  the  manufacturers 
must  feel  its  importance  and  afford  their  loyal 
aid,  not  merely  by  financially  supporting  schools 
of  art,  but  by  watching  the  results  and  giving 
their  hand  to  such  students  as  may  fully  have 
benefited  by  the  means  of  education  provided 
and  show  the  necessary  aptitude  and  ability. 

England  has  paid,  and  is  now  paying,  very 
dearly  for  neglecting  to  provide  artistic  educa- 
tion for  the  people.  Thousands  and  scores  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  still  sent  out  of  the 
country  annually  for  designs  which  ought  to  be 
obtainable  here,  and  all  our  leading  silversmiths, 
decorators,  cabinetmakers,  and  other  producers 


of  artistic  works,  find  it  necessary  to  employ 
foreign  assistants. 

I have  been  through  the  objects  to  which  prizes 
have  been  awarded,  and  confess  to  having  been 
exceedingly  gratified.  I had  been  led  to  antici- 
pate that  the  school  scarcely  held  the  same 
position  that  it  did  two  or  three  years  ago.  Pro- 
bably the  prizes  obtained  are  not  so  high  in 
value,  and  the  premium  for  results  given  to  the 
master  is  not  quite  so  high  as  it  was  a few 
years  ago  : nevertheless  there  is  in  the  draw- 
ings a more  than  average  amount  of  merit 
and  originality.  It  has  happened  to  me  to  see 
a good  many  of  the  schools  of  art,  and  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  are  to  receive  prizes  deserve  well  of  the 
town  for  what  they  have  done.  With  respect  to 
the  lamppost,  for  which  the  Norfolk  prize  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  I hope  some 
arrangements  will  be  made  whereby  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  rest  simply  on  paper.  Several  of 
the  ladie3  seem  to  me  to  have  done  exceedingly 
well.  Alluding  to  the  offer  of  Dr.  Ryalls,  for  the 
best  design  for  an  illuminated  address,  I would 
say,  Dr.  Ryalls  has  done  what  it  is  to  be  hoped 
every  Sheffield  man  will  do— he  has,  when  a 
design  was  wanted,  recollected  his  own  town 
and  the  school  of  art  in  it. 

We  often  hear,  especially  in  London,  of 
the  want  of  fitting  employment  for  females ; 
and  in  making  various  suggestions  on  the 
subject,  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  urge  ou 
many  occasions  that  the  production  of°  shell 
cameos  is  well  suited  to  the  object  in  view,  and 
might  be  very  profitably  pursued.  When  I first 
inquired  into  the  matter,  some  years  ago,  it  was 
found  that  more  than  100,000  shells  were  used 
for  cameos  in  Paris  annually,  and  mostly  came 
to  England,  whence,  after  being  mounted,  they 
were  largely  exported  to  America  and  our  own 
colonies.  The  suggestion  that  some  of  our 
female  art-students  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  this  very  elegant  sort  of  employment  has 
not  been  wholly  without  fruit,  and  I hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  repeating  it. 

There  is  another  branch  of  art  work  which,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  might  be  usefully  pursued  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  it  is, — I mean  carving 
in  wood.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  practised 
amongst  the  Swiss  peasantry  is  well  known. 
Hundreds  of  families  execute  carvings  of  a par- 
ticular sort  by  their  firesides,  and  so  materially 
increase  their  income.  Men,  women,  and 
children  handle  their  knives  with  wonderful 
facility,  and  children  through  this  teaching 
acquire  special  qualifications  for  becoming  first- 
rate  carpenters,  stone-cutters,  and  decorative 
painters.  In  America  an  endeavour  is  being 
made  to  extend  the  practice  of  wood-carving, 
and  your  energetic  and  eminent  president,  Mr. 
Bragge,  lias  shown  me  photographs  of  doors, 
skirting  boards,  chests,  and  picture-frames,  orna- 
mented with  carvings  by  a femaleclass, established 

for  the  practice  of  the  art  in  Cincinnati,  and  which 
he  has  himself  recently  seen  in  operation.  Why 
should  there  not  be  a class  for  wood-carving 
in  the  Sheffield  School  of  Art,  and  ulti- 
mately in  every  Board  School  in  the  town  ? 
We  have  rare  woods  of  all  kinds,  and  plenty 
of  mechanical  skill,  and  the  country'  mi«*ht 
thus  be  ultimately  endowed  with  a new  and 
profitable  branch  ofindustry.  If  your  committee 
should  be  led  to  establish  such  a class,  to  inaugu- 
rate this  movement  in  England,  it  could  scarcely 
fail  of  success,  and  I should  ask  permission  to 
offer  a modest  prize,  say  ten  pounds,  to  be  given 
to  the  executant,  male  or  female,  of  the  best  and 
most  artistic  piece  of  carving  produced  in  the 
first  year,  the  work  still  remaining  the  property 
of  the  executant.  I need  scarcely  say  that  the 
true  principles  of  ornamentation  must  be  studied 
by  those  who  would  practise  the  art,  or  the 
results  would  be  disappointing  and  damaging 
Apropos  of  this  suggestion,  it  will  doubtless  be 
remembered  by  many  of  you  that  our  great 
portrait-sculptor,  Chantrey,  began  his  career  by 
practising  the  art  of  wood-carving  in  this  very 
town,  and  gradually  worked  upwards  from  that 
to  wide  fame  and  large  fortune. 

A distinguished  man,  much  prized  by  Sheffield, 
has  lately  objected,  I understand,  to  the  sugges- 
tion often  made  to  workmen  that  the  cultivation 
of  their  faculties  and  the  acquirement  of  know- 
lege  or  skill  tend  to  their  advancement  in  the 
social  scale,  maintaining  that  men  and  women 
should  remain  satisfied  with  the  state  of  life  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  I mnst  confess 
myself  unable  to  agree  wholly  with  him  in  this. 
Knowledge  and  skill  are  good  for  their  own  sake, 
and  bring  their  own  reward;  but  they  also  do 
assuredly  afford  the  means  of  worldly  advance- 
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ment,  and  I oan  see  no  valid  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  well  understood  and  acted  upon.  I 
believe  in  the  value  of  aspirations.  We  must 
strive  for  the  higher  or  we  shall  ^ink  to  the 
lower. 

I must  hasten,  however,  to  conclude  or  I 
shall  exhaust  your  patience. 

But  speaking  here  on  the  23rd  of  April,  I can- 
not sit  down  without  brief  allusion  to  the  great 
master  of  all  arts,  the  many-sided  Shakspeare, 
who  has  given  painters  and  sculptors  an  in- 
finity of  subjects,  and  filled  our  minds  with 
sweet  views  of  every  sort  of  experience,  and 
every  kind  of  human  knowledge.  In  Shaks- 
peare, imagination  and  common  sense  worked 
side  by  side ; his  industry  was  as  remarkable 
as  his  genius,  and  he  has  taught  amongst  a 
thousand  other  things  that, — 

“ There  is  no  darkness  hut  ignorance.” 

This  too  is  St.  George’s  Day,  and  I will  take  it 
as  a good  augury.  England  has  often  fought  under 
the  banner  of  St.  George.  Shakspeare  makes 
Richmond  exclaim, — 

“ Advance  onr  standards,  set  ugon  our  foes, 


Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons.” 

Let  us  advance  our  standards.  The  foes  we 
would  set  upon  are  Ignorance  and  Apathy 
powerful  foes  they  are.  The  objects  we  fight 
for  are  Culture  and  Progress, — the  general  re- 
finement,  the  general  elevation,  the  general 
good. 

A cordial  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr. 
Hobson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hadfield,  was 
passed,  the  various  prizes  having  been  first 
delivered  to  those  who  were  entitled  to  them. 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  chief  prize- 
gainers  : — 

LOCAL  PRIZES. 

i Duke  of  y orfulk's  Prise  of  21L  — Awarded 


Charles  Edward  Wilson,  for  the  best  Design  for  Street 
- Awarded  to  Stuart 


Lamps. 

The  Mayor ’»  Prize  of  10 1.  10*. 

Thorpe,  for  the  best  Set  of  Anatomical  Studies. 

The  Master  Cutlers  Prize  of  51,  5s.— Awarded  to  Stuart 
Thorpe,  for  the  ' best  Design  for  a Newal  - poBt  and 
Balustrade.  , , , , , 

The  A'las  Works'  Prize  ( Antique ) of  51.  5s.— Awarded  to 
Charles  Wilson,  for  the  best  Drawing  or  Model  from  tho 
Antique.  , , 

The  Atlas  Works'  Prize  (Life)  qf  51.  5*.— Awarded  to 
llenry  A.  Tyzack,  for  the  best  Drawing  or  Model  from 

The  Montgomery  Medal—  Awarded  to  William  G.  Hall, 
for  the  best  Drawiug  of  Flowers  and  Foliage  from  Nature . 

A Special  Prize  of  81.,  offered  by  C.  W.  Ryalls, 
LL.D.,  for  the  best  Design  for  an  Illuminated  Address.— 
Awarded  to  John  Fanshawe. 


NATIONAL  MEDALS  AND  PRIZES. 

Awarded  for  Works  in  competition  between  the  Works  of  all 
the  Schools  of  Art  in  the  Kingdom. 

Hiss  Rose  Helen  Mawson, — National  Bronze  Medal, 
r a Painting  of  Ornament  in  Sepia,  from  the  cast. 


John  Marsh  Benson, — National  Bronze  Medal,— For  a 
Painting  of  Figures  in  Sepia,  from  the  cast. 

Miss  Ellen  Gilmour,— National  Book  Prize,— For  a Set 
of  Designs  for  Caps  and  Saucers. 

Miss  Lucy  Hold3wortli, —National  Book  Prize,— For  a 
Painting  of  Flowers  in  Water-Colours,  from  nature. 

Charles  Edward  Wilson,— National  Book  Prizes,— For 
Designs  for  Street  Lamps ; also,  for  a Painting  of  Figures 
in  Sepia,  from  the  cast. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  FRANCIS,  ASSISI. 

Continuing  the  notice  of  the  paper  read  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  given 
in  our  last  issue,*  Mr.  Beavington  Atkinson 
went  on  to  say: — With  regard  to  the  painted 
decorations,  he  premised  by  stating  that  he 
used  the  word  “fresco”  merely  as  a generic 
term ; for,  strictly  speaking,  there  were  no 
frescoes,  the  process  being  Becco.  And,  just  as 
in  the  architecture  they  encountered  a con. 
glomerate  of  divers  Btyles  and  masonries,  so  in 
those  wall-paintings  there  was  a medley  of  mas- 
ters,  and  a succession  of  pictorial  Btrata.  They 
all  knew  of  the  practice  of  clearing  away  prior 
frescoes  for  later.  Thus,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  a 
field  was  found  for  the  genius  of  Michelangelo  ; a 
like  destruction  and  reuovation  from  century  to 
century  might  be  traced  on  the  walls  of  the 
Lower  and  Upper  Church.  First  came  Giunta,  of 
Pisa,  who  was  still  under  Byzantine  bondage; 
next  followed  his  pupil  Cimabue  ; then  a clear- 
ance was  made  for  a third  generation,  under 
Giotto;  afterwards  followed  Giottino,  and  other 
pupils.  These  painters  represented  the  Floren- 


Lorenzetti.  Many  of  the  compositions  had  suf- 
fered grievously  from  decay  and  from  restorations, 
and  some  having  been  entirely  swept  away,  were 
replaced  by  later  works  in  the  worst  taste.  As  a 
rough  estimate,  the  two  churches  contained  from 
four  to  five  centuries  of  frescoes,  and  it  would 
be  easily  understood  how  difficult  it  became  after 
this  lapse  of  timo  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
the  authorship  of  individual  works,  especially  as 
the  greater  number  were  either  wrecks  or  re- 
storations. Giunta  merged  into  Cimabue  ; and 
turn  was  easily  confounded  with  his  imme- 
diate followers.  Like  perplexities  beset  Giotto 
and  the  masters  of  Siena.  Unfortunately,  con- 
temporary documents  were  wanting ; the  monks 
were  not  chroniclers  ; and  Vasari,  aa  usual,  fell 
into  errors  which  long  obtained  unquestioned 
currenoy  in  the  art  literature  of  Europe.  Lat- 
terly, as  they  all  knew,  a more  critical  spirit 
had  prevailed ; unfortunately,  the  ambition  of 
each  successive  student  had  been  to  introduce  a 
new  nomenclature,  often  little  more  than  guess, 
work.  Assisi  had  been  in  this  way  so  specially 
favoured  that  the  pictures  in  general  were 
ascribed  to  two  or  more  authors.  The  wall- 
pictures  in  the  Lower  and  the  Upper  Church, 
owing  in  part  to  persistent  destruction  of  old 
work,  and  the  interpretation  of  new,  admitted 
of  no  conseoutive  chronology.  Thus,  200  years 
divided  adjacent  chapels.  It  was  evident,  how- 
ever, that  as  soon  as  the  mason  had  laid  aside 
his  trowel,  the  painter  came  with  his  brush,  and 
therefore,  the  Lower  Church  being  first  built,  it 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  there  the 
frescoes  were  of  tho  earliest  date.  This  was 
true  of  those  which  remained  on  the  nave,  the 
probable  date  being  the  first  half  of. the  thir- 
teenth century, — the  style  accorded  with  that 
period.  The  authorship  of  these  works  would 
probably,  in  the  absence  of  documentai’y  records, 
ever  remain  in  dispute.  Mere  internal  evidence 
could  sca-cely  decide  between  the  tribe  of  By- 
zantine painters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Giunta 
and  Cimabue,  on  the  other ; the  fact,  in  Mr. 
Atkinson’s  opinion,  being  that  Byzantine  art  had 
been  unfairly  decried,  and  the  reformation 
wrought  by  Cimabue  too  greatly  magnified. 
Signor  Cavalcaselle  argued  against  the  proba- 
bility of  Greek  artists  having  been  employed. 
This  might  perhaps  be  strictly  true,  but  Italian 
artists,  working  in  the  manner  of  Byzantines, 
would  produce  almost  identical  results.  In 
faot,  in  the  face  of  these  designs,  it  once 
more  became  evident  that  the  generic  manner 
went  far  more  than  the  individual  master.  A 
comparison  must  be  made  between  these  frescoes 
and  the  mural  paintings  in  the  mother  church  of 
Pisa,  planted  in  the  plain,  halfway  between  the 
olty  and  tho  sea.  In  the  presence  of  these  com- 
positions in  Assisi,  he  coaid  not  but  feel  how 
much  had  been  lost  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Byzantine  manner.  The  figures  stood  firmly  as 
oolumns,  and  the  draperies  were  cast  into  broad 
symmetric  folds,  not  very  remote  from  Classic 
originals.  In  colour  and  in  decorative  service 
the  school  was  acknowledged  to  be  supreme. 
Respecting  Cimabue,  nowhere  could  this  grand 
and  even  creative  master  be  so  well  studied  as 
within  these  twin  churches.  Cimabue  painted 
in  the  transepts  of  the  Lower  Church,  also  in  the 
transepts,  on  the  vault  and  side  walls,  of  the 
Upper  Church.  Of  great  nobility  and  beauty  was 
the  Madonna,  with  child  and  angels,  still  pre- 
served, amid  general  clearances,  in  the  south 
transept  of  the  Lower  Church.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  Lower 
and  the  Upper  Church  were  covered  with  frescoes 
by  Cimabue  and  his  immediate  forerunners  and 
followers.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  whole  was  thus 
decorated,  for  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  in  those 
days  of  religious  enthusiasm  the  great  sanctuary 
should  have  remained  unfinished  for  even  half 
a century.  And  yet  the  uext  epooh,  that  of 
Giotto,  was  probably  separated  from  the  former 
by  more  than  half  a century.  Iudeed,  Giotto 
was  not  born  till  forty-two  years  after  the  Under 
Church  was  finished.  In  the  Lower  Church,  to 
Giotto  and  his  scholars  were  assigned  the  vault 
over  the  high  altar,  the  greater  part  of  the  south 
transept  and  two  adjacent  chapels,  and  in  the 
Upper  the  best  parts  of  the  nave.  These  pic- 
torial oreations  wore  almost  too  well  known  to 
need  description,  even  did  space  permit.  They 
were  copious  in  idea,  symmetric  in  distribution 
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decoration,  save  that  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine.  Among  all  the  works  of  Giotto,  none 
showed  more  creative  genius  or  technical 
power  than  the  three  vows  of  St.  Francis 
on  the  vault  of  the  Lower  Church.  The  Sienese 
school  had  a shorter  career  at  Aseisi  than  that 
of  Florence;  it  was  limited  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  space  it  occupied  did  not  ex. 
tend  beyond  the  north  transept,  small  portions  o! 
the  south,  and  the  chapel  of  San  Martino,  all  in 
the  Lower  Church.  The  paintings  iu  the  chape! 
were  for  drawing,  character,  and  perspicuity  ol 
narrative,  among  the  most  mature  works  ol 
Simone  Memmi,  now  called  Simone  Martini 
The  Sienese  seemed  to  have  been  required  tc 
conform  to  the  already  existing  Florentim 
system  of  decoration : accordingly,  he  was  sorn 
to  say,  they  surrendered  one  of  the  most  dis 
tinctive  characteristics  of  the  school — that  o 
a gold  ground.  In  Assisi,  as  in  the  Ajem 
Chapel,  the  scale  of  colour  conformed  to  thi 
more  naturalistic  and  less  decorative  backgroum 
of  blue.  Iu  the  restoration  the  greatest  difficult; 
had  been  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  amazinj 
mass  of  frescoes.  They  presented  differen 
stages  of  decay,  amounting  in  many  places  t 
absolute  destruction.  Some  had  crumble 
wholly  from  tho  walls;  others  were  so  fa 
obliterated  that  the  subjects  oould  hardly  b 
deciphered  at  all,  while  scarcely  a single  com 
position  remained  without  the  loss  of  a head, 
hand,  or  an  entire  figure.  To  enumerate  a tent 
or  a hundredth  part  of  the  piotures  ruined  i 
Italy  would  occupy  tim-s  to  dreariness.  The  pla 
and  process  he  would  adopt  with  regard  to  th 
matter  would  be  as  follows.  He  mounted  th 
scafioldiug  in  the  Upper  Church  and  there  ioun 
workmen  steadily  operating  upon  the  frescoes  < 
Cimabue,  under  supervision.  Where  a larg 
piece  of  wall  had  fallen  into  rottenness  and  bee 
denuded  of  its  picture,  it  was  simply  cut  out  an 
replaced  by  sound  cement.  Again,  where  oul 
a part  of  the  intouaoo  was  in  decay  a chisel  r< 
moved  the  crumbling  mortar,  and  a trowel  ri 
placed  the  void  by  a firm  material  which  boun 
the  surroundings  together  as  by  a wedge  or 
plug.  The  process  it  might  be  observed  wi 
honest,  the  new  mortar  was  so  coloured  as 
speak  distinctively  for  itself.  Next  and  chief! 
these  parts  had  been  operated  upon,  fortunate 
very  considerably,  which,  though  in  decay  ar 
threatened  with  destruction,  were  still  capab 
of  preservation.  Ho  might  observe  that  tl 
malady  which  afflicted  these  fresooes  was  oi 
common  to  the  whole  genius  of  wall  painting 
The  surface,  or  pellicle,  of  tho  picture  rose  ini 
blisters,  the  mortar  became  disintegrated  ar 
ready  to  fall  down  on  the  floor  as  dust,  thus  tl 
entire  work  must  speedily  die  if  left  to  il 
disease.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  these  flyin 
particles  and  fleeting  paints,  some  glutinous  flu: 
was  infused  ; and  then  surfaoe  pressure  applid 
gently  but  firmly,  brought  the  picture  once  moi 
soundly  together.  Furthermore,  the  frescoc 
were  refreshed,  the  dust  of  ages  was  cleared  c 
by  means  of  simple  water  and  a soft  brush ; thei 
finally,  some  fixing  medium  was  washed  over  tl 
surface,  which,  when  sucked  into  the  pores,  re: 
dered  permanent  the  perishing  partioles.  E 
naturally  concluded  that  this  fluid  medium  w< 
idontical  with  the  silicate  known  in  Germat 
and  England  as  waterglass  ; but  he  was  assuri 
that  the  process  was  both  a novelty  and  a secrc 
Somewhat  the  same  medium,  whatever  it  mig 
be,  would  be  applied  to  the  external  stouewor 
not  only  for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  Houses 
Parliament,  of  arresting  furthor  decay,  but  also 
precluding  the  percolation  of  the  rain  and  moistur 
which  had  proved,  as  might  have  been  readi 
conjectured,  destructive  to  the  frescoes.  Tl 
result  of  these  operations,  though  not  all  th: 
might  be  desired,  was  on  the  whole  satisfactor 
Without  the  addition  of  colour,  or  the  use  of 
paint-brush,  the  frescoes  were  wonderfully  “ r 
freshed  ” ; and  they  were,  moreover,  placed 
permanence.  In  conclusion,  he  said  in  prooe 
of  time  it  was  proposed  to  restore  the  who 
convent,  including  the  Hall  of  Musicians  ; and 
had  been  suggestod  that  then  the  vast  structu 
might,  as  a Lyceum,  be  devoted  by  the  Gover: 
ment  to  educational  uses.  Perhaps  it  was  n 
too  much  to  say  that  the  works  uudertaki 
could  have  no  end  ; for  structures  of  this  ina 
nitude,  especially  when  old,  must  ever  be  und 
the  process  of  restoration,  as  a means  of  presc 
vation.  At  Assisi  an  architect  and  a caretak 
of  the  pictures  should  always  be  on  the  sp< 
Aptly  had  the  chnrohes  and  monastery  of  S 
Francis,  in  their  present  dilapidated  state,  b8' 
compared  to  a chronio  invalid,  who  needed  to 
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Mr.  Halliday  stated,  that  the  opinion  he  had  [ 
rmed  while  at  Assisi  waB,  that  the  paintings  in 
e lower  gallery  were  quite  beyond  everything 
at  he  had  ever  seen. 

Dr.  Barlow  had  been  considerably  impressed 
th  the  painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  of 
mabue,  when  he  visited  Assisi  thirty  years  ago 
e believed  there  was  no  better  place  to  study  the 
Story  of  art  than  at  the  Church  of  St.  Francis. 
[Mr.  Crace  was  of  opinion  that  the  paintings 
sre  not  fresco,  but  secco,  because  at  the  time 
isco  paintings  were  not  in  vogue.  He  con- 
lered  that  the  Upper  Church  of  Assisi  was  a 
luable  specimen  of  the  art  of  distributing 
lour,  and  was  worthy  of  notice  by  architects. 
The  President  said  that  the  architecture  con- 
oted with  the  buildings  was  a wonderfully 
act  testimony  to  history.  The  view  taken  that 
3 church  had  been  built  by  a German  archi- 
3b,  as  distinguished  from  a French  or  any 
ler  architect,  was  quite  clear,  as  they  knew 
3 distinction  between  French  and  German 
shitecture,  for  there  was  a distinct  feature  in 
jrman  architecture  by  which  it  could  be  deter- 
ned  at  once.  He  believed  that  the  mural  de- 
rations, apart  from  being  high  class  paintings, 
ire  well  worthy  of  study  by  young  architects. 


SEA-SIDE  TOWNS:  PORTSMOUTH 
AND  ITS  ARCHITECTURE. 

Many,  many  things  are  said,  here  most  cer- 
nly,  in  these  days,  to  make  things  architectural 
liner  and  still  more  plain,  to  the  genral  public 
e and  general  intelligence.  But  little  has 
eu  missed,  but  there  are  things  which  every 
w and  then  occur  to  us  that  seem  to  have  at 
3 moment  at  least  a novel  interest,  and  which 
ve  not  been  prominently  touched  on.  One  of 
3se  is  the  “ architecture,”  special  in  many 
ys,  of  sea-side  watering-places.  These  will 
in  a week  or  two  again  in  the  public  eye,  and 
11  be  again  for  a time  all  the  fashion,  and  those 
logo  to  them  for  long  or  short  time  are  certain 
be  at  leisure  to  look  about  them  with  some 
erest  and  curiosity  at  all  things  about  them 
ssessed  of  artistic  interest.  Nature  and  art 
re  come  together,  and  a wide  enough  field 
ens  out  to  view.  What  is  it  that  we  specially 
3 at  a sea-side  town,  and  is  there  anything 
ecial  in  the  modern  laying  out  and  building  of 
ch  fashionable  and  exceptional  places  ? With 
eir  long  rows  of  “terraces,”  huge  hotels,  and 
lart  houses  facing  the  water,  all  know  pretty 
:11,  even  from  prints,  what  a sea-side  town  is 
:e,  and  how  it  looks,  and  Turner  employed  no 
lall  part  of  his  time  and  strength  in  depicting 
em  ; — in  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  under  almost 
ery  variety  of  aspect.  It  is  indeed  wonderful 
note  how  much  he  has  made  of  them,  and 
>w  diverse  they  individually  look,  considering 
lat  they  as  a rule  really  are.  It  is  amazing  to 
te  what  he  did  with  them,  and  how  he  com- 
lled  the  restless  sea  itself  to  beat  up  to  them, 
d about  them,  in  a never-ending  and  infinitely 
ried  way  ! 

These  or  some  such  thoughts  must  needs 
•ike  every  reflective  observer  who  visits  a 
itering  - place,  wherever  it  may  be,  and 
lether, — and  this  is  the  first  thing  worth  the 
ting, — the  said  seaside  town  be  a quite  new  or 
old  town  with  new  additions  and  improve- 
rs. Let  us  take  an  example,  and  note  down 
ew  things  worth  record  ; such  notes,  slight  as 
ey  must  be,  may  guide  an  excursionist  here 
|d  there. 

JLet  us  cite  the  good  old  town  of  Portsmouth, 
id  new,  too,  by  the  way, — for  it  is  difficult  now- 
says  to  find  a place  wholly  given  over  to  age  or 
>0  to  itself.  This  time-honoured  place,  so  full 
['  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  so  famous  in  naval 
utory  and  story,  possesses  all  the  characteris- 
es of  a regular  watering-place,  though  it  is  not 
e.  As  all  know,  it  faces  the  sea,  and  cer- 
■fnly  has  right  in  front  of  it  one  of  the  prettiest 
nions  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  coast, — the 
|e  of  Wight  opposite.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
id  any  spot  of  earth  more  happily  placed  for 
ie  purpose  of  looking  at,  than  is  this  beautiful 
tie  island,  iu  relation  to  that  part  of  the  coast 
*>m  which  it  is  so  well  and  pleasantly  seen, 
fle  opposite  town  of  Ryde,  at  times  and  under 
irtain  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  sunlight, 
)ks  like  a fairy  scene,  and  is  just  that  which 
prner,  in  his  wildest  moods,  loved  to  gaze  on 
i.weariedly,  and  to  fix  afterwards  on  canvas. 
Here  is  most  happily  just  sea  enough  between 
e Portsmouth  coast  and  the  island  to  give  the 
ie  effect  of  distance.  Hours  may  well  be 
jent  in  gazing  at  the  ever-changing  scene. 


[ But  there  is  not  only  the  distant  prospect  of  the  ] 
beautiful  island  to  be  found  in  the  town  of 
Portsmouth,  but  there  is  tbe  town  itself;  re- 
markable, as  we  say,  in  very  many  ways,  and 
most  of  all  perhaps  from  the  signs  in  it,  every 
here  and  there, ‘of  the  past,  aud  also  from  its  pre- 
sent thoroughly  “fortified”  condition — for  the 
good  town  literally  bristles  with  cannon.  How  an 
enemy  could  land,  and  where,  will  be  the 
wonder  of  not  a few  who  care  to  look  and  specu- 
late on  such  matters.  A hostile  fleet  either  of 
war-ships  or  open  boats  Bailing  up  the  Solent, 
or  Spithead,  must  needs  speedily  come  to  grief, 
so  eagerly  do  the  ponderous  guns  point  all  ways, 
and  command  all  approaches.  We  say  nothing 
here  of  the  ironclads,  and  gunboats,  and  “tor- 
pedos,”  nor  evGn  of  the  frowning  forts,  whioh 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  between  the  town 
and  the  opposite  island  coast.  If  Portsmouth 
be  indeed  the  sea-gate  of  England,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  unprotected.  Yet,  if  we  dare  say  it, 
there  are  spots  on  the  coast  not  out  of  sight  of 
Portsmouth  town  either,  where  as  it  would  seem, 
a very  very  clever  and  cunning  enemy  might 
effect  a landing  without  much  hindrance  from 
fort  guns  at  least;  such  enemy,  by  the  bye, 
being  as  we  will  Buppose,  very  quick  indeed  in 
his  movements. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here,  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  look  on  these  things  otherwise  than 
artistically  ; and  we  cannot  but  contrast  in  our 
mind’s  eye  the  coast  line  of  England  in  these 
times,  with  so  mauy  heavy  guns  of  enormous 
size  and  weight  frowning  on  the  sea,  with  the 
every  here  aud  there  a smart  hotel,  or  a fashion- 
able row  of  houses,  with  that  former  condition 
of  things  when  “ fortifications  ” were  so  unlike 
to  those  that  now  are.  In  the  old  Norman  days 
the  “fortifications  ” were  but  simply  stone-built 
castles,  but  fully  as  effective  in  their  day,  as 
powers  of  defence,  as  are  the  earthworks  and 
artillery  of  the  present.  The  Norman  castle 
stood  up  high,  and  grey,  aud  strong  built,  with 
loopholes  for  archers,  and  overhanging  parapets, 
and  must  have  well  appalled  an  enemy  who 
ventured  within  sight  of  it.  Every  here  and 
there  on  the  coast  there  still,  as  all  know, 
exist  the  crumbling  remains,  or  ruins,  of  these 
feudal  caBtles,  or  strongholds.  We  sometimes 
doubt  whether  these  really  fine  specimens  of 
utility,  and  artistic  skill,  have  as  yet  got  their 
full  meed  of  commendation,  or  even  fair  atten- 
tion. So  thoroughly  do  they  harmonise  with  the 
places  where  they  are,  with  the  rugged  sea  coast, 
and  with  the  restless  sea  itself,  that  they  almost 
seem  as  if  built  to  fence  the  land  against  it.  It 
is  strange,  too,  aud  it  is  worth  the  noting,  how 
much  there  is  between  the  “ fortification  ” of 
to-day  and  the  strong  “ castle  ” of  the  Norman ; 
the  main  ideas  in  reality  being  the  very  same. 
In  the  old  castle  there  was  the  inner  “ keep,”  or 
strong  square  tower,  the  main  and  last  defence 
of  the  whole  place.  This  was  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wall,  with  towers  at  stated  intervals  to 
flank  it,  with  an  entrance-gateway  with  tower 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  which  formed,  perhaps, 
the  most  imposing  part.  It  must  have  been  a 
right  courageous  heart  which  did  not  quail  as  it 
passed  under  it.  In  the  modern  fortification  all 
those  arrangements  are  still  to  be  found.  Iu  the 
great  Cumberland  Fort,  close  to  the  sea,  there 
is  an  inner  fort  or  keep,  as  in  the  old  castle,  and 
this  is  surrounded  by  a brick  wall  pierced  with 
holes  for  the  riflemen,  and  with  a parapet  for 
cannon,  and  with  semicircular  towers,  or  rather 
projecting  walls,  to  flank  it,  and  with  a small, 
but  hardly  imposing,  entrance  gateway.  It  must 
be  added,  that  in  both  cases  huts  and  other 
accommodations  for  the  defenders  abut  against 
the  inclosing  wall.  There  is  a moat,  of  course, 
and  some  curious  arrangements,  not  a little 
puzzling  to  make  out  sometimes.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  how  very  little  is  changed,  gunpowder 
only  excepted,  and  taking  the  place  of  force 
which  drove  the  primitive  arrow,  whether  large 
or  small.  So  much  for  use  and  defence  sake. 
But  artistically  there  most  surely  is  a wide 
gulf  between  the  old  and  the  new,  for  in  these 
modern  fortifications  no  sort  of  effort,  or  even 
momentary  thought,  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  artistic,  still  less  to  architectural  considera- 
tions. Whether  of  earth,  or  stone,  or  brick, 
there  is  not  a thought  of  putting  anything  into 
an  artistic  shape.  Not  a single  grand  or  im- 
posing line  to  be  seen  anywhere,  and  yet  one 
can  hardly  imagine  a case  wherein  there  has 
been,  or  can  be,  better  opportunity  for  it. 
Whether,  indeed,  it  would  be  possible  to  rival  iu 
modern  cannon-defended  fortifioation  the  im- 
posing and  solemn  architecture  of  tbe  Norman 
stronghold,  may  be  a question,  but  still  a some- 


thing.  An  approximation  might  well  have  beeu 
looked  for.  The  cannons,  huge  and  strong,  solid 
earthwork  and  granite,  ought  surely  to  out-do, 
even  artistically,  the  grey  rubble  and  the  bow  and 
arrow ; but  they  most  certainly  have  not  done 
so  as  yet.  Portsmouth,  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  once  on  a time  the  subject  of  no  little  con- 
troversy, and  vast  sums  have  been  spent  in  the 
effort  to  fortify  it.  It  was  one  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston’s “ defeuces  ” of  the  country,  and  I»Ir. 
Fergusson,  and  not  a few  others,  skilful  in  such 
matters,  talked  not  a little  about  it ; but  with  all 
this  the  town  has  but  a weak  look.  It  is  on  the 
water,  we  are  apt  to  think,  that  our  real  strength 
would  be  found  to  lie. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  of  interest,  and 
most  instructive  intei*est  too,  to  be  met  with  in 
the  remains,  to  be  made  out  with  some  difficulty, 
of  the  past  generation  lines  of  defence,  long 
before  rifled  cannon  were  thought  of.  We  allude 
to  the  remains  of  the  town  moat  and  wall,  and 
gateway  through  it,  the  Key -gate,  as  it  is  called. 
There  is  but  little  left,  but  it  is  of  interest,  and 
shows  what  things  were  once  like, — Norman 
days  having  long  passed  away.  This  special 
gate,  by  Inigo  Jones  himself,  is  well  worthy  of 
him.  It  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  not  unlike  the 
well-known  water-gate  now  buried  almost  under 
the  Thames  Embankment.  The  stone  carving 
and  cutting  are  admirably  executed,  and  the 
whole  gateway,  with  the  little  that  remains  of 
the  wall,  with  the  moat  and  tumble-down  dull 
red  brick  houses  behind  it,  a little  ruinous  some 
of  them,  have  quite  an  antique  look,  and  are 
right  pleasant  to  look  at  after  the  newness  of 
the  railway  side  of  the  town.  There  are  some 
fine  old  trees,  too,  hereabout,  which  do  much  to 
add  to  the  quaintness  of  this  part  of  the  town. 
To  those  who  need  a little  architecture  when  they 
go  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  restless  sea,  we  com- 
mend this  bit  of  Portsmouth  to  their  notice,  as 
combining  more  than  one  artistic  and  natural 
novelty, — for,  to  say  the  truth,  things  hereabouts 
have  been  a little  neglected,  and  the  word 
“restoration”  does  not  seem  to  have  made  its 
influence  felt.  Time  is  necessary  to  bring  even 
red  brickwork  to  its  full  tone  of  colour,  and  this 
is  only  to  be  attained  in  these  days  in  neglected 
places ! 

It  is  well  to  note  that  this  old  town, — for  old 
it  is,  as  well  as  new, — dates  from  very  early 
times  indeed ; for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  as  existing  in  the  year  of  grace  501. 
It  was  a naval  station  in  the  Roman  time.  It 
was  here,  too,  that  Henry  III.  got  together  a large 
army  wherewith  to  invade  Franco  in  the  yearl256; 
and  in  1377  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  French 
to  take  the  town,  and  though  the  attempt  did  not 
succeed,  a large  part  of  the  town  was  burnt.  This 
led  to  the  idea  of  fortifying  it,  originally  begun 
by  Edward  IV.,  and  which  has  been  going  on  ever 
since ; till  now,  as  it  is  thought,  it  is  all  but  im- 
pregnable,— the  fortifications  extending  literally 
all  round  it.  A good  map  of  Portsmouth  would 
be  a desideratum  as  it  now  is,  and  another  inte- 
resting, iu  an  antiquarian  sense,  of  the  town 
when  Inigo  Jones  did  his  work  in  it,  and  when 
the  fortifications  were  so  widely  different  in 
character  and  appearance.  Inigo  Jones  was 
indeed  a master  of  his  craft,  and  though  the  work 
here  by  him  is  little  enough,  it  does  but  serve  to 
show  how  well  he  worked,  and  how  ranch  cause 
there  is  to  regret  that  he  had  but  so  compara- 
tively few  .chances.  It  would  be  good  vacation 
work  for  any  architectural  student  to  go  to 
work,  and  make  measured  drawings  of  Inigo 
Jones’s  work  here. 

We  may  note  the  parish  church,  of  interest  to 
church  builders  and  restorers  ; for  it  has  a good 
deal  of  Renaissance  in  and  about  it.  A good 
lesson  may  here  be  learnt,  for  to  say  truth,  these 
“ Italian  ” additions  to  a Gothic  church  do  not 
jar  against  the  original  work,  and  tbe  spirit  of 
it,  so  much,  or  nearly  30  much,  as  the  newness, — 
if  we  may  use  the  term, — of  more  modern  work. 
There  is  a good  deal  for  the  architectural  student 
in  seaside  Portsmouth. 


Liberal  Donations.  — Following  up  his 
recent  handsome  presentation  of  scientific  prizes 
to  the  Manchester  School  Board  and  the 
Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes, 
Mr.  W.  Aronsberg,  optician,  of  Manchester,  has 
written  to  the  mayors  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  two  counties,  presenting  them  with  many 
thousand  oases  of  drawing  and  mathematical 
instruments,  to  be  awarded  aB  prizes  under  the 
auspices  of  the  school  boai'ds,  mechanics  insti- 
tutes, and  other  agencies  for  the  spread  of  insti  uc- 
1 tion.  They  have  been  gratefully  accepted. 
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ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  AND  HOW 
TO  DESTROY  THEM. 

Whateyeb  may  be  the  future  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock’s Bill  at  present  before  Parliament  for  the 
preservation  of  anoient  monuments,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  goodness  of  its  intention.  No  anti- 
quary or  arohseologist  exists  who  does  not 
earnestly  hope  against  hope  for  its  success.  We 
have  among  us  unfortunately  too  many  who 
care  for  none  of  these  things, — too  many  whose 
ideas  concerning  objects  of  antiquity  run  in  the 
groove  of  a bygone  alderman,  who  aflirmed  that 
the  British  Museum  was  mainly  filled  with  marble 
heads  without  bodies,  and  marble  bodies  without 
heads,  and  was  of  opinion  that  they  might  be  of 
some  benefit  if  converted  into  lime.  And,  ranged 
on  the  side  of  these  indifferents  are  those  like 
the  owner  of  StenhonBe  Mill  who  was  no 
dilettante  either  real  nor  pretended.  He  was 
simply  a country  gentleman  who  had  other 
things  to  mind,  and  never  moved  out  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  was  born,  and  in  which  he 
died  au  octogenarian.  He  it  was  who  utterly 
demolished  the  celebrated  Roman  building  named 
Arthur’s  Oon  or  Oven,  which  stood  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carron  Ironworks.  The  building 
might  have  escaped  destruction  had  he  not  been 
poor,  possessed  a numerous  family  of  children, 
his  income  small,  and  a considerable  part  of  it 
derived  from  the  mill.  So  he  pulled  down  the 
building,  and  turned  the  stones  to  profit  in 
repairing  his  dam. 

There  are  many  villages  and  towns  in  Scot- 
land which  are  monetarily  benefited  by  the 
annual  tourists  who  resort  to  their  neighbour- 
hood in  order  to  inspect  the  remains  of  towers, 
and  temples,  and  camps,  and  earthworks  of  the 
olden  time,  and  yet  they  are  as  careless  in  their 
preservation  of  these  attractions  as  are  a large 
per-centage  of  tho  tourists  themselves,  who 
chip  and  ohop  all  round,  and  thus  carry  away 
by  piecemeal  objects  that  thousands  hold  in 
reverence.  The  Boar  Stone,  a boulder  of  blue 
whin,  beside  which  Bruce  planted  his  standard 
at  Bannockburn,  would  long  ere  this  have  dis- 
appeared,  leaving  no  wreck  behind,  had  not  a 
strong  iron  grating  been  placed  over  it;  the 
grave-stone  of  Flora  Macdonald,  which,  not 
many  years  after  its  erection,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground  and  broken  by  the  minister’s  cow, 
was,  in  spite  of  the  abundant  crop  of  nettles  which 
surrouuded  it,  almost  entirely  cleared  away  into 
tho  pockets  of  tourists  ; what  little  wood  was  left 
of  Alloway  Kirk  and  Wallace’s  Oak  was  seized 
upon  by  snuff-box  manufacturers ; and,  as  an 
example  of  pilfering  on  a large  scale,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the  story  of  Trinity 
College  Church,  Edinburgh.  This  church  was 
founded  in  1462  by  Mary  of  Guelders,  widow 
of  James  II.,  and  was  a beautiful  example  of 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  period.  In 
1845  it  was  pulled  down  for  railway  accommo. 
dation ; every  stone  was  carefully  marked,  and 
they  were  all  removed  to  a field  until  such  time 
as  a site  for  their  re-erection  could  be  deter- 
mined on.  In  the  settlement  of  this  site  litiga- 
tion followed  litigation,  and  years  rolled  by  ; at 
last  the  site  was  fixed,  but  when  the  stones  came 
to  be  examined  the  choicest  of  them  had  entirely 
disappeared.  Every  reader  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
works  knows  how  bitterly  he  regretted  the  re. 
rnoval  and  partial  destruction  of  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  but  he  was  aot  and  part  himself  of 
a piece  of  snobbish  Vandalism.  In  the  beginning 
of  last  century  a cairn,  known  as  Mushet’s 
Cairn,  was  raised  in  the  hollow  below  St.  Anthony, 
to  commemorate  a brutal  murder  perpetrated 
on  the  spot.  This  cairn  was  the  trysting-placo 
of  the  lovers  in  the  well-known  tale  of  Jeanie 
and  Effie  Deans.  George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  was  desirous,  amoDg  other  things, 
of  visiting  the  cairn  ; but,  as  the  ground  round 
it  was  marshy,  the  cairn,  to  oblige  his  Royal 
Highness,  was  removed  to  a drier  part  of  the 
park,  where  it  still  remains. 

Many  a time  has  the  writer  of  this  paper  been 
sore  distressed  by  the  conduct  and  conversation 
of  the  ignorant  ciceroni  who  at  the  rate  of  so 
much  a head  retail  romances  and  old  women’s 
fables  to  the  visitors  of  suoh  places  as  the 
Abbeys  of  Melrose  and  Dryburgh,  and  the  Chapel 
of  Roslin.  But  there  is  something  worse  than 
their  trashy  description.  They  are  armed  with 
long  rods,  which  they  insert  np  the  hollow  stone 
tracery,  to  show  that  it  is  hollow,  or  tap  the 
heads  of  the  carved  figures,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  whioh  is  a devil  and 
which  an  angel.  The  foregoing  remarks  show 
that  ancient  Scottish. monuments  have  many 
enemies ; but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  the  worst 
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enemies  they  have  are  to  be  found  among  those 
who  claim  to  be  antiquaries  and  arcbaaologists. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  names.  One  of 
these  acquisitive  collectors  of  ancient  things  died 
in  Scotland  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
His  collection  was  brought  to  the  hammer.  The 
sale  lasted  many  days.  Several  brother  col- 
lectors recognised  many  things  which  had  from 
time  to  time  mysteriously  disappeared  from  then- 
private  museums,  and  other  treasures  were  dis. 
played  in  the  auction-room  which  had  been 
spirited  away  from  the  ruins  of  whioh  they 
formed  [the  principal  attraction.  In  Strath- 
fillan  there  is  a deep  Pool,  called  the  Holy  Pool, 
where  in  olden  times  they  were  wont  to  dip 
iusaue  people.  During  a portion  of  the  ceremony 
a bell  was  rung.  This  boll  was  about  the  size  of 
a hand-bell,  and  a relic  of  a ohapel  that  adjoined 
the  pool.  .—This  ,belL  was  to  be  found  day  and 
night  on  the  river  side.  It  was  stolen  by  an 
English  antiquary,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  A writer,  in  recording  the  theft  many 
years  afterwards, says, “Popish  tradition  endowed 
it  with  the  power  of  returning  to  its  resting- 
place  ; but  it  would  seem  England  is  deemed  a 
congenial  home.”  Strange,  however,  to  say, 
the  pilferer,  on  his  death. bed,  gave  orders  that 
the  bell  should  be  restored  to  tho  parish,  and  his 
wish  was  carried  into  effect  about  three  or  four- 
years  ago.  The  story  in  detail  may  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Antiquarian 
Society,  and  a very  interesting  story  it  is. 


HARDENED  OR  TOUGHENED  GLASS. 

Pliny,  Petronius,  and  Dio  Cassius  tell  us  that 
flexible  and  malleable  glass  was  manufactured  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  They  relate, 
further,  how  the  lucky  inventor — he  is  called  by 
some  a glassblower,  by  others  an  architect — 
presented  to  the  Emperor  a dish  made  of  the  new 
material,  hoping  to  obtain  a handsome  reward. 
But  the  Emperor,  apprehensive  lest  this  flexible 
substance  should  depreciate  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  angrily  threw  the  basin  to  the  ground, 
when  it  bent  like  some  soft  metal.  The  inventor 
took  a hammer  and  at  once  straightened  the 
dish  again,  upon  which  the  Emperor  gave  the 
order  for  his  instant  execution, — to  prevent 
tho  seex-et  of  the  manufacture  being  communi- 
cated to  another  pereon.  He  succeeded.  People 
have  lacked  their  brains  ever  since  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  malleable  glass  that  may  have 
been,  and  it  has  been  tried  in  modern  times  to 
explain  the  secret  by  suggesting  the  substance  to 
have  been  aluminium  or  melted  chloride  of  silver, 
without,  however,  satisfying  others  with  this 
explanation.  It  is  only  lately  that  we  hear  from 
different,  quarters  of  the  invention  of  a kind  of 
glass  resisting  concussion  and  being  proof  against 
the  effects  of  fire. 

Though  this  idea  to  manufacture  a kind  of 
hardened  or  toughened  glass  is  not  new,  it 
seems,  nevertheless,  that  the  older  experi- 
ments in  this  respeot  were  not  at  all  so 
perfect  as  those  of  the  present  day. 
In  the  last  century,  Reaumur  tried  to  make 
porcelain  from  glass,  but  he  only  succeeded  in 
producing  what  is  still  called  Reaumur’s  porce- 
lain. Lately,  M.  do  la  Bastie,  a French  engineer, 
possessing  ample  means,  has  tried  to  improve 
on  Reaumur's  process,  and,  after  long  and  patient 
investigation,  succeeded  in  producing  a glass 
which  is  unbrittle,  and  whioh,  at  the  Bame  time, 
preserves  a perfect  transparency.  Last  autumn 
a company  was  started  in  Boui-g,  Frauce,  under 
the  title  of  A.  de  la  Bastie  & Co.,  with  a capital 
of  48,0001.,  having  for  its  object  the  utilisation 
of  M.  de  la  Bastie’s  valuable  discovery.  Prof. 
Alex.  Bauer,  in  Germany,  has  also  pursued  the 
manufacture  of  this  glass  for  some  time,  by  fol. 
lowing  a course  analogous  to  the  method  of  the 
French  inventor.  The  Association  of  German 
Glass  Manufacturers  entered  into  negotiations 
with  M.  de  la  Bastie  for  the  sa'e  of  his  secret, 
but  without  success,  Lis  terms  being  too  high. 
It  has,  however,  been  since  ascertained  that  his 
process  is  a very  simple  one.  It  consists  in 
heating  glass  to  a certain  temperatui-e,  aud  then 
plunging  it  into  a hermetically  closed  bath  of 
oleaginous  substanoes,  which  melt  at  a tempera- 
ture much  below  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
There  are  many  niceties  in  connexion  with  the 
process  which  must  be  carefully  studied,  to  pre- 
vent failures.  The  glass  may  be  underheated  or 
overheated,  or  it  may,  though  heated  to  the 
proper  degree,  be  spoiled  in  its  transport  to  the 
bath.  The  constituents  and  the  temperature  of 
the  bath  must  also  be  properly  measured.  M. 
de  la  Bastie  has  now  constructed  furnaces  and 
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baths  overcoming  all  these  difficulties,  an 
answering  the  conditions  required  for  carryin 
out  the  process  successfully.  The  time  occupie 
in  the  px*ocess  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  cost  c 
production  is  very  small. 

Professor  Bauer  px-epares  the  glass  by  heatin 
a plate  until  it  may  be  bent,  and  then  immerse 
it  in  a paraffine  bath  heated  up  to  200°.  H 
then  cools  the  plate,  not  gradually,  but  quicklj 
to  a certain  point,  and  then  more  slowly. 

In  Silesia,  where  repeated  experiments  hav 
been  made  with  M.  de  la  Bastie’s  glass,  a uei 
glass,  called  “ metal  glass,”  has  lately  bee 
produced  at  the  glass-works  of  Count  Solnj 
near  Klitschdorf,  whioh  has  properties  similar  t 
ihe  two  descriptions  of  glass  already  mentionet 

The  most  valuable  properties  possessed  by  tb 
different  descriptions  of  the  new  glass  are  thei 
great  strength  and  solidity,  aud  consequer 
resistance  to  concussion.  The  articles  mam 
factured  from  it  may  be  thrown  against  a wal 
across  a room,  without  breaking.  When  throw 
down,  the  object  emits  a singular  sound  withor 
breaking,  but  if  violently  thrown  to  the  groun 
it  is  smashed  into  innumerable  fragmenti 
Water  may  be  boiled  in  a glass  saucer  over 
fire,  and  the  latter  suddenly  removed  to  a com 
paratively  cold  place  without  affecting  th; 
saucer.  If  a corner  of  a piece  of  glass  i3  helj 
by  the  hand  in  a gas-flame  uutil  it  becomes  ver; 
hot,  the  heat  is  not  transmitted  to  the  othe! 
portion  of  the  glass,  nor  does  the  glass  cracj 
from  unequal  expansion.  While  a 2-oz.  weigfci 
falling  on  a piece  of  common  plate-glass  frot 
a height  of  24  in.  will  break  it  into  several  frag 
ments,  the  same  weight  falling  on  a thinne 
piece  of  hardened  glass  from  heights  rangin 
from  2 ft.  to  10  ft.  produces  no  impression,  th 
weight  simply  rebounding  from  off  the  glass 
An  8-oz.  weight,  tried  at  2 ft.  and  4 ft.  respecj 
tively,  does  not  injure  the  glass,  but  upon  th 
height  being  increased  to  6 ft.,  the  glass  breaks! 
Insteadof  breaking  into  about  a dozen  pieoes,  how- 
ever,  like  ordinary  glass,  it  is  literally  smashet 
to  atoms,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  its  be  ini 
violently  thrown  to  tho  ground.  It  would  tho 
seem  that  hardened  glass  possesses  enormon 
cohesive  power,  but  that  if  its  equilibrium  i 
too  violently  disturbed  at  any  one  point,  the  di£ 
integration  extends  throughout  the  whole  pieot 
the  atoms  no  longer  possessing  the  power  c 
cohesion. 

But  the  new  glass  has  one  fault : it  cannot  b 
cut  with  the  diamond,  as  it  is  muoh  harder  tha 
the  common  kind.  With  its  hardness  its  densit- 
has  also  considerably  increased.  In  appaarancei 
however,  the  new  glass  does  not  differ  mucl 
from  the  common  sort. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  practiotti 
importance  of  the  new  discovery,  nor  can  then 
be  any  doubt  of  its  value  in  the  arts,  sciences,  auc- 
industry.  The  applications  which  suggest  them 
selves  are  innumerable ; at  present  the  articler 
manufactured  comprise  only  watch-glasses,  plates 
dishes,  and  sheet  glass,  but  beyond  tho  useful!* 
ness  of  the  process  with  regard  to  objects  oi 
domestic  use,  its  practical  value  in  connexioi 
with  the  applied  sciences  cannot  be  denied.  I 
will  be  found  useful  for  vitriol  chambers  in  tin 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  for  piping  in 
chemical  woi-ks.  As  the  hardened  glass  cannot' 
however,  be  cut  with  the  diamond,  it  can  only 
be  used  in  the  sizes  into  whioh  it  is  cut  beforii 
toughening.  It  may  be  easily  polished,  and  ill 
can  also  be  cut  by  the  wheel,  as  for  lustre  work: 
and  the  like,  and  can  also  be  engraved  by  means' 
of  fluoric  acid,  or  by  the  sand-blast  process.  I 

Up  to  the  present  time,  no  satisfactory  explao 
nation  lias  been  given  as  to  the  causes  of  hard-, 
ening.  The  phenomenon  of  the  breaking  olt 
toughened  glass  into  atoms  recalls  the  well- 
known  glass-tears  or  Rupert’s  drops  and  the 
Bologna  phial3.  On  breaking  off  their  points' 
they  burst ; but  if  they  are  removed  by  corro--! 
sion,  no  effect  is  produced.  The  process  of  hard- 
ening reminds  us  that  in  slowly  cooling  glase  a 
separation  of  molecules  takes  place  to  a certain' 
degree  which  is  prevented  by  rapid  cooling.' 
Formerly  it  was  believed  that  glass  was  a per-n 
fectly  equal  and  amoi-phous  substance.  Bat 
already  in  1852,  Px-ofsssor  Ley  dolt  (by  corrodSfl 
with  hydrofluorio  acid)  proved  that  all  oixril 
glasses,  showing  no  trace  of  orystallisatioD,  are;1 
nevertheless  of  a partly  crystallised  nature.  If 
glass  is  heated  to  melting,  or  even  only  to  soft-: 
ness,  and  then  cooled  very  slowly,  it  frequently! 
happens  that  a separation  of  the  molecules  takes! 
place,  and  crystallised  groups  are  formed.. 
Roaumur’s  porcelain  is  produoed  in  this  manner,! 
and  experiments  have  been  made  since  k:s 
time,  by  different  persons,  having  the  same  ob- 
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jecfc  in  view.  However,  all  these  experiments 
have  confirmed  the  separation  of  molecules; 
when  the  latter  takes  place,  the  glass  is  called 
“devitrified.”  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
latest  experiments  that  glass,  in  its  melted 
state,  is  a pretty  homogeneous  mass,  the  mole- 
cules  of  which  are  separated  more  or  less  in 
cooling.  If  the  cooling  up  to  a certain  point  is 
rapid,  separation  does  not  take  place  to  such  a 
degree,  and  the  glass  retains  more  of  its  homo- 
geneity, and  this  may  be  the  reason,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  toughness  of  hardened  glass,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  its  peculiarity  of  breaking. 


FRENCH  REPORTS  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Several  Reports  have  been  drawn  up,  by 
French  hands,  on  the  system  of  public  works 
developed  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  One 
only  has  hitherto  been  put  in  general  circulation, 
and  it  relates  to  the  principles  upon  which  great 
undertakings,  of  a national  or  municipal  charac- 
ter, are  carried  out  in  England.  Of  this  wo 
have  already  given  an  account,  but  others  have 
been  prepared,  on  the  United  States,  on  Ger. 
many,  on  Greece,  and  on  France  itself,  the  last 
toeing,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting.  That  on 
America  we  have  not  seen,  but  of  the  others  an 
examination  has  been  allowed  us,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  working  of  the  principle  gene- 
rally obtaining  in  French  cities.  The  statement, 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  this  country,  is  principally 
directed  to  the  relations  existent  between  public 
works  and  the  Legislature.  At  the  outset,  we 
are  confronted  by  two  distinct  and  different 
(principles  of  action.  With  the  French,  the  origi- 
nal impetus  is,  as  a rule,  given  by  Government ; 
Ivith  the  English,  it  is  the  result  of  private 
enterprise,  which,  after  arranging  all  details, 
Appeals  to  the  Legislature  for  a general,  and  also 
|i  specifio,  sanction.  With  the  French,  an  entire 
Drogramme  is  laid  down  at  once;  with  the 
finglibh,  according  to  onr  critic,  there  is  no  tell- 
ng  in  what  direction  it  may  ramify.  With  the 
(Dnglish,  soarcely  any  Imperial  power  of  adminis- 
trative intervention  exists.  With  the  French,  the 
(executive  is  the  practical  substitute  for  Parlia- 
nentary  authority.  Not  altogether,  however,  as 
nay  witness  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Channel  Tunnel 
Tojects.  The  French  writer,  however,  finds 
he  usual  difficulty  of  his  countrymen  in  under- 
tanding  our  term  " Royal  Engineers,”  since  he 
Isks  whether  they  could  be  trusted  to  constrnct 
; bridge,  plan  a railway,  survey  a road,  or  do 
raything  beyond  the  advancing  of  military 
farallels,  or  the  erecting  of  a fortress.  He  points 
lut  that  no]  public  grant  in  the  United  Kingdom 
ver  assists  a Joint  Stock  Company,  unless  in  the 
use  of  mails,  and  that  our  insular  independence  is 
'ory  much  in  contrast  with  the  parental  fashions 
dopted  abroad ; but,  upon  the  whole,  he  is  fair 
nough  in  his  purview  of  our  railroads,  highways, 
faraway s,  canals,  and  other  internal  navigation, 
Pjies  and  bridges,  docks,  harbours,  lighthouses, 
bid  beacons,  althongh  there  may  be  matter  lefo 
pr  another  series  of  volumes  in  the  subjects  of 
raiuage,  street  improvements,  lighting,  and 
unitary  provisions  generally.  M.  de  Blerzy, 
i one  of  the  supplementary  Reports  referred  to, 
id  which  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  given  to  the 
iorld  shortly,  sets  out,  with  less  reference  to 
le  politics,  so  to  speak,  and;  more  to  the  practi. 
|lities,  of  the  question,  by  saying  that  the 
imate,  customs,  and  population  of  every  city 
' town  to  be  dealt  with  should,  in  the  first  in- 
lance, be  taken  into  account;  whether,  for 
::ample,  the  inhabitants  are  multiplying,  or 
tationary  in  point  of  numbers  ; whether  their 
iliance  for  water  is  upon  natural  currents,  or 
iurces  artificially  opened  ; and  so  forth.  But, 
dike  M.  do  Franqueville,  he  looks  for  very  little 
sistance  from  the  State.  The  community, 

I asserts,  should  construct  its  own  aqueducts,  as 
i!d  the  citizens  of  ancient  Rome;  but  the  parallel, 
Insidered  in  the  historical  light,  is  hardly  jus- 
lied.  In  many  parts  of  France,  he  adds,  where 
liter  is  abundant,  it  is  also  scattered,  and  the 
■ cessity  arises  of  collecting  the  flow  of  various 
rulets  and  streams,  and  accumulating  them, 
iiher  in  the  channels  of  great  aqueducts,  or  in 
irraanent  reservoirs,  fitted  with  every  aid  for 
spersion.  It  is  a popular  axiom  in  France  that, 
xt  to  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water,  which  is 
i a thousand  ways  essential  to  us,  is  the  most 
l portant  element  of  nature  : it  constitutes  half 
ir  food,  it  is  the  ohief  agent  of  health,  and  yet 
may  be,  aB  in  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  the 
irshes  of  the  Agro  Romano,  ruinous  to  human 
3.  v\  e cannot  follow  the  French  Report  through 
i abstruse  speculations  upon  the  qualities  of  the 


universal  fluid,  or  into  its  estimate  of  the  amount 
which  London  would  save  in  the  cost  of  soap 
were  its  water-supply  improved  (the  estimate  is 
400,0001.  annually) ; but  his  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  hydrometer,  as  applied  to  the  yield  of  rivers 
and  wells,  is  of  the  utmost  value.  There  is  a 
fountain  at  Cannes,  known  as  the  Bleaching 
Well,  which,  through  the  assistance  of  a slight 
apparatus,  runs  as  pure  and  clear  as  though 
from  a still.  There  is  another  in  Paris,  nick, 
named  “ The  Oille,”  which  the  simplest  experi. 
ment  has  converted  into  a state  of  complete 
limpidity;  but,  taken  for  all  in  all,  the  natural 
supply  of  the  French  capital,  issuing  from  beds 
of  gypsum,  is  bad,  as  the  report  candidly  allows, 
the  Seine  being  far  more  impuro  than  the  Loire, 
Garonne,  Sadno,  and  Rhone,  though  by  no 
means  so  abominable  as  the  Tiber,  which,  for 
drinking  or  bathing  purposes,  was  repudiated 
by  the  ancient  Romans.  With  the  hydrometer 
the  Parisian  can  distinguish  between  the  current 
of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Marne,  even  after 
they  have  apparently  mingled.  Tho  Report  does 
not,  to  employ  a familiar  phrase,  mince  matters 
in  any  way.  It  declares  that  Paris  is  ill-sup- 
plied, and  must  be  supplied  from  a distance. 
“ If  there  be  a mountain  on  the  line,  let  it  be 
tunnelled  ; if  there  bo  a valley,  let  it  be  bridged  ” ; 
or  resort  might  be  had  to  syphons  of  a gigantic 
scale,  such  as  are  said  to  havo  been  used  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  as  well  as  in  French  Algeria,  and,  in 
modern  days,  at  Dijon,  ]Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and 
Marseilles,  which  last  city  is  saved  from  total 
drought  by  its  magnificent  system  of  conduits. 
There  a river  has  been  changed  into  a canal, 
actually  carried  from  hill  to  hill  on  stupendous 
arches,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but 
for  this  grand  undertaking,  Marseilles  would  have 
run  the  risk  of  perishing  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  M.  de  Blerzy  does  not  think  that 
Pans  is  in  any  similar  danger;  nevertheless, 
he  urges  that  a partial  failure  may  at  any 
time  occur,  and  that  the  increase  of  popula. 
Lon  threatens  serious  embarrassments  for  the 
future.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
few  houses,— except  new  hotels,— in  the  metro- 
polis of  France  are  served  above  the  first,  or  at 
most  the  second,  floors ; and  the  latest  scheme 
is  that  of  an  enormous  reservoir  on  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  150  ft.  above  the  general  level, 
fed  from  artesian  wells,  emptied  every  day’ 
filled  every  night,  to  double  the  municipal  supply 
at  once.  At  present,  the  mains  are  principally 
charged  from  the  Canal  de  l’Ourcq;  the  semi- 
artificial  cisterns  of  Grenelle,  the  Seine,  and  the 
aqueduct  of  Arcueil;  and  in  the  hot  seasons 
there  is  often,  after  the  thoroughfares  have  been 
even  lightly  sprinkled,  an  absolute  dearth.  The 
river  shrinks  in  its  bed  ; the  pumping-machines, 
however  colossal  their  power,  draw  only  insuf- 
ficient quantities  ; and  yet  it  is  believed  that,  at 
a depth  of  about  1,500  ft.,  exists  a subterranean 
lake,  perfectly  fresh  and  practically  inex- 
haustible. But  Paris,  not  relying  upon  this 
doubtful  treasure,  is  already  engaged  in  bringing 
water  from  the  reservoirs  of  Dhins  and  Sur. 
meliu,  which,  however,  are  fed  from  tho  same 
sources  as  the  Marne.  Indeed,  a large  number 
of  similar  works  are  in  process  of  completion  to 
accomplish  the  Eame  object  ; great  lifting 
engines  at  Bibly ; artesian  wells  at  Passy;  a 
reservoir  at  Montrougo ; an  aqueduct  over  the 
hollow  of  the  Yaune ; and  still  the  poorer  quar- 
ters have  the  strongest  reasons  for  complaint. 
“London,”  it  is  suggested  in  the  Report,  “will 
one  day  drink  from  the  lakes  of  Wales ; Paris, 
then,  might  at  least  bathe  in  the  waters  of 

Champagne.  From  another  point  of  view, 

that  of  sanitary  improvements,— the  statements 
laid  before  the  Minister  ore  exceedingly  interest- 
ing.  The  Sanitary  Police  of  France,  as  it  is 
termed,  cannot  be  described  as  otherwise  than 
extremely  defective.  So  much  is  admitted 
in  the  Reports  themselves.  There  are  no 
adequate  provisions  for  preventing  infection 
of  the  atmosphere  or  the  water,  whether  by 
noxious  manufactures,  noisome  dwellings,  bad 
drains,  or  the  influence  of  corrupt  social  customs. 

In  England,  in  Belgium,  aud  in  Germany,  it  is 
urged , authority  interferes,  whereas  in  France 
no  such  jurisdiction  exists;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  told,  French  manufacturers,  of 
their  own  accord,  are  running  up  chimney-stalks 
loftier  than  the  Veudome  Column,  in  emulation 
of  Manchester  and  even  Glasgow.  One,  at 
Rouen,  it  is  said,  would  surmount  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  stand  comparison  with  the  spire  of 
Cologne.  Moreover,  they  have  begun  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  emoke-consuming  fur- 
naces,  and  are  working  out  a considerable  reform, 


voluntarily  though,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
ihe  running  streams  are  no  better  than  feetid 
sewers,— as  the  Bierre,  at  Paris,  and  the  111,  at 
Mulhouse,  which  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the 
waters  of  Ghent,  Mons,  and  Verviers,  in  Bel. 
gium,— all  black,  poisoned,  and  poisonous.  The 
French  confession  is  to  this  effect : — « The 
smallest  neighbourhoods  in  England,  as  a rule 
compare  favourably  with  the  largest  centres  of 
population  in  France,” — not  merely  towns  with 
peculiar  facilities,  broad,  open  suburbs,  and 
wealthy  corporations,  but  humble  places,  which 
have  to  consult  their  own  interests,  with  smaller 
means  and  less  ostentation.  Possibly  this  criti- 
cism is  a little  too  generous ; at  any  rate,  the 
contrast  between  France  as  represented  by  her 
public  buildings,  and  as  represented  by  her 
public  works  of  a more  utilitarian  character,  is 
hardly  capable  of  exaggeration.  As  for  Paris, 
its  history  very  much  resembles,  so  far  as  this 
topic  is  involved,  that  of  London.  Seated  on  both 
sides  of  a river,  the  river  received  all  its  impuri- 
fcies  ; the  drains  were  originally  open,  and  after- 
wards covered  ditches  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  stream  ; but  tho  irregularities  of  the  surface 
are  so  great,  that  at  no  time  could  a direct  and 
general  flow  in  the  same  direction  be  expected. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  a long  experience 
of  evil  that  a project  was  formed  of  construct- 
ing underground  galleries,  built  of  stone,  aud 
lined  with  cement,  upon  a scale  of  magnitude 
approaching  to  the  Roman  type.  The  cost  was 
immense,  and  yet  the  reBult  is  no  more  than 
fragmentary,  and  a further  proposal  is  now  made 
tor  works  of  purification  and  irrigation,  the 
latter  designed  to  enrich  the  generally  sterile 
valley  of  the  Seine,  which,  according  to  French 
agriculturists,  might  be  made  to  rival  the  famous 
plains  of  Brie  and  Beauce.  In  prospect  of  this 
enterprise,  designs  of  barrages,  basins,  and  arti- 
ficial channels  of  the  boldest  sort  are  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  both  of  the  central 
Government  and  the  metropolitan  municipality. 
If  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
these  purposes  may  be  carried  out  by  the  inde- 
pendent  action  of  a rich  commonality,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  look  in  the  Reports  beyond  the  City 
of  Lyons,  historically  surnamed  the  second 
capital  of  France.  This  is,  indeed,  a city  of 
public  works, — the  French  Rome  it  has  been 
called.  There  is  no  cessation  in  the  labour  of 
improvement, — new  bridges,  quays,  slaughter- 
houses, museums,  libraries,  fine-art  galleries, 
streets,  monuments,  and  fountains  ; new  markets^ 
railways,  canal  junctions,  warehouses,  and 
factories  ; and,  so  anxious  are  the  inhabitants  to 
hold  together,  as  it  were,  that  the  buildings  are 
continually  being  carried  up  to  a greater  height. 
At  the  same  time,  space  is  not  stinted  in  the 
new  city,  properly  so-called.  The  Municipality 
made  a splendid  grant  towards  the  piercing  of 
the  Rue  Impdriale,  which  strikes  straight  through 
from  one  surburb  to  another;  in  fact,  it  has 
invested,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  sums  that 
would  appear  exorbitant,  were  it  not  for  the 
magnificent  results  obtained;  as  in  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille, — a perfect  palace; 
the  Museum  of  Art;  the  Exchange;  the  pulling 
down  of  the  local  St.  Giles ; the  opening  of  a 
noble  park ; the  canal  connecting  the  two  rivers, 
and  bringing  in  an  abundance  of  sweet  and 
wholesome  water;  and  the  network  of  sewers, 
such  as  any  capital  in  Europe  might  be  proud 
of.  These  Reports,  however,  are  full  of  similar 
testimony  to  the  wonderful  progress  of  public 
works  in  the  Old  World  as  in  the  New,  and  they 
are  solid  contributions  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
time. 


NEW  POST-OFFICE  BUILDINGS  AT 
PECKHAM. 

The  Government  have  just  completed  and 
opened  a block  of  new  Post-office  buildings  for 
the  Peckham  sub-district.  The  new  buildings, 
which  are  situated  a little  beyond  Rye-lane,  in 
the  direction  of  New-cross,  contain  accommoda- 
tion for  the  transaction  of  the  money-order  and 
telegraph  departments,  in  addition  to  offices 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  receipt 
and  delivery  of  letters.  The  main  frontage  and 
entrance  to  the  building  faces  High-street.  It 
is  built  of  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings,  window-sills,  and  keys,  the  elevation  being 
relieved  by  black  brick  bands.  The  building 
contains  the  ground-floor  and  story  above,  in 
addition  to  a basement.  The  ground-floor,  as 
well  as  the  upper  story  windows,  and  the 
principal  entrance,  are  in  throe  divisions,  with 
arched  heads,  the  space  between  the  arches 
being  filled  in  with  diaper  work,  and  the  central 
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portion  of  the  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a 
gable,  with  stone  copiog,  The  money-order, 
postage-stamp,  and  telegraph  departments  are 
approached  from  the  High-street  entrance,  as 
well  as  a large  sorting-room  and  other  offices  in 
the  rear  of  the  building,  the  sorting-room  being 
lighted  by  a skylight  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
apartment.  The  upper  portion  of  the  building 
contains  the  residence  of  the  principal  officer 
or  postmaster  for  the  district,  and  in  the  base- 
ment there  are  kitchens,  and  cooking  arrange- 
ments for  the  letter-carriers  and  other  employes, 
together  with  other  apartments  for  their  accom- 
modation.   


OXFORD  MAIN  DRAINAGE. 

The  construction  of  the  out-fall  sewer,  which 
has  been  delayed  all  the  winter  by  the  con- 
tinual floods,  is  now  being  rigorously  pushed 
forward  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  C.  Dickinson, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  C.E., 
engineer  to  the  Local  Board. 

The  work  presents  considerable  difficulties, 
the  sewer  having  to  be  carried  under  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Isis  and  Cher  well,  and  to  be 
built,  for  the  most  part,  in  a bed  of  gravel  of  a 
very  porous  character,  and  at  an  average  depth 
below  the  water  level  of  about  10  ft.,  thus  neces- 
sitating unusually  strong  and  careful  construc- 
tion to  exclude  subsoil  water,  and  heavy  pumping 
operations  while  the  works  are  in  progress. 

During  the  winter  months  several  miles  of 
branch  sewers  have  been  laid,  and  in  various 
parts  large  quantities  of  water  held  up  in  the 
gravel-beds,  lying  in  the  undulations  of  the 
Oxford  clay,  had  to  be  contended  with. 


ST.  LAWRENCE’S  CHURCH, 

NEW  BRENTFORD. 

This  church  has  lately  been  much  transformed 
in  appearance,  and  the  accommodation  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a south  aisle.  Previously  to 
the  recent  works,  the  edifice  possessed  little 
architectural  character,  and  was  encumbered  by 
extensive  galleries.  The  original  western  tower, 
built  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  quite  buried 
by  large  modern  staircases  leading  up  to  the 
galleries.  The  tower,  having  closely  adjoined 
houses  at  its  west  end,  was  therefore  little  seen, 
only  the  upper  part  (much  modernised)  being 
discernible.  Formerly,  the  entire  width  of  the 
church  was  spanned  by  a queen-post  roof,  ceiled 
in  lath  and  plaster  under  the  tie-beam,  and  quite 
flat.  A considerable  portion  of  this  roof  has 
been  preserved, — a panelled  wood  ceiling  made 
under  the  collars,  and  ornamental  features  intro- 
duced in  the  towers.  The  width  of  the  church 
has  been  subdivided,  and  aisles  formed  by  lofty 
shafts  of  pitch  pine.  The  flat  ceiling  over  the 
aisles  is  retained  for  the  present  (it  is  intended 
to  panel  it),  while  an  arcade  over  the  main  nave 
arches  has  been  constructed,  opening  out  over 
the  aisle  ceilings,  thus  giving  somewhat  the 
effect  of  a triforium.  As  no  constructional 
chancel  previously  existed  (but  only  a mere 
recess  at  the  east  end),  the  choir  has  been 
flanked  by  perforated  wood  screens.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  tower  was  formerly  blocked  out  by 
a wall  from  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  the  tower 
arch  completely  concealed  ; it  is  now  opened  out 
and  otherwise  improved.  The  whole  of  the  high 
pewing  has  been  replaced  by  low  open  benches 
of  stained  deal,  those  of  the  choir  being  of  richer 
design,  and  of  wainscot.  Tiles  form  the  paving. 
The  pulpit  is  of  Painswick  stone,  in  open  arcade 
work,  the  shafts  being  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone. 
The  church  is  warmed  by  one  of  Porritt’s  under- 
ground stoves.  The  old  organ  was  rebuilt  by 
Messrs.  Gray  & Davison.  The  wide  windows 
have  been  subdivided  into  two  lights,  with  circles 
over,  and  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  contrasted 
with  clear  white  glass,  except  two  of  them,  which 
have  been  filled  with  painted  glass  of  Mr.  Pep- 
per’s design.  The  exterior  of  the  church,  with 
the  exception  of  the  repairs  to  the  tower,  has 
undergone  little  alteration,  as,  except  by  complete 
rebuilding,  its  ugliness  could  not  be  relieved. 

Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  Edmond  B.  Ferrey, 
were  the  architects  ; and  Mr.  T.  Nye,  of  Ealing, 
was  the  builder.  The  total  cost  will  amount  to 
about  2,800i.  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Clitherow,  of 
Boston  House,  Brentford,  have  been  among  the 
most  liberal  contributors  to  these  works. 


Society  of  Engineers.— On  Monday,  the 
3rd  of  May,  a paper  will  be  read  on  “ The  Use  of 
Paint  as  an  Engineering  Material,”  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Spon. 


THE  NEW  ROYAL  AQUARIUM 
AND  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  GARDEN, 
WESTMINSTER. 

The  building  now  in  course  of  ereotion  in 
Westminster  will  afford  Londoners  a chance  of 
obtaining  for  themselves  a cheerful  and  pleasant 
resort  in  the  cold  winter  months  and  in  the  rainy 
season,  without  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  a railway  journey,  as  is  necessitated  by  a 
visit  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  There  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  a winter  garden,  in  a climate 
such  as  ours,  is  equally  desirable  as  a summer 
one.  The  Royal  Aquarium  combines  both.  The 
committee,  whilst  keeping  in  view,  as  they 
promise,  the  advancement  of  science,  art,  and 
literature,  in  all  its  branches,  have  endeavoured 
to  provide  for  the  healthy  amusement  of  the 
masses  as  well. 

From  the  prospectus  we  gather  that  the 
Aquarium  will  be  a special  feature  and  novelty, 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  London, 
and  in  connexion  therewith  it  appears  there  are 
to  be  rooms  for  private  concerts  and  popular 
lectures  relating  to  science  and  art,  and  other 
objects  of  public  interest.  We  also  learn  that 
the  committee  have  made  arangements  for  some 
of  the  most  exclusives  fStes  of  the  season, — 
flower-shows,  and  so  on.  The  ceremony  of  fixing 
the  corner-stone  will  shortly  take  place.  The 
list  of  the  council  of  fellows  includes  the  names 
of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  Prince  Soltykoff, 
Lords  Clarendon,  Mayo,  Ranfurly,  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  March,  Clonmel,  Dupplin,  De  Lisle, 
Carington,  and  Kilmarnock ; the  Barons  Fer- 
dinand and  Alfred  de  Rothschild,  Sir  Jules 
Benedict,  Sir  Charles  Legard,  Sir  Frederick 
Johnstone,  Lord Londesborough;  Messrs.  Santley, 
Irving,  Sullivan,  Colonel  Farquharson  (Inver- 
cauld),  Major-General  F.  C.  Cotton,  C.S.I. 

The  new  buildings,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  in  our  present  number,  are.  being 
erected  by  Messrs.  Lucas,  the  contractors,  and 
are  situated  between  Broad  Sanctuary,  West- 
minster, and  St.  James’s  Park  Station,  having  a 
frontage  of  nearly  600  ft.  in  Tothill-street.  The 
materials  of  the  principal  fronts  are  red  (Fain- 
ham)  bricks,  with  Portland  and  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  front  building,  and  being  that 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  land,  is  140  ft. 
long  by  85  ft.  wide,  having  towers  at  the  north- 
east and  south-east  corners.  The  top  stage  will 
be  open,  and  divided  by  Aberdeen  red  granite 
columns.  The  angle-piers,  caps  to  columns, 
voussoiis,  dressings,  and  spandrels  will  be  exe- 
cuted in  Portland  stone.  The  roofs  of  the 
towers,  in  two  stages,  will  be  covered  with  fancy 
cut  zino  tiles,  completed  with  ornamental  hips, 
and  surmounted  by  vane-rods. 

Round  the  walls  of  this  “ Front  Hall”  will  be 
placed  the  shallow  (or  table)  marine  and  fresh 
water-tanks,  which  will  be  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber, the  longest  being  50  ft.  The  flooring  will 
be  of  encaustic  tiles  laid  to  a pattern.  The  hall 
is  divided  into  bays  or  compartments  by  cast-iron 
columns  and  lattice  girders,  the  outer  bay  all 
round  being  floored  over  for  a gallery  in  which 
will  be  dining-rooms  arranged  so  as  to  be  suit- 
able for  large  or  small  parties  ; adjoining  these 
will  be  kitchens,  with  a lift,  service  and  still- 
room. 

Through  wide  openings  both  on  the  ground 
and  gallery  floors  at  the  west  end  of  the  front 
hall,  the  promenade  or  winter  and  summer 
garden  is  reached  (with  external  entrances  from 
Tothill-street).  This,  the  main  feature  of  the 
whole,  will  be  about  350  ft.  long  by  160  ft.  wide, 
the  central  portion  or  avenue  (the  roof  over 
it  being  semicircular  in  form  and  of  iron), 
although  at  first  sight  resembling  in  character 
the  roof  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  will  be  totally 
different  in  design,  and  glazed  on  the  principle 
of  Rendle’s  patent,  of  which  we  may  remark  that 
by  the  adoption  of  this  invention  all  woodwork 
is  covered  by  the  metal  and  glass,  that  no  putty 
is  used  in  glazing,  that  bent  glass  is  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  and  consequently  it  is  more  econo- 
mical than  the  old  system.  The  width  of  the 
main  avenue  or  promenade  is  80  ft.,  or  8 ft. 
wider  than  that  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
height  of  the  gallery  from  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
menade will  be  16  ft.,  and  from  this  level  to  the 
springing  of  the  vaulted  roof  is  about  16  fc.  The 
whole  height  from  floor  level  to  top  of  roof  is 
72  ft.  The  roof  is  entirely  of  wrought-iron,  the 
principals  (of  which  there  are  four  pairs  in  the 
length),  each  20  ft.  wide  and  6 ft.  6 in.  deep,  are 
formed  of  double  lattice  work.  The  purlins  to 
principles  are  5 ft.  deep,  between  these  principles 
and  varying  in  length  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  The 
purlins  (of  lattice  pattern)  are  2 ft.  6 in.  deep 


and  15  ft.  apart,  on  these  the  intermediates  rest. 
These  are  constructed  of  T irons  and  cross  lattice 
bars.  The  oapitals  of  the  cast-iron  columns  are 
enriched ; shells,  sea-horses,  &o.,  being  intro- 
duced. The  gable-ends  will  be  entirely  of  iron 
and  glass. 

Galleries  will  extend  all  round  the  building, 
and  will  be  40  ft.  in  width,  a large  portion  at  the 
east  end  and  adjoining  the  dining-rooms  being 
devoted  to  refreshments.  A picture  and  fine-art 
gallery  will  be  opened  here,  and  to  this  depart- 
ment offers  on  loan  from  influential  quarters,  it 
is  stated,  have  already  been  made. 

In  this  portion  of  the  buildings,  the  aquarium 
will  be  a special  feature  under  the  galleries. 
Show  tanks,  varying  in  size,  are  being  constructed 
on  each  side  of  the  promenade.  On  the  south  side 
there  will  be  thirteen  marine  tanks  occupying 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  excepting  so 
much  as  is  appropriated  to  the  entrances.  On 
the  north  side  there  will  be  five  marine  and  fresh- 
water tanks,  the  largest  being  60  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  a sight  depth  of  5 ft.  The  superficial  sur- 
face of  glass  to  these  tanks  will  be  1,834  ft.,  and 
the  water  contents  in  them  about  140,000' 
gallons. 

On  the  north  side  in  the  centre  there  is  to  be 
a large  orchestra  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  so  arranged 
that  extra  depth  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  if 
required.  Attached  to  and  connected  with  it  are 
retiring  - rooms,  dressing  - rooms,  green  - room, 
band  and  chorus  room,  &c.  On  the  same 
side  and  to  the  west  will  be  found  a reading., 
room,  48  ft.  by  45  ft.,  writing-room,  library,  &c. 
At  the  north  side  of  the  reading-room  is  arranged 
a large  building,  roofed  over  with  iron  and  glass, 
in  which  will  be  placed  the  reserve  tanks. 

In  order  to  Bupply  water  (both  salt  and  fresh), 
to  the  show  and  reserve  tanks,  a huge  reservoir 
is  being  constructed  under  the  promenade,  the 
length  of  which  will  be  260  ft.  by  a width  of 
53  ft.,  and  will  be  capable  of  containing  over 
600,000  gallons,  one-fourth  part  of  which  will  be 
fresh  water.  We  shall  give  a plan  on  another; 
occasion.  I 

There  will  also  be,  in  various  parts  of  the 
building,  the  requisite  cloak-rooms,  retiring  and 
dressing  rooms,  telegraph  office,  &c. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  site  is  placed  a concert- 
hall,  106  ft.  long  by  a width  of  66  ft.  The  roof 
will  be  of  iron,  the  ceiling  being  boarded,: 
panelled,  and  moulded,  with  ventilating  flowers 
in  the  centre.  An  enriched  cove  is  carried  all 
round  at  the  springing  level  of  the  roof,  into 
which  the  circular  moulded  hoods  of  the  win- 
dows will  mitre.  The  proscenium,  enrichments 
in  coves,  and  the  gallery  fronts,  will  be  done  in 
Jackson  & Son’s  composition.  The  stage  will 
have  a depth  of  29  ft.  There  will  also  be  two 
galleries,  in  which,  together  with  the  ground- 
floor  space,  there  will  be  accommodation  for 
about  2,000  persons.  Thi3  hall  will  be  so 
arranged  that  artistic,  literary,  and  private 
societies  can  engage  it  for  the  purposes  of  meet- 
ings, conversazioni,  and  so  on  ; and  here  again 
are  provided  a band-room,  room  for  the  chorus, 
dressing  and  retiring  rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  a board- 
room,  secretary’s  room,  cleiks’  offices,  waiting- 1 
room,  &c.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  by  the 
directors  that  the  enterprise,  favoured  as  it  is 
by  its  central  and  unrivalled  position  in  the 
metropolis,  will  prove  the  medium  of  a safe  and 
profitable  investment.  The  society  will  always 
possess  a substantial  security  in  the  freehold 
land,  a property  that  will  materially  increase  in 
value  every  year. 

The  building  has  been  designed  by,  and  is 
being  erected  under,  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Bedborough,  architect;  and  we  understand 
that  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers  have  undertaken 
to  handover  the  building  before  Christmas. 

We  should  add  that  the  machinery  for  the 
continuous  circulating  system  for  the  tank3  is 
being  prepared,  and  will  be  erected  by  Messrs. 
Leete,  Edwards,  & Norman,  engineers,  of  the 
Euston-road. 


The  Water-Mains  of  the  London  Com- 
panies.—The  monthly  report  of  Major  Bolton 
states  that  the  number  of  miles  of  streets  which 
contain  water-mains  constantly  charged,  and 
upon  which  hydrants  could  at  once  be  fixed,  in 
each  district,  are  os  follows  : — Kent,  80  miles  ; 
New  River,  168  ; East  London,  70  ; Southwark 
and  Vauxhall,  100;  West  Middlesex,  67 ; Grand 
Junction,  41J- ; Lambeth,  90;  Chelsea,  50, 
making  a total  of  665 £ miles.  The  water  com- 
panies are  ready  to  affix  hydrants  thereon  when 
required  by  the  authorities. 
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A THEATRE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Ir  a theatre  is  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Jhakspeare,  wherever  the  site  may  be,  the 
iharacter  of  it  should  be  distinct  'from  that 
generally  adopted  in  such  structures.  A 
• uilding  such  as  Drury  Lane,  or  Covent  Garden, 
t any  other  theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
rould  be  liable  to  become  shabby  in  a few 
ears,  and  at  no  very  distant  time  would  begin  to 
xkibit  symptoms  of  actual  decay.  The  materials 
f which  our  theatres  are  generally  constructed 
re  also  of  such  an  inflammable  character,  that 
n accidental  fire  never  fails  to  make  a clean 
weep  of  the  ontire  structure.  A building, 
estined  to  be  both  a theatre  and  a perennial 
lonument,  should  be  constructed,  as  all  im- 
ortant  national  monuments  are,  of  such 
laterials  as  are  not  liable  to  decay,  nor  to  be 
estroyed  by  fire.  It  should  be  a structure  of 
ich  monumental  fashion  as  the  noble  Mausoleum 
u the  great  Roman  Way,  destined  to  perpetuate 
ie  memory  of  Cecilia  Metella  j and  should  be 
xecuted  iu  a style  of  masonry  as  artistically 
erfect ; and  with  material  as  enduring  as  that 
; snowy  marble  which  is  still  as  perfect  and 
eautiful  in  many  parts  as  when  first  erected,  and 
ut  for  violence  would  have  been  still  entire,  after 
lore  than  1,800  years.  A monumental  theatre 
jdicated  to  Shakspeare  should  be  as  imperish- 
ile  as  that  Roman  monument.  Both  within  and 
ithout  all  should  be  of  such  enduring  materials 
i are  fitted  to  endure  for  centuries.  Granite, 
arble,  bronze,  should  form  the  staples  of  the 
itire  erection  in  every  part.  An  elevation  of 
lposing  aspect  and  beautifully- varied  effect 
ight  be  designed,  in  which  the  grandly, 
irmonious  tonos  of  rose  and  of  gray  granite 
ight  be  massed  with  strikingly.fine  effect; 
pecially  if  varied  by  columns  of  white 
ciliau  marble,  which  has  been  found  to 
idure  our  winters  quite  as  well  as 
•lished  granite ; while  great  vigour  of  line 
:ght  be  effected  by  occasional  inlays  of  some 
ack  material  equally  imperishable,  either 
tural  or  artificial.  The  masonry  of  this  eleva- 
>n  should  bo  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  Roman 
onument  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the  joints 
e all  but  invisible.  With  such  materials,  with 
ints  impervious  to  the  infiltration  of  moisture, 
would  endure  the  worst  assaults  of  our  trea- 
erous  climate  for  centuries  on  centuries.  As 
jards  the  sizo  of  the  structure,  it  should  be 
jderate,  and  need  not  be  made  to  seat  more 
in  500  spectators.  The  form  of  the  central 
rtiou  might  well  be  circular,  and  roofed  with 
fattened  dome,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre, 

0 that  of  the  Pantheon.  The  flat  dome  should 
entirely  composed  of  blocks  of  Sicilian 

irble,  smooth  and  polished  externally,  and 
thin  either  soffited  or  fluted  towards  thecentrc, 

3 so  forming  the  most  elegant  of  ceiling^ 
ile  it  would  be  indestructible  as  well  as 
lutiful.  The  form  of  this  circular  building 
?ht  be  accentuated  and  varied  externally  by 
r projections,  producing  the  general  figure  of 
ireek  cross.  The  central  portion  or  core  of 

1 building  might  rise  considerably  above  the 
r projections,  and  be  crownedby  a noble  enta- 
ture,  the  frieze  of  which  should  consist  of  a 
P band  of  Sicilian  marble,  highly  sculp- 
ed  with  a procession  of  Shakspearian 
racters;  while  the  open  centro  of  the 
11  ed  roof  might  bo  canopied  with  a per. 
Red  turret  or  lantern,  of  light  and  elegant 
ign,  in  which  both  Gothic  and  Classical 
ails  should  be  systematically  avoided.  The 
uisitely  symmetrical  churches  of  the  Roman- 
ue  and  Byzantine  churches,  in  the  manner 
eloped  iu  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  might 
rd  valuable  hints  as  to  style;  the  more’so 
he  treatment  of  these  exquisite  specimens  of 
litectural  art  had  not  culminated  into  any 
d style,  the  kind  of  art  of  which  they  are 
nples  having  been  as  yet  in  a state  of  de- 
pment  when  it  was  superseded,  so  that  it 

i not  present  any  systematic  and  fixed  forms 
e tails  to  tempt  a slavish  imitation,  but  only 
generalised  features,  highly  valuable  as 
s for  such  a structure  as  the  one  under 
ription.  All  the  external  decorations  of 
i a monument  should  be  large  and  decisive  in 
acter,  and  of  a nature  not  to  injure  by  time, 
this  need  not  preclude  great  richness  and 
;ty.  In  the  front  of  deep  niches,  deep 
gk  to  form  a dark  background,  statues  of 
ian  marble  might  bo  placed,  of  dimensions 
should  appear  somewhat  more  than  life- 
even  at  some  distance ; and  such  objects 
aced,  would  have  a grand  and  sober  effect’ 


The  figures  might  be  those  of  Shakspeare’s  best- 
known  contemporaries,  such  as  Greene,  Marlow, 
Ben  Jonson,  Spencer,  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  Chap- 
man, and  others.  His  own  statue,  of  colossal 
size,  should  appear  under  a canopy  of  granite, 
immediately  above  the  great  entrance  portal, 
which  should  be  spacious  and  magnificent,  and 
the  granite  canopy  over  the  statue  should  be 
elaborately  wrought  in  open  work,  though  mas- 
sive. The  great  portal  itself  should  be  flanked 
by  colossal  figures  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
wrought  with  Buonarottian  grandeur,  perhaps  iu 
the  fashion  of  Caryatides. 

Looking  far  back  for  examples  of  similar 
works,  the  noble  Carian  monument  of  Mausolus, 
with  its  gigantic  portrait  statues,  and  the  mag- 
nificent quadriga,  which,  but  for  barbarian 
violence  or  terrestrial  convulsions,  might  evi- 
dently have  been  as  perfect  to-day  as  it  was  the 
hour  it  was  completed  by  the  chisels  of  those  in- 
spired artists  of  Greece  who  conceived  the 
general  design,  and  wrought  it  out  with  such 
magnificence;  and,  seeing  how perfeot  the  frag- 
ments of  the  horses  are  which  now  lie  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  is  tempted  to  fancy  that 
the  statue  of  our  great  poet  might  stand,  crowned 
by  Fame,  in  a grand  triumphal  car  drawn  by 
four  horses,  on  the  roof  of  the  portico,  which 
should  form,  as  it  were,  its  pedestal.  The  car 
should  be  in  the  position  of  coming  towards  the 
spectator  as  he  approaches  the  building,  and 
should  be  made  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
works  ever  wrought  by  British  chisel.  The  pro- 
jection  of  the  part  of  the  building  devoted  to  the 
grand  entrance  being  made  to  form  the  pedestal 
of  such  a composition  without  losing  its  harmony 
with  the  other  thi’ee  projections,  would  become  a 
fine  and  characteristic  feature  in  the  building. 
Tho  large  sculptured  mouldings  of  the  arche°d 
portal  should  be  of  red,  white,  and  grey  material, 
with  one  or  two  narrow  hollows  of  black,  to  give 
vigour.  The  fitting  characteristics  of  the  vesti- 
bules and  entrance-hall  would  take  too  long  to 
describe,  as  the  character  of  the  interim  has  not 
yet  been  hinted  at,  and  must  now  be  briefly 
described  : — The  floor  might  be  of  red  and  grey 
granite,  in  some  simple  pattern  ; carpets  being 
laid  down,  at  times  of  periodical  performances, 
in  the  general  path  round  the  auditorium,  and  also 
in  front  of  ea,ch  seat.  The  seats  of  the  pit  should 
bo  of  red  polished  granite,  with  backs  and  arms  ; 
the  arms  next  the  central  passage  being  enriched 
with  grandly  carved  bosses;  and,  at  the  time  of 
performances,  cushions  should  be  provided  (kept 
in  a permanent  wardrobe)  for  the  seats  and  backs 
of  these  granite  chairs.  The  front  of  the  lower 
tier  of  boxes  should  be  red  granite,  with  mv-ssive 
mouldings,  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  lines  of 
which  might  be  gilt,  in  such  positions  where  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rubbing  could  not  take  effect. 
Along  the  front  of  this  massive  marble  “ bal- 
cony ” should  be  white  marble  panels,  enclosed 
in  very  massive  mouldings,  in  which  should  be 
inlaid  in  mosaic,  leaving  a white  margin,  scenes 
from  some  of  the  best  known  of  Shakspeare’s 
plays.  These  should  be  of  highly-finished  style, 
and  correctly  drawn,  eschewing  Mediaeval  mou- 
strosity.  The  second  tier  of  “ boxes”  should  be 
also  of  red  granite,  but  with  mouldings  of  gray 
to  lighten  it,  and  to  enclose  panels  of  white 
marble,  enriched  with  scenes  from  the  plays  in 
high  relief,  of  elaborate  character,  in  order  to 
contrast  with  the  stern,  broad  simplicity  of  the 
general  mouldings.  The  next  tier  should  be  of 
white  marble,  with  mouldings  of  grey'  granite, 
the  white  marble  having  an  inlaid  ornament.’ 
The  vaulted  roof  or  ceiling  mould,  as  described, 
should  be  of  white  marble,  perhaps  enriched  with 
mosaics  of  delicate  and  highly  finished  design, 
iu  which,  of  course,  all  attempts  at  imitating  the 
grotesqueness  of  Mediaeval  mosaics  should  be 
strictly  avoided.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  alter  what  has  been  said  of  the  permanence 
and  indestructibility  of  materials  employed,  that 
the  floors  of  the  boxes  and  all  the  corridors,  and 
even  the  stage, — indeed,  every  detail  of  the  main 
structure, — should  be  of  granite.  In  point  of  dura- 
bility of  material,  the  great  Roman  amphitheatres 
should  be  taken  as  a general  model,  such  as  the 
Colosseum  and  the  Amphitheatres  at  Verona 
and  other  places,  the  Stratford  Memorial 
Theatre  necessarily  differing  from  them  in  being 
a covered  instead  of  an  open  arena.  The  aper- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  roof  might  be  closed 
when  required  by  means  of  a slab  of  glass,  as 
thick  and  as  strong  as  marble,  working  on  bronze 
pivots,  like  the  massive  marble  doors  of  tho 
Macedonian  tomb  now  in  the  Louvre.  Thus 
constructed,  a theatre-monument  might  remain 
sound  and  perfect  after  the  wear  and  tear  of 
time  and  tempest  for  2,000  years.  The  style  of 


all  the  details  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
characteristic  of  this  age,  avoiding  any  imitation 
of  Gothic  forms  and  details,  or  of  Greek  or 
Roman  detail  of  any  well-known  kind.  In  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  whose 
style  was  his  own,  and  which  he  stamped  in- 
delibly upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  there 

must  be  no  imitations,  no  slavish  reproductions, 

the  work  erected  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
his  memory  must  be  as  pure  an  outcome  of  the 
highest  civilization  of  this  age  as  his  genius  was 
of  that  of  the  sixteenth.  He  left  the  styles  of 
his  predecessors  alone,— both  the  form  and  spirit 
of  his  productions  are  his  own,  and  if  he  took  a 
story  or  legend  from  a chronioler,  or  a writer  of 
romance,  he  cast  aside  the  stymie  and  manner  of 
the  author  whose  work  he  appropriated,  mould- 
ing and  modelling  it  afresh  after  his  own  im- 
mortal fashion,  and  so  deeply  impressed  the  seal 
of  his  genius  upon  it,  as  to  mark  it  as  his  own 
for  ever. 

The  time  for  erecting  some  grand  national 
monument  is  Burely  amved  at  la9t.  There  will 
oome  a time  when  memorials  of  our  great 
Shakspeare  will  form  the  leading  embellish- 
ments, not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in 
all  our  great  towns,  but  at  present  a soli- 
tary, and  yet  worthy  monument,  in  the  form 
of  such  a theatre  as  that  described,  will  nob 
form  a bad  beginning,  and  the  sooner  that 
beginning  takes  place  the  better.  It  is  always 
with  something  nearly  akin  to  a sense  of  shame 
that  we  at  present  acknowledge  our  shortcomings 
in  regard  to  public  memorials  of  our  greatest  men 
in  the  form  of  enduring  monuments  of  marble, 
bronze,  or  granite;  more  especially  when  we’ 
compare  our  almost  absolute  neglect  with  what 
Continental  nations  have  done  in  honour  of  those 
who  have  shed  the  glory  of  their  genius  upon  a 
national  history.  The  memory  of  Moli&re,  and 
other  great  French  dramatists,  has  been  honoured 
by  many  monuments  of  comparatively  indestruct- 
ible character,  and  in  the  highest  school  of 
French  art,  whioh,  in  their  elaborate  riohness, 
form  such  magnificent  public  ornaments  to  Paris 
and  other  cities  in  various  parts  of  France,  as 
our  artistic  neighbours  are  naturally  and  justly 
proud  of.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  worthy 
monument  to  boast  of, — certainly  none  erected 
with  such  lavish  display  of  art,— to  our  far 
greater  Shakspeare,  whose  vast  superiority  is 
acknowledged  by  all  tho  world,  and  whose  works 
are  for  all  time.  Strasbourg,  Mayence,  Frank- 
fort, have  vied  with  eaoh  other  in  glorifymo- 
the  memory  of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor 
of  that  art, — printing  with  movable  types, — 
which  has  given  a more  powerful  impetus  to  the 
general  progress  of  civilisation  than  any  other 
of  the  fine  or  mechanical  arts,  and  they  have 
honoured  themselves  in  honouring  their  great 
couutryman  ; while  Haarlem,  believing  that  one 
of  her  own  citizens,  Koster,  actually  preceded 
Gutenberg  in  establishing  the  first  rudiments  of 
that  art,  has  erected  a colossal  statue  of  noble 
design  in  his  memory,  on  the  principal  open 
space  in  the  city,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
situated  tbe  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  invented  movable 
types  for  the  printing  of  his  second  edition  of 
“ Tlie  Speculum  Humani  Salvationis,”  before 
Gutenberg  had  brought  his  nearly  simultaneous 
invention  into  a practical  form.  But  the  examples 
of  these  Continental  cities  have  incited  ns  to 
honour  in  a similar  manner  our  own  William 
Caxton,— our  enterprising  Englishman  who  first 
established  the  new  art  in  our  country. 


THE  “QUEEN  ANNE”  REVIVAL  IN 
IRELAND. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION'  OF  IRELAND. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  22nd  (the  president, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  in  the  chair),  a discussion 
on  “ The  Queen  Anne  Revival  ” was  opened  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Robinson  (hon.  seo.),  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  paper.— Sinco  the  days  when  Stuart 
& Revett  measured  and  published  drawings  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  Greek  temples,  archi- 
tecture in  this  country  has  become  as  changeable 
as  the  winds  and  as  extravagant  in  some  respects 
as  ladies’  fashions.  Before  considering  the  latest 
craze,  let  us  pause  and  recall  the  different  styles 
that  have  attracted  the  attention  of  architects, 
for  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth  our  art  has  been 
endued  with  no  healthy  vitality,  just  owing  its 
existence  to  the  fleeting  fancy  of  the  hour.  First 
we  had  Stuart  & Revett,  and  consequently  a 
mania  in  the  direction  of  Greece.  Greek  temples 
and  Choraic  monuments  studded  the  land  until 
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the  fashion  ohanged  to  Roman  Classic  ; then 
Sir  CharleB  Barry  introduced  Italian  in  his 
Travellers’  Club,  and  paralysed  the  architectural 
profession  by  his  daring  to  design  a club-house 
without  an  order  of  columns  tacked  to  the  outside 
walls.  Architects  in  those  days  could  not  under- 
stand  how  a window  could  be  made  an  archi- 
tectural feature  without  columns,  so  thiB  building 
was  bepraised,  measured,  and  published,  and 
helped  to  make  a man  of  Sir  Charles.  Such 
success  begat  imitators,  so  that  we  were  treated 
to  Italian  °Pallazzi  in  all  shapes  and  forms  for 
some  years.  Then  Pugin  came  on  the  scene,  and 
succeeded  after  a great  struggle  in  turning  the 
fashion  to  sixteenth  century  or  Tudor  Gothic-, 
Then  we  had  a trial  of  Decorated,  Norman 
and  Thirteenth-Century  Gothic.  After  a due 
course  of  these,  Mr.  Nesfield  and  Mr.  Shaw 
published  their  well-known  Continental  sketch- 
books,  and  straightway  Continental  Gothic 
became  fashionable.  Mr.  Ruskin  also  in- 
fluenced some  men  to  try  Venetian.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  we  had  a Japanese  craze, 
then  half-timber  houses,  and  now  every  one  is 
going  mad  about  the  so-called  Queen  Anne  re- 
vival, or  Free  Classic.  So  that  I should  not  be 
in  the  least  astonished  if  Mr.  Fergusson’s  exer- 
tions would  at  last  succeed  in  converting  ns  to 
the  beauties  of  the  Indian  styles  ; and  Egyptian 
and  Chinese  remain  to  be  tried  when  others  fail. 
The  Queen  Anne  revival,  as  it  is  called,  arises 
from  the  humiliating  fact  that  a few  men  lead 
the  profession  in  England,  all  others  following 
at  a respectful  distance;  and  no  sooner  has  one 
of  those  leaders  adopted  any  peculiarity  of  style 
than  he  has  scores  of  followers.  Hence,  when 
Mr.  Norman  Shaw  (who  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  some  beautiful  Gothic  designs)  designed 
the  New  Zealand  Chambers  in  London,— a 
building  with  which  I have  no  doubt  you 'are 
well  acquainted,— several  of  the  smaller  fry 
followed  hia  example,  and  designed  in  Queen 
Anne  with  the  same  facility  as  they  had  hereto- 
fore done  in  Gothic.  The  principal  merits 
claimed  for  the  style  by  its  admirers  are,— that 
by  its  means  architects  are  enabled  to  throw 
some  art  and  picturesqueness  into  their  works 
at  a moderate  expense,  and  that  truthfulness  of 
construction  can  be  obtained  in  it  as  iu  Gothic, 
an  argument  scarcely  tenable  in  the  face  of 
mock  windows  and  shaped  gable3.  The  London 
School  Board  has  served  to  give  this  movement 
an  impetus  it  would  never  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained, and  the  city  is  now  being  covered  with 
Queen  Anne  schools.  In  the  course  of  my 
rambles  through  Dublin,  I have  come  across  some 
ourious  old  houses,  whether  of  the  Queen  Anne 
period  I cannot  say.  I am  more  inclined  to  assign 
them  to  the  reign  of  George  I.  I have  taken  a 
few  photographs  of  them  that  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  how  picturesque  a street  of  such 
houses  would  be.  The  bricks  in  tho  strings  and 
cornices  are  richly  moulded.  The  gables  are 
curved,  and  topped  with  a moulded  brick  pedi- 
rnent.  The  interiors  of  those  houses  were  often 
elaborately  finished,  the  walls  of  the  halls  and 
rooms  being  sheeted  with  oak  wainscot,  and  the 
staircases  have  carved  and  twisted  balusters. 
Almost  all  the  chimneypieces  have  disappeared, 
and  the  houses  are  let  in  tenements,  yet  withal 
those  houses  have  an  air  of  dignity  and  comfort, 
and  recall  the  days  when  the  weavers  of  the 
liberty  were  a wealthy  and  important  body,  and 
many  a merchant  prince  resided  in  Blackpitts  or 
The  Coombe.  I had  some  time  ago,  when  taking 
down  several  of  those  houses,  an  opportunity  of 
studying  their  construction.  The  walls  were 
only  9 in.  thick,  and  the  fireplaces  in  comers 
of  the  rooms.  The  roofs  had  gables  to  the  four 
walls,  hence  all  the  thrust  was  thrown  on  the 
four  corners  by  means  of  the  valley  pieces. 
This  mode  of  construction  was  adopted  to  obtain 
as  much  space  as  possible  in  the  roof,  and  saved 
the  expense  of  gutters.  The  window-frames 
were  not  revealed,  the  outside  casing  being  ex- 
posed to  view.  The  sash-bars  were  very  strong, 
and  the  panes  small.  I am  of  opinion  that  where 
we  cannot  indulge  our  Gothic  proclivities,  such 
as  in  town  houses,  we  might  learn  a lesson  from 
the  humble  houses  in  The  Liberties  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  J.  J.  O’ Callaghan  said  that  the  “Queen 
Anne”  had  all  the  faults  of  Classic,  and 
its  merits  were  derived  from  Gothic,  and  that 
Mr.  Shaw  threw  the  spirit  of  Gothic  into  his 
Queen  Anne  buildings.  The  “New  Zealand 
Chambers”  were  Gothic  inspirit.  He  did  not 
think  this  fashion  would  last  long.  He  thought 
that  architects  Bhonld  adopt  either  round  arches 
or  pointed,  and  treat  them  truthfully.  This  con. 
etant  craving  for  something  new  is  deceptive, 
and  will  lead  us  into  difficulties.  There  are 


now  things  done  every  day  for  which  no  prece- 
dent can  be  found  in  ancient  work.  He  did  not 
care  what  style  a man  adopted ; so  long  as  he 
worked  truthfully  in  it,  he  must  produoe  a beau- 
tiful buildiDg. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Swan  said  that  a craving  after 
novelty  is  seen  in  London,  which  is  studded  with 
the  ugliest  modern  buildings  in  tho  world,  and 
that  the  Queen  Anne  style  is  a mere  passing 
fancy,  merely  attractive  from  its  novelty. 

The  President  said  that  some  four  years  ago, 
when  in  London,  he  saw  some  designs  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  this  style,  and 
was  much  surprised.  Since  then  the  movement 
had  spread  considerably.  Any  leader  will  have 
followers  who  will  produce  a number  of  inferior 
designs.  He  thought  that,  as  it  so  nearly  ap- 
proaches our  vernacular  architecture,  and  has 
some  art  to  recommend  it,  it  might  be  adopted 
where  clients  will  not  consent  to  Medicevalise 
their  houses  ; but  where  Gothic  architects  are 
left  free  to  follow  their  fancy,  and  adopt  Queen 
Anne,  it  can  be  only  looked  on  as  a retrograde 
movement.  He  also  thought  that  the  expense  of 
specially-moulded  bricks  would  be  so  great  in 
Dublin  as  to  prohibit  any  elaborate  Queen  Anne 
designs. 


COLOUR  AND  DECORATION. 
artisans’  institute. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Crace  lectured,  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  the  24th  nit.,  at  the  Artisans’  Institute, 
Castle-sireet,  St.  Martin’s. lane,  on  "Colour  and 
Decoration.”  One  of  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  he  said,  was  how  to  educate,  how  to  train 
the  art-workman,  so  that  each  might  take  such  a 
place  in  the  trade  or  handicraft  that  ho  was  to 
follow,  as  workmen  of  the  same  class  in  a foreign 
country.  Now,  what  was  decoration  ? It  was 
the  art  of  adorning  the  objects  that  they  used 
and  the  houses  they  occupied.  To  accomplish 
this  successfully  the  art  should  ever  be  accom- 
panied by  its  handmaidens,  knowledge  and 
taste, — the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
should  guido  them  in  the  application  of  art  to 
industry  ; and  taste,  that  cultivation  of  tho  mind 
which  enabled  them  to  appreciate  true  beauty  in 
the  elements  of  form  and  colour.  In  the  study 
of  any  art  it  was  necessary  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  rudiments  of  first  principles  of 
that  art,  and  to  teach  these  was  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  technical  education.  To  decorate  an 
object  appropriately,  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  material  of  which  it  was  made.  In 
weaving  matting,  or  articles  of  very  coarse 
texture,  scrolls  of  any  intricacy  would  be  out  of 
place,  and  tho  process  necessitated  simple  forms 
appropriate  to  the  fabric.  In  Turkey  carpets 
very  beautiful  forms  had  been  invented,  as  it 
were,  by  the  very  difficulties  of  the  coarseness 
of  the  stitch.  The  true  genius  of  an  artist  de- 
signer was  displayed  in  contriving  ornamental 
designs  congenial  to  the  fabric,  suitability  being 
an  important  element  in  decoration.  When 
working  in  a finer  material,  in  silk  and  wool,  for 
instance,  good,  well-defined  ornamental  forms 
were  desirable,  and  in  richer  fabrics,  such  aB 
satin  damask,  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  the  mate- 
rial had  to  be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage, 
by  ornament  with  good  breadth  of  space,  so  as 
to  show  off  the  rich  lustre  of  the  stain  in  contrast 
with  the  quieter  tone  of  the  silk.  There  were 
certain  fabrics  which  owed  all  their  value  to  the 
industrial  art  bestowed  upon  them,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  pottery.  They  had  all,  doubtless  seen 
the  Etruscan  vases  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
were  truly  triumphs  of  skilled  art,  both  for  the 
elegant  proportion  of  their  forms  and  the  beauty 
of  the  ornament  and  figures  that  decorated 
them.  The  Majolica  ware,  so  esteemed  at  the 
present  day,  was  made  of  coarse  clay,  and  owed 
its  value  to  the  artistic  work  displayed  upon  it. 
How  beautiful  were  some  of  the  productions  of 
the  Venetian  glass-blowers,  the  coloured  spirals 
so  delicately  and  elaborately  wrought,  and  yet 
the  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  work- 
man seemed  wonderfully  simple.  Take  a 
piece  of  furniture.  The  wood  it  was  made 
of  might  be  ordinary  enough,  but  the  mind  of  the 
designer  and  the  skill  of  the  workman  were  to 
make  it  “ a thing  of  beauty.”  From  the  be- 
ginning, however,  they  must  work  on  certain 
principles.  Let  the  construction  be  evident,  and 
if  carving  or  inlay  ornament  be  introduced,  let  it 
form  a feature  with  the  construction,  and  not 
overlay  or  disguise  it.  A proper  disposition  of 
well-proportioned  forms  was  the  first  considera- 
tion. The  perfection  of  art-manufacturo  con- 
sisted in  combining  with  the  greatest  possible 


effect  the  useful  with  the  pleasing ; and  the  1 
execution  of  this  could  generally  be  most  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  adopting  the  simplest 
forms.  With  regard  to  colour  decoration,  as 
applied  to  the  adornment  of  their  dwellings,  it 
should  be  the  ambition  of  every  man  to 
have  his  home  clean,  comfortable,  and  tasteful ; 
and  a knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  the  science 
of  colour,— for  it  was  a science,— might  bo  useful 
to  every  man.  Colour  gave  life  to  form  ; its 
variations,  properly  harmonised,  delighted  the 
eye,  and  had  a powerful  influence  on  the  mind, 
when  treated  with  that  skill  which  a careful  and 
well-trained  study  of  the  art  would  enable  them 
to  exercise.  To  study  properly  the  subject  of 
oolour,  they  must  begin  with  the  consideration  1 
of  light.  When  the  rays  of  white  light  were  • 
intercepted  or  dispersed,  colour  was  produced. 
Familiar  to  all  of  them  was  the  glorious  rain-  I 
bow, — 

“ Born  of  the  shower,  and  coloured  by  the  sun 
and,  as  Scott  had  told  them, — 

“ What  skilful  limner  e’er  could  choose 

To  paint  the  rainbow’s  various  hues, 

Unless  to  mortal  were  it  given, 

To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven  ? 

The  rays  of  light  emitted  through  a pri3Ui  gave 
out  a series  of  brilliant  colours,  known  as  the 
solar  spectrum  ; and  tho  relations  of  the  colours  I 
thus  produced  formed  the  fundamental  principles 
which  regulated  tho  science  of  colour.  After 
briefly  explaining  the  theory  of  the  law  of  con-  1 
trast  in  colouring,  Mr.  Crace  went  on  to  consider  j 
the  subject  of  harmony,— that  was,  he  said,  how  , 
to  bring  together  various  colours  in  such  pro-  I 
portions  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect,  j 
Bright  red  and  bright  green,  bright  bluo  and 
bright  orange,  could  not  be  used  together  in 
masses  without  much  modification.  Ho  spoke 
the  more  earnestly  because  he  believed  that  it 
was  a popular  delusion  that  those  contrasts  were 
quite  correct.  To  combine  various  modulations 
of  colour,  so  that  they  might  mingle  together 
and  form  a harmonious  whole,  demanded  care- 
ful study,  practice,  and  taste.  It  was  delightful 
to  find  how  charmingly  the  laws  of  harmony 
wore  expressed  in  the  colouring  of  flowers. 
Whether  it  bo  the  rose,  with  its  soft  gradations  I 
of  red;  the  iris,  with  its  rich  modulations  of 
violet ; the  fuschia,  with  its  scarlet  petals  sur- 
rounding its  purple  corolla;  the  red  passion- 
flower,  with  its  purple  and  white  fringe  and  blue 
stamen;  the  purple  pansy,  with  its  bright  centre 
of  yellow,— all  so  beautifully  modulated  by 
tender  streaks  of  complementary  colours,  and 
all  having  leaves  of  which  the  tone  was  that 
best  suited  to  the  flowerB.  However  violent  might 
be  the  contrasts  of  the  colouring,  there  were 
always  certain  combinations  which  perfected  the 
harmony  and  delighted  the  eyo.  The  hand  or 
Nature  never  erred.  He  oould  not  too  strongly 
urge  upon  those  who  sought  to  improve  them- 
selves  in  decorative  art,  to  study  carefully  from 
natural  flowers  and  foliage,  both  for  graceful- 
ness  of  form  and  for  harmony  and  richneRS  of 
colour.  In  considering  the  question  of  harmony 
of  colour,  as  applied  to  decoration,  the  tertiaries 
became  essentially  valuable.  They  had  the 
same  relation  to  the  secondary  colours  as  to 
shade  that  the  primary  colonrs  had  to  light. 
Citrine  was  to  dark  violet  as  yellow  was  to  light 
violet ; russet  was  to  dark  green  as  red  was  to 
light  green ; olive  was  to  dark  orange  as  blue 
was  to  bright  orange.  Thus,  each  of  the  secon. 
daries  was  neutralised  by  that  tertiary  in  which 
the  remaining  primary  predominated.  By  a 
proportionate  adjustment  of  the  primaries  with 
the  secondaries,  or  tertiaries,  harmony  of  solour 
was  produced.  In  decoration,  it  might  be  laid 
down  as  a principle  that  one  colour  should 
dominate;  that  this  dominant  should  be  a 
primary  or  secondary  ; and  that  tho  other  colours 
muBt  be  subsidiary  to  it.  Tn  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  harmony 
was  produced  by  employing  neutralised  hues  of 
colour  for  the  larger  masses,  and  then  givingfresb- 
ness,  cheerfulness,  and  beauty  to  the  whole  by  the 
introduction  in  small  masses  of  the  primary  or 
secondary  colours  that  might  form  the  proper 
equivalents  to  the  prevailing  colour.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  the  eyo  was  never 
satisfied  with  any  arrangement  of  colour  unless 
all  the  primaries  were  present  in  some  shape  or 
other.  In  carrying  out  decorations,  it  would  be 
found  that  all  colours  had  two  kinds  of  harmony 
—that  of  analogy  or  sympathy,  and  that  of  con- 
trast. For  instance,  they  would  suppose  the 
walls  of  a room  to  be  of  a soft  green  colour,  and 
that  curtains  were  required.  Two  colours  were 
open  to  them : on  the  one  hand,  a rich  yellow 
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brown,  which  was  the  softer  or  more  sympathetic 
harmony ; on  the  other  hand,  a warm  morone, 
which  was  the  harmony  of  contrast.  The  prin- 
cipal colourings  of  a room  being  decided,  the 
decorator  would  have  to  consider  how  best  to 
relieve  with  colour  his  cornice  and  frieze,  the 
ceilings,  and  the  woodwork.  The  cornice  was  a 
very  important  feature  in  a room  ; it  acted  as  a 
kind  of  frame  to  the  walls,  between  these  and 
the  ceiling;  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  except  in  peculiar  cases,  it  should  be 
made  to  belong  to  the  walls ; and  with  that  view, 
particular  care  must  be  taken  in  the  colouring  of 
it,  either  by  a soft  contrast  to  the  wall  colour 
or  by  a colour  referring  to  the  curtains  or  other 
aimonising  hue.  There  were  three  masses  of 
colour  to  bo  considered  in  living-rooms,— the 
walls,  the  curtains,  and  the  oarpets  ; but  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary  that  these  should  be  all 
If??*  °°  ours-  Two  of  them  might  accord, 
either  the  wa  Is  and  curtains, or  the  oortainsantl 
carpet.  If  the  walls  of  a room  wore  liichlv 
ornamented  in  colour,  either  by  arabee°que 
painting  or  otherwise,  it  was  deBirable  that  the 
cu  rtain  a be  quiet  in  tone,  and  not  of  contrasted 
colours,  also  that  the  carpet  preserved  a sub. 
dued  effeofc  that  did  not  interfere  with  the 
decoration  of  the  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  walls  of  a room  were  of  a quiet  tone,  or  were 
white  and  ornamented  with  gilding,  rations 
colours  in  ornament  or  flowers  might  he  intro- 
duced  with  propriety  in  the  carpet.  When  rooms 
were  papered  or  painted  in  tintsof  colour,  the  com. 

I bination  necessary  to  carry  oat  a pleasing  effect 
waa  sufficiently  sun  pie  and  easy;  but  even  in  these 
1 great  care  Bhould  be  taken  to  have  those  tints 
I ola  soft  agreeable  tone.  There  were  greens  and 

I greens,  buffs  and  buffs,  aud  greys  and  greys,  iu 
I the  one  ease  as  ugly,  raw,  discordant,  offensive 
1 “rr  d'sPloai™ff.  M in  the  other  they  might  be 
I sort,  harmonious,  agreeable,  and  refreshing  to 
I the  sight.  What  cunld  be  more  incompatible 
I than  a crude  emerald  green  ? Soften  it,  how. 

I ever,  with  a little  sienna,  or  other  moderating 
f colour,  and  make  it  suitable  in  depth  of  tone  to 
. the  B12B  of  the  room,  and  their  skill  and  taste 
[ w ould  malro  it  as  agreeable  as  it  would  be  other. 

*1  wise  repulsive.  These  tinted  colours  might  be 
k made  considerably  more  effective  by  a harmo. 

combination  with  a contrasting  tone  of 

i Sr  m th°  8t,les  or  morS‘M-  In  the  woodwork 

Vaa  “ 8eemed  t0  bs  t°°  generally  con. 

< sideied  that  it  must  bo  either  painted  white,  or 
r grained  in  imitation  of  some  wood.  Now,  he  did 
! pcoscnbe  graining,  on  the  contrary,  he 
'd“d  l‘°ccns,onal  yl  but  he  thought  it  was  used 

ii  far  too  frequently.  Wny  not  employ  a good 
i brown,  or  morone,  or  black,  well  relieved  with 

; li0ht-oolonred  lines,  taking  care  to  face  np  the 
f work  to  a very  smooth  enrfaoe,  and  to  varnish  it  ? 
Above  all,  however,  he  liked  the  real  wood,  even 
if  it  be  plain  deal,  or  pitoh  pine,  for  this,  if  well 
in  finished  by  the  joiner,  and  kept  clean,  would, 

. when  varnished,  have  o very  handsome  effect, 

.1  and  could  be  readily  ornamented  to  any  decree 
i by  painting  dark  lines  and  ornament  as  if  inlaid 
upon  it.  The  wear  of  this  kind  of  work  was  far 
K beyond  any  painting.  Again,  on  walls  of  stair.  1 
! ,°r  entrance  vestibules,  or  dados  of  rooms 

!l‘“‘au0“8,wf,jna,'blBa  woro  often  painted,  and 
. very  beautifully  palnted  too,  for  many  English 
. | artists  excelled  in  this  kind  of  work , but  these 
li. imitations  were  adopted  not  always  because  they 
r were  appropriate  to  the  place,  or  particularly 
. required,  but  because  being  varnished  they  wore 
i well,  and  nothing  else  was  suggested.  He  thought 
■however,  that  in  a moderately. sized  house,  where 
■ quiet  taste  was  appreciated,  stencilling  in  geo- 
llme.no  patterns  in  two  shades  of  one  colour 
was  preferable  to  marbling,  which,  if  done  in  an 
i interior  manner, >as  a most  unsightly  sham.  In 
((determining  the  colours  for  rooms  regard  should 
f:6  .1  J°  tbe‘r  “Spent,  giving  cool  and  refresh, 
j,  ? shades  to  the  south,  and  warm  comfortable 

i£b“dS  I-11”!  n°rth-  Then.  al»».  Pictures  re. 
rained  partioular  attention.  If  there  were  many 
n the  room  and  they  were  truly  works  of  art 
> he  colour  of  tLe  walls  must  be  subservient  to 
B|nem.  If  the  piotures  were  not  very  large,  and 
j he  colouring  of  them  not  dark  or  heavy,  sage 
r ;reen  was  a good  tone.  In  this  case  the  windows 
md 'doors  might  bo  oinnamon  colour,  if  not  real 
i rood  ; the  cornice  of  the  room  might  be  vellum 
.Moui,  relieved  with  the  cinnamon  and  dull 
liolet  iu  suitable  parts  of  it;  tho  oeiling  might 
e pale  grey.  If,  however,  the  room  be  larU, 
pifure«  bo,dl7  Painted,  red  was  an 
tcellent  colour  for  the  walls  ; it  gave  freshness 
“ y tbe  Partings ; and  if  the  room 

as  liO’htftd  i rnm  is j . • , . ... 
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■ ..  , , , ..  D roiuuugB , ana  it  the  room 

hSbted  ir°m  above,  it  rendered  it  bright  and 
leerful,  not  undesirable  qualities  where  there  I 


was  no  external  prospect.  The  woodwork,  if 
already  painted,  might  be  black  or  vellum  colour 
properly  relieved  on  the  mouldings.  The  cornice 
and  ceiling  of  the  room  should  be  carefully  toned, 
so  that  nothing  be  too  obtrusive  ; but  no  speoial 
colours  could  be  proposed,  as  they  would  depend 
on  the  design  of  the  architecture.  Only  he  would 
warn  his  audience  not  to  follow  the  advice  of  a 
clever  writer  in  a popular  magazine,  saying  that  i 
‘ a red  room  with  a blaok  ceiling,  starred  with  I 
dull  sea-green  or  yellow,  was  very  bright  and 
good.  Mr.  Craoe  doubted  it.  Considerable 1 
discussion  had  occurred  in  late  years  as  to  the 
proper  background  for  statues,— whether  it 
should  be  a quiet  neutral  tone  of  grey,  or  a more 
decided  colour,  such  as  morono  red.  He  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  decided  colour.  They 
could  not  lay  dowu  precise  laws  as  to  what  colours 
should  be  brought  together ; careful  modulation 
would  enable  an  experienced  artist  to  bring  any 
colours  together.  Disoord  could  always  be  made 
to  modulate  if  they  but  knew  how  to  do  it. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  considering  the  principles 
of  contrast  and  harmony,  or  their  application  to 
simple  forms  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but 
in  churches,  large  halls,  or  public  buildings  of 
importance,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  very 
carefully  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  of 
them  before  designing  the  decorations  or  arrant, 
ing  the  colours.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
architects  dreading  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
colour  in  a building  on  whioh  they  had  bestowed 
so  muoh  careful  study  and  labour.  Judioious  and 
well-designed  arrangements  of  colour  should  add 
to  the  architectural  effect.  By  these  the  prin- 
cipal constructive  features  of  a building  should 
be  emphasised  or  clearly  expressed;  and  the 
whole,  avoiding  confusion,  should  present  a com- 
bination and  symmetry  of  form  and  harmony  of 
colour.  As  for  himself,  he  abominated  white- 
wash. Ho  saw  not  the  beauty  of  interior  stone 
walls  unrelieved,  nor  did  he  see  the  impropriety 
of  covering  these  real  stone  walls  with  glowing 
colour.  With  regard  to  colour,  as  employed  by 
the  ancients,  in  Egypt  examples  of  decorative 
colouring  done  nearly  three  thousand  years  a^o 
were  still  in  fine  preservation,  aud  excited  the 
warmest  admiration.  The  interior  walls  of  the 
temples  were  often  covered  with  historical  re- 
presentations brought  out  in  colour;  the  main 
architectural  features  were  also  painted.  In  the 
British  Museum  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  might 
be  seen  reproductions  of  some  of  these  well 
worthy  of  their  attention.  The  Greeks,  he  had 
no  doubt,  carried  the  art  of  coloured  decoration 
to  the  same  perfection  as  the  other  arts  in  which 
they  so  excelled.  Their  descendants  showed  by 
their  decorative  works,  executed  in  a provincial 
Homan  city  1,800  yeara  ago,  how  beautifully  the 
art  was  still  practised  in  their  day.  Mr.  Crace 
Baid  their  descendants, .because  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  art  works  of  ltomo  were 
carried  on  by  Etruscans  and  Greeks.  The 
Romans  were  soldiers.  The  city  of  Pompeii 
submerged,  almost  forgotten,  during  1.S00  years' 
and  now  brought  to  light  again,  showed  all  the 
details  of  Roman  life  as  it  existed  at  that  distant 
period.  The  walls  of  the  houses  and  publ  o 
buildings,  though  roofless,  were  still  glowing 
with  colours  fresh  as  the  day  on  whioh  tho 
awful  calamity  overtook  the  city.  It  was,  indeed 
a mine  of  wealth  to  the  art  student.  Here  he 
would  find  wonderful  combinations  of  colour 
and  the  utmost  elegance,  fancy,  and  beauty  of 
ornament.  He  bad  endeavoured,  Mr.  Crace 
went  on  to  say,  to  explain  to  them  the  principles 
which  should  guide  them  in  the  employment  of 
colour.  The  subject  was  so  various  and  so 
extensive  that  it  was  impossible  in  a lecture  to 
do  more  than  point  out  some  of  the  main  features 
ol  the  art.  Much  must  always  depend  on  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  those  who  followed 
an  art,  aud  it  was  certain  that  those  who  would 
resolutely  study  to  improve  themselves  would 
open  a road  to  advancement  which,  followed 
with  perseverance,  steadiness,  aud  sobriety,  must 
lead  to  success.  Persevere  was  the  grand  motto 
to  be  borne  in  mind  iu  all  struggles  towards  a 
certain  goal.  Work,  steady  work,  was  the  ele- 1 
ment  of  success.  Let  every  young  man  be 
encouraged  to  learn  to  draw,  whatever  the  trade 
or  occupation  he  might  be  likely  to  follow.  It 
was  sure  to  be  a great  amusement,— it  must  be 
of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  after-life.  A car. 
penter  who  oould  make  good  working  drawings 
was  sure  to  advance  himself  before  those  who 
could  not.  One  of  the  best  sources  of  art  edu- 
caAon  was  to  visit  frequently  tho  glorious  works 
collected  iu  the  Kensington  Museum.  This 
museum  was  to  the  art-workman  the  most  vain, 
able  aud  the  most  useful  institution  in  the! 


country;  and  the  country  owed  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  tbe  man  whose  untiring  energy 
perseverance,  and  ability  had  enabled  him,  in 
spite  of  most  stupid  opposition,  very  niggard!  v 
support,  and  unjustifiable  ridicule,  to  accumu- 
late these  interesting  productions  of  the  art- 
workmen  of  all  countries  and  all  times.  Sir 
Henry  Cole  had  done  for  the  British  workman  a 
great  service ; for  in  this  museum  artisans 
might  see,  eaoh  in  his  own  speoial  handicraft 
examples  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by 
| skilled  art-workmen.  Let  the  art.stadent  study 
the  works  carefully,  then  would  he  realise  how 
| art  could  ennoble  even  the  most  common  objects, 

I f0Vbe  Ppwer  of  a true  artist  gave  a charm 
to  all  that  it  was  applied  to,  bow  art  humanised, 
elevated,  and  purified  the  soul  of  those  who 
would  lend  themselves  to  its  influence,  and  how 
that  influence  would  guide  them  in  their  labours, 
and  help  to  lead  them  towards  that  excellence 
which  it  was  to  be  hoped  they  eagerly  desired 
to  obtain. 

Mr.  Blyth  proposed,  Mr.  Snell  seconded,  and 
the  Rev  SC.  Solly  supported,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer,  whioh  was  acknowledged. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

A REMARKABLY -flat  distriot,  and  one  to  which 
on  this  account  was  given  prominence  in  the 
report  delivered  to  the  local  authorities  by  Mr 
Lewis  Angell,  C.E.,  and  then  Borough  Engineer’ 
is  not  the  most  favourable  for  drainage  operations! 
in  support  of  this  opinion  the  folio wiug  remaiks 
opened  the  subject,  penned  by  Mr.  Angell,  when 
called  upon  to  report  thereon  “ The  Borough 
of  Portsmouth  is  most  unfavourably  situated  for 
the  application  of  a natural  system  of  drainage 
because  no  part  is  much  above  and  a portionof 
it  even  below  tho  range  of  ordinary  Spring 
tides,  while  such  variations  of  altitude  as  do 
occur,  impede  rather  than  assist  the  engineer  in 
the  determination  of  the  direction  and  gradients 
of  his  main  lines  of  sewers.  The  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  borough  is  only  elevated 
about  12  ft.  above  the  tidal  range,  while  a lar^e 
extent  is  by  nature  a mar3h,  varying  from  2 ft. 
below  to  5 ft.  above  high-water  mark.”  This  re' 
port  was  made  in  March,  1864.  The  extensive 
works  which  have  been  carried  out  and  now 
thoroughly  completed  under  the  superinten. 
deuce  and  direction  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Greatorex, 
O.E.,  the  present  Borough  Engineer,  have 
fully  borne  out  these  original  views  of  the 
scheme,  aud  justifies  the  writer  in  affirm- 
ing that  no  provincial  district  has  offered  so 
many  obstacles  and  of  so  serious  a nature  as 
those  presented  in  the  course  of  this  under- 
taking. Of  coui'Be,  the  expense,  too,  has  been 
considerable.  The  system  consists  of  upper 
and  lower  levels.  The  first-named  traverses 
Kingston,  Fratton,  Milton,  and  Landport  ■ and 
the  lower,  — Portsea,  Portsmouth  proper,  * and 
bouthsea.  Commencing  at  the  outer  boundaries 
of  these  portions  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  and 
ultimately  uniting  near  Southsea,  and  running 
together  to  the  outfall  at  the  West  Wrimer  sand 
^!LLa,D?stone  Harbour,  great  aud  unexpected 
difficulties  were  encountered  there,  owin^  to  the 
tides,  work  having  to  be  executed  between  them  • 
and  there,  as  throughout  tlft  entire  work,  running 
sands  were  met  with.  To  commence  with  the 
low-level  drainage,  we  may  stale  that  it  travels 
in  a south-westerly  direction,  skirting  the  coast 
and  passing  through  Portsea,  receiving  drainage 
from  East  Southsea,  which  used  to  run  direct  to 

Sbe  0ea-  n1'116  brick  barreI  S0Wer  afc  this  Point  is 
-MOO  yards  m length,  and  4 ft.  2 in.  by  2 ft.  3 in. 
in  diameter,  and  the  inclination  is  2 ft.  per  mile" 

It  passes  across  Southsea  Common  iu  a north  ’ 
westerly  direction,  and  at  the  Pier  Hotel  receives 
the  branch  sewers  from  terraces.  The  size  of 
the  sewer  is  here  1,097  yards  iu  length,  and 
f-  • by  o r 8 m‘  1Q  diameter»  and  tho  inclina- 
?•  ft'  per, mi,e*  Aoross  tfao  moats  and 
fortifications,  and  over  the  site  of  Mill  Dam 
it  enters  Portsea,  interseoting  three  branches’ 
two  terminating  in  Queeu-street,  and  one  in  her 
I MaJssty’8  Dockyard.  The  length  is  here  1,550 
j yards,  and  the  inclination  is  5 ft.  per  mile.  The 
high-level  meanwhile  traverses  the  whole  of  the 
Landport  district,  and  joins  the  low-level,  as 
before  stated.  At  the  junction  the  barrel  is  4 ft. 
in  diameter,  while  the  inclination  is  2J  ft.  per 
mile.  From  this  point,  Grove-road  South,  cross- 
ing Elm-grove,  i3  covered  in  a northerly  direc- 
tion, the  length  being  3,220  yards,  and  the  barrel 
being  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  8 in.,  and  the  inclination  3 ft. 
per  mile.  The  Somers-road  branch  is  1,120 
yards  long,  and  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  8 in.,  aud  inclines 
4 ft.  per  mile.  The  termination  is  in  Kingston. 
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crescent,  where  the  length  is  423  yards,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  barrel  are  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  and 
the  inclination  is  6 ft.  per  mile.  There  are 
about  8 miles  of  main  and  54  miles  of  lateral 
and  branch  sewers,  ranging  from  different  sizes, 
and  at  different  inclinations.  The  branch  cul- 
verts are  of  brick,  from  3 ft.  by  2 ft.  to  2 ft.  by 
1 ft.  4 in.,  with  12-io.  and  lo-in.  pipes.  The 
stratum  [pierced  is  a formation  of  gravel  and 
brick  earth,  interspersed  with  veins  of  clay, 
and  mixed  np  with  shingle.  At  the  outfall 
in  Langstone  Harbour,  are  two  iron  pipes, 
1,200  ft.  in  length,  and  having  a diameter  of 
3 ft.,  and  an  inclination  of  G ft.  per  mile,  the 
combined  levels  being  emptied  by  means  of  these 
into  the  sea,  the  sewage  in  them  being  pent  up 
during  the  flow,  and  released  during  the  ebb 
tides.  We  may  state  that  the  combined  levels 
are  carried  from  the  junction  near  Eastney,  to 
the  junotion  with  the  iron  pipes,  by  a 4 ft. 
double-barrel  sewer.  The  pumping- station  which 
lifts  the  low  into  the  high  level,  is  provided  with 
a pair  of  25-h.p.  rotary  beam-engines,  which 
fulfil  admirably  the  purposo  for  which  they  are 
intended.  The  urban  portions  of  the  borough  are 
thoroughly  sewered,  every  house  being  brought 
within  the  required  distance,  i.e.,  100  ft.  from 
eaoh  residence.  Six  or  seven  pumps  are  required 
to  keep  down  the  influx  of  water,  and  although 
the  ground  through  which  the  drainage  has  to 
percolate  is  so  flat,  it  amply  effects  the  intention. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  manholes,  ventilating 
and  flushing-shafts,  receive  continual  and  regular 
attention.  The  storm  drainage  it  was  fnnnfl 
neces' 

up  of  luo  iai.i-uum  - . 

natural  outfall  of  the  storm  water.  This  was 
effected  at  an  additional  cost  of  6,0001.,  the  main- 
drainage  reaching  the  large  figure  of  160,0001. 
The  dimensions  of  storm  drainage  (in  length 
about  a mile  and  a quarter)  are  from  4 ft.  6 in. 
by  3 ft.  to  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  and  commencing  at  the 
monument  near  the  Bedford  Hotel,  Landport, 
and  terminating  at  the  Camber  Dock.  Ten 
thousand  houses  are  connected  with  the  drainage 
generally.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Greatorex,  C.E.,  assisted 
by  an  efficient  staff.  The  contract  for  the  main 


The  lower  parts  of  the  great  pillars  (which  are 
of  white  stone  from  Hildenly,  on  the  estate)  are 
green  and  gold,  the  pedestals  being  covered  with 
slabs  of  alabaster. 

The  whole  of  the  architectural  works  have 
been  designed  by  and  carried  out  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Mr.  Robert  J.  Johnson,  of 
Newcastle,  architect ; principally  by  the  work- 
men of  the  estate,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Ware,  the  clerk  of  the  works.  All  the  colour 
decoration  and  tho  altar-cloths,  &c.,  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  of  Lon- 
don, and  executed  by  him  and  liis  assistants. 
The  marble  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Field. 
Poole,  & Son,  of  London,  and  the  parquetry 
by  Mr.  Howard,  of  London.  Mr.  Councillor 
Rawling,  of  York,  has  executed  all  the  plaster- 
ing work.  The  brass  work  of  tho  screen 
has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Longden  & Co.,  of 
Sheffield,  from  the  architect’s  drawings.  The 
altar  cross  has  been  made  from  the  architect’s 
drawings  by  the  firm  of  Barkiutiu  & Krall,  of 
Regent-street,  London. 

The  whole  expense  (which,  of  course,  has  been 
very  considerable)  has  been  defrayed  by  Lord 
Lanerton,  except  the  font,  which  is  a special  gift. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  OUR  TOWNS. 

In  a pamphlet  ju6t  now  published,  entitled 

0 «c  Sheffield  as  it  was ; Sheffield  as  it  is ; Sheffield 

egular  a8  8hould  be,”  by  an  Old  Grammar-school  Boy 
,ion.  “The  storm  drainage  it  was  found  0f  1808, # the  writer  gives  a very  brief  sketch  of 
=ary  to  carry  out,  on  acoount  of  the  filling  ^he  progress  of  our  leading  provincial  towns, 
the  Mill-dam  Great  Moat,  which  was  the  8ince  the  end  of  the  long  war  between  this 

*“ country  and  France,  which  will  interest  some  of 

our  readers : — 

“ Liverpool,  the  first  in  commercial  importance, 
and  the  largest  seaport  next  to  the  metropolis  in 
size  as  in  population,  was  not  slow  to  move.  Her 
first  work  was  the  Exchange  Building  and  Man- 
sion House  or  Town-hall,  built  during  the  first 
years  of  the  present  century.  This  was  followed 
by  the  construction  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  con- 
taining the  Assize  Courts,  Music-hall,  and  other 
large  rooms  for  public  purposes.  Soon  followed 
the  erection  of  the  Brown  Free  Library,  the 

..  • r r-\ ~ 1 r.*-  T? n nnlfti frYi  otroof. 


by  an  efficient  staff.  The  contract  tor  the  main  the  erecti0n  of  the  Brown  *ree  hiorary,  tne 
drainage  was  undertaken  and  completed  by  Mr.  wideuiDgof  Dale.street,Raneloigh-street,  Church 
Frederick  Furniss  ; the  branch  sewers  by  Messrs.  streefc>  Castle-street ; and  now  there  is  in  pro 
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Neave  & Fry  ; the  iron  piping  by  Mr.  George 
Jennings,  of  Poole,  Dorset;  the  engine-houses, 
cottages,  &c.,  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  & C.  Light,  of 
Portsmouth ; and  the  engines  and  pumps  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Clayton,  of  Preston. 


THE  CHAPEL  AT  CASTLE  HOWARD. 
Recently  the  chapel  attached  to  the  palatial 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  at  Castle 
Howard,  was  opened  for  divine  service.  The 
event  was  celebrated  with  becoming  rejoicing, 
marking,  as  it  does,  the  consummation  of  an 
important  work,  the  execution  of  which  has 
involved  lavish  expenditure,  and  occupied  nearly 
five  years. 

The  chapel  at  Castle  Howard  is  situated  at 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  whole  building, 
and  its  windows  are  passed  on  the  right  by  all 
proceeding  to  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
castle.  It  is  not  the  work  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
who  first  planned  the  castle,  but  with  the 
remainder  of  the  western  wing,  including  the 
great  gallery,  it  was  designed  by  Sir  George 
Robinson. 

Before  the  recent  works  were  undertaken,  the 
chapel  was  simply  a fine  apartment,  about  70  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  and  30  ft.  high,  on  the  same  level  as 
the  state-rooms,  and  with  a very  handsome 
screen  of  Corinthian  columns  near  each  end. 

The  reredos  is  of  marble  and  alabaster,  there 
being  first  a plain  alabaster  wall,  against  which 
the  altar  stands,  and  above  that  a composition  of 
five  compartments  having  a pediment  supported 
by  pillars  of  red  jasper.  The  panels  are  filled 
with  rich  red  and  green  marbles,  and  the  centre 
with  a remarkably  handsome  piece  of  brownish 
marble,  from  the  antique  collection  in  the 
castle. 

Above  this,  four  large  columns  of  red  Devon- 
shire marble  support  the  main  pediment,  which 
reaches  to  the  top  of  the  chapel,  and  framed  in 
this  composition  is  a very  beautiful  picture,  “ Tho 
Man  of  Sorrows,”  designed  and  painted  for  this 
position.  About  a third  of  the  main  floor  is  set 
apart  as  a “ chorus  cantorum,”  and  with  the 
sacrarium  and  the  outer  compartment,  or  ante- 
chapel,  is  laid  with  handsome  marble  pave- 
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gress  the  opening  of  a fine  thoroughfare,  running  , 
from  Castle-street  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  to  be  named  Victoria-street,  whose  build- 
ings are  to  equal  in  style  and  magnitude  any- 
thing in  the  provinces.  The  new  Central  Station 
and  Lime-street  new  Station,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  docks  and  quays,  extending  nearly  five  miles 
along  the  Mersey,  place  the  town  amongst  the 
foremost  in  magnitude  and  wealth  in  the 
kingdom. 

Manchester  is  not  behind  her  contemporary  in 
lotting  the  world  know  that  her  wealth  shall  not 
be  hidden  under  a bushel.  Though  from  her 


formed  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  wants  of  the 

growing  population.  One  now  in  construction, 
from  the  Cathedral -square,  called  Deansgate, 
bids  fair  to  rival,  by  street  architecture  ot  the 
most  elaborate  and  elegant  character,  anything 
now  in  existence.  Not  less  striking  the  addition 
from  thence  to  St.  Anu’s-equare  of  two  arcades, 
wide  and  spacious,  where  Bhops  of  a high  class 
in  jewelry  attract  the  passenger.  In  fact,  the 
city  bids  fair  to  compete,  if  not  excel,  all  its  pro- 
vincial contemporaries  in  public  buildings  and 
streets,  as  it  does  in  wealth,  manufactures,  and 
population,  making  it,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  the 
second  town  of  the  country. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  town  of  Leeds,  one  ot 
the  principal  towns  of  the  West  Riding  of  the 
county  of  York,  that  has  also  participated  largely 
in  the  increase  of  wealth  by  its  textile  manu- 
factures, as  also  by  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  locomotive  engines,  incident  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  portion  of  the  trade  that  has 
within  the  last  thirty  years  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  bringing  the  most  remote  places  within 
twenty-four  hours’  distance  of  Urn  metropolis, 
and  which  has  every  prospect  of  being  the  chief 
mode  of  conveyance  throughout  the  world. 

Leeds  had ‘an  advantage  over  most  other 
towns  in  having  a good  wide  street  from  the 
bridge  over  the  river  Aire  to  Upperhead-row. 
The  march  of  improvement  has  removed  a large 
block  of  unsightly  buildings,  and  opened  up  a 
considerable  extension  to  the  previous  length  of 
Briggate.  In  addition,  the  narrow,  crowded 
street  called  Boar-lane  has  been  entirely  swept 
away,  giving  place  to  a wider  and  splendidly- 
constructed  street,  extending  to  the  Central 
Railway  Station,  and  leading  to  tho  new  lown- 
hall,  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  best  im- 
provements that  could  have  been  suggested. 
The  Town-hall,  containing  the  Assize  Courts,  is 
a noble  building,  which  was  constructed  before 
the  West  Riding  was  separated  into  divisions. 
The  erection  of  that  structure  secured  to  Leeds 
the  advantage  of  being  the  Assize  town  of  the 
West  Riding,  to  tho  disparagement  of  the  town 
of  Sheffield,  whioh  was,  and  still  is,  destitute  ot 
any  accommodation  for  that  purpose,  a disad- 
vantage which  no  doubt  entailed  considerable 
loss  and  expense  upon  the  ratepayers. 

The  town  of  Bradford,  eight  miles  from  Leeds, 
thirty  years  ago  had  barely  twenty  thousand 
'inhabitants,  but  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the 
textile  fabric  of  alpaca,  kerseys,  and  stuff  fabrics, 
has  a colony  of  German  aud  other  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  by  the  inoreased  trade  has  brought 
together  a population  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  people,  and  transformed  what  was  a 
8 mall  place  into  a town  of  stately  architectural 
buildings,  consisting  of  Town-hall,  Exchange,  and 
streetsDequal  in  architecture  and  not  unlike  the 
Belgian  towns  of  Ghent,  Bruges,  &c. 

The  town  of  Halifax,  only  seven  miles  distant 
from  Bradford,  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  has 
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be  hidden  under  a bushel.  though  from  her  algobeen  equaiiy  successful  in  her  manufactures, 
geographical  position  her  streets  are  tolerably  st;]1  more  fortunate  in  having  a man  who  to 

level  and  straight,  yet  her  buildings  have  been  • cel  fortune  added  a liberality  not  fre- 
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invariably  low  and  mean,  with  uniform  tasteless- 
ness,  and,  being  built  of  brick,  have  a dingy 
appearance.  Mosley-street  was  the  only  one  of 
any  decent  architectural  construction  until  the 
widening  and  rebuilding  of  Market-street,  a 
narrow  over-crowded  lane,  as  its  name  implied, 
that  would  scarcely  permit  two  wagons  to  pass 
into  the  area  where  the  then  newly-built  Exchange 
stood.  The  increase  of  the  town  and  its  im- 
mensely-expanding trade  soon  brought  into 
existence  the  present  Market-street.  That  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  In- 
firmary, the  filling  up  of  the  black-looking  pool 
of  water  in  the  front,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
oround  into  a fine  area  now  occupied  by  a foun- 
tain, aud  the  erection  of  an  artistic  statue  with 
ornamental  pedestals  to  the  honoured  memory  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  . 

Equally  noteworthy  are  the  Assize  Courts  in 
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Equally  noteworthy  are  tne  Assize  you.as  m - - 
Salford,  a splendid  Gothic  pile  of  buildings ; the  ^ ^ 
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a princely  fortune  added  a liberality  not  Ire- 
quently  met  with.  The  late  Sir  Franois  Croaaley , 
»ave  a splendid  park,  close  to  the  town,  foundec 
charities,  built  churches,  aud  was  chief  mover, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Corporation,  in  opening 
up  new  streets  and  otherwise  embellishing  the 
town,  making  what  was  a narrow,  crooked, 
stunted  town,  one  which  all  who  see  it 
must  admire.  The  style  of  its  construction  is 
only  equalled  by  the  beauty  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  built,  being  of  stone  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  , 

Huddersfield  might  be  adduced  as  an  instance 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  also  partaking  of  the 
general  success  attending  the  textile  and  woollen 
fabrics.  Nor  has  Huddersfield  been  backward 
in  providing  public  halls  and  convenient  and 
spacious  streets,  showing  appreciation  and  en- 
joyment  of  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  ioha- 


chapel,  is  laid  witn  nanaaome  maiuio  pave-  contemporaries,  uol  eioepi 
ment,  ’the  design  based  on  some  examples  of  | Glasgow,  or  even  London 
the  ancient  “opus  Alexandrinum.”  The  rest) ; 
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new  Town-hall  and  its  offices,  which  will,  when 
finished,  be  a most  elaborate  and  magnificent 
work,  in  Albert-square,  where  a statue  in  marble 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort  is  placed  under  a 
beautiful  florid  Gothic  canopy  that  cOBt  1,0001., 
presented  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gadsby, 
mayor  of  Manchester,  in  1858.  A new  Exchange 
has  been  erected  as  the  result  of  immensely  in- 
creased business  transactions  arising  during  the 
past  fifty  years  of  increasing  prosperity,  which, 
in  its  magnitude  of  proportions,  science  in  con- 
struction, and  great  utility,  has  excelled  all  its 
contemporaries,  not  excepting  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
T — J — Streets  have  been 
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of  the  floor  is  laid  with  oak  parquetry. 


Pawson  & Brailsford,  Sheffield.  1876. 


Not  only  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but 
in  all  parts  of  the  north,  have  the  large  towns 
benefited  either  in  the  production  of  minerals  or 
by  the  extension  of  manufactures.  The  results 
are  shown  in  improved  public  buildings  an 
streets  and  in  the  reconstruction  or  opening  out  ot 
new  routes.  The  convenience  of  the  public  ana 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  consulted 
regardless  of  present  cost,  seeing  that  posterity 
will  have  to  bear  its  proportion  of  the  outlay, 
while  those  who  are  living  desire  to  participate 
in  the  benefit.  The  facilities  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  placed  within  the  power  of  corporate 
bodies  enable  them  to  raise  money  on  their  rates, 
extending  over  a considerable  period  if  require  ’ 
so  that  only  a decimal  amount  is  required  to 
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many  years,  while  all  the  advantages  are  almost 
immediately  obtained.  A number  of  instances 
could  be  cited  of  actual  profit  being  realised  by 
the  alterations." 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  urge,  and  with 
justice,  that  the  time  has  come  for  Sheffield  to 
improve  the  thoroughfares  of  the  town,  and 
} provide  proper  municipal  buildings,  and  he 
3 makes  suggestions  with  these  ends  in  view, 
which  those  who  are  locally  interested  and  are 
conversant  with  the  various  pros  and  cons,  that 
can  be  advanced  should  carefully  consider. 
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THE  INDIA  MUSEUM  QUESTION. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  read  a 
paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts  last  week.  In 
closing  it,  the  reader  said,  the  main  difficulty  in 
the  management  of  a museum  is  to  combine 
scientific  thoroughness  with  that  condensation  of 
i information,  and  that  simplicity  of  the  results 

* which  are  indispensable  if  the  influence  of 
[i  museums  is  ever  to  be  felt  beyond  a small  cirole 
I of  connoisseurs.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
ji  lies  in  a division  of  functions  between  the  central 
ti  museums  and  local  museums.  The  first  would 

l serve  mainly  for  the  preservation  and  elabora- 
I!  tion  of  information,  and  for  the  general  advance- 

I ment  of  science  and  art,  whilst  local  museums 
»i  would  fulfil  the  functions  of  making  that  informa- 
li  tion  practical  ly  useful  in  rendering  it  accessible 
i to  the  practical  classes  throughout  the  country. 
'J  The  central  museum  would  not  only  be  a store 
i<  or  reservoir  of  the  accumulated  knowledge  of 
? generations,  but  would  likely  be  a laboratory  or 
j workshop,  in  which  the  typical  collections  would 

* be  prepared;  it  would  epitomise  the  leading 
features  of  every  one  of  the  different  groups  of 
the  museum,  in  the  same  manner  in  whioh  the 
trade  collections,  already  described,  epitomise 
all  the  practically  important  conclusions  which 

Ji  can  be  derived  from  a study  of  the  whole  of  the 
ji  collections  of  raw  produce  aud  manufactures 
),  contained  in  the  India  Museum.  The  local 

II  museums  would  consist  mainly  of  copies  and 
a reproductions  of  theso  typical  collections.  It 
i must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  useful- 
v ness  of  the  original  collections  of  the  central 
ji  museum  will  bo  exhausted  by  the  preparation  of 
[ typical  collections,  and  that  all  the  information 

i which  tho  central  museum  is  capablo  of  afford- 
)i  ing  would  be  embraced  within  their  compass. 

[ The  central  museum,  from  its  systematic  com-’ 

>1  pleteness  and  rich  stores  of  information,  will 
/ always  remain  the  place  for  final  reference,  and 
i will  afford  an  inexhaustible  field  for  new  investi- 
. gations,  for  the  working  up  and  the  digestion  of 
Ji  crude  material,  and  for  its  elaboration  into  tho 
I clear  aad  methodic  shape  in  which  it  is  capable 
1 of  being  made  accessible  to  the  public.  It  will 
ji  contain  the  original  documents,  as  it  were,  of  the 
1 inquiry,  and  remain  tho  workshop  in  which  new 
ji  results  will  be  constantly  produced,— the  typical 
I collections  will  exhibit  only  its  final  conclusions, 
i>  and  bring  them  into  circulation,  thus  increasing 
its  usefulness  in  about  the  same  manner  that 
i printing  multiplies  the  usefulness  of  a manu- 
;i  soript,  and  thus  the  central  musoum  will  be  more 
k especially  an  institution  for  increasing  the 
n number  of  people  who  will  possess  that  know- 
I ledSe-  Thus  the  function  of  the  central  museum, 

» as  a store  of  information,  as  a source  of  official 
f|  reference,  and  as  a scientific  institution  promoting 
original  inquiry,  is  independent  of  the  typical 
1 collections  ; but  the  latter  will  extend  the  area 
of  its  influence  from  the  soientifio  and  literary 
;icla83  to  the  whole  commercial  and  manufacturing 
Jicommunity,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 

1 The  advantages  of  typical  collections  are  the 
usame  as  those  already  pointed  out  with  regard  to 
rtrnde  collections,  viz.,  cheapness,  compactness, 
nsimplioity,  and  clearness.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
-prove,  moreover,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
j. influencing  and  instructing  the  public  at  large, 
ithe  small  typical  collection  will  bo  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  complete  original  collection.  Take 
any  of  the  collections  belonging  to  the  British 
i Museum,  or  to  anv  scientific  museum.  It  stands 
i to  reason  that  in  representing  the  natural  history 
1 of  plants,  or  of  fishes,  or  of  birds,  or  of  minerals, 
the  untutored  public  will  more  easily  assimilate 
ithe  principles  of  scientific  classification,  and 
1 gather  the  structural  progress  apparent  in  the 
hierarchy  of  organic  beings,  if  the  collection  con- 
.tains  only  the  number  of  specimens  strictly 
required  to  bring  out  those  main  ideas  in  strong 
■ relief,  the  specimens  being  selected  on  aocount 
)f  their  marked  characteristics  and  typical 
; ngnificance.  By  increasing  the  number  of 
i .specimens,  the  meaning  is  diluted,  and  finally 


obscured  altogether,  in  the  crowd  of  confused 
and  unconnected  details.  Take  the  example  of 
paleontology.  A full  palmontologioal  series  of 
the  globe,  whioh,  if  it  could  be  compiled,  would 
be  invaluable  to  soientifio  geologists,  would  have 
to  consist,  at  a guess,  of,  say,  50,000  specimens. 
But  who  will  deny  that  a small  collection  of,  say, 
200  typioal  forms,  will  be  far  more  suitable  for 
rendering  apparent  to  an  unskilled  visitor  the 
few  rudimentary  notions  whioh  explain  the  bear- 
ing of  the  palaeontological  remains  on  geological 
science,  and,  whioh  are  all  he  can  be  expected 
to  be  interested  in.  Or  take  the  rooms  upon 
rooms  filled  at  the  British  Museum  with  Greek 
vases,  looking  to  the  profane  so  very  like  eaoh 
other.  A dozen  or  a score  of  such  productions 
would  be  ample  for  typifying  to  the  general 
public  the  position  which  the  Greek  vases  occupy 
in  relation  to  ceramic  art  generally.  Indeed,  we 
may  state  as  an  undoubted  fact,  what  at  first 
sight  looks  like  a paradox,  i.c.,  that  the  larger  a 
collection  tho  smaller  the  number  of  people  who 
can  visit  it  with  any  advantage,  that  is,  of  people 
who  can  derive  from  the  inspection  any  useful 
ideas  or  conclusions. 

Tho  subject  of  typical  collections  also  naturally 
offers  itself  as  an  illustration  of  another  leading 
principle,  without  the  systematic  adoption  of 
which  it  is  idle  to  expect  great  and  national 
results  from  the  existence  of  museums.  This 
principle  consists  in  securing  an  organised  public 
co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
museum.  It  is  evident  that  the  preparation  of 
typioal  collections  is  a very  difficult  undertaking. 
Nothing  is  bo  easy  as  a show  of  erudition,  but 
nothing  so  repulsive  to  the  general  public.  But 
to  bring  order  and  clearness  to  the  exposition  of 
a complex  subject  is  a task  for  which  only  a few 
master-minds  are  qualified.  The  principal  but 
most  rare  characteristics  of  our  modern  scientific 
men  is  the  endeavour  to  fix  certain  leading 
types,  and  then  to  follow  the  variations  of  these 
types  in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  the 
determining  conditions.  If  these  ideas  are  to 
be  embodied  in  the  typical  collections  like  those 
here  described,  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be 
beyond  the  grasp  of  even  tho  best  staff  which  a 
museum  can  possess,  and  that  it  can  only  be  done 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  day,  eaoh  taking  the  group  which  most 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  subject  of  his  par. 
ticular  study.  Thus,  as  regards  the  India 
Museum,  though  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  for- 
tunate in  having,  in  Dr.  Birdwood,  a man  whose 
successful  experience  in  dealiug  with  similar 
matters  in  India  is  a tangible  guarantee  for 
entertaining  hopes  of  a similar  success  in  the 
case  of  the  present  museum,  and,  though  on  its 
staff  there  are  several  who  have  already  made 
their  mark  in  Indian  subjects,  yet  it  would  be 
impossible,  by  their  unaided  efforts,  to  attempt 
the  full  [execution  of  more  than  a few  of  those 
typioal  collections.  Luckily,  however,  amongst 
those  prominent  on  the  field  of  Indian  research 
men  are  not  wanting  who  will  devote  time  and 
trouble  to  a task  of  such  manifest  public  advan- 
tage.  I may  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  of  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  of  Sir 
George  Campbell,  of  the  Hon.  W.  Egerton,  and 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Grote,  and  there  are  other  mem. 
bers  of  the  Asiatio  Society,  who  are  williu"  to 
help  in  this  work. 

There  is  also  another  direction  in  which  public 
co-operation  is  no  less  urgently  required,  i.e.,  co- 
operation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a full’dis- 
semination  of  the  information  obtained  through 
the  instrumentality  of  museums.  The  supportof 
the  Indian  Institute,  and  the  foundation  of  local 
museums,  belong  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  I 
have  no  time  to  enter  into  this  matter,  beyond 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  an 
influential  committee  is  now  under  consideration, 
for  the  purpoee  of  deciding  what  steps  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  secure  the  establishment  of 
the  Indian  Institute. 

Allow  me  to  wind  up  by  a brief  reference  to 
the  present  location  of  the  India  Museum,  and 
to  the  question  of  its  future  and  permanent 
location.  The  galleries  at  South  Kensington 
containing  the  collections  of  this  museum  will 
be  first  opened  on  the  25th  of  May,  for  a conrer- 
sazione  given  by  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  no  long  delay  will  elapse 
before  they  are  opened  to  the  public  likewise. 

It  is  out  of  question  to  expect  that  by  that 
time  anything  like  the  full  programme  here 
indicated  can  be  carried  out.  Only  rough 
divisions  between  the  main  groups  can  be 
attempted  at  first.  The  special  and  typical 
collections  must  be  the  growth  of  years  of 
’abour,  though  probably  the  most  interesting, 


of  them  will  be  completed  before  the  expiry 
of  the  three  years’  lease  at  South  Kensington. 

• r0gards  tbe  question  of  the  future  build- 
ing,  the  first  point  is  the  expenditure  required 
ior  it.  On  the  subject  of  sharing  the  expendi- 
ture  between  England  and  India,  I cannot  add  a 
single  word  to  the  convincing  memorials  pre. 
sented  to  the  Prime  Minister,  by  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  as 
also  by  tho  Association  of  the  Chambers  of  Com. 
merce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  association 
has,  in  addition  to  a memorial  already  presented 
adopted,  at  their  late  meeting,  a resolu- 
tion of  following  up  their  representations  by  a 
deputation.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
reasons  which  show  that  England  should  par. 
tioipate  in  the  expenditure,  have  been  sufficiently 
convincing  to  make  some  people  inclined  to  think 
that  not  only  a share  but  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penditure should  be  borne  by  this  country. 
Remembering  the  observations  of  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  his  autobiography  about  the  advantages 
which  accrue  to  an  intermediate  plan,  from  the 
existence  of  any  distinct  proposition  of  an 
extreme  character,  I am  led  to  believe  that  the 
memorial  presented  by  tho  Council  of  this 
Society  in  favour  of  paying  for  the  whole 
establishment  of  the  India  Museum  with  English 
money  will  prove  of  no  small  assistance  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  the  intermediate  course, 
of  that  recommending  the  sharing  of  the 
expenditure  between  the  two  countries. 

As  regards  the  amount  of  expenditure,  it  has 
been  roughly  estimated  at  about  100.000Z 
which,  however,  would  have  to  be  spread  over 
several  years.  As  a oertain  time  would  have 
likewise  to  elapse  before  the  plans  could  be  pre. 
pared,  the  sum  required  in  the  current  year 
would  be  but  small. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  size,  character,  and 
location  of  the  building.  On  all  grounds  of 
public  expediency  it  would  be  of  undoubted 
advantage  to  make  use  of  the  site  in  Charles, 
street  already  in  possession  of  tho  India  Office. 
An  India  Museum  then  would  be  not  only  in 
close  proximity  to  tho  office,  and  easily  available 
for  official  reference,  but  it  would  be  in  the  verv 
centre  of  public  life,  and  not  far  removed  from 
the  centre  of  business.  The  only  objection  ever 
brought  forward  is  the  want  of  space.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  surround- 
ing property  in  nowise  excludes  the  idea  of 
future  extension,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  space  already  in  the  hands  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  would  be  ample,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  an  India  Museum  and  Library,  but 
also  for  the  location  of  a Colonial  Museum.  T 


. — v/uiviumi  Jiiuaeum. 

may  mention  several  facts  bearing  on  this  poinl 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  erecting  a building  wit 
a net  floor  space  of  donble,  or  even  treble,  tha 
now  about  to  be  occupied  by  the  India  Museur 
at  South  Kensington,  and  it  must  be  remembere 
that  the  space  will  be  far  more  convenient  fo 
arrangement  than  the  wasteful  and  inoonvenientl 
narrow  galleries  at  South  Kensington.  There  i 
likewise  to  bo  kept  in  mind  that  the  prcparatioi 
of  typical  collections  is  sure  to  relieve  th 
museum  of  a great  deal  of  surplus  articles 
Moreover,  I am  satisfied  that,  by  discarding 
a great  measure  tho  use  of  the  small  movabh 
cases,  and  by  introducing  the  system  of  per- 
manently fixed  glass  cases  of  large  extent  then 
will  result  not  only  a great  saving  in  money 
but  likewise  a surprising  eoonomy  of  space 
accompanied  by  increased  effect.  If  we  art 
satisfied  on  tho  score  of  space,  the  other  advan 

tages  of  South  Kensington— air  and  li*>-ht 

resolve  themselves  into  a question  of  a few  extra 
dusters  and  a trifling  increase  of  the  gas  bill 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  left  out  of  sight  that  the 
proposed  concentration  of  educational  museums 
at  South  Kensington  cannot  be  effected  without 
occupying  a good  deal  of  space,  as  also  (as  I 
had  occasion  to  point  out  in  a series  of  letters 
made  public  some  time  ago),  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  the  idea  of  exhibitions 
is  not  nearly  so  dead  that  it  could  not  be  resus- 
citated  with  a more  practical  programme  - 
because,  whenever  the  people  of  this  country 
will  set  earnestly  about  the  establishment  of 
technical  museums,  they  will  disoover  that  no 
such  museums  will  be  efficient  unless  they  are 
constantly  recruited  and  kept  to  the  level  of  the 
most  recent  progress  by  an  international  com. 
petition  at  exhibitions.  On  all  these  grounds  I 
consider  that  it  would  be  bad  polioy  to  alienate 
permanently  any  buildings  or  ground  which 
would  render  it  afterwards  diffioult,  if  not  im. 
possible,  to  resume  the  exhibitions.  Thus,  both 
in  tho  best  interests  of  the  India  Museum  and  in 
i those  of  the  grand  series  of  institutions  estab. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  PLUNGE  BATHS. 


lished  at  South  Kensington,  I hold  that  it  is  best 
to  adopt  the  Cbarles-street  site  as  the  place  for 
the  permanent  location  of  the  India  Museum. 


ASKE’S  NEW  SCHOOLS  AT  HOXTON. 

For  some  time  past  the  Haberdashers’  Com- 
pany have  been  engaged  in  converting  Aske’s 
Hoxton  Almshouses  into  spacious  schools,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  scheme  of  the  Endowed 
School  Commission.  The  buildings  are  now 
almost  completed,  and  the  schools,  which  will 
accommodate  about  250  boys,  and  an  equal 
number  of  girls,  arc  intended  to  be  opened  about 
the  middle  of  next  month. 

Whilst  the  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
almost  entirely  reconstructed,  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  in  future  to  be 
exclusively  applied,  very  extensive  new  build- 
ings have  been  added,  including  the  erection  of 
an  entirely  new  elevation  at  tho  west  side,  which 
was  formerly  the  rear  of  the  building,  but  which 
has  now  been  converted  into  one  of  the  main 
frontages  of  the  structure.  This  newly-added 
portion  is  carried  westward  to  a depth  of  about 
50  ft.,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  construction  of 
an  unusually  large  school  room.  It  is  also  52  ft. 
in  width.  It  is  built  of  yellow  brick,  with  Port- 
land cement  dressings,  the  elevation  containing 
Jive  lofty  windows,  16  ft.  in  height,  by  which, 
with  four  similar  windows  on  the  north  and 
south  Bidee,  the  large  school-room  is  lighted.  A 
spacious  new-class-room  has  been  erected,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  rooms  in  the  reconstructed  build- 
ing, which  have  also  been  converted  into  class- 
rooms. At  the  north-east  side  of  the  building 
a porter’s  lodge  has  been  erected,  contain- 
ing six  apartments,  with  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion for  a porter  and  his  wife.  The  whole  of 
the  almshouses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  main  school  buildings  fronting  Pittfield- 
street  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  entire 
area  with  a frontage  of  about  200  ft.  in 
length,  and  upwards  of  100  ft.  in  depth,  is  to  be 
asphalted,  and  appropriated  as  a recreation- 
ground  for  the  boys,  with  a spacious  covered 
playground  or  shed  at  the  south- eaet  corner  of 
the  grounds.  A large  area  on  the  west  Bide,  in 
front  of  the  new  west  frontage  just  described, 
will  be  similarly  laid  out  as  a recreation  and  play- 
ground for  the  girls. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  old 
school  buildings  amounts  to  an  entire  conversion. 
What  was  formerly  the  chapel  now  forms  a por- 
tion of  the  main  public  schoolroom,  which  is 
81  ft.  in  length  and  32  ft.  in  width  at  that  part 
which  was  formerly  the  chapel,  the  west  end,  or 
added  portion  being  50  ft.  in  width,  and  the 
schoolroom  containing  an  aggregate  superficial 
area  of  3,200  ft.  It  is  28  ft.  in  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  walls  entirely  around 
the  apartment  are  wainscoted  to  a height  of 
about  5 ft.,  and  in  addition  to  the  west  and 
north  and  south  windows,  it  is  lighted  by  a sky- 
light over  that  portion  which  was  formerly  the 
chapel.  Corridors  on  each  side  of  the  school- 
room, 6 ft.  in  width,  lead  to  the  different  class- 
rooms, which  are  ten  in  number, — five  for  girls, 
and  five  for  boys, — the  boys’  class-rooms  being 
on  the  south  side,  and  those  for  the  girls  on  the 
north  side. 

Instead  of,  as  formerly,  being  a school  with 
alms-houses  combined,  for  the  education  of 
twenty  boys,  the  sons  of  haberdashers,  and  the 
support  of  twenty  inmates  of  the  alms-houses, 
the  establishment  will  now  be  exclusively  an 
educational  institution  for  about  500  children, 
for  whom  a low  rate  of  tutors’  fees  is  to  be  paid 
as  fixed  by  the  Endowed  School  Commission,  a 
preference  being  given  in  the  admission  of  pupils 
to  the  children  of  haberdashers. 

Mr.  W.  Snooke,  of  Dnke-street,  London  Bridge, 
the  architeot  to  the  Haberdashers’  Company, 
designed  the  new  buildings  and  alterations,  which 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs  Rider  & Son, 
the  contractors,  Mr.  Hobbs  being  foreman  of  tbe 
works,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  about 
10,0001. 


New  Congregational  Schools,  Stockton. — 

The  foundation  stone  of  new  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Congregational  Chapel  was  laid 
on  the  17th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Dodds,  M.P.,  in  presence 
of  a large  number  of  spectators.  The  Rev.  J. 
Sidebottom  read  a copy  of  tbe  document  to  be 
placed  in  the  stone,  which  gave  the  history  of 
the  school  since  its  commencement  in  1815  at 
the  then  newly-erected  chapel. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  PLUNGE  BATHS. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how  I pro- 
pose to  construct  a plunge-bath,  about  24  ft.  by 
16  ft.  in  the  clear.  I should  be  obliged  if  some 
of  your  correspondents  would  kindly  suggest  any 
improvements  or  Baving.  Zkta. 


HOUSES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 
gIR>_We  hear  in  these  days  a great  deal  about 
the  working  classes.  Among  other  things  they 
arc  to  have  dwellings  built  with  every  conve- 
nience, for  which  they  are  to  pay  a low  rent : 
good.  If  some  person  would  do  tbe  same  for 
those  called  the  middle  classes,  who  are  quite  as 
badly  off  for  house  acoommodatiou,  he  would 
deserve  their  best  thanks.  A'block  of  buildings 
not  exactly  like  a barrack  would  pay  well.  The 
heaps  of  rubbish  that  are  run  up  by  builders, 
and  called  houses,  with  a few  coloured  bricks  to 
catch  the  eye,  walls  through  which  you  can  hear 
your  neighbours  talk,  and  which  suck  in  water 
like  a sponge,  doors  that  will  not  shut,  locks  and 
bolts  that  will  not  fasten,  and  the  woodwork  of 
which  shrinks  until  you  can  peep  through  the 
chinks;  these  are  the  places  for  which  an  enor- 
mous  per-centage  on  the  value  is  exacted  in  tho 
shape  of  rent,  and  they  are  the  cause  of  half  the 
maladies  to  which  Londoners  are  subjected.  Let 
some  enterprising  person  build  a blook  with  the 
same  conveniences  with  which  the  so-called 
industrial  dwellings  are  furnished,  and  I venture 
to  assert  that  he  will  not  repent  it.  C.  J.  D. 


VENTILATION  OF  ROOMS. 

An  examination  of  the  principle, 'of  Mr.  Tobin’s 
method  of  ventilation,  referred  to  by  us  some 
time  ago,  and,  as  stated  in  the  Times  of  the  12th 
ult.,  shows  some  good  features  in  it.  A stream  of 
fresh  air  may,  no  doubt,  be  projected  from  the 
mouth  of  a vertical  pipe,  which  may  stand  up 
some  few  feet  above  the  floor,  with  sufficient 
velocity  to  cause  it  to  impinge  against  the  ceiling 
of  a room,  and  if  the  ceiling  is  flat,  the  current 
of  air  will  be  deflected  in  all  directions  or  in  any 
required  direction  where  the  part  of  the  ceiling 
above  this  pipe  is  formed  in  any  given  manner. 

One  would  first  ask  what  becomes  of  the  heavy 
respired  air  of  the  persons  in  the  room,  which, 
after  ascending  to  some  height,  by  reason  of  the 
rarefaction  caused  by  its  higher  temperature, 
falls  down  again  towards  the  floor  when  its  heat 
has  left  it  ? It  would  seem  that  it  becomes 
mixed  with  such  an  amount  of  fresh  and  lighter 
air  as  to  enable  it  to  rise  and  pass  through  the. 
air-outlet,  whether  that  be  the  fireplace  or 
other  flue,  its  place  being  supplied  by  a plenum 
of  fresh  air,  to  be  in  its  turn  converted  and 
passed  away.  The  chief  point  of  the  method  is 
the  dispersion  of  the  air  current  at  the  ceiling, 
breaking  it  up  into  threads  of  air,  which  are 
then  no  longer  able  by  combination  to  pro- 
duce  a draught  in  any  particular  part  of 
the  room.  These  fall,— we  may  presume,— 
through  the.  air  of  the  room  as  rain  falls,  or 
similarly  ; the  acting  force  being  that  of  gravity, 
for  the  entering  particles  of  fresh  air  are  less 
heated  than  the  air  cf  the  room,  and  heavier  than 


those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  In  any,  case 
where  the  outer  air  is  warmer  than  that  oi  the 
room  we  should  expect  there  would  be  no  action 
naturally;  but  a small  external  force  would  be 
sufficient  to  drive  a current  through  the  pipes. 
The  way  in  which  it  would  mix  with  the  air  of 
the  room,  however,  would  be  different,  under 
these  circumstances ; the  mixture  would  take 
place  by  diffusion,  which  is  the  manner  in  which 
lighter"  air  mixes  itself  with  heavier  air,  the 
lighter  in  this  case  being  the  active  body; 
whereas  when  the  entering  air  is  cooler  than 
that  of  the  room  the  heavier  is  the  acting  body, 
and  falls  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Its  rate  of 
falling,  however,  is  slow,  the  difference  between 
the  density  of  the  one  body  and  that  of  the  other 
being  small ; and  hence  there  is  no  “ draught.” 

When  the  difference  of  the  specific  weights  of 
the  air  outside  and  inside  the  room  is  but  small, 
the  current  of  air  through  the  pipes  may  not  be 
of  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  it  to  the  ceiling  of 
a high  room  ; in  that  case  the  action  of  diffusion 
would  take  place,  even,  though  the  entering  air 
be  specifically  heavier  than  the  air  of  the  room. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE  ON 
THE  EMBANKMENT. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  | 
of  Works,  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee brought  up  the  following  report  in  regard  I 
to  the  proposed  New  Opera  House  on  the  i 
Victoria  Embankment: — “ The  committee  have 
to  report  that  they  have  considered  the  letter  i 
from  Mr.  Mapleson,  asking  the  Board  whether  i 
they  would  make  any  objection  to  the  Opera 
House  which  he  proposed  to  erect  on  the  Victoria  \ 
Embankment  at  Caunon-row,  being  kept  to  the 
old  river  line  from  east  to  west,  referred  by  the 
Board  on  the  19th  of  March  last.  It  was  said 
that  a depth  of  200  ft.  is  absolutely  essential  for 
a first-class  Opera  House,  such  as  Mr.  Mapleson 
desires  to  erect,  and  in  consequence  of  his  in- 
ability to  purchase  the  two  houses  in  Cannon- 
row,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  this 
requirement,  to  advance  the  entrance  of  the 
building  within  about  30  ft.  of  tho  pavement  of 
the  Embankment  and  about  a mean  distance  f 
of  75  ft.  in  advance  of  the  restricted  line  of 
frontage.  Mr.  Mapleson  also  proposes  to  make 
a roadway  on  each  side  15  ft.  wide  to  be  given 
up  to  the  use  of  the  public.  Should  the  Board 
not  agree  to  the  advance  of  the  building  with  l 
the  principal  front  and  entrance  to  the  Embank-  ». 
ment,  the  only  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  place  the  flank  to  the  Embankment, 
and  make  the  entrance  up  one  side,  and  this 
would,  of  course,  render  it  necessary  to  forego  J 
the  architectural  effect  which  would  be  produced 
by  an  elaborate  approach  and  entrance  facade 
fronting  the  Embankment.  There  would  also 
then  be  no  side-streets  at  all,  as  all  the  space  to 
be  given  to  them  would  be  reqnired,  and  the  effect 
would  be  unsatisfactory.  Your  committee  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed  alteration  in 
the  plan  will  not  be  objected  to  on  behalf  of  the  u 
Government,  and  .provided  the  intended  streets  ij 
are  increased  in  width  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.” 

On  a division  the  recommendation  of  the  com-  • 
mittee  was  adopted. 


May  1,  1875.1 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL' OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  report  which  is  to  be  presented  on 
Monday  evening  is  singularly  uninteresting  to 
any  but  those  who  have  by  this  time  received  it, 
and  as  the  writers  of  it  have  the  bravery  to  Btate 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  ordinary  general 
meetings  are  but  poorly  attended  is  that  the 
papers  read  are  often  reported  in  extenso  by  the 
press,  they  will  doubtless  be  obliged  to  us  for 
printing  none  of  it.  In  this  same  report  the 
writers  have  to  quote  as  against  some  who  object 
to  the  present  mode  of  managing  the  Institute, 
that  the  latter  forget  that  one  of  the  broader 
purposes  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded  is 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  a special  Art.” 
Do  they  not  themselves  forget  this  when  they 
seek  to  restrain  the  publication  of  papershaving 
the  advancement  of  this  special  art  in  view  ? 
In  the  interest  of  the  Institute  we  may  not 
cease  to  speak  of  this  as  entirely  mistaken 
policy. 
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THE  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — I beg  to  ask  the  favour  of  being  per- 
mitted to  say  a word  in  yonr  journal  in  order 
to  prevent  a probable  misunderstanding  of  the 
notice  I have  given  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  next  Monday 
evening,  to  the  way  in  which  the  secretaryship 
is  administered.  It  is  true  that  this  notice  was 
more  immediately  provoked  by  certain  unprece- 
dented official  proceedings  which  took  place  at 
the  last  meeting,  in  the  way  of  “ putting  down” 
a couple  of  members  who  “ wanted  to  know  ” ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  passing’ 
question  of  a mere  personal  affront  to  those 
gentlemen  is  what  I have  to  remark  upon.  I 
have  observed  with  pain  for  years  past  that  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute  are  being  conducted  upon 
a ,P®°°liar  Prinoiple  of  personal  government, 
which,  as  I think,  not  only  is  unauthorised  in  the 
written  regulations,  but  is  directly  subversive 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
profession.  The  evil  is  to  be  remedied,  as  I 
further  think,  by  a simple  return  to  the  true 
and  honest  intent  and  meaning  of  the  charter 
and  bye-laws ; and  my  object  is  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity  which  now  offers  for  an  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  members  at  large  upon  this 
vital  point.  I wish  I could  hope  to  see  present 
on  Monday  evening  a few  of  the  old  friends  who 
used,  in  former  days,  to  take  their  part  in  our 
fraternal  debates  with  so  much  wisdom ; but 
I very  much  fear  it  is  too  late  now. 

Robert  Kerr. 


worthy  of  any  attention,  that  a reorganisation 
of  the  elder  Institute  must  either  precede  or 
follow  any  such  fusion  of  the  two  Booieties. 

Mr.  Sharpe  thinks  that  the  proposed  amalga- 
mation should  precede  organic  changes,  and  thus 
expresses  himself  to  me  in  his  last  letter  from 
the  Pyrenees : — 

“ 1 he  first  thing  to  be  done,  I am  confident, 
is  to  unite  the  two  bodies,  and  Ouly  to  discuss 
the  basis  on  which  this  is  to  be  done,  and  the 
powers  and  limits  of  power  that  are  to  be 
assigned  to  each  in  the  amalgamation.  The 
united  wisdom  of  the  whole  profession,  acting  in 
a common  interest,  will  then  be  brought  to  bear 
on  such  questions  of  change,  reform,  aud  pro- 
gress as  may  be  proposed,  with  a much  greater 
chance  of  unanimity  than  if  discussed  now.” 

I forbear  giving  any  personal  expression  of 
opinion  at  the  present  stage,  but  I trust  you  will 
find  space  for  well- digested  thoughts  on  the 
subject. 

Twenty  years  ago,  I supported  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  when  a proposition  was  then  made  for 
the  absorption  of  the  Association  by  the  Institute. 
At  that  time  the  Association  was  supposed  to  be 
on  its  last  legs.  The  times  have  changed,  and 
the  two  societies  are  now  at  the  zenith  of  their 
strength,  and  each  has  enrolled  nearly  an  equal 
number  of  members. 

Neither  society  has  need  of  the  other  to  sus- 
tain  itself,  or  to  continue  its  usefulness,  but  the 
proposition  is  this,— May  not  both  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  proression  as  a whole,  by 
uniting  for  that  end,  and  for  that  end  alone  ? 

Edward  C.  Robins, 


THE  SUGGESTED  UNION  OF  THE  TWO 
METROPOLITAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

A few  months  since,  the  late  president  of  the 
junior  Society  invited  myself  and  some  half- 
dozen  others  to  meet  at  his  chambers  to  discuss 
certain  general  propositions,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared to  test  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of 
attempting  a fusion  of  the  two  societies  known 
as  tho  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and 
the  Architectural  Association. 

Being  unable  to  bo  present,  I sent  to  Mr. 
Tarver  my  first  impressions,  and  also  wrote  to 
Mr.  Sharpe,  of  Lancaster,  asking  him  to  favour 
us  with  his  judgment  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clarkson,  as  secretary  of  the  Association, 
made  a similar  appeal  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Sharpe  addressed  a letter 
to  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  at  the  same  time  enclosed  a 
copy  to  me. 

This  letter  I now  forward  to  you  for  publica- 
tion in  its  complete  form,  after  due  consultation 
with  others  and  with  the  permission  of  its  author, 
in  a letter  received  from  Mr.  Sharpe  on  the  15th 
of  April. 

It  will  be  understood  that  this  contribution  of 
Mr.  Sharpe’s  towards  a fuller  discussion  of  the 
subject  was  written  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
negotiations,  and  it  is  the  first  expression  of 
opinion  systematically  thought  out. 

As  other  and  more  detailed  suggestions  are 
now  in  existence,  it  has  been  thought  better 
that  his  views  should  be  stated  in  his  own  words, 
so  that  they  may  be  contrasted  with  other  pro- 
positions which  have  been  formed,  both  with  and 
without  a knowledge  of  what  he  has  written. 

obviously  necessary  to  the  realisation  of 
JMr.  bharpe  s scheme,  as  to  every  other  scheme 


I entirely  accept  your  views  as  expressed  in 
iust-,  and  I fully  appreciate 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  amalgamation  of 
the  Institute  and  the  Association ; and  agree  with 
you  that  any  combination  of  the  two  which  would 
interfere  with  the  independence  of  the  latter  or 
change  its  representative  character  is  not  to  be 
desired. 

With  this  proviso,  in  what  way  can  the  two 
societies  be  made  mutually  useful  to  one  another 
and  to  the  profession  generally  ? It  is  a matter 
to  be  studied  and  if  possible  to  be  accomplished. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have,  in  the  Association, 
activity,  energy,  zeal,  self-help,  a good  working 
system,  and  an  organisation  whioh  provides 
efficient  and  useful  occupation  for  no  less  than 
sixty  officials  out  of  tho  600  members  of  which  it 
consists. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  Institute 
professional  status,  acquired  honours,  mature 
experience,  abundant  means,  and  a magnificent 
library,  but  little  enthusiasm;  and,  considering 
that  the  Institute  numbers  upwards  of  600  menu 
bers,  but  can  rarely  muster  more  than  fifty  even 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  an  almost  entire 
and  not  unnatural  abstention  on  the  part  of  the 
great  bulk  of  its  members  in  any  participation  in 
the  active  work  of  the  Institute. 

To  unite  the  professional  experience,  financial 
power,  and  honourable  consideration  of  the  one, 
with  the  restless  activity  and  working  freedom 
of  the  other  without  damage  to  either,  or  rather 
to  provide  for  the  harmonious  combination  of 
these  not  antagonistic  elements  in  such  a manner 
that  those  of  each  society  shall  dovetail  in  with 
and  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  those  of 
the  other,  and  thus  to  present  a union  of  upwards 
of  1,200  members  as  the  representative  Institute 
of  the  architectural  profession,  would  be  an 
achievement  worth  an  effort,  and  one  that  would, 

I think,  greatly  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
profession  and  to  its  consideration  in  public 
opinion. 

I am  scarcely  the  fittest  person  to  suggest  by 
what  machinery  this  union  should  be  accom'- 
plished,  for  a more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  oharter  of  the  Institute,  and  of  the 
details  of  the  working  of  the  Association  than  I 
possess,  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  without  any  considerable 
sacrifice  on  either  side,  and  with  good  will  on 
both  sides,  it  ought  not  to  be  a difficult  matter. 

Suppose,  for  example,  starting  from  the  present 
moment,  and  taking  things  as  they  are,  we  were 
to  combine  the  two  societies  under  the  general 
denomination  of  the  Architectural  Institute,  and 
leaving  to  each  its  freedom  of  action  and  separate 
organisation,  we  were  to  provide  that  the  elder 
Society  be  regarded  as  comprisingthe  “graduates” 
of  the  profession,  and  the  younger  Society  the 
“ students  ” or  “ associates,”  the  graduates 
being  of  two  classes  or  orders  (now  Fellows  and 
Associates),  to  be  called  hereafter,  Fellows  and 
Members,  and  the  younger  to  be  called  either 


Students  or  Associates.  The  students  to  carry 
on  under  their  own  President  and  officers, 
elected  by  themselves  out  of  the  joint  body 
then-  present  excellent  working  system  of  self- 
instruction,  their  subscriptions  remaiuin"  the 
same,  but  the  value  and  number  of  their  prizes 
and  rewards  being  considerably  augmented  by 
an  annual  contribution  from  the  funds  of  the 
Institute,  and  their  means  of  self-instruction, 
bemg  greatly  increased  by  throwing  the  Library 
of  the  Institute  entirely  open,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, to  the  students  even  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  books  and  drawings  to  be  taken  out  for 
home  study.  It  would  have  to  be  considered 
whether  the  additional  prizes  granted  by  the 
Institute  should  not  be  awarded  by  examiners 
appointed  by  their  own  body,  or  whether  they 
should  be  elected  out  of  that  body,  or  out  of  the 
joint  body  by  the  junior  Society. 

The  mode  of  election  or  nomination  of- 
graduates,  first  to  the  lower,  and  afterwards  to 
the  higher  degrees  (equivalent  to  those  of 
Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arfs  in  the  universities), 
wholly  out  of  the  body  of  the  students,  would 
also  have  to  be  considered;  and  whether  bv 
examiDatmn,— which  would  appear  to  be  desir- 
able, if  not  essential,  or  otherwise ; and  if  by 
examination,  whether  proficiency  in  different 
lines  of  knowledge  or  ability,  and  not  in  all, 
should  not  be  taken  as  a sufficient  qualification. 
Un  this  head  I may  remark  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  architectural  examination  appears 
to  me  to  be  not  only  a good  precedent  to  follow, 
but  the  initiatory  step  towards  the  realisation  of 
this  more  comprehensive  project. 

I would,  in  fact,  make  the  junior  part  of  the 
body,— the  sphere  of  ivork;  and  the  senior  part 
the ) sphere  of  honour,  to  which  it  should  become, 
m the  natural  course  of  things,  the  tendency  and  . 
the  ambition  of  the  juniors  to  ascend. 

The  object,  then,  of  the  proposal  being  : — (1) 
To  promote  harmonious  working  between  two 
essentially  different  bodies  of  men  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits;  and  (2)  to  facilitate  the 
gradual  ascent  of  the  more  painstaking,  the  more 
able,  and  the  more  deserving  of  the  younger 
body  from  a state  of  pupilage  and  obscurity ,°to 
a position  of  professional  credit  and  honour  ; 
every  proposition  and  suggestion  should  be  set 
aside,  whioh  would  offer  the  slightest  im- 
pediment to  the  attainment  of  this  result,  and 
every  means  be  adopted  which  would  promote  its 
realisation. 

As  regards  initial  letters  I would  confine  the 
use  of  them  to  the  graduates,  the  Fellows  bein°- 
privileged  to  add  F.I.A.  to  their  names,  and  the 
Members  M.I.A.  As  to  the  reading  of  papers, 
&o.,  I would  leave  matters  entirely  as  they  are, 
each  body  retaining  its  own  arrangements,  with 
the  difference  that  all  members  of  bodies  should 
be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  lectures  and 
exhibitions  of  both. 

Should  you  find  anything  in  these  very  rough 
and  incomplete  ideas  which  may  be  useful  in  the 
preparation  of  any  practical  scheme  having  tho 
same  object  in  view,  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
make  use  of  them  as  and  when  you  think  fit. 

Edmund  Sharpe. 


THE  MASONIC  MEETING  IN  THE 
ALBERT  HALL. 

The  Wednesday  next  after  St.  George’s  Day 
of  1S75  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  records 
of  English  Freemasonry  as  the  date  of  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  that  has  ever  been  held  in  England, 
or,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  world ; for  in  no  other 
country  could  such  a gathering  be  possible,  and 
for  this  assertion  only  one  reason  amongst  many 
need  be  given,  viz.,  that  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  could  such  a building  as  the  Albert  Hall 
be  obtained  for  the  purpose.  The  immense 
area,  from  arena  to  topmost  gallery,  was  filled 
with  the  representatives  of  lodges  from  all  parts 
of  England,  supplemented  by  deputations  from 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Sweden,  and  a representative  also  of  that  of 
Denmark,  to  assist  at  the  installation  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  England.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  province  to  say  anything  of 
the  proceedings,  to  do  which,  as  our  Masonic 
readers  are  aware,  would  be  a gross  breach 
of  etiquette,  if  nothing  worse  ; and  when  we  have 
said  that  his  Royal  Highness  appeared  in  excel- 
lent  health,  and  was  the  only  speaker  able  to 
render  every  word  he  said  perfectly  audible;  that 
another  royal  Mason  was  present  in  the  person 
of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  that  the 
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Lord  Mayor,  amongst  others,  received  Grand 
Lodge  rank ; and  that  everything  was  arranged 
and  managed  to  perfection,  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Bros.  Sir  Albert  Woods,  John  Hervey, 
and  T.  Fenn ; it  only  remains  for  us  to  record 
that  the  spectacle  was  such  as  can  never  be 
effaced  from  the  memory  of  any  one  who  was 
present,  and  when  the  vast  assemblage  arose  to 
greet  the  M.W.G.M.,  there  must  have  been  few 
in  the  hall  who  were  not  impressed  with  the 
deep  feelings  of  loyalty  which  characterise  the 
Masonic  body,  and  convinced  that  the  ceremony 
must  have  the  best  effect  in  spreading  the 
beneficent  results  of  Freemasonry. 


THE  LATE  MR.  PICKERSGILL,  R.A. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Pickers- 
gill,  R.A.,  who  died  on  the  22nd  inst.,  at  his 
residence  in  Blanford-square,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three.  He  was  for  some  time  assistant 
to  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  He  was  made  an  Acade- 
mician as  long  ago  as  the  year  1826,  and  a 
member  of  the  Dutch  Academy  in  1818.  Mr. 
Pickersgill  began  his  career  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Lawrence,  when  portrait-painting 
was  much  in  vogue,  and  he  painted  almost  all 
the  great  men  of  his  period, — noblemen,  states- 
men, men  of  science  and  literature,  and  some 
of  the  Waterloo  heroes.  Many  of  his  portraits 
are  fine  works.  His  valuable  collection  of 
remaining  pictures,  costumes,  and  works  of  art 
will  be  sold  by  auction  before  long. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BENJAMIN  J.  BAUD, 
ARCHITECT. 

A few  days  since  (April  17),  died  in  his  quiet 
home,  at  Richmond,  Mr.  Benjamin  Baud,  aged 
sixty-nine,  an  architectnowalmostforgotteninthe 
profession.  He  was  in  his  early  days  an  assistant 
to  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyattville, when  betook  an  active 
part  in  the  alterations  and  improvements  at 
Windsor  Castle.  Subsequently,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Gandy,  he  published  a work  describing 
and  illustrating  that  royal  residence. 

His  general  ideas  of  Gothic  detail  were  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  tastes  of 
the  present  day,  although  his  designs  were  often 
prepared  in  that  style. 

He  was  much  employed  in  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  mansions  of  various  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  and  numbered  amongst  his 
largest  works  the  cemetery  at  West  Brompton. 

In  his  later  years,  since  a Blight  attack  of 
paralysis,  which  affected  his  health,  he  did  little 
besides  Borne  private  business  for  one  client,  but 
spent  most  of  his  days  painting  in  oil,  or  pre- 
paring drawings.  The  promises  of  his  early 
years  were  scarcely  fulfilled. 


AGITATION  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADES- 
At  Manchester  the  operative  bricklayers, 
masons,  and  joiners  have  given  notice  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  to  come  into  operation  im- 
mediately. The  bricklayers,  it  is  understood, 
have  succeeded,  the  employers  having  agreed  to 
advance  their  wages  one  half-penny  per  hour, 
making  9id.  The  stonemasons  have  8d.  per 
hour,  and  ask  9d.  A great  drawback  to  the 
masons  is  the  fact  that  stone,  especially  in  large 
dimensions,  cannot  be  obtained.  Several  build- 
ings in  Manchester  are  at  a stand  for  want  of 
stone.  The  best  quarries  in  Yorkshire,  as  well 
as  many  others  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  full 
of  orders  which  they  cannot  execute.  Masons, 
therefore,  are  not  in  great  request,  but  the  em- 
ployers are  not  unlikely  to  concede  a small 
advance.  The  carpenters  and  joiners  were 
advanced  from  7$d.  to  8d.  per  hour  two  years 
ago,  and  an  agreement  exists  between  them  and 
the  employers  to  refer  all  matters  of  difference 
to  arbitration.  They  ask  9d.  per  hour,  to  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  May,  along  with  a number 
of  alterations  in  their  working  rules.  The  whole 
matter  was  referred  about  a month  ago.  The 
men,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  award 
of  the  arbitrator,  and  at  a general  meeting  of 
joiners,  held  on  the  13th  ult.,  the  committee 
were  instructed  to  ask  the  employers  to  “ make 
fresh  arrangements  with  a view  to  a settlement.” 
The  employers  have  declined  to  have  the  ques- 
tion re-opened,  and  so  the  matter  stands. 

The  Durham  joiners,  taking  advantage  of  the 
briskness  of  trade,  have  asked  the  masters  for  an 
advance  of  £d.  an  hour  upon  their  present  wage, 
which  is  7 -id.  per  hour.  The  men  also  stipulate 


that  the  numbers  of  hours  shall  be  fifty  per 
week,  instead  of  fifty-three.  The  masters  have 
offered  8d.  an  hour,  on  condition  that  tho  hours 
remain  as  at  present.  This  offer-,  however,  the 
men  have  refused  to  accept. 

The  painters  and  glaziers  of  Kidderminster  have 
resolved  to  ask  the  employers  for  an  advance  of 
Id.  per  hour,  and  a suspension  of  work  is  talked 
about  if  the  demand  is  not  acceded  to.  The 
present  rate  of  wages  is  5£d.  per  hour,  and  an 
ordinary  week’s  work  consists  of  56i  hours. 

The  strike  of  Glasgow  joiners  may  be  virtually 
considered  at  an  end,  the  majority  of  the  masters, 
it  is  stated,  having  agreed  to  sign  the  bye-laws. 
A few  employers  still  remain  determined  to 
resist.  . 

The  Glasgow  painters'  memorialise  their  em- 
ployers for  an  advance  of  ad.  per  hour  on  their 
present  wages,  and  also  that  after  the  1st  May 
the  working  hours  be  reduced  to  fifty -four  per 
week. 

At  Aberdeen  the  master  shipbuilders  have 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  men  for  an  in- 
crease of  pay,  and  those  of  the  men  who  did 
not  leave  town  during  the  strike,  whioh  lasted 
about  three  weeks,  have  resumed  work. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Dartford  School  Board—  Twenty-six  designs 
were  received  in  competition  for  these  schools, 
to  accommodate  300  children,  those  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Powell,  of  Mecklenburgh-square,  obtaining 
the  first  premium. 

Feltham  School  Board.— The  same  architect’s 
designs  have  been  selected  in  this  competition, 
for  schools  whioh  accommodate  300  children,  and 
a master’s  house. 

The  designs  of  Messrs.  Hay  & Oliver  have 
recently  been  chosen  by  the  Wellington  School 
Board,  Somerset,  and  also  by  the  Little  Bytham 
School  Board,  Lincolnshire. 


THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  STAIRCASE. 

I see  a note  in  your  pages  referring  to  the 
British  Museum  expenditure  this  year  of  9,5381., 
that  “almost  the  whole  of  this  increase  is  in 
consequence  of  works  and  repairs,  and  the 
erection  of  a new  principal  staircase.”  Can  you 
afford  your  readers  further  information  on  these 
proposed  works  ? Is  it  really  true  that  the 
trustees  are  about  to  pull  down  the  present 
magnificent  staircase,  perhaps  the  grandest 
Btafrcase  to  any  public  building  in  England? 
The  one  at  the  Foreign  Office  may  be  finer,  but 
it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  surpass  the  one  at  the 
British  Museum.  1 hear  that  the  proposed  stair, 
case  is  to  come  out  to  the  front  of  the  building ; 
but  perhaps  you  can  inform  us  of  the  intentions 
of  the  authorities.  By  the  way,  who  is  now  the 
architect  to  the  British  Museum  since  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke?  W. 


THE  OVERFLOW  OF  THE  THAMES. 

PROPOSED  RIVER  WALL  AT  BANKSIDE. 

The  subject  of  protecting  the  houses  and 
property  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Thames  from 
injury  in  case  of  any  future  overflow  of  the 
river,  has  for  some  time  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  of  Works, 
and  at  their  meeting  held  last  week  the  surveyor 
submitted  a scheme  for  protecting  the  district 
against  any  such  anticipated  overflow.  The 
scheme  comprehends  the  construction  cf  a river 
wall  to  extend  from  the  premises  of  the  Phoenix 
Gas  Company,  on  Bankside,  to  the  ChariDg-cross 
railway  viaduct.  The  project  is  to  be  considered 
by  the  St.  Saviour’s  Board  at  their  meeting  next 
week. 


IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS. 

Sir, — I observe  a letter  signed  “N.  S.  J.”  in 
last  week’s  Builder,  in  which  the  writer  finds 
various  faults  with  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes 
forming  part  of  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  buildings.  Had  he  been  able  to  see  the 
remainder  of  the  details,  I think  he  would  in 
some  respeots  have  altered  his  opinion,  for 
although  I admit  separate  pipes  for  the  various 
purposes  required  might  be  best  when  the 
expense  was  no  object,  I considered  it  desirable 
on  the  score  of  economy  to  simplify  the  arrange- 
ment as  much  as  possible.  In  the  first  place, 
I intended  to  have  the  cisterns  divided  in 
two  parts,  the  water  flowing  first  into  the 
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portion  allotted  for  the  use  of  sculleries, 
and  then  filling  that  intended  for  the  w.c.s.  In 
this  portion  the  overflow  pipe  would  be  fixed, 
and  as  this  on  being  taken  out  would  form  the 
waste-pipe,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  trap 
being  emptied,  as  I take  it  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  any  one  placed  in  charge  of 
such  buildings  to  see  that  the  cisterns  were 
periodically  flushed  out.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
would  also  not  be  aware  that  the  soil  and  waste 
pipe  is  continued  upward  within  the  ventilating 
shaft  from  the  dust-receivers,  and  terminates 
with  a covered  opening  at  about  12  ft.  above  the 
roofs  : this  open  end  would  prevent  suction,  as 
feared  by  your  correspondent ; and  with  respect 
to  the  waste-pipe  from  the  sink,  I mentioned  in 
particulars  sent  in  that  a short  additional  length 
of  pipe  would  take  it  direct  to  the  fall-pipe  out- 
side the  buildings. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I have  no  reason 
to  fear  the  cracking  of  any  pipes  leading  from 
the  washhouses  and  bath-rooms  on  the  roof,  as 
the  water  after  having  been  used  for  the  pur- 
poses required  would  certainly  not  bo  very  hot. 

Henry  Macaulat. 


CARE  FOR  RELICS. 

Sir,— I beg  to  send  you  the  following  anecdote, 
which  illustrates  the  vandalism  of  Guardians  of 
anoient  relics : — 

Some  years  ago,  a gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, riding  on  an  omnibus,  fell  into  conversation 
with  the  person  beside  him,  who  said,  “ You’d 
never  guess  what  I bought  to-day.”  “ Oh,  no  ; 
what  was  it?”  “ The  Traitor's  Gate  at  the 
Tower.”  George  Sothern. 

Where  is  it  now  ? 


TORQUAY  MUSEUM. 

This  building  is  now  completed.  The  style 
is  a sort  of  Venetian  Gothic.  It  has  a fron- 
tage of  about  70  ft.,  and  is  entered  by  a 
porch,  the  arches  being  carried  by  carved 
capitals,  and  the  spandrels  filled  up  with 
ornamentation.  It  is  a two-storied  building, 
with  corbelled  roof  in  Bath  stone.  Over  each 
of  the  upper  windows  is  a largo  tympanum, 
but  only  one  of  these  is  at  present  filled  up. 

It  is  intended,  however,  at  a future  time  to  fill 
the  others  with  sculpture,  sketches  having  been 
prepared  by  the  late  J.  Birnie  Philip.  As  at 
present  arranged,  it  is  intended  to  fill  them  with 
terra  cotta  work,  but  many  prefer  representa- 
tions  in  stone.  The  capitals  of  the  upper 
windows  are  enriched  with  carving,  and  carving 
has  been  somewhat  sparingly  used  in  other  parts 
of  the  building  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  All  the  | 
dressings  are  in  Bath  stone,  the  quoins  aro  in  i 
dressed  limestone,  the  walls  being  of  the  same  j 
material.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a library,  | 
34  ft.  by  2S  ft.,  a reading-room  28  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and 
a committee-room.  The  floors  and  the  entrance-  ! 
hall,— which  is  10  ft.  wide,  and  vestibule,— are 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  lead  to  the  grand  i 
staircase,  24  ft.  by  21  ft.  The  first  floor  will  be  j 
taken  up  entirely  by  the  musenm,  a room 
68  ft.  by  34  ft.,  having  an  open  timbered  roof,  j 
The  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  lantern  light  is  | 
42  ft.,  and  around  the  room  it  is  proposed  j 
eventually  to  carry  a gallery.  Portions  will  be  ■ 
added, — a large  lecture-theatre,  with  professors  I 
rooms,  and  a residence  for  the  curator.  The  i 
building,  so  far  as  at  present  completed,  has  been  i 
built  for  2,900Z.  by  Mr.  Bovey.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Harvey,  of  Whitehall,  who  gratuitously  fur-  I 
nished  designs.  


PENALTY  FOR  BAD  WORK. 

DURRANT  V.  SPRINGALL. 

A case  of  refusal  to  pay  for  work  not  properly  1 
done  was  tried  on  the  21st  ult.,  at  the  Yarmouth  u 
County  Court. 

Plaintiff  is  a painter,  and  defendant  a builder,  / 
and  the  claim  was  for  1Z.  for  painting  a room  in  a 2 
building.  , 

Mr.  J.  Clowes  appeared  for  the  defendant, . : 
who  admitted  he  employed  the  complainant,  , 
but  contended  that  the  work  was  not  properly  , 
done,  and  took  off  1Z.  in  consequence. 

Plaintiff  admitted  he  was  not  a first-class 
grainer,  but  said  defendant  understood  this  when  : 
he  employed  him.  , i 

Two  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defendant, 
who  stated  that  the  work  was  not  passable,  and 
taking  into  account  plaintiff’s  admission  that  he  1 
was  not  a “ professional  grainer,”  his  Honour 
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gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  and  advised 
the  plaintiff  not  to  undertake  work  in  future 
which  he  did  not  understand. 


glisccllaroa. 

Opening  of  a New  Roman  Catliolic 
Church  at  Canterbury.  — The  ceremony  of 
opening  a Roman  Catholic  Church  recently 
erected  at  Canterbury,  took  place  on  the 
13th  nit.  The  old  Catholic  ohapel  in  Canter- 
bury was  situated  in  one  of  the  streets  abut- 
ting to  the  cathedral,  and  close  to  an  old  parish 
church  — Burgate, — which  has  been  recently 
pulled  down.  It  appears,  however,  that  no 
authority  could  be  obtained  to  remove  the  tower, 
and  there  it  stands  as  an  evidence  that  a church 
was  upon  the  spot.  It  is  close  here  that  the 
new  Catholic  church  has  been  erected,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the 
Protestant  church  has  given  a front  elevation  to 
the  new  structure  facing  a main  thoroughfare,  of 
which  advantage  it  is  not  likely  to  be  deprived, 
since  consecrated  ground  cannot  be  appreciated 
to  secular  purposes.  The  designs  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hall,  city  surveyor  of  Canterbury, 
the  estimated  outlay  being  3,500 1.  Estimates 
were  obtained,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Gasken  & 
Godden,  of  Canterbury,  for  2,9931.,  accepted. 
The  high  altar  reredos  figure  of  St.  Thomas  and 
the  angels  to  the  front  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Palmer  & Brindley.  The  subject  on  the 
epistle  side  of  the  reredos  is  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Thomas  it  Becket ; that  on  the  gospel  side  is 
Henry  II.  kneeling  and  doing  penance  at  the 
tomb  of  St.  Thomas,  exposing  his  shoulders  to  be 
scourged  by  the  monks.  Messrs.  Gasken  & 
Godden,  the  contractors,  have  executed  the 
works  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

Roman  Mosaics,  Italica  (near  Seville). 

To  those  interested  in  the  archmological  remains 
of  Southern  Spain,  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  know  that  Seuor  Demetrio  de  los  Rios,  of 
Chipiona,  has  of  late  years  collected  a consider- 
able mass  of  valuable  data  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  Italica,  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperors 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius.  The  Athenceum, 
says,  Seilor  Rios  is  about  to  attempt  to  galvanise 
these  grey  bones  into  life,  having  completed  for 
the  press  a work  entitled  “ Italica,”  containing 
carefully . worked  drawings  to  scale  of  the 
mosaics,  &c.,  which  have  been  discovered  since 
Laborde  issued  his  magnificent  folio  (1806),  and 
embracing  an  elaborate  account  (with  coloured 
plates)  of  the  mosaic  discovered  in  1799,  by  a 
monk  of  San  Isidoro  (a  neighbouring  convent), 
who,  at  his  own  expense,  erected  a wall  to 
enclose  it ; wall  and  mosaic  were  both  destroyed 
by  Soultand  his  braves  during  the  French  occu- 
pation of  the  South  of  Spain.  In  1872,  the 
owner  of  the  “ weeds  and  olive  groves  ” being 
interested  in  arch  mology,  commenced  excavations, 
uncovering  about  forty-nine  square  (Spanish) 
metros  ; in  1873,  an  atrium  was  discovered,  and 
in  1874,  under  the  auspices  of  his  widow,  and 
mainly  at  his  expense,  800  square  metros  more 
were  uncovered,  forming,  apparently,  the  ground- 
plan  of  some  Roman  building  of  importance. 

Gift  of  Scholarships  to  the  School 
Board. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  School 
Board  for  London,  on  the  21st  inst.,  Sir  Charles 
Reed,  the  chairman,  announced,  amid  much 
cheering,  that  the  Drapers’  Company,  in  answer 
to  his  appeal,  had  resolved  to  give  the  Board 
seven  scholarships  annually,  of  the  value  of  30£. 
each, — four  for  boys  and  three  for  girls.  This 
gift  makes  thirteen  scholarships  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board,  which  are  open  to  the  competition 
of  the  children  in  all  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  London.  The  thanks  of  the  Board 
were  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the  Drapers’ 
Company.  Mr.  Lucraft  condemned  the  sending 
of  any  more  children  to  Canada  under  the 
i auspices  of  the  Board,  and  moved  that  a resolu- 
! tion  respecting  the  matter,  which  was  passed 
1 last  February,  be  rescinded.  The  proposition 
was,  after  a long  discussion,  negatived  by  a 
i large  majority.  We  are  sorry  for  it. 

Patal  Accident  in  a Timber-yard. — On  the 
23rd  ult.,  a fatal  accident  occurred  in  Messrs. 

I Walker’s  timber-yard,  Bury.  A labourer,  named 
i Duncan  Reoch,  residing  in  Back  Bambury-street, 
was  standing  beneath  a heavy  piece  of  timber, 
which  was  being  raised  by  a travelling.crane,, 
when  it  swung  round  and  knocked  him  down, 
inflicting  such  injuries  that  he  died  shortly  after- 
i wards.  The  unfortunate  man  leaves  a widow 
land  ten  ohildren. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square. — At  the  usual  weekly  meet- 
ing of  the  St.  George’s  (Hanover-square)  Board  of 
Works,  Dr.  Corfield  reported  that  during  the  five 
weeks  ending  April  10,  232  deaths  had  been 
registered.  The  death  rate  was  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  average,  caused  no  doubt  by  the 
severity  of  the  season.  Mr.  Barlow  again  called 
attention  to  the  want  of  water  in  thirty  houses 
in  Garden- street,  and  said  that  if  something  was 
not  speedily  done  some  injurious  consequences 
would  arise.  The  surveyor  informed  the  Board 
that  he  had  written  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Westminster  district,  in  which  the  street  was 
situated,  but  did  not  know  whether  any  action 
had  been  taken.  The  clerk  was  instructed 
to  obtain  the  inspector  of  nuisances’  report  upon 
the  matter,  and  if  nothing  had  been  done  to 
write  to  the  Westminster  District  Board  calling 
their  attention  to  it. 

The  New  Premises  of  the  Leicester- 
shire Banking  Company.  — The  memorial 
stone  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Leicestershire 
Banking  Company,  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Bishop-street  and  Granby-street,  Leicester,  was 
laid  in  a semi-public  manner.  The  style  of  the 
buildings  is  a modified  form  of  Gothic,  and  the 
portion  now  in  course  of  erection  is  of  the  same 
character  as  the  part  already  occupied.  The 
structure  is  being  built  of  red  brick  with  Port, 
land  stone  dressings,  and  polished  granite  and 
Greenmore  stone  columns.  The  main  length  of 
the  building  in  Bishop-street  is  160  ft.,  while  it 
has  a frontage  of  73  ft.  in  Granby-street.  A 
short  tower  will  be  erected  above  the  main 
entrance  at  the  corner  of  Bishop-street  and 
Granby-street,  to  the  top  of  which  will  be  80  ft. 
from  the  ground.  Messrs.  Goddard  & Paget  are 
the  architects,  Mr.  William  Clifton  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  works ; Messrs.  T.  & H.  Herbert 
are  the  contractors ; and  Mr.  H.  F.  Allen  is  the 
mason. 

Pall  of  Arches  at  Ramsgate. — On  the 

21st  ult.  an  accident  occurred  at  the  gas 
works  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  Gas  Company, 
situate  in  Hardres-street.  The  foreman  of  the 
yard,  Mr.  J.  Philpott,  was  superintending  the 
removal  of  some  retort  arches,  which  were  being 
pulled  down  to  be  rebuilt,  and  another  man, 
named  Edward  Crouch,  was  engaged  in  the 
work.  There  were  four  arches,  and  the  “ key- 
ing ” of  one  of  them  gave  way.  The  whole  of 
the  brickwork  fell,  and  the  two  men  were  buried 
amongst  the  dSbris.  Mr.  W.  A.  Valon,  the 
manager,  was  on  the  spot  immediately  after  the 
accident  occurred,  and  when  the  two  unfortu- 
nate men  were  extrioated  from  the  heap  of 
bricks  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Philpott  had  his 
leg  broken.  Crouch  was  bruised  and  severely 
shaken. 

Accident  at  the  New  Law  Courts. — On 

Monday  last,  a fatal  accident  occurred  at  the 
New  Law  Courts  now  in  course  of  erection  near 
Temple  Bar.  William  Roberts,  residing  in 
Church-place,  Somers-town,  was  engaged  with  a 
gang  of  other  men  in  attending  to  the  removal 
of  large  slabs  of  stone.  The  stones  were  lifted 
by  a jib,  worked  by  a derrick  capable  of  lifting 
three  tons.  Whilst  they  were  in  the  act  of 
shifting  one  of  the  large  slabs  on  to  the  front  of 
the  building  near  St.  Clement’s  Church,  and 
whilst  the  deoeased  and  others  were  guiding  the 
jib,  it  gave  way,  and  fell  a distance  of  15  ft. 
upon  the  deceased.  The  man  was  conveyed  to 
King’s  College  Hospital,  and  was  found  to  be 
dead. 

Fall  of  a Stack  of  Boards. — An  accident 
of  a serious  character  occurred  on  the  26th  ult 
in  a timber-yard  in  Henry-street,  Gray’s  Inn- 
road,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Brachin  & Son, 
builders  and  contractors.  Several  men  were 
engaged  in  forming  a stack  of  1 in.  boards,  among 
them  two  men  named  Thomas  Brown,  aged  36, 
of  17,  Vernlam-street,  and  James  Yelle,  aged  45, 
living  in  Baldwin’s-gardens,  when  a portion  of 
the  stack  toppled  over  on  to  the  unfortunate  men, 
who  were  removed  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
when  it  was  found  that  Brown  was  suffering  from 
fracture  and  severe  internal  injuries,  and  that 
Yelle  was  suffering  from  severe  external  bruises 
and  injuries  over  the  body,  including  both  arms 
and  legs. 

Cambridge  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute. — It  is  intended  to  hold  the  second 
Industrial  Exhibition  and  Fine  Art  Loan  Col- 
lection about  Christmas  of  the  present  year. 
Special  and  other  prizes  will  be  offered  to  work- 
men and  amateurs.  Upwards  of  23,000  persons 
attended  the  first  exhibition  in  1873, 


Patal  Pall  from  a Roof  at  Nottingham.— 

On  the  10  th  ult.,  a youth  named  Nicholson  was  em- 
ployed on  the  roof  of  a building  60  ft.  high,  from 
which  he  fell  and  was  killed.  At  the  inquest  at 
the  Hospital,  which  was  adjourned  from  last 
week  for  the  jurymen  to  go  and  view  the  place  of 
the  accident,  the  following  verdict  was  re- 
turned : “ That  the  said  George  Nicholson  died  on 
the  10th  of  April  from  having  accidentally  fallen 
from  a building  about  60  ft.  high,  whilst  en. 
deavouring  to  cover  a ridge  roll,  and  that  such 
fall  was  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  neglect  of 
the  contractor  and  others  engaged  as  the  prin- 
cipals in  such  building  to  take  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed 
there.” 

The  Alexandra  Palace. — The  Lord  Mayor 
will  attend  in  state  with  the  sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex  to  open  the  new  Alexandra 
Palace  on,  this,  Saturday.  His  Lordship  will  be 
received  at  the  western  entrance  to  the  palace 
by  Sir  E.  Lee,  the  chairman  and  the  directors 
of  the  company,  and  conducted  to  the  conoert. 
hall,  the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  heading 
the  procession.  The  Lord  Mayor  will  declare 
the  palace  to  be  re-opened.  The  concert,  by 
members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  Company,  con- 
ducted by  Sir  Michael  Costa,  will  then  take 
place.  This  musical  festival  will  be  followed  by 
a dSjeHner  given  by  the  directors  to  the  civic 
party. 

Leicester  Square.— On  the  22nd  ultimo, 
Leicester. square,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
closed  to  the  public,  was  re-opened.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  chief  gardener  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  flower-beds 
have  been  rearranged  and  planted,  and  the  paths 
laid  with  asphalte.  The  fountain  in  the  oentre 
of  the  enclosure  will  commence  playing  on  the 
1st  of  May.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  cost  of 
supplying  this  fountain  last  year  with  water 
amounted  to  a sum  averaging  15s.  per  hour. 
The  offer  by  Mr.  Grant  of  a band  to  play  there 
has  been  declined. 

The  Late  Lady  Milbank. — The  memorial 
archway  erected  by  the  parishoners  of  Barning 
ham,  near  Barnard  Castle,  to  the  memory  of  th® 
late  Lady  A.  H.  Milbank,  is  now  completed.  It 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  ohurch  path, 
opposite  the  hall  gates.  It  is  a substantial 
erection,  consisting  of  a stonework  arch,  20  ft. 
high,  and  surmounted  by  a foliated  cross.  The 
arch  bears  the  following  inscription  : — “In 
loving  memory  of  the  late  Lady  Augusta  Hen- 
rietta Milbank,  who  fell  asleep,  Sept.  13th,  1874. 
This  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds  which  Bhe  did.  Acts,  9th  chapter,  36th 
verse.” 

Transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Companies. — On  Saturday  last  a deputation  of 
the  representatives  of  the  metropolitan  water 
companies  had  an  interview  with  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  urge  the 
Government  to  oppose  Colonel  Beresford’s  Bill 
for  transferring  the  water  companies  of  the 
metropolis  to  three  commissioners,  and  to  give  a 
constant  supply  at  high  pressure.  The  com- 
panies proposed  to  be  taken  over,  and  who  were 
all  represented  by  their  chairmen  and  solicitors, 
are  the  New  River  Company,  the  Lambeth,  the 
Chelsea,  the  Kent,  East  London,  West  Middle, 
sex,  Grand  Junction,  and  Southwark. 

The  Purchase  of  Stock-well  Green. — A 
Bill,  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  the  purchase  of  the  ancient  green 
at  Stockwell,  and  to  keep  the  same  as  an  open 
space  or  recreation  ground,  came  on  for  con 
sideratiou  in  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  ult.  Several  witnesses 
said  that  they  viewed  with  alarm  the  propo. 
sition  to  build  on  the  green.  The  Committee  on 
the  ,23rd  decided  that  the  preamble  of  the  Bill 
was  not  proved. 

Widnes  Local  Board. — At  a meeting  of  this 
Board  on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  Higginson,  of 
Manchester,  was  appointed  surveyor  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Anthony  Shelmerdine,  resigned.  There 
were  seventy-three  applicants.  The  Board  has 
lately  been  augmented  from  nine  to  fifteen 
members  by  permission  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Ashford, 
Kent. — The  first  block  of  buildings  is  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Kingsnorth,  near  Ashford, 
and  will  be  completed  about  August.  The  first 
contractor  abandoned  the  work,  and  the  contract 
has  since  been  taken  by  Mr.  George  Punnett,  of 
Tonbridge.  Between  thirty  and  forty  men  are 
now  busily  at  work. 
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The  Hull  Bricklayers. — The  bricklayers  of 
Hull  and  their  labourers  recently  resolved  to 
turn  out,  in  the  event  of  their  demand  for  an 
increase  of  4s.  per  week  not  being  complied 
with.  At  the  eleventh  hour  the  masters  agreed 
to  meet  the  men  half-way,  and  this  arrangement 
being  considered  satisfactory,  work  has  not  been 
interrupted.  The  bricklayers  are  therefore  now 
receiving  34s.  per  week,  instead  of  32s.,  and  the 
labourers  26s.  per  week.  The  building  trade  is 
brisk,  although  there  are  whole  blocks  of  houses 
fin'shed,  but  unocoupied. 

Presentation  to  a Young  Architect. — 
Last  week  a few  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Robert 
Goodwin  presented  him  with  a gold  watch,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  beginning  practice  as  an 
architect  on  his  own  account.  Mr.  T.  Gildard, 
in  a few  well-chosen  words,  presented  the  gift. 
The  watch  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Presented  to  Mr.  Robert  Goodwin,  by  the 
assistants  and  a few  friends,  as  a mark  of 
esteem,  on  his  leaving  the  office  of  Messrs. 

A.  & G.  Thomson,  architects,  Glasgow.  22nd 
April,  1875.” 

The  Restoration  of  Darnall  Church. — 

The  re-opening  services  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Darnall  Parish  Church  were  held  on  Wednesday. 
The  whole  of  the  work  was  done  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Marcus  Flockton,  architect. 
The  Corporation  have  been  induced  to  light  up 
the  new  clock  with  gas,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
best  clocks  in  the  district.  The  total  cost  of  the 
alterations  is  about  1,2001.,  and  of  that  sum 
about  7001.  have  already  been  subscribed  and 
promised. 

Fatal  Accident  from  the  Fall  of  a 

Cornice. — South  Dalton  Hall,  near  Beverley, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Hotbam,  is  in  course  of  re- 
erection, and  men  are  employed  at  the  works. 
On  Monday  evening  a heavy  cornice  gave  way, 
and  fell  upon  a scaffold,  upon  which  several  men 
were  at  work.  One  man,  a mason  from  Pock- 
lington,  named  Robert  Fielding,  died  in  a few 
minutes,  and  William  Akester,  bricklayer,  of 
Bishop  Burton,  lies  at  the  hall  in  a very  pre- 
carious state.  Two  other  men  were  removed  to 
the  Hull  Infirmary  in  a mutilated  Btate. 

International  Exhibition  of  1876,  Phil- 
adelphia.— The  applications  for  space  in  the 
British  section  of  this  exhibition  are  numerous, 
and  of  a satisfactory  character.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  arrangements  recently  communi- 
cated, it  will  be  possible  for  the  British  executive 
to  receive  applications  from  intending  exhibitors, 
addressed  to  5,  Craig’s-court,  Charing-cross, 
London,  up  to  the  15th  of  May  inclusive. 

New  System  of  Street  Watering. — The 
City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have  resolved  to 
make  a trial  of  a new  system  of  street  watering, 
suggested  by  Mr.  Rudkin,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  commission.  The  principle  of  the  system 
consists  of  a watering-pipe  laid  along  the  centre 
of  the  carriage-way,  below  the  surface.  It  is  to 
be  tried  along  one-third  of  the  length  of  Newgate- 
street,  on  that  thoroughfare  being  repaved. 

Reconstruction  of  Hope  Hall. — This  build- 
ing, which  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Macfie,  some 
time  ago  changed  hands,  and  was  purchased  by  a 
few  gentlemen,  who  desired  to  retain  itfor  religious 
meetings,  lectures,  and  social  gatherings.  The 
alterations  have  been  made  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Parslow  & Clarke,  architects. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Nicholson  & .Ayre, 
of  Wellington-road. 

The  Pollution  of  the  Thames. — To  avoid 
the  heavy  penalties  threatened  by  the  Conser- 
vators for  polluting  the  River  Thames,  the 
Kingston  Corporation  have  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  Native  Guano  Company 
for  dealing  with  the  sewage  of  the  town.  The 
necessary  works  are  proposed  to  be  erected  on 
the  aits  below  Kingston  Bridge.  Opposition  is 
beginning  to  show  itself. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. — 
Professor  Duncan’s  third  lecture  on  the  grander 
features  of  physical  geography,  delivered  on 
the  20th  ult.,  gave,  in  a very  concise  form, 
an  account  of  the  agents  of  water  denudation 
by  which  the  earth’s  surface  has  been  sculptured 
into  its  present  form,  and  the  illustrations  that 
were  selected  possessed  an  interest  in  themselves. 

Caesar’s  Camp,  Wimbledon  - common. — 
The  Wimbledon  and  Putney  Common  Conser- 
vators have  not  been  idle,  and  have  filed  a bill  in 
Chancery  to  restrain  Mr.  Dixon  (a  lessee  from 
Mr.  J.  S.  W.  S.  Erie  Drax,  the  owner  of  the 
ground)  from  commencing  building  operations, 
and  an  injunction  was  granted  as  prayed,  pend- 
ing a full  examination  into  the  questions  at  issue. 


Tbe  late  Mr.  R.  W.  Billing’s  Collection. 

This  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  this  month,  at  the 
deceased  gentleman’s  residence,  in  Wandsworth- 
lane,  Putney.  The  collection  consists  of  English, 
Datch,  Venetian,  and  French  goblets,  old  China, 
candelabra,  shoe  and  waste  buckles,  an  ancient 
iron  chest,  of  Flemish  work,  richly  decorated ; 
curious  old  fire-arms  and  weapons  of  various 
kinds ; suits  of  armour,  together  with  an 
interesting  collection  of  old  wood  carving  and 
anoient  furniture. 

Accident  at  tbe  Delabole  Quarries. — 

One  man  was  killed  instantaneously,  and  ano- 
ther  fearfully  injured,  in  the  Delabole  Slate 
Quarries,  North  Cornwall,  last  week,  by  a large 
stone  whioh  was  projected  from  a blast  300  ft. 
below  where  they  were  working. 

Orphan  Home  at  Aldershott. — On  the 
21st  ult.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Thomas  Steele, 
K.C.B.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
United  Soldiers’  and  Civilians’  Orphan  Home, 
near  the  North  Camp,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Gloucestershire. — Mr.  Edwin  Crawsliay  is 
having  a new  mansion  built  at  Blaisdon.  Messrs. 
Waller  & Son,  of  Gloucester,  are  the  architects, 
and  Mr.  J.  Clutterbuck  is  the  contractor.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  30,0001. 


For  building  ft  villa  residence  at  Thornton-heath, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Josiah  Smile,  architect  : — 

Abbott  & Son C3,700  0 0 

High 3,650  0 0 

Macev 3,154  0 0 

8cwcll  & Son 3,136  0 0 

Jarrett 3,037  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  3, 11 50  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  2,948  0 0 


For  building  a villa  residence  in  Seven  Sisters’ -road, 
Finsbury  Park.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect:  — 

G & S.  Fisher  £1,875  0 0 

Kelly,  Bros 1,833  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,758  0 0 

Cooke  & GreeD  1,665  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  1,560  0 0 


For  tenement  blocks  for  the  Artisans’  Progressive 
Dwelling-house  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Frank  C.  Thicke, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Vicars  :- 


Homer-  East  Forest-  Batter- 


Laugmead  & Way  . 


Smith... 

Wagner 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  and  deoorations  to  the  Globe,  Yauxhall- 
walk,  for  Messrs.  Tusten  & Roopo.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse, 
chitect : — 

Turner  k Eoderson.... £313  C 0 

Blandfcrd  & Co 311  0 0 

Green  & Son iOO  0 0 

Lose 250  0 O 

Brindle  (accepted)  245  10  0 


Wyatt  

Block  B. 
Two  Blocks. 


Wyatt 


hill. 

sea. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

. 1,600  .. 

. 1,650  .. 

. 1,600  .. 

. 1,430 

. 1,545  .. 

..  1,560  .. 

. 1,543  .. 

. 1,500 

. 1,512  .. 

1,512  .. 

. 1.512  .. 

. 1,416 

,.  1,498  .. 

1,493  .. 

. 1,498 

. 1,435  . 

..  1,450  . 

..  1,497  . 

..  1,397 

. 1,360  . 

..  1,360  .. 

1,370  .. 

,.  1,330 

, 820  . 

..  820 

,.  840 

,.  780 

. 1,578  . 

..  1,595  . 

..  1,655  , i 

,.  1,520 

. 1,533  . 

..  1,533  . 

..  1,538 

1,464 

..  1,450  . 

..  1,420  . 

..  1,295 

..  1,374  .. 

..  1,374 

..  1,374 

. 1,348  . 

..  1,363  . 

..  1,402  . 

..  1,312 

i.  1,310  . 

..  1,300  . 

..  1,310  . 

..  1,270 

. 9S0  . 

..  930  . 

..  1,000  . 

960 

For  the  erection  of  Board  schools,  residence,  &c.,  at 
Walker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  Long  Benton  School 
Board,  consisting  of  girls'  and  infants’  school  in  one  block, 
and  boys’  school  and  caretaker’s  house,  and  all  boundary 
walling"  and  drains,  and  other  works  connected  therewith. 
The  schools  are  to  be  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.  Mr. 
John  Lamb,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Car- 
peuter 


For  schools  for  465  children  and  two  residences  at 
Hednesiord  for  tlio  Cannock  School  Board.  Messrs. 
Hay  &.  Oliver,  architects.  Mr.  A.  Deane,  surveyor 

Schools.  Boundaries. 

Goodman £3,175  0 £280  0 

WLittomc 3,028  0 260  0 

Rowley  Si  Lynex. 2,969  0 232  0 

Barton  2,940  0 260  0 

Webber  (accepted)  2,677  6 236  4 

Crisp  & Son 2,700  0 100  0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence  atWoodsettou,  Sedgley, 
Staffordshire,  for  Mr.  Henry  Round.  Messrs.  Round  Si 
Beddoe,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Stockton  & Son  (accepted)  £997  0 0 

Tranter  940  0 0 


For  villa  residence  and  studio,  Steele’s-road,  Haver- 
stock-hill,  for  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & 
Huxley,  architects.  Quantities  supplied.  First  con- 
tract : — 

Grirawood  & Sons  £2,141  0 0 

Linsell  & Son  (accepted)  2,000  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  for  Mr.  A.  Bertlin,  42,  Park- 
road,  Haverstock-bill.  Messrs.  Batterbnry  & Huxley, 
architects : — 

Manley  & Rogers  (accepted)  £300  0 0 


Huaspitb  ... 
Nicholson.., 

Scott  

Simpson 
Angus  


..£10,970  0 
. 10,694  0 
..  10,400  0 
..  9,750  0 


9,371  0 0 


For  building  new  infection  wards  at  the  Sudbury  Union 
Workhouse,  Suffolk.  Mr.  W.  R.  Firmin,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Carpenter 

Wanford £628  0 0 

Greeu  (accepted) 596  0 0 


For  erection  of  boundary  walla,  fencing,  &c.,  at  Camber-* 
well  Cemetery,  Forest-hill-road.  Messrs.  W.  Berriman 
& Son,  architects:  — 

Linficld  £2,300  0 0 

Johnson 1,580  0 0 

Cbappin  1,570  0 0 

Watcrson  1,522  0 0 

G.  & S.  Fisher  1,497  0 0 

Wainwright  1,325  0 0 

Dover  915  0 0 

* * What  does  this  mean  ? 


For  the  erection  of  buildings 
Charles  Fowler,  architect.  Qua: 
Lovegrove : — 

Phrllipson  

Bangs  & Co 

Patman  Si  Co 

Hobson  

Slimpson  & Co 

Scrivener  & White  


in  Alfred-mcws.  Mr. 
itities  by  Mr.  Henry 


..£2,200  0 0 


1,748  0 
1,724  0 
1,710  0 
1,609  0 


For  additions  to  Aged  Pilgrims'  Asylum,  Hornsey-rise. 

Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C. 

Brooks : — , 

Newman  & Mann £8,984  o 0 

Scrivener  & White  8,816  0 9 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  8,600  0 0 

Macey 8,549  0 0 

Dove,  Bros 8,450  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramago 8,250  0 0 I 

Roberts  8,247  0 0 j 

Soutbcott  Si  Co 7,959  0 0 

Niblett&Son* 7,375  0 0 j 

• Accepted  conditionally. 


r of  No.  50,  Foley-place,  for  Mr.  J. 


For  additions  : 

Laudley : — 

Blandford  & Co.  (accepted) £120 


0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Trafalgar  House,  Wal- 
ham-green,  for  the  Fulham  Board  of  Works  : — 

Fe’tham £175  11  0 

Smith  437  9 7 

Ryles  385  0 0 

Stephenson  379  0 0 

Warr  ...  375  0 0 

Blandford  & Co 375  0 0 

Lose 358  0 0 

Wigmore  319  0 0 

Cook  325  0 0 

White 303  0 0 

Johnson 283  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sjltfatc-on-Sea.—M'e  aie  requested  t 
for  the  Irou  work  are  ■*  The  Thames  BaD 

Thames  Iron  Works." 

G.  R.-W.  4 L. — F.  P.-R.  K.-W.'.B.  G.  B — R.  M.  F.-H.  R.  W. 
_r.  T.— G.  &S.  F.--H.  S.— Fellow  ot  seven  years’  standing.— An  Old 
Fellow.— An  Associate.— W.  H.  W.— W.  C.— II.  St.  J.— B.— W.  G.  S. 
— J D — J.  W.— J.  G.  C.—  W.  B.— C.  C.  O.— P.-B.  & Co.— J.  L.— 
L & Co.-H.  B.-E.  C.  R. — D.  L.— 51.  C..-A-  J.  R.-T.  O.-W.  & Co. 
— C.  R.-B.  Si  H.— II.  L.— W.  H.  P.— E.  C.  H.  (thanks  ; very  full).— 
\v.  p.  (thanks).— 51.  O.  (shall  have  attention  next  week).— R.  W.  M. 
(next  week).— J.  W.  (next  week).— R.  M.  Y.  (next  week).— J.  C.  (ue*t 
week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
&ddres8LS. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  muBt  be  accompantod 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
, public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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Alfred  George  Stevens, 
Sculptor. 

! T is  with  ranch  regret  we 
annonnee  tho  death  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  who 
has  been  heard  of  by 
many  of  our  readers, 
ohiefly  as  the  “Imprac- 
ticable Artist,”  who  set 
everybody  at  defiance. 
He  was,  however,  much 
more  than  this.  Alfred 
Stevens  was  born  at 
Blandford,  in  Dorset- 
shire, in  the  year  1817, 
and  was  a relative  of  the 
Mr.  Steevens  who  edited 
Shakspeare ; his  father 
having  been  the  first  to 
drop  what  he  considered 
the  superfluous  letter  c in 
the  name.  He  early 
Bhowed  a taste  for  art, 
and  was  sent,  when  six- 
teen years  of  age,  by  the 
generosity  of  an  indivi- 
dual, to  Italy,  where  he 
remained  for  something  like  fourteen  years,  be- 
coming, by  earnest  and  unremitting  study,  so 
intensely  imbued  with  Italian  feeling,  as  to  be 
more  like  one  of  the  men  we  read  of  in 
“Vasari,”  than  an  ordinary  Englishman;  and, 
indeed,  his  conduot  with  regard  to  business 
transactions  reads  exactly  like  that  of  those 
intractable  geniuses  one  meets  with  in  that 
incomparable  collection  of  biographies. 

While  in  Home  Mr.  Stevens  exeouted  various 
works  for  the  Danish  sculptor  Thorwaldsen,  but 
the  particular  works  are  not  known.  Shortly  I 
after  his  return  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  HeDry 
E.  Hoole,  of  Green-lane  Works,  Sheffield,  who 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  his  genius,  and 
avail  himself  of  it,  and  who  has  reaped  a large 
reward  in  the  high  position  since  held  by 
his  firm  in  consequence.  Mr.  Stevens  left  Shef- 
field to  settle  in  London,  where  he  has  been  con- 
stantly occupied  with  various  works,  which  he 
enriched  with  the  wealth  of  his  imagination  and 
the  purity  of  his  taste.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  decoration  of  several  mansions  for 
Mr.  Collmann,  two  spandrels  under  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  various  decorative  works 
at  Mr.  R.  Holford’s  house  in  Park-lane.  He  also 
assisted  the  late  Professor  C.  R.  Cockerell  in 
arranging  the  soulpture  in  the  tympanum  of 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  and  with  other 
works.  He  sent  a very  fine  design  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  Foreign  Offices  some  years  ago, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  as  our  readers  pro- 
bably know.  He  will,  however,  be  beat  known 
and  remembered  by  his  last  and  greatest  work, 
tho  Wellington  Monument  for  St.  Paul’s. 

When  the  competition  was  invited  for  this,  he 
sent  m a model  which,  though  not  receiving  the 
first  premium,  was  found,  on  more  mature  con- 
Bideration,  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  site  and 


purpose.  The  general  design  has  been  described 
and  criticised  in  these  columns,  so  we  will  not 
further  allude  to  it  just  now  than  to  remark  that 
the  motif  of  it  appears  to  have  been  the  high 
altar  (tomb)  by  Matteo  Carmero  (or  Cameroon 
the  church  of  SS.  Gio.  e Paolo,  at  Venice,  dated 
about  1610.  He  received  the  commission  to 
execute  the  work  while  Lord  John  Manners  was 
at  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  which  then 
had  the  direction  of  these  matters.  This  monu- 
ment  was  the  darling  of  Stevens’s  life ; he 
lavished  all  his  money  upon  it,  and,  as  to  time, 
he  considered  it  of  no  consequence  whatever.  He 
lingered  over  the  work  with  the  most  refined 
fastidiousness  and  the  most  loving  devotion,  and 
never  did  a mistress  receive  more  attention  from 
her  lover  than  this  monument  from  poor  Stevens. 
It  is  well  known  how  at  length  the  public  grew 
weary  of  the  procrastination,  and  ho  w the  work  was 
taken  out  of  his  hands.  The  Government  entered 
into  a contract  with  Mr.  Leonard  W.  Collmann 
to  complete  it,  on  his  promising  to  employ  Mr. 
Stevens  in  the  preparation  of  the  models  for  the 
bronze-work,  and  the  final  finishing  and  fixing  of 
the  whole  monument.  They  were  very  old 
friends,  having  met  each  other  while  studying 
in  the  Tribune  of  the  Uffizii,  at  Florence.  Their 
acquaintance,  renewed  on  their  return  to 
England,  ripened  into  a friendship  which  en- 
dured through  the  usual  misunderstandings 
common  to  so  long  a period.  Mr.  Collmann  had 
often  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Stevens’s  ability  in 
works  of  architectural  decoration  from  time  to 
time  ; and  when  the  hitch  came  he  stepped  for- 
ward as  a friend  of  Mr.  Stevens  at  the  request 
of  the  Government,  and,  by  undertaking  the 
responsible  business-part,  he  secured  Mr.  Ste- 
vens’s continued  services  to  the  nation  in  the 
completion  of  this  fine  work. 

It  would  have  been  a great  misfortune,  as  we 
said  at  the  time,  if  it  had  been  then  entrusted  to  a 
new  and  strange  hand,  or  if  it  had  been  left  un- 
finished now;  but  happily  the  last  models  re- 
quired are  so  complete  that  nothing  need  be 
done  with  them  but  to  send  them  to  . the  bronze- 
foundry  with  the  impress  of  the  master’s  hand 
upon  them.  We  are  enabled  to  state  that  the 
intentions  of  Mr.  Stevens  with  regard  to  the 
completion  of  his  work  are  so  clear  and  obvious, 
and  the  state  of  it  is  so  perfeot,  that  no  one  need 
interfere  with  it,  and  therefore  no  one  will  be 
able  to  filch  from  the  dead  the  credit  of  this 
noble  work.  Nothing  now  remains  to  be  done 
but  for  Mr.  Collmann  to  carry  out  his  contract, 
and  to  complete  the  casting  and  fixing  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  from  his  long  friendship  and  his 
veneration  for  the  work  of  his  departed  friend, 
we  feel  sure  every  one  who  knows  him  will  have 
confidence  in  his  doing  so  in  as  conscientious  a 
manner  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

We  propose  soon  to  publish  a view  of  the  monu- 
ment and  some  details  of  it. 

Stevens’s  works  show  the  influence  of  Miohel- 
angelo,  and,  like  that  great  man,  he  lived  almost 
as  a hermit,  shunning  publicity,  and  hence  was 
very  little  known  outside  the  circle  of  his  disci- 
pies.  Those  only  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  can 
| speak  as  to  the  kindness  with  which  he  gave  advice 


and  assistance  to  younger  men,  and  the  interest 
he  took  in  their  welfare  and  advancement  in  life. 
He  waB  arohitect,  sculptor,  painter,  and  mecha- 
nician, like  the  old  Italians,  being  a master 
in  each,  and  be  had  also  no  mean  taste  in 


music. 

In  1869  Mr.  Stevens  was  appointed  by  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  a member  of  a 
voluntary  committee  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  the  tomb  of  King  Henry  VII,, 
with  a view  to  its  restoration  and  preservation. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  afterwards  appointed  a Fellow 
of  the  “ Regia  Accademia  Raffaello  in  Urbeino,” 
receiving  the  medal  of  the  Society  “ Onoriamo 
Le  Arti.” 

He  did  not  form  a school,  but  his  more  imme- 
diate pupils  were  .-—Messrs.  William  Ellis  and 
Henry  Hoyles,  of  Sheffield  ; and  Messrs.  Robert 
Eaton,  James  Gamble,  Hugh  Stannus,  A.R.I.B.A., 
Godfrey  Sykes  (deceased),  and  Reuben  Townroe,' 
of  London.  Among  others  who  have  profited  by 
the  study  of  his  works  may  also  be  mentioned 
Messrs.  M.  Elden,  R.  Lnnn,  F.  W.  Moody,  and 
George  Theaker.  The  thoroughness  of  his  mind 
seems  to  have  been  infused  into  bis  pupils,  most 
of  them  being  to  a considerable  extent  archi- 
tect, ornamentist,  and  worker  in  the  plastic 
arts. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  he  had  pre- 
pared a model  and  scheme  for  the  deoeration  of 
St.  Paul’s,  which  we  hope,  though  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  it,  may  soon  be  exhibited,  that 
the  world  may  judge  how  he  would  have  done 
this  work. 

Mr.  Stevens’s  death,  though  ultimately  sudden, 
was  not  wholly  unexpected,  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  a year  or  two  ago,  having  considerably- 
weakened  bis  physical  powers ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  himself  little  knew  his  end  was  so 
near,  as  in  the  afternoon  previously  to  his  death 
he  wrote  to  his  friend,  and  now  his  executor,  Mr. 
Alfred  Pegler,— “ I am  very  well  to-day,  better 
than  before  my  illness,  and  working  vigorously, 
finishing  some  trifles  for  the  vaulting.”  He 
added,  with  respeot  to  the  work  which  had 
engaged  so  much  of  his  time  and  energies, — 
“From  1865,  when  this  monument  began,  till 
now,  I have  not,  my  illness  included,  been  three 
months  away  from  the  work  altogether ; I have 
just  ascertained  this.”  This,  as  it  proves  the 
unconsciously  dying  testimony  of  the  artist  him. 
self  of  his  devotion  to  the  duty  he  had  under- 
taken, will  doubtless  be  a satisfaction  to  friends 
who  have  seen  the  criticisms  from  time  to  time 
passed  upon  him  consequent  upon  the  noncom- 
pletion  of  the  work. 

He  was  working  till  half-past  five  on  Friday 
afternoon  of  last  week,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
thought  himself  better.  However,  he  called  for 
his  servant  on  Saturday  morning,  about  three, 
and  before  she  could  come  he  was  dead.  The 
cause  was  disease  of  the  heart  of  long  standing* 
upon  which  bronchitis  had  supervened. 

Thus  has  passed  away  from  us  a man,  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  in  his  ways,  whose  influence  in 
Classic  Act  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be 
very  strongly  felt,  and  whose  death  we  cannot 
speak  of  as  lees  than  a loss  to  the  nation. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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architecture:  at  the  royal 

ACADEMY. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 


Four  most  among  the  illustrations  of  civil 
architecture  of  the  year  stands  undoubtedly  the 
design  submitted  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  con. 
junction  with  Mr.  J.  0.  Scott,  for  the  Parliament 
House  for  the  German  Government,  and  which 
received  a premium  in  the  competition.  Four 
of  the  drawings,— the  exterior  perspective,  the 
perspective  section  through  the  dome,  the  general 
section,  front  elevation,  and  interior  view  of  the 
Hall  of  Session  (Nos.  1,004,926,  946,  954,965),— 
are  exhibited  here  “ by  the  kind  permission  of 
the  German  Government.”  Our  distinguished 
English  architect  has  very  ably  and  ingeniously 
adapted  a German  manner  and  feeling  in  his 
design,  without  sacrificing  entirely  his  own 
character  of  detail.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
characterise  the  style  of  treatment  which  is  the 
result;  the  general  composition  is  decidedly 
Classic  in  character,  entirely  symmetrical  in 
disposition,  with  a large  central  dome,  and  sub- 
sidiary  cupolas  and  turrets,  whioh  recall  a 
minaret  type  ; a good  deal  of  the  ornamental 
detail,  in  the  section  through  the  dome 
especially,  is  Classic  in  type  (a  concession  to  the 
architectural  creed  of  Munich  and  Berlin,  no 
doubt),  but  the  architect  is  faithful  to  the 
pointed  arch,  and  introduces  more  or  less  pure 
Gothic  manner  in  the  treatment  of  capitals  and 
shafts,  and  the  spire  terminations  of  some  of  the 
turrets.  The  central  dome  is  circular  on  plan, 
and  the  problem  of  its  junction  with  what  may 
be  termed  the  nave  and  transept  roofs  at  the 
crossing,  is  hardly  satisfactorily  solved:  in  its 
general  aspect  thi3  central  feature  partakes 
much  more  of  Gothic  (with  a touch  of 
Orientalism)  than  of  Classic  ; in  the  perspective 
view  its  proportions  have  been  considerably 
raised  beyond  the  height  shown  in  the  elevation  ; 
too  much  so,  the  elevation  showing  the  better  . 
balance  and  proportion.  The  central  compart, 
ment  internally  is  completely  covered  with 
decoration,  carved  or  painted,  indicated  in  care- 
ful pen-drawing  : this  is  a fine  drawing  in  every 
way,  and  surmounts  a difficult  task  in  perspec- 
tive,— the  delineation  of  the  receding  curves 
of  arches  built  on  a circular  plan.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  see  the  plan  of  the  whole 
building,  in  addition  to  the  other  drawings 
exhibited. 

Of  other  works  in  civic  architecture,  there  are 
not  many.  Mr.  Crossland  sends  a fine  coloured 
view  of  his  “ Town-hall,  Rochdale  ” (1,043),  and 
the  principal  staircase  from  the  same  building 
(927),  a vaulted  apartment,  lighted  from  windows 
with  armorial  devices.  The  building  is  in  a late 
type  of  Gothic,  freely  and  rather  boldly  treated 
in  parts  ; the  tower  is  the  least  successful  por- 
tion,  and  the  lantern  appears  to  us  dispropor- 
tionately large.  The  building  seems  to  have 
great  advantages  of  site,  according  to  this  draw- 
ing ; standing  in  the  midst  of  a kind  of  open 
park,  apparently.  Mr.  Collins’s  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  his  design  for  the  New  Liberal 
Club  in  Wal brook  we  noticed  at  the  time  of  the 
competition.  Mr.  Street’s  south-east  view  of 
“ Cuddesdon  College,  Oxford”  (953),  showing 
the  new  chapel  now  being  ereoted  to  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  is  one  of  those  pen- 
sketches  of  which  the  authorship  is  at  once 
recognisable;  the  design  shows  an  irregular 
plain  collegiate  building  in  that  very  severe  and 
solid  type  of  Gothic  which  its  author  has  for 
some  time  adopted.  Passing  over  some  designs 
whioh  really  present  nothing  for  comment, 
though  in  a general  way  meritorious  (so  far  as  a 
design  oan  be  called  meritorious  under  such  a 
qualification),  we  notice  Mr.  Crossland’s  “ Post- 
office  at  Huddersfield”  (1,013),  which  looks 
too  like  a post-office,  perhaps,  to  be  really 
pleasing  architecture,  but  shows  considerable 
originality  in  what  may  be  termed  a Gothic 
manner  of  grouping  and  treating  Italian 
detail ; the  dormers,  which  especially  give  this 
character,  however,  seem  a little  too  extensively 
developed.  The  “New  Front  of  St.  James’s 
Hall”  (1,019),  now  building  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Emden,  is  (as  there  is  now  evidence  apart 
from  this  drawing)  a red  brick  or  terra-cotta 
Gothic  front,  with  a heavy  machicolated  cornice, 
retaining,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  a kind  of 
reminiscence  of  the  present  front  in  its  general 
proportion  and  aspect.  We  cannot  praise  Mr. 
Gibson’s  “ City  Bank  at  Exeter”  (1,024) ; surely 
a picturesque  historic  town  might  have  suggested 
something  less  formal  and  uninteresting  than 
thi3  cube  of  building.  Mr.  Burder’s  design  for 
the  Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings  has  in  a 


quiet  way  a good  deal  of  merit.  It  Bhows  Queen 

Anne  tendencies,  though  in  a very  simple  way, 
with  a generally  square  form,  strongly-marked 
brick  cornice,  and  mullioned  and  transomed 
windows:  there  is  just  enough  variation  from 
symmetrical  treatment  to  do  away  with  any 
formal  appearance,  and  give  the  semi-domestic, 
semi-business  character  suitable  to  a municipal 
building  on  a moderate  scale.  Mr.  Tasker  s 
“ St.  Charles  College,  Notting-hill  ” (1,035),  is 
shown  in  a neat  but  rather  mechanical-looking 
lined  drawing ; the  best  portion  of  the  design  is  the 
chapel,  which  is  in  a manner  a little  resembling 
Mr.  SeddiDg’s  church  at  Newmarket,  mentioned 
in  our  last  article.  Then  we  have  “ One  of  the 
Board  Schools  of  London”  (1,042),— at  Green- 
wich, the  label  on  the  drawing  informs  us,— by 
Messrs.  Robson  & Stevenson,  on  which  we  look 
with  mingled  feelings.  The  present  architect  to 
the  School  Board  is  certainly  leaving  his  mark 
on  the  London  architecture  of  to-day  in  these 
large  “ Queen-Annified  ” schools,  which  are 
carried  out  with  knowledge  of  the  style,  and  to 
which  a certain  architectural  character  lias  been 
imparted  at  little  expense,  and  in  a practically 
suitable  manner ; and  perhaps  this  is  a good  deal 
to  say  as  times  go.  But  why  strive  to  make  school- 
buildings  which,  when  once  stained  with  London 
smoke,  will  seem  to  have  been  built  in  a reign 
long  previous  to  the  present  ? If  Messrs.  Robson 
& Stevenson  had  spent  the  same  trouble  in 
devising  a suitable  architectural  treatment  of 
their  own,  which  they  have  given  to  securing  the 
accurate  reproduction  of  their  chosen  style  ol 
the  past,  they  might  have  done  something  better, 
and  not  so  dependent  on  fashion.  These  build- 
ings will  not  be  permanently  commended ; they 
will  look  very  uninviting  and  factory-like  when 
once  the  gloss  of  combined  newness  and  novelty 
wears  off.  Near  this  drawing  we  notice  a small 
and  wiry-looking  Gothic  elevation,  which  proves 
to  be  a design  for  the  National  Gallery,  kindly 
supplied  to  us  by  Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay,  and  drawn 
for  him  by  Mr.  E.  Clark.  Considering  that  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry,  a competent  architect,  has  made  a 
fine  design,  approved  by  Government,  and  which 
they  may  be  said  to  be  under  a double  obligation 
to  carry  out,  the  putting  forward  in  this  way  of 
a private  design  which  might  have  been  made 
by  any  architectural  pupil  of  ordinary  capability, 
is  a proceeding  which  seems  to  us  little  less  than 
impudent.  , , 

If  it  is  true  that  imitation  is  the  most  delicate 
flattery,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  must  feel  much 
flattered.  He,  to  a great  extent,  originated  the 
revival  of  what  we  may  call  the  old. English 
farmstead  Btyle  for  modern  dwellings,  and  his 
skill  as  a draughtsman  gave  to  his  designs  a 
charm  which  not  a few  younger  members  of  the 
profession  have  evidently  striven  to  emulate. 
Unfortunately,  just  as  they  are  more  “to  the 
fore”  than  ever  in  this  particular  manner  of 
work,  their  guide  has  left  them  for  the  newer 
vogue  of  brick  pilasters  and  curly  gables.  His 
piece  de  resistance  in  the  present  exhibition  is  a 
fine  drawing  (904),  representing  a house  now 
erecting  in  Queen’s  Gate,  Kensington ; but  it  is 
really  a pity  that  such  beautiful  drawing  should 
be  devoted  to  a design  largely  made  up  of  mere 
corruptions  of  architectural  detail,  and  all  the 
best  points  in  which — the  effective  grouping  and 
treatment  of  the  windows,  and  the  bold  recessed 
arches  in  the  ground-story,  with  bays  within 
them — might  have  been  combined  with  detail 
and  finish  of  a much  higher  class.  Among  the 
numerous  specimens  of  the  “ picturesque  ” 
style  of  house  just  referred  to,  many  of  which 
are  so  like  each  other  that  one  description  would 
serve  for  all,  may  be  mentioned  “ Additions  to 
Pinewood,  Witley”  (922),  by  Mr.  Neville ; two 
houses  at  Mill  Hill,  by  Mr.  Collcutt  (930,  948)  ; 
a house,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Clarke  (968)  ; and  one 
by  Mr.  J.  Adams  (992)  ; and  a house  at  West- 
gate-on-Sea,  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  Deason,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Beazley  (1,011)  : this  last  is  a 
very  effective  drawing.  All  these  houses  look 
well  in  the  drawing,  but  the  effect  is  obtained  at 
little  expense  of  thought,  we  should  imagine, 
and  certainly  begins  to  pall  upon  one.  Mr. 
Auld  sends  a little  geometrical  elevation  for  a 
town-house  (977),  which  is  what  may  be  correctly 
termed  “ free  Classic,”  and  looks  as  if  it  would 
work  out  very  well.  The  typical  Queen  Anne 
house  is  shown  in  its  completeness  in  the  admir- 
able realistic  coloured  drawing  of  No.  8,  Palace 
Gate,  Kensington  (983),  by  Messrs.  Stevenson  & 
Robson.  This,  in  the  reddest  of  red  brick,  com- 
pletely  succeeds  in  imposing  itself  upon  the 
spectator  as  a house  of  the  period  referred  to. 
Another  weakness  of  the  new  school  is  exempli- 
fied in  it ; everyone  knows  that  a great  penctiant 


for  old  china  is  part  oE  the  creed  of  the  dilettanti 
of  this  Bchool ; and,  accordingly,  in  a niche  of 
the  size  and  proportion  for  a whole-length 
statue,  a piece  of  crockery  is  deposited  as 
the  centre  object  of  the  front,  the  shape 
and  size  of  which  suggests  the  idea  that 
a “slop-bowl”  from  one  of  the  bedrooms 
has  been  inadvertently  put  outside.  Mr. 
Cockerell  is  in  the  prevalent  style  too,  with  a 
large  mansion  at  Crawley,  near  Winchester 
(985),  a perspective  view  tinted  in  Indian  ink 
(a  style  of  execution  wo  are  glad  to  see  not 
entirely  going  out— it  gives  much  effect  with 
comparatively  little  labour),  whioh  we  surmise 
hardly  represents  the  detail  very  well ; the  effect 
is  rather  thin  and  poor,  but  the  general  group- 
ing is  effective,  and  the  two  octagon  turrets  are 
very  well  placed.  St.  Leonard  s Hall,  Berks,  by 
Mr.  Howell  (1,003),  is  a purely  Classic  design  in 
detail,  with  an  unusual  and  effective  plan  of  the 
centre  block,  which  adds  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  whole.  If,  in  our  Classic  houses,  architects 
would  be  a little  bolder  in  varying  the  plan, 
instead  of  being  so  often  content  to  design  as  it 
square  rectangular  blocks  were  a necessity  in 
any  house  with  Italian  detail,  we  might  find  the 
way  to  some  new  combinations ; always  keeping 
in  due  regard  the  practical  convenience  of  the 
plan.  A building  Bhowing  a great  deal  of 
merit  is  the  new  hall  and  warehouses  in  course 
of  erection  on  the  estate  of  the  Curriers’  Com- 
pany, by  Messrs.  J.  & J.  Belcher  (1,023)  ; with 
details  belonging  to  Late  Gothic,  there  is  con- 
siderable novelty  of  design,  and  the  warehouse 
portion  especially  is  very  good  as  an  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  a building  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Waterhouse  sends  a drawing  of  the 
chapel  and  clocktower  at  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire 
(945),  in  that  heavy  and  sombre  Btyle  of  water- 
colour which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  the 
medium  for  representing  his  designs,  and  which 
we  cannot  think  is  favourable  to  their  effect  on 
paper.  Mr.  W.  H.  White’s  new  buildings  at  the 
Chateau  de  Bizy,  near  Vernon,  France  (996), 
form  a symmetrical  block  in  strictly  Classic 
style,  with  a columnar  order  for  the  conserva- 
tory ; very  well  carried  out,  but  not  presenting 
any  architectural  speciality  ; the  author  has  done 
better  than  this.  Among  some  specimens  ot 
shop  architecture  we  may  notice  Mr.  CoUcutt  s 
alterations  to  No.  109,  Fleet-street  (960),  a 
good  specimen  of  plain  shop  architecture,  with 
red  brick  cornices  and  dressings  to  the  windows, 
and  an  open  iron  grille  over  part  of  the  front  of 
the  shop.  Mr.  Garling’s  premises  about  to  be 
erected  in  Aldgate-street  (962),  form  a large 
and  effective  block  of  brick  building,  wanting  as 
it  seems  to  us  a little  more  grouping,  either  by  a 
modification  of  the  horizontal  lines  or  of  the 
windows.  The  rebuilding  of  the  (late)  Hanover- 
square  Rooms  as  a club  (987)  will  not,  as  shown 
here,  be  any  addition  to  the  street  architecture 
of  the  neighbourhood.  _ 

In  the  class  of  decorative  design,  we  refer 
with  pleasure  to  the  two  or  three  drawings  of 
ceilin'*  and  wall  decorations,  for  Mr.  F.  Lehmann 
(1,03?,  1,036,  1,037),  by  Mr.  Aitchison,  whose 
work  of  this  kind  is  acquiring  a deserved  repu- 
tation, since  it  is  always  refined  and  harmonious 
in  design  and  effect.  The  ceiling  (1,031)  and 
wall  (1,037)  depend  chiefly  on  variations  ot 
green,  in  darker  and  lighter  tones,  for  the  ground, 
broken  by  flowing  floral  patterns  in  gilding,  and 
occasional  touches  of  positive  colour ; 1,036,  a 
boudoir,  is  a “ harmony  in  greyish  blue  and 
white,”  as  Mr.  Whistler  might  put  it,  very  deli- 
cately  relieved  by  faint  tints  of  green  and  warm 
buff  in  the  cornice.  We  like  these  little  speci- 
mens of  colour  design  the  more  since,  while 
dealing  freely  in  pure  tints,  and  not  with  neutral 
and  nondescript  tones,  they  are  yet  so  perfectly 
quiet  in  effect,  and  form  a kind  of  protest  against 
the  somewhat  barbarous  school  of  “loud”  and 
gaudy  colouring  of  which  we  have  seen  a great 
deal  too  much.  Mr.  Talbert’s  “ Entresol,  Study 
for  Decoration  ” (966),  with  its  arcade  of  marble 
(apparently)  relieved  against  the  dark  rich  tones 
of  the  wall  behind,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
the  work  we  are  accustomed  to  from  him,  which 
we  need  not  describe.  There  are  several  of  those 
pen-drawings,  showing  schemes  of  internal  C’®c?‘ 
ration  (by  Mr.  Moyr  Smith  and  others)  which  it 
is  the  fashion  to  send  to  the  Academy.  We  have 
before  expressed  an  opinion  that  such  drawings 
are  of  little  use  except  to  show  the  skill  of  the 
author  in  producing  effect  with  a pen;  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  a scheme  of  internal 
decoration,  of  which  colour  must  be  one  of  the 
most  important  ingredients  (if  not  the  most  im- 
portant) can  be  adequately  represented  in  a 
colourless  drawing. 
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Among  drawings  which  are  sketches  only  of 
existing  architecture,  and  not  original  designs, 
we  should  have  mentioned  Mr.  Ellis’s  study  in 
the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s  (1,021),  as 
a very  good  and  thorough  architectural  study  in 
water-colour;  a little  too  hard  to  claim  the 
highest  merit  as  an  artistic  drawing,  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  specimen  of  architectural  repre- 
sentation. A drawing  of  the  tombs  in  the  south 
ambulatory  of  Westminster  Abbey  (967),  by  Mr. 
Crowther,  and  a very  good  and  free  little  pen 
sketch  of  the  Tower  of  St.  Jacques,  Antwerp, 
by  Mr.  Taylor  (1,016),  also  claim  recognition. 
The  architectural  room  this  year  is  also  great  in 
aquariums,  or  aquaria,  of  which  we  can  only  say 
that  they  look  very  like  aquaria;  wo  presume 
every  one  knows  the  sort  of  water-colour  draw- 
ing in  which  works  of  this  kind  are  generally 
illustrated ; and  that  when  we  read  “ interior  of 

new  aquarium  at ,”  we  shall  see  a building 

with  a glass  roof  and  exotic  plants,  intermingled 
with  statuary  in  the  usual  manner.  Why  these 
large  structures  soarcely  ever  get  into  artistic 
hands  we  do  not  understand,  unless  it  is  that, 
like  some  other  good  things,  they  “ go  by 
favour.” 

In  the  main,  the  architectural  room  is  fully  up 
to  theusual  mark  thisyear, perhaps  rather  beyond 
it ; the  large  and  fine  drawings  of  two  or  three  im- 
portant projects  giving  an  unusual  importance 
to  the  collection,  in  which  the  standard  of  draw- 
ing at  least  is  very  high.  We  record  with 
pleasure  also  that  the  architecture  is  apparently 
beginning  to  get  more  recognised  by  the  public 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  exhibition,  and  that  the 
room  mainly  devoted  to  it  is  not  quite  so  awful  a 
solitude  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  nor  are  its  produc- 
tions passed  over  with  such  heartless  indifference. 
Indeed,  we  heard  expressions  of  absolute  enthu- 
siasm over  some  of  the  designs,  on  the  part  of 
spectators  evidently  moved  by  no  special  or 
practical  interest  in  architecture  ; a fact  which 
we  record  “ pour  encourager  les  autres” 


AMONG  THE  ACADEMY  PICTURES. 

Titougii  not  following,  in  the  ensuing  remarks, 
any  strict  consecutive  order,  we  may  not  un- 
suitably advert  in  the  first  instance  to  the  picture 
which  is  likely  to  be  the  first  point  of  attraction 
to  most  visitors  in  following  the  order  of  num- 
bering, Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  large  work,  “ The 
Sculpture  Gallery  ” (26),  the  companion  to 
* The  Pioture  Gallery”  of  last  year.  In  force 
of  colour,  and  in  the  interest  and  character  of 
the  figures,  this  work  is  scarcely  equal  to  its 
predecessor, — the  subject,  perhaps,  hardly  ad- 
mitted of  an  equally  efl’eotive  treatment, — in 
technical  mastery  it  is  superior  to  it.  We 
have  here  the  interior  of  the  Roman  noble- 
man’s sculpture-room,  where  a slave  is  turning 
round  a great  vase  of  black  marble,  mounted  on 
a pivot-stand,  so  as  to  bring  round  to  the  host 
and  his  friends  the  sculptured  figure  which  sup- 
ports it,  and  forms  the  stem.  The  other  acces- 
sories and  background  consist  almost  entirely  of 
white  marble  (statuary  and  pilasters),  a material 
which  Mr.  Tadema  has  taken  out  a kind  of  patent 
for  painting ; bnt  it  was  a fortunate  idea  to 
bring  the  black  marble  to  the  centre  to  break  up 
the  mass  of  white,  and  bring  that  and  the  figures 
into  harmony.  The  latter  are  draped  in  costumes 
of  low  bnt  warm  tones;  the  host,  with  a most 
natural  action  of  slight  apprehension,  puts  out 
his  hand  to  keep  back  two  round-faced  children, 
who  are  a little  too  near  the  turning  mass,  and  be- 
hind whom  stands  their  mother,  a worthy  matron, 
who  is  evidently  the  Roman  prototype  of  the 
respectable  mother  of  modern  times,  to  whom 
“ the  exhibition”  is  simply  a place  of  amusement 
for  the  children.  The  figures  are  admirable  in 
their  way,  but  there  is  nothing  to  compare  in 
individuality  with  the  two  young  seated  con- 
noisseurs of  “ the  picture-gallery.”  The  painting 
of  the  carved  griffins  and  interlacing  scrolls  in 
the  pedestal  in  the  foreground  is  a perfect 
triumph  of  imitative  work. 

Opposite  to  the  above  hangs  Mr.  Millais’s 
principal  landscape  “ The  Fringe  of  the  Moor” 
(74),  less  palpably  a study  of  foreground  than 
other  landscapes  of  the  artist ; though  here  it  is 
perhaps  the  successful  realism  of  the  foreground, 
its  palings  and  bare  shrubs  and  the  dry  stone 
wall  Bkirting  the  slope  and  casting  shadows 
down  it,  that  attraots  the  eye  most ; the  purple 
shadows  over  the  distance  are  so  heated  in  tone 
as  to  excite  scepticism,  perhaps,  as  to  the  strict 
truth  of  colour  here;  but  we  are  willing  to  be- 
lieve in  it.  This  is  unquestionably  a fine  land- 
scape of  the  realistic  school.  The  “Deserted* 


Gardon”  (265)  is  very  atmospheric  and  light 
in  the  distant  sky,  but  the  foreground  has 
by  no  means  the  same  power  as  that  of 
the  other.  For  the  group  entitled  “ The 
Crown  of  Love  ” we  have  no  special  admiration 
to  express.  But  in  the  portrait  of  Miss  Tennant 
(222)  Mr.  Millais  is  himself  again.  He  has  had 
a good  subject;  and  the  effect  of  the  deep 
crimson  dress,  combined  with  the  luxuriant 
dark  hair  of  his  charming  sitter,  and  the  delioate 
light  blue  of  the  necklace,  is  to  realise  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  harmonious  combinations 
we  have  ever  seen  in  portraiture ; what  one  may 
call  the  luscious  effect  of  the  whole  is  further 
heightened  by  the  rich  full  manner  of  execution ; 
it  is  a work  which  must  arrest  the  most  careless 
as  well  as  the  most  critical  spectator.  As  a con- 
trast to  this  take  “No!”  (262),  a companion 
pioture  apparently,  to  the  now  well  - known 
“ Yes  or  No  ?”.  The  only  relation  of  style  be- 
tween this  and  the  last-named  is  that  no  one 
but  Mr.  Millais  could  be  the  author  of  either. 
The  latter  work  is  as  quiet  and  placid  in  tone 
and  feeling  as  the  former  is  vivacious  and 
piquant;  the  half-sad,  half-firm  expression  in 
the  countenance  of  this  rather  stately  and  self- 
possessed  young  lady,  who  has  deoided  against 
the  hopes  expressed  in  the  letter  she  holds,  is 
very  successfully  defined ; the  hands  may  have 
been  a little  hurried  in  execution.  The  picture 
of  the  round-cheeked  little  girl  (289)  sitting 
with  bare  feet  by  the  brink  of  a pond,  is  a very 
roal  child  portrait;  bnt  we  should  think  the  very 
solemn  expression  of  the  child  was  aroused  only 
by  the  awful  fact  of  sitting  for  her  portrait,  and 
it  seems  out  of  keeping  with  the  freedom  of  her 
open-air  situation  here.  If  we  were  to  compare 
these  with  the  portraits  which  were  in  the 
galleries  in  winter,  we  should  perhaps  be  struck 
with  the  immobility  of  most  of  Mr.  Millais’s  por- 
traits as  compared  with  the  free  movement  of 
his  greatest  English  predecessor  in  this  branch 
of  art.  Not  that  we  complain  of  Mr.  Millais  for 
not  being  Reynolds  ; but  to  a certain  extent  his 
comparative  stiffness  of  pose  seems  to  indicate 
a limit  in  the  more  modern  painter’s  art ; though 
an  artist  of  his  calibre  may  choose  to  prove  the 
contrary  next  year. 

Passing  for  the  present  other  portraits  (and 
there  are  some  fine  ones),  we  may  step  a little 
out  of  the  way  to  notice  a remarkable  contribu- 
tion by  an  “ outsider,” — Mr.  Long’s  “ Babylonish 
Marriage  Market  ” (482),  suggested  by  a custom 
detailed  by  Herodotus,  whereby  hnsbands  were 
found  for  all  the  young  women  at  an  annual 
auction,  where  the  damsels  possessed  of  natural 
attractions  were  knocked  down  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and,  inversely,  the  plain  ones  were  got 
rid  of  by  the  offer  of  dowries  proportioned  to 
their  ugliness.  This  very  heathen  institution,  it 
will  be  at  once  perceived,  offers  so  good  a sub- 
ject to  the  painter  that  it  is  surprising  it  has 
not  before  been  illustrated.  In  front  of  the 
picture,  which  is  crowded  with  figures,  are 
ranged  the  damsels  in  waiting  for  their  turn, 
commencing  with  the  handsomest  one,  on  the 
left,  just  divesting  herself  of  her  veil,  while  her 
next  neighbour  studies  herself  anxiously  in  a 
hand-mirror,  and  then  we  run  down  the  gamut 
of  beauty,  through  the  neutral  ground,  where 
the  more  and  less  plain  are  vivaciously  “ chaf- 
fing” eaoh  other,  to  where  the  lowest  note  of 
the  scale  is  represented  in  the  luokless  girl  who 
covers  her  unfortunate  visage  with  her  hands. 
Above,  on  a platform,  the  prima  donna  assoluta 
is  already  on  approval,  her  back  to  the  spec- 
tator (so  that  the  artist  has  cunningly  evaded 
depicting  the  extreme  either  of  beauty  or  ugli- 
ness), and  her  charms  only  to  be  surmised  by 
their  effect  on  the  richly-robed  young  man  who 
gazes  up  at  her  in  intense  admiration,  evidently 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  consideration  de- 
manded. On  the  left  a handsome  youth,  whose 
purse  apparently  is  not  equal  to  his  ambition, 
looks  on  enviously ; and  the  contrast  is  well 
given  between  the  interest  of  these  foreground 
figures  and  the  merely  idle  amusement  of  the 
soldiers  and  negroes  in  the  rear,  to  whom  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a raree-show,  which  does  not 
concern  them.  The  colouring  is  very  brilliant, 
and  yet  partially  fails  in  effect  from  want  of 
massing  and  contrast ; and  the  whole  grouping 
is  a little  theatrical;  nor  can  we  believe  ( pace 
Herodotus)  that  such  a scene  ever  really  took 
place.  But  the  humour  and  technical  excellence 
of  the  pioture  are  beyond  question,  and  the 
artist  has  made  his  mark  by  it. 

Opposite  to  this  Mr.  Armitage’s  large  picture 
(518),  representing  “ Julian  the  Apostate  pre- 
siding at  a Conference  of  Sectarian  Christians  ” 
(illustrated  by  a quotation  from  Gibbon),  claims 


notice  as  a work  original  in  conception,  and  very 
spirited  and  pointed  in  execution.  At  one  end 
of  a table  the  representatives  of  various  sects  are 
wrangling  and  citing  authorities  from  big  books 
(by  the  way,  are  not  the  bound  books,  in  modern 
form,  an  anachronism  ?),  in  all  the  bitterness  of 
religious  controversy ; the  intensity  of  the  odium 
tlieologicum  in  the  countenance  of  the  figure  by 
the  column  in  the  rear  is  something  rather  awful, 
increased  as  the  effect  is  by  contrast  with  the 
calm  demeanour  of  the  polite  and  refined  imperial 
ritualist,  who  is  the  only  gentleman  of  the  party. 
The  subject  is  a capital  one  ; with  all  the  spirit 
in  its  treatment,  we  cannot  but  feel  how  pro- 
vokingly  this  artist,  with  perfect  technical  mas- 
tery, just  falls  short  again  of  that  je  ne  sais  quoi 
which  gives  the  highest  interest  to  a picture.  Of 
Mr.  Leighton’s  contributions  we  have  mentioned 
the  “Eastern  Slinger”  (398),  a work  which  no 
one  can  help  noticing,  yet  which  few,  we  fear,  can 
admire  as  a whole.  The  man  stands,  nearly 
naked,  on  a platform  raised  above  the  com, 
shouting  and  slinging  a stone  round  his  head  to 
scare  the  birds  away ; his  bronzed  figure,  ad- 
mirably drawn  and  shadowed,  is  relieved  against 
an  evening  sky,  with  a very  luminous  moon 
just  rising  over  the  corn:  the  manner  in  which 
the  detail  of  the  figure  is  made  out,  without 
losing  the  effect  of  its  being  in  shadow  against 
a light  sky,  is  admirable;  but  surely  the  subject 
was  not  worth  all  this  technical  ability.  The 
fact  might,  as  it  seems  to  us,  have  suggested  an 
ideal  composition  very  well,  but  was  not  worth 
working  out  in  its  plain  prose.  We  have 
that  opinion  of  Mr.  Leighton’s  powers  that  we 
would  wish  to  see  them  expended  only  on  sub- 
jects of  the  highest  intellectual  character  and 
interest.  The  noble  “ Portrait  of  Mrs.  Gordon  ” 
(307),  however,  is  worthy  of  the  artist:  the 
lady,  in  a dress  of  warm  crimson,  leans  back 
with  head  turned,  in  a very  fine  but  perfectly 
unconstrained  and  natural  attitude ; the  purity 
of  colour  in  every  part  of  the  picture,  and  the 
beautiful  drawing  of  the  hands  may  be  noticed  ; 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  work  is  completely  above 
the  common-places  of  portraiture,  and  looks  like 
Greek  art  in  an  English  dress.  The  head  of  a 
“Venetian  Girl”  (354)  should  be  looked  at  also. 
Among  the  few  productions,  in  this  exhibition,  of 
that  ideal  type  of  art  with  which  Mr.  Leighton’s 
name  has  been  so  much  associated,  are  Mr. 
Poynter’s  two  groups  of  figures  of  “ The  Fes- 
tival” and  the  “ Golden  Age  ” (233, 236),  the  first, 
two  fully-draped  female  figures,  one  on  a ladder, 
the  other  stooping  at  the  foot,  engaged  in  put- 
ting up  garlands  for  decoration ; a work  which 
does  not  give  one  entire  satisfaction,  partly  on 
aocount  of  the  rather  constrained  attitude  of  the 
lower  figure,  in  which  the  folds  of  the  robe,  too, 
seem  a little  to  confuse  instead  of  assisting  the 
indication  of  the  figure,  in  the  lower  limbs  at 
least.  The  other  work  is  in  the  artist’s  very 
best  manner : it  is  purely  ideal, — art  for  art’s 
sake, — representing  two  figures  of  youths,  one 
on  a ladder  handing  down  fruit  to  the  other ; the 
harmony  of  line  into  which  the  two  figures  fall, 
and  the  masterly  drawing  and  finish,  especially 
of  the  upper  figure,  are  in  a very  high  style  of 
art,  both  ideally  and  technically  : the  figures  are 
nearly  nude,  a little  warm-tinted  drapery  aids 
the  colour  effect,  and  adds  breadth  to  the  com- 
position. It  is  refreshing  to  come  on  such  a bit 
of  real  art  amidst  the  quantities  of  “ namby- 
pamby”  which  stare  one  in  the  face  in  all 
English  exhibitions. 

Among  works  of  this  latter  olass  do  we  count 
the  various  shaving  subjeots  which  seem  to  be 
rather  rife  this  year,  and  form  rather  poor  jokes 
not  worth  the  canvas.  In  another  line  of  sub- 
ject rather  predominant,  however,  we  find  un- 
usual excellence.  Battle-pieces  are  generally 
common-place  affairs  ; there  are  two  exceptions 
this  year;  one  of  which,  the  attack  on  the 
square  of  the  28th  Regiment  at  Quatre  Bras 
(258),  by  Miss  Thompson,  is  a rallying-point  for 
spectators,  and  perhaps  goes  further  to  justify 
the  greatness  which  has  been  a little  too  suddenly 
and  inconsiderately  thrust  upon  the  artist  than 
did  her  last  year’s  work.  It  is  on  record  that 
the  younger  soldiers  on  this  occasion  were  highly 
amused,  in  the  midst  of  the  desperate  struggle, 
at  the  repeated  failures  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
to  break  their  formation.  This  incident  gives 
the  point  to  the  pioture,  where  these  raw 
but  brave- spirited  lads,  laughing  like  school- 
boys, are  contrasted  with  the  calm  deter- 
mination of  the  veteran,  who,  with  the  butt  of 
his  musketdug  into  the  earth,  occupies  the  salient 
angle  of  the  square  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Nearly  over  him  the  figure  of  the  officer,  who  points 
with  his  drawn  sword,  is  remarkable  for  energy 
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of  action  and  expression.  It  is  astonishing  that  a 
young  lady-artist  should  have  been  able  to  throw 
herself  into  the  spirit  of  such  a scene  so  well ; 
but  a calm  judgment  must,  we  think,  pronounce 
the  work  artistically  somewhat  sensational,  and 
the  colour  crude.  A French  painter,  M.  Philip- 
poteau,  has  put  before  us  the  “ Charge  of  the 
French  Cuirassiers  at  Waterloo”  (613), — a sub- 
ject which  Mr.  Cooper  painted  with  con- 
siderable power  a good  many  years  ago.  The 
defect  of  this  picture  is  that  the  interest  is  too 
exclusively  concentrated  on  the  point  of  attack 
on  the  left,  and  the  rest  of  the  canvas  seems 
inadequately  occupied ; the  brilliancy  of  colour 
and  execution  is  totally  devoid  of  hardness,  the 
separate  figures  and  expressions  of  the  com- 
batants, the  English  especially,  are  admirably 
studied  and  individualised:  the  figure  of  the 
general  officer  on  horseback  within  the  square, 
whose  shout  we  can  fancy  we  hear  above  the 
noise  of  the  firing,  and  the  young  officer  standing 
on  tiptoe  to  look  over  the  heads  of  his  men,  are 
especially  good.  Then,  in  the  lecture-room,  op- 
posite to  Miss  Thompson’s  picture,  Mr.  Herkomer 
gives  us  the  veteran  survivors  of  war  assembled  in 
Chelsea  Hospital  Chapel,  listening  apparently  to 
a sermon  on  “The  Last  Muster”  (S98)  : a work  of 
a high  order  in  feeling  and  execution ; there  is 
no  attempt  to  excite  an  artificial  interest 
in  the  men,  who  are  painted  with  prosaic  truth, 
some  with  faces  of  much  natural  dignity,  others 
common-looking  old  fellows  enough,  but  all 
apparently  moved,  each  in  his  way,  by  a kindred 
sentiment.  The  dark  reddish-toned  wainscot 
and  the  gallery  front  are  skilfully  made  use  of  to 
reduce  what  would  otherwise  be  the  too  pro- 
nounced effect  of  the  mass  of  red  uniforms  ; the 
result  is  quite  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  and  the 
whole  highly  creditable  to  the  artist,  and  the 
best  work  he  has  yet  sent  to  the  Academy.  We 
must  adjourn  further  remarks  ; but  may  just 
point  to  Mr.  Stock’s  picture,  close  by,  of  “ Oar 
Soldiers,  Past  and  Future”  (911),  a little  boy 
reading  some  annals  of  warfare  to  an  old  soldier, 
as  further  illustrating  the  military  painting  of 
the  year.  Whether  all  this  indicates  a corre- 
sponding military  ardour,  or  whether  when  people 
take  to  painting  a thing  it  is  a sign  that  the 
reality  is  becoming  out  of  date,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  pronounce. 


EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  Monday  last,  the  re- 
port of  the  Council  was  passed,  after  considerable 
discussion,  we  believe,  on  objections  made  to 
one  or  two  paragraphs,  but  eventually  over-ruled 
or  withdrawn.  The  meeting  being,  formally,  a 
private  one  as  usual,  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
report  the  discussions,  but  as  two  notices  of 
motion  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute,  by  Professor  Kerr  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  had  been  openly  announced  and  for- 
warded to  us,  we  may  remark  that  the  first- 
named  gentleman  stated  his  case  in  a very  clear 
and  able  manner;  the  object  of  the  motion 
being  to  inquire  whether  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  honorary  secretaries  and  the  elevation  of  the 
paid  secretary  to  practically  the  same  position, 
as  a colleague  of  the  remaining  hon.  secretary, 
were  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
Institute  charter.  The  motion,  however,  col- 
lapsed, the  feeling  of  the  meeting  seeming  to  be 
that  if  the  present  arrangement  were  not  quite 
in  conformity  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the 
charter  (and  it  did  not  appear  that  Professor 
Kerr’s  arguments  to  this  effect  received  any  con. 
elusive  answer),  it  had  worked  well  enough  ; 
and,  in  short,  that  they  were  very  well  as  they 
are.  The  President  supported  this  view,  and 
spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  the  ability  and  atten- 
tion given  to  the  duties  of  his  office  by  the 
present  secretary ; an  opinion  which  the  majority, 
at  least,  of  those  present  endorsed  by  acclama- 
tion. Mr.  White  withdrew  bis  motion  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  We  are  at  liberty 
to  conclude,  however,  that  the  result  of  the 
evening’s  work  may  not  have  been  considered 
satisfactory  by  all  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
Institute  at  heart. 


Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Margate. — At 

a meeting  of  the  Margate  corporation  on  the 
the  27th  ult.,  it  was  stated  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  promised  to  open  the  branch  building 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  now  being  erected 
in  that  town,  and  which,  it  is  supposed,  will  be 
completed  in  July. 


STOCKTON  AND  MIDDLESBROUGH 
WATERWORKS  BILL. 

At  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  16th  ult., 
in  the  course  of  the  examination  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  this  Bill,  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
borough  surveyor  of  Stockton,  said  he  had  in- 
spected the  towns  and  villages  on  the  Tees  and 
its  tributaries  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  pollution 
by  sewage.  The  population  of  Middleton-in- 
Teesdale  was  2,240,  and  it  drained  into  a beck 
which  ran  into  the  Tees.  Barnard  Castle  had 
five  woollen-mills,  flax-mills,  a tanyard,  a carpet 
manufactory,  and  dye-works.  He  had  seen  the 
outfall  of  the  main  sewer,  which  discharged  not 
less  than  100,000  gallons  daily,  and  it  left  a 
thick  scum  on  the  water.  Sta:ndrop  was  a town 
of  1,100  inhabitants,  with  a sewer  up  the  main 
street,  and  it  discharged  into  a beck,  together 
with  the  contents  of  piggeries,  cow-houses,  &c. 
Gainford  contained  about  800  people,  and  there 
was  an  academy  with  about  120  pupils  which 
drained  into  the  river.  About  6,000  gallons 
flowed  daily  into  the  river  by  that  sewer  alone, 
and  there  was  another  sewer  which  ran  into  the 
river  below  the  town.  There  were  other  small 
places  which  drained  into  the  river  above  the 
intake.  In  summer  he  had  frequently  seen  the 
river  so  low  that  people  could  walk  across  dry 
shod  on  stepping-stones. 


THE  SOUTH-EASTERN 
RAILWAY  COMPANY’S  NEW  BRANCH 
TO  BLACKFRIARS. 

The  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  have 
commenced  the  preliminary  works  preparatory 
to  the  construction  of  their  branch  line  from  the 
Charing-cross  and  London  Bridge  sections  of 
their  undertaking,  with  the  view  to  give  the 
company  access  to  the  Ludgate-hill  Station  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company. 
This  involves  the  demolition  of  a large  number 
of  tenements  and  other  buildings  in  the  district 
intersected  by  the  intended  line,  and  within  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  this  has  been  effected. 
The  works  in  connexion  with  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  line,  will,  wo  understand,  be 
entered  upon  next  week.  They  comprise  the 
erection  of  several  bridges  over  Ewer-street, 
Gravel-lane,  Swan  and  Dyer  courts,  George- 
street,  and  Union-place,  Southwark.  Taking 
advantage  of  their  experience  of  the  incon- 
venience and  annoyance  which  have  been  caused 
by  the  imperfect  construction  of  the  bridges  of 
the  several  lines  of  railway  within  the  metro- 
polis, the  local  authorities  have  secured  provi- 
sions in  the  company’s  Act,  under  which  the 
bridges  are  not  only  to  range  with  existing 
frontages,  but  precautions  are  also  to  be  taken 
to  render  them  water-tight ; and  a ceiling  is  to 
be  formed  over  the  roads  to  be  traversed.  This 
ceiling  is  to  consist  of  3-in.  planks  resting  on  the 
bottom  flanges  of  cross-girders,  and  having  the 
joints  either  caulked  or  tongued  ; and  the  spaces 
between  the  planking  and  the  wrought-iron 
cambered  plates  are  to  be  filled  in  with  tan  or 
other  similar  material. 


SCHOOL-BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 

Two  new  schools  have  been  opened  recently. 
One  situate  in  William-street,  Kensington,  about 
five  minutes’  walk  from  Addison-road  Station, 
and  adjoining  the  old  Church  Schools  of  St. 
Mary,  Fulham,  which  have  been  used  as  a tem- 
porary school,  and  will  now  be  utilised  for  the 
infants’  and  for  caretakers’  rooms,  &e.  The  new 
building,  which  is  of  Gothic  design,  to  match  the 
old,  accommodates  304  children,  making  a total 
number  (including  infants)  of  454,  the  girls 
being  placed  on  the  ground  and  boys  on  the 
first  floor.  The  playgrounds  are  good,  and  the 
situation  very  open.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Hook  & Oldrey,  whose  contract  for  the 
works  was  3,359Z. 

The  other  school  is  situate  in  the  rear  of 
Albany-road,  Camberwell,  and  is  approached  by 
Neate-street  and  Albany-row.  It  is  set  back 
some  distance  from  the  street,  and  forms  a con- 
siderable block  of  buildings  in  the  style  of 
“ Queen  Anne,”  having  ample  play-space  both 
in  front  and  rear  for  the  children.  There  are 
three  stories,  with  a drawing-class  room  in 
addition  ; each  story  containing  school  and  four 
class-rooms  for  infants,  boys,  and  girls  respec- 
tively,  with  masters’  and  mistresses’  rooms,  and 
ample  lavatory  and  cloak-room.  The  total 
number  of  children  is  785,  and  the  amount  of 
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the  contract  6,394Z.  The  total  cost,  including 
purchase  of  Bite,  &c.,  amounted  only  to  the 
sum  of  91.  10s.  9d.  per  head.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  G.  Stephenson,  of  Chelsea,  and  the  archi- 
tect, in  both  cases,  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  clerk  of  works  for  the  first- 
mentioned,  and  Mr.  J.  Jackson  for  the  last. 

The  following  report  from  the  Works  Com- 
mittee has  been  adopted  : — 

1.  The  Committee  have  invited  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  552  children  on  the  site  in  Sydenham-hill- 
road.  It  was  considered  desirable  in  the  case  of 
this,  and  also  a second  school,  to  throw  open  the 
tendering  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  un- 
limited competition,  in  order  to  test  whether  by 
this  plan  any  reduction  would  be  effected  in  tho 
cost  of  the  buildings.  Only  eight  firms  tendered 
for  tho  erection  of  tho  sohool,  the  amounts  of  the 
tenders  boing  as  follow  : — 


Kobbina&Co £8,545  0 0 

Hra:d,  Jopling,  & Co.... 8,513  6 0 

Gammon  & Bone  7,753  0 0 

Crosalny 7,653  0 0 

Longley  7,6 43  19  0 

Nightingale  7,480  0 0 

Crabb  7,235  0 0 

Loncrgan  6,071  0 0 

As  these  tenders  were  unusually  high,  the  com- 
mittee were  unable  to  recommend  any  one  for 
acceptance  without  reduction.  They  have  since 
conferred  with  Mr.  R.  Lonei’gan,  of  Herbert* 
road,  Plumstead,  whose  tender  was  lowest,  and 
have  arranged  with  him  to  make  certain  modifi- 
cations and  omissions  in  the  plan  (including  the 
substitution  of  gravel  for  tar  paving),  which  will 
lessen  the  cost  by  1,1071.  2s.  2d.,  thus  reducing 
his  tender  to  5,9631.  17s.  10d.,  details  of  which 
are  as  follow : — School  building,  4,5461. 17s.  lOd. ; 
playgrounds,  3681. ; boundary-walls  and  gates, 
4161. ; caretaker’s  house,  373Z.  ; making  a total 
of  5,7031.  17s.  lOd.  The  commibtee  recommend 
the  acceptance  of  this  amended  tender.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  walls  of  the  school  have 
been  made  of  such  thickness  as  to  allow  of  an 
extension  of  the  building,  if  recessary,  a floor 
having  been  formed  over  two  class-rooms,  and  a 
temporary  X'oof  placed  on  it  in  order  that  an 
additional  story  may  be  added  hereafter,  if 
necessary,  without  disturbing  the  school.  Cost 
of  site,  3,5001.  Cost  of  building  per  child, 
101.  6s.  7d. 

2.  On  the  17th  of  March  the  Board  postponed 
the  consideration  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  for  the  acceptance  of  the  tender  of 
Mr.  S.  J.  Jerrard,  of  Homesdale,  Lewisham, 
amounting  to  3,1831.,  for  the  erection  of  a school 
for  250  infants  on  the  Bite  in  Queen’s- gardens, 
Brorapton.  The  oommittee  now  propose  to  omit 
the  provision  of  a caretaker’s  house,  and  also  a 
fence  in  the  front  of  the  school,  to  reduce  the 
height  of  the  class-rooms,  and  to  provide  less 
w.c.  accommodation.  These  omissions  and 
alterations  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  school  to 
2,5001.,  or  101.  per  child.  The  committee  recom- 
mend  that  this  amended  tender  be  accepted. 
Cost  of  site,  as  far  as  purchased,  1,0741.  3s. 
Cost  of  building  per  head,  101. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

East  Dereham. — The  East  Dereham  School 
Board  having  received  an  order  from  tho  Edu- 
cational Department  to  provide  accommodation 
for  eighty  children,  including  twelve  from  Shipd- 
ham,  in  the  parish  of  Toftwood,  purchased  a 
piece  of  land,  and  has  just  completed  the  build- 
ing of  a sohool  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
Department.  Mr.  William  Larner,  of  this  town, 
was  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Lee,  of  London,  the 
architect. 

Walsall.  — On  the  5th  ult.  the  Bath-street 
schools,  a block  of  buildings  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  being  the  fourth  set  erected  by  the 
School  Board,  were  opened  for  the  reception  of 
scholars.  The  materials  used  are  red  pressed 
bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  There  is  a 
bell-turret  of  stone,  over  the  principal  entrance, 
surmounted  by  a spire  which  rises  to  a height  of 
100  ft.  from  ” the  ground.  The  schools  afford 
accommodation  for  over  600  children — the  girls 
and  infants  being  located  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  the  boys  on  the  floor  above, — and  their  cost 
is  somewhere  about  3,OOOZ.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  R.  Lysaght,  Wolverhampton,  and  the 
builder  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  Walsall. 

Carlisle.  — On  the  5th  ult.,  the  large  new 
schools  in  this  city,  belonging  to  the  School 
Board,  were  opened  with  some  ceremony.  The 
schools  are  a plain,  substantial  erection,  free 
from  all  attempts  at  decoration,  though  black 
bricks  have  been  extensively  used  to  face  the 
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exterior  walls,  and  so  give  them  some  relief  of 
varied  colour.  There  are  three  sohools,  one  for 
boys,  one  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants.  The 
principal  schoolroom  is  60  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft. 
in  breadth,  though  it  had  been  originally  intended 
to  be  only  20  ft.  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  high 
pitched  and  vaulted,  and,  though  ceiled,  the 
main  timbers,  which  have  been  varnished,  are 
allowed  to  bo  visible,  and  this  arrangement  has 
a good  effect  in  relief.  The  extent  of  the  site 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  which  cost 
over  1,0001.,  the  price  paid  being  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  per  square  yard.  The  total  cost  of  the 
erection  has  been  about  5,5003.,  which  was 
borrowed  from  the  Public  Works  Commissioners, 
and  is  repayable  in  fifty  years,  in  annual  instal- 
ments of  23  13. 

Brighton. — The  following  were  the  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  the  Lewes-road  schools  : — 


grounds,  bounded  either  by  walls  or  railing, 
have  also  been  provided.  The  cost,  inclusive  of 
boundaries,  offices,  school  furniture,  and  archi- 
tect’s commission,  is  8103.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Williams,  builder,  of 
Green’s  Norton,  near  Towcester,  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
Swinfen  Harris,  architect,  of  London  and  Stony 
Stratford. 

Bideford. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Bowden  & 
Son,  of  Barnstaple,  for  the  new  Board  Sohool  at 
Bideford,  at  3603.,  has  been  accepted. 

Cholsey  ( Wallingford ).  — The  tender  of  Mr. 
Dodd,  at  1,4613.,  being  the  lowest  of  five  for  the 
ereotion  of  new  schools  and  master’s  house,  at 
Cholsey,  for  the  Cholsey  School  Board,  has  been 
accepted. 

Stolce-upon-Trent. — On  the  26th  ult.,  the  Harp- 
field  Schools,  which  have  been  erected  for  the 


of  the  Institution,  approving  of  the  proposal  to 
transfer  the  money  to  the  Relief  Fund,  and  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  almshouses  were  a 
most  expensive  form  of  charity,  and  that  the 
day  for  erecting  them  had  passed  away. 

Mr.  Dove  moved,  Mr.  Plucknett  (Cubitt  & Co.) 
seconded,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  most 
desirable  that  the  mouey  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  Building  Fund  be  transferred  to  the  General 
Relief  F und,  aud  that  the  interest  arising  there- 
from be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  interest  on  the  Relief 
Fund  is  now  applied.” 

Mr.Hannen  then  moved,  Mr.  Trollope  seconded, 
and  it  was  resolved  nern.  con.,  “ That  the  direc- 
tors be  empowered  to  take  Buch  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  the  foregoing  resolution 
into  effect.”  A vote  of  condolence  with  the 


Barnes . 

Chcosman  

Lockver  

Reynolds 

Newnham  

Sawyer 

Bruton ..." 

Colwell  

Spread borougli  A Foldwicl;  . 

Komp  

Wells  A;  Miles  

•T.  & A.  Storming  (accepted).. 
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Axminster. — Messrs.  Parsons  & l’errymau’s 
tender  for  2,1513.  ISs.  has  boon  accepted  by  the 
School  Board,  for  the  building  of  tfao  new 
schools. 

Liverpool. — The  Liverpool  Sohool  Board  have 
sanctioned  the  plans  for  the  erection  of  a large 
school  in  Walton-lane,  near  Liverpool,  and  also 
agreed  to  purchase  ground  in  Kirkdale,  at  a cost 
of  about  3,0003.,  for  the  erection  of  another 
school. 

Ancoats  {Manchester) . — The  memorial-stone  of 
the  Every- street  School  was  laid  on  the  15th 
ult.,  by  Mr.  T.  Dale,  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Board.  This  school  is  the  largest  of  three 
sohools  which  the  Board  have  now  in  course  of 
-erection.  It  will  accommodate  1,800  children. 
The  ground-floor  is  divided  in  the  centre  by 
the  principal  entrance-hall,  10  ft.  wide;  stair- 
case, 4 ft.  6 in.  wide ; and  infants’  cloak-room, 
10  ft.  by  18  ft.  On  the  right  of  thiB  central 
arrangement  there  is  the  school-room  for  250 
malo  infants,  30  ft.  by  59  ft.  6 in.,  with  a class- 
room adjoining,  18  ft.  by  21  ft.  9 in.,  and  on  the 
left  a second  school-room,  for  250  female  infants, 
also  30  ft.  by  59  ft.  6 in.,  and  a class-room 
adjoining,  16  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  rooms  on  the 
upper  floor  are  very  similar,  both  in  size  and 
arrangement.  The  staircase  to  the  girls’  school 
rises  from  the  central  entrance-hall ; while  that 
to  the  boys’  school  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  to  the  right.  The  ground-floor  rooms 
are  14  ft.  high,  and  the  first-floor  rooms  11  ft. 
high  to  the  wall-plate,  and  17  ft.  high  to  the 
ceiling  at  the  collar-line.  The  basement  extends 
under  the  whole  of  the  building.  The  largo 
areas  under  the  infants’  school-room  and  under 
the  female  infants’  olass-room  are  arranged  as 
covered  playgrounds,  opening  out  into  the  sunk 
playgrounds  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
school -rooms  will  be  heated  by  Shillito  & 
Shorland’s  Manchester  grates,  and  the  ventila- 
tion has  been  specially  provided  for.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  of  common  white- 
ended  bricks,  jointed  in  black  mortar.  The 
arches,  bands,  strings,  and  other  ornamental 
features  will  be  formed  in  black  bricks  and  red 
stocks,  with  specially-made  bricks  introduced  in 
various  parts.  A central  tower,  together  with 
the  buttresses  and  slightly-projecting  wings, 
will  give  a variety  to  the  principal  front.  The 
cost  will  be  about  10,0003.  Mr.  W.  Dawes  is  the 
architect. 

Tingewick.  — These  schools  were  recently 
opened  by  Sir  Harry  Yerney,  bart.  The  building 
is  contrueted  of  tho  local  bricks,  with  facings 
and  string-courses  of  red  Thornborough  brick, 
and  Aylesbury  rubbers  for  dressed  work.  Bath 
stone  and  red  Mansfield  have  also  been  sparingly 
used,  and  black  Staffordshire  bricks  in  diapers 
and  bands,  the  roofs  being  oovered  with  reddish 
brown  tiles.  Separate  room  porches  of  half- 
timber work  on  brick  plinths  are  provided 
for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  There  is  an  oak 
bell-cote,  covered  with  shingles  and  surmounted 
with  wrought-iron  girouette.  The  bell  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Vicker  & Co.,  of  Sheffield ; 
the  ridges  and  finials  by  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Maiden- 
head. The  building  accommodates  114  boys  and 
girls  and  60  infants.  The  gables  have  framed 
barge-boards.  The  rooms  are  ventilated  by  the 
hollow  beam  system,  and  warmed  by  open- hooded 
fireplaces  fitted  with  Penfold’s  stoves.  Play. 


Stoke  School  Board  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Lynam,  were  formally  opened. 
The  schools  will  accommodate  290  children,  and 
have  cost  1,5103.,  or  about  53.  43.  psr  head. 

Tenterden. — At  a meeting  of  the  School  Board, 
the  following  tenders  for  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional school  buildings  on  the  premises  of  the 
Board,  were  received  : — 

Harnett 

Bunnott 

Martin 

Stiff 

fling  Lam 

It  was  proposed  that  Mr.  Bingham’s  tender 
should  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Education  Department,  which  proposition 
was  agreed  to.  Mr.  W.  King,  of  Ashford,  is  the 
architect. 
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SEWERAGE  WORKS  AT  YARDLEY. 

On  the  22nd  ult.,Lieut.-Col.Ponsonby  Cox,  R.E., 
attonded  at  the  Free  School,  Yardley,  and  held 
an  inquiry  respecting  the  application  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  rural  sanitary  distriot 
of  the  Solihull  Union  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  for  sanction  to  borrow  45,0003.  for  works 
of  Bewerage  for  the  parish  of  Yardley. 

Colonel  Cox,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  ex- 
plained that  application  had  been  received  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  from  the  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Union  of  Solihull,  for 
sanction  to  borrow  the  sum  of  45,0003.  He 
understood,  he  said,  that  of  the  45,0003.,  15,0003. 
woro  required  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and 
30,0003.  for  works.  Before  a loan  of  that  descrip- 
tion could  be  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  was  required,  and  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  that  Board,  before  giving  sanotion,  to 
satisfy  themselves,  by  means  of  inquiry  in  the 
distriot,  upon  the  general  advisability  and 
merits  of  the  scheme  for  which  the  money  was 
required. 

Evidence  having  been  given  by  Mr.  Pritchard, 
C.E.,  and  others,  Colonel  Cox  said  he  would 
report  in  due  time. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A special  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
donors  of  this  Institution  was  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  6th  inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  Mr.  George  Dines,  president,  in  the 
chair.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  Dove, 
Kendall,  Plucknett,  Simpson,  Bussell,  Tozer, 
Hannen,  Watson,  Kelly,  Norris,  Waller,  Hall, 
Trollope,  Purkiss,  Taylor,  Williams,  Patriok, 
Fish,  Manley,  Head,  Todd,  Morris,  and  J. 
Morris. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  loss  which  the 
Institution  had  sustained  by  the  recent  death  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  who  for  the  last  eight-and- 
twenty  years  filled  the  office  of  secretary  with 
great  ability  and  courtesy.  Reverting  to  the 
objeot  of  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  said  the 
subject  for  consideration  was  the  desirability  of 
transferring  the  sum  of  3,5413.  8s.  5d.,  now 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Building  Fund  of  the 
Institution,  to  the  General  Relief  Fund.  The 
nucleus  of  this  sum  was  subscribed  many  years 
ago  with  the  view  of  erecting  almshouses  for  the 
pensioners  of  the  Institution,  but,  in  the  altered 
circumstances  of  society,  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  was  advisable  to  build  alms- 
houses, especially  as  only  five  of  the  forty-five 
pensioners  of  the  Institution  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  fill  a vacancy  which  occurred  some 
time  ago  in  the  Bricklayers’  and  Tilers’  Alms- 
houses, the  old  people  preferring  to  reside  with 
their  friends.  The  Chairman  read  a letter  from 
i Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence,  one  of  the  patrons 


widow  of  the  late  secretary  having  been  passed, 
the  meeting  terminated.  Mr.  John  Aird,  jun., 
has  consented  to  be  the  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  ensuing  year.  An  election  of 
pensioners  will  take  place  on  the  20th  inst. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

A meeting  of  the  inspectors  of  the  oombined 
Sanitary  Authorities  in  the  counties  of  North- 
ampton, Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Bucks,  was  held 
on  Monday  last,  at  the  Sun  Inn,  Rothwell,  when 
there  were  present : — Mr.  Branson  (Newport 
Pagnel),  chairman  ; Mr.  Gardner  (Northampton 
Urban),  secretary;  Mr.  Killingbeck  (Northampton 
Rural),  Mr.  Spencer  (Northampton  Rural),  Mr. 
Abbott  and  Mr.  Brown  (Uardingstone),  Mr. 
Spendlove  (Thrapston),  Mr.  Packwood  (Welling- 
borough), Mr.  Harvey  (Uppingham),  and  Mr. 
Wright  (Market  Harborough).  Mr.  Haviland, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  pr^ident  of  the 
Association,  was  also  present. 

After  partaking  of  dinner,  a short  discussion 
ensued  as  to  the  desirability  of  petitioning 
Parliament  to  introduce  oertain  clauses  in  the 
present  Public  Health  Bill,  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  a more  summary  action  being 
taken  in  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  also 
that  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  medical 
men  to  give  notice  of  the  existence  of  any 
contagious  diseases  under  their  care,  whether 
in  public  or  private  practice. 

Mr.  Abbott  proposed  and  Mr.  Spendlove 
seconded,  that  the  Association  should  forward  a 
petition  in  favour  of  a clause  securing  more 
prompt  action  in  the  removal  of  nuisances;  and 
Mr.  Gardner  proposed,  and  Mr.  Wright  seconded, 
that  a petition  should  be  forwarded  in  favour  of 
its  being  made  compulsory  on  medical  men  to 
report  any  cases  of  contagious  or  infections 
diseases  that  might  occur  within  their  practice. 

Both  propositions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Haviland  again  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  Goux  system  of  disposing  of  sewage.  He 
had  submitted  to  the  Inspectors  two  questions, — 
first,  with  reference  to  the  practicability  of  adopt- 
ing the  system  in  the  various  villages  of  the 
area  ; and,  secondly,  whether  the  cottagers  would 
consent  to  the  removal  of  the  manure,  on  a 
promise  that  they  should  receive  it  back  again 
when  matured  ? Mr.  Haviland  now  read  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  which  were  generally 
favourable  to  the  adoption  of  the  system.  He 
was  extremely  anxious  that  something  should  be 
done  speedily,  and  the  Goux  system  was  certainly 
the  best  he  had  ever  seen.  Sinoe  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  of  his  visit  to  Halifax,  he  had 
been  sent  for  to  Salford,  into  Kent,  and  to  several 
parts  of  the  country,  to  advise  as  to  the  best  way 
of  carrying  out  the  Goux  system ; and  the  reason 
ho  had  asked  these  questions  waB  to  see  how  it 
could  be  carried  out  in  their  own  area. 

The  following  resolution  was  finally  agreed  to  : 
“ That  this  Association,  after  very  carefully 
testing  the  different  systems  of  sewage 
disposal,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
represent  to  the  delegates  of  the  combined  area 
the  necessity  of  their  determining  on  adopting 
some  system  of  dry  earth  or  ash  privies  (such  as 
the  Goux  system),  or  any  other  portable  system, 
under  the  entire  superintendence  of  the  Inspector 
of  Nuisances,  as  the  simplest  system  of  disposing 
of  village  sewage.” 


Tlie  Land  Clauses  Amendment  Bill,  now 

before  Parliament,  proposes  to  do  away  with 
juries  in  all  cases  of  compensation  above  503. 
The  claims  are  proposed  to  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 
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CHUBCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barnard  Castle. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
church  attaohed  to  the  BoweB  Museum,  at  Bar- 
nard Castle,  was  laid  on  the  6th  ult.  by  Mr. 
John  Bowes,  of  Streatham  Castle.  Mr.  Watson, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  is  the  architeot ; and  Mr. 
Kyle,  the  contractor. 

Coventry. — Mr.  Eusebius  Caldioott,  of  Sher- 
bourne  House,  has  forwarded  to  the  rector  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  the  handsome  donation  of 
500J.  towards  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of 
this  old  edifice.  Sir  G.  Scott  is  engaged  in  form- 
ing plans  and  estimates  for  the  work,  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  which  will  be  over  4,000i. 

Heaton  Moor. — On  the  3rd  ult.  the  founda- 
tion - stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Heaton  Moor,  near  Stockport,  was  laid  by  Mr. 
W.  Bomaine  Callender,  M.P.  The  church  will 
seat  400,  and  will  cost  5,500 1. 

Rickmansworth.  — The  consecration  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Peter,  Mill  End,  has  taken 
place.  The  work  of  erection  was  commenced 
about  eleven  months  ago  in  consequence  of  the 
munifioent  offering  of  2,000  guineas  by  Mr. 
E.  C.  Walker.  Its  length  is  100  ft.,  and  breadth 
— in  nave — 25  ft.,  and  in  the  transepts  45  ft.; 
from  base  to  roof  the  elevation  is  18  ft.,  but  in 
some  places  16  ft.  only.  The  fabric  is  principally 
of  flint,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  covered 
in  with  slates,  and  capped  with  red  ridge  tiles, 
having  at  the  extreme  west  end  a bell-turret. 
The  designs,  excepting  that  for  the  font,  were 
drawn  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Sutton,  of  Bronly  House. 
Mr.  T.  Holland,  of  Rickmansworth,  was  the 
builder ; and  the  stonework  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clifford  & Gough,  of  Watford.  It  is 
stated  that  the  cost  of  the  new  edifice  will 
exceed  3,000Z. 

Lynn. — The  ancient  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
at  Lynn,  has  been  re-opened  after  repairs  and 
renovation.  The  works  executed,  though  not 
fairly  described  by  the  word  “ restoration,”  are 
yet  of  importance,  and,  perhaps,  included  as 
much  as  could  be  hoped  for,  considering  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  Early  English  and  Per- 
pendicular church  had  been  destroyed,  and  re- 
built in  a debased  though  substantial  manner, 
and  that  nothing  less  than  a similar  process 
could  effect  a restoration  of  its  original  form 
and  character.  A lantern  tower,  after  being 
carried  up  only  a few  feet,  has  had  to  be  abruptly 
roofed  in,  owing,  it  is  understood,  to  its  being  too 
severe  a strain  upon  the  substructure.  The 
chancel-roof  has  been  re- slated;  and  the  lead  of 
the  nave  roof  has  been  re-cast  and  re-laid.  The 
floor  of  the  nave  has  been  lowered  4 ft.  or  5 ft., 
and  underdrained.  The  chanoel  floor  has  also 
been  excavated,  the  coffins  and  putrid  remains 
under  its  pavement  removed  and  re-interred, 
and  a bed  of  asphalte  and  concrete  laid,  upon 
which  stone  and  Staffordshire-tile  pavement  is 
laid.  All  the  cumbrous  pews  and  galleries  have 
been  cleared  out ; the  organ  removed  from  the 
west  gallery,  and  rebuilt  in  the  north  aisle  of  the 
chancel ; and  low,  open  seats  of  solid  oak,  on  a 
slightly  raised  platform,  substituted  for  the  pews 
in  the  nave  of  its  aisles.  The  debased  walls  and 
meaningless  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  re- 
main ; but  the  superincumbent  plaster  and  paint 
have  been  removed.  The  interior  heavy  plastered 
ceilings  have  also  been  removed,  and  the  rough 
timberings  of  the  roofs  altered  and  panelled  in. 
The  expenditure  has  been  about  7,000i.  The 
repair  of  the  chancel  has  been  directed  by  the 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect,  and  the  general 
work  elsewhere  by  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott.  Messrs. 
Bell  were  the  contractors. 

Manea. — The  bishop  of  the  diocese  has  conse- 
crated the  new  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which 
has  just  been  erected  in  this  village.  It  is 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  building,  but  with 
an  additional  area,  and  comprises  a nave, 
chancel,  transept,  north  aisle,  and  vestry,  with  a 
porch  on  the  north  side,  and  a western  entrance. 
The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  It  is  contemplated 
to  ereot  a tower  and  spire  at  some  future  time,  a 
small  turret  for  a single  bell  being  for  the  present 
provided.  The  eastern  window  of  the  chancel, 
and  also  that  of  the  western  entrance  and  the 
transept,  are  triple-light,  with  hood  moulds,  &c., 
the  centre  light  of  the  chancel  window  having  a 
traceried  bead.  The  windows  of  the  nave  and 
aisle  are  two-light,  with  painted  heads.  The 
nave  arcading  comprises  circular  columns,  with 
moulded  bases,  caps,  hoods,  &c.  The  clearstory 
windows  are  alternately  trefoil  and  quatrefoil. 
The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  plastered,  prepared 
for  decoration,  and  the  nave  and  aisle  walls 
inside  are  faced  with  brick.  Bath  stone  from 
the  Box-ground  quarries  is  used  for  the  door  and 


window  dressings,  and  inside  the  moulded  work 
generally;  and  the  walling  stone,  which 
harmonises  well,  is  from  the  quarries  of  Mr. 
Godwin,  at  Eton.  The  roofs,  which  are  open, 
are  constructed  of  fir ; and  the  seats  are  of 
deal,  varnished.  The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with 
Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  by  Messrs.  Simpson, 
London  ; the  flooring  in  the  body  of  the  church 
being  red  and  black  Staffordshire.  The  entrances 
have  columns,  with  moulded  caps  and  bases,  and 
moulded  arches.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
3,700Z.  The  building,  which  will  accommodate 
400  people,  is  carried  out  from  designs  by  Mr. 
James  Ruddle,  Peterborough,  and  the  works 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  of 
March.  The  heating  apparatus  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge. 

Plumtree.  — This  old  parish  church  has 
been  re-opened.  The  edifice  for  some  con- 
siderable time  past  had  been  in  a most  dilapi- 
dated condition.  The  building,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  exterior  of  the  clearstory  and 
the  tower,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the 
interior  has  undergone  a complete  change.  The 
chancel  is  entirely  new,  and  in  addition  to  the 
building  a new  east  window  of  stained  glass,  by 
Messrs.  Bnrlison  & Grylls,  of  London,  has  been 
placed.  The  north  aisle  is  also  new,  composed 
of  stone  taken  from  the  Old  Trent  Bridge ; and 
the  south  aisle,  together  with  the  porch  over  the 
south  door,  has  been  rebuilt,  the  latter  being 
erected  with  split  flints  and  faoed  with  stone. 
The  original  design  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Bodley  & Gardner,  architects,  of 
London.  In  the  interior,  the  old  galleries  have 
been  removed,  and  the  ancient  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  stained  deal  seats,  the  woodwork  of 
which  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Plump- 
tree.  The  mason’s  work  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Hithoock,  of  Keyworth.  The  cost  of  the 
undertaking  is  about  4,0001. 

North  Walsham. — The  old  parish  church  of  this 
town  has  had  its  chancel  improved,  and  been 
provided  with  a new  organ.  A large  window,  of 
the  Decorated  style,  corresponding  in  its  propor- 
tions to  the  original  window,  filled  with  cathedral 
glass,  has  been  inserted  at  the  east  end,  and  a 
reredos  and  communion-table  presented  to  the 
church.  The  reredos,  which  is  divided  into  five 
compartments,  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  the  arcade 
is  supported  by  sixteen  polished  Rosso  marble 
shafts,  the  spandrels  being  inlaid  with  Devon- 
shire green,  autico,  alabaster,  and  jewels.  Carved 
diaper  relieves  the  surface  of  the  panels,  and  the 
centre  one  contains  a cross  of  black  polished 
marble,  having  a base  of  polished  grey  Ipplepen 
marble.  Mrs.  Martin  Shepheard,  at  a cost  of 
5101.,  has  provided  the  chancel  with  a new  roof 
of  English  oak,  covered  with  lead,  similar  in  its 
character  to  the  old  roof ; and  one  bay  of  the 
nave  and  two  bays  of  the  north  aisle  have  at  the 
same  time  been  new  roofed  at  an  expense  of 
290i.  The  works  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  R. 
Cornish. 

Woodbridge. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Woodbridge,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restora- 
tion and  re-arrangement.  The  church,  of  flint 
and  freestone,  is  of  the  date  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  steeple  being  of  a century  later 
date.  It  consists  of  nave,  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  between  the  nave  and  aisles  being  six 
arches,  of  which  the  full  proportions  are  now 
visible,  while  on  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  the 
Seckford  Chapel,  now  used  as  an  organ  chamber, 
the  organ  having  been  moved  there  from  the 
west  gallery,  by  the  demolition  of  which,  and  the 
throwing  in  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  tower,  the 
five-light  west  window  is  opened  up.  The  roof 
is  a hammer-beam  roof  with  embattled  mould- 
ings. The  pews  have  been  cleared  away,  and 
the  space  supplied  with  benches,  arranged  in 
four  groups.  The  benches  are  supplemented  by 
chairs,  of  the  ecclesiastical  type,  and  a row  is 
placed  at  the  bench-ends  on  either  side  the 
centre  passage,  leaving  a good  wide  space.  In 
the  chancel  the  benches  have  carved  poppy- 
heads,  and,  with  the  chairs  at  the  west  end,  ac- 
commodation is  afforded  for  about  850  people. 
The  lighting  is  by  gas  standards,  and  the  warm- 
ing by  hot-air  apparatus.  The  old  rood-screen, 
parts  of  which  were  found  doing  duty  behind  the 
green  baize  as  parts  of  the  boards  of  the  pews, 
and  other  parts  as  a portion  of  the  reading-desks, 
has  been  replaced.  The  communion  table  or 
altar  is  raised  on  three  steps,  and  the  altar  space 
paved  with  Minton’s  tiles,  the  sancturary  or  space 
within  the  communion  - rails  being  similarly 
paved.  The  church  contains  a large  number 
of  Btones  to  the  memory  of  departed  worthies 
of  Woodbridge  and  neighbourhood.  There  are 
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[ also  two  memorial  windows  in  the  north  aisle. 
The  restoration,  which  has  oost  about  1,7001.,. 
has  been  carried  out  upon  the  plans  and  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect, 
of  Ipswich  and  Norwich,  by  Mr.  John  Frost  and 
Mr.  G.  Thurman,  carpenters;  Mr.  W.  Stephen- 
Bon,  stonemason;  Mr.  Dove  and  Mr.  Forsdick,, 
builders  ; and  Mr.  G.  Gall,  gasfitter,  &c. 

Escot  (Devon). — Improvements  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  church  of  St.  Philip  and 
St.  James,  for  Sir  John  K^nnaway,  bart.  The 
chancel  has  been  improved  by  the  removal  of 
screens  and  enclosures.  An  arch  opened  in  the 
wall  on  the  north  side  with  vestry  beyond  it. 
New  Beating  of  English  oak  is  introduced,  and  a 
tile  floor  from  Godwin’s  works.  A reredos  has 
been  arranged,  and  the  sill  of  the  east  window 
raised.  The  seating,  generally,  has  been  cleaned 
and  varnished.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Digby,  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  builder ; 
the  architect  is  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Exeter. 

Stoke  Canon  (near  Exeter). — This  church  has 
reoently  been  improved  in  its  interior.  Some 
anoient  bench-ends,  which  had  been  stilted  up 
on  blocks  to  match  with  framing,  4 ft.  high, 
have  been  re-arranged,  and  the  whole  ohurch 
reseated  with  oak,  following  the  style  of  the  old 
work.  The  designs  of  the  bench- ends  vary, 
some  being  adapted  from  seat-ends  existing  in 
the  Somerset  and  Devon  churches.  The  work 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Richards ; the  carving 
by  Mr.  Hems  and  Mr.  Sendell ; the  architect  is 
Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  of  Exeter. 

Stafford. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Chad, 
Stafford,  whose  history  dates  from  the  twelfth 
century,  has  been  re-opened  after  considerable 
alterations  mainly  in  the  way  of  restoration.  In 
comparatively  modern  times  the  aisles  and  the 
transept  or  transepts  were  destroyed  and  the 
west  front  was  partly  taken  down,  the  nave 
arches  being  walled  up  with  stone  which  had 
become  weathered  before  the  exterior  was  cased 
with  brick  ia  the  last  century.  About  twenty 
years  ago  a movement  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  something  like  its  original  state  was 
initiated.  The  work  was  commenced  in  the 
chancel.  On  the  removal  of  the  brickwork  casing 
on  the  north  side  a Norman  arcade  of  six  arches 
was  brought  to  light,  and  though  seriously  muti- 
lated, it  was  found  to  be  capable  of  restoration. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  were  the 
remains  of  a similar  arcade  and  of  Norman 
windows  and  piscina;  but  the  arcade  and 
windows  were  in  far  worse  condition  than  those 
on  the  north  side.  The  Norman  windows 
were  filled  with  stained  glass;  and  a three-light 
east  window  of  Btained  glass  was  inserted.  The 
roof  and  floor  of  the  chancel  were  reconstructed, 
and  other  improvements  in  this  part  of  the 
building  were  carried  out.  The  interior  of  the 
tower  was  also  repaired.  When  relieved  from 
the  plaster  by  whioh  it  had  been  overlaid,  the 
arch  leading  from  the  nave  into  the  chanoel  was 
found  to  possess  striking  features.  Examina- 
tion showed  that  the  north  and  south  walls  eaoh 
contained  four  Norman  arches,  and  one  of  these 
on  the  south  side  was  restored.  Clearstory 
windows  were  also  discovered.  The  lath  and 
plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave  on  being  removed  was 
found  to  have  concealed  a fine  oak  ceiliDg  in 
excellent  preservation.  After  some  delay  the 
works  were  resumed.  The  pillars,  responds,  and 
arches  of  the  nave  have  been  cleaned  and  repaired. 
The  semi-headed  windows  of  the  clearstory  that 
were  brioked  up  have  been  opened  out  and  the 
stonework  renewed.  The  oak  ceiling  and  roof, 
which  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  have  been 
cleaned  and  strengthened.  The  style  of  the  nave 
is  “late  Norman.”  The  half  capitals  of  the 
arches  next  the  western  wall  have  carved 
foliage  of  the  style  known  as  “ Transitional.” 
As  yet  the  south  aisle  only  has  been  built.  It 
has  coupled  windows  in  the  west  and  south  walls, 
and  an  arch  at  the  eastern  end  that  will  com- 
municate with  the  transept.  The  aisle  roof  is 
of  plain  though  massive  design,  and  covered  on 
the  outside  with  Westmoreland  slates.  The  floors 
inside  the  church  have  been  lowered,  and  paved 
with  Minton  Taylor’s  red  and  black  tiles.  At 
present  the  old  seats  are  fitted  up,  and  chairs 
provided  for  additional  sittings.  The  stone  used 
for  the  new  work  is  chiefly  from  Weston.  Messrs. 
Farmer  & Brindley,  of  London,  have  executed 
the  stone  carving.  The  builder  was  Mr.  J.  J. 
Fast,  of  Melton  Mowbray ; Mr.  G.  Clark  acted  as 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Old  Barnet. — The  ohurch  which  stood  for  some 
centuries  near  Barnet-common,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  county  of  Herts,  has  been 
renovated,  modified,  and  partially  rebuilt.  Some 
of  the  old  walls  and  ornamental  masonry  remain. 


ANNALS  OF  A FORTRESS 

_ TnosE  who  have  read  the  section  on  fortifica- 
tions under  the  heading  “Architecture ” in  the 
“ Dictionnaire  Raisonnee,”  will  not  require  to  be 
told  that  M.  Viollet-le-Duo  is  an  authority  on 
that  subject  as  well  as  on  civil  architecture.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  here,  however,  that 
this  eminent  architect’s  connexion  with  military 
operations  has  been  practical  as  well  as  theoretical. 
“He  was  frequently  consulted  by  the  late 
Emperor  respecting  the  permanent  defences  of 
the  country ; and  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that 
if  his  recommendations  had  been  carried  out  the 
investment  of  Paris  would  have  been  rendered 
impossible,  while  the  progress  of  the  German 
invasion  elsewhere  would  have  been  attended 
with  greater  difficulties.  As  colonel  of  engineers 
no  officer  displayed  greater  energy,  skill,  or 
bravery  in  the  defence  of  the  city  ; and  every 
operation  planned  and  direoted  by  him  duriDg 
the  siege  was  successful.”  On  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  the  Germans  endeavoured  to  remove 
at  once  the  evidences  of  their  plan  of  invest- 
ment,  but  were  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
M.  Viollet-le-Duo  from  having  accurately  noted 
the  whole  scheme.  His  services  were  solicited 
by  the  Commune,  unsuccessfully ; but  he  re- 
sponded subsequently  to  the  call  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  to  assist  in  the  re-occupation  of  Paris 
Dy  the  Versailles  troops. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  information  given 
n the  translator’s  preface  to  the  English  edition  * 

>f  the  “ Histoire  d’une  Fortresse,”  in  which  as 
n his  little  work  “ How  to  Build  a House,” 
vbich  we  noticed  a Bhort  time  since,  the  author 
ias  happily  combined  practical  information  with 
he  interest  of  a narrative.  The  fortress,  of 
rhioh  the  story  is  here  told,  is  an  im. 
ginary  one  ; but  the  map  of  the  site, 
fith  the  plans  and  details  of  the  various 
tages  through  which  the  place  went  in  dif- 
jrent  ages,  are  given  with  all  the  minuteness 
" a bond  fide  military  history.  We  are  intro- 
need  to  the  district  of  Obet,  in  almost  pro- 
istoric  times,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
arbarous  but  unwarlike  tribe,  living  iu  dread  of 
ie  rumoured  incursions  of  a fair-haired  race  of 
reat  stature,  who  were  said  to  be  making  their 
ay  into  the  country  in  great  numbers.  The 
strict  is  divided  by  a river  into  which  a stream- 
t runs,  making  the  Bhape  of  the  letter  Y. 
Highly  speaking;  and  between  the  two  forks  of 
e Y is  au  elevated  plateau,  st6ep  on  three  sides, 
it  communicating  on  the  north  with  open 
•untry  on  nearly  the  same  level.  Well,  the 
ir- haired  strangers  appear,  and  there  is  a 
?ht,  followed  by  an  amicable  arrangement 
inoe  that  or  extermination  are  the  only  alter- 
itives),  by  which  the  fair-hairs  were  to  reside 
lere  and  defend  the  original  tribe.  This  nego- 
lition  was  entered  into  on  the  summit  of  the 
iateau,  whither  the  aborigines  had  fled  for 
jmporary  refuge ; and  thus  this  position  came 
ist  to  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  point  d'appui. 
vo  centnries  pass,  and  the  land  of  Ohet  is  now 
ie  Val  d’ Avon,  and  the  plateau  is  crowned  by 
J regularly. planned  enclosure  or  rampart,  a 
bund  based  on  and  tied  together  by  tree-trunks 
d logs  forming  headers  and  stretchers.  For 
e aborigines,  many  of  whom  had  fled  the 
Hoy,  ro-appeared  on  a day  with  other  spirits 
lo  themselves,  and  made  a determined  effort  to 
bain  complete  possession  of  their  old  country  ; 
id  hence  the  now  comers  saw  the  necessity  of 
iving  some  regular  and  permanent  stronghold, 
lid  here  the  fair-haired  race,  the  Gauls,  com. 
Jinded  by  their  handsome  young  chief  Sigild 
ho  is  a fine  specimen  of  a born  commander, — 
ih  a man  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  admire),  sus- 
ned  the  first  Biege,  which  in  one  point  was 
nilar  to  all  that  succeeded  it ; for  the  natural 
a of  the  country  has  the  same  effect, 
>adly  speaking,  under  every  system  of  war- 
e;  and  throughout  the  history  the  north 
e,  where  there  is  no  natural  defence  of 
7 consequence,  is  the  vulnerable  point,  and 
' scene  of  the  principal  struggle.  Two  centu- 
s and  a half  later,  and  the  curtain  rises  again 
the  Val Id’  Avon,  the  slopes  of  the  plateau  now 
rered  with  a thriving  town,  of  wooden  or  dry. 
ue  walls,  and  still  protected  by  the  rampart 
' khe  plateau  above,  now,  however,  much  in 
id  of  repair.  Here,  however,  under  the  chief 
i -ognatus,  a gallant  defence  was  made  against 
■ attacks  of  some  of  Crosar’s  legions',  the 
'its  of  the  defenders  being  raised  by  the 
tounts  which  their  chief  circulated  of  the 
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wretched,  lialf-starved  state  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,— accounts  readily  received;  for,  Bays 
the  author,  “ the  Gauls  have  always  been  in- 
lend  a willing  ear  to  representations 
that  flatter  their  desires,  without  inquiring 
whether  they  are  true  or  false.”  After  the 
taking  of  the  fortress,  Cmear  gave  orders  for  the 
establishment  of  a permanent  camp  on  the 
plateau,  which  now,  however,  was  divided  into 
two  fortresses,  north  and  south,  with  a place 
darmes  betwoen.  And  here  were  first  seen 
scien tifically. constructed  defenoes,  with  ditch 
and  glacis,  and  entrances  arranged  so  as  to 
oompel  troops  who  would  enter  to  present  a flank 
tfl°  defenders.  But  the  Roman  camp  does 
little  wor  k,  and  three  centnries  after  its  ram- 
parts have  nearly  disappeared,  whon  the  Emperor 
Julian  commanded  a fortification  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Germans,  and  hence  arose  the 
fortified  Gallo.Roman  cit6  Juliana,  when  the 


plateau  was  once  more  walled  all  round,  this 
time  with  massive  masonry  ramparts  and  in- 
numerable towers,  and  a citadel  or  special  strong- 
hold at  the  southern  angle,  from  which  a direct 
communication  was  carried  down  the  hill  to  a work 
commanding  the  main  bridge  over  the  river  at  the 
angle  of  the  Y (see  fig.  1).  At  the  opposite  end, 
the  weak  north  side,  an  advanced  work  was  thrown 
out,  which  becomes  the  scene  of  the  most  violent 
struggles  of  the  third  siege,  when  the  Burgun- 
dians made  the  place  a stronghold  against  the 
Franks,  and  were  finally  defeated  by  the  latter 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  military  engi- 
neer  Secondinus,  after  a most  elaborate  series 
of  attack,  and  defence  operations,  by  raining, 
couutermining,  &c.,  described  in  great  detail  and 
largely  illustrated.  The  Frank  kings  destroyed 
the  most  important  works,  but  the  Roman  towers 
were  massive,  and  two  centuries  after  presented 
a mass  of  ruins,  the  plateau  being  a waste,  and 
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the  western  declivity  supporting  only  a poor 
little  town. 

So  the  curtain  falls  on  the  Roman  period,  and 
in  1180  rises  on  “ the  feudal  castle.”  Sinoe  the 
ninth  century  the  Lords  of  Rochepont  had  been 
possessors  of  the  vale ; and  an  abbey  had  been 
founded  on  groundadjoining  the  plateau,  and  the 
cit£  Juliana  on  the  slope  waB  once  more  in  exist- 
ence as  the  town  of  St.  Julien.  The  account  of 
the  genesis  of  the  new  castle ; the  manner  in 
which  the  ambition  of  the  young  Lord  of  Roche- 
pont was  stirred  by  his  uncle’s  accounts  of  the 
Christian  fortresses  in  the  Holy  Land;  the 
feminine  arts  by  whioh  the  lady  of  Roche-pont 
secured  the  monks  of  the  abbey  on  their  side, 
that  they  might  raise  no  political  difficulties 
against  the  building  of  the  new  caBtle;  the 
wonder  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  mixed 
with  consternation,  when  the  great  tower  at  the 
southern  angle,  risen  30  ft.  from  the  ground, 
presented  a circular  mass  of  masonry  90  ft.  in 
diameter,  are  all  brought  before  us;  and  the 
subsequent  siege  operations  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, with  the  incidents  of  night  attacks,  the 
employment  of  various  engines  against  the  walls, 
the  tremendous  struggle  on  the  battlements 
when  the  moving  tower  was  brought  up  to  them 
by  the  besiegers,  are  described  with  a graphic 
power  which  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  scenes 
in  " Quentin  Durward.”  Then  came,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  first  defences  against  fire- 
artillery,  which  was  at  first  of  course  regarded 
only  as  a novel  substitute  for  the  old  catapult 
method  of  propelling  missiles ; and  Rochepont 
and  other  plaoes  received  additional  outworks 
round  the  base  of  the  towers,  called  boulevards, 
to  mount  cannon  on,  as  the  newest  addition  to  the 
defences  (fig.  2).  The  fifth  siege  was  carried  on 
' by  the  army  of  Louis  XI.,  under  Messire  Charles 
d’Amboise,  against  the  representatives  of  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  “ The  king’s  army  took 
with  it  a good  and  powerful  artillery,  consisting 
of  twelve  large  bombards,  twenty-four  spiroles, 
veuglaires,and  ribeaudequins ;”  and  the  besieged 
were  somewhat  similarly  provided.  The  castlesuc- 
cumbed  eventually,  the  defenders  marching  out 
with  the  honours  of  war  after  a desperate  resist- 
ance. Next,  in  1606,  the  cit6  of  La  Rochepont  is 

fortified  byEvrarddeBar-le-Duc,“engineerto  the 

most  Christian  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre”; 
and  here  we  have  the  first  commencement  of  the 
bastion  system,  and  the  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple, since  paramount  in  military  strategy,  that 
each  part  should  defend  and  be  defended  by 
another;  and  the  first  commencement  of  the 
system  of  scientific  investiture,  and  attack 
by  earthworks  pushed  forward  gradually,  and 
mutually  covering  each  other.  The  character  of 
Forcia,  the  “red-tape”  second  engineer,  who 
succeeds  to  the  direction  of  the  siege,  and  does 
everything  by  rule  but  can  make  nothing  answer, 
is  very  good.  Lastly,  the  town  of  La  Rochepont 
is  fortified  by  M.  Yauban  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth oentury,  and  the  faces  of  the  northern 
bastion  with  its  demi-lunes  so  laid  out  as  to  sweep 
the  whole  face  of  the  plateau  to  the  north ; 
while  each  face,  in  case  of  attack,  was  defended 
by  the  fire  from  another  face.  Here  is  the 
system  of  artillery  attaok  and  defence  in  its 
first  complete  form.  The  town,  in  1813,  is 
besieged  by  the  army  of  Bohemia  under  Prince 
Schwartzenberg.  The  description  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  attack,  the  method  of  planning  and 
constructing  the  parallels,  the  placing  of  the 
besieging  batteries  so  as  to  defend  each  other, 
and  to  tell  on  the  weak  points  of  the  fortress, 
and  the  means  by  which  the  attack  was  again 
and  again  met  and  frustrated,  has  all  the 
interest  of  a game  of  chess  on  a great  Boale ; 
which  modern  war  really  is.  The  whole  account 
is  illustrated  by  copious  diagrams,  plans,  and 
views,  and  so  minutely  given  as  to  read  just  like 
a veritable  history. 

The  abdication  of  the  Emperor  suspends  hos- 
tilities in  this  latter  case,  after  the  fortress  had 
shown  some  claim  to  be  considered  impregnable 
except  by  famine.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
bastioned  inclosure  and  great  outwork  which 
was  still  existing  in  1870,  exactly  as  Yauban  had 
planned  it,  “ the  town  could  not  have  held  out 
forty- eight  hours  against  the  German  artillery.” 
And  the  reasons  for  this,  which  are  given  in 
some  extracts  from  the  papers  of  a “ Captain 
Jean,”  who  bad  been  engaged  as  an  engineer 
officer  in  the  late  war  (and  which,  it  is  needlesB 
to  observe,  represent  the  advanced  views  of  the 
author),  form  an  interesting  study.  Captain 
Jean  considers  that  the  immense  effect  of  the 
long  range  of  modern  guns,  in  changing  the  con- 
ditions of  attack,  has  not  been  taken  into  account, 
or  at  least  not  sufficiently  realised,  in  modern 


theories  of  defence.  The  effeot  is  to  give  the 
besieger  great  freedom  of  choice  and  liberty  of 
movement  in  regard  to  his  points  of  attack, 
while  the  besieged  are  cramped  into  the  same 
space  as  before,  and  cannot  gain  any  correspond- 
ing advantage.  The  bastion  system,  in  Vauban  s 
form,  is  useless  at  distances  where  an  enemy 
does  not  fire  at  particular  faces  of  the  work 
(since  he  can  hardly  distinguish  them),  but 
drops  his  explosive  projectiles  into  the  place 
dans  le  tas,  in  a general  and  indiscriminate 
manner.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  meet  this 
new  power  of  long-range  artillery  ? Captain 
Jean  considers  that  Vauban’s  bastion  system  is 
to  be  magnified  in  proportion,  and  that  instead 
of  one  great  fort,  separate  forts  are  to  be  placed 
at  what  would  be  the  salient  and  re-entering 
angles  of  Vauban’s  bastions,  but  at  distances  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  range  of  artillery. 
These  forts  cover  each  other  with  their  fire,  and 
curtain-walls  are  not  needed,  for  while  the  forts 
are  manned  and  served  no  army  can  occupy  the 
ground  connecting  them.  “ In  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  trajectory,  the  defence  must  re- 
move its  defensive  arrangements  from  the  centre 
of  the  place.  If  each  front  of  Vauban’s  work 
was  400  yards,  it  ought  to  be  from  13,000  to 
14,000  yards  now.”  But  above  all,  permanent 
works  should  only  be  established  with  great 
caution,  because  they  cost  a great  deal,  and  are 
necessarily  familiar  to  the  enemy,  who  studies 
them.  Future  military  operations,  Captain  Jean 
thinks,  should  depend  much  on  temporary  forti- 
fications.  “ Yauban’ s fortresses  have  had  their 

The  permanent  and  massive  fortress,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  succeeded,  — according  to  our 
author, — by  the  temporary  field-work,  every- 
thing in  modern  warfare  moving  quicker  than 
before.  The  archaeologists  of  five  centuries 
hence  will  find  no  massive  ruins  to  exercise  their 
investigations  upon.  Not  a few  will  be  glad  if 
the  use  of  them  be  by  that  time  a forgotten  tale 
also.  Not  so  feels  our  author ; and  his  words 
are  worth  note,  considering  the  quarter  from 
which  they  come.  Looking  from  the  fortress  of 
Rochepont  to-day,— thinking  of  all  theeventsthat 
this  little  nook  has  witnessed,  of  the  ruins  that 
have  been  accumulated  by  human  passion,  con- 
trasting this  with  the  calm  of  Nature,  with  the 
flowers  which  have  clothed  with  a mantle  of 
beauty  the  ruins  that  have  been  heaped  by  the 
fury  of  man,— “ a feeling  of  deep  sadness  comes 
over  us,  and  we  say  to  ourselves  ‘ What  ubo 
is  it  all  ? ’ ‘ What  use ! ’ replies  a voice  in  the 

depth  of  our  soul,  ‘ What  is  the  use  of  indepen- 
dence ? What  good  is  the  love  of  our  country  ? 
What  use  is  the  memory  of  self-sacrifice  ?’  War 
makes  nations,  and  war  raises  them  again  when 
they  Bink  down  under  the  influence  of  material 
interests.  War  is  struggle,  and  we  find  struggle 

everywhere Whenever  what  is  called 

fraternity  between  nations  shall  become  a reality, 
the  reign  of  senile  barbarism  and  Bhameful 
decay  will  not  be  far  distant.”  This  is  outspoken 
at  least ; and  we  do  not  Bay  that  the  feeling  is 
not,  on  the  whole,  healthier,  and  certainly  more 
natural  than  that  very  puling  and  pusillanimous 
view  of  war  which  has  been  forced  into  too 
great  prominence  by  such  philanthropic  writers 
as  Messrs.  Erckmann-Chatrian.  But  if  it  is  true 
that  there  is  struggle  everywhere  in  life,  let  us 
ask  our  distinguished  French  brother  whether 
there  are  no  better  and  more  permanent  ends  of 
struggle  than  he  has  been  contemplating, — no 
higher  platform  of  strife?  There  will  always 
be  struggle;  but  when  the  peculiar  kind  of 
strife  which  shows  itself  in  military  warfare 
comes  to  be  discredited,  much  human  energy 
will  be  set  free  for  worthier  objects.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  present  to  our  author  and  his  com- 
patriots, as  a kind  of  counterblast,  an  old  senti- 
ment which  has  something  in  it  also,—"  Better 
is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city.”  . . 

One  word  more,  as  to  the  translation.  It  is 
clear  and  readable,  and  rendered  into  good 
English  idiom  (which  translators  from  other 
languages  do  not  always  achieve)  ; but  it  has 
been  very  imperfectly  revised.  The  references 
to  the  plans  are  in  not  a few  instances  incom- 
plete and  misleading ; and  the  translator  seems 
to  have  got  into  a muddle  with  numbers  and 
points  of  the  compass  several  times.  On  p.  92  we 
have  “ south  point  ” where  it  should  be  “ north  ” ; 
p.  134,  “ the  southern  ramping  wall,”  where  the 
author  evidently  must  have  said  “ to  the  south 
of,”  or  “ on  the  south  side  of,”  the  said  wall; 
the  letters  in  the  text  referring  to  figure  36  are 
many  of  them  wrong ; p.  299,  “ two  pieces  ’ 
should  be  “ four  pieces  ” ; p.  335,  “ left  face  of 


the  right  bastion  ” should  bo  “ right  face,”  &c. ; 
and  others.  A little  trouble  in  revising  such 
errors  would  have  saved  a good  deal  of  trouble 
to  the  readers,  who  are  thus  left  to  the  task  of 
correcting  the  press  for  themselves. 


OPENING  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

The  very  orthodox  English  May-day  weather 
last  Saturday  did  not  seem  appreciably  to  check 
the  exodus  of  visitors  for  the  opening  ceremony 
of  the  pleasure-palace  on  Muswell-hill.  At  all 
events,  the  building  during  the  afternoon  was 
almost  as  full  of  people  as  it  could  be  con- 
siatently  with  any  possibility  of  moving  about  at 
all ; and  perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  no  unusually 
fine  weather  tempted  out  a greater  crowd,  who 
might  have  found  plenty  of  room  in  the  grounds, 
if  they  once  got  there,  but  would  have  found 
the  getting  there  very  problematical ; for,  as  it 
was,  the  direot  railway  service  to  the  Palace 
seemed  to  be  taxed  quite  beyond  its  resources, 
more  than  an  hour  being  consumed  over  the 
journey  from  King’s-cross,  by  a process  in  which 
the  travelling,  to  put  it  in  an  Irish  form,  seemed 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  stopping.  If  the 
Alexandra  is  to  be  a popular  holiday  resort  this 
kind  of  thing  must  be  amended,  for  there  is  a 
limit  to  human  patience,  even  on  holidays.  The 
alternative  of  the  main  line  by  Woodgreen 
Station  brought  the  visitor  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis,  the  road  from  the  Palace  down  to  the 
station  being  in  the  condition  of  a ditch.  The 
next  thing  to  be  done  should  be  to  “metal  ” this 
road ; its  state  on  the  opening  day  was, — well, 
very  bad . 

The  difficulties  and  disagreeables  of  transit 
cot  over,  however,  the  crowds  who  jostled  each 
other  throughout  the  building  appeared  to  bel 
decidedly  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  to  regard 
this  “ second  temple  ” as  a great  advance  on  thel 
first,  and  a place  to  be  decidedly  approved  of.  In 
regard  to  the  objeots  of  attraction  within-doors, 
there  was  little  to  call  for  comment  from  us  ; the 
proposed  sculpture-gallery  is  at  present  only 
nominally  so ; the  picture-gallery  we  will  look  tc 
hereafter.  One  thing,  however,  we  note,— that 
the  building  is  very  well  planned  for  the  circular 
tion  of  large  crowds  without  confusion;  nc 
building  of  this  size  and  extent  could  well  b( 
easier  to  find  one’s  way  about,  the  main  system 
of  the  arrangement  showing  itself  almost  at  once 
to  the  visitor  entering  the  building.  We  musl 
say,  also,  that  the  great  concert-room,  although 
as  we  have  before  observed,  the  side  portions  are 
very  much  cut  up  with  columns  whioh  intervene 
between  the  audience  and  the  orchestra,  is  ii 
regard  to  the  centre  block  exceedingly  successful 
acoustically ; there  seems  to  be  no  perceptibli 
echo,— at  least  nothing  to  interfere  with  thr 
effect,  and  the  clearness  with  which  a quartette 
of  single  voices  was  heard  at  the  extreme  end  o 
the  room,  even  with  the  continual  noise  of  f 
moving  orowd,  was  a satisfactory  test  on  thi. 
point.  The  result  illustrates  what  has  bee» 
urged  in  our  columns  and  elsewhere,  that  a lonj 
room  rather  than  a wide  one  is  the  shape  fo 
conveying  musical  sounds  directly  and  clear! 
to  the  ears  of  a large  audience.  It  would  hav 
been  better,  however,  if  the  back  of  the  root 
could  have  been  raised  to  some  extent,  both  fc 
seeing  and  hearing. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  opening,  in  spit 
of  the  bad  weather,  may,  we  hope,  be  taken  a 
giving  a good  augury  for  the  future  popularity  c 
the  Palace,  one  great  attraction  of  which  will  b 
its  beautiful  and  picturesque  situation,  frot 
which  in  fine  weather  the  country  can  be  look® 
over  far  and  wide  in  all  directions.  The  trans. 
accommodation  and  the  approaches  improver 
there  will  be  every  probability  of  the  Alexandr 
Palace  becoming  one  of  the  most  acceptabl 
resorts  of  London  out  for  a holiday. 

On  the  close  of  the  concert  the  direotoi 
entertained  very  liberally  a large  number  t 
friends  to  the  undertaking,  and  tested  wit 
satisfactory  results  the  capabilities  of  the  gret; 
dining-room. 

Monument  in  St.  Paul’s. — A memorial  ■ 

the  late  Admiral  Sir  James  Scott,  K.C.B.,  hi 
been  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  TI 
monument  is  in  the  form  of  a mural  tablet 1 
large  Bize,  designed  and  executed  by  the  firm  - 
Messrs.  Alexander,  Macdonald,  Field,  & Co.,  i 
Aberdeen.  Its  character  is  in  keeping  with  tl 
record  of  services  rendered  to  the  counti 
during  the  great  wars  that  prevailed  from  tl 
beginning  of  the  century,  and  later  in  China,  i 
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THE  WOOD-OAR  VERS  AND 
CHALET.BUILDERS  OE  SWITZERLAND. 
The  beauty  of  Swiss  carvings,  and  the  pic. 
nresqueness  of  Swiss  chalets  are  justly  cele- 
irated,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  been 
endered  tolerably  familiar  with  both.  In  the 
iresent  days  of  cheap  travel,  an  immense  number 
f wandering  Britons  have  extended  their  holi. 
ay  tours  as  far  as  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  and 
ave  seen  for  themselves  the  quaint  wooden 
wellings  of  the  mountaineers  nestling  under 
]6  great  rocks  among  the  hills,  or  perched  on 
ie  sunny  elevations  on  the  lake  sides ; and  those 
•ho  have  so  seen  them  have  universally  felt  the 
dditional  charm  which  they  lend  to  the  magni. 
3ent  landscape;  and,  on  closer  acquaintance, 
ive  admired  the  simplicity  of  their  design,  the 
istefulness  of  their  decoration,  and  the 
>m  for  table  look  which  is  worn  by  the  majority 
them.  But,  after  all,  everybody  has  not  been 
bwitzerland;  and  there  are,  presumably 
ne  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  who 
ive  not  even  crossed  the  Channel,  or  ever  heard 
Frenchman  chatter,  or  a Belgian  drawl,  on  his 
itive  soil.  Nevertheless,  the  most  stay-at-home 
nton,  unless  he  has  persistently  kept  his  eyes 
ut,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  a very  fair  notion 
a Swiss  chalet,  and  a Swiss  carving.  The 
op  of  our  so-oalled  “ Importers  of  Foreign 
? ”,  aye  filled  witb  wooden  chamois  and 
alet-clocks,  and  other  pretty  toys  of  Swiss 
mufacture,  and  English  publishers  and  book, 
ikers  can  scarcely  have  left  a Swiss  woodcut 
Leipsio  uncopied,  or  a Swiss  gorge  or  moun- 
n undescribed.  The  mass  of  our  people  are 
familiar  with  Switzerland,  as  far  as  a general 
pression  goes,  as  they  are  with  the  highlands 
Wales  and  Scotland;  but  it  seems  that,  even 
the  Swiss  cantonB,  it  is  very  difficult  to  pro- 
•e  aocurate  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
od  industry,  or  the  steps  whioh  ought  to  be 
en  to  improve  and  develop  it.  Although 
id-work  of  all  kinds  is  so  thoroughly  asso- 
;ed  with  the  very  name  of  Switzerland ; when 
Jenner,  her  Majesty’s  representative  to  the 
le  republic,  was  asked  by  Earl  Derby  for  in- 
nation  on  the  subject,  half  a year  ago,  he 
i unable  from  official  sources,  to  derive  the 
mred  intelligence,  and  was  compelled  to  send 
ma,l  lffirary  0f  semi-official  works  to  the 
eign  Office,  as  containing  the  most  practical 
wers  to  the  very  simple  queries  which  were 
to  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  enolosed  with 
look  parcel  a monograph  upon  several  points 
ch  are  of  interest  to  the  trades  which  we  re- 
sent,  and  a summary  of  which  may  prove  of 
rest  to  our  readers.  For  most  of  his  figures 
^eD.n,er  ™ ^Pendent  upon  the  statistics 
icted  by  M.  Salvisberg,  for  the  Vienna  Exhi- 
°;,.1873;  but  these  maybe  reokoned  as 
in  this  country , and  also  as  nearly  reliable, 
yshow  that  in  the  year  named  in  the  twenty- 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  1,837  saws  were  at 
c m the  preparation  of  timber  for  various 
strial  purposes;  that  there  were  twelve 
0 establishments  for  turning  wood,  three  cart 
image  factories,  fifteen  factories  for  cabinet- 
ing  purposes,  and  seven  large  establish- 
ts  for  wood. carving.  There  were  also  twenty 
:h  factories  at  Frutigthal,  in  the  Canton  of 
e>  ®ach  employing  on  an  average  forty  hands 
in  Berne  and  Fribourg  two  railway-carriage 

iries  W l I n on  nnl  onn  . ° 


...  to  ‘“unor-uamage 

Ties  with  an  out-turn  of  800  carriages  per 
m.  In  addition  to  all  this  was  the  fireside 


c l , ; r YVd,s  nreside 

ptry  of  hundreds  of  people,  and  the  labours 
OTes  of  little  factories  whioh  could  not  be 
! °r  “l“sa'fied-  SalriBberg  is  a severe 
.1  of  the  handiwork  of  his  fellow  country. 

1 and  while  he  gives  them  credit  for  the 
<y  of  many  of  their  productions  he  is  con. 
lied  to  add  ' " Nevertheless,  the  future  of 
h wood-carving  should  not  lie  in  the  direc. 
W the  would. bB  useful  ornaments  and  corn- 
place  toys  which  have  hitherto  absorbed  the 
ties  of  the  bulk  of  the  trade;  but  the 
ms  should  endeavour  to  apply  their  skill 

0 production  of  furniture  and  decorative 
llmg  of  a high  style  of  art.  Such  articles,  if 
ed  with  the  care  displayed  in  one  or  two 
mens,  would  find  a market  in  every  wealthy 

in  Europe,  whereas,  in  the  kniok-knaok 
» muoh  has  already  been  done,  the  stocks 
hcreasmg,  and  not  even  the  never-ending 

1 ot  foreigners  that  sweep  over  Switzerland 
Hy  will  prove  sufficient  to  absorb  a oou- 
y renewed  supply  of  Swiss  chalets  and 
al  boxes.  If  the  question  resolves  itself 
ae  of  supply  and  demand,  of  course,  Swiss 
s must  leave  an  overstocked  market  and 

[ profitable  sale ; but  those  who  saw  the 


ExbVr  1 ‘n  Swi8s  car’riaga  at  the  Vienna 
Exh  bition  will  remember  that  there  were  really 
only  one  or  two  specimens  " of  marked  excel 
lenee,  as  stated,  while  almost  all  the  little  knick- 
knacks  were  good.  The  Swiss  peasant  has  a 
most  desirable  capability  of  reproducing  the 
objects  of  daily  life  with  something  like  veracity 
and  some  workers  are  startlingly  truthful  in 
btedefiec?rT-  But  tho  S»iss  seem  to 

be  deficient  in  inventiveness,  and  it  is  a pity  to 

advme  them  so  strongly  to  abandon  an  ar/by 
which  they  have  gladdened  European  house7 

haveSas°v ‘t°Ph  “ l0ft“r  Profe8sion  which  they 
have  as  ye  t shown  no  special  aptitude.  It  must 

rrl"Si  WWe  multitudes  of  the  pretty 
Swiss  toys  come  The  cowherd  and  shepherd 

oharco8!  b“r  °°ks  in  th°  AIPine  P"sturage»,  the 
» bf"r"r  watching  his  fires,  and  the 
peasant  families  sitting  round  their  stoves 

of  bugt  m 0,\W,nl5r  OTeni”gs.  at  the  expense 
of  but  little  physical  exertion,  add  greatly  to 
their  store  of  comforts  by  a little  skill  in  earning 
A very  large  proportion  of  the  cheaper  articles 
are  actually  produced  in  this  manner."  But 
these  men,  women,  and  children  who  handle 
tm',es  80  d6flIJ.  “nd  who  can  so  dexterously 
represent  a goat  or  deer  work  by  old  household 

models  as  much  as  by  nature,  and  the  goat-maker 

At^hest  reProducc  the  deer  with  oqhal  facility. 
At  best,  only  the  most  devoted  and  careful 

artistic  S^ltz8rIand  oan  hope  to  excel  in  pure 
com ne?-r  ?uand  ereu  they  will  have  hard 

competition  with  men  of  other  races.  But  we 
fancy  that  most  practical  folks  will  agree  in 
thinkmg  that  an  ordinary  Swiss  carver  had  better 
stick  to  his  six  or  eight  francs  per  diem,  and 
eves  t“h  1°  g°°d  W°rk  which  pleases  most 
without  fit  ! .6“Pt  n8arlJ  impossible  exploits 
without  fit  training,  and  fail  to  earn  a sou. 

Apropos  of  this  point,  we  may  note  the  par- 
quetne  of  Switzerland.  Every  Swiss  house  with 
any  pretension  to  comfort  has  a parquet.floor  in 
the  best  room;  and,  says  Mr.  Jenner,  "the 
divermty  m the  patterns  is  something  really 
taken18!11?8’  “a  tbe  low  rate8  obtaining  are 
f?m  b .con8lderation.’’  But  at  the  same 
time  he  advises  that  even  we  Englishmen,  whose 
artistm  incompetence  nsed  to  be  proverbial  on 
???  9ontm8Ilt.-  ?b°nld  compete  with  the  Swiss  in 
this  branch  of  industry;  for  "even  if  we  do  not 
care  to  manufacture  parquets  for  home  use,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  us,  with  our  advantages, 
from  supplying  every  foreign  nation  possessed 

whtTP,°?f;  is  t°  understand 

why  so  little  has  hitherto  been  done  in  this 
direction.  Might  It  not  ho  worth  while  to  try 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  establishment 
teJ  S’8]8'  workshops,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  authorities  of  the  Kenstagton 
Museum,  the  one  for  wood-carving,  and  the  other 
for  making  parquets?  The  object  to  bo  first 
sought  for  is  not  so  mneb  obeapness  as  the  pro. 
auction  of  models  superior  in  design  and  finish 
to  anything  hitherto  turned  out  by  foreign 
manufacturers.”  It  is  for  English  employers 
and  draughtsmen,  rather  than  for  the  Govern 
ment,  to  say  whether  they  oan  honestly  accept 
I n P°8,tlon  which  it  ib  here  suggested  that  they 
should  assume  ; hut  Mr.  Salvisberg  admits  that 
although  at  Venice,  Switzerland  outstripped  her 
rivals  in  rapidity  and  cheapness  of  production  of 
parquetne,  sho  was  inferior  to  them  in  the 
elegance  of  the  designs  exhibited.  The  rn.nu- 
factum  of  parquets,  although  of  muoh  more 
recent  introduction,  is  still  more  profitable  to 
Switzerland  than  the  weod-carving  industry. 

The  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  eighteen  out  of 
the  twenty-two  cantons,  is  at  present  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the,  annual  production  of  the  twenty  odd  estab- 

ao?  Ww1?h  °arry  St  on  reacbes  the  value  of 
d-0,000!.  Prices  vary  from  half  a franc  to  four 
or  five  francs  per  square  foot,  about  a franc  or 
a franc  and  a half  being  charged  for  the  common 

o»k  ““i  6 W°?d8  m°St  fienerally  used  are 

oak,  walnut,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  maple,  lime,  and 
nr;  but  fine  foreign  woods  are  finding  greater 
favour  The  largest  factory  in  the  country  is 
that  at  Interlaken,  which  is  fitted  up  with  costly 
aohmery,  and  is  capable  of  turning  cut  about 
1,500  square  feet  of  parquets  per  diem,  or  be. 
tween  five  and  six  millions  of  square  feet  per 
annum.  1 R 

The  fondness  of  the  Swiss  for  wooden  houses 
is  very  remarkable,  and  Mr.  Jenner  goes  so  far 
Sot  ^ TI  *'??t  " 8 fiua8i-religious  value  " is 
attached  by  the  people  to  the  chalet  system  of 
architecture  A distinguished  writer  on  the 
subject  also  holds  the  opinion  that  some  part  of 
tae  love  of  home  so  characteristic  of  the  Swiss 
may,  perhaps,  be  due  to  the  oarefnlly.devised  1 
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ai^^?8S  Pr^o^^d'iiH’avotir  of  wpcklen^mutages0 

P??  7 ‘,lr”8h  motives  of  economy,  and 
partly  through  the  inflnenee  of  their  neighbours 

uRimaiaf“a'?taa0f  Part  °f  oounTry  wiH 
ultimately  abandon  wooden  buildings ; but  in  the 
German  cantons  chalets  continue  to  be  seen 
everywhere  in  their  ancient  form.  There  is  of 
course,  considerable  diversity  in  the  plans’  of 
nrfi??™?  olf.e‘8i  but  there  are  certain  great 
d"ZnPstra7hl?n  ars  rareJy  departed  from,  which 
tbTS  ,the,a®ai‘7  between  them  and 
t e oldei  style  of  German  peasant’s  house,  of 

Black  EaPr!s°;meTLmaJ  .BtUI  b8  88“  ™ ^ 
in  th O u Tb,S  affinlty  i8  most  clearly  seen 
m the  position  usually  assigned  to  the  living 

th^Te  °h  f??ms  th°  ohara°heristic  feature  of 
K7an,COtt?ge-  Tbi8  aportment  is  almost 
house  s Le  ?0??  m the  80utlMra  corner  of  the 
ran.  ' 8°that  tha  sunshine,  admitted  by  nume- 
rons  contiguous  windows  pierced  in  the  walls 

floffon  the  °°?^  fal'8  in  a warm  reviving 

tbTs  t?bl  J6  *,h‘Ch  18  Plaoed  tbero-  E°"0d 

ind  ?bW  ??°  fauni  7 gathor  to  eat  aild  to  work, 
fight  from  hey  6 f““  e”joyment  of  the  sun. 
light  from  morn  Ml  even.  Benches  fixed  to  both 
of  the  sunny  walls  under  the  windows,  whioh 
have  small  compartments  which  oan  readily  be 
opened,  and  which  generally  command  beautiful 

while8’  a?^  9 th<>  Sitger  ‘°  eni°7  the  landscape, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  easy,  merely  by 

^ad'  ‘°  keep  “ 8yo  on  tbe  proceed7 
mgs  of  the  other  persons  m the  room.  The  win 

3S,f?rg6”.lra1.17  1,ltticed'  and  the  projecting 
Z g t mteri°r  °f  tbe  “Partment  from 

the  glare  of  tbo  noontide  sun.  Not  only  is  the 
symmetry  of  the  frontage  sacrificed  to  this 
arrangement  but  not  infrequently  in  the  villages 
houses  will  be  met  with  whioh,  with  a total  dis- 
regard of  the  Btreet  fine,  crane  out  in  front  of 
their  neighbours  for  a freer  view.  In  the  corner 
opposite  to  the  windows  in  the  living-room  is  the 
hnge  tiled  stove,  and  close  to  it  are  the  steps, 
which  lead  through  a trap-door  to  the  great 
upper  room,  and  whioh  serve  as  convenient  seats 
during  the  winter.  This  same  loft  is  warmed  by 
the  stove  and  the  lowneBB  of  the  apartment  itself  - 
the  panelling  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  and  the 
stout  boarding  of  the  floor  combine  to  render  the 
family-room  cosy.  In  a third  comer  of  this 
household  meeting-plaoe  stands  the  immense 
dresser  or  sideboard,  provided  with  open  and 
locked  compartments,  and  a flap  whioh  serves 
as  a wash-table.  A olock  usually  completes  the 
furniture,  which  only  differs  in  the  poorer  and 
richer  dwellings  in  the  lesser  or  greater  amount 
turearTmg  wbloh  adorD3  the  panels  and  furni. 

The  square  family-room  regulates  the  whole 
plan  of  the  building.  The  rest  of  the  frontage 

is  taken  np  with  the  sleeping-apartment,  which 
extends  to  the  same  distance  rearward ; and  the 

Aground  ;,rnMCi  r““8  ““  b°th  °°“P'8t88 


The  kitchen  fire-place  is  placed  immediately 
behind  the  stove  in  the  family-room,  and  some- 
times the  same  chimney  serves  for  both,  but  in 
the  humbler  ohdlets  the  kitchen-smoke  is  often 
left  to  find  its  way  out  of  holes  left  purposely  in 
the  roof  to  which  a part  of  the  partition  wall 
extends.  On  the  south-west  and  north-east 
sides  ot  the  house  are  steps  which  lead  up  to  two 
opposite  entrances  to  the  kitchen,  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  projecting  roof.  The  peasants 
who  are  least  sensitive  sometimes  enclose  the 
spaces  below  the  landings  of  these  staircases, 
and  utilise  them  as  pigsties,  while  economical 
and  more  cleanly  folks  convert  them  into  wood 
stores.  Flights  of  steps  lead  from  the  kitchen 
downstairs  to  the  cellars  and  upwards  to  the 
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two  front  rooms  under  the  gables,  and  to  the 
two  covered. in  balconies  on  the  sides.  The  front 
of  the  house  is  often  elaborately  carved ; the 
back  part  is  usually  left  bare.  Many  chalets  have 
only  a ground.floor,  divided  as  above  described ; 
those  of  two  floors  are  not  uncommon,  and  there 
are  instances  of  chalets  with  three  floors.  Muoh 
naturally  depends  on  the  comparative  wealth  or 
owner  and  tenant,  but  the  model  chalet  has  only 
one  floor.  Mr.  Jenner  says  : — “ Occasional 
chalets  are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there,  con- 
Btructed  on  a totally  different  system,  as,  lor 
instance,  with  the  kitchen  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  lighted  from  above;  or,  as  m the  Bernese 
Oberland,  where,  when  two  families  live  m one 
house,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  chalet  is 
divided  down  the  middle,  the  partition  wall  sub- 
tending  the  point  of  meeting  of  the  eloping  sides 
of  the  roof.  It  i-r  in  such  double  chalets  that 
the  finest  specimens  of  huge  gabled  fronts,  twice 
the  length  of  the  sides,  are  to  be  met  with,  ncniy 
and  fantastically  decorated.” 

Chalets  are  constructed  in  three  different 
styles,— two  of  groat  antiquity,  the  third  the 
result  of  modern  necessities.  First  is  the  block- 
house chalet,  which  is  generally  raised  consider- 
ably  above  the  ground  on  stone  foundations. 
The  walls,  projecting  one  beyond  the  other,  are 
constructed  of  stout  planks  of  fir  or  larch,  f astene 
by  means  of  wooden  pins.  Of  later  date,  appa- 
rently, are  the  chalets  of  the  frame-house  stvle, 
which  are  built  of  stout  oaken  posts,  grooved  to 
receive  plauking,  which  is  secured  by  cross  pieces 
and  bolts.  The  most  modern  style  is  the  trellis- 
work  or  panelled  chalet,  which  was  introduced 
from  North-east  Switzerland  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  in  consequence  of  the 
enhanced  price  of  wood,  and  has  entirely  super- 
seded frame-work  houses  in  the  Zurich  district. 
This  less  attractive  kind  of  chalet  is  erected  on 
high  foundations,  from  which  a series  of  light 
beams,  interlaced  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  trellis- 
work,  rise  up  vertically  and  diagonally  to  support 
the  overhanging  roof,  the  spaces  between  the 
beams  being  filled  with  rubble  and  plaster-work. 
Mr.  Jenner’s  last  words  are  well  worth  noting,— 
“ I was  informed  that  there  would  be  no  possi- 
bility, or  even  if  there  wore,  advantage,  in  in- 
iroducing  buildings  similar  to  the  Swiss  chalets 
for  the  accommodation  of  agricultural  labourers 
in  England.  They  waste  an  enormous  quantity 
of  material,  and  in  damp  situations  are  not  over- 
hoalthv.  This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most 
competent  authorities  of  Switzerland. 


th 


FROM  ROME. 

Tiieue  aro  two  ways  in  which  the  old 
‘ gs  of  Romo  are  becoming  new ; firstly,  by 


...  a ns  of  the  undemonstrative  but  ceaseless  re 
no  ;ition8  c rric  d on  by  the  municipality  and 
tracers  of  the  city;  in  which  case,  alas ! it  can 
be  said  to  be  renewed  only  after  the  manner  of 
the  sophisticated  ship  of  the  Greek  schools 
and  secondly,  by  meanB  of  the  new  light 
thrown,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  remains 
of  antiquity,  through  the  labours  of  resident 
archaeologists. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplato  the  former  of 
tlieso  two  sources  of  change  without  pain,  and 
yet  no  one  can  reproach  the  Italian  people  for 
allowing  it  to  exist.  Who  would  be  surprised 
that  an  unhappy  woman,  in  the  tattered  remnants 
of  her  former  splendour  the  gazing- stock  of  all 
who  passed,  should,  when  her  better  soul  re- 
turned, lay  aside  silken  rags,  that  told  alike  of 
her  fall  and  of  her  evil  exultation,  and  sit  con- 
tented in  the  homely  drees  her  poverty  afforded? 
Who  would  be  so  mad  as  to  expect  her  to  consider 
for  one  moment  that  she  was  removing  an  object 
of  interest  from  the  streets,  making  one  less 
Btudy  for  the  artist,  depriving  the  philanthropic 
palate  of  a piquant  morsel  ? 

The  case  of  Italy  is  similar.  After  ages  of 
subjection  which  have  failed  to  efface  the 
noble  instincts  of  her  people,  Bhe  has  newly 
risen  to  freedom,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
and  she  sets  out,  with  the  sympathy  of  all 
good  men,  to  regain  the  height  of  Roman 
greatness,  not  by  using  its  memories  as 
lure  to  the  stranger,  but  as  an  example  and 
incentive  to  herself ; preserving  them,  as 
long  as  she  can  do  so  without  impeding  her 
career,  and  casting,  of  her  want,  much  into  the 
treasury  of  monumental  history.  Nor  should  the 
comparison  be  thought  too  harsh ; for  what  is  it 
that  is  being  swept  away  ? Not  the  sombre 
grandeur  of  the  Pagan  city,  but  the  encrustations 
of  th-3  Papacy,  its  squalid  art  and  strange 
fables. 


It  is  proposed  to  give,  briefly,  some  account  of 
Rome,  with  a view,  especially,  to  the  changes 
material  and  mental  which  the  last  few  years 
have  produced,  and  to  take  first  the  Colosseum, 
the  best  known  perhaps  of  Roman  antiquities, 
leaving  the  agents  in  the  work  of  mutation  to 
be  not;ced  at  a more  convenient  time,  when  the 
archaaologists  have  brought  their  season  to  a 
close,  and  the  civic  authorities  are  resting  from 
their  work. 

It  must  bo  owned  that  the  feelings  produced 
in  the  mind  of  your  correspondent  by  his  first 
sight  of  the  Colosseum  were  those  of  disappoint- 
ment and  chagrin.  He  was  not  prepared,  or 
even  inclined,  to  deny  that  it  was  a most 
stupendous  mass  of  building  ; but  the  epithets 
which  he  had  seen  piled  upon  it,  by  authors 
ancient  and  modern,  were  so  much  more 
stupendous  that  they  dwarfed  the  reality  to  a 
most  unfortunate  degree.  Suetonius  was,  we 
hope,  the  first  to  adopt  this  immense  style  ol 
description,  when  he  compared  the  stagnum  of 
Nero  to  “ a sea  surrounded  by  the  buildings  ol 
a city  ” ; but  the  writer  in  Murray’s  handbook 
for  1873  was  not  the  last,  though  perhaps 
the  most  ingenious,  when  he  wrote,  “There 
is  certainly  no  building  of  which  the  descrip- 
tions and  drawing  are  so  much  surpassed  by 
the  reality.” 

But  besides  inflated  accounts  there  is  another 
cause  at  work  here  which  detracts  from  the 
optical  effect  of  all  constructed  objects,  namely, 
the  want  of  scale  produced  by  the  unvarying 
largeness  of  dimensions  and  breadth  of  treat- 
ment which  obtain  throughout.  The  houses 
are  extremely  lofty,  and  the  rooms  they  contain 
are  in  proportion  ; the  obelisks,  which  appear 
very  little  things,  measure  from  50  ft.  to 
140  ft.  in  height  ; the  fountains  and  churches 
correspond,  and  it  is  only  by  some  chance 
that  one  is  now  and  then  reminded  that  he 
is  in  the  land  of  architectural  giants.  A man 
stopped  in  the  Via  della  Muratte,  unable  to 
determine  to  what  genus  an  animal  belonged 
which  was  resting  on  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
Tritons,  who  look  so  unhappy  among  the  rocks 
of  the  Fontana  di  Trevi.  As  the  sun  Bhone  upon 
it,  it  reminded  him  of  the  golden  bird  of  his 

ohildhood,  from  whose  decapitated  trunk  was  wont 

to  pour  a stream  of  ephemeral  sugar-plums. 
Presently  it  rose  on  the  wing,  and,  passing  dose 
beside  him,  was  easily  recognised  as  one  of  those 
large  pigeons  which  make  their  nests  in 
Rome. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  Colosseum  was  illu- 
minated a short  time  since,  in  celebration  of 
the  two  millions,  six  thousand,  two  hundred 
and  eighth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  the  doves,  fluttering  about  in  the  lurid 
light,  appeared  like  nothing  else  but  bats  of  lire, 
and  might  well  have  been  mistaken  for  wonder- 
ful pyrotechnic  contrivances.  But  to  return. 
Many  on  visiting  Rome  have  known  great  dis- 
appointment at  first,  succeeded  by  full  satisfac- 
tion, as  the  true  sublimity  of  the  place  grew  upon 
them ; and  now  that  Time  has  worked,  the 
amphitheatre  appears  as  an  exceedingly  great 
building,  in  picturesque  decay,  teeming  with 
matters  of  interest  to  the  archmologist  and 
architect,  to  the  philosopher,  historian,  and 
Christian, — “ A noble  wreck  in  rninous  perfec- 
tion.” 

This  picturesque  decay  of  the  building  has  been 
impaired,  and— for  the  non-professional  observer 
the  charm  of  the  scene  very  much  lessened — 
by  the  removal  of  the  cross  from  its  centre,  and 
the  altars  commemorating  the  Via  Crucis  from 
the  lowest  arcade  ; but  most  of  all  by  the 
“ weeding  up  " of  trees  and  flowers  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ruins  and  the  carrying  on  of  the 
excavations. 

The  cross— the  municipal  guards  now  supply 
its  place — had  stood  since  1749,  a dreaded  sen- 
tinel preserving  the  ruins  from  spoliation.  As 
early  as  1675,  Clement  X.  founded  a chapel  for 
the  same  good  purpose.  The  destruction  of  the 
flowers  is  much  to  be  lamented,  as  they  were  of 
even  more  than  sentimental  interest  (Professor 
Sebastiani,  in  his  “Flora  Colisea,”  enumerates 
260  species  of  plants  found  on  the  site;  and 
Dr.  Deakin,  in  his  “Flora  of  the  Colosseum,” 
increased  the  catalogue  to  420)  ; but,  with  re- 
gard to  the  trees,  we  may  feel  that  we  bowed 
to  Necessitas  alone,  she  whom  Jove  himself 
obey  8.  Byron  says, — 


“ The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight;" 


but  as  their  waving  was  likely  to  make  “ the 
broken  arches  ” still  more  broken, — a fact  which, 
of  course,  did  not  strike  his  lordship  in  those  pre- 


scientifio  days,  — upon  consideration  we  shal 
admit  with  humility, 

“ ’Tis  better  thus.” 

It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  remind  thosi 
interested  in  these  matters  of  the  well-knowi 
measurements  and  capacity  of  the  building.  “Th 
height  of  the  outer  wall  is  157  ft. ; the  majo 
axis  of  the  building,  including  the  thickness  c 
the  walls,  is  584  ft. ; the  minor  axis,  468  ft. 
the  length  of  the  arena  is  278  ft. ; the  widtl 
177  ft.  The  superficial  area  is  nearly  six  acrei 
The  number  of  spectators  who  could  be  seate 
is  estimated  at  87,000,  without  including  seven 
thousands  who  had  standing-room  on  the  highet 
terrace.” 

The  history  of  the  Colosseum  is  still  to  sorr 
extent  a matter  of  dispute.  The  very  name  b 
which  it  is  now  known  is  not  that  by  which 
was  originally  designated,  and  it  is  uncertai 
when  the  word  Colosseum  was  first  applied  to  i 
or  why.  Some  say  because  it  stood  in  proximil 
to  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  the  huge  pedestal 
which  is  Btill  to  be  seen  ; but  this  did  not  appei 
quite  satisfactory, — in  fact,  it  was  rather  too  mui 
like  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  part  of  Lond< 
known  as  the  Adelphi  is  so  called  on  account 
the  theatre  which  stands  hard  by, — and  othe 
have  adopted  the  more  evident  explanation  th 
the  name  referred  to  the  great  size  of  t! 
structure,  which  supposition  is  borne  out  by  t 
fact  that  the  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  being  ve 
large,  iB  also  called  the  Colosseum. 

The  date,  too,  so  long  received  for  the  coi 
mencement  of  the  Amphitheatre  is  now  dispute 
and  the  schismatic  certainly  appears  to  ha 
logic  on  his  side.  It  is  usually  stated  to  ha 
been  commenced  by  Vespasian  in  A.D.  72  on  t 
site  of  the  Stagnum  Neronis,  which  was  hithei 
thought  to  have  been  merely  a lake  among  t 
pleasure-gardens  of  the  Golden  House  ; but  t 
theory,  founded  upon  most  arduous  reseaW 
which  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  advances,  and  in  snppi 
of  whioh  he  adduces  convincing  evidence, 
that  the  Stagnum  Neronis  was  the  Nanmaol 
(reservoir  for  naval  fights),  which  we  aro  told 
Suetonius  Nero  made,  together  with  a Gyrni 
sium,  in  connexion  with  his  great  palace. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  this  building 
the  Naumachia  and  Gymnasium, — should  hi 
left  behind  no  remains  to  indicate  the  site 
which  it  stood  ; and  yet  though  every  yard 
the  part  of  Rome  around  the  palace  of 
Caesars  was  excavated  in  the  seventeenth  f 
jhteeuth  centuries,  and  more  recently,  noth 
of" the  kind  has  been  found  except  what  is  c 
tained  in  the  Colosseum.  In  that  place,  on 
other  hand,  and  in  its  inner  tiers  thero 
several  arches  in  the  well-known  brickwork 
the  time  of  Nero,  with  unmistakablo  signs 
the  great  stone  arcades  having  been  built  agai 
them ; there  being  no  bond  between  the  bri 
work  and  stonework,  and  the  bricks  being 
many  places  actually  cut  to  make  way  for 
stone  piers.  This  fact,  and  the  statement  ab 
quoted  that  the  Stagnum  resembled  a sea  e 
rounded  by  the  buildings  of  a city,  with  ot 
collateral  evidence,  brings  Mr.  Parker  to 
conclusion  that  Nero  made  a large  oval  resorv 
on  this  spot  adjoining  his  palace,  supplied  by 
aqueduct,  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  so 
that  to  include  the  Gymnasium  in  the  se 
building  he  made  a wooden  floor  over  the  rei 
voir,  which  could  be  removed  and  put  back  ag 
at  pleasure,  and  which,  when  covered  with  sa 
became  the  arena  ; that  around,  this  great  t 
basin  galleries,  chiefly  faced  with  brick,  w 
erected  for  the  spectators,  and  were  gradui 
increased  in  number ; lastly,  that  the  great  st 
arcades  of  the  Flavian  emperors  were  b 
round  these  older  galleries,  thus  being  on 
site  belonging  to  the  Stagnum  Neronis,  but 
upon  the  site  where  the  Stagnum  Neronis  o 
had  been. 

Mr.  Parker  gave  a lecture  last  week,  and  v 
tilated  his  opinions  of  that  subject  during 
course  of  it,  but  unfortunately,  owing  to 
compulsory  handing  round  of  photographs dnr 
the  reading,  and  the  desultory  interruption! 
a gentleman  in  a white  necktie,  it  was  almost 
lost  upon  your  correspondent,  who,  howe' 
believes  he  has  given  a right  exposition  of 
views  of  the  learned  gentleman,  having  kn( 
something  of  them  before,  aud  which  may 
summed  up  in  a very  few  words,  to  the  ef 
that  the  Colosseum  was  not  commenced  by  1 
pasian  in  A.D.  72,  but  by  Nero  about  A.D. 
and  that  the  building  of  Vespasian  was 
addition  to  that  of  Nero. 

In  the  next  letter  it  is  proposed  to  conti 
these  notes  on  the  Colosseum  with  more  di 
reference  to  the  architecture  of  the  building 
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— 


THE  PROPOSED  MONUMENT  TO  BISHOP 
WILBERFORCE  IN  WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

This  design  is  in  some  degree  founded  on  that 
class  of  Mediaeval  monument  best  represented, 
perhaps,  in  this  country  by  that  of  Archbishop 
Walter  de  Gray  at  York.  It  differs,  however, 
from  that  type  in  the  canopy  being  distinct 
from  the  altar  tomb  which  it  overshadows. 

It  was  designed  with  the  idea  of  a degree  of 
sumptuousness  of  material  and  execution  which, 
however  justly  demanded  by  the  distinguished 
talents  and  merits  of  the  prelate  to  be  com. 
memorated,  has  been  negligently  ignored  by  his 
professed  admirers,  each  of  whom  seems  to  have 
flown  off  to  some  scheme  of  his  own,  and  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  great  bishop’s  memory  a 
peg  whereon  to  hang  his  own  pet  project.  So 


much  has  this  been  the  casa  that  a jocose  dweller 
in  the  diocese  expressed  his  expectation  of 
hearing  that  some  admiring  clerio  was  raising 
funds  for  decorating  his  own  drawing-room  as  a 
memorial  of  the  deceased  prelate  ! 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  true  idea  of  a 
monument,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  bishop  in  his 
own  cathedral,  has  to  go,  in  vain,  a begging.  It  was 
to  have  been  of  alabaster  and  marble,  but  must 
rest  content  for  the  most  part  with  plain  stone  ; 
its  inlayings  and  mosaic  pictures  will  exist  only 
upon  paper;  and  the  architect,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
R.A.,  must  rest  satisfied  with  his  good  intentions, 
unless  disposed  himself  to  pay  for  their  realisa- 
tion. The  monument,  thus  shorn  of  its  beauties, 
will  be  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  presbytery, 
against  the  screen  whioh  separates  it  from  its 
aisle. 


NEW  SHOPS  IN  OXFORD-STREET. 

The  new  buildings  just  completed  at  the 
comer  of  Oxford-street  and  Holles-street  have 
been  erected  for  Mr.  Thomas  Brandon  ; Messrs. 
Tolley  & Dale  being  the  architects ; Messrs. 
Newman  & Mann,  contractors ; and  Mr.  Hibbins, 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 

There  are  private  entrances  to  the  upper  floors 
of  both  houses,  and  the  kitchens  are  in  the  top 
floors.  The  fronts  are  of  Bath  stone,  with 
Portland-stone  cornices,  strings,  and  projections, 
and  red  Mansfield  shafts  to  the  columns.  The 
cantilevers  to  the  main  cornice  are  in  terra-cotta, 
and  the  panels  between  in  red  Mansfield  stone. 

The  whole  of  the  carving  was  carried  out  from 
the  designs  of  the  architects  by  Mr.  Sansom,  of 
Kennington-road  ; and  the  ornamental  zinc-work 
by  Messrs.  Ewart,  of  Euston-road. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  PUBLIC  FILTH. 

The  knowledge  that  filth  and  disease  are  in- 
separably connected  is  as  old  as  the  oldest 
history.  The  Biblical  injunctions  against  un- 
cleanliness, and  the  elaborate  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions enforced  on  the  Jews,  are  sufficient  proof 
that,  even  among  a people  miraculously  pre- 
served, sanitary  precautions  were  looked  upon 
as  inseparable  from  a state  of  health.  If,  among 
a limited  population,  travelling  in  an  open 
country,  living  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air, 
and  never  long  in  one  place  at  a time,  when 
these  ordinances  were  given,  such  minute  pre- 
cautions were  neceesary,  the  vast  importance  of 
cleanliness  among  a population  in  cities  pent, 
and  closely  packed,  ub  the  English  people  are 
cannot  be  overrated. 

The  very  nature  of  our  mode  of  life,  and  of 
many  of  our  manufactures,  is  such  as  to  prove  the 
necessity  for  even  more  stringent  precautions 
against  disease ; and  one  of  these,  the  most  fruit, 
ful  source  of  sickness  and  death,  comes  strictly 
within  the  province  of  the  architect  and  builder. 

We  allude  to  the  arrangements  for  the  dis- 
posal of  sewage  and  house  refuse.  However 
magnificent  the  exterior  of  a house,  however 
comfortable  its  interior  arrangements,  and  how- 
overluxuriousits  fittings  and  decorations,  a slight 
flaw  in  the  construction  aud  position  of  an  un- 
seen  pipe  is  sufficient  to  render  it  uninhabitable. 
We  have  lately  had  a marked  instance  of  this  in 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  offices  in  the  new 
Government  buildings  in  Whitehall, — that  most 
recent  addition  to  our  fine  specimens  of  street 
architecture, — cannot  be  occupied  on  account  of 
an  escape  of  sewer  gas.  But  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  multiplied  wholesale ; and  still 
we  find  many  buildings  daily  erected  without 
sufficient  attention  to  this  vital  point. 

In  a recent  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Council  and  Local  Government  Board 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  evils  arising  from 
defective  drainoge.  Mr.  Simon  speaks  out 
boldly  against  the  neglect  of  proper  precautions 
and  of  the  serious  results  of  such  negleot,  and 
preaches  a sermon  on  filth  which  ought  to  be 
read  by  everybody. 

Many  of  these  Government  blue-books  contain 
abundance  of  useful  matter,  which,  althongh 
published  at  an  absurdly  cheap  price,  is  not 
generally  read,  on  account  of  tho  proverbial  dry- 
ness of  such  documents.  We  make  no  apology, 
therefore,  for  referring  at  length  to  this  parti- 
cular Report,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  it 
has  all  been  said  in  our  pages  before. 

Abundant  plans  and  drawings  of  various  de- 
vices for  the  removal  of  exorementitious  matter 
and  the  disposal  of  house  refuse  are  given, 
which  are  worthy  of  careful  study  ; but  tho  point 
which  principally  affects  us  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  formation  of  drains  and  sewers 
within  houses. 

Builders  and  others  will  do  well  to  take  especial 
note  of  the  following  rules  laid  down  after  careful 
scientific  research,  and  after  full  proof  of  the 
loathsome  diseases  which  are  to  be  met  with, 
either  openly  working  their  way,  or  killing,  un- 
seen and  unsuspected,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  human  oreatures. 

No  premises  ought,  either  through  water- 
olosets  or  in  any  other  way,  to  be  brought  into 
drainage  connexion  with  common  sewers  unless 
they  can  be  made  reasonably  secure  against  the 
dangers  of  sewage  infection.  Part  of  such  secu- 
rity would  consist  in  the  fact  of  the  sewers  them- 
selves being  of  such  a kind,  and  in  such  a state, 
as  they  should  be,  especially  with  regard  to 
scouring  and  ventilation;  but  a further  very 
essential  part  would  depend  upon  the  proper 
situation,  construction,  and  keeping  of  the  drains 
and  drain  inlets  of  individual  premises.  In  this 
latter  respeot  the  following  conditions  ought  to 
be  insisted  on  : — 

That  every  private  drain  be  properly  trapped  and  ven- 
tilated in  relation  to  the  common  sewer,  and  be  itself  also 
properly  constructed. 

That  every  privato  drain  having  inlets  within  a house 
have  ascending  from  its  head  or  heads  into  some  suitable 
high  position  in  the  open  air,  and  where  it  cannot  infect 
the  interior,  a ventilating  pipe,  or  ventilating  pipes,  ol 
sectional  area  amply  proportionate  to  its  own. 

That  all  slop-water  pipes  from  within  houses  be  pro- 
vided at  their  sinks  or  other  inlets  with  fixed  traps;  but 
further,  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  they  be  separated  from 
privy  pipes,  aud  made  to  and  open  over  trapped  drain 
gratings  outside  the  house,  not  direct  into  privy  pipes  or 

That  no  overflow-pipe  from  any  cistern  which  furnishes 
domestic  tap-water,  nor  from  any  cistern  inside  a house, 
be  allowed  to  open  directly  into  any  drain  or  privy  pipe, 
but  be  made  (as  above)  to  end  open  in  the  outer  air. 

That  in  cases  where  water-closets  are  supplied  on  a 
'*  constant"  system,  and  where  generally  there  will  not  be 
storage  cisterns,  the  entrance  of  privy  air  into  water 
pipes  be  prevented  by  the  adaptation  of  specinl  servieo- 


boxes  (which  also  will  act  as  waste-prevenetrs)  to  all  such 
privies  as  have  not  cisterns. 

There  are  localities  where  the  supply  of 
water-closets  is  either  impossible  or  undesirable, 
but  wherever  they  exist  they  ought  to  be  placed 
where  they  can  have  outside  windows,  and  ought 
not,  under  any  ciroumstances,  to  bo  placed  in  or 
near  an  ordinary  room.  The  best  position  for 
them  is  near  the  top  of  the  house  ; but,  on  what- 
ever floor,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  built  in  a 
projection,  and  not  in  the  body  of  the  house, 
from  which  they  should  be  divided  by  windowed 
lobbies. 

A very  large  danger  to  the  public  health,  and 
particularly  to  the  better-off  classes  of  society, 
has  of  late  years  consisted  in  the  recklessness 
wi'h  which  house-drains,  receiving-pipes  from 
water-closets,  sinks,  cisterns,  baths,  <fco.,  in  the 
interior  of  houses,  and  often  actually  within  bed- 
rooms, or  tho  adjoining  dressing-rooms,  have 
been  brought  into  communication  with  sewers. 
Among  arohiteots  and  builders  there  seems  to 
have  been  very  imperfect  recognition  of  the 
danger  which  this  arrangement  must  involve, 
in  event  either  of  unskilful  first  construction,  or 
of  subsequent  mismanagement,  or  want  of 
repair.  Then,  in  regard  to  construction,  an 
almost  unlimited  trust  has  been  placed  in  artisanB 
who  not  only  could  hardly  be  expeoted  to  under- 
stand certain  of  the  finer  conditions  (as  to  atmo- 
spheric pressure)  which  they  had  to  meet,  but  who 
also,  in  not  a few  instances,  have  evidently 
failed  to  apprehend  that  even  their  mechanical 
work  requires  conscientious  execution. 

Demerits  in  existing  sewers  can  in  some 
essential  respects  be  judged  by  common  observa- 
tion. As  the  object  of  a sewer’s  existence  is  to 
prevent  the  stagnation  of  filth  in  and  about 
houses,  and  frequented  places,  and  to  guard 
against  the  dangerous  pollution  of  air  and  soil, 
which  the  filth,  if  not  effectually  conveyed  away, 
must  occasion ; so,  of  course,  any  sewer  which 
itself  occasions  any  such  stagnation  and  pollu- 
tion is  (in  proportion  as  it  does  so)  unsuccessful ; 
and  a sewer  which  stinks  at  its  open  gratings  is, 
pro  tanto,  giving  evidence  of  such  unsuccess. 
The  indispensable  conditions  of  success  in  a 
sewer  are,  first,  that  the  flow  of  sewage  to  its 
outfall  shall  be,  as  perfectly  as  possible,  con- 
tinuous and  complete,  and  scouring,  not  ponded 
and  leaking,  and  depositing ; and,  secondly,  that 
the  sewer  shall  have  perfect  ventilation. 

On  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  ordinary 
house  refuse,  Mr.  Simon  says : — “Tberoare  houses, 
there  are  groups  of  houses,  there  are  whole 
villages,  there  are  considerable  sections  of  towns, 
there  are  even  entire  and  not  small  towns,  where 
general  slovenliness  in  everything  which  relates 
to  the  removal  of  refuse-matter,  slovenliness 
which  in  very  many  cases  amounts  to  utter 
bestiality  of  neglect,  is  the  local  habit ; where 
within,  or  just  outside  each  house,  or  in  spaces 
common  to  many  houses,  lies  for  an  indefinite 
time,  undergoing  feetid  decomposition,  more  or 
less  of  the  pntrefiable  refuse,  which  house-life, 
and  some  sorts  of  trade-life  produce  ; excrement 
of  man  and  brute,  and  garbage  of  all  sorts,  and 
ponded  slop- waters,  sometimes  lying  bare  on  the 
common  surface,  sometimes  unintentionally  stored 
out  of  sight  and  recollection  in  drain  or  sewers 
which  cannot  carry  them  away ; sometimes  held 
in  receptacles  specially  provided  to  favour  accu- 
mulation, as  privy-pits,  and  other  cesspools  for 
excrement  and  slop-water,  and  so-called  dust, 
bins  receiving  kitebon-refuse  and  other  filth. 
And  with  this  state  of  things,  bo  it  on  large  or 
on  small  scale,  two  chief  sorts  of  danger  to  life 
arise;  one,  that  volatile  effluvia  from  the  refuse 
polluto  the  surrounding  air  and  everything 
which  it  contains ; the  other,  that  the  liquid 
parts  of  the  refuso  pass  by  soakage  or  leakage 
into  the  surrounding  soil,  to  mingle  there,  of 
course,  in  whatever  water  the  soil  yields,  and  in 
certain  cases  thus  to  occasion  the  deadliest  pollu- 
tion of  wells  and  springs.  To  a really  immense  , 
extent,  to  an  extent  indeed  which  persons  un- 
practised in  Banitary  inspection  could  scarcely 
find  themselves  able  to  imagine,  dangers  of  these 
two  sorts  are  prevailing  throughout  tho  length 
and  breadth  of  this  country,  not  only  in  their 
slighter  degrees,  but  in  degrees  which  are  gross 
and  scandalous,  and  very  often,  I repeat,  truly 
bestial.  And  I state  all  this  in  unequivocal 
language,  because  I feel  that  if  the  new  sanitary 
organisation  of  the  country  is  to  fulfil  its  purpose, 
the  administrators,  local  and  central,  must  begin 
by  fully  recognising  tho  real  state  of  the  case ; 
aud  with  consciousness  that  in  many  instances 
they  will  have  to  introduce  for  the  first  time,  as 
into  savage  life,  the  rudiments  of  sanitary 
civilisation.” 


ARTISANS  AND  LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS  BILL. 

The  following  petition  of  the  Council  of  tho 
Social  Science  Association  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  presented  : — 

“ Showeth, 

That  the  Council  of  the  Association  has  ob- 
served with  much  satisfaction  the  introduction 
into  your  honourable  House  of  ‘ A Bill  for  Facili- 
tating the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  large  Towns,”  a subject 
which  has  on  several  occasions  been  discussed  by 
the  members  of  this  Association. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  council  there  are 
various  portions  of  large  towns  situated  in  such 
a way  and  so  densely"  inhabited  as  to  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants. 

That  in  a Banitary  point  of  view  there  are 
numbers  of  houses  in  many  large  towns  so  closely 
built  and  so  ill-constructed  and  inadequate  to 
the  proper  domestic  wants  and  conveniences  of 
the  occupants,  as  also  by  the  reason  of  the  want 
of  light,  air,  and  ventilation,  as  to  be  wholly 
unfit  for  human  habitation. 

That  the  existence  of  such  buildings  in  closely- 
confined  districts  tends  greatly  to  produce  fevers, 
diseases,  and  sickness,  aud  an  increased  death- 
rate. 

That  such  portions  of  large  towns  should  be 
reconstructed,  and  buildings  erected  suitable  for 
tho  dwellings  of  artisans  and  labourers  who  may 
be  displaced  in  consequence  of  the  demolition  of 
unwholesome  houses. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  urge  that  your 
honourable  House  will  be  pleased  to  enact  into 
law  the  provisions  of  the  said  Bill,  with  such 
amendments  as  in  the  opinion  of  your  honourable 
House  may  be  thought  desirable. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,”  Ac. 

The  following  amendments,  prepared  by  the 
joint  Committee  of  Health  and  Economy",  were 
forwarded  with  the  petition  : — 

“ That  in  clause  4,  instead  of  twenty  persons, 
a considerably  less  number  would  be  sufficient. 

That  this  committee  does  not  consider  it  de- 
sirable to  ignore  the  aotion  of  district  Boards  or 
vestries,  as  proposed  by  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Cross  (clause  4,  page  2,  lines  39  and  40). 

That  clause  5 should  be  so  amended  that 
accommodation  for  the  displaced  working  classes 
should  be  made  before  any  demolition  of  build- 
ings take  place.  Such  accommodation  shall  be 
provided  within  any  limits  which  may  be  con- 
sidered desirable  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
shall  provide  for  proper  sanitary  arrangements. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  extend  the  application 
of  Mr.  Cross’s  amendment  to  clause  5,  by  incor- 
porating that  part  of  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s 
amendment  to  clause  3,  which  relates  to  the 
increased  value  which  would  accrue  to  sur- 
rounding land. 

That  this  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the 
clauses  as  to  arbitration  are  calculated  to  press 
heavily  and  unduly  on  owners  of  small  property. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  arbitrators  should  be 
appointed,  with  an  umpire,  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  award  should  be  final ; but  should  either 
party  fail  to  appoint  an  arbitrator,  or  tho  arbi- 
trator fail  to  appoint  an  umpire,  then  tho  case 
should  be  submitted  for  the  deoision  of  the 
County"- court  judge  of  the  district. 

That  this  committee  recommend  the  council 
to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  the  petition  be  forwarded  to  the  right  hon. 
R.  A.  Cross,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  together  with  a letter,  asking  his 
consideration  of  accompanying  amendmoDts.” 


CONCRETE  BUILDING  AND  PATENTS. 

Sin, — I have  been  a subscriber  and  reader  of 
the  Builder  for  many  years, — have  followed  your 
lessons  and  teachings  closely.  I have  been  much 
interested  lately  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the 
construction  of  concrete  buildings,  and  of  fire- 
proof work  generally. 

I am  a little  surprised  at  times  to  read  tho 
discussions  of  various  of  your  scientific  bodies  as 
to  the  feasibility"  of  certain  works  or  processes. 
As  to  concrete  work,  it  is  as  old  almost  as 
“ the  hills,”  but  the  processes  may  be  different 
at  the  present  time.  My  experiences  lead  me 
to  decide  upon  the  almost  universal  use  of  con- 
creted work  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
having  in  view  the  proper  selection  and  com- 
pounding of  materials,  and  as  a matter  of  course 
relying  upon  the  materials  being  properly  placed 
in  the  construction.  If  all  this  “ work  ” is  done 
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under  proper  superintendence,  then  I olaim  that 
concreted  work  is  reliable,  can  be  produced 
with  an  artistic  facing,  and  at  quite  economical 
prices. 

Some  seem  to  be  undecided  about  this  class  of 
work.  I see  by  January’s  Builder  that  a church 
constructed  with  brick  facings  and  concrete 
interior  is  described,  with  the  mode  of  producing 
the  work.  I enclose  a slip  circular  which 
describes  a mode  I have  used  for  some  time  to 
construct  walls  of  brick  or  conorete ; it  is  very 
simple  and  effective,  and  no  doubt  when  fully 
explained  in  all  its  various  uses  it  will  be  found 
worthy  of  general  adoption. 

All  of  these  printed  sketches  I have  patented, 
or  have  under  examination  for  patents,  in  the 
United  States.  Your  laws  are  so  peculiar  in 
relation  to  patents  that  so  far  I have  not  intro- 
duced my  views  into  Great  Britain.  I believe  that 
every  person  is  entitled  to  the  “ fruit  of  his 
brain,”  and  although  I have  not  applied  in  Great 
Britain  for  such  a protection,  yet  I rely  on  the 
honour  of  the  people  to  give  me  at  least  credit 
for  my  work,  and  protection  for  any  rights  I may 
be  justly  entitled  to. 

I speak  thus,  as  I understand  the  patent  laws 
of  Great  Britain  permit  any  applicant  to  receive, 
or  rather  demand,  a patent,  whether  such  party 
is  the  original  inventor,  attorney,  or  “ not.”  This 
is  certainly  unjust,  and  should  be  changed,  giving 
only  to  the  original  inventor  or  his  attorney. 

We  can  “ produce  ” one  work  for  two  years, 
and  rely  on  the  protection  of  the  Government  by 
patent  if  we  desire  it ; if  not,  the  work  is  con- 
sidered free  to  the  use  of  the  public  after  that 
time.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  fair  on  all  sides. 

A.  Derrom. 

Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

It  may  be  useful  to  Col.  Derrom  if  we 
mention  that  we  do  not  find  anything  shown 
by  the  engravings  sent  which  is  unknown  in 
England. 


WEST-END  THEATRE  AND  WINTER 
GARDENS  FOR  EDINBURGH. 

The  vaoant  stance  in  Castle-terrace,  between 
Cornwall-street  and  Cambridge- street,  extending 
to  about  300  ft.  in  length  by  160  ft.  in  breadth, 
is  fixed  upon  by  the  promoters  of  this  under- 
taking. The  promoters  of  the  theatre-company, 
the  capital  of  which  is  to  be  65,000Z.,  provi- 
sionally acquired  the  site  in  Castle-terrace  from 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  Gowans, — it  being  part  of 
the  agreement  that  the  elevations  for  the  build- 
ing should  be  prepared  by  that  gentleman, 
while  Messrs.  Pilkington&  Bell,  architects,  were 
to  design  the  plans  for  the  interior.  The  diffi- 
culty between  the  promoters  and  the  Grindlay 
Trustees,  the  superiors  of  the  ground,  having 
been  got  over  in  a satisfactory  way,  no  delay 
ocourred  in  taking  possession,  and  preliminary 
operations  are  being  proceeded  with  apace. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  houses  at  the  south  end  of  the  terrace  ; and 
while  it  has  about  it  a resemblance  to  the 
Italian,  it  is,  we  believe,  the  result  of  working 
upon  geometric  lines,  the  whole  being  multiples 
of  a given  figure.  The  principal  elevation, 
which  faces  the  east  and  will  be  seen  from  West 
Princes-street,  is  to  be  two  stories,  or  50  ft., 
in  height  ; the  striking  features  in  the  design 
being  four  crown-capped  towers,  the  two  taller 
rising  in  the  centre  above  the  main  entrance  to 
the  height  of  150  ft.,  and  the  other  two, — one  at 
each  end  of  the  building, — to  an  altitude  of 
100  ft.  The  parts  of  the  building  between  the 
towers  are  recessed,  and  in  these  a balcony  with 
open  balustrading  is  introduced  with  good 
effect.  At  the  eaves  of  the  roof  a massive  cor- 
belled cornice  is  carried  round  the  building, 
and  this  is  surmounted  by  a pierced  balus- 
trading, upon  which,  at  intervals  of  16  ft., 
will  be  placed  figures  of  the  Muses  and 
other  allegorical  characters.  The  range  of  win- 
dows on  the  two  floors  form  a sort  of  arcadihg, 
being  for  the  most  part  semicircular  in  style. 
The  two  towers  in  the  centre  are  square  to  the 
parapet  ; afterwards  they  are  carried  up  in 
octagonal  form,  and  are  each  capped  by  a device 
in  masonry  representing  a regal  crown.  The 
towers  at  the  angles  are  octagonal  from  the  base, 
but  are  finished  off  in  a similar  manner  to  those 
in  the  centre.  A feature  has  been  made  of  the 
entrance  between  the  central  towers.  Over  it 
will  be  a balcony  with  ornamental  vases  in  stone 
at  each  Bide,  and  surmounting  the  whole  a group 
of  figures  representing  “ Comedy,”  “ Tragedy,” 
and  “ Music.”  The  fronts  to  Cambridge- street 
and  Cornwall-street  are  in  the  same  style  as  that 


to  Castle-terrace, — the  balustrading  there  being 
also  surmounted  by  figures  indicating  the  uses 
to  which  these  parts  of  the  building  are  to  be 
put.  The  stone  to  be  used  in  its  construction 
will  be  from  the  Bannockburn  quarries,  whioh  is 
yellowish  or  cream-like  in  colour. 

The  plans  for  the  interior  of  the  building  have 
been  prepared,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  by 
Messrs.  Pilkington  & Bell ; and  in  order  to  make 
the  place  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  suitable 
that  could  be  contrived,  the  architects  have 
visited  the  principal  theatres  and  opera-houses 
in  England  and  the  Continent,  and  endeavoured 
to  combine  what  they  considered  the  excellent 
features  of  each  in  their  designs. 


THE  NEW  SOUTHMINSTER  THEATRE, 
EDINBURGH. 

Excavations  were  formally  commenced  on 
the  19th  ult.,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Levy  and  a 
number  of  his  friends  and  well-wisherB,  for  the 
new  Southminster  Theatre,  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  which  was  destroyed  a few  weeks 
ago  by  fire.  At  a social  gathering  held  imme- 
diately afterwards,  “ Success  to  the  new  theatre  ” 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Aitken,  and  cor- 
dially responded  to.  Mr.  Levy,  in  reply,  said 
that  he  had  catered  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public  for  a number  of  years,  and  he  thought, 
upon  the  whole,  he  had  given  satisfaction.  In 
the  new  building  he  hoped  to  surpass  his  former 
efforts.  The  new  theatre  will  be  140  ft.  long  by 
80  ft.  wide,  and  will  be  capable  of  comfortably 
seating  3,050  persons.  The  interior  which  is  to 
be  decorated  in  the  Greco-Italian  style,  will  be 
subdivided  in  the  usual  way,  the  Btall  accommo- 
dation being  for  300  persons,  the  pit  for  1,200, 
the  oircle  and  boxes  for  300,  and  the  gallery  for 
1,200.  The  stage  will  be  45  ft.  by  80  ft. ; and 
all  modern  appliances  will  be  introduced  in  con- 
nexion with  its  machinery  and  appointments. 
The  roof,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  40  ft.  from 
the  floor,  will  be  constructed  for  the  most  part  of 
iron,  so  as  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  risk 
of  fire.  The  walls  of  the  theatre  will  be  of  a 
substantial  character— of  stone,  we  believe,  to 
the  first  floor,  and  above  that  of  fire-clay  brick 
with  stone  facings.  The  entrance  will  be,  as 
formerly,  by  a corridor  to  Nicolson-street,  which 
will  be  considerably  shorter  than  the  old  one,  as 
the  front  of  the  new  building  will  be  nearer  the 
street.  The  drawings  are  being  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Clunas  & Sey,  architects,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  Southminster  Theatre  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  in  November.  The 
building  is  estimated  to  cost  between  8,OOOZ.  and 

9,000Z.  


WILTSHIRE  MONUMENTS. 

Sir, — In  the  interesting  article  on  the  “ Pre- 
servation of  Monuments  Bill,”  with  which  opens 
the  Builder  of  Saturday,  April  24th,  occurs  the 
following  passage : — 

“ The  remaining  monuments  named  are  in 
Wiltshire,  viz.,  Stonehenge,  Avebury ; West 
Kennet  barrow,  Silbury  Hill;  the  Devil’s  Den, 
near  Marlborough  (where  a dolmen  only  is 
named,  but  where  exist  the  remains  of  a city,  as 
is  also  the  case  at  the  unmentioned  spot  in  the 
vicinity  oalled  the  Grey  Wethers)  ; and  Banbury 
Castle.” 

Will  you  look  leniently  on  an  inquiry  from  a 
late  and  uninstructed  recruit  of  the  “ British 
Archaeological  Association  ” as  to  the  remains  of 
cities  near  the  “Devil’s  Den”  and  the  “Grey 
Wethers.” 

From  the  presence  at  each  of  these  places  of 
considerable  tracts  of  much  weathered  stones, 
I am  led  to  hazard  a conjecture  that  these  may 
be  regarded  as  having  at  one  time  had  a struc- 
tural purpose ; or  are  there  earthworks  at  either 
spot  exhibiting  traces  of  early  habitation  ? 

If  the  latter,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  my  atten- 
tion has  never  been  directed  to  the  excavations, 
while  the  boulders  of  “ Sarsen  ” stone  (as  is  the 
local  name)  are  always  regarded  here  as  of 
natural  origin. 

I shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  let  me 
know  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  cities 
in  these  two  dips  in  our  Marlborough  Downs. 

R. 

*0*  The  common  Wiltshire  notion  of  the 
“native”  origin  of  the  “ Sarsen”  stones  (which 
is  found  in  a little  book  on  Avebury)  seems 
geologically  impossible.  These  fine  building 
stones  have  been  brought  from  some  very  great 
distance,  though  the  source  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  possibility  of  ice  drift  exists ; but  even 


in  that  case  the  collecting,  no  less  than  the  up- 
rearing  and  working  of  the  stones,  is  human 
work. 

At  the  “ Grey  Wethers”  exists  a large  group 
of  these  stones,  for  the  collection  of  whioh,  in 
the  locality,  no  rational  cause  can  be  alleged, 
except  that  of  a collection  of  dwellings. 

At  the  “Devil’s  Den,”  not  only  does  the  same 
remark  apply,  but  traoes  of  lines  of  wall,  and 
of  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  be  seen. 
A careful  survey,  say  on  the  scale  of  1 in. 
to  a chain,  would  probably  make  the  plan  of 
houses  or  of  chambers  quite  evident.  It  would 
be  quite  as  sound  to  attribute  the  dolmen  in  this 
spot  to  “ natural  origin  ” as  the  [collection  of 
building  stones.  Still  we  speak  with  all  defer- 
ence ; for  onr  correspondent,  notwithstanding 
his  modest  tone,  knows  something  of  the  subject. 


LAYING  OUT  THE  HATCHAM  ESTATE. 

NEW  SCHOOLS,  A CHURCH,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 

In  last  week’s  Builder  we  gave  a descriptive 
notice  of  the  conversion  of  Aske’s  Almshouses  at 
Hoxton  into  new  and  spacious  schools  for  the 
education  of  some  500  children,  under  a scheme 
of  the  Endowed  Sohool  Commission,  which  was 
some  time  ago  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  In 
addition  to  the  Hoxton  schools,  which  are  in- 
tended mainly  for  the  children  belonging  to  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  distriot,  the  scheme  of 
the  Commissioners  also  provided  for  the  erection 
of  new  middle-class  schools  in  some  part  of  the 
metropolis  by  the  Haberdashers’  Company,  who 
are  the  trustees  and  managers  of  Aske’s  Charity, 
the  annual  income  from  which  has  now  increased 
to  a very  large  amount.  The  accumulated  funds 
of  the  charity  have,  indeed,  become  so  large  that 
some  time  ago  the  Haberdashers’  Company  pur- 
chased what  is  known  as  the  Hatcham  Manor 
Estate,  containing  an  area  of  upwards  of  200  acres, 
and  they  are  now  engaged  inlaying  it  out  for  build- 
ings and  residences.  It  is  upon  this  estate  that 
large  and  ornamental  new  middle-class  schools 
are  now  in  course  of  erection,  aud  almost  com- 
pleted. There  are  two  distinct  buildings,  one 
for  300  boys,  and  the  other  for  an  equal  number 
of  girls.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  site  upon 
which  the  schools  are  being  built  occupies  un- 
usually high  ground.  The  main  approach  to  the 
estate  is  opposite  Newcross-gate,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Queen’B-road  and  the  Old  Kent-road. 
From  this  point  a spacious  new  carriage-road, 
60  ft.  in  width,  has  been  constructed,  and  carried 
to  the  extreme  south  boundary.  From  the 
entrance  of  Newcross-gate,  along  this  road, 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  ascent  for  a distance 
of  about  half  a mile,  when  an  exceptionally  high 
altitude  is  attained,  with  an  interesting  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  metropolis,  both  north,  east, 
south,  and  west.  It  is  on  this  spot,  which  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  estate,  that  the  new  schools 
stand. 

The  new  buildings,  which  are  to  be  called 
“Aske’s  Hatcham  Schools,”  occupy,  with  the 
grounds,  about  four  acres.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  the  Gothic,  and  as  the  two 
schools  are  uniform  both  in  their  dimensions  and 
architectural  character,  a description  of  one  is 
sufficient.  The  girls’  school  is  situated  at  the 
north-east  side  of  the  site,  and  that  for  the  boys 
at  the  south-west  angle.  The  principal  frontage 
of  the  boys’  school  is  that  to  the  west  facing  the 
new  road  already  mentioned.  It  contains  the 
ground-floor  and  story  above,  and  is  surmounted 
by  two  gables,  carried  to  a height  of  50  ft.  The 
length  of  the  elevation  is  78  ft.,  whilst,  in  addi- 
tion, at  the  extreme  south-west  angle  is  a care- 
taker’s apartments.  The  main  face  of  the 
Beveral  elevations  consists  of  stock-brick,  with 
red  Suffolk  brick  for  the  window-arches,  and  Box- 
ground  stone  for  window-sills,  springers,  copings, 
and  general  dressings.  At  the  north-west  angle 
of  the  grounds  there  is  a porter’s  lodge,  and 
within  the  grounds  two  separate  buildings,  con- 
taining the  residences  of  the  head-master  and 
head-mistress,  all  harmonising  with  the  school 
buildings.  The  interior  of  the  schools,  on  the 
ground. floor,  contains  the  general  public  school- 
room, 55  ft.  long,  and  28  fc.  wide.  This  apart- 
ment is  22  ft.  in  height,  and  contains  an  open 
trussed  roof,  stained  and  varnished.  The  ground- 
floor  also  contains  five  class-rooms,  two  of  which 
are  15  ft.  by  12  ft. ; one  20  ft.  by  18  ft. ; one 
19  ft.  by  13  ft. ; and  one  24  ft.  by  15  ft.,  together 
with  a hat  and  cloak  room,  20  ft.  by  18  ft.  The 
first-floor  also  consists  entirely  of  class-rooms, — 
five  in  number, — of  similar  dimensions  to  those 
just  named.  In  the  grounds  attached  to  each 
school  there  will  be  a covered  playground,  sup- 
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ported  on  iron  columns,  80  ft.  long  by  30  ft. 
wide.  Mr.  W.  Snooke,  the  Haberdashers’  Com- 
pany’s  architect,  furnished  the  designs  for  the 
schools,  which  aro  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Perry  & Co.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
George  March,  as  foreman  of  the  works. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
schools  in  progress,  the  Haberdashers’  Company 
are  immediately  about  to  erect  a large  church  on 
the  estate, on  the  side  of  the  road  directly  opposite 
to  the  principal  frontage  of  the  boys’  school,  and 
they  are  also  laying  out  several  roads,  diverging 
from  the  main  road  already  formed,  for  the 
erection  of  residences  of  a high  character, 
it  being  their  intention  not  to  permit  any  houses 
of  an  inferior  character  to  be  erected  on  the 
estate.  It  is  calculated  that  the  large  area  of 
the  estato  will  admit  of  the  erection  of  more 
than  1,000  houses.  The  Kent  Waterworks 
Company  have  already  constructed  a reservoir 
on  one  of  the  highest  points  onthe  estate,  which 
will  contain  2,000,000  gallons  of  water.  It  is 
covered  over  with  turf,  and  portions  of  the  sur- 
face are  ornamentally  planted. 


MESSRS.  MOODY  & SANKEY’S 
TABERNACLE  AT  CAMBERWELL. 

Ttte  erection  of  the  new  “Tabernacle,”  as  it 
is  called,  in  D’Eynsford-road,  near  Camberwell- 
green,  for  the  services  of  Messrs.  Moody  & 
Sankey  in  South  London,  was  commenced  last 
week.  The  building  will  be  of  unusually  large 
dimensions.  Its  length  will  be  200  ft.  and  breadth 
167  ft.,  but  it  will  not  be  carried  to  a propor- 
tionate height.  The  Bide  roofs  will  be  much 
lower  than  the  oentral  portion,  the  latter  being 
30  ft.  high  from  the  ground,  whereas  the  former 
will  only  be  19  ft.  The  building,  which  will 
cover  a ground  area  of  33,400  ft.,  is  calculated 
to  accommodate  7,500  persons.  The  materials 
used  for  the  walls  of  the  structure  will  bo  cor- 
rugated iron,  and  it  will  have  a slated  roof  in 
which  there  will  be  skylights,  supported  by 
wooden  rafters  and  iron  tie-rods.  No  flooring 
will  be  laid  down,  sawdust  sprinkled  on  the 
earth  being  intended  to  serve  this  purpose. 
There  will  bo  no  galleries,  but  raised  tiers  of 
seats  will  be  covored  with  red  baize.  Inquiry- 
rooms  will  also  be  attached  to  the  structure, 
which  is  to  be  completed  and  ready  for  opening 
in  six  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the 
works.  Messrs.  .Perry  & Co.,  of  the  Tredegar 
Works,  Bow,  are  the  contractors. 


THE  BELFAST 

ARCHITECT  ORAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Last  week,  the  closing  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  the  session  was  held  in  the  Museum, 
College.square  North.  In  connexion  with  the 
proceedings,  there  was  an  exhibition  of  draw- 
ings and  designs,  a number  of  them  the  work 
of  the  students,  but  for  the  most  part  lent  for 
the  occasion  by  gentlemen  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  walls  were  entirely  covered 
by  the  designs,  and  the  exhibition  was  altogether 
a very  interesting  one. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson,  Sir 
Charles  Lanyon  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr. 
R.  M.  Young  (hon.  secretary)  read  the  report  of 
the  committee  and  the  report  of  the  examiners, 
and  various  awards  were  made. 

Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  in  reply  to  a vote  of 
thanks,  said, — It  has  again  given  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  preside  at  your  annual  meeting,  and 
again  to  meet  those  younger  members  of  the 
profession  who  are  now  preparing  for  the  battle 
of  life  in  that  profession  of  which  I was  so  long 
a practical  member,  and  upon  which  I still  look 
with  much  interest.  This  meeting  recalls  many 
an  association  connected  with  my  younger  days, 
and  the  ardour  and  anxieties  connected  with 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  professions  that  any  young  man  can 
follow.  I must  congratulate  your  association 
on  the  improvement  which  I observe  in  the 
exhibition  of  drawings  hung  around  these  walls; 
and  I sincerely  hope  that  this  year’s  success 
may  tend  not  only  to  stimulate  those  who  have 
carried  away  the  prizes  in  this  competition,  but 
that  it  may  lead  those  who  have  been  un- 
successful to  an  honourable  determination  to  vie 
with  their  fellow-students  in  the  future.  To  this 
latter  class  I would  say  do  not  be  disheartened. 
Remember  the  advice  I took  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  last  year — not  in  my  own  words,  but 
in  those  of  a great  master  of  his  art,  viz. : — 
“ That  a great  part  of  a man’s  life  must  be  spent 


in  collecting  materials  for  the  exercise  of  genius ; 
that  nothing  can  come  of  nothing ; and  that  he 
who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce  no 
combinations.”  I fully  cononr  in  the  observa- 
tions made  in  the  report  of  the  examiners — 
“ that  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  suoh  a highly 
creditable  show  of  works,  many  of  them  being  of 
real  artistic  excellence  ” ; and  I also  concur  in 
the  remarks  made  by  them  on  some  of  the  draw- 
ings specially  referred  to.  If  I might,  however, 
venture  to  make  an  observation  on  any  want 
there  may  be  in  the  class  of  work  exhibited,  I 
must  say  that  I should  have  been  better  pleased 
to  seo  more  sketches  from  ruins  or  build- 
ings of  well-known  character.  These  form  the 
materials  to  which  I before  referred,  which 
students  should  be  constantly  collecting,  from 
which  to  produce  combination  of  design. 


BOROUGH  OF  SUNDERLAND. 

TO  AKCHITECTS. 

Sm, — The  present  anomalous  position  of  tho  profession, 
as  shown  by  tho  action  taken  at  tho  last  meeting  of  the 
ltoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  reminds  me  very 
strongly  of  another  affair  of  competition  as  again  offered 
to  tho  professional  world  by  the  Municipal  Authority, 
deputed  to  a committee  of  the  Sunderland  Corporation  on 
this  occasion,  not  for  a Town  Hall,  as  they  really  ought 
to  do,  but  for  “ plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  a Council  Chamber  and  Offices,  Museum  and 
Library”  at  the  north  end  of  the  Mowbray  Park  ; and  to 
that  is  added,  “only  practising  architects  will  be  allowed 
to  compete.”  Marvellous  truly ! The  general  conditions 
issued  herewith  are,  if  anything,  more  astonishing  than 
the  ones  lately  issued  for  tho  Soane  Medallion,  &c.,  with 
the  extra  of  being  allowed  such  deviation  as  any  one 
architect  may  think  best  to  suit  his  purpose,  though  the 
cost  of  the  whole,  including  “ all  tho  furniture"  requisite 
to  embellish  the  exteriors,  Hank  np  the  fa9ades,  terraces, 
or  main  approaches,  certainly  not  the  roadways,  is  not 
to  exceed  the  large  sum  of  24,0002.  Although  the  site  is 
dotted  out  without  the  liberty  granted,  in  that  competitors 
aro  not  bound  to  conform  strictly  to  the  lines  of  the  site, 
when  it  is  put  into  feet  cubic,  at  the  cost  of  ordinary 
street  buildings  such  as  respectable  tradesmen  occupy, 
it  will  cost  more  money  by  a few  thousands  of  pounds, 
without  the  study  and  after-labour  to  produce  a suite 
of  buildings  that  will  contain  such  things  as  are  here 
asked  for ; and  I would,  under  such  peculiar  conditions, 
say  to  all  who  may  seek  for  the  necessary  information  this 
time,  consider  first  the  improbability  of  such  a seherno 
ever  being  carried  any  farther  than  a mere  competition, 
as  the  last  one  was  nothing  more  than  that,  and,  for  the 
present  one,  there  really  is  no  better  prospect,  not  a little 
bit ; inasmuch  as  a very  powerful  influence  is  working  so 
as  to  effectually  preserve  all  the  rights  of  the  ratepayers 
to  the  entire  park  in  all  its  fulness  of  effect,  and  in  all 
their  integrity,  as  they  were  expressly  handed  over  to  them 
by  her  Majesty1  s late  Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey, 
with  instructions  to  maintain,  as  it  is  now,  and  for  all 
time  to  come,  “the  extension  of  the  existing  Sunderland 
Park.”  And  I very  much  regret  the  necessity  there  is  at 
this  time  for  prompt  action  on  behalf  of  the  park,  and  to 
restrain  the  town  improvement  committee  from  such 
gross  spoliation  as  is  now  threatened  by  them,  in  deter- 
mining to  cut  away  the  best  part  of  the  park,  after  they 
have  almost  uselessly  squandered  100,0002.  in  clearing 
away  hotbeds  of  disease  and  other  ills  that  life  is  made 
subject  to  through  bad  management,  &c. ; but  they 
appear  so  very  indifferent  as  to  acquiring  a reasonable 
site  for  the  proposed  suite  of  buildings  that  it  has  become 
now  absolutely  necessary  to  file  a bill  in  the  equity  courts 
in  order  to  maintaiu  the  park  in  its  entirety,  and  to  that 
end  all  the  necessary  papers  are  at  this  moment  in  London ; 
and  I do  hope  that  the  town  will  be  spared  such  an  inflic- 
tion as  a warfare  in  Chancery  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
called  upon,  at  a.  not  very  distantjday,  to  apply  for  another 
Improvement  Bill.  I trust  the  committee  will,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  architects  to  compete  for  the  buildings,  reconsider 
their  decision,  withdraw  the  affair  for  the  present,  and 
leave  the  park  as  it  now  isj  for  I think  that  when  intending 
competitors  consider  tho  very  great  uncertainty  of  ever 
seeing  their  efforts  pass  beyond  the  paper  upon  which 
they  are  set  forth,  however  valuable  they  may  be,  they 
will  not  trouble  about  dealing  with  such  conditions,  or  with 
such  further  indifferent  prospects  as  to  buildings.  There  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  proposed  cutting  up  of  the  beautiful 
piece  ofland,  the  extension  park ; better  by  far  would  it  be  to 
purchase  the  public-house  and  stables  forming  the  north- 
eastern angle,  and  inclose  the  whole  as  it  ought  to  be : 
then  the  town  might  be  pleased  in  having  preserved  to 
them  their  inheritance,  as  it  is  to  very  many  to-day,  and 
then  pass  it  on  to  future  generations  as  a health-giving 
place  of  enjoyment. 

I would  advise  a little  more  careful  digest  of  the  whole 
scheme,  both  as  to  the  requirements,  character,  and 
probable  cost,  for  whatever  the  men  leading  in  this  scheme 
of  building  at  this  time  may  think,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  Sunderland  must  take  a much  more  noble 
stand  in  the  affairs  of  tho  country  generally,  and  show 
itself  worthy  to  be  respected  in  every  way,  not  only  by  its 
own  commercial  enterprise,  but  by  the  mind  of  its  inha- 
bitants, as  developed  by  the  public  buildings  erected,  but 
more  especially  such  town-hall  buildings  as  are  requisite 
and  really  necessary  for  protecting  those  whoso  duty  it  is 
to  manage  and  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  town  generally. 
I do  not  think  the  present  sum  offered  a sufficient  one  to 
induce  good  men  in  full  practice  to  give  their  time  and 
ideas  to  assist  in  developing  the  requirements  asked  for ; 
on  the  contrary,  I should  have  offered  the  300  guineas 
in  one  good  competition  carefully  arrauged,  upon  a fair 
prospect  of  being  put  into  execution,  upon  a noble  site, 
with  broad  way  up  to  each  facade ; for  nothing  gives  more 
grace  and  effect  to  a good  design  than  good  approaches ; 
and  for  that  purpose  I would  suggest  that,  instead  of 
offering  such  as  has  been,  and  is  now,  offered,  the  terms 
should  be, — First,  the  carrying  out  of  thojwork  at  the 
usual  commission  of  5 per  cent.  ; the  second,  1602. ; the 
third,  1002. ; the  fourth,  602. ; and  a professional  umpire 
to  make  the  award. 

This,  I submit,  would  draw  men  of  ability  having  leisure 
into  a competition ; but  where  there  are  so  mauy  disagree- 
able uncertainties  as  there  are  undoubtedly  in  this  Sun- 


derland affair,  I cannot  advise  any  reasonable  practitioner 
to  spend  his  time  upon  such  an  uncertainty;  neither  can 
I endorse  the  idea  of  preventing  young  men  competing, 
for  many  first-class  men  of  the  present  day  owe  their 
position  entirely  to  fair  competition, — a very  rare  thing 
indeed  at  this  time;  but  much  of  the  odium  thrown  on  the 
profession,  I regret,  arises  solely  from  the  actions  of  pro- 
fessional men  themselves. 

I desire  to  see  a noble  town-hall  in  8underland,  and  I 
desire  to  extend  the  parks,  not  by  cutting  away  part  of 
the  best  portions  to  add  more  in  another  place,  but  by 
truly  conserving  what  the  people  have,  and  adding  more 
as  occasions  may  require  it,  always  observing,  “ What  is 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.”  Mabchio. 


THE  LEGAL  COMMENCEMENT  AND 
TERMINATION  OF  A TENANCY. 

The  question  whether  the  determination  of  a 
tenancy  under  agreement,  the  commencement  of 
which  is  not  defined  in  such  agreement,  dates 
from  the  date  of  such  agreement,  or  from  tho 
date  of  payment  of  the  rent,  has  just  been 
settled  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
case  of  Sandill  v.  Franklin. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follow:  — Tho 
tenancy  was  under  a written  agreement,  by 
whioh  tho  premises  were  “ let  for  a year  certain, 
and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  until  half  a year’s 
notioe  to  quit  should  be  given  by  or  to  either 
party,  at  the  rent  of  50 1.,  payable  quarterly,  the 
first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  25th  of  March 
next.”  The  agreement  was  dated  the  20th  of 
December,  1872,  and  no  date  was  specified  for 
the  commencement  of  the  tenancy.  Notice  to 
quit  was  given  on  the  24th  of  June,  1874,  and 
the  tenant,  holding  that  the  notice  was  invalid, 
refused  to  leave  and  had  been  ejected.  On 
appealing  to  the  law  the  verdict  was  given 
against  him,  and  he  now  appealed  against  that 
verdict. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  however,  con. 
sisting  of  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  and  Justices 
Brett,  Archibald,  and  Huddleston,  confirmed  the 
verdict,  on  the  ground  that  the  provision  as  to 
payment  of  the  first  quarter’s  rent  on  the  25th 
of  March  sufficiently  showed  that  the  tenancy 
was  to  be  considered  as  commencing  from  the 
regular  quarter-day,  the  25th  of  Deoember,  and 
not  the  20th,  the  date  of  the  agreement.  The 
half-year’s  notice  to  quit,  therefore,  given  on  the 
24th  of  June  was  quite  legal. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  BRIDGE  ACROSS 
THE  THAMES. 

Should  the  plan  of  Mr.  Perrett  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  bridge  across  the  river  from 
the  Tower  to  Horselydown  be  ultimately  sanc- 
tioned and  carried  out,  the  Thames  will  have  a 
bridge  stretching  over  it  at  a considerably  higher 
level  above  high  water-mark  than  any  of  the 
present  bridges.  The  project  is  at  present  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Bridge  House  Committee, 
but  even  should  it  be  favourably  received  by 
that  body,  the  Admiralty  authorities  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  before  Parliamentary  sanction  to 
the  project  can  be  expected.  Meanwhile  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  proposals  and  plans  involve 
tho  spanning  of  the  river  by  three  arches,  each 
90  ft.  above  high  water-mark,  which,  it  is  stated, 
will  enable  the  tallest  masts  of  vessels  which 
ever  come  up  to  London  Bridge  to  pass  under  at 
all  times.  It  is  further  Btated  that  one  of  tho 
great  advantages  of  Mr.  Perrett’s  plan  consists 
in  the  fact  that,  although  the  bridge  is  so  lofty, 
the  approaches  will  be  level,  which  will  save 
much  time,  as  well  aB  suffering  to  horses.  It  is 
likewise  urged  in  favour  of  this  bridge  that  if 
allowed  to  be  constructed  it  would  effectually 
relieve  the  afreets  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
City  and  neighbourhood,  by  allowing  the  large 
goods  traffic  caused  by  the  delivery  of  goods  from 
the  docks  and  wharfs  in  the  locality  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  southern  district  without  swelling 
and  almost  chokiDg  the  great  stream  passing 
over  London  Bridge. 


ANCIENT  CROSSES  IN  CHESHIRE. 

Gkeat  antiquity  is  claimed  for  the  “old 
crosses  ” at  Sandbach,  in  Cheshire.  An  account 
of  these  crosses  has  been  given  by  Lyson  & 
Ormerod ; they  had,  as  the  old  story  goes,  been 
pulled  down  and  used  for  walls  and  grottoes  for 
the  houses  of  tasteful  proprietors  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  said  that  they  were  raised  on 
the  same  spot  where  some  priest  from  Northum- 
berland first  preached  Christianity,  and  that 
they  were  erected  in  the  eighth  century.  Have 
any  of  our  readers  examined  them  lately  by  the 
light  of  modern  knowledge  of  this  class  of  anti- 
quities ? 
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ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
FREE  LIBRARY. 

The  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  have 
just  been  adjudged  to  pay  a large  sum  of  money 
in  rates  as  to  whioh  they  had  denied  their  lia- 
bility. At  the  last  meetiog  of  the  Town  Council, 
Mr.  Picton,  the  chairman  of  the  Library  and 
Museum  Committee,  stated  that  the  Committee 
proposed  to  appropriate  that  sum  in  the  erection 
of  a new  readiDg-roora.  He  observed  that  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  was  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  and  would  form  a very  handsome 
addition  to  the  fine  buildings  in  the  locality. 
Between  the  Free  Library  and  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery  there  was  a piece  of  land  which  had  al- 
ways been  viewed  as  a site  for  anew  reading-room, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  was  much  required. 
He  said  the  Committee  proposed  to  erect  a 
circular  reading-room,  and  they  would  shortly 
lay  the  detailed  plans  before  the  Council.  The 
feeling  of  the  Council  appeared  to  be  unanimously 
favourable  to  the  projeot. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  WARWICKSHIRE. 

In  connexion  with  the  Archaeological  Section 
of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Bloxham  read  an  address  on  “ Antiquities 
of  Warwickshire.  Mr.  S.  Timmins  occupied  the 
chair.  In  course  of  his  remarks,  the  lecturer 
said  that  the  sites  of  Roman  fortified  positions 
were  Tottenhoe,  Chesterton,  Oakley  Wood, 
Wassenbury,  and  Ipsley.  Ancient  British  and 
Roman  camps  should  not  be  confounded  with 
thoBe  moated  areas  which  were  scattered  over 
the  kingdom,  and  of  which  there  were  probably 
not  less  than  100  in  Warwickshire.  These  areas, 
he  was  of  opinion,  had  been  formed  for  defen- 
sive purposes  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen,  John,  and 
Henry  III.,  when  intestine  wars  prevailed.  Sir 
William  Dugdale  spoke  of  Oldburie,  near  Ather- 
stone,  as  being  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and 
as  having  been  the  site  of  a British  fort  which 
was  altered  by  the  Romans.  AtEdghill  a sword 
of  brass  and  a battle-axe  had  been  found,  and  at 
Sawbridge,  in  the  year  1869,  some  Roman  urns, 
of  gray  earth,  curiously  polished,  had  been  acci- 
dently brought  to  light.  He  (the  lecturer)  had 
been  present  at  the  opening  of  an  ancient  British 
tumulus  or  barrow  near  a fortress  at  Oldbury, 
and  the  result  of  nearly  twelve  hours’  labour  had 
been  the  discovery  of  the  boss  of  a shield  and  a 
spear-head,  both  of  iron  and  greatly  corroded, 
as  well  as  vestiges  of  a secondary  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  interment  of  probably  the  fifth  century. 
On  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrow,  and 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  soil,  were 
more  than  one  sepulchral  urn  accompanied  by 
drinking-cups  and  a small  bronze  dagger.  He 
had  in  his  own  possession  one  of  the  sepulchral 
urns,  though  in  a very  friable  condition,  one  of 
the  drinking-cups  and  a portion  of  another,  and 
the  bronze  dagger.  When  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  had  been  constructed  in 
this  county,  about  forty  years  ago,  a tumulus 
had  been  cut  through  near  the  Brandon  Station. 
This  contained  an  ancient  British  Bopulchral 
urn  broken  in  pieces.  There  were,  besides,  three 
drinking-cups,  of  which  he  himself  possessed 
two.  At  Long  Itchington  an  ancient  British 
urn,  now  in  the  museum  at  Warwick,  had  been 
found  some  years  ago. 


"OBITUARY,”  OR  "DECEASED,”  1874. 

A correspondent  noticing  that  these  headings 
are  omitted  in  the  index  of  our  volume  for  1874, 
sends  the  following  list,  in  order  that  it  may 
appear  in  the  index  of  the  present  volume.  We 
willingly  comply  with  his  request: — 

V.  Baltard,  66 ; Sir  John  Benson,  883 ; R.  W. 
Billings,  983 ; John  Henry  Foley,  R.A.,  941 ; 
John  Grantham,  623;  George  Gutch,  1003;  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  43,  454 ; Sir  John 
Rennie,  773  ; John  Roe,  250. 


THE  SHAFT  AT  THE  PUMPING  STATION, 
GROSVENOR  ROAD. 

A reader  asks  us  to  let  him  know  the  height 
and  dimensions  of  the  shaft  of  the  Pump, 
ing  Station,  Grosvenor-road,  Pimlico.  Ac- 
cording to  the  lithographed  drawings  which 
were  issued  by  the  Board,  the  height  of  the 
► haft  from  the  ground,  exclusive  of  railiog,  is 
172  ft. ; the  bottom  footing  (18  ft.  below  ground), 
is  29  ft.  square ; on  concrete,  11  ft.  deep;  the 
width  at  ground  level  is  20  ft.  square,  and  15  ft. 
square  at  top. 


ELECTION  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works  last 
week,  the  following  candidates  were  before  the 
Board  : — Messrs.  A.  Allom,  T.  Blashill,  A.  Bovill, 
J.  Clarkson,  H.  H.  Collins,  B.  Fletcher,  J.  W. 
Forge,  C.  A.  Gould,  J.  Hebb,  J.  Hewitt,  R.  C. 
James,  L.  Karslake,  G.  O.  Lane,  G.  Landsdown, 
W.  C.  Leonard,  H.  Lovegrove,  F.  R.  Meeson, 
R.  P.  Notlev,  A.  Payne,  J.  S.  Quiltor,  R.  Richard- 
son,  L.  W.  Ridge,  T.  Roger  Smith,  T.  C.  Sorby, 
A.  R.  Stenning,  F.  Todd,  J.  G.  Turner,  F. 
Wallen,  T.  W.  Willis,  J.  Young.  The  following 
were  elected  : — For  the  district  of  EastNewing. 
ton,  Mr.  G.  Lansdown.  For  the  district  of 
West  Newington  and  part  of  Lambeth,  Mr.  B. 
Fletcher.  For  East  Hackney  (North),  Mr.  F.  R. 
Meeson.  For  East  Hackney  (South),  Mr.  C.  A. 
Gould. 


MEMBERS’  NIGHT: 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

All  the  doings  at  the  general  assembly  of  the 
members,  in  the  character  of  human  creatures, 
must  not  of  course  be  chronicled.  One  may, 
however,  divulge  that  the  proceedings  savoured 
strongly  of  Bohemia,  intentionally  more  bo  than 
in  the  old  days  of  this  custom,  and  not  wisely,  as 
some  think.  Voices,  sketches  and  cartoons, 
music  out  of  instruments,  Japanese  paintings, 
and  fragrance  from  many  an  advocate  of  thuri- 
fication,  filled  in  the  programme  at  the  foot  of 
Mr.  Tarver’s  clever  allegory  in  pen  and  ink. 
Snrely,  though,  the  lusty  Architecture  is  not  her- 
self quite  so  out  of  sorts  as  she  looks  there,  and 
the  Institute  might  have  been  figured  with  a 
little  better  taste.  However,  “ all’s  fair  at  Fair- 
time.” Have  your  laugh  out  and  take  your 
ease,  gay  spirits  ! Conventionality  and  an  un- 
appreciative world  may  make  these  more  difficult 
by-and-by.  


TOWN  SURVEYOR  FOR  CIRENCESTER. 

Sir, — I send  you  report  of  a meeting  of  the 
authorities  at  Cirencester  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances, 
by  which  you  will  perceive  for  those  offices  there 
were  sixty-seven  candidates,  and  amongst  them 
soveral  professional  gentlemen  of  excellent  stand- 
ing as  engineers,  architects,  and  Burvoyors.  Not- 
withstanding  this,  a gentleman  is  chosen  by  one 
section  of  the  united  Board  simply  because  he  is  in- 
telligent and  of  business  habits.  As  a ratepayer,  I 
protest  against  the  election  of  such  a man.  How 
on  earth  can  he  be  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
respecting  the  strength  of  walls  and  timbers  of 
buildings,  which,  as  town  surveyor,  he  would 
frequently  be  called  upon  to  do,  when  actually 
ho  would  not  understand  a drawing  if  put 
before  him  ? And  as  to  making  one,  or  taking 
levels  for  drainage  purposes,  such  work  is  entirely 
beyond  his  capacity ; and  yet  you  will  perceive 
by  the  report  that  he  is  proposed  and  seconded 
by  two  intelligent  men,  simply  because  he  pos- 
sesses good  business  habits.  Doubtless,  as  a 
relieving  officer,  he  has  filled  that  situation  with 
credit;  but  does  that  qualify  him  to  become  a 
surveyor  ? If  so,  there  are  thousands  of  good 
business  men  quite  as  well  qualified.  I say,  to 
make  such  a selection  is  a burlesque  upon  pro- 
fessional men,  and  useless  to  the  town. 

Ratepayer. 


THE  TENBY  COUNCIL  AND  THEIR 
ENGINEER. 

Mr.  W.  Burns  sends  us  an  account  of  the 
treatment  ho  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Tenby  Town  Council.  If  the  account  be  correct, 
Mr.  Burns  could  certainly  recover  from  the  Town 
Council  ; if  it  be  not  correot,  it  would  be  waste 
of  space  to  print  it. 


Improved  Dwellings. — We  learn  from  a 
pamphlet  that  Mr.  John  Ellis,  builder,  has 
erected  in  Wheatland-lane,  Seacombe,  a block  of 
six  houses,  which  are  intended  as  dwellings  for 
working  men  and  their  families.  They  are  built 
in  hexagonal  form,  and  the  object  sought  by  the 
adoption  of  this  system  is  to  provide  healthy  and 
convenient  dwellings,  at  the  same  time  affording 
greater  remuneration  for  a lesBer  outlay  to  those 
investing  in  this  class  of  property  than  houses 
built  on  the  ordinary  principle.  Each  oottage 
contains  one  living-room,  two  bedrooms,  scullery, 
pantry,  coal-place,  and  small  gardens.  The  rent 
of  each  cottage  will  be  5s.  6d.  a week,  which  will 
cover  the  payment  for  water  and  all  rates. 


THE  MINE  UNDER  THE  GREAT  WESTERN 
RAILWAY  AT  WEDNESBURY. 

The  alarming  statement  that  a portion  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  near  Wolverhampton, 
was  so  undermined  by  colliery  workings  that  it 
bad  subsided  to  a considerable  extent,  and  that 
trains,  though  travelling  at  a foot’s  pace,  were 
actually  inolined  to  a considerable  angle  in  con- 
sequence, has  been  made  the  subject  of  a Parlia- 
mentary  Paper,  which  throws  full  light  on  the 
facts  of  the  oase. 

It  appears  that  the  workings  in  question  are 
in  the  thick  or  ten-yard  seam  of  coal,  which  lies 
at  most  about  80  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
railway.  The  coal  is  worked  on  both  sides  of 
the  railroad,  but  not  actually  nnder  it,  though 
headways  and  borings  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quality  and  extent 
of  the  ooal. 

The  railway  passes  over  the  locality  on  an 
embankment  and  a viaduct,  and  the  fear  iB  that 
either  or  both  of  these,  being  undermined  so 
close  to  the  surface,  may  actually  give  way. 
The  top  of  the  embankment  is  about  20  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  about  80  ft.  above 
the  top  of  the  seam  of  coal,  which  seam  may  be 
taken  at  about  8 yards  thick  as  an  average 
thickness,  in  some  cases  attaining  to  10  yards. 

This  seam  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  on 
the  western  side  of  the  railway  during  the  last 
two  years ; but  as  only  a horse-gin  has  been 
used  for  raising  the  coal,  tho  progress  of  the 
work  has  been  necessarily  slow ; consequently, 
the  usual  subsidences  and  crownings-in  of  the 
surface  have  come  on  gradually,  and  the  surface- 
damage  thus  caused  has  been  comparatively 
limited. 

Besides  the  embankment,  there  is  a viaduct 
which  carries  the  railway  over  the  river  Tame, 
the  foundation  of  the  abutment  wall  of  which 
actually  rests  on  or  in  the  seam  of  coal  itself. 
The  workmen  exploring  under  the  walls  of  the 
viaduct  are  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the 
structure,  which  is  liable  to  be  completely  under- 
mined, and  to  fall  almost  at  any  moment  if  the 
workings  are  continued.  On  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  the  works  in  the  spot 
were  discontinued  ; but  the  danger  still  exists, 
though  in  a less  degree,  of  the  railway  being 
affected  by  the  lateral  subsidence  which  is  likely 
to  take  place,  even  if  no  working  immediately 
nnder  it,  or  in  contiguity  to  it,  is  carried  on.  4 
A certain  subsidence,  or  " crowning  in,”  has 
already  taken  place  close  to  the  embankment, 
and  as  these  sinkings  of  the  surface  occur 
suddenly,  without  warning,  the  danger  is  such 
that  no  precaution  could  avert  in  the  event  of 
tho  workings  being  carried  actually  under  the 
railway. 

The  liability  of  the  owner  of  the  colliery  to  : 
carry  on  his  workings  in  Buoh  a way  as  not  to 
injure  the  railway  seems  evident ; but  a respon- 
sibility would  none  the  less  attach  to  the  railway 
company  if  any  accident  were  to  occur. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  only  instance  where 
railway  trains  are  passing  over  ground  which  is 
honeycombed  by  colliery  workings  iB  very  doubt- 
ful. But  it  is  well  that  public  attention  should 
be  directed  ,to  the  matter  before  any  serious 
casualty  occurs.  Dr.  Kenealy’s  volcanoes  are, 
wo  venture  to  think,  far  less  serious  matters  than 
the  hidden  dangers  which  lurk  under  our  appa- 
rently securo  and  solid  railway  embankments. 


TRANSMISSION  OF  SOUND. 

Sir, — I shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  allow  me,  through 
your  columns,  to  ask  your  numerous  readers  how  I can 
stop  sound  from  passing  from  one  room  into  another  or 
others,  all  on  one  ground-floor  ? The  case  is  this  Con- 
nected  with  a chapel  that  I attend  are  fivo  or  six  vestry- 
rooms,  each  about  16  ft.  square.  They  all  abut  on  one 
passage,  from  which  all  the  doors  open  into  the  separato 
rooms.  The  windows  are  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  rooms, 
and  open  into  the  outer  air.  The  dividing  walls  are  9-in. 
brick,  the  walls  between  the  rooms  and  passage  41-in. 
brick.  All  the  walls  in  rooms  and  passage  are  rendered 
in  Portland  cement  up  to  4 ft.  from  the  floor  ; above  that 
in  lime  and  sand,  finished  with  the  hand  float  same  as  the 
cement.  The  building  is  almost  new,  and  seems  to  be 
well  done.  The  room  floors  are  wood ; that  of  passage, 
tiles  laid  on  concrete.  Three  or  four  of  these  vestry- 
rooms  are  used  on  some  evenings  at  one  and  the  same 
time  for  separate  classes.  The  separate  singing  from  each 
of  these  rooms  (always  different  tunes)  may  be  heard 
simultaneously  in  either  of  the  other  rooms.  The  mixed 
melody  produced  is  something  really  shocking,  n3  any  one 
may  imagine. 

I have  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  there  are  many  other 
of  the  new  places  of  worship  suffering  from  the  same  diffi- 
culty. No  doubt  some  ofyour  practical  readers  have  met 
with  cases  similar  to  this,  and  can  tell  me  how  thoy 
managed  to  destroy  the  effect  complained  of  here.  If 
they  will  give  the  result  of  their  efforts,  I think  it  will  be 
a great  advantage,  and  valued  by  many  others  besides 
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VENTILATION. 

Sir, — Having  just  read  your  further  article 
n Mr.  Tobin’s  principle  of  ventilation,  and 
aving  also  to-day  received  a circular  from  him 
hat  his  interests  are  about  to  be  transferred  to 
company,  I cannot  well  refrain  from  writing 
much  as  I wish  him  success)  that  I fixed  in  the 
itock  Exchange  at  least  ten  years  ago,  and  in 
nother  building  earlier  still,  such  pipes  as  he 
roposes.  They  are  not  in  walls,  but  free  and 
p through  the  floor,  vertical,  uncovered,  pointing 
I)  the  ceiling  expressly  to  avoid  draught, 
j You  are,  of  course,  correct  in  supposing  that 
hen  the  outer  air  is  warmer  than  the  inner  (as 
i is  sure  to  be  if  drawn  from  the  South  or  West 
i summer),  the  current  would  be  sluggish ; 
id,  following  your  further  remarks,  if  the 
iimand  for  the  fresh  air  and  its  consumption  by 
iiople  and  gaslights  should  be  sudden  and  great, 
lit  only  is  it  necessary  to  have  artificial  outlet 
pwer,  but  inlet  also.  For  these  purposes,  in 
lie  Stock  Exchange  cheoking  and  settling  rooms, 
|have  applied  heat  to  the  exhausting  shafts, 
lid  conneoted  the  air-tubes  (including  the  old 
brtical  tubes)  with  a steam-engine  fan  for  use 
iring  the  busiest  hours;  at  other  times  they 
ft  naturally.  John  J.  Cole. 


assessment,  all  steadily  pursuing  their  functions  f the  bond  ceased  upon  the  School  Board’s  settling  accounts 
a manner  that  can  only  be  realised  bv  those  witb : tlle  contractors,  and  that  the  bond  might  be  delivered 
.r.  iu : — :_i  - _ ! — j _ i*  «•  1 • 1 -r  UP.  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  defendants  restrained  from 


who  cherish  the  principles  in  defence  of  which  I 
offered  the  evidence  of 

A Parochial  Officer. 


EFENCE  OF  LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
iSir, — My  defence  of  local  self-government, 
jiich  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  20th  of 
lurch  last,  has  placed  me  somewhat  in  the  posi- 
fn  of  the  mover  of  a resolution  who  has  the  right 
1 reply,  but  has  only  heard  all  round  him  the 
jbo  of  his  own  sentiments ; for  the  numerous 
:al  press,  and  a portion  of  the  daily  press,  have 
pied  from  your  columns  (some  without  even 
U courtesy  of  an  acknowledgment),  and  have 
‘cited  from  their  readers  favourable  criticism 
my  attempt  to  put  the  question  praotically 
fore  the  public ; the  only  exceptions  being  a 
v who  appear  unable  to  rise  beyond  local  and 
csonal  prejudices.  With  such  I have  nothing  to 
Mine  was  the  evidenoe  of  a public  servant 
lose  observations  extended  beyond  twenty 
,irs,  and  I dealt  with  all  those  practical  pointB 
I detail  which  would  be  appreciated  by  your 
fders,  and  was  written  only  with  a view  to 
(polling  incorrect  notions  or  prejudices  that 
re  naturally  arisen  from  the  misrepresenta- 
bs  of  a few  interested  persons, 
i find  that  there  is  one  point  upon  which  there 
yide-spread  error  still  existing,  but  which  at 
i time  of  my  first  addressing  you  appeared  of 
lor  importance,  and  that  is,  the  obligation,  or 
■her  the  power  of  the  Vestries,  to  cleanse  foot- 
rs,  especially  in  winter  times.  The  subject 
■ grown  into  greater  importance  by  reason  of 
; manner  in  which  the  Home  Secretary  in- 
uated  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Vestries  to 
ry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  when  his 
:rist  directed  attention  specially  to  the  neglect 
:he  police.  Sir  William  Fraser  did  not  allow 
i hatred  to  Local  Government  to  override  his 
igment  in  reading  the  provisions  of  the  Police 
L the  general  neglect  of  which  I pointed  out, 
Mr.  Cross  diverted  the  attack  rather  than 
[lit  that  Central  Government  had  been  guilty 
ailure. 

assert  that  the  vestries  are  not  bound  to 
inse  every  footway,  and  that  the  evident  in- 
lion  of  the  Legislature  was,  that  they  should 
J do  so;  for  it  is  provided  in  the  117th 
ion  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
1855,  that  they  should  “ cause  any  footway 
lin  their  district  to  be  cleansed.”  Now,  sir, 
/was  passed  in  order  to  give  the  vestries  the 
jer  to  cleanse  any  footways  where  the  pro- 
ms of  the  Police  Act  could  not  be  enforced. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  WOODSIDE  FERRY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Drawings  for  improvements  at  Woodside 
Ferry,  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  & J. 
Hay,  architects.  The  first  object  achieved 
is  the  utilisation  of  the  vacant  laud  at  present 
used  by  the  Hoylake  Tramway,  and  this  has 
been  skilfully  effected  by  lifting  the  tramway 
to  a higher  level  over  a terrace  of  shops, 
or  rather  over  the  back-yards  to  these  shops. 
On  the  land  at  present  occupied  by  the  terminus 
of  the  Hoylake  Tramway  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
twenty  shops,  each  measuring  15  ft.  wide,  by 
31  ft.  in  depth,  with  a back-yard  15  ft.  by  10  ft., 
and  a common  [passage  running  behind  all  6 ft. 
wide.  These  shops  will  have,  according  to  the 
design,  a mezzanine  story  over  them  to  serve  as 
storerooms  or  small  offices  as  may  be  required, 
and  are  further ‘constructed  so  that  two  or  more 
may  be  thrown  into  one.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
terrace  a clock-tower  is  introduced,  which  will 
be  seen  from  a considerable  distance  all  round 
about.  Beyond  the  tower,  on  that  portion  of  the 
land  which  lies  immediately  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ferry  pay-gates,  and  at  present  inaccessible, 
is  shown  a suite  of  public  salt-water  baths. 


suing  thereon. 

Mr  Southgate,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Dundas  Gardiner  were 
tor  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  Roxburgh,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  W.  W 
Cooper  for  the  School  Board. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  course  of  his  judgment, 
said  the  conduct  of  the  defendants  had  been  as  unjust  as  i; 
was  inequitable.  The  meaning  of  the  building  contract 
was  that  at  the  time  of  paying  each  instalment  all  penal- 
ties then  due  were  to  be  deducted  from  it.  By  charging 
the  substituted  contractor  with  a sum  of  money  in  the 
nature  of  liquidated  damages  for  breach  of  contract  the 
School  Board  had  deprived  themselves  of  the  right  of 
suing  for  the  penalties.  Even  if  they  had  not  done  so 
by  paying  the  instalments  without  any  deduction,  the 
School  Board  had  varied  the  contract  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  surety,  and  thereby  released  him  from  his  liability 
under  the  bond.  There  must  be  a decree  for  the  plaintifl, 
and  the  School  Board  must  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  suit. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

Ox  Monday  last,  in  the  second  Court  of  Exchequer, 
sittings  at  n isi  priut,  before  Mr.  Baron  Cleasby  and  a 
Middlesex  common  jury,  in  the  case  of  Searle  v.  Marshall,  a 
question  of  interest  to  architects  and  builders  was  raised 
as  to  a custom  alleged  to  obtain  in  the  former  profession. 
The  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintifl',  who  is  an  architect 
and  surveyor  at  Tottenham  and  Enfleld,  to  recover 
amount  of  pecuniary  compensation  from  the  defendant  for 
work  and  labour  done  and  professional  services  rendered 
111  PrePai-ing  plans,  &c.,  for  proposed  new  warehouses  ii 
Old-street,  St.  Luke's.  The  pleas  were,  never  indebted 


LIABILITY  OF  BUILDERS. 

HIRING  carts. 

In  the  Durham  County  Court,  Mr.  Patterson, 
a farmer,  sued  Mr.  Rutter,  contractor  and  builder, 
for  compensation  for  damages  done  to  three 
carts  under  the  following  important  features  as 
regards  the  hiring  of  carts. 

In  1873-74  the  defendant  had  an  extensive 
contract  to  build  houses  at  Beaupark  Colliery, 
and  he  hired  of  the  plaintiff  three  carts,  which 
were  used  for  leading  stones,  brick,  lime,  or  any. 
thing.  The  carts,  it  was  stated,  were  in  good 
repair  at  the  time  of  hiring,  and  when  returned 
were  much  damaged.  The  bodies  of  the  carts 
were  completely  done  up,  but  the  wheels  were 
good.  The  vehicles  were  made  eighteen  years 
ago,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  was  111.  7s.  3d., 
which  was  now  claimed.  Mr.  Marshall,  solicitor 
for  the  contractor,  said  he  oould  not  deny  that 
the  defendant  was  a gratuitous  bailee.  His 
client  had  offered  51.,  but  this  was  refused.  The 
repairs  done  to  the  carts  were  more  than  was 
necessary,  and  the  sum  was  excessive.  The 
judge  ruled  that  builders  were  liable,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  make  good  the  damages  done 
to  carts,  and  found  a verdiot  for  the  plaintiff, 
with  costs. 


LIABILITIES  OF  SURETIES. 

HAWKINS  V.  ALDERSnOTT  SCHOOL  BOARD. 
This  case  was  tried  in  the  Rolls  Court  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls : — 


i-  as  in  front  of  public  buildings,  vacant  land, 
psed  gardens,  and  intersections  where  it 
id  be  difficult  to  prove  a beneficial  occupa- 
i(and  such  footways  the  vestries  do  cleanse)  ; 
i:  the  section  continues,  as  if  to  prevent  any 
Interpretation  of  its  meaning , “ but  this 
i tment  shall  not  relieve  any  occupier  of  any 
le  or  building,  or  any  company  whatsoever, 

[ any  liability  to  scrape,  sweep,  or  cleanse, 
juse  to  be  scraped,  swept,  or  cleansed,  any 
of  any  such  footway  or  from  any  penalty 
.eglect  so  to  do.”  What  can  be  more  dear, 
iyet  how  much  misrepresented  have  been 

I aots  ? 

‘mitted  to  mention  in  my  first  letter,  among 
urther  tokens  of  confidence  reposed  in  the 
ies  by  the  Legislature,  is  the  power  of 
fing  the  various  Boards  for  management  of 
iteries,  baths  and  washhouses,  and  for 


Adopting  the  Times'  report,  it  seems  that  by  contract 
n writing,  dated  the  24th  of  January,  1873,  James  May  a 
builder,  agreed  with  the  Aldershott  School  Board  to  erect 
a school  for  the  sum  of  2,3652.,  in  accordance  with  a speci- 
fication which  provided  that  the  whole  of  the  work  should 
bo  completed  and  the  building  ready  for  occupation  by 
the  26th  of  July,  and,  in  default,  that  the  School  Board 
should  be  at  liberty  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  the 
contract,  and  from  any  money  due -to  the  contractor,  the 
sum  of  'll.  for  every  day  during  which  the  completion  of 
the  building  might  be  delayed ; that  the  contract  price 
should  be  paid  by  instalments  ; that  each  instalment 
should  be  liable  to  all  deductions  and  forfeitures  named  in 
the  specification;  and  that  such  deductions  should  be  setoff 
against  each  instalment.  On  the  sahie  day  the  plaintifl' 
James  Hawkins,  signed  a bond  for  500/.  as  May’s  surety! 
May  having  fallen  into  difficulties,  and  being  discharged  by 
the  architect,  Hawkins  proposed  that  Messrs.  Martin, 
Wells,  & Co.,  builders,  should  be  employed  to  finish  the 
job,  and  the  School  Board  passed  a resolution  that  “ they 
saw  no  objection  to  the  arrangement,  provided  all  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  Board,  as  stated  in  the  surety 
bond,  be  not  interfered  with.”  Accordingly,  by  a contract 
in  writing,  dated  the  8th  of  August,  1873,  Martin,  Wells, 
& Co.,  agreed  with  the  School  Board  to  linish  the  work 
lor  2,365/.,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  and  the 
materials  left  on  the  ground  by  May.  As  the  work  pro- 
gressed, payments  were  made  by  the  School  Board  to  the 
new  contractors,  without  any  deduction,  on  the  architect's 
certificates ; but  on  the  occasion  of  the  final  payment  in 
January,  1872,  a considerable  reduction  was  mado  in 
respect  of  several  items  of  expense  incurred  by  the  Board 
in  consequence  of  the  building  not  being  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  the  stipulated  time.  Having  thus  settled  acoounts 
with  the  new  contractors,  the  School  Board,  in  April,  1874 
claimed  of  Hawkins  the  sum  of  198/.  as  penalties  for  the 
non-completion  of  the  contract  by  the  26th  of  July 
previously,  and  on  his  refusal  to  pay  brought  an  action  on 
the  bond.  Hawkins  thereupon  filed  the  present  bill, 
praying  that  it  might  be  declared  that  his  liability  upon 


, St.  Luke's.  The  pleas  were,  never  indebted. 
Mr.  William  Grantham,  M.P.,  was  counsel  for  the  plain- 
tifl’; Mr.  Glyn  for  the  defendant.  The  plaintifl',  in  ex- 
amination by  his  counsel,  stated  that' ho  had  preparod  the 
original  drawings  according  to  the  usual  custom,  and  they 
were  submitted  to  the  defendant,  who  approved  of  them. 
The  defendant  wished  to  have  that  part  of  the  drawings 
relating  to  the  roof  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  he  should 
see  how  ho  would  get  on  with  the  whole  building.  The  de- 
fendant desired  to  make  use  of  the  adjoining  wall,  aud  the 
plaintifl  advised  him  that  it  would  be  necessary  he  should, 
hrst  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  that  wall  before  he 
made  use  of  it;  but  Mr.  Marshall  replied  that  he  knew 
the  gentleman  so  well  that  he  would  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  that  respect.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
rool  was,  that  the  defendant  was  desirous  of  having  a tar 
asphalte;  but  witness  reminded  him  that  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  would  interfere  and  prevent  his  carrying  out 
thiB  design.  1,800/.  was  the  estimated  cost  fur  the  pro- 
posed building.  The  defendant  afterwards  did  not  carry 
out  this  building,  aud  not  having  paid  plaintiff's  charge 
lor  his  professional  services,  he  sent  him  in  a bill  for 
12/.  12s.  iu  November,  1874.  The  copy  of  this  account 
showed  that  the  sum  named  was  charged  for  making  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  site  of  the  intended  building, 
and  for  several  interviews  with  defendant  at  his  own  re- 
quest. Witness  applied  for  the  drawings,  but  he  had  to 
wait  a considerable  time  before  he  got  them.  Soon  after 
he  sent  in  his  bill  for  the  work  done ; but  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  12/.  12s.  He  had  charged  1]  per  cent,  on  the 
estimated  cost  for  the  building,  which  was  the  usual 
amount  charged  by  architects. 

Baron  Cleasby.— But  this  work  was  not  carried  out. 

The  witness  said  that  1J  per  cent,  was  the  customary 
charge  made  by  architects  on  the  approximate  estimate 
for  the  work.  For  the  work  already  done  by  him  he 
would  be  entitled  to  24  per  cent.,  but  had  only  charged 
half  that  amount.  For  work  of  this  kind  architects  were 
entitled  to  claim  5 per  cent.,  apportioned  in  thi3  manner: — 

1)  per  cent,  for  preliminary  drawings  aud  survey  of  the 
site;  14  per  cent,  for  general  drawings,  with  specification  ; 
Ii  per  cent,  for  detail  drawings;  and.li  per  cent,  for 
superintendence.  Iu  the  present  case  the  work,  iD  respect 
of  the  first  two  items,  had  been  done,  and  the  witness  con- 
sidered he  was  justified  in  making  his  present  demand, 
which  was  only  half  the  sum  he  could  legally  charge. 

Baron  Cleasby. — If  you  had  supplied  the  specifications, 
and  the  work  had  been  completed,  you  would,  I suppose 
bo  entitled  to  charge  the  full  5 per  cent.  P 
The  witness  answered  that,  for  the  survey  of  the  site 
and  the  preliminary  drawings  furnished,  he  could  claim 
2J  per  cent,  on  the  proximate  estimate  or  cost  for  the 
building  proposed  to  be  erected. 

Baron  Cleasby. — But  the  superintendence  of  an  archi- 
tect would  not  be  required  here,  as  there  was  really 
nothing  to  superintend. 

Mr.  Grantham, — He  haB  not  charged  any  item  for 
superintending. 

Baron  Cleasby. —Did  you  give  the  defendant  an  esti- 
mate ? 

Witness.— I did,  my  lord.  The  amount  was,  1,800/.,  and 
upon  this  sum  the  per-centage  is  charged.  The  defendant 
directed  me  to  make  the  estimate.  I did  not  put  the 
estimate  in  writing.  It  is  customary  to  give  it  to"  a client 
sometimes  verbally. 

In  cross-examination  the  plaintiff  said  that  it  did  not 
matter  whether  the  intended  building  was  abandoned  or 
not,  the  custom  of  the  profession  justified  the  architect  in 
demanding  24  per  cent,  from  his  client  for  making  tho 
survey  of  the  site  and  preparing  preliminary  drawings ; 
but  in  this  instance  plaintifl'  charged  1}  per  cent,  only,  as 
he  wished  to  retain  the  custom  of  Mr.  Marshall,  who,’ he 
expected,  would  prove  a good  customer,  as  he  had  a good 
deal  of  building  work  in  contemplation.  A reduction 
might  bo  mate  on  the  architect’s  charges  in  cases  where 
the  estimated  cost  for  carrying  out  the  buildings  was 
likely  to  be  large. 

The  counsel  for  tho  defendant  asked  the  plaintiff 
if  he  would  be  entitled  to  charge  2J-  per  cent,  as  commis- 
sion in  cases  where  he  had  prepared  plans  aud  sent  in  an 
estimate,  say  for  1,800/.,  but  that  afterwards  it  turned  out 
the  proposed  work  could  not  bo  carried  out  for  that 
amount  ? 

Mr.  8earle  said  that  in  that  and  other  hypothetical 
instances  put  by  counsel  he  would  be  entitled  to  demand 
the  percentage  named. 

Mr.  Glyn. — Even  if  you  were  wrong  as  to  the  estimated 
cost  for  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Searle. — That  might  afterwards  be  a question  of 
law. 

Mr.  Donald  Campbel',  architect  and  surveyor,  gave 
corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  tne  custom 
spoken  to  by  Mr.  Searle  in  the  architectural  profession, 
of  charging  2J  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  cost  of  a pro- 
posed building, — half  the  sum  for  survey  of  site,  and  the 
other  lj  per  cent,  for  preparing  preliminary  drawings,— 
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even  in  cases  where  the  buildings  were  not  carried  out, 
tint  abandoned. 

In  the  result,  the  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
believing  that  the  existence  of  the  usage  or  custom  alluded 
to  had  been  established  to  their  satisfaction. 


gtisttllaraa. 

Yorkshire  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures at  Leeds. — This  will  be  open  from 
May  to  September,  and  will  be  inaugurated  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  Thursday, 
May  13th,  1875.  It  will  be  held  on  the  site  of 
the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall  and  land  adjoining,  close 
to  all  the  railway  stations.  The  floor  spaoe  of 
the  exhibition  covers  an  area  of  1^  acre.  The 
central  hall  of  the  exhibition  is  named  the  Edin- 
burgh Hall,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s 
visit  to  Leeds.  It  is  186  ft.  long,  98  ft.  wide,  and 
75  ft.  high,  and  is  supported  on  forty  pillars,  with 
circular  ribs  to  support  the  roof.  These  pillars 
and  ribs  are  constructed  on  the  “ flitch”  system, 
introduced  by  the  late  Colonel  Fowke  in  the 
western  annexe  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862, — a form  of  construction  which  permits 
the  use  of  standard  shapes  and  lengths  of  timber, 
without  destroying  its  value  for  ordinary  uses 
afterwards,  if  the  building  be  taken  down.  Al- 
though practically  in  one  span,  the  efEect  of  the 
hall  is  that  of  a nave  with  side  aisles.  It  has 
been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Bakewell, 
architect,  of  Leeds.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Whiteley  & Co.,  builders,  also  of  Leeds.  At  the 
west  end  of  this  hall  a commodious  orchestra  has 
been  erected,  on  the  best  models  for  giving  the 
conductor  full  command  of  every  performer.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  hall  will  be  arranged  some 
attractive  aquaria,  one  being  80  ft.  long,  with 
choice  fish,  water-plants,  &o.  There  will  also  be  a 
large  aviary  with  richly-plumed  birds,  contributed 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Child.  The  north  side  of  the  hall 
will  be  devoted  to  various  musical  instruments,  in- 
cluding pianos,  upon  which  recitals  will  be  fre- 
quently given. 

Artisans’  Discussion  Meetings. — On  Wed- 
nesday night  last  week,  a discussion  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Artisans’  Institute,  Castle-street, 
Upper  St.  Martin’s-lane,  when  the  following 
question  was  debated  : — Technical  Education  in 
its  Relation  to  Wages  and  Profits.  Mr.  T. 
Brassey,  M.P.,  presided.  The  discussion  was 
opened  by  Mr.  G.  Savage,  die-sinker.  The  tech- 
nical education  of  the  working  classes  he  thought 
was  emphatically  a question  concerning  our 
national  prosperity.  He  thought  a Eoyal  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  would  be  very  advan- 
tageous, and  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  done 
in  the  matter  till  the  question  was  taken  up  by 
working  men.  Mr.  Conolly  spoke  especially  of 
the  value  of  drawing.  Technical  education  was 
an  excellent  thing,  but  he  thought  that  a man 
could  not  be  educated  out  of  the  workshop.  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  stonemason,  also  spoke  especially  of 
the  value  of  drawing,  which  was  as  necessary 
for  the  artisan  as  reading,  writing,  or  arith- 
metic. He  sincerely  desired  to  see  every  child 
receiving  instruction  in  technical  education. 
Mr.  Hall  said,  as  to  trade-unions,  that  so  long  as 
they  kept  up,  or  attempted  to  keep  up,  a standard 
of  wages,  they  were  bound  to  keep  up  a standard 
of  work,  which  they  did  not  do  now. 

Discovery  of  Roman  Remains  at  Folke- 
stone.— A discovery  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  week  in  the  course  of  the  excavations  going 
on  in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  the  Cement 
Works.  The  workmen  who  were  preparing  for 
the  foundations  of  the  new  work  were  surprised 
to  find  a rubble  wall  of  about  3 ft.  in  height, 
whose  top  reached  within  10  in.  of  the  surface — 
apparently  Boman  workmanship.  The  wall  was 
traced,  when  it  was  found  to  inclose  a rectangular 
chamber,  about  12  ft.  in  width,  lying  north  and 
south,  with  an  hexagonal  one  adjoining  at  the 
north  end.  At  the  point  where  the  chambers 
join  each  other  is  a deep  hole,  and  in  the  oblong 
one  are  a series  of  short  piers  about  a score  in 
number,  each  some  8 in.  square,  and  placed 
about  1 ft.  apart.  Near  was  found  a jar-lid  of 
red  Samian  ware,  a guttus,  or  vessel  for  holding 
Oil,  and  one  or  two  other  Bmall  articles. 

Freedom  of  tlie  City  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal. — At  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  a gold  box  of  the 
value  of  100  guineas,  be  presented  to  Sir  George 
Biddell  Airy,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Astronomer 
Royal,  as  a recognition  of  his  indefatigable 
labours  in  astronomy,  and  his  eminent  services 
in  the  advancement  of  practical  science,  where- 
by he  has  materially  benefited  the  cause  of 
commerce  and  civilisation. 


The  British  Artist. — At  the  dinner  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  responding  to  the  toast  of  “ Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers,”  said, — “ What  has  most  distinguished 
of  late  years  the  English  school  is  the  faculty  of 
imagination,  and  the  English  artist  has  developed 
that  faculty  under  very  great  disadvantages. 

The  British  artist  is  not  blessed  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  atmosphere.  He  is  not  surrounded  by 
the  splendour  of  nature.  He  does  not  dwell  in 
cities  glittering  with  symmetry  beneath  purple 
skies.  He  is  not  surrounded  by  human  beings 
whose  flashing  forms  and  picturesque  gestures 
stimulate  his  invention  and  afford  him  many  a 
happy  hint  of  expression  and  of  graoe.  For  him 
no  bannered  processions,  parading  with  pomp 
the  squares  and  streets  of  fair  cities  animate  his 
fanoy,  amid  the  fall  of  fountains  and  the  carol- 
ling of  sacred  bells.  He  lives  in  a studio  often 
invaded  by  London  fog.  If  he  goes  forth  for  re- 
laxation he  wanders  in  streets  of  hideous 
monotony.  His  studies  from  life  are  the 
constable  and  the  cabman.  Instead  of  a pro- 
cession he  encounters  a blockade  of  omnibuses, 
and  instead  of  bursts  of  melody  he  is  welcomed 
by  the  screaming  of  the  underground  railway, 
and  by  the  hideous  concert  of  organs  and  hurdy- 
gurdies.  And  yet  this  man,  by  his  imagination, 
and  by  that  divine  gift  alone,  can  give  us  a canvas 
breathing  with  human  passions  in  scenes  of 
romantic  loveliness,  with  every  accessory  of 
splendour  and  of  grace.” 

Hydrants  in  the  Metropolis. — Consider- 
able discussion  took  place  on  the  23rd  ult.  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
on  a recommendation  of  the  Works  Committee, 
that  the  Bub-committee,  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject  of  the  adoption 
of  hydrants  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fires  in  the  metropolis,  should  be  authorised  to 
visit  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  with  a view  of 
obtaining  more  definite  information  as  to  the 
arrangements  in  force  there  with  reference  to  the 
using  of  these  instruments.  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  moved  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing,  defended 
the  action  of  the  Board  in  employing  fire-engines. 

He  said  that,  even  had  they  agreed  upon  using 
hydrants,  it  would  be  a question  whether  the 
pressure  of  water  in  the  mains  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose.  At  present  they  were 
spending  some  60,0001.  or  70,000Z.  annually 
upon  the  fire  brigade,  and  [if  they  had  to  expend 
some  30,000Z.  or  40,0001.  more  on  hydrants,  the 
amount  of  cost  for  extinguishing  fires  might 
soon  be  in  the  proportion  of  Is.  to  every  6d.  of 
property  destroyed.  Captain  Shaw  had  said 
that  it  would  take  twelve  hydrants  for  one  fire, 
and  this  would  altogether  involve  a distance  of 
some  2,200  ft.  apart.  Several  members  con- 
tended that  an  experiment  with  hydrants  could 
be  tried  in  London  at  the  same  cost  as  a deputa- 
tion could  go  to  the  provinces  on  the  subject. 
On  a division,  eighteen  were  in  favour,  and 
fifteen  against  the  recommendation. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Croydon— At  a 
Local  Board  meeting,  recently,  Mr.  Latham, 
with  regard  to  the  report  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health  upon  typhoid  fever  said  to  be  existing 
in  Croydon,  contended  that  the  fever  arose  from 
no  injurious  effects  of  the  water,  but  from  a local 
radical  effect  in  the  drainage,  which  should  be 
carefully  examined.  He  thought  the  report 
should  not  be  made  public.  Dr.  Carpenter  con- 
tended that  foul  matter  was  introduced  into  the 
water-Bervice  by  an  intermittent  supply  of  water 
through  the  screw-down  taps  connected  with 
water-closets,  and  that  bo  long  as  these  were 
allowed  they  would  have  these  outbreaks  of 
fever.  He  believed  there  were  now  some  seventy 
cases  of  fever  within  their  water  district,  and 
some  seven  or  eight  deaths,  and  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  people,  not  the  Board,  that  this  was  the 
case,  because  recommendations  he  had  moved 
some  years  since  had  nob  been  adopted.  There 
were  perfectly  useless  dummies  in  the  shape  of 
cisterns  set  up  by  the  plumbers  of  this  town  on 
purpose  to  deceive  the  public.  He  thought  that 
the  report  should  be  made  public. 

Election  of  a County  Surveyor  for 
Hants. — The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
County  Magistracy  met  on  Wednesday  at  Win. 
Chester  to  decide  on  a successor  to  the  late 
Mr.  T.  Stopher,  deceased.  There  were  a very 
large  number  of  candidates  for  the  appointment, 
which  is  worth  230Z.  per  annum.  Of  these  candi- 
dates, four— and  amongst  them  Mr.  Stopher’s 
son,  and  for  a considerable  time  the  deputy,  of 
the  late  surveyor — were  selected  from  which  to 
make  the  final  choice,  which  fell  on  Mr.  James 
Robinson,  of  Durham. 


The  FoUution  of  tlie  Clyde. — An  interest- 
ing document,  in  view  of  the  present  inquiry 
into  the  pollution  of  the  Clyde,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Glasgow  authorities,  containing  a report 
by  the  sanitary  inspector,  and  various  details 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  impurities 
that  find  their  way  into  the  river.  Mr.  M‘Leod, 
in  his  report,  states  that  the  main  sewers  and 
natural  streams  within  the  city  boundary  used 
for  drainage  purposes  measure  nearly  100  miles, 
and  these  receive  and  convey  in  their  ramifica- 
tions through  the  city  the  sewage  from  101,368 
dwelling-houses,  and  from  16,218  sale  shops, 
warehouses,  manufactories,  and  workshops. 
These  sewers  discharge  their  contents  into  the 
Clyde  from  forty-two  outlets,  thirty-three  of 
which  are  below  the  weir,  with  two  manufactory 
outflows  by  private  drains, — the  one  a chemical 
work,  and  the  other  a distillery, — and  nine  above 
the  weir.  In  addition  to  the  latter,  twenty 
manufactories  discharge  their  waste  outflow  by 
private  drains  directly  into  the  Clyde. 

Important  to  Builders. — On  the  27th  ult., 
at  the  Middlesbrough  County  Court,  before  Mr. 
E.  R.  Turner,  judge,  and  a special  jury,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Ward,  jun.,  sued  the  Ormesby  Local 
Board  of  Health  for  50 1.  damage  done  to  his 
property  in  Stephenson-street,  North  Ormesby, 
in  consequence  of  wrong  levels  having  been 
given  to  him  by  Mr.Tidman,  their  surveyor,  while 
the  houses  were  in  process  of  erection.  It  was 
alleged  that  Mr.  Ward  got  certain  plans  passed 
by  the  Board  for  six  houses,  and  that  when 
erecting  them  the  levels  of  the  street  wore  in^i 
correctly  given  to  him  by  the  surveyor,  the  con- 
sequence being,  that  after  two  years’  parley  he 
has  been  compelled  to  make  certain  alterations, 
for  which  he  now  claimed  50Z.  Before  any 
evidence  was  given,  the  statute,  which  compels 
an  action  to  be  taken  within  six  months  after 
the  offence,  was  pleaded.  His  Honour  ruled 
that  the  objection  was  valid,  and  by  his  direction, 
the  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Building  Prospects  in  Wigan.  — The 
Wigan  Land  and  Building  Company  (Limited) 
have  now  completed  and  thrown  open  to  the 
public  one  of  the  principal  new  streets  on  their 
building  estate  at  the  Wigan-lane  end  of  the 
town.  This  new  thoroughfare  is  wide,  and  opens 
up  some  of  the  best  available  building  laud  in 
the  borough.  By  way  of  making  a start,  the 
company  gave  instructions  to  their  architect 
Mr.  Ford  Mackenzie,  of  King-street,  Wigan,  tc 
prepare  designs  for  a terrace  of  houses  to  be 
erected  on  the  new  street,  and  contracts  have 
now  been  entered  into  with  local  tradesmen  foi 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  work.  A terrace 
of  ten  residences,  comprising  four  large  house) 
and  six  Bmaller,  will  be  erected  forthwith.  The 
building  is  Italian  in  style,  and  the  designii 
pleasing. 

The  Protection  of  Buildings  from 
Lightning. — A paper  on  the  above  subject  win 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  28th  ult.  b] 
Dr.  R.  J.  Mann,  president  of  the  Meteorologies 
Society.  The  author  showed  the  state  of  sciena 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  way  in  whicl 
buildings  could  be  most  effectually  and  con 
veniently  secured  from  danger.  The  principle 
of  the  appliances  for  the  conduction  of  th 
electric  current  were  described  and  illustrate 
by  various  interesting  experiments.  In  cor 
elusion,  he  combated  the  idea  that  accident 
from  lightning  were  of  such  rare  occurrence  a 
to  render  precaution  a matter  of  trouble  an 
money,  by  quoting  statistics  showing  that  th 
loss  of  life  and  property  by  lightning  was  ooi 
siderable. 

Parliament-street. — On  the  3rd  inst.  31 
Goldsmid  asked  the  First  Commissioner  C 
Works,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  h 
had  yet  made  any  arrangements  for  widening  th 
lower  portion  of  Parliament-street ; and  if  no 
whether  he  proposed  to  do  so  before  next  sessio 
of  Parliament.  Lord  H.  Lennox  said  the  que: 
tion  of  providing  increased  accommodation  fc 
certain  Government  offices  in  Parliament- strei 
was  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Goven 
ment,  and  he  had  not  received  their  decision  C 
the  subject.  Should,  however,  they  decide  i 
favour  of  such  a scheme  it  would  be  a welcon 
arrangement  to  him,  as  First  Commissioner 
Works,  to  widen  the  lower  portion  of  the  stre 
in  question. 

St.  Martin’s  Church,  Lewes  - Roa 
Brighton. — This  church,  a memorial  of  t 
late  Yicar  of  Brighton  (the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wagne 
was  opened  on  the  1st  inst.  As  we  are  abc 
to  give  a large  view  of  the  interior,  we  postpc 
, particulars,  so  that  they  may  appear  together 
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'he  Competing  Plans  for  the  Annan 
v Town-hall. — Seven  designs  have  been 
fitted  in  competition  for  the  proposed  Town, 
i for  Annan.  Three  are  from  Glasgow  architects. 

; local  Observer  states  that  Mr.  Daniel  Birkett, 
[lisle,  sends  a plan  which  differs  from  all  the 
irs  in  having  three  floors,  one  of  them  being 
[isement.  The  elevation  is  designed  some, 
t after  the  Scotch  style,  and  the  probable 
is  set  down  at  2,500Z.  A plan  sent  by  Mr. 
jhen  Shaw,  Kendal,  was  regarded  with  favour, 
structure  is  much  plainer  than  any  of  the 
rs,  and  it  contains  the  largest  hall,  the  size 
j being  43£  ft.  by  27£  ft.  The  tower  is  90  ft. 
..and  14  ft.  square  at  the  base.  The  esti- 
pd  cost  is  2,3761. 

Exhibition  of  Appliances  for  the 
rnomy  of  Labour. — This  exhibition,  which 
ping  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Industry  in  Man- 
ner, will  be  opened  on  May  14  by  the  Earl 
jerby,  president  of  the  Society,  and  the  open- 
! address  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
lerson,  LL.D.,  late  the  superintendent  of 
(liinery  to  the  War  Department.  The  exhi- 
|>n  will  contain  a collection  of  engineers’ 
8,  wood-working  machinery,  and  other  ap- 
qcee.  The  second  division  is  devoted  to 
lestic  contrivances.  A number  of  gold, 
pr,  and  bronze  medals  will  be  awarded, 
ew  Church  at  Bishop  Auckland.— The 
froh  of  St.  Peter,  Bishop  Auckland,  has  been 
eorated  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (the  Rev. 
(Baring).  The  church  fronts  Princes  and 
i»on  streets,  and  is  built  on  land  given  by 
James  Thompson,  of  Bishop  Auckland.  The 
p chosen  is  Decorated.  Interaally  the  build- 
is  113  ft.  in  length,  37  ft.  in  width,  and 
t.  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling, 
e from  the  flags  to  the  ridge- stone  it  is  55  ft. 
intended  to  seat  about  550  persons.  Its 
!•  cost,  exclusive  of  the  spire,  will  be  about 
')l.  Messi’s.  Austin  & Johnson,  of  New- 
e,  are  the  architects. 

ew  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Windsor.— The 

leyan  Methodist  body,  having  for  some  time 
j felt  that  the  present  place  of  worship  in 
icod-street  scarcely  meets  their  require- 
;s,  have  resolved  to  erect  a now  chapel, 
f have  secured  a site  on  the  Yansittart 
[te,  at  the  corner  of  the  Alma  and  New 
s,  and  have  selected  plans  prepared  by 
[Morris,  of  Reading,  which  were  selected  by 
pasting  vote  of  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  1 
.1  in  preference  to  plans  submitted  by  Mr. 
ie,  of  Windsor.  The  building,  exclusive  of 
Lis  estimated  to  cost  about  4,000L 
ie  Opening  of  Soho- Square  to  the 
lie.— It  will  be  remembered  that  an  offer 
:i  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  square  by  Baron 
|t,  to  lay  out  the  square  for  the  use  of  the 
c,  provided  The  property  was  transferred 
ie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has  been 
(ned.  A committee,  however,  has  been 
jinted,  and  the  pi’esent  dilapidated  monu. 

; to  James  Duke  of  Monmouth  will  be  taken 
lb  new  iron  railings  will  take  the  place  of 
present  worn-out  ones,  and  the  grounds  will 
|id  out  in  ornamental  flower-beds,  the  cost 
t defrayed  by  the  inhabitants, 
loriendum  est  Omnibus.— During  the  past 
! there  has  been  erected  in  the  churchyard 
astleton,  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
lotte,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Willmott  Edward.  It 
brown  Portland  stone,  6 ft.  6 in.  in  height 
ft.  in  width,  Gothic  in  style,  the  crockets 
inials  well  carved.  A sunk  moulded  panel 
xite  marble  bears  the  inscription.  The 
ment  includes  also  black  marble  shafts,  and 
is  on  a basement  of  Portland  stone.  It 
m the  atelier  of  Mr.  W.  Dalwood,  of  Sher- 

xmorials  of  the  Johnson  Period. — The 

•kable  collection  made  by  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock, 

.,  illustrating  the  life,  works,  and  times  of 
amuel  Johnson,  will  be  sold  by  auction  next 
(May  10th,  11th,  and  12th),  by  Messrs. 

'S.  Sotheby  & Co.,  in  Wellington-street.  It 
les  most  interesting  letters  by  his  con- 
xraries,  and  forty  by  Johnson  himself, 
ler  with  some  curious  MSS.,  and  a large 
tion  of  engraved  portraits  from  the  woi’ks 
ynolds. 

.taire.— The  foundation-stone  of  Congre- 
lal  Sunday-schools  to  accommodate  1,600 
en  were  laid  on  Saturday  afternoon  at 
re,  Yorkshire.  The  cost,  about  10,000Z., 
e defrayed  by  Sir  Titus  Salt,  bart.,  founder 
pltaire.  , 


Grand  Stand  on  Carlisle  Race-course. — 

The  committee  of  the  Carlisle  Race-Btand  Com- 
pany are  about  to  make  improvements  in  the 
paddock.  The  contract  for  these  improvements 
lias  been  let  to  Mr.  C.  Armstrong,  builder,  for 
nearly  600Z.,  with  the  stipulation  for  their  com- 
pletion by  the  25th  of  June  next.  The  building 
to  be  erected  will  stand  on  the  breast  of  the  bank 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Turf  Hotel,  adjoining  the 
Sands. 

Brickmakers’  Strike  in  York.— The  brick- 
makers  have  turned  out  for  an  advance  of  6d. 
per  1,000.  Bricks  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and 
the  strike  is  creating  considerable  inconvenience. 
It  is  said  that  the  men  are  also  demanding  that 
the  masters  should  manufacture  but  one- sized 
brick,  namely,  the  60  oubic  inches.  Such  a 
demand  would  array  all  common  sense  against 
the  movement. 

Waterworks,  Stow-on-the-Wold.  — The 
work  undertaken  by  Mr.  Teague  to  deepen  the 
well,  has  been  completed  with  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  we  hear  that  gentleman  has  been  paid 
the  amount  of  his  contract,  viz.,  500L  The  well 
is  now  140  ft.  deep,  and  on  Monday  last  upwards 
of  40,000  gallons  of  pure  water  were  pumped  up 
without  showing  any  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
supply  at  the  bottom  of  the  well. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Pine 
Arts. — A lecture  was  delivered  before  this 
society  on  the  29th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Henry  Black- 
burn, on  “Art  in  America.”  The  lecturer 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  benefit  that  would 
accrue  mutually  to  English  and  Americans  by 
exportation  of  English  works  of  art.  At  the 
same  time  Americans  Bhould  do  all  in  their 
power  to  revoke  the  prohibitive  duties  at  present 
extant. 

Explosion  of  Sewer  Gas.— In  the  Market- 
place, Leicester,  an  alarming  explosion  of  sewer- 
gas  took  place  late  on  Saturday  Dight.  Several 
of  the  stalls  in  the  market  were  knocked  down, 
and  the  kerb  and  paving-stones  hurled  to  a con- 
siderable distance  by  the  force  of  the  explosion, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a 
lighted  match  being  thrown  down  a grating. 
Fortunately  no  person  was  seriously  hurt,  though 
several  passers-by  were  knocked  down. 

Opening  of  a Temperance  Hall,  at  the 
Lye,  Dudley. — The  new  Temperance  Hall,  the 
foundation-stones  of  which  were  laid  in  June 
last,  was  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  The  building 
is  of  brick,  Romanesque  in  style.  The  hall  is 
66  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  affords  ample  sitting-room 
for  500  persons.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
l,000i.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Gething,  of 
Amblecote,  near  Stourbridge. 

A Sanitary  Churchyard. — The  Stocktonians 
will  be  pleased  to  know,  says  the  Darlington 
Times,  that  there  is  room  for  2,000  more  of  them 
in  Holy  Trinity  Churchyard,  and  that  with  a 
view  to  their  comfort,  the  yard  is  to  be  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  placed  in  “ a proper  sanitary 
condition.”  How  many  bodies  are  at  present 
undergoing  decomposition  there  ? 

Derby  Central  School  of  Art.  — The 
students  of  this  school  recently  presented  Mrs. 
Coopei',  the  school  attendant,  with  a pui’se  con- 
taining eleven  guineas,  and  a satchel  with  silver 
plate,  bearing  an  inscription  recognising  Mrs. 
Cooper’s  kindness  and  unvarying  attention  in 
the  five  years  during  which  the  school  has  been 
at  work. 

Accident  at  the  Pestiniog  Quarries. — A 

shocking  accident  occurred  on  Wednesday  at 
the  Welsh  Slate  Company’s  quarry  at  Festiniog. 

A portion  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  underground 
chambers  suddenly  gave  way  and  fell  upon  a 
number  of  workmen,  three  of  whom  were  in- 
stantaneously killed,  whilst  a fourth  was  severely 
injured. 

Averages. — The  visitors  at  South  Kensington 
Museum  during  the  week  ending  May  1st 
numbered  14,137.  The  average  number  of 
visitors  in  the  corresponding  week  of  former 
years  was  14,515.  Who  can  explain  this  ? Why 
do  not  4,000  go  one  week  and  40,000  another  ? 
These  differences  do  not  occur,  but  why  do  they 
not  ? 


Elsley’s  Patent  Sash  Lever.— In  schools, 

hospitals,  public  offices,  and  other  buildings  where 
good  ventilation  is  required,  this  arrangement 
may  bo  usefully  introduced.  Several  sashes 
may  be  opened  with  one  action  of  the  lever  or 
handle  and  fixed  in  any  desired  position,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  Bupply  of  air.  The  apparatus  is  in 
good  use  in  many  of  the  London  Board  schools. 

The  Gainer  of  the  First  Prize  of  the 
London  Art  Union. — Mr.  William  Howe,  late 
of  Dui’ham,  and  who  for  many  years  was  con- 
nected with  the  Durham  Advertiser , but  is  now 
holding  a responsible  situation  in  the  Leeds 
Mercimj  office,  is  the  gainer  of  the  first  prize, 
valued  at  250Z.,  in  this  year’s  distribution  of  the 
London  Art  Union. 

Discovery  of  Coal  in  Kent.— A farmer 
named  Baldwin,  of  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  haa 
discovered  coal  on  his  farm  whilst  boring  for 
water.  The  vein  was  struck  at  a depth  of  60  ft., 
and  a little  lower  down  a second  and  thicker 
vein  was  reached.  The  coal  is  described  as  of 
excellent  quality. 

Sawing  Machine. — A special  silver  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wurr  & Lewis, 
engineers  by  the  Ayrshire  Agricultural  Society, 
for  their  patent  combined  circular  and  band 
sawing  machine,  which,  with  a collection  of 
other  wood-working  machinery,  is  now  being 
exhibited  at  Ayr. 

Danger  in  New  Houses.  — Dr.  Goldie> 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leeds,  remarks 
upon  the  frequency  of  scarlatina  cases  in  new 
houses.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
builders  use  up  old  bricks  and  timber  taken  from 
condemned  dwellings  which  have  long  been  the 
home  of  dirt  and  disease. 

The  Embankment.— This,  Saturday,  the 
8th  inst.,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  opening  to  the  public  the 
new  garden  on  the  Victoi-ia  Embankment,  lying 
between  Whitehall  - place  and  Westminster 
Bridge. 

Lymington  Church.— The  work  of  restoring 
the  parish  church  of  Lymington  has  just  been 
brought  to  a completion.  The  total  expense  in- 
curred has  been  1,0771.  18s.  Id. 

Extension  of  the  Margate  Jetty.— The 
contract  for  this  work  was  signed  on  Monday, 
and  it  will  be  commenced  forthwith.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  25,000Z. 

Michelangelo. — It  is  stated  from  Rome  that 
a discovery  has  just  been  made  of  thirty. sis 
documents  connected  with  Michelangelo,  of  great 
interest  for  the  history  of  art. 

Holywell. — The  School  Board  have  appointed 
Mr.  John  Hill  architect  and  surveyor  to  the 
Board. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  to  the  Crown  and  Cushion,  Market- 
place, Woolwich,  for  Mr.  William  E.  Reed.  Mr.  Henry 
Roberts,  architect: — 

Outside.  Bar  Fittings. 

Raine .£'58  0 0 £210  10  0 

Williams  239  0 0 210  0 0 

Murrin*  237  15  0 207  10  6 

* Accepted.  Tender  l'or  General  Repairs,  £203.  7s. 

For  alterations  and  general  repairs  to  the  Wheatsheat 
Tavern,  Kentish-town-road.  Messrs.  Bird  & VVulters 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Thompson  & Smith £798  10  0 

Harris  & Sons  793  0 O 

Kelly  Bro».  7ya  0 O 

Mark  "SO  0 0 

Williams  & Son 733  0 0 

McLuchlan  & Son  715  0 0 

Anley  (accepted) 733  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Alfred-mews,  Tottenham  court-road, 
Mr.  CbarleB  Fowler,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Phillipson  £2,200  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 1,603  0 0 

Batman  & Fotheringham  1,718  0 0 

Hobson  ],724  0 0 

Stimpson  k Co 1,710  0 0 

8crivener  & White  1.809  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Little  Love-lane,  City. 
Ford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 


The  Restoration  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Coventry. — A meeting  has  been  held  to  make 
arrangements  for  completing  the  restoration  of 
this  church,  and  to  consider  the  plans  supplied 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Sir  G.  Scott  estimates 
that  to  thoroughly  restore  both  exterior  and 
interior  a sum  of  nearly  5,OOOZ.  would  be  re- 
quired. 


Killby  . 

Laurence 

Scrivener  & White  ... 

Hobson  

Smale  

Browne  & Robinson... 

Perry  & Co 

Downs  & Co 

Kirk  & Randall 

Adamson  & Son  

Brass  


..£5,536  0 
..  6,532  0 
..  6,438  0 
..  5,4i09  0 
,.  5,393  0 
..  5,388  0 
,.  5,339  0 
,.  5,332  0 


For  honse  at  Stapleford,  Cambridge.  Mr.  John  Hill, 
architect .- — 

Drake’s  Concrete  Building  Co £2,051  0 0 
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For  warehouse,  Addle-street,  City.  Mr.  Herbert 
Ford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Laurence  £3,783  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  3,715  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 3,692  0 0 

Perry  & Co 3,631  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 3,652  0 0 

Suiale  3,652  0 0 

Downs  & Son 3,623  0 0 

Hobson  3,687  0 0 

Adamson  A Son  3,501  0 0 

Killby  3,159  0 0 

Brass  3,318  0 0 


For  building  six  almshouses  at  Grantham,  Lincolnshire, 
for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mrs.  Bradley.  Mr.  Charles 
PLnn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:  — 

BuddASoa  £1,475  0 0 

Wartnaby  1,440  0 0 

Challan  1,420  0 0 

W.  A G.  Priest  (accepted)  1,300  0 0 


For  dwelling-house,  Southgate.  Mr.  Thoma9  J.  Hilll 
xchitect  : — 

Field  & Son  £1,200  0 0 

Fairhcad 1,069  0 0 

Rist  A Brown  1,059  0 0 

Sabey  & Son  1,020  o 0 

Patman  Bros 998  o 0 

Bentley  935  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Board  Schools,  residence,  Ac.,  at 
Arlsey,  Bedfordshire.  Mr.  James  Shilcocb,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  : — 

Sharp  A Maxwell £1,937  0 0 

Allpress  3,650  0 0 

Nightengalo  3,253  0 0 

Boyce  3,241  0 0 

Moore 5,082  0 0 

Stapelton  2,792  7 6 

Kedhouse  2,533  0 0 

Ling 2,525  0 0 

Dunham  2,320  0 0 

Saint 2,235  0 0 

Twelvetrees  2,185  0 0 

King  (accepted)  1,925  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  19,  Gracechurch- 
street,  for  Mr.  8.  Hay.  Mr.  Thacker,  architect : — 

Boyce £121  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  355  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Green  Man  Tavern, 
Harlesden,  for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  & Turner.  Messrs. 
Nunn  A Green,  architects  : — 

Spicer £110  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 393  0 0 

N'ye 385  0 0 

Henning  A Son  317  0 0 

Wagner  (accepted) 339  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Hargraves,  Stanstead,  Montfitchet, 
Essex,  for  Mrs.  Pultney.  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Benson  : — 
v J i-ii  a nr-— l- 


For  two  cottages  at  Stratford,  Essex,  for  Mr.  H.  Cop- 
land. Mr.  George  More,  architect : — 

Cumbers £715  0 0 

Mansfield  635  0 0 

Cheffins  (accepted) 610  0 0 


For  works,  No.  2,  Hampstead-road,  for  Mr.  B.  Beach 
Toms  (accepted) £410  0 0 


For  stables.  No.  1, Leighton-crescent,  N.W.,  for  Mr. 
W.  Cowen.  Mr.  H.  R.  Cotton,  architect : — 

Toms  (accepted) £547  0 0 


For  additions  to  Nos.  1 and  6,  Park  Tillage  East, 
Regent’s  Park,  for  Mr.  T.  A.  Castledene: — 

Toms  (accepted)  £358  0 0 


For  additions  to  Ruckley  Grange,  Salop,  for  Mr.  T.  F„ 
Horton.  Mr.  J.  Fogerty,  architect : — 

Nevett  Brothers  £5,951  0 0 

R.  & J.  Millington  6,284  0 0 

Foster 6,248  0 0 

Horsman  4,997  0 0 

Marrion  4,760  0 0 

Yates  (accepted) 4,597  0 0 


For  house  at  Chipstead,  Surrey.  Mr.  R.  M.  Shaw, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger: — 

Clark  A Bracey  £4,196  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 3,912  0 0 

Keale  3.S07  0 0 

Cooke  A Green 3,797  0 0 

Nye  3,680  0 0 

Batchelor  3,495  0 0 

Sbearburn 3,490  0 0 

Tongue  3,380  0 0 

Richardson  (accepted)  3,315  0 0 


Battram  A Hayward £6,296 

Holland  A llannen. 6,175 

Grimwood  A 8ons 5,933 

Macev  5,610 

8hepberd  6,600 

Cook  A Green 5,691 

Wagstafl’  6,190 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  Parsonage,  Mill  End, 
Rickmansworth,  for  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Neild.  Messrs. 
Stenning  A Tyerman,  architects:— 

Woodward  £1,780  0 0 

Holland  1,519  5 0 

Clifford  A Gough 1,461  0 0 

Browu  (accepted)  1,386  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  a house,  at  Godstone,  for  Mr.  Fredk. 
Stenning  and  others.  Messrs.  Stenning  A Tyerman, 
architects: — 

Jarrett £2,150  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a lodge  to  Kingswood  Ilouse,  Short- 
lands,  for  Mr.  H.  Austin.  Messrs.  Stenning  A Tyerman, 
architects : — 

Burrows £456  0 0 

Aruaud  (accepted)  442  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  warehouse  of  Mr. 
R.  N.  Byass,  Limehouse.  Messrs.  Stenning  A Tyerman, 
architects : — 

Woodward £1,877  0 0 

Macey  (accepted)  4,296  0 0 

Stamp  A Bowtle  4,235  0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  premises  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  in  St.  Paul's-churchyard  and 
Canon-alley.  Mr.  E.  Wyndham  Tam,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Jackson  A Shaw  £5,160  0 0 

Woodward 5,150  0 0 

Holland  A Hanncn 4,930  0 0 

Brass  4,391  0 0 

Rider  A Son  (accepted) 4,823  0 0 


For  warehouse,  Jewin-crescent.  Mr.  J.  Wimble, 
architect 

Cohen  £5.681  0 0 

Bayes  A Ramage 

Newman  A Mann 

Mortar  

Falkner  

Hoare  A Son 

Stoner 

W.  A F.  Croaker 


For  alterations  at  22,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  Fase.  Mr 
Lewis  Solomon,  architect : — 

Cohen 7 £900  0 0 

Downs 837  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham*  768  0 0 

* Accepted. 


4,835  0 0 


4,323 
4,735 
4.0)10  0 0 
4,615  0 0 
4,467  0 0 


For  a house,  at  Pengo,  for  Mr.  N.  Pearce.  Mr.  O. 
Low,  architect  : 

Scrivener  A White  £1,975  0 0 

Byrnes  A Co 1,956  0 0 

Dove  Bros 1,915  0 0 

Bowyer  A Sons 1,876  0 0 

Wagstaff 1,869  0 0 

Gates  1,821  0 0 

Rider  A Son  1,818  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 1,798  0 0 

Colls  A 8on3  1,797  0 0 

Marsland 1,785  0 0 

Beaker 1,685  0 0 


Fencing,  Sfc.,  Camberwell  Cemetery. — Messrs.  Dover,  Si 
A Co.  say  that  the  amount  of  their  Tender,  and  which! 
been  accepted  by  the  Board,  is  £1,109, 10s.,  not  £815, 
stated. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Visitor  (cancelled ; having  appeared  elsewhere).— A Brickla 


type).— G.  G.  S.  (shall  have  attention).— S.  W.  (amount  of  Tenc 
should  be  sent). — E.  A. — J.  D.  H. — O. — A.  G. — J.  B.  R. — W.  A I 
D.  Sou  A Co.-W.  W.  N.—  C.  W.-L.  E.-W.  C.  B.-A.  T.-J.  > 

F.  G.— F.— J.  F — M.  D. T.  B.— H.  A.  W.— C.  J.  P.— J.  P.— F.  1 

R.  P.  S.-J.  H.-J.  F.-C.  S. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  glv 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompu 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  WW 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- Situations  I 81tuatloi 
Wanted.  I Vacant 
r under  ..  2s.  6d.  1 4a.  Gd. 
in  words) . . 0s.  Sd.  | Os.  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


■■  THE  BUILDER  " la  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  resldt 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  anne 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  l 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Ofl 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIBI 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  cv/rrt 
„sek’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.l 
on  THURSDAY. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Tes 
monials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Adverti 
merits,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copi 
onlt  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited; 

Qnanymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depflf 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Offioe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adt 


For  the  erection  of  bank  at  Sydenham,  for  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  London  and  8outh  Western  Bank.  Messrs. 
Tolley  A Dale,  architects  : - 

'Araer  £2,292  0 0 

Bracher  A Son 2,185  0 0 

Jerrard  2,137  0 0 

Smith  2,071  0 0 

Oates  1,968  0 0 

Thomas  1,797  10  0 


For  additions  to  premises,  Dulwich-road,  Pengo,  for 
Mr.  Grant.  Messrs.  Tolley  A Dale,  architects  :— 

Kemp  ...£1,000  0 0 

Amer  860  0 0 

Marriage  820  0 0 


For  additions  to  Bramhope  Lodge,  Blackbeath.  Messrs. 
Tolley  A Dale,  architects  : — 

Gates  £1,875  0 0 

Thomas  1,468  0 0 

Williams  A Sons  1,350  0 0 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  1 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mort 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cc 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 211,  M. 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Societe  Francaise  des  Aspbaltes,  Limit! 

London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  B 
C urial . This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Min 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepai 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Ec 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skati 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippe 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Woi 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  up 
application. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


For  the  Erst  portion  of  the  Alexandra  National  Schools, 
Fenge,  Beckenham,  for  the  Rev.  W.  Catorand  Committee. 
Mr.  William  C.  Banks,  architect:  — 

Larko  £1,391  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  1,333  0 0 

Graham  1,326  0 0 

Cooper  1,300  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Lea  Cottage,  Malmsbury,  for  Mr. 
W.  Forrester.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect: — 

Light  A Smith  (accepted) £1,220  0 0 


For  the  formation  of  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Manor 
Park  Cemetery  Company’s  Estate,  at  Forest  Gate,  Essex: 

Thompson  A Son £1,850  0 0 

Jackson  ),700  0 0 

Marshall 1,700  0 0 

Bloomfield 1,599  0 0 

Clarke 1,437  0 0 

Richardson  (accepted)  1,300  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  brewery  of  Mr.  A.  O.  Crooke, 
Hindon.  Messrs.  A.  R.  StenniDg  A J.B.  Tyerman,  archi- 
tects : — 

Donne  £502  10  0 


For  additions  to  Mr.  Tilley's  premisos,  Pcnge.  Messrs. 
Tolley  A Dale,  architects  :— 

Marriage  £275  0 0 

Masters 197  10  0 

Amer  186  0 0 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Th 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  ont,  and  are  p 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantii 
sound,  and  of  ohoice  green  tint. — For  samp 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGI 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Adt 


TRELOAR  & SONS, 

Manufacturers  of 

COCOA-NUT  MATS  AND  MATTING 


69,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


CORK  CARPET,  FLOOR  CLOTH,  LINOLEUM,  KAMPTULIC0N 
And  all  tlie  new  Floor  Coverings. 


SATur.DAT,  May  15,  1375. 
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The  Strength  of  Building 
Materials. 

OWEVER  often  a good 
treatise  on  this  subject 
may  be  presented  to  onr 
notice,  we  welcome  it. 
To  have  buildings  strong 
enough  without  waste  of 
materials  is  a veiy  im- 
portant thing.  Dr.  S. 
Downing,  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  has 
I brought  together,  in  his 
“Practical  Construc- 
tion,”*  Part  I.,  a large 
amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation to  architects  and 
engineers,  from  some  of 
the  best  sources,  on  the 
resistance  of  cast  iron} 
wrought  or  malleable 
iron,  and  timber,  to  direct 
compression  and  tension. 
The  properties  of  some 
other  bodies,  viewed  in 
connexion  with  their  existing  powers  more  or 
less  essential  in  the  art  of  construction,  such  as 
Btone,  brick,  &c.,  are  also  given  in  this  work. 

The  force  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
cohesion  of  the  material  is  the  measure  of  its 
ultimate  strength,  and,  stated  in  general  terms, 
this  is  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  of  the 
piece  tried.  The  method  which  the  author  has 
adopted  is  to  Btate  in  each  case  a proposition, 
and  to  prove  it  by  adducing  a number  of  the 
best  experiments.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a rod  or 
bar  of  malleable  iron  of  the  highest  quality,  the 
ultimate  strength  is  25  tons  per  square  inch ; of 
plates,  such  as  boiler-plates,  20  tons;  and  of 
drawn  iron  wire  under  one-tenth  of  a square 
inch  in  section  36  tons  per  square  inch.  These 
are  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Telford, 
Gaptain  S.  Brown,  Mr.  Fairbairn,  Mr.  Edwin 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson.  Although 
3ast  iron  is  not  in  practice  applied  to  resist  a 
iirect  pull,  yet  its  power  of  resistance  to  a ten. 
3ile  force  is  important  to  be  known,  in  deter- 
mining the  form  which  beams  should  have.  The 
ultimate  resistance  of  cast  iron  to  a tenBile  force 
is  about  7 tons,  or  7?  tons,  per  square  inch  of 
section  ; while  wrought  or  malleable  iron  is,  on 
ihe  average  of  the  strengths  of  various  kinds, 
ibout  20  tons.  We  cannot  always  in  practice 
pnsure  materials  being  of  the  highest  quality, 
ind  we  may  therefore  reckon  the  tensile  strength 
;)f  wrought  iron  to  be  about  three  times  as  much 
US  that  of  cast  iron. 

After  proving  each  proposition  by  experi- 
ments, the  author  gives  “ practical  applications 
md  examples,”  and  says,  “ In  applying  to  the 
ictual  practice  of  construction  the  knowledge 
>f  the  ultimate  resisting  powers  of  any  material, 

* Elements  of  Practical  Construction,  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  Engineering  and  Architecture.  London- 
Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1875. 


as  obtained  by  experiment,  the  engineer  must,  in 
all  his  designs,  keep  in  view  the  great  objects 
of  permanency,  stability,  and  safety,  and  there- 
fore  assign  to  every  part  such  dimensions  and 
form  that  it  shall  be  acting  far  within  its  ulti- 
mate power.  But  the  question  at  once  arises, — 
How  far  within  ? What  fraction  of  the  ultimate 
must  be  the  actual  resisting  force  called  forth, 
and  this,  not  only  in  the  case  of  tensile,  but  of 
all  other  forms  of  resistance  occurring  in  struc- 
tures. For  this  no  absolute  rule  can  be  set 
down;  a careful  judgment  and  a sagacious  use 
of  existing  precedents  must  alone  guide  us  hero  ; 
a knowledge  not  only  of  existing  successful 
works, — which,  from  being,  as  may  often  occur, 
stronger  than  strong  enough,  have  perhaps  pur- 
chased their  stability  at  the  expense  of  economy, 
and  are  consequently,  so  far,  not  to  be  followed, 
but  also  from  the  records  of  past  failures,  which 
are  in  truth  but  unintended  and  expensive 
experiments.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  yet  a knowledge  required,  above  and  beyond 
that  given  by  experiment,  which  it  cannot  teaoh, 
and  that  is  the  proper  application  to  praotioe  of 
the  facts  established  by  that  means.” 

The  author  says  of  wrought  iron  that  we  learn 
from  the  largest  existing  works  of  a permanent 
character  that  no  part  in  tension  is  strained  so 
as  to  call  forth  a resistance  greater  thab  about 
5 tons  per  square  inch  of  the  transverse  seotion  ; 
thatis,  one-fourth  of  the  ultimate  resistance.  “The 
main  chains  of  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge  are 
resisting  5’4  tons  per  square  inoh  ; the  bottom  of 
the  Conway  tubes  4'5  tons ; and  of  the  Britannia 
tubes  5'62  tons  per  square  inch.  The  Boyne 
Viaduct  was  so  designed  that  5 tons  per  square 
inch  was  the  maximum  strain  from  the  greatest 
load.”  Considering  the  importance  of  the  point 
to  be  determined,  it  would  have  been  better  that 
other  examples  should  have  been  given;  for  it  is 
probably  not  in  the  largest  works  where  we  shall 
find  the  greatest  strain  per  square  inch  of  metal, 
and  we  commend  this  to  the  notice  of  the  author 
in  anticipation  of  a second  edition  ; the  more  so 
beoause  he  acknowledges  that  it  is  only  from 
such  examples  of  actual  construction  that  we  can 
derive  the  safe  strain  to  which  the  material  may 
be  subjected  in  practice.  Besides  the  strength 
of  the  iron  itself,  in  the  form  of  bars  and  plates, 
that  of  bolts  and  rivets  claims  attention.  As  a 
rule,  bolts  should  be  so  applied  as  to  bear  a 
direct  tensile  strain,  and  not  a cross  or  shearing 
strain  ; but  rivets  are  purposely  applied  to  resist 
a shearing  strain.  Mr.  E.  Clark  made  a number 
of  experiments  at  the  Britannia  Bridge,  on  the 
resistance  of  bar  and  rivet  iron  to  this  form  of 
strain,  from  which  he  deduced  two  simple  laws, 
viz.,  that  the  ultimate  resistance  of  any  bar  to  a 
shearing  force  is  proportional  to  the  sectional 
area  of  the  bar  thus  severed ; and  that  the  ulti- 
mate resistance  of  any  bar  to  a shearing  force  is 
nearly  the  same  as  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the 
same  bar  to  a direct  longitudinal  tensile  strain. 

The  author  fully  explains  the  various  ways  in 
which  plates  are  riveted  together,  and  the 
strength  of  riveted  joints,  also  the  joints  of  bar 
links  of  bridges ; and  the  proportions  of  the 
, heads  and  nuts  of  bolts  to  the  diameter  of  the 


bolt,  and  of  the  depth  and  pitch  of  the  screw 
threads,  are  given  in  detail. 

The  resistance  of  fir  timber  to  a tensile  strain 
in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  is  stated  to  be 
about  5?j  tons  per  square  inoh  in  oarefully-selected 
specimens.  It  is  important  to  know  not  only 
the  cohesive  force  of  timber  in  the  direction  of 
the  fibres,  but  across  them, — its  lateral  cohesion  ; 
for  this  is  very  much  less  than  its  strength  in 
the  other  direction.  It  is  in  fir  timber  but  l-20th 
part  of  the  cohesion  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 
The  practice  of  carpenters  to  leave  a consider, 
able  length  between  the  foot  of  a principal  rafter 
and  the  end  of  a tie-beam,  and  between  the  foot 
of  a strut  and  the  end  of  a king  or  queen  post,  is 
adduced  to  show  that  they  are  aware  of  this 
small  lateral  cohesion  of  the  fibres  of  timber. 
In  the  folio  plates  of  the  details  of  construction 
of  works  in  iron  and  timber,  fourteen  in  number, 
examples  of  a king-post  and  a queen-post  roof 
are  given  (plate  5).  When  a new  edition  of  these 
may  be  required  it  will  be  well  to  correct  the 
drawing  of  the  iron  straps  at  the  feet  of  the 
principal  rafters.  They  afford  no  correct  in- 
formation  to  a student  of  the  form  in  which  such 
straps  are  made.  Indeed,  these  examples  of 
roofs  were  better  omitted  altogether  ; the  dimen- 
sions of  the  several  scantlings  are  not  well  pro- 
portioned, some  being  too  heavy  and  some  too 
light,  and  the  straps  at  the  heads  of  the  king  and 
queen  posts  are  useless,  exoept  in  quite  excep- 
tional circumstances. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  cast-iron  to  bear  a 
compressive  force  is  stated  at  42  tons  per 
square  inch,  if  the  height  of  the  specimen  is  from 
1 or  li  diameter  high  to  from  3 to  5 diameters 
high ; between  these  limits  the  strength  is  pro- 
portional to  the  sectional  area.  For  the  lesser 
heights,  below  1J  diameter  high,  the  material 
gradually  increases  in  strength,  and  at  last,  even 
if  an  unconnected  granular  mass,  would  resist 
without  any  limit  or  any  law.  Between  the 
heights  of  3 or  5,  and  25  or  30  times  the 
diameter,  the  column  yields  by  bending  before 
its  ultimate  crushing  strength  comes  into  force. 
A table  is  given  from  Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson’ s ex- 
periments, which  shows  the  weights  producing 
fracture  of  long  pillars  by  flexure,  as  leading  to 
a practical  rule  for  the  due  proportioning  of 
columns  to  the  duty  they  have  to  perform  in 
actual  construction.  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s  own 
remark  is,  “ I have  many  times  sought,  experi- 
mentally, with  great  care,  for  the  weight  pro- 
ducing incipient  flexure,  according  to  the  theory 
of  Euler,  but  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 
So  far  as  I can  see,  flexure  commences  with 
weights  far  below  those  with  which  pillars  are 
usually  loaded  in  practice.  It  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced by  weight  much  smaller  than  are  sufficient 
to  render  it  capable  of  being  measured.  Iam, 
therefore,  doubtful  whether  such  a fixed  point 
will  ever  be  obtained,  if,  indeed,  it  exists.” 
Further  experiments  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  are 
given,  and  from  the  whole  the  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  that  the  strength  of  pillars  of  the  same 
diameter,  but  of  different  lengths,  is  inversely 
as  the  l-63  power  of  the  length.  Thus  bars 
1 in.  diameter,  and  10  ft.,  6jr  ft.,  and  5 ft.  in 
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length  are  of  equal  strength  under  the  following 
weights.  Comparing  the  bars  10  fc.  and  5 ft.  long, 

1 1 1 1 
1 0 1 -®3  : 11C3’  Cr  42-658  * 13-7S235  0r  1 to 
nearly. 

If  the  lengths  10  ft.  and  Gi  ft.  be  compared, 

1 1 1 . 
the  weights  are  1Q,6a  . @-51.6*9  or  42-658 

211371  ^ich  *3  very  nearbr  as  1 to  2.  Thus  at 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  the  strength  of 
the  pillar  is  doubled,  and  at  half  the  length  it  is 
nearly  trebled. 

Comparing  the  strength  of  pillars  of  the  same 
length  and  of  different  diameters,  they  are  found 
to  varyas  the  3'5  power  of  the  diameter. 

Pillars  of  the  same  length  and  diameter  differ 
in  strength  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  ends  are  formed.  A long  pillar  with  flat 
ends,  turned  true,  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  and  well  bedded,  is  about  three  times  as 
strong  as  a pillar  of  the  same  length  and  diameter 
with  the  ends  rounded.  It  is  found  also  that 
when  the  pillar  has  one  end  flat  and  one  round 
the  strength  is  two-thirds  of  that  of  a pillar 
with  both  ends  flat.  The  comparison  between 
the  strengths  of  pillars  with  round  and  with  flat 
ends  has  reference  to  pillars  whose  length  is  not 
less  than  thirty  times  the  diameter.  In  pillars 
shorter  than  this  proportion  the  strength  of  those 
with  round  to  that  of  those  with  flat  ends  is  not 
in  a constant  ratio ; and  it  is  found  that  it  de- 
creases when  the  length  compared  with  the 
diameter  decreases. 

The  cause  of  the  different  streugth  of  pillars, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  ends,  may  in  part 
be  referred  to  their  different  mode  of  fracture. 
The  pillar  with  rounded  ends  breaks  at  or  near 
the  middle,  and  with  one  fracture.  The  pillar 
with  both  ends  flat,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  breaks  generally  at  three  places — in  the 
middle  and  near  each  end.  The  pillar  with  one 
end  flat  and  the  other  rounded,  breaks  with  one 
fracture,  but  at  a point  distant  from  the  rounded 
end  one  third  of  the  length. 

A pillar  with  both  ends  flat,  and  with  the 
weight  firmly  and  evenly  bedded,  and  another 
with  the  ends  rounded,  may  be  compared  with  a 
horizontal  beam  fixed  at  both  ends,  as  against 
another  only  supported  at  both  ends. 

Malleable  or  wrought  iron  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  resist  compressive  forces,  especially  in 
bridges,  where  it  is  used  for  the  primary  reason 
of  its  suitability  to  resist  tensile  forces,  and  is 
put  under  compression  in  other  parts  of  the 
same  structure  because  it  is  difficult  to  unite 
pieces  of  wrought  aud  of  cast  iron  in  the  same 
structure,  and  its  comparative  weakness  to  resist 
a compressive  force  is  compensated  by  increased 
dimensions : thus  the  top  flange  of  a wrought- 
iron  girder  is  made  of  greater  sectional  area 
than  the  bottom  flange.  The  ultimate  resist- 
ance of  wrought-iron  to  a compressive  force  is 
from  16  tons  to  18  tons  per  square  inch,  stated 
in  general  terms ; but  when  applied  in  thin 
pieces,  as  in  plates,  the  compressive  force  tends 
to  buckle  it.  This  was  shown  for  the  first  time 
on  a practical  scale  when  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  in  detail  the  dimensions  of  the  tubular 
bridges  intended  to  span  the  Conway  river  and 
the  Menai  Straits.  “ This  crumpling  up  of 
wrought-iron  plates  is  but  a modification  of  the 
phenomena  of  failure  by  compression,  and  one 
that  can  only  occur  with  a ductile  and  tenacious 
material,  which  does  not  separate  into  frag- 
ments, or  suddenly  break  across,  as  cast-iron  is 
observed  to  do.” 

The  author  gives  the  particulars  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  forty  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  to  determine  the  law  of  strength  of 
wrought-iron  plates,  and  finds  that  in  respect  of 
comparative  lengths,  breadths,  and  thicknesses, 
the  strength  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
length,  directly  as  the  breadth,  and  directly  as 
the  cube  of  the  thickness,  so  that  doubling  the 
breadth  of  a plate  simply  doubles  its  strength, 
and  doubling  the  length  reduces  the  strength 
four  times  ; but  doubling  the  thickness  increases 
the  strength  eight  times ; and  if  the  thickness 
be  increased  by  only  the  fourth  part,  the 
strength  to  resist  destruction  by  flexure  is  very 
nearly  doubled ; but  these  laws  hold  good  only 
for  pressures  not  exceeding  9 tons  per  square 
inch  of  section,  above  that  crushing  begins  to 
take  place,  causing  a deviation  from  these  laws. 
“ When  failure  takes  place  in  any  wrought-iron 
pillar,  or  the  top  of  any  ordinary  tube,  by  actual 
crushing,  it  will  be  found  to  have  sustained  little 
more  than  about  16  or  18  tons  per  square  inch 
of  transverse  section,  and  no  alteration  in  its 


manner  of  construction  would  be  of  any  avail ; 
but  should  it  fail  by  buckling,  its  breaking  strain 
would  fall  short  of  this  quantity ; and  any  con- 
trivance or  method  of  construction  which  would 
give  it  rigidity,  and  prevent  buckling,  would 
bring  the  structure  nearer  to  this  limit  of 
crushing.” 

Besides  a large  store  of  information  on  the 
subjects  we  have  mentioned,  the  author  treats 
of  timber  in  compression,  stone  and  brickwork 
in  compression,  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel,  and  some  properties  of  lead  and  copper. 
The  folio  plates  which  accompany  the  volume 
show  Borne  good  examples  of  construction  in  the 
Erith  ironworks  and  in  the  com  w’arehouses  at 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead. 


AMONG  THE  ACADEMY  PICTURES* 

No  one  who  visited  last  year’s  Academy  will 
have  forgotten  Mr.  Fildes’s  remarkable  picture, 
“The  Casual  Ward,”  or  fail  to  look  what  the 
artist  has  to  give  this  year  ; and,  probably,  few 
would  guess  that  the  brilliantly-painted  Bingle 
figure,  under  the  title  “Betty”  (1,221),  was  by 
the  same  hand.  It  speaks  much  for  the  real 
originality  and  power  of  this  rising  artist,  that 
he  has  made  no  effort  to  repeat  his  success  of 
last  year,  but  has  chosen  to  give  a test  of  his 
talent  in  dealing  with  the  most  opposite  [subject 
and  style.  “Betty”  is  a three-quarter  length, 
life-size,  of  a damsel  in  the  full  blow  of  ruddy 
health,  coming  through  the  long  grass,  with 
milking-pail  under  one  arm  and  stool  hanging  in 
the  other  hand.  The  vigorous  action  of  the 
figure  is  admirably  given,  and  all  the  accessories 
add  to  the  light  and  fresh  impression  of  the 
whole, — the  landscape  in  the  strong  sunshine 
behind,  the  pail  still  wet  inside,  and  containing 
a bunch  of  field  daisies,  the  glint  of  the  bright 
sun-light  through  the  brim  of  the  straw-hat,  all 
combine  to  give  intensity  to  this  picture  of  rustic 
health  and  good  humour.  The  work  has  been 
judiciously  hung  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  in 
Gallery  X.,  where  it  cannot  endanger  the  figures 
of  certain  Academicians.  A like  compliment 
has  been  paid  to  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe’s  best  picture, 
“The  French  Savants  in  Egypt,  1798”  (831), 
which  is  to  be  found  near  the  floor,  in  a corner 
of  the  “ Lecture-room.”  When  the  Mameluke 
cavalry  charged  the  French,  the  cry  was, — 
“ Messieurs  the  savants  and  the  donkeys  within 
the  square ! ” and  here  we  have  them,  a group 
of  portrait-figures,  their  parti-coloured  dresses 
forming  a bright  contrast  under  the  hot  sun ; one 
or  two  prudently  reclining  on  the  ground  while 
the  firing  goes  on  outside ; Balzao  (not  the 
novelist)  in  green  coat,  squatted  down  in  a 
somewhat  toad-fashion,  and  reckoning  on  his 
fingers  the  points  of  an  argument  he  is  full  of  ; 
among  the  group  seated  on  their  donkeys  is  seen 
the  beautiful  feminine  profile  of  Berthollet,  who 
listens  with  philosophic  calm  to  some  eager 
remarks  of  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire.  This  is  a work 
full  of  humour,  interest,  and  executive  ability, 
better  than  the  artist’s  other  two  pictures, 
of  which  “Sheep-shearing”  (202)  was  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  evidently  bestowed  on  it, 
though  it  is  exceedingly  clever  in  its  way.  The 
Lecture-room  contains  also  the  sole  work  by 
Israels,  “Waiting  for  the  Herring-boats ” (850), 
not  quite  a fortunate  specimen  of  the  artist; 
his  “ broad  ” treatment  of  the  sea  is  here 
exaggerated  into  roughness,  and  the  figures  have 
hardly  the  usual  interest  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Calderon’s  two  principal  works  this  year 
both  take  us  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arles ; in 
one  we  have  the  cloisters  of  St.  Trophyme, 
where  a “refurbishing”  (210)  of  the  church 
“properties”  is  going  on,  and  a very  plain  old 
priest  scares  in  open-mouthed  admiration  at  the 
renewed  lustre  with  which  the  silver  image  of 
his  saintship  shines  out,  after  a scrubbing  from 
the  pretty  black-haired  damsel,  in  red  scarf, 
who  holds  it  up.  In  the  other  work  the  same 
pretty  woman,  chin  in  air,  forms  the  centre  of  a 
trio  of  “coquettes”  (250),  who  come  over  a 
bridge  laughing  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  swain 
behind  who  has  been  snubbed,  but  is  trying  to 
carry  it  off  by  a contemptuous  manner : the 
humour  of  this  latter  figure  is  admirable.  Both 
works  show  that  strong  and  uncompromising 
light  affected  by  the  artist,  in  which  every 
detail  of  figure  and  costume  comes  out  with  a 
clearness  perhaps  bordering  on  hardness,  and 
in  which,  at  all  events,  no  difficulty  can  be 
evaded  or  slurred  over.  But  Mr.  Calderon 
scarcely,  of  late  ’years,  keeps  up  to  his  former 
standard  in  elevation  of  feeling  and  subject; 
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“ Toujours  fidele”  (319)  has  a quiet  pathos,  but 
has  been  much  surpassed  by  former  works  of  a 
similar  tone  of  feeling.  The  little  bit  called 
“ Great  Sport,”  where  two  ohildren  wade  waist- 
deep  through  bright  sunlit  grass]  after  butter- 
flies (1,158),  is  most  perfect  in  its  way ; but  the 
subject,  of  course,  is  slight. 

Some  author  (is  it  Dickens  ?)  has  recorded  , 
an  argument  to  the  effect  that  post-boys  are  im- 
mortal, because  “no  one  ever  saw  a dead  post- 
boy, or  the  grave  of  one.”  Mr.  Marks  thinks  •' 
they  are  worth  immortalising,  at  any  rate,  for 
he  has  expended  his  best  powers  on  the  delinea- 
tion of  “ Three  jolly  Post-boys  ” (166)  in  a state 
of  beery  exaltation  round  a table  outside  a , 
tavern  door,  two  of  them  listening  in  high  en- 
joyment to  the  facetious  remarks  addressed  by 
the  third  to  the  comely  Hebe  of  the  house. 
The  artist  has  seldom  done  a cleverer  thing 
than  this ; the  face  of  the  “ boy  ” opposite,  who  1 
cannot  restrain  his  laughter,  is  a perfeot  study 
of  grotesque  facial  expression  ; the  whole  of  the 
accessories  are  painted  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  certain  sunflowers  are  introduced  with 
marked  effect  as  a foil  to  the  blue  jackets  of 
the  trio.  The  humour  of  the  “Merrie  Jeste” 
(242)  is  much  more  worthy  of  the  artist’s  talents, 
and  recalls  the  peculiar  bouquet  of  “a  chapter 
of  Rabelais”  last  year, — a new  turn  in  Mr.  .. 
Marks’s  humour.  The  man  telling  the  jest  is  a 
type  frequently  met  with ; somewhat  solemn 
and  heavy  in  his  way  of  telling  it,  in  spite  of  his 
twinkling  eyes ; the  suppressed  enjoyment  in 
the  screwed-up  features  of  the  other  is  quite 
infeotious.  The  picture  hardly  needed  so  much 
back-ground.  FromMr.  Marks’s  humorous  men  to 
Mr.  Leslie’s  lovely  women  is  an  effective  contrast. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  “ School  Revisited  ” (196) 
of  the  latter  artist.  A beautiful  young  lady  just  j 
married  has  come  back  to  the  sohool,  which  she 
but  lately  left,  and  sits  on  a bench  in  the 
court-yard  among  some  of  her  old  companions, 
one  of  whom  greets  her  through  a window, 
another  silently  contemplates  her  with  a re- 
flection  on  her  own  possible  future,  and  two 
young  girls  study  the  wedding-ring  on  the-  I 
visitor’s  hand  with  an  expression  of  interest  and 
awe.  The  tones  of  the  dresses  make  a quiet  I 
harmony  delightful  to  the  eye ; the  principal  j 
figure  has  an  exquisite  grace  and  sweetness,  but 
she  certainly  belongs  to  a social  sphere  quite  ; 
above  her  companions,  who  are  rather  unfairly 
treated  as  a foil  to  her.  “ On  the  Banks  of 
the  Thames,  A.D.  200”  (1,193),  is  Bimply 
“ Nausicaa  ” over  again,  with  another  name  j 
and  on  “ The  Path  by  the  River”  (438),  sits  the  ,J 
same  young  lady  who  a year  or  two  ago  eloped 
in  “ A.D.  1745,”  looking  rather  repentant ; the 
Bunlight  effect  through  the  trees  here  is  very 
pleasant. 

We  may  class  together  Mr.  F.  Walker  (as 
represented  this  year),  Mr.  Boughton,  and  Mr- 
Morris,  as  representatives  of  idyllic  landscape, 
in  which  figures  give  the  predominant  interest  of 
the  scenes.  Mr.  Walker  sends  only  one  small 
work,  “ Right  of  Way  ” (25),  which  is  disputed 
by  a motherly  sheep  against  a woman  and  a little 
boy,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  latter.  The  figure 
of  the  woman  has  that  rather  exaggerated  action, 
of  the  legs  which  tho  painter  is  apt  to  fall  into  j 
the  landscape,  with  its  rainy  sky  and  grass 
studded  with  daisies  and  sparkling  with  light, 
shows  its  authorship  at  once ; and  we  cannot  but 
observe  how  far  superior  are  the  Bheep  to  the 
production  of  certain  well-known  manufacturers 
in  this  line,  who  have  kept  the  Academy  in  sheep  : 
any  time  these  twenty  years.  Mr.  Boughton’s 
principal  work  this  year,  “The  Bearers  of  the 
Burden”  (101),  is  an  advance  upon  previous 
works  in  tone  of  feeling  and  motive  ; the  bearers  ! 
of  the  burden  are  the  women,  three  of  whom  1 
trudge  along  a little  way  in  the  rear  of  a lord  of 
creation,  in  the  shape  of  a navvy  with  his  coat  1 
thrown  over  his  back  and  the  sleeves  hanging  1 
down  behind,  more  suo;  his  face  is  not  seen,  but 
doggedness  and  obstinacy  are  in  every  line  of  his 
figure,  and  he  can  be  no  very  pleasant  head  of  a 
household.  The  landscape  through  which  the 
figures  move  seems  in  keeping  with  the  feeling 
of  the  subject, — grey  and  melancholy.  Of  the 
artist’s  two  single-figure  pictures,  “The  Path  of 
Roses”  and  “ Grey  Days”  (182,  198)-,  the  latter 
is  the  more  successful.  Mr.  Morris,  in  “ The 
Widow’s  Harvest”  (37),  repeats  somewhat  the 
feeling  and  manner  of  a former  work,  with  less 
effect ; but  in  “ The  Mowers  ” (1,192),  he  shows 
symptoms  of  departing  from  the  groove  he 
seemed  to  have  fallen  into ; the  men  here,  in  the  i 
full  swing  of  work,  are  well  contrasted  in  charac- 
ter, and  show  much  life  and  spirit  in  design. 
But  of  those  who  combine  nature  with  figure 
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nbjects,  Mr.  Hook  is  for  the  present  pro- 
minent, and  has  never  been  better  than  this 
ear.  His  finest  work,  and  one  in  a style  rather 
Ifferent  from  what  we  are  used  to,  is  “The 
,and  of  Cuyp  ” (308).  Here,  in  place  of  the 
laty-blue  Bea  of  the  South  of  England  coast 
cenes,  we  have  what  Tennyson  calls  a 
brimming  river,”  full  and  slow,  and  probably 
little  muddy,  but  bright  with  the  reflected 
ight  of  the  sky ; in  the  foreground  a youth 
iours  milk  into  a brass  vessel,  while  a girl  who 
as  been  milking  stands  by,  her  head  in  a full 
ight,  and  beautifully  relieved  against  the  sky 
without  the  slightest  hardness  or  over-definition 
f outline.  Another  most  original  work  is 
Wise  Saws  ” (256),  croaked  by  a big  raven  on  a 
ail  in  the  foreground,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
ows  whioh  are  cooling  themselves  in  the  stream, 
,nd  looking  with  ineffable  stupidity  at  the 
loquent  bird  ; the  contrast  between  the  tone  of 
he  water,  the  general  aerial  tone  of  the  picture 
n fact,  in  this  work  and  in  the  last  named,  speak 
nuch  for  the  painter’s  diligent  study  and  appro- 
bation of  local  character  and  tone  in  scenery, 
in  his  old  manner  are  “ Hearts  of  Oak  ” (47)  and 
he  “ Samphire  Gatherer”  (439),  of  which  the 
brmor  is  the  best ; in  the  latter,  the  painter  has 
lot  realised  so  strongly  the  look  of  depth,  from 
he  height  of  foreground  down  to  the  water,  as 
le  has  in  one  or  two  previous  similar  oomposi- 
ions.  With  this  class  of  subjoot  (though  in  a 
luffioiently  different  manner  from  Hook)  we  may 
dace  “ The  Votive  Offering  ” (431)  of  Mr. 
lennessey,  who  has  succeeded  in  striking  out  a 
ine  of  his  own,  and  has  kept  to  it,  and  improved 
t.  The  present  picture  shows  a scene  on  the 
soast  of  Normandy  (on  high  land  overlooking 
he  sea),  where  it  is  not  unusual  for  a sailor  to 
;ake  a model  of  his  ship  as  a votive  offering,  to 
)6  hung  up  in  the  church,  and  ensure  the  safety 
)f  the  real  vessel  on  her  voyage.  The  worthy 
lailor  walks  slowly  through  the  scattered  trees 
mpporting  his  mother  on  one  arm,  and  carrying 
iis  mimio  ship,  followed  by  his  wife  and  child  ; 

1 priest,  the  genius  loci,  sits  on  a bench  with  his 
jack  to  the  spectator,  and  looks  over  the  sea : 
here  is  a quiet  diffused  light  over  the  whole 
vhich  accords  well  with  the  feeling  of  the  sub- 
ject ; though  by  no  means  powerful  or  striking, 
:his  is  a very  pleasiDg  work,  of  some  originality.* 
Of  Mr.  Frith’s  numerous  life-size  figures  the 
best  probably  are  “ Polly  Peachum  ” ( Beggars' 
Opera:  614),  and  “ St.  Valentine’s  Day  ” (320), 
an  Irish  lass  showing  her  teeth  in  a broad  grin 
Df  delight  over  a gay  valentine.  It  appears  to 
be  a kind  of  necessity  that  the  quota  of  works 
of  this  type  should  be  annually  furnished  by 
the  artist ; it  is  a pity  that  a painter  of  such 
high  ability  should  not  aim  at  something  of  more 
intellectual  interest  than  these  works,  with  what- 
ever technical  merit,  can  be  said  to  possess. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Ward  has  been  very  successful  in 
hitting  off  Lady  Teazle  before  her  marriage, 
employed,  as  she  describes  herself,  in  strumming 
her  father  to  sleep  after  a day’s  hunting  and  a 
heavy  dinner  (283)  ; she  looks  very  like  the  sort 
of  girl,  and  is  formal,  weary,  and  impatient  in 
her  expression  and  mechanical  manner  of  playing; 
and  the  old  gentleman,  red  faced  and  somnolent, 
with  his  handkerchief  over  his  head  and  the  wine 
and  walnuts  at  his  side,  is  a capital  study.  Mrs. 
Ward’s  episode  in  the  boyish  days  of  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  (380),  is  a picture  that  will  find  many 
admirers,  both  for  its  sentiment  and  its  free 
stylo  of  manipulation.  A kind  of  moral  lesson 
seems  to  have  been  aimed  at  in  hanging  Mr. 
Prinsep’s  “Minuet”  (125)  and  Mr.  Stone’s  “ Sain 
•et  Sauf  ” (130),  so  as  to  balance  each  other — the 
contrast  of  refined  luxurious  amusement  with 
love  and  affection  in  humble  life ; the  former  is 
a very  well  painted  collection  of  rather  sleepy - 
looking  figures  in  satin  dresses,  effective  in 
colour;  the  latter  is  a work  of  considerable  spirit 
and  feeling  ; the  scene  is  the  interior  of  a French 
soldier’s  cottage,  in  whose  absence  on  siege  duty 
an  increase  in  the  family  has  taken  place,  and  he 
and  his  good  woman,  who  is  still  confined  to  bed, 
are  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  of  mutual  con- 
i gratulation,  on  his  safe  return ; she  flings  her 
arms  round  bis  neck  with  an  expression  none  the 
less  real  and  ^touching  for  being  displayed  on 
plain  and  homely  features ; the  little  daughter 
! tries  to  excite  her  father’s  attention  to  the  new 
i comer  m the  cradle.  The  whole  of  the  acces- 
sories are  most  carefully  studied  aud  painted, 
i and  there  is  a genuine  though  rough  pathos  in 
the  scene  which  is  very  interesting,  and  shows 


* The  fanciful  superstition  which  gives  the  subject  for 
1 this  pieture  is  incidentally  referred  to,  without  any  expla- 
i nation,  in  one  of  the  best  of  Browning’s  shorter  poems, — 
i “Le  Byron  de  nos  Jours," 


the  artist  in  rather  a new  light.  We  should  not 
forget,  speaking  of  Mr.  Prinsep,  his  other  large 
work,  “ Home  from  Gleaning”  (392),  four  or  five 
girls  in  a kind  of  procession  with  the  bundles 
they  have  collected,  in  which  a more  serious  tone 
is  aimed  at  than  in  the  “ Minuet”  ; not  quite 
successfully,  though  as  -u  composition  it  is  very 
good. 

Mr.  Hodgson’s  piotures  this  year  are  not  so 
interesting  in  subject  as  some  of  his  previous 
Eastern  scenes ; indeed,  the  two  principal  ones, 

“ A Barber’s  Shop  in  Tunis  ” and  “ Cockfighting  ” 
(141,  241),  are  rather  repelling,  though  there  is 
excellent  humour  in  the  professional  pride  of  the 
operator  and  the  misery  of  the  patient  in  the 
first-named.  In  brilliancy  and  purity  of  colour 
they  are  an  advance  upon  previous  works.  Mr. 
Storey  has  given  bis  chief  effort  to  portraits  this 
year,  and  hia  “ Mrs.  Finch  ” (24)  is  a very 
charming  specimen  of  the  au  naturel  order  of 
portrait.  The  lady  leans  over  a balustrade  facing 
the  spectator,  her  shoulders  covered  with  a lacc 
scarf.  The  features  and  the  hand  resting  on  the 
balustrade  are  beautifully  modelled ; the  latter 
we  note  because  there  are  some  very  bad  hands 
in  the  exhibition  by  those  who  ought  to  bo  better 
hands  at  it.  The  rather  hard  texture  and  cold 
tone,  which  suit  very  well  with  Mr.  Storey’s 
Dutch  or  Queen  Anne  subjects,  where  all  is 
artificial,  strike  one  a3  not  quite  pleasant  in  this 
life-size  portrait.  His  small  work,  “Caught” 
(142),  is  in  his  best  way  in  humour  and  cxecu- 
tion  both.  M.  Tissot,who  has  constituted  himself 
the  painter  of  London  drawing-rooms,  is  also  at 
his  best  in  “Hush!”  (1,233),  the  ejaculation 
being  preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  a 
violin  solo  by  a remarkably  pretty  young  lady 
amateur,  who  stands,  with  bow  outstretched, 
in  a Blightly  theatrical  attitude.  Among  the 
company  two  “distinguished  Orientals”  are 
conspicuous,  and  sit  with  their  hands  square  on 
the  arms  of  their  chairs,  desperately  uncomfort- 
able in  their  white  kids,  and  staring  at  the 
player  much  as  the  cows  in  Mr.  Hook’s  picture 
stare  at  the  raven.  We  say  the  artist  is  at  his 
best  here,  with  the  reservation  that  his  best 
might  be  better ; he  is  either  too  superficial  or 
two  cynical  in  his  view  of  this  phase  of  modern 
life.  Even  people  “ in  society  ” have  souls,  if 
M.  Tissot  could  find  it  out.  Being  in  a humour 
for  contrasts,  we  will  jump  from  M.  Tissot  to  Mr. 
Erskine  Nicol,  who  has  travelled  south  to  see 
what  “The  New  Vintage”  (245)  is  like,  and 
has  brought  a capital  reminiscence  of  it  in  the 
figure  of  the  fat,  comfortable  Spaniard  (or  Portu- 
guese?), reflecting  solemnly,  with  an  eye  fixed  on 
futurity,  on  the  quality  of  the  half-glass  he  ha3 
just  swallowed  ; the  work  is  a good  one  in  every 
inspect,  and  we  only  wish  it  may  herald  a little 
further  variation  from  the  “dirty  Irishman” 
type  of  subject,  which  the  artist  had  fairly 
wearied  us  of.  His  larger  work,  “Always  Tell 
the  Truth”  (561),  is  clever  enough,  no  doubt; 
but  that  a painter  should  spend  this  trouble  and 
take  up  this  space  in  portraying  two  of  the 
most  disagreeable  types  of  humanity  extant, — a 
stupid,  ugly  old  woman,  and  a fat,  blubbering 
boy, — is  enough  to  make  one  absolutely  angry.  A 
pleasanter  picture  of  humble  life  is  Mr.  Orohard- 
son’s  “Too  Good  to  be  True”  (153),  where  an 
orange  is  offered  by  a good-natured  old  fruit- 
seller  to  a little  child,  who  stands  timidly  clasp- 
ing  his  sister’s  hand,  unable  to  realise  the  won- 
derful fact ; the  natural  way  in  which  the  inci- 
dent is  rendered  gives  an  interest  to  the  work, 
in  spite  of  the  dingy  colour  and  blurred  execu- 
tion which  more  or  less  mark  all  this  painter’s 
works,  and  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  get 
reconciled  to.  In  “ Moonlight  on  the  Lagoons” 
(229),  the  artist  has  realised  an  original  effect ; 
whether  it  is  like  moonlight  is  another  question, 
but  the  picture  is  the  reverse  of  commonplace. 

Mr.  Riviere  will  not  injure  his  reputation  by 
his  picture  of  the  “ Last  ol'  the  Garrison  ” (626), 
a large  dog  left  wounded  and  dying  on  the 
staircase  of  a house  that  has  been  evacuated 
after  an  apparently  vigorous  defence  ; but  it  is 
not  equal  in  interest  to  some  of  his  previous 
animal  pictures,  and  there  seems  too  much 
canvas  employed  merely  as  a setting  for  the 
dog.  But  we  look  with  more  interest  at  the 
artist’s  “ War-time  ” (89  : illustrated  by  a verse 
from  Sydney  Dobell),  because  it  is  an  indication 
of  an  extension  of  his  powers,  in  presenting  us 
with  a human  figure  of  real  interest ; his  men 
having  been  hitherto  mostly  mere  accompani- 
ments to  his  animals.  An  old  farmer,  with  a 
thin  worn  face,  leans  over  the  wall  of  a snow- 
covered  field,  holding  the  paper  whioh  has 
brought  the  news  that  “Tommy”  is  among  the 
slain  in  some  distant  campaign.  The  old  man  is 


not  strongly  moved  outwardly ; he  is  simply 
broken  in  spii’it.  The  picture  is  not  intense,  but 
it  is  perfectly  genuine  in  its  pathos,  unforced 
and  unpretentious,  and  will  lead  to  anew  interest 
in  the  artist’s  productions.  As  a work  of  some- 
what kindred  feeling,  we  may  turn  to  Miss  Starr’s 
“ Hardly  Earned  ” (527),  which  we  notice  with 
a double  pleasure,  as  marking  the  point  at  which 
a hard-studying,  persevering  young  lady-artist 
has  passed  from  the  stage  of  promise  to  that  of 
performance.  Her  own  position  has  been 
“ hardly  earned  ”;  she  has  been  bettering  it 
year  by  year,  however,  and  this  work,  we  think, 
fixes  it.  The  single  figure  is  that  of  a poor 
toiling  young  music-teacher  or  governess,  who 
has  taken  off  her  damp  boots,  and  fallen  into 
uneasy  slumber  in  her  chair  after  a weary  day. 
Nothing  is  slurred  over  in  the  execution  ; every 
detail  helps  the  subject,  but  without  in  the  least 
weakening  the  predominant  interest  of  the  figure, 
with  the  pale  worn  face  iu  full  light ; the  picture 
is  one  of  real  pathos. 

Mr.  Pettie,  whose  aim  is  satire  and  not  pathos, 
has  an  excellent  work  here  in  “Jacobites,  1745” 
(1,217),  his  “ diploma  picture  ” on  election  as  an 
It.A.  The  group  of  sbabby-looking  highland 
gentlemen  collected  in  the  middle  of  an  empty 
hall  to  hear  a mysterious  letter  read,  while  one 
of  their  number  keeps  guard  in  a ridiculously 
ostentatious  attitude  of  defence  and  defiance  in 
the  doorway,  recalls  just  such  a scene  and  such 
actors  as  figure  in  the  rendezvous  at  Ellieslaw’s 
house  (is  it  not?)  in  the  “ Black  D warf.”  This  is 
one  of  Mr.  Pettie’s  best  works  in  regard  to 
character,  and  concentration  and  point  in  the 
composition. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  Walter  Hibbert,  Adam  Weiler,  Richard 
Reed,  Henry  Ham,  and  William  Alexander 
Matthews,  charged  with  unlawfully  conspiring 
together  to  molest  and  obstruct  Mr.  Edgar 
Graham  and  others,  with  the  view  of  injuring 
them  in  their  business  as  cabinet  manufac- 
turers, were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  one 
month’s  imprisonment.  The  Judge  (Cloasby), 
in  passing  sentence,  said, — 

“ I cannot  h»lp  thinking  that  the  course  which  you  pur- 
sued in  this  allair  was  harsh  and  injurious;  it  was  not  a 
few  days  that  this  picketing  went  on,  it  was  pursued  for  a 
long  time;  and  I do  not  know  what  would  become  of 
society  if  parties  were  allowed  to  watch  and  beset  a person 
in  his  business.  I can  imagine  nothing  more  annoying, 
and  calculated  Jto  preveut  him  from  exercising  his  free 
will,  and  certainly  nothing  more  injurious  to  a master  in 
his  business,  than  to  hare  day  by  day,  morning  and  night, 
his  premises  watched,  and  workmen  going  iu  and  going 
out  accosted  and  pressed,  and  money  offered  to  them, 
and,  in  some  instances,  threats  held  out  to  them,  as  has 
been  done  in  this  oase.  At  the  same  time,  I cannot  help 
thinking  that  you  did  what  you  did,  believing  that  under 
the  law  as  it  existed  you  were  only  doing  what  you  had  a 
right  to  do." 

The  Dispute  in  the  Building  Trade  at  Stoke 
and  Newcastle. — The  trade  dispute  between  the 
master  builders  and  the  operative  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  the  Potteries  and  Newcastle  was 
brought  before  Mr.  H.  C.  Greenwood,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  recently  at  the  Town- 
liall,  Stoke,  for  arbitration.  On  the  5tn  inst., 
Mr.  Greenwood  gave  his  decision.  The  first 
question,  be  states,  was  that  of  the  hours  of 
work.  At  the  present  time  the  hours  are  from 
six  a.m.  to  five  p.m.  all  the  year  round,  with  the 
exception  of  Saturday.  The  masters  proposed 
to  make  the  following  alterations  : — That  from 
the  3rd  of  February  to  the  8th  of  November 
the  hours  should  be  from  six  a.m.  to  half-past 
five  p.m.,  and  from  the  9th  of  November  to 
the  2nd  of  February  from  seven  a.m.  to  five 
p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays,  when  work  is  to  cease 
at  one  p.m.  Among  the  reasons  given  by  the 
masters  in  support  of  these  alterations  the  chief 
was  the  great  loss  they  incur  in  winter  time, 
when  practically  the  men  do  little  or  no  work 
between  six  and  seven  or  half-past  seven  a.m. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  operatives  gave  as  reasons 
for  the  retention  of  the  hours  that  labour  was 
divided  more  fairly,  that  there  was  uniformity, 
and  that  at  a time  of  the  year  when  their 
expenditure  would  be  greater,  they  would,  if  the 
masters’  proposal  were  adopted,  earn  less.  Mr. 
Greenwood  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  present 
arrangement  of  hours  did  press  unfairly  on  the 
masters,  and  that  the  alteration  they  asked  for 
was  only  reasonable,  and  he  therefore  decided 
that  the  hours  of  work  should  be  from  the  3rd  of 
February  to  the  8th  of  November  from  six  a.m. 
to  half-past  five  p.m.,  and  from  the  9th  of 
November  to  the  2nd  of  February  from  seven 
a.m.  to  half-past  five  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays 
to  ono  p.m. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Strike  of  Glasgow  Painters. — At  ten  o’clock  on 
the  3rd  iust.  a mass  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
painters  who  had  not  had  their  demands  con- 
ceded was  held  in  the  Moulders’  Hall.  A lively 
discussion  took  place  as  to  what  course  of  action 
should  be  taken.  Ultimately  a deputation  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  a deputation  of  the 
masters,  and  were  invested  with  full  powers. 
• When  the  two  deputations  met  in  the  Trades’ 
Hall,  the  matter  was  fully  discussed,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  masters  agreed  to  give 
the  advance  of  wages,  from  7d.  to  7Jd.  per 
hour;  while  the  men,  who  had  asked  for  a 
reduction  of  the  working  hours,  from  fifty- 
seven  to  fifty-four  per  week,  consented  to  the 
hours  being  fifty-six  per  week,  work  being 
stopped  at  one  o’clock  on  Saturday.  On  this 
result  being  announced  to  those  who  had  waited 
in  the  Moulders’  Hall,  there  were  great  demon- 
strations of  triumph.  The  men  resumed  work 
next  day  on  the  new  system,  terminating  a strike 
which  only  lasted  one  day. 

Edinburgh  Building  Trade. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Edinburgh  master  builders,  held  on  the  6th 
inst.,  it  was  resolved  to  maintain  within  the  city 
(municipal)  boundaries  the  present  agreed-on 
rate  of  wages  of  8^d.  per  hour,  while  sanctioning 
an  increase  upon  the  rate  of  id.  per  hour  which 
has  recently  been  paid  without  these  boundaries. 
Several  hundred  more  men  than  can  be  got 
could  be  employed  at  the  present  time  within 
the  city. 

Extraordinary  Manifesto. — The  following  is  a 
copy  of  a circular  just  issued  by  the  Operative 
Bricklayers’  Society  at  Blackburn  : — 

“ To  Master  Joiners,  Masons,  Architects,  <f-c. 

We,  the  operative  bricklayers,  wish  to  inform  you  that 
no  member  of  this  society  shall  be  permitted,  uuder  any 
circumstances,  to  contract  for,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  kind  of  brickwork  that  may  have  been  con- 
tracted for  or  sub-contracted  for  under  the  original 
contract,  nor  shall  any  of  our  members  work  for  any 
master  who  shall  contract  for  such  work.  In  contracts 
where  the  whole  job  is  let  together  the  original  contractor 
must  (unless  he  iutends  to  employ  men  himself,  then  he 
will  have  to  pay  6d.  per  day  extra  to  our  rate  of  wages) 
get  a tender  from  some  master  bricklayer,  previous  to 
sending  in  his  tender  for  the  job,  who  shall  be  considered 
as  being  the  original  contractor  in  such  case.  Nor  shall 
any  of  our  men  work  on  any  job  where  the  master  mason 
allows  his  men  to  set  brick,  either  on  the  job  they  are 
working  at,  or  any  other  job  that  the  master  masou  may 
be  erecting  at  the  time,  or  may  have  recently  completed, 
unless  such  master  mason  shall  have  employed  a member 
of  this  society  to  do  the  work ; nor  shall  any  of  our  mem- 
bers be  allowed  to  work  for  any  master  joiner  or  builder 
(or  work  on  any  job  where  such  master  joiner  or  builder 
may  have  a contract)  who  employs  masons  or  others  not 
members  of  this  society,  to  set  fixtures  up  or  do  any  other 
kind  of  brickwork  where  a bricklayer  is  required.  This 
law  is  intended  to  entirely  do  away  with  second-yard 
work,  or  any  one  setting  brick  except  those  who  have 
served  a legal  apprenticeship  to  the  trnde.  And  by 
strictly  adhering  to  these  rules  you  will  oblige  yours,  on 
behalf  of  the  Operative  Bricklayers’  Society, 

James  Wobswick,  Secretary.” 


THE  ARTISANS’  INSTITUTE. 

The  meeting  held  at  Grosvenor  House  the 
other  day  in  aid  of  this  Association,  when  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster  gave  his 
powerful  help,  was  well  attended,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  affairs  was  clearly  Btated  by  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley — always  earnest 
and  sensible, — Mr.  H.  Pratt,  and  others.  The 
response,  however,  in  the  way  of  donations  was 
not  very  large.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Solly  has  always 
found  strong  backers,  but  we  are  forced  to 
confess  to  our  impression  that  the  resulting 
good  to  the  public  has  been  scarcely  commen- 
surate, — at  least,  so  it  strikes  us  : plenty  of 
talk,  plenty  of  printing,  plenty  of  repetitions  of 
Mr.  Solly’s  name,  but  nothing  very  good,  large, 
and  tangible  to  show  as  a result.  We  will  take 
our  own  opportunity  to  look  at  what  is  being 
done,  and  shall  be  delighted  if  we  find  our- 
selves able  to  give  heartier  support  to  the  new 
move  in  Castle-street  than  we  can  just  now. 


WOOD  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds 
& Co.,  of  Southwark-streefc,  a copy  of  their  new 
“ Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Builders’  Machinery 
and  Appliances,”  from  which  we  gather  that  they 
are  fully  alive  to  the  increased  necessity  for 
labour-saving  machinery.  This  necessity,  which 
arises  from  the  high  races  that  have  so  long  been 
maintained  in  the  labour  market,  is  such  that 
without  machinery  the  money  expended  for  wages 
often  precludes  the  possibility  of  making  profits. 
There  are,  of  course,  thousands  of  cases  in  which 
steam  power  is  not  available,  and  it  is  in  cases 
of  this  kind  that  Messrs.  Reynolds’s  inventions 
will  be  found  more  particularly  useful. 

The  catalogue  sent  to  us  contains  particulars 


of  a sawing- machine  which  they  call  the 
"Eureka.”  It  consists  of  a strong  iron  table 
with  a circular  saw  on  the  one  side,  and  a band- 
saw with  canting  table  on  the  other.  The 
spindle  of  the  circular  saw  is  raised  or  lowered 
by  a hand- screw,  so  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to 
the  required  height  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
This  machine  is  self-feeding,  and  can  be  worked 
either  by  hand  or  by  steam  power,  and  professes 
to  answer  every  purpose  of  a small  “ general 
joiner.”  Among  a number  of  new  mortising, 
machines  we  notice  particularly  those  which 
F.  W.  R.  & Co.  call  the  "Monarch”  and  the 
" Premier.”  The  great  advantage  of  the  last-men- 
tioned  appears  to  be  in  the  timber-carrying  bed, 
which,  besides  moving  horizontally  and  laterally, 
can  be  shifted  to  any  required  angle, — an  arrange- 
ment which  must  be  very  useful  for  many  kinds 
of  work,  not  only  on  account  of  the  time  which 
it  must  save,  but  also  for  the  oxactness  which  it 
secures  in  cutting  mortises  at  an  angle. 

While  Messrs.  Reynolds  & Co.’s  speciality  still 
appears  to  be  wood-cutting  machinery,  wo  see 
from  the  catalogue  that  they  do  not  by  any 
means  confine  themselves  to  this,  as  it  includes 
drawings  of  moctarand  loam  mixing  mills,  both 
for  hand  and  steam  power,  stone-sawing  ma- 
chines, paint-grinding  mills,  and  a very  large 
variety  of  hoisting  appliances.  It  also  contains 
particulars  of  horizontal  and  vertical  engines 
and  boilers,  but  of  these  we  are  not  able  to  say 
more  than  that  the  prices  appear  to  be  low.  The 
catalogue  is  illustrated  by  about  one  hundred 
engravings,  accompanied  by  full  descriptions. 
It  is  well  got  up,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  builders. 


HAMPSTEAD  CHURCH. 

Ix  our  notice  of  Mr.  G.  G.  8cott’a  design  for  improving 
the  interior  of  Hampstead  Church,  now  exhibiting  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  wo  expressed  ourselves  as  scarcely  able 
to  deduce  the  amount  of  improvement  that  was  intended. 
A little  inquiry  enables  us  to  say  that  the  plan  was 
designed  to  meet  the  two  great  objections  wnieh  have 
been  raised  against  the  proposals  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Church.  These  objections  are,— first,  that  they  desire  to 
destroy  the  tower,— the  best  feature  of  the  existing 
church ; and,  secondly,  that  their  scheme  perpetuates  the 
one  great  inconvenience  of  the  present  arrangement, 
namely,  the  position  of  the  principal  entrances  at  the 
same  end  of  the  church  as  the  communion-table,  so  that 
every  one  entering  the  church  is  in  full  view  of  the  whole 
congregation.  To  avoid  these  objections,  and  to  diminish 
the  outlay  required  to  restore  the  church,  was  the 
object  of  the  plan.  Mr.  Scott  proposes  to  place  the 
communion-table  at  the  end  of  the  church  opposite 
to  tho  entrances,  and  to  throw  out  at  this  end  of 
the  church  the  apsidal  chancel,  which  the  trustees 
desire.  By  thus  reversing  the  church,  the  necessity  for 
destroying  the  tower,  which  many  are  most  anxious  to 
preserve,  is  removed.  Tho  west  end  of  the  church  is 
modern,  so  that  a chancel  can  be  added  at  this  end  with- 
out any  interference  with  tho  original  structure.  The 
fall  of  the  ground,  and  the  direction  of  the  principal 
approach  to  the  church,  which  is  from  the  east,  make  it 
impossible  to  alter  materially  the  existing  entrances,  so 
that  the  architect  thinks  it  perfectly  reasonable  to  shift 
the  communion-table  to  that  extremity  of  the  building 
which  is  opposite  to  the  main  entrances.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  plan  is  the  superstition  that  the  Table  must  be 
towards  the  east,  but  archajologists  are  aware,  he  main- 
tains, that  in  the  early  Christian  churches  the  Holy  Table 
was  placed  at  the  west  end,  and  not  at  the  east. 


THE  ARTISTS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

On  Saturday  last,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  presided  at  a dinner,  given  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  in  aid  of  the  Artists’  Orphan 
Fund,  a branch  of  the  Artists’  General  Benevo- 
lent Institution.  It  may  be  well  to  explain  that 
the  appeal  which  was  made  to  the  profession 
and  the  public  in  1871  to  raise  a separate  fund, 
in  connexion  with  the  Artists’  General  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  for  the  support  and  education 
of  the  orphan  children  of  artists,  was  most 
liberally  responded  to.  After  the  dinner,  at 
which  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
presided,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  was  found 
to  be  12,9331.  This  sum  has  been  increased  by 
various  donations  during  the  past  three  years  to 
13,4831.,  which  has  been  invested  in  English 
railway  debenture  stock,  producing  an  annual 
income  of  5701.  The  usefulness  of  the  fund  has 
more  than  answered  the  expectations  of  its 
founders.  The  first  applications  for  assistance 
were  received  in  June,  1871,  since  which  time 
fifty-two  children  have  been  either  partially  or 
entirely  supported  and  educated  by  annual 
grants  varying  from  101.  to  401.,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  fund  is  providing  for  thirty- 
seven  children.  The  committee,  however,  are 
unable  to  entertain  more  applications,  as  the 
income  of  the  fund  is  exhausted  by  grants  to  the 
children  now  being  educated,  and  they  there- 
fore call  on  the  profession  and  the  public  for 
an  increase  to  the  Tund. 
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The  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  appeal  on  the  present 
occasion  was  most  successful,  and  the  large  sum 
of  6,6341.  was  raised,  making  the  total  amount 
of  the  fund  20,1171.  The  other  speakers  were 
Sir  Henry  James,  M.P.,  Mr.  Horsley,  R.A.,  Mr. 
F.  Leighton,  R.A.,  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  Mr.Pope- 
Hennessy,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Cunliffe  Brooks, 
M.P.  The  dinner  was  very  numerously  attended. 


MORTAR,  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN  I 
BUILDING  ACT. 

TnE  following  memorandum  from  the  Superin-: 
tending  Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  addressed  to  the  District  Surveyors, 
should  have  the  attention  of  builders  : — 

A case  has  occurred  at  Hammersmith,*  in  which  thel 
District  Surveyor  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a conviction, 
against  a builder,  who  constructed  a building  with  refuse 
or  earth,  instead  of  mortar  properly  compounded  with 
lime  and  clean  sand ; and  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  circumstances,  in  order  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
adopt  similar  proceedings,  when  any  builder  fails  to 
amend  his  work  or  materials,  when  called  upon  by  you  to 
do  so. 

A house  was  built  with  mortar,  mixed  with  mud  and 
horse  dung;  and  the  District  Surveyor  summoned  the 
builder  to  show  cause  why  the  building  should  not  be 
demolished. 

The  Magistrate  a9ked.  What  is  mortar,  and  why  it  was 
not  defined  P 

It  was  shown  by  reference  to  scientific  books  that 
“mortar”  was  a technical  term,  intended  to  indicate  a 
composition  consisting  of  two  essential  ingredients,  lime 
and  clean  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  lime  to 
three,  and  sometimes  two,  of  sand,  mixed  and  worked  up 
with  water  into  a suitable  consistency  to  cause  the  layers 
of  brickwork  to  be  bound  together  when  tho  mortar 
chemically  sets.  A definition  of  such  a material  was  not 
deemed  requisite,  as  properly-qualified  persons  were 
directed  by  the  Act  to  be  examined  by  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  could  only  be  appointed  as 
officers  by  the  Board  after  obtaining  a certificate  of  com- 
petency to  perform  the  duties. 

A specimen  of  the  stuif  was  produced,  and  the  magis- 
trate said  it  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  mortar,  and  was 
unlike  anything  he  ever  saw  before.  He  therefore 
accepted  the  scientific  opinion,  and  ordered  the  demolition: 
of  the  work. 

It  thus  wonld  appear,  that  if  a case  is  well  stated,  and 
its  technical  bearings  explained,  an  ell'ectual  support  of 
the  public  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  may  bel 
expected;  and  the  builder  who  would  tamper  with  the! 
law,  and  produce  an  inferior  structure,  through  insufficient 
materials  or  careless  workmanship,  would  be  checked.  ! 

Sometimes  it  is  also  alleged  that  the  District  Surveyor' 
cannot  control  the  brickwork  used  with  or  without  bad 
mortar  ; but  if  care  be  taken  to  bring  specimens  before  the! 
magistrate,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  if  soft  and  defective’ 
or  Droken  bricks  are  used,  such  bricks  are  not  fitted  to 
form  bonded  work,  where  strength  and  security  of  con- 
struction are  demanded.  If9uch  materials  were  attempted' 
to  be  used  under  an  architect's  specification,  and  contrary: 
thereto,  they  would  certainly  and  properly  be  disallowed. 


SOMETHING  LIKE  TYRANNY. 

A working  scissors-grinder  in  Sheffield  saved: 
up  his  earnings  for  the  purpose  of  becoming i| 
a master-man  in  a small  way.  He  bought  the. 
necessary  machinery,  and  commenced  to  maJCei 
scissors  as  well  as  grind  them.  On  the  night 
succeeding  the  day  on  whioh  he  commenced  as 
master-man  his  workshop  was  broken  into ; his 
wheel-band  cut  into  shreds  ; four  “ laps  ” and  i 
"glazers”  destroyed;  three  grinding-stones  i 
smashed  to  pieces ; and  his  little  venture  was 
utterly  ruined. 

The  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  un-i| 
English  and  atrocious  act  is,  that  he  had  not:! 
consulted  the  Sheffield  Union,  or  got  their  per- 1; 
mission  to  become  master.  We  hope  to  hear;; 
some  other  explanation. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  PORTSMOUTH. 

Sir,— In  the  description  of  tho  great  and  difficult  ll 
drainage  works  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  Builder,  your  ij 
informant,  although  quoting  my  report  of  1864,  omitted  I 
to  state  that  the  general  scheme  was  designed  by  me.  i 
After  much  local  angry  discussion  and  opposition,  my 
scheme  received  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  i 
of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Departments,  and  oi  Sir  John  | 
Hawksbaw  as  referee.  In  1865  I turned  the  first  sod,  ;| 
and,  as  stated  in  your  description,  the  works  have  recently  ,i 
been  completed  under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  i 
Greatorex,  the  borough  engineer,  who  has  also  designed  | 
many  of  the  later  details  of  my  scheme. 

The  drainage  of  Portsmouth  affords  an  exceptional  ; 
example  of  fiat  gradients.  I may  also  add,  as  a collateral  : 
fact,  that  the  death-rate  of  the  borough,  with  a popula-  i 
tion  of  about  120,000,  is  conspicuously  low  in  the  weekly  I 
return  of  the  Registrar-General ; in  fact,  Portsmouth  is  if 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  the  eighteen  large  t 
towns  : therefore  those  who  desire  a specially  healthy  and 
interesting  watering-place  cannot  do  better  than  visit  i’ 
Southsea,  which  forms  part  of  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  '■ 
in  which  16O,O0OL  have  been  expended  on  drainage,  while  ll 
many  of  our  popular  seaside  resorts  are  entirely  without  il 
drainage.  Lewis  Angell,  M.Inst.C.'E.,  i 

President  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  : 
and  Sanitary  Engineers. 


* Already  reported  in  our  columns. 
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ETON  AND  ITS  COLLEGE. 

Thic  fame  of  Eton  as  a town  has  beenswallowed 
up  by  the  renown  of  its  college  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished public  school  in  England  ; bat  the 
town  existed  several  centuries  before  the  college 
was  thought  of,  and  its  existence  is  due  to  the 
foundation  of  Windsor  Castle  and  the  growth 
of  new  Windsor.  When  the  Norman  kings  left 
the  palace  of  old  Windsor,  and  took  up  their 
residence  at  their  new  castle,  they  required  a 
more  direot  route  to  London  than  the  old  one 
through  Staines,  and  one  of  the  results  of  the 
formation  of  a new  road  by  Slough  was  the 
erection  of  houses  from  time  to  time  along  the 
road  on  the  Buckinghamshire  side  of  the  river 
in  continuation  of  the  town  of  new  Windsor. 
Thus  a long  street  of  houses  gradually  grew  into 
the  town  of  Eton.  The  manor  originally  belonged 
to  Editha,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
was  probably  held  by  her,  with  all  her  other 
possessions,  until  her  death  in  1075.  It  was  then 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Walter 
Fitz-Other,  and  remained  in  his  family  for  more 
than  a century.  There  is  no  mention  of  any 
houses  at  this  period  in  the  Manor  of  Eton,  but 
as  there  appear  to  have  been  two  mills,  it  is  pro- 
pable  there  was  some  kind  of  village  where  the 
town  has  since  grown  up.  As  early  as  the  year 
1201,  a charter  was  granted  to  Roger  de  Cauz  for 
a market  to  be  holden  on  Mondays.  In  the 
same  year  the  manor  was  granted  to  William  de 
Cantelupe,  father  of  Thomas  de  Cantelupe,  who 
was  afterwards  Chancellor  to  Henry  III.  Among 
the  Fines  of  the  twelfth  year  of  King  John’s 
reigu  there  are  proceedings  between  William  de 
Cantelupe  and  Walter,  prior  of  Merton,  relative 
to  the  advowson  of  the  church,  all  right  and 
claim  to  which  the  former  relinquished  to  the 
Prior  and  his  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Merton. 
The  “ mother  church  of  Eton  ” referred  to,  stood 
on  the  site  of  King’s  Stable-street,  but  the  in- 
habitants allowed  it  to  fall  to  decay,  aud  wore 
contented  to  be  allowed  to  attend  service  at  the 
College  Chapel.  A chapel-of-ease  was  after- 
wards founded  in  High-street  by  William  Hether- 
ingtou,  a Fellow  of  Eton  College,  aud  in  1851  a 
now  parish  church  was  built  on  its  site. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1359,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  was  constituted  chief  warden  aud  surveyor 
of  several  of  the  king’s  castles  and  manors,  and 
among  the  last  was  that  of  Eton.  Near  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Henry  YI.  having  from 
the  very  commencement  of  his  riper  age  turned 
over  in  his  mind  how  he  could  do  fitting  honour  to 
“ our  most  Holy  Lady  and  Mother,  so  that  He, 
the  great  Spouse  of  the  Church,  should  also 
therein  be  well  pleased,”  at  last  decided  to  found 
the  “ Kynge’s  College  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of 
Etone  besyde  Wyndesare,”  which  romains  to  this 
day  a monument  of  his  piety.  Henry  was  a severe 
enemy  of  the  doctrines  of  Lollardism,  and  one 
of  his  statutes  required  every  fellow  to  swear 
that  he  would  not  favour  the  doctrines  of 
John  WyclifFe,  Reginald  Pewke,  and  other 
“ heretics,”  under  pain  of  perjury  and  expulsion. 
We  have  the  king’s  own  authority  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  long  in  making  up  his  mind  as  to 
how  he  should  carry  out  his  object;  but  he  lost 
no  time  when  he  settled  the  form  it  was  to  take. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1110,  he  visited  Winchester 
in  order  to  examine  the  plan  of  William  of 
Wykeham’8  foundation  there,  and  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1440,  it  having  “ beoome  fixed  in  [his] 
heart  to  found  a college  in  the  parish  church  of 
Eton,  near  Wyudesore,”  he  signed  the  charter  of 
foundation.  By  this  the  college  was  made  to 
consist  of  one  provost  and  ten  priests,  four 
clerks  and  six  chorister-boys,  “ who  are  to  serve 
daily  there  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship, 
and  of  twenty-five  poor  and  indigent  scholars 
who  are  to  learn  grammar,”  also  of  twenty. five 
poor  and  infirm  men  whose  duty  was  to  pray 
continually  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
king  while  he  lived,  and  for  his  soul  when  he 
died,  and  for  the  souls  of  the  king’s  ancestors. 
The  list  of  persons  constituting  the  college 
ends  with  the  master  or  teacher  of  grammar. 
The  royal  founder  subsequently  enlarged  the 
members  of  his  college  to  seventy  scholars,  and 
added  to  those  already  mentioned  an  usher,  a 
parish  clerk,  and  two  more  choristers ; but  he 
reduced  the  almsmen  to  thirteen.  A Bull  of 
Eagenius  IV.  sanctioned  Henry’s  foundation, 
and  an  ample  Papal  Indulgence  accompanied 
the  Bull.  Henry  Sever  was  the  first  provost, 
and  William  of  Waynflete  the  first  master;  but 
the  latter  very  soon  filled  the  office  of  provost, 


which  Sever  did  not  live  to  enjoy.  The  first 
stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
1441,  aud  the  building  continued  slowly  through 
several  years.  This  beautiful  piece  of  architec- 
ture is  so  well  known  and  so  highly  appreciated 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  give  any  descrip- 
tion of  it  ; but  as  the  names  of  those  who  were 
employed  upon  the  works  have  been  preserved, 
we  set  them  down  here  in  order  that  they  may 
receive  their  mead  of  praise.  Robert  Westerly 
was  the  master-mason,  who  had  power  given  him 
“to  take  as  many  masons  wheresoever  they 
may  be  founden,  as  may  be  thought  necessary 
for  the  said  werks  ” ; and  John  Beckeley,  mason, 
was  instructed  “to  take  cariage  and  al  other 
things  necessary  for  the  same  werks.”  John 
Smyth  was  warden  of  masons,  and  Robert 
Wheteley  warden  of  carpenters  ; William  Lvnde 
clerk  of  the  woi'ks,  and  John  Hampton,  sur- 
veyor. Roger  Keyes,  as  master  of  the  works, 
gave  such  satisfaction  to  Henry  that  he  made 
him  a grant  of  arni3.  All  the  accounts  respect- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  building  are  preserved 
in  the  college  archives,  and  are  of  great 
interest.  In  the  first  year  the  wages  of 
the  workmen  amounted  to  six,  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  pounds  per  week.  In  the  second 
year  the  whole  sum  for  wages  was 
712 I.  19s.  Id.,  and  the  whole  expense  for  work 
and  materials  accounted  for  was  1,4471.  0s.  4d. 
The  pay  received  by  the  workmen  was  as  fol- 
lows : — The  freemasons  were  paid  3s.  a week, 
without  deductions  for  holidays ; the  stonemasons 
and  carpenters  had  2s.  6d.  a week,  if  it  was  a 
week  with  one  or  more  holidays  in  it,  and  3s.  for 
a week  without  holidays.  The  labourers  had 
4d.  a day  each,  but  were  only  paid  for  working, 
days.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  building,  a brick-kiln  was  finished  at 
Slough,  and  bricklayers  are  then  first  mentioned 
in  the  accounts.  They  received  6d.  per  day 
each,  with  2d.  more  to  Robert  Chirohe,  called 
the  Warden  layeerand  Brekelayeer.  The  labourers 
were  well  looked  after,  and  heavily  fined  for  any 
fault.  The  following  are  a few  of  the  fines  : — 
For  chiding,  2d. ; for  playing,  2d. ; for  letting 
[hindering]  of  his  fellowes,  8d. ; for  looking 
about,  2d. ; for  telliug  of  tales,  2d. ; for  shedding 
lime,  6d.”  The  record  of  the  prices  paid  for 
the  different  materials  is  curious.  The  Caen 
stone,  which  was  imported,  cost  from  8s.  to  9s. 
per  ton;  the  rag-stone,  which  was  brought  from 
Boughton,  near  Maidstone,  cost  Is.  per  On  at 
the  quarry,  the  carriage  to  London  cost  Is.,  and 
the  further  carriage  to  Eton  Is.  4d.  a ton  more. 
The  stone  for  the  ashlar  work,  which  was  dug  at 
Maidstone,  was  wrought  at  the  quarry  by  work- 
men at  the  king’s  expense.  A hundred  feet  of 
ashlar  cost  9s.,  to  which  must  be  added  6s.  lid. 
for  conveyance  to  London,  and  6s.  8d.  for  further 
freight  to  Eton.  Iron  was  brought  from  London 
at  the  price  of  51.  and  5 I.  8s.  per  ton,  and  lead 
from  Derbyshire  at  41.  the  fodre.  Many  bushels 
of  oyster-shells  at  4d.  the  bushel  were  used — 
“they  were  only  ye  upper  shells  of  oysters,  and 
used  where  ye  stones  did  not  exactly  fit,  to  thrust 
in  among  the  mortar,  and  to  key  up  ye  work.” 
The  price  of  ale  was  lid.  the  gallon. 

Eton  College  had  no  reason  to  rejoice  when 
Edward  IV.  took  possession  of  the  throne,  for 
one  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  divert  property  to 
the  yearly  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  from 
the  College  of  Eton  to  that  of  Windsor.  In  1463 
he  obtained,  by  false  pretences,  a bull  from  Pope 
Pius  II.  for  dissolving  Eton  College,  and 
merging  it  in  the  College  of  St.  George,  at 
Windsor;  but  after  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities,  the  Pope  issued  a commission 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter,  and  Eton 
College  was  saved.  After  this  the  college  had 
few  trials  to  pass  through,  for  when  Henry  VIII. 
made  his  great  ecclesiastical  changes,  it  escaped 
molestation  by  acknowledging  the  royal  supre- 
macy on  the  14-th  of  July,  1534.  During  the 
Commonwealth  the  provost  (Dr.  Richard 
Steuart)  was  ejected,  and  the  estate  and  profits 
belonging  to  the  provost  were  ordered  to  be 
sequestrated.  The  election  of  scholars  was 
suspended  for  some  years,  and  several  of  the 
Royalist  fellows  were  replaced  by  Parliament- 
arians. Prosperity  soon,  however,  shone  again 
upon  the  college,  and  few  clouds  have  since 
passed  over  it.  Its  revenues  have  been  con- 
tinually increased  by  donations  and  bequests, 
and  royal  grants  have  encouraged  it  to  acquire 
landed  property.  In  Henry  VIII.’s  reign  the 
college  purchased  certain  houses  and  parcels  of 
land  of  one  Blackwell,  under  their  real  value, 
“ it  being  part  of  the  agreement  that  Blackwell 
should  be  prayed  for  post  mortem."  The  list  of 
provosts  is  a brilliant  one,  and  contains  the 


names  of  many  eminent  men.  Wc  have  already 
mentioned  William  of  Waynflete,  the  illustrious 
founder  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and 
may  now  add  Robert  Aldrich,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  ; Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  first  layman  to 
hold  the  office,  for  whom  Edward  VI.  wrote  a 
dispensatory  letter  to  the  Fellows ; Sir  Henry 
Savile,  the  founder  of  the  Savilian  professor- 
ships at  Oxford,  who  spent  much  money  in 
establishing  a printing-press  at  Eton,  and  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  ambassador  and  statesman,  who 
had  Francis  Bacon  as  an  unsuccessful  com- 
petitor. The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  was  offered  the 
provostship,  but  declined  it,  and  the  poet  Waller 
was  appointed  to  the  post,  but  rejected  by  the 
Chancellor  because  he  was  a layman.  In  1864, 
when  the  Royal  Commission,  appointed  in  1861, 
made  their  report,  the  Fellows  who  helped  the 
provost  in  the  government  of  the  college  wero 
condemned  to  extinction,  and  the  members  of 
the  new  governing  body  have  since  been  con- 
stituted ex  officio  Fellows. 

The  list  of  head-masters  contains  the  names 
of  several  who  have  afterwards  filled  the  office 
of  provost.  Dr.  Edward  Barnard,  who  governed 
by  moral  power,  was  followed  in  1765  by  Dr. 
John  Foster,  a strict  disciplinarian,  who  might 
have  been  the  original  of  the  nursery-rhyme 
schoolmaster : — 

“ Dr.  Foster  is  a good  man  ; 

He  whips  his  pupils  all  he  can, 

Out  of  Englaud  into  France, 

With  his  rod  he  makes  them  dance.” 

Dr.  John  Keate,  head-master  from  1809  to 
1834,  was  another  great  advocate  for  the  birch, 
and  his  favourite  expression  was,  “I’ll  flog 
you.”  The  head-master’s  room  is  better  known 
as  the  “ Swisbing-room,”  and  there  is  placed  the 
block  where  the  young  criminals  are  punished  ; 
for  none  but  the  head- master  has  the  power  to 
flog.  When  Henry  VI.  fixed  the  number  of 
“poor  and  indigent  scholars”  at  seventy,  he 
probably  little  thought  that  four  centuries  after- 
wards there  would  be  upwards  of  900  additional 
boys  in  the  school.  The  foundation-boys  (of 
whom  there  are  still  only  seventy)  are  called 
king’s  scholars  or  collegers,  aud  the  other  pupils 
are  oppidans  (from  oppidani, — townsmen) . These 
latter  boarded  at  houses  iu  the  town  kept  by 
dames  or  ladies  authorised  by  the  head-master 
to  provide  board  and  lodging.  In  course  of 
time  the  assistant-masters,  whose  numbers  in- 
creased with  the  growth  of  the  school,  began  to 
keep  boarding-houses,  which  are  called  tutors’ 
houses,  in  contradistinction  to  dames’  houses. 
Very  few  houses  are  now  kept  by  ladies ; but 
those  under  the  control  of  the  extra  masters 
still  go  by  the  name  of  dames’  houses.  As  Eton 
has  received  as  pupils  most  of  the  scions  of 
the  best  families  in  England,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  the  roll  of  celebrated  Etoniaus  should 
be  a long  and  brilliant  oj.3.  The  college  does 
not  forget  her  children,  and  those  she  is  proud 
of  are  commemorated  in  various  ways.  In  the 
upper  school  are  eighteen  busts  of  celebrities, 
among  whom  are  Gray,  who  has  immortalised 
the  “antique  towers”  and  “'fields  beloved  in 
vain,”  Porson,  Fielding,  and  Hallam  ; Chatham, 
Canning,  Wellesley,  Wellington,  and  others. 
Memorial  stalls  in  the  chapel  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  “ memorable”  John  Hales  ; Ought- 
red,  the  mathematician  ; Boyle,  the  philosopher, 
Lord  North,  Lord  Grenville,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  fourth  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  in 
1829,  founded  the  scholai’ship  that  bears  his 
name;  aud  others.  This  scholarship  is  the  prin- 
cipal distinction  that  Eton  has  to  give.  Among 
the  Newcastle  scholars  are  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Wickens,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  On 
the  walls  of  the  hall  are  portraits  of  celebrated 
collegers,  including  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Lord 
Chancellor  Camden,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Arch- 
bishop Sumner,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  Sir 
J.  Patteson,  and  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge.  The  Cust 
family  have  never  been  without  a representative 
iu  the  school  since  Sir  Purey  Cust  was  there 
in  1654. 

In  1844  large  additions  were  made  to  the  old 
buildings,  at  a cost  of  about  20,0001.,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  sum  was  subscribed  by  old 
Etonians.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  late 
Prince  Consort  on  tlio  20th  June,  1844,  and  the 
buildiugs  were  completed  in  the  following  year. 
Again  in  1862-3  new  schools  were  built,  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  pupils. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  Eton  is  the  beauty 
of  the  neighbourhood  ; and  the  authorities  of  the 
college  feared  that  all  their  quiet  would  be  de- 
stroyed when  a railway  was  allowed  to  come 
Cl 
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near  them.  They  therefore  opposed  all  attempts 
to  bring  a line  to  Windsor,  and  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  proposal  that  it  should  come  no  nearer 
than  Slough.  Serjeant  Merewether  opposed  the 
Bill  of  1835  before  the  Committee  of  the  Lords 
in  the  following  terms  : — “ The  Thames  would 
be  choked  up  for  want  of  traffic,  the  drainage  of 
the  country  destroyed,  and  Windsor  Castle  left 
uusupplied  with  water.  As  for  Eton  College,  it 
would  be  absolutely  and  entirely  ruined ; London 
would  pour  forth  the  most  abandoned  of  its  in- 
habitants to  come  down  by  the  railway  and  pol- 
lute the  minds  of  its  scholars,  whilst  the  boys 
themselves  would  take  advantage  of  the  short 
interval  of  their  play-hours  to  run  up  to  town, 
mix  in  all  the  dissipation  of  London  life,  and 
return  before  their  absence  could  be  discovered.” 
When  the  Act  was  passed,  in  1835,  clauses  were 
inserted  providing  that  no  station  should  be 
made  near  Eton,  and  that  persons  should  be 
specially  employed  to  keep  the  boys  off  the  rail- 
way. Sach  were  the  forebodings  of  our  fathers, 
and  we  know  how  their  prophecies  have  been 
falsified.  Perhaps  no  school  can  boast  such  a 
playground  as  Eton  possesses  in  her  “ Playing 
Fields,”  and  there  it  is  that  the  Etonian  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage.  We  all  know  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  remark,  that  “the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  by  the  Eton  Playing 
Fields,”  and  in  those  words  the  Great  Captain 
oxpressed  that  love  of  his  old  school  that  every 
true  Etonian  feels. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  wet-bobs  and  dry- 
bobs,  or  “boaters”  versus  cricketers.  No  boy 
is  allowed  to  go  in  a boat  until  he  has  passed  in 
swimming,  and  therefore  the  bathing-places  are 
much  frequented.  One  named  “Italy”  is  used 
by  those  who  are  unable  to  swim  ; another, — 
“ Acropolis,”  has  a lofty  mound  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  running  headers  ” into  deep  water. 
These  are  for  the  third  and  fourth  form  boys ; 
and  the  seniors  have  other  places  allotted  to 
them.  One  of  these  is  “ Athens,”  which  is  the 
principal  place  for  practising  headers.  Here 
the  aquatic  games  take  place,  when  medals  are 
awarded  for  swimming,  diving,  and  headers,  the 
gainers  of  which  are  respectively  styled  the 
“ Tacbyuectic,”  “ Colymbetio,"  and  “ Cybes- 
tetic  ” Professors.  So  much  for  the  water  : we 
must  now  just  notice  the  land  sports.  Cricket  is 
of  course  the  great  game,  and  the  captain  of  the 
eleven  is  au  implicitly  obeyed  autocrat,  but  other 
games  have  their  supporters.  “ Fives  ” or  hand 
rackets  originated  in  the  bays  formed  by  the 
chapel  buttresses.  The  Eton  game  has  its  own 
peculiarities,  which  consist  in  the  “pepper-box,” 
a name  given  to  the  space  between  a buttress 
that  is  built  out  at  right  angles  from  the  left 
side  of  all  Eton  courts,  and  a step  that  changes 
the  level  of  the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  the 
court.  These  irx-egularities  existed  in  the  original 
court,  and  all  the  “Fives  walls”  Bince  erected 
have  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
chance  model.  In  the  Playing  Fields  is  a long 
piece  of  wall  which  bounds  the  Slough-road, 
aud  this  the  boys  have  utilised  for  the  purpose 
of  playing  a species  of  football  peculiar  to  Eton, 
called  the  “ wall  game.”  No  notice  of  Eton 
would  be  complete  without  some  mention  of  the 
mound  two  miles  out,  which  bears  the  imposing 
name  of  Salt-hill.  Here  for  four  centuries  was 
held  the  “Montem,” — a time-honoured  ceremony 
that  was  abolished  in  1817  by  Provost  Hodgson. 
Much  discussion  has  been  spent  upon  the  origin 
of  the  practice  of  going  in  procession  to  this 
place  on  St.  Nicholas-day.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  ancient  form  was  a procession  of 
the  “ Boy  Bishop  ” ; but  why  this  spot  was 
chosen  is  not  so  clear  j it  may  have  been  owing 
to  some  feeling  of  reference,  for  the  place  was 
originally  a tumulus.  “ Salt”  was  money 
exacted  by  the  boys  from  the  spectators  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  day,  and  to  make  a purse 
for  the  captain  of  the  “ Collegers”  on  his  going 
up  to  the  University.  The  custom  had  outlived 
its  day,  and  few  regretted  its  abolition.  We 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  on  its  last  occurrence, 
and  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  receiving 
from  the  band  of  youngsters  to  whom  we  had 
paid  tribute  on  the  road,  a card  (probably  a sort 
of  acknowledgment)  headed  “ Mos  pro  Lege.” 

Those  who  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  present  history  of  Eton,  and  to  learn  how  the 
place  and  its  neighbourhood  look  now,  should 
obtain  an  elegant  volume  published  last  year,  and 
entitled  “ Sketches  of  Eton.”  The  descriptive 
notes  by  Mr.  W.  Wight  man  Wood,  ex- captain  of  the 
Oppidans,  are  of  much  interest,  and  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  them  in  the  description  of 
the  school  of  to-day.  The  etchings  by  Mr. 
Richard  S.  Chattock  are  excellent. 


FROM  ROME. 

Beginning  very  far  back,  the  antiquary  has 
tracked  the  history  of  amphitheatres  down  its 
polluted  course.  “Daniel  in  the  lions’  den”  ha9 
done  service  in  some  instances  as  a starting-post ; 
and  from  Daniel  to  the  bull-fights  of  Spain  he 
has  frisked  about  in  a stream  of  uninterrupted 
gore,  but  apparently  still  unsatisfied  j for  the 
most  recent  historian  of  the  Colosseum  hints  at 
“other  crimes  besides  those  of  blood,”  which 
that  building  must  have  been  the  scene  of,  but. 
which  (says  he)  will  not  bear  exposure.  But  we 
will  not  follow  the  “hue-and-cry”  of  ancient 
Rome.  Happily  our  business  is  not  with  what 
has  happened  in  the  Colosseum,  but  with  what 
has  happened  to  it ; with  what  it  is  and  what  it 
was,  and  more  particularly  with  those  points 
of  historical  and  architectural  interest  which 
are  now  emerging  from  obscurity. 

In  the  last  letter  some  reasons  were  given  for 
believing  that  the  amphitheatre  was  commenced 
by  Nero.  This  is  a matter  of  dispute;  but 
whichever  side  of  the  question  they  incline  to  in 
this  particular,  doctors  seem  to  be  agreed  as  to 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  structure,  which 
we  give  in  the  briefest  manner  possible,  as 
follows. 

The  vast  external  arcades  (if  not  the  whole 
building)  were  commenced  by  Vespasian  A.D.  72, 
soon  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  whioli  has 
left  its  record  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  close  by ; 
they  were  finished  and  dedicated,  A.D.  80,  by 
Titus,  but  not  raised  to  their  full  altititude, 
with  a lofty  attic  above  the  triple- storied  arches, 
till  the  time  of  Domitian,  between  the  years 
82  and  96  A.D.  The  building  was  struck 
by  lightning  A.D.  217,  aud  Dion  Cassius,  an  eye- 
witness, Btates  that  the  upper  stories  or  tiers 
of  seats  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  fire  thus 
kindled ; all  the  other  parts  being  scorched,  or 
moro  or  less  injured,  though  heavy  rains  were 
falling  at  the  time.  Its  restoration  was  com- 
menced in  the  reign  of  Heliogabalus,  and  finished 
in  that  of  Alexander  Severus,  i.e.,  between 
A.D.  222  and  A.D.  235.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
effects  of  the  fire  Teported,  that  the  whole  upper 
story  must  have  been  originally  of  woodwork, 
nor  restored  in  masonry  till  after  the  fire  of 
A.D.  217.  An  earthquake  did  much  injury  to 
the  amphitheatre  A.D.  442;  and  the  record  of 
repairs  carried  out  subsequently  is  before  us  in 
two  inscriptions,  now  placed  near  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  arena,  giving  the  names  of  the 
reigning  emperors,  Theodosius  IT.  and  Valeu- 
tiuian  III.,  with  that  of  the  Urban  Prefect,  Rufus 
Lampadius,  who  ordered  the  requisite  works. 
The  building  again  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
an  earthquake,  about  A.D.  508 ; after  which 
other  repairs  were  undertaken  by  the  prefeot, 
Decius  Venantius  Basilius,  as  recorded  in  two 
epigraphs  dug  up  in  1813.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  fortified;  in  the  year  1130  the 
family  of  the  Frangipani  took  possession  of  it  as 
part  of  their  fortress ; in  1250  Braucaleone,  one  of 
those  senators  who  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron,  decreed 
and  probably  commenced  the  total  demolition 
of  the  structure,  which  he  held  to  be  a dangerous 
stronghold  of  ruffians.  In  13-19  it  was  again 
much  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  as  Petrarch  re- 
lates in  his  letters ; but  any  damago  done  at 
that  time  was  not  likely  to  have  been  repaired, 
for  in  1362  the  whole  building  was  declared 
public  property  as  a stone-quarry  for  any  of  the 
nobility  or  clergy  to  use  it  for  new  buildings,  and 
some  of  the  largest  palaces  iu  Rome  are  built  of 
its  materials.  The  building  was  made  use  of 
for  some  time  previous  to  1540  by  the  Archcou- 
fraternity  of  the  Sacred  Standard  for  the  per* 
formance  of  miracle  or  mystery  plays,  a vestige 
of  which  is  the  view  of  Jerusalem  with  the  Cru- 
cifixion painted  on  the  wall  over  the  principal 
entrance  then  in  use  at  the  north  end  over  the 
arch,  and  seen  in  going  out  as  one  looks  up.  These 
plays  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  sinking 
of  the  earth, — a fact  worth  noting  in  connexion 
with  the  present  excavations.  A chapel  wa9 
erected  within  the  ruins,  1675 ; about  1741 
Benediot  XIV.  ordered  all  the  ingresses  to  be 
closed  with  iron  gates.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  a pamphlet  published  last  week  gives 
the  next  part  of  the  history  in  a readable  form, 
and  without  a very  great  amount  of  superfluous 
matter: — “In  1703  the  building  was  again 
damaged  by  an  earthquake,  to  what  extent  it  is 
not  stated ; but  it  is  evident  that  the  great  cor- 
ridors and  arcades  and  the  front  were  not 
damaged.  Theee  rested  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  tufa  rock,  as  has  been  said ; the  only 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  damaged 
‘having  been  by  the  great  Pontifical  families  of 
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Rome.  It  is  convenient  to  attribute  this  bar- 
barism to  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals ; but  the- 
real  barbarians  were  the  great  families  from 
whom  the  Popes  were  chosen  for  many  cen. 
tnries,”  &c. 

At  last  the  Amphitheatre  was  reclaimed  from 
spoliation,  when  Benedict,  in  1749,  caused  to  be 
erected  the  plain  wooden  cross  in  the  centre, 
and  the  fourteen  shrines  to  commemorate  the 
fourteen  times  our  Lord  stopped  on  his  way  to 
Calvary. 

The  work  of  restoration  was  commenced  by 
Pope  Pius  VII.,  in  1805,  with  the  erecting  of  an 
enormous  buttress  at  the  southern  side  of  the 
outer  ellipse.  In  1810  when  Rome  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  French  Empire,  the  governor,  Baron 
Daru,  placed  the  Colosseum  under  the  direction 
of  the  Roman  architect,  Valadier,  to  carry  on 
regular  excavations,  which  were  continued  until 
1814,  aud  although  not  carried  deep  enough, 
they  secured  some  interesting  discoveries. 
Restorations  have  since  taken  place,  and  can 
easily  be  distinguished.  But  the  greatest  work 
of  all,  the  excavation  of  the  whole  area  within 
the  walls  to  a depth  of  20  ft.,  is  now  in  progress, 
and  is  bringing  to  light  much  that  is  interesting,, 
and  much  that  is  at  present  incomprehensible. 
Of  this  we  will  spoak  later  on. 

Before  describing  the  materials  of  which  the 
Colosseum  is  constructed,  we  ought  as  archi- 
tects  to  pause  on  our  way,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sidering three  little  points.  The  first  is  with 
regard  to  “ the  countless  holes  which  riddle  the 
surface  of  the  stonework,”  by  which  “a  great 
deal  of  speculation  has  been  occasioned,”  and 
which  “ puzzled  antiquaries  not  a little.”  Now 
some  of  these  holes  will  still  no  doubt  afford  a 
suitable  ground  of  difference  to  the  members  of 
the  archmological  world  of  Rome;  but  they 
are  unanimous  now  in  their  very  recently- 
acquired  knowledge  that  the  great  majority 
were  made  at  a time  when  iron  was  of  great 
value  “ in  extracting  iron  clamps  that  bound  the- 
stones  together,  not  one  piece  of  metal  being 
left.” 

It  really  is  surprising  that  men  considering 
themselves  investigators  should  have  been  so 
long  in  making  this  discovery,  and  that  when 
they  do  make  it,  they  should  describe  it  in  such 
a slipshod  manner  as  to  talk  about  “clamps” 
“binding”  the  stones  together,  and  to  assert 
that  not  one  piece  of  metal  is  left,  when'  the 
following  are  the  facts  of  the  case  : — We  knew 
a man,  whether  of  stronger  sight  than  others  we 
cannot  tell,  who  went  to  the  Colosseum  so  pro- 
foundly ignorant  that  he  did  not  so  much  as 
know  that  holes  riddled  the  surface  of  the  stone- 
work; but  he  saw  the  holes,  and  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  dowels  (not  damps)  which  bad  not 
“ bound  ” stones  together,  but  whioh  had  been 
used  to  prevent  the  blocks  of  travertine  from 
moving  horizontally  under  the  thrust  of  the 
arches.  Beyond  this,  he  examined  the  holes, 
and  had  made  out  to  his  own  satisfaction  the 
form  of  which  the  dowels  must  have  been,  when 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  attention  by  finding  one- 
of  the  dowels  in  situ,  and  on  comparing  it  with 
the  irou.stained  holes  which  he  had  seen  running 
upwards  and  downwards  from  the  “ countless 
holes,”  he  found  it  to  correspond  exactly.  He  is 
now  in  a position  to  report  that  the  majority  of 
“ the  countless  holes  which  riddle  the  surface  of 
the  stonework  ” were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  wrought-iron  dowels  about  £ in. 
square,  and  rather  less  than  6 in.  long,  which 
were  let  equally  into  the  abutting  stones  at  a 
distance  of  6 in.,  more  or  less,  from  the  outer 
surface. 

An  oft-inculcated  lesson  i3  read,  again,  by 
observing  that  the  expansion  of  the^e  dowels 
has  split  some  of  the  blocks  from  top  to  bottom.. 

The  second  point  is  with  regard  to  the  capitals, 
which  are  to  be  seen  lying  beneath  the  arcades 
of  the  building.  Mr.  C.  J.  Hemans,  in  his . 
“ Historic  and  Monumental  Rome,  1874,”  writes 
referring  to  the  restorations  after  the  fire  of 
217  A.D. : — “ Remains  of  the  architecture  of  that 
period  are  now  strewn  around  the  arena;  broken 
columns,  cornices,  &c.,  of  marble  and  granite, 
also  some  of  the  marble  tripods  used  for  burning 
perfumes, — the  columns  for  supporting  the  roof 
of  a gallery  carried  round  the  highest  part,  and 
where  the  spectators  had  only  standing-room. 
In  these  fragments  we  observe  the  characteristics' 
of  decline,  as  in  the  rude  chiselling  of  Corinthian 
capitals,  contrasted  with  other  examples,  here- 
before  us,  of  that  order  in  its  purity.”  These 
rudely-chiselled  Corinthian  capitals,  however, 
turn  out,  on  inspection,  not  to  be  Corinthian 
at  all,  but  Composite,  and  as  to  their  “ rude 
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chiselling,”  the  state  of  the  case  is  that  they 
have  been  merely  blocked  out,  and  for  some  reason 
or  other  never  finished.  If  they  were  left  in 
this  condition  because  they  were,  as  the  author 
supposes,  far  from  the  eye  of  all  but  the  plebs, 
they  certainly  show  no  characteristics  of  decline, 
but  of  great  vigour  of  treatment.  But,  whether 
or  not,  it  is  rather  hard  on  them  to  compare 
unfinished  composite  capitals  with  highly, 
wrought  Corinthian  capitals,  and  to  speak  lightly 
of  them  because  there  are  points  of  diiference ; 
and  it  is  even  worse  for  Mr.  Parker,  not  content 
with  disparaging  them  before  a most  select 
audience,  to  photograph  them  as  they  do 
criminals  in  Newgate,  and  to  pass  them  round 
as  worthy  of  contempt. 

There  is  one  very  curious  capital  lying  there  ; 
but  whether  characteristics  of  decline  are  to  be 
observed  in  it  those  must  say  who  know  when 
and  under  what  circumstances  it  was  designed, 
and  the  favour  or  disfavour  with  which  it  was 
received.  It  is  very  bad  as  a specimen  of  art 
regulated  by  the  diotates  of  common  sense.  In 
general  design  it  is  a Corinthian  capital,  with 
composite  and  other  detail  introdnced  (at  least, 
so  it  appears  to  have  been,  for  it  is  a mere  frag- 
ment at  present)  ; but  its  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  pleats  and  folds  of  the  acanthus  leaves  and 
volutes  being  indicated  by  a series  of  circular 
holes,  varying  in  size  to  accord  with  the  breadth 
of  the  recessed  fold ; these  holes  communicate 
with  each  other  below  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
so  that  the  capital  has  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  piece  of  carving  with  the  grooved  parts 
bridged  over  with  countless  meshes,  wider  at  the 
ends  than  at  the  centre.  It  was  probably  in- 
tended to  resemble  lacework,  which  it  does  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  who  oan  tell  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  was  made  so.  There  is  also  there 
a blocked  out  Corinthian  capital,  which  shows 
signs,  not  only  of  decline,  but  of  fall,  and  that 
from  a great  height,  for  it  is  shattered  most 
completely.  The  third  point  is  with  regard  to 
the  buttresses  which  have  been  built  at  different 
times  to  arrest  the  fall  of  the  structure.  It  is 
the  fashion  among  those  who  go  to  the  Colosseum 
to  see  the  “ ruings,”  to  hold  up  their  hands  and 
cry  “ Ob,  horrible ! ” when  they  look  toward 
these  most  appropriate  masses  of  brickwork ; 
but  such  people  are  not  worth  consideration 
from  an  antiquarian  poiut  of  view.  One  de- 
liberate old  gentleman  of  thiB  class,  after  con- 
templating the  ruins  to-day  through  his  opera- 
glasses,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
“ nice  place  for  the  jackdaws.”  It  is  because 
the  arohmologists,  a body  of  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  without  respeot, — it  is  because 
they  have  lent  their  voices  in  the  same  tune  that 
we  will  say  a few  words  in  defence  of  these  but- 
tresses. That  at  the  southern  extremity,  which 
abuts  against  the  broken  edge  of  the  great  tra- 
vertine wall,  from  the  top  to  the  ground,  is,  to 
my  mind,  almost  perfect,  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  purpose  which  it  serves.  There 
it  stands,  looking  as  modest  and  unassuming  as 
such  great  creatures  often  do;  but  still  with  an 
expression  of  great  power,  and  with  something 
of  sublimity  in  its  unbroken  height.  It  makes 
no  pretence  to  being  part  of  the  Colosseum ; it 
has  only  “ come  to  see  what  it  can  do.”  Those 
at  the  northern  extremity  are  not  so  good ; they 
form  an  oblique  series,  each  story  of  the  build, 
ing  having  one,  and  consequently  they  seem  to 
attempt  to  accord  with  the  general  design ; but 
even  these  are  inoffensive.  What  would  people 
have  ? 

From  the  skeleton  history  of  the  Colosseum, 
which  has  been  given  above,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extreme  difficulty  which  the  build- 
ing presents  to  any  architectural  inquirer.  So 
many  times  has  it  been  injured  and  restored, 
as  recorded  by  historians,  and  so  many  times 
besides  it  may  have  been  injured  and  restored, 
that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  the  date  of 
some  parts  of  the  building  as  it  now  stands. 
The  present  excavations  are  bringing  to  light 
what  some  consider  the  channels  for  naval 
fights  and  the  chambers  in  which  the  lifts  con- 
taining the  beasts  of  combat  moved  up  and  down, 
and  others  consider  the  casemates  formed  by 
the  Mediaeval  defenders  of  the  place.  There  is 
a wooden  construction  in  the  centre,  which  some 
speak  of  as  the  floor  on  which  the  Frangipani 
kept  their  power  dry,  while  others  term  it  the 
remains  of  a cradle  for  the  ships  when  not  in 
use.  Your  correspondent  prefers  to  wait  and 
watch,  until  he  can  base  his  opinion  on  satis- 
factory evidence,  and  in  the  meantime  to  turn 
his  attention  to  those  matters  which,  in  their 
love  of  abstract  speculation,  writers  have  some- 
what  overlooked. 


If  any  person  wishing  to  know  of  what  mate- 
rials the  Colosseum  is  constructed  consulted  the 
authorities  nearest  at  hand,  he  would  be  told 
that  the  piers  are  of  travertine,  with  vaults  of 
tufa  and  brick,  and  with  masses  of  brick  and 
tufa  built  in  between  the  piers.  But  if  he 
wished  to  obtain  more  precise  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  materials,  he  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  gaining  his  object,  and  this  par- 
ticularly is  the  case  with  tufa. 

Some  little  research  has  failed  to  lead  to  the 
meeting  with  the  word  tufa  in  any  Italian  or 
Latin  work ; but  whatever  the  history  of  the 
term  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  what  it  stands 
for  is  a variety  of  the  mineral  known  to  Italian 
geologists  as  tufo,  and  that  travertine  is  another 
variety  of  the  same  substance.  This  fact  seems 
to  explain  the  statement  of  an  arohmological 
author  that  “ the  tophus  of  Vitruvius  is  not  the 
same  as  the  tufa  of  Rome ; but  corresponds  to 
the  pumex.  Tufa  is  called  by  Virgil  and  Pliny 
tofus  ” — for  pumex  being  also  another  variety  of 
tufo,  it  is  plain  that  Vitruvius,  Virgil,  and  Pliny 
all  make  use  of  the  generic  term  corresponding 
to  tufo ; but  whereas  Virgil  and  Pliny  happened 
to  apply  it  to  the  species  known  now  as  tufa, 
Vitruvius  applied  it  to  the  species  known  as 
pumex.  Had  the  learned  author  continued  his 
researches,  he  might  have  found  the  term  tophus 
corresponding  to  travertine.  Having  pointed  out 
that  tufa  is  a variety  of  tufo,  the  next  thing  is  to 
define  what  tufo  is. 

Tufo  is  the  name  given  to  certain  deposits  of 
calcareous  or  silicious  matter  precipitated  from 
water,  and  also  to  the  mineral  formed  by  the 
matter  ejected  from  volcanoes,  and  made  com- 
pact by  the  action  of  water  aud  its  own  weight. 
Thus,  we  have  three  olasses  of  tufo,  viz.,  cal- 
careous, siliceous,  and  volcanic.  Independently 
of  the  sedimentary  deposits  that  succeed  one 
another  on  the  crust  of  the  earth,  there  are 
found  scattered  hero  and  there  other  adventitious 
deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  have  been 
produced  by  calcareous  springs.  These  deposits, 
some  of  which  are  known  to  be  still  forming, 
constitute  the  calcareous  tufi  that  are  found  in 
many  localities,  aud  in  extensive  beds.  They 
almost  always  contain  organic  remains,  particu- 
larly those  of  plants  growing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, aud  sometimes  shells  both  fluvial  and  ter- 
restrial. Calcareous  tufo  is  generally  yellowish 
in  oolour,  being  light,  and  affording  a good  hold 
for  cement.  It  is,  when  sufficiently  compact,  very 
suitable  for  building  purposes;  one  of  the  most 
suitable  varieties  being  travertine,  the  stone  of 
which  the  great  piers  and  arches  of  the  amphi- 
theatre are  built.  Travertine  is  more  or  loss 
porous  in  structure,  with  fistular  cavities,  which 
often  contain  vegetable  remains.  Iu  the  best 
specimens  of  the  stone,  however,  these  cavities 
are  filled  with  a calcareous  concretion,  which 
gives  great  additional  strength.  It  abounds  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  and  in  other  localities. 
The  greater  part  of  the  buildings  of  Rome  are 
constructed  of  travertine  from  the  ancient 
quarries  at  Tivoli,  from  which  name  the  word 
travertine  is  derived. 

There  are  also  more  ancient  travertines  found 
in  the  post-cretaceous  strata,  aud  iu  general  the 
name  is  given  to  all  the  limestones  deposited  iu 
inland  waters.  The  siliceous  tufi  are  rocks  de- 
posited by  siliciferous  springs.  As  they  are  not 
met  with  in  Rome  we  shall  not  Btay  to  describe 
them,  but  pass  on  to  the  volcanic  tufi.  These 
have  had  their  origin,  as  stated,  in  the  eruptions 
of  voloanoB.  They  are  divided  into  two  kinds — 
trachetic  tufo  or  pumice  and  the  basaltic  tufo  or 
peperino,  the  former  of  which  is  composed  of 
minute  grains  of  pumice  together  with  larger 
fragments,  all  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement, 
due,  it  may  be,  to  a minute  grinding  of  the 
material  or  to  its  partial  decomposition.  Its 
colour  is  yellow  more  or  less  dark  or  else  deep 
brown.  The  vaults  of  the  Colosseum  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  this  rock.  Peperino  is  essentially 
composed  of  minute  grains  of  basalt  or  wache. 
It  is  sometimes  solid  enough  to  be  worked  with 
the  chisel,  and  it  then  owes  its  solidity  to  cal- 
careous infiltration,  its  fracture  is  earthy,  and 
its  colour  dark  brown,  grey,  or  even  reddish. 

These  volcanic  tufi  partly  form  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome,  and  are  now  known  among  us  as  tufa. 


Explosion  at  Ironworks.  — An  explosion 
has  occurred  at  the  ironworks  of  Messrs.  Went- 
worth & Co.,  Wandsworth-plain.  It  appears 
that  several  workmen  were  engaged  in  filling  a 
casting  for  a pillar,  when  it  exploded.  The 
molten  metal  spread  in  all  directions,  and  some 
of  it  fell  upon  the  men. 


ON  ORIGINALITY  AND  PROGRESS  IN 
MODERN  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE* 
Tiie  first  and  warmest  wish  of  the  enlightened 
friend  of  the  modern  Gothic  architecture,  on  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  its  career, 
must,  I think,  be  that,  no  longer  confining  itself 
to  the  tripartite  rectangle  and  spire,  it  break 
out  into  other  and  brighter  forms,  and  show  a 
greater  variety  of  general  outline  and  compo- 
sition in  its  most  important  class  of  structures — 
churches ; for  most  certainly  those  that  are 
everywhere  springing  up  in  city  and  village  are 
too  much  alike  both  in  horizontal  aud  vertical 
section ; and  this  I imagine  arises  from  archi- 
tects ignoring  what  ought  to  be  their  constant 
aim, — beautiful  outline;  which  not  only  gives 
scope  for  the  highest  architectural  taste’ aud  in- 
vention ; but  it  is  where  taste  and  invention 
chiefly  find  scope,  and  it  is  the  first  thing  that 
the  mind  takes  cognisance  of,  and  chiefly  in  the 
parts  that  tower  into  the  air  above  the  general 
roof-line  of  a city ; in  which  features  it  Bhould 
be  the  aim  of  the  architect  to  embody,  if  not  the 
fairest  forms  wrought  in  fancy’s  loom,  at  least 
the  most  beautiful  forms  that  masonry  could 
x-ear  up  iuto  the  welkin.  For  the  body  of  the 
building  there  are  other  shapes  surely  suitable 
for  churches  of  the  present  day,  which  had 
better  fall  back  upon  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
early  church  in  different  countries, — octa- 
gonal, square,  circular, — as  well  as  emulate 
those  more  beautiful  shapes  adopted  by  other 
creeds.  I allude  chiefly  to  the  Mahomme- 
dan  mosques,  with  their  beautiful  domes 
and  minarets,  the  contemplation  of  which 
in  varions  lands  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Gothic 
designer.  They  are  at  least  calculated  to  excite 
regret  that  Mahommedanism  should  have  mono- 
polised all  beautiful  curved  forms,  and  left  the 
straight-lined  ones  to  Christianity.  Crowning 
such  new  geometrical  compact  forms,  perhaps 
the  most  fruitful  element,  pregnant  with  fresh 
beauty  and  new  combinations,  is  the  dome,  than 
which,  covering  a square  compartment,  nothing 
produces  so  fine  an  interior  effect. 

The  grandest  and  most  beautiful  interiors  and 
exteriors  in  the  world  are  square  or  simple 
oblong  or  Greek  cruciform  spaces,  as  St.  Stephen’s 
Church  at  Walbrook,  St.  Sophia’s  Mosque,  and 
the  Imperial  Mosques  at  Constantinople, — build- 
ings most  of  them  showing  sympathy  with  and 
emulation  of  the  greatest  and  sublimest  works 
of  God  in  nature.  To  these  useful  and  grand 
forms  which  she  could  construct  and  decorate  as 
consistently  as  any  other,  Gothic  ai-chitecture 
should  now  occasionally  betake  herself  if  she 
would  get  into  the  path  of  true  progress.  The 
bending  of  the  style  to  their  embodiment  would, 

I believe,  go  farther  than  anything  else  to  pour 
new  life  and  vigour  into  it.  The  question 
whether  the  dome  would  harmonise  with  Gothic 
architecture,  the  Mahommedans  in  India  long 
ago  settled ; for,  if  it  harmonise  with  their 
works,  which  it  admirably  does,  it  could  not  fail 
to  be  a welcome  feature  of  a Gothic  composition. 
It  must  be  even  more  harmonious  in  an  arcuated 
than  in  a trabeated  style. 

I have  said  nothiug  of  the  pendentive  dome, 
nor  of  the  combination  of  domes  and  semi-domes 
originated  at  St.  Sophia’s  at  Constantinople  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  which,  after  slumbering 
for  just  a thousand  years,  were  there  revived  by 
the  Turks  in  the  Mosque  of  Solimau  in  the  six- 
teenth oentury.  But  these  are  forms  which  I 
believe  the  Gothic  might  appropriate  with  due 
modification,  and  worthily  decorate,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  buildings  that  would  shed  as  much 
glory  on  the  style  as  any  aspiring  example  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

But  our  steeples  would  not  be  so  much  alike 
if  greater  pains  were  taken  to  make  them  beau- 
tiful ; which,  considering  their  prominence — 
thrown  up  into  the  air  only  to  be  looked  at — to 
be  observed  of  all  observers,  and  where  they 
cannot  be  useful,  they  certainly  should  be  more 
decorated  by  means  of  tracery  and  carved 
foliage,  and  more  pleasing  in  outline ; which 
reminds  me  how  seldom  the  pierced  lantern  and 
lantern  aud  spire,  of  which  we  have  some  beau- 
tiful examples,  have  been  employed.  But  these 
structures  are  really  captivating  to  the  imagina- 
tion. Such  composition  seem  the  palace-home 
for  genii  of  the  air  and  clouds,  and  to  such  the 
eye  would  be  attracted  ten  times  more  than  to 
the  solid  spire,  and  fi-om  them  receive  ten  times 
the  pleasure.  All  these  would  be  sufficiently 
pyramidal  and  aspiring  in  character,  or  might  be 
made  so,  and  would  point  to  heaven  as  unmis- 

* By  Mr.  Samuel  HugginB.  Bead  at  a meeting  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 
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takably  as  tlio  simplest  tower  and  spire ; indeed, 
there  are  a thousand  ways  of  produoing  this 
character  without  confinement  to  the  tower  and 
spire.  Something  is,  I think,  urgently  called 
for  to  infuse  greater  variety  into  this  class  of 
structures ; for  the  constant  l’ecurrence  of  the 
same  unvarying  forms  in  town  and  country 
becomes  wearisome  to  the  eye ; from  the  mono- 
tony of  which  in  some  of  our  large  towns,  where, 
at  least  iu  manufacturing  towns,  they  are,  more- 
over, eclipsed  in  size  and  power  by  the  tall 
chimneys,  the  ugliest  of  Wren’s  steeples,  and 
some  of  thorn  were  ugly,  would  be  a relief. 

Spires  and  steeples  of  one  type  of  form  were 
nover  so  numerous  in  Hedimval  or  any  former 
time  in  any  other  country  of  Europe ; and  never 
did  architecture  run  so  counter  to  the  analogy 
of  nature  as  in  their  production.  I appeal  to  all 
capable  of  making  the  observation  whether  it  is 
not  so.  Think  of  the  infinite  variety  with  regard 
to  form,  colour,  &c.,  in  the  natural  features  to 
which  they  bear  the  strongest  analogy,  that 
beautiful  and  poetio  class  of  structures  with 
which  nature  has  everywhere  adorned  the  earth, 

I mean  trees,  as  well  as  those  humbler  produc- 
tions, canes,  reeds,  corn,  grasses,  and  you  will  be 
more  likely  to  feel  with  me,  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  in  modern  Gothic  architecture, — 
a style  which  in  able  hands  is  capable  of  vying 
with  Nature  herself  in  the  production  of  a 
pleasing  variety.  Assuredly  there  are  an  im- 
mense  variety  of  beautiful,  curved  and  pointed, 
and  aspiring  forms, — far  brighter  forms  than  any 
that  have  yet  appeared  in  Gothic  architecture, 
Medkeval  or  modern,  — equally  appropriate, 
equally  expressive,  that  could  be  found  among 
the  golden  visions  that  lie  mirrored  in  the  soul’s 
fairyland — the  fancy  and  the  imagination. 

Recurring  to  the  general  form  and  character 
of  modern  Gothic  churches,  nothing  would, 
perhaps,  contribute  more  to  give  newness  and 
improvement  to  exterior  design  than  the  intro- 
duction of  the  round  or  simply  clustered  column 
of  the  interior  to  play  a part  on  the  exterior, — 
I mean  on  the  same  full  scale  as  the  nave  pillars 
within  the  building,  and  acting  as  supporting 
columns  in  arcaded  porches,  as  seen  in  the 
Byzantine  and  Italian  Gothic  churches.  I think 
this  one  of  the  most  important  improvements, 
one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  that  could 
be  made  on  the  Medievalists.  It  would  be  the 
acquisition  of  an  important  element  of  form,  the 
columnbecomingas  useful  and  effective  externally 
as  it  is  internally,  aud  as  it  is  in  the  Classic 
styles.  The  column  so  applied  would  have  an 
ennobling  effect  upon  any  church,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  in  which  it  was  employed.  It 
would  give  greater  contrast  and  variety  of  form, 
aud  a brilliancy  of  light  and  shade  which  nothing 
else  could  give.  In  a cathedral  the  far  ad- 
vancing Galilee  porch,  composed  of  columns, 
would  not  only  bo  useful,  but  have  the  finest 
effect  on  the  whole  composition.  The  angles  of 
such  porch  or  any  porch,  unlike  the  porches  of 
the  Italian  Gothic  ohurches,  which  look  weak  and 
are  weak  for  want  of  abutment,  should  be  but- 
tressed. The  introduction  of  this  new  element 
would  give  great  impulse  to  ingenuity  and  artistic 
taste  and  invention;  for  the  column  is  by  no 
means  a stereotyped  feature,  fixed  for  ever  in  one 
or  two  forms,  Corinthian,  Ionio  or  Doric,  but 
full  of  life  aud  elasticity,  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  and  adapted  to  any  new  circumstance.  In- 
deed, in  any  style  the  column  as  hitherto  known 
and  used,  the  most  elegant  Corinthian  column 
ever  designed  or  executed,  that  of  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  or  even  the  best 
Greek  examples,  could  be  far  outstripped  and 
distanced. 

In  Corinthian  columns,  I consider,  foliage  de- 
coration is  too  much  confined  to  the  head  of  the 
shaft.  It  Bhould,  I think,  first  appear  at  the  base, 
and  delicately  adorn  it  at  various  stages,  as  pre- 
paration for  its  full  development  in  the  head. 

I think  the  modern  Gothic  architects  have  not 
duly  recognised  in  their  works  the  difference 
between  modern  and  Mediaeval  feeling  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  Had  they  done  so,  a less 
measure  of  a vertical  expression,  and  more  of  the 
horizontal,  together  with  lower  and  broader  pro- 
portions than  are  found  in  the  ancient  examples 
of  the  pointed  Gothic,  would  have  been  exhibited. 
The  edifices  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  were  in  keeping  with  a religious  en- 
thusiasm,  a public  zeal  or  furore,  in  those  times 
that  no  longer  exists,  and  the  style  requires  a 
lowering,  a toning  down,  as  it  were,  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  our  soberer,  more  rational 
experience ; which  points  to  forms  and  propor- 
tions which,  if  not  so  significant  of  man’s  religious 
aspirations,  are,  perhaps,  more  symbolic  of  the 


“ great  and  noble  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  story.” 
The  same  sound  judgment  and  artistic  power 
that  so  beautifully  bent  the  Gothic  to  domestic 
purposes  both  in  France  and  Italy,  prior  to  the 
revival  of  the  Classic  Roman,  carefully  excluding 
all  ecclesiastical  character  from  it,  is  what  is 
now  wanted  to  be  exercised  on  the  style  for  its 
adaptation  to  the  needs  and  spirit  of  the  day. 

Holler,  in  remarking  on  the  Church  of 
Bathalha,  in  Portugal,  the  roof  of  which  is  quite 
flat,  covered  with  large  stone  slabs,  complains 
that  the  whole  form  of  the  building,  the  pyra- 
mids and  the  small  pointed  gables  with  which 
the  aspiring  pillars  are  ornamented,  are  discord- 
ant with  the  horizontal  termination  of  the  nave 
of  the  church,  and  attributes  it  to  the  choice  of 
a northern  style  in  a southern  climate.  But  the 
discordancy  arises  from  the  merely  borrowing, 
without  adapting  the  style  to  the  climate  and 
building  materials  of  the  country  : a style  that 
was  as  well  fitted  for  southern  as  for  northern 
climates;  one,  indeed,  which  arose  in  southern 
climates,  and  in  its  earlier  states,  as  in  Lom- 
bardy, was  essentially  a southern  style.  Even 
in  a country  so  southern  as  Portugal,  the  sere- 
nity of  whose  skies,  I believe,  is  not  perpetual,  a 
slight  pitch,  equal  to  what  the  Greeks,  or  even 
the  Romans,  used  in  their  temples,  might  be  in- 
troduced into  their  roofs  without  libelling  the 
climate.  Now,  I believe  Gothic  could  be  brought 
down  to  even  this  low  pitch  of  roof,  and  made 
perfectly  harmonious  with  ideas  awakened  by 
the  climate  and  aspect  of  nature  in  the  country 
in  which  such  roof-pitch  was  sufficient.  The 
facades  of  the  cathedrals  of  Orvieto  and  Sienna 
would  have  looked  as  well,  if  not  better,  with 
gables  of  lower  pitch,  which  would  have  been 
more  in  harmony  with  the  rest.  All  the  smaller 
and  ornamental  features  would,  of  course,  have 
to  sympathise  in  this  reduction  of  pointeduess  in 
structural  features ; but  there  may  be  as  maDy 
points,  and  as  much  increase  of  acuteness  up- 
wards, as  in  the  Gothio  of  the  North. 

If  Gothic  cannot  be  thus  adapted  to  a low 
pitch  it  has  no  business  in  the  Peninsula  or  in 
Italy,  and  it  must  not  be  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  our  colonies,  as  Australia  or  anywhere 
but  in  high  northern  latitudes;  which  to  affirm 
would  be  to  detract  from  its  merits.  But  it  can 
be.  To  the  man  who  knows  what  style  means, 
and  how  to  handle  it,  nothing  is  easier  than  fully 
adapting  it  to  any  climate.  It  would  go  spon- 
taneously, as  it  were,  into  the  forms  and  modi- 
fications required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  climate, 
and  gradually  recognise  every'  oircumstance  that, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  is  expected  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  architecture.  I believe  the  small- 
ness of  slates  in  the  Middle  Ages,  requiring  a 
high  pitch  in  roofs,  had  something  to  do  with 
the  extreme  verticality  of  the  style  ; and,  if  so, 
the  largeness  and  perfection  of  that  roofing 
material  in  our  day  should  cause  a movement  in 
the  opposite  direction.  There  would  be  no 
danger  in  rendering  the  horizontal  tendency  too 
prominent,  because  horizontal  connexion  belongs 
naturally  to  all  styles,  whatever  degree  of  verti- 
cality they  may  affect,  and  because  horizontal 
division  into  stages  corresponds  to  and  symbo- 
lizes the  natural  and  proper  growth  of  the  build- 
ing; though  in  no  building,  of  whatever  style, 
should  the  horizontal  and  vertical  be  equally 
poised. 

Increased  horizontality  is  the  more  called  for 
in  Gothic  churches  forming  part  of  continuous 
street  architecture,  which  is  essentially  hori- 
zontal, whatever  the  style,  A Gothic  church, 
placed  between  two  rows  of  attached  shops  and 
dwelling-houses,  and  ignoring,  as  too  many 
Gothic  churches  do  in  England,  the  horizontal 
principle  of  composition  is  utterly  contradictory 
of  the  tendency  and  expression  of  all  around  it. 
To  be  edified  or  pleased  by  its  peculiar  religious 
character,  so  utterly  inharmonious  with  its 
accompaniments,  is  absolutely  impossible.  So 
entirely  is  it  out  of  its  true  place  and  element 
among  the  hills  and  meadows,  rising  above 
cottage  gable,  trees,  and  other  kindred  and 
analogous  forms,  or  combined  with  those  pic- 
turesque conventional  buildings  which  the 
Mediaeval  architects  could  so  skilfully  group 
around  it,  that  what  strikes  you  most  is  its 
strange,  disconsolate,  and  plaintive  air.  Such 
inconsistencies  of  character  and  association 
should  be  carefully  avoided. 

Gothic  architecture  has  the  advantage  over 
the  Greek  in  being  richer,  more  expi-essive,  fuller 
of  natural  life  and  variety,  aud  consequently 
more  powerful  than  the  other  to  move  the  heart  of 
the  beholder;  but  if  we  could  infuse  into  it  some 
portion  of  the  unity,  pure  symmetrical  beauty, 
and  intellectual  repose  of  the  Greek,  it  would  be 


mere  perfect  and  satisfying  architecture.  It  would  j 
satisfy  the  intellect  as  well  as  touch  the  heart  and  j 
imagination,  and  commend  itself  better  to  the-  i 
taste  of  the  present  day,  which  has  been  refined  J 
by  Classic  art  and  literature  and  various  in-  i 
fluences  unknown  to  the  Medievalists.  I believe  i 
this  could  be  done,  and  I think,  moreover,  that  \ 
the  aim  at  this  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  pro-  i 
gress  that  remains  to  the  style,  the  true  advance-  | 
inent  of  which  requires  that  every  purifying-  j 
influence  upon  its  detail  and  sculptural  decora-  | 
tion  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Among  the  j 
first  of  these  is  that  of  the  symmetrical  genius-  l 
of  Classic  architecture  aud  art,  and  the  taste  | 
and  feeling  inspired  by  them  and  by  the  revived  | 
classic  literature  and  learning,  the  sti-eams  of  | 
which  have  now  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Gothic  or  Romantic  for  centuries,  till  the  mind 
of  classical  antiquity  has  become  part  of  the  I 
modern  mind  of  Europe. 

That  the  revived  knowledge  and  study'  of  1 
Classic  art  should  render  our  Gothio  diffei-ent  to 
that  Gothic  whose  architects  had  never  heard  of  i 
the  Parthenon  or  Erectheium,  is  a position  which 
seems  to  me  to  require  little  to  be  said  in  its-  l 
support.  Tho  mind  and  taste  of  the  unpreju-  i 
diced  architect, — and  all  architects  must  be  un-  i 
prejudiced  if  they  would  be  great  or  truthful, — I 
could  not  fail  to  be  touched  and  chastened  by 
the  refined  beauties  of  the  Classic  monuments,,  j 
and  rendered  purer  and  more  fastidious  than  i 
they  would  otherwise  have  been.  Such  an  archi- 
tect, I believe,  would  imbue  his  mind  with  classic  | 
beauty  to  the  same  extent  as  a man  whose  sole 
pursuit  it  was ; and  this,  if  he  is  obeying  his 
intuitions,  and  using  the  style  with  enlightened 
freedom,  must  of  necessity  communicate  itself 
to  his  woi’ks,  to  the  infusion  into  them  of  a 
tincture  of  classic  feeling  which  must  operate  as 
arefiningand  beautifying  principle,  and  be  “like 
a vernal  air  imparting  an  odour  of  flowers,”  and 
render  them  more  acceptable  to  tastes  that  have 
been  purified  by  the  study  of  classic  poetry  and 
literature  and  contemplation  of  classic  works  of 
art,  and  which  has  of  late  come  to  assimilate 
more  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sunny 
South.  His  works  would  naturally  retain  a 
greater  lioence  and  wildness  of  composition  and  i 
decoration  than  the  classic  genius  would  permit ; 
but  they  would  receive  greater  refinement,  and 
would  show  more  geometrical  grace  and  preci- 
sion, and  other  agreeable  qualities  that  now  dis- 
tinguish Classic.  Structural  modes  and  principles  : 
would  be  carried  out  and  expressed  in  them  with  . 
the  greatest  consistent  amount  of  formal  beauty^  . 
I really  question  whether  they  would  not  exhibit  . 
an  attempt  at  some  of  the  optical  and  msthetic  : 
corrections  and  refinements  of  the  Parthenon ;j 
at  least,  I think  their  author  would  be  inclined  li 
to  try  the  effect  of  diminution  and  entasis  on  the  i 
nave-pillars  of  a church,  or,  in  other  words,  turn  ii 
the  pillars  into  columns,  as  far  as  circumstances-  :i 
would  permit,  and  keep  more  in  view  the  classical-  Ii 
proportions  in  these  pillars. 

In  all  countries  styles  of  architecture  have  :i 
been  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  proximity  of  i 
others,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  fascinating  \ 
power  on  the  mind  of  the  architects,  have  had  lj 
an  influence  on  their  works.  But  not  only  have  :i 
styles  been  influenced  and  changed  by  each  i 
other,  but  new  styles,  intrinsically  beautiful,.  I 
have  resulted  from  the  contact  of  two  or  more  :i 
styles ; and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  a 
in  the  world  are  those  wherein  the  richer  and  j 
happier  fancy  of  the  East  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  soberer  genius  of  the  West.  They  are  to  be  : 
found  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  in  the  Island  of  Sicily,,  i 
and  other  places,  where  the  mostexquitite  archi-  t 
tecture  has  been  generated  by  the  mixture  of 
that  of  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  East : — 
Greek  and  Saracenic  feeling  in  decorative  detail  .1 
and  colouring,  with  Romanesque  and  Gothio  ii 
taste  in  composition  and  massing.  With  a 
religion  sternly  opposed  to  that  professed  by  the  il 
people,  the  materials  and  elements  of  whose  if 
monuments,  Roman  and  Byzantine,  they  wrought  j 
into  and  amalgamated  with  their  own,  the  it 
Saracens  gave  an  entirely  distinct  character  to  i 
their  architecture  in  tho  last-named  place,  Sicily,  ■ 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  i 
interesting  styles  anywhere  to  be  found.  The  I 
very  highest  style  of  architectural  beauty  may  be 
and  has  been  produced  by  the  felicitous  com-  i| 
binations  that  arise  fi*om  the  junction  or  meeting  ; 
of  styles : grandeur  of  composition  and  mass 
from  one,  elegance  of  ornament  from  another,  i 
richness  of  colour  of  a third  ; while  the  union  of  > 
two  imperfect  styles  may  be  easily  conceived  to 
result  in  a third  superior  to  either  of  its  pro-  : 
genitors.  What  does  not  both  the  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  of  Spain  owe  to  the  poetio  feeling,  \ 
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delicacy,  and  refinement  that  j^ervade  it  and 
render  it  so  truly  captivating,  to  the  influence 
and  infusion  of  the  Moorish  ?'  All  this  will  be 
fully  recognised  and  profited  by  in  the  works  of 
the  sincere  architect,  in  which,  I think,  would  be 
seen  a tendency  of  the  style  to  what  it  would 
have  been  had  it  been  developed  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  under  the  same  religious  impulses 
by  a refined  artistic  people,  who,  while  strong  in 
their  aims  at  religions  character  and  expression 
of  the  Northern  races,  could  yet  fully  appreciate 
every  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Classic,  such  as 
the  Lombards  in  Italy  would  have  produced  had 
they  not  been  checked  by  the  influence  of  the 
Classic  races  which  remained  among  them.  To 
such  an  architect  the  chief  use  of  all  styles  and 
all  things  else  is  the  perfection  of  his  own  archi- 
tecture ; for  which  purpose  all  the  outward  forms 
and  images  of  things,  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  the  entire  circle  of  arts,  will  be  laid 
under  contribution. 

Of  all  the  features  of  a Gothic  pile,  the  one 
that  most  loudly  calls  for  the  refining  influence 
of  the  Classical  style  is  the  buttress.  In  the 
great  Medieval  examples  of  this  feature,  it  is 
considered  a merit  that  it  is  of  the  form  best 
calculated  for  successfully  resisting  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  groined  vaults ; that  it  is  formed 
and  disposed  in  Btrict  and  literal  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  and,  therefore, 
without  waste  of  its  materials,  every  particle  of 
which  is  actively  employed  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  useless  or  expletive  masonry  from  its  com- 
position. Now  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  only 
in  the  comparatively  prosaic  works  of  the  engi- 
neer, and  not  in  every  work  of  even  that  class°of 
production,  that  strict  economy  of  materials 
should  be  enjoined  ; and  that  a buttress  or  any- 
thing else  fashioned  with  an  eye  to  a material 
use  only,  and  to  the  embodying  of  proof  of 
dynamical  and  statical  knowledge  and  skill,  does 
not  belong  to  architecture,  which,  as  an  art  of 
the  beautiful,  requires  a greater  sacrifice  to  the 
sense  of  beauty  than  is  involved  in  the  mere 
carved  adornment  of  the  form  arrived  at  by 
algebraic  calculation.  I cannot  but  think  that 
the  form  itself  Bhould  be  modified  by  careful 
considerations  with  regard  to  beauty,  a ray  of 
which,  says  Emerson,  outweighs  all  the  utilities 
in  the  world,  and  made  as  beautiful  as  would 
consist  with  its  fully  and  clearly  expressing  its 
©ffioe  and  purpose  as  a buttress. 

While  the  law  of  forces  should  be  kept  fully 
and  clearly  in  view,  such  addition  of  material, 
beyond  what  stability  required,  should,  I con- 
ceive,  bo  made,  as  would  enable  the  architect  to 
mould  it  into  the  greatest  symmetry  and  grace 
of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  enable  him,  in 
carrying  it  up  from  the  ground,  to  avoid  those 
irregularities  which  so  frequently  disfigure  it, 
Buoh  as  the  one-sided  set-offs,  whioh  are  far  less 
pleasing  than  the  slope  which  is  carried  equally 
round  the  three  sides,  and  less  susceptible  of 
effective  and  satisfactory  decoration. 

The  Mediceval  architects  did  generally  go  so 
far  as  to  give  the  buttress  less  projection  than 
the  jOutward  thrust  of  the  vault  required,  and 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  lateral  resistance  by 
the  perpendicular  pressure  of  the  pinnacle.  This 
was  done  less  for  appearance,  perhaps,  than  to 
prevent  an  inconvenient  projection  of  buttress  ; 
but  might  not  a further  liberty  be  taken  with  it 
to  make  it  more  symmetrical  and  graceful,  and 
consequently  more  a feature  of  fine  art  ? Might 
we  not  further  reduce  the  necessity  for  pro- 
jection by  giving  it  greater  thickness  or  width, 
or  by  giving  additional  thickness  to  the  wall  ? 
But  there  are  examples  to  show  that  the  buttress 
can  be  sufficiently  lightened  as  it  ascends,  and 
with  entire  geometrical  regularity,  with  but  little 
aacnfice  of  material.  There  are,  I doubt  not, 
various  ways  of  doing  it ; among  the  rest  that 
©f turning  the  upper  stage  diagonally,  which  gives 
it  a piquant  and  pleasing  effect.  But  whether 
much  or  little  expletive  matter  be  required 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  as  beauty  is  indis- 
pensable in  architecture,  we  should  be  quite 
justified  in  giving  it,  as  much  so  as  in  oratory 
for  the  sake  of  sound,  and  to  satisfy  the  sense 
of  heai'ing,  in  adding  synonymous  and  unneces- 
sary words  to  complete  the  round ness  of  a 
period.  Or,  as  in  poetry,  in  which  similar 
means  of  effect  are  resorted  to : even  rhyme 
tastefully  applied  gives  to  a work  an  additional 
power  of  pleasing.  But  apart  from  these  con- 
siderations, the  love  of  variety,— of  the  new,  the 
original,  the  fresh  in  design,  of  varying  on  what 
has  been  done  before,  should  lead  to  some  greater 
freedom  than  has  yet  been  exercised  by  modern 
Gothic  architects  in  the  treatment  of  the  buttress 
a feature  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must 


naturally  purify  itself  as  the  6tyle  advances  ; a 
square  buttress  wi-th  one  sloping  set-off  at  a third 
of  its  height,  and  a second  one  disguised  by  a 
pediment,  and  finished  above  with  a square 
crocketed  pyramid,  is  a thing  that,  having  been 
produced  so  often  before,  no  architect  should 
literally  repeat  in  the  present  day.  The  turret- 
buttresses  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey,  shows  the  superiority  with  respect  to 
beauty  of  the  octagonal  forms  over  the  irregular 
square  ones,  which  are  undignified  objects  for 
their  elevated  and  prominent  position.  The 
clustered  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  as  at  Lincoln, 
are  very  superior  to  the  square.  I think  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  architect  of  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens  of  putting  the  buttresses  inside  the 
building,  or  rather  the  window-plane  outside, 
using  the  buttresses  as  division  walls  of  side 
chapels,  deserving  of  consideration,  as  one  by 
which  much  that  is  injurious  externally  to  high- 
art  qualities  may  be  avoided.  While  ho  did  not 
waste  the  buttresses,  he  gave  a greater  noble- 
ness and  grace — an  unbroken  simplicity  and 
breadth  to  the  outside.  As  wide-spreadiDg  but- 
tresses were  all  occasioned  by  narrowing  of  piers 
and  widening  cv  windows  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  stained  glass,  their  treatment  in 
future,  and  so  far  the  course  of  the  style,  should 
much  depend  upon  the  reception  and  fate  of  that 
element  amongst  us, — an  element  which  cannot, 

I think,  be  consistently  introduced  to  the  extent 
it  was  in  the  Medieval  churches  in  any  but 
Roman  Catholic  and  high  Anglican  places  of 
worship,  on  account  of  its  diminution  of  the  light 
necessary  for  the  Protestant  service. 

But  apart  from  this  consideration  whether 
unstained  windows,  with  some  portion  of  the 
fair  face  of  nature  in  the  shape  of  waving  trees 
and  shrubs  peering  in,  would  not  be  even  more 
beautiful  than  stained  glass, — havo  more  an  air 
of  cheerfulness,  not  unfavourable  to  devotion,  is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

I have  already  mentioned  flying  buttresses, 
which,  if  Gothic  be  pursued  with  the  right  notion 
of  the  relative  rank  of  science  and  art-r-making 
art  the  supreme,  and  constructive  science  but 
her  handmaid,  the  reverse  of  which  was  the 
practice  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  should  seldom 
see,  and  when  we  did,  they  would  not  be  straight 
common  struts,  but  gracefully  arched  and 
pierced  like  those  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  You 
would  never  see  them  on  the  body  of  large  and 
noble  churches,  destroying  their'  breadth  and 
grandeur,  as  they  destroy  those  of  most  of  the 
great  Frenoh  cathedrals,  which,  as  architectural 
compositions,  might  not  inaptly  be  dedicated  to 
the  lame  deity  Vulcan. 

I think  our  churches  might  be  fringed  and 
outlined  above  against  the  sky  with  more  beau- 
tiful objects, — of  higher  class  of  sculpture  than 
they  usually  are, — and  that  there  is  great  scope 
for  variation  and  improvement  on  foregone 
examples  in  the  matter  of  buttress  set-offs, 
parapets  and  finia-ls,  which  should  be  brought 
more  into  the  region  of  art;  and  that,  in  im- 
portant  buildings,  statues,  as  at  Milan,  might 
more  frequently  be  employed  upon  set-offs  and  as 
fiuials ; and,  as  in  pictures,  the  painters  some- 
times aim  at  developing  some  one  qualitv  in 
particular,  so  I would  like  to  see  in  one  a'fine 
development  of  beautiful  buttresses ; in  another, 
of  windows  in  thickened  walls,  without  buttresses] 
giving  deeper  and  more  powerful  reveals  ; in  a 
third  a composition  in  which  the  window  is 
omitted  and  light  brought  from  above  through 
the  roof,  which  would  give  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  ingenuity  and  invention  in  wall,  tracery, 
decoration  and  niche-work,  sculptured  symbols] 
&e.  _ In  such  works  we  should  have  a chance  of 
getting  now  and  then  a glimpse  of  somethin^ 
new.  ° 

Start  not  at  the  idea  of  a Gothic  church  without 
buttresses  or  windows.  Surely  there  is  nothing 
m the  nature  of  the  style  that  forbids  skylights, 
which  suggest  at  once  whatever  introduced  the 
omission  of  the  window  ; and  as  for  the  unbut- 
tressed wall  resisting  the  thrust  of  a vault,  it  is 
only  the  sacrifice  of  a little  more  material  than 
usua!  to  beauty,  which  is  a primary  object  of 


The  Law  of  Conspiracy.— At  a meeting  of 
the  London  Trades  Council  on  Saturday,  the 
bth  inst,,  reference  was  made  to  the  conviction 
of  five  cabinetmakers  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  last  week  for  picketing.  It  was  resolved 
that  a delegate  meeting  of  the  whole  of  the 
London  trades  should  be  convened  to  consider 
the  case  of  these  men,  and  to  take  measures 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  conspiracy. 


FALL  OF  A BUILDING  IN  DOVER. 

A large  building,  recently  erected  in  Dover 
for  Messrs.  Lukey  & Son,  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
chants, suddenly  collapsed  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week.  The  local  Standard  says, — “ The  site 
of  the  building  was  evidently  at  one  time  a bad 
one,  the  house  which  formerly  stood  there  having 
given  some  trouble  to  its  owner,  Mr.  Minet,  and 
this  no  doubt  attracted  public  attention  to  the 
building.  The  old  harbour  formerly  ran  a con- 
siderable distance  into  this  neighbourhood,  but 
the  subsoil  is  about  of  the  usual  character  in 
Dover,  a loose  shingle.  This  of  course  made 
both  architects  and  builder  especially  careful  as 
to  the  base  of  their  structure,  and  not  only  were 
the  whole  of  the  foundation’s  on  concrete,  but 
the  walls  were  carried  up  a considerable  distance 
in  the  same  material.”  The  building  was  de- 
signed as  a bonded  store,  and  Messrs.  Lukey 
had  at  the  time  of  the  catastrophe  a large 
quantity  of  wine  and  spirits  in  the  oellars.  It 
was  erected  by  contract  by  Mr.  Adcock,  and  the 
architects  were  Messrs.  Whitley  & Fry.  The 
whole  oontract  amounted  to  about  2,5007.,  Mr. 
Morland,  of  London,  being  the  contractor  for  the 
iron  girders  and  columns.  The  building  was 
constructed  to  carry  900  tons,  and  was  built 
especially  for  a store  for  seed  for  the  Dover  Oil 
Seed  Crushing  Company.  The  Oil  Seed  Com- 
pany receive  many  thousands  of  tons  of  this  and 
other  seed,  such  as  rape  and  linseed,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  oil  and  manufacturing 
cake  for  feeding  purposes.  At  the  time  the 
building  fell  out  it  is  supposed  that  there  were 
about  700  tons  of  seed  upon  the  two  floors.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  seed  shifted,  and  thus 
caused  sudden  pressure  upon  the  walls.  What 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  calamity  which  haB 
occasioned  so  much  anxiety  to  all  concerned  we 
are  not  in  a position  at  the  present  moment  to 
say. 


THE  ST.  PANCRAS  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE 
MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

THE  CLEARING  OF  HOUSES  AND  WIDENING  OF 
STREETS. 

The  Bill  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company, 
which,  amongst  other  things,  seeks  for  powers  to 
construct  what  is  called  the  St.  Pancras  con- 
necting line,  was  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  several  days,  resulting  in 
the  Committee  passing  the  Bill,  after  having 
inserted  a number  of  highly  important  provisions 
relating  to  the  demolition  of  houses,  the  stopping 
up  and  widening  of  streets,  and  other  powers 
sought  by  the  company.  The  undertaking  is 
one  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  Bill,  as  now 
sanctioned  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
empowers  the  company  to  close  no  less  than 
twenty  streets  and  places,  and  demolish  upwards 
of  300  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Pancras.  The  lands,  houses,  and  other  buildings 
which  the  Bill  empowers  the  company  compul- 
sorily to  purchase,  are  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  St.  Pancras  Station,  extending  northwards 
to  a depth  of  4D0  yards,  from  the  Euston-road 
to  Phcenix-street,  and  westward  about  200  yards 
from  Skinner-street,  Euston-road,  to  Ossulston- 
street,  and  covering  an  area  of  about  15  acres 
in  extent. 

The  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works ; not,  however,  on  its  merits,  but 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  widening  of  several 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  company’s 
St.  Pancras  terminus,  where  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  a great  clearance  of  dwelling-houses  ; and 
the  committee,  after  hearing  evidence,  introduced 
a clause  under  which  the  company,  when  they 
have  acquired  possession  of  the  houses  and  build- 
ings fronting  to  that  part  of  Euston-road  which 
lies  between  Skinner-street  and  Ossulston-street, 
shall  set  back  the  frontage  line  to  Euston-road, 
so  as  to  allow  that  portion  of  the  road  to  be 
widened  to  70  ft.  The  St.  Pancras  Vestry  are 
to  execute  the  works  necessary  for  widening  the 
road  within  eighteen  months  of  the  company 
giving  them  possession  of  the  land.  Another 
clause  introduced  by  the  committee  obliges  the 
company  in  a similar  manner  to  set  back  the 
frontage  line  of  Ossulston-street,  between  Euston- 
road  and  Chapel- street,  so  as  to  allow  of  that 
street  being  widened  to  50  ft.  In  addition  to 
the  widening  of  the  streets  above  named,  the 
works  in  connexion  with  which  are  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  a further  clause 
provides  that  the  railway  company,  at  their  own 
expense,  are  to  make  Skinner-street,  which  is 
now  only  30  ft.  wide,  60  ft.  throughout  its  entire 
length  ; to  widen  Phcenix-street  to  50  ft. ; and 
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also  to  extend  Stanmore-street  so  as  to  form  a 
junotion  with  Phcenix-street.  The  company  are 
not  to  be  permitted  to  stop  up  any  of  the  streets 
which  they  will  be  able  to  appropriate  under  the 
Act  until  they  have  completed  the  street  improve- 
ments just  named.  The  widening  of  Skinner- 
street  and  Ossulston-street  will  thus  give  two 
important  main  thoroughfares  from  the  Euston- 
road  northwards. 

With  refereuce  to  the  demolition  of  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
undertaking,  the  Committee  have  inserted  a 
clause  to  the  effect  that  before  taking  fifteen 
houses  or  more,  occupied  either  wholly  or 
partially  by  persons  belonging  to  the  labouring 
class  as  tenants  or  lodgers,  the  Company  shall 
give  not  less  than  eight  weeks’  notice  of  their 
intention,  by  placards  placed  in  view  of  such 
houses;  and  a special  clause  provides  that  where- 
as the  construction  of  the  St.  Pancras  con- 
necting line  will  involve  the  removal  of  a 
large  number  of  houses  occupied  by  the 
labouring  classes,  and  as  it  is  expedient  that 
accommodation  should  be  made  for  them,  the 
Company,  before  displacing  any  such  persons, 
shall  provide  sufficient  accommodation  else- 
where, unless  the  Company  and  such  persons 
otherwise  agree ; and  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Company  to  provide  such  accommodation 
they  are  to  be  enabled  to  sell  or  let  on  building 
leases  lands  in  Hampden-street  and  Ossulston- 
street,  and  fronting  Phcenix-street,  in  order  for 
the  erection  thereon  of  suitable  dwelling-houses 
or  lodging-houses;  and  the  Company  are  further 
empowered  to  enter  into  agreements  and  impose 
condit:ons  and  restrictions  as  to  the  elevation, 
size,  and  design  of  such  houses,  and  the  extent 
of  accommodation  to  be  afforded. 


PROPOSED  EXTENSION  OF  THE  BATHS 
AND  WASHHOUSES  IN  ST.  PANCRAS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  St.  Pancras  Yestry  at 
their  recent  meeting,  when  the  members,  as 
a body,  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  to  erect  new 
baths  and  washhouses  in  other  parts  of  the  parish, 
in  addition  to  the  present  public  baths  in  King- 
street,  Camden-town,  afford  a striking  contrast  to 
those  of  the  Newington  Yestry,  which  has  just 
resolved  not  to  erect  baths  and  washhouses  in 
the  parish,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not 
pay,  and  that  the  rates  would  be  increased  in 
order  to  maintain  them. 

The  report  laid  before  the  meeting  stated  that 
during  the  past  year  there  had  been  199,657 
bathers,  of  which  69,580  were  first,  and  129,077 
second  class.  As  compared  with  the  previous 
year  there  had  been  an  increase  of  nearly  5,000 
bathers.  The  receipts  had  been  3,6941.  7s.  4-d. ; 
the  expenditure  for  instalment  and  interest  on 
loans,  1,9411.  5s. ; and  adding  the  washing  ex- 
penses, including  150Z.  for  an  addition  to  tW- 
building,  the  gross  expenditure  was  2,5141. 14s.  4-d., 
showing  a profit  during  the  year  on  the  working 
of  the  establishment,  of  1,1791.  13s.  The  total 
cost  of  the  baths  seven  years  ago,  including  the 
freehold  site,  was  23,0001.,  and,  towards  the  re- 
payment of  this  capital  sum,  6,5201.  had  been 
contributed  from  the  profits  arising  from  the 
working  of  the  institution.  The  report  further 
stated  that  the  increase  was  going  on  at  such  a 
rate  that  there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation 
for  either  bathers  or  washers. 

After  discussion,  the  report  was  eventually 
adopted,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
the  subject  of  erecting  new  baths  must  very 
shortly  be  considered  by  the  vestry. 


INDIAN  ITEMS. 

Mr.  W.  Clark,  the  engineer  engaged  by  the 
Government,  having  completed  his  scheme  for 
the  drainage  of  Madras,  has  left  for  England  in 
order  to  submit  it  for  approval  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  details  of  his  scheme  have  not  yet 
been  made  public,  but  it  is  said  that  he  estimates 
the  cost  at  about  230,0001.  In  the  event  of  it 
being  sanctioned  by  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  will  avail  themselves 
of  Mr.  Clark’s  experience  both  in  organising  the 
agency  for  carrying  out  the  work,  and  subse- 
quently as  consulting  engineer  in  England  for 
the  purchase  of  materials,  &c. 

Mr.  Parkes,  the  harbour  engineer,  has  also 
sailed  for  this  country  to  arrange  his  plan  of 
operations  in  personal  communication  with  the 
Ind'a  Office.  The  Madras  papers  say  that  it  is 
likely  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  during  his  forth- 
coming visit  to  India,  will  be  afforded  the  oppor. 
tuniiy  of  inaugurating  the  works  in  connexion 
both  with  the  drainage  and  harbour  projects. 


The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Calcutta  are 
talking  of  spending  200,0001.  in  obtaining  an 
increased  supply  of  water  for  the  city,  but  con- 
siderable opposition  is  shown  to  tbe  proposal,  for 
it  is  believed  that  the  present  supply  is  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  population.  The  Justices, 
however,  have  refused  to  sanction  the  use  of 
meters  to  show  how  much  water  is  used,  and 
how  much  wasted. 

A memorial  obelisk,  ordered  by  Lord  North- 
brook at  his  own  expense,  to  commemorate  the 
gallant  behaviour  of  the  faithful  natives  who  fell 
at  Lucknow  fighting  on  our  side  during  the 
Mutiny,  is  announced  to  be  nearly  completed, 
and  will  probably  be  put  up  in  the  autumn. 
Mr.  Lewhillim,  a Calcutta  sculptor,  is  now 
engaged  upon  it. 


A MONUMENT  TO  A WORKING  MAN. 

Thomas  Ramsay, arepresentativeEnglish  work- 
ing man,  is  thefirstlabourer  that  has  had  his  good 
deeds  handed  to  posterity  by  a fine  monument, 
and  which  has  been  erected  over  his  remains  in 
Blaydon  Cemetery,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Durham. 
In  unveiling  this  work  an  immense  gathering 
and  demonstration  of  miners,  ironworkers,  and 
building  workmen  assembled  on  the  1/th  ult. 

The  monument  stands  25  ft.  high,  and  5 ft. 
4 in.  at  the  base.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts— 
pedestal,  column,  and  canopy;  underneath 
which  is  placed  the  statue  of  the  deceased,  with 
a crake  in  his  hand,  and  a roll  of  bills  under  his 
arm,  as  he  appeared  when  at  the  miners’  meet- 
ing. The  style  is  Decorated  Gothic  of  a florid 
character,  the  columns  having  carved  capitals, 
the  canopy  enriched  with  crockets,  pinnacles, 
finials,  ball  flower,  &c.,  terminating  with  a spire. 

The  inscription  beneath  the  statue  is : 
“Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Ramsay, 
who  departed  this  life  May  8,  1S73,  aged  sixty- 
one  years.  Erected  by  the  Miners  of  Durham, 
as  a tribute  to  his  long  and  self-sacrificing  labours 
in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  He  was  a 
zealous  worker,  a faithful  friend,  and  a Christian 
patriot.” 

The  monument  is  executed  from  Prudham 
stone  ; the  carved  figure  from  white  Howorth  ; 
and  the  whole  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  George  Burn,  sculptor,  of  Newcastle. 

“ Tommy  Ramsay,”  in  1863,  commenced  the 
work  of  organising  the  greatest  trade-union  in 
this  country,  and  to  his  unwearied  and  self- 
sacrificing  oxertions  the  miners  of  England  owe 
great  and  needed  reforms  underground.  He 
commenced  at  a time  when  it  was  dangerous 
for  a man  to  associate  himself  with,  much  less 
advocate,  unionism  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  union  the  combination  of  the 
coal-owners  said  to  him,  “ Leave  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  go  anywhere  you  like.  Whatever 
the  cost  may  be,  we  will  bear  it.”  After  this  a 
reorganisation  of  the  union  took  place,  when  the 
pit-owners  discharged  him  from  every  mine; 
but  his  discharge  from  the  pits  awoke  the  whole 
of  the  pitmen  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Yorkshire,  and  Ramsay  was  at  once 
made  independent  of  masters.  The  turn  of  his 
corn-crake  at  any  time  brought  up  from  the 
mines  thousands  of  pitmen,  and  hiv  humorous 
and  peaceable  addresses  were  greatly  admired. 
At  the  great  demonstration  of  miners  in  1872, 
Ramsay  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  thou- 
sands of  hearers  by  finishing  his  speech  in  the 
words  of  old  Simeon,  “ Lord,  now  lettest  Thou 
Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  Thy  salvation.” 


DISAPPEARANCE  OF  OAK  TIMBER. 

From  statistics  recently  published  it  appears 
that  oak  timber  especially  is  rapidly  disappear- 
in"  from  Europe,  although  half  of  the  area  of 
Sweden,  one-fourth  of  Norway,  one-sixth  that  of 
Switzerland,  and  780,000  square  miles  in  Russia, 
are  said  to  be  yet  in  forest.  The  consumption 
of  oak  in  France  has  doubled  during  the  last 
fifty  years ; she  requires  15,000,000  cubic  feet 
yearly  for  wine-casks  alone,  750,000  for  building 
purposes,  600,000  cubic  feet  for  her  fleet, 
and  150,000  cubic  feet  for  railway  carriages. 
800,000/.  worth  of  staves  were  imported  in 
1862;  5,000,000/.  worth  are  now  needed.  Since 
losin"  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  France  contains 
150  000  000  acres  ; 20,000,000  of  this  surface  is 

covered  with  forest.  Holland  and  Belgium  are 
nearly  denuded  of  timber,  and  are  large  im- 
porters.  North  Germany  is  rich  in  forest,  but 
within  half  a century  has  commenced  to  cut 
down  young  trees.  Austria  has  sold  her  forests 


since  railways  have  been  introduced.  In  Italy  no 
forests  remain.  Spain  and  Greece  are  almost 
woodless.  The  southern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  almost  forestless. 


MESSRS.  BROOKS’S  OLD  BANK, 
ALTRINCHAM,  CHESHIRE. 

The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates  the 
bank  lately  ereoted  at  Altrincham.  It  is  in  the 
old  “ black  and  white  ” style  of  the  ancient 
I Cheshire  buildings. 

The  lower  story  is  in  stone  ; the  rest  is  of  oak, 
filled  in  with  plaster,  and  with  brick  backing, 
i The  roofs  are  tiled.  The  central  portion  of  the  i 

l building  is  a spacious  room,  40  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  I 

28  ft.  6 in.  high,  used  exclusively  for  banking  ; 

purposes,  with  oak-panelled  ceiling  and  marble 
I dado.  There  are  rooms  for  the  manager  and  the 
1 clerks.  The  basement  is  for  documents,  books,  | 
&c.,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  isolated  strong-  i 
room,  with  duplicate  entrances.  To  the  left  of  ! 
the  bank  is  the  manager’s  house,  entered  from  I 
the  bank  porch  ; and  to  the  right  is  the  resi-  'j 
dence  of  the  chief  clerk,  the  windows  of  which,  I 

as  of  the  bank,  are  of  ornamented  glass,  in  pale  I 

tints,  tbe  clear  plate  being  only  used  where  | 

necessary.  The  bank  fittings  are  of  mahogany  j 

and  pitch-pine. 

Mr.  George  Trnefitt,  of  Bloomsbury-square,  is 
the  architect,  who  has  designed  the  whole,  in- 
cluding the  ornamental  glass,  ironwork,  gas- 
fittings,  pavements,  &c.  Mr.  Watson  was  clerk 
of  the  works;  Mr.  Cardwell  was  carpenter  and 
joiner  ; Mr.  Shelherne,  the  bricklayer;  Messrs. « 
Smith  & Calderbank  were  the  masons  ; Messrs. 
Bellhouse  did  the  ironwork;  Mr.  Owen,  tbe 
plumbing;  Mr.  Odell,  the  ornamental  glazing; 
Messrs.  Johnstone,  Bros.,  the  gas-fittings,  and 
brasawork  for  desks ; Messrs.  Patteson,  the 
marble  dados,  chimney-pieces,  &c. ; Mr.  Naylor,  j 
the  desks  and  counter ; and  Messrs.  Hobbs, 
Hart,  & Co.,  the  strong-room  doors,  safes,  and 
locks. 

The  building  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Market-  I 
place,  and  occupies  one  of  the  principal  sites  in  j 
the  ancient  town  of  Altrincham. 


TAVERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  "HORSESHOE  HOTEL,”  TOTTENHAM  COURT 
ROAD. 

The  building  is  designed  to  afford  increased  j 
accommodation  for  dining  and  refreshment,  and 
thus  become  an  adjunct  to  the  adjoining  tavern. 
For  which  purpose,  on  the  ground- floor,  there  is 
provided  a large  grill-room,  similar  in  its  details 
to  those  to  be  found  in  the  City.  There  is  a 
large  cafd,  and  also  at  the  rear  a convenient 
estamintt.  Tbe  extension  of  the  luncheon-bar, 
the  caf6,  and  estaminet  are  lighted  by  skylights, 
glazed  with  Hartley  horticultural  plate-glass,  on  1 
which  an  ornamental  pattern  has  been  burnt.  | 
This  work  is  executed  by  Mr.  James,  of  Camden-  ' 
town.  On  tbe  first-floor  there  are  dining-room3 
for  both  sexes,  while  the  upper  stories  are  de-  j 
voted  to  the  purposes  of  an  hotel ; and  that  I 
the  accommodation  of  the  building  may  be  com- 
plete, in  the  basement  are  provided  billiard-  | 
rooms  and  an  extensive  wine-bar.  One  of  the  * 
features  of  the  design  is  an  attempt  to  carry  all  i 
the  horizontal  decorations  throughout  the  build- 
ing, and  thus  the  shop-front  is  divided  by  a rail 
of  coloured  glass,  to  match  the  Mansfield  stone,  j 
while  the  lower  portion,  between  this  band  and  l 
the  plinth,  is  to  be  glazed  with  glass  with  burnt  l 
oak  and  dapha  pattern ; and  tbe  upper  part  is 
glazed  with  plate-glass,  which  is  embossed,  to 
match  the  sculptured  ornaments  on  the  pilasters. 
Tbe  front  is  of  Portland  stone,  red  brick,  and 
Mansfield  atone.  There  are  zinc  ornaments  and 
dormer  windows. 

The  builders  are  Messrs.  Patrick  & Son,  who  1 
have  carried  out  the  works  from  the  designs  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Paraire ; the  clerk  t 
of  the  works  being  Mr.  Gladwell. 


Failure  of  a Contractor. — At  the  London 
Bankruptcy  Court  on  Saturday  an  application 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a receiver  to  • 
the  estate  of  Frederick  Furniss.  The  debtor  hri3  t 
presented  a petition  for  the  liquidation  of  his  lE 
affairs,  describing  himself  as  a contractor,  carry-  • 
ing  on  bueiness  at  Victoria- chambers,  West-  • 
minster,  and  estimating  his  liabilities  at  35,0001.  . 
The  assets  consist  mainly  of  a contract  for  the  i| 
erection  of  a lunatic  asylum  for  the  justices  of  the  i 
county  of  Kent,  the  amount  being  for  30,0C0Z. 
Mr.  Beckwith,  accountant,  Aldermanbury,  wa3 
appointed. 
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THE  EIGHT  WAY  OF  DEVELOPING  ART ; 

OR,  REASONS  FOR  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE 
ART. POLICY  OF  GREECE  AND  ITALY. 

By  W.  CAVE  THOMAS. 

“ It  will  all  come  in  time,”  said  Foley,  when 
we  were  discussing  the  best  means  of  utilising 
the  Slade  Bequest,  and  were  lamenting  the  want 
in  England,  of  a better  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  art,  and  of  a consistent  art-policy. 

The  great  sculptor  was  right;  “it  will  all 
come  in  time,” — but  the  time  would  be  con- 
siderably delayed  if  it  were  not  for  those  rest- 
less beings,  those  pioneers,  who  are  before  their 
time,  and  who,  having  a clearer  perception,  a 
foresight  of  things  to  oome,  would  clear  all 
obstacles,  at  once  and  for  ever,  from  the  right 
and  direct  path.  These  obstacles,  however,  do 
not  yield  so  readily  to  the  axe  of  reform,  and  the 
ardent  pioneer,  not  unfrequently  perishes  before 
he  can  clear  the  way  through  the  tangled  brush- 
wood, and  still  more  obstructive  logs,  which  in 
seeming  endless  succession,  thwart  his  daring 
labour.  “It  will  come,”  we  may  rest  assured, — 
the  good  time  in  art,  as  in  every  thing  else.  But 
there  is  the  becoming,  there  is  the  progressive  de- 
velopment. It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  learn  what 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  this  becoming, 
this  evolution,  this  progress.  It  is  this  that  pro- 
gress moves  from  narrow  to  broader  views, — 
in  science  from  facts  to  general  principles, — in 
policy,  from  individual  interests  to  class  interests, 
from  class  interests  to  national  interests,  and 
from  national  interest  to  cosmopolitan  or  world- 
wide interests, — progress  obeys  a precisely  simi- 
lar law  in  respect  to  art,  it  moves  from  the  petty 
to’the  grand ; from  the  imitation  of  individuality 
to  attempts  at  composition  and  idealisation, 
until  it  finally  attains  to  the  knowledge  of  essen- 
tial forms;  to  the  just  conception  of  proportion 
and  beanty,  and  the  full  power  of  composition 
and  colour.  The  order  of  progression  is,  in  fact, 
similar  in  all  departments  of  human  attainment; 
and  as  each  section  of  inquiry  arrives  at  that 
point  where  it  is  discovered  that  the  study  can- 
not be  prosecuted  alone,  and  as  a com- 
pletely isolated  study,  apart  from  every- 
thing else,  but  as  a part  of  nature’s  great  plan 
and  whole  together.  I say  when  the  various 
branches  of  study  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
there  is  always  an  advance  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  intellect, — along  the  whole  line  of  human 
thought, — to  wider  views,  grander  conceptions, 
and  the  consideration  of  vaster  interests.  Now 
it  would  appear  to  mo  that  we  have  just  reached 
that  point  in  England  both  in  art  and  in  science ; 
and  when,  in  respeot  to  art,  we  should  take  a 
broader  view  of  its  policy  than  to  suppose  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  English  painters  now  and  for 
ever  to  confine  themselves  to  the  painting  of 
detached  easel  pictures,  and  the  cultivation  of 
individual  peculiarities  of  style.  With  all  those 
wonderful  displays  of  individual  tours  de  force 
which  may,  from  year  to  year,  be  contemplated 
on  the  walls  of  our  exhibition-rooms,  we  have 
not,  in  the  Bense  in  which  I understand  these 
phrases,  a national  art-policy,  or  a national  art. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  the  English  school  of  that 
unity  of  action  and  collective  effort  which  made 
the  greatness  of  the  Grecian  and  the  Italian 
schools.  There  is  as  great  a difference  between 
the  painting  of  an  easel  picture  and  the  design- 
ing and  carrying  out  of  a series  of  works  for  a 
grand  national  building,  as  between  the  leading 
of  a regimental  company  and  the  commanding 
of  an  army.  And  as  in  the  commanding  of  an 
army  councils  of  war  must  be  held,  so,  in  like 
manner,  in  the  designing  and  carrying  out  of  a 
series  of  monumental  paintings  councils  of  art 
must  be  convened,  in  order  that  any  undue  in- 
dividual bias  may  be  toned  down,  for  the  sake 
of  a broader  treatment  and  the  general  effect. 

If  we  study  the  progress  both  of  Grecian  and 
Italian  art,  we  shall  not  only  find  that  there  is 
a parallel  development,  whose  stages  exhibit 
similar  characteristics,  but  that  the  art-geniusof 
the  two  great  epochs  was  developed  by  precisely 
similar  means,  viz.,  by  the  employment  of  the 
artist  on  the  decoration  of  great  public  buildings. 
The  only  true  way  of  developing  any  special 
study  is,  by  making  it  worth  men’s  while  to  give 
their  attention  to  that  study.  All  the  finest 
remains  of  Grecian  art  in  our  possession  were 
torn  from  the  ruins  of  public  buildings,  and  the 
greatest  works  of  Italian  art  are  for  the  most 
part  incorporated  with  the  walls  of  the  great 
Italian  monumental  edifices.  The  greatest 
painters  and  sculptors  were  decorators,  — re- 
member  this, — were  decorators  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  word  ; and  beware  of  attaching  any 
ignoble  value,  suoh  as  in  the  decadence  of  art, 


and  the  misapplication  of  the  word  in  recent 
times,  has  come  to  be  attached  to  the  term 
“decorator.”  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  through  decorative  art  that  Greece  and 
Italy  attained  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  excel- 
lence.  The  value  of  the  term  “ decorative  art  ” 
has  become,  indeed,  so  depreciated,  that  archi- 
tects, and  a large  portion  of  the  public,  really 
seem  to  think  that  “ decorative  art  ” ought  to  be 
an  inferior  kind  of  art ; in  connexion  with  archi- 
tecture, therefore,  both  painting  and  sculpture 
are  thus  estimated,  and  paid  for  accordingly. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  history  of  art  most  clearly 
and  unmistakably  points  the  highway  for  the 
true  encouragement  and  development  of  art,  is 
it  not  time  that  we  should  forsake  the  byeways, 
and  turn  into  the  direct,  main  road?  Instead 
of  endowing  art-schools  and  national  galleries  of 
the  old  masters,  take  the  same  highway  to 
excellence  as  they  did  in  times  past,  and  endow 
painters  and  sculptors  by  commissioning  them 
to  execute  public  works  ? Compel  our  painters 
and  sculptors  to  aim  at  the  highest  mark,  and 
all  branches  of  art  would  benefit  by  the  new 
policy.  Men  would  be  made  great  painters  and 
sculptors  without  huge  national  galleries,  and 
designers  for  the  manufactures  without  schools 
of  design,  as  painters,  sculptors,  and  designers 
were  made  of  old  time.  We  begin  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  appear  to  be  trying  how  not  to  do 
what  we  say  we  most  earnestly  desire  to  do. 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  in  modern  times  we 
must  take  cognisance  of  and  cater  for  the  sight- 
seers, and  that  a national  gallery  of  the  old 
masters  is  one  object  of  attraction  ; but  might 
we  not  have  a national  gallery  of  a different 
kind,  equally  attractive,  far  more  instructive,  and 
one  whioh  would  exercise  far  greater  influence 
on  national  art — a national  history  gallery  ? 
But  on  this  point  we  will  presently  enlarge. 

In  considering  the  question  of  national  gal- 
leries we  are  again  led  up  to  the  truth,  tho  great 
and  important  truth,  that  it  was  by  means  of 
employing  Italian  artists  on  great  public  works 
that  the  fine  arts  were  developed  in  Italy  to 
their  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the 
national  encouragement  of  monumental  art  is 
the  true  art  policy. 

By  a little  effort  of  the  imagination,  too,  we 
shall  perceive  that  every  public  edifice  of  mark 
in  Ita'y  became  of  old  time  a living  school  of  art 
in  which  the  master  revealed  his  experience  to 
his  scholars,  the  principles  on  which  he  worked, 
as  well  as  his  technical  knowledge.  Thus  the 
experiences  of  many  great  minds  were  dissemi- 
nated, traditionally  handed  down  and  improved 
upon  from  age  to  age ; but  in  England  every 
eminent  man’s  experience  dies  with  him,  so  that 
English  painters  waste  half  their  lives  iu 
working  out  for  themselves  what  might,  under 
a different  and  better  state  of  things,  be 
imparted  to  them  by  others.  The  kind  of 
art  school  just  described  is,  I think  it 
will  be  admitted,  the  true  thing,  and  I will 
venture  to  affirm  a far  less  costly  means  of 
developing  art  than  planting  expensive  schools 
and  galleries  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  per- 
fect in  their  appliances,  but  lifeless  and  inade- 
quate for  the  purpose  we  have  before  us.  Artists 
and  designers  of  real,  first-rate  excellence  were 
never,  and  never  will  be,  made  by  these  means  ; 
whereas  everything  artistic,  upon  the  true  sys- 
tem, assumes,  in  every  phase  of  art,  its  right 
order  of  interdependence  and  gradation. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  I have  had  oc- 
casion to  use  the  phrase  " monumental  art.” 

I once  used  the  same  in  a title  to  a work 
which  I called  “ Mural  or  Monumental  Paint- 
ing: its  Aims  and  Methods;”  but,  to  my 
dismay,  I afterwards  found  that  there  was 
a very  general  impression  that  I had  been 
writing  upon  the  methods  of  colouring  monu- 
ments and  tombs,  and  that  my  work  was  devoted 
to  that  subject  and  not  to  the  greater  theme  of 
the  decoration  of  great  public  buildings, — to  that 
kind  of  art  which,  by  its  elevation  of  style  and 
its  association  with  the  natural  architecture,  be- 
comes monumental,  the  best  record  of  its  exist- 
ence and  aspirations.  A French  writer,  comment- 
ing on  the  great  picture  painted  by  Paul  de  la 
Roche  in  the  “ Beaux  Arts,”  at  Paris,  says, 

“ When  first  the  architect  opened  to  the  painter 
the  doors  of  a recently-finished  edifice,  and 
showed  him  the  walls  which  were  to  be  adorned 
by  his  skill,  an  elevated  art  arose,  the  essential 
principles  of  which  were  at  once  defined  by  the 
conditions  of  this  union.  This  art  may  be  called 
mural,  or  monumental  painting.  The  character- 
istics are  so  pronounced,  and  so  distinct  from 
easel,  painting,  that  perhaps  the  relation 
between  the  two  might  be  aptly  expressed  by 


the  circumstances  attending  their  respective 
modes  of  execution,  by  comparing  the  durable 
walls  of  a temple  with  the  fragile  stretching 
frame  under  whioh  the  easel  trembles.” 

Monumental  painting,  then,  being  employed  to 
decorate  large  and  solid  surfaces,  the  artist  is  no 
longer  intent  on  the  reproduction,  however  in- 
genious, of  reality  in  its  most  limited  sense.  A 
dignified  subject  is  essential ; and  to  this  genius 
is  required  to  add  ideality  or  elevation  of  treat- 
ment. Lastly,  simplicity,  the  indispensable  cha- 
racteristic of  great  works,  must  be  apparent  in 
the  composition  and  the  execution.  Hence  arises 
the  especial  condition  of  excluding  from  mural 
or  monumental  painting  all  that  may  interfere 
with  grandeur  of  effect,— all  that  aims  at  literal 
imitation  and  illusion.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  painter  is,  in  this  case,  not  alone;  his 
art  is  employed,  together  with  the  work  of  the 
architect,  in  decorating  the  same  interior.  There 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  difference  of  purpose 
between  those  two  exponents  of  one  and  the 
same  thought.  Although  it  may  suit  modern 
requirement  to  sever  art  into  specialities,  art 
itself  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  further  to  be 
remembered  that  the  walls  must  always  be  felt 
to  exist  under  the  decorations  that  cover  them, 
and  the  skilful  and  magical  effects  by  which  the 
painter  of  cabinet  pictures  gets  rid  of  the  sur- 
face would  here  be  out  of  place. 

Thus,  under  whatever  point  of  view  this  ques- 
tion is  considered,  monumental  painting  must 
still  be  limited  to  an  elevated  region,  where  all 
is  grand,  simple,  and  unaffeoted.  It  was  thus 
that  its  style  was  defined  by  the  great  masters 
who,  from  Giotto  to  Michelangelo,  covered  the 
walls  of  the  palaces  and  temples  of  Italy  with 
their  works.  They  painted  in  fresco;  and 
Michelangelo,  foreseeing  the  decline  of  the 
grandest  style,  and  the  superior  energy  and 
self-denial  required  of  its  votaries,  had  reason 
to  call  easel.painting  an  occupation  for  women. 
From  this  period  (the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century),  the  tradition  of  elevated  art  was 
unstable.  Succeeding  painters,  down  to  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  poured  over  vast  surfaces  their 
crowded  compositions,  in  which  the  qualities  of 
fresco  became  useless.  To  complete  the  decline 
of  monumental  art,  it  remained  only  to  neglect 
the  process  itself.  Accordingly,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  oil 
painting  was  introduced,  commonly  on  walls, 
particularly  in  France ; and  the  artists  looking 
on  this  mode  of  painting  as  an  opportunity  for 
displaying  the  effects  of  foreshortening,  perspec- 
tive, and  colour,  produced  what  the  Italians 
called  vast  “ machine,”  differing  only  from  the 
decoration  of  the  theatre  by  better  studied  forms 
and  a more  finished  execution.  We  have  no  right 
to  consider  modern  artists  responsible  for  this 
practice  : it  is  to  be  dated  from  those  painters 
whofirstlostsightof  the  conditions  which  regulate 
the  style  of  painting  when  that  art  is  applied 
to  architecture.  It  is  from  the  point  of  view 
whioh  has  just  been  indicated,  viz.,  the  union  of 
painting  with  architecture,  that  the  genius  and 
labours  of  the  band  of  painters  who  revived 
mural  or  monumental  painting  in  Munich  ought 
to  be  estimated.  They  were  great  artists  in  the 
best  sense  of  those  words,  for  they  identified 
their  art  revival  with  a newly-awakened  yearn- 
ing after  a united  national  existence;  and  thus, 
being  far-sighted  patriots,  they  contributed  more 
than  even  their  own  countrymen  are  aware  to 
the  realisation  of  United  Germany.  There  may 
be  a clever  display  of  individual  effort,  but  never 
a grand  manifestation  of  art,  till  a people  is 
moved  by  one  desire,  and  all  talent  is  concentric 
to  a common  purpose.  Do  Englishmen  ever  ask 
themselves,  whither  bound, — to  what  end — are 
art,  literature,  and  politics  tending  ? Have  they 
any  part  to  play  in  the  world’s  history,  and 
what  ? If  we  cannot  answer  these  questions 
satisfactorily,  may  it  not  be  said  that  we  are 
merely  beating  the  wind,  and  that,  like  all  aim- 
less  trifling,  it  will  bring  us  either  into  mischief 
or  contempt  ? It  is  unity  of  purpose  whioh  gives 
strength  to  a nation  in  literature  and  art,  as  well 
as  in  policy,  whioh  makes  it  great,  and  leads  it 
to  raise  an  enduring  monument  of  art. 

The  numerous  public  edifices  which  have  of 
late  been  completed  in  France  and  Germany, 
have  almost  in  every  case  been  embellished  with 
the  productions  of  painting  and  sculpture.  This 
application  of  the  imitative  arts  has  prompted 
inquiries  into  the  principles  which  may  regulate 
the  adaptation  of  those  arts  (especially  of 
historical  painting)  to  architecture ; not  without 
reference  to  the  examples  of  success  and  failure 
which  the  decorated  buildings  of  former  ages 
present.  The  same  question  which  is  now  pro- 
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posed  for  solution  has  been  considered  and 
practically  answered,  with  various  results,  in 
Munich  and  Paris.  The  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  those  cities  by  artists  of  eminence, 
and  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  there- 
upon by  competent  judges,  form,  therefore,  an 
important  addition  to  the  evidence  of  older 
works  of  art,  and  may  assist  in  the  examination 
of  the  subject. 

The  union  of  painting  with  architecture 
supposes  a principle  of  adaptation  or  selection 
in  the  style  of  one  or  both.  The  architect,  in 
arranging  his  spaces,  might  find  it  advisable  to 
adapt  their  size  to  the  distance  to  which  the 
spectator  could  conveniently  retire  to  contem- 
plate the  paintings ; or  might  be  induced  to  vary 
the  form  of  such  spaces,  with  a view  to  certain 
subjects.  The  principle  of  adaptation  is  most 
indispensable  for  the  painter,  for  if,  in  such  a 
combination,  the  production  of  painting  should 
appear  as  adventitious  ornaments,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  or  caprice  of  each  artist  em- 
ployed, the  result  might  be  a mere  gallery  of 
pictures.  This  mistake,  to  a certain  extent, 
seems  to  have  been  committed  ia  the  Church  of 
the  Madeleine  in  Paris.  The  defect  is  said  to  be 
the  more  striking,  as  the  subjects  of  several  of 
the  paintings  relate  to  the  life  of  the  Saint,  who, 
according  to  the  conception  of  each  painter,  is 
represented  very  differently.  In  such  an  assemb- 
lage of  pictures,  whatever  might  be  their  degrees 
of  merit,  the  spectators  would  look  in  vain  for 
any  evidence  of  a similarity  of  aim. 

In  comparing  the  treatment  of  a cabinet 
picture  with  that  of  a work  of  the  largest  size, — 
for  example  where  the  figures  are  colossal, — it 
may  be  observed  that  the  small  picture,  besides 
being  executed  with  delicacy,  generally  exhibits  a 
certain  fulness  of  detail,  while  the  large  work  is 
not  only  less  elaborate,  but  is  composed  of  fewer 
parts.  Even  assuming  the  same  subject,  and 
one  requiring  a variety  of  minute  accessories,  to 
be  represented  on  a colossal  and  on  a small  scale, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  degree  of 
detail  which  would  be  admissible  in  the  small 
picture  would  be  objectionable  in  the  larger.  In 
a grander  and  more  ideal  subject,  where  such 
detail  would  be  inadmissible  under  any  circum- 
stances,  the  cdmparison  could  be  less  fairly 
made,  but  a similar  influence  would  be  more  or 
less  apparent.  Thus,  assuming  these  conditions 
to  be  common,  the  greater  space  never  allows  the 
introduction  of  more  detail  than  the  smaller,  but 
generally,  if  not  always,  requires  less. 

Without  entering  into  the  examination  of  this 
question  as  connected  with  the  laws  of  vision,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  indistinct- 
ness arising  from  distance  may  be  counteracted, 
as  regards  the  most  important  qualities  in  art, 
by  increased  dimensions  and  by  appropriate  style 
and  treatment,  it  must  still  tend  to  exclude 
certain  refinements  of  imitation  which  are 
appreciable  in  pictures  requiring  to  be  seen 
near, — refinements  capable  of  conferring  an 
interest  on  details  that  may  be  unimportant  in 
themselves.  The  inference  is  at  onoe  applicable 
to  the  question  proposed.  The  familar  subject, 
being  fullest  of  accidental  circumstance,  must  be 
displayed  in  dimensions  fitter  for  near  inspection  ; 
and  with  respect  to  an  advanced  state  of  art  as 
regards  imitation,  excellence  must  be  a conse- 
quence of  the  habitual  adoption  of  such  dimen- 
sions ; on  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  figures 
in  a picture  the  greater  the  distance  at  which 
the  work  must  be  seen  ; and  as  the  omission  of 
detail  is  a consequence  of  that  reduced  scale  of 
gradation  which  distance  supposes, — as  the 
absence  of  minute  particulars  is  felt  to  be  the 
attribute  of  distance  without  reference  to  the 
size  of  objects, — so  the  accessories  in  the  larger 
work  of  art  require  to  be  few  and  unimportant. 
Thus  again,  increased  dimensions,  by  involving 
the  suppression  of  detail,  suggests  subjects  of 
corresponding  dignity. 

Suoh  appears  to  be  the  relation  of  dimensions 
to  style  and  subject,  considered  with  reference 
to  technical  results ; as  regards  the  question  of 
taste,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  involuntary 
conclusions  derived  from  the  influence  of  asso- 
ciation agree  with  the  practice  of  art.  The 
analogy  between  grandeur  and  the  absence  of 
detail,  and  between  minute  circumstances  and 
familiar  incidents,  is  sufficiently  apparent.  With 
these  analogies  the  impressions  produced  by 
magnitude  and  its  attributes,  and  by  the  oppo- 
site qualities,  respectively  correspond. 

The  general  relation  thus  defined  has  often 
been  reversed  in  works  of  art,  but  not  with 
equally  good  results,  for  it  may  be  remarked 
that  large  works,  when  elaborate  in  detail  and 
full  of  accidental  circumstance,  have  the  nn- 


pleasing  effect  of  magnified  cabinet  pictures ; 
on  the  other  hand,  diminutive  historical  works, 
when  treated  with  the  breadth  belonging  to  the 
grandest  style,  must  give  the  impression  of  large 
works  diminished.  The  last-mentioned  incon- 
sistency can  hardly  be  an  objection ; grandeur 
of  conception  and  treatment  must  unquestionably 
be  acceptable  in  any  form,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
abstract  breadth  of  imitation  which  is  indispen- 
sable in  elevated  subjects  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, supposed  a kind  of  contradiction,  inas- 
much as  the  vague  generalisation  of  a distant  or 
ideal  effect  is  submitted  to  close  inspection,  and 
can  only  be  so  viewed.  The  small  pictures  of 
Raffaelle  and  Corregio  are  of  this  description ; 
but  the  instances  of  such  subjects  being  treated 
on  so  minute  a scale  are  not  frequent. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  other  excep- 
tions, or  to  refer  to  larger  works  in  which  a just 
adaptation  of  style  may  have  tended  to  obviate 
an  incongruity  between  subject  and  dimensions. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  have  dwelt  on  those 
plainer  principles  which  result  from  the  techni- 
cal and  external  conditions  that  have  been  con- 
sidered, but  which  may  afford  a criterion  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  more  arbitrary  convention 
of  works  of  art.  It  may  be  added  that  even 
extreme  conclusions  which  might  be  deduced 
from  the  conditions  referred  to,  are  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  authority  of  the  grandest 
examples  of  art.  The  loftier  aim  of  imitation, 
thus  defined,  may  seldom  be  literally  compatible 
with  the  usual  range  of  subjects ; but  in  this 
instance  again,  the  criterion  as  such  may  be 
admissible.  Thus,  assuming  the  representation 
to  be  dilated  to  its  full  measure,  details  of  cos- 
tume, illusion,  and  even  the  more  delicate 
varieties  of  colour,  are  no  longer  fitted  for  the 
dimensions.  Butin  proportion  as  the  subordinate 
excellences  of  imitation  are  excluded  by  the 
nature  of  the  existing  technical  conditions,  the 
display  of  the  nobler  qualities  still  attainable 
becomes  more  necessary.  As  the  resources  of 
art  become  circumscribed,  the  artist’s  aim 
becomes  elevated.  In  the  highest  style  of 
painting  as  in  sculpture,  the  representation  of 
inanimate  substances  ceases  to  be  satisfactory 
when  they  no  longer  assist  impressions  of 
beauty  or  grandeur;  and  the  styles  of  art  in 
which  the  living  form  can  be  least  dispensed 
with,  are  precisely  those  which,  by  the  abstact 
character  of  their  imitation,  render  it  least 
objectionable. 

Tne  foregoing  considerations  may  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  grandest  style  of  art  is  best 
displayed  in  large  dimensions.  It  will  also 
follow  that  the  treatment  of  subjects  fitted  for 
such  dimensions  must  tend  to  ennoble  the  Btyle 
and  taste  of  the  artist. 

The  very  necessity  which  exists  for  studying 
the  drawing  and  composition  of  large  mural 
paintings,  separately  in  cartoons,  is  in  itself  a 
highly  beneficial  training,  as  the  mind  of  the 
painter  being  freed  from  the  blandishments  of 
colour  and  effect  is  the  better  able  to  concentrate 
its  attention  on  the  perfections  of  form.  Monu- 
mental  painting  has  thus  earned  for  itself  the 
title  to  ,be  included  amongst  the  plast'ic  arts. 
In  the  cartoon  the  artist  determines  his  com- 
position, studies  every  portion  of  it  from  models  ; 
in  fact,  makes  a work  complete  in  every  respect 
but  that  of  colour,  an  exact  working  drawing. 
But  although  monumental  painting  admits  of 
the  design  being  studied  to  any  extent  in  car- 
toons, yet  in  its  ultimate  execution  it  is  not  an 
art  for  the  hesitating  and  timid.  It  requires  a 
grand  style  of  drawing,  a broad  and  simple 
treatment  of  colour,  an  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
whole  effect  and  an  energetic  and  rapid  hand,  all 
qualities  which  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rare  in 
these  days.  Palomino,  in  his  work  on  fresco- 
painting, referring  to  the  methods  taken  by  the 
painters  of  the  “Decadence”  to  evade  the  study 
and  care  which  it  demands,  observes,  in  speaking 
of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle,  that  since  their 
time  artists  had  become  impatient  of  so 
much  toil,  having  found  that  their  enthu- 
siasm evaporated  before  the  period  arrived 
for  the  execution  of  their  work.  The  best 
Italian  mural  painters  were  always  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  adapting  their 
works  to  the  architecture,  so  as  to  make  one 
harmonious  whole.  The  nature  of  fresco  fits  it 
for  such  a purpose.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
produce  that  illusion  which  is  considered  so 
desirable  in  oil  pictures.  The  same  depth  of 
shade  is  not  in  the  artist’s  power,  but  this  very 
circumstance,  while  it  compels  attention  to  com- 
position and  form,  indicates  the  proximate  limits 
of  colour  and  effect,  renders  fresco  more  directly 
appropriate  for  Btrictly  decorative  purposes. 


The  absurdity  of  painting  in  oil  upon  walls  into 
the  composition  of  which  lime  has  entered  is  so 
evident  that  it  can  never  be  attempted  again. 
The  lime  and  its  salts  are  certain  to  cause  the 
•apid  decomposition  of  such  works,  which  usually 
end  in  turning  perfectly  black.  The  inclination 
of  oil  colour  on  plaster  is  always  towards  the 
dark  and  heavy,  whereas  fresco  has  the  reverse 
tendency,  or  to  become  lighter,  a?.d  though  this 
is  also  a defect,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  it  is 
the  lesser  evil  of  the  two ; for  the  gloomy  depth 
of  the  changed  oil  colour  breaks  up  the  archi- 
tecture by  producing  the  effect  of  deep  recesses 
in  the  wall,  whereas  fresco,  though  it  becomes 
lighter,  never  destroys  the  breadth  of  the  wall 
surfaces. 

As,  therefore,  works  upon  the  scale  we  have 
been  describing  cannot  be  often  in  demand  for 
ordinary  dwelling-houses,  it  is  important  that 
mural  painting  should  be  enoouraged  in  churches 
and  national  municipal  public  buildings.  On 
ordinary  occasions  the  imitative  arts  may  be 
considered  as  adventitious  embellishments  ; but 
in  proposing  to  adorn  an  important  national 
edifice,  where  it  is  essential  that  a characteristic 
unity  of  design  should  be  maintained  throughout, 
painting  should  appear  as  the  auxiliary  of  archi. 
tecture.  It  was  thus  that  it  was  employed  in 
the  beat  ages  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  it  was 
thus  that  its  highest  development  was  insured. 

Having  now  briefly  scanned  the  objects,  the 
principles,  and  even  trenched  upon  the  pitfalls, 
of  monumental  painting,  we  may  proceed  to 
glance  at  the  causes  which  have  so  long  pre- 
vented its  development  in  England.  It  was 
onough  for  the  Spirit  of  the  Reformation  to 
know  that  the  Roman  Church  had  been  the 
foster-nurse  of  art.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the 
bigotry  of  its  reactionary  violence  opposed  to  art, 
and  the  Church  in  England,  true  in  the  main  to 
her  traditions,  although  she  no  longer  proceeds  to 
overt  acts,  is,  even  unto  this  day,  iconoclastic  in 
spirit.  The  march  of  intellect,  however,  has 
doubtless  convinced  many  in  this  country  that 
the  Reformation,  in  its  antipathy  against  and 
raid  upon  art,  ran  into  absurd  extremes.  There 
are  not  wanting,  indeed,  unmistakable  signs  that 
the  pendulum  of  opinion  is  on  the  turn  of  oscil- 
lation towards  art  in  our  churches ; and  when 
we  Bhall  have  succeeded  in  showing,  as  un. 
doubtedly  we  shall  do,  that  this  may  be  done 
without  reverting  to  discarded  doctrine,  the  rate 
of  this  reactionary  beat  toward  monumental  art 
will  be  accelerated. 

But  sectarian  rancour  can  frame  no  kind  of 
excuse  for  excluding  mural  painting  from  our 
great  secular  edifices.  The  causes  militating 
against  the  adoption  of  the  new  art- policy  are  the 
utter  ignorance  of  the  English  people  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  that  policy,  and  their  nig- 
gardliness in  respect  to  grants  for  artistic  pur- 
poses. There  is  at  present  an  almost  utter  igno- 
rance in  this  country  regarding  all  that  concerns 
monumental  painting,  andof  the  modeof  properly 
carrying  out  a great  work  of  mural  decoration. 
Of  this  we  have  recently  had  painful  evidence 
in  the  case  of  the  recent  proposal  to  decorate 
St.  Paul’s.  If  we  only  understood  the  true  art- 
policy  and  the  economy  of  that  policy,  all  our 
great  public  buildings  would  soon  be  transformed 
into  national  galleries  of  the  right  kind  ; galleries 
in  which  the  people  would  take  far  greater 
interest  than  in  old  piotures,  with  which  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  modern  times  are  no 
longer  en  rapport.  The  painter  and  the  thoughts 
painted  would  be  living, — of  the  people’s  own 
time.  We  should  then  soon  have  to  remark  a 
change,  and  that  these  new  national  galleries 
would  not  be  frequented  with  listless  loungers. 
We  should  note  the  attitude  of  attention  and 
observation,  the  eager  eye,  the  animated  con. 
verse.  Then,  indeed,  there  would  possibly  be 
instruction  if,  in  the  commencement  of  the  move- 
ment, there  were  but  little  art. 

But  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  there 
would  be  art  as  well  as  instruction.  We,  in  our 
stupid  way,  wait  for  Michelangelos  and  Raffaelles 
to  spring  out  of  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
or  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  our 
National  Gallery;  whereas  Italians  were  content 
to  take  the  Cimabues,  Giottos,  and  Peruginos 
which  they  had,  and  the  Michelangelo  and 
Raffaelle  came  in  the  natural  course  of  progres- 
sive development.  There  is  no  single  historical 
instance  of  a nation  arriving  at  one  bound  to  the 
zenith  of  artistic  power.  Considerations  of  this 
kind,  together  with  a full  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  a change  in  our  art  policy  induced 
me  some  time  since  to  put  forward  a project  for 
a Natural  History  Gallery,  whose  walls  should 
afford  ample  space  for  the  display  of  mural  or 
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monumental  painting.  I proposed  that  thisgallery 
should  be  formed  of  a succession  of  spacious 
halls,  each  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  a 
scries  of  pictures  illustrative  of  a period  of 
English  history,  the  antechambers  to  each  hall 
or  gallery  to  contain  a collection  of  the  anti- 
quities of  that  period.  Between  the  paintings 
I proposed  that  there  should  be  statues  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  that  particular  epoch, 
and  that  the  whole  series  of  pielures,  sculptures, 
and  galleries  should  be  linked  together  with 
architectural  skill.  The  mural  paintings  and 
sculptures  in  this  National  History  Gallery  would, 
in  fact,  form  a complete  series  of  illustrations  of 
English  history. 

Our  object  should  now  be  to  find  opportunities 
fit  for  the  display  of  historical  painting  on  a large 
scale  ; for  this  is  precisely  the  class  of  painting 
which,  more  than  any  other,  requires  encourage- 
ment beyond  the  means  of  private  patronage. 
The  want  of  such  encouragement  has  long  been 
regretted,  not  by  professors  only,  but  the  few 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of 
painting  in  England, — a proof  that  the  promo- 
tion of  historic  art  is  an  object  of  interest  with 
at  least  some  portion  of  the  public.  The  decora- 
tion of  public  buildings  with  a view  to  moral  or 
religious  purposes  has  always  been  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  a school  of  historical  painting. 
A national  history  gallery  such  as  that  described 
would  supply  somo  of  the  space  bo  much  needed, 
and  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  initiate  the 
new  and  important  art  policy  now  advocated. 
Churches  and  public  buildings  have  Btill  their 
gates  closed  against  monumental  art.  This  pro- 
ject of  a national  history  gallery  affords  the 
opportunity  for  making  a llank  movement  on  old 
notions,  which  would,  I firmly  believe,  have  the 
effect  of  “ opening  up  ” not  only  our  secular  but 
ecclesiastical  edifioes  to  monumental  art. 

In  all  periods  of  national,  and  consequently  of 
architectural  magnificence,  mural  painting  and 
sculpture  have,  in  a greater  or  less  degree, 
played  a conspicuous  part  in  monumental  art ; 
and  we  may  learn  from  the  architectural  remains 
of  past  civilisations  the  reasons  for  enoouraging 
monumental  art, — 1st.  As  a memorial  of  national 
existence ; 2nd.  As  the  record  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  that  existence.  It  Bhould  steadfastly 
be  borne  in  mind  that  monumental  art,  in  its 
highest  development,  exercises  a dominant  influ- 
ence over  all  the  subordinate  arts  of  design, 
binds  all  the  fine  arts  together,  and  gives  them 
a certain  unity  of  purpose  which  spasmodic  art, 
originating  in  individual  and  isolated  culture, 
never  can.  It  is  not  from  any  prejudiced 
spirit  which  would  banish  all  forms  of  art  but 
that  of  the  highest,  that  these  remarks  are  made, 
but  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the  cultivation 
and  encouragement  of  the  most  elevated  style  of 
art  favourably  influences  and  exalts  the  sub- 
ordinate, and  raises  the  art  manufactures  of  a 
country  to  a greater  perfection  than  by  any 
other  means  they  can  attain.  Thus,  we  find 
that  some  of  the  most  esteemed  and  beautiful 
productions  of  ornamental  art  were  not  designed 
by  men  educated  for  that  speciality,  but  by 
minds  of  the  highest  order  stooping  from  loftier 
work  to  endow  common  things  with  grace  and 
beauty.  The  object  of  a national  school  of  art 
I should,  therefore,  be  like  that  of  a national 
j college,  to  aim  at  the  loftiest  idea,  and  not  at 
specialities  and  technical  skill.  That  is  the  best 
j policy  and  truest  economy  for  developing  the 
; Ea_tional  genius  for  fine  art ; the  best  means  for 
i raising  an  enduring  national  monument.  In 
| conclueion,  it  now  only  remains  to  me  to  hope 
: that  I may  have  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
I reader  of  the  national  importance  of  encouraging 
i monumental  painting. 


amount  of  freedom,  by  breaking  through  the 
restraints  of  custom  and  precedent ; but  not  by 
assuming  the  cast-off  shackles  of  a bygone  period 
when  a peculiar  licence  prevailed.  When  art 
was  really  free,  there  was  doubtless  a consider- 
able amount  of  licence  indulged  in  ; but  it  was 
the  licence,  the  freedom,  of  the  untamed  colt  in 
the  wilderness,  not  the  freedom  of  the  tamed 
steed,  which  we  justly  consider  a vice.  The 
enthusiasm  which  leads  a man  to  revolt  against 
the  cant,  formality,  and  frivolity  of  fashion,  is 
quite  a different  thing  from  the  craving  for  mere 
novelty,  resulting  in  the  substitution  of  an  old 
cant  for  a new  one.  Not  to  advance  is  bad 
enough  ; but  to  retrograde  is  still  worse. 

Things  attained  by  spasmodic  efforts  almost 
invariably  disappear  as  quickly  as  they  have 
been  procured,  there  is  no  permanence  nor  satis- 
faction in  their  attainment.  It  is  that  which 
has  been  acquired  by  steady  sustained  endeavour 
which  giveB  true  satisfaction,  and  produces  per- 
manent results.  If  such  is  the  case  in  the  ordi- 
nary commonplace  affairs  of  life,  more  certainly 
is  it  so  in  the  realm  of  art.  A new  style,  a new 
era  in  art,  is  of  second  growth,  and  no  spasmodic 
effort  of  a coterie  will  make  it  otherwise.  No 
permanency  can  be  secured  unless  under  the 
guidanoe  of  true  principles ; but  under  such 
guidance  much  may  be  attained  by  steady  per- 
severance. 

All  true  works  of  art  exhibit  certain  leading 
characteristics,  and  here  is  one  which,  at  firBt 
sight,  must  strike  every  thoughtful  observer  as 
the  chief  source  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  and 
that  is  chiaroscuro,  light  and  shade.  In  archi- 
tecture it  is  an  essential  element  towards  the 
production  of  a really  good  effect,  and  in  every 
building  which  has  been  considered  worthy  of 
admiration  it  will  be  found  that  this  is  the  ohief 
source  of  its  beauty.  The  greater  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  light  and  shade  the  grander 
is  the  effect.  A great  mass  of  light  strongly 
contrasted  to  a patch  of  intense  shade,  produces 
a remarkable  efl’eot,  but  grandeur  is  best  secured 
by  reversing  the  process,  and  making  the  mass 
of  shade  to  predominate.  Equally  distributed 
patches  of  light  and  shade,  where  there  is  neither 
grouping,  variety,  nor  depth,  are  certain  con- 
comitants of  a puerile  design.  Depth  of  shade 
should  be  produced  so  as  to  give  the  greatest 
effcot,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  leading  feature 
of  the  edifice,  a feature  which  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  speak  of  and  express  the  purpose  for 
which  the  building  is  intended,  aud  to  this  all 


NEW  EMERY  STONES. 

A new  kind  of  polishing-stones  is  manufac- 
tured by  Yan  Baerle  & Co.,  of  Worms  (Ger- 
many),  consisting  of  emery,  soluble  glass,  and' 
petroleum.  The  emery-stones  in  general  us& 
consist  of  gum,  shellac,  and  emery.  When 
stones  of  this  description  are  turned  rapidly, 
e>ther  dry  or  with  oil,  they  get  heated  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  gum  or  shellac  becomes  soft„ 
the  stone  turns  greasy,  and  does  not  act  any 
longer.  The  new  stones  are  said  to  be  free  from, 
these  evils.  Their  speed  may  be  increased  from 
1,000  to  2,000  revolutions  per  minute,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  stone.  When  the  stones  are 
used  for  polishing  Bteel,  the  latter  does  not  get 
heated  to  such  an  extent  as  with  other  stones, 
the  steel  does  not  become  annealed,  and  preserves 
its  hardnees.  The  new  stones  are  damped  by 
means  of  a rag  Boaked  in  petroleum.  They  are 
made  in  three  shades  of  fineness, — fine,  medium, 
and  coarse. — Gewerbeblatt  fiir  Hessen. 


A HINT. 

I It  has  been  remarked,  and  we  think  there 
truth  in  the  remark,  that  a style  which  displays 
itself  only  in  a certain  direction,  and  which  does 
i not  permeate  the  whole  range  of  art,  can  only 
be  considered  a mere  fashion.  In  the  matter  of 
i costume,  a few  individuals,  or  a limited  class  or 
| community,  may  adopt  a peculiar  garb  (e.g. 
the  Society  of  Friends);  but  they  cannot  be 
taken  as  a criterion  %f  the  national  taste.  So 
; when  a clique  of  architects  adopt  a style  which 
has  had  an  exceedingly  limited  range,  the  pecu- 
-Rarities  of  which  are  only  tolerable  when  pro- 
duced in  one  material,  and  whioh  consists  of 
fragmentary  gatherings  from  past  styles  patched 
! together  so  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  quaintness 
we  necessarily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
ithey  start  from  an  insufficient  basis. 


TIMBER  TRADE  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

The  Kingdom  of  Wurtemburg  has  a superficial 
area  of  1,950,369  hectares,  or  4,819,675  English 
acres,  aud,  of  this  area,  596,616  hectares,  or°30  6 
per  cent.,  are  forest  lands.  Mr.  Petre,  the 
British  representative  at  Stuttgardt,  states, 
according  to  the  Society  of  Arts’  Journal,  that, 
to  prevent  waste  and  deterioration,  and  to  secure 
the  replanting  of  cleared  places,  all  forests  in 
Wurtemburg  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government  forest  officials,  and  the  latter 
exercise  their  police  authority  and  control  with 
more  or  less  stringency,  as  circumstances 
require.  In  the  pinewood  district  of  the  Black 
Forest  the  wood  of  the  spruce,  silver  fir,  and 
Scotch  fir,  from  its  superior  qualities,  external 
and  internal,  is  preferred  to  all  others  for  build- 
ing and  general  purposes.  The  young  trees  of 
weaker  growth,  derived  from  the  thinnings  of 
the  forests,  are  sold  extensively  for  beansticks, 
stakes,  raft-withes,  props  for  young  trees,  hop 
and  telegraph  poles.  The  larger  trees  are  chiefly 
used  for  building  purposes,  or  for  conversion  into 
sawn  timber,  supplying  materials  for  a very  large 
home  industry,  and  a highly  flourishing  timber 
trade.  A considerable  quantity  of  the  pinewood 
is  made  into  shingles,  boxes,  casks,  pails,  &c. 
Altogether  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  pinewood 
felled  is  available  for  timber.  The  tops  and  chips 
are  used  as  fuel,  and  are  largely  converted  into 


foundries.  With  regard  to  the  hardwood  trees,  the 
timber  derived  from  them  is  applied  tomore  various 
uses  than  that  from  the  firs,  but  as  this  class  of 
wood,  with  the  exception  of  oak,  is  employed 
chiefly  for  home  consumption,  the  quantity  used 
as  timber  is  relatively  small.  The  greater  part 
of  the  hardwoood  timber  felled  is  sold  for  fuel. 

The  cultivation  and  preservation  of  the  cak, 
on  account  of  the  demand  for  it  in  foreign 
markets,  is  an  object  of  special  care.  The  larger 
stems,  especially  the  crooked  ones,  are  much  in 
demand  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  and  are  ex. 
ported  principally  to  Holland.  They  are  floated 
down  to  the  Rhine  along  with  the  pine  rafts,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Dutch  shipbuilding  yards. 
Oak  timber  is  also  used  in  considerable  quantities 
for  mills,  in  the  construction  of  waterworks  and 
bridges,  and  for  mining  purposes  ; likewise  for 
railway  sleepers,  staves,  lathwood,  &c.  The 
wood  of  the  younger  trees,  owing  to  its  tough, 
ness,  is  much  in  request  for  carriage- building. 
It  is  not  so  suitable,  and  is  less  in  use  for  fuel. 
If  the  oak  mainly  supplies  timber  for  general 
purposes,  the  beech  furnishes  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fuel  consumed  in  the  country.  The 
ash,  maple,  elm,  and  small  beeoh  supply  useful 
and  valuable  wood  for  carriage- building,  joinery, 
turnery,  and  for  instrument-makers  and  carvers. 
The  birch,  even  in  its  earlier  growth,  is  valu- 
able  for  making  brooms,  withes,  props  for 
casks  and  tubs,  bars  for  carriages  and  carts, 
&c.  It  is  from  10  per  cent,  to  15  per.  cent.' 
below  beech  in  heating  power,  but  as  it  burns 
with  more  flame,  and  heats  more  quickly,  it  is 
used  in  preference  as  fuel  by  certain  manu- 
facturers,— varnishers,  for  instance.  The  alder, 
the  wood  of  which  is  chiefly  used  as  fuel,  has 
a similar  advantage.  Its  heating  power  is  about 
75  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  beeoh.  Joiners, 
shoe-cutters,  turners,  &o.,  also  employ  this 
wood.  When  grown  in  water  the  alder  has 
remarkable  durability.  The  lime-tree  yields  a 
soft  and  light  wood,  and  is  much  in  use  as 


effort  to  make  every  part  of  a building  equally 
effective  which  is  the  cause  of  failure  in  many 
modern  buildings,  which  produces  that  restless 
fussiness  which  is  so  antagonistic  to  the  feeling 
of  serenity  and  repose  produced  by  the  contem- 
plation of  every  great  work. 

Light  and  shade  can  be  more  effectually  pro- 
duced in  an  arcuated  than  in  a trabeated  style. 
To  span  a large  opening  with  a lintel  is  an  ex- 
pensive matter,  and  it  invariably  suggests  a 
feeling  of  weakness,  even  when  iron  is  the 
material  employed.  But  avoid  may  be  spanned 
by  means  of  an  arch  with  any  material  fit  for 
building  purposes,  with  both  the  appearance  and 
the  reality  of  strength  and  stability.  The  arch 
may  be  of  any  contour  to  suit  the  circumstances, 
but  that  most  generally  applicable  to  all  posi- 
tions and  requirements  is  the  round  arch. 

Now,  if  those  who  are  attempting  to  resusci- 
tate the  jejune  fashions  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  would  concentrate  their  efforts  towards 
the  developing  of  this  feature,  were  they  to 
resolve  to  uso  no  other  in  spanning  voids,  the 
effect  would  soon  be  discernible  in  our  ordinary 
street  architecture,  as  well  as  in  more  important 
works.  Let  them  also  resolve  to  eschew  pro- 
jecting key-stones,  and  all  details  which  tend  to 
destroy  the  graceful  sweep  of  the  semicircle ; in 
short,  to  copy  none  of  the  latter  details,  but  to 
study  those  of  the  Byzantine  and  Romanesque 
styles, — styles  which  never  attained  the  fullest 
development  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  they  will  be 
in  a more  likely  way  towards  the  attainment  of 
a worthy  goal  than  they  are  at  present. 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill.—  This  Bill 
was  read  a third  time  in  the  Commons  on  the 
30th  ult.,  after  a brief  discussion  initiated  by 
Colonel  W.  Holms,  who  recommended  the 
Government  to  improve  the  measure  by  making 
it  compulsory,  and  not  leaving  it  to  be  put  in 
operation  by  the  medioal  officer  of  a district,  panelwood,  in  joinery,  and  for  packing  - cases. 


Orisinalitv  can  nnfvTa  ' . - U,pon  whom  Suoh  a responsibility  ought  not  to  be  boot-trees,  kitchen  utensils,  and  various  sorts 
y ye  obtained  by  a certain  thrown.  It  is  now  goiDg  through  the  Lords.  * of  carving.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
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THE  BUILDER. 


aspen,  the  wood  of  which  is  sold  extensively, 
at  high  prices,  for  paper  manufacture  and 
lucifer  matches.  The  heating  power  of  the  lime 
and  aspen  is  about  50  per  cent,  below  that  of 
the  beech. 

No  statistical  information  exists  showing  either 
what  proportion  of  the  timber  annually  cut  is 
exported,  or  what  value  it  represents.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz.,  that  the  exporta- 
tions, especially  of  pinewood,  either  in  its  raw 
state,  or  in  the  form  of  manufactured  articles, 
facilitated  as  it  is  by  the  numerous  water-courses 
and  railways,  is  very  considerable  indeed. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  WORKMAN. 

Sir, — I quite  agree  with  a recent  correspondent 
of  yours  in  what  he  says  of  the  apathy  shown  by  a 
great  many  bricklayers  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, &c.;  but  I cannot  accept  his  argument  that  it 
is  owing  to  their  getting  no  credit  for  what  they 
do, — that  the  foreman,  who  is  generally  a car. 
penter,  gets  the  credit.  Sorely,  they  would  get 
the  credit  if  they  did  anything  deserving  it. 
Moreover,  have  they  not  the  opportunity  of 
honourably  competing  with  the  carpenter  ? In- 
stead of  being  sulky,  would  it  not  be  more  to 
their  interest,  and  more  pleasant,  were  they  to 
educate  themselves  the  came  as  the  carpenter, 
and  be  his  rival  in  courting  the  favour  and  good 
opinion  of  the  architect  ? I would  say  to  them, 

“ Make  yourselves  worthy  of  his  notice,  and  the 
architect  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  it  when  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.”  How  is  it  that 
there  are  at  this  present  time  (in  spite  of  his 
assertion  that  the  foreman  is  generally  a car- 
penter), a number  of  bricklayers  general  foremen, 
and  some  clerks  of  works  too  ? Simply  because 
architects  are  always  ready  to  appreciate  ability 
and  good  conduct,  industry  and  perseverance, 
whatever  trade  may  be  owner  of  those  qualities. 
The  idea  of  the  specification  being  placed  con- 
venient for  perusal  by  the  workmen  may  not  be 
bad  in  its  way ; but  when  are  they  to  peruse 
it?  Notin  their  working  hours,  for  that  time 
is  the  property  of  their  employer,  the  builder, 
who  takes  the  contract  as  a commercial  specula- 
tion, and  he  cannot  afford  it  in  these  days  of  keen 
competition  ; he  employs  a foreman  to  study  the 
specification  and  to  carry  out  its  meaning  by 
giving  instructions  to  tbe  workman,  whose  duty 
is  to  do  as  he  is  told.  But  suppose  he  were 
allowed  time,  can  he  expect  to  improve  himself 
in  the  art  of  his  particular  branch  by  studying 
the  specification,  which  merely  describes  the 
character  of  the  work  and  material,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  workman  is  already  possessed 
of  the  necessary  Bkill  for  the  proper  execution, 
under  the  direction  of  the  foreman  ? If  each 
individual  workman  is  to  learn  the  specification 
and  act  upon  his  own  construction  of  it,  we 
should  have  in  building  construction  as  much 
confusion  a3  would  be  experienced  in  war  if 
every  private  soldier  had  a plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  liberty  to  act  according  to  his  individual 
opinion. 

More  good  might  arise  from  the  drawings, 
plans,  and  details  being  hung  in  a convenient 
position  that  any  workman  so  disposed  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  his  meal- 
times, because  it  might  stimulate  him  to 
endeavour  to  improve  his  knowledge  sufficiently 
to  understand  them. 

But,  I say  it  with  shame,  it  is  not  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  plans  alone  that  makes  an  architect 
think  but  little  of  some  bricklayers : it  is  their 
lamentable  ignorance  or  utter  carelessness  of 
the  technical  details  of  their  craft,  particularly 
in  the  bending  of  their  work,  construction  of 
flues,  maBtery  of  the  plumb-rule  and  level,  re- 
gularity of  joints,  and  neatness  of  finish,  &c. ; or, 
to  go  higher  in  the  branch,  what  percentage  are 
able  to  properly  strike  out,  cut,  and  set  in  gauge 
work  even  an  ordinary  arch,  or  how  many  out 
of  a thousand  are  able  to  strike  out  a three-centre 
arch  filled  in  to  the  radius  ? Surely  they  do  not 
expect  the  architect  to  teach  them.  They  must 
teach  themselves,  by  personal  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  means  within  the  reach  of  every 
workman  who  will  take  the  pains  to  seek  them. 

I believe  some  good  would  come  out  of  an 
association  of  the  kind  proposed  by  Mr.  Thicke  : 
it  would  be  the  means  of  bringing  men  who  are 
thirsting  after  knowledge  into  contact  and  com- 
munion with  those  who  have  drunk  more  or  less 
of  the  preoious  draught,  which  would  inspire 
them  with  a feeling  of  determination  to  obtain  a 
drink  themselves ; and,  having  obtained  it,  they 
may  then  hope  some  day  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  architect.  Should  the  association  be- 


come established  I should  be  only  too  glad  to 
render  my  humble  services,  gratuitously  of  course, 
by  attending  its  meetings  and  assisting  to  im. 
part  instruction  to  those  bricklayers  who  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  receive  it. 

A Bricklayer  Clerk  of  Works. 


CONSTANT  AND  INTERMITTENT 
WATER  SUPPLY. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  a recent  meeting,  Mr.  Thos.  E.  Harrison, 
the  president,  in  the  chair,  a paper,  on  “ The 
Systems  of  Constant  and  Intermittent  Water- 
Supply,  and  the  Prevention  of  Waste,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Restoration  of  Constant 
Service  in  Liverpool,”  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Deacon,  C.E., 
was  read. 

After  explaining  the  general  sources  of  waste, 
and  the  effect  of  intermittent  service  on  the 
supply,  and  entering  fully  into  the  objections  on 
sanitary  grounds  to  intermittent  service  and 
waste  of  water,  the  author  described  the  Parlia- 
mentary powers,  in  reference  to  pipes  and  fittings, 
which  until  recently  had  been  found  necessary, 
before  any  corporation  or  company  could  give  a 
constant  service  of  water  with  no  greater  con- 
sumption per  head  than  under  the  intermittent 
system.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  in  question  had 
in  effect  empowered  the  authorities  to  prescribe 
the  nature  in  detail  of  all  fittings  and  pipes,  and 
the  works  in  connexion  therewith,  and  to  inter- 
dict the  use  of  any  existing  fittings  and  pipes 
which  in  their  judgment  might  tend  to  waste. 
The  Liverpool  Corporation  had  no  suoh  powers, 
and  they  had  never  been  enabled  to  order  the 
alteration  or  removal  of  any  fitting  or  pipe,  how- 
ever defective,  until  seen  by  the  inspector  to  be 
actually  causing  waste  of  water. 

The  author  proceeded  to  state  that  ordinary 
house-to-house  inspections  had  been  regularly 
made  from  the  year  1863  to  1873.  In  cases  of 
actual  waste  arising  from  defects,  notices  to 
repair  were  served  upon  the  persons  responsible 
for  the  water-rates,  and  such  other  steps  were 
taken  as  the  legal  powers  rendered  available. 
The  columns  of  Table  A showed  that  though  the 
waste-water  inspectors  had  no  doubt  produced 
useful  results,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that, 
by  increasing  their  number,  much  further  saving 
would  be  effected.  Indeed,  experience  was 
adverse  to  the  possibility  of  success  in  the  en- 
deavour to  reduce  the  consumption  materially 
even  while  maintaining  intermittent  service  j 
and  the  idea  of  restoring  constant  service,  with 
the  existing  Parliamentary  powers,  was  generally 
regarded  as  chimerical. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Corporation  authorised  the  making  of  a series  of 
experiments,  with  a view  to  discover  the  locality 
of  a larger  proportion  of  the  waste  than  the 
house-to-house  inspectors  were  enabled  to  trace. 
In  carrying  out  those  investigations,  the  mains 
supplying  fourteen  districts  in  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  town,  containing,  in  the 
aggregate,  about  31,080  persons,  were  provided 
with  ordinary  piston  meters. 

The  experiments  conducted  in  these  districts 
were  then  explained  in  detail.  The  house 
service-pipes  had  been  provided  with  stop-cocks 
under  the  footway,  and  the  inspectors,  by  apply- 
ing the  turning  key  to  the  stop-cocks  during  the 
night,  and  placing  the  ear  upon  it,  were  enabled 
to  ascertain  in  which  of  the  house  service-pipes 
or  fittings  water  was  passing  to  waste.  The 
results  were  eminently  satisfactory  ; for  the 
consumption  of  water,  which  under  nine  hours’ 
service  had  been  195  gallons,  and  under  constant 
service  33  5 gallons  per  head  per  day,  was 
reduced  under  constant  service  to  13-3  gallons, 
and  subsequently  to  about  12  gallons  j while  in 
one  district  of  2,134  persons  it  was  brought  down 
to  6'6  gallons,  without  altering  a single  fitting 
which  had  not  been  found  to  be  actually  wasting 
water. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  such  results  over  the 
whole  district  of  supply,  including  a population 
of  630,000,  in  a sufficiently  short  time  to  ward 
off  the  expected  dearth  of  water  and  to  restore 
constant  service,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  inspect  several  districts  every  night,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  closing  of  the  stop-cocks  commanding  waste- 
ful property  had  been  faithfully  performed,  as 
no  record  was  preserved  of  the  change  in  the 
rate  of  movement  of  the  piston-meter,  except 
that  returned  by  the  inspectors  themselves.  The 
coat,  too,  of  reliable  piston- meters,  and  of  the 
necessary  chambers,  was  very  great,  while  the 
expense  of  maintenance  was  considerable. 
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The  author  then  devised  an  automatic  check 
upon  the  motions,  at  once,  of  the  night  inspectors 
and  of  the  water,  the  cost  of  which  was  com- 
paratively small.  The  instrument,  known  as  the 
“ Waste- water  Meter,”  recorded  the  two  elements 
of  time  and  rate  of  flow  through  the  main,  after 
the  manner  in  which  an  indicator  diagram  re- 
corded space  and  pressure.  Thus,  not  only  was 
the  change  of  velocity,  induced  by  the  closing  of 
any  stopcock  during  the  night,  registered,  but 
the  time  at  which  the  men  commenced  their 
work,  and  the  time  at  which  they  ceased  to  work, 
was  recorded  with  fidelity. 

In  the  establishment  of  waste-water  districts, 
the  existing  arrangement  of  services  for  distri- 
bution was,  as  far  as  possible,  adopted.  The 
number  of  meter  districts  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1875,  was  120,  aud  the  population  under  control, 
306,912.  A district  having  been  selected,  a 
sketch  was  prepared  showing  the  place  the  meter 
was  to  occupy.  A length  of  pipe  was  removed 
fx-om  the  outlet  side  of  the  service-valve,  and 
connecting-pipes  were  laid  to  beneath  the  nearest 
point  of  the  footway,  and  conveyed  the  water 
through  the  meter.  The  cast-iron  meter  cover 
was  placed  in  the  footway  next  to  the  kerb.  After 
a meter  had  been  fixed,  readings  were  taken  to 
ascertain  the  consumption  of  water  in  the  dis- 
trict under  the  ordinary  intermittent  supply. 
The  district  was  next  placed  under  constant  ser- 
vice, and  the  consumption  ascertained  under  that 
system,  before  measui'es  for  the  prevention  of 
waste  were  commenced.  Stopcocks  were  attached 
to  the  lead- service  pipes  of  all  premises,  or  blocks 
of  premises,  which  were  not  already  capable  of 
being  controlled  from  the  exterior.  All  new 
stoptaps  were  on  the  Bcrew-down  principle,  and 
the  loose  valve  was  so  arranged  that  it  could  not 
fall  out  when  the  stuffing-box  was  removed.  The 
surface. cover  was  fixed  into  the  upper  side  of  the 
flag  with  Portland  cement.  The  hinged  lid  was  i 
round,  and  large  enough  for  a man  to  pass  his  ; 
arm  down.  Though  all  new  pipes  were  laid  I 
2 ft.  6 in.  deep,  they  were  brought  up  at  the  : 
stopcocks  to  within  arm’s  length,  that  a washer 
might  be  replaced  without  opening  the  ground. 

The  method  of  night  inspection  was  also 
described. 

Io  was  stated  that  the  expei'iments  in  the 
fourteen  districts  commanded  by  piston-meters  ■ 
were  commenced  in  January,  1873  ; but  it  was 
not  until  October  in  the  same  year  that  the  first 
waste-water  meters  were  fixed.  In  its  earlier 
stages  the  system  progressed  slowly,  but  recently 
it  had  gained  in  speed.  For  some  time  past  I 
twelve  meters,  controlling  about  25,300  persons, 
had  been  fixed  each  month ; and  it  was  found 
that,  with  one  chief  inspector,  twelve  ordinary  j 
inspectors,  six  labourers,  and  one  waste-water  i 
meter  inspector,  and  two  inspectors  to  attend  to  ; 
special  reports  in  other  districts,  it  was  easy  to  ; 
restore  constant  service  to  5,000  persons  per  ; 
week,  to  sustain  it  in  the  old  meter  districts,  and 
to  maintain  the  average  consumption  over  the  > 
whole  area  supplied  at  a constantly  diminishing 
rate. 

In  March,  1874,  about  170,996  persons,  and  in  i 
March,  1875,  373,500  persons  in  the  borough  I 
were  receiving  constant  supply.  During  1873  -j 
the  maximum  number  of  hours’  service  to  the 
intermittent  districts  in  the  borough  was  10£ ; 1 
the  minimum,  7i  ; and  the  average,  10.  Since  j 
then  the  average  had  been  maintained  at  10^  1 
hours.  In  1873  the  out  township  supply  to  1 
91,835  persons  was  reduced  for  an  average  of  J 
fourteen  weeks  to  12  hours  per  day.  Since  1874 
constant  service  had  been  maintained  in  the  out  : 
townships  throughout  the  year.  At  the  begin-  j 
ning  of  1874  the  total  population  supplied  was  t 
about  621,000.  At  the  beginning  of  1875  it  had 
increased  to  about  632,000.  During  1873  the  ; 
amount  of  water  taken  for  all  purposes  excepting  i! 
manufacturers’  supplies,  measured  by  meter,  i 
was  5,437  million  gallons,  or  24‘42  gallons  per 
head  per  day.  During  1874  the  corresponding  i 
quantity,  measured  by  meter,  wa3  5,487  million  :! 
gallons,  or  23  8 gallons  per  head  per  day.  In ! 
March,  1874,  the  rate  of  supply  was  about  24’21 : 
gallons  per  head  per  day.  In  March,  1875,  it 
was  about  22  26  gallons  per  head  per  day. 

The  number  of  persons  to  whose  service  the  i> 
waste-water  meter  system  had  been  applied  in 
Liverpool  was  234,000.  Taking  that  moiety  of 
the  districts  to  which  attention  had  been  chiefly 
given,  the  supply  to  117,425  persons,  which,', 
under  constant  service,  averaged  32‘12  gallons, 
had  been  reduced  to  15  97  gallons  per  head  pen 
day.  If  the  whole  population  under  treatment 
was  considered,  the  rate  per  head  per  day  to 
234,000  persons  had  been  reduced  from  28  89 
gallons  to  16'47  gallons,  which  was  equivalent:1 
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to  a total  saving  of  1,060,792,200  gallons  per 
annum  ; and  the  saving  thus  far  would  have  been 
12-42  gallons  per  head  per  day.  In  Liverpool, 
the  term  “ domestic  consumption  ” had  a much 
wider  signification  than  in  most  other  towns.  It 
included  all  supplies  for  sanitary  purposes,  and 
a large  proportion  for  business  purposes,  except- 
. ing  only  those  to  the  larger  manufactories,  which 
i were  measured  by  meter.  In  other  towns  it  was 
usual  to  confine  the  term  to  the  use  of  water  in 
j private  dwellings ; and  this  difference  would  be 
l equivalent,  in  most  cases,  to  several  gallons  per 
head  per  day. 

_ There  could  be  no  doubt  that  in  low-class 
| districts  of  the  metropolis  the  waste  of  water 
was,  on  the  average,  much  greater  than  in  Liver- 
pool; but  if  constant  service  were  restored  to 
I any  single  district,  that  very  fact  would  in  a 
great  measure  create  its  own  cure.  Many  of 
j ^ie  outlets  for  water,  which,  under  a few  hours’ 

• supply,  were  left  continuously  open,  would, 

1 under  constant  supply,  become  such  intolerable 
i nuisances  that  the  flow  must  inevitably  be 
J checked;  aud  if  tho  jowners  of  propertv  became 
i aware  that  all  cases  of  waste  would  be  dis- 
covered by  the  night  inspectors,  and  be  watched 
; by  the  authorities  until  the  cause  was  removed, 
i in  the  manner  which  they  might  prescribe,  the 
I district  would  soon  show  a lower  consumption 
j than  under  the  intermittent  system. 


WOODEN  FLOORS  ON  ASPHALTE. 

A novel  method  oflaying  down  wooden  floors 
was  introduced  in  France  about  twenty  years 
ago,  and  has  since  then  obtained  a wide  applica- 
tion. It  consists  in  putting  down  flooring  not,  as 
hitherto,  on  sleepers,  but  in  imbedding  the  board- 
;t  ing  in  a.:;phalte.  The  new  floors  are  nsed  mostly 
ij  for  ground  stories  of  barracks  and  hospitals,  ns 

i well  as  for  churches  and  oourts  of  law.  M.  Schott, 
il  in  the  Deutsche  Bauzeituiuj , draws  the  attention 
I of  architects  to  this  new  mode  of  construction, 

ii  very  little  known  out  of  France,  and  urges  that 
“ jta  wider  application  is  desirable  on  account  of 

its  evident  usefulness. 

For  the  floors  in  question,  pieces  of  oak, 
usually  in.  to  4 in.  broad,  12  in.  to  30  in. 
long,  and  1 in.  thick,  are  pressed  down  into  a 
layer  of  hot  asplmlte  not  quite  £ in.  thick,  in  the 
w’dl-known  herring-bone  pattern.  To  ensure  a 
complete  adhesion  of  the  wood  to  the  asphalte 
and  obtain  the  smallest  possible  joints,  the  edges 
of  the  pieoes  of  wood  are  planed  down  slanting 
towards  the  bottom,  90  that  their  cross  section 
becomes  wedgelike.  Nails,  of  course,  are  not 
necessary,  and  a perfectly  level  surface  may  be 
given  to  the  flooriug  by  planing  after  the  laying 
down. 

The  advantages  of  this  flooring,  which  only 
requires  an  even  bed  on  which  it  rests,  are  said 
to  be  the  following  : — 

1.  Damp  from  below  and  its  oonsequence,  rot, 
are  prevented. 

2.  Floors  may  bo  cleaned  quickly  and  with  the 
least  amount  of  water,  ensuring  rapid  drying. 

3.  Vermin  cannot  accumulate  iu  the  joints. 

4.  Unhealthy  exhalations  from  the  soil  can- 
not penetrate  into  living-rooms.  Asphalte  b ing 
impermeable  to  damp,  rooms  become  perfectly 
healthy  even  if  they  are  not  vaulted  under- 
neath. In  buildings  with  several  stories,  as  in 
hospitals,  the  vitiated  air  of  the  lower  rooms 

licannot  asoend,  an  object  which  it  has  hitherto 
'(not  been  possible  to  attain  by  auy  other  means. 

.i  5.  The  layer  of  asphalte  will  also  prevent  the 
spreading  of  fire  from  one  floor  to  another  in 
&4ase  of  conflagration. 

i The  flooring  here  described  has  been  laid  in 
1 ;he  numerous  casemates  of  the  newly  constructed 
ifbrfcs  round  Metz,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Imthorities. 

1',  The  cost  ia  about  Is.  per  square  foot.  This 
liistimate,  somewhat  high,  would  bo  much  lower 
i(n  districts  where  oak  and  labour  are  cheaper, 
ind  the  distance  from  the  places  of  construction 
,jess,  and  especially  where  there  is  more  com- 
petition amongst  contractors  than  at  Metz  ; and 
r he  cost  for  larger  undertakings  may  be  reduced 
lo  8 German  mark  (8s.  English)  and  under  per 
iJiquare  metre. 


ART  AND  LITERATURE  * 

The  visitor  who  at  the  recent  dinner  in  aid 
of  the  Artists’  Orphan  Fund,  was  oalled  on  to 
respond  for  “ Literature,”  said, — Mauy  years  have 
passed  since  I first  began  to  attend  the  dinners 
in  aid  of  toe  Artists’  Fund,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  look  round  without  remembering  genial  faces, 
constant  attendants,  that  will  bo  seen  no  more. 
Fortunately,  there  are  others  to  fill  their  places, 
and  I venture  to  say  that  the  fund  has  never 
been  more  efficiently  served  than  it  is  by  the 
present  treasurer,  and  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Hardwick  and  Mr.  Millais.  I have  no  preten- 
sions to  stand  here  as  a representative  of  the 
great  stream  of  literature  (the  power  which 
moulds  the  peoples  and  sways  the  world),  but 
living  all  my  life  on  the  banks  of  one  of  its 
streamlets,  the  Literature  of  Art,  that  has  been 
deemed  a,  reason  why,  at  a meeting  of  artists,  I 
should  be  called  on  to  respond.  The  ranks  of 
literature  have  been  greatly  thinned  of  late,  and 
many  here  will  grieve  with  me  for  the  loss  of 
Charles  Kingsley  and  Arthur  Helps.  While, 
however,  the  Roll  Call  includes  such  names  in  the 
several  departments  as  Carlisle  and  Gladstone; 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Huxley ; Arnold  and  Doan 
Stanley ; Tennyson  and  Browning  amongst  the 
poets ; and  Trollope,  Disraeli,  and  George  Elliott, 
as  novelists;  the  prestige  of  English  literature 
will  bo  fully  maintained,  and  its  power  for  good 
increased.  The  periodical  press  of  England  is  a 
marvel  and  a glory, — its  purity  not  its  least 
remarkable  quality ; never  is  seen  in  it  a word 
to  offend  the  moat  fastidious ; never  is  there  a 
defender  of  what  is  really  bad.  It  is  right 
for  artists  to  recognise  their  indebtedness  to 
literature,  as  it  is  for  literary  men  to  acknow- 
ledge their  obligations  to  art.  Art  came  before 
literature;  indeed,  produced  tbe  first  form  of 
literature  ; now  art  illustrates  letters  ; and  litera- 
ture in  turn  gives  subjects  to  art.  In  the 
present  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for 
example,  Mr.  Frith  has  gone  to  Smollett ; Mr. 
Dobsou  to  the  Book  of  Books ; Mr.  Poolo  to 
Sponsor;  Mr.  Elmore  to  Froude  ; Mr.  Ward  to 
the  History  of  Louis  XVII. ; Mr.  Millais  to 
George  Meredith ; and  Mr.  Long,  for  his  admirable 
work,  to  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history.  Thus, 
art  and  literature  are  mutually  assistant,  and 
ever  may  they  be  found  hand  in  hand  on  the  side 
of  right  and  goodness,  elevating  and  brightening 
the  dull  realities  of  life,  aud  giving  to  the  every, 
day  world  the  grace  of  a higher  ideal. 


I The  ‘‘Laircl  Memorial,”  Birkenhead. 

Ir.  S.  Horner,  sculptor,  late  of  Wellingborough, 
as  received  instructions  from  the  committee  if 
be  “ Laird  Memorial,”  Liverpool,  to  send  in  a 
uodel  for  a statue  to  be  erected  at  Birkenhead,  1 0 
t ie  memory  of  the  deceased  M.P.  for  that 
[liorough. 


THE  HOT- WATER  APPARATUS  AT  THE 
ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

The  whole  of  the  heating  arrangements  here 
have  been  planned  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wilson 
W.  Phipson,  of  London,  and  hav9  been  at  work 
since  the  beginning  of  tbe  year. 

The  complete  apparatus  is  on  a very  extensive 
scale,  having  an  aggregate  heating  surface  of 
over  55,400  ft.;  it  is  subdivided  into  five 
distinct  arrangements,  viz. No.  1,  for  Central 
Hall  and  Picture  Galleries,  East  and  West  • 
No.  2,  for  the  East  Covered  Court;  No.  3,  for 
East  Conservatory  and  Glazed  Corridor ; No.  4, 
for  West  Conservatory  and  Glazed  Corridor’ 
West;  and  No.  5,  for  the  Concert  Hall. 

The  apparatus,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  worked  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  hot-water  boilers, 
fixed  in  the  basement  of  angle-towers,  cast  and 
west,  and  are  on  the  Cornish  type,  20  ft.  long 
and  5 ft.  in  diameter. 

The  apparatus,  1 and  2,  are  worked  by  means 
of  steam  heaters  placed  in  the  hot  - water 
channels  in  close  proximity  to  their  work,  each 
heater  circulating  its  distinct  number  of  feet 
of  heating  surface. 

The  steam  is  supplied  to  them  from  three 
multitubular  boilers,  16  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  in 
diameter,  fixed  in  tbe  central  portion  of  the 
building  looking  north.  These  boilers  are  also 
used  for  supplying  steam  to  the  engines  working 
the  organ. 

The  pipes  in  the  heating  channels  are  generally 
4 in.  in  diameter;  5 in.  wide  and  3 in.  deep  for 
conservatories;  6 in.  wide  and  3 in.  deep  for 
Central  Hall;  and  are  covered  over  with  con- 
tinuous cast-iron  gratings,  with  bearers  under 
each  where  they  exceed  2 ft.  6 in.  width. 

The  flow  and  return  pipes  from  boiler  are  6 in. 
in  diameter,  no  larger  pipe  being  used  in  the 
whole  apparatus. 

little 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

Sir,— Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inha- 
bitant  (and  also  of  that  of  the  younger  ones)  of 
the  metropolis,  the  Board  of  Works  have  treated 
the  district  surveyors  who  were  elected  by  the 
magistrates  with  great  disrespect,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  the  Board.  The  old  surveyors 
were,  at  any  rate,  gentlemen  well  known  aud 
respected  iu  their  position  as  architects,  and 
might  have  expected  the  assistance  and  confi. 
dence  of  the  Board.  As  the  old  surveyors  died 
off,  or  retired,  others  were  elected  by  the  Board 
who  were  mostly  inexperienced  in  the  duties; 
while  men,  and  there  were  several,  who  bad  had 
many  years’  experience  as  assistants  to  the  old 
surveyors,  were  and  are  entirely  overlooked.  If 
the  Board  are  trjing  to  bring  the  office  into  dis- 
repute  they  are  proceeding  in  the  right  direction 
by  not  appointing  the  most  competent  candidates 
to  carry  out  a very  awkward  and  harassing  law. 
To  substantiate  what  I say,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state  that  lately  one  or  two  of  the  Board’s 
choice  have  been  dismissed,  and  that  the  other 
day  when  passing  an  alteration  made  to  a build- 
ing under  tbe  supervision  of  a very  lately  elected 
officer,  I observed,  no  fewer  than  three  points 
contrary  to  the  Act,  and  which  may  hereafter 
bring  trouble  and  annoyance  to  those  concerned. 
My  object  in  writing  is  to  suggest  that  some 
better  mode  of  election  should  be  instituted 
rather  than  to  leave  it  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered by  some  as  mere  patronage.  A return  even 
to  the  old  system  of  election  by  the  magistrates 
would  be  more  satisfactory.  y 


*“A  Reporter '■  aen.ls  the  following  note  of  a tittle 
speech  made  at  the  Artists’  Orphan  Fund  dinner,  which 
occurred  too  late  in  the  evening  to  rei  eive  any  notice  in  the 
general  account  of  the  proceedings  given  ‘ by  the  news- 
papers. 


DRAUGHTSMAN  AND  CLERK  OF  WORKS. 

Sir,— At  the  present  important  period  of  the 
history  of  architecture,  and  especially  of  the 
proposed  discussion  as  to  tho  amalgamation  of 
the  two  leading  societies,  will  it  be  out  of  place 
to  notice  the  fact  that  there  exists  no  combina- 
tion  of  Assistants — as  such — in  the  profession  as 
there  is  in  almost  every  other  ? The  Institute  of 
British  Architects  consists  of  the  highest 
members,  aoling  as  architects,  aud  tbe  Junior 
Society  is  avowedly  a body  of  students,  led  by 
men  of  acknowledged  reputation ; but  for  the 
assistant,  either  as  draughtsman  or  olerk  of 
works,  there  is  no  society  which  certifies  him  to 
be  what  he  represents  himself,  or  being  such 
assists  him  to  dispose  of  his  talents  to  the  best 
advantage.  It  may  be  urged  that  such  a society 
is  not  required;  that  draughtsmen,  are,  as  a 
rule,  architects  in  embryo,  and  that  clerks  of 
works  are,— well,  not  exaotly  that.  A little 
reflection  will  show,  however,  that  many  things 
are  required  to  make  an  “architect”  iu  addition 
to  brains,  and  of  the  thousands  who  Bign  articles 
how  many  must  there  be  obliged  to  remain  as 
assistants  ? 

And  again,  why  should  a clerk  of  works  not 
bo  recognised  as  a professional  assistant  ? Every 
architect  of  experience  knows  how  much  anxiety 
be  is  saved  by  having  a good  man  under  him  • 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  opportunity  of 
detecting  a mere  pretender  is  not  easily  pro- 
vided for.  The  fact  of  having  been  foreman, 
or  leading  “hand,”  should  not  bo  a sufficient 
qualification.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  a practical  man,  yet  a gentleman,  in  tho 
same  way  as  a draughtsman  should  be  an  artist, 
yet  a practical  man.  If  an  association  of  archi! 
tectural  assistants  could  be  established  (not  as 
a union,  but  for  mutual  improvement),  a con- 
siderable amount  of  good  would  accrue ; and  as 
almost  every  good,  nowadays,  comes  to  us  by 
means  of  tbe  Press,  I venture  to  trouble  you 
sir,  with  what  I humbly  think  is  not  altogether 
an  unimportant  matter.  g j] 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DECORATIONS. 

The  pulpit  and  screen  to  the  apse  of  tin 
Congregational  Church,  Catcrham,  latek 
opened,  have  been  decorated  from  the  designs  o' 
Mr.  John  Sulman,  architect.  The  pulpit,  con 
strutted  of  white  deal  and  pine,  is  of  a platforn 
nature,  with  projecting  bay  in  the  centre. 

The  panels  of  the  latter  are  laid  in  with  a deep 
blue  ground,  with  floral  studies  executed  upor 
the  same,  in  the  flat,  in  lighter  hues,  and  out- 
lined  in  a deeper  tone  of  the  ground-colour. 
The  panels  to  the  faces  of  the  platform  on  either 
side  of  the  projecting  bay  are  decorated  upon 
the  wood  itself  in  bands  of  brown,  with  suitable 
centre  feature  to  each  panel,  slightly  relieved, 
in  gold.  The  screen  in  the  rear  of  the  pulpit, 
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which  is  of  wood  also,  consisting  of  trefoil- 
headed vertical  panels,  with  cornioe  and  cir- 
cular projecting  cove  above,  has  the  panels  of 
the  cove  treated  in  floral  studies,  executed  in 
the  flat,  and  outlined,  upon  a gold  background. 
The  panels  beneath  are  grounded  a deep  sage- 
grey,  and  have  a conventional  ornamentation,  of 
a vertical  form,  executed  in  gold,  in  the  flat,  and 
outlined,  in  the  centre  of  each  panel.  The 
mouldings  to  the  cornice  and  the  structural  part 
of  the  screen  are  the  natural  wood,  Btained  and 
partially  relieved  with  deep  brown  bands  and 
gold. 

The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Son,  of  Baker-street,  Portman-square. 


« TRAITORS’  GATE,”  TOWER  OF 
LONDON. 

Sik, — Seeing  in  your  paper  of  the  1st  inst.  a 
statement  from  a correspondent  that  the  “ Old 
Traitors’  Gates”  had  some  years  since  been  sold, 
and  having  often  in  conversation  had  to  contra- 
diet  some  of  the  most  curiously  foolish  state- 
ments imaginable  on  this  same  subject,  I trust 
you  will  pardon  me  for  assuring  you  that  these 
gates  are  still  in  the  Tower,  and  in  the  Traitors’ 
Dock ; that  the  gates  sold  some  years  since,  and 
said  to  be  in  Barnum’s  Museum,  were  modern 
deal  gates,  and  that  our  Yankee  friend,  if  this 
be  true,  has  for  once  been  fairly  “sold.”  Pro  if 
of  this  I am  willing  to  afford  any  one  sufficiently 
interested  in  this  matter  who  will  call  at  my 
office  any  day  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and 
4 p.m.  Jno.  W.  Phillips. 

R.  E.  Office,  Tower. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Walworth.  — Two  more  memorial  windows 
have  just  been  fixed  in  St.  John’s  Church. 
The  figures  illustrated  are  St.  Peter  and  St. 
James.  The  latter  is  erected  by  members  of  the 
congregation  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Hill,  a late  curate  of  this  church,  as  a token  of 
their  esteem  for  him.  These  windows  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore. 

Chipping  Norton  ( Oxon .). — A stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  completed  and  fixed  in  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church.  It  consists  of  five 
lights  and  tracery.  In  the  three  centre  lights 
is  illustrated  the  Crucifixion,  composed  of  the 
figure  representing  our  Lord  upon  the  Cross,  and 
Mary  Magdalene  at  the  foot  of  the  same,  in  the 
centre ; and  the  two  Marys  and  St.  John  on  one 
side,  and  St.  Peter  and  two  Roman  soldiers  on 
the  other ; beneath  these  is  represented  the  Angel 
at  the  Sepulchre  announcing  unto  the  Marys 
that  the  Lord  is  risen.  In  the  two  outer  lights 
are  the  four  Evangelists.  This  window  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore. 

Edinburgh. — A memorial  window  in  mosaic 
style  of  stained  glass  has  been  erected  to  the 
late  Dean  Ramsay  in  Si.  John’s  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, by  members  of  his  family.  Subjects  of 
Nehemiah  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 

“ the  Good  Shepherd,”  and  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  occupy  the  three  lights  of  the 
window.  The  inscription  is  “ To  the  glory  of 
God  and  in  memory  of  Edward  Bannerman  Ram- 
say, Pastor  of  this  Church  1827  to  1872.”  The 
whole  is  composed  of  more  than  4,000  pieces  of 
glass,  each  square  foot  containing  about  60 
separate  pieces.  It  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Ballantine. 

Wide. — A stained  glass  memorial  to  Major 
James  Horne,  of  Stirkoke,  ha3  been  placed  in  the 
west  window  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son, 
Edinburgh.  The  window  is  composed  of  three 
main  lights,  with  tracery,  and  is  illustrative  of  the 
Nativity.  In  the  centre  compartment  is  Mary 
with  the  infant  Saviour;  beside  them  is  Joseph, 
and  behind  is  the  stable,  over  which  is  seen  the 
star  of  Bathelehem.  The  side  lights  contain  on 
the  one  hand  the  adoring  shepherds  laying  their 
humble  offerings  of  a young  lamb  and  doves, 
while  on  the  other  are  the  Magi  bearing  their 
wold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Underneath  is 
the  inscription  : — “ In  memory  of  Major  James 
Horne,  of  Stirkoke,  who  died  there  21st  Dec., 
1874.  Erected  by  his  widow.” 

Banff. — A memorial  to  Mr.  Alexander  Morison, 
of  Bonnie  and  Mountblairy,  has  been  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  Billantine  in  the  south  win- 
dow of  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church.  A large 
venerable  figure  of  St.  Audrew,  the  patron 
saint,  resting  upon  his  cross,  occupies  the 
principal  portion  of  the  design.  The  drapery 
of  rich  green  over  a deep-brown  skirt  is  effec- 


tively relieved  from  a grey  groundwork 
diapered  with  the  thistle  and  St.  Andrew’s  Cross 
alternately. 

Liverpool. — Two  large  twin  light  traceriod 
windows  have  been  placed  in  St.  Paul  s Church, 
Prince’s  Park.  One  in  the  north  aisle,  illustra- 
tive of  the  Ascension,  is  inscribed,  “In  loving 
memory  of  Charles  Cotesworth.  Born  August 
11th,  1792.  Died  October  20r,h,  1857,  by  his 
Wife,  Mary  Ann  Cote3worth;”  and  the  other 
in  the  south  aisle  contains  figures  of  our  Lord 
and  St.  John,  and  is  “ to  the  memory  of  Ken- 
neth Dowie,  born  13th  December,  1797.  Died 
3rd  March,  1866.  By  his  affectionate  Wife, 
Mary  Dowie.”  Both  windows  are  by  Messrs. 
Ballantine. 

Newcastle. — A memorial  window  has  been 
erected  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 
It  comprises  four  compartments  or  bays  of  con- 
siderable height,  separated  from  eaoh  other  by 
stone  mullions.  The  window  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Wailes.  The  principal  subject  is 
that  of  Lois  and  Eunice  teaching  Timothy  the 
Scriptures.  The  side-lights  have  for  subjects 
“Dorcas  making  and  distributing  clothing  to  the 
poor,”  and  on  the  panels  at  the  base  of  each 
light  are  Scriptural  texts.  The  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  window  are  filled  with  architec- 
tural canopy  work,  in  niches  of  which  are  repre- 
sented statuettes  of  the  four  Evangelists  and 
four  other  Apostles,  writers  of  the  Epistles.  At 
the  side,  on  a simple  band,  is  the  inscription, 
“Erected  by  Archdeacon  Waters  and  Thomas 
W.  Waters,  iu  memory  of  their  Mother  and 

Sister.  Anno  Domini,  1875.” A three-light 

decorated  Gothic  window,  in  stained  glass,  has 
been  placed  in  St.  Peter’s  Church.  It  was 
erected  by  Mr.  W.  Wailes,  to  the  order  of  a firm 
of  solicitors,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Wm.  Moneyhill, 
and  is  the  third  of  a series  of  five  which  will 
ultimately  be  erected  in  that  church  represent- 
ing the  Twelve  Apostles  and  three  other  per- 
sonages of  Scriptural  fame.  The  central  light 
represents  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
the  left  represents  St.  James,  and  the  right 
St.  Jude.  The  window  is  about  9 ft.  high,  and 
6 ft.  wide. 

Ripple. — A memorial  stained-glass  window  has 
been  erected  in  this  church,  presented  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Hall,  in  memory  of  his  late  wife,  the 
subject  being  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  The 
window  was  executed  by  Mr.  George  Rogers,  of 
Worcester. 

Leicester. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church  by 
the  Freemasons  belonging  to  the  Leicestershire 
and  Rutland  lodges,  as  a memorial  of  Earl  Howe. 
Its  cost  was  1301.,  and  it  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London.  The  window  con. 
tains  in  the  head  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. The  subjects  treated  are  : — The  Agony, 
the  Delivery  of  the  Keys  to  St.  Peter,  the  Denial 
of  Christ,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter. 
There  are  several  Masonic  emblems  denoting  the 
various  offices  held  by  the  late  Earl. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dawlish. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened. The  church  has  been  restored,  and  a 
new  chancel  built,  at  a cost  exceeding  6,0001. 
The  new  pulpit  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Rashdale, 
widow  of  the  late  vicar ; and  the  stained-glass 
windows  have  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Strick- 
land, Miss  Hoare,  and  Mrs.  Ware.  The  architect 
of  the  restoration  and  chancel  is  Mr.  J.  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  and  Messrs.  Diment  & Stevens,  of 
Bristol,  are  the  contractors. 

Dereham. — The  repair,  or  rather  reconstruc- 
tion, by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  of 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  having  involved 
a like  reconstruction  of  the  continuous  roof 
between  the  chancel  and  the  central  or  lantern 
tower,  this  has  been  recently  completed  by  the 
churchwardens.  The  work  has  been  performed 
by  Mr.  Hubbard,  bnilder,  of  this  town,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Phipson,  architect. 

Bradford.  — On  the  8th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  St.  Augus- 
tine’s Church.  When  fully  completed,  it  will 
accommodate  1,000  worshippers,  but  from  want 
of  funds,  it  is  intended  in  the  first  instance  to 
build  only  a portion,  to  accommodate  750  people. 
Messrs.  Healey  are  the  architects. 

Welland. — The  n?w  church  of  St.  James,  Wel- 
land, has  been  consecrated.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  church  was  laid  in  July,  1873.  The  length 
of  the  church  is  103  ft.  There  are  a nave,  tower, 
south  aisle,  chancel,  with  organ-chamber  on  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  style  of  archi- 


tecture is  Early  English.  As  the  edifice  i3  built 
on  a slope  from  west  to  east,  sufficient  room  was 
found  for  the  vestry  underneath  the  chancel. 
The  nave  is  24  ft.  wide,  and  the  aisle  9 ft.  10  in. 
The  tower  is  on  the  south  west,  and  there  is  only 
one  entrance,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
tower,  and  which  also  forms  a porch.  The  tower 
is  a Equare  one,  consisting  of  30  ft.  of  masonry, 
and  upon  this  comes  a portion  of  the  oak  tower 
fi'om  the  old  church  34  ft.  in  height,  the  whole 
being  surmounted  by  a spire  51  fc.  high,  making 
a total  altitude  of  115  fc.,  the  vane  being  6 ft. 
higher.  The  edifice  is  built  in  Malvern  Hill 
stone  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  the  columns  of 
the  arcade  having  an  admixture  of  marble.  The 
roof  is  open  timbered,  of  stained  and  varnished 
deal,  and  the  roofing  is  of  green  slates  from 
Whitland  Abbey.  At  the  east  end  there  is  a 
three-light  window,  besides  a window  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  and  one  on  the  south, 
with  credence- tables  underneath.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  are  four  windows.  The  arcade 
on  the  north  side  is  filled  in  with  masonry,  with 
temporary  windows  between  the  columns,  so  that 
at  any  future  time  the  edifice  can  be  enlarged  by 
the  masonry  being  taken  out,  and  a north  aisle 
added  thereto.  The  chancel  is  provided  with 
choir  stalls,  and  in  the  nave  there  are  394  sit- 
tings. The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Mr.  Hardman.  The  material  for  the 
erection  of  the  church  was  brought  to  the  spot 
by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  i 
cost,  including  a new  peal  of  bells,  will  amount 
to  nearly  4,4002.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  West 
Hugall,  Oxford,  aud  the  contractors,  were  Messrs. 
Wall  & Hook,  of  Brinscombe,  near  Stroud. 

Earl  Stonham  (Suffolk) .—The  pariah  church: 
has  been  re-opened  after  restoration.  New  roofs  I 
have  been  put  on  the  chancel  and  on  the  north 
and  south  transepts,  in  the  place  of  the  old  ones, 
erected  in  the  seventeenth  century,  these  in  their 
turn  having  taken  the  place  of  the  original  ones 
erected  in  1450.  The  chancel  roof  has  been  re-' 
modelled,  and  perforated  tracery  has  been  added 
above  the  hammer-beams.  The  stalls,  which 
originally  numbered  eight  or  ten,  had  been  re- 
duced to  two,  to  make  room  for  the  unsightly 
pews  6 ft.  high.  These  stalls  have  been  restored,' 
and  placed  parallel  with  the  walls ; at  the  angles 
are  carved  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelist, — the! 
lion,  the  ox,  the  man,  and  the  eagle.  The  fene- 
stella  and  sedilia  have  been  x-estored,  the  former 
containing  two  piscinm.  A small  inverted  trefoil-: 
shaped  light  above  the  chancel  wiudow  has  beeo| 
filled  in  with  stained  glass.  The  floor  of  th6 
chancel  has  been  raised  three  steps,  aud  a new 
rail  of  Perpendicular  workmanship,  with  carvedi 
spandrels,  has  been  added.  Of  the  nave,  the 
hammer-bsam  roofing  needed  nothing  to  be 
done,  and  has  formed  the  model  upon  whichj 
the  new  roofs  in  the  chancel  and  transepts  have 
been  erected.  The  stalls  have  been  executed  or: 
the  same  plan  as  the  original  ones,  of  which  a 
few  remain.  The  windows  are  now  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass,  the  mutilated  stonewoi-k  beingi 
renewed.  There  having  hitherto  been  no  vestry: 
the  spacebeneath  the  tower  has  beenappropriatec: 
for  that  purpose.  The  church  has  been  paveti 
with  encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs.  Maw  A Co.,  o 
Broseley,  Staffordshire,  several  of  the  old  tile;, 
having  been  discovered.  The  architects  wer- 
Messrs.  Cory  & Ferguson,  of  Carlisle.  The  stonej 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Welle 
of  Dickleburgh ; the  carving  by  Mr.  Roberj 
Godbold,  of  Harleston  ; and  Mr.  James  Gibbon! 
was  the  builder.  The  hot-water  system  wa 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Page  & Girling,  of  Meltonjl 
The  cost  is  about  1,9002. 

Wakefield.  — The  foundation  - stone  of  Stj 
Catherine’s  Church,  Bellevue,  has  been  laid 
The  small  school-church  at  this  suburb  havin, 
been  found  inadequate,  it  was  resolved  to  bail', 
a new  church  ; the  Governors  of  the  Wakefieli; 
Charities  having  made  a gift  of  the  site,  and  th 
parishioners  liberally  contributed  towards  th, 
building  fund.  The  edifice  is  to  stand  on  a plo 
of  iand  on  the  Doncaster  - road  Bide,  a littl 
nearer  to  Wakefield  than  the  present  school  an 
school-house.  It  is  to  be  in  the  Early  Eoglis! 
style  of  architecture,  built  of  stone,  pitchfaoetr 
with  boasted  dressings  outside,  and  boasted  won 
inside ; roofs  open,  high-pitclied,  covered  witr 
boards,  and  slated ; stalls  and  fittings  of  re 
deal.  Size  of  church, — nave,  78  ft.  by  25  fc 
chancel,  33  ft.  by  23  ft. ; aisle,  78  ft.  by  21  fc. 
organ-chamber,  20  ft.  by  13  ft. ; vesti-y,  13  fc.  hi 
11  ft. ; north  porch,  10  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  portic 
to  be  erected  at  present  is  the  nave,  chance: 
north  porch,  the  arcade  dividing  the  nave  ar 
aisle,  and  a temporary  vestry.  A temporary  wa 
will  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  piers  an 
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arches,  to  form  the  south  side  of  tho  building 
for  the  present.  A bell-turret  will  surmount  the 
west  gable.  The  present  accommodation  will 
provide  for  about  350, — for  the  entire  church 
about  600.  The  contractor  for  the  mason- work 
is  Mr.  Edward  Fawcett,  and  for  the  wood-work 
Messrs.  Craven  & Lloyd,  all  of  Wakefield.  The 
present  outlay  will  be  about  2,8001.  The  archi- 
tect  is  Mr.  Wm.  Watson,  of  Wakefield. 


TEE  AMALGAMATED  SOCIETY  OF 
CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  general  secretary  of  the 
above-named  society,  has  issued  the  fifteenth 
annual  report  of  the  executive  council,  from 
whioh  we  extract  the  following : — 

“ Wo  are  desirous  of  offering  every  possible 
facility  to  those  who  desire  to  develop  their 
ability  as  workmen,  and  in  the  hope  that  s 
stimulus  may  be  given  to  those  who  are  desiroua 
of  self-improvement,  our  executive  council  have 
decided  to  ask  the  members  by  their  votes  to 
sanction  tho  establishment  of  an  annual  scholar- 
ship of  one  hundred  guineas  in  connexion  with 
the  technological  examinations  instituted  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  conjunction  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department;  the  scholarship  to  be 
awarded  to  the  member  of  our  society  most  pro- 
ficient in  architectural  drawing,  building  con- 
struction,  and  the  practical  application  of 
scientific  principles  to  the  trade  of  a carpenter 
and  joiner;  subject  to  conditions  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the 
executive  council  of  this  society.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  the  council  that  the  amount  could 
be  more  advantageously  divided  into  three  or 
more  smaller  prizes,  so  as  to  create  a more  livoly 
interest  and  closer  competition.  Any  other  sug. 
gestion  which  may  be  received  will  be  most 
carefully  considered.  The  council  are  not 
desirous  of  enforcing  their  own  particular  sug- 
gestion ; they  desire,  with  your  consent,  to  devote 
the  amount  which  has  been  named  in  such  a 
way  as  shall,  after  mature  deliberation,  be  found 
best  calculated  to  develop  the  latent  talent  pos- 
sessed  by  our  members,  and  to  increase  the 
attractions  of  our  society  by  encouraging  those 
who  desire  to  acquire  information,  and  to  raise 
themselves  by  their  own  industry  and  ability. 


struck  out.  The  Judge  then  came  back  to  the  Wil- 
loughby Villa  transaction.  Iu  tho  specification  there 
was  a clause  making  it  necessary  that  the  builder  should 
have  a written  order  for  extra  work,  and  as  a Dutch 
oven,  &c.,  came  under  that  head  a further  reduction  of 
'll.  10s.  must  be  made.  Then  as  to  the  vaults,  for  which 
15t.  was  charged,  it  was  clear  that  that  was  an  extra,  and, 
much  as  tieAislikcd  such  objections,  that  item  must  also 
come  off,  making  a total  reduction  of21/.  13s.  2d.,  leaving 
a balance  of  282.  3s.  The  Judge  then  turned  his  attention 
to  Mr.  Butterworth’s  set-off.  Against  the  lirst  part  of 
that  the  Statute  of  Limitations  had  been  pleaded,  and  the 
Judge  held  that  tho  defendant  could  not  claim  in  a set-off 
for  the  sand  excavated,  which  necessitated  tho  vaults 
being  made,  and  having  made  large  reductions  in  the 
other  items  he  allowed  81.  16s.  of  the  set-off,  and  gave 
judgment  for  plaintiff,  for  19/.  7s. 


NON-FULFILMEMT  of  contract. 


APPLETON  V.  BARTON. 


11  ' TiT*  plaintill  m this  case,  in  the  York  County  Court  on 
1 „ ® ■iminst.,  was  George  Appleton,  joiner,  and  the  defend- 
ii  ant,  Henry  llarton,  joiner.  The  action  was  brought  to 
>1  recover  10/.  16s.  3d.,  being  61.  5s.  3d.  damages  alleged  by 
'!  the  plaintiff  to  have  been  sustained  by  him  in  consequence 
i . oi  a non-fulfilment  of  contract  entered  into  by  the  def'end- 
1 fu  *°  ,ma“e>  finish,  a class  house,,  and -if  10s 

I;  the  value  of  certain  wood,  and  locks,  delivered  to  the 
U defendant.  The  contract  for  the  building  of  the  glass 
H house  was  entered  into  on  the  1,3th  of  January  last,  de- 
ll iendant  agreeing  to  do  the  work  for  221.,  the  money  to  be 
u paid  as  the  wofk  progressed.  Defendant  commenced  his 
»|  work,  and  on  a certain  date  (not  named)  received  81.  10s 
h on  account.  The  following  Monday  or  Tuesday  lie  refused 
H to  continue  his  work,  and  tho  crlnoo.ho.,^o  i,„; 


r or  auesuay  no  relused 

to  continue  bis  work,  and  the  glass-house  being  only 
□ till  had  to  employ  some  one  else  to  finish 

vr  1 0/  1 So  1.1  A a j: ii.  . i . , 


U partly  done,  plmuuu  uau  io  employ  some  one  else  to  finish 
H it,  and  had  to  pay  19/.  15s.  3d.  Adding  to  the  latter  sum 
||  the  amount  paid  to  tho  defendant,  and  deducting  from  it 

I the  amount  of  contract,  produced  61.  5s.  3d.,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  claim  was  made  up  in  the  value  of  a 
quantity  of  wood  feet  and  locks,  which  tho  plaintiff 
sta  ed  ho  supplied  to  the  defendant  for  the  purpose  of 
making  chests  of  drawers. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  the  defendant,  objected  that  tho  speci- 
fications accompanying  tho  agreement  or  contract  were 
not  stamped,  and,  therefore,  not  admissible  ns  evidence 
[]  The  Judge  ruled  in  Mr.  Watson's  favour,  and  there- 
hfore,  with  respect  to  the  first  part  of  tho  claim,  the  plain- 
ntitt  was  nonsuited. 

V With  reference  to  the  second  part,  Mr.  Watson  stated 
hJ8.  c,hent  had  not  had  a single  demand  for  the  work 
u POS9ession,  nor  was  there  any  time  specified 
ptowhen  he  should  have  the  work  completed. 

This  statement  having  been  corroborated,  a verdict  was 
Hgiven  for  the  defendant. 


VARIORUM. 

Concordia,  a new  weekly  journal  of  music  and 
the  sister  arts,  promises  the  loftiest  criticism 

“ possible.” The  South  London  Chronicle, 

speaking  of  the  insufficiency  of  ordinary  sink- 
traps,  says, — 

“We  have  a suggestion  to  make.  We  know  that  a 
strong  current  through  a funnel  may  be  stopped  by  a 
slight  pressure  over  the  narrow  hole,  and,  acting  upon 
this  knowledge,  wo  suggest  that  a trial  be  made  of  an  iron 
lid  fixed  to  one  side  of  the  metal  of  tho  sink-trap  by  a 
hinge.  Such  a lid,  when  shut  down,  would  surely  be 
enough  to  stop  most  of  the  back  pressure, .and  would  oppose 
an  effectual  barrier  to  the  suction  of  tho  atmosphere  from 
within  doors," 

The  Council  of  the  Sooiety  of  Medioal 

Officers  of  Health  had  the  Public  Health  Bill 
under  their  consideration,  with  the  object  of 
8ug(?eafcingsome  amendments  which  are  necessary 
in  order  to  render  the  Bill  fitted  to  deal  with  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
Sanitary  Record,  a general  feeling  was  expressed, 
that,  looking  at  the  measure  in  its  present  im- 
perfect form  the  Bill  had  so  many  advantages 
as  a consolidation  of  existing  laws,  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  delay  its  progress  through  the 
House  during  the  present  session  by  introducing 
amendments  which  involved  much  discussion. 
It  was  considered  undesirable  to  press  such 
amendments,  provided  the  Government  could  be 
induced  to  institute  a comprehensive  inquiry  at 
an  early  opportunity.  The  urgent  need  for  such 
inquiry  and  legislation  in  rural  districts  was 
strongly  dwelt  on,  and  a hope  expressed  that 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
who  has  hitherto  shown  every  willingness  to 
consider  suggestions  which  have  been  placed 
before  him,  would  adopt  this  course,  which 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government,  not 
only  by  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  present 
measure  through  the  House,  but  also  by  pre- 
paring the  way  for  future  legislation. Laxton’s 

“Builder’s  Price  Book  for  1875”  maintains  its 
character,  and  that  is  saying  enough.  This  is 
the  58th  edition. 


Fresh.  Air.  A few  days  ago  a party  of 
gentlemen  attended  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  to 
witness  the  working  of  a new  system  of  ventila- 
tion which  has  been  introduced  into  the  Ophthal- 
mic Ward  of  that  institution,  by  Mr.  Martin 
Tobin,  of  Leeds,  wholly  comprised  in  the  fact 
that  a column  of  air  introduced  into  a room  by  a 
vertical  current  will  ascend  to  the  ceiling,  and 
then  agreeably  to  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of 
gases  spread  itself  uniformly  throughout  the 
enclosed  space  without  producing  a perceptible 
draught  in  any  direction.  They  visited  first  tho 
male  eye  ward,  which  is  not  yet  ventilated  on 
Mr.  Tobin’s  system,  and  then  the  female  ward, 
whioh  is  so  ventilated,  the  two  being  in  other 
respects  similar  in  size  and  in  the  number  of 
occupants.  The  contrast  was  very  striking. 
Four  upright  zinc  tubes,  semi-circular  in  form 
about  3 in.  diameter,  4 ft.  high,  and  attached  to 
the  walls,  were  found  to  be  delivering  rather  strong 
vertical  currents,  which  were  traoeable  by  a 
lighted  taper  to  the  top  of  the  apartment,  but 
not  an  indication  of  lateral  draught  was  discerni. 
ble  in  any  part  of  the  ward.  A suggestion  was 
made  that  in  order  to  test  the  principle  more 
fully,  the  Bow-street  police-court  should  be 
ventilated  on  this  plan ; and  at  the  instance  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  a committee  was 
formed,  including  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Paul,  General  Scott, 
General  Cotton,  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  its  efficiency  generally. 


HbccIIiOTOT. 


BUILDERS’  AND  ARCHITECTS’ 
ACCOUNTS. 


Queen  Anne's  Statue.— Mr.  Davenport 
asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  the 

House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd  instant,  whether  snruonenes,  and  choice  flowers,  £ 
he  was  aware  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  at  intervals  with  resting-places.  The  garden 
Queen  Anne’s  statue,  in  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  extends  from  the  Outram  Monument,  near  the 
Westminster,  and  whether,  as  the  said  statue  Hungerford  Viaduct,  westward,  as  far  as  the 


The  Surveyor  of  Works  at  the  Office  of 
Works. — Mr.  Dillwyn,  in  tho  House  of  Com- 
mons, asked  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
whether  the  Surveyor  of  Works  was  or  had 
recently  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Metro- 
politan District  Railway  Company,  and  whether 
the  Office  of  Works  had  had  dealings  for  land 
with  that  company.  Lord  H.  Lennox  said  the 
first  part  of  the  hon.  member’s  question  refers 
to  matters  of  which  I have  no  official  cognisance, 
and  to  that  he  will  therefore  not  expect  me  to 
give  a reply.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
the  question,  I can  inform  the  hon.  member  that 
in  1868  the  Government  had  dealings  with  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  in  the  sale  of  some 
land  to  that  company,  but  the  present  Surveyor 
of  Works  was  not  engaged  in  determining  or 
suggesting  the  price  that  should  be  given  for 
that.  land.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  will 
forgive  me  for  suggesting  to  him  that  if  ho  has 
any  charges  to  bring  against  the  Surveyor  of 
Works  (Mr.  Hunt),  I should  be  obliged  to  the 
hon.  member  if  he  would  have  the  goodness  to 
put  down  on  the  paper  a substantive  motion, 
which  would  give  me,  as  head  of  the  office,  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  those  charges,  and  of 
vindicating  the  character  of  a public  servant. 

The  Gardens  on  the  Thames  Embanks 
nient. — On  Saturday  last  without,  any  forma- 
lities, Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,  on  the  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  opened  another 
large  portion  of  ground  on  tho  northern  side  of 
the  Embankment,  laid  out  in  winding  walks, 
shrubberies,  and  choice  flowers,  and  dotted  over 
i-  11-  - ■ ’ The  gar(j6n 


*1  -A-1  Ipswich,  Mr.  J.  Worlledge,  judge,  heard  the  case  ol 
■jAllred  Trew,  builder,  v.  James  Butterworth,  architect 
[which  was  commenced  at  the  last  county  court.  The 

3:"iclion  was  for  49/.  16s.  2d.  for  builders’  work  done,  aud  a 
laimed  °r  82*’  l8‘  ld”  f°r  8urTe7iDS  and  other  work  was 

His  Honour,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  it  was  much 
I0.be  regretted  that  a settlement  was  not  made  before 
he  accounts  extending  from  1S68.  The  first  item  in  the 
plaintiff  s bill  was  17/.  7s.  9d.  for  work  done  to  defendant’s 
/•Toperty  in  Globe-lane.  Defendant  pleaded  that  that 
/as  a great  deal  too  much,  aud  called  builders  to  support 
J Plea.  anLcl  aa  °no  of  them  had  put  tho  price  at 
- 3s.  2d.,  he  should  split  the  difference  between  the 

plmounts,  and  allow  14/.  15s.  6d.  for  the  work.  The 
! ext  item  m plaintiff^  bill  was  1/.  11s.  for  scaffolding, 
Mo.,  but  as  that  should  be  charged  to  Lord  Gwydyr. 

■ pon  whose  property  it  was  used,  the  item  must  be 


. , "“otudi,  aa  out)  BIUU  fciiaUUe 

appeared  to  possess  more  artistic  merit  than  was 
usually  to  be  found  in  our  public  monuments  of 
this  nature,  he  would  consider  the  propriety  of 
removing  it  to  some  position  where  it  would  be 
seen  to  greater  advantage. — Lord  H.  Lennox  : I 
quite  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  that  this  statue 
of  Queen  Anne  possesses  more  merit  than  the 
average  of  those  which  adorn  our  public  places. 
In  1860  it  was  taken  over  by  a distinguished 
predecessor  of  mine,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  South  Hants  (Mr.  Cowper-Temple), 
and  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  repaired  by 
the  Office  of  Works ; but  I am  glad  to  assure 
my  hon.  friend  that  the  condition  of  the  statue 
generally  is  not  so  dilapidated  as  he  appears  to 
think.  It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  her 
Majesty  is  minus  two  fingers,  as  well  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  orb.  This  damage  is  not  due 
to  the  effects  of  our  climate,  however,  but  to  the 
great  pleasure  which  street-boys  appear  to  take 
in  pelting  this  illustrious  lady  with  stones  be 
tween  school-hours.  I will  see  whether  this 
mischief  cannot  be  averted  by  instructions  to 
the  police  to  watoh  the  Btatue  during  the  hours 
when  the  boys  are  at  play.  Considering  that  the 
statue  is  a mural  one,  and  also  that  its  historical 
associations  are  with  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
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it  is  placed,  I fear  I do  not  see  my  way  to  meeting  was  entering  Calais  harbour,  she  carried  away 
the  views  of  my  hon.  friend  as  to  the  removal  of  a portion  of  the  pier,  for  whioh  the  local  authori- 
the  statue  to  another  Bite.  J ties  claim  70,000  francs  (2,800/.). 


TT  Cl  ir'  - LU.WL1  ULLlOLl  b,  JJOU1  OLLO 

LLungerford  Viaduct,  westward,  as  far  as  the 
boundary  line  of  the  private  grounds  of  White- 
hall-place  fronting  the  Thames,  — in  other 
words,  far  towards  Westminster  Bridge ; thus 
making  three  public  gardens,  all  laid  out  with 
taste,  between  the  Temple  and  the  Victoria 
Tower.  The  expense  of  fencing  and  laying  out 
the  latest  addition  to  these  ornamental  grounds 
is  understood  to  have  been  about  3,000/.,  and 
the  total  cost,  including  the  purchase-money, 
between  6,000/.  and  7,000Z.  At  the  ceremony  of 
Saturday,  there  were  present,  among  others. 
Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  and  several  of  its  mem- 
bers, Lord  Henry  Lennox,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
and  Mr.  Sclater-Bootb,  M.P. 


Stockwell-green.— The  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  compulsory 
purchase  of  Stockwell-green  having  been  rejected 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tho 
only  hope  which  the  inhabitants  have  is  that  the 
Chancery  suit  now  pending  may  result  in  its 
being  declared  that  the  green  cannot  be  built 
upon. 

The  “ Bessemer  ” at  Calais.  — A trial 
trip  was  made  by  the  Bessemer  saloon  steam- 
ship on  Saturday.  Unfortunately,  as  the  vessel 
was  entering  Calais  harbour,  she  carried  away 
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Memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Hughes. 

On  the  3rd  inst.  there  was,  in  Bnnhill  Fields 
Cemetery,  an  assemblage  of  ministers  and  others, 
friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  uncovering  a monument  recently  erected 
to  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  M.A.,  one  of  the 
founders  of  both  those  societies,  and  for  many 
years  the  secretary  of  each.  He  was  born  in 
1769,  and  died  in  1833,  and  was  buried  in 
Bunhill  Fields,  his  name  being  inscribed  at  the 
bottom  of  an  upright  stone,  which  contains  the 
names  of  several  other  persons,  but  the  inscrip- 
tion is  almost  illegible.  The  monument  is  close 
by  this  grave-stone.  Dr.  Angus  read  a statement 
of  the  life  and  career  of  the  deceased;  and 
various  other  addresses  were  given.  The  monu- 
ment is  an  obelisk,  of  grey  and  red  polished 
granite,  and  bears  two  inscriptions,  one  recording 
the  name  of  the  deceased  and  the  offices  he  filled, 
and  the  date  of  his  death,  and  on  the  other  are 
the  following  words  “ This  memorial  was 
raised  by  friends  who  venerate  his  excellence 
and  honour  him  as  one  of  the  founders  of  societies 
which  have  sent  the  blessed  Gospel  of  Christ  to 
millions  abroad  and  at  home.” 

Demolition  of  a House  UnlawfuHy  Built. 

A singular  case  was  witnessed  at  Bagley  Fields, 
Woodhouse-lane,  Leeds,  on  Saturday  and  Monday 
last, — the  demolition  of  a house  whilst  its  owner 
held  possession  as  occupant.  It  seems  that  a 
Mr.  Robshaw  had  built  a house  in  contravention 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Leeds  Local  Improve- 
ment Act.  He  had  been  repeatedly  remonstrated 
with  by  the  borough  officials,  and  the  folly  of 
his  conduct  pointed  out,  but  he  still  refused  to 
make  any  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  The  question  was  taken  into  the  law  courts, 
and  the  decision  was  adverse  to  Mr.  Robshaw, 
who,  however,  ignored  it,  and  on  his  tenant 
leaving  himself  took  possession  of  the  house, 
barricading  doors  and  windows.  On  Saturday, 
however,  a number  of  workmen,  under  the 
direction  of  the  borough  authorities,  effected  an 
entrance  by  removing  the  tiles,  and  demolished 
the  house  downwards,  the  tenant  retreating  from 
3tory  to  story  until,  on  Monday,  he  was  driven 
into  the  kitchen,  where  he  held  his  ground  for 
some  time,  until  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  give 
up  the  contest.  The  materials  of  the  demolished 
building  are  to  be  sold  by  public  auction,  and 
the  costs  deducted  from  the  proceeds, — any 
balance  which  may  be  left  being  payable  to 
Mr.  Robshaw. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  “ Art.” — On 

Sunday  last  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  brought  to 
a close  a series  of  lecture-sermons  which  have 
been  in  course  of  delivery  at  St.  James’s,  Picca- 
dilly, by  eminent  clergymen  on  “ The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  the  World.”  The  bishop’s  special 
subject  was  “ Art,”  and  he  spoke  in  enthusiastic 
terms  of  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture. 
He  held  to  the  opinion  that  a true  artist  must 
be  a good  man,  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  dealt 
•with  sensuality  and  voluptuousness  he  degraded 
himself  and  demoralised  society.  He  should 
like  to  see  more  facilities  given  to  students  for 
travelling,  attending  museums,  and  hearing  such 
lectures  as  those  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  thought 
no  man  could  carefully  inspect  such  buildings  as 
Westminster  Abbey,  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  without  being  greatly  im- 
proved. He  firmly  denounced  the  hideous  and 
demoralising  illustrations  which  appeared  in 
many  of  our  much-used  school-books.  All  study 
of  art  should  be  connected  with  religion,  for  art 
came  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  aspired 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

Building  Societies. — The  Act,  which  has 
received  the  Royal  Assent,  to  repeal  seotion  8 
of  the  statute  passed  last  year  on  building 
societies,  has  been  printed.  The  section  was,  as 
now  stated,  inserted  “ through  inadvertence,” 
and  now  it  is  provided  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  every  society,  the  rules  of 
whioh  have  been  certified  under  the  Act  6 & 7 
Wm.  4,  cap.  32,  may  obtain  a certificate  of  in- 
corporation under  the  Act  of  1874,  and  there- 
upon shall  be  deemed  a society  under  that  Act, 
and  its  rules,  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  contrary 
to  any  express  provisions  of  that  Aot,  continue 
in  force  until  altered  or  rescinded  as  in  that 
statute  mentioned. 

An  Architect  killed  by  a Cab. — Mr.  T.  H. 
Faulkner,  an  architect,  aged  seventy-eight  yeare, 
of  Manchester,  was  knocked  down,  the  other 
day,  by  a cab,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
shock  received. 


Opening  of  a Temperance  HaU  at 
Norley,  Cheshire.— The  Norley  teetotallers 
having  felt  the  need  of  a suitable  room  in  which 
to  hold  public  and  other  meetings,  a few  months 
ago  a suggestion  was  made  that  a temperance 
hall  should  be  erected.  Mr.  S.  Wright,  offered, 
free  of  cost,  a plot  of  land  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  erection  of  a hall 
capable  of  Beating  over  300  persons,  which 
was  opened  on  the  27th  alt.  The  building  is  con- 
structed of  plain  and  ornamental  bricks,  with 
Gothic  pointed  windows  and  door.  Over  the  en- 
trance  is  a stone  bearing  the  inscription  “ Tem- 
perance Hall,  1874,”  and  on  either  side  is  inserted 
in  the  wall  a stone  with  verses  inscribed  thereon. 

The  interior  of  the  hall  is  furnished  with  benches 
with  backs,  andthereis  an  elevated  platform.  The 
cost  of  the  building  was  about  400L  Mr.  James 
Kirkham,  of  Runcorn,  was  the  contractor.  The 
excavation  was  done  free  of  charge  by  a number 
of  men  connected  with  the  movement;  nearly  all 
the  plastering  by  Mr.  R.  Hardman  ; and  the 
painting  by  Mr.  James  Chrimes  ; the  joinery  by 
Messrs.  Abraham  Faulkner  and  James  Gaskin; 
and  the  carting  by  neighbouring  farmers. 

A German  Church. — The  foundation-stone 
of  a new  Hamburger  Lutheran  Church,  adjoin- 
ing the  German  Hospital,  Dalston,  has  been  laid. 

The  church  is  to  supersede  the  old  building 
formerly  in  Great  Trinity-lane,  and  will  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  compensation  received  from  the 
railway  company.  The  building  is  in  the  German 
Gothio  style,  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting  of  a 
nave  without  side  aisles,  and  will  be  covered  by 
an  open  timber  roof  in  one  span.  The  chancel 
will  have  an  arched  and  boarded  roof,  for  the 
better  distribution  of  sound,  while  the  ancient 
reredos  from  the  old  building  will  fill  the  whole 
space  of  the  end  wall.  The  principal  front  is  to 
the  Alma-road,  which  leads  direct  to  the  German 
Hospital,  with  which  there  will  be  direct  and 
easy  communication  for  the  use  of  some  of  the 
patients.  The  interior  will  have  accommodation 
for  about  280  worshippers,  and  tho  organ  from 
the  old  building  will  be  erected  above  the  en- 
trance. The  cost  is  estimated  at  about 
10,0001. 

Tower  to  the  Leicester  Municipal  Build- 
ings.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  last 
week,  the  Municipal  Buildings  Committee  re- 
ported that  the  architect  had,  at  their  request, 
prepared  a design  of  a proposed  amended  tower 
to  the  municipal  buildings,  which  had  been  care- 
folly  considered  by  the  committee,  and  an  esti- 
mate procured  from  the  contractor.  The  altera- 
tion proposed  will  entail  an  additional  cost  of 
1,7851.,  but  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  improvement  whioh  it  will  effect  in  the 
appearance  of  the  building  will  justify  the 
expense,  and  recommend  that  Mr.  Brass’s  tender, 
at  the  sum  above  mentioned,  be  accepted  ; and 
the  work  carried  out  as  shown  by  the  design 
now  submitted  to  the  Council.  The  report,  after 
some  discussion,  was  adopted. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.— The  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
commenced  in  London  on  Wednesday  last  week, 
Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  presiding.  The  report 
stated  that  this  year  the  autumn  meeting  would 
be  held  in  Manchester,  in  September.  The 
Bessemer  medal  for  1875  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Siemens.  Mr.  W.  Menelaus  was  installed  chair- 
man for  the  ensuing  year,  and  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.  The  conference  continued 
on  Thursday,  when  Mr.  I.  L.  Bell,  the  ex-presi- 
dent, read  a paper  of  great  interest  respecting 
his  visit  to  the  mines  and  ironworks  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Palmer,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Dodds,  M.P.,  were  present  on  the  occasion.  In 
the  evening,  the  Institute  dinner  was  held  at 
Willis’s  Rooms. 

Removal  of  Buildings  in  Tottenliam- 
court-road.— The  Marylebone  Vestry,  at  their 
meeting  on  the  Gth  inst.,  considered  a memorial 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Tottenham-court-road 
and  vicinity,  asking  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  who  had  forwarded  a copy  of  the  memo- 
rial to  the  vestry,  to  take  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  removing  a block  of  buildings  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  Tottenham-court-road. 
After  Borne  discussion,  the  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  a special  committee  for  consideration 
and  report. 

How  Art  Pays. — The  Earl  of  Dudley  has 
added  to  his  art  gallery  Turner’s  picture  of  the 
Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  it  having  been  resold  to 
him  on  the  day  of  the  auction  at  an  advance  of 
1,0001.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  knocked 
down  for  7,0001. 


Gas-making. — Last  week  some  experiments 
were  made  in  the  gardens  of  Sutherland  House 
to  illustrate  an  apparatus  for  producing  gas  for 
lighting  and  heating  purposes.  Water  is  sup- 
plied to  the  bottom  of  a small  tubular  boiler 
surrounding  a furnace.  The  steam  thus  pro- 
duced is  driven,  together  with  a proportion  of 
atmospheric  air,  through  a second  fire-box  over 
incandescent  coke,  and  is  thus  decomposed. 
The  resulting  gas  is  then  conducted  to  the  place 
where  it  is  required  for  use  for  heating.  When 
it  is  wanted  far  illuminating  purposes  it  is 
passed  first  through  a carburetter.  The  water- 
supply  is  constant.  The  fuel  employed  was 
charred  peat. 

The  St.  Pancras  Burial  Ground. — The 

vestry  clerk  reported  last  week  to  the  St.  Pan- 
eras  Vestry  that  the  Bill  for  laying  out  and  using 
as  an  open  space  and  place  of  recreation  the 
burial-ground  in  St.  Pancras-road,  had  passed 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with 
some  amendments,  and  that  the  grounds  were 
to  be  kept  as  an  open  space  for  ever,  and  that 
the  parishioners  were  to  have  a perpetual  ease, 
ment  over  the  land.  In  the  event  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  at  any  future  time  being 
authorised  to  purchase  the  land,  the  vestry  were 
to  be  reimbursed  theamonntof  their  expenditure 
in  laying  out  the  grounds. 

Memorial  of  Dr.  Watts.— On  the  6th  inst. 
the  foundation-stone  of  a memorial  hall  to  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts,  to  be  erected  at  the  rear  of  Above 
Bar,  Southampton,  was  laid  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  on  a spot  abounding  with  associa- 
tions of  the  poet.  Dr.  Watts  was  born  in 
French-street,  in  this  town,  in  1674,  the  room  in 
whioh  it  is  believed  he  first  saw  the  light  being 
still  in  existence.  The  structure  will  be  in  free  - 
Italian  style,  and  though  primarily  designed  for  ■ 
increased  school  accommodation,  will  contain  a 
hall  capable  of  seating  1,000  persons.  The  whole  i 
cost  will  be  about  6,0001.,.  of  which  more  thau  i 
half  has  been  raised. 

Music  for  Leicester-square.  — At  the  ? 

meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  : 

the  7th  inst.,  the  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Com-  ■ 
mittee  brought  up  a report  on  the  application  of  I 
Mr.  Albert  Grant,  to  be  allowed  to  provide  a i 
military  band  to  play  in  Leicester  - square-  ■ 
gardens  from  three  to  five  each  Saturday  after- 
noon  from  May  to  October,  and  recommended  : 
that  it  be  granted  as  an  experiment  for  one  : 
month,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Board. 

Sculpture  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  : 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  30th  ult.  the  Works  Committee 
submitted  a report  on  the  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  : 
Lawes,  asking  the  Board  to  afford,  him  a site  on 
the  Victoria  Embankment  on  which  to  place  a 
model  of  a group  of  sculpture,  recommending 
that  he  be  informed  that,  considering  all  the  cir- 1 
cumstances,  the  Board  felt  they  were  unable  to 
comply  with  his  request.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  Cambridge— At1 

a special  meeting  of  the  governors  of  Addon- 1 
brooke’s  Hospital,  Cambridge,  on  the  3rd  inst.,: 
a resolution  was  passed  by  a small  majority! 
affirming  the  desirability  of  erecting  new  build- 
ings for  increasing  the  accommodation  of  the! 
hospital,  at  a probable  cost  of  3,0001.  A com- 
mittee is  to  report  at  Midsummer  upon  the  best? 
method  of  providing  the  required  means  j mean- 
while no  actual  Bteps  are  to  be  taken  with  the! 
building  itself. 

&Tke  Cave  of  Adullam. — Lieutenant  Conder* 
R.E.,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  survey  of  Pales-, 
tine,  reports  the  recent  discovery  of  the  city  and 
cave  of  Adullam.  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  found 
last  year  the  name  of  Ayd-el-Mieh  attached  to  a 
ruin  in  the  “ Shephelah,”  a low  country  of  Judah. 
The  spot  has  now  been  visited  and  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  survey  party,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  being  that  it  is  the  veritable  site  ol 
Adullam.  If  this  be  agreed  upon,  fresh  light 
will  be  thrown  on  the  principal  scenes  of  David  (. 
early  life. 

Scaffold  Accident,  Derby.— On  the  3rd  inst* 

about  five  o’clock,  a serious  accident  occurred  it 
Twyford-street,  at  the  back  of  the  Arboretum 
A bricklayer  named  Johnson  was  at  work  on  t 
scaffold  in  front  of  some  new  houses  iu  course  o 
erection,  and  a Midland  engine-driver,  namer 
Smithard,  went  on  to  the  planks  to  speak  to  him 
when  the  scaffolding  gave  way  and  both  wen 
precipitated  with  great  violence  to  the  grounc 
timber  and  bricks  falling  upon  them.  Both  wer 
i badly  hurt. 
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: Remonstrance  of  Workmen  against 

Middlemen.  — The  ironworkers  throughout 
[England  have  met,  by  their  delegates,  to  com- 
plain  of  the  system  that  has  sprung  up  in  the 
i;rade  of  masters  employing  middlemen  or  sub- 
jontractors,  and  leaving  them  to  engage  the  men 
ind  pay  them  their  wages.  This  is  regarded  as 
a great  grievance,  as  it  relieves  the  masters  from 
ill  responsibility  over  the  men,  and  they  are 
generally  in  ignorance  as  to  the  men’s  treatment 
wd  wages  paid. 

Local  Government  Act. — Mr.  S.  J.  Smith, 
-vho  has  been  secretary  to  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  pollution  of 
rivers  in  Great  Britain  (who  have  recently  com- 
pleted  their  labours),  has  been  appointed  Assis- 
tant Inspector  to  the  Engineering  Department 
)f  the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
sivil  engineer,  and  has  had  considerable  practice, 
,ve  understand,  in  works  of  sewering  and  draining, 
30th  as  town  surveyor  and  under  the  War  De- 
partment at  military  stations  and  barracks. 

Gas. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Newton,  in  the  course  of  a 
engthened  speech,  showed  from  the  report  of  the 
3as  Light  and  Coke  Company,  and  from  the 
public  transactions  of  that  body,  that  instead  of 
heir  not  being  able  to  pay  the  working  expenses 
ind  what  they  called  a “ statutory  dividend  ” of 
1-0  per  cent.,  if  their  rate  were  lowered  from 
is.  2d.  to  5s.  they  would  be  able  to  do  all  that 
md  leave  a surplus  of  80,000Z. 

Annan  Town-liall  Competition.  — Seven 
eta  of  competing  plans  were  sent  in  by  Scotch 
ind  English  architects  for  the  proposed  new 
own-hall,  police-court,  and  offices,  to  be  built  at 
Lnnan,  county  of  Dumfries,  and  these  have 
teen  on  exhibition  for  the  last  fortnight  in  the 
Id  hall.  After  selection,  a plan  by  a Glasgow 
.rchitect,  whose  name  has  not  reached  us,  was 
ilaced  first,  and  one  by  Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  of 
feudal,  placed  second  in  order  of  merit. 

A New  Public  Garden  in  Betlmal- 

•reen. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Bethnal-green 
loard  of  Guardians,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  chair- 
aan  stated  that  the  space  of  ground  between 
he  East  London  Museum  and  St.  John’s  Church, 
lethnal-green,  which  has  recently  been  laid  out 
s a garden  and  recreation-ground  for  thepublio, 
'Ould  be  formally  opened  on  the  19th  inst.,  by 
liord  Henry  Lennox,  First  Commissioner  of 
forks. 

Free  Library  and  Art  Gallery  for  Soutli- 

ort. — Southport  is  to  have  a free  library  and 
|ne  art  gallery,  Mr.  W.  Atkinson  having  offered 
le  sum  of  6,000Z.  for  the  erection  of  the  building, 
i’hat  the  young  borough  is  making  progress  is 
roved  by  two  facts  reported  to  a recent  meeting 
f the  Town  Council.  One  wa3  that  there  had 
een  over  600  houses  built  during  the  past  year, 
nd  the  other  that  increased  lock-up  accommo- 
ation  had  become  necessary. 

: Hinckley. — A vestry  meeting  has  been  held 
t the  parish  church,  to  take  into  consideration 
le  enlargement  and  restoration  of  the  church, 
le  removal  of  the  galleries  and  pews  and  stalls, 
ad  the  re-pewing  or  re-seating  of  the  same,  &c. 
[r.  Fox  well  proposed  a resolution  which  com- 
ined in  it  all  the  alterations  contemplated  in  the 
lurch.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
larke  and  carried. 

Insecure  Scaffolding. — An  accident,  which 
light  have  been  of  a serious  character,  happened 
; Buttershaw,  near  Shelf.  Owing  to  the  slip- 
ng  of  an  iron  support,  the  scaffolding  of  a 
Duse  now  building  for  Mr.  S.  Barraclough 
ive  way,  and  two  men  named  John  Sharp, 
ason,  and  Thomas  Gibson,  labourer,  were  pre- 
■pitated  to  the  ground,  followed  by  a barrowful 
i>‘  stones. 

I North  Stanley  Church,  Ripon. — Certain 
terations  embracing  the  entire  re-seating,  new 
ilpit,  &o.,  are  about  to  be  made  in  the  Church 
' St.  Mary,  North  Stanley.  The  cost  will  be 
Nifrayed  by  Mrs.  Staveley,  of  Old  Gleningford 
.all.  The  church,  which  was  erected  in  1842,  is 
Hmarkable  for  the  quantity  of  its  stained  glass, 
i le  alterations  will  be  carried  out  from  the 

Iisigns  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  architect,  Dar- 
igton. 

| Leaving  Work  without  Notice. — Twelve 
ijiddlers,  in  the  employment  of  the  Albion  Steel 
i A Wire  Company,  were,  on  the  10th  inst.,  each 
ted  3Z.  and  costs  by  the  Sheffield  stipendiary 
magistrate,  for  leaving  their  work,  on  April  29th, 

3i. thou t proper  notice.  The  company  claimed 
:i'Z.  as  compensation,  but  it  was  not  allowed. 


St.  George’s  Church,  Barnsley. — On  the 
3rd  inst.  the  corner-stone  of  a new  chancel  about 
to  be  added  to  St.  George’s  Church  was  laid  in 
the  presence  of  a goodly  company.  The  cost  of 
the  alterations  is  estimated  at  2,000Z.,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  1,4501.  have  been  subscribed. 
Messrs.  Healey  Brothers,  of  Bradford,  are  the 
architects,  and  Messrs.  Robinson  & Sons,  Barnsley 
the  contractors. 

Science  and  Art  Classes. — An  examination 
in  building  construction  took  place  at  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institute,  Slough,  on  Saturday  last,  when 
three  candidates  presented  themselves.  There 
were  present  to  superintend  it,  Major  Courtney 
(Government  Inspector),  Mr.  J.  Rowland 
Williams,  and  Mr.  E.  Brown  (hon.  secretary). 

Art-Union  of  London.  — The  county  of 
Kent,  according  to  Kent  papers,  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  any  other  county  in  England  in 
the  number  of  prizeholders  this  year,  and  they 
give  a list  of  thirty-four  names.  Cheltenham 
has  also  been  very  successful,  no  less  than  ten 
principal  prizes  falling  to  that  town. 

Greenham  New  Church. — The  contract  for 
the  erection  of  this  church  has  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Elliott,  of  West-street,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  work  will  commence  in  about  a fort- 
night. Mr.  Woodyear,  of  Grafham,  Guildford, 
is  the  architect. 

West  Ardsley  School  Board. — The  com. 

petition  for  new  schools  in  this  district  has  been 
decided  in  favour  of  those  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Holtom  & Connon,  of  Dewsbury ; fourteen  sets  of 
designs  were  submitted  to  the  Board. 

Cause  and  Effect.  — Because  two  little 
children  who  were  left  to  play  by  themselves  in 
a barn  in  Poignant,  Savoy,  happened  to  have  two 
or  three  lucifer  matches  in  their  possession,  the 
whole  village  was  destroyed  and  fifty-two  people 
were  rendered  homeless. 

" Eve  at  the  Fountain.”  — The  South 
Kensington  Museum  has  just  received  as  a 
gift  the  well-known  marble  statue  “Eve  at  the 
Fountain,”  by  E.  H.  Baily,  R.A. 

River  Pollution. — On  Wednesday  evening 
last  a paper  “ On  River  Pollution  and  the  Im- 
purities of  the  Water  supplied  to  our  Towns,” 
by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg,  was  read  at  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  — The  next  conversazione  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  20th,  in  the  Suffolk-street 
Galleries. 

Norwich  Cathedral. — The  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Norwioh  Cathedral  are  about  to  expend  be- 
tween  2,000Z.  and  3,000Z.  in  the  restoration  of  the 
west  front  of  that  cathedral. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  ... 
Clark,  Sydenham-hill.  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Selby  : — 

Peto,  Brothers .' £3,332  0 0 

Nixon  & Son 3,255  o 0 

Holland  & Hannen 3,225  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  3,186  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  (accepted) 3,110  0 0 

For  enlarging  the  Imperial  "Wharf,  Wharfdale-road, 
Eing’s-cross.  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  architects  : 

Webber £647  0 0 

Moreland  & Nixon 640  0 0 

Ward  639  0 0 

Grover  637  0 0 

Williams  & Son  637  0 0 

(Close  estimating.) 

For  alterations,  &c.,  to  Lower  Clapton  Congregational 
church  and  schools.  Messrs.  Chas.  G.  Seurlo  & Sons, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Searle  : 

Perry  & Co £3,6 15  0 0 

Brass,  3,445  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,330  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  3,323  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 3,275  0 0 

Sewell  & Son 3,231  0 0 

Chessum  (accepted)  2,975  0 0 


For  erecting  houses  and  shops  on  plots  A and  B,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  for  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Land  Company, 
Limited.  Mr.  K.  N.  Clifton,  architect : — 

Plot  A. 

Ashby  & Horner £23,950  0 0 

Conder  23,417  0 0 

Smith  & Co 23,200  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers 22,920  0 0 

Patrick 22,750  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 22,527  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  22,166  0 0 

Braes 21,298  0 0 

Plot  B. 


, ^ir  houses  and  shops,  Holborn  Viaduct,  for 

the  Holborn  "Viaduct  Land  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  N. 
Clifton,  architect: — 

Ashby  & Horner  £17,992  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  17,846  0 O 

Holland  & Hannen 17,810  O O 

Macey  17,776  0 0 

Brass ]7,735  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers 17,687  0 0 

Condor  17,599  0 O 


For  erecting  houses  and  shops  on  plot  E,  Holborn  Via- 
duct, for  tlie  Holborn  Viaduct  Laud  Company.  Limited, 
Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  architect : — 

Patrick £27,800  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  27,435  0 0 

Conder  26,649  0 0 

Brass 26,469  0 0 

Matey  25,879  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  25,838  0 0 


For  works  in  Vauxhall  Bridge-road  and  Carlisle-place, 
Westminster,  for  Mr.  Carlo  Brunetti,  Mr.  A.  Bridgman, 
architect : — 

Crossley  £36,970  0 0 

Brass 35,083  0 0 

Cooke  & Green  36,495  0 0 

Perry 34,494  0 0 

Macey  31,400  0 0 

Niblett 34,000  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  33,736  0 0 

Bracber  & Sons 23,975  0 0 


For  fittings  National  Safe  Deposit  Company’s  premises. 
Queen  Victoria- street.  Mr.  J.  Whichcord,  architect 
Mahogany.  Wainscot. 

Sage  £4,170  ..£4,442 

Sommerville  & Smith  3,806  4,059 

Drew 2,706  2,987 

Peto,  Brothers  2,764  2,911 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  house,  Sydenham-hill* 
for  Mr.  Edward  Clarke.  Mr.  T.  Porter,  architect : — 

Peto,  Brothers £3,332  0 0 

Nixon  & Sons 3,255  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 3,225  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  3,186  0 0 

Patrick  3,110  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  warehouse,  No.  15,  Great: 
Garden-street,  for  Messrs,  A.  Allan  & Son,  Mr.  H, 
Ough,  architect  :— 

Extra  for 


asphalte  floor. 

Palmer £268  0 0 ...  £30  0 0 

Marlin  205  0 0 ...  20  0 0 


For  erecting  new  farm  buildings  at  Compton  Field- 
place,  near  Godalming,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  John  King. 
-Messrs.  John  Giles  & Gough,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Coode : — 

Nye  £1,484  0 0 

Goddard  & 8ons 1,301  0 0 

Pink 1,274  0 0 

Moon  1,259  o 0 

Mitchell 1,225  0 0 


Additions  to  chemical  works,  Mill  wall,  London,  for 
Messrs.  David  Stour  & Sons.  Messrs.  J.  Hamilton  & 
J.  Fogerty,  architects : — 

Foster £2,790  0 0 

Ennor  (accepted) 2,669  13  0 


For  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Ealing.  Mr.  John  Ashdowil 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lee  : — 

McLachlan  & Son £6,180  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  6,005  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 6,975  0 0 

Adamson 5,719  0 0 

Nye  (accepted) 6,274  0 0 


For  factory  at  Kettering,  Northante.  Mr.  K.  W.  John* 
JOn,  architect : — 

Margetts  & Man  by 

Bellamy 


Henson 

Shnrmur 

Barlow  

Mather  

Wright  

Moods 

Salmon  

Richards  & Co. 


..£2,681 
..  2,538 

2,389 
. 2,320 


0 0 
0 0 


For  Ihe  erection  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Eastbourne,  fot 
Mr.  William  Earn.  Mr.  R.  K.  Blessley,  architect:— 

Checsman  & Co £26,200  0 0 

Chappell  & Co 23,874  0 0 

Stenning  & Co 23,242  0 0 

Bruton  & Co 22,780  0 0 

Howell  & 8on 21,674  0 0 

Peerless 29,655  0 0 


For  Congregational  Church  at  Hatfield  Heath,  Essex. 
Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gate:— 


Allow  for 

With  Bath  With  brick  old 
stone  dressings.  dressings,  materials. 


Glasscock 

£3,354  .... 

Cornwell* 

2,955  .... 

Gibbons 

2,997  .... 

2,963  .... 

* Accepted  for  Bath  stone  dressings. 


Ashby,  Brothers 31,132  0 0 

Smith  Si  Co 30,660  0 0 

Patrick 30,464  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  29,870  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen  29,393  0 0 

Conder 29,319  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  29,288  0 0 

Brass 27,630  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a shed  at  Tipton,  for  Mr.  Edmund 
Hodgkinson.  Messrs.  Round  & Beddoe,  architects  : — 

Stockton  & Son  £169  0 0 

Nicklin  140  0 0 

Adams 135  0 0 

Grosvenor 130  0 0 

Tranter  (accepted) 115  17  0 

Ditto  (extra  width) 36  0 0 
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For  road-makiDg  and  drainage  works,  for  the  British 
Land  Company,  Limited,  on  their  estate  at  West  Ham, 
Essex  : — 

Dunmore  £3,361  0 0 

Thompson  & Son 2,94-1  0 0 

Johnson 2,900  0 0 

Kceblo 2,691  0 0 

Harris 2,460  0 0 

Clarke 2,49i)  0 0 

Bloomfield 2,380  0 0 

Pizzey 2,235  10  0 

Jackson  2,225  0 0 

Maroey  2.156  14  0 

Richardson  (accepted)  2,12>  0 0 


For  warehouse  at  Bromley,  Middlesex.  Mr.  Herbert 
Winstanley,  architect.  Quantities  soppl  ed  : — 

Thomas  £7,451  0 0 

Webster 7,265  0 0 

Thompson 7,174  0 0 

Perry  & Co 7,007  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringbam* 6,485  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 6,430  0 0 

Bangs  Si  Co.  (accepted) 0,145  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  at  London  Fields, 
Hackney.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect  . — 

High  £1,197  0 0 

K.rk  & Randall 1,165  0 0 

Jarvis  & Sons  1,156  0 0 

Watts 1,154  0 0 

Tibbitt 1,112  0 0 

Williamson  1,095  0 0 

Bangs  & Co.  (accepted) 1,090  0 0 


For  school,  Mantua-street,  Lambeth,  for  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour 

Tyerman  £12,495  11  0 

Williams  & Son 12,330  0 0 

Eonor 12,248  0 0 

Coopor  11,945  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 11,854  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers  11,841  0 0 

Hobson 11,817  0 0 

Sheffield  11,803  0 0 

Nightingale 11,793  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 11,784  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Carlisle,  for  the  Rev.  F.  Richardson,  Messrs.  E.  Haber- 
ehon  & Brock,  architects 

Armstrong  (accepted)  £430  0 0 


For  new  church  at  Rowfant,  Sussex,  for  Lady  Lampson. 
Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied 

Howe  & White £3,370  16  0 

Newman  & Mann  3,100  0 0 

Rowland 2,884  0 0 

Steer  2,755  0 0 

Sbearburn 2,742  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions,  Mill  Lodge,  Barnes,  for 
Mr.  8.  W.  K-eno.  Mr.  Edgar  Leuchars,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Additional 
for  fittings. 

Nixon  & Son £1,686  £59  0 0 

Allen  1,586  51  12  6 

Macey 1,520  51  0 0 

Adomson 1,483  64  0 0 

Hobson  1,436  52  0 0 


For  the  new  vagrants’  wards  at  the  Hackney  Union 
Workhouse.  Messrs.  Lee  & Smith,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Messrs  Linsdell  & Gilfard  : — 

Bangs £4,449  0 0 

High  4,263  0 0 

Thompson 4,246  0 0 

Wnldrum. 4,197  0 0 

Shurmur 4,140  0 0 

Smith  4,103  0 0 

Forrest  3,787  0 0 


For  erecting  eight  houses  and  shops,  Camden-town, 
allowing  for  old  materials.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett: — 

With  Without 
basement,  basement. 


Crockett  

■\\  illson,  Brothers  

...  6,074  ... 

...  6,104 

Manlev  & Rogers  

...  6,900  ... 

...  6,310 

Elkiogtou 

Scrivener  & White 

...  5,631  ... 

...  5,219 

Ke.ly,  Brothers  

...  6,440  ... 

...  4,983 

...  4,990 

Bracher  & Son 

...  6,262  ... 

...  4,933 

For  additions  to  Messrs.  J.  Lovibond  A Son's  Brewery, 
at  Greenwich.  Mr.  J.  Kiddle,  architect:  — 

Newman  & Mann  (accepted)  ...£3,220  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  alterations  to  premises,  Iloxton,  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Riflo  Brigade.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  architect  : 

Newman  & Mann  £750  0 0 

Curtis 692  0 0 

Palmer  645  0 0 

Ennor 638  0 0 

Brevitter  647  0 0 


M.  O.— T.  D— Mr.  G — P.  A.-C.  W — II.  J.  J.— C.  H.  8.— L.  & B — 
C.  F.  8.— S.  S— C.  H.  C.— J.  H.-  I1.  E.  M.— H.  & B.— W.  O.  L — C.  E. 
— T.  M.-S.  & A.-J.  M.-A.  L-— W.  S.— W.  B.-J.  F.-C.ipt.  M.- 
C.  H.  C (all  right).— I.  O.  K.  (next  week  ; glad  to  hear).— W.  A.  (next 
week).— F.  B.  (next  week). 

compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


addi 


For  alterations  at  Charlton  House,  Charlton,  Surrey. 
Mr.  G.  Cuthbert,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

House.  Bay  window. 

Newman  & Mann  £765  £56 

Faulkner  746  50 


AH  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  ftc.  must  bo  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 

Note  —The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  auihorB. 


' For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  premises,  Nos.  92 
and  93, _ Leadenhall-strcet,  for  Mr.  W.  Connolly.  Mr. 
R.  P.  Notioy,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Linsdill  & Giifiird  : — 

McLachlau £2,867  0 0 

Oliver  2.439  0 0 

Rudkin  2,438  0 0 

Faulkner 2,375  0 0 

Greenwood  & Sods  2,349  0 0 

Hart 2,344  0 0 

Kelly  2,332  0 0 

8crivener&  White  2,262  0 0 

Killby 2,237  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,220  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  . 2,160  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS' 


Situations  I Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant. 
Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2s.  6d.  I 4s.  6d. 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0s.  6d.  | Os.  Bd. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
io  any  part  of  the  Uuited  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s. 

Payable  In  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUBDRIN1KR. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Conorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21|,  Mill, 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Societe  Prancaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

London,  27,  Cornhill  j Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
Curial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
exeouted  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upon 
application. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. : 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : j 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples  . 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER,  I 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.]  1 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  See.,  I 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND,  ] 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  accuraoyi 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied,: 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


The  Lath,  and  Veneer  Cutting  Company, 
Limited,  desire  the  attention  of  Builders  and 
Contractors  in  London  and  Country  to  the 
Company’s  MACHINE  SPLIT  LATHS,  which 
are  of  equal  size,  flat,  rough,  and  without  flaw,, 
thus  ensuring  great  saving  in  Laths,  Piaster,! 
and  Labour.  For  prices,  apply  to  the  principal 
Building  Material  Merchants,  or  at  the  Works, 
No.  7,  Grosvenor-road, Pimlico,  London. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT 
^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARRI 


HINGES,: 
c BARREL  BOLTS,: 

I IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description.  J 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


For  works,  No.  88,  Borough,  for  Messrs.  C.  Wool- 
lpiton  & Co.  Mr.  R.  J.  I' Anson,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied  : — 

Newman  & Mann' £680  0 0 

Eider  & Son 61S  0 0 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 


on  THURSDAY. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise, 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

JG.  H.  MacCOLLA,  Manufacturer,. 

. LATE  115,  VICTORIA-STREET,  S.W. 

NOW  204b,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.C.- 

Where  ft  large  and  varied  Stock  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  is  on 
View  : also  Register  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  4c. 

N.B. — Depot  for  the 

Patent  “Abbotsford”  Slow  Combustion  Stove,; 

the  most  Economical  Stove  introduced. 
TES3ELATED  TILE  FLOOR,  a combination  of 
Five  Colours,  from  5s.  6d.  per  yard. 
ARCHITECTURAL  and  MONUMENTAL  WORK  EXECUTED  III 
MARBLE,  GRANITE  and  STONE. 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&ts  i 

application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

I COMPANY. 


Established  1803. 

No.  1,  Old  Broad-street,  E.U.  and  16  and  17,  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600,0001.  ; Paid  up  and  Invested.  700,0001. 

E.  COZENS  8MITH.  Geueral  Manager. 


ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office,  73  i 74,  King  William-street,  E.C. 


NO  GAS  IN  DAYTIME. 


Use  Chappnis’  Patent  Daylight  Reflectors. 
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Vhat  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors 
Say  as  to  the  W orldng  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1872. 


RETURN  has  just  been 
printed  to  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  August  5tb,  1874, 
for  copy  of  reports  of 
Local  Government  Board 
inspectors,  on  the  working 
of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1872.  As  the  name  of 
the  late  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board 
on  the  back  of  the  return,  we  are  justified  in 
insidering  it  to  have  been  moved  for  as  the 
ist  method  of  defending,  before  the  House  and 
le  country,  both  the  policy  which  directed  the 
aming  of  the  Bill,  and  the  administrative  vigour 
id  capacity  with  which  the  machinery,  so 
eated,  was  guided,  and  set  in  motion.  The 
der  for  the  return  was  dated,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  month  of  August  last.  The  ten  reports 
•inted  date  from  April  27th,  1874,  for  the 
irliest,  to  June  23rd,  1874,  for  the  latest.  The 
der  of  the  House  for  printing  them  dates  on 
e 7th  of  April,  1875.  The  oircular  letter  of 
r.  Fleming,  the  secretary  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ent  Board,  calling  on  the  inspectors  for  reports, 
referred  to  as  written  on  April  22nd,  1874. 

As  regards  the  ontoome  of  the  reports  in 
lestion  there  is  one  point,  and  one  alone,  on 
bich  the  reporters  are  unanimous.  Differing  in 
ne,  from  an  optimist  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
the  measure,  to  blunt  indication  of  its  utter 
efficiency,  these  documents  agree  in  exhibiting 
e most  complete  want  of  system,  purpose,  or 
ganisation  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

• ter  the  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Bill  of 
!72  certain  “conferences”  took  place  between 
e Board  and  their  inspectors,  in  which  the 
iter  “ were  especially  warned  against  hasty 
tion.  They  were  to  consider  the  circumstances 
each  district  and  locality,  and  advise  the 
thorities  in  making  the  appointments  required 


the  Act  to  secure  the  services  of  efficient 
ioers,  from  whatever  Bource  they  could  be 
tained,  but  they  received  no  instructions 
thorising  them  in  any  way  to  force  the  hand 
the  local  authorities,  or  to  control  or  fetter 
em  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  powers 
nferred  by  the  Act.”  “These  verbal  in- 
motions  were  followed  by  the  circular  letter 
i the  17th  August,  1872,  addressed  to  the 
upectors,  and  conceived  in  the  same  spirit. 
IP  other  specific  instructions  with  regard  to  the 
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carrying  out  of  the  Act  have  been  issued  to  the 
inspectors  by  the  Board.” 

The  subject  is  too  serious  for  a joke.  But  the 
above  simple  statement,  in  the  language  of  an 
inspector  who  speaks  of  the  “ credit  ” of  different 
courses  of  action  under  the  Act  prevailing  in 
different  districts,  or  at  different  times  in  the 
same  district,  as  due  to  the  policy  embodied  by 
the  legislation  in  the  Act  itself,  can  only  b9  com. 
pared  to  the  oelebrated  advice  to  persons  about 
to  marry,  — “ Don’t.”  To  enoourage  “ the 
experimental  policy,”  “a  polioy  of  local  self- 
government,”  is  considered  by  the  inspector  in 
question  to  be  the  gist  of  the  Act.  To  wait,  to 
do  nothing  but  advise  people  to  prooure  efficient 
officers  “from  whatever  source  they  could  be 
obtained,”  and  carefully  to  avoid  any  useful 
interference  with  local  inaction,  is  the  duty  which, 
on  the  face  of  this  return,  the  Local  Government 
Board  prescribed  to  officers  from  whom  the 
country  fondly  expected  something  in  the  way 
of  sanitary  reform.  Having  been  officially 
ordered,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1872,  not  to  be 
in  a hurry,  and  having  then  been  left  without 
“other  specific  instructions,”  and  undisturbed 
by  a single  question  as  to  the  result  of  their 
“consideration  of  the  ciroumstanoes  of  eaoh 
district,”  so  long  as  the  administration  which 
called  them  into  being  as  sanitary  authorities 
continued  in  existence,  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  inspectors  that  they 
took  any  trouble  whatever  in  the  matter.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  that  has  appeared  in  onr  own 
pages,  from  the  first  welcome  wbioh  we  gave  to 
the  proposed  measure  of  1872,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  has  equalled  the  scathing  satire  of  the 
present  reports. 

The  return  now  before  ns  follows  the  pre- 
scriptive usage  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  giving  to  the  public  no  information  that  it  is 
possible  to  withhold.  Thus  the  “ Contents  ” 
simply  begin  “ No.  2 District.  Report  of  J.  J. 
Henley,  esq.,”  and  so  on  to  No.  12  distriot; 
Nos.  1 and  5 being  omitted.  There  is  no  hint 
as  to  how  many  districts  exist,  or  as  to  the 
duties  or  position  of  the  inspectors ; none  as  to 
the  limits  of  the  districts.  Nor  is  the  letter 
calling  on  the  inspectors  for  the  reports  pub- 
lished. One  inspector,  Mr.  A.  Doyle,  has  trans- 
mitted a report  from  “ Mr.  Dyke,  the  very  able 
officer  of  health  of  Merthyr  Tydfil,  accompanied 
by  a good  sketch  map,  showing  the  area  of  a 
proposed  divisional  distriot,”  which  serves  more 
distinctly  than  any  words  we  can  frame,  to  make 
conspicuous  the  absence  of  any  suoh  practical  and 
necessary  information  in  ninety-nine  other  cases 
out  of  the  hundred.  But  in  order  that  the  sole  bit 
of  professional  light  shed  on  the  waste  of  rural 
and  urban  district-making  should  not  be  too 
highly  valued,  it  is  prefaced  by  the  remark  that 
* to  those  who  attach  importance  to  the  physical, 
peculiarities  of  a district  ....  the  proposed 
combination  would  appear  to  be  recommended 
by  unusual  advantages.”  Men  who  have  given 
years  of  anxious  thought  to  the  subject  of  sani- 
tary reform  may  well  be  pardoned  expressions 
of  annoyance,  irritation,  and  dismay  at  expres- 
sions such  as  these.  The  idea  that,  at  the  pre- 


sent time  of  day,  a Government  inspector  should 
write  to  his  chief  about  “attaching  import- 
ance to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  a dis- 
trict,” as  if  it  was  a trifling  matter  of  taste ; a 
mere  Bhade  of  opinion,  which  one  man  might, 
very  plausibly,  entertain ; and  another,  no  less 
plausibly,  disapprove ! Is  not  this  enough  to 
dishearten  the  most  courageous  ? We  call 
especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dyke’s 
able  report,  which  is  a practical  exemplar  of 
that  method  of  approaching  the  subject  which 
has  all  along  been  advocated  in  our  columns,  was 
sent  to  the  Looal  Government  Board  Inspector  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  1872.  We  only  wonder  that 
the  inspector  who  had  the  courage  to  forward, 
even  under  the  deprecating  preface  that  we  have 
quoted,  any  document  bearing  the  stamp  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  subject,  was  not 
summarily  rebuked  or  dismissed.  At  all  events, 
a suggestion  that  might  have  been  of  valuable 
service  to  the  whole  country  has  been  shelved 
for  a couple  of  years. 

Passing  to  the  results  reported  from  the 
various  distriots,  we  are  unable  to  present  them 
with  the  brevity  that  might  be  desired,  from  the 
fact  that  each  of  the  ten  inspectors  has  been  left  to 
take  his  own  course  as  to  the  information  he 
thought  fit  to  supply.  The  limits  of  No.  2 dis- 
trict, the  first  from  which  a report  is  published, 
are  nowhere  stated  in  the  Blue-book  before  us. 
“Four  Union  counties,”  it  is  casually  mentioned, 
are  wholly  comprised  within  it.  In  three  of 
these,  viz.,  Warwickshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Berk- 
shire (to  which  must  be  added  a large  part  of 
Surrey),  Mr.  Henley  reports  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  isolated  spots,  they  are  under 
the  supervision  of  well-qualified  medical  officers  : 
the  number  of  these,  for  the  entire  area,  being 
six.  Forty-five  of  the  authorities  appointed 
under  the  Aot  of  1872  (twenty-seven  rural,  and 
eighteen  urban),  appear  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  these  six  medical  officers.  The  latter 
can  hardly  complain  of  too  restricted  a field  of 
operations.  A total  number  of  114  authorities, 
fifty-six  being  rural,  and  fifty-eight  urban,  in 
this  No.  2 district,  have  been  thus  tabulated  in 
the  report : — Forty-eight  have  entered  into  com. 
binations  for  the  appointment  of  a specially 
qualified  medical  officer,  who  shall  devote  his 
whole  time  to  sanitary  work,  and  shall  not 
practise  privately.  Seven  have  joined  with  one 
other  authority;  forty-three  have  appointed  a 
single  officer  independently  for  the  respective 
districts;  seven  have  appointed  the  district 
medical  officers,  eaoh  in  his  own  distriot;  nine 
have  made  no  appointments.  The  seven  distriots 
last  cited  have  made  thirty  distinct  individual 
appointments  under  the  Act.  Had  all  the 
unions  in  the  district  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, the  number  of  individuals  appointed  would 
have  been  about  260. 

The  number  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances 
through  No.  2 district,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1872,  was  117,  of  whom  81  were  relieving 
officers.  Under  that  Act  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities  have  appointed  two  inspectors 
jointly  with  the  adjacent  Urban  Authorities,  at 
salaries  of  1001.  and  1201.  per  annum.  Thirty- 
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Bis  unions  have  each  appointed  one  inspector,  at 
an  average  salary  of  nearly  100Z.  per  annum ; 
and  twelve  unions  have  made  appointments  in 
aid  of  which  no  contribution  is  sought  from  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Mr.  Henley  remarks,  “ It  is  abundantly  clear 
that  the  bulk  of  the  sanitary  work  needed  in  the 
country  is  a question  for  builders  and  scavengers.” 
Thus  the  function  of  the  sauitary  engineer  is 
entirely  ignored  so  far  as  No.  2 district  is 
concerned. 

The  report  of  the  inspector  of  No.  3 district 
is  disposed  of  in  a page  and  a quarter.  Fifty, 
six  rural  sauitary  authorities  in  this  district  have 
appointed  inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  all,  with 
the  exception  of  St.  Alban’s  and  Oakham,  officers 
of  health.  Out  of  fifty-five  urban  authorities, 
fifty  have  appointed  medical  officers  and  in- 
spectors of  nuisances.  “ There  are  also  three 
port  sanitary  authorities,”  aB  to  whom  nothing 
further  is  said.  Mr.  Peel  echoes  the  language 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  much 
fidelity.  He  finds  that  “ districts  vary  so  much 
in  population,  area,  and  local  circumstances,” 
that  “ no  uniform  scheme  could  have  been  suc- 
cessfully acted  upon.”  Thus  it  is  intelligible 
that  he  should  add, — “ It  seems  to  me  prematuro 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  working  of  the 
Act.”  No  hint  that  any  engineering  advice 
might  be  of  use  is  given  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Farnall’s  report,  for  No.  4 district,  is 
systematic  and  busineBS-like.  He  confines  him- 
self to  the  statement  of  facts,  and  adopts  a 
definite  form,  which  might  be  advantageously 
followed  by  hio  brother  inspectors.  We  are 
thus  able  to  give  the  results  of  the  Act,  in  this 
district,  in  few  words.  In  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Essex,  126 
sanitary  authorities,  with  only  seven  exceptions, 
have  appointed  medical  officers  of  health  and 
inspectors  of  nuisances.  The  thorough  character 
of  Mr.  Farnall’s  inspection  is  vouched  by  his 
calling  attention  to  the  appointment,  in  two 
districts,  of  relieving  officers  as  inspectors  of 
nuisances.  18,859  nuisances  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  several  sanitary  authorities,  of 
which  17,188  have  been  removed  by  those 
authorities,  leaving  only  8 8 per  cent,  pending 
at  the  date  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Wodehouse’s  report,  for  No.  6 district, 
enters  with  considerable  detail  into  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  sanitary  authorities.  The 
results  of  his  two  years’  experience  are  less  easy 
to  take  in  at  a glance  than  is  the  case  under  the 
methodical  report  of  Mr.  Famall.  Thirteen 
Cornish  unions  have  appointed  medical  officers, 
but  have  generally  resisted  the  introduction  of 
inspectors  of  nuisances.  Five  Dorsetshire  unions, 
out  of  six,  have  appointed  medical  officers  for 
one  year,  and  also  inspectors  of  nuisances,  while 
in  the  sixth  the  relieving  officers  are  said  to  act 
ia  the  latter  capacity.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty 
Devonshire  unions  have  medical  officers,  five  of 
whom  are  debarred  from  private  practice.  In 
only  one  of  these  unions  is  there  no  inspector 
of  nuisances.  Fourteen  unions  in  Somersetshire 
have  made  medical  appointments  varying  from 
one  year  to  five  years  in  duration, — and  the  in- 
spection of  nuisances  is  also  provided  for.  In 
the  Bristol  and  Clifton  unions,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, a medical  officer  has  been  appointed  for  a 
year,  and  inspectors  of  nuisances  are  also  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Wodehonse  considers  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  separate  and  distinct  officers  as  inspectors 
of  nuisances  is  a great  step  in  advance,  as  bring- 
ing to  the  notice  of  the  guardians  matters  of 
which  they  had  no  previous  suspicion.  He  admits 
that  he  has  had  very  small  success  in  inducing 
the  authorities  to  follow  the  advice  which  he 
gave  with  respect  to  the  medical  appointments. 
He  gives  no  account  of  nuisances  abated;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  any  more  lofty  idea  of 
sanitary  reform  than  that  expressed  in  the  other 
reports,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a mere  matter  of 
building  and  scavenging. 

Mr.  Corbett’s  report,  for  No.  7 district,  may 
be  described  as  going  a step  further  into  detail 
than  that  of  Mr.  Farnall.  It  is  a valuable  offioial 
document;  less  apt  for  the  immediate  use  of  the 
analyst  than  the  former,  but  fuller  in  its  details  of 
information.  Copiesof  correspondence  and  reports 
of  meetings  are  appended  to  the  report,  and  even 
the  names  of  the  medical  officers  and  inspectors 
of  nuisances  are  given.  If  compared  to  engi- 
neering reports,  that  of  Mr.  Corbett  is  a good 
model  for  that  of  a resident  engineer,  that  of 
Mr.  Farnall  for  that  of  an  engineer  - in  - chief. 
Thus  as  regards  the  ultimate  presentation  of 
results  to  the  public,  while  it  is  possible,  by  the 
collation  of  some  six  paragraphs,  and  the  per- 


formance of  a few  slight  operations  in  addition, 
to  arrive  at  such  an  abstract  as  we  have  already 
laid  before  our  readers  in  the  former  instance, 
it  would  consume  two  or  threo  hours,  at  least,  to 
extraot  the  same  kind  of  summary  from  the 
twenty-five  pages  supplied  by  Mr.  Corbett.  Nor, 
after  all,  is  the  result  worth  the  labour.  It  may 
be  simply  indicated  in  the  words  of  the  reporter. 
“ It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  difficulties 
and  disappointments  I have  had  to  contend  with 
in  almost  every  part  of  my  district  before  attain- 
ing even  the  small  modicum  of  success  in  this 
direction  which  I have  hitherto  been  enabled  to 
accomplish.” 

In  No.  8 district,  Mr.  Doyle  reports, — The 
proposal  to  form  sanitary  districts,  to  which  the 
Board  attaches  so  much  importance,  can  never 
be  earned  into  effect  in  this  part  of  the  country 
without  compulsory  process.”  The  Appendix  to 
Mr.  Doyle’s  report  contains  that  enlightened  and 
intelligent  report  from  Mr.  Dyke,  illustrated  by 
a sketch  map,  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 
It  was  sent  in  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  January,  1873. 

The  report  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Longo,  for  No.  9 dis- 
trict, is  less  discursive  and  conversational  than 
that  of  some  of  the  other  inspectors  ; although 
from  the  absence  of  summary  or  of  tabulation 
it  demands  a considerable  degree  of  labour  on  the 
part  of  a statistician  to  arrive  at  results  of  remark- 
ably little  value,  a fact  of  which  we  before  com- 
plained. We  content  ourselves  with  citing  the 
remark, — “ My  information  as  to  the  actual  work 
done  by  the  several  authorities  in  my  district  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  express  any  certain 
judgment  on  the  efficiency  of  their  administra- 
tion, or  of  their  officers.”  This  sentence,  in  fact, 
may  be  taken,  with  much  propriety,  as  an  ab- 
stract of  the  108  pages  which  make  up  the  whole 
blue  book  before  us. 

In  No.  10  district,  Mr.  Basil  Cane  “presumes 
it  is  not  necessary  to  set  forth  in  minute  detail 
the  actual  appointments  that  have  been  made, 
since  all  the  particulars  have  from  time  to  time 
been  reported  to  the  Board.”  The  contrast  pre- 
sented by  this  very  easy-going  view  to  the  elabo- 
rate details  contributed  in  districts  Nos.  4 and  7, 
affords  a pregnant  comment  on  the  absence  of 
systematic  direction,  which  has  allowed  each 
inspector  to  take  his  own  course,  however  widely 
it  might  diverge  from  that  of  each  of  his  brother 
officers.  Mr.  Cane  stands  alone  in  assuring  the 
Board  of  his  “conviction  that  enormous  good 
has  already  been  done,” — a statement  in  which 
we  should  heartily  rejoice,  if  wo  had  any  other 
evidence  than  the  expression  of  the  conviction  in 
question. 

Mr.  Hedley,  in  No.  11  district,  “ has  not  as 
yet  had  sufficient  experience  to  justify  his  ex- 
pressing any  decided  opinion  as  to  whether 
‘ parochial  committees  ’ will  be  formed  to  work 
successfully  or  not.”  He  hae  “ suggested  other 
combinations  of  authorities  ; but  in  no  case  was 
able  to  bring  such  an  arrangement  to  a successful 
issue.”  He  breaks  ground  untouched  by  the 
preceding  inspectors,  mentioning  several  points 
on  which  he  is  “ in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  law,  and  on  which  he  Bhould  be  glad  to 
have  the  direction  of  the  Board.”  These  points 
relate  to  the  regulations  binding  on  rural  sani- 
tary authorities,  their  power  to  order  sanitary 
requisites  for  old  houses,  and  the  classification 
of  the  maintenance,  repair,  lengthening,  of  an 
existing  sewer”  as  a special  or  a general 
expense.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hedley  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  returns  to  be  obtained  under 
a circular  of  March,  1874,  will  be  of  very  little 
value,  as  referring  only  to  paupers,  and  not 
likely  to  be  accurate  even  as  regards  paupers. 
The  general  dislocation  of  the  entire  field  of 
inspection  is  more  graphically  illustrated  by  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hedley  than  by  either  of  the 
others,  taken  by  itself.  A clear  and  concise 
table  of  appointments,  defective  only  in  the 
absence  of  summary,  is  appended  to  Mi-.  Hedley’s 
report. 

In  our  copy  of  the  reports  in  question,  pages 
106  and  107  are,  by  some  error  in  printing, 
blank.  We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  give  the 
outcome  of  the  experience  of  the  forty-four 
unions,  covering  3,401,762  acres,  which  consti- 
tute No.  12  district,  on  which  Mr.  B.  Fleming 
reports.  He  remarks  that  in  comparatively 
few  instances  urban  authorities  have  combined 
for  satisfactory  appointments.  Eui-al  sanitary 
authorities  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  willing 
to  make  appointments  subject  to  the  Board’s 
regulations.  No  serious  opposition  to  the  Aot 
has  arisen  in  Mr.  Fleming’s  district;  although 
he  adds  that  “it  would  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  all  the  authorises  are  working  zealously 
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and  loyally  for  the  well-being  of  their  dis 
tricts,”  — an  apprehension  by  no  means  to  b 
confined  to  district  No.  12. 

If  any  person  who  takes  an  intelligent  inte 
rest  in  sanitary  reform  can  entertain  the  idea 
after  the  perusal  of  these  reports,  that  the  Aci 
of  1S72  is  very  different  from  a mockery  and  : 
delusion,  his  views  of  cause  and  effect  must  bi 
different  from  our  own.  There  is  one  point 
however,  which  does  not  eomo  to  the  surfac 
on  these  reports  (at  least  otherwise  than  in  . 
negative  form)  that  is  far  more  vital  than  ar 
all  the  indications  of  want  of  plan,  want  o 
purpose,  want  of  system,  and  want  of  organisa 
tion  that  crop  out  between  every  paragrapl: 
We  are  not  criticising,  let  it  be  remomberec 
the  individual  reports.  It  may  well  be  the  cas> 
that  each  of  them  is  the  work  of  an  able  an 
educated  man,  anxious  fully  to  do  his  duty  h 
his  country,— but  left  altogether  at  sea  so  far  a 
instructions  as  to  that  duty  are  concerned.  Grea 
research,  patience,  and  skill  are  manifested  i 
several  of  the  reports  ; although  these  qualitief 
as  being  unguided  by  any  central  principle,  ar 
to  a great  extent  misdirected.  It  would  hav 
been  more  instructive  to  adopt  the  worst  forr 
of  report  out  of  the  ten  as  the  model  for  all 
than  to  invite  this  perplexing  variation  ( 
method. 

But  what  is  cardinal  in  the  whole  matter  i 
this.  The  ten  inspectors  all  appear  to  considt 
that  the  sanitary  officer  required  is  merely 
scavenger.  A doctor  to  indicate  disease.  A 
inspector  of  nuisance,  at  30s.  or  40s.  a week,  t 
detect  nuisances,  and  a scavenger  to  cart  thoi 
away  ! “ Make  a drain,”  is  the  advice.  “ Whei 
is  it  to  go  ? ” inquires  the  local  authority 
“ Wherever  you  like,”  is  the  tacit  reply.  “ Som< 
where  or  other — make  the  drain  from  the  lions' 
and  the  outlet  will  take  oare  of  itself.” 

Now,  while  it  is  true  that  the  polluting  an 
infecting  power  of  the  population  of  the  counti 
is  as  yet  but  small  if  distributed  per  acre,  it : 
very  large  when  concentrated  in  any  given  dii 
trict,  ultimately  to  be  drained  by  a river  outfal 
On  the  one  hand  we  are  protesting,  very  pr< 
perly,  against  the  wasteful  and  wicked  pollutio 
of  rivers.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  calling  c 
all  urban  authorities  to  drain  their  district 
While  we  insist  on  these  two  objects,  each  exce 
lent  in  itself,  without  even  contemplating  tt 
third  part  of  the  problem — the  operations  to  t 
interposed  between  taking  the  sewage  from  tt 
towns,  and  conveying,  or  not  conveying  it,  ini 
the  river, — we  aro  really  using  two  Acts  of  Pa: 
liament  in  order  to  enforce  the  construction  i 
enormous  cesspools  all  over  the  country.  Froi 
this  view  of  the  case  there  is  no  escape.  Mali 
the  drain  as  long  as  you  like,  but  stop  it  up  f 
the  end,  and  you  are  doing  more  harm  than  gooi 
by  the  concentration  of  venom. 

It  is  on  this  view  that  we  have  always  urge 
that  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  hav 
the  counsel  and  aid  of  the  engineer.  We  cannc 
recall  a single  word  in  the  Blue  Book,  whic 
intimates  that  either  Inspector  or  Local  Goven 
ment  Board  has  ever  thought  that  any  eng 
neering  questions  were  involved  in  sanitar 
reform.  So  long  as  thi3  is  the  case  it  will  be  a 
open  question  whether  much  of  our  outlay  is  nc 
doing  more  harm  than  good. 


STILL  AMONGST  THE  ACADEMY 
PICTUB.ES. 

Mr.  Faed  in  his  illustration  of  Southey’ 
ballad  (147)  has  certainly  forgotten  that  th 
battle  of  Blenheim  was  not  fought  in  England 
his  “ Old  Caspar  ” and  the  children  may  b 
English,  or  Scotch  possibly ; they  are  certain! 
not  Dutch.  Of  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  works  “Do 
Quixote  ” (540)  is  very  unequal ; the  knight  i 
very  good  in  his  attitude  and  expression  of  heroi 
elevation  of  sentiment  as  he  finds  himself  waite 
upon  by  the  bevy  of  fair  ladies  before  him;  bu 
the  spectator  rather  needs  the  Don’s  pre-posset 
sion  of  spirit  to  enable  him  to  find  any  interes 
in  the  ladies.  The  portrait,  “ Mrs.  Gilbert”  (365] 
is  a kind  of  “ harmony  in  black  and  grey,”  and  i 
well  worth  attention  as  an  interesting  work  in 
far  more  delicate  Btyle  of  execution  than  is  usu£ 
with  the  artist.  Close  to  this  Mr.  A.  Moore  i 
represented  by  tbree  very  little  works,  sligh 
enough ; two  of  which  at  least,  however,  show  hi 
best  qualities,  “A  Palm  Fan”  and  “ Pansies' 
(353-7)  ; the  delicate  colour  harmony  of  th 
former  is  delightful,  and  the  execution  of  th 
latter  bright  and  sparkling  to  a degree ; the  title 
are  of  couree  merely  distinguishing  names  fo 
ideal  figure  studies.  If  we  pass  over  lightly  th' 
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, works  of  Mr.  Cope,  which  are  important  as  well 
in  subject  as  in  position,  it  is  from  no  unkind 
f feeling.  There  is  brilliant  if  rather  hard  colour 
: in  “ Anne  Page  and  Slender’”  (56),  and  humour, 
I though  not  of  the  most  delicate  order,  in  the 
| figure  of  Slender.  Mr.  Cope  is  the  best,— a good 
i deal  the  best,— among  certain  artists  whose  works 
' are  practically  an  assertion  that  English  painting 
has  stood  still  for  the  last  twenty  years ; that  all 
the  new  and  wider  aims  and  desires  which  the 
modern  spirit  has  called  up  are  an  illusion  ; that 
what  satisfied  us  then  should  satisfy  us  now. 
That  is  simply  impossible.  Mr.  Cope’s  merits 
remain  what  they  were  ; it  is  the  point  of  view 
that  has  changed. 

We  mentioned  Mr.  Sant’s  trio-portrait  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Early  Post”  (191).  The  three 
■young  ladies  are  reading  and  hearing  the  letters 
before  sitting  down  to  breakfast ; the  two  younger 
in  white,  the  eldest  in  a slightly  tinted  buff  dress 
which  is  of  use  in  blending  the  white  dresses  of 
"the  other  two  with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  This 
I latter  figure  iB  in  a rather  too  stiff  and  upright 
( attitude ; the  one  seated  on  the  right,  leaning 
forward  with  slightly  abstracted  air,  is  about  as 
i charming  a figure  as  Mr.  Sant  has  ever  given 
r us  : there  is  w’hat  may  be  called  a moral  beauty  in 
J the  whole,  too,  as  illustrating  that  most  pleasing 
(type  of  girlhood  which,  in  spite  of  “girls  of 
• the  period”  on  the  one  hand  and  “ women’s 
rights”  on  the  other,  is  still  we  trust  to  be  found 
|*n  uiany  an  English  home.  Of  the  portraits  by 
:Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Leighton  we  have  already 
(spoken.  Mr.  Watts  is  hardly  in  “ first  force  ” 
Ithis  year  in  portraits ; the  “ Master  of  the  Man- 
chester Grammar  School  ” (193)  is  a good  speci- 
!mon  of  his  powerful  straightforward  treatment 
.of  a matter-of-fact  subject;  it  has  a veiy  “ old 
imaster  ” look  about  it.  The  portrait  of  the  late 
jMarquis  of  Lothian,  also  (420),  has  the  same 
port  of  excellence  ; the  shaggy,  unkempt^look  of 
(the  head  with  its  straggling  hair  and  beard,  is 
Iquito  un-English  ; it  may  be  “ Highland,”  per- 
jhaps.  As  to  Mr.  Watts’s  large  work,  “dedicated 
,to  all  the  churches”  (584),  we  have  not  yet 
Sbeen  able  to  find  out  what  it  means,  and  every 
Dno  else  seems  to  be  in  the  same  difficulty.  Of 
bther  portraits  of  the  year  there  can  be  no 
question  that  those  of  Mr.  Ouless  claim  the  next 
place.  His  likeness  of  his  brother  artist,  Mr. 
jMarks  (29),  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  unpre- 
pentious  yet  powerful  portrait-painting ; easy  and 
effective  in  attitude,  and  painted  with  that 
pappy  compromise  of  manner  which  suffices  to 
give  all  the  necessary  realism  to  dress  and 
iccessories  without  losing  breadth  and  free. 
„lom  of  touch.  The  head  of  Mr.  Darwin 
(155)  by  the  same  artist,  is  one  of  the 
finest  heads  in  the  galleries,  and  certainly  we 
jihould  say  the  most  striking  work  of  this  class 
which  the  artist  has  produced,  and  which  will 
thoroughly  confirm  his  rising  reputation  as  a 
ugh- class  portrait-painter.  Mr.  Lehmann’s 
‘Jlobort  Browning”  (90)  is  very  hard,  and,  as 
f Pointing,  is  quite  inferior  to  the  works  just 
named ; but  the  attitude  is  fine  and  character- 
stic,  and  the  alert  upward  glance  of  the  counte- 
rnnee  very  well  given.  The  big  “ Testimonial 
Junt-pictare,”  by  Mr.  Wells,  “A  November 
Horning  at  Birdsall  House  ” (112),  with  portraits 

>f  Lord  and  Lady — , and  the  Hons.  This  and 

Ifhat,  is  a sort  of  thing  one  cannot  see  here  with 
j quanimity.  Not  that  the  picture  is  entirely  bad 
j'f  kind— at  least,  we  have  seen  worse, — but 
^vhy  hang  it  at  the  Academy,  to  cover  yards  of 
[vall-space  with  what  is  (as  the  advertisements 
(ay)  “ of  no  value  to  any  one  but  the  owner  ” ? 
Hr.  Archer’s  name  is  appended  to  a portrait  of 
1 rofessor  Blackie,  enveloped  in  a cloak,  and  ma- 
gically posed  for  the  occasion  with  his  foot 
[.pon  his  native  heath.  A more  theatrical  por- 
irait  has  seldom  been  seen,  but  the  artist  is 
possibly  not  the  person  to  “ bear  the  wyte  ” of 
.hat.  His  portrait,  of  “ Mrs.  Boughton  ” (194), 
a.  quarter  length,  is  a very  good  painting  of  a 
]ery  interesting  and  expressive  head ; and  there 
3 a good  deal  of  character  and  individuality  in 
he  portrait  of  “ Mr.  Barton  Scobell”  (213).  Mr. 
Drohardson  sends  two  portraits,  remarkably 
Anginal  in  treatment  (70  and  559),  in  which  his 
^rambling  style  of  manipulation  is  much  less 
(bjectionable  than  in  the  case  of  smaller  figures, 
jnd,  in  fact,  contributes  a good  deal  to  the  effect 
jt  these  two  works,  which  are  quite  out  of  the 
leaten  track  of  portraiture.  Mr.  Pettie’s  “ Por- 
'rait  in  the  Costume  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  ” 
i318),  a half-length  of  a man  in  a dark-velvet 
ress,  with  a rather  overstrong  light  on  the  face, 
juould  be  looked  at ; as  also  a portrait  (418)  by 
ngnor  Perugini,— a head  of  a lady,  in  a rather 
i.ntique  style,  and  very  agreeable  in  colour. 


The  finest  landscapes  this  year  are  sea-pieces,  [ though  never  without  remarkable  Qualities 
which  is  perhaps  a rather  Insh  way  of  putting  do  not  show  him  at  his  best.  w2  notice 
it;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that.  t.b«  mnot  t.  — i nr  , "e  nouce 
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it;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most 
powerful  and  successful  work  of  this  class  is  Mr. 
Brett’s  “ Spires  and  Steeples  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  ’ a repetition  of,  or  rather  improve- 
ment upon,  the  “ Scilly  Isles”  of  last  year;  an 
expanse  of  “wrinkled  sea,”  calm,  bright,  and 
sparkling  under  a summer  sky  flecked  with 
light  clouds,  the  half-reflections  of  which  serve 
to  aid  the  perspective  of  the  surface,  which,  seen 
from.a  height  and  with  a high  horizon,  is  at  last 
lost  in  a hot  hazy  distance  where  sky  and  sea 
blend.  The  rocks  in  the  foreground  and  middle 
distance  (the  “ spires  and  steeples  ”)  are  painted 
with  wonderful  force  and  solidity,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  so  luminous  that  on  a bright  day  it 
seems  full  of  positive  light  rather  than  pigments. 
Astonishing  as  it  (is,  however,  this  is  a type  of 
art  which  has  its  limitations,  and  we  do  not  think 
the  artist  can  go  further  with  it,  and  should 
rather  prefer  to  see  him  turning  his  attention  to 
another  phase  of  marine  effect  next  year.  Mr. 
H.  Moore,  who  paints  the  movement  of  sea- 
water this  year,  as  Mr.  Brett  paints  its  lights 
and  reflections,  has  two  works  in  his  best  style, 
and  which  indeed  ho  has  seldom  equalled.  “ Out- 
side the  Harbour  ” (1176)  the  coaster  “ Fortune  ” 
has  been  stranded  and  abandoned,  and  rolls  about 
half  aground  amid  the  breakers,  one  of  which 
comes  down  in  a seething  mass  of  foam  on  the 
right;  the  movement  of  the  water  which  Bwirls 
off  over  the  shoal  to  the  left  is  given  in  a 
maBterly  manner.  But  the  quieter  and  smaller 
work,  “ Summer  Moonlight  in  the  Downs”  (429), 
though  less  striking  at  first  sight,  is  perhaps  the 
finer  of  the  two  ; the  soft  sway  and  curve  of  the 
nearly  calm  sea  under  the  moonlight,  in  the  fore- 
ground, is  given  with  a perfection  which  implies 
the  closest  Btudy ; one  can  almost  see  the  water 
rise  and  fall.  After  these,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  successful  landscapes  of  the  year  is  the 
tumultuous  scene  painted  by  Mr.  Macwhirter 
(503),  with  the  line, — 

“ Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood/’ 


a good  landscape  by  Mr.  Macbeth,  the  rather 
as  we  have,  had  frequent  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  him  in  these  columns ; but  “ Ca’  the 
Yowes  to  the  Knowes  ” (2S6)  is  a fine, 
broadly-painted  piece  of  undulating  common) 
rising  from  the  foreground,  with  a powerful 
)it  of  difitn.noA  LpLinrl  "NT on .-1 


by  way  of  title ; this,  which  represents  an 
autumn  torrent  in  Scotland  in  full  roar,  with  a 
wet  distance  of  rain-enveloped  hills,  is  a very 
fine  free  painting,  conveying  thoroughly  the 
feeling  of  the  scene;  it  has  been  effectively 
hung  to  balance  Mr.  Brett’s  picture ; the  two 
make  a fine  contrast,  though  we  will  not  say  the 
balance  is  even.  Mr.  P.  Graham  shows  a little 
too  muoh  of  pictnre-makiDg  in  his  “ Crossing 
the  Moor  ” (81)  with  its  foreground  of  rough 
cattle  ; there  is  fine  work  in  his  best  manner  in 
the  distant  effect,  but  we  incline  to  prefer 
“Twilight”  (566),  a moor  with  a horseman  in 
the  foreground  endeavouring  to  extraot  meaning 
from  a very  dilapidated  finger-post ; the  ragged 
driving  clouds,  their  lower  surfaces  touched 
with  a heavy  dull  red  from  the  last  ray  of  the 
sun,  give  the  prevailing  sentiment  to  the  pioture. 
Mr.  Poole’s  “ Vision  of  Ezekiel”  (129)  we  must 
consider  a mistake  ; it  is  neither  vision  nor  land- 
scape, but  an  inextricable  entanglement  of  both. 
In  “the  Entrance  to  the  Cave  of  Mammon” 
(261  : see  the  Faerie  Queene ) his  genius  for 
weird  and  romantic  landscape  is  shown  with 
characteristic  power ; a deep  rockwalled  lake  is 
the  scene,  with  a sitting  figure  in  the  foreground  ; 
the  whole  in  that  mysteriously  toned  half-light 
in  which  the  artist  excels.  Then  we  come  to  some 
landscapes  to  which  the  smell  of  paint  still 
clings,  more  or  less.  Mr.  Smart,  in  his  large 
scene  called  “The  Gloom  of  Glen  Ogle”  (517) 
has  made  great  efforts  to  escape  from  paint,  but 
has  scarcely  succeeded ; it  is  a fine  study  of  a 
portentously  gloomy  scene,  however.  Mr. 
Vicat  Cole  is  one  of  those  artists  who  prefer 
paint  deliberately : he  lets  you  see  “ how  it  is 
done  ” ; his  “ Richmond  Hill  ” (237)  as  a portrait 
landscape  is  most  successful ; it  is,  as  Thorncliff 
Osbaldistone  would  have  phrased  it,  “ woundily 
like”  the  place,  and  effective  at  the  same 
time.  His  “ Looh  Scavaig  ” (513)  is  one  of 
those  works  before  which  the  unthinking  public 
invariably  exclaim  “ Oh ! this  is  fine  1 ” but 
the  more  cautious  judgment  of  “the  critic” 
will  not  be  so  readily  floored  by  it.  We 
were  quite  forgetting,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Alfred  Hunt,  who  says  “ Summer  Days  for  Me  ” 
(1,199),  in  a large  view  of  a pasture  half 
shadowed  by  a purple  hill,  with  the  bed  of  a brook 
in  the  foreground  ; a respectful  consideration  of 
its  effect  and  manner  of  treatment  suggests, 
however,  the  conclusion  that  Providence  intended 
Mr.  Hunt  for  what  he  is, — a great  water-colour 
artist ; his  oil-paintings  tend  too  muoh  to  the 
effect  of  water-colour  on  a large  scale ; and 


little,  bit  of  distance  behind.  Nearly  opposite 
this  is  “ A Lone  Shore  ” (350),  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Reid, 
an  expanse  of  marshy  shore,  with  a strip  of  very 
dark  sea  beyond ; it  is  not  a picture  that  attracts, 
but  there  is  something  in  it, — a kind  of  power  akin 
to  that  of  the  Belgian  painter,  Ducker,  in  quality 
at  least.  Mr.  Raven  is  provoking ; he  has  con- 
tributed very  beautiful  landscapes  of  a quiet 
idyllic  character,  in  previous  years,  and  with  a 
manner  and  feeling  of  his  own ; his  more  am- 
bitions work,  “ The  HeavenB  declare  the  Glory 
of  God  ” (128),  cannot  be  called  a success,  and 
is  far  too  large  for  the  subject.  “The  Quarries 
of  Holme  Ground  ” (231)  is  a much  more  suc- 
cessful picture,  but  not  very  interesting  in 
subject.  Wo  should  be  glad  to  welcome  the 
artist  again  on  his  old  ground. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  besides  a charming  specimen 
of  his  well-known  style  of  coast  scene,  “ Sandy 
Cove:  Tide  flowing”  (369),  very  bright  and  olear 
in  tone,  sends  two  works  of  exceptional  character 
(for  him),  one  a picture  of  that  useful  but  not 
ornamental  ship  (if  such  a thing  can  be  called 
a “ship”)  the  “ Devastation,”  as  she  appeared 
on  the  occasion  of  the  naval  review  in  honour 
of  the  Shah ; the  masses  of  smoke  from  her 
guns  are  made  use  of  to  secure  an  effect,  and 
Mr.  Cooke  has  shown  his  power  in  producing 
a fine  work  under  difficulties.  The  other  work 
is  a remarkably  glowing  Nile  picture,  “ The 
Mountains  and  Plains  of  Denderah  ” (143),  the 
river  in  the  foreground,  the  trees  on  the  opposite 
bank  looking  like  bronze  against  the  western 
sky,  the  tone  of  which  is  repeated  in  tho  water ; 
the  effect  recals  some  of  those  in  which  Mr. 
F.  Dillon  used  to  delight,  but  more  intense; 
northern  spectators  would  say  it  was  exagge- 
rated, but  tropical  people  know  that  it  is  not. 
Mr.  Linnell  also  contributes  a landscape, 

“ Woods  and  Forests  ” (314),  as  good  aB  any 
which  he  painted  at  the  commencement  of  tho 
present  century ; and  perhaps  there  are  few 
instances  of  a style  persevered  in  for  so  long, 
with  little  or  no  modification,  still  holding  its 
ground  so  well  in  the  estimation  of  artists,  as 
well  as  the  public.  Mr.  Oakes’s  “Fallow  Field  ” 
(481),  though  a little  hard  and  metallic  in  its 
glitter  in  parts,  shows  fine  feeling  and  execution. 
A very  carefully  composed  and  executed  work  is 
“Tho  Horse  Dealer”  (69),  by  Mr.  C.  E.  John- 
son, which  balances  Mr.  Graham’s  “Crossing 
the  Moor”;  a train  of  horses  move  from  the 
foreground  towards  a village  in  the  distance, 
along  a road  half  hardened  by  a light  frost  on 
an  autumn  evening.  This  appearance  has  been 
very  carefully  studied ; a mass  of  trees  fills  up 
the  composition  to  tho  right;  in  a quiet  way 
this  is  a very  thorough  bit  of  work.  In  the  same 
room,  too,  we  notice  an  original  thought  in  Mr. 
C.  Hunter’s  “Hours  of  Rest”  (30),  where  three 
empty  fishing-boats  rock  lazily  about  near  the 
beaoh,  on  a sea  painted  with  considerable  breadth 
of  manner,  though  a little  uncertain  in  tone. 
Mr.  Knight’s  “ Sandy  Slope  ” (20) , and  “ The 
End  of  the  Wood”  (152),  by  Mr.  Farquharson, 
are  also  noticeable,  in  very  opposite  ways,  for 
that  unity  of  treatment  in  which  everything  is 
subordinated  to  a predominant  effect,  which  does 
so  much  to  give  interest  to  many  an  otherwise 
apparently  unpromising  or  slight  subject. 

Giving  a final  look  round,  we  find  we  have 
omitted  to  mention  Mr.  Wallis’s  very  good  work, 

“ Fugitives  from  Constantinople,  1453  ” (386), 
the  scene  being  laid,  as  in  his  works  of  the  last 
two  years,  in  Venice,  the  picture  being  a"ain 
a study  of  two  figures,  in  the  costume°  of° the 
period,  against  a background  of  architectural 
detail,  carefully  and  brilliantly  painted.  The 
artist  has  contributed  a new  item  and  a new 
manner  to  the  annual  exhibitions,  but  it  seems 
in  danger  of  becoming  too  much  like  a receipt, 
repeated  in  a slightly  varying  form.  We  must 
do  to  Mdlle.  Henrietta  Browne  the  justice  which 
others  have  not  done  her,  in  hanging  aloft  in  a 
corner  her  admirable  though  simple  work,  “ The 
pet  Goldfinch  ” (239),  a figure  of  a young,  plain, 
but  interesting  French  girl,  busy  over  her 
studies  at  a table,  with  the  bird  perched  by  her, 
the  whole  remarkable  for  quiet  force  of  colour  and 
breadth  of  Btyle.  Its  position  is  a pretty  speci- 
men of  the  sort  of  compliment  an  able  foreign 
artist  may  expect  from  the  Academy  : tho  con- 
trast between  this  and  some  of  the  works  on  the 
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line  near  it  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not 
discreditable.  What  must  French  artists  who 
visit  the  exhibition  think  of  us  ? Mr.  Le  Jeune’s 
“ My  little  Model  ” (355),  is  one  of  the  nicest  of 
his  nice  little  children.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson’s 
“ Gleaner’s  Harvest  ” (19)  is  not  a picture  that 
strikes  one,  and  yet  it  is  quite  worthy  of  the 
author, — a single  figure  of  a woman,  shaking  out 
the  proceeds  of  her  work  from  her  uplifted 
hands ; there  is  a quiet  pathos  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face ; it  will  repay  more  attention 
than  it  excites  at  first.  In  “ From  his  Flocks 
strayed  Corydon  ” (490),  Mr.  T.  Graham  Bhows 
a scene  of  rustic  love-making,  in  which  the  two 
figures  are  marked  by  a simple  and  natural 
elegance  of  design  which  removes  the  work 
entirely  from  the  commonplaces  of  “rustic 
courtship”  scenes,  and  yet  is  quite  unpreten- 
tious and  unexaggerated  : the  execution  is  very 
broad  and  free.  Something  rather  new,  too, 
there  is  in  Mr.  Sadler’s  “ Steady,  Brother ! ” (450), 
two  piscatorial  monks,  one  of  whom  is  going  to 
gaff  a salmon  which  the  other  is  with  some 
difficulty  holding  in  from  the  bridge.  A rather 
large  picture  by  Mr.  F.  Morgan,  “ The  Emigrants’ 
Departure  ” (1,168),  though  a little  too  extended 
and  straggling  in  composition,  shows  much  feel- 
ing and  fine  drawing;  a group  of  villagers  on 
the  road  who  have  accompanied  their  departing 
friends  partway,  watch  the  receding  wagons  with 
various  shades  of  sadness : some  of  the  figures 
show  considerable  beauty  of  design,  and  recall 
a little  the  feeling  of  that  gifted  and  lamented 
artist,  H.  Mason.  Mr.  Aumonier,  whose  artistio 
position  seems  to  be  on  the  rise,  sends  a very 
good  work  under  the  title  “ Spring  : Peeling 
Osiers”  (598);  a flat  quiet  landscape,  a little 
suggesting  Constable  in  his  quieter  manner,  with 
a row  of  girls  near  the  foreground  peeling  the 
osiers  along  the  line  of  a post-and-rail  fence, 
which  they  lean  against  in  different  attitudes ; the 
figures  are  designed  with  much  variety  and 
spirit,  and  the  whole  is  very  complete  and 
harmonious,  in  a low  key.  Though  we  expressed 
a dislike  to  the  prevalent  “ shaving  ” piotures  of 
the  year,  we  must  compliment  Mr.  Burgess,  who 
for  some  years  has  perseveringly  repeated 
Spanish  subjects  of  very  mediocre  interest  and 
treatment,  on  having  achieved  real  humour  and 
point  in  “The  Barber’s  Prodigy”  (107),  with  a 
freer  and  more  effective  style  of  execution  than 
before.  Mr.  Barrable  contributes  two  small 
works  of  merit,  “ April  Showers  ” (137),  a half- 
length  of  a pretty  little  girl  seated  under  the 
shade  of  foliage,  and  “ The  Prelude  ” (435)  played 
on  the  piano  by  one  young  lady  to  another  stand- 
ing by  : the  colour  is  effective  and  the  figures 
very  pleasing.  Mr.  R.  N.  Waterhouse  shows 
some  novelty  of  manner  and  feeling  in  his  ideal 
figures  “Miranda”  (76)  and  a group  entitled 
“Whispered  Words”  (260);  with,  however,  a 
tendency  to  a rather  disagreeable  yellow  tone  in 
the  draperies.  Talking  of  colour,  there  is  Mr. 
W.  Y.  Herbert,  who  has  not  startled  ns  by  such 
an  array  of  prismatic  colours  as  he  did  a year  or 
two  ago,  but  whose  “ Misery  and  Joy  before  the 
Altar  of  the  unknown  God  ” (387)  shows  similar 
characteristics,— adesire for  a striking  andtelling 
subject,  and  a tendency  to  theatrical  contrast  of 
colour.  In  this  case  there  are  two  worshippers 
before  the  altar,  a wretched  cripple  in  rags,  and 
a young  bride  (probably)  in  pink  and  white : 
there  is  nothing  in  the  architectural  back- 
ground to  indicate  ancient  Athens.  Still, 
we  are  disposed  to  welcome  all  attempts 
to  rise  above  the  commonplace  level  in 
regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  pictures  ; and 
if  Mr.  Herbert  can  control  and  restrain  his 
prismatic  and  theatrical  tendencies,  we  expect 
he  will  do  something.  In  a small  picture  by  Mr. 
J.  Grey,  “The  First  Touch”  (919),  there  is  a 
genuine  humour ; an  Irishman  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced “Paddy  ” type  has  given  the  first  dash 
of  whitewash  to  the  outside  wall  of  his  cabin, 
and  stands  back  to  judge  of  the  effect,  with  the 
air  of  an  anxious  and  critioal  connoisseur.  This 
work  reminds  us  of  the  sort  of  thing  Mr.  Erskine 
Nicol  used  to  do  before  he  took  to  painting  in  bo 
much  larger  and  (in  every  way)  coarser  a style. 
Near  this  Mr.  Y.  W.  Bromley  has  been  consider- 
ably ill-treated ; his  clever  and  curious  little 
work,  “Midday  Rest, — Sioux  Indians”  (914), 
having  been  hung  where  it  could  only  have  been 
noticed  by  accident,  in  a corner  of  the  “lecture- 
room.”  In  another  corner  Mr.  Hemy  has  a good 
study  of  river  craft,  “ Herring-boats  towed 
into  Shields  Harbour”  (874).  A head  of  an 
old  man,  called  simply,  “ Study  from  Nature  ” 
(419),  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Hicks,  is  very  good;  and  in 
a very  different  way  there  is  good  art  in  Mr. 
Wirgman’s  Bitting  half-length  of  a lady  em- 


bowered in  foliage,  with  the  title  (from  Andrew 
Marvell)  “A  Green  Thought  in  a Green 
Shade.”  Among  some  small  works  of  consider- 
able interest  and  excellence,  we  may  mention 
Mr.  Gale’s  “ Going  in  for  the  Competitive  ” 
(628),  but  too  true  to  fact  in  the  figure  of  the 
poor  jaded  youth  trying  to  keep  awake  over  his 
“ cramming,”  with  the  litter  of  Btudy  books 
about ; the  details  are  very  carefully  finished  : 
Mr.  E.  A.  Mulready’s  “Little  Creditor”  (599), 
trying  to  reach  up  to  the  knocker  with  the 
account-book  which  she  brings, — an  eye  should 
be  kept  on  Mr.  Mulready,  who  is  doing  credit 
to  a good  name:  “Private  and  Confidential” 
(375),  by  Mr.  J.  Clark,  representing  two  little 
schoolgirls,  perched  on  a seat  with  their  slates, 
exchanging  some  important  secret;  a charming 
Btudy  of  child  nature.  Mr.  A.  Dixon’s 
“To  be  Left  till  Called  for”  (83),  a little  girl 
in  the  waiting-room  of  a station  surrounded  by 
boxes,  and  discussing  a bun  with  a most  amu- 
singly demure  and  philosophical  expression : and 
“Oxford,  1650”  (93),  by  Mr.  G.  Lucas,  a small 
interior  of  a college-room,  with  a student  of  the 
period  indicated, — a very  effective  little  work. 

Subsequent  inspection  has  quite  confirmed  us 
in  the  opinion  we  expressed  in  our  first  notice, 
that,  without  any  decidedly  great  pictures,  the 
general  interest  of  the  exhibition,  in  regard  to 
variety  of  subject  especially,  is  rather  above 
than  below  the  average. 


“LOHENGRIN”  AT  COYENT  GARDEN. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  pay  any  attention 
to  matters  in  the  operatic  world  are  aware  that 
a work  is  being  introduced  in  London  this  season 
by  a composer  who  claims  to  be  a revolutionary 
reformer  in  opera,  and  to  put  its  philosophy  on  a 
new  footing.  The  charge  of  Wagner  against 
nearly  all  existing  opera  is  that  it  is  a mere  peg 
to  hang  music  and  scenic  effect  upon ; that  the 
story  and  situations,  which  Bhould  be  the  basis 
of  the  whole,  are  made  subservient  merely  to 
the  display  of  musical  ability  on  the  part  of  the 
composer  and  the  executants,  and  that  elaborate 
compositions  are  introduced  by  which  the  action 
of  the  piece  is  illogically  delayed  where  it  should 
proceed  without  let  or  hindrance.  He  aims,  in 
fact,  at  bringing  opera  nearer  to  the  condition  of 
musical  drama,  in  which  the  action  and  words 
go  on  almost  continuously,  as  in  an  ordinary 
play,  with  a musical  setting  running  parallel  to 
and  illustrating,  but  not  interfering  with,  the 
progress  of  the  story.  He  is  author  of  his  own 
libretto,  and  by  his  theory  words  and  music, 
situation  and  stage  effect,  are  to  be  blended  into 
a homogeneous  whole,  no  one  element  predomi- 
nating over  the  rest,  but  all  contributing  in  an 
equal  degree  to  the  total  effect. 

This,  of  course,  puts  opera  on  a very  different 
footing  from  its  ordinary  one  as  a professedly 
musical  performance.  There  are  no  great  airs 
in  which  a prima  donna  can  exhibit  her  powers 
of  vocal  gymnastics,  and  no  great  musical  scenes 
which  can  pass  without  deterioration  from  the 
Btage  to  the  concert-room.  The  true  significance 
of  the  music  (though  it  has  its  positive  beauties 
in  not  a few  places)  lies  entirely  in  its  relation 
to  the  stage  action  and  the  characters.  An  opera 
so  constructed  necessarily  demands  great  atten- 
tion  to  ensemble,  and  the  romantic  legend  on 
which  “Lohengrin”  is  founded,  placed  as  it  is 
at  a date  (the  tenth  century)  which  gives  op- 
portunity for  any  possible  amount  of  display  of 
semi-barbaric  Medieeval  splendour  in  dress  and 
pageantry,  is  well  calculated  to  bring  out  the  re- 
sources  of  such  a house  as  Covent  Garden, 
always  noted  for  the  lavish  manner  in  which 
scenic  effect  has  been  provided  for  when  the 
nature  of  the  opera  demanded  it.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  splendour  and  picturesque  cha- 
racter of  the  dresses,  in  the  scenes  where  the 
stage  is  full,  realise  an  effect  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  worth  the  attention  of  artists  whose  sympa- 
thies are  with  strong  and  brilliant  combinations ; 
the  manner  in  which  the  masses  of  performers 
enter  upon  the  scene  heightens  the  effect,  for 
Wagner,  whatever  else  he  is  not,  is  a master  of 
scenic  effect  and  climax  ; and  the  scene  of  the 
procession  to  the  church  before  the  wedding,  when 
the  stage  gradually  fills  with  one  splendidly-  attired 
group  after  another,  to  an  accompaniment  of  very 
charming  processional  music,  till  the  square  and 
the  steps  and  the  balconies  are  crowded  with 
figures  in  glistening  armour  and  bright  colouring, 
is  something  to  remember.  Stage  architecture 
is  slow  to  improve,  we  admit,  and  things 
appear  among  the  buildings  in  this  scene  which 
are  certainly  “not  of  the  tenth  century,”  if  of 


any  ; and  some  which  are  decidedly  of  the  thir-  • 
teenth.  The  first  approach  of  Lohengrin,  in  the 
chariot  drawn  by  the  magio  swan,  is  a remark-  . 
able  piece  of  effect,  the  chorus  exclaiming  in  a i 
more  and  more  tumultuous  and  excited  manner, 
the  tones  of  the  band  rising  into  a tempest  of  I 
Bound,  till  the  dullest  spectator  is  fairly  carried  i 
off  his  feet  by  the  tide  of  enthusiasm. 

The  part  of  Elsa,  the  heroine,  was  beautifully  ; 
taken  by  Mdlle.  Albani,  whose  clear  and  pure  : 
voice  went  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  ; 
music  with  entire  ease  and  smoothness  ; among  ; 
other  points,  her  meditative  soliloquy  and  prayer  i 
on  the  balcony  in  the  second  act  delighted  the  i 
audience  ; and  the  long  duet  between  the  hero  * 
and  heroine  in  the  last  act  is  very  beautiful,  and  : 
was  given  with  much  feeling,  but  we  fear  it  can- 
not be  said  that  the  part  of  Lohengrin  (Signor  : 
Nicolini)  is  in  over-fit  hands.  Mdlle.  d’Augeri  • 
distinguished  herself  as  Ortrud,  the  “ wicked  < 
woman”  of  the  piece,  and  Signor  Capponi  i 
in  the  music  of  the  herald ; and  the  parts 
of  the  king  and  Frederick,  the  weak  hus-  • 
band  of  Ortrud  (a  sort  of  miniature  Macbeth ) 
were  ably  sustained  by  Herr  Seidemann  and * 
M.  Maurel  respectively. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  intention  of. 
the  composer  is  not  yet  fully  realised  in  the  action1 
of  the  chorus  and  “ supers,”  who  ought  to  be  in 
continual  and  evident  interest  in  the  whole  piece,* 
whereas  they  mostly  stand  about  in  the  oldi 
fashion  and  sing  their  parts ; and  many  effective; 
passages  in  the  music  whioh  are  intended  to  ac-i 
company  the  action  and  expressions  of  the  mass  of*, 
the  spectators  on  the  stage  lose  some  of  their 
effect  in  consequence.  Of  course  this  kind  of 
perfection  is  incompatible  with  the  demands  of1 
an  English  opera  season,  where  a different  worku 
is  expeoted  night  after  night,  and  there  is 
no  time  for  devoting  such  an  amount  of* 
rehearsal  as  Wagner’s  scheme  really  demands  jfi 
but  until  this  is  done,  the  composer’s  intention 
will  not  have  been  fully  realised. 

Signor  Vianesi  deserves  the  highest  praise 
for  his  painstaking  and  careful  conducting, 
and  conducting  a Wagner  opera  is  no  joke; 
There  was  a tremendous  and  a very  euthusiastid 
audience ; but  the  Bystem  of  applauding  tht 
principal  singers  on  their  entrance  seems  to  have’ 
been  quite  put  down  by  the  Teutonic  contingent: 
If  English  audiences  are  thuB  taught  to  think 
more  of  the  composer,  and  less  of  the  executants 
a point  will  have  been  gained ; and  whatever  the 
ultimate  verdict  on  Wagnerian  opera,  we  suspect 
its  immediate  influence  will,  on  the  whole,  be  c 
healthy  one.  The  work  is  to  be  repeated  oi 
the  28th.  Musical  London  owes  thanks  to  Mr! 
Gye. 

SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  Lough  is  executing  some  large  ana 
important  groups  for  piers  on  the  terrace  a 
Toddington,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  seat  of  Lor« 
Sudeley.  Each  group  consists  of  a male  figurii 
in  powerful  action  with  an  animal  of  some  kind: 
buck,  boar,  or  dog,  hunting  and  rural  occupation*) 
being  typified.  The  majority  are  alread? 
executed  in  Sicilian  marble,  and  will  soon  b: 
removed  to  their  destination.  They  exhibit  i 
sort  of  nobleness  and  grandeur  not  often  foum1 
in  works  executed  to-day  having  a simile) 
destination.  Toddington,  some  of  our  readef| 
may  not  know,  was  built  about  forty  yeaEf 
ago  from  the  designs  of  the  Lord  Sudeley  cl 
that  time.  It  is  in  the  Perpendicular  styl. 
what,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  very  Perpend 
cular  style,  and  iR  illustrated  in  a quarto  volumi 
by  the  late  John  Britton.  In  this  chatty  boo* 
which  treats  of  everything  and  everybody,  ai; 
has  on  the  title-page  the  date  1840,  Mr.  Britts 
mentions  a niche  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  L 
containing  the  statue  of  a monk  by  Mr.  Loug* 
and,  in  a note,  mentions  the  difficulties  undi 
which  the  sculptor  commenced  his  career  ai 
expresses  well-deserved  admiration  for  his  statu 
of  Milo,  which  first  brought  him  into  notice, 
is  interesting  to  find  the  sculptor  again  at  wo. 
for  a succeeding  Lord  Sudeley.  In  Mr.  Loughi 
studio  will  be  found  many  proofs  of  bis  continun 
devotion  to  poetical  sculpture. 


Proposed  New  Pier  at  Ryde,  Isle  : 
Wight. — Meetings  have  been  held  in  favour* 
the  establishment  of  a new  pier  at  the  easte; 
side  of  the  town,  for  the  accommodation  oftu 
railway  traffic  passing  to  and  from  Ryde;  T 
probable  cost  of  the  works  has  been  estirnat*. 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton,  the  engineer  K 
1 100,0001. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  science  of  Physics  is  very  interesting  in 
its  study  and  very  useful  in  daily  life,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  teaoh,  because  of  the  impatience  of 
the  pupil,  who,  in  our  country  and  in  our  day, 
learns  a science  with  the  intention  of  making 
money  by  it,  and  he  wants  to  grasp  the  results 
of  teaching  without  the  trouble  of  going  through 
all  the  processes  of  reasoning  from  step  to  step, 
making  sure  of  each  before  he  takes  the  next. 
But  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  he  can  ever 
arrive  at  a sure  conclusion.  To  suit  the  com- 
mercial notions  of  our  country  at  present,  many 
teachers  adapt  their  manner  to  the  wants  of  their 
pupils,  without — as  it  would  appear — any  con- 
sideration of  their  responsibility  to  posterity. 
To  slur  over  difficulties,  and  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  seems  to  be  nearly  all 
their  aim ; so  only  that  the  pupil  may  pass 
through  some  examination  into  practical  life. 
The  results  we  see  daily  in  wrong-doing.  And 
it  is  unfortunate  that  this  should  be  so  with  us, 
fur  what  we  do  is  propagated  through  nearly  all 
the  world,  and  it  is  a woeful  contemplation  that 
we  promulgate  error  and  sham  ways  of  doing 
things.  For  “physics”  we  may  substitute 
“ laws  of  nature,”  and  we  may  divide  all  affairs 
of  life  into  two  classes ; those  of  nature  and  those 
of  morals.  Possibly  the  methods  of  teaching 
morals  and  physical  science  are  essentially 
different,  and  may  be  opposite ; but  whether  it 
be  the  teaching  of  morals  or  of  physics  it  should 
be  the  teaching  of  a master ; and  the  greater  the 
master  the  more  simple  his  teaching  will  be,  in 
all  probability. 

The  knowledge  of  science  which  we  can 
acquire  is  of  less  importance  to  us  than  are  the 
means  by  which  we  acquire  it,  and  io  is  in  this 
especially  that  we  desire  the  teaching  of  a 
master.  We  think  we  discern  in  Weiuhold’s 
“Experimental  Physics”*  the  method 
desire.  The  illustrations  of  physical  phenomena 
are  very  well  made,  the  pupil  being  shown  how 
to  make  the  tools  and  implements  with  which 
the  experiments  themselves  are  made.  Thus 
the  professor  does  not  try  to  force  upon  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  an  abstract  conception  of  a 
truth  in  science,  but  presents  to  him  an  interest- 
ing series  of  small  truths  which  lead  up  to  the 
knowledge  which  it  is  desired  to  convey. 

It  is  shown,  for  instance,  that  not  only  solid 
bodies  have  the  property  of  cohesion,  but  liquids 
also,  in  a small  degree,  and  that  liquids  assume 
the  form  of  a sphere  when  uncontrolled  by  other 
force  than  that  of  their  own  cohesion.  Poured 
from  a vessel,  a liquid  breaks  up  into  single 
drops.  Without  cohesion  water  poured  from  a 
vessel  would  not  form  drops,  but  extremely  fine 
particles  like  dust.  “ A small,  dry  needle  placed 
horizontally  upon  water  will  not  sink,  because  its 
Bmall  weight  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
cohesion  of  the  liquid  particles  at  the  surface, 
and  to  break  through  them.  But  if  the  point  is 
immersed,  the  needle  immediately  sinks ; this 
proves  that  the  needle  was  not  swimming  upon 
the  water,  but  was  prevented  from  sinking  by 
the  cohesion  between  the  liquid  particles/' 


cohesion  is  destroyed,  and  the  particles  will  not 
again  manifest  mutual  attraction ; but  they  may 
be  made  to  stick  together,  by  preparing  their 
surfaces,  and  this  kind  of  attraction  is  called 
adhesion.  As  a consequence  of  their  mobility, 
liquids  manifest  strongly  the  force  of  adhesion, 
for  they  come  into  close  contact  with  the  solids, 
whatever  the  form  of  the  latter  bodies.  A hand 
dipped  into  water  and  withdrawn,  is  covered 
with  adhering  drops.  A drop  of  water  placed 
between  two  adhesion  plates  causes  them  to 
adhere  much  more  firmly.  Capillarity  is 
another  force,  with  which  porous  bodies  act 
upon  liquids.  It  is  from  this  cause  that  water 
rises  in  wood,  sponge,  sugar,  blotting-paper,  or 
oil  in  the  wick  of  a lamp.  Endosmose  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon.  “ When  walls  of  cer- 
tain substances,  such  as  gypsum,  unglazed  and 
slightly  burnt  clay,  parchment  paper,  animal 
membranes,  &c.,  which  permit  the  passage  of 
liquids  through  them,  are  interposed  between 
two  liquids,  they  present  less  hindrance  to  their 
mixture  than  difference  in  the  specific  gravities. 
When  two  liquids  are  separated  by  such  a wall, 
the  peculiar  phenomenon  is  observed  that  the 
liquids  pass  through  the  partitions  at  unequal 
rates,  and  that  consequently  the  quantity  of 
liquid  on  one  side  of  the  wall  increases,  while 
that  on  the  other  side  becomes  less.”  The  same 
kind  of  diffusion  takes  place  between  gases  of 
unequal  specific  gravity,  and  more  rapidly  than 
between  liquids,  if  they  are  separated  by  a 
porous  partition.  It  is  usual  to  denote  this  kind 
of  action  between  gases  by  the  term  ‘ diffusion,’ 
while  the  analogous  phenomenon  in  the  case  of 
liquids  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  “ endosmose.” 
Gaseous  bodies  adhere  strongly  to  solid  bodies ; 
they  are  said  to  be  attracted  and  held  so  strongly 
by  solid  surfaces,  that  a kind  of  condensation 
takes  place.  This  kind  of  attraction  is  especially 
remarkable  between  carbonio  acid  and  charcoal. 
A piece  of  charcoal  absorbs  a volume  of  carbonic 
acid  many  times  larger  than  itself.  “ A similar 
attraction  takes  place  between  the  molecules  of 
liquids  and  gases ; liquids  are  equally  with 
solids  capable  of  absorbing  gases.  The  absorp- 
tion of  a gas  by  a liquid  is  mostly  called  solu- 
tion. Water  dissolves  various  gases  in  different 
quantities,  but  of  the  same  gas  there  is  always 
less  absorbed  by  hot  water  than  by  cold  water. 
Fresh  spring  water  contains  a quantity  of  air  in 
solution ; if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a glass,  in 
a room,  so  that  it  gradually  becomes  warmer,  a 
portion  of  the  air  separates  in  small  bubbles 
which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  glass.  A liquid 
is  capable  of  holding  greater  quantities  of  a gas 
in  solution  when  under  great  pressure  than  wheu 
the  pressure  is  diminished.  Hence  a diminution 
of  pressure  has  the  same  effect  as  an  increase  of 
temperature. 

How  mechanical  work  is  performed  is  thus 
explained.  “ A body  at  rest  offers  resistance  to 
being  set  in  motion.  This  resistance  is  greater 
the  greater  the  mass  of  the  body.  Conversely 
a moving  body  offers  resistance  to  being 
brought  to  rest.  This  resistance  is  also  greater 
the  greater  the  mass  of  tho  body ; but,  besides 
it  is  also  greater  the  more  rapid  the  motion. 


Gaseous  bodies  have  no  cohesion,  but,  on  the  This  property  of  bodies  to  resist  changes  of 
contrary,  it  is  only  by  force  that  the  separation  state  is  called  their  inertia.  If  inertia  or  any 


of  their  particles  can  be  prevented.  Solid 
bodies, — or,  preferably,  rigid  bodies, — have  the 
property  of  cohesion  of  their  particles  in  a high 
degree,  and  their  form  or  shape  can  only  be 
altered  by  considerable  force.  The  porosity  of 
bodies  is  an  important  property  to  be  considered. 
Between  the  particles  of  matter  of  which  a body 
consists  are  pores,  which  in  some  bodies  are 
plainly  to  be  seen,  while  in  others  they  can  only 
be  seen  with  a magnifying  glass ; aud  many  other 
bodies,  even  when  thus  examined,  present  no 
visible  pores.  Nevertheless,  such  interstices 
exist,  although  they  are  very  small.  Thus  hard 
stones  are  often  coloured  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ; this  would  be  impossible  if  the  colouring 
matter  could  not  penetrate  into  their  pores. 
Again,  by  using  great  pi-essure,  liquids  may  be 
forced  even  through  metals.”  And  even  in 
liquids,  where  we  should  least  expect  pores,  their 
existence  may  be  demonstrated.  The  smallest 
indivisible  particles  of  a body  are  called  mole- 
cules, and  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  expansion, 
which  induce  these  particles  to  cohere  or  to 
recede  from  each  other,  are  consequently  termed 
molecular  forces.  If  once  the  particles  of  a body 
be  separated  beyond  the  very  minute  distances 
within  which  the  molecular  forces  act,  the 


Introduction  to  Experimental  Physics,  by  Adolf  F. 
Weinhold ; translated  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Loewv, 
F.R.A.S. ; with  a Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.R.S. 
.London : Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1875. 


other  resistance  is  overcome,  mechanical  work 
is  performed.”  In  lifting  a body  work  is  done. 
We  overcome  in  this  case  the  resistance  of 
gravity.  If  other  circumstances  are  equal,  the 
work  will  be  the  greater  the  higher  the  body  is 
lifted,  or,  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  space 
through  which  the  resistance  of  gravity  has  to 
be  overcome ; and  the  work  done  is  directly 
proportional  to  this  space.  The  law  of  falling 
bodies  is  fully  investigated  here,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  quantity  of  work  which  a falling  body 
contains  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  its  original  height. 
This  fact  cannot  well  be  proved  in  the  case  of 
bodies  falling  freely;  but  it  may  be  demon- 
strated by  means  of  bodies  which  are  allowed  to 
descend  by  the  force  of  gravity  through  an  arc 
of  a circle,  being  held  up  to  the  point  of  sus- 
pension by  a string, — the  action  of  the  pen- 
dulum ; and  it  is  found  that  the  law  here  ob- 
served with  circular  arcs  of  various  forms  holds 
good  with  all  kinds  of  spaces  traversed.  “ The 
velocity  acquired  by  a body  which  moves  under 
the  influence  of  gravity  is  independent  of  the 
form  of  the  path  traversed.  It  is  solely  depen- 
dent upon  the  vertical  height  of  the  space 
through  which  the  body  has  passed.”  As  we 
proceed  with  our  investigations  in  science,  pro- 
viding we  follow  the  sure  and  unerring  path,  we 
can  from  time  to  time  oast  off  terms  which  may 
have  served,  perhaps,  some  useful  purpose,  but 


which  do  not  convey  the  true  idea  of  what  is 
meant.  Thus  we  have  been  taught  to  call  the 
lever  and  other  simple  machines  “meohanical 
powers  ” ; but  they  possess  no  power,— they  are 
only  the  means  of  changing  the  motion  of  power 
As  the  author  says,  “ None  of  these  machines 
can  generate  work  nor  increase  it : on  the  con- 
trary,  they  all  involve  a certain  loss  of  woik, 
which  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  resistance 
which  the  force  of  friction  opposes  to  their 
motion.  The  advantage  of  a machine  consists 
in  the  conversion  of  work,  which  is  given  in  an 
unavailable  form,  into  an  available  form.” 

About  eighty  pages  of  the  book  are  given  to 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  sound, — 
those  numerous  actions  around  us  which  we 
perceive  through  one  particular  organ  of  sense, 
the  ear.  When  these  actions  are  examined  as  to 
their  physical  nature,  .it  is  found  that  they  all 
consist  essentially  in  nyotion.  The  propagation 
of  sound,  the  conduction  of  sound,  and  the 
reflection  of  sound,  are  interesting  subjects  of 
study ; so  are  the  phenomena  of  light.  Elec- 
tricity also,  as  being  an  important  part  of  physics, 
is  widely  treated  by  Professor  Weinhold.  Finally, 
he  treats  of  heat.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
l-eckon  degrees  of  heat  by  Fahrenheit’s  scale. 
Thus  wo  say  water  freezes  at  32°  and  boils  at 
212°,  but  for  scientific  purposes  the  scale  of 
Celsius  is  better,  and  is  now  mostly  used.  Its 
zero  is  the  freezing-point  of  water,  and  the  space 
thx’ough  which  the  mercury  of  a thermometer  is 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is  divided 
into  100  parts,  and  it  is  called  the  Centi- 
grade scale.  Degrees  of  heat  less  than  the 
freezing-point  of  water  are  denoted  in  the  Cen- 
tigrado  scale  by  tho  minus  sign ; thus,  5°  below 
freezing-point  is  written  -5°C.  The  zero 
of  Fahrenheit’s  scale  is  - 17'77°  C.  To  con- 
vert any  number  of  degrees  Fahrenheit  into 
degrees  Centigrade,  the  number  32  must  fix-st 
be  deducted,  aud  the  remainder  multiplied 
by  thus  149°  F.  = 117  x | = 65°  C.  Heat 
expands  all  bodies,  liquids  more  than  solids,  and 
gases  more  than  liquids.  Solid  bodies  which 
are  heated  do  not  increase  their  volume  to  any 
considerable  extent,  but  the  force  exerted  in  ex- 
panding is  very  great,  for  it  is  equal  to  the 
external  force  required  to  compress  the  expanded 
body  to  its  original  volume  without  altering  its 
temperature,  and  the  expansion  is  therefore  in 
many  cases  of  great  practical  importance,  as  in 
drawing  together  parts  of  a structure  which  have 
bulged  out,  by  alternately  heating  and  cooling 
iron  rods.  Heat  applied  to  one  part  of  a rod 
of  iron  flows  along  it  to  neighbouring  parts  which 
are  colder.  In  the  same  manner  heat  flows 
from  one  body  to  another,  provided  they  are  in 
contact  with  each  other.  This  kind  of  transmis- 
sion of  heat  is  called  conduction.  Conduction  takes 
place  in  different  bodies  with  very  different 
velocities ; hence  bodies  are  distinguished  as 
good  conductors  and  bad  conductors  of  heat. 
Bad  conductors  ore  used  for  preserving  the 
temperature  of  bodies  ; that  is,  either  to  prevent 
abstraction  of  heat  by  colder  bodies  in  their 
neighbourhood,  or  accession  of  heat  from  with- 
out if  the  body  is  at  a lower  temperature  than 
those  in  its  vicinity.  Liquids  are  bad  con- 
ductors, with  the  single  exception  of  the  liquid 
metal  mercury.  A body  of  water  is  heated 
through,  not  by  the  conduction  of  heat  through 
its  particles,  but  by  convection.  Heat  being 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  a vessel  con° 
taining  any  liquid,  the  particles  nearest  to  the 
bottom  are  expanded  by  the  heat,  and  become 
specifically  lighter  than  those  above,  and  rise 
through  the  mass  to  the  top,  colder,  and  therefore 
specifically  heavier  particles  sinking  and  be- 
coming in  their  turn  heated,  so  that  by  a series 
of  ascending  and  descending  currents  the  whole 
mass  becomes  heated.  “ Air  and  all  other  gases, 
without  exception,  are  bad  conductors,  and  a 
flow  of  heat  can  only  take  place  through  them 
by  an  actual  movement  of  their  molecules,  which 
must  be  produced  by  heating  that  portion  of 
a gas  which  is  lower  than  the  remainder; 
the  heated  molecules  thus  become  less  dense, 
and  rise,  while  the  heavier  portion  gradually 
descends  and  becomes  heated  in  turn.  A space 
filled  with  air  cannot  be  heated  from  above,  for 
the  heated  molecules  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
mass  remain  where  they  are,  while  those  below 
them  remain  at  rest,  and  become  heated  only 
very  slowly.  When  the  motion  of  gaseous  mole- 
cules is  restrained,  they  do  not  convey  much 
heat,  even  if  they  are  heated  from  the  side  or 
from  below.  The  free  motion  of  the  air  in  a 
given  space  may  be  prevented  by  dividing  the 
whole  space,  by  partitions,  into  numerous  smaller 
spaces.  A free  current  is  no  longer  possible 
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under  these  circumstanoes,  and  such  a space  i 
could  no  longer  be  heated  even  by  convection. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  substances  like  fur,  feathers, 
ashes,  fabrics,  straw,  &c.,  become  bad  conductors  ; 
the  air  remains  stationary  between  their  particles, 
and  offers  thus  great  resistance  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  heat  by  preventing  a free  circulation  of 
heated  molecules.” 


POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS  BILL. 

The  Bill  presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, intituled  an  Act  for  amending  the  Law 
relating  to  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  is  a much 
more  important  measure  than  a cursory  glance 
at  its  seven  pages  might  lead  the  reader  to 
imagine.  It  goes  straight  to  the  point,  in  the 
manner  of  the  foreign  codes,  rather  than  by  the 
cumbrous  and  time-honoured  circumlocution  dear 
to  English  lawyers.  Whether  people  admire  the 
measure,  or  whether  they  oppose  it,  there  can 
be  no  pretext  for  misunderstanding  it.  It  is  a 
genuine  and  nervous  specimen  of  what  we  have 
so  often  desired,  a chapter  of  English  law,  ex- 
pressed in  vernacular  English,  in  such  wise  that 
no  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education 
can  have  any  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  If  it 
pass  without  being  complicated  and  made  ridicu- 
lous in  committee,  it  will  be  a measure  of  law 
reform  of  signal  promise. 

Thus  muoh  as  to  the  form  of  the  Bill.  As  to 
its  essence,  it  is  as  follows.  It  is  divided  into 
the  declaration  of  law,  the  provisions  foradminis- 
tration  of  law,  and  the  technical  directions  as  to 
legal  proceedings,  saving  clauses,  and  definitions. 
It  applies  to  Great  Britain,  but  not  to  Ireland. 

The  declaration  of  law  is  this.  The  putting 
into  any  stream  solid  refuse,  rubbish,  cinders,  or 
any  other  waste  or  putrid  matter,  so  as  to  inter- 
fere with  its  flow,  or  to  pollute  its  waters,  is  an 
offence  against  the  Act.  So  is  the  drainage  of 
sewage  into  any  stream  by  any  channel  con- 
structed later  than  Jan.  1, 1875.  So  is  the  drain- 
age of  any  polluting  liquid  from  any  manufacture 
or  mine  which  has  not  been  in  operation  for 
twelve  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

In  cases  of  existing  drains,  conveying  sewage, 
the  parties  responsible  are  bound  “ to  use  the 
best  practicable  means  to  detain  or  render  harm- 
less the  flow.”  Any  noxious  liquids  from  manu- 
factures now  in  existence,  but  erected  within  the 
last  twelve  years,  have  a grace  of  two  years,  if 
such  practicable  means  are  adopted.  All  drain- 
age from  works  of  more  than  twelve  years’ 
standing  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  provision, 
that  of  the  use  of  the  best  practicable  means. 
The  Bill  might  be  further  simplified  and 
shortened  by  consolidating  clause  4,  relating  to 
manufactures,  with  clause  5,  relating  to  mines. 
The  provisions  are  identical ; and  the  clauses  can 
only  have  been  inserted  in  duplicate  in  anticipa- 
tion of  opposition  from  separate  interests. 

No  doubt  such  opposition  will  be  raised,  on 
the  pretext  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  define  such  best  practicable  means.  This, 
of  course,  can  only  mean  that  the  Bill  should  be 
shelved  for  another  quarter  of  a century.  In 
defining  clearly  what  can  be  defined,  and  in 
leaving  fully  open  to  the  discussion  of  the 
tribunals  the  practical  question  of  what  can  be 
done  in  each  case,  the  framers  of  the  measure 
have  taken  a course  which  is  not  only  sound, 
prompt,  and  practical,  but  is  inspired  by  the 
very  genius  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

Under  the  head  of  Administration  of  Law,  it 
is  provided  that  local  authorities  shall  give 
facilities  for  manufactories  draining  into  sewers; 
compensation,  if  any,  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. Sanitary  authorities  are  empowered  to 
enforce  the  Act  in  their  respective  districts.  The 
Local  Government  Board  is  empowered  to  enforce 
the  Aot,  in  case  of  need. 

A provision  which  has  been  long  demanded 
for  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
Sanitary  Authorities  is  contained  in  the  ninth 
clause.  In  a modest  form  it  is  really  a substan- 
tial enactment,  the  due  observance  of  which 
would  remove  much  of  the  anomaly  that  now 
impedes  the  course  of  sanitary  improvement. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a provision  for  establishing  our  own 
scheme  of  water-shed  districts. 

The  Local  Government  Board  is  empowered 
by  this  clause  to  constitute,  by  provisional 
order,  a conservancy  authority  for  the  whole  of 
the  catchment  area  of  any  river  and  its  affluents, 
and  any  conservancy  authority  shall  have  the 
like  powers  for  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  sanitary  authorities  have,  as  before  pro- 
vided. The  conservancy  authority  is  to  be  con- 
stituted of  representatives  of  the  several  sanitary 
authorities  having  jurisdiction  within  their  area, 


the  constitution  of  the  new  authority  being 
regulated  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In  this  simple  clause  is  contained,  in  effect, 
the  most  important  amendment  to  the  Public 
Health  Bill  that  it  is  practicable  to  frame.  The 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  making  that  measure, 
which  is  necessarily  so  voluminous,  merely  con- 
solidatory,  is  thus  amply  vindicated.  The  con- 
servancy authorities,  if  the  country  be  parcelled 
out  among  them,  would  be  the  natural  and 
proper  authorities  to  deoide  on  the  general  plan 
for  each  district,  in  harmony  with  which  every 
subordinate  sanitary  work  within  its  area  should 
be  conducted.  It  is  only  neoessary  to  add  that 
each  conservancy  authority  should  have  a re- 
sponsible engineer,  and  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  should  provide  for  the  co-ordination 
of  the  reports,  plans,  and  proceedings  of  the 
various  conservancy  authorities. 

Either  in  the  present  measure,  or  in  a subse- 
quent enactment,  it  might  be  necessary  to  give 
further  powers  to  these  conservancy  authorities 
as  to  authorising  irrigation  ; and  as  to  dealing 
with  mills,  weirs,  and  other  obstacles  to  the 
healthful  drainage  of  our  great  river  valley. 

Offences  against  the  Act  are  to  be  restrained 
and  punished  by  summary  order  of  County 
Court.  The  powers  given  by  the  Act  are  cutnu- 
lative,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  are  given  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  derogation  of,  those  con- 
ferred by  any  other  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
Thames  and  Lea  Conservancies,  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  arc  not  to  bo  prejudi- 
cially affected  by  the  Acts. 


A CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE* 

LETTERS  FROM  SHAKSPEARIA  BY  SCAMOZZI  SMITH, 
ESq.,  ARCHITECT. 

Written  to  hie  Friends  in  London  during  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  qf  1915-16. 

My  Dear  , — We  went  yesterday  to  see 

the  docks  of  Shakspearia,  which  are  built  round 
a small  gulf  running  deep  into  land  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jasper,  of  about  eight  miles  circumference, 
and  forming  with  their  various  accompaniments 
a fine  natural  and  artificial  harbour.  They  are 
planned  with  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  contrivance 
with  respect  to  all  needful  classification  of 
vessels,  and  many  of  them  are  surrounded  by 
lofty  warehouses  coming  down  close  to  the 
water’s  edge ; and  the  rest  are  enclosed  along 
with  their  quays  and  sheds  by  lofty  and  strong 
fence  walls  to  defend  them  from  the  winds. 
They  have  underground  or  overground  communi- 
cation with  all  the  railways. 

No  sooner  were  we  within  sight  of  the 
works  than  we  were  charmed  with  their  ap- 
pearance, for  nothing  can  be  more  pictur- 
esque or  pleasing  than  the  skyline  of  the  whole 
semicircular  range  formed  by  the  rising  and 
falling  of  warehouses,  enclosing  walls,  towers, 
masts,  &c.,  from  whatever  point  viewed.  But 
this  pleasure  was  nothing  to  what  awaited  us  on 
a near  inspection  of  them,  which  showed  that 
both  science  and  art  had  invested  them  with 
their  charms. 

This  is  due,  I am  told,  to  the  taste  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  great  shipowners,  who  were 
solicitous  that  the  entire  dock- works  should  not 
only  be  equal  to  the  material  purpose  for  which 
they  were  built,  but  that  they  Bhould  be  in- 
vested with  the  utmost  amount  of  architectural 
beauty  for  the  sake  of  its  elevating  and  refining 
influence  and  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  seafaring 
man.  Nowhere  do  you  see  anything  resembling 
the  long  dreary  dead  fence  walls  and  monotonous 
unadorned  warehouses  of  English  seaports,  dis- 
figuring alike  to  the  river  and  city.  Strength 
not  only  exists  in  these  great  fence  walls  and 
buildings,  but  it  is  vividly  expressed,  as  in  the 
organic  structures  of  nature,  by  every  means,  as 
boldly  projecting  plinths  and  pedestals,  but- 
tresses, bold  set-offs,  and  horizontal  rustication, — 
elements  displaying  the  principle  of  an  inner  life 
that  gives  relation  to  the  different  parts  of  a con- 
struction, and  raises  it  from  the  condition  of  inert 
matter  to  affinity  with  the  higher  works  of  the 
Creator.  They  exhibit  not  only  dynamical  skill 
but  many  of  the  beauties  and  graces  of  archi- 
tecture, which  render  the  whole  a most  charming 
sight.  The  colossal  scale  and  strength  required 
in  them  has  naturally  led  to  a style  of  composi- 
tion and  decoration  something  like  the  Egyptian, 
a style  in  which  the  loftier  conception  and 
imaginings  of  the  architect  have  found  employ- 
ment, and  enabled  him  to  exhibit  that  natural  and 
just  perfection, — that  Herculean  grandeur  which 
arises  from  the  union  of  strength  and  beauty. 

* See  pp.  327,  344,  and  373,  ante,  with  letter  from 
Mr.  S.  Huggins. 


It  is  only,  however,  in  artistic  beauty  that 
these  docks  excel  your  celebrated  works  at 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  which  in  engineering 
skill  are  quite  equal  to  the  Australian.  But  in 
this  the  difference  is  immense,  for  they  are 
almost  as  beautiful  in  Australia  as  if  beauty  was 
their  sole  object.  It  gives  a great  charm  to 
these  marine  works.  Here  art  lifts  up  her  voice 
and  cries  as  loudly  in  the  docks  as  in  the  streets, 
and  is  as  eloquent  among  the  ships  as  among 
the  shops,  while  everywhere  is  architecture 
proper  blended  with  constructive  science,  and; 
outward  beauty  goes  hand  in  hand  with  innate 
strength ; cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in 
seamen  and  mercantile  persons  frequenting  these 
docks  being  considered  as  important  as  in  any 
other  class  of  persons ; on  the  principle  that 
he  who  wishes  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of 
the  vulgar  soul  must  do  so  by  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  eyes  or  other  of  the  senses, 
as  the  media  of  communication  with  the  mind. 

Another  advantage  they  have  over  the  Liver- 
pool docks, — by  being  detached  from  the  city 
they  do  not  interfere  in  any  respect  with  either 
beauty  or  convenience  in  the  city  as  they  do  in 
Liverpool.  Docks  and  warehouses  being  outside 
the  city,  the  pleasures  and  sanitary  advantages 
of  the  river  are  reaped  by  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity ; the  more  so  as  everywhere  towards 
them  the  streets  and  houses  put  cn  their 
best  and  fairest  aspect.  Traverse  the  city  by 
water  as  far  as  you  will,  you  nowhere  see  the 
banks  disfigured  with  warehouses,  coal-wharfs, 
or  ugly  buildings  of  any  kind.  But  everywhere 
stately  palaces  and  mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  halls,  galleries,  churches,  or  their 
accessories  greet  the  eye,  and  remind  you  of  the 
grand  canal  at  Venice  ; and  the  scenes  afforded 
from  the  bridges  along  these  ever-winding 
streams,  animated  as  they  are  by  gaily-painted 
and  rigged  boats,  are  not  to  be  equalled  for  beauty 
in  any  city  of  Europe.  Distant  prospect  is  a 
thing  greatly  cultivated,  I may  say,  in  this  city ; 
and  for  its  sake  regulations  exist  as  to  the 
heights  of  houses,  in  order  that  nothing  should 
interfere  with  the  view. 

But  in  alluding  to  Liverpool,  I am  forgetting 
that  that  city  ha3  been  greatly  improved  of  late 
in  this  respect,  and  that  much  has  been  done  to 
repair  the  original  mistake  of  treating  the 
town  and  river  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  each 
other, — as  the  filling  up  of  the  George’s  Basin, 
which,  though  some  little  sacrifice  of  dock  con- 
venience, was  an  immense  improvement, — from 
the  broad  highway  it  opened  to  the  river  from 
the  town,  which  no  Dock  Board  had  any  right 
to  disconnect.  Liverpool,  I am  happy  to  hear, 
is  also  improving  its  architectural  aspect  towards 
the  river.  Many  graceful  buildings  now  imme- 
diately abut  upon  it,  and  sculptural  decorations 
occur  in  different  parts  of  the  long  line  of  sea-wall.  I 

What  raises  your  estimation  of  the  architects  I 
here  is  that  they  do  not  claim  any  merit  for  their 
artistic  treatment  of  the  dock  works  in  question.  I 
They  have  merely  followed  the  ancients  and  i 
Medievalists,  they  say.  The  Romans  had  done  > 
the  same  before  them.  The  ancient  aqueducts,  i 
by  which  Rome  was  supplied  with  water,  were'  I 
so  contrived  that  even  in  their  passage  over  the 
gates  of  the  city  they  were  made  to  add  to  its  i 
beauty.  In  the  Middle  Ages  even  military  I 
architecture  intended  to  receive  the  shocks  of  j 
besieging  armies,  and  to  become  objects  of  rude 
assault  by  battering-rams,  are  objects  of  beauty, 
and  had  grace  of  form  and  outline. 


My  Dear  , — Among  the  minor  causes 

of  the  high  condition  of  the  art  of  archi- 
tecture in  this  country  is  that  the  architect 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs,  which  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  another  professional,  the  building  sur- 
veyor (so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the  land 
surveyor),  and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  his  pro- 
fession of  fine-art  architecture,  just  as  a sculptor 
or  painter  is  to  his,— devoted  to  planning  and  i 
designing  edifices,  though  of  course  he  thoroughly 
understands  construction,  and  all  its  require- 
ments, as  well  as  the  surveyor.  He  gives  at  the 
outset  of  the  execution  every  needful  drawing  i; 
and  instruction, — plans,  elevations,  sections,  i| 
detail  drawings,  and  specifications, — but  is  not 
required  to  superintend  the  erection,  for  the  (i 
proper  accomplishment  of  which  the  surveyor, 
in  whose  office  merges  that  of  the  clerk  of  works, 
is  alone  responsible, — responsible  for  solidity,  i 
quality  of  material,  and  everything  essential  to 
the  perfect  and  complete  execution  of  the  whole. 

In  harmony  with  this  arrangement  is  the  fact 
that  the  architect  i3  not  to  be  found  by  his  i 
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clients  in  the  commercial  or  business  quarters 

of  the  city,  among  merchants  and  brokers ; but 
in  tho  scholastic  or  collegiate,  among  painters 
aud  poets,  historians  and  philosophers.  There 
he  has  his  studio,  or  rather  his  study  (for  they 
name  everything  in  English),  not  his  office,  and 
is  looked  upon  with  the  more  consideration  and 
respect  in  consequence. 

The  defence  Bet  up  for  this  arrangement  is, 
that  the  artist  wastes  his  time,  and  dissipates 
his  energies,  in  being  occupied  in  what  a man 
of  lower  faculties,— any  man,  in  fact,  of  good 
plain  understanding,  whose  mind  had  been 
given  to  Buch  kind  of  work, — could  perform 
as  well  as  he,  if  not  better  than  he,  frcm 
being  exclusively  devoted  to  it.  It  is  believed 
tha,t  tho  architect  would  otherwise  waste  time 
0 j ®ner8^ea  that  might  be  employed  in  further 
and  higher  pursuit  of  his  own  fine  art,  which 
is  a jealous  art,  and  no  less  than  painting 
and  sculpture,  poetry  and  music,  calls  for  the 
entire  devotion  of  a life ; an  art  which  is  ren- 
dered the  more  arduous  and  difficult  from  being 
encumbered  with  considerations  about  warming 
and  ventilating,  lighting  and  watering,  draining 
and  sewering,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  exi- 
gencies that  the  architect  is  bound  to  provide  for, 
and  which  he  cannot  for  a moment  lose  sight  of. 
Foi  my  own  part,  I must  say  I heartily  approve 
of  all  this,  having  always  had  a lively  sense  of 
the  absurdity  of  our  way  of  managing  these 
matters.  I always  thought  it  ridiculous  work 
for  men,  expected  to  be  full  charged  with  the 
divine  afflatus,”  to  be  examining  mortar  or 
testing  foundations.  Fancy  the  divine  Raffaelle, 
whilst  engaged  on  St.  Peter’s,  leaving  some 
beautiful  Madonna,  or  sublime  Transfiguration 
or  Asconsion,  to  examine  an  abutment,  or  certify 
the  stability  of  a pier  ! 

This  relieving  of  the  architect  from  the  toils 
and  drudgeries  of  execution  has  had  the  happiest 
effect  upon  him  as  an  architect.  With  time 
aud  inclination  for  the  study  of  those  kindred 
branches,  sculpture  and  painting,  that  rightly 
claim  his  attention,  he  has  become  a better,  a 
completer  a broader  architect,  with  more  ability 
to  guide  the  ministrations  of  those  handmaids  of 
architecture  to  their  principal.  Many  architects 
give  not  only  the  subject  of  their  bas-reliefs  or 
other  sculptural  adornment,  but  the  general 
design  and  composition,  which,  indeed,  in  a true 
work,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  architectural  con- 
ception. Immunity  from  the  harassing  cares 
and  anxieties  of  execution  has  left  his  mind 
more  free  to  revel  where,  indeed,  it  ought  con. 
stantly  to  dwell,  in  the  realm  of  imagination, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  his  architectural  pro- 
ductions. Set  free  from  the  prosaic  part,  the 
more  earthly  element  that  weighs  down  the 
profession  amongst  us,  he  sometimes  finds  his 
wings  strong  enough  to  bear  him  into  even 
higher  regions  than  architecture.  It  is  no  very 
uncommon  thing  for  architects  of  fine  sensibility 
to  discover  equal  talent  for  poetry.  Several  I 
•could  name  have  courted  tho  muses,  and  been 
■crowned  by  them  with  their  richest  bays.  These 
r ™nPerliaPs»  be  said,  are  necessarily  but  few. 
Hut,  take  the  profession  as  a whole,  it  is  really 
superior  in  education  and  acquired  talents,  and, 

I may  add,  manners  also,  to  what  it  is  in  England, 
though  the  English  architect  is  evidently  im- 
proving. Indeed,  in  no  order  are  thero  to  be 
iound  individuals  better  informed,  more  polite 
humane,  and  ingenious  than  among  the  architects! 

As  the  architect  generally  devotes  his  life  to 
design,  so  the  surveyor,  whose  social  status  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  clerk  of  the 
works  in  England,  devotes  his  to  execution, — 
neither  intrudes  on  the  province  of  the  other ; 
uid  this  arrangement  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Bxecuhon  of  a building  as  well  as  of  the  design, 
or  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a man  of  science,  whose 
He  is  devoted  to  execution,  and  who  is  expected 
P?  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  construe- 
uve  principles  and  operations,  and  to  whom  any 
^racking  or  sinking,  owing  to  insufficiency  of 
foundation,  or  bad  materials  or  workmanship, 
would  be  a foul  disgrace,  causing  the  building  to 
j)e  taken  down,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  reputation. 

Nor  has  the  architect,  I should  add,  anything 
i-0  do  with  measuring  work,  or  taking  out  quanti- 
ses, as  it  is  called,  for  the  builders,  or  measuring 
■and;  but  confines  himself  exclusively  to  design, 
jis  embodied  in  plans,  elevations,  sections,  per- 
fective views,  models  and  specifications,  and 
iletail  drawings,  the  completion  of  which  com- 
petes his  task. 

. out  quantities,  I need  not  have  men. 

uoned,  for  the  contract  system  has  been  entirely 
rf. 0 ec*  *n  Australia,  it  being  universally 
relieved  that  no  man  can  tell  before-hand  the 


cost  of  a work  depending  for  its  speed  of  execu- 
tion on  the  ability  and  honesty  of  a host  ot 
workmen  of  every  grade  of  intellect,  capacity, 
and  moral  character;  aud  that  competition  in 
such  matters  cannot  go  on  consistently  either  with 
justice  to  the  contractor  or  credit  to  the  archi. 
tect.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  during  the  short 
period  in  which  the  contract  system  was  tolerated 
here,  no  committee  or  proprietors  disgraced 
themselves  by  accepting,  out  of  a host  of  others, 
the  lowest  tender.  It  was  generally  (not  always) 
the  middle  tender  that  was  chosen.  Sometimes 
the  highest,  if  deemed  a reasonable  amount,  was 
the  adopted  one.  This  principle,  however,  was 
soon  abused,  which  led  to  the  more  speedy  down- 
fall of  the  system. 

The  mention  of  builders  awhile  ago  reminds  me 
that  there  are  no  suchmenhere.  Master  builders 
are  things  unknown.  There  are  master  brick- 
layers, master  masons,  master  joiners,  &c.,  but  no 
joiners  arnd  builders,  or  masons  and  builders, 
much  less  plumbers  and  builders.  Each  branch 
of  building  has  its  own  professor,  who  does  not 
trespass  on  the  demesnes  of  any  other,  muoh 
less  usurp  the  whole  cycle  of  building  trades, 
and  call  himself  a builder.  Builder,  forsooth  ! no 
man  would  dream  of  calling  himself  a builder, 
or,  if  he  did  dream,  would  dare  to  do  it.  A builder 
is  considered  an  impossibility ; that  is,  it  is  held 
that  no  man  is  capable  to  perform,  as  the  chief 
workman,  all  the  ten  or  a dozen  different 
branches  of  a building,  as  the  words  imply. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  each  man  under- 
stands his  own  branch  fully,  and  that  the  whole 
is  better  executed,  and  with  less  trouble  to  the 
surveyor,  than  it  ever  was  under  the  old  system. 


Before  quitting  the  subject  of  professions,  I 
may  as  well  remark  that  there  is  a branch  of 
architecture  here  which  scarcely  exists  in 
England,  viz.,  naval  architecture.  Military 
architecture,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  scarcely 
recognised;  but  naval  is  in  great  repute,  and 
the  professor  of  it  is  distinct  from  the  prac 
tical  shipbuilder,  he,  like  the  civil  architect, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  execution.  This 
branch  is,  as  I said,  in  great  repute  here,  and 
great  honour  and  emoluments  are  bestowed  on 
its  successful  followers,  it  being  considered  that 
there  is  the  widest  scope  for  genius  and  talent 
in  combining  beauty,  speed,  and  safety  in  the 
design  and  construction  of  a ship. 

P.S.  I have  but  this  moment  recollected  the 
particular  inquiry  of  your  last.  As  no  clergyman 
here  would  venture  to  read  a sermon  he  had 
not  penned  for  his  own,  so  no  architect  would 
dare  to  claim  the  merit  of  a design  of  which  he 
was  not  the  real  actual  author. 

Partnership  in  painting  is  allowed,  and  tho 
authorship  of  a work  may  be  joint ; but  if  part- 
nerships among  architects  for  good  reasons  are 
allowed,  yet  every  work  of  any  importance  is 
expected  to  come  out  with  the  single  author’s 
name  to  it,  or  the  two  authors’  names  to  it,  if 
such  be  the  case. 


My  Dear , — Among  consequences  of  the 

detachment  of  fine-art  architecture  from  the  me- 
chanical art  of  building,  with  all  its  commercial 
or  business  elements,  and  keeping  the  profession 
a pure  art  and  science,  is  that  it  has  enabled 
the  fair  sex,  whose  minds  are  here  very  intel- 
lectually disposed  and  richly  cultivated,  to  enter 
the  profession.  This  will  seem  strange  to  many 
in  England,  and  astonish  not  a few.  But  how 
could  it  be  doubted  that  the  female  mind  was 
fitted  for  fine-art  architecture,  as  well  as  for 
painting  and  sculpture  ? Women  have  suc- 
ceeded eminently  in  the  latter  arts,  as  well  as  in 
poetry  and  fiction,  and  other  branches  of  litera- 
ture : why  should  they  not  in  architecture? 
Genius,  it  has  been  well  said,  is  of  no  gender, 
and  this  the  ladies  here  have  well  proved. 

They  especially  shine  in  domestic,  villa,  and 
cottage  architecture,  into  which  they  seem  to 
enter  con  amove,  and  show  an  exquisite  feeling 
and  judgment  that  men  cannot  always  reach; 
which  might  indeed  have  been  predicted.  Who 
was  likely  to  tell  so  well  about  the  arrangement 
of  domestic  offices,  for  instance,  as  she  who  pre- 
cides  over  them  ? Whoever  should  fancy  from 
this  that  there  is  any  wish  here  to  take  woman 
out  of  her  proper  sphere,  and  make  a man  of 
her,  would  do  great  injustice  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  Australians,  who  are  as  fully 
aware  as  we  are  that  she  differs  from  man  in  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  the  soul,  as  well  as  in  the 
strength  and  character  of  bodily  form.  Every- 
thing is  done  to  put  her  in  her  proper  place,  in 
her  true  relation  to  man,  which  is  best  accom- 
plished by  cultivating  her  best  faculties,  urging 
her  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  giving  her  every 
opportunity  to  raise  herself  to  her  real  and 
destined  dignity.  In  her  girlhood  she  is  taught 
that  she  has  not  only  a rational  mind  and  ima- 
gination,  but  a heart  capable  of  sympathy  with 
everything  that  is  good  and  true  in  the  univei'se, 
and  that  it  is  hers  to  develop  and  expand  it ; to 
cultivate  her  love  for  all  that  is  beautiful,  and 
increase  her  sense  of  the  sublime  and  the  infinite. 

Ihe  result  of  such  training  is,  that  among  the 
followers  of  art  and  science  generally  a far  greater 
number  of  the  fair  sex  is  found  in  Australia 
than  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  put  together, 
and  the  number  will  increase.  The  only  mili-’ 
fating  principle  I can  see  against  it  is  the 
deficiency  of  the  sex  in  the  desire  of  fame  or 
glory,  their  master-passion  being,  in  every  period 
of  life,  not  ambition,  that  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,  but  love.  Cultivation,  however,  will  pro- 
bably remedy  this.  I need  not  add  that  single 
women  who  are  independent  householders  have 
long  ago  been  admitted  to  the  suffrage,  and 
allowed  to  vote  at  elections  both  for  councillors 
and  members  of  Parliament.  Quite  in  keeping 
vvith  this  is  the  fact  that  women  on  their  mar- 
riage do  not  change  their  name,  or  rather,  do 
not  throw  away  the  name  of  their  fathers,  but 
simply  add  their  husband’s  patronymio  after 
their  own  Christian  and  surname. 


My  Dear , — You  wish  to  know  something 

of  the  state  of  criticism  in  Australia:  I will 
devote  this  letter  to  the  subject.  As  soon  as  a 
public  or  important  building,  or  a private  one,  is 
fairly  finished  the  architectural  journals  set  about 
to  criticise  it,  which  they  do  very  freely,  for  it  is 
considered  that  no  man  is  more  amenable  to  the 
bar  of  criticism  than  the  architect.  No  matter 
whether  it  is  a public  or  a private  building, — as 
it  meets  the  public  gaze  it  must  not  outrage  the 
sense  of  beauty,  but  be  erected  according  to  the 
laws  of  architectural  grace.  It  need  not  be 
expensive  nor  very  decorative,  but  what  decora- 
tion it  has  must  be  good.  It  is  established  that 
nobody  has  a right  to  build  his  house  ugly  or 
ignore  the  laws  and  conditions  of  beauty,  but 
must  make  it  as  beautiful  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  both  architect  and  his  employer  are 
liable  to  be  rebuked  for  an  ugly  erection.  But 
it  is  done  dispassionately.  If  anything  like 
personal  animosity  betrays  itself, — if  the  object 
of  the  writer  is  evidently  more  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  author  than  to  weigh  the  artistic 
merits  of  his  work,  it  would  degrade  the  character 
both  of  journal  and  journalist  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  who  go  upon  the  principle  that  truth  and 
candour  are  the  brightest  gems  of  criticism,  and 
expect  to  have  in  each  case  the  defects  of  the 
work  pointed  out  to  them,  and  its  beauties  held 
up  to  the  admiration  they  deserve.  Generally 
speaking,  a pretty  uniform  opinion  is  expressed, 
which  is  the  case  also  in  literary  reviews ; for 
there  is  little  of  the  disgraceful  discordance  of 
opinion  here  on  the  productions  of  the  intellect 
which  so  much  degrades  criticism  amongst  us. 
This  does  not  arise  from  honesty  alone,  but  from 
greater  ability  and  fitness  for  their  task  on  tho 
part  of  reviewers, — as  to  whose  proper  qualifica- 
tion there  is  a strong  feeling  here.  In  the  case 
of  the  architectural  reviewer,  he  is  expected  to 
be,  if  not  a professor  of  architecture  himself,  at 
least  possessed  of  all  the  high  qualities  of  an 
eminent  professor.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  ho 
be  a man  of  exquisite  taste  in  architecture  ; he 
must  prove  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  principles,  and  has  a mind  at  once  artistic 
or  poetical,  and  philosophical.  He  must  have 
powers  analytical  and  imaginative,  without  which 
latter  he  cannot  even  sympathise  with  works  of 
imagination  or  invention.  He  should  be  able  to 
form  artistic  conceptions  and  to  realise  those 
conceptions.  He  must  be  also  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  architecture,  and 
know  all  that  exists  of  its  chief  examples,  of 
all  times  and  nations,  that  he  may  pronounce 
true  judgment  on  the  claims  of  any  work  to 
originality,  and  be  able  to  detect  plagiarism. 

He  cannot  gain  confidence  and  respect  but 
by  invariably  showing  that  he  sees  and  feels 
the  shortcomings  or  blunders  of  what  he  con- 
demns. 

Such  criticism  as  this  advances  the  interest  of 
art,  and  forms  and  purifies  the  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic, instead  of  debasing  it.  I have  been  much 
pleased  by  the  tone  of  criticism  generally  in  this 
country,  which  has  cheered  me  with  the  hope 
that  detraction  is  not  destined  everywhere  and 
for  ever  to  pour  the  “ waters  of  bitterness  ” 
upon  the  artist  who  dares  to  consult  his  genius 
and  his  conscience  alone,  or  on  unacknowledged 
or  obscure  merit. 
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The  literary  reviews  are  characterised  by 
muon  force.  They  notice  the  chief  publica- 
tions with  great  animation  of  sentiment  and 
elegance  of  diction,  and  many  of  them  exhibit 
both  the  delicacy  of  taBte  and  ardour  of  genius. 
They  give,  in  short  extracts,  the  truest  idea  of  a 
work  without  adding  aught  irrelevant  or  im- 
pertinent. 

My  Dear, .—The  clergy  here  are  a very 

pious  as  well  as  a learned  body,  totally  absorbed 
in  the  duties  of  their  sacred  profession,  and 
never  dictate  as  do  the  clergy  in  England  in 
matters  architectural.  They  make  it,  I am  told, 
a point  of  honour  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  another  profession.  “ I should  not  like,”  said 
an  eminent  member  of  that  body  to  me  a few 
days  Bince,  “ to  have  architects  dictating  to  me 
the  literary  style  of  my  sermons ; and  as  I must 
observe  the  Christian  rule  which  requires  me  to 
do  to  others  as  I would  they  should  do  unto  me, 

I abstain  from  diotating  to  architects  the  style 
of  their  works.  In  a church  for  my  own  use,  I 
should  feel  anxious,”  he  continued,  “ to  have  tl^ 
plan  a convenient  one  for  the  seeing  and  hearing 
of  the  congregation,  and  that  it  should  wear  an 
appropriate  solemnity  of  air  and  character ; 
but  I presume  the  architect  is  aware  of 
the  importance  of  these,  and  knows  how 
to  obtain  them  better  than  I do.  Our  Divine 
Master,”  added  he,  “ never  troubled  himself 
about  the  plans  or  style  of  the  synagogues 
in  which  he  taught ; and  there  is  nothing 
in  which  we  Bhould  do  amiss  by  imitating  his 
example.  It  would  be  better  for  national  piety, 

I am  quite  sure,  if  your  English  clergy  would 
oonfine  themselves  to  their  preaching,  and  leave 
architecture  to  its  professors ; and  I have  little 
doubt  it  would  be  better  for  national  art  too.” 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  I am  told,  a high  dig- 
nitary of  the  church  made  an  attempt  to  impose 
his  commands  regarding  stylo  upon  his  architect. 
But  there  was  so  firm  a resistance  made  by  the 
architect  immediately  concerned,  and  so  stern  a 
rebuke  administered  by  the  president  of  the 
Architectural  Section  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Art,  who  is  the  Minister  of  Architecture,  that  it 
has  not  been  repeated. 

« The  learned  education  amd  great  influence  of 
the  clerical  profession,”  Baid  the  President  of  the 
Society,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  “ must  enable 
them  greatly  to  aid  the  study  and  appreciation 
of  architecture,  by  creating  or  disseminating  an 
interest  and  taBte  for  it  among  the  upper  classes, 
and,  indeed,  all  classes  of  society.  But  we 
have  to  guard  against  anything  like  interference 
on  their  part  in  reference  to  the  style  or  plans  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  common  sense  might 
have  informed  them  are  safest  left  to  the  edu- 
cated taste  and  judgment  of  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  architecture, — on  which 
we  should  bear  in  mind  that  clergymen  as  a body 
are  just  as  liable  to  fall  into  grievous  errors  as 
any  other  persons ; and  that  to  render  their 
labours  in  the  field  of  architectural  criticism 
really  valuable  to  the  cause  of  art,  it  is  import- 
ant that  their  works  be  taken  at  their  real  value, 
which  must  be  juBt  in  proportion  to  the  educa- 
tion, general  intelligence,  and  judgment  of  their 
authors. 

I am  the  more  anxious,”  he  continued,  “ on  this 
point,  because  I happen  to  know  that  much  mis- 
chief to  the  cause  of  art  has  been  done,  and  is 
still  doing,  in  our  mother  country  and  other 
countries  of  Europe  by  Buch  interference,  as 
well  as  by  the  dictation  of  non-professional 
writers  on  architecture  generally,  some  of  whom 
it  is  to  be  feared,  never  held  a pencil,  and  have 
no  other  qualification  for  the  task  than  the  power 
of  literary  composition,  except  what  knowledge 
they  may  have  attained  to  by  what  is  called 
cramming.  Such  can  only  confuse,  perplex,  and 
mislead  their  readers.  How  can  men  know  any- 
thing about  the  capabilities  or  susceptibilities  of 
styles  who,  having  never  drawn  an  architectural 
line,  are  incapable  of  testing  them  ?” 

There  are  many  architectural  araatenrs,  how- 
ever, among  the  clergy,  who  seem  to  have  a 
fondness  for  the  pursuit  of  our  art,  and  some 
who  have  made  important  researches  into  its 
history  and  principles,  which  they  have  modestly 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  profession, 
by  whom,  of  course,  their  labours  have  been 
gratefully  received. 

The  subject  with  which  I shall  conclude  this 
letter  would  to  many  seem  trifling.  To  me  it 
appears  by  no  means  unimportant.  It  is  at  least 
necessary  to  give  you  a finished  idea  of  the  aspect 
of  this  city. 

There  is  an  enclosed  place  in  each  district  of 
the  city  for  the  reception  of  rubbish  from  build- 


ings taken  down,  or  from  excavations,  or  what 
not;  and  there  being  therefore  no  excuse  for 
laying  rubbish  in  exposed  situations,  and  so  dis- 
figuring the  place,  very  heavy  penalties  are  in- 
flicted on  such  violations  of  public  decency. 

Another  law  very  worthy  of  imitation  here,  is 
that  all  unbuilt  land  within  the  city  or  its 
suburbs  must  be  enclosed  by  a respectable  wall 
or  balustrade,  which  operates  to  the  city  wearing 
always  a finished  holiday  look,  the  more  so,  as 
such  enclosing  wall  is  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
figured by  advertising  bills  or  placards,  such 
things  nowhere  offending  the  public  eye.  More- 
over, during  the  erection  of  a new  edifice  no 
building  materials  are  allowed  to  be  exposed. 
All  must  be  brought  straight  within  a sightly 
enclosure,  high  enough  to  hide  all  building 
operations  from  the  publio  gaze.  Moreover,  no 
house  is  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  by  broken 
windows,  omission  of  painting,  or  other  repairs, 
present  a dilapidated  or  miserable  appearance  to 
the  publio  eye.  Every  owner  is  obliged  to  keep 
his  house  in  some  decent  order  externally.  If 
he  does  not,  after  being  duly  warned,  it  is 
restored,  at  his  own  cost,  by  the  authorities. 

My  wife,  who  is  a great  stickler  for  cleanliness 
and  tidiness,  is  loud  in  her  approbation  of  this, 
which  has  brought  her  into  some  rather  sharp 
disputes  with  her  friends  and  others;  in  which 
it  is  contended  against  her  that  it  is  inimical 
to  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  a position  to  which 
my  good  lady  replies,  and  I think  justly,  that 
such  laws  are  no  more  inimical  to  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  than  those  that  are  enacted  ugainst 
theft,  as  both  are  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  ; those  in  question  being  to  restrain  from 
hurting  its  sense  of  beauty,  propriety,  and  order, 
which  no  man  has  a right  to  do. 

For  my  own  part,  however  oppressive  the 
regulations  may  seem  to  individuals,  something 
of  the  kind  always  seemed  to  me  desirable, — for 
want  of  them  what  a wretched  aspect  many  parts 
of  our  great  towns  exhibit.  Liverpool,  where 
building  operations  are  for  ever  and  in  all  direc- 
tions going  on,  must  at  all  times  present  a 
slovenly  littered  appearance.  It  is  always,  we 
may  say,  in  ddshabilld ; or  rather  it  can  never 
look  finished,  however  great  its  extent. 

My  wife  says  she  would  have  a law  to  com- 
pel the  cleaning  of  the  woodwork  in  front  of 
houses  every  three  months,  and  their  re- 
painting  every  year,  and  would  have  people  fined 
for  allowing  a single  broken  pane  in  their 
windows.  But  this  is  a woman’s  notion,  which  I 
fear  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  carrying  out. 

Of  annoyance  from  bad  designs  in  this  city  of 
advanced  art  there  is  little  danger.  It  is  saved 
from  that  most  melancholy  ot  all  spectacles, — 
bad  building,  I mean  bad  construction  and 
materials,  inducing  premature  ruin  and  decay, 
by  a very  Btringent  Building  Act.  The  lowest 
class  of  houses  are  as  well  and  as  substantially 
built  of  their  kind  as  those  of  the  highest.  The 
walls,  too,  of  small  houses  are  not  made  of  a 
thickness  merely  proportioned  to  their  height 
and  extent,  but  they  are  made  of  a thickness 
sufficient  to  equalise  the  temperature.  No 
human  dwelling,  for  example,  must  have  its  ex- 
ternal walls  less  than  a brick  and  a half  thick  to 
the  top,  with  proper  increase  in  the  foundation, 
and  no  division-wall  between  the  smallest  houses 
less  than  the  same  thickness  ; if  of  stone,  2 ft. 
thick.  Should  this  thickness  of  party-walls  to 
the  smallest  houses  seem  to  you  excessive,  bear 
in  mind  that  privacy,  and  security  from  spread 
of  fire  from  house  to  house  is  at  least  aided  by 
it.  Scamozzi  Smith. 


DR.  SCHLIEMANN’S  INVESTIGATIONS 
IN  THE  TROAD. 

"We  were  the  first  to  announce  in  England  the 
news  which  took  the  archaeological  world  by 
surprise,  of  the  remarkable  remains  brought  to 
light,  through  the  energy  and  perseverance  of 
Dr.  Schliemann,  on  what  their  discoverer  now 
unhesitatingly  pronounces  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
oldest  and  greatest  epic  poem  of  the  world. 
This  may,  perhaps,  Berve  as  an  apology,  if  any 
is  needed,  for  a comparative  delay,  owing  to 
press  of  other  matters  of  immediate  interest,  in 
doing  justice  to  the  record  of  Dr.  Sohliemann’s 
work  in  the  English  translation  of  Miss  Dora 
Schmitz,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Philip 
Smith,*  and  illustrated  by  about  500  engravings 


* Troy,  and  its  Remains : a Narrative  of  Researches 
made  on  the  Site  of  Ilium  and  on  the  Trojan  Plain.  By 
Dr.  Henry  Schliemann.  Translated  with  the  Author’s 
sanction.  Edited  by  Philip  Smith,  B.A.  With  maps, 
plans,  views,  and  cuts  illustrating  500  objects  of  antiquity 
discovered  on  the  site.  London  : John  Murray. 


of  various  classes  of  objects  discovered  on  the 
Bite.  The  book  derives  an  additional  interest  \ 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  together; 
not  being  a record  in  the  past  tense,  made  when  j 
the  work  was  completed,  but  a series  of  chapters-  j 

written  at  intervals  while  the  excavations  were  i 
in  progress,  and  more  or  less  in  a “ present  I 
tense  ” form ; so  that  we  get  the  record  of  the  i 

condition  of  the  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  | 

the  several  stages  of  the  discovery  unfolded  | 
themselves,  as  it  proceeded.  The  author  in  the 
original  preserved  this  journal  form  so  far  as  to  j 
leave  uncontradicted  in  some  earlier  portions  the 
views  which,  after  further  investigation,  he 
abandoned  or  modified ; and  the  editor  of 
the  English  edition  has  done  well  to  retain  this 
dramatic  form  (as  it  may  be  termed)  of  the 
history,  merely  adding  now  and  then  an  explana- 
tory note  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  I 
subsequent  repudiation  of  this  or  that  theory. 

Dr.  Schliemann  seems  to  have  had  a very  early  i 
prepossession  in  regard  to  Homer,  commencing  j 
in  an  odd  way  enough,  as  appears  from  his  short  i 
autobiographical  notice ; an  account  which  is,, 
in  itself,  of  no  little  interest,  as  a tale  of  appa-  j 
rently  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  position  I 
or  even  education,  overcome  by  indomitable 
application  and  resolution.  There  is  some- 
thing in  his  acoount  of  his  early  misery  and 
privation  which  reoalls  the  early  history  of 
Dickens,  though  it  is  told  with  far  more  sim-  j 
plicity  than  the  latter  ever  evinced.  Dr.  Schlie-  1 
mann’s  father,  it  appears,  had  early  interested 
him  in  the  Homerio  heroes ; but  his  reminiscences 
had  nearly  disappeared  before  the  daily  drudgery  j 
of  a shopboy’s  life,  though  the  love  of  learning  j 
did  not  die  out  of  him,  and  was  thus  revived  : — 

“ I shall  never  forget  the  evening  when  a drunken- 
miller  came  into  the  shop.  He  was  the  son  of  a Pro- 
testant clergyman  in  a village  near  l’eterow,  and  had 
almost  concluded  his  studies  at  the  Gymnasium,  when  he 
was  expelled  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct.  To  punish 
him  for  this,  his  lather  made  him  learn  the  trade  of  a 
miller.  Dissatisfied  with  his  lot,  the  young  man  gave 
himself  up  to  drink,  which,  however,  had  not  made  him 
forget  his  Homer,  for  he  recited  to  us  about  one  hundred 
lines  of  the  poet,  observing  the  rythmic  cadence.  Although 
I did  not  understand  a word,  the  melodious  speech  made 
a deep  impression  upon  me,  and  l wept  bitter  tears  for 
my  unhappy  fate.  Thrice  I got  him  to  repeat  to  me  those 
godlike  verses,  paying  him  with  three  glasses  ot  brandy, 
which  I bought  with  the  few  pence  that  made  up  my  for- 
tune. From  that  moment  I never  ceased  to  pray  God 
that,  by  His  graee,  I might  yet  have  the  happiness  to-  i 
learn  Greek." 

The  naivete  of  the  concluding  sentence  is 
cnrionsly  characteristic  of  the  old  German  i 
pietistic  mind;  but  the  future  investigator  of 
Troy,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  neglect  to 
supplement  his  petitions  by  practical  efforts  of  I 
his  own.  For  the  remaining  details  of  his 
chequered  life,  and  the  dogged  resolution  with  i 
which  he  set  to  work  at  acquiring  languages  in 
every  interval  of  necessary  occupation,  we  must  ! 
refer  the  reader  to  the  autobiographical  sketch- 
But  the  transition  from  the  unhappy  slaving  : 
shop-boy,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  Greek, 
to  the  successful  discoverer  of  what  has  at  least  ll 
the  best  claim  to  pass  for  the  site  of  Troy,  is  a 
specimen  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  too  curious  i, 
to  omit. 

The  main  facts  in  regard  to  the  recent  opera-  J 
tions  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  are  pretty  well  i 
known  to  our  readers,  or  at  least  their  general  j 
results.  We  should  rather  aim  here  at  calling  :! 
attention  to  some  of  the  more  significant  points  i 
in  connexion  with  the  method  employed,  and  the  i 
nature  of  the  articles  discovered,  referring  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself  for  further  details.  :i 
What  particularly  distinguishes  Dr.  Schliemann  it 
from  former  investigators  of  the  subject  is  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  he  has  brought  all  I 
his  theories  and  researches  to  the  practical  test  ;l 
of  digging  for  ocular  evidence  in  the  shape  of  n 
relics  and  remains.  The  question  as  to  the 
reality  of  Troy,  and  as  to  its  situation,  if  real, 
has  been,  as  we  need  not  remark,  an  object  ' 
of  interest  for  many  centuries.  There  have 
been  writers  who  have  merely  theorised  upon 
it  from  comparison  of  the  Homeric  account 
with  maps  and  modern  names,  without  so.  much 
as  visiting  the  site.  OtherB  have  visited  it,  and 
founded  their  speculations  upon  considerations  . 
of  the  run  of  the  country,  the  natural  features  of 
the  landscape,  with  more  or  less  plausibility  and  i 
ingenuity.  Dr.  Schliemann,  we  believe,  is  the  : 
first  who  has  reduced  the  hunt  for  the  supposed 
site  of  Troy  to  the  prosaic,  practical,  and  (we  , 
may  add)  expensive  test  of  downright  digging  .. 
for  it.  This  practical  test,  by  Dr.  Schliemann  S 
account  (and  it  seems  to  be  admitted  on  all  i 
hands  that  his  narrative  is  quite  beyond  impeach- 
ment  as  to  facts)  at  once  disposed  of  the  t 
heights  of  Burnabashi,  which  had  of  late  been 
the  favourite  site  with  Trojan  critics ; sinoe 
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excavations  here  led  to  the  undisturbed  soil  or 
rock  within  a veiy  little  distance  of  the  surface 
The  excavations  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  led  to 
results  at  least  sufficiently  different  from  this. 
A section  of  the  formations  pierced  through 
gives,  at  a glance,  a rough  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  layers  of  debris  which  form  the  upper  portion 
of  this  hill,  and  the  accumulation  of  which  has 
considerably  increased  its  original  height,  from 
40  ft.  to  46  ft.  having  been  pierced  before  the 
original  surface  was  reached.  Within  this  thick- 
ness Dr.  Schlieuiann  recognised  five  distinct 
strata,  discriminated  from  one  another  by  the 
character  of  the  remains  found  in  them.  The 
upper  stratum,  about  G ft.  thick,  contains  in- 
scriptions as  late  as  the  second  century,  and 
coins  as  late  as  Constantine  and  his  immediate 
successors  ; and  Dr.  Schliemann  identifies  this 
stratum  with  the  Greek  colony  whose  existence 
is  inferred  in  a passage  which  he  quotes  from 
Herodotus,  as  dating  from  at  least  500  B.C., 
though  he  gives  it  (with  scarcely  sufficient 
reason  from  the  evidence  adduced)  a probable 
date  from  two  hundred  years  earlier.  “ The 
house  walls  of  Hellenic  architecture,  consisting  of 
large  stones  without  cement,  as  well  as  the°re- 
mains  of  Greek  household  utensils,  do  not,  how- 
ever, extend  in  any  case  to  a depth  of  more  than 
two  metres  (6£  ft.)  in  the  excavations  on 
the  flat  surface  of  the  hill.”  “ Below  this  the  im- 
* men8e  layer  of  ddbris,  which  has  been  left  by  the 
| four  different  nations  that  successively  inhabited 
the  hill  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  colony 
I that  is  before  700  B.C.,  is  an  immensely  rich 
cornucopia  of  the  most  remarkable  terra-cottas, 
such  as  have  never  been  seen  before,  and  of 
other  objects  which  have  not  the  most  distant 
resemblance  to  the  productions  of  Hellenic  art.” 
The  possible  question  whether  this  enormous 
| mass  might  be  composed  of  material  brought 
frofn  other  places  and  piled  here  to  increase  the 
height  of  the  hill  for  some  special  purpose,  is 
i answered  by  the  fact  that  all  the  remains  of 
! ma8°niT  occurring  in  the  various  strata  rest 
upon  strong  foundations,  and  are  the  ruins  of 
1 real  houses ; and  all  the  large  urns  discovered 
' were  in  an  upright  position.  Although  evidently 
convinced  at  an  early  stage  of  his  work  that  ho 
1 had  found  his  mark,  Dr.  Sohliemann’s  opinion 
! as  to  which  of  the  strata  was  to  bo  assumed 
l fiS  th0  'Jrojan  one  varied  at  different  epochs  of 
1 v j i and  afc  one  Perio(i  be  writes  as  if  he 
j had  finally  determined  on  the  lower  and  thickest 
i stratum  as  the  one;  but  the  verdict  in  the  end 
was  given  decisively  in  favour  of  the  one  next 
above  this  (about  10  ft.  in  thickness),  and  could 
j not  bo  otherwise,  from  the  extent  and  nature  of 
j the  remains  discovered  in  it.  Not  that  we 
I are  saying  here  that  there  is  any  absolute  con- 
viction  that  here  were  the  ruins  of  Homer’s 
_lroy  (a  point  on  which  we  have  a word  to  say 
i just  now),  but  that  here  was  by  far  the  riohest 
and  most  important  collection  of  relics ; here 
| were  manifest  traoes  of  destruction  by  fire  ; aud 
j 7?r®w®r.e  reraaina  of  walls  and  masonry  which 
;;  "f:  schliemann  considered  could  be  identified 
C with  parts  of  the  city  referred  to  in  the  “ Iliad.” 
ij  Leaving  this  latter  consideration  on  one  side  for 
a moment,  we  may  notice  one  conclusion  to  be 
j drawn  from  the  aooount  of  the  “yields  ” of  the 
j ^“erent  strata,  as  to  the  fallacy  of  drawing 
j “Jrenoes  in  _ regard  to  the  relative  age  of 
1 difterent  remains  from  the  proportion  of  stone 
' “PlMMiita  found  in  them.  Whatever  opinion 
l might  be  formed  as  to  the  positive  date  of 
;;  the  different  strata,  their  relative  date  is  left 
■ beyond  doubt  by  their  position  one  upon 
] ier‘  But  in  the  sfcratum  immediately  below 
the  Greek  remains,  Dr.  Schliemann  found  such 
i|  a number  of  stone  implements  and  stone  idols 
of  a rude  enough  type,  that  he  jumped  at  the 
! -conclusion  that  he  was  in  the  “stone  age,”  and 
m fact  anterior  to  any  probable  date  of  Troy. 

But  as  he  went  further  down,  contrary  to  all 
I;  established  rules  aud  regulations,  the  workman  - 
i ship  of  the  articles  found  became  better,  and 
■the  stone  gradually  disappeared,  and  was  re- 
i placed  by  iron,  copper,  and  bronze  of  superior 
workmanship.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
investigations  of  this  kind  have  brought  out  re- 
suits  diametrically  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the 
m uniform  progress  of  civilisation,  and  have  led 
'instead  to  the  conclusion  that  long  periods  of 

0 progressive  deterioration  had  been  going  on. 

1 Perhaps  the  kind  of  light  thus  thrown  upon 
>' theories  of  national  development  is  not  the  least 
! important  of  the  results  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
labours. 

Among  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the 
jterra- cotta  remains  found  in  the  various  strata, 
and  especially  the  one  particularly  selected  as 
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representing  the  remains  of  Troy,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  by  far  is  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  a face  of  a more  or  less  owlish  cha- 
racter  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  vase,  accom- 
pamed  by  suggestions  of  the  female  figure  in  a 
rude  shape  on  the  body  of  the  vase ; almost 
always  mamma  in  a sufficiently  recognisable 
orm,  frequently  accompanied  by  a symbolical 
representation  of  the  navel,  sometimes  with  the 
epresentation  of  long  hair  behind,  and  almost 
invariably  with  a rude  imitation  of  upraised 
arms  or  wings,  at  first  sight  looking  like  handles. 
^^pto.how»  ia  the  p,ate  (fi&- !)  wants 
these  arms,  but  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  specimens  of  this  class  of 
object,  and  also  for  the  ornamental  girdle  which 

still  rGS  m befcw.e,en  the  breasts,  and  which  is  a 
Btill  further  evidence  of  its  intention  as  a rou«h 
representation  of  a figure.  In  fig.  2,  which 
represents  the.largest  of  the  vases  found  in  “The 

orTv  n s°lrf  Tl'07'’  (2°  io-  Wgk).  ‘to  arms 
or,  as  Dr.  Sohliemann  here  calls  them,  "winus" 
(m  reference  to  the  owl  head),  are  seen,  and  in 
hg-  J the  wing  form  is  more  marked.  The  owl’s 

onathe' hi"  ' r .D“mborlBa3  examples,  sometimes 
on  the  body  of  the  vase,  sometimes  separate,  and 
formrng  the  lid;  specimens  of  these  separate 
Ms  are  given  m Sgs.  3,  4,  5,  and  not  improbably 
S 4°’  9’  wh,oh  *8  wanting,  may  havo 

taken  this  form.  That  there  was  some  important 
symbolical  meaning  attached  to  this  constantly. 

InTnTI  5?“™  there  Can  lra,'dly  bB  a doabt  ; 

and  Dr.  Schliemann  connects  it  with  the  worship 
of  Fallas,  to  whom,  as  every  one  knows,  the  owl 
was  sacred  in  the  days  of  olassio  Greece,  and 
who  is  continually  named  in  the  “Iliad”  as 
7k«*«nr.  s'AOfivv,  or,  as  he  translates  it, 
which  fddea3  Atbena  with  the  owl’s  face,” 
the  s-  f-  oont“da  13  ‘is  real  meaning  if 
the  adjective,  and  not  •<  bright.eved.’’  nr  “ h!„„ 


the  mo  arrangement  around  it  (p.  119).  Among 
the  most  numerous  class  of  objects  discovered 
™ ,a  ■I"1“be^  of  ama»  terra-cotta  whorls, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  flattened  spheroids  and 
engraved  with  signs  and  characters  of  which 
nothing  has  yet  been  made.  A great  many  of  these 
are  engraved  as  an  appendix  to  the  present 
volume ; but  a remarkable  one,  perfectly  circular 
is  given  on  p.  IBS,  which  is  scored  round  in 
parallel  lines  dividing  it  into  zones,  as  if  it  were 
a planetary  symbo1  or  model ; two  of  the  zones 
stndded  with  dots,  and  the  middle  one,  broader 
than  the  rest,  ornamented  by  a repetition  of  the 
J'JiJot  symbol.  It  seems  certain  that  this  object 
must  be  something  more  than  a mere  ornament. 
Of  the  discovery  of  the  most  remarkable 
hnd  made  on  the  Bpot,  and  whioh  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  calls  the  “ Treasury  of  Priam,"  we  may 
quote  the  aooount  in  his  own  words,  though  we 
nave  before  now  referred  to  it 


lh"rT™.i»»  "it J W»ll  whioh  run,  out  from 
i r'  7 , !!  '■  ■ ,In  "■'•'".rating  this  wall  further  and 

directly  b,  tho  ,.d.  of  th.  ntl.™  „f  Ki„g  I 
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the  adjective,  and  not  “ brightleyed,"  or b^nm 
eyed,.  as  usually  translated*  This  is  both 
ingenious  and  startling,  but  no  reader  of 
Homer  we  think,  will  be  willing  to  imagine 
the  bluej-eyed  maid”  as  an  owl-headed  deity  of 
the  Assjo-ian  type,  though  she  may  have  de- 
f-ef,^ated  fchl8  in  a more  prosaic  age,  which 
s the  view  taken  by  Professor  Max  Miiller,  who 
is  distinctly  adverse  to  the  Schliemann  theory 
,,  L- T..T7-  firSt  aPP“™nce  of  Pallas  in  the 
Ihad  she I is  mentioned  as  "the  bright.eyed" 
(according  to  the  usual  translation),  in  thosame 
sentence  in  which  Herd  (Juno)  is  described  as 
the  white-armed,"  so  that  one  may  naturally 
suppose  each  epithet  to  refer  to  ordinary  bodily 
characteristics  However,  these  owl-headed 
vases  are  no  doubt  a remarkable  incident  in 

around  fg7’  !“?  ^ ProbablJr  >™0  new 

ground  for  students  of  ancient  creeds  to  build 
upon.  Of  the  other  vases  of  which  we  give 

form  fat'°CB’ ,fg'  0 rePr03Bnts  a long.spouted 
form  frequently  recurring,  and  which,  if  not  very 
beautiful  seems  practically  proof  against  the 
danger  of  spilling  m pouring  out;  and  flu  7 
represents  a two-handled  form  of  cup,  which 
will  not  stand  except  on  its  rim,  and  whioh  Dr 
Sohhemann  identifies  with  the  Homeric  teira 
B0,ram°nly  translated  “double 
tZf'l  ,bJt.'TIlI0b  3Bem3  muoh  more  rationally 
this  - of  wh!°^°n,  t"-0-bandlBlJ  B»PS,”  such  ns 

a word  of  tba  Eomaa3  0>3° 

a word  of  Greek  derivation)  is  perhaps  a 

descendant.  No.  8 whioh  was  found  not  in  tho 
Trojan  stratum,  but  in  that  above  it,  we  select  as 

can.darttb  7,  °n7°US  3PeoimB"  of  what  may  be 
called  a bngle-shaped  cop.  We  may  mention, 

anrimtmgdUP°“itlle  rBlati’’e  Par>ty  of  taste  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  that  Dr.  Schliemann 

twT  a Sn°d  maU  specimens  (of  which  two  or 
three  are  figured)  of  cups  and  other  vessels  in 
the  shape  of  animals,  on  exactly  the  same 
t,iat  "illc-ju*  in  tbB  *>™  of  a cow 

theVn  6 ‘d  7-  ba°k  tbB  moutb  f0"Mng 

the  spout  winch  Mr.  Buskin  has  somewhere 

uS  ded  (”ot  aa  an  instance  of  the 

utterly  degraded  taste  of  the  lower  orders  in 
England.  Whether  it  be  a grief  or  a oonsola- 

s n of  nrnr  1 ^ ^ ba4  taSte  is  at  lBa3‘ 

sin  or  merely  modern  date. 

Another  point  for  the  arohieologist  to  note 

among  the  salvage  ofDr.  Sohliemann  is  the 

recurrence  of  that  sign  called  the  fylM  4* 

which  we  had  occasion  to  allude  to  recently  ^ 

Potorv'^n  at6  Mr’  Wari”e's  book  »u  Antique 

The  e4lemP°?  °f  -tbe  Hissarlik  Pottery 

tne  emblem  of  the  sun  is  surrounded  bv  four 
crosses  of  this  shape,  which  again  form  across 


th'n'n rih'f T attention  all  tho  more  as  1 

thought  I saw  gold  behind  it.  On  the  top  of  this  cooDer 

£« a thi*  T rod  “nd  “loi”d  ■W-f« 

to5i  it.  thick,  n.3  hard  as  stone,  and  above  this  lav  tho 
wan  °f  for,i/ication  (6  bl^3y“| 

must  h«fAfflhlCh  a built  01  lari?e  stones  and  earth,  aud 
of  Trov  Tn  nrf d ,°  dBt®  after  tld<>  destruction 

ml  t0  w'thdraw  tbe  treasure  from  the 

had  fo  he  4r.30rkme.n,  and  t0  ,save  il  for  archmology,  I 
u “st  expeditions,  and  although  it  was  not  yet 

(This  is*^  wortof1’  1 ifm.me.dia.te,y  bad  • paid™  cluld. 
(101,  is  a word  of  uncertain  demat  on,  which  haa  1 
over  into  Tnrki.h,  a„i  j,  here  employed  in  pile,  „? 
avajrayenc,  or  tune  of  rest).  While  the  men  were  eatina 
and  resting  I cut  out  the  treasure  with  a large  knife 
which  it  was  impossible  to  do  without  tho  very  greatest 
exertion,  and  the  most  fearful  risk  of  my  life  for  the 
great  fortification-wall,  beneath  which  I had'  to  dig 
threatened  every  moment  to  fall  down  upon  me.  But  the 
sight  ol  so  many  objects,  every  one  of  which  is  of  ines- 
tima^e  value  to  aretnedogy,  made  me  foolhardy,  and  I 
never  thought  of  any  danger.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  impossible  for  mo  to  have  removed  the  treasure 

Wll  hoiit.  f li  n hnln  of  n. ..  -J  — : 1.  , . » 


njo  IO  nave  removed  the  trea 

without  the  help  of  my  dear  wife,  who  stood  by  me  ready 
to  pack  the  things  which  I cut  out  in  her  shawl,  and  carry 
them  away,”  1 1 


eonr.i.  bypotkesi.,  of 


Out  of  this  wonderful  bole  in  tbe  wall  came 
forth  a large  copper  shield,  answering  to  the 
Homeric  description  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
shield  ; copper  plates  and  vases  ; then  cups  and 
vessels  of  pure  gold,  flat  pieces  of  Bilver  in  the 
form  of  knife-blades,  &c. ; in  short,  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  enumeration  of  the  articles 
(except  the  shield)  is,  that  Dr.  Sohliemann  had 
gob  straight  into  the  butler’s  pantry  of  the 
period.  With  these  vessels  were  packed  also 
(insido  some  of  them)  gold  ornaments,  diadems, 
and  fillets;  a large  number  of  these  are  engraved 
with  the  English  edition.  Dr.  Schliemann’s 
opinion  is,  that  these  were  articles  packed 
together  for  removal  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  fire,  and  perhaps  from  an  enemy  at  the 
same  time. 

“ My  dear  wife,”  who  is  mentioned  in  tbe  fore- 
going extract,  seems  to  have  been  a helpmeet 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  She  is,  we  are  inci- 
dentally told,  an  Athenian  lady,  possessed  by  a 
great  interest  in  Homer,  and,  which  is  still 
better,  by  a thorough  belief  in  the  interest  and 
value  of  her  husband’s  investigations.  In  several 
places  Dr.  Schliemann  says  that  ho  achieved 
things  with  her  assistance  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  accomplished.  She  accompanied 
him  through  the  whole  of  his  arduous  labours 
living  on  the  scene  of  the  excavations  with  him 
under  no  little  discomfort  and  privation.  The 
workmen  were  by  no  means  easy  to  deal  with. 
On  one  occasion,  it  will  be  refreshing  to  English 
architects  to  hear,  seventy  of  them  struck  for 
increased  pay,  under  the  impression  that  as  the 
weather  was  fine  their  employer  would  not  lose 
a day,  and  could  not  get  on  without  them.  Dr. 
Schleimann,  to  their  great  discomfiture,  employed 
one  day  in  going  or  sending  round  to  the  nearest 
villages  and  procured  hands  in  their  place  by 
the  next  morniDg,  and  these  obstructives  found 
themselves  completely  humbled  and  outwitted. 
His  difficulties  with  the  Turkish  Government  were 
considerable,  and  not  creditable  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Dr.  Schliemann  defends  himself  against 
the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  him  of 
having  broken  faith  with  them.  After  a good  deal 
of  bartering  and  huckstering,  for  the  privilege  of 
excavating,  with  Safvet  Pacba  (whose  only 
interest  in  tho  matter  was  an  expectation  that 
gold  would  be  found  there),  and  after  the  Pacha 
had  already  directly  broken  his  word  once,  it  was 
at  last  arranged  that  Dr.  Schliemann  should  have 
permission  to  excavate  as  much  as  he  wished,  on 
condition  of  giving  over  one-half  what  he  found 
to  the  Pacha,  a stipulation  assented  to  on  con- 
dition that  Dr.  Schliemann  Bhould  have  liberty 
‘to  carry  the  other  half  out  of  Turkey.  “But 
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the  right  thus  conceded  to  me  was  revoked  in 
1872  by  a ministerial  decree,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  I was  not  to  export  any  part  of  my  share  of 
the  discovered  antiquities ; but  that  I had  the 
right  to  sell  them  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish 
Government,  by  thisnew  decree,  broke  our  written 
contract  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  I 

was  released  from  every  obligation I 

kept  everything  valuable  that  I found  for  myself, 
and  thus  saved  it  for  science,  and  I feel  sure  that 
the  whole  civilised  world  will  approve  of  my 
having  done  so.”  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
verdict  of  the  civilised  world. 

We  have  given  but  a very  slight  and  imperfect 
idea  of  the  information  afforded  in  this  interest- 
ing volume,  which  is  written  with  a simplicity 
and  directness  of  manner  only  broken  through 
now  and  then  by  a little  exaggerated,  but 
sincere,  enthusiasm  over  some  of  the  objects 
discovered.  What  is  the  relation  of  this  dis- 
covery to  the  Troy  of  Homer  is  another  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Schliemann  has  laid  himself  open  to 
a good  deal  of  criticism  by  the  directness  with 
which  he  has  assumed  the  personages  and 
places  of  the  “ Iliad  ” as  facts  ; the  most  pointed 
instance  being  his  fixing  the  name  of  “ Priam’s 
Treasury”  on  this  remarkable  collection  of 
utensils ; which  is  about  as  practical  and 
probable  as  if  a man  were  to  find  a collection 
of  antique  weapons  of  the  chase  somewhere  in 


excavated,  and  see  the  cramped  proportions  of  I 
the  little  place,  and  compare  it  with  the  im- 
mortal “ wide-built  city  ” of  Homer,  all  idea  of  :j 
the  discovery  as  an  addition  to  the  interest  of  I 
the  poem  seems  to  vanish.  To  have  the  Homeric  | 
Troy  cut  down  to  this  would  be  a serious  blow  I 
indeed.  All  that  can  be  said  in  regard  to  this  :: 
part  of  the  question  is  that  if  the  “ Iliad  ” had  a : 
foundation  in  some  real  event,  this  is  a more  <n 
probable  scene  of  that  event  than  any  other  yet 
suggested.  But  the  Homerio  poem,  whether  .i 
with  any  substratum  of  fact  or  not,  is  so  purely  1 
imaginative  and  romantic,  that  an  attempt  to  fit  i 
it  to  topographical  facts  must  be  a failure,  as  i 
well  as  a great  injury  to  the  effect  of  the  poem. 
This  is  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  any 
doubt  can  be  thrown  on  the  value  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann’s  discovery.  In  any  other  light,  it  must  i. 
rank  among  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  archmology ; and  the  presence  of  this 
accumulated  heap  of  ancient  remains  which 
yields  itself  up  to  the  first  determined  search,  : 
though  lying  neglected  for  ages,  suggests  the 
advisability  of  further  and  more  systematic 
investigation  of  this  kind  in  other  quarters.  .|i 
Who  can  tell  what  new  and  unsuspected  records  j i 
of  early  human  history  may  be  lying  about  the  ! 
globe,  ready  to  yield  up  their  secrets  to  those  > 
who  will  have  the  energy  and  industry  to  dig  I 
them  out  ? 


Fig.  8. 


Assyria,  and  call  it" Nimrod’s  Gun-room  ’’  Some 
of  the  coincidences,  thongh  not  counting  tor 
much  when  taken  apart,  are  certainly  remarkable 
when  added  to  the  others;  for  instance.  Dr. 
Schliemann  seems  to  have  been  much  struck 
with  the  violent  and  continued  strong  winds 
which  he  encountered  during  his  work  at 
Hissarlik,  and  not  unnaturally  compares  this 
fact  with  Homer’s  favourite  epithet  for  the  city , 
familiarised  to  English  readers  by  the  line  in 
! one  of  the  finest  of  Tennyson’s  earlier  poems 
“ Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  plans  of  the  walls  as 


Fig.  7. 


Fig.  9. 
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THE  LIFE-BOAT  STATION,  WALMER. Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooke,  Architect. 


THE  WALMER  LIFE-BOAT  STATION. 

THE  NATIONAL  LIFE. BOAT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Life-boat 
Institution  was  held  last  week,  and  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  made  an  excellent  address,  de- 
scribing the  important  work  which  has  been  done 
through  its  instrumentality.  The  report,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  R.  Lewis  (the  secretary))  showed 
that,  since  the  last  meeting,  the  Institution  had 


placed  twelve  new  life-boats  on  the  coast,— five 
of  them  at  new  stations,  and  the  others  replacing 
old  or  inferior  boats.  Seven  of  them  had  been 
provided  with  transporting  carriages,  and  six 
new  boat-houses  had  been  built.  During  the 
’ past  year  the  society’s  life-boats,  which  are  now 
250  in  number,  had  saved  543  persons,  nearly  all 
of  them  under  perilous  circumstances,  when 
ordinary  boats  could  not  have  effected  their 
rescue,  or  could  only  have  done  so  at  extreme 


risk  to  those  on  board  them.  These  invaluable 
services  since  the  last  annual  meeting  had  hap- 
pily been  rendered  without  any  loss  of  life 
among  the  brave  men  who  had  performed  them. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  know  that,  as  far  as  the 
operations  of  this  institution  were  concerned, 
the  violence  of  no  storm  appalled  the  brave  men 
who  manned  the  life-boats.  The  number  of  lives 
| saved  from  its  first  establishment  to  the  present 
time,  either  by  its  lifeboats  or  by  special  exer- 
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tion8,  for  which  ifc  had  granted  rewards,  was 
22,866.  Language  failed  to  express  adequately 
the  gratitude  which  every  one  must  feel  who 
ponders  over  this  noble  list  of  lives  saved,  and 
the  instinctive  thankfulness  that  rises  up  in  the 
heart  that  such  great  work  has  been  accom- 
plished on  our  shores.  The  total  amount  of  the 
receipts  during  the  past  year  had  been 
33,500Z.  14s.  2d.,  and  of  that  sum  7,213Z.  were  the 
result  of  special  gifts  to  defray  the  cost  of  ten 
life-boats.  The  expenditure,  including  liabilities, 
had  amounted  to  32,3631.  17s.  7d.  Entering  on 
the  fifty-second  year  of  its  existence,  the  National 
Life-boat  Institution,  in  the  maturity  of  its 
strength  and  experience,  had  every  encourage- 
ment to  pursue  its  career  of  active  work  with 
unabated  vigour  and  undiminished  confidence. 

In  furnishing  a life-boat’s  equipment,  the  first 
duty  is  to  provide  her  with  everything  than  can 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  those  employed  on  this 
dangerous  service  ; and  secondly,  to  make  her  as 
far  as  possible  independent  of  all  assistance  from 
wrecked  vessels,  the  crews  of  which  are  often  in 
a helpless  state,  perhaps  lashed  to  the  rigging, 
and  unable  to  throw  a rope,  or  even  to  get  from 
the  wreck  to  the  boat  without  help. 

A life-boat  is  therefore  provided  with  life- 
lines, some  festooned  round  her  sides,  by  the  aid 
of  which  any  one  in  the  water  using  them  as 
stirrups  can  get  int®  her;  others  with  corks  at- 
tached are  thrown  from  within  her  when  along- 
side a wreck,  and  float  on  the  water  all  around 
her.  She  is  also  furnished  with  a cork  life-buoy, 
which,  with  a line  attached,  can  be  thrown,  or 
floated,  to  any  one  in  the  water,  who  might  be 
too  distant  to  reach  the  life-lines  of  the  boat. 
She  has  likewise  strong  but  light  lines  with 
grappling-irons  attaohed,  one  at  the  bow  and 
another  at  the  stern,  which,  by  being  thrown  into 
tho  rigging  or  on  board  a wreck,  fasten  them- 
selves, so  that  tho  boat  can  be  at  once  held  to 
the  wreck  without  the  assistance  of  any  one  in 
her.  An  anchor  and  cable;  a good  lantern  for 
nightwork ; a compass ; and  a drogue  or  water- 
bag,  which  is  dragged  behind  a boat  to  prevent 
“broacliing-to”  when  running  before  a heavy 
sea,  are  also  necessary  to  a complete  life-boat’s 
equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  life-boat,  transporting  car- 
riage, and  equipment,  a suitable  house  is  in- 
dispensable to  shelter  them  from  tho  weather 
when  out  of  use.  Iu  1857,  the  Institution 
secured  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  as  it* 
honorary  architect,  and  his  co-operation  in  con. 
nexion  with  tho  erection  of  its  life-boat  houses 
has  been  very  valuable.  From  his  plans  and 
specifications  upwards  of  200  substantial  and 
well-built  houses  havo  been  constructed  at 
different  life-boat  stations. 

In  choosing  sites  of  ground  on  which  the 
life-boat  houses  are  to  be  built,  regard  is  par. 
ticularly  taken  to  their  convenience,  so  that  they 
may  be  handy  for  launching  the  life-boat,  aud 
for  her  easy  transport  on  her  carriage  along  the 
coast  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  The  house  is 
usually  40  ft.  long  and  17  ft.  wide  ; its  doors  are 
14  ft.  wide,  and  their  height  about  12  ft.  There 
are  folding-doors  of  the  above  dimensions  facing 
the  water ; and  if  it  should  be  deemed  an  advan- 
tage to  be  able  to  take  the  boat  on  her  carriage 
to  tho  rear  of  the  house,  doors  of  the  same 
dimensions  are  also  placed  at  that  end,  other- 
wise  a small  door  at  the  rear  end  suffices.  The 
life-boat  house  is  usually  a substantial  building, 
built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  having  a Blated  roof. 

A boarding  or  flooring,  about  6 ft.  iu  length,  is 
placed  over  the  joists  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
house,  to  keep  the>pare  stores  on  ; and  a batten 
with  wooden  pegs  for  hanging  up  the  life-belts 
and  small  lines,  is  fixed  at  a convenient  height 
along  the  side  wall.  In  some  of  the  life-boat 
houses  gas  has  been  fitted. 

The  average  expense  of  a complete  life-boat 
station  is  800Z.,  in  addition  to  70 1.  a year  needed 
to  keep  the  establishment  in  a state  of  efficiency. 
The  cost  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Life-boat  and  her  equipment,  including  life-belts 

for  the  crew,  and  transporting  carriage  for  the 

life-boat £550 

Boat-house  (average  cost)  250 


view.  There  is  a loft  at  one  end  of  the  house 
for  tackle,  and  the  walls  are  fitted  with  pegs  for 
life-belts.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  louvred 
openings  in  gables  and  sides  of  house  by  fixed 
louvres  in  casements,  alternate  with  glazed 
windqws. 

The  life-boat  was  christened,  and  the  station 
opened,  by  the  Lady  Victoria  Leveson  Gower, 
the  youthful  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Granville,  who,  with  many  distinguished  guests 
then  visiting  at  the  castle,  attended  on  the 
occasion. 

The  verandah,  or  covered  ways,  on  each  side 
are  fitted  up  with  seats,  and  afford  comfort  and 
shelter  to  the  sailors.  The  work  was  satisfac- 
torily  carried  out  from  Mr.  Cooke’s  designs  by 
Messrs.  Denne,  of  Deal,  at  a total  cost  of  516Z. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly  of  the 
importance  of  tho  work  which  the  Life-boat 
Institution  is  formed  to  do,  and  of  the  value  of 
the  results  which  have  attended  its  labours. 


Total £800 

We  take  the  opportunity  to  illustrate  the 
life-boat  station  which  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted at 

Walmer. 

This  house  is  built  with  Kentish  rag  and  Bath 
stone  dressings,  the  verandahs  and  uprights, 
and  all  exposed  woodwork,  being  stained°and 
varnished.  There  are  large  doors  about  14  ft. 
wide  at  the  end  opposite  to  that  shown  in  the 


THE  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  SAVINGS 
BANK. 

Tue  Provident  Institution  Savings  Bank, 
St.  Martin’s-place,  was  first  established  in 
Leicester-place,  in  the  year  1816,  with  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  for  its  president.  It  has  been 
carried  on  from  that  date  up  to  the  present  time, 
during  which  period,  as  shown  by  last  annual 
report,  23rd  June,  1874,  329,595  accounts  have 
been  opened  by  depositors  and  by  trustees  of 
friendly  and  charitable  societies,  who  have  paid 
in  (including  interest  credited)  the  sum  of 
19,065, 177Z.  3s.  2d.,  of  which  17,478,649Z.  19s.  lOd. 
have  been  repaid  to  them,  leaving  a balance  of 
1,586,527Z.  3s.  4d.  then  due  to  40,285  depositors. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
in  May,  1838,  the  Lord  Dynevor  was  elected 
president,  and  upon  his  lordship’s  resignation, 
on  [the  1st  of  March,  1849,  his  Royal  Highness 
tho  Prince  Consort,  having  intimated  his  willing- 
ness, was  duly  elected  president,  and  took  a 
lively  interest  in  the  institution,  and  wished  for 
a thorough  examination  into  the  state  and  sys- 
tem of  the  accounts,  by  an  accountant,  which 
was  made.  On  the  receipt  of  the  report,  the 
following  letter  was  received  by  Mr.  Wray,  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  Provident  Institution 

“ Buckingham  Palace,  Oth  April,  1850. 

I havo  received  the  commands  of  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  to  forward  to  you  the  report  of  the 
examination  of  the  accounts  and  system  of  the  Provident 
Institution,  St.  Martin' s-place.  I likewise  send  you  the 
voluminous  documents  which  - accompany  this  report 
which  fully  prove  the  care  and  attention  which  havo  been 
employed  by  the  accountant  who  has  conducted  the 
inquiry.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  find  the  full  confidence  which  he  had  reposed  in 
the  excellence  of  this  Institution  fully  justified  by  the 
result  of  this  searching  examination. 

C.  B.  Phipps.” 

After  the  lamented  death  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort,  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster filled  the  office  of  president,  which  is 
now  held  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  who  was  elected  in  July,  1870. 

This  Institution  increased  so  rapidly  that  its 
original  site  was  not  sufficiently  large,  so  that 
a building  was  erected,  No.  5,  St.  Martin’s-place, 
in  the  year  1830,  where  its  business  was  carried 
on  for  forty-three  years.  That  site,  however, 
being  required  under  the  National  Galley  En-’ 
largement  Act,  the  present  handsome  building 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Myers,  according  to 
tho  plans,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
David  Brandon,  architect. 

The  entire  building  includes  a number  of 
vaults  in  the  basement  story,  to  receive  papers 
relating  to  the  transactions  of  the  bank  since  its 
establishment  in  1816,  also  lavatories,  and  a 
luncheon-room  for  the  clerks.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  the  banking-room,  which  measures  47  ft. 
by  32  ft.,  the  public  entrance,  secretary’s  room, 
strong-room,  and  a private  entrance  leading  to  a 
residence  on  the  upper  floors,  and  in  tbe°base- 
ment  story  for  the  secretary.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  Board-room  and  auditor’s  room,  lava- 
tories, &o.  There  is  also  a separate  entrance  in 
Hemming’s-row,  leading  to  a set  of  offices  at 
present  unappropriated. 

The  principal  fronts  in  St.  Martin’s-lane  and 
Hemming’s-row  are  of  Portland  stone,  and 
measure  respectively  44  ft.  by  60  ft.  in  length, 
by  45  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade. 

The  total  cost  of  the  works,  including  the 
builder’s  contract,  and  the  various  interests  in 
the  properties,  was  about  21,000Z.,  subject  to  a 
ground-rent  of  258Z.  per  annum  : this  outlay 
having  been  increased  in  consequence  cf  the 
requirement  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 


to  widen  the  entrance  to  St.  Martin’s-lane  by 
8 ft.,  involving  the  purchase  of  additional 
property  in  HemmiDg’s-row. 


MODELS  BY  FOLEY  AT  THE 
BURLINGTON  ARTS  CLUB. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  club  are  now 
collected  the  original  models  and  casts  (small 
size),  made  as  studies  for  a good  many  of  our  late 
gifted  sculptor’s  works,  chiefly  consisting  of  his 
portrait  statues.  The  opportunity  thus  afforded 
of  comparing  these,  in  immediate  juxtaposition, 
brings  out  strikingly  the  power  of  the  artist  in 
individualising  these  works,  and  giving  to  each 
subject  the  attitude  and  manner  which  seem 
most  appropriate  to  his  physiognomy  and 
character.  In  the  statue  of  “Lord  Clyde” 
the  sturdy  attitude,  almost  destitute  of  outward 
grace,  assimilates  remarkably  with  the  stern, 
rugged  features  of  this  born  soldier.  The  figure 
of  “ Lord  Herbert,”  designed  for  the  War  Office, 
is  remarkably  grand  in  its  thoughtful  and  wrapt 
expression  aud  action  ; and  that  of  “ Stonewall 
Jackson  ” may  be  classed  with  it  as  a figure  in 
which  heavy  drapery  is  made  use  of  to  intensify 
the  expression  of  grandeur  which  is  aimed  at : 
these  two  figures  might  well  stand  as  ex- 
cellent expressions  of  the  theoretic  and  the  active 
forces  of  war ; the  one  deeply  contemplative,  the 
other  prepared  to  fight  his  way  through  all 
obstacles.  Of  statues  of  figures  in  civil  and  pro- 
fessional life,  those  of  Lord  Dunkellin,  Mr. 
Fielden,  and  the  sitting  figure  of  Sir  Chas.  Barry’ 
are  admirable  examples  of  quiet  but  expressive 
poso.  It  is  rather  curious  to  compare  the  model  of 
tho  equestrian  portrait  of  “Lord  Canning,”  dating 
from  some  time  back,  with  that  recent  magni- 
ficent work  “Sir  James  Outram”:  between  the 
quiet  and  inobtrusive  treatment  of  the  former, 
and  the  extraordinary  energy  of  the  latter,  there 
is  evidence  of  half  a lifetime  of  endeavour  and 
progress  in  the  art.  It  is  not  every  artist  who, 
after  a tolerably  long  career,  could  point  to  his 
last  work  as  his  best,  which  the  Outram  statue 
may  be  said  to  be ; as  a portrait-statue,  at  least, 
of  the  equestrian  type,  we  should  doubt  whether 
it  has  ever  been  equalled  for  intense  yet  un- 
exaggerated  force  in  action  and  expression. 

We  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing, 
more  at  leisure,  the  important  collection  of 
works  by  Girtin  now  on  view  at  the  club. 


THE  UNION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

ARCHITECTUItAL  ASSOCIATION. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Society 
was  hold  last  Friday  evening,  the  14th  insfc. 
under  tho  presidency  of  Mr.  Birch,  when  Mr! 
Henry  Skolmerdine  was  elected  member. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  for  the 
facilities  afforded  to  the  members  on  the  occasion 
of  their  recent  visit. 

A letter  was  read  as  to]  the  approaching 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  . 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  (secretary)  said  that  it 
had  been  thought  desirable  that  the  following 
correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting : — 

“ Rojal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland 
December  10th,  1874. 

My  dear  Sir, — The  question  of  certain  reforms 
in  the  constitution  of  our  Institute  having  been 
lately  before  the  Council,  I am  directed  by  it  to 
open  communications  with  you,  in  respect  to  the 
most  important  of  the  desirable  changes  urged 
on  us  by  some  aotive  members  of  our  Society, 
and  which  have  been  received  with  favour.  The 
Council  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  position  and  weight  of  our  local  society,  and 
perhaps  add  some  accession  of  influence  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  if  an 
arrangement  could  be  effected  by  which,  in  the 
main,  our  body  would  be  affiliated  to  it,  re- 
cognising it  as  the  parent  and  central  society, 
and  acting  in  conformity  with  your  laws,  pro. 
fessional  code  and  practice,  scale  of  charges,  &c., 
by  which  we  would  be  guided,  and  which,  we 
believe,  are  now  almost  identical.  (I  enclose 
copies  of  our  Bye-laws  and  the  Scale  of  Profes- 
sional Charges  for  your  information.)  The 
feasibility  of  such  a suggestion  being  put  in 
practice,  is  brought  before  ns  by  the  ‘ Chapter  ’ 
system  of  the  American  Institute. 

Our  ideas  are  that,  without  any  violent  change 
in  the  constitutions  of  our  body,  or  even  in  its 
designation,  or  without  ceasing  to  exercise  any 
of  its  local  functions,  it  might  be  so  merged  into 
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the  parent  Institute  as  to  become  practically  I 
one  ; this  process  we  would  propose  to  effeot  by 
presenting  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  all  members  of  our  local 
Bociety  desirous  of  joining  it,  leaving  your  Insti- 
tute, under  its  existing  bye-laws,  or  suoh  relaxa- 
tion of  them  as  may  be  considered  desirable,  to 
elect  into  the  different  classes  such  applicants  as 
may  appear  eligible  for  each  ; and  our  expecta- 
tion is,  that  if  a satisfactory  arrangement  could 
be  effected,  the  main  body  of  the  fellows  and 
associates  of  our  Institute  would  be  desirous  of 
admission  to  the  senior  society,  and  would 
be  admissible,  and  that  a fusion  would  be 
practically  accomplished  in  course  of  time,  which 
would  go  to  solve  a problem,  now,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  occupying  the  attention  of  your 
Institute  in  regard  to  all  local  and  isolated 
societies. 

The  question  of ’most  practical  importance  to 
be  discuBBed  between  us,  should  our  proposition 
be  entertained,  will  be  a financial  one,  viz., — To 
fix  a rate  of  subscription  to  cover  the  fees  to 
both  the  central  and  local  societies,  without 
being  so  high  as  to  be  a bar  to  the  success  of  a 
scheme  in  which  we  all  are  so  interested ; but 
we  submit  that  this  may  be  accomplished  some, 
where  after  the  manner  in  which  clubs  regulate 
the  subscriptions  of  their  foreign  and  military 
members.  The  Council  are,  however,  of  opinion 
that  this  is  a detail  for  future  discussion,  and 
they  cannot  but  feel  confidence  that  your  Insti- 
tute, should  it  heartily  take  up  the  question  of 
* affiliated  members,’  if  I may  so  call  them,  would 
not  hesitate  to  vary  its  bye-laws  in  such  respects 


“ the  parent  and  centre  society  but  before  this 
could  command  the  support  of  architects  gene- 
rally, and  especially  those  practising  in  the  pro- 
vinces, there  must  be  such  an  alteration  in  the 
working  of  the  Institute  as  would  render  it  of  real 
practical  benefit  to  the  profession. 

In  order  the  better  to  illustrate  some*of  the 
means  whereby  this  must  be  accomplished,  the 
following  ideas  have  occurred  to  me,  which  I 
venture  to  submit  for  consideration  : — 

Facilities  of  membership  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  president  and  council  of  the  local 
societies. 

The  representation  in  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  'Architects  of  architectural 
societies  possessing  a certain  number  of  architect 
members. 

The  establishment  of  a board  of  arbitration  of 
all  matters  affecting  an  architect’s  practice,  at 
which  the  country  members  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  in  cases  of  local  custom  the  societies 
should  be  consulted. 

The  establishment  of  a committee,  or  some 
properly  constituted  authority,  to  examiue  aud 
experimentalise  upon  new  materials  and  inven- 
tions, with  power  to  consult  authorities  thereon. 

The  establishment  of  a committee  to  watch  all 
proceedings  connected  with  the  profession,  and 
to  publish  and  circulate  reports  to  all  the 
societies. 

A reading-room  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute, 
and  means  afforded  to  country  members  of  writing 


as  may  appear  necessary. 

I have  authority  to  lay  our  proposal  before 
Council  in  this  general  form,  and  to  invite  further 
discussion  on  it.  Could  any  practicable  scheme 
be  defined  satisfactory  to  our  respective  Councils, 
we  think  we  can  assure  you  it  would  be  accepted 
by  our  Institute.  The  present  members  on  our 
list  are  36  Fellows,  20  Associates,  and  10 
students. 

Geo.  C.  Henderson, 
Fellow  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.’’ 


‘ 10,  Cloak-lane,  London, 

March  16th,  1876. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  probably  aware  that  a 
short  time  sinoe  a committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  to  con- 
eider  the  best  means  of  extending  the  usefulness 
of  that  body. 

A few  days  ago  a letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  a copy,  was  received  from  Mr.  Eastlake,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  enclosing  a letter  from  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Ireland,  a copy  of  which  is  herewith 
sent : — 

“ ‘ Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Incorporated  7th  William  III., 

9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  W. 

22nd  February,  1875. 

Dear  Sir, — I send  you  enclosed  the  printed 
copy  of  a letter  recently  received  by  the  Council 
of  this  Institute  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  the 
Architects  of  Ireland. 

I am  requested  to  beg  that  you  will  kindly 
bring  the  same  under  the  notice  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Alliance,  and  obtain  their  official  opinion 
on  the  proposed  scheme  of  affiliation  to  this 
Institute,  and  the  possibility  of  extending  it 
to  the  leading  architectural  societies  in  the 
kingdom. 

Awaiting  the  favour  of  your  reply, 

Charles  L.  Eastlake, 
Secretary. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Architectural  Alliance.’ 

The  question  of  the  practicability  of  merging 
the  local  architectural  societies  into  the  Insti- 
tute has  repeatedly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Alliance ; and,  in  accordance  with  a resolution,  a 
sub-oommittee  of  the  latter  held  a conference 
with  a sub-committee  of  the  Institute  in  the 
year  1871 ; but,  by  the  present  constitution  of 
that  body,  no  satisfactory  course  could  be 
arrived  at. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  greatly 
strengthen  the  profession  if  the  Institute  com- 
prised the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  a large  majority 
of  the  practising  architects  in  the  United  King- 
dom ; but  it  appears  impracticable,  if  even  it 
were  desirable,  that  this  should  be  accomplished 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  several  local  architec- 
tural societies. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  most  ad 
visable  plan  would  be,  as  suggested  in  Mr. 
Henderson’s  letter,  to  recognise  the  Institute  as 


fusion  of  the  two  societies,  and  thought  that  if 
such  a step  were  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, it  would  be  suicidal. 

Mr.  Todd  considered  that  union  was  strength, 
and  thought  that  if  some  scheme  could  be  de- 
vised whereby  the  whole  of  the  architectural 
societies  could  be  conjoined,  it  would  be  well, 
and  would  generally  impart  strength. 

Mr.  Quilter  then  moved  : — “That  the  subject 
of  affilialiation  or  fusion  with  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  should  not  be  discussed  at 
a general  meeting  until  it  has  been  before  the 
committee  for  consideration.” 

Mr.  Robertson  having  seconded  this  motion,  it 
was  agreed  upon  without  being  put  from  the 
ohair. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  the 
delegates  who  had  represented  the  Association 
in  connexion  with  the  Architectural  Alliance, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

This  having  concluded  the  “ business”  part  of 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  read  a paper 
on  “ Valuations  of  Property,”  a report  of  which 
we  give  uuder  its  own  heading. 


THE  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY* 

It  might  be  said  with  safety,  the  reader  said, 
that  no  branch  of  the  profession  was  so  open  to 
fluctuation,  wa3  so  little  guided  by  set  rules,  or 
was  so  disheartening  to  the  beginner,  and  to  the 
inexperienced,  as  that  of  the  valuation  of  pro- 


and  receiving  letters,  and  interviews  when  in  perty  The  tyro  having  to  give  his  opinion  of 


London, 

The  publication,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all 
papers  read  at  the  several  societies,  the  editor- 
ship of  which  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Institute. 

The  organisation  of  examinations  at  certain 
towns,  as  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under 
the  supervision  of  local  moderators,  who  would 
forward  the  examination  papers  to  the  examiners 
in  London,  under  seal. 

The  interchange  of  visits  from  members  of 
the  several  societies,  and  contributions  of  papers 
from  the  local  societies  to  the  Institute. 

The  establishment  of  some  means  whereby  all 
respectable  practising  architects  should  be  at 
once  admitted  members  on  payment  of  the  usual 
fees,  and  in  future  admission  should  be  obtained 
by  passing  a written  examination,  which,  with- 
out being  difficult,  would  show  that  the  applicant 
was  in  a position  to  practise  as  an  architect, 
except  iu  cases  of  undoubted  professional  know- 
ledge, as  evidenced  by  executed  works,  or  other 
cause  satisfactory  to  the  examiners. 

You  will  please  consider  that  the  foregoing  are 
not  put  forward  in  acut-and-dried  form,  but  are 
merely  ideas,  and  submitted  in  order  that  they 
may  be  the  means  of  eliciting  the  general  opinion, 
and  of  producing  other  suggestions;  and, although 
difficulties  may  appear  at  the  outset,  if  the 
general  principles  are  established,  the  details 
will  doubtless  follow  in  due  course. 

I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  subject  of  this  letter 
under  the  notice  of  your  society,  and  reporting  to 
me  thereon  by  the  end  of  April  (this,  Mr.  Clark- 
son said,  was  found  to  be  impracticable),  after 
which  time  the  sub-committee  of  the  Alliance 
will  meet  to  receive  the  opinions  of  the  several 
societies,  and  probably  confer  with  the  before- 
mentioned  committee  of  the  Institute. 

J.  Douglass  Mathews, 

Hon.  Secretary.” 

Mr.  Mathews  said  that  they  were  probably 
aware  that  about  this  time  last  year  delegates 
were  appointed  with  reference  to  the  architec- 
tural alliance,  and  the  letter  just  read,  bearing 
his  signature,  had  been  the  only  action  taken  in 
the  matter  since  the  last  conference,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  suggestions  that 
might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  question. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had 
sent  to  this  Association  suggesting  that  a con- 
ference might  be  held  to  determine  the  matter 
of  the  affiliation  of  the  two  societies. 

The  President  explained  that  the  reason  the 
question  had  been  raised  in  the  professional  papers 
before  being  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was,  that  it  had  not  previously  been  put 
forward  in  any  definite  form.  As  soon  as  any- 
thing material  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  sub- 
committees who  had  been  appointed  to  discuss 
the  matter,  it  would  be  submitted  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  that  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Robins’s  was  published  on  that  gentleman’s  own 
responsibility,  and  must  therefore  be  looked  upon 
as  emanating  from  a private  individual,  and  not 
as  containing  the  views  of  the  Association. 


the  value  of  certain  premises,  would  make 
careful  survey,  minutely  estimate  the  dilapida- 
tions, work  out  an  elaborate  calculation  by  the 
aid  of  the  tables,  and  confidently  declare  the 
result,  only  to  find  to  his  confusion  and  dismay 
that  that  result  differed  to  a very  alarming 
extent  from  the  estimate  of  old  and  experienced 
practitioners,  to  whose  superior  judgment  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  defer  without  reservation. 
And  this  would  probably  be,  because  he  had 
omitted  from  hi3  consideration  some  latent  but 
important  element  of  which  the  experience  of 
years  and  the  keenness  of  insight  which  was 
attendant  thereupon,  had  enabled  his  more  prac- 
tised colleagues  to  appreciate  the  due  signifi- 
cance. And  this  in  turn  was  because  valuing 
was  par  excellence  the  branch  of  their  calling  in 
which  lengthened  observation  and  experience, 
and  these  alone,  could  impart  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  successful  practice.  The  quantity 
surveyor  having  once  acquired  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  branch  of  the  profession,  knew  that 
he  was  going  through  the  same  process  as  suf- 
ficed for  his  predecessor  of  several  generations 
back,  and  that  he  might  rely  upon  those  same 
processes  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  with  the 
same  confidence  as  to-day.  Arbitrations,  again, 
were  governed  by  set  laws,  which,  once  known, 
might  be  taken  as  permanent  guides.  The  same 
was  true  in  perhaps  a somewhat  less  degree  of 
the  practice  of  dilapidations.  It  was  true  that 
the  feeling — if  he  might  use  the  term — of  the 
courts  in  course  of  years  underwent  certain 
slight  changes,  leaning  now  somewhat  towards 
the  lessor,  and  sometimes  more  towards  the 
lessee  (at  the  present  time  the  latter  was  cer- 
tainly the  case),  but  still  what  was  considered  a 
dilapidation  100  years  ago,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility would  be  so  considered  100  years  hence. 
The  land  surveyor,  too,  availed  himself  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  operations  and  processes  of 
applied  mathematics,  as  served  for  their  ances- 
tors, and  which,  saving  perhaps  certain  slight 
alterations  caused  by  the  increased  facilities 
which  the  progress  of  science  might  afford, 
would  continue  to  be  practised  long  after  every 
one  in  that  room  had  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  But  with  valuations  the  case  was  very 
different.  The  valuer  had  no  such  set  rules  to 
which  he  might  persistently  and  unswervingly 
adhere,  with  the  glad  consciousness  that  the 
more  unswerving  his  adherence,  the  more  un- 
impeachable would  be  the  result  of  his  labours. 
He  might  know  that  it  was  usual  to  value  a 
certain  class  of  property  upon  such  a table, 
after  making  such  and  Buch  deductions  and 
allowances,  and  that  it  was  usual  to  deduct 
from  the  result  so  arrived  at  the  value  of  the 
dilapidations,  and  he  might  make  this  calcula- 
tion with  scrupulous  exactness,  and  then  be  un- 
commonly  wide  of  the  mark.  A successful 
valuer  must  expect  no  honour  in  his  own  house, 
for  he  must  be  a bit  of  a prophet,  and  calculate 
to  a nicety  the  consequences  of  some  alteration 
or  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  a pro- 
perty, which,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  his  survey 


Mr.  Payne  deprecated  the  idea  of  the  proposed  4 * From  a paper  by  Mr.  B-  Fletcher  already  referred  to. 
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might  be  looming  only  very  dimly  in  the  horizon. 
A gift  of  prophecy  could  only  be  acquired  by 
cultivating  habits  of  patient  observation,  whereby 
alone  could  be  gained  that  experience  which 
was  the  indispensable  qualification  for  a success- 
ful valuer.  The  following  were  the  causes  which 
might  tend  to  the  improvement  of  property, — 
construction  of  railways,  new  stations,  tramways, 
new  streets,  canals,  harbours,  and  piers,  establish- 
nnnts  of  lines  of  steamers,  of  cemeteries,  and  of 
markets,  widening  of  streets,  enclosure  and 
laying  out  of  commons,  erections  of  publio 
buildings,  theatres,  mansions,  good  class  of 
houses,  improvement  of  drainage,  fashion,  and 
residences  by  titled  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  causes  which  tended  to  depreciate  property 
were  the  following, — construction  of  railways, 
removal  of  railway  stations,  establishments  of 
railways,  works,  coal  depots,  gasworks,  factories, 
hospitals,  barracks,  prisons,  schools,  and  music- 
halls,  brickmaking,  erections  of  shops  near  a 
private  neighbourhood,  and  of  small  class  of 
houses,  occupation  of  inferior  class  of  tenant  of 
good  houses,  and  bad  buildings.  As  a general 
rule,  tho  construction  of  a railway  would  bene- 
ficially affect  the  value  of  the  country  and  neigh- 
bourhood through  which  it  passed  by  improving 
the  facilities  for  access,  and  opening  up  the 
localities  for  commercial  and  residential  purposes. 
This  was  particularly  tho  case  at  the  points  in 
the  line  which  were  selected  for  the  establish- 
ment of  stations,  as  these  at  once  become 
eligible  sites  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
instead  of  being,  as  might  theretofore  have  been 
the  case,  useful  only  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  it  might  bo  that  a locality  had  become 
dotted  over  with  gentlemen’s  residences,  occu- 
pied by  persons  of  good  means,  all  able  to  keep 
their  carriages  and  saddle-horses,  and  that  the 
comparative  remoteness  of  the  neighbourhood 
from  a station  was  an  element  of  value,  as  tending 
to  promote  selectness  and  privacy.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a new  railway  station  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  this  select  locality  would 
obviously  much  lessen  the  value  of  the  existing 
house  property.  Vacant  sites  would  no  doubt 
improve  in  value,  because  they  would  be  suitable 
for  the  oreotion  of  smaller  dwellings,  to  be  occu- 
pied by  clerks  and  business  people,  whom  the 
new  facility  would  draw  from  the  neighbouring 
town  ; but  their  selectness  being  disturbed,  the 
old  residents  would  leave  the  neighbourhood, 
and  their  residences  would  be  too  large  and 
expensive  to  suit  the  new  comers.  Again,  where, 
as  constantly  happened,  a line  of  railway  would 
pass  close  to  a property,  but  have  no  station, 
t within  moderate  distance,  it  would  operate  as  a 
I disadvantage,  as  inhabitants  would  have  all  the 
I inconvenience  of  the  noise  without  any  counter- 
I balancing  benefits.  The  effect  of  the  laying  of  a 
line  of  tramway  might  also  be  much  miscalcu- 
lated. At  first  thought  it  might  appear  that  its 
' effect  could  not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  and 
1 so  it  would  be  to  a suburb  which  thereby  gained 
i an  additional  and  convenient  means  of  access  to 
l central  parts.  But  the  effect  upon  the  thorough- 
I fares  along  which  the  line  passed  must  be  very 
different.  It  was  a complaint  of  the  shopkeepers 
in  the  Old  Kent-road,  when  the  tram-cars  first 
began  running  along  that  thoroughfare,  that 
chance  customers  who  formerly  walked  past  their 
shops  morning  and  evening,  on  their  way  to 
: business  and  back,  were  now  carried  past  them 
: in  the  cars,  lured  by  the  comfort  and  cheapness 
I of  the  accommodation,  and  that  the  consequent 
falling-off  of  business  was  considerable.  The 
I same  remark  applied  in  great  measure  to  canals, 

’ which,  while  their  construction  was  no  doubt  in 
a high  degree  beneficial  to  places  by  their  means 
I brought  into  direct  communication  with  com- 
I mercial  centres,  and  in  and  about  which  land 
! would  consequently  greatly  increase  in  value, 

| might  nevertheless  exercise  a detrimental  in- 
I fluence  on  residential  property  lying  near  the 
l line  of  waterway,  a certain  amount  of  damp- 
> Pess  and  consequent  unhealthiness  being  almost 
) inseparable  from  suoh  vicinity.  The  establish- 
ment of  harbours,  piers,  and  lines  of  steamers, 

1 calling  at  the  harbours  and  piers  so  established^ 

1 oould  hardly  fail  to  improve  the  value  of 
' property,  enhancing  as  they  did  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  localities,  and  rendering  them 
suitable  and  easy  of  access  as  watering-places. 
Strange  to  say,  the  establishment  of  cemeteries 
: almost  invariably  enhanced  the  value  of  land  and 
property  in  their  neighbourhood  ; and  this  was 
l particularly  to  be  noticed  in  the  cases  of  Nor- 
■ wood,  Woking,  and  Highgate.  As  to  the  effect 
i which  markets  would  have  on  the  surrounding 
| property,  he  would  instance  the  increase  in 
j rentals  which  the  establishment  of  the  New. 


Wool  Market  in  Coleman-street  had  occasioned, 
by  inducing  those  interested  in  that  trade  to  seek 
offices  in  the  street  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
On  the  other  hand,  see  the  depressed  character 
of  the  property  surrounding  Farringdon  Market. 
Indeed,  it  would  generally  be  found  that  the 
effect  upon  the  neighbourhood  was  dependent 
on  the  sucoess  or  otherwise  of  the  market, 
although  he  was  bound  to  say,  while  alluding  to 
one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  undertakings  of 
modern  times, — Columbia  Market, — which  had 
so  signally  failed  to  realise  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  its  high-minded  and  public-spirited 
founder,  that  undoubtedly  the  value  of  property 
in  its  neighbr  urhood  had  increased.  This  would 
also  be  further  proved  by  the  important  im- 
provements arising  in  tho  vicinity  cf  the 
Meat  Market,  and  also  the  extension  of  Billings- 
gate Market.  Few  points  would  more  severely 
tax  the  prescience  of  the  valuer  than  the  effect 
on  property  of  new  streets,  affecting  it  as  they 
did  in  such  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  Ho 
could  hardly  estimate  the  effectof  the  new  street 
now  in  course  of  development  from  Bloomsbury 
to  Shoreditch.  Few  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
believed,  realised  tho  wonderful  alteration  in 
value  of  property  which  followed  the  construc- 
tion of  Commeroial-street,  where,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  street,  plots  of  ground  which 
formerly  had  no  frontage  at  all,  or  only  to  back 
streets,  became  possessed  of  frontages  to  new 
and  important  thoroughfares ; the  increase  in 
value  was  of  course  prodigious,  but  what  was 
hardly  sufficiently  thought  of,  was  the  depre- 
ciatory effect  exercised  upon  property  in  the  old 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  formation  of 
new  channels  for  the  traffic  which  formerly 
passed  through  them,  and  by  the  sudden  throw- 
ing into  the  market  of  a large  quantity  of  new 
shop,  office,  or  warehouse  property,  for  sale  or 
letting.  This  effect  was  at  the  present  time 
being  felt  in  Cheapside,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  new  Queen  Yictoria-street. 

Turningnow  toconsider  the  widening  of  existing 
streets,  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  difficulties 
here  met  with  was  presented  by  one  of  the  latest 
projects  of  that  able  body,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  which  had  60  much  improved 
London,  and  yet  without  raising  a hue-and-cry 
about  the  waste  of  public  money — he  referred  to 
the  widening  of  Harrow-road.  All  the  surveyor’s 
theories  of  value,  based  upon  knowledge  of  the 
locality  as  now  existing,  must  be  thrust  aside; 
he  had  to  deal  with  the  future,  and  all  his  know- 
lege  of  present  local  value  was  wide  of  the  mark. 
He  had  now  to  value  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 
He  had  to  pay  regard  to  the  more  limited  area 
to  be  occupied  by  buildings,  to  the  probability  of 
that  area  being  required  for  different  purposes, 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration.  Here  tables 
and  mathematical  calculations  utterly  failed,  and 
a large  and  varied  experience  was  the  only  guide. 
With  regard  to  the  effect  on  surrounding  pro- 
perty, by  the  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
or  other  local  authority  in  converting  commons 
and  waste  spaces  into  public  gardens,  the  diffi- 
culty which  mot  the  valuer  was  not  “ what  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  alteration  ?”  but  “ to  how  great 
an  extent  will  property  be  improved?”  as  de- 
terioration could  hardly  result  from  this  cause. 
Another  source  of  disturbance  to  the  calculations, 
or  even  the  most  astute  surveyors,  was  and  must 
be  the  unexpected  decision  of  Government  or 
of  local  bodies  as  to  the  position  of  new  publio 
buildings.  Ho  need  hardly  refer  to  the  great 
dispute  as  to  the  site  for  the  New  Law  Courts. 
Upon  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Carey-street  site,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
Embankment  site,  on  the  other,  depended  a 
difference  of  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  value 
of  the  property  adjacent  to  their  respective 
locations,  and  he  was  a skilful  valuer  indeed  who 
could  nicely  balance  the  chances  and  effects.  The 
Albert  Hall  in  the  west  and  the  new  Post  Office 
in  the  City,  again,  had  affected  land  in  their 
vicinity  to  an  extent  which  surveyors  would 
have  been  ridiculed  for  suggesting  as  possible 
but  a short  time  since.  Again,  as  to  the 
“ Brompton  Boilers,”  who  could  have  foreseen 
that  so  small  a beginning  would  lead  to  such 
great  results,  raising  the  value  of  property  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  an  enormous  per  centage  ? 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  would  depend  very  greatly  upon  the 
character  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  was  obvious 
that  while  it  would  hardly  operate  beneficially 
upon  the  value  of  houses  in  a “quiet  square,”  a 
locality  of  a lees  private  and  select  stamp  might 
be  favourably  effected.  The  erection  of  a mansion 
of  importance  would  very  often  greatly  improve 
the  value  cf  property  in  its  vicinity  ; or,  if  estab- 


lished, in  a country  place,  would  even  create  a 
neighbourhood.  The  building  of  a number  of 
houses  of  a superior  class  would  improve  the 
value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  that 
of  the  already  existing  house  property,  always 
providing  that  the  houses  built  are  not  too  good, 
i.e.,  too  large  and  expensive  for  the  locality,  in 
which  case  they  would  probably  ultimately  exer- 
cise a contrary  effect,  as  after  standing  empty 
and  perhaps  unfinished  for  an  indefinite 
time,  they  were  let  for  much  less  than 
the  rent  which  they  were  built  to  fetch, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  tenants  who  could 
not  and  did  not  care  to  keep  them  up  properly, 
and  end  by  being  blots  and  eyesores  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  improvement  or  construction  of 
a system  of  drainage  in  a neighbourhood  could 
not,  of  course,  affect  the  value  of  property  other- 
wise than  beneficially.  One  of  tho  most  per- 
plexing, uncertain,  and  yet  most  powerful  causes 
of  alteration  in  the  value  of  property  was 
fashion.  Occupation  by  titled  folks  had  a much 
greater  influence  on  neighbourhoods  than  might 
be  supposed.  In  spite  of  the  democratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  times,  people  still  “ dearly  love  a 
lord,”  and  loved  still  more  dearly  to  live  in  the 
same  terrace,  or  even  street  or  road,  as  his  lord- 
ship.  Speculators,  as  a rule,  were  well  aware  of 
this,  as  the  following  amusing  paragraph  would 
show,  which  he  met  with  the  other  day  : — 
“ Few  people,  except  the  Wandering  Jew  have 
the  constitution  of  the  nobleman  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  for  many  years  almost  rent-free,  by 
constantly  moving  from  one  new  house  to 
another.  His  friends  thought  ho  was  suffering 
from  some  obscure  disease  of  the  brain  ; but  the 
builders’  agents  found  him  a capital  decoy-duck. 
As  soon  as  they  told  a wavering  client  that  Lord 
So-and-so  had  taken  a house  in  such  a terrace, 
the  houses  in  the  terrace  were  immediately  at  a 
premium,  particularly  those  on  each  side  of  his 
lordship.  In  fact,  builders  find  it  an  excellent  spe- 
culation to  give  a good  house  cheap  to  a tenant 
with  a title,  and  are  thankful  even  for  such  small 
mercies  as  a knight’s  widow.”  Few  localities 
had  been  so  much  affected  by  the  influence  of 
fashion  as  the  “ Five  Fields,”  which  was  now 
known  as  Belgravia.  Those  marshy  fields  which, 
he  thought  he  was  right  in  saying,  were  held  on 
such  terms  that  their  owner  parted  with  them 
to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Cubitt  for  a bottle  of  port 
wine,  and  which  he,  by  building  important 
houses  thereon,  developed  into  the  property  they 
now  saw,  with  the  result  that  houses  in  the 
vicinity,  which  formerly  let  at  32 1.  per  annum, 
had  been  let  at  250 1.,  with  a premium.  There 
was  a commercial  as  well  as  a social  fashion,  as 
was  plainly  evidenced  by  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  memory  of  many  of  those 
present  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  St.  Luke’s  and 
Southwark. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  which  were  likely 
to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  property,  gas- 
works and  factories  tended  greatly  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  property  near  to  which  they 
might  be  placed,  unless  the  property  happened 
to  be  of  a small  and  poor  class,  in  which  case  its 
value  might  be  increased,  owing  to  the  demand 
for  dwellings  for  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
adjacent  establishment.  The  effect  to  which  the 
employment  of  a large  number  of  men  in  any 
one  spot  would  affect  the  neighbourhood  was 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Deptford,  Charlton, 
and  other  parts  near  the  dockyards,  where  the 
demand  for  and  consequently  the  value  of  pro- 
perty varied  with  the  activity  or  otherwise  of 
Government  works  to  a remarkable  degree.  A 
more  striking  illustration  of  the  damage  which 
might  be  done  to  a good  class  of  property  by  the 
establishment  of  a coal  dep6t  could  hardly  be 
found  than  that  at  Twickenham,  where  the  dep6t 
was  so  placed  as  to  face  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line  villas,  which  had  never  since  let.  The  fact 
that  by  legislation  most  of  the  objeotionable 
manufactures  had  been  prohibited  within  popu- 
lous districts,  showed  the  tendency  of  the  public 
mind  to  desire  that  these  should,  if  possible,  be 
altogether  kept  away  from  the  vicinity  of  resi- 
dential property,  and  most  of  them  would  have 
met  in  their  experience  instances  of  the  great 
detriment  arising  to  residential  property  of  a 
decent  class  from  the  proximity  of  a factory. 
Probably  few  sources  of  annoyance  more  seriously 
affected  property  than  the  proximity  of  gasworks. 
The  frightful  injury  to  a man’s  garden  arising 
from  this  cause  might  perhaps  deprive  him  of 
one  of  his  principal  sources  of  enjoyment  on  his 
daily  retirement  from  town  and  mental  toil. 
Coming  now  to  hospitals,  he  refrained  from 
referring  to  the  painful  controversy  as  to  Hamp- 
stead, because  it  was  so  recent  and  still  so 
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undecided  that  it  hardly  came  within  the  limits 
of  fair  discussion.  But  the  exoitement  created, 
and  the  greatly  varying  statements  as  to  effect 
on  the  value  of  land,  should  it  be  placed  in  the 
spot  proposed,  showed  most  conclusively  how 
great  an  influence  such  a consideration  as  this 
might  have.  The  great  disputes  which  had 
arisen  as  to  the  placing  of  barracks  at  Oxford 
and  Worcester  showed  how  serious  might  be  the 
effect  of  such  occurrences  as  these  upon  the 
value  of  property  ; and  at  Milton-next-Gravesend, 
also,  was  a remarkable  instance  of  the  damaging 
influenced  exercised  upon  what  was  formerly 
excellent  property,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
kindred  institution, — he  believed  a military 
hospital.  Of  the  effect  of  the  proximity  of 
a prison  upon  the  surrounding  neighbourhood, 
there  was  no  need  to  speak,  but  when  they 
approached  sohools,  especially  School  Board 
schools,  they  trod  on  delicate  ground.  That  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  people  was  a 
paramount  duty  of  the  State  had  long  been  his 
opinion,  but  whether  a School  Board  school  was 
or  was  not  a serious  injury  to  the  surrounding 
property,  he  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion 
upon.  Some  there  were  who  would  and  did  assert 
that  from  the  congregating  of  from  600  to  800 
children  into  a playground,  the  noise  from  which 
irritated  the  surrounding  neighbours,  with  thepos- 
sibility  that  the  playground  was  of  too  limited  an 
area  to  accord  with  the  desires  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion,  who  consequently  did  not  scruple  to  over-run 
the  adjaoent  streets  and  roads  in  its  extended 
gambols,  was  a positive  advantage.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a music  hall  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  respectable  property  must  manifestly  tend 
greatly  to  depreciate  its  value,  but  might  have  a 
directly  contrary  effect  upon  a poor  or  low 
neighbourhood.  Brickmaking,  though  decidedly 
calculated  to  damage  property  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  it  was  carried  on,  was  generally  merely 
a temporary  inconvenience.  Should,  however, 
the  earth  be  of  such  a character  or  the  land  of 
such  an  extent  that  the  manufacture  might  con- 
tinue for  some  years,  unquestionably  a serious 
deterioration  in  the  value  of  the  adjaoent  pro- 
perty might  result.  How  often  was  the  owner 
of  a few  only  of  the  houses  in  a terrace  annoyed 
by  finding  that  another  owner  was  bringing  out 
shop-fronts,  having  obtained  the  necessary  con- 
sent from  the  Board  of  Works,  while  perhaps  he 
himself  was  prevented  from  doing  the  same  by 
prohibitory  covenants  in  his  lease.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  great  detriment  would  arise  to  the 
owner  of  the  private  house  in  such  a case,  yet 
who  could  prevent  it  ? Such  restrictions  showed 
the  necessity  of  those  lending  money  on  the 
security  of  property  which  might  be  hampered  by 
such  prohibitions,  seeing  that  the  neighbouring 
property  was  under  like  restrictions,  or  that 
shops  were  not  likely  to  be  required.  As  to  the 
effect  of  a small  class  of  property,  often  had  a 
client  of  his,  contrary  to  advice,  having  land 
on  one  side  of  a road,  neglected  to  purchase  that 
on  the  other,  at  a reasonable  price,  but  proceeded 
to  build  on  his  own  land,  what  was  no  doubt  the 
requirement  of  the  neighbourhood,  handsome 
detached  or  semi-detached  villas,  contending 
that  if  he  built  that  class  of  house  the  other 
owners  must  do  the  same.  Having  built  his 
villas,  and  exulting  in  prospects  of  success,  which 
the  rentals  obtained  appeared  to  fully  justify,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  one  morning  that  the  founda- 
tions were  being  laid  on  the  opposite  side  for  a 
number  of  small  cottages,  or  perhaps  some 
stabling,  and  that  the  advice  given  him  had  been 
only  too  prophetic.  As  to  the  effect  upon  his 
property,  if  the  new  buildings  be  carried  out  it 
would  probably  be  to  diminish  the  value  some 
30k  per  cent. ; the  matter  generally  resulted  in 
his  purchasing  the  opposite  land  at  about  double 
the  price  originally  asked.  With  respect  to 
“ bad  buildings,”  the  valuer  must  have  regard 
altogether  irrespective  of  the  dilapidations,  which 
he  would  of  course  estimate  separately,  and 
which  might  exist  as  well  in  good  property  as  in 
badly-built  houses.  Modern  builders,  as  a rule 
(he  referred,  of  course,  more  particularly  to  the 
speculating  class)  displayed  great  ingenuity  in 
concealing  their  bad  building,  — a talent,  he 
might  almost  say,  worthy  a better  cause.  Some 
of  the  non-professional  papers  were  becoming  alive 
to  these  dangers,  and  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Saturday  B - view  of  March  27th  was  amusing 
and  to  the  po  nt: — “ When  summer  comes  our 
young  couple  find  what  sort  of  wood  has  been 
used  in  their  house.  It  is  uneasoned  and  badly 
joined.  If  the  hall-door  faces  south,  the  postmen 
is  soon  able  to  put  the  letters  through  the  cracks 
in  the  panels,  or  to  slip  the  newspapers  under  or 
over  the  door,  whichever  he  prefers.  The 


children  lo?e  their  money  in  the  crevices  of  the 
stairs,  and  missing  tea-spoons  are  found  in  the 
gashes  which  open  in  the  pautry  Blabs.  There 
is  always  at  least  one  door  in  a state  of  insubor- 
dination, and  the  bolts  and  their  holes  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  each  other.  If  there 
are  any  shutter3  they  cannot  be  fastened,  for 
they  do  not  meet,  and  the  carpets  are  cut  through 
as  with  a knife,  owing  to  the  distance  between 
the  gaping  boards  of  the  floors.  The  cupboards 
let  in  the  dust,  and  smell  of  return  smoke 
because  the  flues  are  not  properly  plastered, 
and  the  rooms  are  so  full  of  draughts  round  the 
surbaso  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  without  fur 
footstools.  The  slates  will  soon  begin  to  blow 
off,  for  they  are  probably  put  on  with  galvanised 
iron  nails,  on  which  the  atmosphere  of  London 
tells  with  fatal  effect ; and  when  our  young 
couple  have  paid  for  all  the  repairs,  they  will,  if 
they  survive,  find  that  they  might  as  well  have 
given  50k  a year  more  for  a better  house,  and 
saved  their  time  and  temper.” 

The  changes  which  took  place  unaccountably 
in  the  natural  passage  of  time  had  to  be  weighed 
by  the  surveyor.  In  1803  the  freehold  of  a house 
in  Cockspur- street  was  sold  for  6501. ; that  sum 
to-day  was  about  its  annual  rental  value.  Could 
anything  show  in  a more  startling  manner  the 
change  of  value  in  this  street  during  the  past 
seventy  years  ? And  yet  neither  the  fee  value 
nor  the  present  rental  value  were  by  any  means 
exceptional.  Forty-two  years  ago  a house  was 
let  in  the  same  street  for  2001.  a year,  but  now 
the  same  house  commanded  three  times  the 
rent.  Land  at  Chiselhnrst,  which  was  purchased 
twenty-five  years  ago  for  701.  an  acre,  the  owner 
now  refused  to  sell  for  1,000k  an  acre.  As  to 
land  in  the  City,  the  rise  was  astonishing.  In  a 
court  leading  out  of  Old  Broad-street,  the  pre- 
sent yearly  rental  was  about  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  fee  of  the  house  in  the  year  1871.  The 
Btudent  would  meet  with  great  disappoint- 
ment if  he  endeavoured  to  derive  bases  for  his 
future  guidance  from  the  concurrent  (?)  testi- 
mony of  experienced  men  as  to  the  value  of  any 
given  property.  Mr.  Fletcher  contended  that 
the  annual  outlay  for  repairs  should  be  taken  for 
a number  of  years,  and  the  total  amount  of  such 
outlay  divided  by  the  number  of  years,  which 
would,  of  course,  give  the  average  annual  outlay, 
or  the  true  allowance  to  be  deducted  from  the 
income  for  repairs.  This,  of  course,  on  a large 
estate,  became  an  important  item,  and  there- 
fore the  necessity  was  all  the  greater  for  a just 
and  sound  basis  of  calculation.  He  contended 
in  all  matters,  great  or  small,  for  a basis  which 
could  be  fairly  justified,  and  objected  intoto  to  the 
“happy-go-lucky”  system,  which  now  obtained 
favour  with  so  many,  and  which  had  had  in  its 
favour  only  two  points,  viz.,  quickness,  and  that 
it  could  be  readily  used  by  those  who  had  no 
special  or  technical  knowledge.  Was  it  fair  of 
surveyors  of  good  standing  to  give  favourable 
evidence,  as  was  often  the  case,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  those  for  whom  they  were 
usually  retained,  viz.,  the  various  railways,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  London  School 
Board,  and  other  influential  bodies,  who  w'ere 
constantly  acquiring  property,  and  to  persis- 
tently shut  their  eyes  to  the  improvement  in  the 
value  of  land  and  property  ? Was  it  right  that 
they  should,  under  such  circumstances,  say  that 
they  did  not  believe  any  permanent  improve- 
ment had  occurred,  when  in  their  private  prac- 
tice they  would  not  let  their  clients’  land  at  the 
old  rentals.  It  might  be  Baid  that  surveyors  for 
claimants  were  equally  unjust.  At  all  events, 
it  was  on  the  side  of  the  powerful  body  taking 
the  land  that  the  leading  surveyors  were 
generally  found,  and  it  appeared  to  him  no 
exculpation  of  their  proceedings,  if  they  could  only 
say  that  the  lesser  men  did  the  same.  Where 
were  they  to  look  for  probity  and  honour  if  not 
to  those  whose  age  and  position  had  placed  them 
in  the  foremost  rank  ? 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  said  that  the  question 
of  the  valuation  of  property  was  a very  im- 
portant one,  and  came  more  or  less  before  every 
architect,  so  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  had  pointed  out,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  A great 
deal  in  valuing  depended  upon  the  future  of  a 
place,  which  was  an  important  question  to  be 
studied.  In  fact,  the  whole  subject  showed  them 
that  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  profession 
and  was  not  to  be  guided  by  any  “rule  of 
thumb,”  but  only  by  experience. 

Mr.  Lovegrove  was  of  opinion  that  School 
Board  schools  depreciated  the  value  of  property 
very  materially. 

Mr.  Todd  considered  that  the  bad  buildings 


erected  by  speculative  builders  were  becoming 
very  common,  which  he  attributed  to  what  he 
termed  the  vicious  system  at  present  in  vogue  of 
land-letting,  varying  as  it  did  from  fifty  to 
ninety-nine  years. 

Mr.  Payne  thought  that  Mr.  Fletcher  ought  to 
have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  discovery  of 
minerals  upon  land  had  a very  beneficial  effect 
in  improving  the  value  of  property. 


POROUS  SITES  FOR  BUILDINGS.* 

It  is  usually  undesirable  to  recommend  medical 
works  to  general  readers,  but  we  would  like  every 
architect  and  builder  to  get  this  book  and  make 
himself  master  of  its  contents.  We  do  not  say 
this  because  it  contains  any  wonderful  panacea 
or  new-fangled  theory,  but  beoause  in  the  first 
place  it  endeavours  to  show  on  rational  principles 
how  prevention  may  best  be  secured,  and  further 
because  of  its  practical  character ; and  of  the 
amount  of  valuable  information  that  it  contains 
on  subjects  useful  to  all.  Dr.  Hime,  in  his  intro- 
duction, directs  attention  to  the  ground  air 
and  ground  water,  and  throws  fresh  light  upon 
several  important  matters  hitherto  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  in  connexion  therewith. 
Many  will  at  first  sight  hardly  be  prepared  for 
his  objection  to  the  no  doubt  common  supposi- 
tion “ that  atmosphere  ceases  where  the  ground 
begins.”  And  yet  he  is  perfectly  correct,  for  as 
he  observes,  “ Gravel  soil,  though  apparently  so 
solid  and  able  to  support  large  buildings,  is,  in 
reality,  often  little  more  than  semi-solid.  A very 
compact  gravel  will  consist  of  pores  or  air-holes 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  bulk.”  In  a 
lesser  degree  this  is  true  of  all  light  Boils.  So 
that  a house  built  on  such  a foundation  stands  on 
a sort  of  honeycomb,  and  the  combined  volumes 
of  these  air-spaces  existing  under  a good-sized 
house  must  be  enormous.  The  importance,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  of  fully  realising  this 
cannot  be  overrated,  as  such  a soil  will  absorb 
like  a sponge  such  substances  as  are  allowed  to 
percolate  into  it  from  above.  When  we  think  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  sewage  that  are  allowed 
to  soak  into  the  ground  in  towns  from  ashpits, 
middens,  &c.,  the  question  is  brought  home  to  us 
as  one  of  immediate  practical  importance.  Even 
solid  stones  are  very  porous,  which  only  mean3 
that  they  contain  a large  proportion  of  air-holes. 

A building  stone  much  used  in  Sheffield,  Dr. 
Hime  finds  will  absorb  5 or  6 per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  water,  and  a new  brick  as  much  as 
half  a pint.  This  porosity  is  stated  to  be  the 
means  of  an  active  ventilation  through  the  walls. 
For  a wall  of  dry  bricks  we  may  calculate  for 
each  square  metre  ( = 1'196  yards)  of  outside 
wall ; and  for  each  1°  C.  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  house, 
that  from  55  to  56  gallons  of  air  will  pass 
through  the  wall  of  every  house.  If,  however, 
the  wall  be  damp,  all  passage  of  air  is  stopped ; 
hence  one  great  disadvantage  of  damp  walls. 
If  water  will  readily  pass  through  the  ground, 
so  will  air,  which  is  776  times  lighter  and  more 
movable.  Much  more  readily  will  gases  do  so, 
which  are  lighter  even  than  air.  The  importance 
of  this  will  be  seen  from  Dr.  Hime’s  statement 
(p.  12),  that  “just  as  hot-air  passing  through 
the  chimney  causes  a current  of  air  from  the 
room,  so  the  warmer  air  within  our  houses  causes 
a current  to  flow  from  our  cellars  and  from  the 
ground  beneath  them,  when  the  temperature  is 
sufficient,”  which  is  generally  the  case  in  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  Of  course,  pure 
air  cannot  come  from  a polluted  soil ; and  we 
thus  S63  how,  quite  independently  of  traps,  &c., 
foul  products  are  conveyed  into  our  houses  from 
the  sewage  polluted  soil. 

Experimental  proofs  of  this  are  given.  As  this 
current  of  ground-air  cannot  be  prevented,  two 
courses  naturally  suggest  themselves  ; firstly,  to 
maintain  the  soil  pure,  and  thus  render  the 
ground-air  innocuous  ; and  secondly,  to  divert  the 
current  so  as  to  obviate  the  dangers  arising 
from  it. 

Dr.  Hime  mentions,  with  approval,  a plan 
which  many,  especially  speculating  builders, 
would  object  to  on  the  score  of  cost,  which  is 
that  the  floor  of  the  cellar  (which  must  bo  made 
as  air-tight  as  possible)  should  be  raised  about 
1 ft.  from  the  ground,  and  that  an  air-flue  should 
be  carried  from  this  chamber  into  the  kitchen 


* Cholera:  how  to  Prevent  and  Resist  it.  By  Pro- 
fessor Max  von  Pcttenkofer,  President  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  German  Empire;  translated,  wilh  Intro- 
ductory Notes,  and  Appendix  on  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Vienna,  by  Thomas  Whiteside  Hime,  B.A., 
M.B.,  &c.,  Lecturer  on  Obstetric  Medicine,  &c.,  Shelileld 
1 School  of  Medicine.  London : Bailliere  & Co.  1S75. 
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chimney-stack,  eo  as  to  be  kept  in  operation  by 
the  heat  of  cthe  kitchen-flue,  or  other  flue  that 
may  be  in  constant  use. 

The  principal  part  of  Professor  Yon  Petten- 
kofer’s  theory  of  cholera  is  that  he  regards  the 
locality  as  the  essential  element  in  the  develop, 
ment  of  epidemic  cholera  from  the  imported 
poison.  The  Royal  Commission  which  investi. 
gated  the  epidemic  in  Bavaria  in  1851  ascer- 
tained that  epidemic  cholera  only  occurred  in 
places  situated  on  porous  soil,  permeable  to  air 
and  water,  while  places  on  impermeable  soil 
escaped.  Many  towns  are  known  to  enjoy  im- 
munity from  this  plague.  Von  Pettenkofer 
remarks  that  people  cannot,  of  course,  continually 
change  their  residence  ; but  knowing  the  danger 
arising  from  their  situation,  it  behoves  them  to  be 
especially  careful  in  avoiding  sewage  pollution 
and  other  insanitary  measures  which  favour  the 
growth  of  cholera,  although  they  will  never 
originate  it  any  more  than  fever.  Valuable 
information  will  be  found  of  the  subject  of 
dietary,  drinking  water,  sewage,  ventilation, 
and  even  of  clothing,  the  latter  article  bein" 
highly  instructive.  Disinfection  is  also  treated 
of;  but  it  is  observed  that  it  is  not  to  be 
regardod  as  a specifio,  as  the  poison  cannot  be 
any  longer  supposed  to  reside  only  in  the  excre- 
tion.  Sulphate  of  iron,  alone,  or  mixed  with 
about  one- quarter  its  weight  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  is  especially  recommended  for  disinfecting 
privies,  sewers,  and  so  on. 

The  various  subjects  referred  to  in  this  book 
are  treated  in  a scientific  manner.  It  is  prac- 
itical  in  its  character,  and  altogether  one 
which  we  have  groat  satisfaction  in  reoom- 
mending  to  all  who  feel  interested  in  sanitary 
matters.  J 


these  have  just  been  cut  down  ; building  has 
actually  been  commenced,  one  or  two  houses 
having  already  been  erected  on  the  edge,  and 
within  the  last  few  days  excavations  have  been 
commenced  within  the  camp  itself,  and  bricks 
and  mortar  have  been  carted  on  to  the  enclosure. 
Efforts  are,  however,  being  made  to  preserve  the 
camp  from,  mutilation  and  destruction,  the  Wim- 
bledon and  Putney  Commons  Conservators 
having  filed  a bill  in  Chancery  to  restrain  Mr. 
Dixon  (who  it  is  stated  is  a lessee  for  Mr. 
J.  S.  W.  S.  Earle- Drax,  the  owner  of  the  ground) 
from  commencing  building  operations,  and  we 
understand  that  this  proceeding  will  test  how 
far  the  Commons  Conservation  Act  applies  to 
the  preservation  of  the  camp. 


A BRICK  FRONT  IN  THE  POULTRY. 

The  premises  in  the  Poultry,  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Dolaterre,  have  just  been  rebuilt,  with  a 
frontage  to  the  Poultry  of  an  original  character, 
lhe  materials  used  in  the  elevation  of  the  old 
premises  consisted  altogether  of  timber,  but  the 
new  structure  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  Dum- 
.ries  6tone  dressings.  The  building  is  very  lofty, 
including  four  stories  and  dormers  above  the 
ground-floor.  Each  floor  oontains  a mullioned 
five-light  window,  and  on  the  face  of  the  eleva- 
“ion,  between  each  floor,  there  is  a long  bas- 
relief,  in  a panel.  The  panels  are  in  red  °terra. 
Jotta,  each  being  16  ft.  long  and  3 ft.  in  height, 
ind  the  figures  and  groups  are  supposed 
,o  represent  scenes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
. oultry.  The  panel  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
rontage  represents  the  procession  of  Edward  VI. 
m the  24th  of  February,  1546,  from  the  Tower 

0 Westminster,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  corona- 
ion.  The  panel  immediately  below  represents 
he  procession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  entering 
iundon  in  State,  on  the  28th  of  November, 
551.  The  next  represents  an  incident  said  to 
lave  occurred  upon  the  site  of  the  house  in 
luestion,  upon  the  occasion  of  Charles  II. 
baking  his  public  entry  into  London,  on  the 
|9th  of  May,  1660,  when  he  saluted  the  land- 
idy  of  what  was  then  an  inn,  who  insisted  npon 
welcoming  the  king,  although  in  a state  of  great 
uffering.  The  bottom  panel  represents  the  pro- 
ussion  of  Queen  Victoria  upon  the  occasion  of 
pening  the  Royal  Exchange.  Some  of  the 
roups  might  havo  been  better  modelled,  espe- 
jally  the  most  modern  one,  nearest  the  eye. 

1 r.  F.  Chancellor  is  the  architect  of  the  building, 
lid  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Bland,  of  Metropolitan! 
hildings ; the  bas-reliefs  wero  executed  by  Mr. 
jremer,  of  Augusta-square,  Regent’s  Park.  The 
tmeral  result  is  very  praiseworthy. 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION 
riOF  CiESAR’S  CAMP  AT  WIMBLEDON. 
The  well-known  Caesar’s  Camp  on  Wimbledon 
Ammon  is  threatened  with  destruction,  and  the 
lobability  is  that  unless  active  measures  are 
•'mediately  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  site  known 
!the  camp  will  shortly  be  covered  with  bricks 
rid  mortar.  A large  portion  of  the  ground  has 
beady  been  fenced  off,  and  a considerable 
'mber  of  trees  cut  down.  The  camp  occupies 
position  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Common, 
|i  is  several  acres  in  extent.  It  is  enclosed  by 
embankment  at  present  covered  with  grass, 
P which  originally  consisted  of  two  earth  walls' 
»h  a deep  trench  between,  and  some  portions 
Bfc^  perfect.  It  is  surrounded  by  trees, 
ich  have  grown  up  within  and  on  each  side  of 
' camP>  bufc>  as  above  stated,  several  of, 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY’S  EXTENSION  LINE 
FROM  HAMMERSMITH  TO  THE  SOUTH- 
WESTERN  LINE. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUILDING  LAND. 

After  encountering  a strong  opposition,  the 
Bill  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Com- 
pany,  for  constructing  a short  new  line  from  their 
Hammersmith  Station  to  the  Shaftesbury-road 
Station  of  the  South-Western  line,  so  as  to  give 
more  direct  communication  between  the  Mansion 
House  Station  and  Richmond,  successfully  passed 
through  Parliament.  From  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Parliamentary  committee,  it  is  confi- 
dently  expected  that  the  construction  of  the  line 
will  bo  the  means  of  building  on  a very  large 
scale  being  carried  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Richmond  and  the  immediate  district.  Mr. 
Venables,  in  opening  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking,  said  that  the  line 
was  a very  short  one,  being  less  than  half  a mile 

m length,  and  its  estimated  cost, — 250,000 1. 

for  suoh  a short  line  might  sound  a good  deal, 
but  it  passed  .through  Hammersmith,  and  the 
nature  of  the  works  and  the  amount  of  the 
compensation  which  it  is  nnccssary  to  give 
required  a very  large  outlay,  which,  however 
would  bring  a large  traffic  on  to  the  existing 
Metropolitan  District  Railway. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  examined  in  favour  of 
the  undertaking  was  Mr.  Joseph  Sims,  a builder, 
residing  at  Riohmond.  Ho  said,  the  line  would 
not  only  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the  public 
at  Richmond,  but  also  to  the  whole  district 
traversed.  It  would  be  the  means  of  greatly 
developing  the  value  of  the  property  in  Rich- 
mond and  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  John  Maxwell,  one  of  the  largest  owners 
of  property  in  Richmond,  also  gave  similar 
evidence,  and  observed  that  the  population  of 
Richmond  was  now  15,000,  and  was  largely 
increasing.  There  was  considerable  a°ricul- 
tural  land  not  built  over  between  Richmond  and 
the  proposed  new  route,  and  this  land  would 
come  into  building  land  through  the  railway 
being  made.  He  anticipated  that  building 
more  especially  on  the  Crown  lands,  would  be 
enormously  developed. 

Mr.  John  Shields  Gomme,  a large  owner  of 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hammersmith, 
said  he  was  .well  acquainted  with  the  country 
between  Hammersmirb,  Gunnersbury,  and  Rich- 

m°ndA  Tthe,r®  wa3  a larSe  amount  of  land  there 
well  adapted  for  building,  whioh  would  be  de- 
veloped  by  having  a good  service  of  trains  over 
that  route.  In  answer  to  a question  as  to  the 
present  Hammersmith  Station  of  the  South. 
Western  Railway,  he  stated  that  a more  incon- 
venient station  could  not  have  been  built  It 
was  more  like  a treadmill.  He  added  that  he 
was  agent  for  a large  extent  of  property  at 
Bollow  Bridge.  There  was  a very  great  amount 
of  property  built  there,  which  was  obliged  to  be 
underlet  because  it  had  no  outlet  to  London 
except  by  the  Great  Western  or  North  London' 
and  the  proposed  route  would  give  a greatly  im- 
proved outlet.  In  that  district  there  was  a large 
extent  of  land  available  for  buildiug,  not  only  at 
Bollow  Bridge,  but  also  at  Gunnersbury  and  to 
Kew  Bridge.  He  was  of  opinion  that  to  have  a 
communication  by  means  of  the  District  into 
London  would  raise  the  landed  property  25  or 
30  percent,  in  value. 

Several  other  witnesses  of  a similar  character 
were  examined,  after  which  evidence  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill  was  taken,  one  portion  of  which 
Wra^rglVen  °n  bebalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
or  Works,  who  opposed  the  project  more  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  alterations  of  the  levels 
in  some  of  the  streets  in  Hammersmith,  and  the 
steep  gradients  which  it  was  proposed  to  make. 

The  Bill  was  further  opposed  on  the  ground' 


that  the  Mansion  House-street  Station  was  not 
large  enough  for  the  increased  traffic  which  the 
opening  of  the  proposed  line  would  bring. 

The  committee  in  passing  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  intimated  to  the  promoters  that  if  there 
were  any  powers  in  the  Metropolitan  District 
Company  by  which  the  Mansion  House  Station 
could  be  improved  and  enlarged,  they  thought 
those  powers  ought  to  be  exercised. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

The  Bill  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  called  the  Various  Powers  Bill,  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  authorises 
the  Board  to  oarry  out  several  improvements  of 
an  important  character.  One  of  these  is  the 
opening  out  of  better  communication  with  the 
Thames  Enbankment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Savoy- street.  Savoy-street  is  to  be  widened  by 
setting  back  the  easterly  fence  of  the  burial- 
ground,  belonging  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy. 
Part  of  the  site  of  the  German  Lutheran  Chapel 
is  also  to  be  added  to  the  street,  and  Savoy-street 
is  likewise  to  be  extended  to  the  Embankment. 
Under  the  Bill  the  Council  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  are  interested  in  the  property  in 
the  neighbourhood,  are  empowered  to  remove 
the  coffins  and  remains  from  the  chapel  and 
burial-ground,  and  re-inter  them  in  some  other 
grave-yard  or  cemetery,  and  also  to  provide 
buildings  elsewhere  in  substitution  for  the 
chapel,  and  minister’s  house,  and  school-house 
premises. 

Another  portion  of  the  Bill  confers  special 
privileges  on  the  representatives  of  the  Inner 
and  Middle  Temple,  who  are  about  to  erect  new 
buildings  facing  the  Embankment.  Harcourt 
Buildings,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  are  about  to  be 
extended  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  land 
reclaimed  from  the  river  for  the  Embankment, 
and  Plowden  Buildings,  be’onging  to  the  Middle' 
Temple,  are  about  to  be  extended  in  a similar 
manner  ; and  the  section  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment Act  of  1862  has  been  so  far  modified  in  the 
Bill  :just  passed  as  to  admit  of  the  Society  of 
the  Inner  Temple  constructing  an  ornamental 
tower  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 
buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  in  extension  of 
Harcourt  Buildings,  also  an  ornamental  bay 
window,  and  the  eastern  pier  of  an  ornamental 
central  arch.  Likewise,  to  admit  of  the  Middle 
Temple  authorities  constructing  in  a similar 
manner  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the 
buildings  to  be  erected,  in  extension  of  Plowden’s 
Buildings,  an  ornamental  tower,  bay  window, 
and  western  pier  of  central  arch,  all  uniform  with 
those  to  be  erected  at  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity by  the  Inner  Temple  authorities.  The 
towers  are  to  be  allowed  to  project  10  ft.,  and 
the  bay  windows  and  piers  5 ft.,  on  to  the  lands 
referred  to  in  the  Thames  Enbankment  Act. 

The  Bill  likewise  oontains  provisions  givino-  the 
Board  and  the  Deptford  Creek  Bridge  Company 
power  to  extinguish  the  tolls  upon  the  bridge, 
and  throw  it  open  to  the  publio  as  a free  bridge! 


PAINT  AS  AN  ENGINEERING  MATERIAL. 

In  a paper  on  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Spon,  read  at  the  Sooiety  of  Engineers,  the 
author,  in  the  first  place,  considered  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  paint,  and  then  noticed  the  com- 
position and  characteristics  of  the  pigments 
usually  employed  by  engineers.  White  lead,  he 
observed,  should  be  of  good  quality,  and  un- 
mixed with  substances  which  may  impair  its 
brightness.  It  is  usually  adulterated  with  chalk, 
sulphate  of  lead,  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  the 
latter  being  the  least  objectionable.  Zinc  white 
is  not  so  objectionable  as  white  lead,  but  is  dry 
under  the  bush  and  takes  longer  in  drying  Red 
lead  is  durable  and  dries  well,  but  should  chemica 
action  commence,  it  blisters,  and  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  condition.  Antimony  vermilion 
was  suggested  by  the  author  as  a substitute  for 
red  lead,  and  its  qualities  enlarged  upon.  Black 
paints  from  the  residual  products  of  coal  and 
shale  oil  manufacture,  and  oxide  of  iron,  paints 
are  generally  used  for  ironwork,  for  which  pur- 
pose they  are  peculiarly  suited.  Allusion  was 
also  made  to  anti-corrosive  paints,  and  to  those 
containing  silica.  Referring  to  the  oils  used  in 
painting,  the  author  stated  that  linseed  oil  was 
by  far  the  most  important,  and  that  its 
characteristics  deserved  careful  study.  It  im- 
proves greatly  by  age,  and  ought  to  be  kept  at 
least  six  months  after  it  has  been  expressed 
before  being  used.  It  may  be  made  a drier  by 
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simply  boiling,  or  by  the  addition  of  certain 
foreign  substances.  Nut  oil  and  poppy  oil  are 
far  inferior  in  strength,  tenacity,  and  drying 
qualities  to  linseed  oil.  The  author  noticed  the 
driers  employed,  and  alluded  to  the  properties 
and  means  of  testing  the  purity  of  spirits  of 
turpentine.  He  then  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
mixing  and  practical  application  of  paint  to  new 
and  old  woodwork,  the  preservation  of  cast-iron 
by  means  of  Dr.  Smith’s  pitch  bath,  and  the 
cleansing,  painting,  and  care  of  wrought-iron 
structures.  He  stated  that  when  used  under 
proper  supervision  no  better  protection  could  be 
found  for  iron  structures  than  oxide  iron  paints. 
He  concluded  by  observing  that  the  real  value 
of  any  paint  depended  entirely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  oil,  the  quality  and  composition  of  the 
pigment,  and  the  care  bestowed  on  the  manu- 
facture; and  that  the  superiority  of  most 
esteemed  paints  was  due  to  these  causes  rather 
than  to  any  unknown  process  or  material  em- 
ployed in  their  preparation. 


ANTIQUITIES  IN  GOTLAND. 

A residence  of  some  duration  in  Sweden,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  language,  has  thrown 
in  my  way  several  valuable  sources  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  architectural  matters  in  that 
country  whioh  are  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
English  critics.  From  these  we  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  great  interest  the  Medimval  remains 
of  the  island  possess,  whether  we  consider  their 
quantity,  their  quality,  or  their  singular  position, 
in  a province  so  isolated,  and  so  far  north. 

Professor  Brunius,  of  Lund  University,  the 
restorer  of  Lund  Cathedral,  has  visited  the  island 
and  fully  described  it  in  a work  entitled  “ Got- 
lands  Konsthistoria,”  in  three  vols.,  published  in 
1864,  1865,  and  1866.  The  contents  of  these 
volumes  are  as  follows: — Vol.  I.  A summary  of 
works,  &c.,  illustrative  of  Gotland  and  its  anti- 
quities. A glance  at  the  island  and  its  history. 
A general  review  of  its  architecture.  Separate 
descriptions  of  the  Wisby  churches,  town  wall,  &c. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  are  occupied  by  separate  and 
precise  descriptions  of  the  ninety-seven  country 
churches,  dating  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  centuries  inclusive,  which  exist  in  this 
island  of  about  1,200  square  miles  area;  only 
six  of  these  churches  are  in  ruins.  Amongst 
these  churches  are  found  twenty-two  containing 
altar-screens,  thirty  containing  roods  or  cruci- 
fixes, ten  containing  wall  paintings,  twenty-one 
containing  remains  of  painted  glass,  all  of 
Mediaeval  workmanship. 

The  one  drawback  in  this  matter  is  the  fact, 
much  to  be  lamented,  that,  practically  speaking, 
there  are  no  published  illustrations  of  the  nume- 
rous and  interesting  remains  on  tbis  island.  The 
few  drawings  that  do  exist  serve  only  to  make 
the  want  more  sensibly  felt. 

Henry  Fidler. 


VENTILATION. 
gIR> — I ask  to  be  allowed  to  address  some  few 
remarks  bearing  upon  the  important  subject  of 
ventilation,  which,  since  the  notice  that  appeared 
in  the  Times  on  the  12th  ult.,  of  what  is  called 
Tobin’s  system,  has  attracted  a large  amount  of 
public  attention. 

From  the  graphic  account  which  the  writer 
gave  of  the  system,  and  from  subsequent  letters 
and  articles  which  have  since  appeared  elsewhere, 
it  would  seem  that  the  carrying  of  an  air-current 
by  means  of  tubes,  directly  towards  the  ceilipg 
of  a room,  is  regarded  by  many  persons  as  quite 
new,  and  they  look  upon  the  invention  as  due  to 
Mr.  Tobin.  Now,  I submit  that  there  is  nothing 
new  in  it,  for  there  is  scarcely  a prison  in  Eng- 
land where  the  principle  has  not  been  carried 
out  in  some  modified  form,  though  in  no  case  by 
means  of  tubes  carried  up  within  the  cells,  but 
by  means  of  tubes  or  air-conduits  formed  in  the 
walla  of  the  cells,  and  terminating  at  about  2 ft. 
below  the  ceiling.  To  my  knowledge,  this  was 
done  so  long  ago  as  1842 ; but  then  no  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  a volume  of  fresh  air, 
without  at  the  same  time  making  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  withdrawal  of  an  equal  volume  of 
vitiated  air.  The  late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  who  in- 
troduced the  system  at  the  New  Model  Prison, 
knew  perfectly  well  that  no  plan  of  interchange 
could  bo  established  and  maintained,  except 
under  conditions  that  were  controllable ; and  be 
also  found,  by  experiments,  that  the  measure  of 
interchange,  to  be  free  from  draughts  and  other 
objectionable  features,  was  mainly  governed  by 
the  areas  of  the  ingress  and  egress  openings, 
which  should  be  equal,  and  should  always  be 


determined,  not  only  by  the  cubical  content  of 
the  building,  but  by  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
accommodated. 

In  Mr.  Tobin’s  system  there  appears  to  be  no 
method  of  exhaustion,  provision  being  made  for 
the  admission  of  the  external  atmosphere,  and 
from  small  openings  in  the  ceiling  tubes  are 
carried  directly  out  into  the  open  air,  thus  pay- 
ing no  regard  whatever  to  the  difference  in 
specific  weight,  due  to  the  temperature  of  the 
inside  and  outside  atmospheres.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  since  Mr.  Tobin  in  the  account 
referred  to,  appears  to  condemn  what  he  calls 
“ scientific  ventilation  ”;  he  says,  “ it  has  always 
been  at  fault ;”  but  I suspect  that  Mr.  Tobin 
has  really  never  duly  considered  a plan  of  venti- 
lation based  upon  science.  I would,  therefore, 
urge  him  to  pay  a visit  to  Salford  Gaol,  where 
he  might  see  a plan  of  scientific  ventilation 
carefully  carried  out,  and  in  operation.  It  was 
built  about  eight  years  ago,  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse. 

The  surgeon  (Mr.  Braddon)  in  his  report  to 
the  Justices,  some  time  after  the  prison  had 
been  occupied,  and  the  system  thoroughly  tested, 
stated,  “ that  although  the  public  health  generally 
had  for  some  time  been  unusually  bad,  and  the 
mortality  proportionally  high,  yet  the  amount  of 
sickness  in  the  prison  had  been  below  the 
average,  and  but  few  cases  had  been  of  a severe 
character  ”;  then,  after  quoting  figures,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “ that  he  attributed  the  low  rate  of 
sickness  and  mortality  to  the  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation  which  had  been  adopted.” 

Now,  without  directly  condemning  Mr.  Tobin’s 
pressure  system,  as  it  is  called,  permit  me  to 
state  a few  facte,  which  I have  gained  after  sub- 
jecting the  system,  as  carried  out  at  the  Police 
CourtB,  Liverpool,  to  a careful  and  accurate  test. 
For  this  purpose  I !paid  a visit  to  the  courts 
on  Saturday  afternoon  (May  1st).  Both  courts 
had  been  used  during  the  morning,  and  both  had 
been  equally  crowded.  I went  first  into  the 
one  which  had  been  fitted  with  the  new  system, 
and  had  Mr.  Tobin  been  there,  he  would,  I think, 
have  admitted  that  the  place  was  exceedingly 
close  and  stuffy.  I applied  an  anemometer  to 
each  tube  several  times  during  the  afternoon. 

In  nearly  all  the  flow  of  air  was  found  to  be 
intermittent,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  tubes 
there  was  at  times  a tendency  to  return ; one 
appeared  choked,  for  it  scarcely  affected  the 
anemometer  in  any  way.  To  secure  accuracy  in 
measurement,  each  tube  was  successively  con- 
nected to  the  anemometer  by  an  india-rubber 
case,  which  fitted  the  pipe  and  instrument  per- 
fectly, so  that  no  air  could  pass  into  the  court, 
except  through  the  anemometer. 

The  quantity  of  air  delivered  by  all  the  tubes 
(nine)  was,  as  near  as  possible,  46  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  the  aggregate  area  of  the  nine  tubes 
only  amount  to  134  square  inches,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  air  in  them  varied  from  10  ft.  to 
160  ft.  per  minute.  The  court  contains  26,400 
cubic  feet  of  space ; so  that  over  nine  hours  would 
be  required  to  change  the  whole  atmosphere ; 
whereas  at  Liverpool  it  ought  to  be  changed  at 
least  three  times  in  the  hour. 

The  adjoining  court  felt  perfectly  fresh  and 
wholesome,— this  I found  to  be  connected  to  a 
large  ventilating  shaft,  in  which  the  air  is  rari- 
fied  by  a huge  tire,  that  is  kept  burning  at  its 
base ; I hung  the  anemoraetor  in  the  main  foul- 
air  flue  a little  beyond  where  it  enters  the  hot- 
shaft.  There  it  indicated  a quantity  of  air 
passing  off  from  the  court  equal  to  2,600  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  thus  giving  an  interchange,  at 
the  rate  of  a little  over  five  times  the  cubical 
content  of  the  court  in  the  hour. 

With  regard  to  the  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture, upon  which  Mr.  Tobin  lays  great  stress,  it 
was  proved  during  the  late  severe  weather,  that 
the  loss  due  to  the  tubes  was  from  10°  to  12°. 
Nor  could  the  court  be  raised  to  the  required 
temperature  of  60°,  with  the  utmost  exertions, 
even  when  carried  on  under  Mr.  Tobin’s  personal 
supervision. 

But  quite  apart  from  these  facts,  I contend 
that  there  is  nothing  origiual  in  the  mode  of 
delivering  the  air  in  Mr.  Tobin’s  system  ; the 
plan  might  be  seen  in  many  places.  It  is  so  in 
the  lar"e  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  it  was  designed  for  the  new  Town  Hall  here 
(Manchester),  long  before  Mr.  Tobin’s  system 
was  heard  of. 

With  these  few  particulars  I am  content  to 
leave  the  matter  with  those  who  know  some- 
thing of  science ; but  it  must  be  manifest  to 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  a 
building  ventilated  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Liverpool  Court  would  not  only  be  subject  to  all 


the  variations  in  temperature  of  this  variable 
clime,  but  would  be  liable  to  all  those  evils 
which  the  writer  of  the  notice  in  question  so  ably 
condemned,  as  there  would  be  no  adequate  supply 
of  that  all-important  and  vitalising  element,  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  F.  B. 


NEW  PIERS  AUTHORISED  BY 
PARLIAMENT. 

A Bill  is  now  in  the  House  of  Lords,  having 
passed  the  Commons,  confirming  several  Pro- 
visional Orders  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  present  Pier  and-  Harbour  Act, 
authorising  the  construction  of  new  piers  at  the 
following  places : — I 

At  Bournemouth,  the  Bournemouth  Promenade 
Pier  Company  (Limited)  are  empowered  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a pier,  900  ft.  long,  with 
landing-place  and  all  necessary  works  and  con- 
veniences suitable  for  embarking  and  landing 
passengers  and  their  luggage,  commencing  at 
the  east  side  of  the  toll-gates  of  the  existing  pier 
at  that  place. 

The  Clacton-on-Sea  Pier  Company  are  autho- 
rised  to  extend  the  existing  pier  at  the  little 
watering-place  on  the  Essex  coast  for  a distance 
of  170  yards.  If  the  works  are  not  “ substan- 
tially commenced”  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  if,  having 
been  commenced,  they  are  suspended  for  twelve 
calendar  months,  the  powers  of  the  Order  are  to 
cease,  except  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such  por- 
tion as  may  be  completed. 

At  Folkestone,  a pier  with  a landing-stage 
and  all  necessary  works,  commencing  opposite 
Cheriton-place,  and  extending  800  ft.  seaward, 
is  projected  by  the  Folkestone  Promenade  Pier 
Company  (Limited)  ; and  at  Hythe,  Southampton, 
the  Hythe  Pier  and  Hythe  and  Southampton 
Ferry  Company  (Limited)  are  authorised  to 
build  a pier,  jetty,  or  landing-stage,  as  it  is 
variously  termed  in  the  Bill,  to  commence  at  a 
point  thirty  yards  east  of  thetoll-house  standing 
in  front  of  the  Drummond  Arms  Hotel,  and 
passing  in  a north-easterly  direction  across  the 
<•  mudlands”  into  the  Southampton  Water  for  a 
distance  of  2,200  ft.  Power  is  giving  to  lay  down 
a tramway  on  the  pier,  and  run  carriages  there 
for  hire.  . 

A Limited  Company,  with  the  multifarious 
duties  involved  in  its  title  of  the  “ Withernsea 
Pier,  Promenade,  Gas,  and  General  Improve- 
ment Company,”  is  authorised  to  erect  a pier  at 
that  rising  Yorkshire  watering-place  1,300  ft. 
long,  14  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  above  high-water 
mark.  Power  is  also  given  to  erect  shops, 
saloons,  bazaar,  reading  and  refreshment  roomB 
on  the  pier  or  its  approaches,— a privilege  not  < 
accorded  in  any  of  the  foregoing  cases. 


THE  COST  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
IN  ENGLAND. 

A return  issued  by  the  Education  Department 
of  the  expenditure  from  education  grants  for 
elementary  schools  in  the  year  ended  31st  March,  I 
1874,  shows  that  in  that  year  a total  sum  of 
1 268,773 1.  was  voted  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Education  Act.  Of  this  total  amount, 
70,352 1.  was  for  the  building  and  furnishing 
of  school  premises,  and  114,3281.  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  law.  The  figures  show  an  i 
increase  of  95,986 1.  over  those  for  the  year  ended 
March  31, 1873.  The  total  grants  since  the 
year  1839  amount  to  no  less  a sum  than 
14,630,6781.  

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LA.WRENCE 
POUNTNEY  HILL. 

DEMOLITION  OF  THE  OLD  MERCHANT  TAYLORS 
SCHOOL. 

The  Merchant  Taylors’  Company  arc  about  to 
make  important  improvements  in  Lawrence; 
Pountney-hill,  Suffolk-lane,  and  the  neighbour-, 
hood,  and  with  this  view  the  materiuls  of  the  old 
property  in  the  locality  have,  within,  the  last 
twelve  months,  been  from  time  to  time  sold* 
The  materials  which  have  thus  been  disposed  of 
include  the  old  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  stand- 
ing in  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  Suffolk-lane,  and, 
Ducksfoot-lane,  and  on  the  site  so  cleared, 
as  well  as  on  other  sites  in  the  immediate 
locality,  a number  of  new  buildings  are  about 
to  be  erected.  The  width  of  the  several  ap- 
proaches and  streets  in  the  locality,  are,  we 
understand,  to  be  extended,  and  several .Othet 
improvements  are  to  be  made,  one  of  which  i-c 
to  be  the  ornamental  character  of  the  different 
i elevations. 
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GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  council  have  made  public  the  following 
proceedings  at  the  late  general  meeting  : — 
Professional  Practice. — Mr.  H.  Dawson,  Fellow, 
called  attention  to  a paragraph  in  the  report  of 
the  council,  relating  to  a question  of  professional 
practice,  and  proposed  a motion  supporting  the 
opinion  which  the  council  had  expressed,  and 
Bn/?Sesting  certain  steps  in  reference  thereto. 
After  some  discussion,  during  which  Professor 
Donaldson  recommended  that  the  question  should 
be  brought  before  the  Professional  Practice 
Committee,  Mr.  Dawson  amended  his  motion, 
which  was  passed  in  the  following  form : — 
Resolved — “ That  this  meeting  heartily  endorses  the 
observations  of  the  council  in  that  paragraph  of  the 
report  (commencing  at  the  foot  of  page  7)  which  animad- 
verts upon  the  conduct  of  certain  architects,  who  appear 
to  have  tendered  against  each  other  for  professional  com- 
missions. 

The  Architectural  Examination. — Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  Fellow,  having  referred  to  the  paragraph 
in  the  report  respecting  architectural  examina- 
tion, proposed  that  it  should  be  amended  in  a 
form  more  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
examination.  Mr.  E.  Nash,  a late  examiner, 
defended  the  paragraph,  which  he  regarded  as 
an  incentive  to  future  candidates.  After  some 
remarks  from  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers,  Associate,  it  was 
Resolved— “That  a committee,  consisting  of  Fellows 
and  Associates  of  this  Institute  (as  representing  the 
examining  body),  bo  appointed  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Architectural  Association  (as  representing 
the  body  of  students)  on  the  possibility  of  carrying  on  the 
examination  with  increased  success;  and  further,  that  the 
same  committee  be  instructed  to  consider  the  nature  of 
the  prizes  offered  respectively  by  the  two  societies,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  a repetition  of  the  same  subjects.' 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  election  of  five  pensioners, — an  unusually 
large  number,— on  the  funds  of  this  Institution, 
took  place  yesterday  (Thursday),  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s ; Mr.  George  Dines,  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  The  poll  was  opened  at 
twelve  o’ dock  noon.  There  were  eight  candi- 
dates,— five  men  and  three  women, — of  whom 
three  men  and  two  women  were  to  be  elected. 
The  candidates  were  Evan  Jones,  aged  66, 
plasterer  (third  application)  ; William  Striding, 
aged  72,  carpenter  (second  application) ; Thomas 
William  Cranstone,  aged  71,  builder  (second  ap- 
plication) ; Thomas  Beuham,  aged  44,  blind, 
builder  (first  application) ; Robert  M.  Tilson’ 
aged  81,  bricklayer  (first  application)  ; Sarah 
E.  Bear,  aged  69,  widow  of  the  late 
Wm.  Bear,  plasterer  (eighth  application)  ; Jane 
Rumens,  aged  63,  widow  of  the  late  J.  Rumens, 
builder,  &c.  (fifth  application) ; and  Charlotte 
Day,  aged  68,  widow  of  R.  P.  Day,  late  pen. 
sioner  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution  (second 
application).  The  poll  closed  at  three  o’clock, 
when  the  scrutineers,  Messrs.  Matthew  Hall 
i and  F.  W.  Keeble,  announced  the  voting  to  have 

< been  as  follows  Jones,  786  ; Stribling,  1,387; 
j Cranstone,  1,407  ; Beuham,  3,135  ; Tilson,  2,991 ; 
i Bear,  4,281 ; Rumens,  5,066 ; Day,  1,468.  The 
( ohairman  declared  the  successful  candidates  to 
l be  Messrs.  Ben  ham,  Tilson,  and  Cranstone, 

!|  Mrs.  Bear,  and  Mrs.  Rumens.  Votes  of  thanks 

to  the  scrutineers,  chairman,  and  to  the  secre- 
tary pro  tem.,  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  (who,  in  the 
’ words  of  the  president,  has  been  the  life  and 
i)  soul  of  the  Institution  since  the  lamented  death 

< of  Mr.  Harris,  the  sectetary),  brought  the  pro- 
{ ceedings  to  a close. 


THE  LEEDS  EXHIBITION. 

Leeds  has  cause  to  boast  of  the  favour  of 
fj  Royalty.  The  Town-hall,  ereoted  by  the  Cor- 
j poration  at  a cost  of  150,000i.,  was  opened  by 
I1  the  Queen  ; the  General  Infirmary,  built  by 
( private  subscription,  at  an  expense  of  over 
100, 000Z.,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  People’s 
1 Park,  purchased  by  the  Town  Counoil  for 
• 130,000i.,  by  Prinoe  Arthur ; and  on  the  13th 
instant  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  inaugurated  the 
Yorkshire  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
the  objects  of  which  are  two  : first,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts  and  manufactures;  and, 
secondly,  the  liquidation  of  a debt  of  10,0001 
left  upon  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  and 
Literary  Society,  connected  with  which  are  a 
school  of  science  and  a gallery  of  art.  The  Exhi. 
bition  covers  an  area  of  an  acre  and  a half,  and 
is  built  on  the  site  of  the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall 
and  the  land  adjoining.  Inside  the  large  open 
space  in  the  middle  has  been  erected  the  central 


hall,  named,  in  honour  of  the  Duke,  “ The  Edin- 
burgh Hall.”  It  is  a structure  of  glass  and  iron, 
186  ft.  long,  98  ft.  wide,  and  75  ft.  high,  sup- 
ported on  forty  pillars,  with  oircular  ribs  to 
uphold  the  roof.  The  collection  is  large.  The 
sanitary  department  is  well  supplied  with  disin- 
fecting appliances,  heat  and  ventilation  pro- 
ducers, pipes,  junctions,  traps,  and  many  articles 
of  special  interest.  In  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery 
there  is  a good  display  of  works,  both  ancient 
and  modern. 


A “TENDER”  POET. 

The  differences  observable  in  the  tenders 
delivered  by  a number  of  builders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  Arlesey  School  (p.  426,  ante)  has  educed 
a poet.  We  find  the  following  figurative  verses 
in  the  Bedfordshire  Express  : — 

ARLESEY  SCHOOL  ESTIMATES. 

4,9372. 

Sharp  and  Maxwell’s  price  wa9  given, — 

That  is,  they’d  run  them  up  towards  heaven. 

For  four,  nine,  a three,  and  seven. 

3,5502. 

Allpress  said  they  might  be  wrought. 

The  labour  done,  the  timber  bought. 

For  three,  two  lives,  and  just  a nought. 

3,2532. 

Then  Nightingale  declared  that  he 
Could  through  the  architecture  see 
For  three,  two,  five,  and  just  a three. 

3,2412. 

But  Boyce  put  down  the  figures  lower; 

He  would  complete  from  roof  to  floor 
For  thirty-two  and  forty-four. 

3,0822. 

At  three,  nought,  eighty-two  tbe  score 
Was  written  down  by  Mr.  Moore, 

Who  wanted  neither  less  nor  more. 

2,7922. 

But  Stapleton,  the  firm  and  true. 

Believed  that  he  the  job  could  do 
For  twenty-seven,  ninety-two. 

2,6332. 

And  Mr.  Redhouse  thought  that  ho 
A little  profit  still  could  see 
At  twenty -five  and  thirty-three. 

2,5262. 

Leng  said  ho  knew  ho  could  survive 
The  job,  and  really  on  it  thrive 
For  twenty-live  and  twenty-live. 

2,3202. 

But  Mr.  Dunham  truly  thought 
The  undertaking  could  be  wrought 
For  twenty-three,  a two,  and  nought. 

2,5852. 

Two,  five,  and  eighty-five,  a Saint 
Upon  hi9  estimate  did  paint : 

He  thought  with  that  he  should  not  faint. 

2,1862. 

The  modern  price  of  wood  astounds, — 

Twelve-trees  beyond  two  thousand  pounds! 

These  trees  were  grown  on  English  grounds. 

1,9252. 

But  King  declared  that  he  would  plod. 

And  finish  them  with  saw  and  hod 
For  nineteen  and  for  twenty  odd. 

This  statement  made  rate-payers  sing, 

And,  as  none  could  a lower  bring. 

They  gave  the  job  unto  the  King. 

Arlesey  Asylum.  Lcxo. 


GLASGOW  PUBLIC  HALLS. 

It  has  now  been  finally  arranged  that  the 
memorial-stone  of  the  new  Glasgow  Public 
Halls,  the  plans  for  which  were  described  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder  some  months  since  will 
be  laid  with  Masonic  honours  on  (this)  Saturday, 
the  22nd  inst.,  by  Colonel  W.  M.  Neilson,  Pro. 
vincial  Grand  Master.  Tbe  ceremony,  and  pre- 
ceding procession,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  of  an 
imposing  character.  The  scheme,  it  may  be 
added,  is  in  the  hands  of  a company  with  a 
capital  of  80,0001.,  in  shares  of  101.  each,  and 
of  which  sura  73,0001.  have  been  already  sub- 
scribed. The  inadequacy  of  the  existing  accom- 
modation in  the  city  having  very  forcibly  im- 
pressed itself  on  the  public  mind  during  the  past 
few  years,  led  to  the  promotion  of  the  company 
with  the  object  of  building  public  halls,  which, 
whilst  they  met  a long-felt  want,  should  be  an 
ornament  and  credit  to  the  city.  The  present 
suite  of  Assembly-rooms,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  has  frontages  towards  Berkeley-street, 
Kent-road,  and  Granville-street,  the  principal 
entrance  being  from  the  latter.  The  great  hall 
occupies  the  entire  area  of  the  most  easterly 
portion  of  the  building,  and  its  dimensions  are 
about  185  fc.  in  length,  75  ft.  wide,  and  from 
floor  to  ceiling  56  fc.  It  will  afford  one  half 
more  accommodation  than  any  other  public  hall 
in  the  city.  The  orchestra-platform  at  the 
south  end  will  accommodate  100  performers, 
whilst  the  chorus  gallery  will  allow  of 
the  location  of  550  singers.  Space  is  being 
reserved  for  the  erection  of  a grand  organ,  plans 


for  which  are  being  prepared  by  Sir  Henry 
Smart  and  Mr.  Best,  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  so  that  in  every  respect  the  new 
Assembly-room  will  compare  favourably  with  the 
City. hall.  The  plans  embrace  two  halls  of 
smaller  dimensions,  with  reception  and  retiring 
rooms,  a ball-room,  supper-room,  and  every 
requisite  convenience.  When  completed  the 
new  halls  will  form  an  important  addition  to 
the  now  numerous  architectural  ornaments  of  the 
city.  Satisfactory  progress  has  already  been 
made  with  the  work,  and  it  is  expeoted  that  the 
large  hall  will  be  ready  for  the  roof  by  July 
next.  Should  no  unforeseen  circumstance  inter, 
vene  the  directors  hope  to  he  -e  the  whole  build- 
ing completed  towards  the  end  of  next  year,  in 
time  for  the  triennial  musical  festival,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  ig 
appointed  to  be  held  in  Glasgow  in  1876.  The 
plans  of  the  Public  Halls,  we  may  remind  our 
readers,  were  prepared  by  the  late  Mr.  Cun- 
niDghame,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas,  of  this  city. 


THEATRICAL. 

Mr.  Hollingsuead  has  made  arrangements 
with  M.  Coulon  for  a short  season  of  Comic 
Opera  in  French,  and  already  “ Les  Mousque- 
taires  de  la  Reine”  and  “La  Dame  Blanche” 
have  been  given,  while  Auber’s  sparkling  work, 
“ Les  Diamans  de  la  Couronne,”  stands  on  the 
bills  for  this,  Friday,  evening,  the  21st.  Some 
of  the  critics  appear  a little  at  sea  as  to  the 
acquaintance  with  French  opera  enjoyed  by 
London.  “ Les  Mousquetaires  ” was  given  at 
Drury.lane  many  years  ago,  and  was  afterwards 
done  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Planohe,  and  produced  as  a 
drama  in  1S46,  with  the  title  of  “ Queen  Mary’s 
Bower.”  The  “Prdaux  Clercs  ” was  done  twice 
by  him,  first  as  “ The  Court  Masque,”  without 
music;  secondly  as  “ The  Challenge,”  when  the 
music  also  was  given,  so  that  they  are  not 
new  to  London,  as  some  would  have  us 
believe.  In  “ Les  Mousquetaires  de  la  Reine  ” 
M.  Herbert  and  M.  Barbet  are  both  very  good, 
and  Mdme.  Naddie  is  an  elegant  woman,  with  a 
sympathetic  voice.  The  ensemble  is  very  agree- 
able. “La  Dame  Blanche”  presents  an  entire 
change  of  singers,  but  is  scarcely  so  well  done 
on  the  whole.  The  play-going  part  of  the  public 
owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Hollingshead  for  the 
variety  which  he  continuously  provides  at  his 

well-managed  theatre. On  the  occasion  of  Mr. 

Creswick’s  benefit  last  week  at  the  Surrey,  Miss 
Helen  Ashton  made  a very  promising  d/but  as 
Desdemona,  and  did  best  where  most  was  needed. 
Nature  has  been  kind  to  Miss  Ashton,  and  she 
is  evidently  determined  to  spare  no  pains  herself 
to  insure  success  in  the  profession  she  has 
chosen. 


THE  PICCADILLY  FRONT  OF  ST.  JAMES’S 
HALL. 

The  new  elevation  in  Piccadilly  to  St.  James’s 
Hall,  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  course  of 
erection,  is  now  fast  approaching  completion. 
It  is  70  ft.  in  height  from  the  street  level,  and. 
consists  of  the  ground  floor  and  three  stories 
above.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  ig 
Venetian  Gothic.  The  materials  used  are  red 
brick,  with  Dumfries  stone  freely  introduced  for 
dressings  and  ornamentation,  and  red  terra-cotta 
is  also  a prominent  feature  in  the  elevation, 
which  is  further  enriohed  by  the  introduction  of 
mosaics  on  a gold  ground.  This  portion  of  the 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs. 
A spacious  entrance-hall  leads  into  a vesti- 
bule, and  thence  to  a new  buffet  and  grill-room. 
The  new  building  also  contains  two  large 
dining-rooms  and  other  offices ; and  from  the 
new  entrance  access  is  also  had  to  the  Regent- 
street  frontage,  and  to  the  large  and  small  halls. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Emden,  and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers.  The  decorationa 
are  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Graham. 


The  Liverpool  Custom-house.— A careful 
examination  is  now  being  made  of  the  dome  of 
the  Liverpool  Custom-house,  a portion  of  the 
eave  of  which,  upwards  of  half  a ton  in  weight, 
fell  from  its  position  recently.  Scaffolding  ha3 
been  erected  at  the  side  where  the  stone  fell. 
Two  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  accident ; 
first,  that  the  stone,  a soft  sandstone,  is  being 
affected  by  the  weather,  and  secondly  that  tho 
whole  structure  is  settling  on  its  foundation. 
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CHURCH  WARMING. 

The  large  church  of  Sfc.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol, 
has  been  recently  warmed  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Skinner,  of  Stoke’s  Croft,  Bristol,  who  planned 
and  erected  a hot-water  apparatus,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  architect,  which  has 
proved  very  effective.  Although  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pipes  are  above  the  floor,  there  is  nothing 
to  offend  the  eye.  The  apparatus  consists 
chiefly  of  eighteen  pedestals  and  coils  of  pipes 
in  various  parts  of  the  building,  so  as  to  give  a 
uniform  temperature  over  all  the  large  area. 
The  church,  moreover,  is  of  unusual  height. 
The  apparatus  contains  4,200  ft.  of  pipe, 
through  which  th  water  is  constantly  circu- 
lating. The  chief  leading  pipes  are  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  side  aisles,  and  covered  with  orna- 
mental  iron  grating.  The  main  source  of  heat 
is  of  course  the  boiler,  which  is  on  the  upright 
tubular  principle.  The  furnace  bars  are  also 
hollow,  through  which  water  has  to  circulate, 
There  is  a second  boiler,  which  the  architect 
thought  advisable  in  case  of  accident.  These 
boilers  are  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churoh,  and  sunk  beneath  the  ground  line.  Mr. 
Skinner  seems  to  have  done  his  work  very  well. 


nected  with  the  main  sewer,  that  in  January  of 
the  present  year  he  again  examined  the  pre- 
mises and  found  a stoppage,  as  shown  by  a plan 
produced,  and  a nuisance  by  reason  of  defendant 
having  made  a connexion  from  No.  64  on  to 
plaintiff’s  drain  by  going  under  the  party-wall 
of  the  two  houses,  instead  of  going  direct  into 
the  main  sewer,  and  thus  also  committing  a 
trespass  on  plaintiff's  premises.  He  found  that 
plaintiff’s  pipes  had  been  broken,  and  the  syphon 
turned  on  one  side  so  as  to  be  useless  as  a trap, 
and  thus  sewer  gases  were  admitted  into  plain- 
tiff’s house.  Plaintiff’s  party-wall  was  left  in 
an  insecure  state,  and  the  vaults  injured.  Mr. 
Newnham,  builder,  employed  by  last  witness 
to  remedy  the  defects  and  make  secure,  corro- 
borated. ” The  defence  was  that  the  sanitary 
authorities  had  ordered  to  be  done  what  was 
done,  and  that  there  was  a joint  cesspool. 

His  honour  suggested  a reference,  being  afraid 
that  his  decision  would  not  be  final,  as  the  tres- 
pass was  a continual  one,  being  still  going  on. 
After  some  discussion,  the  judge  found  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff,  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 
assessed  by  a competent  surveyor  to  be  chosen. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  CAFE. 

The  foundation  of  the  People’s  Cafe  Company 
has  led  to  the  opening  of  a second  establishment, 
in  Whitechapel.  It  is  bright  and  cheerful  within, 
and  well  ventilated.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a 
good-sized  coffee-room,  well  supplied  with  little 
marble-topped  tables,  and  upstairs  are  a reading- 
room,  where  also  is  to  be  collected  a small 
library,  a room  where  chess,  draughts,  dominoes, 
and  the  like  may  be  played  ; a room  for  billiards 
and  also  for  bagatelle.  At  present  these  two 
latter  rooms  can  only  be  ueed  at  a certain  tariff, 
as  at  a club,  for  the  necessary  licence  was  not 
applied  for  till  after  Lady-day,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture has  ordained  that  on  that  day  only  can  such 
a licence  be  issued.  Below,  on  the  basement, 
is  a room  which  is  to  be  fitted  up  as  an  American 
bowling  alley.  The  tariff  throughout  is  moderate. 
A very  reasonable  and  sufficient  dinner,  far 
better  in  all  probability  than  many  men  get  now 
at  a far  higher  price, — a plate  of  meat,  bread, 
potatoes,  and  pudding, — may  be  had  for  the  sum 
of  „6d.,  a cup  of  coffee  or  tea  for  Id.,  a basin  of 
soup  for  2d.,  and  for  the  same  sum  a rasher  of 
bacon.  Other  charges  are  in  a like  proportion, 
and  in  certain  rooms  it  is  permitted  to  smoke  at 
will.  The  building,  it  should  be  said,  which  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  George  Williams,  of  Bucking- 
ham-street,  Strand,  as  architect,  cost,  together 
with  the  purohase  of  the  land, — for  this,  as  in 
-the  other  in  Whitecross-street,  is  a freehold, — 
about  4,0001.  At  present  about  10,0001.  have 
been  raised,  and  a small  balance  is  still  remaining 
out  of  this.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking. 


IMPROVED  CAB  SERVICE  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

A new  company,  called  the  Victoria  Cab  Com- 
pany, has  just  been  formed  for  introducing 
into  the  metropolis  the  vehicle  known  as  the 
“ Victoria,”  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  use 
in  Paris  and  other  Continental  capitals,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  a great  improvement  upon 
the  cabs  now  in  use  in  London.  The  capital  of 
the  proposed  company  is  125,100Z.,  in  shares  of 
51.  each.  We  understand  that  a contract  has 
been  entered  into  with  Mr.  W.  Cressey  Hall,  of 
Park-lane,  to  supply  the  company  with  500 
Victorias,  1,100  horses,  and  the  requisite  harness, 
and  stable  implements,  for  the  sum  of  110,0001. 


or  ceiling.  Into  the  flue  of  each  room  over  the 
fireplace,  near  the  ceiling,  insert  a large  size 
Boyle’s  ventilator,  and  always  keep  open  the 
register-doors  over  the  Btoves  in  the  bedrooms. 
By  these  means  the  products  of  the  gaslights 
and  of  the  human  breath  are  carried  off,  and  a 
constant  change  of  air  takes  place  without 
draughts  being  felt.  W.  S.  Horner. 


HOUSES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

Sir, — Having  just  seen  the  letter  of  your  cor- 
respondent “ C.  J.  D.,”  in  the  Builder  of  May  1, 
I write  to  Bay  that  his  suggestion  has  already 
been  carried  out.  The  experiment  has  been 
made,  and  has  met  with  the  success  which  your 
correspondent  anticipates, — the  best  thanks  of 
all  who  participate  in  its  benefits.  Its  very 
success  has  kept  it  from  being  known  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  known,  as  the  houses  are  let  before 
they  are  finished.  They  are  “ not  exactly  like 
barracks.”  On  the  contrary,  they  are  as  elegant 
as  they  are  convenient.  When  the  next  block 
of  eight  dwellings  is  finished,  there  will  be 
accommodation  for  fifty  families,  renting  flats 
from  601.  to  201.  The  extensive  and  beautiful 
gardens  are  held  in  common.  The  experiment 
is  wholly  due  to  the  enterprise  and  genius  of 
the  originator  of  the  Industrial  Dwellings,  Mr. 
Matthew  Allen.  The  estate,  where  the  work  is 
still  in  progress,  is  situated  in  the  Manor-road, 
Stamford-hill,  and  will  repay  a visit. 

I.  C.  K. 


ANTS  IN  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

Sir, — An  army  of  red  ants  has  suddenly  in- 
vaded  the  house  of  a friend  of  mine  in  the 
country ; it  is  a detached  building,  though  closely 
abutting  on  another;  it  has  no  underground 
rooms,  but  only  extensive  cellarage,  into  which 
the  enemy  does  not  seem  to  bave  penetrated  as 
yet,  being  at  present  content  with  working  his 
The  fares  are  to  be  charged  at  the  usual  rate  of  way  into  the  commissariat  department,  which  he 
cabs  now  in  use.  plunders  almost  at  will,  in  spite  of  oveiy  effort  in 

the  shape  of  boiling  water,  &c.,to  destroy  him.  If 
you  or  any  of  your  subscribers  can  suggest  a 
remedy,  I should  be  most  thankful.  J . D. 


DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

ACTrON  FOR  DAMAGES  AND  TRESPASS. 

In  the  Brighton  County  Court  (before  Judge 
Furner) , held  on  Friday,  the  7 th  inst.,  an  action  was 
heard  in  which  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Moyle,  a bar. 
rister,  of  1,  Mitre-court  Buildings,  London,  sued 
defendant,  Captain  Spillar,  a gentleman  residing 
at  64,  Lansdowne-place,  Brighton,  for  the  sum 
of  161.  2s.  6d.  Mr.  Braunfeld,  of  London,  in- 
structed  by  Mr.  Shaft,  appeared  for  plaintiff; 
and  Mr.  Lamb  defended. 

Mr.  Braunfeld,  in  opening  the  case,  said  plain- 
tiff was  lessee  of  62,  Lansdowne-place,  Hove, 
Brighton,  defendant  occupying  the  adjoining 
house,  No.  64,  and  the  claim  of  161.  2s.  6d.  was 
for  expenses,  10Z.  17s.  6d.  which  plaintiff  had 
been  put  to  in  removing  a nuisance  created  by 
defendant  on  plaintiff’s  premises,  and.for  making 
his  ” party  wall ” safe;  and  51.  5s.  as  damages 
for  trespass.  Plaintiff  declared  that  until  the 
damages  committed  by  defendant  took  place,  his 
house,  No.  62,  was  perfect  in  its  sanitary  Btate. 

Mr.  J.  King,  sanitary  inspector  of  Hove,  de- 
posed that  a notice  requiring  the  draining  of 
64,  Lansdowne-place,  into  the  common  sewer, 
was  served  on  defendant  by  him,  and  that  some 
time  afterwards  a similar  notice  referring  to  62, 
LanBdowne -place,  was  served  on  plaintiff.  The 
notice  served  on  defendant  had  not  been  com- 
plied with. 

Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect,  testified  that  in 
1872  he  surveyed  and  examined  No.  62,  Lans- 
downe-place for  plaintiff,  and  found  that  its 
sanitary  arrangements  were  perfect  and  con- 


TRADE  MOVEMENTS. 

Penrith. — The  journeymen  joiners  of  Penrith 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  for 
an  advance  of  £d.  per  hour  upon  their  present 
pay,  the  advance  to  date  from  May  31st  next. 
They  are  at  present  receiving  6d.  per  hour. 

Kendal. — Some  of  the  plasterers  of  Kendal 
are  out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  3s.  per 
week. 

Wihnsloiv. — There  has  recently  been  a dispute 
pending  between  the  operative  painters  of 
Alderley  Edge  and  Wilmslow,  with  reference  to 
the  rate  of  wages.  On  January  29th  last,  a 
notice  was  sent  to  the  masters  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  giving  three  months’  notice  of  an 
application  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  6Jd. 
to  7d.  per  hour,  that  being  represented  as  the 
average  rate  paid  at  Macclesfield  and  elsewhere, 
the  advanced  rate  to  become  due  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  April.  Several  meetings  of  the 
masters  and  men  took  place ; but  as  the  advanced 
rate  was  not  forthcoming  the  men  left  work  on 
May  1st.  Afterwards,  however,  a meeting  of 
the  masters  and  men  took  place,  at  which  it  was 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  two 
jentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  (Mr.  S.  Thorp 
and  Mr.  Smithson),  each  party  binding  them, 
selves  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators, 
and  meanwhile  the  men  resumed  work.  Their 
award,  dated  the  6th  inst.,  has  been  given,  their 
decision  being  that  the  men  are  entitled  to  the 
advance  sought. 


LANDLORD’S  OR  TENANT’S  PROPERTY? 

COPPE  V.  FAULKNER. 

In  the  County  Court  of  Congleton,  on  the  4th  inst.,  a 
case  of  disputed  ownership  of  property  renewed  by  a 
tenant,  was  tried.  The  plaintiff,  T.  S.  Coppe,  was  tenant 
of  a house  in  Moody-street,  Congleton,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  town.  In  the  year  1860  plaintiff  wanted 
the  oven  with  grate  renewing,  and  he  bought  one,  but  the 
house  being  sold  the  plaintiff  had  to  remove  from  there 
last  Christmas,  but  having  received  a legal  notice  from 
Mr.  Wilson  not  to  remove  the  oven  and  grate,  and  other 
things,  he  did  not  do  so.  Cross-examined  : he  had  lived 
in  the  house  since  1825,  and  in  the  year  18G0  he  took  the 
old  oven  and  grate  out  and  bought  another.  The  oven 
and  grate  had  been  put  up  by  auction.  The  executors  of 
the  late  J.  Faulkner  had  made  a counter  claim. 

Tho  Judge  said  the  plaintiff  was  bound  to  remove  the 
articles  in  question  before  his  tenancy  came  to  an  end. 

Plaintiff  said  he  should  have  removed  them  only  for  the 
legal  notice. 

The  Judge  said  the  oven  and  grate  ceased  to  bo 
the  property  of  the  plaintiff  after  the  termination  of  the 
tenancy,  and  became  the  property  of  the  landlord. 

Verdict  for  the  defendants. 


VENTILATION  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

As  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses  is  still  so 
muck  neglected,  will  you  allow  me  to  give  you 
my  experience  of  a system  which  will  answer 
the  purpose,  and  can  be  applied  to  old  and  new 
houses  ? 

Treat  the  hall  and  staircase  as  the  conduit  for 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  whole  of  the  rooms. 
During  the  day  this  will  be  effected  by  the  con- 
stant opening  of  the  outer  doors.  At  night-time 
the  trap-door  in  the  ceiling  of  the  topmost  land- 
ing must  be  raised  12  in. ; or  some  other  means, 
such  as  lowering  the  sasla  on  tke  landing,  must 
be  adopted  to  admit  fresh  air. 

Over  every  door  leading  into  tke  rooms  insert 
two  air-gratings — tke  larger  tke  better;  that 
outside  the  room  near  the  head  of  the  door ; that 
inside  the  room  close  up  to  underside  of  cornice 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

LUNAN  V.  HALLIDAY. 

TnE  plaintiff  in  tkis  action,  at  the  Durham 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  E.  J.  Meynell,  is  an 
architect,  of  Silks  worth,  Sunderland,  and  sought 
to  recover  the  sum  of  141.  17s.,  for  preparing 
plans  and  specifications  for  a public-house,  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  for  the  defendant,  one  Mrs. 
Halliday,  at  Nettlesworth. 

Mr.  Lunan  stated  that  Mrs.  Halliday  instructed  him  to 
prepare  the  plans  in  question,  and  having  submitted  them 
to  the  defendant,  she  said  she  had  received  tenders,  and 
asked  witness  what  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  building 
was,  and  he  replied  9071.  The  defendant  said  it  was  to  be 
completed  before  August,  otherwise  she  would  not  be  able 
to  get  a licence  for  the  house.  His  charge  was  1‘  per 
cent,  on  the  9071.  The  building,  however,  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  then  Mrs.  Halliday’s  son  offered  him  51. 
for  his  trouble.  . . , .J* 

By  Mr.  Granger.— Witness  has  been  seventeen  years  an 
architect,  and  is  not  a contractor.  . 

Mr.  Granger.— What  in  law  or  custom  constitutes  an 
architect  ? „ , . , , . _ 

Mr.  Lunan.— A man  capable  of  drawing  plans,  making 
specifications,  and  experience  in  building.  The  house  had 
to  be  completed  on  the  12th  of  August.  It  was  no  fault 
of  witness’s  that  it  was  not  done  in  August.  Witness  had 
not  to  find  any  of  the  material.  H per  cent,  was  tue 
usual  charge  on  buildings  for  which  plans  were  prepaiea 
and  the  buddings  not  completed.  He  did  not  remember 
the  defendant  saying  that  sho  did  not  want  the  house  to 
cost  more  than  C0C1.  or  7001.  It  is  the  custom  to  charge 
2i  per  cent,  if  the  work  is  not  completed. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cordner  contractor  o Silkawortb,  andiRr 


May  22,  1875.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


John  Campbell,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  Seaham  Har- 
bour, each  slated  that  the  usual  commission  was  5 per 
cent.,  and  halt  that  in  the  event  of  the  work  not  being 
carried  out. 

The  Judge  (to  Mr.  Campbell). — Supposing  no  tender 
accepted  ? 

"Witness.— Tn  that  event  the  lowest  tender  might  fairly 
be  assumed  to  be  the  value  of  the  house.  He  and  Mr. 
Cordner  considered  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  was  very 
reasonable. 

Mr  Campbell  (in  answer  to  the  Judge)  said,  that  in 
case  he  received  instructions  to  prepare  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  a house  to  cost  60 02.  and  the  house  cost  1.0002.. 
he  would  not  expect  to  be  paid  on  the  1,0002. 

Mr.  Granger.— That  is  the  very  point  of  tho  case.  My 
client  expected  the  house  would  cost  no  more  than  600 2.  or 
'0 02.,  and  she  told  tho  architect  the  building  was  to  cost 
no  more;  but  when  the  tenders  were  received  it  was 
found  the  cost  would  be  1,0002.,  and  in  consequence  the 
project  was  abandoned.  The  plaintiff  had  been  offered 
.1  an  °“er  which  ho  asked  the  Court  to  consider  in  its 
judgment. 

.,  Afr®-  A“n  Halliday  deposed  that  she  told  the  architect 
that  the  house  was  not  to  coat  more  than  6002.  or  7002.  In 
consequence  of  the  high  nature  of  the  tender,  the  project 
ot  building  tho  house  was  for  the  time  abandoned.  8he 
was  building  a publie-bonso  now,  which  was  to  cost  6612. 
and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson.  Tho  house 
now  being  built  was  to  have  the  same  number  of  rooms  as 
the  house  designed  by  the  plaintiff.  She  never  suggested 
any  alteration  in  Mr.  Liman's  plan.  Did  not  give  the 
plaint,  a»iy  information  as  to  the  size  of  the  room  ; the 
whole  thing  was  left  to  himself.  A builder  named  Riohard 
son  o tiered  to  build  the  house  for  8502. 

,,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  architect,  said  he  was  now  building 
defendant  a house  that  was  to  cost  6612.  10s. 

. Judge.  Now,  Mr.  Wilson,  if  you  were  asked  to 
build  a house  for  7002.,  and  you  sent  in  a plan  costing 
^ Tir’  d you  exPect  to  be  paid  on  the  higher  amount  7 
Mr.  Hilson— Certainly  not:  it  would  be  a professional 
error.  I should  expect  to  have  to  alter  the  plan.  Five  per 
*be  usual  charge,  and  if  the  work  is  not  proceeded 
with  2$  per  cent. 

Tho  Judge  said  ho  considered  the  plaintiff  was  entitled 
t0  ce,nt’  ?n  7.001‘  and  Save  judgment  for  102.  10s. 

and  full  costs,  the  latter  swelling'the  amount  to  a sum  far 
exceeding  the  plaintiff’s  original  claim. 
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MORTAR  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 


4v^IR,‘7ItLlnuat  be  olmou8  to  every  one  who  knows  any- 
thing  of  the  case  referred  to  in  your  last  number  that 
it  is  exaggerated.  To  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
ease  the  impression  is  given  that  the  whole  building  was 
condemned,  whereas  the  only  portion  ordered  to  betaken 
down  was  less  than  a quarter  of  a rod,  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  having  been  built  of  pure  pit-sand  and  lime 


AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  MASTERS 
AND  MEN. 

A case  decided  on  Monday  at  the  Durham 
Police  Court  is  one  deserving  more  than  a pass- 
ing notice  by  builders  and  their  men. 

A few  weeks  back  a great  number  of  joiners 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Robson  & Son,  builders, 
of  the  City  of  Durham,  sent  the  following  notice 
to  the  firm:  — “To  Messrs.  Robson  & Son.— 
Sirs  : Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  a general 
meeting  of  the  joiners  in  this  city,  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  on  and  after  the  24th  day 
of  April  the  working  hours  be  fifty  per  week 
and  that  the  time  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  8 Vd! 
per  hour.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
William  Jopling,  John  Crawford.” 

The  builders  not  complying  with  the  terms  of  the 
joiners,  the  men  in  a body  left  without  giving  further 
notice.  Iwo  of  the  men,  John  Redahaw  and  Robert  Flint 
were  summoned  as  defendants,  under  the  Master  and 
Servant  Act,  for  leaving  Messrs.  Robson’s  service  with- 
out  giving  a week’s  notice,  and  compensation  was  claimed 
lor  live  days,  at  5s.  per  day.  The  rule  relied  on  was  “One 
week  s notice  shall  be  given  before  a workman  leaves  his 
employers,  and  before  a master  discharges  a man  ’’ 

Mr.  Henry  Robson  said  the  defendauts  were  engaged 
from  week  to  week,  and  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  rules 
ot  the  shop,  and  had  always  recognised  them.  Five  shil- 
lings a day  compensation  is  not  only  a reasonable  but  a 
nominal  sum.  It  was  much  loss  than  the  loss  the  firm 
were  suffering  and  the  defendant,  John  Redshaw,  by 
leaving  liis  work  without  notice,  had  caused  the  greatest 
inconvenience  His  place  was  standing  idle;  work  ho 
was  employed  to  de  had  not  been  done,— it  remained 
undone  to  the  present  day,  and  witness  was  being  pressed 
to  have  it  done.  The  rules  that  bear  date  April  2,  1867 
hung  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  workshop.  There  had 
rlllioTf  uew  ruieA  since,  but  the  pay  per  hour  had  in- 
creased  from  6}d.  to  7d.  per  hour.  Had  never  been  asked 
to  alter  the  rules.  When  they  had  been  asked  for  an 
advance  of  wage  in  a reasonable  manner  they  generally 
agreed  with  the  men.  A workman  was  never 'discharged 
Without  a week  s notice  except  for  misconduct. 

flerman«Eo^rt  ®obson  8aid  ke  was  senior  member  of 
Blen’  the  F"daT  following  tho  receipt  of  the 
?ot£.°  fr°“  the  men,  ho  requested  the  joiners  to  meet  him 
in  hi s office  Ihey  came  in  a body,  and  considerable 
argument  and  discussion  ensued;  in  the  course  of  which 
out  the  unreasonableness  of  their  demand, 
and  that  it  would  entail  a loss  of  2602.  or  3002.  on  his  con- 
»u^i8‘  ,iHe  ,oll1ered  t°  lncreaso  the  wage  to  8d.  per  hour 
which  (he  whole  of  the  men,  two  or  three  excepted,  were 
willmg  to  accept.  They  said  it  was  a liberal  offer,  and 
for  h sh?Ll°aU!h8  t0..acc°Pkt-  0a  the  26th,  Redshaw  went 
andthrl»  Ia!  ^ witness  had  some  conversation  with  him 
tonwlo  other  joiners.  He  told  them  if  they  took  their 
to  iivt  nywh6i  ,W0ldd.  summon  them,  as  they  were  bound 
wengt  awav  Th!.  DOhCe"  Thcy  the“  left  t&eir  tools  and 
morning7'  Th  y-  never  rePudjated  the  rules.  Next 
when  hf  B\jVRSFv.'ng  lnt0.llis  oiUce  ^out  half-past  nine, 
waen  tie  saw  Redshaw  coming  out  with  his  tools.  He  told 


n under  the  Master  and  Servant 


' him  ho  would  summon  li 
Act. 

By  Mr.  Brignal.— Witness  did  not  consent  to  alter  the 
hours  trom  53  to  60  per  week,  but  promised  to  give  8d. 
per  hour.  b 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  men  were  engaged  and 
paid  by  the  hour,  and  could  either  bo  discharged  orleave  at 
the  end  of  any  hour,  and  they  further  denied  all  knowledge 
ot  the  rules.  On  the  point  of  law,  a caee  from  Addison’s 

Defensable  Contracts,”  was  relied  on.  “If  a labourer 
is  employed  to  dig  potatoes  at  so  much  an  acre,  or  to  cut 
turl  at  so  much  a load,  or  to  make  excavations  of  earth- 
work at  so  much  per  cubic  foot,  tho  employermav,  if  there  is 
“■a.L,1?10  term  of  employment,  dispense  at  any  lime 
with  the  future  services  of  the  workman,  paying  him  for 
the  work  actually  done."  Tho  London  custom  was  also 
cited,  and  George  Newman,  joiner,  said  he  was  a London 
mao,  and  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Robson  through  an  adver- 
tisement that  appeared  in  the  Labour  News.  He  started 
work  on  the  27th  of  August  last,  with  a friend,  aud  Mr 
Kobson,  on  their  entering  his  office,  paid  them  their  rail- 
way  fares  from  London,  and  said  he  did  not  agree  to  do 
so  if  they  were  only  going  to  stay  a week  or  so.  He  drew 
up  an  agreement  for  three  months,  which  they  signed 
They  had  worked  for  Mr.  Robson  ever  since.  When  the 
three  months  agreement  had  expired,  he  and  his  mate 
irom  .Loudon  did  not  engage  under  the  rules  mentioned  to 
give  a week  a notice.  Ho  always  understood  they  could 
be  discharged  at  a moment's  notice,  and  that  he  could 
leave  at  a moment’s  notice.  That  was  the  London 
custom  but  it  was  not  carried  out  in  all  cases.  Did  not 
ttunk  the  joiners  came  under  the  Master  and  Servant  Act. 
Carpmftm°er  Ama'Sania!e|I  Society  of  Joiners  and 

The  Mayor  said  that  the  Bench  were  unanimous  that 
. ue  case  was  clearly  proved  with  respect  to  the  defendauts 
ieavmg  the  service  without  any  notice  at  all,  and  that  they 
were  bound  by  the  rales  to  give  a week's  notice.  The 
sentence  ol  the  court  was  that  they  should  each  pay  the 
compensation  claimed  by  their  masters,  and  the  costs  of 
the  prosecutions,  to  bo  levied  by  distress,  or  in  default 
seven  days  imprisonment. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  their  solicitors,  some  fifty  men 
on  strike  returned  to  their  work  in  order  to  give  tho 
week  s notice,  and  then  the  builders  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  before.  If  men  aud  masters  signed  dupli- 
cate copies  of  agreements  or  rules,  much  iU  feeling  and 
litigation  would  be  avoided. 


a spire  constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  with 
oak  shingles,  terminated  by  a gilt  weathercock.. 
N ew  windows  have  been  inserted  above  the  belfry 
floor,  and  at  the  west  end  an  arched  two-lighfc 
tracened  window  is  put  in,  showing  in  the  in. 
tenor  of  the  church.  The  chancel,  which  is  con- 
sulerably  longer  than  the  old  one,  is  altogether 
new.  At  the  east  end  is  a five-light  window 
and  two  lights  of  similar  design  are  placed  at  the 
sides.  The  gable  of  the  east  end,  above  the 
chancel  window,  is  constructed  of  oak  filled  in 
with  nogging  work,  the  upright  pieces  bein^ 
panelled  and  traceried,  and  the  beams  and  verge- 
boards  carved.  The  old  pews  have  been  re- 
placed by  open  benches  of  light  wood  stained 
and  varnished.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  seats  are 
free.  The  chancel  fittings  and  the  new  chancel 
arch  are  of  oak.  The  windows  are  glazed  with 
cathedral-tinted  glass.  The  expenditure  has 
been  about  1,6002. 


Jiscdlatrta. 


* This  is  by  no  means  obvious  to  us. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

King's  Lynn. — The  Free  Christian  church, 
which  was  opened  here  on  the  8th  ult., 
has  been  built  on  a site  in  Broad-street,  and  is 
of  the  fourtoenth-centnry  Gothic  style.  The 
front  is  faced  with  white  bricks,  relieved  by  red 
brick  bands  and  Bath-stone  dressings  to  doors 
and  windows.  The  church  internally  is  57  ft. 
long  by  27  ft.  wide,  and  24  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
entered  from  a narthex;  it  is  seated  for  1 GO 
persons,  with  open  benches,  having  pitch-pine 
ends  stained  and  varnished.  The  roof  is  partly 
open,  the  tie-beams  being  below  the  ceiling,  with 
cut  and  pierced  spandrels,  pendants,  and  stone 
corbels.  Thewindow-heads  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Farmiloe  &,  Son,  of  London ; 
gas  standards,  by  Messrs.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry. 
The  total  cost,  including  site,  &c.,  has  been 
1,2502.  Messrs.  Adams  & Son,  of  King’s  Lynn 
and  Wisbech,  are  the  architects  j and  Mr.  John 
Leach,  the  builder. 

Bradwell.  This  church,  which  has  been  closed 
for  the  past  few  months  for  the  purpose  of 
restoration,  has  been  re-opened  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  New  windows  have 
been  inserted  in  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles,  care- 
fully  worked  out  according  to  the  original  design, 
as  indicated  by  fragments  of  stonework  remain- 
ing.  The  walls  internally  have  been  repaired 
and  coloured,  and  new  window  and  floor  put  to 
the  tower.  The  work  has  been  satisfactorily 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Robinson  Cornish,  of  North 
Walsham,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bottle,  architect, 
Great  Yarmouth  and  London.  The  expenditure 
at  present  has  been  about  750 1.,  but  in  order  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  the  whole  fabric,  at 
least  an  equal  additional  sum  will  be  required. 

Whitegate. — This  church,  after  having  been 
restored,  has  been  re-opened.  The  old  church 
was  erected  in  1726.  Externally  it  was  a plain 
brick  building.  Internally,  it  was  divided  into 
nave  and  side  aisles  by  means  of  wooden  pillars, 
which,  with  the  roof  timbers,  remain  in  the  new 
building.  The  design  of  the  new  work  is  of  a 
late  Gothic  character,  and  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  R.  Beckett,  of  Hartford,  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
architect,  of  Chester.  New  mullioned  and  tra- 
ceried windows  of  stone  have  been  inserted  in 
the  side  walls  of  the  body  of  the  churoh ; the 
old  parapet  walls  have  been  removed,  and  pro- 
jecting eaves,  with  a cove  formed  of  cement 
underneath,  provided  instead.  As  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  old  walling,  which  was  of  bricks  of  a 
small  size,  has  been  re-used.  On  the  south  side 
there  is  a new  porch,  of  oak.  The  entrance  from 
this  into  the  church  is  the  old  doorway.  Adjoin- 
ing this  at  the  west  end,  is  the  new  vestry.  The 
tower  has  been  pulled  down  to  about  3 ft.  above 
j the  ridge  of  the  main  roof,  and  is  surmounted  by , 


Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries. The 

monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  Old  Castle  Mr 
Robinson  (Houghton-le-Spring)  in  the  chair.” 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce  exhibited  a copy  of  his  work 
on  the  Roman  Wall,  bound  in  two  volnmes,  and 
the  boards  in  which  they  are  bound  consist  of 
oak  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Roman  bridge 
over  the  Tj-ne  at  Newcastle,  built  by  Hadrian, 
A.D.  120,  maps,  &c.,  forming  a third  volume,  and 
the  boards  are  also  formed  of  oak.  Dr.  Bruce 
laid  before  the  meeting  a complete  copy  of  the 
Lapidarium  and  said : “ I have  the  happiness  to 
lay  upon  the  table  a complete  copy  of  the  Lapi. 
danum  Septentrionale.  This  is  to  me  a matter 
of  personal  satisfaction,  for  a work  of  snch  mag- 
nitude,  and  requiring  so  long  a time  to  produce, 
it  would  have  been  nothing  surprising  if  I had 
been  cat  off  before  finishing  it.”  The  chairman 
said  they  conld  not  adequately  express  the 
thanks  of  the  Society,  and  also  of  the  public  of 
tho  North  of  England,  to  Dr.  Brnce  for  tho  great 
work  he  had  laid  before  them.  A discussion  took 
place  with  reference  to  the  publishingof  tho  book, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  sell  copies  of  it  at  71.  7s. 
each.  There  have  been  only  250  copies  of  this 
valuable  work  printed,  and  there  are  only  a small 
number  for  publio  sale.  The  volume  has  cost  the 
Society  upwards  of  1,0002.,  and  maps,  engravings, 
&c.,  have  been  given  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
lOOtR*  ValQ°  °f  considerab,y  above  another 

Labourers’  Cottages.— A Bill  has  been  pre- 
pared and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Whitwell,  and  Mr.  Stanhope 
to  enable  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
to  make  advances  to  the  limited  owners  of 
entailed  estates  and  other  landowners  for  the 
building,  rebuilding,  and  improvement  of 
labourers’  cottages  repayable  by  a rent-charge 
upon  the  inheritance,  and  to  amend  the  Improve- 
ment  of  Land  Act,  1864.  When  any  limited 
owner  of  an  entailed  estate,  or  other  landowner 
as  defined  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  original 
Act,  is  desirous  of  borrowing  money  for  the 
building,  rebuilding,  or  improvement  labourers’ 
cottages  only,  he  shall  make  an  application  to 
the  Commissioners  to  sanotion  the  same.  If  the 
Commissioners  should  think  fit  to  entertain  the 
application,  they  may  cause  the  farms,  lands 
and  cottages  to  be  inspected  and  reported  upon’ 
in  order  that  they  may  be  satisfied  of  the  pro- 
priety of  sanctioning  the  application.  The  Com. 
missioners  may  require  modifications  to  be  made 
in  the  plans,  &c.,  and  they  will  have  power  to 
give  them  their  sanction  by  a provisional  order 
Upon  snch  order  the  Publio  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners may  advance  the  loan  applied  for 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  buildings  the  Com' 
missioners  are  to  execute  a charge  upon  the 
inheritance. 


Huyton  Sewerage.— A meeting  of  rate- 
payers of  Huyton-cum-Roby,  called  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Arms, 
Huyton,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  members 
to  serve  on  the  parochial  committee,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  sewerage  soheme  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Reade,  C.  E.  There  was  a moderate  attendance. 
Mr.  W.  Swift  having  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Reade’s 
plan  appeared  to  him  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  district,  proposed  that  it  be 
a recommendation  to  the  committee  to  advertise 
that  premiums  of  1002.,  502.,  and  252.  would  be 
given  for  the  three  best  designs.  Mr.  Miller 
seconded  the  proposal,  whioh  was  agreed  to. 
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Stevenage  Sewerage. — The  plan  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Board  here  is  that  known 
as  the  “ separate  system  ” of  sewerage  and 
drainage,  i.c.,  a network  of  impervious  pipe 
Bewers  for  the  transmission  of  the  sewage  only  ; 
the  Btorm  and  surface  waters  being  conveyed 
into  the  watercourse  by  the  old  drain  sewers, 
which  serve  well  enough  for  such  purpose.  The 
Bewers  are  ventilated  by  numerous  open  gratings 
at  the  surface  of  the  streets,  allowing  of  a con- 
stant circulation  of  air  in  the  sewers  and  pre- 
venting gases,  if  generated,  from  taking  a con- 
centrated form.  The  flushing  is  provided  for  by 
placing  tanks  at  the  heads  of  sewers,  which 
collect  the  rainfall  falling  on  a portion  of  the  road 
surface  ; the  sewers  are,  however,  to  a certain 
extent  independent  of  this  arrangement,  being 
designed  of  such  sizes  and  with  such  gradients 
as  will  render  them,  it  is  expected,  self-cleansing. 
The  sewage  will  be  conveyed  by  gravitation  to  a 
plot  of  land  about  half  a mile  south  of  the  town, 
utilised  and  purified  by  downward  filtration. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  works,  including  those 
on  the  land,  is  something  under  3,000Z.  Messrs. 
Smith  & Austin  are  the  engineers. 

The  Manchester  Industrial  Exhibition. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  the  Manchester  Industrial 
Exhibition  for  the  year  1875,  established  by  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Scientific  Industry, 
was  formally  opened  in  a building  specially  erected 
near  the  junction  of  Cheetham  Hill-road  and 
Queen’s-road.  The  sucoess  which  attended  last 
year’s  show  in  Peel  Park  was  very  great,  and  the 
interest  manifested  by  thousands  of  spectators 
in  the  various  appliances  for  economising  labour 
of  all  kinds  was  such  that  it  was  apparent  equal 
patronage  would  be  bestowed  on  these  exhibi- 
tions if  made  annual.  The  exhibition  building 
in  Cheetham  Hill-road  lies  alongside  the  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel.  It  is  310  ft.  in  length,  100  ft. 
wide,  and  some  40  ft.  in  height  from  the  centre 
of  the  roof.  It  is  built  entirely  of  timber,  on 
the  principle  adopted  at  the  Peel  Park  show. 
The  novelties  of  the  exhibition  comprise  a large 
iron  tank  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  which  will 
be  filled  with  water,  and  three  times  a day  a pro- 
fessional diver  will  descend  and  show  the  process 
of  stone-setting  under  water. 

The  Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  New- 
bury.— A special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
was  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  to  afford  the  members 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on 
the  seven  sets  of  plans  Bent  in  for  the  now 
municipal  buildings  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
between  the  Town- hall  and  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Son,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
3,5001.  (inclusive  of  the  sum  of  1,000Z.  to  be 
contributed  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions). 
The  plans  provide  for  better  means  of  iogress 
and  egress  at  the  Town-hall,  and  they  also 
embrace  sketches  for  a suggested  new  Town-hall, 
but  it  is  generally  felt  that  such  a large  under, 
taking  as  the  latter  would  involve  a greater 
outlay  than  the  Council  would  be  justified  in 
incurring,  at  least  at  present.  We  have  heard 
that  two  plans  were  selected,  and  that  after  they 
have  been  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Morris,  the  county  surveyor,  the  Council  will 
make  a final  selection. 

The  Railway  Transit  to  the  Alexandra 
Palace. — We  recently  mentioned  our  expe- 
rience of  the  railway  facilities  for  reaching  the 
Alexandra  Palace  on  the  opening  day.  Difficult 
and  disappointing  as  that  was,  we  had  hoped 
that  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  would 
not  allow  a second  opportunity  to  occur  without 
improvement.  But  this  proved  to  be  worse  than 
the  first,  and  thus  a bad  impression  was  created 
as  to  the  means  of  supplying  proper  conveyance, 
which,  for  so  short  a distance,  ought  to  be 
without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  discomfort. 
We  know  of  passengers  who  were  detained  hours 
on  the  line  on  Whitmonday,  and  at  last  were 
compelled  to  walk  part  of  the  journey,  not  reach- 
ing their  homes  in  Camden-town  till  two  in  the 
morning.  The  system,  too,  of  issuing  first-class 
tickets  to  those  who  think  to  get  relief  from 
overcrowding  on  this  line,  as  on  the  railways 
generally,  is  deceptive,  for  no  distinction  of  class, 
or  the  paid-for  protection  implied,  seems  to  be 
thought  of  on  the  platform. 

The  Drainage  of  Slough. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  last  week,  the 
Burveyor  reported  that  the  cesspool  made  to 
receive  the  drainage  from  the  east  end  of  the 
town  was  full  to  overflowing,  that  the  outlet  was 
insufficient  to  take  away  the  superfluous  sewage, 
and  that  the  damage  done  to  the  occupier’s  crop 
is  very  considerable.  He  had  obtained  leave  for 
disinfecting  the  ditches  near  Upton  Park. 


A Refractory  Grindstone. — Last  week  a 
large  grindstone  was  fitted  np  in  the  works  of 
the  Messrs.  Feetham,  engineers,  Soho-square. 

It  was  placed  upon  a spindle,  and  having  been 
properly  centred,  was  set  agoing  by  steam  power 
at  half  speed.  It  had  been  in  motion  for  only  a 
few  minutes  when  a lond  explosion  shook  the 
building,  and  a mass  of  stone  weighing  about  10 
cwt.,  the  entire  weight  of  the  stone  being  some- 
what over  31  cwt.,  was  sent  right  through 
the  flooring  of  the  workshop  above  in  which 
several  fitters  were  engaged  and  descended 
within  [2  in.  of  the]  shaft  that  drove  the 
entire  machinery.  Had  the  grindstone  been  put 
at  full  speed  the  immense  mass  of  stone  would 
certainly  have  penetrated  the  three  upper  floors, 
all  of  which  were  crowded  at  the  time.  The  stone 
was  carefully  inspected  before  being  put  in 
position,  but  no  flaw  was  observable. 

Death,  of  a Good  Copyist. — Illuminative  art 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  skilful  exponents  of  the 
late  Mr.  C.  W.  Wing,  known  during  the  last 
thirty  years  at  the  British  Museum,  as  the  “ best 
facsimile  copyist”  of  ancient  illuminations. 
Among  other  valuable  work  he  contributed  to  the 
books  of  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys  and  Timbs.  Under 
the  late  Sir  A.  Panizzi  he  assisted  in  the 
catalogue  work  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1851 
he  made  drawings  on  wood  from  the  Great 
Exhibition  for  the  Illustrated  London  News.  For 
the  Exhibition  of  1862,  he  executed  drawings  for 
publication  by  Messrs.  Day  & Son  ; and  in  1S70 
Mr.  Wing  was  employed  on  work  for  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

Claim  by  a Labourer  for  Personal  In- 
juries.— In  the  case,  Cassim  v.  Greenfield,  held 
at  the  Court  of  Passage,  Liverpool,  the  plaintiff, 
John  Cassim,  a bricklayer’s  labourer,  claimed 
from  Philip  Greenfield,  a builder  and  contractor, 
damages  for  injuries  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
fendant’s negligence.  There  was  no  defence  to 
the  action.  In  July  last  the  plaintiff  was  engaged 
by  the  defendant  to  assist  in  taking  down  an  old 
house  in  the  Old  Haymarket.  He  was,  under 
the  defendant’s  direction,  removing  a quantity 
of  stone  from  the  footway,  when  part  of  a wall 
was  thrown  down  by  the  defendant  and  a pait 
of  the  ddbris  fell  upon  the  plain' iff  and  seriously 
damaged  his  hand.  Verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
150Z. 

Child  Labour  in  Brick-yards.  — At  the 

West  Bromwich  Police-court,  before  Mr.  I. 
Spooner  (stipendiary),  John  Davies,  brickmaker, 
of  Greet’s  Green,  was  summoned  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Blenkinsopp,  the  inspector  of  factories  of 
the  district,  for  employing  four  girls  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  to  make  bricks.  The  de- 
fendant pleaded  that  he  did  not  employ  the  girls 
himself ; and  that,  therefore,  he  was  not  the 
responsible  person.  The  Stipendiary  informed 
the  defendant  that  by  the  wording  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  he  was  clearly  responsible  for  the 
infringement  of  it,  and  fined  him  1Z.  and  costs 
in  each  case,  altogether  5Z.  18s. 

Pall  of  a Chimney  near  Oldham. — On  the 
9th  in8t.,a  chimney  at  the  mill  of  Messrs.  Clegg 
& Sons,  of  Shaw,  near  Oldham,  fell  with  a loud 
crash.  The  chimney  was  72  yards  high.  Con- 
siderable damage  was  done  to  property  adjacent. 
The  chimney  had  only  been  bnilt  about  seven 
months,  but  for  some  time  symptoms  of  the 
foundation  giving  way  had  shown  themselves. 
The  chimney  had  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  old 
water  lodge.  The  structure  gave  way  near  the 
base,  and  bricks  were  projected  in  every  direc- 
tion within  a radius  of  100  yards. 

The  Roman  Remains  at  South  Shields. 
On  the  12th  inst.  the  labourers  of  the  committee 
entrusted  with  the  excavations  of  the  Lawe, 
South  Shields,  in  search  of  Roman  remains,  were 
rewarded  by  an  interesting  discovery.  During 
the  past  few  days  the  committee  have  been  pro- 
secuting their  search  in  a northerly  direction 
from  the  forum,  and  some  distance  from  the 
forum  the  workmen  on  Wednesday  came  upon  a 
bnildiog  some  feet  below  the  ground,  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  by  the  Romans  as  a 
treasury.  The  building  is  not  of  large  dimen- 
sions, but  is  built  of  strong  ashlar  blocks,  and  is 
bound  with  iron  bars. 

Lucky  they  were  there  ! — A newspaper 
says, — ‘‘Two  architects,  bearing  a well-known 
name,  were  on  board  the  Bessemer  on  her  trial 
trip,  and  glancing  at  the  havoc  made  by  the 
steamer  amongst  the  timbers  of  the  Calais  pier, 
mentally  assessed  the  damage  done,  the  one  at 
300Z.,  the  other  at  500Z.  But  the  Calais  munici- 
pality claims  2,800Z.” 


The  Statue  of  the  Late  Lord  Mayo. — 

Ou  the  14th  inst.,  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Cox  & 

Son,  at  Thames  Ditton,  the  final  oasting  of  the 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Mayo 
was  made.  When  completed  the  statue  isintended 
to  be  ereoted  at  Calcutta,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  may  be  unveiled  during  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  design  comes  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Thorneycroft,  and  the  figure  is 
that  of  a general  officer  in  action.  The  Btatue, 
when  completed,  will  weigh  rather  more  than 
four  tons,  and  will  be  about  14  ft.  in  height. 

The  Metropolitan  Gas  Companies  Bill. — 

In  the  House  of  Commons  last  week,  Sir  J.  Hogg 
moved  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  which 
proposes  to  fix  the  maximum  price  of  gas  at 
3s.  9d.  per  1,000,  under  the  penalty  of  a reduced 
dividend,  and  the  illuminating  power  of  sixteen 
candles.  He  proposed  that  after  the  second 
reading  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to  a Select 
Committee.  After  considerable  discussion  the 
Bill  was  read  2"  second  time. 

Enlargement  of  the  Malpas  Gas  Works. 

The  gas  wox-ks  being,  through  the  increased  de- 
mand for  gas,  too  small  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  town,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  shareholders 
to  enlarge  the  same  by  erecting  a new  gasometer, 

&c.,  and  last  week  the  tenders  for  the  work  to 
be  done  were  opened,  when  the  following  were  put 
in : — Skoins,  London,  958Z. ; Willey  & Ford, 
Exeter,  904Z. ; Holmes,  Huddersfield,  832Z. ; 
Porter,  London,  745Z. ; Poole,  Dawley,  713Z.  10s. 

Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus. 

A meeting  of  the  Committee  for  organising  the 
Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus  was  held 
at  the  Science  Schools,  South  Kensington 
Musenm,  on  the  12th  inst.  It  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  until 
March,  1876.  The  schemes  defining  the  limits 
of  the  Exhibition  in  the  various  branches  of 
science,  as  prepared  by  the  subcommittees,  were 
considered,  and  it  was  resolved  to  refer  them  to 
a general  subcommittee  for  revision. 

The  Proposed  Bridges  over  the  Medway. 

Following  the  example  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Snodland  and  Burham,  the  people  of  Wouldham 
assembled  in  large  numbers  in  the  National 
School  on  the  11th  inst.,  to  pass  resolutions  in 
favour  of  asking  the  Rochester  Bridge  Wardens 
to  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  improved  bridge 
accommodation  across  the  Medway.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  rector  (the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Andrewes).  Various  resolutions  to  carry  out 
these  views  were  agreed  to. 

Cardiff. — The  surveyor  to  the  local  board  of 
health  has  reported  favourably  as  to  the  results 
of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Geo.  Jennings’s  patent  “ con. 
venience,”  and  advises  its  adoption  in  other  parts 
of  the  town  at  an  expenditure  of  300Z.  This 
would  lessen  the  consumption  of  water  to  an 
extent  that  would  only  require  an  expenditure 
of  271.  a year  instead  of  147Z.  Upon  the  pro- 
position  of  Mr.  Winstone,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  patent  should  be  adopted  in 
every  instance. 

Memorial  of  the  Late  Canon  Gilbert. — 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  clergy  and  laity 
that  a memorial  shall  be  raised  to  commemorate 
the  services  rendered  by  the  late  Rev.  George 
Gilbert  to  the  church  in  the  diocese  of  Linooln. 
The  memorial  will  take  the  form  of  a stained- 
glass  window  to  be  placed  in  the  chapter-house  > 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  window  will  form 
part  of  a series  of  windows  illustrating  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  cathedra}. 

New  Parochial  Buildings,  Kingswinford. 
The  new  Board-room  and  offices  in  connexion  i 
with  the  workhouse,  which  have  been  erected  I 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Smallman  Smith,  of 
Stourbridge,  are  now  completed.  Externally  the  : 
buildings  are  of  brick  with  stone  dressings,  the  : 
roof  being  tiled,  and  the  style  is  Domestic  : 
Gothic,  with  some  modification  in  detail.  The 
new  Board-room  is  30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  20  ft. 
high. 

Metropolitan  Sepulture.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  on  the  11th 
inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  T.  Willson,  an  : 
architect,  offering  to  submit  his  plans  of  the  ■ 
Pyramid  Necropolis  to  the  Court  for  their  con- 
sideration. The  idea  was  that  of  a sanitary  ; 
sepulture  for  the  metropolis,  producing  interment  it 
space  for  625,000  dead,  in  vaults,  npon  a super-  :[ 
ficial  area  of  five  acres  of  land  only. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. — The  Graphic  of  last  ; 
week  reproduced  a clever  drawing  of  St.  Paul  s 
and  the  Times  Office,  as  seen  from  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham.  ' 
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The  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Leighton 
Buzzard. — Last  week,  was  inaugurated  an  exhi- 
Ltion  of  objects  of  art  and  industry,  the  like  of 
vhich  in  importance  and  value,  we  are  assured, 
ias  never  before  been  seen  in  the  county  of  Bed- 
ord.  The  exhibition  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
lorn  Exchange  premises,  including  the  large 
tall,  the  assembly-room,  the  various  ante-room-*, 
,nd  a spacious  annexe,  with  an  area  of  1,500  ft. 

The  New  Opera  House. — The  promoters  of 
he  scheme  for  the  new  Opera  House  on  the 
’hames  Embankment,  after  much  consideration, 
elected  the  designs  of  two  architects,  Mr.  C.  J. 
’hipps,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  F.  Fowler  (out  of  a 
mmber  sent  in  competition),  as  being  the  best; 
nd  have  ultimately  decided  to  adopt  those  of 
Ir.  Fowler  for  the  building,  which  will  be  at 
nee  commenced. 

A Museum  for  Nottingham.  — The  Duke 
f Richmond,  in  reply  to  a deputation  from 
Nottingham,  on  Tuesday,  asking  for  a grant  of 
,000i.  for  building  a museum  in  the  looality, 
aid  the  request,  if  conoeded,  would  establish  a 
recedent  for  similar  demands  from  other  towns, 
iefore  giving  a definite  answer,  he  would  consult 
is  colleagues. 

Dwelling  Houses  Wanted. — The  opinion 
i now  becoming  general  that  something  must 
e done  to  afford  increased  and  better  accommo. 
ation  for  the  working  classes  at  Hinckley, 
leicestershire.  Trade  prospects,  together  with 
le  reoent  town  improvements,  make  it  a neces- 
ity.  The  wealth  and  growing  position  of  the 
Dwn  indicate  that  it  should  be  done. 

Proposed  New  Railway  Station  at  Ayles- 
ury. — It  is  reported  that  the  London  and 
orth-Western  Railway  Company  intend  erect- 
ig  a new  station,  with  every  convenience,  in  a 
lore  central  part  of  the  town  than  that  in 
bich  the  present  station  is  situated.  It  is  un- 
arstood  that  the  work  will  shortly  be  oom- 
lenoed. 

New  Museum,  Vienna.— A Vienna  tele- 
ram reports  the  opening  of  the  new  Oriental 
useum,  under  the  presidency  of  Archduke 
harles  Louis.  This  institution  has  been 
icently  established  in  the  Austrian  capital  as  a 
ucleus  for  promoting  Austrian  interests  in  con- 
axion  with  the  East. 

Memorial  of  the  Late  Mr.  Margary.— 

movement  has  been  successfully  initiated  for 
lacing  a stained  glass  window  in  the  chapel  of 
righton  College,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
argary  (the  circumstances  of  whose  death  in 
bina  recently  came  before  the  public). 

A Gift  to  Birmingham. — The  Mayor  (Mr. 
bamberlain)  has  given  to  the  Town  Council  a 
im  of  1,0001.  to  be  expended  by  the  Free 
ibraries  Committee  in  the  purchase  of  objects 
'industrial art  for  permanent  exhibition  in  the 
rt  Gallery  of  the  town. 

Drainage  of  St.  Columb.— Mr.  Henderson, 
E.,  of  Truro,  has  received  instructions  from 
e St.  Columb  Local  Board,  to  prepare  a scheme 
r the  drainage  of  the  town  on  the  basis  of  the 
ans  prepared  by  Mr.  Coombs. 

Ashampstead  Church. — A fund  is  being 
ised  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  this  ancient 
urch.  Tne  work  will  include  the  rebuilding 
the  south  and  east  chancels,  a new  east 
□dow,  a chancel  arch,  and  other  requisites,  for 
nch  a sum  of  400N.  is  wanted. 

Conversazione. — Mr.  Harrison,  as  President 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Mrs. 
irrison,  hold  their  conversazione  this  year  in 
3 galleries  of  the  Indian  Museum,  South  Ken- 
gton.  It  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
th. 

Gift  of  a Divinity  School  for  Cambridge. 

Syndicate  recommends  the  purchase  of  pre- 
ses  opposite  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  on 
iich  to  erect  a Divinity  School,  a fund  for 
lich,  amounting  to  10,0001.  Consols  being  pro- 
led  by  the  late  Professor  Selwyn. 

Sift  for  a Public  Hall  at  Stafford. — 
lerman  H.  D.  Pochin,  of  Barnes,  has  given 
00 1.  towards  the  erection  of  a public  hall  at 
ifford,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  will  be 
I on  the  31st  inst. 

Pall  of  a Bridge. — A serious  accident  has 
urred  at  Builth-road  Junction,  near  Knighton, 
rail  bridge  gave  way,  and  precipitated  about 
l)  people  down  upon  a railway  below.  Several 
bs  were  broken,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  life. 
Death  of  a French  Architect.— The  death 
lannouuced  of  M.  F.  Florimond  Boulanger,  a 
inch  architect  of  some  distinction,  and  an 
ent  disciple  of  Fourier. 


TENDERS 

F.»r  building  twenty-two  houses,  at  Forest  Gate,  for 
Me9«ra  Saunders,  Newman,  & Roberts.  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
architect : — 

Marr  £5,3 16  0 0 

Baton  5,250  0 0 

Pavit  4,705  0 0 

Ennor 4,734  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  4,122  0 0 

Beal 3,072  0 0 


Additions  and  alterations  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles, 
at  Catcrham,  Surrey,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  Board. 
Mr.  W.  Crickmay,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Goode 

Wells £18,274  0 0 

Roberts 18,i>32  0 0 

Nightingale 17,083  0 0 

W'arr 17,701  0 0 

Jarratt  17,646  0 0 

Staines  & Sons  16,780  0 0 

Wigmore  16,676  0 0 

Chappell  15,123  0 0 


For  general  fittings  to  Branch  of  the  New  Civil  Service 
Co-operative,  Limited,  30,  Sloane-atrcct : — 

Stevenson  ..£1,110  0 0! 

Bread  080  0 0 

Bowles  740  0 0 

Andrewes  635  10  0 

Millard  (accepted)  669  12  6 

Hay  & Sou  650  0 0 I 


For  the  orection  of  two  semi-detached  villa  residences, 
at  Fortia-green,  Finchley,  for  Mr.  M.  .1.  Bovay.  Mr. 
James  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Gordon  : — 

' Little  £2,298  0 0 ! 

Browne  & Robiusou  1,914  0 0 

Bowman 1,866  0 0 

Meritt  He  Ashby  1,835  0 0 

Ennor  1,822  0 0 

Thomas  1,600  0 0 1 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  Farley  Houso,  Rams- 
gate, for  Mr.  Z.  Prall.  Mr.  R.  Richardson,  architect 

J.  & H.  Bangs  £1,555  0 0 

Potter 1,540  0 0 

Horne 1,649  0 0 

Newby  (accepted)  1,327  0 0 


For  enlarging  and  completing  a mansion,  at  Reigate, 
for  Mr.  It.  Russell.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mathews,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

B.  E.  Nightingale  £2,433  0 0 

C.  Nightingale  2,050  0 0 

Holdsworth  1,910  0 0 

Cook  1,834  0 0 

Batchelor  & Son  1,707  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  at  Homerton,  for  Mr.  Wells.  Mr. 
Collett,  architect: — 

Summers  £1,700  0 0 

Brown 1,675  0 0 

Atkinson  & Son  1,630  0 0 

Williams  1,625  0 0 

Sharp  & Maxwell  1,616  0 0 

For  new  warehouse,  Bonner’s-road,  Victoria  Park,  for 
Mr.  G.  B.  Kent.  Mr.  VV.  H.  Gathercole,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  Woodward  : — 

V'Vood,  Brothers  £8,783  0 0 

11  ear  me  8,685  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw  8,500  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  8,130  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  7,002  0 0 

Bruss  .-. 7,068  0 0 

Cook  & Green  7,060  0 0 

Macey 7,835  0 0 

Eonor  7,761  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  (accepted)  ..  7,743  0 0 

Forrest  6,082  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  the  Enfield  Grammar  8chool. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Hill,  architect : — 

Bentley  £1,510  0 0 

Staines  & Son  1,486  0 0 

Fairhead  1,435  0 0 

Field  & Sou  ],433  0 0 

L.  & W.  D.  Patman  1,208  0 0 

For  additions  to  Marsh  Villa,  Brook-green.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Hall,  architect : — 

Cole  £911  0 0 

Wilson  021  0 0 

Braithwaite  915  0 0 

Chamberleu,  Brothers  912  0 Q 

Thompson  & Smith  807  0 0 

Smith  & Alder  (accepted)  688  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  residence  and  stabling,  Tettenhall 
Wood,  Wolverhampton,  for  Mr.  J.  E.  Underhill.  Messrs. 
Bidlake  & t looming,  architects  : — 

Cockerell  £4,977  0 0 

Lovatt 4,766  0 0 

Ilorsman  4,616  18  9 

Higham  1,463  6 0 


Accepted  for  Epidemic  Hospital,  at  Cuninghar  Hills, 
Aberdeen.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Concrete  Work* 

Drake  & Co £2,999  5 0 

Excavation,  Levelling,  Drainage,  Inclosing  Walls,  <jc . 

Christisoa  £1,469  0 0 

Carpenter's  Work. 

Coutts £2,308  10  0 

Plumber's  Work. 

Robertson  & Son £920  0 0 

Plasterer’s  Work. 

Henderson £S89  16  6jr 


For  the  erection  of  two  villa  residences,  at  Lough- 
borough, for  Mr.  T.  G.  Messenger.  Mr.  Alfred  W.  N. 
Burder,  architect : — 

Bricklayer,  Plasterer,  and  Sluter’s  Work. 

Barker  £1,060  0 0 

Maiu  ; 910  0 0 

Moss  870  0 0 

Ladlow  (accepted)  823  14  9 

Plumbing  and  dazing. 

Messenger  & Perkins  (accepted)  £03  15  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  B— G.  W.— S.— A.  & H.— L.— H.  L.— C.  L.— Mrs.  S.— J.  E.— 
Mr.  H.-  T.  B.  S.— G.  W.— H.  M — R.  R.— W.  S.— J.  F.  M— T.  J.  M.— 
H.  8.— J.  H—  H.  & C.— Rev.  T.  W.  B — B.  A F.-J.  H. — W.  M.— 
C.  H.  G.— G.— A.  W.  B.— C.  J.  P.-Honble.  0.  C.— Dr.  B.— N.  W.— 
W.  G.  3.— J.  D.— 8.  H.  (paper  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages). — 
Apex  (would  not  be  wise  to  go  to  law  on  the  subject.  Terms  of  receipt 
were  unwise).— W.  S.  (would  probably  fail  if  he  attempted  to  re- 
cover).— Kutholikoa  (next  week). — J.  P.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
address  rs. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS- 


Bix  lines  (abont  fifty  words) 
Each  additional  line  (about  I 


Situations  I Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant, 
under  ..  2s.  6d.  4s.  6cL 

i words)..  0s.  6d.  | Os.  Sd. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
‘a  any  part  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  Ss.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
Klng-etreet,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to  DOUGLA8  FOURDKINIER. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  tha/n  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise - 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarry  men  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  muoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Ajivt.] 

Societe  Francaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 
London,  27,  Cornhill  j Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
Curial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merohants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upon 
application. — [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 

Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
Bound,  and  of  ohoice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 

BiUs  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  aconracy 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traoed,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 

The  Lath  and  Veneer  Cutting’  Company, 
Limited,  desire  the  attention  of  Builders  and 
Contractors  in  London  and  Country  to  the 
Company’s  MACHINE  SPLIT  LATHS,  whioh 
are  of  equal  size,  flat,  rough,  and  without  flaw, 
thus  ensuring  great  savmg  in  Laths,  Plaster, 
and  Labour.  For  prices,  apply  to  the  principal 
Building  Material  Merchants,  or  at  the  Works, 
No.  7,  Grosvenor-road, Pimlico,  London.— [Advt.] 
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J.  L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No,  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 


Twelve  Stamps, 


MICIIELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


CHARLES  ©GOLLINCE'SO  PATENT^ 


T / lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

SI  ^ 'levee,  screw,  a barrel  bolts, 


1 IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

JG.  H.  MacCOLLA,  Manufacturer, 

, LATE  115,  VICTOR  I A-STREET,  S.W. 

NOW  204b,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  E.C. 

Where  a large  and  varied  Stock  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  13  on 
View  : also  Register  Stoves,  Kitchen  Ranges,  A c. 

N.B.— Depot  for  ttas 

Patent  “Abbotsford”  Slow  Combustion  Stove, 

the  most  Economical  Stove  introduced. 
TESSELATED  TILE  FLOOR,  a combination  of 
Five  Colours,  from  6s.  6d.  per  yard. 
ARCHITECTURAL  and  MONUMENTAL  WORK  EXECUTED  in 
MARBLE,  GRANITE  and  STONE. 


IT 


ANDBOOK  of  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 


V popular  and  practical  Guido  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage, 

and  Compulsory  Sale  of  Houses  and  Land ; including  ' ’ 

Law  o!  Dilapidations  and  Fixtures,  with  Explanations  and  Exam] 
of  all  kinds  of  valuations  and  useful  information  and  advice 
Building. 

By  E.  L.  TARBUCK,  Architect. 

12mo.  cloth,  5s. 

London : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers’  Hall-court. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  KUGLER’S  HANDBOOKS  OF  PAINTING. 

Now  Ready,  with  140  Illustrations,  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  30s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING. 

The  Italian  Schools. 


THE 


Based  en  the  Handbook  of  Kugler.  Originally  edited  by  the  late  SIR  CHARLES  L._  EASTLAKE,  R.A, 
Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Remodelled  from  the  most  recent  Researches.  By  LADY  EASTLAKE. 


Uniform  with  the  above,  with  60  Illustrations,  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  24s. 


THE  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING. 


The  German,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools. 

Based  on  the  Handbook  of  Kugler.  Originally  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  WAA.GEN.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  in 
part  re-written.  By  J.  A.  CROWE,  Author  of  “ The  History  of  Italian  Painting.” 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


m 


Price  6s.  complete. in  one  number, 

ANDR  AILING  : a New  Work. 

By  JOHN  JONES,  Staircase  Builder,  for  thirty  years  in 
London.  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 

Consisting  of  7 plates,  16  Inches  by  13  inches,  and  lull  description,  by 
which  any  Joiner  can  work  all  kinds  of  Handrail"  in  an  expeditious 
and  accurate  manner  out  of  the  least  amount  of  timber.  As  taught 
by  the  Author,  at  t lie  Mechanics’  Institution,  Liverpool,  and  else- 
where. to  Staircase  Hands. 

London : t F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-croBS,  and  New  York  446, 

Broome-streel ; and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  Published,  priee  If 


le  by  post  lor  13  stamps, 


rpHE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  SOLVED  ; 

X or,  HOW  TO  PURIFY  OUR  RIVERS. 


By  J.  C.  MELLISS,  A.I.C.E.  F.G.S.  F.LS.  Late  Commissioner 
Crown  Property,  Ac.  at  St.  Helena,  and  author  of  " St.  Hell 
Physical.  Historical,  and  Topographical  Description  of  the  If 
including  its  Geology,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Metorology." 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange. 

LondoD,  1875. 


CONTRACTS — Continued  from  page  ii. 
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Bhortly  wiU  be  ready,  a new  issue  of  Pugin's  Glossary.  Gentlemen 
who  order  it  at  onoe  can  secure  it  lor  51. 

PUGIN’S  GLOSSARY  of  ECCLESI- 

A8TICAL  ORNAMENT  and  COSTUME,  setting  forth  the 
Origin,  History,  and  Mystical  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems, 
Devices,  and  Symbolical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Design  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Decoration  of  the  Sacred 
Vestments  and  Altar  Furniture  formerly  used  in  the  English  Church. 
Compiled,  from  ancient  Authorities  and  Examples,  by  A.  WELBY 
PUGIN,  Architect,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  at  St. 
Marie’s  College.  O scott.  Illustrated  by  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Durandus,  Georgius,  Bona,  Catalana,  Gerbert.  Martens,  Molanus, 
TliierB,  Mabillon,  Ducauge,  4c.  Enlarged  and  Revised  by  liev.  B. 
SMITH,  M.A.  of  St.  Marie's  College,  Oscott.  Third  Edition,  1 vol. 

Illustrated  by  Seventy-three  Plat-’s,  all  splendidly  printed  in  Gold 
and  Colours,  by  the  litho-chromatograpbic  process,  and  about  fifty 
woodcuts  in  the  latturpre-B,  containing  Examples  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Costume  of  tho  Roman.  Iv  glish,  French,  and  German  Bishops, 
Priests,  end  Deacons;  Frontals,  Curtain-,  sud  DossellB  of  Altais  ; 
the  Embroidering  of  the  Orphreys  and  Hoods  of  Copes,  Stoles, 
Maniples,  and  Chasubles  ; Apparels  of  Albs ; Patterns  of  Diapering 
for  Ceilings,  Walls,  and  previous  Stuff*  ; Bordures  and  Powderings ; 
Floriated  Cross  es  ; Emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; the  Five  Wounds 
and  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Loid,  the  Four  Evangelists,  of  our 
Blessed  Lady,  the  Mysteries  of  the  Roeary  ; Monograms  of  the  Holy 
Name  ; Examples  of  the  Nimbus;  Conventional  Forms  of  Animals 
and  Flowers  for  Heraldic  Decoration  ; Altar  and  Church  Linen, 
Funeral  Palls,  4c.  The  whole  draw n,  coloured,  adapted,  and  de- 
scribed from  ancient  Authorities,  by  A.  WELBY  PUGIN,  Architect. 
Published  at  81. 8s. 

Half-bound  in  Red  Morocco,  Gilt  Top.  uncut,  61.  6s. 
BERNARD  QUARITCH,  Piccadilly,  Loudon. 


NEW  PRACTICAL  WORK. 

SE  LONDON  CABINETMAKER’S 

GUIDE  to  the  entire  Construction  of  Cabinet 

Processes  connected  with  the  Art.  Complete  iu  two  parts,  with 
practical  Illustration*,  each  2T  --  — 


TH^ 


E.  BITMEAD,  12,  Argyle-I 


t,  King’s- 


C£ 


0 PAYIORS,  CONTRACTORS,  and 

OTHERS.-Tlie  Vestry  of  the  Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town 
will  meet  at  the  Vestry-hall,  Bancroft-rood,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
26th  of  51  AY  inst.  at  SEVEN  o'clock,  p in.  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  PAVING  and  MAKING  UP  Copperfleld-rond,  and 
port  of  Emmott-street,  in  the  said  hamlet.  The  work  to  be  done 
according  to  the  terms  of  a specification,  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  J.  M.  KNIGHT,  the  Surveyor,  at  the  Vestry-hall, 
between  the  hours  of  TEN  and  ONE.  The  Contractor  will  be  re- 
quired to  enter  into  a Contract,  to  be  prepart  ' by  the  Clerk  to  the 
Vestry,  and  find  two  approved  sureties  to  Join  him. in  a Bond,  in  half 
the  amount  of  the  Contract,  for  the  due  performance  of  the  work. 
Tender*,  containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  proposed  soreties, 
are  to  be  delivered  at  my  Office,  endorsed  “ Tender  for  Paving,"  before 
THREE  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon  of  the  day  of  meeting.  The  Vestry 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  tho  lowest  or  any  Tender. 

MILLNER  JUTSUM,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 

Vestry-hall,  Bancroft-road.  Mile  End-road, 

18th  May,  1875.  


the  District  of  Heaton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  are  prepi 
receive  TENDERS  for  the  LAYING  and  JOINTING  of  abou 
lineal  yards  of  CAST-IRON  SOCKET  PIPES,  varying  from  3 inches 
to  7 inches  in  diameter  Fixing  Valves  and  "■ --  ’ *-  --J  ” " " 

Brick  CasiugB  to  same.  Building  Meter  Hi 


ixing  Meter,  4a 

Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen,  and  forms  of  Tender  had,  at 
Offices  of  Mr.  JAMES  LUMLEY.  CivU  Engineer,  14.  Kirkgate, 
iford,  from  TUESDAY,  MAY  18th,  to  MONDAY,  MAY  24th, 
both  inclusive,  from  TEN  a.m.  to  FOUR  p.  


. n T« 

Pipe  Laying,"  to  me,  the  undersigned,  not  later 
TWELVE  o'clock  at  Noon  on  TUESDAY,  MAY  25th,  1875.  — 
lowest  or  any  Tender  not  necessarily  accepted,  and  no  allowance  made 
for  Tenders.— By  order. 


P1 
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LEANSING  and  REPAIRING 

SEWERS.— CITY  of  LONDON.— Tho  Commissioners  of  Sew< 
Guildhall  of  the  said  City,  on  TUESDAY,  the  8th 
of  JUNE  next,  at  HALF-PAST  TWELVE  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive 
TENDERS  for  the  EXECUTION  of  such  Works  of  CLEANSING  ai 
REPAIRING  SEWERS,  within  the  said  City,  as  may  be  required 
be  done  during  the  term  of  three  years,  commencing  at  Midsummer 
Day  next.  A specification  of  the  works,  and  conditions  of  contract, 
may  he  seen  at  this  Office,  together  with  a schedule  of  prices  ; and 
the  Tenders  are  to  state  the  percentage  above  or  below  such  scheduled 
prices  at  which  the  parlies  Tendering  are  willing  to  execute  the  said 
works.  The  Commissioners  will  require  the  party  contracting  to 
enter  into  a Bond,  with  two  approved  sureties.  In  the  snin  of  1,0001. 
for  the  due  performance  of  tire  Contract.  Ail  Tenders  arc  to  be  on 
the  forms  supplied  at  this  Office,  to  be  sealed,  addressed  to  the  under- 
signed, and  endorsed  " Tender  for  Cleansing  and  Repairing  Sewers,” 
and  be  delivered  at  this  Office  before  TWELVE  o'clock  on  the  day  of 
treaty.  The  Commissioners  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept  " 
luwest  or  any  Tender.  The  parties  sending  in  proposals  must  att 


3 Tender 


dock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty,  and  the  party  who: 
cepted  will  be  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  execute  u vouuau 
awn  up  in  accorduuce  with  the  specification. 

H ENRY  BLAKE.  Principal  Clerk. 
3ewers  Office,  Guildhall,  19th  May,  1875. 


'lESAR  DALY’S  FINE  WORK  on 

_ COLOURED  DECORATION  NOW  READY.  Parts  1 to  5, 
being  half  the  work,  nud  containing  56  beautiful  Plates,  printed  iu 
colours  and  gold.  Price  to  subscribers  for  the  complete  work  only 
6f.  10s.  Sent  carriage  paid  on  receipt  of  cheque  or  post-office  order. 
The  completion  of  the  work  will  be  supplied  at  the  same  rate, — 
26s.  per  part  a*  issued. 

B.  T.  BaTSFOED,  Architectural  Bookseller  and  Publisher, 

No.  52,  High  II ol born,  London,  W.C. 


PARISH  of  ST.  JOHN,  HAMPSTEAD.- 


K 


EITH  JOHNSTON’S  ROYAL  ATLAS. 


Dedicated  by  Special  Permission  to  Her  Majesty. 

THE  ROYAL  ATLAS.  A Series  of  entirely 

Original  and  Authentic  Maps.  By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.E.  F.R.G.8.  With  Indices  to  each  Map,  comprising 
nearly  150.U00  names  of  Places  contained  in  the  Atlas.  A New 
Edition,  containing  a Map  of  the  North  Polar  Regions.  In  imperial 
folio,  half-bound  morocco,  51.  15s.  6d. 

"Of  the  many  noble  Atlases  prepared  by  Mr.  Johnston  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs  Blackwood  4 Sons,  this  Royal  Atlas  will  be  the  moat 
useful  to  the  pnblic,  and  wiU  deserve  to  be  the  most  popular." — 
Alhenceum. 

“ The  best  which  has  ever  been  published  in  this  country."—  Timet. 

"We  know  no  series  of  maps  which  we  can  more  warmly  recom- 
mend."— Saturday  Review. 

" The  best  of  ail  Atlases  for  English  use.”— Poll  Mali  Gazette. 


IL 


Dedicated  by  Permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wal 

THE  HANDY  ROYAL  ATLAS.  By  the  same. 


Exhibiting  the  present  condition  of  Geographical  "Discovery 
Research  in  the  several  Countries.  Empires,  and  States  of  the  World 
Forty-six  Maps,  clearly  printed  and  carefully  coloured,  with  General 


Index.  In  imperial  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  2f.  12s.  6d. 
k "Is  probably  the  belt  work  of  the  kind  now  published.” — Timet- 
"This  is  51  r.  Keith  Jobnston’B  admirable  Royal  Atlas  diminished 
in  bulk  and  scale,  so  as  to  be,  perhaps,  fairly  entitled  to  the  name 
of  ‘ handy,'  but  still  not  so  much  diminished  but  what  it  constitutes 
an  accurate  and  useful  general  Atlas  lor  ordinary  households."- 
(S pectator. 

WA1.  BLACKWOOD  St  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


that  the  Vestry  of  this  Parish  intend  to 
TRACT  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  a certain 
1,615  feet  in  length  or  thereabout,  with  other  Works  in  connexi 
therewith,  in  Fortune  Green-lane,  Hampstead.  Persons  desirous 
TENDERING  for  the  work  should  apply  at  the  Vestry  Offices.  10,  Ne 
end,  Hampstead,  where  the  plans,  specification,  and  conditions  in 
be  inspected,  and  forms  of  Tender  obtained.  Security  will  be  requir 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract  Sealed  Tenders,  address 
to  the  undersigned,  and  endorsed  on  the  outside  " Tender  for  Sewers 
Works,”  should  be  delivered  at  the  Vestry  Offices  not  later  th 
FOUR  o'clock  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  2nd  day  of  JUNE  next.,  and 
Tender  will  be_eutertained  that  is  not  made  on  the  form  providi 
Persons  Tendering  or  some  authorised  agent  on  their  behalf,  are 
requested  to  attend  the  Vestry  Sleeting  on  THURSDAY,  the  3rd  day 
of  JUNE  next,  at  HALF-PAST  SEVEN  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  Tenders  will  be  opened.  The  Vestry  do  not  bind  themselves  to 
accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.  —By  order, 

WILLIA5I  GR1BBLE,  Vestry  Clerk. 

Vestry  Offices,  10,  New-end.  Hampstead, 
ltlthMay,  1875. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

No.  1.  Old  Broad-street,  E.G.  and  16 and  17,  Pall  Mall.  S.W. 
Capital,  1,600, 00W.  ; raid  up  and  Invested,  700,0001. 

K.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Mauager.  > 

I ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  anc 

1 1 LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office,  73  4 74,  King  William-street,  E.C. 

A CCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN.  — Pro 

r\  vide  against  the  Losses  that  follow  by  taking  a Policy  Agains 
Accidents  of  all  Kinds,  of  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  Oltles 
and  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.  Chairman. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  local  Agents,  or  64 
Cornhill,  and  10,  Regent-street,  London.  WM.  J.  VIAN,  See. 

ATATIONAL  (Self-supporting)  INSTITU 

TION  for  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN.  Patients  aro  seen  n 
No.  227.  Gray’s  Inn-road,  King's-cro-s,  on  THURSDAY;  and  at  1C 
Mitre-street,  Aldgate,  on  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY  EVENINGS 
from  Six  till  Nine 

XXETROPOLITANBUILDING  ACT,  1855 

1VX  NOTICE  to  BUILDEDS— The  DISTRICT  SURVEYOR’ 
TEMPORARY  OFFICE  for  "EAST  NEWINGTON"  is  at  No.  J 
HEYGATE-STREET,  Walworth. 

GEORGE  LANSDOWN,  District  Surveyor. 

/COMMISSIONS  WANTED,  by  a Gentle 

\J  man  calling  oil  Architects,  Engineers.  Contractors,  Builders,  &t 
Address,  H.  B.  80,  Asylum-road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

TO  CITY  OR  WEST  END  ARCHITECTS  JAND  SURVF.YOR9. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  experience,  aged  46 

having  a small  capital,  wishes  to  SHARE  OFFICE  EXPENSE.1 
and  PROFITS  in  BUSINESS  References  given  and  exchanged.- 
Address,  confidentially,  to  ALPHA,  104,  Here  ford-road,  Wcstbourm 
park. 

rpO  INVESTORS— The  Patentee  of  a Pro 

i fi table  Patent,  which  has  been  worked  eighteen  months. 

1 open  tn  TREAT  with  INVESTORS  for  the  SALE  of  the  whole  c 
i h alf  share  in  the  same.— For  particulars,  apply  to  R.  PIC'KWELI 

1 No.  139,  High-street,  Hull. 

PERSPECTIVES 

Rapidly  and  Artistically  PREPARED, 

COLOURED,  or  ETCHED, 
for  Competitions  or  Exhibition. 

DESIGN'S  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

Terms  moderate.— Address,  T.  H.  York-chambera,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Eleven  Prize  Medals  of  sundry  Universal  Exhibitions.  First  Prizi 
Medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873. 

T71  ARBEY,  Constructing  ENGINEEP 

Jj  • 41,  Cours  de  Vincennes  41  'near  tho  Place  du  Trftue),  PARIf 
MANUFACTORY  of  8AW-5IILLS  and  of  MECHANIC  TOOLS 
For  Wood  Works,  for  Arsenals,  Railways,  5Iechaulcians,  Builder 
Timber  5ierchants,  Forest  Cutting  ; for  Building  Waguiis,  for  Fran 
Works.  Scaffolding,  Joinery  Works,  Carriage  Alauufaetory,  Whetl 
Wrights'  Works,  Mechanical  Saws  for  Cooperage,  Ac. 

Observe.— Printed  Albums  of  Saw. mills  and  Tools,  in  French  ai 
other  languages,  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address,  upon  receipt  ! 
Three  Frauci  iu  Euglish  or  Foreign  postage-stamps. 

rpHEODOLITE. — A young  Man  require 

1 INSTRUCTION  in  the  USE  of  this  instrument.  State  ten 
and  the  times  for  attending. — Address,  W.  S.  126,  Euston-road. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

YXT ANTED,  immediately,  about  THIRT' 

YV  good  WORKMEN.  To  steady  hands  liberal  wages  will 
given. — Apply  to  Mr.  M.  S.  Johnson,  Builder  and  Decorator,  22,  Kiri 
dale.  Sydenham. 

PARTNERSHIP  in  tho  BUILDIN] 

1 TRADE.— A Contractor  of  Works  and  Builder  in  a popule 
provincial  town  in  the  Slidlands.  is  desirous  of  meeting  withauactiv 
industrious,  and  intelligent  PARTNER,  with  a view  to  his  success!- 
to  the  business.  The  extent  ol  works  done  has  been  above  25,0tt 
a year. — Address,  with  reference,  to  X.  Y.  Messis.  Gregory,  Ro1, 
c litres,  & lUwle,  Solicitors,  1,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C. 

X) ARTNERS HIP. — An  Architect  and  Sn 

1 veyor,  in  good  practice  in  the  country,  is  desirous  of  D] 

POSING  of  a SHARE  in  his  BUSINESS  to  a gent  eumu  of  men: 
and  ability.  Arrangements  can  be  made  as  an  Assistant  for  a tu| 
with  that  object  in  view.— Address,  ARCHITECT,  Devonshire  Oh 
Grand  Parade,  Eastbourne. 

QO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  BANK, 

MANSION  HOUSE  CHAMBERS, 

12,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 


First  Issue  of  Capital : 500,0001.  in  subscriptions 
of  101.  and  upwards. 

Interest  in  lien  of  dividend  18  per  cent,  per  annum, 
paid  monthly. 

Current  accounts  opened,  and  5 per  cent,  interest  allowed  on  the 
Minimum  Monthly  Balances. 

CHEQUE  BOOKS  8UPPLIED. 

The  Bank  transacts  every  description  ol  sound  financial 
business. 

For  particulars,  apply  to 

R.  B.  OAKLEY,  Manager. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

IDNES  SCHOOL  BOARD.  — T1 

Widnea  School  Board  desire  to  APPOINT  an  ARCHITECT 
and  request  gentlemen  willing  to  accept  the  appoint.m 
plaus  of  works  of  their  designing  and  completion  with  |...i  ui-uu. 
estimated  and  actual  cost,  and  other  references  as  to  ability, 
applications  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Clark  not  later  than 


W1 


instant.  Canvassing  wiil  disqualify. 


rjVHE  BOARD  of  WORKS  for  the  S' 


Boi  - 


GILES  DISTRICT.— The  Office  of  SURVEYOR  t.  . 
lg  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  51r.  W.  J.  TreheaTOOi  til! 
late  Surveyor,  the  Board  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Services  o!  r 
gentleman  of  skill  and  experience,  who  is  qualified  to  fill  theotficei : 
SURVEYOR.  He  will  be  debarred  from  private  practice,  and  nquud 
to  devote  his  whole.tune  and  attention  to  the  duties  assigned  to  h. 
by  the  Board,  the  articulars  whereof  may  bereen  a',  the  Offices.  14 
salary  is  3501.  per  annum,  all  fees  receivable  by  virtue  of  bis  office  i 
be  the  property  of  the  Board.  Applications  in  writing  for  I - 
appointment,  with  testimonials  (not  exceeding  three),  addressed  to, tj( 
Clerk,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board,  and  eudorsed  " Application  Mr  oil 
Appointment  of  Surveyor,"  should  he  sent  not  later  than  the : 1st  t 
of  JUNE  next.  Personal  cauvas  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
strictly’probibited.— By  order 


J.  HENRY  JONES,  Clerk  to  the  Board 
Offices,  199,  High  Holborn,  May  lgth,  1876. 


3>Tcr.0Av,  May  20,  1S75. 


Tot.  XXXIII.  No.  1680. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

St.  Paul’s  Cathpdral-Choir  School,  Carter-lane  (with  Plans,  494).— Mr.  P.  C.  Penrose,  Architect 493 
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Practical  Hydraulics. 


ROFESSOR  DOWNING’S 
“ Elements  of  Practical 
Hydraulics”*  has  been  put 
into  a better  form  than  that 
of  the  edition  of  1861.  The 
text  is  illustrated  part  passu 
wood  engravings,  which,  for  such  simple 
tions  as  the  flow  of  water,  are  much  to 
preferred  to  plates  bound  together  at  the 
d of  a book.  Some  additional  illustrations 
presented,  while,  from  this  first  part  of 
new  edition,  others  are  omitted.  A second 
rt  is  promised.  The  simplest  form  in 
lich  the  phenomena  of  flowing  water  can  bo 
served  is  that  in  which  it  flows  out  of  an 
ifice  in  the  9ide  of  a vessel,  the  depth  of  which 
low  the  surface  of  the  water  can  be  accurately 
assured,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of  the  ori- 
The  vertical  distance  of  the  surface  of  the 
id  above  the  oentre  of  the  orifice  is  usually 
lied  the  head,  but  the  author  here  oalls  it  the 
arge.  The  first  thing  observed  in  such  a case 
that  the  water  issues  with  the  same  velocity 
vether  the  orifice  be  in  the  side  or  in  the 
ttom  of  a vessel,  providing  that  the  depth  of 
centre  of  gravity  below  the  surface  of  the 
iter  be  the  same  in  both  oases  ; also,  it  is  the 
through  an  orifice  in  the  top  of  a pipe  in 
lich  water  may  be  under  pressure,  the  head  or 
irge  being  the  same.  In  this  latter  case  the 
locitj'  which  a jet  haa  wnnld  carry  it  up  nearly 
the  height  of  the  head,  were  it  not  that  the 
through  which  it  passes  continually  retards 
ascent.  The  velocity  with  which  water  issues 
>m  such  an  orifice  is,  theoretically,  that  which 
leavy  body  would  acquire  by  falling  from  the 
ight  of  the  head  or  charge  down  to  the  orifice, 
I a heavy  body  falling  freely  from  a state  of 
t acquires  a velocity  of  32-1918  ft.  per  second 
the  end  of  the  first  second  of  its  time  of  falling, 
is  velocity,  called  the  force  of  gravity,  is 
rays  denoted  by  the  letter  g.  If  the  height 
denoted  by  the  letter  H,  and  the  velooity 
V,  V=  called  after  Toricelli,  its  dis- 

F&rer,  the  Toricellian  theorem. 

The  author  gives  a table,  compiled  from  the 
mlts  of  experiments  by  Castel,  d’Aubuisson, 
ssut,  Poncelet,  and  others,  showing  that  the 
lOcities  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
oharges.  “ The  general  principle,  that  tbe 
^cities  are  as  the  square  roots  of  the  charges, 
:-end8  to  every  kind  of  fluids — to  mercury,  oils, 
tohols  ; so  that  the  velocity  with  which  each  of 

> Elements  of  Practical  Hydraulics.  Part  I.  By 

iuel  Downing,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 
he  University  of  Dublin,  &o.  Third  Edition.  London 
igmans,  Green,  & Co.  1876. 


them  issues  from  an  orifice  is  independent  of  its  j and  Avon  Canal,  were  most  extensive  and  accurate, 
particular  nature,  and  of  its  density,  and  depends  and  also  those  made  by  him  and  by  the  late 
solely  on  the  charge.”  The  velocity  here  spoken  j James  Simpson,  C.E.,  at  Chew  Magna.  A large 


of  is  the  theoretic  velocity,  and  if  the  mean 
velocity  of  all  the  particles  were  that  due  to  the 
charge,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  particles 
issued  from  all  points  of  the  orifice  in  parallel 
threads,  the  volume  of  water  flowing  out  in  a 
second  would  be  equal  to  the  volume  which 
would  have  a sectional  area  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  orifice,  and  a longth  equal  to  the  distance  it 
would  move  in  one  second ; but  the  actual  dis- 
charge is  always  less  than  this.  “ In  order  to 
have  an  exact  idea  of  the  phenomena,  let  us  con- 
sider the  fluid  vein  a short  distance  after  its 
issue  from  the  orifice,  and  let  us  suppose  it  cut 
by  a plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  discharge  will  be  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  seotion  by  the  mean  velocity  of  all 
the  several  threads  at  the  moment  they  intersect 
the  plane  of  the  seotion.  If  this  section  were 
equal  to  that  of  the  orifice,  and  if  this 
velooity  were  that  dne  to  the  charge,  then 
the  actual  discharge  would  be  equal  to 
tho  theoretic  discharge.  Bat  whether  from 
the  seotion  of  the  vein  being  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  orifice, — as  in  the  flow 
through  orifices  in  a thin  plate,  or  from  the 
velocity  being  considerably  less  than  that  due  to 
the  oharge,  as  in'  cylindrical  adjutages;  or, 
again,  from  a diminution  in  both  the  section  and 
the  velooity,  as  in  certain  conical  adjutages, — it 
always  results  that  the  actual  discharge  is  less 


number,  also  on  a large  scale,  were  made  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Francis,  in  the  United  States,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  as  the  “ Lowell  Experiments.”  In 
this  form  of  measuring  the  discharge  of  water, 
the  co-efficient  varies  not  only  with  the  form  of 
the  weir,  but  with  its  length  and  with  various 
depths  over  the  same  weir.  The  general  formula 
is  Q — m J \/'2g  x lx  H v/H.  Now,  the  square 
root  of  2(7=8-024,  and  two-thirds  of  that  =5  35. 
We  therefore  have  Q=m  x 5 35  x l x H \/iI  where 
Q = the  quantity  discharged  in  oubic  feet  per 
second,  l the  length  of  the  weir  in  feet,  H the 
head  or  charge,  and  m a coefficient  determined 
by  experiment.  According  to  Castel’s  experi- 
ments, the  coefficient  was  from  0 59  to  0 61, 
when  the  width  of  the  overfall  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  third  of  that  of  the  canal  or  stream,  but 
this  is  important  to  be  notioed,  for  the  coefficient 
varies  with  the  proportion  of  width  of  overfall  to 
width  of  stream,  as  well  as  with  other  properties 
of  an  overfall.  In  any  case  in  which  the  mean 
coefficient  0"60  would  be  applicable,  the  formula 
for  the  actual  discharge  becomes  Q — 3-21  x l x 
H s/ll,  for  5 35  x 0-60  = 3 21.  We  can  give  only 
this  one  case,  but  the  author  treats  of  many 
other  cases ; as,  for  instance,  “ overfalls  with 
channels  attached,”  and  “ drowned  weirs.” 

Yarions  forms  of  outlet  which  allow  fixed 
quantities  of  water  to  pass  through  them  for 
irrigation  in  Italy  and  Spain  are  given  by  the 


than  the  theoretic,  and  in  order  to  reduce  this  author.  Some  of  these  are  so  arranged  that 
last  to  the  former,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  it  J the  opening  may  be  increased  in  area  in  propor- 
by  some  fraction.”  This  fraction  is  commonly  : tion  as  the  head  of  water  may  decrease,  so  as 
called  the  coefficient  of  contraction.  If  we  repre-  always  to  permit  the  same  quantity  of  water  to 
sent  such  coefficient  by  the  letter  m,  the  area  of  1 pass  through ; but  these  are  of  somewhat  un- 
the  orifice  in  square  feet  by  the  letter  S,  the  I certain  action  in  giving  at  all  times  the  same 
force  of  gravity  by  tbe  letter  g,  the  height  of  1 quantity.  The  module,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
the  charge  in  feet  by  H.aud  the  number  of  cubic  j Bateman,  C.E.,  for  the  Henaree  Canal,  in  Spain, 
feet  of  water  issuing  in  one  second  by  Q,  then  ja  so  arranged  that  the  water  is  kept,  by  means, 
Q = m S \/2g  H ; and  it  is  to  the  determination  of  a sluice-gate,  to  a certain  height,  in  a cham- 
of  the  value  of  the  symbol  m,  that  all  investiga-  ber,  ont  of  which  it  flows  over  an  open  weir,  and 


tors  into  the  laws  of  hydraulics  torn  their  atten- 
tion.  The  author  gives  a table  of  the  results  of 
experiments  by  Mariotte,  Castel,  Eytelwein, 
Bossut,  Michelotti,  Venturi,  wherein  the  co- 
efficients vary  from  0 607  to  0 692  for  circular 
orifices,  and  from  0 602  to  0-655  for  square 
orifices.  MM.  Poncelet  and  Lesbros  made  a large 
number  of  experiments  at  Metz  in  1826  and 
1827,  in  which  theco-efficients  varied  from  about 
0 6 to  about  0 7.  Experiments  on  a still  larger 
scale  were  made  on  the  Canal  Languedoc,  in 
which  the  co-efficients  varied  from  0"594  to 
0-647,  the  mean  being  0 625.  All  these  experi- 
ments, it  must  be  understood,  were  made  with 
orifices  in  a true  plane,  bat  when  a pipe  projects 
into  a vessel  the  discharge  is  diminished,  while, 
with  proper  adjutages  outside  the  opening,  it  is 
increased  beyond  that  which  takes  place  through 
a simple  orifice  of  the  same  area  in  the  side  of 
the  vessel. 

Another  form  in  which  the  discharge  of  water 
is  measured  is  when  it  flows  over  a waste  board 
or  a weir,  and  in  this  form  the  experiments  made 
by  the  late  T.  E.  Blackwell,  C.E.,  on  the  Kennet 


by  thus  regulating  the  admission  of  water  to  the 
chamber  the  same  quantity  can  be  at  all  times 
discharged  from  it.  The  guard  in  charge  has 
orders  to  keep  the  level  of  the  water  to  a certain 

height,  denoted  by  a gauge So  long  as 

perfect  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  honesty  of 
the  guards  the  distribution  will  be  effected  with 
great  regularity  ” ; and  Mr.  Bateman  thus 
adopted  the  plan  which  does  rely  upon  the 
honesty  of  the  guard. 

When  Mr.  Bateman  constructed  the  Man- 
chester Waterworks  he  adopted  a means  of 
separating  the  clear  water  of  the  streams,  in 
ordinary  states  of  the  weather,  from  the  muddy 
water  in  times  of  flood.  The  velocities  with 
which  water  flows  over  a weir,  and  consequently 
the  distanoes  to  which  the  streams  reach,  are 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  depths 
flowing  over  the  sill  of  the  weir,  so  that  the 
larger  bodies  of  turbid  flood- water  shoot  over  to 
a greater  distance  than  the  clear  streams,  which 
drop  down  more  perpendicularly.  By  placing  a 
breast  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  lip  of  the 
weir  these  turbid  flood-waters  are  made  to  shoo 
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ovi  r fc'ie  breast,  and  to  flow  along  a channel  into 
the  flood-water  reservoir,  while  the  clearer  water 
drops  down  into  another  channel  and  is  diverted 
in  another  direction  to  the  town  conduits. 

Mr.  Ramsbottom’s  apparatus  for  filling  the 
tenders  of  locomotive  engines  with  water  whilst 
running  is  described.  It  appears  that  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  Irish  mail-train  from  Chester  to 
Holyhead  must  ariive  there  so  soon  that  no 
time  can  be  allowed  for  stopping  to  refill  the 
tender  at  Conway,  and  as  the  whole  distance  is 
84®-  miles,  a tender  of  ordinary  dimensions  would 
not  contain  a sufficient  quantity  for  the  journey ; 
so,  at  the  half-way  point,  1,000  gallons  of  water 
are  scooped  up  from  a trough  laid  between  the 
rails,  into  which  the  mouth  of  the  sooop  is 
lowered,  and  the  water  is  forced  up  into  the 
tender  with  the  velocity  which  the  train  has.  A 
table  is  given  which  shows  the  results  of  experi- 
ments on  the  delivery  of  water  into  the  tender 
at  different  speeds,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  maximum  result  is  when  the  speed  is  about 
35  miles  an  hour  ; but  that  the  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  water  delivered  is  very  slight  at  any 
speed  above  22  miles  an  hour ; the  greater 
velocity  with  which  the  water  enters  at  the 
higher  speed  being  counterbalanced  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  time  of  action  whilst  the  scoop 
is  traversing  the  fixed  length  of  the  trough. 

The  flow  of  water  through  orifices  under  a 
variable  head,  as  through  the  sluices  of  a lock- 
gate,  is  investigated,  and  the  last  chapter  treats 
of  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  artificial 
channels,  and  rivers;  and  as  iu  these  latter 
cases  the  flow  is  much  retarded  by  the  surface 
with  which  the  water  is  in  contact,  the  laws  of 
friction  of  fluids  upon  solids  are  contrasted  with 
those  of  solids  upon  solids,  showing  that  in  the 
case  of  one  solid  body  sliding  upon  another  the 
friction  is  proportional  to  the  force  with  which 
they  aro  pressed  together,  and  is  independent  of 
the  area  of  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  in  contact, 
but  that  in  the  case  of  a fluid  moving  in  contact 
with  a solid,  the  friction  is  independent  of  the 
force  with  which  the  fluid  presses  upon  the  solid 
body,  and  is  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the 
solid  body  acted  upon,  being  in  both  respects 
contrary  to  the  law  of  friction  of  solids.  Also, 
that  while  the  friction  of  a solid  upon  a solid  is 
independent  of  the  velooity  of  motion,  that  of  a 
fluid  upon  a solid  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  velocity,  nearly ; so  that,  in  the  case  of 
water  flowing  through  a pipe,  the  retardation  of 
the  flow,  with  any  given  velocity,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  and  its 
length,  the  quantity  delivered  being  the  same  in 
different  cases;  and  in  an  open  channel  it  is 
proportional  to  the  “border,”  or  "wetted  peri- 
meter,” of  the  channel,  and  in  both  it  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  is 
explained  how  the  velocity  is  governed  by  the 
head  of  water  in  the  case  of  pipes,  and  by  the 
inclination  of  its  surface  in  that  of  an  open 
obanneJ. 

The  author  illustrates  each  principle  of  his 
subject  by  one  or  more  “ practical  applications,” 
and  of  the  waste  weirs  of  reservoirs  he  says, — 
“ In  the  construction  of  reservoirs  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a weir  whose  creBt  is  on  the  level 
of  the  intended  top-water  line,  with  reference  to 
which  line  the  height  of  the  embankment  and  of 
the  puddle- wall  must  also  be  designed.  Its 
length  must  be  such  that  the  water  of  a maximum 
rainfall  shall  not  rise  on  it  above  a certain 
height.”  And  that  is  so;  but  what  follows  is 
wrong, — “ We  may  take  the  greatest  available 
rainfall  at  2 in.  in  twenty-four  hours.  This  depth 
must  be  multiplied  into  the  area  of  the  district 
which  drains  into  the  reservoir  ” ; and  the  author 
proceeds  to  find  the  proper  length  of  the  weir, 
takirg  as  an  example  an  area  of  6,536  acres,  and 
limiting  the  depth  of  water  over  the  weir  to 
T5  ft.,  and  he  finds  the  length  required  to  be 
8175  fr. 

But  it  would  not  be  considered  good  practice 
to  make  the  weir  so  short  as  that.  Floods  occur 
in  this  country  which,  after  making  all  allow- 
ances for  the  difficulties  of  gauging  them,  cannot 
be  stated  at  less  than  300  cubic  feet  per  second 
per  1,000  acres  of  the  drainage  area ; and  where 
that  area  is  6,536  acres,  the  quantity  of  water 
coming  into  the  reservoir  would  be  very  nearly 
2,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  It  maybe  said  that 
such  floods  do  not  continue  long  ; and  that  may 
be  so,  but  when  they  occur — and  they  may  so 
oocur — when  the  reservoir  is  full,  or  nearly  full, 
they  are  highly  dangerous,  unless  the  waste-weir 
is  of  ample  length.  The  discharge-pipes  would, 
perhaps,  not  reduce  the  above-named  quantity 
by  more  than  200  cubic  feet  per  second,  leaving 
1,800  cubic  feet  per  second  to  be  provided  for  to 


pass  over  the  waste  weir.  If  the  depth  of  water  on 
the  weir  be  limited  to  T5  ft.,  as  it  is  by  the  author, 
the  length  of  weir  should  be  by  the  formula 
1,800 

8tated-  1 x 0‘66 «l-5xvf5, 8024  “ 277 

and  if  the  water  be  allowed  to  rise  to  a height  of 
2 ft.  over  the  weir  the  length  would  require  to 
be,  by  the  same  formula,  180  ft.  But  the  co- 
efficient, 0 66,  is  too  high  for  this  case ; it  is, 
indeed,  higher  than  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments given  which  more  nearly  resemble  this 
case  than  others  do ; for  instance,  those  of  Mr. 
Blackwell  (p.  95)  with  broad-crested  weirs, 
(which  were  similar  in  form  to  such  a weir  as 
this  under  consideration,  and  the  co-efficients 
deduced  from  them  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
true  for  this  weir  than  those  would  be  which  are 
deducod  from  experiments  with  plank  weirs  or 
thin  plates),  the  average  of  which  is  stated  to 
be  0473  ; and  of  those  of  D’Aubuisson,  which  is 
stated  to  be  0 430;  and  of  other  experiments 
which  give  0‘457.  Further,  that  Castel’s  experi- 
ments for  overfalls,  with  channels  attached,  give 
0 527  and  0‘508.  And  (p.  97)  the  co-efficient  in 
the  “ first  set  ” of  experiments  with  long  over- 
falls,  for  the  greatest  depth  given,  is  stated  to 
be  0 529.  Nevertheless,  the  co-efficient  deduced 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Francis  for 
about  the  same  depth  is  0 623,  and  for  a depth 
of  T56  ft.  it  is  0 62,  the  length  of  the  overfall 
being  also  10  ft.,  as  in  the  other  cases;  and  in 
the  “ second  set  ” of  experiments  by  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Blackwell  the  co-efficient  for  a 
depth  of  9 in.  (the  greatest  given),  and  for  a 
length  cf  10  ft.,  is  as  high  as  0'781 ; but  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  latter 
experiments  were  made,  we  should  suppose  that 
there  was  a perceptible  current  in  the  water  as 
it  approached  the  gauge-weir,  whereas  in  the 
“ first  set”  there  was  none,  nor  would  there  be 
in  the  case  of  a waste  weir  of  a reservoir,  such 
as  that  now  under  consideration.  The  co-efficient, 
therefore,  of  0 66,  applied  by  the  author  to  this 
case,  is  too  high.  Taking  the  co-efficients 
deduced  from  analogous  cases,  viz.,  0473,  0 430, 
0-457,  0 527,  0-508,  0 529,  and  0 62,  the  average 
is  very  nearly  0 5 ; and  with  this  co-efficient  the 
length  of  the  weir  for  a depth  of  2 ft.  should  be 
1800 

7= =237  ft. 

} x 0-5  x 2 x v 2 x 8-024 

Finally,  if  the  length  of  the  weir  were  no 
more  than  84  75  ft.,  such  a flood  as  this  might 
rise  to  a height  of  4 ft.  upon  it,  which  would  be 
highly  dangerous. 


NEGLECT  OF  COUP  D'CEIL  IN 
ARCHITECTURAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  manner  in  which  the  general  aspect  of 
London  is  affected  by  the  important  changes 
which  have  occurred,  and  are  now  being  carried 
out,  in  numerous  details  of  the  plan  of  the 
streets,  as  well  as  in  the  varied  elevations  of 
the  buildings,  demands  very  serious  attention. 
We  are  spending  sums  which,  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  would  have  been  called  enormous, 
and  which  are  certainly  considerable,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  metropolis.  So  long  as 
sanitary  measures  are  under  consideration,  as  in 
the  case  of  clearance  of  rookeries,  or  opening  free 
courses  for  street  ventilation,  there  ought  not  to 
be  two  opinions  as  to  what  is  desirable,  amongst 
competently  educated  men.  Traffic  facilitation, 
again,  is  a matter  to  which  we  have  repeatedly 
called  attention.  The  establishment  of  islets  of 
refuge  for  the  foot-passenger,  in  the  midst  of  our 
great  crossings,  which  has  been  one  of  our 
earliest  pet  projects,  has  now  become  very 
general,  to  the  advantage,  not  only  of  the  foot 
traffic,  but  of  the  carriage  traffic.  The  intro- 
ductions of  circuses,  or  rounded  spaces,  at  the 
chief  intersections  of  traffic,  is  another  of  these 
points  of  traffic  facilitation.  Although  the  mode 
which  we  some  time  back  suggested,  by  which 
two  streams  of  traffic  that  cross  one  another  at 
right  angles  might  be  so  directed  as  to  prevent, 
absolutely,  the  dead  lock  which  a wagon  drawn 
by  a long  team  of  horses  now  frequently  causes, 
has  not  been  fully  adopted,  yet  an  approach  to 
our  system  has  been  introduced  at  some  of  the 
most  important  intersections.  To  improvements 
of  this  nature,  which,  by  saving  time,  are  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  the  City  and  busy 
part  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  not  possible  to  direct 
too  much  attention. 

Beyond  all  this,  however,  it  must  now  be 
taken  as  admitted  that  we  are  contented  to 
expend,  or  at  all  events  to  advance,  consider- 
able sums  of  money  for  what  we  may  call  pic- 


torial purposes.  There  can  be,  we  suppose, 
ittle  doubt  that  the  wish  to  open  a noble  vista 
from  the  central  position  of  Trafalgnr-square 
was  one  of  the  main  inducements  for  the  pur. 
chase  and  demolition  of  Northumberland  House.: 
It  was  not  a case  of  sanitary  clearance.  It  is! 
by  no  means  certain  that,  if  the  best  plan  for 
distributing  and  conducting  a heavy  traffic  were* 
alone  considered,  the  line  thus  selected  is  the 
best.  But,  as  far  as  the  command  of  vista  were, 
concerned,  we  are  now  in  a position  to  esti-i 
mate  what  we  have  obtained,  and  what  we  maj 
obtain,  at  so  large  a cost. 

We  mu9t  say,  may  obtain,  rather  than  have 
obtained.  The  centre  line  of  the  new  vistc 
falls  a little  to  the  west  of  the  peiron,  or  ter 
race,  of  the  National  Gallery.  By  standing  a1 
the  top  of  the  western  flight  of  Bteps  to  tha 
edifice,  the  observer  may  place  himself  nearly  ii 
the  direct  line  of  vision.  The  aperture  is  wide 
and  imposing, — more  so,  of  course,  in  the  prp: 
sent  state  of  things  than  it  will  be  when  the  new 
street  is  finished.  But  the  objective  of  the  spec 
tator,  the  distant  prospect  obtained  through  this 
costly  telescope,  is  hardly  what  we  could  havi 
hoped. 

To  command,  from  so  central  a site,  a ful 
view  of  the  river,  purified  by  the  expensive  work 
of  the  metropolitan  drainage,  and  lined  by  it 
noble  granite  quay  wall,  and  broad  drive  edgei 
with  gardens,  is  an  object  for  which  such  ai 
architect  as  Sir  Christopher  Wren  might  hav 
thought  no  cost  too  heavy.  We  are  spared  fror 
the  necessity  of  urging  any  argument  to  thri 
effect,  because  we  have  to  deal  with  a fa i 
accompli.  The  cost  is  incurred,— the  price  i 
paid, — the  vista  is  open  : are  we  about  to  mak 
a worthy  use  of  it? — or  are  we,  by  a sort  c 
economical  or  political  colour-blindness,  to  wbio 
Englishmen  are  especially  subject,  about  to  epo 
the  ship  for  a halfpenny-worth  of  tar ; and  t 
throw  away  the  great  advantages  which  w 
have  obtained,  by  simple,  stupid  disregard  ( 
what  may  be  called  pictorial,  or  architectura 
decency  ? 

That  a good  view  of  the  Thames  should  not  l 
opened,  after  all,  by  this  costly  work  is  a resu 
so  ludicrous  that  one  almost  blushes  to  sugget 
its  possibility.  A morning  contemporary  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  selection  of  tl 
very  spot  where  the  new  avenue  abuts  on  tl 
Thames  for  the  location  of  an  establishme: 
of  swimming-baths.  If  the  object  were  1 
select  the  very  choicest  spot  in  the  entire  won 
for  the  exhibition  of  those  enormous  letters  i 
which  bill-stickers  and  advertising  agents  rejoic; 
it  could  not  be  much  better  carried  out. 
might  suggest  the  north  door  of  Westminsb 
Abbey,  the  entrance  to  Westminster  Hall,  tl 
facade,  or  even  the  dome,  of  St.  Paul's,  I 
places  where  the  great  object  of  the  advertisi 
might  be  perhaps  better  attained  ; but  it  won. 
not  be  easy  to  add  to  the  list.  As  matters  go,  i 
looks  like  our  having  paid  half  a million  i 
money  in  order  to  advertise  certain  bath 
Against  such  desirable  institutions  we  have  m 
a word  to  say  ; but  while  bathing  is  excellen 
it  ought  to  be  timely.  We  do  not  select  tl; 
middle  of  an  entertainment  as  the  moment  f 
giving  a good  lather  to  hands  and  face.  1 
locate  such  an  establishment  in  such  a spot :! 
about  as  appropriate. 

Another  prospect  which  strikes  the  observ'f 
from  the  standpoint  which  we  have  selected  isthi 
The  Borough  is  brought  by  this  optical  bond  in  I 
such  union  with  the  West  End  of  London,  thr: 
architectural  considerations  can  no  longer  ti 
neglected  south  of  the  Thames.  A cupola,  ttt 
devoid  of  grace,  and  a large  spire,  as  yet  swatou 
in  scaffolding,  are  the  two  most  salient  featuri 
that  close  the  vista.  Between  these  and  the  rivet 
tower  piles  of  warehouses  and  other  buildings,  t<; 
regular  to  be  picturesque,  too  ugly  to  be  pi' 
torial.  The  pride,  the  good  taste,  or  the  con; 
mercial  keenness  of  the  owners  of  the  properl- 
to  which  such  a fresh  and  open  publicity  hii 
been  given  at  so  large  a cost,  will  probably 
sooner  or  later,  lead  them  to  avail  themselves  « 
the  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  important 
of  their  occupations  by  architectural  improv- 
ments.  What  we  are  anxious  to  urge  is,  the  in, 
portance  of  regarding  the  general  plan  of  tl 
metropolis  and  the  picturesque  effeot  of  tl 
new  localities  which  we  are  forming,  unless  w 
wish  to  make  ourselves  the  ridicule  of  natiol 
who  take  some  orderly  thought  for  the  adori: 
ment  of  their  capitals. 

To  the  question,  “ What  does  London  owe  > 
the  Thames  ? ” the  apt  reply  is  found  in  the  wort 
of  our  immortal  dramatist : “It  is  formore^tbs 
some,  my  Lord  ; it  iB  for  all, — all  I have.”  J 
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the  more  prosaic  language  of  the  day,  London 
' owes  to  the  Thames  her  position  as  the  capital 
of  an  empire  that  includes  a sixth  part  of  the 
human  race,  and  her  acknowledged  rank  as  the 
first  commercial  city  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  on  a sentimental  ground  alone  that 
we  call  attention  to  this  pregnant  question.  To 
impersonate  Father  Thames  as  a sort  of  hybrid 
between  one  of  the  Guildhall  giants  and  a clas- 
sical river  goddess,  and  to  lament  the  ingratitude 
of  Britannia,  or  Augusta,  or  any  other  mythical 
impersonation,  to  her  father,  sustainer,  and 
benefactor,  might  be  all  very  well  for  the  times 
of  pageants  and  masques;  but  is  a style  of 
literature  which  we  are  too  busy,  in  the  present 
day,  to  enjoy.  Neither  is  it  the  case  that  the 
people  of  London  have  been,  of  late  years,  by 
any  means  unmindful  that  this  great  river 
demanded  care,  thought,  and  outlay.  Of  the 
16,300,000Z.  which  we  have  recently  seen  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  raised, 
at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  by  far  the  lion’B 
share  has  been  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  river,  if  wo  bear  in  mind  the  subterranean 
ohannels  provided  for  preserving  it  from  pollu- 
tion, as  well  as  the  direct  outlay  on  the 
enbankment  and  wharf  walling.  As  we  write, 
gardens  are  being  opened  on  the  site  of  what  was, 
in  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  a dreary  waste  of 
mud,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  covered  by 
the  river.  Nor  is  the  time  to  be  counted  by 
weeks  since  the  means  of  obtaining  a command- 
ing vista  was  opened,  from  the  square  marked 
by  Landseer’s  lions  to  the  Thames,  at  the  cost 
of  half  a million  of  money,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
one  of  those  storied  residences  which,  if  not  of 
the  first  order  of  architectural  merit,  had  asso- 
ciations that  cannot  be  replaced. 

It  is  thus  not  unreasonable  that  to  any  Ian- 
guage  that  might  come  under  such  a beading  as 
a “plea  for  the  Thames,”  a somewhat  impatient 
reply  might  rise  to  the  lips  of  the  reader.  “ Will 
the  greedy  glad  never  have  enough  ? ” might 
be  said.  From  the  sentimental  standpoint,  such 
an  answer  might  be  conclusive.  But.  our  wish 
is  to  inquire,  not  as  matter  of  poetry  or  romance, 
but  of  practical  good  sense,  what  are  the  actual 
relations  between  our  metropolis  and  the  great 
tidal  river  on  which  it  stands.  We  wish  to  see, 
not  whether  London  is  grateful  or  ungrateful, 
but  whether  we  are  making  the  best  of 
her  great  natural  advantages  ; whether  we 
are  seeing  that  the  large  sums  already  spent 
may  not  be  to  a great  extent  thrown  away, 
by.  the  want  of  that  intelligent  control 
which  would  be  the  function  of  a competent 
iEdile. 

It  is  a remarkaole  fact  that  at  the  period  when 
our  written  history  (however  unfairly  and 
untruly  written)  commences,  the  natural  high- 
way afforded  by  the  Thames  was  not  used 
by  the  Roman  invader.  The  Italian  of  the  time 
of  Cce3ar,  like  his  descendant  of  the  present  day, 
dreaded  the  water.  The  boundless  ambition  of 
Julius  Crnsar  impelled  him  to  cross  the  Channel 
in  search  of  fame,  but  like  a true  Italian,  he  took 
the  shortest  and  most  visible  cut  from  shore  to 
shore.  By  so  doing  he  imperilled  the  success  of 
his  enterprise,  in  more  ways  than  one.  His  first 
landing  was  due  rather  to  fortunate  accident 
than  to  seamanship,  or  even  to  generalship.  He 
had  the  narrowest  possible  escape  from  bein«- 
altogether  cut  off,  by  the  destruction  of  his  ship. 
That  his  true  objective  was  Verulam,  there  seems 
to  be  some  reason  to  conclude.  By  landing  on  the 
Kentish  coast,  marching  inland  entirely  away 
from  his  base,  and  crossing  the  Thames  where 
the  single  ford  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 

I by  a work  intended  to  stop  the  advance  of  ships 
up  the  river, — for  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  other 
explanation  of  the  piles  mentioned  in  the  Commen- 
taries—Cmsar  Bhowed  the  military  quality  of 
audacity,  but  may  be  thought  to  have  ignored 
the  soundest  rules  of  the  art  of  war.  The  first 
campaign  terminated  in  a flight,  which  the  boastful 
language  of  the  Commentaries  ill  disguises  by 
ijthe  expression  that  Cmsar  ordered  the  hostages 
to  be  sent  after  him.  The  second  campaign, 
[aided  by  the  dissension  sown  by  Italian  craft 
kmong  the  British  tribes,  was  more  doubtful 
;in  its  result;  but  though  Caesar  speaks  of 
leap  taring  a sort  of  park  of  cattle  belonging  to 
iCassivelaunus,  it  is  more  than  questionable 
Iwhether  he  ever  came  in  sight  of  the  capital  of  that 
prince.  But  if  the  Roman  had  taken  the  natural 
^highway  of  the  Thames  ; ascended  with  his  fleet 
las  far  as  the  water  would  allow ; then  entrenohed 
iia  camp  around  his  ships,  and  pushed  on  into  the 
country ; he  could  have  maintained  his  coramuni- 
ications  until  he  struck  a decisive  blow  on  the 
]heart  of  the  British  power. 


In  the  occupation  under  Claudius  a more 
thoughtful  policy,  with  regard  to  the  accessi- 
bility of  England  by  the  Thames,  is  indicated  by 
the  fortification  of  London,  or,  at  least,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Tower,  as  a bridle  to  the 
River.  But  the  first  great  era  of  the  history 
of  London  may  be  said  to  have  closed  with  the 
erection  of  London  B idge.  By  that  bold  stride 
of  early  engineering  two  features,  not  yet 
obliterated,  were  impressed  on  the  English 
capital.  The  lines  of  communication,  north  and 
south,  were  concentrated  at  a spot  where  an 
eastward  and  westward  traffic  was  established, 
both  by  land  and  water.  Thus  the  city  held  the 
keys  of  the  communication  of  that  part  of 
England.  Secondly,  by  the  barrier  erected 
against  any  vessels  of  magnitude  ascending 
above  the  bridge,  the  military  importance  of  the 
city  became  capital.  At  the  same  time  a 
division  was  effected  between  the  sea-going 
commerce,  and  the  lighterage,  or  river 
traffic.  A distinction  was  thus  drawn  between 
London  above  the  bridge,  and  those  eastward 
districts  where  the  docks  were  subsequently 
formed,  and  where  the  river  is  yet  lined  by  rows 
of  masts.  The  necessity  of  breaking  bulk  at 
London  was  fixed  by  the  erection  of  the  bridge  ; 
and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  port  and 
the  city  took  a new  start  from  that  time. 

The  erection  of  London  Bridge  dates,  if  memory 
serve  us  aright,  twelve  years  after  the  completion 
of  Domesday  Book, — being  in  the  year  before 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon, 
in  the  great  Crusade,  or,  A.D.  1098.  This  event 
we  take  to  close  the  first  great  chapter  of  the 
history  of  London.  The  second  period,  from  this 
engineering  and  architectural  point  of  view, 
reached  to  the  commencement  of  the  preeentcen- 
tury  ; when  the  erection  of  the  Waterloo,  South- 
wark, and  new  London  bridges  was,  after  a brief 
pause,  followed  by  that  of  the  variou3  structures 
which  now  span  the  river,  between  the  port  and 
the  beautiful  niue-arohed  road  bridge  at  Maiden- 
head. With  this  new  era  of  bridge-building  has 
coincided  the  revolution  in  our  internal  traffic 
caused  by  the  application  of  Bteam  to  purposes 
of  transit,  both  by  land  and  sea. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  long  period  that 
elapsed  from  the  building  of  the  first  wooden 
gallery,  with  its  double  line  of  shops,  its  draw- 
bridge, and  its  pumping  machinery,  which  caused 
so  formidable  a cataract  at  low  water,  to  the 
erection  of  the  wide-spanned  edifices  of  stone, 
and  the  still  bolder  structures  of  iron,  of  the 
present  century,  the  river  was  left,  to  a great 
extent,  to  take  care  of  itself.  We  speak  with 
all  due  reverence  of  the  corporate  authorities, — 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Conservators  of  the 
Thames.  But,  during  that  time,  the  river  was 
treated  on  the  most  utilitarian  grounds  possible. 
Such  treatment,  happily  or  unhappily,  is  ordi. 
narily  shortsighted.  Thus,  while  lines  of  private 
quay 8 occupied  every  available  yard  of  river 
frontage,  rows  of  houses  grew  up  to  prevent  the 
Thames  from  remaining  the  chief  ornament  and 
beauty  of  London.  Peeps  were  only  to  be  ob- 
tained down  steep  and  narrow  streets,  or  from 
the  parapets  of  bridges  ; on  crossing  which  the 
passenger  had  enough  to  do  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety,  without  heeding  the  picturesque. 
Then,  with  rapidly-increasing  population,  dete- 
rioi’ation  of  the  silver  stream  made  progress, — 
slow  at  first,  terribly  rapid  at  last.  The  pleasure, 
and  the  ample  profit,  of  the  fishermen  were 
destroyed.  Fish  for  London  could  at  last  only 
be  obtained  from  the  sea.  The  one  point  in 
which  alone  the  ancient  importance  of  the  river 
to  the  City  seems  to  have  been  borne  in  mind 
was  in  the  construction  of  that  inland  system  of 
water  carriage,  the  establishment  of  which  pre- 
ceded  the  great  railway  revolution,  by  which 
oanals  and  navigable  streams  throughout  England 
were  put  in  communication  with  the  Thames. 

During  this  period  the  character  of  the  river 
as  the  central  line  of  communication  for 
passenger  traffic,  and  especially  as  the  appro- 
priate scene  of  stately  water  processions  and 
floating  pageants,  gradually  became  transformed. 
The  Thames  lighter,  whatever  its  business 
capacities,  is  probably  the  ugliest  and  least 
manageable  craft  that  was  ever  set  afloat.  It  is 
no  more  sea-worthy,  fitted  for  speed,  for  neatness 
of  handling,  or  for  flotation  when  there  is  the 
slightest  ripple  on  the  water,  than  the  ancient 
coracle.  It  might  almost  be  thought  to  be  an 
over-grown  and  degenerate  coracle.  These  grim 
and  unmanageable  monsterB  have  gradually 
elbowed  the  wherry  from  the  Thames.  The 
attempt  to  open  the  river  as  a highway  for 
the  million  by  the  river  steamers,  although  it 
oertainly  has  attracted  a very  large  traffic,  has 


never  been  so  conducted  as  to  win  that  degree 
of  popularity  and  support  which  might  be 
commanded  by  a more  thoughtful  effort  to  study 
the  convenience  of  the  public,  rather  than  the 
dividends  of  the  shareholders.  The  latter,  in 
our  opinion,  would  be  better,  if  the  former  aim 
was  more  clearly  set  before  the  managers  of 
these  companies. 

Wbat  we  have  done,  then,  in  the  third  period 
of  the  architectural  history  of  the  Thames,  is 
this  : — We  have  redeemed  it,  at  large  cost,  from 
that  condition  of  intolerable  nuisance  into  which 
it  had  sunk.  We  have  spanned  it  by  noble 
bridges ; we  have  lined  it,  partially,  by  magni- 
ficent walls ; but  we  have  failed  to  deal  with  it 
pictorially  ; to  study  its  effect  as  a coup  d'ceil  ; 
to  link  it,  as  matter  of  site  and  of  vista,  with  the 
noble  buildings  that  are  rising  on  its  banks.  In 
a word,  we  have  not  ehown  that  we  have  ever 
risen  to  the  height  of  the  conception  that  the 
Thames,  if  it  have  justice  done  to  it,  would  be 
a main  and  an  unrivalled  element  in  the  arehi- 
, tectural  dignity  of  London.  If  we  had  this  idea 
: clearly  in  our  minds,  we  should  not  allow  the 
hideous  enormities  that  now  hide  its  waters 
from  the  view,  and  crush,  by  very  bulk,  the 
beauty  of  the  finest  structures  visible  from  its 
surface. 

That  the  extremely  unsightly,  however  in- 
genious and  well  contrived,  columns,  girders,  and 
telescopic  receivers,  of  the  gas  - works  near 
London  Bridge,  should  continue  to  spoil  the  view 
down  the  river  promenade,  we  think  can  be  only 
a question  of  time.  The  area,  no  doubt,  could 
bo  much  more  lucratively,  as  well  as  more 
picturesquely,  occupied,  and  the  manufacture  is 
not  one  which  it  is  desirable,  on  any  ground,  to 
carry  on  in  the  midst  of  a city.  The  question 
can  be  only  one  of  the  cost  of  removal  (as  we 
speak  of  the  cost  of  changing  residence),  and 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  when  the  great  com- 
mercial and  engineering  question  of  the  lighting 
of  the  metropolis  is  put  on  a satisfactory  footing. 
The  wagon-roofs  of  the  two  unsightly  stations 
are  more  perplexing  deformities.  Still,  we  must 
live  and  hope.  When  the  idea  has  once  fully 
developed  itself  in  the  public  mind  that  there  is 
a pictorial  element  to  be  regarded,  in  the  absence 
of  which  all  splendour  of  ai-chitectnral  detail  is 
wasted,  but  by  due  regard  to  which  an  architec- 
tural ensemble,  of  which  any  people  in  the  world 
mightbe  proud,  is  to  be  secured  to  our  metropolis, 
we  shall  have  some  check  on  the  practice  of 
every  one  doing  what  he  likes,  without  reference 
to  the  eyesores  that  he  may  inflict  on  his  fellow 
citizens.  If  for  no  other  reason,  people  will  be 
influenced  by  the  consideration  that  their  pro- 
perty will  increase  in  monetary  value  by  due 
attention  to  the  pictorial  proprieties. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  in  taking  a glance 
at  the  architectural  requirements  of  London, 
that  those  persons  must  be  more  confident  than 
long-sighted  who  think  that  we  possesp,  in  our 
actual  railway  system,  the  ne  2?Zus  ultra  of 
human  ingenuity.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
an  osoillation  between  our  mechanical  improve, 
ments  in  travelling  by  land  or  by  water.  At 
one  time  the  great  object  was  to  push  roads  out 
to  the  farthest  point  of  land  that  would  command 
a harbour.  Such  was  the  case,  in  Roman  times, 
with  Brundusium,  now  Brindisi,  in  Italy,  and 
with  Milford,  in  our  own  island.  At  other  times, 
the  object  has  been,  not  to  push  the  land  into 
the  sea,  but  to  admit  sea-borne  and  water-borne 
traffio  inland.  Such  was  the  view  that  gave 
prosperity  to  Bristol  and  to  Norwich.  Such  was 
the  main  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  London. 
That  some  new  turn  in  the  course  of  invention 
may  again  bring  water-carriage  into  vogue,  no 
one  can  deny  to  be  possible.  At  the  present 
moment,  in  the  opinion  of  some  competent 
judges,  the  railway  companies  are  sacrificing 
large  returns  by  keeping  up  the  old  policy  of 
discouraging  the  canals.  Much  costly  and  un- 
remunerative  traffic  might  now,  it  is  possible,  be 
better  conducted  by  water  than  by  rail.  The 
subjeot  mustvone  day'or  another,  receive  syste- 
matic attention. 

In  one  point,  indeed,  we  may  almost  venture 
to  indicate  how  public  favour  is  likely  to 
swing  back  towards  water  traffic, — a mode 
of  travel  to  which  the  Englishman  has  a 
natural  leaning,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
When  we  restore,  as  wo  are  attempting  to  do, 
their  natural  purity  and  limpidity  to  cur  rivers, 
we  shall  facilitate  a mode  of  passing  from  place 
to  place  that  is  far  more  healthy,  interesting,  and 
luxurious,  than  the  rapid  flight  of  the  steam 
horse.  Every  summer  now  witnesses  the  re- 
appearance, on  certain  favourite  lines  of  road,  of 
that  inspiriting  spectacle,  a four-horse  coach. 
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People  who  are  not  greatly  driven  for  time  prefer 
to  sit  behind  a well-handled  team,  over  the 
picturesque  roads  of  Kent  or  Surrey,  to  the  jar, 
noise,  and  whirl  of  the  railway.  The  same  love, 
we  will  not  call  it  of  luxury,  but  of  culti- 
vating a taste  for  nature,  would  draw  many  to  a 
new  system  of  water  transport,  over  a pellucid 
and  fish-haunted  stream. 

However  that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
it  is  of  primary  importance,  from  an  msthetic 
point  of  view,  to  take  good  heed  that  the  large 
sums  we  have  spent  and  are  spending  in  the 
improvement  of  the  metropolis  are  not  to  a great 
extent  wasted  by  absolute  neglect  of  architectural 
coup  d’ceil.  What  we  now  have  to  climb  the 
perron  of  the  National  Gallery  to  see,  will  be 
apparent  to  every  one  when  the  hoarding  in  front 
of  Northumberland  House  is  removed.  If  the 
view,  then  apparent  to  every  one,  be  closed  by 
an  enormous  advertisement,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  bridge-piers  there  agglomerated,  we  think 
there  is  enough  good  sense  and  good  taste  latent 
among  the  public  to  become  audible  in  a very 
distinct  expression  of  disgust. 


HASTINGS  NEW  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Some  twenty-six  sets  of  plans,  sent  in  competi- 
tion for  three  premiums  for  the  best  designs  for  a 
new  town-hall,  are  now  being  publicly  exhibited 
at  Hastings.  Whether  the  Hastings  Council  are 
about  to  relievo  themselves  of  the  unenviable 
notoriety  which  they  gained  last  October,  time 
alone  can  decide,  though  the  look-out  is  anything 
but  promising.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  do 
here  is  to  remind  readers  that,  on  a former 
occasion,  thirty.four  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in 
for  a building  to  cost  not  more  than  12,0001., 
including  the  foundations.  It  was  very  clear  to 
those  who  had  a knowledge  of  building  prices 
that  the  bare  walls  of  the  premises,  mentioned 
in  the  official  “ Instructions  to  Architects,”  could 
not  be  honestly  put  up  for  the  money.  Several 
architects  addressed  the  Council  to  that  effect, 
and  declined  to  compete  on  that  ground.  After 
having  the  plans  on  view  privately  for  a fort- 
night, the  force  of  public  opinion  compelled  the 
cal  ing  in  of  the  county  surveyor  to  examine  the 
plaus.  Sir.  Card  priced  the  designs  at  16,0001.  to 
25,0001.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  were 
sent  back,  except  one,  the  designer  of  which  has 
never  made  known  his  name  and  address.  After 
sleeping  on  the  matter  for  four  months,  the 
Council  decided  to  allow  18,0001.  for  the  building, 
besides  the  2,0001.  set  aside  for  the  “special 
means  which  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  Becure 
a good  foundation,”  because  the  site  is  on  a bog 
40  ft.  deep.  They  also  decided  that  only  those 
who  sent  in  plans  for  the  first  competition  should 
be  invited  to  join  in  the  second. 

In  the  “Amended  Instructions”  some  slight 
alterations  were  made  in  the  minor  offices ; but 
the  dimensions  of  the  large  hall  were  increased 
from  “3,500  ft.  superficial”  to  “about  100  ft. 
by  55  ft.”  By  special  circular  of  the  13th  of 
February  the  competitors  were  informed,  “that 
if  the  Town  Council  think  it  necessary  to  call  in 
professional  assistance  respecting  the  plans,  they 
will  employ  an  eminent  London  Architect  for  the 
purpose.” 

'l'ne  designs  were  received  on  April  2nd.  On 
May  7th,  after  private  inspection,  the  committee 
reported  that  five  of  the  plans  had  not  complied 
with  the  conditions,  in  not  giving  the  extra  space 
required  for  the  large  ball.  These,  bearing  the 
mottoes,  “ Steadfast,”  “ Justitia,”  “ Floi-eat 
Hastvng,”  “ Quod  pelis  hie  est,”  and  “ Salus 
Populi,”  were  ordered  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
competition,  and  the  Roads  Committee,  which 
consists  of  the  whole  council,  recommended  that 
the  competition  Bbould  be  decided  by  members 
of  the  council,  and  that  there  should  be  a meeting 
on  the  10th  inst.  to  reduce  the  number  of  plans 
to  six.  Another  private  meeting  was  afterwards 
held,  when  it  was  decided  to  recommend  the 
plans  signed  as  follows  for  the  premiums  : — 
“Palmani  Perseverando,”  first,  1001. ; “Con 
Amore,”  second,  501. ; “ St.  Michael,”  third,  251. 
They  also  decided  to  lay  the  plans  open  to 
public  view. 

The  profession  and  such  of  the  public  as  take 
an  interest  in  seeing  fair  play  will  agree  in  con- 
demning the  decision  come  to  by  the  committee, 
especially  as  a half-promise  was  made  to  call  in 
“ an  emiuent  London  architect.”  The  decision 
will  be  the  more  canvassed  when  we  state  that  it 
is  very  well  known  and  matter  of  conversation 
as  to  who  are  authors  of  two  of  the  premiated 
designs.  No.  1 is  stated  to  be  the  joint  work  of 


two  local  firms,  Messrs.  Jeffery  & Skiller  and 
Messrs.  Cross  & Wells ; and  No.  2 the  work  of 
Mr.  Heffer,  of  Liverpool.  We  think  the  com- 
mittee failed  in  another  point, — that  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  premiated  designs  could 
be  carried  out  for  the  money  stipulated.  One 
of  these,  it  is  quite  certain,  cannot  be  carried 
out  for  30,0001.  The  author  of  one  of  the 
designs  proposes  to  use  terra-cotta,  contrary  to 
the  instruction  that  “ the  facing  of  the  external 
wall  is  to  be  built  of  local  hard  blue  stone,  with 
freestone  dressings,  and  any  other  stone  may  be 
used  for  ornamental  work  that  the  designer  may 
think  fit.”  There  is  quite  as  much  reason  to 
call  in  an  architectural  adviser  now  as  on  the 
previous  occasion,  and  a greater  need  than  ever 
that  the  final  decision  should  come  from  a man 
of  probity  and  knowledge,  entirely  free  from 
local  considerations. 

The  plans  are  shown  on  stands  in  the  Swan 
Assembly-room, — a place  in  which  half  the 
designs  are  in  perpetual  gloom.  With  the  slightest 
exceptions  the  designs  are  Gothic,  of  some  kind 
or  other.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  great 
room  is  put  on  the  north,  where  the  side  abuts 
on  the  recreation-ground,  and  where  there  is 
great  scope  for  a handsome  elevation.  There 
are  very  few  designs  which  entirely  carry  out 
the  style  in  which  its  main  features  are  drawn. 
Nearly  all  show  a tower,  and  a considerable  pro- 
portion adopt  the  “ public-building  Gothic,”  up 
to  which  this  generation  has  been  educated.  The 
area  to  be  covered  is  ISO  ft.  deep,  by  87  ft.  5 in. 
wide,  narrowing  at  the  back  (for  a depth  of 
53  ft.)  to  6i  ft.  width.  The  principal  front  is  in 
Meadow-road,  on  the  east.  The  rear  part  of  the 
south  side,  looking  towards  the  sea,  will  be  visible 
to  all  the  passers-by  in  the  main  line  of  thorough- 
fare, and,  though  up  a backstreet,  ought  to  have 
good  architectural  treatment.  The  back  will 
face  Station-road,  leading  to  the  goods  station, 
and  will  be  sufficiently  open  to  make  an  eleva- 
tion with  some  aesthetic  pretensions  desirable. 

Taking  the  principal  designs  in  the  order  of 
merit  assigned  by  the  council,  we  find  that  of 
“Palmam  Perseverando”  drawn  in  fourteenth- 
century  Gothic,  with  a considerable  amount  of 
carvingand  tracery  in  the  windows  and  other  deco- 
rated portions ; but  it  has,  nevertheless,  a common 
aspect.  The  turrets  which  break  the  roof-line 
are  not  large  enough  for  the  purpose.  Con- 
siderable pains  have  been  taken  to  produce  a 
good  north  elevation ; but  the  effect  in  execu- 
tion will  probably  be  to  give  the  impression  that 
there  is  too  much  window. 

The  authors  say  : — “ We  propose  to  make  the 
principal  entrance  from  Meadow-road,  approached 
through  a deeply-recessed  archway,  opening  into 
a handsomely-groined  vestibule,  26  ft.  wide,  and 
communicating  by  three  archway  openings  with 
an  inner  hall,  in  which  would  be  constructed 
the  grand  staircase  leading  to  the  large  hall  and 
superior  offices.  The  council  - chamber  and 
oommittee-room  are  placed  on  the  upper  floor 
[occupying  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
frontage]. 

The  large  hall  will  be  raised  11  ft.  above  the 
general  level  of  the  ground  floor,  and  will  be 
approached  from  five  separate  entrances  by  short 
flights  of  stairs.  The  principal  entrance  will  be 
by  the  grand  staircase.  A secondary  entrance  and 
staircase  from  Station-road  open  into  the  middle 
of  the  hall ; another  at  the  extreme  end  com- 
municating with  the  back  seats  ; and  there  will 
be  a private  entrance  and  stairs  leading  direct 
on  to  the  platform.  Annexed  to  the  hall  would 
be  spacious  corridors  connecting  the  several 
entrances  one  with  another. 

[This  remark  cannot  apply  to  the  upper 
floor,  where  the  only  corridor  Bhown  is  at  top 
of  landing,  8 ft.  wide  by  60  ft.  long.  There  are, 
however,  four  lobbies  in  connexion  with  the  stair- 
cases.] 

The  police-court  is  plaoed  on  the  ground  floor. 
At  the  east  end  is  the  magistrates’  bench,  com. 
municating  with  their  retiring-room. 

Having  no  reliance  upon  estimates  obtained 
by  the  method  of  cubing  buildings  of  the  charac- 
ter now  under  consideration,  we  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  go  roughly  into  the  actual  quantities 
of  the  work  required.  The  result  is,  we  are 
prepared  to  guarantee,  that  the  design  can  be 
carried  out  for  the  sum  named  in  your  con- 
dition, viz.,  20,000J.,  inclusive  of  the  foun- 
dations.” 

Unless  we  misapprehend  the  drawings,  the 
hall,  instead  of  being  100  ft.  long,  is  but  S9  ft., 
retiring-rooms  placed  on  the  platform  shortening 
it  to  the  extent  of  12  ft.  The  width  is  54  ft. 
6 in.,  giving  an  area  of  more  than  600  ft.  less 
than  the  area  required  by  the  Instructions. 


Some  of  the  offices  are  shown  smaller  than 
they  ought  to  be ; and  there  are  defioiences 
which  will  call  for  remedy  should  the  Council 
attempt  to  build  from  the  plans  as  now  shown. 
The  interior  of  the  great  hall  will  have  a showy 
rather  than  a useful  aspect.  The  police  cells 
have  fatal  defects. 

“ Con  Amore,”  which  is  placed  second,  is 
unquestionably  the  best  design  in  its  interior 
arrangements.  There  is  more  originality,  too,  in 
the  exterior  design  than  can  be  claimed  by  any 
other  in  the  room,  and  it  will  stand  its  ground  as 
an  effective  useful  building,  charmiDg  by  massivo 
simplicity  rather  than  extensive  carved  work. 
Perhaps  Tudor  will  convey  as  good  an  idea  of 
that  style  as  any  other  terra,  though  not  tech, 
nically' accurate.  By  adopting  an  arcaded  loggia, 

“ Con  Amore”  is  able  to  throw  back  his  main 
building  from  Meadow-road.  By  abolishing  from 
that  front  the  series  of  offices  which  many  of  the 
competitors  put  there,  space  is  found  to  bring  for-  ; 
ward  the  great  hall  much  nearer  the  street,  and  it 
is  the  eastern  end  of  that  part  which  is  Beeu  over 
the  loggia.  A large  circular  panel  containing  a 
sculptured,  historical  incident  will  fill  the  lower 
part  of  the  gable  end ; and  the  top  will  carry  a 
pretty  fleche,  with  “ prospect  gallery.”  “ This 
feature,  not  being  a costly  one,  will  also  have 
the  advantage  of  not  interfering  with  the  , 
stability  of  the  foundation,  and  will  be  somewhat  : 
novel  in  character.”  The  open  balcony  is  a good-  i 
idea.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  statues  of  five  kings  who  were  con.  i 
nected  with  Hastings  in  Medkeval  times.  _ i 
The  long  line  of  roof  of  the  large  hall  is 
broken  by  gables  at  each  end,  and  the  north  | 
elevation  has  no  more  ornamentation  than  the  | 
simplicity  of  the  style  allows.  I 

A fire-bell  turret  is  made  a feature  on  the  i 
police  side  to  improve  the  elevation  at  a moderate-  i 
expense. 

The  Gothic  style  of  the  fifteenth  century  1 
has  been  selected.  Care  has  been  taken  in  ; 
designing  the  elevations  to  avoid  expensive 
masonry,  such  as  circular  work,  and  other'  i 
expensive  features,  and  to  obtain  effect  by  well.  •: 
balanced  parts  and  agreeable  proportions. 

The  least  admirable  arrangement  in  “ Con 
Amore’ s ’ ’ interior  is  that  of  placing  the  committee.  < 
roomimmediatelyopposite  the  principal  entrance,  . 
where  it  would  be  lighted  from  the  arched  open-  ■ 
ing.  It  might  have  additional  light,  if  found  l 
necessary,  from  the  grand  staircase,  which  is  a 
placed  in  the  south-east  corner.  The  principle  3 
is  followed  throughout  of  not  having  any  of  the  : 
offices  looking  directly  into  the  street. 

“ The  corridors  have  been  proportioned  in  their  I 
various  widths  to  their  intended  use.  There  i 
are  no  steps  in  the  corridors,  each  floor  having  ii 
one  uniform  level  throughout  its  full  extent.  J 
The  position  assigned  to  the  council  chamber  is 
that  which  faces  the  open  space  on  the  south.  . 
west  side.  The  front  would  be  designed  of  a 
more  ornamental  character  than  the  rest  of  the 
elevation,  and  by  its  bold  projection  would  pre- 
sent a pleasing  and  dignified  feature  in  the  com- 
position.” 

The  building  of  which  this  room  would  form  a 
part  Btands  almost  by  itself,  as  seen  from  the 
street.  Inside  it  is  connected  with  the  large  hall 
by  the  ample  corridor  which  would  allow  free 
circulation  of  the  people,  in  case  of  large  assem. 
blages.  It  could  be  used  en  suite  with  the  great 
room,  when  occasion  required. 

As  to  the  interior  of  the  large  room,  “ Con 
Amore”  states: — “By  adopting  a flat  ceiling  . 
(with  coved  sides  above  cornice),  and  forming  . 
it  in  deep  bold  panels,  instead  of  an  open- 
timbered  roof,  the  hall  will  be  kept  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  The  hall  is 
lighted  by  seven  lofty  windows,  facing  the  re- 
creation ground.  The  wall  opposite  would  be  : 
exceedingly  well  adapted  for  a series  of  large 
piotures  or  frescoes.” 

“ St.  Michael,”  to  whom  the  third  place  is  given  » 
in  the  competition,  includes  two  designs,  both  l 
full  of  ornamentation,  and  which  are  of  a i 
Scotch  Gothic  character.  Oriels,  turrets,  statues,  r 
carvings,  and  tracery  are  abundant,  taking  which  1 
design  we  will.  The  front  of  No.  1 has  a set  of  > 
five  windows,  of  a highly  ornate  character,  over  : 
the  door,  surmounted  by  a pinnacle.  There  are 
also  gabled  terminals  to  the  windows  at  each  r 
side.  In  this  plan  there  are  showy  elevations  : 
both  to  the  recreation-ground  and  to  the  Station*  u 
road.  In  the  centre  of  the  latter  is  a tower,  ij 
equally  elaborate  in  character. 

The  accompanying  description  states: — “Our  : 
object  has  been  to  design  a building  which,  by  >1 
the  convenience  and  economy  of  its  arrange- 
ments , shall  be  best  suited  to  the  several  pur- 
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poses  for  which  ib  is  intended  to  be  erected  ; 
and  also  one  the  external  appearance  of  which 
will  indicate  it  to  be  theseatofthe  municipality 
of  your  town.  The  style  of  architeoburo  is  Pointed, 
which  we  consider  to  be  the  most  suitable  for 
buildings  of  this  kind. 

The  large  hall,  council  - chamber,  and  other 
Corporation  rooms,  are  approached  direct  from 
the  entrance  in  Meadow-road  by  a grand  stair- 
case, 14  ft.  wide,  around  which  i3  a gallery,  the 
staircase  being  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a 
lantern  light.  A staircase,  similar  in  all  respects, 
gives  access  to  the  police-court,  and  the  other- 
rooms  in  connexion  with  this  department. 

The  walls  are  to  be  built  of  the  local  hard 
blue  stone,  and  Portland  stone,  with  terra-cotta 

dressings  generally Where,  as  in  our 

designs,  there  is  frequent  repetition  of  similar 
forms,  as  in  the  arches,  window-heads,  tracery, 
and  other  ornamental  details,  the  saving,  by 
using  this  material,  becomes  a very  considerable 
item.” 

The  drawings  do  not  supply  an  interior  view  of 
the  large  hall.  The  authors  say  of  it: — “The 
roof,  which  is  of  the  hammer-beam  construction, 
has  a ceiling,  to  render  the  acoustic  properties 
successful.  Below  it  are  the  hammer-beams. 
which  will  give  a picturesque  appearance.  We 
have  carefully  estimated  the  cost  of  our  designs, 
and  are  prepared  to  find  a contractor  to  carry 
them  out  for  the  sum  mentioned  in  your  inatruc- 
tions,  viz.,  20,0001.” 

Careful  inspection  of  the  interior  arrangement 
must  lead  to  condemnation  of  several  details. 
Ihe  design  has  a novel  feature  in  the  open 
passage  through  the  centre,  from  Station-road 
into  the  recreation-ground.)  The  doorway  serves 
60  add  to  the  effect  of  the  elaborately  ornamented 
north  elevation.  Turrets,  for  staircases,  break 
ihe  angle  where  the  large  hall  meets  the  front 
jffices,  and  the  police-court  at  back.  The  design 
for  the  exterior  deserves  praise,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  such  ornate  buildings  would  be  in 
place  in  the  intended  locality. 

“Well  Considered”  has  some  features  of  a 
sommendable  kind.  Fourteenth-century  Gothic 
s the  style  chosen ; and  a tower  is  given.  In 
ihis  case  the  tower  iB  put  over  the  Meadow-road 
mtrance,  and  nearly  in  centre  of  the  front.  The 
anity  of  the  north  elevation  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
3ther  designs,  as  it  is  too  much  broken  up  into 
3ectional  pieces.  This  plan  differs  from  either  of 
:he  others  yet  noticed,  in  putting  the  large  hall 
an  the  south  of  the  site.  The  chief  reason  for 
ahoosing  the  Station-road  side  for  it  is  “chiefly 
because,  owing  to  its  large  Bize,  it  would,  if 
brought  into  a more  prominent  position,  neces- 
sitate a larger  outlay  than  is  justified  by  the  sum 
ixed  by  you.  For  the  same  reason  I have  kept 
t a little  in  the  background,  and  propose  to  cover 
it  with  alow-pitched  roof  with  flat  panelled  ceil- 
ing.” The  plans  of  “ Well  Considered”  giveample 
room  for  the  grand  staircase,  vestibule,  and 
upper  landing.  The  council  chamber,  which  is  in 
front  of  the  building,  as  well  as  the  committee- 
room,  open  on  to  the  principal  landing,  whioh  is  as 
wide  as  the  great  hall,  and  14  ft.  across.  The 
height  given  to  the  council-chamber  would  permit 
a gallery,  which  would  be  on  a higher  level. 
This  forms  a second  floor,  by  providing  which 
the  designer  obtains  rooms  for  offices,  which  are 
shut  out  from  the  ground  floor  owing  to  the  space 
appropriated  to  other  places. 

“ Harold  ” (with  arrow)  took  a good  position  in 
the  corporate  estimation.  The  style  is  Decorated 
Gothic,  and  its  square  tower,  mullioned  and 
traceried  windows,  and  other  details,  give  it  a 
imore  church-like  appearance  than  either  of  the 
Jplans  previously  brought  under  notice.  This 
jplan  puts  the  large  hall  back  to  the  extreme  of 
site  on  the  west.  The  large  space  in  front,  on 
(the  ground-floor,  is  occupied  by  vestibule,  large- 
jsized  entrance-hall,  and  main  staircase.  The 
pouncil-chamber  is  on  the  north  side,  with 
(access  direct  from  the  principal  stairs.  The 
fcommittee-room  is  in  the  south-east  corner, 
(separated  from  the  council-chamber  by  the  Town 
{Clerk’s  offices.  To  secure  a proper  width  for  the 
(police- court,  on  the  south  side,  the  designer  finds 
ihimself  obliged  to  appropriate  about  18  in.  more 
width  of  land  than  the  “ instructions  ” contem- 
plated. Though  there  are  several  staircases, 
<the  plan  is  deficient  in  corridors  for  circulation 
on  the  upper  floor.  The  arrangement  of  the 
■principal  floor  otherwise  is  ingenious.  Fault 
imust  be  found  with  the  planning  of  the  cells, 
jboth  on  account  of  light  and  circulation  of  air. 

“ Fitness  ” takes  the  opposite  course  to 
1“  Harold  ” by  bringing  the  large  hall  forward, 
,in  its  upper  portion,  to  the  extreme  easterly 
i (Meadow-road)  frontage.  The  space  on  ground- 


floor  at  entrance  is  cramped,  but  the  evil  is  got 
over  by  having  doorways  at  each  of  the  three 
recessed  arches,  which  form  the  basement  of  the 
front,  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  groat  hall  and  an 
open  arcade  inside.  The  offices  on  the  Bouth  side 
stand  almost  as  a separate  building,  with  a gabled 
front,  and  with  balcony  to  the  firBt  floor.  On  the 
ground. floor  are  offices  for  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, Weights  and  Measures,  and  others. 
Above,  parted  from  the  great  hall  by  a wide  cor- 
ridor, are  found  the  council-chamber  in  the  north- 
east corner,  the  Town  Clerk’s  offices,  and  the 
committee-room,  immediately  connected  with 
each  other.  The  police-station,  the  fire- 
engine  station,  and  the  cells,  are  on  the 
ground-floor  in  the  rear.  The  latter  are 
planned  admirably.  On  the  upper  floor  is  a 
police-court,  with  rooms  for  witnesses,  coun- 
sel,  and  magistrates,  on  the  north-west. 
“ Fitness,”  like  some  other  designers,  does  not 
allow  60  much  floor-space  for  the  great  room  as 
the  “ Official  Instructions”  set  out.  His  dimen- 
sions are  92  ft.  by  53  ft. ; but  16  ft.  additional 
depth  is  gained  by  placing  a gallery,  on  a second 
floor  level,  in  the  front.  A grave  defect  appears 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  office,  next  the  north- 
east  corner  archway.  The  exterior  elevations, 
in  the  comparative  absence  of  ornamental  detail 
which  the  styleadopted  admits, — notwithstanding 
its  French  features, — are  a relief  after  the  exces- 
sive carvings  and  projections  which  the  eye  has 
previously  passed  over. 

“Harold”  (green  mount)  is  a “Town-hall 
Gothic”  design,  in  which  triplet  windows  are 
largely  introduced.  The  principal  entrance  has 
a deeply-recessed  archway,  with  tower  above, 
having  angular  columns  at  corners,  the  clock 
faces  standing  back.  The  north  elevation,  facing 
recreation-ground,  is  effective,  though  broken  up 
into  three  parts  by  the  front  offices,  the  large 
hall,  and  the  police-court. 

“ 0 ” (circle)  is  very  considerably  church-like 
in  its  geometrical  Gothic  main  front,  nearly  un- 
broken  north  elevation,  and  tower  and  spire. 
The  apse-like  west  end  would  serve  to  heighten 
the  impression.  But  we  cannot  think  the  best  use 
has  been  made  of  the  space  in  the  disposition  of 
the  rooms.  There  are  a “ police-floor  plan,” 
occupying  all  the  basement,  with  the  police- 
court  in  the  cant-angled  apse ; a " municipal 
floor  plan,”  on  which  is  found  all  the  municipal 
offices,  and  a “ town-hall  floor- plan.”  How  the 
long  oorridor  beneath  the  great  hall  is  to  be 
lighted,  the  plan  does  not  show.  On  the  north 
side  the  range  of  buildings  comprising  the  great 
hall  and  the  two  floors  beneath,  is  set  back  about 
10  ft.  from  the  line  of  buildings,  containing  the 
tower  at  one  end,  and  the  magistrates’  and  jury 
rooms  at  the  other.  On  the  south  front  are  two 
open  yards,  in  which  is  a distinct  building  for 
residences  of  hall-keeper,  constables,  &c.  The 
plans  are  nicely  drawn.  The  estimate  and  cost 
of  the  building  is  put  at  17,9001.  “ In  cheoking 
this  estimate  by  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
building  (says  the  author),  I have  the  following 
results,  viz.,  690,000  cubical  feet.  A full  measure- 
ment from  the  floor,  taken  at  6d.  per  foot,  gives 
an  approximation  to  the  above  sum,  allowing 
750Z.  to  complete  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.” 

“ Practical’s  ” plan  delights  a good  deal  in 
oriels  and  turrets,  and  is  a little  fantastic  in 
general  appearance.  This  design  brings  the 
eaBt  end  of  the  large  room  to  the  Meadow-road, 
or  east  front.  The  stair  arrangement  is  defec- 
tive. The  police  department  and  the  Quarter 
Sessions  Court  are  in  a separate  building,  on  the 
west.  There  is  no  corridor,  or  crush  space, 
from  the  large  room,  until  reaching  the  grand 
vestibule  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  The 
accompanying  statement  says: — “The  design 
has  been  kept  remarkably  simple,  the  mould- 
ings being  bold  and  decided,  rather  than 
elaborate.  Thus  the  whole  can  be  erected 
for  the  sum  stipulated.  The  main  idea  being  to 
concentrate  the  several  departments  as  much  as 
possible,  also  to  keep  two  great  departments, — 
the  borough  offices  and  the  police, — as  distinct 
as  possible,  at  the  same  time  providing  con- 
venient means  of  communication.” 

“ I have  confidence  in  calling  your  attention 
to  the  compactness  of  the  several  departments, 
and  also  to  the  endeavour  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  amended  bill  of  conditions.” 

“ Condignus ” exhibits  two  designs.  His 
arrangement  of  the  floors  could  hardly  find 
favour,  with  the  many  angles  and  corners  which 
appear  in  the  plan. 

“As  You  Like  It,”  besides  a rather  poor 
design  in  Early  English,  sends  a Classio  per- 
spective sufficiently  bold  in  external  appear, 
ance,  and  pretty  in  ornamentation,  to  make 


one  wish  more  competitors  had  sought  ancient 
models  for  inspiration. 

“Each  Bird  her  Nest  esteemeth  Best”  has 
built  a kind  of  modern  mansion,  or  an  old- 
fashioned  club-house,  added  to  which  is  a 
terra-cotta  frieze.  The  doorway  portion  is 
surmounted  by  a smoking-tower  and  French, 
fashioned  roof. 

“ Justitiee  Soror  Fides  ” has  given  a design  of 
the  pre- Georgian  era,  which  only  just  escapes 
the  epithet  ugly. 

“ Nil  Desperandum”  in  either  of  its  mixed 
Gothic  elevations  is  exceedingly  church-like.  In 
one  respect  this  design  differs  from  all  others,  in 
putting  a tower — considerably  like  that  of  the 
Bradford  Town  Hall — in  the  middle  of  the  north 
frontage.  The  large  room  has  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  south  side;  and  the  principal  staircase  is  under 
the  tower.  The  public  would  have  to  cross  a some- 
what dark  hall,  45  ft.  by  35  ft.,  to  reach  the  stairs. 
The  large  hall  itself  is  agreeable  in  appearance. 

In  some  instances  the  plans  show  open  courts, 
variously  placed.  We  have  noticed  all  the  features 
of  interest,  the  bulk  of  the  designs  only  touching 
mediocrity.  The  mottoes  used  are  : Rursus  Cona- 
tur  ; Utility;  Arviragus;  William  the  Conqueror; 
Dieu  Donne  ; Work  and  Win  ; Justitia  (in  circle)  ; 
Thorough  ; Fides;  Circle  with  cross. 

The  possible  result  of  the  agitation  and  com- 
petition will  be  the  discovery  that,  even  at 
20,0001.,  the  Corporation  has  much  underset  the 
coat  of  such  a building  as  Hastings  ought  to 
possess. 


ON  THE  THICKNESS  TO  BE  GIVEN  TO 
TERRACE  OR  RETAINING  WALLS. 

The  rule  that  obtains  in  France  is  as 
follows : — When  the  walls  are  destined  to  sup- 
port the  earth  vertically  up  almost  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  itself,  as  in  those  of  quays,  terraces, 
&c.,  the  thickness  may  be  approximated  by 
taking  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  height  of 
the  wall,  provided  that  the  soil  to  be  supported 
iB  not  too  shifting.  But  when  the  earth  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  wall  in  height,  without,  how- 
ever, reaching  to  twice  that  height,  the  average 
thickness  may  be  determined  by  multiplying  the 
sum  of  the  height  of  the  wall  and  of  the  height 
of  the  earth  above  it  by  0 285.  This  is  the  rule 
given  in  Col.  A.  Demaret’s  “Practical  Guide  to 
Constructors,”  and  other  technical  works. 

In  the  last  century  Deegodets  examined  the 
proportions  which  should  be  observed  with 
respecting  sustaining  walls,  and  what  founda- 
tions should  be  given  them.  He  said  that  when 
the  made  soil  on  one  side  of  a wall  was  higher 
than  the  soil  on  the  other  side,  a counter-mure 
should  be  built  to  sustain  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  such  filling  in,  and  this  counter-mure 
should  be  built  on  a solid  foundation,  and  should 
be  raised  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  earth,  and 
should  be  thick  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
the  filling  in  above  the  level  of  the  ground  on 
the  other  side.  The  artiole  in  which  this 
appears,  speaks  of  1 ft.  as  the  thicknees  of 
a counter-mure,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  thinnest  wall  is  sufficient,  and  others  in 
which  it  must  be  thicker;  for  example,  if 
the  level  of  the  earth  on  one  side  were  only 

1 ft.  above  that  on  the  other  side,  a thick- 
ness of  6 io.  would  be  absolutely  sufficient,  and 
the  wall  should  be  3 ft.  high;  when  the  wall 
exceeds  3 ft.  in  height,  the  thickness  should  be 
12  in.,  and  increase  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  wall,  roughly  increasing  the  thickness 

2 in.  per  foot  of  height,  but  the  top  of  the 
counter-mure  must  always  be  12  in.  thick.  Thus 
when  the  filling  in  is  not  more  than  3 ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  earth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  the  counter-mure  should  be  12  in.  thick ; 
if  the  earth  be  6 ft.  higher  than  on  the  other 
side,  the  counter-mure  should  be  18  in.  to  the 
height  of  3 ft.  above  the  foundation,  and  reduced 
to  12  in.  above  ; but  if  the  earth  be  9 ft.  higher 
than  the  ground  at  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
the  counter-mure  should  be  2 ft.  thick  up  to  the 
height  of  3 ft.,  18  in.  from  3 ft.  to  6 ft.,  and 
12  in.  above  that  height.  When  the  level  is 
still  higher,  the  thickness  of  the  counter-mure 
must  be  increased  in  the  Bame  proportion,  so 
that  the  counter-mure  above  shall  be  sufficient 
to  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  earth  wiih- 
out  the  aid  of  the  other,  or  party-wall,  because 
if  that  wall  be  ruined  by  the  humidity  or  pres- 
sure of  the  earth,  the  proprietor  of  the  ground 
where  the  raised  portion  is  will  have  to  repair 
the  damage,  although  there  was  a counter- 
mure. 

A writer,  commenting  upon  the  above,  said 
, that  it  was  not  possible  to  give  a certain  rule 
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for  the  necessary  thickness  of  such  supporting- 
walls  ; for  that  it  was  not  only  the  height  of  the 
earth  which  determined  the  thickness  of  the 
wall, — the  nature  of  the  earth  had  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Heavy  earth,  until  it  has  com- 
pletely settled,  exerts  more  pressure  than  light 
earth  against  the  walls;  but  when  thoroughly 
settled  they  may  almost  be  said  to  sustain  them- 
selves. In  order  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  such 
earth  as  much  a3  possible,  it  should  be  well 
massed  together  as  near  as  possible  to  where  the 
party-wall  is  to  be  built,  and  leave  it  for  some 
time  before  the  counter-mure  and  party- wall  are 
built.  In  this  way  much  of  the  pressure  is 
avoided,  and  the  counter-mure  may  be  reduced 
in  thickness.  If  the  filliDg-in  be  light,  like  sand, 
it  pushes  less  than  the  other ; but  the  pressure 
is  far  more  continuous,  as  this  kind  of  earth 
never  settles  into  a mass,  and  is  always  ready  to 
force  away  the  sustaining-walls,  the  atoms  always 
being  ready,  like  those  of  water,  to  roll  over 
each  other  and  flow  off  ; therefore  thicker  walls 
are  required  against  light  earth  than  against 
heavy  earths  well  massed  together.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  terms  heavy  and 
light  earths  are  only  relative,  as  there  are  many 
degrees  of  each;  so  that  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  can  only  be  determined  by  a careful  study 
of  the  soil  to  be  guarded  against.  Custom, 
however,  had  fixed  the  thickness  of  a counter- 
mure  at  12-in.,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
much  damage  has  been  caused  by  such  a rule  of 
thumb. 

A recent  circumstance  shows  the  importance 
of  studying  carefully  the  plans  for  such  works. 
In  1S67,  a stonemason  undertook  to  construct  a 
sustaining  wall  at  Epinal,  after  the  plans  and 
estimates  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  which  he  was  to  follow  strictly. 
The  foundations  for  the  walls  were  to  be  carried 
down  till  they  were  perfectly  solid,  and  the  wall 
was  to  be  executed  in  ashlar,  with  good  mortar 
made  of  hydraulic  lime  and  sand.  Its  thickness 
from  the  foot  of  the  ivall  was  to  be  0 65m.  (say 
26  in.),  in  the  elevation  to  level  of  the  footpath 
0 60m.,  and  from  that  level  to  the  top  0 50m.  The 
joints  were  to  be  made  good  before  the  soil  was 
thrown  back  against  the  wall,  and  those  of  the 
visible  portion  carefully  finished.  From  the 
level  of  the  path  the  stones  of  each  layer  were 
to  be  of  the  same  thickness.  The  wall  was  to 
be  capped  with  hewn  stone  010m.  thick,  twice 
dressed. 

The  wall  was  constructed  according  to  the 
plans  and  conditions  laid  down,  but  it  has  given 
out,  and  the  mischief  increased  continually,  till 
in  1871  the  municipal  authorities  caused  a com- 
mission to  examine  the  wall  and  declare  upon 
whom  the  fault  rested.  Layers  of  cement  were 
placed  at  the  junction  of  this  wall  with  the  foot- 
path, and  fissures  soon  appeared  in  them  proving 
that  movement  was  going  on.  In  a short  time 
the  fissures  increased,  the  wall  overhung  to  the 
extent  of  OTOrn.,  and  bulged  out  in  the  direction 
of  its  length. 

On  the  order  of  the  Maire,  an  architecte  voyer 
made  the  following  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
wall : — “ In  the  plan,  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  soil  of  the  street  without,  and  of 
the  garden  which  the  wall  enclosed,  was  set 
down  as  l'80m. ; foundation,  0-70m.  high,  065m. 
thick.  From  the  foundation  to  the  level  of  the 
footpath,  180m.  high,  0 60  thick.  Above  the 
footpath  the  wall  to  be  l'SOm.  high,  and  0 50m. 
thick.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
depth  of  the  foundations  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  were  lT5m. ; the  foundations  0'70m. 
thick;  the  difference  of  level  184m.;  the  height 
of  the  wall  above  the  footpath  159,  and  its 
thickness  0'48m.” 

In  July  laBt  year  the  movement  continued, 
and  a fissure  appeared  in  the  wall  itself.  The 
condition  of  the  wall  was  then  carefully  ascer- 
tained, and  it  was  found  that  the  wall  along  a 
distance  of  25  metres,  overhung  from  4 centi- 
metres to  10  centimetres. 

An  examination  was  then  made  into  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  wall  had  been  constructed 
upon  proper  principles.  In  ordinary  cases  when 
the  natural  talus  of  the  earth  to  be  maintained 
is  45°,  the  formula  of  Vauban  E = 0,  285,  H 
determines  the  thickness  to  be  given  to  the  wall. 
E,  thickness  of  the  wall ; H,  height  of  ditto. 

Taking  for  the  height  the  difference  of  the 
two  levels  only,  the  thickness  would  be  0’51m. 
But  the  height  Bhould  be  measured  from  the 
upper  level  to  below  the  foundations,  for  at  the 
moment  of  construction  the  counter-pressure  of 
the  level  of  the  lower  soil  does  not  act  below  the 
foundations;  the  thickness  determined  by  the 
above  formula  would  then  be  0 81m.,  instead  of, 


070m.,  as  laid  down  in  the  plan.  Moreover,  this 
formula  is  only  established  for  earth,  with  a 
natural  talus  of  45°. 

Iu  the  case  in  question,  the  earth  to  be  sup- 
ported was  made  ground,  of  which  the  natural 
talus  was  about  0 62m.  It  will  be  found  that 
even  a thickness  of  0S4m.  would  have  been  in. 
sufficient. 

The  wall  had  not  sunk  in  any  way,  showing 
that  the  foundations  were  solid,  and  therefore 
the  movement  could  not  be  attributed  to  the  soil 

In  a sustaining  wall,  setting  aside  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a sliding  on  its  base,  which  did  not  occur 
in  the  case  in  point,  in  order  to  secure  equilibrium, 
and  to  prevent  the  wall  turning  on  its  own  axis, 
the  distribution  of  the  pressure  on  the  lower  face 
of  the  foundations  must  be  uniform.  In  order 
that  this  condition  may  be  fulfilled,  it  is  evident 
that  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the 
wall  (such  as  the  weight  of  the  wall  itself,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  earth  which  it  sustains  to  the 
base  of  the  foundations)  should  pass  through  the 
middle  of  the  surface  of  the  foundations,  that  is 
to  say  at  equal  distances  from  each  outer  edge. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  by  means  of  a diagram,  that 
in  this  case,  the  resultant  instead  of  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  wall,  or  at 
the  distance  of  0 35m.  from  the  edge,  passed 
through  at  0 06m.  only  from  the  exterior  edge, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  total  pressure  was 
thus  made  over  a breadth  of  018m.  from  that 
edge. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  soil  and  foundations 
offered  sufficient  resistance,  but  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  wall  were  entirely  insufficient,  and 
that  the  movement  which  has  commenced  would 
proceed,  if  left  untouched,  until  the  wall  fell. 

The  authorities  of  Paris  are  proceeding  against 
the  architect  and  the  contractor  for  repairs 
or  reconstruction.  It  is  a notable  case  and 
offers  a valuable  lesson. 


THE  CANAL  BRIDGES  AT  GLOUCESTER 
GATE  AND  CHALK  FARM  ROAD. 

The  St.  Pancras  Vestry,  assisted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  have  determined 
to  reconstruct  the  Gloucester-gate  and  Chalk 
Farm- road  bridges  across  the  Regent’s  Canal. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  vestry  last  week,  a report 
was  presented  by  the  General  Purposes  Com- 
mittee, accompanied  by  plans  and  estimates 
prepared  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  chief  surveyor,  for 
the  widening  of  the  canal  bridge  in  Chalk  Farm- 
road,  at  an  estimated  coBt  of  5,OOOJ.,  and  also 
plans  for  the  widening  of  the  bridge  by  Glou- 
cester-gate, Regent’s  Park,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  9,0001. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  two  bridges  will  be  at 
once  commenced. 


PENARTH  SCHOOLS  COMPETITION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  School  Board,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  it  was  determined  to  adopt  the  design 
submitted  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Harris,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
Staines,  and  to  immediately  invite  tenders  for 
the  works.  As  a rule,  the  designs  sent  in  were 
of  considerable  merit,  though  nearly  all  had 
ignored  the  great  inclination  in  the  site  (over 
12  ft.)  Amongst  the  competitors  were  Messrs. 
Saiues,  Seward,  & Thomas,  Cardiff ; Mr,  Arm- 
strong, Manchester;  Mr.  Robinson,  Cardiff; 
and  Messrs.  Wilcox,  Wilson,  and  Wilcox,  Bath. 
In  the  accepted  design  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  360  children,  with  a master’s  house. 


PROPOSED  EMBANKMENT  OF  THE 
THAMES  AT  HAMMERSMITH. 

The  Fulham  District  Board  of  Works  are 
taking  steps  for  the  construction  of  an  embank- 
ment on  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  and  plans 
for  the  proposed  works  have  been  prepared  by 
the  surveyor  to  the  district  board.  At  their  meet- 
ing  last  week  the  Works  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  had  these  plans  before  them  and 
carefully  considered  them.  They  involved  the 
embankment  of  the  Thames  from  the  Oil  Mills 
to  the  Draw  Dock,  a distance  of  2,350  ft.,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  30,0001.  The  committee  re- 
commended the  Board  to  adopt  the  plans,  and 
to  apply  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  out  the 
works.  The  Board  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee. 


A CHRISTIAN  PAINTER 
OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Under  the  above  title,  a short  memoir  of  the 
late  Hippolyte  Flandrin,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
March,  1861,  is  presented  to  English  readers,*  by 
the  author  of  one  or  two  previous  little  works 
of  the  same  nature.  The  book  is  weak  enough 
in  style  and  tone,  and  is  not  written  in  the  intej 
rests  of  art,  or  with  any  apparent  love  of  it,  but 
with  the  object  of  representing  a painter  who 
chiefly  and  by  preference  devoted  himself  to  re- 
ligious subjects,  and  church  paintings,  as  ipso 
facto  of  a superior  grade  to  his  contemporaries. 
Some  part,  therefore,  of  what  is  said  about 
Flandrin  and  other  artists,  his  contemporaries, 
must  be  taken  with  reservation ; but  there  is 
enough  of  the  artist  himself  in  it,  in  the  shape 
of  extracts  from  letters  and  journals,  to  give  an 
interesting  portrait  of  a character  remarkable 
for  serenity  and  simplicity'  of  mind,  and  for  the 
entirely  elevated  and  unworldly  spirit  in  which 
he  always  pursued  his  art.  Hippolyte  Flandrin 
was  the  fourth  son  of  a worthy  citizen  of  Lyons, 
who  had  thrown  up  a business  in  the  ambition 
to  gratify  the  bent  of  his  mind  and  become  an 
artist ; but  his  talents  were  not  in  proportion  to 
his  enthusiasm,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  sup- 
port for  his  family  out  of  art  was  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  the  traditionary  parental  prohibition  of 
the  same  career  for  the  sons;  and  the  scruples  and 
anxieties  of  Mdme.  Flandrin  were  on!yr  overcome 
when  their  old  friend,  the  sculptor,  Foyatier,  inte- 
rested in  the  two  brothers,  Hippolyte  and  Paul, 
adduced  himself  as  a living  instance  of  success 
in  art  achieved  after  a most  unpromising  opening. 
By  his  intercession  the  two  brothers,  then  eleven 
and  twelve,  were  installed  in  the  studio  of  a local 
artist  named  Magnin;  where  they  worked  assi- 
duously, at  the  same  time  assisting  the  home 
department  by  making  little  vignettes  and 
sketches  for  which  they  could  obtain  a sale  at 
some  of  the  Lyons  shops.  Paris,  however,  wa3 
the  goal,  and  a little  money  saved  enabled  them 
presently  to  feel  justified  in  setting  out  there,  on 
foot,  with  an  introduction  to  M.  Hersent,  which, 
on  the  good  advice  of  an  elder  student,  they 
never  presented,  but  sought  and  were  received 
in  the  studio  of  Ingres,  who  Flandrin  had 
already  penetration  enough  to  perceive  was  the 
superior  painter,  and  whose  school  “ was  much 
better  governed  and  quieter.”  The  regard  and 
enthusiasm  which  Ingres  seems  to  have  inspired: 
in  his  pupils,  and  his  constant  and  kindly  interest 
in  their  welfare  and  success,  are  very  pleasantly 
brought  out  in  the  frequent  references  to  him  by 
his  pupil  and  subsequent  friend,  and  continued 
admirer.  Flandriu’s  struggles  with  poverty 
were  severe,  so  much  so  that  he  was  about  bo 
decide  not  to  compete  for  the  prix  de  Rome,  from 
the  inability  to  provide  himself  with  the  materials! 
for  executing  a large  picture ; but  the  disappoint- 
ment of  Ingrep,  who  counted  on  his  doing  well, 
decided  him  to  try  at  all  costs ; fortunately,  for 
he  met  with  a brilliant  success,  and  befox-e  long 
was  installed  at  Rome,  working  hard  at  copies 
of  Raffaelle,  and  gaining  the  acquaintance  and 
approval  of  Vernefc  and  other  leading  lights  of 
the  artistic  circle  of  Rome  at  the  time.  Likel 
many  other  artists,  he  imbibed  at  this  time  a love 
for  the  “eternal  city  ” which  he  never  lost;  and 
iu  not  a few  of  his  later  letters  we  find  longings 
for  “ my  dear  Rome”  again;  and  he  contrived: 
to  spend  a considerable  part  of  his  dayB  there,  in 
spite  of  many  calls  elsewhere. 

We  cannot  here  trace  the  career  of  Flandrin,. 
uneventful  as  it  for  the  most  part  was,  and  dis-i 
tinguished  by  continuous  industry  and  gradually 
widening  appreciation  and  admiration,  rather  j 
than  by  such  fame  as  makes  a noise  in  the  I 
world.  His  name  and  works  are  but  little  knowmi 
in  England,  partly,  perhaps,  because  a good;; 
many  of  his  best  productions  were  for  churches,:, 
and  not  for  exhibitions ; partly,  no  doubt,  because 
the  peculiar  phase  of  Catholic  religious  feeling  : 
which  he  illustrated  in  his  art  meets  with  little  i 
sympathy  in  this  country.  Yet  Flandrin,  while i1 
devoting  his  piincipal  powers  to  religious  art, : 
appears  to  have  kept  quite  clear,  in  theory  at 
any  rate,  of  the  fallacies  and  narrow  judgments  ; 
which  have  generally  been  the  besetting  sins  of  i 
artists  of  his  class.  He  could  heartily  appre- 1 
ciate  Decamp,  a genius  of  a type  so  diametrically 
opposite  to  his  own ; and  even  of  the  Venus  sub- 
jects of  Cabanel  and  one  or  two  others,  which  J 
must  have  been  greatly  at  variance  with  his 
prepossessions,  he  utters  nothing  harder  than  a 
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gently-exprossed  regret  that  painters  of  euch 
ability  should  throw  away  their  powers  on  an 
attempt  to  revivify  the  antique.  His  criticism 
on  Overbeck,  then  the  aokuowledged  head  of  the 
religious  revival  school  of  German  artists,  but 
whose  reputation  has  already  lapsed  into  forget- 
fulness, is  noticeable  for  its  clear  perception  of 
the  weak  point  in  the  elder  painter’s  system  : — 
“ A few  days  ago  Vibert  and  I went  to  see  Over- 
beck, who  was  good  enough  to  show  us  his 
works.  We  were  charmedjwith  the  religious  spirit 
which  pervades  them  • and,we  were  specially  struck 
by  an  immense  composition,  representing  the  re- 
vival of  art  and  science  under  the  influence  of 
religion.  It  is  most  beautiful  and  well  conceived, 
but  Overbeck  uses  means  of  expression  which 
are  not  his  own  ; he  altogether  takes  the  old 
1 masters’  garb, — he  observes  nature,  but  by  his 
1 own  confession  ho  hardly  ever  has  it  actually 
before  his  eyes  when  working.  Moreover,  he 
aims  less  at  painting  than  at  expressing  his 
j thoughts  as  though  in  writing.”  Flandrin’s 
i loyalty  to  nature,  as  expressed  in  the  above 
| quotation,  was  perhaps  partly  the  result  of  the 
i sound  teaching  of  Ingres,  whose  creed  on  this 
point,  as  quoted  in  his  own  vernacular  (p.  17), 
was  that  “ Quand  vous  manquez  an  respect  quo 
vous  devez  it  la  nature,  quaud  vous  pretender  la 
corriger,  vouz  donnez  un  coup  de  pied  dans  Ic 
ventre  de  votre  mere."  In  another  place,  speaking 
of  the  Salon  of  1839,  Flandrin  has  a most  happy 
criticism  on  Ary  Scheffer,  whose  work  there  he 
describes  as  full  of  delicate  feeling,  “ mais  un 
peu  pleureur  ” ; a phrase  which  winds  up  as 
neatly  as  possible  the  subsequent  verdict  of  the 
artistic  world  on  the  artist  in  question. 

Flandrin  mentions  architectural  effeots  with 
great  and  appreciative  interest  in  his  letters. 
Speaking  of  the  Porta  Romana  at  Sienna,  he 
observep,  “ It  is  marvellous  how  the  artists  of 
•that  period  knew  how  to  give  each  building  its 
individual  meaning.  This  gate,  according  as  it 
is  open  or  shut,  becomes  a triumphal  arch  or  an 
invincible  defence.”  At  Pisa,  “ the  four  great 
monuments  appeared  at  once  all  golden  against 
a glorious  blue  sky  ; but  the  leaning  tower  is  as 
disagreeable  to  me  as  before.”  As  an  illustra- 
tion  of  the  curious  turn  which  his  old-fashioned, 
but  apparently  quite  genuine,  piety  took,  may  be 
mentioned  the  incident  of  his  inscribing  the 
names  of  all  the  friends  who  were  dearest  to 
him  within  the  folds  of  the  drapery  of  his  figure 
of  Christ  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  at  Mines; 
not  visibly  for  any  one  to  see,  but  for  the  eatis- 
faction  of  his  own  private  feeling.  But  if  Hyp- 
polite  Flandrin  had  the  weakness  of  a childlike 
nature,  he  had  its  finer  traits  also,  and  it  is  a 
beautiful  testimony  that  is  borne  to  him  in  the 
words  of  a younger  student  of  the  art,  in  a letter 
quoted  at  the  artist’s  funeral  by  his  friend, 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  the  well-known  composer : 
“Say  that  those  who  only  knew  him  at  the  last 
are  not  the  last  to  regret  him  j that  there  was 
never  a day  when  his  heart  did  not  win  other 
hearts  by  the  warm  outpourings  of  his  loving- 
kindness ; that  many  a young  artist  carries 
about  for  ever  in  his  memory  the  friendly  words 
which  were  suggested  by  his  inexhaustible 
sympathy  for  the  young,  and  his  immense  love 
of  his  art.” 


THE  ARTIST’S  MODEL. 

Sketching  from  the  nude  is  as  necessary  for 
1 the  education  of  the  art-student  as  a year  or  two’s 
r matriculation  in  the  dissecting-room  is  essential 
(|  for  the  development  of  the  embryo  surgeon. 

The  study  of  nature  in  the  abstract  is  as  requisite 
ij  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  For  without  a 
■!  thorough  knowledge  of  the  bones,  the  muscles, 
i!  the  thews,  and  sinews,  which  serve  to  make  up 
| that  wondrous  structure  styled  the  human  form 
i divine,  the  future  Etty  can  no  more  hope  to 
l limn  his  fellow  creatures  than  the  budding  Fer. 

I guson  can  hereafter  aspire  to  limb  them.  The 
i;  one,  however,  has  to  study,  more  particularly, 
< the  figure  stripped  merely  of  the  social  epidermis 
/ called  clothes;  whereas  the  other  has  to  dive  a 
J little  deeper,  and  to  study  the  same  figure 

II  stripped  of  the  cutis  r era  called  the  skin. 

I With  every-day  crude  humanity  both  studies 
' are  alike  repugnant ; and  yet,  without  some  such 
t prefatory  training  there  would  have  been  no 
i Rafl'aelles  and  no  Rubens’,  no  Canovas  and  no 
Flaxmans,  no  Harveys,  no  Cheseldens,  no 
Hunters,  and  no  Bells. 

And  now  a few  words,  by  way  of  preamble,  as  to 
the  necessity  for  employing  models  in  all  artistry. 

To  the  uninitiated,  who  have  no  notion  as  to 
how  pictures  are  manufactured , and  little  or  no 
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sense  of  the  beautiful  (a  sense  that  is  susceptible 
of  as  much  cultivation  as  that  of  touch  in  the 
wool  sorter)  a picture  is  merely  what  tho  prim- 
rose  was  to  tho  unthinking  realist  in  Words- 
worth’s poem, — 

“ A primroso  by  Ibe  river’s  brim 
A simple  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  nothing  more." 

Even  so  a picture  is  to  uneducated  eyes— a pic- 
ture and  “ nothing  more.”  For  it  is  difficult,  on 
looking  at  a work  of  art,  to  detect  the  labour  of 
the  artist  which  lies  concealed  upon  the  canvas. 
Turn  a carpet  the  wrong  way  up,  and  you  see 
only  the  weaver’s  throes  of  labour ; but  look  at 
it  in  the  right  way,  and  all  the  intricate  work- 
ings of  the  Webster’s  hand  become  changed  from 
a tangle  of  disorder  and  nnthinkingness  into  the 
exquisite  symmetry  of  design. 

So  it  is  with  works  of  art  in  all  cases.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  a thorough  sense  of  the  beauty 
even  of  the  commonest  wild  flower,  unless  the 
mind  have  a sense  also  of  the  Great  Artist  who 
designed  the  lovely  form  and  colour  of  its  calyx, 
the  wondrous  uniformity  and  structure  of  its 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  ounning  packing  of  its 
blossoms  in  their  buds— and  all  springing  from  a 
tiny  seed  that  was  hardly  bigger  than  a needle’s 
eye. 

Art  is  necessarily  selective.  The  order  and 
beauty  which  are  apparent  in  the  world  come 
necessarily  from  the  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient 
primordial  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the 
universe ; while  the  seeming  confusion  has 
arisen  solely  from  the  interclashing  of  one 
symmetrical  system  with  the  other. 

The  eye  of  the  artist,  therefore,  educated  as  it 
is  to  detect  the  natural  beauty  of  things,  singles 
out  what  is  symmetrical  in  the  world,  according 
to  the  original  arrangement,  and  rejects  what  is 
amorphous  consequent  upon  the  heterogeneous 
combination  of  forms. 

It  is  thus  the  painter  or  the  sculptor  deals 
with  the  beauty  of  the  human  figure.  Nature 
trammelled  now  never  makes  a perfectly  beau- 
tiful figure, — with  perfect  limbs  combined  with 
a perfect  body.  The  members  may  be  well 
proportioned,  but  the  trunk  out  of  keeping  with 
tho  branches  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  the  body 
in  another  oase  may  bo  finely  developed,  and  yet 
tho  limbs  be  spare  and  stunted  in  comparison 
with  the  luxuriance  of  the  torso. 

This  simple  and  almost  patent  fact  was 
evident  even  to  the  Greeks,  and  accordingly  they 
copied  the  most  perfect  head  from  one,  the  most 
perfect  torso  from  another,  the  most  perfect 
limbs  and  tho  most  perfect  hands  and  feet  from 
others;  and  so  made  up  the  wondrous  composite 
ideal  beauty  of  the  classical  Venus,— an  exquisite 
figure  which  art  formed  and  nature  never  has 
created. 

As  to  what  is  the  precise  date  when  models 
were  first  used,  there  are  no  historic  re- 
cords ; but  it  is  well  known  that  the  early 
Grecian  sculptors  obtained  their  laws  as  to  the 
symmetrical  proportions  of  the  human  figure 
from  their  observations  of  several  distinct  indi- 
vidualities,— each  of  which  was  remarkable  for 
some  special  point  of  beauty.  The  Olympian 
games  afforded  them  a large  field  for  observation 
in  this  respect,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  deter- 
mine those  msthetic  rules  as  to  the  beauty  of  the 
human  frame  in  action  and  repose  which  govern 
sculptors  and  figure-draughtsmen  down  to  the 
present  day. 

In  later  periods,  however,  we  have  several 
anecdotes,  more  or  less  authentic,  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  nude  models  by  artists.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  story  of  Titian  and  the  Duchess 
of  Ferrara ; how  the  artist  was  once  deploring 
the  difficulty  of  finding  female  figures  which  in 
any  way  approached  his  ideal  of  female  beauty  ; 
and  how  the  Duchess  on  hearing  this,  to  the 
utter  consternation  of  the  Court,  volunteered  to 
sit  to  him  for  the  Venus  that  he  was  then  about 
to  paint.  Gerome,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has 
transferred  this  episode  to  canvas,  showing  the 
painter’s  reverence  for  the  Duchess’s  apprecia- 
tion of  art,  by  depicting  the  great  Italian  master 
in  the  act  of  kissing  the  royal  lady's  hand  as  she 
is  about  to  take  her  position  on  the  dais. 

In  contrast  with  the  above  tale,  there  are 
several  ugly  traditions  as  to  how  the  love  of  art 
may  utterly  efface,  for  the  time  being,  all  human 
feeling.  One  artist  is  said,  while  endeavouring  to 
depict  the  mortal  agony  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
Cross,  to  have  actually  crucified  his  model,  and 
then,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  expression  of 
his  “ subject,”  to  have  Btabbed  him  in  the  Bide, 
in  order  to  discover  the  true  muscular  contor- 
tions of  a figure  under  such  circumstances. 
Again,  Haydon,  it  has  been  told,  was  so  delighted 
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with  the  form  of  a certain  black  model,  whose 
proportions  ho  had  transferred  to  canvas,  that  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  a cast  of  the  man’s 
entire  frame.  For  this  purposo,  the  artist  made 
up  a bath  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which  the  oiled 
negro  was  immersed;  but,  forgetting  that  the 
plaster  while  it  sets  contracts,  the  painter  found 
to  his  horror  that  his  admired  dusky  model  was 
being  rapidly  squeezed  to  death,  and  had  to  di"- 
him  out  of  the  pasty  mass  before  it  bad  time  to 
consign  him  to  a chalky  grave. 

Let  us  come  now  to  the  models  of  later  times. 
Madame  Wharton,  of  poses  plastiqu°s  renown, 
was  one  of  Etty’s  favourite  models.  Her 
husband  was  a model  also;  and,  though  a stage- 
carpenter,  was  wont  to  exhibit  himself  as  Mars 
upon  the  turning-table  at  Saville  House.  Again, 
the  old  “ whirligig-man,”  who  was  so  well  known 
as  a seller  of  toys  about  the  stroets  of  London  a 
few  years  back,  was  a well-known  model,  and 
his  figure  might  be  detected  in  many  of  the 
Royal  Academy  piotures  at  comparatively 
recent  exhibitions.  Moreover,  Leslie  delighted 
to  paint  a famous  costumier  of  Berwick- street ; 
and  be  has  depicted  him  as  Falstaff,  in  one  of  the 
scenes  from  Shakspeare’s  plays;  while,  to  con- 
clude, it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fish-girl  in 
Landseer’s  “Bolton  Abbey”  is  a portrait  of  a 
well-known  model  of  the  period,  who  has  since 
gone  to  Australia  and  married  there  exceedingly 
well. 

The  model  of  modern  times  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  obtain  unless  the  artist  be  “ in  the 
swim.”  She  does  not  advertise,  nor  does  she 
take  the  ordinary  commercial  means  of  making 
herself  known.  The  Era  newspaper  is  a wonder- 
ful journal  iu  its  way,  and  if  the  reader  be  dis- 
posed to  believe  one-third  of  the  theatrical 
advertisements  in  it,  ho  will  "be  surprised  to  find 
the  amount  of  beauty  and  genius  that  is  con- 
stantly out  of  an  engagement  in  the  dramatic 
world.  There  is,  however,  no  such  self-laudatory 
organ  for  artists’  models.  Miss  Torso  has  no 
class  journal  in  which  she  can  make  known  to 
painters  and  sculptors  in  general  that  nature 
has  favoured  her  with  a form  equal  to  that  of 
the  Venus  di  Medici. 

How  the  London  model  makes  her  special 
gift  known  is  to  the  uninitiated  a mystery. 
There  is  certainly  no  open  market  here  for  the 
hire  of  good  proportions, — such  as  exists  in 
Rome,  where  the  dirtiest,  and,  consequently, 
most  picturesque,  as  well  as,  in  some  oases  (but 
more  frequently  among  males  than  females),  the 
most  symmetrical  and  characteristic  specimens 
of  humanity  are  to  be  met  with,  seated  patiently 
on  the  steps  of  the  Trinita  di  Monte  waiting  to 
be  carried  off  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  studios 
for  the  small  charge  of  a few  piastres  per  hour. 
True,  Messrs.  Rowney  and  some  others  keep  lists 
of  models, — male  and  female, — old  and  young  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  models  themselves 
are  so  little  imbued  with  the  modern  spirit  of 
puffing  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
acquainted with  the  fact  that  they  are  noted 
down  by  artist-colourmen  as  fit  subjects  for 
canvass. 

How  the  model  first  takes  to  the  business ; 
what  leads  her  to  think  of  adopting  such  a 
calling ; and  how  she  ultimately  comes  to  obtain 
a sufficient  number  of  “ clients  ” to  enable  her  to 
live  by  it,  would  seem,  at  a cursory  glance,  to  be 
puzzling  questions. 

Now  as  to  the  morality  of  such  a profession. 
We  have  no  desire  to  whitewash  sepulchres  or  to 
blacken  the  sweop.  We  have  merely  a simple 
story  to  tell,  and  to  let  our  readers  know  that, 
unfeminine  as  the  occupation  may  appear,  it  is 
still  compatible  with  virtue,  and  that  many 
women  take  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  profes- 
sion as  the  easiest  means  available  to  them  for 
contributing  to  the  comfort  of  their  parents  in 
their  old  age. 

To  guard  ourselves,  however,  against  being 
led  astray  by  any  sentimental  or  ascetic  theory 
in  connexion  with  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
consulted  a gentleman  who  has  been  for  manv 
years  connected  with  one  of  the  foremost  schools 
of  art 'in  the  metropolis,  and  we  append  his 
statement  with  all  the  authority  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Heatherley,  of  the  “ Newman. street  Life 
Academy.” 

“The  earnings  of  a model,”  says  our  in- 
formant, “vary  muoh  according  to  industry, 
punctuality,  and  the  possession  of  such  personal 
qualities  as  are  more  or  less  in  request.  The 
average  price  paid  by  artists  is  Is.  per  hour. 
The  Royal  Academy  used  to  pay  10s.  for  each 
sitting  of  two  hours  ; but  I am  not  sure  whether 
they  do  so  still.  A good  model,  who  unites  a 
pretty  face  with  a symmetrical  figure,  will  some. 
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times  sit  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a day.  Snoh 
sittings  go  on  more  or  less  throughout  the  year, 
the  busy  time  being  before  the  paintings  are 
sent  in  to  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  slaok 
season  occurring  generally  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  when  most  ot  the  artists  are  out  of 
town. 

“ Models  vary  much  as  to  points  of  beauty. 
Figure  models,  as  a rule,  are  not  good  as  face 
models.  A good  face  model  will  seldom  be  in- 
duced to  Bit  for  the  figure.  Some  models  have 
good  hands,  but  are  not  specially  good  for  any 
other  point.  One  of  the  best  figure  models  I 
ever  knew  bad  execrable  feet.  I do  not  know  of 
any  who  have  been  in  particular  request  for  repre- 
senting such  characters  as  Venue,  Ariadne,  &e., 
but  1 remember  an  old  man,  with  a grey  beard, 
who  reO'imraended  himself  by  sayiDg  that  he 
had  sat  for  ‘ Susannah  and  the  Elders.’  The 
best  artists  (although,  no  doubt,  they  get  the 
finest  models  they  can)  are  the  least  of  all 
dependent  upon  models  for  their  pictures.  They 
are  only  the  inferior  artists  who  have  to  seek 
models,  in  order  to  make  their  pictures  beautiful. 
Amateurs  are  more  particular  about  their  models 
than  artists  ; since  they  cannot  do  anything  as  a 
rule  without  a pretty  face  or  a good  figure  to 
copy  from. 

“ With  respect  to  the  posing  of  models,  the  rule 
at  the  Royal  Academy  is,  that  the  R.A.,  who  is 
the  visitor  for  the  month,  poses  the  figure ; or, 
in  his  absence,  his  deputy  does  so.  In  most 
sohools  of  art  it  is  the  rule  for  the  master  to 
pose  the  model.  Students  take  their  places  as 
they  come  in,  the  best  student  generally  making 
the  best  study,  no  matter  what  view  begets.  In 
some  of  the  French  studios  the  students  them- 
selves  pose  the  models. 

“ A model  generally  poses  for  one  hour,  and 
then  rests  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  In  my  school 
the  model  poses  for  eight  hours  in  one  day,  viz., 
from  ten  to  one  in  the  morning,  from  two  to  four 
in  the  afternoon,  and  from  seven  to  ten  in  the 
oveniug.” 

“ I seldom,”  continues  Mr.  Heatherley,  in  his 
communication  touB,  “ place  the“rhodel  in  violent 
action,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  muscles  to  keep 
up  a strain  for  any  length  of  time.  In  such 
oaseB  the  notion  becomes  unnatural,  and  there- 
fore a poso  in  violent  musoular  aotivity  is  only 
good  for  a little  while,  and  for  this  reason  is  use- 
less if  not  injurious  to  students. 

“ The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which  the 
model  sits  vaiies,  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
model  for  the  time  being  ; some  are  comfortable 
when  the  warmth  reaches  no  higher  than  50°  or 
60°,  whilst  others  will  shiver  at  70°.  The  refresh- 
mentsuBually  partaken  of  during  the  sitting  are 
beer,  tea,  or  coffee,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
model.  It  is  related  that  when  Meissonier  wishes 
to  finish  a piece  of  drapery,  he  has  a model  who 
is  required  to  keep  a pose  for  eight  hours  at  a 
stretch,  and  who  consequently  bus  to  be  fed  by 
hand  at  intervals  for  fear  of  disturbing  the 
drapery. 

“ I never  heard  that  models  were  subject  to 
oolds  or  to  other  diseases  than  those  to  which 
ordinary  humanity  is  liable. 

“ Models  oooasionally  commence  sitting  very 
young,  even  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Widows  sometimes  Bend  out  their  ohildren  as 
models;  or  a mother,  who  has  been  a model 
herself  in  her  young  days,  does  the  same ; 
models  usually  come  recommended  by  other 
models. 

“Many  models  have  other  callings,  suoh  as 
dressmaking,  ballet-danciog,  and  the  like  ; and 
they  occasionally  contribute  to  the  support  of 
their  families  by  such  means,  as  in  other  busi- 
nesves.  The  majority  of  models  live  in  Camden 
and  Kentish  Towns.  Married  women  occa- 
sionally sit,  but  they,  form  a very  small  percent- 
age of  the  gross  number.  Models  dress  like 
other  women  ; some  neatly,  some  slovenly,  and 
some  extravagantly. 

“ Models  generally  have  a recess  behind  a 
curtain,  or  some  small  diessing-room  wherein  to 
disrobe  themselves.  The  time  they  take  to  un- 
dress varies  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  they 
have  either  a sheet,  blanket,  or  cloak  with  which 
to  cover  themselves  while  resting.” 

“ With  respect  to  morals,”  Mr.  Heatherley 
adds,  “ I have  known  a great  many  who  appeared 
to  me  to  be  very  well  conducted ; and  I have 
known  many,  too,  who  have  married  well,  and 
who,  from  my  own  personal  observation,  have 
made  good  wives  and  mothers.” 

Such  is  the  statement  of  a gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject ; but  it  would  be 
injudicious  to  rely  solely  upon  the  information 


reoeived  from  any  single  individual.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  the  facts,  it  is  necessary  to  consult  a 
number  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  peculiar 
business;  and  thus,  by  checking  one  statement 
with  another,  to  come  to  a fair  average  conclusion 
upon  the  matter. 

Accordingly  we  obtained  from  Messrs.  Rowney, 
the  well-known  artists’  oolourmen  of  Rathbone- 
place,  a list  of  the  principal  models  registered 
upon  their  books.  How  many  were  contained 
in  the  catalogue  we  did  not  inquire  ; but  there 
were,  at  least,  a score  of  addresses  written  out 
for  us,  so  that  we  might  take  our  pick  from  the 
number;  Bnd  against  some  of  the  names  which 
we  saw  upon  the  register  we  found  entered  suoh 
marginal  observations  as  "tall  and  fair,”  “ short 
and  dark,”  “ very  handsome  and  of  Italian  type,” 
whilst  against  that  of  one  of  the  males  there  was 
attached  the  odd  memorandum,  “ an  acrobat” 

Provided  with  Buch  meaus  of  carrying  out  our 
work,  we  started  on  our  errand  to  Camden  Town, 
for,  as  Mr.  Heatherley  has  truly  Btated,  nine  out 
of  every  ten  of  the  models  in  our  list  resided  in 
that  quarter. 

It  was  not,  however,  quite  so  easy  as  we 
expected  to  make  a convenient  appointment 
with  any  of  them.  One,  whom  we  called  upon, 
held  a conversation  with  us  through  the  door 
of  the  back  parlour  (for  the  lady  was  in  the 
act  of  dressing  to  go  out),  and  informed  us 
that  she  was  engaged  every  day  that  week  at 
some  studio,  and  every  night  at  the  theatre; 
while  another,  whom  we  visited,  we  found  to  be 
fully  engaged  for  Bomo  time  to  come  from  half- 
past nine  in  the  morning  till  half-past  eight  at 
night. 

At  length,  however,  after  going  in  quest  of 
others  who  had  given  up  their  previous  resi- 
dences aud  left  no  due  as  to  their  present  abodes, 
we  lighted  upon  a model  who  bad  been  recom- 
mended to  us  aB  one  of  the  moBt  intelligent  of  her 
olass.  aud  whom  we  found  engaged  in  the  un- 
artistic  process  of  making  a padding  for  the 
family  dinner. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  about  these 
models  is  the  patent  lissomeness  of  their  figure. 
Moreover,  their  faces  seem  to  be  all  quite  familiar 
to  you  ; for  either  you  have  seen  them  repeatedly 
in  some  engraving  in  the  shop  windows,  or  else 
have  noted  the  self-same  features  portrayed  over 
and  over  again  at  the  exhibitions.  In  this  model 
may  be  you  recognise  the  old  accustomed 
“ Boulogne  Fisher  Girl,”  in  that  a well-known 
“ Joan  of  Arc,”  and  in  another  the  latest  edition 
of  “ Mary  Queen  of  Scots.” 

Miss  O.  (for  so  the  young  lady  insisted  upon 
being  christened,  in  order  to  prevent  her  real 
name  being  discovered)  refused  at  first  to  make 
any  engagement;  and  after  we  had  communicated 
to  her,  straightforwardly,  that  we  desired  to  see 
her  solely  for  the  purpose  of  taking  down  her 
statement  as  to  the  experience  of  au  artist's 
model,  with  a view  to  having  it  printed  in  the 
pages  of  a periodical,  Bhe  required  no  little  per- 
suasion in  order  to  prevail  upon  her  to  give  us 
the  information  we  desired.  She  was  compara- 
tively  a ohild  in  age,  and  yet  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a woman  who  had  seen  some 
twenty  odd  summers  at  least.  There  was  not 
the  least  approximation  to  what  is  termed  “ fast- 
ness ” in  her  manner.  Her  voice,  too,  was  nioely 
modulated—  and  the  eduoated  ear  can  soon  detect 
from  the  ring  of  a woman’s  speech  whether  she 
comes  of  a common  type  or  not.  Indeed,  she 
was  the  very  opposite  to  what  people  would 
imagine  suoh  a parson,  getting  her  living  in  such 
an  odd  kind  of  way,  would  be  likely  to  prove. 

“ I have  been  a model,”  she  said,  “ now  for 
three  years.  I took  to  the  profession  beoause  I 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  because  a young 
lady,  who  was  a friend  of  mine,  was  a model 
herself,  and  I knew  how  much  money  Bhe  made 
by  the  business.  I sat  at  first  for  my  faoe  only. 
I commenced  sitting  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
sat  for  the  figure  about  six  months  after  I began. 
I charge  a shilling  and  eighteenpence  an  hour, 
but  generally  get  paid  by  tho  sitting,  which 
usually  lasts  about  five  hours.  Some  give  me 
for  this  eight,  and  others  ten,  shillings,  but  some 
only  five.  I make,  on  an  average,  about  thirty 
shillings  a week.  A shilling  an  hour  is  the 
regular  oharge,  but  of  coarse  we  always  take 
what  is  given  us.  I am  mostly  engaged  every 
day  nearly  all  the  year  round, — excepting  in  the 
slack  time,  when  artists  are  out  of  town  sketch- 
ing for  a couple  of  months  or  so.  At  present  I 
am  rather  slacker  than  usual,  for  all  the  pictures 
are  just  finished  for  the  Academy.  But,  taking 
one  week  with  another,  I reckon  I earn  thirty 
shillings  weekly  throughout  the  year.  I have 
made  as  mu,ch  as  ten  shillings  a day  for  two 


short  sittings,  though  some  people  give  me  that 
sum  for  one  long  one, — but  very  few.  In  the 
slack  time  I have  sat  for  two  or  three  hours,  and 
got  only  two  or  three  shillings.  Some  models 
will  not  take  such  short  sittings,  but  I do.  Those 
are  the  regular  prices  which  we  all  get, — from  a 
shilling  to  eighteenpence  an  hour.  I have  a 
regular  set  to  whom  I sit,  and  I think  every 
artist  in  London  knows  me.  But  I know  models 
without  any  connexion  who  have  to  dodge  about 
from  one  studio  to  another.  I have  sat  to  some  of 
the  R.A.s,  but  I will  not  tell  you  who  they  are ; I 
wouldn’t  have  their  names  printed  for  all  the 
world.  I have  sat  at  Langham-chambers,  and 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  as  well  as  the  Hogarth 
Club,  but  never  at  Mr.  Heatherley’s.  At  the 
Royal  Acadomy  they  give  us  ten  shillings  for 
four  hours  in  the  day,  and  I think  ten  shillings 
for  two  hours  in  the  evening  ; though  I myself 
never  sat  there  at  night.  I believe  my  head  is 
my  best  part.  I will  not  tell  you  what  subjects 
I’ve  sat  for.  I know,  of  course,  what  the  sub- 
jects are.  I like  the  profession  very  much,  and 
should  not  care  about  doing  anything  else.  I 
can’t  remember  my  first  sitting  for  the  figure,  and 
yet  I’m  not  seventeen  years  of  age  now. 
I don’t  know  about  fatigue,  for  that  all  depends 
upon  position.  I’ve  stood  for  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a half  in  a hard  position  without  resting. 
The  schools  generally  give  us  hard  positions ; but 
at  private  studios  the  business  is  easier,  and  we 
get  more  rest  there.  I never  have  any  oramps,  but 
merely  a desire  to  rest  myself  after  standing  for 
a long  time.  I’ve  never  stood  with  my  arm  out 
or  done  anything  like  that ; that’s  more  men’s 
work  than  ours.  They  can’t  lock  me  up,  oan 
they,  for  what  I’m  telling  you  ?” 

Here  the  young  lady  seemed  to  become  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  as  to  whether  her  disclosures 
would  not  inculpate  the  whole  of  the  artistio 
fraternity,  as  well  as  herself,  though  it  is  due  to  her 
to  add  that  she  had  sufficient  professional  chivalry 
about  her  to  care  much  more  for  the  welfare  of 
the  “fellows”  (as  she  would  persist  in  calling 
the  painters  collectively  and  the  R.A.s  in  par- 
ticular) than  that  of  herself. 

“ I’m  not  going  to  tell  you,”  Miss  0.  went  on, 
“ whopoBes  me  well  and  who  roughly,  fori  know 
I shall  be  summoned  for  it  if  I do.  The  posers 
are  never  rude  or  ill-tempered  to  me, — neither  in 
private  nor  in  public.  They  are  all  very  kind. 
I have  never  been  insulted  by  any  one.  I am  not 
more  subject  to  cold*  or  coughs  than  any  one  eUe; 
in  fapt,  nob  so  much  so  I believe.  I am  nob  at 
all  careful  aboub  my  diet,  and  I generally  ride  to 
my  appointments,  so  that  I take  but  little  exer- 
cise. Some  female  models’  figures  last,  I’ve 
heard,  till  they  are  thirty  years  old;  but  that 
is  an  extreme  age  in  our  business.  They 
don’t  know,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I live, 
what  my  business  is.  Some  of  my  female  friends, 
however,  do,  and  they  don’t  Blight  me  for  it, 
but  would  rather  like  to  take  to  it  themselves. 
I never  have  to  give  credit  and  consequently 
have  no  bad  debts.  I have  often  seen  myself  at 
exhibitions,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Sometimes  I liked  myself  and  some, 
times  I didn’t.  I don’t  know  whether  artists  ever 
paint  their  own  wives  or  not ; but  this  I do  know 
that  their  wives  always  treat  me  well  enough. 
I’m  very  fond  of  pictures  myself,  though  I don’t 
draw  or  paint;  still  I think  I can  deteot  bad 
figure-drawing  when  I see  it.” 

We  now,  for  the  thorough  elucidation  of  the 
subjeot,  wanted  to  know  something  about  the 
girl’s  home  relations  in  connexion  with  suoh  a 
peculiar  mode  of  living,  and  in  answer  to  our 
questions,  the  following  were  the  young  model’s 
replies  : — 

“I  have  a father,  and  mother,  and  two 
brothers.  My  mother  knows  what  I do,  but  the 
others  don’t;  at  least  they  are  all  aware  that  I 
am  a model,  but  they  don’t  know  that  I sit  for 
the  figure,  and  would  certainly  object  to  my 
doing  so.  There  are  a good  many  models  liviug 
round  about  Fitzroy-square,  and  many  more  at 
Camden  Town.  My  appointments  are  most  fre- 
quently  at  Kensington.  Seven  hours  in  the  day, 
and  a sitting  in  the  evening  of  two  hours  to  two 
hours  and  a half,  I call  a hard  day’s  work  ; and 
that  makes  me  feel  very  tired  at  night.  I don’t 
find  it  irksome  Bitting  so  long;  for  I am  used  to 
it  now.” 

And  with  this  our  interview  ended  with  the 
frank  but  nervous  artist’s  model. 


South.  Kensington  Museum.  — During 
Whitsun  week  the  total  number  of  visitors  was 
34,992.  The  average  of  the  corresponding  week 
in  former  years  is  28,064. 
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LIFE  IN  LONDON. 

The  recently  igsned  summary  from  the 
General  Register  Office  says, — London  within 
the  limits  of  the  tables  of  mortality  contained  a 
population  estimated  for  the  middle  of  the  year 
1874  at  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  one. 

The  increase  of  numbers  since  the  preceding 
year  is  4-1,544,  as  estimated  by  the  steady  rate  of 
growth  in  previous  years ; and  at  the  present 
time  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  44,788. 
This  is  a remarkable  result.  London  is  now 
Belf-sufficing ; it  not  only  sustains  its  own 
numbers,  but  it  provides  an  annual  surplus 
equal  to  the  population  of  a large  city.  It  was 
not  always  so.  In  the  year  1861  the  increase  of 
population  was  45,000,  while  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  was  only  32,000.  In  the  year  1851 
the  inoreuse  of  population  was  44,000,  the  excess 
of  registered  births  over  deaths  was  23,000 ; in 
the  year  1841  the  increase  was  36,000,  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  12,000.  After  allowing  for 
defects  of  registration  in  the  early  years,  the 
rapid  natural  increase  is  evident. 

The  area  of  London  (the  registration  division 
so  called)  is  78,080  acres,  or  122  square  miles, 
including  2,718  acres  of  the  Thames.  At  the 
Census  in  1871  there  were  within  this  area 
417,767  inhabited  housss,  containing  an  average 
of  7'8  persons  to  a house,  exactly  corresponding 
with  the  proportion  in  1861.  The  annual 
rateable  value  of  property  (as  assessed  in  1871) 
equals  19,996,786J. 

The  last  three  years  show  a marked  reduction 
in  the  mortality  of  London,  and  imply  an  im- 
provement of  the  health  of  the  drained  city. 
The  annual  mortality  for  the  ten  years  1848-49 
was  252,  for  the  thirty.five  years  1840-74  it  was 
24  2 ; for  the  last  three  years,  1872-74,  it  was 
22-2.  Upon  the  population  of  1874  this  reduction 
in  the  mortality  of  three  in  1,000  implies  a 
diminution  of  10,200  deaths  a year,  and  of  the 
constant  sufferings  of  double  that  number,  on 
an  average,  of  sick  people. 

We  will  deduce  from  the  Summary  another 
paragraph.  The  death-rate  for  the  year  ending 
January,  1875,  was  in  Salford,  29‘6j  Manchester, 
30  4 ; Liverpool,  32  0.  Supposing  that  in  these 
three  plaoes  the  mortality  had  been  only  in  the 
same  proportion  as  that  of  London  there  would 
have  been  in  round  numbers  1,000  fewer  deaths 
in  Salford,  2,800  in  Manchester,  and  4,700  in 
Liverpool,  to  say  nothing  of  the  proportionate 
number  of  people  saved  from  illness. 


land  Chief,  the  first  full-sized  human  figure  he 
had  attempted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reconut 
the  many  commissions  ho  received  from  the 
gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  suffices  to 
say,  that  he  had,  now  that  he  deserted  the 
studio  in  the  wood,  fixed  his  atelier  i: 
quarry-hole  a few  miles  below  the  town  of 
Lanark.  Here  he  attempted  several  romantic 
figures  such  as  Norval,  Falstaff,  and  Rob  Roy  ; 
and  here  also  he  produced,  about  the  same  time’, 
a colossal  statue  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  which 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Lanark,  the 
townsmen  holding  high  holiday  on  the  occasion, 
and  carrying  the  young  soulptor  in  processional 
triumph  throughout  the  streets.  Immediately 
after  this  he  was  engaged  by  the  committee  of 
Melville’s  monument  in  St.  Andrew’s-square, 
Edinburgh,  to  oarry  out  a design  by  Chantrey  of 
a colossal  figure  of  the  viscount,  to  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  memorial  column.  At  this  time 
the  quarry  Btill  formed  his  studio,  and  so  great 
was  the  importance  attaohed  by  certain  indi- 
viduals to  the  spot,  that  the  coach  between 
Lanark  and  Glasgow  was  advertised  as  being 
“ permitted  to  stop  for  a short  time  for  the  gra- 
tification of  those  who  had  a desire  to  examine 
the  studio  of  a native  artist.”  His  “Lord  Mel- 
ville” led  to  Mr.  Forrest  being  employed  to 
model  and  execute  a colossal  figure  of  John 
Knox,  the  Reformer,  whioh  is  erected  in  the 
Glasgow  Necropolis.  Stimulated  by  public  ap- 
probation, he  opened,  in  1832,  his  public  exhi- 
bition on  the  Calton-hill,  Edinburgh,  the  com- 
mittee of  contributors  to  the  National  Monument 
(the  modern  ruin,  as  it  is  named),  having  placed 
the  workmen’s  deserted  sheds  at  his  disposal. 
This  exhibition  became  very  popular,  and  brought 
him  in  many  private  commissions,  especially 
from  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Raith,  whose  Btatue  is 
pronounced  to  be  the  finest  of  his  works.  After 
an  illness  of  six  weeks,  Robert  Forrest  died  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  December,  1852, 
deeply  regretted  by  his  numerous  admirers,  and 
his  many  sincere  friends.  His  career  may  serve 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  others. 


PICTURES  BOUGHT  FOR  THE  ART-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  chief  prizes 
selected  up  to  this  date : — 

From  the  Royal  Academy.— Ligny.  E.  Crofts  200/  • 
Breakfast  Time  F.  Wyburdf  150/.  f ’storm  and  SunehTne,' 

I ' \Vay  0Ter  ,ho  Moor>  A.  Hart- 
land  100/  ; On  the  River  Arun,  Sussex,  T.  J.  8oper  70/  ■ 

8Wn  SF  T?rrefnt;  H-  SVP,almcr-  bU-  10s-  i Vigilance  and 
Skcp  1-.  G Cotrnan  4,Z.  5a.;  A Little  Farm  on  the 
Trent,  J.  Peel,  -to/.  ; Mother's  coming,  J.  N.  Lee  40/  • 
Magnum  Bonum  Plums  J.  Sherrin,  31/.  10s.;  A Lillie 
Maid  of  All-work,  A.  Stocks,  45/. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. —Over- weight  • Two- 
pence  to  Pay,  C.  Stuart,  100/. ; A Glade  in  Windsor  Forest 
Walter  H.  Foster,  80/.;  The  Goodnatnred  Guard,  A F 
Patten,  75/.  ; The  Old  Lock  and  Mill  at  Shiplake,  w! 


A SELF-TAUGHT  SCULPTOR. 

Robert  Forrest,  a self-taught  sculptor,  was 
born  at  Carluke,  Lanarkshire,  in  1790.  He  was 

ored  a stonemason,  his  qualifications  being  to  be  , 

ible  to  prepare  mortar,  to  out  a ohase,  and  level  I Between  Barmouth  and  Dolgeily*' T 

, . . li-  , ....  , ...  I VYn.inAwrir.hr  Xr  P Oil/  « t>? 

i lintel,  and  his  ability  to  do  so  entitled  him  to 
;he  distinguished  honour  of  being  called  a mason. 

But  he  had  a spirit  beyond  his  mechanical  ocou- 
mtions.  In  1810  he  had  occasion  to  visit 
number  of  gentlemen’s  seats,  where  some 
ude  specimens  of  art  were  to  be  seen  crusted 


vith  the  moss,  or  half-hidden  by  the  climbing 
Diants  of  many  years.  Repeated  examination  of 
ihese  aroused  his  self-esteem ; he  was  confident 
■hat  he  might  exeonte  something  as  good  or 
letter,  and  resolved  to  make  the  attempt ; but, 
leing  of  a bashful  spirit,  aud  desirous  that  no 
me  should  know  of  the  work  he  had  resolved  oo, 
le  set  up  hia  al  fresco  studio  in  a remote  spot 
m the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  surrounded  by  a 
tense  wood,  his  only  visitors  being  the  wild 
?ame  around  him.  Here  he  spent  every  hour 
lot  employed  in  his  usual  vocations,  rising 
larly  and  sitting  up  late,  chisel  in  hand,  shaping 
iis  blocks  of  hard  freestone  into  the  forms  of 
|he  animals  whioh  occasionally  came  to  see  him 
*t  work.  He  next  attempted  statuettes  of  the 
[iuman  figure,  but  felt  far  from  being  satisfied 
frith  his  work.  In  1817  he  made  his  first  step 
jowardsfame.  On  an  autumn  afternoon  Colonel 
■lordon,  of  the  Lanarkshire  Militia,  when  on  a 
chooting  excursion,  in  traversing  the  wood,  came, 
ro  his  surprise,  on  the  studio  of  the  mason- 
; culptor,  and  discovered  the  would-be  artist  at 
frork.  The  meeting  was  an  astonishment  to 
10th  parties,  and  in  the  after-oonversation  the 
ilolonel  made  a purchase  of  a small  figure  of 
jlaoohus,  the  sale  of  which  produced  the  first 
noney  he  had  acquired  by  his  new  calling, 
'or rest  soon  became  the  snbjeot  of  general 
onversation  throughout  Lanarkshire,  and  found 
nother  patron  in  Robertson,  of  Hall-craig, 
3r  whom  he  exeouted  the  figure  of  a High- 


W ainewngbt  & C.  Pearson,  60/. ; A River  Scene  ; Morn- 
t'-f’  W V'^,DC™eh1t’  ««■  ; A Rocky  Path,  E.  Holmes, 
Tal-y-Llvn ; Early  Morning,  B.  13.  Wadham,  42/,’ 
NearOolchester’  Essex  J.  E.  Meadows,  40/.;  The  Canal 
of  the  Civil  Hospital,  Venice,  W.  Henry,  35/.  ; Faces  in 
the  hire,  Haynes  King,  35/.;  Changing  Pasture,  A Cor- 
bould,  35/. ; Wreck  of  the  Barque  Grezie  &c  J Syer  iun 
30/. ; Ou  the  Coast,  Etretat,  Normaudy,  .T.  j.  Wilson  /the 
late),  30/. ; Scarborough  Castle,  It.  E.  feoe,  30/.  • Making 
a Fan- Bargain,  F G.  Pasmore,  jnn.,  30/.;  Going  to  the 
ViHageSchool  W Jay,  27/.  ; Cottage  on  the  Wey,  near 
Guildiord,  A.  Clint,  25/. ; Girl  with  Apples,  W.  J.  Lawlor, 
20/  ; A Windy  Rainy,  Spring  Day  on  th*  Thames,  w! 
Gosling,  20/.;  The  tillage  Blacksmith,  A.  Vorey  20/ 

From  the  New  British  Institution. -The  Weald’  of  Kent 
from  Crockham,  A.  Do  Breanski,  50/.  ; The  Storm,  E 
Hume  42/  ; On  the  Isis,  P.  Pilsbury,  35'.;  The  Lesson 
1 lora  Wurd,  3oZ. ; Welsh  River,  J.  Godet,  25/. ; The  Silvery 
ihnrues  at  Ditton,  A.  De  Breanski,  “n’  r'~'J  ™ ■ 


the  hard  calcareous  rock. We  get  some  items 

from  the  Levant  Herald,— The  Valid  <*.  Sul  tana, 
the  bultans  mother,  has  presented  handsome 
tobacco-boxes,  set  in  diamonds,  to  Serkis  Bey, 
the  8 ul tan  s architect,  tohis  Excellency’s  brother 
Simon  Bey,  and  to  Kirkor  Effendi,  superintendent 

of  pnblic  buildings. The  German  papers 

announce  that  in  consequence  of  the  special 
application  made  by  Professor  Cnrtius  to  the 
German  Government  for  the  app-intment  of 
-uitable  persons  to  conduct  a scientific  survey  of 
the  plain  of  Athens,  leave  of  absence  has  been 
granted  by  Count  Moltke  to  Herr  Kaupert, 
Inspector  of  the  Imperial  Staff  of  Surveyors  at 
Berlin,  and  that  this  officer  is  at  present  engaged 
in  the  work.  After  the  completion  of  the  trian- 
gulation of  the  plain,  Herr  Kanpert  and  his  staff 
will  pr°ceed  to  make  an  exact  survey  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  of 
future  topographical  measurements.  The  ex- 
plorations of  the  German  Association  are  being 
energetically  proceeded  with  ; and  recently  the 
workmen  have  laid  bare  the  foundations  of  ten 
houses  in  the  district  next  the  Eleusinian  Gate, 
which  continues  to  yield  the  most  successful 

results. On  the  10th,  the  officials  of  the 

Imperial  Museum  of  St.  Irene  formally  took 
possession  of  a large  number  of  cases  and 
baskets,  containing  some  of  the  antiquities  dis- 
covered in  the  Island  of  Cyprus  by  General  de 
Cesnola,  of  whioh  tbe  Government  of  the  United 

States  has  made  a present  to  the  Museum. 

The  excavations  undertaken  by  Sir  George 
Alexander  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
obelisk  which  is  known  to  be  buried  olose  to 
Cleopatra’s  Needle  commenced  on  the  23rd  ult., 
the  Khedive  having  authorised  the  explorer  to 
convey  the  monolith  to  England,  should  he  sno- 
oeed  in  unearthing  it  and  in  finding  pecuniary 
means  to  carry  it  away. 

LAYING  OUT  ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH- 
YARD, SOUTHWARK. 

The  ohurchyard  of  St.  Georgo  the  Martyr,  in 
High-street,  Southwark,  has  just  been  improved 
aud  ornamentally  laid  out,  and  was  lately 
opened  for  the  admission  of  the  pnblic.  The 
ground  at  the  side  of  the  church  contained  a 
number  of  gravestones,  whioh  were  carefally 
removed,  and,  after  being  cleaned,  were  plaoe'd 
at  the  side  of  the  church.  The  ground  itself 
was  then  laid  oat  in  beds,  and  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  a number  of  flowers  are  to  be 
added.  At  the  end  of  the  churchyard,  near  the 
High-street,  an  ornamental  fountain  has  also 
been  erected.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hiscocks,  the 
surveyor  of  the  parish. 


Thames 

A.  W.  Bayes,  20/. 

From  the  Crystal  Palace  Picture  Gallery.— Mountain 
Stream,  It.  Harwood,  45/.;  A Country  L'ane,  Georire 
Turner,  25/.  b 

From  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.— Kelp  Burners,  Robt. 
W-Allan  35  Z. ; The  Mistletoe  Bough,  Clark  Stanton.  30/. 

From  the  Society  qf  Painters  in  Ha  ter- Colours.— Snow 
in  Harvest,  H.  CUrence  Whaite,  262/.  L s.  • The  Bridge 
at  Killin,  Perthshire,  N.B.,  Paul  J.  Naftel,  45/.  6 

From  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.—  Cader 
Idris,  J.  C.  Reed,  75/.  ; Llanelltyd,  near  Dolgelly  North 
Wales,  J.  II.  Mole,  60/. ; A Derelict,  J.  C.  Reed  33*/  12s  • 
The  Bay  of  Etretat,  Walter  W.  May,  31/.  10s.;  The  Lette’r’ 
John  Abaolon,  21/. 


FROM  THE  EAST. 

According  to  the  Phare  d’  Alexandrie,  the 
construction  of  the  railway  from  Alexandria  to 
Rosetta  is  advancing  rapidly.  The  earthworks 
as  far  as  Aboukir  are  nearly  completed,  and  the 
section  of  the  line  between  Aboukir  and  Ramleh, 
outting  across  a sandy  tract,  where  the  work  is 
easy,  promises  also  to  be  soon  finished.  The 
most  diffioolt  portion  of  the  route  is  near  the 
Khedive’s  palace  at  Ramleh,  where  gunpowder 
and  the  piokaxe  are  freely  used  to  out  through 


FURTHER  DISCOVERIES  OF  ROMAN 
BUILDINGS  AT  SOUTH  SHIELDS. 

The  workmen  employed  in  exploring  the 
Roman  remains  at  South  Shields,  have  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Forum,  reached  the  massive 
remains  of  some  building  tbat  must  have  been 
one  of  the  most  important  on  the  station,  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
ereoted.  The  walls  are  formed  of  very  large 
stones  clamped  with  irou,  and  are  at  some  depth 
below  the  surface,  forming  the  sides  of  a chamber 
or  sqnare,  to  which  there  is  a descent  by  five 
stone  steps,  in  capital  preservation,  but  evi- 
dencing the  marks  of  much  wear.  These  steps 
were  exposed  to  view  on  Wednesday,  the  12th, 
by  the  pilots,  after  the  regular  workmen  had 
left.  The  chamber  contains  another  most  in- 
teresting feature — the  Bill  of  a window  3 ft.  6 in. 
above  the  pavement,  and  about  4 ft.  outside 
measurement.  A portion  of  tile,  of  which  frag- 
ments had  already  been  obtained,  was  also  found. 
It  Bets  the  question  of  the  letters  comprising  the 
inscription  entirely  beyond  donbt.  They  are 
plainly  COH.  V.  G.,  whioh  reads  the  “ Fifth 
Cohort  of  the  Gauls.”  Antiquaries  have  now  only 
to  discover  the  name  of  the  station  at  whioh  that 
Cohort  was  stationed.  There  were  also  found 
the  capitals  of  two  pilasters,  square-headed  and 
of  a bold  character. 


Tlie  Windsor  Drainage. — The  contractor, 
Mr.  Acock,  who  has  carried  out  the  drainage 
works  at  Aylesbury,  has  just  commenced  the 
drainage  works  in  Windsor.  These  consist  of 
an  outfall  sewer  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
town  drainage  to  the  Ham  at  Old  Windsor,  where 
works  will  be  erected  for  treating  the  sewage  by 
precipitation. 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL-CHOIR  SCHOOL. Plans. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  CHOIS  SCHOOL, 
CARTER.LANE. 

This  school  was  commenced  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  November,  1873,  with 
the  intention  of  boarding  and  educating  forty 
boys,  giving  them  especially  a musical  training 
to  qualify  them  for  the  services  of  the  cathedral. 

The  school  occupies  the  former  site  of  some 
«even  or  eight  dwelling-houses  on  the  north  side 
of  Carter-lane,  being  bounded  in  the  rear  by  the 
Deanery,  and  by  Dean’s-court  on  the  east. 

Its  total  length  is  148  ft.,  and  its  greatest 
•breadth  about  40  ft.  It  consists  of  a basement, 
ground  floor,  and  two  chamber  - floors,  with 
a flat  at  the  top.  There  is  also  a master’s  resi- 
dence at  the  east  end,  and  there  are  chambers 
for  two  assistant  masters  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity,  all  incorporated  in  one  design,  which 
is  symmetrical,  or  nearly  so. 

The  exterior  of  the  edifice  is  built  of  brick, 
with  terra  cotta  in  the  shape  of  dressings  to  all 
-voids  or  openings,  string-courses,  cornices,  and 
-ornaments.  There  is  an  ornamental  band  of  the 
same  material  running  round  the  building,  with 
a Latin  inscription  executed  in  “ Sgraffito’ 
work,  being  the  well-known  passage  from  Gala- 
tians vi.  14, — “ God  forbid  that  I should  glory, 
save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I unto 
-the  world.” 

The  spandrels  over  the  windows  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  and  intermediate  panels  aie  also 
ornamented  with  Sgraffito.  The  accompanying 
engravings  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  description 
more  fully.  Thus  in  that  of  the  details,  a a 
represent  spandrels  over  the  windows  of  the 
ground  floor ; b b b b show  devices  at  large, 
figurative  of  Industry,  Music,  Justice,  and 
Success  ; c c are  parts  of  the  inscription  band  at 
large  ; d d d d are  the  designs  larger  in  the  span- 
drels over  the  principal  entrance  and  over  the 
Dean’s  stable-doors.  The  inscription  itself  is 
given  in  full  round  the  margin.  This  Sgraffito 
work  is  an  Italian  invention,  much  in  use  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  is  an 
ingenious  and  effective,  as  well  as  being  a most 
durable  mode  cf  external  decoration  ; moreover, 
it  is  extremely  simple  in  its  mode  of  execution.* 
The  method  followed  is,  first,  to  render  with  a 
moderately  thin  ooat  of  Portland  cement  ; upon 
this  is  laid  a very  thin  coat  of  stucco,  of  a dark 
red  tint  and  floated  ; this  is  followed,  when 
sufficiently  dry,  with  another,  also  very  thin, 
coat  of  the  same  material,  but  of  slight  colour, 
and  this  is  trowelled  to  a smooth  surface.  Before 
this  is  quite  set,  the  artist  brings  his  full-size 
design  and  traces  it  on  the  cement  surface.  This 
done,  he  commences  operating  upon  the  surface 
with  steel  tools,  very  similar  to  those  used  by  a 
modeller,  cutting  away  all  parts  intended  to 
appear  as  dark  lines  or  masses  ; the  upper  coat, 
therefore,  being  removed,  the  dark-coloured 
cement  reappears  and  forms  the  design.  The 
effect  at  a distance  is  like  a light. and-shade 
drawing  tinted,  and  when  done  in  black  and 
white  resembles  a coarse  engraving,  the  lines 
being  hatched.  The  effect  is  good.  TheBurface 
becomes  very  hard,  and  there  is  a good  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  very  durable. 

The  introduction  of  Sgraffito  into  this  country 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  late  director  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Sir  Henry  Cole,  C.B., 
under  whose  auspices  Mr.  P.  W.  Moody,  of  the 
Fine  Art  Department,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Mr.  W.  Wise  and  an  efficient  staff,  has  executed 
a series  of  pictures  upon  one  of  the  facades  of 
the  new  buildings  at  Kensington. 

The  choir  school  has  unfortunately  suffered 
mutilation  in  its  upper  story,  through  the  failure 
of  negotiations  relating  to  a light-and-air  ques- 
tion, and  all  the  proposed  work  above  the  main 
cornice,  and  portions  of  the  cornice  itself,  have 
been  omitted.  The  design  of  the  building  and  of 
the  Sgraffito  decorations  is  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Pen- 
rose, the  architect  to  the  fabric  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The  accompanying  perspective  view  repre- 
sents the  principal  facade  looking  N.W.  We  also 
give  the  ground  story  and  dormitory  plans.  The 
floors  are  all  executed  in  a fireproof  material, 
viz.,  Homan’s  patent.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill,  the  amount  of  the  contract 
being  13,2601.  The  building  is  now  occupied. 


HALF -TIMBER  HOUSES. 

gIB "Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I can 

see  a’  pood  timbered  or  half-timbered  house  anywhere 
within  filly  miles  of  Wells,  Somerset  ? S. 

* In  our  volume  for  1873,  p.  229,  an  account  of  the  pro- 
. cess  will  be  found. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  TAY  BRIDGE  WORKS 

Owing  to  the  engineering  difficulties  in  the 
way,  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  to  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  contracting  firm  of  De 
Bergue  & Co.,  which  necessitated  the  conduct  of 
the  work  changing  hands,  the  operations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Tay  Bridge  were,  during  last 
winter,  considerably  retarded.  At  the  beginning 
of  March,  however,  work  was  recommenced,  and 
has  since  been  carried  on  with  great  vigour, 
nearly  three  hundred  men  being  now  employed 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  work.  Many 
new  appliances  for  facilitating  operations  have 
also  been  introduced,  bo  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  ere  long  substantial  progress 
will  be  made  with  this  expensive  and  gigantic 
undertaking.  Additional  barges  having  been 
found  necessary,  the  contractors  established  some 
time  since  a barge-building  yard  in  Wormit  Bay. 
Two  pumping-barges  have  just  been  launched, 
and  there  are  now  on  the  stocks  ten  large 
pontoons,  70  ft.  by  18  ft.,  to  be  used  for  floating 
out  the  piers  and  heavy  girders  for  the  large 
spans.  These  pontoons  are  to  be  of  extra 
strength,  and  will  each  be  capable  of  bearing 
150  tons.  A new  steam-launch  is  in  course  of 
erection  in  Dundee,  and  a sloop  is  already  em- 
ployed in  making  borings  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  river’s  bed.  Plans  have  been  prepared 
for  extending  the  jetty  accommodation  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  building  of  the  girders  for  the 
larger  spans,  and  simultaneously  means  are 
being  taken  for  storing  iron  and  other  materials 
near  the  water  level.  When  these  plans  are 
carried  oat,  there  will  be  an  additional  space, 
about  240  ft.  long,  on  a line  with  the  sea,  with  a 
width  to  be  increased  as  required.  Along  this 
a railway  is  to  run,  while  on  the  new  jetty  will 
be  constructed  a “ traveller  ” in  connexion  with 
the  railway.  A new  plan  has  also  been  adopted 
for  obtaining  foundations  for  the  piers.  Formerly 
the  cylinders  were  sunk  till  they  would  go  no 
further,  and  as  it  frequently  happened  that  they 
did  not  reach  the  hard  clay  or  rock  until  great 
depth  had  been  found,  a serious  expenditure  of 
time  and  labour  wasiuvolved.  According  to  the 
method  now  to  be  adopted,  and  which  is  often 
followed  in  Holland,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sink 
to  the  natural  foundation,  but  an  artificial  one  is 
constructed  in  a very  ingenious  manner.  A large 
iron  oval-shaped  caisson,  or  cylinder,  has  been 
constructed,  its  dimensions  being  25  ft.  by  15  ft., 
and  inside  this,  to  a height  of  10  ft.,  there  is  a 
lining  of  brickwork,  9 in.  in  thickness.  On  this 
caisson  being  floated  out  to  one  of  the  piers 
on  the  Newport  side,  a number  of  piles 
are  driven  40  ft.  into  the  ground,  and  standing 
about  3 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  in  the  space  inside  the  caisson.  The 
inside  space  is  afterwards  filled  with  concrete  to 
the  height  of  the  top  of  the  brickwork,  and  the 
iron  casing  being  removed,  the  foundation  is 
complete.  The  large  piers  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  are  sunk  on  a somewhat  similar  plan.  On 
the  Dundee  side  three  large  iron  cylinders,  6 ft. 
in  diameter,  are  Bunk  in  the  river-bed  till  they 
find  hard  foundation,  on  which  they  are  filled 
with  concrete.  The  piers  now  erected  on  the 
Newport  side  are  composed  of  brickwork  to  the 
top ; but  it  is  not  intended  to  construct  the 
others  of  the  same  material.  In  no  case  will 
the  brickwork  rise  to  more  than  5 ft.  above  the 
level  of  high-water.  The  brick  portions  of  the 
piers  will  in  future  be  built  in  the  harbour,  and 
then  floated  out  by  means  of  pontoons,  and 
placed  on  the  foundation  already  prepared,  the 
hollow  inside  being  filled  with  concrete.  From 
this  point  to  the  top  the  piers  are  to  be  composed 
of  iron  columns,  joined  together  with  cross- 
bars. Both  the  new  foundations  and  the  brick- 
work  of  the  piers  are  considerably  wider  than 
the  bridge.  The  masonry  being  floated  out  and 
put  in  position,  the  g’rders  will  be  floated  out 
and  put  above  it.  The  two  girders  will  be  joined 
together,  but  more  widely  apart  than  is  ulti- 
mately intended,  enough  room  being  left  to 
allow  the  pillars  to  be  erected  in  the  space  they 
enclose.  A temporary,  but  strong,  wooden 
erection  will  then  be  placed  upon  the  top.  To 
this  tackle  will  be  attached,  the  girders  discon- 
nected, separately  raised  to  their  proper  position, 
and  again  joined.  So  far  as  the  girders  at  the 
Dundee  end  of  the  bridge  are  concerned,  these 
are  being  made  on  the  bowstring  span,  and  when 
the  columns  are  finished,  are,  by  means  of  rollers 
and  powerful  tackle,  run  out  to  their  places.  We 
may  also  mention,  among  the  new  appliances 
introduced,  a machine  for  testing  the  strength 
of  concrete,  by  means  of  a hydraulic  engine  and 
gauge;  a new  lamp,  constructed  in  Germany, 


which  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  burn  under 
water  for  any  length  of  time ; and  a new  ma- 
chine, fastened  on  the  diver’s  back  by  means  of 
straps,  and  which  obviates  the  necessity  of  his 
wearing  the  cumbrous  dress  and  carrying  about 
the  heavy  weights,  as  formerly,  to  keep  him 
under  water. 

On  the  Newport  side,  twelve  of  the  piers  have 
been  entirely  finished,  three  others  are  nearly  so, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  between 
two  of  them,  have  the  girders  on  them.  Much 
progress  has  also  been  made  of  late  in  the 
middle  of  the  river,  four  of  the  piers  being  built 
up  to  the  top,  and  having  the  girders  on  them, 
whilst  several  others  will  be  ready  for  the  girders 
in  a short  time.  On  the  Dundee  side  the  ten  last 
pbrs  are  finished  ; while  in  the  case  of  others, 
all  the  foundations  are  laid,  and  ready  to  receive 
the  iron  columns. 


ROCHESTER  BRIDGE— OLD  AND  NEW. 

Mr.  Carleton  Baynes,  at  a meeting  at  Would- 
ham,  recently,  in  advocating  the  building  of 
a new  bridge  across  the  Medway,  gave  some 
particulars  as  to  the  erection  of  Rochester 
Bridge.  About  the  twelfth  century  there  was 
an  old  wooden  bridge  at  Rochester,  which  was 
set  on  fire  by  that  great  general,  Simon  de 
Montfort.  A very  severe  frost  followed,  and  ice 
came  down  the  river  in  great  abundance,  and 
carried  away  the  bridge.  There  was  no  money 
forthcoming,  and  the  bridge  remained  in  a ruined 
state  for  many  years.  Rather  more  than  five 
centuries  ago,  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  who  had  been 
doing  service  for  the  Government  abroad,  and 
had  become  possessed  of  a great  deal  of  money, 
returned  to  this  country,  and,  like  a true  English 
gentleman,  began  to  think  how  he  could  do  good 
to  his  neighbours.  He  decided  upon  building  a 
new  bridge  at  Rochester,  near  to  which  place  he 
was  living,  and,  remembering  that  the  old  struc- 
ture had  remained  unrepaired  from  want  of 
funds,  he  went  to  the  bishop  of  the  city,  who 
managed  its  affairs  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  said,  “ If  I build  a bridge  at  Rochester, 
your  lordship  must  make  ample  provision  that 
for  ever  and  a day  that  bridge  shall  be  kept  in 
good  repair.”  The  bishop  thought  the  propos1- 
tion  very  reasonable,  and  accordingly  drew  up  an 
Act  whioh  stated  that  Borstal,  Cuxton,  and 
Frindsbury  parishes  must  give  up  certain  pieces 
of  land,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  pier,  and  to 
plank  and  plate  three  yards  of  the  bridge. 
Chatham  and  Gillingham  were  then  ordered  to 
do  the  same,  and  so  it  went  on.  Next,  the  far- 
seeing  gentleman,  Sir  Robert  Knowles,  went  to 
the  king,  and  represented  to  him  that  the  Lon- 
doners used  the  bridge  in  going  to  Dover,  and 
that  they  should  help  to  support  it.  The  king, 
or  his  ministers,  said  they  quite  agreed  with  Sir 
Robert,  and  a piece  of  land  in  London  was 
accordingly  appropriated  to  the  bridge.  And  so 
the  bridge  became  repaired,  and  was  maintained 
for  many  years.  At  last  it  began  to  require 
such  a deal  of  timber  to  repair  it,  and  became 
so  costly  and  rotten  that  it  was  decided  to  build, 
out  of  the  ever-increasing  funds,  the  present; 
structure.  It  was  accordingly  erected  at  a cost 
of  120,000?.,  by  Messrs.  Fox  & Henderson,  from 
the  design  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw.  Three  years 
ago  the  debt  was  finally  paid  off. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  GAS  COMPANY’S 
NEW  OFFICES. 

The  Sheffield  United  Gas-Light.  Company 
have  erected  a handsome  building  in  Station- 
road  for  the  purposes  of  their  business,  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
well-known  architects  of  that  town,  Messrs. 
Hadfield  & Son.  The  stone  used  in  the  facing  of 
the  front  is  from  Hollington,  in  Staffordshire,  jg 
with  an  admixture  of  red  Mansfield  for  pilasters, 

&c  , and  the  columns  of  granite  are  the  Ross  of 
Mull,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Fenning,  of  Shap, 
being  all  monoliths.  The  jambs  and  arch  of  the 
"reat  doorway  are  also  from  the  same  quarries. 
The  floors  of  the  entrance-hall,  corridor,  and 
dock  space  in  the  general  office  are  laid  with 
tiles.  The  style  chosen  is  the  Eaily  Renais-  j 
sance  of  a Venetian  type.  The  principal 
facade  is  131  ft.  in  length.  Upon  a moulded  I 
base  course,  level  with  the  site  at  the  upper  ! 
end,  rests  an  Order  of  coupled  composite  columns 
and  pilasters  with  their  proper  entablature,  j 
with  arched-headed  windows  intervening.  At 
the  great  entrance  doorway,  the  cornice  and  en- 
tablatures are  supported  by  two  carved  athletes 
of  bold  execution.  Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  of  Lam- 
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betb,  has  exeouted  the  whole  of  the  soulpture 
and  carviDg  in  the  building.  The  doors  are 
of  panelled  wainscot,  and  there  is  in  the  arched 
head  a grille  of  wrought  iron.  The  order  of 
columns  and  pilasters  is  repeated  in  the  upper 
6tory,  the  windows  being  well  designed  in  bar- 
mony  with  the  whole  composition.  In  the  centre 
is  a pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  aro 
carved  the  initials  of  the  company  and  the  date 
of  the  building.  A Mansard  roof  surmounts  the 
whole  composition.  At  the  corners  of  the  build- 
ing are  turrets  25  ft.  high,  having  niches  with 
escallop  arch  heads  and  conical  finials  ; and  the 
chimneys  are  large,  bold,  and  effective.  The 
return  ends  of  the  building  are  continued  in  the 
same  style,  whilst  the  wing,  so  to  speak,  in 
which  is  placed  the  general  office  has  a special 
arrangement  which  marks  its  use.  From  the 
footings  of  the  foundations  to  the  crest  of  the 
roof  the  height  is  no  less  than  127  ft.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  Switliland  slates  ; they  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Sons,  of  Leicester. 

The  general  offico  is  a handsome  apartment, 
being  53  ft.  by  42  ft.,  and  30  ft.  high  to  the  coiling. 
In  the  centre  is  a dome  25  ft.  in  diameter,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  ventilation  and  light.  The 
ceiling  is  coved  and  panelled  ; the  sides  are 
divided,  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  betwixt  the 
arch-headed  windows,  by  which  the  room  is 
lighted  on  three  sides.  On  the  fourth  is  the 
great  entrance, — a frontispiece  of  stone,  richly 
carved,  with  a curved  pediment,  in  which  is 
placed  a clock.  The  doors  are  folding,  and  the 
upper  panels  are  glazed.  This  aparbment  (the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  town)  is  arranged  with 
a central  dock  or  space  for  the  publio,  and 
counter  round  three  sides  ; and  within  the  space 
to  be  ocoupied  by  the  clerks  there  is  accomrao- 
dation  for  the  whole  staff.  The  desks  and  coun- 
ters aro  of  Spanish  mahogany,  and  well  executed 
by  Messrs.  Johnson  & Son,  of  Barker  Pool.  The 
staircase  is  of  Hopton  Wood  stone,  the  steps 
6 ft.  wide,  and  the  landings  and  floor  of  the 
upper  gallery  are  of  the  same  material.  The 
balustrades  are  of  bronze,  and  the  newel  is  a 
massive  stone  pedestal  for  a figure  bearing  a 
lamp.  There  is  on  the  upper  basement  floor  a 
strong-room  or  safe  for  the  books,  and  a lift 
working  direct  with  the  general  offices,  enables 
the  clerks  to  remove  the  books  every  night  and 
morning  for  safety  against  fire,  &c.  For  warm- 
ing and  .yontilation  a very  complete  system  is  in 
operation,  whereby  these  valuable  and  necessary 
arrangements  are  secured.  An  engine  of  four- 
horse  power  is  fixed  on  the  lowest  floor,  which 
drives  a fan  placed  adjacent  to  the  chamber 
where  the  air  is  warmed,  being  drawn  into  it 
from  the  yard  in  rear  of  the  building.  This 
chamber  is  connected  by  flues  in  the  walls  with 
the  various  apartments,  and  the  fresh  air,  either 
warm  or  oold,  according  to  the  season,  is  intro- 
duced near  the  floor  in  every  case.  The  vitiated 
air  is  extracted  near  the  ceiling,  and  extraction 
.flues  are  made  to  communicate  with  the  shaft 
from  the  furnace,  which  is  used  for  warmino1 
the  air  in  winter,  and  so  drawn  off'  and  dis- 
charged above  the  roof  of  the  building.  All  this 
part  of  the  work  has  been  devised  and  ably 
oarried  out  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson,  C.E.  The 
invention  of  Mr.  Dennett,  of  Nottingham,  has 
been  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  floors 
throughout,  and  also  in  the  ceiling  of  the  general 
office.  The  whole  of  the  locks  and  furniture 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  C.  Smith  & Son, 
Birmingham.  The  lifts  for  the  general  office 
and  show-room  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
J.  & C.  Ellis,  of  Norfolk  Foundry.  Messrs. 
Bunnett  & Co.  have  fitted  their  fireproof  shut- 
ters to  the  windows.  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown,  of 
Lincoln’s-inn. fields,  took  out  the  quantities  ; and 
the  contractors  for  the  entire  building  in  ail  its 
branches  are  Messrs.  J.  Chambers  & Sons.  The 
contract,  exclusive  of  fittings,  was  about  25,000J. 
Mr.  It.  W.  Payue  has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  the  architects  have  given  all  the  details 
much  care. 


Memorial  of  the  Countess  of  Portarling- 
ton.— A memorial  of  the  late  Countess  of  Port- 
arlington  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Emo.  It  is  a beautiful 
work  of  art,  consisting  of  a monumental  tomb 
of  brown  marble,  on  which  is  a kind  of  couoh 
of  alabaster,  whereon  reposes  a full  - length 
figure  of  the  lamented  lady,  dressed  in  the  Car- 
melite habit,  with  a cross  in  the  right  hand 
resting  on  the  bosom,  and  a book  of  prayer  in 
the  left.  On  the  pillow  on  which  her  head 
rests  is  worked  the  arms  and  motto  of  her  noble 
house. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  CASTLE  MUSEUM. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  the  Right.  Hon.  E.  W.  Glad, 
stone,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Frederic  Ouvry, 
solicitor  to  the  Park  Estate,  arrived  in  Notting- 
ham. They  proceeded  from  the  Midland  Station 
to  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hine,  where  the 
Mayor  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s  and  other 
influential  gentlemrn  of  the  town  had  been 
invited  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone.  At  three  o’clock 
the  party  adjourned  to  the  castle,  where,  accord- 
ing to  previous  arrangement,  the  meeting 
between  that  gentleman  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Castle  Museum  project  took  place,  in  the 
now  disused,  drill-hall  of  the  above.  The  plans 
for  the  restoration  and  adaptation  of  the  building 
were  here  exhibited.  Mr.  Hine  submitted  these, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  explained 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  they  represented  approxi- 
mately  what  was  proposed  to  be  done,  in  the 
first  instance,  showing  how  that  by  throwing  the 
three  original  stories  of  the  building  into  two  and 
raising  the  lower  one  to  a height  of  16  ft. 
abundant  light  might  be  obtained  to  render  the 
latter  suitable  for  the  exhibition  of  machinery 
and  objects  of  mechanical  and  scientific  interest, 
while  above  it  there  would  be  a noble  suite  of 
rooms,  30  ft.  high,  lighted  from  the  roof,  which 
might  be  devoted  to  pictures,  statuary,  and  other 
works  of  art.  By  such  an  arrangement,  and  with 
a few  trifling  alterations  in  regard  to  the  main 
entrance,  it  was  shown  that  the  shell  of  the  pre- 
sent building  would,  generally  speaking,  be  found 
as  suitable  for  a museum  as  if  it  had  been 
designed  expressly  for  the  purpose,  while  the 
stipulated  restoration  of  the  exterior,  and  mure 
especially  that  of  its  unique  eastern  facade, 
might  be  oarried  into  execution  without  any 
sacrifice  of  internal  convenience.  A sketch 
was  also  exhibited  showing  the  effect  of  a possible 
central  tower  aud  other  ornamental  additions  in 
sculpture. 

A large  scale  drawing  was  also  exhibited, 
shewing  the  plan  of  the  old  Castle,  taken  by 
Smithson  previous  to  its  demolition,  together 
with  an  engraving  published  by  Mr.  Hine  up- 
wards of  forty  years  ago,  representing  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  general  appearance  of  the 
exterior. 

Some  matters  of  detail  were  then  discussed 
between  the  gentlemen  of  the  Museum  Com- 
mittee and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  about  which  there 
is  every  prospect  of  a satisfactory'  adjustment. 
After  inspecting  the  new  road  by  the  Castle 
rock,  and  the  proposed  southern  approaoh  to  the 
Museum,  by  a series  of  steps  up  “Mortimer’s 
Hole,”  the  committee  took  leave  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  who  proceeded  to  inspect 
the  buildings  and  improvements  in  the  Park 
Estate. 


PROVISION  FOR  SAFETY  AT  THEATRES 

Sib  W.  Fraser  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  21st  inst.  called  the  attention  of  the  Home 
Secretary  to  the  inadequate  provision  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  in  case  of  fire  in  the  London 
theatres.  It  was  believed,  ho  said,  that  there 
was  complete  rotation  in  regard  to  the  burning 
of  the  theatres,  but  unfortunately  science  had 
not  advanced  so  far  as  to  show  on  what  particular 
evening  a theatre  would  be  burnt.  Still,  per- 
sons experienced  in  fire  insurance  would  point 
out  the  probabilities  of  particular  theatres  being 
burnt  at  a certain  time.  Shortly  before  the  last 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  burnt  an  additional 
insurance  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  its 
turn  to  be  burnt  must  soon  come.  He  thought 
there  might  be  more  stringent  rules  with  regard 
to  moans  of  exit,  and  more  inspection  as  to  pre- 
cautionary measures.  He  desired  to  know 
whether  the  police  employed  in  theatres  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  management,  or  were 
sent  to  keep  order  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Cross  said  he  should  be  glad  to  say  that 
there  was  no  danger  from  fire  in  any  of  the 
London  theatres ; but  that,  of  course,  he  could 
not  do,  because  many  of  the  theatres  had  been 
built  a long  time  ago.  At  the  same  time,  great 
caro  was  taken  by  the  authorities.  This  was  a 
matter  which  rested  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 
The  theatres  were  inspected  by  competent  archi- 
tects, and  it  was  stated  that  there  was  not  a 
theatre  in  London  which  could  not  be  cleared  in 
a few  minutes,  and,  in  the  greater  Dumber  of 
cases,  provision  was  made  for  ths  opening  of 
a water  supply  in  case  of  fire.  It  was  very  de- 
sirable that  where  two  passages  converged  upon 
a third,  this  last  should  be  made  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  the  stream  of  people  that  might 
pour  into  it,  and  he  hoped  that,  in  future,  the 


architects  would  take  care  that  this  eventually 
should  be  met.  With  respect  to  the  employment 
and  payment  of  the  police,  at  most  of  the  theatres 
the  police  were  employed  by  request  for  the  re- 
gulation  of  the  admission  of  the  publio,  the  pre- 
servation of  order,  and  for  checking  riotous  and 
disorderly  proceedings. 

But  ordinarily,  we  may  add,  no  provision  is 
made  by  the  police  for  regulating  the  crowds  on 
the  outside  of  theatres  on  popular  occasions, 
when,  however  well-intentioned  the  visitors  may 
be,  dangerous  aud  sometimes  fatal  struggles 
ensue  in  their  endeavours  to  gain  ingress. 


DRAINAGE  OF  HUNTINGDON  UNION 
WORKHOUSE. 

This  workhouse  has  recently  been  drained  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  C.E.  What  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  establishment  was 
before  the  new  system  of  drainage  was  executed, 
tnay  be  inferred  from  the  follow. ng  description 
of  the  old  system. 

There  were  twenty  large  brick  cesspools  upon* 
the  premises,  with  large  brick  drains  with  very 
little  fall  conveying  the  sewage  into  them  from 
the  privies,  water-closets,  lavatories,  laundry, 
baths,  sinks,  and  yard-gullies ; and  overflow 
brick  drains  from  some  of  them  communicating 
with  the  town  sewers;  both  cesspools  and  drains 
being  unprovided  with  ventilating  pipes.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion, nearly  all  the  decomposing  matters  were 
retained  in  the  cesspools  and  drains  ; the  noxious 
gases  engendered  therein  were  expelled  through 
the  inlets  into  the  premises  as  the  sewage  was 
discharged  down  them  ; and  most  of  the  liquids 
percolated  into  the  subsoil,  and  through  it  into 
the  wells,  whence  water  was  pumped  up  into 
cisterns  for  the  requirements  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  whole  of  these  cesspools  and  drains 
have  been  emptied,  disinfected,  filled  in  with  dry 
earth,  and  abolished ; aud  a complete  new  system 
of  impermeable  sewage  and  rain-water  drains, 
separate  from  each  other,  has  been  provided 
instead. 

The  sewage  drains,  which  are  constructed  of 
12  in.,  9 in.,  6 in.,  and  4 in.  stoneware  pipes,  now 
convey  all  the  sewage  of  the  workhouse  nearly 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced  into  the  main  sewer  in 
High-street.  Where  the  main  drains  meet  shafts 
have  been  built  for  examining  them  at  any  time  ; 
on  their  outlets  in  the  shafts  lightly. balanced 
shackle-valves  have  been  placed  to  prevent  direct 
currents  of  air  from  passing  up  them  ; and  their 
heads  in  the  shafts  consist  of  stoneware  blocks 
fitted  with  sluice  boards  for  occasionally  penning 
back  the  sewage  and  flushing  them. 

The  rain-water  drains,  which  consists  of  6 in. 
aud  l iu.  stoneware  pipes,  conduct  the  rain  which 
falls  on  the  roofs  into  three  water-tight  tanks 
built  underground  in  the  yards.  The  soft  water 
thus  collected  is  chiefly  used  in  the  laundry  and 
lavatories,  and  for  washing  the  floors.  From 
the  tanks  4 in.  overflow  trapped  drains  discharge 
into  the  yard-gullies,  which  are  also  trapped,  and 
empty  into  the  sewage  drains.  The  waste  water 
thrown  down  the  gullies  daily  keep  the  traps 
always  charged. 

All  the  drains  have  been  laid  in  straight  lines 
from  point  to  point,  and  carefully  to  the  gradients. 
All  the  joints  have  also  been  made  tight  against 
leakage  by  filling  them  with  gasket  and  Portland 
cement,  especially  round  the  under  part. 

On  different  floors  within  the  buildings  there 
are  several  single  and  double  water-closets,  and 
several  lavatories,  baths,  and  sinks.  The  soil 
and  drain-pipes  from  these  discharge  under- 
ground, just  outside  the  walls  into  Byphon-traps 
having  vertical  pipes  with  grated  covers  fitted 
into  them  level  with  the  surface,  and  drains  lead- 
ing into  the  main  drains,  which  have  been  carried 
round  the  outside  of  the  buildings  for  thus  pick- 
ing  up  the  drainage.  The  drain  from  the  kitchen 
and  scullery  sinks  is  provided  with  a large  trap 
for  intercepting  the  fat,  silt,  and  other  matters 
coming  from  this  department.  But  for  this  trap, 
which  is  cleared  out  daily,  the  drains  in  this 
locality  would  soon  become  choked  with  coagu- 
lated fatty  matter. 

There  are  six  latrines,  with  three  pans  to  each, 
making  eighteen  pans  altogether.  The  pans  and 
pipes  of  these  latrines  are  of  strong  stoneware, 
firmly  bolted  to  each  other,  and  bedded  in  con- 
crete. The  horizontal  outlet  pipe  from  each 
latrine  is  bolted  to  a vertical  cast-iron  pipe, 
which  is  bolted  at  bottom  to  a stoneware  syphon- 
trap,  which  empties  into  the  drain.  The  vertical 
pipe  is  fitted  with  a hollow  overflow  plug,  which 
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is  raised  by  a lever.  Water  is  supplied  to  eacb 
set  of  pans  by  a li  in.  lead  pipe  from  a oistern 
overhead,  which  also  supplies  a lavatory  near 
the  latrine.  The  water  contained  in  each  set  of 
pans  and  pipes  is  let  off  twice  a day  ; and  as 
lour  of  the  latrines  are  situated  at  the  heads  of 
the  branch  drains  the  water  so  let  off  acts  as  a 
strong  flush  throughout  the  system  of  draius, 
keeping  them  perfectly  free  from  deposit.  These 
latriuea  are  very  clean  and  sweet.  No  closet  in 
a palace  could  possibly  be  cleaner  and  sweeter. 
Moreover,  the  pans  and  pipes.being  ot  salt-glazed 
Btoneware,  do  not  corrode.  From  over  the  out- 
lets of  all  the  syphon- traps  2-in.  lead  pipes  have 
been  carried  above  the  roofs  for  ventilating  the 
drains.  There  are  twenty-five  of  these  pipes,  and 
out  of  each  a strong  current  of  air  constantly 
Bhoots  upward  into,  and  is  swept  away  by,  the 
atmosphere  above  the  workhouse. 

Thus  the  drains  have  been  trnly  laid  in 
straight  lines  to  the  inclinations,  and  tightly 
jointed  against  leakage  into  the  subsoil ; they 
Pave  been  so  put  down  outside  the  buildings,  and 
the  inlets  so  provided  with  syphon-traps  and 
ventilating  pipes,  that  the  escape  of  foul  air 
from  them  into  the  premises  is  next  to  impossible; 
provision  has  been  made  for  examining  and  flush- 
ing them  from  the  most  suitable  points,  namely, 
from  the  access  shafts  and  latrineB  ; and  they  at 
once  carry  away  all  the  liquid  and  solid  sewage 
produced  in  the  workhouse.  The  rain  which 
falls  on  the  roofB  is  .also  saved  for  useful  and 
economical  purposes,  and  after  it  is  used  it  mate- 
rially assists  to  scour  the  drains.  The  subsoil 
water,  which  Btands  in  the  wells,  about  13  ft. 
below  the  surface,  is  also  fast  recovering  its 
purity. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  George  Maile,  builder,  of  Huntingdon, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Ogden,  the  master  of  the  workhouse.  Messrs. 
Henry  Doultou  & Co.  manufactured  the  pans  and 
pipes  for  the  latrines. 


THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  GROUND 
WITHIN  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — Now  that  numerous  district  sanitary 
authorities  throughout  the  country  are  framing 
building  regulations  for  obtaining  the  proper 
construction  of  dwelling-houses  in  their  districts, 
not  only  with  a view  to  securing  stability  and 
the  prevention  of  fires,  but  also  on  improved 
sanitary  principles,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to 
remind  those  who  have  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration of  the  great  value,  in  a sanitary  sense, 
of  covering  the  surface  of  the  ground  within  the 
main  walls  of  every  house  with  a layer  of  good 
oonorete.  It  is  customary  to  put  houses  on  the 
ground, — often  not  very  Bweet  itself, — with 
nothing  to  separate  the  rooms  intended  for  habi- 
tation  from  the  ground  beneath  but  a boarded 
floor,  of  which  the  wide  openings  between  the 
boards  allow  free  access  for  damp  and  other 
exhalations  rising  from  the  soil.  It  is  frequently 
supposed  that  the  usual  regulation  requiring 
the  owner  of  any  new  house  to  cause  the  sub- 
soil thereof  to  be  effectually  drained  is  sufficient 
to  secure  the  dryness  of  the  site  ; but  this,  which 
is  done  only  “ when  such  a precaution  may 
appear  necessary,”  is  a great  mistake.  Almost 
every  kind  of  Bubsoil  is  more  or  less  damp  at 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  and  some  soils  hold 
moisture  much  more  than  others,  and  therefore 
damp  will  rise  up  into  a house  through  any 
ordinary  boarded  floor  in  the  lowest  story,  or 
from  the  cellars  beneath  any  house,  unless 
special  provision  be  made  to  prevent  its 
doing  bo.  It  may  be  said  that  the  space 
beneath  the  flooring  is  usually  required  to  be 
ventilated;  but  this,  supposing  it  to  be 
efficiently  done,  is  of  very  little  use  in  preventing 
the  exhalations  from  the  ground,  or  some  portion 
of  them,  from  getting  into  the  house,  for  fires, 
gas,  &o.,  will  draw  air  into  the  interior  by  the 
easiest  ohannel,  and  this  is  too  frequently  from 
the  space  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  lowest 
story.  Now,  no  one,  I apprehend,  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  it  is  unwholesome  to  sleep  in  a 
house  that  is  shut  up  for  many  consecutive 
hours  at  night,  with  a continual  in-pour  of  air, 
such  as  that  to  be  found  between  the  lowest 
boarded  floor  and  the  ground  upon  which  the 
house  is  built.  It  has  been  shown  on  high 
authority  * that  “ wetness  of  soil  is  a cause  of 
phthisis  to  the  population  living  upon  it,”  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  result  is  mainly 
due  to  "living  npon  it,”  not  out  of  doors  in  the 

* Tide  the  “Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council.  1867." 


day  time,  Dut  in  closed  houses  during  the  many 
hours  of  night  time.  It,  therefore,  seems  most  im- 
portant to  impress  upon  all  Banitary  authorities 
the  necessity  for  requiring  the  site  of  every 
dwelling-house,  without  exception,  to  be  covered 
with  a sufficient  layer  of  good  concrete  or 
asphalte  or  other  impervious  material.  Such  a 
requirement  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  of  last 
session  for  amending  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  and  was  strongly  advocated  by  numerous 
witnesses,  yourself  among  the  number,  who 
gave  evidence  upon  the  subjeot  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
will,  doubtless,  be  embodied  in  any  new  Building 
Act;  and,  I am  sure,  valuable  results  in  the 
form  of  a lower  death-rate  may  be  anticipated 
wherever  such  a provision  is  properly  carried  out. 

F.  Gordon  Smith. 


INFRINGEMENT  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS. 

Mr.  William  Jackson,  a builder  residing  at 
Lower  Norwood,  appeared  at  the  Lambeth  Police 
Court  laBt  week,  on  a summons  which  had  been 
issued  against  him  at  the  instance  of  Sir.  Edwin 
Nash,  the  district  surveyor,  for  unlawfully  erect- 
ing a building  at  Norwood,  without  giving  two 
days’  previous  notice  in  writing,  as  required  by 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Nash  said  the  ease  was  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  builders  and  others.  He  had  summoned  the 
defendant  for  putting  up  a structure  near  the  wall  of 
St.  Luke’s  churchyard,  Norwood,  and  not  giving  ^the 
required  notice  under  the  seotion  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Nash 
Baid  that  on  discovering  that  a building  had  been  put  up 
in  March  last  by  the  defendant,  who  had  given  no  notice, 
he  instructed  his  clerk  to  inform  him  that  it  was  au  im- 
proper building.  Subsequently  he  had  himself  spoken  to 
the  defendant  about  the  matter,  and  also  written  to  him, 
pointing  out  to  him  that  the  building  must  be  taken  down 
immediately,  but  without  effect,  the  defendant  taking 
no  notice  whatever,  and  the  building  still  remained. 
The  whole  structure  was  illegal,  according  to  the  43rd 
section  of  the  Building  Act,  and  must  be  removed.  He 
(Mr.  Nash)  bad  seldom  taken  such  proceedings  as  the 
preseut,  but  the  Metropolitan  Board  instructed  him  that 
such  steps  must  be  taken  to  put  a stop  to  the  system.  The 
defendant  could  not  plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  as  he  had 
before  offended,  and  been  cautioned.  Mr.  Nash  said  ho 
did  not  press  for  a large  penalty,  but  asked  for  such  a 
decision  as  would  show  the  defendant  and  others  that  he 
wa3  not  to  be  ignored  in  his  offioe  of  surveyor. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  EllisoD,  the  magistrate,  as  to  what 
description  of  building  it  was,  Mr.  Nash  stated  that  it 
was  an  iron-roofed  building,  not  8 It.  from  the  public  road, 
and  within  30  ft.  of  a building,  and  was  not  under  the 

exemption  clause  of  the  Act. 

The  defendant  said  the  structure  was  only  an  outside 
cover  in  which  to  place  a few  monuments  ; but  iu  reply 
to  this,  Mr.  Nash  said  it  was  really  a building  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  on  which  the  defendant  observed 
that  if  it  was  really  a building  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act,  he  had  nothing  further  to  say,  and  would  pull  it 
down.  , . 

Mr.  Ellison  said  it  was  of  the  greatest  possible  import- 
ance that  the  law  should  be  carried  ouc,  aud  he  must, 
therefore,  inlhct  a penalty.  He  ordered  the  defendant  to 
pay  a line  of  20s.,  and  the  costs  of  the  summons. 


FREE  LIBRARIES  v.  MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTES. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  free  libraries  injure 
or  assist  mechanics’  institutes  that  are  supported 
by  members’  yearly  subscriptions,  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes.  The  Yorkshiremen  say  it  is  obvious 
that  no  other  institute  library  oan  hope  to  rival 
a free  library  sustained  by  looal  rates.  How 
far  the  public  rates  should  be  used  for  the  dis- 
semination of  large  quantities  of  merely 
ephemeral  literature  is  a question  open  for 
discussion,  but  it  would  be  manifestly  prejudicial 
to  the  great  cause  we  all  have  at  heart,  to  dis- 
courage or  oppose  the  establishment,  in  the  great 
centres  of  industry,  of  public  libraries,  where  the 
standard  literature  of  England,  including  the 
records  of  our  country,  should  find  fit  and 
accessible  home. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  of  the  highest  value,  if  to 
these  libraries  were  added  local  museums  and 
galleries  of  art,  that  the  student  in  literature, 
science,  or  art  might  be  able  to  guide  his  pro- 
gress and  test  his  results.  The  committee 
believe  that  so  far  from  snob  libraries  being 
injurious  to  mechanics’  institutes,  they  would  be 
of  the  greatest  practical  benefit,  and  enable  the 
committees  of  the  institutes  to  use  their  un- 
divided energies  and  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
sound,  continuous,  aud  advanced  culture. 

If  however,  we  have  to  record  cases  of  failure, 
we  have  much  greater  cause  to  give  instances  of 
success.  A long  list  of  institutes  might  be  named 
in  which  the  class-work  goes  on  with  sustained 
and  increased  vigour.  Keighley  is  beginning  to 
fulfil  its  glorious  promise,  and,  perhaps,  nowhere 
in  the  Union  oould  we  even  now  point  to  a more 


complete  or  a more  thorough  organisation. 
Huddersfield,  knowing  well  what  yet  remains  to 
be  done  for  elementary  work,  keeps  true  to  its 
old  traditions,  and  its  twenty-five  class-rooms 
are  nightly  filled  with  industrious  and  per- 
severing pupils.  Lockwood,  Calverley,  Pudsey, 
Northowram,  and  a number  of  places  of  similar 
small  populations,  are  showing  what  can  be  done 
by  committees  who  meet  onoe  a week,  and  who 
meet  for  business. 

The  Yorkshire  Union  may  also  be  congratu- 
lated  on  the  fact  that  during  the  year  the 
restored  Institute  of  Heckmondwike  has  held 
its  first  soiree,  and,  well  officered  and  taught,  its 
classes  show  the  results  arising  from  regular 
and  sound  instruction ; whilst  Whitby  has  at  one 
step  sprung  from  death  into  life,  and  Sheffield 
bids  fair,  with  its  500  earnest  students,  to  take 
once  more  its  proper  position  amongst  the  York- 
shire institutes. 

The  combination  of  the  day  with  the  evening 
school  continues  at  Slaithwaite,  with  marked 
success,  an  example  to  all  villages  similarly 
placed ; whilst  in  a dozen  places  the  committee 
are  either,  ns  at  Whitby,  Barnsley,  and  Horsforth, 
contemplating  the  erection  of  new  premises,  or 
as  at  Darlington,  Dewsbury,  and  Skipton,  have 
been  engaged  in  the  improvement,  better  adap- 
tation  or  extension  of  their  present  buildings. 

The  above  is  specially  commended  to  the 
attention  of  the  mechanics  of  London,  who  have 
hitherto  treated  institutes  for  improvement,  and 
even  free  libraries,  with  marked  indifference  if 
not  hostility. 


MAIDSTONE  MUSEUM. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Maidstone  Town 
Counoil,  Mr.  Alderman  Laurence  offered  to  re- 
store the  dilapidated  front  walls  of  the  fine  old 
Museum,  in  St.  Faith’s-street.  The  contraot  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Clements 
& Wallis,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hubert 
Bensted,  architect,  of  this  town.  Care  is  being 
taken  to  restore  to  the  walls  their  former  ap- 
pearance, with  something  more  than  their 
former  strength,  and  this  is  naturally  a process 
accompanied  by  many  features  of  difficulty. 
Material  of  the  necessary  kind  has  first  to  be 
obtained. 

The  Mnsenm  consists,  as  most  people  who 
have  visited  Maidstone  are  aware,  of  a main 
block,  facing  the  Btreet,  and  two  new  wings 
running  south.  Three  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
are  thus  formed,  and  the  iron  gate  and  palings 
make  np  the  fourth.  The  principal  front  con. 
sists  of  three  towers  and  two  recesses,  and  it 
may  be  recollected  by  some  that  the  west  tower 
was  renovated  at  the  time  the  wing  on  that  side 
was  re-built.  Mr.  Laurenoe’s  wish,  therefore, 
was  to  see  the  whole  of  the  front  uniformly  con- 
structed, and  this  involved  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  central  and  east  towers,  and  restoration 
of  the  two  inner  walls  or  reoesses. 

On  each  of  the  towers  now  undergoing  repair, 
corner  pinnacles,  similar  to  those  at  the  west 
side,  as  reproduced  from  the  old  building,  will 
be  placed,  with  cen'ral  figures  in  stone,  to  re- 
present in  the  one  case  a griffin,  holding  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  family  anciently  occupying  the 
Manor  House,  and  in  the  other  a bear.  The 
stone  figure  of  a lion  already  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  west  tower.  Very  notioeable  improvements 
have  already  been  made  in  the  poroh.  A little  too 
muoh  of  the  old  museum  has  been  pulled  down. 


CAPITULA.R  ESTATES. 

The  Ecolesiastical  Commissioners  for  England 
have  in  nowise  satisfied  the  lessees  of  ohurch 
property  in  their  report  to  her  Majesty.  After 
detailing  at  some  length  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  referring  to  the  reports 
of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  question  of  church  leases,  they  say  in  1852 
it  was  found  to  be  more  convenient  that  chap- 
ters, instead  of  dealing  with  the  lessees  of  the 
capitular  estates  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  Estates  Commissioners,  should  commute 
their  estates  for  annuities  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  on  the  condition  of  estates  in 
possession  of  adequate  value  being  substituted 
for  the  annuities  as  soon  as  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable for  the  Commissioners  to  make  such  a 
substitution. 

The  chapters  of  York  and  Carlisle,  in  1852,  and  all  other 
chapters  subsequently,  except  those  of  Lichfield  and 
Hereford,  have  adopted  this  course,  and  effected  commu- 
tations of  their  estates  by  similar  arrangements,  and  by 
tho  operation  of  the  Act  passed  in  1860. 

The  estates  of  all  the  bishoprics  (except  those  of  Bangor 
and  Llandaff)  have  now  become  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners: and,  as  regards  the  enfranchisement  of  the  pro- 
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perty  vested  in  them,  tho  Commissioners  have  proceeded 
on  tno  principles  before  mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  otiapterof  Carlisle,  commuted  in  1852, 
all  tha  leases  were  granted  for  twenty-one  years  (except 
tho  burgago  leases),  and  the  whole  of  the  capitular  pro- 
perty  (except  seven  burgage  tenements)  has  been  en- 
Iranehised;  and  in  the  case  of  the  chapter  of  York, 
commuted  in  the  same  year,  the  whole  of  the  property 
(except  three  leaseholds  held  for  lives,  and  two  burgage 
tenements)  has  also  been  enfranchised. 

Iu  many  other  cases  tho  enfranchisements  are  nearly 
, oompleted,  and  in  all  but  one  of  the  later  commutations 
: where  the  process  is  not  bo  far  advanced,  the  transactions 
are  proceeding  hurmoniously  and  satisfactorily. 

The  number  of  enfranchisements  to  bo  completed  to  the 
presen  t time  by  the  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Corporations, 
' with  the  sanction  of  tho  Church  Estates  Commissioners, 
i and  the  Ecelosiastical  Commissioners,  is  about  D.oOnL, 
viz.,  1,000  purchases  of  lea?ehold  interests,  and  7,90  > sales 
ot  reversions.  The  one  exception  above  alluded  to  arises 
irorn  the  claim  to  special  consideration,  which  has  been 
made  by  some  of  the  lessees,  who  hold  leases  for  twenty- 
?i?0  Zf ars  crates  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  by 
the  Chapter  of  Durham. 

The  estates  ot  this  Chapter  (exclusive  of  the  house 
property  belonging  to  it)  wero  demised  at  the  date  when 
the  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Management  Act, 
was  passed  by  about  700  leases,  and  of  these  about  600 
were  deult  with  by  voluntary  agreements  cutered  iuto 
between  the  Chapter  and  the  lessees,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Church  Estates  Commissioners,  prior  to  the  transfer 
oi  tbo  residue  of  the  Chapter  property  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  under  the  commutation  scheme,  dated 
the  3rd  of  August,  1871. 

When  tho  scheme  was  submitted  for  confirmation  by  the 
Queen  in  Council,  an  opposition  was  raised  against  it  by 
a petition  signed  by  oertaiu  lessees  of  the  Chsptor.  On 
iqSo  ianrl?  ?f  the  P61*1*011.  on  the  13th  of  .November, 
187-,  her  Majesty  was  advised  to  raiify  the  schcmo.  The 
opposing  lessees  theu  transmitted  a memorial  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  urged  that  if  some  aDcient  Court  Rolls, 
which  they  stated  to  exist,  were  produced,  tho  lessees 
would  bo  found  to  have  been  copyholders  before  they 
began,  301)  years  ago,  to  be  lessees,  and  that  their  lease- 
hold estates  should  therefore  bo  treated  as  customary 
estates  renewable  for  ever. 

On  tho  Commissioners  declining  to  entertain  the  claim, 
the  memorialists  announced  their  intention  to  institute 
proceedings  in  Chancery,  to  enforoe  the  same. 

Tbo  Commissioners  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
existenoo  of  tho  ulleged  Court  Rolls.  If  they  exist, 
and  their  contents  were  found  to  bo  as  these  lessees 
allege,  such  evidence  would  not,  as  it  seems  to  the 
Commissioners,  countervail  the  fact  of  tbo  premises 
having  been  held  exactly  like  other  episcopal  and  capitular 
leaseholds,  at  least  from  the  time  that  tho  Chupter  of 
Durham  was  established  in  1566,  on  tho  new  foundation. 

A large  amount  of  evidence  relative  to  the  Durham 
capitular  leaseholds  was  taken  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  church  leaseholds,  in  1837,  '38, 
8J;  before  the  Commission  on  Episcopal  and  Capitular 
.Leaseholds,  in  I860;  and  before  the  above-named  Com- 
mittee of  tbo  House  of  Lord,  in  1853.  But  no  such  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  lessees  of  the  Chapter  of  Durham  was 
then  set  up,  aud  those  lessees  who  then  advocated  the 
claims  of  themselves  and  other  oo-leaseeB  have  all  ellected 
the  enlrauchisement  of  their  several  leaseholds,  either  by 
the  sale  ot  their  leasehold  interest,  or  by  the  purchase  of 
the  reversionary  interest,  ou  the  principles  previously 


all  that  is  noblest  and  purest  in  art,  and  that, 
whatever  the  world  may  say  now,  his  name  must 
one  day  be  inscribed  among  England’s  most 
illustrious  dead.  W.  Aumonier. 


THE  LATE  ALFRED  STEVENS. 

I cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  appre. 
oiation  of  your  excellent  and  straightforward 
article  in  reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Stevens.  I had  noticed  so  often  of  late  years 
! disparaging  remarks,  and  sometimes  even 
I actual  misrepresentations,  about  him  and  his 
3 works,  appeuring  in  the  papers  from  time  to 

D time,  that  I had  almost  begun  to  be  afraid 

( until  I saw  your  article  of  the  8th  inst.— that 
j the  real  worth  of  this  truly  great  man  would 
» never  be  publicly  acknowledged, 
j I certainly  never  saw  the  whole  unhappy  affair 
i of  the  Wellington  Monument  put  so  truthfully  and 

I fairly  before  the  publio  as  you  have  done  it  in 
this  article.  And  I think,  sir,  for  this  alone  you 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  ever  knew  him, 
however  slightly.  But  my  priuoipal  objectin’ 
(writing  to  you  is  to  call  attention  to  the  insigni- 
jficant  manner  of  his  burial  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  Highgate  Cemetery.  He  was  followed  to  his 
(last  resting-place,  devotedly  enough,  by  only 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  his  more  immediate  friends 
iaud  former  pupils,  and  these  with  three  or  four 
Cothers,  who  iu  like  devotion  found  their  way  to 
>:the  spot,  formed  the  sole,  sad  surroundings  of 
(the  grave  that  received  all  that  was  mortal  of  a 
jgeuius  as  pore  and  lofty  as  ever  enriched  the 
iiatore  of  art  in  England. 

| To  me  there  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in 
(the  thought  that  so  great  au  artist,  struck  down 
(in  so  awfully  sudden  a inanuerin  the  very  midst 
vf  working  on  works  that  seemed  to  breathe  of 
Almost  Divine  inspiration,  should  be  tumbled 
into  a poor  hole  iu  the  earth  of  an  ordinary 
ourying-ground,  when  only  recently  we  have 
Heen  men  — certainly  no  greater,  if  more  popu- 
ar — buried,  with  all  the  honours  a grateful 
Jublic  could  offer  them,  in  such  places  as  St. 
haul’s  or  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  only  comfort,  I think,  his  friends  can  find 
u this  apparent  publio  neglect,  is  the  knowledge 
(hey  must  have,  that  in  that  quiet,  that  humble, 
ifrave,  there  rest  the  ashes  of  one  who  gave  his 
whole  life  to  advance — for  his  country’s  good 


MUTILATION  OF  ST.  BARNABAS  R.  C. 
CATHEDRAL,  NOTTINGHAM. 

^IH> — A series  of  whnt  are  called  alteration*,  but  which 
really  ure  mutilations,  have  recently  been  ofl'ected  in  this 
beautiful  building.  1 have  no  doubt  i hat  to  the  bulk  of 
}'our  readers  it  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  choicest  exam- 
ples of  tho  revival  of  Early  English  Gothic  to  be  found 
either  here  or  abroad  : ic  is  the  work  of  the  late  Augustus 
Pugin. 

Some  time  last  autumn  a new  bishop,  the  Rev.  E. 
Bagshaw,  was  installed,  and  since  his  accession  important 
changes  have  been  made,  totally  regaroless  of  (ho  feelings 
of  the  congregation,  or  respect  for  the  designs  of  I'ue 
omiuent  architect  to  whom  Nottingham  is  indebted  for 
so  fine  a building.  In  the  first  place,  the  sedilia,  which 
was  placed  in  the  easternmost  bay  in  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  bus  been  pushed  back  till  it  projects  iuto  the 
south  chanoel  aisle,  over  which  it  hangs,  supported  by 
props,  the  aisle  floor  being  Beveral  feet  below  tbo  elevated 
floor  of  the  sanctuary;  a long  wooden  bench  with  a 
sloping  back  is  placed  across  and  touching  the  pilasters 
of  the  sedilia,  which  is  thus  thrown  out  of  use. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  a tine  memorial  brass,  by 
Hardman,  was  laid  down  on  the  north  end,  and  in  front 
ot  the  rood-screen  ; it  is  now  partially  covered  with  a 
carpet,  and  an  iron  rod  has  been  iuserted  in  the  Purbee-k 
marble  of  tbo  memorial  to  support  a rail  for  communi- 
cants to  kneel  auainst,  instead  of  going,  as  formerly,  to 
the  altar-steps.  The  choristers,  numbering  about  thirty 
forming  one  of  the  finest  choirs  in  England,  have  been  dis- 
banded, and  tbo  beautiful  music  ofthemassof  Beethoven 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Hummel,  Weber,  and  others,  discon- 
tinued, substituting  instead  a plain  Gregorian  service 
intoned  by  a priest,  assisted  by  a number  of  boys. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  upon  tho 
musical  question,  I think  there  can  scarcely  be  two 
brass°nS  tbo  mut'lation  °f  the  sedilia  aud  memorial 

In  addition  to  all  this,  an  exquisite  metal  crucifix  upon 
the  high  altar  has  been  removed,  aud  in  its  place  a piece 
of  carpenter's  work,— super-altar,  I Bupposo,  it  must  be 
called,  I know  no  proper  name,— is  constructed,  upon 
wnicn  rests  a crucifix  of  most  repulsive  design 

All  those  things  have  been  done  upon  tho  new  bishop's 
instruclion.  Ho  is  said  to  be  an  Unramoutune.  If  titis 
Jf- URramontanism,  well  may  we  exclaim,  iu  the  language 
of  Macbeth,— “Can  such  things  be,  and  overcome  us 
Hire  a summer  s cloud,  without  our  special  wouder  ? ” • and 
weilmay  Count  Munster,  in  language  which  displeased 
Mr.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  warn  us  against  thiugs  that,  are  now 
menacing  from  the  old  source,  and  caution  ns  to  bo  awuko 
to  the  revived  activity  of  that  Italiau  party  in  the  Church 
ot  Romo  which  has,  and  always  has,  worked  such  mischief 
both  to  tho  individual  and  the  State  iu  times  pa,t. 

Katholikos. 


TIMBER  OF  CUBA. 

The  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  Mr.  A. 
Graham  Dunlop,  on  the  forests  of  Cuba,  and  the 
consumption  of  its  timber,  states  that  no  calcu- 
lation of  any  value  oan  be  made  at  present,  bo 
much  of  the  best  forest  districts  in  the  central 
and  eastern  departments  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents;  but  little  has  been  cut  since 
1868,  when  the  insurrection  began,  the  trade 
having  been  paralysed;  and  the  timber  must 
have  increased,  and  large  masses  must  be  ma- 
turing and  improving.  Mr.  Dunlop  gives  a long 
list  of  useful  Cuban  trees.  There  is  the  hard 
and  compact  mahogany;  the  soft  cedar,  “one of 
th-a  most  precious  trees,  and  everlasting  in  dry 
places ; ” the  light  violet  acana,  a very  hard 
wood  ; the  sabina,  “ everlasting,  and  good  for  all 
uses  ; ” the  ramon,  a great  resource  in  drought 
for  feeding  cattle  with  its  leaves.  Cuba  produces 
an  immense  variety  of  coloured  woods  for  cabinet 
work.  Mr.  Chapman,  member  and  representa- 
tive in  Cuba  of  a large  English  engineering 
house,  makes  mention  of  a floor  in  a room  he 
has  seen  inlaid  with  fifteen  or  Bixleen  different 
kinds  of  beautiful  hard  woods.  Of  the  fustic 
wood  ot  tbis  part  of  the  world  a vice-consul  in 
Honduras  says  : — “ It  resists  the  aotion  of  water 
better  than  any  other  wood  known  here,  and 
house-posts  made  of  it  have  been  found  sound 
and  fresh  after  being  in  the  grouud  for  a cen. 
tury.”  Mr.  Dunlop  states  that,  if  the  fellings 
were  properly  regulated,  the  export  of  timber 
from  Cuba  might  be  very  large,  even  though  the 
Government  should  not  insist  on  “re.plantings.” 
3,000,000  square  feet  of  mahogany,  6,000,000 
square  feet  of  cedar,  and  2,000  tons  of  fustio 
wood  would  be  ready  for  the  axe  every  year.  Mr. 
Chapman  observes  that  in  the  last  century  forty- 
two  ships  of  war  were  built  in  the  Royal  Arsenal 
of  Havanuah,  chiefly  with  Cuban  wood,  and  some 
of  them  still  exist  as  hulks  ; and  ships  of  excel- 
lent quality  were  built  in  Cuba  not  very  lono 
ago. 


THE  ORDNANCE  MAPS. 
inE  Pall  Mall  Gazette  observed  recently,  that 
the  new  and  enlarged  Ordnance  maps  amount  to 
something  like  a picture  of  the  country,  and 
their  use  for  finding  the  way,  and  for  many 
other  purposes,  is  undoubted.  But  it  is  strange, 
especially  considering  that  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment is  a man  of  antiquarian  reputation, 
that  the  nomenclature  employed,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  in  the  description  of  ancient  buildings, 
should  be  so  obsolete  and  misleading.  Thus  in 
the  map  of  Waltham  Abbey,  at  some  distance 
from  the  church,  is  marked  “ Supposed  Site  of 
Monastery.’’  Tbe  site  of  a monastery  in  such  a 
place  leaves  no  room  for  “ supposition.”  The 
Monastio  buildings  at  Waltham  were  attached  to 
the  church.  The  “supposed  site  of  monastery ’’ 
seems  to  be  the  site  of  a house  built  after  the 
dissolution.  A part  of  the  monastio  buildings 
is  set  down  as  a “ Midnight  Chapel.”  Not  far 
off  appears,  “Entrance  to  Subterranean  Passage,” 
which  this  writer  believes  to  be  a mythical  de- 
scription, the  passago  being  merely  a drain. 
Objection  is  also  made  that  the  Abbey  Chnrch  is 
marked  with  a dotted  restoration  of  the  eastern 
part,  taken  from  a conjecture  by  Mr.  Burges,  ns 
to  its  state  in  the  twelfth  century ; but  which, 
it  is  alleged,  could  not  have  represented  the 
buildings  after  the  changes  whioh  happened  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  writer  prefers  the 
definition  of  “Antient  Remains,”  used  in  the 
former  Ordnance  maps,  as  the  definition,  if  vague, 
is  not  wrong,  and  it  is  preferable  to  descriptions 
which,  it  is  alleged,  only  lead  the  unlearned 
astray. 


THE  LOOK-OUT  IN  A FOG. 

Sir, — Disastrous  news  from  the  sea  again 
horrifies  ns.  There  are  two  awful  accounts  in 
the  paper  before  me.  With  the  Cadiz  were  lost 
62  lives,  and  with  the  Schiller  more  than  300. 
If  ships  must  run  in  fog,  let  us  aid  the  mariner 
with  some  means  to  see  danger  ahead.  The 
only  English  seaman  saved  from  the  Cadiz  states 
that  while  swimming  he  perceived  the  thick  fog 
did  not  touch  the  water, — a clear  space  inter- 
vened, which  enabled  him  to  see  and  strike  out 
for  the  rock. 

Now,  sir,  I start  from  this  point,  with  the  hope 
of  devising  a remedy,  accepting  the  fact  that  fog 
does  not  rest  on  the  water. 

To  get  a look  out,  I would  have  a long  tele, 
scope  tube,  with  a mirror  angularly  adjusted  at 
the  other  end;  from  the  bulwark  I lower  it  to 
scan  the  horizon  through  tho  thin  dear  gleam. 

Death  is  reaping  sad  harvests  at  sea.  Powers 
that  be,  oare  for  those  who  meet  England’s  foes 
when  called  to  arms  and  dnty.  R.  T. 


Tlx©  Clyde. — Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  has 
opened  a court  of  inquiry  in  Glasgow  regarding 
the  means  of  purifying  the  Clyde.  Schemes  were 
submitted  by  two  gentlemen,  who  were  the  only 
persons  present  to  give  suggestions. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Two  new  sohools  were  opened  by  the  Board  oi 
the  2l8t  inBt. ; one  in  the  neighbourhood  o 
Plumstead  and  the  other  at  Hackney.  That  a 
Plumstead  is  situate  in  Upper  Earl-street,  no' 
far  from  the  railway  station,  and  consists  of  twe 
blocks  of  attached  buildings,  one  of  two  Btories 
containing  large  school  and  olass  rooms  for  boy£ 
and  girls  (the  latter  on  the  ground  and  the  former 
on  the  first  floors),  and  the  other  of  one  story 
having  also  school  and  olass-rooms,  and  babies' 
room  for  the  infants.  Eaoh  department  hae 
ample  cloak-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  with  spaoions 
playgrounds,  while  tbe  caretaker’s  or  “janitor’s” 
apartments  are  located  over  a portion  of  the 
infante’  school-room.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  of  Woolwich,  whose 
accepted  tender  was  6,693Z.  The  building  will 
oontain  810  ohildren,  and  the  cost  per  head, 
including  purchase  of  ground,  &o.,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  91.  18s.  4d.  Mr.  Beeching  was 
clerk  of  works.  The  school  at  Hackney  is  in 
Pritchard’s. road,  on  the  north  sidn  of  the 
Hackney-road,  not  far  from  Cambridge-heath. 
the  new  building,  whioh  will  accommodate  about 
400  boys  and  girls,  consists  of  three  stories,  the 
lower  or  ground-floor  being  open  and  forming  a 
covered  playground.  The  girls’  Bchool  and  class 
rooms  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  boyB’  on  that 
above,  each  with  separate  approaches, cloak-rooms, 
mistress  s room,  &o.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Niblett  & Son,  of  Hornsey-rise,  whose  accepted 
tender  for  the  work  was  3,500i.  Mr.  Hall  was 
clerk  of  works.  The  infants  are  at  present 
taught  in  the  old  sohool  which  stands  in  the  rear 
of  tbe  new  building.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson  was  the 
architect  to  both  these  sohools  ; the  style  adopted 
being  that  usually  employed  in  the  ereotion  of 
these  buildings,  namely,  that  of  Queen  Anne. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 


DrighUngton. — The  new  schools  for  the  Drigh- 
lington  School  Board,  of  which  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  on  the  8th  inst.,  will  stand  on  a site, 
containing  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  accommodation  will  consist  of 
boys’  and  girls’  schools,  each  51  ft.  6 in.  loDg  by 
32  ft.  broad,  and  22  ft.  6 in.  high.  Each  school 
will  possess  two  class-rooms,  15  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in. 
The  number  of  pupils  accomm*3ated  will  be 
500.  The  infants’  sohool  will  be  49  ft.  long, 
24  ft.  broad,  and  23  ft.  6 in.  high,  with  a gallery 
at  one  end,  for  170  children.  Each  of  the  schools 
will  have  a separate  entrance,  with  lavatories, 
cloak-rooms,  and  other  conveniences  : while  in 
the  rear,  and  accessible  from  either  the  boys  or 
girls’  entrances,  will  be  a mixed  school  27  ft.  6 in. 
long  by  25  ft.  broad,  in  which  eighty  advanced 
pupils  of  either  sex  can  be  instructed,  and  for 
whom  two  separate  class-rooms  are  arranged. 
The  heating  will  be  by  Haden  & Co.’s  system  of 
hot-water  pipes.  All  the  schools  will  have  open 
dressed  timber  roofs,  and  the  interior  woodwork 
will  be  stained  and  varnished.  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood  & Mawson,  of  Bradford,  are  the  architects. 
The  contractors  for  the  work  are  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Thornton,  masons’  work ; Messrs.  Bates  & Storey, 
joiners’  work  ; Messrs.  Rushworth  & Son, 
plumbers’  work  ; Mr.  Dixon,  plasterers’  work ; 
Mr.  Smithies,  slaters’  work  ; and  Messrs.  Morrell 
& Hartley,  painters’  work.  The  accommodation 
is  for  700  children,  and  the  cost  will  be  under 
5,0001.  Mr.  Johnstone  acts  as  clerk  of  works. 

* Colton. — The  Templenewsam  and  Austhorpe 
School  Board  is  about  to  erect  a new  mixed 
school  on  the  Common-road  at  Colton.  The  site, 
which  is  on  the  Ingram  estate,  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent.  The  building  is 
to  be  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture,  and  will  consist  of  a large  room  40  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  a olass-room  18  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.  There 
will  be  separate  playgrounds  as  well  as  separate 
entrances  to  the  school  for  boys  and  girls.  Ad- 
joining the  sohool  is  to  be  a master’s  house, 
containing  parlour,  kitchen,  scullery,  &o.,  and 
three  bedrooms,  and  attached  a large  garden. 
The  planB  and  drawings  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  Chorley,  architect,  Park-row,  Leeds. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS 
Merton. — The  parish  church  has  been  restored. 


Merion. — — 

It  was  erected  about  A.D.  1400,  the  north  aisle 
about  a century  later.  The  building  is  in  the 
Perpendicular  Btyle,  with  granite  piers  and 
arche3.  It  was  filled  with  the  old-fashioned  high 
pews,  and  had  a gallery  at  the  west  end,  which 
blocked  up  the  tower  arch  and  west  window, 
the  tracery  of  the  tower  window  being  also 
destroyed.  In  the  north  aisle  there  were  four 
windows  of  square-headed  Sixteenth  Century 
work,  which  were  very  defective;  but  they,  to- 
gether with  one  in  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  all  of 
Hamhill  stone,  have  been  renewed,  and  filled  in 
with  tinted  cathedral  glasB,  designed  by  the 
architect.  The  plastering  has  been  taken  from 
the  nave  roof,  and  the  roof  repaired,  the  carved 
work  restored,  and  the  face  of  the  rafters  tinted 
with  paint.  The  north-aisle  roof  has  been  re- 
paired, and  the  chancel  roof  is  new,  constructed 
of  moulded  panels,  with  oarved  bosses  at  the 
intersections.  The  new  chancel-aroh  is  of  wood, 
with  rood-beam  angels  as  corbels.  The  reredos 
has  been  slightly  raised,  and  a super-altar 
added  ; it  was  put  up  about  eleven  years  ago, 
and  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  marble  shafts.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  has  been  laid  with  Godwin’s 
tiles,  and  the  steps  are  formed  of  Devonshire 
marble.  The  new  choir-stalls  are  of  pitch-pine, 
and  a high  parclose  screen  with  traceried 
heads  has  been  added  on  the  north  side.  The 
seating  throughout  is  of  red  deal  with 
pitch-pine  ends,  and  is  altogether  new. 
The  pulpit  is  also  of  pitch-pine.  The 
heating  is  by  one  of  Perritt’s  stoves.  The 
south  transept  has  been  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Hooper,  of  Hatherleigh,  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moore-Stevons.  With  this  exception  the 
whole  of  the  general  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  W.  Williams,  of  Merton,  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  architect,  Mr.  R.  M.  Fulford,  of 
Exeter.  The  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  bells  have  been 
put  in  order,  and  the  chiming  apparatus  of  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  put  up  by  Messrs.  Hooper 
& Stokes,  of  Woodbury.  The  cost  is  about 
1,7001. 

Grcfton. — Various  alterations  having  been 


made  to  this  old  church  not  in  harmony  with 
the  original  fabric,  it  was  determined  to  raze  it 
to  the  ground,  and  rebuild  it.  The  edifice  now 
consiste  of  a nave,  40  ft.  long,  by  21  ft.  3 in. ; 
the  north  aisle,  the  same  length,  and  10  ft.  4 in. 
wide;  and  chancel,  27  ft.,  by  16  ft.  3 in.  At 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  nave  is  a tower,  the 
base  of  which  forms  a porch,  the  upper  part 
being  for  the  belfry  and  a clock.  The  aisle  is 
divided  from  the  nave  by  three  Btone  arches 
resting  on  cylindrical  shafts.  The  chancel  is 
divided  from  the  nave  in  a similar  manner.  The 
roofs  are  open-timbered,  and  plastered  between 
the  rafters,  the  nave  roof  having  massive  carved 
trusses  at  intervals,  supported  by  carved  stone 
corbels.  The  windows  of  the  nave  and  chancel 
have  tracery  heads  of  the  same  character  as 
those  of  the  ancient  church.  Tde  other  win- 
dows are  plain  lancet.  The  east  window  is  of 
stained  glass,  representing  “The  Ascension’’; 
the  west  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
representing  “The  Acts  of  Mercy.”  In  the 
tracery  [is  the  “Agnus  Dei.”  These  windows 
were  designed  and  painted  by  the  architect. 
The  interior  walls  are  arranged  in  bands  of 
Campden,  Bourton,  and  Inkberrow  stone.  The 
chancel  floor  is  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles;  the  aisles  are  laid  with  stone,  the  floor 
under  the  open  seats  being  boarded.  The  seats 
are  of  oak,  and  open.  Tne  pulpit,  prayer-desk, 
altar-rails,  and  the  altar,  are  all  of  massive  oak, 
the  base  steps  of  the  pulpit  being  of  stone.  The 
church  wdl  be  heated  with  hot  water.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  the  spire  with 
oak  shingles.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Preedy,  of 
London.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Alfred  Espley, 
of  Evesham.  The  pulpit  and  chancel  fittings 
were  made  by  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Cheltenham  ; and 
the  clock  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  London.  The  entire 
cost  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Carlile,  of 
Baraset,  Alveston,  near  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Earlestown. — A new  church  es  about  to  be 
built  at  this  place.  The  site  is  in  Market-street 
near  to  the  new  Police-Btation  and  Market' 
square.  The  church  will  seat  about  900  persons , 
but  at  the  present  time  it  is  intended  to  provide 
for  600,  leaving  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
structure  for  a future  effort.  The  building  will 
consist  of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  two 
transepts,  an  octagonally-ended  chancel,  a vestry, 
and  a tower.  The  portion  now  intended  to  be 
built  comprises  half  the  nave  and  aisles, 
transepts,  chancel,  and  vestry.  The  style  of 
architecture  chosen  is  that  of  the  Transitional 
Early  English  Period.  The  seats  in  the  nave 
and  aisles  will  be  low  open  benches,  which  will 
be  removable,  while  those  in  the  chancel  will  be 
fixtures.  The  children  will  be  placed  in  the 
south  transept,  to  which  they  will  gain  access  by 
a separate  entrance.  The  roofs  of  the  nave, 
transepts,  aud  aisles  will  be  open-timbered,  and 
that  of  the  chancel  will  be  lined  with  boarding 
to  the  level  of  the  collars,  and  panelled  by 
dividing  ribs.  The  arcade  between  the  nave  aud 
north  aisle  will  consist  of  six  arches,  and  the 
corresponding  one  of  five  arehes,  above  which 
will  be  the  clerestory  windows.  Provision 
is  made  for  a heating-chamber  under  the  vestry. 
Messrs.  Whitley  & Fry  are  the  architects. 

Davidstow. — The  chnrch  of  this  Cornish  parish, 
a large  structure,  chiefly  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
is  in  such  a dilapidated  and  dangerous  state  that 
it  has  been  resolved  to  take  it  down  and  rebuild 
it.  The  cost,  estimated  at  about  2,0001.,  will  be 
defrayed  by  Miss  Pearse.  It  is  intended  to  pre- 
serve  the  original  proportions  and  details  of  the 
church,  and  the  sound  portions  of  the  ancient 
materials  will  be  re-used.  The  roofs  will  be 
open,  as  were  the  old  ones,  and  the  walls 
internally  as  well  as  externally  will  be  of  wrought 
stone.  Polyphant  stone,  the  beautiful  material 
of  the  locality,  will  be  largely  used  for  the 
tracery  of  the  windows.  Mr.  Hine,  architect,  of 
Plymouth,  has  made  a survey  of  the  church,  and 
under  his  direction  and  from  his  drawings  it  will 
be  rebuilt  and  restored.  Two  of  the  five-light 
windows  at  the  east  end  will  be  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  O’Connor,— the  gift  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
lay  rector. 

Cranborne.— A new  chancel  is  being  erected  at 
the  parish  church  of  Cranborne,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  will  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the 
work. 

Middlesbrough—  On  the  20th  nit.  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  church  of  All  Saints,  Linthorpe- 
road,  Middlesbrough,  was  laid  by  Mr.  W.  R.  I. 
Hopkins,  of  Greytowers,  near  Nunthorpe.  The 
edifice  will  be  the  most  costly  of  any  yet  erected 
in  Middlesbrough  or  the  district.  The  plans 
provide  for  a cruciform  structure  externally  of 
, stone  and  internally  of  red  pressed  bricks,  era- 


bracing  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  transepts, 
chancel,  chancel  aisles,  aud  tower  and  spire 
236  ft.  high.  The  tower  and  spiro  will  cost 
3,0001.,  and  it  has  been  agreed  to  defer  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  for  the  present.  The  church 
will  furnish  sitting  accommodation  for  772 
persons,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  contract 
has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Simpson  & Baker,  of 
London,  for  about  7,800L,  but  this  does  not  in- 
elude  seating,  heating,  lighting,  or  the  tower. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Padgate. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  whioh 
has  been  built  on  a site  given  by  Mr.  William 
Bennett,  near  the  Padgate  Railway  Station,  was 
opened  on  the  5th  ult.  Toe  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Rigby,  on  April  30th,  ' 

1874.  The  chapel  has  been  laid  out  to  seat  200. 
There  is,  in  addition,  a schoolroom  about  30  ft. 
by  20  ft. ; a vestry,  the  dimensions  being  13  ft. 
by  10  ft.,  with  organ-chamber,  aud  space  for  a 
boiler-room.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  there 
is  a chancel,  with  a stained  window,  and  at  oue 
side  of  the  chancel  an  archway  opening  into  the 
echoolroom,  which  has  been  filled  in  with  a 
screen  of  pitch-pine  and  glass,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  thrown  open  in  case  of  necessity.  The  whole 
of  the  pews  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  of  modern 
description.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C.  O.  Ellison,  j 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Gibson,  of  Warrington. 

Spennymoor. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  lias 
been  opened  here  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  PunshoD, 
president  of  the  Conference.  The  building, 
which  is  situate  close  to  the  Tudhoe  Grange 
Market,  is  from  plans  by  Mr.  W.  Ranger,  of 
London,  and  is  100  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  and 
capable  of  Beating  about  900  persons.  The  cost 
was  3,5001.  . , 

Darwen.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a Primi- 
tive  Methodist  chapel  and  school  has  been 
laid  in  Over  Darwen,  by  Mr.  John  Walmsley. 
The  cost  of  this  new  edifice  is  estimated  at 


ine  coou  ui  luio  udiv  tuiuuv  ; — 

3,5001.,  and  the  style  of  building  chosen  is  Gothic. 
When  finished  it  will  accommodate  about  700 


persons. 

Barnton. — The  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  and  schools  have 
been  laid  here.  The  building  will  be  65  ft.  6 in. 
by  38  ft.  6 in.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Gothic,  of  the  geometrical  period.  The  ceil- 
ing will  be  vaulted  with  all  the  principal  roof 
timbers  stained  and  varnished  and  open  to  view. 
The  materials  to  be  used  are  red  bricks,  with 
other  colours  in  band  sparingly  introduced,  and 
Manley  stone  dressings.  The  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  ohapel  are  : — A vestibule 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  with  vestry  on  one 
side,  and  a circular  staircase  to  the  orchestra  on 
the  other.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel  from  the 
vestibule  will  be  by  two  side  doors.  The  seats 
will  be  open  and  low-backed.  The  framing  will 
be  pitch  pine,  filled  in  with  red  deal,  and 
varnished.  Over  the  vestibule,  with  a flat  round 
front,  will  be  a gallery  for  the  organ  and  choir ; 
and  on  the  ground  floor  will  be  a rostrum  and 
communion  of  polished  mottled  pitch-pine.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  chapel  will  be  the  school- 
room,  with  heating-cell  underneath.  Over  the 
school  will  be  a children’s  gallery,  opening  to  the 
chapel  by  a Gothic  arch.  The  chapel  is  designed 
to  seat  350  persons,  and  will  be  heated  by  hot- 
water  apparatus.  The  contract  is  let  to  Mr.  W. 
Leicester,  builder,  of  Northwich  ; and  the 
plans  and  specifications  are  the  free  gift  of  Mr. 
H.  J.  Bennett,  of  Northwich.  The  cost  will  be 
about  1,3001. 

IFest  Bromwich. — On  the  26th  ult.  the  new 
Unitarian  Chapel  in  the  Lodge-road  was  opened 
for  divine  worship.  The  need  for  a place  of 
worship  had  long  been  felt  by  the  Unitarians, 
and  a year  or  two  ago  they  resolved  to  build  a 
chapel  on  the  above  site.  The  now  chapel,  which 
is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and  is 
covered  with  ornamental  tiles.  The  front  gable 
is  surmounted  by  a gable  turret  and  cross, 
beneath  which  are  five  pointed  lights,  divided  by 
stone  shafts  with  moulded  capitals  and  bases. 
Each  side  of  the  building  is  lighted  by  five  pairs 
of  trefoil -headed  windows.  The  roof  is  partly 
open,  and  is  supported  by  circular  moulded 
timber  arches,  carried  on  stone  corbels.  There 
is  a recess  at  the  end,  in  which  stands  the  pulpit, 
and  over  that  is  a moulded  stone  arch  carried  on 
stone  shafts  and  corbels.  Behind  the  pulpit  is  a 
ciroular  traceried  window,  filled  in  with  stained 
glass— the  gift  of  the  architect.  The  fittings 
are  of  varnished  deal,  and  the  chapel  is  capable 
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of  seating  200  persons,  Mr.  A.  B.  Phipson 
(Birmingham)  was  the  architect ; and  Messrs. 
Stockton  & Son  (Oldbury)  the  builders.  The 
C03t  is  estimated  at  about  1,600£. 


ON  NEW  MATERIALS  AND  RECENT 
INVENTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  24th  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — Mr.  W. 
Paralow,  Fellow ; and  Messrs.  J.  Clarke,  J.  Neale 
(Pugin  student,  1875),  S.  J.  Newman,  and  J.  H. 
Robinson,  Associates. 

f(  T.  Roger  Smith  then  read  a paper,  entitled 

New  Materials  and  Recent  Inventions  con- 
nected with  Building.”  In  the  course  of  his 
observations,  ho  said  that  the  subject  was  neces- 
sarily full  of  details,  and  the  first  remark  that 
would  occur  to  most  observant  men  was,  that 
the  building  art,  as  conducted  in  England  at  the 
Present  day,  presented  fewer  novelties  than 
almost  any  others  of  the  leading  technical  pro- 
cesses. Steam,  electricity,  and  the  progress  of 
mechanical  inventions  and  chemical  research, 
had  revolutionised  most  of  the  great  divisions  of 
human  industry ; and,  in  a hundred  instances, 
the  craftsman  had  a constantly  increasing  series 
of  new  substances  placed  within  his  reach  by  the 
scientific  discoverer.  Building,  compared  with 
such  matters  as  locomotion,  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  or  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  was 
an  art  which  had  changed  wonderfully  little ; so 
little,  indeed,  that  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
believe  that  there  still  remained  open  to  some 
inventive  genius  among  themselves  the  possi- 
bility of  effecting  something  like  the  revolution 
which  Arkwright  commenced  for  textile  fabrics, 
when  he  applied  steam-power  to  spinning.  It 
was,  of  course,  natural  to  say  that  it  could  not  be 
done  ; but  the  same  thing  might  have  been  said 
before-hand  of  all  the  great  steps  which  handi- 
crafts had  taken,  and  they  might,  Mr.  Smith 
believed,  do  worse  than  entertain  very  seriously 
indeed  the  possibility  of  adopting  machinery, 
mechanical  processes,  and  novel  combinations  of 
materials  to  building,  on  such  a scale  and  in  such 
a way  as  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  simple  plain 
structures  to  a great  extent.  If,  however,  a 
wholesome  transformation,— such,  for  example 
as  would  be  effected  were  they  prepared  to 
abandon  brickwork  for  concrete  and  slates  for 
felt,— was  not  within  their  reach,  there  were 
available  for  use  no  small  number  of  in- 
ventions, in  which  the  progress  of  con- 
trivances and  discovery  had  told  upon  the 
resources  at  the  builder’s  disposal,  and  it 
was  some  of  these  which  he  was  about  to 
consider.  Granted,  then,  that  there  existed  a 
certain  number  of  novelties,  his  second  prelimi- 
nary observations  must  be  directed  to  the  position 
which  the  architect  ought  to  take  with  regard  to 
them.  It  might  be  said  that  the  architect,  as 
the  skilled,  cultivated,  and  trained  director  of  the 
work,  was  bound  to  know  what  was  goin"  on,  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  latest  improve- 
ments, and  to  give  his  clients  the  benefit  of  his 
knowledge.  In  short,  he  was  to  be  abreast  of 
the  building  art  in  his  own  day,  and  was  to  show 
that  ho  was  solely  making  himself  acquainted 
with  each  capital  invention  as  it  came  out,  and  to 
embrace  every  oppoitunity  of  using  it.  An 
architect  ought  to  make  himself  familiar  with  all 
the  new  inventions,  and  ought  to  neglect  no 
advantage  offered  by  them;  but  he  had  no 
business  to  try  experiments  at  a client's  expense. 
Their  first  duty  as  architects  was  to  secure  that 
their  buildings  should  answer  their  purpose,  and 
that  trying  experiments  in  them  was  not  j ustifiable 
except  under  conditions  which  either  rendered 
failure  impossible,  or,  at  least,  would  shift  the 
entire  responsibility  on  to  other  shoulders.  With 
regard  to  the  inventions  worth  notice  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  first  he  would  refer  to  were 
new  or  revived  materials.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant by  far  were  iron  and  glass.  The  modern 
application  of  both  to  building  had  been  well 
known  to  them  for  a quarter  of  a century.  In 
fact,  ever  since  the  Exhibition  building  of  1851 
showed  how  rapidly  and  cheaply  vast  structures 
of  iron  and  glass  (the  ironwork  being  ohiefly 
cast)  could  be  erected,  and  how  great  a claim 
they  possessed.  The  leading  principle  upon 
which  that  building  depended,  and  to  which  it 
owed  both  its  architectural  quality  and  its  con- 
structional success,  was  the  continued  repetition 
oi  a small  number  of  well-consideied  forms.1 


Every  pane  of  glass  was  of  one  Bize,  and  so  upwards 
as  far  as  possible.  Every  column  was  of  the  same 
length,  and  every  girder  was  of  the  same  span. 
This  principle  was  adhered  to  in  the  design  of 
the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace;  but  it  had  been, 
in  some  other  instances,  overlooked.  An  iron 
and  glass  building  was,  no  doubt,  a very  durable 
one,  not  very  weather-tight,  and  the  expense  of 
its  maintenance  would  be  considerable ; but 
nothing  was  in  first  cost  so  cheap,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  large  gatherings  of  people,  nothing 
so  appropriate.  Treated  in  a different  way,  iron 
ribs,  carrying  some  light  filling-in,  which  might 
be  glass  or  w6od,  had  enabled  them,  when  enor- 
mous  spaces  were  enclosed,  in  a more  permanent 
manner  to  roof  them  over.  The  great  railway 
sheds,  and  such  buildings  as  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  the  British  Museum  reading-room,  and  the 
Albert  Hall,  were  examples  of  buildings  having 
iron  roofs  of  prodigious  Bpan.  These  were 
buildings  such  as  from  time  to  time  come  within 
the  ordinary  scope  of  an  architect’s  practice. 
It  was  very  desirable  for  them  to  obtain  a fami- 
liarity with  the  principles  upon  which  these  roofs 
were  constructed,  as,  although  it  might  be  very 
wise  to  obtain  upon  them  the  assistance  of  an 
engineer,  whose  whole  time  was  spent  in  work, 
ing  out  the  details  of  the  ironwork,  the  architect 
would  find  that  he  was  at  a great  advantage  if 
he  could  design  their  general  forms  himself.  All 
these  applications  of  iron  as  a building  material 
seemed,  however,  to  shrink  into  insignificance 
before  Mr.  Scott  Ruseell’s  Vienna  cone  ; but  this 
had  been  so  recently  described  there  by  the  in- 
ventor himself,  that  he  need  not  do  more  than 
refer  to  it.  In  respect  to  other  applications  of 
iron  to  construction,  as  a contrivance,  Phillips’s 
girders  were  still  tolerably  new.  These  were 
built  up  by  bolting  two  rolled  iron  joists  together, 
and  sometimes  four  such  joists  were  combined 
with  plates,  in  addition  to  their  own  flanges, 
into  one  large  beam.  Messrs.  Moreland  & Son, 
who  were  well  known  as  skilled  in  the  applica- 
tion  of  iron  to  building  purposes,  had  contrived 
a description  of  fire-proof  construction,  iu 
which  they  imbedded  a kind  of  slight  bow- 
string truss  in  the  concrete,  which  they  placed 
in  between  large  girders.  This  construction  was 
so  far  different  from  ordinary  fire-proofing  as  to 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  employed  at 
the  St.  Pancras  Hotel,  and  appeared  to  him  to 
offer  considerable  advantages.  With  regard  to 
selenitic  mortar,  the  invention  of  General  Scott, 
thi3  mixture  consisted  of  the  ordinary  in- 
gredients of  mortar,  namely,  lime  and  sand, 
though  the  sand  was  in  larger  proportions  than 
usual,  with  the  additions  of  a small  quantity  of 
gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  very  intimately  mixed 
with  the  lime.  The  Albert  Hall  was  the  first 
large  building  in  which  this  material  was  em- 
ployed ; and  the  London  School  Board  had 
latterly  adopted  it  throughout  their  new  build- 
ings, and  probably  their  architects  might  have 
met  with  varying  results,  considering  the  various 
builders  who  had  worked  for  them.  On  a build- 
ing.  of  any  magnitude,  and  under  proper  super- 
vision, selenitic  mortar  would  be  found,  he 
thought,  to  be  a trustworthy  auxiliary  to  the  1 
architect ; but  of  the  use  of  the  same  material 
for  plastering  he  could  not  speak  so  fully.  The 
adaptation  of  concrete  to  building  walls,  floors, 
and  roofs,  as  well  as  the  foundations,  might  fairly 
claim  a moment’s  notice.  Tall  and  Drake  were 
names  best  known  in  connexion  with  it.  As  far 
as  he  was  aware,  the  use  of  lime  concrete,  which 
involved  walls,  &c.,  of  considerable  thickness, 
had  not  been  much  pushed.  Portland  cement 
concrete,  a stronger  material,  capable  of  being 
used  as  thin  walls,  and  having  the  property  of 
hardening  very  rapidly,  was  more  commonly 
employed.  He  was  not  disposed  to  believe  that 
much  economy  resulted  from  building  in  con- 
crete, excopt  where  the  work  was  very  plain  and 
straightforward,  and  when  little  was  spent  on 
subsequent  finish,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  a wonderfully  strong  aud  tenacious  material 
was  obtained,  and  probably  where  the  founda- 
tion  was  questionable,  the  materials  good,  and 
the  supervision  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  thorough,  a stronger  building  was  erected, 
and  one  more  proof  against  attacks  of  weather 
than  if  brick  was  employed,  and  at  a not 
great  expense.  Allied  to  concrete  was  arti- 
ficial stone,  and  this,  with  the  various  panacea 
for  arresting  the  decay  of  building  stones,  had 
of  late  retreated  to  some  extent  from  the  public 
view.  It  was  happily  very  difficult  indeed  to 
make  bad  stone  into  good,  and  consequently 
most  of  the. solutions  and  washes  which  had 
that  for  their  object,  had  proved  unsuccessful. 

Not  that  there  were  many  of  them  which  had  a 


sound  scientific  basis,  but  the  difference  was 
very  great  between  treating  a specimen  of  stone 
in  the  course  of  a well-arranged  laboratory 
experiment,  and  treating  similar  stone  built  into 
a wall,  perhaps  saturated  with  wet,  and  exposed 
to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  in  the 
rough  way  in  which,  on  a scaffolding,  even  care- 
ful workmen  would  apply  what  they  called 
chemical  stuff,  and  they  could  not  wonder  that 
solutions,  which  were  theoretically  excellent,  had 
often  in  practice  failed  to  protect  masonry.  The 
artificial  stone  of  Mr.  Ransome  was,  he  thought, 
the  only  material  called  artificial  stone  which 
held  its  ground;  and  Mr.  Smith  believed  that 
under  his  more  recent  patents  an  excellent  and 
durable  substance  had  been  produced,  but  in 
many  cases,  not  at  such  a price  as  enabled  it 
to  displace  natural  stone  for  plain  work.  Where 
elaborate  work  had  been  required,  this  material 
had,  he  was  iuformed,  proved  both  economical 
and  satisfactory.  Another  material  which  could 
often  be  adopted  as  an  alternative  material,  was 
that  very  old  form  of  brick  known  as  terra- 
cotta, the  use  of  which  had  revived  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  stimulate  the  manufacture.  Although 
terra-cotta  was  not  a new  material  in  one  sense, 
it  was  so  in  another,  for  it  was  only  very  recently 
that  it  had  become  possible  to  obtain  it  in  such 
quantities,  and  of  such  varied  quality  that  it 
could  be  readily  adopted  by  the  English 
architect.  He  who  would  employ  terra-cotta 
must  submit  to  a certain  amount  of  limi- 
tation ; he  could  not  deal  with  it  as  freely  as 
he  could  with  masonry.  Subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions terra-cotta  was  an  admirable  material. 
When  used  in  large  quantities  it  was  cheap,  it 
was  very  durable,  it  could  be  obtained  of  beauti- 
ful colour  and  texture,  it  was  the  most  appro- 
priate material  to  employ  along  with  brick,  and 
it  admitted  of  the  introduction  of  great  richness, 
and  of  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  a few  pieces 
of  artistically  modelled  work.  Bricks  themselves 
have  not  furnished  of  late  years  many  really  new 
inventions,  but  with  regard  to  Pether’s  orna- 
mental  bricks,  there  was  a variety  available  for 
use  in  surface  decoration.  These  bricks  had  a 
pattern  impressed  on  them,  and  being  made  of 
fine  clay  and  well  executed,  had  been  often  intro- 
duced lately  into  decorative  work,  and  might 
with  great  advantage  be  more  generally  em- 
ployed,  as  architects  could  readily  design  orna- 
ment appropriate  to  them.  The  various  sorts  of 
flooring  and  enoaustic  tiles  were  no  longer  new  ; 
indeod,  they  presented  one  of  the  best  possible 
examples  of  a new  building  material  becoming 
generally  so  adopted  as  in  a few  years  to  grow 
perfectly  familiar.  A tile  of  German  manu- 
facture was,  however,  introduced  into  this  country 
a short  time  ago  which  had  not  yet  become  very 
generally  known;  it  was  in  large  slabs  aud  rather 
delicate  tones  of  colour  seemed  preferred,  though 
very  elaborate  decorations  had  been  executed  in 
it.  A comparatively  new  mode  of  employing 
tiles  for  the  lining  of  rooms  had  been  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Simpson,  who  had  decorated  the  in- 
terior of  many  parts  of  Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond’s 
Criterion  in  this  manner.  The  tiles  were  placed 
together  in  their  unglazed  state,  and  a picture 
was  painted  upon  them  in  suitable  colours 
for  firing.  They  were  then  taken  asunder 
aud  put  into  the  furnace,  and  then  subjected  to 
great  heat  and  glazed.  If  this  was  successfully 
accomplished,  the  tiles  could  now  be  fixed  against 
the  wall  of  the  room  and  present  an  absolutely 
indestructible  decoration,  which  could  be  washed 
as  often  as  it  was  needed,  though  from  its  high 
glaze  it  was  not  easily  apt  to  catch  dirt. 
Mosaic— the  most  ancient  of  all  the  arts  of  de- 
coration— had  a claim  to  be  named  amongst  the 
revived  processes,  if  not  admissible  as  a new  one. 
Another  description  of  work  approaching  mosaic 
had  lately  been  introduced  to  London  — he 
alluded  to  marble  mosaic.  This  work  was 
executed  to  a large  extent  out  of  smallish  irre- 
gular shaped  fragments  of  the  material,  of  two 
or  three  tins,  so  laid  as  to  produce  the  general 
appearance  of  a mottled  ground  which  give  re- 
lief to  a few  portions  of  brighter  colours  executed 
in.  more  valuable  marbles.  When  well  done, 
this  sort  of  mosaic  was  very  effective  : it  could  bo 
obtained  at  a very  moderate  price,  and  it  might 
be  expected  to  prove  extremely  durable.  The 
building  trade  had  not  been  revolutionised  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  as  other  trades  had 
been,  and  it  was  really  only  in  one  or  two  of  its 
branches  that  anything  approaching  to  innovation 
awaited  them.  A remarkable  attempt  to  intro- 
duce machinery  into  this  production  of  high  art 
work  was  made  when  the  machines  by  which  the 
woodwork  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was 
j roughed  out  were  designed.  These,  he  believed. 
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were  now  in  the  possession  of  Meaara.  Cox  & Son, 
and  were  still  worked  by  them ; but  from  variouB 
circumstances  they  did  not  aeem  to  have  become 
generally  known  or  copied.  Machinery  for 
dresaing  stone  had  been  again  and  again  at- 
tempted,  andhadbeen  employed  with  considerable 
success.  The  contractor  for  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital had  a series  of  machines  at  work,  partly 
employed  in  Bawing  up  the  stone  and  partly  in 
dresaing  it ; and  one  or  two  stone-dreasing  yards 
exist,  or  did  lately  exist,  where  plain  descriptions 
of  work  are  performed  by  mechanical  means. 
Joiners’  work  admitted  of  the  application  of 
machinery  to  a larger  extent  than  masons  work, 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  because  it  inoluded  so  much 
repetition.  In  a first-class  joiner’s  shop  they 
now  found  a very  interesting  and  complete  series 
of  machines  working  circular  and  cross-cut 
and  ribbon  saws ; mortising  and  tenoning  ma- 
chines, moulding  machines,  what  were  called 
« general  joiners,”  and  other  such  inventions 
rendered  it  impossible  to  diminish  the  labour  on 
joinery  very  largely.  It  waB  hardly  neoessary 
to  describe  these  inventions  at  length ; they 
might  be  seen  at  work  in  the  establishments  of 
large  builders,  and  no  one  who  had  watched 
their  operation  could  doubt  their  efficiency  in  all 
ordinary  work. 

A year  or  two  back  they  were  threatened  with 
an  importation  of  Swedish  or  Norwegian  build- 
ings, which,  so  far  as  their  employment  in  this 
country  was  concerned,  would  be  new  buildings. 

He  referred  to  timber  dwelling-houses.  The 
publicity  given  to  Mr.  Vicary’s  importation  of  a 
timber  house,  which  he  erected  in  Devonshire, 
turned  attention  to  the  possibility  of  building 
very  roomy  structures  of  wood  at  a low  cost. 

He  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  this  house 
had  been  copied,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  have  led 
to  many  such  experiments,  or  some  of  them 
would  have  been  pretty  sure  to  become  generally 
known.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  why  this  build 
of  house  Bhould  not  be  followed  in  sheltered 
situations  in  this  country.  No  doubt,  carefnl 
examination  would  Bhow  that  it  had  drawbacks; 
but  for  use  as  a country  resort,  a shooting-lodge, 
or  a hunting-box,  a timber  house,  properly  con- 
structed, ought  to  be  fairly  comfortable  and 
cheap. 

Mr.  Hebb  thought  the  indiscriminate  intro- 
duction of  inventions  to  the  Institute  was  not 
desirable,  unless  there  were  some  exceptional 
ciroumstances  in  connexion  with  them.  He  had 
been  requested  to  explain  the  process  of  xylo- 
graphy, or  printing  on  soft  wood,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  ink  which  was 
used,  and  by  which  a better  impression  was 
obtainable  than  had  hitherto  been  produced. 

It  was  applicable  chiefly  to  soft  wood,  but  he  had 
been  informed  by  the  inventor  that  it  could  also 
be  used  for  hard  wood. 

Professor  Kerr  considered  that  the  subject 
was  one  that  the  Institute  of  Architects  ought 
to  annually  have  a paper  upon,  as  the  public 
had  complained  so  much  of  the  want  of  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  architects  of  all  the  new 
inventions  which  affected  their  business.  The 
only  difficulty  that  occurred  to  him  was  in  con- 
fining the  subject  to  such  a limit  as  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  one  night.  Mr.  Smith  had  stated 
that  the  building  trade  was  making  no  progress, 
but  he  (Professor  Kerr)  contended  that  any  one 
who  could  look  back  for  twenty  or  thirty  yearB 
and  observe  the  condition  of  building,  must 
testify  that  the  progress  in  detail  and  in  prin- 
ciple, in  various  erections,  was  very  great.  With 
regard  to  the  use  of  iron  and  glass,  he  did  not 
think  that  these  materials  were  very  beneficial 
for  building  purposes.  They  could  not  consider 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  be  a great  success  as  a 
building,  but  it  was  illustrative  of  building 
enterprise.  His  opinion  was  that  the  more 
iron  and  glass  were  used  together,  the  more  it 
would  be  seen  that  no  permanent  building  could 
be  constructed  in  those  materials.  The  Vienna 
dome,  he  believed,  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able building  inventions  of  the  present  time.  Its 
marvellous  simplicity  was  most  striking,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  studentB  of  construction 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  principles  which 
were  involved  in  that  construction.  With  regard 
to  Phillips’s  girders,  he  did^not  think  that  they 
deserved  to  be  so  lightly  passed  over.  When 
they  considered  the  manner  in  which  these 
girders  were  constructed,  with  regard  to  its 
dispensing  with  riveting,  he  thought  the  inven- 
tion very  valuable,  and  deserved  more  attention. 
Referring  to  concrete,  he  stated  that  there  was 
more  in  this  material  than  most  people  believed. 
It  was  the  only  perfect  wall.  Brick  walls  and 
atone  walls  might  be  of  various  degrees  of  per. 


fection,  but  concrete  was  perfect,  as  oompared 
with  both.  Its  only  difficulties  were  in  manipu- 
lating  the  concrete  properly,  and  in  making  it 
weather-tight.  With  regard  to  terra-cotta,  it  had 
been  used  in  two  processes  ; one  was  exceedingly 
good,  and  the  other  exceedingly  bad.  He  con- 
sidered that  a material  which  came  in  a rough 
state  should  be  designed  so  as  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  rough  material  ; for  if  they  trimmed  the 


terra-cotta  just  before  putting  it  into  the  oven 
and  trimmed  it  again  when  it  came  out,  they 


were  using  it  in  imitation  of  stone,  which  he  did 
not  consider  proper ; and  he  did  not  see  why 
terra-cotta  could  not  be  handled  in  such  a way 
as  to  be  burnt  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  Edmeston  wished  for  further  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  selenitic  mortar,  because  he 
had  tried  it  once  or  twice,  and  it  had  failed.  As 
cement  was  very  dear,  it  would  be  most  advisable 
to  use  selenitic  mortar  in  its  stead,  if  it  was 
possible ; and  he  would  like  to  know  how  long  it 
would  take  to  get  hard,  and  other  particulars 
with  respect  to  its  use.  With  regard  to  concrete 
walling,  he  had  found  that  it  was  cheaper  than 
brickwork,  aud  was  very  durable;  and  it  was 
quite  new  to  him  that  the  wet  penetrated  it,  as 
he  had  considered  it  the  dryest  wall,  and  exceed- 
ingly strong.  As  to  mineral  asphalte  paving,  he 
did  not  think  that  there  was  any  pure  asphalte 
in  use  for  paving  in  London.  There  had  recently 
been  asphalte  employed  for  roofs,  but  not  for 
paving.  He  then  referred  to  two  or  three  modes 
of  paving  which  were  not  known  in  this  country, 
but  were  in  use  in  France.  Another  kind  of 
asphalte,  he  said,  was  that  in  which  thin  tiles 
were  employed,  and,  perhaps,  the  great  merit  of 
which  was  their  elasticity.  He  had  seen  a sample 
of  the  tiles,  and  had  been  informed  that  they 
answered  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  Cockerell  believed  that  Mr.  Edmeston  was 
mistaken  in  considering  that  concrete  was  the 
dryest  walling,  as  his  experience  had  been  that 
the  water  penetrated  it. 

Mr.  Aitchison  stated  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  Professor  Lewis  was  speaking  at  the 
Institute  on  concrete,  he  referred  to  a wall  over 
60  ft.  in  length  that  had  been  cracked,  owing  to 
the  changes  in  the  temperature,  and  the  Professor 
also  instanced  a church  in  France,  which  had 
been  built  in  concrete,  which  the  weather  had 
affected  bo  much  as  to  cause  a large  crack, 
which  opened  and  shut  at  intervals.  His  (the 
speaker’s)  experience  of  concrete, — and  he  had 
used  a great  deal  of  it  in  wharfing  walls, — was 
that  it  was  pervious  to  water. 

Mr.  Hansard  proposed  that  the  further  dis- 
oussion  on  the  paper  should  be  adjourned  until 
Borne  future  occasion. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  considered  the  subject  bo 
extremely  interesting  that  he  did  not  think  it 
could  possibly  be  discussed  with  any  great 
advantage  to  the  members  in  one  evening. 
Almost  every  point  connected  with  it  required 
thinking  over,  and  he  considered,  if  there  was 


in  the  French  school ; the  painter  is,  we  believe, 
a resident  in  Paris  for  some  time  past ; “ Cop- 
per Smelting,  Neath  Abbey  ” (7),  is  the  title  of 
a work  which  gives  what  one  may  call  the  poetry 
of  a manufacturing  district, — a “ black  country,” 
with  a barge  dropping  down  a canal  on  the  right, 
painted  with  much  power  and  concentration  of 
effect.  “ Washerwomen,”  by  Munkacsy  (42),  is 
an  admirable  work,  comprising  figures  full  of 
character  and  rough  humour,  kneeling  over  their 
work  at  a pool  in  the  foreground,  with  a dark 
evening  landscape  behind,  and  a streak  of 
sunset-light  in  the  sky,  which  really  looks 
like  light,  and  seems  to  gleam  on  the 
canvas.  Madame  Marie  ;Cazin’s  admirable 
works  we  always  see  with  pleasure ; “ A 
Sussex  Lane,  Twilight”  (IS)  is  perhaps 
more  powerful  and  more  distinctly  French  in 
Btyle  than  what  she  has  previously  sent^  trees 
and  houses  rising  from  the  foreground  form  a 
rather  indistinct  mass  against  the  Bky,  with  the 
faintest  gleam  of  daylight  behind ; there  is  much 
poetry  in  the  work,  though  we  should  not  alto- 
gether wish  to  see  the  lady  abandon  her  own 
characteristic  style  to  assimilate  too  much  with 
the  prevalent  dark  painting  of  landscape,  of 
whioh  there  is  enough  among  her  compatriots 
already.  Troyon’s  large  work,  “ The  Shepherd’s 
Dog”  (22)  seems  cold  and  repelling  in  toneat  first; 
but  there  is  really  something  rather  grand  in  the 
aspect  of  this  rough  but  faithful  guardian  stand- 
ing aloft  above  the  flock  on  a bank,  with  a storm 
of  rain  impending  in  the  rear ; the  contrast  in 
point  of  interest  between  such  a work  and  the 
everlasting  “sheep  and  goats”  receipts  of 
certain  English  manufacture,  speaks  for  itself. 
Roybet  sends  “ The  Chess  Players,”  a couple  of 
brilliantly  clad  rowdies  sitting  eaoh  astride  of  a 
bench  which  supports  the  chess-board  between 
them  ; it  has  the  painter’s  usual  force  of  colour 
and  execution,  but  does  not  interest  us.  Baron 
de  Lyoncourt’s  “ Bishop’s  Meadows,  near  Dol” 
(41)  is  a fine  and  glowing  landscape ; and  Mrs. 
Alma  Tadema  makes  a decided  success  in  her 
brilliant  little  performance  “ Light  and  Shade” 
(14),  a bright  hay  field  sparkling  in  the  fore- 
ground, against  the  dark  shadow  on  the  opposite 
hill.  De  Nittis’s  lady  “ Skater”  (3)  is  charmingly 
natural  in  action,  as  she  comes  swaying  along  to 
the  front  of  the  pioture,  and  a very  pretty  girl 
too.  A Bharp  contrast  is  presented^ by  the 
“Ballet-dancer  practising”  of  Degas  (72),  who 
seems  to  have  taken  up  thiB  line  of  subject— we 
noticed  his  pas  de  deux  last  year  : here  a girl  of 
the  most  ordinary  type,  dressed  in  her  theatre 
costume,  is  practising  before  a glass,  the  corner 
of  which  just  cuts  into  the  angle  of  the  fore- 
ground ; the  artist  has  Bhown  in  repulsive  reality 
the  low  type  of  features,  the  scraggy  neck,  thin 
arms,  and  overdeveloped  legs  ; it  is  a merciless 
expost  of  the  reality  which  underlies  the  paint 
and  glitter  of  a very  unintelleotual  form  of  enter- 
tainment : the  work  points  a moral,  whether  in- 
■ tentionally  or  not. 

The  upper  room,  where  may  be  noticed  a very 
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over,  anu  no  wumueieu,  n wjoio  rr~  ---  ' , ...  r-  . 

an  evening  to  epare.it  would  be  advisable  to  delicately-toned  and  beautiful  figure  of  a Lady 
diecnea  the  paper  then.  Alf'ed  StCTeM-  “d  a Bal1' 

Mr.  Eastlake  having  stated  that  the  7th  of 


June  was  open,  it  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
the  resolution  agreed  to,  that  the  further 
discussion  would  be  resumed  on  that  day. 


SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

The  tenth  exhibition  at  the  rooms  in  New 
Bond-street,  which  opened  last  week,  is  disap- 
pointing as  compared  with  some  of  its  prede- 
cessors. The  death  of  Corot,  who,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  contributed  Borne  great  new 
works  to  it  annually,  has  been  a sad  loss  to  the 
society.  There  are  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  his  work  on  a smaller  scale  exhibited : 

“ The  Wall  of  Corot’s  Garden,  Ville  d’Avray  ” 
(55),  being  perhaps  the  best,  though  “The 
Moat”  and  “ River  Scene,  near  Douai  ” (53,  54), 
contest  the  palm  with  it : the  truth  and  beauty 
of  tone  and  atmospheric  effect  in  these  little 
pieces  are  beyond  [praise,  but  they  are  slight  in 
subject.  Dupre  is  not  well  represented,  and  in 
his  “ Storm”  (31)  has  gone  beyond  the  limits  of 
allowable  dash  of  execution,  and  produced  a kind 
of  chaos  of  struggling  pigments  loaded  on  the 
canvas.  Daubigny  is  at  his  best  in  artistio  merit 
of  execution  in  two  tolerably  large  works,  of 
which  “ A Normandy  Orchard  ” is  a fine  speci- 
men of  a matter-of-fact  and  simple  subject, 
rendered  almost  poetic  by  its  vigorous  and  bold 
handling.  There  are  some  fine  works  by  less 
familiar  names;  a very  good  one  bearing  the 
English  name  of  Edwin  Edwards,  but  entirely 


fight,”  by  Fortuny,  in  a style  which  may  be 
called  clever  and  impudent,  is  mostly  taken  up 
with  works,  including  sketches  and  studies,  by 
Legros,  who  is  apparently  tired  of  being  “ skied” 
at  the  Academy,  and  has  concentrated  his  forces 
here.  We  think  his  “Pilgrimage”  has  been 
exhibited  before  in  London : it  is  a work  of 
high  merit.  His  other  large  one,  “ Chantres 
Espagnols  ” (in  the  lower  room),  has  hardly 
interest  enough  for  the  canvas.  His  two  land- 
scapes, “ Le  Canal  ” and  “ Les  Bucherons,”  show 
another  phase  of  this  artist’s  talent ; the  former 
is  a very  beautiful  work,  and  very  original  both 
in  composition  and  tone.  Some  of  his  small 
pencil  and  “ eau-jorte”  studies  of  figures  and 
effects  are  admirable,  and  should  have  attention, 
as  the  work  of  an  able  foreign  artist  who  has 
not  received  the  recognition  among  us  which 
his  exceptional  abilities  deserve. 


A Memorial  Pulpit,  Mildenhall.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  committee  in  connexion  with  the 
fund  to  be  raised  with  a view  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Read,  of  this 
place,  held  at  the  Manor  House  on  the  14th  inst., 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a pulpit,  to 
consist  of  oak,  marble,  and  stone,  after  a design 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt,  architect,  be  selected  as 
the  subject  of  the  memorial  to  be  placed  in  the 
parish  church  of  Mildenhall,  where  he  acted  as 
vicar’s  churchwarden  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century. 
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THE  ANT  NUISANCE. 

The  letter  from  “J.  D.”  on  this  subject, 
printed  in  our  last  issue,  reached  us  late,  and 
we  had  not  time  to  add  any  observation.  We 
may  now  point  out  to  the  writer  that  various 
remedies  have  been  suggested  in  our  columns 
from  time  to  time,  and  that,  in  especial,  com- 
munications bearing  on  the  subjeot  will  be 
fonnd  in  vol.  xxx.  (1872),  pp.  752,  769,  791,  810, 
824,  851.  


SOUTHOWRAM  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

The  competition  for  these  buildings  has 
resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  the  designs  sub- 
mitted by  Messrs.  Holtom  & Connon,  of  Dews- 
bury. 


THE  TENDERS  FOR  THE  ARLESEY 
SCHOOLS. 

Sin,— As  myname  appenred  in  the  professional  journals 
as  having  taken  out  the  quantities  lor  the  Arlesey  Board 
8ehools,  the  tenders  for  ivliich  have  received  so  much 
notice  as  to  evoke  the  poetic  muse  of  the  Bedfordthire 
Express,  I should  like  to  state  that  I cannot  account  for 
the  astounding  difference  in  the  tenders.  There  were  no 
speculative  items,  such  as  old  materials,  to  credit,  or 
making  good  to  adjoining  premises.  The  whole  was  plain 
and  straightforward  ; and  what  renders  the  matter  still 
more  strange,  1 know  as  a fact  that  two  of  the  builders 
went  carefully  through  the  drawings  and  specilications  to 
make  a rough  estimate,  independently  of  the  quantities, 
one  of  whom  appeared  near  the  top,  Hnd  the  other  nei 
the  bottom  of  the  list.  Hen  by  Loveqbove. 


Railway  Pete  at  the  Crystal  Palace.— A 

railway  fete  is  announced  to  take  place  at  this 
popular  place  of  amusement  on  Wednesday, 
June  16th.  In  addition  to  other  special  attrac- 
tions, there  will  b9  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
models,  appliances,  inventions,  sketches,  plant, 
and  portraits  illustrative  of  railway  history. 
Excursion  trains  will  run  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Tickets,  one  shilling  each,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  stations,  and  each  ticket  pur- 
chased will  aid  in  benefiting  the  Railway  Bene- 
volent Institution,  for  railway  servants  disabled 
by  old  age  or  accident,  and  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  may  be  left  in  distressed 
circumstances.  Inventors  and  others  having 
models,  or  designs  for  stations  and  other  railway 
works,  for  exhibition,  are  invited  at  once  to  apply 
to  the  General  Manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company. 

Conference  of  Yorkshire  Mechanics’ 
Institutes. — On  the  21st  inat.,  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics^ 
Institutes  was  held  at  Wakefield,  32,000  mem- 
bers being  represented.  The  delegates  were 


SURVEYORS’  LIABILITIES. 

PRESHNEY  V.  BEVERLEY. 

Tnrs’cnsr,  heard  at  the  Louth  County  Court,  last  week, 
was  one  iu  which  plaintiif,  the  Vicar  of  Skidbrook,  sued 
defendant,  who  is  surveyor  of  the  highways  for  the  parish 
of  South  Cockeringtou,  for  the  sum  of  ol.  for  damages 
done  to  a vehicle  belonging  to  plaintiif,  by  coming  into 
contact  with  some  large  stones,  which,  it  wus  alleged,  had 
been  placed  on  the  highway  in  South  Cockerington,  by 
the  servants  of  defendant,  for  whose  acts  he  was  supposed 
to  be  responsible. 

The  Judge  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  an  action 
could  not  be  sustained  against  a surveyor  for  the  non- 
repair of  roads,  the  parish  must  be  held  liable  for  that. 
Although  this  is  undoubtedly  clear,  yet  he  may  become 
personally  liable  for  wilful  negligence  or  carelessness  in 
placing,  or  allowing  to  be  placed,  an  obstruction  on  the 
highway.  His  being  a parish  surveyor  would  not  protect 
him  more  than  any  other  person  from  the  consequences 
of  such  an  act.  The  placing  of  those  large  stones  on  the 
highway  was  clearly  a piece  of  negligence.  The  question 
then  remained : were  those  men  who  were  employed  on 
the  roads  the  servants  of  the  parish  or  of  the  surveyor  P 
If  the  surveyor  had  contracted  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair, 
the  men  employed  would  have  been  his  servants,  and  he 
would  have  been  responsible  for  their  acts,  hut  such  was 
not  the  ease,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  the 
servants  ot  the  pariah  as  much  as  the  surveyor  was.  The 
verdict  would  therefore  be  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

HOLDSWORTH  V.  COLLS. 

Ix  this  case,  nt  the  Woolwich  County  Court,  before 
J.  Pitt  Taylor,  Judge,  Mr.  Whale  appeared  for  the 


plniutilf,  who  was  a bricklayer.  The  ‘defendant 
represented  by  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  his  employes.  It  was 
an  action  to  decide  whether  the  bricklayers  in  this 
bourhood  are  entitled  to  7d.  or  8d.  per  hour. 

The  plaintiif  said  he  entered  the  defendant’s  service  on 
March  9th  as  a bricklayer,  and  worked  32  J hours,  and 
was  paid  on  Friday  at  the  rate  of  7d.  per  hour,  the 
current  rate  of  bricklayers’  wages  being  8d.  per  hour. 

James  Parker,  secretary  of  the  Woolwich  Branch  of 
the  Bricklayers’  Trade  Union,  said  that  in  May,  1873,  the 
master  builders  on  this  side  of  the  water  agreed  to  pay 
not  less  than  Sd.  per  hour,  and,  for  some  kinds  of  work, 
8Jd.  and  9d.  He  himself  was  receiving  8Jd.,  and  was  not 
aware  that  any  one  was  taking  89  low  as  7d. 

George  Jury , foreman  of  buildings  at  Siemens’s  Tele- 
graph  Works,  said  he  frequently  employed  bricklayers, 
and  paid  them  8$d.  and  9d.  per  hour. 

Mr  Hutchinson,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  Cam- 
berwell-road,  and  contractors  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  said 
lie  took  plaintiif  on  as  a bricklayer.  Nothing  was  said 
Mabout  wages,  it  being  understood  that  he  entered  on  the 
•iwork  the  same  as  the  others,  to  be  paid  according  to  his 
- merits  and  skill.  Witness  produced  the  wages  book  to 
((show  that  the  firm  paid  7d.,  7id„  and  8d.  They  did  not 
■reeogmso  Town  or  any  uniform  rate  of  wages.  In  reply 
^UI*SC’  nitness  said  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the 
uArsenal  was  lower  than  most  other  places.  They  employed 
i 430  men,  about  a fourth  of  whom  were  in  the  lower  class 
[ Of  pay.  The  plaintiff  was  employed  on  a plain  wall 
■requiring  no  skill.  * ’ 

it  Ju(,6esaitl ,Imt  the  plaintiff  was  perfectly  at  liberty 
»jto  get  any  wages  be  could,  and  he  could,  if  he  had  liked, 
-mave  ascertained  beforehand  the  rate,  it  being  perfectly  well 
..known  amongst  the  men  what  the  firm  paid.  He  could 
(also  have  ascertained  whether  he  was  going  to  be  put  in 
class  1,  2,  or  3,  and  could  have  said,  “ I shan’t  come  in, 
.Dr  do  one  stroke  of  work  unless  I have  8d.  an  hour  ” ; but 
(he  had  not  done  this,  and  he  therefore  gave  judgment  for 
'J:ho  defendant. 


Qualls  gmibji}. 

A Grammar  of  Colouring.  By  G.  Field.  New 
edition,  revised.  London  : Lockwood  & Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  re-issues  which  are  being 
made  of  a good  many  of  the  original  treatises 
comprised  in  “ Weale’s  Series  ” ; the  “ Grammar 
of  Colouring  ” being  that  of  Field,  re-edited,  with 
additions,  by  Mr.  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  Field’s 
treatise  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  well- 
known  one  on  colour  in  the  wider  sense;  the 
present  treatise  being  an  entirely  practical  one, 
on  the  varieties  and  qualities  of  the  pigments 
used  in  colouring,  and  the  media  and  (to  some 
extent)  the  processes  of  manipulation  employed. 

A good  deal  of  what  is  included  under  this  latter 
head  is  supplied  by  the  editor,  who  gives  direc- 
tions for  the  preparation  of  paper,  canvas,  and 
other  materials  for  painting  on,  the  choice  and 
use  of  brushes,  &c. ; and  also  a chapter  on  the 
characteristic  featnres  of  the  various  styles  of 
ornament;  the  latter,  however,  is  only  of  an 

empirical  nature,  and  not  intended,  probably,  to  ^ o 

do  more  than  give  a general  notion  of  the  matter  received  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  in  the 
to  decorative  painters.  Otherwise  the  book  is  a saloon  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  walked  in 
most  useful  resumd  of  the  properties  of  pigments,  ! procession  to  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  where 
one  for  reference  rather  than  reading.  In  re-  j Mr.  Edward  Baines  presided,  and  delivered  the 
editing,  however,  it  should  have  been  pointed  opening  address.  A letter  from  M.  Chevalier 
out  that  the  old  division  of  primary  and  secondary  was  read,  in  which  he  expressed  an  opinion  that 


colours  (which,  as  far  as  pigments  are  concerned, 
is  the  practically  correct  one)  can  hardly  be 
alluded  to  now  without  at  least  a reference  to 
the  newer  theory  on  the  Bubject  evolved  by  Pro- 
fessor Church  and  others,  from  the  study  of  the 
combinations  of  coloured  rays,  instead  of  pig- 
ments, and  in  which  green  usurps  the  former 
place  of  yellow  as  a primary.  The  point  is  of 
more  theoretical  than  practical  importance,  cer- 
tainly; but  the  results  arrived  at  in  Professor 
Church’s  experiments  are  too  striking  to  be 
passed  over  in  any  book  in  which  the  subjeot  is 
touched  upon. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Cox’s  Inaugural  Address  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Psychological  Society  in 
April  last  has  been  published  (Longmans  &Co.), 
and  will  be  read  by  many  with  interest.  Serjeant 
Cox  is  giving  much  consideration  to  a recon- 
dite and  important  question. “ The  Crystal 

Palace  District  Handbook  and  Directory  (Clark 
A Son,  Sydenham)  ” includes  an  elaborate  and 
very  interesting  account  of  “A  Ramble  Round 
the  Crystal  Palace,”  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Noble.  It 

gives  a large  amount  of  information. The 

“ Saturday  Half-holiday  Guide,”  at  3d.,  is  remark- 
ably well  done,  and  might  be  usefully  circulated 


of  all  the  organisations  founded  by  the  English 
nation  these  were  the  most  worthy  of  admiration 
and  the  most  useful.  At  the  evening  meeting, 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  M.P.,  presided. 

Reading  Town  Council. — On  Monday  last 
a meeting  of  the  Corporation  was  held  in  the 
late  Free  School  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  the 
common  seal  to  a mortgage  of  the  general  dis- 
trict rates  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners, for  securing  the  sum  of  10,000Z.  for  the 
purchase  of  land  for  the  utilisation  of  sewage  ; 
and  also  to  affix  the  seal  to  an  instrument  of 
appointment  of  Mr.  Henry  Cooper  as  arbitrator 
in  the  matter  of  the  claim  of  the  executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Sims  for  compensation  for 
damage  occasioned  to  houses  in  Ort’s-road,  by 
the  laying  of  the  sewer  and  rising  main  along 
the  Kennet  towing-path. 

International  Public  Health.  Congress 
and  Sanitary  Exhibition. — The  Council  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  has  been  invited 
to  co-operate  with  the  promoters  of  a proposed 
“ Exposition  Internationale  et  Congr&s  d’ Hygiene 
et  de  Saovetage,”  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1876,. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
and  the  presidency  of  the  Count  de  Flandre. 
The  Exhibition  will  be  solely  for  the  collection 
of  all  sorts  of  apparatus  and  appliances  for  the 
prevention  of  accidents  and  the  saving  of  life, 


by  all  who  are  anxious  that  the  half-holidays  - . . 

now  at  the  disposal  of  large  numbers  of  persona  ^he  Conference  to  discuss  subjects  of  a sanitary 

should  be  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent. nature  appertaining  thereto.  The  Council  has 

Parts  108  and  109  of  “ Cassell’s  Illustrated  1 referred  the  subject  to  the  consideration]  of  a 
History  of  England”  contains  such  an  interesting  ! committee. 

and  valuable  sketoh  of  the  Progress  of  British  | Failure  at  Leamington;  — Mr.  James 
Industry,  &c.,  during  recent  years,  that  it  might  j Hewett,  of  Dormer  Villa,  Leammgton,  has  filed 
be  usefully  reprinted  in  a 'separate  form.  It  is  his  petition  in  the  Warwick  County  Court.  The 
understood  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  I debtor  has  been  engaged  in  building  specula* 
Dare,  a name  we  have  before  now  had  occasion  tions  at  Leamington  for  some  time,  and  also 

to  mention. May’s  “British  and  Irish  Press  carried  on  business  as  a brickmaker.  His  liabili- 

Guide  for  1875  ” is  useful  for  advertisers,  and  I ties  are  large,  and  make  the  stoppage  one  of  the 
includes  some  carefully  compiled  statistics  as  to  | heaviest  that  has  occurred  in  Leamington  for 


periodical  publications  which  are  very  inte- 
resting. 


many  years.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that  the 
total  sum  will  exceed  40,000Z.  In  the  list  of 
creditors  are  eleven  at  Wolverhampton,  repre- 
senting 15,800Z. 

Destruction  of  an  Iron  Church  by  Fire. 

A destructive  fire  has  occurred  at  the  Iron 
Windsor  Sanitary  Authority. — A special  Church  of  St.  Mildred,  Burnt  Ash-lane,  Lee, 


HTtstcIlanm 


| Isfield  Church,  Brighton.— Messrs.  Chees- 
man  & Co.,  of  Brighton,  builders,  have  the 
Contract  for  restoring  this  place  of  worship.  The 
total  cost  is  estimated  at  1,700L  or  1.800Z.,  the 
ijreater  portion  of  which  has  been  already 
lubscribed. 


meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Authority  was  held  on 
the  18th  inst.  for  the  purpose  of  affixing  the 
common  seal  of  the  Corporation  to  the  contract 
for  the  drainage  works  and  other  documents. 
A resolution  was  passed  directing  the  seal  to  be 
affixed  to  the  contracts  and  some  other  docu- 
ment. It  was  resolved  that  the  10,000Z.  to  be 
lent  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners 
should  be  paid  to  a deposit  account,  in  the  names 
of  the  treasurer  and  mayor  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  common  seal  was  ordered  to  bo  affixed 
to  the  mortgage  securing  that  sum. 

Liverpool  Builders’  Dispute. — The  dispute 
between  the  plasterers  and  the  master  builders 
of  Liverpool  has  been  settled  through  the 
mutually  appointed  umpire,  Mr.  Lawrence  R. 
Baily,  of  the  Temple,  Dale-street,  who  has 
awarded  the  men  £d.  per  hour  in  advance  of  their 
former  wages,  the  hours  of  working  to  remain 
the  same  as  at  present.  This  increase  in  wages 
commenced  from  the  1st  inst. 


Kent.  The  building  was  about  100  ft.  long  and 
50  ft.  wide.  The  fire-engines  of  Lee,  Lewisham, 
and  Blaekheath  shortly  arrived,  but  in  spite  of 
every  exertion  the  church  was  entirely  destroyed. 
What  are  oalled  iron  churches,  and  such,  indeed, 
as  are  constantly  licensed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  as  temporary  structures,  are  a 
mere  delusion  and  a snare.  They  would  be 
more  rightly  called  wooden  churohes.  When 
once  alight  they  burn  like  a bundle  of  firewood. 

New  General  Fost-Office  for  Shrewsbury. 
Government  having  purchased  the  Old  Butter 
Cross,  for  the  erection  thereon  of  their  new 
General  Post-Office  for  Shrewsbury,  the  plans, 
which  number  fourteen  or  fifteen,  now  lie  at  the 
Post-Office  for  the  use  of  those  who  intend 
tendering  for  the  work.  Twelve  months  are 
given  for  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  under 
a penalty  of  40Z.  per  week.  The  building  will 
be  of  Staffordshire  red  brick,  relieved  with  Grin- 
shill  white  stone  facings. 
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Very  Proper. — At  the  meeting  of  the  South 
Stockton  Local  Board,  on  the  20th  inst.,  plans 
for  the  ereotion  of  a wooden  shop  in  Thornaby- 
road,  for  Mr.  Ralph  Wheatley,  were  rejected,  a9 
also  were  plans  for  twenty-six  wooden  houses, 
proposed  at  the  la9t  meeting  to  be  erected  on  the 
land  at  the  corner  of  Mandale-road  and  George- 
street,  for  Mr.  Richard  Alderson,  and  which, 
after  a brief  discussion,  were  rejected,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  objectionable,  and  con- 
sidered dangerous  in  case  of  fire  breaking  out  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  Memorial  of  Lord  Tredegar. — At 
an  influential  meeting  of  gentlemen  of  Monmouth 
and  Glamorgan,  held  at  Newport,  on  Thursday, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  proposed  memorial  to 
the  late  Lord  Tredegar  should  take  the  form  of 
a corn  exchange,  to  be  erected  at  Newport,  with 
a statue  or  bust  of  the  late  noble  lord  over  the 
entrance.  The  subscriptions  already  amount  to 
7001 


New  Schools  in  Birmingham  — The  Sites 
and  Buildings  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
School  Board,  on  the  21st  inst.,  reported  that 
they  had  examined  the  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  the  boys’  and  girls’  departments  of  the  schools 
in  Dartmouth-street,  and  they  recommended  the 
acceptance  of  the  one  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Horsley 
Brothers,  who  offered  to  do  the  work  for  the 
sum  of  6,3811.  The  committee’s  recommenda- 
tion  was  adopted. 

Laying  a Foundation-stone  at  Lockerbie. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Established 
Church  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mungo  was  laid  by 
Master  William  Jardine,  son  of  Mr.  R.  Jardine, 
Castlemilk.  The  building  will  accommodate  400 
sitters,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  5,000 1.  It  is  to 
be  built  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Jardine,  of 
Castlemilk,  who  has  likewise  presented  the  site 
on  which  it  stands. 

The  Late  Mr.  Walesby. — Readers  of  the 
Builder  will  rememb  ;r  many  communications  on 
the  subject  of  Bells  signed  Thos.  Walesby,  but 
will  Bee  no  more.  Mr.  Walesby  died  a few  days 
ago  at  Collingtree,  Nortbampt  n.  His  know 
ledge  of  music  and  b.-lls  was  considerable,  and 
his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  great. 

The  New  Church,  Rowfant. — The  follow- 
ing tenders  have  been  received  for  Lady  Lamp, 
eon’s  new  church  : — 


How  & White  

Newman  & Mann... 
Rowland 


Stet 


0 0 


. 0 0 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  fonr  cottages,  Sanford-lane,  Stoke 


Newington,  for  the  Incorp  rated  Society  of  Licensed 
Victoa’lere.  Messrs.  Nunn  & Green,  architects:  — 

Hanley  ...£1,550  0 0 

G rim  wood  & Sons 1,430  o 6 

Wagner  1,328  0 0 

Piokersgi'.l 1,2*0  0 0 

Cole  1,290  0 0 

Hey  worth  1,260  0 0 

Lambie  1,143  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Irondale,  Church- 
street,  Brompton,  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Allen.  Mr.  F.  A.  Dovey, 
architect : — 

Wagner  (accepted) £1,029  0 0 


Mr.  J.  Wimble, 


Scrivener 
Mortar  .. 
Newman 
Killby 


If  Piers  in  brick 
instead  of  stone, 
deduct 

...£9,975  £250 

...  9,749  230 

...  9,397 
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8,842  143 


W.  & F.  Croaker  8,813 


8,827  170 


240 


For  partly  rebuilding  premises  adjoining  Queen 
Victoria-street,  for  Mr.  P.  B.  Hall.  Mr.  vV alter  Graves, 
architect : — 

Fisher ,,..£365  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 350  0 0 

Lidstone  & Son  (accepted)  295  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  slaughter-houses  at  Islington  Cattle- 
market,  for  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W. 
Iieddall 


Philps  Jc  Bisiker 

Carter  

....£18,326 
....  18,269 

Williams  & Son  .. 

Patrick  & Sun 

Patman  & Folberingbant 

16,312 

16,241 

....  16,192 
....  16,622 

Perry  & Co.  (accepted)  

14,654 

0 0 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  for  Mr.  Henry  Vickers, 
317,  Strand.  Messrs.  J.  & S.  F.  Clarkson,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 


No.  146,  Holborn.  Mr.  J.  Wimb 


8crivener  & White  . 

Hoaro  & Son 

Falkner  

W.  & F.  Croakor.... 

Stoner 

Bayes  & Kamage 


Old  Matetial. 

..£3,933  £33 

..  3.911  30 

3,885  41 

3,727  100 

3,675  85 

3,566  60 


Mortar  (net)  £3,637 

For  a new  drawing-room  at  Cumberland  House,  F.ast 
Southsea  for  R.  J.  Marrell.  Mr.  G.  K»ke.  architect:— J 

Cooper  £674  0 0 

Roberts  665  0 0 

Burbidgo  650  0 0 

Ward  (accepted) 637  0 0 


For  the  foundations  and  footings  of  a Lunatic  Asylum, 
for  4)6  patieuts,  for  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the 
borough  of  Portsmouth.  Mr.  G.  Rake,  architect:  — 

Burbidgo  £4,913  0 0 

Cooper 4,»25  0 0 

Barnes 4.360  0 0 

Ward  4,250  0 0 

Cook  4,170  0 0 

Light  4,120  0 0 

Quick  4, < 90  0 0 

Hay  ter  (accepted)  3,596  0 0 


For  erecting  and  completing  three  shops  and  houses, 
with  stable  and  coach-house  in  rear,  iu  Mare-street, 
Hackney,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Davis.  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  archi- 
tect 

Plowman 

Harper  

Outhwaite  & Son 

Tullcy 

Stamp  & Bontell  


..  £3,1S7 


Lewis  .. 
Tulley  .. 
Boyce  .. 
Stoner  .. 


2,6 14  0 
2,643  0 
2,552  0 
2,500  0 
2,4‘!7  0 


For  alterations  to  market-buUdings,  for  Monmouth- 
shire Beacon  Otiices.  Mr.  R.  W.  Vaughan,  architect  : — 
Lawrence  (accepted) £295  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  1 and  2,  Coburg-place,  Hastings, 
and  for  repairing  and  improving  Nos.  3,  -1,  and  5,  adjoin- 
ing, for  Mr.  W.  Williams.  Messrs.  Cross  & W ells,  archi- 
tects : — 


Howard  . 

By  water 

Nightingale  

Patman  & l'othennghat 

Scrivener  & White  

Maoey 

Elkington  


..£8,749 
..  8,312 
..  8,183 


7,394  0 0 


Sbearburn  

British  Archeological  Association. —We 

understand  that  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  has 
been  elected  president,  and  the  annual  Congress 
will  be  held  at  Evesham,  in  the  second  week  in 
August.  There  is  a numerous  and  influential 
list  of  vice-presidents,  and  a good  working  com- 
mittee are  arranging  details. 

Patents  for  Inventions  Bill.  — Petitions 
against  the  Bill  have  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a number  of  important 
bodies,  and  we  believe  no  petition  has  been  pre- 
sented in  favour  of  the  Bill.  It  is  not  a satisfac- 
tory Bill,  and  this  is  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained by  those  who  understand  the  matter. 

Lofcus  Oddfellows’  Hall. — The  new  Odd- 
fellows’ Hall,  at  Loftus,  the  capital  of  East 
Cleveland,  was  formally  opened  on  Whit-Monday. 
The  hall  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
main  thoroughfare,  and  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Dickenson  & Walker,  at  a cost  of  about  1,2001. 


For  building  warehouses,  High-street,  Wapping,  for 
Messrs.  Middleton  & Co.  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Raggett  : — 

Jackson  & Sbaw  £9/'55  0 0 

Bayes  & Rammage  8,557  0 0 

Maeey 8, 198  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 8,174  0 0 

Killby  8,052  0 0 

Klkington  7,800  0 0 


London  Temperance  Halls  Committee. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  first  hall,  in  Black- 
friars-road  (between  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and 
Peabody’s-buildings),  was  laid  by  Alderman 
McArthur,  M.P.,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  instant. 


For  new  warehouse  at  St.  George's  Mills,  Hoxton, 
for  Mr.  James  Austin.  Mr.  H.  •).  llammon,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Buzzard: — 

Reiser £2,907  0 0 

Klkington  2,695  0 0 

Moreland  & Nixon  2,660  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 2,400  0 0 

Crabb  2.275  0 0 

Brown  & Sods  2,249  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted)  2,209  0 0 


Wood  £2,040  0 

Howell  & Son 1,893  0 

Parks  1,880  0 

Geary 1,860  0 

Vidler  1,876  0 

Stentefoid  1,851  0 

Womer9ley  1,849  0 

Longhurst  (accpt.)  1,834  0 

Poole  — — 

Brown  (accepted)  


Plumbing,  Painting, 
and  Cilazing. 

5 ...£333  0 0 


245  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  twenty-two  cottages  in  Chestnut-  , 
avenue,  Forest-gato,  Essex,  lor  Messrs.  Sanders,  Newman, 

& Roberts.  Mr.  Bdward  Brown,  architect  :— 

Marr £5,346  0 0 

Eaton  5,250  0 0 

Pal  lit  4,795  0 0 

Eonor 4,734  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings 4,122  0 0 

Beale  (accepted) 3,872  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Royal  Oak, 
Columbia-street,  Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  B.  Hyams.  Mr. 
Edward  Brown,  architect  :— 

Impey £1,370  0 0 

Eaton  1,345  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  I,2s7  15  0 


For  additions  to  resident  manager’s  house  at  the  gas- 
works, Lea  Bridge.  Mr  E.  U.  Thorman.  architect:  — 

Bangs  & Co £646  0 0 

Mark  645  0 0 

Rivett 629  0 0 

Heed  (accepted)  610  0 0 


For  cellarage  to  the  West  London  Brewery.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Rouse,  architect  : — 

Turner  & Enderson  £770  0 0 

Stephenson  700  0 0 

Brindle  579  0 0 

Lose  (accepted)  550 


0 0 


For  building  new  sauitorium  at  St.  Peter's  Orphanage, 
Isle  of  Thanet,  for  Mrs.  Tait.  Mr.  J.  P.  8eddon,  archi- 
tect:— 

Belham  & Co.  (accepted)  £1,725  0 0 


The  Durham  Painters. — The  masters  have 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  and  the 
wages  will  in  future  be  7d.  an  hour  instead  of 
Gd.,  and  the  working  hours  53  per  week  instead 
of  54. 


Liverpool  Art  Club.  — This  club,  which 
makes  the  Burlington  Art  Club  its  prototype, 
has  just  now  on  view  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  in  illustration  of  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  Belgian  art,  catalogued  with  intelligence. 

Public  Lighting  in  St.  Pancras. — The 
report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Lighting  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Thomas  C.  Jones)  states  that  the 
actual  saving  per  annum  by  the  meter  system 
amounts  to  2,175k 


For  the  erection  of  five  houses,  the  conversion  of  school- 
huildiogs  into  two  dwelling-houses,  and  repairs  to  existing 
house,  at  Grays,  Essex,  for  Mr.  David  Hodge.  Mr. 
Frederick  Thomson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter 
Barnett : — 

Aitcbison  & Walker  £3,092  0 0 

Wenmouth  & Co 2,891  0 0 

Blake  2,820  0 0 

Warr  2,737  0 0 

Higgins  2,717  0 0 

l’h.l  bey  2,499  0 0 

l’urkiss  2,430  0 0 

Ford 2,295  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Greyhound,  Old  *j 
Ford-r:  ad,  for  Mr.  C.  Mees.  Mr.  K.  Browo,  architect :— 1 

Allen  <6459  10  0 

Louring  (accepted) 

Impey  


324  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  '40,  Bishopsgate-H 
street  Within,  City,  tor  Mr.  G.  S.  Bruttou.  Mr.  W.  H.l 
Gathercole,  architect  : — 

Merritt  & Ashby £425  0 0 

Maxwell,  Brothers 273  0 0 

Cohen 260  0 0 

Banks  (accepted)  230  0 0 


gstoke,  diocese  I 


For  Cottage  Home  Penitentiary  at  Basin 
of  Winchester : — 

Musselwhite  £1,580  0 0 

Foster  & Son 1,404  0 0 

Pool 1,341  0 0 

Davis  & Stepens  1,193  0 0 


For  additions  to  Warrior  House,  Warrior-square, jf 
St.  Leonard's.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hay  man  : — 

Cruttenden  £992  0 0 

Rodda 889  0 0 

Watts 6s9  13  0 

For  Methodist  Free  Chapel  and  Schools,  Brucc-road, 

Bow.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect:—) 


For  rebuilding  No.  11,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-gardcn. 

Jr.  J.  Wimble,  architect:— 

Scrivener  & White  £5,299  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 6,256  0 0 

Coleman 5,217  0 0 

Bayes  & Ramage 5,150  0 0 

Lau  ranee 6,149  0 0 

Falkner  6,098  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 6,043  0 0 

Killby 4,876  0 0 


Newman  & Mann... 

Perry  & Co 

Catley 

Mortar  

Palmer  

Nightingale  ... 
Niblett  & Son 
Watts  


..£3,625 
3 487 
3,325 


0 0 


3,29£ 


3,290  0 0 


Enn< 


Callum  

Bangs  & Co 

Johnson 

Hearle  at  Son 

Sheffield  (accepted) 


3,283 
3,250  0 
3,249  0 
3,198  0 
3,196  0 
3,180  0 
3,160  0 


2,975  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling,  &c.,  Brentford,  for  Messrs, 
T.  B.  Rowe  & Co.  Mr.  John  W.  Smithies,  a-chitect 

Beauchamp  £323  0 0 

Brunsden  320  0 0 

Hiscock 239  0 0 


For  whitewashing,  colouring,  clearing,  *c.,  to  the 
Bethnal-green  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Matthew,  Bethual-grecn.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  archi- 
tect : — 

Stamp  & Boutcl  £397  0 0 

Cbossmn 39G  0 0 

Hearle  & Son  383  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkins 373  0 0 

Brown  393  0 0 

King  & Son  (accepted) 235  0 0 

For  whitewashing,  colouring,  cleaning,  *c.,  and  for  the 

erection  of  lavatories  and  W.  C.s,  at  the  Children's 
Schools,  Leytonstone,  Essex,  for  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Matthew,  Bethnal-green.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  archi- 
tect : — 

King  & Son  £320  0 0 

Cbessum 615  0 0 

Stamp  & Boutel  699  0 0 

Arber 570  0 0 

Thomason  633  0 0 

Judd  * Hawkins  520  0 0 

Hearle*  Son  (accepted)  317  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Brock  Hall,  near 
Leominster,  for  Mr.  J.  Jackson.  Messrs.  Haddon,  archi- 
tects : — 

Page  & Son  £1,030  0 0 

Smith  (accepted) 895  0 0 

Cox 845  0 0 

For  new  offices  *c.,  at  Leominster,  for  Mr.  C.  D. 
Andrews.  Messrs.  Haddon,  architects  : — 

Smith  £1,230  0 0 

Edwards 1,160  0 0 

Cox  1,120  0 0 

Hine 1,100  0 0 

Davis  (accepted)  1,100  0 0 

For  new  villa  residence  at  Great  Malvern,  for  Mr.  H.  B. 
Clarke.  Earthwork,  drainage,  roads,  laying  out  grounds, 
grates,  cbimuey-t  ieces,  sud  fittings,  uot  included.  Messrs. 
Haddon,  architects : — 

Kendrick  £2,276  5 0 

Collins*  Cullis  2,192  0 0 

Bowers  2,124  0 0 

Porter  1,985  « 0 

Niblett 1,963  0 0 

Everal 1 ,919  0 0 

Mills 1,780  4 0 

Osborn 1,730  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Marsh  Him,  uem 
Ludlow,  for  Mr.  William  Hall.  Messrs,  Haddon,  archi- 
tects : — 

£985  0 0 

Davis  (accepted) 904  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Norden  Hall,  llcal 
Leominster,  for  Mr.  E.  C.  Scarlett.  Messrs.  HaddoD. 
architects : — 

8“'th  £1,060  0 0 

Davis  (accepted) 1,000  0 0 

For  additions  to  the  school-house,  Malvern  College, 
giving  additional  accommodation  for  fifty-four  boys,  for 
the  hight  lion.  Earl  Beauchamp.  Exclusive  of  heating- 
apparatus,  circuluting-pipes,  cooking-ranges,  & 

Haddon,  architects : — 


Messrs. 


If  cloisters  a 
...  omitted. 

Wood  & Sons  £3,997  £8,627 

Collins  &Cullis  8,45  ) 8,020 

Everal  8,435  7,995 

Porter  8,175  7,755 


For  school,  Rcgenf-strect,  Deptford,  for  the  Londoi 
School  Board.  Mr.  K.  It.  ltobson.  architect.  Quantitie 
■r,  Son,  * Theobald  : — 
£8,350 


by  Messrs.  Cardin 

Pritchard  

Cowland 

Grover 

Roberts  

8timpson  * Co... 


Hobson  

Hill,  Higgs,*  Hill  .. 

Thompson  

Sheppard  

Cooper 

Kirk  * Randall 


Jei 


ard  . 


Nightingale  . 


For  new  Baptist  Chapel,  School, 
Guildford.  Mr.  11.  Peak,  architect. 
It.  Carpenter  - 

lteavell  

Dover,  Son,  * Co 

Mitchell  

Filewood  

Pollard  A Son  

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 

Jarritt  (too  late) 

Duke  * Fooler 

.......... 

Bishop  

Mason 

Studwick 

Horn  


8.2S3  0 0 
3,283  0 0 
8,24.  0 0 
8,168  0 0 


, 7,847  0 0 
, 7,840  0 0 
7,840  0 0 
, 7,833  0 0 
7,749  0 0 

7.679  0 0 
7,487  0 0 
7,333  0 0 

&o.,  Castle-street, 
Quantities  by  Mr. 

£2,615  0 0 
2,069  0 0 
1,900  0 0 
1,847  0 0 
1,814  0 0 
1,800  0 0 
1,787  0 0 
1,725  0 0 
1,697  10  0 

1.680  0 0 
1,533  0 0 
1,527  0 0 
1,495  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21£,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Societe  Prancaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 
London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
Curial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upon 
application. — [Advt.] 


Handbook  of  house  property. 

A popular  and  practical  Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage. 
1 euancy,  and  Compulsory  Sale  of  Houses  and  Land  ; including  the 
I, aw  of  Dilapidations  and  Fixtures,  with  Explanations  and  Examples 
of  all  kinds  of  valuations  and  useful  information  and  i ’ 
Building. 

By  E.  L.  TARBUCK,  Architect. 

I'.’ido.  cloth,  5s. 

Loudon : LOCKWOOD  & CO.  7,  Stationers'  Hall-cc 

DALY’S  FINE  WORK  on 

COLOURED  DECORATION  NOW  READY.  Parts  1 to  5. 
"•  the  work,  and  containing  56  beautiful  Plates,  printed  in 
Price  to  subscribers  for  the  complete  work  only 
receipt  of  cheque  or  post-office  order, 
will  be  supplied  at  the  same  rate,— 


IESAR 


d Publisher, 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Wlutlaud  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sixes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  acouracy 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


The  Lath  and  Veneer  Cutting  Company, 
Limited,  desire  the  attention  of  Builders  and 
Contractors  in  London  and  Country  to  the 
Company’s  MACHINE  SPLIT  LATHS,  which 
are  of  equal  size,  flat,  rough,  and  without  flaw, 
thus  ensuring  great  saving  in  Laths,  Plaster, 
and  Labour.  For  prices,  apply  to  the  principal 
Building  Material  Merchants,  or  at  the  Works, 
N o.  7,  Gros venor- road,  Pi m lico,  London . — [Advt.] 


For  building  a bailiff’s  cottage,  granary,  cart-shed, 
stables,  Ac.,  at  Waterhall,  Patcham,  lor  Mr.  E.  Kemp. 
Mr.  G.  Tuppen,  architect : — 

Lockyer  (accepted) £1,540  0 0 

For  alterations  and  forming  new  bar  at  the  Station  Inn, 
I.ewes.  Mr.  G.  Tuppen,  architect  : — 

Harman JE1S7  0 0 

Norman  ]85  0 0 

Dotting  180  0 0 

W.  & T.  Garrett  (accepted)  172  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  New  Stetnc  Hotel,  Brighton, 
tor  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  G.  Tuppen,  architect:  — 

Lockyer  £1,339  0 0 

Bolting  1>300  0 0 

Cheeseman  & Co 1,300  0 0 

Dean  1.216  0 0 

Howard  1,189  9 0 

Anscombe  (accepted)  1,144  0 0 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builders.  T f^TkTT\A"\r  G 1? 

Illustrated  Sheet  ou  application.  TiUiNJJUiN,  O.Jji. 

TO  CITY  OR  WEST  END  SURVEYORS,  £0. 

GENTLEMAN  of  experience,  aged  46, 

__  having  a small  capital,  wishes  to  SHARE  OFFICE  EXPENSES 
PROFITS  in  business.  References  given  and  exchanged. — 
dioss,  confidentially,  to  ALPHA,  104  Heroford-road.  Westbourue 


. and  gold. 

61.  10s.  Sent  carriage  paid 
26s.  per  pai  t as  issued. 

•'  ~ BaTSFORO,  Architectural  Bookselh 
No.  52,  High  Holbom,  Loudon, 


Just  Publ lehed,  price  Is.  free  by  post  for  13  stamps. 

nPEE  SEWAGE  QUESTION  SOLVED  ; 

J.  nr.  HOW  TO  PURIFY  OUR  RIVERS. 

By  J.  C.  MELL1S8,  A.I  C.E.  F.O  S.  F.LS.  Lato  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Property,  4c.  at  St.  Helena,  aud  author  of  "St.  Helena,  a 
Physical,  Historical,  and  Topographical  De«cription  of  the  Island, 
including  its  Geology,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Metorulogy." 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange. 

London,  1875. 

TO  ART-STUDENTS,  ARCHITECTS'  PUPILS.  DESIGNERS,  and 
DECORATORS. 

Now  ready.  Parts  I.  to  X.  of  a New  and  Improved  Edition  of  the 
Great  Pattern-book  of  Ornament  and  Decoration. 

OWEN  .1  ON E8'S 

Grammar  of  ornament, 

Illustrated  by  Examples  from  various  Styles  of  Ornament. 
To  be  completed  111  Twenty-eight  Parts,  at  2s.  6d.  or  Double  Parts,  at 
5s.  per  Part.  Each  Part  will  contain  Four  Plates,  executed  in  colours 
in  the  best  style  of  Chromo-lithography,  with  Descriptive  Text. 
The  whole  to  form  one  volume,  imperial  4to.  112  Plates,  with  English 
Letterpress. 

Tilts  great,  and  to  practical  artists  absolutely  necessary  work,  is  now 
offered  at  tbo  above  extremely  moderate  price— 112  fine  large  plates, 
in  gold  and  colours,  with  descriptive  text,  at  the  rate  of  about  6d. 
eacli ! If  any  work  is  to  spread  art-taste  amongst  tbe  British  artisans, 
this  book  will  do  it.  The  ''Grammar  of  Ornament"  has  not  only 
been  adopted  ns  a class-book  in  all  the  Government  schools  in  this 
country,  but  also  by  the  principal  schools  of  the  Continent,  where 
the  importance  to  art  of  this  invaluable  collection,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples explained  in  the  text  by  which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  sought  to 
guide  the  student  to  its  use,  has  been  fully  recognised  and  honoured. 
The  stones  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tymms,  the  eminent 
lithographic  draughtsman,  for  restoration  aud  re-drawing. 

BERNARD  QUAR1TCH,  16,  Castle-street,  Leicester- Ml  nitre,  London 


SORT  YOUR  PAPERS  INTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES. 

Oue  for  every  Mouth  in  the  Year,  and  one  for  every  Subject  01 
which  you  are  collecting.  Illustrated  Prospectus  post  free. 

HENRY  STONE,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee.  BANBURY. 
Sold  by  all  Stationers.  A Box,  to  keep  numbers  of  " THE 
BUILDER  " safe  and  tidy  while  accumulating  for  binding,  price  5s 


Perspectives 

Rapidly  and  Artistically  PREPARED, 

COLOURED,  or  ETCHED, 
for  Competitions  or  Exhibition. 

DESIGNS  and  WORKING  DRAWINGS. 

Terms  moderate.— Address,  T.  H.  York-chambers,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

A RTISTIC  DECORATIVE  PAINTING. 

t\ . To  Architects,  Builders,  and  Deoorators.— DECORATIONS 
out. — Addrees,  ROB f,  YARROW.  Artist,  G7.  Herhert-street,  N. 

Graining  and  marbling. 

A SET  of  SIX  superior  OFFICE  SPECIMENS— Oak,  Maple. 
Walnut,  Mahogany,  Sienna,  and  Egyptian  Greeu— size,  24  lueliea 
by  10  inches,  sent,  free  within  50  miles  on  receipt  of  Post-office 
order  for  10s.  payable  at  Warwiek-road,  Maida-hilL 

FIANDEK  & CO. 

No.  24.  Bristol-gardens,  Clifton-villas,  Malda-hlll.  W, 


ini  Si 


XU 


THE  BUILDER, 


[Mat  29,  1875. 


P 

provincial 


ARTNERSHIP  in  the  BUILDING 


,0„u  ,n  the  Midlands,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  active, 
and  intelligent  PARTNER,  with  a view  to  his  succession 
to  the  business.  The  extent  of  works  done  has  been  above  25.0001 
a year.— Address,  "iih  reference,  to  X.  Y.  Messrs.  Gregory,  Row- 
cliffes.  & Rawle,  Solicitors.  1,  Bedford-row,  London.  W.C. 


PARTNERSHIP. — Advertiser  -wishes  to 

ENTER  an  established  BUSINESS,  where  entire  services  and 
moderate  capital  would  be  employed,  or  would  Purchase  a small 
Business  In  or  near  London  preferred. — Address,  33,  Office  of  Ihe 
Builder."  


PARTNERSHIP.— An  Architect  and  Stir 

veyor  In  1 practice  in  the  country,  is  desirous  of  DIS- 

POSING of  a SHARE  in  his  BUSINESS  to  a gent'-”-"  »* 
and  ability.  Arrangements  can  b 
wtlh  that  object  in  view.—  Addres 
Grand  Parade,  Eastbourne. 


ARCHITECT,  Devonshire  Club, 


. N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  of 


A»_ 

industrious” P U PI L— Apply  to  BETA,  71.  Park 


\\T ANTED,  immediately,  an  efficient  FORE- 

W MAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.— Apply,  stating  w -ges.  age,  and 


o HENRY  LOVATT.  C 


W ANTED,  a good  GENERAL  PORE- 

VV  MAN  for  a Job  in'  Town.  One  used  to  heavy  earthworks 


TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS,  At 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  ASSISTANT,  who  has  hod  several  years-  experience.— 
Address,  A.  H.  G.  94.  Fulham-road.  Brompton,  S.W. 


WANTED, 

V V JOINERS. 


Weil  up 

manager  oPmen.  Good  refer! 
terrace,  L an  caster-gate. 


SHOP  FOREMAN  of 

setting  out,  energetic,  and  good 
: required. — Apply  at  26,  Craven- 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

competent  BUILDER’S  CLERK.  Aged  31 : married.  Good 
general  knowledge.  Good  references.— Address,  R.  W.  2,  Layton- 
terrace,  South-rood,  Forest-hill,  S.E. 


\\T  AN  TED,  by  a London  Building  Firm, 

VV  thoroughly  competent  FOREMAN  of  MASONS  for  theyat 
. „ _m.  tr.  No.  56.  Office  of  “ The.  Builder." 


Address,  witli  f 


t,  N.W. 


THE  BOARD  of  WORKS  for  the  ST. 

GILES  DISTRICT.— The  Office  of  SURVEYOR  to  the  Board 
having  become  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Treheirne,  the 
late  Surveyor,  the  Board  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  Services  of  a 
gentleman  of  skill  and  experience,  who  is  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of 
SURVEYOR.  He  will  be  debarred  from  private  practice,  and  required 
to  devote  ilia  whole  time  aud  attention  to  Ihe  duties  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Board,  the  particulars  whereof  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices.  The 
salary  is  3501  p -r  annum,  all  fees  receivable  by  virtue  of  his  offleo  to 
be  the  property  of  the  Board.  Applications  in  writing  for  the 
appoiutmeut.  w ith  testimonials  (not  exceeding  three),  addressed  toj  the 
Clerk,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Board,  and  endorsed  “ Application  for  ‘ - 
Appointment  of  Surveyor,"  should 
of  JUNE  next..  Personal  canvas  i 
Btrictly'prohibited. — By  order, 


3 Board  : 


Offices,  199.  High  Holborn,  May  18th,  1875. 


the  members  of  t 
J.  HENRY  JONES,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 


TO  ORNAMENTAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

WANTED,  the  above. — One  who  has  been 

accustomed  to  draw  canopy,  Ac.  for  painted  glass.— Address 
(in  the  first,  instance)  stating  wages,  and  all  particulars  as  to  capacity, 
Ac.  O'CONNOR  A TAYLOR,  4,  Berners-street.  W. 


,TO  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

~V\I  ANTED,  at  Midsummer  next,  in  the  West 

VV  of  England,  a thoroughly  competent  SURVEYOR  aud 
DRAUGHTSMAN,  that  has  lmd  good  practice  in  surveying  and 
levelling  and  architectural  drawings. — Address,  stating  lowest  salary 
required,  to  No.  985,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


WANTED,  a Gentleman  as  AGENT  for  an 

ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE.  He  will  be  required  to  devote 
the  whole  of  his  time  to  canvassing  for  orders.  Ac.  and  will  also  have 
to  personally  represent  the  Company  in  the  Show- 
stating  terni3  aud  experience, 


WANTED,  a thoroughly  competent 

GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  conduct  an  Alteration  aud 
Addition  to  a Loudon  Church.  Personal  reference  to  last  employer 
indispensable. — Address,  stating  wages.  No.  ,29,  Office  of  The 
Builder.”  ^ 


WANTED,  a MAN,  to  take  the  lead  in 

VV  Staircase  Work,  or  fill  up  his  time  otherwise  if  required. 


\\T  ANTED,  a 

\ V efficient.  Man.  to  1 


thoroughly  practical  and 


WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  ot  a Builder's  Establishment  in  the 
suburbs  of  Linden.  One  with  a knowledge  of  engineering  preferred. 
Address,  with  references,  and  Btatlug  Balary  required,  to  No.  til,  Office 
of  "The  Builder." 


WANTED,  at  once,  a PLUMBER.  0: 

who  is  aide  to  do  gasfitting.  A permanency  offered  to  n g< 


One 

S „„  „ — r » good 

references  and  salary  required,  BROCK  A BRUCE, 


WANTED,  a SAW-SHARPENER,  who 

can  sharpen  for  either  bench  or  frame,  or  work  either  when 
required.  Constant  employment.— Address,  stating  experience  and 
terms  required,  to  East  Sussex  Saw-mills.  Hastings. 


WANTED,  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND. 

Good  Plumber.  Gasfitter,  aud  Bellhanger.  Constant  situa- 
• ■>  -«a  loot  o„.pioyment  (character 


w 


ANTED,  for  a Permanency,  a 


generally  useful.  Can  give  good  references  as  to  anilities  if  required. 
Aged  33.— Address,  Y.  Z.  23,  Southamptou-rond,  Hampstead,  N 


WJ  ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT.  Must  be  able 

VV  to  make  Drawings  from  sketches,  and  be  acquainted  with 
the  usual  routine  ■ f an  Architect  and  Surveyor's  office— Apply  to 
Messrs,  GEORGE ELK1NGTON  A 8QN.  95.  Canon-street,  E.C. 


'WJ  ANTED,  in  an  Office  near  Manchester,  a 

VV  LAND  SURVEYOR.  Must  be  quick  and  nrat  in  plotting, 
accustomed  to  levelling.— Address,  stating  terms,  qualifications,  and 
references,  to  SURVEYOR,  1,  Tavistock-square.  Loudon.  W.C. 


WJ  AN  TED,  by  a London  Surveyor,  competent 

VV  TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE  on  BILLS  aud  ABSTRACTS. 


/ANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  London,  an 

' iSSIBTANT.  Salary,  If.  10s.  per  week,  which,  to  one  willing 

r_  m,  would  be  increased  progressively.  — Address,  No.  39, 

Office  of  “ The  Builder."  


W ANTED  a YOUTH,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office, 

VV  to  Square  Dimensions.— Address,  in^  own  hand-writing, 


WANTED,  a Youth,  who  is  accustomed  to 

trace  maps  and  plans,  aud  who  can  write  well  and  rapidly.— 

...  . ....  I . ■ 1 , K amstman  of  InefnP  RtnliSf 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  to  Take 

V V Charge  of  JOB,  by  a steady  and  energetic  Man.  Carpenter 
and  joiner  by  trade.  Good  references.— Address,  H.  E.  84,  Coleshill- 
bnildings,  Pimlico-road  S V 


WANTED,  a RE  - ENGAGEMENT,  as 

FOREMAN  of  a JOB.  well  up  in  all  Branches  of  the  Trade,  or 
as  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS  for  Large  Works.  Well  versed  in 
drawings  and  the  management  of  men.  No  objection  to  the  country. 
Address.  SEPTIMUS.  9,  Atlan tic-road.  East  Brixton. 


as 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade.  Shop  or  . 
Aged  38.  Well  up  in  all  branches,  also  drawings,  estimating,  quan- 
measurements,  Ac.  stairs  and  handrailing  ; or  will  take  piece- 
.— Address,  R.  S.  1a.  Coding-street,  VanxhaU,  London,  8 E, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

-class  QUANTITY  TAKER,  MEASURER,  and 

ESTIMATOR.  Twenty-three  years'  experience.  Thoroughly  versed 
in  all  the  duties,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  trade.— Address, 
No.  57,  Office  of  "The  Bailder." 


WANTED, 

V V a first-class 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

VU ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  JOB.  Ten  years  with  late 
employers.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trade.  Aged  37.  First-class 
references.  — Address,  J.  C.  Honeysuckle  House,  Milkwood-rond, 
Loughborough  Park,  Camberwell.  S.  E. 


RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

AL  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER,  WeU  up  in  all 
kinds  of  buildings  and  offico  work.  Town  or  country  First-class 
references.  Salary  moderate.  Active  aud  steady.  Age,  36.— Address, 
J.  G.  3.  North  Parade-terrace,  Oxford. 


WANTED, 

V V GENERAL 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor's  Office. 
The  Advertiser  is  a fair  draughtsman  and  colourist,  and  has  hod  some 
experience  in  the  Building  trade.  Salary,  28s.  per  week  Goad  refer- 
ences.—Address,  G.  M.  care  of  Mr.  C.  Burgess,  53,  Warden-road.  N.W 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

VV  ARCHITECT'S  ASSISTANT.  Can  design,  prepare  draw- 


ii.q,  from  sketches,  ' „ 

Experience  of  1J  year.  Good  leferei 
pelier-  ■ Brompton,  S.W. 


W ANTED,  by  a Builder  in  the  Suburbs,  a 

V V bright,  active  Lad  ns  APPRENTICE,  part  Office  and  part  at 

. . . . .1  t I , 1 cn  I , 1 1 ‘ I’  M A M f.,1*  P:l  illtl-r'H 


W ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  by  a thoroughly  practical 
Man.  Well  up  in  detail  and  working  drawings,  with  great  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  machinery.  First-class  references  from  late 
employers.— Address,  T.  E.  38,  Glynn-street,  Upper  Kenniugton- 
lane,  S.E. 


VV 


ANTED,  GRAINING,  by  the  JOB  or 

YARD,— Address,  B.  YOUNG,  188,  Vauxball  Bridge-road, 


Pimlico,  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  AND  SURVEYORS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WJ  ANTED,  immediately,  an  experienced 

V V (ASSISTANT,  used  to  office  routine,  details,  specifications.  Ac. 
—Applications  bv  letter  only,  stating  salary,  age.  and  references, 
addressed  to  RPX,  care  of  Messrs.  J.  Dale  A Co.  Stationers,  Market- 
street,  Bradford. 

WANTED,  for  a Few  Months,  a competent 

ASSISTANT,  capable  of  Preparing  Details.  Writing  Speci- 
fications. aud  Taking  Off  Quantities —Apply,  stating  tertna,  with 
references,  to  Mr.  GEORGE  HODSON,  Architect,  Town  Hall, 
Loughborough. 


WJ  ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office  in  a 

VV  large  provincial  town.  Midlaud  Counties,  a MANAGING 
A89I8TANT.  -Must  be  well  up  in  the  various  branches  of  the  pro- 
les; ion,  and  capable  of  taking  the  management  of  the  Office  in  absence 
of  the  Principal.  — Address,  stating  age  aud  references,  Mr.  HARLEY, 
No.  121,  Bath-row,  Edgbaston.  Birmingham. 


WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  for 

V V general  Office  work,  hy  V.  SKINNER.  Horticultural  Builder 


•r  Apparatus  Manufacturer,  Stokes  C 


WANTED, 

V V thoroughly  cot 


SURVEYING  CLERK. 

impetent  to  prepare  specifications,  plans,  and 
awiugq  and  in  laud  surveying,  levelling,  Ac.— Address, 
salary,  qualifications,  Ac  14,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


OREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.- 

_ WANTED,  immediately, an  energetic  Man  as  FOREMAN  of  i 
JOB,  chiefly  Excavating  and  Brickwork  in  London.— Address,  statin, 
sge,  terms,  and  full  particulars,  to  J.  McLACHLAN  A SON,  Builders 
Claphom  commou,  S.W. 


F 


CLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  irame- 

diately,  a oompetent  and  steady  person  to  SUPERINTEND 


id' trade,  to  BANISTER  FLETCHER, 
!.  Poultry,  E.C. 


BUILDER’S  CLERK  WANTED  in  the 

Office  of  a Firm  of  Londou  Builders.  Must  be  capable  of  taking 
the  general  euperinteude — *'•“  1 — ',~“1 

standing  prime  costs,  and 
full  particulf  - *-  x ~ ° ' 


of  the  books,  good  accountant,  uuder- 
i-tomed  to  the  business.— Address,  with 
Jffice  of  "The  Builder." 


BRICKLAYERS  are  required  at  the  War 

Department  Works,  STOUGHTON  BARRACKS, 

ford.— Apply  on  the  Works. 

Home  District  Royal  Engi 


•i  Office,  Whitehall,  15th  May,  1875. 


WANTED,  an  Appointment  hy  Advertiser, 

a practical  and  energetic  man.  as  BUILDER'S  ASSISTANT, 


TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

VV  the  Advertiser,  who  has  had  several  years’  experience  in 
London  firms,  as  TIME  aud  MATERIAL  CLERK  and  STORE- 
KEEPER. T..wn  or  country.  Last  situation  live  year*.— Address, 
of  Mr.  Kidd,  32,  Lupus-street.  St.  George  s-;gnare.  Pimlico. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  FOREMAN  of  a Timber-yard  and  Saw-uiilts.  Practically 
expeienced  in  selection,  measurement,  aud  conversion  of  all  kinds  of 
timber,  English  and  Foreign.  First-class  references.  — Auuress, 
A.  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Ash.  2,  Moi timer-street,  Cavendish-square. 
London.  


,e  Builder." 


w 


•pi  BUILDER.'.  CO-MU  At  T.'l’.s,  AND  "TURKS. 

T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

“ GENERAL  FOREMAN,  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  MANAGER, 

Estate.  Aged  30.  Joiner  by  trade.  Ten  yea.  s'  experience  to 
London.  Two  ye.rs  aud  a half  with  present  employer  on  large  sinks 
in  Yorkshire.  No  objection  to  a country  Job.  First-class  lestimo- 
nials  and  references.  - Address,  L.  W.  care  of  George  Shepherd, 
Builder,  Guisborough.  Yorkshire.  


lu.iu,  ox  the 'Management  of  Building  Works 
of  Works,  a good  PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN, 
er,  and  estimator.  WeU  versed  in  the  rnanage- 
diffarent  tradesmen  employed  on  building  woiks  gene- 
rally. Good  references  and  testimonials.— Address,  21,  Office  of  The 

Builder."  


General  Forei 
Estate, 
quantity  taker 


‘yy'  ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  office,  a JUNIOR 


rriting  indispensable. 


w 


ANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  used  to 

mt  20.  Good  writing  indispensable. — 
references,  to  ANDREW  KILLBY, 
•,  Camomile-street,  E.C. 


the  Trade.  Age 
Address,  stAting  salary  i 
Builder,  9.  Biehopsgate-ar< 


TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

TIT ANTED,  by  a London  Builder  and  Con- 

V V tractor,  an  efficient  PRIME-COST  CLERK.— Address,  with 
full  particulars,  to  No.  55.  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

/ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Country 

. . Builder,  an  experienced  CLEKK,  to  Book  Materials,  in  and 
it  of  yard,  make  up  accounts,  and  capable  of  superintending  joiner's 
snop.— Address,  stating  qualification,  age,  and  wages  required,  to 
CHARLES  CLARBON  4 SON,  Builders,  Ac.  Tamworth. 


w 


WANTED,  in  a first-class  Builders  office, 

V V a CLERK,  who  thoroughly  understands  keeping  Prime 
Costs  and  Daywork  account*.  No  one  need  apply  unless  he  h 
thoroughly  competent, ‘and  of  active  business  habits.  Good  refereucei 
as  to  ability  aud  character  will  be  required.— Address,  3,003,  Office  of 
" The  Builder." 


W ANTED,  a good  JOINER  (Bench-hand), 

capable  of  rendering  assistance  to  shop  foreman,  when  re- 
quired.—Address,  stating  terms,  Ac.  72,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  DECORATORS. 

WANTED,  Constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

a first  class  PLUMBER.  Willing  to  fill  up  time  at  painting 
and  glazing.  Good  references  if  required.— Address,  G.  B.24,  Paradiae- 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 


TAT  ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a good 

VV  General  SMITH,  used  to  hot-water  and  gas  fitting,  sad  all 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JUNIOR 

ASSISTANT  in  a London  Office.  Well  J>P 
workine  drawing*,  perspectives,  Ac.— Address,  ARLUIlECi,  lost 


yy"  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  with  a Builder 

BOOKS,  and  — — — - , _ _- 

W.  C.  42,  Kiug't-square,  Goswell-road.  E.C. 


—Address,  R.  C.  Leighton’s  Distric 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a 

respectable  Man.  as  a good  GENERAL  JOBBING  HAND, 
. ..  - * - — -a  -a G-v-hing  plumber,  and 


is  a good  pain - „ 

r.  Will  make  himself  generally  useful, 
required.  W ages  model  — ‘ ' 

reel-square,  N.W. 


■ Address,  HART,  19,  Edward- 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

MANAGER  and  ESTIMATOR  in  a Building  Firm.  Town 
country. — Address,  F.  L.  3,  Rock-terrace,  Hampstead.  N.W. 


VV 


w 


/ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER,  a con- 

/ . ..  tag  to  fill  up  time  at  other  branches. 

idress,  E.  J.  P.  2,  Jonson's-place,  Harrow- 


it  ohjec 


"ANTED,  good  STAINED-GLASS 

, . GLAZIERS.  Men  who  can  fix  preferred.—  Apply  to  JOHN 
HARDMAN  *00.  Ne w h all-hill,  Birmingham. 


w 


WJ  ANTED,  at  Newmarket,  Cambs.  FIFTY 

T \ good  Bteady  J0Iv  ERS.  Also,  a few  WORKING  FOREMEN 
of  JOINERS.  To  all  good  meu  there  will  be  a winters  work,  at  8«l. 
per  hour;  making  until  the  1st  of  October  G6  hours  per  week,  and 
after  Ibis  time  til’  the  completion  of  the  work  54  hours  per  week. 
Railway  expenses  will  he  paid  to  all  good  men  alter  the  first  week.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  F.  G.  JORDAN,  Manager  of  .Works,  Rowley 
Mile-stand,  Newmarket. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

ANTED,  by  a good  PLUMBER, 

CONSTANCY  or  JOB.  Can  fill  uptime  in  paintingai 
other  branches  of  Die  trade.  Good  references.— Address,  W.  S. 
Albany-street,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


w; 


w 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  Carpentering 

JOINERING,  FIXING  STAIRS,  by  the  Piece  (Labour 
Would  take  a situation  working  foreman.  Wages  about  21.  5s. 
3 in  all  branches.— Address,  P.  D.  Post-office,  3,  New  Church- 


WANTED,  byayoungMan,aSITLTATION, 

as  a STONEMASON,— Audi  ess,  19,  office  o:  'The  Builder," 
cTO  BUILDERS,  TERRA-COTTA  MANUFACTURERS,  Ac 

WANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 
TION, as  IMPROVER  to  the  MODELLING.  London 
preferred  —Full  particulars  on  application  to  G.  L.  care  of  Mr. 
McLaren,  Stationer,  Hammersmith-gate.  Loudon. . 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

ANTED,  by  a young  Man, 

ENGAGEMENT  in  OFFICE  DUTIES.  Can  also  wc 
bench.  Used  to  the  Jobbing  trade.— Address.  7 o,  Office  of 
Buildei 


W 


RE- 


W ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT.  Is  conversant  *^*'™**** 


d has  had  experience 
quantities.  Can  Bquare  and  cube  urnii 
4c.— Address,  B.  C.  Post-office,  £27,  Wal 


irlh-road.  S.E 


ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

a KE-ENGAGEMENT.  to  Take  Charge  of  a 1 
timonials  and  references  as  to  el,e^yand  abUity.  ^ 
country  Job. — Address,  ALPHA.  2'" 


w 


Ml.  Bow,  E. 


jbjectiou  i 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  4c. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

practical  Mau.  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLEKK  of  WORKS, 
WALKING  M*U*  SSHEJ&t’SS,  «jBSS.aig 


TO  NOBLEMEN,  GENTLEMEN,  AND  OTHERS. 

WT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  27,  a 

YV  SITUATION  as  CLERK,  4c.  on  an  Estate.  Understands 
measuring.  Good  know  edge  ol  all  kinds  of  building  material.  Well 
up -in  book-keeping.  Good  references.— Address,  .LB.  Po*t-office, 
Union-street,  Borough,  S.B. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.  _ 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Machinist, 

an  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  work  a general  joiner,  bind  saw. 

id  moulding  machine.  Carpenter  by  trade.  Town  or  country. 

Address,  A.  B.  14,  Johuson-stri  ' ' ' ' 

a a vn  nupmnTOlKl 

Per- 


WA 


3 BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


WT  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a Per- 

VV  manent  SITUATION  a*  PAPERH ANGER  and  DECO' 


Saturday,  J.cat  5,  1675. 
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The  Public  Works 
of  India. 

HE  Bubjeot  of  the  public 
works  of  India  is  one 
of  extreme  interest. 
To  the  statesman  the 
questions  of  commu- 
nication and  transit, 
whioh  are  dependent, 
in  countries  like  India, 
almost  entirely  on  the 
engineer,  are  scarcely 
more  important  than 
are  those  of  the  docks 
and  harbonrs  which 
ensure  maritime  inter- 
course ; or  those  of 
the  dams, canals,  tanks, 
and  other  works  for 
the  maintenance  of 
water  supply,  which, 
in  a distant  antiquity, 
were  conducted  with  far  more  labour  and 
audacity  than  is  now  the  case.  We  may 
hesitate  to  say  with  more  skill,  as  we  know 
nothing  of  the  failures  which  formed  part  of  the 
education  of  the  early  engineers.  But  no  modern 
effort  has  appointed  such  mighty  tasks  as  those 
accomplished  by  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the 
East,  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  India. 

It  is  comparatively  a very  small  portion  of  his 
work  recently  published*,  that  Mr.  Thornton  has 
devoted  to  the  subject  most  cognate  to  our  pages, 
that  of  actual  description  of  public  works,  or  of 
any  of  those  special  conditions  that  give  their 
peculiar  complexion  to  the  publio  works  of  India. 
These  are  ronghly  distributed  under  the  heads  of 
communications,  irrigation,  and  miscellaneous 
works.  The  ohapter  on  establishments  might  be 
regarded  as  a useful  supplement,  as  showing  in 
what  manner  publio  works  areoonducted.  But  land 


tenure  and  national  education  are  topics  so  foreign 
to  the  proper  occupation  of  the  engineer,  that  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  they  have  been  allowed  to 
occupy  space  to  the  exclusion  of  much  that  we 
should  have  been  glad  to  learn  as  to  the  work  of 
the  engineer  in  India. 

That  portion  of  engineering  whioh  brings  the 
daily  life  of  India  into  the  most  intimate  union 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  is,  of  course,  the 
telegraphic  system.  As  to  this,  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  more  than  the  three  pages 
which  oontain  all  that  Mr.  Thornton  has  to  tell 
ns  on  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  1873,  India  was 
reticulated  by  nearly  16,000  miles  of  electric 
telegraph,  laid  at  a cost  of  170?.  per  mile,  and 
having  cost  the  sum  of  2,730,000?.  As  to  the  con- 
nection of  this  system  with  England  we  are  told 
nothing,  excepting  that  the  Indian  Government 
owns  a submarine  cable  laid  down  from  Kurra- 
chee  to  Fad,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  a wire  carried  on  iron  standards  along  the 


Mekvan  coast  from  Kurrachee  to  Gwadur,  and 
thence  to  Jask.  A line  from  Jaek  to  Teheran  is 
held  under  an  agreement  with  the  Persian 
Government,  connecting  the  Mekvan  coast  and 
Persian  Gulf  lines  with  the  Russo-Persian  line  of 
the  Indo-Enropean  Company.  To  this  scanty 
information  should  have  been  added,  that  the 
British-Iudian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 
has  two  submarine  cables  ; one  of  1,463  miles  in 
length,  from  Suez  to  Aden,  and  one  of  1,820 
miles,  from  Aden  to  Bombay.  This  company 
also  owns  two  land  lines,  between  Alexandria 
and  Suez;  one  going  vid  Cairo,  224  miles  in 
length,  and  the  other  vid  Benha  and  Zagazig, 
of  230  miles ; making  a total  of  3,737  miles. 
From  Alexandria  to  Malta,  the  Anglo-Mediter- 
ranean Telegraph  Company  owns  two  cables, 
measuring  together  1,900  miles.  Three  lines 
branch  from  Malta ; one  leading  through  Italy, 
one  vid  Marseilles,  and  one  almost  entirely  sub- 
marine. The  last  is  that  of  the  Falmouth, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta  Telegraph  Company,  whioh 
owns  four  cables  ; namely,  one  from  Porthcurno, 
near  Penzance,  to  Lisbon,  of  824  miles ; one 
from  Lisbon  to  Gibraltar,  of  331  miles ; one 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malta,  of  1,120  miles;  besides 
a branch  called  the  Villa  Real  line,  of  155  miles ; 
the  total  being  2,430  miles.  The  aggregate 
oapital  of  these  three  companies  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  2-, 3 7 7, 500?.  The  total  length  of  line, 
including  the  branch  of  155  miles  above  men- 
tioned, being  8,067  miles. 

The  length  of  the  Government  Indo-European 
cables  is  not  given  by  Mr.  Thornton.  It  is  as 
follows : — From  Kurrachee  to  Gwadur,  268 
miles ; Gwadur  to  Jask,  291  miles ; Jask  to 
Busbire,  two  cables,  105  miles  ; Busbire  to  Fa6, 
157  miles ; total,  1,721  miles.  The  Anglo- 
Mediterranean  Company  paid  15  per  cent,  per 
annum  in  1871;  the  British-Indian  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company,  7£  per  cent.;  the  Fal- 
mouth, Gibraltar,  and  Malta  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, also  7£  per  cent.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  two  more  distant  lines  have  oost  respec- 
tively 313?.  and  317?.  per  mile,  and  the  better- 
paying Malta  and  Alexandria  line  only  226?.  per 
mile. 

In  1873,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Thornton,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  telegraphio  establishment  of  the 
Indian  Government  were  247,000?.,  and  the 
returns  only  172,000?.,  showing  a loss  of  about 
75,000?.  Of  course,  the  advantage  to  the  country 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  a comparison  like  this. 
Of  the  726,341  messages  sent  in  1873,  only 
100,612  were  official.  The  remainder  measure 
the  commercial  and  industrial  activity  of  this 
mighty  engine  of  progress,  66  per  cent,  of  these 
private  messages  being  commercial,  and  34  per 
cent,  of  a social  or  personal  character.  As  to 
the  class  of  people  using  the  telegraphs,  55  per 
cent,  were  Europeans,  and  45  per  cent,  natives. 
Information  of  that  kind  is  of  much  value.  We 
may  add,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  James  Ander- 
son’s statistical  report,  that  while  in  Italy  8-7 
telegrams  are  despatched  for  every  1,000?.  of 
exports  and  imports,  in  British  India,  for  the 
same  amount  of  business,  only  0 4 telegrams 
were  sent  in  1869  and  1870,  and  0 6 in  1871. 


The  comparison  may  Bhow  what  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  development  of  Indian  telegraphy. 

The  necessity  of  using  iron  standards,  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  wood  by  the  white  ants,  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Thornton,  who  adds  that  the 
wire  used  in  India  is  more  than  one-fifth  of  an 
inoh  in  diameter,  or  nearly  twice  the  weight 
usual  in  this  country.  The  latter  increase  of  cost, 
we  believe,  is  due  to  the  monkeys.  These 
creatures  amuse  themselves  by  swinging  on  the 
wires,  which  have  thus  to  be  made  monkey- 
proof. 

For  the  lighting  the  coasts  of  India  we  are  re- 
ferred to  a remark  by  Mr.  Markham,  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  not  even  in  so  complete  and  satis- 
factory a state  as  that  of  Spain  or  of  Greece.  The 
map  is  of  value  in  this  respect,  as  it  indicates  tlie 
position  of  some  thirty-six  lighthouses,  with  th,o 
limits  of  their  radiation.  Bnt  it  would  have  been 
aoceptable  to  have  a little  more  information  on 
this  very'  important  subject. 

As  to  harbonrs,  we  have  reference  to  two  first- 
class  harbours ; namely,  that  of  Bombay  on  the 
western  coast,  and  the  river  harbour  of  Calcutta, 
on  the  eastern  coast.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
be  called  a description  of  either.  Kurrachee,  two 
miles  westward  of  the  Ghisri  mouth  of  the 
Indus ; the  little-used  harbours  of  Poshetra  and 
Seraya,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutcb,  and  of  Chud 
Bunder,  in  the  Gnlf  of  Cambay ; Broach  and 
Surat,  at  the  months  of  the  rivers  Nerbudda 
and  Sapta ; Jygurh  and  Viziadrog,  some  120 
miles  south  of  Bombay,  are  merely  named  - 
Carwar  is  indicated  as  a point  where  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy  has  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
breakwater,  by  means  of  which  a qniet  harbour 
of  four  square  miles  in  area  might  be  formed, 
in  lieu  of  the  actual  small  cove,  with  a hard 
bottom. 

Cochin,  a few  minutes  north  of  the  tenth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  is  capable,  we  are  told, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Robertson,  of  being 
made  the  finest  harbour  in  India,  by  the  con- 
struction of  groynes,  of  3,000  ft.  and  2,300  ft. 
respectively  in  length.  The  entrance  is  said  to 
be  likely  to  secure  a depth  of  from  20  ft.  to  21  ft. 
at  low-water  spring  tides.  Within  will  be 
room  for  the  mooring,  in  tiers,  of  fifty  Bbips  of 
700  tons  each.  But  by  dredging  in  the  back- 
water an  area  is  to  be  obtained  which  wonld 
form  a wet  dock  of  greater  extent  than  all  the 
docks  in  Great  Britain  put  together.  The  ex- 
penditure of  the  small  sum  of  75,000?.  on  the 
harbour,  and  the  moreformidable,but  truly  econp- 
mical,  outlay  of  some  three-quarters  of  a million 
for  railway  communication  with  Madras,  are 
required  to  provide  southern  India  with  a new 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  combined  at  Cochin. 

The  Mndbanks  of  Narrakal  and  Allipey,  one 
five  miles  north,  the  other  forty  miles  south,  of 
Cochin,  form  natural  breakwaters,  under  shelter 
of  which  vessels  may  lie  in  perfect  safety  during 
the  bad  monsoon,  in  20  ft.  of  water,  without 
any  strain  on  their  cables.  The  existence  and 
properties  of  these  banks,  according  to  Mr. 
Robertson,  have  been  known  for  200  years,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  that  these  advantages  have 
not  been  more  generally  appreciated. 
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Along  the  whole  western  coast  of  India,  from 
Capo  Comorin  to  Calcutta,  there  is  not,  say<* 
Mr.  Robertson,  a single  spot  where  large  vessels 
can  be  sheltered  in  all  weathers.  It  was  anti- 
cipated by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  in  1859,  that 
Cocanada  would  become  a flourishing  port.  But 
farther  experience  shows  that  the  Godavery 
brings  down  such  quantities  of  silt,  that  Coca- 
nada Bay  is  actually  a delta  in  course  of  forma- 
tion. A similar  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Mahanuddy,  however,  by  forming  a long  island 
parallel  with  the  mainland,  promises  to  protect 
a channel  which  will  prove  to  be  the  most  shel- 
tered harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  India,  and  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  development  of  Oiissa. 

At  Madras,  a close  harbour  is  about  to  be 
constructed,  “after  designs  by  Mr.  Parkes, 
whoso  well-earned  reputation,  based  on  his 
brilliant  success  at  Kurrachee,  justifies  con- 
siderable confidence  in  any  proposals  of  his  of 
the  kind."  “It  is  to  be  formed  by  two  parallel 
piers,  24  ft.  thick,  3^  ft.  above  high-water  level, 
and  1,000  yards  apart,  projecting  830  yards 
from  the  beach,  and  having  arms  at  their  ex- 
tremities curving  inwardly,  and  leaving  between 
them  an  entrance  150  yards  wide.  An  area  of 
about  170  acres  will  be  thus  inclosed,  in  whioh 
from  sixteen  to  forty-eight  ships  oan  be  safely 
sheltered  in  any  weather  short  of  a deoided  hur- 
rioane.  It  is  calculated  that  the  saving  of  cost 
to  vessels  bound  for  Madras  Will  amount  to  2s.  a 
ton  in  cost  of  landing  and  shipping. 

The  ohapter  on  irrigation  is  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  book,  and  leads  us  to  regret  that 
Mr.  Thornton  should  not  have  confined  his  atten- 
tion to  subjects  on  which,  from  his  offioial  posi- 
tion, he  oould  have  given  so  much  useful  infor- 
mation. Even  in  literary  style  we  seem  here  to 
meet  with  a different,  and  a far  more  aooeptable 
writer,  than  we  have  had  to  follow  in  the  specu- 
lative ohapters.  The  vast  peninsula  of  India  is 
divided,  we  are  told,  by  De  Brandis,  into  seven 
hygrometrio  regions,  but  two  of  which  have 
perfectly  abundant  and  reliable  water  supply 
provided  by  nature.  These  appear  to  be,  if  we 
follow  Mr.  Thornton’s  map,  rather  than  his  text, 
the  exterior  and  interior  river  valleys  and 
basins  that  lie  parallel  to  the  southern  range  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  outlets  of  whioh, 
turning  to  the  south,  pour  into  the  Arabian  Sea 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  the  mighty  and  many- 
mouthed floods  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and 
the  Bramaputra.  The  basin  of  the  Irawaddy 
partakes  of  a similar  hydraulic  charaoter,  although 
the  course  of  this  river  and  its  affluents  trends 
directly  towards  the  equator. 

These  vast  Btreams,  fed  by  the  melting  snow 
of  the  Himalayas,  are  at  their  full  at  Midsummer, 
and  at  their  lowest  in  what  is,  elsewhere,  the 
fullest  season.  The  periodical  rise  of  the  Indus, 
Mr.  Thornton  says,  “ is  exceedingly  variable, 
scaroely  ever  beginning  or  ending  at  tho  same 
time  in  two  consecutive  years,  and  exhibiting  a 
difference  in  height  of  2 ft.,  and  sometimes  even 
of  5 ft.,  in  corresponding  months.”  Throughout 
India,  “ nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the 
aspeot  of  Indian  rivers  at  different  seasons.  In 
spring  and  early  Bummer,  when  swollen  by 
melted  snow  from  the  mountains,  or  by  the 
deluging  monsoon  rains,  the  smallest  become 
furious  torrents,  rising  to  an  extraordinary 
height  wherever  confined  between  high  banks, 
and  spreading  far  and  wide  over  the  country  on 
both  sides  wherever  they  can  find  an  outlet. 
After  the  rains,  the  largest  dwindle  into  rivulets 
which  are  everywhere  fordable,  and  over  whioh 
in  many  places  a child  might  step  dry-footed. 
The  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Bramaputra  are  almost 
the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule ; and  even  the 
Indas,  which  in  July  rises  to  a height  of  50  ft. 
between  Attock  and  Kalabagh," — this  is  just 
below  the  dibouchure  into  the  narrowed  valley 
of  the  Indus  of  the  drainage  of  the  Khyber 
Pass, — “ cannot  six  months  later  be  navigated 
without  difficulty  by  boats  of  more  than  2 ft. 
draught." 

The  main  difference  between  the  systems  of 
valleys  and  plains  watered  by  the  rivers  which 
derive  their  water  from  the  Himalaya,  and  the 
other  great  river  districts  of  India,  such  as  that 
of  the  Oauvery,  which  has  a course  of  700  miles, 
running  from  within  fifty  miles  of  the  shore  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  until  it  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  is  due  to  the  perennial  supply  afforded 
by  the  stupendous  range  of  the  giant  mountains. 
A little  Sooner  or  a little  later,  a few  feet  higher, 
or  a few  feet  lower,  the  summer  floods  are  oortain 
to  oome  down.  It  is  therefore  possible,  in  these 
districts,  by  adequate  irrigation  works,  to  seoure 
abundant  water  supply,  and  ample  crops.  Where 
the  feeding-grounds  and  catch-water  areas  from 


which  the  rivers  descend  lie,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  districts  of  which  the  rainfall  is  uncertain,  no 
irrigation  works  can  prove  adequate  barriers 
against  occasional  excessive  droughts,  and  conse- 
quent failure  of  crops.  This  is  an  obvious  truth, 
when  once  pointed  out  ; and  Mr.  Thornton 
deserves  gratitude  for  calling  attention  to  it. 
Thus  while  the  delta  of  the  Mahanuddy,  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Gangetic  valley  have  a yearly  rainfall  of  from 
60  in.  to  75  in.,  the  rainfall  throughout  Sind,  and 
in  one-half  of  the  Punjab,  is  less  than  15  in.  In 
Central  India,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  fall  varies  from  30  in.  to  60  in. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  an  amount  of  water  might 
be  used  for  irrigation  in  wet  years  very  far 
exceeding  that  obtainable  in  dry  years,  even  in 
districts  where  absolute  drought  might  be  pre- 
vented by  the  forethought  and  skill  of  the 
engineer.  Thus  “ in  1853  the  land  revenue  of 
Sind  was  only  284,0001.,  whereas  in  1854  it  rose 
to  351,0001.,  the  explanation  of  the  increase 
being  simply  that  the  greater  rise  of  the  river 
permitted  more  water  to  flow  into  the  canals  in 
the  one  year  than  in  the  other." 

The  brief  notice  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  par- 
tially finished  in  1854,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Proby  Cautley,  leads  the  reader  to  wish 
for  a detailed  description  of  this  noble  work. 
Mr.  Thornton  tells  us  that  it  has  a main  ohannel 
348  miles  long,  primary  branches  of  306  miles, 
and  minor  distributaries  of  more  than  3,000 
miles  in  aggregate  length  : in  one  place  it  is 
carried,  by  an  aqueduot  of  fifteen  arches,  of  30  ft. 
span  each,  over  a river  920  ft.  broad,  and  thence 
for  nearly  three  miles  along  the  top  of  an 
embankment  30  ft.  high.  The  area  over  whioh 
it  diffuses  irrigation  is  320  miles  long  by  about 

50  broad. 

The  Jumna  Canals,  constructed  by  order  of 
Shah  Jehan,  of  which  the  easternmost  became 
choked  and  useless  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  westernmost  long 
before,  were  re-opened,  between  1823  and  1843, 
by  the  labours  of  the  Bengal  engineer  offioers, 
Colonel  Colvin,  Sir  William  Baker,  and  Sir  Henry 
Durand.  These  works  supply  water  to  an  area 
of  350,000  acres. 

Under  the  direction  of  Sir  Henry  and  Sir 
John  Lawrence  was  undertaken  a great  work, 
which  is  now  rapidly  changing  the  aspect  of  the 
Baree  Doab,  the  one  of  the  five  doabs  or  tongues 
of  land,  formed  by  the  five  rivers  from  which  the 
Panjab  derives  its  name,  which  lies  between  the 
rivers  Beeas  and  Ravee.  Leaving  the  latter 
river  just  below  the  spot  where  it  issues  from  the 
lower  Himalayas,  and  passing  by  the  famous 
city  of  Umritsur,  this  canal  runs  through  a 
desert  of  hard  clay,  overgrown  with  tamarisk,  to 
rejoin  the  Ravee  after  a course  of  140  miles. 
With  branches  to  Kussoor,  Sobraon,  and  Lahore, 
the  aggregate  length,  exclusive  of  minor  distri- 
butories,  will  be  357  miles.  The  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  principal  channel  are  120  ft.  by  4 ft. 
9 in.  These  dimensions  are  reduced,  after  the 
divergence  of  the  Kussoor  branch,  to  92  ft.  by 

51  ft.;  and  after  that  of  the  Lahore  branch  to 
68  ft.  by  4i  ft.  The  water  is  taken  from  the 
Ravee  by  a cutting  through  a solid  bank  of  stone 
of  two  miles  in  length.  From  this  head,  and 
from  some  subsidiary  souroes,  a supply  is  ob- 
tained of  3,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
Five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  is 
allowed  to  each  of  the  three  main  branches, 
reducing  the  flow  of  the  main  canal,  after  the 
fifty-fifth  mile,  where  the  Lahore  branch  breaks 
off,  to  a flow  of  1,500  ft.  per  second,  minus  the 
evaporation  suffered  in  bringing  the  stream  to 
that  point.  The  area  to  be  watered  by  this 
system  is  650,000  acres. 

The  irrigation  of  Tanjore,  after  the  design 
of  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  of  the  Madras  Engineers, 
is  another  noble  work,  the  details  of  which 
must  be  of  extreme  value  to  the  engineer. 
The  river  Cauvery,  not  long  before  entering 
Tanjore,  is  divided  by  the  island  of  Sering- 
ham  into  two  branohes,  of  which  the  northern 
takes  the  name  of  the  Coleroon,  while  the 
southern  retains  that  of  the  Cauvery.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  chief  engineer  in  Tanjore, 
he  found  that  the  Coleroon,  which  had  a more 
direct  course  and  a more  rapid  fall  than  the 
Cauvery,  was  rapidly  deepening  its  bed,  and 
robbing  the  sister  river  of  more  and  more  of  its 
supply,  so  that  the  latter  gave  signs  of  being 
about  to  be  entirely  silted  up.  Sir  Arthur  con- 
structed a dam  at  the  western  end  of  Seringham, 
by  which  he  regulated  the  proportionate  flow  of 
the  two  streams.  The  success  of  this,  and  the 
1 subsidiary  works,  was  complete.  The  cultivation 


of  the  province  at  once  took  a fresh  start. 
During  the  next  sixteen  years  the  area  of  cultiva- 
tion was  largely  extended.  At  least  50,000 
additional  acres  were  brought  under  tillage.  The 
average  produce  per  acre  was  increased  by  one- 
eighth  ; and  the  land  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  increased  by  the  sum  of  70,0001.  per 
annum,  or  from  430,0001.  to  500,0001. 

Colonel  Cotton  next  turned  his  energy  to  the 
irrigation  of  Rajahmundry,  a thinly-inhabited 
and  poorly-cultivated  district,  through  whioh  the 
river  Godavery  takes  the  last  hundred  miles  of 
its  course.  There  he  brought  under  irrigation 

265.000  acres;  turned  the  district  into  a 
luxuriant  garden,  and  nearly  doubled  the  average 
produce  per  aore. 

The  banks  of  the  Godavery,  Mr.  Thornton 
tells  us,  had  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  plains  by  the  continued  deposit  of  silt. 
Across  this  river-formed  ombankment,  which 
varies  in  height  from  6 ft.  to  2 4 ft.,  is  thrown  an 
enormous  dam, — or  annicut,  as  it  is  oalled  in  the 
locality, — two  miles  and  a half  long,  130  ft. 
broad  at  the  base,  and  12  ft.  high,  revetted  by 
masonry,  if  we  understand  a description  which 
is  not  altogether  clear,  of  4 ft.  in  thickness.  A 
level  platform  of  19  ft.  wide,  parallel,  we  take  it, 
to  the  oourse  of  the  river,  is  bordered  by  an 
inclined  plane  of  28  ft.  wide,  forming  an  over- 
flow weir,  supported  by  an  apron  of  massive 
stone,  on  which  the  stability  of  the  whole  fabric 
depends.  The  river  behind  the  dam  is  converted 
into  the  head-water  of  a canal,  whioh  supplies 
some  800  or  900  miles  of  artificial  ohannel.  The 
area  already  watered  by  this  system  is  nearly 

800.000  acres,  which  will  be  raised  to  a million 
by  the  time  that  the  works  are  complete.  In  the 
Kistna  delta,  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  the 
Godavery,  works  of  a Bomewhat  similar  nature 
are  now  in  progress. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  a full  technical 
account  of  these  important  works  should  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  English  reader. 
What  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  has  done  in  Madras, 
what  Colonel  Colvin  and  his  oolleagues  have  done 
in  Bengal,  what  Sir  John  and  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence have  done  in  the  Punjaub,  what  Sir  Proby 
Cautley  has  done  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
has  yet  to  be  done,  on  a smaller  scale,  in  many 
a river  valley  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  not  thoBe  Heaven-sent  ooeans 
of  water  here  to  restrain  from  causing  devasta- 
tion, rather  than  fertility.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  the  brazen  heaven,  iron  soil,  and  stifling 
heat  of  India  to  compel  us  to  turn  to  wise 
account  the  treasures  heaven  pours  from  its 
bosom  on  our  hill-tops.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
a neglect,  as  general,  if  not  as  disastrous,  of 
the  mode  of  economically  employing  our  rainfall, 
as  that  which  has  allowed,  in  India,  the  mighty 
works  of  former  rulers  of  the  country  to  fall  into 
decay,  is  the  rule,  with,  but  few  exceptions, 
in  this  country.  Our  irregular  climate  gives  us, 
in  some  years,  a distribution  of  water  over  our 
crops,  without  cost  to  ourselves.  Relying  on  the 
caprice  of  nature,  we  have,  as  a people,  utterly 
neglected  that  intelligent  and  economic  engineer- 
ing whioh  would  enable  so  large  a portion  of  the 
oountry,  come  wet,  come  dry,  to  treble  the 
amount  of  its  actual  produce. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  discuss 
Mr.  Thornton’s  chapter  on  “ Communications.” 
With  his  views  as  to  the  narrow  gauge  we  are 
disposed  to  agree.  As  to  the  method  of  raising 
capital  for  Indian  works,  we  speak  with  more 
hesitation,  but  cannot  feel  that  he  has  proved 
his  case.  Direct  Government  action,  which  he 
seems  to  recommend,  is,  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  the  most  costly  of  all  methods  of  execu- 
ting public  works.  So  again,  when  he  argues 
that  common  roads  should  precede  railways  in 
unopened  districts,  we  think  he  is  but  little 
aware  of  the  rapidity,  ease,  and  economy  with 
which  a light  line  of  small  gauge  can  be  laid 
eown, — when  the  object  is  to  save  time,  art,  and 
labour;  and  of  the  immense  advantage,  in  speed 
as  well  as  in  hauling  power,  that  the  use  of  even 
a slight  temporary  way  gives  to  the  constructor 
of  a railway.  The  same  must  apply  to  those 
who  wish  to  use  a line  for  traffic.  On  this  point, 
however,  as  on  most  of  those  treated  in  the  book, 
a pint  of  experience  is  worth  a bushel  of  argu- 
ment. We  wish  Mr.  Thornton,  or  some  other 
author,  would  present  us  with  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  those  facts  on  which  alone  it  will 
be  possible  to  base  a sound  judgment  as  to  the 
future  of  our  public  works  in  India.  A good 
readable  description  of  the  publio  works  of  the 
former  rulers  of  India ; of  the  attempts,  the 
successes,  and  the  failures  of  European  engi- 
, neers  and  architects  in  that  country  ; and  of  the 
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iiysical  facilities  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  of 
is  requirements,  of  the  country,  has  yet  to  be 
Written.  Such  a wcrk  would  possess  extra- 
jidinary  interest. 


THE  “EMPEROR”  BELL. 

*•  What  in  the  foundry-pit’s  deep  abyss 
Our  hands  with  help  of  fire  found. 

High  in  the  belfry  of  the  tower 

Our  work  to  mankind  wide  will  sound." 

Schiller’s  Lied  von  der  Olocke. 

;iThis  famous  new  bell,  whioh  is  to  be  hung  in 
no  southern  tower  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  now 
I pidly  reaching  completion,  after  the  impulse 
liven  at  the  close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  is 
,st  from  French  guns  captured  during  that 
ijtnpaign,  presented  by  the  German  Emperor  to 
'ie  committee  charged  with  the  work  of  com- 
eting  that  cathedral. 

;The  bell  has  been  cast  at  the  machine  works 
10  which  is  attached  a bell-foundry)  of  Herr 
udreas  Hamm,  at  Frankenthal,  an  industrial 
iwn  of  the  Palatinate ; and  it  was  only  after 
to  failures,  and  after  untold  anxiety  and  care, 
at  he  was  able  to  produce  the  work  whioh  will 
i md  down  his  name  to  posterity.  It  should  be 
i.entioned  here  that  the  first  casting  took  place 
[ i August  19, 1873  ; the  second,  on  November  13 
i the  same  year;  the  third  and  successful  cast 
: xs  made  on  October  3,  1874. 

1 Before  describing  bis  handiwork,  let  us  have  a 
3k  at  its  oradle.  On  entering  the  machine- 
lorks,  we  notice  on  the  right  the  casting-pit, 
iarly  10  ft.  deep,  20  ft.  long,  and  16£  ft.  broad, 
ith  the  temporary  belfry,  and  a strong  frame- 

13rk,  to  whioh  the  gin  for  raising  the  bell  from 
e pit  is  secured.  On  the  left  is  the  furnace, 
parated  from  the  casting-house  by  a wall.  In 
e latter  is  an  opening,  permitting  the  running 
of  the  molten  bell- metal  into  the  mould.  The 
ual  mode  of  casting  bells  had  to  be  somewhat 
j, parted  from,  probably  on  account  of  the  huge 
lr.e  of  the  new  bell ; and  we  subjoin  the  follow- 
Hg  aocount  of  the  difficult  process. 

In  the  pit  a hollow  core  of  brickwork  was 
• st  erected ; this  received  a coating  of  loam,  and 
■ e whole  was  then  smoothed  by  means  of  care- 
111  gauging  until  the  exterior  of  the  oore  pre- 
imted  the  same  dimensions  and  form  as  the 
itended  bell.  On  this  core,  the  so-called 
n false  bell,”  or  “ model  bell,”  was  formed,  also 
ip  loam.  It  had  to  be  the  exact  counterpart  of 
i e real  one ; it  received  the  samo  decorations 
lid  the  same  inscriptions,  made  partly  of  tallow 
[id  partly  of  wax.  Another  thin  coating  was 
en  applied,  to  serve  as  a separator  between  the 
ilse  bell  and  the  “ Bhell  ” of  the  bell.  The  latter 
ii  sted  on  an  iron  ring,  provided  with  eyes,  and 
I as  bound  round  besides  with  strong  iron  hoops, 
i make  it  more  secure.  In  the  hollow  core  a fire 
i as  now  lighted  through  an  opening  left  at  the 
fip,  and  core,  false  bell,  and  shell  were  thoroughly 
ried  and  burnt  bard ; while  at  the  same  time 
1.9  deoorations  and  inscriptions  of  the  false  bell, 
3rmed  of  wax  and  tallow,  melted.  The  shell 
i as  then  lifted  by  means  of  chains,  the  false  bell 
ifoken  up,  and  the  shell  lowered  again  in  its 
, ace,  and  the  whole  covered  up.  A tackle  of 
ight  sets  of  pulleys,  whioh  in  its  turn  had  to  be 
E .ised  by  another  set  of  tackle,  was  put  up  for  lift- 
ing the  new  bell  at  the  proper  time  out  of  the  pit. 
jhe  iron  beam  to  which  it  was  suspended  had  a 
nameter  of  8 in.  The  furnace,  with  two  grates  at 
H3  working  side, each  of  anareaof  about  33  square 
et,  consumed  at  each  cast  twenty  tons  of  coal. 

( he  metal  was  put  in  through  an  opening  at  the 
ick  of  the  furnace,  on  to  the  hearth,  of  an  area 
over  36  square  feet.  At  the  first  cast,  each 
Hr  the  twenty  cannon  used  for  the  bell  was 
Wished  in  resting  on  a truck.  They  weighed 
hgether  about  50,000  lb.  (German) ; to  this 
as  added  80  owt.  of  tin.  At  the  first  cast  the 
letal  took  from  one  o’clock  at  night  until  three 
|clock  the  next  afternoon  before  it  was  perfectly 
■quid,  fit  for  running  off ; at  the  two  following 
listings  the  time  of  melting  was  only  ten  hours, 
tom  five  a.m.  to  three  p.m.  At  the  last  oast, 
he  filling  of  the  mould  took  twenty-nine  minutes 
lid  a half,  without  any  mishap.  But  then  fol- 

twed  four  long,  weary  weeks  of  anxious  wait- 
ig,  before  the  shell  could  be  broken ; but  when 
fell,  the  master  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
lat  his  labour  had  at  last  been  crowned  with 
liorfecfc  success. 

A feeling  of  silent  admiration  steals  over  the 
leholder  as  he  looks  upon  this  mighty  form, 
ft.  8 in.  high,  of  a diameter  of  11  ft.  2 in.,  which 
I'eighs  52,500  German  pounds  (over  25  tons), 
nd  which  will  receive  a clapper  or  hammer  of 
ft.  10  in.  long,  weighing  1,530  lb.  The  bell, 


which  has  at  the  sound-bow  a thickness  of  13i  in., 
tapers  towards  the  crown  to  a little  over  3 in.  The 
screw  passing  through  the  orown  of  the  bell,  and 
through  the  apparatus  for  receiving  the  hammer, 
is  of  corresponding  size,  weighing  996  lb.,  and 
carries  a nut  weighing  178  lb.  The  six  arms 
forming  the  crown  are  decorated  with  angels’ 
heads,  and  end  where  they  join  the  bell  in  lions’ 
feet.  Below  the  crown,  in  three  lines  running 
round  the  bell,  is  the  following  inscription  in 
Gothic  letters: — 

“ Guilelmu9,  Augu9tissimus  Imperator  Germanornm 
Rex  Borussorum  pie  memor  caelestia  auxilii  accepti  in 
gerendo  felicissime  conficiendoque  nuperrimo  bello 
Gallico  instaurato  Imperio  Germanico.  Bellies  tormenta 
captiva  aeris  quinquaginta  millia  pondo  iuasit  oonflari  in 
campanam  suspendendam  in  hac  admirandae  atructurae 
aede  exaedificationi  tandem  proxima. 

Cui  victoriosissimi  principis  pientissimae  rvoluntati 
obsecnta  societas  perflciendo  huic  templo  metropolitano 
constitute  F.  C.  Bio  P.  IX.  Pontiflce  Romano  Paulo 
Melehers  Archiep.  Coloniensi  A.  D.  MDCCCLXXIV.” 

“ William,  the  Most  Illustrious  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  King  of  Prussia,  in  pious  remembrance  of  the 
heavenly  aid  granted  him  in  the  fortunate  course  and 
oonolusion  of  the  last  French  war,  has  ordered,  after  tho 
restoration  of  the  German  Empire,  a bell  to  be  cast  from 
captured  cannon,  of  the  weight  of  50,000  lb.,  which  is 
to  be  suspended  in  tho  house  of  God,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. In  accordance  with  this  pious  desire  of  the 
victorious  prince,  the  society  formed  for  the  completion 
of  this  cathedral  has  caused  it  to  be  cast,  under  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  Pius  IX.,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
Paul  Melchors,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1874. 

Under  the  figure  of  St.  Peter  is  the  following 
inscription  : — 

“ Voce  mea  coeli  populo  dum  nuntio  sortes 
Sursum  corda  volant  aemula  voce  sua. 

Patronus  qui  vcoe  mea  templi  atria  pandis 
Janitor  et  coeli  limina  pande  simul.” 

“ Send  I with  brazen  lips  to  the  peoples  heavenly 
message, 

Souls  upwards  soar,  leaving  earth ; join,  full  of 
ardour,  in  song. 

Thou,  who  through  my  deep  voice  of  the  fane  the 
portals  wide  open’st, 

Ope  thou  of  heaven  the  gate,  heavenly  guardian, 
a9  well." 

Opposite  to  the  image  of  the  apostle,  is  the 
German  Imperial  coat  of  arms,  beautifully 
executed,  with  this  verse  below  : — 

“ Die  Kaiscrglocke  hciss  ich, 

Des  Kaisers  Ehren  preis  ich, 

Auf  heil’ger  Warte  steh  ich  ; 

Dem  deutschen  Reich  erfleh  ich, 

Dass  Fried'  und  Wehr 
Ihm  Gott  bescheer’.” 

“ Emperor  Bell  I am  named, 

The  Emperor's  name  mako  famed  ; 

On  holy  ward  I stand, 

For  German  Fatherland 
I pray  : God  grant  it  hence 
Peace,  welfare,  and  defence  ! ” 

In  the  first-named  inscription  is  also  the  archi- 
episcopal  coat  of  arms.  The  mottoes  have  Gothic 
borderings,  successfully  designed  and  executed. 
The  pleasing  appearance  of  the  bell  is  further 
enhanced  by  parallel  rings  round  it.  The  note 
sounded  by  the  bell  was  to  be  the  deep  0,  but 
according  to  the  test  committee  it  is  C sharp ; 
and  it  will,  consequently  be  found  not  to  be  in 
tune  with  the  other  bells  of  the  cathedral  when 
tried  with  them.  However,  should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  the  evil,  the  founder  is  confident, 
may  be  remedied  by  somewhat  planing  down 
the  sides. 

The  Emperor  Bell,  whioh  was  shipped  at 
Frankenthal  on  the  loth  of  April,  arrived  safely 
at  Cologne  on  the  8th  of  May.  The  somewhat 
lengthened  voyage,  whioh  was  interrupted  at  the 
principal  towns  along  the  Rhine,  to  give  the 
inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
monster,  was  successfully  performed.  The 
transport  from  the  wharf  to  the  southern  tower 
was  accomplished  without  accident  on  the  13th 
of  May,  under  the  special  supervision  of  Herr 
Hamm,  amongst  the  excitement  of  thousands 
of  spectators.  A wagon  had  to  be  expressly 
made  for  moving  ic  from  the  foundry  on 
board  a sailing  - barge  on  the  canal  leading 
to  the  Rhine,  and  this  was  used  again  on 
its  arrival  at  Cologne,  for  its  transit  from  the 
river  to  the  cathedral.  An  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  difficulties  attending  it  when  it  is  stated 
that  it  took  eleven  hours  to  move  the  mass  a 
distance  of  350  paces  on  a level  roadway. 

We  may  add  in  conclusion,  that  the  new  bell, 
next  to  those  of  Moscow  (both  not  now  in  use, 
weighing  respectively  193  tons  and  63  tons ; 
the  former  broken  in  1737,  the  latter  fell  in 
1855);  that  at  Pekin,  said  to  weigh  53  tons;  and 
that  of  Novgorod  (31  tons),  is  the  largest  in 
existence.  It  exceeds  in  size  by  far  the  largest 
of  our  English  church  bells  : Big  Ben,  of  West- 
minster, weighing  only  14  tons ; York  Minster 
bell,  10 j tons ; Old  Tom,  of  Oxford,  7£  tonB ; 
Exeter  Cathedral  bell,  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln, 
and  St.  Paul’s  bell,  having  a weight  of  5£  tons 
and  5i  tons  respectively. 


THE  GIRTIN  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
BURLINGTON  CLUB. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  water- 
colour painting  should  by  no  means  omit  to  visit 
the  large  and  interesting  collection  of  the  works 
of  our  first  great  water-colour  artist,  at  present 
exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
access  to  which  is  readily  obtained  through  any 
member  of  the  club.  The  collection  is  interest- 
ing not  only  as  a representative  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  a great  and  early-lost  genius,  and  for 
the  intrinsic  power  of  most  of  the  drawings  com- 
prising it,  but  also  as  affording  an  illustation  of 
the  aims  and  practice  of  this  peculiarly  English 
branch  of  art  at  the  commencement  of  its  career 
as  a distinct  art,  and  of  the  extent  of  the  change 
which  has  come  over  it,  and  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  art  of  Girtin  from  that  displayed 
on  the  walls  of  the  Institute  and  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-colour. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  present 
day,  Girtin’s  style  would  be  regarded  as  a conven- 
tional interpretation  of  Nature  in  a remarkably 
broad  and  powerful  manner,  with  the  object  of 
conveying  the  feeling  rather  than  the  facts  of 
a scene  ; and  it  is  almost  curious  to  reflect  that 
one  of  Girtin’s  distinguishing  merits  as  the 
inaugurator  of  a new  style  in  water-colour  was 
considered  to  be  the  superior  force  and  brilliancy 
of  local  colour  in  his  works ; whereas  a modern 
“ critic,”  meeting  with  one  of  them  in  an  exhi- 
bition, would  be  almost  certain  to  characterise  it 
as  monotonous  and  “ deficient  in  local  colour.” 
Bnt  when  we  consider  that,  previously  to 
Girtin,  water-colour  was  little  more  than  a 
system  of  washed-in  effects  in  monochrome, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  what  a revelation  his 
delioately-balanced  tints  must  have  appeared ; 
and  as  we  turn  from  one  work  to  another, 
and  realise  the  manner  in  whioh  the  artist 
looked  at  Nature,  and  the  media  which  he 
used  in  representing  her,  we  come  to  see  that 
though  he  does  not  give  us  much  of  the  positive 
facts  of  colour,  he  gives  us  its  relative  effects 
almost  in  perfection,  and  that  we  need  only  to 
learn  his  language  to  find  oolour,  even  of  a warm 
and  glowing  tone,  in  these  combinations  of  cool 
greys  and  warm  browns  so  artfully  composed 
and  contrasted,  yet  with  a result  whioh  seems 
rather  to  suggest  rapid  and  vigorous  dash  of 
execution  than  the  subtle  artifice  and  patient 
study  with  whioh,  as  we  know  by  the  record  of 
the  artist’s  contemporaries,  these  works  were 
produced. 

The  immense  change  which  we  see  between 
the  broad  and  (in  one  sense)  conventional  style 
of  Girtin,  and  such  brilliant  colour  and  realism 
of  detail  as  we  Bee  in  every  exhibition  now,  is 
not,  of  course,  aesthetically  peculiar  to  water- 
colour painting,  for  the  style  of  Girtin,  and  in  his 
earlier  days  (to  some  extent)  of  Turner,  was  a 
part  of  the  artistic  feeling  of  the  day  in  landscape, 
when  that  pleasure  in  mere  intensity  and  glow 
of  colour  for  its  own  sake,  which  has  pervaded 
even  to  exaggeration  the  poetry  as  well  as  the 
painting  of  the  present  day,  was  not, — and  the 
subsequent  achievements  of  Turner  and  Hunt  in 
evolving  something  like  actual  and  positive  light 
and  radiation  out  of  pigments,  would  perhaps 
have  been  regarded  as  scarcely  more  desirable 
than  possible.  But  the  change  in  the  method 
and  objects  of  water-colour  is  probably  owing  a 
good  deal  to  the  improvement  in  the  materials 
used,  both  as  to  purity  of  colour  and  ease  of 
manipulation.  The  effects  of  modern  water- 
colour would  have  been  to  a great  extent  im- 
possible in  Girtin’s  day,  for  want  of  the 
mechanical  means  of  producing  them.  In  one 
small  drawing  at  the  Burlington  Club  (“  Dun- 
robin  Castle,”  No.  24)  we  see  an  evident  inten- 
tion to  produce  an  effect  of  intense  brightness 
and  sunlight  on  the  hill  and  castle  ; but  the 
means  for  accomplishing  it  are  limited,  the  effeot 
is  rather  raw,  and  the  water  in  the  foreground 
has  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  it,  as  it  is.  What  is 
observed  in  the  quotation  from  Miller’s  “ Life  of 
Girtin,”  in  the  introductory  remarks  prefixed  to 
the  catalogue,  shows  how  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  artist  was  directed  to  making  the  most  of  a 
comparatively  limited  palette  : — 

“ When  he  had  accomplished  the  laying  on  of  hi9  sky, 
he  would  proceed  with  great  facility  in  the  general 
arrangement  of  his  tints  on  the  buildings,  trees,  water, 
and  other  objects.  Every  colour  appeared  to  be  placed 
with  a most  judicious  perception  to  effecting  a general 
union  or  harmony.  His  light  stone  tints  were  put  in  with, 
thin  washes  of  Roman  ochre,  the  same  mixed  with  light 
red  ; and  oertain  spaces,  free  from  the  warm  tints,  were 
touched  with  grey  composed  of  light  red  and  in<J‘6°« 
brighter  still,  with  ultramarine  and  light  red:  the  bnolr 
buildings  with  Roman  ochre,  light  red  and  lake,  or  a 
mixture  of  Roman  ochre,  lake,  and  indigo,  or  Roman 
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ochre,  madder  brovvu,  and  indigo ; also  with  burnt  Sienna 
and  Roman  ochre,  and  these  colours  in  all  their  combina- 
ti  ons.  For  finishing  the  buildings  which  came  nearest  to 
the  foreground,  where  the  local  colour  and  form  were 
intended  to  be  represented  with  particular  force  and 
effect,  Vandyke  brown  and  Cologne  earth  were  combined 
with  these  tints,  which  gave  depth  and  richness  of  tone 
that  raised  the  scale  without  any  diminution  of  the  har- 
mony : on  the  contrary,  the  richness  of  effect  was  in- 
creased from  their  glowing  warmth,  by  neutralising  the 
previous  tones,  and  by  throwing  them  into  their  respective 
distances,  or  into  proper  keeping.  The  trees,  which  he 
frequently  introduced  in  his  views  (!),  exhibiting  all  the 
varieties  of  autumnal  hues,  he  coloured  with  correspond- 
ing harmony  to  the  scale  of  richness  exhibited  in  his 
buildings.  The  greens  for  these  operations  were  com- 
posed of  gamboge,  indigo,  and  burnt  Sienna ; these 
sometimes  mixed  with  Prussian  blue.  The  shadows  for 
the  trees,  indigo,  burnt  Sienna,  and  a most  beautiful 
shadow  tint,  composed  of  grey  and  madder  brown,  which 
perhaps  is  nearer  to  the  general  tone  of  the  shadow  of 
trees  than  any  other  combinations  that  can  be  formed  by 
water-colours.  He  to  mixed  his  grey*,  that  by  using  them 
■iu-diciouslythey  seemed  to  represent  the  basis  of  every  species 
of  subject  and  effect , as  viewed  in  the  middle  distance 
under  the  influence  of  Girtin's  atmosphere,  when  he  pic- 
tured the  autumnal  season  in  our  humid  climate,  which 
constantly  exhibits  the  charm  of  rich  effects  in  a greater 
variety  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.” 

This  passage  is  really  curious  in  its  way,  as 
evincing  the  different  methods  of  looking  at 
nature  with  a view  to  artistio  reproduction  which 
may  exist  at  different  times.  If  it  had  ever 
occurred  to  the  writer  who  mentions  with  such 
delightful  naivetd  the  fact  of  Girtin  “ frequently 
introducing  trees  ” in  his  landscapes  (as  if  this 
were  a sort  of  compliment  to  the  scene,  entirely 
ad  libitum)  to  take  one  of  Girtin’s  wooded  scenes 
out  of  doors  and  compare  it  with  the  living 
foliage  “in  all  the  varieties  of  autumnal  hues,” 
it  is  possible  he  might  have  reconsidered  his 
words.  Girtin’s  wooded  scenes  are  not  his  forte, 
and  certainly  no  one  will  find  anything  like  the 
richness  of  autumnal  tints  in  them,  though  there  is 
great  power  of  massing  the  trees  finely  as  vehicles 
for  the  light  and  shadow  of  the  picture,  and  of 
defining  their  form  and  movement.  But  the 
sentence  we  have  italicised  does  to  a great  extent 
give  the  key  to  the  character  of  Girtin’s  art. 
It  was  a translation  of  nature,  on  a fixed  prin- 
ciple, into  the  key  of  his  palette,  preserving  the 
relations  of  tone  completely,  but  ignoring  both 
the  positive  colour  and  much  of  the  detail.  One 
element  in  Girtin’s  method  is  too  characteristic 
to  be  overlooked,  and  we  are  surprised  that  no 
reference  whatever  is  made  to  it  in  the  cata- 
logue ; we  mean  his  preference  for  toned  paper 
to  work  upon  ; frequently  brown  and  grey  paper 
of  apparently  very  coarse  texture.  Few  of  his 
drawings  are  so  much  covered  as  to  leave  nothing 
of  the  original  ground  visible,  and  in  a majority 
of  cases  this  is  not  white.  This  quality  of  paper, 
while  it  certainly  increased  the  conventional 
character  of  his  drawings,  also  assisted  the 
peculiar  combination  of  tone  which  he  aimed  at, 
and  gave  him  effects  which  would  have  been 
attained  only  with  much  more  labour  on  white 
paper.  In  one  of  the  finest  of  the  smaller  works 
at  the  Art  Club,  “ Hereford  Castle  from  the 
Banks  of  the  Wye  ” (No.  45),  the  sky  and  the 
calm  river  are  literally  nothing  but  brown  paper, 
part  of  the  river  surface  very  slightly  touched 
upon  with  a thin  wash  just  indicating  the  sur- 
face, the  effect  of  water  otherwise  being  purely 
dependent  on  the  reflections  of  objects.  A 
more  remarkable  instance  is  the  “ Tillage  of 
Kirkstall  ” (68),  an  effect  on  paper  of  a 
similar  kind,  but  more  laboured  (if  one  can 
apply  suoh  a term  to  work  which  has  so  com. 
pletely  the  opposite  appearance)  and  evidently 
most  carefully  studied  in  its  balance  of  tones. 
There  is  not  a single  part  of  this  drawing, — the 
water,  the  houses,  the  distant  rising  field, — which, 
taken  separately,  can  be  said  to  represent  the 
tones  of  nature;  but  the  relation  of  the  tones 
to  each  other  is  so  true  that,  taken  as  a whole, 
the  effect  is  perfectly  real  and  atmospheric.  The 
beautiful  drawing,  “ Kirkstall  Abbey  ” (91),  is, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a specimen  on  grey  paper, 
and  the  faint  gleam  of  light  over  the  hill,  trans- 
parent and  aerial  as  it  seems,  appears  to  be 
obtained  by  body  colour  added  after  the  washes. 
Girtin  seldom  used  this  resource,  however,  and 
only  in  general  for  a single  high  light  prominent 
in  the  composition.  An  instance  of  this  is  Been 
in  the  beautiful  little  drawing  of  “Richmond, 
Yorkshire  ” (21),  a less  striking  work  than  some, 
but  one  of  the  finest  in  regard  to  delicacy  of 
effect.  The  sky  to  the  left  is  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  in  general  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able in  these  drawings  than  the  perfection  with 
which  Girtin  gives  the  aerial  softness  and  per- 
spective to  his  clouds,  which  seem  to  round  off 
and  vanish  into  the  distance  in  a manner  whioh, 
considering  how  slight  is  the  apparent  labour 
bestowed,  is  a notable  instance  of  the  ars  est  celtvre 
artem, 


Among  the  more  remarkable  works  here  may 
be  noticed  “ The  Rocking  Stone,  Cornwall  ” 
(17), — a grand  and  powerful  drawing  of  the  peak 
of  a rocky  hill,  with  a glimpse  of  the  sea  far 
below;  the  channelled  weather-beaten  mass  of 
rock  which  leads  up  to  the  peak  is  given  with 
remarkable  solidity  and  perspective  effect. 
Girtin  is  not  less  at  home  in  the  buildings  of 
man  than  in  those  of  nature ; all  his  architec- 
tural subjects  are  fine.  The  large  drawing  of 
“Durham”  (30),  with  the  bridge  crossing  the 
picture,  is  magnificent  in  every  respect,  com- 
position, tone,  and  texture,  and  perhaps  there 
could  hardly  be  a better  example  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  artist,  and  of  his  method  of  dealing 
with  the  tones  which  he  most  affected,  in  com- 
binations of  water  and  building.  The  interior  of 
“ Exeter  ” (44)  is  as  fine  a specimen  of  archi- 
tectnral  drawing,  not  excluding  artistic  effect, 
as  could  well  be  seen ; clear  and  precise  in  every 
detail,  without  the  slightest  hardness.  “ Knares- 
borough  Castle”  (65)  is  a charming  sketch  of  an 
old  tower.  “Chepstow  Castle”  (77)  is  not  an 
architectural  subject,  but  merely  gives  the  name 
to  a landscape  remarkable  for  the  effect  of  air 
and  distance,  and  for  the  grand  ti-eatment  of  the 
rolling  mass  of  clouds,  with  a strong  light  on  one 
side;  the  treatment  of  the  water  in  the  fore- 
ground is  odd,  but  the  effect  of  open  air  freedom 
and  space  in  this  drawing  is  remarkable.  Two 
large  companion  drawings,  “ Harewood  Castle  ” 
and  “ Harewood  House”  (94  and  106)  perhaps 
show  the  fullest  extent  to  which  Girtin  had 
carried  his  art  as  a landscape-painter ; in  power 
and  force  of  composition  the  latter  drawing 
strongly  reminds  one  of  Turner  ; but  the  beauty 
of  the  former  (94)  is  more  characteristic  of  its 
author ; the  tones  and  contrasts  of  light  and 
shadow  on  the  opposite  hill  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance are  managed  with  the  utmost  finish, 
and  show  in  perfection  that  quality  of 
the  artist  which  we  have  referred  to,  of 
giving  perfectly  the  effect  of  the  relations  of 
tone  and  colour  in  nature,  without  literal  imita- 
tion. A peculiarity  observable  in  this  collection 
is  the  practice  which  Girtin  not  unfrequently 
seems  to  have  adopted  of  making  two  studies  of 
the  same  subject  similar  in  point  of  view,  and 
in  every  respect  [except  in  the  key  of  colour 
adopted,  and  some  variations  in  the  relative  force 
of  different  portions.  We  see  specimens  of  this 
in  the  two  drawings  of  “ Guisborongh”  (22  and 
49),  of  which  the  latter  is  simply  a reproduction 
of  the  former,  with  stronger  and  darker  tones ; 
and  in  the  two  remarkable  drawings  of  “ Rain- 
bow Effect  at  the  Month  of  the  Exe”  (96  and  108), 
of  which  the  former  is  the  most  effective ; bnt 
both  are  remarkably  true  to  the  character  of 
the  Exe  country.  A still  more  curious  instance 
is  in  the  two  drawings  of  the  interior,  apparently, 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  (98  and  104),  in  whioh  the 
artist  has  experimented  on  two  completely 
different  methods  of  representing  the  same 
building  in  the  same  light;  the  light  falls  on  the 
white  reredos  as  the  back  of  the  picture,  which 
in  98  is  almost  white,  and  all  the  other  tones  in 
proportion,  cool  and  greyish ; while  in  104  the 
screen,  still  with  light  on  it  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, is  a reddish-brown,  and  the  foreground  pier, 
where  the  light  falls  on  it,  is  treated  with  great 
power  in  a strong  variety  of  the  same  tint,  and 
the  jointings  of  tho  stones  deeply  max-ked,  so  as 
to  dominate  over  the  other  portions.  These 
drawings  are  labelled  “ St.  Alban’s  Abbey”  and 
“ Winchester  Cathedral  ” respectively ; in  fact, 
they  are  almost  precisely  the  same  scene,  in 
every  detail,  even  to  the  hatchments  on  the 
walls,  and  are  no  doubt  meant  for  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey,  though  the  artist  seems  to 
have  blended  a reminiscence  or  two  of  Win- 
chester with  it,  through  some  odd  freak  of 
fancy  or  forgetfulness.  We  can  only  men- 
tion two  other  notable  drawings,  “ Morpeth 
Bridge”  (109),  interesting,  not  only  as  a 
remarkably  fine  one,  but  as  being  said  to 
be  the  artist’s  last  work;  and  “The  White 
House,  Chelsea-reaoh”  (102),  which  Turner  is 
stated  to  have  pronounced  superior  to  any  of  his 
own  drawings.  It  may  be  questioned,  perhaps, 
whether  Turner  would  have  thanked  any  one 
else  for  saying  so;  but  this  little  combination 
of  colour  and  light  over  a calm  river  is  something 
extraordinary, — a kind  of  inspiration,  which 
might  be  paired  off  with  Cotman’s  wonderful  little 
drawing,  called  “The  Hay-barge”  (in  the  last 
International  Exhibition),  as  a specimen  of  a 
style  of  effect  in  which,  once  or  twice,  these  three 
artists,  of  unequal  fame,  seemed  to  have  tonched 
each  other  so  nearly  as  to  fall  almost  into  the 
same  quality  and  feeling.  We  like  to  mention 
the  three  together,  for  they  were  kindred  geniuses. 


and  perhaps  Cotman  under  happier  circuni' 
stances,  and  Girtin  with  a longer  life  (he  died 
it  must  be  remembered,  before  he  was  thirty) 
might  have  claimed  a place  nearer  to  the  mighty 
master  of  landscape  than  is  generally  assigned 
to  them. 

The  age  at  which  Girtin  died  renders  it,  in 
fact,  difficult  to  estimate  what  he  might  ulti. 
mately  have  accomplished ; and  the  fact  of  the 
want  of  dates  to  nearly  all  the  drawings  here 
precludes  any  definite  judgment  being  formed  ol 
the  tendency  of  the  painter’s  genius  during  the 
short  period  of  his  artistio  life ; we  can  hardly 
trace  a development  of  style,  the  few  drawings 
which  are  dated  scarcely  giving  any  indication  ol 
a “ later  or  earlier  manner.”  But  the  collection 
is  of  the  highest  interest  and  beauty,  and  we 
owe  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  lent  the 
drawings,  and  to  the  club  which  has  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  their  collection  and  exhibition 
and  which  is  doing  much  for  art  and  artists  in 
this  way. 


THE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  WINDSOR. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  for  some  ten  years 
past  works  have  been  going  on  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  render  wbat  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Wolsey  Chapel  at  Wind- 
sor worthy  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  late 
Prince  Consort ; neither  pains,  money,  nor  skill 
has  been  spared,  and  the  result  is  an  interior  of 
unequalled  splendour, — floors,  walls,  windows, 
and  roof  being  alike  magnificent.  The  chapel 
being  now  complete,  it  is  thought  likely  that  it 
will  before  long  be  opened  occasionally  to  the 
publio  ; so,  leaving  for  another  opportunity  such 
general  and  critical  remarks  as  may  seem  called 
for,  we  give  at  once  a complete  and  correct  liafc 
of  the  subjects  illustrated  in  the  decorations. 

The  vaulting  of  the  chapel  is  filled  with  mosaio 
work  by  Clayton  & Bell,  executed  by  Salviati, 
with  aDgels  bearing  shields,  with  devices  sym. 
bolio  of  the  Passion  in  the  apso,  and  heraldry 
relating  to  the  Prince  Consort  in  the  nave. 

The  blank  window  at  the  west  end,  filled  with 
mosaio  work  by  the  same  hands,  contains  stand- 
ing figures,  as  follows  : — Henry  III.,  Edward 
III.,  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Jane  Seymour, 
Anne,  Duchess  of  Exeter;  Edward  Clinton,  Earl 
of  Lincoln ; Charles  Brandon,  Dnke  of  Suffolk ; 
Henry  VI.,  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  I.,  George  III., 
Sir  Reginald  Bray,  Sir  John  Shorn,  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  IV. ; Henry  Somerset, 
Marquis  of  Worcester;  Archbishop  Bambridge, 
M.  A.  De  Dominis,  Mathew  Wren,  Bruno  Ryves, 
Bishop  Beachamp,  William  of  Wykeham,  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  Dean  UrBwick,  Bishop  Turner, 
Bishop  Robinson,  Bishop  Douglas,  and  Aroh. 
bishop  Sutton. 

The  stained  glass  in  the  five  windows  in  the 
apse,  also  by  Clayton  & Bell,  has  the  following 
subjects : — 

The  Garden  of  Eden  .-—Including  Creation  of 
Adam,  Naming  Animals,  Creation  of  Eve,  The 
Tree  of  Life  shown,  Adam  and  Eve  blessed, 
The  Fall,  Hiding,  Doom,  Expulsion,  Clothing, 
Labour,  and  Abel’s  Sacrifioe. 

The  Garden  of  Gethsemane : — Judas  receiving 
Bribe,  Judas  lying  in  Wait,  Agony,  Sleeping 
Apostles,  Judas  bringing  in  Band,  Soldiers  fall- 
ing down  before  Our  Lord,  The  Kiss,  Cutting 
off  Malchus’s  Ear,  Healing  Malchus’s  Ear, 
Binding  Our  Lord,  Young  Man  following  Oar 
Lord,  and  Our  Lord  led  out. 

The  Passion  Window : — Oar  Lord  before 
Caiaphas,  The  Denial,  Before  Pilate,  Scourging* 
Crowning  with  Thorns,  Ecce  Homo,  Pilate  wash- 
ing His  hands,  Bearing  the  Cross,  Disrobing, 
Crucifixion,  Descent  from  Cross,  and  St.  Joseph 
begging  the  Body. 

The  Garden  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea : — Bear- 
ing the  Body,  Embalming,  Entombment,  Setting 
the  Seal,  Watching,  Resurrection,  Angels  rolling 
away  the  Stone,  Angels  folding  up  Cloth,  Angela 
and  Maries,  Noli  me  Tangere,  Our  Lord  and 
three  Maries,  and  SS.  Peter  and  John  at 
the  Sepulchre. 

The  Garden  of  the  Blessed : — The  Afflicted* 
Maids  and  Widows,  Rich  and  Poor,  the  Learned, 
Priests,  Kings,  Queens,  Soldiers,  Patriarchs, 
Prophets,  Martyrs  and  Innocents,  and  Apostles. 

The  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  chapel  illustrate  the  genealogy  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  represented  by  figures  and  their  heraldic 
bearings  in  full  achievement.  Commencing  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  side  are  seen  : — Witekindus 
Magnus ; Dedo  I.  Comes  Wettini ; Dietricus  II. 
Comes  Enlenburgii  et  Landsburgii  ; Mathildis 
Haares  Misniao;  Thimo  Strennus,  Marchis  Lands- 
bnrgi ; Conradus  Pins  primus  Marchio  Misnise ; 
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)tto  Dives,  Marchio  Misnise  ; Hedwig ; Dietri- 
us  I IV.  Vexatus  Comes  Weissenfelem  et 
larchio  Misnim ; Judith  Hmres  Thuringias; 
lenricus  Illustris,  Marchio  Misniaa  primus  Land- 
frafius  Thuringise ; Albertus  Degener  Land- 
;rafua  Thuringia) ; Margareta ; Fridericus  I. 
kdmorsus ; Fridericus  II.  Severus  ; Mechtildis ; 
Pridericus  III.  Strennus ; Catharina  Haares  Co- 
mrgii ; Fridericus  I.  Bellicosus  Primii  Saxonia) 
elector;  Fridericus II. ; Margareta  ; Ernestusl. 
elector ; Albertus  Animosua  Dux ; Fridericus  III. 
Sapiens  Eleotor ; Johannes  I.  Constans  Elector ; 
ohanues  Fridericus  I.  Magnanimus  Elector;  Si- 
>ylla;  Johannes  Ernestus,  Dux  Saxonias  Coburgi; 
Jauritius,  Elector  ; Johannes  Fridericus  II. 
ledius,  Dux  Saxonim  Gotha)  ; Johannes  Wilhel- 
uus  I.  Dux  Saxonise  Vimariae  ; Dorothea ; 
ohannes  III.  Dnx  Saxonia)  Vimariso;  Johannes 
Jasimirus,  Dux  Saxonia)  Coburgi ; Ernestus  III., 
’ius,  Dux  Saxonim  Gothaa  et  Altenburgi;  Eliza- 
>etha ; JohanneB  Ernestus  VIII.  Dux  Saxonim 
lalfeldi ; Franciscus  Josias ; Ernestus  Fridericus ; 
'’ridericus  Josias  ; Franciscus  Fredericus  Antio- 
lius ; Ernestus  I.  Dux  Saxonia)  Coburgi  Gothae  ; 
juisa ; Maria  Luisa  Victoria ; Leopoldus  Rex 
lelgarum;  Ferdinandus, Rex  Lusitania);  Ernestus 
:i.  Dux  ; and  Albertus  Princeps. 

The  Wall  Spaces  under  Windows  contain  sub- 
ects  in  inlaid  marble ; those  at  the  east  end 
ieing  each  surmounted  by  a carved  bust  of  an 
Ivangelist  and  having  on  either  side  a bust  of 
m Apostle : those  in  the  nave  having  each  a 
tust  of  a member  of  the  Royal  Family  at  top  and 
>n  angel  on  either  side,  the  subjects  executed 
iy  the  late  Baron  de  Triqueti,  the  busts  by  the 
ate  Miss  Durant. 

The  subjects  on  the  south  side  reading  from 
he  east  are  : — Angel  Weeping  in  the  Sepulchre ; 
acob  Blessing  his  children;  Joseph  made  Ruler 
ver  Egypt ; Return  of  Isaac  with  Abraham  from 
he  Sacrifice ; Moses  Blessing  the  Children  of 
srael;  Daniel  in  the  Lions’  Den. 

Onthe  north  sidereading  from  the  west  we  find  : 
lathaniel  (Sincerity) ; David  (Eloquence  and 
Jarmony)  ; Solomon  receiving  Presents;  Jehosh- 
tphat  sending  Priest  and  Levite  to  teach  in 
judah;  Jephtha’s  Daughter;  Jeremiah  Lament- 
□g  over  the  Tomb  of  Josiah ; Agony  ; Entomb- 
aent. 

The  sculpture  of  the  altar  represents  the  Re- 
mrrectiou,  and  is  also  the  work  of  the  late  Baron 
le  Triqueti. 

In  the  centre  of  the  marble  pavement  stands 
he  effigy  of  the  Prince  and  the  Cenotaph  by 
he  late  Baron  de  Triqueti ; and  we  will  only 
Idd,  at  present,  that  the  whole  of  the  works 
»ave  been  oxecuted  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
phi. Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  as  architect. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

To  pass  without  note  or  comment  the  contents 
,)f  the  sculpture-room  would  seem  like  a sanc- 
tion of  the  prevalent  indifference  to  this  art ; 
phough  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  will  be  but  a 
short  task  to  mention  the  works  which  are  of  any 
limportanco  or  value.  One  excellent  name,  that 
of  Mr.  Woolner,  is  unrepresented.  There  is  no 
[such  group  as  the  “ Danse  ” of  M.  Carpeaux  to 
[remind  us  that  in  France  there  are  artists  who, 
with  whatever  faults  of  style,  can  still  rise  above 
ithe  prosaic  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  a 
subject ; and  the  works  which  at  all  repay  atten- 
tion are  chiefly  the  productions  of  two  or  three 
old  contributors,  who  show  the  usual  average  of 
Excellence,  but  hardly  more.  Of  these  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  is  the  group  of  the  “ Siren 
and  the  drowned  Leander,”  by  Mr.  Durham, 
bhe  plaster  model  of  which  we  noticed  a year  or 
two  ago  in  the  International  Exhibition.  The 
Biren  sits  with  the  dead  body  stretched  across 
her  knees,  gazing  mournfully  into  the  counte- 
nance, as  if  striving  to  understand  where  the  life 
has  fled  to.  There  is  much  pathos  in  the  group, 
which  is  composed  so  as  to  bear  looking  at  from 
ill  points  of  view ; the  right  arm  of  the  siren 
Seems,  however,  thin,  and  Bomewhat  shapeless. 
iThe  same  sculptor’s  model  for  the  bust  of 
(Hogarth,  on  a large  scale,  for  Leicester-square, 
(is  a fine  specimen  of  bold  and  effective  modelling, 
;and  worthy  of  its  subject.  The  story  of 
(Leander  forms  the  subject  of  another  im- 
portant work, — a bas-relief, — by  Mr.  Arm- 
stead, showing  the  swimmer  dead  upon  the 
whore,  and  Hero,  with  hair  wildly  blown  about 
in  the  wind,  weeping  over  him ; an  eagle 
which  seems  prepared  to  attack  the  corpse,  fills 
up  the  left  side  of  the  composition,  with  out- 
stretched and  advanced  wing : the  work  is  in 
that  very  low  relief  which  affoids  such  a delicate 


and  difficult  problem  to  the  sculptor  in  its  Bubtle 
blending  of  relief  with  perspective  ; in  execution 
this  work  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  the  Leander 
group  before  alluded  to,  though  in  feeling,  we 
think,  less  unusual.  Mr.  Armstead’s  seated 
figure  of  “ Philosophy,”  designed  for  execution 
in  bronze  for  a fountain  at  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, exhibits  a female  figure  of  considerable 
dignity  of  expression  and  pose,  in  the  act  of 
intently  perusing  a scroll;  in  endeavouring  to 
give  the  somewhat  strenuous  and  masculine 
character  which  the  artist  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  as  befitting  the  subject,  the  arms  have  been 
made  of  an  exaggerated  and  formidable  “ scant- 
ling” (to  borrow  a building  term),  with  which 
the  scale  and  proportions  of  the  torso  are  hardly 
in  keeping.  Mr.  Calder  Marshall  shows  re- 
markable  ability,  in  his  “ Nausicaa,”  in  dealing 
with  an  unusual  pose  and  action  of  the  body  ; 
the  princess,  nearly  nude,  is  letting  herself  down 
to  a lower  level  of  the  rock  to  pick  up  the  ball 
which  has  been  thrown  and  lies  at  her  feet,  half 
supporting  her  weight  on  her  two  hands  placed 
on  the  ledge  of  rock  behind  her ; in  choosing  this 
position  and  action  the  artist  has  set  himself  a 
most  difficult  task,  in  which  he  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  giving  the  muscular  effort  of  the  body 
without  losing  the  repose  and  flow  of  line  so  im- 
portant in  sculpture;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
figure  might  just  as  well  represent  any  one  else 
as  Nausicaa.  The  sculptor’s  “ Convalescence,”  | 
a clay  model  of  a woman,  fully  clad,  reclined  in 
a chair  in  slumber,  is  a successful  example  of  i 
sculpturesque  treatment  of  a realistic  subject,  j 
far  superior  in  its  unpretending  breadth  of 
manner  to  the  elaborately-dressed  statues,  all 
laoe  and  crinkles  and  folds,  which  the  corrupt 
taste  of  modern  Italy  in  sculpture  has  set  the 
fashion  of.  Mr.  Marshall’s  third  work,  “ Mar- 
guerite” (Goethe’s  heroine),  burryiog  along 
with  wild  eyes  and  garments  blown  back  from 
her  figure,  to  drown  the  child  whom  she  clasps 
convulsively  in  her  arm9,  is  another  work  of  con- 
siderable power  ; and  if  the  distinct  types  of 
expression  in  these  three  figures  by  the  same 
haud  are  taken  into  account,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  Mr.  Marshall  is  quite  equal  in  this 
year’s  Exhibition  to  the  reputation  he  has  built 
for  himself.  We  devoted  some  words  to  Foley’s 
works  recently,  and  may  just  mention  that  his 
bronze  figure  of  “Stonewall  Jackson”  occupies 
a place  in  the  Lecture  Room,  and  the  marble 
statue  of  the  Prince  Consort  (for  the  University 
of  Cambridge),  and  the  plaster  full-size  statue 
of  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness,  are  in  the  central 
hall.  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens  has  had  a definite  and 
original  aim  before  him  in  his  two  figures  of 
young  girls  in  the  act  of  devotion,  under  the 
title  “ Evening”  and  “Morning”  : the  former  is 
the  best,  and  both  the  expression  and  the 
physical  conformation  of  young,  half-developed 
girlhood  are  well  given.  A piquant  contrast  to 
these  are  Signor  Barzaghi’s  two  very  clever 
figures  of  girls,  called  “Blind  Man’s  Buff” 
and  “Vanity”;  the  latter  is,  like  too  much 
contemporary  Italian  sculpture,  pictorial  rather 
than  sculptural ; but  the  former,  though  a trifle 
sensational,  is  an  unusual  and  effective  figure 
in  action  and  motif.  Mr.  Boehm,  who  has  gene- 
rally been  represented  by  portrait  figures  of  a 
more  courtly  type,  is  this  year  conspicuous  with 
a sitting  figure  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  which  shows 
qualities  beyond  the  average  of  ordinary 
achievements  : the  face  is  a good  likeness,  and 
very  expressive  ; the  mouth  especially  has  been 
carefully  studied.  A long  dressing-gown,  as 
one  may  suppose  it,  envelopes  the  figure,  and 
furnishes  the  breadth  of  surface  and  flow  of  line 
which  ordinary  modern  costume  unhappily  re- 
fuses to  the  sculptor.  The  name  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Joy  is  appended  to  several  things  that  are  more 
or  less  good, — in  particular  his  seated  figure  of  a 
girl  reading,  called  “The  Fairy  Tale”  (terra- 
cotta), noticeable  especially  for  the  carefully- 
studied,  and  yet  apparently  spontaneous,  manner 
in  which  the  limbs  and  the  drapery  alike  com- 
bine to  give  a movement  of  line,  as  by  a con- 
sentaneous impulse,  from  right  to  left  of  the 
figure.  This  is  a very  good  work  in  a quiet 
way, — more  satisfactory  than  the  sculptor’s  more 
ambitious  work,  “ Forsaken,”  which  very  much 
wants  repose,  and  is  again  an  instance  of  pictorial 
treatment  of  sculpture.  After  these,  attention 
is  divided  by  works  of  more  or  less  technical 
merit,  some  simply  repeating  commonplaces  of 
motif,  which  have  been  worn  out  long  ago ; others 
appealing  purely  to  the  “goody”  sense  of  the 
English  exhibition-going  public,  in  works  with 
a religious  or  moral  title ; among  which,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  J.  Bell  contributes  a basrelief  of  the 
“ Struggle  between  Good  and  Evil”  which  is  so 


palpable  an  imitation  of  our  greatest  sculptor’s 
treatment  of  the  same  subject,  that  it  really 
should  have  appeared  in  the  catalogue  as 
“ Flaxman  and  Bell  ” ; and  another  artist  sends 
a realistic  group  of  mother  and  children,  which 
might  shortly  be  defined  as  “ Dalou-and-water.” 
Among  the  crowd  of  busts  and  portrait  medallions 
we  may  particularise,  as  rising  above  the  average, 
and  attaining  to  artistic  interest,  Count  Gleichen’s 
family  group  of  basrelief  heads  on  a gold  ground 
(perhaps  chiefly  interesting  from  its  novelty)  ; 
Miss  Nottidge’s  two  basrelief  medallions  called 
“ Edie”  and  “ Miss  Maggie  Harrison  ” ; Mr.  E. 
Gibson’s  two  portrait  medallions  (1288,  ’90)  ; 
M.  Malempre’s  “ Master  Misa”  ; Mr.  Bruce  Joy’s 
posthumous  bust  of  Napoleon  III.;  M.  Dalou’s 
terra-cotta  bust  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson  ; and  Mr. 
Adams-Acton’s  bust  of  Lady  Victoria  Campbell, 
which  is  very  original  in  manner  and  treatment. 
We  have  not  overlooked  this  latter  sculptor’s  large 
figure  of  “ The  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,”  but 
cannot  term  it  a success,  while  it  too  muoh 
recalls  Tenerani’s  work  with  the  same  title. 


DOVER. 

The  ancient  Dwr  or  Dwfyrrha — the  original 
British  name  by  which  Dover  was  known — vies 
with  any  town  in  the  kingdom  for  the  splendour 
of  its  ancestral  traditions,  whether  as  town  or 
port,  and  its  historical  importance  as  the  key  of 
these  realms  dui'ing  many  centuries  of  warlike 
strife  in  Western  Europe,  is  second  to  none. 
Conveniently  situate  in  a valley,  fringed  by  the 
sea,  under  the  shelter  of  high  cliffs  upon  the 
right  and  the  left,  the  nearest  port  to  the  Conti- 
nent, it  has,  during  nineteen  centuries,  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  peace  and  felt  the  horrors  of  war- 
fare, as  well  as  seen  more  brilliant  deeds  of 
manly  daring  and  skill  than  any  ultra-metro- 
politan place  within  the  dominions. 

Possibly  the  oldest  parts  of  Dover  remaining, 
and  now  known,  are  within  the  castle  precincts, 
where  are  portions  of  the  church  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Roman  period,  while  many  of  the 
various  styles  of  architecture  since  those  times 
contribute  to  the  existing  military  fabrics.  This 
church,  or  the  original  one  whereon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  rest,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in 
the  second  century  by  Lucius,  son  of  Coilus, 
king  of  Britain,  on  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  this  country,  in  whioh  he  was 
assisted  by  Eleutherius,  bishop  of  Rome.  The 
town  itself  also  possesses  fragments  of  bygone 
monkish  days,  which  have  in  their  times  played 
conspicuous  acts  in  history.  The  Maison  Dieu, 
or  God’s  House,  was  founded  as  a hospital  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Constable  of  the  Castle,  and  for 
some  time  joint  Protector  during  the  minority  of 
Henry  III.,  after  the  death  of  Pembroke,  and  he 
bravely  defended  the  citadel  against  Prince 
Louis,  who  besieged  it,  and  thus  not  improbably 
saved  England  from  a French  succession.  Its 
immediate  object  would  seem  to  be  a serai,  or 
travellers’  rest  for  pilgrims  journeying  from  the 
Continent  to  the  shrine  of  A’Becket  at  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Canterbuiy.  The  building  passed 
into  disuse  for  religious  and  hospitable  objects, 
on  suppression  of  the  monastic  establishments, 
at  which  time  its  revenues  amounted  to  231Z. 
16s.  7d.,  and  for  several  centuries  served  ignoble 
purposes,  either  as  victualling  stores  for  the 
Royal  navy,  or  as  stables  and  shambles,  until 
finally,  a few  years  since,  a more  worthy  purpose 
was  found  for  the  relics,  on  their  becoming  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  who  restored  and 
converted  the  structure  into  an  H6tel  de  Ville, 
which  contains  many  valued  objects,  also  excel- 
lent stained  windows,  and  paintings  illustrative 
of  events  of  national  as  well  as  local  interest. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  on  the  Western 
Heights,  were  discovered  early  in  this  century 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  few  Knights  Templars’ 
churches  which  were  established  in  A.D.  1118. 
This  relic,  however,  claims  notoriety  as  the  spot 
where,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  May  15, 
1213,  King  John  Sans-terre  or  Lackland  dis- 
graced himself  by  swearing  fealty  to  Rome,  and 
on  his  bended  knees  before  the  legate  Pandulph, — 
in  presence  of  his  barons  and  knights, — declared 
himself  and  England  vassals  of  the  Pope  ! A 
muoh  more  pretentious  range  of  buildings  was 
St.  Martin’s  Priory,  of  about  the  same  date  as 
the  Templars’  church.  Its  history,  however, 
goes  back  far  beyond  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The 
church  itself  would  seem  to  have  been  a grand 
imposing  structure,  proportionate  to  the  other 
build'ngs  of  the  priory,  and  cathedral-like  in  its 
dimensions. 
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To  give  an  acoount  of  the  castle  and  citadel 
fortifications  in  any  way  adequate  to  their 
deBerts,  of  all  the  scenes  and  incidents  in  their 
chequered  and  eventful  career  during  so  long  a 
period,  would  be  to  write  a long  history,  for  they 
have  played  conspicuous  parts  in  many  national 
dramas  from  before  Cassar’s  time  down  to  our 
own. 

Of  late  years  the  construction  of  the  Admiralty 
pier, — the  further  it  extends  into  blue  water, — 
affords  excellent  facilities  to  Continental  traffic 
for  landing  or  receiving  passengers  and  goods  in 
any  state  of  the  tide  and  weather.  It  is  a fine 
specimen  of  engineering  skill : Portland  oement 
with  shore  Bhingle  enter  largely  into  its  internal 
and  submerged  construction,  faced  with  grey 
granite.  The  whole  forms  a splendid  promenade 
of  half  a mile  or  so  in  length,  having  lines  of  rail 
branching  from  the  South-Eastern  and  Chatham 
and  Dover  Railways,  running  throughout  the  entire 
length  to  facilitate  as  well  the  works  in  progress 
as  also  the  permanent  traffic.  Considerable 
shelter  from  southerly  gales  is  now  provided  by 
the  pier  to  vessels  riding  in  the  haven ; but 
should  the  more  extensive  works,  now  agitated 
for  so  many  years,  for  a harbour  of  refuge  be 
carried  into  execution,  Dover  would  then  in  very 
deed  become  the  famous  port  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
deemed  it,  himself  a travelled ’mariner  of  great 
experience,  and  capable  of  giving  valuable  ad- 
vice. He  said, — and  his  words  may  not  be  with- 
out weight  even  now  No  town  or  haven  in 
Christendom  is  so  placed  by  nature  and  situation, 
both  to  gratify  friends  and  annoy  enemies,  as 
this  town  of  Dover.  No  place  is  so  settled  to 
receive  and  deliver  intelligence  for  all  matters 
and  actions  in  Europe  from  time  to  time.  No 
town  is  by  nature  so  settled  either  to  allure 
intercourse  by  sea  or  to  retain  inhabitants  by 
land,  to  make  it  great,  fair,  rich,  and  populous. 
Nor  is  there  in  the  whole  circuit  of  this  famous 
isle  any  port,  either  in  reBpect  of  security  or 
defence,  or  of  traffic  or  intercourse  more  con- 
venient and  needful  than  this  of  Dover.” 

As  a health  resort,  whether  marine  or  rural, 
the  town  and  suburbs  possess  great  advantages, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  make  the  most,  and  the 
local  authorities  seem  desirous  of  effecting  im- 
provements of  public  utility.  Geologically  speak- 
ing, the  town  is  for  the  most  part  built  in  a chalk 
valley  denuded,  filled  up  again  to  some  extent 
with  beach-gravel,  which  gives  a dry  surface  to 
the  ground,  but  somewhat  wet  subsoil.  On  the 
beach,  with  a south  aspect,  are  some  fine  terraces 
of  villas  and  mansions,  enjoying  a good  sea  view,  j 
and  where  the  occupiers,  be  they  residents  or 
temporarily  visitors,  inhale  the  ozone-charged  air 
breathed  in  gentle  zephyrs  from  the  Channel. 
More  inland,  good  streets  are  observed,  of  well- 
built,  well-designed  dwellings,  shaded  with  trees, 
and  front  gardens  neat  and  trimly  kept.  Dover 
early  adopted,  and  carried  into  effect,  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1818,  constructing  lines  of  trunk 
and  intercepting  sewers,  diverting  the  sullage- 
water  from  the  Pent  or  Harbour  Head  direct 
into  the  bay.  However,  the  points  of  de- 
bouohnre  upon  the  beach,  although  great  im- 
provements upon  the  old  system,  are  not  at  all 
in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  of  sanitation. 
The  sewers  discharge  by  several  outfalls  into 
the  bay.  The  Castle  drain  pours  its  contents  on 
the  beach  below  low-water  mark,  on  the  east  or 
town  side  of  the  great  pier.  The  town  and 
citadel  sewers  discharge  into  the  bay  on  the 
opposite  or  west  side  of  the  pier,  chiefly  by 
gravitation,  but  in  the  case  of  the  borough 
drainage,  by  pumping  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
and  subsequent  to  high  water.  From  the  set  of  the 
currents,  from  surface-action  of  the  wind  from  the 
southward,  and  the  pent-up  waters  of  the  bay,  the 
sewage,  although  delivered  into  an  immense  body 
of  sea  water,  is  under  certain  conditions  thrown 
back  upon  the  beaoh,  becoming  a nuisance  to 
bathers  and  promenaders,  and  to  some  degree 
polluting  the  air,  in  hot  weather,  blowing  to  the 
town,  from  foecal  matters  left  on  the  shore. 
Several  remedial  schemes  are  proposed  for 
dealing  with  this  difficulty — that  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Board  for  some  time  past  is  for 
amalgamation  of  the  various  outfalls  and  con- 
veyance of  the  foul  waters  a mile  and  a half 
further  from  the  town,  beyond  Shakspeare’s 
Cliff  in  the  direction  of  Folkestone.  But  whispers 
are  heard  that  even  if  carried  so  far  away  the 
action  of  the  tidal  currents  may  prove  unpro- 
pitious  and  reconvey  the  sewage  back  to  Dover 
Bay.  Herein,  however,  the  Sanitary  Board  being 
fully  alive  to  local  interests  will  be  satisfied  ex- 
perimentally before  committing  themselveB  to 
any  final  undertaking. 

In  a great  measure  Dover  is  free  from  those 


Bocial  nuisances  so  prevalent  in  many  towns — 
especially  old  towns — back-to-back  houses,  closet 
cesspits,  and  yard  pumps,  with  as  a resultant 
the  enjoyment  by  the  inhabitants,  as  a body,  of 
good  health  and  low  mortality  bills.  The  water 
supply — abundant,  pure,  and  cool — is  derived 
from  wells  sunk  deep  into  the  chalk  on  the  hill 
side  near  the  castle,  from  whence  it  is  pumped 
into  cavernous  reservoirs  holding  a million 
gallons  and  a half,  well  down  below  the  ground 
surface.  Here,  however,  as  is  too  commonly  the 
custom  in  our  towns,  the  service  is  intermittent 
and  delivered  into  house  cisterns,  although  the 
practice  is  yearly  lesB  prevalent.  In  some  few 
spots  personally  inspected  we  found  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  domestic  supplies  were 
delivered  not  quite  creditable  to  Dover, — viz.,  the 
service  discharging  into  tanks  open  to  receive 
local  contamination  from  defective  “ closets,” 
and  where  the  flushing  and  drinking  water  was 
furnished  by  the  same  cistern.  Ventilation  of 
sewers  by  passage  of  gaseous  matters  through 
charcoal  trays,  is  provided  for  in  several  parts  of 
the  town ; but  from  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
houses  an  extension  would  Beem  desirable  in  older 
and  central  districts.  The  paths  and  roads  of  the 
town  are  in  fair  condition,  and  well  scavenged;  yet 
the  introduction  of  gas. tar  pavement  does  not 
seem  altogether  successful,  if  judged  by  the  soft 
consistency  of  the  mass,  possibly  due  to  insuf- 
ficiency of  boiling.  Putting  aside  the  defects 
referred  to,  and  some  that  we  may  on  another 
occasion  revert  to,  we  give  a hearty  commenda- 
tion to  Dover  as  an  invigorating  and  pleasant 
seaside  resort  for  all  classes. 


BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
1st  of  June,  Dr.  Birch,  president,  in  the  chair,  a 
beautiful  series  of  water-colour  sketches  of 
temples  and  other  buildings  and  antiquities  in 
Thebes,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  were  ex- 
hibited. They  are  the  production  of  Miss 
EdwardB,  who  was  present,  and  described  them 
in  a graphio  manner.  One  remarkable  subject  of 
interest  was  the  discovery  of  a Bpeos,  or  rock-cut 
ohamber,  close  to  the  large  temple  of  Ipsambul, 
or  Abou-sambul.  Mies  Edwards  was,  with  a party, 
making  a trip  up  the  Nile,  and  one  of  the  party,  Mr. 
Mackinnon,had  gone  on  Bhore,and  was  examining 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  close  to  the  gigantic  seated 
figures,  on  the  return  face  at  the  level  of  the  feet. 
He  saw  a rent  in  the  rock,  and,  olearing  out  the 
sand,  and  pushing  in  a stick,  found  that  it  entered 
the  whole  depth . He  then  sent  for  Miss  Edwards, 
saying  he  had  made  a discovery.  By  perseverance 
they  cleared  away  the  Band  deeper  down,  employ- 
ing many  of  the  natives  for  a couple  of  days,  and 
came  at  last  to  a square  aperture,  wh:ch  opened 
into  a chamber  12  ft.  by  12  ft. ; and  found  that 
a large  fragment  of  the  ceiling  had  fallen  on  the 
floor.  The  sand  had  drifted  into  the  ohamber 
and  filled  it  to  a great  depth.  One  side  only,  at 
the  further  end,  was  sculptured  with  hierogly- 
phic inscriptions  and  figures,  and  there  were 
some  characters  written  in  chalk,  stating  that 
the  chamber  had  been  visited  by  some  officer, 
probably  of  RbamseB  II. 

This  discovery  seems  to  prove  that  if  the  sand 
were  entirely  removed  around  the  lower  part  of 
the  rock,  a tedious  but  not  difficult  task,  many 
other  chambers  might  be  discovered,  and  probably 
produce  curious  results, — a pleasant  occupation 
for  future  travellers. 


Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society.  — The  second  excursion  this  term  was 
to  Coventry  ; but,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertain  weather,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
engagements  of  members,  very  few  assembled  to 
join  in  it.  The  programme  was,  however,  gone 
through.  A meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  last  week,  at  the  Taylor 
Buildings,  when  Mr.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  M.A., 
Balliol  College,  read  a paper  on  “ Recent 
Researches  at  the  Colosseum  in  Rome,”  be- 
fore a rather  large  audience.  Mr.  Vaux 
attempted  to  show  that  the  excavations  proved 
that  at  some  time  or  other  the  great  amphi- 
theatre had  been  used  for  naval  combats  as 
well  as  for  the  ordinary  gladiatorial  contests, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address  a discussion 
took  place,  in  which  Professor  Westwood,  Canon 
Ridgway,  the  President  of  Trinity,  and  Mr. 
James  Parker  took  part,  the  latter  differing  from 
some  of  the  views  enunciated  by  Mr.  Vaux. 
The  usual  vote  of  thanks  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings. 


ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  HORSE-RACING 
ARTISTICALLY  VIEWED. 

There  is  certainly  one,  if  not  more  than  one, 
word  in  daily,  nay,  hourly  use,  which  will  and 
must  before  long  demand  from  the  thoughtful 
some  attention.  It  already,  as  it  is,  puzzles 
those  sorely  who  find  themselves,  whether  by 
design  or  accident,  in  some  but  little  known 
spot  on  the  earth’s  surface.  We  refer  to 
that  most  significant  and  comprehensive  word 
“civilisation.”  What  is  civilisation ? and  in 
what  and  how  far  does  our  modem]  civilisation 
differ  from  those  older  civilisations  in  the  remote 
past  which  have  gone  before  it,  and  to  which  it 
owes  eo  much  ? A wide  enough  question  this ; 
and  without  attempting  to  fathom  it,  deep  as  it 
is,  at  present,  we  would  dwell  for  a moment  on 
one  single  phase  of  it, — just  at  this  time  of  the 
year  of  special  interest.  It  has  been  said,  and 
often  enough  repeated,  that  it  matters  but  little, 
in  the  attempt  to  judge  of  the  “ status  ” of  a 
people,  to  know  who  it  was  that  made  such 
people’s  laios ; but  that  it  does  matter  to 
know  who  they  were  that  made  their  songs  for 
them.  And  the  same  may  with  equal  truth  be 
affirmed  of  their  “ business,’’  as  contrasted  with 
their  “amusements”;  and  more  than  all, 
perhaps,  is  it  significant  to  know  of  the  form, 
more  or  less  artistic,  which  those  amusements  or 
pastimes  assumed.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  a 
“Derby-day”  without  some  such  thoughts  as 
these,  or  without  a mental  comparison  or  two 
between  the  racing  “games”  of  Old  Greece, — 
so  highly  civilised  in  so  many  ways, — with  our 
own  annual  horse-racing  displays.  And  not  only 
as  to  these  realities,  but  at  their  pictorial  repre- 
sentations  in  whatever  way  these  have  been 
made,  and  are  being  made.  It  is,  therefore,  to 
this  artistic  aspect  of  the  Derby  horse-race,  and 
to  kindred  things,  that  we  would  call  a moment's 
attention,  and  revert  at  the  same  time  to  that 
older  state  of  things  which  men  can  no  longer 
see,  but  can  still  read  about,  and  get  a glimpse 
of,  through  the  artistic  work  of  those  who,  at  the 
time  they  were  visible,  made  some  record  of 
them. 

But  before  we  thus  glance  at  these  strange 
things  and  evidences  of  “civilisation,”  if  they  be 
so,  we  may  remind  the  reader  of  one  remark- 
able,— for  remarkable  it  certainly  is, — evidence 
of  modern  imitative  and  reproductive  power.  We 
allude  to  those  exceedingly  clever  and  pains, 
taking  representations  of  Classic  life  and  modes 
of  existence  and  manners,  which  some  of  the 
French  painters,  such  as  Gerome,  Coomans, 
Magner,  have  given  to  the  world.  All,  more  o? 
less,  know  a something  of  the  multitude  of  pic- 
tures  and  engravingB  almost  without  end,  which 
exist,  representative,  in  an  imaginative  way,  of 
the  classic  life  and  ways  of  work,  and  life 
scenes  of  the  antique  Greek  and  Roman.  Quite 
into  another  world  at  times  they  certainly  do 
carry  you  ; but  still  are  they  all  more  or  less 
false  to  the  actual  truth  of  things  as  they  then 
were.  Accurate  knowledge  of  Classic  details, 
details  of  costume,  and  architecture  and  house- 
hold furniture,  and  a whole  multitude  of  little 
matters  which  altogether  went  to  make  up 
Greek  and  Roman  daily  life,  whether  public 
or  private,  were  wanting,  and  these  French 
painters  with  study  and  ingenuity  have  got  all 
these  together,  and  have  been  able  through  them 
to  build,  and  furnish,  and  people  a Greek  room 
of  2,000  or  more  years  back,  and  to  show  the 
world  what  it  looked  like  almost  with  as  much 
aocuracy  of  detail  and  fidelity  as  if  they  them- 
Belves  had  lived  in  that  remote  day,  and,  like  the 
famous  sleepers,  had  but  wakened  up  for  a brief 
moment  to  tell  us  all  about  it.  We  might  cite 
not  a few  instances  of  it,  but  it  is  hardly  needful, 
as  many  of  them  must  be  familiar  to  all.  One 
of  the  most  striking  of  these,  and  which  bears 
on  our  present  subject  of  inquiry,  is  “ The 
Chariot  Race,”  by  Magner.  It  shews  us  a some- 
thing of  that  always  exciting  scene  wherein 
men  and  horses  strive  together  for  the  mastery. 
Herein  we  may  see  a little  of  the  intense  eager- 
ness  and  impetuosity  of  the  old  racers.  All  and 
everything  would  seem  to  combine  together  to 
intensify  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 
The  dresses  of  the  drivers,  the  form  of  the 
chariots,  the  harness  of  the  horse3,  all  harmonise 
together,  and  combine  to  produce  an  artistic 
unity.  Nature  has  certainly  done  her  part,  and 
art  has  but  added  what  was  needful  in  a special 
and  individualised  and  national  way.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  impossible  to  cite  any  other  example 
of  nature  and  fine  art  in  combination,  and  living 
action,  so  complete  as  this  of  the  antique  and 
world-famous  chariot-race ; and  looking  at  them 
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even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  must  cease  to 
be  matter  of  surprise  that  chariot-races  excited 
that  intense  interest  in  the  multitude  that  we 
know  they  did.  Fine  art  in  action  was  certainly 
the  rule  in  old  Greek  life,  and,  in  its  degree,  of 
old  Roman  life  as  well, — a phase  at  least  of  a 
high  civilisation.  We  say  “ civilisation,”  for  art 
surely,  when  thus  pressed  into  the  service  of 
daily  life,  and  even  into  “shows”  and  “pas- 
times,” is  a fair  test  of  its  presence. 

There  is,  too,  another  thought  here  which  occurs 
to  lis,  and  one  which  might  well  engage  profit- 
ably the  attention  of  the  thoughtful.  It  is  that 
of  the  indestructibility  of  some  things.  Of  the 
precise  date  in  the  world’s  history,  of  the  first 
horse-race,  who  would  venture  to  determine? 
Far  beyond  the  time  certainly  when  history  began 
to  record  the  world’s  doings.  The  last  horse- 
race happened  but  yesterday . However  different 
the  surroundings,  and  accompanying  apparatus, 
the  main  ideas  were  and  yet  are  the  very  Barne. 
The  most  advanced  civilisation  has  not  destroyed 
borse-raoing,  or  the  love  for  it  in  human  beings  ; 
it  has  but  changed,  whether  for  better  or  worse, 
the  art  which  must  needs  in  Borne  shape  or  other 
form  a part  of  it.  The  “Derby”  is  a great  artistic 
show  of  a certain  kind,  and  wealth  does  all  it 
possibly  can  to  help  and  to  add  to  it,  and  surely 
no  expense  is  spared  after  the  show  itself  is  over 
to  record  it  in  forms  more  or  less  enduring  and 
multitudinous.  And  the  question  occurs  in  more 
forms  than  one,  has  an  ever  advancing  and  re- 
fiuing  civilisation,  stretching  from  a remote 
antiquity  to  the  present  hour,  done  much,  and 
what,  to  refine  and  make  more  artistic  this 
world-wide  pastime  ? And  again,  will  the  civili- 
sation of  the  future  eventually  destroy  it,  and  do 
away  with  it,  or  will  it  still  further  refine  on  it, 
and  make  it  yet  more  and  more  artistic  ? 

It  is  certainly  somewhat  unfair,  though  it  is 
done  perpetually  to  compare  too  closely  one  dis- 
tinct style  of  art  with  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  priority  of  merit.  It  thus 
happens  perpetually  that  some  style  or  other  of 
art  or  architecture  comes  to  grief,  and  gets  hope- 
lessly, at  least  for  the  time,  condemned.  Thus 
the  very  Greek  itself,  the  ideal  of  perfect  work, 
as  far  as  things  human  can  be  perfect,  has  at 
times  suffered  eolipse.  But  the  beauty  of  such 
work  never  dies,  and  ever  asserts  itself  with  new 
force,  and  the  mind  is  captivated  with  it  again 
and  again,  sometimes  in  spite  of  itself.  An 
English  race-course,  with  all  its  accessories,  as 
seen  the  other  day,  has  a charm  of  its  own,  with- 
out doubt,  but  it  might  puzzle  the  keenest  of  art 
aualyists  to  define  the  art  style  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  show  might  be  supposed  to  be- 
long, looking  at  the  whole  matter,  as  we  are 
hero  doing,  from  a purely  artistic  point  of  view. 
And  it  is  this  consideration  that  makes  com- 
parison with  the  old  Greek  forms  all  but  im- 
possible, if  not,  as  we  say,  unfair.  But  still  is 
comparison  of  some  kind  or  other  a necessity, 
for  without  this  element,  so  useful  in  many  ways, 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  come  to  any  cer- 
tain conclusion  at  all  in  so  changeable  a matter 
as  fine  art.  It  must  help,  therefore,  those  who 
care  to  look  a little  closely  into  things  past  and 
present  to  compare  attentively  these  graphic 
representations  of  the  past  of,  horse-racing  with 
the  present,  both  to  be  seen  without  much  jour- 
neying or  trouble.  The  oftener  and  th9  closer 
these  are  looked  at  the  more  evident  does  it  be- 
come that  in  the  classic  days  it  was  the  Btudy  of 
those  who  managed  the  “race”  to  harmonise 
artistioally  every  detail  of  it.  We  are  looking 
at  this  subjeot  from  a two-fold  point  of  view, — 
as  art  in  action,  and  as  a fitting  subject  for 
pictorial  and  sculpturesque  treatment.  It  was 
the  first  of  these  that  so  delighted  Goethe,  and 
it  is  of  the  two  the  most  important,  and  certainly 
the  most  difficult  to  get  a clear  idea  of.  In  the 
old  Greek  games,  whatever  they  might  have 
been,  and  putting  aside  their  religious  signifi- 
cance, there  was  always  an  effort  made  instinc- 
tively to  render  them  artistic,  and  to  harmonise 
the  different  elements  in  them,  and,  in  short,  to 
make  the  most  of  the  opportunity,  and  to 
utilise  it  as  an  art  influence.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  or  missed,  and  there  can  be 
now  no  doubt  that  the  great  and  wonderful  power 
which  the  Greek  artists  acquired  over  form  is  to 
be  attributed  in  the  main  to  this  idea  of  utilising 
these  “shows”  and  “games”  as  art  influences, 
and  to  their  perpetual  sight  of  them. 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  our  own 
horse-racing  shows,  of  which  there  are  so  many, 
all  the  year  round,  and  of  whioh  so  many  repre- 
sentations and  pictures  are  always  being  made. 
Ot  the  picturesqueness  of  “ the  course,”  and  all 
that  it  contains,  there  can  surely  be  no  manner 


of  doubt,  of  its  life,  and  movement,  and  per- 
petual changefulness,  there  can  be  no  miss  ; but 
of  fine  art  it  might  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  find 
much  evidence.  What  there  is  of  it  is  accidental, 
and  appears  but  here  and  there,  in  fitful  spots, 
and  belongs  to  individuals.  It  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  impossible  in  the  antique  horse  shows 
to  have  found  any  group  absolutely  unfitted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  sculptor.  So  thoroughly 
and  completely  did  the  horse  and  his  rider  or 
driver  understand  each  other  and  work  together. 
But  this  is  hardly  to  be  said  of  their  modern 
successors.  Wo  might  here  go  into  details,  and 
point  to  not  a few  things  not  a little  incongruous 
and  out  of  harmony  with  each  other.  To  “ witch 
the  world  with  noble  horsmanship  ” would  seem 
to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  antique  horse-show  ; 
and  to  compel  all  things  about  it  to  combine  in 
artistic  harmony  to  this  end.  In  the  modern 
display  this  most  surely  cannot  be  seen,  and  is 
may  be  hardly  to  be  looked  for  ; but  it  serves  to 
show  how  much  there  is  in  the  future  to  be 
studied  and  to  bo  at  least  aimed  at.  We  have 
hardly  dared  to  hint  at  the  architectural  sur- 
roundings of  these  great  and  popular  gatherings, 
for  much  is  conjectured,  though  much  is  certain 
and  clearly  to  be  made  out  in  the  antique  shows. 
A very  slight  glance,  indeed,  is  enough  to  evi- 
dence how  much  has  to  be  done,  and  what  a wide 
field  there  is  for  improvement  here.  Indeed,  so 
strikingly  does  the  difference  between  tho  old  and 
the  new  make  itself  felt,  when  we  come  to  the 
architecture  of  the  matter,  that  we  are  apt  to 
forget  the  sculpturesque  portion  of  tho  work  and 
to  ask  for  tho  architecture  first.  We  need  not 
here  trust  altogether  to  the  ingenious  French 
painters  who  have  done  so  much  to  interpret 
these  curious  things,  for  we  may  see  not  a little  of  it 
on  coins  and  medals,  and  in  lragments  of  sculp- 
ture, and  thus  find  out,  without  possibility  of 
doubt  for  ourselves,  what  the  men  of  the  old 
world  did  for  their  recreation  and  amusement, 
and,  may  we  not  add,  for  their  own  instruction 
and  education,  and,  must  we  not  say  it,  high 
"civilisation!”  Art  always  present  surely  is 
one  6ign  of  thiB. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  OF  WORKMEN. 

It  seems  to  be  desired  that  opportunities 
should  be  afforded  to  workmen  to  obtain  a prac- 
tical and  scientific  knowledge  of  their  trades,  in 
order  to  emulate  the  great  developments  of 
manipulative  aud  intellectual  skill  in  certain 
branches  of  industry  on  the  Continent.  One 
main  object  sought  is  to  supplement  the  daily 
experience  of  apprentices,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  time  devoted  by  them  to  the  mastery 
of  their  several  crafts;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
to  complete  the  industrial  training  of  young 
journeymen,  and  stimulate  tho  faculty  of  inven-  ! 
tiou  for  useful,  rather  than  fanciful,  purposes  ; 
a point  of  the  utmost  interest,  if  we  remember 
the  waste  of  ingenuity  too  often  characteristic 
of  working-class  exhibitions.  Thus  w©  have 
tea-caddies  composed  of  2,000  bits,  hearthrugs 
wrought  from  shreds  of  every  uniform  in  the 
British  army,  and  kindred  trivialities  which  are, 
in  reality,  no  more  than  proofs  of  patience,  and 
an  indifference  to  the  substantial  ends  in  view. 
The  suggestion  that  a man  who  can  artistically 
piece  together  several  hundred  eccentrically- 
shaped  fragments  of  wood  or  cloth,  will  probably 
be  a good  hand  at  cabinet-making  or  pattern- 
drawing scarcely  holds  good,  because  it  is  rarely 
found  that  men  carry  these  ingenuities  into  their 
own  trades ; for,  as  a rule,  if  they  design  a 
pretty  bird-cage,  bird-cage  making  is  almost 
sure  not  to  be  their  habitual  vocation;  while  the 
contriver  of  a new  easy-ebair  is  very  likely  to  be 
a manfacturer  of  fishing-rods.  At  the  same 
time,  all  that  renders  home  pleasant  and  healthy 
to  tho  artisan  merits  the  warmest  encourage- 
ment ; so  that  window-gardens,  clean,  cheap, 
and  convenient  fowl-houses,  appliances  for  faci- 
litating comfort  and  tidiness  in  small  dwellings, 
and  so  forth,  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
But  the  true  utility  of  technical  culture,  under- 
stood in  its  broad  sense,  consists  in,  to  begin 
with,  a proper  knowledge  of  implements,  whether 
for  field-labour  or  the  workshop.  Let  the  tools 
be  those  of  sewing-machine  makers,  book- 
binders, hand-wrought  gold  chains,  or  whatever 
else  in  the  infinite  variety  presenting  itself,  here 
is  the  solid  ground  of  competition  for  the  British 
mechanic  and  his  fellows  in  America  or  Europe. 
Thus,  to  quote  an  example  or  two  at  random,  the 
Belgians  claim  to  have  invented  the  best  baking 
oven,  the  Germans  tho  best  shoe  last,  the  Dutch 
the  best  spectacles  for  ironworkers  and  founders, 


the  Badenese  the  best  cooperage,  and  the  last 
the  best  carpenter’s  bench,  tho  last  being  a 
claim  which  is  admitted  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent.  It  is  in  such  directions  that  the 
English  industrial  opportunity  lies,  and  it  is  in 
this  direction,  to  a great  degree,  that  an  honourable 
rivalry  should  be  stimulated.  The  French  have 
pushed  us  hard,  it  is  admitted,  in  the  matter  of 
punoheB  and  shears  for  working  by  hand  metals 
of  even  considerable  thickness,  together  with 
their  circular  saws,  mortising  machines,  and 
chisels,  excellent  alike  in  solidity  and  finish,  as 
the  shipwrights  of  Hamburg  and  the  seaports  of 
the  North  testify,  as  well  as  official  reports.  The 
Germans,  moreover,  are  making  swift  advances 
in  the  manipulation  of  steel  and  hardened  iron, 
and  attribute  their  success  principally  to  their 
system  of  capital  instruction.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  disparage  the  products  of  our  home  genius  in 
order  to  make  these  admissions ; since,  in  many 
instances,  England  keeps  the  lead,  and  the  only 
danger  is  lest  competition  abroad  should,  under 
the  influonce  of  superior  training,  overtake  and 
pass  her  in  the  race.  So  much,  indeed,  was 
lately  admitted  by  a lecturer  in  the  Technical 
Sobool  of  Mulheim,  who  told  his  hearers, — a 
most  intelligent  class  of  working  men,  interested 
in  a particular  sort  of  industry, — that  they  were 
far  behind  the  English  in  such  manufactures  as 
those  of  plumbago  crucibles,  syphon  condensers, 
distilling  apparatus,  smelting  furnaces,  the  assay 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  metal  refining  generally. 
These  people,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  almost 
live  in  a laboratory,  and  are  Bure,  after  this  hint, 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  their  books,  and 
multiply  their  experiments  quickly  and  intelli- 
gently enough.  All  that  the  English  workman 
has  to  do,  however,  is  to  maintain  his  relative 
position,  which  technical  study  alone  can  enable 
him  to  do.  If  we  can  make  boots  which  the 
Germans  are  glad  to  buy,  even  at  Mayenco  and 
Leipsic,  despite  their  admirable  shoe-lasts,  on 
account  of  their  cheapness  and  excellence,  why, 
it  is  asked,  not  assert  a similar  distinction  in 
other  arenas,  hard  as,  in  special  branches,  the 
rivalry  may  be  ? But  there  are  two  distinctive 
characteristics  of  technical  education  on  the 
Continent,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
The  first  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  idea, 
hackneyed  rather  in  expression  than  in  develop- 
ment, of  combining  amusement  with  instruction, 
children  are  taught,  not  only  to  practise  industry, 
but  also  to  delight  in  it,  and  in  new  contrivances 
connected  with  it,  from  their  tenderest  youth. 
There  is  no  hardship,  even  to  the  infant  pupils 
of  Amsterdam,  in  learning  to  draw  from  models  ;, 
to  plait  straw  ; to  twist,  fold,  and  cut  paper ; to 
play  with  dissected  maps,  and  ask  questions 
about  them  ; or  to  understand  how,  and  of  what 
materials,  a house  is  built.  On  the  contrary, 
these  little  exercises  afford  them  much  pleasure, 
without  over  weighing  their  intelligence,  as  the 
blight  young  faces  show;  although,  of  course, 
the  principle  in  injudicious  hands,  is  liable 
to  abuse.  In  tho  second,  fond  though  the  Conti- 
nental workman  is  of  his  song  and  of  merriment,  he 
generally  employs  himself  in  reflecting  upon,  and 
modelling,  as  it  were,  suggestions  associated  with 
his  own  craft,  whether  it  be  pottery,  mill  con- 
struction, the  foundations  of  structures,  the 
arrangement  of  staircases,  fixed  or  locomotive 
engines,  box-ing  metals,  carpentry,  dyeing,  or 
weaving.  To  encourage  this  exceedingly  valuable 
habit  of  the  mind,  the  Austrian  Government 
issues,  every  year,  a technical  dictionary  of  all 
the  tools  and  implements  used  in  industry,  which, 
though  costly,  is  available  for  the  working  maD, 
through  the  medium  of  free  libraries.  In  the 
preface  to  this  important  compilation,  it  is  in- 
variably reiterated, — “ In  all  occupations,  there 
are  many  grades,  and  to  reach  the  highest  is  an 
ambition  not  to  be  underrated  ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  not  easy  to  fulfil.”  On  the  other  hand, 
it  seem b an  equally  vital  point,  as  a matter  of 
technical  teaching,  that  not  merely  should  the 
workman  thoroughly  master  his  own  craft,  and 
thereby  elevate  himself  in  the  industrial  ranks ; 
but  that  he  should  comprehend  how  best  to 
apply  his  wages,  when  he  has  earned  them,  and 
this  is  said  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
moralising  upon  his  social  habits.  His  great 
necessities,  included  under  this  head,  are  The 
necessities  of  healthy  living,  the  possibilities  of 
humble  household  improvement,  the  fabrics 
which  will  wear  longest  and  be  the  most  service- 
able, the  food  that  is  most  palatable  and  nourish- 
ing— with  the  methods  of  preparing  it ; the 
difference  between  sham  and  substance  in  fur- 
niture, clothing,  and  all  else  essential;  and  the 
chances  of  benefiting  through  the  examples  of 
other  nations,  always  keeping  in  mind  the  con- 
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trasts  of  climate.  It  is  not  toomncli  to  say  that 
technical,  which  is  only  another  word  for  practi- 
cal, education  of  this  kind,  would  add  largely  to 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  working  classes. 
At  thesame  time,  it  need  by  no  means  be  under- 
stood that  these  are  the  limits  within  which,  or 
even  including  a thorough  knowledge  of  special 
craftsmanships,  the  education  we  are  speaking 
of  should  be  confined.  A thoughtful  and  keen- 
sighted  inventor  will  often  burst  every  bond  of 
habit,  and  find  himself  in  an  entirely  new  indus- 
trial region,  or  even  in  one  above  that  which  is 
commonly  described  as  industrial.  In  these 
cases  an  ordinary  institute  is  no  longer  a suffi- 
cient school  for  him,  albeit  he  might  not  be  of 
that  marvellous  genius  which  hammered  out 
from  a single  bar  of  iron  that  tree-like 
cross  at  Antwerp ; and  he  must  seek  a higher 
instruction,  wherever  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
find  it.  Nevertheless,  his  elementary  studies 
will  never  have  been  thrown  away.  In  the 
nature  of  things,  as  Porson  said,  such  instances 
must  of  necessity  comparatively  be  rare.  The 
inventor  is,  too  frequently,  among  the  most  self- 
deluded  of  men,  as  witness  the  Patent  Offices 
of  South  Kensington  and  Southampton-buildings, 
and  the  history  of  ten  thousand  disappointments 
external  to  them.  The  weeding  down,  as  it  were, 
of  this  ingenuity  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  the 
really  inventive  class,  but  would  rather  prevent 
their  ideas  from  being  confused  with  the  crude, 
the  stale,  and  the  impracticable ; and  here  are 
lines  of  definition  which  may  wisely  be  con- 
sidered in  any  provision  for  teaching.  That  it 
does  not  exclude  soience  is  a sign  of  common 
sense,  because  science  is  an  essential  element  in 
any  improving  industry; — chemistry,  for  ex- 
ample, as  applied  to  dyeing ; all  metallurgical 
trades,  tanning,  curriery,  plumbing,  glazing, 
calico  printing,  and  a hundred  other  industrial 
processes.  Every  handicraft,  indeed,  has  its 
exigencies  of  this  kind  varying  in  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  upon  which  the  workman 
plies  his  trade,  and,  these  being  adequately  met 
will  in  due  season  diffuse  a general  knowledge  of 
the  principles  necessary  to  constitute  an  intel- 
ligent and  improving  workman.  Regarded  in 
this  light,  the  importance  of  technical  training 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  all  the 
pedantries  of  some  Continental  systems  for 
adults  not  less  than  for  the  young,  can 
scarcely  be  over-est:mated,  since  it  must  tend  to 
raise  practical  industry  above  the  common  rule- 
of-thumb  principle;  for  every  day’s  toil  is  a 
fresh  lesson,  and  brings  with  it  a fresh  incentive. 
Only,  the  movement  runs  a risk,  under  particular 
influences,  of  being  schemed  out  too  large  and 
on  too  desultory  a surface.  In  one  respeot  the 
cultivation  sought  to  be  conferred  is  practical 
beyond  any  doubt;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  it  stimu- 
lates manual  dexterity,  and  what  is  familiarly 
called  “ cleverness,”  in  boys,  though  it  is  a way 
to  be  very  carefully  grooved  for  them,  if  we 
would  not  have  a surplus  of  erratic  facility,  lead- 
ing to  little  or  nothing.  It  frequently  occurs 
that  the  parents  of  a youth  allow  years  to  elapse 
before  deciding  what  to  do  with  him  ; but,  if  he 
belong  to  the  industrial  order,  there  are  tools 
which  every  lad  Bhould  know  how  to  use,  and 
which  he  can  never  regret  being  acquainted 
with,  quickening  as  they  do  his  suppleness  of 
hand  and  readiness  in  the  adaptation  of  physical 
strength,  confirming  him  in  habits  of  routine ; 
for,  although  routine  may  be  obnoxious  when  it 
absorbs  everything  else,  no  real  industry  is 
possible  without  it, — no  regularity,  no  efficiency, 
and,  therefore,  no  pi’Ogress.  In  factories,  of 
course,  a departure  from  routine  lies  exclusively 
within  the  province  of  the  employer ; but  in  the 
case  of  the  mechanio,  who  is  expected  to  know 
all  the  details  of  a complex  handicraft,  there  is 
room  for  a certain  independence  of  mind  and 
action,  though  thiB,  occasionally,  may  conduce  to 
accidents.  Some  other  points  are  commonly 
dwelt  upon,  and  one  is  the  necessity  of  technical 
learning  on  the  part  of  many  masters  themselves, 
and  the  jealousy  which  they  are  said,  from  time 
to  time,  to  exhibit  with  respect  to  the  superior 
training  of  their  workmen ; but  these  are  cir- 
cumstances which,  if  they  exist,  belong  to  an 
obsolete  period,  and  will  speedily  wear  out.  It 
is  the  same  in  a great  degree  with  the  evils  of 
the  apprentice  system, — the  confused  and  cum- 
bersome state  of  the  law;  the  irreconcilable 
grounds  of  dissatisfaction  often  arising  on  both 
sides  ; and  the  disjointed  nature  of  the  teaching. 
Thus,  many  masters  can  only  teach  part  of  a 
trade,  as,  for  instance,  country  coachmakers, 
who  have  the  bodies  built  in  towns,  and  simply 
undertake  to  dress  and  decorate  them.  Here 
the  technical  knowledge  acquired  from  experi- 1 


ence  is  necessarily  limited,  and  a oarriage- 
builder’s  apprentice,  nominally  so  styled,  may, 
at  tke  expiration  of  his  term,  know  hardly  any- 
thing of  carriage-building.  The  most  important 
point  of  any  is,  however,  the  gradual  recognition 
by  the  working  classes,  and  especially,  be  it 
marked,  by  those  which  are  already  the  best 
educated,  that  there  is  a trying  race  before 
them,  that  long  vistas  of  study  must  be  contem- 
plated, and  that  the  world  is  moving  upon  some- 
thing more  than  an  easy  level,  with  nothing  but 
emptiness  behind,  and  nothing  but  monotony  in 
front.  It  is  technical  teaching  which  is  to  render 
the  workman  of  the  future  worthy  of  his  work, 
and  capable  of  it. 


CAST  AND  WROUGHT  IRON  GIRDERS, 
AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  BUILDING 
PURPOSES. 

architectural  associatiox. 

Ax  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session  was 
held  last  Friday  evening,  the  28th  ult.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  when  Messrs. 
Robert  Foster  and  H.  B.  Buckley  were  elected 
members. 

Voces  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Edward 
C.  Robins  for  accompanying  the  members  of  the 
Association  over  the  New  School  and  Clergy 
House  attached  to  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Wells- 
street;  and  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  M.A., 
for  permitting  them  to  inspect  the  building 
and  enabling  them  to  see  a number  of  objeots 
of  interest  connected  with  it  on  the  occasion  of 
their  recent  visit. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  (secretary)  announced 
that  the  next  visit  would  take  place  on  June  5th, 
(Saturday),  the  place  selected  being  the  New 
Floating  Swimming  Baths  adjoining  Charing- 
cross  Bridge,  after  which  it  was  proposed  to 
visit  the  New  Offices  of  the  London  School 
Board  on  the  Embankment. 

Mr.  Richard  Moreland,  jun.,  then  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Detail  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Girders, 
and  their  Application  to  Building  Purposes.” 
The  conditions  of  equilibrium  under  whioh 
the  safety  of  a structure  consisted  were,  he  said, 
in  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  or,  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  the 
whole  structure,  including  the  loaded  supports. 
The  forces  generated  by  this  total  load  being 
resisted  by  the  supporting  pressures  or  the 
resistance  of  the  foundations,  the  strength  of 
structure  should  be  such  that  the  whole  of  it 
should  be  in  equilibrium  when  it  was  loaded 
with  its  maximum  weight,  so  that  the  greatest 
stress  on  any  given  portion  or  piece  of  the 
structure  should  not  deform  that  particular 
portion.  The  Btress  in  each  part  must  not  be 
greater  than  the  material  could  bear  with  its 
ordinary  working  load  with  its  proper  faotor  of 
safety.  Though  the  greatest  stress  which  might 
come  upon  each  portion  might  not  cause  imme- 
diate fracture,  yet  it  must  be  of  such  strength 
that  it  might  not  suffer  by  fatigue  or  disintegra- 
tion of  its  particles,  whereby  suoh  injury  might 
be  done  to  it  as  would  cause  its  fracture  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  component  parts  of  a 
structure  should  not  only  possess  the  element  of 
strength,  but  also  that  of  stiffness  and  rigidity. 
The  proportion  of  its  dimensions  should  be  such 
that  it  should  not  be  capable  of  being  deformed, 
twisted,  or  put  out  of  shape.  The  general 
stability  of  a building  depended  on  the  way  in 
which  it  was  tied  and  bound  together,  not  only 
by  its  internal  framework,  but  also  its  main  lines 
of  masonry.  For  the  last  thirty  years  girders 
had  been  employed  largely  in  the  construction  of 
large  and  extensive  buildings,  and  had  been 
carried  to  considerable  spans,  and  support  very 
great  loads,  much  greater  than  the  original 
structures  where  “wood-beams  ” were  employed. 
Girders  were  maintained  also  in  equilibrium  by 
their  own  weight,  and  the  load  whioh  they  sup- 
ported being  acted  upon  by  the  attraction 
of  the  earth.  The  stability  and  strength  of  a 
loaded  girder  depended  on  the  equilibrium  that 
must  exist  between  the  forces  occasioned  by  its 
own  weight  and  the  load  which  it  supported,  and 
the  sum  of  the  molecular  forces  and  reactions 
whioh  resisted  them.  They  had  still  the  “ law 
of  gravitation”  acting  on  the  girder  and  the 
cohesive  nature  of  the  material,  audits  resistance 
to  crushing  action  against  that  force.  Girders, 
by  supporting  loads  in  structures,  played  a very 
important  part  in  their  construction  ; consider- 
able loads  were  necessarily  accumulated  upon 
them  from  large  areas  of  loaded  floors,  and  eo 
discharged  great  weights  upon  their  supports, 
either  columns  or  piers  in  walls,  so  that  it 


became  important  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
support  as  much  as  the  design  and  construction 
of  the  girder.  The  action  of  the  load  on  a girder 
produced  vertical  forces  upon  its  supports,  and 
at  the  same  time  tended  to  shear  the  girder  at 
these  supports.  The  shearing  strain,  as  it  was 
commonly  termed,  varied  as  the  load  was  con- 
centrated or  distributed.  The  relative  strength 
of  a girder  depended  on  the  way  in  which  it  was 
loaded  and  supported.  A girder  would  carry 
double  the  load  if  equally  distributed  that  it 
would  if  it  were  in  the  centre.  It  was  important 
in  large  structural  girders  that  the  weight  of  the 
girder  itself  Bhould  be  considered  as  a portion 
of  its  load.  Wrought-iron  plate  girders  had 
merely  a web  and  two  angle  irons  at  each 
flange  ; the  depth  might  vary  from  12  in.  to  3 ft. 
Of  course  they  could  be  made  of  a less  depth 
than  12  in.,  but  then  they  were  in  comparison 
with  rolled  iron  girders,  and  it  was  then  a matter 
of  judgment  which  should  be  used.  The  web 
might  be  varied  in  thickness  from  -jV  ih.  to  ^ in., 
or  for  the  deeper  girders  it  might  be  thickened 
to  | in.  The  angle-irons  might  vary  from 
3 x 3 x f to  6 x 6 x $.  These  girders  of  light 
loads  were  rigid  and  simply  constructed.  They 
did  not  require  stiffness  up  to  15  in. ; beyond 
that  they  required  stiffening  according  to  their 
length  and  depth,  and  the  way  in  which  the  load 
was  distributed  upon  them.  The  portion  of  the 
web  nearest  the  flanges  partook  to  a certain 
extent  of  flange  strain,  and  might  be  taken  into 
calculation  from  the  flange  area.  Where  the 
girder  supported  floors  on  either  side  of  it,  the 
upper  flange  might  be  kept  nearly  level  with 
the  top  of  the  joists  ; the  floor-boards  being  laid 
immediately  over ; the  girders  being  thus  im- 
mersed in  the  construction  were  stiffened  side- 
ways. Tie-rods  should  be  carried  from  girder 
to  girder  through  the  web,  and  then  into  the 
wall,  as  the  mere  fastening  of  the  timbers  to  the 
girder  was  not  sufficient  to  take  side  strains. 
The  rivet-holes  securing  the  angle  irons  to  the 
web  need  not  be  less  than  6 in.  pitch ; the  rivets 
from  J in.  to  £ in.  diameter.  Flange  girders 
were  similar  to  the  web-plate  girders,  with  the 
exception  of  having  flange-plates  riveted  upon 
the  angle-irons  at  each  flange ; but  the  rivet- 
holes  which  were  made  in  the  angle-irons  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  flange-plates  to 
them  reduced  the  strength  of  the  angles,  and 
so  an  addition  had  to  be  made  to  the  flange- 
plate  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  rivet- 
holes  in  both  angles  and  flanges.  The  loss  was 
calculated  at  about  17  to  18  per  cent.  The 
plate-girders  being  of  equal  section  throughout, 
a certain  amount  of  metal  was  wasted  ; whereas, 
in  the  flange-girders,  the  flanges  and  angles 
could  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  the  sections 
more  proportionate  to  the  strains  which  passed 
through  them  ; so  that  this  fact  tended  to  coun- 
terbalance the  reduction  caused  by  the  rivet- 
holes  already  mentioned.  With  regard  to  box- 
girders,  these  were  used  when  a considerable 
width  was  required  in  proportion  to  the  depth. 
There  was  no  theoretical  advantage  of  a box- 
girder  over  a plate-girder ; but  the  only  advan- 
tage that  could  be  claimed  for  a box-girder  over 
a plate-girder  was  that  in  isolated  positions,  or 
where  there  was  a possibility  of  side  strain  act- 
ing upon  it,  the  webs  and  angles  of  the  girder 
act  as  flanges  to  resist  such  strain.  Box- 
girders  being  usually  of  a greater  width  than 
plate-girders,  the  flanges  thus  made  the  girder 
stiffer  laterally.  Plate -gussets  in  large  box- 
girders  should  be  used  at  close  intervals.  In  all 
three  classes  of  girders  the  webs  should  be 
graduated,  and  become  thinner  towards  the 
centre,  being  the  thickest  at  the  ends.  The 
stiffness  in  box-girders  might  be  placed  with 
advantage  inside  the  web,  and  so  be  riveted 
to  both  angles  and  web,  the  ends  of  the  stiffener 
touching  the  inner  side  of  both  flanges.  It  was 
advantageous  sometimes  to  use  two  plate-girders 
instead  of  a box-girder,  and  bolt  them  together ; 
this  was  very  useful  for  slinging  purposes,  as  the 
bolts  could  be  made  to  pass  between  the  two 
girders.  In  respect  of  the  discharge  of  weight 
from  the  end  of  girders,  where  considerable  loads 
rest  on  girders,  it  was  important  to  find  the 
amount  of  load  discharged  on  each  support ; and 
very  often  the  accumulation  of  weight  became  very 
intense  on  one  support.  In  those  cases  where  a 
pier,  or  a sufficiently  large  one,  was  not  available, 
the  discharge  Bhould  be  taken  by  a girder  resting 
upon  the  line  of  wall  of  sufficient  length  and 
strength  to  distribute  that  discharge  on  the 
wall,  whioh  it  might  be  capable  of  supporting ; 
stones,  unless  of  considerable  thickness,  oould 
not  be  depended  upon.  A cantilever  or  semi- 
girder, was  a lever  whioh  was  a beam  fixed  at 
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one  extremity  only  and  supporting  a weight  at 
the  other  ; it  was  subject  to  transverse  strains. 
The  upper  edge  being  extended,  and  the  lower 
compressed ; and  it  had  a tendency  to  overturn 
tho  structure  to  which  it  was  fixed.  Strains  in 
webs  were  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy ; they 
might  be  vertical,  diagonal,  and  curved.  If 
vertical  they  must  be  diagonal,  for  the  weight  or 
load  plaood  on  a girder  exerted  a vertical  force 
in  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth, 
and  this  was  generated  into  horizontal  forces  at 
both  flanges,  so  that  the  web  must  be  under 
diagonal  strains,  because  the  vertical  force  was 
converted  into  a horizontal  one.  The  primary 
idea  of  a web  might  be  taken  from  a single  series 
of  bracing,  and  supposing  those  braces  to  be 
crossed,  and  additional  ones  added  so  as  to  fill 
up  the  whole  of  the  vacant  space,  there  would 
then  be  Bofficient  iron  in  the  braces  to  make  two 
webs  in  consequence  of  their  over-lapping,  so 
j that  the  continuous  web  would  always  be  more 
* advantageous,  as  regarded  strength,  than  the 
bracing  in  lattice  girders,  provided  it  was  con- 
venient to  employ  it.  Shearing  straiu  at  the 
centre  of  a girder  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
with  the  load  equally  distributed,  was  nothing, 
and  at  the  other  sections  was  the  sum  of  the 
weights  between  that  section  and  the  centre. 
Tho  shearing  strain  at  any  section  was  the 
i pressure  transmitted  to  the  abutment  through 
that  section,  and  was  equal  to  the  lines  of  ordi- 
nates of  a triangle,  and  the  sectional  area  of  the 
web  should  vary  accordingly  to  that  ratio,  being 
thickest  at  the  ends  and  thinnest  in  the  centre. 
Tho  thickness  of  the  flanges  varying  in  the  form 
of  a parabola,  being  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
thinnest  at  the  ends.  All  structures  which 
spanned  a space  either  thrusted  their  supports 
from  each  other,  or  dragged  their  supports  to- 
wards each  other,  or  pressed  their  supports  by 
vertical  forces.  In  the  first  case  might  be  in- 
cluded brick  or  masonry  arches,  and  other  arched 
structures  in  iron  or  wood.  The  spring  or  skew- 
back  on  which  the  arch  was  supported  was  in- 
( dined  in  proportion  to  the  span  of  the  arch,  and 
' the  reason  why  arches  maintained  their  position 
i was,  in  the  first  place,  the  resistance  of  the  ma- 
teria.1  to  compression,  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
stability,  and  the  resistance  of  the  spring  or  the 
skewbacks  to  the  thrust  imposed  upon  them. 
However,  in  the  case  of  semicircular  arches,  tho 
springing  being  of  course  horizontal,  these  arches 
discharged  their  own  and  the  weight  they  sup- 
ported downwards  in  a vertical  direction ; but 
| all  arches  whose  skewbacks  were  inclined  to  act 
as  a wedge  did  have  a tendency  to  drive  their 
; supports  outwards.  The  arched  ribs  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  at 
■ Chelsea,  might  be  cited  as  examples  of  arched 
ribs  composed  of  wrought  iron,  and  Southwark 
Bridge  as  an  example  of  arched  ribs  of  cast-iron. 
Suspension- bridges,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a 
series  of  rods  or  chains  slung  from  piers,  and 
I securely  anchored  to  the  Bide  of  the  space  to  be 
spanned.  One  of  the  earliest  bridges  was  the 
Menai  Bridge,  by  Telford,  with  a central  span  of 
I 580  feet,  a versed  sine  of  50  ft.,  and  two  side 
spans  of  258  ft.  and  199  ft. ; the  height  from 
high-water  mark  to  the  under  side  of  the  bridge 
was  about  100  ft.  Another  example  of  a sus- 
pension-bridge was  the  one  which  was  built  in 
18G7  by  Mr.  John  A.  Roebling,  an  American 
engineer,  over  the  river  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  of 
1,057  ft.  span,  this  having,  in  addition  to  chains, 
inclined  rods  from  the  piers  to  the  platform  to 
keep  the  bridge  free  from  undulatory  motion, 
which  was  caused  by  the  passage  of  traffic 
across  it.  Another  example  might  be  given 
of  a suspension-bridge  which  was  designed  by 
Mr.  It.  M.  Ordish,  iu  1857,  over  the  river 
Moldan,  at  Prague  ; the  span  was  not 
. very  great,—  about  492  fc. ; but  he  had  intro- 
duced  inclined  suspeDsion-rods  from  the  piers  to 
I & strong  continuous  girder  which  supported  the 
I|  platform  on  either  side.  These  rods  or  chains 
d maintained  the  girder  in  balance  ; the  suspension- 
\ chain  was  also  carried  the  whole  length  of  the 
l bridge,  and  attached  by  vertical  rods  to  it.  This 
i|  method  of  construction  made  the  structure  more 
i:  in  the  form  of  a girder  than  a suspension-bridge. 
The  first  two  straight  rods  were  attached  to  the 

I tower,  and  slung  the  bridge  at  82  ft.  from  tho 
centre  of  each  tower ; the  seoond  two  slung  the 
bridge  at  164  ft.  from  the  towers,  leaving  a space 
of  164  ft.  to  bo  supported  by  two  further  chains, 
■which  met  each  other  at  the  centre  of  the  sus- 
pension chain  proper.  No  wave  or  undulation 
could  thus  be  produced,  as  the  principal  portion 
of  the  supports  were  suspended  by  straight  rods, 
i The  main  and  side  span  inclined  links  were  all 
I attached  to  the  archway  at  five  points,  dividing 
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the  girder  into  six  lengths ; the  side  spans  were 
supported  by  the  chains  at  one  point  82  ft.  from 
the  centre  of  the  pier  ; the  other  straight  in- 
clined link  went  to  the  side  span  at  the  point  of 
support;  the  width  of  the  roadway  was  31  ft., 
the  carriage-way  20  ft.,  and  two  footways  5 ft. 
6 in.  each.  The  ohains  were  anchored  on  one 
side  in  the  rook,  on  the  other  was  an  artificial 
foundation  ; the  main  chains  were  of  flat  homo- 
geneous steel,  14  ft.  long  and  4 in.  by  1 in.  cross 
section.  Each  link  was  tested  to  22  tons  per 
square  inch  without  permanent  set.  The  main 
girders  supporting  the  roadway  were  7 ft.  deep  ; 
the  cross  girders  were  32  ft.  long  and  2 ft.  deep, 
being  placed  at  intervals  of  6 ft.  10  in.  They 
had  the  combination  of  both  arch  and  sus- 
pension-bridge in  the  stupendous  structure 
which  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei  erected  for  the 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Railway  Company  over 
the  river  damar,  at  Saltash,  commonly  known 
as  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge.  It  not  only 
showed  boldness  of  conception,  but  also  great 
ingenuity  of  construction  ; and  in  it  they  had  an 
illustration  of  the  faot  that  in  the  arches  the 
whole  of  the  metal  supporting  the  load  was  in 
compression,  and  in  suspension-bridges  the  whole 
of  tho  metal  supporting  the  load  was  in  tension. 
By  the  combination  of  the  arch  and  the  suspen- 
sion-bridge, they  got  a structure  independent  of 
any  thrust  or  pull,  the  whole  of  the  strains  being 
inherent  in  the  structure  itself,  which  trans- 
mitted its  pressure,  due  to  its  own  weight  and 
that  of  its  load,  in  a vertical  direction  upon  its 
supports.  The  bowstring  system  of  girders  was 
that  of  the  construction,  where  one  member  was 
horizontal  and  the  other  curved  upwards,  forming 
an  arch,  or  downwards,  forming  a suspension 
flange.  The  design  of  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  was 
to  keep  the  upper  member  sufficiently  high  to 
enable  a train  to  pass  beneath  it,  as  the  upper 
tube  was  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge,  but  in 
ordinary  bowstring  bridges,  whore  there  was  a 
bow  on  each  side,  the  lower  member  was  made 
horizontal.  A bowstring  girder,  in  consequence 
of  its  uniformity  of  strength,  was  the  lightest 
of  all  girders.  Tho  tension. rod  or  tie-beam  re- 
ceived a tonsion  equal  to  the  horizontal  thrust 
of  the  bow,  and  a bending  action  due  to  the  load 
between  any  pair  of  suspenders.  With  an  unequal 
load,  some  of  the  Buspenders  might  be  columns 
in  compression,  and  some  ties  at  various  times, 
as  the  load  was  varied.  If  the  girder  was  with- 
out diagonal  braces,  then  its  strength  would 
depend  on  the  stiffness  of  the  bow.  The  thrust 
on  the  curved  flange  of  a bowstring  varied  as  the 
secant  of  the  inclination.  It  was  stated  that  the 
first  bowstring  girder  was  designed  by  Alexander 
Nasmyth  in  1796,  the  father  of  the  inventor  of 
the  steam  hammer.  It  was  a bowstring  bridge 
of  3,000  fc.  span.  Menai  tubular  bridge  was 
another  fine  example  of  girder  construction,  and 
was  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  wronght- 
iron  tubular  construction  to  bridge-work.  But 
the  first  application  of  wrought-iron  girders 
was  at  the  bridge  at  Chalk  Farm  over  the  North- 
Western  Railway,  erected  in  1846,  by  Mr.  R. 
Stephenson.  As  to  truss-girders,  wooden  beams 
might  be  trussed  to  carry  considerable  loads 
with  iron  truss-rods.  The  proportion  of  iron 
required  for  a truss,  as  in  ordinary  lattice- 
girders  and  that  of  the  Bollman  truss,  and  that 
of  the  Fink  truss,  was  as  262,  370,  396.  These 
trusses  semed  to  have  no  advantage  over  an 
ordinary  lattice-girder,  provided  that  they  were 
made  ot  equal  depths.  Where  girders  were 
unequally  loaded,  and  supported  at  both  ends, 
the  tensile  strain  on  the  flanges  might  be  dis! 
covered  by  projecting  lines  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  each  of  the  weights  as  ordinates, 
these  lines  being  proportioned  to  the  weight  dis- 
charged upon  these  points;  if  from  each  of 
these  points  lines  be  drawn  to  the  end  of  the 
girder,  forming  a series  of  triangles,  the  apex  of 
each  being  the  points  already  referred  to  in  the 
line  of  pressures  ; and  if  these  lines  be  projected, 
and  the  distance  of  eaoh  intersection  of  all  the 
lines  be  taken  and  added  to  tho  apex  of  each 
triangle  in  the  same  line  of  projection,  then  the 
curve  drawn  through  the  points  thus  obtained 
would  bo  equal  to  the  total  strain  produced  upon 
the  girder  by  the  applied  weights.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son  s first  idea  of  designing  the  tubular  bridge 
was  to  conceive  two  oast-iron  beams,  of  equal 
flanges,  16  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  deep,  laid  side  by 
side,  the  whole  of  the  metal  in  the  flanges  being 
transferred  to  the  space  between  the  webs.  This 
idea  was  ultimately  worked  out  in  the  section  of 
the  bridge  now  in  existence.  The  shearing  strain 
in  girders,  supported  at  both  ends,  was  decreased 
as  the  centre  was  approached.  The  deflection  of 
smaller  beams,  from  their  own  weight,  was  as 


the  square  of  their  lineal  dimensions.  In  de- 
signing wrought-iron  girders,  it  was  important 
to  collect  the  whole  of  the  metal  as  far  away 
from  the  neutral  axis  as  possible,  and  to 
accumulate  it  in  the  flanges,  leaving  the  web 
and  its  stiffening  to  take  up  the  intermediate 
strains  as  might  be  required.  The  resistance 
that  cast-iron  girders  gave  to  a compressive 
strain  was  from  40  to  42  tons  per  square  inch 
as  a crushing  Btraiu,  from  6 to  8 tons  for  a 
tensile  strain,  so  that  tho  area  of  the  flanges  of 
cast-iron  girders  should  bo  in  this  proportion — 
about  6 or  7 to  1.  The  upper  flange,  however, 
where  the  girder  was  isolated  and  not  held  in 
position  by  the  structure  itself,  should  bo  pro- 
portionally wide  according  to  each  particular 
case,  as  the  upper  flange  had  to  resist  flexure 
which  would  possibly  deform  it  before  compres- 
sion of  the  flange  could  occur ; but  where  the 
web  and  upper  flange  were  supported  by  the 
structure  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  arches  and 
flooring,  the  theoretical  proportion  might  be 
taken.  Cast-iron  girders  should  not  be  proved 
beyond  their  working  strain  if  they  were  to  be 
used  afterwards.  If  it  was  desired  to  see 
the  effect  of  the  strain  upon  the  girder,  select  a 
few  and  destroy  them  by  the  proof;  tho  fucts  of 
the  case  would  then  show  the  conditions  under 
which  the  girder  existed.  It  was  not  advisabla 
to  use  cast-iron  girders  of  a greater  length  than 
25  ft.,  and  depth  of  l-20th  span,  to  carry  con- 
siderable loads.  Wrought  - iron  became  as 
economical  and  safer ; and  also  iu  the  event  of 
girders  being  heated  to  redness  duriDg  a fire, 
wrought-iron  was  likely  to  stand  the  cooling 
action  of  water  poured  on  it  better  than  cast- 
iron.  After-  the  fire  at  Hadley’s  Flour  Mills,  in 
Thames-street,  it  was  discovered  that  the  great 
portion  of  the  girders  that  had  fallen  were  Bhorn 
off  close  to  the  bearing,  and  this  could  not  have 
occurred  if  there  had  been  any  particular  load 
upon  them.  The  girders  had  evidently  been 
red  hot  in  the  fire,  and  the  bearing  being  im- 
mersed in  the  wall,  partook  of  the  wall  tempera- 
ture, so  there  was  unequal  temperature  set  up 
in  the  girders,  and  the  water  which  was  used  to 
put  out  the  fire  cooled  it  down  at  the  junction 
where  the  varying  temperatures  occurred,  and  so 
fractured  the  girders  at  that  place ; this  would 
not  have  occurred  if  the  girders  had  been 
wrought-iron.  It  was  important  that  girders, 
if  they  had  to  wi  hstand  fire,  should  be 
encased  in  either  plaster  or  wood.  Cast-iron 
would,  no  doubt,  withstand  the  heat  as  well  as 
wrought-iron,  but  would  not  bear  any  shock 
during  the  time  that  it  was  kept  heated.  Iu  a 
diagram  before  them  hd  showed  a design  for 
encasing  wrought-iron  girders  completely  in  con- 
crete. The  girders  were  formed  continuously 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  and 
were  made  in  two  parts,  and  one  was  fixed  on 
either  side  of  the  columns.  Each  of  them  was 
composed  of  a simple  angle-iron,  5x4x£  in. 
for  each  of  the  flanges,  and  the  bracing  was 
composed  of  5 x 5 x £ in.  angles  for  the  first  bar, 
and  4 x 4 x £ in.  for  the  second  bar.  The  girder 
was  thus  an  open  braced  parallel  girder,  15  in. 
deep,  the  concrete  being  2i  in.  thick  on  both  top 
and  bottom,  so  that  these  girders  were  immersed 
in  a concrete  block  20  in.  deep.  Bow-string 
girders,  10  fc.  9 in.  long,  15  in.  deep,  were  placed 
one  over  each  column,  and  three  between ; 
the  girders  were  15  ft.  long,  and  12  ft.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre ; the  bow-strings  wero 
thus  3 ft.  9 in.  apart ; they  were  composed 
3 x 3 x in.  angle-iron  for  the  top  and  bottom 
flanges,  with  3 x -$s  in.  flat  iron  to  connect  them 
together.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
was  that  the  block  of  concrete  was  not  separated 
by  tho  webs  of  either  the  main  or  transverse 
girders,  but  adhered  through  the  braces;  an 
effectual  coherence  was  thereby  made,  and  the 
whole  of  the  iron  composing  tho  floor  was  im- 
mersed in  one  solid  block  of  concrete  from  one 
end  of  the  building  to  the  other;  this  floor  was 
calculated  to  carry  a load  of  3 cwt.  to  1 fc.  super- 
ficial. It  was  proposed  that  the  columns  should 
also  be  cased  bv  using  a sheet-iron  cylinder 
made  in  three  segments,  and  working  on  hinges, 
and  putting  it  round  the  column  with  a space  of 
about  3 in.  all  round,  between  the  interior  of  the 
casing  and  the  outside  of  the  column,  and  then 
to  pour  some  fire-proof  material  into  this  space, 
either  cement  or  plaster,  and  when  that  was  set 
to  remove  the  casing.  This  was  designed  for  a 
warehouse  for  inflammable  materials.  It  was 
believed  that  this  would  effectually  prevent  tho 
spread  of  fire,  as  the  whole  of  the  iron  would 
be  encased. 

It  was  found  that  when  girders  were  deflected, 
the  lines  which  were  originally  vertical  and 
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parallel  in  the  web,  would  not  be  vertical, 
but  would  form  wedge-shaped  segments  on  the 
girder ; but  all  the  lines  were  straight,  so  that 
the  two  lines  at  the  ends  of  the  girder,  if  pro- 
jected, would  meet  at  some  distance  from  the 
girder.  Now  this  same  effect  took  place  only  in 
another  way  in  columns.  The  pressure,  with  the 
greatest  care  possible,  could  never  be  applied  to 
a column  of  10  diameters  to  length,  so  as  to 
transmit  the  strain  through  all  the  particles 
equally,  so  that  one  portion  strained  to  a greater 
extent  than  another,  and  bent  the  columns  from 
the  ends  by  the  action  of  the  pressure.  This 
was  exactly  similar  to  the  girder  beiDg  pressed 
in  the  centre  and  becoming  deflected,  and  the 
under-side  of  the  girder  becoming  unparallel. 
Of  course  the  point  of  flexure  in  the  column 
would  be  a point  opposite  to  that  where  the 
strain  occurred.  A fine  example  of  a curved 
girder  were  the  arched  iron  ribs  of  the  St. 
Pancras  Railway  Station.  The  arch  was  240  ft. 
span  internally,  by  96  ft.  high  from  the  springing 
to  the  top.  Prom  the  springing  to  the  under- 
side of  the  tie-girder  was  6 ft.  The  tie  itself 
was  composed  of  girders  which  were  supported 
on  columns,  and  this  supported  the  whole  of  the 
floor  of  the  station.  The  ribs  were  6 ft.  deep 
and  18  in.  in  width,  tapering  to  2 ft.  6 in.  at  the 
base ; the  depth  was  one  quarter  of  the  span  ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  ribs  was  about  20  ft.  high, 
of  solid  plates ; and  the  rest  was  composed  of 
open  brace-work.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Barlow.  The  whole  construction  might 
be  taken  as  a girder,  the  rib  forming  the  upper 
flange,  and  the  tie  forming  the  lower  flange, 
without  any  immediate  bracing  whatever.  Any 
segment  of  this  rib  might  be  assumed  to  act  in 
the  form  of  a girder ; and,  suppose  one-half 
of  it  to  aot  as  a prop  or  strut,  the  other  por- 
tion would  act  as  a girder,  and  the  line  of 
equilibrium  would  not  pass  outside  the  line  of 
structure  ; and,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  arched 
rib,  portions  of  it  might  act  as  girders,  one  side 
being  in  compression,  and  the  other  in  tension, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  line  of  compression 
might  pass  outBide  the  structure  at  the  base,  one 
’flange  having  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  take  the 
whole  compression.  The  strength  in  the  crown 
was  greatly  in  exoess  of  that  whioh  was  really 
required.  The  structure  gave  a very  good 
example  of  the  arched  rib  with  a tied  base,  with- 
out internal  bracing,  the  bracing  being  within 
■the  rib  itself.  Where  a considerable  concen- 
trated load  was  discharged  upon  piers  iu  a 
building  by  a girder  being  placed  over  them, 
and  this  girder  being  supposed  to  discharge 
the  strain  equally  on  each  of  the  piers,  then  the 
sills  of  the  openings  between  the  piers  should  be 
girders  also,  or  inverted  arches.  The  base  of 
the  pier  would  receive  just  as  much  pressure  as 
the  top  of  it,  making,  therefore,  an  unequal 
discharge  of  pressure  in  the  structure  beneath, 
and  between  the  piers.  A case  in  point  might  be 
noticed.  The  window-sills  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
were  bent  in  an  up  ward  direction  from  the  pressure 
being  discharged  on  the  piers  at  the  side,  and 
not  between  the  piers,  as  it  should  be  ; whereas, 
if  some  inverted  arches  had  been  placed  under 
the  sills  to  discharge  the  weight,  this  would  not 
have  occurred.  This  was  also  the  case  with 
foundations.  Walls  with  continuous  foundations 
•should  not  have  isolated  piers  merely  laid  upon 
the  line  of  structure  without  having  inverted 
^arches  or  girders.  Foundations  should  never  act 
as  girders;  the  whole  of  the  foundations  should 
be  in  compression.  The  only  way  to  make  them 
act  as  girders  was  to  put  a girder  on  the  top  of 
them,  or  some  inverted  arches  over  the  sub- 
structure. In  granaries  and  stores  considerable 
load  8 had  to  be  taken  by  the  side  partitions  and 
w alls, — so  much  so  that  there  was  often  a greater 
load  upon  the  walls  and  partitions  than  upon  the 
base  or  floor  of  the  structure.  The  loads  being 
very  unequally  distributed,  especially  where  the 
spaces  were  being  filled  or  emptied,  the  author 
had  designed  structures  for  testing  a side  strain 
equal  to  from  10  to  15  cwt.  per  square  foot  at 
the  base  of  the  structure  by  employing  thick 
corrugated  iron  as  a skin  or  basis  for  the  parti- 
tion, with  a system  of  joists  or  girders  on  either 
side,  and  these  being  bolted  through  the  corru- 
gated iron,  so  that  there  was  a system  of  girders 
on  either  side  of  the  corrugated  iron.  Ties  act- 
ing as  columns  at  the  same  time,  were  placed 
at  intervals  of  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft. ; these  passed 
through  the  walls  of  the  structure  in  the  case 
before  them.  There  was  a series  of  spaces  40  ft. 
square  and  50  ft.  in  height;  these  were  divided 
by  two  cross  partitions,  supporting  in  each  space 
of  20  ft.  square  a load  of  about  270  tons,  and  as 
one  space  was  filled  another  might  be  being 


emptied,  so  that  each  side  might  be  alternately 
put  in  compression  or  tension,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Each  tie,  indeed,  had  to  act  as  a tie-rod,  as 
a column,  and  as  a girder;  it  had  to  act  as  a tie 
and  a column,  because  of  the  alternate  extension 
or  compression,  whether  the  space  itself  was 
filled,  or  the  adjoining  space  was  filled;  it  had 
to  act  as  a girder,  because  when  the  space  was 
being  emptied,  the  drag  of  the  grain  downward 
acted  upon  the  tie  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
descending  mass ; the  external  walls  had  to  be 
tied  with  longitudinal  tie-rods  in  the  same  line 
with  the  ties,  within  the  spaces,  by  having  ties 
built  in  or  bolted  to  the  wall ; the  walls  only  had 
an  outward  thrust,  and  were  not  acted  upon  in 
two  or  three  directions,  like  the  partitions.  The 
corrugated  iron  was  about  | in.  thick,  and  5 in. 
flute ; the  flutes  were  placed  horizontally,  and 
the  Bpaces  between  the  first  set  of  girders,  which 
were  vertical,  were  3 ft.,  and  the  corrugated  iron 
was  made  in  a continuous  sheet  right  through 
the  building,  both  vertically  and  horizontally ; 
the  vertical  girders  were  made  continuous  on 
either  side  of  the  corrugated  iron  ; and  the  main 
girders  which  supported  these  vertical  girders 
were  horizontal,  and  also  ran  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  They  acted  not  only  as  girders, 
but  as  ties  to  the  wall : the  corrugated  iron  also 
assisted  them.  Tie-rods  were  taken  from  these 
girders,  and  carried  through  the  building  con- 
tinuously, and  strongly  fastened  to  the  walls. 
This  construction  was  light,  and  exceedingly 
strong ; it  had  been  in  use  for  Beveral  years,  and 
no  flexure  had  taken  place,  loads  of  15  cwt. 
being  discharged  at  the  foot  of  some  of  these 
structures. 

The  President  said  there  could  be  but  one 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  paper 
just  rear  to  the  meeting.  It  showed  them  the 
necessity  of  studying  the  subject  for  themselves, 
for  there  were  very  few  of  them  who  had  not 
met  with  the  question  of  iron  and  its  applica- 
tion to  building  purposes  in  the  course  of  their 
practice. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  in  speaking  of  the  construction 
of  the  Menai  bridge,  thought  that  the  author^of 
the  paper  had  not  given  credit  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Fairbairn  in  regard  to  the  Bhare  that  he 
had  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  glad  that  the  subject  of 
iron  construction  was  especially  treated  in  some 
of  the  classes  attached  to  the  Association,  for  the 
tendency  was  still  very  much  to  neglect  its  study, 
especially  by  the  younger  members  of  the  society, 
who  were  apt  to  be  drawn  by  the  more  attractive 
branches  of  the  profession. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  state  of  private  Bill  business  in  resuming 
after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  may  be  epitomised. 

There  were  262  Bills  on  the  general  list  at 
starting,  fourteen  of  which  did  not  reach  the 
first  reading,  which  leaves  a residue  of  248. 
The  Lords  commenced  proceedings  with  sixty- 
seven  Bills,  all  of  which  have  been  dealt  with. 
In  rejecting  a Bill,  my  Lords  find  euphemistically 
that  “ it  is  not  expedient  that  the  parties  should 
proceed,”  or  some  such  gentle  formula.  Of  this 
class,  and  of  Lords’  Bills  withdrawn,  there  are 
seventeen,  leaving  fifty  Lords’  Bills  for  the 
Commons  to  deal  with.  This  leaves  231  Bills 
on  foot.  The  Commons’  committees  have  these 
fifty  Lords’  Bills  to  consider,  and  there  are  still 
twenty-one  Commons’  Bills  that  are  not  yet 
reported.  In  the  Commons  thirty-eight  Bills 
have  been  withdrawn  after  first  or  second  read- 
ing, and  eleven  have  been  rejected  on  preamble. 
This  number  includes  two  Bills  in  respect  to 
which  a needed  dispensation  from  Standing 
Orders  was  not  granted. 

The  first  committee  to  resume  its  sittings 
since  the  recess  was  Mr.  Knight’s  on  Group  E, 
the  Bills  before  the  committee,  which  were  taken 
together,  being  the  Crosshill  Burgh  Extension, 
and  the  Glasgow  Corporation  (Municipal  Exten- 
sion, &e.)  Bills.  Tuesday,  the  first  sitting  s:nce 
the  recess,  was  the  ninth  day  of  hearing.  Ihe 
Crossbill  Burgh  Extension  Bill  is  opposed 
nominally,  or  really,  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  ; the  Caledonian  Railway  Com- 
panv  ; the  Caledonian  and  Glasgow  and  South- 
Western,  and  Glasgow  and  Kilmarnock  Joint  Line 
Committee;  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of 
Lanarkshire ; the  Govan  Statute  Labour  Road 
Trustees ; the  Royal  Incorporation  of  Hutchin- 
son’s Hospital ; and  others.  The  Glasgow  Cor- 
poration (Extension,  &c.)  Bill  is  opposed  by 
thirteen  petitions,  but  is  also  fortified  by  six 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  The  petitioners 


in  opposition  include  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
of  Lanarkshire,  and  of  Renfrewshire  ; owners  of 
property  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  Renfrewshire ; 
owners  of  property  in  Pollokshaws ; magistrates 
and  commissioners  of  police  of  the  burgh  of 
Crosshill ; Cathcart  Parochial  Board  ; the  Cath- 
cart  School  Board  ; the  Govan  School  Board  ; the 
Caledonian  Railway  Company  ; and  the  combina- 
tion of  railway  interest  that  oppose  the  Crosshill 
Bill;  with  other  petitioners.  The  most  eminent 
counsel  at  the  Parliamentary  bar  are  retained 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  ten  or  a dozen  Q.C.s 
and  juniors  holding  briefs  in  the  case.  The 
Crosshill  Extension  is  a comparatively  small 
affair;  by  the  Glasgow  Bill  it  is  proposed 
to  swallow  up  whole  the  Crosshill  Burgh, 
including  the  proposed  extension.  The  magis- 
trates and  commissioners  fight  for  existence, 
and  it  might  almost  be  supposed  as  hopelessly 
as  Denmark  fought  against  the  overwhelming 
odds  that  wrenched  from  her  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.  The  case,  however,  is  not  quite  so  bad 
as  that,  the  county  authorities  of  Renfrew  and 
Lanark  giving  their  powerful  support  to  the 
Crosshill  petitioners.  The  opponents  of  the 
Glasgow  Bill  have  a decided  opinion  that  it 
would  be  a readjustment  of  “ local  taxation  ” in 
the  wrong  direction  to  make  the  people  of  Cross- 
hill jointly  liable  for  Glasgow  Corporation  obliga- 
tions, incurred,  it  may  be,  half  a century  ago, 
for  objects  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and 
from  which  they  can  derive  no  benefit.  The 
Glasgow  Bill  is  regarded  with  alarm  by  the 
authorities  and  inhabitants  of  other  outlying 
burghs,  the  boundaries  of  which  abut  upon  those 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
the  burghs  of  Par  tick,  Kinning  Park,  and  Govan. 
The  little  burgh  of  Crosshill  is  attacked  first, 
and  if  successfully,  it  will  only  prove,  probably, 
the  commencement  of  a polioy  of  annexation, 
and  the  other  burghs  will  be  swallowed  in  suc- 
cession. The  committee  give  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  being  aweary  of  the  contest.  The 
evidence  on  the  Crosshill  Bill  was  first  taken ; 
the  Glasgow  witnesses  were  heard  in  part  on 
on  Tuesday,  the  25th  ult.  Concerning  one  of 
them,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
marked that  it  was  “ a pity  the  promoters  had 
brought  the  witness  all  the  way  from  Glasgow 
for  all  the  good  he  had  done  them.”  Another 
Glasgow  Corporation  witness  cut  a sorry  figure 
under  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Venables,  who 
confronted  him  with  certain  pamphlets  he  had 
formerly  written  in  the  interests  of  the  Burgh 
of  Crosshill,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
evidence  he  was  now  giving.  The  questions 
were  put  whether  the  circumstances  had  changed 
materially  ? Whether  witness  was  in  the  pay 
of  Crosshill  then,  and  of  Glasgow  now?  We 
forbear  from  giving  his  answers,  except  that 
some  one  else  had  prepared  the  pamphlet,  and 
that  he  had  allowed  his  name  to  be  put  to  it 
without  due  thought. 

The  following  unopposed  Bills  were  passed 
through  the  committee  stage  : — Fishgnard  Rail- 
way ; Ingleby,  Bilsdale,  and  Helmsley  Railway ; 
Boston  and  East  Coast  Railway  and  Pier ; Graves- 
end Terrace  Pier ; West  Lancashire  Railway ; 
Romford  Canal ; and  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Bill. 


THE  NEW  TEMPERANCE  HOSPITAL. 

The  Board  of  Management  of  the  London 
Temperance  Hospital,  Gower-street,  in  order  to 
meet  the  numerous  requests  for  participation  in 
its  benefits,  have  succeeded  in  purchasing,  as  a 
site  for  a new  and  larger  hospital,  a freehold  plot 
of  ground,  on  the  north  side  of  St.  James’s 
Chapel  of  Ease,  in  the  Hampstead-road,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Euston  and  Tottenham  Court- 
roads,  and  about  five  minutes’  walk  from  the 
Gower-street  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way.  The  site  itself,  which  covers  a superficial 
area  of  8,554  ft.,  and  has  a frontage  to  the 
Hampstead  - road  of  72  ft.  6 in.,  has  been 
secured  at  public  auction  for  3,300Z.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  a hospital  to  contain  from  80  to 
100  beds,  placed  for  sanitary  means,  in  wards  of 
small  dimensions.  The  best  modern  system  of 
ventilation  and  drainage  will  be  employed.  There 
is  an  open  space  of  about  four  acres  in  the  rear. 
The  Board  propose  to  raise  a building  and  exten- 
sion fund  of  2O,000Z. 


Japanese  Metal  Work. — Some  very  fine 
metal  work  brought  from  Japan  by  Mr.  Mitford, 
the  author  of  “Tales  of  Old  Japan,”  has  been 
added  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  One 
specimen  is  an  eagle  formed  in  hammered  iron. 


INVERCAULD,  BRAEMAR, 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 

TnE  additions  and  alterations  to  the  mansion, 
house  of  Invercauld  have  been  in  progress  for 
some  few  years  past,  and  are  now  almost  com- 
pleted,  with  the  exception  of  the  decorations. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr. 
J.  Thos.  Wimperis,  architect;  the  contractors 
being  Messrs.  Warruck  & Daniel,  of  Aberdeen, 
who  have  executed  their  work  in  a very  satis- 
factory manner. 

The  style  of  the  extended  building  is  the 
Scotch  baronial.  The  old  foundations  have  been 
used,  and  the  old  mansion  is  preserved  as  much 
as  possible  ; in  some  parts  two  or  three  stories 
have  boon  added ; while  the  most  important 
feature,  and  one  that  gives  grandeur  to  the 
whole,  is  the  carrying  up  of  the  tower  to  a 
height  of  about  70  ft.  to  the  battlements,  to- 
gether with  the  staircase  and  other  turrets, 
and  a flag-tower.  The  tower  measures  on  plan 
47  ft.  by  27  ft. 

The  new  entrance  doorway  opens  into  a vesti- 
bule, which  is  about  14  ft.  square  and  20  ft. 
high.  It  has  an  open  timber  roof,  with  circular 
angle  ribs  springing  from  carved  stone  coi'bels, 
meeting  in  a large  pendant  in  the  centre,  from 
which  lamps  will  be  suspended.  Swing-doors 
lead  into  the  lower  hall,  of  which  a view  is 


given,  and  this  communicates  with  the  upper 
hall  by  a flight  of  Bteps  about  12  ft.  wide.  Both 
these  halls  have  timber  roofs.  The  size  of  the 
lower  hall  is  22  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  22  ft.  6 in. 
high ; while  the  upper  hall  is  33  ft.  by  15  ft., 
and  15  ft.  6 in.  high.  At  the  end  of  the  upper 
hall  is  the  drawing-room,  from  the  windows  of 
which  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
views  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee  are  visible,  and 
which  vie  with  almost  any  in  Scotland.  The 
size  of  this  room  is  34  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and  15  ft. 
high.  The  old  dining-hall  is  preserved,  and  is 
at  a lower  level,  and  is  approached  by  a hand- 
some pine  staircase  from  the  upper  hall  and 
along  the  garden  corridor.  The  whole  of  the 
masonry  is  of  blue  granite,  quarried  on  the  estate 
about  four  miles  from  the  mansion,  and  is  finished 
externally  with  rough  hammer-dreEsed  face. 

Polished  granite  columns  and  chimney-pieces 
have  been  used  in  the  interior,  and  the  windows 
of  the  hall  and  other  portions  have  been  filled  | 
with  heraldio  glass  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore. 

The  interior  fittings,  moulded  and  carved,  are  j 
of  pine-wood  cut  upon  the  estate,  and  chiefly 
from  the  forest  of  Ballockbuie,  and  were  in  great 
part  prepared  in  Aberdeen. 

At  the  latter  end  of  last  year  her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  accompanied  by  Princess  Beatrice,  paid  j 
a visit  to  Miss  Farquharson,  of  Invercauld,  and 
inspected,  with  much  interest,  the  improve- 
ments and  additions  to  the  mansion-house.  The 


house  is  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  Lochnagar.  Craig  Clunie  and 
the  Lion’s  Face,  directly  opposite  the  mansion, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  would  of  them- 
selves  suffice  to  redeem  the  landscape. 

The  dining-room  is  of  historical  interest.  The 
chiefs  of  the  clans  assembled  there  when  the 
Earl  of  Mar  raised  his  standard,  at  Castleton  of 
Braemar,  in  1715.  His  address  calling  out  the 
clans  was  dated  from  Invercauld  House.  This 
was  the  last  time  on  record  when  the  " Fiery 
Cross  ” was  sent  through  the  Highlands.  The 
Earl  of  Mar  was  feudal  superior  over  the  district, 
and  induced  the  Laird  of  Invercauld  (the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  proprietor), 
much  against  his  will,  to  accompany  him  to 
England  with  some  followers.  He  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  at  Preston,  where  he  held 
a bridge  with  a hundred  men  against  consi- 
derable odds.  On  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  Mar- 
shalsea  Prison,  where  he  remained  until  1717. 
At  the  time  of  the  rising  in  1745  he  was  Btill 
alive,  being  seventy-six  years  of  age,  but  did  not 
side  with  the  Jacobites.  The  clan,  however, 
went  under  Farquharson  of  Balmoral  and  Inver- 
eye,  and  Farquharson  of  Monaltrie.  According 
to  the  " Annual  Register  ” of  the  time,  the 
clan  numbered  700  at  Falkirk,  and  only  300  at 
Culloden,  and  it  is  believed  that  few  of  the 
number  ever  returned  to  their  homes. 
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NEW  rUMPING-ENGINES  FOE 
ST.  PETEESBUEG. 

The  City  of  St.  Petersburg  New  Waterworks 
Company,  having  contracted  with  Messrs.  Laid- 
law  & Sons,  engineers,  Glasgow,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  pumping-engines,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  to  supply  a large  population 
with  water,  a pair  of  these  fine  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery have  just  been  finished,  and  are  all  but 
ready  for  shipment  by  Messrs.  Donald  Macgregor 
& Co.,  of  Leith.  Three  important  districts  of  the 
Russian  capital, — Wassiliostroff,  Vieux  Peters- 
burg,  and  Viborgskaja, — it  seems,  have  hitherto 
been  dependent  for  their  water  supply  on  the 
ordinary  barrels  drawn  by  horses ; but  now  it  is 
intended,  by  using  a pair  of  powerful  pumping- 
engines  for  each  district,  to  draw  water  from  the 
Neva,  and  thus  bring  it  within  reach  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  pair  of  engines  just  completed, 
and  which  are  to  be  erected  in  the  Wassiliostroff 
district,  are  on  the  horizontal  condensing  prin- 
ciple, having  a combined  nominal  horse-power 
of  130,  with  double-action  pumps,  double-beat 
Cornish  valves,  and  will  be  worked  at  a high 
degree  of  expansion,  with  a view  to  the  economy 
of  fuel.  In  order  to  efficiently  carry  out  this 
purpose,  the  expansion  gear  has  been  constructed 
on  a somewhat  novel  plan.  The  engines  are 
furnished  with  30-in.  cylinders,  and  are  of  4-ft. 
stroke.  The  ground  forming  the  site  on  which 
the  two  new  pumping-engines  are  to  be  erected 
being  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  use  piles  to  afford  a 
secure  foundation, — a necessity  which  will  be 
more  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  the  engines 
aro  about  36  ft.  in  length,  whilst  the  weight  of 
each  sole-plate  is  about  10  tons.  To  Mr.  John 
Thomson,  formerly  manager  at  the  Alliance 
Engine  Works  and  Foundry,  and  now  a partner 
with  Messrs.  Laidlaw,  belongs  the  credit  of  de- 
signing  these  species  of  mechanism.  The  con- 
tract price  of  the  whole  of  the  engines,  we  are 
informed,  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  250,0001. 
The  engines  yet  to  be  constructed  will  be  less 
powerful  than  those  ready  for  shipment, — they 
will  only  be  each  about  80-horse  power  com 
bined,  and  50-horse  power  nominal. 


A CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE.* 

LETTERS  FROM  SHAKSPEARIA  BY  SCAMOZZI  SMITH 
ESQ.,  ARCHITECT. 

Written  to  his  Friends  in  London  during  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  qf  1915-16. 

.My  Dear  ,— I must  now  fulfil  my  pro- 

mise to  give  you  some  account  of  the  style  of 
architecture  prevailing  here,  which,  as  an  archi- 
tect, you  will  naturally  be  impatient  to  receive. 

This  new  nation  have  made  no  attempt  at  the 
invention  of  a new  style,  but  have  adopted  and 
made  their  own  the  styles  which  they  found 
ready  to  their  hands  : I say  styles,  for  they  have 
3ast  none  away.  In  fact,  while  you  in  England, 
livided  into  two  hostile  oamps,  have  been  pittin" 
5tyle  against  style,  with  all  the  ranoour  of 
political  faction,  they  have  been  quietly  and 
mitedly  rearing  to  perfection  for  their  various 
ases  three  several  styles,  viz.,  an  Italian,  a 
tomanesque,  and  a Gothic.  These,  though  clearly 
lefinable,  are  yet  so  broad  that  they  touch  each 
•ther,  and  make  perfect  harmony  among  the 
lifferent  buildings  and  parts  of  the  city.  By  the 
'xercise  of  an  enlightened  spirit  and  creative 
nergy  in  the  treatment  of  the  Italian  and  the 

Jothic — the  trabeated  and  the  aspiring  styles 

hey  have  unconsciously  greatly  lessened  the  gap 
etween  them,  and  rendered  the  intermediate 
jtyle— the  Round-arched  or  Romanesque,  which 
hey  have  evolved  from  the  Round-arched  style 
I'hioh  preceded  the  Gothic  of  Europe — a com- 
plete link  between  them,  joining  up  to  both, 
he  Italian  has  been  so  thrilled  with  the  pic- 
aresque that  it  quite  reaches  the  Romanesque 
a one  side;  while  the  Gothic  has  been  so 
obered,  chastened,  and  ennobled  by  a more 
itional,  religious  sentiment,  that  it  perfectly 
jarmonises  with  it  on  the  other.  They  not  only 
iuch, — they  are  a sort  of  trinity  in  unity  : each 
■yle  has  imbibed  so  much  of  the  others,  and  all 
■e  so  much  assimilated  to  the  place,  that  they 
opear,  in  a broad  view,  but  as  one  comprehen- 
ds and  varied  style,  embracing  so  many  sub- 
•dinate  manners  of  design,  and  all  the  known 
•inciples  of  construction  and  means  of  roofing 
•er  space,— one  great,  broad  style,  which  has  a 
instant  tendency  to  simplify  itself  and  become 
ore  homogeneous. 


If  such  it  may  be  considered,  where  is  the 
stylo  that  for  richness,  copiousness,  and  capa- 
bility can  compare  with  this  style  ?— a style  rich 
in  the  spoils  of  all  times  and  all  countries;  with 
ideas  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,— a style 
in  which  every  beautiful  feature  or  idea  in  all 
ancient,  Mediaeval,  or  modern  style  re-appears 
intensified  and  more  beautiful  than  ever.  What 
is  excellent  and  beautiful  in  all  these  has  been,  as 
by  a sure  chemistry,  extracted,  while  what  is 
defective  has  been  allowed  to  fall.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  movement  of  the  Caracci. 

In  selecting  their  style  in  any  given  instance, 
architects  are  determined  by  the  purpose  of  the 
building  : ecclesiastical  edifices  are  almost  always 
Gothic  or  Romanesque;  civil,  municipal,  and 
commercial  buildings  are  Classic  or  Italian  • 
but  all  styles  are  so  rationally  treated,— so 
influenced  by  local  considerations  of  material, 
scenery,  and  climate,  so  thrilled  by  the  spirit  of 
the  time  and  occasion,  that  no  antagonism  any. 
where  exists.  Nothing  is  out  of  place.  Each 
building  seems  just  what  it  should  be,  and  where 
it  should  be.  Nor  could  you  imagine  it  other- 
wise than  it  is  without  introducing  a false  image 
to  your  mind.  I have  seen  at  one  end  of  a street 
a complete  Florid  Gothic  church,  and  at  the  other 
an  Austral-Italian  palace,  affecting  the  grandeur 
and  severe  simplicity  of  the  Athenian  temples, 
and  yet  detected  no  discordancy  in  the  street; 
so  artistically  have  the  buildings  been  united  bv 
intermediate  edifices. 

The  way  some  streets  have  preserved  their 
harmony  I am  told  is  this  :— The  public  build- 
mgs,  churches,  &c.,  having  been  erected  first  in 
different  styles,  have  operated  as  key-notes  to 
tno  rest, -the  private  ones,— whioh  have  been 
filled  in  afterwards,  and  become  the  means  of 
uniting  them,  till  all  the  parts,  various  as  they 
may  be,  are  held  together  by  an  invisible  thread 
of  gentle  transition. 

Though  no  absolutely  new  style  has  arisen, 
new  and  beautiful  designs  are  everywhere  seen, 

“ £e',r  as,if  brought  from  other  spheres. 

Yet  welcome  as  ifloved  for  years.” 

Welcome,  not  only  because  they  contain  the 
old  familiar  elements  as  well  as  the  new,  but 
because  they  are  beautiful  as  well  as  new,— 
because  along  with  novelty  are  combined  esthetic 
beauty  and  structural  propriety  and  suflSciency, 
which  must  all  unite  in  the  formation  of  a true 
work  of  art.  Such  are  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  these  true  and  genuine  productions,  that 
often  an  uninterrupted  current  of  rich  and  bright 
thoughts  and  glowing  fancies  regales  the  way- 
farer  through  entire  districts,  who  cannot  but 

dor  kJ?  f 8pint  0f  beaufcy  hovers  around  these 
delightful  scenes,  and  glides  along  these  enchant, 
mg  avenues  with  healing  on  its  wings.  The 
architects,  out  of  a study  of  all  styles?  seem  to 
have  evolved  the  true  principles  of  architecture 
for  their  guidance  in  design,  and  exchanged  the 
pursuit  of  mere  style  for  the  pursuit  of  art 
itself,  the  shadow  for  the  substance;  and  are 
consequently  on  the  way  to  the  restoring  of  the 
golden  age  of  architecture,  or  the  creation  of 
one  that  may  rival  the  Periclean.  They  are 
truly  Australian  works,  because  the  architects 
have  brought  their  own  minds  and  feelings, 
imbued  with  the  poetry  and  spirit  and  sentiment 
of  their  country  and  times,  to  bear  upon  their 
elements  and  their  reconstruction. 

■n  ST,'","0  hero  “t  Utter  originality 

in  all  details  and  featnres.  All  their  buildings 
reflect  the  past  as  the  source  of  their  elemental 
design,— Greek,  Medimyal,  or  what  not,  Their 
aiin  is  not  to  make  their  buildings  entirely 
dissimilar,  unlike  all  former  buildings,  but  to 
make  them  beautiful  buildings,  to  yie  in  beauty 
and  artistic  quality  with  all  the  works  of  the  past 

luThn.  h°W  th0y  may  imPart  t0 

all  those  qualities  on  which  beauty  depends  — 
unity  variety  breadth,  power,  harmony, -the 
qualities  that  alone  entitle  them  to  rank  as  works 
Of  art.  In  this  they  maintain  that  they  are 
hav/fli  wha‘  Greek  or  ifedimyalists  would 

etnnee,  h-nn6r- 016  Sa“e  °r  th°  lite  ™«- 

stances,  whioh  circumstances  they  believe,  and  I 
think  trnly,  are  very  different  from  those  under 
"hl°h,  tbe  aIlc,‘?nt  Gothic  architects  entered 
on  the  eiaboration,  and  creation,  and  refinement 
pB,„T  stJIe>  which  from  the  imperfect  germs, 
Pelasgie,  Egyptian,  and  Assyrian  germs,  was 
necessarily  more  of  a oreation,  a new  style,  than 

moTewTi”  °°?lt  to  bo  out  of  tlle 
materials  bequeathed  to  us. 


See  pp.  327,  341,  373,  and  456, 
. S.  Huggins. 


inte,  with  letter  from 


My  Dear,  ■, — Of  the  three  great  styles  in- 
dicated in  my  last,  the  newest  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  Round-arched  one ; for  this,  when  first 


taken  up,  was  farthest  of  any  from  its  perfected 
condition.  Convinced  that  the  Norman,  oom- 
ponnded  of  two  perfect  elements,  the  polnmn 
and  round  arch,  and  whioh  owes  its  boldness  and 
vigour  to  the  inborn  genins  of  the  conquering 
race  who  roared  it,  still  afforded  great  scope  to 
architectural  invention  and  taste,  and  was 
susceptible  of  the  highest  refinements,  the 
Australian  architects  set  themselves  with  en. 
thusiasm  to  the  task  of  working  it  out.  They 
have  taken  it  up  at  its  best  and  most  consistent 
phase,  before  it  betrayed  any  tendency  to  de- 
velope  itself  into  Pointed,  and  have  carved  it  out 
agreeably  with  its  own  spirit ; yet  with  all  the 
purity  that  a taste  chastened  by  Classic  culture 
would  dictate,  and  which  had  preserved  the 
Romanesque  ideal  in  their  minds  from  everything 
barbarious  and  infantine,  or  that  was  tending 
or  transitional  to  the  future  Pointed  style.  But 
this  great  Romanesque  style  is  derived  not  from 
the  Norman  only,  its  elements  are  from  all  the 
Romanesques  ; Lombard,  Rhenish,  Byzantine, 
Proven9al,  Pisan,  Italian,  Romanesque, — all* 
whether  domed  or  vaulted,  have  been  laid  under 
contribution  Everything  good  and  consistent 
in  each  of  these  styles  is  preserved;  and  every 
hint  for  freedom  of  treatment  taken  advantage 
of.  Out  of  all  has  been  produced  one  noble  and 
consistent  Romanesque,  with  all  the  grandeur  of 
the  original  R°man  and  all  the  richness  and  grace 
of  Pointed  Gothic;  and  to  which  genius,  and  im- 
mense resources  in  the  past  style  have  given  an 
immense  elemental  variety.  The  variety  of 
capital  alone  is  enormous— some  of  these  are 
from  ancient  German  and  Norman  specimens 
purified  and  corrected ; but  most  of  them  are  new 
designs  in  the  same  grand  spirit  as  the  old. 

I hey  are  chiefly  foliated  after  the  Corinthian 
type,  and  the  bold  abacus  is  generally  richly 
moulded  and  oarved.  3 

I was  delighted  with  the  great  chnrches— the 
creation  of  this  style,  with  their  massive  un- 
buttressed walls,  and  bold  square-sectioned  arch  ; 
for  they  confirmed  my  own  impressions  of  the 
Norman,  Rhenish,  and  Lombard  stylos,  which  I 
always  considered  as  all  pointing  to  a Btyle 
distinct  from  Gothic;  capable  of  beiDg  purged 
from  all  impurity,  and  made  as  perfect  a style  in 
all  decoration  and  detail  as  the  Gothic  itself, 
without  losing  its  own  characteristic  qualities! 
They  exhibit  the  ancient  Ronnd-arched  style 
wedded  to  a refined  and  fitting  system  of  deco- 
ration, and  philosophically  and  consistently  de- 
veloped, with  the  full  preservation  of  its  native 

energy. 

These  churches  are  of  various  forms,  as 
regards  horizontal  section,— round,  octagonal, 
serai-octagonal,  hexagonal,  square,  oblong,  semi- 
circular. Some  affect  the  Greek  cross  plan ; 
others  that  of  the  Latin  cross ; but  they  are 
chiefly  of  the  compact  forms  best  suited  to  the 
reformed  ritual,  which,  if  not  so  significant  of 
mans  religious  aspiration  as  the  long-drawn 
aisle  and  lofty  vault,  are  more  fitting  modern 
purposes,  and  aro  perhaps  more  symbolic  of  the 
great  and  noble  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
these  forms  the  style  seems  very  complacently 
to  blend.  I came,  a few  days  ago,  upon  a most 
beautiful  example  of  the  Greek  cross  plan,  in 
which  tho  idea  was  beautifully  worked  out. 
lhe  interior  was  crowned  above  by  a noble 
hemispherical  dome,  springing  from  pendentives 
surrounded  by  four  segmental  ones,  springing 
from  a somewhat  narrower  base.  On  the  exterior 
this  arrangement  is  as  fine  as  within.  This  is  a 
favourite  form,  not  because  it  is  the  Greek  cross 
but  because  it  is  geometrically  a form  favourable 
to  artistic  composition  ; for  there  is  no  set  type  of 
form  here,  either  for  cathedrals  or  the  smaller 
churches.  They  use  the  cross  as  a symbol  in 
decoration ; but  they  think  it  ridiculous  to  mar 
their  plans  with  it  or  deny  themselves  the 
variety  that  freedom  would  insure,  by  adhering 
to  that  type  of  form  in  their  plans. 


My  Dear , —We  had  the  good  fortune  of 

meeting  the  other  day  with  the  aged  architect, 
the  Earl  of  Sydney,  who,  I am  told,  has  been 
most,  instrumental  in  introducing,  or  rather 
reviving,  the  great  Romanesque  style,  and  who 
is  evidently  a man  of  lofty  and  poetical  mind. 
He  entered  delightedly  into  the  subject  of  his 
views.  “I  could  never,”  said  he,  “behold  the 
illustrations  of  Caen,  Winchester,  or  Ely  Cathe- 
drals, much  less  pace  their  venerable  avenues, 
without  feeling  a yearning  to  divest  the  majestic 
pile  of  what  offended  the  critical  and  cultured 
eye,  and  give  to  the  expression  of  a noble  idea 
all  the  faultless  grace  of  language  of  which  it 
was  susceptible.  I longed,  in  Bhorfc,”  said  he, 
warming  with  his  subject,  “ to  impart  to  their 
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noble  Btyle  of  architecture  those  other  graces 
and  excellencies  of  which  I felt  it  was  fj18®6?" 
tible,  and  which  its  great  framers  would  have 
imparted  had  they  been  able.” 

I further  gathered  from  the  noble  artist  that 
he  was  the  more  wedded  to  the  round-arched 
and  vaulted  style,  from  its  being  the  chosen 
style  of  early  Protestant  communities,— the 
Albigenses  and  Waldenses  of  France  and  bpain, 
who  repudiated  Gothic,  and  clung  to  the  Roman- 
esque, the  practice  of  which  would  have  con- 
tinued in  the  South  of  France  but  for  the 
persecutioDB  of  those  sects. 

P He  has  brought  the  style  to  the  greatJ^fc 
perfection,  I think,  in  his  Church  of  St.  John, 
situated  in  the  collegiate  quarter,  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  and  which  I went  to  see  yesterday. 

It  is  a domed  and  vaulted  composition,  the  vault 
as  well  as  the  dome  exhibiting  itself  externally , 
or  rather  having  their  external  counterparts,  tor 
they  are  double,  and  have  all  the  simplicity, 
repose,  and  grandeur  of  the  ancient  architecture. 

With  the  utmost  physiological  vigour  and 
greatness,  it  combines  an  intellectual  grace  and 
beauty,  and  approaches  nearer  to  an  ideal  per- 
fection than  anything  I have  yet  seen.  ihe 
massive  pillars  of  the  nave  are  columns  which 
have  the  graceful  Classical  entasis  and  diminu- 
tion upwards.  The  arches  are  stilted  and  refined 
in  their  details.  The  windows  are  not  the  small, 
timid  apertures  of  the  ancient  churches,  but 
noble,  fully- developed  features,  with  bold  shatts 
to  the  reveals,  and  filled  in  with  tracery  and 
stained  glass.  These,  along  with  small  arcades, 
here  blank,  there  open,  with  the  miniature 
column  detaohed,  and  throwing  a shadow  on 
the  wall,  so  enrioh  and  beautify  the  facades 
that  no  want  of  intervening  buttress  is  felt,  and 
these  are  omitted  generally. 

It  has  no  spire  nor  pinnacle  of  any  kind,  whicfi 
the  architect  considers  as  belonging  to  the 
Pointed  Gothic  only.  But,  to  break  the  sky  me, 
some  noble  statues,  of  somewhat  Herculean 
proportions,  are  placed  over  the  angles  and 
piers,  and  round  the  base  of  the  dome,  with 
an  enlivening  effect.  These  are  of  the 
highest  class  of  art.  The  whole  composi- 
tion is,  in  short,  the  same  bold  masculine  Nor- 
man idea  encountered  in  Durham  and  Peter- 
borough, in  the  most  refined  language  m which 
it  could  be  appropriately  expressed.  Broune, 
who  haB  an  intense  love  for  the  dome,  wa3  in 
raptures  at  seeing  it  happily  wedded  to,  and 
forming  an  integral  part  of,  this  noble 
pile.  Instead  of  adopting  Venetian  Gothic,— a 
name,  by  the  bye,  scarcely  thought  of  here,— &b 
Ruskin  somewhere  suggests  as  the  groundwork 
of  a national  style,  a wiser  and  more  national 
course,  I submit,  would  be  to  beautify  our  own 
by  similar  means,  and  enrich  it  with  what  other 
elements  the  sacred  fire  can  fuse  into  it ; and, 
as  was  the  case  in  Venice,  though  influenced  by 
other  styles,  and  using  freely  various  of  their 
characteristics,  we  may  yet  avoid  all  incongruity. 
Bat  this  is  a digression. 

The  highest  possibilities  of  art  can  only  be 
achieved  by  making  every  feature  the  most 
beautiful  form  it  is  capable  of,  with  due  harmony 
to  the  whole,  and  without  regard  to  style  or 
period  ; by  emulating  in  the  design  of  any  given 
feature  the  finest  example  of  that  feature  in  any 
buildiDg,  of  any  style,  of  any  country ; and  by 
gathering  hints  in  the  works  of  the  day  &11 
that  the  past  bequeaths  and  the  distant  unfolds. 
Important  as  this  principle  is,  I believe  it  is  less 
so  than  another  which  I see  strictly  respected 
here,— I mean  that  of  bringing  the  influences  of 
time,  place,  and  occasion,  material,  and  so  forth, 
to  bear  upon  our  style.  Styles,  like  human 
beings,  must  not  only  be  the  reflex  of  the  crea- 
tive energy  that  called  them  into  existence,  and 
of  the  organisation  of  the  parent  style  or  styles; 
but  in  their  growth  and  development  they  must 
be  the  creatureB  of  circumstances.  If  they  be 
so  considered,  and  laid  bare  to  every  circum- 
stance and  natural  influence,  the  root  is  laid  not 
only  of  originality,  but  of  a new  style.  Let 
Gothic  be  pursued  in  this  way,  and  we  shall  see 
the  old  style  not  merely  revived,  awakened  from 
its  ages  of  slumber,  put  on  its  legs,  and  set 
mechanically'.in motion,— it  will  be  another  Gothio 
style,  growing  organically  out  of  the  old,  which 
old  or  parent  style  possesses,  I believe,  an  in- 
herent power  for  the  development  of  the  new 
and  the  beautiful  in  structural  art,  and  only 
waits  a due  measure  of  creative  power  for  its 
realisation.  Buildings  copied  from  thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  architecture  cannot  be  any. 
thing  but  dead,  unoriginal,  and  false,  as  regards 
the  present  time ; but  architecture  originating, 
taking  its  rise,  merely,  in  the  ancient  Gothic,  and 


in  new  hands  truthfully  adapted  to  new  circnm- 
stances  of  new  times  and  places,  will  be  original 
—distinct  from  what  went  before  and  what 
ought  to  come  after,  and  in  harmony  with  itself. 

Scamozzi  Smith. 


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  SOUTHAMPTON. 


TEMPERANCE  HALLS. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  first  building  proposed  to  be  erected 
by  the  London  and  Provincial  Temperance  Halls 
Company  had  been  laid  on  a site  between  the 
Peabody-buildings  and  the  Surrey  Theatre.  The 
building  has  a frontage  upon  the  Blackfnars- 
road  of  70  ft.,  and  is  designed  in  the  Italian 
Pointed  style,  with  facings  of  red  brick  and  Port- 
land stone,  surmounted  by  a carved  gable  and 
inscription.  The  main  entrance  will  be  by  two 
spacious  enriched  openings  from  flight  of  steps, 
giving  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  a vaulted 
vestibule.  The  great  hall  is  approached  by  a 
stone  staircase,  and  is  arranged  to  hold  1,000 
people.  The  shape,  owing  to  peculiarity  of  site, 
is  an  oval  founded  on  a hexagon,  with  a horse- 
shoe balcony  and  platform,  and  the  ceiling  will 
be  coved  and  domed.  The  floors  are  to  be  con- 
structed  on  fireproof  principles,  aud  ironwork 
where  practicable  is  nsed  throughout  the  build- 
ing.  The  main  hall  will  be  lighted  by  a sunlight 
burner  communicating  with  a large  ventilating 
tube.  The  ground  floor  comprises  two  stone 
staircases,  vestibule,  and  hall,  mam  entrance 
corridor,  Board-room  and  company  s office,  Iront 
and  back  restaurant,  with  lavatories,  kitchens, 
&c.,  proposed  to  be  fitted  up  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  the  “ People’s  Cafes.”  There  is  also  a 
front  shop,  and  a carriage  entrance  to  the  spare 
land  in  the  rear,  and  private  staircase  to  front 
kail  On  the  mezzanine  floor  there  is  a large 
room  for  suppers  or  meetings,  dressing-rooms, 
oommittee- room s for  business  purposes,  lava- 
tories, kitchen,  offices,  corridor,  &c. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Alfred  Deards,  of  Blaokfnars-road, 
at  a cost  of  about  7,0001.  Mr.  John  H.  Swan  is 
the  architect 


Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  opened  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Works  of  Art  at  the  Hartley  Insti- 
tution last  week,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address 
said,  speaking  of  the  Academy  Exhibition,— I 
would  recommend  every  one  who  has  not  seen 
this  exhibition  to  make  a journey  to  the  metro- 
polis on  purpose,  and  all  may  rest  assured  their 
trouble  in  this  way  will  be  amply  repaid. 
Every  form  of  human  life— enjoyment,  feeling 
emotion,  and  passion— is  portrayed  in  vivid 
and  glowing  colours  with  a power  and  truth 
which  do  justice  to  nature  ; and  the  great 
merit  of  all  these  works  is  that  whatever  they 
portray,  whatever  form  or  phase  of  life  they 
exhibit,  they  cannot  fail  to  work  upon  our  best 
feelings  and  to  call  forth  all  that  is  noble  and 
good  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  so  not  merely  to 
gratify  a passing  sense  and  to  create  an  intel-  j 
lectual  pleasure,  but  also  to  promote  the  moral  I 
welfare  of  mankind.  I confess  that  when  I look 
at  some  of  these  productions  of  human  power  1 
and  art  I am  lost  in  specohless  admiration  at  the 
power  and  capacity  of  man,  who  from  the  naked, 
bare  canvas  or  from  the  cold  and  shapeless  marblo 
brings  forth  works  that  portray  nature  in  all  its 
beauty  or  exhibit  man  in  every  form  of  his  j 
existence.  I rejoice  that,  besides  the  great  advan-  j 
tages  which  this  institution  affords  in  the  way  of 
education  and  of  intellectual  culture,  works  of  art 
will  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  and  I rejoice  also  to  see  among  j 
some  of  those  productions  which  we  havo  1 
visited  with  so  much  pleasure  some  most  talented 
works  bv  native  artists  of  Southampton.  1 
hope  such  exhibitions  as  the  present  will  tend 
to  develop  and  foster  a taste  for  art,  and  be  the 
means  of  encouraging  native  artists  to  compete, 
as  I believe  they  can  do,  with  those  of  the  metro- 
polis or  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I take 
a most  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  tho  town 
of  Southampton.  The  happiest  portion  of  my 
public  life  was  so  closely  associated  with  it  that. 

I cannot  stand  in  the  middle  of  this  noble  insti. 


1 cannot  blciliu  m mo  ****““• . 

tution  without  congratulating  you  upon  its  exist- 
ence.  It  affords  the  means  of  intellectual  culti- 


B RICKS  AND  BRICK-DRYING. 

We  have  received  some  particulars  of  a brick- 
making process  at  works  set  up  by  Mr.  Stephens 
at  Kidwelly.  Upon  entering  the  works  the  first 
thiDg  to  bo  seen  is  a Btone  crushing  machine, 
into  which  the  stones  are  cast  and  crushed  to 
pebble  size;  from  thence  they  are  shovelled  into 
a pan,  over  which  two  large  rollers  are  worked 
which  grind  the  stone  to  powder.  Both  the  pan 
and  rollers  are  lined  with  chilled  iron,  and  so  are 
proof  to  damage  by  the  hard  silica  stones  from 
Mynydd-y-garreg.  While  the  grinding  process 
goes^n  l small  white  stream  of  a liquid  com- 
pound  falls  into  the  pan  which  brings  the 
powdered  stone  into  the  substance  of  mortar  ; 
then  it  is  delivered  to  the  moulder,  who  deposits 
the  composition  into  a double-mould,  places  it 
into  a press,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  press- 
ino-  closely  the  bricks  and  of  forcing  them  out  of 
the  mould.  Then  a lad  carries  them  on  a sheet 
of  iron  and  places  them  in  the  oven  lor  drying 
under  the  new  process.  This  oven  is  constructed 
very  much  on  the  same  principle  as  a baker  s 
oven,  only  considerably  larger,  but  in  lieu  of  one 
floor  there  are  several  tiers  constructed  ol  up- 
right and  horizontal  irons  about  5 m.  apart,  upon 
which  to  lay  the  bricks,  so  that  the  oven  can  be 
filled  from  bottom  to  top,  capable  of  storing 
about  10,000.  When  the  oven  is  full,  the  iron 
doors  are  closed  up  air  tight  Certain  flues 
admit  the  hot  air,  and  the  bricks  are  said 
to  be  thoroughly  dried  in  from  three  to  four  hours. 
Under  the  old  process  it  would  take  twelve 
hours,  with  the  consumption  of  two  tons  of  coal 
and  the  labour  of  several  persons  over  a large 
area  of  ground  to  dry  5,000  bricks ; under  the 
new  system  10,000  bricks  can  be  dried  in  three 
or  four  hours  with  2 cwt.  of  coal,  with  less  than 
half  the  manual  labour,  and  without  the  extreme 
exhaustion  caused  to  the  workmen  from  being 
hours  in  the  old  dry-houses.  The  originator  of 
the  idea  is  Mr.  P.  Conniff,  an  experienced  man 
in  the  trade. 


ence.  u uuuiub  iud  — -- 

vation  of  the  young,  to  whom  education  is  ot  the 
utmost  importance,  and  to  those  who  are  older 
it  affords  the  opportunity  of  further  improving 
themselves,  and  of  that  high  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment which  results  from  literature  and  reading, 
and  educational  advantages  for  their  children 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  And 
believe  me  that  of  all  the  blessings,  short  of  those 
which  belong  to  another  world,  which  man  can 
possess  in  this,  is  the  pleasure  which  arises  from 
the  possession  of  the  intellectual  treasures  placed 
at  his  disposal.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  from 
which  I am  sure  you  will  derive  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

Sir  Henry  Cole  addressed  the  assembly,  urging 
the  popularisation  of  art-exhibitions  by  cheap 
admissions,  and  the  establishment  of  rate-aided 
museums.  He  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice,  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  M-U8en?b 
to  use  his  influence  in  endeavouring  that  the 
superfluous  treasures  in  the  cellars  of  that  build- 
ing should  be  made  available  for  exhibition  in 
local  museums. 


Sale  of  a Tombstone  by  a Senton. 

Mnob  indignation  has  been  caused  in  South 
Kirkbv  by  the  discovery  that  a tombstone  m the 
churchyard  has  been  sold  by  the  sexton.  It  was 
ascertained  that  the  stone  (whioh  had  cost  oyer 
201.  in  erecting)  had  been  " w°r£?4  “P  “J* 
store  table  in  a new  house  at  Kirkby  riatts, 
I belonging  to  tbe  South  Kirkby  Colliery  Company. 


THE  ARTISTS’  RIELE  VOLUNTEER 
CORPS. 

Among  the  numerous  organisationswhich  have 
emanated  from  tbe  Architectural  Association 
not  tho  least  successful  are  the  architectural 
companies  of  the  Artists’  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps. 
They  with  tbe  rest  of  tbe  battalion  were  on 
Saturday  last  inspected  on  the  parade-ground  at 
the  Horse  Guards  by  his  Serene  Highness  Prinoe 
Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  the  general  command- 
in „ the  Home  District.  The  commanding  offiaff 
Major  Leighton  (Royal  Academician)  and  the 
corps  were,  after  the  inspection,  congratulated 
by  the  Prince  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
evolutions  had  been  performed,  and  his  remarks 
seemed  fully  to  justify  tbe  universal  feeling 
that  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency  the 
corps  had  far  surpassed  the  standard  or 
any  previous  period  of  its  existence.  I no 
corps  also  took  part  in  good  force  in  the  review 
at  Pansliauger  (held  in  Earl  Cowper  s beautiful 
park)  on  Wbit-Monday,  a very-  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  present  having  left  town  on  the 
previous  Saturday  and  marched  to  Herttora 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Edis,  the  acting 
major  of  tbe  battalion,  to  whose  initiative,  i 
will  be  remembered,  tbe  formation  of  the  Aren  - 
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'I  tectural  Companies  is  due.  It  is,  we  think, 
f creditable  to  the  profession  that  it  should  be 
i|:  specially  represented  in  the  Volunteer  foroe,  and 
III  this  patriotic  movement  ought  to  receive  the 
41  hearty  co-operation  of  those  who  are  young,  and 
t at  least  the  moral  support  of  all.  We  under- 
tl  stand  that  the  Prize  Meeting  for  rifle  shooting 
Vi  will  be  held  in  June. 


THE  LATHE. 

In  the  opening  lecture,  given  before  the 


"-wuiu,  gucu  ueiure 

Manchester  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
1 Scientific  Industry,  Dr.  Anderson,  discoursing 
l<l  of  Tools,  said  : — To  select  for  an  example  the 
3 familiar  tool  called  a lathe,— it  is  chiefly  intended 
]l  to  impart  to  materials  true  circles,  straight  lines 
i|  and  flat  surfaces,  and  all  of  these  conditions 
(I  must  first  exist  in  the  tool.  The  bearing  surface 
j|  of  the  spindle  neck  must  itself  be  absolutely 
Si  round  in  the  strictest  sense,  otherwise  the  article 
fl  operated  upon  will  not  derive  a true  circle  from 
j|  the  revolution  of  the  spindle.  The  mathemati- 
l!  cally  true  circle  here  referred  to  is  practically 
lil  very  difficult  to  attain.  There  are  many  tools  in 
J;  tho.  world  that  are  supposed  to  be  round,  but 
I'  which  are  not  so  in  reality.  An  examination  of 
il  the  Whitworth  gauges  will  best  convey  the  idea 
. of  what  is  meant  by  mechanical  truth  and  a true 
B circle,  each  part  fitting  accurately  into  the  other, 
j.  yet  perfectly  free  in  every  position.  Then  again 
il  the  lathe  has  to  afford  absolutely  straight  lines 
of  movement  for  the  guidance  of  the  cutting 
I instruments,  whereby  the  true  circle  derived 
j!  from  the  spindle  and  dead- centre  point  is 
S1  developed  into  a true  cylinder,  but  not  so  unless 
>i  the  parent  circle  and  straight  lines  are  correct 
. in  themselves.  If  a perfectly  flat  surface  is  re- 
I quired  from  the  lathe,  the  cutting  instrument 

imu8t  pass  in  a straight  lino  transversely  to  the 
1 axia  of  fche  revolving  spindle,  and  if  the  two  are 
set  absolutely  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  a 
i:  correctly  flat  surface  is  the  result.  If,  however, 

; any  of  the  conditions  of  accuracy  are  wanting 
3i  then  imperfection  in  the  produce  will  follow,  as 
i a matter  of  course.  If  the  lathe  is  intended  to 
J!  a“°r(I  screws,  it  must  first  have  a perfect  screw 
ji  within  itself  to  copy  from,  for  if  there  is  any 

! imperfection  in  the  Bcrew  copy,  or  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  by  which  it 
receives  collateral  motion,  the  screw  produced 
will  contain  a transferred  copy  of  each  imperfec- 
tion. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  lathe  is 
c simply  a tool  to  transfer  its  own  character  to 
llother  things ; hence  the  paramount  importance 
of  having  the  lathe  perfect  in  itself.  But,  un- 
1 fortunately,  the  world,  as  a rule,  does  not  suffi- 
iciently  appreciate  the  difference  between  perfect 
tools  and  tools  nearly  perfect;  but  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  world  it  is  so  arranged 
that  those  who  do  not  are  invariably  punished, 
because  the  want  of  truth  and  accuracy  entails 
greater  cost  in  their  production,  both  at  the 
present  time  and  hereafter. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 


V We  have  briefly  alluded  to  the  arrangements 
Imade  and  patented  by  Dr.  Ancell  Ball,  of 
[.Spalding.  As  carried  out  under  the  patentee’s 
ii>wn  eye  they  seem  to  act  so  well  that  some 
further  particulars  may  bo  found  useful.  He 
las  a five-roomed  cottage  (of  two  sitting  and 
f.hree  bed-rooms)  so  arranged,  that  in  the 
oartition-wall  between  the  two  lower  rooms  an 
ijperture  is  left,  with  only  one  chimney,  beneath 
ivhioh  is  placed  in  the  said  aperture  a double- 
itaced  or  Janus-grate,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
IfOt-air  chamber,  provided  with  a water- 
q.vaporating  pan,  so  that  heated  moist  air,  after 
i'leing  diffused  into  the  sitting-rooms,  can  be 
onveyed  through  a hole  in  each  brick  up  a lofty 
1 Dachhouse  into  a hay-chamber  above,  where  140° 
re  obtained.  A higher  temperature,  we  believe, 
an  bo  commanded,  for  the  thermometer  would 
nly  show  the  above  amount.  The  same  kind  of 
ir  can  be  conveyed  into  a lobby  in  each  lower 
;i)om,  or  a passage  or  hall,  where  it  is  admitted 
trough  openings,  which  can  be  plugged  with 
c stopper  at  night  before  bed-time,  when  the 
arm  air  can  be  conducted  up  to  the  three  cottage 
jedrooms,  which  will  be  comfortably  warmed 
sfore  bed  time.  We  now  oome  to  the  de- 
’ription  of  the  little  double-faced  Janus-grate 
r a cottage,  it  has  two  very  different-looking 
ces,  the  one  for  the  sitting-room,  looking  like 
i ordinary,  cheerful  fireside,  with  the  front 
ish  with  the  wall,  which  does  not  project  into 
ie  room  ; whilst  tho  k itchen-side  face  presents  a 
1 mplete  range,  with  three  holes  in  the  hot-plate 


for  a large  pot  with  tap,  as  a substitute  for 
boiler,— one  for  a frying-pan,  and  a central 
one  for  a kettle,  &c.,  which  can,  by  means  of 
a little  door  above  the  grate,  be  conveyed  from 
one  room  to  the  other, — a very  useful  and  in- 
genious contrivance.  Beneath  the  grate  a large 
oven  is  placed,  and  tho  flame  is  conveyed  round 
three  sides  of  it,  at  the  same  time  imparting  heat 
to  the  two  hot-air  chambers,  so  that  the  maximum 
of  heat  is  abstracted  before  the  little  smoke 
that  remains  passes  into  the  chimney.  This 
is  not  all,  for  the  two  faces  abstract  so  much 
air  that  cheap  coke  is  readily  consumed  in 
the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  grate,  whilst  a 
grated  drawer  slides  in  beneath  to  consume  the 
,“ef  rffidled  small  yet  cheaper  coals,  called 

Nuts,  the  smoke  from  which  ascends  through 
the  incandescent  coke,  where  it  is  consumed, 
at  the  same  time  emitting  light  and  additional 
heat.  The  hot  ashes  are  frequently  falling  upon 
the  top  of  the  oven,  which  is  thus  well  heated 
through  four  of  its  surfaces. 

As  to  ventilation,  the  doctor’s  first  step  is  to 
admit  the  outer  cold  winter  and  pure  air  into 
the  two  lobbies  of  the  cottage,  first  by  con- 
ducting it  to  the  ceiling  through  finely-perforated 
zinc  and  muslin,  which  not  only  excludes  an 
excess  of  air,  but  also  divides  the  cold  current 
so  finely  that  it  becomes  rapidly  heated  by  the 
hot  moist  air  which  it  meets  in  the  lobbies,  so 
that  when  a person  opens  the  inner  lobby-door, 
to  enter  the  sitting-room,  no  current  of  cold  air 
or  disagreeable  draught  is  experienced  by  those 
sitting  there.  This  plan  is  only  adopted  in  the 
cold  weather ; for  in  tho  summer-time  the  win- 
dows above  the  outer  doors  work  on  pivots,  in 
order  that  a full  current  of  air  can  be  commanded 
in  the  hotter  months. 

Having  thus  admitted  the  outer  pure  air  after 
first  warming  it,  the  next  important  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  carry  off,  as  fast  as  it  is  generated, 
the  impure  air  in  tho  room  proceeding  from  the 
breath,  from  gas,  lamps,  perspiration,  &c. ; and 
this  is  accomplished  through  a cheap  fine, 
formed  by  an  opening  in  each  briok,  and  placed 
one  above  another,  from  a part  near  to  the 
ceiling  to  a certain  distance  up  the  breast  of  the 
chimney,  having  no  communication,  however 
with  the  smoke-flue,  although  warmed  by  it;  for 
the  said  ventilating.flue  is  formed  in  and  through 
the  brickwork  in  the  breastwork  itself,  and  in 
order  to  prove  its  successful  action  a feather 
is  suspended  over  the  entrance,  where  it  is 
powerfully  drawn  by  the  upward  current  into 
the  chimney. 
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CREMATION  OR  BURIAL. 

Sir,— When  a question  is  being  freely  dis- 
cussed there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
reiterate  the  old  arguments  on  either  side  till 
these  are  put  in  the  tersest  of  forms.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  cremation  will,  in  this 
letter,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  be  found  more 
cogent  than  those  which  I previously  addressed 
to  yon,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Builder* 

I must  confess  that,  although  a “ Cremationist  ” 
I have  myself  made  designs  for  carrying  out 
Mr.  Seymour  Haden’s  mode  of  burial,  which 
have  been  approved  by  experienced  under. 

Jrdld  this  in  the  hoPe  that  the  adoption 
ot  Mr.  Haden’s  plan  for  a brief  space  of 
time  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  through 
old  forms  and  prejudices,  and  that  it  would 
therefore  serve  as  a step  towards  the  right 
thing.  Nevertheless,  I consider  Mr.  Haden’s 
argument  for  " earth  to  earth,”  as  against  crema- 
tion, utterly  untenable.  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
based  upon  erroneous  assumption,  and  to  exhibit 
a total  forgetfulness  of  the  great  principle  in 
nature  by  which  all  decomposition  is  effected, 
viz.,  by  fire.  The  entire  solar  system  is  worked 
by  cremation.  Without  cremation,  i.  e.  solar 
heat,  all  animation,  all  change,  all  decomposition 
would  be  at  an  end. 

One  of  Mr.  Haden’s  dicta  is,  that  “nature 
never  errs.”  How  was  it,  then,  that  nature  did 
not  implant  the  instinct  to  bury  in  the  animal 
creation  in  the  generations  of  animal  life  which 
preceded  man  on  the  earth  ? The  huge  carcass  of 
the  mastodon,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  lesser 
creatures,  rotted  on  the  surface  of  this  planet, 
and  this  was  Nature’s  system  through  eons  of 
time.  Again,  how  will  the  assumption  that 
earth  to  earth  ” is  the  natural  system  hold  in 
reference  to  the  mammalia  of  the  deep,  the 
largest  mammals  of  this  globe  ? Moreover,  I 
believe  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  this  surface 
exposure  of  animal  remains  to  decomposition,  to 


the  action  Of  wind,  rain,  and  Bnn,  is  even  ore- 
ferable  to  burial  in  any  form,  aa  decomposition 
..  a.  cremation,  thua  eSected,  ia  more  speedy,  and 
the  resolved  elements  are  sooner  spread  broad- 
cast,  for  reappropriation,  reassimilation,  by  the 
living.  The  fact  is  that  every  one  rightly  tutored 
in  physical  science  will  know  that  the  decompo- 
sition  of  human  remains,  in  whatever  way 
effected,  is  only  either  a quicker  or  slower  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  i.  c.  cremation.  The  question 
therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  one,  of 
which,  in  the  interests  of  the  living  and  common- 
weal of  nature,  is  the  better  mode  of  the  two,  the 
rapid  or  leisurely  system  of  consuming  them. 

Animate  beings  are  oven  during  life  cremated, 
over  and  over  again.  It  used  to  be  supposed 
once  in  seven  years,  but  Mr.  Haden  now  tells 
us  that  it  occurs  much  oftener  and  that  the 
whole  materiel  of  a human  being  is  consumed 
and  given  off  every  six  weeks.  So  that  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  animal  life  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is,  after  all,  not  noxious.  But  if 
this  natural  rate  of  combination  be  impeded  and 
lowered,  communities  are  immediately  afflicted 
with  infectious  diseases. 

If  in  burial  the  earth  enters  into  chemical 
combination  with  the  decomposed  elements  of 
animal  matter,  these  are  locked  up  from  use  for 
an  indefinite  period  and  we  wrong  living  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  intimate  union  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  decomposed  elements 
does  not  take  place,  and  these  elements  are  only 
held  suspended  in  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
will  escape,  and  that  the  very  slow  process  of 
combustion,  necessitated  by  burial,  will  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  living. 

Seeing,  then,  that  nature  effects  all  decom. 
position  by  cremation,  and  that  slow  and  im- 
peded decomposition,  combustion,  is  alone 
hurtful,  cremation  is  evidently  the  mode  of 
resolving  the  dead  body  indicated  by  nature 
and  that  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  the 
IiviDS-  W.  C.  T. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  LONDON. 


* See  P-  W,  ante;  also  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  337,  77i;  951 


Sir,— There  are  many  ways  in  which  they 
still  do  things  better  in  France  and  elsewhere 
than  we  choose  to  do  them  in  England,  and  one 
of  these  is  the  artistic  way  in  which  they  light 
their  streets  and  large  open  spaces.  The  lamps 
are  so  disposed  as  not  only  to  give  a pleasing 
effect  when  they  are  lighted,  but  their  arrange- 
ment is  seen  in  the  day-time  to  conform  to  some 
plan.  They  are  an  ornament  by  day  as  well  as 
by  night.  Is  there  one  spot  in  London  where 
this  can  be  said  of  our  public  lamps  ? This,  of 
course,  is  partly  because  nothing  is  done  in  Lon- 
don under  one  authority  or  on  one  system.  But 
a chief  cause  of  this  is  attributable  to  mere 
stupidity  and  a want  of  taste  on  the  part  of  those 
into  whose  hands  the  business  of  placing  the 
lamps  has  fallen.  Out  of  many  examples  that 
might  be  selected  let  us  take  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment,  the  most  important  thoroughfare 
lately  completed,  and  one  about  which  we  are 
a little  boastful.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  the  handsome  lamps  on  the  parapet. 
They  are  an  ornament  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  But  it  was  necessary  to  have  additional 
lamps  to  light  the  broad  roadway.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  they  might  have 
been  arranged  to  correspond  with  the  lamps  on 
the  parapet.  A lamp  in  every  interval,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  roadway,  would  have  given 
ample  light,  and  probably  have  produced  the 
best  effect  from  every  point  of  view.  But  the 
person  employed  did  here  just  what  he  would  do 
in  any  other  street.  He  commenced  at  one  end 
of  the  embankment  and  placed  the  lamps  on 
each  side  at  the  regulation  interval.  It  was  no- 
thing to  him  that  one  of  his  lamps  should  thus 
repeatedly  stand  close  under  one  on  the  parapet, 
and  that  many  intervals  should  in  consequence 
be  without  any  lamp.  He  merely  did  the  thin°- 
in  the  stupid,  regulation  way  with  which  our 
Boards  and  Vestries  are  contented.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  some  rule  on  this  subject— that 
there  should  bo  a certain  number  of  lights  along 
a given  distance— is  very  necessary,  but  no  rule 
necessitates  blundering.  Another  exception  to 
the  rule  should  be  that,  where  one  street  inter- 
sects another,  there  should  bo  a lamp  at  the  four 
corners.  These  are  points  where  light  is  most 
required.  The  intervening  lamps  would  be  spaced 
accordingly.  What  would  it  matter,  if,  along 
a broad  safe  pavement,  the  lamps  were  a little 
unequally  spaced  ? Then  about  the  larger  open 
spaces,  and  in  the  centres  of  crossings,  there 
should  be  double  or  clustered  lamps,  with 
some  pretensions  to  adorn  the  places  where 
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they  stand.  Where  this  has  hitherto  been 
attempted  stupidity  has  of  course  done  its 
best  to  mar  the  effect.  Look  at  the  combination, 
without  any  thought  of  arrangement,  of  the 
ordinary  street-lamps,  at  their  regulation  inter- 
vals, with  the  ornamental  clusters  of  lamps  about 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  a scene  of 
confusion  both  by  day  and  by  night.  How 
unlike  a Place  in  Paris!  The  same  cause  is 
seen  to  defeat  the  attempt  to  give  a little  dignity 
to  the  new  space  in  front  of  St.  Paul’s.  Could 
not  the  chapter  and  the  vestry  agree  to  act 
together  in  this  matter,  or  was  there  not  taste 
enough  on  the  part  of  either  body  to  lead  them 
to  think  about  it  ? It  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  before  long  the  lighting  of  London 
may  share  in  the  improvement  of  the  City  in 
other  respects.  Soon  there  will  be  the  necessity, 
when  the  new  Btreet  from  Charing-cross  is 
opened  out  to  the  Embankment,  and  the  pro- 
mised improvements  are  made  in  Trafalgar- 
square,  to  think  about  the  lighting  of  ‘ the 
finest  site  in  Europe.”  It  is  scarcely  an  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  at  present  it  is  not  lighted. 
Let  us  hope  that  here  at  last  a good  example 
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may  be  set. 


A.  P. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Institution  was  held  last  Monday,  at  their  hall  in 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  Mr.  Thomas 
Huskinson,  presiding. 

The  report,  which  recorded  the  proceedings  of 
the  seventh  year  of  the  Society’s  existence,  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  Institution  during  that  period. 
The  number  of  members  of  all  classes  who 
had,  during  the  past  year  joined  the  Society,  was 
52,  being  1 honorary  member,  31  ordinary 
members,  16  associates,  and  4 students,  making 
the  present  number  as  follows : — Honorary 
members,  6 ; ordinary  members,  269 ; associates, 
101  ; and  students,  10  ; or  a total  of  386.  Four 
debentures  bonds  of  25Z.  each  from  an  anonymous 
donor ; an  elaborate  and  massive  carved  presi- 
dential chair  from  Mr.  T.  T.  Wing ; and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  improvements  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hall  by  Mr.  Driver,  were  among  the  gifts 
acknowledged  by  the  Council.  The  t©tal  sub- 
scriptions from  members  and  associates  during 
the  past  year  amounted  to  895Z.  13s.,  which  was 
a large  increase  upon  those  of  former  years. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  various 
officers  of  this  Society,  the  following  were  the 
gentlemen  elected  as  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  : — Mr.  Thomas  Huskinson  (president)  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Mathews,  J.  Oakley,  E.  J.  Smith,  and 
W.  Sturge  (vice-presidents);  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Beadel,  V.  Buckland,  H.  Crawter,  R.  C.  Driver, 
E.  Ryde,  C.  J.  Shoppee,  F.  Vigers,  T.  C.  Clarke, 
C.  Stephenson,  E.  P.  Sqnarey,  D.  Watney,  and 
T.  S.  Woolley  (ordinary  members)  ; and  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Lloyd  and  R.  B.  Grantham  (associates). 

The  president  then  received  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  for  presiding. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Ma.  Forster,  M.P.,  unveiled  at  Bradford, 
recently,  a statue  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Lister,  whose 
enterprise  and  inventive  genius  have  been  the 
means  of  materially  adding  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  town.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  expressed 
a hope  that,  in  after  days,  the  statue  of  Mr. 
Lister  would  be  admired,  not  merely  because  it 
gave  the  form  and  features  of  a rich  and  successful 
man,  but  because  it  presented  the  form  and 
features  of  one  who  was  endowed  with  industry, 
with  intellect,  with  energy,  with  courage,  with 
perseverance,  and  who  spared  himself  no  pains  in 
first  ascertaining  the  conditions  of  the  problems 
he  had  to  solve.  His  heart  never  fainted,  his 
will  never  relaxed,  in  determining  to  carry  out 
those  conditions. 

The  statue,  which  is  of  white  Sicilian  marble, 
and  10  ft.  high,  represents  Mr.  Lister  standing 
erect  with  a 2-ft.  rule  in  his  right  hand,  his  left 
resting  on  a scroll  of  paper  on  a pedestal,  which 
bears  four  bas  reliefs,  setting  forth  the  progress 
made  in  weaving.  The  monument  stands  at  the 
junction  of  two  paths,  just  within  the  principal 
entrance  of  Manningham-park.  It  is  from  the 
studio  of  Mr.  Noble,  of  London. 


Bristol. — A considerable  dispute  is  growing 
up  between  the  masters  and  labourers  : the  latter 
suggest  arbitration. 


Crofton  ( near  Wakefield) —The  parish  church 
has  been  re-opened  after  restoration.  As  it  now- 
stands,  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross, 
consisting  of  a nave,  50  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide, 
without  aisles  ; a north  and  south  transept,  each 
13  ft.  wide  and  19  ft.  in  length ; and  a chancel, 

30  ft.  long  and  16  ft.  wide.  The  north  doorway 
is  now  closed  by  masonry,  the  original  oak  door 
being  still  preserved  in  its  place.  At  the  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  a tower, 

19  ft.  square,  and  about  52  ft.  in  height,  con- 
taining a clock  and  three  bells.  The  piers,  or 
responds,  of  the  tower  arch  are  brought  forward 
5 ft.  on  each  side  into  the  nave.  The  repairs 
just  completed  include  new  roofs  to  the  nave, 
chancel,  and  transepts  ; new  stalls  throughout, 
with  pulpit  and  prayer-desk,  and  a traceried 
screen  separating  the  vestry  from  the  south 
transept;  new  doors  to  the  nave  and  chancel;  a 
crypt  under  the  vestry,  with  a hot-water  ap- 
paratus;-new  mullions  to  the  windows,  and 
repairs  to  the  window-jambs  and  other  parts  of 
the  building  ; the  old  floor  of  the  tower  has  been 
replaced  by  a new  one  with  an  oak  ceiling,  instead 
of  the  former  lath  and  plaster;  all  the  interior 
has  been  cleared  of  plaster,  and  the  stonework 
restored.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  has  been 
executed  in  oak,  in  stylo  to  match  the  original 
structui  e.  The  ne  w roofs  have  been  formed  with 
arched  ribs  concentric  with  the  tower  arches, 
carried  by  moulded  stone  corbels,  enriched  with 
carving  in  the  chancel,  and  boarded.  The 
chancel  has  been  laid  with  Messrs.  Minton, 
Hollins,  & Co.’s  tiles.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Leake  & Denison,  builders,  of 
Normanton  ; the  hot-wator  apparatus  by  Messrs. 

J.  Bevitt&  Son,  of  Pontefract ; and  the  glazing  by 
Mr.  Cnthbert,  of  Wakefield. 

Farley. — This  church,  built  by  Sir  Stephen 
Fox  in  1688,  was  rededicated  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
after  restoration.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  architect  to  alter  the  essential  features 
of  the  ohurcb.  The  seats,  of  grained  oak,  have 
been  cut  down,  their  doors  removed,  and  their 
dimensions  and  direction  made  uniform.  A new 
oak  screen  has  been  placed  under  the  south  arch, 
the  pulpit  has  been  cut  down,  relieved  from  the 
heavy  soundiug-board,  and  placed  on  a baso  con- 
sisting of  a stone  plinth,  and  pierced  panels  of 
the  old  oak,  outside  the  chancel  screen.  The 
chancel  has  been  raised,  and  on  either  side  are  a 
prayer-desk  and  two  rows  of  choir-stalls.  These 
show  a combination  of  old  and  new  materials  : 
the  fronts  of  the  prayer-desk  are  formed  from 
tho  door  and  a superfluous  panel  of  the  pulpit; 
the  fronts  and  backs  of  the  stalls  are  made  by  an 
admixture  of  tho  dark  panels  from  the  old  pew 
doors,  with  new  stiles  and  rails.  The  whole  of 
the  east  wall  is  occupied  by  a reredos  designed 
to  accord  with  the  Classic  architecture  of  the 
church,  and  formed  of  Caen  stone,  with  panels 
of  Devonshire  marble  separated  by  alabaster 
pilasters  at  the  sides,  and  a centre  with  inlaid 
marble,  and  panels  of  Venetian  mosaic,  executed 
by  Signor  Salviati,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Dixon,  London,  under  whose  direction  the 
decoration  of  the  walls  was  effected,  and  by 
whom  the  east  window  was  executed.  This 
window  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  contains 
five  figures  of  large  size.  The  rest  of  the  win- 
dows were  supplied  by  Mr!  Powell.  The  standards 
and  other  lighting  apparatus  in  the  chancel  are 
from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hardman.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Currie  Christian. 

Northampton. — The  Parish  Church  of  Old  (or 
Wold,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  has  been  re- 
opened  after  restoration  and  repair.  The 
restoration  has  included  the  entire  re-roofing 
of  the  edifice.  The  organ-chamber  and  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  are  new,  as  are  also  the 
vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the 
arcade  on  either  side  of  the  same.  The  east 
end  of  the  church  has  been  raised  and  restored, 
and  a partially  new  window  put  in. . The  old 
fittings  have  been  removed  ; the  original  floor- 
level  restored  to  the  nave  and  south  aisle; 
and  the  chancel  floor  raised  three  steps  above 
the  nave  and  aisle.  The  new  chancel  floor  is 
laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  as  are  likewise 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  altar,  &c.  The 
whole  of  the  plaster  has  been  removed  from  the 
masonry  and  walls  of  the  interior,  and  the 
windows  and  arcades  restored.  The  windows, 
with  the  exception  of  the  west  window,  have 
been  re-glazed.  An  almost  entirely  new  ceiling 
has  been  put  into  the  tower,  from  which  the 
old  gallery  has  been  removed.  The  choir  fittings 
and  the  screens  are  new,  and,  like  the  new 
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roof,  are  of  pitch-pine.  The  walls  within  the  j agent  at  Hook. 


sacrarium,  to  the  height  of  the  reredos,  are- 
lined  with  smooth  Bath  stone.  On  the  outside 
the  ground  for  two  yards  round  the  walls  has- 
been  lowered  half  a yard,  forming  a pathway 
all  round  the  buildiog.  There  has  been  an  ex- 
ternal restoration  of  the  plinths,  coigns,  and 
buttresses,  but  only  partial.  Tho  cost  has  been 
about  1,9501.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  J.  Bather, of 
Shrewsbury  ; Mr.  R.  Cornish,  of  North  Walsham, 
did  the  masonry ; Mr.  Pilgrim,  of  the  same  place, 
acting  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  glazing  was 
done  by  Mr.  Dove,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Stoneshy  (Leicestershire) . — The  parish  church 
was  re-opened  on  the  12th  ult.,  after  having 
been  under  restoration  for  more  than  twelve 
months.  The  works  comprise  new  roof  to  the  | 
nave,  extensive  window  restorations,  removal  of 
plastering  and  pointing  walls,  and  repair  of 
wrought  stonework  generally,  and  drainage  out-  I 
side  building.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  I 
new  deal  benches,  and  a portion  of  old  benches  -T  I 
new  pulpit  of  oak,  with  stone  base  ; new  reading- 
desks,  heating  apparatus,  tower  screen,  &c.  The 
south  porch  has  had  stone-work  restored  and 
a new  pair  of  oak  gates.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  G.  Chester,  builder,  of  Waltham, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect,  of  Melton 
Mowbray.  The  work  has  been  done  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  being  j 
the  principal  subscriber  to  the  work. 

Islington. — The  new  church  recently  erected 
in  Prebend-square,  Popham-road,  Islington,  at 
tho  cost  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  in  lieu 
of  Lamb’s  Chapel,  Monkwell-street,  City,  which 
has  been  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  City 
improvements,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  The  church,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James,  adjoins  the  almshouses  in 
the  Popham-road,  and  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  from  designs  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Porter, 
the  builders  being  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  and 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  8,400Z.  There  is 
sitting  accommodation  for  500  persons,  the  whole 
of  the  seats  to  be  free  and  unappropriated,  with 
the  exception  of  fifty,  which  are  reserved  for  the 
members  of  the  Court  of  Clothworkers.  Tho 
tower  contains  a clock  and  a peal  of  six  bells.  ! 

Hastings. — On  the  13th  ult.,  the  new  Christ 
Church,  in  London-road,  was  opened  for  divine 
service.  Its  dimensions  are, — total  length, 
150  ft. ; total  width,  92  ft. ; height  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  59  ft.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Blomfield;  Messrs.  Dove,  Brothers,  being  entrusted 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans. 

Burghclere. — The  parish  church,  commonly 
called  “ the  New  Church,”  was  built  in  1838. 
This  church,  now  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
built  of  squared  flint,  with  west  tower,  transepts, 
and  small  apse,  in  the  debased  Perpendicular 
style,  possessed  no  architectural  features,  but 
has  since  been  remodelled,  and  was  on  the  16th 
ult.  (Ascension  Day)  re-consecrated.  The  west 
and  north  galleries  have  disappeared.  A light 
glazed  screen  admits  to  the  church  through  the 
west  tower,  while  the  ringing-loft  above  is  con- 
cealed from  view  by  carved  panel  or  dark  pin9, 
relieved  with  red.  The  open  seats  are  of  yellow 
deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  east  wall  has 
been  taken  down,  and  a chancel,  approached  by 
three  steps  and  divided  from  the  nave  by  a low 
stone  wall  and  arch,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
former  apse.  The  chancel,  as  well  as  the 
sanctuary,  which  is  raised  another  three  steps,  is 
paved  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles,  the  nave  being 
paved  with  a hard  grey  tile  of  local  manufacture. 
The  five-light  east  window  is  of  stone  tracery  in 
the  Late  Perpendicular  style,  as  are  the  two 
windows  on  the  north,  and  the  one  on  the  south 
of  the  chancel.  The  roof  is  ribbed  and  panelled 
in  pitch  pine  varnished,  the  choir-seats  being  in 
oak.  On  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  an  arched 
doorway  leading  into  a vestry,  and  on  the  south 
an  arch  opens  into  the  chancel  aisle.  The  old 
oast  window  (which  is  a memorial  to  the  late 
Rev.  W.  B.  Barter)  has  been  placed  in  the  east 
end  of  the  north  transept.  The  restoration  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Adey,  of  New- 
bury, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Norman 
Shaw,  of  London,  architect. 

Hook  (Dorset). — The  church  of  this  parish  has 
been  re-opened  after  restoration.  The  tower, 
roof,  windows,  and  chancel-arch  are  new,  the 
outer  walls  made  sound,  and  the  unsightly  old 
belfry  and  gallery  have  been  removed.  We  are 
informed  the  entire  cost  of  this  renovation  has 
been  defrayed  by  the  Countess  of  Sandwich.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth, 
and  the  work  has  been  executed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Rowe,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich’s 
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OLD  LONDON. 

In  the  course  of  some  extensive  building  opera- 
tions now  in  progress  at  the  well-known  works 
of  Messrs.  Tylor  & Sons,  No.  2,  Newgate-street, 
a small  portion  of  the  wall  with  which  the 
Romans  Burrounded  the  London  of  their  days 
has  been  brought  to  light,  and,  with  the  good 
spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  the  firm  in 
question,  a small  area  has  been  formed  by  brick 
walls  in  front  of  it,  so  that  it  may  be  retained  as 
a historic  landmark.  The  London  level  at  the 
time  of  the  Great  Fire  (of  which  some  relics  have 
also  been  found)  appears  here  to  have  been  about 
12  ft.  below  the  present  level,  and  the  portion  of 
wall  found  is  all  below  the  old  level.  The 
foundation  is  of  small  pieces  of  rubble  concreted, 
over  which  run  four  courses  of  tiles,  or  large 
thin  bricks  ; upon  which  is  ragstone  masonry  to 
the  height  of  2 ft.  6 in.  Then  come  two  more 
courses  of  the  tiles,  and  above  them  more 
masonry.  Even  if  this  be  not  actually  Roman 
work,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert  (our 
examination  having  been  cursory),  but  the  result 
of  Norman  rebuilding,  the  Roman  model  was 
closely  followed.  Looking  on  this  wall,  we  see 
through  seventeen  centuries  and  more,  for  the 
Romans  when  walling  the  Colonia  kept  to  the 
line  of  the  Celtic  hill  fortress  which  existed  long 
before  their  advent. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  DUBLIN. 

While  the  Corporation  this  present  week  are 
disputing  their  responsibility  in  the  law-courts 
as  to  the  cleansing  of  the  Liffey  with  the  Port 
and  Dock  Board,  the  streets  of  Dublin  are  in  a 
worse  condition  than  ever  as  regards  filth  and 
obstructions.  It  is  simply  disgraceful  that  the 
municipal  body  should  be  so  oblivious  to  their 
duties.  What  with  the  abominable  odour  arising 
from  the  bed  of  the  Liffey,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a foul  elongated  open  sewer,  and  the  accu- 
mulations of  unspeakable  nastiness  to  be  observed 
in  many  quarters  of  the  city  north  and  south, 
Dublin  is  [ready  at  any  moment  for  the  ravage 
of  a frightful  epidemic.  During  the  last  few 
days  wo  have  witnessed  some  deplorable  sights, 
plainly  and  undeniably  traceable  to  Corporate 
neglect.  Dirt  and  filth  in  courts,  alleys,  and 
lanes,  dirt  in  back  streets,  and  leading  thorough- 
fares ; several  feet  deep  of  dirt  and  stagnating 
filth  in  the  bed  of  the  Liffey,  and  no  less  offen- 
sive dirt  on  either  side  of  it;  on  quays  and  cross- 
ways,  under  the  very  walls  of  the  now  nearly 
“ restored  ” Christ  Church  Cathedral.  We  ob- 
served heaps  upon  heaps  of  all  sorts  of  rubbish 
and  nuisance  upon  the  Btroets,  and  these  heaps 
were  allowed  to  lie  undisturbed  not  for  a few 
hours,  but  two  or  three  days,  unremoved.  At  the 
present  hour  several  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
i are  out  of  repair  and  broken  up  into  ruts,  on  a 
I fine  day  enveloped  in  clouds  of  blinding  dust,  and 
on  rainy  days  studded  with  pools  of  water  or 
miry  slush.  The  public  money  is  being  wasted 
j right  and  left  in  law.  suits,  religion  and  politics  are 
uppermost  in  the  Council  Chambers,  and  sanitary 
i reform  is  relegated  to  misty  futurity. 


CONVERSAZIONE  AT  THE  INDIA 
MUSEUM. 

Mr.  Harrison,  as  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  held  a 
conversazione  in  the  galleries  at  South  KensiDg. 
ton,  now  occupied  by  the  collections  of  the 
India  Museum.  The  Horticultural  Society  lent 
'plants,  the  band  of  the  Royal  Engineers  dis- 
coursed music,  and  for  some  hours  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harrison,  assisted  by  Mr.  James  Forrest  (the 
secretary),  and  a few  members  of  the  council, 
received  and  welcomed  a continuous  stream  of 
[visitors.  In  the  first  room  entered  after  ascend- 
ing the  Btaircase  are  found  Dr.  Leitner’s 
Takht-i-Bhai  Sculptures,  of  the  highest  interest 
and  value,  illustrating  the  blended  influence  of 
Budhism  and  Hindooism,  and,  it  would  seem,  of 
Greece,  through  Bactria ; also  the  Ethnological 
Collections  made  by  Dr.  Leitner,  in  Dardestan, 
md  by  Shaw  and  Forsyth,  in  Kashgar  and 
Yarkand.  The  walls  are  hung  with  copies  by 
Major  Gill,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  the  cele- 
brated paintings  of  the  rock-cut  temples  of 
311ora  and  Ajunta;  and  with  a series  of  photo- 
graphs, arranged  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  which 
epresentthe  ancient  architecture  of  India.  The 
-entre  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  four  cases  and 
k pagoda  of  idols,  forming  a Hindoo  Pantheon, 
n Boom  XIX.,  besides  the  continuation  of  the 
‘ Yarkand  Museum,”  one  entire  side  is  oovered 


by  a collection  of  Indian  and  Oriental  arms.  In 
Room  XVIII.,  the  ohoicest  manufactures  of  India 
have  been  brought  together — silver,  gold,  jewel- 
lery, enamels,  brass  and  copper,  carvings  in  ivory 
and  sandal. wood,  Bederi  and  Koftkcvri,  pottery, 
papier  mdchd,  Delhi  miniatures,  and  native 
paintings.  In  Rooms  XVII.  and  XVI.  the  ordi- 
nary  manufactures  of  the  country  are  exhibited, 
amongst  which  its  textiles  occupy  a large  space. 
The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  artistic 
muslins,  nets,  and  embroideries,  Kinkobs,  silks, 
Cashmir  shawls,  and  carpets.  We  shall  give  a 
fuller  account  of  the  Museum  in  our  next.  The 
coversazione  was  entirely  successful. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir,— In  your  account  of  the  ordinary  general  meeting 
held  at  this  Institute  on  Monday  last,  I a*n  reported  to 
have  said,  when  the  question  of  adjournment  was  under 
consideration,  “ that  the  7th  of  J une  was  open.’* 

This  is  a mistake,  but  an  excusable  one.  The  7th  of 
June  had  been  fixed  and  announced  for  the  reading  of 
Mr  R.  P.  Pullan's  paper  “ On  the  Decoration  ofBasilicas 
and  Byzantine  Churches,"  and  it  would  have  been  un- 
gracious indeed  to  its  author  if  this  fact  had  been  ignored. 
The  truth  is,  that  only  one  moro  meeting-night  remained 
in  the  present  session;  and,  as  a general  wish  was  ex- 
pressed to  adjourn  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Smith's  paper, 
there  seemed  no  choice  but  to  postpone  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Pullan’s  paper  until  next  session. 

To  this  arrangement,  which  was  made  with  great  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  our  President,  Mr.  Pullan  has  since 
most  courteously  consented;  but,  in  justice  to  him,  it  is 
only  right  that  the  circumstances  under  which  his  paper 
was  withdrawn  Bhould  be  accurately  recorded. 

Chables  L.  Eastlake,  8ec. 


Hooks  lltmtrtl). 

Renaissance  in  Italy : the  Age  of  the  Despots. 

By  John  Addington  Symonds.  London: 

Smith,  Elder,  & Co. 

This  volume  forms  the  first  instalment  of  what 
is  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy ; the  second 
part  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  fine  arts 
and  the  revival  of  learning’;  and  the  third  part 
to  Italian  literature.  It  will,  of  course,  be  in  the 
promised  second  part  that  the  chief  interest  of 
readers  of  this  journal  would  centre;  and  we 
shall  defer  any  notice  in  detail  till  this  second 
part  reaches  us.  Meanwhile,  we  may  say  that 
the  work  of  Mr.  Symonds  seems  likely  to  form 
an  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
arising  out  of  that  revived  interest  in  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  of  which  we  have  seen  not  a few 
indications  lately ; and  that  the  author  supports 
the  view  whioh  has  already  been  put  forth  by 
critical  writers  on  this  period  of  history,  that  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  against  monasticism,  and  the 
desire  of  intellectual  freedom,  which  mainly  gave 
rise  to  the  Renaissance,  had  been  stirring  in  the 
social  and  literary  mind  of  the  nation  for  a con. 
Biderable  time  before  the  period  from  which  its 
open  and  acknowledged  development  is  generally 
dated.  ‘‘It  must  not  be  imagined,”  he  observes 
in  his  introductory  chapter,  “that  the  Renais- 
sance burst  suddenly  upon  the  world  without 
premonitory  symptoms.  Far  from  that,  within 
the  Middle  age  itself,  over  and  over  again,  the 
reason  strove  to  break  loose  from  its  fetters.” 
The  volume  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  political 
and  social  life  of  Italy  to  the  great  change  of 
thought,  as  the  headings  of  some  of  the  chapters 
will  sufficiently  indicate, — “The  Republics,” 
“The  Ropes  of  the  Renaissance,”  &c. ; and  two 
entire  chapters  are  devoted  to  Machiavelli  and 
Savonarola  respectively.  The  author,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  spectacle  of  unbridled  and 
expggerated  cruelty  and  licentiousness  which 
this  age  in  Italy  presents,  is  probably  correct  in 
his  opinion  that  this  fearful  pre-eminence  of  un- 
usual  crime  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
high-wrought  fantasy  of  the  Italians,  which  could 
not  be  contented  with  ordinary  or  common 
revenges  or  indulgences,  but  sought  to  exalt 
cruelty  into  an  art.  “ This  is  why  so  many 
acts  of  violence  in  Italy  assumed  fantastio 
forms  ” ; and  this,  we  may  add,  is  possibly,  in  a 
measure,  the  key  to  what  has  puzzled  many  who 
would  wish  to  claim  for  art  a purifying  influence ; 
the  fact,  namely,  that  the  age  of  the  highest  art 
since  Greece  was  also  the  age  of  the  greatest 
immorality.  The  pre-eminence  in  each  case  is 
to  be  traced,  in  the  end,  to  the  same  over- 
wrought mental  and  intellectual  activity  and 
excitement. 

As  a specimen  of  Mr.  Symonds’s  style  and 
tone  in  dealing  with  his  subject  we  may  extraot 
the  following  description  of  “ the  men  of  the  new 
age.” 


“ Europe  was,  as  it  were,  a fallow  field,  beneath 
which  lay  buried  the  civilisation  of  the  old  world. 
Behind  stretched  the  centuries  of  Medievalism, 
intellectually  barren  and  inert.  Of  the  future 
there  were  as  yet  but  faint  foresbadowings. 
Meanwhile,  the  force  of  the  nations  who  were 
destined  to  achieve  the  coming  transformation  was 
unexhausted ; their  physical  aud  mental  facul- 
ties were  unimpaired.  No  ages  of  enervating 
luxury,  of  intellectual  endeavours,  of  life  arti- 
ficially preserved  or  ingeniously  prolonged,  had 
sapped  the  fibre  of  the  men  who  were  about 
to  inaugurate  the  modern  world.  Severely 
nurtured,  unused  to  delicate  living,  these  giants 
of  the  Renaissance  were  like  boys  in  their 
capacity  for  endurance,  their  inordinate  appetite 
for  enjoyment.  . . . Their  fresh  and  unperverted 
senses  rendered  them  keenly  alive  to  what  was 
beautiful  and  natural.  They  yearned  for  mag- 
nificence and  instinctively  comprehended  splen- 
dour. At  the  same  time  the  period  of  satiety 
was  still  far  off.  Everything  seemed  possible  to 
their  young  energy  • nor  had  a single  pleasure 
palled  on  their  appetite.  Born,  as  it  were,  at 
the  moment  when  desires  and  faculties  are 
evenly  balanced,  when  the  perceptions  are  not 
blunted  nor  the  senses  cloyed,  opening  their 
eyes  for  the  first  time  on  a world  of  wonder, 
these  men  of  the  Renaissance  enjoyed  what  wo 
may  term  the  first  transcendent  springtide  of  the 
modern  world.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  fulness  of  the  life  that  throbbed  in 
them.  Natures  rich  in  all  capacities  and  endowed 
with  every  kind  of  sensibility  were  frequent. 
Nor  was  there  any  limit  to  the  play  of  personality 
in  action.  We  may  apply  to  them  what  Mr. 
Browning  has  written  of  Sordello’a  tempera- 
ment:— 

' A footfall  thero 

Suffices  to.  upturn  to  the  warm  air 
Half-germinatiDg  spices ; mere  decay 
Produces  richer  life,  and  day  by  day 
New  pollen  on  the  lily-petal  grows, 

Aud  still  more  labyrinthine  buds  the  rose.’  " 


Ipsrcllimta. 

An  Engineering  Difficulty.— In  the  con- 
struction of  the  extension  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  from  Netherton  to  Old  Hill  and  Hales 
Owen,  an  engineering  difficulty  of  a novel  kind 
has  been  met  with.  At  a point  about  three- 
quarters  of  a mile  from  Hales  Owen,  the  line  has 
to  pass  through  a deep  cutting  along  the  side  of 
a hill.  The  excavation  has  been  made  for  some 
time,  and  shortly  after  its  completion  it  was 
noticed  that  the  face  of  the  outting  on  the  side- 
nearest  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  gradually 
settling  or  sliding  down  towards  the  line.  Ac- 
cordingly men  were  set  to  work,  and  the  outting 
was  enlarged.  Again,  however,  the  ground  sank, 
and  it  has  done  this  so  repeatedly  that  although 
the  width  of  the  cutting  has  been  extended  for 
a considerable  distance  beyond  the  boundary  of 
the  railway,  the  line  oannot  be  pronounced  safe. 
The  ground  has  been  found  to  consist  of  layers 
of  clay,  so  unstable  that  it  is  considered  no 
breadth  of  cutting  would  ever  render  the  line 
safe,  as  the  summit  of  the  hill  almost  would 
have  to  be  removed  before  the  downward  move- 
ment  could  be  arrested.  At  present  two  plans 
are  under  consideration.  One  is  to  face  the 
sides  of  the  cutting  with  a massive  wall,  which 
will  be  further  supported  by  heavy  cross  girders 
of  iron.  Another  plan  is  to  tunnel  through  the 
hill,  in  whioh  case  extensive  colliery  rights  will 
have  to  be  purchased.  The  completion  of  the 
line  is  thus  prevented. 

Lord  Aberdare  and  the  Strike. — Lord 
Aberdare  has  written  a letter  to  the  Cardiff  papers, 
showing  the  losses  which  the  men  in  Wales  havo 
sustained  through  the  present  strike.  He  takes 
the  figures  giveu  by  the  men  themselves,  whioh, 
allowing  for  deductions  of  colliers  at  work,  gavo 
50,000  men  out  of  employment.  They  have 
now  been  out,  he  says,  after  deducting  holidays 
and  Sundays,  122  days,  and  allowing  the  men  to 
earn  5s.  a day,  that  makes  1,300,0001.,  while  the 
12,0001.  sent  by  the  Miners’  Association  only  give 
one  day’s  wages  for  men  on  strike.  Add  to  this 
number  60,000  men  locked  out,  and  their  wages 
would  make  a total  of  3,000,0001.  lost  by  the 
workmen  alone.  The  loss  to  capital,  he  says,  is 
incalculable.  He  adds  that  this  only  represents 
a portion  of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  strike, 
as  a large  number  of  other  employers  of  labour 
have  had  to  dismiss  workmen  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  oollieries. 
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The  Drainage  of  Towns  on  the  Thames. 

A Local  Government  Board  inquiry  was  held  on 
the  26th  ult.,  at  Abingdon,  before  Mr.  J.  Thorn- 
hill Harrison,  C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Board,  in  answer  to  an  application  from  the 
corporation  of  Abingdon,  for  powers  to  purchase 
land  compulsorily  for  a sewage  farm.  It  is  in- 
tended at  Abingdon  to  oarry  out  a scheme  of 
Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton’s  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  by  intermittent  downward  filtration, 
combined  with  irrigation.  Mr.  S.  W.  Leach, 
engineer  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  was 
one  of  the  witnesses,  and  was  asked  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison to  tell  him  what  had  been  done  by  the 
various  towns  on  the  Thames  towards  diverting 
the  sewage  from  the  river.  Mr.  Leach  said  that 
a vast  number  of  notices  had  been  served  upon 
looal  authorities  and  upon  individuals  requiring 
them  to  discontinue  discharging  sewage  into 
the  Thames,  and  in  looking  over  that  list  it  was 
astonishing  to  see  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  requirements  of  the  Conservators  had 
been  met,  though  in  some  cases  only  tem- 
porarily, by  stopping  the  drains  and  running 
the  sewage  into  cesspools,  a system  which  the 
inspector  described  as  dangerous  to  the  water 
supply  of  towns  which  had  adopted  the  system, 
Staines  being  one  that  had  come  under  his 
notioe.  Mr.  Leach  stated  that  this  process  had 
been  adopted  at  Wallingford,  Henley,  Marlow, 
Egham,  and  Staines.  Mr.  Leach  said  he  had 
observed  beneficial  results  from  the  diversion  of 
the  sewage  in  the  condition  of  the  water. 

Accident  at  the  Leeds  Corporation 
Pnmping  Works. — Early  on  the  26th  ult.  a 
serious  accident  occurred  at  the  Arthington 
Pumping  Station  of  the  Leeds  Corporation 
Waterworks.  By  the  breakage  of  a portion  of 
the  machinery  the  pumping  power  of  the  works 
has  been  redaced  one-half,  rendering  it  probable 
that  the  supply  of  water  to  the  borough  will 
have  to  be  materially  curtailed.  Early  in  the 
morning,  the  two  men  in  oharge  of  the  machinery 
were  alarmed  by  what  seemed  an  explosion. 

An  examination  of  the  pumping  apparatus  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  the  clack-box  of  the 
pump,  a.  strong  iron  cylinder  about  30  in.  in 
diameter,  had  burst.  In  addition  to  this  the 
30-in.  pipe  connecting  the  clack-box  with  the 
valve  had  been  smashed  and  rendered  useless, 
and  the  valve  itself  injured.  At  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  Waterworks  Committee,  Mr.  Filiter, 
C.E.,  the  Waterworks  engineer,  reported  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injuries  done.  It  would,  he  said,  take 
four  or  five  weeks  to  repair  the  injuries,  and  as 
their  present  supply  of  water  would  not  last 
more  than  a month,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  by  consumers. 
The  committee  resolved  that  the  water  should 
be  turned  off  every  evening  at  six  o’clock,  until  six 
the  next  morning,  so  as  to  prevent  any  waste 
that  might  take  place  during  the  night. 

Removal  of  Bars  and  Gates. — At  the  usual 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Yestry,  last 
week,  a communication  from  the  Yestry  of  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  was  read,  stating  that, 
in  answer  to  a letter  from  that  Board  relative  to 
the  opening  of  the  gates  at  Harewood-place, 
Oxford-street,  the  Vestry  of  that  parish  had 
come  to  the  following  resolution, — “That  this 
Yestry  do  join  the  Yestry  of  St.  Marylebone  in 
suggesting  to  the  Earl  of  Harewood  that  direc- 
tions  should  be  given  for  the  opening  of  the  gate 
at  Harewood-place  daily  for  a few  hours  in  the 
afternoon,  as  requested  by  the  Marylebone 
parish.”  It  was  further  suggested  that  the 
application  should  be  for  light  traffic  only.  The 
vestry  clerk  then  read  a letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Harewood,  stating  that  he  declined  to  comply 
with  the  application.  Mr.  Poland  thought  it 
high  time  that  the  Yestry,  with  the  oo-operation 
of  other  vestries,  should  take  the  matter  np,  and 
have  these  abominable  nuisances  of  gates  and 
bars  removed  from  the  metropolis.  He  moved 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a committee,  and 
this  was  ultimately  resolved  on.  We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Poland. 

Toughened  Glass  Exhibited. — The  tough- 
ened glass  of  M.  de  la  Bastie  has  just  made  its 
first  appearance  in  a publio  exhibition  at  the 
agricultural  Bhow  of  Avignon  (Yaucluse).  The 
visitors  pressed  around  the  rail,  which  was  in- 
sufficient to  protect  the  specimens  from  the 
experiments  each  person  wished  to  make  on  his 
own  account ; neither  knocks  with  stones,  blows 
with  walkingstioks,  nor  even  digs  with  boot- 
heels  being  spared.  Consequently,  no  deoision 
of  the  jury  was  received  with  greater  approval 
than  that  which  awarded  to  the  inventor  a gold 
medal  and  a diploma  of  honour. 


Demolition  of  a Factory  Chimney  at 
Stalybridge. — At  a large  building  at  Staly- 
bridge,  known  as  Johnson’s  Mill,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  railway  station,  which 
had  been  in  course  of  demolition  for  several 
weeks,  the  material  had  been  purchased  and 
removed  by  various  contractors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a large  brick  chimney,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cook,  of  Hottram- 
road.  This  chimney  was  65  ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence at  the  base,  and  145  ft.  high ; and  in 
order  to  accomplish  its  speedy  demolition,  a 
deep  trench  was  formed  underneath,  and  four 
courses  of  Jbrickwork  removed;  twenty-nine 
large  blooks  of  wood  were  then  placed  in  the 
aperture,  and  covered  with  a quantity  of  coal, 
and  the  pile  was  lighted  at  noon.  The  fire  burned 
steadily  for  twenty-five  minutes,  when  tho  apex 
of  the  chimney  was  observed  to  lean  slightly, 
and  the  whole  pile  came  to  the  ground  imme- 
diately afterwards  with  a loud  crash.  The  build- 
ing was  erected  some  forty  years  since,  and  has 
been  purchased  for  a contemplated  extension  of 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way Company’s  premises. 

Joint  Water  Supply  for  Manchester 
and  Liverpool. — A Becond  report  on  the  pro- 
posed new  water  supply  for  Liverpool  has  just 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E.,  and 
laid  before  the  Water  Committee.  The  Bleas- 
dale  and  Wyredale  Bohemes  whioh  have  been 
proposed,  Mr.  Bateman  estimates  would  produce 
about  24  million  gallons  of  water  a day,  and  that 
the  cost  would  be  2,871,0471.  This,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Ullswater  scheme,  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  Man- 
chester, shows  a greater  expenditure,  the  Ulls- 
water  soheme  giving  a supply  of  20  million 
gallons  per  diem,  and  costing  2,420,703Z.  Mr. 
Bateman  is  in  favour  of  the  Ullswater  scheme, 
as  providing  for  a longer  period,  and  objects 
very  strongly  to  a proposal  to  open  twenty 
additional  pumping-stations  in  the  Liverpool 
district,  as  they  would  cost  1,800,0001.,  and  the 
water  would  be  hard,  and  sometimes  impure. 

The  Use  of  Sewage  Water  in  Factories. 

In  an  inquest  held  at  Rochdale  on  the  body  of 
John  Key  ton  Hardiker,  engineer,  employed  at 
the  foundry  of  Mr.  Davenport,  the  evidence  went 
to  show  that  the  health  of  the  deceased  had  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  effluvium  of  the  water 
used  for  the  condenser  of  the  engine,  which 
water  was  taken  from  the  sewers.  The  jury 
gave  as  a verdict  that  Hardiker  had  died  from 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  that  his  death  had 
been  accelerated  by  working  in  an  atmosphere 
where  Bewage  water  was  used  for  condensing 
purposes;  and  they  recommended  the  Health 
Committee  of  the  Town  Council  to  put  a stop 
to  the  use  of  sewage  water  for  condensing 
purposes. 

Children  Playing  with  Matches  again. — 

On  the  27th  ult.  a disaster,  resulting  in  the 
destruction  of  property  valued  at  from  8,0001. 
to  10,0001.,  happened  at  Ickham,  a village  dis- 
tant about  six  miles  from  Canterbury.  Two 
children,  while  playing  with  matches,  Bet  fire  to 
a stack  at  the  rear  of  the  Court  Farm,  occupied 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Collard.  The  flames  communi- 
cated to  other  stacks  and  outbuildings,  all  of 
which  were  destroyed.  Favoured  by  the  wind, 
tho  conflagration  next  extended  to  some  farm 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  These 
were  quickly  burned  to  the  ground,  as  were  a 
builder’s  workshops  and  the  contents  of  the  yard. 
A public-house  and  twelve  cottages  were  gutted, 
as  was  also  a hop  oast,  which  contained  about 
sixty  quarters  of  wheat  and  other  valuable  pro. 
duce,  together  with  many  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 

New  Church,  at  Stanley. — The  foundation, 
stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Andrew,  in 
course  of  erection  at  Stanley,  was  laid  on 
the  19th  ult.,  by  Colonel  Joicey.  The  parish 
of  Beamish,  for  which  the  church  is  being 
built,  was  created  in  October,  1873,  with  the 
Rev.  J.  Crennell  as  incumbent.  The  church, 
which  occupies  a splendid  site,  is  designed  to 
hold  350  worshippers.  It  will  consist  of  nave 
and  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  organ  chamber, 
forming  a parallelogram  measuring  96  ft.  long 
by  42  ft.  wide  internally,  with  a south  porch. 
The  building  is  in  the  style  prevalent  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Destructive  Fire  at  Haslingden.  — The 
large  workshops  belonging  to  Messrs.  John 
Tattersall  & Sons,  joiners  and  builders,  Has- 
lingden, last  week  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
and  in  about  two  hours  were  a complete  wreck. 


Seats  in  the  Streets  of  St.  Pancras. — The 

contractor  for  supplying  the  public  seats  just 
fixed  on  various  sites  in  St.  Pancras  is  Mr. 
Lazarus,  of  Old-street.  The  seats  may  be 
described  as  6 ft.  in  length,  having  in  the  middle 
and  at  each  end  a scroll  arm,  which  admit  of 
four  persons  sitting  at  ease,  two  in  each  division, 
the  object  of  the  arm  in  the  middle  being  to 
prevent  any  one  from  occupying  the  length  of  the 
seat  by  lying  down.  The  framework  of  the 
seats  is  constructed  of  wrought  iron  of  double 
the  usual  thickness,  the  seat  itself  being  farmed 
of  stout  wooden  laths,  and  the  top  back  piece  of 
stout  elm,  the  woodwork  being  painted  and 
grained  oak  and  varnished,  supported  on  iron 
scroll  legs  bolted  into  piles  down  in  the  ground. 

A Big  Figure. — Herr  Ernst  von  Bandel,  a 
Westphalian  nobleman  devoted  to  the  sculptor’s 
art,  has  exeouted  a gigantio  statue  to  Hermann, 
the  vanquisher  of  Varus,  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest. 
According  to  German  papers,  the  statue  is  of 
embossed  copper,  100  ft.  in  height  irrespective 
of  pedestal,  and  has  been  wrought  by  the  hand 
of  the  man  whose  brain  created  it.  His  whole 
life  has  been  consumed  in  this  one  object.  When 
he  had  done  modelling — no  small  task  in  the  case 
of  a figure  with  hands  5 ft.  long — he  took  to  the 
hammer  and  forge,  and  literally  formed  the  im- 
mense surface  with  his  own  unaided  strength. 

A good  deal  of  it  was  done  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
whereon  it  stands,  near  Detmold,  the  capital  of 
the  principality  of  Lippe. 

Falling  in  of  a Roof.— The  chimney  of  a 
dwelling  - house  at  Emscote,  Warwick,  was 
reoently  blown  down.  In  its  fall  it  crushed 
in  the  rcof.  The  ddbris  fell  into  a bedroom,, 
in  which  were  two  bedsteads,  on  one  of  which 
was  sleeping  Mr.  Reading,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  while  his  son  slept  on  the  other.  On 
the  son’s  bedstead  fell  a heap  of  bricks  and 
slates,  some  of  whioh  inflicted  very  Bevere  in- 
juries on  the  young  man,  who  was  removed  to 
the  Wameford  Hospital,  where  he  lies  in  a pre- 
carious condition.  For  some  time  the  chimney 
has  been  noticeable  for  its  inclination ; but  no 
one  seems  to  have  supposed  it  was  in  quite  so 
dangerous  a state  as  the  result  has  proved. 

Memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  — A 
memorial  chapel  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilber- 
force, erected  at  the  cost  of  nearly  6.000Z., 
was  opened  on  the  25th  ult.  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Brechin,  Bishop  of  Bloemfontein,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Nassau,  about  300  clergy  of  the 
diocese,  and  [a  large  number  of  ladies.  The 
chapel  is  built  adjoining  the  college  of  Cuddes- 
don,  which  was  founded  by  Bishop  Wilberforce, 
and  is  intended  for  tho  use  of  students.  This 
was  considered  to  be  the  most  fitting  memorial 
to  the  late  Bishop,  who  desired  to  erect  a chapel 
for  the  college. 

The  Proposed  Widening  of  London 
Bridge. — At  a meeting  of  the  Common  Council 
on  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Stewart  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  Bridge  House  Committee  what 
progress  had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal to  widen  London  Bridge,  and  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject  would 
be  presented  to  the  Court  P Mr.  Rigby  replied 
that  the  Bridge  House  Committee  had  given  this 
question  their  most  earnest  attention,  and  at  the 
present  time  their  architect  was  consulting  with 
an  eminent  engineer  in  regard  to  it.  They  hoped 
to  be  able  soon  to  bring  up  a report  on  the 
matter. 

Painters'  Strike  at  Leek,  Staffordshire. 

This  unfortunate  strike,  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  inconvenience  and  loss  to  all  1 
parties,  was  last  week  arbitrated  upon  by  the  i 
Mayor  of  Hanley.  The  reference  to  him  was  ;i 
taken  at  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  the  masters  being  ;i 
represented  by  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Johnson,  .i 
and  the  men  by  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Byrne.  The  :i 
award  was  received  by  Mr.  Phillips  on  Saturday,  ] 
and  gives  £d.  per  hour  advance  on  the  old  rate,  i 
This  rule  is  to  apply  until  May  next.  If  any  : 
change  is  then  proposed  by  either  masters  or 
men,  a month’s  notice  of  the  intended  alteration  r 
to  be  given. 

Art  Loan  Exhibition  at  Winchester.— 

On  the  31st  ult.,  Lord  Selborne  opened  the  Art 
Loan  Exhibition  at  Winchester.  The  proceed-  ij 
ings  commenced  with  a ddjedner  given  by  the  r 
Mayor  at  St.  John’s-rooms.  At  three  o’clock 
the  company  proceeded  to  the  Guildhall,  where  t 
a number  of  the  principal  residents  had  asseni-  i 
bled,  and  Lord  Selborne  declared  the  Exhibition 
open. 
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Re-opening1  of  Wawne  Church,  York- 
shire.— The  parish  church  of  Wawne,  near 
Beverley,  which  has  been  undergoing  restora- 
tion, has  been  re-opened  with  special  services. 
The  Btonework  of  the  nave  has  been  generally 
restored,  and  the  building  re-roofed,  the  interior 
re- seated  with  open  seats,  and  a new  pulpit 
added.  The  north  porch  has  also  been  rebuilt. 
The  cost  has  been  about  1,4001.  The  chancel 
remains  to  be  done,  and  other  improvements 
made.  Mr.  Dennison,  of  York,  was  the  con- 
tractor ; Mr.  Bannister,  of  Beverley,  executing 
the  stonework ; and  Mr.  Cherry,  of  Beverley, 
the  plumbing  work. 

The  Tower  of  St.  Antholin’s.— At  a meet- 
ing  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on  the 
25th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  Clark  said  he  understood  that 
the  Vestry  for  the  district  of  St.  Antholin’s  had 
decided  to  pull  down  the  tower  of  that  church. 
At  the  union  of  the  benefices,  it  was  arranged 
that  this  tower,  which  was  a great  architectural 
ornament,  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  and  he 
moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Improvement  Committee  for  consideration  and 
report,  and  with  power  to  take  such  steps  as  they 
might  be  advised  to  preserve  the  tower. 

Completion  of  the  New  Reservoir,  Pon- 
tefract.— The  new  reservoir,  for  storage  pur- 
poses, to  supply  the  town  of  Pontefract  and 
district  with  water,  erected  in  the  Park,  has  now 
been  completed  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  Marsh,  of 
Castleford.  The  defects  in  the  construction  of 
this  reservoir  during  the  first  stages  of  its  erec- 
tion have  been  removed,  and  it  is  now  considered 
to  be  water-tight.  The  tank  will  hold,  when 
filled,  369,000  gallons  of  water,  which  will  be 
forced  from  the  present  works  in  Tanshelf,  and 
conveyed  into  the  town  through  the  pipes  already 
laid  down. 

Enterprise  in  Turkey.  — Two  industria1 
undertakings  are  reported  in  a letter  to  the 
Bassiret  to  have  been  set  on  foot  at  Timovo,  in 
Bulgaria.  One  is  a blacking  manufactory,  whioh 
is  already  at  work,  and  the  other  a soap  manu- 
factory, which  will  shortly  be  opened.  This  is 
satisfactory.  It  is  something  to  know  that  en- 
terpriso  is  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  Turkey.  As 
the  Levant  Herald  says, — “ These  undertakings 
will  thrive,  unless  some  over-zealous  governor 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  tax  all  the  profits  out 
of  them  on  behalf  of  the  Government.” 

Tenders  for  Work,  Bethnal-green. — The 
guardians  have  opened  tenders  for  whitewashing, 
colour-washing,  and  the  construction  of  a lift  at 
the  Workhouse,  and  for  the  erection  of  water- 
closets  and  lavatories  at  the  Leytonstone  School 
in  accordance  with  specifications  prepared  by 
Mr.  Mundy,  surveyor.  The  offer  of  Messrs. 
King  & Son  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  required 
work  at  the  Workhouse  was  accepted,  and  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Earl  & Son  for  the  execution 
of  the  work  at  Leytonstone  Schools. 

Kelly  College,  Tavistock. — On  Saturday 
Mrs.  Kelly,  widow  of  the  late  Admiral  Kelly, 
laid  the  memorial-stone  of  the  new  college 
(towards  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
which  the  Admiral  left  the  sum  of  80,000Z.),  in 
the  presence  of  several  thousands  of  spectators. 
The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  afford  a good 
education  to  the  sons  of  poor  naval  officers  at  a 
; small  cost.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom, 

! of  Clifton,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  John  Pethick,  of 
i Plymouth. 

The  Gold  Casket,  presented  by  the  Corpo- 
I ration  of  the  city  of  London  to  H.I.M.  Alex- 
] under  II.,  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  con- 
1 nexion  with  his  visit  to  the  city  of  London, 

* ISth  of  May,  1874,  was  executed,  by  order  of  the 
: Corporation,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate- 
! hill  and  Old  Bond-street.  It  is  composed  of 
1 gold  and  enamel,  and  is  in  the  cinque-cento  style. 
Benson  has  almost  a monopoly  of  such 


The  Demolition  of  Ancient  Houses  at 
Hackney. — Several  very  ancient  houses  at 
Hackney,  full  of  historical  interest  and  old  asso- 
ciations, are  in  course  of  demolition.  The  King’s 
Head  Tavern,  at  Upper  Clapton,  which  was  a 
house  of  entertainment  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
visited  her  favourite  counsellor,  Lord  Hunsden, 
at  the  old  house  opposite,  is  being  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  King’s  Head,  in  Mare-street,  is 
also  doomed. 

Intermittent  Downward  Filtration. 

We  see  by  the  public  papers  that  there  has  been 
no  opposition  at  the  inquiries  held  by  the  Inspec- 
tors of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  two 
cases  of  Hitchen  (Herts)  and  Abingdon  (Berks), 
in  both  of  which  it  is  intended  to  adopt  the 
process  of  Intermittent  Downward  Filtration  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton,  C.E.,  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  thoBe  towns. 

Association  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Draughtsmen. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
Religious  Institution  Rooms  last  week,  Mr.  D. 
Halley,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  annual  report 
showed  that  the  association  was  in  a satisfactory 
state.  Some  modifications  were  made  in  the 
rules  so  that  gentlemen  engaged  or  interested  in 
scientific  pursuits  might  become  associates. 

Dereham  Church. — The’repair,  by  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  of  the  parish  church 
having  involved  a like  reconstruction  of  the  con- 
tinuous roof  between  the  chancel  and  the  central 
or  lantern  tower,  this  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  Churchwardens.  The  work  has 
been  performed  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  builder,  of  this 
town,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Phipson, 
architect. 

Small-pox. — A plague  of  small-pox  of  most 
malignant  type  has  been  desolating  the  town  of 
Athenry  during  the  last  month.  The  terror  of 
the  surrounding  district  is  a serious  aggravation 
of  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants.  Nobody  that 
can  possibly  avoid  it  will  come  near  them.  Busi- 
ness is  at  a deadlock,  and  there  is  dire  distress 
among  the  population. 

Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church. — The 

building  in  Upper  George-street,  Bryanston- 
square,  which  has  been  known  under  this  name 
for  thirty  years,  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
at  a cost  of  about  15,000Z.,  and  now  appears  as  a 
Gothic  church,  capable  of  containing  1,650  wor- 
shippers, with  accommodation^  for  Sunday-school 
classes,  &o. 


[ Destruction  by  Fire  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Leeds. — About  half-past  ten  o’clock  on 
the  28th  ult.,  the  Theatre  Royal,  Leeds,  took 
fire,  and  within  about  an  hour  was  entirely 
destroyed,  the  fire  engines  having  little  effect  in 
checking  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

Graveley.— The  Bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  19th 
ult.,  re-opened  the  parish  church  of  Graveley, 
Cambs,  after  partial  restoration,  at  a cost  of 
about  800Z.  The  architect  employed  was  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke;  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Edey,  Wildman,  & Wade,  of  St.  Neots. 

A Congress  of  French  Architects  will  be 
held  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  of  June  next,  in- 
clusive, at  the  “ IScole  des  Beaux-Arts.”  Several 
public  buildings  are  to  be  visited. 


TENDERS 

For  building  a cottage,  and  alterations  to  house,  at 
Triangle  Farm,  Plumpton,  for  Mr.  D.  Mutton.  Mr, 
G.  Tuppen,  architect : — 

W.  & T.  Garrett  £283  0 0 

Bolting  (accepted) 255  0 0 

All  bricks  found. 

For  house  and  studio,  Steele' s-road,  Haveratock-hill, 
for  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Nightingale  (£2,600  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 2,680  0 0 

Grim  wood  & Son 2,455  o 0 

Manley  & Rogers 2,377  0 0 

Linzell  & Son  (accepted)  2,293  0 0 


Mr. 


[|  commissions,  and  seems  to  have  made  up  his 
i mind  to  deserve  it. 

The  Building  Trade,  Wolverhampton.— 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  Mr.  Young, 
i barrister,  of  the  Oxford  circuit,  has  uncondi- 
tionally accepted  the  post  of  umpire  to  the 
WolverhamptonBuilding  Trade  Arbitration  Board, 
owing  to  Mr.  Rupert  Kettle  having  retired.  The 
i master  builders  have  acceded  to  the  bricklayers 
a demand  of  £d.  per  hour  extra,  rather  than  suffer 
the  annoyance  which  would  be  occasioned  by  a 
Jatrike. 

The  Way  to  Do  it. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Guardians  of  Winslow  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  R. 
W.  Munday,  of  Buckingham,  builder,  was  ap- 
pointed Inspector  of  Nuisances,  at  101.  per  year. 


Landslip  at  Liverpool  Pier. — A landslip 
took  place  at  St.  George’s  Pierhead,  Liverpool, 
last  week.  A portion  of  the  roadway,  20  ft.  in 
diameter,  which  had  been  undermined  by  per- 
colations, gave  way  suddenly  and  sank  to  a 
depth  of  16  ft.,  causing  a shivering  sensation  to 
on-lookers. 

Glass  superior  to  Marble. — A patent  has 
been  taken  out  for  an  invention  by  which  it  is 
olaimed  that  glass  can  be  used  as  a building 
material  for  house  fronts,  floors,  or  pavements, 
superior  to  marble  in  durability  and  economy. 
It  may  be  made  plain  or  variegated,  and  its 
colours  are  indestructible. 

New  Building  Company,  Middlesbrough. 
Among  the  new  companies  registered  during  the 
past  week  is  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  usual  business  of  a land,  building,  and  invest, 
ment  companyAfc  Middlesbrough.  The  capital, 
40,0001.,  is  proposed  to  be  raised  m 10Z.  shares. 

New  Reservoir  at  Barnard  Castle. — The 
tender  of  Mr.  John  Lee,  of  this  town,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a storage  reservoir,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Lee  proposes  to 
execute  the  works  for  3,2667.  Mr.  Robinson,  of 
Darlington,  is  the  engineer.  The  undertaking 
was  ordered  by  Government. 

Pension  to  the  Widow  of  Mr.  Philip,  the 
Sculptor. — The  Queen  has,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Disraeli,  granted  a pension  of  100Z. 
per  annum  to  the  widow  of  J.  Bernie  Philip,  the 
sculptor,  who  died  suddenly  some  weeks  ago 
from  bronchitis. 

Sanitary  Inspector,  Halesworth.  — Mr. 

Henry  Mountain,  of  Darsham,  builder,  was  on 
Monday  last  elected  Inspector  of  Nuisances  for 
the  Westleton  district,  at  a salary  of  40Z.  per 
annum,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  James  Rous,  resigned. 
There  were  nine  candidates. 

Syston,  Leicester. — A large  clock,  striking 
the  hours  and  playing  the  Cambridge  ohimes, 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  here. 
Mr.  Smith,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby,  has 
carried  out  the  work. 


For  finishing  four  villa  residences  on  the  St.  Helen’s 
Estate,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  John  Leach.  Mr.  L.  Vernon, 
architect : — 

Steel £1,196  15  0 

Vidlor  1,146  0 0 

8hortell  1,134  1 0 

Champion  1,079  11  0 

For  building  a new  residence,  coach-house,  and  stable, 
a pair  of  cottages,  and  a gardener's  cottage,  at  Rochetts 
South  Weald,  for  Mr.  O.  E.  Coopc,  M.P.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Lee,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C, 
Riddett : — 

Scrivener  & White  £3,406  0 0 

Bayes  & Rammage  3,323  0 0 

Axford 3,105  0 0 

Hammond  3,077  17  0 


For  enclosing  a 
Church.  Mr.  W. 

Walter  .... 
Hammond . 


i additional  pieco  of  land,  Barking  Side 
G.  Bartlett,  architect 

£130  0 0 

120  0 0 

114  0 0 


For  building  an  addition  to  schools  at  Stanford-le- 
Hope.  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  architect : — 

Hammond £522  0 0 

Crosley  519  0 0 

Blake  477  0 0 


For  new  infants’  school  and  teacher's  house  at  Marston. 
Green,  near  Birmingham,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  - 

Chaffers  868  0 0 

Davis  780  0 0 

Hughes  716  0 0 

Brooks  650  o 0 

Davis,  Brothers  6W»  0 0 

Matthews 623  0 0 

Widdowsou  & Lerrigo  677  0 0 

Wheeler 528  0 0 

For  new  parsonage  at  Little  Hereford,  near  Fenbury, 
for  Rev.  L.  Jones.  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Bowers. £2,610  0 0 

Goodman  2,627  0 0 

Thompson  2,600  0 0 

Grosvenor  2,593  0 0 

Welsh  2,584  0 0 

Pugh 2,508  0 0 

Edwards 2,600  0 0 

Collins  & Cullis  2,316  0 0 

Brazier  & Weaver  2,190  0 0 

Smith  2,055  0 0 

Second  Lift,  after  Itecision  of  Plans. 

Collins  & Cullis £2,100  0 0 

Brazier  & Weaver  2,000  0 0 

Smith  1,867  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  eleven  houses  in  Gordon. road, 
Peckham.  Messrs.  Berriman  & 8on,  architects-.— 

Garland  & Perkins £4,340  0 0 

Lmgfield 4,123  0 0 

Fisher 3,997  0 0 

Prebble  & Morley  3,630  0 0 

Grummant. 3,223  0 0 

Faulkner  .(accepted)  3,135  0 0 

Shapley  3,079  0 0 

Waiuwright  3,114  0 0 

Monday  2,980  0 0 


For  new  schools,  for  the  School  Board  of  Dartford,  in 
:.  Alban's  road,  to  accommodate  300  children.  Mr. 
W.  II.  Powell,  architect - 

Steveuson  £2,213  0 0 

Waller 2,200  0 0 

Melton 2,200  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 2,075  0 0 

Blake  2,050  0 0 

Tongue  1,979  0 O 

Naylor 1,890  0 0 

Waller 1,350  0 0 

Longley  1,840  0 0 

Knight 1,830  0 0 

Vicary 1,765  0 0 

Sharp  & Sons  (accepted)  1,617  0 0 

Spencer  1,587  0 0 
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For  alterations  to  the  "Marquis  of  Cornwallis,” 
Bethnal-green-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Brown.  Messrs.  Hills  & 
Fletcher,  architects  : — „ 

Andrews £656  10  0 

Coleman 437  0 0 

Craig  337  0 0 


' Raymead.”  Hendon. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Archer,  architect : — 
Davids  (accepted)  


For  new  farm  buildings,  at  “ Eden,”  Beckenham,  Kent, 
for  Mr.  C.  A.  R.  Hoare.  Mr.  Archer,  architect 

Hooker  (accepted)' £300  0 0 

For  additional  stable  buildings,  and  alterations  to  old 
stable  buildings,  at  Kelsey  Park,  Beckenham,  Kent,  for 
Mr.  C.  A.  R.  Hoare.  Mr.  Archer,  a'chitect  :— 

Hooker  (accepted)  £1,175  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  "Ben  Jonson  ” public-house, 
Houndsditeh,  for  Mrs.  Moore.  Mr.  J.  G.  Needham, 
architect : — 

Watson  

jested) 


£325  0 

Palmer  (accepted)  319  10 

Balaam  (too  late)  397  0 


For  the  renovation  of  the  Free  Church  of  England, 
Leamington.  Mr.  George  Hart,  architect  : — 

Mills  £320  0 0 

Hodkisson H»  ® 

Brown  & Son  (accepted)  109  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  Board  schools,  with  residence, 
&c„  at  Tyler’s  Green,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  Mr 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lamb 
4 Church 


Simmonds  

Traveno  

Hook  & Oldrey 

Dover,  Sou,  4 Co. 

Shurmur 

Durley  4 Son  

Reavell  

Walker  

Child  : 

Hancock 

Wheeler  

Woodbridge  

Sexton 

Hunt  


2,124  0 
2.055  0 
2.012  0 


1.9 


0 0 


1,945 
1,93  > 15  0 
1,910  3 1 
1.870  0 0 
1,79!)  0 0 
1,561  17  6 


For  alterations  to  the  “ Duke  of  York,”  Caroline-street, 
Clapton,  for  Mr.  Craufield.  Mr.  J.  G.  Needham,  arehi- 

teCl  * Green  £351  0 0 

Burton  235  0 0 

Woodrow  230  0 0 

Watson  (accepted) 206  0 0 

For  restoring  the  foot-bridge  and  approaches,  Mill 
Mead,  Guildford,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect:— 

Pollard  4 Son £165  0 0 

Mason 163  0 0 

W.  S wayne,  jun 160  0 0 

Garnett  (accepted) 163  0 0 

For  a new  farmhouse  at  Flexford,  near  Guildford.  Mr. 
Henry  Peak,  architect 

Nye  (accepted)  £831  0 0 


Alterations  to  " The  Greyhound.' 
tender  was  269 l.  10s. 


—Mr.  Impey  says  his 


’pi  1 1 a of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  accuracy 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 

The  Lath  and  Veneer  Catting  Company, 
Limited,  desire  the  attention  of  Builders  and 
Contractors  in  London  and  Country  to  the 
Company’s  MACHINE  SPLIT  LA.THS,  which 
are  of  equal  size,  flat,  rough,  and  without  flaw, 
thus  ensuring  great  saving  in  Laths,  Plaster, 
and  Labour.  For  prices,  apply  to  the  principal 
Building  Material  Merchants,  or  at  the  Works, 
No.  7,  Grosvenor-road, Pimlico,  London.  [Advt.J 


For  alterations  at  No, 
Henry  Peak,  architect  :■ 

Clark  

Garnett  

W.  Swayne,  jun.  , 


33,  High-street,  Guildford.  Mr. 


Strudwick  (accepted) 


..£460  0 0 
..  451  10  0 
..  420  10  0 
..  409  0 0 

..  403  0 0 


Tender  for  farm  buildings,  4c.,  at  Waterhall,  Sussex. 

Mr.  G.  Tuppen,  architect  :— 

Hill.. £1,743  0 0 

Patching  4 Webber 1,695  0 0 

Dean  1,650  0 0 

Miles  1.625  0 0 

Colwell  1.600  0 0 

Anscombe  1,565  0 0 

Lockyer  (accepted) 1,540  0 0 

Parsons  - 1,438  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

'.  W.  (we  are  not  disposed  to  advocate  the  re-erection  of 
tiple  Bar  at  the  public  expense).— J.  M.  * Co.  (we  are  forced  to 
line  entering  inio  private  disputes). — Old  Tenaut  (ditto). — H.  S. — 
S.  S.-J.  K.  C.-F.  P.-C.  8.-L.-R.  W.-B.  Y.-W.  H.  P— 
if.  R._ B.  A P.— L.  W.  O.  -W.  B.-Mr.  P.-C.  L.  E.-8.  F.  P.— 
4 H.— J.  J.  D.— T.— W.  P.— J.  S —Lord  K-— I.  & H.— F.  P — 
A.  V.-E.  O.-T.  D — II.  — w.  J.  B — C.  H — F.  II.  F.— F.  4 Co.— 
I.  A.— L.  A.— J.  L — M.  (no).— O.  J.  J.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
address-a. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tender*.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authora 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICE8  AND  8HOW-ROOM8:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


"W 


CHARGES  FOR 
ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  School  Board  8chools  at  Southwick,  8us 

Gebere  £2,14) 

Peekitt  4 Taylor 1,7»9 

Bushby  1,786 

Jarrett 1,785 

Longley  1,685 

Miles  1,650 

Steer 1,610 

Ockley 1,600 

Bruton ....  1,585 

Colwell  1,600 

Wells  4 Mills  1,419 


0 0 


For  proposed  works  at  the  Stamford  Arms,  8tatnford- 
ttreet,  Blaokfriare,  for  Mr.  Thus.  Parker.  Messrs.  Bird 
A Walters,  architects:  — 

McLachlau  4 Son  £276  0 0 

Williams  4 Son  265  0 0 

Blott  225  0 0 

Mills  216  0 0 

Thompson  4 Smith 213  0 0 

Mark  209  0 0 


fllx  line*  (about  fifty  worda)  or  under  ..  2*.  6d.  I 
Kaoh  additional  line  (about  ten  wordal..  0a.  Sd.  1 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THB  BUILDER  " la  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  resident* 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  l»t.  per  ann 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  nnder  Be.  Any  larger^ 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  r 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  tha/n  THREE  o'clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  tn  reply  to  Advertise, 
meats,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


O CHARLES  ® GOLUNCE'S  O PATENT 


pOLLINGES  PATENT  HINGES, 
'-7LF,VER,  SCREW,  * BARREL  BOLTS, 

...  IMPROVED  GATS  FITTING8  of  .Tory  Dwrlption. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

Discount  to  Builder*.  ^ LONDON,  S.E. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

JG.  H.  MacCOLLA,  Manufacturer, 

LATE  115.  VICTORIA-STREET,  KW. 

NOW  204b,  UPTER  THAMES  STREET,  E.C. 

Where  a large  and  varied  Stock  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  b on 
View  : also  Register  Stoves.  Kitchen  RaDges,  Ac. 

N.B.— Depot  for  the 

Patent  "Abbotsford”  Slow  Combustion  Stove, 

the  most  Economical  Stove  introduced. 
TES3ELATED  TILE  FLOOR,  a combination  of 
Five  Colours,  from  5s.  6d.  per  yard. 
ARCHITECTURAL  and  MONUMENTAL  WORK  EXECUTE!* 
MARBLE,  GRANITE  and  STONE. 


For  proposed  works  at  the  East  India-chambers,  Lead- 
*nhall-etreet,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Solomon.  Mr.  Benj.  Tabberer, 
architect : — 

Crabb  . £1,861  0 0 

Mark  1.666  0 0 

Cohen  1,645  0 0 


For  schools,  teacher's  residence,  4c.,  Cove,  near 
Tiverton.  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architeot.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  R.  Carpenter: — 

Roberts  £1,086  10  4 

Hamlin  883  17  6 

Cole,  Willis,  4 Pratt 830  0 0 

Dover,  8on,  4 Co 777  0 0 

Barrows  4 Son  (accepted)  761  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RAND  ELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepfitB  » 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  WiltB.  [Advt.J 


S' 


Bound  In  cloth.  Is.  Sd.  or  post  free  for  20  stamp*. 

TABLES  and  STABLE  FITTING^. 


Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  Information  o 
subject  of  which  It  treats."— Baildfr.AagaatV,  1870. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
asual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  mnch  leBs  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  i,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.J 


For  schools,  residence,  4c.,  at  Edgewiok,  near  Coventry. 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Byrd,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R. 
Carpenter : — 

Storer  (accepted  conditionally)  £1,975  0 0 


For  new  studio  for  Mr.  C.  James,  Prince’s-street, 
Leicester-square,  London.  Messrs.  Ingram  4 Hollands, 
architects : — 

Axford  £221  0 0 

Stephenson  209  0 0 

Land  195  0 0 


Societe  Prancaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
Cnrial.  This  Company,  possessing  itB  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  snpply  of  pure  SeyBsel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  Been  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upon 
application. — [Advt.J 


“ WORKING  PEOPLE  and  IMPROVED 

VV  HOMES." 

The  new  and  Illustrated  edition  of  " The  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
'-lasses."  by  HENRY  ROBERTS.  Esq.  F.8.A.  (author  of  " Home 
-form  ” and  "The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  ) 
•ill  be  found  a summary  of  the  efforts  at  home  and  abroad  to  secure 
Healthy  Homes"  for  working  men  and  women. 

"A  most  valuable  handbook." — Builder. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Claeses,  21,  Exeter  Hall,  Strand.  Price  7s.  Also 
Designs  for  Cottages,  numbered  on  sheet,  with  Specifications.  4c. 


fANDBOOK  of  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 


Han 

A popular  and  practical  Guide  to  the  Purchase.  Mortgage. 
Teuaucy.  aud  Compulsory  Sale  of  Houses  and  Laud;  including  tr* 

Law  of  Dilapidations  and  Fixture*,  with  Explai  4 ~ 

of  all  kinds  of  valuations  and  usefi 
Building. 


.formation  aud  advice  c 


By  E.  L.  TARBUCK,  Architect. 

12uio.  cloth.  5s. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7.  Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Just  published,  i 


Three  Volume*,  medium  8vo.  wilh  above  2,000 
w oodcuu  price  51.  5s.  cloth.  or  61.  6s.  half-bound  in  nisala, 

EE’S  DICTIONARY  of  ARTS,  MANU- 

FACTURE3,  and  MINES,  containing  a Clear  Exposition  of 
their  Principles  and  Practice.  Seventh  Edition,  re  written  aud 
enlarged  Editem  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S.  Keeper  of  Miuing|| 
Records ; assisted  by  numerous  Contributors  eminent  in  Science  ana 
fsmiUiar  with  Manufactures. 

London:  LONGMANS  4 CO. 


UE 


For  rebuilding  No.  487,  Hackney-road,  London,  for 
Mr.  J.  Hill.  Messrs.  Ingram  4 Hollands,  architects  : — 
Williamson  (accepted) £115  0 0 

For  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Blackwell,  Derbyshire. 
Mr.  W.  Ranger,  architect : — 

Forrest  (accepted) £1,675  0 0 


For  new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Havant,  Hat 
Mr.  Ranger,  architect  : — 

Elliss  (accepted)  £398  10  0 


Asphalte. 

Beysael,  Patent  Metallio  Lara  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.J 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
during  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
snd  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
it  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.J 


First  Prize 


Prize  Medals  of  sundry  Universal  Exhibition 
Medal  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  1873. 

ARBEY,  Constructing  ENGINEER, 

__  41,  Cour*  de  Vincennes  41  'Dear  the  Pl&cedu _Tr6oe),_FAKI8. 

MANUFACTORY  c 


F. 


For  ’ 


SAW-MILLS  aud  of  MECHANIC  TOOIA 


ILIUM  Ol  O.-V  »T  - ji  i , ixjo  .uu  o.  — - --  • 

d Works,  for  Arsenals,  Railways.  Mechanicians,  BuildMS. 


Observe.— Printed  A 
other  languages,  will 
Three  Franc*  in  Euglii 


i,  for  Frame 
fact  ”"*■ 

ir  Cooperage.  4c. 

s of  Saw-mills  and  Tools,  in  French  and 
forwarded  to  any  address,  upon  receipt 
>r  Foreign  postage-stamps.  


* RTISTIC  DECORATIVE  PAINTING 

To  Architects,  Builders,  and  Decorators.-DECORATIONR 

carried  out  in  auy  style.  Deriguspre,  wired  tosoale.  and  executed  wiUi 
artistic  manipulation.  Portfolio!  submitted  and  Emulates  given  » 
-mall  or  large  jobs  in  Town  or  Country.  Architects  Designs  carried 
0ut  — Address,  ROBT  YARROW,  Artist.  67,  Herbert-street.  N. 
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Old  Architecture , and  its  Preservation. 


EADERS  of  this 

journal  are 
^ aware  that  we 
have  always, 
<9  as  on  every 


building  is  not  eusceptible  of  considerable  modi.  I gradually  to  fall  into  decay,  while  the  interior 
fication  in  its  arrangements  without  materially  and  the  substance  of  the  walls  are  sound.  The 
distorting  its  architectural  countenance,  and  it  outside  of  the  building  must  then  be  reinstated 


should  be  felt  in  such  a oase  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  architectural  character  is  a definite  gain 
worth  sacrificing  a little  convenience  for  at 
times ; a sacrifice  which,  in  such  cases,  too,  is 
sometimes  more  imaginary  than  real.  We  get 
into  superstitions  in  these  self-indulgent  days  as 
to  what  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  life,  and 
are  too  ready  to  think  that  there  is  a necessity 
laid  upon  us  to  conform  to  requirements 
sanctioned  rather  by  fashion  and  common 
consent  than  by  any  real  necessity  of 
things.  There  is  farther  the  problem,  speak- 
ing  in  regard  to  buildings  which  are,  or  have 
been,  of  real  architectural  value,  which  arises 
when  the  architecture  of  an  old  building,  evi-  j 
dently  once  fine  and  impressive,  has  suffered  so 
much  from  time  and  decay  as  to  be,  though 
practically  seoure,  but  the  ghost  of  its  former 
seif,  almost  obliterated,  and  shorn  as  to  its  archi- 
tectural character.  Yet  such  a building  is 


under  good  advice.  The  building,  as  a building, 
must  be  maintained  for  its  purpose, — discussion 
is  useless. 

When  we  are  concerned  with  old  buildings  in 
what  may  be  generally  admitted  to  be  a bad 
style,  or  no  style  at  all,  the  argument  Beems  to 
be  stronger  in  favour  of  removing  them,  if  they 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  replacing  them  by 
something  better.  At  all  events,  the  mere  re- 
placing of  old  work  by  new  in  such  a case  is  the 
last  thiDg  that  should  be  done,  for  it  iB  taking 
away  the  only  chance  for  architectural  dignity 
or  effect  from  the  design.  Au  old  building,  in  a 
bad  and  corrupt  style,  acquires  in  process  of 
time  its  own  picturesque  effect  from  the  soften- 
ing down  of  bad  detail  or  pronounced  vulgarity 
of  treatment,  in  the  gradual  process  of  decay, 
and  becomes  subjeot  to  that  assimilating  power 
which  Nature  exercises  on  all  the  objects  which 
come  under  the  play  of  her  forces,  and  whioh 


even  when  the  ultimate  fate  of  an  old  building 
appeared  to  be  only  a question  of  time,  we  have 
always  preferred  to  be  among  those  who  defer 
the  day  of  destruction  as  long  as  can  reasonably 
i be  done.  The  question  is  not  without  its  diffi- 

Iculties  ; and  a8  the  real  relative  importance  of  old 
buildings  and  new  improvements  is  often  not 
i(  duly  balanced  in  those  cases,  perhaps  the  value 
of  old  association  and  historical  evidence,  and 
a the  extent  to  which  these  should  influence 


venerable  to  all  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  tend  more  and  more  to  become  part  of  her  own 
■ts  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  to  whom  it , scenery  and  effect.  The  mere  fact  of  age,  too,. 


has  become  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of 
their  associations.  Do  we  in  such  a case  show 
most  reverence  for  the  ancestral  building  by 
letting  it  moulder  away  untouched  by  the 
restorer’s  tools,  or  by  gathering  up  the  evidences 
of  its  original  design  before  all  trace  of  them  is 
gone,  and  renewing  this  design  in  what  we  con- 
elude  to  have  been  its  primitive  form,  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  ? A great  deal  has  been  done 


any  consideration  affecting  the  destruction  or  on  this  latter  principle,  and  in  one  or  two  cases 

preseiva  ion  of  buildings  which  have  the  prestige  whole  churches  or  cathedrals  have  been  cased 

° ^ °ne  °n  a suggestion  may  be  ‘ with  new  work,  professedly  a repetition  or  resur- 

Beasona  y offered.  rection  of  what  was  there  before.  Has  this  been 

The  matter  assumes  a different  aspect  in  pro-  j too  hastily  done,  and  in  too  wholesale  a manner  ? 
portion  as  the  buildings  to  be  dealt  with  are  or  ( We  think  so,  in  some  instances.  Could  we  really 


imparts  an  interest  to  that  which,  when  new, 
may  have  been  commonplace  enough.  We  look 
with  a considerable,  and  perhaps  rather  melan- 
choly, interest  on  that  river-gate  near  the 
Charing-cross  Station,  though  its  age  is  not 
very  great,  now  half-sub  merged  beneath  the 
level  of  the  reclaimed  land  behind  the  Embank- 
ment, and  standing  there  in  mute  protest  against 
decay  and  abandonment.  Should  we  at  all  oare- 
for  the  same  feature  if  we  saw  it  set  up  in  one 
of  the  streets  in  fresh-hewn  stone  ? Probably 
not.  But  we  still  have  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  a certain  style  of  past  architecture  was 


jita  rinf  np  l -.,a.«,aiua«»u(ra a.  uuum wBiBauy  altogether  bad,  and  that  we  have  got  hold  of 

former  case  Ins  h ^ f ^ ^p119'.  The  restore  fche  architecture-1  design,  undoubtedly,  to  j and  are  practising  a better  one,  we  are  as. 

:£■"  LthJTn  rr  the  profofm  tor  ita  primitive  state,  there  would  be  lens  room  for  a matter  of  coJL  wise  in  removing  the 
in  the  nrnofwr  S-9X  ensi^e  P°asibIe  form>  question  in  the  matter.  But  we  can  never  do  construction  to  replace  it  with  what  we  believe 
■IrLtomtrmovZnrr15  Z Z 8"a*.i  ““*!  ""  a0ld0m  ha™  “->7  ! to  be  better.  And  even  here  we  think  the 

our  churches  and  cathedrals*  Of  tTe  ° ^ °f|  “"“V'  W°  had’  th°  hand  a°d  l°o1  °f  the  modern  ' “tilitaria“  view  is  often  the  wrong  one ; speak. 

. r , . , ' 6 PreBerva'  | workman  are  not  as  those  of  the  ancient  one  I ing  so  far  as  the  festhetics  of  the  matter  are 

I f ° Z ? 6 of  ^8  Middle  Ages,  in  | (we  say^not  ttey  are  worse  or  better,  only  | concerned,  and  leaving  practical  considerations 

on  one  side.  And  we  are  more  desirous  to 
suggest  this  side  of  the  question,  because  there 
is  a growing  tendency  to  underrate  and  ignore 
it,  and  to  be  prepared  to  pull  down  anything  and 
everything  in  favour  of  some  such  object  as 
Baving  five  minutes  by  a new  route.  We  have 
said  enough  of  the  value  of  association  in  regard 
to  the  interest  which  old  architeotui'al  works 
have  for  us  ; bnt  there  is  also  their  interest  as 
historical  facts.  It  is  absurd  and  narrow- 
minded to  say  that,  because  a style  was  bad, 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  practised  is  of  no 
consequence,  and  may  just  as  well  be  forgotten. 
It  is  just  the  history  of  the  development  of  a 
style,  or  of  its  lapse  again  into  an  inferior  and 
debased  form,  that  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
elements  in  the  formation  of  taste,  and  in  leading 
us  to  discriminate  between  what  is  good  and 
what  is  not.  And  the  mere  fact  that  such  a 
style,  bad  or  good,  was  for  a certain  period' 
practised  and  admired  by  a number  of  meD,  or 


every  way  possible,  scarcely  a difference  of  | aifferen'i),  and  what  we  have  renewed  is  some. 
'Opimon,  we  surmise  exists,  in  spite  of  some  j thing  of  our  own  day,  only  iu  the  dress  of  the 
ffent  dorngs.  But  the  question  as  to  the  past.  Have  we  gained  by  the  exchange? 
■method  of  effecting  this  preservation,  and  the  Scarcely,  in  many  oases  at  least.  The  historic 
1 .principle  to  be  adopted,  is  by  no  moans  so  nnani.  j value  of  the  old  building,  its  associations  with 
Smously  settled,  and  has  been  the  subjeot  of  not  the  life  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  the 

LlZ  dlS°“"10nS  “d  .^“-vations  in  our  own  gmim  hei  generally,  have  a real  and  definite 
r , DS'  6rC  a building  is  no  longer  safe, , esthetic  value  equal  in  the  main,  perhaps  in 
canno  o made  so,  of  course  there  is  no  some  cases  superior,  to  its  architectural  effect 


itnore  to  say  in  the  matter  ; it  has  to  be  removed. 
itWhere  it  is  inconvenient  and  unsuitable  for  the 
i-most  modorn  requirements,  it  then  remains  a 
lijquestion  between  the  ultimate  value  of  conveni- 
ence or  of  architectural  effect  and  association. 
The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to  exaggerate 
“he  importance  of  the  former  to  a sometimes  un- 
due extent.  In  planning  a new  building  con- 
ivenience  should  of  course  be  amongst  the  first 
dungs.  In  altering  an  old  one  the  balance  is  not 
JO  easily  struck  between  the  practical  and  the 
irchitecturul.  It  seldom  happens  that  an  old 


when  new;  and  this  particular  sort  of  value,  once 
gone,  is  gone  for  ever  ; no  one  can  anticipate 
time  and  forestall  this  interest  for  the  new  in- 
truder. Is  not  the  moral  from  this,  then,  rather 
to  let  an  old  building  alone  so  long  as  it  is  safe  ? 
Better  to  leave  its  mouldering  cornices  and 
weather-stained  walls  to  tell  their  own  history, 
and  to  grow  old  with  the  dignity  and  interests  of 
the  past  investing  them,  than  make  them  give 
place  to  a fallacious  attempt  to  reinstate  their 
original  condition.  In  many  cases,  however,  the 
face  of  an  old  church,  say,  has  been  ahowed 
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by  the  society  of  the  period  in  general,  gives  i 
an  importance  and  an  interest  which  no  artisti' 
consideration  can  entirely  obliterate.  However 
it  appears  to  us,  in  our  days  of  more  enlightene. 
criticism,  there  was  a period  when  a form  o' 
architecture  which  wo  now  scout  as  tawdry,  oi 
weak,  or  affected,  was  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  artistir 
good  taste  in  the  eyes  of  men  better  and  wiser 
perhaps  in  some  other  things  than  those  wh' 
now  decry  and  despise  their  taste.  This  is  ai 
important  fact  to  be  remembered,  and  is  likely 
to  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  most 
education  and  most  capability  of  judging  betw(  en 
the  inherent  and  the  associated  value  of  archi- 
tectural or  artistic  monuments.  The  present 
custodian  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  has 
evinced  in  many  ways  his  enlightened  interest 
in  the  noble  Mediaeval  building  committed  to 
his  care,  has  shown  in  his  treatise  on  the  history 
of  the  building,  a true  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  the  curious  and  oddly-associated  crowd  of 
monuments  which  line  its  walls.  No  doubt  they 
do  destroy  the  purely  architectural  character  and 
completeness  of  the  building ; but  they  have 
their  own  value  as  testimonies  of  the  taste  which 
at  one  period  prevailed  ; as  the  Dean  puts  it  (we 
quote  from  memory),  they  are  the  records 
of  the  artistic  spirit  of  their  period,  awkwardly 
struggling  into  existence.  Some  little  time 
ago  a memorial  was  addressed  from  the  Institute 
of  Architects  to  the  Board  of  Works,  prayinj 
them  to  preserve  intact  the  space  to  the  west 
of  the  Mansion  House,  adjoining  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  bo  as  not  to  intercept  or  spoil  the  view  of 
a building  of  so  much  interest  in  regard  to  archi- 
tectural and  metropolitan  history.  The  memorial 
(as  witnesseth  the  large  block  of  offices  by  which 
the  Mansion  House  is  now  faced  or  flanked)  was 
nnsu5cessful,  and  was  even  regarded  as  frivolous 
and  absurd  by  some  of  the  body  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Considering  the  great  value  of  the 
site  in  question  as  building  land  it  was  perhaps 
scarcely  possible  that  it  would  be  sacrificed  for 
such  an  object.  But  though  most  of  us  may  think, 
and  some  of  us  with  justice,  that  we  could  put 
something  better  in  place  of  the  Mansion  House 
now,  the  memorialists  were  perfectly  right  and 
to  be  commend  jd  in  the  feeling  which  led  to  their 
appeal.  This  is  a subject  which  ought  to  be  put 
in  its  true  light,  an  1 jealously  watched  over  ; for 
the  tendency  to  me"e  utilitarianism  in  building 
is  becoming  so  marked  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  architectural  history  of  the  metropolis  being 
speedily  wiped  out,  or  at  least  many  of  its  most 
interesting  chapters,  in  the  thoughtless  search 
after  short  routes  and  high  rents  at  any  sacrifice. 
And  what  is  thus  going  on  here  may  be  expected 
to  go  on,  though  in  a less  in;  rked  degree,  in  other 
places.  We  have  sur-ly  not  come  yet  to  such  a 
pitch  of  prosaic  dulness,  that  we  are  to  prefer 
the  destruction  of  buildings  which,  however 
defective,  are  landmarks  of  our  architectural  and 
social  history,  to  the  slightest  deficiency  in  some 
real  or  fancied  requirement  of  modern  conveni- 
ence or  modern  hurry. 


A great  char  n of  the  collection  is  its  univer-  j to  brown,  black,  and  red  salts.  A specimen  of 
sality.  Whatever  be  the  hobby  of  the  visitor,  he  ' the  latter  consists  of  little  sponge-like  bodies, 


THE  NEW  INDIA  MUSEUM,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


We  congratulate  the  Director  of  the  Tndia 
Museum,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  produce 
and  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  empire,  on  the  safe 
establishment  of  a most  valuable  collection  in 
its  new  home.  Onr  readers  may  remember  the 
account  which  we  gave  of  so  much  of  the  display 
as  was  visible  in  its  original  locality.  It  has 
undergone  chance  and  change  since  then,  includ- 
ing the  risks  of  packing  and  unpacking,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  lengthened  abode  of  many  objects 
in  darkness  and  obscurity.  It  is  now  well  housed, 
well  lighted,  accessible  to  the  public,  and  with 
room  to  expand. 

With  all  our  experience  of  exhibitions,  there 
is  something  special  in  the  Indian  Museum.  A 
certain  element  of  competition,  not  to  eay  of 
advertisement,  to  which  the  great  displays  of 
London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  other  cities,  owed,  no 
doubt,  much  of  their  brilliancy,  is  here  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  It  is  replaced,  however, 
and  that  to  the  great  relief  of  the  noncommercial 
visitors,  by  a certain  statesmanlike  air.  It  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  to  convey  in  words  the  exact 
idea  that  we  have  in  view  ; but  the  impression 
formed  by  the  India  collection  is  rather  that  it 
has  been  the  result  of  a set  purpose  to  foster 
and  develope  the  resources  of  a mighty  empire, 
than  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a phase  of  actual 
civilisation.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  we  apprehend 
that  this  idea  very  justly  characterises  this  most 
interesting  display. 


can  have  a chance  of  giving  it  a canter.  What- 
ever he  desires  to  learn  as  to  Indian  produce, 
art,  manners,  craft,  scenery,  he  has  a good  chance 
of  discovery.  From  mineralogy  to  ethnology 
every  department  of  study  is  illustrated  ; and  one 
or  two  are  illustrated  in  a manner  which  is  to 
us,  we  candidly  own,  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting 
and  suggestive. 

In  the  absence,  as  yet,  of  any  catalogue,  we 
will  ask  our  readers  to  step  round  with  us  in 
fancy,  as  we  endeavour  to  recal  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  two  long  galleries,  which 
are  those  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  once  per. 
petual  International  I xhibition.  The  raw  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  although  not  first  in  the  gallery, 
may  be  naturally  so  regarded.  Here  we  have, 
first,  the  great  determiu  nt  of  human  concen- 
tration,— at  least,  in  the  West, — coal.  Cubes  of 
this  precious  mineral,  some  14  in.  square,  indicate 
one  source  of  Indian  wealth.  Comparing  the 
number  of  specimens  with  the  vast  area  of  the 
enormous  peninsula,  we  may  conclude  that,  in 
this  department  of  mineral  study,  we  are  but  at 
the  commence  nent  of  discovery. 

Parallel  to  the  case  containing  specimens  of 
coal,  is  a collection  of  samples  of  building  stone. 
Here,  again,  may  the  last  remark  be  repeated. 
From  the  peaks  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the 
world,  along  the  varied  ranges,  and  exhaustive 
series  of  geological  formations,  that  intervene 
between  the  Himalaya  range  and  Capo  Cormorin 
and  Point  de  Gnlle,  we  may  expect  to  find  almost 
every  known,  and  possibly  many  unknown, 
species  of  building  stone.  The  collection 
exhibited  consists  of  remarkably  compact, 
durablo  specimens,  but  they  are  nearly  all 
marked  by  a sombre  hue.  We  see  nothing  like 
the  glitter  of  some  of  our  own  limestones  and 
sandstones, — no  stone  approaching  in  beauty 
our  own  Bramley  Fall ; or  the  material  of  those 
mighty  blocks  which,  in  prehistoric  times  were 
brought  from  unknown  quarries  to  rear  the 
mystic  temples  of  Avebury.  We  find  nothing  so 
fine  ai  d workable  as  Caen  stone  or  even  Port- 
land. But  from  a very  fine-grained  and  solid 
granite,  down  to  a red  conglomerate  that  looks 
almost  like  a faggoted  mass  of  scrap  iron,  there 
is  such  a variety  of  the  grey,  brown,  and  dusky 
stones  that  appear  to  have  been  selected  by 
Indian  taste,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  almost 
any  quality  desired  might  be  found  by  diligent 
search.  We  did  not  observe  any  samples  of 
slate.  But  either  here  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
museum  are  to  be  found  malachite,  quartz,  jade, 
alabaster,  basalt,  serpentine,  dark  • coloured 
marbles,  soapstone,  and  so  many  earths  and 
gems  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  list  of 
building  stones  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
increased. 

Then  come  the  minerals  that  form  the  rough 
materials  for  industrial  processes.  There  is 
Kaolin  and  potter’s  clay, — white,  yellow,  brown, 
—of  almost  every  hue.  There  are  limestones 
for  cement.  There  are  numerous  specimens 
of  metalliferous  sand,  red  hgematite  iron  ore, 
magnetic  iron  ore,  and  iron  sand  of  varied 
degrees  of  fineness.  Gold  appears,  not  in 
nuggets, but  ingrains,  scales,  and  little  moss-like 
lumps,  in  gold-sand  and  gold-washings,  and  in 
little  rude  buttons  which  we  take  to  be  the  result 
of  native  fusing.  Silver  is  not  so  conspicuous, 
although  there  are  argentiferous  ores  of  other 
metals.  Sulphur,  graphite,  and  copper  ore,  as 
well  as  malachite,  are  exhibited.  There  is  tin. 
stone  as  well  as  tin  ore,  and  metallic  tin,  lead, 
galena,  and  antimony.  There  are  various  speci- 
mens of  pure  felspar.  The  geologic  rocks  range 
from  the  boldest  to  the  minutest  specimens. 
Quartz  occurs  in  groups  of  crystal,  and  in  striated 
crystals.  There  are  little  heaps  of  “ gem-sand,” 
and  precious  stones  in  the  rough;  corundum, 
garnet,  carbuncle,  and  oriental  turquoise.  Small 
specimens  of  the  latter  are  set  on  little  straws 
or  reeds  for  carriage.  The  materials  for  enamel 
have  a oase  to  themselves.  Near  are  those 
precious  to  the  painter, — lazulite,  ultra-marine, 
remarkably  pure  Prussian  blue,  and  cinnabar. 
Stones  for  personal  ornament  form  a group 
apart.  Crystals,  garnets,  cat’s-eyes,  chalcedonies, 
cut  in  facets  or  dim  en  cabochon,  are  shown,  both 
alone  and  set  in  native  gold,  with  more  display 
of  wealth  than  of  taste,  but  not  without  a 
certain  Oriental  magnificence. 

Among  the  minerals  which  form  the  materials 
for  manufactures  are  realgar  and  orpiment,  which 
are  the  red  and  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic  ; and 
a curious  series  of  specimens  of  salt.  These 
range  from  a cube  of  rock  salt,  some  2 in.  by 
1 1 in.,  looking  almost  like  a piece  of  rock  crystal, 


that  give  the  idea  of  coarse  moist  sugar  rather 
than  of  sail. 

The  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
illustrated  in  greater  detail  than  are  the  sources 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  India.  Although  a 
good  catalogue  is  here  a great  desideratum,  and 
although  a complete  system  of  printed  labels  is 
also  a necessity  to  be  met  in  the  future,  yet  the 
combination  of  information  that  may  be  acquired 
from  the  drawings,  photographs,  and  actual 
specimens  of  trees,  plants,  woods,  seeds,  and 
fruits  is  of  very  great  value.  As  far  as  the  col- 
lection of  seeds,  and  materials  for  materia  medica, 
or  for  industrial  processes,  is  concerned,  there  is 
perhaps  but  little  left  to  be  wished.  Wifh  regard 
to  the  very  important  question  of  timber  and  the 
finer  woods  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  building, 
of  furniture,  and  of  all  kinds  of  carved  and 
enriched  woodwork,  we  hope  to  see  specimens  of 
the  various  woods,  in  balks,  blocks,  or  planks, 
added  to  those  well-ai ranged  sections  which  are 
displayed  in  the  vertical  cases.  The  connexion, 
too,  between  the  raw  material  and  the  aitificer  s 
work  which  is  applied  to  it,  should  be  so  pointed 
out  that  our  mechanics  and  art  workmen  may  at 
once  understand  it.  No  doubt  it  may  be  the 
fault  of  not  being  able  to  give  more  than  a few 
hours  to  an  inspection  ; but  the  identification  of 
the  trees  which  produce  the  beautiful  black- 
wood,  and  tho  sweet-scented  sandal- wood,  in 
which  such  elaborate  carving  is  displayed  in 
another  part  of  the  gallery,  did  not  present 
it3elf  to  the  mind  as  clearly  as  we  could  have 
wished. 

There  is  ample,  however,  to  show  how  exhaust- 
less are  the  vegetable  resources  of  India.  In  the  i 
reviving  taste  for  the  application  of  true  art  and 
elaborate  skill  to  tho  construction  of  domestic  : 
furniture,  nothing  can  be  more  opportune  than  i 
a knowledge  of  the  rich  variety  of  coloured,  , 
mottled,  and  pencilled  woods  which  the  Indiau  i 
forests  offer  to  the  cabinet-maker.  F-  r these  1 
we  refer  to  the  vertical  cases ; calling  attention  i 
to  the  silver,  fir-like,  delicacy  of  the  acacia,  the  : 
satin  surface  of  the  citrus,  the  full  black  colour 
of  the  dalbergia,  the  curious  outlines,  like  those 
of  islands  on  a chart,  traced  on  the  sections  of  i 
the  antidesma,  and  the  beautiful  contrasts  to  be 
observed  between  the  clear  Bimple  tints  of  both 
the  light  and  the  dark  coloured  woods,  and  the 
varied  touch  with  which  striated  and  ocellated 
surfaces  mock  the  pencilling  of  the  wing  of  the 
partridge  and  the  dotted  plumage  of  some  of 
the  rarer  phasianidee. 

One  application  of  timber,  namely,  that  to  ■ 
boat-building,  is  illustrated  by  numerous  models  : 
of  various  forms ; from  the  ark-like  abode  of 
those  river  market-boats  which  seem  to  form  the 
permanent  home  of  their  owners,  and  rise  in 
stories  from  the  water,  to  the  long  narrow  ‘ 
canoes,  one  of  which  is  gilded,  and  one  copied  in 
ivory,  in  which,  under  the  name  of  a war-vessel, 
a dignified  personage,  seated  under  an  umbrella 
on  the  stern,  is  propelled  by  thirty  rowers.  The  i 
quaint  and  elaborate  carving  of  these  ornaments,  ' 
which  in  our  waters  appear  only  under  the  some- 
what rude  form  of  fignre-heads,  is  often  worthy  \ 
of  attentive  examination.  The  sails,  moreover,  - 
of  these  boats  illustrate  another  branch  of  vege.  ■ 
table  produce,  that  of  fibre  used  in  arts  and  > 
manufactures. 

The  seeds  and  fruits  of  forest  trees,  and  other 
plants,  are  well  represented.  Of  these, — the 
greatest  novelty  to  the  English  visitor, — is  the 
male  cone  of  the  Cycas  pectinata,  an  oblong  body  ; 
some  15  in.  long,  which  might  be  taken  for  a 
rough  sponge,  or  a dark-coloured  fungus.  The 
cones  of  the  Deodara  excelsa,  and  of  various 
species  of  cedars  and  pines,  will  also  be  regarded 
with  interest.  The  great  body  of  seeds,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  arranged  under  either  agri- 
cultural produce;  vegetable  products,  used  in 
arts,  manufactures,  or  materia  medica ; or  spices  : 
and  condiments. 

The  highly  important  class  of  vegetable  gums 
and  resins  contains  numerous  and  beautiful 
specimens.  There  are  various  kinds  of  gutta-  ; 
percha,  a material  which,  from  its  perfect  plia-  ; 
bility  when  treated  with  hot  water,  and  from  its  I 
hard  solidity  at  lower  temperatures,  is  invaluable 
for  many  of  the  most  delicate  processes  of  art. 
For  the  surgeon,  and  more  especially  for  the 
dentist,  it  is  invaluable.  There  is  also  the 
longer  known,  and  scarcely  less  valuable,  caout- 
chouc, the  specimens  of  which  might  be  instruc- 
tively illustrated  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a living 
plant. 

Agricultural  produce  is  illustrated,  of  course,  ■ 
. in  the  first  place,  by  the  paddy,  or  rice- plant, 
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the  Oryza  sativa  of  the  botanist.  Of  the  main 
forms  of  cereal  on  which  large  races  of  mankind 
depend  for  food,  the  rice  is  one  of  the  very  fow 
which  are  found  in  a state  of  nature.  This  fact 
has  led  many  to  question  whether  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  other  seed-corn  have  not  been  gradu- 
ally developed,  by  human  care,  out  of  wild 
grass.  That  such  was  not  the  case,  we  take  to 
be  positively  proved  by  the  permanence  of  these 
types.  The  barleycorn  of  the  early  Phoenician 
and  Babylonian  shekel  is  identically  the  same 
as  the  Troy  grain  of  to-day.  The  specific  gravity 
of  wheat,  attained  by  comparing  certain  literary 
data  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  is  a fair 
average  for  to-day.  Our  own  idea  is,  that  wild 
wheat,  wild  barley,  and  the  like,  have  offered  so 
irresistible  a temptation  to  the  birds  as  to  have 
been  actually  exterminated  by  these  hungry  and 
improvident  consumers ; and  preserved  only  by 
human  care.  Paddy,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
an  aquatio  plant,  and  thus  having  a better 
chance  of  sowing  its  own  seed,  still  holds  its  own 
m a wild  state,  side  by  side  with  its  cultivated 
condition.  The  ears  of  this  precious  food-plant 
resemble  the  small  pearls  strung  on  the  Indian 
peoklaoes,  not  of  course  in  form  or  in  lustre,  but 
in  general  effect. 

Maize  (Zea  Mays)  and  Jowaree  (Sorghum  vul- 
gare)  are  shown  both  in  pod  and  panicle,  and 
m seeds.  The  spike  of'  the  Bajra  ( Pericillaria 
syncata)  resembles  the  club  of  our  English  bul- 
rush.  The  sedge-like  growth  of  the  Raggi  is  a 
rare  form  for  an  edible,  or  rather  food-producing, 
plant.  An  assortment  of  starches  and  meals’ 
produced  from  various  seeds,  is  appropriately 
added  here.  J 

Then  comes  an  interesting  group  of  edible 
cryptogamous  plants. 

Tea,  both  in  the  dirty  little  nuts  which  form 
the  seed  of  the  plant,  and  in  every  conceivable 
form  of  manufactured  leaf,  occupies  a consider- 
able space.  Cuffee  is  no  less  fully  illustrated. 
Almonds,  Cashew  nuts,  Shah  bulloot  or  edible 
acorns,  pepper,  long  pepper,  capsicums,  cloves, 
opium,  narcotic  hemp  juice,  betel  or  areca  nut, 
and  the  jet  more  universally  consumed  narcotic, 
tobacco  (in  the  crop  of  which  the  present  year 
witnesses  so  great  a deficiency),  bring  us  to  the 
close  of  a series  of  exhibits  which  will  receive  an 
unusual  degree  of  gratified  attention. 

The  next  group  of  vegetable  products  comprises 
fibres,  used  in,  or  likely  to  be  useful  for,  indus- 
trial  and  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  look  at  these  numerous  exhibits,  drawn 
from  so  many  distinct  families  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  natural  home  of  the  paper-maker  is  in  the 
East —in  India,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  in  Japan,— 
and  i hat  we  may  expect  that  the  markets  of  the 
world  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  supplied  with 
Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  papers.  The  un- 
rivalled materials  with  which  nature  has  enriched 
the  Japanese  Islands  enables  the  inhabitants,  at 
the  present  hour,  to  produce  papers,  varying 
from  the  delicate  film  used  for  pocket  hand°- 
kerchiefs,  to  the  thick  water-proof  material  used 
for  tarpaulins,  over-coats,  and  roofing  purposes, 
which  no  European  maker  can  attempt  to  come 
near.  Whatever  texture  or  thickness  is  required 
can  be,  and  actually  is,  produced  in  Japan.  The 
number  of  different  kinds  of  paper  is  extraor- 
dinary,  and  the  customs  and  etiquette  of  the 
country  affect  each  to  a specific  use.  In  the 
course  of  time,  European  luxury  will  refuse  to 
be  denied  these  elegant  varieties  of  paper.  The 
question  will  have  to  be  decided  whether  it  is 
better  to  export  our  manufacturers  to  the 
countries  where  the  materials  are  found,  or  to 
^import  the  materials  to  this  country.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  former  will  be  found  by  far  the 
most  lucrative  course,  especially  having  regard 
to  temperature  during  manufacture,  and  to° the 
.resh  condition  of  the  plant  which  furnishes  the 
pulp.  We  therefore  venture  to  suggest  to  those 
who  take  so  much  interest  in  developing  the 
extraordinary  native  wealth  of  India,  to  pay 
(especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  these  vege- 
table fibres  and  vegetable  pulps,  which  may  be 
Available  for  this  most  important  manufacture. 

3 uThe  ^ePartment  of  mat&ria  medica,  or  vege- 
kablo  substances  used  as  medicine,  is  as  fully 
illustrated  as  either  of  those  which  we  have 
imenlioncd.  First  hero  must  be  mentioned 
.with  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  indo- 
mitable courage  and  perseverance  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  India  is  indebted  for  the  most 
:orecious  drug  that  is  at  the  command  of  the 
mysician,  the  magical  quinine)  tho  very  fine 
/pecimens  of  tinchona-bark  which  the  Indian 
jovernment  may  well  be  proud  to  exhibit.  The 
i>lant  is  of  rapid  growth,  but  the  baik  is  of  a 


size  such  as  would  be  attained  by  the  bark  of  f 
the  oak  in  about  eight  or  ten  years.  Large  areas 
of  country  are  now  planted  with  this°tree  of 
life.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  India  will 
hereafter  supply  the  world  with  quinine,  and  we 
may  look  forward  to  a great  reduction  in  the 
price  of  a drug  which,  though  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  if  not  otherwise  to  be  attained,  is  cer- 
tainly  out  of  tho  reach  of  many  to  whom  it 
might  mean  health,  or  even  life,  at  its  present 
price  of  three  times  its  weight  in  silver.  It  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  see  the  healthy  condition 
of  the  samples  of  bark.  They  are  exhibited  in 
two  states,— first,  as  stripped  from  the  tree,  and 
secondly,  as  “ mossed,”  that  is,  cleansed  from  all 
parasitic  growth  of  moss  or  lichen.  It  will  be 
an  interesting  question  for  the  physiologist  to 
ascertain  whether  lichens  growing  on  the  cin- 
chona possess  any  special  medicinal  properties. 

After  what  was  formerly  called  Jesuits’  bark, 
or  the  material  from  which  quinine  is  extracted, 
come  chamomile;  arnica,  that  unrivalled  heal-all 
in  sprains,  bruises,  or  injuries  to  the  skin; 
santonar,  both  branch  and  seed ; arctostapbylos’ 
or  bears-grapes ; dioepyros,  under  the  native 
name  of  “ gab,”  and  in  the  form  of  a rather 
dirty  nut ; digitalis,  or  foxglove  ; belladonna ; 
camphor;  sal  resin,  from  the  Shorea  robusta; 
piney  resin;  rhubarb,  the  rarest  of  drugs  to 
purchase  in  its  purest  state  (there  is  but  one 
Bhop  in  London  where  it  should  be  procured  : in 
its  ordinary  qualities  it  is  mischievous),  and 
cassia. 


VVe  have  exhausted  the  space  at  our  command 
without  having  introduced  our  readers  to  more 
than  a fourth  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  collec- 
tions. The  mineral  and  botanical  specimens  are 
arranged  in  the  southern  half  of  the  ground 
fioor.of  the  museum,  which  occupies,  as  most  of  us 
are  aware,  the  eastern  gallery  of  the  building  in 
connexion  with  the  Albert  Hall.  We  have  entered 
more  fully  into  the  subject  than  we  otherwise 
might  have  done,— first,  because  of  its  permanent 
interest;  and  the  importance  to  the  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  our  empire  of  this  vast  outlying 
kingdom,  or  rather  continent  of  kingdoms;  and° 
secondly,  because,  in  the  absence  of  a catalogue’ 
a somewhat  detailed  introduction  may  be  of 
material  service  to  those  of  our  readers  who  visit, 
as  we  strongly  recommend  them  to  do,  the  spot! 
While  we  have  thus  thought  it  not  unsuitable  to 
dwell  on  some  subjects  which  do  not  often  fill 
our  pages,  such  as  the  elements  of  materia 
medica,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great 
questions  of  building  materials,  and  of  materials 
for  various  art  industries  of  importance,  are 
admirably  illustrated,  as  we  have  endeavoured 
to  point  out,  in  the  museum.  As  to  the  remain- 
ing contents  of  the  galleries,  we  hope  to  have 
another  opportunity  of  bringing  them  before  our 
readers.  They  comprise  a very  beautiful  and 
well-arranged  illustration  of  the  Indian  fauna, — 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  fishes, 
and  insects  of  India ; a gallery  of  sculptures, 
bronzes,  and  similar  objects,  some  of  which  have 
an  interest,  as  we  hope  to  show,  altogether  novel  ; 
and  a further  display  of  these  textile  manu-’ 
factures,  metal  manufactures,  and  exquisite 
works  in  wood,  jade,  blackwood,  sandal-wood, 
filigree,  and  jeweller’s  work,  which  many  of  our 
readers  have  climbed  to  the  garrets  of  the 
Foreign  Office  to  admire.  There  is  also  a very 
good  collection  of  arms,  the  distribution  of  which, 
no  loss  than  the  peculiar  character  of  one  group 
of  sculpture,  throws  a very  distinct  light  on  an 
ethnological  question  of  the  deepest  interest. 
The  museum  is  too  much  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
visitor  in  a single  visit,  or  by  tho  art  critic  in  a 
single  report. 


FREDERICK  WALKER,  A.R.A, 

All  who  are  interested  in  English  art  will 
have  heard,  with  sincero  regret,  of  the  death,  at 
a very  early  age,  of  one  of  our  few  really  poetic 
and  original  artists.  Mr.  Frederick  Walker 
was  educated,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  an  architect, 
and  after  giving  up  the  set-square,  first  came  be- 
fore the  public  as  a book-illustrator.  He  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 

Mr.  Walker  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  repre- 
sentatives of  that  school  of  what  may  bo  called 
idyllic,  painting,  which  has  recently  been  deve- 
loped in  .England,  of  which  the  late  G.  Mason 
was  a shining  light,  attaining,  as  he  did,  a per. 
feet  balance  of  feeling  and  tone,  a harmony 
between  the  figures  and  the  landscape,  more 
complete  than  any  of  his  successors  have  reached, 
though  in  a very  quiet  and  undemonstrative 
manner.  Mr.  Walker’s  style  was  not  so  per- 


fectly balanced  as  Mason’s,  nor  so  delicate  and 
harmonious  in  colour,  but  in  intensity  and 
variety  of  feeling  he  surpassed  the  elder  artist, 
and  in  every  way  may  be  said  to  have  been  a painter 
ol  more  power,  and  one  who  appealed,  in  spite  of 
certain  undeniable  defects  of  style,  to  a deeper- 
feeling  than  is  generally  touched  in  contemporary 
English  painting.  The  artist  showed  early  indi. 
cations  of  his  leaning  towards  the  portrayal,  in 
his  figures,  of  the  more  touching  and  dignified 
side  of  humble  life,  commenced  at  first  appa- 
rently as  a study,  and  continued  and  enlarged  as 
a subject  with  which  bis  heart  was  in  sympathy. 
One  of  the  works  which  first  attracted  general 
attention  was  his  painting  of  London  boys  of  the 
lower  order  bathing  in  some  suburban  canal,  a 
picture  which,  while  it  gave  opportunity  for  ex- 
hibiting his  knowledge  of  figure-drawing  in  a 
very  realistic  form,  gave  evidence,  too,  of  a new 
way  of  regarding  and  translating  the  tones  of 
landscape,  a way  which,  indeed,  was  looked  upon 
with  more  surprise  than  satisfaction  by  those 
who  first  took  notice  of  it.  But  this  strongly- 
marked  idiosyncrasy  of  colouring,  in  which 
nature  seemed  jaundiced,  was  toned  down  even- 
tually into  a style  remarkable  for  what  may  be 
termed  a quiet  brightness  in  the  representation 
of  local  colour  and  light  in  foreground  and 
middle  distance.  Nowhere  has  this  power  been 
better  shown  than  in  his  latest  small  woik 
w f,hiS  year’a  Academy.  But  landscape  with 
Walker  was  always  subordinate  in  interest  to  the 
figures  for  which  it  formed  the  setting,  and  in 
which  he  achieved,  what  is  very  seldom  achieved 
in  painting,  the  combination  of  moral  purpose 
with  artistic  feeling.  Perhaps  the  work  which 
most  successfully  illustrates  this  is  the  one  exhi- 
bited three  or  four  years  back  at  the  Academy, 
with  the  title  “ Man  goeth  forth  to  his  Work 
and  to  his  Labour  until  the  Evening  ” ; on 
the  whole,  certainly,  the  best  balanced  of  all 
his  works,  and  that  which  gives  the  truest  idea 
of  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius.  In  this  the 
scene,  with  its  melancholy  and  sober  tones,  was 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  almost  grand 
pathos  of  the  wearied  figure  following  the 
plough,  thrown  forward  and  half-leaning°on  it 
[or  support.  The  blending  of  art  and  morale 
has  seldom  been  more  complete  ; it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  say  which  kind  of  interest  pre- 
dominated. The  later  work,  the  “Harbour  of 
Refuge,”  which  made  such  a sensation,  was  more 
intense  in  feeling,  but  not  so  well  balanced, 
and  open  to  question  in  regard  to  some  teebni. 
calities.  The  artist’s  genius  was  shown  very 
remarkably,  too,  in  some  of  his  small  water- 
colour drawings  from  time  to  time  at  the  gallery 
in  Pall  Mall  East.  Most  people  who  visited  the 
last  winter  exhibition  of  sketches  and  studies 
there  will  recollect  the  little  interior  with  two 
girls  at  a window,  under  the  title  of  “ The  Rain- 
bow”: few  designs  more  perfect  in  execution 
and  feeling  could  be  seen  ; the  figures  were  so 
characteristic  in  their  whole  attitude  and  ex- 
pression that  the  spectator  could  almost  read 
their  thoughts.  The  loss  of  a painter  capable  of 
suoh  genuine  poetic  feeling  will  leave  a sad  gap 
in  our  already  too  prosaic  exhibitions,  and  many 
will  think  with  regret  that  “ What  is  there  of 
Walker’s?”  can  no  longer  be  one  of  the  first 
questions  in  relation  to  tho  annual  Academy 
collection. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRLTISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  GOLD  MEDAL. 


TnE  closing  general  meeting  of  the  session 
was  held  last  Monday  evening,  the  7th  inst. 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  : — Messrs. 
T.  Garlick  and  John  Gibson  (fellows),  and  Mr. 
E.  George  Jones  (associate). 

Mr.  Cockerell  intimated  that  the  library 
of  the  Institute  would  remain  open  until  the 
end  of  August. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  presenting  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  of  1875,  said  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  at  the  Institute  in  favour  of  recom- 
mending Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  as  the  recipient  of 
the  medal  for  the  year,  and  her  Majesty  had 
confirmed  that  recommendation.  Referring  to 
the  works  published  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  to  say  that  they  were  greatly 
indebted  to  the  elder  Pugin  for  his  works  in 
connexion  with  architecture,  but  he  thought  that 
none  of  these  equalled  the  works  of  their  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  magnificent  abbeys  of  the  country. 
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The  abbeys  were  once  the  pride  and  delight,  as 
they  were  once  the  shame,  of  the  country. 
Beautiful  as  these  abbeys  were,  the  neglect 
whioh  they  had  received  of  late  years  had  been 
one  of  the  great  disgraces  to  art  and  art  feeling 
in  England.  Mr.  Sharpe  bad  done  more  than 
any  one  to  redeem  this  state  of  things,  and  had 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  this  stady  by  his 
publications ; and  his  lectures,  which  were  of  a 
very  graphio  character,  were  calculated  greatly 
to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  profession,  lo 
this  gentleman,  too,  they  were  also  under  an 
obligation  for  having  personally  conducted,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  a large  number  of 
architectural  students  through  different  towns 
esoecially  in  France,  which  was  rich  in  archi 
tecbural  remains.  The  president  was  glad  to 
state  that  this  year  Mr.  Sharpe  had  promised  to 
a"ain  superintend  another  autumnal  tour. 

°Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  after  receiving  the  Gold 
Medal,  said  he  believed  that  in  order  duly  to 
appreciate  the  honour  which  the  medal  which 
had  just  been  presented  to  him  conferred  upon 
the  person  who  received  it,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  recipient  should  either  be  an  architect  in 
professional  practice,  or  one  who  had  been  so  at 
some  earlier  period  of  his  life.  For  to  such  a 
one  this  testimonial,  which,  although  the  gift  of 
the  Queen,  was  the  award  of  the  representative 
body  of  the  whole  of  his  professional  brethren, 
came  with  a fuller  signiticance,  and  a higher 
value  than  it  possibly  could  to  any  one  else.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  assure  them  that  on  this 
account  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  highest  possible 
honour  that  he  could  ever  wish  for,  or  hope  to 
attain.  In  his  own  case,  its  value  was  enhanced 
by  a consideration,  the  force  of  which  they  would 
readily  understand.  The  works,  the  publication 
of  which  had  obtained  for  him  this  honour,  were 
not  works  of  general  interest ; they  had  been 
published  for  the  use  and  the  instruction  of  the 
architect  alone ; they  were,  in  fact,  what  the 
publishing  trade  called  “ class-books.”  Their 
circulation  was  consequently  very  limited, 
much  more  so,  perhaps,  than  those  who 
had  not  tried  the  experiment  might  be  inclined 
to  suppose.  The  publication  of  Buch  works  was, 
in  fact,  it  must  be  confessed,  a somewhat  expen- 
sive luxury ; and  the  sole  reward  that  those  who 
indulged  in  this  pursuit  could  expect  was  the 
satisfaction  that  was  derived  from  the  belief  that 
their  publication  was  of  use  and  value  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  intended.  To  receive,  then, 
so  satisfactory  a confirmation  of  this  belief  as 
that  which  was  conveyed  by  this  testimonial  was, 
he  need  soarcely  repeat,  the  highest  possible 
reward  that  he  could  receive  for  any  past  efforts 
of  his  in  this  direction ; and  in  very  sincerely 
thanking  the  Council  of  the  Institute  for  the 
choice  they  had  made  this  year  of  the  recipient 
of  the  medal  which  her  Ma  jesty  was  graciously 
pleased  annually  to  bestow,  and  in  thanking 
those  present  for  their  confirmation  of  that 
choice,  and  their  worthy  and  distinguished  presi- 
dent for  the  flattering  terms  with  which  he  had 
accompanied  the  presentation  of  the  medal,  he 
could  assure  them  that,  greatly  as  he  appreciated 
this  honour,  he  should  look  upon  it  quite  as 
much  as  an  encouragement  to  renewed  efforts 
as  the  reward  of  those  of  which  it  was  the  grati- 
fying expression  of  their  approval. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  that  if  they  would  allow 
him  he  would  like  to  add  two  or  three  more  words 
to  what  he  had  already  stated,  with  reference 
to  ruined  buildings,  especially  of  an  ancient 
character.  Ruins  were  falling  into  decay  winter 
by  winter,  and  in  a few  years  they  would  become 
unrecognisable ; but  it  was  to  such  ruins  as 
these,  he  was  glad  to  state,  that  Mr.  Sharpe 
directed  attention,  and  thus  prevented  them 
being  lost  to  future  generations.  In  his  (the 
President’s)  short  memory  with  regard  to  such 
things,  he  had  known  many  instances  in  which, 
in  former  years,  he  had  made  sketches  of  ruins, 
but  when  he  revisited  the  ruins,  after  some 
considerable  time  had  elapsed,  he  had  found  that 
they  were  almost  unintelligible.  In  this  view  he 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  thought  that 
they  were  under  great  obligations  to  all  those 
who  took  up  the  matter  of  saving  these  ruins 
from  perishing  in  the  manner  Mr.  Sharpe  had 
done.  He  wished  that  this  gentleman’s  example 
might  incite  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession to  institute  a society  which  would,  from 
time  to  time,  register  and  chronicle,  one  by  one,  the 
best  and  more  obscure  of  the  remains  which  w ere 
mouldering  away,  so  that  in  due  time  they  might 
satisfy  their  minds  that  the  majority  of  the  admi- 
rable  works  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  beautiful  in  their  details,  might  be  handed 
down  in  some  shape  or  other  to  future  generations. 


Mr.  Christian  concurred  in  the  remarks  of  the 
president,  and  instanced  Furness  Abbey,  which 
he  found  was  possessed  of  many  beautiful  details. 
Twenty-five  years  later  he  again  visited  it,  and 
discovered  that  it  had  fallen  most  distressingly 
into  decay,  which  might  have  been  prevented 
had  proper  means  been  taken  to  preserve  it. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  said  that  probably  they  were 
not  all  aware  that  the  death  had  recently 
occurred  of  Mr.  Welby  Pugin,  who  had  lately 
been  before  them  in  a somewhat  painful  position. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  stated  that  the  Council  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Pugin’s  death  with  regret. 

The  distribution  of  the  Institute  prizes  of 
1874-75  then  took  place.  The  names  of  the 
respective  recipients  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Builder,  but  in  regard  to  the  architectural 
examination,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hennessey  stands  first  on 
the  list,  and  is  consequently  entitled  to  hold  the 
studentship  of  the  Institute  for  three  years.  In 
addition  to  this  Mr.  Hennessey  was  awarded  the 
Asbpitel  Prize. 

Mr.  Eastlake  (secretary)  then  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
curtly  stated  that  he  had  received  the  memo- 
rial of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the  subject 
of  the  excavations  at  Ephesus. 

Mr.  Hayward  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Joseph  James,  a former  Fellow  of  this  Insti- 
tute, who  died  last  month  at  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  having  been  a practising  architect  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  author  of  some  works  on 
the  Gothic  Revival. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Roger  Smith  s paper 
on  “ New  Materials  and  Recent  Inventions 
connected  with  Building”  (which  has  already 
been  reported  in  the  Builder),  was  then  re- 
sumed, and  is  reported  under  another  heading. 


NEW  MATERIALS  AND  RECENT 
INVENTIONS. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  the  paper  by  Mr.  Smith,  read  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  embraced  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  discoveries  of  modern  invention  ; 
but  he  had  omitted  to  refer  to  mosaic  pave- 
ment of  glass,  which  had  been  employed  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum.  He  was 
rather  surprised  to  find,  from  a paper  re- 
cently read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  that  the 
invention  of  toughened  glass,  which  appeared  to 
have  slumbered  since  the  early  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  had  been  rediscovered.  With  regard 
to  concrete  walls,  they  were  apt  to  split  per- 
pendicularly, and  great  fissures  were  thereby 
caused  ; they  also  shrank  very  much.  In  respect 
to  selenitic  mortar,  he  counselled  its  prudent 
use,  for  mortar  was  a material  that  dried  very 

rapidly.  , , . ,.  .. 

Mr.  Rederave  stated,  at  the  last  meeting  it 
was  affirmed  that  selenitic  mortar  was  the  inven- 
tion of  General  Scott;  but  other  people  had  a 
different  view  of  the  matter.  This  mixture,  it 
was  stated,  consisted  of  the  ordinary  ingredients 
of  mortar,  viz.,  lime  and  sand,  though  the  sand 
was  in  larger  proportions  than  usual,  with  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  gypsum  (sulphate 
of  lime)  very  intimately  mixed  with  the  lime.  If, 
however,  the  invention  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, he  thought  that  it  was  only  due  to  General 
Scott  that  some  explanation  should  be  given. 

Professor  Kerr  (who  had  read  a paper  on  the 
subject  of  “ Artificial  Stones,”  some  time  ago, 
and  who  in  his  remarks  at  the  time  had  re- 
ferred to  this  mortar)  stated,  in  reply,  that  he 
did  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  the 
matter,  for  at  the  time  he  only  pointed  out  the 
assertion  of  several  others  that  an  idea  which 
then  prevailed  was  that  General  Scott  s inven- 
tion was  almost  identical  in  science  with  Mr. 
Westmacott’s  invention.  He  would  be  very 
sorry  to  take  away  from  General  Scott  any 
credit  of  his  invention. 

Mr.  Edmeston  said  that  whenever  ho  had  used 
concrete  he  had  carefully  seen  that  a quantity  of 
sand  was  mixed  with  it.  . 

Mr.  Morris  referred  to  the  Imperial  Fire 
Office,  in  Pall-mall,  which  he  said,  was  a concrete 
building,  so  that  from  this  proper  data  could  be 
fathered  as  to  the  properties  of  concie  e.  With 
regard  to  iron  beams,  he  did  not  think  that 
fair  play  had  been  given  to  Phillips’s  girders. 
In  respect  to  toughened  glass,  it  had  been  said 
there  recently  had  come  up  a new  invention, 
and  he  thought  that  if  anything  could  be  done 
to  make  glass  bear  greater  pressure,  without 
impairing  its  brilliancy,  a very  important  point 
would  be  gained. 


Mr.  Paine  had  heard  it  stated  that  in  the  case  of 

many  concrete  walls  water  ran  through  them  like 
as  through  a sieve  ; but  this  was  not  the  case 
at  the  Manchester  Waterworks.  He  had  seen 
enormous  breakwaters  made  entirely  of  conorete, 
and  engineers  would  not  dream  of  using  a. 
material  in  which  there  was  a possibility  of  it 
splitting  perpendicularly,  and  thereby  causing  a 
fissure  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Cockerell  asked  how  long  the  concrete  had 
been  used  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester 
Waterworks. 

Mr.  Paine  replied  that  it  had  been  m use  about 
five  years. 

Mr.  MacVicar  Anderson  did  not  think  it  wa9 
possible  to  make  concrete  withstand  water.  Tho 
principal  point  was  to  have  the  concrete 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  if  this  were  not  done,  it 
would  not  turn  out  satisfactorily.  For  his  own 
part  he  preferred  a good  brick  wall. 

Mr.  Eastlake  apologised  for  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Roger  Smith,  who  had  been  called  away  from 
town  on  pressing  business. 

Professor  Kerr,  at  the  wish  of  the  President,, 
then  replied  to  the  various  questions  raised  in 
Mr.  Smith’s  paper.  He  commenced  by  saying 
that  he  hoped  the  Council  of  the  Institute  would 
take  some  notice  of  the  suggestion  which  had 
been  made,  bo  that  they  might  have  an  annual 
report  of  any  inventions  of  new  materials  in 
connexion  with  building  purposes,  so  as  to  enable 
the  members  to  show  that  they  really  took  some 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  discussion  on  con- 
crete had  displayed  a good  deal  of  science.  In 
whatever  way  they  might  make  concrete,  it  was 
I etill  an  artificial  stone.  As  all  natural  stone 
absorbed  moisture,  it  followed  that  concrete 
must  be  very  porous.  He  considered  that  it 
1 would  be  best  to  make  a few  experiments  with 
regard  to  it.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
wrong  in  stating  that  building  science  had  not 
made  great  progress  in  relation  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Smith  had 
forgotten  one  thing,  and  that  was  in  respect  to 
architectural  design  as  regarded  contrivance  of 
houses,  churcheB,  and  public  buildings  of  all 
kinds  ; and  he  thought  they  would  be  disposed  to 
maintain  that  they  had  advanced  considerably 
within  the  last  twenty  years  ; as,  for  instance, 
hospital  construction.  There  were  a great  many 
points  of  the  same  kind  in  which  the  architects  ot 
England  had,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  sig- 
nally displayed  the  progress  of  inventions.  But 
upon  heating  and  ventilation,  and  in  respect  to 
the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys,  they  had  n°fc  s<> 
much  advanced.  He  really  was  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  architects  had  done  their 
share  in  relation  to  these  matters  to  bring  about 
better  results  in  these  petty,  vexatious  things. 
He  did  not  think  that  architects  ought  to  be- 
charged  for  neglecting  their  duties  in  this  direc-  ] 
tion.  He  ventured  to  say  the  houses  were  i 
better  formed  than  they  used  to  be  ; they  were 
better  ventilated,  and  chimneys  did  not  smoke 
so  much  ; while  drainage  was  improved.  But 
the  most  important  consideration  in  these  mat- 
ters was  the  rapid  growth  of  fastidiousness-  ' 
What  was  comfort  a few  years  ago  was  the 
height  of  discomfort  now.  With  regard  to 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  country,  he  advo- 
cated timber  dwellings,  which  could  be  builh 
for  about  301.  or  401.  each,  and  would  accommo-  J 
date  the  working  man  with  comfort. 


THE  LATE  MR.  E.  WELBY  PUGIN. 

The  death  has  been  announced  of  Mr.  E. 
Welby  Pugin,  son  of  the  late  Augustus  Welby  , 
Northmore  Pugin,  and  grandson  of  Augustus 


isortnmort)  i ugiu,  b - — « . ■ 

Pugin  ; it  took  place  at  his  residence  m \ ictona- 
atreet,  Westminster,  on  Saturday  evening  last, 
June  5th.  The  cause  was  syncope  of  the  heart.  , 
He  had  been  very  ill,  partly  through  the  in. 

judicious  use  of  chloral  hydrate,  a valuable  but 

very  dangerous  medicine  except  in  proper  hands, 
but  had  so  far  recovered  that  he  walked  out  on 
the  day  of  his  death  and  spent  the  greater  part  . 
of  the  afternoon  in  a Turkish  Bath.  About  , 
ei-ht  o'clock  in  the  evening  he  said  to  his  conn- 
dential  assistant  that  he  felt  tired  and  should  go  ! 
to  bed.  Very  soon  after  he  had  entered  his  room  i 
a noise  was  heard,  and  in  a very  short  time  he 
had  ceased  to  live.  He  died,  as  his  father  had  i 
done  before  him,  at  the  age  of  41. 

Edward  Welby  Pngin  was  born  March,  IMh 
and  was  educated  at  home  under  the  care  ot  ms  i 
father,  whose  right-hand  man  he  early  “joame. 
Upon  his  father's  death,  in  1852,  he  unde, took 
tho  entire  management  of  his  architeo 
business.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  bo  was 
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thus  placed  in  an  arduous  and  trying  position, 
which  tested  not  only  his  abilities  but  his 
character.  lie  stood  the  test,  and  his  native 
energy  was  rapidly  developed.  He  completed 
all  his  father’s  buildings,  and  soon  cut  out  work 
1 for  himself.  From  early  in  the  morning  until 
late  at  night,  without  relaxation,  he  worked  at 
the  drawing  - board,  and  the  great  skill  he 
displayed  was  the  result  of  a long  course  of 
severe  labour  and  intense  application.  He  was 
lively  in  temperament,  though  subject  to  fits  of 
depression,  and  appears  to  have  had  the  faculty 
of  attaching  to  him  the  people  around  him,  even 
at  those  times  when  the  outside  public  were 
least  disposed  to  consider  his  conduct  wise. 
When  he  first  established  himself  in  London  he 
obtained  a large  amount  of  business,  and  working 
early  and  late,  is  said  to  have  made  40,0001.  in 
five  years.  He  continued  to  execute  a large 
amount  of  work,  either  in  partnership  with  others 
or  Bingle-handed.  The  erection  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Granville  Hotel  proved,  however,  a 
disastrous  speculation,  and  knocked  down  what 
had  been  before  set  up. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  Mr.  Pugin  entered 
into  controversy  with  more  energy  than  wisdom 
to  claim  for  his  distinguished  father,  erroneously 
(as  we  were  able  to  show  at  the  time)  the  title 
of  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and 
since  then  he  has  been  too  often  before  the 
public  in  courts  of  law,  both  in  London  and 
Ramsgate.  From  what  took  plaoo  on  one  of 
^hese  occasions,  it  is  said  by  those  about 
him,  he  never  recovered.  In  giving  evidence 
in  the  case  of  Hayes  v.  King,  when,  as  his 
friends  think,  his  bodily  state  was  such  that 
he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing,  his 
assertions  brought  upon  him  some  observations 
from  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Kelly,  which  con- 
tinued greatly  to  affect  him.  In  the  conversa- 
tion shortly  before  Mr.  Pugin’s  death,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  he  had  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  give  up  law,  and  “ go  in  again  for 
hard  work.”  Nearly  the  last  words  he  uttered 
on  that  occasion  sound  now  prophetical, — “ On 
my  tomb  I should  like  written,  ‘ Here  lies  a man 
of  many  miseries.’  ” He  was  buried  at  St. 
Augustine’s  Church,  Ramsgate,  on  Thursday 
last,  the  10th  inst. 

The  following  list,  which  has  been  put  to- 
gether with  Borne  pains,  will  serve  to  show  the 
amount  of  work  he  executed  : — 

Ecclesiastical  Buildings. 

Cathedrals  and  churches,  mostly  Roman 
Catholic  : — Churches  at  Peckham,  Kingsland, 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  Hastings,  North- 
ampton, St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
*Great  Harwood;  Dadizeele,  Belgium;  Tower- 
hill,  London;  Croydon;  the  Augustinian,  Dublin ; 
Barton,  Mont  St.  Mane,  Leeds ; Fleetwood-on- 
Wire,  Kensington,  Ratcliffe,  Crosshaven,  Rother- 
was,  Monkstown,  Oldam,  Glenfinnan,  Dover ; 
Holy  Cross,  Liverpool ; Much  Woolton  ; Westby, 
/Liverpool;  Margate  (additions),  Rugby,  St. 
:j  Marie’s,  Newcastle;  Northampton  Cathedral; 
Burton-le-Coggles  Church,  near  Grantham; 
•Queenstown  Cathedral ; the  churches  of  Guernsey 
(additions);  Stanbrook,  Worcester;  Preston; 
Eldon-street,  Liverpool ; Tasmania,  Warwick, 
Barking,  Ashford,  Wrexham,  Blackpool  ; St. 
Edward,  Liverpool ; Derby,  Stourbridge,  Batley, 
Shrewsbury;  St.  Marie,  Euxton  ; Cleator;  St. 
Goderich,  Durham;  Haddington, Birkdale,  Dews- 
bury, Kingsdovvn  ; SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Cork; 
Bootle  Church  and  Schools;  Nechell’s-green 
■Church  and  Schools,  Birmingham;  Rochferry 
Church  and  Schools,  Birkenhead  Church  and  Pres- 
I bytery,  Greengate  Church  and  Schools ; Cuba 
[Church,  West  Indies  ; Gorton  Church  and  Monas- 
•itery,  Sheerness  Church  and  Presbytery,  Huy  ton 
<!€hurch  and  Presbytery,  Mayfield  restorations, 
5 Leith  Monastery,  St.  Joseph’s  Retreat,  Highgate; 
•i  St.  Marie’s  Monastery,  Kilburn  ; Tralee  Con- 
ti vent,  Glasweran  Convent,  Ravenshurst  Convent, 
flOulton  Convent;  Nenagh  Convent,  Ireland; 
jlHaudsworth  Convent,  Waterford  Convent,  Good 
r Shepherd  Convent,  Liverpool;  St.  Gregory’s 
(College,  Ramsgate;  Oscott  Chantry,  IJshaw  new 
iChapel  and  College,  Danesfield  Chapel,  Aston 
Lady-chapel,  Stafford  Church  and  Schools, 
i Belmont  St.  Michael’s  Church  and  Monastery, 
the  Knill  Chantry ; St.  Augustine’s  Monastery 
u (additions),  Ramsgate  ; Mount  Vernon  Convent 
a°d  Schools,  Liverpool ; Sedgley  Park  Schools, 
i Birmingham ; Church  and  Schools,  Hoxton- 
I square,  London  ; Bradford  Schools  and  Presby- 
] tery  ; Challoner’s  Schools,  Liverpool ; St.  Alban’s 
Schools,  Liverpool;  Birchley  Bilinge  Schools, 
Salisbury  Schools, Wooton  Schools,  Mount  Carmel 
[.Schools,  Liverpool;  Newton  School,  Hammer. 
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smith  Training  College,  Nottingham  Training 
Schools,  Maidstone  Schools,  Stretford  Church 
Presbytery  and  Schools,  Tranmere  Schools, 
Warrington  Schools,  Woolwich  Schools,  Sand- 
hurst Schools,  Turnham-green  Schools,  Egre- 
mont,  Trissington,  and  Cleator  Moor  Schools ; 
Schofield  Chantry,  Hanwell  Chapel,  Bletchley 
Orphanage,  Hellingsley  Orphanage,  Hanley  Pres- 
bytery, Harwich  Chapel,  Edinburgh  Church,  the 
Lord  Cemetery,  Liverpool ; and  St.  Helen’s 
Cemetery. 

Also  the  following  buildings: — Chirk  Castle, 
Tofts,  Harrington  House,  Leamington ; Chateau 
at  St.  Michel,  Belgium ; Burton  Manor,  Croston 
Hall,  Scarisbrick  Hall ; Meanwood,  near  Leeds ; 
The  Chimes,  Kilburn ; Carlton  Towers,  Seel’s 
Buildings,  Liverpool;  Burton  Manor,  Clapton 
Almshouses ; the  Granville  Hotel,  Ramsgate ; 
Grafton  Farmhouse,  Monument  erected  at  Nice 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lamb,  Oswald  Croft 
House ; Garendon  Hall,  Leicester  (additions)  ; 
St.  Marie’s,  Newcastle ; and  many  others,  both 
Ecclesiastical  and  Domestio. 


VALUE  OF  LAND,  CHANCERY-LANE  AND 
HOLBORN. 

Arrangements  having  been  made  for  widen- 
ing the  end  of  Chancery-lane  next  Holborn,  the 
House  Committee  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
to  which  important  Institution  the  plot  of  land 
affeoted  (on  the  west  side  of  Chancery-lane) 
belongs,  have  relet  the  remainder  of  it  for  build- 
ing on.  The,“  Lane  ” will  be  widened  to  the  extent 
of  20  ft.  next  Holborn,  and  for  the  piece  of  land 
thus  thrown  in,  which  is  about  90  ft.  long  and 
10  ft.  wide  at  the  farther  end,  the  Hospital  will 
receive  5,000J.  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  land  remaining  is  divided  into  seven 
plots,  and  these  have  been  let  on  lease  for  eighty 
years  at  the  rent  of  a peppercorn  for  the  first 
nine  months,  and  after  that  time  as  follows  : — 
Three  plots  in  Holborn  (each  about  18  ft.  frontage) , 
at  170J.  per  annum  each  ; three  plots  in  Chancery- 
lane,  about  18  ft.  frontage,  and  of  varied  depth, 
at  951.  per  annum,  1251.,  and  1901.  respectively, 
and  the  corner  piece,  extending  (say)  28  ft.  in 
each  direction,  at  250 1.  per  annum.  The  whole 
piece,  which  may  be  called  roughly  90  ft.  square, 
will  thus  px-oduce  1,170Z.  per  annum,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  6,300Z.  per  annum  per  acre. 


A NEW  MARINE  WATERING  PLACE. 

Saltburn-by-the-Sea  is  now  to  have  a rival 
in  Hardwick. by-the-Sea,  for  a large  portion  of 
the  Hardwick  Hall  Estate,  near  Castle  Eden, 
Durham,  is  to  be  converted  into  a marine 
watering-place.  No  less  than  400  acres  on  the 
side  nearest  the  sea  are  dedicated  to  the 
new  town.  Large  hotels,  marine  residences, 
houses  and  shops,  are  to  be  erected,  and  a drive 
will  be  constructed  along  the  sea  coast.  The 
Blackhall  Rocks  are  contiguous,  and  the  spot  is 
pronounced  salubrious  and  picturesqne.  The 
estimated  cost  of  building  alone  is  2OO,OO0Z. 

The  Hardwick  Hall  estate  belongs  to  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Ayre,  who  will  merely 
dispose  of  the  ground  to  a company. 


THE  BRIXTON  AND  CLAPHAM  BATHS. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  baths  in 
Shepherd’s-lane,  Brixton,  last  week,  by  Sir  James 
Hogg,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  Sir  James  observed  that  he  believed 
such  establishments  did  as  much  as  anything 
could  towards  the  elevation  of  the  people,  With- 
out a clean  and  wholesome  body,  no  man  or 
woman  could  expect  to  have  a clean  and  whole- 
some mind.  People  were  therefore  elevated  in 
the  social  scale  by  means  of  baths.  These  baths 
would  confer  a benefit  on  thousands  of  people, 
which  they  could  not  possibly  attain  in  their 
own  homes. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Cottrell,  the  chairman  of  the  direc- 
tors, stated  that  the  cost  of  the  structure,  in- 
cluding sinking  the  well,  and  providing  the 
necessary  machinery,  would  be  about  14,000Z. 
The  swimming-bath  is  150  ft.  long  by  60  ft. 
broad,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  London. 
Its  depth  at  the  shallowest  end  is  3 ft.  6 in., 
and  it  gradually  deepens  to  S ft.  There  are 
eighty-six  boxes  for  bathers  ranged  on  either 
side,  and  a spaoious  gallery  runs  round  the  entire 
building.  The  roof  is  supported  on  circular 
arches,  and  on  each  pier  a statuette  has  been 
placed.  The  bath  just  opened  is  only  part  of 
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the  plan,  which  includes,  in  addition, a swimming- 
bath  for  ladies,  as  well  as  hot,  shower,  and 
Turkish  baths.  A skating  rink  has  been  pro- 
vided  in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  building. 

Only  a short  time  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  baths,  the  box 
of  the  pump  in  connexion  with  the  artesian  well 
for  supplying  the  baths  with  water,  unfortunately 
broke  down,  which  caused  a serious  difficultv. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Water  Company,  in  whose  district  the 
baths  are  situated,  for  a supply,  but  they  were 
uuable  to  furnish  it.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
Lambeth  Water  Company,  who  were  next  ap- 
plied to,  opened  their  mains,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Hewitt’s  steam  fire-engine 
from  Clapbam,  pumped  a considerable  quantity 
of  water  into  the  baths,  so  as  to  admit  of 
Captain  Boy  ton  going  through  a series  of  per- 
formances. There  were  upwards  of  4,000  per- 
sons present. 

The  baths  were  designed  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler, 
architect ; and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Timewell, 
of  Brixton. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 

Twelve  months  have  nearly  elapsed  since 
Dr.  Ballard,  of  the  Looal  Government  Board, 
presented  to  the  head  authorities  a report  whiok 
was  anything  but  favourable  respecting  the 
sanitary  state  of  Wolverhampton.  At  numerous 
council  and  committee  meetings  the  questions 
put  forward  in  the  report  were  debated  upon, 
and,  after  careful  consideration,  the  Council, 
through  the  town  clerk,  have  issued  a long 
report  in  reply  to  Dr.  Ballard’s  complaints,  and 
in  which,  instead  of  advising  attention  to  his 
requirement,  they  try  what  excuses  can  be  found 
for  not  doing  so. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  TIVERTON. 

A number  of  people  have  been  killed  off 
before  their  time,  and  a larger  number  made  ill, 
through  the  want  of  proper  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  Tiverton  and  its  neighbourhood ; and 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  there  are  very 
angry  because  some  of  the  relatives  of  thoso  who 
have  been  killed  are  not  entirely  patient  under 
the  loss.  We  congratulate  the  editor  of  the 
Tiverton  Gazette  on  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  authorities,  and  we  advise  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  look  into  the  matter 
at  once. 


THE  LAST  NEW  DULWICH  COLLEGE 
SCHEME. 

proposed  new  schools  and  buildings. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  several 
schemes  have  been  proposed  by  the  late  Endowed 
School  Commissioners  and  others  for  the  future 
management  of  Dulwioh  College  and  the  estates 
belonging  to  it,  but  their  unpopularity,  amongst 
other  causes,  led  to  their  withdrawal.  Another 
scheme  issued  by  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
and  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  is  now  before 
the  public,  and  it  already  appears  that  it  is  likely 
to  meet  with  as  strong  an  opposition  as  its  pre- 
decessors. Should  the  scheme  be  ultimately 
adopted  it  will  necessitate  the  ereotion  of  no  less 
than  five  new  schools  in  the  several  parishes 
of  Camberwell ; St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex ; St. 
Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate ; and  St.  Saviour’s, 
Southwark ; and  also  the  erection  of  a fives- 
court,  and  the  fencing  of  the  grounds  around 
Dulwioh  College,  at  an  outlay  of  5,000 1.  In 
order  to  erect  and  establish  the  proposed  new 
schools  in  the  several  above-named  parishes  the 
estate  will  be  charged  with  the  sum  of  90,OOOZ., 
the  scheme  providing  that  15,OOOZ.  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  college  estates  for  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a boys’  school  at  Camberwell ; 
10,0001.  for  a girls’  school  at  Camberwell ; 
50,000Z.  for  two  schools  in  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex, 
and  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate,  respectively ; 
and  15,000Z.  for  a school  in  St.  Saviour’s,  South- 
wark. There  is  also  to  be  a school  of  art,  in 
connexion  with  the  Picture  Gallery  at  Dulwich, 
with  an  endowment  of  such  balance  as  shall 
remain  out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  Endowment  Fund,  when  the  expenses  of 
management  of  the  gallery  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  pictures  shall  have  been  defrayed.  The 
present  upper  school  at  Dulwich  College  is  to 
continue,  and  its  endowment  is  to  consist  of  the 
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new  college  buildings,  gardens,  playgrounds,  and 
cricket-field,  but  the  lower  school  is  to  be  closed. 
The  almshouses  at  Dulwich  are  also  to  be  con- 
tinued and  maintained  at  an  annual  expenditure 

of  1,5001. 

The  scheme  is  causing  much  agitation  amongst 
the  several  parties  interested.  Amongst  those 
who  object  to  the  scheme  it  is  urged  that  under 
it  the  college  will  lose  its  position  and  dignity, 
and  that  the  estate  is  to  be  practically  taken 
from  it  in  order  to  found  Echools  in  St.  Luke’s 
and  other  districts  to  an  extent  never  contem- 
plated by  the  founder ; whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  northern  parishes  (St.  Luke’s  and  St. 
Botolph’s)  oppose  the  scheme,  on  the  ground  that 
it  does  not  give  them  enough.  They  contend 
that  under  Alleyn’s  bequest  they  are  entitled  to 
a moiety  of  the  college  estates,  and  they  there- 
fore claim  100,0001.  to  build  a college  in  the 
north  part  of  London,  and  in  addition  to  this 
sum  one-half  of  the  future  income  of  the  estate. 
Dr.  Webster,  an  old  inhabitant  of  Dulwich, 
stigmatises  this  claim  as  “ monstrous,”  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  Alleyn  bequeathed  the 
greater  part  of  his  income  to  the  wardens  and 
fellows  of  Dulwich  College.  The  Endowments 
Committee  of  the  London  School  Board  have 
alsoiaduced  the  Board  to  oppose  the  scheme,  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  higher 
education  of  scholars  in  elementary  schools,  and 
the  advancement  of  meritorious  children  amongst 
the  poorer  classes. 


IMPORTANT  DECISION  IN  A BUILDING 
CASE. 

PREES  V.  MORGAN  AND  JONES. 

Tnis  was  a claim  tried  at  the  Swansea  County 
Court  for  251.,  the  amount  expended  in  rebuild- 
ing a shed  in  Pontardulais  which  had  fallen 
down.  The  case  was  heard  at  the  last  court,  and 
the  Bite  of  the  building  was  inspected  by  the 
Judge,  who  took  time  to  consider  his  judgment. 

His  Honour,  in  delivering  judgment,  said  : — 
The  plaintiff  sues  for  damages  arising  from  the 
alleged  unskilful  manner  in  which  the  roof  was 
put  on  a certain  building  under  a verbal  agree- 
ment between  him  and  the  defendants,  and  in 
consequence  of  such  want  of  skill  the  roof,  being 
tiled,  fell  in.  The  plaintiff  was  to  supply  the 
woodwork,  and  the  defendants  were  to  fix  on 
the  roof.  The  agreement  was  made  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1874,  and  the  sum  to  be 
charged  was  apparently  very  small.  The  charge 
was  first  proposed  to  bo  21.  12s. ; the  defendant 
offered  2L,  and  finally  21.  7s.  was  charged.  The 
span  of  the  building  was  16  ft.  9 in.,  and  the 
length  45  ft.  The  roof  put  on  was  one  of  the 
most  simple  construction.  It  was  a span  roof, 
tied  to  the  couple  blades  of  the  rafters.  The 
Bole  questions  are, — Whether  or  not  the  fasten- 
ings were  sufficient,  and  such  as  experienced 
and  skilful  persons  would  regard  as  sufficient. 
After  going  very  fully  into  the  particulars,  the 
Judge  concluded  by  saying,  — What  was  done 
was  not  an  unusual  'mode  to  fasten  collar-beams, 
though  I think  to  be  condemned.  It  was  faulty, 
but  this  did  not  excuse  the  plaintiff  from  ascer- 
taining this  before  he  put  on  the  tiles.  Judg- 
ment for  the  defendants. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Neath. — The  new  buildings  at  Ty  Segur,  near 
Neath,  for  the  County  Reformatory  Schools,  have 
been  opened.  The  premises  are  L-shaped  in 
plan,  the  longer  wing  containing  the  schoolrooms, 
dormitories,  dining-room,  master’s  office,  &c., 
and  the  smaller  one’the  kitchen,  &c.,  with  the 
head  master’s  jypvate  rooms.  The  main  eleva- 
tion is  in  two  stories,  with  a central  block,  to 
which  something  of  a tower-like  appearance  is 
given  by  the  addition  of  a third  story,  contain- 
ing an  isolated  sick-room  and  nurse’s  room.  The 
materials  are  the  local  Pennant  stone  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries  for  the  walling,  with 
dressings  of  hard  black  Staffordshire  brick,  Bath 
stone  being  sparingly  introduced  into  the  central 
doorway,  and  some  of  the  chimneys,  &c.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  Blate  from  Whit- 
land  Abbey,  with  red  ridge  cresting  from  the 
Maidenhead  Tile  works.  The  walls  on  the  south 
and  west  aspects  are  hollow,  consisting  of  an 
18  in.  stone  outer  wall,  and  a 4£  in.  brick  lining, 
with  a 3-in.  space  between  the  two,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude damp.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Neath,  Mr.  Thomas  Han- 
cock acting  as  clerk  of  the  works,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Bacon 


Fowler.  The  contract  for  the  main  building 
was  2,7501.  ; for  the  outbuildings,  &c.,  a second 
contract  was  taken  at  4951.,  the  laying  out  of  the 
grounds  remaining  for  the  boys  to  complete  as 
part  of  their  school  labours. 

Curry  Rivcl. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
schools,  which  are  about  to  be  built  here  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  landowners,  pa- 
rishioners, and  others,  has  been  laid.  The  schools 
are  to  be  built  of  white  lias,  with  Ham  stone 
dressing  and  blue  bands,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  architect,  of  Crewkerne,  and 
they  will  be  of  the  following  dimensions : — Class- 
room, 18  ft.  by  14  ft.;  mixed  room,  45  ft.  6 in. 
by  18  ft.  ; infants’  room,  35  fo.  by  18  ft. ; with 
all  necessary  offices,  and  a spacious  play-ground. 
The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Alfred  Webb, 
of  Curry  Rivel,  the  contract  being  for  1,0001. 

Whitchurch. — The  foundation-stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  School  have  been 
laid  here.  The  site  is  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel, 
which  was  built  about  a dozen  years  ago,  and  the 
building,  which  will  be  a plain  brick  structure, 
is  intended  to  accommodate  about  200  persons. 
The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  a little  over  3001. 
The  builders  are  Messrs.  Powell  & Co.,  of  Whit- 
church and  Prees. 

Coventry.  — The  foundation  - stones  of  St. 
Osburg’s  new  Roman  Catholic  Bchools,  in  Hill- 
street,  Coventry,  have  been  laid.  The  schools, 
which  are  intended  to  accommodate  700  chil- 
dren, will  be  a handsome  building  of  red  brick, 
with  blue  brick  bands  and  white  stone  dressings. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  is  2,1601.,  and  the 
work  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Hallam  & Co., 
builders,  Palace  yard,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  Donnelly,  architect,  Hertford. street. 

Sherborne.  — The  school,  styled  Foster’s 
School,  just  erected  at  Sherborne,  has  been 
opened.  Several  endowments  having  been 
amalgamated  with  that  of  Richard  Foster,  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a second  - grade  school 
for  the  commercial  inhabitants.  Messrs.  Slater 
& Carpenter,  architects,  of  London,  were  in- 
structed to  prepare  plans,  which,  having  been 
approved,  contracts  were  invited,  and  the 
tender  of  Mr.  Thomas  Farrall,  builder,  &c., 
of  this  town,  accepted  at  about  1,2001.  The 
entrance  is  in  Hound-street,  opposite  the  door 
on  the  western  side  of  the  school ; on  opening 
the  door  is  the  hall,  and  to  the  south  the  large 
schoolroom,  60  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  open  timber 
roof,  two  fireplaces,  with  Portland  stone  mantel- 
pieces and  Hams^one  fenders.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Gothic. 

Wrotliam. — The  new  Borough  Green  Schools, 
which  have  been  erected  for  some  time  past, 
were  opened  on  the  5th  ult.  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Lane,  rector  of  Wrotham.  The  building,  which 
has  a substantial  and  neat  appearance,  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Tomlyn,  of  Wrotham;  the  archi- 
tect being  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Crofton  (Hants). — New  National  Schools,  for 
150  children,  have  just  been  completed  here,  on 
a site  in  the  Gosport-road,  one  acre  in  extent, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  F.  Delme,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  buildings  comprise  a schoolroom,  40  ft.  by 
17  fo. ; classroom,  18  ft.  by  15  ft. ; and  an  infants’ 
schoolroom,  30  ft.  by  18  ft.  There  is  a teachers’ 
residence  attached.  All  are  built  of  Fareham 
red  bricks  (hollow  walls),  with  white  brick  arches 
and  strings.  Open  roofs,  boarded,  felted,  and 
slated.  The  interior  woodwork  and  fittings  are 
stained  and  varnished.  The  schools  were  for- 
mally opened  on  the  31st  ult.,  by  Bishop 
M'Dougall.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Goodchild, 
London;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  G.  Barnes,  of 
Portsea. 

Wellington. — New  parochial  schools  are  about 
to  be  erected  in  this  town  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Hay  & Oliver,  of  London  and  Bath. 

Ardwick  ( Manchester ). — The  memorial-stone 
of  the  Ardwick  School  was  laid  on  the  15th  ult., 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Kerrow.  The  building,  with 
which  considerable  progress  has  already  been 
made,  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Tempest  and 
Chester-streets,  and  in  the  midst  of  a dense 
population.  The  walls  are  of  red  brick,  with 
facings  of  picked  white-burned  bricks,  and  the 
design  is  Gothic,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
school.  In  the  basement  will  be  a large  covered 
play- ground,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  besides 
a kitchen,  stoves,  &c.,  and  the  ground. floor  will 
contain  the  infants’  schoolroom,  54  ft.  by  30  ft., 
and  a room  for  the  younger  infants  and  babies, 
50  ft.  by  22  ft.  On  this  floor  will  also  be  a stove, 
room  for  books,  and  class-room  accommodation, 
& c.  The  boyB’  school-room,  54  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and 
the  girls’  school-room,  37  ft.  by  32  ft.,  will  be  on 
r-he  upper  floor,  where  cloak  and  class  rooms, 
lavatories,  &c.,  will  be  provided.  The  architects 


are  Messrs.  Royle  & Bennett,  Manchester,  and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  Howard,  Hulme.  The 
cost,  including  furniture,  laying  out  of  play- 
ground, &c.,  will  be  6,0001.  Messrs.  Shillito  & 
Shorland’s  school  grates  are  used. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Lincoln.  — A new  stained  glass  tripartite 
window  has  been  added  to  the  Cr.urch  of 
St.  Martin,  thereby  filling  up  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  of  five  windows  with  decorated  glass. 
The  subject  is  the  Three  Marys  of  the  Gospel. 
For  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  windows  which  now 
adorn  this  church,  the  same  artists  have  beea 
employed,  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London. 
Only  four  more  windows  have  now  to  be  filled  in. 

Knighton  ( Leicestershire ). — A stained-glass 
window  has  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
south  aisle  of  this  church,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Allen.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  A. 
Gibbs,  of  Bedford-square.  The  stonework  has 
been  restored,  and  a new  window  inserted,  from 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr. 
W.  Jackson,  of  Leicester. 

Ozleworth. — A new  Btained  window  has  been 
placed  in  Ozleworth  Church,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  JohnRolt,  the  subject  being  “ Gama, 
liel  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  Apostles.” 

Basingstoke. — Two  new  windows  have  lately 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  Parish  Church 
of  Basingstoke..  They  are  the  gift  of  a gentle- 
man in  memory  of  his  wife,  and  the  subjects 
are  chosen  from  the  domestic  life  of  Holy 
Scripture.  The  principal  ^figures  are,  in  one 
window,  three  matrons  from  the  Old  Testament; 
in  the  other,  three  from  the  New.  In  the  for- 
mer Eve  occupies  the  centre,  screened  by  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge  with  its  forbidden  fruit; 
beneath  is  a panel  representing  the  beginning  of 
labour,  “When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  8 pan. ’I 
On  the  right  hand  of  Eve  is  Ruth  the  gleaner, 
beneath  whom  is  the  scene  of  Orpah  departing 
while  Ruth  cleaves  to  her  mother-in-law.  The 
figure  on  the  left  of  the  centre  is  Hannah,  who 
is  seen  in  the  panel  below  visiting  the  child 
Samuel  at  the  yearly  sacrifice,  and  bringing  the 
“little  coat”  as  a gift;  Eli  is  seated  in  the 
background.  The  New  Testament  window  con- 
tains the  three  Maries.  In  the  centre  is  the 
mother  of  our  Lord,  with  the  infant  Saviour  in 
her  arms  ; beneath  is  the  child  Jesus,  “subject 
to  his  parents,”  and  at  work  in  the  carpenter’s 
shop.  The  planks  on  which  he  is  at  work 
take  the  form  of  a cross.  On  the  right  is 
Mary  Magdalene  holding  the  alabaster  box  of 
ointment,  and  underneath  the  sisters  of  Bethany, 
Martha  and  Mary,  the  latter  sitting  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  The  remaining  light  shows  Mary  or 
Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  John.  These 
windows  were  erected  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — Two  memorial  windows 
have  been  set  up  in  Emmanuel  Church, — the 
one  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  George  Jones,  by 
her  family  ; the  other  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Walter  Fairbanks,  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Fairbanks, 
late  of  Southborougb.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Holland,  Son,  & Holt,  of  Warwick. 

Harberton. — A specimen  of  stained  glass,  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  has  recently  been  placed 
in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle  of 
Harberton  Church,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Wynne  Pendarvis,  by  Major  Trist,  of  Tristford. 
In  the  principal  openings  are  subjects  repre- 
senting Four  of  the  Acts  of  Charity.  In  the 
bases  are  shields  bearing  the  arms  of  Trist, 
Rooke,  Hoare,  Wise,  and  Pendarvis.  In  the 
tracery  above  are  figures  of  our  Lord  in  glory, 
and  adoring  angels.  The  work  has  been  executed 
(from  a design  by  Mr.  Manktelow  Driffield)  by 
Messrs.  Beer  & Driffield,  of  Exeter. 

Cliarlbunj. — As  an  addition  to  the  recent  re- 
storation of  the  parish  church,  a stained-glasa 
window  has  been  placed  therein,  on  the  left,  side 
of  the  chancel,  near  the  altar,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  B.  J.  Whippy,  by  his  widow.  The 
window  is  of  ancient  design,  in  rich  colours,  and 
contains  two  divisions,  each  having  different 
representations  of  “ The  Good  Shepherd.”  The 
window  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  C’ayton  & Bell, 
of  London,  and  was  fixed  in  the  church  by  Mr. 
Henry  Baskett,  plumber,  of  this  town. 


Exhibition  at  Lower  Norwood  Institute. 

The  exhibition  of  science  and  art  at  this  Institute 
hat  been  Bignally  successful,  and  throughout  the 
present  week  has  been  a subject  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  neighbourhood. 


THE  BUILDER. 


MASONS’  MARKS,  FROM  TARTUS  AND  JEBEIL,  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SYRIA. 


mortar  has  been  used.  In  one  place  a 
oblong  ring  has  been  left  projecting  seawards 
from  the  face  of  a stone,  doubtless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  cable  of  a ship.  At  the  foot 
of  these  fragments  lies  a narrow  terrace  of 
levelled  rock,  washed  over  by  the  waves,  and  a 
few  yards  from  the  wall  is  a small  islet,  also 
levelled  artificially,  as  if  for  the  construction  of  a 


great  i of  the  castle  and  the  cathedral.  The  former  is 
animmensestructure  of  massive  drafted  masonry. 
Mr.  Chester  considers  it  to  be  of  crusading  date, 
which  may  have  incorporated  withitself  construc- 
tions and  masonry  of  an  earlier  date.  The  stones 
exhibit  many  masons’  marks. 


MASONS’  MARKS  FROM  THE  NORTH 
OF  SYRIA. 

HUA.D  AND  TAUtCs. 

Mu.  Grevjlle  J.  Chester,  who  has  recently 
ivisited  these  little-known  places,  has  sent  an 
Recount  of  his  journey  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Aradus,  the 
Biblical  Arvad,  now  called  Ruad,  is  a small 
rooky  island,  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  a double  harbour  protected  by 
rocks  and  ancient  moles.  The  modern  popula- 
tion occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  harbour,  both  on  land  and 
lin  the  water,  are  scattered  about  great  numbers 
of  columns  of  grey  granite,  turned  black  by  age, 
which  once,  in  all  probability,  formed  colonnades 
|ind  open  markets,  like  those  at  Tripoli,  Byblus, 
pnd  Tyre.  “ Far  the  most  interesting  remains, 
fiowever,”  Mr.  Chester  writes,  “ are  those  of  the 
■lea-walls,  which  belong  apparently  to  an  earlier 
ppooh, — that,  namely,  of  the  substructures  at 
;3aalbec,  and  the  raegalithic  remains  of  Amrit. 
i’he  immense  stones  of  which  these  walls  are 
built  seem  to  have  been  hewn  out  of  tho  rock  on 
he  spot.  Some  of  the  stones  are  10  ft.  to  12  ft. 
,ong  by  7 ft.  and  8 ft.  high.”  These  stones  do  not 
ihow  the  marginal  draft  or  bevel ; four  have  deep 
grooves  cut  into  their  upper  surface  on  the  side 
lext  the  land,  three  of  these  indentations  being 
emicircular  and  one  square.  They  were,  perhaps, 
intended  as  holdfasts  for  the  cables  of  ships. 
iThe  largest  fragments  of  the  existing  walls 
re  on  the  western  side,  i.e.,  towards  the  sea. 
.’hey  are  set  on  a platform  of  rock  cut  even  for 
iheir  reception,  and  are  of  four  or  five  courses 
nside,  but  of  more  towards  the  sea.  The  total 
leight  is  probably  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  No 


the  town,  and  is  in  an  extraordinarily  perfect 
state  of  preservation.  Its  plan  displays  a lofty 
nave  and  aisles,  separated  by  tall  but  massive 
piers,  with  columns  with  Corintbianising 
capitals.  The  west  front  has  a pointed  door- 
way with  a large  three-fold  window  above  it, 
of  which  the  third  light  is  above  and  between 
the  other  two.  Seen  from  within,  nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  than  the  proportions  of  this 
noble  triplet.  On  either  side,  at  the  west  end 
of  each  wing  or  aisle,  is  an  elegant  lancet  win- 
into  I dew  with  a small  square  window  above,  the 
Open  southernmost  lancet  having  its  moulding  on  the 
, left  z\~z  ending  in  a sculptured  lion.  Over  tho 
Here  tho  fissures  left  be-  great  western  entrance  is  a large  slab  of  red 
"l  The  church  consists  of  four  bays,  be- 
gravel,  pottery,  bits  I sides  the  sacrarium,  each  of  which  is  eepa- 

of  water  charged  with  lime,  have  been  converted  j The  east  end^  with  three  apses,  has  each 


“ double  ” ; but  Mr.  Chester  failed  to  find  any 
evidence  of  this  fact.  They  were,  however,  he 
observes,  originally  of  great  breadth.  No  in- 
scription was  found  on  any  of  the  stones. 

On  the  Bouth  side  of  Ruad  are  the  remains  of 
houses  with  chambers  cut  iu  the  rock ; in  some  of 
them  a few  shallow  niches,  perhaps  intended  to 
hold  lamps ; in  others,  the  old  plaster  still  re- 
maining. There  are  also  baths,  pnblic  and 
private,  one  of  which  is  lined  with  plastei 
which  have  been  let  bits  of  red  pottery. 

spaces  appear  to  have  existed  between  the  walls  I left  side  endin* 

and  the  main  towD.  II LL*,  I^II,  Lv.-  5,vm  „ 

tween  the  rocks  after  they  were  smoothed  down  i granite. 

are  filled  in  with  waterworn  gravel,  pottery,  bits  ! sides  tL„  ta  COi,a. 

of  marble,  and  rubbish,  which,  by  the  infiltrations  ‘ rated  externally  by  a massive  square  buttress. 
nf  too  for-  h?_"c  beer.  c.r.Tcrtcd  : The  zz.zi  zzd,  with  three  apses,  has  each 

into  a mass  of  solid  breccia.  The  flat  surface  bo  apse  square  outside  ; those  to  the  north  and 
obtained,  although  in  some  cases  showing  the  south,  together  with  two  vaulted  sacristies, 
foundations  of  ancient  houses,  was  generally  kept  being  as  it  were,  enclosed  in  two  square  towers, 
open  for  traffic.  The  water-supply  was  wholly  which  do  not  rise  higher  than  tho  roof.  This, 
drawn  from  rock-cut  cisterns,  of  which  there  are  although  described  in  Murray’s  Handbook  as 
reported  to  be  400.  The  Greek  inscriptions 


reported  to  be  400.  The  Greek  inscriptions  men- 
tioned in  Murray’s  Handbook  are  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  to  France.  Two  uninscribed 
altars  are  still  in  existence. 

From  Aradus,  Mr.  Chester  went  on  to  Tartus 
(Tortosa),  where  tho  principal  buildings  consist 
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with  a rich  moulding.  The  condition  of  this 
noble  church  is  such  that  it  might  at  any  moment 
be  used  for  Christian  worship.” 

Mr.  Chester  also  visited  Amrit,  the  ancient 
Marathus.  The  ruins  are  mentioned  in  Murray’s 
“Handbook,”  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  carefully  examined.  He  says,  “The  first 
object  of  interest  was  a scarped  rock,  to  the  left  of 
the  track,  presenting  a principal  face,  with  two 
projecting  wings.  In  the  front  are  three  round- 
headed  entrances  to  tombs,  the  entrance  to  a 
tomb  on  either  side  being  square.  About  a nii'c 
further  to  the  south  is  a curious  excavated 
enclosure,  cut  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  10  ft. 
Iu  the  midst  is  a platform  of  natural  rock,  on 
which  is  a shrine  of  four  great  stones,  the  largest 
of  which,  the  uppermost,  has  a rude  overhanging 
cornice.  Y/ithin  is  a stone  bench,  apparently  for 
the  divinity  of  the  place,  like  those  in  many 

Egyptian  grottoes About  a mile  south 

are  four  sepulchral  monuments,  which  stand 
near  the  edge  of  a ridge  of  grey  rocks,  running 
parallel  with  the  sea.  The  first  of  these  monu- 
ments# consists  of  a pedestal,  formed  of  a Bingle 
vast  stone,  upon  which  are  placed  two  others, 
which  taper  upwards,  the  upper  one  having  a 
conical  top.  The  whole  structure  forms  a kind 
of  rude  obelisk,  between  30  ft.  and  40  ft.  high. 
Close  by  stands  a second  monument,  of  similar 
but  somewhat  lower  dimensions.  Upon  a huge 
pedestal  stands  another  stone,  which,  at  some- 
what more  than  half  its  height,  decreases  m size, 
and  then  again  decreases  till  it  ends  in  a rounded 
top.  Just  below  the  apex,  and  again  below  the 
shoulder,  there  is  a battlemented  i j i i | 
moulding,  and  at  the  four  corners  U LJ 
of  tbo  pedestal  below  are  sculptured  the  fore 
parts  of  as  many  lions.” 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  these  ruins 
were  examined  and  sketched  by  an  architect. 
Mr.  Chester’s  archteological  results  principally 
consist  of  coins.  But  besides  these  he  has 
secured  an  admirable  bronze  figure  of  Fortune, 
in  the  best  Greek  art ; a bronze  boss,  with  a 
Christian  inscription ; and  a number  of  flint 
implements.  He  also  found,  at  the  distance  of 
an  hour  and  a half  from  Jebeil,  a cave,  within 
which  rude  benches  were  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
containing  great  quantities  of  a hard  breccia, 
similar  to  that  found  by  Dr.  Tristram  near  the 
Nahr  el  Kelb,  and  composed  of  an  immense 
quantity  of  flint  flakes  worked  by  hand,  bones 
and  teeth  of  animals,  and  sea-shells.  A large 
number  of  flint  implements  were  found  by  Mr. 
Chester  on  the  Has  of  Beyrub.  _ . 

We  have  engraved,  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund, 
the  marks  sent  home  by  Mr.  Chester.  Nos.  39 
to  51,  inclusive,  are  from  Jebeil ; Nos.  39  and  48 
aro  marked  “Outer  Wall”;  40,  41,  and  49 
“ Keep  ” ; 42,  “ in  relief ; House,  Jebeil  ; and 
51  ~“  Cathedral.”  The  previous  Nos.,  1 to  38, 
appear  to  be  all  from  Tart  us ; 28  and  35  are 
marked  “ Outside  North  Wall,”  and  34,  “ North 

GaMr.  Chester  notes  that  Nos.  2G,  28,  35,  38,  39, 
44,  50,  and  51  “appear  to  be  older  than  the 
rest-”  ...  . 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  which  are  only 
doubtful,  these  marks  are  all  Christian  and 
European,  and  were  used  chiefly  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  though  some  of  them  are 
found  in  all  countries  and  of  all  dates.  Similar 
marks,  notably  the  honr-glass 
form,  No.  3 ; the  N form,  Nos, 

45  and  47  ; and  the  double  tri- 
angle, No.  41,  will  be  found  in 
the  collection  made  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  partly 
published  in  the  Archceologia  (vol.  xxx  ),  and 
partly  in  our  volume  for  1869.f 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL. 
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A Painting  by  Rubens.  — The  Joivrnal  de 
Dunkerque  says  that  a beautiful  original  work  by 
Rubens  has  been  d-scovered,  disguised  by  dirt 
and  dnst,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at 
Cassel  (Departement  du  Nord),  on  the  occasion 
of  the  restoration  which  the  paintings  of  the 
church  are  undergoing.  It  was  only  when  the 
superincumbent  coat  of  dirt,  the  accumulation  of 
ages,  was  removed,  that  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  was  recognised.  The  painting  repre- 
sents the  appearance  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  It  is  said  that,  after  being  cleaned, 
the  picture  proved  to  be  well  preserved. 


* See  also  Murray’s  Hand-book,  p.  559. 
t Vol.  xxvii,,  pp.  237,  245,  246,  &e.  In  the  same 
volume  will  also  be  found  a collection  of  nurka  from  the 
North  West  Provinces  of  India,  and  from  Upper 
Assam,  p.  505. 


LORD  SHAFTESBURY'S  ADDRESS  IN  THE  HOUSE 
OF  LORDS. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  deserve  our  praise 
and  gratitude  for  the  Bill  they  have  introduced. 

I admire  the  boldness  and  perseverance  with 
which  they  have  addressed  themselves  to  this 
difficult  question.  They  have  done  their  best  to 
master  the  difficulty;  but  they  have  not  mas- 
tered it ; nor  will  they  do  so,  until  after  wide 
and  protracted  experience.  The  Bill,  on  a broad 
view  of  it,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, — demo- 
lition and  reconstruction.  It  may  be,  though 
the  matter  is  doubtful,  that  the  part  affecting 
demolition  is  complete ; I will  assume,  however, 
that  it  is  so ; but  the  more  intricate  part  re- 
mains—and  they  will  find  that  to  cover  with 
honses  the  large  spaces  that  shall  -have  been 
laid  bare,  honses  adapted  in  number  and  quality 
to  the  wants  of  the  displaced  population,  will  put 
their  scheme  very  severely  to  the  test.  I cannot 
but  think  that  the  Government  are  over-sangnine 
in  the  forecast  of  what  will  be  effected  by  the 
Bill.  It  may  ultimately  produce  great  good; 
but  the  working  of  it  will  demand  much  thought 
and  patience.  It  is  true  that  there  are  very 
large  areas  in  which  great  benefit  will  result  to 
the  community  from  the  mere  removal  of  the 
houses  whioh  now  encumber  them ; but  when 
they  are  removed,  what  is  to  be  substituted  ? 

Now  look  to  the  effects  of  demolition.  Hundreds, 
indeed  thousands,  of  families  will  be  displaced; 
some  for  a time  until  the  tenements  shall  have 
been  rebuilt;  bat  many  permanently.  Such 
was  the  case  in  the  Westminster  improvements 
and  for  the  population  so  disturbed  provision 
must  be  made.  It  is  stated,  I know,  in  the  Bill, 
that  arrangements  of  this  sort  must  accompany 
demolition ; bat  the  requirements  of  a clause 
and  the  fulfilment  of  those  requirements  are  very 
different  things,  and  oftentimes  separated  by  a 
long  interval.  It  is  vain  to  rely  on  the  ample 
notice  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  inhabitants. 
They  do  not,  and  they  really  cannot,  give  hesd  to 
it.  Occupied  as  they  are,  day  by  day  and  hour 
by  hour,  they  think  only  of  the  present;  and 
they  cannot  afford  time  or  loss  of  wage  to  run 
about  in  quest  of  other  dwellings.  And  so  when 
the  moment  arrives  for  the  levelling  of  the 
domiciles  in  which  they  reside,  they  are  like 
persons  possessed — perplexity  and  dismay  are 
everywhere ; the  district  has  all  the  air  of  a 
town  taken  by  assault.  Then  they  rush  into 
every  hole  where  they  can  be  received ; some 
near,  some  very  far  off ; though  all  straggle  to 
be  as  close  as  possible  to  their  former  dwellings. 
Streets  and  houses,  already  overcrowded,  become 
doubled  in  population.  Every  demand  of  health 
and  decency  is  set  aside  ; and  people  submit,  by 
compulsion,  to  the  gi'eatest  moral  and  physical 
degradation.  I need  not  multiply  instances, 
though  I could  well  do  so.  But  all  that  I have 
stated  was  seen  when  New  Oxford-street  was 
constructed,  and  the  St.  Giles’s  rookeries  were 
destroyed  ; the  masses  in  Church-lane — a district 
already  seething  with  life — were,  in  consequence, 
increased  two-l'old.  And  in  Westminster,  to 
mako  room  for  Yictoria-street  and  other  hand- 
some improvements,  a nation  of  men,  women, 
and  children  was  driven  out ; many  of  the  old 
ones  went  into  the  workhouse,  and  never  escaped 
from  it ; many  fled  across  the  water,  suffering 
great  privations,  until  they  had  formed  new  con- 
nexions of  work ; and  many  pressed  into  the 
swarming  rooms  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  land- 
lord, in  numberless  instances,  where  the  poor 
inhabitants  had  two  rooms,  taking  from  them 
one,  and  then  forcing  them  to  pay  for  the  single 
as  much  as  they  had  paid  for  the  double  apart- 
ment. 

Now  I would  not  have  spoken  on  the  present 
occasion  had  not  the  subject  before  us  been  one 
on  which  I have  been  engaged  ever  since  1843 ; 
one  to  which  I have  devoted  a great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  ; and  yet  I am  no  nearer  the  eola- 
tion of  the  problem  than  when  I began  it. 

I mention  all  this  to  show  the  necessity  of 
much  care  and  circumspection  in  your  prelimi- 
nary  operations.  My  noble  friend  has  said,  and 
very  truly,  that  the  labourer  must  in  many  cases 
reside  near  his  work.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
I am  insisting  on.  It  is  so,  even  with  several 
classes  of  the  skilled  artisans.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  watchmakers  of  Clerkenwell.  They  must 
live  near  together,  because,  as  no  one  of  them  is 
rich  enough  to  possess  a complete  set  of  tools 
for  his  minute  and  delicate  business,  they  borrow 
of  each  other ; a mutual  service  that  could  not 
be  rendered  were  they  far  apart.  And  I concur 
again  with  my  noble  friend  that  suburban  dwell- 


ings will  not  give  the  full  remedy  we  seek, — they 
will  furnish  but  a part  of  it,— nevertheless,  if 
taste  and  preference  lie  that  way,  these  tastes 
should  be  encouraged. 

But  now,  my  Lords,  let  ns  think  of  reconstruc- 
tion,— we  must  not,  on  commencing  so  vast  a 
work,  rely  on  what  is  ordinarily  called  philan- 
thropy. It  must  be  a commercial  enterprise 
and  with  that  view  we  must  have  recourse  totho 
building  capitalists.  Now  such  experience  as  I 
have  leads  me  to  believe  that  few  of  them  would  . 
undertake  a work  like  that  with  less  than  a fair 
prospect  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  But 
here  the  promoters  and  the  contractors  will  be  at 
variance.  The  promoters  will  of  coarse  desire 
accommodation  for  the  classes  temporarily  dis- 
placed ; but  the  contractors  will  seek  to  erect 
houses  which  will  bear  the  highest  rent  by  being 
adapted  to  the  richer  order  of  skilled  artisans. 
At  once,  then,  will  arise  the  difficulty.  The 
large  proportion  of  the  labouring  people  in  the 
metropolis  are  not  of  the  skilled  class,  but  of  the 
inferior  order  of  labourers  who  live  by  casual 
and  irregular  duty,  without  any  definite  or  con- 
stant employment,  and,  consequently,  unable  to 
afford  sufficient  house-room  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Here  is  a sample,  and  a sample 
only,  from  the  report  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  on  the  dwellings  of  this  class  : — 

“ In  St.  Giles’s,  about  3,000  families  have  only 
one  room,  exclusive  of  about  2,000  persona 
living  in  common  lodging-houses ; and  in  Holborn, 
out  of  a population  of  44,809  persons,  about 
8,000  families  are  in  single  rooms.”  I may  just 
in  passing  show  the  sanitary  results  of  such 
things.  “ The  average  mortality,”  the  report 
adds,  “ in  the  worst  streets  in  St.  Giles’s  varies 
from  about  40  to  60  per  1,000  persons  living,  and 
that  in  the  worst  parts  of  Whitechapel  averages 
40  per  1,000,  while  that  of  all  London  for  the 
year  1872  was  only  21’4.” 

Now,  must  we  not  infer  from  this  statement 
that  if  two  parishes  alone  present  such  a mass, 
the  whole  aggregate  of  London  must  present 
something  almost  intolerable  ? And  yet  these 
are  the  classes  for  which  you  are  to  provide 
sufficient  and  proper  abodes.  My  noble  friend 
has  said  that  the  experiment  has  already  been 
tried  in  Glasgow,  and  with  success.  He  says 
that  some  250  families  were  removed,  and  that 
they  found  ample  accommodation  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I 
remember  a saying  of  Mr.  Canning’s,  that 
“nothing  was  so  fallacious  as  figures,  except 
facts  ” ; but  I must  also  observe  that  an  experi. 
ment  made  on  250  families  is  widely  different 
from  one  to  be  made  on  some  thousands ; and  we 
must  also  ask  what  was  the  precise  class  of  the 


parties  removed,  and  we  must  consider,  more- 
over, the  distinctive  peonliarities  of  the  Scotch 


and  English  character. 

Bat  when  my  noble  friend  makes  his  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  possibility  of  erecting  cheap 
tenements  for  the  poorer  sort,  he  must  remember 
that  the  cost  of  buildings  already  erected,  and 
the  rent  put  upon  them,  do  not  furnish  a proof 
that  similar  results  may  be  attained  in  the 
present  day.  The  price  of  material  is  higher 
than  it  was ; and  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  build- 
ing trade  is  so  advanced  that,  in  order  to  make 
a remunerative  profit,  a much  heavier  weekly 
payment  must  be  imposed  on  the  occupier  of 
apartments,  whether  they  be  constructed  on  tae 
separate  or  the  block  system. 

Well,  what  are  we  to  do  ? Aro  we  to  construct 
a vast  number  of  single  rooms  in  order  to  meet 
the  means  of  these  poor  people,  or  are  we  to 
bnild  houses  according  to  our  new  sanitary  i 
requirements  ? If  we  reconstruct  Bingle  rooms,  i 
we  shall  maintain  a most  indecent  and  most 
immoral  state  of  things ; if,  on  the  other  hand, 
wo  do  not,  rents  will  be  raised  so  high  that  it 
will  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the  people  to 
bear  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  them,  i 
I am  speaking  now  of  labourers  who  have  no  i 
regular  work  of  any  kind,  and  not  of  skilled 
artisans.  These  men  live  from  hand  to  month, 
and  have  to  take  work  as  it  comes,  just  at  the 
moment.  At  the  docks,  for  instance,  men  may  : 
be  seen  standing  in  single  file  forty  or  fifty  deep. 
There  they  remain  for  hours  in  the  hope  of 
getting  work,  and  were  they  not  on  the  spot : 
they  would  stand  no  chance  of  being  employed. 
The  earnings  of  these  meD,  whose  employment 
is  dependent  on  the  wind  and  the  arrival  of  the 
ships,  are  extremely  small.  When  there  i3 
plenty  of  work  they  make  about  17s.  a week,  > 
but  taking  the  average  throughout  the  year, 
their  earnings  in  the  aggregate  do  not  exceed  1 
9s.  9d.  a week.  Then,  as  to  their  abodes.  Some 
i single  rooms  are  let  for  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  a week, 
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bafc  there  are  some  of  these  people  who  pay  as 

much  as  4s.  6d.  a week  for  a single  apartment. 
You  must  remembor,  too,  that  although  the 
wages  of  skilled  artisans  and  those  who  have 
fixed  labour,  have  risen  very  considerably,  the 
earnings  of  the  class  I have  been  alluding  to 
have  not  perceptibly  increased,  owing  partly  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  and  partly  to  the  great 
influx  of  people  from  the  country  every  year. 
Now  I must  repeat  that,  unless  we  reconstruct 
dwellings  adapted  to  their  means,  great  injury 
will  be  inflicted  on  the  people  who  are  displaced. 

Yet  there  is  one  form  of  remedy  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  We  can  adapt,  drain,  and 
ventilate  old  tenements,  courts,  alleys,  and  culs- 
de-suc  at  a far  less  outlay  than  is  required  to 
construct  anything  new.  The  society  with  which 
I am  connected  (the  Labourers’  Friend  Society) 
ha3  made,  and  successfully  made,  suoh  efforts  on 
a pretty  large  scale.  We  began  it  some  years 
ago,  and  eince  that  time  the  plan  has  been  pur- 
sued, and  with  very  good  results,  by  an  energetic 
lady,  Miss  Octavia  Hill.  Let  me  show  your  lord- 
ships  some  of  the  happy  results.  Take,  for 
instance,  Tyndall’s-buildings,  in  Gray’s-inn-road. 
We  got  possession  of  this  court,  and  renovated 
it  at  a oost  of  2,6991.  19s.  lid.  Well,  on  an 
average  of  seven  years,  from  1864  to  1870,  the 
return  has  been  5?  per  cent.  It  contains  eighty, 
seven  rooms  for  families;  and  your  lordships 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
poorest  class  of  labourers,  mostly  Iiish,  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  from  Is.  up  to  2s. 
i for  their  week’s  lodgings. 

This  court  I had  long  coveted,  for  it  was  filthy, 
miserable  and  disorderly  beyond  all  precedent. 
Fever  was  never  absent;  and  I can  answer,  from 
personal  inspection,  that  I at  least  have  not 
descriptive  power  enough  to  say  what  it  was 
physically  and  morally.  Nevertheless,  we  had 
courage  for  the  work,  and  the  issue  had  better 
be  Btated  in  the  words  of  two  authorities  of  some 
value  in  the  district.  The  medical  officer  reported 
that  fever  was  now  unknown  in  that  locality  ; 
and  the  police-constablo,  who  for  a long  time  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  wretched  plane,  assured 
me  that  while  formerly  the  police  always  went 
down  the  court  by  couples,  they  had  now  seldom 
occasion  to  go  there  at  all. 

Similar  statements  may  bo  made  in  respect 
jf  V ild-court,  near  Drury-lane.  It  contains 
100  rooms  for  families,  which  families  are  also 
mostly  Irish.  It  was  renovated  at  an  outlay  of 
3,3642.  19s.  lid.,  with  an  average  per-centan’e 
of  4,'i . I may  add  without  going  into  details,  the 
like  results  have  been  obtained  in  Clarke’s- 
buildiDgs,  in  St.  Giles’s-in-the-fields. 

Now  I venture  to  suggest  this  plan  : it  is, 
unquestionably,  worthy  of  consideration,  as  a 
partial,  not  as  a complete,  remedy.  Surely,  in 
avery  area  where  there  is  to  be  a wide  demo- 
ition,  some  of  the  best  buildings  might  be  re- 
served for  improvements  and  adaptation,  the 
mly  mode  whereby  we  Bhall  be  able,  at  least 
jo  far  as  we  know  at  present,  to  better  the 
iomiciliary  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
labouring  classes.  But  whatever  be  the  deter, 
imination  of  higher  powers,  I will  venture  to 
express  a hope  that  all  will  be  done  with  care, 
Jircumspection,  and,  above  all,  not  in  haste.  If 
-he  clearances  be  gradual,  it  will  be  far  more 
jasy  to  make  provision,  terajiorary  or  permanent, 
or  those  who  are  driven  out.  I have  been 
nuoh  among  the  people  in  suoh  circumstances ; 
lmd  I know  what  they  suffer;  and  I know, 
I'OQ,  bow  they  bear  it.  I have  often  heard  the 
language  of  complaint  and  sorrow,  but  never 
>f  sedition  or  revenge.  The  law  thus  carried 
into  effect  may,  by  God’s  blessing,  do  much 
>ood;  and  my  noble  friend  may  take  this  as- 
surance to  his  heart, — His  brevibus  prmci/piis 
'ia  sternitur  ad  majora. 


is  painted  a neutral  fawn-colour,  and  ornamented 

by  various  allegorical  devices,  -supported  by  a 
well-designed  flat  ornament  in  three  colours. 
Over  the  mayors  chair  are  the  borough  arms, 
on  the  side  of  which  are  medallion  figures 
representing  Commerce  and  Plenty.  At  the  oppo. 
site  end  of  the  room  aro  the  Royal  arms,  with  the 
emblems  of  Justice  and  Mercy.  On  the  ope 
side  ot  tho  room  are  the  arms  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  supported  by  figures  representing 
Literature  and  Industry,  and  oil  the  opposite 
side  are  the  arms  of  the  County  Palatine,  sup 
ported  by  Ti  ,sdom  and  Science.  The  predo- 
m“ailtI?c,lo?r,  ln  the  cornice  is  buff,  relieved 
with  gold  with  a geometrical  ornament  in  brown 
and  black.  ihe  pilasters  which  divide  the 
walls  into  compartments  are  in  imitation  of 
Sienna  marble,  with;  Aberdeen  granite  base, 
black  and  gold  marble  skirting  and  moulding 
1 ho  walls  are  a delicate  bluish.green,  and  the 
window  furniture  maroon  and  gold  curtains. 
S,’°J  has,  beon„  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellison  decorator,  of  Bury  New.road,  Manohes. 

Str’o 7?  L‘m8olf medallions.  Messrs. 

t 00’’r°f-  °n 1 hara  plaood  in 

u t“e‘r  patent  sun%l>t3,  and  tho 

effect  altogether  is  very  satisfactory. 


THE  SALFORD  TOWN-HALL. 

1 to  enlargement  and  decorations  of  the 
various  offices,  &o.,  contained  in  tbe  Salford 
hown.ball  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  the 
louncil  met  in  their  chamber  on  the  2nd  inst. 
or  the  first  time  to  resume  business.  The 
louncil  chamber  is  a fine  room  in  the  Greek 
tyle,  52  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  and  23  ft.  high, 
nd  has  a coved  and  coffered  ceiling,  which  has 
een  handsomely  decorated.  The  flat  of  the 
?anels  is  dark  blue,  with  diaper  in  grey,  white 
nd  yellow.  The  mouldings  surroundiug  the 
anels  are  picked  out  with  two  tints  of  blueish 
reen,  relieved  with  two  shades  of  buff,  inter- 
ected  by  a Greek  fret  of  buff  and  gold.  The 
ove  of  the  ceiling,  springing  from  the  cornice, 


NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  AT 
KIDDERMINSTER. 

24tU-  Vlt-’  the  mayor  (A,d-  Goodwin) 

d.  Ti?rnai  sto°f  °j  new  “a“°ipai  build. 

„»S  Ihad'reat“«°f  the  Public  Rooms  Com- 
E 8 0001  the  corporation  for  a little  more 
than  8,0001,  or  only  about  two-thirds  its  cost, 
their  property,  consisting  of  musio-hall,  corn’ 
exchange,  free  library,  school  of  art,  and  other 
adjuncts.  Tho  council  accepted  tho  offer  and 
resolved  to  erect  municipal  offices  at  the  side  of 
these  buildings.  The  contract  for  the  new  build, 
mgs  m 7,5-161  so  that  at  a cost  of  about  16,0001. 
the  town  will  possess  public  buildings  the  in. 

20  0001™,,  fvWU°h,iiSaid  t0  b0“a‘  W, 

2U,UU02.,  everything  included. 

„n?„eflfdLDSVTi3t  °f  two  t-ain  divisions, 
one  of  which  affords  accommodation  for  police 
purposes,  and  the  other  for  municipal  and  mag  ™ 
tonal  business.  Tho  police  department  “ Ip. 
proaohed  by  a lofty  entrance  gateway,  which 
wili  form  a oonneoting-link  in  the  elevation 
RoomTondVh6''-  W°0k  ““d  p«w>nt  Public 
w°l°  be  had  a°TS  t0  U‘e  rauu-c'Pal  offices 
will  be  had  through  a spacious  entrance-lobby 
opening  into  a large  hall,  in  which  is  the  main 
stairoase.  On  tho  ground.floor  are  the  police- 
rooms,  consisting  of  day-room,  22  ft  bv  15  ft 

tf  the’  “fife  h6n°  1“  und8rgronnd  approach 
to  the  police-cells  lying  at  the  roar  under  the 
police-court,  with  which  they  have  a direct  oom. 
munication.  Ihe  borough  surveyor’s  offices  aro 

consTsSf?  fr°m  the  “ain  entraDce-hall,  and 
consist  of  two  rooms,  with  a small  dark  room  for 

gas. testing,  and  a strong-room.  On  the  upper 

are  thWehlt°h  " l'ea,°!'ed  by  a 8tair“so  6 ft.  wide, 
4 “ h to"n-olark  8 °<E°es  (three  rooms  and  a 
11  ft°  r0"  ! rt6  mVor'8  PSriour,  2S  ft.  by 
9i  4 ° ‘s'  I,  th°  ooa"oU  chamber,  36  ft.  by 
ft  , and  the  public  court,  38  ft.  by  21  ft 
with  magistrates  retiring-room,  7 ft.  by  13  ft.  j 
and  witnesses  room,  11  ft.  by  10  ft.  The 
ba  trea‘e?  a free  Italian  style, 
the  main  feature  beiug  to  harmonise  with  tho 
adjoining  Public  Rooms. 

4 Meredith  is  the  architect;  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Bennion  & Sou. 


STAFFORD  BOROUGH  HALL. 

™ESpIDEi?-  Sbire'hal1  Aseembly.room,  tho 
°“r  al"aJ8  Ls  obtained,  and  a 
hlth  JhGatro  ln  Manin's-lane,  Stafford  has 
hitherto  been  without  any  public  room  adequate 
to  its  requirements.  A short  time  ago,  Mr  H 
D.  Poohin,  of  Manchester,  offered  to  give  to  the 

towS' haH°nTh-e  6Drt  Ct  3’°00L  t0Wa,'d8  11 
towndinH.  This  gift  was  not  readily  accepted. 

S a-  a0t  dud  eithcr  a 8ita  fee 

0Mb“fe°r  he  m™c>’  ,,eoea8»iJ-  to  bo  added 
to  Mi.  Poohin  s contribution.  At  length,  how- 
ever, a site  was  found.  The  borough  surveyor 
was  instructed  to  make  a design,  and  the  mort. 
gage  upon  the  Corporate  property  was  augmented 
by  a further  charge  of  6,0001.  The  plais  of  tho 
building  were  prepared  ; the  tender  of  Messrs. 
John  Hayes  & Sons,  builders,  Birmingham,  for 
7,1501.  was  accepted;  and  on  the  31st  ult.  Mr. 
Bochin  laid  tho  foundation-stone. 

The  style  of  the  new  hall  will  be  Early  French 
Gothic,  rock.faced,  ashlar  and  smooth  dressings 
being  used  up  to  the  first-floor  windows.  The 
upper  part  of  the  elevation  will  bo  brick,  with 
stone-dressings,  &c.  In  tho  centre,  over  the 
principal  entrance  doorway,  will  be  a large 
tracery  window  with  a balcony,  and  a range  of 
four  smaller  tracery  windows  on  either  side. 
There  will  be  three  gables  in  the  front,  with  a 
bold  wheel.wmdow  in  each.  The  roof  will  be 
all  high-pitched,  and  surmounted  by  an  orna. 
mental  creating  at  the  angleB,  and  springing  from 
each  gable  will  be  a pedestal  for  some  grotesque 
gure.  Tho  internal  dimensions  of  the  main 
building  Will  bo  112  ft.  by  50  ft.  The  principal 
entrance  to  the  assembly-rooms  will  be  in  the 
centre  of  tho  front  elevation,  and  open  into  a 
spacious  entrance-hall  leading  directly  to  tho 
principal  staircase.  The  side  entranoe  2nd  stair, 
case  will  be  at  the  west  end,  and  at  tho  east  end 
will  be  a wide  entranoe  to  the  yard  and  out- 
offices.  The  whole  of  tho  front  floor  of  the  main 
budding  will  be  appropriated  for  the  assembly, 
room,  103  ft.  by  50  ft.,  including  the  sta-e  and 
proscenium  at  the  eaBt  end.  Tho  roof  of  the 
assembly-room  will  be  plastered  at  the  collar- 
beams,  whioh  are  to  bo  exposed.  The  ceiling 
will  be  divided  into  panels,  which  are  intended 
to  be  decorated.  The  height  from  floor  and 
moulding  at  tho  springing  of  the  curb  is  30  ft 
no10;;  and  tbB  sxtreme  height  to  the  collar-beam, 
.Tbo  freutago  facing  Eastgate-street  is 
123  it.  in  length  and  40  ft.  in  height 


CASES  UNDER  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS. 

Mu.  Jaevis  district  surveyor  of  Camberwell 
summoned  Mr.  Hall,  of  45,  Church-road,  Can7 
Police  coflT8?’  btf°r?  tte  nla2'strate  at  Lambeth 
ll'ftT  ’ f°o  ereoted  a wooden  build, 

ing  1_  ft.  long  8 ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high,  in  the 

polls  Building  ^.i0,18e'  tb  tba  Metro. 

The  Surveyor  stated  that  the  building  in  ques- 

exhilTd  fSe,i  ?8  aSl,°P  “ Plants  ivere 

“d/°r  sale-  and  enclosed  on  all  sides 
with  wood,  contrary  to  No.  1 clause,  1st  sohednie 

preliminary,  of  the  said  Act.  ' 

rw  Waf, “rged  bj  tbe  B°Hoitor  for  the  defence 
that  as  the  erection  had  wheels  fixed  to  it,  and 
it  could  ho  moved  abont,  it  was  not  a building. 

ine  magisfcra-te,  however,  ruled  that  it  was  a 
Duilaing,  and  made  an  order  accordingly. 


PROPOSED  NEW  LIBERAL  CLUB  HOUSE 
AT  BRADFORD. 

Tiie  plot  of  land  bounded  by  the  coDtinnatior 
of  Darley- street,  Kirkgate,  Queensgate,  and 
Bank-street,  is  to  be  cleared  for  the  erection  ol 
a pile  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Mavvson,  architects,  Bradford.  Messrs.  M 
Rhodes  & Son,  jewellers,  Westgate,  will  occupy 
the  front  to  Kirkgate,  and  a portion  of  Darley. 
street  and  Queensgate;  next  will  be  the  property 
of  Mr.  Vai  ley,  of  Staningley,  and  the  remainino 
portion  will  form  the  new  Liberal  Club  House 
The  whole  will  be  in  the  Italian  style;  but  each 
owners  premises  will  be  treated  a little 
differently  in  detail,  showing  where  one  pro. 
perty  begins  and  another  ends.  The  general 
design  includes  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
tho  buildings  will  be  four  stories  in  height.  The 
front  entrance  to  tho  club  will  be  in  Darley- 
street.  Owing  to  tho  rapid  fall  in  the  Btreefc 
level,  a rise  of  11  ft.  up  the  broad  staircase  will 
bring  the  visitor  to  tho  dining  or  coffee  room 
51  fc.  by  36  ft.,  with  a height  of  20  ft.,  lighted  on 
each  side  with  tall  windows,  a bay  window  being 
placed  in  the  end  looking  on  to  Bank-street  and 
the  Exchange.  Over  the  dining-room  will  be  the 
billiard-room,  of  the  same  size,  with  a height  of 
15  ft.,  also  lighted  on  each  side.  The  smoking, 
room  will  be  50  ft.  by  24  ft.,  the  reading-room 
^4  ft.  square,  and  the  kitchen,  35  fc.  by  24  ft. 
will  be  above.  Ample  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  the  servants,  and  there  will  be  a 
separate  entrance  to  tho  club  from  Queensgate. 
The  principal  staircase,  lighted  by  a dome  in  the 
roof,  will  be  45  ft.  wide.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
scheme  is  estimated  at  about  30,0002. 


Tytliing  District  Church,  Worcester.  - 

The  promoters  of  this  scheme  have  now  appointe 
a sub-committee  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  asil 
for  the  new  church.  Mr.  Priddey,  formerly 
resident  of  the  city,  has  been  appointed  arch 
tect. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR  IN  MILE 
END  OLD  TOWN. 

Two  cases  which  came  before  the  Mile-end  Old 
Town  Vestry  at  their  meeting  last  week  were 
strongly  illustrative  of  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  sanitary  and  constructive  improve- 
ments, in  that  locality,  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes.  In  the  one  instance  the 
medical  officer  of  health  and  the  surveyor  had 
reported,  in  reference  to  a number  of  houses  in 
Upper  York-place,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  live 
in,  and  that  unless  certain  constructional  and 
other  improvements  were  immediately  made, 
they  advised  the  Vestry  at  once  to  take  steps  for 
their  demolition  under  the  Artisans’  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  of  18G8.  . I he  owner 
of  the  houses  attended  the  meeting,  and  al- 
though he  raised  some  objections  to  the  reports 
he  did  not  deny  that  the  houses  needed  repairs, 
but  wished  for  two  months’  grace  to  execute 
them.  The  feeling  of  the  Vestry,  however,  was 
against  such  a length  of  time  being  given,  and 
Mr.  Atrell,  one  of  the  members,  in  moving  that 
a month  only  be  given,  remarked  that  more 
disgraceful  erections  did  not  exist  in  the  parish, 
and  the  worst  punishment  which  could  be  in- 
flicted on  the  owner  would  be  to  make  him 
reside  in  one  of  the  so-called  “houses”  for  a 
month.  Another  member  observed  that  the  owner 
deserved  no  sympathy,  as  last  year  he  evaded  the 
action  of  the  Vestry  by  shutting  up  the  “ houses’ 
for  a time,  and  his  representation  that  he  had  done 
the  work  was  untrue.  Eventually  the  Vestry 
resolved  to  give  the  owner  a month  only,  the 
Chairman  intimating  to  him  that  if  the  repairs 
were  not  carried  out  by  that  time  they  would  at 
once  take  action  for  the  demolition  of  the  houses. 
The  other  case  was  a striking  instance  of  over- 
crowding in  the  district.  The  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  reported  that  there  was  a house  in  Ben 
Jonson-road,  consisting  of  twenty  reputed  rooms, 
but  of  these  eight  consisted  of  four  larger  rooms 
on  the  first  and  upper  floors,  each  of  whioh  was 
divided  by  a partition  into  two  compartments, 
one  portion  being  deficient  in  both  light  and 
ventilation.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a previous 
visit  the  medical  officer  found  that  there  were 
fifty-one  persons  living  and  sleeping  in  the  house, 
and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  there  was  a separate 
family  in  each  of  two  compartments  alluded  to, — 
one  consisting  of  a husband,  wife,  and  five 
children  j the  other,  of  husband,  wife,  and  two 
children,  allowing  about  100  cubic  feet  of  space 
to  each  person.  Ou  the  recommendation  of  the 
Sanitary  Committee  the  Vestry  resolved  to  serve 
the  owner  with  notice  to  suppress  the  over- 
crowding.   


WELSH 

CALVINISTIC  METHODIST  CHAPEL, 
MOSS  SIDE,  MANCHESTER. 

This  chapel  is  situate  at  the  corner  of  Moss- 
lane  East  and  Lloyd-street,  and  was  opened  for 
■divine  service  on  the  30th  ult.  It  is  designed  in 
the  Early  Pointed  style  of  architecture,  and  has 
accommodation  for  800  persons.  The  galleries 
extend  to  three  sides  of  the  building,  that  portion 
-immediately  opposite  the  pulpit  being  circular. 
The  principal  entrance  consists  of  an  arcaded 
poroh  having  three  pointed-headed  openings, 
which,  together  with  the  two-light  and  circular 
windows  over  them,  form  the  main  features  of 
the  principal  elevation  facing  Moss-lane.  The 
chapel  is  about  64  ft.  by  46  ft.  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  roof  is  in  one  span,  being  supported 
by  principals  having  curved  ribs,  those  at  the 
intersection  of  the  slightly-marked  transept  (in- 
troduced for  the  sake  of  external  effect)  be  ng 
•diagonal. 

In  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  and  facing  Lloyd- 
etreet,  is  the  chapel  - keeper’s  residence,  the 
vestries,  &c.,  being  placed  between  them, 
together  with  a corridor  which  connects  the 
whole  with  the  school-buildings  consisting  of  a 
main  school,  64  ft.  by  37  ft.,  class-room,  library, 
porches,  hoist,  tea-room, heating-apparatus  cellar, 
and  other  requirements.  The  roof  of  the  main 
school-room  is  also  in  one  span,  the  roof  being 
of  open  construction  and  ceiled  at  the  collar. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  internal  woodwork 
is  stained  and  varnished ; the  whole  of  the 
walling,  internally,  is  plastered,  and  the  windows 
of  the  chapel  are  filled  with  lead-lights,  many 
being  of  geometrical  design  and  filled  with 
coloured  glass.  The  floor  of  the  vestibule  is  laid 
with  Maw  & Co.’s  tiles. 

Externally  the  main  buildings  are  faced  with 
par  points,  the  dressings  generally  consisting  of 
Yorkshire  stone,  Hollington  being  used  in  the 


spire,  which  is  octagonal  in  form,  and,  together 
with  the  tower,  stands  at  the  main  angle  of  the 
building,  and  forms  one  of  its  most  noticeable 
features.  The  total  height  being  about  95  ft. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  Welsh  slates,  of 
diverse  tints,  cut  to  pattern,  and  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  cresting. 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildings,  including  a 
considerable  outlay  necessitated  by  defective 
foundations,  is  about  8,500 1. ; and  the  whole 
have  been,  executed  by  Mr.  Mark  Foggett, 
of  Cheetham,  builder,  from  the  designs,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Lowe, 
architect,  MaucheBter. 


DIFFICULTIES  WITH  APPRENTICES  : 
CAUTION. 


“Notice. — Ascension  Day. — As  the  appren- 
tices are  not  entitled  under  their  indentures  to  a 
half-holiday  on  this  day,  notice  is  hereby  given, 
that  any  apprentice  absenting  himself  during  the 
afternoon  of  this  day,  without  special  leave  from 
his  foreman,  will  be  liable  to  legal  penalties  for 
so  doing. — By  order,  May  6,  1875.” 


The  above  memorandum  was  posted  up  between  five  and 
six  on  the  morning  of  Ascension  Day  in  the  workshops  of 
Messrs.  Stephenson  & Co.,  ironfounders,  of  Newcastle, 
and  at  six  o'clock  no  less  than  123  apprentices  to  this  firm 
came  on  to  work,  and  at  half-past  twelve  all  the  lads 
struck  work,  and  absented  themselves.  Each  apprentice 
was  separately  charged  before  the  police  magistrates 
“ with  having  absented  himself  from  his  employment 
without  leave,  and  contrary  to  an  order  issued  by  his 
masters.”  A distinct  charge,  Henry  Bousfie  d,  was  taken 
to  represent  the  whole  batch  ; and  Mr.  Joel,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  stated  a case  that  deserves  attention  on 
the  part  of  masters  owning  apprentices,  particularly  at  a 
period  when  the  complaint  from  nearly  every  trade  is  that 
neither  parents  nor  boys  can  be  got  to  enter  into  inden- 
tures, even  without  premiums. 

The  attorney  said,  as  ho  was  instructed,  the  lad  Uous- 
field  was  bouud  on  the  13th  of  Jauuary,  1871,  to  serve  a 
certain  term.  He  had  served  four  years  and  two  months 
and  his  time  would  expire  in  January,  1876.  On  the  6th 
of  May  the  whole  of  the  apprentices  absented  themselves 
from  work.  He  was  bound  to  admit  that  for  many  years 
previously  the  apprentices  had  been  in  the  habit  of  having 
a half-holiday  on  Ascension  Day— the  day  they  now  struck 
work.  On  the  present  occasion  Messrs.  Stephenson  found 
it  inconvenient  for  the  lads  to  go  away  on  that  day,  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  alter  the  form  of  contracts  under 
which  the  apprentices  were  bound.  _ In  their  indentures 
the  holidays  granted  were  New  Year's  Day,  Good  Friday, 
and  Christmas  Day  ; and  the  half-holidays  were,  on  Easter 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Whit  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bank  Holiday  Act  does  not  appear 
to  take  coguizance  of  apprentices’  holidays,  and  here  the 
London  as  well  as  the  country  apprentices  are  getting  up 
a fight. 

Messrs.  Stephenson  had  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  form 
of  iudenture,  and  caused  a notice  to  be  stuck  up  early  ou 
the  morning  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  apprentices 
iglit  see  that  the  holiday  was  not  permitted. 

Other  evidence  having  been  given, 

Mr.  Bush,  for  the  defence,  said  the  apprentices  were 
acting  on  a supposition,  and  were  justified  in  doing  so, 
that  they  were  entitled,  as  of  old,  to  a halt-day  on  Holy 
Thursday.  It  had  been  the  custom  in  these  particular 
works  for  thirty-six  years  to  have  this  holiday.  It  was 
true  the  indentures  did  not  mention  Ascension  Day; 
neither  did  they  Sunday  or  other  holidays.  When  the 
apprentices  were  at  work  they  were  bound  by  a deed,  and 
bound  by  the  practice  that  existed  at  the  time  their  in- 
dentures were  first  put  into  force.  No  regulation  that 
had  been  made  since  the  indentures  were  signed  could 
bind  or  alter  those  which  had  been  the  custom,  and  had 
been  the  usage,  exclusive  of  the  indenture,  in  those  works 
for  thirty-six  years.  Then  as  to  the  notice.  It  was  only 
posted  up  a quarter  before  six  in  the  morning  of  the  day 
i which  these  lads  had  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  for 
half-holiday  from  time  immemorial.  New  rules  had 
also  been  put  up ; but  he  contended  they  did  not  affect 
the  old  rules  under  which  these  apprentices  enlisted. 

Witnesses  were  called  to  prove  the  custom,  and 
further  that  th*y  always  received  wages  for  this  half- 

L0The  Chairman  of  the  Bench,  Mr.  Cail,  said  the  appren- 
c.ces  were  clearly  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  law, 
under  extenuating  circumstances.  The  notice  was  very 
short,  and  the  lads  had  some  reason  to  think  they  had  a 
ight  to  the  half-day.  They  would  all  be  fined  5s.  each. 


VENTILATION  IN  ST.  GEORGE’S 
HOSPITAL. 

Lord  Kinnaird  sends  us  copy  of  a letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  in 
which  he  says, — 

“ I observe  that  you  were  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  met  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  to 
witness  and  report  on  Mr.  Tobin’s  system  of 
ventilation  in  one  of  the  wards,  and  very  pro- 
perly declined  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Tobin’s  plan  of  ventilation  was  a 
new  thing  or  not.  It  certainly  is  no  new  inven- 
tion, for  it  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I 
introduced  a plan  of  admitting  air  into  a building, 
aud  giving  it  an  upward  current  to  strike  the 
ceiling,  and  become  diffused  without  causing 
draughts.  That  plan  is  in  effective  operation, 
net  only  in  my  own  rooms  at  Rossie  Priory,  but 
in  schools,  cottages,  stables,  cow-honses,  and  hot- 
houses on  the  estate.  No  doubt,  the  diluting  of 
foul  air  with  pure  oxygen  is  a great  advantage; 
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but  no  system  of  ventilation  can  be  satisfactor 
unless  the  vitiated  air  is  taken  off  as  it  ascends 
when  warm,  at  the  ceiling,  instead  of  bein 
drawn  OS'  by  the  fireplace  or  some  other  openin 
lowor  down.  This  I provide  for  by  a pipe,  on  th 
syphon  principle,  inserted  in  the  wall,  openin. 
in  the  room  near  the  ceiling,  and  its  outlet  en 
carried  into  the  flue  near  the  mantelpiece, 
cheap  and  simple  contrivance,  of  continnou 
action,  whioh  never  gets  out  of  order.  Wher 
windows  are  not  available,  a Blit  in  the  wa 
should  be  made,  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  broad,  with  a 
upward  inclination  inwards,  the  opening  beiD 
above  the  heads  of  the  cattle  (indwelling-house 
above  the  heads  of  the  inmates),  with  a fla 
regulator.” 


PAISLEY  TOWN. HALL  COMPETITION. 

The  committee  appointed  to  adjudicate  upo 
the  plans  in  this  competition,  having  appointe 
Mr.  Mathieson,  of  H.  M.  Board  of  Works,  Edii 
burgh,  to  assist  them  in  selecting  the  mot 
meritorious  designs,  after  several  meetings  an 
repeated  inspection  of  the  various  plans,  hel 
their  final  meeting  on  the  3rd  inst.,  and,  guide 
by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Mathieson,  they  unan 
mouely  awarded  the  first  place  to  the  plan  bearin 
the  motto  “ Fortnna  Sequatur,”  the  second  t 
that  with  the  motto  “ Experientia,”  and  th 
third  to  that  with  the  motto  “ The  Moon.”  O 
the  envelopes  with  the  relative  mottoes  bein 
subsequently  opened,  it  was  found  that  the  firs 
plan  was  by  Messrs.  Rennison  & Scott,  architect 
Paisley ; and  the  third  by  Mr.  Henry  Higginf 
junior,  273,  Dumbarton-road,  Glasgow.  Wit 
reference  to  the  second,  it  appeared,  that  whil 
there  were  two  plans  bearing  the  motto  “ Exp< 
rientia,”  there  was  only  one  envelope  with  th 
motto.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  to  commum 
cate  with  the  architect  whose  address  wa 
enclosed  in  the  envelope  so  marked,  and  asoei 
tain  whether  he  had  lodged  two  plans,  or,  if  no' 
to  describe  his  plan  for  identification. 

The  style  of  Messrs.  Rennison  & Scott 
design  is  Early  French  Gothic.  The  amount  t 
which  competitors  were  limited  is  20,0001. 

We  have  received  a letter,  signed  “R.  Smiles, 
objecting  strongly  to  the  decision.  The  writt 
says  : — “ The  premiated  design  will  cost  at  leal 
60,000Z.,  as  any  competent  professional  ma 
would  state.  The  drawings  are  shaded  in  violi 
tion  of  Article  5 of  the  instructions,  and  ai 
accompanied  by  no  specification  whatever.  T1 
second  and  third  premiums  are  awarded  ft 
designs  that  will  each  cost  40,000i.,  and  ai 
shaded  in  disregard  of  the  instructions.  A nun 
ber  of  the  competitors  have  complied  rigid! 
with  the  instructions  and  have  occasion  to  fei 
that  they  have  been  unjustly  treated.” 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  OPERA  HOUSE, 
THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

We  givein  our  present  number  an  illustration  < 
the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  arch 
tect,  and  selected  in  the  late  competition.  T1 
building  will  cover  an  area  of  190  ft.  by  200  ft 
a superficial  area,  it  is  stated,  one-third  larg< 
than  that  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  It  is  to  I 
perfectly  isolated,  a roadway  being  preserved  c 
either  side,  so  as  to  open  up  direct  cotumunici 
tion  with  Parliament-street,  opposite  the  Foreig 
and  Colonial  Offices.  The  preliminary  works  i 
taking  out  the  ground  are  being  proceeded  wii 
by  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor.  It  is  suppose 
that  in  consequence  of  the  bad  substratum 
depth  of  30  ft.  will  have  to  be  attained  befo: 
putting  in  conorete.  This  will,  it  is  hoped,  1 
effected  during  next  month,  when  his  Roy 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  asked 
lay  the  first  stone.  The  interior  dimensions 
the  auditorium  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  I 
Scala  in  Milan.  The  form  of  a horseshoe,  som 
what  eloDgaged,  has  been  adopted.  The  foye 
or  grand  salon,  will  be  on  a level  with  the  grai 
tier,  and  will  be  at  least  100  ft.  long. 

There  will  be  a sidiDg  into  the  Opera  Horn 
from  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway. 


Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Bible.— A cop 

of  the  edition  of  the  Bible  printed  by  Gutenbei 
at  Mayence,  between  1450  and  1456,  was  di. 
covered  last  autumn  in  the  vestry  of  the  Churc 
of  Klein  Bautzen,  in  Saxony.  It  is  printe 
partly  on  paper,  partly  on  parchment.  It  wi 
presented  to  the  church  in  1677,  and  had  lai 
nearly  200  years  among  the  Psalm  Books  an 
Bibles,  being  mistaken  for  a manuscript  Bibh 
It  has  been  purchased  for  450Z.  by  an  Englis 
collector. 
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THE  ARTIST  AND  THE  AMATEUR. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  an  artist  will 
be  satisfied  unless  his  work  is  appreciated.  He 
may  indeed  do  much  to  satisfy  the  longings  and 
aspirations  of  his  own  soul ; he  may  have  the 
strongest  conviction  that  his  work  is  worthy  of 
approval ; but  without  the  stimulus  of  sympathy 
of  somo  sort,  his  mind  is  certain  to  be  bur. 
dened  with  an  incubus  which  cannot  be  thrown 
off.  If  he  secures  the  approval  of  contem- 
poraries who  have  gained  a high  position,  he 
may  then,  even  although  not  appreciated  by 
•others,  and  unsuccessful  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  be  satisfied  that  his  labour  is  not  in  vain. 
But  he  may  have  still  greater  reason  for  satis- 
faction if  he  meets  with  the  generous  approval 
of  the  culitvated  amateur  who  has  made  art  his 
study  for  no  other  reason  than  the  love  of  art, 
and  who  is  not  swayed  by  professional  predi- 
lections. 

There  is  apt  to  be  a spirit  of  rivalry  amongst 
contemporary  artists,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the 
strife,  cannot  with  coolness  and  deliberation 
pause  to  adjudicate  upon  the  work  of  those  with 
whom  they  contend.  The  very  fact  of  one  artist 
taking  up  a peculiar  stand-point,  from  which  he 
views  the  field  of  art,  acts  as  a disqualification 
to  his  fairly  gauging  what  does  not  lie  within 
his  immediate  range  of  Bight.  Here  teohnical 
excellence  is  too  often  considered  the  acme  of 
perfection.  He  is  apt  to  overlook  that  higher 
aspiration,  that  appearanceof  undeveloped  power, 
which  underlies  a work,  and  which,  although 
in  a sense  unsuccessful,  is  sometimes  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  achieved  success 
of  another.  The  best  check  to  this  is  a vigor- 
ous expression  of  opinion  by  those  outside  the 
profession,  who  can  give  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them,  and  who  have  no  personal  ends 
to  serve. 

The  artist  himself  is  undoubtedly  in  the  best 
position  to  judge  of  the  technical  qualities  of 
art  workmanship.  He  alone  who  has  had  per- 
sonally to  contend  with  difficulties  can  ade- 
quately appreciate  them,  but  they  often  make  so 
strong  an  impression  as  to  nearly  obliterate  all 
else.  The  more  subtile  elements  of  originality 
and  inventiveness  may  be  pushed  aside,  and 
the  form  lost  under  the  detail. 

A fine  appreciation  is  not  always  combined 
with  original  invention  ; and  even  although  it 
may  be,  the  power  of  execution  may  not  °have 
been  acquired  ; it  is  sufficient,  therefore,  for  the 
non. professional  critic  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  him  to  give  an 
example  of  what  he  desires. 

The  general  education  of  the  artist  is  too  often 
of  a very  limited  character,  and  confined  to  his 
own  peculiar  province.  Mathematical  exactness 
he  may  have,  and  be  entirely  devoid  of  poetical 
feeling  ; he  may  be  embued  with  an  intense  love 
of  nature,  and  be  quite  ignorant  of  history  ; he 
may  have  some  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  be 
obtuse  in  the  observation  of  character.  lie  who 
is  confined  to  one  chamber  of  the  palace  must 
certainly  know  every  small  feature  of  it,  better 
than  he  who  ranges  through  the  halls  and  cor- 
ridors, and  has  acquired  a general  knowledge  of 
the  arrangement,  decoration,  and  furnishing  of 
the  whole  building. 

The  architect  must  possess  a knowledge  of 
styles,  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory 
work.  The  work  itself  may,  however,  although 
perfectly  accurate  in  every  particular,  be  cold, 
spiritless,  and  devoid  of  beauty ; nay,  it  may 
even  possess  a considerable  amount  of  beauty, 
•but  that  may  have  been  produced  by  the  mere 
accurate  copying  of  a fine  original  conception. 
Such  a work  may  be  admired  by  those  not  in  the 
secret,  but  they  who  have  a knowledge  of  the 
subject  are  in  a better  position  to  judge  of  its 
u true  merits. 

A There  are  two  classes  of  individuals,— the 
H poetic  and  the  prosaic,— each  looking  upon  the 
y proclivities  of  the  other  with  disfavour.  The 
sublime  ignorance  of  art  displayed  by  some  is 
! i only  surpassed  by  the  supreme  dogmatism  of 

■ their  dicta  regarding  it.  “Looking  through 

■ their  own  loopholes,  they  fancy  they  see  the 
whole  world.”  The  ever-varying  form  of  the 

K clouds  and  delicate  gradations  of  colour,  which 
ij  fade  away  in  the  distance,  may  be  reflected  in 
i the  retina  of  the  eye,  but  not  photographed  on 
i the  brain.  The  taste  must  be  cultivated  before 
it  can  be  of  value,  practically  or  theoretically. 

I'  To  the  merely  practical  man  of  business 
' usefulness  is  the  acme  of  perfection;  if  a 
building  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended  it  matters  little  to  him  that  it  is 
j devoid  of  expression.  If  a church  more  reeemb’es 


a concert-ha'l  than  a place  of  worship,  that  is  no 
concern  of  his  provided  he  is  comfortably  seated, 
and  can  hear  and  see  well.  Expression  in  archi- 
tecture, and  that  higher  fitness  (which  does  not 
necessarily  militate  against  usefulness)  which 
accords  with  refined  natures,  is  to  him  a myth, 
a stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  utility.  He  has 
no  idea  of  making  a sacrifice  for  art,  however 
small,  uniess  it  will  pay  or  contribute  towards 
his  comfort  or  desire  for  ostentatious  display.  A 
trumpery  erection  coated  with  cement  and  made 
to  imitate  stone  is  quite  as  good  as  one  produced 
in  the  genuine  material,  if  it  attracts  the  eye  and 
answers  the  purpose  of  an  advertising  medium. 
And  as  there  are  literary  hacks  ready  and  willing 
for  hire  to  pander  to  a vitiated  appetite,  so  are 
there  men  following  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture  equally  willing,  for  a like  consideration,  to 
foster  a debased  taste  regardless  of  the  effect  it 
has  upon  the  progress  of  the  art.  These  charla- 
tans do  find  admirers  amongst  the  vulgar  and 
uncultivated ; but  the  man  of  culture  and  re- 
finement looks  upon  them,  not  so  much  with  a 
feeling  of  hatred  or  contempt  as  with  a certain 
degree  of  disgust. 

There  is  another  class  of  architects,  honest 
and  enthusiastic,  but  without  originality  or  firm- 
ness,  who  are  wafted  about  by  every  breeze. 
No  sooner  does  an  architect  of  ability  produce  a 
novelty  than  it  is  caught  at,  imitated,  and 
lauded  as  the  one  thing  needed.  What  was  once 
considered  contrary  to  “ true  principles  ” is 
defended  on  the  ground  of  picturesqueness,  and 
beauty  is  found  in  objects  which  were  formerly 
passed  every  day  unobserved.  To  the  calm  and 
dispassionate  observer  these  escapades  afford  a 
source  of  amusement  similar  to  that  he  would 
derive  from  looking  on  at  a fancy  ball.  The 
figures  are  decked  out  in  ancient  costumes,  but 
the  modern  face  and  action  are  plainly  discernible 
notwithstanding  the  bygone  fashion  of  the  garb  ; 
it  is  not  worn  with  perfect  ease  and  naturalness ; 
it  is  put  on  for  the  amusement  of  the  passing 
hour,  and  it  becomes  the  wearer  passing  well, 
but  he  will  be  more  at  ease  and  natural  in  the 
garb  he  dons  on  the  morrow.  Having  “ strutted 
and  fretted  his  hour  ” as  prince  or  noble,  he  sub- 
sides into  his  wonted  oblivion. 

No  one  would  now,  if  he  could  help  it,  travel 
by  the  slow,  cumbersome,  jolting  diligence,  with 
its  plunging  team,  urged  on  by  a quaintly-attired 
postillion  in  high  boots  and  long  whip  ; it  is  pic- 
turesque enough,  but  the  shrieking,  whirring 
railway  train  is  preferable.  During  these  fine 
summer  days,  however,  when  on  pleasure  intent, 
we  do  not  object,  nay,  we  decidedly  prefer,  the 
resuscitated  and  well-appointed  stage-coach  which 
dashes  along  between  bushy  hedges,  past  gabled 
cottages,  and  over  bridges  spanning  clear 
streams,  giving  one  a sense  of  freedom  and 
enjoyment  unknown  in  a pent  - up  railway 
compartment.  All  old  fashions  are  not  to  be 
despised  : it  depends  upon  how  they  are  used, 
and  how  far  they  are  compatible  with  modern 
requirements  and  ideas. 


TEMPERED  GLASS. 

Since  we  first  mentioned  in  our  columns  the 
important  discovery  of  M.  de  la  Bastie,  much 
has  been  written  by  contemporaries  on  the  sub- 
ject ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  inven- 
tion, which  consists  in  “tempering”  glass  to 
such  a degree  as  will  make  it,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, practically  unbreakable,  is  deserving  all 
the  attention  it  has  aroused,  being,  as  we  think, 
destined  to  create  a complete  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  applying  metals  for  industrial  and 
other  purposes.  There  is  scarcely  a branch  in 
the  whole  domain  of  arts,  sciences,  and  manu- 
factures, where  its  usefulness  will  not  in  time  be 
appreciated. 

We  advisedly  use  the  word  “tempering,” 
having  been  informed  by  M.  de  la  Bastie’s  agents 
m this  country  that  this  can  be  considered  the 
only  proper  designation  of  the  treatment  the 
glass  undergoes ; and  that  the  expression  often 
used,  “hardened”  or  “toughened”  glass  is 
incorrect. 

The  treatment  to  whioh  glass  to  be  “tempered  ” 
is  subjected  may  be  compared  with  Bessemer’s 
process  of  converting  steel.  The  seoret  of  the 
process  consists  in  the  proportion  in  which  the 
materials  used  for  the  tempering  bath, — tallow 
and  other  oleaginous  substances,— are  mixed,  as 
well  as  in  the  exact  temperature  at  which  the 
glass  is  plunged  into  the  bath.  This  much  is 
known,  however,  that  the  composition  of  the 
compound  and  the  temperature  of  the  bath  arc* 
varied  according  to  the  different  descriptions  of 


gloss  to  be  treated.  M.  de  la  Bastie  met  wilh 
many  difficulties  in  carrying  on  his  experiments  : 
but  he  has  non  successfully  overcome  them  all 
He  raises  the  glass  to  a very  high  temperature. 
The  hotter  it  is  the  less  is  the  risk  of  breaking 
the  glass,  and  the  greater  is  the  shrinking  or 
condensation.  Hence  the  advantage,  and  often 
the  necessity,  of  heatiug  the  glass  to  the  point 
of  softening,  which  is  attended  by  the  difficulty 
that  glass  in  this  condition  gets  readily  out  of 
shape,  so  that  it  must  be  plunged  into  the  bath 
almost  without  touching  it.  Jn  plunging  the  hot 
glass  into  a heated  oombuBtible  liquid,  the  latter 
is  apt  to  take  fire,  and  cannot  easily  be  extin- 
guished, so  that  time  and  material  are  lost. 
M.  de  la  Bastie  now  places  the  tempering  bath 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  heating  oven, 
and  prevents  access  of  air.  When  the  articles  in 
the  oven  are  heated  to  the  required  degree,  they 
are  made  to  slide  (the  floor  of  the  oven  being 
mado  to  cant,  so  that  it  may  be  turned  to  a 
sloping  position)  into  the  adjoining  bath  without 
being  handled,  ignition  of  the  bath  being  pre- 
vented by  the  exclusion  of  air.  To  avoid  the 
clearness  of  the  glass  being  affected  by  the  f ur- 
nace-flame,  it  is  heated  in  a muffle,  to  which  the 
flame  has  no  access,  being  applied  externally. 
The  shock  of  the  fall  of  the  glass  into  the  bath  is 
prevented  by  a sheet  of  wire-gauze,  or  asbestos 
fabric,  on  to  which  the  glass  falls.  The  changes 
which  glass  thus  treated  undergoes  are  remark- 
able; but  it  is  thereby  made  fit  to  resist  pressure 
to  which  ordinary  glass  would  succumb. 

We  have  said  that  this  invention  will  cause  an 
entire  change  in  the  application  of  metals  to  in- 
dustrial and  other  purposes.  We  ought  to  have 
stated  that  it  may  in  time  completely  replace 
such  metals  as  lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  for  cer- 
tain purposes.  The  latter  are  almost  unlimited. 
Besides  the  vast  importance  of  the  discovery 
to  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  who  are  stated 
to  be  the  most  eager  to  make  use  of  it,  its  appli- 
cation is  hundredfold,  as  it  may  be  introduced 
into  all  branches  of  industry  where  formerly 
iron,  lead,  copper,  &c.,  were  employed.  Pipes 
and  receptacles  in  chemical  manufactories  made 
of  this  glass  will  not  be  attacked  even  by  the 
most  powerful  acids.  In  breweries,  its  use  will 
especially  recommend  itself,  on  account  of  its 
cleanliness,  for  pipes  and  vats,  the  latter  now 
generally  mado  of  slate,  the  former  of  copper  or 
lead. 

Varied  as  will  be  its  application  for  scientific 
and  industrial  uses,  its  utility  for  domestic  pur- 
poses will  be  considerable.  It  will  be  a boon  to 
the  careful  housewife ; besides  its  utility  for  all 
articles  of  common  household  crockery,  china, 
hot-water  and  washing  apparatus,  M.  de  la 
Bastie’s  invention  will  in  future  relieve  her  mind 
of  all  anxiety  regarding  her  most  favourite  china 
and  glass,  for,  if  “ tempered  ” by  this  process, 
they  will  be  proof  against  the  carelessness  of  the 
most  careless  servants.  To  give  an  illustration. 
Amongst  several  artioles  which  we  inspected 
and  tried,  one,  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  a 
common  china  plate,  turned  out  to  be  of  the 
tempered  glass  enamelled  on  the  top.  It  was 
thrown  on  the  floor,  gave  forth  a bell-like  sound, 
but  did  not  break.  In  fact,  it  may  be  thrown 
about  anyhow  without  breaking.  A square 
piece  of  glass,  about  i in.  in  thickness,  was  put 
into  a wooden  frame,  resting  only  with  its  sides 
on  the  latter,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
it  sustained  the  weight  of  an  adult  man.  Chimney- 
glasses  and  globes  will  fly  directly  if  the  gas  is 
turned  on  too  suddenly  on  lighting  up;  tempered 
glass  will  stand  any  sudden  changes.  It  is  even 
stated  that  pipes  made  of  this  glas3  will  with- 
stand the  greatest  pressure,  and  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  trying  it  for  water-pipes.  If  it  were 
once  established  to  be  proof  against  frost,  what 
discomfort  would  be  spared  the  householder  of 
London,  who  looks,  at  the  breaking  up  of  frost, 
for  the  bursting  of  his  water-pipes  and  its  con- 
comitant misery,  as  regularly  as  to  the  non- 
appearance  of  watering-carts  when  an  east  or 
north  wind  is  blinding  him  with  dust. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  that  there  is  a 
great  probability  of  the  efficiency  and  durability 
of  the  new  glass  being  put  to  a severe  teBt.  We 
are  informed  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  its 
being  used  for  the  large  tanks  of  the  new  West- 
minster Aquarium,  now  in  course  of  erection. 
The  glass  plates  forming  the  sides  of  the  tanks 
are,  of  necessity,  of  such  an  enormous  thiokness, 
to  insure  safety,  which  is  not  alwayB  obtainable, 
as  to  make  their  construction  very  expensive. 
Glass  tempered  by  M.  de  la  Bastie’s  process,  it  is 
stated,  need  only  be  of  a quarter  the  thiokness 
of  ordinary  plate  glass  used  for  that  purpose, 
and  will  even  then  resist  any  possible  amount 
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of  lateral  pressure  under  the  circumstances. 
Besides  other  and  innumerable  industrial  uses 
the  new  glass  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  material 
for  the  rollers  for  machines  for  calico-printing  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  it  may  possibly  be  used  for 
large  printing-types.  The  agents  are  in  commu- 
nication with  a well-known  type-founder,  who 
intends  bringing  out  his  idea  of  using  the  tem- 
pered glass  for  types.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tempered  glass  will  last  longer  than  either  metal 
or  wood. 

Besides  the  manifold  uses  to  which  wo  thus 
see  the  new  glass  may  be  applied,  there  is  said  to 
be  one  other  advantage  connected  with  it,  and 
that  is  that  a great  saving  will  be  effected  in 
cooliDg  the  glass.  Glass  manufacturers  know 
too  well,  and  to  their  cost,  how  much  glass  is 
yearly  spoiled  in  cooling.  Expensive  cooliug 
apparatus  are  now  generally  constructed ; but, 
still,  the  bill  for  spoilt  glass  is  very  heavy.  The 
new  process  is  said  effectually  to  prevent  all 
suoh  waste. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  erroneous 
impression  has  got  abroad  that  Messrs.  Abel  Rey 
& Brothers  are  the  agents  for  the  sale  of 
articles  manufactured  of  tempered  glass.  We 
are  requested  by  them  to  state  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  They  are  merely  empowered,  and  their 
only  concern  is  to  effeot  Bales  of  royalties,  to 
glass  manufacturers  or  other  persons  wishing 
to  make  use  of  the  invention  in  their  particular 
branches  of  industry. 


THE  PATENTS  FOR  INVENTION 
BILL,  1875. 

Sik,— On  behalf  of  the  Artisans  and  Inventors 
Patent  Bill  Amendment  Committee  meeting  at 
this  address,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
amendments  in  the  Patents  for  Inventions  Bill, 
1875,  we  beg  to  send  you  the  substance  of  the 
resolutions  which  the  committee  have  adopted, 
showing  the  objections  they  take  to  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape. 

The  committee  consists  of  artisans  and  in. 
ventors,  and  persons  professionally  and  com- 
mercially engaged  in  devising  and  practically 
applying  new  inventions  ; and,  therefore,  directly 
interested  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Bill  bears  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  interests  of  the  inventor  and  the 
public,  yet  it  contains  many  provisions  which, 
while  they  must  prove  highly  injurious  to 
artisans  and  inventors  of  small  pecuniary  means, 
as  tending  to  debar  them  from  obtaining  any 
material  benefit  from  the  efforts  of  their 
ingenuity,  will  be  most  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  such  provisions  will  in  various 
ways  discourage  the  improvement  of  our  useful 
arts  and  manufactures. 

The  objectionable  provisions  in  the  Bill  are 
the  following : — 

(a.)  The  requirement  of  the  deposit  of  the  full 
specification  as  the  very  first  step  in  obtaining 
protection  for  an  invention,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be,  that  until  an  invention  is  complete  in  all 
its  details,  no  protection  will  be  obtainable,  nor 
advice  or  assistance  to  be  had  in  regard  thereto, 
without  jeopardy ; which  requirement  will  also 
entail  on  the  inventor  the  payment  at  the  very 
outset  (subject  to  the  chance  of  loss  if  the  appli- 
cation be  rejected)  of  a considerable  sum  of 
money  for  costs  of  specification ; matters  of 
very  great  importance  not  usually  effected  with- 
out  the  employment  of  professional  assistance, 
unobtainable  'except  at  some  considerable 
expense. 

( b .)  An  Examination  before  the  grant  of  letters 
patent,  which  will  be  highly  objectionable,  inas- 
much as  it  will  form  the  groundwork  for  rejecting 
an  application  for  a patent  “ by  reason  of  the 
frivolous  character  of  the  invention  rendering  it 
not  worthy  of  a patent,”  a matter  no  man,  nor 
any  set  of  men,  can  with  any  certainty  be  capable 
of  deciding ; as  what  may  appear  to  be  frivolous 
to  one  person  will  seem  of  importance  to  another  ; 
and,  moreover,  as  this  proposed  examination  is 
to  take  place  before  the  invention  has  been 
practically  tested  in  the  workshop,  or  in  actual 
industrial  use,  the  decision  must  necessarily  be 
arrived  at  upon  very  insufficient  data. 

It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  novelty  previously  to  the  issue  of  letters 
patent,  baBed  upon  the  examination  of  prior  speci- 
fications  of  patents,  public  documents,  and  pub- 
lications, or  upon  sufficient  evidence  offered  by 
legitimate  opponents.  But  the  extension  as  pro- 
posed of  such  inquiry  beyond  novelty  cannot 
prove  otherwise  than  absolutely  mischievous,  as 


discouraging  inventors,  and  therefore  injuring 
the  public. 

(c.)  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  shortening 
some  patents  to  seven  years'  duration  ; in  thB  vast 
majority  of  oases  fourteen  years  being,  as  experi. 
enoe  testifies,  not  too  long.  It  is,  however,  sub. 
mitted  that  if  it  be  considered  desirable,  to  meet 
the  oase  of  minor  inventions  (snch  ns  some  ot 
those  now  registered  under  the  Utility  Designs 
Act),  to  allow  short  patents  for  seven  years  to  be 
taken  (with  the  chance  of  renewal  if  the  proper 
authority  allows  same);  this  might  be  eflected 
by  offerin',  the  option  of  suing  out  such  short 
patents  at  one  half  the  stamp-dutieB  at  each  and 
every  stage,  beginning  with  the  application 
which  would  induce  many  inventors  to  apply  for 

the  shorter  term  of  patent. 

(d.)  The  provisions  as  to  forfeiture  ot  the 
patent  for  non-working  of  the  invention  within 
two  years  from  its  date,  and  as  to  compulsory 
licences,  is  very  mischievous,  and  no  possible 
excuse  exists  for  such  enaotments,  except  per- 
haps,  as  applicable  to  cases  where  a patentee  is 
proved  to  be  abusing  or  misusing  his  patent 
rights  and  privileges  ; and  such  cases  are  so  rare 
that  they  are  practically  no  evil.  . 

Further,  the  Bill  requires  amendment  in  its 
provisions  generally,  and  especially  as  regards 
the  power  given  to  the  Commissioners  to  make 
rules  “prescribing  and  regulating  (infer  alia) 
the  deposit  of  models  in  such  cases  as  they 
think  fit,”  as  this  would  enable  the  Commis- 
sioners  to  call  for  models  whenever  they  please, 
and  thus  entail  a heavy  burden  on  inventors, 
accurate  models  not  unfrequently  entailing  the 
cost  of  1001.,  or  even  larger  sums  of  money. 
Therefore  the  deposit  of  models  should  not  be 


between  two  rows  of  houses,  and  the  occupiers,  inhaling 
the  feetid  atmosphere,  causing  enteric  fever  and  other 
diseases.  Scarcely  one  of  these  ashpits  but  is  a nuisance, 
and  when  the  contents  are  emptied  into  the  narrow  20  ft. 
or  30  ft.  street,  the  stench  in  these  places  is  inhaled,  and 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  lives  of  people  living  near, 
more  particularly  to  children  of  tender  years.  I would 
advise,  with  the  consent  of  the  borough  surveyor  and 
medical  officer,  to  compel  all  owners  of  property  to  put  in 
sanitary  pail-closets.  It  would  do  away  with  the  filthy 
state  of  the  back  streets,  and  make  them  fit  to  live  in, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  tho  occupiers  having  to  cloao 
their  doors  and  wiudows  to  prevent  the  stench  from  per- 
colating into  tho  dwellings.” 

In  reply  to  this  recommendation,  a member  of 
the  Sanitary  Board  said  he  believed  the  pail- 
closet  system,  adopted  at  Rochdale,  at  consider- 
able cost,  had  now  been  given  up,  because  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle.” 


compulsory  in  any  oase.  , , 

Tiie  committee  regret  to  find  the  Bill  does  not 
practically  reduce  the  Government  charge  for  a 
patent,  which  is  what  is  greatly  needed  by 
artisans  and  iaventora  of  small  peenmary  means, 
who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  inventors 
of  this  country,  and  who  have  for  years  past  been 
complaining  of  tho  high  scale  of  stamp  duties 

imposed  on  patents  in  the  United  Kingdom  , and 

if  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  is  not  so  altered 
as  to  allow  provisional  protection  on  deposit  of  a 
provisional  specification  for  a sum  of  money  not 
greater  than  a 11.,  as  would  be  preferable,  the 
first  step  to  protection  of  an  inventor  should,  at 
all  events,  be  very  cheap. 

In  regard  to  the  Government  dues  on  letters 
patent,  there  is  no  valid  reason  whatever  why 
the  cost  of  securing  the  right  to  obtain  remu- 
neration for  devising  and  developing  an  invention 
should  amount  to  many  pounds,  whilst  tho  right 
to  remuneration  for  literary  work  under  the 
Copyright  Acts  does  not  amount  to  many 
shillings  , copyright,  moreover,  unlike  patent- 
right,  not  being  limited  to  fourteen  years,  but 
extending  to  forty-two  years  certain,  and  even 
exceeding  that  term  in  case  the  author  lives 
longer.  As  artisans  and  workers,  on  behalf  of 
industrial  progress,  the  committee  feel  that  on 
injustice  is  done  them  by  heavily  mulcting  them 
because  their  brain.work  relates  to  our  industrial 
progress,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  it  related 
Jo  our  artistic  progress  or  literary  work  and  the 
Bill  on-ht  to  bo  amended,  so  that  all  stnrnp- 
dnties  be  much  smaller  in  amount,  especially  the 
stamp-duty  payable  at  tbe  first  stage. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedieut  servants, 
Thomas  Paterson,  Chairman, 

C.  Graham  Carttar,  7 Joint  Hon. 
Til  os.  Mottershead,  j Secretaries. 
14,  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  17.  C., 

JvAie,  1875. 

A PRETTY  PICTURE  OF  MIDDLES- 
BROUGH. 

The  town  of  Middlesbrough,  that  lays  claim 
to  be  a model  borough  of  neatness,  cleanliness, 
and  all  that  can  be  desired,  in  sanitary  matters, 
has  been  thus  described  by  one  of  its  own  offi- 
cers, in  a report  to  its  Sanitary  and  Drainage 
Committee : — 

three  months,  600  notices  on  owners  nod  Occam. r.  mortljr 
for  wo.  ashpit.,  delete /tag" 

to  caUyou/attentiou  to  is  several  old  places  in  the  £rra“ 

gases  from  the  excrement  and  decayed  vegetable  rein  , 
" ICwilTso°Utot0eahnayL  attention  to  the  midden 

into7  the  narrow  3 ft.  passages,  contaminating  the  an 


THE  NEW  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM 
AT  BANSTEAD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  Middlesex,  on  the 
27th  ult.,  at  the  Sessions  House,  Clerkeuwell,  Mr.  A. 
Robinson  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  “That  the  plans 
and  estimates  now  submitted  to  the  court  for  the  erection 
of  the  aflermentioued  works  at  the  third  county  lunatic 
asylum  at  Danstead  be  approved,  viz.  For  erection  of 
boundary  walls,  gateways,  and  entrance-lodge  and  weigh- 
bridge, at  a cost  of  8,879/.  ; farm  buildings  and  fencing, 
7,7001.;  boundary  walls  of  cemetery,  707 1. ; mortuary, 
300/. ; aud  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  court  to 
provide  a third  lunatic  asylum  be  authorised  to  carry 
out  tho  said  works  at  a cost  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
18,500/.”  He  said  the  plans  had  beon  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  aud  they  persisted  on  the 
mortuary  being  erected  for  the  reception  of  male  and 
femalo  bodies  in  separate  places,  aud  that  caused  increased 
expense.  . . ,, 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  this  was  a small  matter 
financially,  but  tho  requirements  of  the  commissioners 
were  so  grotesque  that  he  believed  if  the  court  saw  fit  to 
fight  the  question,  the  commissioners  would  have  to  give 
way  in  the  face  of  public  ridicule.  He  thought,  however, 
as  the  matter  was  so  Bmall  it  was  not  worth  while  to- 
fight  it. 

The  report  was  then  adopted.  , , . 

Mr.  Robinson  then  moved— “That  the  clerk  of  tho 
peace  be  directed  to  execute  the  contract  to  be  prepared 
between  the  committee  and  Messrs.  Eastons  & Anderson, 
tbe  plans  lor  which  are  now  submitted  to  tho  court,  and 
for  the  execution  of  which  works  the  court  granted  a sum 


of  money  on  the  23rd  July,  1874." 
The  motion  was  pat  and  agreed  to. 


PLASTER  CASTS. 

The  Prussian  Government  lias  offered  two 
prizes  of  the  value  of  about  150J.  (3,000  marks) 
and  5001.  (10,000  marks),  respectively,  for  the 
discovery  of  a new  method  of  cleansing  plaster 
casts,  statues,  &c.,  and  for  the  invention  of  a 
new  material  possessing  tbe  advantages  of 
plaster,  but  which  will  not  deteriorate  by  re- 
peated washings. 

As  to  the  first,  tho  method  must  be  applicable 
in  equal  degree  to  all  kinds  of  plaster  occur- 
ring in  trade,  and  must  not  diminish  tbe  hard- 
ness of  the  cast.  In  order  to  entirely  preserve 
the  delicacy  of  the  form,  those  materials  are 
absolutely  excluded  which  do  not  soak  into  the 
plaster.  It  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the  ori- 
ginal colour  of  the  plaster  ; a yellowish  tint,  or 
any  warmer  tint,  may  be  allowed  ; but  the  even- 
ness of  the  colour  is  at  any  rate  indispensable. 

As  to  the  new  material,  it  must  easily  allow 
casting  in  original  moulds,  without  their  becom- 
ing more  injured  than  with  plaster,  and  it  must 
reproduce  the  mould  as  exactly  as  plaster.  Tho 
solidity  of  the  material  must  not  be  less  than 
that  of  plaster,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the 
largest  casts.  Casts  made  of  this  material  must 
stand  repeated  washings  with  soap  and  lukewarm- 
water.  The  price  of  the  material  must  not  con- 
siderably exceed  that  of  plaster ; and  tbe  price 
of  tho  moulds  for  casting  must  likewise  not 
considerably  differ  from  that  of  plaster  moulds. 

Competitors  aro  to  forward  their  consign- 
ments to  the  Royal  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public 
Worship,  Instruction,  and  Health  (Konigl-  ^ 
Preussiscbes  Ministerium  der  geistliclieu,  Un- 
fcerrichts,  und  Medicinal  Angelegenheiten),  not 
later  than  31st  December,  1875. 


Opening  of  New  Board  Schools  at 
Barton  - on  - Trent.  — Victoria-road  Schools, 
which  cover  a site  of  nearly  an  acre,  and  are 
intended  to  accommodate  800  children,  were- 
publicly  opened  on  the  24th  ult.  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Wardle,  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the  Burton 
District  School  Board.  These  premises  are  the. 
largest  of  tho  kind  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board,  and  are  situated  in  a very  populous  dis- 
trict weBt  of  the  Midland  Railway.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  of 
Derby.  The  schools  cover  an  area  of  land  about 
£ of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  are  capable  of  accom- 
modating 800  children.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  about  fourteen  months  ago  by  Mr.  S.  C- 
! Allsopp. 
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THE  HASTINGS  COUNCIL  AND  THE 
TOWN  HALL  PLANS. 

At  the  monthly  meetingoftbeHastings Council 
on  Friday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  Building  Committee 
brought  up  a report,  recommending  that  the  pre- 
miums for  the  Town  Hall  designs  should  be 
given  to  “ Palmam  Perseverando,”  “ Con 
Amore,”  and  “St.  Michael,”  “subject  to  having 
fulfilled,  in  every  respect,  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  the  instructions  to  architects,  and 
giving,  if  required,  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
design  can  bo  executed  for  the  sum  named 
therein.”  A long  and  warm  discussion  arose. 

The  Town  Clerk  having  stated  that  he  had 
received  a protest  from  “ Con  Amore,”  Mr. 
Councillor  Hughes  (builder)  opposed  the  reading 
of  the  protest  “until  after  the  plans  had  been 
passed  by  the  Council.”  His  motion  that  the 
letter  bo  not  read  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hughes  then  moved  that  the  report  of  the 
| committee,  which  had  been  carried  by  a large 
majority,  should  be  adopted.  There  were  plenty 
of  practical  men  in  the  Council,  and,  as  was  now 
known,  the  choice  had  happened  to  fall  upon 
two  local  architectural  firms. 

Mr.  Russell  having  seconded, 

Mr.  Alderman  Gansden  said  that  he  had 
moved,  in  committee,  that  an  eminent  London 
architect  should  bo  called  in  to  decided  on  the 
plans.  As  that  was  defeated  by  a large 
majority,  he  would  not  now  move  an  amendment, 
but  state  his  own  view.  The  Council  had  taken 
upon  itself  to  become  arbiters  between  all  parties, 
and  they  were  bound  to  do  something  more  than 
merely  carry  out  their  own  fancies.  They  had 
advertised  for  the  best  design,  with  a certain 
amount  of  accommodation,  and  at  a definite 
maximum  cost.  The  “Palmam  Perseverando” 
plans  had  very  grave  defects.  The  Council  had 
sent  back  five  sets  of  plans  because  they  did  not 
give  the  required  area  to  the  large  hall.  But  he 
now  found  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  first  prize 
to  a plan  whioh  had  622  ft.  superficial  in  that 
room  less  than  the  Instructions  required.  In 
doing  so  he  could  not  see  they  were  acting  fairly 
towards  other  competitors.  Amid  interruptions 
from  Mr.  Hughes  and  others,  Mr.  Gansden 
pointed  out  that  the  plan  showed  no  corridors  to 
pass  from  one  part  of  the  great  hall  to  another, 
that  the  principal  entrances  were  at  the  objec- 
tionable position  of  being  by  the  sides  of  the 
platform,  that  the  retiring  rooms  were  within 
the  big  room,  and  that  the  police  cells  and  some 
other  rooms  did  not  give  the  required  area.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  building, 
and  aeserted  that  the  design  did  not  come  up  to 
either  of  the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  In- 
structions. The  arrangement  in  the  design 
“ Con  Amore  ” was,  to  his  own  view,  far  superior. 
It  was  very  well  for  gentlemen  to  say  they  had 
spent  many  anxious  hours  in  deciding ; but  to 
say  there  was  no  town  interest  in  it  would  be 
simply  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Councillor  Hill  (architect)  felt  more  and 
more  sorry  that  Mr.  Gansden’s  motion  was  not 
* carried  in  the  committee  meeting.  In  the  in- 
i' terests  of  his  profession  he  felt  he  could  not  be 
i silent,  and  must  stand  up  in  its  behalf.  Shortly 

I after  the  plans  were  put  up,  he  had  heard,  out- 
side the  Council,  that  two  local  firms  of  architects 
had  coalesced  to  produce  a plan,  but  he  did  not 
know  which  it  was  until  the  last  meeting.  He 
then  saw  immediately  by  the  voting  which  it 
was.  In  justice  to  his  profession  he  must  say 
i he  thought  the  thing  had  been  entirely  mis- 
i managed,  and  he  deeply  regretted  it  was  so. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  report  was 
( adopted. 


DRAINAGE,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

I At  the  last  quarterly  meeting  (held  at  Roth- 
3 well,  Northamptonshire)  of  the  Association  of 
A Sanitary  Inspectors  of  the  combiued  sanitary 
i authorities  in  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Bucks,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Haviland,  the  medical  officer  of 
n health  to  the  combined  area,  the  following  reso- 
■ lution  was  adopted  : — 

I “That  this  Association,  after  very  carefully  considering 
1 the  different  systems  of  sewage  disposal,  is  of  opinion 

i that  it  is  desirable  to  represent  to  the  delegates 
of  the  combined  area  the  necessity  of  their  deter- 

ii  mining  on  adopting  some  dry  portable  system,  such 

I as  that  of  the  Qoux  Company  under  the  entire  superin- 
tendence of  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  as  tho  simplest 

system  of  disposing  of  village  ‘ sewage.’  ” 

II  The  president  at  the  same  meeting  gave  an 
outlino  of  his  late  visits  to  Halifax  and  Alder- 
shott,  where  he  had  seen  the  Goux  system  in  full 
operation,  and  spoke  strongly  in  its  favour. 


“GRINDING  MONEY.” 

An  action  was  recently  brought  in  the  Clerk- 
enwell  County  Court,  by  Mr.  Double,  a carpenter, 
against  Mr.  Elkington,  of  Golden-lane,  St.  Luke’s, 
builder,  to  recover  ninepenco  for  grinding  money 
in  lieu  of  notice.  Tbe  case  was  heard  before 
Mr.  G.  Whitbread,  the  judge,  on  the  1st  inst. 
Tho  plaintiff  conduoted  his  own  case.  The  de- 
fendant was  represented  by  Mr.  Jennings,  soli- 
citor, Leadenhall-street. 

The  plaintiff  stated  he  had  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  defendant,  and  was  discharged  on  the 
11th  of  April  last,  at  a few  minutes  before  5 p.m. 
He  had  been  paid  one  hour’s  grinding  money, 
but  claimed  two,  alleging  that  it  was  the  general 
custom  of  the  trade  to  pay  two  hours’  grinding 
money  to  carpenters  and  joiners,  and  that  de- 
fendant had  paid  two  hours  in  several  cases  in 
which  workmen  had  summoned  him  to  that  coui  t. 
In  support  of  his  case  he  called  a fellow- work, 
man  (Mr.  Ham). 

Mr.  Jenniugs,  in  addressing  the  court  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant,  cited  the  case  of  Saun- 
ders & Stevenson  v.  Fisk  (reported  in  the  Builder 
the  1th  March,  1871,  p.  171)  ; also  the  cases 
reported  in  the  Builder  of  24th  April  last. 

The  defendant,  upon  examination,  proved  that 
he  only  allowed  one  hour’s  grinding  money.  Tho 
reason  he  had  paid  when  summoned  on  former 
occasions  was,  that  be  had  been  prevented  from 
attending  the  court.  He  also  admitted  having 
paid  a few  exceptionally  good  workmen  two 
hours. 

Mr.  Russell  (defendant’s foreman)  corroborated 
defendant’s  evidence. 

Mr.  Grover,  of  Packington-street,  builder, 
stated  that  he  did  not  pay  grinding  money,  and 
denied  any  general  custom  for  two  hours.  He 
had  been  summoned  to  that  court  on  two  or 
three  occasions  for  grinding  money,  but  the 
plaintiffs  had  been  non-suited. 

Mr.  Dovereux,  of  Albion-road,  builder,  was 
next  called.  He  denied  the  existence  of  any 
general  custom  for  two  hours,  and  stated  that  he 
paid  one  hour  only.  In  his  experience,  he  found 
that  the  moment  a man  received  notice  he  ceased 
to  work,  but  he  did  not  grind  his  tools.  He 
generally  left  the  Bhop,  and  did  not  return  until 
the  expiration  of  the  hour,  sometimes  not  until 
the  next  day,  for  his  tools. 

Mr.  C.  Goolden,  secretary  of  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London,  was 
next  called.  He  Btated  that  in  February  last  he 
sent  a circular  to  about  600  master  builders 
desiring  to  be  informed  how  far  the  allowance  in 
time  or  money  for  “ grinding  ” should  be  regarded 
as  an  “old  or  established”  custom  in  the  trade. 
Replies  had  been  received  from  109  firms  only, 
from  which  he  established  that  the  custom  which 
had  existed  when  the  men  were  engaged  by  the 
week  had,  since  the  hour  system  had  been 
adopted,  ceased  to  be  general ; about  one-third 
of  the  firms  allowed  two  hours,  one- third  allowed 
one  hour,  and  one-third  did  not  recognise  grind- 
ing allowance  at  all.  That,  therefore,  the  balance 
of  evidence  he  had  collected  was  decidedly 
against  the  existence  of  a “general  custom  ” of 
giving  two  hours. 

The  Judge,  after  complimenting  the  plaintiff 
on  the  skill  he  had  shown  in  conducting  his  own 
case,  stated  from  the  evidence  before  him  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  prove 
the  existence  of  any  established  general  custom 
for  payment  of  grinding  money.  He,  therefore, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  non-suit  the  plaintiff, 
with  costs. 

Mr.  Ham,  a carpenter,  had  also  brought  a 
similar  action  against  Mr.  Elkington. 

The  Judge,  having  ascertained  that  the  evi- 
dence was  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
advised  Mr.  Ham  to  consent  t©  a nonsuit,  and°a 
nonsuit  was  accordingly  entered. 


THORNBRIDGE,  BAKEWELL, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Derhysjiiee  is  rich  in  sites  of  villa  residences 
and  mansions.  One  of  these,  Thornbridgo,  built 
about  1785,  by  a Russian  merchant,  was  sold 
three  years  ago  to  the  present  owner,  Mr. 
Craven,  of  Manchester,  who  decided  on  taking 
down  the  old  house,  and  erecting  a more  medern 
mansion  in  tho  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
which  harmonises  with  many  of  the  old  Derby, 
shire  buildings,  such  as  Haddon  Hall  and  others. 
Tho  south  front  of  the  new  house  is  well  seen 
from  the  road  leading  to  Hassop  from  Ashford. 
It  has  a central  low  tower,  with  a steeply. pitched 
roof  and  lead  finial.  Its  gables  are  sleep; 


windows  mullioned  ; chimneys  of  dressed  stonej 
set  anglewise  on  their  bases ; tho  central  door, 
richly  moulded,  has  angle  shafts  with  caps  and 
bases.  An  oriel  window  forms  a conspicuous 
feature  over  tbe  door,  and  a bay  window  in  the 
eastern  gable  is  carried  up  two  stories.  Tho  wall 
stone  is  principally  from  the  old  house,  but  has 
been  hack-faced.  The  dressed  stone  is  from 
Stanton  Moor.  The  roof  is  covered  with  brindled 
Staffordshire  tiles. 

The  interior,  in  addition  to  the  usual  enter- 
taining rooms,  of  ample  dimensions,  has  a lofty 
staircase  hall,  with  tho  roof  timbers  decorated. 
The  woodwork  in  this  part  of  the  house  is  of  oak, 
and  the  lofty  chimney-pieces  are  also  of  this 
material,  with  bevlled  glass  mirrors  instead  and 
many  shelves  and  nooks  for  decorative  china,  the 
lower  portion  being  of  various  marbles  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Twigg,  of  Ashford.  The 
hearths  are  tiled,  the  fire-grates  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Longdeu,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  hand- 
paiuted  tiles  by  Morris  & Co.  Mr.  J.  B.  Mitchell- 
VVithers  was  the  architect.  The  contractors  for 
the  mason. work  were  Messrs.  Clubley  & String- 
fellow;  and  Mr.  Robertson,  was  the  joiner, — all 
of  Sheffield. 


PLYMOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Some  time  since  the  council  of  this  school  felt 
it  necessary  to  have  plans  prepared  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a building  capable  of  accommodating  200 
pupils,  with  the  power  of  enlarging  it  for  300. 
The  gentlemen  who  have  sent  iu  plans  are  Mr. 
James  Hine,  of  Plymouth;  Mr.  E.  Appleton,  of 
Torquay;  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  of  Plymouth;  Mr. 
H.  J.  Pauli,  of  Loudon;  and  Mr.  H.  Moorshead, 
of  Devonport. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Sheffield. — On  the  31st  ult.  tho  schools  erected 
by  the  School  Board  in  Darnall-road  were 
opened.  The  building  is  of  Durnford  Bridge 
stone,  tho  whole  of  the  rooms  being  on  the  ground 
floor.  The  front  erection  nearest  tho  Darnall-road 
contains  the  girls’  and  infants’  departments  ; the 
girls  having  a schoolroom  48  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and 
three  large  class-rooms,  cloak-room,  .’lavatory, 
teachers’  retiring  room,  &c.  The  infants  have  a 
schoolroom  59  ft.  by  25  ft.,  with  a large  semi- 
oiroular  recess  for  gallery  on  one  side,  class- 
room, cloak-room,  lavatory,  &c.  Behind  this 
building  is  a playground,  with  covered  sheds,  at 
the  rear  of  which  is  the  building  for  boys,  which 
contains  schoolroom  50  ft.  by  20  ft.,  three  class- 
rooms, lavatory,  oap-room,  and  teachers’  retiring- 
room.  A separate  playground,  with  covered 
shed,  is  provided  for  boys.  The  school-rooms  are 
warmed  on  the  hot-water  system  known  as 
“ Perkin’s  patent,”  and  the  class-rooms  have 
open  fire-places.  The  windows  have  swing  case- 
ments in  the  upper  parts,  the  walls  are  boarded’ 
up  to  the  window  cills  and  plastered  above,  and 
the  internal  joiners’  work  is  of  pitch  pine.  The 
contract  for  the  building,  including  fittings  and 
furniture,  is  5,73 51.,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
it  will  accommodate  is  753,  or,  allowing  8 ft.  for 
each  child,  889.  The  contractor  for  the  works  is 

Thomas  Hopkinson,  of  Retford. The 

Park  Schools,  situated  in  Norwich-street,  were 
opened  on  the  same  day.  The  front  building  will 
be  occupied  by  infants  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
school-room  and  two  class-rooms;  and  by  the 
girls  on  the  upper  floor,  with  school-room  and 
three  class-rooms.  The  boys  will  occupy  a 
separate  building  in  the  rear,  which  has  school- 
room and  three  class-rooms.  The  entrance  will 
be  from  Duke-street-lane.  The  contractors 
were : — For  the  masons’  work,  Mr.  James  White ; 
joiners’  work,  Messrs.  Sharpe  & Son  ; slating, 
Messrs.  Harrisou  & Chadwick ; plastering,  Mr. 
A.  Berisford ; plumbing,  Mr.  J.  B.  Corry ; and 
painting,  Mr.  J.  Puttrell.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  738  scholars,  as  now  calculated,  or, 
963,  allowing  S ft.  for  each.  The  contracts 
amount  to  6,3341.  16s.,  including  fittiDgs  and 
furniture.  The  architects  for  both  schools  are 
Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown. 


New  Middle-Class  School  for  Cowley  St. 
John— In  consequence  of  the  Middle-Class 
School  in  the  Iffley-road,  conducted  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
being  found  inadequate  for  tbe  accommodation 
of  the  scholars,  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Benson  is  about 
to  erect  an  extensive  school  on  the  site  and 
grounds  of  the  present  iron  church.  Plans  for 
the  same  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Rolph, 
architect,  of  Reading,  tnd  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  200  boarders  besides  a large 
number  of  day  scholars. 
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CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Fisherton  ( Salisbury ). — The  enlargement  of 
this  church  is  about  to  be  commenced,  the  exist- 
ing accommodation  being  insufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  parish,  the  population  num- 
bering 3,673,  and  the  seat-room  in  the  church 
being  only  for  622.  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  diocesan 
architect,  it  is^intended  to  take  down  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  to  erect  upon  a portion  of 
the  adjacent  consecrated  ground  a north  aisle, 
and  to  build  an  arcade  between  the  nave  and 
aisle ; to  take  down  the  lower  portion  of  the  west 
wall  of  the  nave,  re-set  the  windows,  form  a new 
entrance  to  the  church,  and  erect  a porch ; to 
erect  a new  staircase  to  the  'gallery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave ; to  remove  and  re-fix  the 
prayer-desk  and  pulpit,  placing  the  latter  near 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  and  to  provide 
a new  lectern ; to  remove  the  present  stoves 
and  apparatus  for  heating  the  building,  and  to 
provide  a new  heating  apparatus  in  a chamber 
underneath  the  new  aisle.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  works  will  be  1,6001., 
of  which  1,3301.  have  been  raised  by  voluntary 
contributions.  By  the  enlargement  proposed, 
200  additional  sittings  will  be  obtained,  half  of 
which  will  be  free  and  unappropriated. 

Whittington  ( Northwold ). — About  seventeen 
years  since  the  Rev.  C.  M.  R.  Norman,  the  late 
rector  of  this  parish,  purchased  a small  chapel 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  at  Whittington,  a hamlet  at  North- 
wold. This  building,  at  his  own  expense,  he 
converted  into  a district  school  church,  it  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a sohool  during  the  week 
and  a church  on  Sundays.  The  ministerial 
labours  of  Mr.  Th waites  here  having  necessitated 
further  accommodation,  Mrs.  Norman,  on  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  rector,  in  1873,  to 
retain  the  services  of  Mr.  Thwaites,  who  was 
specially  ordained,  undertook,  at  her  own  cost, 
to  build  a new  churoh,  and  endow  the  same  with 
3,0001. ; she  also  gave  a further  sum  of  5001., 
the  interest  of  which  is  to  go  for  future  repairs ; 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  convert  Whit- 
tington into  a separate  parish.  The  edifice  is 
now  completed,  and  together  with  the  church- 
yard has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  and  opened  for  divine  service.  The 
building,  which  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
is  built  of  Boxgronnd  Bath  stone  and  Brandon 
flint  work,  and  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  English 
style  of  architecture,  from  a design  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Phipson,  of  Norwich  ; the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Bardell,  Brothers,  of  Middleton  and  Lynn.  The 
contract  was  2,5001.,  but  this  was  increased  by 
“extras,”  &o.  There  is  also  an  unattached  par- 
sonage, built  of  napped  flint-work  from  Brandon, 
with  red-brick  facings. 

Adwick.le-Street. — During  the  last  few  weeks 
considerable  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made  to  the  church  at  Ad  wick-1  e- Street, 
the  principal  portion  of  the  cost  being  defrayed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  The  Woodlands. 
Through  this  gentleman’s  liberality  a new  south 
front  of  stone  has  been  built,  and  a new  porch 
erected,  the  latter  being  constructed  of  stone, 
oak,  and  glass.  This  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon, 
of  London,  by  Mr.  A.  Clark,  builder,  of  Adwick- 
le-Street.  Additional  interest  has  been  added  to 
the  church  by  the  insertion  of  two  stained-glass 
windows,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes. 
The  churoh  floor  has  also  been  newly  laid  with 
tiles.  The  nave  has  been  covered  with  plain, 
the  chancel  with  plain  and  encaustio,  and  the 
reredos  with  glazed  tiles.  The  cost  has  been 
about  800Z. 

St.  Leonards. — A new  church,  which  has  been 
erected  at  St.  Leonards  at  a cost  of  20.000Z., 
capable  of  seating  1,000  persons,  was  opened 
last  week.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  rector  of  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate,  and  the  collection  at  the  close 
amounted  to  500Z. 

Haywood  (near  Doncaster). — The  new  church 
here  is  built,  though  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  parish  of  Burghwallis,  just  on  the  confines 
of  the  parochial  districts  of  Burghwallis,  Moss, 
Fenwick,  and  Owston.  The  edifice  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Birch,  a former  in- 
habitant of  Skellow  Grange,  by  her  husband, 
Mr.  Scholes  Birch,  at  a cost  of  about  3,0001.  It 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  is  in  the  Gothic 
or  Early  English  style.  It  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel,  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the  western 
end.  The  length  of  the  building  is  72  ft.  and 
the  height  of  the  spire  100  ft.  The  nave 
measures  39  ft.  by  22  ft. ; the  chancel,  22  ft.  by 


14  ft. ; and  the  bell-tower  is  11  ft.  square.  The 
church  is  built  of  stone  from  the  Park  Nook 
Quarry,  and  internally  it  is  lined  with  white  and 
red  Pontefract  pressed  bricks.  Outside  there 
are  three  gable  oroeses.  Internally,  the  small 
shafts  of  the  ohancel  window,  and  those  in  the 
sedilia  are  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The  roof  and 
the  tower  floor  are  of  pitch  pine,  covered  with 
patent  inodorous  asphalte  felt.  The  porch  and 
the  priest’B  door  in  the  chancel  are  of  deal 
framing,  covered  with  oak  match  boarding.  The 
floors  in  the  nave  aisles,  tower,  and  porch  are 
covered  with  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  that  of  the 
chancel  with  Godwin’s  tiles.  The  interior  is 
fitted  up  with  pitch-pine  stalls,  for  150  sittings. 
The  font  is  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  eastern,  or 
principal  window,  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 
The  bell  in  the  tower  weighs  8 cwt.  It  was  oast 
by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of  Loughborough.  The 
church  is  heated  by  hot  air  by  means  of  a stove. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Buckeridge  & 
Pearson,  of  London,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
first-named  gentleman  having  died  soon  after 
the  work  was  commenced,  the  superintendence 
of  the  works  devolved  on  Mr.  Pearson.  The 
builders  are  Messrs.  Shillito  & Morgan,  of 
Campsall. 

Seathwaite. — On  the  17th  ult.  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  consecrated  a new  church  at  the  hamlet 
of  Seathwaite.  The  new  edifice,  which  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  chapel,  has  been  built 
partly  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Schneider, 
of  Belsfield.  It  was  erected  from  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Schneider,  and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Brown- 
rigg,  of  Bowness.  Internally  the  dimensions  of 
the  chapel  are, — length,  50  ft. ; width,  18  ft.  ; 
and  height  from  the  door  to  the  ridge,  30  ft.  The 
exterior  is  of  plain,  undressed,  blue  freestone, 
with  Roman  crosses  of  the  same  material, 
though  dressed,  over  the  eastern  and  western 
gables,  and  the  entrance-porch,  on  the  south 
side.  Inside,  the  fittings  and  furniture  are  of 
plain  polished  pitch  pine,  the  seats  being  capable 
of  accommodating  nearly  a hundred  worshippers. 

Baxterley  (Warwickshire) . — Baxterley  Church, 
so  well  known  from  the  connexion  of  Bishop 
Latinaer  with  it,  has  been  re-opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  after  undergoing  restora- 
tion and  enlargement.  The  nave  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  and  a new  aisle  added  on  the 
north  side.  The  south  wall,  which  was  dan- 
gerously leaning  over,  has  been  rebuilt,  and 
every  feature  replaced  in  its  original  position. 
The  church  is  of  early  Norman  date,  but  very 
little  of  the  original  remains.  The  flat  plaster 
ceiling  has  been  replaced  by  an  open  roof,  to  the 
old  lines,  and  the  gallery  has  been  removed.  The 
new  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  stone  piers 
and  arches.  A porch  of  English  oak  has  been 
added,  and  a new  bell  has  been  hung  in  the 
tower.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  red  tiles. 
Messrs.  Pauli  & Bickerdike  are  the  architects, 
and  Messrs.  Fox,  Brothers,  of  Atherstone,  the 
contractors. 

Grafton  Flyford.  — The  village  of  Grafton 
Flyford  was  enlivened  by  the  re-opening  of  the 
restored  church,  which  has  been  entirely  rebuilt, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  after  plans  pre- 
pared  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  architect, 
the  work  being  executed  by  Mr.  Warner,  of 
Malvern  Link. 

Hales  Owen. — This  old  church,  having  recently 
undergone  restoration,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  has  been  reopened.  The  aim  of 
the  architect  has  been  to  preserve  the  ancient 
features  of  the  fabric,  to  bring  to  light  those 
which  had  been  hidden  by  successive  “restorers,” 
and  to  restore  those  which  had  been  mutilated. 
At  the  west  end  the  floor  has  been  lowered 
sufficiently  to  expose  the  bases  of  the  columns 
supporting  the  roof.  The  roof  at  this  part  of  the 
building  has  been  restored,  the  old  plate-roof 
being  removed  and  replaced  by  purlins  and  tie- 
beams  of  oak.  There  not  being  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  out  the  entire  restoration  of  the  oak 
roofing,  and  as  the  old  plate  ceiling  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles  will  have  to  remain  for  a time, 
two  temporary  flying  arches  have  had  to  be 
erected,  both  to  support  the  plate  ceiling  and 
divide  it  from  that  portion  of  the  west  roof 
which  has  been  restored.  The  north  and  south 
aisles  were  rendered  unsightly  by  two  wide 
galleries,  whilst  there  was  a children’s  gallery 
beneath  the  tower,  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  church.  These  galleries  have  been 
abolished,  and  the  rough  plaster  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  base  of  the  tower,  laying  b are 
the  original  stone.  The  roof  of  the  body  of  the 
churoh  has  been  renovated,  an  open  perpen- 
dicular carved  oak  roof  being  substituted.  On 


the  southern  side  of  the  chancel  traces  of  old 
Norman  arcading  have  been  carefully  brought 
into  view  ; whilst  on  the  north  side  the  ancient 
rood-loft  staircase  has  been  opened  out.  Between 
the  east  portion  of  the  north  aisle  and  chancel 
was  an  arch,  which  was  carried  in  a very  clumsy 
manner  to  the  floor.  The  lower  part  of  this  aisle 
has  been  taken  away,  and  the  arch  rests  on  two 
corbels.  By  the  removal  of  a monument  on  the 
north  side  of  the  sacrarium,  an  old  door  to  the 
vestry,  a sedilia,  and  an  old  Norman  window 
were  discovered.  These  have  now  been  once 
more  cleaned.  The  church  throughout  has  been 
paved  with  Godwin’s  encaustio  tiles.  The  cost 
has  been  about  4,000Z.  Messrs.  Collins  & Collis, 
of  Tewkesbury,  were  the  contractors. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUTLDING  NEWS. 

Leeds. — A new  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  in 
Beckett-street,  has  been  opened  for  publio  wor- 
ship. The  buildiug,  which  is  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Hill  & Swann,  architects,  Leeds,  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  modified  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  the  denomination.  It  consists  of  nave, 
with  transepts,  the  length  being  59  ft. ; width 
across  nave,  37  ft.  6 in. ; and  across  transept, 
53  ft.  6 iD.  The  roof  is  open,  and  ceiled  across 
the  oollar-beam,  and  has  arched  rib  bindings,  the 
whole  of  the  timbers  being  seen,  and  stained  and 
varnished.  The  chapel  will  seat  600  persons, 
including  the  accommodation  in  the  gallory, 
which  extends  round  three  sides  of  the  building, 
and  is  supported  on  ornamental  cast-iron  pillars, 
enriched  in  colour  and  gold.  Access  is  had 
through  an  open  loggia  of  three  arches,  with 
shafts  of  Bolton  Wood  stone,  into  an  entrance- 
lobby,  expending  the  whole  width  of  the  chapel, 
with  staircases  to  gallery  and  basement  at  each 
end  of  the  same.  Above  the  loggia  is  a large  seven- 
light  window,  filled  in  with  geometrical  tracery 
and  stained  glass.  To  the  left  of  this  is  an  octa- 
gonal turret,  which  rises  to  a height  of  78  ft. 
At  the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  the  minister’s  vestry. 
In  the  basement  are  vestries  and  school-room. 
The  chapel  is  lighted  by  large  starlights  bus- 
pended  from  the  roof,  and  brackets  under  the 
gallery.  The  warming  apparatus  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  E.  Lumby,  of  Halifax.  The 
contractors  W6re  : — Masons’  work,  Mr.  H.  Smith  ; 
joiners’  work,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thorp  ; slating,  Messrs. 
Watson  & Wormald;  plumbing,  Mr.  J.  Hall; 
plastering,  Mr.  William  Garlick.  The  cost  has 
been  upwards  of  5,OOOZ. 

Moulton. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  were  laid  here  on 
the  24th  ult.  The  building  adjoins  the  old 
chapel,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a schoolroom. 
The  design  and  plans  have  been  prepared  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Wray,  of  Manchester,  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture.  The  area  of  the  building 
is  51  ft.  6 in.  by  33  ft.,  there  being  17  ft.  from 
the  floor  to  the  roof.  The  chapel  will  be  heated 
by  Trusswell  & Holden’s  hot-air  apparatus.  The 
cost  will  be  about  8001.  Mr.  Whittle,  of  Man- 
chester, is  the  contractor  ; the  brickwork  being 
sub-let  to  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Altrincham,  and  the 
masonry  to  Messrs.  Rathbone,  of  Northwich. 

Tarvin. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  for  divine  service.  It  is  Gothic  in 
style.  The  memorial  stones  were  laid  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1874,  by  Mr.  Ellis  Davies,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  of  Runcorn  ; and 
the  work  of  erection  ha9  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Langford,  of  Tarvin.  The  walls  are  of  briclc 
with  stone  dressings.  The  chapel  proper  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  about  160  persons,  the 
back  part  of  it  being  raised  Blightly.  On  the 
right  of  the  rostrum  is  the  schoolroom,  which  i9 
open  to  the  chapel,  and  this  will  seat  100  more 
persons.  The  vestry  will  also  be  utilised,  and 
forty  persons  can  be  seated  there  if  necessary. 
The  total  number  of  sittings  is  300.  When  not 
in  use  the  vestry  and  schoolroom  will  be  shut  off 
from  the  chapel  by  folding  doors.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  including  heating,  lighting,  fencing, 
&c.,  is  700 1.  The  architect  was  Mr.  John  Wills,, 
of  Kingsbridge. 

Litherland. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
opened  here,  situate  in  Wilson’ s-lane,  facing 
Litherland-park.  It  comprises,  in  addition  to 
the  chapel  proper,  a Sunday-school,  band-room, 
society  class-room,  and  a chapel-keeper’s  honse. 
The  design  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  material- 
used  is  grey  brick,  relieved  by  bands  of  coloured: 
pressed  bricks  and  red  stone  dressings.  The 
south  side  of  the  chapel  is  divided  into  four  bays 
by  buttresses  projecting  from  the  wall  line,  and 
ascending  in  two  set-offs  formed  by  diagonal 
brickwork;  each  bay  contains  a two-light  win- 
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is  about  1,600£.  Mr.  Stephen  Middlebrook,  of 
Walton,  was  the  architect. 

West  Bromwich. — The  memorial  stones  of  the 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Carter’s-green,  which 
will  stand  at  the  junction  of  the  Wolverhampton 
and  Dudley  main  roads,  have  been  laid.  The 
building  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  will  be  built  with  red  bricks  and  stone 
dressings.  The  sittings  will  be  of  pinewood, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  will  seat  450  persons  ; 
but  the  place  is  so  constructed  that  galleries, — 
which  will  accommodate  350  worshippers, — can 
at  auy  future  period  be  erected.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  about  4,1001.  Mr.  Loxton,  of  Wednes- 
bury,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Trow,  of  the  same 
place,  the  builder. 

Southport. — A new  Methodist  New  Connexion 
[ Chapel  has  been  opened  in  this  town.  Its  Bite 
is  in  Manohester-road.  The  six  memorial. stones 
were  laid  by  lady  friends  nearly  twelvo  months 
i ago.  The  style  of  the  building  may  be  termed 
i Italian  treated  to  suit  modern  requirements,  and 
will  seat  about  250  persons  on  the  ground,  door. 

I The  architects  are  Messrs.  Mellor  & Sutton,  of 
j Southport.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is  Mr. 
T.  Cheetham,  of  Liverpool  and  Southport;  Mr. 
Philip  Bichards,  of  Liverpool,  is  the  subcontractor 
for  brickwork;  and  Messrs.  Johnson  & Co.,  for 
plastering. 

Batley.  On  the  8th  ult.  the  foundation-stone 
of  a new  chapel  and  school,  in  Taylor-street, 
Batley,  for  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  deno- 
mination, was  laid  by  Mr.  John  Jubb.  The  con- 
|j  grcgation  worshipping  at  Zion  Chapel  had  become 
so  numerous  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect 


each  porch  is  a window  in  keeping  with  the 
general  design,  with  coloured  stone  columns, 
carved  capitals,  moulded  arches,  labels,  and 
heads.  The  internal  fittings,  viz.,  seats  and 
reading-desks,  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  roofs 
are  open,  and  Btained  and  varnished.  The 
sexton’s  lodge,  built  with  red  bricks,  with  blue 
and  white  brick  bands  and  dressings,  is  in  the 
Modern  Gothic  style.  The  grounds  have  been 
planted  by  Mr.  Parnell.  All  the  work  has  been 
desigued  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Boys,  borough  surveyor. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Rowley  & Lynex. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  3,700£.,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  cemetery  5,000 1. 


dow  terminating  with  pressed  brick  arches,  and  cathedral  glass,  and  stained  margins  ; and  over 
stone  keys.  At  the  rear  of  the  chapel  is  a house  ' ’ ‘ ' ' ' 

for  the  chapel-keeper.  The  main  front  of  the 
chapel  is  pierced  by  a two-light  window  on  each 
side  of  the  poroh,  the  centre  of  the  gable  over 
the  porch  being  formed  into  a bay  by  a large 
pressed  brick  arch,  and  pierced  with  a three- 
light  window.  The  porch. entrance  is  formed  by 
a Gothic  brick  arch,  with  moulded  stone  label, 
terminating  at  the  spring  on  carved  bosses.  On 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  forming  a wing 
from  the  body  of  the  chapel,  are  the  school,  class, 
and  band  rooms.  At  the  rear  of  the  school- room, 
in  proximity  to  the  pulpit,  is  the  minister’s 
vestry.  The  inside  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are 
50  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  it  will  accommodate  about 
320  persons.  The  roof  is  spanned  by  three  open 
principals  in  varnished  pitch-pine  springing  off 
stone  corbels.  The  principals  and  purlins  are 
the  only  wood-work  exposed  in  the  roof;  the 
walla  are  finished  stone  face,  and  the  ceilings, 
which  are  30  ft.  from  the  floor,  are  finished 
white.  The  pulpit  and  communion  are  spanned 
by  a large  labelled  arch,  and  terminate  on  carved 
bosses.  The  seats  are  open-framed  pitch-pine, 
with  filled. in  sloping  backs,  and  have  book-boards 
and  hat-racks,  the  whole  being  varnished.  The 
chapel  and  school  and  class-rooms  are  lined  with 
pitch-pine  wainscot,  4 ft.  high,  and  finished  with 
moulded  capping.  Both  chapel  and  school  are 
heated  by  hot  water.  The  contract  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Win.  Roberts,  of  Liverpool; 

Mr.  C.  W.  Mullin,  of  Walton- road,  being  the  con. 
tractor  for  the  joiner  work.  The  estimated  cost 


VALUE  OF  LAND  IN  THE  CITY. 

Some  ground  in  Clement’s-lane,  City,  was 
disposed  of  last  week  (Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield, 
auctioneers),  when  3,8S0  superficial  feet  obtained 
a ground-rent  of  2,2301.,  or  nearly  lls.  6d.  per 
foot.  Laa  ,e,  eighty  years. 

Insti  uo  ions  have  been  given  by  the  purchaser, 
Mr.  Thomas  N.  Stokes,  to  Messrs.  Batterbury  & 
Huxley,  architects,  to  prepare  plans  for  new 
offices  about  to  be  erected  on  the  site,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  12,500Z. 


COMPENSATION  TO  WORKMEN  FOR 
ACCIDENTS. 

A Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  “ to  provide 
for  Compensation  to  Workpeople  engaged  in 
common  Employment  in  Cases  of  Injury  by 
Accidents  when  employed.” 

It  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  county. court 
judges  to  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Act, 
and  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  any  ground  ot 
defence  to  an  action  brought  by  a workman  for 
compensation  for  injuries  reoeived  in  the  course 
of  employment,  that  the  person  by  whose  negli- 
genoe  the  injury  was  occasioned  was  employed 
in  a common  employment  with  the  person  in- 
jured, or  the  risk  of  injury  was  knowingly  or 
voluntarily  incurred. 

It  is  also  provided  that  actions  mnst  be  brought 
within  three  months,  but  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation shall  be  limited  to  200£. ; that  allow- 
ances from  sick  and  provident  funds  are  to  be 
taken  into  account ; and  that  the  Act  is  not  to 
extend  to  persons  who  do  not  employ  more  than 
ten  workmen. 


§oolis  gmiliti}. 

A History  of  Caricature  and  Grotesque  in  Litera - 
twe  and  Art.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  London  : Chatto  & Windus. 

Tins,  which  appears  as  a new  work,  is,  if  we 
mistake  not,  a re-issue  by  the  enterprising  pub- 
lishers whose  names  are  attached  to  it,  of  a book 
which  was  before  the  public,  in  its  original  form, 
a good  many  years  since.  The  intention  of  the 


work  is,  as  stated  in  the  author’s  preface,  to 

follow  the  subject  chiefly  “ through  those  branches 

another  chapel  and  school,  and  the  site  selected  which  have  contributed  most  towards  the 
is  in  a now  part  of  the  town,  where  the  popula-  formation  of  modern  comic  and  satiric  literature 
tion  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  new  structure,  atK*  nrfc  1U  our  own  islaud  ” ; some  such  limita- 
which  will  be  in  the  modern  style  of  architec-  1'":' 
ture,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  2,600£.,  will 


Accordingly,  Mr.  Wright  takes  his  readers, 
after  commencing  with  a general  sketch  of  what 
is  known  of  caricature  in  Roman  literature, 
through  the  various  forms  which  it  assumed  in 
the  Middle  Age  period,  and  which  aim  mostly  at 
little  more  than  coarse  joking,  with  a more 
general  than  special  point,  until,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  caricature  enters 
more  decidedly  into  the  field  of  politics,  and 
becomes  an  important  agent  in  the  attack  on 
obnoxious  Governments,  and  their  projects  and 
weaknesses.  The  most  effective  part  of 
Mediaeval  caricature  is  in  the  subjects  of  diablerie, 
of  which  Callot  was  a noted  author  ; but 
Medkeval  caricature  generally  is  on  a wrong 
principle,  and  only  appeals  to  a very  childish 
order  of  understanding;  consisting  much  more 
in  a conventional  putting  together  of  certain 
emblems,  such  as  heads  and  limbs  of  different 
animals  attached  to  the  body  of  a man, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  meaning,  under- 
stood by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  so 
long  as  it  was  recognisable,  whether  well  or 
ill  drawn.  It  was  only  in  times  much  nearer  to 
our  own  day  that  the  school  of  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual caricature  was  formed,  which  attacked 
by  seizing  and  humorously  exaggerating  the 
features  and  character  of  a face,  or  the  position 
of  the  political  situation  which  it  was  desired  to 
bring  into  ridicule.  This  order  of  caricature,  as 
it  was  carried  out  by  the  best  of  the  modern 
satirists,  requires  real  wit  and  considerable  power 
of  draughtsmanship ; the  latter  quality  being 
possessed  in  especial  by  Gillray,  whose  carefully- 
drawn  exaggerations  of  the  physiognomy  of  his 
victims  are  as  precise  and  finished  as  possible. 
A consideration  of  these  works,  so  near  our  own 
day,  shows  how  much  we  have  progressed  in 
refinement  and  charity  during  that  comparatively 
short  interval : the  caricatures  of  the  days  of 
the  French  war  and  of  the  Regency  being  abso- 
lutely cruel  in  comparison  with  anything  that 
would  be  tolerated  now.  The  kind  of  general 
glance  at  the  Bubject,  afforded  by  such  a volume, 
hardly  raises  our  idea  of  the  wit  of  the  human 
race ; a very  large  proportion  at  least  of  the 
caricature  on  record  being  rather  remarkable  for 
mere  coarseness  and  buffoonery  than  for  anything 
which  deserves  the  name  of  humour;  but  it 
gives  a valuable  insight  into  the  ways  and  feel- 
ings of  past  generations.  The  book  will  be 
found  interesting. 


be  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  John  Law,  archi- 
tect,  of  Batley,  and  will  accommodate  upwards 
of  400  persons  in  the  chapel,  and  275  scholars 
in  the  school. 

A NEW  CEMETERY  AT  BLOXWICH. 

1 On  the  27th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
consecrated  the  Established  Church  portion 
A a new  cemetery  at  Bloxwich,  provided 
Py  the  Walsall  Town  Council  for  that  district, 
ffhe  area  of  the  land  enclosed  is  six  acres,  situated 
F Holly-lane.  In  the  centre  are  two  chapels,  in 
jSothic  style,  one  intended  for  Nonconformists, 
hnd  the  other  for  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment, each  33  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  a robing-room, 
;)  ft.  square,  attached.  These  are  divided  by  an 
jirchway,  with  a moulded  arch  at  either  end, 
lipringing  from  coloured  stone  columns,  with 
Jiarved  capitals ; and  above  this  rises  a square 
ower,  which  forms  the  base  of  an  octagon  stone 
ipire,  70  ft.  high.  The  walls  of  the  1 nil  lings 
ire  faced  with  pressed  red  bricks,  with  Attle- 
>orough  stone  dressings  to  the  buttresses  and 
.ngles,  and  Codsal  Wood  stone  for  the  shaft?, 
olumns,  and  bands.  In  the  western  elevation 
.re  two  tracery  Gothic  windows,  glazed  with 


tion  being  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  subject 
within  the  limits  of  a convenient  sized  volume. 
During  the  feudal  period  the  poiut  of  the 
grotesque  and  satirical  productions  of  one 
nation  can  hardly  be  understood  without  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  whole  literature  of 
Western  Europe  ; it  is  only  subsequently  to  this 
that  the  literature  of  each  separate  couutry 
becomes  more  entirely  its  own.  “ Thus  the 
satirical  literature  of  the  Reformation,  and 
political  caricature,  had  their  cradle  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
carried  their  influence  largely  into  France  and 
England  ; but  from  that  time  auy  influence  of 
German  literature  on  these  two  countries  ceases. 
Modern  satirical  literature  has  its  models  in 
France  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
direct  influence  of  this  literature  in  France  upon 
Euglish  literature  continued  during  that  and  the 
succeeding  century,  but  no  further.  Political 
caricature  rose  to  importance  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  was  transplanted  to 
Holland  in  the  seventeenth ; and  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  England 
owed  its  caricature,  indirectly  or  directly,  to  the 
French  and  Dutch  ; but  after  that  time  a purely 
English  school  of  caricature  was  formed,  which 
was  entirely  independent  of  Continental  carica- 
turists.” 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Skeleton  at  the  Plough,  or  the  Poor 
Farm  Labourers  of  the  West”  (Beehive  Office, 
Bolt-coart),  is  a little  book  which  also  includes 
“ the  Autobiography  and  Reminiscences  of 
George  Mitchell,  one  from  the  Plough.”  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  so  good  a cause,  and  has  assisted 
in  bringing  about  already  so  much  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  a depressed  class,  that  he 
could  afford  to  do  without  the  sensational  title 
and  ugly  engraving  with  which  he  has  headed  his 
book,  and  which  enables  opponents  to  fix  on  it  the 
title  exaggeration.  His  case  would  be  much 
stronger  without  these.  Of  Mr.  Mitchell’s  own 
career  we  have  before  now  spoken.  It  is  a very 
remarkable  one,  and  should  serve  to  encourage 
others  equally  ill  placed.  He  ran  away  from 
his  work  as  a half  - starved  plough  . boy ; got 
some,  little  knowledge  of  stone  - working  at 
Ham  Hill,  and  now,  notwithstanding  losses  and 
disasters,  is  a prosperous  tradesman.  Whether 
or  not  we  agree  with  him  in  all  his  opinions,  we 
can  praise  him  for  the  determination  and  dis- 
interestedness with  which  he  pursues  a course 
he  thiuks  likely  to  benefit  a much-neglected  and 

down-trodden  portion  of  society. We  will  not 

pretend  to  limit  the  number  of  editions  through 
which  tho  June  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  will  run.  Attention  has  been  adventi- 
tiously directed  to  an  article  in  it  on  the  Life  of 
the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Court  of  Queen 
Victoria,  by  the  attribution  of  it  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  correctly,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  artiole  is  such  that  we  are  satisfied  the  desire 

to  read  it  will  extend  with  the  reading  of  it. 

The  Birmingham  correspondent  of  the  Engineer 
says  as  to  Foreign  Competition: — “This  after- 
noon the  market  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
makers  of  railway  spikes  and  bolts  in  Belgium 
are  underselling  Staffordshire  makers  by  the 
enormous  difference  of  81.  per  ton.  At  a price 
embracing  that  difference  they  have  just  taken 
an  order  virtually  from  our  own  Government, 
for  the  East  India  Railway  ; yet  it  has  been 
usual  for  certain  of  the  orders  for  that  line  to 
come  at  this  season  into  this  district.  Orders 
for  spikes  for  Finland  the  Belgians  have  also 
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wrested  from  ns  by  a difference  of  fully  41.  to  5 1. 
per  ton.  Further,  we  have  just  been  largely 
undersold  by  firms  in  France,  which  have  well 
beaten  ns  in  competition  for  an  order  for  nuts 
and  bolts  distributed  by  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  . South  CoaBt  Railway.  All  thi3  is  taking 
place  at  a time  when  the  assumption  of 
operative  nut  and  bolt  makers  as  a trade  organi- 
sation is  something  remarkable.  In  illustration 
of  what  they  are  doing,  I cannot  do  better  than 
report  that  a special  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Amalgamation  of  Nut 
and  Bolt  Makers,  at  a public-house,  at  Darlaston, 
the  following  ‘ special  business  ’ was  trans- 
acted : — The  council  took  into  consideration 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference, 

4 That  this  conference  do  not  allow  any  members 
of  this  association  to  carry  their  work  to  the 
warehouse,  or  from  the  wagon,  or  to  the  shears. 
Any  member  doing  so  shall  be  fined  2s.  6d.  And 
that  the  executive  council  give  such  employers 
notioe  that  Buch  system  will  be  discontinued 
when  considered  desirable  by  the  council.’ 

4 That  employers  provide  Olivers  for  nut  and  bolt 
makers  who  are  members  of  the  association.’ 
Having  discussed  both  resolutions,  it  was  re- 
Bolved  ‘ That  a circular  be  sent  to  each  employer, 
where  it  is  the  practice  of  carrying  iron  from  the 
work  to  the  warehouse,  informing  them  that 
such  a system  will  be  discontinued  on  and  after  a 
month  on  Saturday  week  ’ ; and  ‘ That  on  and 
after  the  same  date  each  employer  must  supply 
each  bolt-maker  with  an  Oliver  irrespective  of 
sizes,  and  all  nut-makers  with  Olivers  from  $ up- 
wards.’ Hereabouts  it  is  well  known  in  the 
trade  that  the  very  best  forks  for  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  uses  are  being  made,  and  so  ex- 
tensive is  the  usual  demand  in  spring  and  in 
summer,  that  ironmongers  are  seldom  able  to 
supply  their  necessities  if  they  should  not  have 
forecasted  that  demand.  To  the  satisfaction  of 
the  ironmongers,  but  by  no  means  so  to  the  edge 
toolmakers,  this  seems  likely  to  be  reversed. 
United  States  forks  are  now  being  sold  in  this 
market  which  are  15  per  cent,  lower  in  price,  and 
in  quality  20per  cent,  superior  to  the  best  English 
product.  The  implement  merchants  of  this  dis- 
trict are  good  judges  of  such  articles  ; and  it  is 
somewhat  alarming  that  by  certain  of  these, 
orders  should  have  been  given  for  as  many  as 
100  dozen  in  one  line.” 


Jiscellanta. 


Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. — The 

Radcliffe  Observer  (Rev.  Robert  Main,  F.R.S.) 
delivered  the  address  at  the  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Institute,  which  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
The  room  was  crowded.  The  address  itself  was 
in  three  sections  : — 1.  A sketch  of  most  im- 
portant discoveries  in  physics,  chiefly  astro- 
nomical, which  have  been  made  during  the  last 
few  years;  2.  A slight  review  of  some  of  the 
most  startling  assumptions  in  two  recent  publica- 
tions, — namely,  Mill’s  “ Essay  on  Theism,”  and 
Strauss’s  “ Old  and  New  Faith  ” ; 3.  A con- 
sideration of  the  Atomic  Philosophy  in  connexion 
with  Dr.  Tyndall’s  Belfast  address.  Mr.  Main 
concluded  with  these  words : — “ With  regard  to 
physical  science,  I think  we  have  seen  that  its 
real  advances  are  in  favour  of  religious  faith. 
The  mysterious  atom  in  which  some  can  see  the 
■*  promise  and  the  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life,’ 
has,  to  my  mind,  brought  God  nearer  to  us.  We 
now  see  the  elements  of  which  it  has  pleased 
Him  to  make  the  worlds  ; we  see  the  presence  of 


The  Lewes  Waterworks. — The  efforts 
which  the  Lewes  Water  Company  have  been 
making  during  the  last  few  months  to  obtain  a 
new  and  abundant  supply  of  water  from  sources, 
the  purity  of  which  is  beyond  all  question,  have 
resulted  successfully.  The  construction  of  the 
necessary  works  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Easton 
& Amos,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
carried  out  the  task  has,  we  understand,  given 
satisfaction  to  the  directors.  A new  well  has 
been  made,  24  ft.  deep,  by  the  sinking  of  four 
iron  cylinders,  6 ft.  in  diameter,  and  these  have 
been  carefully  joined  together  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  water  entering  from  the  outside. 
The  bottom  has  also  been  cemented,  so  that  in 
fact  the  cavity  is  completely  water-tight. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  well  a 
“ boring  ” has  been  executed  116  ft.  deep,  lined 
with  iron  pipes  14  in.  in  diameter,  securely  joined : 
the  top  end  of  the  tube  thus  formed  projects 
some  few  inches  above  the  cemented  bottom  of 
the  well.  Therefore  at  the  present  moment  every 
drop  of  water  pumped  from  the  well  must  come 
from  a depth  of  140  ft.,  through  the  chalk  rock 
which  during  the  borings  was  found  to  be  very 
hard.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  tests 
were  frequently  applied,  and  although  good 
water  could  be  obtained  at  a much  less  distance 
than  that  to  which  the  supply  tube  has  been 
carried,  yet  it  was  not  sufficiently  profuse  to  be 
depended  on  as  a source  of  constant  supply,  and 
therefore  the  works  have  been  carried  out  to  the 
extent  already  indicated.  The  result  is  that 
when  the  pumps  are  not  at  work  the  well  re- 
mains filled  to  within  2 ft.  of  the  top  of  the 
uppermost  of  the  four  iron  cylinders.  When  the 
pumps  are  in  operation  1,100  gallons  of  water 
are  drawn  per  minute. 

Royal  National  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion at  Ventnor. — A grand  fancy  bazaar  will 
be  held  in  aid  of  this  hospital  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
of  June,  1875,  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
Riding  School,  Knightsbridge.  A large  sum  is 
required  to  furnish  the  houses,  to  construct 
the  subways,  roads,  drainage-works,  &c.,  and 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  largely 
increased  number  of  patients,  there  being  no 
endowments.  In  addition  to  the  articles  usually 
to  be  found  in  most  bazaars,  some  of  the  stalls 
will  be  furnished  with  very  handsome  and  valu- 
able  gifts,  notably  two  stalls  with  Oriental  and 
Japanese  laquered  ware,  obtained  expressly 
from  Japan.  A special  feature  in  connexion  with 
the  bazaar  will  be  a gallery  of  paintings  in  oil 
and  water  colours,  which  will  be  hung  in  a con- 
spicuous position.  Mr.  Cremer  will,  for  two  days 
of  the  bazaar,  give  entertainments  of  conjuring, 
and  the  Band  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blues), 
and  the  Band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards  will  attend. 
Such  promises  ought  to  draw  a large  attendance. 
We  hope  they  will. 

Birmingham  and  District  Architectural 
Association. — On  the  28th  ult.,  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Temple- 
row,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman. 
There  was  a good  attendance  of  the  members,  and 
the  reports  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  were 
read  to  the  meeting.  The  President,  in  his  address, 
congratulated  the  Association  upon  the  success 
it  had  already  attained,  both  with  regard  to  the 
work  done  and  its  financial  position ; and  im- 
pressed upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  a 
thorough  Btudy  of  scientific  construction.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  satisfactory  way  in 
which  the  Association  was  working,  and  announced 
bis  intention  of  giving  a sum  of  5 i.  5s.  to  the 
prize  fund.  The  prizes  for  designs  submitted 
during  the  past  session  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 


that  one  Supreme  Intelligence  as  distinctly  „ 

the  weed  that  grows  and  the  flower  that  blossoms  W.  Fisher  (who  received  especial  commendation 
on  our  own  planet,  as  in  the  stars  and  nebulae,  for  his  work),  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Greening.  The 


which  at  still  unmeasured  or  unimagined  dis- 
tances reflect  His  glory  and  proclaim  His 
unvarying  laws.”  The  Lord  Mayor  having 
moved  a vote  of  thanks,  after  some  remarks  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Harrowby,  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  and  others,  the  members  and  their 
friends  assembled  in  the  Museum,  where  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

Hotel  and  Aquarium,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Great  Yarmouth,  we  are  informed,  is  to  have  a 
new  hotel,  to  which  is  to  be  attached  an 
aquarium,  a large  skating-rink,  a winter  garden, 
a music-hall,  and  a ball-room.  The  site  acquired 
is  situated  on  the  marine  drive,  immediately 
opposite  the  Britannia  Pier,  and  bounded  on  the 
north  side  by  the  Regent-road,  which  is  to  be 
widened  to  give  better  access  to  the  building. 


usual  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to  the 
president  and  other  officers,  the  members  of  the 
Association  adjourned  to  the  Royal  Hotel,  where 
a supper  had  been  prepared,  and  a pleasant 
reunion  terminated  the  evening’s  proceedings. 

Deceptive  Promises  to  Emigrating 
Masons.  — A large  number  of  stone-masons 
arrived  at  Ontario  lately  from  Scotland,  where 
they  had  been  engaged  by  a person  representing 
himself  as  agent  for  the  contractors  engaged  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal.  They 
were  promised  §3  a day  and  steady  work,  and 
left  Scotland  in  good  faith  for  the  scene  of  their 
engagement.  Arrived,  however,  at  St.  Catherine’s, 
in  Ontario,  where  the  principal  work  is  now 
going  on,  the  contractors  repudiated  any  such 
agreement,  Btating  they  never  authorised  any 


Mr.  Edward  L.  Paraire,  of  London,  is  the  agent  to  engage  men,  and  in  fact  did  not  require 
architect  engaged.  ' any  more  hands. 


The  Bradford  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
and  their  Employers. — A meeting  of  operative 
carpenters  and  joiners  was  held  at  Bradford  on 
the  2nd  inst.,  and  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: — “Resolved  — Having  heard  through 
the  press  the  decision  of  the  employers  at  last 
night’s  meeting,  we  repudiate  the  statement  that 
wo  have  either  directly  or  indirectly  had  recourse 
to  intimidation  towards  our  fellow-workmen ; 
also  the  statement  made  by  the  employers,  that 
many  firms  had  not  signed  the  rules  as  proposed, 
is  a statement  contrary  to  facts  well  known  by 
the  members  of  the’ Employers’  Association.  1 
Seeing  they  have  assumed  such  a defiant  atti- 
tude, we  take  steps  to  meet  their  resolution  by 
preparing  ourselves  for  a determined  struggle. 

The  time  has  gone  by  for  entertaining  any  com- 
Dromise  with  them.”  At  a meeting  of  the  men 
held  at  the  Sun  Hotel,  Shipley,  the  same  resolu-  : 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Restoration  of  Norton  Church,  Glouces- 
ter. — Efforts  are  being  made  to  restore  the 
ancient  church  at  Norton,  five  miles  from 
Gloucester,  to  complote  the  parish  sohools,  now 
in  course  of  erection,  and  to  provide  suitable 
accommodation  at  the  vicarage.  The  church  at 
Norton  was  founded  by  the  priory  of  St.  Oswald, 
in  this  city.  It  is  a landmark,  perched  on  a hill 
which  commands  views  of  the  vale  of  Gloucester. 
The  tower  is  an  example  of  the  solid  masonry  of 
former  days ; and  attached  to  it  are  a nave  and 
chancel.  But  internally  and  externally  the  fabric 
is,  according  to  Messrs.  Waller  & Son,  the  archi- 
tects, “in  amost  lamentable  condition,  and,  owing 
to  the  defective  state  of  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
almost  unfit  for  public  worship.”  The  vicarage  ' 
is  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  church  renovated.  The  . 
estimated  cost  is  thus  set  forth : Church, 

1,1001. ; vicarage,  9601. ; schools,  8801. ; total, 
2^9401. 

The  Sewerage  of  the  Potteries. — At  a 

recent  conference  at  Hanley  the  surveyors  to 
several  local  governing  bodies  were  requested  to 
consider  the  subject  and  report  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  came.  We  are  given  to  under- 
stand  that  these  gentlemen  have  met,  and  that, 
on  their  behalf,  Mr.  Lobley,  the  surveyor  to  the 
Hanley  Town  Council,  has  drawn  up  an  exhaus- 
tive report.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  cannot  advise  the  local  authorities  to 
combine  to  deal  with  the  sewage  of  the  Potteries 
by  irrigation  on  the  gravitation  principle.  This 
conclusion  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  difficulty 
which  would  be  found  in  obtaining  within  a short 
distance  sufficient  land  of  a suitable  description, 
and  by  the  great  cost  of  constructing  a covered 
sewer  to  and  beyond  Tittensor. 

Number  of  New  Churches  in  England 
and  Wales,  from  A.D.  1,300  to  Present 
Time. — At  the  sittings  of  the  Committee  on  i 
I the  Public  Worship  Faoility  Bill,  Canon  Gregory,  , 
who  was  examined,  said  that  4,210  new  churches 
had  been  consecrated  in  England  and  Wales  : 
during  the  present  century ; and  he  considered  i 
that  the  Established  Church  of  England  should 
find  accommodation  for  30  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  average  number  of  churches  built 
each  year,  according  to  the  Canon’s  statement,  . 
stands,  therefore,  at  fifty- seven,  or  rather  more  i 
than  one  a week ; but  taking  Roman  Catholic  > 
and  other  Nonconformist  churches  and  chapels 
into  the  list,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that,  sinoe 
the  year  1,800,  at  least  100  sacred  edifices  of 
all  denominations  have  been  yearly  built  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Destructive  Eire  at  Wardie,  near  Edin-  t 
burgli. — The  workshops  occupied  by  Messrs,  i 
Sutherland  & Son,  builders  and  house  carpenters, 
Wardie-road,  together  with  a valuable  stock  : 
of  wood  stored  in  an  adjoining  yard,  were  ; 
recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  building  in  i 
which  the  fire  originated  was  a brick  erection, 
two  flats  in  height,  and  130  ft.  in  length,— tho 
lower  flat  being  fitted  up  with  sawing,  mortising, 
and  other  machines,  while  the  upper  floor  was 
set  apart  as  a workshop  for  the  men.  About  five 
years  ago  the  workshops  at  this  place  were  burned  i 
down,  the  woodwork  in  part  of  the  building  i 
having  at  that  time  been  ignited  by  a spark  from 
a locomotive  engine  passing  along  the  Grauton 
line,  which  runs  past  within  a few  feet  of  the 
back  of  the  tenement. 

“The  Baptism  of  Christ  in  Jordan.”— 

The  painting  by  Mr.  E.  Goodwyn  Lewis,  which  i 
was  recently  on  view  at  tho  Metropolitan  Taber- 1 
nacle,  and  also  at  Dr.  Landell’s  Chapel, Regents: 
Park,  has  been  sold  for  1,0001.  The  picture  (S  ft. 
by  5 ft.)  contains  about  300  figures.  It  is  to  be 
1 engraved. 
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Tlie  East.  — The  stonework  of  the  new  I 
•Beual,  in  course  of  erection  on  the  plateau  of 
itchka,  abovo  Beshiktash,  is  now  finished, 
lis  fine  building  will  be  ornamented  with  a 
lutnned  portico.  The  Russian  Hospital  at 
mcaldi,  and  the  chapel  attached  to  it,  are  also 

.proaching  completion. The  Athens  corre- 

ondent  of  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  (Cologne 
ly.ette)  announces  that  the  buildings  which  are 
form  tho  focus  of  the  great  workB  of  archmo- 
ncal  exploration  at  Athens  will  be  ready  for 
e by  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  German 
rectors  of  the  undertaking  will  enter  upon 
eir  new  quarters.  The  road  from  the  coast  to 
re  plain  of  Olympia  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  be 
ieedily  completed,  and  it  is  therefore  antici- 
jtted  that  the  work  of  excavation  may  be 
|stematioally  organised  as  soon  as  the  summer 
tats  are  over. 

Improvement  in  Buildings.— Mr.  Mac- 
od,  of  Manchester  (manager"  of  the  Limmer 
sphalte  and  Concrete  Company),  has  patented 
•me  improvements  in  constructing  buildings 
' concrete  and  other  plastic  material,  which 
insist  in  mixing  cement,  asphalte,  plaster,  and 
her  cementing  materials  together,  by  spreading 
of  them  on  small  gravel,  and  then  applying 
other,  thereby  causing  them  to  unite  and 
[here  together.  His  apparatus  consists 
improved  wall  gauges  and  wall  braces; 
so  in  tie-rods  with  slotted  ends;  also  in  support- 
g scaffolding,  clamping  plates,  and  other 
■tides  by  pudlocks  ; also  in  securing  the 
aming  by  T-clamping  plates;  also  in  y»ri°u3 
ind-toolB  to  bo  used  in  combination  with  the 
iove  apparatus. 

The  Stonehouse  (Devon)  Infirmary.— 

he  Stonehouse  Board  of  Guardians  have  been 
vitin"  tenders  for  building  additions  to  the 
firmtTry,  and  on  the  13th  of  May  there  were 
, calved' 1— Mr.  Partridge,  9501. ; Mr.  T.  Taylor 
>51.  ; and  Mr.  Verron,  6821.  The  Board 
icepted  the  latter  tender,  but  on  the  following 
oard  day  received  a note  from  Mr.  v erren 
iforming  them  that  he  could  not  carry  out  the 
prk  for  the  price  named.  The  Guardians 
tereupon  departed  from  the  custom  of  taking 
ie  next  lowest  tender,  and  again  advertised  for 
■nders,  receiving  the  following : Mr.  Williams, 
171.  [2s.;  Mr.  Taylor,  8101.;  Mr.Verren,  /831. 
he  latter  was  once  more  accepted,  but  outside 
ie  Board  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  is  mam- 
isted. 

New  Schools  at  North  Stoneham.— On 

.o  2nd  inst.,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  pro- 
bsed  new  schools  for  this  village  was  laid  by 
;rs.  J.  B.  Fleming  and  her  young  son.  The 
ihools  will  be  built  of  red  brick,  and  will 
:clude  boys’  and  girls’  school-room,  each  mea- 
lring  31  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  a residence  for  tho 
aster  adjoining.  Messrs.  Brinton  & Bone  are 
ie  builders ; Mr.  C.  Pink,  architect ; with  Mr. 
ficklan  as  clerk  of  the  works  ; and  we  hear  that 
(early  the  whole  of  the  money  required,  about 
|,100i.,  has  been  collected.  The  site  is  in  a 
Meadow  on  the  road  from  the  rectory  to  the 
Jjillago. 

■i  Dwellings  for  Police  Constables.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  on  tho 
&th  ult.,  the  Coal,  Com,  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee reporting  on  the  reference  of  the  15th  of 
j pril  last,  recommended  that  the  sum  of  8,200Z. 
for  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  married  police- 
Itanstables,  in  Rose-alley,  Bishopsgate,  be  pro- 
vided out  of  the  reserve  fund,  and  that  in  respect 
wiereof  there  be  paid  by  the  police  committee  to 
:ie  reserve  fund  a sum  annually  equivalent  to 
aiterest  at  the  rate  of  41.  10s.  per  cent.  On  the 
liiotion  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  the  chairman  of 
lie  committee,  the  report  was  adopted  without 
sissent. 

: Bequests  to  Owen’s  College  and  Slief- 
eld  and  Leicester  Mechanics’  Institutes.— 
>Cr.  Charles  Clifton,  an  engineer  at  New  York, 
as  recently  died  suddenly,  possessed  of  con- 
iderable  property,  the  bulk  of  which  he  has 
:ft  to  Owen’s  College,  at  Manchester.  He  has 
made  bequests  of  2501.  each  to  the  Mechanics’ 
institutions  at  Sheffield  and  Leicester;  but, 
Unfortunately,  the  latter  place  is  not  now  pos- 
Mjssed  of  a Mechanics’  Institution.  It  is  expected 
hat  either  the  Free  Library  or  the  Museum 
Muthorities  will  put  in  a claim  for  the  legacy. 

A New  College. — Messrs.  T.  E.  Murray  and 
1.  H.  Thomas,  architects,  have  been  instructed 
o prepare  plans,  and  procure  tenders,  for  a new 
ollege  at  Birkdale.  The  cost  will  be  about 
0,0001. 


The  Spire  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Here- 
ford.— It  appears  that  the  vane  of  St.  Petex,’s 
Church  has  failed  to  act  properly  ever  since  it 
was  fixed,  and  a workman  named  Taylor,  of  Nails- 
worth,  Gloucestershire,  has  been  engaged  to  put 
it  into  working  order.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  height  of  the  spire,  the  task,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  no  easy  one,  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  before  the  top  of  the  spire  could 
be  reached.  Perseverance,  however,  was  ulti- 
mately rewarded  with  success,  and  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  Taylor  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
feat  of  gaining  the  top.  With  the  assistance  of 
ladders  the  work  was  completed  on  the  5th. 

Oxford  Drainage. — Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson, 
C.E.,  one  of  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  on  the  31st 
of  May  in  reference  to  the  application  by  the 
Board  for  authority  to  borrow  a further  sum  of 

100.0001.  for  drainage  works.  After  receiving 
tho  evidence  of  the  Engineer  on  the  works  in 
progress  and  the  estimate,  he  proceeded  to 
view  the  works  themselves  and  the  proposed 
irrigation  farm,  and  authorised  the  Chairman 
of  the  Drainage  Committee  to  express  his  ap- 
proval of  the  way  in  which  the  works  were 
being  exeouted,  and  of  the  suitableness  of  the 
irrigation  land. 

Erection  of  a New  Railway  Bridge.— 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Severn  Bridge  Rail- 
way, near  Sharpness,  connecting  the  Forest  of 
Dean  with  the  new  docks  there,  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Lucy,  of  Gloucester,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Company,  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  bridge  will  be 
1,320  yards  in  length,  and  the  contract  has  been 
let  to  the  Hamilton  and  Windsor  Iron  Company, 
Liverpool,  at  190,0001,,  and  the  railway  work  at 

90.0001.  to  Messrs.  Vickers  & Cook,  Westminster, 
chambers,  London.  The  directors  and  engineers 
of  the  Company,  with  representatives  of  im- 
portant interests,  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
together  with  a large  number  of  Foresters. 

Kelly  College. — The  memorial  Etone  of  Kelly 
College,  Tavistock,  laid  recently,  as  already  men- 
tioned, by  the  widow  of  its  founder,  Admiral 
Kelly,  is  a well-selected  piece  of  granite  weigh- 
ing about  eight  tons,  having  been  reduced  from 
a large  block  upwards  of  40  tons  in  weight. 
It  is  a fine-grain  hard  granite,  and  the  block  has 
been  very  neatly  worked  on  the  exposed  surfaces, 
having  a sunk  moulded  panel  in  the  front  end  in 
which  a suitable  inscription  is  to  be  engraved. 
The  stone  was  supplied  by  the  Gunnislake 
Granite  Company  (Messrs.  Crocker),  and  was 
produced,  we  understand,  in  a very  short  space 
of  time. 

Surveyor  of  the  Highways,  Kidder- 
minster.— The  Board  of  Guardians  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a surveyor  of  highways,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Thornburgh,  whose  death  took  place 
some  weeks  ago.  There  were  sixteen  candidates 
for  the  office,  and  a very  close  contest  ensued, 
Mr.  Thornburgh,  jun.,  son  of  the  late  surveyor, 
ultimately  being  elected  by  a very  narrow 
majority.  The  situation  is,  we  believe,  worth 
about  3001.  a year.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Thornburgh  owes  his  election  to  the  representa- 
tive guardians,  the  ex  ojjicios  being  in  favour  of 
a gentleman  from  Weston-super-Mare, — a Mr. 
Jones. 

Tlie  New  Lunatic  Asylum,  Portsmouth. 

At  a meeting  of  the  town  counoil,  the  town 
clerk,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  said  the 
architect  had  informed  him  on  the  previous  day 
that  everything  had  been  supplied  to  the  con- 
tractor for  the  new  asylum  to  enable  him  to 
proceed  with  the  works  at  once.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
youngest  of  thirty-two  candidates  had  been 
chosen  by  the  gaol  committee  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  asked  whether  it  was  usual  for  (he 
committee  to  appoint  the  clerk  of  the  works. 
The  town  clerk  replied  affirmatively. 

Stonemasons’  Strike  at  York. — The  strike 
of  stonemasons  at  York,  which  commenced  on 
the  1st  of  May,  still  continues,  and  at  present 
there  seems  not  the  slightest  approach  to  con- 
cession on  either  side.  The  masters  having  taken 
care  in  their  contracts  to  include  a proviso  in  the 
case  of  strikes  that  during  their  continuance  the 
time  should  be  reckoned  when  work  was  stopped, 
they  are  content  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  on 
this  basis  until  the  men  return  to  their  employ- 
ment on  the  old  terms. 

Railways  in  Persia. — German  newspapers 
show  that  a new  scheme  for  railways  in  Persia 
has  been  secretly  arranged,  in  the  interest  of 
Russia.  M.  Pressel,  an  eminent  Austrian  engi- 
neer, is  the  author  of  it. 
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“ Penny-wise  and  Pound-foolish.” — The 

rich  corporation  of  Sunderland  have  just  set  an 
example  of  economy  that  is  highly  approved  by 
burglars,  garotters,  thieves,  and  bad  characters 
in  general.  The  chief  constable  of  the  borough 
informed  the  magistrates  that  in  consequence  of 
the  corporation  issuing  orders  that  no  lamps 
were  to  be  lighted  during  the  summer  months, 
the  streets  and  houses  were  decidedly  unsafe,  as 
his  limited  number  of  men  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent burglaries,  robberies,  and  assaults,  owing 
to  the  darkness,  and  identification  of  offenders 
was  impossible. 

Temple  Bar. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  4th  inst.,  referred  three  alterna- 
tive proposed  alterations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  new  Law  Courts  and  Temple  Bar, 
and  a letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
accompanying  the  same,  to  the  Works  Committee 
for  them  to  receive  a deputation  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  generally  with  regard  to  what  im- 
provements the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
should  identify  themselves  with  in  regard  to 
the  suggested  alterations. 

Conistone. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Conistone  on  Tues- 
day in  last  week  by  Mr.  F.  Barratt.  The  building 
will  be  in  the  Early  English  Gothic  style,  built 
with  the  blue  stone  of  the  neighbourhood, [freestone 
dressings  being  used  for  the  windows,  doorways, 
and  buttresses.  The  interior  will  have  an  open 
pitch-pine  roof.  Sittings  will  bo  provided  for 
about  150.  Mr.  Eli  Cox,  of  Kendal,  is  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Mr.  Bell,  of  Conistone,  the  contractor 

New  Chapel  at  Barnsley.  — On  Monday 
afternoon  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel 
about  to  be  erected  by  the  Primitive  Methodist 
body  in  Buckley-street,  Barnsley,  was  laid  by  Mr. 
H.  Lodge,  coal  owner  of  Barugh ; whilst  memorial 
stones  were  laid  by  Mr.  Councillor  Rymer  and 
others.  The  chapel  will  be  a substantial  stone 
building  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture, 
capable  of  accommodating  500  persons,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  2,4001. 

New  Chapel  at  Hastings. — On  the  25th 
ult.  the  memorial-stone  of  a new  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Chapel,  on  the  Cornwallis  Park 
Estate,  Hastings,  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Brassey,  wife 
of  the  senior  member  for  the  borough.  The 
situation  is  very  good.  The  ohapel  with  site  will 
cost  about  7,0001.  The  number  of  seats  pro- 
vided will  be  900.  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  C.  & H.  Hughes  are  the 
builders. 

Sale  of  Serjeants’  Inn.— The  London  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  says  : — 
“As  the  Judicature  Bill  has  abolished  the  title 
of  serjeants-at-law,  tho  members  of  Serjeants’ 
Inn,  in  Chancery-lane,  have  determined  to  sell 
that  property  and  divide  the  proceeds  among 
themselves.  The  value  cannot  be  less  than 
30,0001.  or  35,0001.,  so  that  each  of  the  thirty- 
six  gentlemen  who  now  wear  the  coif  will  receive 
a handsome  sum. 

Regent's  Park  Explosion. — At  tho  meet- 
ing of  the  Marylebone  vestry,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
Mr.  Greenwell,  vestry  clerk  and  solicitor,  read  a 
letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Q.C.,  M.P., 
dated  House  of  Commons,  May  27th,  1875, 
stating  that  in  answer  to  a question  he  lately 
put  to  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  he  had  been  assured 
that  already  orders  had  been  given  for  the  pre- 
paration of  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  de- 
stroyed Macclesfield  Bridge. 

Fatal  Accident  in  the  Borough. — On  the 
3rd  inst.,  a shocking  accident  happened  at 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Lee’s  lead  manufactory,  Market- 
street,  Borough,  by  which  a man  named  James 
Doland,  aged  47,  a foreman,  was  killed.  It 
appears  a large  stone,  weighing  16  owt.,  was 
being  pulled  up  by  five  or  six  men,  when 
the  chain  broke,  and  the  stone  fell  on  deceased, 
crushing  him  to  death. 

Scientific  Simplicity:  — The  beautiful 
simplicity  of  chemical  terminology  is  strikingly 
exhibited  in  a paper  by  M.  Hoyduck  in  a late 
issue  of  the  “ Annalen  der  Chemie,”  on  ortho- 
amido-toluene-para-sulphonic  acid.  The  author 
deals  with  introthobromo-toluene-para-sulphonio, 
amidorthobromo  - toluene  - para  - sulphonio,  and 
tribromo-toluene-para-sul phonic  acids  in  the 
same  paper. 

The  Spire  for  Christ  Church,  Whitley.— 

The  new  spire  of  this  church  is  now  completed. 
It  forms  a conspicuous  and  pleasing  architectural 
feature,  and  being  situated  on  high  ground,  can 
\ be  seen  for  miles  round. 
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A Woollen  Manufactory  at  Pompeii.— 

One  of  the  latest  discoveries  at  Pompeii  is  a 
small  woollen  manufactory,  situated  very  near 
the  house  where  the  fresco  representing  Orpheus 
was  recently  discovered.  Several  charred  frag- 
ments  of  tapestry  were  found  in  this  place, 
besides  various  machines  for  carding  and 
weaving  wool. 

Strike  at  the  Leicester  Municipal  Build- 
ings.— The  bricklayers  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  the  New  Municipal  Buildings  struck  woik  on 
the  1st  inst.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Brass,  the  con- 
tractor, bad  occasion  to  d ischarge  one  of  the  society 
men,  when  the  remainder  of  the  men  left  work. 
Dissatisfaction  has  existed  for  some  time  past, 
the  men  having  been  anxious  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  hour  in  their  wages. 

School  Board  Architects.  — The  Great 
Grimsby  School  Board  have  elected  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  of  London,  their  architect  for  the  new  schools 
there  for  1,000  children;  Mr.  Reynard,  of  Hull, 
being  awarded  the  second  premium.  Mr.  Bell 
has  been  also  appointed  architect  to  the  Bourne 
School  Board,  for  which  there  were  thiitem 
competitors,  but  no  premiums. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Artists,  Birming- 
ham.— Saturday  evening  saw  the  close  of  the 
Spring  Exhibition  of  this  society — one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitions  on  record.  The  num- 
ber of  visitors  exceeds  that  of  last  year.  The 
sales  have  amounted  to  3,3501.,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  Art  Union  prizes,  amounting  to  350Z. 

Monument  to  Savonarola. — A monument 
to  Savonarola  was  unveiled  at  Ferrari,  May  23. 
in  the  presence  of  Prince  Humbert  and  the 
authorities.  Signor  Finali  and  others  delivered 
speeches,  dwelling  upon  the  principle  of  liberty 
professed  by  Savonarola.  The  Agricultural 
Exhibition  was  then  opened. 

Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  held  on  Monday  evening  in 
the  Society’s  Hall,  Westminster  Chambers,  Vic- 
toria-street, the  president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams,  in 
the  chair,  a paper  on  “ Continuous  Brakes”  was 
read  by  Mr.  St.  John  V.  Day,  C.E. 

Death  from  Bad  Air.— -Three  men  have 
been  killed  by  incautiously  entering  a covered 
manure-hole  in  the  yard  of  a livery-stable  keeper 
in  Nottingham.  Idiots  are  still  to  be  met  with 
in  society  who  disbelieve  in  the  evils  of  foul  air; 

The  Band  of  the  Corps  of  Commis- 
sionaires will  play  every  evening  after  half- 
past six  p.m.,  in  the  Cambridge  Enclosure, 
near  the  Horse  Guards’  Parade,  St.  James’s 
Park. 

Artisans’  Institute.— On  Friday,  the  4th 
June,  1875,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry 
James  Snell,  on  “ Masters  and  Men,  their  Duties 
and  Responsibilities.” 


TENDERS 

For  rebuilding  “The  New  Inn,”  Fdgware-road,  for 
Mr.  F.  VV.  Hammond.  .Mr.  Henry  R.  Cotton,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gale 
Foster 


Axford 

Shepherd  

Gould  & Brand 

Foxley 

McLacblan 

Newman  & Mann.. 
Temple  A Foster  .. 
Toma 


..£7,497  o 
..  7,489  0 
..  7,283  0 
..  7,279  0 
..  7,137  0 
..  7,133  0 
..  7,116  0 
7,02  V 
6,883 


Williams  & Son  (accepted) 6,3j7  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  residence  and  stabling  at  Box-wrove 
Merrow,  near  Guildford,  for  Captain  Charles  Lennox 
Tredcroft.  Mr.  A.  Guy,  architect 

Mitchell £3,364  0 0 

Moon,  Brothers  2, 94V  0 0 

Harris  (ac  epted) 2,850  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a school  chapel,  at  Seale,  near 
Farnham,  Surrey,  for  the  Rev.  Ernest  Ultertou.  Mr.  A. 
Guy,  architect.  The  stone  giveu  by  Mr.  Morton  Sumner' 
of  Puttenbam  Priory,  from  the  Bargate  Quarry,  and 
the  cartage  done  by  ihe  farmers  gratuitously: — 

°lter £337  10  0 

bwan  332  10  0 

For  reinstating,  repairing,  and  adapting  NTos  1 2 16 
<3,  it,  and  45,  Verulain-street,  Gray's-inn-road,  for  the 
Model  Houses  Association.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thicke,  archi- 
tect:— ' 

£]aDtL  12  6 

Heath 435  15  0 

For  schools  at  Kingswood,  for  the  Banstead  and  KiD^s- 

wood  School  Board.  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect  - ° 

W/ £2,374  17  o' 

Heal  (accepted) 2,268  0 0 

For  alterations  to  premises,  Cases-street,  Liverpool. 
Messrs.  T.  E.  Murray  and  G.  II.  Thomas,  architects:— 

Wilkinson  & Adams  £1,468  0 0 

Wilson 1,450  o 0 


For  inclosing  Forest-hill  eemeterv,  for  the  Bcrial  Board 
of  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell.  Mr.  Berriman.  architect  : — 

Willes £1,630  0 0 

Cooper 1,321  0 0 

Pearce. 1,469  0 0 

Fisher 1 ,445  n O 

ChafFen  A Farrow.. 1,413  10  0 

Wui.iwright  1,425  0 0 

Ble.  karn... 1,420  0 0 

Unwin 1,129  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  A Co l,lo9  10  0 

For  completion  of  Bramingham,  Luton.  Mr.  T.  C. 
Sorby,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Shoppee  A 
Young:— 

Johnson £11,050  0 0 

Lascellos  10,963  0 0 

Gregory..  10,770  0 0 

Latbey,  Brothers  10,651  0 0 

Patman  & Fothcriugham in, 600  0 0 

Spencer 10,196  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 10,475  0 0 

Smart,  Brothers 10,365  0 0 

Williams  10,250  0 0 

Crossley  10,070  0 0 


For  new  dav. schools  to  Baptist  chapel,  Child's-hilp 
Ir.  W.  Allen  Dixon,  architect  : — 

Burford  £722  o 0 

King 696  O 0 

Wright  69J  0 0 

Carter 67.)  0 0 


Bangs 

Staines  A Son  (accepted).. 


560  0 0 
536  0 0 


For  the  repair  and  decoration  of  No.  119,  Great  Rusaell- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  for  Mr.  J.  McLaren.  Mr.  John  C. 
Dear,  architect : — 

Brand £163  0 0 


For  the  repair  and  decoration  of  No.  44,  Sydenhai 
park.  Mr.  John  C.  Dear,  architect : — 

Cohen £H8  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  business  premises,  High-street, 
Deptford.  Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  architect.  Quantities  by- 
Mr.  Heory  Lovegrove:  — 

£2,262  0 0 

AHpress  2,049  0 0 

Williams l,97d  0 0 

Nightingale  1,949  0 0 

Crabb  1,688  0 0 

Siimpsou 1891  0 0 

Brai  •,  Jopling,  & Co 1,86)  0 0 

Richardson 1,763  0 0 

Batehelder 1,7,7  0 0 

Hammer 1,618  0 0 

1 or  new  workshops,  No.  83,  Dean-street,  Soho.  Mr. 
Edward  Lavender,  architect : — 

Niblott  & Sons £1,300  0 0 

Clarke  A Bracey ] 279  0 0 

Patman  A Potheringham  1,260  0 0 

Nightingale  (accepted)  l’l83  0 0 

Sci  ivener  A White  (withdrawn)  1,129  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Nos.  135  and  135x,  Tottenham-court- 
road,  for  Mr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  G.  P.  Raggett,  architect. 
Quant  ties  supplied  — 

Sorivener  A White  .... 

Brass  

Browne  & Robinson  . 

Cleinenco  


Mac.. 
Kilby'  .., 
EiUugtoi 


(accepted)  . 


..  £2,330  0 0 
..  2,325  0 0 
,.  2,223  0 0 
. 2,175  » 0 
. 2,133  0 0 
2,099  0 0 
..  2,042  0 0 
..  2,013  0 0 


For  coach-house,  stables,  and  outbuildings,  &c.,  Eritb 
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Indian  Architecture 
and  Art. 

N our  former  glance  at 
the  valuable  contents  of 
the  New  India  Museum 
our  attention  was  chiefly 
directed,  as  far  as  the 
special  information  prized 
hy  the  Builder  is  con- 
cerned,  to  the  materials 
for  construction  and  for 
ornamentation  which  are 
yielded  by  the  mineral 
and  vegetable  products 
of  India.  We  dwelt  at 
some  little  length  on  the 
pioture  presented  to  the 
visitor  of  the  Flora  of 
that  vast  country,  partly 
on  account  of  its  econo- 
mical value,  and  partly 
as  affording  an  admirable 
example  of  the  mode  in 
which  one  department  of 
knowledge  grades  into 
another.  Thus  the  engi- 
neer or  architect  who  is 
in  search  of  the  best 
timber,  or  the  most 
beautifully  marked  and 
mottled  wood  which  can  be  used,  either  for 
construction  or  manipulation  in  India,  or  for 
importation  to  this  country,  will  obtain  a very 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory  grasp  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  quest,  unless  he  knows  something  of 
Indian  forestry,  and  something  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  under  which  the  rare  and  precious 
products  of  the  Indian  Flora  have  their  birth. 

Iu  that  part  of  the  exhibition  of  which  we  were 
compelled  to  defer  the  notice,  the  objects  most 
germane  to  our  habitual  study  are  the  specimens 
and  representations  of  Indian  architecture.  The 
skill  and  experience  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  which  are 
specially  valuable  on  Indian  subjeots,  have  been 
wisely  sought,  and  happily  ministered,  in  the 
arrangement  of  a fine  series  of  photographs, 
representing  many  of  the  chief  architectural 
monuments  of  the  East.  In  these,  sculpture  is 
SO  linked  to  architecture,  in  the  gniee  of  a hand- 
maid  art,  that  some  account  of  the  chief  pecu. 
liarities  of  this  branch  of  Indian  art  cannot  be 
neglected.  From  sculpture,  through  the  link  of 
bronze  statuettes  and  other  works  in  bronze, 
the  attention  is  led  to  the  metal-work  of  India, 
to  its  exquisite  filigrees,  rich  goldsmith’s  work, 
and  abundance  of  precious,  although  rudely-cut, 
gems. 

Ascending  to  the  upper  floor,  we  come  at  once 
upon  a group  of  relics  of  extreme  interest.  It 
is  nearly  forty  years  since  men  of  science  in  this 
country  were  made  aware  of  the  existence  of 
what  are  here  denominated  Graico  - Boodhic 
sculptures  ; although  it  is  for  less  than  half  that 
period  that  they  have  been  supplied  with  some 
definite  information  on  the  subject  by  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  No  litera- 


ture, however,  can  supply  the  absence  of  actual 
specimens.  A visit  to  those  now  accessible  to 
the  English  artist  at  South  Kensington  cannot 
fail  to  produoe  a novel  and  striking  impression 
on  his  mind.  The  first  idea  is,  that  all  that  the 
study  of  philology  has  lately  revealed  of  the 
affinity  between  the  Sanscrit-speaking  people 
and  the  Greeks,  is  confirmed  by  relics  of  an  art 
that  had  attained  a high  degree  of  development 
before  the  European  tribes  broke  off  from  the 
Asiatic  stem.  Such,  indeed,  is  not  the  fact. 
History  and  chronology,  as  well  as  the  relics  of 
the  early  art  of  Greece,  contradiot  such  a hasty 
hypothesis.  But  in  the  intimate  blending  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Indian  characteristics,  although  the 
date  must  be  brought  down  to  a time  subsequent 
to  the  invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
there  is  a sure  sign  of  kindred  blood.  It  wouldj 
it  seems  to  us,  be  impossible  for  workmen  of  one 
race  so  to  identify  their  own  motives  and  hand- 
ling with  those  of  another  faith  and  habit,  were 
not  the  subtle  sympathy  of  blood  present  to 
harmonise  the  oontrast. 

Art  in  India,  which  it  was  once  the  fashion  to 
trace  back  to  an  immense  and  fabulous  antiquity, 
is  now  considered  to  have  left  no  relics  of  date 
1 anterior  to  the  reign  of  Asoka,  about  250  B.C. 
Between  this  time  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Mohammedan  supremacy  in  India, — that  is  to 
say,  somewhere  in  a range  of  a thousand  years, — 
the  statuary  now  in  the  Museum  must  have  been 
wrought.  The  specimens  are  for  the  most  part 
fragmentary  ; but,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge, 
the  special  motive  of  Indian  sculpture,  that  is  to 
Bay  its  conception  as  altogether  subservient  to 
architectui’e,  has  controlled  the  artist.  Of  the 
presence  of  a strong  Greek  element  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  history  of  art,  and  the  history  of 
race,  will  both  be  luminously  illustrated  by  the 
full  elucidation  of  this  remarkable  group  of 
sculpture,  and  by  all  that  can  throw  light  on  its 
origin.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  specimens 
now  in  Peshawur  will  be  sent  to  this  country. 
We  have  before  us  the  materials  for  an  entirely 
new  ohaptcr  in  the  history  of  art.  The  rapidity 
with  which,  in  Greece,  the  Aryan  artist  sprang 
from  the  archaic  conventional  forms  of  such 
figures  as  the  Apollo  of  Tegea,  with  a strong 
flavour  of  Egyptian  influence  perceptible  in  its 
proportions  and  pose,  to  the  zenith  of  the  sculp- 
tor’s power  in  the  time  of  Phidias  and  of  Poly- 
cletus,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  Greek  art.  That  a not  dissimilar  facility  for 
changing  type  and  treatment,  and  for  seizing 
what  was  best  suited  to  the  need  of  the  hour, 
has  been  displayed  by  the  sculptors  whose  work, 
in  stone,  in  terra-cotta,  and  in  baked  mud,  is 
now  to  he  found  in  the  Indian  Museum,  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  Not  less  precious,  as 
matter  of  instruction,  than  our  magnificent  col- 
lection of  the  Elgin  and  Phigalean  marbles, 
however  in  form,  in  grandeur,  and  in  beauty, 
these  Indian  hybrids  may  hereafter  prove. 

The  genius  of  Greek  and  of  Indian  art,  indeed, 
is  far  from  identical.  In  the  former,  sculpture, 
and  sculpture  as  applied  to  its  noblest  subject, 
the  nude  human  form,  is  the  central  element. 
In  the  latter,  the  human  figure  is  generally 


degraded  to  a mere  ornamental  function.  Won- 
derful elaboration  of  ornament,  in  which  quaint 
and  caricatured  human  forms  aot  as  hieroglyphics, 
rather  than  as  reflections  of  what  is  beautiful,  is 
the  chief  object  of  the  Indian  artist.  We  have 
examples  of  this,  in  the  Indian  Museum,  in  fine 
bronzes,  as  well  as  in  stone  and  in  more  perish- 
able materials.  The  subject  demands  the  fullest 
attention  j first,  to  collect  as  much  as  may  place 
before  us  the  historical  sequence  of  this  product 
of  the  miDgling  of  the  East  and  the  West ; and 
secondly,  to  write  that  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  sculpture  for  which  the  materials  will 
be  thns  provided. 

Akin  to  this  inquiry  we  may  here  call  attention 
to  the  fine  collection  of  Indian  arms  and  armour, 
which  has  been  so  judiciously  arranged  as  to 
have  not  only  an  antiquarian,  but  an  ethnological, 
interest.  The  mere  introduction  of  an  unnsrral 
word  as  the  label  of  part  of  a collection  may 
seem  to  the  casual  observer  a bit  of  pedantry. 
Very  differently  do  we  read  the  words  Aryan, 
Semi-Aryan,  and  Non- Aryan,  under  which  the 
quaint  and  elaborate  work  of  the  Indian 
armourers  has  been  arranged  in  the  gallery. 
The  last  word,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  the 
defect  of  being  purely  negative.  But  it  is  used, 
like  the  word  Ancurien  by  the  French  savans,  to 
denote  a group,  large,  indeed,  and  capable,  may 
be,  of  future  distribution  into  important  sub- 
divisions, but  distinguished  by  the  total  absence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek-speaking,  or  Sanscrit- 
speaking,  people.  The  word  Turanian  has  been 
applied  to  the  people  from  which  these  products 
emanate ; nor  can  there  be  any  good  objection 
to  the  term  so  long  as  we  consider  it  as  pro- 
visional. Yellow,  lank  - haired  hordes,  with 
oblique  eyes,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  de- 
pressed noses,  the  Tartar  tribes,  the  Chinese, 
the  Malay,  and  other  Asiatic  stems,  have  a 
strange  community  of  character.  Monosyllabic 
language  and  Tantheistic  religion  belong  to 
them.  The  arrangement  of  arms  to  which  we 
refer  gives  another  peculiarity  whioh  it  is  more 
easy  to  recognise  in  the  objects  themselves 
than  to  describe  in  technical  language.  There 
is  almost  the  same  difference  between  the 
weapons  of  these  races  and  those  of  a 
pure  Aryan  tribe,  as  there  is  between  the 
nervous  organisation  of  the  mollusca  and  that 
of  the  insecta.  We  might  call  the  non- Aryan 
weapons  amorphous,  were  it  not  that  they  have 
a certain  quaint  form  of  their  own.  The  blades 
of  the  swords,  axes,  and  daggers  seem  fitted 
for  sudden  and  violent  use,  rather  than  for 
the  interchange  of  offensive  and  defensive  fight. 
There  are  no  handles,  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  use.  The  reed -like  form  of  the  hilt  of  the 
Japanese  sword,  which  is  an  implement  on  which 
very  special  care  and  attention  is  bestowed,  is 
an  instanoe  of  this.  The  handles  of  the  sworde 
of  the  Hindoo  tribes,  although  too  small  for  the 
grasp  of  a European  soldier,  are  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  as  those  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  So  it  is  with  all  other  weapons,  if 
we  except  halberts,  which  seem  to  have  a pre- 
scriptive right,  at  all  times  and  among  all 
people,  to  ramify  into  the  most  fantastic  forms. 
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When  the  visitor  has  once  grasped  the  idea  of 
the  pecnliarity  of  non-Aryan  weapons,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  that  of  the  Aryan  arms,  he  will 
at  once  see  how  the  intermediate  group  of  the 
semi- Aryan  arms  defines  itself.  We  dwell  upon 
this  novel  branch  of  inquiry,  because  it  pro- 
mises to  open  a new  source  of  ethnological  in- 
vestigation, and  because  we  believe  that  eth- 
nology is  one  main  key  to  all  true  political 
soience. 

Indian  sculpture,  being,  as  we  have  said,  deco- 
rative rather  than  statuesque,  passes  by  slight 
but  natural  grades  to  ornamental  work  applied 
to  other  subjects  than  those  which  are  archi- 
tectural. The  phase  of  religious  art,  to  which 
we  owe  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  sculptures 
of  Egypt  and  of  Greece,  and  in  the  paintings  as 
well  as  the  sculptures,  of  the  Renaissance,  attains 
full  development  in  India.  The  manufacture  of 
gods  for  publio,  private,  and  domestic  use,  is 
no  small  branch  of  Indian  art.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  to  have  been  carried  on  stealthily  by  a 
Birmingham  manufacturer,  who  managed  to 
combine  a reputation  for  orthodox  propriety 
among  his  fellow  townsmen,  with  a wealth 
steadily  increasing  from  the  lucrative  proceeds 
of  his  idol  manufacture;  until  the  unfortunat“ 
rupture  of  a packing  case  not  only  declared  the 
source  of  his  gains,  but  put  other  people  on  the 
scent.  There  are  ample  signs  of  the  reviva’’ 
amongst  ourselves  of  an  industry  not  altogethei 
alien  to  that  of  our  polytheistic  fellow  subjects 
In  India,  however,  we  see  idolatry, — we  were 
about  to  say  in  its  naked  deformity, — but  we 
observe  that  a large  class  of  the  symbols  tha1 
have  received  worship  from  a very  hoary  anti- 
quity, are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  the 
present  instance.  Public  instruction,  in  fact,  ie 
here  somewhat  smothered  by  our  respect  for  our 
own  code  of  publio  morals. 

The  central  idea  of  the  religion  of  so  manj 
Aryan  people,  that  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
is  fully  illustrated  by  many  of  the  quaint,  sym- 
bolic forms  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  A key 
to  the  whole  is  supplied  in  a drawing,  to  which 
we  direct  attention.  It  shows  the  ten  incarnations 
of  Vishnoo.  Pnilosophically  regarded,  it  speaks 
of  that  development  and  advance  in  organio  life 
which,  geology  teaches  us,  has  ruled  since  the 
first  appearance,  beneath  the  waters  of  the  ear- 
liest ocean,  of  the  simp'est  living  forms.  The 
creative  energy  is  first  represented  or  embodied 
in  the  fish.  Then  in  the  reptilian  semi-aquatic 
type  of  the  turtle.  Then  in  the  terrestrial  form 
of  the  boar.  It  is  natural  to  those  whose  physio- 
logical knowledge  is  imperfect  to  place  the 
carnivora,  although  really  of  simpler  organisa- 
tion than  the  herbivora,  above  them  in  the 
asoending  series.  Thus  the  Lion-god  follows  the 
Pig-god.  Then  appears  the  pigmy  or  little  man, 
as  he  may  be  seen  among  the  Bosgesmans  or  the 
Esquimaux.  Sixth  is  the  form  of  Ram,  or  the 
fully-developed  mao,  apt  to  labour ; he  is  armed 
with  an  axe.  Next  comes  warlike  man ; Ram 
with  a bow.  Agriculture  is  a more  advanced 
stage  of  life  than  that  of  the  hunter.  The  eighth 
inoarnation  is  Ram  with  a plough.  Ninth  comes 
Boodha,  or  the  religious  man.  Tenth, — the  hope 
whioh  is  not  special  to  Hindoo  mythology, — the 
Coming  King,  denoted  by  the  inartificial  couplet, 
“ When  Kalki  mounts  his  milk-white  steed, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  all  will  then  recede.” 
Thefrequentlyexpressed  formoftheelephant  God, 
although  expressing  an  idea  not  foreign  to  some 
of  the  preceding,  is  not  included  in  this  series, 
and,  as  an  offspring  of  tropical  climate,  must  be 
of  a different  date.  The  excellence  of  the  bronze 
work  of  some  of  these  figures  is  of  a high  order. 

In  the  work  of  the  coppersmith  we  pass  from 
the  architectural  details  of  religious  sculpture  to 
the  industrial  occupation  of  the  metal-worker. 
The  brass  vessels  of  India  are  now  beooming 
objects  of  domestio  ornament  in  London  drawing- 
rooms. Of  the  beautiful  Bidree  work,  the  iron 
inlaid  with  silver,  for  which  Bombay  is  renowned, 
we  have  more  than  once  found  occasion  to  speak. 
The  silver  filigree  of  India  is  represented  by 
some  beautiful  specimens  in  the  present  collec- 
tion. The  only  European  parallel  for  this  deli- 
cate work  of  the  silversmith  is  to  be  found  in 
Genoa.  One  street  in  that  ancient  home  of 
oommerce,  the  Stradadegl’  Orefice,  is  full  of  gold- 
smiths’ shops,  in  which  is  displayed  the  product 
of  a skill  which  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  to  an 
Eastern  origin.  But  the  Indian  work  differs 
from  the  Genoese  much  in  the  same  way  as  that 
in  which  the  earlier  form  of  “ plate  tracery  ” in 
architecture  differs  from  the  later  development 
of  “ bar  tracery.” 

The  textile  fabrics  have  also  been  repeatedly 
noticed,  as  displayed  in  the  Indian  Courts  of  the 


International  Exhibition.  The  richness  of  the 
carpets,  some  of  them  made  of  velvet,  here 
exhibited,  forms  a wonderful  contrast  to  the 
fairy-like  delicacy  of  the  Dacca  muslin.  A 
piece  of  the  latter,  a yard  wide,  and  ten  yards 
long,  weighs  only  three  ounces.  The  fineness 
of  the  thread  which  weaves  it  is  such  that 
nothing  short  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth’s  machine 
could  measure  it.  We  estimate  it  at  from  the 
six-hundredth  to  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  that  ror  this  reason  : the 
piece  of  muslin  was  passed  through  a ring,  and 
the  finger  inserted  together  with  it,  as  far  as 
convenient.  The  area  left  between  the  inside 
of  the  ring,  and  the  outside  of  the  finger,  was 
•25  of  a square  inch.  If  the  whole  of  this  had 
been  evenly  occupied  by  the  web,  we  might 
calculate  how  many  folds  must  be  superposed, 
and  thus  arrive  at  a maximum  thickness  of  the 
material.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  machinery 
has  yet  been  produced  that  equalB  the  human 
fingers,  especially  the  fingers  of  women,  as  to 
delicacy  of  work  in  spinning. 

The  endless  patience  of  Oriental  life,  where  a 
handful  of  rice  is  almost  all  that  is  needed  for 
the  daily  sustenance  of  a workman,  and  where 
labour  may  be  called  a drug  in  the  market,  is 
displayed  by  the  conquest  of  the  two  extremes 
of  the  opposition  which  materials  offer  to  mani- 
pulation. Very  soft,  and  very  hard,  materials 
are  al  ke  difficult  to  work  with  minute  exactitude. 
We  have  seen  what  can  be  done,  by  way  of  deli- 
cacy, with  fibre.  The  opposite  end  of  the  scale 
is  occupied  by  jade.  This  silicious  substance, 
a9  hard  as  quartz,  is  formed  into  cups,  vases,  and 
other  objects,  of  a thinness  and  a finish  which 
rival  the  operations  of  the  glass-blower.  It  is 
said,  by  some  writers  on  gems,  that  there  is  a 
secret  method  of  softening  jade  which  is  employed 
by  the  workers.  We  are  not  in  a position  to  say 
that  this  is  impossible,  but  it  seems  to  us  ex- 
tremely improbable.  It  is  rather  the  softening, 
or  wearing  power  of  untiring  industry,  than  any 
chemical  solvent,  to  which  the  formation  of  these 
delicate  objects  in  so  hard  a substance  is,  we 
think,  to  ,be  attributed.  In  wood,  horn,  ivory, 
blaokwood  Btone,  tortoise-shell,  silver,  in  almost 
every  imaginable  material,  the  same  character 
of  elaborate  work,  utterly  regardless  of  the 
expenditure  of  time,  is  displayed.  The  influ- 
ence of  olimate  on  art  is  thus  shown  to  be 
as  real,  if  not  as  apparent  in  the  first  in. 
stance,  as  its  influence  on  architecture.  It 
could  only  be  in  a olimate  where  human  life 
requires  but  little  to  sustain  it,  where  ragged 
toil  is  not  needed  to  keep  the  blood  in  vigorous 
flow,  where  one  day  succeeds  another  under  the 
same  influence  of  depressing  heat,  that  a style 
of  work  could  be  produced,  or,  at  all  events, 
could  originate,  in  which  the  labour  bestowed  on 
a table  or  a chair  is  to  be  measured  by  tens  of 
years  of  the  life  of  the  workman.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  speak  thus  of  the  absolute  indifference 
to  the  consumption  of  human  labour,  measured 
by  time,  which  is  displayed  by  the  character  of 
Indian  ornamentation. 

We  trust  ^that,  in  its  new  home,  the  Indian 
Museum  will  soon  acquire  the  popularity  which 
it  deserves.  Of  the  pains  and  skill  whioh  have 
been  applied  to  developing  the  collection  to  its 
present  condition,  those  who  study  it  most 
deeply  will  be  most  fully  convinced  ; and  yet  we 
trust  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a starting- 
point,  rather  than  as  a goal  attained ; as  a 
nucleus  of  a future  museum,  worthy  in  all 
aspects  both  of  England  and  of  India,  rather 
than  as  a work  done  once  for  all,  to  be  visited 
once  for  all,  and  to  be  left  to  gather  such 
venerable  dust  as  covers  certain  portions  of  other 
museums  not  unknown  to  Englishmen. 


THE  “BLACK  AND  WHITE”  EXHIBITION. 

The  fancifully- contrived  ticket,  with  half  the 
printing  white  on  a black  ground,  admitted 
“ private  viewers  ” on  Saturday  last  (the 
publio  opening  being  on  the  Monday  following) 
to  an  exhibition  which  impressed  one  at  first 
sight  as  the  most  brilliant  of  the  three  which 
have  now  been  held,  but  whioh  a little  dis- 
appoints on  a more  detailed  inspection.  The 
number  of  rather  large  and  elaborate  draw- 
ings is  greater  than  in  the  two  previous  years ; 
but  the  proportion  of  works  which  give  the 
real  artistic  value  to  such  an  exhibition,  those  in 
which  the  poetic  element  of  design  is  set  forth 
in  its  simple  primary  form,  is  less  than  before. 
There  is  too  large  a proportion  of  mere  drawing  ; 
subjects  of  little  interest  or  feeling  made  use  of 
only  to  show  how  much  of  effect  the  artist  can 


attain  in  the  absence  of  colour.  The  rather  large 
number  of  original  drawings  for  illustrated  papers 
show  how  much  ability  and  good  draughtsman- 
ship is  at  the  service  of  those  publications ; but 
drawings  made  specially  for  engraving  neces- 
sarily tend  to  fall  into  a certain  mechanical 
style,  nor  is  it  in  the  sphere  of  newspaper  illus- 
trations that  we  expect  to  find  the  most  intel- 
lectual type  of  artistic  thought  or  achievement. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  more  of  artists’  studies 
of  a high  class  in  future  exhibitions  here,  and 
less  of  the  mechanical  excellence  of  finished 
drawing  of  inferior  interest  in  subject  and 
feeling. 

The  works  which  best  illustrate  the  type  of 
art-production  for  which  such  an  exhibition  is  to 
be  valued,  are  the  charcoal  studies  of  M.  Leon 
Lhermitte,  nine  in  number,  in  which  high  finish 
and  manipulation  are  less  aimed  at  than  artistic 
effect  in  shorthand,  so  to  speak.  Of  these 
two  of  the  best  are  “ Priests’  Stalls  in  Notre 
Dame,”  and  “ A Corner  of  a Market-place, 
Brittany”  (172,  191),  companion  drawings 
in  which  groups  of  figures  are  given  with 
powerful  Rembrandtish  effect,  and  with  care- 
fully-studied composition  ; of  his  larger  single 
figures  we  may  specially  notice  “ An  Old 
Woman,  Finisterre  ” (226),  as  very  powerful  in 
expression,  the  face  highly  characteristic  alike 
in  its  features  and  in  the  effect  of  half-shadow 
in  which  it  is  seen.  In  a similar  category 
with  the  contributions  of  M.  Lhermitte  are  those 
of  M.  Lpgros,  whose  sepia  drawing  of  “Un 
Mendiant  de  Bruges”  (92),  shows  the  same  kind 
of  half-grotesque,  half- pathetic  power  whioh  we 
find  in  the  sketches  and  studies  of  Decamp  ; 
and  his  large  free  etching  of  a stormy  bit  of 
landscape,  under  the  title  of  “ Le  Coup  de 
Vent”  (512),  is  as  masterly  a thing  of  the  kind 
a9  one  could  wish  to  see : the  artist’s  power  as 
an  etcher  is  shown  equally,  in  a different 
manner,  in  his  “Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle” 
(247).  We  have  another  French  contribution  of 
great  merit  in  “ The  Storm”  of  M.  Achille  Diea 
(150),  a striking  little  study  of  atmospheric 
effect.  It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  how  much 
clearer  is  the  rosthetio  perception  as  to  the  best 
capabilities  of  “ black  and  white  ” media  among 
French,  as  a rule,  than  among  English  artists. 
Among  the  latter  we  may  note  this  year  a 
tendency  to  send  replicas  of  paintings  exhibited 
elsewhere  : thus  Mr.  Powell  sends  a repetition 
in  black  and  white  of  his  “Loch  Coruisk”  (191), 
the  same  size,  and  occupying  a similar  posi- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  room,  as  the  coloured 
drawing  in  the  “Society  of  Water-colours”; 
Mr.  Raven  sends  a similar  repetition  of  “ The 
Monk’s  Walk”  (83)  exhibited  in  the  Academy 
a year  or  two  back,  and  M.  Aumonier  a very 
large  drawing  of  “ The  Thames  at  Great  Mar- 
low,” nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  size  of  the  picture 
hanging  in  the  “ lecture-room  ” at  the  Academy. 
In  this  latter  case  the  drawing  is  superior  to  the 
painting,  in  which  the  colour  is  not,  to  our 
thinking,  fortunate  ; but  in  a general  way  we  can 
hardly  see  what  end  is  served  by  these  large  and 
elaborated  reproductions  in  black  and  white  of 
previously  execated  paintings.  M.  Roy  bet’s  etch- 
ing (88)  of  one  of  the  figures  in  his  “ Game  of 
Chess”  has  the  interest  of  a study;  so  also  has  Mr. 
Crowe’s  study  (282)  for  the  “ French  Savants  ” 
picture  ; in  both  the  figures  are  reversed  from 
the  position  they  assume  in  the  paintings.  Mr. 
Huiber’s  large  life-size  drawings  of  figures,  half- 
length,  have  considerable  power  and  character, 
especially  that  of  the  old  woman  threading  her 
needle  “ Encore  sans  Lunettes  ” (193).  Mr. 
Riviere's  “ Midnight  Assassins  ” (295)  is  a result 
apparently  of  zoological  garden  studies, — three 
lions  attacking  a giraffe;  a cruel  subject  por- 
trayed with  some  power.  Mr.  Macbeth’s 
“ Steamer  waiting  Arrivals  from  the  Ferry  ” 
(189)  shows  fine  feeling  for  effect,  probably  all 
the  better  from  the  artist  beiog  debarred  from 
the  use  of  colour  ; and  the  large  charcoal  draw- 
ing  of  a Bea-side  scene  under  the  title  “ Shrimp- 
ing” (24-4),  by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter,  is  notable  for 
its  wild  and  windy  effect.  Nr.  Leitch’s  small 
sepia  drawings,  especially  “ Castelamare  ” (6), 
have  a pleasing  touch  of  the  “ Liber  Veritatis” 
style  and  feeling  about  them.  Mr.  Ditchfield’s 
“ Study  of  Rocks”  (47)  is  well  worth  attention 
for  admirable  and  careful  drawing  ; and  in  a 
similar  spirit  is  the  “ Beach  at  Rottingdean  ” (97) 
of  Mr.  Slocombe,  with  its  curiously  buttressed 
rock.  Mr.  Bradley’s  little  etching  of  “Vene- 
tian Boats”  (51),  Mr.  Severn’s  “ Westminster, 
Evening”  (57),  Mr.  Pocock’s  “Road  to  the 
Farm  ” (215),  Mr.  Cole’s  “ Ville  d'Arvey  ” (265), 
Mr.  Hopkin’s  “Study  of  a Wave  Breaking” 
(275),  Mr.  Hall’s  “ Pine-wood”  (292),  and 
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Mr.  Glennie’s  small  sepia  drawings,  are  among 
bits  o£  landscape  study  to  be  looked  at . 
and  Mr.  Bunney’s  small  drawings  (283)  are 
capital  examples  of  free  pen  - sketching, 
as  Mr.  Brewer’s  “ Old  London  Bridge  ” (454) 
is  of  more  elaborate  and  finished  drawing 
in  the  same  medium.  Among  figure- studies 
of  some  importance,  in  regard  to  subject  or 
execution,  are  Mr.  Marks’s  “Wassail  Bowl” 
(374),  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s  composition  in  red 
chalk,  entitled  “The  Fate  of  Benefactors  ” (391), 
which,  perhaps,  hardly  sufficiently  explains  itself, 
though  presenting  fine  drawing  and  composition ; 
Mr.  T.  W.  Waterhouse’s  “After  the  Dance” 
(370)  ; Mr.  Hayllar’s  “ Once  a Week  ” and  “ All 
the  Year  Round  ” (227-8)  ; Mr.  Hicks’s  very 
spirited  “ Studies  from  Life  ” (366,  443)  ; Mr. 
Maclaren’s  “ Study  in  Red  Chalk  ” (341)  of  a 
woman  and  infant ; Mr.  Fahey’s  “ End  of  the 
First  Volume”  (430),  a girl  sitting  lighted  by 
lamplight,  with  the  book  on  her  knee  ; Mr.  Wirg- 
man’s  “Reminiscences,  Schumann”  (483);  M. 
Emile  Levy’s  “ Etude  de  Femme  Moderne”  (269); 
and  others.  There  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
reproduction  in  etching,  especially  Vibert’s  card- 
players,  by  M.  Mongin  (133),  and  two  subjects 
after  Toulraouche  (296-8),  bearing  the  well- 
known  name  of  Leopold  Flameng  ; and  those 
who  have  enjoyed  “The  Land  of  Cujp”  in  the 
Academy  will  be  interested  in  seeing  Mr.  Hook 
i °n  the  same  ground  as  an  etcher,  with  a 
! small  subject  of  river  and  figures  under 
; the  title  “ Brimming  Holland”  (331).  Among 
oddities  of  the  exhibition  is  Mr.  Sullivan’s  draw- 
: ing  of  a boating  “ooaoh”  and  his  party  coming 
: in  full  swing  along  the  river-bank  towards  the 
; spectator,  under  the  title  “ Settle  down  to  that, 
i gentlemen”  (176);  the  subject  is  new  and  the 
drawing  clever.  The  lady  who,  in  scenes  in 
which  children  act  men’s  parts  (“  We  never  Per. 
i form  out  of  London,”  239),  Bhows  such  genius  in 
| delineating  that  part  of  little  boys  which  is  not 
I called  the  top,  has  perhaps  given  us  the  joke 
often  enough.  Some  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  and 
Mr.  Sambource’s  original  drawings  for  Punch, 
ion  the  screen,  meet  us  like  old  friends,  whose 
; humour  we  are  very  willing  to  enjoy  over  again. 


I FROM  ROME  : ABOUT  THE  OBELISKS. 

There  is  much  stolen  property  among  the 
i treasures  of  Rome,  and  should  a day  of  reBtora- 
;tion  ever  come,  Egypt,  among  others,  would 
receive  many  a ship-load  from  the  Eternal  City. 
To  Egypt  belong  the  most  ancient,  and  perhaps, 
if  rightly  considered,  the  most  impressive  monu- 
iments  to  be  found  here.  Her  obelisks,  dis- 
jfigured  though  they  are  by  the  embellishments 
of  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries,  carry 
an  expression  of  mysterious  beauty  of  a far 
(higher  order  than  anything  wo  meet  with  in 
works  which  can  justly  be  called  Roman;  and 
the  utter  want  of  appreciation  with  which  these 
lobelisks  have  been  applied,  alike  by  her  ancient 
(conquerors  and  their  Liter  representatives, 
secures  for  Egypt  relatively  a very  high  place 
'among  the  art- builders  of  the  world, 
i The  word  obelisk  means  literally  a small  thing 
'Sharpened  to  a point,  and  there  is  something  in 
the  simplicity  of  the  name,  and  in  the  strange- 
ness of  its  sound  to  English  ears,  well  in  accord- 
ance with  the  object  which  it  represents.  There  is 
la  weird  sublimity  in  those  single  blocks  of  Syeniau 
granite  which  cannot  be  expressed.  Ttey  speak 
to  us;  but  their  language  is  without  interpreta- 
tion. Their  very  history  and  purpose  are  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Some  have  asked, — “ Were 
they  solar  quadrants?”  But  their  position 
ibeneath  the  shadow  of  the  temple  forbids  the 
lentertaining  of  such  a supposition.  “ Were  they 
gravestones  ?”  No.  All  that  can  now  be  known 
limust  be  gathered  from  the  hieroglyphics  which 
(they  bear,  and  from  these  we  learn  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  were  consecrated  to  the 
13 un  or  to  the  moon,  in  commemoration  of  the 
wounding  of  the  temples  they  adorned,  by  the 
((kings  whose  names  are  recorded  upon  them. 

( But  was  this  their  only  use  ? It  is  difficult  to 
suppose  so  when  we  fiud,  for  instance,  that  the 
Hides  of  one  now  in  Rome  are  of  unequal 
loreadths,  and  that  one  of  them  is  convex.  Not 
pntil  we  are  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the 

I Egyptians  shall  we  be  able  to  understand  the 
purposes  which  they  answered. 

Augustus  found  the  obelisks  of  Egypt  stand- 
ng  like  eternal  sentinels  before  the  dark  shrine.- 
>f  Thebes  and  Heliopolis,  and,  giving  an  example 
,|)f  rapacity  which  Caesars  have  been  too  prone  to 
Hollo w,  commenced  the  exportation  of  them  to 
(Rome.  The  process  was  continued  until  the  division 


of  the  Empire  ; and  not  only  did  the  Emperors 
carry  off  the  examples  which  they  found  in  the 
conquered  country,  but  they  also  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  work  others  in  the  quarries  of 
Syeue.  It  is  not  possible  to  think  that  the 
Romans  did  not  admire  these  wonderful  mono- 
liths. They  readily  accepted  the  ancient  belief 
that  their  form  was  the  representation  of  a ray 
of  light,  and  they  expended  upon  their  tran- 
sportation much  treasure  and  toil ; but  the 
manner  in  which  they  adapted  them  to  the 
ornamenting  of  their  city  showed  that  they  never 
grasped  the  pure  ideal  which  these  antique 
stones  embody.  Their  first  innovation  was  the 
placing  of  them  upon  moulded  pedestals,  wrought 
in  Egypt,  but  only  in  compliance  with  the  im- 
perial command,  and  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  an  effect  of  duality,  whereas  one-ness  is 
an  essential  attribute  of  the  Egyptian  symbol. 
On  those  obelisks  with  one  exception  which 
were  quarried  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Romans  no  hieroglyphics  or  other  inscriptions 
are  found ; the  hieroglyphics  they  did  not  want, 
and  the  pedestal  afforded  space  for  their  own  re- 
cords. This  omission,  as  may  be  still  seen, 
proves  absolutely  fatal.  It  did  not  deprive  the 
monument  of  its  voice  only ; but  of  its  very 
soul.  Its  motive— the  reason  of  its  existence — 
was  gone. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  obelisks 
were  placed  upon  the  spince,  or  central  walls, 
which  divided  the  circuses  of  Rome  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  among  ova-bearing 
columns,  urns,  statues,  nxeta j,  and  other  works  of 
ait.  Two  were  placed  in  each  oircus,  a larger 
one  and  a smaller,  dedicated  respectively  to  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon;  the  former  being  crowned 
with  a Bphero  cf  bronze,  and  the  latter  with  a 
silver  disk.  These  latter  additions  completed 
the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  which  had  lived  in 
the  original  design,  and  converted  the  structure 
into  an  inferior  kind  of  column.  One  obelisk 
was  applied  to  an  exceptional  and  to  a better 
purpose  by  Augustus,  who  raised  it  in  the 
Campus  Martius  as  the  gnomen  of  a sun-dial. 
It  was  placed  upon  a base  of  polished  marble  on 
which  were  traced  in  bronze  the  lines  necessary 
for  determining  the  hours  of  the  day.  We  do 
not  learn  whether  it  escaped  the  exaltation  of 
a pedestal ; but  we  can  hope  it  did  so  in  order  to 
preserve  the  direct  line  of  the  shadow.  We 
read  in  Pliny,  who  gives  a minute  account  of  it, 
that  a sphere  of  bronze-gilt  ( pyropum ) was 
fixed  on  the  top. 

In  evil  days  the  obelisks  of  Rome  were,  with 
one  exception,  thrown  down,  and,  more  or  less, 
broken  into  fragments.  So  they  remained  until 
1586,  when,  after  a severe  architectural  compe- 
tition, into  which  Miohelangelo  declined  to  enter, 
the  reiguing  Pope,  Sixtus  V.,  entrusted  to  the 
celebrated  architect,  Domenico  Fontana,  the 
removal  of  the  one  which  was  still  erect  and 
entire  from  its  original  position  on  the  spina  of 
the  circus  of  Nero  to  that  it  at  present 
occupies  in  front  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
The  commencement  of  the  work  was  preceded 
by  an  imposing  religious  ceremony  ; its  accom- 
plishment was  regarded  as  a miracle.  The  archi- 
tect was  rewarded  with  a donation  equal  to  sixty- 
five  thousand  crowns,  and  an  indulgence  of 
ten  years  was  granted  to  all  who,  passing  before 
this  reclaimed  instrument  of  paganism,  should 
adore  the  sign  of  redemption,  with  recital  of 
Pater  Noster.  But  why  were  there  blowing  of 
trumpets  and  salvoes  of  artillery  ? The  design 
is  oertainly  not  as  offensive  as  it  might  be ; a 
former  Pope  “ conceived  the  grand  but  imprao- 
tioal  idea  of  raising  the  obelisk  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  colossal  statues  of  the  Evangelists,  and 
placing  on  its  summit  a bronze  statue  of  Christ 
bearing  the  cross  ” ! 

The  composition,  as  we  now  see  it,  consists, 
commencing  from  the  summit,  of  the  “ victorious 
cross,”  with  its  usual  accompaniments  and  stays ; 
next  the  obelisk  itself  a fine  mass  of  red  granite 
of  Roman  origin,  and  consequently  without 
hieroglyphics  ; next  a double  pedestal,  or  rather 
two  pedestals  placed  the  one  upon  the  other, 
both  having  cornices,  and  the  lower  a heavy 
moulded  base;  then  the  plinth  of  two  fasoias  ; 
and,  lastly,  three  low  steps.  The  height  of  the 
original  shaft  itself  is  82  ft.  6 in. ; the  total 
height  of  the  modern  parts,  50  ft. ! As  one  looks 
at  it,  covering  all  the  lower  parts  with  the  hand, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  think  that  a mistake  has 
been  made.  To  him  who  does  not  come  ready 
primed  to  explode  with  indiscriminate  admira- 
tion, the  pile  appears  in  darger  of  tottering  to 
its  fall.  The  lower  pedestal  appears  to  be  of 
less  breadth  than  the  upper  one,  and  the  base  of 
the  obelisk  (so  much  does  the  eye  demand  that 


the  sloping  lines  of  the  monolith  should  termi- 
nate  on  a surface  broader  than  its  base)  ; and 
this  appearance,  whether  it  be  an  optical  delusion 
or  not,  produces  a sense  of  weakness,  for  which 
the  architect  was  assuredly  answerable.  Some 
additions  which  were  made  long  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Fontana  add  much  to  the  look  of 
insecurity  mentioned  above.  They  consist  of 
most  miserable  heraldio  lions  and  eagles  in 
bronze  placed  at  the  base  of  the  obelisk  itself, 
which  has  been  so  recessed  as  to  give  the  idea 
that  it  is  resting  in  part  on  the  flanks  of  those 
feeble  caricatures.  Fontana  himself  seems  to 
have  felt  his  mistake ; for  when  we  come  to  the 
next  one  he  erected,  viz.,  that  in  the  Piazzo  del 
Popolo,  the  superiority  of  its  mounting  strikes 
us  immediately.  It  was  brought  by  Augustus 
from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  and 
placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  of  course, 
therefore,  it  has  the  advantage  of  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions.  It  has  the  cross  at  its  summit,  and 
stands  upon  a base  and  plinth  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  below  them  on  a single  pedestal  with 
cornice  and  base  : this  itself  stands  upon  a plinth 
of  two  fascias,  and  is  surrounded  by  five  beautiful 
Egyptian  lions,  each  raised  on  a stepped  pyramid, 
and  the  whole  again  is  raised  on  five  steps.  The 
height  of  the  shaft  is  79  ft.,  and  that  of  the 
additions  32  ft. ; so  that  these  latter  bear  a 
much  better  proportion  to  the  whole  than  they 
did  in  our  former  instance.  The  pedestal,  too, 
is  considerably  wider  than  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  and  we  do  not  notice  the  appearance 
of  weakness  which  was  observable  before. 
Fontana  erected  also  the  obelisk  of  the  Lateran, 
the  largest  and  most  ancient  in  Rome,  dating 
from  1540  B C. ; and  that  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore  ; 
but  space  forbids  us  to  follow  him  further. 

The  next  obeliskic  monument  is  an  atrocity 
committed  by  the  great  architect  Bernini.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Piazza  Minerva,  and  consists  of  a 
Bmall  obelisk  of  bluish-grey  granite  surmounted 
by  the  cross,  and  poised  on  the  back  of  an  under- 
sized elephant.  The  trappings  of  the  animal  are 
rich,  and  it  carries  a kind  of  saddle,  the  Bligbtly- 
rai6ed  sides  of  which  retain  the  shaft  in  its  place. 
Add,  that  the  obelisk  is  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  that  theelephant  stands  upon  a high  pedestal, 
and  a picture  is  presented  to  the  mental  eye 
which  needs  no  criticism. 

Hard  by,  opposite  the  Pantheon,  is  another 
comparatively  small  obelisk  with  hieroglyphics. 
In  this  instance,  the  stone  is  used  as  a terminal 
to  its  pedestal,  a position  which  many  other 
objects  would  have  occupied  to  greater  advan- 
tage. The  lower  addition  to  the  obelisk  is  the 
most  gratuitous  piece  of  ugliness  ever  met  with. 
The  fountain,  for  such  it  is,  consists  of  the  cross, 
an  obelisk,  a broad  reotangular  cincture,  a rect- 
angular (!)  continuation  of  the  obelisk  with  a 
congi  at  the  bottom,  a moulded  base,  a plinth,  an 
elaborate  pedestal  in  the  form  of  a truncated 
pyramid  of  curved  lines,  ornamented  with  dol- 
phins, tiaras,  coats  of  arms,  a rockery  on  which 
the  pedestal  stands,  a large  basin,  and,  lastly, 
six  steps  on  which  the  whole  are  raistd. 

The  obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio,  erected  in  1792 
by  Antinori,  is  perhaps  the  most  ungainly  of  all. 
On  its  summit  is  placed  a large  “globe  and 
spike,”  a finial  even  less  successful  than  the 
cross.  It  is  of  red  granite,  with  hieroplyphics, 
and  has  been  much  restored.  The  Btone  is  72  ft. 
in  height,  the  additions  together  62  ft. ! If  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  right  in  giving  to  the 
monument  such  proportions  as  they  did,  those 
who  raised  it  where  it  now  Btands  must  have 
been  very  wrong. 

There  are  many  other  obelisks  in  Rome  ; but 
the  mode  of  treatment  is  so  slightly  varied  that 
they  do  not  call  for  any  special  remaik. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  these 
works,  which  form  the  chief  monuments  which 
the  Popes  have  left  in  this  city,  stand  as  wit- 
nesses to  prove  how  vastly  superior  to  the  men 
of  more  modern  ages,  in  matters  of  art,  was  that 
nation  of  remote  antiquity  whose  creations  are 
now  rendered  ridiculous. 


Opening  of  the  New  Infant  School,  Hert- 
ford.— The  infant  school  recently  erected  in  the 
Hertingfordbury-road,  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  the  town  of  the  Education  Act,  1870,  was 
opened  on  Sunday  last.  The  new  school-house 
is  a structure  in  the  Tudor  Btyle  of  architecture, 
the  material  being  red  brick.  The  building  was 
erected  by  Messrs.  Ekins  & Son  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Wilds  & Son,  at  a cost  of  about  7401. 
The  size  of  the  school-room  is_  40  ft.  by  20  ft., 
and  its  height  14  ft.  The  olass-room  is  15  ft.  by 
17  ft. 
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ANNUAL  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  third  session  of  the  Annual  Congress  of 
French  architects  was  opened  in  the  Hemicycle 
de  l’ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  on  the  7th  nit.,  nnder 
the  auspices  of  the  “ Sooi<$te  Centrale  des  Arcbi- 
tectes.”  M.  Henri  Labrouste,  president  of  the 
“ Societe  Ceutrale,”  presided,  assisted  by  M. 
Guillaume,  secretary  of  the  “ lScole  des  Beaux 
Arts”;  M.  Sauvage,  architect,  of  Lille,  presi- 
dent of  the  “ Societe  des  Architectes  du  Departe- 
ment  dn  Nord  ” ; and  by  M.  Mallay,  architect,  of 
Clermoi.t-Ferraud,'  president  of  the  “ Society 
des  Architectes  de  l’Ancienne  Province  d’ Au- 
vergne.” MM.  Auguste  Duvert,  Paul  Sedille, 
and  Charles  Lucas,  secretaries  of  the  “ Society 
Centrale,”  were  ex  oficiis  secretaries  of  the  Con- 
gress. After  an  eloquent  address  by  M.  H.  La- 
brouste, M.  Hermant,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  “ Societe  Centrale,”  read  a very  carefully 
studied  scheme,  of  which  he  is  the  author ; but 
the  conclusions  of  which  have  been  adopted  by 
the  different  committees,  including  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  “ Societe  Centrale.”  This  essay 
has  for  its  object  to  restore  the  legal  responsi- 
bility of  the  French  architect  (who,  according 
to  Article  1789  of  the  Code  Civil,  is  at  present 
liable  along  with  the  contractor,  being  considered 
as  no  more  than  a co-constructor  with  him) ; ! 
and,  having  rejected  all  idea  of  connexion 
between  the  architect  and  contractor,  to  place 
the  former  before  the  tribunals  iu  the  position 
of  a director  or  representative  agent,  subject 
nevertheless  to  certain  special  conditions.  In 
spite  of  a scheme  of  a slightly  different  tendency, 
read  by  M.  Marteau,  architect,  of  Lille,  in  the 
name  of  the  “Societe  du  Departement  du  Nord,” 
the  Congress  adopted,  almost  unanimously,  the 
conclusions  brought  forward  by  M.  Hermant, 
in  the  name  of  the  “ Societe  Centrale.” 

The  first  sitting  was  terminated  by  a lecture 
on  the  “ Salon  d’ Architecture  of  1875,”  by 
M.  Cbas.  Lucas.  A fortunate  innovation  to  be 
noted,  which  was  quite  a success,  was,  that  the 
speaker  brought  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience, 
by  the  aid  of  a number  of  photographs  and 
original  drawings,  the  works  of  which  he  spoke ; 
among  others,  the  Restoration  of  the  Forum  of 
Rome  under  the  Antonines,  by  M.  F.  Dutert ; 
that  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emperors  on  Mount 
Palatine,  by  M.  Seellier;  the  “Asile  d’ Alidads,” 
by  M.  Louvier ; the  design  for  a “ Maison  de 
Repression”  at  Nanterre,  by  MM.  Trelat  and 
Simonnet ; and  an  attempt  at  the  reconstruc- 
tion in  the  Roman  style  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Martin,  at  Tours,  by  M.  Baillarge,  &c.  The 
eloquent  criticisms  in  regard  to  each  of  the 
works  exhibited,  were  much  applauded. 

On  Tuesday,  June  8th,  the  members  of  the 
Congress  met  at  nine  for  a visit  to  the  new 
Paris  Abattoir  and  Cattle-market,  near  the  forti- 
fications, at  Villotte.  M.  Alphand,  director  of  the 
Paris  Public  Works,  received  the  Congress  in  the 
name  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  who  was  un- 
able to  be  present,  and  the  honours  of  the  occa- 
sion were  done,  with  great  interest  to  the  visitors, 
by  M.  Janvier,  the  architect  of  the  building. 
The  members  of  the  Congress  passed  succes- 
sively over  all  the  different  services  connected 
with  the  immense  establishment,  and  particu- 
larly  admired  the  “cattle-shelter”  ( abri  pour 
bceufs), — a vast  shed  supported  on  cast-iron 
columns,  and  coveriugan  area  of  25,000  metres, 
and,  in  a more  artistic  way,  the  “ Exchange,” 
for  commercial  transactions.  In  the  large  room 
of  the  Exchange  a luoch  was  given  to  his  profes- 
sional brethren  by  M.  Janvier,  who  also  pre- 
sented each  visitor  with  a plan  of  the  buildings. 

At  two,  the  Congress  resumed  its  sitting  at 
the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Sauvage.  Some  excellent  remarks  were 
made  in  regard  to  public  competitions,  and 
specially  in  reference  to  the  competitions  for  the 
Maison  de  Rdpression  at  Nanterre  and  the  Eglise 
de  Sacrd  Cceur,  by  MM.  Lucien  fitienne  and  Paul 
Sedille.  Several  architects  of  departments, 
particularly  M.  Meurant,  of  Douai,  and  M.  Van- 
denbergh,  of  Lille,  cited  special  cases  of  great 
interest,  and  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  M.  Trelat,  architect  of  the  “ Department 
of  the  Seine,”  and  director  of  the  “ Ecole  sp£ciale 
d’ Architecture,”  has  been  adopted  with  the  object 
of  leading  to  a better  system  of  drawing  up  the 
instructions  for  competitors,  especially  by  in- 
viting architects  of  standing  and  position  to  take 
part  in  preparing  them. 

Mr.  Leopold  Cernesson  then  read  a notice  of 
the  life  and  works  of  Emile  Gilbert,  member  of 
the  Institute,  president  of  the  “ Societe 
Centrale”  from  1854  to  1864,  one  of  the  two’ 


s-rchitects  of  the  Mazas  prison,  and  architect  of 
the  “ Maison  d’Alienes,”  at  Charenton.  This 
essay,  in  which  the  lecturer  evinced  a respectful 
affection  for  the  master  whose  life  b.e  retraced 
and  whose  works  he  appreciated,  strongly  moved 
the  audience,  and  may  be  considered  a model 
at  once  of  sobriety  of  style  and  elevation  of 
feeling.  M.  Mallay  concluded  the  Bitting  by  ex- 
plaining, with  the  help  of  a plan,  the  archmo- 
logical  excavations  made  at  the  summit  of  the 
Puy  de  D6rae, — excavations  which  have  led  to 
brilliant  results. 

M.  Dormoy,  architect,  of  Bar-sur-Aube,  pre- 
sided at  the  third  sitting, — that  of  Wednesday, 
the  9th.  M.  Chas.  Lucas  treated,  in  the  first 
place,  of  the  Restoration  of  Historic  Monuments 
and  Diocesan  Edifices,  and,  in  a carefully-con- 
sidered study,  of  which  the  official  report  of  M. 
Viollet-le-Duc  has  furnished  a portion  of  the 
elements,  showed  what  was  really  to  be  thought 
of  all  the  outcry  that  has  been  made  about  the 
work  commenced  at  the  cathedral  of  fivreux. 
M.  Lucas  even  proved,  by  the  aid  of  a photograph 
recently  taken  of  the  actual  state  of  the  but- 
tresses, that  originally  they  only  consisted  of 
a single  flying  - buttress.  After  a violent 
storm,  which  interrupted  the  sitting,  M.  Lucas 
completed  his  lecture  on  the  “Salon  d’Archi- 
tectureoflS75.”  The  restorations  of  the  Chateau 
of  Pierrefonds,  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  the  Chfiteau 
of  St.  Germain,  the  Jubeat  Fecamp,  the  Chateau 
of  Pau,  and  the  Church  of  Arges,  in  Valachie, 
&o.,  works  exhibited  at  the  “ Salon  ” by  MM. 
Viollet-le-Duc,  Corroyer,  Millet,  Sauvageot, 
Laffolye,  and  others,  excited  much  interest,  and 
will  certainly  make  the  treatment  of  the  “ Salon 
d’ Architecture  ” a necessity  in  the  future  annual 
congresses. 

We  may  be  able  to  report  the  further  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  in  our  next. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  LOCKYER, 
ARCHITECT. 

Mr.  James  Lockyer,  of  19,  Southampton- 
street,  Fitzroy-sqnare,  who  died  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  after  a lingering  illness  from  paralysis, 
aged  seventy-eight,  was  articled  to  Robert 
Abraham,  and  commenced  business  early  on  his 
own  account.  He  acquired  a large  practice  as 
the  following  list  of  the  buildings  carried  out  by 
him  will  suffice  to  prove Paddington  Vestry 
Hall,  Harrow-road;  No.  86,  Oxford- street,  for 
Mr.  Nicbolay  (now  in  the  occupation  of  Alfred 
Duclos,  the  French  confectioner)  ; and  a number 
of  other  houses  in  the  same  street ; the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry,  in  Oxford-street  (illus- 
trated in  the  Builder), — the  foundation-stone  of 
this  was  laid  by  Prince  Albert  in  1816 ; the 
St.  Pancras  Industrial  Training  Schools;  Manu- 
factory, for  Mr.  Peirce,  New  Bond-street,  and 
other  houses  in  this  street ; Reading-room  and 
Library,  for  Mr.  Nisbet,  Berners-street ; Nightly 
Refuge,  Market-street,  Paddington  ; the  South- 
ampton Offices,  Fitzroy- square;  Trinity  National 
District  Schools,  St.  Marylebone ; the  Gilders’ 
Asylum,  Holloway ; No.  95,  Wimpole-street,  for 
Mr.  Morant ; the  Crown  Hotel,  Ru pert-street, 
Haymarket;  Vicarage  House,  for  the  Rev.  T. 
Pittman,  at  Eastbourne ; Farm  Buildings  at 
Falconhurst,  Edenbridge,  for  Mr.  Fox  ; the  Spa 
Room  and  Hotel  at  Hockley,  Essex ; Knowle 
Church,  Somerset ; Enlargement  of  Limpsfield 
Church  ; the  Enlargement  of  Tottenham  Chapel ; 
Additions  and  New  Front,  White’s  Club,  St. 
James’s-street  (of  which  a view  was  given  in  our 
pages) ; also,  Extensive  Alterations  at  Keythorpe 
Hall,  for  the  late  Lord  Berners;  at  Aldergrove, 
Epping  and  at  Norfolk-terrace,  for  Prince  L.  L. 
Bonaparte;  of  Skirsgill  Hall,  Westmoreland, for 
Miss  Dent ; at  Hackney  Theological  Seminary ; 
and  at  Kidderpore  Hall,  Hampstead. 

Of  late  years  he  had  handed  over  his  archi- 
tectural practice  to  his  son,  Mr.  Gilbert  Lockyer, 
and  confined  himself  to  surveys  and  references, 
his  integrity  and  cleai’-headedness  being  widely 
known.  Like  many  others,  we  had  personally  a 
high  respect  for  his  character.  About  eight  years 
before  his  death  he  declined  the  survey orship  to 
the  Portland  Estate,  feeling  that  his  health  waB 
beginning  to  fail,  since  which  time  his  business 
has  been  carried  on  by  his  son  and  grandson. 


Tenders  for  Sewerage  in  Marylebone. — 

At  the  Marylebone  Vestry,  on  the  11th  inst., 
tenders  for  certain  sewer  works,  at  Little  James- 
street,  Lisson-grove,  and  Henry-street,  Portland- 
town,  were  received,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cricket, 
for  1,084Z.,  was  accepted. 


AN  OPENING  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  in  replying  to  a letter 
from  the  projectors  of  a Science  Association  in 
Bengal,  in  which  they  asked  support,  drew  their 
attention  to  “ the  demand  which  is  springing  up 
in  all  parts  of  Bengal  for  land-surveyors,  for 
civil  engineers,  for  geological  surveyors,  for 
foresters,  for  gardeners  of  a superior  descrip- 
tion, for  persons  versed  in  scientific  agriculture, 
for  carvers  in  wood  and  stone,  for  architects, 
and  for  many  other  sorts  of  men  possessing 
scientic  and  artistic  culture.”  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  province  went  on  to  say  that  the 
more  such  persons  increased  in  numbers  and 
abilities,  the  more  would  the  resources  of  the 
country  grow,  and  the  more  would  employment 
expand.  Thus  one  cause  would  react  upon  the 
others.  The  fact  of  trained  men  being  available 
on  the  spot  would  render  enterprise  profitable, 
and  the  success  of  such  undertakings  would 
cause  occupation  to  offer  itself  to  those  who 
sought  it.  Sir  Richard  Temple’s  great  desire  is 
to  induce  educated  East-Indian  youths  to  adopt 
such  professions  as  he  indicated,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  crowd  into  the  public  service  and  the 
bar,  which  are  fast  becoming  overstocked,  and 
cannot  supply  the  means  of  livelihood  for  all  the 
candidates  who  flock  to  them.  The  Eurasian 
cannet  compete  with  the  Anglo-Saxon ; and  if, 
on  investigation,  the  prospect  of  success  proves 
all  that  Sir  Richard  Temple  has  painted,  some 
British  members  of  the  classes  he  has  specified 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  accept  his  hint. 


A PRESENTATION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  last  a meeting  was  held  at  the' 
above  Institution  to  present  a testimonial  to 
Mr.  Francis  Child,  under  whom,  for  some  time 
past,  the  drawing  and  modelling  classes  have 
been  conducted. 

The  chair  waB  taken  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  who,  in  a few  kind  re- 
marks, called  attention  to  the  great  benefit  Mr. 
Child  had  rendered  to  the  Institution  by  his 
valuable,  though  honorary,  services,  for  which 
he  had  sacrificed  much  of  his  time,  and  to 
which  he  had  shown  most  indefatigable  atten- 
tion. The  president  then  presented  him  with  a 
gold  watch  and  chain,  the  former  containing  this 
inscription  : — “ To  Mr.  Franeis  Child,  for  Ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Art  Classes  of  the  Royal 
Architectural  Museum.  Presented  by  the 
Council,  May,  1875.” 

Mr.  Child,  in  returning  thanks,  said  that  the 
work  he  bad  undertaken  had  always  been  a 
pleasure  to  him,  since  he  felt  that  the  art  classes 
of  the  Architectural  Museum  were  really  further- 
ing the  cause  of  technical  education  amoDg 
workmen.  In  the  art  manufacturers’  workshops 
he  more  often  saw  students  from  these  art  classes 
than  from  the  more  important  classes  at  South 
Kensington  or  the  schools  of  art. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  TIVERTON. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  : — 

“Sir, — I have  just  seen  a paragraph  in  the 
Builder  of  the  12th  inst.,  under  the  above  head- 
ing. If  you  will  read  the  Tiverton  Gazette  of 
the  15th  inst.  you  will  find  that  the  persons  you 
refer  to  as  having  been  “killed,”  were  not  living 
in,  but  nearly  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town 
of  Tiverton,  and  were  “ killed,”  to  use  your 
own  word,  by  the  negligence  of  their  relatives; 
the  whole  matter  being  this,  that  the  pump  and 
well  belonging  to  the  house  were  out  of  order, 
and  instead  of  getting  them  repaired  they  chose 
to  drink  water  from  some  out-of-doors  dipping- 
place. 

If  the  Sanitary  Authority  ought  to  have  found 
out  that  that  pump  and  well  were  out  of  order, 
and  seen  to  the  repair  of  the  same,  then,  and  then 
only,  will  I admit  that  some  blame  attaches  to 
the  Authority  for  not  having  entered  the  resi- 
dence  in  question  and  tested  the  water. 

Now  that  we  have  Rural  and  Urban  Sanitary 
Authorities,  it  appears  to  be  the  notion  of  some 
people  that  everything  ought  to  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  rates,  and  that  nobody  ought  i 
to  die. 

The  Sanitary  Authority  of  Tiverton  may  well 
ask  itself, — ‘ Am  I God,  that  I should  kill  and 
make  alive’  ? C.  M.  Hole,  Town  Clerk. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  this  letter,  we  know  1 
more  as  to  the  state  of  parts  of  Tiverton  and 
its  neighbourhood  than  the  town  clerk,  and 
would  suggest  to  him  the  necessity  for  a little  i 
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•carefnl  inquiry.  The  Sanitary  Authority  of 
Tiverton  have  certainly  power  to  kill,  whatever 
their  ability  or  will  in  the  other  direction  may 
be.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  find  indications 
of  a rather  different  spirit  in  Mr.  Hole’s  letter. 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  town 
clerk  had  written  two  days  before  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  : — -^--4 

“Tho  Sanitary  Authority  have  only  to  add  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  very  unusual  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever 
which  has  occurred,  they  have  the  instructions  of  the 
Council  to  consult  some  engineer  of  experience,  with  a 

I view  to  render  effectual  the  water  supply  and  drainage  of 
tho  town,  and  they  will  be  prepared  to  carry  out  any  well- 
considered  plans  which  may  be  advised  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  health.” 

I And  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has 
t reported  that  daring  the  months  of  April  and 
3 May  just  past  there  have  been  seventy-two 
\ deaths,  while  the  average  of  the  past  five  years 
l would  make  the  number  thirty-seven  ! Was  it 
not  quite  time  for  us  to  point  out  that  “ A num- 
r ber  of  people  have  been  killed  off  before  their 
I'  time,  and  a larger  number  made  ill,  through  the 
i,  want  of  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  Tiver- 
p ton  and  its  neighbourhood  ” ? 


(!  ANOTHER  LARGE  RAILWAY  STATION. 

, The  awkwardly-situated  station  at  Dunlop- 
| street,  Glasgow,  is  to  be  improved  away,  and  a 
Si  new  structure  for  the  use  of  the  Glasgow  and 
b South-Western,  the  Glasgow  City  Union,  and 
i the  Midland  Railways  is  already  commenced  in 
1 its  stead.  As  a fitting  terminus  for  the  Mid- 
l laud  Railway  in  Scotland,  the  St.  Pancras 
I Station  is  to  be  reproduced  with  all  its  bold 
| features,  but  on  a somewhat  reduced  soalo.  The 
I length  of  the  new  station  is  to  be  522  ft.,  but 
t instead  of  a span  of  240  ft.  as  at  St.  Pancras, 
• the  span  at  Glasgow  is  to  be  198  ft.  Owing  to 

)!  tho  arrangement  of  the  side  walls,  the  main 
ribs  cannot  conveniently  be  placed  so  near 
together  as  at  St.  Pancras.  The  purlins,  be- 
cause of  their  greater  length,  require,  therefore, 
| to  be  proportionately  stronger.  The  principal 
| difference  which  will  strike  the  eye  is  in  the 
) diagonals  forming  the  lattice  of  the  main  ribs, 
|l  the  Glasgow  ribs  having  only  a single  triangu- 
ij  latiou  instead  of  the  double  or  cross  triangula- 
[ tion  at  St.  Pancras. 

The  engineer  is  Mr.  J.  F.  Blair,  while  Mr. 
1 Milroy  represents  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Thos. 
i Brassey  & Co.,  who  have  been  for  some  time 
| past  engaged  on  the  adjacent  railway  work. 

1 The  construction  of  the  roof,  in  which  there 

twill  be  about  900  tons  of  iron,  has  been  entrusted 
to  Andrew  Handyside  & Co.  (Limited),  of  Derby 
and  London,  who  have  already  built  roofs  for 
the  large  terminal  stations  of  the  Midland 
Railway  at  Bath  and  Liverpool. 


ACCIDENTS. 

i . Dr.  Harbwicke  held  an  inquest,  on  the  14th 
il  inst.,  at  the  Bank  of  England  Tavern,  Padding- 
i ton,  as  to  the  death  of  Samnel  Odell,  aged  34,  a 

I labourer,  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Ran- 
i dall,  builders,  of  Woolwich.  The  deceased  was 
J engaged  in  pulling  down  a wall  12  ft.  high  in 

Nightingale-street,  Lisson-grove.  Suddenly  the 
* wall  gave  way,  carrying  with  it  the  hoarding. 
The  deceased  was  conveyed  in  an  insensible  state 
to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  where  he  died,  eight 
;<  hours  after  admission,  from  a fracture  of  the  base 
: of  the  skull  and  injury  to  the  brain.  The  jury 

II  returned  a verdict  of  “ Accidental  death.” 

On  the  11th  inst.,  a bricklayer  named  John 
. Evans,  whilst  employed  by  Messrs.  Smith  & 
>|  Hewit,  of  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s,  on  a scaffold 
ij  ©rectod  at  the  Midland  Railway  Goods  Station, 

, at  Agar  Town,  slipped  and  fell  to  the  ground,  a 
1 distance  of  some  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  He  was  picked 
t nP  an  insensible  state  and  conveyed  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  where  little  hopes  were 
i.  entertained  of  his  recovery.  He  was  suffering 
from  severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  one  of  his 
! shoulder  bones  was  crushed  to  pieces,  and  his 
a ribs  were  severely  fractured. 

On  the  same  day  James  Welch,  aged  44,  a 
labourer,  fell  from  a scaffold  on  which  he  was 
employed  a dietance  of  some  6 ft.  or  7 ft.,  and  so 
severely  injured  his  ankle  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital. 

At  Ramsgate,  on  the  12th  inst.,  a number  of 
men  were  at  work  on  a high  scaffolding,  when 
i suddenly  it  gave  way,  precipitating  the  work- 
i men  to  the  ground.  Some  escaped  uninjured, 

1 kut  four  of  the  men  were  fearfully  hurt,  and  one 
shortly  afterwards  expired. 

At  Peckforton,  Cheshire,  on  the  11th  inst., 


Mr.  Churton  held  an  inquest,  touching  the  death 
of  a labourer  named  Hewitt,  at  Peckforton  Castle. 
It  appeared  that  the  deceased,  with  others,  waB 
removing  ivy  from  the  lodge  tower,  and  while  a 
ladder  was  being  shifted  he  clung  on  to  a 
chimney,  the  cope-stone  of  which  gave  way,  and 
precipitated  him  a distance  of  40  fc.  to  the  flags 
below.  The  deceased  was  picked  up  in  an  un- 
conscious state.  Death  subsequently  ensued. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidentally 
killed.” 

On  the  10th  inst.  an  accident  happened  at  the 
Steel  and  Plant  Company’s  Works,  Newton 
Heath.  A number  of  men  were  working  in  the 
“converting”  house,  when  the  roof  suddenly  fell 
in.  A man  named  Jackson  Longhorn  had  two 
fingers  taken  off  his  left  hand,  besides  being 
otherwise  injured;  and  James  Pbcenix  was 
severly  injured  about  the  head.  They  were  re- 
moved to  the  Infirmary.  A boy  named  Bywell, 
was  carried  home,  but  he  appeared  to  be  suffering 
most  from  fright. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SEWERAGE  WORKS 
FOR  ALCESTER. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
in  consequence  of  Dr.  Ballard’s  report  upon  the 
present  defeotive  state  of  the  town  as  regards 
sanitary  matters,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
that  Alcester  be  included  in  the  list  of  places  for 
which  urban  powers  are  sought.  It  was  stated 
that  it;  was  probable  that  tho  town  would  have 
to  be  constituted  a special  drainage  district ; and 
ultimately  it  was  decided  to  instruct  Mr.  E. 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Warwick,  to  report  to  the 
sanitary  committee  on  the  best  and  most 
economioal  method  of  providing  suitable  works 
of  water  supply  and  sewerage. 

Ashwood  Bank,  Worcester. — Last  week,  after 
a long  inquiry,  Major  Tullock,  R.E.  (one  of 
the  Local  Government  Inspectors),  inspected 
the  proposed  drainage  district  of  Ashwood  Bank, 
and  he  desired  the  clerk  to  inform  the  sanitary 
committee  (Alcester)  that  a modification  of  the 
proposed  system  might  be  made,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a practical 
consulting  engineer  for  advice  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  services 
of  Mr.  Pritchard  be  secured  to  advise  the  sanitary 
committee  upon  suoh  subject. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Barnet. — Queen  Elizabeth’s  sohool,  which  is  a 
grammar  school  established  by  charter  of  Queen 
Elizabethin  1573,  and  which  has  undergone  recon- 
stitution and  enlargement  under  a new  scheme  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  has  been 
re-opened.  The  old  building  consisted  of  a quaint 
old  hall  (built  at  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  school)  and  master’s  house,  which  were 
in  a dilapidated  condition.  This  hall,  which  will 
now  be  used  as  a dining-hall,  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  dimensions,  with  a new  Eliza- 
bethan front  at  the  east  end.  The  new  build- 
ings, which  are  erected  in  a free  Elizabethan 
style  in  keeping  with  the  remains  of  the  old 
school,  consist  of  a master’s  house,  built  of 
brick  and  roofed  with  plain  tiles,  and  with  bay 
windows,  timbered  porch,  and  open  hall  and 
staircase.  The  new  school  buildings  are  con- 
nected with  the  old  hall  by  a committee-room 
and  laboratory,  and  contain  four  large  class- 
rooms (two  downstairs  and  two  upstaix-s),  with 
open-timbered  roofs  and  broad  staircases.  Each 
room  measures  26  ft.  by  19  ft.,  and  15  ft.  high, 
and  provides  space  for  thirty  or  forty  boys  under 
one  master.  They  are  furnished  with  desks  and 
seats  with  backs,  and  are  well  lighted,  the  light 
being  so  arranged  that  it  should  always  be  on 
the  left  of  the  boys ; and  the  gas-burners  are 
placed  in  the  same  position.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  William  White,  and  Mr.  William  Carter,  of 
Holloway,  is  the  builder.  The  cost  of  the  class- 
rooms and  the  head  master’s  house,  with  fences 
and  various  offices,  is  4,OOOJ.,  to  which  sum  must 
be  added  another  1,0001.  for  the  purchase  of 
land  and  levelling  and  gravelling  play-ground, 
&o.  The  play-ground  is  a large  one,  an  acre  of 
land  having  been  purchased  for  the  purpose. 

Goudhurst. — These  schools,  which  have  been 
built,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Education  Department,  to  hold  100  infants,  and 
150  boys  and  girls,  mixed,  were  opened  on  the 
17th  ult.,  by  the  Rev.  Julius  Deedes.  The 
schools,  with  two  houses,  are  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  grammar-school,  of  red  brick,  with  light, 
coloured  tiles,  designed  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Bedg- 


bury.  There  are  two  class-rooms,  and  an  infant 
school,  36  ft.  by  22  ft.  The  oontraot  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Marshall  & Cramp,  of  Cranbrook,  for 
1,9001.,  including  all  fittings.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  215  children,  at  a co3t  of  2,0001. 
The  buildings  stand  back  from  the  road,  and  are 
rather  hidden  by  houses,  but  are  open  to  the 
south,  and  look  over  the  valley  to  Bedgbury. 

Newbury. — New  schools  in  connexion  with 
St.  John’s  Church,  provided  by  the  vicar’s 
father,  Mr.  Morgan,  at  a cost  of  3,0001.,  were 
opened  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  on  tho  12th 
inst.  The  buildings  were  erected  from  a design 
furnished  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  architect,  of 
Speenhamland,  and  the  style  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  Domestic  Gothic.  The  building  is  entered 
from  the  Newtown-road,  by  a porch  and  lobby, 
leading  to  the  school-room,  the  clear  dimensions 
of  which  are  55  ft.  by  22  ft.  There  are  also 
class-rooms  and  requisites  for  caiT}  ing  on  the 
work  of  education  among  the  poor  children  of 
the  district.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  W.  G. 
Adey,  of  West  Mills. 

Morton. — On  the  8th  nit.  the  foundation, 
stone  was  laid  at  Morton  of  a Congregational 
Sunday-school.  The  designs  for  the  new  building 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Bailey,  archi- 
tect, Keighley.  Tho  school  will  be  40  ft.  in 
length  by  28  ft.  in  width,  and  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  250  scholars.  There  will  be 
three  large  class-rooms  and  a vestry.  The  cost 
of  the  building,  &c.,  will  be  from  6501.  to  7001., 
towards  which  sum  the  congregation  have  sub- 
scribed a little  over  4001.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Hartley,  Morton,  masons;  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  Morton,  joiner ; Mr.  Newbonld,  Keighley, 
plumber;  Messrs.  Thornton  & Son,  Bingley, 
slaters;  Mr.  Eli  Sharp,  plasterer;  and  Mr.  C. 
Dawson,  Bingley,  painter. 

Abbot’s  Bromley. — On  the  27th  ult.,  the  first 
stones  of  new  school  buildings  and  a Memorial 
Chapel,  about  to  be  erected  in  connexion  with 
St.  Anne’s  Middle-class  Boarding  School  for 
Girls,  were  laid.  The  school,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  SS. 
Mary  and  John’s  College,  of  Lichfield,  is  intended 
to  provide  “ religious  and  useful  learning  upon  a 
sound  and  accurate  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prepare  girls  for  the  homely  duties  of 
life.”  It  is  contemplated  to  enlarge  the  premises 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  reception  of  100  girls.  The 
new  sohool  buildings  will  extend  some  distance 
in  line  with  the  present  house,  and  then  be  pro- 
jected forward  at  a right  angle  to  it.  They  will 
be  three  stories  in  height,  the  lower  floor  being 
appropriated  to  general  school  and  class-rooms, 
and  the  upper  floors  to  dormitories,  bath-rooms, 
&o.  The  chapel  when  completed  will  form  the 
third  side  of  a quadrangle.  The  portion  of  it 
first  to  be  erected,  viz.,  the  choir  and  sanctuary, 
is  to  be  raised  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Miss 
Lowe.  The  chapel  will  be  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated style,  and  built  of  bricks  2 in.  only  in  thick- 
ness, similar  to  those  commonly  used  in  Belgium. 
Its  height,  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  will  be  about 
50  ft.  From  the  chancel  step  to  the  east  wall 
of  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  sanctuary  will 
be  a length  of  25  ft.,  with  a breadth  of  20  ft. 
For  the  present  the  inside  walls  are  to  be  left 
rough  to  the  height  of  15  ft.  to  allow  hereafter 
of  mural  decoration.  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  London, 
is  the  architect ; and  Messrs.  Espley  & Son,  of 
Stafford,  are  the  builders.  The  contract  for  the 
choir  and  sanctuary  will  be  about  1,0001. 

Llanfachretts,  near  Dolgclley. — Some  additions 
have  recently  been  made  to  the  national  schools 
at  Llanfachretts.  A new  schoolroom,  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  with  gallery,  has  been  built,  and  a master’s 
residence,  consisting  of  parlour  (16  ft.  by  12  ft.), 
kitchen  (12  ft.  by  10  ft.),  and  three  bedrooms, 
with  the  usual  offices.  The  roof  of  the  school  is 
of  trussed-rafter  construction,  stained  deal,  lath- 
and-plastered  at  back  of  rafters.  The  walls  are 
built  of  very  hard  local  limestone,  which  is 
obtained  in  large  blocks  roughly  squared,  the 
quoins  being  of  the  same  material.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  Portmadoc  slates,  the  ridges 
being  composed  of  red  tiles.  The  dressings  are 
of  Wrexham  stone.  The  cost  of  the  work  (about 
5001.)  has  been  defrayed  by  Mr.  John  Yaughan, 
of  Nannan,  Dolgelley.  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey 
was  the  architect. 

Eye  (Suffolk). — Tho  Grammar  School  of  Eye, 
founded  about  1566,  being  in  a dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  the  want  of  a good  middle-class 
school  being  felt,  it  was  resolved  to  restore  the 
old  school-house,  render  it  suitable  for  the 
residence  of  the  head-master,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  boarders,  and  to  build  a new  school- 
x'oom  ; and  by  legitimate  restoration  the  tumble- 
down  building  has  been  turned  into  the  quaint 
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open  timber  house  that  is  now  to  be  found  in  its 
place.  When  the  work  of  restoration  was  taken 
in  hand  by  the  builders,  the  first  thing  was  to 
reduce  the  walls  and  roof  to  a skeleton,  leaving 
nothing  standing  bub  the  timbers  of  the  walls 
and  the  principal  beams  of  the  roof.  The 
skeleton  has  been  Bimply  restored  and  filled  in 
afresh,  and  the  beams  which  supported  the  floor 
of  the  upper  story  three  centuries  ago  serve  that 
purpose  still,  bo  that  the  school-house  is  still  the 
house  in  which  the  school  was  first  held.  The 
upper  story  projects,  and  new  wood  in  the 
projecting  beams  that  support  it  is  a rarity. 
On  the  churchyard  side  of  the  building 
are  three  oriel  windows  to  the  first  floor, 
each  having  a carved  oak  corbel.  The 
oriel  window  in  the  gable  facing  the  street 
has  a corbel  on  which  the  arms  of  the  borough 
of  Eye  are  carved.  The  chimney -shafts  of  red 
brick  are  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  build, 
ing.  The  interior  of  the  old  house  has  been  re- 
arranged, and  besides  providing  accommodation 
for  the  master  and  his  family,  there  is  room  for 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  boarders,  convenient 
offices  have  been  built,  water  laid  on  to  the  dor- 
mitory, and  a spacious  day -room  for  the  boarders 
built  out  at  one  side.  A gravelled  space,  sepa- 
rated from  the  road  by  open  oak  gates,  and  lead- 
ing in  the  rear  to  the  playground,  runs  between 
the  school- house  and  the  new  school-room,  built 
of  red  brick,  with  a high-pitched  tile  roof,  and 
with  stone  dressings,  to  the  windows.  This  con- 
sists of  a large  school-room,  36  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with 
a class-room  18  ft.  by  16  ft.  in  the  rear.  The 
gable  faces  the  street,  and  here  is  the  main 
entrance — a lean-to  porch  of  timber,  which  forms 
a lobby.  The  spandrels  of  the  doorway  are 
carved,  there  being  on  one  side  the  arms  of  the 
Honour  of  Eye,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Sir 
E.  Kerrison.  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  of  London,  was 
the  architect ; and  Messrs.  Vine  & Day,  of  Eye, 
the  builders. 

Hillsley  ( Wotton-under-Edgt ). — New  sohools 
have  been  built  in  this  village.  Mr.  Hale,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  provided  a Bite,  and  gave  the 
stone  for  building,  in  addition  to  subscriptions 
towards  the  building  fund.  The  schoolhouse  and 
playgrounds  occupy  about  a quarter  of  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  are  situated  on  the  right  of  the 
road  to  Kilcot  as  it  enters  Hillsley.  The  schools 
are  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Medland,  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  form  a square  building  of  about  51  ft.  by 
49  ft.,  rising  with  a gable  end  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  of  the  building,  and  covered  with 
Bridgwater  dun-colour  tiles.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  two  rooms — an  infants’  room,  30  fc.  by 
16  ft.,  fitted  with  gallery,  and  a lobby  at  each 
end.  A larger  room  for  the  elder  children  runs 
the  length  of  the  building,  giving  an  interior 
measurement  of  47  ft.  by  18  ft.  This  is  divided 
if  required,  by  curtains,  to  separate  the  girls’  and 
boys’  school,  and  iB  fitted  up  with  pitch-pine 
desks,  upon  Sidebotham’s  patent  standards.  The 
woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  exclusive  of  stone  and  ground,  was 
400£.  The  masonry  was  executed  by  Mr.  G. 
Werrett,  of  Hillsley ; Mr.  Blood  worth,  of  Dursley, 
doing  the  woodwork. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  the  11th  inst.,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Birch,  Messrs.  Wm.  Eade,  Wm. 
Jacques,  and  G.  R.  Desgrane  were  elected 
members. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  acoorded  to  Mr.  Perrott, 
the  engineer  of  the  Floating  Swimming  Baths, 
and  to  Mr.  Croad,  the  clerk  of  the  London  School 
Board,  for  the  facilities  these  gentlemen  afforded 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  members 
to  these  places. 

The  president  said  that  with  regard  to  the 
proposed  fusion  of  the  Architectural  Association 
and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  be 
believed  that  the  secretary  had  some  communi- 
cation to  make  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  (Hon.  Secretary)  then 
read  the  following  “message”  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  : — 

“11th  June,  1875. 

“ The  question  of  the  possibility  or  advantage  of  a 
fusion  between  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
and  this  Association  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
committee,  when  they  were  informed  that  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  had  appointed  a sub- 
committee to  confer  with  a sub-committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  subject.  A sub-committee  of  members  of 
the  Association  was  accordingly  appointed,  and  the  sub- 
committee have  met  and  conferred. 

The  following  report,  dealing  with  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  committee,  has  been  furnished  by 
the  sub-committee.  In  submitting  it  to  the  members  of 1 


the  Association,  the  committee  desire  to  express  their 
general  approval  of  it s contents,  and  to  state  that  they 
wish  to  co-operate  with  the  Institute  in  every  possible 
way,  keeping  clear  of  any  attempt  to  rival  that  body.  It 
will  always  be  their  endeavour  to  induce  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  become  members  of  the 
Institute.” 

" To  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Association, 

4th  June,  1875. 

Gentlemen, — Wo  beg  to  report  the  result  of  our  c >n- 
sideration  on  the  subjects  referred  to  us  by  the  committee 
in  the  resolution  of  the  16th  April,  1876. 

1st.  With  reference  to  the  suggested  fusion  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  Association. 

We  have  taken  into  consideration  the  scheme  suggested 
by  Mr.  T.  Cbatfeild  Clarke,  which  has  been  already 
reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  such  a fusion  would  be  cither  desirable 
or  possible.  We  consider  that  it  would  imperil  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Association,  owing  to  the  control  under 
which  its  work  would  be  carried  on,  and  so  radical  a change 
in  its  constitution  might  paralyse  its  energy  for  years. 
We  cannot  recommend  the  members  to  part  with  their 
present  independence  of  action,  in  which  we  recognise  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Association  has  attained  such 
great  success. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  that  would  be 
gained  by  a joint  and  unanimous  action  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession in  securing  and  maintaining  professional  status, 
awarding  honours,  promoting  education,  and  accumula- 
ting the  results  of  study  and  experience;  but  such  united 
action  does  not  at  present  appear  possible,  and  it  is  un- 
nece.-sary  to  speculate  as  to  the  future. 

2nd.  With  reference  to  the  question  referred  to  us, 
‘whether  a scheme  on  the  basis  of  co-opei ation  rather 
than  fusion  is  worthy  of  consideration  ’ : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Association  to  stand  apart  from  any  action  by  the  pro- 
fession or  the  Institute  in  which  the  Association  can  render 
any  assistance  ; nor  do  we  anticipate  any  such  disposition 
in  the  future.  The  relation  between  the  two  societies  is 
quite  free  from  any  antagonism  or  rivalry.  Still,  as  each 
Society  has,  and  should  keep  to,  its  special  sphere  of 
action,  co-operation  could  only  take  place  in  such  matters 
as  (A)  An  interchange  of  invitations,  by  which  members 
of  ei  her  Society  would  be  at  liberty  to  attend  lectures  or 
other  general  meetings  of  both  Societies  ; and,  occasionally, 
joint  meetings  of  the  two  Societies  might  be  held  for  the 
discussion  of  suitable  subjects  ; (B)  the  abandonment  by 
the  Institute  of  its  class  of  students,  the  Association  being 
recognised  in  the  place  of  the  same,  and  assisted  by  such 
influence  and  privileges  as  the  Institute  can  give  to  it; 
(C)  the  joint  use  of  the  libraries  by  the  members  of  both 
Societies, — that  of  the  Institute  for  reference,  and  that  of 
the  Association  for  circulation,  with  such  arrangements  as 
would  secure  the  extension  and  best  use  of  each ; (D) 
joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  two  Societies  in  order  to 
obtain  a better  system  as  to  awarding  prizes. 

Other  similar  modes  of  co-operation  might  be  suggested, 
which  could  be  carried  out  without  affecting  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  either  Society;  but  any  attempt  to 
obtain  an  ofliciul  connexion  between  the  two  Societies 
would  not  materially  assist  either,  whilst  there  might  be 
danger  of  the  le^s  powerful  being  injuriously  controlled,  or 
of  a collision  of  opinions  or  interests. —We  are,  gentlemen, 
yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  George  H.  Birch, 

John  S.  Quilter, 
Bowes  A.  Paice, 

8.  Flint  Clarkson, 
Edward  G.  Hayes.” 

Mr.  Qailter  announced  his  intention  at  the  next 
meeting  of  moving  a resolution  affecting  Rule  5 
of  the  Association  ; after  which  several  officers 
were  nominated  to  serve  on  the  Committee  for 
the  next  Session,  the  president  for  the  year  pro- 
posed being  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter. 

Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  stated  that  the  annual 
dinner  would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  30th 
inst.,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant;  and  that  the 
annual  fortnightly  excursion  of  the  members 
would  start  on  the  30th  of  August.  With  regard 
to  the  Saturday  afternoon  visits,  the  last  of  the 
season  would  take  place  on  the  19th  inst.,  when 
the  members  would  visit  Christ  Church,  West- 
minster Bridge-road. 

Professor  Lewis  then  read  a paper  on  “ What 
a Student’s  Course  in  Architecture  should  be,” 
a report  of  which  we  give  below. 


“ WHA.T  A STUDENT’S  COURSE  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  SHOULD  BE.” 

Professor  Lewis,  after  a few  introductory 
remarks,  said  that  he  would,  in  the  first  place, 
ascertain  clearly  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
then  see  how  students  could  best  work  up  to  them. 
He  assumed  the  common  case  of  a youth,  fond 
of  drawing,  charmed  with  the  picturesqueness  or 
splendour  of  our  grand  old  buildings,  or  am- 
bitious of  the  distinction  to  be  acquired  by 
designing  new.  In  his  views  every  feeling  was 
subordinated  to  that  of  the  artist.  All  his  train- 
ing, so  far  as  his  inclination  went,  was  limited 
to  that.  Then  he  found,  when  he  came  to  the 
real  working  life  of  an  architect,  that  he  had 
painfully  to  work  up  again  many  a branch  of  study 
which  he  had  abandoned  before  he  knew  how  it 
would  aid  him  in  the  profession  which  he  chose. 
The  classics,  for  any  branch  of  it  beyond  the  mere 
routine ; mathematics,  for  calculating  the  strength 
of  materials  and  their  strains;  the  rudiments  of 
the  physical  sciences,  for  understanding  the 
nature  of  materials ; and  so  on.  Or,  take  the 
case  (more  common,  perhaps,  and  more  to  their 
purpose)  of  a youth  or  his  parents,  who  had 


clearly  before  them  the  fact  that  much  beyond 
an  architect’s  training  would  be  required ; but, 
uncertain  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  that 
would  be  wanted,  or  the  steps  by  which  it  could 
best  be  attained.  Now,  in  the  first  place  (and 
the  point  was  of  more  real  importance  than 
perhaps  it  appeared  to  be),  they  wanted  to  take 
their  place  in  society  on  equal  terms  with  the 
members  of  other  professions,  and  to  do  this 
they  must  equal  others  in  knowledge,  who  had  a 
concise  test  as  to  what  that  knowledge  was  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  subjects  given  for  examination 
at  the  entrance  to  them,  no  matter  what  the  pro- 
fession might  be.  The  army,  the  law,  medicine,  each 
examination  showed  that  its  members  were  ex- 
pected to  have  some  knowledge  of  classics  and 
modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  physical 
sciences,  English  history,  and  literature.  In 
special  cases,  such  as  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
College,  and  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers, the  examination  was  very  severe,  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  drawing  was  also  required. 
But  the  list  which  he  had  given  above  was  sug- 
gested, if  not  absolutely  required,  in  all.  They 
might  say  that  all  this  was  true,  but  that  an. 
artist  held  his  position  in  society  by  his  artist 
work  only,  and  if  that  were  worth  the  having,  he 
kept  that  position,  whether  he  were  learned  or 
not.  But  the  Association  would  all  bear  him  (the 
speaker)  out  in  saying  that  in  most  cases  they 
met  in  an  accomplished  artist  an  accomplished 
gentleman  ; and  he  need  scarcely  say  that  one 
at  least  of  the  leaders  amongst  the  artists  might 
almost  lay  claim  to  be  a worthy  successor  to  the 
Admirable  Crichton.  He  assumed,  then,  the 
necessity  of  an  education  equal  to  that  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  most  likely  to  meet  in  the 
world  as  friends  or  as  clients.  Now,  how  was 
this  knowledge  to  be  obtained  ? He  supposed, 
again,  the  question  to  be  asked  by  the  parent 
proposing  to  bring  up  his  son  essentially  aB  an 
architect,  was  that  he  believed  all  that  was  then 
wanted  for  the  young  intended  student  was  the 
ordinary  education  of  an  English  gentleman, 
supplemented  with  some  special  instruction  in 
drawing,  and  somewhat  more  in  science  than 
was  usually  given.  He  should  bo  sorry  to  think 
otherwise ; for  of  all  the  modes  of  cramping- 
genius,  he  believed  an  absolutely  technical  school 
to  be  about  the  worst.  Obtain  first,  he  went  on 
to  say,  a good  primary  groundwork  in  knowledge 
generally,  and  let  technical  work  come  after.  To 
go  one  step  further,  his  decided  feeling  was  that 
nowhere  was  this  primary  education  to  be  so  weli 
acquired  as  at  their  great  universities.  He  knew 
their  shortcomings  in  the  matters  of  drawing  and 
science.  But  all  this  was  being  amended,  and 
when  they  had  seen  SirDigby  Wyatt  a professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  witnessed  the  brilliant  success 
of  Mr.  Ruskin  at  Oxford,  they  might  be  sure  that 
art  would  receive  more  care  there  than  ever  it 
had  before.  Anyhow,  be  it  little  or  much,  as 
much  attention  was  paid  to  art  and  science  at 
the  universities  as  they  were  likely  to  find  else- 
where. He  did  not  say  that  in  passing  through 
them  any  one  must  have  obtained  what  was 
wanted.  To  many,  no  doubt,  all  training  there 
was  useless,  so  must  all  training  anywhere  be  to 
many;  but  college  life  implied  discipline,  tests 
by  frequent  examinations,  contact  with  clever 
men,  and  an  atmosphere,  if  he  might  so  express 
it,  of  learning,  which  could  not  be  obtained  else- 
where. He  might  be  allowed  to  speak  of  his  own 
experience  after  what  might  be  called,  he  sup- 
posed, a tolerably  successful  career;  and  the 
greatest  want  which  be  had  felt,  and  felt  bitterly 
many  a time  at  his  first  start  in  life,  was  his  not 
having  been  to  a university.  He  told  them  fairly 
that  some  amongst  them  who  had  been  there, 
did  not  value  it  as  he  did.  He  spoke  simply 
from  his  own  experience  in  the  particular  path 
of  life  in  which  it  was  gained,  and  in  which  most 
of  his  fellow  workers  were  university  men.  He 
knew,  too,  that  university  life  necessitated  a later 
start  in  the  strictly  professional  life  than  would 
otherwise  be  required.  No  doubt  it  did  ; but  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  time  was  wasted.  No  one 
would  trust  a youth  with  work  worth  having  until 
years  after  college  life  had  ended ; and  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  three  years  time  of  study  in 
early  life  would  prove  of  incalculable  value  after- 
wards. In  a public  Bchool  there  were,  of  course, 
much  the  same  opportunities  of  study  as  at  college; 
frequent  examinations  as  tests  ; and  something 
of  the  same  prestige  in  after-life  as  a university 
gave.  But,  as  to  schools  generally,  he  could  say 
nothing,  simply  because  their  status  varied  in 
every  conceivable  way,  both  as  to  the  kind  of 
knowledge  given  and  the  way  of  giving  it.  No 
doubt  there  was  little  special  training  anywhere; 
and  an  amusing  instance,  bearing  directly  upon 
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hia  subject,  was  given  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Cambridge  examiners.  They  examined  4,283 
boys  and  girls  at  114  centres,  so  that  the  range 
was  a large  one;  and,  as  an  instance  of  what 
an  architect  would  learn  in  the  way  of  drawing, 
they  noted  that  many  candidates  drew  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  and 
that  many  who  had  evidently  heard  that  certain 
lines  ought  to  converge  to  a point,  proceeded  to 
make  them  do  so  accordingly,  but  with  remark- 
able rapidity.  And  what  an  architect  would 
learn  as  to  his  common  work  might  be  seen  by 
another  question,  viz.,  what  quantity  of  paper 
would  be  required  to  paper  the  sides  of  a room 
of  a given  size  and  height  P Thereupon  almost  all 
the  girls,  and  many  of  the  boys,  set  to  work  at 
once,  either  to  find  the  area  of  the  room  or  its 
cubical  contents.  Now  there  was  nothing  diffi- 
cult in  the  question.  Arithmetic  and  drawing 
had  Bimply  been  learnt  parrot-like,  and  no 
attempt  h-ad  been  made  to  adapt  their  working  to 
the  common  uses  of  life.  Such,  no  doubt,  were 
the  shortcomings  of  the  schools  in  which  most  of 
their  young  architects,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
must  be  educated  ; but  the  mere  fact  that  suoh 
, shortcomings  were  now  brought  to  light  was  an 
earnest  that  they  were  likely  to  be  amended. 
Now,  a3  to  the  student,  when  he  began  work — 
he  said  nothing  now  as  to  their  English  system 
of  pupilage  as  compared  with  the  foreign 
one  of  the  Academy — pupilage  was  that  to 
wLich  they  were  accustomed,  and  whether 
it  was  best  (and  he  confessed  that  he  thought  it 
was)  or  not,  they  must  take  it  as  they  fouud  it. 
Now  what  did  a student  learn  in  an  architect’s 
office  P So  far  as  teaching  went,  he  had  corn- 


touched.  Let  them  use  themselves  to  sketch 
without  compass  or  rule,  except,  of  course,  in 
measured  drawings,  and  they  would  find  that 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  do  without  them,  and 
their  work  would  be  more  free,  and,  in  the  main, 
more  true.  Now  to  work  out  what  he  meant  ol 
the  extreme  value  of  sketching.  First,  they 
must,  from  absolute  necessity,  get  the  general 
outline,  and  thus  they  could  Btudy  the  effect  of 
the  mass,  irrespective  of  details,  much  as  they 
did  when  they  studied  an  outline,  boldly  marked 
out  by  moonlight  against  the  sky,  whilst  its 
details  were  hidden  by  the  gloom.  No  one  could 
draw  a graceful  outline  thus  without  its  giving  him 
a practical  lesson  in  design.  Then  came  theimport- 
ant  details  of  doors  and  windows,  showing  more 
delicate  contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  Putin  the 
joints  of  the  masonry  or  other  work,  and  they 
had  the  construction.  Then  came  the  ornamental 
parts,  and  these  would  show  how  the  constructive 
and  other  main  lines  were  emphasised,  not 
hidden ; and  thus  they  got  the  whole  history  of 
the  structure  in  their  minds,  whilst  its  likeness 
was  being  formed  by  their  pencils.  He  thought 
so  very  much  of  the  effect  of  sketching  in  the 


however  small,  to  study,  however  slightly,  so  dry 
a subject  as  mathematics.  Very  joyous  to  the 
student  must  be  Professor  Huxlev’s  idea  of  it, 
and  he  (Professor  Lewis)  quite  admitted  that 
their  grand  old  groined  roofs,  and  other  triumphs 
of  Mediaeval  construction,  were  achieved  without 
their  aid.  But  then  they  could  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  this  construction  was  perfected  by 
repeated  trials  and  repeated  failures,  which 
established  those  rules  which  modern  science 
had  reduced  to  a matter  of  rote;  and  he  must 
be  blind  indeed  to  what  is  passing  around  him 
who  would  attempt  to  vie  with  the  bold  con- 
struction of  the  engineers,  and  yet  ignore  the 
science  by  which  alone  that  bold  construction 
might  be  safely  tried.  In  this  matter  of  construc- 
tion the  want  of  supplemental  teaching  was 
equally  great  as  in  drawing;  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
suggest  the  proper  mode  of  supplying  it.  Special 
courses  of  lectures  upon  the  various  subjects  to 
be  studied  seemed  to  be  the  most  obvious  one; 
but  he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  they 
were  not  over-lectured  as  it  was ; and,  in  any 
case,  he  doubted  their  meeting  the  requirements 
needed.  His  own  view  was  that  they  wanted 


not  do  it  too  much.  He  must  decline  to  enter 


monly  found,  though  there  were  no  doubt  bright  into  the  invidious  question  as  to  where  power  of 
exceptions,  just  nothing.  No  one  as  a rule  | freehand  drawing  was  acquired,  but  one  exception 

to  this  he  could  fairly  make  in  the  Royal 


taught;  the  pupil  Bimply  picked  up  what  he 
could  from  the  work  that  was  going  on  in  the 
office,  and  from  his  fellow  pupils  or  assistants 
there,  having  at  rare  intervals  a little  bit  of  ad- 
vice and  instruction  from  his  master.  He  spoke 
feelingly,  for  he  had  none.  The  drawings  and 
specifications  on  which  he  had  to  work  were,  for 
j the  most  part,  dry  and  well  nigh  unintelligible 
( to  him,  and  if  he  had  entered  the  profession  with 
j enthusiastic  feelings  in  respect  to  it,  his  ardour 
{ too  often  got  damped  at  the  outset.  Was  this 
1 beginning  of  the  technical  education  right  ? He 
| thought  not ; but  the  fact  was  as  he  had  stated  ; 

I and  so  let  them  learn  what  was  to  be  acquired 
I out  of  the  office.  Undoubtedly,  first,  the  power 
I of  being  able  to  draw  from  the  buildings  which 
l they  ought  to  study,  and  then  open  out  to  them- 
: selves  the  secret  of  their  beauty,  was  the  re- 
verse.  He  said  nothing  now  of  drawing  from  the 
I life— the  finest  way  no  doubt  to  train  the  hand 
and  the  eye  to  the  perception  of  what  was  most 
! beautiful  inform.  Now  not  only  in  drawing  could 
i they  realise  to  themselves  the  secrets  of  the  de- 
•\  sign,  but  in  sketching  a building  or  a detail  in 
i the  way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  sketched,  they 
I could  not  fail  to  perceive  which  were  the  most 
important  of  the  outlines,  how  the  skeleton  was 
i filled  up  by  the  ornaments  added  to  them,  how 
■ the  whole  system  of  the  construction  was  carried 
j out,  and  how  for  themselves  they  might  pro. 
duce  such  effects  in  their  designs.  In  no  way, 
so  well  as  by  a careful  drawing  of  the  thing  itself, 
i could  they  ascertain  this.  He  did  not  say  that 
:i  good  sketching  must  result  in  all  this.  A man 
I might  have  the  power  of  appreciating  the 
beautiful,  but  the  power  to  create  it  was 
i vastly  different,  and  the  above  result  might, 
i perhaps,  not  be  gained.  But  sure  he  was  that 
no  one  was  able  to  design  (except  by  chance) 

I a thing  worth  looking  at,  unless  he  had  mastered 
'i  the  principles  on  which  such  things  should  be 
i done,  and  no  way  was  so  likely  to  lead  him  to 
Ijthis  as  the  habit  of  carefully  sketching,  first  to 
I get  the  perspective  effect  of  the  masses,  and 
;then,  if  need  be,  by  measured  drawings,  worked 
to  scale  on  the  spot.  He  was  pleased  to  see  that 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Institute,  and  the  Pugin 
nmemorial  prize,  were  usually  well  competed  for, 
as  the  requirements  of  the  competitors  for  them, 
as  carried  out  by  the  Institute,  gave  just  what 
liseemed  to  him  to  be  wanted.  And,  in  speaking 
iof  sketching,  he  would  ask  them  to  take  from 
him  a few  words  of  advice,  which  long  practice 
entitled  him,  perhaps,  to  give,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  had  already  regulated  the  practice  of 
:most  there — never  alter  or  add  to  a sketch  unless 
the  actual  thing  sketched  was  before  them. 
They  never  could  be  sure  that  in  what  was 
. called  finishing  a sketch  they  had  not  added  or 
omitted  something,  trifling  it  might,  perhaps, 
seem  at  the  time,  but  possibly  important  after 
all.  Make  pretty  copies  if  they  thought  it 
i worth  the  trouble,  but  leave  the  original  un- . 


f j r .°f  a yTg  TCIHfe0t'  ?at  he,  ^ad  ven-  somothiDg  that  would  come  more  home  to  them 
tured  to  bring  a few  sketches  here  of  his  own,  | and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  originally  took 
not  as  possessing  any  artxstic  merit,  but  serving  the  clauses  in  an  ordinary  specification  as  the 

only  to  show  how  easily  rule  and  compass  might  [basis  of  the  more  elementary  of  his  college 

wnnRWl111 S-ed  *rth  af/f  ia  Ittle  pract,ce\  He  lectureB-  But  anything  of  this  oort  seemed  to 
would  advise  them  not  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  , him  to  require  to  bo  supplemented  by  something 
sketching,  and  of  measuring  and  drawing  details  | which  would  bring  the  student  face  to  face  with 
“°  scale  on  the  spot.  Most  of  the  eminent . his  actual  work,  and  his  view  was  that  this 
architects  had  sketched  through  their  whole  would  best  be  done  by  extending  the  system 
career,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  could  which  had  already  been  of  much  use  here,  viz., 

of  visits  to  large  buildings  in  progress,  not  look- 
ing upon  them  as  mere  matters  of  pleasure,  but  as 
genuine  practical  lessons,  given  with  the  working 
examples  before  them,  by  a thoroughly  competent 
person,  who  should  make  a complete  analysis  of 
materials  and  construction  as  much  a matter  of 
business  as  though  he  were  in  a lecture-room. 
Supplement  these  by  visits  to  iron  foundries, 
brickfields,  workshops,  and  so  on,  still  under 
skilled  guidance,  and  then  have  the  formulas  and 
other  such  matters  worked  out  here  as  a wind-up 
in  a way  somewhat  of  lectures  and  teaching.  The 
lecturer  must,  no  doubt,  be  a paid  one,  and  the 
work  would  be  too  great  for  the  Association  to 
undertake  ; but  he  thought  that  it  might  well  be 
tried  by  the  Institute,  and  be  of  more  value  and 
interest  than  any  series  of  ordinary  lectures  ; 
and  this  system,  if  approved,  might  be  after- 
wards worked  in  the  country  also,  and  so  give  to 
students  much  greater  opportunities  than  they 
at  present  possessed  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
They  wanted  then,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  as  a 
supplement  to  their  office  work,— first,  such  lec- 


Academy.  Wherever  else  they  might  study,  the 
Royal  Academy  would  always  bo  the  fountain  of 
honour  in  art,  and  to  become  one  of  its  students 
was  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  every  young 
architect.  He  knew  well  that  his  own  first  start 
in  life  was  given  to  him  by  one  of  its  medals,  and 
Mr.  Spiers  and  Mr.  Watson  would  doubtless  tell 
them  much  the  same.  He  knew  its  shortcomings ; 
and  the  success  of  Professor  Poynter’s  Slade 
school  was  an  emphatic  protest  against  them. 
But  in  architectural  drawing,  simply,  they  had 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  a colleague,  Mr.  Spiers, 
in  whose  zeal  and  talents  they  might  safely  rely 
on  doing  the  best  that  was  likely  to  be  done  for 
them.  Once  in  the  Royal  Academy  its  prizes  and 
all  its  sources  were  open  to  them,  and  they 
got  there  much  that  they  could  not  obtain  else- 
where in  most  departments  of  art.  In  drawing 
from  the  life  and  from  the  antique,  he  believed, 


pre-eminent.  As  to  the  Instory  and  literature  , history  and  principles  of  art  and  construction  in 

““d  ‘h,e  6le”“ts  01  construe,  a large  way,  thus  receiving  a clear,  general  view 

MmeUdn-  /■’  7 T , T haV,°  tbe  subject ; and  then  have  the  details  worked 

something  as  to  the  lectures  at  King  s and  out  on  the  spot,  item  by  item,  in  a thoroughly 

University  Colleges  and  he  purposely  had  this  ! practical  manner.  Their  own  system  of  classed 
lecture  postponed  because  it  was  his  intention  by  which  they  could  test  their  knowledge  with 


to  resign  his  professorship  at  the  end  of  this 
session,  and  then  he  could  have  spoken  more 
freely,  of  his  own  part,  at  least.  For  various 
reasons  he  had  not  done  bo,  and  thus  his  mouth 


each  other,  would  supply  the. rest.  Now,  as  to 
the  examination.  He  took  a special  interest  in 
this,  not  only  as  having  been  one  of  the  earliest 
examiners,  in  company  with  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and 


sTthS’^h  hTf  V t0tiiS;  ***•“*>*  Aahpitel,  butSnTe “i„To  happen™ 
Bay  this  much,  had  he  known  of  these  lectures  it  was  during  his  hoc.  secretaryship  at  the  Insti- 
when  he  was  a pupil, and  had  gone  through  such  tute  that  the  Council  put  the?  eramination 
a course  as  that  of  Professors  Donaldson  and  j forward  as  a definite  object  of  the  Institute  to 
Kerr  and  had  these  gentlemen  pointed  out  to  work  out.  Now  he  knew  well  the  objections  to 
him  the  l6“*ng  fac-s  which  ho  ought  to  know,  it,  and  the  shortcomings  of  all  eliminations  — 
they  would  have  suggested  many  a subject  of  those  at  least  conducted  on  the  English  plan  No 

which  hewas  well-nigh  ignorant  untiilongafter  doubt  they  narrowed  to  some  extent  the  study 

the  daS  "n  hlm  7 T7  ,deal  °f  g70pil,S  ' °f  “^particular  subject,  and  led  to  a system  5 
™,S77  I1  IT  taught  him  with  a little  cramming  for  any  one  part  of  it  selected.  So  much 
hl7  oO  eaily  life,  much  that  only  came  to  . he  fairly  knew  was  this  the  case,  that  every  etam. 
h™  Jft  *7  expenen“-  °f a,  often  dearly  | iner  of  large  practice  soon  found  out  that  if,  e.g., 

“ ...  ' he  suggested  for  any  subject  a particular  author’ 


bought.  He  spoke  now  only  of  the  history  of 
their  art,  not  design.  That  at  least  was  a 
delicate  thing  to  try  to  teach.  On  the  one  hand, 
teaching  might  lead  to  an  academic  formalism  ; 
on  the  other,  a habit  of  regarding  too  much  the 
details  of  a style,  and  thus  working  in  a narrow 
and  contracted  way.  In  this  matter  of  art  be 
knew  of  no  such  admirable  way  of  learning 
as  that  for  which  they  owed  so  much  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe.  Under  such  a guide,  with  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a building  under  different 
aspects  of  light  and  shade,  and  from  various  points 
of  view,  not  only  could  the  varying  effects  of  per- 
spective be  studied,  but  the  value  of  every  detail 
was  brought  home  to  the  student  in  a way  which  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  expect  from  any  lectui'es  in  a 
room.  With  regard  to  the  more  practical  part  of 
the  subject,  he  knew  well  how  a youth,  looking  at 
architecture  merely  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,  felt 
how  like  drudgery  it  was  to  turn  for  a time, 


that  author  alone  would  be  read  up.  If  he  nar. 
rowed  the  reference  to  one  volume  of  that  author, 
then  the  volume  only  would  be  read,  and  so  on 
to  a very  conceivable  extent.  Of  greater  import- 
ance was  another  objection,  which  bad,  be  knew, 
led  some  men  of  eminence  to  look  with  disfavour 
upon  that  part  of  the  examination  which 
embraced  drawing.  They  doubted  the  power  of 
any  examiner  to  assign  proper  and  exact  places 
of  merit  to  designs,  worked  out  in  various  styles, 
and  feared  that  the  students’  work  would  be 
influenced  by  the  known  feelings  of  the  examiner. 
These  difficulties  certainly  did  not  present  them- 
selves in  his  (Professor  Lewis’s)  experience,  and 
he  thought  that  he  might  say  the  same  of  others. 
But  the  examination  had  to  him  a prospective 
advantage  beyond  the  mere  learning.  Tie 
published  list  of  questions  would  show  clearly 
to  any  intending  student  exactly  the  kind  of 
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knowledge  which  would  be  of  real  use  to  him, 
and  also  the  technical  reason  for  its  use,  and, 
in  after  life,  invite  him  to  keep  up  some 
branches  of  knowledge  which  otherwise  he 
might  neglect.  In  conclusion,  the  Professor 
said,  the  case  seemed  to  him  to  be  this.  A 
student  before  entering  an  office  required  a 
wood  ordinary  education,  but  with  a much 
greater  knowledge  of  drawing  and  science  than 
was  usually  obtained.  But  as  to  the  technical 
training,  which  the  architect  required  after- 
wards, Professor  Lewis  was  more  at  a loss. 
In  few  instances  did  the  pupil  gain  this  in  the 
ordinary  routine  of  office  work,  and  he  must 
learn  what  he  could  from  his  fellow-pupils  or 
assistants,  or  seek  for  it  elsewhere.  And  beyond 
the  office  there  was  no  definite  place  to  be 
pointed  out  in  which  he  could  acquire  it.  The 
three  years’  course  of  engineering  at  King’s  and 
University  Colleges  supplied  much  of  it,  no  doubt, 
but  few  young  architects  would  afford  time  for 
this,  and  drawing,  so  important  to  them, 
occupied  but  a small  place  in  the  course,  and, 
so  far  as  at  present  existed,  he  must  rely 
upon  such  applications  of  learning  as  such  classes 
gave  him ; even  were  the  means  to  be  obtained, 
they  could  scarcely  be  of  much  avail,  unless  it 
were  a recognised  custom  to  allow  the  pupil  more 
time  to  study  than  he  had  usually  now.  Offer 
what  inducements  one  might,  it  would  only  be 
those  young  men  who  had  greater  energy  than 
usual  who  would  set  to  at  hard  work  after  their 
office  work  was  done.  But,  if  time  were  allowed, 
he  thought  that  some  such  means  as  the  lessons 
on  the  spot,  by  such  a man  as  Mr.  Sharpe,  in 
art,  and  by  others  on  construction,  would  go  a 
good  way  towards  supplying  what  was  required. 
These  might  be  of  modest  proportions,  as  com- 
pared with  the  grand  academic  education  of  the 
Continent,  but  after  all  it  would  be  merely 
carrying  out  their  work  pretty  much  in  a 
thoroughly  English  way,  viz.,  that  of  submitting 
themselves  loyally  to  some  one  teacher,  a leader 
in  whom  they  could  put  faith,  and  then,  for 
working  out  the  details,  relying  upon  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Robins  said  that  they  must  all  have  had 
an  immense  sympathy  with  the  principles  which 
Professor  Lewis  had  just  laid  down.  The  system 
adopted  in  England  of  apprenticeships  was  very 
different  from  that  abroad,  which  he  thought 
should  not  be  the  case.  He  considered  that 
there  was  a speciality  in  art  as  well  as  in  other 
things,  which  was  very  important  to  them,  and 
a specialty  in  the  architectural  profession  he 
considered  might  be  carried  on  with  advantage 
to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  stated  that  one  of  the  earliest 
recollections  he  had,  as  a student,  was  that  of  a 
kindly  smile  and  friendly  nod  which  one  always 
got  from  Professor  Lewis.  With  regard  to  the 
subject  before  them,  he  would  venture  to  make 
a suggestion  as  to  the  period  of  terms  of  their 
articles  at  one  office,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
too  long, — three  or  five  years  in  one  office  becom- 
ing rather  monotonous  to  a student.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  period  of  education  should  be 
shortened ; on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  much 
longer ; but  he  would  recommend  that  a student 
should  only  remain  in  one  office  a single  year, 
which  was  an  uncommonly  bad  thing  for  the 
master,  but  the  best  thing  for  the  student. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  agreed  with  Professor  Lewis 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  pro- 
fession if  a large  number  of  its  members  were 
educated  at  the  universities.  As  to  supple- 
menting their  course,  University  and  King’s 
Colleges  had  been  referred  to,  and  he  thought 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  spend  a year  or  two  at 
either  of  these  colleges,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  every  architect.  If  this  could 
not  be  done,  the  next  best  thing  was  to  attend 
evening  lectures,  and  he  was  in  hopes,  some  time 
or  other,  that  the  Institute  would  establish  a 
course  on  purely  technical  subjects.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  years,  as  a rule,  students  did 
not  know  what  to  do ; but  he  would  urge  upon 
them  the  necessity  and  importance  of  learning 
to  think  for  themselves.  With  regard  to  archi- 
tectural examinations,  there  had  not  been  that 
Buccess  in  this  respect  which  was  hoped  for. 
Since  Professor  Lewis  first  started  the  archi- 
tectural examination,  there  had  been  many 
changes  made  in  it  in  accordance  with  views 
expressed  by  this  Association.  At  the  recent 
examination,  when  there  was  not  one  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way,  for  every  possible  facility  had 
been  given  in  the  matter,  only  five  students  pre- 
sented themselves.  Did  students  now  think  that 
the  examination  was  hopeless  ? It  was  perfectly 
useless  for  the  Institute  to  continue  examinations 


if  such  a small  number  again  came  forward.  The 
main  value  of  the  examination  was,  that  it  gave 
an  end  and  aim  for  all  the  study  done  at  the 
Association.  A committee  of  the  Institute  were 
again  going  to  take  up  the  question  of  their 
prizes,  and  he  trusted  that  the  students  would, 
during  that  time  think  over  the  matter. 

Mr.  Ferrey  considered  that  an  immense  bene- 
fit was  gained  by  architects  visiting  works  which 
were  in  progress,  for  such  experience  was  invalu- 
able, and  could  not  be  obtained  by  any  amount 
of  book-work.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Tarver  as  to  a pupil  being  only  one  year  in  an 
office,  and  thought  that  three  years  was  not  at 
all  too  long. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  architect  to  be  accompanied  to  brick-fields, 
timber-yards,  &c.,  by  some  competent  man, 
who  could  in  a short  time  give  him  a full 
knowledge  of  any  technicalities  during  such 
visits,  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  him- 
self and  his  clients  hereafter. 

Mr.  Watson  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  much 
of  their  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  of  having  a 
very  large  syllabus  before  tbem,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  He  believed  there  was  nothing 
more  valuable  to  students  making  their  first 
steps  in  tli9  architectural  profession  than  these 
examinations.  The  system  of  pupilage  in  ar- 
chitecture had  worked  extremely  well ; it  had 
many  defects,  but  what  were  they  going  to  put 
in  its  place  ? In  London  there  were  extraor- 
dinary facilities  for  acquiring  a professional  edu- 
cation, and  an  examination  was  certainly 
necessary,  for  it  was  a test  of  education. 

Mr.  Quilter  would  not  advocate  specialities  in 
architecture  until  the  architects  had  received 
their  qualifications.  When  this  was  done  they 
could  devote  themselveB  to  special  branches  of 
the  profession. 

Professor  Lewis,  in  reply,  said  that  what 
students  clearly  wanted  was  something  more  than 
a mere  communion  of  fellowship  between  them- 
selves ; some  one  at  the  head  who  could  teach 
them  something  that  they  did  not  know.  With 
respect  to  visits  to  buildings,  it  really  seemed  to 
him  this  was  the  most  practical  way  of  giving 
practical  education.  If  they  went  to  a building, 
and  the  architect  showed  them  round  it,  that  was 
not  sufficient;  but  they  required  a paid  instructor 
to  minutely  explain  everything  in  connexion  with 
the  building.  The  lectures  afterwards  were 
extremely  necessary,  and  he  assumed  that  they 
had  known  sufficient  of  the  rudiments  of  science  to 
thoroughly  understand  what  they  were  told. 


FOREIGN  TIMBER* 

About  a year  ago  Lord  Derby  addressed  a 
circular  to  her  Majesty’s  representatives  abroad, 
requesting  information  as  to  foreign  timber, 
including  timber  used  for  shipbuilding,  house 
construction,  and  railway  purposes ; and  answers 
have  now  been  received  from  a considerable 
number  of  Consuls  and  Secretaries  of  Legation, 
and  have  been  published  in  a Blue  Book,  portions 
of  which  we  have  already  printed.  Some  of 
these  reports  are  very  meagre,  and  replies  have 
not,  apparently,  come  to  hand  from  Russia, 
Italy,  Turkey,  or  Spain  ; but,  from  those  which 
have  been  printed,  a very  fair  idea  may  be  derived 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  forests  of  Europe 
at  the  present  time,  and  of  the  probable  state 
of  the  timber  supply  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  first  point  which  strikes  the  reader  is  the 
almost  unanimous  testimony  which  is  given  that 
the  European  forest  area  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
This  is  thh  case  in  Austro-Hungary,  where  the 
decrease  is  attributed  to  “ The  wanton  and  irra- 
tional destruction  of  the  timber  by  the  peasants.” 
It  is  stated  that  in  France  about  three-fifths  of 
the  woodlands  owned  by  private  persons  (and 
most  French  forests  are  iu  private  hands)  pro- 
duce only  underwood  and  brushwood,  and  that, 
moreover,  these  woodlands  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, “ partly  owing  to  the  small  value  of  the  under- 
wood, and  partly  owing  to  the  frequent  division 
of  properties,  which  renders  the  planting  of  trees 
with  the  view  of  allowing  them  to  grow  into 
timber  an  unremunerative  undertaking.”  Indeed, 
France  has  to  import  almost  all  the  timber  she 
requires  for  building,  and  there  is  generally  a 
difference  of  from  130,000,000  to  140,000,000 
between  her  exports  and  imports  of  wood.  In 
Sweden,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
forest  area  is  diminishing,  its  productive  power 
is  becoming  rapidly  smaller,  owing  to  the  indis- 
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criminate  felling  of  miniature  trees ; and  the 
same  cause  has  led  to  a similar  result  in  Norway. 

In  Switzerland,  also,  it  is  found  that  wood 
is  becoming  scarcer,  owing  to  the  reckless  waste 
attending  its  consumption.  The  same  state  of 
affairs  is  noticeable  everywhere.  As  we  recently 
showed,  the  forests  of  India  have  been  greatly 
damaged  by  the  mode  of  felling  practised  by 
unscrupulous  contractors ; and  in  the  reports 
before  us  we  find  it  stated  that  even  the  vast 
timber-producing  lands  of  the  United  States 
are  being  quickly  exhausted,  on  account  of  the 
waste  of  the  article  for  fuel,  and,  in  a less  degree, 

“ through  running  fires,  the  ravages  of  insects, 
obstructions  in  streams,  and  other  causes.”  It 
is  only  in  countries  like  Prussia  and  its  German 
dependencies,  where  a semi. military  mode  pre- 
vails even  in  the  civil  administration,  that  the 
forests  are  found  in  a satisfactory  condition. 
Thus,  in  Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  the  forestal 
laws  are  almost  as  stringent  as  those  of  Japan, 
where  the  man  who  cuts  down  a tree  must 
immediately  plant  another.  The  Hessian  rule 
is,  that  every  thirty  years,  land  which  has  once 
belonged  to  the  cultivation  of  trees  must  re- 
turn to  its  original  employment ; and  the  police  t 
control  the  cutting  down  of  wood  even  in  private 
forests.  The  consequence  is,  that  “ the  forests 
preserve  their  character  for  being  some  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  boast  some  of  the  finest 
and  healthiest  trees.”  In  Wurtemberg,  a plan 
of  felling  is  drawn  out  annually,  and  the  State 
revierforster  marks  the  wood  to  be  cut  down, 
while  private  forests  cannot  be  brought  into 
cultivation  without  the  express  sanction  of  the 
forest  police  authorities  ; and  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  clearances  are  compelled  to  replant 
the  ground  within  a stated  time ; while  in  cases 
of  non-complianoe  the  area  is  replanted  at  the 
expense  of  the  owner  by  the  police.  By  such 
means  it  is  found  that  the  desired  end  is 
attained;  and  while  our  Government  is  pro- 
posing to  disafforest  great  tracts  like  the  New 
Forest,  the  Governments  of  other  countries  are 
endeavouring  to  preserve  their  forestal  wealth 
by  regulations  and  enactments  of  increasing 
strictness.  Austria  has  abolished  feudal  privi- 
leges, and  repeated  supplementary  decrees  for 
the  protection  of  woodlands  have  lately  been 
issued  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  In 
addition  to  these  measures,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  win  the  approbation  of  landowners  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  people  by  the  establishment 
of  nursery-gardens  and  schools  of  arboriculture, 
whence  teachers  are  disseminated  throughout 
the  empire,  and  by  offering  prizes  both  to  those 
who  have  successfully  replanted  clear  spaces, 
and  to  those  who  exhibit  the  best  seedlings  and 
young  trees  at  exhibitions.  In  Sweden  and 
Norway,  laws  have  been  passed  prohibiting  the 
felling  of  trees  of  smaller  diameter  than  7 in.  at 
16  ft.  from  the  ground ; and  a considerable  sum 
is  annually  voted  to  purchase  private  forest 
lands,  so  that  they  may  be  administered  under 
the  eye  of  the  Government.  The  recently, 
revised  constitution  confers  upon  the  federal 
authorities  of  Switzerland  a right  of  supervision 
over  the  forests  of  the  highlands  ; and,  besides 
devoting  considerable  sums  to  re-wooding  the 
unduly  cleared  portions  of  their  territory,  almost 
all  the  cantons  have  laws  for  the  protection, 
renewal,  and  extension  of  the  forests,  while  un- 
remitting efforts  are  made  to  spread  information  : 
concerning  sylviculture  among  the  masses.  In 
Europe,  at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  provide  suf- 
ficient  timber  without  such  precautionary  mea- 
sures. They  have  been  found  necessary  in  India ; 
and  it  is  only  too  plain  that  even  on  the  American  i 
continent  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  i 
the  ignorant  rapacity  of  the  settlers  must  be 
checked  by  law. 

These  reports  naturally  convey  no  novel  infor- 
mation respecting  the  distribution  and  charao-  . 
teristics  of  the  building  and  trades  timbers  of 
Europe.  Their  authors  have  invariably  been 
indebted  to  standard  works  in  which  the  same 
facts  are  better  stated,  and  the  bald  lists  of 
names  before  us  are  practically  useless  to 
buiiders  and  others  who  want  to  know  where  to  : 
find  abundance  of  suitable  wood  within  easy 
reach  of  the  scene  of  their  operations.  W e are 
only  reminded  of  the  fact,  known  long  ago,  that  : 
the  chief  timber-producing  trees  of  Europe  are 
pines,  oaks,  beeches,  maples,  larches,  birches, 
elms,  alders,  poplars,  limes,  and  a few  others,  ■ 
which  are  equally  familiar.  The  reports  from  the 
American  continent  are  more  interesting.  In  . 
the  report  from  the  United  States  a long  list  is 
given,  containing  the  names  of  285  trees,  of 
which  no  les3  than  thirty-five  are  diversities  of 
oak,  while  other  European  varieties  abound  in 
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similar  profusion.  Mention  is  made  of  an 
abundance  of  walnuts  and  magnolias,  of  iron, 
wood  and  of  mahogany,  satinwood,  and  lignum 
vitae  in  addition ; but  their  names  are  merely 
reoorded,  and  not  a word  is  said  about  their  pro- 
pertiee.  From  Brazil,  however,  we  have  a report 
of  a different  character.  More  than  twenty  trees 
are  noted,  and  some  curious  particulars  are  given 
about  each  of  them.  The  information,  however, 
is  less  practical  than  peculiar.  We  are  told  that 
the  jacaranda  is  the  favourite  timber-tree,  that 
South  American  pines  are  found  near  the  settle- 
ments,  and  that  the  Arueira  ( Schinus  terebintho - 
folus ) is  of  exoessive  hardness,  resists  the 
weather  admirably,  and  takes  a fine  polish. 
Beyond  this  the  foreign  contractor  will  not  be 
indebted  to  her  Majesty’s  representative ; 
although  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
romance  and  folk-lore  of  the  woods  will  be 
interested  to  learn  such  facts  as  that  the  natives 
will  not  burn  the  Cedrela  odorata,  because  they 
believe  that  it  supplied  the  wood  for  the  true 
cross  ; that  they  will  not  sleep  under  the  arueira, 
beliving  it  to  produce  tumours  on  the  face ; and 
that  they  catch  fish  by  intoxicating  them  with 
the  bark  of  the  Tinqui,  which  they  throw  into 
ponds  and  Btreamlets.  The  Cuban  report  is  full 
and  good.  Ninety  trees  are  named,  and  a brief 
description  is  supplied  of  their  properties  and 
common  uses.  Among  others  we  find  the  Acana 
( Bassia  albescens),  a very  hard,  compact,  and  in- 
elastic  wood  which  breaks  vertically.  A piece  a 
yard  long  and  an  inch  square  resisted  a strain  of 
408  lb.,  bending  on  an  arc  of  19  in.  It  makes 
excellent  posts  for  buildings,  and  is  used  also  for 
window  frames.  Next  in  alphabetical  order  we 
have  the  Almendro  ( Laplacea  cur ty ana),  which 
is  hard,  compact,  and  flexible.  It  is  used  for 
beams.  A piece  of  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
just  given  formed  an  arc  of  2 9 in.  under  a weight 
547  lb.,  and  did  not  break  entirely  under  that 
pressure.  Thencomes  the  oedar (Cedrelaodorata), 
which  is  described  as  " very  useful  for  all  car- 
penter’s work,  buildings,  and  cabinet-making,” 
on  account  of  its  freedom  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  its  softness.  The  test  sample  broke 
in  an  arc  of  2 in.,  under  300  lb.  weight.  Ebony 
follows  with  a resistance  of  305  lb.,  at  an  arc  oj 
1 in.  Further  on  we  meet  the  Jaragua  ( Philan - 
thus  myrtiloides) , hard,  oompact,  and  somewhat 
elastio,  which  is  said  to  be  “ everlasting  in  posts.” 

A specimen  of  it  broke  at  583  lb.  strain  in  an 
arc  of  2£  in.  The  Jocuma  ( Sideroxylon  masti- 
cliodend/ron)  is  a hard  wood  used  for  building  and 
all  kinds  of  carpenter’s  work,  while  the  Majaqua 
is  in  so  great  demand  that  it  is  getting  scarce. 

It  grows  very  quickly,  however,  and  if  the 
island  were  at  peace  would  be  replanted.  The 
last  we  shall  name  is  the  Yaba  (Andira  inermis) , 
a hard,  brown  wood,  stated  to  be  indestructible 
under  water  and  underground.  It  resists  300  lb., 
and  bends  3 in.  But  these  are  only  a few  of  the 
best  woods,  and  almost  all  of  the  ninety  named 
may  be  made  serviceable  in  the  arts  of  con- 
struction and  decoration.  A report  of  similar 
I excellence  comes  from  Honduras,  but  it  contains 
i the  names  of  only  thirty-three  different  woods. 
Mahogany  naturally  occupies  the  first  plaoe,  and 
we  find  also  the  familiar  cedar,  pine,  iron-wood, 
oak,  and  fustic.  Among  those  less  known  we 
j have  San  Juan,  a tall  tree,  growing  to  above 
2 ft.  in  diameter,  and  extensively  used  for  build- 
I purposes  ; Sisileon,  a large  tree  with  a red 
durable  wood,  highly  esteemed  by  carpenters; 

I and  Santa  Maria,  a tall  tree,  resembling 
.mahogany,  of  whose  character  it  partakes.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  woods  known  for  wet  works 
: such  as  piles  and  foundations,  contains  no  acid, 

! resists  great  pressure,  and  is  found  at  a short 
distance  from  the  coast.  With  regard  to  Hon- 
| dnras  it  is  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  con- 
siderable export  of  its  woods  the  loss  is  scarcely 
observable,  and  that  beneficent  nature  very 
speedily  repairs  the  destruction  effected  by  the 
I axe. 

i Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  are  in 
a position  to  obtain  reliable  information  and 
i statistics  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary  inquirers,  and  these  reports  contain 
I many  interesting  facts  which  would  not  have 
[ been  made  public  had  not  Lord  Derby  asked  for 
answers  to  his  questions.  But  many  of  the 
; Governments  which  were  applied  to  were  them- 
' Belves  unable  to  reply  to  the  queries  propounded, 
so  that  the  reports  are  much  less  complete  than 
could  have  been  desired.  Running  down  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  we  find  that 
Mr.  French  can  tell  us  comparatively  little  about 
Austro-Hungary.  He  sets  down  the  timber- 
producing  area  of  the  empire  at  19,000,000  of 
, English  acres,  and  estimates  the  total  exports  of 


wood  at  67,400,000  florins  decennially.  Home 
consumption  absorbs  the  most  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  forests.  Brazil  is  so 
wealthy  in  timber  that  the  Government  scarcely 
troubles  itself  about  it;  but  the  Customs  returns 
show  an  average  export  equal  to  about  120,0001. 
in  value,  and  the  quantity  exported  is  on  the 
increase.  Thirty-eight  trees  are  named  for 
building  purposes  which  are  said  to  endure  from 
twenty  to  forty  years,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  been  said  to  last  from  sixty  to  eighty  years. 
Ten  are  marked  as  particularly  fit  for  railway 
“ Frei,ch  official  returns  show  that,  in 
18/3,  England  was  indebted  to  the  sister  country 
,or  cubio  metres  of  building  oak  and 

169,21b  cubic  metres  of  ether  building  wood, 
but,  as  already  stated,  France  has  little  to  give 
away,  and  imports  much  more  than  she  sends 
out.  Information  respecting  Baden,  Hesse, 
Saxony,  and  Prussia  proper  is  scanty,  as  the 
Zollverein  has  the  management  of  all  statistics 
respecting  imported  and  exported  goods  in 
Germany.  According  to  a recent  calculation,  it 
would  appear  that  the  forests  in  Hesse  are  grown 
upon  an  area  equal  to  591,975  English  notes. 
This  statement,  which  is  founded  on  official  data, 
is  rather  startling  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  whole  area  of  the  Grand  Duchy  does  not 
exceed  139^  square  miles,  or  757,120  acres- 
inasmuoh  as  it  only  leaves  162,145  acres  for 
agrarian  purposes.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  area  of  Prussia  is  forest-land,  and  the 
timber  area  of  Saxony  covers  about  1,162,000 
acres.  Mr.  Dering’s  report  from  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  very  full.  The  last  general  measure- 
ment gave  an  areaoovered  with  forest  in  Sweden 
of  about  thirty  million  acres,  being  42  8 peroent. 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  oountry,  and  this  is 
exclusive  of  Lapland,  which  has  never  been  sur- 
veyed. Taking  the  average  of  estimates  given 
by  the  best  available  authorities,  the  annual 
consumption  of  forest  produce  may  be  com- 
puted at  7,950,133  Swedish  oords.  In  other 
words,  the  product  of  about  30,000  acres 
is  annually  consumed,  the  period  of  re-growth 
being  100  years.  In  1872,  Sweden  exported 
about  4,/79,1371.  worth  of  timber  and  fashioned 
.Top  ’ -nd  of  this  1aantity  Great  Britain  took 
2,363, 652L  worth,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
export  of  the  country.  There  is  hardly  a mari- 
time country  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
China  and  Japan,  to  which  the  px-oduce  of 
Swedish  forests  does  not  appear  to  find  its  way. 
The  forest  lands  of  Norway  cover  about  35,000 
square  miles.  Britain  again  takes  about  half 
the  produce.  The  forests  of  Switzerland  cover 
an  area  of  about  1,900,000  acres,  or  about  18’8 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  country. 
The  annual  export  for  building  purposes,  fire- 
wood, and  charcoal  is  about  10,900,000  oubic 
feet;  but  this  export  is  steadily  decreasing. 
During  18/3,  the  United  States  exported  timber 
and  wooden  manufactures  to  this  country  valued 
at  532,0681.,  and  to  British  possessions  similar 
goods  to  the  value  of  241,4391.,  or  a total  export 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  of  wood  worth 
773,507 1.  From  Mr.  Petre’s  report  we  learn 
that  30  6 per  cent,  of  the  area  of  Wurtember°-  is 
covered  with  forests.  A considerable  quantity 
of  oak  is  exported  to  Holland  for  ship- building 
purposes,  and  the  Dutch  also  use  Wurtemburg 
oak  for  the  erection  of  mills.  Manheim  is  the 
great  outlet  of  the  South  German  timber  trade. 
The  Cuban  report  says:— “Were  the  fellings 
properly  regulated  and  judiciously  superintended, 
the  export  of  timber,  useful  abroad,  from  Cuba 
might  still  be  very  large,  even  although  the 
Government  did  not  insist  on  replantings. 
3,000,000  square  feet  of  mahogany,  5,000,000 
square  feet  of  cedar,  and  2,000  tons  of  fustic 
woodwould.be  ready  for  the  axe  every  year.” 

No  calculation  of  any  value  can,  however,  be 
made  at  present,  as  most  of  the  best  forest  land 
has,  for  the  last  six  years,  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
reports  should  not,  as  a rule,  attain  the  standard 
of  excellence  usually  observable  in  commercial 
reports,  and  that  the  information  they  convey 
should  be  so  limited,  owing  to  the  absenoe  of 
reliable  statistics.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped 
that  those  still  to  come  will  be  more  explicit, 
and  that  the  questions  put  by  the  Earl  of  Derby 
will  not  be  forgotten  at  our  embassies  and 
legations,  but  that  future  attempts  will  be  made 
to  supply  the  gaps  whioh  are  now  unavoidable. 
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THE  LATE  IIP..  JOSEPH  JAMES, 

architect. 

died  onl7af,  ^ ’“A  die'  one  brother  l«rag 
died  only  a fW  months  previously.  Joseph  James 

"fatho ' Km.nlt0AMrsDa“k0a’  and  bccam0  a student 
oi  the  Royal  Academy.  Eor  some  time  he  was 

assistant  to  Mr.  Horooe  Jones,  then  in  Pnrnival’s 
inn  and  afterwards  was  in  practice  for  himself 
? ,"7rT  m Fornival's-inn,  and  afterwards 
m!  h 0ne  of  bi8  earliest  and  most 

important  buildings  was  Spring  Hill  College 

ihustrateiV0  ' ^ SqUara  Church' 

hi  an.  m “ former  volume  of  the  Builder  ; and 

all  over  7 obnrcl,es-  chapels,  and  schools 

all  over  the  country;  and  the  West  of  England 
Dissenters  College,  also  illustrated  in  our  pares 
i/ear  °r  *w°  Mr.  James  was  applied 
one  of  the  School  Board  arohitects,  and  built 
5u-s  B0,h?oIs  “ Biley.street,  Bermondsey 
Buil  ii  lW°t  and  Thi0b  was  tllnet rated  in  the 
fhat  »v  Mr-  'r“ne3  baii  complained 

that  eicess've  hard  work  had  knocked  him  np  ; 

“ ’a?t  O.ghteen  months  he  had  done 
bei”S  thoroughly  ill.  Only  a week  or 
two  before  he  died  he  hopefully  returned  to 
Highbury  to  live  near  his  late  father's  old 

andTf’ J„herf6wUA‘3  ear,y  yoars  were  Paaaad, 
and  it  was  at  Highbury  fie  died. 

Joseph  James  was  one  of  the  most  amiable 
dl  A?  an  exceMent  and  accurate 

diaughtsman  and  no  mean  colourist;  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  details  of  architecture  was  consider, 
able;  the  Btyle  he  generally  selected  for  his 
buildings  was  Early  English,  of  a late  type,  bat 

tectaro  W'U  acqaainted  witb  ClasBio  archi. 

Some  eight  years  since  ho  married  Miss 
Blackett  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  Blackett,  of  the 
firm  of  Hurst  & Blackett  (and  sister  of  Walter 
Blackett,  architect),  and  has  left  several  chil. 
dren. 


Proposed  New  Baptist  College.  — The 

Baptists  in  Wales,  who  have  already  three 
training  colleges  for  ministers,  propose  building 
another  at  Cardiff  at  a cost  of  12,OOOZ. 


FARRINGDON-ROAD  GOODS  STATION. 
The  unobservant  passenger  in  FarrirWon- 
road  may  have  been  unconscious  of  there  having 
been  in  full  operation  for  many  months  past,  in 
connexion  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  a 
large  goods  station.  He  has  been  unconscious 
ot  its  existence  and  activity  simply  because  the 
large  covered  area  is  all  under  the  street  level 
and  inclosed  by  boundary  walls  too  high  to 
afford  a sight  of  the  rails  or  goods  yard  below. 
Ot  late,  however,  a lofty  and  rather  ornate 
superstructure  has  been  rapidly  rising  on  the  site 
of  the  original  station  at  the  junction  of  Far- 
nngdon-road  with  Charles-street  of  the  Metro 
politan  Bailway  Company  that  no  passenger  can’ 
fail  to  notice. 

. covered  space  of  the  substructure  already 
in  full  work  is  very  large,  and  in  shape  irregular. 
The  elevation  to  Charles-street  will  have  a 
length  of  42  ft.  for  the  block-  of  offices,  and  of 
92  it  adjoining,  m the  end  frontage  of  the  goods 
warehouse  The  side  elevation  of  the  warehouse 
pile  facing  Farnngdon-road  will  be,  when  finished 
310  ft.  long,  but  only  half  of  that  length  is  being 
pnt  np  at  present ; the  other  half,  now  roofed  at 
the  ground  level,  will  have  the  roof  taken  off  the 
walls  raised,  and  the  work  finished  nniformly 
with  the  building  now  in  progress.  The  ware- 
house will  then  bo  a block  of  building  310  ft. 
long,  92  ft.  wide  at  one  end,  and  42  ft.  at  the 
other;  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Metropolitan 
btation  and  Railway,  and  on  the  other  by  Farring- 
don.road ; at  the  broad  end  bounded  by  Charles- 
street,  the  narrow  end  running  into  the  Great 
Northern  Company’s  lines.  The  present  covered 
area  for  the  accommodation  of  goods  traffic  em- 
braces in  all  about  3,544  Bquare  yards,  which  is 
of  course,  exclusive  of  the  space  covered  by  the* 
office  buildings.  Three  lines  of  rails  run  into  the 
covered  space,  which  is  furnished  with  the 
necessary  platforms,  and  hydraulic  capstans 
worked  by  a treadle,  with  catch-heads,  giving  the 
means  of  moving  loaded  or  empty  wagons  from 
any  part  of  the  station  without  using  horse-power. 
There  are  also  thirteen  hydraulic  cranes  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  station,  with  powers  to  lift 
from  various  weights  of  from  11-  ton  to  4 tons. 

A 20-ton  hydraulic  hoist  will  be  provided  to  raise 
and  lower  loaded  trucks  between  the  rails  and 
the  Farringdon-road  or  ground  level,  and  four 
3-ton  hoists  communicating  between  the  ground 
and  the  upper  floors. 

The  ironwork,  of  which  there  will  be  upwards 
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of  1,500  tons  in  sab-  and  superstructure?,  is 
somewhat  peculiar  in  character.  In  numerous 
instances,  where  dear  space  on  the  ground-floor 
is  a desideratum,  very  strong  wrought-iron 
stanchions,  with  an  inner  web  for  extra  strength, 
take  the  place  of  cast-iron  columns.  At  the 
upper  angles  they  have  brackets,  giving  the 
girders  an  extra  bearing  of  about  3 ft.  on  each 
side.  The  stanchions  are  2 ft.  by  1 ft.  5 in.,  and 
built  of  four  2f-in.  plates,  strengthened  by  angle 
irons  H in-  by  34  in.  by  | in.  The  rivets  of  the 
stanchions  and  girders  are  g in.,  with  6 in.  pitch. 
A number  of  the  stanchions  have  been  tested  up 
to  700  tons  each.  Six  of  the  box-girders  weigh 
10  tons  each. 

The  roofs,  which  will  be  placed  across  the 
building,  will  be  of  iron,  and  supported  on  lattice 
girders!  The  rafters  of  'f-^on  are  to  be  3|  in. 
by  3 in.  by  4 in. ; the  struts,  24  in.  by  3 in.  by 
x in. ; and  the  tie-rods  J in.  Each  cross-roof 
will  have  a wide  louvred  light  at  the  ridge  ; the 
remainder  will  be  covered  with  Bangor  countess 


that  may  be  kept  open  at  any  angle.  The  stairs 
will  have  Hawksley’s  patent  treads,  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Westwood,  jun.  Ct 

The  buildings,  and  all  details,  are  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  R.  Johnson,  C.E.,  Engineer  in 
Chief  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  ; 
Mr.  W.  Wilkinson  is  resident  engineer  ; and  Mr. 
J.  N.  Thompson,  clerk  of  the  works,  to  all  of 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  access  to  the  draw- 
ings, and  their  polite  supply  of  any  desired  in- 
formation. Messrs.  Eastwood,  Swingler,  & Co., 
of  Derby,  are  contractors  for  the  iron  work,  and 
Mr.  Randall,  of  Woolwich,  for  all  the  other 
branches. 


THE  MADRAS  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


The  fire-proof  floors  of  the  structure  will  be  a 
special  feature.  They  will  be  constructed  on  the 
system  patented  by  J.  Westwood,  jun.,  of 
London. yard  Ironworks,  Poplar.  The  flooring  is 
of  corrugated  iron  plates,  levelled  up  with  con- 
crete, and  faced  and  finished  withYal  de  Travers 
or  other  rock  asphalte.  The  essential  feature  is  the 
method  adopted  of  supporting  the  floor,  by  com- 
paratively light  trusses  in  the  place  of  heavy 
iron  girders.  This  system  of  flooring  has  already 
been  introduced  in  other  buildings,  and  it  is 
claimed  for  it  that  it  is  extremely  rigid,  light, 
and  durable  ; that  it  is  applicable  to  every  class 
of  building,  and  combines  a maximum  bearing 
power  with  a minimum  weight  of  flooring  and 
support.  The  results  of  a test  applied  to  this 
flooring  are  reported  to  us  as  follows -the 
flooring  tested  had  a clear  space  of  35  ft.,  divided 
into  five  bays  of  7 ft.  each.  The  depth  of  truss 
at  the  centre  was  3 ft.  A load  of  48  tons  was 
equally  distributed  over  a space  of  6 ft.  in  width, 
which  multiplied  by  the  span  of  35  ft.  super.,  or 
210  ft.  in  all,  gives  44  cwt.  per  foot  super,  as  the 
load  borne.  The  deflection  under  this  crucial 
test  was  | in.,  and  the  permanent  set,  after 
removal  of  the  load,  4 in.  The  total  weight  of 
flooring,  trussing,  concrete,  and  asphalte,  was 
less  than  41  lb.  per  foot  super.,  showing  a large 
saving  in  weight  of  material,  load  taken  into 
account,  as  compared  with  other  systems.  The 
Hoarwithy  Bridge,  in  Herefordshire,  250  ft.  long, 
has  been  built  upon  this  system  at  a saving,  it 
is  stated,  of  30  per  cent.  The  front  elevations 
of  the  oflices  and  warehouse  show  a ground-floor, 
and  first  and  second  floors  above  the  street 
level.  They  promise  to  be  very  effective,  quietly 
harmonious,  and  free  from  the  patchy  appearance 
that  a lavish  use  of  parti-coloured  bricks  is 
so  apt  to  impart.  The  principal  material 
in  the  fronts  is  wire -cut  Burham  brick 
of  Gault  clay.  The  surfaces  will  be  relieved 
and  enriched  by  a liberal  use,  in  string- 
courses, mouldings,  friezes,  caps,  cornice,  &o.,  of 
Pether’s  patent  moulded  bricks,  made  of  the 
same  clay,  and  having,  of  course,  precisely  the 
same  colour.  The  dressings  of  Portland  stone 
harmonise  with  the  brick-work  in  tint.  The 
only  exception  in  the  way  of  introducing  colour 
is  in  a course  of  Pether’s  patent  plain  radial 
red  bricks,  with  a course  of  blue  bricks  over  it, 
above  the  windows.  An  egg-and-dart  string 
course,  and  an  ogee  and  cavetto  moulding,  car- 
ried round  the  two  fronts,  are  very  effective,  as 
the  ornamental  patterns  in  the  cornice,  and  other 
unostentatious  enrichments,  promise  to  be  also. 
The  elevations  are  divided  into  bays,  within 
which  the  windows  are  coupled.  There  will  be 
four  entrances  for  carts  and  wagons  from  the 
street  level.  The  foundations  of  the  piers  upon 
which  the  superstructure  rest  are  on  beds  of 
concrete  2 ft.  thick,  resting  on  the  London 
clay,  reached,  in  some  places,  at  a depth  of 
about  14  ft.  below  the  rail-level.  The  piers  are 
of  blue  brick,  in  one  to  one  cement,  and  are  about 
8 ft.  square ; one  of  them  that  has  extra  duty, 
is  11  ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft.  The  walls  are  2 ft.  6 in. 
thick  at  the  bottom,  diminishing  upwards  to 
1 ft.  11  in.  under  ^he  roof  girders,  and  1 ft.  6 in. 
above.  There  are  four  strands  of  tarred  and 
sanded  iron  hoop  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  wall, 
and  three  and  two  strands  above.  There  will  be 
13,089  yards  of  hoop  in  the  completed  building. 
The  windows  are  Moline’s  patent  wrought-iron 
sashes,  filled  with  26  oz.  glass.  The  roof- 
lights  will  contain  2,375  ft.  super,  of  in.  rough 
plate-glass.  In  the  office  windows  there  will  be 
656  ft.  super,  of  British  plate-glass.  The  iron 
windows  have  opening  spaces  in  the  centre, 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  company 
waj  held  on  Tuesday  last  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  directors.  The  reports  to  this  company 
appear  usually  to  consist  of  excuses  for  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  anticipations  and  explanations  of 
disasters.  This  time  it  is  singularly  jubilant, 
because  the  great  amount  of  injury  done  to 
various  parts  of  the  railway  by  floods  has  not 
affected  the  traffic  receipts  even  more  injuriously 
than  is  the  case.  The  directors  seem  delighted 
that  such  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
energy  should  have  been  afforded  to  the  com- 
pany’s officers.  Tho  following  are  the  more 
important  bridges  which  received  serious  in- 
juries : — 


“ At  the  Goriattum  Bridge,  on  the  South-West  Line, 
five  arches  were  swept  away.  At  the  Cheyair  Bridge  nve 
piers  and  two  abutments.  At  the  Paupugnee  Bridge  tour 
permanent  and  two  temporary  piers  were  washed  away. 
At  the  Chittravutty  Bridge  nine  piers  were  destroyed  and 
two  sets  of  140  ft.  girders  carried  away,  besides  two  more 
much  damaged.  At  the  Pennair  Bridge  two  piers  were 
destroyed.  Besides  the  foregoing,  innumerable  other 
casualties  of  a minor  description  were  experienced  on 
several  parts  of  the  lines.”  , .. 

“In  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  dama  ged  portions 
of  the  bridges,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  passing 
trains  when  the  rivers  shall  again  be  in  flood,  the  acting 
chief  engineer,  in  a letter  dated  5th  March,  remarks  t hat 
‘ designs  for  these  works  have  been  duly  submitted,  and 
have  received  the  sanction  of  Government.  They  are 
being  executed  with  the  greatest  possible  energy.  How 
far  we  shall  succeed  in  completing  them  without  interrup- 
tion from  floods  is  a matter  of  some  little  uncertainty, 
depending  upon  the  character  of  the  season  as  regards 
rainfall.’  ” 


venient.  This  scheme  will  immensely  increase 
the  facilities  for  the  embarkation  and  landing  of 
passengers  and  merchandise  at  the  harbonr.  If 
the  works  are  not  substantially  commenced 
within  two  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
or  if  they  are  suspended  for  twelve  calendar 
months  conseoutively,  the  powers  of  the  Act  are 
to  lapse. 

The  harbour  of  Macduff,  in  the  county  of 
Banff,  is  to  be  improved  by  the  construction  of 
the  following  works : — 

A pier  or  breakwater  connecting  the  existing 
east  and  north  piers,  commencing  57  yards  from 
the  end  of  the  former,  and  ending  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  latter. 

An  opening  in  the  existing  east  pier,  com- 
mencing at  a point  124  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  pier,  and  about  12  yards  wide,  in  order  to 
afford  a communication  between  the  existing 
east  harbour  and  the  harbour  or  basin  to  be 
formed  by  the  construction  of  the  intended  pier 
or  breakwater  above  described. 

An  inner  jetty  commencing  from  the  east  quay 
of  the  east  harbour,  and  extending  32  yards  into 
the  harbour. 

An  inner  jetty  commencing  at  the  south  side 
of  the  east  pier,  109  yards  from  its  extremity, 
and  extending  3 yards  into  the  harbour. 

A circular  harbour  and  basin  will  then  be 
formed,  which  is  to  be  excavated  and  deepened 
as  far  as  required. 

Any  such  bridges,  gates,  wharfs,  roads,  tram- 
ways, &c.,  as  may  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  the  harbour  are  also 
authorised,  and  the  quays,  piers,  and  jetties  can 
be  “ altered  and  improved”  from  time  to  time. 

The  same  limit  of  time  for  the  commencement 
of  the  work  is  stipulated  for  as  in  the  case  of 
Carrickfergu8. 

Rosehearty  Harbour,  near  Fraserburgh,  Scot- 
land, is  to  be  improved  by  the  extension  of  the 
Port  Rae  pier  to  a point  67  yards  Bouth  of  the 
beacon  near  Damar  Rock ; by  the  extension  of  the 
east  pier  of  the  harbour  from  a point  40  yards 
from  its  extremity  to  the  Port  Rae  pier ; and  by 
the  construction  of  a qaay-wall  along  the  shore 
between  the  two  piers.  The  harbour  and  its  ap- 
proaches are  to  be  deepened  and  extended. 


The  most  amusing  observation  in  the  report, 
amusing,  that  is,  to  those  not  pecuniarily  in- 
terested,—is  the  following:— “When  the  repairs 
here  referred  to  are  completed,  it  is  expected 
that  the  bridges  will  be  as  secure  as  they  have 
ever  been.”  Does  the  consulting  engineer,  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw,  take  the  responsibility  of  these 
works  ? 

The  company  may  be  able  perhaps  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  their  staff.  If  they  wish  it,  we  will 
send  them  out  half  a dozen  lively  youug  engi- 
neers who  will  design  and  superintend  for  them, 
with  wonderful  self-confidence,  any  number  of 
bridges  capable  of  being  washed  away  by  the 
next  freshes. 


FURTHER  NEW  PIERS 
AND  HARBOUR  WORKS  AUTHORISED  BY 
PARLIAMENT. 

Provisional  Orders  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  authorising  the  erection  of  the 
following  piers  and  other  works  in  addition  to 
those  referred  to  by  ns  in  a previous  issue ; and 
the  Bill  confirming  these  Provisional  Orders  by 
Parliament  has  been  so  far  agreed  to  as  to 
have  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  have  passed  a second  reading 
in  the  Lords.  The  following  are  the  principal 
works  authorised : — 

At  Carrickfergus,  two  new  piers  are  to  be 
constructed,  one  commencing  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  quay  known  as  Wilson’s  Quay,  and 
extending  in  a south-easterly  direction  along 
Wilson’s-road  for  a distance  of  570  ft.,  thence  in 
a south-south-easterly  direction  for  a distance  of 
620  ft.  to  a point  near  the  Red  Buoy,  and  thence 
continued  for  a further  distance  of  190  ft.  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  terminating  with  a curved 
pier-head  ; the  total  length  of  this  pier,  to  be 
known  as  the  West  Pier,  will  therefore  be 
1 380  ft.  The  second  pier,  called  the  East  Pier, 
will  commence  at  the  south  end  of  the  existing 
pier  at  Carrickfergus,  and  extend  in  a south- 
south-westerly  direction  fora  distance  of  590  it., 
terminating  with  a curved  pier-head.  Powers 
are  given  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
carry  out  these  works  to  dredge  and  excavate  the 
shore  and  bed  of  the  sea,  and  to  divert  the  Killy- 
cost  stream  and  construct  such  sea  - walls, 
roads,  and  other  works  as  may  be  necessary  to 
render  access  to  the  piers  complete  and  con- 


THE  “SUNDERLAND  ARMS,”  SACKYILLE 
STREET,  PICCADILLY. 

This  house  has  just  been  rebuilt  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr. 

J.  T.  Wimperis,  of  Sackville-street.  The  old 
house  was  erected  just  101  years  ago,  and  was 
of  the  very  poorest  description  and  not  worth 
repairing.  An  extension  of  lease  was  procured 
from  the  Sutton  Estate  office,  who  are  the  ground 
landlords,  and  the  tenant,  Mr.  Hawes,  at  once  ■ 
made  up  his  mind  to  pull  down  and  rebuild 
instead  of  attempting  to  patch  up  the  old  build- 
ing. The  great  difficulty  was  the  narrow  piece  i 
of°ground  with  which  the  architect  had  to  deal  I 
(being  only  about  17  ft.),  and  the  accommoda- 
tion required  on  so  small  a space  ; the  difficulties,  . 
however,  have  been  mainly  overcome,  and  an 
important  frontage  has  been  made  in  Sackville-  ■ 
street,  which  gives  the  house  the  appearance  of 
considerable  size,  though  it  only  contains  about 
two  rooms  and  staircase,  with  conveniences,  on  i 
each  floor.  The  materials  used  for  the  fronts  are  i 
white  Suffolk  bricks  and  Portland  stone,  and  the  ■ 
framings  forming  the  shop-front  are  entirely  of 
wainscot,  polished,  with  embossed  plate  glass  in  i 
doors  and  windows,  and  polished  red  granite  ■ 
pilasters,  with  blue  granite  columns  by  the  side  of  ■ 
the  principal  entrance,  and  red  Mansfield  stone  - 
frieze. 

The  builder  was  Mr.  C has.  Fish,  of  Pimlico; 
the  ornamental  ironwork  is  by  Hart,  Son,  & 
Peard,  of  Wych-strect;  the  stone  carving  by 
Anstey,  of  St.  John’s- wood ; and  the  granite 
work  by  Messrs.  Macdonald,  Field,  & Co , of 
Aberdeen.  The  interior  fittings  on  the  ground- 
floor  are  in  mixed  woods,  mahogany,  pitch  pine,  i 
and  wainscot,  with  parts  ebonised  and  gilded,  i 
the  whole  polished,  and  are  designed  to  bar  mo-  i 
nise  with  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Business  i 
has  been  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  the  re-  ■ 
building,  which  has  of  necessity  hindered  to  i 
some  extent  its  progress.  It  is  proposed  to 
put  up  the  name  on  the  stone  fascia  with 
bronze  letters,  and  so  avoid  all  glass  fasoiaa 
and  the  usual  accompaniments  of  houses  in 
, this  line  of  business;  the  idea  throughout  being i 
to  keep  the  building  as  quiet  and  unobtrusive  as 
possible,  and  to  make  it  a pleasing  addition  to 
the  architecture  of  the  street,  in  which  the  archi- 
tect has  certainly  succeeded. 
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RESTORATION  OF  THE  TOMB  OF  THE 

DUKE  OF  RICHMOND  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

The  tomb  of  Ludovio  Stuart,  Dnke  of  Rich, 
mond,  aud  of  hia  wife,  Frances,  daughter  of 
Lord  Howard  of  Bindon,  of  which  we  give  a 
view,  has  just  undergone  much  necessary  repair 
and  considerable  restoration.  This  eminent 
nobleman  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  being  a second  cousin  of  the  latter.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  Esme  Stuart,  as  second 
Duke  of  Lennox,  and  obtaining  the  favour  of 
James,  then  king  of  Scotland,  he  was  made 
High  Chamberlain  and  Admiral  of  Scotland. 
When  James  succeeded  to  the  English  throne 
the  Duke  b-came  Master  of  the  Household,  First 
Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  Ambassador  to 
France,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  upon  him 
were  bestowed  successively  the  titles  of  Earl  of 
Richmond,  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. Dying  in  1623  without  issue,  the 
Scottish  titles  fell  to  his  brother  Esme,  and  the 
English  titles  became  extinct,  although  they 
were  afterwards  revived  in  the  same  family.  The 
last  who  bore  them  died  in  1672,  when  the  titles 
and  estates  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Both,  how- 
ever, were  soon  afterwards  bestowed  by  King 
Charles  II.  on  Charles  Lennox,  one  of  his  natural 
sons  by  Louise  de  Queronaille,  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth. 

The  costly  erection  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  made  by  the  widow  of  Ludovic  Stuart.  It 
appears  to  have  been  in  good  preserva- 
tion in  1723,  for  Crull  and  Dart,  the  historians 
of  the  Abbey,  describe  it  as  “ stately  and  sump- 
tuous.” Dart  gives  a fine  plate  of  it  in  his  first 
folio  volume.  He  omits,  however,  to  show  the 
metal  ornamentation  of  the  frieze,  and  also  the 
sword  and  wand,  which  evidently  once  belonged 
to  the  monument,  though  they  had  probably  then 
disappeared. 

The  monument  may  have  even  then  shown  signs 
of  the  decay  going  on  because  of  the  original 
faultiness  of  the  construction,  but  since  that  time 
some  of  the  principal  parts  had  become  seriously 
dilapidated.  In  consequence  of  the  use  of  iron 
cramps  and  bars,  many  parts  of  the  black  marble 
were  burst  into  fragments ; the  whole  of  the 
table  on  which  the  effigies  rest,  was  lifted 
a full  inch,  and  a corresponding  quantity  of 
iron  corrosion  was  found  within.  [The  de- 
structive and  dangerous  effects  of  this  cor- 
rosion are  now  manifest  in  many  monuments, 
more  particularly  in  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Queen  Mary  in  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  and  those  of 
Kane  and  Coote  in  the  North  Transept.]  Still 
more  damage  had  been  done  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond’s  monument  by  the  wilful  spoliation 
of  the  bronze  metal  work,  which  must  have 
taken  place  chiefly  since  1723.  An  examination 
of  the  monument,  with  the  help  of  Dart’s  valu- 
able plate,  led  to  the  discovery  of  there  being 
230  pieces  of  metal  work  missing. 

Upon  a suggestion  made  by  Dean  Stanley,  the 
Earl  of  Darnley,  a descendant  of  the  Stuart 
Dukes  of  Richmond,  has  had  the  monument 
restored  by  Messrs.  Henry  Poole  & Sons,  of 
Westminster.  The  details  given  by  Dart  have 
been  faithfully  adhered  to,  except  in  the  addition 
of  the  sword  and  wand,  and  the  George  and  coat 
of  arms  at  the  head.  Concerning  these  there  is 
no  direct  information  in  Dart ; but  the  sword  and 
wand  are  warranted  by  contemporaneous  autho- 
rity, and  the  coat  of  arms,  with  the  shield  sur- 
rounded by  the  garter,  the  ducal  coronet,  and 
j two  wolf  supporters,  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Arms. 

The  bronze  effigies  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
i (his  right  hand  holding  her  left)  rest  upon  a 
i massive  moulded  table  of  marble.  The  robes 
: and  tasselled  cushions  are  elaborately  wrought 
i with  embroidery  and  fur  work,  the  duke’s 
I armour  being  diapered.  Supporting  the  table  is 
a very  large  fluted  and  reeded  sarcophagus,  of 
I blaok  marble,  with  a richly-moulded  pedestal. 

: The  flutes  are  filled  with  husk-work  in  gold. 

I At  the  sides  are  golden  figures  of  winged  boys, 

I upholding  drapery,  and  exposing  two  skulls.  At 
■ the  ends  are  two  coats  of  arms,  one  at  the  foot 
i (as  plainly  shown  in  Dart)  with  the  lion  and  the 
ox  as  supporters,  the  other  at  the  head  (as 
1 already  described).  At  the  feet  of  the  duke  is 
I a gilded  crest  of  the  cumbent  lion  seated  on  a 
] chapeau,  bearing  a ducal  coronet,  and  tongued 
with  flame.  At  the  corners,  on  pedestals  of 
i black  marble,  are  the  life-size  effigies  of  Hope, 
Charity,  Truth,  and  Prudence,  as  caryatides. 
These  are  of  plain  bronze.  They  stand  on  gold 
- bases,  and  on  their  heads  are  golden  cushions 
and  gold  Ionic  capitals.  Upon  these  rests  a 
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richly-moulded  entablature  of  black  marble. 
The  latter  has  lost  several  rioh  ornaments  of 
gold.  At  the  angles  of  the  corners  are  four 
large  urns,  ornamented  with  festoons.  From 
the  top  of  the  entablature  the  space  beneath  is 
spanned  with  a square  vault  of  plated  gold,  em- 
bellished with  crests,  mottoes,  monograms, 
foliage,  and  scroll-work.  The  mottoes  are, 
“Avant  Darnley,”  “ Distantia  jungo,”  r‘Quod 
vide  vis  esto,”  “ Constantia  coronat.”  On  the 
summit  of  the  dome  is  a flying  figure  of  Fame, 
in  bronze,  holding  two  golden  trumpets,  and  its 
toe  just  touching  the  pedestal. 

One  curious  feature  deserves  notice.  In  the 
inscription  the  date  of  the  year  of  the  Duke’s 
death  is  apparently  omitted,  though  the  month 
and  day  are  mentioned.  The  year,  however,  is 
given  in  what  is  called  a chronogram.  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  verse  in  the  Bible,  “ Know  ye 
not  that  a Prince  and  a great  man  has  this  day 
fallen  ” (the  words  uttered  by  David  in  his 
lament  over  Abner),  contains  fourteen  Roman 
numeral  letters,  and  these  being  elongated  into 
oapitals  are  MDCWVIIIIIIIL,  which  give  the 
date  1623.  It  is  remarkable  that  words 
appropriate  to  this  nobleman  should  contain  the 
numerals  for  this  identical  year,  and  it  Bhows 
much  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the 
inscription  that  he  should  have  discovered  it. 

This  richly-wrought  tomb  with  its  jet  blaok 
highly  polished  marble  and  beautiful  goldsmith’s 
work,  must  have  been  very  magnificent  when 
new,  and  notwithstanding  the  wear  and  decay 
it  is  still  remarkably  handsome.  The  artistic 
workmanship  was  the  best  of  its  kind  then,  and 
even  now  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

The  northern  side  of  the  enclosure  is  a dwarf 
wall,  being  the  ruined  basement  of  an  open 
screen,  15  ft.  high,  long  since  destroyed.  On  its 
inner  side  is  what  is  called  a “ mourner’s  seat,” 
by  stepping  on  to  which  one  may  see  the  faces  of 
the  effigies. 

Those  who  care  to  realise  the  improvement 
effected  by  this  restoration,  may  do  so  by 
observing  the  degraded  state  of  the  almost  con- 
temporaneous monument  of  George  Villier 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel.  This  monument  has  been 
of  even  greater  splendour  than  that  of  Ludovic 
Stuart.  The  tarnished  and  corroded  surface  of 
its  metal  work  entirely  conceals  the  goldsmith’s 
work,  while  the  black  marble  is  chipped,  dis- 
located, and  corroded.  This  neglect,  mutilation, 
and  the  spoliation  of  nearly  250  metal  orna- 
ments, fairly  represent  the  recent  state  of  the 
Richmond  monument. 

The  engraving  represents  the  view  of  the  tomb 
looking  south-west,  showing  also  the  beautiful 
“ fan  tracery  vaulting”  of  the  chapel.  The  low 
screen  wall  mentioned  previously  has  been 
purposely  omitted  by  the  artist  in  order  to  give 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  tomb. 


DR.  HERZEN’S  PROCESS  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  MEAT. 

A correspondent  from  Florence  writes, — I 
can  justify  all  you  havo  said  as  to  Dr.  Herzen’s 
process.  It  seems  to  me  a wonderful  discovery. 
Patents  have  been  taken  out  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe:  so  the  ingredient  is  no  secret,  but  is 
so  simple  and  innocuous  one  wonders  it  has  not 
been  found  out  before.  The  meat  can  be  preserved 
in  quarters  of  carcasses  : it  is  put  into  wooden 
barrels  just  after  the  animals  have  been  killed, 
and  the  preparation  put  in.  The  boon  it  would 
be  to  our  navy  is  inconceivable.  It  would  also 
be  a solution  of  the  question,  now  agitating  on 
the  subject  of  the  transit  of  the  poor  animals. 
They  could  be  killed  and  transported  with 
saving  of  expense  and  cruelty.  When  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  was  here,  Dr.  Herzen  took  a specimen 
of  the  meat  to  him,  and  he  was  so  struck  with 
the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  the  country, 
that  he  promised  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  on  his  return.  The  Italian  navy 
and  army  authorities  have  given  orders  for  cer- 
tain quantities.  One  of  the  advantages  over 
other  inventions  is  this  : a barrel  of  meat  thus 
preserved  can  be  opened,  part  removed,  and  the 
rest  covered  up  and  left  till  wanted,  without  the 
meat  suffering.  It  is  not  closed  hermetically.  I 
have  no  interest  in  it,  but  know  intimately  most 
of  those  who  have  put  down  their  money  to  test 
the  affair,  and  set  it  going.  Without  some  trick 
is  played  with  the  patent,  I have  no  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  affair. 

One  of  the  shareholders  has  gone  out  to  La 
Plata,  and  his  letter,  which  arrived  a fortnight 
since,  is  full  of  the  brightest  accounts.  Oxen  can 


be  purchased  there  so  cheaply  that  the  hides  and 
hoofs  cover  the  cost  of  the  meat;  therefore,  if  to 
be  had  in  sufficient  abundance,  the  meat  could  be 
sold  at  the  cost  of  transport.  In  a few  days  will 
arrive  the  first  cargo  from  La  Plata,  when  we 
shall  see  for  how  much  it  can  be  sold  per  pound. 
The  first,  I think,  will  be  landed  in  France! 
The  barrels  contain  a quarter  of  a beast  each! 
Signor  Conti  gave  a dinner  to  a number  of  naval 
officers  at  Buenos  Ayres,  of  meat,  poultry,  &c 
he  had  brought  from  Europe,  all  found  to  be  quite 
fresh  and  excellent.  I cannot  help  thinking  of 
the  benefit  to  so  many  in  getting  cheap  meat, 
enabling  our  soldiers  and  sailors  to  eat  fresh 
instead  of  salted  meat,  and  above  all,  the  savin" 
of  so  muoh  cruelty  to  animals.  We  do  not  expect 
the  English  to  take  up  this  invention  fora  long 
time,  because  they  are  prejudiced  ; but  they  must 
do  so  ultimately,!  feel  sure. 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  MATERIALS 
OF  CONSTRUCTION.* 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Amongst  architects  there  are  many  and  con- 
trary opinions  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  studying  the  theory  of  the  strength  of 
materials  employed  in  construction.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  subject  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  architecture,  for  the  highest  order  of 
artistic  taste  in  designing  beautiful  structures  is 
correlative  with  the  utmost  skill  in  arranging 
their  materials  according  to  their  properties.  We 
know  that  much  saving  of  material  might  be 
effected  if  the  limiting  dimensions  (consistent 
with  safety)  of  the  various  members  of  the 
structure  could  be  accurately  determined,  and 
much  weakness  of  parts  might  also  be  avoided. 

It  will  again  be  apparent  that  an  architect 
possessing  a knowledge  of  materials  is  less 
hampered  with  such  difficulties  as  economising 
area  or  height  when  confined  spaces  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  or  in  reducing  the  cost  of  structures 
when  the  outlay  is  limited  and  materials  scarce 
or  expensive. 

The  science  is,  however,  wide  and  difficult  to 
master,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  that  a 
student,  to  whom  other  subjects  of  the  profession 
are  more  attractive,  would  be  likely  to  find  the 
study  of  this  one  tedious  and  uninteresting.  He 
ought  not,  however,  be  deterred  by  snoh  preju- 
dice, but  should  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  science ; so  as  to  be  able  to 
apply  its  principles  readily  and  accurately  in  his 
every-day  practice. 

In  the  following  paper  I propose  to  give  you 
only  a few  well-established  facts  connected  with 
the  strength  of  some  of  the  materials  used  in 
ordinary  construction,  and  to  mention  a few 
examples  of  their  applications  in  practice.  The 
strength  of  a material  is  the  resistance  it  offers 
to  fracture,  in  whatever  manner  that  fracture 
may  be  brought  about.  The  theory  of  this 
strength  or  resistance  involves  that  of  molecular 
mechanics,  from  which  it  borrows.  “ The  prin- 
ciples on  which  are  based  rules  of  construction 
simple  enough  to  be  of  general  application,  and 
yet  sufficiently  exact  to  be  used  with  confi. 
deuce.”+  It  will,  however,  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  subject  into  two  parts  : first,  with 
relation  to  the  inherent  strength  of  materials  ; 
and,  secondly,  with  relation  to  what  may  be 
termed  their  constructive  strength. 

1.  The  inherent  strength  of  a material  is  the 
amount  of  the  resistance  which  its  component 
particles  offer  to  the  disturbance  of  their  equili- 
brium by  direot  force. 

2.  The  constructive  strength  of  a material  is 
the  amount  of  effective  resistance  it  exerts  when 
employed  to  transmit  or  oppose  force  in  a 
structure. 

We  learn  the  theory  of  the  inherent  strength 
of  materials  chiefly  by  experiment,  and  their 
constructive  strength  partly  by  experiment  and 
partly  by  combining  the  results  of  experiment 
with  the  theory  of  mechanics ; and  under  the 
head  of  constructive  strength  three  other  matters 
must  be  considered,  viz.,  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  materials,  the  margin  of  strength 
which  should  be  allowed  in  structures,  and  the 
durability  of  materials. 

INHERENT  STRENGTH. 

You  will  observe  in  the  definition  I have 
given  of  inherent  strength  that  the  resistance  of 


The  following  paper,  by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H. 
C.  Brett,  C.E.,  “ On  the  Strength  of  Materials,"  was 
read  at  the  general  meeting  of  this  Association,  held 
May  27th,  the  president  (Mr.  W.  M.  Mitchell)  in  the 
chair. 

t J.  Gaudard,  Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.  Yol.  xxviii. 
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materials  is  dependent  on  their  texture  or 
molecular  constitution,  and  also  upon  the  nature 
of  the  direct  force  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
The  different  molecular  conditions  that  materials 
may  assume  are  reducible  to  the  following 
classes  : — 

1.  Fibrous  materials  in  which  “ the  texture  is 
uniform  in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
fibres,  but  is  quite  different  to  the  direction  of 
their  length.”  (Gaudard.)  Wood,  ropes,  and 
wrought  iron  are  examples  of  materials  which 
come  under  this  head. 

2.  Amorphous  materials,  in  which  the  texture  is 
assumed  to  be  practically  homogeneous,  as  in 
stones,  bricks,  &c. 

Properly  speaking,  there  should  be  a third 
class,  embracing  crystalline  bodies ; “ but  their 
molecular  condition  is  too  complicated  to  enter 
into  the  formula  of  strength,  and  such  substances 
should  be  treated  as  amorphous,  attributing  to 
them  co-efficients  of  a mean  practical  value.” 
(Gaudard.) 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  forces  to  which 
materials  may  be  subjected.  These,  I have  said, 
tend  to  alter  the  equilibrium  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  bodies  on  which  they  act,  and  are 
usually  termed  strains.  Now,  to  determine  a 
force,  three  things  must  be  known  : its  direction, 
magnitude,  and  place  of  application  ; and  these, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  may  vary  without  limit. 
The  magnitude  of  a force  is  usually  expressed  by 
stating  in  numbers  its  ratio  to  a certain  unit  or 
standard  of  force,  which  is  generally  the  weight 
of  a known  mass  under  particular  conditions.  In 
this  country  the  pound  avoirdupois  is  the  unit; 
but  in  the  investigation  of  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials the  results  are  so  large  that  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  express  force  in  tons.  In 
considering  the  place  of  application,  a force  is 
represented  as  distributed  over  a small  area, 
such  as  a square  foot  or  a square  inch.  The 
direction  of  force  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : — 1.  Those  tending  to  bring  the  particles 
closer  together  by  crushing.  2.  Those  tending 
to  completely  separate  the  particles  by  tearing 
them  asunder.  But  for  greater  convenience 
these  classes  have  been  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tensile  strains,  tending  to  tear  asunder  the 
particles  or  fibres  of  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of 
tie-beams,  tie-rods,  &c.  The  tensile  strength  of 
a material  is  usually  assumed  to  be  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  area  of  the  crosB  section,  the 
stress  being  supposed  to  be  applied  uniformly  on 
all  points  of  the  section  and  its  resultant  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

2.  Compressive  strains,  tending  to  crush  the 
particles  or  fibres,  as  in  the  case  of  columns, 
struts,  shores,  &c.  The  first  point  to  be  noted  is 
that  the  resistance  of  a material  subjected  to 
strains  of  this  nature  is  not  always  proportional 
to  its  sectional  area.  For  example,  loDg  columns, 
in  which  the  simple  compressive  strain  is  com- 
plicated by  a tendency  to  flexure,  which,  when  the 
ratio  of  the  height  of  the  diameter  is  very  great, 
may  be  the  ultimate  cause  of  failure.  On  the 
contrary,  a very  short  column,  of  a ductile 
metal,  will  bear  a very  great  weight,  while  the 
resistance  of  a flat  disc  is  simply  enormous. 
The  effect,  then,  of  compressive  strains  may  be 
either  to  destroy  by  crushing,  or  by  flexure,  or 
by  a combination  of  both  these  actions.  Pillars 
which,  under  compressive  loads,  would  fail  by 
orushing  only,  are  termed  short  columns,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  weight  necessary  to 
crush  short  columns  of  any  given  material  is 
proportional  to  the  sectional  area,  and  that  it 
does  not  vary  much  provided  the  height  of  the 
column  is  not  less  than  1£  diameter  nor  more 
than  5 diameters ; and  by  crushing  strength  of  a 
material  is  meant  the  weight  sufficient  to  crush 
a short  column  of  that  material  whose  base  is 
1 square  inch.  Those  columns  which,  under 
compression,  fail  by  the  combined  action  of 
flexure  and  crushing  are  termed  medium  columns, 
and  those  which  would  fail  by  flexure  alone  are 
termed  long  columns.  The  laws  relating  to  the 
strength  of  medium  and  long  columns  of  the 
various  materials  I shall  consider  under  the  head 
of  constructive  strength. 

3.  Transverse  strength. — Tendency  to  produce 
rupture  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  length 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  case  of  joists.  It  may  be 
shown  by  mechanical  principles  that,  with 
reference  to  the  three  dimensions  of  rectangular 
bars,  the  breaking  weight  may  be  expressed  by 
the  following  formula : — 


l and  d being  respectively  the  breadth  and  depth 
(and  are  usually  expressed  in  inches),  Z the 


length  in  feet,  c a constant  deepening  on  the 
material  being  the  breaking  weight  of  a bar  of 
that  material,  1 ft.  long,  1 in.  wide,  and  1 in. 
deep.  The  consideration  of  the  value  of  c for 
the  different  materials  will  come  under  the  head 
of  inherent  strength,  but  the  various  applications 
of  the  principles  of  transverse  resistance  will  be 
considered  under  the  head  of  constructive 
strength. 

4.  Shearing  strains,  or  strain  of  detrusion, 
when  the  force  tends  to  cause  the  particles  to 
slide  along  the  plane  of  fracture.  The  ends  of  a 
tie-beam  into  which  the  foot  of  a rafter  is  mor- 
tised afford  an  illustration  of  where  this  force 
comes  into  play.  Bolts  and  rivets  are  also  sub- 
ject to  this  strain.  Like  tensile  strains,  shear- 
ing is  generally  assumed  to  be  proportional  to 
the  sectional  area  acted  upon. 

5.  Torsional  strains,  tending  to  twist  or 
wrench  the  body  in  a direction  perpendicular  to 
its  length,  as  on  the  axles  of  wheels.  These  con- 
stitute the  different  kinds  of  strains  to  which 
materials  may  be  subjected ; but,  in  addition, 
there  are  other  properties  which  must  be 
adverted  to  in  considering  their  strength.  These 
are  elasticity,  ductility,  toughness,  brittleness, 
and  set. 

Elasticity  is  the  property  by  which  a body 
tends  to  return  to  its  normal  volume,  and  form 
on  removing  a force  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected; and  when  we  speak  of  elastic  Btiffness 
and  elastic  flexibility,  we  mean  the  greater  or 
less  force  of  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  fibres  of 
elastic  solids,  independently  of  the  strains  to 
which  such  reactions  are  due.  On  the  laws  of 
elasticity  depend  those  of  deflection  of  beams 
and  girders  and  the  adjustment  of  the  co- 
efficients of  safety. 

Ductility  is  the  property  by  which  a body 
tends  to  retain  permanently  the  change  of  form 
produced  by  a force  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected. 

Toughness  is  the  union  of  ductility  and  tena- 
city, and  brittleness  is  the  uncertainty  of  a 
material  to  sustain  rapid  changes  of  form. 

Finally,  as  all  (solid)  bodies  are  more  or  less 
ductile,  and  none  perfectly  elastic,  when  a 
material  has  been  subjected  to  great  strain,  it 
will  be  compressed  or  extended  to  a certain 
degree,  and  when  the  force  has  been  removed 
will  not  return  to  its  normal  dimensions.  The 
difference  between  the  normal  and  altered  dimen- 
sions is  termed  set. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  resistances 
which  various  materials  employed  in  architec- 
tural structures  offer  to  the  strains  enumerated 
above,  and,  as  these  are  numerous,  it  will  be 
only  possible  to  describe  a few.  The  following 
is  a table  of  the  strength  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal materials,  taken  from  some  recent  works 
on  the  subject : — 


Table  of  the  Strength  of  Materials. 


Materials. 

^ Tensile 
a Strength. 

0.2  o 

g-s  2 

O m 
Tons. 

£?  Shearing 
g Strength. 

i-3  Trans- 
I g verse 

“ Strength. 

Weight 

per 

Cubic  Foot. 

Stones. 

sq.  in. 

sq.  in. 
4-86 

sq.  in. 

0-03  to  0 2 

166 

3'43 

>•13  to0'28 

Sandstone 

2-31 

0 02  to  0-47 

48 

English  Oak 

Red  Pine  

4,464, 

0-72 

5,337 

240 

0-53 

Yellow  Pine 

2-40 

0-53 

Metals. 
Wrought  Iron... 

20 

16  to  20 

20 

4-60 

495 

Cast  Iron 

7 

38  to  42 

8 or  9 

2-85 

Cements. 

871 

Portland  (neat).. 

016 

1-7 

0-21 

Lime  Mortar  ... 

0'04 

0-19  •) 

100 

035  J 

stones. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  resist- 
ance to  crushing  of  stones  need  be  considered. 
The  transverse  strength  needs  moBt  attention,  as 
the  low  resistance  of  stones  when  subject  to  this 
strain  renders  them  wholly  unfit  to  resist,  when 
unsupported,  direct  weight.  Examples  of  the 
effects  of  disregarding  this  fact  you  have  doubt- 
less frequently  observed.  The  characteristics 
of  durability  and  hardness  of  the  different  stones 
are  as  follows  : — In  granites,  the  more  quartz  and 
horneblende  predominate,  and  the  less  the  quan- 


* Neat,— Six  months  immersed  in  water. 


tity  of  felspar  and  mica,  which  are  more  weak 
and  perishable  ingredients ; smallness  and  lustre 
in  the  crystals  of  felspar  indicate  durability, 
largeness  and  dulness  the  reverse.  In  limestones, 
compactness  is  the  great  criterion  of  their 
durability,  and,  generally  speaking,  when  the 
stone  is  very  compact  it  is  most  lasting,  but 
when  porous,  perishable. 

Sandstones. — You  are  aware  there  are  two 
kinds  of  sandstones  ; those  in  which  the  grains 
of  sand  are  cemented  by  lime,  and  those  in  which 
the  cement  is  nearly  pure  silica.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  when  lime  is  the  cementing  material 
of  the  particles,  the  stone  is  very  perishable 
near  towns  where  coal  is  burned.  A strong  and 
durable  sandstone  is  characterised  by  sharpness 
of  the  grains,  smallness  of  the  quantity  of 
cementing  material,  and  a clear  shining  surface. 
Rounded  grains  and  a dull  mealy  surface  charac- 
terise a perishable  stone. 

CEMENTS. 

I have  classed  under  this  head  Portland 
cement,  Roman  cement,  and  mortar.  With 
reference  to  Portland  cement,  its  strength  will 
depend  on  the  manipulation  it  undergoes  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  The  surest  means  we 
have  of  knowing  a good  cement  are  by  its  weight, 
tensile  strength,  and  its  fineness.  A good  cement 
ought  to  weigh  not  less  than  112  lb.  to  the 
bushel,  or  87s  lb.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  dry  un- 
compressed state  of  powder ; its  tensile  strength 
should  not  be  less  than  350  lb.  per  square  inch 
of  section  of  a briquette  of  neat  cement  whioh 
has  been  immersed  in  water  for  seven  days,  and 
its  fineness  should  be  such  that  only  10  per  cent, 
will  be  rejected  by  a sieve  the  meshes  of  which 
are  not  more  than  l-50th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  strength  of  Roman  cement  is  only  about  one- 
third  that  of  Portland  cement,  and  this  cement  is 
very  ill-adapted  for  mixing  with  sand.  The 
results  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Aitcheson 
indicate,  he  considers,  that  if  the  mortar  has  too 
much  lime  it  will  be  about  half  the  strength  of 
mortar  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions ; and,  if 
the  mortar  is  too  poor,  the  strength  from  i to  J. 
But  what  he  considers  proper  proportions  is  not 
stated.  In  any  case  these  experiments  want 
confirmation,  being  made  on  cubes  measuring 
1 in.  on  the  side. 

METALS. 

The  strengths  given  in  the  table  may  be  taken 
as  the  mean  strength ; but  there  are  special 
circumstances  connected  with  the  resistance  of 
these  metals  which  should  be  noted. 

Cast  Iron. — It  haB  been  proved  by  experiment 
that  thin  castings  are  relatively  stronger  than 
thick,  and  that  quick  cooling,  repeated  meltings 
(up  to  a certain  number),  and  certain  arrange- 
ments  of  mixtures  are  also  favourable  to  strength. 
Also  that  cold-blast  iron  is  stronger  than  hot- 
blast,  but  I believe  not  necessarily  so. 

Wrought  Iron. — The  strength  of  this  material 
depends  on  the  selection  of  pig-iron  for  its  manu- 
facture,  and  on  the  care  and  judgment  which  have 
been  exercised  in  the  process  of  conversion  into 
wrought  iron  ; but,  speaking  generally,  the  more 
workings  it  has  gone  through  the  greater  will  be 
its  strength.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  with 
architects  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  stipulate 
for  the  particular  brands  or  qualities  of  iron. 
Their  best  course  when  they  desire  to  place  the 
strength  of  any  piece  of  iron  beyond  question  is 
to  stipulate  the  test  it  must  be  submitted  to 
before  being  erected.  This  test  should  include 
a trial  of  the  amount  of  elongation  as  well  as  of 
tensile  or  compressive  strength.  Cast  iron  of  a 
good  quality  will,  when  recently  fractured,  have 
a bright  and  crystalline  texture,  and  if  -struck 
smartly  on  its  edge  with  a sledge-hammer  a 
slight  indention  will  be  produced.  Wrought  iron 
should  have  a clear  grey  colour,  with  a high 
metallic  lustre,  and  a fibrous  appearance ; when 
the  texture  is  either  laminated  or  crystallised, 
the  metal  is  defective. 

WOODS. 

The  strength  of  timber  will  depend  on  its  age, 
seasoning,  and  on  the  soil  on  which  the  tree  has 
grown.  Speaking  generally  of  two  pieces  of  the 
same  timber,  that  specimen  will  be  the  stronger 
which  has  grown  the  slowest,  and  this  is  shown 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  annual  rings.  There 
are  some  other  indications  of  strong  timber 
which  should  also  be  remembered: — 1st,  the 
medullary  rays  (when  visible),  should  be  hard 
and  compact ; 2nd,  the  fibrous  tissues  Bhould 
adhere  firmly  together,  and  should  show  no 
woollineBS  at  a freshly-cut  surface,  nor  should 
loose  fibres  clog  the  teeth  of  the  saw ; 3rd,  if 
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the  wood  has  colour,  darkness  of  colour  is  a 

general  sign  of  strength  and  durability;  4th,  the 
freshly-cut  surface  of  a wood  should  be  firm  and 
shining,  and  should  have  somewhat  of  a trans- 
lucent appearance ; a dull  chalky  appearance  is 
a sign  of  bad  timber.  This  closes  the  remarks  I 
have  to  make  on  the  inherent  strength  of  ma- 
terials, and  I will,  therefore,  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  constructive  strength. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  STRENGTH. 

This  I have  above  defined  as  the  amount  of 
effective  resistance  a material  exerts  when  em- 
ployed  to  transmit  or  oppose  force.  And  as  there 
is  almost  endless  variety  of  forms  into  which 
- materials  may  be  shaped  to  this  end,  it  will  only 
be  possible  to  mention  cases  which  occur  most 
frequently  in  practice.  These  are  walls,  arches, 
columns,  girders,  and  beams.  The  crushing 
strength  of  good  coursed  rubble  masonry  is, 
according  to  Rankine,  about  that  of  single 
blocks  of  the  stone ; but  the  resistance  of  common 
rubble  masonry  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  mortar.  In  determining  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  an  architect  has  only  to  consider  the 
effects  of  crushing  when  designing  very  heavy 
vaults  or  high  towers.  In  architectural  buildings 
thero  is  more  liability  to  the  walls  being  over- 
turned than  to  their  being  crushed  by  actual 
weight,  especially  in  storms,  and  their  stability 
will  mainly  depend  on  their  thickness,  structure 
and  bond. 

walls.  — The  following  convenient  rule  for 
determining  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  ordinary 
houses  having  stories  from  20  ft.  to  10  ft.  high 
may  be  found  useful “ First,  take  a thickness 

“nr  or  tV  of  the  total  height  of  the  external 
wall,  reduce  it  in  tho  ratio  of  a line  drawn  from 
its  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  wall,  to 
which  it  is  tied  by  the  roof  or  floor,  whether  this 
is  an  external  or  partition  wall  : let  this  be  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  for  the  lowest  story.  Calcu- 
late the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  next  story 
in  the  same  manner  from  its  floor,  the  height 
being,  of  course,  lessened  by  that  of  the  lowest 
story;  and  so  on  for  each  story  separately, — 
taking  care  that  the  walls  of  the  highest  story 
are  not  so  thin  as  to  become  crushed  or  crippled 
by  the  weight  of  the  roof,  and  some  allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  force  of  the  wind 
or  storms  at  this  height.”*  Thus  fora  bnildiu°- 
36  ft.  high  and  24  ft.  wide,  divided  into  three 
stories  of  equal  height : — 

Lowest  story, — 

36  q./j  ,i  3'6  x 24 
P 6,  then  V'“36»'+2i»  “ 2 ft.  nearly. 


pends  on  the  weight  to  be  carried,  and  on  the 
structure  of  the  arch.  The  semicircular  is  best 
adapted  where  great  strength  is  required  ; but 
the  segmental  is  more  generally  useful,  the 
pointed  being  only  suitable  for  buildings  of  a 
decorated  character.  When  arches  are  loaded 
(as  in  bridges),  the  proportion  of  the  rise  to  the 
span  is  from  * to  f,  increasing  with  the  span. 
The  thickness  of  the  arch  depends  on  the  rise 
and  the  weight  to  be  supported,  and  on  the 
material  of  which  the  arch  is  composed.  The 
following  are  some  proportions:— Palladio,  thick- 
ness  -jL.  of  span ; Sertio,  thickness  of  span ; 
Alberti,  thickness  -jL  of  span  ; Perronet,  thick, 
ness  T's  of  span.  The  French  rule  is  ^ of  the 
span  -r-  IT  foot.  The  most  preferable  rules  are 
Rankine*  s. 

For  single  arches T <=  x / 12 R.  (2) 

For  a succession  of  arches  T = -17  R.  (3) 

R being  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  crown  of 
the  arch  in. 

For  segmental  arches B = + ^ 


Middle  story, — 

24  2-4,  then  ■ 2'4  : 

v 24*  • 


And  for  the  upper  story  ,- 
- = 1*2,  then 


“242  = 1 ft.  9 in.  nearly. 
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10  ’ “ V 12*  + 24a  = 1 f' 6-  2 in.  nearly . 

In  designing  enclosure  walls  it  should  be 
remembered  that  by  throwing  a part  of  their 
substance  into  counterforts  much  additional 
strength  is  gained,  and  there  is,  moreover,  some 
saving  of  material  effected. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  “ bond  ” in  a 
wall  is  to  enable  it  to  resist  forces  tending  to 
tear  asunder  horizontally.  This  is  due  to  the 
mutual  friction  of  the  overlapping  portions  of 
the  beds  or  horizontal  faces  of  the  stones  or 
bricks,  and  it  may  be  proved  that  this  is  increased 
by  increasing  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  overlap  to 
the  height  of  a course.  This  may  be  effected  by 
increasing  the  length  of  the  stones  or  bricks  or 
diminishing  their  depth  ; but  in  either  case  the 
limit  is  fixed  by  the  liability  of  the  materials  to 
break,  which  occurs  when  the  length  is  more 
than  a certain  ratio  to  the  depth,  usually  about  3. 
The  longitudinal  strength  of  English  and  Flemish 
bond  may  be  taken  as  the  same,  and  their  trans- 
jverse  strength  is  double  the  longitudinal.  But 
Jin  the  case  ofa  wall  conBistingentirely  of  stretches 
iDhe  longitudinal  tenacity  is  doubled,  while  the 
ttransverse  is  reduced  to  nothing.  “In  brick- 
work, therefore,  in  which  the  longitudinal  is  of 
imore  importance  than  the  transverse  tenacity  (as 
n the  case  of  furnace  chimneys),  a sufficient 
amount  of  tenacity  is  to  be  preserved  by  having 
bourses  of  headers  at  intervals. ”f  & 

I Arches.  The  different  forms  of  arches  wo 
(nay  class  as  follows: — Semicircular,  semi, 
elliptical,  and  pointed;  and  with  the  different 
methods  of  drawing  them  you  are  all  familiar. 
'Ve  have  first  to  consider  the  proportion  of  the 
lse  to  the  span.  This,  cceteris  paribus,  de- 


For semi-elliptical  arches  R = — 

r 

r being  the  rise  and  s the  half  span. 

Briok  arches  should  rarely  be  less  than  18  in- 
thick, and  18  in.  will  be  sufficient  for  arches  up 
to  36  ft.  span.  Invert  arches  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  pressure.  For  ordinary 
purposes  two  half-brick  rings  will  be  sufficient, 
but  for  heavy  goods  three  half-brick  rings  ; and 
the  arc  of  the  curve  should  not  exceed  180°  nor 
be  less  than  45°. 

In  constructing  arches,  it  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that,  as  in  semicircular  and  segmental 
arches  the  joints  should  radiate,  and  in  semi- 
elliptical  arches  each  joint  should  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  tangent  of  the  intrados,  at  the 
point  thereon  from  whence  the  joint  starts.  In 
stone  arches  the  voussoirs  being  cut  to  the  shape 
required  by  the  curve,  the  jointing  presents  no 
difficulty.  In  the  case  of  brick  arches,  however, 
if  the  mortar-joints  are  continuous,  they  will  be 
thicker  at  the  extrados  than  at  tho  intrados; 
and  as  the  crushing-weight  of  mortar  is  very 
small,  the  work  will  be  liable  to  excessive  settle- 
ments. This  may  be  remedied  by  building  the 
arches  with  gauged  bricks  ; but  this  is  a costly 
expedient ; or  by  building  the  arch  in  concentric 
rings,  each  ring  of  bricks  having  their  lower 
edges  touching.  This  method  should  not  be 
practised  in  arches  over  36  ft.  span,  as  there  is 
the  danger  of  the  concentric  rings  settling  un- 
equally, throwing  the  whole  strain  on  ono  ring. 

“ The  best  plan,  therefore,  except  in  very  fiat 
arches,  in  which  the  length  of  extrados  and 
intrados  differs  but  little,  is  to  build  the  arch  in 
concentric  rings,  separated  at  short  intervals  by 
blocks  of  brick  built  as  solidly  as  possible,  or 
with  bricks  specially  gauged.”*! 


members,  with  a capital  of  430,OOOZ.  The 

National  ” counts  41,364  members,  and  94  302 1 
of  accumulated  funds. 

The  “ Druids  ” met  at  Darlington,  and  number 
m England  and  Wales  58,852,  and  out  of  England 
they  calculate  20,000  members  more. 

The  city  of  Bristol  welcomed  the  “ Shepherd"  ” 
who  muster  in  their  fold  60,517  “crooks,”  wi’h 
a capital  of  74,0001. 

The  “Free  Gardeners”  had  a conference  at 
Newcastle,  and  this  society  is  going  ahead,  for 
during  the  past  year  they  have  added  2,000  to 
^TJfr,den*  and-  erWed  the  rich  produce  of 
41,3031.,  from  which  they  have  been  enabled  to 
bank  for  the  year  5,0001. 

Besides  these  widely-ramified  benefit  societies, 
many  others  of  a kindred  character  have  met 
and  each  is  in  a good  state  of  health. 

Then,  again,  there  are  the  parochial  clubs, 
slate  clubs,  whip  clubs,  accident  clubs,  burial 
clubs,  dispensary  clubs,  and  many  others  that 
comprehend  working  men  ; and  even  the  women 
and  children  of  the  sons  of  toil  have  penny  clubs 
for  clothing.  J 

In  the  aggregate,  we  find  congregations  of 
workmen  devoting  the  little  leisure  they  find  to 
hand  at  Whitsuntide  to  the  nobler  purposes  of 
making  for  themselves  and  others  a provision  for 
illness,  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  toil  and  age. 


* Roorkee  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering.  Vol.  ii  p : 
t Rankine  s Applied  Mechanics,  p.  224.  Ed.  1853.  ’ 


THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  ENGLISH 
WORKMEN. 

The  artisans  and  labourers  of  Great  Britain 
are  too  often  challenged  with  unthriftness,  but 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  chief  friendly  or  pro- 
vident societies  that  took  place,  according  to 
custom,  on  Whit-Monday,  gave  evidence  against 
the  charge.  It  should  also  be  considered  that 
our  mechanics,  in  a great  measure,  are  affiliated 
to  trade  unions  ; and  their  weekly  subscriptions 
to  provident  and  trade  societies  absorb  about 
5 per  cent,  of  their  earnings  if  in  constant  work ; 
but,  taking  into  account  loss  of  time,  it  would 
be  a fair  average  to  state  6 per  cent.  Apart 
from  this,— and  particularly  so  in  the  buildino- 
trades,— there  is  scarcely  a “pay-table,”  but  a 
generous  subscription  from  pence  to  silver  is 
the  cheerful  rule  for  mates  in  unmerited  diffi- 
culties, or  their  widows. 

Foremost  amongst  the  friendly  societies  is  the 
Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows,  and  their  « odd- 
ness”  consists  in  banding  no  fewer  than  502,000 
members,  with  a rest  of  3,706,336Z.  Of  all 
building  trades,  the  stonemasons  are  chiefly 
affiliated  here,  and  the  Oddfellows  are  wise 
enough  not  to  expend  their  funds  in  tomfoolery 
dresses,  pageants,  and  what  is  properly  desig- 
nated “ monkeys’  outings.” 

Two  other  orders  of  Oddfellows,  the  “ Grand 
United”  and  the  “National,”  also  held  their 
“Parliament”  in  Whitsun  week,  and  their 
statistics  for  the  year  Bhow  that  they  are  grow- 
ing. The  “Grand  United”  totals  up  94,224 


* Roorkee  Treatise  0 
t To  be  oontinued. 


1 Civil  Engineering.  Vol.  i.  p.  283. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SANITARY  INSPECTORS 
FOR  SCOTLAND. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  the  2nd  inet.,  at  the  Old  Council 
Chambers,  Broad-street,  Stirling,  under  tho 
presidency  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Macleod,  of  Glasgow, 
ilie  Association,  which  has  only  been  in  exist- 
ence since  February  last,  numbers  102  ordinary 
and  73  honorary  members.  Representatives 
from  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  Scotland 
were  present. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  routine  busi- 
ness, followed  by  an  address  from  the  Chair, 
man,  Mr.  Welsh,  of  Perth,  read  a paper  on  the 
“Removal  of  Waste  or  Foul  Water  from  Dwell- 
mgs,  and  the  Cleansing  of  the  Surface  of 
Streets.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
alluded  to  the  great  mortality  resulting  from 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  said  to  be  generated  by 
the  escape  of  foul  sewage-gases  into  imperfeotly 
constituted  dwellings,  and  reminded  the  Associa- 
tion that,  could  they  succeed  in  devising  means 
whereby  this  unseen  deadly  agent  could  be  satis- 
factorily overoome,  they  would  to  a great  extent 
have  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  organisation. 
After  showing  that  the  old  system  of  open  sewers 
was  not  really  a remedy  for  the  evil,  and  ex- 
pressing  the  opinion  that  if  some  improvements 
were  made,  the  underground  drainage  was  the 
best  for  the  removal  of  soil-water,  Mr.  Welsh 
proceeded  to  describe  his  plan  in  detail.  Assum- 
ing that  a city  had  its  drainage  system  complete, 
he  asked,  how  could  the  drains  be  kept  from 
becoming  foul  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  and  the  consequent  gene- 
ration of  sewage  gas  ? His  reply  was,  “ Let 
cisterns  be  placed  at  as  great  an  elevation  as 
possible,  say  in  the  attic  of  the  properties,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  side-drain,  and  let  them 
be  capable  of  holding  100  gallons  of  water. 
Have  pipes  of  as  large  a diameter  as  possible,  so 
as  to  approach  or  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  side- 
drains,  and  let  them  form  the  connexions  between 
the  cisterns  and  the  drains.  Let  the  valves  be 
of  a size  equal  to  the  conneoting-pipes,  and  let 
the  cisterns  be  discharged  into  the  drains  twice 
a week,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  With  such  a 
quantity  of  water,  and  discharges  at  an  elevation 
of  20  ft.,  30  ft.,  or  40  ft.,  the  presumption  is, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  mat- 
ters, either  animal  or  vegetable,  to  resist 
such  a current,  coming  with  such  a force  from 
either  of  the  fore-mentioned  elevations,  or 
remain  in  a drain  so  operated  on.”  Supposing 
circumstances  favoured  the  adoption  of  the  plan° 
Mr.  Welsh  entered  into  a calculation  to  show 
that  with  the  payment  of  wages  and  the  cost  of 
water  this  system  of  flushing  might  be  carried 
out  at  an  annual  cost  to  each  proprietor  of  only 
10s.  In  very  many  cases,  too,  it  would  be  much 

, as  in  the  more  densely-built  parts  of  a 

town  it  frequently  happened  that  the  properties 
of  two  or  more  proprietors  were  drained  by  the 
same  side-drain  ; consequently,  the  greater  the 
number  the  less  each  would  have  to  pay.  In 
considering  the  subject  of  the  surface  cleansing 
of  streets,  he  advocated  the  water-jet  as  tho 
best  means  of  doing  the  work, — not  alone,  but 
by  tho  aid  of  the  broom.  He  pointed  out  that 
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she  pest  places  in  which  fever  originated,  and 
from  which  it  spread  to  other  more  healthy 
localities,  were  the  spots  in  which  the  jet,  and 
not  the  broom,  could  have  any  effect  in  the 
matter  of  cleanliness.  The  scavenger’s  broom, 
in  places  such  as  he  had  described,  where  often- 
times 150  or  200  human  beings  were  crowded 
together, — not  to  mention  the  large  percentage 
of  cats  and  dogs,— by  partial  removal  only  made 
matters  worse.  Nothing  but  the  jet  could 
make  the  desired  improvement  in  such  places, 
and  improvement  it  really  did  make,  as  evidenced 
after  the  operation  by  the  paving  stones  appear- 
ing as  clean  as  the  day  they  were  first  laid  down. 
The  good  effects  of  washing  out  closes  and 
narrow  streets  were  not  confined  to  the  mere 
cleaning  of  the  surface,  for  the  filth  having  been 
washed  away,  the  exhalations  which  formerly 
arose  from  it  ceased  to  enter  the  houses,  and 
consequently  the  air  was  much  purer,  and  an 
improved  state  of  the  public  health  must  be  the 
result.  Mr.  Mackieson,  of  Dundee,  followed 
with  a valuable  paper,  entitled  “ General  Obser- 
vations bearing  on  Public  Health  in  Towns,”  in 
which  he  alluded  to  the  advantages  of  hospitals 
in  preserving  the  health  of  communities  by  the 
collection,  isolation,  and  cure  of  infectious 
diseases.  He  also  suggested  co-operation  in 
sanitary  work  between  the  authorities  in  different 
districts,  expressed  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
ventilation,  and  pointed  out  the  beneficial  results 
of  public  baths,  and  similar  places,  whereby 
habits  of  oleanliness  might  be  inculcated  among 
the  children  of  populous  oities.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  tendered  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  and 
Perth  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  the  next 
annual  meeting. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THEN  : AND  NOW. 

Tuesday,  the  15th  of  June,  was  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  general  meeting  of 
the  Institute  in  1835,  Earl  de  Grey,  as  president, 
in  the  chair.  The  society  then  consisted  of  fifty- 
three  fellows  and  fourteen  associates.  Of  these 
fellows  only  six  now  survive, — Messrs.  Bloro, 
D.  BurtoD,  Donaldson,  Poynter,  Railton,  and 
Thomson  ; of  the  associates  only  two  survive, — 
Messrs.  A.  Burton  and  H.  E.  Kendall,  jun. ; and 
also  G.  Godwin,  who  was  the  first  medallist,  for 
his  Essay  on  Concrete.  There  were  then  six 
honorary  fellows,  two  honorary  members,  and 
sixteen  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  all 
of  whom  are  dead. 

The  Institute  now  consists  of  296  fellows, 
12  honorary  fellows,  8 honorary  members,  69 
honorary  and  corresponding  members,  and  291 
associates,  making  in  all  877  members  in  1875, 
instead  of  91  in  1835,  with  the  addition,  at 
present,  of  9 contributing  visitors,  and  Si- 
students.  In  1818  the  first  royal  gold  medal 
was  awarded,  and  of  this  there  have  been  27 
recipients,  of  whom  11  are  dead. 

T.  L.  D. 


BUILDING  ON  IMPROPER  FOUNDATIONS* 
We  have  often  taken  occasion  to  condemn  the 
practice  on  the  part  of  a certain  class  of  builders 
of  removing  the  gravel  or  sand  from  sites  on 
which  they  are  about  to  build,  and  supplying  its 
place  with  any  rubbish  that  may  be  obtainable, 
oftentimes  rotten  and  decomposing  matters 
which  afterwards  fill  the  houses  built  over  them 
with  dangerously  injurious  gases.  The  Hackney 
Gazette  points  attention  to  instances  of  this 
practice  in  its  own  locality  : — “ We  paid  a visit 
the  other  day,”  says  the  writer,  “ to  one  of  these 
places — situated  behind  some  dwellinghouses  in 
Albion-road,  Stoke  Newington— and  found  the 
state  of  things  fearfully  disgraceful.  Dust, 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  fish  offal  had 
been  shot  by  wholesale  into  the  hollow,  and  the 
stench  was  literally  intolerable  ; indeed,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  locality,  with  such 
a fever  bed  in  its  midst,  should  remain  a day  free 
from  disease.  Upon  inquiry,  we  ascertained 
that  the  refuse  had  been  brought  into  the  dis- 
trict by  a dust  contractor  from  Clerkenwell  and 
Islington.  Surely,  this  is  too  bad.  We  have 
dust,  house  refuse,  and  offal  enough  in  Hackney 
without  having  them  imported  from  neighbour- 
ing  districts ; and  it  does  seem  a scandalous 
thing  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  receive 
nolens  volens  the  materials  of  disease-production 
which  properly  do  not  belong  to  us.  The  nuisance 
has  become  bo  utterly  intolerable  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjoining  houses  have,  we  are 


glad  to  learn,  memorialised  Dr.  Tripe,  our  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  on  the  subject  ; and  we  are 
watching  to  see  whether,  and  when,  the  injurious 
matter  will  be  removed.  And  on  such  heaps  of 
accumulated  rubbish,  highly  charged  with  fever 
germs,  houses  are  to  be  built,  and  the  people  are 
expected  to  be  healthy  even  though  the  most 
simple  sanitary  conditions  are  neglected  by  those 
who  ought  most  scrupulously  to  regard  them. 
Nor  are  these  heaps  of  rotten  cabbage  and  fish  to 
be  found  at  Albion-road,  but  in  South  Hackney, 
Clapton,  and  elsewhere,  whilst  refuse  of  all  de- 
scriptions is  to  be  seen,  especially  after  the 
Saturday  marketings,  strewn  in  nearly  every 
street  in  the  entire  district.” 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S  NEW  STATION  IN 
BROAD  STREET. 

The  new  station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company  at  the  angle  of  Broad-street  and 
Liverpool-street,  opposite  the  large  new  City 
terminus  of  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  is  now 
fast  approaching  completion,  and  is  intended  to 
be  opened  for  traffic  about  the  1st  of  July, 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Company’s  Liverpool-street  terminus, 
which  is  also  now  almost  finished.  The  Broad- 
street  terminus  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany is  one  of  the  largest  along  the  line, 
and  the  station  building  is  a bold-looking  struc- 
ture, harmonising  with  the  several  buildiugB  of 
a similar  character  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. With  the  completion  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company’s  terminus  there  are  now  four  leading 
stations  in  Liverpool-street  and  Broad-street,  in 
immediate  proximity  with  each  other — namely, 
those  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Com- 
pany, the  North  London,  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
the  Metropolitan  Companies.  The  principal 
elevation  of  the  station  building  is  in  Broad- 
street,  where  there  are  two  entrances,  with  an 
exit  passage,  together  with  another  entrance  at 
the  angle  of  Broad-street  and  Liverpool-street. 
All  these  several  entrances  are  7 ft.  in  width. 
The  Broad-street  frontage  is  8S  ft.  in  length,  and 
46  ft.  in  height,  containing  the  ground-floor  and 
two  stories  above,  with  an  ornamental  Mansard 
roof  at  the  corner  of  Broad-street  and  Liverpool- 
street,  58  ft.  in  height,  and  surmounted  by  a 
cresting  of  ironwork.  The  return  elevation  into 
Liverpool-street  is  56  ft.  in  length,  and  uniform 
in  its  general  architectural  features  with  the 
Broad-street  frontage.  There  is  also  a frontage 
to  the  railway  corresponding,  to  a certain  extent, 
with  the  Broad. street  elevation,  but  plainer  in 
its  character.  The  several  frontages  are  faced 
with  brick  and  Bath-stone  dressings,  and  the 
range  of  windows  in  the  ground  and  upper  floors 
are  all  arched.  The  entire  area  of  the  ground- 
floor  will  be  set  apart  for  the  Company’s  purposes, 
and  will  contain  a spacious  booking-office,  50  ft. 
in  length,  and  30  ft.  in  width,  with  clerks’ 
offices,  and  waiting-rooms.  The  upper  floors 
will  be  let  as  offices,  with  an  entrance  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Broad-street  frontage. 

Flights  of  stairs  on  each  side  of  the  booking- 
offices  lead  down  to  the  railway  level  and  the 
station  area.  It  is  78  ft.  in  width,  with  an  extreme 
platform  length  of  390  ft.  It  is  covered  in  for  a 
length  of  190  ft.,  by  a roof  consisting  of  iron  and 
glass,  supported  on  one  side  by  strong  retaining 
walls,  and  on  theother  by  iron  columns  and  girders, 
with  a lattice  girder  at  the  east  end.  In  addition 
to  the  roof  the  station  is  also  covered  in  to  a 
length  of  95  ft.  by  Broad-street,  and  the  station 
building,  under  which  the  railway  passes.  Broad- 
street  is  carried  over  the  line  by  massive  iron 
girders,  and  the  station  building  likewise  rests 
upon  girders  of  a similar  character.  There  are 
two  platforms,  the  one  being  24  ft.  and  the  other 
18  ft.  in  width,  with  a length,  as  above  stated,  of 
390  ft. 

The  whole  of  the  works,  including  the  station 
buildings,  have  been  designed  and  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wilson,  the  engineer  to  the  company,  the  con- 
tractors being  Messrs.  Kelk  & Lucas. 


Lang"ton  Maltravers. — A new  church  in 
this  village  is  in  course  of  erection,  at  an  esti- 
mated coBt  of  3,5001.  The  walls  are  just  be- 
ginning to  rise  from  the  ground,  and  on  May 
24th  a memorial-stone,  of  polished  Purbeck 
marble,  was  laid  at  the  east  end,  by  the  Countess 
of  Eldon.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr. 
T.  Gerrard,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  R. 
Crickmay,  architect. 


LONDON  TREES. 

Upon  the  principle  of  remembering  to  lock 
the  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen,  I prognosticate 
that  at  some  future  time  our  metropolitan  gar- 
dens will  be  furnished  with  an  underground 
network  of  water  service-pipes,  just  as  a large 
building  is  often  pervaded  with  gas  tubing, 
leading  to  a multitude  cf  points  where  supply  is 
needed.  By  the  illustration  of  the  steed  being 
stolen,  I mean  to  hint  at  the  death  of  all  the 
finest  trees  through  drought, — an  evil  which 
might  be  warded  off  if  such  systems  of  water 
service  to  the  roots  were  established  in  due 
time. 

In  practice  in  my  own  garden  of  a quarter  of 
an  acre,  I establish  cisterns  not  too  soundly 
water-tight  in  different  points,  the  lower  supplied 
from  the  higher  by  small  gas  tubing  at  2d.  per 
foot.  If  required,  water  can  be  dipped  out  with 
a wateriDg-pot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  small 
pet  plants  which  the  gardener  may  take  an  in- 
terest in;  meanwhile,  whether  the  gardener 
takes  any  pains  or  not  (he  will  almost,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  neglect  the  big  trees),  the 
leakage  is  insensibly, — or  rather  1 may  say,  in 
the  long  run,  sensibly, — preserving  the  general 
health  and  verdant  appearance  of  such  vegeta- 
tion as  is  of  larger  growth  than  a cabbage. 

G.  M. 


A ROYAL  RESIDENCE  IN  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Stacpoole  intends  to  move  on  Friday 
next,  June  25tb,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
“ that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her 
Majesty  humbly  representing  to  her  Majesty  that 
it  would  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  Crown, 
and  tend  to  promote  universal  satisfaction  in 
Ireland,  if  her  Majesty  had  a permanent  resi- 
dence in  that  country;  and  that  this  House,  feel- 
ing deeply  its  importance,  will  cordially  co- 
operate with  her  Majesty  in  any  step  she  may 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  to  carry  out  so 
desirable  an  object.”  In  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject we  may  add  that  a rumour  is  afloat  to  the 
effect  that  a residence  is  to  be  purchased  in 
Ireland  for  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 


SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE  MINING 
TILLAGES. 

Among  the  “ notices  of  motion  for  which  no 
days  have  been  fixed”  in  the  House  of  Commons’ 
book,  is  one  in  Mr.  Macdonald’s  name,  “ to  call 
attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mining 
villages  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  the  houses  are  held  by  the 
workmen,  and  to  move  a resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject.” The  state  of  many  of  these  villages  is  a 
subject  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  country,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out. 


RE-BUILDING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASYLUM 
OF  ST.  ANNE’S  SOCIETY. 

It  is  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  schools 
at  Streatham  of  the  Royal  Asylum  of  St.  Anne’s 
Society  being  now  too  small  for  the  number  of 
pupils,  and  there  being  a difficulty  in  providing 
further  accommodation,  a new  and  much  larger 
building  is  about  to  be  erected  on  Banstead 
Downs,  and  that  an  eligible  site  has  been  ob- 
tained on  favourable  terms.  Under  the  con- 
templated new  arrangement,  the  present  school 
buildings  and  ground  at  Streatham  are  to  be 
sold,  and  as  land  in  that  locality  is  much  increas- 
ing in  value,  it  is  expected  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  will  amount  to  a large  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  establishment. 


THE  CHARLES  KNIGHT  MEMORIAL. 

On  the  14th  inst.  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Charles  Knight  Memorial  Committee  attended 
at  the  Windsor  Guildhall,  and  presented  a bust 
of  the  late  Charles  Knight,  by  Mr.  Durham,  to 
be  placed  in  the  Town-hall  of  the  borough,  of 
which  Knight  was  a native.  It  stands  between  the 
two  lower  windows  of  the  council-chamber,  on 
a pedestal  a little  over  3 ft.  high. 

“ A Subscriber  ” writes  to  us  expressing  his 
surprise  that  he  was  not  informed  of  what  was 
going  to  be  done.  He  will  be  less  surprised, 
perhaps,  when  we  tell  him  that  some  members 
of  the  committee  even  were  kept  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  progress  of  the  affair,  and  had  no 
intimation  whatever  as  to  the  day  of  presenta- 
tion. Under  proper  management  a much  more 
worthy  demonstration  would  have  been  made. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

The  pariah  officers  of  the  Camberwell  Vestry 
have  juBt  increased  the  assessment  of  the  new 
Dulwich  College  buildings  and  gronnds  from  a 
ratable  valuation  of  2,0002.  to  3,750 Z.,  or  nearly 
double  the  former  assessment  value,  which  it  is 
said  will  very  seriously  cripple  the  College,  more 
especially  if  the  proposed  new  scheme  should  be 
adopted,  under  which  1,4001.  annually  is  all  that 
is  allowed  for  the  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  and  all 
tho  general  expenses  of  the  establishment. 
Taking  the  average  rate  per  pound,  payable  on 
the  assessment  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell,  at 
6s.,  the  College  liabilities  under  the  new  assess- 
ment, will  amount  to  about  940Z.  a year  for  rates 
alone,  leaving  only  4602.  to  pay  for  the  whole  of 
the  other  expenses,  should  the  new  scheme  come 
into  force. 


“THE  SALE  OF  SERJEANTS’  INN.” 

Sm, — The  Manchester  Q-uardian  put  forth  a 
strange  fancy,  to  which  you  have  been  indaced 
to  give  currency  in  your  paper  of  June  12, 
namely,  that  “the  Judicature  Bill  (Act)  has 
abolished  the  title  of  Scrjeants-at-law.”  The 
Judicature  Act  has  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
merely  declares  (sec.  8)  “ That  no  person  ap- 
pointed a Judge  of  either  of  the  said  Courts  shall 
henceforth  be  required  to  take,  or  to  have  taken, 
the  degree  of  Serjeant-at-Law.”  The  sale  of 
Serjeants’  Inn,  and  the  division  of  its  proceeds 
among  existing  Serjeants,  are,  therefore,  odd, 
and  not  well  warranted,  anticipations.  Was  “ the 
wish  the  father  to  the  thought”  ? Serviens. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 


| THE  WORKS  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  PUGIN. 


. In  your  list  of  the  works  of  the  above,  I notice 

I bt.  Joseph  s Retreat,  Highgate.  This  is  a mistake  The 
I only  buildings  erected  there  under  the  superintendence  of 

I an  architect  are  a small  chspel  on  the  west  side  of  the 
l)  church,  and  the  monastery,  now  in  course  of  erection 

II  both  from  my  designs.  The  church  was  built  some  years 

*j  86°>  by  Mr.  Bird,  the  builder,  without  professional 
| superintendence.  Francis  W.  Taskkh 


COLOURING  STONE. 


I I am  building  a house  in  the  country  of  brown  stone 
with  window-cills,  mullions,  chimneys,  &c.,  of  white,  - - 


i .u  j i uuimneys,  etc.,  ot  white 
rather  drab-coloured  freestone.  Can  you  kindly  tell  „ 
jin  the  columns  of  your  paper  how  I can  best  colon? 
the  freestone  otherwise  than  with  paint,  which,  of  course. 
Ml  do  not  wish  to  use,  so  that  it  shall  be  of  the  same  shade 
: and  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  building;  for  I do  not 

I at  all  like  the  contrast  between  the  two  stones,  and  am  not 
content  to  wait  for  time  and  weather  to  do  tho  work. 

Hussar 


ARLESEY  SCHOOLS  ESTIMATES. 

THE  SEQUEL. 

1,9252. 

The  King  has  since  the  job  declined, 
’Cause  in  his  price  he  cou'd  not  find 
A profit  suited  to  his  mind. 

2,185 1. 

But  Twelvetrees,  ever  sure  and  true, 

The  work  has  since  agreed  to  do, 

For  three  pounds  over  eighty. two. 
i|  Arlesey  Asylum.  Lunatic. 


ONE  BUILDING  OR  TWO? 


|j  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  last  week,  the 
a3ricish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  objected 
1°  the  assessment  for  inhabited  house  duty  of 
5ialf  their  premises  in  Queen  Victoria-street. 
<fhe  whole  building  was. assessed  at  the  sum  of 
*1,2001.  By  the  requirements  of  the  Building 

I let,  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
tructure  a party  wall  was  made,  which  ran  from 
he  top  to  the  bottom  and  from  the  back  to  the 
ront  of  the  building.  In  one  portion,  Mr. 
nlkerstein,  the  secretary,  resided  with  his  family  j 
i nd  the  Society  did  not  dispute  their  liability  in 
ijespect  of  that  half.  On  the  other  side  the 
-•nilding  was  occupied  as  warehouses  solely  for 
I he!  purposes  of  trade,  but  there  was  communi- 
cation between  the  two  halves  by  an  iron  door, 
r'hich  was  closed  at  night.  The  contention  on 
16  part  of  the  Society  was  that,  as  this  build- 
ig  was  separate  and  distinct,  they  were  exempt 
i-om  duty  in  respect  to  it.  On  the  part  of  the 
;rown  it  was  urged  that,  being  one  block  of 
ifailding,  duty  must  be  paid  on  the  whole, 
i The  court  agreed  with  the  Society,  and  reduced 
;Ae  assessment  by  one  half. 


Acton  Local  Boat  d.  — The  surveyor’s  salary 
is  been  increased  502.  a year,  in  consequence  of 
s long  service. 


Charlton  (near  Tetbury).  — This  church, 
whioh  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  in 
the  Early  English  style,  and  consists  of  a nave, 
from  the  south-west  corner  of  which  rises  a 
square  tower  containing  five  bells,  a chancel, 
and  chancel-aisle.  The  edifice  being  mnch  dilapi- 
dated, Mr.  M.  Wyatt,  of  London,  architect,  was 
communicated  with,  and  he  made  plans  for  the 
restoration,  and  the  work  was  entrasted  to  Messrs. 
Wall  & Hook,  builders,  of  Brimbscombe.  The 
principal  feature  in  the  church  is  the  row  of 
pillars  dividing  the  two  aisles,  whioh  together 
form  the  body  of  the  churoh  ; these,  together 
with  the  arches,  have  been  cleaned  of  the  white- 
wash, &c.,  and  the  stones  shown  in  their  natural 
state.  The  pulpit  has  been  removed  from  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave,  and  an  unused  doorway, 
which  was  in  the  wall  behind  it,  has  been  opened, 
and  forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  churoh. 
There  has  been  one  new  west  window.  The 
roof-timbers  have  been  cleaned  of  the  whitewash, 
and  shown  in  their  proper  colours;  the  old  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  oak  benches, 
and  the  aisles  have  been  paved  with  red  and 
black  tiles  in  squares.  The  chancel  has  been 
restored  and  embellished.  On  the  south  side 
originally  stood  a doorway  which  was  unused  ; 
but  this  has  now  been  opened,  and  forms  the 
entrance  to  a new  vestry  about  7 ft.  sqnare, 
which  has  been  added  to  the  building.  Under 
the  vestry  is  a heating  apparatus,  by  Haden,  of 
Trowbridge.  Between  the  chancel  and  the 
chancel-aisle  there  originally  was  a large  buttress, 
and  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry 
Kny  vett  and  his  wife  ; but  the  buttress  has  been 
abolished  and  the  monument  removed  back 
against  the  north  wall,  their  plaoes  being  taken 
by  the  springing  of  two  arches  to  carry  the  roof. 
The  old  two-light  east  window  has  been  replaced 
by  a stained  glass  window,  containing  three  lights. 
The  chancel-aisle  contains  the  seats  for  the 
choir,  and  the  old  Early  English  east  window 
has  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 

York.  The  church  of  St.  Maroin-cum- Gregory, 
at  the  foot  of  Micklegate-hill,  was  re-opened  on 
t le  20th  ult.,  after  a thorough  internal  restora- 
tion. The  church  has  an  Early  English  nave, 
with  Perpendicular  clearstory  and  chancel,  and 
some  Decorated  windows.  There  are  also 
traces  of  a crypt,  and  in  the  west  wall  is  a rude 
piece  of  Roman  sculpture.  The  old  square  pews 
have  been  removed  ; the  old  gallery  in  the  west 
tower,  with  the  organ,  taken  down;  and  the 
whole  of  the  area  of  the  churoh  cleared.  The 
floor  has  been  taken  up,  levelled,  and  laid  down 
in  concrete,  with  red  and  black  tiles  placed 
diagonally.  All  the  columns  and  the  arcades 
and  the  walls  have  been  scraped  and  cleansed, 
and  repaired  where  decayed.  The  central  roof 
of  the  nave,  which  is  divided  into  panels,  is 
renovated,  the  woodwork  being  painted  oak,  and 
the  spaces  within  coloured  blue,  the  bosses 
being  picked  out  in  gold.  The  new  seats  are  of 
pitch-pine,  open  with  square  ends,  and  are 
ornamented  with  carved  Maltese  crosses  within 
a circle.  Book- boards  are  provided.  The  old  j 
hexagonal  pulpit  of  oak  has  been  denuded  of 
paint  and  varnish,  and  the  carved  work  made  1 
apparent.  Gas  standards  have  also  been  fixed 
in  the  church,  from  the  establishment  of  Mr. 
Dovery,  of  Manchester.  The  church  will  be 
warmed  by  two  of  Gurney’s  patent  stoves.  The 
oost  has  been  about  1,0002.  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
architects,  of  this  city,  prepared  the  plans  and 
drawmgs  for  the  restoration,  and  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Demaine  the  works 
have  been  executed  by  the  following  tradesmen 
of  this  city  : — Mr.  Clark,  mason  and  builder  ; Mr 
Coulson,  joiner;  Mr.  Michael  Varvili,  plumber 
and  glazier;  Mr.  Knowles,  decorator;  Mr. 
Hewitt,  aud  Mr.  Pearson,  painters. 

Stojumber.  This  parish  church,  a specimen  of 
the  Perpendicular  style  peculiar  to  Somerset, 
having  undergone  restoration,  was  re-opened  on 
the  28th  ult.  It  consists  of  a nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  two  south-west  and  east  chapels,  a 
chancel,  and  north  and  south  porches.  The 
restoration  includes  a new  roof  to  the  south 
aisle,  a facsimile  of  the  old.  The  old  roofs  of 
the  nave  and  north  aisle  have  been  retained  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  The  walls  have 
been  stuccoed,  and  the  windows  reglazed  with 
cathedral  glass.  All  the  seating,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  portion,  is  ancient  work,  aud 
the  stall- ends,  in  varied  designs,  have  been  re- 
fixed. The  old  floors  have  been  removed,  and 
the  vaults  underneath  filled  up.  New  floors 
throughout  the  church,  lowered  to  the  original 
level,  have  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 


chancel  was  rebuilt  some  few  years  since,  but 
new  encaustic  tile  floors  have  been  laid  down. 
The  Halsway  Chapel,  on  the  north  side,  has  been 
restored,  with  new  oak  seating  and  tile  floor, 
and  a stained-glass  memorial  wiudow,  by  Clayton 
& B all,  in  the  east  end  ; and  new  open-work  roof, 
with  moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections, a copy  of  the  old  work.  The  Notley 
Chapel,  on  the  south  side,  which  is  Early  English 
work,  is  being  restored  by  Mrs.  Notley,  of  Combe 
Sydenham.  The  cost  was  about  2,400Z.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Davis, 
builder,  of  Taunton,  aided  by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Davis,  who  acted  as  resident  superintendent 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding, 
architect,  of  Bristol. 

Brodsworth  (near  Doncaster ).  — This  churoh 
was  re-opened,  after  restoration,  on  the  21th 
ult.  From  the  discoveries  of  Saxon  masonry 
made  during  the  restoration,  it  is  evident  that  a 
church  existed  here  as  far  back  as  the  Saxon  era. 
The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  present  edifice  has 
been  fixed  as  about  1120, — and  the  building  wae- 
in  the  Norman  style.  The  works  comprise  the 
rebuilding  of  the  south  of  the  nave  and  chancel, 
with  a new  south  aisle  and  porch,  and  a 
south  chapel  to  the  chancel ; the  restoration  of 
all  the  old  work,  and  new  fittings.  Tho  tower 
has  been  heightened,  a new  west  window  in- 
serted, and  the  bells  re-hung.  The  old  stone- 
work of  the  nave  and  chancel  arohes  has  been 
cmared  of  colour-wash.  A large  number  of  in- 
cised and  raised  crosses,  of  various  dates,  were 
found  built  into  different  parts  of  the  old  walls, 
and  these  have  been  built  into  tho  walls  of  porch, 
vestry,  &o.  The  old  carved  oak  pulpit  of  1692 
has  been  erected  in  the  north-east  oorner  of  the 
nave.  The  pavement  is  of  tiles,  by  Godwin,  of 
Hereford.  Tho  church  is  heated  by  hot  water, 
on  the  system  kuown  as  Perkins’s  patent,  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  Gibbs,  of  Liverpool.  The  bells  were, 
re-hung  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mallaby,  of  Masham. 

1 he  edifice  has  been  newly  roofed  with  pitch- 
pine,  and  seated  with  stalls  of  the  same  material. 
It  has  sittings  for  200  hearers.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration  has  been  about  2,5002., 
borne  chiefly  by  Mr.  C.  S.  A.  Thellusson,  of 
Brodsworth  Hall.  The  architect  was  Mr.  C. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  of  Durham,  aud  the  contrac- 
tors were  Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge,  of  London. 

Monkwearmouth.— St.  Peter’s  Church  has  been 
re-opened  for  divine  worship,  after  having  been 
olosed  for  three  years,  during  which  it  has  under- 
gone a complete  metamorphosis.  Some  portiona 
of  the  old  walls  are  retained,  and  form  a striking 
contrast  to  the  other  parts.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  arcade  separating  the  nave  from 
its  aisle,  together  with  the  chancel-arch,  were  de- 
stroyed, a low-pitched  roof  was  put  on  with  a flat 
ceiling,  and  the  churoh  was  fitted  up  with  pews 
and  galleries,  whilst  the  churchyard  was  over- 
laid with  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  of  ballast,  and  a fresh 
stratum  of  burials  took  place  over  the  whole  area. 
The  church  thus  became  damp  and  neglected. 

In  1866  it  was  decided  to  bring  back  the 
church  as  far  as  possible  to  the  arrangement  it 
presented  in  tho  fourteenth  century,  after  the 
addition  of  the  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  chantry, 
to  the  original  Saxon  fabric.  The  south  wall  of 
the  nave  has  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations, 
and  the  arcade  and  chancel-arch  have  been  re- 
constructed on  the  old  lineB.  Vestries  are  built 
at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle.  The  church  will 
hold  about  600  worshippers,  and  the  principal 
entrance  is  by  the  north  porch,  iu  which  the 
fourteenth-century  doorway  has  neen  built  up 
again,  the  old  stone  roof  being  put  on.  The  roofs 
of  the  church  are  high-pitched,  that  of  the  nave 
following  the  old  lines  given  by  the  remains  of 
the  Saxon  fabric.  They  are  all  open-timbered 
except  that  of  the  chancel,  which  is  polygonally 
boarded.  The  expense  of  the  restoration  ha3  been 
about  7,0002.  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  of  Newcastle, 
was  the  architect.  Mr.  Hudspich  of  Newcastle, 
was  contractor  for  mason’s  work,  his  representa- 
tive on  the  spot  being  Mr.  Birkett.  Mr.  Cald- 
cleugh,  of  Durham,  executed  the  carpenter’s 
work ; and  the  other  contractors  were — Mr. 
Preston,  for  slating;  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  for 
plastering;  Mr.  Gibson,  for  plumbing;  aud  Mr. 
Morrison,  for  painting  and  glazing.  The  stained 
glass  and  painting  of  the  roof  were  the  work  of 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  of  London. 


Elgin  J oiners. — After  a strike  of  three  hours' 
duration,  the  joiners  of  Elgin  have  had  their 
wages  raised  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  hour,  and  the 
master-joiners  have  intimated  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  rise  they  will  raise  their  charges 
by  5 per  cent. 
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gojjks  gmitrjtr. 

The  Law  and  Practice  relating  to  Letters  Patent 
for  Inventions.  By  W.  Fischer  Agnew, 
Barrister-at-Law.  London : Wildy  & Sons, 
Lincoln’s  Inn-archway. 

Mr.  Agnew  has  inoluded  in  his  volume  notices 
of  the  Patent  Laws  in  force  in  the  principal 
foreign  States,  and  gives  in  an  appendix  the 
statutes  in  full.  Those  who  in  the  present  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  question  desire  to  know 
exactly  what  is,  in  order  to  compare  it  -with  what 
may  be  proposed,  will  find  this  book  useful.  The 
endeavours  which  are  being  made  on  various 
sides  to  damage  the  position  of  inventors  require 
to  be  met  earnestly. 


Engineering  Papers.  By  C.  Graham  Smith,  C.E. 

Spon,  Charing- cross.  1875. 

This  little  volume  comprises  three  papers  by 
Mr.  Graham  Smith,  read  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  other  societies,  the  subjects 
being  “Mortar,”  “Practical  Ironwork,”  and 
“ Retaining  Walls.”  The  author  takes  a clear- 
headed view  of  his  subjects,  and  conveys  suc- 
cinctly a considerable  amount  of  useful  infor. 
mation. 

The  Wedgwood  Handbook : aManualfor  Collectors. 

By  Eliza  Meteyard.  London  : George  Bell 
& Sons.  1875. 

Miss  Meteyard  has  thrown  herself  so  fully  into 
the  life,  works,  and  time  of  Wedgwood, — has  de- 
voted so  much  attention,  acumen,  and,  we  fear 
we  must  add,  money,  to  rightly  illustrating  them, 
— that  she  was  well  fitted  to  produce  such  a hand- 
book as  that  now  before  us.  And  a very  useful 
handbook  it  is  : it  treats  of  the  marks,  mono- 
grams, and  other  tests  of  the  old  periods  of 
manufacture,  and  includes  the  catalogues  with 
prices  obtained  at  various  saleB,  together  with  a 
glossary  of  terms.  The  author  does  not  claim 
too  much  when  she  says,  that  the  major  part  of 
the  book  “ is  the  result  of  study,  of  observation 
of  the  finest  collections,  and  of  materials  gathered 
from  original  documents.”  A much-needed  want 
has  been  well  supplied  ; and  we  trust  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  subjects  will  Bhow 
their  appreciation  of  Miss  Meteyard’ s industry 
and  knowledge  by  buying  the  book.  They  will 
not  regret  doing  so. 


Utisttllamst. 

The  Windsor  Drainage. — Mr.  Acock,  the 
contractor,  has  commenced  within  the  last  week 
or  two  the  woi'ks  connected  with  the  Windsor 
drainage,  by  sinking  two  shaftB  in  the  Albert- 
road,  where  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  drain 
through  a tunnel  at  a depth  of  40  ft.  below  the 
surface.  The  work  about  to  be  constructed  con- 
sists of  an  outfall  sewer  from  Brook-Btreet  to  the 
Ham,  the  contract  for  which  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Acock,  for  about  17,0001.  The  sewer  will 
be  circular,  4 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  will  be 
constructed  of  stock  bricks  in  lias  lime  cement, 
and  will  have  a fall  of  3 ft.  to  the  mile.  In 
places  there  will  be  three  rings  to  resist  extra 
pressure  of  subsoil  water.  To  defray  the  cost 
of  the  works  the  Sanitary  Authority  proposes  to 
borrow  about  30,000Z.,  which  it  is  estimated  the 
works  will  cost.  The  Local  Government  Board 
have  given  permission  to  borrow  10,0001.  for 
works  within  the  borough,  that  is  from  Brook- 
street  to  near  the  Wheatsbeaf,  Old  Windsor,  and 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  have 
granted  a loan  to  that  amount  to  be  repaid  in 
thirty  years,  in  equal  payments  of  5401.  The 
remainder  of  the  money  will,  no  doubt,  be 
granted  upon  the  same  terms,  and  according  to  a 
statement  made  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Board,  the  repayment  of  the  30,000Z.  would 
amount  to  a rate  of  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

Conversazioni. — The  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  will 
hold  their  annual  conversazione  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  23rd  inst.  On  the  same  evening 
there  will  be  an  informal  gathering  for  conversa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society,  Burlington  House. 
The  Society  of  Arts’  conversazione  will  take  place 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  on  Friday,  the 
25th.  There  will  be  a vocal  concert  in  the 
Lecture  Theatre  on  this  ocoaBion.  The  next 
conversazione  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
the  24th,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. — On  the  9 th 
inst.  the  occupiers  of  a number  of  Bmall  houses 
in  Wood’s-plaoe,  Coppice-row,  and  Vinegar-yard, 
Clerkenwell,  were  served  with  notices  by  the 
agent  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  to  give  up 
possession  forthwith.  The  houses,  as  a rule, 
afford  accommodation  for  several  families  in  each, 
and  the  announcement  that  they  were  required 
to  leave  caused  a great  deal  of  excitement  and 
consternation  in  the  locality.  In  Back-hill  and 
Somerset.street  the  material  of  150  houses  has 
been  announced  for  sale  preparatory  to  their 
demolition  to  make  room  for  street  improvements, 
aud  the  occupiers — nearly  all  poor  Italians — are 
under  notice  to  leave.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
acquire  possession  of  a block  of  buildings  known 
as  the  “ Rookeries  of  Clerkenwell,”  in  order  to 
form  a new  street,  but  they  will  in  this  case  give 
reasonable  time  for  the  inhabitants  to  remove. 

The  contemplated  demolition  of  so  many  houses 
in  an  overcrowded  neighbourhood  will  cause  much 
inconvenience  and  distress  to  the  working  classes 
in  the  district. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
Society. — A general  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  last  week  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Bell,  head-master,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  H.  C.  Coote,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Charters  and  Records  of  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital.”  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  a 
number  of  old  records  of  the  institution.  At 
the  conclusion,  Mr.  Alfred  White,  F.S.A.,  read 
his  paper  “ Upon  Newgate-street  and  the  Neigh- 
bouring Wards.”  He  maintained  that  the 
Romans  did  not  occupy  Newgate-street,  as  had 
been  stated  by  Mr.  Black  and  others.  With 
regard  to  the  old  wall  of  London,  he  did  not 
believe  it  was  of  Roman  construction,  it  being 
of  a later  period  than  the  Roman  era.  The 
Rev.  T.  Hugo  contended  that  the  wall  to  which 
Mr.  White  had  alluded  was  of  Roman  construc- 
tion. Mr.  Crace  next  gave  a short  account  of  the 
early  period  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  the  chair- 
man delivered  a short  address  on  the  present 
building  and  other  interesting  details  connected 
with  the  institution. 

Brussels  International  Exhibition,  1876. 

An  International  Exhibition  will  be  hold  next 
year  in  Brussels,  under  the  patronage  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Comte  de  Flandre.  The  Exhibi- 
tion, the  initiative  in  which  has  been  taken  by 
the  Belgian  Societe  Royale  de  Sauveteurs,  will 
include  all  matters  relating  to  the  saving  of  life, 
and  the  lessening  of  suffering  under  every  cir- 
cumstance,  whether  arising  from  war,  fire,  or 
shipwreck,  accidents  by  machinery,  railway, 
locomotion  generally,  or  in  mining  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  programme,  which 
is  very  comprehensive,  and  invites  the  co-opera- 
tion of  men  of  science  and  philanthropists,  com- 
prises all  matters  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  including  the  proper  construction  of 
publio  buildings,  factories,  &c.,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  working-classes 
generally.  A Congress  will  be  held  in  connexion 
with  the  Exhibition  for  the  discussion,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  nations,  of  the  subjects  coming 
under  each  section  of  the  programme. 

King  Arthur  and  Knighthood. — A paper 
on  these  subjects  was  read  by  Dr.  Phene  on  the 
10th  at  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  Chandos- 
street.  The  lecturer  considered  that  there  were 
evidences  to  warrant  his  concluding  that  the 
term  “ Arthur  ” was  one  under  which  various 
chieftains  and  petty  knights  embarked  in  the 
new  Christian  chivalry,  which  convert  kings  were 
obliged  to  assume  in  defence  of  their  new  faith. 
That  probably  the  first  in  order,  or  the  chief  of 
these  kings  bore  that  name, — if,  indeed,  it  were 
not  borrowed  from  a more  ancient  source ; that 
it  was  used  to  indicate  an  order,  and  to  avoid 
invoking  the  more  sacred  name  ; that  the  “ round 
tables  ” were  of  two  kinds,  the  first  consisting 
of  chiefs  and  kings,  which  seldom  met,  and  then 
only  to  arrange  uniformity  of  action  ; the  second 
consisting  of  a king  or  chief,  with  his  knights  and 
followers.  We  do  not  find  ourselves  able  to  go 
with  the  lecturer  in  this  view.  The  paper  in- 
eluded  Borne  curious  matter. 

Accident  to  Houses  in  Birmingham.— 
On  the  7th  inst.  an  accident  of  a rather  Berious 
kind  happened  in  Loveday-street.  The  roofs  of 
two  houses,  Nos.  32  and  33,  suddenly  collapsed, 
endangering  the  lives  of  several  persons.  Com- 
plaints as  to  their  unsafe  condition  had  fre- 
quently been  made,  but  the  premises  had  never 
been  effectually  repaired. 


Loans  to  Sanitary  Authorities.  — The 

Local  Government  Act,  1858,  which  authorised 
local  boards  to  procure  provisional  orders  whereby 
the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  could 
be  set  in  motion,  has  caused  extensive  street 
improvements  to  be  carried  out  in  many  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  for  this  purpose  loans  to  a 
considerable  amount  have  been  necessary.  To 
repay  these  sums  in  the  maximum  period  of 
thirty  years,  when  the  improvements  were  good 
for  all  time,  especially  where  wide  streets  have 
been  substituted  for  narrow  and  inconvenient 
ones,  was  considered  a hardship  on  the  present 
generation  of  ratepayers.  The  borough  of  Derby 
felt  it  to  be  so  two  or  three  years  ago,  hence  the 
Council  originated  a movement  for  getting  the 
law  altered,  so  that  sixty  years  might  be  given 
instead  of  thirty.  The  Local  Government  Board 
have,  after  considering  the  application  of  the 
Derby  sanitary  authority,  now  granted  an  ex- 
tension of  time  to  sixty  years  from  the  original 
date  of  borrowing,  in  respect  of  a balance  of 
nearly  50,0001.  for  widening  streets. 

The  New  Gaol,  Odiham. — At  a special  I 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  on  the  1st  inst., 
the  Mayor  presiding,  the  Gaol  Committee  recom-  i 
mended  that  1.000Z.  be  paid  to  the  contractors  ] 
for  building  the  new  gaol  on  receipt  of  a certifi-  • 
cate  from  the  architect  that  1,2501.  worth  had  i 
been  done.  Alderman  Hellard,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendation,  expressed  i 
regret  that  more  satisfactory  progress  had  not 
been  made  in  the  building  of  the  gaol.  Mr. 
Cunningham  seconded,  observing  that  the  plant  i 
had  cost  a large  sum,  and  that  the  contractors 
understood  that  they  were  to  be  paid  for  it.  | 
Alderman  H.  Ford  and  Mr.  Nance  contended  : 
that  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  contractors  i 
were  very  hard,  and  tended  to  delay  the  satis-  i 
factory  progress  of  the  works.  Mr.  Newland 
thought  they  should  strictly  adhere  to  the  con-  i 
ditions  of  the  contract,  and  if  it  was  a hardship  i 
on  the  contractors  it  was  a pity  they  contracted,  j 
On  a divison,  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a i 
large  majority. 

The  Late  Mr.  Richard  Burchett.  — The  ; 

public  lost  a long-tried,  faithful,  able,  and  zealous 
servant  when  this  artist  died  in  Dublin  the  other  i 
day,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  having 
been  considerably  more  than  a quarter  ofa  cen-  j 
tury  HeadMasterof  the  School  of  Design,  at  South  j 
Kensington,  or  in  an  analogous  position  to  that  Ij 
one,  and  in  effect  the  principal  conductor  of  the 
whole  of  that  scheme  of  technical  education  in  \ 
drawing  and  in  decorative  art  which  works 
under  the  Art  Department.  Mr.  Burchett  was  | 
born  in  Brighton,  and  came  to  London  with  no  j 
advantage,  either  of  education  or  position.  It 
was  about  1841  that  he  entered  the  School  of 
Design,  then  established  under  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Somerset  House,  and  occupying  the 
rooms  built  for  the  Royal  Academy.  He  studied  ! 
here,  and  distinguished  himself  bo  considerably  ; 
by  industry,  intelligence,  and  especially  by  his 
attainments  in  geometry,  that  he  became  a sort  .j 
of  unofficial  master  before  he  took  office  at  all. 

Important  to  Masons  and  Others.— At 

the  Edinburgh  Small-Debt  Court  on  the  7th  inst., I, 
Messrs.  Boyd  & Donald,  justices  of  the  peace,  on 
the  bench,  Catherine  Small,  James  Craw,  John 
Farrell,  Thomas  Yallance,  and  Robert  Edmunds,] 
occupiers  of  tenements  1 and  2,  Dunbar- streets 
sued  David  Thornton,  mason,  11,  Spittal- street, i 
for  51.  each  in  respect  of  damage  done  to  food,; 
clothing,  and  furniture,  in  consequence  of  de.l 
fender  having  failed  to  give  pursuers  sufficient* 
warning  that  he,  or  those  for  whom  he  was 
responsible,  were  about  to  repair  a chimney 
stack  of  said  tenement,  whereby  a quantity  oi 
rubbish  came  down  their  chimneys.  After  an 
explanation  had  been  given  as  to  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  damage,  the  Bench  awarded  Small' 
and  Yallance  one  guinea  each  with  expenses 
and  the  ether  pursuers  half  a guinea  each  witr 
expenses. 

The  Rebuilding  of  the  Marylebone  Work 
house.— On  the  11th  inst.,  at  the  meeting  ot  tm 
Marylebone  Vestry,  Professor  Marks  asked  if  * 
report  that  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
stating  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Guardian, 
to  rebuild  the  Workhouse  at  an  expense  o 
30  0001.,  was  true.  Mr.  Boulnois  said  it  was  trni 
that  the  Guardians  do  intend  rebuilding  th 
Workhouse,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  wor 
could  be  done  for  30,0001.  He  would  say  th£. 
the  work  would  be  proceeded  with  very  slowi} 
and  what  they  did  last  week  was  simply * 
resolve  upon  a further  extension  of  the  builain 
operations. 
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Opening  of  the  Lewes  School  of  Art.— 

C The  first  building  erected  as  a school  of  art  in 
•i  Sussex,  and  we  believe  in  the  southern  counties, 
n was  opened  recently  at  Lewes.  The  work  has 
i|  been  some  time  in  progress,  but  at  the  present 
1 moment  the  building  stands  a finished  monu- 
jt  ment  to  the  persevering  energy  of  those  gentle- 
D men  who  some  years  ago  determined  that  the 
>1  Lewes  School  of  Art  should  have  a local  habita- 
j tion,  instead  of  being  distributed  about  the  town 
il  in  rooms  lent  by  other  institutions.  The  building 
! has  been  furnished  throughout  with  every 
li  neoessarv  appliance  and  convenience;  and  on 
l the  occasion  of  the  opening,  a selection  of  works 
l|  of  the  pupils,  to  which  prizes  and  certificates 
ii  have  been  granted,  was  exhibited  in  the  two 
n principal  apartments. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Contractor. — After 
having  been  laid  aside  by  illness  for  some  time, 
Mr.  W.  Scott,  contractor,  died  on  Friday  week  at 
. his  residence,  near  Glasgow,  in  the  sixty-fifth 

0 year  of  his  age.  A native,  we  believe,  of  Kil. 
|j  marnock,  Mr.  Scott  began  life  as  a joiner.  By 
i|  dint  of  energy  and  perseverance  he  by-and-by 
jl  found  himself  in  a position  to  enter  upon  rail'- 
ll way  contracts.  Among  other  railway  works 

which  he  subsequently  executed  were  a portion 

1 of  the  Biggar  and  Peebles  line,  and  certain  sec- 
: tions  of  the  Highland  line.  He  has  more  recently 
Ej  been  extensively  employed  in  the  construction  of 
u docks.  It  was  he  who  executed  the  Albert  Dock 
.1  at  Leith,  completed  about  five  years  ago,  and  he 
il  has  since  been  engaged  upon  a graviDg-dock  on 
ii  the  Clyde. 

An  Infirmary  in  want  of  Water. — The 

ISt.Olave’s  (Southwark)  Guardians  having  ereoted 
an  infirmary  at  Rotherliithe,  find  some  difficulty 
l|  in  opening  the  building,  in  oonsequence  of  being 
Ij  unable  to  obtain  a sufficient  water-supply.  They 
M require  water  on  the  second  floor  at  a height  of 
fl  30  ft.  The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water 


The  Relics  from  Hissarlik. — We  learn 
from  Athens  that  Dr.  Scbliemann  has  handed 
over  to  Photiades  Bey,  the  Ottoman  minister, 
the  sum  of  2,0001.,  which  it  had  been  agreed  the 
explorer  should  pay  to  the  Turkish  Government 
as  an  indemnity  for  those  antiques  which,  in 
violation  of  his  contract  with  the  Porte,  he 
carried  away  to  Greece.  It  is  also  known,  says 
the  Levant  Herald , on  the  best  authority,  that 
the  Porte  has  now  positively  refused  to  allow 
Dr.  Schliemann  to  oomplete  his  excavations  at 
Hissarlik. 


Strike  of  Masons  at  Ruabon. — A serious 
strike  has  taken  place  among  the  masons  at  the 
quarries  of  the  Cefa  Freestone  Quarry  Company, 
Ruabon.  The  men  applied  for  an  advance  from 
7d.  to  7£d.  per  hour,  and  required  to  leave  at  noon 
on  Saturday.  These  demands  being  refused 
they  struck  work.  From  this  quarry  most  of 
the  stone  used  for  ornamental  purposes  in  public 
buildings  in  North  Wales  and  the  north-west  of 
England  is  taken,  so  that  the  consequence  of  this 
cessation  may  be  serious. 

Widening  of  Upper  Thames-street.  — 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  at  their  meeting, 
on  the  8th  inst.,  resolved,  after  some  discussion, 
to  offer  the  sum  of  4,0001.  for  the  ground  required 
to  widen  Upper  Thames-etreet,  in  front  of  All- 
hallows church.  It  was  also  agreed  to  offer 
2,2001.  for  the  leasehold  interest  in  the  White 
Hart  Tavern,  which  will  have  to  be  pulled  down 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments. 


TENDERS 

-four  warehouses,  in  Barbican,  for 

o l;;jAbbM&  wWAl!i  TvMr-  Coutt3  8tone>  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  \V  . A.  Dixon 


Holland  & Ilar.nen  .... 

Newman  St  Maun  

Brass 

Patman  & Fotboringhai 
Browne  & Robinson  .... 

Shurmur  

Mark 

Scrivener  &.  White 

Sharpington  & Cole 

Moreland  A Nixon 

Sewell  &Co 

Coleman  

Oliver  

Crabh  

BsDgs & Co 

Elkmgton 


..£13,230  0 
..  13,176  0 
...  12,947  0 


12,878  0 
12,393  0 
12,160  0 
12,101  0 
11,997  0 
11,996  0 


11,9 


11,965 

11,900 

11.9C0 

11,700 

11,357 


0 0 


0 0 


For  villa  residence,  West  Drayton,  for  Mr.  Thatcher- 

Dexter £1,977  0 0 

Taylor 1,950  0 0 

'Vea»’ley 1,797  0 0 

Garratt  & Wilkinson 1,6C0  0 0 


I Company  confess  that  they  aro  unable  to  give 
the  supply  at  the  height  named,  but  offer  a good 
* one  on  a level  with  the  ground.  The  Guardians, 


i!  finding  that  the  Company’s  Act  requires  them  to 
I provide  a supply  at  a height  of  30  ft.  have 
|(  appealed  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
| compel  them  to  provide  water  for  the  new 

I infirmary,  in  accordance  with  their  require- 
ments. 


E Loan  Exhibition  of  Railway  Models  and 

I Appliances.— There  is  at  present  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  an  interesting  collection  of  railway  models 
jjand  appliances  lent  for  exhibition  by  railway 
B engineers,  inventors,  manufacturers,  companies, 
and  others.  In  addition  to  the  models,  there  are 
ra  number  of  pictures  and  drawings  of  engines, 
libndges,  stations,  carriages,  wagons,  and  a com- 
kjplete  portrait-gallery  of  men  eminent  in  the 
^history  of  railways,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
BGraves,  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  others! 
ijlt  includes  portraits  and  busts  of  Brunei,  G. 
llStephenson,  James  Watt,  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw, 
BT.  Brassey,  and  C.  Yignoles,  C.E.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  held  in  connexion  with  the  ftte  in  aid 
ilof  the  Railway  Benevolent  Institution. 

.!  Margate. — The  works  for  the  extension  of 
• jtne  jetty  have  been  commenced.  They  are  to 
ilbe  finished  in  about  thirteen  months.  The 
Hflqnarium  sea-wall,  which  has  cost  about  8,000Z., 
and  is  630  ft.  long,  was  finished  on  the  9th  inst.! 
idle  last  stone  beiDg  laid  by  Mr.  Mark  Sanderson, 
he  chairman  of  the  directors.  This  wall  re- 
claims about  three  acres  of  laud.  The  skating, 
sink  has  been  commenced,  and  it  is  to  bo 
|3ompleted  in  abont  five  weeks.  It  will  be  164  ft. 
■dy  55  ft.,  and  will  be  finished  with  Claridge’s 
Ceyssel  asphalte.  A bridge  will  be  thrown  from 
he  jetty  to  the  sea-wall,  if  the  Pier  Company 
<pve  their  consent.  The  wall  is  constructed  of 
I 27  blocks,  weighing  on  an  average  about  seven 
pns  each. 


Paving  Works  in  St.  Pancras.— At  the 

meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Highways,  Sewers, 
and  Works  Committee,  on  the  7th  inst.,  tenders 
were  received  for  the  execution  of  paving  works 
in  Manchester-street,  Argy  le-square,  Charles- 
street,  Clarendon-square  (south  side),  Phoenix- 
strret,  and  part  of  Great  College-street.  The 
amounts  varied  from  11,2101.  down  to  10,7907,. 
and  the  latter,  that  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Sewell,  was 
accepted. 

Sewerage  Works  at  Wisbech.— A meeting 
of  the  united  Board  of  Health  was  held  at  the 
Town-hall,  Wisbech,  on  the  4th  inst.,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor.  The  snm  of  1,0007. 
was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Neave  & 
Sons,  the  contractors  for  the  sewerage  works.  It 
was  Btated  that  the  cost  of  the  sewerage  works 
up  to  the  present  time  is  46,0007. 


For  new  farm-stead,  cottage,  Ac.,  a!  Northern  Woods 

Woobnrn,  Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect  • 

Walter  0 0 

Taylor 740  0 0 

Ilook  & Oldrey  747  0 0 

733  0 0 

Child  690  0 0 

W.H.  Spicer 065  0 0 

653  10  0 

Sexton  (accepted)  638  10  0 

Bagley  616  0 0 


For  new  free  Methodist  chapel  and  alterations,  Penn, 
Bucks.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect : — 

Sexton  (accepted)  £320  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  “ Standard,"  Stockbridgo 
Terrace,  Pimlico.  Messrs.  Drnry  & Lovejoy,  architects 

Godden  £279  0 0 

Hockly  277  0 0 

Bhurmur  267  0 0 


ii  Another  “Light”  Explosion!— A gas 
Explosion  occnrred  on  the  10th  inst.  in  the  vaults 
If  Messrs.  Lafittau  & Co.,  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
'hauts,  in  Apple  Tree-yard,  York-street,  St. 
:>ames’s-square.  The  cellarman  unlocked  the 
■oor  and  struck  a match,  a violent  explosion 
followed,  knocking  him  down,  burning  him 
^verely,  blowing  out  the  doors,  and  serionsly 
1 goring  a coachman  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
loth,  men  were  conveyed  to  Charing-cross 
..ospital.  Their  injuries  are  not  expeoted  to 
"ove  fatal. 

An  Aquarium  for  Rothesay.— The  founda- 
on-stone  of  the  first  aquarium  in  Scotland  was 
id  at  Rothesay  on  the  5th  inst.  by  Mr,  Charles 
ahymple,  M.P. 


Completion  of  a Large  Viaduct.— After 
four  years’  iucessant  labour  at  the  Smardale 
Viaduct,  the  Midland  Railway  Company  can  now 
cross  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  at  an  elevation 
of  136  ft.  It  is  a stupendous,  difficult,  and  ex- 
pensive undertaking;  and  Mr.  A.  Wodiwiss,  the 
contractor,  has  had  an  army  of  workmen  engaged 
in  the  erection,  who  are  now  mostly  released  and 
engaged  on  other  jobs. 

Assistance  to  Architects.— The  establish- 
ment which  has  been  opened  by  Messrs.  Foster 
& Riley,  in  London-wall,  and  which  is  constantly 
mentioned  in  our  advertising  columns,  seems 
calculated  to  be  of  nse  to  architects  and  others 
at  moments  of  pressure.  The  principals  appear 
to  know  what  they  are  about,  and  can  give 
useful  help. 

Corot. — Messrs.  Cottier  & Co.,  in  their  rooms, 
No.  8,  Pall-mall,  have  an  interesting  collection 
(perhaps  the  largest  ever  made  in  England)  of 
the  works  of  the  recently  deceased  French 
Master,  Corot.  It  affords  a good  opportunity  to 
study  the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  this 
very  eminent  master. 

Not  Wise.— We  understand  that  the  Ryde 
Town  Council  have  decided  that  in  future  it 
shall  not  be  obligatory  on  those  who  build  semi- 
detached houses  to  carry  party  walls  up  through 
the  roof.  B 


For  erection  of  villa  residence  at  Shepherd’s  Bash  for 
Mr.  Joseph  Woodger,  jun.  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bean,  archi- 

Downs £2,040  0 0 

Warr  1,897  0 0 

J-ylea  1,748  0 0 

Johnson  1,625  0 0 

Johns  & Cockell  1,200  16  6 


For  drainage  works  at  Isle  Grange,  Hertford,  for  Col. 
Robertson.  Smith  & Austin,  engineers: — 

Potter  (accepted)  £127  10  0 


For  schoolhouse  and  residence  at  Aberystwyth,  for 
the  Rev.  Llewelyn  Edwards.  Messrs.  Szlumper  & Aid, 
winckle,  architects : — 

Davies £2,450  0 0 

DavidJones  1,867  0 0 

David  Jones  1,700  0 0 

John  JoDes  1,650  0 0 

Williams 1,570  0 0 


For  new  workhouse  at  Lampeter,  Cardiganshire. 
Messrs.  Szlumper  & Aldwinckle,  architects  : — 

Jones  & Allen  £2,795  0 0 

W’illiams  (accepted)  2,370  0 0 


For  school  and  residence  for  the  School  Board,  Llany- 
chaiarn,  Cardiganshire.  Messrs.  Szlumper  & Aldwinckle, 
architects : — 

Evans  (accepted) £1,050  0 0 


For  buildiDg  agent’s  house,  farm  premises,  and  four 
cottages,  on  the  Lyuford  Hall  Estate,  for  Mrs.  Lyne 
Stevens.  Mr.  J.  M.  Anderson,  architect.  Quantities  bv 
Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker  : — 

Concrete  and 
Seyscll  Aspbalte. 

Bromwich  £13,890  £416 

Saunders 12,418  655 

Andrews 12,40-4  580 

Hubbard 10,797  200 


Restoration  of  Chippenham  Chnrch. — 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Smith  & Light,  builders, 
of  this  town,  has  been  accepted  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  restoration  of  the  parish  church. 

Burton-upon-Trent.— The  building  of  the 
proposed  new  post-office  has  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Lowe  & Sons,  whose  estimate  amounted  to 
4,8007. 

Rochester  Cathedral. — The  re-opening  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  took  place  on  the  11th  inst. 
The  restoration  of  the  interior  is  now  completed. 

Arbroath. — A new  obnrch,  for  the  East  Free 
Congregation,  Arbroath,  has  been  opened  at 
Brothock  Bridge.  The  building  is  divided  into' 
nave  and  side- aisles,  and  is  seated  for  about  630 
persons.  Mr.  W.  Aitkenhead  was  the  architect. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  warehouse  and  printing  works 
at  the  corner  of  Moor-street  and  Albert-street,  Birming- 
ham, for  Mr.  Frederick  Grew.  Mr.  W.  Tadman  Foulkes. 
architect.  The  quantities  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Phipson 

Smith  St  Son  £3,662  0 0 

Cresswcll  & Son  3,350  0 0 

Matthews  3,297  0 0 

Davies  Brothers  3,265  0 0 

Sapcote  St  Son  3,219  0 0 

Brooks 3,200  0 0 

Hnghes  3,190  0 0 

Horsley  Brothers 3,111  0 O 

Twigg  & Fowke 3,104  0 « 

Steele  3,100  0 0 

Bloore  3,030  0 0 

Parton 2,999  10  0 

L'dzuy 2,889  0 0 

Hartley  (accepted)... 2,787  0 0 


For  form  buildings  at  Blunham,  Beds,  for  Mr.  Powers. 
Mr.  Usher,  architect : — 

Twelvetrees  £458  10  0 

Hull 379  0 0 

355  10  0 

Knight  & Boston  352  10  0 

Spencer  (accepted) 319  10  0 


For  erecting  a detached  villa  residence,  at  Wimbledon, 
for  Mr.  John  Lockton: — 

Timewell  (Islington) £850  0 0 


For  erecting  seven  small  houses  on  freehold  laud. 
Church-row,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  George  Hunt.  Mr. 
Gordon  Stanham,  architect : — 

Adamson  & Sons  £3,200  0 0 

. . 3,089  0 0 

2,969  0 0 
2,876  0 O 


Hockley 

Stimpson  St  Co. 
Thomas  & Rutland 


Lucas  & Son  . 


0 O 
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For  additional  9tory  and  other  works  at  the  Devon- 
shire Arms,  Moreton-street  West,  Pimlico,  for  Mr. 
Hallet.  Mr.  George  Legg,  architect 

Heath £‘89  0 0 

Timewell  (accepted) 420  0 0 


7 and  17*,  Watling- 
Mr.  George  Barnes 


For  stables  and  cottuges,  Hargwyne-street,  Clapham, 
for  Mr.  Herbert  Clarke.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  A.  C.  Herring 

Mills  £2.999  0 0 

Deacon  2,937  0 0 

Thompson 2,837  0 0 

Turner  A Sons  2,925  o 0 

Scrivener  & White 2,759  0 0 

M‘ Lachlan  & Son 2,725  0 0 

Kelly  Brothers  2,723  0 0 

J.Crbab 2.610  0 0 

J.  Marsland  2,675  0 0 


For  sundry  painting  works  at  Nos 
street,  for  Messrs.  J.  Young  & Son. 

Williams,  architect : — 

Hayward  & Son  £221  0 

Mansfield  & Son 187  10 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson  (accepted)  154  5 


For  erection  of  new  school  and  resilience  at  Kingston, 
Cambridgeshire,  for  the  School  Committee.  Mr.  George 

Braut,  architect : — _ „ 

Laughton  £<49  0 0 

Taylor 716  0 0 

Warboys  687  0 0 

Kills 644  0 0 

Thoday  611  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  schools  at  New  Wimpole,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, for  the  School  Committee.  Mr.  George 
Eraut,  architect : — 

Taylor £557  0 0 

Laughton  550  0 0 

Thoday  530  0 0 


For  repairs,  Whittington  Cottage,  Highgate,  for  the 
governors  of  the  poor  of  the  pariah  of  Clerkenwell : — 
Extra  Plastering. 
..£>87  0 0 £26  0 0 


Smith  

Kbbage  .. 

Kerry  

Wiloock.. 
8argent  .. 


198  0 0 ...  25  0 0 


155  0 0 29  0 0 


For  new  concert  hall  and  committee  rooms  for  the 
Montague  Hall  Company,  Worthing.  Messrs.  Newro 
& Billing,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Lee  : 

Foster £4,797  0 0 

Downs  &.  Co 4,711  0 0 

Steveusou  4,669  0 0 

Softly  4,647  0 0 

Coles  4,619  0 0 

Bruton  4,550  0 0 

Smith  4,296  0 0 

Slewing  4,101  0 0 

Patching...  4,048  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at  Harrow.  Mr.  Chas. 

Deshon,  architect : — „ „ 

Cor  £2.230  0 0 

Board,  Jopling,  & Co 2.075  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co  2,059  0 0 

Hurst  2,058  0 0 

Miskens  1,989  0 0 

K indell  1.798  0 0 

Warr  1.797  o 0 


For  the  erection  of  Rodmersham  Vicarage  House.  Mr. 
W.  Barber,  architect 

Cornelius  

Staines  & Son  

Dover,  Soo,  & Co 

Naylar  

Bhrubsolo  

Messrs.  Whiting 

Harnett  

Foad 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates— These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  Ac., 

Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  acouraoy 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


. £1,947  0 
,.  1,886  0 
. 1,856  0 
..  1,859  0 
..  1,835  0 
. 1,812  0 


1,798  0 
1,600  0 


The  Lath  and  Veneer  Catting  Company, 
Limited,  desire  the  attention  of  Builders  and 
Contractors  in  London  and  Country  to  the 
Company’s  MACHINE  SPLIT  LATHS,  which 
are  of  equal  size,  flat,  rough,  and  without  flaw, 
thus  ensuring  great  Baving  in  Laths,  Plaster, 
and  Labour.  For  prices,  apply  to  the  principal 
Building  Material  Merchants,  or  at  the  Works, 
No.  7,  Grosvenor-road, Pimlico,  London. — [Advt.] 


ig  four  villas  at  Southend,  for  Mr. 
Venables.  Mr.  J.  W.  Donnison,  architect 

Dover,  Son,  & Co £3,450  0 0 

Stainey  4,  Bowell 2,597  0 0 

Morley  2,050  0 0 


For  Grovp-lane  sewers  for  St.  Giles‘9,  Camberwell. 
Reynolds,  surveyor:  — 

Wigmore  £3,850  0 0 

Batch  3,200  0 0 

G odbetn  3/97  0 0 

Harris 2/87  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co 2,935  0 0 

Wainwrighl  (accepted)  2,749  0 0 


Mr. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. 


C O. 


L.  BACON  & 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICE8  AND  8HOW- ROOMS:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 


Twelve  Stamps. 


For  new  schoolroom,  laundry  buildings,  dining-room, 
lavatories,  &e.,  at  the  Girls’  Reformatory  Schools,  Hamp- 
stead. Messrs.  Spalding  A Knight,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Fleetwood  : — 

Burford  (accepted) £2,533  0 0 


Mr.  B.— A.  A —Thomason  College.— W.  W — A.  V.-T.  L.  D — 
j.  T.  W.-W.  O.  S.-C.  M.  H.-J.  T.-II.  P-  J.  O.-T.  H.-F.  B- 
E.  M.— T.  W.  A.-C.  F.-J.  W.  O.— C.  E.  F J.  T.  M.— G.  L.— 
U.  C.  N.-  C.  L.— G.  E.— R.  G.  E — J.  B A — W.  T.  F — Mr.  V.— J.  0. 
-E.  M.— Mr.  O. — J.  B.— R.  S.-H.  M.-T.  A B.-St.  V.  M — H.  J.  N. 
N.  A B.— Mr.  S.— M.  J.  L — Z.  A.  (no).— Mrs.  C II.  S.  (next  week)  — 
Annoyed  (It  it  overhangs  his  ground  it  might  be  prevented;  take 
advice  on  the  spot). — T.  W.  P.  (inform  the  insurance  office;  query, 
Indict  as  a nu’aance !). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
address-s. 


All  statements  of  tacts,  list  of 
by  the  name  and  address  ol 
publication. 

Nora— The  responsibility  cf  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetiugs.  rests,  ol  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  building  new  wing  at  the  London  Hotel,  Bourn- 
moutb,  Hants.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Lamb  & Church  : — 

Hockley  £2,341  0 0 

Dove  Brothers  2,295  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 2,283  0 0 

Shurmur 2,043  0 0 

Galton  & Dasbwood  1,992  0 0 


For  alterations  to  thH'‘George”  public-house,  Waterloo- 
road.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect  : — 

Cooke  A Green  £599  0 0 

Oodden  562  0 0 

Hockley 545  0 0 

Shura ur  477  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  “White  Hart”  public-house, 
Greenfield- street,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
architect  : — 

Sburmur  £333  0 0 

Wells 330  0 0 

Taylor 319  0 0 


"W 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Os.  Sd. 


Situations  I Situatii 
Wanted.  1 Vacaj 

Bix  line*  (ahout  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  Is.  Sd.  I ie.  6c 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  < 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
Payable  fn  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramonnte  under  5s.  Any  larger  sun 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payahle  at  the  Post  Office 
King-street.  Co  vent- garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLA3  FOURDRINIER. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


V'iOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
V.I- 


LEVEE,  SCREW,  k BARREL  BOLTS, 

ind  IMPROVED  DATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


CONTRACTS— Continued  from  page  ii. 


. 1 RAILWAY. —To  CONTRACTORS  — The  Directors  are  i 
desirous  of  receiving  TENDERS  for  the  WIDENING  and  ALTERA-  1 
TION3  of  about  1}  mile  of  the  Mer'hyr  Branch,  including  P50  yards  i| 
of  Tunnelling.  Parties  desirous  of  Tendering  may  see  the  drawings 
and  speciflcation.  and  ohtaiu  statements  of  quantities  upon  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  JOHN  GARDNER.  9.  Victo  ia-chamtwrs.  , Weal  minster, 
on  and  after  TUESDAY,  22od  JUNK,  between  the  hours  of  TEN  and 
FOUR  o'clock.  Tenders  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  Euaton 
Station,  and  marked  outside  "Tender  for  Merthvr  Branch  Widen- 
L Hat i vered  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY.  14th  JU1.Y.  at 
The  Directors  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept 
Tender.  6-  RE  AY.  Secretary.  ,| 

Station,  London.  June.  1873.  


NINE  o'clock  a. it 


For  addition  to  the  “ Compasses  ” Pubbo-boose,  Mount- 
street,  Grosvenor-square.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect, 
titiea  by  Mr.  Budd  ; — 

Cooke  & Green £450  0 0 

Hockley 370  0 0 

8htrmur 342  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Egypt  House,  West 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  Karl  of  Hardwicke.  Mr. 
George  Eraut,  architect : — 

-Ball £387  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  school  at  Whaddon,  Cambridge- 
shire, for  the  School  Committee.  Mr.  George  Eraut, 
architect : — 

Warboys  £380  0 0 

Symons  355  0 0 

Rearell  350  0 0 


Advertisements  cannot  berece<vedfor  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
071  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


Bath.  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts ; 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 

_ PAN  Y published  18  «).  1.  Old  Bread-street  E.C I.  a.._d  16  and  I 
17,  Pall-mall.  S.W.  Capital,  l.GOO.OOOL  Paid  up  and  invested,  <00,0001.  , 
Insurances  against  tire  on  property  ii  *' 

moderate  rates  of  premium.  Prompta--* 


M fall 


9th  of  JULY. 


rig  due 


a all  parts  of  the  world  at 

,„.  ...  ...id  liberal  sottleiueut  of  c'alml.  i 

I1DSUMMER  ,hould  here 


will  b 


v.id. 


B.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 

ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 


Chairman,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office.  73  A 74,  King  William-street.  E.C. 


A' 


CCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN.  — Pro- 


RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  Oldest 
and  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIKD.  M.P.  Chairman. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  thejocal  Amenta,  c 
Comhill,  and  10.  Regent-street.  Loi  ' 


WM.  J.  VIAN,  Sec.  ■ 


ATIONAL  (Self-supporting)  INSTITU- 

TION for  DI3EASB3  of  the  SKIN.  Patients  are  seen 
NO.  157.  Gray's  Inn-rood.  Kn.gVcro-s.  on _THURSDAY  ; and  at 


For  erection  of  new  school  at  Wendy,  Cambridgeshire, 
for  the  Wendy  and  Shingay  District  School  Committee. 
Mr.  George  Erant,  architect : — 

Baggeis £591  0 0 

Symons  430  0 0 

Willmot 366  0 0 


For  painter’s  work,  4c.,  at  the  mansion  stables,  Wim- 
pole, for  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke.  Mr.  George  Eraut, 
architect : — 

Thoday  £361  0 0 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21£,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt,] 


Mitre -at 


For  new  schools  in  Paradise-street,  Gray’s-inn-road,  for 
the  Home  aud  Colonial  School  Society.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
•Shoppee,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Sydney 
Young  & C.  Herbert  Shoppee 
Batman  4 Folheringham 

Jackson  & Shaw  

Brasher  & Son 

Conder  

Merritt  & Ashby 

Campion  

Bayes  & Rainsgo 

Brass  

Ward  

Macey  (accepted)  


..£3,455 
..  3,418 
..  3,400 
..  3,397 
..  3,397 
..  3,330 


3,294 

3,181 

3,156 


Societe  Francaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
Curial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upon 
pplication. — [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

, Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 
ODART  & CO. 
Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


M.  ST 


FRIDAY  KVENINI 


pO-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  BANK, 

MANSION  HOUSE  CHAMBERS, 

11,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

First  Issue  of  Capital : 500,0001.  in  subscription! 
of  10Z.  and  upwards. 

Interest  In  lieu  of  dividend  18  per  cent,  per  annum, 
paid  monthly. 

Current  accounts  opened,  and  5 per  cent,  interest  allowed  on  tbs 
Minimum  Monthly  Balances. 

CHEQUE  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

The  Bank  transacts  every  description  ol  sound  financial 

For  particulars,  apply  to 


R.  B.  OAKLEY.  Manager.  ; 


-10  ARCHITECTS,  ARCHAEOLOGISTS 


HP  CHURCHWARDENS,  and  OTHERS. -TO  BE  80LD.i“ 
mediately,  theoriglual  OAK  ROOFof  the  WYOGESTON'S H03PITAI 
and  CHAPEL,  in  Leicester.  The  roe!  is  100  feet  long,  with  a clw: 


span  <f  22  feet  and  a rise  of  ab  _ 
trusses,  lour  moulded  purlins,  a moulded  ridge,  and 
wall-plates 


. eleve 
....  moulder 

Alta  ....  by“3j  in.  and  moulded 

good  specimen  of  a plain  aud  early  sixteenth-century  roc 
and  is  in  a fine  state  ol  preservation.  It  la  oak-boarded  a"  ' 
with  lead,  aud  could  be  removed  and  r 
The  roof  will  be  sold  either  with  or  without  <ne 'v?**'  “““ 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  requiring  a roof  of  this  span  u 


h but  little  watts 


, mu.!  „ .......  „.  ... -uilding.— T1 

application  to  Messrs.  SHENTON  A BAKER,  Architects.  F: 
I Leicester,  from  whom  further  particulars  esn  be  obtained. 


Saturday,  June  26,  1875. 


Vol.  XXXIII. 


Sfluj  guilder 
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St.  Martin’s  Church,  Lewes-road,  Brighton. — Mr.  8omers  Clarke,  Jun.,  Architect 


The  Cyc'nptcdla  of  Costume 

Annual  Coogreza of  French  Architects 
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The  Cyclopcedia  of  Costume. 

OMER8ET  Herald’s 
early  works  od 
costame  did  good 
service,  and  are 
well  known ; but 
his  new  “Cyclo- 
ptodia,”  com- 
menced at  a time 
of  life  when  most  men  are 
thinking  of  taking  rest,  will 
far  exceed  them  in  value.* 
It  is  fully  illustrated,  and  is 
in  a handsome  but  not  cum- 
brous quarto  size.  In  its 
complete  form  it  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a general  history 
of  costume  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe; 
the  body  of  the  work,  however,  being  confined  to 
the  illustration  of  the  art  of  dress  as  developed 
in  this  country.  Under  the  head  of  costume  are 
included,  as  usual,  weapons  and  other  articles 
of  use,  both  for  warlike  and  pacific  ends  ; the 
sword  and  the  fan  alike  receiving  due  illustration. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  the  numbers  at 
present  issued  (T.  to  V.),  we  find  a considerable 
space,  of  course,  devoted  to  the  heading 
“Armour”;  and,  indeed,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  very  offensive  and  defensive 
part  assumed  by  the  lords  of  creation  in  a work 
exhibiting  the  history  of  their  costume.  Man  is, 
and  has  always  been,  in  one  sense  or  another,  a 
fighting  animal ; at  present  his  warlike  appetite 
is  often  satisfied  with  the  more  civilised  but  not 
less  deadly  onslaught  of  the  pen,  wielded  with 
the  coolness  and  concentration  which,  as  Hallam 
said,  “ enables  a skilful  reviewer,  like  a good 
sportsman,  to  bring  down  his  game  ” ; but  we 
need  only  go  a little  way  from  our  own  time  to 
find  the  tools  for  cutting  and  carving  each  other 
ostentatiously  displayed,  as  an  important  orna- 
ment, when  not  put  to  their  more  important  use ; 
and  in  the  rather  older  periods  which  a dictionary 
of  costume  is  specially  bound  to  illustrate,  as 
those  of  which  records  and  illustrations  are  not 
easily  attainable,  the  whole  man  seems  to  become 
a mere  outward  sign  of  a “ cut-and-thrust  ” con- 
dition of  life.  In  this  condition  he  is  more 
interesting  to  the  painter  and  the  seeker  after 
the  picturesque  than  in  his  coat-and-hat  type ; 
nor  is  it  at  all  an  anomaly  that  this  should  be 
bo.  The  picturesque  deals  with  the  outer  visible 
development  of  things.  As  life  becomes  more 
studious  and  thoughtful,  more  inward  and  less 
outward,  it  naturally  presents  less  of  decorative 
material  for  the  artist.  He  is  driven  from  the 
study  of  outward  glitter  and  gorgeous  effect  to 
the  higher  study  of  expression  and  character. 
Yet  there  is  still  something  nobly  symbolical  in 
the  armed  figure  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  perhaps 
still  more  when  the  heavier  panoply  gave  way  to 
the  more  delicate  and  “genteel”  array  of  the 


* The  Cyclopredia  of  Costume;  or,  a Dictionary  of 
Dress  : including  notices  of  Contemporaneous  Fashions 
on  the  Continent,  aud  preceded  by  a general  history  of 
the  Costumes  of  the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe,  with 
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Italian  renaissance ; and  when  we  look  at  some 
of  the  portraits  of  Titian  (such  as  that  magnifi- 
cent figure  in  chain  armour  to  be  Been  in  the 
Winter  Loan  Exhibition  three  years  ago)  in 
which  the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous  oast  of 
countenance  is  combined  with  the  pictorial  effect 
of  an  armed  costume,  we  can  hardly  help  feeling 
that  the  outward  manifestation  of  man  in  paint- 
ing reached  its  highest  and  most  impressive  form 
in  these  productions. 

The  history  of  costume  constantly  presents 
instances  of  what  anatomists  would  call  the 
“survival  of  types,”  which  have  lost  their 
original  use  or  meaning ; instances  of  which 
may  be  traced,  in  some  of  the  transitions  from 
armour  dress  to  more  modern  costume.  The 
shoulder  defence  called  aillette,  for  example, 
introduced  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
of  which  ten  illustrations  are  given  on  Plate  II. 
of  the  Cyclopaadia,  must  certainly  be  regarded 
as  the  prototype  of  the  modern  “epaulette,” 
which  is  out  of  the  chronological  limits  of  the 
book;  though  in  his  paragraph  upon  the  older 
“ epaulette,”  the  author  admits  that  it  cannot  in 
some  cases  be  distinguished  from  the  aillette. 
But  the  naval  officer’s  epaulette  had  very  recently 
degenerated  from  an  important  defence  against 
an  over-hand  “lick”  with  a sword  into  a 
mere  ornament,  worn,  in  some  grades  of  the 
service,  on  one  shoulder  only,  so  that  in  a 
well-known  nautical  novel  the  hero  endeavours 
to  extract  from  his  adored  a promise  that 
she  would  show  him  favour  “if  he  coaid  get 
the  * swab  ’ mounted  on  the  other  shoulder  ” ; 
i.e.,  rise  from  the  rank  of  lieutenant  to  that 
of  commander.  And  sometimes  there  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  kind  of  imitation  of 
dress  by  armour,  or  vice  versd,  as  we  see  in 
architecture,  where  the  forms  of  stone  are  imi- 
tated in  wood.  The  author  mentions  one  carious 
instance  under  the  heading  “ doublet  ” (p.  171), 
where,  in  regard  to  a figure  “ temp.  Edward  IV.,” 
he  observes,  “ I must  specially  call  the  attention 
of  the  student  to  the  plaiting  of  the  backs  and 
little  Bkirts  of  these  doublets  (if  doublets  they 
be),  and  point  out  how  faithfully  they  are  repre- 
sented in  the  steel  back-plates  of  this  period, 
an  example  of  which  is  engraved  at  p.  54,  ante.” 
As  to  whether  the  doublet  or  the  back-plate  is 
the  original  of  the  form  Mr.  Planche  expresses 
no  opinion ; but  our  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
steel  dress  was  copied  from  the  cloth  one. 
Another  specimen  of  a revival,  rather  than  a 
survival,  maybe  traced  in  the  “knuckle-duster” 
with  which  the  Yankee  captain  performs  upon 
his  crew  when  “ on  the  high  seas  ” ; and  which, 
formidable  as  it  is,  can  scarcely  come  up  in  vicious- 
ness to  the  knuckle-spiked  “gauntlett”  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  figured  on  p.  200.  Before 
quitting  these  (very)  offensivo  weapons,  we  may- 
notice  the  singular  and  provident  ingenuity,  not 
without  a certain  artistic  effect,  in  the  twistiDg  of 
the  complicated  edges  and  spikes  of  the  weapon 
called  the  “ bill,”  so  celebrated  in  Shakspeare, 
though  dating  from  days  much  anterior  to  his. 
If  the  breechloader  kills  its  thousands,  as  against 
the  tens  of  Mediraval  warfare,  it  is  at  least  a 
more  gentlemanly  sort  of  death;  the  old  cry  of 


“ bills  and  bows  ” must  have  preluded  a style 
of  operating  a3  disagreable  as  can  well  be 
conceived. 

Leaving  armour  out  of  the  question,  the  con- 
trast between  the  older  and  the  modern  styles 
of  men’s  oostnme  forces  itself  on  the  notice 
whenever  the  subject  is  touched  upon,  even  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  any  modern  examples 
from  the  plan  of  the  present  work.  Viewing 
the  subject  artistically,  what  strikes  one  is  the 
stiffness  and  want  of  flow  in  modern  costume. 
Not  only  is  there  an  absence  of  anything  to  pro- 
duce breadth  or  dignity  of  line, — so  that  the 
modern  sculptor  can  hardly  make  anything  of  a 
portrait  statue  in  everyday  costume,  but  must 
bring  dressing-gowns  or  cloaks  to  his  aid, — but 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  what  wo  may  call 
the  ddgagd  element,  the  easy  and  apparently 
unstudied  character,  which  does  so  much  to  give 
artistic  effeot  to  costame.  The  comparative 
simplicity  of  modern  dress  (we  are  still  speaking 
of  masculine  costume  only)  is  to  a certain 
extent  in  keeping  with  the  usual  law  by  which 
outward  decoration  and  ornament  are  subdued  in 
proportion  as  civilisation  advanoes.  But  the 
charge  against  modern  male  costume  is  that  it 
is  altogether  devoid  of  character ; everything  is 
straight  up-and-down,  stiff,  and  symmetrical. 
That  there  have  been  absurd  extravagances  in 
the  past, — as  in  the  heavy  Btnffed  doublets  of 
the  Elizabethan  era,  and  in  the  dress  of  the 
Charles  II.  period,  in  which  show  and  a kind  of 
braggadocio  of  dress  were  carried  to  excess, — is 
true  enough.  But  in  the  dresses  of  the  later 
Tudor  and  Elizabethan  periods,  we  find  costume 
designing  itself  at  least  with  some  reference  to 
the  construction  of  the  figure.  It  was  recognised 
that  people  had  knee  and  elbow  joints,  and  that 
the  formation  of  the  lower  half  of  both  arm  and  leg 
was  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  upper 
half.  The  modem  sleeve  and  trouser  reduce 
all  legs  and  arms  to  the  same  model;  each  limb 
is  enveloped  in  a cloth  funnel,  a concealment  and 
not  a display  of  the  anatomical  design.  Modern 
dress  is  a leveller,  and  takes  no  account  of  either 
good  or  bad  figure.  Another  thiDg  which  strikes 
one  in  older  costume  is  the  amount  of  “ go”  in 
the  composition  of  it.  Instead  of  everything 
being  cut  out  precisely  and  rigidly  alike  on  both 
sides,  there  is  an  easy  sway  of  line ; the  cap, 
like  the  well-known  one  in  the  portraits  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  in  others  of  the  same  period, 
falls  off  gracefully  to  one  side;  the  cloak  is 
susceptible  of  constant  changes  of  fold  and  fall 
according  to  its  wearer’s  attitude.  The  want  of 
flowing  and  oblique  line  in  modern  dress  is 
evident  from  the  immediate  effect  produced  by 
the  presence  of  such  an  addition  as  an  “ Order  ” 
ribbon,  which  at  once  conveys  a degree  of  pic- 
turesqueness quite  foreign  to  the  every-day 
costume  of  a modern  gentleman.  An  example 
of  the  picturesque  effect  which  the  cloak  almost 
naturally  falls  into,  without  anything  like  display 
or  over-dressing,  is  Been  in  the  figure  of  a 
“ Spanish  nobleman,”  given  on  p.  108,  and 
which  we  have  seen  almost  in  its  precise  form, 
in  one  or  two  of  the  best-dressed  representations 
of  Don  Giovanni : indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  many 
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claims  of  the  stage  to  our  gratitude,  that  it  still 
affords  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  picturesque 
costume.  The  preponderance  in  width  given  to 
the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  figure  by  the 
short  cloak,  in  contrast  with  the  thin  appearance 
of  the  tightly. clad  leg,  may  be  open  to  criticism, 
perhaps;  among  some  of  the  Henry  VIII. 
figures,  and  almost  always  in  that  of  the 
monarch  himself,  this  is  so  marked  that  we  are 
tempted  to  think  it  an  exaggeration  of  Holbein. 
It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  at  Hampton  Court,  given  by 
Mr.  Planche  as  an  illustration,  but  which  is  even 
more  extraordinary  in  its  apparent  breadth  of 
shoulder  in  the  original  than  in  the  woodcut  in  the 
book.  Of  the  colour  of  the  modern  gentleman’s 
dress  what  is  to  be  said  ? Colour  has  departed 
from  it ; and  even  the  military  and  naval  gentle- 
men  who  have  a right  to  it  avoid  the  uniform  on 
all  occasions  when  duty  and  etiquette  do  not 
prescribe  it.  We  have  heard  it  suggested  that 
the  solemn  funereal  hue  of  our  evening  costume 
is  encouraged  and  kept  up  by  the  ladies,  as  a 
background  and  foil  for  their  own  brighter  dresses. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  the  best  defence  of  it  that 
can  bo  named.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
get  good  combinations  of  tone  and  texture,  if 
not  of  colour,  with  the  modern  morning  dress  ; 
and  then  in  certain  seasons  the  buttonhole 
flower  comes  in  as  the  one  point  of  colour, 
effectively  enough.  Even  this  we  have  heard 
objected  to  as  a dandyism  or  affectation,  though 
it  might  have  been  thought  a flower  at  least  was 
a natural  and  pardonable  source  of  ornament. 
Then,  when  such  a decoration  is  used,  it  is  rarely 
that  the  English  gentleman  considers  whether 
the  particular  flower  he  chooses  harmonises  or 
contrasts  well  with  the  colour  of  his  scarf.  We 
were  forgetting  the  scarf,  by  the  way,  which  is 
the  one  pieoe  of  artificial  colour  left  to  the  modern 
European.  In  this,  however,  the  wearer  can 
hardly  exercise  his  own  choice;  he  must  generally 
take  what  is  the  fashion  and  what  the  shopman 
chooses  to  set  before  him ; and  here  again  the 
effort  to  escape  from  colour  is  continued,  and  a 
reduction  effected  to  combinations  of  grey,  brown, 
black,  and  white,  &c. ; and  the  favourite  colour 
(when  decided  colour  is  admitted)  with  the  scarf 
manufacturer,  is  a predominant  blue,  about  the 
poorest  and  least  effective  of  the  decided  colours, 
for  such  a use.  Among  fashions  which  have  died 
out  within  tolerably  recent  times  is  that  of  the 
three-cornered  cocked-hat,  which  was  a really 
picturesque  head-dress,  with  a little  piquancy 
about  it.  Its  military  form,  which  still  survives, 
is  less  to  be  admired ; it  is  too  heavy  and  moun- 
tainous in  appearance.  The  only  picturesque  head- 
dress which  survives  is  the  university  cap  ; which 
however  is  not  altogether  convenient.  It  may 
be  conceded,  probably,  that  no  form  of  head- 
dress so  absolutely  ugly  as  the  contemporary 
“chimney-pot”  has  ever  been  invented:  even 
its  ugliness  is  not  characteristic,  not  thorough 
ugliness ; it  is  a kind  of  negation  of  everything ; 
it  will  yield  to  no  treatment.  The  attempt  to 
give  expression  to  it  by  tipping  it  on  one  side  of 
the  head  only  results  in  imparting  a declared 
aspect  of  impudence  and  braggadocio  to  its 
owner  ; and  if  he  is  particularly  desirous  to  look 
like  a simpleton,  he  has  only  to  place  it  well  on 
the  back  of  his  head  : in  this  manner  it  has  been 
made  use  of  on  the  comic  Btage.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  there  is  no  article  of  modern  dress  to  which 
the  “ genteel”  cling  so  lovingly  as  this  same  hat. 
Nor  indeed  are  we  disposed  to  recommend  in 
lieu  of  it  anything  now  in  use,  excepting  for 
undress. 

Advancing  civilisation  does  not  seem  to  act 
upon  the  ladies’  dress  as  upon  that  of  men.  The 
fair  sex  have  always  kept  what  may  be  con- 
sidered their  prescriptive  right  to  brilliant  and 
effective  costume ; and  the  comparison  of 
modern  with  ancient  fashions  is  by  no  means  so 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter,  in  their 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  other  sex.  On  the  contrary, 
none  of  the  extravagances  of  fashion  which 
have  afforded  opportunities  for  the  satire  of 
Punch  are  so  utterly  Billy  and  outrageous  as  some 
of  those  which  a history  of  past  costume  must 
illustrate;  such  as  the  monstrous  “wheel 
farthingale,”  which  gave  the  figure  the  appear- 
ance of  “ standing  in  a drum,”  or  the  helmeted 
coiffure  of  a later  data,  more  preposterous  in 
its  altitude  than  anything  even  in  the  recent 
despicable  chignon  development.  At  present  we 
may  congratulate  our  lady  friends  on  having 
attained,  after  some  very  absurd  and  ridiculous 
extremes,  a greater  degree  of  elegance,  taste, 
and  good  sense  in  dress  (when  not  overdone) 
than  has  been  seen  among  us  for  some  little  time. 
One  of  the  most  important  requirements  in  dress 


which  claims  to  be  artistic  is  that  it  should 
appear  to  spring  naturally  from  the  leading  lines 
of  the  figure,  to  develop  and  accentuate  these. 
The  neglect  of  this  is  the  cause  of  the  absurdity 
and  awkwardness  of  most  of  the  worst  fashions 
which  have  obtained  currency.  The  drum 
farthingale  above  referred  to  (illustrated  p.  187 
of  the  “ Cyclopedia  ”)  is  monstrous  because  it 
sets  out  lines  at  a right  angle  from  the  figure 
instead  of  combining  with  the  contour  of  the 
latter.  The  straight  up-and-down  “ sack  ” 
which  enclosed  the  forms  of  our  grandmothers  or 
great-grandmothers  was  false  in  another  way, 
because  it  fell  in  one  straight  line  from  just 
below  the  bosom,  entirely  ignoring  the  shape  of 
the  body,  or  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the 
feminine  form  in  the  fine  curve  at  the  hips; 
becoming  of  course  loose  and  baggy  where  it 
should  be  close,  and  vice  vers d.  The  specimens 
of  the  modiste’s  art  which  are  at  present 
to  be  seen  in  society  have  in  general  design 
a good  deal  of  what  is  correct  and  artistic; 
the  skirt  is  not  too  full,  and  it  is  full 
where  a good  figure  requires  that  it  should  be, 
and  goes  off  with  an  easy  sweep  behind  that 
is  very  effective  and  adds  not  a little  to  the 
dignity  of  a good  carriage  and  manner.  The 
“ train,”  even  in  its  slighter  development,  is 
not  suited  to  outdoor  exercise  on  foot ; but,  in 
moderation,  the  sweep  of  a train-dress  in-doors 
has  a fine  effect ; it  has  always  been  admired, 
and  we  believe  always  will  be,— in  moderation : 
indeed,  any  transgressiou  of  the  bounds  of 
moderation  in  dress  defeats  its  own  object  and 
becomes  unsightly.  The  deficiency  of  contem- 
porary ladies’  dress  consists  principally  in  the 
still  far  too  great  tendency  to  pinched  waists. 
In  regard  to  this,  the  make  of  the  body  of  the 
drees  seems  to  require  a radical  change.  There 
has  always  been  a tendency,  in  post-Medimval 
times,  to  contradict  nature  in  regard  to  the  shape 
of  the  body,  and  to  make  the  dress  come  in  a 
taper  from  the  bosom  to  the  waist.  There  is  a 
certain  elegance  in  this,  even  in  the  exaggerated 
form  which  it  assumes  in  such  a figure  as  the 
well-known  portrait  of  Lady  Hunsdon  (given  also 
on  p.  187  of  the  “Cyclopaedia”);  but  it  is  a 
conventional,  not  a natural  elegance.  As  a con- 
trast, perhaps  no  dress  could  be  named  of  more 
real  grace  than  that  Mediaeval  costume  with  the 
close-fitting  body,  which  Mr.  Planche  believes 
to  be  the  one  to  which  the  term  cuts-hardie  was 
applied.  The  little  sketch  from  Viollet-le-Duc, 
given  (p.  118)  in  illustration  of  this,  is  perfectly 
charming,  with  the  lithe  figure  clearly  defined 
by  the  close-fitting  upper  part  of  the  dress,  and 
then  losing  itself  modestly  among  the  folds  into 
which  the  costume  naturally  expands,  without 
any  marked  belt  or  break,  below  the  waist. 
Perhaps  its  only  defect  is  that,  according  to 
modern  ideas,  it  would  be  a little  too  realistic  ; 
but  it  is  really  in  much  more  becoming  taste  than 
the  very  low  evening  dresses  recently  in  vogue ; 
and  it  is  at  all  events  in  harmony  with  nature, 
which  the  tapering  tight-laoed  waist  is  not.  And 
in  the  ladies’  dress  as  well  as  the  gentlemen’s,  we 
seem  to  want  a little  more  flow,  a little  more  of 
the  dSgagi  element.  We  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  Herrick  in  liking — 

“ A cuff  neglectful,  and  thereby 
Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly  ; — 

there  is  a touch  of  untidiness  in  that,  which  is 
always  unsatisfactory ; but  look  at  the  sketch 
given  by  Mr.  Planche  (p.  144)  of  Madame  la 
Duchesse  de  Lude  “ en  Steinkirke,”  and  see 
what  a picturesque  effect  is  given  by  the 
“cravat”  so  named,  twisted  loosely  round  and 
tucked  through  a ring  or  brooch ; and  yet  a 
picturesqueness  quite  in  keeping  with  the  best 
“ style.”  Herrick  again  hits  off  the  thing  finely 
in  his  next  two  lines, — 

“ A winning  wave,  deserving  note. 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; — 
and  Ben  Jonson  is  in  the  same  key,  who  likes — 
“ Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  a3  free.” 

In  ibis  respect  the  modistes  and  the  poets  are 
too  much  at  variance ; and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  which  is  likely  to  have  the  truest  taste  in 
such  matters.  We  can  hardly  say  that  the  per- 
ception of  colour  harmony  is  much  better  among 
English  ladies  than  it  has  generally  been,  where 
positive  colour  is  used  at  all ; but  the  combina- 
tions of  neutral  tones  which  have  recently  be- 
come common,  especially  the  “ harmonies  in 
brown,”  of  which  we  have  seen  so  much  this 
season  and  last,  are  many  of  them  very  pleasing 
in  effect,  though  not  presenting  much  in  the 
way  of  design.  A good  deal  of  the  monotony  in 
types  of  dress  and  of  colonr-arrangement  arises 
from  an  unfortunate  preference  for  expensive 


materials,  as  such, — for  silks  whioh  are  manu- 
factured in  certain  stock  tints,  which  Boon  be- 
come familiar  to  the  eye,  and  offer  little  oppor- 
tunity for  delicate  combinations  of  colour.  This 
form  of  vanity  has  been  pointed  at  on  the 
French  stage,  in  “ Frou-frou ,”  but  our  own  poet, 
before  quoted,  has  touched  it  very  brightly : — 

“ When  as  in  silks  my  Julia  goes, 

Then,  then,  methinks,  how  sweetly  flows 
That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Rest,  when  I cast  mine  eyes  and  seo 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free, 

Oh,  how  that  glittering  taketh  me  ! ” 

So  it  is,  we  presume,  with  “Julia”  herself j 
“ that  glittering  taketh  her,”  and  she  will  make 
sacrifices,  if  necessary,  to  procure  it.  Now  if 
Julia  will  look  at  such  a harmonious  bit  of 
colour  as  Mr.  Leslie’s  “ School  revisited,”  in  the- 
Academy,  she  may  discover  that  most  of  the 
delicate  charm  of  the  colouring  is  due,  not  to 
the  young  lady’s  rich  costume,  but  to  the  print 
dresses  of  the  school-girls.  We  do  not  proposo 
to  condemn  Julia  to  print-dresses ; but  we  only 
point  out  that  an  almost  unlimited  range  of 
really  artistic  effect  is  to  be  obtained  in  dress 
by  combinations  of  coloured  materials  by  no 
means  of  a costly  nature,  and  that  the  most 
artistic  dress  may  be  sometimes  the  cheapest 
rather  than  the  most  costly.  The  mere  glitter 
of  silk  scarcely  comes  into  the  category  of  artistic 
effect. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  feminine  oos- 
tume,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  an  amusingly 
frank  definition,  itself  quoted  from  the  “ Ladies’ 
Dictionary  ” (published  in  1694),  by  Mr.  Planche, 
under  the  head  of  “ Assassin,  or  Venge-moy,” — 

“ signifies  a breast-knot,  or  may  serve  for  the  two 
leading-strings  that  hang  down  before,  to  pull  a 
lady  to  her  sweetheart.”  In  the  modern  fashion,  i 
the  “ l6ading-Btrings,”  lately  in  vogue, hung  down  | 
behind,  and  not  before,  and  received  among  our 
lively  neighbours  the  title  of  Suivez-moi.  Of 
the  two,  the  old  English  explanation,  naive  as  it 
is,  is  in  reality  both  prettier  and  in  better  taste. 

We  have  taken  the  new  “ Cyclopaedia  of 
Costume”  rather  as  a text  for  remarks  than  a 
subject  of  criticism  ; if  the  author  of  it  does  not 
understand  the  subject,  no  one  in  England  does.  ' - 
We  noted  one  apparent  omission,  which  may 
be  supplied.  Under  the  heading  Badge,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  either  the  crest  or  the  device,  as  it  differs  i 
from  both  ; and  a parenthesis  adds,  “ see  Ckestt 
and  Device”;  but  the  latter  heading,  by  some 
oversight,  is  not  in  the  book  at  all.  Enough  in  i 
regard  to  an  unimportant  omission  in  a book  : 
which,  so  far,  is  remarkable  for  the  care  and  i 
completeness  with  which  it  illustrates  the  sub-  I 
ject  dealt  with.  The  plates  and  woodcuts  I 
illustrating  the  different  headings  are  nume-  I 
rous  and  very  interesting;  indeed,  the  mere  l 
turning  over  of  the  book  is  full  of  suggestion  I 
and  entertainment  for  the  student  of  costume  ; I 
and  the  literary  interest  which  its  author  has  I 
imparted  to  it,  both  by  the  ease  of  his  own  style,.  | 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  has  laid  English  j 
literature  under  contribution  in  quotations  Irom  i 
contemporary  poets  and  other  writers  in  regard1  | 
to  many  of  the  objects  described,  remove  the  j 
book  quite  out  of  the  category  of  the  “ dry  ” 
dictionary  order,  and  make  it  one  as  much  for 
amusement  in  the  drawing-room  as  for  reference 
in  the  library.  The  “Cyclopmdia”  is  coming 
out  in  monthly  parts,  of  which  the  fifth,  the  last  i 
out,  gets  us  into  the  letter  “ G ”;  so  the  process  j 
of  production  will  not  be  so  interminable  as  in 
some  serials  of  the  kind,  which  have  wearied  I 
out  the  patience  of  subscribers. 


ANNUAL  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS* 

As  in  the  preceding  years,  Thursday  was 
devoted  to  an  excursion  without  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Versailles,  its  palace  (part  of  which  is 
at  present  tenanted  by  the  National  Assembly),  ] 
the  two  Trianons,  the  Swiss  Village,  &c.,  detained  i 
the  members  of  the  Congress  for  nearly  ten 
hours,  the  proceedings  being  diversified  by  a 
dijed/ner,  at  which  more  than  fifty  members  were-  i 
present,  between  the  visit  to  the  part  of  the  I 
palace  reserved  for  the  Assembly,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Ch&teau  and  its  environs.  M.  de  Joly, 
architect  to  the  National  Assembly,  contrived  to 
interest  his  hearers  very  much  in  the  description  i1 
he  gave  them  of  the  very  ingenious  modifications  ! 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  in  respect 
to  the  Versailles  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  especially 


* See  p.  544,  ante. 
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i the  Salle  de  Spectacle,  in  order  to  install  in  the 
I latter,  if  not  in  the  best  manner  in  the  world,  at 
I least  in  a very  acceptable  fashion,  the  National 
■ ReBpresentative  Assembly  of  France.  M.  Joly 
• also  made  his  confreres  acquainted  with  his 
i design,  adopted  by  a recent  decree  and  already 
in  course  of  execution,  for  a salle  des  stances 
de  V Assemble  Nationale,  so  disposed  that  it  can 
easily  accommodate,  in  case  of  a reunion  de 
Congres  (the  “National  Assembly”  and  the 
“Senate”  in  combination),  three  hundred  per- 
sona in  addition  to  the  number  which  it  ordinarily 
provides  for  in  regard  to  the  National  Assembly. 
The  various  studies  made  by  M.  Joly  for  the 
warming,  ventilation,  oxoustique,  the  instan- 
taneous lighting  by  gas,  and,  in  fine,  the  general 
modus  vivendi  of  a Parliamentary  Assembly, 
gave  both  pleasure  and  profit  to  his  professional 
brethren,  who  parted  as  much  impressed  with 
his  profound  practical  knowledge  as  with  his 
facility  in  giving  expression  to  it. 

The  afternoon  was  decidedly  one  of  relaxation, 
and  was  passed  partly  under  the  pleasant 
shades  and  in  the  elegant  saloons  of  the  two 
Trianons,  partly  in  the  Stato-rooms  of  the 
palace.  In  the  absence  of  M.  Ch.  Questel, 
architect,  who  was  confined  to  his  room  by  ill- 
ness, the  honours  of  this  part  of  the  day  were 
done  by  M.  Savier,  his  principal  assistant.  On 
Friday,  the  lltb,  in  the  morning,  some  of  the 
architects  of  departments  met  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Socidtd  Centrale  to  renew  those  relations 
between  early  student  friends  which  are  always 
so  agreeable  to  those  who  have  grown  old  in  the 
profession.  The  afternoon  stance  at  the  ficole 
des  Beaux-Arts  was  presided  over  by  M.  Mallay, 
president  of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  the 
ancient  Province  of  Auvergne.  M.  Paul  Sedille, 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Socidtd  Centrale,  and 
in  that  oapacity  charged  with  the  direction  of 
its  monthly  conferences,  treated,  with  a certain 
severity  of  study  which  did  not  exclude  elegance 
of  style,  of  French  Architecture  of  the  Nineteenth 
•Century,  and  was  not  the  less  applauded  for  his 
treatment  of  the  subjeot,  in  that  he  has  also 
practically  illustrated  it  with  great  success. 
After  him,  several  speakers  treated  of  some  of 
the  commemorative  monuments  still  existing  in 
France,  and  among  these  latter  we  may  mention, 
as  brought  forward  by  the  energetic  Society  of 
Architects  of  the  Ddpartement  du  Nord,  the  com- 
memorative monument  of  the  siege  of  Lille  in 
1792,  the  pyramid  of  Cysoing,  raised  in  honour 
of  the  victory  of  Fontenoy  in  1744,  and  the 
Porte  de  Paris  at  Lille,  an  actual  “ triumphal 
arch,”  erected  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1682,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  town.  M.  Ducat,  in  the  name 
of  the  Society  of  Architects  of  the  Ddpartement 
du  Doubs,  subsequently  exhibited  the  remarkable 
drawings  made  by  him  to  acoompany  the  arcbroo- 
logical  studies  of  M.  Castan  on  the  Roman  monu- 
ments at  “Vesontio”  (the  “Besantjon”  of  to-day). 
M.  Chas.  Lucas,  in  presenting  to  the  Congress, 
in  the  name  of  its  author,  M.  Ruprich. Robert,  a 
very  fine  work  on  the  Church  and  Monastery 
i|  of  Val-dc-Grace,  at  Paris,  drew  the  attention  of 
ft  his  confreres  to  that  vast  edifice,  dating  from  the 
:i  early  days  of  Louis  XIY.,  a genuine  “com- 
memorative monument”  of  the  birth  of  that 
prince,  and  which  the  Congress  was  to  visit  on 
the  following  day.  Near  the  president’s  chair,  at 

I this  stance  of  Friday,  was  seated  M.  Le  Comte 
SSrnrier,  president  of  the  Conferences  Interna, 
tionales  de  la  Croix  Rouge  in  1867,  and  who  is 
concerned  in  the  management  of  the  approaching 
International  Exhibition,  and  of  the  Congress  for 
the  Promotion  of  Sanitary  and  Life-preserving 
Schemes  ( hygiene  et  sauvetage),  to  be  held  at 
Brussels  in  1876.  This  devoted  philanthropist 
ii  has  endeavoured  to  induce  architects  to  interest 
II  themselves  more  actively  in  this  work  of  hu- 
rt manity,  which  demands,  in  regard  to  many 
it  points,  and  especially  those  connected  with  the 
!)  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings,  the  frequent  co- 
[|  operation  of  the  architect.  Before  separating, 
ii  the  members  of  the  Congress,  unanimously,  on 
It  the  motion  of  MM.  Duvert,  Sedille,  & Chas. 

I ! Lucas,  charged  the  Committee  of  the  Socidtd  Cen - 
■'  trale  des  Architectes  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
plication  to  the  Administration  in  order  to  realise 
i the  double  wish  expressed  in  1871  and  1873  by 
I,  that  society,  that  the  names  of  Felix  Duban  and 
1 Victor  Baltard  might  be  given  to  two  streets  of 
I Paris,  one  adjoining  the  licoZe  des  Beaux-Arts, 
i and  the  other  the  Halles  Centrales. 

The  formal  sitting  of  Saturday,  the  12th,  was, 
like  the  opening  one,  presided  over  by  M.  Henri 
J Labrouste,  assisted  by  M.  Albert  Lenoir,  secretary 
j of  the  iZcole  des  Beaux-Arts  ; M.  P.  Montareau, 
i secretary  of  the  Operative  Masons  and  Stone- 
cutters’ Club ; M.  Janvier,  architect  of  the 


Abattoirs  of  La  Yillette;  and  by  the  three 
secretaries  of  the  Congress. 

The  morning  was  devoted  to  a visit  to  the 
Church  and  Abbey  (now  converted  into  a mili- 
tary  hospital)  of  Val-de-Grace.  M.  Ruprioh- 
Robert,  architect  of  the  Commission  des  Monu- 
ments Historiques,  and  charged  with  the  work 
connected  with  the  restoration  of  this  edifice,  did 
the  honours  of  the  occasion,  and  particularly 
called  attention  to  the  numerous  details  which, 
in  the  general  style  and  decoration  of  the  build- 
ing, gave  it  a Transitional  character,  in  a taste 
and  style  thoroughly  French,  presenting  great 
liberty  of  treatment,  and  offering  a strong  con- 
trast with  those  erected  later,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  members  much  appreciated 
the  interesting  restoration,  made  by  this  con- 
scientious and  able  architect,  of  the  high  altar 
with  a double  front  in  the  church,  which  originally 
served  not  only  for  saying  mass  and  administer- 
ing the  Sacrament  to  communicants  of  the  outer 
world,  but  also  to  the  nuns  of  the  adjoining 
abbey,  who  received  it  through  a grille  which 
formed  the  enolosure  of  the  apsidal  chapel. 

The  afternoon  stance,  the  closing  one  of  the 
Congress,  was  in  part  devoted  to  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Socidtd.  M.  C. 
Lucas,  secretary  of  the  jury  for  awarding  the 
prizes,  read  the  different  portions  of  the  report, 
which  he  had  had  to  draw  up,  in  consequence  of 
the  illness  of  M.  Vaudremer.  The  jury  was  com- 
posed of  MM.  Henri  Labrouste  (president),  Ch. 
Questel  (vice-president),  Abadie,  Ballu,  Due,  and 
Lefuel ; all  six  members  of  the  Institute ; and 
MM.  Bailly,  Rolland,  and  Vaudremer,  reporters. 

The  medals  which  the  Socidtd  decrees  every 
year  for  domestic  architecture  have  been  awarded 
this  year  to  M.  Destors,  of  Paris ; to  M.  Bour- 
rens,  of  Paris ; and  to  M.  Bourgerel,  of  Nantes ; 
and  we  have  picked  out,  in  the  report  of  M.  Lucas, 
the  following  passage,  which  it  may  be  as  well 
to  note  here  : — “ Among  the  qualities  which 
Bhould  distinguish  French  domestic  architecture, 
we  must  place  above  all  the  attempt  at  a judicious 
employment  of  new  materials ; the  alliance,  be- 
coming every  day  more  close,  between  construc- 
tion and  decoration ; the  more  comfortable  dis- 
position of  the  interiors,  whether  they  be  for 
luxury  or  only  for  use ; and,  lastly  (a  primary 
quality  belonging  most  fitly  to  the  genius  of 
French  architecture,  and  a valued  heritage  from 
a long  line  of  venerated  masters  of  the  art),  a 
true  relation  between  the  dispositions  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  plans,  and  a happy 
concordance  between  these  dispositions  and  the 
aspect  of  the  various  facades ; in  one  word,  the 
French  architects,  or  at  least  those  whom  their 
talent  places  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  and 
renders  worthy  of  these  prizes,  seem  to  be  called 
upon  specially  to  search  after  truth,  without  losing 
elegance ; and  while  at  the  same  time  attaching 
the  greatest  importance  to  sanitary  considera- 
tions ; which  is,  in  regard  to  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  best  application  of  the  admirable  motto 
of  the  Socidtd  Centrale  des  Architectes, — ‘ Le  beau, 
le  vrai,  l’utile.’  ” 

After  the  award  of  these  three  medals  the 
Socidtd  Centrale  had,  for  the  first  time,  and 
thanks  to  a ministerial  resolution  passed  the 
evening  before,  a fourth  to  award,  under  the 
name  of  the  Prim  de  la  Societd  Centrale  des  Archi- 
tectes, to  M.  Dauphin,  pupil  of  the  first  class  of 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  - Arts,  who,  in  1872  and 
1874,  carried  off  the  highest  honours  of  that 
school  in  the  “ Concours  d’ Architecture.”  A 
fifth  had  to  be  recalled,  as  having  been  given  a 
little  while  before  to  a pupil  of  the  class  of 
ornament  in  the  jScoZe  Nationale  de  Dessin  at 
Paris.  Lastly  the  silver  and  bronze  medals 
were  delivered  to  a master  mason,  M.  Morin,  and 
a decorator  ( appareilleur ),  M.  Lhermitte,  both 
engaged,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Millet, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Chateau  St.  Germain- 
en-Laye,  and  to  MM.  Thiebaut  and  Carriere, 
workmen  attending  the  olasses  of  the  Cercle  des 
Macons,  and  who  had  obtained  the  prizes  for 
Btone-cutting  and  practical  geometry. 

This  arduous  stance,  very  well  attended,  and 
in  recording  which  we  must  notice  the  vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  M.  Destors  and  M.  Montareau  in 
the  name  of  their  pupils,  was  terminated  by  a 
brilliant  discourse  from  M.  Albert  Lebegue,  an 
old  member  of  the  IZcole  Franqaise  at  Athens, 
who  explained  the  “actual  state  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  and  of  the  ruins  at  Delos,”  with  the 
erudition  of  an  expert  and  the  easy  conversa- 
tional style  of  a young  lecturer  (having  come  last 
year  from  Athens,  where  he  had  shared  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work  there  with  M.  Burnouf,  director 
of  the  Ecole  de  France ),  which  much  interested 
every  one,  and  amply  justified  the  complimentary 


thanks  which  M.  Labrouste  addressed  to  him  in 
the  name  of  the  Congress  Committee,  and  which 
were  ratified  by  unanimous  applause. 

Before  separating,  the  Congress  decided  to 
include  in  its  order  of  proceedings  for  next  year 
two  subjects, — one  proposed  by  M.  Duvert  con- 
cerning “ the  personnel  of  the  buildiug  art  ” (Ze 
personnel  du  b&tirnent),  “its  past,  present,  and 
future”;  the  other  proposed  by  M.  Ch.  Lucas, 
and  having  for  its  title,  “ The  Organisation  of 
Societies  of  Architects  in  Europe  and  America.” 

In  the  evening,  a banquet  brought  together  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  a hundred  members  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  Socidtd  Centrale  had  prepared 
for  its  guests  an  agreeable  surprise,  in  the  shape 
of  an  excellent  concert,  at  which  were  heard 
Mdlles.  Heilbron  and  Marx,  and  MM.  Pagans, 
Garcin,  and  Marx  ; and  which  prolonged  till  past 
midnight  a day  that  closed  worthily  the  third 
session  of  the  “ Congress  of  French  Architects.” 

We  may  return  to  the  doings  of  this  session 
when  we  receive  the  pamphlets,  in  course  of 
printing,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gresses of  1873  and  1874,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
present  year. 


RAILWAY  MODELS  AT  SYDENHAM. 

The  exhibition  at  Sydenham  of  railway  models 
and  appliances,  principally  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  travelling  public,  has  not  been 
without  its  interest  or  its  importance.  It  is 
possible  to  observe  of  this,  as  of  all  competitive 
displays,  that  they  contain  much  which  is  stale, 
and  an  equal  amount  of  that  which  may  bo 
thought  impracticable.  But  the  general  aim  of 
the  exhibition  is  to  hold  in  view, — chiefly,  as  we 
have  said,  with  regard  to  the  passenger  traffic, — 
the  essentials  of  safety,  celerity,  comfort,  and 
cheapness.  There  are,  instead  of  sixty,  as  the 
daily  press  has  said,  nearly  200  challenges  to  the 
ingenuity  and  to  the  memory  of  the  world. 
Irregularly  and  unsystematically  as  they  are 
arranged,  we  may,  with  a little  care,  distinguish 
them  into  groups,  and  this,  perhaps,  may  be  the 
best  means  of  leaving  a record  of  the  exhibition. 
In  the  front  rank  stands  the  question  of  con- 
struction; that  is,  of  the  permanent  way.  Yery 
little  novelty  is  suggested  in  this  respect.  We 
have  the  model  chairs  of  Messrs.  Bond  & Co. ; 
Meakin’s  patent  compound  rail,  claiming  merit 
on  account  of  its  perfect  joints,  economy,  and 
ease  to  travellers;  Seaton’s  "saddle-rail”;  and 
so  forth.  It  will  be  evident,  however,  that  the 
problem  of  construction  has  not  been  thought  a 
difficult  one,  and  that  the  matter  is  one  far  leBS 
of  making  than  of  working.  The  idea,  probably, 
may  occur  that,  supposing  a track  well  and  duly 
laid,  the  next  necessity  is  that  of  providing  an 
adequate  and  trustworthy  rolling  stock.  It  will 
presently  be  seen  whether  this  is  the  next  neces- 
sity of  the  case ; yet  inventors — a crowd  of 
them — are  in  the  field,  or  on  the  hill  at  Syden- 
ham, to  dispute  the  palm  in  this  respect, — the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
with  its  unsurpassable  passenger  and  goods  loco- 
tives ; the  Fairlie  Company,  which  threatens  to 
drive  its  engines  through  more  rocks  and  wilder- 
nesses than  even  John  Martin  or  Gustave  Dore 
ever  imagined ; and  other  advocates  of  systems 
more  or  less  in  consonance  with  the  prevailing 
theories  of  the  present  day.  Next  in  order, 
naturally,  to  the  machinery,  comes  the  carriage, 
for  whatever  class  intended,  or,  indeed,  for  what- 
ever burden.  We  have  miniatures  of  luxurious 
saloons  upon  wheels,  and,  indeed,  a variety  of 
ideas,  bearing  in  the  same  direction ; but  the 
comfort  of  passengers  is  easily  provided  for, 
when  the  management  is  at  once  liberal  and 
sagacious.  That  of  swiftness,  again,  is  equally 
facile.  There  is  not  a single  illustration  in  this 
Exhibition  of  an  attempt  to  attain  a higher 
speed  upon  railroads,  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
than  has  already  been  mastered.  A mile  in  a 
minute  appears  to  content  even  the  carpere  viam 
hunger  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But,  allow- 
ing the  passenger  to  have  been  properly  lodged, 
for  his  few  hours  or  many,  in  the  railway  carriage, 
the  clouds  of  anxieties  arise.  Conceive  his 
vehicle  to  be  on  fire,  a crash  occurring  in  a 
tunnel,  a murderer  seated  opposite,  or  anything 
else  incredible  (though  it  sometimes  happens), 
and  the  largest  meaning  and  uses  of  the  Syden- 
ham Exhibition  are  opened  to  us  immediately. 
Apparently  superficial,  yet  not  unconnected  with 
many  sinister  incidents  which  have  occurred 
during  recent  years,  is  Mr.  Gold’s  apparatus  for 
locking  and  unlocking  the  doors  of  railway 
carriages  while  the  train  is  in  motion.  It  will 
be  remembered  how,  not  long  ago,  a company 
prohibited  its  season-ticket  holders  from  possess- 
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Dg  or  using  private  keys,  and  how  this  regula- 
tion bitterly  aggravated  the  memorable  disaster 
at  Abergavenny.  Again,  numerous  casualties 
arise,  to  children  especially,  from  their  tot 
actually  knowing  whether  the  door  of  a carriage 
is  securely  fastened  or  not,  and,  to  this  end,  the 
spring  latches,  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Maxwell, 
of  New-cross,  seem  useful.  Still,  this  is  not  the 
most  overbearing  cause  of  complaint,  from 
within,  which  is  the  complicated  method  in  vogue 
of  communicating  between  passenger  and  guard. 
Under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1868, 
not  amended  since, — after,  and  in  consequence 
of,  the  murder  of  Mr.  Briggs,  by  the  German, 
Muller,  it  was  made  law  that  every  train  travel- 
ling more  than  twenty  miles  without  a stoppage, 
should  be  fitted  with  such  facilities  of  communi- 
cation,— a provision  which  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  the  very  line, — “ Danger 
lives  along  the  line,”  wrote  Shakspeare, — that 
had  provoked  legislation.  Since  then,  almost 
countless  contrivances  have  crowded  the  Patent 
Offices,  but  the  electric  principle  predominates.  ] 
That  it  is  liable  to  abuse  cannot  be  doubted, 
yet  a sufficient  penalty  will  deter  all  except 
the  stupid  and  reckless  from  creating  delay 
or  alarm  by  a wanton  or  thoughtless  sounding  of 
electric  bells,  the  touching  of  springs,  the 
tightening  of  purposely- slackened  ropes,  or  the 
foolish  warning  of  danger  where  there  is  none 
to  be  apprehended.  A plain  precaution  against 
this  most  reprehensible  form  of  practical  joke  is 
that  which  fixes  the  signal  in  the  carriage  whence 
ic  has  been  given,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possi- 
bility of  evading  whatever  responsibility  attaches 
to  an  individual  who,  for  his  own  amusement, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  indulgence  of  his  egotism, 
creates  a superfluous  panic.  Mr.  C.  F.  Walker, 
of  Tunbridge,  must  be  credited  with  several 
excellent  suggestions  upon  thiB  point.  Mr.  Pin- 
kerton, too,  of  Londonderry,  whose  experience 
has  been  large,  has  an  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  he  attracts,  simultaneously,  the  driver’s 
eye  and  ear ; every  carriage  is  fitted  with  small 
flag-stands,  connected  with  a handle  inside,  by 
pulling  which  a whistle  is  sounded,  a little  pennon 
is  mounted  above,  the  people  on  the  locomotive 
know  that  an  appeal  is  coming  from  a particular 
compartment,  and  only  a few  minutes  can  elapse 
before  the  true  state  of  affairs  is  ascertained. 
Next,  perhaps,  in  importance  to  this — the  sig- 
nalling between  passenger  and  driver — is  the 
signalling  between  train  and  station.  If  these 
perils  multiply,  or  continue  as  they  are,  it  is 
through  no  default  of  invention,  though  whether 
all  the  ingenuity  exemplified  at  Sydenham  be 
capable  of  practicable  development  cannot  be 
asserted  without  practical  experiment  and  ex- 
perience. There  are  Barrow’s  patent  hand- 
signals,  worked  from  the  signal-box,  by  a system 
of  levers  and  rods;  the  same  inventor’s  junction- 
signals,  superseding  the  existing  plan,  under 
which  so  many  men  are  killed ; and  his  gong  and 
fog-horn,  though  it  must  be  said  that  no  fog- 
horn of  any  sufficing  power  has  ever  yet  been 
employed  in  England.  We  have  several  com- 
pensating “ notions,”  however : — the  “ optional 
audible  signal  ” of  the  Messrs.  Burn ; Mr.  Gold- 
stone’s  contrivances  for  keeping  lights,  sema- 
phores, clocks,  and  levers,  in  consistent  order; 
Mr.  Walker’s  single-etroke  and  index  bells  ; and 
the  British  Telegraph  Company’s  wonderful  ar- 
rangement by  a perpetual  current,  keeping  a 
uniform  time  along  every  line  of  railway,  however 
protracted,  or  in  whatever  degrees  of  climate.  To 
the  illustrations  of  the  well-known  block  system 
no  very  extended  allusion  is  necessary  beyond, 
it  may  be,  a remark  upon  the  ever-fertile  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Spagnoletti’s  mind  to  a science 
which  he,  if  any  man  could,  would  have  made 
his  own.  His  latest  discovery,  set  forth  at  Syden- 
ham,  is  that  of  a Bingle  needle  unmagnetisable 
coil  obviating  the  disturbing  action  of  lightning 
upon  instruments  fitted  with  it.  To  Sir  David 
Salomons  is  due  the  belief  that  “ every  engine 
should  be  a signal  in  itself”  ; but  the  verification 
of  this  idea  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  all  the 
more  so  by  the  model,  notwithstanding  its  ela- 
borate workmanship  and  ample  proportions. 
Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer,  and  Mr.  Edward  Sears, 
of  course,  are  in  the  same  field,  with  the  same 
ambition;  but  it  is  time  to  notice  the  proposals 
regarding  brakes,  and  here  a special  observation 
must  be  made.  It  is  not  generally  known  how 
far  the  Board  of  Trade  Department  is  indebted 
to  the  German  Railway  Association  for  informa- 
tion upon  this  topic.  That  society,  not  long 
ago,  forwarded  to  the  British  Government  for 
translation  a document  which  was  found  invalu- 
able, and  in  which  improvements  were  advised, 
visible  now  on  the  railways  of  Germany,  Bel- 
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gium,  Russia,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Brazil.  In  nearly  every  respect  the 
exhibition  has  been  complete ; yet  it  was  to  be 
noticed  that  there  was  not  a solitary  hint  at  an 
improved  turn-table.  A much  more  vital  interest 
was  touched,  nevertheless,  in  respect  of  points 
and  switches,  the  “ fathers  of  fatalities,”  as  a 
Welsh  coroner  called  them.  They  are  scarcely 
to  be  judged  of  at  present,  because  a series  is  in 
progress  of  experiments  conducted  between 
Newark  and  Thurgasten,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of  which  went 
very  near  throwing  a train  off  the  rails,  wherein 
all  are  to  be  tried  ; but  of  one  set  of  patentees  it 
may  be  noticed  that  they  claim,  through  their 
invention,  to  eliminate  the  element  of  human 
fallibility  from  the  control  of  a railway  station. 
Surely  such  an  assertion  was  not  needed  to 
demonstrate  the  virtues  of  that  which  appears 
really  to  be  a novelty  of  at  once  a simple  and 
useful  kind.  Among  the  miscellanea,  though 
not,  upon  that  account,  of  inferior  interest,  are 
i models  of  goods  trucks,  intended  for  the  higher 
rates  of  speed,  — 100  miles  an  hour,  we 
are  told  ; cattle-vans,  with  humane  arrange- 
ments for  water,  food,  room,  and  ventilation ; 
some  of  these  deserving  every  attention;  an 
improved  form  of  coupling-irons,  to  prevent  jolts 
and  breakage ; and  railway  stations  made  so  as 
to  be  pleasant  rather  than  abominable,  — en- 
durable rather  than  places  of  wretched  suspense. 
A thoroughly  comfortable  and  commodious  rail- 
way station  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ; and  if  not,  why  not  ? It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  question  received  no  answer  at 
the  Sydenham  exhibition.  This,  however,  was 
not  a main  object  in  view.  The  exhibition 
answered  a most  useful  purpose  from  nearly 
overy  point  of  view.  It  was  historical  in  a par- 
ticular sense,  with  its  models  and  paintings  of  rail- 
way  bridges  over  the  Tamar  and  the  Tay,  its 
portraits  of  Watt,  Brunei,  the  two  Stephensons, 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  Yignolles,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Bidder,  and  the  other  engineers,  and  its 
illustrations  in  photograph,  of  railroad  annals. 
It  may  be,  nevertheless,  that  few  objects  deserved 
better  attention  than  Mr.  Neville’s  apparatus  for 
the  safe  carriage  of  gunpowder.  The  event  of 
October  last  has  not  hitherto  been  forgotten,  and 
it  would  almost  seem  as  though  some  of  our  own 
suggestions,  made  at  the  time,  upon  a knowledge 
of  foreign  systems,  had  been  adopted.  The 
powder-barrels  are  placed  in  a water-tight  case 
of  wood,  lined  with  thin  sheet-copper,  and  this 
case  is  put  into  a tank,  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
a water  film  of  an  inch  or  more  to  surround  it; 
and  it  is  further  covered  with  thick  felt,  in  order 
that  it  may  remain  damp  for  a considerable 
period  after  removal,  to  guard  against  danger. 
For  all  purposes,  the  internal  receptacle  remains 
unaltered,  the  external  tank  alone  being  modified 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  various  methods  of 
carriage  or  storage.  The  important  point  of  the 
invention  is,  apart  from  any  pretenoe  on  the  part 
of  the  inventor,  that,  from  the  moment  of  leaving 
the  magazine,  the  powder  is  completely  isolated, 
by  means  of  an  unbroken  water-film,  of  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickness,  which  entirely  surrounds 
it.  The  drawings  exhibited  show  designs  for  the 
construction  of  the  internal  water-tight  cases  to 
carry  a maximum  of  600  lb.  of  gunpowder  in 
barrels ; compartmented  carts,  barges  for 
use  on  canals  and  rivers,  and  in  harbours ; 
fireproof  tanks,  for  retail  traders’  premises, 
and  recess  for  submersion  of  cases  at  canal 
wharfs.  The  compartmented  carts  are  pro- 
vided with  means  for  lowering  and  raising 
the  water-level  in  the  tanks,  to  allow  the 
opening  or  transfer  of  the  cases.  The  details 
following  areparticularly  worthy  of  remembrance, 
bearing  in  memory  the  unhappy  episode, — un- 
happy for  many  others  than  those  who  appeared 
at  coroners’  inquests  and  assessments  for 
damage, — by  not  a few  whose  lives  and  pro- 
perties are  still  imperilled  by  the  looseness  of 
the  law.  The  law  is  a slow  machine  ; humanity, 
however,  goes  on  from  day  to  day.  With 
interest,  therefore,  if  not  with  “ satisfied  satis- 
faction,” to  quote  a French  torn  of  language,  we 
examine  the  details  of  the  proposed  gunpowder- 
boats.  They  are  to  be  built  entirely  of  iron  ; to 
be  divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  by 
means  of  iron  bulk-heads,  into  which  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  formidable  case  is  immediately 
pumped ; and,  when  thus  unused,  they  may, 
without  harm  or  risk  to  any  one,  be  employed 
for  purposes  of  ordinary  cargo.  For  the  storage 
of  powder  at  gunsmiths’  and  other  retail  dealers, 
and  at  mines,  quarries,  and  i ail  ways,  a form  of 
tank  is  used  of  galvanised  iron,  self-Bupplying  with 
water,  into  which  the  case  is  lowered.  This  • 
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tank  is  provided  with  folding  sheet-iron  covers, 
hinged  to  the  sides,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  access 
to  the  powder,  these  covers  must  be  thrown 
back ; and,  in  doing  so,  by  a simple  arrangement 
the  small  lever  projecting  from  one  of  the  hinges 
grows  a waste-pipe,  and  shuts  off  the  supply, 

“ the  result  being  that  the  water-level  is  reduced 
some  few  inches  below  the  lid  of  the  gunpowder 
case.”  No  doubt,  this  is  not  an  ordinary  incident 
of  railway  traffic,  but  it  is  always  an  important, 
and  might,  any  day,  become  a serious  one.  It 
represents,  however,  no  more  than  a small  part 
of  the  practical  ideas  that  are  crowded,  and,  in 
a manner,  embodied  at  Sydenham.  The  pro. 
moters  do  not  go  too  far  in  telling  their  own 
story,  when  they  say,  with  reference  to  the  loco- 
motives,— “every  detail  in  the  machinery  by 
which  so  mighty  a machinery  is  worked  must  be  | 
of  importance,  and  the  inauguration  of  what,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  an  annual  Exhibition  of  Railway 
Models  and  Appliances,  cannot  surely  fail  to  , 
command  the  interest  of  both  scientific  men  and 
manufacturers,  and  the  general  public.”  Cer-  I 
tainly  the  “general  public”  have  an  interest  in 
the  questions  involved  far  above  that  to  which 
any  special  class  can  pretend ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  special  class  which  has  to 
comprehend  this  interest,  and  to  meet  its 
requirements. 


THE  ARTISANS  AND  LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  has  been  read  a. 
third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  passed,  so 
that  it  is  now  virtually  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  will  enable  wise  men  to  do 
good  things.  On  the  occasion  of  the  third  read- 
ing the  only  alteration  made  was  a proviso  intro, 
duced  by  Lord  RedeBdale,  in  connexion  with  the 
power  given  by  clause  12  to  the  “ Confirming 
authority”  to  “permit  the  local  authority  to 
modify  any  part  of  an  improvement  scheme  autho- 
rised by  the  confirming  Act  which  it  may  appear 
inexpedient  to  carry  into  execution  in  accord- 
ance  with  such  Act.”  The  following  is  the 
amendment  introduced : — 

“ Provided  always  that  if  such  modification  or  altera- 
tion  shall  require  a larger  public  expenditure  than  that 
sanctioned  by  the  former  scheme,  or  the  taking  of  any 
property  otherwise  than  by  agreement,  or  shall  all’ect 
injuriously  other  property  in  a manner  different  to  that 
proposed  in  the  former  scheme  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner  and  occupier  of  any  such  property,  it  must  be 
made  by  a provisional  order  to  be  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  6 of  this 
Act  on  the  completion  of  an  improvement  scheme.” 

The  settlement  of  claims  for  compensation  is 
still  left  with  an  arbitrator  to  be  chosen  by 
the  “confirming  authority,”  with  power  of  ap- 
peal to  a jury  by  either  party  when  the  amount 
awarded  exceeds  5001. ; but  as  the  clauses  now 
read  they  do  not  seem  so  likely  to  lead  to  that 
step  as  was  the  case  in  the  Bill  as  it  first  stood. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  measure  will  lead 
to  good,  and  we  cordially  congratulate  the 
Government  on  their  achievement. 


THE  MADRID  MARKETS. 

The  new  markets  were  opened  by  the  King 
and  Court  on  the  11th  inst.  There  are  two 
markets,  one  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Cebada,  in  the 
most  crowded  part  of  the  city,  and  the  other  in 
the  Plaza  de  los  Mostenses.  The  structures, 
which  are  of  iron,  were  made  by  Andrew  Handy- 
side  & Co.,  of  Derby  and  London,  and  erected 
by  them  in  Madrid.  The  Cebada  Market,  which 
is  the  largest,  covers  an  area  of  60,000  square 
feet.  It  is  comprised  of  four  regular  pavilions, 
each  119  ft.  long  and  79  ft.  wide,  three  irregular 
pavilions,  and  a large  central  dome.  The  other 
market  is  composed  of  three  rectangular  pavi- 
lions,  each  127  ft.  long  and  90  ft.  wide,  connected 
by  covered  ways,  and  covering  altogether  an 
area  of  about  40,000  square  feet.  Below  the 
markets  the  space  is  utilised  for  cellars.  The 
markets  generally  resemble  those  in  Paris,  but 
are  more  elaborate  in  design.  Nearly  4,000  tons 
of  cast  and  wrought  iron  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction. 


The  London  Building  Trade. — The  Lon- 

don  building  trade  is  upon  the  eve  of  again  being 
thrown  into  an  unsettled  state  by  the  action  now  l 
being  taken  by  the  carpenters  and  joiners  in 
reference  to  what  is  technically  known  as  “ the  ■ 
grinding  question,”  the  men  requiring  two  hours’ 
notice  on  being  discharged  from  any  firm,  so  that 
they  may,  before  leaving,  sharpen  and  put  their 
tools  in  order  before  going  to  another  job. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  GREENWICH. 


AN  HISTORICAL  OBLITERATION. 


The  razure  at  Greenwich  within  the  last  few 
weeksof  one  of  the  few  remaining,  once  numerous, 
Walloon  and  Huguenot  places  of  worship  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  which  the  service  was 
originally  conducted  and  the  sermon  preached  in 
the  Dutch,  or  French  language,  suggests,  ere  the 
waters  of  oblivion  close  over  the  relics,  a re- 
trospect  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  these  little  foreign  temples. 

Less  than  two  centuries  has  sufficed  for  the 
complete  transfusion  and  commingling  of  the 
blood  of  the  refugees  with  that  of  the  people  of 
their  adopted  country.  For  generations  past 
France  and  Flanders  have  been  to  the  descendants 
of  the  exiles  foreign  countries,  and  their  lan- 
guages foreign  tongues.  The  family  motto  of  the 
Earl  of  Radnor,  a lineal  descendant  in  direct  line 
from  the  Walloon  family  of  Des  Bouveryes, — 
Anglice  Bouveries, — “ Patriacara,  cariorlibertas,” 
“ My  country  is  dear,  but  liberty  is  dearer,” — 
may  now  be  held  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Walloons  and  Huguenots,  without  reservation, 
under  their  transferred  allegiance.  Sooth  to  Bay 
their  “country,”  whether  it  was  France  or 
French  Flanders,  had  given  them  but  scant 
cause  for  its  being  held  “ dear.”  This  is  now 
their  country,  in  which  their  supreme  love  of 
liberty  of  worship  has  full  scope.  Huguenot 
blood  runs,  mixed  inseparably,  in  the  veins  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  of  members  of  almost 
all  ranks  of  her  subjects.  Sophia  Dorothea, 
wife  of  George  I.,  and  mother  of  George  II.,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Queen,  was  granddaughter  of 
the  Marquess  d'Olbreuse,  a Protestant  noble- 
man of  Poitou,  who  took  refuge  in  Bradenburg 
after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
L685.*  Tho  refugees  included  many  of  the 
French  noblesse,  and  the  descendants  of  not  a 
'ew  of  them  now  occupy  exalted  positions  among 
the  nobility  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  notably, 
as  we  shall  seo  presently,  descendants  of  the 
noble  family  to  which  the  founder  of  the 
Huguenot  chapel  at  Greenwich  belonged. 

The  religious  persecutions  in  Flanders  in  the 
uxteenth  century,  under  Philip  II.,  of  Spain, 
Flanders  being  at  that  time  subject  to  Spain ; 
>he  murders,  massacres,  and  assassinations,  in- 
itiated by  the  Duke  of  Guise;  and  the  merciless 
Iragonnades  of  the  relentless  Duke  of  Alva,  had 
Iriveu  forth  many  of  the  Flemish  and  French 
iValloons  long  before  [the  Edict  [of  Nantes  was 
sven  promulgated.  A considerable  proportion  of 
ihese  found  a refuge  in  England,  where  they  in- 
iroduced  many  important  industries.  Where- 
loever  a small  community  of  these  refugees 
lettled,  they  formed  themselves  into  a congre- 
gation for  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  denied  to 
ihem  in  their  native  countries,  — freedom  of  reli- 
gious worship.  Thus  it  was  that  refugee  churches 
ivere  established  in  Austinfriars,  and  in  Thread- 
ppeedle-street,  London  ; at  Winchelsea,  Glaston- 
bury, Canterbury,  Southampton,  and  other  places. 
The  French  churches  at  Canterbury,  where  the 
remnant  of  the  community  still  meets,  we  believe, 
in  the  crypt  under  the  choir  and  high  altar  of 
jihe  cathedral,  and  at  Southampton,  are  still  in 
existence. 

In  the  succeeding  century — the  seventeenth — 
jouis  Quatorze,  of  France,  instigated  by  his  am- 
)itiou8  and  cruel  paramour,  Madame  de  Main- 
■enon,  the  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  after  treading 
inder  foot  the  persecuted,  maltreated,  fined, 

I logged,  hanged,  or  sabred  Hugenots,  with  a view 
o their  “conversion”  to  accoptance  of  the  doc- 
urines  and  practices  of  a church  they  detested, 
(revoked,  on  the  22ud  of  October,  1685,  the  Edict 
if  Nantes,  promulgated  by  Henry  of  Navarre 
iJn  1598,  by  which  comparative  liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  worship  were  allowed  to 
he  Huguenots,  after  they  had  borne  sixty  years 
j'lf  relentless  persecution.  Before  the  revocation 
Almost  as  many  of  the  Huguenots  as  had  power 
bo  do  so  fled  from  their  “converters,”  Main- 
oenon’s  minions,  who  had  plenary  powers,  of 
3'ivhich  they  made  unbridled  use,  to  torture  or 
day  with  impunity.  Recusants  had  dragoons 
oiilleted  upon  them,  and  they  all  knew  when 
uihreatened  what  that  meant, — “conversion,”  or 
i rapine  and  death.  Many  of  the  old  and  weak 
vere  coerced,  rather  than  submit  to  the  inflic- 
ion  of  nameless  atrocities,  to  make  a Galileo-like 
i.bjuration  of  their  religion.  The  military 
missionaries  reported  large  numbers  of  these 
conversions. 


* Much  interesting  information  respecting  the 

cendants  of  tho  Walloon  and  Huguenot  families  iu  P 
and  may  be  obtained  from  “ The  Huguenots : t 
iettlemenls.  Churches,  and  Industries  iu  England 
reland.  By  8.  Smiles.  Third  Edition.  Murray.” 


The  revocation  extinguished  the  last  spark  of 
the  Huguenots’  hope  of  relaxation  in  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  Many 
of  them  had  been  executed,  assassinated,  and 
persecuted  to  the  death,  bub  not  a few  had 
escaped  prior  to  the  revocation.  Now  they  knew 
that  if  they  fled  their  property  would  be  con- 
fiscated, and  if  they  remained  without  recanting 
their  religion  and  “ conforming  ” they  would  be 
tortured  or  killed.  Notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties attending  deportation,  the  exodus  to 
Eugland  and  other  refuges  was  on  a large  scale. 
F rentier  guards  were  increased,  and  the  peasants 
invited  to  join  them  in  preventing  the  escape  of 
the  fugitives,  many  of  whom  were  captured,  and 
marched  in  heavy  chains  to  the  galleys, — men  of 
gentle  blood,  magistrates,  officers,  pastors, 
peasants,  &c.,  to  mix  with  thieves  and  murderers. 
Many  of  those  who  escaped,  did  bo  in  a penniless 
and  destitute  condition.  Louis  “the  Great”  wa3 
enraged  at  their  escape;  he  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  he  was  losing  the  flower  of  his  popu- 
lation,— the  springs  of  riches  in  his  kingdom. 
He  wanted  their  “conversion,”  and  abject  sub- 
mission, not  depopulation.  The  escape  of  so 
many  of  the  Walloons  from  Flanders  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  had,  in  like  manner,  greatly 
incensed  the  King  of  France  and  Philip  II.  of 
Spain.  They  formally  demanded  the  extradition 
of  such  of  the  exiles  as  took  refuge  in  England, 
but  Queen  Elizabeth  was  their  steadfast  protector. 
The  Pope,  1570,  fulminated  a bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Courts  of 
France  and  Spain,  Pope  Pius  V.  concurring, 
agreed  to  promote  a matured  plot  against  her. 
Then  followed  the  Sacred  Armada,  1588,  that  was 
to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  England.  Lord 
Burleigh  circumvented  the  intending  assassins. 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Howard,  spoilt  the  symmetry 
of  the  Armada,  and  tho  elements  completed  its 
destruction. 

The  forces  of  repulsion  and  attraction  com- 
bined to  depopulate  France  of  its  best  citizens  : 
repelled  by  per.-ecution  for  conscience’  sake  from 
their  own  country,  they  were  attracted  to  others 
where  they  hoped  to  enjoy  freedom  of  worship. 
As  an  almost  uniform  rule,  they  were  men  deeply 
imbued  with  religious  feeling  and  sentiment. 
Bishop  Jewel,  in  defending  them  from  the  Pope’s 
denunciations,  referred  to  the  exiles  as  having 
“ either  lost  or  left  behind  them  all  that  they 
had  of  goods,  lands,  and  houses, — not  for  theft, 
or  treason,  but  for  the  profession  of  the  Gospel. 
It  pleased  God  here  to  cast  them  on  land  ; t he 
Queen,  of  her  gracious  pity,  hath  granted  them 
harbour.  Is  it  so  heinous  a thing  to  bIjow 
mercy?”  Tho  bishop  applies  the  “reproof 
valiant”  by  asking  his  Holiness  whether,  iu 
harbouring  6,000  usurers  and  20,000  courtesans 
in  his  own  city  of  Rome,  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
entertain  “ servants  of  the  devil,”  and  the  Queen 
of  England  to  be  denied  the  liberty  of  receiving 
“ a few  servants  of  God.  They  are  our  own 
brethren ; they  live  not  idly.  If  they  have 
houses  of  us,  they  pay  rent  for  them.  They 
hold  not  our  grounds  but  by  making  due  recom- 
pense.  They  beg  not  in  our  streets,  nor  crave 
auy  thing  at  our  hands,  but  to  breathe  our  air 
and  to  see  our  sun.  They  labour  truefully ; 
they  live  sparingly.  They  are  good  examples  of 
virtue,  travail,  faith,  and  patience.  The  towns 
in  which  they  abide  are  happy  ; for  God  doth 
follow  them  with  His  blessings.” 

Few  of  the  refugees  brought  any  money  with 
them,  but  many  of  them  brought  qualities  of 
greater  than  money  value, — industry,  skill  in 
uumerous  industrial  arts,  high  moral  virtues, 
unswerving  religious  principles,  accomplishments 
as  scientific  men,  and  as  teachers  by  tongue  and 
pen  of  the  highest  order.  France  could  have 
better  spared,  man  for  man,  double  the  number 
of  persons  taken  from  any  or  all  other  classes  of 

the  population  remaining  than  the  persecuted  Wal- 
loons  and  Huguenots.  England  could  not  possibly 
have  received  a more  valuable  contingent  to  its 
civilising  influences  than  in  the  multitude  of 
“ gentle  and  profitable  strangers  ” who  forsook 
their  own  God. forgotten  country  to  adopt  ours, 
which  they  have  done  so  much  by  their  virtues 
and  talents  to  enrich  and  elevate. 

The  revocation  and  the  settlement  of  the 
refugees  in  England  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a large  number  of  French 
churches  in  London  and  throughout  the  country, 
in  addition  to  those  already  inexistence.  Places 
of  worship  sprang  into  existence,  or  were  hired 
orient,  for  the  use  of  the  refugees,  in  the  Savoy, 
Spitalfields,  Piccadilly,  Soho,  at  Hungerford- 
market,  in  Leicester-fields,  and  numerous  other 
localities  in  or  near  London.  Also  at  Norwich 
Yarmouth,  Dover,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  Maid- 
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stone,  Stamford,  Thetford,  Bristol,  Plymouth, 
Dover,  Stonehouse,  Dartmouth,  Exeter,  Barn- 
staple, Thorp-le-Soken,  Essex,  and  many  other 
places.  At  Sandwich,  the  old  church  of  St. 
Peter  was  specially  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
refugees.  At  Rye  they  were  allowed  the  uBe  of 
the  parish  church  during  part  of  the  day  until  a 
place  of  worship  could  be  provided  for  their 
accommodation. 

A number  of  the  refugees  settled  at  Greenwich, 
among  whom,  probably,  was  an  ancestor  of  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh,  architect  and  dramatic  author, 
whilom  of  Vanbrugh  Castle,  Greenwich.  Another 
gentleman,  well  known  and  highly-respected  in 
the  district,  is  certainly  of  Huguenot  descent, 
and  whose  exiled  ancestor  settled  at  Greenwich, 
namely,  Mr.  Seymour  Teulon,  of  Limpsfield, 
Surrey,  a member  of  the  council  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  a director  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company.  Other  members  of  the  same 
family  are  Samuel  Saunders  Teulon  and  William 
Milford  Teulon,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  The  Ttulons,  or  Tholons, 
are  descendants  of  an  ancient  family  of  Nismes. 

The  religious  community  of  the  Huguenots  at 
Greenwich  was  formed  in  the  year  16S6,  the 
year  following  that  in  which  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked,  and  proceedings  were  taken  for  the 
erection  of  a small  place  of  worship,  that  is  now 
among  the  things  that  were.  While  their  own 
place  of  worship  was  in  progress  the  congrega- 
tion were  allowed,  after  morning  service,  the  use 
of  the  parish  church,  which  is  iu  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  spot  upon  which  the  French 
chapel  was  built. 

The  exiles  were  brought  together,  aud  the 
chapel  built  mainly  through  the  influence  and 
exertions  of  the  Marquis  do  Ruvigny,  a dis- 
tinguished Huguenot  chief,  who  had  rendered 
most  important  services  to  France  in  the  several 
capacities  of  general  in  the  army,  Councillor  of 
State,  and  especially  as  an  able  ambassador  and 
diplomatist,  in  which  capacity  he  was  several 
times  accredited  as  the  envoy  of  France  at  the 
English  Court.  Macaulay  bears  high  testimony 
to  the  character  of  this  venerable  nobleman.  He 
says: — .“Had  the  Marquis  chosen  to  remain  in 
his  native  country,  he  and  his  household  would 
have  been  permitted  to  worship  God  privately 
according  to  their  own  forms.  But  Ruvigny 
rejected  all  offers,  cast  in  his  lot  with  his  brethren, 
aud,  at  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  quitted 
Versailles,  where  he  might  still  have  been  a 
favourite,  for  a modest  dwelling  at  Greenwich. 
That  dwelling  was,  daring  the  last  months  of  his 
life,  the  resort  of  all  that  were  most  distinguished 
amongst  his  fellow  exiles.  His  abilities,  his 
experience,  and  his  munificent  kindness,  made 
him  the  undisputed  chief  of  the  refugees.  He 
was  at  the  same  time  half  an  Englishman,  for 
his  sister  had  been  Countess  of  Southampton, 
and  he  was  uncle  of  Lady  Russell.  He  was  long 
past  the  time  of  action  ; but  his  two  sons,  both 
men  of  eminent  courage,  devoted  their  swords 
to  the  service  of  William  III.”  For  distinguished 
military  and  diplomatic  services,  Henry  de 
Ruvigny,  second  marquis,  and  son  of  the  vener- 
able settler  in  Greenwich,  was  ennobled  by 
William  III.,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Irish  peerage  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Galway. 
In  1693  Lord  Galway  was  English  ambassador 
at  the  Court  of  Turin.  He  died  at  Rookley, 
near  Southampton,  September  3rd,  1720,  aged 
seventy.two.  He  was  the  founder  of  a Huguenot 
settlement  at  Portarlington,  in  Ireland,  where 
the  service  was  conducted  in  the  French  language 
in  the  Huguenot  Church  down  to  as  late  as  1817. 

Rachel  de  Ruvigny,  Countess  of  Southampton, 
left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  the 
Earl  of  Gainsborough,  the  other  Lord  Vaughan 
first,  and  afterwards  “ the  patriot  ” Lord  William 
Russell,  whose  son  became  second  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  whose  two  daughters  married,  one 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  other  the 
Marquis  of  Granby. 

In  consideration  of  his  eminent  public  services 
the  venerable  marquis  was  generously  (?)  per- 
mitted by  Louis  Quatorze  to  expatriate  himself 
and  leave  France  without  molestation!  Louis 
afterwards,  however,  on  some  pretext,  confiscated 
the  family  property. 

The  refugees  long  continued  to  inhabit  the 
district  and  to  hold  together  as  a distinct  com- 
munity. It  may  be  mentioned  that  a contingent 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  little  congregation  of 
refugees  was  probably  furnished  by  the  French 
and  Flemish  workmen  employed  at  a glass  manu- 
factory then  in  operation  at  Greenwich,  at  which 
goods  of  a superior  olass  were  produced. 

Evelyn,  in  his  diary,  records  a visit  to  the 
French  church  at  Greenwich  in  1687.  He  states 
a 
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that  in  the  sermon  the  preacher  “pathetically 
exhorted  to  patience,  constancy,  and  reliance  on 
God,  amidst  all  their  sufferings.”  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments, in  French,  were  displayed  in  panels 
on  each  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  remained  legible 
till  1814,  when  they  were  painted  out.  After 
the  refugees  had  become  absorbed  by  the  ordi- 
nary population  and  the  descendants  of  the 
original  founders  had  become  much  more 
English  than  French,  they  felt  the  incongruity 
of  conducting  their  religious  services  in  a foreign 
tongue,  and  the  community,  which  had  been 
gradually  diminishing,  was  ultimately  dissolved. 
M.  Severin,  transferred  from  Thorpe-le-Soken, 
Essex,  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Huguenot 
Church  at  Greenwich. 

After  the  dissolution  of  this  French  congrega- 
tion, the  chapel  was  in  the  occupation  for  a 
considerable  time  of  a society  of  Baptists,  and 
after  them,  by  a succession  of  sectaries  of 
various  kinds,  each  with  his  unappreciated 
“ mission.”  The  congregation  embraced  oc- 
casionally, four  or  five  persons,  the  preacher 
inclusive,  but  rarely  reached  to  ten  or  a dozen. 

The  place  had  no  architectural  pretensions 
whatsoever,  and  in  its  last  days  presented  no 
indication,  in  decoration  or  otherwise,  of  French 
taste,  but  it  had  long  passed  out  of  French 
hands.  Whether  from  economic  considerations,  or 
because  they  had  become  habituated  to  shrink 
from  observation  in  their  religious  worship,  we 
know  not,  but  the  buildiog  presented  no  frontage. 
It  was  entered  by  an  ordinary  door  from  the 
trottoir  in  London-street,  and  reached  by  a 
passage  between  shops,  with  street  frontages 
on  each  side.  The  entrance  presented  no  indi- 
cation of  the  vicinage  of  a place  of  worship. 
It  was  pewed  for  the  accommodation  of  about 
100  sitters,  and  was  lighted  by  two  large  win- 
dows looking  out  upon  a back  yard.  Whatever 
it  may  have  been  in  its  early  days,  in  its  last 
days  it  was  a grim,  dusty,  and  dreary  little 
place,  with  neither  beauty  nor  utility  to  plead 
for  its  continued  existence.  It  stood  on  the  line 
of  the  new  direct  Greenwich  and  Woolwich  Rail- 
way, which  necessitated  its  removal. 

In  connexion  with  the  abounding  labours  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  period  at  which  the 
Huguenot  Church  in  Greenwich  was  established, 
is  peculiarly  interesting.  The  parish  church  in 
which  the  French  exiles  worshipped  was  not 
the  present  St.  Alphege’s,* — one  of  Wren’s 
works, — as  is  erroneously  supposed.  Deptford 
and  Greenwich  have  now  between  them  dozens 
of  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  various 
religious  denominations.  At  the  end  of  the 
century  the  only  places  of  worship  in  the  two 
towns  must  have  been  the  venerable  St. 
Nicholas’s  Church,  and  St.  Paul’s  (one  of  Wron’s 
churches),  Deptford  ; St.  Alphege’s  parish 
church,  Greenwich ; the  Huguenot  Chapel ; and 
a meeting-house  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  that 
was  attended  occasionally  by  Czar  Peter  the 
Great,  after  his  interview  with  William  Penn, 
who  came  from  Stoke  Pogis  to  visit  him  at 
Sayes  Court,  where  the  Czar  played  such  sad 
havoc  with  Sylva’s  (John  Evelyn)  grand  im- 
penetrable holly-hedge,  400  ft.  long,  9 ft.  high, 
and  5 ft.  thick  • and  where  Peter  trundled  a 
wheelbarrow  in  all  directions  across  the  walks, 
borders,  and  flower-beds. 

At  that  time  Wren  had  probably  many  other 
churches  in  hand.  He  was  certainly  occupied 
with  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  1673-1710,  finished 
when  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age  ; and 
with  the  completion  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital 
at  Greenwich,  into  which  the  first  pensioners 
were  admitted  in  1705.  Temple  Bar  he  had 
disposed  of  thirty  years  before  the  close  of  the 
century  ; and  “ The  Monument  ” between  1671 
and  1677.  The  towers  at  the  west  front  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  Chelsea  Hospital,  Marl- 
borough House,  and  many  other  works,  were 
probably  by  the  end  of  the  century  well  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  great  architect. 


The  Royal  Academy  Conversazione  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  30th. 

* Greenwich  Parish  Church  of  our  day  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Joltn  James.  Its  erection  was  necessi- 
tated by  the  collapse  of  the  old  church,  the  roof  of  which 
fell  in,  Nov.  29th,  1710.  In  the  Gentleman’s  Mnaazine, 
vol.  7o\  p.  ‘122,  the  writer  denounces  the  practice  of  bury- 
ing' in  churches  as  defacing  and  often  undermining  them. 
The  writer  says, — “I  have  known  the  whole  building 
demolished,  atid  thrown  into  a heap  of  rabbish,  by  the 
digging  a grave  too  near  the  foundation  of  a pillar,  so 
that  being  undermined,  great  hath  been  the  fall  thereof 
Thus  fell  the  ancient  church  of  Greenwich  a few  years 
since,  but,  by  the  providence  of  Heaven,  no  person  was 
therein.”  The  old  church  contained  Norman  elements 
that  are  partly  preserved  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  of 
the  existing  church. 


THE  « HEART  OF  AFRICA,”  AND  ITS  ART 
TEACHINGS. 

APROPOS  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

There  is  certainly  one  phase  of  history  which 
has  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  dwelt  upon ; and 
yet  it  is,  if  we  come  to  think  attentively  about 
it,  one  of  the  most  singular.  History,  if  we  may 
venture  to  define  it,  is  the  record  of  events,  and 
of  human  progress,  from  its  commencement,  as 
far  as  we  can  see  into  it,  to  the  present  time ; 
and  tells  generally  of  that  gradual  advance  from 
a state  of  “ barbarism,”  to  adopt  that  somewhat 
vague  term,  to  that  advanced  civilisation  which 
we  see  about  us.  It  is  a subject  well  worth  some 
further  and  searching  analysis.  It  is  this  record 
of  events  whioh  generally  goes  by  the  name  of 
history,  and  it  is  what  the  world  understands 
by  the  term.  "Rut  there  is  another  phase  of  it 
which  has  hardly  had  the  attention  which  it  so 
well  deserves.  It  is  that  phase  of  it  which  may 
be  with  some  convenience  termed,— past  history 
in  the  present, — as,  to  give  an  example,  it  is  to 
be  found  at  the  present  hour  in  the  interior  of 
that  vast  continent,  Africa.  There,  as  we 
may  see  clearly,  from  every  fresh  account,  the 
ways  of  the  most  distant  past  are  now  in  active 
operation;  and  men  live,  as  we  read  they  did 
live,  thousands  of  years  ago ! It  is  the  past  in 
the  present,  and  is  worth  a glance, — artistically 
at  least.  It  may  even  enlighten  “ Art  School” 
proceedings,  remote  as  it  may  seem  to  be  at 
first  sight  from  such  advanced  matters.  There 
is  hero,  indeed,  much  worth  noting,  but  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  Art  section  of  the  matter, 
for  art  of  some  sort  or  other  is  everywhere,  and 
has  always  been,  no  matter  how  far  back  in  time 
we  go. 

There  is,  says  De  Quincy,  a sort  of  poetic  and 
magic  charm  in  the  very  names  of  suoh  mighty 
rivers  as  the  Ganges  or  the  Euphrates,  none  can 
doubt  it ; bnt  there  is  even  a yet  mightier  spell 
around  the  very  name  and  existence  of  the 
African  Nile.  Until  lately,  as  all  know,  its 
course  and  very  source  were  alike  unknown. 
Not  only  this,  but  its  historic  memories  seemed 
to  stretch  further  back  into  the  remote  past  than 
all  others.  The  civilisation  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian on  its  banks  is  among  the  first  things  which 
history  has  recorded.  We  cannot  see  into  the 
beginnings  of  it,  and  its  I'emains  on  the  banks 
of  this  Nile  river  are  still  the  most  imposing 
on  the  earth’s  surface.  But  the  marvels  of  the 
Nile  do  not  cease  with  the  things  to  be  found  at 
its  mouth,  they  follow  it  to  its  remotest  begin- 
nings and  most  obscure  sources.  It  is  here  that 
we  may  see  a little  into  the  “ Heart  of  Africa,” 
and  into  the  depths  of  the  remotest  time  as 
well.  That  intrepid  traveller,  Schweinfurth,  has 
found,  within  a few  hundred  miles  of  the  equator, 
and  described  for  us,  a nationality  and  a state  of 
things  artistic  and  otherwise, — the  Niam-niam, — 
which,  as  he  says,  may  serve  as  common  ground 
for  all  ideas  pertaining  to  the  “ primitive  condi- 
tion of  man.”  Artistically  looked  at,  they  are 
of  infinite  interest,  for  they  have  a system  of 
ornamentation  of  their  own,  and  of  building,  and 
house  putting  together,  from  which  something 
might  be  learned  perhaps  even  here.  It  may  be 
observed,  in  passing,  that,  as  our  traveller  notes, 
these  primitive  people  are  “ untainted  by  Islam- 
ism,”  so  that  what  they  do  and  have  is  at  least 
their  own,  and  unborrowed  from  any  more 
civilised  or  advanced  source. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  note  a somewhat 
curious  fact  worth  the  noting,  and  well  reflecting 
on  by  those  who  are  interesting  themselves  so 
deeply  in  the  subject  of  education,  and  art  educa- 
tion more  especially.  The  New  Zealanders  when 
first  discovered  were  in  a sufficiently  primitive 
if  not  savage  state,  and  certainly  never  heard  of 
or  had  any  communication  with  the  antique 
Greek,  or  his  way  of  work.  But  in  their  way  of 
work  and  in  their  special  power  of  inventing 
and  working  out  their  peculiar  method  of  orna- 
mentation and  carving,  they,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  a very  capable 
judge  of  such  matters,  sometimes  even  rivalled 
the  antique  Greek  himself  in  perfection  of  design 
and  careful  finish.  There  was  a difference,  indeed, 
between  the  Greek,  the  most  perfect  man, 
perhaps,  the  world  lias  yet  seen,  and  the  savage 
and  primitive  New  Zealander,  but  yet  were  they 
akin.  Put  either  one  of  them  to  a bit  of  wood 
or  stone  carving  and  their  separate  and  in- 
dividual tastes  and  skill  equally  manifested 
themselves.  And  it  is  the  same  here,  in  the 
very  heart  of  Africa,  at  this  very  hour,  and  the 
untutored  taste  of  the  primitive  man  is  fonnd 
to  manifest  itself  in  ways  not  a little  remarkable. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  details  both  in  the  huts 


and  on  the  ordinary  utensils  in  daily  use  are  note- 
worthy, and  the  author  we  are  quoting  tells  us 
that  the  taste  displayed  in  coloured  decoration  is 
at  times  so  too.  The  forms  of  the  vases  and 
drinking-flasks  are  noted  by  Mr.  Schweinfurth 
as  really  artistic  in  form  and  ornamentation. 

Artistically  looked  at,  this  is  not  a little 
striking ; and  if  for  nothing  else,  from  the 
strange  fact  that  the  simple  and  primitive  system 
of  ornament  found  in  this  remote  spot  is  to  be 
met  with  nearly  all  the  world  over.  It  would 
seem  to  be  inherent  and  instinctive  in  human 
nature,  and  to  be  confined  to  no  special  country 
or  race,  or  time.  It  is  to  be  seen  as  often  as  not 
in  onr  modern  reproductions  of  what  is  termed 
“ Norman,”  and  many  a modern  carver  of  to-day 
here,  surrounded  by  all  that  a high  civilisation 
oan  afford,  is  actually  employed  in  doing  the  self- 
same species  of  work  which  is  being  done  in  the 
central  regions  of  equatorial  Africa,  and  was 
done  some  thousands  of  years  back.  It  would 
be  a most  interesting  and  instructive  addition  to 
the  British  Museum  “Ethnological  Collection,” 
or  to  that  at  South  Kensington,  to  collect  to. 
gether  examples  of  this  primitive  ornamentation 
as  it  has,  unknown  to  each  other,  sprung  naturally 
and  instinctively  from  the  brains  and  finger-ends 
of  so  many  and  diverse  nationalities.  Ample 
materials  exist  for  suoh  a collection  ; they  need 
only  to  be  looked  out  and  put  side  by  side.  A 
more  instructive  art-show  could  hardly  be,  for 
those  who  would  bo  at  the  trouble  of  studying  it. 
Such  collection  would  evidence  the  sameness,  if  ! 
we  may  use  the  term,  of  the  human  mind,  and 
how,  when  left  to  itself,  it  repeats  the  same  acts 
and  draws  the  same  lines,  finding  a pleasure  and  I 
delight  in  the  zigzag,  in  cross  hatohing,  in  evenly 
distributed  dots  and  small  circles,  in  squares  ; 
side  by  side  (as  in  a chess-board),  in  simple 
notches,  and,  indeed,  in  all  regular  and  repeated 
simple  figures  and  geometrical  forms.  It  is  a 
world-wide  language,  and  is  worth  the  knowing  . 
a something  about. 

Be  it  observed  that  we  are  not  here  referring  ; 
solely  to  carvings  by  hand  on  the  flat  surface  of 
wooden  objects ; but  to  coloured  patterns  on  : 
textile  fabrics  as  well,  and  perhaps  to  these  more  * 
especially  at  the  present  juncture ; for  wo  have  i 
had  opportunity  lately  of  inspecting  a series  of 
objects  from  Zanzibar,  a place  where  the  primi-  . 
tive  African  and  the  more  advanced  Arab  come  ■ 
strangely  together.  It  is  really  surprising  to  < 
find  how  universal  is  the  instinctive  love  of  simple  ■ 
ornament,  and  how  universal  and  widespread  the 
language  of  it,  and  how  deep  into  time  it  carries  - 
us.  Not  only  in  form  is  this  so,  as  we  have  said,  : 
but  in  colour  too.  Looking  at  these  things  in  ; 
philosophic  mood,  one  might  almost  agree  with  I 
that  theory  of  the  late  Archbishop  Whately, — • 
that  all  civilisation,  even  in  its  very  earliest 
beginnings,  must  have  need  sprung]  from  one 
centre,  so  much  alike  are  these  things : a 
universal  language  and  primitive  language  ■ 
familiar  to  all  men  all  the  world  over.  Greek 
and  Gothic  are  sufficiently  unlike  each  other,  and 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  origin  and 
growth.  The  architecture  and  ornamental  art: 
on  it  of  the  Hindoo,  is  unlike  enough  to  the  art 
of  those  who  succeeded  in  subduing  him,  and. 
importing  into  India  a new  style  of  architecture  • 
and  art ; but  the  primitive  forms  we  have  named: 
may  be  found  in  all  of  them,  and  the  growth  of> 
one  from  the  other  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  India,; 
Arabia,  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,. 
Mexico  and  Peru,  Europe  (North  and  South),  the 
British  islands, — all  of  them,  without  knowledge, 
of  each  other’s  existence,  have  left,  and  still  worki 
out,  records  of  this  instinctive  love  of  simple* 
ornament. 

But  there  is  again  a yet  more  singular  fact, — 
for  a fact  it  is,  strange  as  it  may  seem, — connected* 
with  this  primitive  condition  of  things.  It  is 
that  it  is  not  merely  difficult  beyond  measure  to 
copy  or  reproduce  this  simple  art,  but  it  is,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  impossible  to  do  so.  It 
is  instructive  to  watch  the  efforts  of  the  manyi 
industrious  and  earnest  students  who  are  put  at 
times  to  the  task  of  copying,  for  practice  and 
instruction’s  sake,  any  one  of  these  simple  andi 
primitive  forms,  especially  if  the  example  be  a 
coloured  one.  We  may  usefully  cite  one  or  two- 
cases  in  point.  It  is  one,  and  not  the  least,  of 
the  problems  of  our  “ Indian  policy  ” to  imitate 
as  closely  as  possible  some  of  these  native 
textile  fabrics,  and  thus,  both  in  form,  texture, 
and  colour,  to  reproduce  them  cheaply  for  the 
Indian  market.  No  pains  or  cost  or  power  of- 
machinery  is  spared  to  accomplish  this  feat; 
but,  as  we  are  told  by  those  who  are  well  capable 
of  judging,  with  but  the  very  meagrest  success/ 
for  such  wares  do  not  satisfy  the  native  races  for 
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whom  they  aro  done.  The  secret  is  that  they 
know  their  own  work  too  well,  and  have  a keen 
instinctive  idea  and  insight  into  their  own  special 
work.  Let  any  one  compare  the  native  work,— a 
genuine  example  of  it, — with  the  most  indus- 
trious and  laboured  copy  of  it,  whether  by  hand 
or  by  machinery,  however  costly  and  improved  ; 
or,  let  him,  which  is  still  more  convincing  and 
instructive,  compare  the  native  fabric,  with  all 
its  shortcomings,  with  some  elaborate  and 
laboured  copy  of  it  executed  within  the  walls  of 
a school,  and  with  everything  to  further  and 
complete  the  work.  No  second  glance  is  needed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  his- 
torical and  practical  importance  of  these  phases 
of  art-work.  The  present  position  of  art  all 
over  Europe  is  not  a little  complicated  and 
puzzling.  AH  styles  of  art  are  in  vogue,  now 
one  and  then  another ; and,  what  is  more,  as  we 
may  see  all  about  us,  they  are  not  unfrequently 
to  be  seen  strangely  enough  mixed  together, 
defying  in  great  measure  all  analysis,  and  point- 
ing, it  would  seem  certain,  to  a condition  of 
things  hardly  at  present  to  be  in  any  way 
realised.  But  the  facts  cited  go  far  to  show 
that  the  foundations  of  art  are  ever  and  always 
the  same,  and  thut  the  love  for  simple  forms  and 
arrangement  of  colours  is  common  to  man  all 
the  world  over,  and  in  all  times;  and  that  edu- 
cation,  however  artificial  and  complicated,  and 
advanced  it  may  be,  does  not  eradicate  this 
simple  liking  for  simple  and  obvious  forms,  but 
may  be  only  refines  on  them.  It  does  not 
always  even  do  that,  and  when  it  does  so,  it  is 
not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  work.  The 
?r0at  secret  lies,  after  all,  in  the  personality,  if 
sve  may  use  the  term,  and  individuality,  and 
strict  nationality  of  the  work,  whatever  it  mav 
30.  In  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  where  books 
3ertainly  have  no  existence,  and  where  man  is 
itill  in  a primitive  state,  and  where  he  designs 
md  works  out  his  thoughts  in  the  simplest  way, 
md  without  borrowing  or  copying,  we  see,  as 
Jr.  Schweinfurth  has  so  well  shown,  that  his 
mnd,  untutored  as  it  may  be,  can  guide  his 
land  to  fine  artistic  work.  It  is  a wonderful 
38son  to  man,  and  shows  how  much  is  yet 
leeded,  in  the  way  of  art  analysis,  before  we 
an  get  at  the  true  and  primitive  source  of  art- 
ction.  Even  the  “heart  of  savage  Africa” 
lay  teach  a something  ! 


PROGRESS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  progress  and  character  of  architectural 
id  monumental  works  in  this  city  areas  various 
id  uncertain  as  in  any  other.  Some  are  pushed 
lirward  with  rapidity,  while  others  seem  as  if 
hey  never  would  be  accomplished.  The  Albert 
.etnonal  is  of  the  latter  class  ; the  pedestal  still 
■ands  unoccupied.  Mr.  Steel,  the  sculptor 
ems  to  be  possessed  of  a similar  idiosyncrasy 
that  of  his  late  brother  artist,  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  former  class  of  works  is  the  new  theatre 
e erection  of  which  is  being  pushed  on  bv 
ft.  .Go^ana  with  that  energy  which  is  a 
ait  in  his  character.  But  although  the  work 
■oceeds  rapidly,  it  is  not  done  superficially,  for 
a set-off  against  the  haste  with  which  the 
ills  arise,  stones  of  the  largest  size  procurable 
0 being  used,  so  that  the  walls,  when  even  in  a 
J® “ .*re  ff}*!®  fc0  si)stain  great  pressure  ; 

, withal,  it  will  be  an  almost  marvellous  feat 
die  building  is  completed  in  autumn  as  pro- 
sed;  for,  besides  its  extent  there  is  much 

requ,ired-  0ne  thins in  its  favour 
that  Mr.  Gowans  “geometrical”  detail  can 
executed  rapidly.  It  will  be  a public  building 
e no  other,  and  its  progress  will  be  watched 
;h  interest. 

The  cathedral,  again,  proceeds  bIowIv ; here 
walla,  although  of  considerable  thickness’ 
composed  of  comparatively  small  stones  and 
i:ro  is  no  necessity  for  haste.  Some  beautifully, 
prior d6tai1  alr0ad^  t0  appear  in  the 

Ihe  Palmerston-place  Uoiled  Presbysterian 
iron  which  is  close  to  the  cathedral,  is  now 
ipied  The  interior  is  neat  and  elegant 
ucircnlar  in  form,  and  thorough  as  to  material 
' workmanship ; granite  pillars  and  stone 

j!TBf  a use'3'  aBd  thG  woodwork 

i^ellent  both  as  to  quality  and  execution, 
j , Dairy-road  a Nonconformist  Church  is 
rly  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Itesom  It  is  somewhat  of  a Lombardio  style, 

’ the  architectural  treatment  is  confined  to 
i front  elevation,  the  remaining  sides  having 
■ ; tiers  of  common  square- beaded  windows, 
ne  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  London- 


road,  designed  by  Mr.  Starforth,  has  been  occu- 
pied, although  not  yet  complete.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  designed  buildings  of  its  class  in  the  city. 
Gothic  in  style,  the  exterior  effect  has  not  been 
sacrificed  to  the  interior  requirements,  and  yet 
within  there  is  nothing  that  even  Mr.  Spurgeon 
could  object  to,  the  galleries  being  supported 
upon  iron  brackets  riveted  into  the  buttresses, 
and  an  inner  ceiling  having  been  formed,  leaving 
only  the  rafters  visible. 

Adjoining  this,  the  Abbey  Church,  designed 
by  Mr.  Moreham,  is  roofed  in,  but  the  spire  is  not 
yet  completed.  This  is  also  a Gothic  building, 
with  galleries,  the  exterior,  although  good  in 
parts,  does  not  possess  the  same  breadth  and 
congruity  as  its  neighbour. 

Mr.  Anderson’s  (Jatholio  Apostolio  Church  is 
now  being  roofed  in.  The  remarkable  character 
of  the  design  continues  to  manifest  itself,  and 
can  only  be  properly  judged  of  when  complete; 
but  still  what  is  already  done  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  effect,  both  externally  and  internally, 
will  be  sui  generis. 

I At  Hope-terrace,  Newington,  a new  Noncon- 
formist church  is  to  be  erected  after  an  Italian 
design. 

| In  Princes-street  some  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  new  Clarendon  Hotel,  which  is  to  be 
combined  with  an  aroade, — a feature  which 
Edinburgh  does  not  yet  possess.  The  site  is  a 
good  one  for  the  purpose.  The  front  elevation 
is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style,  having  windows  with 
enriched  pilasters,  carved  trusses  and  cornices, 
flanked  at  each  end  by  largo  oriels.  The  cornice 
is  to  be  balustraded,  and  the  roof  broken  up  by 
dormers.  Mr.  Beattie  is  the  architect. 

The  new  offices  for  the  Union  Bank,  in  George- 
street,  designed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  which  have  a 
frontage  of  upwards  of  100  ft.,  are  built  up  as 
far  as  the  sills  of  the  ground-floor  windows.  The 
building  will  have  three  entrances,  the  principal 
one  in  the  centre  is  flauked  by  double  pilasters, 
and  surmounted  by  a semicircle,  filled  in  with 
carved  enrichment,  and  in  advance  of  this  is  a 
portico,  supported  by  coupled  Ionic  columns.  On 
either  side  of  this  entrance  are  three  square- 
headed windows,  with  massive  piers  between 
each,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  block  are  entrances 
similar  to  that  in  the  centre,  bat  on  a smaller 
scale.  On  the  first-floor  are  nine  windows, 
having  pilasters  on  each  side,  with  carved 
capitals  supporting  triangular  pediments,  the 
one  in  the  centre  being  more  boldly  treated  than 
the  others.  The  second-floor  windows  have 
moulded  borders  and  projecting  sills,  supported 
on  brackets,  and  the  wall-head  is  finished  by  a 
bold  cornice  resting  on  brackets,  and  surmounted 
by  a balustrade.  The  central  entrance  is  appro- 
priated  to  the  bank  offices,  and  gives  access  to  a 
hall,  around  which  are  the  various  departments, 
including  a telling-room,  80  ft.  by  50  ft.,  which 
is  lighted  principally  from  the  roof.  The  other 
two  entrances  lead  to  two  commodious  dwelling- 
houses,  provided  for  bank  officials. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  observe  the  use 
of  cement  in  exterior  decoration  is  gaining  ground 
in  this  city.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  when  addi- 
tions are  made  to  existing  buildings,  bat  at  the 
present  moment  an  entire  frontage  of  this  sort 
is  in  progress  at  the  west  end  of  George-street. 

No  architect  who  has  the  amenity  of  the  city  at 
heart  would  lend  himself  to  such  a proceeding  ; 
if  it  is  carried  much  further  Edinburgh  [will  lose 
that  character  for  substantiality  and  absence  of 
clap-trap  work  for  which  it  was  celebrated. 

At  West  Coates,  a new  terrace  facing  the  north 
is  in  progress  ; it  is  simply  a repetition  of  a very 
poorly  designed  one  adjoining  it.  The  same  kind 
of  thing  is  being  done  at  Queensferry-road,  but 
at  .East  Coates  some  dwellings  of  superior 
design  and  with  greater  variety  have  been 
erected. 

Merohiston,  a south-western  suburb,  laid  out 
for  villas,  is  rapidly  being  taken  up  ; some  of 
these  are  evidently  designed  by  architects,  but  the 
majority  evidently  emanate  from  the  offices  of 
the  builders.  Operations  have  been  commenced 
for  the  erection  of  a new  Episcopal  church  for 
this  neighbourhood;  Mr.  H.  J.  Blent,  architect. 


culating  the  strength  of  long  columns,  the  fol- 
lowing formulce  by  Professor  Gordon  are  useful 


/= 


1 + b r3 


(i) 


/being  the  breaking  weight  per  square  inch  of 
cross  section,  r the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the 
length,  a and  b constants  depending  on  the 
material  and  form  of  cross-section  ; and  for  the 
following  materials  are  : — 
a b 

Cast  iron 36  hollow  or  solid  round 

pillars. 

Wrought  iron  16  rectangular. 

>»  » 19  tjvu  angle,  "J",  or  channel 

iron. 

Example. — What  is  the  breaking  weight  of  a 
cast-iron  column  15  ft.  long,  whose  external  and 
internal  diameters  are  6 in.  and  4 in.  respec- 
tively ? 

Here  r=30,  a = 36,  b=Tfo, 

36 


then  /=  — 


j 900 


z Wrfo0  = 11  tons  nearly. 


Area  of  cross-section  = 20  square  inches  .*.  11  x 
20  = 220  tons,  the  breaking  weight  of  the 
column. 

For  timber  columns,  Rondelet  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rules : — 

Taking  the  force  that  would  crush  a cube  as 
unity,  the  force  that  would  break  a timber  pillar 
with  fixed  ends  when  the  height  is, — 

12  times  the  thickness 4 

2*  „ „ | 

36  „ „ I 

48  „ „ 4. 

60  „ „ JL 

Timber  does  not  fail  by  flexure  until  the  height 
is  about  ten  times  the  lateral  dimensions. 

The  strength  of  a cast  or  wrought  iron  oolutnn 
of  medium  length  is  .arrived  at  by  first  calcu- 
lating it  as  a short  column,  and  then  as  a lon^ 
column,  and  taking  the  mean  given  by  the  follow- 
ing equation : — 

c W 


W + 5C 


(5) 


in  which  w is  the  breaking  weight  of  a column  of 
medium  length,  c the  crushing  weight  of  a short 
column  having  a similar  sectional  area,  and  W 
the  breaking  weight  of  a long  column.  In  cast- 
iron  columns  both  ends  should  be  quite  flat,  for 
if  the  ends  are  rounded  the  strength  is  reduced 
to  one-third  ; and  if  one  end  is  rounded  and  the 
other  flat,  the  strength  is  a mean. 

With  reference  to  columns  of  other  section 
than  those  mentioned  above,  it  has  been  proved 
that,  representing  the  strength  of  a hollow  column 
by  100,  the  strength  of  a pillar  of  H shape  will 
be  75,  and  that  of  a + shape  44,  all  being  of 
equal  length  and  weight. 

A slight  inequality  in  the  thickness  of  hollow 
cast-iron  columns  does  not  injure  its  strength ; 
but  in  Mr.  Stoney’s*  opinion  the  excess  of  want 
of  thickness  should  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the 
specified  average  thickness. 

Solid  wrought-iron  pillars  are  stronger  than 
those  of  cast-iron  when  their  length  exceeds 
15  diameters,  and  in  the  case  of  tubular  pillars 
of  wrought  iron  “ whose  length  does  not  exceed 
30  times  its  least  breadth,  and  whose  greatest 
breadth  does  not  exceed  30  times  the  thickness 
of  the  plates,  will  sustain  a breaking  weight  of 
not  less  than  12  tons  per  square  inch.”+ 

In  the  case  of  stone  columns,  Vicat  found  the 
strength  of  a monolithic  prism,  whose  height  li 
being  represented  by  unity,  we  have  the  strength 
of  prisms : — 

Of  2 courses  and  of  height  7i  = 0 930 
„ 4 „ „ „ 27i=0-861 

„ 8 „ „ „ 47i  = 0 834 

without  the  interposition  of  mortar.  From 
which  lie  concludes  that  the  division  of  a column 
into  courses,  each  of  which  is  a monolith,  with 
carefully  - dressed  beds,  does  not  seriously 
diminish  its  resistance  to  crushing. 


ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  MATERIALS 
OF  CONSTRUCTION.* 

COLUMNS. 

I have  before  called  your  attention  to  the 
different  modes  in  which  columns  may  fail,  and 
have  stated  the  method  by  which  the  strength 
of  short  columns  may  he  determined.  For  cal- 


* By  Mr.  H.  C.  Brett,  C.E.  See  p.  656,  ante. 


BEAMS  AND  GIRDERS. 

The  modes  in  which  transverse  strain  most 
frequently  occurs  in  architectural  practice  are 
probably  the  following: — 

1.  A beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other. 

TF=c—  (6) 


* Stoney  on  Strains.  Ed.  1873,  p.  2 
t Ibid.,  p.  270. 
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2.  Beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  uniformly.  I mitted  in  practice  and  that  which  produces 


W=c- 


2 bd- 


l. 


(?) 


This  formula  also  may  be  used  when  the  load 
acts  at  the  centre  of  the  projecting  strength  : — 
3.  Beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded 
uniformly. 

8 Id? 


W=  c- 


l. 


(8) 


W=c- 


(9) 


4 . Beam  fixed  at  the  ends  and  loaded  uniformly . 
12b  d2 
l. 

Win  all  cases  being  the  breaking  weight  in  tons ; 
c,  the  constant  for  the  material,  also  in  tons ; 
b and  d,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  beam 
respectively,  in  inches ; and  l,  the  clear  length 
in  feet. 

As  it  is  on  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a 
beam  that  the  strains  of  compression  and  tension 
are  chiefly  felt,  these  are  therefore  the  parts 
most  needing  to  be  strengthened,  whilst  a com- 
paratively slender  connexion  between  them  will 
be  sufficient.  This  is  the  principle  which  led  to 
the  introduction  of  flanged  girders.  Timber 
beams  are  mostly  of  a rectangular  section,  but 
in  the  case  of  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron,  to 
which  a great  variety  of  forms  may  be  given, 
and  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  effect  as  much 
saving  of  material  as  possible,  the  flanged  shape 
has  been  universally  adopted.  In  designing 
girders  of  this  class,  it  must  bo  remembered  that 
the  greatest  strength  will  only  be  obtained  when 
the  relative  areas  of  the  flanges  are  inversely 
proportional  to  their  ultimate  unit  strain. 

For  cases  similar  to  those  mentioned  above, 
the  formulas  by  which  the  horizontal  Btrains  in 
flanged  girders  may  be  determined  are  : — 

Girder  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other. 

^ • (10> 


Beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  uniformly. 

„ Wl 


(11) 


Beam  supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded 
uniformly. 


s~izr  <12> 


Beam  fixed  at  the  ends  and  loaded  uniformly. 

wl3 


at  any  point  S = -^-r  (Z— r)- 


(13) 


o W 1 

at  the  piers  S =*= 


(14) 


In  each  case,  l — clear  Bpan;  r = distance  of 
any  point  from  one  pier;  d = depth  of  girder; 
W= total  concentrated  load;  w = equal  load  per 
lineal  unit ; S = direct  strain  on  either  flange. 

The  different  forms  of  plan  and  longitudinal 
section  necessary  for  uniformity  of  strength  of 
beams  whose  breadth  is  constant  and  whose 
depth  varies,  vice  versd,  you  will  find  in  any 
text-book  on  strains. 


EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION. 

There  are  numerous  examples  in  architectural 
construction  of  the  influence  of  expansion  and 
contraction  of  materials,  such  as  the  swelling 
and  warping  of  timber,  if  not  properly  seasoned ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  if  the  temperature 
of  a bar  of  iron  10  in.  long  be  raised  from  32’  F. 
to  113°  F.,  its  length  will  vary  by  of  an  inch, 
and  if  fastened  will  exert  a strain  of  50  tons, 
the  necessity  of  making  allowance  for  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  girders  will  be  apparent. 
The  following  application  of  this  force  may  be 
interesting.  It  occurred  at  “ a gallery  of  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  Paris,  the 
walls  of  which  had  begun  to  bulge  outwards. 
Iron  bars  were  passed  across  the  building,  and 
screwed  into  plates  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  walls.  Each  alternate  bar  was  then  heated 
by  means  of  lamps,  and  when  the  bar  had  ex- 
panded it  was  screwed  up.  The  bars  being  then 
allowed  to  cool,  contracted,  and  in  doing  so  drew 
the  walls  together.  The  same  operation  was 
performed  on  the  other  bars.”  (Ganot’s  Physics, 
book  vi.,  cap.  2.) 


CO-EFFICIENTS  OF  SAFETY. 

I have  explained  to  you  that  the  inherent 
strength  of  each  material  is  ascertained  by  ex. 
periment,  but  in  practice  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
within  these  values.  “ The  great  difference,” 
says  Gaudard,  “ between  the  co-efficients  ad- 


rupture  is  demanded,  not  only  by  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  limits  of  elasticity,  but  also 
by  the  possibility  of  ooncussions  or  unknown 
vibrations,  by  the  thousand  small  hidden  defects 
of  the  substances  ; and,  finally,  in  order  to  cover 
the  defects  in  the  theory  itself.”  “ The  immense 
variety  of  nature  renders  the  task  of  experi- 
menters very  indefinite.  Every  isolated  trial 
has  only  an  absolute  value  for  specimens  identical 
with  that  tried.  The  discussion  is  delicate,  and 
it  is  only  possible  to  give  approximate  mean 
values  as  general  results.  The  origin  of  dimen- 
sions, the  mode  of  manufactnre,  the  annealing,  the 
age,  the  humidity,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
influence  the  strength.”  This  ultimate  strain  is 
usually  termed  the  co-efficient  of  safety,  and  is 
the  ratio  of  the  working  load  to  which  we  may 
safely  ascribe  to  the  weight  which  would  produce 
rupture.  As  the  modes  in  which  loads  may  affect 
structures  vary  considerably,  so  will  the  co- 
efficients also  vary.  There  is,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  a column,  the  dead  weight  of  the 
structure  itself;  there  are  the  strains  arising 
from  the  concurrent  action  of  dead  weight  “ live 
or  moving  ” loads ; and  there  is  also  the  maxi- 
mum strain  due  to  the  united  action  of  the  dead 
weight  of  the  structure  and  the  greatest  load 
possible  in  practice. 

Foundations. — Rankin  states  that  the  greatest 
intensity  or  pressure  on  foundations  in  firm 
earth  is  usually  3,500  lb.  per  square  foot,  “ and 
that  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  a rock 
foundation  should  at  no  point  exceed  one-eighth 
of  the  pressure  which  would  crush  the  rock.” 

Masonry. — There  appears  to  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  co-efficiency  of 
safety  for  masonry,  but  the  following  remarks  of 
Dr.  Downing  are  valuable.  After  mentioning 
the  pressure  to  which  the  masonry  of  different 
structures  are  subjected,  he  says  : — “ From  all 
that  has  been  now  given  we  may  deduce  the 
rule  that  masonry,  of  any  material,  should  not 
be  permanently  loaded  above  of  its  ultimate 
resistance  to  compression.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  that  the  weakest  stone,  and  even 
inferior  brick,  are  seldom  found  really  crushed 
in  buildings.  But  in  the  actual  practice  of  con- 
struction we  must  remember  that  structures  are 
liable  to  various  occasional  and  accidental 
pressures  and  to  others  of  a permanent  kind 
resulting  from  settlement  and  other  causes,  of 
which  no  previous  account  can  be  taken,  for 
which  allowance  must  nevertheless  be  made. 
The  pressure  on  the  beds  of  each  course  may 
not  be  uniformly  distributed ; and  if  the  result- 
ant should  approach  the  external  surface,  some 
flushing,  as  it  is  called,  or  vertical  cracks  and 
splinters,  begin  to  appear  especially  if  the  beds 
of  mortar  have  been  too  thin,  and  the  stone  of 
one  course  has  come  in  contact  with  that  next 
to  it.  However  well  the  beds  of  stone,  even  of 
ashlar  work,  may  be  dressed,  the  contact,  if  there 
be  no  cementing  material  between  them,  takes 
place  in  some  few  small  portions  or  points  only 
at  which,  under  severe  pressure,  crushing  must 
begin,  and  if  these  be  near  the  outer  edge 
vertical  cracks  or  splinters  chipping  off  soon 
make  their  appearance.  In  fact,  the  true  office 
and  utility  of  a bed  of  mortar  must  be  to  take 
complete  impressions  or  seals  of  the  two  con- 
tiguous surfaces  of  the  stone,  and  effectually 
separate  them,  though  by  a very  thin  bed,  trans- 
mitting  the  pressure  from  one  to  the  other  at 
every  point  of  the  surface,  and  obviate  the  danger 
above  mentioned.”  * Dr.  Downing,  of  oourse, 
refers  to  cases  where  the  resisting  pressure  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  joint. 

Metals. — The  usual  co-efficients  of  safety  for 
wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  are  as  follows  : — 
Wrought  iron : — 

Pillar  not  subject  to  vibration ^ of  B wt. 

„ subject  ,,  ,> 

„ subject  to  direct  and  sudden 

shock  Tff  »> 

Beam  or  girder  subject  to  vibration  ^ ,, 

,,  not  „ ...  £ ), 

„ subjeotto  violent  and 

sudden  shocks  ...  ^ ,» 

Cast  iron : — 

Pillar  not  subject  to  vibration  or 

impact  j;  » 

,,  subject  to  vibration  or  impact-^  „ 

Beam  or  girder  subject  to  sudden 

shocks  and  vibration  £ „ 

Beam  or  girder  not  subject  to  vibra- 
tion and  impact k >» 

Beam  or  girder  not  subject  to  vibra- 
tion  i » 


These  are  the  usual  co-efficients,  but  much 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  special' 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  a co- 
efficient when  the  work  will  have  to  sustain 
unusual  strains.  Great  care  is  also  necessary  to 
see  that  the  workmanship  is  properly  executed, 
in  the  case  of  wrought-iron  work,  that  the  joints 
fit  well  together,  and  that  no  excessive  strain  is 
thrown  on  any  part ; and  in  the  oas9  of  cast  iron, 
that  the  castings  are  uniform  in  thickness  and 
show  no  inequalities. 

Timbers.  — The  co-efficients  of  safety  for 
timber  in  permanent  works  may  be  taken  at  of 
the  breaking  weight,  and  in  temporary  works  4 
to  ,y.  A great  deal  will,  however,  depend  on  the 
quality  of  timber  and  its  seasoning,  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  wet  timber  is  only  one-third 
of  the  strength  of  dry.  The  age  of  a timber, 
also,  must  be  considered  in  determining  its 
working  load,  and  that  the  safe  load  of  timber 
at  right  angles  to  the  grain  of  only  one-third 
of  the  load  in  the  direction  of  the  grain. 

Cements. — The  co-efficients  of  safety  for  good 
lime  mortar  and  of  good  Portland  cement  may 
be  taken  at  of  their  crushing  strengths.  And 
as  the  crushing  weight  of  lime  mortar,  eighteen 
months,  is  only  about  one-quarter  that  of  Port- 
land cement  mortar  (1  cement  2 parts  sand)- 
made  three  months,  it  is  obvious  that  when  great 
strength  is  necessary  the  latter  should  be 
employed. 

DURABILITY  OF  MATERIALS. 

On  this  subject  the  opinions  of  an  eminent 
engineer  (Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E.)  are 
worthy  of  consideration.*  “The  list  of  mate- 
rials used  by  the  engineer  is  but  small.  It  in- 
cludes stone  and  timber  among  natural  produc- 
tions, and  bricks,  cement,  and  the  metals  among 
artificial  products.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  laying  down  any 
rigid  rule  in  engineering  than  the  attempt  to 
state,  even  approximately,  the  positive  life  of 
any  of  these  articles.  In  certain  situations  it 
may,  indeed,  be  estimated  by  geological  periods.  ! 
The  most  delicate  fossils  exist  unchanged  even 
in  the  oldest  rocks ; while,  under  other  condi.  i 
tions,  the  hardest  stone  requires  perpetual  re- 
newal. The  durability  of  any  material  thus 
depends  not  only  on  its  own  inherent  properties, 
but  principally  on  the  agencies  to  which  it  is 
opposed.  As  an  example,  the  soft  calcareous-! 
tufa  blocks  of  the  temples  at  Pmstum,  not  only 
as  regards  those  parts  of  the  structures  that 
remain  standing,  but  also  as  regards  the  ruins 
that  lie  half  buried  in  the  sand,  present  no  ap-i. 
pearance  of  decay,  or  even  of  great  age;  and  yet 
their  antiquity  is  so  great  that  Pliny,  who  wrote  1 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  states  that  even  then  he 
was  wholly  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  records 
of  their  origin,  on  account  of  their  great  age. . 
While  far  more  evident  symptoms  of  decay  are 
apparent  in  the  masonry  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  not  yet  (1868)  complete.  Again,; 
the  ruins  of  the  marble  temples  at  Athens  appear 
totally  unaffected  by  time,  the  tool  marks  are 
still  sharply  defined,  the  colour  is  as  uDblemishedi 
as  though  just  removed  from  the  quarry  ; whilfti 
here,  the  same  material  loses  all  its  beauty  in  a 
few  months,  and  the  Marble  Arch  in  Hyde  Park, 
shows  far  greater  signs  of  age  than  the  Templej 
of  Minerva.  In  these  cases  the  difference  is  duel 
principally  to  the  effects  of  climate.  The  vary-r 
ing  durability  of  galvanised  zinc  roofs  in  different) 
localities  is  similarly  well  known,  and  several) 
kinds  of  timber,  such  as  beech,  which  under) 
ordinary  circumstances  possesses  no  durabldj 
qualities,  have  been  found  sound  after  beingl 
buried  for  centuries  in  water.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  in  Geneva,  including  thj 
Cathedral,  are  covered  with  ordinary  sheets  0 
tin;  while  at  St.  Peterburg  the  city  is  almos 
entirely  roofed  with  extremely  thin  sheets,  oi 
wrought  iron,  wholly  unprotected  by  any  coating! 
except  occasionally  a coat  of  paint  ; andyettbu 
plates  of  tin  and  iron,  which  in  the  atmosphere 
of  London  would  be  riddled  with  holes  in  a singlft 
winter,  are  there  found  to  be  extremely 
durable.”  And  here  Mr.  Clark  calls  attention 
to  the  freedom  from  decomposition  with  whicl 
even  animal  matter,  in  some  situations 
seems  to  be  endowed,  and  proceeds  Ur 
examining  all  these  facts,  and  seeking  somt 
common  characteristic,  it  is  found  thatamonf 
all  these  causes  ;of  decay  humidity  holds  th 
first  rank,  and  it  is  to  this  subject  special  atten 
tion  will  first  be  devoted.  The  decaying  influenc:i 
of  humidity  is  evidently  dependent  on  otne 
coincident  circumstances.  The  mere  presence  C| 
water,  or  even  of  a saturated  atmosphere,  is  ncr 
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sufficient  to  induce  rapid  decay,  which  appears 
to  be  caused  by  humidity  only  under  peculiar 
conditions.  One  of  these  conditions  is  well 
•known  by  the  popular  title  of  dampness.  The 
decay  caused  by  dampness,  as  in  the  case  of  dry 
rot,  is  as  effectually  arrested  by  the  presence  of 
water  as  by  a constant  current  of  air,  whether 
perfectly  dry  or  saturated  to  any  degree  of 
humidity.  Damp,  therefore,  is  not  the  mere 
presence  of  moisture  in  the  ordinary  form  in 
which  it  is  held  in  solution  by  the  atmosphere. 
If  a hygrometer  be  placed  in  a damp  situation  it 
simply  indicates  perfect  saturation ; no  evapora- 
tion takes  place,  but  the  cotton  covering  of  the 
wet  bulb  is  speedily  covered  with  a “peculiar 
mould  well  known  by  its  fungus-like  odour,  and 
m a short  time  it  is  converted  into  an  impalpable 
powder  or  ash.  Under  similar  circumstances 
timber,  leather,  paper,  and  all  like  materials, 
undergo  the  same  rapid  decomposition ; vegetable 
gums  and  oils,  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
even  dry  hard  paints  and  varnish,  become  soluble 
and  liquid.  Massive  timbers  are  rapidly  dis- 
integrated to  the  core,  entirely  losing  their 
weight,  though  Btill  retaining  their  form,  and 
°lten  totally  free  from  apparent  moisture, 
although  at  times  dotted  externally  by  drops  of 
brilliant  water.  Damp  spots  are,  moreover, 
peculiarly  hygrometic,  indicating  atmospheric 
changes  with  remarkable  precision  ; and  tempo, 
rary  desiccation  in  no  way  disturbs  this  process. 
The  peculiar  odour  which  always  accompanies 
this  condition  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  its 
existence,  and  the  expression  that  a room  smells 
damp  is  strictly  correct.  The  effects  are,  within 
certain  limits,  intensified  by  increase  of  tempera- 
ture and  absence  of  light,  and  arrested  by 
poisons  destructive  to  vegetable  life.  If  this 
phenomenon  of  decay  be  more  closely  examined 
the  process  will  be  found  to  resemble  in  many 
respects  a slow  combustion.  The  ultimate  results 
of  combustion  and  decay  are  strikingly  similar, 
the  union  with  oxygen  is  slowly  effected,  and  the 
residue  is  more  or  less  diluted  with  foreign 
substances;  but  whether  the  bodies  be  burnt  or 
decayed,  the  remains  in  the  ashes  are  substan- 
tially identical.  Decay  may  thus,  to  a great 
extent,  be  looked  upon  as  a decomposition  result, 
mg  from  the  slow  chemical  combination  of  oxyg< 

I with  the  matters  decomposed.” 

I Mr.  Clark  then  enters  into  the  question  of  the 
way  in  which  damp  can  promote  the  absorption 
Df  oxygen,  and  gives  the  following  valuable 
I deductions  : — “ Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
decay,  moisture  is  an  indispensable  element. 
Ury  air  is  incapable  of  decomposition.  Water  is 
i carrier  of  oxygen  in  a potent  form  • and  it  is 
inly  from  water,  and  more  especially  in  the  form 
“ yapour,  that  tho  oxygen  necessary  for  decay 
lan  be  obtained.  Tho  durability  of  metals,  like 
-bat  of  organised  substances,  depends  mainly  on 
ihe  resistance  they  offer  to  combination  with 
ixygen  and  thus  their  decay  may  also  be  regarded 
is  a slow  combustion.  But  their  durability 
, her  depends  on  the  character  of  the  oxides 
ormed  on  their  surface.  Iron  exposed  to  moisturo 
soon  coated  with  rust,  in  tho  form  of  hydrated 
leroxides ; and  aa  these  oxides  do  not  adhere  to 
.he  surface  on  whioh  they  are  formed,  additional 
iates  constantly  form  and  fall  away,  until  the 
rholo  mass  is  destroyed.  As  wrought  iron  is  now 
o extensively  used,  its  durability  is  a matter  of 
pecial  interest.  In  a pure  dry  atmosphere  it 
offers,  practically  speaking,  no  deterioration 
whatever  in  any  lapse  of  time.  It  is  also 
atremely  durable  in  distilled  water,  free  from 
but  it  IS  slowly  oxidised  in  a moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  with  fatal  rapidity  in  air  or  water 
Containing  free  acids  or  other  corrosive  agents 
n-  is.  however,  efficiently  protected  from  such 
lijents  oy  paint,  which  adheres  to  clean  iron  with 
Jjreat  tenacity.  It  is  also  a remarkable  fact,  and 
iBOt  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  that  its  oxidisa- 
i on  appears  to  be  to  a great  extent  arrested  bv 
flibration.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
:fflmarks  that  the  painting  of  wrought-iron 
orders  and  roofs,  more  especially  in  the  neigh- 
lonrhood  of  smoky  towns,  is  a precaution  of  the 
KMnost  importance.  Every  care  should  be  taken 
P expose  the  iron  as  freely  as  possible  to  the  air 
5 .®av®  no  hollow  where  water  can  collect,  to 
j'oid  the  contact  of  damp  earth,  and  especially 
Jf  vegetation,  and  to  throw  the  material  into  the 
rm  of  heavy  bars  rather  than  thin  plates. 
Bunting  is  more  economically  performed  and 
fore  effectual,  when  constantly  attended  to 
i an  under  the  vicious  practice  of  laying  on  three 
tour  ooats,  and  then  leaving  the  work  for 
iars  till  it  all  peels  off  with  a layer  of  rnst 
i taohed  to  it.  Cast  iron,  when  exposed  to  the 
tion  of  sea  water,  slowly  decomposes,  the  iron 
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being  dissolved,  leaving  a graphito  or  plumbago.  . windows  and  four  above  (b  , , ~ 

;••  • • fresh  water  it  suffers  no  such  deteriora. 1 tho  choir  nave  and  fr  *7  gr'at  arch™  °E 
nd  under  ordinary  circumstances  its  dura-  ; last  are  remarkahl,?  Beneath  these 
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tion,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  its  dura 
bility  in  a pure  atmosphere  appears  unlimited.” 

I he  foregoing  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  valuable  character  of  the  information  con- 
tainedm Mr.  Clark’s  paper  on  the  durability  of 
materials.  I have  selected  only  a few  para- 
graphs, but  the  whole  essay  is  replete  with 
interesting  matter.  And  as  the  subject  is 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  strength 
or  materials,  it  must  be  considered. 


RESTORATION  OF  ELY  CATHEDRAL. 

FiTnn  *<!e°?ra;ti°n  of  the  lantern  and  octagou  of 
Ely  Cathedral  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry,  having 
been  completed,  the  occasion  was  marked  a few 
days  since  by  the  assemblage  of  a number  of 
visffors  to  examiue  the  new  work.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  Mr.  Rowe,  the  cathedral  surveyor,  and 
Archdeacon  Emery  explained  the  construction, 
and  gave  a lnstory  of  the  octagon  and  its  deco- 
ration. and  the  Archdeacon  read  a statement 


the  styleSof  the  fourteenth ^entm-^and^has  I Jronmi iS*  sham  Gothic  tracery  on°a  greei 
be^easvied  nodes  the  &&  ^ | 


loaf  „ " 7 , ausepts.  .tseneath  these 

last  are  remarkable  statues  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists about  hfc-size,  seated  iu  the  attitude  of 
vvntrag  w.tb  a pen  in  one  hand  and  a long  scroll 

in  the  other  A writing-table  by  the  side  of  each 
figure  with  the  inkhorn  attached  to  it  by  a straD 

ntet  .“mb6  r l0°P  ‘l  h°W  th°  P“'  19  ™T 
plete.  The  space  between  the  great  aroh  and 

the  groining  of  the  choir  is  filled  with  rich 
tracery,  on  the  central  panel  of  which  is  painted 
the  Crucifixion,  with  angels  holding  the  chalice 
and  palm  branch  on  the  right  and  left.  The  long 
spandrels  of  groining  are  painted  with  the  con- 
ventional scrollage  with  the  architecture  The 
monogram  and  crown  of  St.  Etheldreda  are  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  ornamentation.  There 
were  little  or  no  visible  precedents  for  colouring 
found  to  guide  the  present  work  when  the  wood- 
work of  the  lantern  and  octagon  was  cleared  of 
whitewash.  _ Some  remnants  of  red  and  bine 
were  found  in  the  hollows  of  mouldings,  but  ex- 
hibiting no  principles  of  artistic  arrangement- 
1 here  was  no  ornamental  coloured  design  anv- 
where  unless  a sham  Gothic  tracery  on  a green 

ground  whinb  ..  1’  1 1 43 


-w-  n uuu“  me  direction  of 

j G‘“'l"cr,  Barry,  who  designed  the  whole 
and  painted  the  chief  figures.  The  central  boss 
of  the  lantern  groining  is  a half-length  figure  of 
Christ  m glory,  considerably  above  life-size,  and 
with  the  conventional  olonding  around  it.  It  is 
boUiy  carved  in  oak.  The  right  hand  is  raised 
! “ attitude  of  blessing,  and  with  the  left 

hand  the  inner  garment  is  drawn  open  to  exhibit 
the  wound  in  the  right  side.  Around  this  figure 
is  painted  a galaxy  of  Seraphims,  on  a grey-blno 
ground.  The  panels  of  tho  window.hoods  are 
Pa'j‘e?  r.ed'  m“rtmS  the  distinction  already 
made  by  tho  architectural  construction,  and  in 
them  are  painted  cherubims  and  golden  stars. 
The  windows  of  tho  lantern  were  filled  some 
years  ago  with  coloured  glass  in  memory  of  the 
We  Dean  Peacock.  The  colouring  of  these 

The  18  harsh-rd  in  8tr0DS?  contrast  with 
the  mellow  and  rich  painting  of  the  woodwork, 
and  very  injurious  to  the  general  effect.  Below 
the  windows  are  thirty-two  openings,  surmounted 
with  r, oh  tracery.  They  are  filled  by  panels,  on 
which  is  painted  an  angel  choir.  The  figures 
are  composed  in  groups  of  four  under  each  win- 
tn°T:  and,  are  represented  playing  Medicoval 
instruments.  The  two  eastern  and  two  western 
bays  are  intended  to  be  severally  grouped 
together,  forming  distinct  series  of  eight  figures. 
The  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  figures  are 
the  psaltery  and  oitern,  the  regale,  tabret,  lute, 
violin,  bagpipe,  and  trumpets.  Below  the  range  of 
J?ue?uarQ  smal,er  Panels  simply  ornamented 
witn  the  monogram,  the  cross,  and  the  crown, 
resting  on  a richly-carved  cornice,  which  forms 
the  base  of  the  lantern.  The  groining  of  the 
octagon  forms  eight  hoods,  four  above  the 


* li.-  , - , “uuu*  J-ne  greater 

ptirtot  this  being  weak  modern  work  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  repetition.  An  account  of  the 
painting  of  the  whole  of  the  woodwork,  the 
colours  used  and  their  prices,  the  name  and 
wages  of  the  chief  workman,  « Walter  Pictor  ” is 
found  among  tho  archives  of  the  cathedral.  To 
judge  by  the  colours  the  work  must  have  been 
very  rich.  They  were  vermilion,  orpiment, 
aznre,  verdigris,  cjnoper  or  dragon’s  blood,  red 
lead,  white  lead,  gold  colour,  and  silver  and  gold 
H,l8,™«k  was  execated  between  the  years 
133 , and  1346.  His  wages  were  eightpence  per 
week.  The  statues  required  to  complete  the  set 
ot  apostles  for  the  octagon  are  now  to  be  added, 
the  Dean  having  commissioned  Mr.  J.  F.  Red- 
fern,  the  sculptor,  to  proceed  with  the  work  at 
once. 


COST  OF  RECENT  BOARD  SCHOOLS, 
LONDON  DISTRICT. 

At  the  meeting  of  tho  London  School  Board, 
on  the  16th  inst.,  the  committee  reported  the 
cost  of  the  undermentioned  permanent  schools. 
The  Board  have  authorised  the  committee  to 
sanction  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  10  per 
cent,  on  the  contract,  and  the  following  table 
shows  where  this  limit  has  been  exceeded.  All 
the  schools  included  in  the  table  were  designed 
by  the  architeotof  the  Board,  with  the  exception 
of  those  in  Turin-street,  Bethnal-green  ; Harper- 
street,  Lambeth  j Westmoreland-road,  Walworth; 
and  Brewhouse-lane  Wapping;  in  each  of  which 
cases  the  name  of  the  architect  is  given. 

The  average  cost  per  head  over  the  whole  of 
the  twenty-three  schools  is  81.  18s. 


School. 


Chelsea.— William-street,  Hammersmith. 


Fixstu-ry.— Angler's. gardens,  Islington  . 
Gbbenwich.— Lewisham  Bridge 


rT  Duke-street,  Deptford  . . 

HACKNEr.—  Pritohard's-road  

Tottenham. road,  Kingaiand!".""" 
Turin-street,  Bethnal-green  (Mr 
BodleyJ  ' 


Lambeth.— Yauxhall-street,  Lambeth  

Victory-place,  Walworth  """ 

,.r,pe.'7?treet>  New  Sent-road  (Mr.  E 

W.  Edis) 

Albauy-row,  Camberwell  .... 
Wjstmoreland-road  { Messrs. ' Jarvis’ ’ & 

New-road,  Wandsworth-road 
Mabyleboxe— Henry-street,  Hampstead-'road! 

Aldcnham-street,  St.  Pancras 

Camden-street,  Camden-town 

Haverstock-hill  

Southwabk.— Belvedere-place,  Borough-road  " 


Laxon-street,  Bermondsey 
Eoll’s-road,  Old  Kent-road 
Tower  Hami, 


^■“-Brewhouse-lane,  Wapping  (E. 

Eobins) 

Lower  Chapman-street,  St.  George’s-in" 
the-Fast  (exclusive  of  enlargement)... 
Cayley-street,  Limehouse 


Expenditure 
authorised  b; 
Board. 

Extras 

authorised  b] 
Committee. 

Excess  of  10 
per  cent, 
authorised  by 
Board. 

£.  b.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

3,369  0 0 

Deductions 
from  contrap 
amount 

78  4 9 

8,698  0 0 

918  4 2 

1,703  0 0 

309  13  11 

84  4 4 

2,236  6 10 

5,589  0 0 

206  2 2 

3,500  0 0 

88  17  6 

6,130  0 0 

183  13  10 

— 

10,822  and 

2,049  13  6 

843  13  6 

1,238  0 0 
for  additional 
works. 

5,185  0 0 
8,743  1 0 

738  6 4 

1,341  8 7 

467  2 7 

6,861  0 0 

540  16  5 

6,394  0 0 

604  18  2 

— 

8,740  10  0 

673  3 0 

0,430  0 0 

506  0 3 

6,861  0 0 

739  14  6 

7,279  0 0 

172  12  7 

9,566  0 0 
9,269  0 0 

1,316  18  1 

2,640  1 4 

547  10  0 

2,276  17  3 

1,524  9 3 

6,770  and 

1,852  9 for 
foundations 

7,718  and 
2,177  1 8 
lor  founda- 
tions, &c. 

1,553  17  10 

564  7 8 

3,833  3 6 

233  13  4 

6,34-1  0 0 1 

97  19  3 

6,279  0 0 

625  13  2 

97  15  2 

Cost  per 
child. 


£.  b.  d. 
10  15  10 


8 16 
G 18 


7 8 0 
0 7 4 

8 13  10 

8 13  0 


10  8 11 
9 14  7 


8 18 
8 13 


6 7 7 


10 
7 6 8 
9 19  3 
11  4 10 


9 2 8 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  26,  1875. 


GUNTHORPE  BRIDGE,  NEAR 
NOTTINGHAM. 

This  bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  18th 
inst.  It  is  situated  almost  exactly  half-way 
between  the  Trent  Bridge  at  Nottingham  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Trent  at  Newark,  and  is 
about  eight  miles  from  Nottingham.  The  com- 
pany was  formed  in  1869,  and  application  was 
made  to  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1869-70 
for  the  necessary  powers  to  establish  a bridge,  to 
extinguish  the  old  ferry,  and  to  take  the  neces- 
sary tolls.  The  Act  was  obtained  in  1870,  and 
the  estimate  for  the  work  was  7,5001.,  but  at 
that  time  the  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  iron 
took  place,  which  put  the  building  of  the  bridge 


entirely  of  wrought  iron,  the  top  boom  is  2 ft. 
wide,  and  1 ft.  9 in.  deep,  and  the  bottom  boom 
2 ft.  6 in.  wide  and  2 ft.  deep  ; the  bracing  and 
vertical  pieces  are  of  tee  and  angle  iron.  All 
the  transverse  girders  are  of  wrought  iron,  12  in. 
deep,  and  have  cambered  surfaces  to  receive  the 


roadway,  which  is  formed  of  Memel  timber  6 in. 
au.-ppp  *.;■*  A.  in.  longitudinal  timbers,  and 


in  thickness,  viz.,  4-in.  ..-0  . 

2-in.  transverse  wearing-plates.  The  channels 
are  of  angle  iron,  and  cast-iron  grates  receive 
the  surface  water. 

The  pair  of  cylinders  forming  the  large  pier 
are  of  cast  iron,  6 ft.  in  diameter,  sunk  by  means 
of  divers  into  the  solid  red  rock,  and  filled  with 
Portland  cement  concrete,  upon  which  teak  bed- 
plates are  bolted  down  to  receive  the  ends  of  the 
girders.  The  total  height  of  the  cylinders  is 


friends.  The  font  Btands  on  a raised  platform, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a rail.  Over  the  principal 
entrance  is  a group  in  terra-cotta,  by  the  late 
J.  B.  Philip.  The  church,  as  it  now  stands,  has 
cost  about  15,0001. 


The  following  is  the  artist’s  description  of  the 
reredos  : — “ It  is  divided  into  twenty  compart- 
meuts,  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  and  two  smaller  panels  on  each  side  of 
the  altar.  Iu  the  upper  row  of  compartments 
the  subjects  are  as  follow  : — Centre  : figure  of 
Christ  on  the  Cross,  not  in  agony  (as  the  usual 
way  of  representing  this  subject  is),  but  trium- 
phant in  expression,  and  crowned  with  a king’s 
crown ; below  him  stand  St.  John  and  the  Blessed 


entirely  beyond  the  power  ot  tne  directors,  ine  guucis.  j.  ° d b 0p  Virgin  as  witnesses,  with  their  laces  turned  to 

land  requisite  on  the  south  side  was,  however,  28  ft.  The  four  smaller  pier .are formed .eachof  . * above>  on  the  left>  ar0  St.  Mary 

purchased,  and  the  undertaking  stood  still  for  s, a large  umber  pitas,  driven  down  into  the  rook,  ^ M tho  wif„  „f  Oleophas,  and 

about  two  years.  On  the  demolition  of  the  Old  and  framed  and  braced  together  with  timber  | <=  . Al_ ^ f.hananib 

Trent  Bridge,  at  Nottingham,  in  the  latter  part 


of  1872,  by  Mr.  Smart,  the  contractor,  a contraot 
was  made  between  the  company  and  Mr.  Smart, 
for  the  building  of  the  abutments  of  the  Gun- 
thorpe  Bridge  with  the  old  and  well-tested  sand- 
stone from  the  Trent  Bridge,  and  the  abutments 
were  built  accordingly.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  bridge  was  laid  on  May  16th,  1873,  with 
some  ceremony,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Manvers, 
and  by  the  winter  of  1873  the  abutments  and 
hauling,  path  for  the  Trent  Navigation  Commis- 
sioners were  completed.  Iron  still  being  very 
high  in  price,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  with 
the  superstructure,  and  the  company  were  re- 
luctantly compelled,  on  the  advioe  of  their 
engineer,  to  modify  the  construction  of  the 
bridge,  so  as  to  bring  the  cost  within  the  powers 
of  the  shareholders.  The  width  was  reduced 
from  20  ft.  to  16  ft.,  and  it  was  decided  to  use 
timber  piers  instead  of  iron  screw-piles,  for  the 
smaller  spans  of  the  bridge. 

The  building  of  the  four  timber  piers  was  next 


and  trained  and  bracea  rogeimeL  m u | on  ^he  rifrht  the  „oodcenturion  and  the  penitent 

and  iron,  and  protected  from  scour  by  granite  -the  firat  pHlei  to  the  left,  ire 


Pit^?on.b„use  is  at  tbe  north  end  of  .;d  = 


panel  ' 


and  St. 


iuo  tuii-mmao  •=  ~n  , l Matthew  • and  in  the  next  and  outermost  the 

bridge,  and  consists  of  a building  of  a Gothic  , Mattnew  , ana  in  i o - - - - 

& i i : r,  other  two 


character,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  having  a 


other  two  Evangelists,  St.  Luke  aud  St.  John  ; 


St.  Paul,  with  Phoebe  and  Priscilla. 


tiled  roof.  There  are  four  rooms,  with  other  | ^'Spaliel  on  the  right  of  the  centre  con. 


conveniences,  above  the  basement  floor.  - --  --  r "nd  Abel  the  n0rt  Abraham,  Moses, 

The  bridge  was ! S,"' Used  ha, [naked  hgnre  with  a green 


* o- 0,  . “ hnw  Eliiah  a bronzea  nau-uuseu  ugutu  nuu 

large  spans  or  waterways,  with  ornamental  bow-  Ezekiel.  The  centre  panel 

af.rino  rirders,  each  120  ft.  wide  in  the  clear,  and  cirapery;,  rsaian,  n u_  A 


string  girders,  each  izu  n mao  in  rue  , - r ^ occupied  by  the  Adoration  of 

two  iron  cylinder  piers  in  the  river;  bn i th  s of  the  lower  ^ P ^ Anna.  The 


before  stated,  was  obliged  to  be  modi- 
„uu,  on  account  of  the  great  and  sudden  rise  in 
the  price  of  iron  and  other  materials.  The 
present  design,  however,  provides  a strong  and 
substantial  bridge,  and  forms  a pleasing  object 
in  the  landscape. 

The  engineer  to  the  company,  from  the  time 
of  the  Parliamentary  application  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bridge,  was  Mr.  M.  O.  Tarbotton, 
M.Inst.C.E.  ; and  the  contractors  have  been  as 
follow  For  the  stonework,  masonry,  and  timber 


prodded'  with,  and" by”5ie~Bpring'' of  1871,  they  | piers,  Mr.  Wm.  Smart,  of  Nottingham ; for  the 
were  completed.  The  bridge  works  then  stood  | ironwork,  Messrs.  A.  Handyside  & Co.rtrf  Derby 
for  some  time,  until  a favourable  contract  could 


be  obtained  for  the  ironwork.  During  1874  the 
price  of  iron  fell  considerably,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  directors  were  enabled  to  enter  into 
a contract  with  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.,  of 
Derby,  for  the  completion  of  the  bridge.  The 
work  has  therefore  been  completed  a little  time 
within  the  period  fixed  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  bridge  crosses  the  Trent,  at  right  angles, 
near  the  village  of  Gunthorpe,  and  connects 
East  Bridgeford  and  the  south  of  the  county 
with  Gunthorpe  and  the  north.  The  bridge  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  ford,  and  the 
north  approach  and  abutment  occupy  the  site  of 
the  old  public  highway,  set  out  under  the  Lowd- 
ham  Award.  No  deviation  whatever  in  the 
position  of  the  bridge  has  been  made  from  that 
proposed  and  indicated  on  the  Parliamentary 
plans.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge,  including 
the  approaches,  is  610  ft.,  and  the  clear  width 
throughout  is  16  ft.  The  north  and  south  abut 
ments  and  wing. walls  are  of  Derbyshire  rock- 
faced sandstone  (from  the  old  Trent  Bridge). 
The  hauling-path  on  the  north  side  is  constructed 
of  timber  piling,  securely  braced  and  bolted 
together,  except  next  .the  abutment,  where  the 
road  is  carried  on  strong  iron  brackets.  The 
foundations  of  the  whole  masonry  are  carried 
down  through  the  Trent  gravel  into  the  red 
marl  rock,  which  lies  from  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  below 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  all  the  masonry  is  built 
in  ground  lias  lime  and  washed  Trent  sand.  The 
embankments  of  the  approaches  are  pitched  at 
the  base  to  prevent  scour,  and  the  roadways  are 
metalled  and  fenced  with  timber.  The  clear 
waterway  between  the  abutments  is  356  ft., 
which  is  divided  into  six  bays  or  spans.  There 
are  five  spans  of  50  ft.  each,  and  one  span  of 
106  ft.  (including  the  cylinders)  for  the  naviga- 
tion ; the  latter  is  next  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river.  The  small  spans  are  formed  of  wrought- 
iron  plate  girders,  4 ft.  deep,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  bridge,  but  all  these  are  bolted  together,  and 
form  two  continuous  girders,  each  250  ft.  long. 
These  rest  on  the  abutment  at  one  end,  and  on  a 
pair  of  iron  cylinders  at  the  other,  and  are  in- 
termediately supported  by  four  piers  constructed 
of  timber.  Friction  rollers  and  frames  are  used 
on  every  bearing,  and  every  provision  made  for 
expansion  and  contraction.  The  large  span  con- 
sists of  a pair  of  bowstring  girders,  12  ft.  deep 
in  the  centre  and  4 ft.  deep  at  the  ends.  These 
are  of  careful  design  and  excellent  workmanship, 
aud  are  supported  at  one  end  by  the  north  abut- 
ment, and  at  the  other  by  the  pair  of  cylinders 
above  mentioned.  The  bowstring  girders  are 


for  the  toll-house,  Mr.  D.'  E.  lynara,  of  Not- 
tingbam. 

The  chairman  of  the  company,  Mr.  H.  Martin, 
J.P.,  opened  the  bridge  with  the  following 


Firm  in  our  purpose,  true  to  our  intent, 

With  this  our  bridge  at  length  we  span  the  Trent. 
With  you,  Tarbotton,  Smart,  and  Handyside, 

The  dangers  of  the  flood  we  may  deride. 

To  try  a passage  o’er  it  we  invite, 

And  guarantee  you  safe  by  day  and  night. 
Advance,  my  friends,  this  day  is  Waterloo, 
Eighteenth  of  Judo,— it  is  our  opening  too  ; 

Open  I now  proclaim  the  bridge  to  be,— 
To-morrow  we  take  toll,  to-day  yo"’«*  <V«. 


e free. 


ST.  MARTIN’S  CHURCH,  LEWES  ROAD, 
BRIGHTON. 

Tnis  church,  which  was  consecrated  on  the 
1st  of  May  last,  has  been  built  by  the  sons  of 
the  late  vicar  of  Brighton,  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Warner,  to  the  memory  of  their  father.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  and  the 
building  is  of  unusual  size  for  a modern  parish 
church,  being  174  ft.  4 in.  in  length  internally, 
and  69  ft.  6 in.  between  the  aisle  walls.  The 
clear  width  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is  40  ft. 
The  height  from  the  nave-floor  to  the  ridge 
of  the  ceiling  is  70  ft.,  and  to  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  83  ft.  The  tower  will  be  oblong  in  plan, 
50  ft.  by  26  ft.  6 in.  It  will  stand  over  the 
chancel,  but  at  present  is  only  built  up  as  far  as 
the  roof.  When  complete,  it  will  be  about  150  ft. 
in  height.  The  church  is  built  of  brick,  with 
constructive  features  in  Darley  Dale  and  Port- 
land stone,  the  internal  wall-surfaces  being 
plastered.  The  most  notable  feature  in  the 
interior  is  the  high  altar,  with  its  approach  of 
ten  steps,  and  lofty  reredos,  Bhown  in  our  view. 
The  reredos  is  of  wood,  enclosing  large  oil 
paintings,  which  combine  into  two  groups,  the 
lower  symbolising  the  Incarnation,  the  upper 
the  Atonement.  The  pictures  are  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wooldridge,  and  the  carving,  both  of  the  reredos 
and  the  rood  and  its  beam,  are  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Knox.  The  woodwork  of  the  reredos  is  gilt. 
The  furniture  of  the  chancel  is  of  mahogany. 
There  are  the  usual  choir-stalls,  and  above,  on 
the  ri"ht,  is  a gallery  for  a band,  and  on  the  left 
will  be  the  organ,  which  is  now  being  made  by 
Messrs.  Hill.  The  top  of  the  low  screen  and 
several  other  parts  of  the  chancel  are  of  Sussex 
marble.  There  is  a second  altar-table  in  the  small 
chapel  on  the  right  of  the  chancel.  The  present 
fittings  of  the  nave  are  temporary,  except  the 
font,  which  is  of  Sussex  marble,  enriched  with 
i agates  and  other  stones,  the  gifts  of  various 


the  Magi,  with  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Anna.  The 
panels  on  the  right  of  this  are  devoted  to  the 
chief  personages  of  the  old  dispensation  not 
represented  in  the  upper  row,— 1st,  Judges  :, 
Joshua,  Gideon  (with  his  cloak  and  lamp), 
Deborah ; 2nd,  Priests : Samuel,  Aaron,  and 
Eleazar;  3rd,  Kings : David,  Hezekiah,  Josiah; 
4th  and  5th,  minor  prophets.  On  the  left  will 
be  found  personages  notable  in  Church  history, 
1st,  the  Fathers  : St.  Jerome  (in  his  traditional 
cardinal’s  dress),  St.  Gregory  (wearing  a mitre, 
as  Bishop  of  Rome),  and  St.  Ambrose  ; 2ntL 
monastio  characters : St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  great  founder  of  the 
system  of  theology  still  taught  in  the  univer. 
sities  ; 3rd,  Royal  persons : St.  Elizabeth  ol 
Hungary,  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland,  St.  Louis  ol 
France,  and  King  Charles  I.  of  England.  In  till 
5th  panel  we  come  down  to  modern  times,  witl 
the  missionary  bishops,  founders  of  the  six  chie 
colonial  churches  ; and  in  the  6th  are  represent© 
modern  worthies  and  benefactors  of  the  Church 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Keble,  Mr.  Willian 
Gibbs  ; also  three  persons  in  whom  the  people  o 
Brighton  will  feel  an  interest:  Mr.  Joshu: 
Watson,  Mr.  Mitobell,  and  the  late  Vicar,  Mt 
Wagner.  The  four  smaller  compartments  belov 
contain  the  chief  champions  of  truth  agams 
Paganism,— on  the  left,  St.  George,  St.  David 
St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick  ; aud  on  the  right 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  Judith,  and  the  three  Hoi; 
Children,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednege 
The  upper  row  of  figures,  while  they  are  divide! 
into  panels  by  the  carved  work  which  surround 
them,  are  more  or  less  connected  by  a landscape 
the  horizon  of  which  runs  across  the  whole  widtl 
of  the  reredos.  In  the  lower  row  the  same  resul 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  dark  curtain  upo| 
which  the  coloured  figures  are  relieved.” 


INJURY  TO  BUILDINGS  BY  LIGHTNING 

During  the  last  fortnight  scarcely  a part  6 
this  country  but  has  suffered  severely  from  th 
effects  of  lightning.  Houses  and  barns  hav 
been  burnt  down,  church-steeples  and  hig 
chimney-stacks  have  been  struck,  lives  have  bee 
lost,  and  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs  have  been  kille 
wholesale.  Indeed,  scarcely  a provincial  pape 
but  chronicles  some  fatality  from  the  electn 
fluid.  Our  electricians  have  in  vain  proved  tha 
copper  lightning-conductors,  if  not  absolutely 
preventive,  are  in  the  main  a great  safeguar 
against  the  danger  ; for  owners  of  property  an 
others  still  neglect  providing  their  dangeroo 
buildings  with  conductors.  As  regards  churches 
it  would,  perhaps  be  a fair  estimate  to  stat 
80  per  cent,  as  unprotected. 

One  singular  property  of  the  electric  fluid,  nc, 
hitherto  observed,  is,  that  leather  boots  are 
great  attraction,— in  many  cases  the  lightmn 
actually  tearing  them  off  men’s  and  womenij 
feet.  This  year  the  same  fact  is  recorded  ; ani 
in  one  case  the  owner  of  the  boots  escape 
without  injury.  This  incident  might  befollOTKl 
up  to  advantage  by  electricians.  At  Hacknel 
Marshes,  a man  was  killed,  his  boots  stnppec 
and  two  boles  in  the  ground  were  found  wher 
the  boots  were  struck. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OR  REBUILDING 
OP  WORCESTER  GUILDHALL. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  to 
:onsider  the  question  of  repairing,  restoring,  or 
ebuilding  tho  Guildhall,  and  to  make  orders 
hereon,  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.  The  minutes 
if  the  last  meeting  having  been  confirmed,  the 
day  or  read  the  following  letter  whioh  he  had 
•eceived  in  reference  to  the  business  which  the 
Council  were  about  to  consider : — 

“Understanding  that  the  question  of  rebuilding  or  re- 
(instructing  the  Guildhall  is  to  bo  brought  before  the 
Council  on  Tuesday,  I write  to  say  that  I still  rely  on  their 
;ood  faith  to  employ  me  for  the  work,  sinco  I was  awarded 
he  principal  premium  in  the  competition.  And  I also 
risk  lo  mention,  having  the  highest  opinion  of  the  pro- 
easional  skill  and  experience  of  your  city  surveyor,  Mr. 
towe,  to  whom,  if  the  competition  is  to  be  ignored,  the 
xeeution  of  tho  work  would  ordinarily  be  entrusted,  and 
vho  has  consented  to  act  with  me,  I shall  have  great 
ileasure  in  carrying  out  the  work  conjointly  with  him. 

1 cannot  but  express  my  regrot  that  any  professional 
leutleman,  when  a competition  was  invited,  instead  of 
airly  entering  tho  lists,  and  so  submitting  his  dosign, 
hould  subsequently  bring  it  forward ; and  I think  in 
lonour  it  should  be  rejected.  And  as  regards  tho  only 
>lau  for  the  reconstruction  submitted  in  competition,  as 
ts  author  hns  himself  abandoned  it  by  submitting  new 
lesigns,  I think  it  should  be  considered  as  withdrawn. 

Will  you  please  lay  this  letter  before  the  Council  ? 

Cubist.  G.  Wkay,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect.” 

Some  other  letters  having  been  read,  Coun- 
tillor  Airey  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
‘ That  in  any  plan  that  may  be  adopted  for  re- 
milding,  re-constructing,  or  otherwise  altering 
.he  Guildhall,  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the 
iresent  front  should  be  retained.”  In  moving 
.his,  Mr.  Airey  expressed  his  earnest  hope 
.hat  deference  would  be  paid  to  the  recently, 
leclared  opinion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  with  regard 
;o  the  retention  of  the  present  front  of  their 
lall.  He  (the  speaker)  wished  to  retain  the  two 
Iharleses,  and  he  believed  that  the  Corporation 
vould  incur  the  odium  of  many  gentlemen  of 
.aste  in  the  town,  if  the  present  front  was 
lestroyed.  Mr.  E.  L.  Harrison  seconded. 
In  being  put  to  the  vote  it  was  lost.  The  fol- 
owing,  on  the  motion  of  Alderman  Edward 
iVebb,  seconded  by  Councillor  Williamson,  was 
leclared  to  be  carried  : — “That  for  the  purpose 
if  more  fully  considering  the  question  of  re- 
milding  and  reconstruction  of  the  Guildhall,  the 
ihairman  of  the  various  committees  be  added 
o the  Survey,  Building,  and  Property  Com. 
nittee,  and  that  they  have  power  to  call  in  pro- 
essional  aid  if  they  think  it  necessary,  and  to 
•eport  thereon.” 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

In  the  Builder  of  the  17th  of  April,  we 
■eferred  to  the  present  water  supply  of  Liver- 
>ool,  and  to  two  alternative  proposals  of  Mr. 
Bateman,  C.E.,  for  a further  supply  from  Bleas- 
lale  and  Wyredale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
•ivers  Wyre,  Brock,  and  Calder,  and  also  for 
ibtaining  a supply  from  the  Cumberland  lakes. 

At  the  request  of  the  water  committee  of 
he  Corporation,  Mr.  Bateman  has  just  furnished 
he  committee  with  a second  lengthened  and 
ilaborate  report,  in  which  he  makes  several  im- 
jortant  and  highly-interesting  statistical  state- 
nonts  as  to  the  future  required  supply  of  water 
or  the  increased  population  and  trading  neces- 
ities  of  the  town.  The  committee  desired  Mr. 
Bateman  to  give  his  opinion  with  respeot  to  the 
Vyredale  and  Bleasdale  projects,  more  especially 
vith  reference  to  the  cost  of  a reservoir  of  suffi- 
:ient  capacity  to  compensate  for  twelve  millions 
'f  gallons  of  water  per  day  from  Wyredale,  and 
he  cost  of  conveying  that  quantity  of  water 
»er  day  from  a store-reservoir,  including  the 
ost  of  the  requisite  filter-beds.  The  committee 
Iso  desired  him  to  report  as  to  the  cost  of 
upplying  eight  millions  and  three-quarters,  and 
hirteen  millions  and  a quarter  of  gallons  per 
ay  respectively  from  the  Bleasdale,  or  Brock 
nd  Calder  sources.  In  complying  with  this 
iequest,  as  will  be  seen  below,  Mr.  Bateman 
; aakes  some  interesting  comparisons  between 
! he  Wyredale  and  Bleasdale,  and  the  Cumber, 
ind  lake  projects,  intimating  a continuance  of 
is  preference  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  Bateman  goes  into  a detailed  statement 
d show  that  the  Wyredale  project,  complete  and 
Independent,  including  a compensation  reservoir, 
j nd  the  site  and  construction  of  the  Liverpool 
j tore-reservoir,  would  cost  1,340,0001.  for 
j 2,000,000  gallons;  and  that  the  Bleasdale  project 
muld  involve  an  outlay  of  1,376,0001.  for 
! 3,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day.  The  two 
ijchemes  combined  would  supply  the  town  with 
llbout  25,000,000  gallons  per  day,  for  a gross 
jjutlay  of  2,716,0001.  He  adds,  however,  that  to 
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this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  filtration,  which 
must  be  capitalised  at  4 per  cent,  in  order  to 
compare  the  cost  of  these  schemes  with  that 
from  the  Cumberland  lakes.  Filtration  of  the 
whole  quantity,  taken  at  2501.  per  annum  on  each 
million  gallons  per  day  (which  was  a low  esti- 
mate of  the  cost)  represented  a capital  sum  of 

155.0001.,  making  the  total  cost,  for  tho  purpose 
of  comparison  with  the  Ullswater  scheme, 
2,871,0471-  for  25,000,000  gallons  of  water  per 
day. 

Adverting  to  the  Ullswater  project,  he  remarks 
that  the  cost  of  the  first  10,000,000  gallons  of 
water  per  day,  Bhould  that  scheme  be  carried  out 
jointly  with  Manchester,  would,  in  equal  propor- 
tions, be  1,815,256,  including  interest  on  outlay 
and  other  expenses.  The  cost  of  the  second 

10.000. 000  gallons  would  be  605,4171.,  making  a 
total  of  2,420,7031.  for  20,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  From  this  point  every  succeeding  10,000,000 
gallons  up  to  a total  of  40,000,000  gallons  per 
day  would  cost  from  600,0001.  to  700,0001.  In 
comparing  the  cost  of  the  Bleasdale  and  Wyre- 
dale projects  with  the  Ullswater  scheme,  he  had 
omitted  all  cost  of  filtration  in  the  latter,  because 
the  water  would  be  collected  in  the  purest  pos- 
sible condition,  and  would  require  no  outlay  for 
filters,  nor  any  annual  cost  in  filtration,  as  no 
process  of  that  nature  could  possibly  improve 
the  water.  The  water  supplied  to  Glasgow  from 
Loch  Katrine  was  not  filtered,  but  was  strained 
through  fine  copper-wire  gauze  before  it  was 
finally  passed  into  the  pipes  which  delivered  it 
to  the  inhabitants. 

He  next  refers  to  the  water  now  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  corporation  being  17,000,000  gallons 
per  day,  from  the  Riviugton  sources  and  the  wells 
together,  and  states  that  Mr.  Deacon,  the  borough 
water  engineer,  estimates  that  this  will  be  the 
quantity  from  all  sources  in  1884.  He  next 
shows  from  a conclusion  recently  arrived  at  by 
the  water  committee  themselves,  that,  looking  to 
the  increased  population  and  demand  for  water, 
3.140,000  gallons  per  day,  in  addition  to  the 

17.000. 000  gallons  which  the  town  at  present 
possesies,  will  be  required  in  1884.  Assuming 
the  committee’s  calculations  to  be  relied  upon, 
that  3,140  gallons  per  day  of  an  additional  supply 
will  be  the  most  that  will  be  required  in  1884, 
he  admits  that  the  Bleasdale  and  Wyredale  pro- 
jects together  would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  Liverpool  for  many  years  to  come,  and  pro- 
bably last  as  long  as  it  would  be  prudent  to  look 
forward  to.  Mr.  Bateman,  however,  doubts  the 
soundness  of  the  conclusions  at  which  the  com- 
mittee have  arrived,  and  estimates  the  future 
requirements  of  the  town  at  much  more  than 
those  set  down  by  the  oommittee.  He  observes 
that  he  has  always  been  a consistent  advocate  of 
a constant  supply  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  its  economical  distribution,  but  that  experi- 
ence has  taught  him  how  difficult  it  is  to  sup- 
press waste,  and  to  keep  down  the  water-supply 
of  a town  to  its  legitimate  dimensions.  But 
beyond  this,  there  was  an  undoubted  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  water  properly  consumed.  Baths, 
water-closets,  personal  ablution,  house  cleanliness, 
garden-watering,  and  the  use  of  water  for  public 
purposes,  all  contributed  to  swell  the  demand  for 
water  beyond  that  which  formerly  existed.  These 
causes,  as  well  as  the  demands  for  trade,  were 
constantly  on  the  increase,  and  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  looking  to  the  future.  Mr.  Bate- 
man then  goes  on  to  show  that  from  the  increase 
whioh  is  now  going  on  in  the  consumption  of 
water  in  Liverpool,  the  consumption  in  1884, 
when  Mr.  Deacon,  the  water  engineer,  estimates 
the  population  at  856,000,  will  be  25,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  including  what  will  be  required 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  which  must  increase, 
and  that  after  1884  the  probable  annual  increase 
will  be  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  Under  these  circumstances  he  asks  what 
will  be  their  means  of  meeting  this  demand  ? 
The  Wyredale  and  Bleasdale  projeots  completely 
carried  out,  which  would  add  together  25,000,000 
gallons  of  water  to  their  present  stock,  might  be 
expected  to  last  out  their  wants  for  about  twenty- 
five  years,  but  long  before  that  time  they  must 
have  gone  far  to  get  any  additional  supply,  and 
they  might,  therefore,  expect  little  or  no  rest  for 
the  next  generation  in  their  endeavours  to  meet 
the  wants  of  their  constituents.  “If,”  says  Mr. 
Bateman,  “you  are  satisfied  that  twenty-five 
years  are  as  long  a period  as  you  are  justified  in 
looking  forward  to,  then  your  most  economical 
course  is  to  carry  out  the  Bleasdale  and  Wyre- 
dale projects.  If  you  think  it  your  duty  to  look 
beyond  that  time,  and  to  secure  an  abundant 
supply  of  excellent  water  for  a much  longer 
period,  then  I must  recommend  you  to  go  to  UUs- 
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water,  from  which  distriot  you  will  obtain 
upwards  of  20,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  an 
outlay  of  2,420,0001.,  while  you  will  get  the  same 
quantity  from  Bleasdale  and  Wyredale  for 

2,320,0001.,  being  a difference  of  100,0001.,  a 
Bum  which  is  utterly  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  of  the  larger 
scheme.” 

Referring  to  the  views  held  by  those  who 
believe  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  to  be  ob- 
tained  by  pumping,  Mr.  Bateman  Bays  he  under- 
stands that  an  opinion  is  held  by  some  inhabitants 
of  the  town  that  none  of  these  expensive  schemes 
are  necessary,  but  that  they  had  under  their 
feet  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water  in 
the  new  red  sandstone  rock,  which  might  be 
extracted  by  deep  wells  and  pumping-stations. 
In  opposition  to  this  opinion,  Mr.  Bateman 
shows,  from  a report  made  on  the  subject,  in 
1850,  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  that 
the  sandstone  generally  is  pervious,  and  that 
there  is  no  probability  of  obtaining  the  required 
supply.  He  also  proves  by  figures  that  the  oost 
of  wells  and  pumping-stations  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  sohemes,  and  that 
as  the  water  supplied  would  be  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  and  come 
from  the  surface,  it  would  carry  down  with  it  the 
pollution  caused  by  the  sewage  of  the  town  and 
the  manure  of  the  country,  and  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  the  water  extracted. 

Mr.  Bateman’s  report  is  now  under  considera- 
tion,  and  it  is  expected  that  one  or  other  of  the 
schemes  recommended  will  be  shortly  adopted. 


METTLACH  TILES  FOR  FLOORING. 

In  a communication  to  the  Sprechsaal,  the 
organ  of  the  German  glass  and  pottery  indus- 
tries, it  is  stated  that  mosaic  tiles  as  made  in 
England  have  not  the  perfect  angularity  pos- 
sessed by  those  made  in  Germany,  especially  by 
those  manufactured  in  Mettlaoh,  in  the  Rhine 
Province,  and  thatthe  former,  although  well  burnt, 
lack  the  metallic  hardness  of  the  latter,  which, 
on  being  struck  with  a flint,  emit  sparks.  It  is 
further  asserted  ,that  the  layer  of  colour  put  on 
English  decorative  tiles  is  very  thin,  and  soon 
wears  off.  Large  quantities,  it  is  said,  of  German 
tiles  are  annually  exported  to  England,  America, 
&c., — a sure  sign  that  they  are  appreciated  in 
those  countries.  The  best  kinds  of  German  tiles 
are  those  made  at  Mettlach.  They  are  manu- 
factured of  clay  which,  when  well  burnt,  renders 
them  porcelain-like  ; they  are  of  various  colours 
and  designs,  and  are  used  for  flooring,  decorating 
fa9ades,  and  other  ornamental  work.  They  were 
first  introduced  by  Villery  & Boch,  of  Mettlach,  and 
have  since  then  become  widely  known  as  “Mett- 
lach tiles.”  They  are  stated  to  be  constantly  in- 
creasing in  favour,  attributed  to  their  excellent 
quality,  and  the  prettiness  and  pleasing  effect 
of  design.  A second  manufactory  was  esta- 
blished at  Mettlach  several  years  ago,  and  they 
are  now  also  made  in  Belgium,  and  at  Dresden. 
In  1871,  another  manufactory  was  set  up  at 
Sinzig,  on  the  Rhine.  As  the  demand  greatly 
exceeds  the  supply  of  these  tiles,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  the  manufactories  are  not  more 
numerous. 

The  causes  of  this  scarcity  may  be  sought  for 
in  the  difficulty  of  the  manufacturing  process,  as 
also  in  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  a good  tile. 
Well-made  tiles  should  be  perfectly  straight  and 
rectangular,  should  have  no  smooth  surface,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  should  be  perfectly  level,  and 
none  of  the  laid-in  coloured  parts  should  be  higher 
or  lower.  Tiles  should  also  be  of  the  same  size 
and  thickness ; there  should  be  no  difference  in 
colour;  they  should  not  absorb  any  water,  or 
only  very  little ; and,  lastly,  they  should  be 
lasting. 

To  prevent  as  much  as  possible  their  bending 
during  burning,  Mettlach  tiles  are  made  by  the 
dry  process.  An  hydraulic  press,  served  by  two 
men  for  plain  tiles,  and  producing  1,000  tiles  per 
day,  has  been  made  expressly  for  their  manu- 
facture. The  moulds,  of  cast  iron,  in  which  they 
are  pressed,  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  size 
intended,  to  allow  for  shrinking  in  burning.  For 
common  tiles,  of  one  colour,  used  for  paving 
trottoirs,  the  mould  is  simply  filled  with  the 
pulverised  clay  mass,  and  the  latter  pressed.  In 
making  coloured  tiles,  moulds  producing  depres- 
sions, marking  out  the  design  intended,  are  put 
in  before  pressing  the  mass.  The  number  of 
workmen  employed  at  the  press  differs  with  the 
number  of  colours  to  be  laid  in  ; great  care  and 
extreme  accuracy  being  of  course  necessary  in 
the  manipulation. 
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As  dry- pressed  clay  tiles  do  not  possess  the  re- 
quired density  and  firmness,  even  if  a good 
plastic  clay  is  used  ; and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  do  not  shrink  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
colours  put  on,  a porphyry-like  feldspar  is  added 
in  the  manufacture  of  Rhenish  tiles.  The 
amount  of  flux  added  depends  upon  the  de- 
scriptions of  clay  used,  which  are  generally 
those  occurring  at  Yallendar,  near  Coblenz. 

The  coloured  masses  are  prepared  in  a similar 
manner,  by  adding  a colouring  matter.  For 
light  shades,  white  or  grey  burning  clays  are 
employed,  which  are  shaded  by  the  addition  of 
protoxide  of  cobalt,  chrome-green,  or  other  fire- 
proof oxides  ; for  yellow  descriptions,  those 
turning  yellow  in  burning;  for  red,  those  con- 
taining oxide  of  iron ; for  black,  the  latter,  with 
an  addition  of  manganese.  Beautiful  blue,  as 
well  as  pure  yellow,  shades  are  most  difficult  to 
produce.  These  colouring  matters  Bhould  have 
the  same  shrinkage  as  the  clay  mass. 

The  pressed  tiles  are  put  together,  six  or  eight 
in  a seggar,  like  those  used  in  burning  plates  of 
stoneware  and  porcelain  manufactories.  They 
are  burned  in  furnaces  with  back-draught.  The 
burning  process  lasts  generally  sixty  hours,  the 
temperature  being  gradually  increased,  the 
cooling  likewise  taking  place  gradually. 


BARRACK  BUILDING. 

The  War  Office  have  delayed  year  after 
year  building  new  barracks,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials  would 
decline.  Government  now  finds  that,  instead  of 
a diminution  in  wages,  each  year  that  “ article  ” 
is  rapidly  rising,  and  that  the  longer  they  wait 
the  worse  off  they  will  be ; and,  what  is  more, 
good  masons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters  prefer 
to  work  in  the  metropolis,  and  will  not  take 
country  jobs  unless  tempted. 

The  engineers  are  now,  however,  hurrying  on 
the  contemplated  heavy  works,  and  an  official 
from  the  War  Office  visited  the  city  of  Durham 
last  week  in  quest  of  a suitable  site  for  the  new 
barracks  for  the  northern  district,  and  has  selected 
a large  area  of  ground.  The  barracks  will  be 
required  to  afford  accommodation  for  two  regi- 
ments of  the  line,  and  the  Staff  of  the  North 
Durham  and  South  Durham  militia.  The  pro- 
posed barracks  are  now  to  be  commenced  with 
all  the  Bpeed  of  siege-works. 

The  War  Office  has  just  issued  specifications 
to  a select  number  of  contractors  for  the  erection 
of  barracks  and  other  premises  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  troops  to  be  assembled  at 
the  double  military  centre  at  Pontefract,  where 
a site  of  about  eleven  acres  has  been  obtained. 
The  tenders  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of 
the  present  month,  and  the  contract  completed 
by  August,  1877.  It  is  roundly  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  work  will,  be  70,0001.  or  80,0001. 
Accommodation  will  be  provided  for  700  or  800 
men. 


NEW  GRANGE  TUMULUS. 

This  ancient  relic,  four  miles  west  of  Drog- 
heda, in  Ireland,  was  discovered  A.D.  1698,  by  a 
person  named  Campbell.  During  the  ensuing 
year,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  inspected  this  cave  and 
its  passage,  which  Dr.  T.  Molineux  described  in 
vol.  xxvii.  of  the  “ Philosophical  Transactions,” 
according  to  Mr.  Lloyd’s  description.  The 
passage  was  low  at  and  near  the  entrance,  but 
gradually  higher  towards  the  cave,  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  deemed  to  be  about  20  ft.  high,  having  a 
deep  cell,  or  recess,  on  each  side,  and  one  north- 
ward, opposite  to  the  entrance.  Each  of  the 
cells  on  the  right  and  left  side  then  contained  a 
large  stone  bason.  Mr.  Lloyd  stated  that  bones 
of  animals,  and  part  of  a stag’s  head  were  found 
in  this  cave,  and  that  a coin  of  the  Emperor 
Yalentinian  was  picked  up  on  the  tumulus.  Dr. 
T.  Molineux  subsequently  asserted  that  two 
human  skeletons  were  found  in  this  cave,  in  an 
eastward  position.  “ The  London  Arcbasologia,” 
vol.  ii.,  1770,  and  Higgins’s  “ Celtic  Druids,” 
contain  the  description  of  this  relic,  by  Mr.  Pow- 
nall.  Sir  R.  Hoare,  in  his  “ Irish  Tour,”  1807, 
described  this  relic,  with  an  engraving  of  the 
cave  entrance.  These  authors  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
deemed  it  to  have  been  a place  of  ancient 
sepulture,  and  the  author  of  “ Beauties  of  the 
Boyne  ” believed  that  it  was  rifled  by  the  Danes, 
A.D.  862.  The  tumulus,  formerly  surrounded  by 
large  high  pillars,  some  of  which  I saw  extant, 
A.D.  1869,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Pownall  to  cover 
about  two  acres  of  land  in  a curvilinear  form,  its 
highest  altitude  being  about  72  ft.  The  author 


of  “Beauties  of  the  Boyne”  stated  the  height 
of  this  cave  to  be  19  fc.  6 in.,  and  18J  ft.  long 
south  to'  north,  by  22  ft.  east  to  west,  in- 
cluding the  cells,  the  passage  being  63  ft.  long, 
and  on  an  average  3 ft.  wide,  but  narrower  near 
the  entrance,  and  varying  in  height  from  2 ft.  at 
the  entrance  to  6 ft.  and  8 ft.  nearer  the  cave, 
where  the  two  stones  forming  the  adit  to  the 
sacellum  are  7\  ft.  and  7 ft.  high.  The  passage 
is  composed  of  twenty-stones  on  the  right, 
and  of  twenty-two  stones  on  the  left  side, 
which  vary  in  height  from  2 ft.  to  7 ft.,  being 
2 ft.  to  2£  ft.  broad.  On  these  stones  are 
large  supporters  of  masonry,  one  of  which  is 
17  ft.  long  and  6 ft.  in  width.  The  cave  is  an 
octagon ; but  Sir  R.  O.  Hoare  stated  that  it 
contained  an  area  of  a circle  about  17  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. The  northern  recess  was  floored 
with  a stone  6 ft.  8 in.  long,  and  4 ft.  11  in. 
broad.  The  eastern  recess  is  8 ft.  deep,  9 ft. 
high,  and  7 ft.  broad.  The  two  other  recesses 
are  smaller.  The  average  width  of  the  passage 
is  3 ft. ; but  only  26  in.  wide  at  13  ft.  from  the 
entrance.  The  roof  of  the  cave  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  early  buildings,  before  the  principle 
of  the  arch  was  adopted  in  architecture.  The 
author  of  “Beauties  of  the  Boyne”  suggests  that 
“were  we  to  strip  the  chamber  and  passage  of 
the  mound,  to  remove  the  domed  portion  of  the 
cave,  and  to  replace  the  outer  circle  where  it  is 
deficient,  we  Bhould  have  presented  to  us  a 
monument  not  unlike  Stonehenge.” 

In  “ Vallencey’s  Coll.  Reb.  Hibernica,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  211;  in  Wakeman’s  “ Archaaologica  Hiber- 
nica,” in  Ledwich’s  “ Antiquities  of  Ireland,”  in 
the  “Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society’s  Journal,” 
and  in  the  “ Archteologia,”  vols.  ii.  and  xxx., 
this  relic  is  described,  with  engravings  of  the 
sculpture,  &c.,  on  the  stones.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  interior  of  this  relic  is  not  as 
accessible  as  that  of  Gav’r  Innis  is  to  visitors. 
It  merits  notice  whether  the  access  to  the  cave 
at  New  Grange  might  not  be  rendered  more 
accessible  and  easy.  Chr.  Cooke. 


FROM  WOLYERHAMPTON. 

A new  vicarage  has  been  erected  for  St. 
Mark’s  parish,  at  a cost  of  2,0001.,  exclusive  of 
the  site.  The  amount  has  been  raised  by  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  congregation  and  their 
friends.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  the  roof  being  covered  with 
brindled  Broseley  tiles,  and  contains  dining- 
room, 22  fc.  6 in.  by  16  ft. ; drawing-room,  19  ft. 
by  15ft.  ; library,  15  ft.  by  15  ft.,  with  separate 
entrance  for  parishioners ; kitchen,  16  ft.  by 
14  ft.,  with  china  and  service  pantries,  lardei-, 
scullery,  and  the  usual  out-offices.  On  the  one- 
pair  floor  are  Boudoir,  five  bedrooms,  bath- 
room, w.c.,  and  linen-closets ; in  the  attics,  two 
large  bedrooms,  and  box-room.  The  entrance- 
hall  is  spacious,  and  laid  with  tiles.  Near  the 
garden  entrance  is  a lavatory  ; and  next  the 
parishioners’  entrance  is  a servants’  staircase. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  H. 
Lovatt,  contractor,  from  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Veall,  architect,  both  of 
Wolverhampton. 


THE  LATE  JOHN  SEVERN  WALKER. 

We  hear  with  much  regret  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Severn  Walker,  of  Stuart’s  Lodge, 
Malvern  Wells.  Mr.  Walker  was  seized  some 
time  ago  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  he 
gradually  sank  under  it.  Mr.  Walker  was  sprung 
of  an  old  yeoman’s  stock  in  this  county.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Worcestershire  Chronicle,  he  was 
educated  under  Messrs.  Lea  & Perrins  for  a 
chemist  and  druggist,  which  business  he  carried 
on  for  a period.  But  having  inherited  a com- 
petence, and  being  possessed  of  a strong  love  of 
architectural  and  arobasological  pursuits,  he 
retired  from  business,  and  in  retirement  devoted 
himself,  with  great  energy  and  application,  to 
these  studies,  which  were  truly  a labour  of  love 
with  him.  With  the  aid  of  his  attached  and 
sympathetic  friend,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  he  had 
begun  to  build,  at  the  time  he  was  stricken  with 
his  fatal  malady,  a Gothic  house  for  himself,  after 
his  own  heart,  at  Malvern  Wells.  The  deceased 
gentleman  filled,  for  many  years,  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society,  of  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  animating  spirit.  His  reports  on 
the  subjects  of  church  restoration  and  re-edifica- 
tion will  be  remembered  by  their  always  honest 
and  candid,  if  sometimes  over  severe,  criticism. 
His  acute  exposition  of  the  incongruities,  cccen- 1 


tricities,  and  defects  in  style  and  ta3te  of  the 
premiated  design  for  a new  Guildhall,  and  his 
earnest  plea  for  the  retention  of  th9  front  of  the 
existing  edifice  first  operated  to  divert  the  local 
public  from  running  after  idols.  For  this  tho 
Worcester  public  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Severn  Walker;  and  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  R.A.,  the  correctness  of  his  views  as  to  the 
preservation  of  this  front  has  since  been  fully 
established. 


JAMES  DOWLING. 

A few  artists  and  friends  were  last  week 
gathered  around  the  open  grave  of  one  who  was 
lately  bright  and  at  work  amongst  them, — tho 
grave  of  James  Dowling,  one  of  the  old  Bchool  of 
miniature-painters,  whose  portraits  were  suc- 
cessful as  likenesses,  while  their  high  finish  and 
careful  drawing  command  for  them  a superior 
place  in  that  now  much  neglected  style  of  art. 
He  has  died  deeply  lamented,  and  his  memory 
will  be  held  dear  by  numerous  friends  who  will 
long  retain  a vivid  recollection  of  his  high  prin- 
ciples and  integrity,  combined  with  much  refine- 
ment of  nature,  which  never  showed  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  he  was  full  of  wit,  song, 
and  anecdote  in  general  society. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
AT  LAW. 

DISPUTED  LIABILITY. 

At  Lambeth  Police  - court,  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Lingham,  rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  was 
summoned  for  having  neglected  to  pay  II.  15s. 
and  381. 8s.  2d.,  the  cost  of  surveying  and  shoring 
up  a structure  known  as  the  wall  of  St.  Luke’s 
Churchyard,  Norwood.  Mr.  Biron,  barrister, 
appeared  in  support  of  the  summons,  and  Mr. 
Meadows  White,  barrister,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant. 

The  application  was  made  under  the  Dangerous  Struc- 
tures Act,  and  the  contention  was  that  the  defendant  was 
liable  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  surrey,  and  also  of  the 
hoarding  and  shoring  of  the  wall  of  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Luke's,  which  was  certified  to  be  in  a daugerous 
state.  About  twelve  months  since  a summons  was  taken 
out  at  this  court,  and  Mr.  Chance  made  an  order  that  the 
work  should  be  done,  and,  in  default,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  be  empowered  to  carry  out  the  same  and 
recover  the  cost.  The  Board  had  the  work  done,  and  now 
sought  to  recover  the  same  from  the  rev.  defendant,  on  tho 
ground  that  in  law  he  was  “ the  owner  of  the  churchyard  ” 
and  responsible  for  it  being  kept  in  proper  repair. 

Mr.  Biron  cited  authorities  in  support  of  his  proposi- 
tion. The  district  was  created  in  the  5S  Geo.  III.,  and 
the  church  established  in  1825,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  population.  At  a vestry  meeting  in  1819  it 
was  resolved  to  build  four  new  churches  known  as  St. 
Johu's,  Waterloo -road  ; St.  Mark's,  Kennington  ; St. 
Matthew’s,  Brixton  ; and  St.  Luke's,  Norwood. 

Mr.  Meadows  White  did  not  dispute  that  the  sum 
claimed  had  been  expended,  but  he  submitted  that  St. 
Luke's  was  distinct  from  the  mother  church  of  St.  Mary, 
and  that  the  incumbent  of  St.  Luke's  was  responsible.  It 
would  be  very  hard  indeed  on  Mr.  Lingham  that,  being 
the  rector  of  the  parish  church,  he  should  be  made  liable 
for  all  the  four  churches  as  well  as  the  mother  church. 

Mr.  Ellison  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendant 
was  not  responsible,  and  dismissed  tho  summons.  If  it 
was  desired  he  should  go  through  tho  Acts  of  Parliament 
he  would  do  so,  and  would  adjourn  the  case  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Biron  said  he  did  not  desire  it,  and  would  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Court. 

An  application  was  made  for  costs  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lingham,  and  Mr.  Ellison  ordered  Mr.  Lingham  to  bo 
paid  51.  os.  for  costs. 

The  Board  of  Works  seem  often  to  bo  very 
unfortunate  in  their  legal  affairs.  But  what 
about  the  poor  Rector  ? We  hear  that  he  had 
to  expend  501.  in  the  defence,  and  the  magistrate 
could  only  award  him  51.  towards  it ! 


THE  SUGGESTED  UNION  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  AND  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — Your  last  impression  contains  mention 
of  the  message  sent  to  the  Architectural 
Association  from  its  committee,  as  to  the  sug- 
gested amalgamation  with  the  R.I.B.A.  The 
remarks  made  subsequent  to  Mr.  Lewis’s  paper 
give  the  key  to  the  negative  tone  adopted  by  the 
sub-committee. 

The  student-members  of  the  profession,  find- 
ing their  masters  continually  breaking  faith 
both  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  “ articles,” 
naturally  have  no  confidence  in  the  future  of  an 
Association  in  which  the  masters’  voice  might 
by  any  chance  be  the  ruling  influence. 

This  is  no  doubt  somewhat  justified  by  cir- 
cumstances ; but  if  pupils  who  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  would  make,  say  a shilling  subscip- 
tion,  they  could  readily  obtain  an  authoritative 
legal  decision  as  to  how  far  an  architect  is  bound 
to  teach  his  pupil  under  the  us-aal  form  of  inden- 
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ture  : this  would  effectually  Bet  the  question 
at  rest,  aud  in  future  "articles”  both  parties 
could  make  the  necessary  alterations  to  suit 
their  purposes,  and  those  under  existing  terms 
would  know  their  legal  position  and  rights. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  I am  afraid,  looked 
at  from  one  side  only  : take  another  view. 

It  is  granted  on  all  sides  that  it  is  most  de- 
sirable the  profession  of  architecture  should 
have  a thoroughly  representative  society  at  its 
head,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Law  Society. 
In  the  new  council  of  this  reconstructed  institu- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  the  junior  members 
of  it  should  not  be  as  thoroughly  represented  as 
they  are  now  in  the  committee  of  their  own 
Association. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  botb  societies  a>re 
now  very  nearly  equal  in  all  respects,  and  could 
continue  to  be  of  the  same  character. 

The  various  classes  of  design,  construction, 
&c.,  could  go  on  without  any  change. 

The  circulating  library  could  be  much  in- 
creased,  while  the  more  bulky  and  valuable 
works  could  be  for  reference  only. 

Under  these  circumstances,  neither  the  Insti- 
tute  nor  the  Association  would  individually  lose 
much  ; while  the  gain  to  both,  and  the  profession 
at  large,  would  most  certainly  warrant  the  neces- 
sary little  sacrifice  of  pride,  and  so  on. 

If  you  consider  it  worth  while  to  insert  this 
letter  I should,  with  your  permission,  have  plea- 
sure in  submitting  detailed  regulations  calcu- 
lated to  embody  the  wishes  and  suggestions,  and 
I hope  meet  the  approval,  of  both  societies. 

R.  E.  P. 


THE  RYDE  TOWN  COUNCIL  AND 
PARTY  WALLS. 

Sir, — I am  much  pleased  to  read  in  your 

I valuable  journal  that  you  consider  the  recent 
resolution  of  the  Ryde  Town  Council  “unwise,” 
and  I may  say,  judging  from  the  local  papers, 
that  there  is  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  leading  ratepayers  upon  the  course  the 
Corporation  have  adopted.  I see  that  a local 
correspondent,  signing  himself  " Safety,”  does 
not  mind  telling  them  plainly  what  he  thinks  of 
their  doings,  and  in  concluding  expressed  a wish 
that  a letter  should  be  written  to  the  Builder 
to  expose  their  wrongdoings.  Although  I do 
not  happen  to  be  a ratepayer,  I am  closely  in- 
terested in  property  there,  and  in  the  good  of  the 
! town,  and  it  grieves  me  to  find  a Corporation 
encouraging  the  erection  of  " unsafe  ” houses, 
for  such  a course  brings  discredit  upon  a town. 

From  what  I can  learn  it  appears  that  there 
have  been  very  hard  quarrels  at  Ryde,  and  a 
I few  years  ago,  the  majority  of  those  now  in  the 
Council  were  called  upon  to  resign,  and  did  so, 

! in  connexion  with  a matter  as  to  the  purchase 
of  the  gas  works.  Well,  it  appears  that  up  to 
i that  period  the  bye-laws  which  required  that  all 
| party  walls  should  be  carried  up  through  and 
j above  the  roofs  had  not  been  enforced.  At  this 
j time  a new  council  was  elected,  composed  of 
I several  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  place, 
and  a new  surveyor  was  also  elected,  and  a 
I better  state  of  things  was  inaugurated  ; in  fact, 
j the  bye-laws  were  enforced,  and  after  a few 
8 summonses,  the  builders  settled  down  comfort- 
ably to  carry  them  out.  Unfortunately  the 

Inewly-constituted  council  retired  last  November, 
and  the  old  ones  managed  to  get  in  again,  and 
afterwards  the  new  surveyor  left,  having  ob- 
tained a better  appointment,  and  the  person  who 
formerly  filled  that  office  was  again  elected  ; the 
consequence  being,  that  at  a small  meeting  the 
other  day,  where  nearly  half  of  the  majority  for 

I not  enforcing  the  bye-lawB  were,  it  is  stated  in 
the  local  paper,  “ either  builders,  dabblers  in  brick 
and  mortar,  or  supporters  of  jerry-built  houses," 
the  resolution  in  question  was  carried.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  (the  present  corporation  being  un- 
q popular)  this  course  is  adopted  with  a view  to 

I getting  the  builders  of  these  gingerbread  houses 
to  “ vote  right  ” next  November.  It  is  therefore 
very  clear  that  it  is  a party-wall  question  in  an 
eleotion  point  of  view  only,  instead  of  structural. 

Now,  sir,  is  it  not  a scandalous  shame  that 
such  matters  should  be  lefc  to  the  discretion  of 

Ian  utterly  incompetent  body  of  men  ? The 
mayor  is  a surgeon,  and  great  professor  of  sani- 
tation, but  he  always  vote3  with  his  " party,” 

-!  and  there  were  but  three  men  present  to  oppose 
i | this  " invitation  to  break  the  law,”  and  all  for 
i what  purpose  ? 

One  of  the  three  gentlemen  is  an  architect  of 
i very  many  years’  standing,  and  all  honour  to 
him  for  the  resistance  he  offered  to  the  passing 
of  the  resolution  j but  it  all  went  " in  at  one  ear 


and  out  at  the  other”  of  those  who  had  attended 
purposely  for  undoing  a good  work. 

Sir,  in  Ryde,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  council  in  former  years,  there  are  hundreds 
of  what  are  termed  “ jerry-built”  houses,  having 
4J  in.  party-walls  only,  with  no  walls  through 
the  roof,  and  totally  insecure  against  fire ; and 
does  not  this  recent  action  of  the  Council  make 
one  wish  that  an  Aot  of  Parliament  should  bo 
passed  making  such  works  compulsory,  the 
same  as  vaccination,  registration,  &c.  ? 

An  Admirer  of  the  "Builder.” 


A COTTON  MILL,  SOWERBY  BRIDGE. 

Prospect  Mill,  burnt  down  in  1873,  has  been 
re-erected  in  a substantial  manner,  and  is  again 
partially  at  work.  It  is  an  immense  struc- 
ture, being  55  yards  long  and  31  yards  wide, 
whilst  the  rooms  are  all  lofty,  well  lighted,  and 
well  ventilated.  There  are  fourteen  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  building,  and  ten  at  each  end, 
and  as  these  are  some  8 ft.  by  5 ft.,  a great 
volume  of  light  id  poured  in,  and  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  rooms,  which  are  of  suoh  great 
width,  there  is  ample  light  for  the  workpeople  to 
perform  their  most  delicate  operations.  The 
architect  for  the  building  has  been  Mr.  T.  W. 
Helliwell,  of  Brighouse,  who  has  built  a great 
many  mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  his  designs 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Gledhill  & 
Turner,  masons,  Sowerby  Bridge.  Ineachstory, 
and  running  in  line  with  the  window-heads 
entirely  around  the  building,  are  ashlar  throughs, 
which  give  a solidity  to  the  whole  structure. 
Another  improvement  has  been  introduced  into 
the  new  mill,  and  one  which  will  not  only  be  a 
great  convenience,  but  will  conduce  materially 
to  the  safety  of  the  workpeople,  in  case  another 
fire  should  unfortunately  break  out.  This  is  the 
construction  of  a second  staircase  from  top  to 
bottom.  When  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
there  was  but  one  staircase,  at  the  south  east- 
end  of  the  mill,  and  this  was  left  intact  after 
the  conflagration.  A second  one  has  now  been 
made,  completely  of  iron,  at  the  north-west 
corner,  so  that  there  is  ample  provision  for  the 
safety  of  those  employed.  The  two  lower  rooms 
of  the  mill  are  fireproof,  whilst  those  above  are 
underdrawn  and  whitewashed,  the  pillars  and 
beams  throughout  being  painted  light  blue. 
Between  each  bay,  in  every  room,  are  venti- 
lators, oovered  on  the  exterior  with  lattice-work. 
These  are  provided  with  doors,  and  can  be  opened 
or  closed  at  pleasure.  The  rooms  are  about 
13  ft.  6 in.  high,  bo  that  they  present  a marked 
contrast  to  many  of  the  old-fashioned  mills  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  must  bo  considerably  more 
conducive  to  the  health  of  those  employed  in 
them.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mill  are  the 
scutch  and  cotton  rooms,  which  are  fireproof  from 
base  to  roof,  and  separated  from  the  main  build- 
ing by  two  thick  walls  and  a staircase.  Iron 
doors  are  also  applied  on  each  floor,  instead  of 
the  wooden  ones  formerly  in  use.  There  are  a 
hoist  and  well  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
building,  and  on  the  north  side  there  is  a venti- 
lation shaft,  into  which  is  drawn  all  that  loose 
material  which  flies  off  cotton  when  in  course  of 
manipulation.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a fan-exhauster,  attached  to  openings  in  the 
floor  of  each  room.  In  the  former  mill  the 
boilers  were  under  a portion  of  the  fabric,  but 
now  this  is  not  the  case,  and  they  occupy  a house 
to  themselves.  In  this  provision  has  been  made 
for  three  boilers  ; but  only  one  has  been  plaoed. 
It  is  an  ordinary  two-flued  boiler  of  40-horse 
nominal  power,  working  up  to  a pressure  of  80  lb. 
to  the  square  inch  if  necessary,  made  by  Messrs. 
Pollit,  of  Bolton.  Some  Galloway  tubes  have 
been  placed  in  it,  and  it  is  fired  by  one  of  Vicar’s 
patent  smoke-preventers.  Messrs.  Ramsden 
have  also  adopted  Green’s  Economiser,  in  which 
water  can  be  heated  to  300  degrees  before  it  has 
passed  into  the  boiler. 


Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 

This  society  held  its  annual  gathering  at  Grant- 
ham on  the  16th  and  17th  inst.  At  ten  o’clock 
an  excursion  party  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
started  from  the  Church  Trees,  to  visit  the 
following  places: — Somerby,  Ropsley,  Humby, 
Lenton,  Irnham  (where  lunch  was  provided  and 
partaken  of),  Corby,  Burton  Coggles,  Bitchfield, 
and  Boothby.  The  Veil.  Archdeacon  of  Stow 
acted  as  the  cicerone  of  the  party,  and  as  each 
place  was  visited  described  the  principal  features 
of  the  buildings,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  which 
were  inspected. 


NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND. 

It  is  gratifying  to  chronicle  that  the  great 
lando.vners  of  the  North  of  England  are  at  last 
sinsible  that  the  cottages  on  their  estates  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  a disgrace  to  civili- 
sation ; and  that  the  day  has  arrived  when,  if 
they  do  not  improve  on  their  own  account,  legis- 
lative measures  will  compel  them  to  abolish 
their  uncleanly  pigstyes  and  hovels. 

The  Duke  of  N orthumberland  was  one  of  the  first 
to  set  the  good  example,  and  during  the  past  week 
the  Duke  has  personally  inspected  the  tenantry 
on  his  estates  at  Whitley,  Culvercoats,  Tyne- 
mouth, North  Shields,  and  Percy  Main.  So  far, 
certain  portions  of  land  are  to  be  laid  out  in 
sites,  and  offered  specially  for  building  about 
300  workmen’s  cottages ; whether  any  [are  to 
come  down  or  be  improved  is  not  yet  known  j but 
it  is  a good  beginning. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Joseph  Evans  Memorial  at  Worsley. — The 
monument  designed  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Joseph  Evans,  botanist,  of  Boothstown,  was  un- 
covered on  the  12th  inst.  It  is  placed  over  the 
remains  of  the  deceased,  in  the  burial-ground 
attached  to  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Worsley,  near 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  is  composed  of 
polished  red  granite  from  Peterhead  quarries, 
and  stands  9 ft.  high,  on  a polished  red  granite 
plinth  2 ft.  10  in.  square,  upon  which  stands  a 
moulded  base  ; above  this  base  is  the  plain  part 
of  the  monument  for  the  inscriptions,  whioh  are 
four  in  number,  one  on  each  side,  deeply  cut  and 
gilt.  Above  this  part  is  a moulding,  from  the 
top  of  which  the  monument  is  carried  from  a 
square  to  an  octagonal  form,  from  which  rises  a 
spirelet  forming  the  upper  part.  The  spirelet  is 
ornamented  at  its  base  with  four  gablets,  and 
terminates  with  an  ornamental  cross  on  a 
moulded  base.  The  monument  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  a blue  Btone  coping,  and  planted  all 
round  with  flowers.  The  design  is  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Derbyshire,  of  Worsley,  by  whom  also 
the  work  has  been  executed. 

The  Carmichael  Statue  for  Dundee. — The  full, 
sized  model  of  this  statue  has  now  been  finished, 
and  consigned  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hutchison’s 
founders,  who  have  undertaken  to  produce  the 
work  in  bronze  within  about  four  months. 
Though  the  figure,  which  is  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture, has  a height  of  11  ft.,  the  whole  will  bo 
turned  out  at  one  casting,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  which  will  be  cast  separately,  and  sent 
to  the  artist  for  careful  retouching. 

Memonal  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  M'Clure, 
Derry. — In  the  vestibule  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Derry,  there  has  been  erected  a 
mural  tablet  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
M'Clnre,  who  for  nearly  half  a century  was  the 
pastor  of  the  congregation  of  First  Derry.  The 
memorial  is  Classic  in  style,  harmonising  with 
the  architecture  of  the  building.  The  back- 
ground is  of  black  Belgian  marble,  about  8 ft. 
high.  The  base  is  heavily-moulded  Sicilian 
marble,  carried  on  carved  brackets,  surmounted 
by  a panel  bearing  the  inscription,  having  on 
each  side  trusses  of  white  statuary  marble,  with 
a moulded  cornice  of  Sicilian  marble.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tablet  is  composed  of  blocking,  with 
raised  centres,  bearing  the  crest  of  the  deceased, 
supported  on  each  side  tby  carved  trusses,  above 
which  stands  an  urn  of  white  statuary  marble. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Kell, 
soulptor,  from  a design  by  Mr.  William  M'Elwee, 
architect,  both  of  Londonderry. 

Statue  of  the  late  M.  Van  de  Weyer. — The 
Louvain  Gazette  says  that  the  jury  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  decision  upon  the  merits  of  thirteen 
models  sent  in  for  competition  for  the  memorial 
of  the  late  Belgian  Minister,  have  decided  that 
the  statue  and  pedestal  by  M.  Charles  Geefs  is 
worthy  of  being  erected,  aud  that  the  statue  and 
pedestal  by  M.  Vanderlinden,  of  London,  has 
merited  the  prize  of  1,500  francs. 


A New  Wesleyan  Cliapel  at  Windsor. — 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  body  at  Windsor  are 
about  to  erect  a new  chapel,  at  a cost,  including 
the  purchase  of  the  land,  of  about  7.000Z.  The 
Bite  of  the  building  is  the  oorner  of  the  Alma 
and  New  roads.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  will  provide  accommodation 
for  650  persons.  There  will  also  be  rooms  for 
conducting  the  Sunday  School.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Morris,  of  Reading. 
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THE  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS 
NUISANCE. 

Again  and  again,  in  years  gone  by,  we  have 
called  on  the  authorities  to  rid  the  Knightsbridge- 
road  of  this  nuisance,  eyesore,  and  damage.  All 
agree  that  it  ought  to  be  swept  away,  and  yet 
there  it  remains.  On  Saturday  last  the  Knights- 
bridge  Improvement  Committee,  consisting  of 
residents  of  Prince’s-gate,  Queen’s-gate,  Bel- 
gravia, and  Knightsbridge,  waited  upon  Lord 
Henry  Lennox,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  at 
Whicehall-place,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
its  removal. 

Lord  Alfred  Churchill  introduced  the  deputa- 
tion, and  read  a memorial  from  the  residents  in 
the  districts  of  Prince’s-gate,  Queen’s-gate,  Bel- 
gravia, and  Knightsbridge,  to  represent  the  con- 
stant annoyance  and  disgust  they  felt  at  the 
discreditable  condition  of  the  Kensington-road 
in  proximity  to  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks. 
They  suggested  that  the  plot  of  ground  on  which 
the  barracks  stand  would,  if  vacant,  obtain  an 
enormous  sum,  probably  sufficient  to  purchase 
ground  in  a less  valuable  spot  and  pay  the  cost 
of  new  barracks,  and  also  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  spot  in  London  where  an  improvement  has 
been  so  extensively  and  influentially  sought,  and 
where  the  grand  result  would  be  so  conspicuous 
and  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Lowe,  M.P.,  said  the  last  Government 
had  determined  that  the  barracks  should  be 
cleared  away. 

Many  objections  to  the  continued  existence 
of  the  barracks  were  urged  by  the  different 
speakers,  and  in  reply  Lord  Henry  Lennox  pro- 
mised to  do  his  utmost  to  press  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  the  removal  of  the 
barracks. 

The  barracks  have  been,  for  many  years  past, 
condemned  both  by  military  and  medical  autho- 
rities, and,  at  the  present  time,  scarlet  fever  has 
manifested  itself  among  the  troops,  and  the 
children  of  the  soldiers  spread  it  in  the  looality. 


STEALING  BRICKS. 

George  Tiiorn,  35,  bricklayer,  was  indicted 
at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  the  18th  inst.,  before 
Mr.  P.  H.  Edlin,  Q.C.,  assistant  judge,  for  stealing 
2,278  bricks,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thos.  Andrew 
Walker,  trading  as  Messrs.  T.  & C.  Walker,  con- 
tractors, of  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster. 

Tho  prosecutor  is  the  contractor  for  the  East  London 
Railway,  in  the  construction  of  which  a large  number  of 
bricks  are  required,  which  are  conveyed  by  carts  from 
Free  Trade  Wharf  to  Wupping.  The  prisoner,  who  is 
a builder  in  a small  way  of  business,  lives  in  a street  on  the 
line  of  route  between  the  two  places,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  workmen,  named  William  Vincent,  having  seen 
another  workman  named  Brown,  alias  Hoppy,  emptying 
a cart-load  of  bricks  at  Thorn’s  house,  commuuicated  with 
his  employer.  A search  was  made  by  the  police,  and  the 
number  of  bricks  mentioned  in  the  indictment  was  found 
in  the  prisoner’s  cellar. 

Mr.  Montague  Williams  said  that  unfortunately  the 
prisoner  had  yielded  to  a sudden  temptation,  and  as  this 
was  the  first  time  in  which  he  had  been  placed  in  so  pain- 
ful a position,  he  trusted  that  the  Court  would  deal  as 
leniently  with  him  as  possible. 

The  Assistant  Judge  said  that  it  was  a most  serious 
offence  to  tempt  servants  to  rob  their  employers,  and  he 
should  therefore  pass  sentence  of  six  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour. 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Mr.  Felix  Walker,  builder,  of  Lcatherhead,  appeared 
to  a summons  at  Lambeth,  for  refusing  to  pay  William 
Norman,  a carpenter,  the  sum  of  3s.  od.  alleged  to  be  due 
to  him  for  wages.  This  was  a case  which  very  greatly 
interested  both  master  and  servant.  The  complainant 
was  a carpenter,  and  commenced  work  for  the  defendant 
on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.  Nothing  was  said  as  to  what 
wages  were  to  be  paid.  On  the  following  Saturday  he  re- 
ceived one  hour’s  notice  to  leave,  and  defendant  offered 
him  8d.  per  hour  for  the  work  he  had  done.  The  com- 
plainant refused  to  accept  such  a rate,  and  demanded  9d. 
per  hour  as  being  the  usual  wages  for  carpenters. 

Mr.  Chance  asked  complainant  ifhehadauy  arrange- 
ment with  defendant  about  wages  before  commencing  to 
work,  and  he  said  he  had  not.  Mr.  Chance  said  according 
to  that  admission  complainant  commenced  work  and 
went  on  until  the  end  of  the  week  before  complaining  as 
to  the  price  he  was  to  receive.  He  then  demanded  9d. 
per  hour,  which  defendant  refused  to  pay  as  his  terms 
were  8d. 

The  defendant  said  he  could  see  complainant  was  not 
worth  even  8d.  per  hour,  and  called  two  witnesses  to  bear 
out  that  statement  as  well  as  to  show  that  others  em- 
ployed were  not  paid  more  than  8d.  per  hour.  It  was 
also  shown  that  complainant  had  been  told  before  the 
Saturday  that  the  rate  was  8d.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Chance  said  cases  of  the  kind  were  lately  being 
brought  before  him,  and  it  was  extraordinary  that  men 
prior  to  commencing  work  did  not  inquire  what  rate  of 
wages  was  paid.  It  would  be  very  hard  upon  masters  to 
have  such  demands  made.  He  dismissed  the  summons. 


West  Wittering  Church.  — The  ancient 
parish  church  of  West  Wittering,  near  Chichester, 
is  undergoing  thorough  restoration. 


BELL,  BUOY,  AND  LIGHT. 

From  earliest  days,  I remember  well  the 
historical  story,  “The  Inch  Cape  Bell”;  moored 
off  the  Cape,  to  warn  mariners  of  old,  by  ocean’s 
perpetual  motion  ’twas  tolled.  Whether  storms 
raged,  or  light  breezes  fell,  unceasing  the  doDg 
from  the  Inch  Cape  Bell.  What  was  useful  and 
merciful,  would  be  a boon  now.  Not  to  be 
deemed  silly’-,  to  moor  one  off  Scilly,  I trow.  A 
lamp  could  be  added, — a brilliant  red  light, — ears 
and  eyes  appealed  to  each  cloudy  night.  Should 
a ship  foul  this  beacon,  no  harm  to  deplore, 
the  light  would  be  blighted ; bell  ring  as  before. 
In  Humanity’s  name,  yea  up,  dare,  and  do  • 
devise  and  contrive  to  savo  ships  and  crew. 
Lives,  precious  lives,  fast  sink  ’neath  the  waves ; 
men  not  to  be  spared  find  too  early  graves. 

R.  T. 


THE  ENFORCEMENT  OF  CHARGES  FOR 
PAVING. 

The  apportionment  among  owners  of  houses  of  the 
expenses  of  paving  streets  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
disputes  between  the  authorities  and  the  persons  called 
upon  to  pay.  The  local  authorities  have  power, — in 
the  Metropolis  at  least, — to  summon  any  persons  re- 
fusing to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  cost,  before  a 
magistrate,  but  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  in  such  a 
case  has  not  hitherto  been  defined.  A decision  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  (Nesbit,  appellant,;’.  Board  of 
Works  for  the  Greenwich  District,  respondents)  has  just 
been  given,  ruling  that  the  magistrate  before  whom  such 
a case  is  brought  has  no  power  to  decide  whether  such  a 
claim  is  just  or  not. 

The  appellant  had  been  summoned  before  a magistrate 
for  refusing  to  pay  21 1.,  the  amount  to  be  contributed  by 
him  towards  the  paving  of  a street  in  which  a house,  his 
property,  was  situated.  The  expenses  had  been  estimated 
by  the  Surveyor  to  tho  Board  at  4-17L,  and  the  appellant 
objected  that  the  apportionment  was  not  correctly  made, 
and  that  its  principle  was  not  right  and  fair.  The  respond- 
ents urged  that  the  magistrate  had  no  power  to  go  into  tho 
question  of  the  principle  on  which  the  apportionment  had 
been  made;  and  the  point  was  reserved  for  the  superior 
court. 

The  Court,  comprising  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  and 
Justices  Blackburn,  Mellor,  and  Field,  ruled  that  whether 
tho  apportionment  was  right  or  wrong,  the  magistrate 
could  not  review  the  principle  on  which  it  was  made. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Edinburgh. — The  filling  in  of  the  third  of 
the  series  of  stained  - glass  windows  for  the 
choir  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  is  completed. 
The  window  is  in  the  north  aisle,  and  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Steven- 
son, the  engineer  of  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
house and  other  similar  important  undertakings, 
the  inscription  being: — “In  memory  of  Robert 
Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G  S.,  Engineer  to  the 
Northern  Lighthouses ; born  at  Glasgow,  1772  ; 
died  at  Edinburgh,  1850.  Erected  by  his  sons’ 
1875.”  The  three  main  upright  lights  are  sub- 
divided by  a transom,  and  terminated  at  the  top 
with  flowing  tracery.  Throughout  the  three 
upper  compartments  the  design  is  illustrative  of 
“ The  Entry  into  Jerusalem.”  The  triumphant 
crowd,  bearing  aloft  their  palm-branches,  and 
strewiDg  the  ground  with  their  garments  and 
flowers,  form,  with  the  calm  central  figures  of 
our  Lord  and  his  attendant  Apostles,  an  effective 
composition.  In  the  tracery  are  angels  bearing 
scrolls,  with  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  “ Behold 
thy  King  cometh  unto  thee.  He  is  just,  and 
having  salvation,  lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass.” 
The  three  under  compartments  contain  respec- 
tively representations  of  Christ  purging  the 
Temple,  Christ  preaching  daily  in  the  Temple, 
and  Christ  commending  the  poor  widow  at  the 
Treasury.  As  in  the  former  windows,  the  design 
is  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the 
Restoration  Committee,  which  is  to  have  in  the 
choir  windows  a complete  illustration  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Herdman 
R.S.A.,  by  Messrs.  James  Ballantine  & Son 
George-street. 

Oundle. — An  additional  stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Peter’s  Church,  over  the 
west  door.  Viewed  from  the  chancel,  it  presents, 
in  the  left-hand  light,  a fnll-length  figure  of 
St.  Peter,  surmounting  the  text, — “ Feed  my 
lambs.”  In  the  right-band  light  is  the  figure  of 
St.  Panl,  representing  the  apostle’s  conversion. 
The  window,  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell, 
has  been  erected  as  a thankoffering  by  the  Rev. 
John  Creeser,  who  was  formerly  curate,  in  1870, 
to  the  late  vicar  of  Oundle. 

Worksop. — The  first  of  a series  of  Btained-glass 
windows  has  been  put  in  the  new  Church  of  St. 
John  by  Mrs.  Watkin,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Watkin,  of  London.  The  window  is  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  has  been 
erected  as  a memorial.  The  two  principal  figures 
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are,  Our  Saviour  standing  with  the  Book  of 
Life  in  His  hand,  and  with  the  print  marks  on 
the  nails  on  His  feet;  and  of  St.  John  leaning  on 
the  breast  of  Christ.  Underneath  are  two 
medallions  representing  Mary  coming  to  the 
Sepulchre,  and  finding  the  Saviour  missing;  and 
St.  John  and  our  Saviour.  The  artists  are 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  of 
Bloomsbury.  The  east  window  has  also  been 
filled  with  characters,  representing  the  leading 
traits  of  our  Saviour’s  life  (occupying  three 
panels)  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  C.  G.  S.  Foljambe, 
underneath  which  is  the  memorial  inscription. 

Stalybridge. — A stained  - glass  window,  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Mayer,  has  been  ereoted  at 
the  east  end  of  Dukinfield  chapel,  near  Staly- 
bridge. The  window  is  divided  into  three  lights, 
and  represents  tho  following  parables  : — The 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Sower,  the  Good  Samaritan, 
the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  the  Pharisee  and 
Publican,  and  the  Talents. 

Homcastle. — A stained-glass  window,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  vicar,  has  jnst  been  placed 
in  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  in  St.  Mary’s 
Chnrch.  The  subject  is  taken  from  the  life  of 
St.  Peter,  and  is  divided  into  three  compartments, 
with  suitable  texts  beneath  each  panel.  The 
south-west  light  represents  the  “ Call  of  St. 
Peter,” — “ Fear  not,  from  henoeforth  thou  shalt 
catch  men.”  In  the  oentre  is  tho  “ Charge,” — 

“ Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock  I will  build 
My  Church.”  In  the  north-west  is  “ The  De- 
liverance from  Prison,”. — “ Arise  up  quickly.” 

The  dress  of  St.  Peter  is  of  dark  green,  with  a 
lilac  mantle,  and  is  the  same  in  the  three  subjects. 

In  the  window-head  tracery  on  each  Bide  is  an 
angel  bearing  a scroll,  with  the  texts,  “ Feed  My 
Sheep,”  “Feed  My  Lambs.”  In  the  centre  is 
a half-size  figure  of  our  Saviour  lifting  up  His 
hand  in  blessing.  At  the  bottom  of  the  window, 
in  gold-coloured  letters,  on  a dark  ground,  is 
the  inscription.  Mr.  Preedy,  of  London,  sup- 
plied the  window. 

Leeds. — A stained-glass  window,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Rooke,  who  was  one  of 
the  patrons  of  the  Leeds  Parish  Churoh,  and  of  his 
widow,  has  jast  been  placed  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  gallery  of  the  church  by  the  members 
of  his  family.  The  whole  window  is  new,  the  old 
mnllion8  having  been  replaced  by  work  of  a some- 
what lighter  character,  although  the  general  style 
of  the  former  window  has  been  retained.  The 
glasshas  been  supplied  by  M.  Cappronier,  of  Brus- 
sels. The  new  window  is  divided  into  three 
principal  compartments,  the  smaller  lights  above 
being  filled  in  with  figures  of  aDgels  in  various 
attitudes  of  praise,  and  scrolls.  The  chief  centre 
compartment  represents  our  Lord  in  the  act  of 
his  Ascension,  and  the  scroll  in  connexion  with 
it  contains  the  passage,  “ Ye  shall  receive  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  npon  you.”  To 
the  right  the  Resurrection  is  depicted.  An  angel 
in  white  raiment  is  sitting  on  the  opened  tomb, 
and  the  scroll  contains  the  words,  “ He  is  risen  : 

He  is  not  here.”  To  the  left  our  Saviour  is  ad- 
dressing some  of  his  followers,  and  the  words  on 
the  scroll  are,  “ I am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.” 

Freemantle  ( Southampton ). — A coloured  win- 
dow has  recently  been  added  to  tho  west  end  of 
this  church,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Robert  5 
Ingram,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  by  Messrs. 
Bailey  & Mayer,  of  London.  In  the  upper  light 
is  represented  the  trial  of  Abraham’s  faith  in  the 
offering  up  of  Isaac.  In  the  four  lower  openings  1 
are  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel,  an  illustration  of  an  event  in  the  life  of 
each  of  them  being  depicted  underneath.  Several 
of  the  stone  pillar  capitals,  bosses,  and  corbels, 
in  the  interior  of  the  church  have  recently  been 
carved  in  floral  devices,  by  Mr.  Monday,  of  Free- 
mantle. 

Belton  ( Lincolnshire ).  — A stained  glass 
window  hai  recently  been  placed  in  the  north 
side  of  this  ancient  church,  making  the  fifth  in 
the  same  edifice.  It  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  R.  R.  Dixon,  J.P.,  and  is  tho  gift 
of  his  widow,  Mrs.  Dixon,  of  Beltoft.  Groups 
of  figures  represent  the  question  of  the  tribute- 
money  (Matt.  xxii.).  On  the  top  portion  of  the 
window  are  two  monograms,  containing  the 
letters,  “ R.  R.  D. — R.R.L.D.,”  and  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a representation  of  the  family  coat 
of  arms.  The  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Wailes,  Son,  & Strang,  of  Newcastle. 

Taunton. — A memorial  stained-glass  window 
has  been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  Cemetery 
Episcopal  Chapel,  TauntoD,  by  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
Rogers,  formerly  senior  curate  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Taunton,  and  now  vicar  of  Cranbourne,  Dorset, 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  Mr.  George  Rogers, 
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late  of  Roughmoor,  near  Taunton,  The  window  [ miles  from  Bovey  Tracey,  has  been  re-opened 
is  of  Flemish  workmanship,  having  been  executed  after  restoration.  About  a year  ago  Mr.  James 
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is  of  Flemish  workmanship,  having  been  executed 
at  Bruges,  and  consists  of  three  lights,  or  com- 
partments, the  subjects  illustrated  being  the 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension. 

Towcester. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
erected  in  this  church  by  Miss  Drayson,  of 
Pattishill  House,  in  memory  of  Ijer  brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Drayson.  It  is  placed  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  and  its  subject  is  the  Ascension. 
The  window  is  of  three  lights,  the  centre  light 
being  occupied  by  our  Saviour,  and  three 
disciples;  with  figures  of  the  eight  other  disciples 
filling  in  the  side  lights.  The  base  is  filled  in 
with  three  angels  holding  scrolls,  bearing  the 
words, — “ The  same  JesuB  which  is  taken  up  from 
you  into  heaven  shall  come  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.”  Messrs.  Ward 
& Hughes,  of  London,  were  the  artistp. 

Long  Sutton .• — A memorial  window  of  stained 
glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Adderley 
Howard,  has  just  been  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  the  nave  of  the  parish  church.  The  window 
is  divided  into  five  compartments,  each  division 
representing  two  types  or  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament.  The  artists  were  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Hughes,  of  London;  and  the  architect,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Smith,  Adelphi,  London;  the  masonry  being  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  W.  Brown,  of  Lynn.  The  cost  is 
about  600? 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Appleton  Wiske  ( near  Northallerton).—  This 
ancient  church  has  been  restored  and  reopened. 
The  original  walls,  south  doorway,  and  chancel 
arch  (the  latter  Early  Norman  work)  are  in  good 
preservation;  but  the  modem  roof,  gallery, 
windows,  pews,  and  flooring  were  very  dilapidated . 
The  ground  outside  having  gradually  been  raised 
above  the  plinth-course,  and  the  old  church 
being  neither  spouted  nor  drained,  the  place  was 
damp  and  cold.  The  old  walls  are  of  Osmotherlev 
h stone,  3 ft.  thick,  dressed  facework  inside  and 
I out,  and  some  curious  mural  inscriptions  were 
1!  discovered  on  removing  the  plaster,  which  are  now 
| made  visible.  The  old  gallery  has  been  taken 
9 down,  the  dilapidated  roof,  windows,  and  pews 
• removed,  and  the  ground  outside  lowered.  A 
new  traceried  open-timbered  roof  of  pitch  pine, 
and  new  traceried  windows  of  Early  English 
character,  glazed  with  obsoured  white  quarries, 
have  been  introduced.  The  seats  are  ODen 
benches  of  pitch  pine,  varnished.  The  gables 
have  been  raised,  and  a new  bell-turret  added 
the  old  bell,  dated  1621,  being  re-hung.  Much, 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Mr.  W.  Stead 
was  the  architect. 

Dudley. — The  corner-stone  of  a new  church 
has  been  laid  at  Dudley  with  full  Masonic 
| ceremonial.  The  church  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
I place  of  the  iron  church,  which  has  for  some 
B time  inadequately  supplied  the  requirements  of 
> the  crowded  neighbourhood  of  the  Docks  and 
» W elli  ogton  -road . Messrs.  Davies  & Middleton 
G are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  W.  Nelson  is  the 
I builder. 

1 Bracebridge. — The  restoration  of  the  Parish 

I Church  has  just  been  completed.  The  improve- 
( ments  consist  in  new  roofs,  floors,  and  seats 
n throughout;  cleaning  and  pointing  the  east  side 
; of  the  tower;  new  arcades  and  aisles  to  north 
B side  of  the  nave  and  chancel,— the  latter  for  the 
9 organ-room  and  vestry,  the  usually  monotonous 
j*|  Hue  of  lean-to  roof  being  broken  by  a small 
| gabled  transept,  containing  children’s  seats, 
il  The  roofs  are  tiled,  and  have  stone  copings  and 
J crosses.  The  ridge  tiles  are  copied  from  those 
fi  originally  used.  The  doors,  desk,  screens, 

vestry  fittings,  and  chancel  stalls  are  of  oak,  the 
Bi  remaining  fittings  of  deal.  The  alleys  are  paved 
li  with  4- inch  red  quarries ; the  chancel  with  orna- 
q mental  tiles.  A new  three-light  window  is 
tj  inserted  in  the  east  end.  Cathedral  rolled  glass, 
ij  in  small  squares,  in  varied  tints,  is  used  for  the 
glazing.  The  pulpit  and  reredos  are  of  stone. 

A new  base,  shafts,  and  caps,  have  been  added 
to  the  stem  of  the  font,  and  the  whole  fabric 
fi  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  repaired,  and 
ii  pointed,  except  three  sides  of  the  tower,  which 
i are  deferred  for  want  of  funds.  The  inner 
i surface  of  the  walls  and  the  spaces  between 
ithe  rafters  are  plastered.  The  warming  is 
a effected  by  Porritt’s  underground  stove  in°the 
mave,  with  pilot  stove  in  the  vestry.  The  work 
has  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

J.  T.  Pearson,  of  London,  who  is  architect  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  R. 
Young,  of  Lincoln,  was  the  builder  employed, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Chivers  the  clerk  of  the  works! 

II  Hennock  (Devon).  — This  church,  some  two 


-----  restoration.  About  a year  agu  uxr.  james 
Wills,  of  Teignmoutb,  formerly  a resident  in  the 
parish,  undertook  to  restore  at  his  own  cost  the 
inside  of  the  church.  The  works  consisted  of 
new  windows,  floors,  seats,  pulpit,  reading-desk, 
re-plastering  the  walls,  repairing  and  restoring 
the  ceilings,  removal  of  galleries,  opening  out  the 
tower  arch,  and  substitution  of  low  seats  for  high 
pews.  After  the  moulded  oak  ribs  of  the  aisle 
ceilings  had  been  repaired  and  cleaned,  the  poor 
and  bare  appearance  of  the  nave  ceiling,  induced 
Mr.  Wills  to  direct  the  introduction  of  new 
moulded  oak  wall-plates,  circular  and  longi- 
tudinal  ribs  and  carved  bosses  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  aisles.  A small  portion  of  the  nave 
ceiling  retains  a specimen  of  ancient  work,  con- 
sisting of  gilded  raised  stars  and  other  orna- 
ments, arranged  in  diaper  on  a blue  boarded 
ground ; this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  re- 
paired and  the  new  gilding  and  colouring  made 
to  harmonise  with  the  old.  The  tower  is  now 
divided  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a low 
glazed  screen  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower 
has  been  appropriated  for  a vestry.  The  walls  of 
the  tower,  of  good  ashlar  work,  were  left  in  their 
original  state,  but  devoid  of  plaster.  In  the 
south  wall  of  the  church  were  discovered  two 
doorways,  one  over  the  other,  the  lower  giving 
entrance  to  and  the  upper  exit  from  the  stair! 
case  to  the  rood-loft.  These  doorways  have 
been  opened  out  and  their  jambs  cleaned.  The 
seats  are  of  English  oak,  the  ends  moulded  and 
cut,  and  the  reading-desk  and  tower  screen  carved 
by  Mr.  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Wills  has  placed 
a stained-glass  window  in  the  south  aisle  in 
memory  of  his  two  sons,  and  has  also  borne  the 
expense  of  repairing  the  bells  and  their  cage. 
Mr.  John  Chudleigh,  of  Exeter,  was  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  R.  Collings,  of  Chudleigh,  the  contractor. 

Farley  (Wilts). — Through  the  munificence  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Fox  Strangways  (mother  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Ucheeter)  a reredos  has  recently 
been  erected  at  All  Saints’  Church,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect.  The 
church  itself,  constructed  of  brick,  is  interesting 
as  being  one  of  the  few  erected  in  this  country 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  new 
reredos  occupies  the  whole  of  the  east  end  (some 
22  ft.),  the  extreme  height  of  the  central  part,  or 
reredos  proper,  being  about  9 ft.,  and  of  the 
wings  or  sides  some  5 ft.  6 in.  The  material 
used  in  the  constructional  part  is  Caen  stone, 
but  polished  Devonshire  marble,  alabaster,  and 
mosaio  have  been  largely  used  in  its  embellish- 
ment. Over  the  altar  are  three  panels,  in  which 
are  mosaics  from  Signor  Salviati’s  studio. 
These  are  flanked  by  pilasters  of  polished 
Derbyshire  alabaster,  and  the  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a cornice,  taking  a semicircular 
shape  in  the  centre,  and  having  carved  palerce 
underneath.  On  either  side  of  the  altar-table 
are  panels  of  inlaid  Torquay  marbles.  The  wings 
are  panelled  with  Devonshire  polished  marble, 
in  dressings  of  Caen  stone,  against  which  and 
supporting  the  same  are  alabaster  columns,  sur- 
mounted by  capitals,  ornamented  by  paterce. 
The  reredos  has  been  made  and  placed  in  situ  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Walsall. — The  new  church  of  St.  George  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
The  building  is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  It 
is  arranged  to  accommodate  677  adults,  and  con- 
sists of  a nave,  with  clearstory,  98  ft.  9 in.  long, 
54  ft.  high  to  the  apex,  and  29  fc.  6 in.  wide! 
divided  by  five  arcades  for  aisles,  north  and 
south,  each  9 ft.  3 in.  wide,  and  makiog  the  total 
internal  width  53  ft.  The  chancel  is  402l  ft. 
long,  and  20  ft.  wide,  with  an  organ-chamber  on 
the  south  side,  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a 
carved  stone  soreen,  and  vestries  on  the  north 
side.  Entrance  will  be  obtained  by  a doorway 
and  porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  and  an 
entrance  and  porch,  surmounted  by  a tower 
and  spire,  165  ft.  high,  on  the  north  side ; but 
the  erection  of  the  north  porch,  tower,  and  spire 
is,  for  the  present,  deferred.  The  exterior  is 
built  in  coursed  rubble  work,  with  local  lime- 
stone, with  facings  of  Codsall  and  Penkridge 
stone.  The  interior  faces  of  the  walls  are  of 
local  bricks,  banded  into  the  stone  and  plastered, 
with  the  exception  of  tho  plinths  and  a few 
bands  of  bricks  about  1 ft.  wide,  which  are  of 
pressed  bricks,  pointed  ; as  are  also  the  relieving 
arches  over  the  arcades,  windows,  &o.  The 
internal  facings  are  in  Bath  stone,  except  the 
piers  to  the  arcades,  which  are  of  York  stone, 
the  capitals  being  carved.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles,  excepting  beneath  the  seats, 
which  is  wood.  The  roofs  are  of  pitch  pine, 
that  of  the  nave  being  open  timbered,  and  that 


of  the  chancel  boarded  and  painted.  The  whole 
is  covered  with  red  Broomhall  tiles.  The  win- 
dows are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  of  several 
tints.  The  internal  fittings  are  all  open  benches 
of  pitch  pine.  A heating  apparatus  has  been 
put  in  by  Haden  & Son,  of  Stourbridge.  The 
structure  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  James 
Adkins,  of  Walsall,  from  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Griffiths,  architect, 
Stafford.  Its  cost,  exclusive  of  the  tower  and 
spire,  and  the  site,  which  was  given  by  Lord 
Hatherton,  is  upwards  of  7,0001. 

Shedfield. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  to  be  erected  here  was  laid  on  the  24th 
ult.  by  Mr.  Frederick  Townsend,  late  of  Shed- 
field.  The  church,  which  will  bo  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  is  to  seat  1,000  people,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  when  completed  it  will  cost 
little  short  of  4,0001.  At  present,  however,  only 
the  nave  and  chancel  will  be  built.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  John  Colson,  of  Winchester ; and  the 
builder  Mr.  T.  R.  Knight,  of  Wickham.  When 
the  new  church  is  taken  into  use,  the  old  one 
will  be  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  devoted 
to . the  erection  of  a parsonage-house  on  an 
adjacent  site,  which  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Townsend. 

Luddington. — This  little  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  renovation,  the  expense  of  which 
has  been  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  south  aisle  and  porch,  with  a 
west  tower  and  spire.  The  architecture  i3 
chiefly  of  the  Tudor  style,  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  there  are  the  remains  of 
thirteenth-century  work  in  the  buttresses  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  windows  of  the 
chancel.  The  tower  is  a small  one,  and  upon 
this  a new  spire  has  been  erected.  The  roofs  are 
all  new.  The  gurgoyles  have  been  restored,  and 
also  the  parapets.  The  seats  are  chiefly  new, 
and  the  old  ones  still  in  use  have  been  restored. 
The  floor  has  been  taken  up,  and  re-laid  with 
Yorkshire  stone,  and  the  windows  have  been 
restored  and  newly  glazed.  The  exterior  stone- 
work  has  also  been  re-pointed  and  that  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  has  been  restored.  The 
old  chancel,  which  was  of  modern  construction 
but  in  a dilapidated  condition,  has  been  taken 
down,  and  a new  one  erected.  The  old  windows 
have  been  re-inserted,  and  an  east  window  has 
been  erected  to  harmonise  with  the  whole.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
and  there  are  new  seats,  pulpit,  and  reading! 
desk,  carved  English  oak  having  been  used 
generally.  The  altar  is  surmounted  by  a reredos 
painted  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell,  of  London,  repre! 
senting  the  Crucifixion.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter, of  London,  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Allen,  builder 
of  Leicester,  at  a cost  of  about  2,500?.  Mr! 
Lucas  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Willoughby . — This  church,  dedicated  to  Sfc. 
Mary,  having  been  restored,  has  been  re-opened 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  vicar  of  Bradford,  for- 
merly Bishop  of  the  Mauritius.  While  the  former 
architectural  character  of  tho  building  is  still 
retained,  internally  a great  change  has  been 
effected.  The  chancel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
from  the  foundations,  the  walls  of  its  predecessor 
having  been  only  9 ft.  high,  with  regular  bam 
roof,  flat  plastered  ceiling,  with  wooden  east 
window.  This  has  given  place  to  a light  and 
airy  chancel,  with  a “cradle  roof”  of  stained 
pitch  pine,  and  a four-light  east  window,  with 
stone  mullions  and  tracery;  the  only  relics 
of  the  past  that  have  been  retained  being  the 
sedilia  and  piscina,  which  have  been  refixed  in 
the  south  wall.  An  organ-chamber  has  also  been 
added  to  the  chancel,  occupying  the  site  of  what 
was  formerly  used  as  a vestry.  A doorway  on 
the  south  side  and  a belfry  door  have  been 
stopped  up,  and  the  plaster  which  formerly 
covered  the  outer  walls  has  been  taken  off,  and 
the  granite  work  re-pointed.  Several  of  the 
windows  have  been  restored  with  new  mullions 
and  tracery.  The  planking  and  leadwork  of  the 
roof  of  the  nave  are  new,  as  is  also  the  roof  of 
the  north  aisle.  The  high-back  pews  have  given 
place  to  low  open  pews  of  stained  pitch  pine,  and 
the  floor  of  the  nave  and  chancel  has  been’ laid 
with  flagstones,  bordered  with  black  and  red 
Minton  tiles.  A carved  oak  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  have  been  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  arch.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  at  a cost  of  1,500?.  Mr.  Smith,  of  John- 
Btreet,  Adelphi,  London,  was  the  architect;  and 
the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Osborne,  Bros., 
builders,  Leicester. 

West  Derby. — The  memorial  stone  of  tho 
“Thornton”  chancel  and  chapel,  in  enlargement 
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of  St.  James’s  Church,  West  Derby,  has  been  laid 
by  Mrs.  John  Chorley  Reade,  of  The  Elms,  West 
Derby.  The  additions  will  consist  of  the  entire 
reconstruction  and  extension  eastward  of  the 
chancel  arch  of  the  present  church,  viz. A 
chancel  41  ft.  by  22  ft. ; a north  aisle,  26  ft.  by 
15  ft.;  a corresponding  aisle  on  the  south  side, 
appropriated  as  the  organ -chamber  and  large 
vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  The  chancel 
arch  will  rest  on  two  massive  red  marble  pillars, 
and  will  be  flanked  with  smaller  arches  into  the 
aisles,  the  whole  embraced  by  the  wide  single 
span  roof  of  the  nave  of  the  church.  The 
chancel  will  nnite  with  the  aisles  on  either  side 
by  means  of  a triple  arcade  resting  on  red  marble 
pillars.  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel  is  to  be 
finished  in  wood  graining,  with  moulded  ribs 
and  carved  bosses,  with  a cornice  and  frieze. 
A quintuplet  window  fills  op  the  eastern 
gable.  This  window  will  be  filled  in  with 
stained  glass,  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 
Below  the  window  will  be  a reredos  of  Caen 
stone,  alabaster,  and  marble,  in  five  panels. 
The  benches  for  the  choir  will  be  of  oak,  carved 
and  moulded.  Besides  the  work  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church,  the  west  end  will  be  entirely  re- 
modelled. The  designs  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  W.  & J.  Hay,  architects.  Messrs.  Jones 
& Sons  are  the  contractors,  Mr.  Barker  doing  the 
mason  work,  Mr.  Holt  the  plumbing,  &c.,  and 
Mr.  RogerBon  the  carving. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dorchester. — The  Wesley ans  of  Dorchester 
having  decided  upon  building  a new  place  of 
worship,  consequent  on  the  smallness  of  the  old 
chapel  in  Durngate-street,  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  W.  S.  Allardyce,  of  Fordington,  archi- 
tect; and  the  contract  of  Messrs.  Davis  & Son, 
of  Dorchester,  builders,  was  accepted,  their  esti- 
mate amounting  to  about  3,000 l.  The  site  of 
the  building,  which  is  of  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  is  in  South.street,  where  it  has  a 
frontage,  one  side  of  the  structure  running 
for  some  distance  parallel  with  Durngate-street, 
The  front  is  composed  of  Bath  stone,  in  which 
is  Introduced  an  admixture  of  Ridgway  stone. 
Over  the  entrance  is  a carved  arch,  and  here  a 
fine  triple-light  window  is  inserted,  filled  with 
plain  glass.  The  seats,  which  are  open,  are  con- 
structed of  pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished, 
and  there  is  accommodation  for  400  worshippers, 
the  children  being  seated  in  a gallery  over  the 
entrance.  The  floor  of  the  ohapel  is  laid  with 
Portland  stone,  bordered  with  tesselated  tiles 
from  the  Poole  Pottery  Company.  The  pulpit  is 
of  oak,  carved.  The  building  is  very  light,  the 
windows,  with  the  exception  of  an  oriel  window 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  being  all  filled  with 
plain  glass.  A school-room  is  attached,  with 
various  other  rooms  for  the^  teachers,  meetings 
of  classes,  &c. 

Liverpool.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Welsh  con- 
gregation, now  worshipping  in  Arkwright-street, 
Everton,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Richard  Davies, 
M.P.  The  site  of  the  new  building  is  at  the 
angle  of  Shaw-street  and  Stony-hill,  fronting  the 
grass  plot  in  front  of  Everton  Toffee-house.  The 
ground-plan  comprises  a nave  60  ft.  long  and 
33  ft.  wide;  two  transepts,  16  ft.  by  7£  ft.  ; 
organ  chamber,  13  ft.  by  6 ft. ; vestibules  and 
entrances,  8 ft.  wide,  with  an  end  gallery  over 
the  same,  projecting  9 ft.  into  the  body  of  the 
church.  The  interior  of  the  roof  will  be  wagon- 
headed with  moulded  pitch-pine  ribs  and  beams 
intersecting  below  the  plastering.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  for  450  persons.  The  pews 
and  other  internal  fittings  will  be  of  pitch  pine, 
worked  clean  and  varnished.  All  the  entrances 
■will  bo  laid  with  tiles.  The  windows  will  be 
glazed  with  cathedral  glass  having  coloured 
borders.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  Bangor 
slates  in  two  colours.  The  walls  will  be  built  of 
brick ; the  front  and  one  side  will  be  lined 
externally  with  Yorkshire  parpoints,  and  all  the 
dressings  will  be  of  Stourton  stone.  Most  of  the 
windows  will  have  two  lights,  with  quartrefoil 
between  at  the  heads.  The  transepts  will  have 
large  triple  windows.  The  front  elevation  will 
have  a central  gable  and  two  wings,  the  junction 
of  the  two  presenting  a bold  buttress  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other  an  octagonal  turret  carried 
up  into  a spirelet  70  ft.  in  height.  The  school- 
room will  be  47  ft.  by  33  ft.,  and  11  ft.  in  height ; 
and  there  will  also  be  a classroom  and  caretaker’s 
cottage.  The  building  will  be  enclosed  with  a 
low,  battlemented  wall  and  iron  railings.  The 
style  adopted  is  Geometrical  Gothic.  The  archi 


tect  is  Mr.  Richard  Owens.  The  estimated  cost, 
exclusive  of  land,  is  about  3.000J. 

Macclesfield.— On  the  1st  inst.the  new  Trinity 
Wesleyan  Chapel  here  was  opened.  The  site  of 
the  building  is  the  highest  part  of  the  ground 
facing  the  west  wings  of  the  Infirmary  in  Cum- 
berland - street.  The  style  is  Gothic ; the 
material  used  is  Tegsnose  and  Hollington  stone. 

The  tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  corner  are 
a height  of  130  ft.  In  the  front  central  gable, 
which  adjoins  the  tower,  and  rises  to  a height  of 
62  ft.,  is  the  principal  entrance,  which  has 
moulded  jambs,  columns  and  carved  capitals, 
moulded  and  carved  arch,  and  vestibule  windows 
on  each  side.  One  of  the  gallery  entrances  also 
forms  a feature  to  the  front,  the  other  gallery 
entrance  being  under  the  porch  at  the  base  of 
the  tower.  Over  the  principal  entrance  is  a 
five-light  window,  with  traceried  head  and 
stained  glass  border.  At  the  back  are  vestries 
and  school-rooms,  forming  side  gables.  The 
length  of  the  interior  (exclusive  of  orchestra 
recess  at  one  end,  and  children’s  gallery  at  the 
other)  is  76  ft.,  and  the  width  50  ft. ; the  chapel 
affording  accommodation  for  1,000  worshippers. 

The  roof  is  formed  of  pitch  pine  beams  and 
supports,  having  a semicircular  ceiling  in  the 
centre.  The  outlay  has  been  about  8,0001. 

Mr.  George  Roylance  was  the  principal  con- 
tractor, and  the  subcontractors  were:— Mr. 
Firth,  for  the  stonework  ; Mr.  Davis,  the  plumb- 
ing;  Mr.  Wood,  gas-fitting  and  ironwork;  and 
Mr.  Williams,  the  varnishing.  The  decorative 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  H.  & S. 
Chandley,  Warrington.  The  architect  was  Mr. 

C.  O.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool. 

Wakefield.— Seeing  the  necessity  for  a larger 
school  and  place  of  worship,  the  members  of 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  some  time 
ago  resolved  to  erect  a new  chapel  and  school  at 
a°cost  of  about  2,7001.,  to  be  conducted  on  the 
voluntary  principle — all  sittings  free.  A sit9  at 
the  corners  of  Hatfield  and  Saville  streets  was 
secured,  and  on  the  5th  inst.  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid.  The  main  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing will  be  by  a broad  flight  of  steps  from 
Saville-street..  The  body  of  the  chapel  will  be 
68  ft.  long  and  39  ft.  wide,  and  will  seat  about 
450  adults  ; at  one  end  will  bo  a gallery  capable 
of  seating  200  children,  making  a total  of  650 
sittings.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  rapid 
fall  of  Saville-street  to  place  under  the  body  of 
the  ohapel  five  class-rooms,  large  school-room, 
kitchen,  heating-chamber,  and  other  rooms, 
water-closets,  &c.,  which  are  entered  almost  on 
a level  with  the  school-room  floor  from  the  door- 
way at  the  lower  end.  At  each  end  of  the 
building  from  this  floor  extends  a stairoase  to 
th9  chapel  floor,  the  one  at  the  left  hand  being 
continued  to  tho  gallery.  The  minister’s  vestry 
is  placed  on  the  mezzanine  floor.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Gothic,  adapted  to  tho  require- 
ments of  the  plan.  The  roof  will  be  of  mode- 
rately high  pitch  ; part  of  the  principals,  exposed 
to  view,  will  be  dressed  and  varnished,  and  will 
rest  upon  stone  moulded  corbels.  The  building 
will  be  faced  with  red  pressed  brick  outside,  with 
half  stone  dressings  and  blue  Staffordshire  brick 
string-courses.  The  seats  will  be  radiating  on 
plan.  Mr.  F.  Simpson  was  the  architect;  and 
the  work  has  been  let  to  the  following  con- 
tractors Brick,  Messrs.  Flower,  Brothers; 
joiner,  Mr.  Charles  Squires  ; plumber,  Mr. 
Brooke;  slater,  Mr.  Rycroft ; plasterer,  Mr. 
Charles  Driver;  and  painting,  Mr.  George 
Strafford. 

New  Wortley  (Leeds).—  On  the  31st  ult.,  Mr. 
Charles  Watson  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  New  Wortley.  The 
new  edifice,  the  site  for  which  adjoins  the  present 
one,  will  be  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
the  sty  le  adopted  being  the  Early  Gothic.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  on  the  ground  floor 
for  53  4,  and  in  the  galleries  for  391,  making  a 
total  of  925  sittings.  The  chapel  will  have  an 
open  - timbered  roof,  boarded,  stained,  and 
varnished,  and  will  be  well  lighted.  The  present 
building  is  to  be  made  into  schoolrooms,  and  will 
be  connected  with  the  new  one  by  a conidoi, 
living  the  scholars  direct  communication  to  the 
Galleries  without  going  through  the  body  of  the 
chapel.  The  building  is  to  be  inclosed  by  a 
boundary  wall  and  palisades,  and  the  outlay  is 
estimated  at  3,8001.  Messrs.  W.  Perkins  & Sons 
are  the  architects.  ^ , 

Reading. — A new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
erected  on  a portion  of  the  site  of  the  late 
Union  Workhouse,  in  Thorn-street,  has  been 
opened.  The  building  is  raised  about  8 ft.  above 
the  street  level,  so  as  to  obtain  space  for  school 
and  class  rooms  under  the  chapel.  It  has  thus 


been  necessary  to  excavate  only  about  4 ft.  or 
f,  ft.  The  chapel  is  32  ft.  wide  by  about  50  ft. 
long,  and  will  accommodate  about  290  to  300 
persons,  and  galleries  can  readily  be  placed,  if 
necessary,  at  the  sides  and  end.  The  chapel 
is  fitted  up  with  open  seats,  and  a rostrum  or 
raised  platform  for  the  minister  having  open 
ornamental  balustrades  in  front,  and  a reading- 
desk.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  a 
Romanesque  character,  and  is  faced  with  red 
brick,  with  white  brick  and  Bath  stone  dress- 
ing. The  cost  was  about  1,2001.,  exclusive  of 
fittings  of  school  and  class-rooms.  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  of  Reading,  was  the  architect ; and  Mr. 
Reavell,  of  Windsor,  the  builder. 

Great  Sampford.—1 The  old  Baptist  chapel  here 
was  a very  uncomfortable  place.  The  walls 
were  of  lath  and  plaster ; it  had  a double  roof 
running  from  side  to  Bide  ; its  width  was  38  ft., 
length  32  ft.  Inside  was  a flat  ceiling,  16  ft.  from 
the  ground-floor.  Two  wooden  pillars  stood  in 
the  centre,  to  prevent  the  roofs  from  falling  in. 

A gallery,  containing  four  rows  of  seats,  ran 
along  three  sides  of  the  building.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year  the  front  wall  was  observed  to 
be  giving  way,  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to 
build  a new  chapel.  Mr.  J.  Ward,  of  Saffron 
Walden,  architect,  accordingly  prepared  plans  of 
a chapel,  with  350  sittings,  and  a schoolroom 
behind  for  eighty  children.  This  chapel  will  be 
33. r ft.  wide  by  47  ft.  long,  the  sides  red  brick 
with  white  rustics,  the  front  white  brick  with  red 
rustics.  There  will  be  two  entrance-doors  in 
front.  The  walls  are  to  be  20  ft.  high.  It  is  to 
have  a gallery  across  the  front,  and  the  roof  open 
to  the  collar-beam.  Facing  the  gallery  will  be 
the  minister’s  platform,  with  baptistery  in  front, 
raised  18  in.  above  the  ground-floor.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  G.  Whiffen,  Saffron  Walden,  whose  tender 

is  795 1.  , 

Abingdon.— On  the  28th  ult.,  the  Wesleyan 
Trinity  Church,  in  the  Albert  Park,  and  which, 
during  the  last  eighteen  months,  has  been  in 
course  of  erection,  was  formally  opened  for  public 
worship.  The  building,  upon  which  about  /001. 
have  been  expended,  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  contiguous  to  it  a school  and 
a chapel-keeper’s  residence  have  also  been  built. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  ■ 
organ-chamber,  minister’s  vestry,  tower  and  spire 
at  the  north-west  corner  and  south  porch.  The 
clear  length  of  the  nave  is  72  ft.,  and  the 
width  37i  ft. ; the  width  across  the  transepts 
is  66  ft.,” and  the  chancel  is  34  ft.  by  17  ft. 
Tho  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  nave  is  it. 
The  walls  are  built  of  native  rag  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  spire  is  also  of 
Bath  stone,  and  rises  to  a height  of  128  ft.  All 
the  timber  work  and  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine, 
and  the  heating  is  with  Woodcock’s  patent 
apparatus.  The  sohool-room  is  65  ft.  long,  L2  It. 
wide,  and  28  ft.  high.  There  are  also  two 
infants’  galleries,  and  two-  class-rooms,  with  the 
usual  offices.  The  work  has  been  earned  out 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodman, 
architect,  Reading,  by  Mr.  King,  of  Abingdon, 
and  Messrs.  Symms  & Co.,  of  Oxford,  builders ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Rogers,  plumber,  Abingdon. 


The  Law  of  Master  and  Apprentice.— 

At  the  monthly  Petty  Sessions  at  Eaeingwold, 
on  the  15th  inst.,  before  Mr.  F.  Swales,  Captain 
Waite,  and  the  Hon.  Payan  Dawnay,  a youth 
named  Thomas  Smith  was  summoned  for  having 
absented  himself  from  the  service  of  William 
Rymer  Belt,  builder  and  stonemason,  Crayke, 
near  Easingwold.  The  defendant  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  complainant  for  three  years, 
the  master  being  under  the  impression  that 
Smith  was  his  apprentice.  Defendant  thought 
differently,  however,  and  on  the  26th  of  May  last 
left  his  work  and  refused  to  return . Mr.  W atson, 
who  appeared  for  the  complainant,  said  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  bench  to  decide 
whether  a certain  writing  (produced)  was  an 
indenture  of  apprenticeship  or  an  agreement  for 
service  for  the  time  being.  Mr.  Crumble,  in 
defence,  contended  that  the  document  was  an 
ordinary  apprentice’s  indenture,  that  instead  oi 
bearing  a stamp  value  2s.  6d.  it  had  only  been 
stamped  with  a sixpenny  stamp,  and  that  unless 
the  complainant  would  consent  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  101.  his  case  must  fall  through.  The  magis- 
trates, being  of  opinion  that  the  agreement  was 
an  indenture  of  apprenticeship,  and  invalid  with- 
out the  stamp,  dismissed  the  summons.  It 
transpired  during  the  hearing  of  the  case  that 
Inr^e  numbers  of  apprentices  in  the  district, 
having  been  similarly  “ bound,”  could  at  once 
i leave  their  masters  with  impunity. 
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UNSANITARY  DUBLIN  IN  1875. 

Dublin  improves  in  public  buildings  in  a few 
of  her  leading  thoroughfares,  but  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  old  city  in  its  once  fine  busi- 
ness  and  private  streets  is  woe-begone.  Streets 
that  half  a century  since  could  boast  of  a wealthy 
gentry  and  a sprinkling  of  nobles,  are  now  from 
end  to  end  let  in  tenements.  Even  twenty-five 
years  since  several  of  the  streets  to  which  we 
allude,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  city 
flanked  on  each  side  with  well-built  red  brick  five^ 
story  mansions,  were  inhabited  by  merchants,  pre- 
lates,  lawyers,  and  renowned  public  men,  and  the 
hall-doors  of  these  mansions  now  swing  ajar  from 
early  morn  till  night  to  accommodate  the  outs  and 
ins  of  a dozen  of  families,  who  crowd  their  floors 
rom  basement  to  attic.  The  tenement  lodger 
having  invaded  the  finest  streets,  is  preparing  to 
shoot  round  the  corners  of  the  grand  old  public 
squares,  and  as  we  looked  upon  the  palatial 
dwellings  there  a few  days  since,  we  almost  con- 
cluded that  melancholy,  and  something  worse 
had  marked  them  for  her  own.  Dublin  is  a 
semi. deserted  city,  the  streets  and  pathways  are 
never  crowded  as  they  were  once,  and  save  some 
public  incident  of  note  is  occurring,  one  wonders 
how  the  host  of  small  shopkeepers  and  business 
people  live,  for  their  business  seems  of  a dead- 
alive  sort.  To  be  sure,  the  publichouses  and  taverns 
have  a look  of  noisy  trade  and  garish  show,  but  the 
heart  of  Dublin  is  broken  and  hollow,  and  the  keen 
M-ail  of  her  many  miseries  is  heard  upon  the  winds. 
In  a word,  Messieurs,  the  capital  of  Ireland  is 
municipally  murdered,— her  traders  are  pressed 
to  the  earth  with  the  weight  of  taxation,  and  her 
working  population  in  front  and  back  Btreets,  1 
lanes  and  alleys,  are  poisoned  by  foul  air,  and 
encompassed  by  fouler  dirt.  We  boldly  dial- 
Jenge  a denial.  We  have  traversed  the  city 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  and  her  outlying 
townships,  which  now  contain  what  should 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  who  have  fled 
from  it  to  escape  taxation  and  dirt ; and  every- 
where we  have  visited  within  the  city  we  have 
met  with  similar  pictures  of  decay,  neglect, 
.and  dirt.  Nuisances  abound,  and  obstructions 
block  the  way;  projects  are  rife,  but  sanitary 
action  is  almost  nil,  or,  at  best,  make-believe 
Jeffort.  The  street  that  is  boasted  of  as  the  finest 
Dm  Europe  had  tons  of  dirt  on  its  surface;  it  is  in 
a bad  state  of  repair,  full  of  ruts,  and,  when  not  I 
seen  enveloped  in  blinding  dust,  it  is  found 
covered  with  mud  and  muddy  pools,  under  the 
action  of  a storm-shower,  or  the  watering.  I 
parts  of  its  corporate  custodians.  Leaving 
us  streets,  we  passed  into  the  oouncil- chamber 
or  hall  of  the  rulers  of  the  streets  on  a meeting. 

' ay,  and»  as  a visitor,  we  saw  the  same  want  of 
order  and  business  in  the  proceedings  as  we 
witnessed  in  the  management  of  the  city  with- 
out. The  purification  of  the  Liffey  and  the.  main 
Jraiuago  questions  were  the  questions  before 
, -he  house,  but  there  was  “ no  house  ’’—not  suf- 
l icient  to  constitute  a quorum — until  an  hour 
I ifter  the  appointed  time.  When  business  com. 
Onencedat  last,  it  was  evident  that  there  were 
t lobbies  to  be  ridden,  and  more  than  one  party 
i rad  spokesman  of  a party  were  determined  to 
nave  matters  their  own  way.  In  fact,  the  town-  1 
X ouncil  meeting  was  a meeting  for  edification  of 
I he  few  and  the  disgust  of  the  many;  and  it 
nded,  as  many  meetiugs  end  in  that  hall,  by 

pferences  back,  amendments,  and  adjournments, 
i bus  has  the  subject  of  the  purification  of  the 
gnffey  been  bundled  and  bandied  about  for  years 
liy  the  cross-purposes  of  men  personally  inte- 
■isted  in  their  party  moves,  and  utterly  oblivious 
C3  to  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants, 
id  The  present  thrice-amended  main  drainage 
apheme,  which  the  Corporation  cannot  carry  out 
i iw  without  an  amended  Bill,  is  utterly  beyond 
[ ie  power  of  the  city  to  carry  successfully 
Brough,  under  its  present  weight  of  taxation, 
rilhich  amounts  to  nearly  10s.  in  the  pound.  Were 
i e interception  of  the  sewage  effected  by 
ftralltl  sewers,  even  then  the  health  of  the 
vity  would  be  far  from  what  is  needed.  Before 
Ide  intercepting  sewers  are  constituted,  the  house 
J;d  street  drainage  of  Dublin  need  lookin'*  to. 

'4  may  with  truth  be  said  that  hundreds  of  the 
ireets  and  thousands  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
flople  are  in  a far  worse  sanitary  condition  than 
Mb  Liffey , and  the  state  of  the  latter  is  bad 
though  indeed.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ? The 
linage  connected  with  many  of  the  old  houses 
Dublin  lead  nowhere  or  are  choked  up,  and 
B house  drainage  of  some  of  the  modern  cheap 
. tidings  in  the  skirts  of  the  city  is  a mere  make- 
ieve.  In  the  back- streets  and  lanes  slops 
ies,  cabbage. leaves,  stable  manure,  and  worsen 


nuisances  are  to  be  found  upon  the  streets,  not 
lying  for  hours,  but  sometimes  days,  before  they 
are  carted  away  by  the  few  scavengers  employed. 
Many  of  the  men  who  sweep  the  streets  we 
found  to  be  utterly  broken-down  creatures, 
scarcely  able  to  hobble  along  with  their  brooms 
and  shovels,  and  naturally  trying,  whenever 
opportunity  afforded,  to  kill  time  as  softly  as 
they  could.  We  repeat  that  many  of  these 
sweepers  are  long  past  their  labour,  and  it  is 
questionable  indeed  if  it  be  a charity  to  employ 
them  at  the  ratepayers’  expense  at  the  kind  of 
work  they  are  unable  to  perform. 

The  sewers  that  discharge  their  volume  of 
hlth  into  the  river  are  not  the  only  nuisances 
that  pollute  the  Liffey.  On  either  side  of  the 
river  we  witnessed  the  tumbling  in  of  solid 
matter.  Day  and  night  hawkers  of  fish  and 
vegetables  pitch  their  offal  into  the  river,  watch- 
ing a favourable  opportunity  for  getting  rid  of  it. 
At  night  much  more  refuse  from  premises  along 
tbe  line  of  the  river  is  quietly  got  rid  of,  and 
winked  at. 

Any  person  who  walks  down  the  line  of  quays 
on  either  Bide  will  notice  steaming  water  of 
various  hues  issuing  from  some  of  the  sewers. 
When  the  tide  is  low,  this  hot  water,  which 
comes  from  some  manufacturers’  works,  falls  on 
the  thick  oozy  mud  uncovered  on  the  foreshores 
and  up  issues  a thick  feetid  or  pestilential  par- 
boiled  stench,  indescribable  and  perfectly  sta<*. 
gering  and  suffocating.  The  tributaries  of  the 
Liffey,  the  Camac  and  Poddle— empty  hourly 
into  the  former  an  untold  amount  of  the  most 
toul  and  variously  commingled  filth;  and  from 
above  Island-bridge,  and  between  it  and  ICing’s- 
bndge,  sundry  foul  discharges  from  privies  and 
otber  structures  are  cast  or  find  their  way  into 
the  Liffey.  Added  to  this,  there  are  other 
nuisances  not  taken  cognisance  of,— those  which 
are  discharged  from  some  hundred?  of  vessels  and 
boats  in  the  harbour  at  a time  when  the  tide  is 
coming  up  the  river.  There  should  be  a port 
and  docks  regulation  in  respect  to  ship  nuisances, 
and  the  time  and  way  for  casting  them  out.  It 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  whenever  the  inter, 
cepting  sewers  are  completed ; for  if  ship-nuisances 
be  allowed,  it  only  ought  to  be  at  the  time  of  the 
receding  tide.  The  Liffey,  though  much  narrower 
than  the  Thames,  has  been,  for  long  years  for 
nearly  three  miles  of  its  length  an  embanked 
river.  This  work,  however,  was  executed  durim* 
the  time  of  the  old  Corporation  ; but  since  the 
‘reformed  corporation  ” came  into  office  under 
the  Irish  Municipal  Reform  Act,  thirty-four  years 
ago,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  and  the 
river  has  not  improved.  The  state  of  the  river 
between  Carlisle-bridge  and  King’s-bridge  has 
yearly  grown  worse  and  worse,  and  the  water, 
which  was  pleasant  to  boat  upon  once,  and 
tolerably  transparent  even  in  the  heart  of  the 
oity,  is  muddy  and  sickening  now  to  the  sight 
and  Bmell. 

The  provision  of  public  abattoirs  or  slaughter- 
houses was  agitated  more  than  a dozen  years 
since,  and  recommended  by  the  engineer  of 
the  Corporation,  but  they  are  still  unprovided, 
the  local  body  still  continuing  to  perpetuate 
i the  old  private  licensing  system,  and  at  this 
moment  slaughter-houses  are  being  established 
[ at  the  back  of  some  of  the  busiest  thorough- 
fares.  The  markets,  with  one  or  two  excep. 
tions,  are  unfitted  for  their  purposes,  and 
are  without  proper  sanitary  appliances.  The 
localities  of  some  are  decayed  and  dirty,  and  the 
markets  partake  of  the  same  character.  Iadeed, 
some  of  the  old  meat  and  other  markets  were 
deserted  altogether  long  jpnee,  and  butchers, 
poulterers,  fishmongers,  and  greengrocers  are 
scattered  all  over  the  city  and  suburbs.  The 
public  squares  of  Dublin,  whose  opening  we 
advocated  in  these  pages  some  years  ago,  are  still 
exclusive  of  the  people  as  a body.  St.  Stephen’s, 
green,  the  largest  and  finest,  if  opened  for  all 
would  be  a great  boon,  and  daily  admittance  for 
the  children  of  the  poor  of  the  overcrowded  pur- 
lieus of  Cuff  e-street,  South  King-street,  Stephen- 
street,  and  other  adjacent  localities,  would 
help  to  win  back  the  colour  to  their  cheeks,  and 
give  strength  to  their  weak  lungs.  With  good 
public  squares  north  and  south  of  the  city,  the 
Corporation  was  some  time  ago  moving  in  the 
matter  of  a people’s  park.  The  squares  should 
be  opened  first,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hoenix  Park,  really  a magnificent  one,  though 
rather  out  of  town,  there  is  no  free  park 
bandy  for  the  masses.  Swimming-baths  are 
wanted  badly  north  and  south  of  the  city, 
and  the  Corporation  have  been  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  providing  them  by  allowing 
the  old  city  basins  or  reservoirs  to  be  con- 1 


verted  into  swimming-baths,  but  this  movement 
they  opposed.  Their  excuse,  unlike  the  old 're- 
servoirs,  would  not  hold  water.  The  gas  supply 
of  Dublin  fora  considerable  time  past  has  been 
very  bad,  and  when  occasionally  a little  better  it 
is  not  uniform.  The  price  charged  recently  to 
the  consumers  was  exorbitant,  and  led  to  much 
angry  feeling  and  newspaper  protests.  The 
Dublin  Sanitary  Association,  a volunteer  body 
have  performed  some  useful  labour  these  two 
years  past,  by  the  visitations  of  their  officers 
and  their  sanitary  reports,  but  the  Public  Health 
Committee  of  the  Corporation  have  thrown 
every  obstacle  in  their  way  instead  of  aidin'* 
them  and  thanking  them  for  their  voluntary 
labour.  The  sanitary  staff  of  the  Corporation 
is  partly  made  up  by  police  constables  or 
sergeants  of  police,  who  are  said  to  be  in  some 
instances  the  owners  of  some  of  the  worst 
tenement  rookeries  in  Dublin;  vile  manure- 
depots  are  still  maintained  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  city,  which  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  foster  a plague.  It  can 
hardly  be  for  the  profit  made  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  manure  that  they  are  still  retained,  despite 
repeated  remonstrance.  The  water  of  Dublin  i3 
fairly  good,  but  the  poor  often  suffer  for  the 
want  of  a continuous  supply,  and  in  many  of  the 
tenement  houses  the  receptacles  for  holding  it 
are  small  or  out  of  repair,  and  often  in  a foul 
state. 

• u°iDm  Up’  th<3  sanitary  condition  of  Dublin 
is  bad  as  a whole ; the  greater  portion  of  the 
o d city  is  in  dirt,  and  fast  hastening  to  ruin  ; a 
third,  perhaps,  of  the  city  is  on  the  improve  as 
tar  as  public  buildings  and  shop  architecture  are 
concerned,  but  the  outlying  townships  possess 
the  larger  part  of  the  gentry  and  others  who 
wou!d  have  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  fashion 
ot  the  city,  had  Dublin  been  municipally  better 
ruled.  This,  theD,  is  a slight  picture  of  unsani- 
ary  Dublin  of  to-day.  Of  her  improvements  in 
an  architectural  and  building  direction,  we  may 
speak  again,  and  of  her  appearance  and  progress 
under  other  aspects.  She  does  not  'lack 
resources.  There  are  genius,  science,  art,  and 
skilled  handicraft  in  her  possession,  but  she 
moves  slowly  at  best.  Her  own  sons  will  not 
give  her  health,  because  her  councils  lack  a right 
spirit,  and  the  commonweal  seems  sacrificed1  to- 
self. 


PROPOSED  SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILE 
CHILDREN. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  the  Hampstead  and  Clapton 
Asylums  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
under  consideration  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
obtaining  designs  and  estimates  for  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  school  for  imbecile  children  at 
Dartford,  and  they  now  recommended  that  these 
be  obtained  by  a competition  of  six  selected 
architects,  and  that  the  following  be  invited  to 
send  in  designs,  viz.:  Messrs.  Pennington  & 
Bndgen,  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough,  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Harston,  Messrs.  AVyatt  & Salter,  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Henry  Currey.  The  report  was 
adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Currie  and 
the  Board  afterwards  adjourned. 


SERIOUS  FIRES. 

Shortly  before  midnight,  on  the  16th  inst. 
the  joinery  establishment  of  Messrs.  Dryden  & 
Son,  Gallo wgate,  Newcastle,  were  discovered  to 
be  on  fire.  On  the  Gallowgate  side  the  workshops 
are  only  separated  from  two  rows  of  dwelling- 
houses  by  a single  wall,  and  when  the  fire  began 
to  assume  an  alarming  appearance  the  tenants 
there  at  once  removed  their  furniture  into  the 
street.  Women  and  children  ran  about  half- 
naked,  presenting  a scene  of  great  confusion. 
About  half. past  twelve  o’clock  the  roof  of  part 
of  the  workshop  fell  in,  and  the  firemen  then 
prevented  the  flames  spreading  to  the  adjoining 
workshops.  ° 

A fire  broke  out,  on  the  17th  inst.,  on  the 
woodwork^  of  the  new  bridge  across  the  Tyne 
between  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.  The  bridge 
has  been  building  for  several  years  past,  and°t 
was  expected  to  be  completed  in  two  years’ 
time.  It  has  cost  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
million.  Sir  William  Armstrong  & Co.  had  god 
up  half  of  the  ironwork  for  the  swing  portion  of 
the  bridge,  which  was  supported  by  a wooden 
staging  200  yards  long,  and  it  was  feared  that 
when  the  staging  was  completely  burnt  the 
massive  ironwork  would  fall  into  the  river  and 
endanger,  if  not  pull  down,  the  temporary 
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bridge.  We  are  glad  to  learn,  however,  that  the 
iron  of  the  bridge  has  not  ;been  damaged,  and  [ 
little  delay  will  take  place  in  its  completion.  I he 
damage  is  estimated  by  the  commissioners  at 
not  more  thon  8,0001.,  a considerable  portion  ot 
which  is  covered  by  insurance.  One  man  fell 
from  a height  of  95  ft.  and  was  killed. 

The  Excise  Board  Stores,  Dublin,  and  about 
fifteen  houses  adjoining,  oaught  fire  on  the  18th 
inst.,  and  the  entire  of  Chambers-street  was 
consumed.  Several  barrels  of  whisky  were 
seized  by  the  mob,  and  the  military  and  police 
had  to  be  called  out  to  protect  the  property.  A 
large  quantity  of  whisky  on  fire  ran  along  the 
streets.  At  the  least  estimate,  300,0001.  worth 
of  property  has  been  destroyed.  Four  deaths 
have  arisen  from  the  excessive  drinking. 

On  the  22nd  inst.,  a weaving  mill,  situate  in 
Newhall-lane,  Preston,  worked  and  owned  by 
Messrs.  Emery  & Dyson,  cloth  merchants,  of 
Manchester,  was  burned  down  between  four  ana 
five  in  the  morning.  The  damage,  which  is 
covered  by  insurance,  is  estimated  at  2U.UUUI., 
and  a hundred  hands  will  be  thrown  out  ot 
employment.  


DEMOLITION  OF  DOCTORS’  COMMONS. 
The  musty  old  buildings  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Knightrider-street,  known  as  Doctors’  Com- 
mons, will  be  cleared  away  within  the  next  ten 


mons,  Will  De  Oieaiuu  anaj  ” 

days  or  a fortnight,  when  the  former  depository 
of  untold  “last  wills  and  testaments”  will  be  a 


THE  INSTITUTE  SOIREE. 

The  annual  soirie  of  tho  Royal  Institute  of 
Architects  took  place  on  Wednesday  last  at  the 
rooms  in  Conduit-street.  There  was  a large 
attendance,  and  in  the  upper  rooms  as  good  a 
display  as  usual  of  objects  illustrating  various 
classes  of  design  connected  with  architecture. 
Among  furniture  specimens  was  a buffet  from 
the  design  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  Eastlake,  and 
one  or  two  good  specimens  of  the  same  class  of 
furniture  were  sent  by  two  or  three  well-known 
firms.  Messrs.  Minton  contributed  some  fine 
specimens  of  artistic  pottery,  and  the  art  of 
Salviati  was  beautifully  illustrated  in  some  small 
but  really  artistic  specimens  of  glass  work. 
Japanese  stuffs  were  rather  in  force,  and  one  or 
two  very  fine  specimens  of  this  work  were  feo  bo 
seen.  Among  the  drawings  lent  for  tho  occasion 
we  noticed  some  of  Mrs.  Marrable’s  clever  and 
artistic  architectural  subjects  in  water  colour, 
and  some  good  little  drawings  by  Miss  Thorny- 
croft,  especially  “ China  Mania.”  Mr.  Blomfield 
exhibited  a series  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery 
designs  for  a church  in  process  of  restoration. 

Visitors  were  received  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
the  president,  in  the  up-stairs  rooms ; the  rooms 
below  being  occupied,  as  usual,  for  refreshment 
and  promenade.  The  band  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  played  a selection  of  music  during  the 
evening,  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  F. 
Godfrey. 


Edgington  & Summerbell,  of  Windsor;  and  the 

builder  is  Mr.  H.  Liddiard,  of  Slough,  whose 
contract  is  4451.  


tenement  of  the  past.  On  Tuesday  Messrs. 
Horne,  Eversfield,  & Co.  sold  the  building 
materials  of  the  houses  and  premises  until 
recently  occupied  as  part  of  the  principal 
registry  of  the  Court  of  Probate.  The  buildings 
consist  of  four  houses  in  Knightrider-street,  and 
one  at  the  rear  of  them,  abutting  upon  Queen 
Victoria-street,  together  with  another  separate 
structure  in  the  rear,  containing  the  strong 
room,  in  which,  for  so  many  years  past,  the 
documents  containing  the  bequests  of  our  fore- 
fathers were  safely  and  securely  deposited,  ine 
materials  were  divided  into  seventy-nine  lots, 
and  the  aggregate  produoe  of  the  musty  and 
tumble-down  old  structures  was  a little  more 


PRESERVATION  OF  NAILS. 


Bra,— Having  a very  large  malt-kiln,  I am  desirous, 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper,  of  ascertain- 
ing the  safest  means  of  preserving  the  nails  which  fasten 
the  laths  and  slates  on  tho  roof.  The  sulphur  from  the 
drying-kilns  is  acting  to  such  an  extent  on  the  nails  as  to 
eat  them  entirely  away,  leaving  the  laths  and  slates 
quite  loose.  I was  thinking  ot  plastering  underneath 
with  weather  lime  as  a preventive.  If  you  can  inform 
of  any  better  remedy  I shall  esteem  it  a great  favour. 


COLOURING  STONE. 


Sib  —In  answer  to  your  correspondent  of  Saturday 

tumble-down  old  structures  was  a little  more  I last  ■’«  Hussar,”  I beg  to  say  that  the  “ petnfyingliqtucl 

tumDie  oownu  h beyond  the  or  » solution  of  silica " will  serve  his  purpose.  One  cwt. 

than  6001.,  which  was  pernapa  y will  cover  from  120  to  150  square  yards,— three 

real  value.  As  soon  as  the  site,— which  extends  win  cover  irom 


real  value,  ah  buuu  no  ^ 

in  a southward  direction  from  Kmghtnder. 
Btreet  to  Queen  Victoria-street  — is  cleared,  it 
will  be  immediately  sold  for  building  purposes, 
and  it  is  eipeoted,  will  realise  a considerable 
sum,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a frontage  to 
Queen  Victoria-street  as  well  aB  to  Knightnder- 
street.  In  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings 
Knightrider-street  will  be  materially  widened 
and  improved,  the  frontage  being  set  back  8 It. 
beyond  the  present  line  of  elevation.  Already 
several  new  blooks  of  substantial  buildings  have 
inst  been  completed  at  the  east  end  of  the  street, 
extending  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  old  Probate 
Court  buildings  about  to  be  removed  ; and  it  is 
understood  that  the  new  structures  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  to  be  cleared  will  be  uniform  with 
them. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  EXCURSION 
TO  WALLINGFORD  AND  DORCHESTER. 

The  Newbury  Field  Club  and  its  sister  society 
in  the  county— the  Berkshire  Archeological  and 
Architectural  Association— having  selected  the 
same  route  for  their  outing  this  month,  a joint 
excursion  to  the  above  places  was  made  on  the 
16th  inst.  The  Newbury  Field  Club  comprised, 
some  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  left  New- 
berry at  9.33  a.m.  by  a train  which,  on  arriving 
at  Reading,  was  attached  to  a special  train  occu- 
pied  mainly  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
“Berkshire”  Association,  who  numbered  about 
forty,  and  proceeded  to  Wallingford,  where  Mr. 
Kirkby  Hedges  and  other  local  gentlemen  gave 
a cordial  reception  to  the  visitors.  Mr.  Hedges 
then  conducted  the  party  through  the  town  to 
his  residence,  Wallingford  Castle,  which  occu- 
pies a pleasant  and  elevated  position.  Here 
refreshments  were  served.  Mr.  Hedges  then  led 
the  way  to  a small  building  in  the  grounds 
appropriated  as  a museum,  the  contents  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Roman  and  British  antiquities 
found  at  various  times  on  the  site  of  the  Castle 
and  its  surroundings.  The  party  were  next  con- 
ducted to  a ruin  described  as  the  site  ot  the 
College  of  St.  Nicholas  (or  King’s  Free  Chapel), 
founded  in  1327,  the  history  of  which  wa?  given. 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  then  addressed  the 
assemblage  at  considerable  length  on  the  an. 
tiquity  of  the  Castle  and  of  Wallingford.  Mr. 
Hedges  next  pointed  out  the  ruins  of  a building 
known  as  the  “Queen’s  private  Chapel.  I he 
company  then  walked  to  St.  Leonard  s Church, 
with  regard  to  which  a few  words  were  said  by 
the  Rev.  W.Milward,  who  pointed  out  the  mat  ks 
of  the  fire  during  Cromwell’s  time,  as  presented 
in  the  stone-work.  The  party  then  proceeded  to 
Dorchester,  and  alighted  at  the  Abbey  Church, 
on  which  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  W.  C.  Macfarlane) 
read  a lengthy  paper ; after  which  Mr.  Parker 
described  its  chief  architectural  features.  A 
paper  was  also  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Adams,  on 
St.  Birinus,  with  whose  name  the  old  church  was 
associated.  An  excellent  dinner  was  provided 
by  Mr.  Staples,  of  Newbury,  and  the  party 
returned  to  Reading  about  7.20  p.m. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  COUNTY  BRIDGES 
IN  CHESHIRE. 

NICHOLAS  V.  MAKSLAND. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  gave  judgment  in  this 
case  on  the  12th  inst.  It  was  an  action  brought 
against  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macclesfield  to  recover  damages  for  the 
destruction  of  some  bridges  whioh  were  carried 
away  by  the  overflow  of  water  from  ornamental 
lakes  on  the  property  during  heavy  rains.  It 
was  tried  at  the  Chester  Assizes  some  time  ago, 
when  a verdiot  was  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  who 
represented  the  county  authorities,  the  amount 
of  damages  awarded  being  4,0001.  Subsequently 
a rule  nisi  was  obtained  calling  on  the  plaintiff 
to  show  cause  why  the  verdict  Bhonld  not  be  set 
aside.  The  case  was  argued  some  time  after- 
wards, and  the  Court  now  gave  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  defendant. 

Baron  Bramwell  (by  whom  judgment  was 
delivered)  said,  he  held  the  view  that  the  de- 
fendant had  done  nothing  wrong  and  infringed 
no  right,  and  that  she  could  no  more  be  held 
liable  for  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  by  the 
bursting  of  the  banks  under  the  circumstances, 
than,  as  counsel  had  said,  she  could  have  been 
held  liable  for  their  destruction  by  an  earth- 

qUThe  other  learned  judges  concurred,  and  the 
rule  was  made  absolute,  judgment  being  given  for 
the  defendant. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cinderford. — N e w national  schools,  in  con- 
nexion  with  a mission-room,  erected  by  the 
Yicar  of  St.  John’s  Church,  have  been  opened 
in  this  parish.  The  larger  room  has  been  so 
arranged  that  Divine  service  can  be  held  there- 
in, and  the  Bishop  has  licensed  it  for  that  pur- 
pose.  On  the  day  of  opening  only  the  main 
room  waB  completed,  the  olass-room  being  un- 
covered. The  building  has  been  constructed  of 
native  red  brick,  relieved  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  main  room  gives  a clear  space 
of  70  ft.  6 in.  by  18  ft.,  with  separate  porohes 
for  girls  and  boys,  this  being  a mixed  school. 

An  infants’  room  has  been  provided,  30  ft.  by 
19  ft.  8 in.,  and  is  arranged  at  right  angles  to 
the  larger  room.  At  the  end  of  the  first  men- 
tioned is  a recess  with  raised  floor,  having  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  shutters  by  which 
it  can  be  closed  off  from  the  large  room  daring 
the  week,  and  form  a chancel  on  Sundays.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  E.  Jones,  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  builder  Mr.  J.  Heavens,  of  Cinderford. 
The  contract  was  8481.,  exclusive  of  extras. 
Accommodation  has,  been  provided  for  221 
children.  . , . . 

ChaVaey  (Slough).— A new  infants  school  is 
being  built  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  present 
schools,  to  accommodate  100  children.  Very 
little  alteration  to  the  present  buildings  will  be 
involved,  merely  a few  improvements  being 
made  in  the  ventilation,  and  some  of  the  out- 
houses pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  The  play- 
ground will  be  divided  by  a wall  and  gate  into 
two  portions,  one  for  the  girls  and  infants,  and 
the  other  for  the  boys.  The  new  building  will 
be  constructed  of  grey  stock  brick,  with  Bath 
stone  and  red  brick  dressings  to  the  windows, 
and  it  will  be  made  to  assimilate  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  present  schools.  The  exist- 
ing boys’  and  girls’  schools  together  were 
capable  of  accommodating  162,  the  average 
attendance  being  138,  viz.,  75  boys  and  63  girls. 
There  were  on  the  books  94  infants,  and  the 
only  accommodation  for  them,  separate  from 
the  girls’  school,  was  a class-room  capable  of 
accommodating  45  at  the  most,  and  into  which 


Jisctllatua. 


aoeommodatiDg  45  at  the  most,  ana  into  w—  r-i™ 
were  crowded  70.  The  architects  are  Messrs,  one. 


Warrington  Hospital,  Infirmary,  and  j 
Dispensary. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  j 
foundation-stone  of  a now  hospital,  infirmary,  | 
and  dispensary  for  Warrington,  was  performed 
on  the  5th  inst.  by  the  ex-mayor,  Mr.  J.  R.  Pick-  j 
mere.  The  new  building  is  estimated  to  cost  , 
about  7,0001.  Accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  between  thirty  and  forty  patients.  Mr.  j 
Hatton,  of  Hatton,  has  endowed  the  institution  ■ 
with  a sum  of  10,0001.,  and  two  of  the  principal! 
donors  to  the  building  fund  are  Mr.  Greenall.l, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Peter  Walker,  each  of  whose  ■. 
names  appears  in  the  subscription  list  for  1,0001. : 
The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Pier- 1 
point,  Hughes,  & Pierpoint,  of  Warrington  and 
Widnes,  and  were  sent  in  to  the  building  com-  i 
mittee  in  competition  with  other  architects,  lhe 
builders  are  Messrs.  Gibson  & Son,  of  Warrington.:) 
The  style  of  architecture  will  be  plain  Eliza-i 
bethan.  The  plan  has  been  considered  underl: 
four  heads, -viz.,  1.  The  hospital,  or  indoori 
patients’  apartment;  2.  The  dispensary,  or 
department  for  outdoor  patients;  3.  Lhe  aa-. 
ministrative  or  part  of  building  devoted  to; 
cooking  and  domestio  purposes;  and,  4.  ine 
wash-house,  laundry,  drying-stove,  Ac.  IM 
peculiar  shape  of  the  land  has  had  much  to  d 
with  the  form  of  the  buildings,  and  rendered  itr 
somewhat  difficult  to  give  to  the  divisions  then 
proper  aspect.  However,  by  adopting 
pavilion  plan  for  the  hospital,  the  other  portion! J 
fell  into  their  proper  places  better  than  tn  , 
otherwise  would  have  done. 

A Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Home.— The  Dis 

senters  in  Rome  have  apparently  determined  t 

beard  the  Hon  in  his  den,  the  Douglas  m In 
hall  It  will  be  recollected  that  a Baptist  cbapl, 
was  very  recently  opened  nnder  the  shadowy 
the  Vatican,  and  following  upon  this,  it  is  sta 
that  the  Wesleyans  are  also  going  to  banc u 
new  chapel  there.  The  plans  have  been  select! 
and  the  site  is  Ssed,  and,  according  to  a bcotc 
paper,  the  structure  is  to  be  a very  handson 
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Elwes's  Safety  Slate. — The  improvement  in 
Blate  pavement,  patented  by  Mr.  El  wes,  is  designed 
to  obviate  some  of  its  few  drawbacks.  It  con- 
sists in  cutting  grooves  or  channels  in  the  surface 
of  the  slabs,  by  appropriate  machinery,  arranged 
in  different  patterns,  according  to  the  positions 
in  which  the  slabs  are  to  be  laid.  These  channels 
give  a firm  foothold  in  all  weathers,  whence  the 
name,  “ Safety  Slate”;  they  allow  rain-water  to 
run  off  as  fast  as  it  falls,  thus  providing  a dry 
pavement,  even  during  rain,  and  by  breaking  up 
the  surface,  produce  a play  of  light  and  shade, 
which  ontirely  relieves  the  dull  deadness  of 
common  slate  paving ; and,  by  the  due  arrange- 
ment and  adaptation  of  various  patterns,  may  be 
mado  to  yield  a highly  ornamental  and  artistic 
result.  The  grooves  are  made  of  various  seotions, 
V-shaped,  trough-shaped,  segmental,  &c.,  and 
deep  or  shallow  as  may  be  dosired.  They  are 
also  arranged  in  a variety  of  different  ways. 
Thus  the  centre  of  a courtyard  may  consist  of  a 
boss,  ornamented  with  a series  of  intersecting 
circles,  resembling  the  engine-turning  on  a watch. 
This  may  be  enolosed  in  a square  of  plain  slab, 
surrounded  by  a border  of  the  lozenge  pattern, 
alternating  with  strips  of  plain  slab,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  the  invention  opens  up  quite  a new  field 
m “ decorative  paving,”  at  a cost  much  below 
;hat  at  which  similar  effects  can  be  produced 
ay  other  materials.  Slate  slabs  possess  great 
id  vantages,  and  Mr.  Elwes  has  certainly  increased 
ihem. 

The  Late  Mr.  Elihu  Rich.  — An  earnest 
vorker  and  much  esteemed  man  has  passed 
° his  rest.  Mr.  Rich  was  one  of  those  who 
vrote  and  laboured  much  without  his  name 
appearing,  but  still  ho  has  written  several  works 
n his  own  name,  the  last  being  the  history  of 
he  late  war,  entitled  “ Germany  and  France  : a 
lopular  History  of  the  Franco-German  War  of 
870-71,”  published  by  Cassell,  and  he  was 
ngaged  at  the  time  of  his  illness  in  preparing  a 
fife  of  Wilberforce.  He  worked  twenty  years 
3r  the  firm  of  Smith  & Elder,  and  edited  their 
tonthly  Circular  fer  India.  The  list  of  his 
arious  contributions  to  periodicals,  besides  edi- 
orships,  would  be  too  long  to  givo  here.  One  of 
is  more  important  labours  was  the  voluminous 
ndex  to  the  “Arcana”  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
hich  has  been  truly  called  a digest  rather  than 
n index,  and  Professor  Bush  characterised  it  as 
grand  work,  and  an  enduring  monument  of 
ldgment  and  diligenoe.  A severe  and  distres- 
ng  illness,  causing  suffering  day  and  night  fc  r 
ight  weeks,  cut  Bhort  Mr.  Rich’s  career,  and  he 
spired  on  the  11th  June,  at  Margate,  where  he 
as  taken  as  a last  hope  of  recovery.  He  was 
arn  on  8th  of  October,  1818,  and  leaves  a 
idow  and  nine  ohildren. 


London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
ociety.  — At  the  ovening  meeting  of  this 
ocicty  on  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Waller 
the  chair,  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cass  read  a 
iper  on  “The  Church  and  Parish  of  South 
imms.”  Mr.  Cornelius  Walford  read  a paper 
i “Measures  for  Protection  against  Fire  in 
ondon  in  Early  Times.”  Mr.  Walford  also 
itered  into  the  history  of  fire  insurance  com- 
mies and  various  proposed  patents  for  fireproof 
hidings.  Around  the  walls  were  illustrative 
■awings  and  prints  lent  by  Mr.  John  E.  Gardner. 
)me  of  them  are  well  known,  but  among  the 

Irities  were  original  drawings  of  the  destruction 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  taken  on  the  spot, 
stober,  1834;  drawing  of  the  destruction  of  the 
1 Custom  House,  1814;  drawings  of  fire- 
Wjgines  and  fire-escapes,  1748;  Hollar’s  views 
Ji  the  1666  fire;  the  fire  in  1769  of  Covent- 
(flrden  Theatre,  showing  the  burning  of  that  part 
91  the  piazza  never  rebuilt;  a drawing  (1834) 
ethe  fireman’s  dog  who  used  to  run  from  one 
Kjition  to  another  to  arouse  the  men;  and 
liawings  showing  the  old  scarlet  uniform  of 

Is  fire  brigade.  We  have  before  now  spoken 
Mr.  Gardner’s  remarkable  and  interestin'? 
lections. 


Northern  Architectural  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Northern  Architec- 
tural  Association  was  held  in  the  Old  Castle, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
15th  inst.,  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle  in  the  chair.  The 
secretary  (Mr.  Olliver)  read  the  annual  report, 
which  showed  that  the  number  of  members  was 
now  fifty-seven,  being  an  increase  on  the  previous 
year.  The  financial  position  of  the  society  was 
stated  to  be  most  satisfactory.  Some  corre- 
spondence from  kindred  societies  was  read, 
suggesting  that  all  the  provincial  Architectural 
Associations  should  unite  with  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  so  as  to  form  one  united 
body,  each  association,  ' owever,  still  retaining  its 
local  powers.  The  corres^  ondence  was  referred  to 
the  committee  to  bring  u a report  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  secretary  rOj  :>rted,  in  reference  to 
correspondence  with  the  C >rporation  of  New- 
castle as  to  their  surveyor’s  accepting  private 
praotice,  that  the  town-olerk  had  informed  him 
that  the  Town  Improvement  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  had  given  notice  to  their 
respective  surveyors,  namely,  Mr.  Fulton  and 
Mr.  Lamb,  that  for  the  future  neither  they  nor 
their  assistants  were  to  take  any  private  prac- 
tice whatever. 

Withdrawal  of  the  Ancient  Monuments 

Sill. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  17th  inst., 
in  reply  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  that  last  year  he  stated,  on 
behalf  of  the  Treasury,  the  objections  they  en- 
tertained to  the  Bill  then  introduced  by  the  hon. 
baronet.  When  the  hon.  baronet  this  Session 
introduced  a Bill,  which  was  substantially  the 
same,  he  (not  being  able  to  be  present)  asked 
his  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to 
repeat  in  substance  the  objections  which  he 
urged  a year  ago.  He  could  not  hold  out  any 
prospect  to  the  hon.  baronet  of  his  being  able  to 
support  the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  but  consider- 
ing the  interest  which  had  been  expressed  on  the 
subject,  and  having  regard  to  the  vote  taken  on 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  he  should  be 
ready  to  consult  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
autumn  in  order  to  see  whether  the  object  of  the 
hon.  baronet  oould  in  any  way  be  attained.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  said  that  after  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  he  would  not  perse- 
vere with  his  Bill  in  tbe  present  session.  He, 
therefore,  moved  that  the  Order  for  Committee 
on  the  Bill  be  read  and  discharged.  This  was 
done  and  the  Bill  withdrawn. 


Plants  in  the  Soil.— At  the  Salford  County 
Court,  on  the  15th  inst.,  before  Mr.  J.  A.  Russell 
Q.C.,  judge,  Willian  Henry  Bird,  of  18,  Albert’ 
street,  Manchester!  sued  John  Taylor,  brick- 
maker  and  builder,  Urmston,  for  the  sum  of 
SI.  15s.,  the  value  of  three  vines.  On  the  9th 
March  last  there  was  a sale  by  auction  at  the 
defendant’s  house  in  Urmston,  and  the  plaintiff 
purchased,  just  as  it  stood,  the  greenhouse  and 
its  contents.  When  he  came  to  take  the  plants, 
flowers,  &c.,  away  he  found  that  the  vines,  instead 
of  being  planted  in  a box,  as  he  had  imagined, 
were  embedded  in  the  soil,  and  the  landlord  re- 
fused to  allow  him  to  remove  them.  Hence,  he 
sought  now  to  recover  from  the  defendant  the 
value  of  the  vines.  The  judge  said  that  the  law 
was  thus  : — Whatever  was  planted  in  the  soil 
became  part  of  the  soil,  and  could  not  be  re- 
moved. The  plaintiff  would  be  non-suited,  and 
would  perhaps  be  wiser  in  the  future  not  to  pur- 
chase at  a sale  anything  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved. 

Costs  of  School  Buildings. — From  a Par. 
liamentary  return  which  has  just  been  issued, 
we  gather  that  the  following  sums  respectively 
represent  the  estimated  cost  of  school-buildings 
for  each  child  (including  sites)  in  the  places 
named : London,  152.  7s.  2£d. ; Liverpool, 
121.  10s.  Old. ; Manchester,  131.  2s.  l^d. ; Birm 
ingham,  111.  9s.  ll$d. ; Bristol,  71.  15s.  Ofd. 
Newcastle,  121.  13s.  2£d.;  Sheffield,  91. 14s.  2£d. 
Leeds,  111.  Os.  HJd. ; Brighton,  121.  3s.  8fd. 
Bradford,  221.  14s.;  Huddersfield,  121.  16s. 
Leicester,  91.  19s.  Ofd. ; Halifax,  11 1.  16s.  0£d.  , 
and  Nottingham,  91.  12s.  lOd.  In  London  and 
Bradford  the  purchase  of  sites  increased  the  cost 
per  child  by  about  51. ; in  the  other1  towns  the 
additional  expense  averages  21.  3s.  per  head. 
Up  to  the  30th  of  April  last  the  number  of  Board 
schools  for  which  loans  from  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  had  been  sanctioned  was 
941 ; and  the  total  amount  so  expended  on  school 
buildings  in  Board  districts  to  the  same  date  is 
4,021,4181. 


iThe  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute. 
Ilfull  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
i »nday  evening,  at  the  house  of  the  Society  of 
; ts,  instead  of  the  Society’s  apartments,  10, 
ihelphi. terrace.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.’ 

d a paper  on  “ The  Etruscan  Language.” 
8,‘er  stating  the  causes  which  had  made  this 
: 'guage  so  long  a mystery,  the  lecturer  gave 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet, 
l of  the  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
iguage  which  is  supplied  by  the  bilingual  in- 
ptions.  He  then  gave  an  account  of  the 
' 3£bed  dice>  which  he  held  to  be  the  key  to 
j i Etruscan  secret. 


Earthquakes.— Mr.  Percival  J.  Brine,  M.A., 
says, — “ On  my  return  from  Mount  Ararat,  I 
stopped  at  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids,  to  witness 
the  Transit  of  Venus,  on  Wednesday,  December 
9,  1874.  Ten  days  before  the  event,  whilst 
living  at  Cairo,  I predicted  to  some  people  there, 
and  to  whom  reference  can  be  made  if  neces- 
sary, that  there  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
Transit,  certainly  (observe  the  word  certainly') 
be  an  earthquake  at  half-past  seven  o’clock  on 
the  same  evening  (the  Transit  itself  was  over  at 
a quarter  to  nine  in  the  morning),  and  that  it 
would  be  felt  at  Alexandria  as  well  as  Cairo. 
The  whole  affair  came  to  pass,  and  I saw  and 
felt  it  myself ; the  only  thing  in  which  I made 
the  least  mistake,  was  in  the  hour.  I predicted 
half-past  seven,  and  the  shock  really  took  place 

at  half-past  eight  o’clock Earthquakes 

(which  are  but  thunderstorms  underground)  are 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  gases 
upon  the  gases  of  the  earth,  and  the  passage  of 
Venus  across  the  sun  would  naturally  cause  a 
chill  or  contraction  of  those  gases.  Here  we 
have  the  earthquake.” 

The  Manchester  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

The  questions  in  dispute  with  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  carpenters’  and  joiners’  trades  are 
settled.  The  award  of  the  umpire,  Mr.  S.  Pope, 
is  that  the  working  hourB  are  reduced  to  fifty- 
two  during  ten  months  of  the  year.  The  former 
working  hours  during  that  period  were,  from  the 
20th  of  February  to  the  20th  of  October,  fifty- 
four  hours  and  a half ; from  the  21st  of  October 
to  the  20th  of  November,  and  from  the  20th  of 
January  to  the  19th  of  February,  fifty-two  hours. 
The  rate  of  wages  is  increased  from  8d.  to  8£d, 
per  hour,  winter  and  summer.  The  old  rule  in 
respect  of  overtime  remains  unchanged. 

Traffic  in  Tooley-street.— Mr.  D.  Munro, 
the  inspector  of  nuisances,  reported  to  the 
St.  Olave’s  Board  of  Works  last  week,  that 
38,059  vehicles  had  passed  Tooley-street  in  one 
week  at  the  top  of  the  street,  and  21,840  near 
the  Grammar  School.  The  stoppages  at  the  top 
of  the  street  amounted  to  six  hours  and  16£ 
minutes,  and  at  the  other  end  62  hours  and  nine 
A minutes. 


The  Masonic  Buildings  Company,  North- 
ampton.— This  company,  formed  of  members  of 
the  Pomfret  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  having  pur- 
chased the  remaining  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
old  Saracen’s  Head,  more  recently  known  as  the 
Temperance  Hotel,  Abington-street,  have  deter- 
mined to  erect  thereon  a Masonic  Hall  and  other 
buildings.  The  building  will  consist  in  the  first 
instance,  of  two  houses  and  shops  in  front,  open- 
ing to  the  street,  with  centre  corridor,  7 ft.  wide, 
between  the  two  shops,  leading  up  to  the  Masonic 
premises  in  the  rear.  It  is  intended  to  make  the 
lodge-room  a handsome  apartment.  The  walls 
will  be  decorated  with  Masonic  devices.  The 
total  cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  purchase  of 
the  ground,  the  fittings  and  decorations  of  the 
hall,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  upwards  of  3,5002. 
The  buildings  will  be  erected  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  E.  F.  Law  & Sons. 

Horton  Church  (Windsor). — The  restora- 
tion of  the  chancel  of  this  interesting  little 
church,  whioh  was  commenced  by  the  late  rector, 
has  been  nearly  completed.  The  style  is  Early 
English,  the  material  used  being  grey  Kentish 
ragstone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
memorial  stone  over  the  grave  of  the  poet 
Milton’s  mother  has  been  raised  and  paved  round 
with  tesselated  tiles.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Harley,  builder,  of  Slough, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Brandon,  of 
London.  Milton  came  to  reside  at  Horton  in 
1632,  after  taking  his  degree  as  master  of  arts 
at  Cambridge.  The  Comus,  in  1634,  and  tho 
Lycidas,  in  1637,  were  written  by  Milton  at 
Horton  ; and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  tho 
Arcades,  L ‘Allegro,  and  11  Penseroso  were  also 
composed  there. 

A Royal  Sculptor.  — Count  Gleichin,  the 
Queen’s  cousin,  who  has  taken  up  sculpture  as  a 
profession,  is  now  engaged  on  a statue  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  king’s 
birthplace,  Wantage,  by  Colonel  Lloyd-Lindsay, 
M.P.  The  figure  will  be  of  colossal  size,  and  has 
one  hand  resting  on  a battle-axe,  tho  other 
holding  a roll  of  parchment.  The  Count,  being 
of  a royal  lineage,  has  the  privilege  of  using  as 
a studio  a building  which  forms  a part  of  St. 
James’s  Palace. 


Laying  the  Foundation  of  a Temperance 
Hall  at  Bishop  Auckland. — On  the  15th  inst. 
the  foundation-Btone  of  a Temperance  Hall, 
Victoria- street,  Bishop  Auckland,  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Pease,  of  Darlington.  The  building, 
when  finished,  will  cost  about  3,0002.,  exclusive 
of  land.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James  Garry,  of 
West  Hartlepool  and  Bishop  Auckland. 
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Building  Materials  in  Algeria— Among 
the  various  mineral  substances  used  as  building 
materials  found  in  Algeria  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  translucent  alabaster,  or  so-called  onyx, 
of  Ain-Tekbalet,  in  the  province  of  Oran.  The 
quarries  of  Filfila,  near  Philippeville,  yield 
several  varieties  of  marble,  of  which  one  is  com- 
parable with  the  finest  specimen  from  Carrara. 
Magnificent  bt&che  is  found  at  Chennonah,  near 
Cherchell,  several  species  of  white,  grey,  black, 
yellow,  green,  and  red  marbles  are  met  with  in 
other  parts  ; and  lastly,  green  serpentine  occurs 
at  the  Oned  Madrage.  At  Cap  de  Fer,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Stora,  porphyry  is  found,  a specimen  of 
which,  the  pedestal  of  Marshal  Bugeaud’s  statue, 
may  be  seen  at  Algiers. 

Penalty  for  Illegally  Acting  as  Town 
Councillor.— An  important  case,  under  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act,  was  decided  on  the 
15th  inst.  in  the  Bradford  County  Court.  Mr. 
Israel  Thornton,  a member  of  the  Town  Council, 
was  proceeded  against  by  Mr.  Hope,  architect, 
for  having  acted  as  councillor  while  disqualified 
from  so  doing  by  reason  of  his  having  an  interest 
in  certain  profits  and  employments  under  the 
Corporation.  Mr.  Thornton  is  a contractor,  and 
it  was  proved  that  he  had  received  payments  for 
allowing  the  Corporation  to  deposit  rubbish  on 
land  belonging  to  him.  The  J udge  held  that  the 
defendant  was  disqualified  from  being  elected 
last  November,  and  inflicted  a penalty  of  501. 

Failure  of  tlie  Kesket  Water  Works.— 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wigton  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  on  the  15th  inst.,  under  the  presi- 
dency  of’  Mr.  W.  Banks,  the  principal  business 
was  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  a 
previous  meeting  to  examine  the  Hesket  New- 
market Water-works.  The  chairman,  in  stating 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee,  said  that  the 
works  are  an  utter  failure  ; that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  not  water  at  the  source  of  the 
supply  for  an  individual,  without  waiting  a 
considerable  time,  much  less  for  a village,  aud 
that  the  inspector  is  not  to  blame,  inasmuch  as 
he  acted  under  the  advice  of  the  local  committee 
in  endeavouring  to  supply  the  village  from  this 
Bource. 

Drainage  of  Bournemouth. — A complete 
system  of  drainage  has  been  pressed  upon  the 
Commissioners  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
The  question  of  expense  is  a serious  one,  but  the 
Commissioners  are  considering  the  subject,  and 
Mr.  Creeks,  the  surveyor,  has  submitted  a 
“ device  aud  details,”  which  have  for  their  object, 
first,  that  only  filtered  sewage  should  by  any 
possibility  reach  the  outfall ; secondly,  that  both 
the  intercepted  residuum  and  the  effluent  sewage 
shall  be  deodorised;  thirdly,  that  the  deposit 
shall  be  retained  in  such  a portable  deodorised 
condition  that  it  can  be  removed  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  safety ; fourthly,  that  the  filter- 
station  shall  be  without  prejudice  or  suspicion  to 
adjoining  property. 

Damage  by  Lightning. — A thunderstorm 
of  exceptional  severity  passed  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton  on  Saturday  morning 
and  did  considerable  damage,  including  the 
destruction  of  a tall  chimney  at  the  London  and 
South. Western  Company’s  engine-station  at 
Northam,  and  the  partial  demolition  of  the  spire 
of  West-end  Church,  about  four  miles  from  here. 
The  spire  was  an  octagonal  one  of  brick  and 
stucco.  The  lightning  took  it  on  the  south 
angle,  and  laid  the  whole  side  completely  bare, 
leaving  the  rest  iu  such  a condition  that  the 
whole  will  probably  have  to  come  down.  The 
nave  and  aisle  roofs  were  considerably  damaged 
by  the  falling  rubbish. 

Chimes  and  Carillons.  — The  Corporation 
of  Manchester  have  decided  upon  having  a great 
clock  and  carillons  for  their  magnificent  new 
Town-hall,  and  have  selected  Messrs.  Gillett  & 
Bland,  of  the  Clock  Factory,  Croydon,  to  carry 
out  the  work.  The  clock  is  to  strike  the  hours 
upon  a bell  of  7 tons,  and  to  chime  the  four 
quarters  on  eight  bells,  the  time  to  be  shown 
upon  four  16  ft.  illuminated  diale.  An  automaton 
gas-apparatus  will  be  fitted  to  the  clock  for 
turning  the  gas  up  and  down,  and  so  constructed 
as  to  suit  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

A New  Bank  at  Bournemouth.  — The 
Wilts  and  Dorset  Banking  Company  have  erected 
a banking-house  on  property  formerly  known  as 
Ashley-villas,  Bournemouth.  It  has  33  ft.  fron- 
tao-e  to  the  Christchurch-road,  and  about  100  ft. 


Sheffield  Architectural  and  Arch  zoolo- 
gical Society.— On  the  17th  inst.  several  of  the 
members  of  this  society  made  an  excursion  to 
the  village  of  Compsall,  near  Doncaster,  to  visit 
the  old  church,  now  in  course  of  restoration. 
The  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  conducted 
the  party  round  the  church,  pointing  out  the 
chief  objects  of  interest,  and  Mr.  Sbilitoe,  the 
contractor,  gave  his  assistance.  The  tower 
retains  most  of  its  original  Norman  features, 
and  a good  many  remains  of  the  old  Norman 
church  may  be  traced  in  various  parts. 

Accident  in  S eel-street,  Liverpool.— 
About  four  o’clock  on  the  17th  iust.,  whilst  a 
number  of  men  were  at  work  in  the  cellar  of  a 
building  at  the  corner  of  Hanover-street  and 
Seel-street,  which  belongs  to  Messrs.  Evans  & 
Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  five  of  the  arches  of 
the  cellar  gave  way,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
three  men  were  buried  in  the  debris.  Their 
fellow  workmen  succeeded  in  a very  short  time 
in  digging  them  out. 

Opening  of  New  Sunday  School  rooms, 
Halsted.— During  the  week  services  have  been 
held  at  the  North. street  (Baptist)  chapel,  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  new  Sunday  Bchool  and 
class-rooms  in  connexion  with  that  place  of 
worship,  built  to  accommodate  about  300  scholars. 
The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  King,  Hal- 
sted, for  3791.,  but  the  total  outlay  will  be  nearly 
6001.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Pertwee, 
of  Chelmsford,  architect. 

Proposed  Public  Hall  for  the  East  End 
of  Reading.— A preliminary  meeting  was  held 
on  the  15th  inst-,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Schoolroom, 
with  reference  to  a proposal  to  erect  a new 
Public  Lecture  Hall  near  Yictoria-square,  be- 
tween King’s. road  and  London-road.  The  hall, 
which  will  be  about  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  is  intended 
to  hold  from  400  to  500  persons,  and  will  have 
the  usual  offices  and  rooms  in  connexion  with  it. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  in  furtherance  of  the 
object. 

Taunton  Castle. — A new  side  entrance  to 
Tauntou  Castle,  now  the  property  of  the  Somerset, 
shire  Arch  zoological  Society,  is  to  be  made  out 
of  North- street  by  way  of  Mill-lane,  at  a cost  of 
about  3001.  There  will  be  an  arched  entrance 
with  stone  stepB  leading  into  the  castle  grounds, 
aud  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  complete  by  the 
show  week  of  the  “ Royal.”  Mr.  W.  E.  Surtees, 
of  Kingston,  has  promised  to  bear  the  expense. 

A New  Public  Hall  for  Worksop.— The 

plans  for  the  erection  of  a new  public  hall  for 
Wbr'.-sop  were  passed  a few  days  ago  by  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  and  the  buildings  in 
conuexion  with  it  will  shortly  be  commenced. 
The  public  hall  will  be  80  fc.  in  length,  and  its 
breadth  35  fc.  It  will  be  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience for  the  holding  of  public  meetings,  and 
with  appliances  by  which  public  dinners  can  be 
provided,  even  to  the  cooking,  on  the  premises. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin’s  Works. — We  received 
a letter  last  week  (too  late  for  insertion)  from 
Mr.  Charles  Hansom,  of  Clifton,  pointing  ont 
that  the  Traiuing  College  for  Schoolmasters,  at 
Hammersmith,  mentioned  amongst  Mr.  Pugin’s 
works,  was  erected  from  his,  Mr.  Hansom’s, 
design.  The  haste  with  which  the  list  was  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Pugin’s  family  will  doubtless 
account  for  the  mistake. 

Restoration  of  Ancient  Documents  to 
Dean  and  Chapter.— It  will  interest  local 
antiquaries  to  learn  that  a number  of  ancient 
documents  relating  to  the  Monastery  of  Wor- 
cester have  been  lately  restored  to  the  custody 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Possibly  the  will  of 
King  John  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  There  is  also  a charter  of  Bishop 
Wulstan. 


Fall  of  a House  in  Salford.— During  the 

night  of  the  12th  inst.,  the  gable  end  of  the 
house  No.  1,  Eliza-street,  Liverpool-street,  fell 
down,  but  no  serious  consequences  ensued.  The 
cause  of  the  giving  way  of  the  wall  was  owing  to 
the  excavations  which  were  being  made  for  a new 
building  adjoining  the  house. 

The  Drainage  of  Maiden  Newton.— On 
the  17th  inst.,  at  a vestry  meeting  for  this 
parish,  Mr.  William  Vernon  in  the  chair,  it  was 
decided  by  a large  majority  of  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  property  present  to  make  a rate  of  6d. 
in  the  pound,  to  carry  out  the  long-talked-of 
drainage  of  the  village. 

The  Goodwood  Prize,  1875.— The  group, 
in  Bilver,  representing  “ The  Defeat  of  the  Saxons 
by  King  Arthur,”  produced  for  the  present  year’s 
prize  by  Mr.  Emanuel,  is  a fine  piece  of  work  and 
does  credit  to  Mr.  Henry  Owen  Hale,  by  whom  it 
was  designed  and  modelled. 

West  Bromwich  Hospital— The  governors: 
of  this  Institution  have  under  their  consideration 
the  question  of  adding  another  wing  to  the 
hospital,  as  the  existing  accommodation  is  inade- 
quate for  the  requirements.  The  cost  of  the 
proposed  alteration  is  estimated  at  about  3,500Z.! 

Tenbury.— On  the  17th  iust.  the  corner-stone 
of  a new  Church  of  England  school  for  this  parish; 
was  laid  by  Miss  Isabel  Winifred  Miles,  second! 
daughter  of  the  late  esteemed  rector,  the  Rev.j 
Lomax  Miles,  who  died  about  three  monthsi 
since. 

Lord  Carlin gf or d on  Art  Loan  Exhibi- 
tions.—On  the  15th  inst.,  Lord  Carlingford; 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Essex,  presided  at  the  opening 
of  an  Art  Loau  Exhibition  on  a large  scale  at  the 
Shire-hall,  ChelmBford,  and  addressed  a large 
company. 

Malvern.  — A new  Congregational  Chapel  is 
being  erected  in  Malvern.  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester 
is  the  architect ; and  the  tender  of  Mr.  Meredith 
of  Gloucester,  amounting  to  3,8391.,  has  beei 
accepted. 

Farringdon-road  Goods  Station.  Ih< 

general  contractors  for  the  work  are  Messrs 
Kiik  & Randall,  not  Randall,  as  stated  in  on: 
notice  last  week. 


TENDERS 

For  shop  front  and  repairs  to  No.  61,  Rye-1 
Peckham,  for  Mr.  J.  Greenaway.  Mr.  A.  J . xto 

"°hi,Tlr^rtB«d0r.0ii <*»  » « 

gskm iS  8 8 


For  two  hop  warehouses,  Talbot  Inn-yard,  Hieh-stree 
Southwark,  for  Mr.  Stephen  Sonnies.  Messrs.  W admo: 
S.  Baker,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:-- 

Gammon  & Sons  

Dove  Brothers 

Brass  

King  Sc  Son  

Clarko  & Braeey  

Kirk  4,131 

Browne  & Kobinsou 3,956 

VV.  & F.  Croaker 3,951 

Downs  4 Co 3,SoO 

Scrivener  & While  3,8o9 


..£'1,748  0 0 
..  4,115  0 0 

..  4,340  0 0 
..  4,238  0 0 


Mr.  Brae 


For  rebuilding  282,  High-street,  Poplar. 

“nssssr. » o 

T“~' 7~2  2 o 


Watts  .. 


Riddle 
Ahrauis  . 
Johnson . 


690  0 0 


613  0 0 


For  rebuilding  231,  High-street,  Poplar.  Mr.  Bra 

“’’•VST*-  " " 1 


Society  of  Arts  Prizes.— H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort’s  prize  of  twenty-five  guineas  has  been 
awarded  to  Henry  Beer,  aged  24,  of  the  City  of 
London  College,  clerk,  who  has  obtained  the 
following  first-class  certificates  during  the  speci- 
fied period :— 1873,  Logic,  Political  Economy, 
English  Language  (with  the  first  prize  of  51.)  ; 
1874,  Theory  of  Music;  1875,  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping. 

Fall  of  a Music  Hall  in  Oldliam.— On  the 

15th  inst.,  part  of  the  New  Adelphi  Music  Hall, 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Oldham,  fell  in  with 
a loud  crash.  At  present  half  of  the  westerly 
wall  of  the  building  occupies  the  ground  in  the 


Atherton 
Tanner  ... 

Riddle 

Abrams 
Johnson  ... 


For  construction  of  adits,  reservoir,  filter  beds,  « 
other  works  at  Warwick.  Mr.  Pritchard,  enginoer:^^ 


An  well .. 

Clark  

Hart 

Smith  (accepted) ... 


. £9,481  4 111 
6,672  0 91 
3,946  2 9 1 
3,481  16  1 
3,070  11  3! 


Accepted  for  new  strong  room  and  alterations: 
offices,  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Sutton  & Sons.  Messrs. 
& J.  T.  Brown  & F.  W.  Albury,  architects 
Bricklayer’ a Work. 

Searle £100  0 0 :. 

Carpenter’s  and  Joint/ a Work. 

Sheppard  £165  0 0 


to  the  return  front.  Mr.  C.  C.  Creeks  was  the  1 w ^ . 

architect,  and  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Southampton,  pillars  are  projecting  here  and  there  from  the 
was  the  builder.  L ruins. 


For  additions  to  the  George,  at  Brsy,  Berks,  for  i 
|.  S.  Laugton.  Messrs.  W.  Sc  J.  T.  Brown  Sc  *• 

£391  0 0 

m ieklev V!’ 373  0 0 

Cox  (accepted) 339  1° 
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For  new  ofTicee  at  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Blandy  & 
lawkins.  Messrs.  W.  & J.  T.  Brown  & F.  W.  Albury, 
trchitccls : — 

Sheppard  £835  0 0 

Barm  cost  830  0 0 

Woodroffe 825  0 0 

Filewoo 1 (accepted)  812  0 0 

For  the  enlargement  of  the  Green-lane  Schools, 
lattereea,  8urrey.  Mr.  W.  White,  architect  : — 

Adamson  & Sons  £1,487  0 0 

Lntboy  Brothers  1,473  0 0 

Ca’ter 1,430  0 0 

Oregory  1,430  0 0 


For  additions  to  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools,  Ne wing- 
on-butts.  Mr.  Cutts,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Downs  & Co £297  0 0 

Latbcy  Brothers 287  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Swan  and  Horse  Shoe  public  house, 
IrayV mn-road,  for  Mr.  B.  Sudell  Mr.  VV.  J.  Worthing- 
on,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Parker 

Crabb  & llracey  £2,769  0 0 

Cowland 2,744  0 0 

Hoare 2,615  0 0 

Hyde  2,016  0 0 

Elkington  2,600  0 0 

Bridgman  2,590  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 2,569  0 0 

For  reinstating  Dover  House,  1 lf>,  Blackman- street, 
orotigh  (destroyed  by  fire),  for  Mr.  James  Davenport, 
lessrs.  Ingram  & Hollands,  architects  : — 

Wald  rath  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  warehouse,  Type-6treet,  Finsbury.  Mr.  J.  Wimble, 
•chitect : — 

Rudkin  £4,219  0 0 

Kilby  3,822  0 0 

Mortar 3,890  0 0 

Falkner  3,763  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 3,703  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 3,695  0 0 

Kelly  Brothers 3,670  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 3,6  8 0 0 

Hoare  & Son  3,605  0 0 

8crivener  & White  ...  3,563  0 0 

Stoner 3,566  0 0 


For  builders’  work  in  erecting  cottage,  tank,  lime, 
lrifying,  meter,  and  retort  houses,  stores,  &c.,  for  the 
ew  Gas  Works  at  Wallingford.  Mr.  A.  Penny,  engineer, 
uantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  Carpenter 

Reavell  (accepted)  £1,075  0 0 


For  erection  |of  a house  in  Trinity-road,  Tooting,  for 
Mr.  M.  H.  Hawes.  Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Morgan  Young  : — 

Osborne  & Johnson £1,182  0 0 

Parsons  1,155  0 0 

Oxford  (accepted)  1,097  0 0 

For  proposed  villa  residence  at  Goddington,  Kent. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Cooper,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Plimsaul : — 

Colls  & Sons £5,555  0 0 

Andrews 5,542  0 0 

Cobham  4,990  0 0 

Stiff 4,916  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a manufactory  and  various  works  to 
Nos.  138,  140,  au.l  142,  Spa-road,  Bermondsey,  lor  Messrs. 
B.  Noakes  & Co.  Mr.  F.  Ilaysom,  resident  clerk  of 
works.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Leaning  : — 

Coleman £1,595  0 0 

Mark  1.591  0 0 

Kent 1,502  0 0 

Tarrant  1 434  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  O.  U.  (yes). — W.  C.  (readers  of  the  Builder  know  that  we  are 
forced  to  decline  "polutiiij  out  hooks  and  giving  addresses). — T.  W.  H. 
— F — M T.— D.— C.  J S. — N.  W.— O'.  D.— W.  M.— J.  A.— 0,  G.  3. 
— F.  I.-W.-J.  H — J.  V— W.  A.  W.-S.  A.  C— K.  S — E.  R.  S.  E. 
— W.  & F.  C. — Pro  Bono  Publico.  —31.  31.—  31.  Y.— R.  L.  (look  to 
the  Act  and  Bye-laas). 

^Wo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  It c.  n 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender, 
publication. 


ooks  and  giving 


w 


CHARGES  FOR 
ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  residence  at  Ash,  near  Guildford,  for  Mr.  R. 
Wilson.  Mr.  T.  Wonnaoott,  architeot.  Quantities  by 
"r.  R.  Carpenter  : — 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  (aooepted)  £1,195  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Plough  Inn,  St.  John’s-hill,  Wands- 
orth,  for  Messrs.  Young  & Bainbridge.  Mr.  G.  A. 
oung.  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Morgan  Young: — 
Parsons  (accepted) £2,453  0 0 

For  new  stabling  at  the  Spread  Eagle,  High-street, 
'andsworth,  for  Messrs.  Young  & Bainbridge.  Mr. 

A.  Young,  architeot.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Morgan 
OUDg: — 

Thornton £1,695  0 0 

Tilley  1,576  0 0 

Parsons  (accepted) 1,409  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Pbugh,  Hornsey. road,  for  Mr. 
>ltuiHD.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect 

Godden  £158  10  0 

Toop  150  o 0 

Hawkes 147  15  0 

Shurmur 138  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Castle  Tavern,  Shouldham-street, 
-vanst line-square,  for  Mr.  Oopeman.  Mr.  John  Viney, 
chitect : — 

Torus  £591  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta 443  0 0 

Shurmur  430  0 0 

Godden  415  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorating  at  the  Eyre  Arms,  St. 
hn’s-wood,  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Mouflet.  Mr.  John  Viney, 
chitect : 

Macintosh £641  10  0 

Godden  583  7 0 

Hayward  & Son  665  0 0 


Situations  I Situation! 
Wanted.  Vacant 
Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  !s.  Gd.  4a.  6d. 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  lid.  | 0a.  8cL 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5a.  Any  larger  sun 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office 
King -street  Covent-gardeu.  W.CJ.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi 
moni als  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Ad/vertise. 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect . 
mg  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ?fc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  46,  Catlierine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


Societe  Francaise  des  Asphaltes,  Limited. 

London,  27,  Cornhill ; Paris,  14  and  16,  Rue 
Curial.  This  Company,  possessing  its  own  Mines, 
which  are  practically  exhaustless,  is  prepared 
to  guarantee  the  supply  of  pure  Seyssel  Rock 
Asphalte,  for  roadways,  pavements,  skating 
rinks,  &c.,  and  offers  great  facilities  to  shippers, 
merchants,  and  consumers  in  general.  Works 
executed  by  the  above  Company  can  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis. — Particulars  upon 
application. — [Advt.] 


Asplxalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90.  Cannon-street.  E.C.  [Advt.1 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  Bamplea 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


The  Lath  and  Veneer  Cutting  Company, 
Limited,  desire  the  attention  of  Builder’s  and 
Contractors  in  London  and  Country  to  the 
Company’s  MACHINE  SPLIT  LATHS,  which 
are  of  equal  Bize,  flat,  rough,  and  without  flaw, 
thus  ensuring  great  saving  in  Laths,  Plaster, 
and  Labour.  For  prices,  apply  to  the  principal 
Building  Material  Merchants,  or  at  the  Works, 
No.  7,  Grosvenor-road, Pimlico,  London.— [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturer!  of 


^ LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  od 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Offioe,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


For  alterations  to  the  Queen’s  Head,  Bethnal-green, 
Mr.  R.  Coltman.  Mr.  John  Yiney,  architect : — 

Shurmur £178  0 0 

Pringle  153  0 0 

or  polling  down  and  rebuilding  Nos.  151  and  153, 
rtain-road,  for  Messrs.  Wallace  & Co.  Mr.  E.  C. 
•mer,  architect : — 

Griffiths £1,280  0 0 

Tibbett  1,177  0 0 

Bangs 1,150  0 0 

High  1,142  0 0 

Dabbs 1.1  <0  0 0 

Shurmur 1,093  0 0 

Sheffield ]/*73  0 0 

Goodman  1,0.7  0 0 

Wood  1,044  0 0 

Potter  1,018  0 0 

Staines  & Sun  (accepted)  986  0 0 

Crabb  (withdrawn) 965  o q 

Vaughan 873  0 0 

[Warr  848  0 0 

’or  alterations  and  repairs,  Ac.,  to  the  Cock  Taverr. 
mors  Town,  for  Mr.  Howland.  Messrs.  Bird  &.  Walters’ 
alhitecta : — 

I Lachlan  £1,595  0 0 

II  Lawrence  1,590  0 0 

If-  Ebbs  1,570  0 0 

■ 1 Newman 1,560  0 0 

Nark  1,553  q 0 

I V\  illiams  & Son  1,625  0 0 

»•  Anley  1,370  o 0 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21J,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &c. 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J. COOK  & HAMMOND, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  accuracy 
and  punotuab'ty.  Plana  and  Drawings  Copied 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 


ATOTICE  of  REMOVAL.— Mr.  CHARLES 

1 > FOWLER,  Architect,  to  No.  7.  WOBURN- PLACE,  EUdTON- 
SQUARE,  from  No.  14,  Bucktngham-strect,  Adelphi. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ART  3IANUFACTURER3. 

PERSPECTIVES,  Designs,  Details,  or 

I Quantities  got  out  by  Assistant  at  own  home.  Draughtsman- 
ship of  all  kinds,  de-igns  for  decoration,  the  art  manufactures,  or 
furniture  undertaken.  The  Advertiser  is  au  excellent  perspective 
artist  and  col.urist. — Address,  E.  31.  T.  18,  Down's  Paik-road,  Dalstou, 
Loudon. 


QUANTITIES. — A Gentleman  experienced 

in  the  above,  and  having  the  evening  at  his  disposal,  is 
desirous  of  GIVING  LESSONS  in  ABSTRACTING,  Billing, 
Working  up  Builders'  Account i.  Taking  out  Quantities,  Ac.  Temi3 
moderate.— Address,  No.  389,  Office  ot  " The  Builder.” 


SOCIETY  of  GERMAN  DECORATORS. 

13  The  above  Society  begs  to  Inform  Builders  and  Decoratois  that 

SEND  C03IPETENT  ARTISTS  IN  ALL  BRANCHES 
of  the  business  to  any  part  of  the  Town  or  Country.— For  terms, 
apply  to  Mr.  LENZER,  Secretary,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Tavern, 
Alban j’-strect,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 


A RTISTIC  DECORATIVE  PAINTING. 

XX  DECORATIONS  tarried  out  in  any  style,  Designs  prepared  to 
scale,  and  executed  with  artistic  manipulation.  Portfolios  submitted 
and  Estimates  given  for  small  or  large  jobs  in  Town  or  Country. 
Architects’  Designs  carried  out.  Five  Prize  Medals  awarded  — 
Address,  ROBT.  YARROW,  Artist,  67,  Herbert-street,  N. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  experienced  QUANTITY  and  MEA- 
SURING SURVEYOR  desires  to  3IAKE  Mutual  and  Satis- 
factory ARRANGEMENTS  with  ARCHITECTS  for  Taking  Outtheir 
Quantities,  Ac.— Address,  in  strict  confidence,  to  422,  Office  of  "The 
Builder.” 


DRAINING  and  MARBLING. 

YX  A SET  of  SIX  superior  OFFICE  8P£CI3IEXS-Oak.  Maple. 
Walnut,  Mahogany,  Sienna,  and  Egyptian  Green— size,  24  inches 
by  10  Indies,  sent  free  within  5U  miles  on  receipt  of  Poet-office 
order  for  10s.  payable  at  Warwick-road,  Malda-hilL 

FIANDER  & CO. 

No.  24,  Bristol-gardens.  Clifton-villas,  Maida-hlll,  W 
Price  List  for  Tewu  aud  Country  Work  sent  free. 


DAYLIGHT  IN  DARK  ROOMS 

BY  MEANS  OF 

Chappuis’  Patent  Reflectors. 

MANUFACTORY  : 

GO,  FLEET  STREET. 


XIV 


THE  BUILDER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.— "WANTED,  a young  \ 

1 Man,  well  op  in  the  profession,  to  JOIN  a PRACTICAL  SUR-  1 

VEYOR.  with  a well-established  and  lucrative  Business,  which  could  — 
be  largely  increased  by  a combination  with  that,  of  an  Architect.  A — 
minimum  income  of  1507  a year  would  be  guaranteed  for  the  first  l 
three  years.  Goodwill  required  5001.  Satisfactory  references  will  be  | 

given  aud  required.— Apply  to  BARNARD,  THOMAS,  TRIBE,  A ke 
CO.  Public  Accountants,  Albion-chambers,  Bristol. 

PARTNERSHIP.  — An  ARCHITECT.  \ 

aged  33,  practising  in  the  West  of  England,  is  desirous  of 
introducing  bis  couuexion  to.  and  becoming  a JUNIOR  PARTNER 
with,  a well  - established  Architect  (London  preferred).  Highest 
references  given,  and  buildings  erected  sinco  1870,  to  the  value  of  1 
30,0001  open  to  Inspection.  Principals  only  will  be  treated  with.  \ 

and  it  is  requested  that  only  those  well  established  will  answer  this 
advertisement.  Address,  ARCHITECT.  Post-office,  Bristol. 

A BUILDER  and  RAILWAY  CON-  ( 

t XL  TRACTOR,  of  extensive  business,  has  a VACANCY  in  his  ,,- 
Office  for  a gentlemanly  and  well-educated  Youth,  as  PUPIL,  where 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  both  a practical  and  tlieo- 
retical  knowledge  of  the  business.  Premium  required.— Apply  to  N 
J.  BUSTARD,  Contractor,  Barnsley,  South  Yorkshire. 

WANTED,  ASSISTANT  DRAUGHTS-  “ 

VV  MAN.  One  accustomed  to  a Gas  Engineer’s  office  preferred.  f- 
Stato  salary,  age,  and  where  last  employed,  to  G.  M.  care  of  J.  XVesta- 
coll,  51,  Eustou-road,  X.XV. 

07 ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office  on  the 

VV  South  Coast,  a competent  ASSISTANT.-Address,  stating  T 
where  last  engaged,  aud  salary  required,  H.  AMON,  15,  Cornfield- 
terrace,  Eastbourne.  to 

07  ANTED,  immediately,  for  a temporary  £ 

VV  ENGAGEMENT  in  the  country,  a competent  ARCH  [TEC- 
TURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  —Address,  stating  terms  and  references,  t0 
No.  492,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 

XX7 ANTED,  anENGINEERING  ASSIST-  ] 

V V ANT,  well  Ekilled  in  hydraulic  and  drainage  works,  and  who  A 
has  had  the  usual  practice  of  a civil  engineer's  office.— Address.  ^ 
stating  qualifications  and  terms,  to  H.  G.  H.  10,  Old  Jewry-eham-  _ 
bers,  E.C.  T 

YXT  ANTED,  for  a short  time,  a good  J 

V V ASSISTANT,  in  an  Architect’s  Office.— Address,  D.  E.  ro 
London  Institution,  Flnsbuxy-circus,  E.C.  a 

XX7 ANTED,  ill  a SUEYEYOR’S  Office,  an  . 

VV  experienced  ASSISTANT,  accustomed  to  measuring,  making  | 

up  accounts,  and  taking  off.  No  applications  except  from  one 
thoroughly  competent  will  be  entertained.— Address,  No.  499,  Office  j, 
of  " The  Builder. ’’ 

WJ ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  who  has  had  n 

VV  experience  in  a town  surveyor’s  office,  he  will  he  require  to  - 
perform  the  duties  of  sanitary  inspector,  and  to  register  drains  upon 
plans,  Ac.  Must  have  a knowledge  of  surveying,  and  he  a good  ■ 
draughtsman.  Salary  two  guineas  per  week. —Address,  A. 
SOUTHAM,  Surveyor,  60.  Old  Town,  Claphain,  S.W. 

TO  8URYEY0ES  AND  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

T\T ANTED,  immediately,  TWO  good  SUR- 

VV  VEYORS  and  LEVELLERS,  and  TWO  ASSISTANT  SUR- 
VEYORS aud  DRAUGHTSMEN,  in  an  Engineer’s  Office  in  Man- 
chester. Apply  by  letter,  statlugage.  references,  previous  employment,-  A 
and  salary  required.  Letters  to  be  endorsed  “ Application  for  Sur- 
veyor  and  Draughtsman,"  and  addressed  to  Box  531,  General  Post 
office,  Manchester. 

TXT  ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a Builder  and  J 

V V Contractor,  a goo  l JUNIOR  CLERK,  one  used  to  prime  cost 
and  abstracting.— Address,  M.  A A.  Reynolds’s  Library,  Church-row, 
Aldgate.  E. 

xxr ANTED,  an  ESTIMATING  and  MEA-  « 

V V SUR1NG  CLERK,  of  ability  and  integrity.  One  accustomed  A 
to  London  Contract  Work.— Address,  with  references,  stating  age  and 
salary,  449,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TT7 ANTED,  by  a Firm  in  the  Midland 

VV  Counties,  n BUILDER'S  CLERK,  able  to  takeout  quantities  a 

and  measure  work,  and  acc  istomed  to  the  usual  routine  of  an  office. 
Apply  to  A.  Y.  Hamilton,  Adams,  A Co.  32,  Paternoster- row,  London,  c 

YXT  ANTED,  a good  CLERK,  who  under- 

V V stands  Land  Surveying  and  Plauuing.  in  a Country  Business, 
where  there  is  the  prospect  of  a Partnership. — Apply  by  letter,  stating 
age.  salary  required,  aud  o' her  particulars,  to  Me-srs.  HEPBURN  A 
SONS,  Solicitors.  Bird-ln-Hand-conrt,  Oheapside,  E.C. 

YXT  ANTED,  as  CLERK,  in  a Builder’s 

VV  Office,  a YOUTH  accustomed  to  the  business  and  bookkeep- 

ing.  Must  be  quick  at  figures,  and  a good  penman.— Address,  CRABB 

A SON,  40,  Upper  Tulse-hill,  S.XY. 

: XX7ANTED,  a JUNIOR  CLERK,  in  the 

VV  surveyor’s  Office  of  a Local  Board  in  the  North-Western 
District  of  Loudon.  One  with  a knowledge  of  drawing  preferred. 
Salary.  15s.  per  week.— Applications,  in  own  hand wri ting,  to  be  stnt 
to  SURVEYOR.  Hampton  House,  Edgeware-road,  Kilbarn. 

07  ANTED,  a WORKING  FOREMAN. 

VV  None  need  apply  except  a thoroughly  competent  man,  both 
in  marble  and  soft  stone.  References  required.— Address,  C.  W. 
HARRISON,  Monumental  Works,  178,  Great  Brunswick-street, 
Dublin. 

07  ANTED,  immedately,  in  London,  a 

VV  thoroughly  efficient  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  aeons- 
tomed  to  machinery  and  the  management  of  men.— Address,  with 
full  particulars  and  reference!.  498,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 

07 ANTED,  by  a Firm  of  Builders  in  the 

V V Midland  Counties,  a thoroughly  competent  MANAGING 
* FOREMAN. able  to  superintend  all  branch*)  in  the  building  trade.— 
os  Apply,  stating  terms.  Ac  with  references  to  competency,  to  A.  B.  C. 
s-  King  A Whitaker's,  4 A 5,  Old  Bailey,  London,  E.C. 

YXT  ANTED,  a young  MAN,  used  to 

V VV  engineering  and  architectural  drawing.  Hours,  Nine  to 
g’.  Six.  Wages.  per  week.— Apply  to  Mr.  FL1NTOFF,  4,  Spring- 

es gardens,  Charingcross. 

ai  07 ANTED,  a sober,  steady  Man,  who  would 

cs  VV  make  himself  useful  as  a PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  and 

GENERAL  HAND.— Address,  452,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

— 07 ANTED,  for  the  month  of  July,  SIX 

o W HOUSE  PAINTERS  Wages,  7d.  per  hour.  Also  a quantity 

_ of  Graining  to  let  by  the  yard.  Specimens  required.— HARE  A SON, 
Stamford. 

“ \\T ANTED,  first-class  BRICKLAYERS. 

th  VV  Those  accustomed  to  setting  retorts  preferred.  Send  copies 

ir-  of  testimonials  and  wages  required  to  No.  490,  Office  of  " The 
or  Builder." 

on  07 ANTED,  at  the  Leavesden  Asylum, 

V V Leavesden,  near  Watford,  Herts,  Goad  BRICKLAYERS  and 
LABOURERS.— Apply  on  the  Premises,  to  the  Foreman,  Mr. 
BRUNNING. 

[June  26,  1875. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.- 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS’  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY, 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  “ The  Builder,"  No.  1.180.  n 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  larie  firms.  Also  a modified 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable 
E.  A.  JONES,  2.  Freemasc-’-  T1 


d.) 


Now  ready,  12mo.  balf-bonnd.  priceds.  (postage 

LOCKWOOD’S  BUILDERS’  and  Con- 
tractors- PRICE  BOOK  for  1875.  with  which  is  incorpo- 
rated Atchley 'a  and  portions  of  the  lateG.  R.  Burnell's  Price  Books. 
Edited  by  F.  T.  \V.  MILLER,  Architect,  Ac.  with  latest  prices  to 
present 


multitudinous  variety  of  useful  information  for  builders  and 
contractors."— Building  Newt. 

" Well  done  and  reliable."— English  Sfech 
London  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Statu 


a’  Hall-court,  E.C. 
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Just  published,  12i 

[HE  LAW  ofCONTR  ACTS  for  WORKS 


and  SERVICES. 

By  DAVID  GIBBONS. 

Third  edition,  re-written  and  greatly 
“Contains  an  exhaustive  disquisition  on  contn 
duties  of  the  contracting  parties."—  Iron. 

"Amass  of  useful  information  for  the  journeyman  as  w 
master."— Englith  Mechanic. 

"This  is  a book  which  should  be  liought  and  read  by 
ployer,  and  by  at  least  every  representative  workman.”— Birmingham 
Daily  Gazette. 

Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stationere’-hall-court 


Just  published,  crown  8vo.  500  pp.  cloth,  price  14s.  (postage  8d.). 

Hydraulic  tables,  co 

EFFICIENTS,  and  FORMULAE,  for  finding  the  Discharge  of 
Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  WEIRS.  PIPES,  and  Rivers.  By  JOHN 
NEVILLE.  C.E.  M.R.I.A.  Third  Edition,  with  additions  on  Discharge 
from  Tidal  and  Flood  Sluices,  and  Syphons ; general  Informalioc 
on  Rainfall,  Cntchmeut  Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  Ac.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

“Of  great  value  to  Banitary  engineers,  architects  and  others 
connected  with  anch  works.  For  those  in  quest  of  hydraulic  in- 
formation. facts,  and  figures,  and  who  way  wish  to  know  concisely 
without  the  parade  of  unnecessary  verbiage,  the  practical  results  of 
hydraulic  science,  we  cannot  recommeud  a more  handy  digest. "- 
Building  A'eutt. 

" Of  all  English  hooks  on  the  subject  the  one  nearest  to  comple- 
tion.”— Architect. 

" Will  pr  .ve  alike  valuable  to  students  and  engineers  in  practice. 
Mining  Journal. 

Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7.  Stationers'-hill-court,  E.C. 


—Apply  at  the  new  College,  Rotherham. 


TED,  .a  YOUTH,  who  can  FAIR- 


- 


WANTED,  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS 

VV  PAINTERS. -Apply  to  W.  M.  PEPPER,  Stained  Glass 


fVRNAMENTAL  GLASS  PAINTERS 

WANTED,  with  the  loption  of  making  overtime.— Apply  to 


A M.  89,  Soutbampton-rc 


npo  STONE  CAR  VERS. - 

JL  MEN  WANTED  — Apply  to  Mr.  T. 


t,  Lambeth,  London 


Good  experienced 

BROMFIELD,  12,  Paradise- i 


is  and  particulars,] 


SIGN  - WRITER.  — WANTED,  a good' 

GENERAL  HAND,  accustomed  to  brewers’  work.  Ac.— Apply 
30N,|  Writers,  5,  Sutherland-terrace,  Pimlico. 


[OLLO  WAY’S  SANATORIUM,  Virginia 

' Water -WANTED,  ONE  HUNDRED  PLASTERERS.  M 
ly  at  the  Works,  or  at  Messrs.  SHARPINGTON  A COLE  S,  48, 


Dedicated  by  express  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Crown  Princess  of 
Prussia,  Princess  Royal  of  England. 

GRUNER’S  TERRA-COTTA  archi- 

tecture of  NORTH  ITALY  (12th— 15th  Centuries).  J 
Series  of  Select  Examples  for  Imitation  in  other  Countries,  fron 
careful  Drawings  and  Restorations,  by  FEDERIGO  LOSE;  wit] 
descriptive  Letterpress.  Edited  by  LEWIS  GRUNER,  I vol.  folic 
with  48  Chromo-lithographic  Plates,  with  Elevations,  Section! 
Mouldings,  and  Working  Drawings  in  Line,  hf.  bd.  Morocco,  uncut 
61.  5s.  1865. 

Only  a limited  edition  was  printed,  and  few  copies  remain  for  sale. 
The  drawings  here  reproduced  in  colour  are  the  result  of  the  long 
labours  and  studios  of  Signor  Lose,  whose  taste  and  long  practice  * 
the  eye  ha3  recovered,— in  many  cases  from  buildings  reduced  to  ru 
by  war,  wanton  dilapidation,  dirt  aud  neglect,  ratlier  than  In 
effects  of  the  weather,— omameuis  obliterated  from  the  view  of 
ordinary  observer.  To  a certain  extent  his  drawings  may  be  siyl 
discoveries.  By  patiently  retracing,  with  his  practised  eye,  ere 
tint,  every  shade  of  colour,  every  scratch,  lie  has  succeeded 
rescuing  and  presenting  to  us  the  Italian  architect’s  original  pis 
and  designs  restored  to  a freshness  whicli  they  possessed  when  U 
built. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15,  Piccadilly,  London. 


G 


DECORATORS. 

Now  ready.  Paris  L to  XI.  of  a New  and  Improved  Edition  of  the 
Great  Pattern-book  of  Ornament  aud  Decoration. 

OWEN  JONES’S 

RAMMAR  of  ORNAMENT 


To  be  completed  in  Twenty-eight  Parts,  at  2s.  6cL  or  Double  Parts,  n( 
5s.  per  Part.  Each  Part  will  contain  Four  Plates,  executed  in  colour; 
in  the  best  style  of  Chromo-lithography,  with  Descriptive  Text 
The  whole  to  form  one  volume,  imperial  4to.  112  Plates,  with  Englisi 
Letterpress. 

This  great,  and  to  practical  artists  absolutely  necessary  work,  is  nov 
Offered  at  the  above  extremely  moderate  price— 112  fine  large  plates 
in  gold  and  colours,  with  descriptive  text,  at  the  rate  of  about  6d 
eacli  ! If  any  work  is  to  spread  art-taste  amongst  the  British  artisans 
this  book  will  do  it.  The  "Grammar  of  Ornament"  has  not  onl; 
been  adopted  as  a class-book  in  all  the  Government  schools  in  thi 
country,  but  also  by  the  principal  schools  of  the  Continent,  wher 
the  importance  to  art  of  thlB  invaluable  collection,  aud  of  the  priu 
ciplea  explained  in  the  text  by  which  Mr.  Owen  Jones  has  sought  t 
guide  the  student  to  its  use,  has  been  fully  recognised  and  honoured 
The  stones  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tyinius,  the  emiuen 
lithographic  draughtsman,  for  restoration  and  re-drawing. 
BERNARD  QUARITCH,  16,  Castle-street.  Leicester-square,  Londo 


Published  in  One  Vol.  45a  with  Cirdboard  Models. 

I RIDDELL’S  CARPENTER,  JOI 

Aj  HAND-RAILER.  and  STAIR-BUILDER.  With  the  Author  ! 
most  recent  Plates  on  Hand-Railing  and  Stair-Building,  aud  Car 
board  Models,  prepared  by  a Builder  if  great  eminence. 

This  work  consists  of  59  large  Plates,  with  descriptive  Lttterpre; 
and  is  considered  to  present  the  most  Original,  Perfect,  and  Corre 
System  for  the  Construction  of  Stairs  aud  Handrails,  Ac.  Ac. 

The  above  may  also  be  had,  in  Twenty-one  Parts,  Price  2s.  each. 

London  : DAVIS  A PORTER,  48,  Paternoster-row. 

A Prospectus  of  Testimonials  of  the  above  forwarded  Post  Free. 


s 


T 0 


SORT  YOUR  PAPERS  INTO 

N E ’ S 

PATENT  BOXES. 


thoroughly  efficient  MAN.  Carpenter  aud|  Joiner.  Accur 
to  extensive  buildings,  competent  to  .act  out  Joiners’  work 
, Ac.  and  having  a general  knowledge  of  all  other  trodes.- 
s,  J.  WOOD  A SONS,  Worcester. 


of  the  WORKS.— WANTED,  a 

CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a villa 
ence  at  St.  Bees,  Cumberland.  The  engagement  would  probably 
it  above  a year.  None  but  those  possessing  first-class  testUnor'- 
’ ’ ’ ig  bail  considerable  experience,  need  apply. 

, stating  terms,  to  Mr.  THOMAS  ELLIOT,  Arehi 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  Constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

V V a first-class  PLUMBER.  Takes  plain  gasQtting  and  zinc- 


TO  BUILDERS. 

07 ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  a young 

VV  Mail,  ns  CARPENTER  and  JOINER— Address,  G.  S.  12, 


Albion-place,  St.  John's-laue,  Clerkenwell,  London. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  a; 

ASSISTANT  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  Foreman  of  a Count* 


r ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS  Greatl; 
enced  in  all  branches.  Has  had  the  management  of  larg« 
: works.  Bricklayer  by  trade.  Country  preferred.  Aged  42.- 
ss,  412,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


r AN  TED,  an  ENGAGEMENT, 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS  (Carpenter 
oiner  by  trade),  in  Town  or  couutry  (latter  preferred).  T’ 


Can  measure  re 


roughly 
1 keep  nil  accounts.  First 
iss,  Y.  Z.  612,  Old 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  in  July.  Over  twenty-five  yea 


years. — Address,  512,  Office  of  " 1 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


8old  by  all  Stationers. 

Full  particulars,  post-free,  of  HENRY  STONE,  Patentee  and 
Manufacturer,  BANBURY. 


[CONTRACTS— continued  from  p.  ii. 
fJIHE  CORPORATION  of 


HAM.— To  CONTRACTORS.— Contractors  and  Others 

of  TENDERING  for  the  EXECUTION  ol  the  various  Woi 
sary  in  the  ERECTION  of  a Block  of  INDUSTRIAL  DWE1 
proposed  to  be  erected  upon  land  adjoining  the  Baths  an 
houses,  in  the  Town  of  Nottingham,  may  in-pect  the  plans  a 
fication,  and  obtain  bills  of  quantities,  at  the  Offices  of  the  A: 
Messrs,  BAKLWELL  & BROMLEY.  No.  5.  Victoria-street, 
ham,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  5th  JULY next  ensuing, 
to  be  sent  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Nottingham,  not  la 
MONDAY,  the  19th  JULY  next,  endorsed  " Tender  fori 
Dwellings."  The  Corporation  of  Nottinghi 
ept  the  lui — ‘ ” 


to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  Tender.— By  order. 

SAM.  GEO.  JOHNSO 

Municipal  Ollices,  Nottingham  13th  June,  1875. 


\_J  BUILDERS,  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS,  and  OTHER 
The  Committee  are  prepared  to  receive  TENDERS  for  the  C 
ST  RUCTION  of  a GOODS  STATION,  and  the  EXTENSION  of 
existing  MINERAL  STATION  at  l’ortwood.  Stockport.  Plans 
sections  can  ie  seen,  and  specifications  obtained,  on  and  after  the  : 
instant,  al  the  Office  of  Mr.  W.  G.  SCOTT,  the  Committee’s  Engir 
Central  Station,  Liverpool.  Sealed  Tenders,  endorsed  "Tender 
Goods  Station,  Ac.  at  Stockport,"  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  un 
signed  at  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  Board-room,  Ki 
cross  Station,  London,  at  nut  later  than  HALF-PAST  NINE  n.ir 
WEDNESDAY,  the 21st  of  JULY.— By  order, 


London-road  Station,  Manchester,  9th  June,  1875. 


iwledge  of  the  trade. — -Address,  A B 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

/"ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

London,  os  ASS  I ST  c 


_ _ad  to  the  general 
references.  Terms  moderate.- 
,,  Bloomsbury -sqttare, 


T ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

f WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOIN! 
a first-class  sober  and  persevering  Man.  Aged  40. 
use  of  machinery  aud  the  management  of  men,  or  I 
dings  on  a gentleman’s  estate.  Good  references.—  i 


Hoxtou. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  DECORATORS.  I 

/ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  ! 

MANAGER  or  FOREMAN,  by  a thoroughly  practical  si 
etic  Man,  well  experienced.  Good  estimator,  measurer,  vale 
rk,  and  book-keeper.  Terms  moderate.  Couutry  not  objected  j 
ess,  A B.  141,  Shepperton-road,  Essex-road,  Islington,  Luudon^J 


YX7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  by  a thoroughly  prac 


praetto 

1 up  in  detail  and  working  drawings,  with  gi 
„..e  use  of  machinery.  First-claas  references 
mployers.— Address,  T.  E.  38,  Glynn-street,  Upper  KeuningtM 


1X7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  (joiner  by  trade).  Aged  38  1 


jjuu6u  . Well  w 

ring  and  executing  drawings,  measurement,  quantity,  bota 
d general,  stairs,  handrailing,  lx.  or  will  take  piecew  ra,  < 
j-ee  of  estate. -Address.  J.  S.  care  of  Mr.  Arter  Timb 
Kennington-croBS,  Upper  Keunington-lano,  L .-ndon.  b.l  I 


w 


ANTED, 

PLUMBER  (has 


by  a thoroughly  goo. 

o objection  to  fill  up  time  at  oth 

. ecework,  or  Charge  of  a Job  -Add re* 

F.  Stationer,  74,  Shepherdess-walk,  City-roa- 


W ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Mat 

BRICKWORK.  Cutting,  Pointing, , SU»m Boiler^ 


. XXXIII.  No.  1691. 


Hint  §uitd(jr. 


Saturday.  July  3 


ILLUSTRATION. 

A Vision  of  the  City  of  London,  Constructed  on  the  Plan  left  by  8ir  Christopher  Wren.— Drawn  aud  Engraved  by 

Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Godwin 5g8  5 
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London:  as  Arranged 
by  Sir  Christopher 
W rcn. 


Y desire  of  King 
Charlos  II.,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  in  the 
year  following  the 
Great  Fire,  prepared 
a report  with  plan  on 
the  best  mode  of  re- 
building  the  City.  The 
plan  is  well  known. 
In  some  of  our  earlier 
volumes  we  have  com- 
mented on  the  advan- 
tages it  offered,  and  in 
one  published  an  en- 
graved outline  of  it. 
Wren  sought  in  his 
plan  to  avoid  the  de- 
formity and  inconve- 
niences of  the  old 
town,  by  enlarging  the 
streets  and 
giving  main  thorough- 
fares north  and  south, 
and  east  and  wrest, 
by  placing  all  the 
churches  in  con- 
spicuous positions,  and  insulating  them;  by  form- 
ing the  most  public  places  into  large  piazzas,  the 
oentres  of  eight  ways  ; by  uniting  the  Halls  of 
twelve  chief  companies  into  one  regular  square 
annexed  to  Guildhall ; and  by  making  a com- 
modious quay  on  the  whole  bank  of  the  river, 
from  Blaokfriars  to  the  Tower. 

In  making  the  plan  he  arranged  that  the 
streets  should  be  of  three  magnitudes  ; the 
principal,  leading  through  the  City,  and  one  or 
two  cross  streets,  to  be  at  least  90  ft.  wide,  others 
60  ft.,  and  the  lanes  about  30  ft.,  excluding  all 
narrow  dark  alleys  without  thoroughfares,  as  well 
as  all  courts.  The  Exchange  was  to  stand  free 
Jn  the  middle  of  a piazza,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the 
centre  of  the  town,  whence  the  60  ft.  streets,  as  so 
many  rays,  should  proceed  to  all  the  principal 
parts  of  the  City ; the  buildings  to  be  contrived 
after  the  form  of  the  Roman  Forum,  with  double 
porticos.  Many  streets  were  to  radiate  to  the 
bridge.  The  streets  of  the  first  and  second 
magnitude  were  to  be  carried  on  as  straight  as 
possible,  and  to  open  into  piazzas.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  was  to  be  formed  a spacious  and 
convenient  quay,  with  some  large  docks.  Ho 
proposed  that  the  churches  should  be  designed 
according  to  the  best  forms,  for  capaoity  and 
hearing,  adorned  with  useful  porticos,  and  with 
lofty  towers  and  steeples  in  the  greater  parishes. 
All  trades  that  use  great  fires,  or  yield  noisome 
smells,  were  to  be  moved  out  of  the  town. 

In  placing  the  plan  before  the  King,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  Wren  himself  thus  ex- 
plained it : — 

“ From  that  part  of  Fleet-street  which  re- 
mained  unbnrnt,  about  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  a 


straight  street,  90  ft.  wide,  crosses  the  valley, 
passing  by  the  south  side  of  Ludgate  Prison,  and 
thence  in  a direot  line  ends  gracefully  in  a 
piazza  at  Tower-hill;  but  before  it  descends 
into  the  valley  where  now  the  great  sewer  (Fleet- 
ditch)  runs,  about  the  once  middle  of  Fleet-street, 
it  opens  into  a round  piazza,  the  centre  of  eight 
ways,  whereat  one  station  are  these  views — first, 
straight  forward  quite  through  the  City  ; second, 
obliquely  towards  the  right  hand  to  the  beginning 
of  the  quay,  that  runs  from  Bridewell  Dock  to  the 
Tower ; third,  obliquely  on  the  left  to  Smith- 
field  ; fourth,  straight  on  the  right,  to  the 
Thames;  fifth,  straight  on  the  left,  to  Hatton- 
street  and  Clerkenwell ; sixth,  straight  backwards 
towards  Temple-bar;  seventh,  obliquely  on  the 
right  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  ; eighth,  obliquely 
on  the  left  to  Cursitor’s-alley. 

Passing  forward,  we  cross  the  valley,  once 
sullied  with  an  offensive  sewer,  now  to  be 
beautified  with  a useful  canal,  paseable  by  as 
many  bridges  as  streets  that  cross  it.  Leaving 
Ludgate  Prison  on  the  left  side  of  the  street 
(instead  of  which  gate,  was  designed  a triumphal 
arch  to  the  founder  of  the  new  City,  King 
Charles  II.),  this  great  street  presently  divides 
into  another  as  large,  which  carries  the  eye  and 
passage  to  the  south  front  of  the  Exchange 
(which  we  leave  as  yet  for  a second  journey), 
and  before  these  two  streets,  spreading  at  aoute 
angles,  can  be  clear  of  one  another,  they  form  a 
triangular  piazza,  the  basis  of  which  is  filled  by 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul.  But  leaving 
St.  Paul’s  on  the  left,  we  proceed,  as  our  first  way 
led  us,  towards  the  Tower,  the  way  being  all 
along  adorned  with  parochial  churches. 

We  return  again  to  Ludgate,  and  leaving 
St.  Paul’s  on  the  right  hand,  pass  the  other  great 
branch  to  the  Royal  Exohange,  seated  at  the 
plaoe  where  it  was  before,  but  free  from  build- 
ings,  in  the  middle  of  a piazza,  included  between 
two  great  streets : the  one  from  Ludgate 
leading  to  the  south  front,  and  another  from 
Holborn  over  the  canal  to  Newgate,  and  thence 
straight  to  the  north  front  of  the  Exchange.” 

The  practicability  of  this  whole  scheme,  with' 
out  loss  to  any  man,  or  infringement  of  any 
property,  is  said  to  have  been  demonstrated,  and 
all  material  objections  answered  ; the  only — and, 
as  it  happened,  insurmountable — difficulty  re- 
maining, was  the  averseness  of  great  part  of  the 
citizens  to  alter  their  old  properties,  and  to 
recede  from  building  their  houses  on  the  old 
ground  and  foundations ; as  also  the  distrust  in 
many,  and  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  pro- 
perties, though  for  a time  only,  into  the  hands 
of  public  trustees  or  commissioners,  till  they 
might  bo  dispensed  to  them  again  with  more 
advantage  to  themselves  than  otherwise  was 
possible.  A grand  opportunity  in  consequence 
was  lost  of  making  the  new  oity  the  most  mag. 
nificent,  as  well  as  commodious  for  health  and 
trade,  of  any  existing. 

More  than  three  years  ago, — that  is,  in  March, 
1872, — Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  who  was 
proposing  to  read  a paper  at  the  Society  of 


do  for  the  building  of  new  cities  and  the  re- 
building of  old  ones ; and  had  arranged  to 
re-introduce  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  City,  to  show  what  his  diagonal 
lines  would  have  done  for  external  ventilation, 
and  what  he  would  have  done  by  excluding 
blind  courts  and  alleys,  and  providing  a better 
order  of  dwellings  ; suggested  to  us  that  a sort 
of  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  City,  produced  on  Wren’s 
linos,  would  form,  if  published  in  our  journal,  an 
interesting  accompaniment  to  bis  lecture.  The 
drawing  was  made  and  engraved  very  rapidly, 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  oocasion,  but  circum- 
stances led  to  the  postponement  of  the  leotnre, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  we  have  retained 
the  engraved  block.  We  follow  out  the  original 
arrangement  to  some  extent  by  publishing  it  in 
our  present  issue*  in  connexion  with  a report 
on  the  City  thoroughfares,  wherewith  Mr.  Chad- 
wiok  has  been  mainly  concerned,  and  portions 
of  whioh  we  print  on  another  page. 

The  author  of  the  well-known  “ Critical  Review 
of  the  Buildings  of  London,”  writing  of  this 
plan,  says  “ Wren  had  planned  a long  and  broad 
wharf  or  quay,  where  he  designed  to  have  ranged 
all  the  Halls  that  belong  to  the  several  companies 
of  the  city,  with  proper  warehouses  for  mer- 
chants between,  to  vary  the  edifices,  and  make 
it  at  onoe  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
useful  ranges  of  structures  in  the  world.  But 
the  hurry  of  rebuilding,  and  the  disputes  about 
property,  prevented  this  glorious  scheme  from 
taking  place.”  We  do  not  find,  in  Wren’s  own 
report,  confirmation  of  this  statement  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  Halls  on  the  quay,  neverthe- 
less we  have  followed  it  in  the  view  we  give. 
We  will  only  add  at  present  that  Wren’s  plan  is 
full  of  suggestiveness,  both  from  a sanitary  and 
an  aasthetic  point  of  view. 


THE  VERY  “ GREAT  METROPOLIS.” 

It  is  as  difficult  for  the  ordinary  Londoner  to 
tell  where  London  commences  and  where  it 
terminates  as  it  is  to  point  out  the  precise  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  divers  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  The  suburban  townlets  and  hamlets 
blend  so  insensibly  into  the  cities  and  liberties  of 
the  urban  boroughs  and  bailiwicks,  that  one  might 
as  well  attempt  to  define  the  particular  point  at 
which  the  fresh  water  gets  to  be  salt  at  the 
mouth  of  some  estuary  as  to  say  where  the  capital 
ends  and  the  environs  begin. 

Moreover,  the  generality  of  Cockneys  have 
hardly  aDy  clearer  ideas  concerning  the  extent  of 
the  huge  metropolis  in  which  they  live  than  the 
Atlantio  fishes  have  of  the  vastness  of  the  ocean 
in  which  they  swim.  Indeed,  even  the  best- 
disciplined  intellects  can  but  form  the  same  hazy 
concrete  notion  as  to  the  collection  of  units  which 
serve  to  make  np  large  aggregate  numbers  ae 
they  never  fail  to  entertain  respecting  the 
multiplicity  of  square  yards  or  aores  which  go 
to  compose  inordinate  dimensions  in  space. 


Does  ic  give  a person  any  real  sense  of  the 
Arts  on  what  engineering  art  and  architectural  enormity  of  this  enormous  wilderness  of  bricks 
art,  under  the  guidance  of  sanitary  scienoe,  could  J * see  p.  598. 
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and  mortar  which  we  style  the  British  Capital 
to  be  told  that  its  buildings  cover  an  area  of 
nearly  120  square  miles  ? — that  the  houses 
huddled  together  upon  it  amount  in  round  num- 
bers to  half  a million — and  that  the  great  swarm 
of  working  bees  frequenting  the  huge  hive  is 
made  up  of  some  three  millions  and  a half  of 
busy  honey- seeking  creatures  ? What  mind  can 
comprehend  the  forty  thousand  millions ! of 
silicious  shells  of  insects  which  the  great  micros- 
copist  Ehrenberg  assures  us  are  contained  in 
every  cubic  inch  of  the  fossil  slate  of  Bilin? 
What  brain  is  helped  to  compass  the  aqueous 
immensity  of  the  sea  by  being  informed  that  the 
total  area  of  the  several  oceans  amounts  to  not 
less  than  145,000,000  of  square  miles  of  water  ? 
or  that  the  capacious  saline  pond  contains,  alto- 
gether, dissolved  in  it  as  many  as  6,441  billions ! 
of  tons  of  common  salt  ? (Ansted). 

The  first  and  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  form- 
ing a comprehensive  conception  of  Londoninitsin- 
tegrity,is  that  there  are  as  many  different  Londons 
as  there  are  divers  modes  of  dividing  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  in  Germany.  And  thalers, 
florins,  andgiildern — silver-groschens,  kreutzers, 
and  stivers,  are  not  more  perplexing  to  the 
traveller,  nor  the  several  thermometric  soales  of 
Fahrenheit,  Centigrade,  and  Reaumur,  more 
troublesome  to  the  chemical  student,  than  are 
the  various  metropolises  which  it  has  pleased  the 
various  official  Boards  to  invent  and  prescribe. 
Not  only  has  the  metropolitan  police  a special 
metropolis;  but  the  Registrar- General  has 
another  with  a more  circumscribed  area,  and 
widely-dissimilar  boundaries.  Then,  again,  the 
Post-offioe  has  its  particular  London,  and  the 
City  Mission  also  a London  of  its  own  peculiar 
manufacture ; and  so  on,  until  there  are  nearly 
the  same  number  of  diverse  British  capitals  as 
there  are  “real  original”  Eaux  de  Cologne 
fabricated  in  the  native  town  of  the  veritable 
Jean  Maria  Farina — and  each,  too,  compounded 
in  a wholly  different  manner.* 

Is  there,  then,  no  Metropolis  proper  ? — no 
definite  palatinate  which  can  be  mapped  out  as 
the  special  county  of  Cockaigne  ? — no  precise 
territory,  hemmed  in  by  a topographical  ring- 
fence  as  it  were,  to  which  the  name  of  London, 
in  proprid  terrd , can  be  striotly  applied  ? Or  is 
the  horizon  which  seems  to  gird  the  capital  with 
a silver  zone  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s  a mere 
illusion  ? — like  the  visionary  atmospherio  vault 
which  appears  to  concentrate  within  its  ever- 
varying  bounds  the  very  boundlessness  of  the 
ocean  itself. 

Let  us  see.  But  first  let  us  take  a cursory 
glance  at  the  limits  of  “ Police  London,”  for  this 
will  serve  to  rest  the  eye  for  a while,  instead  of 
keeping  it  continually  on  the  statistical  strain. 

Well,  the  police  metropolis  covers  a circle 
whose  circumference  is  very  nearly  a hundred 
miles  in  extent, — the  radius  from  Charing-cross 
being  just  upon  fifteen  miles  long.  lienee,  the 
entire  domain  watched  over  by  the  Metropolitan 
“ Force  ” comprises,  in  round  numbers,  half  a 
million  statute  acres,  or  exactly  6884  square 
miles, — an  extent  of  territory  that  is  about  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  entire  Principality  of  Wales, 
and  very  nearly  twice  the  magnitude  of  the  entire 
island  of  Madeira. 

The  extreme  boundary  of  this  same  police 
metropolis  includes,  on  the  North,  the  parish  of 
Cheshunt,  in  Herts,  and  South  Mimms  (near 
Enfield)  ; on  the  South,  Epsom,  in  Surrey ; on 
the  East,  Dagenham  and  Crayford  (near  Dart- 
ford),  in  Kent ; and  on  the  West,  Uxbridge  and 
Staines,  in  Middlesex. 

Such  constitutes  what  is  termed  the  “ Metro- 
politan Police  District,” — the  entire  district  being 
divided  into  an  “ Inner  ” and  “ Outer"  one ; and 
the  smaller,  or  inner  district,  having  hardly  one- 
seventh  the  area  of  the  outer,  since  it  comprises 


* “ It  is  a peculiarity  of  the  administration  of  this 
country,”  says  the  Registrar-General  on  the  Census  Returns 
for  1871,  “ that  nearly  every  Public  Authority  divides  the 
country  differently,  and  with  little  or  no  reference  to  other 
divisions.  Each  authority  appears  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  existence,  or  at  least  with  the  work,  of  the  others. 
The  Metropolis  is  an  example.  It  consists  of  parts  of 
three  counties.  The  city  of  London  stands  on  068  acres 
(1-075  sqsare  mile)  in  its  centre.  The  London  within  the 
Tables  of  Mortality  differs  from  the  London  within  the 
limits  of  the  Local  Management  Act ; and  both  differ  from 
the  London  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  which  also 
differs  from  the  London  of  the  Metropolitan  Police;  while 
the  London  of  the  Metropolitan  Parliamentary  Boroughs 
is  unique.  Then  the  subordinate  divisions  of  these  several 
Londons  seldom  agree  ....  Moreover,  besides  these 
Londons  there  is  the  Diocese  of  London  ; and  other  Lon- 
dons have  been  constituted  by  the  Post-Office  and  by 
other  Departments— each  having  its  own  preconceptions 
and  administrative  views,  without  any  reference  to  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  Each  London,  too, 
has  generally  its  special  administrative  body  or  executive 
officers.” 


somewhat  less  than  100  square  miles.  Indeed, 
the  Inner  Police  District,  as  it  is  called,  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  included  within  the  tables 
of  the  Registrar  General, — the  former  being 
rather  more  than  90  square  miles,  and  the  latter 
not  quite  120  in  extent. 

Now  this  same  “ Registration  District”  must 
be  regarded  as  constituting  the  metropolis 
proper,  or  London  as  regulated  by  law.  For,  in 
the  year  1852,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a 
special  Act  (to  wit,  the  Burial  Act,  15  & 16  Yict., 
cap.  85),  in  order  to  let  Londoners  know  how  far 
London  extends  into  the  country, — as  well  as  to 
define  the  exact  limits  of  the  “ Great  Metropolis,” 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament.  This,  however, 
was  a feat  of  legislation  very  much  of  a piece 
with  that  performed  by  the  renowned  progress- 
hating  King  Canute,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1000;  since  it  is  quite  as  absurd  for  would- 
be  rulers  to  say,  “ Thus  far  shaltthou  go,  and  no 
farther,”  to  the  metropolitan  bricks  and  mortar, 
as  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  the 
celebrated  bean-stalk  planted  by  the  aspiring 
Jack  in  the  nursery  story  was  hardly  more  rapid 
in  its  growth  than  has  been  that  of  this  giant 
mushroom  of  a British  capital  of  oura.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1600  the  legal  limits 
of  London,  “within  and  without  the  walls,” 
were  but  little  better  than  two  square  miles  in 
extent,  or  hardly  bigger  than  the  tiny  island  of 
Gibraltar;  whereas,  in  the  next  century,  the 
metropolis,  according  to  law,  had  swollen  to 
rather  more  than  thirty  square  miles.  Then,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  area 
was  further  enlarged  to  just  upon  fifty  square 
miles ; after  which,  in  1837,  it  was  again  in- 
creased  to  sixty  odd  square  miles ; and  latterly, 
in  1852,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  still  further 
extended  by  special  Act  of  Parliament  to  nearly 
double  the  size  it  was  fifteen  years  previously  ; 
so  that  it  now  has  a superficies  of  exactly  117 i 
square  miles.  And  who  can  say  but  that,  at  its 
recent  rate  of  expansion,  the  huge  brick-and- 
mortar  fungus  may  not  by  the  end  of  the  present 
century  spread  into  a civio  toadstool,  of  even 
double  its  present  dimensions  ? 

Nevertheless,  in  the  Burial  Act  it  is  expressly 
laid  down  that  the  term  “metropolis”  is  to  be 
understood  to  mean  and  include  “ the  cities 
and  liberties  of  London  and  Westminster,  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  and  the  parishes,  pre- 
cincts, townships,  and  places,”  thereinafter 
duly  specified  and  recorded.  And,  accordingly, 
we  find  that  London  by  law  is  made  to  extend 
into  Middlesex  as  far  north  as  Hampstead,  and 
into  Surrey  as  far  south  as  Tooting ; whilst  it 
stretches  into  Kent  as  far  east  as  Plumstead, 
and  thence  back  again  into  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  as  far  west  as  Hammersmith  on  one  Bide 
of  the  Thames,  and  Barnes  on  the  other. 

These,  then,  are  the  extreme  legal  limits  of 
the  metropolis  proper.  From  east  to  west  it 
ranges  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river  almost 
from  Blackwall  to  Brentford,  and  on  the  Kent  and 
Surrey  side  from  Woolwich  to  Wimbledon  ; whilst 
north  and  south  it  runs  very  nearly  from  Crouch 
End  to  Clapham.  Moreover,  so  directly  connected 
are  these  diametrically-opposite  points  of  the 
compass  of  the  capital  that  there  is  one  con- 
tinuous street  of  houses  joining  the  several  me- 
tropolitan polar  regions,  and  measuring  about 
fourteen  miles  in  length  from  Chiswick  to 
Stratford,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from  High- 
gate  to  Dulwich.  So  that  this  same  inner  circle  of 
urban  London  (as  contradistinguished  from  the 
larger  outer  disc  of  the  suburban  metropolis, 
guarded  by  the  police  of  the  capital)  is  found  to 
have  a radius  of  just  about  8J  miles,  whilst 
its  circumference  is  within  a fraction  fifty-five 
miles  in  extent ; and  thus  the  one  gigantic  town 
is  made  to  cover  a territory  which  is  very 
nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  entire  county  of 
Rutland ! 

Now  this  immense  monster  of  a city,  which  is 
as  big  as  a county,  country-people  delight  to 
call  ironically  the  “ little  village.”  But  though 
we  may  gain  some  notion  of  its  size  from  learning 
that  the  ground  on  which  London  stands  is 
just  about  as  extensive  as  the  whole  area  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight, — still  what  can  impress  us  with 
a sense  of  the  seemingly-countless  crowd  of 
houses  which  are  packed  within  its  boundaries 
almoBt  as  close  as  figs  in  a “ drum  ” ? A coral 
reef  hardly  consists  of  a more  solid  mass  of 
habitable  walls ; nor  do  the  ant-hills  of  India 
teem  with  a denser  or  busier  swarm  of  living 
creatures.  Were  it  possible  to  count  the  grains 
of  sand  in  the  Sahara,  the  infinite  host  of 
numerals  representing  the  sum  of  the  collective 
particles  would  no  more  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
Great  Desert,  than  the  fact  that  the  enormous 


habitable  honeycomb  of  this  huge  hive  of  a 
town  is  made  up  of  some  half  a million  of 
distinct  domiciliary  cells  all  walled  together  in 
the  close  contiguity  of  geometrical  compactness. 

Such  numerical  statements,  however,  are  the 
mere  sawdust  of  statistics,— the  pedantic  foppery 
of  figures.  How  can  the  mind  possibly  comprehend 
half  a million  in  one  simple  thought  P It  is 
as  difficult  to  grasp  large  numbers  as  it  is  to 
clutch  water. 

How,  then,  can  we  conjure  up  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  mighty  multitude  of  buildings 
with  which  this  bricken  county  of  a capital  is 
covered  ? Well,  if  we  have  but  a misty  idea  of 
mass  in  its  integrity,  at  least  we  can  arrive  at  a 
clearer  sense  of  length  in  its  continuity.  Spin 
an  ounce  of  platinum,  which  would  hardly  fill  a 
nutshell  in  the  lump,  into  a thousand  miles  of  wire 
as  fine  as  a silkworm’s  thread,  and  the  wondrous 
extent  of  the  fibre  will  give  one  a more  or  less  vivid 
notion  of  the  original  bulk  of  the  metal.  Now, 
half  a million  houses  having  an  average  frontage 
of  five  yards  each  would  form  an  unbroken  line 
of  buildings  which  would  be  just  upon  1,300 
miles  long ; and  1,300  miles  of  dwellings  would 
be  nearly  sufficient  to  form  one  continuous  row 
right  round  the  entire  island  of  Great  Britain, 
from  John  o’ Groats  to  the  Land’s  End,  and  from 
the  Land’s  End  to  the  North  Foreland,  and  from 
the  North  Foreland  back  again  to  John  o’ Groats. 
Or,  what  is  more  striking  still,  such  a line  of 
buildings  would  be  more  than  enough  to  make 
one  long  street  stretohing  right  across  Scotland, 
England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  from  Dunnet 
Head  in  Caithness,  to  the  banks  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

If,  then,  such  be  the  mere  length  of  the  aggre- 
gate houses  in  London,  it  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived that  the  streets  of  the  monster  metropolis 
which,  on  looking  at  the  map,  seem  to  be  a 
perfect  maze  of  highways  and  byways, — a 
closely  knitted  network  of  thoroughfares, — 
should  be  some  thousands  in  number : and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  there  are  upwards  of 
10,500  different  streets,  roads,  lanes,  gardens, 
and  parks ; squares,  ovals,  polygons,  crescents, 
circuses,  and  terraces ; villas,  buildings,  rows, 
and  places ; particularised  in  that  voluminous 
civic  cyclopaedia,  the  “ London  Post  Office  Direc- 
tory." Many  of  these  thoroughfares,  too,  are  of 
no  inconsiderable  dimensions.  The  New-road, 
for  instance  (exclusive  of  its  City  appendage) 
is  very  nearly  three  miles  long ; Oxford-street, 
more  than  a mile  and  a quarter ; and  Regent- 
street,  from  Langham  Church  to  Carlton- terrace 
within  a few  yards  of  a mile  in  length ; whilst 
the  two  great  lines  of  thoroughfares  running 
parallel  to  the  river, — the  one  extending  from 
Bayswater  along  Oxford- Btreet,  Holbom,  Cheap- 
side,  Cornhill,  and  Whitechapel,  to  Mile-end,  and 
which  is  really  but  one  continuous  street  with 
different  names ; and  the  other  stretching  from 
Kensington,  along  Knightsbridge,  Piccadilly,  the 
Haymarket,  Pall-mall  East,  the  Strand,  Fleet- 
street,  Cannon-street,  Tower-Btreet,  and  so  on 
by  Ratcliffe-highway  to  the  West-India  Docks, 
are  each,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  just  upon 
ten  miles  in  length. 

Indeed,  the  gross  extent  of  the  London  streets, 
small  as  well  as  great,  is  almost  incredible ; for 
by  a return  made  by  the  police  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1850,  the  aggregate  length  of  the 
metropolitan  thoroughfares,  in  the  “inner” 
police  district  alone,  amounted  to  not  less  than 
1,750  miles  ; while  those  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  “Registration  District,”  or  metropolis 
proper,  made  up  as  many  as  1,820  miles.  In 
1861,  however,  they  had  increased  to  2,100 
miles  ; whilst  in  1871  these  same  collective 
thoroughfares  of  London  as  regulated  by  law  had 
become  extended  to  2,500  miles.  So  that  not 
only  are  they  now  a third  of  the  earth’s  diameter  ; 
but  would,  if  stretched  into  one  long  line, 
just  about  span  the  Atlwntic,  and  reach  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York ! 

But  prodigious  as  this  vast  amount  of  roadway 
may  seem,  it  dwindles  down  into  the  mere  dimen- 
sions of  a rope-walk  in  comparison  with  the 
total  length  of  streets  patrolled  by  the  Metro- 
politan Police ; for  by  a recent  return  which 
has  been  specially  prepared  for  us  by  the 
kindness  of  Colonel  Henderson,  we  find  that 
the  aggregate  extent  of  the  thoroughfares  in- 
cluded within  the  entire  Police  District  amounts 
to  not  less  than  6,612  miles,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  earth’s  circumference ! Hence,  it 
would  appear  that  the  roadways  of  this  same 
Police  District,  which  were  hardly  more  than 
3,500  miles  long  in  the  year  1850,  have  been 
nearly  doubled  in  length  within  tho  last  quarter 
of  a century. 
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And  who  can  wonder  ? seeing  that  the  same 
return  informs  ns  that  between  January  1st, 
1864,  and  December  31st,  1873,  there  were  as 
many  as  133,708  bouses  built  within  the  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  comprising  27  new  squares 
and  2,952  new  streets  ! So  that,  as  this  is  just 
about  one-third  of  the  gross  number  of  houses 
there  were  in  all  London  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  last  census,  it  follows  that  at  such  a rate  of 
expansion  the  monster  Metropolis, — monstrous 
as  its  present  dimensions  may  appear, — will 
assuredly  be  twice  the  Bize  it  now  is  by  the  end 
of  the  present  century. 


ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION- 
This  well  got-up  anonymous  treatise*  is 
the  first  part  of  a work  to  be  completed  in  three 
parts,  and  to  form  a text-book  “ to  assist 
students  in  preparing  for  the  examinations  in 
building  construction,  held  annually  under  the 
direction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
at  South  Kensington,”  with  the  authority  of 
which  Department  it  is  therefore,  we  presume, 
issued.  Something  of  the  sort  was  very  much 
needed  ; for  though  of  course  there- are  able  and 
complete  treatises,  on  a larger  scale,  in  regard 
to  all  the  important  branches  of  building  con- 
struction, an  exhaustive  study  of  them  can 
hardly  be  expected  from  a student,  and  a book 
distilling  the  substance  of  larger  works,  and 
putting  the  outlines  of  constructional  science 
together  in  a small  compass,  is  a very  important 
aid  to  students,  who  may  afterwards  supplement 
from  larger  treatises  their  Btudy  of  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  construction  to  which  circum- 
stances or  inclination  most  attract  them. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  to  fit  the 
student  for  examination  in  the  first  or  elemen- 
tary course.  Part  II.  will  contain  further  in- 
struction in  the  same  subjects,  and  also  inolude 
those  mentioned  in  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  the  second  stage,  or 
“advanced  course”;  and  Part  III.  will  contain 
instructions  regarding  “ the  nature  of  stresses 
to  which  the  different  parts  of  simple  structures 
are  subjected,  the  nature,  application,  and  cha- 
racteristics of  the  materials  used  in  buildings, 
together  with  notes  on  foundations,  timbering, 
excavations,  scaffolding,  travellers,  &c.”  So  far 
as  regards  these  practical  subjects,  the  third 
part  is  intended  to  qualify  for  the  “ Honours  ” 
Examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart, 
ment,  but,  as  it  is  pointed  out,  “ the  art  of  de- 
signiog  buildings  from  given  conditions,  and  the 
problems  involved  in  the  theory  of  construction, 
must  be  studied  in  works  specially  devoted  to 
those  subjects.”  How  far  “ examination  ” can 
be  conducted  at  all  in  regard  to  the  former  of 
these  subjects  is  a question  : what  to  one  judge 
appears  evidence  of  a knowledge  of  artistic 
design,  to  another  will  not ; and  certainly  what 
pleases  the  South  Kensington  authorities  in  de- 
sign has  not  always  pleased  the  reBt  of  the 
world. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  immediate  subject. 
Part  I.  goes  pretty  minutely  and  exactly  through 
the  details  of  the  various  branches  of  work 
included  in  ordinary  house-building  opera- 
tions, under  the  headings  of  “ Walling  and 
Arches,”  “ Brickwork, ” “ Masonry,”  “ Car- 
pentry,” “Floors,”  “ Roofs”  (timber  and  iron), 
“Slating,”  “Plumber’s  Work,”  and  “Joinery.” 
The  brickwork  section  is  much  better  and  less 
empirical  than  the  treatise  by  a practical  brick, 
layer  which  we  noticed  a little  while  since  (in 
Weale’s  series).  The  intricacies  of  bonding 
in  different  positions,  are  very  fully  illustrated, 
sections  of  each  Btyle  of  bond  being  given 
through  its  strongest  and  its  weakest  parts, 
calling  attention  to  deficiencies  of  bond  which 
the  superficial  examination  of  the  brickwork 
hardly  suggests  to  the  student.  The  writer 
leans,  correctly,  in  favour  of  the  so-called 
“ English  bond”  which  has  been  so  long  thrust 
out  of  sight  by  the  no  more  rightly-named 
Flemish  bond,  weaker  in  almost  every  way.  The 
mysteries  of  angle  bond  and  “king  closers  ” and 
“ queen  closers  ” are  hero  very  fully  illustrated, 
and  the  student  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  apparently  simple  process  of  laying 
bricks  together  to  make  a wall  is  really  one  in- 
volving a considerable  amount  of  calculation. 
"Wholesome  warnings  are  given,  at  the  same 
j time,  against  the  lapses  which  the  British  work- 
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man  is  liable  to  : for  instance,  in  gauged  arches, 
bricklayers  frequently  “ carefully  rub  only  the 
portion  of  the  joint  near  the  face,  cutting  the 
back  part  right  away,  so  that  the  arch  does  not 
bear  equally,  except  just  on  the  front  edges  of 
the  bricks.  This  leads  to  the  arch  bulging  for- 
ward, or  to  bricks  dropping  out  of  it  altogether.” 
It  is  an  instance  of  the  value  of  general  educa- 
tion in  regard  to  special  trades  that,  although  it 
is  perfectly  true  that  a practical  working  at  the 
materials  gives  a knowledge  of  them  in  one 
sense  that  nothing  else  will  give,  yet  the  unedu- 
cated operative  who  has  been  all  his  life  handling 
bricks,  or  stone,  or  wood,  will  commit  the  most 
utter  absurdities  in  putting  them  together,  from 
mere  habit  and  want  of  reflection ; and  that  Buch 
cautions  are  by  no  means  superfluous  all  who 
have  dealt  with  workmen  are  aware.  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  construction  to  archi- 
tectural  expression  that  we  generally  find 
treatises  of  this  kind  deficient.  It  is  vexatious 
to  see,  even  as  a casual  illustration,  such  a repre- 
sentation of  the  most  wretched  style  of  regula- 
tion street  house,  as  in  fig.  4,  and  to  read  that 
“ the  plinth  is  a projecting  base  to  the  wall,  in- 
tended to  give  an  appearance- of  stability,  and 
thus  form  an  ornament."  The  plinth  is  a matter 
of  real  stability,  and  if  it  were  not  it  would  give 
no  appearance  of  stability ; and  as  to  its  forming 
“ an  ornament,”  we  only  wish  that  word  were 
struck  out  of  the  dictionary,  for  the  misuse  made 
of  it  in  such  books  as  this,  and  the  false  idea 
which  it  conveys  as  to  the  nature  and  process  of 
architectural  design.  The  same  elaborate  design 
is  again  referred  to  (p.  51),  with  an  explanation 
that  the  corbels  under  the  window-sills  are  also 
“ only  for  ornament.” 

The  masonry  section  illustrates  usefully, 
among  other  things,  various  ways  of  building 
with  rough  stones  under  the  general  head  of 
“ Rubble,”  but  the  remark  that  “ the  higher  the 
class  of  masonry,  the  more  regular  are  the 
stones,  and  the  more  easily  are  they  built,”  may 
lead  to  misconception,  and  it  really  depends  on 
whether  we  choose  to  consider  that  the  highest 
olass  of  masonry,  or  not.  The  writer  had  better 
look  at  some  of  the  towers  of  Suffolk  churches 
(Lavenham,  for  instance),  built  of  broken  flints, 
and  say  whether  that  is  not  a “ high  class  of 
masonry.”  The  use  of  metal  in  cramping 
masonry  is  made  of  rather  too  much  importance ; 
there  are  situations  where  it  cannot  very  well  be 
dispensed  with,  but  these  are  also  where  it  can 
easily  be  got  at  for  replacement  when  rusted  and 
decayed ; but,  in  general,  to  put  metal  in  the 
interior  of  a wall  is  to  plant  a destructive  agent, 
as  it  were,  in  the  heart  of  the  citadel ; paintings 
and  galvanisings  cannot  be  depended  upon  for 
long. 

“Carpentry”  commences  with  a very  full 
description  and  illustration  of  the  various  forms 
of  joints  in  timber  work  on  a large  scale,  pro- 
minence being  given  to  those  methods  of  joining 
in  which  iron  is  dispensed  with,  or  which  at 
least  depend  most  upon  the  fitting  and  cutting 
of  the  wood  ; though  the  useful  and  neat  old 
“trenail”  fastener  scarcely  receives  sufficient 
notice.  We  should  look  with  some  little  doubt 
upon  the  assertion  that  “square  holes  and  pins 
are  better  than  round  ones,  as  they  are  less  liable 
to  split  the  wood.”  Are  there  statistics  to  show 
this  ? The  supposition  would  be  that  the  square 
hole  was  the  most  liable  to  do  so  in  the  process 
of  forming  it ; moreover,  the  square  pin,  tightly 
fitted  in  a square  hole,  is,  in  case  of  any  settle- 
ment or  displacement  of  one  of  the  timbers 
which  it  holds  together,  subjected  to  a cross 
strain,  with  a very  heavy  leverage  tending  to 
tear  or  twist  it, — a danger  which  does  not 
affect  the  circular  pin  in  the  least.  The 
circular  joint  is  (p.  72),  to  our  thinking,  a 
little  too  hastily  dismissed,  considering  the  high 
authority  of  Tredgold  in  its  favour  (for  large 
work),  and  the  unquestionable  fact  that  it  is 
less  liable  to  “ opening  ” at  one  point  from  dis- 
turbance or  settlement  than  the  angular  joint. 

It  is  no  doubt  more  troublesome  to  make.  A 
contradiction  between  theory  and  practice  is 
signalised  in  the  naive  admission  (p.  77)  that  the 
operation  of  “draw-boring,”  — drawing  up  the 
timber  to  its  utmost  stretch  with  an  iron  pin 
before  inserting  the  oak  pin, — “is  condemned  by 
most  writers,  as  it  produces  a constant  and 
objectionable  strain  upon  the  pin  and  tenon;  but 
it  is  nearly  always  resorted  to  in  practice." 

In  the  chapter  on  “ Floors,”  the  writer  does 
not  seem  to  know  his  own  mind  quite  on  one 
point,  as  he  enumerates  among  the  disadvantages 
of  single  floors,  that  “ the  joists  bear  equally  on 
all  parts  of  the  walls,  and  thus  the  jars  upon  the 
floors  are  communicated  to  the  wall  even  at  its  weak 


points  ” ; while  on  the  next  page  we  read  that 
double  floors  “are  in  many  ways  a complicated 
and  bad  form  of  construction,  that  the  ridging 
joints  are  burdens  on  the  binding  joints  ” (what 
else  are  they  intended  to  be?),  “and  these  in 
their  turn  transfer  the  whole  weight  of  the  floor 
and  its  load  to  a few  points  on  the  wall,  instead 
of  distributing  the  pressure.”  This  is  rather  an 
absurd  contradiction  to  find  on  two  opposite 
pages.  In  practice,  the  question  is  only  of  im- 
portance (as  to  stability)  when  the  weight  to  be 
carried  by  the  floor  is  considerable  in  proportion 
to  its  area  and  to  the  strength  of  the  walls  ; and 
in  that  case  there  cannot  be  a shadow  of  doubt 
that  the  double  floor  is  the  more  scientific  con- 
struction ; always  supposing  that  the  binding 
joists  are  really  brought  on  to  the  most  solid 
parts  of  the  walls.  The  adoption  of  some  kind 
of  corbelling  is  rightly  recommended  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  almost  universal  practice,  in  ordinary 
structures,  of  building  the  joists  into  the  walls, 
by  whioh  the  latter  are  not  only  weakened  in  the 
first  instance,  but  the  tremors  and  sounds  of 
eaoh  floor  much  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  wall  and  (consequently)  with  each  other. 
“Pugging”  should  not  have  been  mentioned 
without  a warning  against  the  danger  of  rot 
which  it  entails  by  hindering  circulation  of  air. 
We  have  known  cases  in  which  the  whole  floors 
of  a large  building  had  rotted  away  to  a state 
of  absolute  insecurity  from  this  cause,  and  might 
have  actually  come  down  before  any  external 
sign  of  the  state  of  things  was  manifest. 

The  principal  forms  of  wooden  and  iron  roof 
construction  are  adequately  illustrated,  and 
the  chapters  on  slating  and  plumber’s  work  give 
all  the  information  necessary  to  the  student. 
The  unscientific  and  unsafe  method  of  nailing 
slates  near  the  top  ought  not  to  have  been  men- 
tioned without  its  decided  inferiority  to  the  other 
practice  of  nailing  at  or  near  the  middle  being 
more  distinctly  pointed  out.  It  is  curious  and 
instructive,  in  the  section  of  the  gutter  and  ' 
cornice,  p.  161,  to  note  the  complicated  and  at 
the  same  time  defective  arrangements  entailed 
by  the  useless  blocking  course,  with  the  lead 
gutter  low  next  the  slates,  and  raised  much 
higher  on  the  “ blocking  ” side  ; really  a con- 
trivance for  overflowing  the  water  under  the 
slates  in  heavy  rain.  The  really  honest  and 
architectural  use  of  the  cornice  as  a hollowed  stone 
gutter  lined  with  lead,  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
treated  as  a mistake,  and  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  working  the  lead  ; it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  succeed  with  cement  as  a lining. 
At  any  rate,  the  stone  gutter,  whether  treated 
with  lead  or  otherwise,  is  a common. sense  affair, 
and  is  at  the  worst  a far  more  scientific  and  archi- 
tectural treatment  than  the  “ blocking  ” gutter. 
The  section  on  “ Joinery  ” contains  useful 
and  pretty  full  illustrations  of  the  methods  of 
putting  together  door  and  window  frames.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  open  to  comment : for 
instance,  the  counter- sinking  under  the  bottom 
rail  of  a sash,  so  as  to  lap  over  the  throating  of 
tbe  sill,  is  only  given  as  an  optional  method 
“sometimes”  employed;  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
done  in  all  work  that  claims  to  be  good;  the 
seotion  of  bottom  rail  and  Bill  shown  as  the 
normal  one  in  fig.  317,  would  be  both  a wet  and 
a windy  one,  if  exposed  to  any  driving  rain.  The 
old  prejudice  against  casement  windows  is  kept 
up  here  also ; they  are  not  “ difficult  to  render 
watertight”  if  you  go  the  proper  way  about  it. 
The  joint  on  figure  324  will  not  do  it,  certainly  ; 
what  it  wants  is  a vertical  shoot  or  groove  to  let 
any  water  run  down  that  is  driven  in ; unless 
the  water  has  that  channel  of  escape,  of  course 
it  will  be  forced  by  a strong  wind  round  the  joint 
sooner  or  later.  The  paraphernalia  of  boxing 
and  glueing,  and  ropes  and  pulleys,  of  the  old 
sash-window,  are  a much  more  serious  drawback 
than  anything  connected  with  the  casement- 
window  ; giving  rise,  as  they  do,  to  shaking  and 
rattling,  and  to  undesirable  hollows  backed  up 
with  rubbish,  leaving  a channel  for  draughts  to 
find  their  way  through,  and  a harbour  for  rats 
and  mice,  and  affording  opportunities  generally 
for  gim crack  joinery.  The  necessity  for  the 
weights  is  done  away  with  by  one  or  two  recent 
inventions  by  which  the  sashes  can  be  worked 
much  more  conveniently  (a  modification  of  one 
of  which,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  being  applied 
to  railway  carriage  windows,  instead  of  the  time- 
honoured  strap  and  button),  and  between  these 
and  casement-windows,  the  sash-cord,  pulley, 
and  weights,  with  all  its  bandbox  accompani- 
ments, ought  to  be  doomed. 

In  Bpite,  however,  of  some  old-fashionedness 
of  the  kind  we  have  touched  upon,  this  is  a very 
useful  little  book,  and  the  whole  series,  wheu 
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published,  will  be  a great  boon  to  young  students 
in  the  profession,  and  teach  them  some  of  the 
things  which  their  masters,  under  the  present 
pupilage  system,  very  eeldom  do  teach  them. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  FOLKESTONE. 

TnE  visitor  approaohing  the  town  from  the 
railway  station  would  little  imagine  Folkestone 
to  be  the  beautiful  place  it  i3  found  to  be  on  more 
extended  acquaintance.  First  impressions  from 
a look  at  the  old  town  as  we  walk  down  the  hill 
are  pleasant  as  one  after  another  prominent 
objects  on  the  distant  rising  ground,  spires,  and 
public  buildings,  come  into  view.  But  as  we 
advance  along  new  thoroughfares  towards  the 
old  harbour,  past  unfinished  houses,  and  shops 
closed,  with  shutters  up,  and  draped  in  dust  and 
cobwebs,  seemingly  an  air  of  settled  gloom 
depresses  the  street.  The  fisherman  has  lost  for 
the  time  his  wonted  blitheness  as  he  saunters 
along  with  hands  buried  deep  in  the  pockets  of 
his  capacious  nether  garment,  in  the  midst  of 
his  day-dreams  ; and  the  smoke  idly  rises  from  his 
short  pipe  in  slow  whiffs,  as  if  he  too  felt  the 
dulness.  A glance  to  the  left  at  the  most  oppro- 
brious barn-like  church  imaginable,  heightens 
the  disfavour  conceived  as  we  ramble  along. 
Like  its  near  neighbour,  Dover,  the  history  of 
Folkestone,  or  Foloestane,  is  an  old  one.  In 
fact,  it  became  in  early  times  associated  with 
other  places  in  contributing  as  “ limbs”  towards 
the  national  navy,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
cinque  ports  at  one  period  to  entirely  furnish  and 
man.  Not  much  historical  knowledge  has 
descended  to  us  of  the  earliest  days  of.  the 
locality,  but  the  town  appears  to  have  existed 
during  the  Roman  occupancy,  as  a watch  tower 
and  beacon  were  erected  on  the  cliffs  for  guidance 
of  the  imperial  ships ; whilst  the  fragments  of 
pottery  and  urns  found  just  below  the  land  sur- 
face, — some  of  them  during  the  last  few  weeks, — 
with  many  other  relics  and  remains  brought  to 
light  in  former  days,  point  to  its  original  im- 
portance ; and  the  traces  of  field-works  lying  on 
the  high  downs  just  outside  the  borough  indicate 
a military  station  of  some  note.  There  are  few 
extensive  ruins  full  of  antiquarian  lore  to 
delight  the  reflective  mind,  although  once  there 
were  well-known  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
of  which  now  remain  but  few  traces.  About  the 
year  640,  St.  Eanswith,  a daughter  of  Eadbald, 
a Saxon  king,  or  Thane  of  Kent,  after  her 
father’s  conversion  to  the  new  faith,  founded  a 
nunnery, — one  of  tho  very  earliest  known, — 
whose  site  is  supposed  to  be  not  far  from  the 
parish  church,  but  more  to  seaward,  of  whom 
many  legends  were  made  known  far  and  wide, 
of  miraculous  things,  as  was  customary  in  those 
times ; amongst  others,  the  feat  of  providing 
water  for  the  nuns,  which  she  caused  to  ascend 
the  cliff  from  the  low  land  below,  but  which  we 
moderners  are  inclined  to  think  was  more  proba- 
bly accelerated  by  hydrostatic  pressure  beyond 
than  by  the  spiritual  aid  of  the  Saint. 

This  place,  after  a century  or  two,  was  de- 
stroy ed  by  the  Danes, — those  remorseless  ravagers 
of  church  property,  during  one  of  their  raids  upon 
this  coast.  After  lying  in  ruins  for  a long  period 
another  religious  structure  was  built  upon  its 
ground,  with  part  of  the  old  materials,  by  De 
Munville,  soon  after  the  conquest,  who  founded 
a priory ; but  this,  too,  did  not  enjoy  a long 
existence,  for  within  half  a century,  from  the 
wasting  away  of  the  foreshore  and  cliffs  by  en- 
croachment of  the  sea,  it  was  soon  destroyed. 
Somewhat  later  on  a new  house  was  given  in 
lieu  to  the  monks  by  Sir  William  de  Averanches, 
Lord  of  the  Manor  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is 
now  only  a few  years  ago  since  the  final  portions 
of  the  monastery,  which  was  restored  in  the  third 
Edward’s  reign  by  Sir  John  de  Segrave,  were 
improved  away  during  Borne  municipal  altera- 
tions by  the  corporate  body.  As  an  instance  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  custom  of  granting  pensions 
on  retirement  from  office,  it  may  interest  the 
Civil  Service  and  others  to  state  here  that 
Thomas,  the  last  Prior  of  Folkestone,  was  granted 
an  annuity  by  Henry  VIII.  on  abolition  of  his 
post,  at  the  general  dissolution,  which  amounted 
to  about  a fourth  of  the  net  revenue.  Although 
not  often  referred  to  now-a-days,  it  was  a general 
thin<*  to  grant  retiring  allowances  to  the  chief 
officfals  of  the  disestablished  monastio  institu- 
tions, probably  met  by  fixed  charges  upon  those 
to  whom  the  lands  and  privileges  were  given. 
When  the  grand  Armada  attempted  its  descent 
upon  England,  great  preparations  were  made  by 
the  people  here  to  resist  the  threatened  attack. 
A place  of  rendezvous  from  which  the  present 


Btreet  of  that  name  probably  originates,  was  ap- 
pointed where  the  town  and  country  folk  were  pnt 
into  training  and  drilled  ; guns  were  mounted, 
and  ammunition  laid  in  ; whilst  the  sailors  and 
fishermen  manned  their  five-and-twenty  ships, 
with  which  they  performed  glorious  deeds  under 
Howard  and  Blake. 

Dark  days,  however,  were  in  store  for  the 
Folkestonians,  for  their  town  dwindled  away  as 
trade  fled,  and  storms  destroyed  the  feeble  protec- 
tions to  the  harbour  and  landing-places.  Notwith- 
standing repeated  appeals  to  the  country  for  aid, 
and  the  expenditure  of  much  capital  upon  the 
works,  no  advancement  was  made  until  the  era 
of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  in  1843,  when  the 
place  leaped  with  new-born  vigour  from  its  dor- 
mancy into  the  broad  wakefulness  of  commercial 
energy,  and  now  thrives  under  the  advantages  of 
one  of  the  great  highways  into  the  kingdom,  com- 
bined with  the  pleasures  of  a charming  sea-side 
sanitarium.  The  construction  of  valuable  harbour 
works  and  piers  gives  free  ingress  and  egress 
for  the  hundred  thousand  passengers  annually 
crossing  the  Channel  from  this  port,  conveyed 
by  the  fine  fleet  of  swift  steamers  owned  by  the 
Railway  Company,  and  to  the  large  amount 
of  commerce  thus  attracted,  the  present  pros- 
perity  is  undoubtedly  in  a great  measure  due. 

A few  years  since,  in  erecting  a new  low-water 
pier,  in  connexion  with  the  railway,  which  was 
extended  to  the  east  side  of  the  south  quay,  bo 
that  Continental  passengers  could  be  transferred 
direct  to  the  vessels,  a useful,  if  novel,  idea 
was  adopted  in  its  formation  by  the  engineer  in 
utilising  the  disused  permanent- way  metals  of  the 
South-Eastern  system,  of  which  the  pier  is 
primarily  built.  Abundant  accommodation  is 
provided  for  the  travellers  who  sojourn  here,  by 
the  many  excellent  and  well-appointed  hotels 
and  inns, — some  in  the  quaint  old  streets,  streets 
that  seem  as  if  they  were  formed  before  the  era  of 
vehicles,  from  their  narrowness,  now  crowded 
with  well-filled  shops,  where  the  luxuries  and 
necessaries  of  life  are  temptingly  displayed  to 
the  passer-by.  Some  are  upon  the  beach  or 
adjacent  thereto,  handy  for  rail  and  boat ; whilst 
within  convenient  distance  are  palatial  bath- 
houses, fitted  with  every  appliance  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  invalid  or  timid,  combined 
with  reading-rooms,  amusements,  and  louDges  ; 
and  on  the  beach  the  more  robust  and  the 
swimmer  will  find  good  bathing-ground  and 
capacious  machines. 

The  public  buildings,  from  the  hilly  nature  of 
the  position,  stand  out  conspicuously  to  view ; 
amongst  them  are  several  well-built  churches, 
belonging  to  various  denominations,  the  work  of 
a local  architect,  who  also  designed  the  promi- 
nent and  pleasing  bathing  establishment,  on  the 
shore,  near  the  Lees.  The  most  noted,  however, 
of  all  is  the  picturesque  old  parish  church,  built 
upon  the  cliff  overhanging  the  sea-coast.  The 
earliest  part  of  it  dates  back  to  the  twelfth 
century.  Its  site,  however,  had  been  a place  of 
worship  and  sepulchre  for  at  least  500  years 
before,  and  quantities  of  human  bones  and  rem- 
nants of  implements  of  warfare  are  generally 
found  on  every  disturbance  of  the  surface  in  its 
vicinity.  Leland,  contemporary  with  Henry 
VIII.,  refers  to  the  fact,  in  his  day,  of  consider- 
able discoveries  of  human  remains  hereabout. 
During  recent  years  various  restorations  have 
been  made  to  the  church,  adding  to  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  worshippers,  although 
detracting  from  the  quaint  appearance  of  the 
interior.  °Numerous  objects  of  interest, — tombs, 
monuments,  tablets,  and  brasses  may  be  found 
within  relating  to  local  magnates.  Quite  lately 
a stained-glass  window  has  been  furnished  to 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  memory  of  the 
physician,  Dr.  William  Harvey,  of  world-wide 
renown,  who  was  born  here  A.D.  1578,  the  revo- 
lutioniser  of  medical  science  by  his  discovery 
of  the  circulatory  action  of  the  blood. 

The  south  side  of  the  town  is  clearly  the 
“west  end,”— that  is,  it  is  the  abode  of  wealth 
and  fashion.  On  the  high  plateau  above  the 
cliffs  beyond  the  old  church  has  sprung  up  within 
recent  years  quite  a new  town  of  good  streets 
and  roads,  containing  elegant  mansions  and 
villas,— not  stuffy,  poky,  Barking-like  structures, 
but  substantial  Belgravian  residences.  Some  of 
these,  built  on  the  Lees,  command  magnificent 
sea  and  inland  views.  To  the  front,  as  the  sun 
shines  brightly,  may  be  seen  fleets  of  ships 
transporting  the  commerce  of  the  world  as  they 
sail  "aily  along  the  Channel  up  or  down ; while 
the  background  is  filled  by  the  outline  of  the 
French  coast,  looming  in  the  distance  dark  and 
sombre,  or  light  and  bright,  as  the  sun  strikes 
down  his  rays,  or  they  are  absorbed  by  fleeting 


clouds.  In  the  rear,  rise  up  the  rolling  downs 
of  chalk  hills,  tinged  in  rich  golden  ruddy  hues, 
and  we  trace  the  odour  of  flowers  and  the  sweet 
scent  of  new-mown  hay,  borne  by  the  soft  air 
flowing  from  the  land.  If  the  wind  blows  gently 
off  the  water  carrying  forth  in  his  wings  minute 
traces  of  saline  matters,  we  feel  its  invigorating 
effects.  Whether  this  may  be  due  in  some  degree 
to  the  more  entire  absence  of  effete  matters  in 
such  air,  our  philosophy  has  not  yet  divined ; 
suffice  it  that  the  most  subtle  tests  in  chemistry 
have  not  revealed  the  nature  of  that  active 
principle  pervading  the  balmy  shore  breeze,  so 
readily  traceable  by  the  nerves  of  the  delicate 
nostrils,  and  expressively  if  commonly  called 
“ freshness.” 

It  is  a healthy  sign  of  the  times,  of  the  ad- 
vancement made  in  recent  years  by  the  general 
public  in  seeking  a knowledge  of  sanitary  affairs, 
when  a member  of  Parliament  rises  in  his  place 
in  the  House  and  refers  to  the  shortcomings  of 
local  authorities  and  the  lax  administration  of 
laws  relating  to  health;  a proceeding  attended 
with  immense  benefit  which  we  should  like  to 
see  recur  now  and  then,  for  there  is  occasion 
in  far  too  many  of  our  urban  and  country  places, 
where  the  great  thing  as  to  sanitary  reformation 
seems  to  be  how  not  to  do  it.  When  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  startled  the  country  by  his  tirade  in 
St.  Stephen’s  upon  the  slums  of  Folkestone,  good 
no  doubt  resulted,  although  the  picture  was  said 
to  be  overdrawn  and  the  statistics  misunder- 
stood. It  woke  up  the  authorities  to  a sense  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  attending  the 
office  of  sanitary  administrators  and  guardians 
of  the  public  health.  In  a town  enjoying  repute 
as  a healthy,  pleasant  seaside  resort,  possessed 
of  natural  attractions  in  abundance  aided  by 
art,  the  utmost  heed  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
taken  that  its  fair  name  is  not  tarnished  by 
blemished  spots  in  out-of-the-way  and  half- 
hidden  places.  Inasmuch  as  the  strength  of  a 
structure  would  be  prudently  adjudged  by  the 
practised  builder  in  estimating  it  as  a whole,  not 
by  that  of  its  more  imposing  and  stronger,  but 
rather  by  that  of  its  weakest  parts ; so  would 
the  Banitary  reformer  base  opinions  upon  the 
state  a town  presented  to  his  view  by  examina- 
tion of  the  minutiae  of  administration— as  tho 
appearance  of  courts  and  alleys,  back  streetB 
and  yards,  the  perfection  of  scavenging  arrange- 
ments and  rigidity  of  inspection  ; the  quality  of 
water  supply  at  its  source  and  as  consumed, 
with  an  eye  to  the  various  appliances ; on  the 
mode  and  rapidity  of  conveyance  of  drainage 
water  away  from  the  houses  and  town  and  its 
final  disposal ; the  state  of  the  sewers  and  drains 
if  clean  or  foul ; the  cleanness  of  the  air  breathed, 
and  the  numerous  details  necessary  to  be  known 
in  a sanitary  inspection,  which  to  the  general 
public  are  perhaps  out  of  sight  and  mind  ; and 
less  to  the  fine  appearance  of  broad  streets  and 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  buildings  or  their 
splendour.  If  in  answer  to  these  various  points 
our  investigation  wero  not  always  quite  satis- 
factory, we  still  affirm  that  the  town  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated  on  its  fair  sanitary  condition  as  a 
whole ; indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  high 
on  the  list  of  well.managed  boroughs.  There 
was,  however,  an  evident  want  of  thought  in  the 
noisy  condemnation  and  strictures  passed  upon 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  in  public  meeting  recently 
held ; for  as  the  honourable  member’s  outspoken 
words  did  them  no  harm,  but  ultimate  good,  so  did  : 
the  splutterings  of  the  assembly  and  wholesale  : 
censure  upon  the  critic  damage  their  cause.  The  i 
town  whose  municipal  arrangements  are  good  I 
need  not  fear  adverse  criticism.  If  inquiry  de-  ■ 
monstrates  that  the  excellence  is  not  so  perfect  : 
as  was  preconceived,  the  town  may  still  gain. 

The  sewerage  system  is  that  of  Btoneware  : 
glazed  pipes  and  culverts,  with  generally  good  I 
gradients,  conveying  the  sewage  and  rainfall  by 
gravitation  into  the  sea  by  the  east  clifl  some 
distance  away  from  the  town.  The  sewers  in 
the  upper  roads  and  districts  are  well  ventilated 
through  trapped  gullies  furnished  with  charcoal 
trays.  The  “closets”  are  in  many  instances  I 
ventilated  from  the  soil-pipes,  and  the  house-  I 
drains  are  cut  off  from  direct  aerial  connexion  t 
with  the  street  sewer.  To  the  lower  parts  of  the 
town  in  the  old  places  by  the  harbour,  and  in  the 
flat  and  smaller  streets,  more  ventilation  ought 
certainly  to  be  given  in  the  sewers  and  cloRets  , 
as  early  as  possible,  for  in  these  parts  there  is  a 
redundancy  of  foul  air  penetrating  the  houses 
that  is  very  undesirable.  Considering  that  the 
higher  portions  of  the  town’s  system  are  well 
ventilated,  it  seems  singular  that  the  foul  air  . 
should  not  be  carried  there,  but  no  doubt  these  • 
lower  sewers  are  often  tide-locked  and  the  air 
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°annofc  descend  the  branches  to  flow  up  the 
mains ; whilst  the  foulness  is  increased  by  the 
destructive  action  of  salt  water  on  raw  sewage, 
whereby  more  gas  is  generated  than  ordinarily. 
Hence  provision  is  required  for  carrying  it  off 
more  certainly  and  rapidly,  and  not  into  but 
away  from  dwellings.  In  a few  houses  by 
Harbour-street  and  the  Strade,  the  nauseating 
odour  of  sewer  air  was  found  peculiarly  powerful 
even  for  this  kind  of  matter.  Certain  parts  of 
the  Strade,  Radnor-street,  Dover-street,  Mill-bay, 
and  the  Narrows  are  confined  in  Bpace  and 
require  some  attention;  there  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  about  their  condition,  but  the  scavenging 
arrangements  demand  constant  attention.  Fishy 
offals,  somewhat  plentiful  here  and  there,  are 
subject  to  become  nuisances  if  not  speedily 
removed.  Ill-paved  court-yards  demand  applica- 
tion of  the  water-hose  occasionally  to  scour  them, 
and  a sprinkling  of  disinfectant  ; although  the 
fresh  sea  air  is  all-powerful  as  nature’s  destroyer 
of  polluted  air,  these  close  places  are  not  easily 
penetrated  by  it,  and  the  atmosphere  about  them 
stagnates.  In  the  older  neighbourhoods  indicated 
it  would  seem  desirable  to  cut  off  the  sink  slop- 
pipes  from  the  drains  by  delivery  upon  a trapped 
grate  or  into  a gutter  on  the  exterior  to  prevent 
ingress  of  sewer  air  when  the  sink  grid  is  re- 
moved, a common  habit  by  the  way,  and  practice 
not  by  any  means  confined  to  Folkestone. 
Fortunately,  the  town  possesses  few  of  those 
pernioious  shallow  yard  wells  and  pumps ; nor 
■did  we  observe  many  old-fashioned  privy  and 
slop  cesspits  still  so  oommonly  used  in  certain 
towns  in  Kent, — indeed,  so  prevalent  in  districts 
we  know  of,  and  may  possibly  refer  to  hereafter, 
that  every  house  possesses  at  least  one  of  these 
abominations  either  at  the  front  or  rear  within 
a few  feet  of  the  walls,  from  which  evil 
putrescible  gases  and  odours  readily  permeate 
to  the  interior. 

The  glazed  stoneware  pans  mostly  used  in  the 
closets  of  small  house  property  were  fonnd  clean 
and  well  kept;  they  should,  however,  be  venti- 
lated. The  system  is  unquestionably  in  advance 
of  the  old  necessaries,  yet  might  be  improved 
greatly  by  a judiciously  arranged  water-supply, 
which  they  now  lack.  The  principle  is  not  a 
good  one  that  calls  upon  the  numerous  occupiers 
of  small  tenements  to  flush  these  pans,  for  that 
which  ought  to  be  everybody’s  business  is 
really  performed  by  none,  except  in  periods  of 
panic  and  alarm,  and  under  extraordinary  in- 
spection. It  is  not  enough  that  the  garbage  and 
ashes  be  removed  by  the  dustmen  from  the  bins 
periodically,  but  the  yards  might  be  swept  and 
scoured  at  very  little  additional  public  expense. 
Suoh  localities  of  which  Millbay  and  the  Narrows 
ere  specimens,  being  beyond  the  publio  gaze,  are 
apt  to  enact  towards  the  whole  community  the  part 
which  the  lucifer- match  has  performed  towards 
the  corn-rick,  and  in  originating  grand  con- 
flagrations as  foci  of  possible  contagion  : hence 
it  would  be  sound  financial  policy  to  provide  for 
•their  maintenance  in  good  sanitary  condition  at 
a little  cost,  which  need  not  be  burdensome,  and 
under  thorough  inspection.  The  thoroughfares 
in  this  town  are  well  tended,  and  formed  with 
good  sound  materials.  As  pavement,  ooncrete 
slabs  are  extensively  used,  prepared  of  small 
olean-washed  gravel  and  Portland  cement,  which, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  made  with  first-class 
articles,  the  chief  ingredient  consisting  of  well- 
washed  gravel  having  clean  surfaces  and  sharp 
angles,  perfectly  free  from  vegetable  and  clayey 
matters,  furnish  durable  and  economical  paths. 
It  is  singular  that,  in  so  few  instances,  seaport 
towns  and  watering-places,  possessing  abundance 
•of  saline  water,  easily  procurable  and  at  nominal 
cost,  employ  it  in  allaying  dust  on  macadamised 
roads,  for  which  application  it  is  much  superior 
to  the  more  expensive  and  commonly-served 
fresh  water  from  the  town  service.  As  the 
water  evaporates  from  the  ground  surface,  little 
saline  crystals  form  nucleii  around  which  par- 
ticles of  dust  are  attracted  by  the  hygroscopic 
nature  of  the  salts,  thus  acquiring  sufficient 
volume  to  resist  the  carrying  action  of  every  puff 
of  wind.  A few  passages  of  the  water-cart  dis- 
tributing sea-water  along  a road  suffice  for  a 
length  of  time ; and  it  is  by  no  means  necessary, 
or  even  advisable,  to  keep  up  a continuous  appli- 
cation, as  is  usually  made  with  ordinary  water. 

Likemany  Kentish  towns  built  upon  cretaoeons 
formations,  Folkestone  is  provided  with  a pure 
aud  wholesome  water  derived  from  wells  and 
springs  flowing  from  the  chalk  aud  greensand 
rocks  at  the  base  of  Caesar's- hill,  and  distant 
some  two  miles  or  so  from  the  borough,  under 
the  management  of  a publio  company.  The 
waters  issue  from  the  springs,  and  are  pumped 


from  the  wells  into  open  reservoirs,  of  which 
there  are  two  with  a capacity  of  7£  millions 
of  gallons. 

From  the  service-reservoir  at  Cherry-gardens, 
the  water  is  delivered  to  the  inhabitants  inter- 
mittently, which,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  at 
the  almost  prohibitory  rate  of  one  hour  per  day. 
These  waters,  as  they  proceed  from  the  springs 
or  wells,  are  of  very  pure  and  wholesome  quality, 
containing  mere  traces  of  organic  matter ; but 
of  unusual  hardness,  which  is  provoking  when 
performing  ablutions,  as  proved  by  successive 
generations  of  visitors  at  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  vainly  endeavouring  to  realise  a lather 
from  the  fragments  of  air-baked  yellow  soap 
furnished  in  the  lavatories. 

It  is  well  known  that  moderately  soft  water, 
such  as  flowing  rivers,  gradually  lose  the  organic 
matter  with  which  they  may  be  more  or  less 
tainted,  however  slow  the  process;  but  Dr. 
Frankland  has  demonstrated  clearly  that  hard 
spring-water  ought  never  to  be  exposed  to  sun- 
light, as  it  rapidly  deteriorates  by  absorption  of 
organic  matter,  and  by  confervoid  growths. 
Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  water  under  report, 
the  organic  elements  had  increased  threefold  in 
the  reservoir  during  the  passage  of  the  water, 
and  had  contracted  organio  impurity  to  that 
extent  chiefly  from  exposure  to  light  and  air,  as 
certified  to  by  analytical  examination  of  the 
affluent  water  flowing  into  the  reservoir,  and 
again  of  the  effluent  water  as  it  passed  out  to  the 
main. 

Now,  the  evils  attending  an  intermittent 
water  supply,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  partial  supply,  long 
known  to  those  versed  in  the  subject,  and  of  late 
demonstrated  beyond  cavil  to  every  one,  ought 
surely  to  induce  the  sanitary  authorities  to 
provide  covered  storage  reservoirs,  and  a con- 
stant high-service  supply  to  the  inhabitants, 
either  by  arrangement  with  the  Water  Works 
Company,  or  perhaps  preferably  by  taking  the 
management  into  their  own  hands.  Although 
instances  of  the  unpleasantness,  loathsome- 
ness, and  possible  risk  attendant  upon  the  in- 
constant and  household  storage  system  of  water 
supply  are  of  common  occurrence,  we  may  men- 
tion that  at  this  moment  we  have  in  view  an 
important  public  establishment  where  the  water 
supply  is  of  the  purest  and  most  healthful 
character  possible,  and  abundant;  but  from  the 
custom  of  furnishing  it  intermittently  and 
storing  for  daily  consumption  in  cisterns,  the 
water  not  only  has  deteriorated  much  by  im- 
bibing foul  matter  present  in  the  air,  but  living 
organisms  are  found  in  numbers,  many  of  them 
of  considerable  growth,  and  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  To  all  who  are  in  search  of  a 
pleasant,  healthy,  sea-side  residence,  or  desire 
to  go  as  sojourners  for  a limited  time,  we 
commend  Folkestone  as  promising  health  for  the 
weak,  and  reoreation  to  the  wearied  mind. 


THE  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  RIVERS. 

We  are  to  have,  it  seems,  a fight  for  our  rivers. 
Probably  even  worse, — the  surrender  of  our 
forces.  The  advocates  and  effecters  of  river 
pollution  are  in  arms.  They  form  two  distinct 
bodies,  arrayed  under  very  different  banners,  but 
cordially  supporting  one  another.  First,  there 
are  the  open  and  avowed  opponents  of  legislative 
interference  with  the  subject.  These  men  have 
taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  met  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government  by  a distinct  negative. 
The  rivers,  they  say,  are  prescriptively  their 
own  ; at  the  mercy,  by  the  common  law,  of  any 
one  who  likes  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  dis- 
charge  of  any  obnoxious  or  putrescent  substance. 
They  will  use  them  as  they  like,  and  as  they 
have  for  some  time  done.  The  other  party  of 
opponents  is  more  insidious,  and,  possibly,  more 
formidable.  They  are  headed  by  men  who  place 
themselves  in  front  of  the  crowd,  in  order  that, 
by  walking  very  slowly,  or  by  merely  beating 
time  with  the  feet  without  advancing  at  all,  they 
may  effectually  cheok  advance.  As  far  as  the 
press  goes,  the  former  party  have  been  most 
energetic  and  outspoken,  and'  we  owe  them 
thanks  for  the  fact.  Within  the  walls  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  latter  party  have  been  more  eager; 
actually  having  to  be  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  attempting 
to  attack  a Bill  which  was  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Peers. 

With  regard  to  the  straightforward  advocates 
of  river  pollution,  we  have  little  doubt  that  they 
can  be  met,  foot  to  foot,  on  the  broad  ground  of 


the  principle  underlying  the  unwritten  law  of 
England.  But  it  may  save  time,  and  cut  short 
debate,  to  take  a different  course.  The  great 
geometrician  who  first  gave  to  science  the  forms 
of  exact  demonstration,  proceeded,  at  his  choice, 
by  one  of  two  different  methods.  He  either 
endeavoured,  step  by  step,  to  add  truth  to  truth  ; 
or,  admitting  for  a time  the  assertions  of  his 
adversaries,  he  showed,  by  the  same  inflexible 
logic,  to  what  results  those  assertions  would  lead. 
And  he  showed  that  those  results  involved  self- 
contradiction.  In  social  matters  there  is  also  a 
reductio  ad  absurdum ; although  in  that  case  the 
absurdity  may  lie,  not  in  self-contradiction,  but 
in  contradicting  the  broad  instincts  of  humanity. 

It  is  thus  very  pertinent  to  inquire  as  to  what 
will  be  the  condition  of  England  by  the  time 
when  our  grandchildren  have  taken  the  places 
we  now  hold  if  the  rivers  are  left  as  unpro- 
tected as  they  now  for  the  most  part  are. 

Unless  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine  interpose 
a check  to  the  actual  normal  increase  of  our 
population,  the  England  and  Wales  of  our  grand- 
children will  contain  upwards  of  40  millions  of 
inhabitants  ; so  that  the  proportion  of  residents 
to  the  area  of  the  soil  will  be  less  than  four- 
fifths  of  an  acre  per  head  (our  working  men,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  now  asking  for  four 
acres  apiece).  The  London  of  that  date,  sup- 
posing always  no  sudden  or  violent  change,  will 
contain  some  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  people. 
The  natural  effect,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a thickly- 
scattered  rural  population,  on  the  other  hand  of 
the  dense  centres  of  urban  life,  on  water- springs, 
land  percolation,  and  all  the  subsidiary  feeders  of 
our  rivers  will  thus  be  something  like  that  pro- 
duced in  the  Thames  valley  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  But  to  this  we  have  to  add  the 
enormous  rate  at  which  manufacturing  processes 
extend  their  powers  of  mischief.  Forty  years  ago 
the  effect  of  the  presence  of  a paper-mill  on  a 
stream  was  unfelt,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
We  can  remember  catching  trout,  perch,  and 
pike  in  the  Colne,  in  Hertfordshire,  indifferently 
above  the  head,  or  rather,  in  the  rush  of  the 
mill-pool  of  the  paper-mill  known  as  Hamper 
Mills,  two  miles  from  Watford,  and  at  the  very 
mill-tail  of  that  establishment.  Loudwater- 
mills  shed  no  taint  on  the  bright  trout-stream 
which  drove  their  machinery.  Old  anglers,  in 
all  parts  of  England,  can  confirm  our  testimony. 
What  is  the  case  now  in  rivers  where,  as  in  the 
Wey,  paper-mills  throw  the  refase  of  their  pro- 
cess^into  the  stream  ? For  how  many  miles  do 
we  find  a turbid  flood  replace  that  first  require- 
ment of  the  valley,  a pure  river  of  water  ? In 
many  places  it  is  much  worse.  Like  the  Nile, 
when  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  of  how  many 
an  English  and  Scottish  river  may  it  now  be 
said,  “ and  all  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died, 
and  the  river  stank  ” ? 

This  process  of  pollution  must  either  be 
stopped  or  not.  If  it  is  allowed  to  continue, 
what  will  be  the  result  ? By  the  time  to  which 
we  have  referred,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  not  only  a limpid  stream,  but 
a glass  of  pure  water,  in  the  greater  part  of 
England.  For  if  it  be  of  right  that  manu- 
facturers, or  miners,  or  the  followers  of  any 
noxious  trades  whatever,  can  make  use  of  the 
rivers  as  sewers,  it  is  a universal  right.  If  we 
are  now  nnable  to  stop  the  mischief,  we  must 
regard  it  as  irremediable.  Every  river,  stream, 
and  brook  throughout  the  country  may  be 
poisoned  by  any  one  through  whose  vicinity  it 
runB,  if  he  find  convenience  in  so  doing ; if,  as 
the  advocates  to  whom  we  are  replying  urge,  it 
is  good  for  trade.  So  that  if  London  be  driven  by 
the  pestilent  state  of  her  natural  souroes  of 
water-supply,  the  Thames  and  the  Lea,  to  seek 
for  water  from  Wales  or  from  Westmoreland,  her 
respite  will  be  but  Bhort.  The  magnificent 
schemes  which  have  already  floated  before  the 
imagination  of  enterprising  engineers,  for  bring- 
ing the  Welsh  or  the  Westmoreland  water  to 
London,  were  estimated  to  cost  from  9,000,000i.  to 
11,000,000J.  sterling.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  our  experience  of  railway  estimates, 
as  compared  with  railway  cost,  is  such  as  to  lead 
us  to  put  the  ultimate  expense  of  such  works  at 
from  25,000,0001.  to  30,000,000i.  sterling.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  this  canal  was  calculated 
to  convey  was  230,000,000  gallons  per  diem  : at 
30  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  which  is  a low  pro- 
portion foragood  urban  supply,  this  would  px'ovide 
for  a population  of  7,666,666  souls  ; which  may  be 
anticipated  as  the  future  population  of  London 
by  about  the  year  1925.  But  supposing  this  great 
work  effected, — of  what  permanent  utility  would 
it  be  ? “ Sauce  for  goose  is  sauce  for  gander.” 

If  the  Hertfordshire  or  the  Surrey  millowner,  or 
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manufacturer,  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  will  with 
his  own  stream,  so  is  the  Westmoreland  or  the 
Monmouthshire  capitalist.  If  the  Thames  may 
be  poisoned,  from  the  Seven  Springs  to  the  Nore, 
bo  may  the  Severn,  or  the  Wye,  or  the  Dove,  or 
the  Eden.  Nor  is  it  only  a matter  of  may.  It 
is  one  of  must.  It  i3  inconceivable  that,  if  it  be 
once  admitted  that  private  advantage  is  to  over- 
rule  public  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of 
river  ohannels,  the  most  far-lying  streams  will 
long  escape  the  effects  of  commercial  utilisation 
of  their  flow.  The  result  may  be  attained, 
faster  or  slower, — but,  if  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facturers be  admitted,  it  is  ultimately  certain. 
That  some  stop,  whether  by  an  outburst  of  public 
indignation,  or  by  an  enormous  reduction  of  the 
population  of  the  country  by  pestilence,  would 
be  put  to  the  progress  of  contamination  before 
the  third  generation  should  look  around  in  vain 
for  potable  water,  we  think,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
doubted.  But  on  such  an  interference  with  the 
course  of  events,  even  our  opponents  would 
hardly  be  contented  to  rely.  We  speak  of  the 
result  of  an  uninterrupted  course  of  action  such 
as  that  which  they  insist  they  have  a right  to 
carry  on,  and  we  say  that  the  result  of  such  a 
course  would  be  the  poisoning  of  the  whole 
natural  water  supply  of  England. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  a mere  sentimental  ques- 
tion, as  the  manufacturers’  advocate  urges.  It 
is  not  merely  the  loss  of  one  main  feature  of  the 
beauty  of  the  island  that  wo  deprecate.  It  is 
not  only  the  loss  of  what  may  be  rendered  a 
very  considerable  element  in  the  supply  of  whole- 
some food ; it  is  no  less  than  the  permanent 
habitability  of  the  kingdom.  If  any  man  has 
the  right  to  foul  the  smallest  brook, — to  render 
it  unfit  for  human  use,  and  the  carrier  of  disease, 
instead  of  the  source  of  health, — to  man,  beast, 
bird,  and  fish,  there  is  no  safety  for  our  riverB 
and  lakes.  And  not  only  is  there  no  safety  as 
a matter  of  law ; but  what  has  been  done  in 
many  instances  shows  that  there  is  the  most 
urgent  practical  danger. 

Without  affecting  a knowledge  of  the  common 
law  of  England  suoh  as  is  special  to  the  legal 
profession,  we  yet  entertain  a profound  convic- 
tion that  no  one  has  a legal  right  to  foul  a Btream. 
We  need  not  go  back  to  first  principles.  Salus 
populi  suprema  lex,  is  a maxim  that  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  human  society.  The  maxim 
which  must  be  established,  if  the  opposition  of 
the  manufacturers  to  the  measures  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  protection  of  rivers  fail,  is, 
Lucrum  privati  suprema  lex.  The  matter  is 
reduced  to  this  simple  issue : Is  public  safety 
or  private  gain  to  carry  the  day  ? 

We  are  very  far  from  admitting  that  the 
national  wealth  is  increased  by  those  practices 
of  whioh  we  complain  ; increased,  that  is  to  say 
in  the  best  and  most  profitable  manner.  We 
hold  an  opposite  opinion.  First,  we  have  the 
profound  conviction,  we  may  say  the  professional 
knowledge,  that  a wise  and  provident  care  of  all 
the  river-courses  of  the  country  would  result  in 
an  augmentation  of  the  natural  produce  of  the 
country,  to  an  extent  in  comparison  with  whioh 
the  mere  profit  of  the  manufacturers  on  what 
they  manipulate  would  be  very  small.  The  use 
of  river  fish  as  an  article  of  diet  may  possibly  be 
over-valued.  It  is  certain  that  much  of  our 
river  fish,  such  as  chub,  dace,  and  roach,  is 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  cooking.  On  the 
other  hand,  trout,  carp,  pike,  eels,  gudgeons,  and 
some  other  fish  are  delicate  and  nutritious  food. 
But  we  must  not  forget  what  would  be  the  result 
of  a very  few  years  of  such  a supervision  as  we 
require  on  all  those  rivers  which  were  formerly 
accessible  to  salmon.  To  how  many  brooklets 
would  this  king  of  fish  ascend,  if  Thames,  Severn, 
Dee,  and  their  affluents  opened  ready  access  to 
the  sea  ? The  degree  to  which  this  noble  fish 
formerly  supplied  food  for  those  who  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  Welsh  rivers  may  be  estimated  from 
old  documents.  In  Pembrokeshire,  in  the  inden- 
tures of  apprentices  not  very  long  ago,  a clause 
was  inserted  to  the  effect  that  the  boy  was  not 
to  be  made  to  dine  upon  salmon  more  than  so 
many  times  (three  or  four,  as  the  case  might 
be)  in  a week.  This  shows  how  much  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  rod  or  the  creel  for  providing 
animal  diet. 

The  scientific  utilisation  of  our  river  water 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  is,  however,  a sub- 
ject of  incomparably  greater  magnitude  than  the 
Bupply  of  fish.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a 
subject  altogether  apart  from  the  prevention  of 
the  pollution  of  rivers.  But  such  a remark  only 
shows  the  prevalence  of  those  limited  and  con- 
tracted notions  which  have  served  to  paralyse 
the  action  of  Banitary  reform,  under  the  powers, 


or  rather  the  weaknesses,  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  The  measure  introduced  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  is  the  first  intimation  that  the 
administration  has  given  serious  attention  to  the 
subject.  It  is  the  first  evidence  afforded  that  our 
statesmen  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  fact,  that  hydraulics  form  a branch 
of  the  speoial  study  of  the  engineer.  The  power 
to  form  watershed  districts,  which  is  given  by 
this  Bill,  is  the  first  rational  step  towards  a 
systematic  solution  of  the  whole  great  question 
of  water-supply,  drainage,  and  health.  The 
protection  of  the  purity  of  the  streams  is  one 
link  in  this  chain.  The  application  of  these 
waters  to  the  production  of  food  for  man  and 
for  beast,  as  well  as  for  the  supply  of  drink,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness,  is  another. 

We  suppose  that  we  should  be  far  within  the 
mark  if  we  assume  that  one-fifth  of  the  area  of 
England  and  Wales  lies  within  river  valleys  and 
basins  whioh  might  be  copiously  irrigated  at  will, 
if  properly  engineered  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
absence  of  the  proper  sources  of  information, 
which  do  not  exist,  we  must  put  this  forward  as 
a guess  ; but  we  think  it  is  a guess  that  errs  on 
the  safe  side.  We  are  not  going  at  all  beyond 
a deduction  from  evidence  which  is  familiar  to 
most  of  us,  if  we  declare  that  the  produce  of 
this  area  might  very  readily  be  doubled  by  such 
works  as  thoBe  to  which  we  refer.  We  should 
be  justified  in  saying  trebled,  but  let  us  take  the 
lower  rate.  What  is  the  result  in  figures  ? 

To  double  the  produce  of  one-fifth  of  the  acre- 
age of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  addition,  in  round  numbers,  of  8,000,000 
of  statute  acreB  to  the  island.  To  England 
alone  the  addition  would  be  a little  over  3,250,000 
acres.  Considering  the  quality  of  the  land  thus 
added, — reclaimed,  not  from  absolute,  but  from 
relative,  waste, — this  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
addition  to  the  national  wealth  of  480,000,0001. 
sterling.  It  would  be  equal  to  the  investment 
of  that  large  sum  in  the  most  permanently 
remunerative  form.  It  would  be  a boon  to  the 
country  equal  to  perhaps  the  entire  sum  that 
was  usefully  laid  out  upon  our  railways.  It 
would  be  a set-off  against  the  National  Debt,  that 
would  reduce  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  divi- 
dend to  a fleabite.  And  it  would  not  be  only 
a gain  in  result,  but  a gain  in  the  course  of 
effecting  the  work.  The  stimulus  given  to  labour, 
to  skill,  and  to  all  that  circulates  wealth  and 
comfort  in  the  country,  would  be  of  a value  hard 
to  estimate.  Not  a spade  could  be  struck  into 
the  soil,  in  the  execution  of  such  a plan,  without 
ample  return  for  the  toil.  But  the  arguments 
now  urged  against  the  Bill  for  the  Preservation 
of  Rivers  would,  if  successful,  render  such  a 
development  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  England 
altogether  impossible. 

We  are  convinced  that,  merely  as  matter  of 
law,  the  river-spoilers  have  not  a leg  to  stand 
on.  They  rely  for  immunity  on  the  want  of 
unity  in  their  opponents.  The  interest  of  one 
man  to  destroy  a river  is  so  great,  that  it  defies 
the  infinitesimal  interests  of  a hundred  thousand 
men  to  protect  the  stream.  Supposing  that  a 
manufacturer  saved  10,0001.  a year  by  the 
absolute  contamination  of  a great  river.  To 
say  that  10,000  persons  were  endamaged  to 
the  extent  of  a pound  each  per  annum  might 
be  difficult  to  prove,  but  is  a very  conceivable 
supposition.  But  whether  it  were  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  a hundred  thousand  people, — each  of 
whom  suffered  this  positive  injury,  say  in  cost  of 
bringing  pure  water  from  a distance,  in  failure 
of  crops,  or  in  any  other  mode, — the  individual 
interest  of  each  would  be  so  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  individual  interest  of  the  manufacturer, 
that  he  might  safely  count  against  their  com- 
bining to  fight  him.  For  the  fight  would  not  be 
a matter  of  right,  but  a matter  of  purse.  To 
establish  the  common  right,  fought  from  court 
to  court  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  would  involve 
an  expense  as  to  the  incurring  of  which  the 
manufacturer  would  feel  quite  safe  against  the 
community.  The  misohief  must  be  very  grave 
before  the  mass  would  move.  From  one  it  must 
run  to  two,  three,  ten,  or  more  pounds  of  damage 
per  head  before  this  would  be  the  case.  In 
any  case,  it  would  only  be  when  one  or  two 
individuals,  resident  proprietors,  mayors  of 
towns,  candidates  for  public  honours,  or  the  like, 
were  driven  to  bell  the  cat,  and  to  call  on  the 
public  to  support  them  in  the  contest  which  they 
commenced,  that  the  great  foulers  of  the  streams 
would  have  any  cause  to  fear  that  they  must 
actually  confine  themselves  within  the  limits 
of  undoubted  legal  right. 

As  to  the  fact  that  no  man  can  have  a legal 
right  to  foul  a river,  we  think  it  cannot  be  gravely 


contended  that  such  is  the  case.  The  utmost 
that  can  be  urged  is,  that  a prescriptive  right 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  up.  For  so  many 
years,  a man  may  argue,  I and  my  predecessors 
have  thrown  our  rubbish  into  this  river.  We 
have  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  on  our  works, 
on  the  understanding  that  this  practice  should  be 
continued,  and  now  you  have  no  right  to  stop  us. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  might  not  be  possible, 
under  some  circumstances,  to  make  out  Borne 
claim  to  compensation  on  this  head.  In  the 
case  of  such  a use  of  the  water  as  does  not  poison 
it,  as,  for  instance,  in  mills  driven  by  water  power, 
no  doubt  the  prescription  holds.  When  our  river 
valleys  are  properly  drained  and  irrigated,  the 
mill-owners  will  have  to  be  compensated.  As 
much  as  this  was  admitted  by  certain  provisions 
of  the  first  Public  Health  Bill  of  1872,  although 
they  were  subsequently  withdrawn.  But  as  to 
absolute  fouling  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  render 
it  unfit  for  the  use  of  people  lower  down  its 
course,  we  cannot  believe  that  any  length  of 
time  for  which  the  practice  has  been  unabated 
can  justify  the  nuisance.  It  is  a very  ancient 
legal  maxim,  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi, — that 
is,  no  prescription  of  time  holds  against  the  crown. 
The  Crown  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  con- 
servator of  our  rivers.  The  Thames  is  the  king’s 
highway  as  much  as  the  Dover-road.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  any  bench  of  judges  should  rule 
that  it  was  within  the  range  of  individual  privi- 
lege to  destroy  the  one  any  more  than  the  other. 

The  principle  that  nuisances  are  not  to  bo 
tolerated  underlies  all  our  social  legislation.  The 
only  question  allowed  to  be  open  is,  what  con- 
stitutes a nuisance.  It  is  probable  that  this 
question  has  been  complicated  by  legislation. 

It  may  prove  that  the  definition  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament, of  certain  nuisances,  may  be  held  to 
condone  the  commission  of  offences  not  so  de- 
fined. We  are  far  from  saying  that  such  is  the 
case.  We  think  that  an  able  and  experienced 
lawyer  would  hesitate  to  give  an  ex  cathecbra 
opinion  on  the  subject.  But  it  is  in  the  chapter 
of  possibilities.  Of  course  if  such  a legal  im- 
munity has  been  unintentionally  created,  the 
power  that  has  done  the  wrong  must  find  the 
remedy.  The  breadth  given  'originally  by  the 
common  law  to  the  term  nuisance  must  not  be 
narrowed  by  trick. 

With  regard  to  the  second  and  more  insidious 
party  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  it  is  probable 
that  their  opposition  will  be  limited  to  such  i 
criticisms  of  detail  as  would  wear  out  the  time  1 
or  patience  of  the  Legislature,  or  render  the 
Bill,  if  passed,  practically  inoperative.  One 
important  point  has  been  indicated,  which,  of  i 
course,  can  be  readily  met  in  the  definitions  i 
attached  to  the  Bill.  That  is,  that  the  placing  ; 
of  rubbish  so  near  to  a stream  that  by  floods,  , 
wind,  or  any  other  accidental  causes,  it  may  be  1 
swept  into  the  stream,  must  be  brought  clearly  1 
under  the  penalties  of  the  Act.  Another  in-  ■ 
sidious  mode  of  opposition  is  to  raise  the  cry  of  ! 
“ No  centralisation.”  That  means,  aB  far  as  • 
engineering  operations  are  concerned,  “ No  : 
efficient  improvement.”  So  long  as  each  petty  1 
union  or  parish  is  left  to  its  own  devices  in  : 
matters  of  great  national  importance,  and  tha  : 
proper  management  of  which  depends  on  the  : 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  geological  cha- 
racter of  great  natural  districts  of  country,  so 
long  nothing  useful  will  be  done.  The  friends  of  ! 
health,  wealth,  and  decency  are  in  the  minority; 
of  that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  It  is  only  , 
by  organisation  that  they  can  be  able  to  bear  up 
against  the  crushing  weight  of  reluctant  in- 
activity. All  our  experience  of  the  Public  Health 
measures  is  definitive  on  this  point.  In  detail, 
the  health  inspector,  or  the  sanitary  engineer,  ■ 
will  everywhere  be  beaten,  unless  it  be  made  i 
clear  that  each  special  case  is  a constituent  part  ' 
of  one  great  whole.  As  each  sewer,  or  series  of 
sewers,  forms  but  a portion  of  the  channel 
through  which  a great  watershed  sends  its  rain- 
fall to  the  sea ; as  each  affluent  is  a component 
part  of  the  river  system  which  it  feeds ; as  the  ■ 
freedom  of  each  union  from  pestilence  is  the  i 
condition  of  public  safety  ; so  is  the  conception  i 
of  the  entire  question  of  water  supply,  water 
distribution,  and  water  outfall  as  a whole,  and  i 
the  intelligent  legislation  for,  and  administration  i 
of  the  subject  as  a whole,  the  object  of  all  those  - 
who  have  any  intelligent  care  to  promote  the 
health  and  the  wealth  of  England. 


A New  Asylum  for  the  Sick  Poor,  erected 
on  the  Bite  of  the  old  Strand  Union  Workhouse, 
in  Cleveland-street,  Fitzroy. square,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  32,0001.,  has  been  opened. 
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THE  MAMERTINE  PRISON:  ROME. 

The  investigation  of  the  Mamortine  prison, 
undertaken  in  1870—1871,  has  somewhat  blunted 
the  po'mt  of  Juvenal’s  well-known  verses,  in 
which  be  refers  to  those  happy  times  under  the 
kings  and  tribunes  when  one  place  of  confine- 
ment was  sufficient  for  all  Rome  : — 

“Felice*  proa  varum  atavoi,fclicia  (licit, 

Stccula,  qui  quondam  sub  ltegibus  atque  Tribunis 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  cnrcere  Jtomum.” 

For  it  now  appears  that  instead  of  containing 
two  small  chambers  only,  as  for  many  ages  it  has 
been  supposed  to  do,  this  “one  prison”  included 
a vast  system  of  dungeons,  the  extent  of  which 
can  never  now  be  thoroughly  explored.  And, 
worse  than  this,  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
need  of  any  large  place  of  durance,  for  there  has 
now  been  brought  to  light  a passage  in  direct 
communication  with  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  along 
which  the  strangled  corpse  was  dragged  to  be 
whirled  out  of  the  city  beneath  the  dark  arches 
of  the  sewer. 

In  fact,  this  gaol  was  nothing  else  but  a gate 
of  death,  through  which  the  wretched  passed. 
In  it  the  Decemvirs  Appius  Claudius  and 
Oppius  committed  suicide ; Jugurtha,  after 
having  been  led  in  the  triumphal  procession,  was 
left  to  die  of  starvation  ; the  Gallic  chieftain 
Yercingetorix  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
order  of  Julius  Caesar;  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline  were  strangled  by  command  of  Cicero  ; 
Sejauus  and  his  innooent  daughter  were  put  to 
death;  and  oountless  others  were  butchered 
during  a thousand  years  of  Roman  tyranny. 

The  Roman  historians  assert,  and  modern  dis- 
coveries have,  in  general,  borne  out  their  state- 
ments, that  the  building  was  commenced  by 
Ancus  Martius  (B.C.  640),  from  whom  itreoeived 
the  name  Mamertine,  Mamers  being  an  older 
form  of  Mars  and  Martius;  and  that  it  was  en- 
larged by  Servius  Tullius  (B.C.  578)  ; but  they 
give  no  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  structure. 

What  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  anti- 
quary, and  led  to  the  rediscovery  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  old  prisons,  were  the  arches  of  tufa 
with  springing  stones  of  travertine,  which  are 
to  bo  seen  in  the  Vicolo  del  Ghettarello,  and 
which  Canina  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
shops  round  the  forum  of  Julius  Ccesar.  Getting, 
then,  on  the  inside  of  these  arches,  which  are 
formed  of  large  blocks  in  the  style  of  the  time 
of  Servius  Tullius,  a man  descended  into  a vaulted 
chamber  dark  as  night,  formerly  a butcher’s 
storehouse,  and  thence  through  an  opening  in 
the  floor  to  a lower  and  Btill  more  loathsome 
dungeon  ; here  was  a trap  way  in  the  floor,  and 
beneath  it  was  darkness.  He  went  not  down, 
but  passed  on  to  another  chamber,  in  form  a tra- 
pezium, and  having  gone  through  a gap  in  the 
brick  wall  thereof,  was  in  a corridor  passing  in 
two  directions,  and  arched  over  by  a semi- 
hexagonal  stone  vault.  Making  his  way,  then, 
over  ground  saturated  with  water,  and  stooping 
low  under  the  ponderous  vaults  of  this  horror- 
striking  place,  he  reached  a spot  where  three 
passages  meet,  and  turning  round  a sharp  angle 
he  stood  before  a low  iron  door,  which  opened 
upon  the  deepest  prison  of  St.  Peter.  Retracing 
his  steps  he  followed  the  passage  until  he  heard 
before  him  the  gurgling  of  the  cloaca  ; then  he 
returned  to  the  light,  having  seen  many  other 
ohambers  also. 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  some  of  these 
chambers  are  comparatively  modern  subdivi- 
sions;  but  the  original  construction  of  large 
blocks  of  tufa  clearly  distinguishes  the  original 
walls  from  the  additions.  The  prison  in  this 
part  consists  of  a series  of  chambers  40  ft.  by 
14  ft.,  two  of  which  have  a triangular  apse  at 
one  end,  divided  by  a wall  of  partition,  which 
runs  into  the  centre  of  the  triangle.  The 
arrangement  is  suggestive  of  torture.  Beneath 
the  corridors  run  drains  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
which,  owing  to  stoppage,  had  overflowed  the 
passages,  so  that  when  the  present  explorations 
were  commenced,  and  the  archway  closed  with 
Mediaeval  rubblework  (since  replaced  by  an  iron 
door)  was  broken  through,  the  stench  which 
issued  forth  drove  both  priests  and  people  from 
the  churoh  above.  Along  the  main  corridor  are 
seen  branches,  probably  leading  to  other  cham- 
bers,  for  no  external  wall  has  been  found. 

The  prison  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
Mamertine  Prison,  stands  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  and  since  1598 
has  been  hidden  beneath  the  Church  of  San 
Giuseppe  dei  Falegnami,  and  its  crypt,  the 
ohapel  of  the  Cruoifixion.  It  oonsists  of  two 
chambers,  the  one  over  the  other,  built  in  the 
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most  massive  style  of  Etruscan  architecture, 
and  separated  by  a vault  of  travertine,  with  an 
opening  in  its  centre,  through  which  the  prisoners 
were  let  down  into  the  lower  den.  This  vault 
is  not  constructed  with  voussoirs,  but  has  been 
formed  by  corbelling  out  the  circular  wall,  so  that 
it  is  in  shape  a cone  truncated  by  the  pavement 
of  the  upper  chamber ; this  mode  of  construction, 
which  we  see  in  the  monuments  of  Caare  and 
the  Pelasgic  remains  of  Greece,  proves  the  very 
high  antiquity  of  the  work.  The  lower  chamber 
is  circular,  with  a diameter  of  20  ft.,  and  is 
partly  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock,  and  partly 
built  of  large  blocks  of  tufa.  Here  is  the  iron 
door  mentioned  above,  and  the  spring  which 
sprang  up  to  enable  St.  Peter  to  baptise  his 
gaolers  and  forty  other  men.  It  is  fitted  up  as 
an  oratory.  The  upper  chamber  is  oblong,  30  ft. 
by  22  ft.,  and  about  16  fc.  in  height,  and  is  con- 
structed with  large  masses  of  stone  of  the  time 
of  the  kings,  without  cement.  It  has  a vault  of 
travertine.  On  the  cornice,  in  front  of  this 
chamber,  is  an  inscription,  with  the  names  of  the 
consuls  of  the  time  of  Tiberius,  recording  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  rebuilt ; but  the  walls  of 
the  lower  chamber,  being  considered  as  founda- 
tions  only,  were  not  altered.  A very  uncompli- 
mentary insinuation  as  to  the  thickness  of  St. 
Peter’s  skull  is  made  by  “ the  Church”  when 
she  points  out  a deep  indentation  on  the  stone- 
work of  the  prison  as  having  been  made  by  the 
head  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  when  thrust 
against  the  wall  by  a brutal  gaoler. 

Rome. 


COINS:  MEDALS. 

“The  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy- 
Master  of  the  Mint  ” has  lately  appeared,  and  a 
glance  at  its  pages  leads  us  to  deplore  the  still- 
delayed  provision  of  commodious  premises,  and 
adequate  machinery,  for  supplying  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  fresh  coin  in  this  country 
and  the  colonies.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
disgrace  to  England  that  its  Mint  has  “ machinery 
more  obsolete  and  inefficient  than  that  of  any 
mint  in  Europe,  not  excepting  that  at  Constanti- 
nople ” ; and  that,  “ whereas  foreign  countries 
with  large  metallic  circulations,  suoh  as  France 
and  Germany,  possess  many  mints,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  tho  Colonies  depend  for  Imperial 
coinage  on  the  London  Mint  alone,  aided  by  its 
branches  at  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  from  which 
gold  coin  only  is  issued.” 

One  result  of  this  has  been  that,  “ in  September 
last  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  tho  opera- 
tions of  the  department  for  a period  of  six  weeks, 
in  order  that  the  machinery  might  be  again  put 
under  repair,  notwithstanding  that  a similar 
suspension,  for  twelve  weeks,  had  taken  place 
in  the  previous  year.”  In  consequence  of  this, 
a large  supply  of  pence  and  half-pence  being 
required  for  the  London  district,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Messrs.  Heaton  & 
Sons,  of  Birmingham,  for  help  ; and  a contract 
was  entered  into  with  them  for  a hundred  tons  of 
coin,  of  which  the  nominal  value  was  41,962i., 
involving,  of  course,  a great  increase  of  expense, 
from  having  to  put  out  the  work. 

We  may  remark,  incidentally,  that  the  coins 
struck  at  Birmingham,  under  this  contract,  bear 
the  Mint-mark,  “ H,”  on  the  reverse,  under  the 
date,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  made  at 
the  Mint ; and  this  confirms  the  belief  which 
most  persons  entertained,  that  a confession  of 
forgery  of  these  “ H ” marked  coins,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  some  time  since,  was  a 
hoax. 

The  present  arrangements  of  the  machinery 
at  the  Mint  render  it  impossible  to  strike  at  one 
time  more  than  one  kiud  of  metal,  or  one  deno- 
mination of  coin.  The  supply  of  silver  coin 
during  1874  was  quite  inadequate,  and  explains 
why  one  had  as  much  difficulty  in  finding  six- 
pence as  the  woman  with  the  broom  in  Mr. 
Millais’s  picture. 

In  a tract  of  eighty  pages,  exactly  two  are 
devoted  to  a “ History  of  Medals,”  the  deputy- 
master,  no  doubt,  viewing  the  subject  with  an 
economical  rather  than  an  aasthetic  feeling.  The 
notice  of  medallic  art  ranges  from  a Syracusan 
coin  representing  Philistis,  wife  of  Hieron  II., 
to  those  now  being  struck  for  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  Ashantee  war ; and  in  covering  so  vast 
an  era  with  so  brief  a notice,  we  couid  hardly 
look  for  a very  exhaustive  account.  Still,  in  any 
notice  of  British  die-Binking,  at  least  one  line 
should  have  been  given  to  a mention  of  the  re- 
markable series  of  twenty-two  medals  already 
produced,  at  a cost  of  more  than  5,0001.,  by  the 
Art-Union  of  London,  commemorating  the  most 


famous  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects  of 
England  ; which  is  still  going  on,  and  which  will 
favourably  compare,  in  design  and  execution, 
with  any  specimen  ever  produced  of  the  medallic 
art.  Of  the  existence  of  this  truly  national 
work,  the  deputy-master  could  scarcely  be  igno- 
rant, seeing  that  the  Wyons  — father,  son, “and 
nephews  — and  G.  G.  Adams,  at  different  times 
employed  by  the  Mint,  have  beeD,  one  or  other 
of  them,  continuously  at  work  on  the  medals  of 
the  Art-Union  for  five-and- twenty  years,  and 
would  hardly  fail  to  show  at  the  Mint,  from  time 
to  time,  proofs  of  the  works  they  had  in  hand. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  TROAD. 

On  Thursday,  the  24th  nit.,  Dr.  Schliemann  read 
a paper  at  a meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, on  “ The  Discovery  of  Homeric  Troy,” 
and  was  most  warmly  received.  He  gave  a 
general  outline  of  his  investigations,  with  which 
our  readers  have  long  been  familiar.  At  tho 
close  of  his  most  interesting  account, 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  was 
present,  was  invited  to  open  the  discussion,  and 
in  the  course  of  an  admirable  address  said,  I 
think  our  debt,  as  regards  Dr.  Schliemann,  is 
really  independent  of  the  correctness  or  incor- 
rectness  of  his  opinions.  We  owe  a debt  to  him 
for  his  devotion  and  for  his  example — a debt 
which  could  never  be  cancelled  even  if  he  wero 
to  fail  in  the  proof  of  any  of  his  conclusions. 
But  I must  also  say  it  appears  tome,  endeavour- 
ing to  look  calmly  at  the  matter,  that  Dr. 
Schliemann’s  main  conclusion  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  shake.  I myself  have  for  many 
years  been  very  strongly  what  may  be  called  a 
believer  in  Homer  and  the  Homeric  poems,  as  far 
as  regards  their  poetical  unity  and  as  far  as  re- 
gards their  historical  character,  in  the  highest 
senseof  history— that  is,  as  regards  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  mankind.  But  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  facts  of  the  poems  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  manners,  the  institutions, 
and  the  characters  described,  on  this  matter  my 
mind  has  been  altogether  open,  and,  I think,  to 
some  extent  impartial.  I am  bound  to  say,  also, 
I have  always  had  the  impression — I do  not 
know  whether  Dr.  Schliemann  shares  it  or  not — 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  as  to  certain  details 
to  reconcile  the  topographical  features  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  as  it  now  exists,  with  the  topo- 
graphy described  in  the  “Iliad.”  I have  never 
been  able  fully  to  embrace  the  opinion  current 
until  quite  recently  that  Bunarbashi  was  the 
site  of  Troy  ; for  it  was  quite  impossible  to  re- 
concile that  site  with  the  distance  from  the  sea 
and  to  bring  together  the  natural  features  of  the 
place  with  the  described  features  of  the  poem. 
But  I do  not  see  by  what  arguments  are 
to  be  met  the  proofs  adduced  by  Dr. 
Schliemann  in  favour  of  Hissarlik.  He  has  shown 
indubitably  that  at  a great  depth  below  the 
surface  he  has  found  the  remains  of  a city  of  a 

certain  size  and  a certain  advance  in  civilisation 

a city  which  underwent  a sudden  and  violent 
destruction  by  means  of  fire,— and  so  far  he  is  in 
entire  and  indubitable  accordance  with  Trojan 
and  Homeric  traditions.  Looking  further  into 
the  details  of  Dr.  Schliemann’s  discoveries  and 
the  details  of  the  Homeric  poem,  in  almost  every 
point  on  which  I have  had  the  opportunity  of 
instituting  a comparison  there  is  a wonderfully 
precise  correspondence  between  the  facts  of  the 
poem  and  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  objects 
which  he  has  discovered  in  the  recesses  he  has 
unveiled.  One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
evidence  is  that  which  relates  to  the  use  of 
metals,  and  in  this  great  department  the  dis- 
coveries correspond  with  the  representations  of 
Homer.  It  is  undoubted  that  Dr.  Schliemann 
has  discovered  objects  manufactured  of  copper, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not  found  a 
trace  of  iron  in  Troy.  I am  not  quite  certain 
from  my  recollection  of  the  text  now,  but  do  not 
think  Homer  ever  speaks  of  the  use  of  iron  at 
Troy.  He  speaks  of  iron  in  his  own  time,  but 
as  a thing  so  extremely  rare  and  valuable  as  to 
approach  in  character  the  precious  metals. 
Again,  with  respect  to  itsnon-appearanoe  among 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  objects,  wo  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  extremely  perishable  metal  when 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  corrosion,  and  it 
would  not,  therefore,  be  surprising, if  every  foot 
of  the  site  were  turned  up,  that  no  iron  relics 
should  be  discovered.  Then,  again,  with  regard 
to  pottery,  Dr.  Schliemann  tells  us  that  in  this 
third  pre-historic  city,  which  he  takes  to  be  the 
city  of  Priam,  the  pottery  was  generally  hand- 
made, but  that  he  found  in  that  city  a certain 
number  of  plates,  which  were  made  by  the  potter’s 
a 
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wheel.  If  that  ia  bo,  it  ia  evident  that  the 
potter’s  wheel  was  just  beginning  to  be  used, 
and  we  may  assume  that  it  had  not  yet  been 
employed  in  producing  works  of  art.  This,  I 
think,  ia  in  precise  correspondence  with  the 
stage  of  the  potter’s  art  as  we  find  it  in  Homer, 
who  only  just  mentions  the  potter’s  wheel,  but 
does  not  refer  to  any  work  of  art,  or  even  any 
object — certainly  to  no  important  object — of 
pottery.  There  are  a large  number  of  points  to 
which  it  is  impossible  now  to  refer ; but  I am 
bound  to  confess  that  I do  not  think  it  will  be 
possible  to  thrust  back  the  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Troy  to  an  antiquity  so  remote  as  that 
suggested  by  Dr.  Sohliemann.  First,  the  evidence 
of  the  poem  is  against  it.  One  of  the  principal  of 
Homer’s  genealogies — which  really  conveys  his 
idea  of  history,  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
chronology — is  that  of  the  family  of  Priam  ; and 
this  gives  Dardanus  as  the  founder  six  genera- 
tions before  Priam  and  the  Trojan  war.  Conse- 
quently, six  generations  before  that  war  there 
was  no  Troy.  Now,  Dardanus’s  name  is  found 
in  Egyptiau  inscriptions,  whose  chronology  has 
now  attained  a considerable  degree  of  fixity,  of 
the  time  of  the  nineteenth  Egyptian  dynasty, 
which  may  be  stated  to  have  begun  somewhere 
about  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ.  The 
accession  of  Raineses  II.  may  be  plaotd  about 
half  a century  afterwards,  or  say  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ.  That, 
however,  will  not  be  quite  long  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  Dr.  Schliemann.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  the 
time  of  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  or  Rameses  II., 
was  the  time  when  there  was  a strong  combina- 
tion of  the  Assyrians  and  Khita,  or  Hittites, 
which  included  the  Lycians,  Mcesians,  the  Dar- 
danians,  and  the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  to  check 
Egyptian  power.  Therefore,  in  the  fifteenth 
century  before  Christ  the  name  of  the  DardanianB 
still  was  in  possession  of  the  plain  of  Troas ; and 
Troy  did  not  yet  exist,  because  afterwards  their 
historical  names  are  blended.  It  is  therefore 
quite  plain  that  you  cannot  undertake  to  throw 
back  the  Troy  of  Priam  to  Buch  a remote  an- 
tiquity as  Dr.  Sohliemann  is  disposed  to  claim 
for  it,  and  I think  if  he  gets  an  antiquity  of 
1,300  or  1,400  years  before  Christ  he  ought  to  be 
very  well  satisfied. 


THE  RATEABILITY  OF  OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY  LANDS. 

An  Aot  of  Parliament  is  in  progress  declaring 
that  all  tho  land  and  buildings  within  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  which  are  now  by  law 
exempted  from  being  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  shall  in  future  be  rateable  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  rateable 
property  within  the  University  ; and  for  this 
purpose  Christ  Church  College  is  to  be  deemed 
to  be  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  University.  The 
University,  with  its  colleges,  halls,  and  lands, 
whether  such  lands  are  in  the  occupation  of  the 
University,  or  of  any  member,  or  professor,  or 
officer  of  the  University,  in  right  of  suoh  mem- 
bership or  office,  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  a separate 
parish. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  BRADFORD. 

By  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  in  and 
around  Union-passage,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
links  that  connected  new  with  old  Bradford  will 
be  removed,  and  in  a very  short  time  New 
Darley-street,  with  its  spacious  frontages  and 
commanding  architecture,  will  have  obliterated 
all  trace  of  this  ancient  landmark. 

At  the  bottom  of  New  Darley-street  is  about 
to  be  built  the  Bradford  Liberal  Club-house,  and 
BhopB  and  other  business  premises.  The  plans 
of  the  new  buildings  have  been  prepared  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  who 
have  also  in  hand  the  plans  for  the  shops  to  be 
erected  on  the  adjoining  plot  of  land,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Varley  and  Messrs.  M.  Rhodes  & Son. 
By  this  means  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  buildings  on  the  plot  of 
land  bounded  by  Kirkgate,  Queensgate,  New 
Darley-street,  and  Hustlergate  will  be  of  a 
uniform  Btyle  of  architecture.  The  plans  which 
have  been  prepared  for  the  Liberal  Club  show  a 
neat  elevation  in  the  Italian  style,  without  any 
great  amount  of  ornamentation,  except  at  the 
frontage  to  Hustlergate  and  Bank-street,  and  at 
tho  principal  entrance  to  the  Club-house  in 
Darley-street,  at  both  of  which  places  something 
more  pretentious  in  the  way  of  architectural 
beauty  is  to  be  attempted. 

An  immense  pile  of  warehouses  is  in  course 


of  erection  by  Mr.  Thos.  Taylor,  woolstapler, 
Bradford,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Hargreaves,  jun.,  Shipley, 
on  thesite  of  the  old  Union  Foundry,  Manehester- 
road.  When  completed,  the  various  blocks  will 
represent  an  amount  fully  equal  to  250,0001. 
The  construction  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Taylor  & Hargreaves  themselves,  who  make  their 
own  bricks  from  clay  got  on  the  spot,  prepare 
wood,  dress  stone,  grind  mortar,  and  do  a great 
deal  of  this  work  by  steam-power.  Mr.  E.  Atkin- 
son is  the  clerk  of  the  works ; Messrs.  Jackson 
& Longley  are  the  architects. 


KURRACHEE  BREAKWATER. 

It  is  said  that  a serious  rift  has  recently  dis- 
closed itself  in  this  famous  breakwater.  The 
outer  portion  reaching  nearly  half  across  the 
pier,  or  mole,  has  parted  from  tho  inner  half  of 
the  structure,  whioh  remains  quite  firm.  The 
rent  thus  made  varies  from  2 in.  to  nearly  1 ft. 
wide,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  detaohed  outer 
portion  may  be  seen  to  move  with  the  heaving 
tide  or  swell  outside.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
arrest  the  possible  outshoot  of  the  concrete. 
Certain  gaps  or  interstices  were  originally  left 
in  the  27-ton  concrete  blocks  of  which  the  mole 
is  built,  and  Btrong  teak  piles  have  now  been 
driven  into  these  holes,  and  are  connected  by 
chains  with  the  inner  and  secure  portions  of  the 
pier.  As  far  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  force  of 
the  surge,  or  the  suction  of  the  ground  swell  that 
sweeps  round  the  coast,  has  drawn  away  a great 
part  of  the  rubble  base  on  which  the  concrete 
blocks  rested.  Others  imagine  that  the  action 
of  the  tides  and  currents  has  been  of  a sufficiently 
scouring  nature  to  fetch  away  the  sand  or  shell 
ddbris  on  which  the  rubble  was  thrown.  The 
former  supposition  is  more  probable. 


DISPOSAL  OF  TOWN  SEWAGE. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  wishing  to 
obtain  recent  and  reliable  information  as  to  some 
of  the  modes  of  dealing  with  town  sewage  now 
in  use,  have  directed  special  inquiries  into  the 
practical  efficiency  of  prominent  systems  of 
sewage  disposal  in  operation — namely,  sewage 
farms  and  sewage  irrigation,  sewage  filtration 
through  land,  and  Bewage  clarification  by  treat- 
ment with  chemicals,  and  deposition  in  tanks, — 
selected  works  which  have  been  in  operation 
some  time  will  be  examined  and  reported  upon. 
Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Reed,  M.P.,  Parliamentary 
Secretary;  Mr.  Robert  ltawlinson,  C.B.,  Chief 
Inspector  to  the  Board  ; and  Mr.  S.  F.  Smith, 
Assistant  Inspector,  have  been  deputed  to  the 
work.  The  inspections  and  inquiries  will  be 
extended  through  the  autumn,  the  return  being 
completed  as  soon  as  practicable. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  we  shall  now  obtain 
some  definite  information. 


A NEW  STREET  FROM  HOLBORN  TO  THE 
STRAND. 

The  Strand  District  Board  of  Works  are 
taking  steps  to  secure  the  construction  of  a 
new  street  between  Holbom  and  the  Strand. 
The  subject  was  discussed  at  their  meeting  last 
week,  when  it  was  urged  that  the  proposed  new 
street  could  be  made  at  a comparatively  small 
cost,  and  would  be  a great  improvement  by 
clearing  away  a great  number  of  crowded  and 
unhealthy  dwellings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clare- market.  The  following  resolution,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Fowler,  was  carried  unanimously  : 
“That  in  view  of  the  completion  of  the  new 
Law  Courts,  and  no  provision  being  made  for  a 
direct  line  of  street  from  Holborn  to  the  Strand, 
and  the  growing  necessity  for  such  communica- 
tion, the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  be  memo- 
rialised to  construct  a new  line  of  street  either 
through  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fieldB,  Clare- 
market,  or  some  other  desirable  route,  and  carry 
the  same  out  as  a metropolitan  improvement, 
and  that  the  St.  Giles’s  and  Holborn  District 
Boards  be  requested  to  oo-operate  with  this 
Board  to  attain  this  important  object.” 


Land  in  Berkshire. — The  Barton  Court 
Estate,  near  Hungerford,  Berks,  comprising 
about  2,500  acres,  and  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  5,000J.,  has  been  purchased  for 
120,0001.  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  bart.,  of 
Benham  Park,  Newbury,  who  is  the  proprietor 
of  neighbouring  property. 


THE  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS  OF 
LONDON. 

The  conditions  of  the  surface  formation, 
paving,  and  cleansing  of  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis, as  influencing  the  cleanliness  and  health  of 
the  population,  its  circulation  of  passengers  and 
goods,  and  the  extent  to  which  those  conditions 
may  be  improved  by  the  application  of  sanitary 
engineering  and  mechanical  science;  have  been 
the  subject  of  inquiry  by  a committee  appointed 
by  the  Society  of  Arts. 

The  first  course  of  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
the  intrinsic  qualities  of  tho  works  required  to 
be  done ; the  next  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  agencies  required  to  do  them.  They  have 
just  now  made  their  report,  and  from  it  we  will 
take  a few  passages.  The  results  of  earlier 
inquiries  are  first  related  : — 

“The  domestic  fire  acts  as  a pump,  which 
draws  in  the  air  of  the  street,  and  with  it  the 
filth  of  the  street,  for  deposit  on  the  person, 
clothes,  and  furniture.  A lady  living  near  the  ^ 
drive  in  Hyde  Park  stated  that  she  could  write 
her  name  twice  a day  on  the  dust  on  her  piano  ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  summer  time,  when  there  are 
comparatively  few  fi  res  and  little  soot.  The  rate 
of  accumulation  on  the  skin  may  be  observed  by 
well-to-do  people,  who  have  to  wash  their  hands 
and  faces  two  or  three  times  a day  to  maintain 
cleanliness ; and  as  to  clothes,  by  an  increased 
rate  of  expense  of  washing.  The  estimated 
washing  bill  of  the  metropolis  is  upwards  of 
5,000,0001.  per  annum.  As  to  the  special 
sanitary  effect  of  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  filth 
of  the  street,  it  is  found  that  the  gaseous  pro- 
ducts of  putrid  and  decomposed  horse-dung  par- 
take in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  the  pernioious 
character  of  those  from  the  human  fmoes.  In 
urban  districts,  which  have  been  well  drained, 
with  proper  self-cleansing  sewers,  and  freed  from 
emanations  from  them,  fever,  nevertheless,  has 
been  found  to  lurk  in  those  quarters  where  the 
surface  paving  and  the  surface  cleansing  is  bad, 
especially  amongst  the  children  who  are  much 
out  in  the  streets,  and  who,  from  their  habit 
of  playing  with  street  dirt,  and  their  lower  sta- 
ture, are  more  within  the  influence  of  low 
surface  emanations  than  adults.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extension  of  impermeable  paving 
alone,  other  conditions  as  to  drainage,  &c.,  re- 
maining the  same,  has  been  attended  with  a 
marked  reduction  of  malarious  disease.  Tho 
greater  part  of  the  dirt  deposited  on  the  skin,  , 
which  constitutes  the  visible  filth  and  squalor 
of  the  lower  class  of  the  population  in  towns, 
is  considered  to  be  chiefly  composed  of  street 
or  road  mud,  or  of  pulverised  dung.  The  effect 
of  the  deposit  of  dirt  on  the  skin  is  displayed  by 
the  effect  of  its  effectual  removal  by  regular  ab- 
lutions with  tepid  water.  This  has  been  marked 
in  the  instance  of  some  ragged  schools,  where 
the  assemblage  of  dirty  children  created  an 
atmosphere  so  offensive,  and  attended  by  so  much 
illness  to  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  children, 
that  for  their  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  teachers,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  ablution  with  tepid  water  as 
a means  of  prevention,  and  thus  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  was  considerably  freshened,  and 
the  health  of  the  children  and  of  the  teachers 
considerably  improved.  As  a rule  in  sanitary 
science,  the  death-rates  of  ohildren  are  con-  . 
sidered  the  most  important  tests  of  general  local 
sanitary  conditions,  as  children  are  the  least  i 
affected  by  occupation,  and  the  most  kept  within  . 
those  conditions. 

The  effect  of  skin  cleanliness  on  health  has 
been  most  marked  on  numbers,  in  children’s 
institutions,  where  sanitary  results  may  ba  the  i 
best  discriminated.  In  some  of  these  institu- 
tions, in  old  buildings,  the  death-rate  had  been 
regularly  for  years  about  12  per  1,000 ; but  a 
removal  of  cesspools,  an  improvement  in  the 
drainage,  and  better  ventilation,  producing  what 
may  be  called  comparative  air  cleanliness,  were  ii 
attended  by  a reduction  of  the  death-rate  to  8 i 
per  1,000.  The  next  step  in  sanitary  improve- 
ment waB  to  effect  skin  cleanliness  by  the  intro-  • 
duction  of  regular,  complete  head  to  foot  ablution  i 
with  tepid  water,  and  this  was  attended  by  a 
further  reduction  of  the  death-rate  from  8 to  4 ! 
in  the  1,000.  Other  instances  gave  as  high  a r 
value  as  one-third  as  the  result  due  to  the  sani-  ■ 
tary  efficiency  of  complete  skin  cleanliness  as  a i 
preventive.” 

“People  who  are  nice  in  the  air  they  breathe,  1 
as  well  as  in  outward  personal  cleanliness,  will 
let  as  little  as  possible  of  street-air  enter  tbeir  il 
houses,  except  through  screens  of  the  finest  wire-  ' 
gauze, — as  window  blinds, — as  did  our  late 
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member,  Mr.  Appold.  He  stated  that  in  the 

City  ho  found  it  necessary  to  have  bis  screens 
washed  every  day,  to  prevent  their  being  clogged 
up,  and  that,  on  foggy  days,  they  were  choked 
up  in  three  hours.  Parliament,  for  its  own  pro- 
tection against  the  common  street  air,  has  had 
recourse  to  science  to  free  that  air,  as  well  as 
might  be  done,  from  its  grosser  impurities.  Toe 
late  Dr.  Iieid,  to  whom  the  task  was  first  con- 
tided,  proposed  to  avoid  the  street  air  by  drawing 
down  Jess  impure  air  from  the  superior  strata  at 
the  top  of  the  two  towers,  the  Victoria  and  the 
clock  tower;  but  he  found,  even  then,  that  at 
times  Parliament  might  be  exposed  to  polluted 
currents  from  the  tall  chimneys  of  manufactories 
in  the  neighbourhood  : one  a bone. boiling  manu- 
factory, another  a muriatio  acid  manufactory. 
Being  driven  back  for  a supply  to  the  Btreet  air, 
he  resorted  to  various  contrivances  to  screen  it, 
arid  at  times  to  wash  it.” 

“ The  importation  of  granite  is  upwards  of  600 
tons  per  annum,  to  supply  the  abrasion  and  wear 
of  the  streets,  besides  large  quantities  of  flint 
and  other  cheaper  stones  obtainable  near  London. 

The  special  effeots  of  insoluble  matter  as 
detritus  are  the  most  clearly  distinguishable  in 
Continental  towns,  where  there  is  very  little 
traffic,  aud  little  dung-dust;  but  where  there  is 
a great  deal  of  sand  or  inorganic  dust,  the  excess 
of  this  condition  is  attended  by  an  excess  of 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  influences 
of  particular  sorts  of  street  and  road  dust  are 
instanced  by  the  effect  of  constant  exposure  to 
them  in  highly  concentrated  states;  — as  of 
abraded  granite,  by  the  diseases  of  the  constant 
workers  in  granite  in  Scotland;  of  abraded  iron 
(which  is  found  in  considerable  proportions  in 
streets  of  great  traffic),  by  the  diseases  of  the 
Sheffield  knife-grinders  and  metal-workers ;— of 
powdered  flints,  which  are  extensively  used  on 
metropolitan  suburban  roads,  by  the  special 
effects  of  oonstant  working  in  flint  dust  in  the 
potteries,  where  it  is  known  that  it  cuts  short 
the  lives  of  robust  persons  in  an  average  of 
twelve  years.  Dr.  James  Sutherland,  the  Army 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  thus]  describes  the  pro- 
duction of  flint  spioula),  which  are  peculiarly 
irritating.  In  certain  districts  of  the  metropolis 
‘ road-making  consists  of  emptying  and 
spreading  ordinary  flints,  one  of  the  most  brittle 
of  all  materials.  The  first  heavy  cart  which 
passes  over  it  fractures  the  flint,  and  with  mode- 
rate traffic — as,  for  instanoe,  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing  up  to  the  Crystal  Palace — the  pulverising  of 
the  flint  is  so  rapid  that  a layer  rarely  lasts  above 
three  weeks,  and  the  entire  mass  is  then  scraped 
off  and  used  by  builders  instead  of  sand.  Tho 
Bpicular  flint  particles  are  wafted  about  by  the 
slightest  wind,  and  enter  all  the  houses,  and  are 
breathed  by  all  passengers.  The  cost  to  the 
ratepayers  must  be  very  great,  while  no  one 
object  of  a really  scientific  and  healthy  road  is 
attained.’  The  dry  days  of  Maroh,  when  winds 
and  dust  predominate,  are,  as  medical  men  are 
I aware,  attended  by  numerous  affections  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  and  frequently 
of  the  eyes.  Foul  air  leads  to  the  disagreeable 
| habit  of  expectoration.” 

“ In  addition  to  the  marked  evils  noted  as 
arising  from  the  movable  matter  on  street  sur- 
| faces— dung,  dust,  and  abraded  stones— there  is 
I great  sanitary  evil  arising  from  the  emanations 
of  immovable  absorbed  matter  between  the 
j stones  of  the  pavement,  and  excrementitous 
matter  retained  beneath  them.  Excrement- 
sudden  soils  are  distinguished  as  seats  of  epi- 
demic disease  amongst  populations.” 

“ The  coarseness  Hnd  want  of  refinement  in  the 
j common  local  administrations  is  displayed  not 
I alone  by  the  filth  of  the  streets  under  their 
I charge,  but  by  the  disregard  of  the  production 
of  pain  and  other  evils  by  the  noise  of  traffic  over 
| different  sorts  of  paving  of  the  carriage-ways.” 

. “ Double-paned  windows  exclude  much  noise 

i and  save  much  warmth;  but  the  annoyance 
j caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  buildings  con- 
tinues where  the  roads  are  rough.  Relief  is  pro- 
vided for  the  wealthy  by  covering  the  roadways 
before  their  houses  with  straw,  but  tho  great 
majority  of  persons  and  the  poor  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  such  relief.  It  is  estimated  that 
iu  urban  districts  there  are  always  about  10  per- 
cent. of  cases  of  * bed-lying  ’ sickness  amongst 
the  population.  In  a mile  of  public  thorough- 
! fare  there  will  be  constantly  between  fifty  and  a 
hundred  ailing  persons  whose  sufferings  will  be 
specially  aggravated  by  such  conditions  of  noise 
and  vibration  as  those  described.” 

“The  general  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that,  as 
a rule,  all  loud  noise  from  vehicular  transit  in  the 
streets,— all  grinding  and  rumbling  of  wheels, 


and  jolting  and  banging  of  carts  and  carriages, 
all  vibrations  of  the  houses  and  shaking  of  doors 
and  windows,— denote  a greater  or  less  waste  of 
force,  and  a low  state  of  science  and  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  public 
thoroughfares.  To  the  same  ignorance  may  be 
oharged  the  greater  proportion  of  all  dust,  dirt, 
and  mud,  and  all  bad  smells  on  street  surfaces, 
as  well  as  of  the  dirt  on  clothes  and  on  the 
person  from  the  dirt  and  dust  of  the  street,  and 
the  nervous  agitation,  restlessness,  and  sleep, 
lessness  at  nights  from  the  noise  of  carts  aud 
carriages  in  the  streets. 

Loss  of  Tractive  Force  by  Bad  Road  Construction 
and  Bad  Cleansing. 

The  loss  of  traction  force,  even  from  small 
elevations,  such  as  those  occasioned  chiefly  by 
bad  cleansing,  is  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell's 
work  on  roads  as  the  result  of  experiments. 

The  draught  is  stated  to  have  been  : 

On  a paved  road  2 

On  a well-broken  stone  road  in  a clean  state’.”!  6 

Ou  the  same  covered  with  dust  9 

On  the  same  wet  aud  muddy  10 

On  a gravel  or  flint  road,  clean  .!.”!!!!!”!”!"  ' 19 
On  the  same  road,  wet  and  muddy 33 

The  effect  of  small  elevations  of  surface  in 
occasioning  loss  of  force,  may  be  observed  in  the 
retardation  of  the  heaviest  railway  trains  by 
scattering  gravel  on  the  railway. 

It  was  shown  by  experiments  with  Sir  John 
M'Neill’s  “road  indicator,”  that  by  a granite 
tramway,  on  a slope  of  1 in  35,  the  power 
required  to  draw  a ton,  was  reduced  from  291  lb 
to  132  lb. 

The  losses  occasioned  by  differences  of  con. 
ditions  of  the  surface  are  aggravated  by  frequent 
unnecessary  differences  of  inclines.  Assuming 
the  surface  pavement  of  the  streets  to  be 
smooth,  and  as  good  as  the  surfaces  of  iron 
railways,  the  loss  of  force  from  street  inclines 
will  be  as  great  as  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  ou 
railway  inolines.  Tho  late  Mr.  Butler  Williams, 
C.E.,  formerly  engaged  on  the  Ordnance  Survey 
in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  professor  of  geodesy 
at  the  College  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Putney,  gave 
some  evidence  on  this  subject  before  the  Health 
of  Towns  Commissioners  in  1844.  He  displayed 
a study  of  the  plan  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  City  of  London  after  the 
Great  Fire.*  He  presented  that  plan  as  dis- 
playing the  enormous  loss,  by  ignorance  or  by 
the  absence  of  science  in  the  directing  minds  of 
local  public  works.  He  showed  the  gain  in 
distance  by  direct  lines,  as  well  as  the  gain  from 
avoiding  the  losses  of  force  by  bad  gradients. 
I.o  illustrate  this  loss,  he  got  a survey  of  two 
lines,  ono  from  Hulborn  to  Cheap9ide,  aud  the 
other  from  Fleet-street  to  Cheapside,  and  taking 
the  then  traffio  over  these  two  lines,  he  showed 
that  the  loss  of  time  and  power  entailed  by  the 
defective  gradients  and  increased  distances  could 
not  be  less  than  100,000Z.  per  annum.  Such 
losses  of  foroe  from  defective  gradients,  it  will 
be  perceived  from  a view  of  any  contour  map, 
were  more  or  less  entailed  over  the  whole  area, 
from  setting  aside  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  plan 
of  rebuilding  the  city  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
a level  plane.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  way 
of  illustration  of  administrative  principle,  that 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  would  have  excluded  blind 
alleys  and  inferior  dwellings,  and  also  grave- 
yards and  noxious  trades,  and  yet  have  given  to 
every  owner  the  same  area,  though  perhaps  in  a 
different,  and  invariably  in  a better,  position, 
with  frontages  iu  wider  streets,  with  better 
sweeps  of  winds  and  ventilation.  The  plan  was 
approved  by  the  king  and  the  most  instructed 
minds  of  the  day ; but  tho  corporate,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  vestral,  minds  of  the  day  pre- 
vailed in  retaining  the  same  old  lines,  the  old 
gradients,  and  the  old  structures,  aud,  in  doing 
so,  it  is  estimated  by  sauitary  authorities,  they 
entailed  upon  the  population,  besides  tho  loss 
upon  the  traffic,  a death-rate  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  there  would  have  been  under  the  rudi- 
mentary  sanitary  conditions  which  Sir  Chris- 
topher  Wren’s  plan  would  have  achieved. 

The  Professor  observed,— ‘ With  respect  to 
old  districts,  improvements  of  importance  might 
be  accomplished  without  interfering  with  the 
convenient  access  to  houses,  and  at  very  mode- 
rate  cost,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  repave- 
raent  of  streets,  to  level  or  reduoe  by  a few  feet 
the  mere  surface  irregularities,  such  as  may  be 
noticed  in  many  of  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis.  In  the  repavement  of  the  streets, 
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as  generally  conducted  at  present,  the  old  curves 
following  the  existing  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
race  are  retained,  whereas,  not  unfrequently,  an 
excavation  of  even  as  little  as  1 ft.  or  2 ft.  at 
one  point,  and  a corresponding  filling  up  of 
1 ft.  or  2 ft.  at  another  point,  would  remove  irre- 
gularities which,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  objec- 
tionable. Every  foot  reduced  in  the  rise  of  a 
thoroughfare  open  to  great  traffio  produces  a 
corresponding  saving  of  power  by  no  means 
unimportant.’ 

After  adducing  various  examples  of  the  waste- 
fulness of  ignorance,  Professor  Butler  Williams 
observed,  ‘ They  show  that,  for  amendment,  you 
must  have  men  of  extended  views,  capable  of 
embracing  all  the  elements  that  combine  to  pro- 
duce the  results  that  ought  to  be  obtained,  and 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  expedient  in  most  cases 
that  men  of  limited  education  should  be  called 
upon  to  decide  on  important  sanitary  matters.’ 

The  Distinct  Provision  for  Wheel  Tracks  and  for 
Horse  Tracks  in  Roadways. 

The  first  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health  for  the  improvement  of  the 
pavement  of  the  metropolis  was  that  pro- 
vision must  be  made  of  smooth  tracks  for  the 
wheels,  distinct  from  the  provision  for  the  traok 
and  the  foothold  of  the  horses.  This  distinot 
provision  had,  indeed,  long  been  made  and  suc- 
cessfully applied  in  the  cities  of  Northern 
Italy.  Lord  Palmerston  once  called  public 
attention  to  it,  and  expressed  a hope  that  so 
luxuriant  and  excellent  a system  might  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  Mr.  A.  Stevenson, 
C.E.,  calls  attention  to  it  in  his  article  on  road 
construction,  in  the  1 Encyclopaedia  Britannica.’ 
Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  jun.,  the  son  of  our 
respected  secretary,  a civil  engineer  in  praotice 
in  Italy,  has  been  so  good  as  to  give  us  sketohes 
aud  a report  descriptive  of  the  method  in  which 
the  principle  is  applied  in  Milan  and  other  cities, 
together  with  the  costs  in  detail.  On  wide 
thoroughfares,  as  at  Milan,  there  are  three  or 
four  lines  of  wheel-traok  of  this  description.  On 
some,  however,  the  horse-traok  is  paved  with 
Dutch  clinker  bricks.  The  principle  of  the 
Italian  roadway  described  has,  indeed,  been 
applied  by  stone  trams  as  wheel-tracks,  on  a 
part  of  the  road  to  the  Commercial  Docks,  at  the 
East  End  of  London,  in  several  narrow  streets 
in  the  City  of  London,  at  Holyhead,  and  in  other 
places.  Some  experiments  made  by  Sir  John 
M'Neill  on  the  granite  tramways  at  Holyhead, 
and  others  on  the  granite  tramways  near  the 
Commercial  Docks,  demonstrated  that  by  their 
use  a saving  of  more  than  half  the  horse-power, 
as  compared  with  the  common  roads,  was  effected. 
It  was  shown  that  whilst  the  horse  retained  bis 
rough  foothold,  considerable  gain  in  force  is  ob- 
tained by  the  tramways  in  ascending  inclines. 
On  an  incline  of  1 in  20,  the  power  required  to 
draw  a ton  was  reduced  from  295  lb.  to  132  lb. 
An  incline  of  1 in  35  might  be  ascended  at  a 
good  rate  of  speed,  and  descended  at  twelve 
miles  an  hour  without  risk.  In  passing  over 
these  granite  tramways,  horses  will  have  two 
feet  on  the  roughened  foothold  ; they  do  not  fall, 
and  generally  there  is  no  more  slipping  on  them 
than  on  the  common  granite  roads  iu  the  common 
conditions  as  to  cleansing.  When  they  were 
first  laid  down  in  England,  each  wheel-track  had 
kerbs ; but  in  recent  constructions  they  are 
dispensed  with,  and  vehicles  may  freely  move 
from  one  part  of  the  road  to  another.” 

After  observations  and  particulars  as  to  street 
cleansing,  the  committee  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing— 

Primary  Conclusions. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  found  that  there  have 
been  established,  as  standing  demonstrations 
long  made,  but  existing  fruitlessly,  during  nearly 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  for  the  guidance 
of  local  administrations,  viz.  - 

First,  that  the  cleansing  of  the  surfaces,  and 
the  preservation  of  tho  subsoils  immediately 
beneath  them,  from  putrid  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  in  suspension  or  solution,  is  an  important 
branch  of  sanitary  art  and  science,  powerfully 
affecting  the  health  of  the  population,  which 
ought,  for  the  safety  of  the  health  and  the  lives 
of  the  population,  to  be  placed  under  the  respon- 
sible supervision  of  sanitary  officers  and  speoial 
engineers. 

Second,  as  regards  the  surface  pavement  of 
the  carriage-ways  of  streets  such  as  those  in  the 
metropolis,  by  the  right  application  of  engineer- 
ing scienoe  and  art  in  the  improved  levelling  and 
paving,  the  tractive  force  required  for  persons 
and  goods  may  be  reduced  more  than  one-balf} 
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•with  a proportionate  reduction  of  street  dirt  and 
dust. 

Third,  by  the  application  of  speoial  engineer, 
ing  and  mechanical  art  in  hydraulio  and  drainage 
arrangements,  the  time  and  expense  of  the  sur- 
face cleansing  of  streets  may  be  reduced  more 
than  one-half,  and  injuries  to  goods  and  furniture, 
and  clothes,  as  well  as  excessive  dirt  on  the 
person,  and  serious  injuries  to  the  health,  may 
be  prevented. 

Mai- Administrative  Conditions  Productive  of 
Public  Insecurity  and  Waste. 

The  mass  of  direct  evils,  annoyances,  and  in- 
conveniences fall,  not  upon  the  200  or  300  owners 
of  shops  on  the  line  of  Cheapside,  but  upon  the 
owners  of  the  12,000  vehicles  passing  daily  along 
it.  They  fall  not  upon  the  shopkeepers,  but  upon 
the  passengers,  who  are  estimated  at  three- 
quarters  of  a million,  a ten  times  greater  number 
passing  through  the  City  daily  than  the  total 
number  of  its  inhabitants. 

“ In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  experience  on 
this  line,  one  of  the  shopkeepers  in  Cheapside 
stated  that  he  believed  that  asphalte  was  less 
slippery  than  the  granite  pavement.  When  the 
pavement  was  of  granite,  the  falls  of  horses 
before  that  shop  were  about  three  a day,  whereas 
since  the  asphalte  there  had  only  been  about  two 
in  a day,— that  is  to  say,  out  of  some  fifty  acci- 
dents  daily  along  that  line.  But  as  to  those  three 
or  those  two  regular  falls  daily,  had  he  made  no 
representation  to  the  looal  authorities,  or  to  those 
who  had  charge  of  the  roads  ? No,  he  had  not. 
The  horses  were  not  his,  and  so  neither  he  nor 
other  shopkeepers  appeared  to  have  been  moved 
by  the  scenes  of  daily  animal  suffering  to  make 
any  effort  for  its  prevention.  Very  recently  it 
appears  that  the  slipping  along  that  line  on 
account  of  its  “greasy”  condition,  occasioned 
an  outcry  for  better  cleansing,  when  this  outcry 
was  met  in  a manner  which,  if  it  were  culpably 
clumsy,  might  be  malice,  for  the  street  was  so 
flooded  with  water  av  to  make  the  entire  road- 
way “ a slop.”  The  security  to  the  horses  was, 
however,  at  once  complete ; but  there  was  an  in- 
convenience to  the  shopkeepers  from  that  “ slop, 
and  on  a petition  from  them  it  was  discontinued  ; 
that  is,  the  safety  of  the  passengers  and  the 
horses  were  sacrificed,  and  continued  excessive 
cruelty  to  horses  was  maintained,  and  a most 
valuable  material,  discredited,  on  account  really, 
as  it  would  appear,  of  a mere  ignoranoe  of  ad- 
ministration and  inaptitude  in  cleansing. 

The  great  vehicular  interest,  and  the  far 
greater  interest  of  foot-passengers  whose  lives 
and  property  are  exposed,  and  who  are  subjected 
to  continued  terrors  and  annoyances,  are  evidently 
unrepresented,  and  left  without  effective  pro- 
tection. 

The  case  will  be  found  to  be  clear  for  a wider 
and  more  skilled  representation  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  for  a competent  and  more  general 
responsibility  than  is  practicable  by  non-soientific 
bodies  like  the  overseers  or  vestrymen.  Some 
of  the  surveyors  and  other  officers  appear  to  be 
in  advance  of  their  work,  but  when  amendments 
have  been  suggested  to  them  they  have  declared 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  propose  them,  as  it  was 
beyond  the  capacity  of  their  boards  to  entertain 
them.  But  the  administrative  areas  are  in  con- 
ditions of  mere  barbarism  and  ignorance  as  to 
road  formation,  cleansing,  and  maintenance,  and 
in  such  small  and  fragmentary  patches  as  to 
preolude  economical  applications  of  science  and 
art  requisite  for  the  purpose.” 

The  incoherent  and  obstructive  condition  of 
the  looal  administrative  arrangements  of  the 
metropolis  will  appear  on  consideration  of  a 
tabular  view,  presented  by  Mr.  Sharp,  showing 
the  division  of  the  main  thoroughfares  amongst 
independent  vestries  or  other  local  authorities. 

As  a summary, — from  Hammersmith  to  Bow  is 
about  10  miles,  and  is  under  10  authorities ; from 
Hammersmith  to  East  India  Docks  is  about 
Hi  miles,  and  is  under  13  authorities;  from 
Stamford-hill  to  Tooting  Graveney  is  about 
10  miles,  and  is  under  9 authorities ; from  High- 
gate  to  Tooting  Graveney  is  about  11  miles,  and 
is  under  6 authorities ; from  Highgate  to  Nor- 
wood is  about  10  miles,  and  is  under  9 authorities; 
from  Upper  Clapton  to  Roehampton-gate,  Rich- 
mond Park,  is  about  13  miles,  and  is  under  14 
authorities;  from  Cricklewood  to  Putney  Bottom 
is  about  12  miles,  and  is  under  7 authorities. 
That  is  to  say,  77  miles  of  thoroughfare  are  under 
the  charge  . of  68  vestries  or  independent 
local  authorities. 

Some  of  these  parochial  or  vestry  jurisdictions 
divide  the  streets  longitudinally,  and  one  half 
of  a street  is  paved  at  one  time,  and  the  other 


at  another  time,  and  sometimes  by  a different 
method ; one  half  is  swept  at  one  time  and  the 
other  half  at  another  time,  to  the  detriment  of 
both  operations.  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  found 
that  he  would  have  no  less  than  four  distinct 
authorities  to  deal  with  to  effect  the  cleansing  of 
the  Strand  by  his  machine.  Having  other 
things  to  attend  to  he  was  compelled,  by  the 
fragmentary  condition  of  the  administration  in 
the  metropolis,  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  deal 
with  it. 

The  Committee  call  attention  to  the  informa- 
tion  collected,  specially  in  respect  to  the  new 
materials  and  to  the  chief  new  methods  of 
pavement  lately  introduced  and  tried  in 
London. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  essential 
qualities  for  our  urban  pavement  are  perfect 
impermeability,  cleansibilty,  smoothnesp,  and 
tenacity  for  wheel-traction  ; granulated,  rough- 
nesB  for  horse-traction,  and  noiselessness. 

The  committee  arrive  at  a very  favourable 
opinion  as  to  asphalte : — 

“ The  absence  of  any  returns  of  the  traffic  on 
the  lines  paved  with  the  Limmer  and  other 
asphalteB,  prevents  the  like  comparison  being 
made  in  respect  to  them,  but  they  each  present 
examples  of  durability  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
granite.  At  the  same  rate  of  wear  as  the 
granites,  so  far  as  they  could  be  compared,  the 
chief  specimens  of  the  asphaltes  would  have  dis- 
appeared. The  astonishing  relative  durability 
of  the  chief  of  these  materials  is  accompanied  by 
a relative  reduction  of  the  amount  of  abraded 
dust  such  as  is  ground  off  the  granite,  and 
especially  from  the  Macadam  roads  on  West- 
minster Bridge,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  four 
inches  annually,  producing  that  dust  which  is  so 
peculiarly  irritating  and  injurious  to  the  respira- 
tory organs.  This  tenacity  of  the  material  is 
accompanied  by  a feeling  almost  of  elasticity  to 
the  tread  of  the  foot,  and  yet  a great  non- 
conductibilitv  of  vibration  or  of  sound.  There 
is  less  of  ‘ Bonority  ’ than  in  the  granite  tram- 
ways ; the  noise  of  the  wheels  is  suppressed, 
and  only  a clack  of  the  horses  shoes  is  heard. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
Commission  as  to  the  drainage  works  of  the 
metropolis,  appear  to  be  applicable  to  its  street 
and  road  works  “ The  more  the  investigation 
advances,  the  more  is  it  apparent  that  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  and  proper  execution  of 
this  class  of  public  works,  together  with  the  ap- 
pliances of  hydraulio  engineering,  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  dealt  with  inciden- 
tally  or  collaterally  to  ordinary  occupation,  or 
even  to  connected  professional  pursuits,  but  re- 
quire a degree  of  special  study,  which  not  only 
places  them  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  disoussion 
of  popular  administrative  bodies,  but  beyond 
that  of  ordinary  professional  engineering  and 
architectural  practice.  In  justification  of  this 
conclusion,  and  to  show  the  evil  of  the  perverted 
application  of  names  of  high  general  professional 
authority,  we  might  adduce  examples  of  the 
most  defective  works  which  have  received  their 
sanction.  All  the  improvements  which  the 
public  have  yet  obtained  in  this  branch  of  public 
works  have  neen  the  result  of  the  special  and 
undivided  practical  attention  of  well-qualified 
paid  officers ; and  it  appears  to  us  that  further 
improvement  must  be  sought  by  the  same  means, 
and  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  future  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  must  be  to  secure, 
protect,  and  encourage  the  zealous  undivided 
attention  and  efficient  labour  of  such  officers.” 

Strong  allegations  are  rife  as  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  sinister  interests  of  contractors 
at  local  boards,  making  them  intrenohments 
against  improvements.  It  may  be  so,  and  in 
the  absence  of  effective  securities  for  a correct 
expenditure  of  the  public  rates,  it  is  very  likely 
to  be  so  ; but  we  have  not  the  means,  nor  have 
we  deemed  it  our  province,  to  inquire  as  to  the 
foundation  for  such  allegations.  Moreover,  we 
have  the  conviction,  that  however  pure  may  be 
the  expenditure  in  intent,  an  efficient  and  econo- 
mical administration  is  impracticable  in  such 
narrow  areas  as  those  to  which  it  is  left  unaided 
and  unguarded  by  any  fitting  experience. 

The  following  are  the 

General  Conclusions  arrived  at. 

“ On  a review  of  the  information  collected  by 
the  Committee  on  the  common  methods  of  form- 
ing, paving,  maintaining,  and  cleansing  the  sur- 
faces of  Btreets  and  roads  in  the  metropolis,  in 
respect  to  the  science  and  art  conclusions  herein 
before  stated,  namely,  that  they  powerfully  affect 
the  health  of  the  population  to  an  extent  hereto- 
fore  unknown  and  disregarded,  and  ought  to  bo 


brought  within  the  cognizance  of  sanitary  officers, 
that  the  street  and  road  formation  might  be  so 
far  improved  on  a long-tried  principle  as  to 
reduce  the  tractive  force  needed  for  traffic  by 
more  than  one-half,  and  that  a threefold  amount 
of  street  cleanliness  was  obtainable  by  improved 
machinery,  without  any  augmentation  of  the 
usual  rate  of  expense  for  hand-cleansing;  we 
find  that  from  want  of  scienoe  and  art  instruc- 
tion, from  ignorance  and  apathy,  these  demon- 
strations have  been  of  little  or  no  avail,  and  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  streets,  in  excessive 
filth,  and  noise,  and  disorder,  are  the  reflex  of 
the  general  condition  of  an  expensive  local  ad- 
ministration  ;— that  the  common  defective  condi- 
tions of  the  greater  proportions  of  the  surface, 
formation,  paving,  and  cleansing  of  the  streets, 
with  the  increasing  traffic  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis,  occasion' much  filth, 
consisting  chiefly  of  pulverised  horsedung  and 
granite  dust,  to  [be  deposited  on  the  person, 
clothes,  furniture,  and  houses  of  the  population  ; 
that  the  filth  so  deposited  is  highly  injurious  to 
health,  especially  to  an  extent  hitherto  unre- 
gardecl  of  the  children  of  the  wage  classes  of 
the  population,  as  well  as  the  adults  of  those 
classes,  who  have  little  means  of  frequently 
washing  themselves  to  remove  it;  that  such 
aggravations  of  the  conditions  of  personal  filth 
and  squalor,  besides  being  detrimental  to  health,  ! 
have  a pernicious  effect  in  lowering  the  self- 
reBpect  and  the  moral  status  of  the  wage 
classes  of  the  population;  that  the  excessive 
noise  occasioned  by  vehicular  traffic  over  the 
common  pavements  is  a cause  of  suffering  to 
invalids,  occasions  doors  and  windows  to  be  shut 
to  keep  it  out,  and  ventilation  to  be  obstructed. 
We  find,  moreover, — 

That  on  an  average  upwards  of  two  hundred 
persons  are  annually  killed,  and  upwards  of  ten 
times  that  number  maimed  or  injured  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  the  greatest  proportion  ; 
of  which  injuries  occur  on  what  are  called  , 
‘ greasy  dayB,’  or  days  of  excessive  slipperiness,  ! 
occasioned  by  defective  cleansing  ; 

That  such  conditions  of  bad  cleansing  and  , 
defective  methods  and  bad  paving  are  the  oc-  ! 
casion  of  excessive  cruelty,  accidents,  and 
injuries  to  horseB,  and  fractures  to  vehicles  ; 

That  the  best  means  of  preventing  such  acci-  | 
dents,  by  better  applications  of  supplies  of 
water  for  cleansing  the  Btreets,  are  the  same  i 
that  are  needed  for  the  better  protection  of  life 
and  property  from  fire  in  houses  ; 

That  the  economical  and  effioent  application  J 
of  art  and  scientific  means  of  relief  is  frustrated  ll 
by  the  conditions  of  the  fragmentary  areas  of 
independent,  obscure,  and  virtually  irresponsible  ; 
local  administrations,  under  which  the  metro-  I 
polis  is  placed ; which  give,  for  example,  one  main  j 
thoroughfare  from  east  to  west  to  fourteen  | 
vestries  or  independent  authorities,  of  which  \ 
the  Corporation  is  only  one,  and  another  line 
from  north  to  south  to  thirteen  parishes,  each  i 
being  charged  with  only  one  mile  of  the  line ; i 
which  divide  some  streets  longitudinally  between  | 
different  parishes,  one  cleansing  or  paving  the  I 
street  at  one  time,  and  one  at  another,  in  a 
manner  detrimental  to  both  ; and 

That  the  first  and  essential  step  to  any  effeo-  • 
tive  and  economical  improvement  is  to  get  rid  of  I 
these  disorderly  and  discreditable  administative 
conditions — which  exist  at  the  expense  of  life  and  ll 
limb,  and  health,  and  comfort  of  the  population,  J 
and  the  freedom  of  traffic  of  the  metropolis, — ( 
and  to  place  the  whole  area  under  unity  of  i 
administration  by  a specially  competent  and  I, 
responsible  authority ; 

That  the  attention  of  her  Majesty’s  Govern-  J 
ment  be  solicited  to  these  conclusions  and  to 
direot  a more  full  examination  of  the  facts  on 
which  they  are  based. 

Unity  of  administration  is  the  declared  objeot  I 
of  the  agitation  for  a metropolitan  municipality,  | 
which  it  may  be  assumed  would  include  the 
administration  of  the  roads.  Without  entering 
into  that  question,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
several  years — four  at  the  least — must  elapse  ii 
before  that  object  could  be  obtained,  and  so  large  i 
a body  be  got  into  working  order.  Such  delay, 
it  appears  to  us,  would  be  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious, and  that  a special  provincial  commission,  n 
or  general  metropolitan  road  trust,  properly  con-  J 
stituted,  and  giving  its  individual  attention  as 
it  ought  to  the  service,  might  get  the  streets  in  il 
a fitting  condition  without  the  sacrifice  of  health,  :l 
waste  of  life  and  property,  and  perpetual  fatigue 
and  annoyance.  Any  such  general  organisation  I 
as  that  contemplated  could  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  constituted  long  before  that  i 
* time.” 
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ON  BUILDING  IN  CONCRETE.* 

Concrete  is  composed  of  two  distinct  kinds 
of  material. 

1.  The  aggregate  to  be  concreted  or  held 
together. 

2.  The  matrix,  or  cementing  material,  mixed 
with  the  aggregate  to  hold  the  whole  together 
in  the  homogeneous  state  called  concrete. 

The  second  is  evidently  the  most  essential 
and  important,  and  there  is  no  known  material 
so  valuable  for  this  purpose  as  Portland  cement. 

Besides  Portland  cement,  there  are  other  valu- 
able cementing  materials.  Lias  and  other 
hydraulio  limes  have  been  much  used  for  founda- 
tion concrete,  and  even  for  building  walls,  but 
their  use  for  this  latter  purpose  has  always  been 
limited,  and  in  modern  times  has  almost  ceased, 
because  of  the  length  of  time  required  for  setting 
and  gaining  strength.  But  the  recent  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  Portland  cement  led  to 
experiments,  and  to  the  use  of  the  best  limes 
for  wall-building  concretes,  with  greater  success 
than  hitherto. 

Selenitic  cement  prepared  from  lias  and  other 
hydraulio  limes  used  together  with  a small  pro- 
portion of  Portlaud  cement,  has  been  found  to 
make  good  wall-building  concrete  at  a cheaper 
rate,  and  utmost  as  quick  setting,  strong,  and 
good  in  other  respects  as  entire  Portland  cement 
concrete. 

In  districts  where  the  best  lias  is  found,  it  has 
been  used  without  tthe  selenitic  process ; but, 
together  with  Portland  cement,  producing  very 
Btroug,  excellent,  and  cheap  walls.  But  the  use 
of  these  limes  in  combination  with  Portland 
cement  should  only  be  attempted  by  those  who 
thoroughly  understand  and  know  ohemically  and 
practically  the  exact  conditions,  proportions,  and 
application  necessary  for  successful  use. 

Portland  cement,  however,  is  now  so  well  and 
honestly  made,  by  so  many  good  manufacturing 
firms,  is  so  easily  tested,  and  its  correct  treat- 
ment and  use  are  so  well  and  widely  known, — and 
there  is,  besides,  such  a wide  margin  of  strength 
in  its  favour,  as  commonly  applied  in  ooncrete 
building,— that  only  ordinary  careaud  intelligence 
are  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  use  for  all 
purposes  of  concrete  building. 

The  various  well-known  meohanioal  and 
ihcmical  tests  are  very  valuable  when  it  is 
•equired  to  ascertain  the  exact  strength  and 
qualities  of  a sample  of  cement  for  a certain 
jpecial  purpose,  or  to  prove  a suspeoted  cement. 
L’he  best  and  most  easily  applied  working  test  is 
'°  make  up  into  concrete,  in  the  proportions  that 
ire  to  be  used  in  the  actual  work,  some  of  the 
:ement  and  aggregate  that  are  upon  the  site  for 
ase.  A few  hours  are  enough  to  enable  an 
ixperienced  workman  to  detect  if  anything  is 
vrong  in  the  mixture,  and  if  any  defect  is  sus- 
jeoted  the  cement  should  at  once  be  subjected 
o the  usual  mechanical  and  chemical  tests. 
3ut  at  least  a week  is  required  for  these  rough 
soncrete  test  blocks  to  prove  to  engineer,  archi- 
eot,  or  employer  that  the  concrete  is  quite  good 
.nd  dependable,  and  in  the  meantime  the  blocks 
hould  not  be  handled  or  disturbed  in  any  way. 
iluch  harm  is  done,  time  wasted,  and  annoyance 
laused  by  the  habit  of  inexperienced  persons  in 
ticking  and  poking  at  cement  samples  before 
hoy  have  had  time  to  get  strength.  To  such 
•ersons  quick-Betting,  light-weight  cements 
.’ould  appear  to  promise  good  results  ; but  it  is 
ow  well  known  by  every  one  practically  ac- 
uainted  with  the  use  of  cement,  that  the  well- 
urned,  heavy,  finely-ground,  slow-setting 
ements  are  the  best  for  concrete  purposes. 
Respecting  the  mechanical  tests  of  neat 
jment,  it  has  been  found  that  some  of  these 
howing  the  highest  results  when  tested  for 
Bsistanoe  to  tensile  and  transverse  breakage 
trains,  have  shown  very  inferior  results  when 
lade  into  concrete,  and  tested  for  the  same 
;rains  in  comparison  with  cements  that  gave 
iferior  results  when  tested  neat,  but  which 
roved  very  superior  in  concrete.  Neat  oement 
jaches  its  full  strength  in  a much  shorter  time 
lan  a mixture  of  cement  and  sand,  or  gravel, 
imultaneous  tests,  with  varying  proportions, 
iow  in  favour  of  the  largest  proportion  of 
ament,  but  the  concrete  mixtures  gradually  gain 
pon  the  neat  cement,  and  ultimately  reach  and 
»en  surpass  it  in  strength. 

The  aggregates  useful  for  making  concrete  are 
ary  various,  and  easily  obtainable  in  almost 
rery  locality.  The  economy  of  concrete  is 
nefly  due  to  the  faoility  it  gives  for  utilising 
most  whatever  material  can  be  most  easily 
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obtained,  and  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best 
concrete  aggregates  are  mere  waste,  useless  for 
any  other  purpose,  or  even  troublesome  and 
expensive  to  dispose  of. 

Pit  and  river  gravels,  with  their  coarse  sands, 
beach  shingle  and  sand,  burnt  day  ballast, 
broken  Btone,  quarry  waste,  flints  or  pebbles! 
broken  brioks,  tiles,  and  waste  pottery  ware, 
broken  slag,  clinkers,  and  mill  cinders,— all  of 
these  have  been  largely  used,  severely  tested, 
and  fully  proved  to  be  fit  materials  for  making 
good,  substantial  walls,  floors,  roofs,  and  stairs. 
The  best  aggregates  are  those  which  can  be 
most  readily  made  into  a concrete  resembling 
in  texture  and  structure  the  natural  conglomerate 
stones, — that  is,  it  should  be  of  all  sizes  and 
forms,  angular  and  ooarse  fractured,  bo  as  to  fit 
well  together,  and  having  all  spaces  between 
large  pieces  filled  with  smaller  particles,  and 
leaving  no  interstices. 

The  materials  most  readily  fulfilling  these 
conditions  are  old  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery,  rock 
and  quarry  refuse,  slag  and  clinkers  all  broken 
by  Drake  s patent  stone-breaker,  which,  having 
been  designed  expressly  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
duces  fragments  of  various  sizes  from  about 
1 i inch  cubes  down  to  particles  the  size  of  coarse 
sand.  With  this  material  only  a minimum  of 
oement  is  required,  sufficient  to  form  a thin 

coating  around  every  particle,  and  give  continuous 
adhesion,  thus  making  the  strongest  possible 
concrete  without  waste  of  cement,  and  leaving 
no  interstices  for  percolation  of  water  through 
the  concrete. 

Old  pottery  and  tiles  and  vitrified  fire-bricks, 
old  building  bricks,  aud  stones  that  break  with 
rough  fractures,  make  the  strongest  concrete,  as 
broken,  proved  by  Mr.  Grant’s,  Mr.  Kiroaldy’s, 
and  numerous  other  tests. 

Flints  aud  other  stones  breaking  with  smooth 
fractures,  and  also  slag,  make  concx-ete  a little 
strong,  but  still  stronger  than  rounded  gravel 
concrete.  A fragmentary  slag  is  produced  at 
the  Middlesbrough  iron  work,  by  running  the 
molten  slag  as  it  leaves  the  furnaces  on  to  re- 
volving discs,  upon  which  jets  of  water  play,  thuB 
causing  the  slag  to  break  up  into  small  pieces 
about  the  size  of  almonds  and  Spanish  nuts.  With 
this  fragmentary  slag,  we  have  constructed  some 
of  the  most  satisfactory  concrete  buildings  yet 
done.  New  master’s  houses  at  Marlborough 
College  (Mr.  Street,  architect)  were  built  with 
broken  flint,  concrete,  and  lump  chalk  packing. 
Many  stones  too  soft  and  liable  to  decay,  if  used 
as  ordinary  building-Btones,  make  excellent 
concrete,  the  cement  protecting  them  from  the 
influence  of  weather ; and  many  of  them  con- 
taining metallic  oxides  and  large  proportions  of 
soluble  silica  appear  to  unite  chemically  with  the 
cement  and  form  almost  indestructible  hydro- 
silicates. 

Next  in  order  of  merit,  after  broken  bricks,  I 
place  burnt  clay  ballast.  It  has  the  same  ad- 
vantages of  tough  surfaces,  absorbent  nature  and 
variety  in  sizes ; but  before  using  this  material 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  it  is  thoroughly  well 
burnt.  Stiff  clays  may  be  burnt  with  about  five 
pecks  of  coal  to  the  yard  cube  of  ballast;  but 
fight,  loose,  and  shaley  clays  require  more  coal ; 
some  can  hardly  be  burnt  with  double  the 
quantity  of  coal.  That  most  excellent  concrete 
can  be  made  with  burnt  clay,  you  can  see  by 
examining  some  pieces  before  you,  which  have 
been  cut  from  the  concrete  of  my  house  during 
alterations.  The  cost  of  making  clay  ballast  is 
from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  yard.  Land,  water,  or 
sea  gravels  are  the  most  extensively  used  of  all 
concrete  aggregates;  although,  for  reasons  stated, 

I hold  them  to  be  inferior  to  some  other  aggre- 
gates, they  all  make  exceedingly  good  concretes. 

The  flat  and  angular  land  gravels,  from  not 
being  so  muoh  rounded  and  polished  by  attrition, 
make  the  soundest  concretes,  provided  they  aro 
free  from  loam  or  clay.  The  addition  of  a suffi. 
cient  quantity  only  of  clean  sharp  sand,  to  fill 
the  spaces  between  the  larger  rounded  pieces, 
makes  the  best  gravel  concrete ; but  care  must 
be  taken,  that  too  much  sand  is  not  used,  other- 
wise the  distribution  of  cement  is  so  much  greater 
that  a larger  proportion  is  required.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  that  very  fine  sand  be  not  used  at  all, 
for  this  is  simply  an  adulteration  of  the  cement, 
that  will  cause  very  poor  concrete.  Where 
sand  cannot  be  easily  obtained,  good  and  strong 
concrete  is  made  with  round  gravel  only.  The 
cement,  uniting  the  particles  of  gravel  only,  is 
not  diluted  or  over  distributed  by  sand,  but 
uniting  the  particles  of  gravel  at  their  points  of 
contact  only.  This  kind  of  concrete  has  been 


But  surface  cementing  is  necessary  to  prevent 
water  from  entering  and  running  through  be- 
tween the  particles  of  this  kind  of  concrete. 

Respecting  every  kind  of  aggregate  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  it  should  be  free 
from  dirt,  dust,  or  earthy  matter  of  any  kind, 
and  any  defects  of  this  sort  must  be  removed* 
by  washing. 

Respecting  the  correct  proportions  for  mixing, 
it  will  be  Been  that  a considerable  variation  is 
possible,  from  the  varying  nature  of  the  aggre- 
gates, and  I have  used  from  one-third  to  one- 
twentieth  of  cement,  but  the  proportion  which 
has  been  found  sufficient  to  give  a coating  of 
cement  to  each  particle  of  ordinary  gravel  con- 
crete is  one-eighth,  and  this  is  the  proportion 
that  is  almost  invariably  used.  For  roofs,  floors, 
stairs,  and  other  special  work,  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  cement  is  used,  in  order  to  induce  a more 
rapid  setting  and  strengthening,  to  ensure  a 
thorough  coating  to  every  particle,  and  that 
there  may  be  no  unfilled  spaces';  one-eighth  of 
cement  is  sufficient  for  wall  building.  A larger 
proportion  may  be  considered  waste. 

A few  months  ago  a piece  of  concrete  was 
shown  tome  as  a sample  of  good  rich  concrete. 
The  joint  of  cement  between  the  pieces  of  gravel 
was  from  L in.  to  1 in.  in  thickness.  I could  only 
remark  that  if  the  best  concrete  is  a solid  mass 
of  neat  cement,  then  the  adulteration  by  means 
of  gravel  has  not  been  carried  to  a great  extent 
in  this  sample.  The  water  used  for  mixing  con- 
crete should  be  clean.  It  is  possible  to  destroy 
much  of  the  strength  of  cement  by  using  dirty 
or  polluted  water.  Sea-water  has  not  been  found 
injurious,  but  is  supposed  to  delay  the  setting. 
Respecting  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  used 
there  is  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
using  less  than  from  using  more  than  the  right 
quantity.  The  oorrect  quantity  of  water  is  of 
course  sufficient  to  convert  the  cement  into  a 
thin  paste  that  shall  completely  coat  and  cause 
to  adhere  all  the  particles  of  the  aggregate. 
With  absorbent  aggregates  extra  water  must  be 
used,  or  the  absorbent  materials  should  be 
watered  before  mixing  with  cement  begins. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  evaporation  in  hot 
weather. 

I have  seen  concrete  that  had  apparently 
sufficient  water  when  mixed  utterly  spoiled  by 
rapid  evaporation  under  a hot  sun.  Unless  so 
much  water  were  used  as  to  wash  away  the 
cement,  or  make  it  so  thin  as  to  cause  it  to  run 
through  the  aggregate  (which  is  almost  too 
absurd  to  consider  possible  with  some  workmen), 
the  only  danger  from  too  much  water  is  to  delay 
the  setting,  because  the  cement  must  first  exude 
the  excess  of  water  not  required  for  hydration. 

I px-efer  ooncrete  mixed  by  hand,  as  it  is  impor- 
tant to  have  the  materials  all  mixed  dry  before 
mixing  with  water.  Crystallisation  or  setting 
begins  at  once  with  the  addition  of  the  water, 
and  as  little  time  as  possible  spent  in  thoroughy 
mixing  and  placing  into  the  mould  or  apparatus 
after  water  has  been  added.  There  are  many 
various  concrete. mixing  machines,  most  of  them 
being  unnecessarily  complicated,  the  best  being 
a plain  revolving  cylinder  working  horizontally. 
Concrete  mixed  in  machines  is  generally  over- 
mixed after  the  addition  of  water.  For  the 
same  reason  that  the  concrete  should  be  at  rest, 
in  the  place  it  is  to  occupy  permanently,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  mixing,  no  ramming  should  be 
allowed.  At  once  on  being  placed  into  the  mould 
it  should  be  prodded  and  compacted  to  the  sur- 
faces, around  and  between  packings,  around 
flues,  &c.,  and  should  then  be  left  undisturbed  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  setting  powers  of  the 
cement.  Where  ramming  is  used,  not  only  is 
the  setting  interfered  with,  but  the  adhesion  is 
destroyed,  of  the  comparatively  new  conorete. 

There  remains  one  other  point  to  notice  re- 
specting materials,  viz.,  “ packing  ” or  “ core- 
filling.” This  consists  in  the  placing  of  large 
pieces  of  hard  materials — stones,  slag,  old  brick, 
&c.,  into  the  midst  of  the  concrete  in  the  walls 
when  building.  The  object  of  using  packing 
is  economy.  In  walls  made  of  concrete  only, 
the  proportion  of  cement  to  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  wall  is  one-eighth.  But  in  a packed  wall, 
where,  say,  one-third  of  the  more  costly  concrete 
is  dispensed  with  by  packing,  the  proportion  of 
cement  to  the  bulk  of  walliDg  is  reduoed  to 
one-twelfth.  There  is  also  economy  in  labour; 
the  quantity  of  mixed  concrete  being  less,  very 
little  oareis  required  in  the  use  of  packing  to 
ensure  as  firm  adhesion  between  the  packing  and 
concrete  as  between  the  particles  in  the  con- 
crete itself.  It  is  probable  that  in  a thick  wall 
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The  care  required  in  the  use  of  packing  con- 
gists  in  having  it  free  from  dust  and  dirt,  aud 
when  absorbent  materials,  such  as  old  bricks,  are 
used,  these  must  be  made  damp  enough  to  secure 
adhesion,  otherwise  the  dry  packing  will  absorb 
moisture  from  the  adjoining  ooncrete,  and  thus 
prevent  adhesion,  and  weaken  the  concrete. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  place  the  pieces  of 
packing  at  least  14  in.  apart  and  in  from  the  face 
of  the  wall,  so  that  each  piece  shall  be  sur- 
rounded and  made  to  adhere  to  each  other  by 
concrete.  The  perfect  adhesion  between  pack- 
ing and  conorete  and  the  strength  of  packed 
walls  have  been  abundantly  tested  and  proved, 
and  I presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy 
time  in  stating  cases.* 


are  the  very  rare  exceptions,  and  may  in  every 
case  be  accounted  for  as  already  shown,  or  by 
bad  cement  or  workmanship. 

To  many  architects  these  facts  are  well 
known  and  appreciated,  but  my  oomplaint  is 
against  those  who  invent  theories  of  their  own, 
without  practical  knowledge ; who  make  general 
statements  based  on  isolated  facts  capable  of 
widely  different  explanation ; who  dogmatise 
and  lay  down  as  rules  matters  which  are  the 
merest  exceptions.  Aud  others,  worse,  who, 
fearing  to  grapple  with  the  requirements  of  a 
new  material  or  method,  endeavour  to  put  it 
aside  by  inventing  defects  for  it,  or  by  seizing 
or  magnifying  small  defects,  to  which  other 
systems  are  equally  or  more  liable,  but  which  in 
these  other  systems  are  considered  venial,  and 


LIBELS  UPON  CONCRETE  BUILDING. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  of  the  12th  ult.  a report 
is  given  of  a discussion  at  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects containing  statements  so  entirely  mislead- 
ing and  calculated  to  injuriously  affect  a success- 
ful and  deserving  business,  that  I beg  you  will 
allow  me,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  to 
challenge  some  of  the  statements  reported  : — 

Mr.  Aitchison  is  reported  to  have  said  : — “ With  regard 
to  concrete  walls  they  are  apt  to  split  perpendicularly, 
and  great  fissures  are  thereby  caused ; they  also  shrank 
very  much.” 

I desire  most  distinctly  to  challenge  both  these 
statements,  and  deny  that  any  proof  whatever 
can  be  given  to  support  them.  During  eight 
years  past  I have  carefully  watched  the  construc- 
tion of  several  hundreds  of  concrete  buildings, 
and  have  examined  every  concrete  building,  old 
or  new,  that  I could  hear  of,  and  I have  never 
seen  a crack  that  could,  without  a wild  stretch 
of  imagination,  be  called  a great  fissure. 

I have  Been  great  fissures  in  brick  and  stone 
walls  caused  by  shrinkage  of  stiff  clay  subsoil, 
and  by  settlements  of  heavy  stonework,  where 
sufficient  concrete  foundations  have  not  been 
laid,  and  I have  seen  a very  few  small  cracks  in 
concrete  walls,  but  certainly  smaller  in  number 
and  degree  than  is  the  general  case  with  stone  or 
brick  walls,  and  the  few  cracks  I have  seen  have 
all  been  easily  traceable  to  defective  foundations, 
construction,  materials,  or  workmanship ; and 
although  I have  heard  a shrinkage  asserted,  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  the  smallest  reason  or 
proof  for  such  a theory. 

Often  a small  settlement  will  be  unseen  in 
brick  or  stone  walls,  through  being  distributed 
over  a considerable  area,  a great  Dumber  of  joints 
giving  away,  each  a little,  but  without  a crack 
showing.  The  same  settlement  occurring  in  a 
concrete  building  would  most  likely  be  concen- 
trated at  one  point ; and  there  a crack  would 
appear,  but  the  stability  of  the  structure  would 
no  more  be  affected  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

Mr.  MacVicar  Anderson  “did  not  think  it 
was  possible  to  make  concrete  withstand  water,” 
and  Borne  other  speakers,  appear  to  have  agreed 
in  this  opinion.  Upon  this  point  permit  me  to 
quote  from  a paper  of  mine  already  published : — 
" 5th.  The  non-abaorbent  qualities  of  concrete  are  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  its  most  valuable  quality.  Good 
cement  concrete  is  [practically  damp  proof.  Tho  best 
proof  I can  give  of  this  is  to  refer  to  the  owners  of  the 
numerous  houses  that  have  been  built  under  my  patent 
during  the  last  six  years.  In  September  last  Lord  Ash- 
burton's clerk  of  works,  writing  of  his  five  years'  expe- 
rience of  concrete  houses  built  with  our  apparatus,  Baid, 

* Lord  Ashburton  is  much  pleased  with  his  concrete 
buildings;  in  fact,  among  all  the  new  ones,  they  are  the 
only  ones  that  keep  out  the  wet.  In  many  concrete 
buildings  the  cisterns  are  formed  over  outbuildings,  by 
carrying  the  side  walls  a few  feet  higher,  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern  being  the  same  piece  of  concrete  that  forms 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  under  the  cistern;  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  render  the  concrete  absolutely  watertight 
being  to  lay  on  one  coat  ot  Portland  cement  trowelled 
smooth.  Elat  roofs  and  roofs  of  bay  windows  arc  made 
perfectly  watertight  in  this  way.  However,  it  must  not 
be  considered  that  the  various  rough  concretes  used  for 
wall  building  will  ensure  a perfectly  dry  building  without 
cementing  the  surface.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  do 
so,  but  sometimes  rough  rounded  aggregates  are  used 
that  produce  strong  good  walls  with  good  key  to  take 
surface  cementing,  but  having  small  interstices  through 
which  water  would  find  its  way  if  the  surface  were  not 
cemented.  This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the 
non-absorbency  of  concrete  walls.” 

I have  lived  in  a concrete  house  where  the 
concrete  bottom  of  the  cistern  formed  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  closet  under,  and  where  the  conorete 
roofs  over  bay  windows  formed  parts  of  the 
ceilings  of  drawing  and  dining  rooms.  I have 
Been  water  running  over  the  tops  of  parapet  walls 
of  the  bay  windows  (through  stoppage  of  the 
rain-water  pipes)  but  no  dampness  has  appeared. 

rt  is  doubtless  possible  to  build  concrete 
walls  that  will  not  keep  out  water,  but  these 

• To  be  continued. 


matters  of  course. 

Respecting  the  capacities  of  concrete  for 
building  purposes,  the  samples  for  testing 
exist  in  hundreds  of  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  erected  under  my  patent 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  in  a 
paper  read  only  a week  ago,  and  which  I hope  to 
see  published  in  the  Builder,  I have  made 
statements  whioh  are  not  mere  matters  of 
opinion  or  theory,  but  whioh  are  capable  of  the 
practical  test  of  works  done  and  extant.  If  my 
statements  are  true  they  are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  architectural  profession.  If 
untrue  they  deserve  to  be  exposed  at  onoe,  be- 
cause concrete  buildings  are  making  converts 
rapidly.  All  I ask  for  it  is  thorough  and 
impartial  examination.  Charles  Drake. 


TIVERTON  SANITARY  AFFAIRS. 

Sir, — The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Devon  Weekly  Times,  Sept.  5,  1874,  containing 
the  result  of  an  advertisement  inserted  by  the 
town  council  of  Tiverton,  in  the  Builder  twioe, 
and  in  certain  West  of  England  papers  three 
weeks. 

If  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  duly-quali- 
fied sanitary  inspectors  under  the  Sanitary  Acts 
are  appointed,  how  need  you  wonder  at  the  state 
of  affairs  there  ? Furthermore  are  added  the 
duties  of  borough  surveyor,  whioh  contain  the 
superintendence  and  maintenance  of  ninety  miles 
of  streets  and  roads,  and  all  for  the  large  salary 
of  80£.  per  annum. 

This  is  not  sufficient,  but  this  energetic  ex- 
councilman has  been  allowed  to  employ  a deputy 
at  70£.,  to  perform  his  arduous  duties. 

This  is  a novel  way  of  retiring  from  town 
oouncils;  aud  if  such  is  the  way  in  which  the 
Sanitary  Authority  of  Tiverton  manage,  we  need 
not  wonder  if  the  people  are  killed. 

Pro  bono  Publico. 

“ A special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was  held  on 
Wednesday.  Applications  for  tho  office  of  borough  sur- 
veyor and  nuisauce  inspector,  filly-one  in  number,  were 
opened  ; aud  Mr,  Besley,  a member  of  the  Council,  who 
lor  the  last  year  has  gratuitously  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  Surveyor,  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  80 1.  per 
annum.  Previous  to  the  appointment  Mr.  Besley,  re- 
signed the  office  of  councillor,  and  paid  the  fine  of  3QL, 
incurred  by  such  resignation.  A motion  was  alterwards 
carried  to  remit  the  fine,  if  possible,  and  Mr.  Besley  was 
informed  that  liia  duties  would  commence  at  Michaelmas 
next.  Mr.  Crabbe  preferred  a claim  for  compensation  on 
account  of  being  deprived  of  the  office  of  inspector  of 
nuisances,  for  which  he  had  latterly  received,  lol.  per 
annum,  aud  he  was  instructed  to  bring  his  claim  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee." 


CONSTANT  AND  INTERMITTENT  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

The  Whiteohapel  medical  offioer  of  health, 
Mr.  John  Liddle,  in  his  last  quarterly  report, 
says  : — “ I can  state  that  a very  large  number  of 
houses,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  courts,  on  the 
north  side  of  Whitechapel,  which  are  in  the  dis- 
trict  of  the  East  London  Company,  are  now  sup- 
plied  with  water  upon  the  constant  service ; and 
I am  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  houses,  with 
the  exception  of  those  from  the  east  of  Baker’s- 
row  to  tne  boundary  of  this  district,  will  be  so 
supplied  by  the  end  of  the  summer  j but  I regret 
that  I caunot  report  so  favourably  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  extension  of  the  constant 
service  by  the  New  River  Company ; for  in  Love- 
court,  Whitechapel,  in  which  there  are  thirty- 
eight  houses,  thirty-three  of  them  are  supplied 
with  water  by  the  New  River  Company,  aud  five 
by  the  East  London.  Those  houses  which  are 
supplied  by  the  New  River  have  an  intermittent 
supply,  while  those  supplied  by  the  East  London 
are  upon  the  constant  service.  The  New  River 
Company  having  cut  off  the  Bupply  of  water  to 
the  houses  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  Love-court, 
owing  to  the  fittings  being  defective,  they 
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informed  me  of  the  fact,  when  I imme- 
diately directed  the  inspector  to  serve  a notice 
on  the  owner  to  forthwith  reconnect  the  pipes 
and  put  up  proper  fittings,  or  proceedings  would 
be  taken  under  the  provisions  of  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act  to  compel  him  to  supply  the  houses 
with  water.  In  this  instance  the  company,  j 
instead  of  insisting  that  the  fittings  should  be 
made  suitable  for  receiving  water  on  the  constant  | 
service,  directed  that  cisterns  should  be  erected, 
and  the  houses  are  again  supplied  on  the  inter-  , 
mittent  service ; although  the  owner  Btated  that  , 
he  was  anxious  to  have  the  water  on  the  constant  , 
service,  in  a similar  manner  to  that  of  his  two  | 
other  houses,  Nos.  5 and  6,  in  the  same  court, 
which  are  supplied  by  the  East  London  Com- 
pany. The  Now  River  Company,  however, 
declined  to  accede  to  his  request ; and  their 
officer,  when  Bpoken  to  by  your  inspector  on  this 
and  some  other  cases,  said  that  the  company 
were  unwilling  to  put  the  owners  of  such  pro- 
perty to  the  expense  of  so  altering  their  fittings 
as  to  adapt  them  for  the  reception  of  water  on 
the  constant  service.  If  this  statement  be  con- 
firmed by  the  directors  of  the  oompany  I shall  be 
sorry  for  it;  for,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  just  this 
kind  of  property  which  should  be  supplied  with 
water  direct  from  the  main,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  butts  or  cisterns.  Tho  water  com- 
panies have  the  power,  under  the  seventh  section 
of  the  Water  Act,  to  supply  all  the  houses  in 
their  respective  districts  with  water  on  the  con- 
stant service,  which,  in  crowded  neighbourhoods, 
ought  to  be  done ; for  the  appearance  of  the 
water  which  is  usually  found  in  the  receptacles 
now  in  use  in  such  localities  is  repulsive,  and  is 
unfit  for  dietetic  purposes.  I suppose  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  New  River 
Company  supplying  all  the  houses  in  their  dis- 
trict with  water  on  the  constant  service ; for 
it  appears  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Baxter, 
who  attended  with  a deputation  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Companies  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  that  the  companies  would  do 
so,  as  soon  as  the  houses  were  ready  to  receive 
water  on  the  constant  service.  If,  however, 
they  wait  until  the  houses  are  made  ready  for 
that  purpose  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  owners 
of  tenements,  it  will  be  a long  time  before  such 
apian  is  carried  out.  So  fearful  are  the  New 
River  Company  of  the  poor  inhabitants  wasting 
water,  when  supplied  on  the  oonstant  service, 
that  they  do  not  afford  them  a sufficient  supply 
for  domestic  use ; for  the  company  have  deter- 
mined to  permit  only  a recently-invented  appa- 
ratus to  be  erected,  which  in  several  cases  does 
not  allow  more  than  a quart  to  flow  at  each 
turning  of  the  koy,  and  sometimes  not  even 
that.  From  tho  experience  I have  had  in  this 
matter,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  unless 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  be  put  on  the  New 
River  Company  to  furnish  water  on  the  constant 
service,  and  then  to  give  a better  supply,  such  ! 
as  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  screw-down 
tap,  which  is  really  the  best,  and  I believe  the 
cheapest  contrivance,  the  complaints  of  the  poor 
will  become  more  general.  It  is  really  most 
disheartening  to  see  how  our  efforts  to  obtain 
water  on  the  constant  service  in  the  poor 
localities  of  this  district  are  thwarted  by  the 
New  River  Company.” 


APROPOS  OF  COSTUME. 


In  the  course  of  our  article  in  last  number, 
suggested  by  the  new  “ Cyclopmdia  of  Costume,” 
we  recommended  more  attention,  on  the  part  of 
ladies  who  desired  to  dress  tastefully,  to  the 
artistio  combinations  to  be  attained,  in  regard  to 


colour  as  well  as  form,  from  what  it  is  the  i 


fashion  to  consider  as  the  commoner  materials  of 
dress.  From  a paragraph  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  the  same  date  as  our  remarks,  it  would  I: 
seem  that  in  Paris  dress  fashions  are  just  taking  ; 
that  very  course,  in  rather  too  decisive  a manner,  .i 
We  read  that,  to  reach  the  height  of  Parisian  li 
elegance  at  present,  “it  is  necessary  to  have  :i 
something  quite  new,  and,  novelty  thus  taking  :> 
the  pas  of  all  other  considerations,  an  ordinary 
material  may  be  found  to  render  good  service 
and  be  aB  capable  of  affording  an  eccentric  com- 
bination as  tho  most  expensive  and  delicate 
fabric.  There  is  a rush  for  ‘ sensational 
costumes,’  and  these,  it  i3  stated,  may  be  made 
of  linen  or  bar&ge,  as  well  as  China  crape  or 
satin.  Even  some  of  the  ‘ most  elegant  chapeaux 
are  made  of  the  commonest  kind  of  plaited  grass 
and  straw.  The  Parisian  dressmakers  justly 
argue  that  when  grandes  dames  adopt  the  peasant 
( apron  or  the  shepherdess  hat,  there  is  no  reason 
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why  they  should  not  borrow  also  the  fabric  of 
which  they  are  made.” 

It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  what  we  wished 
to  see  was  not  what  could  be  described  as 
“ sensational”  costume;  but  that  an  attempt  to 
make  an. artistic  use  of  materials  of  less  sump- 
tuous description  might  be  attended  with  much 
more  pleasing  results  than  an  extravagant  ex. 
penditure  for  rich  materials,  merely  on  their 
own  account.  The  fact  that  fashionable  Paris 
is,  apparently,  giving  its  approval  to  this  use  of 
plainer  materials  even  for  the  best  dresses,  is  a 
sort  of  corroboration  of  the  opinion  we  expressed, 
though,  unfortunately,  Paris  goes  about  it  in  the 
wrong  Bpirit.  The  desire  for  sensation  and 
novelty,  merely  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  is  just 
what  a true  taste  would  tend  to  suppress. 
Another  feature  of  the  Paris  movement  is  still 
more  characteristic  : — “It  must  not  be  thought 
that  this  eccentric  simplicity  brings  financial 
relief  to  the  husbands  of  the  grandes  dames.  The 
dressmakers  charge  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much 
for  a toilette,  of  whatever  it  may  be  composed, 
and  therefore  lose  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary 
gain  much,  by  the  simple  tastes  of  their  cus- 
tomers.” 

That  is  tho  result  when  such  things  are 
governed  merely  by  fashion,  or  the  desire  to 
out-do  one’s  neighbours,  instead  of  by  the  culti- 
vation of  an  individual  taste  on  genuine  grounds. 
Fashion  is  always  costly ; good  taste  need  by  no 
means  be  so. 


The  judge  said  that  the  plaintiff,  after  working  for 
two  hours,  was  discharged,  and  when  ho  asked  for  his 
money,  he  was  told  to  wait  till  twelve  o’clock.  However 
wrong  the  plaintiff  may  have  been  in  not  returning  to 
work  during  the  whole  of  the  week,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tho  case,  and  therefore  he  considered  that  ho  was 
entitled  to  the  2s.  7td., — it  was  the  custom  of  tho  trade. 
11  he  had  been  informed  of  his  dismissal  prior  to  beginning 
to  work,  the  case  would  have  been  different,— Judgment 
accordingly. 


THE  NEW  BANK  PREMISES  IN 
PETERBOROUGH. 

The  Stamford,  Spalding,  Boston,  and  Peter- 
borough  Bank,  in  Church-street,  in  this  city,  is 
near  completion.  It  is  a two-story  building,  of 
ADoaster  stone  front  and  return  angle.  The 
ground  floor  comprises  eight  semicircular  win- 
dows, divided  by  deep  rusticated  piers,  enriched 
caps,  with  bold  architraves  round  the  head,  ter- 
minating  in  enriched  cusps,  the  spandrels  botween 
having  basso-relieved  foliage.  The  plinth  and 
base  mouldings  are  of  deep  finely-tooled  grey 
Aberdeen  granite,  with  Ancaster  stone  panels 
and  sunk  picked  faces ; the  piers  having  large 
deep  flutes,  raised  on  stile.  The  string-course 
and  window-sills  are  of  moulded  Aberdeen  grey 
granite.  The  eight  windows  lighting  tho  bank 
and  manager’s  rooms  will  each  consist  of  one 
pane  of  British  plate-glass,  9 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft.  6 in.; 
the  lower  portion  of  it  will  be  embossed  with 
the  name  of  the  banking  company.  The  bauk- 
roorn,  one  large  compartment,  35  ft.  6 in.  deep 
by  27  ft.  G in.  wide,  is  approached  through  a 
Bbacions  doorway,  the  jambs  being  deeply  coved 
and  moulded,  polished,  red  granite,  with  ma- 
hogany swing-doors  at  the  entrance.  The  floor 
consists  of  encaustic  tiles  in  front  of  the  counter. 
The  building  is  warmed  by  hot- water  pipes.  The 
manager’s  room,  15  ft.  high,  25  ft.  by  15  ft.,  faces 
the  street.  The  waiting  and  book  rooms,  nob 
omitting  the  strong-room,  which  is  enclosed  with 
strong  walls,  and  arched  with  briok  and  fire, 
brick,  with  tho  lavatories  and  retiring-places  for 
clerks,  are  placed  at  the  baok.  Mr.  Nightingale, 
of  the  Albert  Works,  London,  is  the  contractor; 
the  architect  being  Mr.  Eve,  of  London.  The 
olerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  Jno.  Duncan.  The 
carving  is  from  tho  hands  of  Mr.  Matthews,  of 
Grantham. 


CHARING  CROSS  APPROACH  TO  THE 
EMBANKMENT. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works  last 
week,  tenders  were  received  from  the  following 
firms  for  the  formation  of  the  Charing-cross 
approach,  the  amounts  of  tho  respective  tenders 
being  as  stated,  viz. : — 

Wigmoro&Co £24,700  0 0 

Stevens  & Co 21,000  0 0 

Turner  22,500  0 0 

Bottercin  & Co 21,750  0 0 

U ebster  21,600  0 0 

Downs  & Co 20,399  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  19,950  0 0 

Pearson 19,099  0 0 

Jay 18,900  0 0 

E*rey 18.00J  o 0 

T\  ilhams  10, 951  0 0 

V?l,ver0 16,900  0 0 

^rry  &Co 10,800  0 0 

I-  All.  Beaver 16,760  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co.  15,750  0 0 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.’s  louder 
was  accepted. 


CHARING-CROSS  AND  THE 
EMBANKMENT. 

Sir,— I have  been  a constant  reader  of  the 
Builder  since  the  first  number,  and  always  look 
to  it  for  early  information  relative  to  the  im- 
provements in  London.  There  is  a great  im- 
provement about  to  be  commenced  at  a large 
cost,  viz.,  the  new  street  through  Northumber- 
land House  gardens,  of  which  some  information 
is  needed.  In  the  Act  enabling  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  to  sell  his  house,  there  was  a 
clause  inserted  that  all  plans  should  be  submitted 
to  “ the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.” 
I do  not  know  whether  this  would  include  a plan 
for  “laying  out”  the  street.  The  tenders  for 


PETER  THE  GREAT’S  “FURNITURE.” 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  roaders  to  know 
that  there  is  now  “on  view”  in  London  some 
noteworthy  articles  of  furniture,  said  to  have 
formerly  belonged  to  the  great  Czar,  Peter  of 
Russia.  They  consist  of  a sideboard,  fully  carved, 
partly,  as  affirmed,  by  the  great  Czar  himself;  a 
bookcase,  and  an  iron  chest.  These  are  now  the 
property  of  a Russian  nobleman,  M.  Gregorio 
Ischertkoff.  They  are  further  noteworthy  from 
the  fact  of  a notice  of  them  which  appeared  in 
the  London  Gazette  of  Monday,  February  6th, 
1698.  They  afford  a glimpse  into  the  way  of 
lifo  of  the  great  Czar,  and  are  worth  a visit. 
They  are  now,  for  a time,  at  39,  Great  Russell - 
street,  Bloomsbury,  previously  to  their  removal  to 
St.  Petersburg. 


AT  THE  SOIREE. 


QUESTION  AS  TO  “ CUSTOM  ” IN  THE 
BUILDING  TRADE. 

BARKER  V.  CULLUM  AND  OTHERS. 

Tjiis  was  an  action  in  the  Clerkenwell  County 
[Court  last  week  to  recover  the  sum  of  2s.  7id., 
(balance  of  wages  due.  Mr.  Boydell  appeared  for 
I tho  plaintiff,  and  said  that  although  the  amount 
1 was  small,  yet  the  question  involved  was  one  as 
to  the  “Trade’s  custom.” 

| Tho  plaintiff  said  that  he  was  a bricklayer,  and  had 
[worked  for  defendants  for  about  nine  weeks.  He  had 
labsented  himself  during  Whitsun  week,  excepting  on  the 
iSaturday,  when  he  returned  to  bis  work  at  six  o'clock  in 
■the  morning  and  worked  till  eight  o’clock,  when  the  fore- 
[inan  told  him  that  his  master  had  given  orders  (hat  he 
i(the  plaintiff)  should  not  bo  taken  on  again.  Ho  did  not 
iresume  his  work,  but  requested  to  be  paid  for  the  time 
ike  had  worked,  when  the  foreman  replied  that  he  could 
not  pay  him  as  he  had  not  any  money,  but  that  he 
must  wait.  He  was  paid  9d.  au  hour,  and  at  twelvo 
^o’clock,  when  the  other  men  were  paid,  he  was  paid  up 
;to  eight  o'clock  and  not  up  to  twelve.  It  was,  he  said,  the 
custom  of  the  trade  when  a man  was  discharged  to  pay 
him  there  and  then,  or  to  receive  an  order  to  fetch  the 
mouey,  and  charging  what  is  called  “ receive  money” 
time.  Plaintiff  waited  till  twelve  o’clock,  and  when  the 
foreman  settled  with  him  for  the  two  hours  he  asked  for 
jome  remuneration  for  the  time  he  had  been  kept  waiting, 
but  the  foreman  declined  giving  him  any  remuneration. 

! Evidenoe  on  both  sides  having  been  given, — 


the  formation  of  the  roadway  ranged  from 
24,700Z. ! to  15,750Z. ! This  difference,  to  an 
outsider  like  myself,  is  quite  incomprehensible. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Movvlems,— which  was  accepted, — means  that 
the  street  is  to  be  pitched  with  granite  ? I hope 
not.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance, — as 
to  tho  beauty  of  the  proposed  street,— that  the 
direction  it  takes  should  be  the  right  one,  and  of 
this  the  public  have  had  no  intimation.  If  it  be 
placed  in  a direct  line  with  Cockspur-street,  then 
tho  north  traffic,— from  St.  Martin’s-lane,— will 
not  reach  it,  or  the  traffic  from  Piccadilly  and 
Leicester-square  through  the  new  street  I hope 
to  see  before  long  from  Leicester-square  to  King 
William-street,  as  first  suggested,  I think,  by  the 
Builder.  Drivers  will  not  turn  back  to  get  into 
the  new  street ; and  the  uniformity,  such  as  it 
is,  of  Trafalgar-square  will  be  much  interfered 
with.  When  we  consider  what  this  street 
will  cost,  I think  the  public  should  have  ample 
notice  of  these  matters,— the  cost  will  come 
entirely  out  of  the  pockets  of  tho  London  rate- 
payers. 

The  street  is  to  be  90  ft.  wide  (10  ft.  less  in 
width  than  the  Embankment)  and  about  900  ft. 
long,  and  to  cost  just  upon  16,000Z.  for  the 

roadway  ” alone.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land received  500,000Z.,  and  other  property  and 
interests  will  cost  probably,  with  Messrs. 
Mowlems’  bill,  50,0001.  more.  The  old  materials 
will  barely  realise  7,000Z.  Suppose  there  are  100 
sites  for  building  let  at,  say,  100Z.  a year  each 
ground-rent,  making  10,000Z.  a year,— at  thirty 
years’  purchase,  these  may  produce  300.000Z.,— 
the  street  even  then  will  cost  at  least  300,000Z. : so 
it  ought  to  be  “ an  ornament  ” to  London. 

Ignoramus. 

Proposed  Addition  to  Mitcham  Parochial 
School.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Holborn 
Guardians  on  the  23rd  ult.,  plans  of  the  pro- 
posed two  additional  wings  to  tho  schools  at 
Mitcham,  to  serve  as  probationary  wards  for 
fourteen  children,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  650Z., 
and  of  the  arrangements  for  converting  the 
infants’  school,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  2,500Z., 
were  submitted  by  Mr.  Snell,  the  architect. 
After  some  discussion  as  to  the  cost,  it  was 
resolved  to  refer  the  plans  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee  for  consideration,  and  that  Mr.  Snell  be 
requested  to  attend. 


Dear  Mr.  Editor, — Do  you  know  Edwin  took 
me  last  week  to  the  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Archi- 
tects,  “to  introduce  me  to  the  profession,”  as  ho 
said  ; but  that  was  a joke,  you  know.  Only, 
you  see,  I am  just  married  to  Edwin,  who  papa 
says  is  one  of  the  most  rising  young  architects 
in  the  profession  (and  I am  sure  he  must  be, 
because,  do  you  know,  the  other  day  his  design 
for  the  new  church  in  our  neighbourhood  w'as 
picked  out  as  the  best  out  of  ever  so  many  others, 
some  of  them  by  very  distinguished  architects  • 
papa  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  so  ho 
knew  all  about  it)  ; and  so  he  thought  I should 
like  to  go  with  him  to  the  professional  entertain- 
ment. And  it  was  all  very  nice,  and  we  found 
things  to  look  at,  pictures  and  sideboards,  you 
know,  and  large  jars,  and  Japanese  embroidery 
(Oh,  those  dear  Japanese  !),  and  one  or  two 
designs  by  Edwin  himself,  which  I thought 
beautiful ; and  it  was  so  interesting,  you  know, 
all  the  heads  of  the  profession  being  there,  to 
see  the  celebrated  architect  who  restored  my 
uncle  the  Archdeacon’s  church  so  beautifully, — 
Oh  ! so  that  you  would  never  have  known  it 
again, — and  the  clever  man  who  is  going  to  turn 
that  shabby  old  St.  Paul’s  inside  out,  and  make 
it  all  as  handsome  as  can  be  ; and  all  those  sort 
of  people.  Only  I must  say  I do  not  think  the 
architects’  wives  seem  to  dress  in  any  better- 
taste  than  other  people,  as  I should  have 
thought  they  would.  Howevor,  I was  going  to 
tell  you,  that  after  looking  at  the  things  upstairs  a 
little,  we  heard  there  was  to  be  music  downstairs, 
and  as  I am  very  fond  of  music,  we  went  down ; 
and  there,  instead  of  anything  nice  to  listen  to, 
there  was  a regimental  band  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  playing  so  loud,  close  to  one’s  ears,  and 
playing  just  the  same  sort  of  things  that  they 
play  in  the  parks  and  in  the  squares  for  the 
nursery-maids  to  listen  to.  Really,  you  know,  I 
began  to  feel  quite  vulgar,  as  if  I was  a crowd 
in  the  park.  And  it  seems  to  me  if  the  archi- 
tects, who  are  artistic  people,  give  an  evening 
party,  they  should  do  it  in  the  same  way 
that  other  artistic  people  would.  I am  sure 
Lady  Satsuma  Ware,  who  has  such  a mania  for 
old  china,  and  gives  what  Edwin  calls  “Eosthetio” 
parties  (I  do  not  know  what  that  means,  but  I 
hope  it  is  not  slang),  would  never  have  a brass 
band  in  to  play  polkas,  and  whatever  other 
trash  they  liked,  for  her  guests  to  listen  to. 
And  Edwin  says  ho  saw  in  the  Builder  that 
when  the  French  architects  had  a dinner 
together  the  other  day,  they  had  a nioe 
little  concert,  all  properly  arranged,  and  with 
superior  performers,  afterwards,  so  that  people 
could  listen  to  it  like  sensible  beings,  and  have 
something  worth  listening  to.  .And  why  can’t 
they  do  that  at  the  architects’  soirees  here  ; and 
have  a little  singing  or  playing  that  one  would 
enjoy  listening  to,  whou  people  had  done  walk- 
ing about  and  talking,  instead  of  having  a baud 
making  such  a noise  you  can’t  hear  yourself 
speak,  and  all  about  such  a wretched  selection, 
you  know  ? 

To  be  sure,  dear  Edwin  says  many  of  the 
visitors  there  would  not  care  for  anything  better. 
Poor  things ! But  that  can’t  be  true,  can  it  ? 

Angelina. 

Dover  Pier  and  Harbour  Bill.— In  reply  to 
Mr.  Freshfield,  on  the  25th  ult.  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  C.  Adderley  said  the  strong  ex- 
pression of  the  Committee  upon  the  Dover  Pier 
and  Harbour  Bill  rendered  it  necessary  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  reconsider  the  whole 
plan.  At  the  present  period  of  the  session  it  was 
impossible  to  do  so,  but  it  would  be  considered 
during  the  recess  and  brought  up  next  session. 
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DISCHARGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 


WATTS  V.  CROKAM. 

This  was  a claim  in  the  County  Court,  Bridport,  for 
V,  7s.  8d.  Plaintiff  said  he  was  written  to  by  defendant 
s to  taking  a situation,  his  duties  being  to  superintend 
. . i*  . v urit-h  tKA  wntprworbs 


the  laving °of  the  pipes  in  connexion  with  the  waterworks 
at  Litton,  Dorchester.  Ho  (plaintiff ) was  in  London  at 
the  time,  and  he  wrote,  sending  testimonials,  Ac.,  and 
subsequently  agreed  to  go  at  38s.  per  week.  The  amount 
claimed  was  for  a week's  wages  and  his  expenses  from 
London  when  he  accepted  the  situation.  He  had  been 
discharged  without  any  notice,  and  that  was  the  reason  ne 

sued  for  a week's  wages.  _ ., 

Defendant,  who  was  the  contractor  for  tho  Bridport 

waterworks,  said  the  plaintiff' was  employed  by  him  as  a 
skilled  workman,  and  not  as  foreman  and  was  l"  ^aser 

vice  from  the  27th  of  March  till  12th  ot  May.  On  the  13th 
of  April  at  the  works  at  Coombe  he  noticed  that  the 
plaintiff' was  very  slow  at  his  work,  and  told  him  so  , and 
plaintiff  replied,  "If  that  is  the  case  I can  go  He  had 
been  a contractor  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  plaintiff  was  not  competent  to  do  the  work  he  under- 

t0The  Judge  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  plaintiff 
having  been  employed  so  long  as  he  was,  showed  that  he 
was  not  so  incompetent  as  was  attempted  to  be  made  out. 
The  issue  turned  on  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  ought  to 
have  had  notice  ; he  (his  Honour)  considered  he  ought,  and 
he  should  givo  judgment  for  the  week  s wages,  38s., 
claimed,  but  he  could  not  allow  the  amount  claimed  lor 
plaintiff" s journey  from  London  when  he  undertook  the 

^Plaintiff  said  he  had  come  down  from  London  on  pur- 


pose to  be  present  that  day.  , . 

The  Judge  allowed  27.  for  plaintiff's  expenses,  and  also 
tho  cost  of  a witness  from  Salwayash. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Irthington.  — Lately,  Mrs.  Dacre,  of  the 
Glebe,  Irthington,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a new  school  and  schoolmaster’s  residence  to 
be  erected  by  the  School  Board  at  Irthington. 
The  Bchool  has  been  designed  by,  and  will  be 
erected  under  the  supervision  of,  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  architect,  Carlisle  ; and  will  accommo- 
date 120  children.  The  contracts  for  the  several 
works  are  undertaken  as  follows  : — Masons’ 
work,  Mr.  Robert  Irving,  Newtown;  joiners’ 
work,  Mr.  Burgess,  Laveradale;  Blating,  Mr. 
Bell,  Irthington  ; plumbing,  Mr.  Johnstone, 
Carlisle ; painting,  Mr.  B.  Slee,  Carlisle.  The 
estimated  cost  is  1,2001. 

Wrexham. — The  first  of  the  new  schools  in 
course  of  erection  by  the  Bersham  United 
District  School  Board,  viz.,  Tabor-hill  Infants’ 
Schools,  is  now  completed,  and  is  temporarily 
used  by  the  girls  during  the  time  occupied  by 
considerable  additions  being  made  to  existing 
schools.  The  building  is  of  Fen-y.Gelli  free- 
Btone,  and  consists  of  schoolroom  and  two  class- 
rooms, with  a floor  area  of  2,460  superficial  feet. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Turner,  of  Wrexham ; 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Sept.  A.  Clark,  of  Den- 
bigh.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  site,  has  been  about 
1 5001.  The  accommodation  is  for  315  infants. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stutton. — In  1862  this  church  was  restored 
and  enlarged  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mills,  at  an  expense  of  about  7007.  Towards 
the  end  of  last  autumn  some  ominous  cracks 


made  their  appearance  in  the  walls  of  the 


chancel,  and  an  examination  showed  that  the 
structure  had  become  unsafe.  The  venerable 
rector  at  once  determined  to  rebuild  the  chancel, 
and  to  enlarge  the  church  by  the  addition  of  a 
north  chapel  or  chancel  aisle,  opening  on  the 
west  to  the  new  transept,  and  on  the  south  to 
the  chancel.  The  arches  by  which  the  chancel 
aisle  communicates  with  the  transept  and  the 
chancel  are  new;  they  spring  from  corbels 
carved  to  represent  foliage.  The  Ferpendicnlar 
window  which  formerly  occupied  the  east  gable 
of  the  chancel  is  now  placed  in  a corresponding 
position  in  the  chancel  aisle ; it  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Clutterbuck,  and  represents 
the  rCuoifixion.  The  chancel  chapel  is  furnished 
with  five  long  open  benches  stained  and  varnished 
in  character  with  those  in  the  nave,  and  having 
poppy-heads.  These  give  additional  accommo- 
dation of  fifty  sittings.  The  walls  of  the  chancel 
are  faced  externally  with  flint  pebbles,  with  stone 
quoins,  and  internally  are  stuccoed ; the  roof  is 
of  pitch  pine,  in  three  bays,  and  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Wagstaff,  builder,  Freston,  who 
has  also  carried  out  the  other  work  of  the  resto- 
ration with  the  exception  of  the  stone-work, 
which  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Chinnock, 
Ipswich.  The  new  east  window  is  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Hughes  & Ward.  The  tiles  within  the 
communion-rails  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Malkin,  Edge,  & Co.,  Newport  Tile  Works, 
Burslem.  The  rest  of  the  chancel  is  paved  with 
tiles  from  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollings,  & Co.  The 
restoration  has  been  carried  out  under  the  super- 


intendence of  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Francis,  curate  of 
Great  Saxham  ; and  the  cost,  amounting  to  about 
1,2001.,  is  wholly  borne  by  the  rector. 

Brighton. — Under  the  title  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  the  building  in  Prestonville-road,  known 
by  the  name  of  Frestonville  Church,  has  been 
opened.  The  site  of  the  new  church  is  at  the 
point  where  Frestonville-road  bisects  the  Old 
Shoreham-road,  which,  previously  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  brick  and  Btone  building, 
was  occupied  by  an  iron  church.  Although 
erected  for  temporary  purposes,  that  edifice  had 
a short  career ; for  some  ohildren  who  were 
amusing  themselves  with  matches  in  the  field 
outside  the  church,  set  it  on  fire,  and  it  was 
utterly  ruined.  Unappalled  by  this  casualty, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  set  on  foot  a project  for  a 
new  building  of  a permanent  character,  and  steps 
towards  the  construction  of  the  present  edifioe 
were  taken.  The  work  proceeded  briskly  up  to 
a certain  point,  and  the  major  portion  of  the 
main  building  was  erected,  when  financial  diffi- 
culties put  a stop  to  it.  After  various  other 
obstructions,  a committee  was  formed,  and  the 
church  completed.  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone, 
with  a slated  roof,  and  an  ornamental  spire.  A 
course  of  red  bricks  lines  the  springing  of  the 
arches,  whioh  are  supported  by  iron  columns, 
painted  brown.  There  are  large  windows  on  all 
four  sides.  The  artificial  lighting  is  by  gas 
standards.  The  church  has  three  entrances,  the 
principal  one  facing  south,  and  the  others  east. 
The  floor  is  tiled.  The  total  accommodation, 
which  is  all  on  the  ground-floor,  is  for  upwards 
of  500  persons,  the  seats  being  open  wooden 
pews,  half  to  be  left  unappropriated.  Mr. 

J.  Hill  was  the  architect. 

Leicester. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Saviour,  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
Spinney  Hills,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
George  Burnaby,  formerly  rector  of  Barlestone, 
was  laid  by  the  founder  on  the  7th  of  J une.  The 
edifice  is  being  erected  from  designs  by  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.  The  style  will  be 
Early  English,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
building  will  seat  about  1,000  persons.  It  will 
be  mainly  constructed  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  plan  includes  a nave  and  ohan- 
cel,  152  ft.  in  length  by  54  fc.  wide,  with  aisles, 
north  and  south  transepts  (the  width  across  the 
transepts  being  68  ft.),  and  a tower  at  the  south- 
west corner,  terminated  by  a lofty  stone  Bpire. 
The  tower  is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  78  ft., 
and  the  spire  72  ft.,  the  total  height  to 
the  top  of  the  vane  being  over  150  ft.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  chancel, 
will  be  a groined  dome,  52  ft.  high,  supported 
upon  four  columns  of  granite  from  Westmore- 
land. The  roof  will  be  high-pitched,  open,  on 
the  tie-beam  principle,  and  constructed  of  stained 
Memel  deal  The  chancel  roof  will  be  groined 
in  wood,  and  the  apse  it  is  proposed  to  dome  in 
briok.  The  seats  will  be  of  stained  deal,  and 
the  heating  will  be  on  the  Haden  principle.  The 
ground  surrounding  the  church,  owing  to  its 
sloping  position,  will  be  arranged  in  terraces, 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  building  being  at 
the  west  end  on  the  St.  Saviour’s-road.  The 
contracts  for  the  building  alone  will  amount  to 
11,5007.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Osborne 
Brothers,  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr.  G. 
Wood.  In  addition  to  the  church,  Mr.  Burnaby 
intends  to  erect  a parsonage-house  and  schools. 

Cambridge. — The  new  church  of  St.  Giles, 
Cambridge,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  Diocese.  The  accommodation  in  the  old 
church,  now  superseded,  after  being  used  for 
divine  worship  for  about  eight  centuries,  beiDg 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  parish, 
steps  were  taken  by  the  late  incumbent,  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Jackson,  and  a number  of  the  leading 
parishioners,  to  supply  the  defect.  The  new 
church  has  been  erected  next  to  Castle-street, 
contiguous  to  the  old  one,  some  small  portion  of 
the  latter  being  incorporated  with  it.  The  style 
is  English  Gothic.  The  materials  used  are  white 
bricks,  with  Doulton  stone  dressings,  covered 
with  Westmoreland  slates.  It  is  proposed  to 
erect  a tower  when  the  funds  permit.  The 
structure  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  north 
and  south  transepts,  and  open  roof,  boarded  under 
the  rafters.  It  is  113  ft.  in  length,  by  64  ft.  in 
width,  and  will  accommodate  about  000  persons. 
The  seating  has  not  yet  been  fitted  up,  and 
various  other  portions  of  the  work  remain  to  be 
finished.  The  cost  of  the  building  aud  ground 
is  over  8,0007.  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F.  Ilealey,  of 
Bradford,  are  the  architects,  and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Loveday,  of  Kib- 
worth,  Leicestershire,  under  the  superintendence 
, of  Mr.  Cooper,  his  clerk  of  works, 


Taunton. — The  service  on  the  re-opening  of 
St.  James’s  Church  tower  was  held  on  the  16th 
of  June.  The  tower,  which  has  just  been  re- 
built, is  a reproduction  of  the  old  tower,  and  is 
faced  with  red  sandstone,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Williton,  Ham-hill  stone  having  been  used 
for  the  dressings,  and  Bristol  Pennant  for  the 
tower  steps.  The  tower  is  divided  into  four 
stages,  that  at  the  base  measuring  33  ft.  6 in. 
from  the  floor  to  the  centre  piece,  and  it  is  occu- 
pied on  the  west  side  by  a recessed  doorway 
with  carved  foliated  spandrels,  and  by  a stained- 
glass  window,  in  the  fourteenth-century  style  of 
architecture,  by  Heaton,  Butler,  & Co.,  of 
London.  There  are  two  niches  near  the  ground, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  for  statues. 
The  next  two  stages  are  nearly  equal  to  each 
other  in  height,  and  are  divided  by  a moulded 
string-course.  Each  contains  a window  of  two 
lights.  On  the  south  side  of  the  third  stage 
are  two  niches,  containing  statues  of  St.  James 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  sculptured  by  Mr. 
Boulton,  of  Cheltenham.  Above  this  stage 
is  the  belfry,  which  slightly  recedes  from  the 
face  of  the  wall,  as  do  also  the  other  stages 
below,  having  two  windows  of  three  lights 
each.  Above  the  belfry  is  a bold  cornice 
moulding,  a pierced  parapet,  and  large  angle 
pinnacles.  There  is  an  octagonal  staircase  turret 
at  the  north-east  angle  carried  up  the  whole 
height  of  the  tower,  finished  with  a spire,  battle- 
ments, and  pinnacles.  The  height  of  the  tower 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  battlements  is 
105  ft.,  and  116  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacles. 
The  walls  at  the  base  are  4 i ft.  thick,  and  the 
tower  is  14  ft.  square  within  the  walls.  The 
cost  has  been  about  4,0007.  The  contractor  was 
the  late  Mr.  John  Spiller,  the  completion  of  the 
work  having  fallen  upon  his  son  and  successor, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Spiller.  Mr.  Frost  executed  the 
carving;  and  the  bells  were  re-hung  by  Mr. 
Cattle,  of  Bradford.  Mr.  William  Biss  was  clerk 
of  the  works.  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer  was  the 
architect.  Considerable  improvements  to  the 
interior  of  the  churoh  have  also  been  oarried  out 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Spiller. 

Clayworth  (East Bedford).— ' The  parish  church 
of  St.  Peter’s,  Clayworth,  has  been  re-opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  after  restoration.  The 
expense  was  about  3,0001.,  towards  which  the 
late  rector  (the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Shepherd)  left 
1,0007.  to  be  spent  within  three  years  from  the 
time  of  bis  decease.  The  stonework  of  the  ex- 
terior has  been  renewed  ; the  stone  mullions  of 
the  windows  are  now  sharply  defined,  and  filled 
with  new  lead  casings  and  stanchions.  In  the 
interior,  several  of  the  arohes  having  been 
bricked  up  are  now  re-opened,  so  that  more  than 
half  of  the  north  aisle  has  been  restored  to  the 
church.  New  oak  roofs  have  been  placed  on  St. 
Nicholas’s  Chantry  and  on  the  chancel,  while 
those  of  the  aisles  have  been  renewed.  The  oak 
seats  of  the  Jacobean  period  have  been  replaced ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  inside  of  the  structure  has 
been  remodelled.  New  choir-stalls,  of  carved 
oak,  have  been  placed  in  the  chapel,  and  a new 
pulpit  of  the  same  material  has  been  provided.- 
The  floors  are  laid  with  black  and  red  paving 
tiles.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Parkinson, 
of  Clayworth ; and  Cawthorne,  of  Retford.  Mr. 
John  Scott  (son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott)  was  the 
architect ; and  Mr.  James  Willis,  of  the  staff  of 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Chute  Forest  (Wilts).— The  little  church  built 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Chute  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Everett  Fowle,  of  Chute  Lodge,  has  been  con. 
secrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  consists 
of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south  transept,  and  will 
contain  the  whole  population  of  the  district.  The 
exterior  walls  are  of  brick  and  flint ; the  interior 
walls  are  of  red  brick,  with  black  courses,  all  ij 
made  on  the  estate  and  of  superior  quality.  The 
toweris  situated  over  the  south  transept,  and  above 
it  rises  a lofty  spire.  The  two  pillars  which 
support  the  nave  arches  are  of  stone,  the  arches 
being  turned  with  red  brick.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Minton’s  glazed  tiles,  and  above  the 
altar  is  a carved  reredos,  comprising  the  figures 
of  our  Saviour  and  the  four  Evangelists,  in  stone. 
The  east  window  is  of  stained  glass,  the  main 
subjects  in  the  three  lights  being  the  “ Agony 
in  the  Garden,”  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion. The  other  windows  are  all  of  opaque  glass. 
The  pulpit  and  chancel  screen  from  the  nave  are  i 
of  stone ; the  chancel  stalls  and  open  seats  are  of  . 
oak  ; and  the  roof  is  of  foreign  deal.  The  belfry  a 
contains  a peal  of  six  bells,  placed  there  by  the  , 
founder  of  the  ohurch,  at  a cost  of  3337.  There  J 
is  also  an  improved  chiming  apparatus,  by  means 
of  which  the  bells  cau  be  ohimed  from  the 
, churoh. 
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Colaton  Raleigh  (Devon'). — The  Church  of 
_St.  John  the  Baptist,  Colaton  Raleigh,  recently 
partially  re-built,  was  re-opened  on  the  22nd 
ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  old 
church,  which  had  become  fearfully  dilapi- 
dated, consisted  of  two  aisles  of  equal  length, 
divided  by  an  arcade  of  five  pointed  arches.  At 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  north  aisle 
was  a small  building,  21  ft.  8 in.  by  12  ft,,  in- 
clining much  to  the  south,  with  a two-light  east 
window,  and  a two-light  Bquare-headed  window 
on  the  south  side,  both  of  Perpendicular  date, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a cradle-roof.  A 
flat  four-centred  arch,  9 ft.  wide,  opened  from 
this  building  into  the  north  aisle.  The  latter, 
also  the  nave,  had  cradle-roofs  of  the  usual 
Devonshire  type.  A gallery  at  the  west  end 
blocked  up  the  tower  arch.  The  church  pro- 
vided accommodation  for  217  people.  On  exca- 
vating at  the  western  end  of  the  north  aisle,  the 
foundations  of  the  old  wall  of  the  lean-to  aisle  of 
the  original  early  church,  coeval  with  the  arcade, 
were  found ; so  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  it  on 
what  was  (as  far  as  could  be  made  out)  the  ori- 
ginal plan.  The  new  walls  are  built  of  stone 
from  Ladram,  and  from  some  old  houses  lately 
pulled  down  at  Exmouth.  The  windows,  piers, 
and  arches  are  of  Ham-hill  stone,  and  the  roofs, 
screens,  &o.,  of  pitch-pine.  The  old  stone-work 
has  been  repaired  where  necessary.  The  pas- 
sages are  laid  with  Webb’s  tiles,  with  some  of 
Maw’s  encaustic  tiles  in  the  chancel.  The  walls 
have  been  picked  out  in  patterns  in  sgraffito 
work,  by  Mr.  Vickery,  of  Barnstaple  (from  draw- 
ings, &c.,  under  the  direction  of  the  architect). 
The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  dif- 
ferently tinted  cathedral  glass,  except  in  the 
chancel  and  tower,  where  the  painted  glass  from 
old  memorial  windows  has  been  used.  The 
church-yard  has  been  lowered  and  enlarged,  and 
a boundary-wall  and  gates  added.  Mr.  It.  Med- 
ley Fulford,  of  Exeter,  was  the  architect.  The 
total  cost  is  about  1,8001. 


HASTINGS  NEW  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

W E understand  the  premiums  are  to  be  awarded 
to  the  three  designs  chosen  by  the  Town  Council 
at  the  last  monthly  meeting,  provided  that  the 
conditions  mentioned  in  the  “instructions  to 
architects  ” be  fully  complied  with  by  their 
respective  authors. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  pointed  out 
several  fatal  defects  in  the  plans  recommended 
for  the  first  premium  at  the  time  the  designs 
were  submitted  to  public  inspection,  and  we 
cannot  see  how  the  Council  can  excuse  them- 
selves if  they  adopt  a design  that  does  not  fulfil 
the  terms  of  the  instructions. 

We  are  in  no  way  inclined  to  change  or  modify 
our  expressed  opinions  as  to  the  Council’s  pro- 
ceedings : on  the  contrary,  further  consideration 
of  the  facts  haB  tended  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
them. 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  IN  LONDON. 

At  various  times  you  have  done  good  service 
in  your  paper  to  residents  in  London,  by  calling 
attention  to  the  insufferable  railway  whistle  and 
its  cause — viz.,  the  whistling  down  of  danger- 
signals  and  the  neglect  of  the  block  system. 
Special  attention  has  more  than  once  been 
directed  to  this  damaging  nuisance  at  the  North 
of  London,  on  the  North  London  Railway,  and 
the  inhabitants  near  the  Newington-green-road 
consider  it  entirely  due  to  some  of  your  remarks 
that  more  signals  are  now  used  on  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  line  between  Dalston  and  Canon- 
bury.  The  signals  are,  however,  together  with 
the  block  system,  not  uncommonly  ignored  on 
this  line,  and  reports  of  accidents  seldom  appear 
in  other  than  the  local  papers. 

On  Friday,  June  25th,  at  7 30  p.m.,  a luggage 
train  slowly  passed  the  Builder  signals  near  the 
Newington-green-road,  and,  a moment  or  two 
afterwards,  an  express  train,  full  of  passengers, 
rushed  by  on  the  same  line,  with  all  the 
breaks  suddenly  put  on.  Then,  between  Dal- 
ston and  Canonbury,  came  a dangerous  colli- 
sion, in  wbioh  the  guard’s  van  of  the  luggage 
train  was  smashed  to  pieces,  one  truck  thrown 
on  to  the  bank,  the  express  engine  thrown  on  to 
its  hind  wheels  and  disabled,  and  the  line  stopped. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  block 
system  was  totally  ignored,  for  an  express  train 
full  of  passengers  was  allowed  to  leave  Dalston 
before  the  lumbering  luggage  train  on  the  same 


line  of  rails  had  got  halfway  to  the  next  station. 
When  the  block  system  is  at  length  used  on 
this  line,  and  the  signals  are  attended  to,  the 
insufferable  and  damaging  whistle  can  be  dis- 
pensed with.  A. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  SEWERS. 

Might  I trespass  upon  your  valuable  space 
in  drawing  attention  to  a very  simple  yet  effec- 
tive inventiQn  for  thoroughly  ventilating  sewers 
of  their  poisonous  gases  ? 

The  system  to  whioh  I refer  is  that  known  in 
this  part  of  the  country  as  “ Stott’s  patent  ven- 
tilator,”  a most  useful  and  inexpensive  apparatus, 
and  one  which  might  easily  be  adopted  in  all 
manufacturing  towns. 

An  air-tight  sheet-iron  door  is  fixed  to  the  ash- 
hole  of  a boiler,  and  connected  with  the  drain 
by  stoneware  pipes  : the  fire  is  thus  fed  by  the 
noxious  gases,  and  a continual  flow  of  air  drawn 
from  all  the  adjacent  sewers. 

For  the  last  few  years  I have  advocated  open 
grates  to  admit  the  fresh  air  into  the  sewers  j 
however,  during  long  droughts  these  are  objec- 
tionable, for  unless  the  sewers  are  properly 
flushed  with  water,  the  gases  generate,  and  escape 
into  the  streets,  to  the  annoyance  of  those  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood : this  is  at  once 
obviated  by  applying  “Stott’s  ventilator”  for 
the  untrapped  gullies  and  openings  (within  a 
reasonable  distance)  become  inlets  for  fresh  air, 
instead  of  outlets  for  sewer  gases. 

It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  order  to  limit  the 
number  of  ventilators,  to  trap  all  the  openings 
within  a radius  of  300  or  400  yards ; thence  to  the 
extent  of  the  district  the  gullies  might  be  open 
to  admit  air  to  fill  up  the  partial  vacuum  formed 
by  exhaustion. 

I have  already  four  fixed  in  this  town,  and  up 
to  the  present  time  I know  of  no  system  that, 
for  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  economy,  at  all 
equals  Mr.  Stott’s  invention. 

A model  has  been  sent  to  the  Manchester 
Exhibition,  where  I hope  it  will  be  carefully 
examined  and  considered  by  many  of  my  pro- 
fessional friends. 

Edward  R.  S.  Escott, 

Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

Halifax. 


THREATENED  STRIKE  IN  THE  LONDON 
BUILDING  TRADE. 

Last  week  the  men  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Manley  & Rogers,  and  also  those  in  Messrs. 
Elkington’s,  left  work  until  the  two  hoars’  notice 
grinding-time  was  conceded.  In  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Manley  & Rogers,  the  firm  yielded  the 
point,  and  the  men  returned  to  work,  but  we  are 
informed  that  Messrs.  Elkington  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  terms  demanded  by  the  men,  and  that 
the  latter  are  now  on  strike.  We  learn  that 
during  last  week  and  the  present  the  men  in 
different  parts  have  held  district  meetings,  at 
which  the  two  hours’  notice  has  been  insisted 
upon,  and  that  a general  aggregate  meeting, 
with  the  same  object,  is  shortly  to  be  held,  with 
the  view  of  compelling  the  different  firms  of 
employers  to  concede  the  point;  and  that  in  the 
case  of  those  firms  who  refuse  to  do  so,  the  men 
will  strike.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a 
few  days  will  serve  to  settle  the  matter  amicably 
between  the  employers  and  employed,  and  thus 
prevent  a step  which  can  only  end  in  disaster. 


“THE  GRINDING  MONEY”  QUESTION. 

Sir, — There  have  been  announcements  in 
your  paper,  as  also  in  the  da;ly  newspapers,  of  an 
impending  strike  in  the  building  trade  on  account 
of  “grinding  money,”  and  it  has  been  generally 
asked  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  a strike  on 
such  a trifling  matter.  Now,  sir,  it  has  always 
been  acknowledged  that  a joiner  or  carpenter  on 
being  discharged  should  have  proper  time  allowed 
him  for  sharpening  and  putting  his  tools  in 
order  for  another  job.  In  former  times  it  was 
considered  that  two  hours  was  a fair  time  to  be 
allowed  for  this  purpose.  A joiner  had  to  pro- 
vide a larger  number  of  mortise  chisels,  planing- 
irons,  &c.,  whioh  are  no  longer  required  in  Bhops 
where  machinery  is  applied.  Moreover,  in 
former  times  the  grindstone  could  only  be  moved 
slowly  by  hand,  whereas  now  grindstones  are 
kept  constantly  revolving  by  machinery,  so  that 
a joiner  at  the  present  day  has  his  tools  always 
in  order,  and  only  needs  a very  short  time  to 
clean  and  pack  them  up  on  being  discharged. 
The  practice  has  varied  of  late  in  the 


building  firms  of  London.  Most  of  them 
have  not  admitted  any  fixed  time  at  all  for 
grinding.  Some  shops  allow  one  hour,  and  some 
of  the  oldest  shops  still  allow  two  hours.  But 
two  hours  being  quite  unnecessary  in  the 
majority  of  cases  for  grinding,  &o.,  the  Car- 
penters’ and  Joiners’  Union  have  now,  on  the 
foundation  of  this  old  custom,  attempted  to  build 
up  what  they  call  “ the  two-hours’  notice  move- 
ment.” By  this  movement  it  is  required  that 
every  workman  shall  be  entitled  to  two  hours” 
notice  of  discharge,  and  on  receipt  of  such  notice 
he  is  to  bo  allowed  to  cease  work,  and  to  pass  the 
two  hours  in  any  way  he  pleases. 

The  master  builders  are  unable  to  see  the 
justice  of  giving  two  hours’  pay  on  discharge  to 
a carpenter  or  joiner  any  more  than  to  any  other 
artisan,  and  have  declined  to  discuss  the  question, 
at  the  same  time  fully  admitting  that  the  car- 
penter and  joiner  should  be  always  allowed 
sufficient  time  for  grinding  his  tools.  I trust 
you  will  allow  this  explanation  to  appear  in  your 
paper  in  order  that  all  interested  may  clearly 
understand  the  position. 

A Member  of  the 
Association  of  London  Builders. 


WANTED!  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Correspondents  lament  that  they  cannot  now 
obtain  copies  of  a Pocket  Edition  of  the  present 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  and  ask  us  to  suggest 
that  some  able,  practical,  and  experienced  man 
should  undertake  a new  edition,  like  that  edited 
by  Sweet  & Baxwell,  with  the  clauses  taken 
from  the  Metropolitan  Local  Management  Bill, 
and  reports  of  the  many  cases  heard  in  the 
Police-courts,  the  judgments  given  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  the  various  instructions  issued  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  any  remodelling  of  the  Act  will  be 
attempted  for  some  time  to  come,  and  a new 
edition  is  required  for  builders  and  professional 
men  engaged  in  building  operations. 


THE  GASES  FROM  CEMENT  KILNS. 

Sir, — Some  few  years  ago  I wrote  to  you, 
stating  what  we  had  done  relative  to  consuming 
the  gases  and  fumes  arising  from  Portland 
cement  kilns,  and  making  use  of  the  waste  heat 
for  drying  the  slurry,  thus  doing  away  with 
coke  ovens. 

Now  we,  of  late,  have  had  much  fuss  and  talk, 
leading  the  inhabitants  in  our  neighbourhood  to 
believe  that  some  parties  wished  to  shut  up 
cement  works.  They  say  that  there  are  no 
scientific  means  in  existence  for  effectually  con- 
suming the  gases  arising  from  cement  kilns.  I 
will  respectfully  lay  before  your  readers  what  I 
have  done,  and  what  manufacturers  can  do 
themselves,  just  as  simply  as  a man  ploughing 
a field.  A great  heat  is  got  from  consuming  the 
gases  ; then  pass  them  through  flues  under  tiles 
for  drying  the  slurry  before  being  burnt  in  the 
kilns ; and  to  effectually  consume  the  gas  I place 
three  furnaces  made  of  a zigzag  form.  I then 
bring  all  the  smoke  and  fumes  to  a point, — or  say 
centre, — of  six  kilns;  here  I place  these  furnaces, 
over  and  through  the  fires  of  which  the  gases 
and  fumes  have  to  pass,  and  directly  these  leave 
the  last  furnace  they  pass  through  a shower, 
similar  to  rain,  falling  on  them  from  a tank  there 
placed.  Should  there  be  any  chance  of  the 
least  particle  escaping,  it  would  be  thoroughly 
destroyed  before  it  passed  up  a large  heated 
flue,  whioh  is  placed  direotly  after  the  water- 
tank  or  shower  process,  and  this  100  ft.  of  heated 
flue  before  it  reached  its  chimney-shaft. 

So  you  see  the  gases  pass  over  the  fires,  then 
the  shower  process,  then  up  this  100  ft.  of  heated 
flue,  and  on  the  top  of  this  flue  I dry  the  slurry 
before  it  is  burnt  in  the  kilns.  This,  I think,  is 
a simple  faot,  and  if  any  of  your  readers  do 
not  know  how  to  consume  the  gases  from  cement- 
kilns,  what  I have  here  stated  is  the  prac- 
tical working  experience  of  many  years.  There 
is  but  one  shape  of  furnace  in  which  these 
gases  will  burn,  which  I have  well  tested.  A 
great  heat  is  obtained  and  a great  saving  of  fuel ; 
because,  if  you  dry  slurry  with  the  waste  heat 
from  the  kilns,  it  proves  there  is  the  saving. 
Some  may  say  “My  ground  is  not  suitable  to  dry 
with  the  kilns  and  consume  my  smoke.”  I say 
they  effectually  can.  First  build  arches,  any 
number ; place  the  drying- floor  on  the  top  or  roof 
of  the  arches  ; under  the  arches  they  can  make 
warehouses,  shops,  or  use  them  for  any  purpose  re- 
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qoired.  In  conclusion,  I would  say,  in  consuming 
the  gases,  a 25-ton  kiln  takes  four  days  to  burn 
off ; whereas,  if  you  let  the  kiln  be  open  at  the 
chimney-top,  and  let  the  gases  escape  directly 
into  the  air  without  beiDg  destroyed,  the  kiln 
takes  but  forty-eight  hours.  Thus  you  simply 
require  six  kilns  to  do  the  work  of  four  ; but,  if  so, 
see  what  is  saved  by  doing  away  with  coke  ovens, 
and  effectually  consuming  the  gases,  so  that 
cement  works  really  shall  not  cause  a nuisance. 

Northflest.  W.  May. 


goohs  IJUmbtlr. 

Technological  Dictionary  ( English - German. 

French ).  By  A.  & L.  Tolhausen.  Leipzig: 

Tauohnitz.  London  : Sampson  Low  & Co. 

This  is  a triple  dictionary,  giving  the  equivalents, 
in  the  three  languages  indicated,  of  “ about 
76,000  technical  terms  and  locutions  employed  in 
arts,  trades,  and  industry  in  general.”  The  original 
editor  is  Herr  Alexander  Tolhausen,  translator 
to  the  Great  Seal  Patent  Office  ; and  the  book  is 
revised  by  Herr  Louis  Tolhausen,  French  Consul 
at  Leipzig.  To  those  who  have  much  to  do  with 
practical  books  in  different  languages,  or  work  in 
different  countries,  this  dictionary  should  be 
most  useful.  The  trouble  experienced  in  trans- 
lating descriptions  of  building  operations,  or  of 
mechanical  problems  and  processes,  out  of  a 
foreign  language,  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  ordinary  dictionaries  often  give  no  help  at  a 
critical  point,  as  this  class  of  subjects  brings  into 
use  so  many  purely  technical  expressions,  or 
arbitrary  meanings  attached  to  words,  which  a 
general  dictionary  of  the  language  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  take  account  of.  The  present 
volume  is  the  second  of  a series  devoted  to  the 
same  three  languages,  of  which  the  first  (French- 
German-English)  has  appeared,  and  the  third 
(German-French-English),  which  completes  the 
series,  is  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  The  labour  gone  through  in  compiling  a 
dictionary  of  this  kind  is,  as  may  be  supposed, 
very  considerable ; and  the  second  part  bears 
evidence,  as  far  as  such  a book  can  be  judged  of 
by  a general  examination,  of  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  edited.  A supplement  gives  such 
words  as  have  “ turned  up  ” while  the  work  was 
going  through  the  press,  and  a list  is  added  of 
errata,  “ unavoidable,”  as  the  editors  may  fairly 
say,  “ six  revisions  notwithstanding.”  The 
dictionary  ought  to  be  very  useful  to  many  in 
the  three  countries  whose  languages  it  com- 
prises. 


Uliscellaiua. 

Metropolitan  Drinking  Fountains.  — 

Under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, the  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Drinking  Fountains  Association  was  held  at 
Willis’s  Rooms.  Mr.  John  Lee,  F.R.G.S.,  read 
the  report,  which  stated  that  in  the  last  twelve 
months  the  committee  had  established  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  large  cattle- troughs  and  twenty- 
one  drinking  - fountains,  with  dog  - troughs 
attached.  They  had  also  taken  over  and  re- 
paired, and  in  some  cases  taken  down  and 
reconstructed,  eight  cattle-troughs  and  twenty, 
four  fountains,  which  had  been  put  up  by  private 
benevolence.  The  total  number  of  erections  at 
present  was  as  follows  : — 276  fountains  and  72 
large  cattle- troughs,  besides  199  small  troughs 
for  dogs  and  sheep,  the  fountains  extending  over 
an  area  of  more  than  300  square  miles.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  sooiety  the  foun- 
tains had  been  kept  running  all  through  the 
winter,  and  it  was  found  that  a very  large  num- 
ber of  animals  availed  themselves  of  the  water 
supplied  them.  The  noble  chairman  having 
briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  Cardinal  Manning 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  supported  by 
Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  and  Sir.  T.  F.  Buxton,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Memorial  Fountain  at  Wormhill. — Last 
week,  the  members  of  the  Phcenix  Lodge  of  St. 
Ann,  of  Buxton,  with  several  brethren  from  other 
lodges,  met  at  Wormhill,  to  assist  in  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  a fountain  to  the  memory  of 
James  Brindley,  the  engineer,  who  was  born  in 
the  parish,  at  Tunstead,  about  a mile  from  Worm- 
bill.  The  plans  show  a stone  structure  for  the 
springs  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  and  which, 
in  the  most  droughty  summers,  were  never  known 
to  fail.  The  architect  is  Bro.  Robert  Griggs,  of 
Gray’s-inn-square,  London. 


A Warning  as  to  Ladders. — Mr.  Danford 
ThomaB,  the  deputy-coroner,  held  an  inquest  at 
the  University  College  Hospital,  on  the  26th 
ult.,  on  the  body  of  William  Glass,  aged  forty- 
seven,  a painter,  of  7,  Clarence-road.  On  the 
22nd  ult.,  the  deceased  was  engaged  painting  the 
front  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Tavern,  Ferdi- 
nand-place,  and  ascended  nearly  to  the  top  of  a 
very  high  ladder,  fastened  his  paint-pot  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  held  on  to  the  ladder  with  his 
right  hand,  his  right  leg  being  twisted  round  the 
uprights.  He  reached  over  to  paint  at  the 
extreme  length  of  his  left  arm,  when  his  weight 
caused  the  ladder,  which  was  not  fastened  to 
the  top  parapet,  to  glide  sideways,  and  he  fell 
on  to  the  stones  below,  the  ladder  falling 
across  his  body.  The  jury  desired  to  express 
their  opinion  that  if  builders’  workmen  were 
to  take  the  usual  precautions  while  at  work, 
many  scaffold  and  window  accidents  would 
be  avoided,  it  having  come  to  their  knowledge 
that  this  was  the  third  inquest  held  on  builders’ 
workmen  in  Central  Middlesex  during  the  day, 
in  each  instance  families  being  plunged  into 
grief  through  the  carelessness  of  the  deceased 
men.  The  jurors  trusted  that  these  disasters,  if 
noticed  by  the  press,  would  act  as  a warning  to 
those  belonging  to  the  trade. 

Building  Operations  in  South]  Gray's- 
Close,  Edinburgh. — Extensive  clearances  of 
old  property  have  been  going  on  for  some  time 
past  in  South  Gray’s-close,  High-street,  with  the 
wholesome  result  of  adding  another  and  much- 
needed  lung  to  that  densely-populated  portion 
of  the  Old  Town.  What  was  a short  time  back 
a dark  and  narrow  close  has  by  these  operations 
been  almost  entirely  opened  up  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a respectable  modern  street.  The 
clergymen  of  St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  some  time  ago,  and  in  view  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Improvement  Trustees,  resolved  to 
pull  down  their  old  chapel-house, — formerly 
known  as  the  Earl  of  Selkirk’s  house, — and  build 
a new  one  on  a site  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  old  building,  and  partially  on  ground  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  from  the  Improvement 
Trustees.  The  plans  of  the  new  building,  which 
is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Morbam,  junior,  city 
superintendent  of  works,  and  are  in  the  old 
Scotch  style,  so  far  as  Mr.  Morham  thinks  it 
to  be  consistent  with  modern  notions  of  light 
and  air. 

Ventilation  on  Board  Cattle  Ships.— In  a 

very  fine  iron  screw  steamship,  Royal  Dane,  Capt. 
Webster,  recently  built  by  Messrs.  J.  Wigham 
Richardson  & Co.,  Neptune  Shipyard,  Low  Walker, 
on  the  Tyne,  for  the  Tyne  Steam  Shipping  Com- 
pany, and  intended  for  the  trade  between  New- 
castle and  Copenhagen,  arrangements  are  spe- 
cially made  for  the  cattle  trade,  the  company  to 
whose  order  she  has  been  built  having  contracted 
to  carry  from  Copenhagen  to  the  Tyne  no  less  than 
500  head  of  cattle  and  sheep  every  week  all  the 
year  round.  The  decks  upon  whioh  the  cattle  will 
be  berthed  are  lofty  and  spacious,  and  provision 
for  supplying  the  animals  with  fresh  air  has  been 
made  by  means  of  a large  number  of  ventilators, 
and  also  by  a double  hatchway,  through  which  a 
constant  current  will  be  maintained  from  one  end 
of  the  ship  to  the  other.  When  in  port,  ventila- 
tion will  be  provided  by  means  of  a steam-engine. 
The  latter  provision  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
deficiency  in  the  accommodation  at  present  pro. 
vided  at  Newcastle  Quay  for  the  landing  of 
cattle,  so  that  vessels  have  frequently  to  be  at 
the  quay  for  twelve  hour3  and  upwards  after 
arrival  before  they  can  discharge  their  cargoes. 

A Singular  Accident. — A few  weeks  ago 
an  accident  of  a very  serious  nature,  though  in 
itself  trivial,  occurred  to  Mr.  Poynor,  foreman 
of  the  engineering  department  of  Messrs.  Kirk 
& Parry,  Sleaford,  who,  in  crossing  the  chamber 
floor,  trod  upon  a needle  sticking  upright  in  the 
carpet,  which  penetrated  the  sole  of  his  foot. 
Dr.  Jaoobson  and  kDr.  Bissill  were  called  in,  but 
their  joint  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  a fatal 
termination  took  place  on  the  17th  ult.  Deceased 
was  greatly  respected ; he  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry  for  about 
twenty. two  years.  The  funeral  took  place  on 
the  19th  ult.,  and  was  attended  by  eighty  of  his 
fellow  workmen,  headed  by  Messrs.  Kirk,  Parry, 
and  Kiught. 

The  Westminster  Aquarium.  — We  are 

told  that  nearly  five  millions  of  bricks  have 
been  used  in  this  building,  the  greater  part  of 
them  having  been  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Wise- 
( man,  of  Southwark. 


The  Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  . 
Newbury. — On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  ult.  the  t 
Town  Council  selected  the  design  of  Mr.  James  | 
H.  Money,  of  Speenhamland,  which  was  recom-  l 
mended  by  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  the  County  Sur-  L 
veyor,  whose  opinion  upon  the  various  designs  j 
had  been  solicited.  The  new  buildings  will  cover  • 
the  site  of  the  present  public  offices  adjoining  f 
the  Town-hall,  and  also  that  of  the  houses  now  • 
occupied  by  Mr.  H.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Perry.  Mr.  ; 
Money’s  plan  comprises  a frontage  of  about  ; 
80  ft.  The  ground-floor  arrangements  consist  of  ) 
a police-court,  37  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  an  elevation  to  t 
the  Market-place.  In  connexion  with  the  court  p 
there  will  be  a separate  entrance  for  the  public,  l 
a waiting-room  for  witnesses,  15  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
a magistrates’  retiring-room,  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  6 in.  j 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  Town-hall  will  be  6 
through  a porch  in  the  tower,  opening  into  a u 
vestibule  and  grand  staircase.  On  the  fir3t-floor  t 
will  be  a council-chamber,  37  ft.  by  27  ft.,  with  d 
retiring  and  committee-rooms,  most  conveniently  i| 
placed  ; and  the  new  approaches  and  rooms  con- 
nected with  the  Town-hall. 

A Spire  struck  by  Liglitning. — The  i: 
shattered  condition  of  the  spire  of  West  Eud  I; 
Church,  Southampton,  struck  by  lightning  a h 
fortnight  since,  has  attracted  large  numbers  of  j 
persons  to  inspect  it,  and  wonder  has  been  | 
expressed  at  the  destructive  power  of  the  electric  U 
fluid.  There  is  little  doubt  that  had  the  spire  I 
been  provided  with  a conductor  the  catastrophe  i 
would  not  have  happened.  A meeting,  to  con-  | 
aider  the  condition  of  the  fabric,  was  held  at  the  j| 
National  Schools,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  the  incum-  i 
bent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hatherell,  in  the  chair,  when  | 
it  was  resolved  that  the  spire  be  taken  down  ; | 
that  the  general  urgent  repairs  to  the  church  I 
be  executed ; and  that  a temporary  roof  be  placed  | 
on  the  tower,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  150Z.  Mr.  1| 
Colson  is  the  architect,  whose  estimate  for  the  Jj 
thorough  repair  of  the  church  is  452Z. 

The  Princess  Mary's  Village  Homes. — " 
The  26th  of  June  was  a great  day  at  the  Princess  | 
Mary’s  Village  Homes,  Addlestono,  Surrey.  J 
Two  new  homes  were  opened,  and  two  founda-  U 
tion.stones  were  laid.  The  institution,  which  is  i| 
an  offshoot  of  the  Prison  Mission,  has  been  esta-  U 
blished  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  train-  j] 
ing  in  virtuous  living  female  children  of  persons  » 
in  penal  servitude,  and  other  girls  who  are  sent 
to  it  either  under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  or  ikl 
as  voluntary  pupils.  It  is  conducted  on  the 
cottage  system.  In  eaoh  cottage  or  “ home,”  as  B 
it  is  called,  there  are  about  ten  children  and  a 
“mother”  who  has  the  charge  of  them.  There  it] 
is  also  a school  building  which  Berves,  besides,  la 
for  a place  of  worship  ; but  the  present  accom-  h 
modation  being  insufficient,  and  contributions  i! 
towards  the  cost  having  been  made,  it  has  been  j 
determined  to  build  an  additional  wing. 

Floods  in  France.  — The  continued  heavy  ; 
rain  has  caused  disastrous  effects  in  many  parts  ■ 
of  France.  At  Toulouse  the  Garonne  flooded  the  i| 
quarters  of  St.  Cyprien,  Port  Garaud,  and  Tonnis.  il 
The  bridge  of  St.  Pierre,  leading  to  the  arsenal,  ; 
and  the  suspension  bridge  of  St.  Michel  have  ■ 
been  carried  away,  while  the  bridge  of  Empalot  tj 
is  reported  as  being  in  danger.  The  floating 
baths  and  wash-houses  have  been  destroyed,  and  1 
many  houses  have  fallen  and  are  falling.  The  ill 
hospitals  of  Maison  Dieu  and  La  Grave  have 
been  evacuated,  and  the  railway  service  on  the  i! 
line  between  Foix  and  Montrejeau  has  been;i 
stopped.  The  damage  done  is  immense,  andr 
most  of  the  houses  in  the  Quartier  St.  Cyprien  jl 
are  destroyed.  At  Verdun,  in  the  Department  (| 
of  Air&ge,  more  than  fifty  houses  have  fallen.  , 
Morris’s  Measuring  Instrument. — This  I 
ingenious  instrument  is  intended  to  perform  'i 
those  services  for  which  the  measuring  tape  is 
now  employed,  with  the  advantages  that  it  doesi; 
not  necessitate  the  employment  of  two  persons,  !! 
and  that  it  registers  to  100  ft.  instead  of  66  ft.  I 
The  instrument  has  the  appearance  of  a watch,  m 
and,  to  use  it,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  advance  the  il 
wheel  along  the  surface  to  be  measured,  whenn! 
the  large  hand  will  indicate  the  inches  and  frac-i  . 
tion  of  an  inch,  the  smaller  hand  the  feet,  and 
the  third  hand  the  tens  of  feet.  We  quite  agree 
with  the  inventor  that  Morris’s  measuring  in- 
strument will  be  especially  useful  to  builders, n 
timber  merchants,  and  upholsterers. 

Assistant  Draughtsman,  Director  of 
Works  Department,  War  Office,  London.— 
Mr.  John  Michelen  Rogers  has  been  appointed  to 
this  office.  He  has  practised  as  an  architect  in' 
Bristol,  and  was  formerly  a pupil  of  Messrs.  Pope,: 
Bindon,  & Clark  (now  Pope  & Son). 
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Opening'  of  the  Swansea  Corn  and  Flour 
(tores  and  Bonded  Warehouses.  — The 

pening  of  the  spacious  premises  situated  in 
iittle  Wind-street,  Swansea,  known  as  the 
Swansea  Corn  and  Flour  Stores  and  Bonded 
Warehouses,  just  erected  for  Messrs.  B.  R. 
larvey  & Fish,  will  prove  of  importance  to  the 
rade  of  the  town  and  port.  The  new  buildings 
onsist  of  five  stories,  with  spacious  lofts, 
apable  of  holding  immense  stores  of  flour  and 
orn,  whilst  the  equally  spacious  cellars  under- 
teath  will  be  utilised  as  bonded  warehouses,  for 
rineB  and  spirits.  The  architect  was  the  Rev. 
’homas  Thomas  ; and  the  builder,  Mr.  ThomaB 
tees. 

The  New  Opera  House.— Mr.  Boord  gave 
lotice,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  last  week,  on 
lehalf  of  Colonel  BereBford,  that  on  July  23rd  he 
ronld  call  attention  to  the  intended  encroach- 
aent  on  the  Thames  Embankment  by  the  erection 
£ the  New  Opera  House,  and  would  move, — 

[ That,  in  allowing  the  building  frontage  on  the 
i'hames  Embankment  to  be  advanced  within 
!0  ft.  of  the  roadway,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  is  acting  in  contravention  of  the  policy 
ntended  to  be  affirmed  by  the  resolution  of  this 
louse  of  the  8th  of  July,  1870,  whereby  the 
Dmbankment  was  seoured  as  an  open  space  for 
he  use  of  the  people.” 

Sale  of  an  Ancient  House  in  Dumfries. — 

[he  venerable  building  in  South  Queensberry- 
itreet,  Dumfries,  known  as  the  “ Amisfield 
jodging,”  has  been  Bold  to  the  Co  operative 
Store  Company — one  of  the  tenants — for  7501. 
rhe  company  intends  to  erect  on  the  site  a new 
Raiding,  from  plans  by  Messis.  A.  Crombie  & 
Ion,  architects.  The  Amisfield  Lodging  is 
learly  the  last  of  the  remaining  town  houses 
vhich  the  knights  and  leBser  barons  of  the 
louth-west  Border  had  in  Dumfries,  and  in  the 
lixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  a resi- 
lence of  the  Charterises  of  Amisfield,  whose 
incient  tower  is  Btill  in  fair  preservation  five 
niles  north-east  of  Dumfries. 

The  West  Cliff  Improvement  Scheme, 
iVhitby. — A meeting  of  the  committee  selected 
,o  manage  the  preliminary  matters  in  relation  to 
his  scheme  was  held  on  the  22nd  ult.  Though 
10  canvass  of  the  town  has  been  made,  and  no 
irospectus  issued,  2,0001.  have  already  been 
guaranteed,  independently  of  Sir  George  Elliot’s 
lubscription  of  7,5001.  The  amended  scheme, 
vhich  Sir  George  Elliot  has  himself  proposed, 
lonsists  of  removing  the  site  of  the  proposed 
jompany’s  gardens  and  hall  to  the  extreme 
vestern  boundary  of  the  estate,  which  is  next  to 
Vrgyle-road  or  Cinder-lane.  In  this  scheme 
here  is  obtained  a grand  terraoe  of  some  430  ft. 
n length  by  120  ft.  in  depth. 

Caution  to  the  Builders  of  Stands. — 
Duncan  Brown,  the  lessee  of  the  Rutherglen- 
aridge  Recreation  Grounds,  near  Glasgow,  where 
>n  the  opening  day  the  grand  stand  fell,  causing 
larious  injuries  to  a largo  number  of  its  occu- 
Jants,  was  tried  before  the  sheriff  and  jury  at 
Glasgow,  on  a charge  of  culpable  recklessness 
md  neglect  of  duty.  The  allegation  c f the  public 
prosecutor  was  that  the  stand  was  constructed 
)f  unsound  material,  and  not  in  a substantial 
nanner.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  guilty, 
md  Brown  was  sentenced  to  four  months’  im- 
>risonment. 

St.  James’s  Hall  Company. — On  Saturday 
ivening  in  last  week  the  St.  James’s  Hall  Com- 
)any  entertained  at  dinner  the  contractors,  fore- 
nen,  and  workmen  employed  by  them  in  erecting 
he  additions  which  are  being  made  to  the  hall, 
md  which  comprise  a handsome  frontage  in 
Piccadilly,  a restaurant,  and  a suite  of  dining, 
■ooms.  Mr.  John  M.  Howard,  C.E., — under 
vhose  superintendence  the  works  are  being 
ixecuted  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Emden,  archi- 
;ect, — occupied  the  chair;  and  Mr.  Bowes,  as 
■epresentative  of  Messrs.  Lucas,  the  contractors, 
vas  vice-chairman. 

Increase  in  the  Price  of  Slating. — Archi- 
tects and  contractors  will  have  reason  for  the 
uture  to  substitute  tiles,  zinc,  or  even  lead,  for 
•oofing  if  slates  are  to  run  up  month  after  month 
n price.  At  a recent  meeting  of  a number  of 
naster  Blaters  of  the  North  of  England,  held  at 
he  Queen’s  Hotel,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees,  it 
vas  unanimously  resolved  to  advance  the  price 
>f  Blating  5 per  cent,  on  account  of  the  advance 
n the  prices  of  slate  at  the  quarries. 

GlanviHes  Wootton  Church. — The  esti- 
nated  expense  for  restoring  this  church,  exclusive 
)f  the  chancel,  is  8501.  Mr.  Dale  is  restoring  the 
Glanville  chantry  at  his  own  expense. 


Keble  College.— Two  persons  who  do  not 
wish  their  names  to  be  known  have  offered  to 
the  Warden  and  Council  of  Keble  College  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  library  and  hall,  which 
will  probably  not  fall  short  of  26,0001.  The 
chapel  built  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Gibbs  will  be 
opened  on  St.  Mark’s  Day,  1876,  the  birthday  of 
Mr.  Keble,  and  exactly  ten  years  since  the  plan 
of  the  college  was  put  on  foot.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  rooms  for  undergraduates  have  been 
built,  and  the  success  of  the  college  in  the  sohools 
has  exceeded  the  anticipations  of  its  warmest 
friends. — Church  Herald. 

Tlie  Chichester  Waterworks.  — Messrs. 
Hassell  & Co.,  of  Felixstowe,  Ipswich,  the  con. 
tractors  for  the  Chichester  Waterworks,  have 
been  compelled  to  suspend  payment,  and  have 
filed  a petition  for  the  liquidation  of  their  affairs. 
It  is  said  that  the  liabilities  of  the  firm  are  sworn 
at  3,0001.,  and  the  assets  at  6,0001.,  exclusive  of 
a claim  of  13,5001.  due  to  them  for  materials 
supplied  and  breach  of  their  Orwell  Railway  and 
Pier  contract,  a contract  on  which  they  were 
for  some  time  engaged  and  which  has  resulted 
in  litigation. 

Opening  of  a New  Wesleyan  Chapel  at 
Low  Spennymoor. — On  the  23rd  ult.,  a chapel 
erected  by  the  Wesleyan  body  of  Spennymoor  was 
opened  for  public  worship.  The  new  edifice  ad- 
joins the  Wesleyan  day  schools  at  Low  Spenny- 
moor, and  is  built  of  Btone  blockers  from  the 
Tow  Law  Quarries,  the  stone  having  been  given 
by  the  Weardale  Iron  and  Coal  Company.  The 
building  is  of  “semi-Gothic  architecture.”  Ac- 
commodation  has  been  provided  for  700  people. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  2,0001. 

Monuments  for  Sarawak. — The  Sarawak 
Gazette  of  January  5th,  says  : — “ Two  monu- 
ments arrived  by  the  last  steamer  : one  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  Astana  grounds,  to  the  memory 
of  the  children  of  their  Highnesses  the  Rajah  and 
Ranee ; the  other  to  be  placed  in  the  European 
cemetery,  over  the  grave  of  the  late  resident,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Skelton.  The  monuments  are  of 
white  Sicilian  marble,  and  of  choice  workman- 
ship. They  are  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tyley,  senior,  of 
Bristol.” 

Workmen’s  Club  Journal. — The  Council 
of  the  Club  Union  have  established  a special  organ 
for  the  publication  of  information,  suggestions, 
facts,  and  experiences.  It  is  intended  to  contain 
information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  detail 
of  club  management,  such  as  the  recreation, 
amusements,  literary  and  scientific  pursuits  of 
its  members,  as  well  as  on  subjects  connected 
with  various  organisations  for  the  improvement 
of  their  social  position. 

Enlargement  of  Fislierton  Church,  Salis- 
bury.— The  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a new 
north  aisle,  porch,  &o.,  to  this  churoh  have  been 
sent  in.  The  lowest  amounted  to  1,8062.,  and 
adding  to  this  for  extras  (viz.,  pulpit,  desk, 
lectern,  gas  fittings,  repair  of  organ,  Communion 
cloth  for  table,  &o.),  the  Bum  of  5001.,  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  improvements  will  not  be  less  than 
2,3002. 

A Memorial  Cross  at  Holy  Rood  Church, 
Southampton. — A brass  cross — provided  by 
Messrs.  Lankester,  has  been  set  in  the  pave- 
ment, opposite  the  south  door  of  Holy  Rood 
Church,  to  permanently  mark  the  spot  where  the 
large  stone  ball  fell  from  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  tower  among  a crowd  of  people,  without 
injuring  any  one,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  Hartley  Institution. 

Buxton  Shakspeare  Hotel. — This  hotel  has 
been  purchased  by  a company,  at  a cost,  it  is 
stated,  of  10,7302.  for  the  lease  of  fifty-one  years 
and  the  goodwill;  4,5001.  for  fixtures,  furniture, 
carriages,  and  horses  ; 2,0002.  for  stock  in  cellar ; 
5002.  for  cigars.  The  whole  of  the  valuations 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Brittain,  of  Fair- 
field,  for  both  sides,  and  the  valuations  have 
been  accepted  without  challenge. 

Skating  Rink  and  Recreation  Ground 
for  Swansea. — A new  skating  rink  and  recrea- 
tion ground  has  been  opened  at  Swansea  during 
the  past  week.  It  is  situate  at  St.  Helen’s,  in  a 
beautiful  spot  overlooking  the  bay.  The  skating 
rink  is  composed  of  French  asphalte,  smooth  and 
glassy.  This  latter  is  the  design  and  work  of 
Messrs.  Bradshaw  & Co.,  of  Totterdown,  Bristol. 

Paving  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard. — The  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers,  at  their  meeting  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  resolved  to  pave  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  carriageway  on  the  south  and  east 
sides  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  with  wood,  at  an 
estimated  coBt  of  2,1052. 


The  New  Cemetery  at  Evesham.  — The 

Church  portion  of  the  new  cemetery  was  conse- 
crated on  the  25th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. The  chapels,  which  are  in  the  geo- 
'metrical  Btyle,  are  built  with  local  stone,  with 
Red  Bromsgrove  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
cost  is  about  2,5002.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Sansome  & Lunn,  Birmingham,  The  builder  is 
Mr.  Alfred  Espley,  Evesham. 

The  new  Church  at  Awbridge,  near 
Romsey. — The  first  step  towards  the  erection  of 
this  edifice  was  taken  on  the  21st  ult.,  when  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Tragett,  assisted  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  J.  Colson,  of  Winchester,  set  out  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building,  the  first  plug  being  driven 
by  Mr.  Tragett,  and  the  works  have  now  been 
commenced.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  John  Crook,  of  Northam,  Southampton. 

The  New  Road  across  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

The  model  showing  the  proposed  approach  to 
Grosvenor.  place  by  a sunken  road  to  be  carried 
under  Piccadilly  and  the  Green  Park  from 
Hamilton-place  is  now  on  view  at  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  stated  that  the  road  is  to  be 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  two  carriages  abreast, 
with  side-walks  for  foot-passengers. 

Gymnasium  at  Bradford  Grammar 
School. — A spacious  gymnasium,  erected  in 
connexion  with  the  newly-organised  Bradford 
Grammar  School,  was  formally  opened  last  week 
by  the  Mayor  of  Bradford  (Mr.  H.  Mitchell). 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, at  a cost  of  nearly  3,0002. 

Bricklayers’  Wages,  Middlesbrough. — 

The  Middlesbrough  bricklayers  have  sent  in  a 
notice  to  their  employers  demanding  3e.  per  week 
increase  of  wages,  and  a reduction  of  hours.  The 
men  now  commence  work  at  six,  but  propose  to 
commence  at  half -past  six.  The  demand  will  be 
a serious  matter  for  contractors  to  deal  with. 

Fire  near  Gateshead-on-Tyne. — On  the 

25th  ult.  a fire  broke  out  on  the  extensive  pre- 
mises at  Dunston,  near  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Palmer,  Hall,  & Co.,  con- 
sisting of  saw-mills,  timber-yard  heavily  stocked, 
and  other  buildings.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
loss  will  exceed  20,0002. 

Clos worth  Church. — The  nave  of  the  church 
is  to  be  restored,  at  a cost  of  about  8002.  The 
plans  for  the  restoration  were  furnished  from  the 
office  of  Mr.  H.  Parsons,  Viscount  Portman’s 
estate  agent,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  out 
under  his  direction.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  F. 
Cox,  of  Yeovil. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  last  three  months  of 
1 honorary  member,  12  members,  40  associates, 
and  20  students,  the  numbers  of  these  several 
olasses  being  now  16,  832,  1,463,  and  333, — 
making  together  2,644  of  all  grades. 

Foundation-stone  Laying  at  Wingate. — 
The  populous  place  of  Wingate,  midway  from 
Durham  to  Hartlepool,  was  the  centre  of  great 
attraction  on  Saturday  last,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
foundation-stone  laying  for  a Workmen’s  Literary 
Institute. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — The  seventeenth  session  of  this 
Society  was  brought  to  a successful  termination 
by  a conversazione , held  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  on  June  24th. 

Opening  of  a New  Unitarian  Chapel  at 
Glossop. — A Unitarian  Chapel,  erected  at  the 
sole  cost  of  Mr.  E.  Potter,  of  the  Dinting  Print 
Works,  Glossop  (late  M.P.  for  Carlisle),  was 
opened  at  Glossop  on  the  19th  ult. 

Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Labouring  Classes.  — The  thirty-first 
annual  meeting  of  this  Sooiety  was  held  on  the 
24th  ult.  We  may  give  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  our  next. 

Sanitary  Inspector  of  Lichfield. — We  are 
informed  that  Mr.  E.  Coxell,  inspector  for  the 
Worcester  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  has  been 
appointed  sanitary  inspector  to  the  city  of  Lich- 
field, at  a salary  of  1502.  per  annum. 

Penzance  Reservoirs. — The  tender  of  Mr. 
William  Robbins,  of  Penzance,  to  execute  the 
improvements  to  the  reservoirs  of  that  town  for 
4,5002.,  has  been  accepted  by  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority. 

Architectural  Association. — The  closing 
general  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  when 
a paper  on  the  “ Decoration  of  Churches”  was 
read.  We  reserve  our  report. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a church  at  Awbridg 
Hants.  Mr.  John  Colson,  architect. 

J.  B.  Colson  :— 

Htainer  & Sons 

Oodbolt 


Barnes 

Maklin  

Newman 

Crook  (accepted), 
White 


e,  near  Romscy, 
Quantities  by  Mr. 

£1,7  46  0 0 
3,050  0 0 
2,653  0 0 
2, GO)  0 0 
2,431  0 0 
2.H9S  0 0 
2,250  0 0 
2,190  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Black  Horse  Tavern,  6,  Rathbonc- 
place,  Oxford-street,  London,  lor  Mr.  E.  C.  White. 
Jlr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect:  — 


Perkins  . £163  0 0 

Burninghmn  & Co 161  0 0 

Rabey  & Son 153  o 0 

Blott  (accepted)  140  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  offices,  10,  Idol-lane, 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstau-in-the-East : — 

Peto  Brothers  £1,629  0 0 

Longuiire  k Burge 1,595  0 0 

Foster 1,655  0 0 

Wood  1,646  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers  1,532  0 0 

Bankes  1,500  0 0 

Brass  1,457  0 0 

Heath 1,445  0 0 

Bayes  k Ratnage 1,413  0 0 

Potter 1,410  0 0 

Ellis 1,259  0 0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  painting,  &o.,  to  premises,  43, 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  for  Mr.  P.  D.  Kain : — 

Johnson  & Co.  (accepted) £275  0 0 


For  Wesleyan  Schools,  St.  Peter’ s-street,  Tiverton. 
Mr.  Amos  Crisford,  architect.  Quantities  by^Mr.  R.  Car- 


penter : — 

Hamlin  £947  6 6 

Grater  & Pylo  800  0 0 

Williams  783  7 10 

Stratford  729  10  0 

Cole,  Willis,  & Pratt  (accepted)...  721  5 8 


For  rebuilding  a warehouse,  Aldermanbury,  City.  Mr. 
Herbert  Ford,  architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Bostel £1,197  0 0 

Sharn-.au 1,145  17  8 

Boyce  1,011  0 0 

Crabb  1,002  0 0 


For  sundry  alterations  and  new  shop-front  at  185, 
Blackfriars-road.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Morf'ee  : — 

Alteration.  Shop-front. 


Blott 

Woodward 
Langmead  & Way. 
Bayes  & Rummage 

Lawrance  

Tarrant  

Outhwaite  & Son  . 


£725  £150 

650  165 

639  175 

645  155 

631  169 

617  153 

623  138 


For  new  buildings  for  the  Estates  Association,  Limited, 
on  land  in  rear  of  Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton-street. 
Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect 


Rider  & Son  

£110,260 

0 

0 

Lucas  Brothers. 

108,595 

0 

0 

Macey 

197,775 

0 

0 

Brass  

104,434 

0 

0 

Ashby  Brothers  

103,295 

0 

0 

Trollope  & Sons  

102,059 

0 

0 

Scrivener  k White 

100,530 

0 

0 

Ennor  

99,332 

0 

0 

Sewell  & Son 

99,621 

0 

0 

Simpson  & Son 

98,786 

0 

0 

Ashby  k Hornor 

96,483 

0 

0 

Killby 

94,198 

0 

0 

For  alterations  to  the  Station  Hotel,  Camberwell  New- 
road,  for  Mr.  Simms.  Mr.  George  Treacher,  architect: — 

Andrews £369  0 0 

Batley  (accepted)  318  0 0 

Simpson  (too  late). 


For  alterations  to  the  Raymond  Arms,  Jamaica-level : — 
Day  (accepted)  £160  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Trevor  Music-hall,  Knightsbridge, 
exclusive  of  glass  work  aud  pewtering,  for  Mr.  E.  G. 
Chapman.  Mr.  George  Treacher,  architect : — 

Day  (accepted) £1,050  0 0 


For  tavern,  Jewin-street,  City.  Messrs.  Herbert  Ford 
& R.  Lempriere  Hesketb,  architects 
Kirk  & Randall  


Sroale  . 

Adamson  & 8ons  .... 

Lawrence  

Killby  

Scrivener  & Wbito  . 

Perry  & Co 

Brass  

Ashby  Brothers  .... 
Merritt  & Ashby  .... 

Downs  A Co 

Crabb  (accepted) .... 


..  £5,421  0 
,.  5,166  10 
..  6,125  0 
..  6,121  0 
..  6,109  0 
..  5,035  0 
..  6,077  0 
..  4,965  0 
..  4,899  0 


For  new  whiting  manufactory  at  St.  John’s  Wharf* 
Surrey  Canal,  for  Mr.  Bewlay.  Mr.  George  Treacher* 


architect : — 

Thompson...., £622  0 0 

Palmer  699  0 0 

Smith 493  0 0 

Deavin  (accepted)  415  0 0 


For  new  club-room  at  the  Lord  Hill  Tavern,  Peckham, 
for  Mr.  Lewis  Wakely.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect : — 

Cooper  £328  0 0 

Shapley  310  0 0 

Terry  287  12  0 

Willea 268  0 0 


For  two  warehouses  in  Hamsell-street  and  Jewin-street, 
City,  E.C.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect  : — 

For  rebuilding  the  main  building  of  the  Lord  Hill 
Tavern,  for  Mr.  Wakely.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect  : — 

Ashby  Brothers  6,097  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 5,011  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  4.936  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  4,876  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  . 4,815  0 0 

Lawrence  4,807  0 0 

Killby  4,798  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  4,782  0 0 

Batley ) ’ 1 59  0 0 

Macey 1,075  0 0 

Palmer  (accepted)  1,025  0 0 

For  new  tavern,  Mayall-road,  Brixton,  for  Mr.  E.  G. 
Chapman.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect 

Macey  (accepted)  £1,500  0 0 

Bar  Fittings .* 

Downs  & Co 4,620  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 4,4*5  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Brewery,  Lower  Nor- 
wood. Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Wallis £935  0 0 

ward  868  0 0 

Bartwell 789  0 0 

Nigbtiogale  765  0 0 

* Exclusive  of  glass  and  pewtering. 

For  new  bar  fittings,  exclusive  of  glass  and  pewtering, 
to  the  Red, Cow  Tavern,  Mile-end-road,  for  Mr.  A.  BilliDg- 
hurst.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect  : — 

Macey £347  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Dolphin,  Whitechapel-road,  for 
Mr.  Wm.  Woolley.  Mr.  Treacher,  architect  . - 

Steed  £297  0 0 

McLachlao  & Son  (accepted)  720  0 0 

Hunt  246  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  (accepted) 217  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Seaford  House,  Seaford,  Sussex, for  Mrs. 
Holland.  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  architect  : — 

Cheeseman  & Co £3,280  0 0 

Moreling  3 093  0 0 

Kerry  3,059  0 0 

v«dler 2,994  0 0 

For  new  bar  fittings  to  the  Sir  William  Gomm  Tavern, 
Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  Scotts.  Mr.  George  Treacher, 
architect:— 

Macey £350  0 0 

Day  (accepted)  276  0 0 

For  new  schools  at  Garndiffaith,  for  the  Trevethin  School 
Board,  Monmouthshire.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  archi- 
tect : — 

Stephens  & Bastow £3,312  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Lilliput  Hall  Tavern,  Jamaica-road, 
Bermondsey,  lor  Mr.  E.  Goodman.  Mr.  G.  Treacher, 
architect : — 

Lugg  £697  0 0 

Palmer  475  0 0 

Batley  (accepted)  445  0 6 

Jones  2,697  0 0 

Burgoyne  2,670  0 0 

Williams  & Sons  (accepted) 2,599  0 0 

For  erecting  warehouse  buildings,  White  norse-lane 
and  Friendly. place,  Mile-endOld  Town,  for  Mr.  Stapletou. 
Messrs.  H.  S.  & C.  A.  Legg,  architects-  — 

£earle £1,055  0 0 

Hunt  R81  0 0 

Bar  Fittings. 

Batley  (accepted)  255  0 0 

For  erecting  Infants’  School  and  teachers’  residence,  at 
Patcham,  for  the  Patcham  School  Board.  Mr.  G.  Tuppen, 
architect  : — 

Dancy £930  0 0 

Patching  k Webber  900  0 0 

Lockyer  (accepted)  855  0 0 

81.11.. 850  0 0 

A **  873  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  (accepted)  ...  820  0 0 

For  constructing  about  1,310  ft.  run  of  12-in.  pipe,  and 
30  ft.  run  of  3 ft.  9 in.  by  2 ft.  6 in.  brick  sewers,  in  the 
Mall  and  Mall-road,  Hammersmith,  for  the  Fulham 
District  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  AlfredC.  Bean,  engineer. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Ai  red  J.  Beau  : — 

Thompson £570  0 0 

Chapel  550  0 0 

Wilson  - 643  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  (accepted)  196  10  0 

Wigmore  475  0 0 

For  schools  ffnd  master's  residence,  at  Lane-end,  for  the 

Cheriton  School  Board.  Mr.  T.  Stopher,  architect  : 

Fielder  k Son  £875  0 0 

Jacob  & Marsh 860  0 0 

l’uzey 610  0 0 

Crook  (accepted)..... 769  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Chos.  L.,  Paris  (we  abalt  be  glad  to  receive  article).— R.  C.  G.  (we 
are  not  able  to  look  back).— N.  W.  (Mr.  Robert  Slepbeusou  was  the 
engineer.  Letter  as  to  Letter  Boxes  declined). — R.  E.  1’.  — R.  M.  F. — 

C.  B.  A. — J.  L.-J.  11. -R.  C.-E.  R.-F.  H.— R.  M.  F.-A.  IV.- 
W.  P.  M. — Artisans'  Dwelling  Society.— J.  H.— J.  B.— S.  A L.— 
J.  A H.  Prof.  H.  L.— S.  V.  M.— F.  H E A.  L O.  ,T.  R.  J (J 

R.  M.  B.  (uext  week).— S.  O.  (next  week).— F.  N.  (next  week).— 
E.  P-.  S.  E.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  mnst  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
, public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

CHARGES  FOR 

“ 'yy  ANTED  ” ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situations  I Situation* 
Wanted.  Vacant. 

Bix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  5s.  6d.  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0s.  fid.  | 0a.  fid. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BTTTLDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
ia  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
Payable  in  A dvance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  snm  i 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLA8  FOURDRINIER. 


Advertisements  ca/nnot  be  received  for  the  cv/rrent 
week’s  issue  later  them  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

625”  NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  8fc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other  i 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher” 
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London  Streets  and  their 
Travellers. 


F the  total  length  of  the 
London  streets  (2,500 
miles)  is  astonishing, 
the  gross  amount  of 
traffic  continually  going 
on  in  them  is  absolutely 
astounding ; and,  even 
so,  if  the  attempt  to  form 
a concrete  conception  of 
the  aggregate  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  the 
metropolis  somewhat 
confuses  the  mind,  the 
endeavour  to  frame  to 
ourselves  an  idea  of  the 
collective  crowd  of  their 
inhabitants  positively 
confounds  it. 

The  entire  number  of 
houses  (“inhabited,  un. 
inhabited,  and  build- 
ing  ”)  which  at  the  time 
of  taking  the  last  census, 
were  concentrated  within 
he  117  J square  miles  forming  the  area  of 
' London  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,” 
mounted  to  rather  more  than  455,000;  so 
hat,  adding  tho  average  annual  rate  of  domi- 
iliary  increase  (7,500),  there  must  be  now 
ome  30,000  more,  or  485,000  dwellings  alto- 
ether.  Hence,  wo  shall  be  not  very  wide 
f the  truth  if  we  say  that,  in  round  num- 
erB,  tho  metropolitan  houses  at  the  present 
ime  amount  to  nearly  half  a million;  and  that 
hey  are  consequently  sufficient,  with  an  average 
rontage  of  five  yards,  to  form,  as  has  been 
Iready  shown,  one  continuous  row  of  buildings 
ight  round  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
land’s  End  to  John  o’Groat’s  (600  miles),  from 
ohn  o’Groat’s  to  the  North  Foreland  (540  miles), 
nd  from  the  North  Foreland  back  again  to  the 
and  s Eud  (320  miles)  = 1,460  miles  altogether, 
ow,  according  to  the  same  Government  autho- 
ty,  the  population  of  the  metropolis  was  a 
■action  more  than  two  millions  and  three- 
aarters of  “persons”  in  1861, and  a little  above 
iree  millions  and  a quarter  in  1871 ; and, 
lerefore  (the  rate  of  increase  being  about  half 
million  per  decenniad),  the  number  of  people 
: present  located  within  its  legal  boundaries! 
ay  be  taken  in  round  numbers,  at  three 
illions  and  a half  of  males  and  females  in  the 
jgregato. 

But  who  can  have  an  adequate  notion  of  three 
id  a half  millions  of  souls  “in  the  lump”? 
ome  ingenious  savant,  with  a considerable 
nount  of  spare  time  on  his  hands,  and  no  end 
patience  in  his  constitution,  has  counted  the 
imber  of  distinct  ova  in  the  milt  of  a codfish ; 
hers  have  summed  up  how  many  millions  of 
>res  there  are  in  the  hundreds  of  square  inches 
epidermis  which  go  to  make  up  the  human 
:in ; others,  again,  of  an  egotistic  turn,  have  | 


reokoned  the  gross  number  of  i’ s contained  in  the  j portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of 
Bible ; whilst  others,  maybe,  have  gone  so  far  as  people  located  in  the  metropolis  is  about  one- 


to  estimate  even  the  collective  motes  in  a oubio 
foot  of  sunbeam.  But,  surely,  all  this  is  the  very 
delirium  tremens  of  statistical  intoxication.  The 
sense  of  magnitude  and  number  is  merely  rela. 
tive : an  elephant  is  but  a tiny  sucking-pig  in 
comparison  with  a mammoth ; even  as  the 
myriads  of  decomposing  animalcules,  which  are 
said  to  give  rise  to  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea  on  a summer’s  night,  are  little  more  than  a 
knot  of  fireflies  in  proportion  to  the  infinity  of 
Suns  composing  the  “star-dust”  whioh  be- 
spangles  tho  Milky  Way.  Let  us,  then,  give 
over  graspiD g at  the  flimsy  shadow  of  large 
numbers,  and  endeavour  to  seize  the  substance 
of  solid  facts  whioh  are  more  readily  compre- 
hensible by  the  mind. 

Well,  the  population  of  London  is  the  1.210th 
part  of  that  of  the  entire  world  ! (whioh  Balbi, 
in  his  “ Bilancia  Politica  del  Globo,”  estimates 
at  about  736 J millions  of  individuals);  it  is 
moreover,  according  to  the  data  of  the  same 
authority,  1-lllth  of  all  the  people  in  Asia, 
1.65th  of  all  those  in  Europe,  l-17th  of  all 
Africa,  and  just  about  1-llth  of  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  enormous  continent  of  North 
and  South  America;  whilst  it  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  treble  the  whole  of  the  persons  in  the 
whole  of  Australia.  Further,  there  are  close 
upon  the  same  number  of  individuals  in  the 
metropolis  as  there  are  in  the  entire  Nether- 
lands, almost  half  as  many  again  as  in  the 
aggregate  Republic  of  Switzerland,  and  rather 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark.* 

Such,  then,  is  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
proper,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  territories. 
Let  us  now  regard  it  relatively  to  that  of  other 
cities.  Well,  London  is  nearly  twice  as  thickly 
peopled  as  Pekin  (which  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  densely  populated  capitals  in  the 
world)  ; but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains 
almost  thrice  as  many  persons  as  Jeddo,  and 
just  treble  the  cumber  of  maleB  and  females  that 
are  located  in  Paris ; more  than  four  times  as  many 
as  there  are  in  New  York ; nearly  seven  times  as 
many  as  St.  Petersburg  ; eight  times  as  many  as 
Vienna,  Madrid,  or  Berlin  ; nine  times  as  many 
as  Naples,  Caloutta,  Moscow,  or  Lyons ; thirteen 
times  as  many  as  Lisbon,  Grand  Cairo,  Amster- 
dam, or  Marseilles ; not  less  than  twenty  times 
as  many  as  Hamburg,  Mexico,  Brussels,  or 
Copenhagen;  and  very  nearly  thirty  times  as 
many  as  Dresden,  Stockholm,  Florence,  or 
Frankfort. 

Further,  in  comparison  with  our  own  large 
cities,  it  contains  nearly  eight  times  as  many 
people  as  the  united  towns  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  the  same  proportion  as  regards 
Liverpool ; nine  times  as  many  as  Glasgow ; 
twelve  times  as  many  as  Birmingham ; four- 
teen times  as  many  as  Dublin ; and  upwards 
of  twenty  times  as  many  as  Edinburgh  ; 
while  compared  with  the  four  constituent 


The  preceding  as  well  as  the  following  calculations 
have  been  made  from  the  tables  given  in  the  “ Almanac 
de  Ootha." 


sixth  that  of  the  entire  population  of  England  ; 
two  thirds  that  of  Ireland  ; rather  more  than  the 
aggregate  population  of  Scotland ; and  nearly 
thrice  aB  many  as  the  whole  of  the  people  in  the 
whole  of  Wales. 

And  now  let  us  see  by  what  simple  means  we 
can  arrive  at  a sense  of  this  immense  crowd  of 
human  beings  collectively ; so  that  the  mind 
may  be  able  to  take  in  the  entire  mass  at  a 
single  glance,  or,  as  it  were,  to  have  a bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  whole.  Supposing,  then,  each  person 
to  oconpy  a space  of  2 ft.  by  1£  ft.,  or  3 square 
feet  of  ground  altogether,  and  every  half  a dozen 
persons  to  be  thus  packed  within  the  compass  of 
square  yards,  we  have  the  following  simple 
proportion,  viz. : 6 : 2 : : 3,500,000  : 1,166,666-66, 
for  the  entire  number  of  square  yards  of  ground 
which  the  gross  population  of  London,  under 
such  circumstances,  would  cover.  Now  l('r  mil- 
lion of  square  yards  = 241  acres,  or  upwards  of 
one-third  of  a square  mile;  so  that  it  would 
require  an  area  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
the  entire  city  and  liberties  of  Westminster 
(216  acres)  to  contain  the  compressed  multi- 
tude, and  a district  just  about  as  large  as  that  of 
St.  George’s-in-the-East  (243  acres)  to  afford  even 
standing-room  for  the  whole  of  the  immense 
crowd.*  Moreover,  it  was  computed  that  on  the 
day  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  funeral  there 
were  a million  and  a half  of  people  out  in  the 
streets  to  witness  the  procession,  and  that 
they  covered  the  pathways  all  along  the  line  of 
route  for  a distance  of  three  miles.  Accord- 
ingly, it  follows  that,  were  the  whole  of  the 
metropolitan  population  ever  to  be  congregated 
in  the  public  thoroughfares  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  they  would  form  a dense  mass  of  human 
beings  exactly  seven  miles  long;  for  15  : 3 :: 
3'5  : 7.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  etill  more 
strikingly  : if  the  entire  people  of  the  capital 
were  to  be  drawn  up  in  marching  order,  two  and 
two,  and  each  couple  to  be  2 ft.  apart  from  the 
next,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  great  army  of 
Londoners  would  be  not  less  than  662  miles,  or 
long  enough  to  reach  from  London  to  Inverness ; 
while,  supposing  the  file  to  move  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  it  would  take  more  than 
nine  days  and  nights  for  the  aggregate  troop  of 
the  metropolitan  population  to  pass  by.  Who 
can  wonder,  then,  that  a babe  is  born  within  the 
London  boundaries  every  five  minutes  throughout 
the  year  ? or  that  very  nearly  220  Londoners  die 
every  day  in  the  course  of  each  twelvemonth  ? 

Maitland  tells  ns  that  London,  a century  ago, 
had  absorbed  into  its  body  one  city,  one  borough, 
and  forty-three  villages ; and  yet  the  ravenoup 
maw  of  the  metropolis  continues  daily  devouring 
suburbs,  and  swallowing  up  green  field  after 
green  field  ; for  the  builders  still  go  on  raising 
houses  where  the  market-gardeners,  a little  while 
back,  raised  only  cabbages, — further  house-room 


As  a convenient  guide  for  estimating  such  magnitudes, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bedford-square  occupies  an 
area  of  just  about  G acres  (reckoniug  the  entire  quad- 
rangle inclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  houses), 
Russell-square,  10  acres,  and  Lincoln’s-inn-tields,  13J 
acres. 
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bein'*  required  every  year  (what  with  the  influx 
of  “little  strangera  ” and  the  accession  of  immi- 
grants from  the  oountry  and  abroad)  for  half  a 
hundred  thousand  new-comers  at  least.  Hence  the 
capital  now  embraces  not  onlythe  county  and  epis- 
copal city  of  London  itself,  as  well  as  the  episoopal 
city  and  liberties  of  Westminster  ; but  it  includes 
the  two  great  boroughs  of  Southwark  and  Green- 
wich, besides  the  towns  of  Woolwich,  Deptford, 
and  Wandsworth,  together  with  the  quondam 
watering-places  of  Hampstead,  Higbgate,  Isling- 
ton, Acton,  and  Kilburn  ; the  old  fishing-town  of 
Barking  ; the  once-secluded  and  ancient  villages 
of  Ham,  Hornsey,  Sydenham,  Lee,  Kensington, 
Fulham,  Lambeth,  Clapham,  Paddington,  Hack- 
ney, Chelsea,  Stoke  Newington,  Newington  Butte, 
Plumstead,  and  many  other  places,  which  were 
once  far  away  in  the  country.  It  comprises, 
moreover,  the  jurisdiction  and  lieutenancy  of 
the  Tower  and  Tower  Hamlets,  and  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  Katherine,  as  well  as  the  lordship 
of  the  Dachy  of  Lancaster  in  Westminster. 
Well,  therefore,  might  M.  Horace  Say,  the  cele- 
brated French  economist,  exclaim, — “ Londres 
n'est  plus  une  ville  : c’est  une  province  couverte  de 
maisons!’1  Indeed,  the  monster  metropolis 
comprehends  at  present  within  its  boundaries, 
as  regulated  by  law,  the  territories  of  what  were 
formerly  four  Saxon  commonwealths  and  king- 
doms, — viz.,  the  dominions  of  the  Middle^Saxons, 
East  Saxons,  the  South  Rick,  and  the  Kent- 
waras,  who  once  ruled  over  its  surface ; while 
buried  beneath  the  houses  and  the  pavement 
are  the  remains  of  streams  which  are  now  made 
to  do  the  duty  of  a common  sewer,  but  which  at 
one  time  were  of  sufficient  capacity  to  be  the 
scene  of  many  a naval  engagement.  For  Stowe, 
in  his  “ Survey  ” records  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  (35  Edw.  I.),  Henry 
Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  complained  to  the  Parlia- 
ment then  holden  at  Carlisle,  that  “ whereas  in 
times  past  the  course  of  water  running  at  London, 
under  Oldborne  Bridge  and  Fleets  Bridge,  iuto 
the  Thames,  had  been  of  such  breadth  that  ten 
or  twelve  ships’  navies  at  once,  with  merchandise, 
were  wont  to  come  up  to  the  aforesaid  Bridge  of 
Fleet e,  and  some  of  them  to  Oldborne  Bridge  as 
well,  now  the  same  course,  by  reason  of  the  filth 
from  the  tanners,  as  well  as  by  diversion  of  the 
water  made  for  the  mills  standing  without  Bay- 
nard’s  Castle,  and  from  divers  other  impediments, 
is  sore  decayed  ; so  that  the  ships  cannot  enter 
as  they  were  wont,  and  they  ought.  ’ 

Having,  then,  given  the  reader  as  comprehen- 
sive a sense  as  possible,  not  only  of  the  Bize  and 
population,  but  also  of  the  number  of  houses  and 
the  length  of  the  streets  composing  this  consum- 
mate  capital  of  ours,*  we  shall  now  proceed,  in 
due  order,  to  set  forth  the  aggregate  amount  of 
traffic  which  is  continually  traversing  its 
thoroughfares. 

The  streets  of  London  are,  assuredly,  the 
grandest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
sights  that  London  oontains.  Not  that  this 
is  due  to  their  special  architectural  beauty, 
though  at  the  West  Eud,  and  even  in  some  of 
the  new  parts  of  the  City,  there  are  highways 
which  are  long  lines  of  palaces;  nor  yet  is  it 
owing  to  the  magnificence  of  its  shops,  gorgeous, 
neverthele-s,  as  some  of  them  may  be  with  the 
richest  products  of  the  world ; neither  is  it 
referrible  to  the  broad  green  fields  of  its  prairie- 


like parks, — those  vast  aerial  reservoirs  (great 
sylvan  tanks,  as  it  were,  of  oxygen)  for  the 
supply  of  pure  air,  health,  and  spirits,  to  the 
walled-up  multitude ; neither,  again,  is  it  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  extent  of  its  capacious  docks  at 
the  East  End,  where  the  surrounding  streets 
have  all  the  maritime  grotesqueness  of  an  am- 
phibious Dutch  town  from  the  intermingling  of 
the  many  mast-heads  with  the  chimney-pots,  and 
where  the  sense  of  the  aggregate  wealth  stored 
within  the  neighbouring  warehouses  is  positively 
overpowering  to  contemplate.  But  these  same 
London  thoroughfares  are,  assuredly,  the  finest 
of  all  sights,— in  the  world,  we  may  say,— on  ac- 
count of  the  never-ending  and  multiform  varieties 
of  life  to  be  found  in  them  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  Beyond  doubt,  the  enormous  multitude  for 
ever  sweeping  along  the  principal  metropolitan 
highways  strikes  the  first  deep  impression 
upon  the  stranger’s  mind ; and  we  ourselves 
never  contemplate  the  roar  of  the  mighty  human 
tide  without  feeling  that  here  lies  the  real  gran- 
deur of  the  colossal  colony,— the  one  distinctive 
feature  that  gives  a special  sublimity  to  this 
giant  town. 

Travellers  speak  of  the  awful  magnificence  of 
the  great  torrent  of  Niagara,  which  is  the  broad  un- 
broken fall  of  an  entire  river  over  a vertical  preci- 
pice,  and  where  the  cataract  of  descending  water 
is  nearly  1,500  yards  wide,  and  the  average  quan- 
tity of  liquid  for  ever  pouring  over  the  rocks  in 
one  immense  and  terrific  flood  is  said  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  700,000  tons  weight,  or  very 
nearly  157,000,000  gallons  a minute.  Still,  what 
is  even  this  enormous  cascade  in  grandeur  to  the 
vast  human  flood,  the  stupendous  living  torrent 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  restless  souls, 
each  quickened  with  some  different  purpose,  and 
ever  hurrying  along  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
this  “ very  great  metropolis  ” ? And  if  the  roar 
of  the  precipitated  waters  of  Niagara  at  once 
bewilders  and  affrights  the  mind,  assuredly  the 
riot  and  immensity  of  the  London  traffic  not 
only  stun  but  appal  the  brain  of  those  who  hear 
it  for  the  first  time.  There  is  no  scene  in  the 
wide  world  which  can  impress  the  mind  with 
such  a sense  of  indomitable  labour  and  persever- 
ance as  is  inspired  by  the  seemingly  never- 
ending  and  never-tiring  industry  of  the  torrents 
of  people  and  conveyances  perpetually  pouring 
along  the  metropolitan  streets.  If  the  Desert  be 
the  very  intensity  of  the  sublime  from  the  almost- 
trao-ic  feeling  of  loneliness  which  the  scene 
induces,— the  awful  stillness  and  bareness  of 
the  vast  arid  ocean  of  desolation  encompassing 
the  traveller,— surely,  this  mighty  modern  Baby- 
lon is  equally  Bublime, — though,  for  the  opposite 
reason  : from  a sense  of  the  infinite  multitude  of 
human  beings  with  which  we  are  continually 
being  surrounded,  and  yet  our  comparative 
friendlessness  and  isolation  in  the  midst  of  such 
a vast  concourse  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Let  the  visitor  from  some  quiet  country  or 
foreign  town  behold  the  City,  or  even  the 
Strand,  Oxford-street,  Regent-street,  or  Picca- 
dilly,  at  five  in  the  day,  and  see  the  people 
crowding  the  great  lines  of  thoroughfare  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  some  narrow  rural  lane,  with 
the  vehicles  packed  full  of  human  beings  and 
jammed  as  compactly  together  as  the  very 
stones  of  the  pavement  itself.  (As  many  as 
800  carriages  are  said  to  pass  along  Pall  Hall, 


by  her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  every  hour  of  the 
day  during  the  season.)  Let  him  find,  more- 
over, that  go  which  way  he  will  through 
the  City,  there  is  the  same  long  dense  com- 
mercial train  of  human  beings,  cabs  and  omni- 
buses, carriages  and  carts  flooding  every  one  of 
the  leading  thoroughfares,  — the  same  black 
throng  of  “bread-winners”  (some  hurrying  in 
hot  haste  after  the  “nimble  ninepence,  and 
others  plodding  along  steadily,  but  surely,  iu 
quest  of  the  “ slow  shilling,”)  pervading  each  ot 
the  principal  streets  almost  as  far  as  he  can 
travel  before  nightfall ; let  him  find,  too,  every 
one  of  the  great  civic  arteries  pouring  its  hle- 
stream  into  the  mighty  heart  of  London,  each 
charged  with  its  thousands  of  human  globules, 
and  all  busy,  as  they  circulate  through  the 
bricken  ducts  sustaining  the  vitality,  energy,  and 
well-being  of  the  land  ; and  assuredly  he  will 
allow  that  the  world  has  no  wonder,  among  the 
whole  of  its  far-famed  seven,,  m any  way 
comparable  to  this.  . , 

Let  us,  however,  descend  to  particulars,  ana 
endeavour  to  Bet  forth  the  actual  amount  ot 
traffic  which  daily  goes  on  in  these  same  wondrous 
streets  of  London.  According  to  a return  made 
by  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  in  1850,  when  the 
mileage  duty,  as  well  as  the  tax  on  horses  and 
carriages,  was  still  in  force,  the  number  of 
horses  at  that  time  within  the  metropolis  was 
upwards  of  20,000,  and  consisted  of  10,000 
carriage,  job,  and  cart  horses,  5,700  cab  horses, 
and  5,500  omnibus  horses.  But  there  were  tj®?; 
not  quite  3,000  cabs,  and  rather  more  than  1,300 
omnibuses  in  London  ; whereas,  according  to  the 
returns  of  tho  Metropolitan  Police  (who  have 

_ . r .l. — -aLioIou  omPfl  t.hfl 


returns  or  tne  \ . - 

had  the  licensing  of  these  vehicles  since  the 
isTrA  the  number  of  cabs  in  18 had 


year  1870),  tne  nuiuuci  ui  *“ 7-7 

increased  to  very  nearly  8,000.  whilst  the  number 
of  omnibuses  had  declined  from  l,3o0  to  l,28y , 
so  that  reckoning  two  horses  to  each  cab,  the 
number  of  “hackney-carriage”  horses  cannot 
be  less  now  than  16,000,  and  eight  horses  at 
least  to  each  “ short-stage,”  the  number  of  omnu 
bus  horses  must  be  upwards  of  10,000,  so  that 
the  gross  total  of  such  auiraals  at  present  in  th( 
Metropolis  (including  the  10,000  private-carnage 
job.  and  cart  horses)  must  be  rather  more  thar 
36  000,  instead  of  20,000  some  quarter  ot  t 
century  ago.  To  this  number,  moreover  mus' 
be  added  the  horses  which  come  up  to  thr 
Metropolis  daily  from  the  surrounding  districts 
and  these  are  said  to  amount  to  as  many  a 
3,000  or  more.  Consequently,  the  total  ot  tm 
London  horses  at  the  present  time  may  be  safel;* 
set  down,  in  round  numbers,  at  somewhere  abow 


* The  following  table  is  given  in  the  Police  Returns  printed  in  the  year  1872 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  New  Houses  Built,  as  well  as  the  Number  and  Length  of  the  New  Streets  and 
Squares  formed  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  between  the  years  1643-/1. 


Periods. 

Number 
of  New 
Houses 

Number  of  New 
Streets  and  8quares 
formed. 

Length  of  New 
Streets 
and  Squares. 

Ann 

Number  of 

New  Streets  and 
Squares. 

nal  Average 

Length  of 

New  Streets  and 
Squares. 

Number 

of 

f 

Streets.  Squares. 

Streets, 
in  miles. 

Squares, 
in  yards. 

Streets. 

Squares. 

Streets, 
in  miles. 

Squares, 
in  yards. 

Houses. 

1849-54 

1854-62 

1862-64 

1864-67 

1867- 68 

1868- 70 
1S70 

Feb-Dec 

1871 

40,741 

52,949 

35.163 

43,565 

15,963 

31,939 

9,032 

8,693 

1,288  | 9 

1,513  ! 25 

825  10 

787  12 

491  ! 4 

927  7 

220  1 

226  1 2 

237 

239 

164 

127 

88 

171 

42 

38 

1,239 

953 

1,321 

1,637 

1,490 

1,569 

1,059 

722 

257 

189 

412* 

262* 

491 

463* 

220 

226 

If 

3* 

5 

4 

4 

3* 

1 

•171 

29J 

82 

42* 

83 

85* 

42 

38 

247? 

119* 

66’* 

345* 

1,490 

784* 

1,059 

722 

8,148; 
6,618  s 
17,581* 
16,188* 
15,963* 
15,969* 
9,682 

8,693 

Total.. 

243,697 

6,277  | 70 

1,106 

9,370 

i 285^, 

3 A- 

50JW 

425“- 

ll,077,/ff 

Number  of  New  Houses  being  built  in  1871,-3,598. 

Bv  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  theTwenty-two  years,  from  1849-71,  there  were  constructed  annually  on  an 
n average  11  000  new  houses  and  fifty  miles  of  new  thoroughfares,  consisting  of -So  De'T  ®tJ  ®i  ,°d 
mares  6 It  will  also  be  found  that  the  greatest  number  of  new  houses  was  built  in  the  years  180-  64,  when  more  than 
7 ^00  were  ejected  annuslly,  and  the  smallest  number  iu  the  years  1849-54,  when  only  8,143,  or  less  than  half  that 
umber  were  constructed."  And  also  that  the  greatest  number  of  new  streets  was  formed  betwe.en  1867  and  1863  when 
US? r..ci»d  491,  «d  th,  average  leaglh  of  the  new  thoroughfare.  formed  to  the  ooar.e  of  those 
ears  amounted  to  eighty -eight  miles;  whilst  the  fewest  new  streets  were  made  between  18o4  and  186-,  when  the 
verage  number  was  ognly  189  per  annum;  and  the  average  length  of  the  whole  just  upon  thirty  miles. 


forty  thousand.  . „ .l. 

And  now  for  the  amount  of  travel,  as  tht 
’bus-people  term  it,  performed  by  this  unite- 
cavalcade.  The  average  journey  of  each  ommi 
bus  is  said  to  be  six  miles,  and  this  length  o; 
ground  is,  in  many  cases,  gone  over  as  often  a 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or,  as  i 
is  styled,  “six  journeys  there  and  six  back.! 
Some  ’buses,  however,  perform  the  journey  onh 
ten  times,  and  some  (though  they  form  but 
small  minority  of  the  whole)  do  so  even  leal 
Estimating,  then,  the  average  distance  travelle, 
by  each  of  the  London  omnibuses  at  betwee 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  per  diem  (and  this,  w 
are  assured,  is  rather  under  than  over  the  usui 
amount),  and  computing  the  number  of  sue 
vehicles  running  daily  through  the  Londa; 
streets  at  1,300,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  lO  OUU I 
80,000  miles  per  diem,  or  upwards  of  twenty- m 
million  miles  per  annum— a distance  which  1 
more  than  one  fourth  of  that  of  the  earth  fro., 
the  sun.  And  that  this  estimate,  large  as  it  ma. 
seem,  in  no  way  exceeds  the  truth,  13  prove  I 
the  fact  that  the  money  paid  for  mileage  duty  L 
the  1,350  short  Btages,  in  the  year  18iy-D' 
averaged  just  about  10i.  per  ’bus  per  month.  ar 
amounted  altogether  to  162,000  ; so  that  tbi 

at  the  rate  of  l|d.  per  nnle,  would  give  a grp 
amount  of  annual  mileage  which  is  rather  mot 

than  the  total  above  mentioned. 

The  distance  travelled  by  the  collective  oa  ■ 
in  London  may  be  estimated  as  follows  • 
driver  has  to  pay  to  tho  proprietor  of  tl 
vehicle  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  diem  ; so  that,  il 
there  are  just  upon  8,000  cabs  in  all  Londa 
and  these,  one  with  another,  may  be  said  to  p 
twenty  mileB  each  daily,  in  order  to  earn  W 
with  long  and  short  fares,  extra  persons,  tU 
rather  more  than  the  sum  the  drivers  hare, 
take  home  to  the  ownerfor  the  hire  of  tM‘r  0 ■ 
veyanceB,  it  follows  that  their  aggreDa  e 
travel  must  amount  to  160  00°  m.  es,* 
in  round  numbers,  to  upwards  of  y o 
millions  of  miles  in  the  year.  ^rlnsl' 

Thus,  therefore,  we  arrive  at  the  co 
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hat  the  25,000  omnibus  and  cab  horses  in 
jondon  travel  somewhere  about  250,000  miles 
>er  diem  ! What  distance  the  remaining  15,000 
sarriage  and  cart  horses,— as  well  as  those  which 
:ome  up  from  the  country, — journey  in  the  course 
»f  each  day,  there  are  no  authentic  records  to 
inable  one  to  form  an  accurate  estimate.  But, 
opposing  each  animal  to  go  only  five  miles  on  an 
iveragc,  the  total  length  of  the  ground  travelled 
n the  day  by  the  whole  of  the  remaining  troop 
vould  amount  to  another  75,000  miles  ; so  that 
ve  land  at  the  following  result,  viz. : the  gross 
mount  of  London  traffic  by  the  collective 
10,000  London  horses  is  at  the  very  least  300,000 
niles  per  diem,  or  about  as  far  in  the  course  of 
he  year  as  it  is  from  this  globe  to  the  sun ! 

The  total  length  of  the  London  streets  we 
lave  already  shown  to  be  2,500  miles ; hence  it 
3 a simple  rule  of  proportion  sum  to  demonstrate 
hat  each  mile  of  pavement  throughout  the  me- 
ropolis  must  be  traversed  120  times  during  the 
lay,  or  about  a thousand  times  a week,  by 
ome  vehicle  or  other.  Nor  is  this  very  wide  of 
he  truth ; as,  indeed,  the  observations  which 
iave  been  made  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  traffic 
■oing  on  in  different  parts  of  the  City  at  different 
periods  of  the  daily  working  hours,  tend  indis- 
'utably  to  prove.  For,  according  to  an  elaborate 
able  prepared  by  Mr.  Haywood,  the  well-known 
!ity  surveyor,*  there  appear  to  be  two  tides,  as 
'•  were,  of  locomotion  flowing  daily  through  the 
reat  highways  of  the  City, — the  one  coming  to 
le  flood,  as  it  were,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
jrenoon,  up  to  which  time  the  number  of  vehicles 
oes  on  gradually  increasing,  and  that  at  so 
ipid  a rate  that  there  are  nearly  twice  as  many 
i the  streets  an  hour  before  midday  as  there  were 
t nine  in  the  morning  (see  table  given  below), 
fter  eleven  a.m.,  however,  the  tide  of  the  City 
•affic  begins  to  ebb,  and  the  number  of  vehicles 
} decrease  regularly  from  that  time  till  two  p.m., 

; which  hour  the  sum  total  of  the  conveyances 
i the  Btreets  is  about  one-sixth  less  than  it  was 
iree  hours  previously.  Then,  at  two  in  the 
i’ternoon,  another  change  sets  in  ; and  the  crowd 
omnibuses  and  cabs,  carriages  and  carts,  com- 
pnces  swelling  again,  and  continues  doing  so 
il  five  in  the  evening,  when  there  are  some  few 
gndreds  more  vehicles  in  the  leading  thorough- 
fres  than  there  were  at  eleven  in  the  morning, 
inally,  after  five  p.m.,  the  locomotive  current 
&gins  to  ebb  once  more  ; nor  does  it  attain  its 

1*  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  data  upon  which  the 
liove  statement  is  based  : — 

jeturn  by  Mr  Haywood  (the  City  surveyor)  showing  the 
iflumuer  ol  Vehicles  passing  in  the  course  of  Twelve 
[Hours  (from  9 a.m  to  9 p.m.)  through  twentv-four  of 
|the  Principal  Thoroughfares  in  tho  City  of  London 

London  Bridge  

Cbeapside  (by  Foeter-lane) 

Poultry  (by  the  Mansion  House! 

Temple  Bar-gate  

Holhorn  (by  8t.  Andrew's  Church)  . .. 

Luc  gate-bill  (by  Piignin-streot) 

street  (by  the  Old  Bailey)"."'"!!! 

Leailenhall- street / 

Blackfriars  Bridge  

Corohill  (by  the  Royal  Exchange) 

Gracechurch-street  (by  St.  Peter  s-aUeyi 
B'feTen?5'"Slreel  Wllh,n  (*>y  Great  St. 

Aldgute- street  (Cityhoundary)".!! 

•Finsbury,  pavement 

Bish  >psgatc-8treet  Without!!! 

Eastchoap  (by  Philpot  lane)  ". 

Fenchureb-sfreet 

Smitblield-bars !! 

Tower-street  (Mark  - lane)!! 

Alderegate. street  (by  Fann-strect )!!!!’ 

Upper  i'liames-strcet  

Lombard-street  (by  Birchimlane) 

Threadneedle-street  

Lower  Tharaes-street  (liotolph-iane).!...!!!! 

I Total  for  twenty. four  thoroughfares  ...  125,859 

ICitv  Snf  TnnH the  • Emb  a"d  flow  of  Traffic  in  the 
nLnf„u°  d r m 1 'venty-four  of  the  Principal  City 
ItmTp  rn  68  ' 6a0h  Hour  of  the  from  8 a.m. 

!™“  s'uml“  *h”  pri“ip*1 

...  11,068 
...  11,351 


. 13,099 
. 11,053 
. 10,274 
. 7,741 
. 6,906 
. 0,829 
. 6,375 
. 5,930 
. 6,262 
4,916 
4,887 

4,912 


3,612 

3,108 

2,893 

2,593 

2,331 

2,228 

2,150 


f “ *•"> 6,570  I At  3 p.m 

ft 10  a..*”  " — ■  *  1 • • • 


9,751 

r i*—  i murning 

L„  fi°od) 12,208 

IJ1?  a->u 11,686 

‘ i P-m 11,408 

>t  2 p.m.  {afternoon 

ebb) 10,466 

Average 

pmpi 


At  4 p. 

At  5 p.m,  ( evening 

...  12,543 

At  6 p.m 11,342 

At  7 p.m 9,757 

At  8 p.m.  (evening 

ebb)  ......  7,69-1 

•10,488  vehicles  per  hour. 

* e ?et  ufn  by  M.  D’ Arcy  as  to  the  Gross  Amount 
i * ruins  in  the  Seven  Principal  Thoroughfares  of 
•t»ms  in  the  course  of  Twenty.four  hours 

Boulevards  dea  Italiens  10  759 

j Boulevards  des  Capucins  9 070 

Boulevards  Poissonniero  

j Boulevards  8t.  Denis 

Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees  .... 

Avenue  des  l ilies  du  Calvaire !.!!!" 

1 Kue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoiue !!!!, 

Average— 2,336  vehicles  per  hour. 


9,609 

8,959 

6,856 

4,300 


next  flood  till  an  hour  before  noon  the  next  day. 
And  so  the  mighty  tide  of  traffic  goes  on,  ebbing 
and  flowing  day  after  day,  and  wearing  away  the 
stones  of  London  in  its  course, — the  same  as  if  it 
were  the  torrent  of  Niagara  itself,  pouring  its 

700.000  tons  of  water  every  minute  over  the 
rocks  in  its  path. 

Moreover,  by  the  table  before  referred  to  we 
find  that  the  total  number  of  vehicles  traversing 
the  principal  streets  of  the  City  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours  amounts  to  the  prodigious  sum  of 

125.000  or  one-eighth  of  a million.  Many  of 
these,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  are 
reckoned  more  than  once  in  the  same  return ; 
nevertheless,  if  we  take  merely  the  number 
appearing  in  such  distinct  lines  of  thoroughfare 
as  Holborn  and  Fleet-street,  Blackfriars  Bridge 
and  London  Bridge,  Leadenhall-street,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  and  FinBbury-pavement,  even  then 
the  amount  of  the  City  traffio  reaches  nearly 

60.000  vehicles  passing  and  repassing  through 
the  principal  streets  between  the  hours  above 
mentioned. 

Still,  the  thoroughfares  within  the  City  of 
London  are  only  one-fifth  the  length  of  those 
without  them ; and  as  there  are  two  distinct 
lines  of  streets  traversing  London  from  east  to 
west,  each  six  miles  long,  and  four  distinct 
highways  stretching  north  and  south,  whioh  are 
respectively  five  miles  at  least  in  length,  it  will 
be  found  that  at  five  p.m.,  when  almost  the 
whole  of  these  main  dnets  may  be  said  to  be 
filled  with  the  flood  of  the  day’s  traffic, 
there  is  nearly  one  continuous  stream  of  omni- 
buses, cabs,  and  carriages,  carts,  and  vans,  as 
well  as  foot  - passengers,  sweeping  through 
London,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  is 
more  than  thirty  miles  long  altogether  ! 


“SEMI-GOTHIC”  ARCHITECTURE. 

A caustic  correspondent  once  described  the 
style  of  a new  building,  in  these  columns,  as 
“ Lunar  Gothic.”  The  phrase  does  not  represent 
badly  some  of  the  extravagant  and  laboured 
whimsicalities,  which  the  desire  for  what  is 
thought  picturesque  has  given  rise  to  from  time 
to  time.  This  eccentricity  of  modern  Gothic  is 
less  noticeable  of  late  ; partly  that  it  has  really 
been  modified  by  the  prevalence  of  a better  and 
quieter  taste,  partly  perhaps  that  we  have  got 
more  used  to  eccentric  architecture,  and  are  less 
disturbed  by  it  than  we  were  fifteen  years  ago. 
But  the  modifications  of  Gothic  practised  at 
present,  by  those  who  do  not  profess  to  be  purists, 
tend  rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  consist 
not,  like  “Lunar”  Gothic,  in  an  exaggeration 
of  all  the  points  of  the  style,  but  in  the  soften- 
ing and  losing  of  these,  by  blending  them  with 
details  proper  to  other  styles,  or  by  altering  the 
character  of  Gothic  detail  till  it  assimilates  to 
something  else.  This  method  of  dealing  with  it 
has  been  practically  carried  out  for  some  time  ; 
and  the  fact  of  the  frank  employment  of  the 
term  “ Bemi- Gothic,”  to  describe  one  or  two  new 
buildings  recently  carried  out,  only  shows  how 
much  this  kind  of  half-and-half  style  is  taking 
its  place  as  a distinct  element  in  the  architecture 
of  the  day. 

The  aim  is  the  same  in  both  cases, — novelty, 
and  on  the  whole  the  semi- Gothic  system  is  un- 
questionably more  philosophical  and  suggestive 
than  the  other.  Exaggeration,  and  consequent 
want  of  repose,  are  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
true  spirit  of  architecture.  The  multiplied 
chamferings,  the  disproportioned  openings,  all 
arch  and  no  jamb,  which  seemed  to  be  considered 
with  many  practitioners  the  necessary  elements 
for  producing  what  may  be  called  “ go  ” in 
modern  Gothic,  are  tending  to  fall  into  disrepute 
again,  as  oddities  of  any  kind  always  do  before 
long.  The  opposite  tendency,  the  attempt  to 
combine  in  new  forms  the  elements  of  Gothic 
and  Classic  architecture,  is  so  far  in  vogue  that 
with  not  a few  designers  it  has  become  almost 
matter  of  course.  It  is  a deliberate  repetition, 
on  principle,  of  what  was  done  unconsciously 
and  naturally  by  the  Elizabethan  architects; 
though  the  results  of  the  experiment  are 
different  enough  in  some  ways. 

There  are  two  or  three  different  principles  on 
which  semi-Gothic  architecture  may  be  evolved. 
One  is  that  on  which  Pugin  always  said  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  designed — “ Gothic 
details  on  a classic  body” — in  other  words,  a 
Classic  arrangement  of  plan  and  mass,  with 
Gothic  ornament.  This,  however,  is  not  a very 
distinctive  source  of  novelty,  for  there  have  been 
various  buildings,  during  the  true  Gothic  period, 
arranged  and  planned  with  the  symmetry  of  a 


Greek  temple,  and  affording  a practical  contra- 
diction to  the  idea  that  irregularity  is  in  every 
way  of  the  essence  of  Gothic — an  idea  which 
was  the  foundation  of  Pugin’s  criticism  of  the 
structure  alluded  to.  There  has,  however, 
been  evident  in  recent  bnildings  of  decidedly 
Gothie  design  an  effect  of  solidity  and  square- 
ness of  character  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  English  Gothic,  and  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  the  influence  of  French 
Mediasval  architecture,  where  the  Romanesque 
influence  predominated  so  much  more,  and  re- 
tained its  hold  so  much  longer  than  in  this 
country.  This,  however,  may  be  carried  out 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  mixing  the 
Gothic  character  with  anything  derived  from 
opposite  schools  of  architecture.  But  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  style  of  the  French  Gothic  capital, 
with  its  square  abacus  and  large  angle  foliage 
directly  descended  from  the  “ Composite  ” 
capital  of  Rome,  suggested  the  intermixture  of 
style  in  the  treatment  of  this  feature,  whioh  has 
been  so  prevalent  in  English  work  of  late.  We 
meet  with  capitals  in  Gothic  buildings  which  are 
much  more  Classic  in  feeling  than  anything  for 
which  English  Gothic  could  show  a precedent. 
Still  more,  in  the  other  direction,  do  we  meet 
with  capitals  and  other  carving  in  professedly 
Classic  buildings,  which  are  essentially  Gothic  in 
feeling  and  treatment.  It  is  becoming  recognised 
that  the  effect  of  detail  of  that  sort  largely  de- 
pends on  conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere  ; 
and  the  natural  result  of  this  is  to  induce  a 
certain  similarity  of  detail  in  buildings  other- 
wise remote  enough  in  style.  The  old  delicate 
and  symmetrical  Classic  capital  is  rarely  seen 
now  in  buildings  by  any  English  architect  of 
talent  and  originality,  however  professedly  Classic 
may  be  his  style  and  sympathies  : it  is  falling 
into  neglect  as  a form  not  only  grown  hackneyed 
by  repetition,  but  as  ineffective  and  tame  in  this 
olimate. 

The  essence  of  the  “ semi-Gothic”  movement, 
however,  oonsists  in  more  marked  and  important 
variations  from  rule  and  precedent  than  are  shown 
in  this  generalising  of  the  style  of  carved  orna- 
ment. It  is  shown  in  the  combination  in  the 
same  building  of  features  derived  from  different 
structural  systems  and  different  principles  of 
architectural  expression.  This  may  take  the 
form  either  of  the  introduction  of  Classic  features 
into  a building  mainly  Gothic,  or  the  reverse  pro- 
cess. The  latter  has  not  been  so  much  attempted 
as  the  former;  and  naturally,  for  it  is  usually  a 
complete  failure.  The  most  common  instance 
of  it  is  the  introduction  of  the  buttress  form  into 
Classic  architecture.  This  has  been  attempted 
not  infrequently,  but  the  introduced  feature 
always  appears  like  an  interloper.  The  square 
and  precise  forms  of  Classic  design  will  not 
tolerate  the  intrusion  of  the  sloping  lines  of  the 
buttress ; and  there  is  a more  innate  kind  of 
incongruity  in  it,  too ; for  the  buttress  empha- 
sises structural  dynamics  in  a way  which  the 
statical  repose  of  Classic  architecture  shrinks 
from.  The  combination  of  the  spire  with  Classic 
architecture  has  been  attempted  with  more 
success ; the  typical  example  being,  of  course, 
Barry’s  Halifax  Town-hall,  the  original  of 
several  less  refined  imitations.  The  opposite 
process  of  engrafting  Classic  features  upon 
Gothic  is  in  part  formed  by  reversing  the  two 
processes  just  hinted  at;  by  substituting  the 
pilaster  where  the  buttress  would  be  ex- 
pected, aud  by  discarding  the  tapering  spire 
for  something  of  the  campanile  form.  This  latter 
process  has  really  given  rise  to  some  new  combina- 
tions in  design,  of  a very  successful  kind;  and, 
indeed,  the  Italian  campanile  in  its  finest  and 
most  striking  forms  has  more  affinity  with 
Gothic  tbau  with  Romanesque  or  Renaissance 
architecture.  The  substitution  of  the  pilaster 
for  the  buttress,  and  of  tho  square  pier  for  the 
Gothic-shafted  pier,  in  a pointed-arch  building, 
is  the  most  marked  form  of  “semi-Gothic,”  and 
is  the  most  marked  feature,  usually,  in  any  build- 
ing which  can  be  so  denominated.  And  in 
structures  where  there  is  no  large-span  roof  to 
exercise  a powerful  thrust  on  walls  not  tied  in 
by  cross-walls,  there  is  really  nothing  illogical  or 
un-architectural  in  this  combination.  Our  notions 
of  Gothic  architecture  are  too  exclusively 
derived  from  the  study  of  bnildings  in  which 
these  conditions  were  present,  and  of  course 
affected  the  design  in  a most  important  manner. 
But  in  modern  Gothic,  of  a civil  or  domestic 
class, — wherever,  in  short,  there  are  not  large 
areas  to  bo  crossed  by  heavy  roofs,  the  buttress 
is  a far  less  essential  element  than  it  is  often 
considered  to  be.  The  omission  of  it,  and  the 
substitution  of  a flat  wall  treatment  in  combina- 
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tion  with  pointed  arches  and  Gothic  detail  is,  in 
such  a case,  merely  an  admission  that  the  struc- 
tural influences  which  were  the  chief  creative 
agent  of  the  fully-developed  Gothic  style  are 
absent  or  modified,  and  the  architectural  treat- 
ment and  expression  are  modified  accordingly. 

The  style  of  “ semi-Gothic  ” which  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  like,  however,  and  for  which  little 
reason  can  be  given  but  the  attempt  at  novelty, 
is  that  which  we  have  observed  to  be  very 
prominent  of  late  among  designs  for  Dissent- 
ing places  of  worship.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  exact  characteristics  of  this  manner  5 but  it 
seems  to  consist  in  a combination  of  some  of  the 
qualities  of  Classic  and  Gothic  style  respec- 
tively, which  are  most  incongruous  when  united. 
A heavy,  low,  pedimented  gable,  for  instance, 
is  combined  with  pointed  arches,  or  round- 
arched  openings  with  heavily  panelled  soffits 
are  combined  with  tracery  far  too  light  toassimi- 
late  with  the  framework  in  which  it  is  set. 
These  are  two  instances  of  a kind  of  nonde- 
script and  heterogeneous  treatment  which  i3 
exhibited  also  in  other  forms,  which  readers 
may  recall,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  define  their 
specialities  without  the  actual  object  before  one’s 
eyes.  The  sort  of  thing  we  mean  is  also  very 
prevalent  in  shop  architecture  at  present,  in 
which  we  sometimes  see  a jumble  of  pilasters 
and  shafts,  round  windows  in  one  story,  pointed 
windows  in  another,  with  apparently  no  object 
but  that  of  cramming  together  a number  of 
heterogeneous  architectural  elements,  apparently 
in  the  hope  that  some  originality  of  style 
will  be  attained.  But  style  never  was  attained 
in  that  way, — nothing  that  is  deserving  of 
such  a title.  For  “style”  means  the  com- 
bination of  details  which  appear  to  have  a 
common  origin  and  a common  intention  in  regard 
to  effect.  These  “ semi-Gothio"  structures,  con- 
sisting of  features  which  are  contradictory  of 
each  other,  spring  from  opposite  structural  condi- 
tions, and  aim  at  combining  opposite  artistic  ex- 
pressions. Their  combination,  however,  results 
only  in  a negation  of  style  altogether.  Although 
we  have  compared  the  modern  semi-Gothic,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  Elizabethan,  the  class  of 
designs  last  named  have  no  affinity  with  that  at 
all.  For  the  Elizabethan,  though  a corrupt  style, 
was  a “style”  in  its  own  way.  In  employing 
together  features  borrowed  both  from  Classic 
and  Gothic,  it  modified  each  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  harmonise  them  in  a great  degree,  and  to  pro. 
duce  a whole  which  was  not  by  any  means  dis- 
agreeably or  absurdly  incongruous  in  its  result, 
though  obtained  in  a rather  anomalous  and,  we 
might  perhaps  say,  accidental  manner.  This 
latter  epithet  possibly  explains  to  some  extent 
the  cause  of  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
modern  semi-Gothio  style.  The  Elizabethan  was 
not  a deliberate  effort  to  make  something  new, 
but  an  almost  natural  result  of  the  course  of 
architecture  at  the  time.  It  is,  therefore,  though 
corrupt,  not  displeasing  to  the  taste,  as  every- 
thing is  in  which  the  desire  to  surprise  by  novelty 
is  evident.  The  old  semi-Gothic,  in  short,  was 
refined  ; the  new  is  vulgar ; for  every  conscious 
and  undisguised  effort  to  attract  by  singularity 
is  vulgar,  in  whatever  form  of  art ; and  there  is 
none  in  which  vulgarity,  when  existent,  is  more 
pronounced  and  more  offensive  in  its  expression 
than  it  becomes  when  thrown  into  the  form 
of  pretentious  andj  ill-considered  architectural 
design.  


THE  COURTS  AND  ALLEYS  OF  GRAY’S 
INN  LANE  AND  THE  NEW  ACT. 

The  first  report  on  the  application  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  has  been  made  (not  by 
the  medical  officer  as  prescribed,  but)  by  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Holborn 
District,  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs.  The  area  proposed 
to  be  dealt  with  may  be  described  as  a parallelo- 
gram, extending  from  Portpool-lane  on  the  north 
to  Holborn  on  the  south,  and  from  Leather-lane 
on  the  east  to  Gray’s  Inn-lane  on  the  west.  The 
length  from  north  to  south  is  1,100  ft.,  and  the 
width  from  east  to  west  550  ft.,  making  a super- 
ficial area  of  67,222  square  yards,  or  nearly  14 
square  acres.  A little  to  the  north  of  this  site 
will  be  found  Liquorpond. street,  which  is  to 
form  an  integral  portion  of  the  new  thorough- 
fare from  Oxford-street  to  Shoreditch,  and  which 
will  be  made  60  ft.  wide ; and,  again  advancing 
northwards,  we  come  to  Little  Gray’s  Inn-lane, 
Tothill-street,  and  Laystall-street,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  widened.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
area  is  cut  up  into  courts,  alloys,  and  streets,  the 
mere  enumeration  of  whose  names  forms  a 
lengthy  schedule.  J 


Having  set  out  various  roads,  Mr.  Isaacs  takes 
a depth  of  50  ft.  for  building  plots  next  Gray’s 
Inn- road  and  Leather-lane,  “ as  these  frontages 
would  command  greater  ground-rents  than  could 
be  obtained  for  them  if  they  were  let  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  artisans’  dwellings  thereon ; ” 
and,  with  the  exception  of  these  two  frontages, 
devotes  the  remainder  of  the  space  cleared  to 
the  object  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross’s  measure. 

He  gives  a schedule  which  shows  the  numbers 
of  houses,  families,  and  persons  that  would  be 
affected  by  reason  of  the  application  of  the  Home 
Secretary’s  measure  to  this  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis, or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  number  of 
those  for  whom  provision  would  have  to  be  made 
in  the  artisans’  dwellings  proposed  to  be  erected 
on  the  cleared  site.  According  to  that,  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  buildings  to  be  demolished, 
239  houses  contain  1,019  working  men’s  families, 
making  a total  of  3,661  persons  ! 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  review  the  scheme 
carefully  when  it  is  actually  promoted.  In  the 
meantime,  one  point  strikes  us  as  of  very  con- 
siderable and,  indeed,  dangerous  importance. 
The  surveyor  has  included  a large  amount  of 
good,  sound,  and,  in  Borne  cases,  valuable  pro- 
perty, with  the  view,  very  desirable  most  cer- 
tainly, of  widening  roads.  He  takes,  for  example, 
the  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Gray’s-inn-road 
from  Liquorpond. street  down  to  Holborn.  Is  it 
supposed  that  this  could  be  done  under  the 
clauses  of  the  new  Act,  which  declares  that  in 
settling  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  any 
lands  or  interests  in  lands  proposed  to  be  taken 
there  shall  be  no  “ allowance  in  respect  of  the 
compulsory  purchase  of  the  same  ” ? Any  suoh 
endeavour  would  raise  an  irresistible  storm  of 
opposition. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

The  meetings  of  this  Association  were  resumed 
on  the  2nd  inst.  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour,  Town- 
hall,  Manchester,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lynde,  the  president, 
in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Jacob,  Barrow-in-Furness,  read  a 
paper  on  “ Stone-breaking  by  Machinery,”  and 
described  Blake’s  stone-breaking  machine,  whiob, 
he  observed,  was  the  best  known.  Mr.  Jacob 
also  gave  a description  of  a machine  in  use  at 
Barrow,  which  breaks  stone  for  macadamising 
at  a cost  of  Is.  per  ton. 

A short  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  a general  opinion  was  expressed  that 
machine-broken  stone  was  not  so  valuable  as 
stone  broken  by  hand. 

Mr.  H.  Royer,  of  Hulme,  described  the  stone- 
dressing machine  of  Messrs.  Coulter,  Harping,  & 
Co.,  of  Dewsbury. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey,  of  Salford,  read  a paper  on 
the  “ Prevention  of  Kitchen  or  Bath  Boiler 
Explosions,  and  the  Bursting  of  Water-supply 
Pipes  in  Winter,”  some  portions  of  which  we 
print. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark  (Ramsgate)  read  a paper 
on  the  “ Increased  Rate  of  Mortality  in  the  Towns 
of  England.”  He  attributed  the  increased  mor- 
tality not  to  the  water-closet  system,  but  to  the 
imperfect  manner  which  its  details  were  carried 
out,  to  the  indoor  water-closet,  to  imperfect 
sewers — including  the  want  of  ventilation — to 
the  modern  dust-bin,  to  the  general  want  of 
sanitary  knowledge,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  and  the  public,  and  to  the  house  con- 
nexions with  the  sewers.  He  recommended  all 
public  Boards  to  use  their  influence  to  do  away 
with  the  indoor  water-closet,  to  have  a thorough 
examination  of  the  sewers,  and  to  ventilate 
them,  to  eradicate  the  dust-bin,  and  substitute 
the  daily  pail  system. 

Mr.  It.  Vawser  (Warrington)  read  a paper  on 
“ Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings.”  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  duty  of  sanitary  autho- 
rities to  provide  dwellings  for  the  working  classes 
when  private  enterprise  failed  to  do  so,  in  order 
to  prevent  overcrowding.  The  attenuated 
houses  which  were  run  up  by  jerry  builders 
were  now  the  order  of  the  day  ; Bcamped  work 
in  every  direction  ; outside  walls  through  which 
an  ordinary  breeze  drove  a passing  shower ; 
party  walls  which  would  not  prevent  tenants  in 
one  house  hearing  everything  that  was  said  by 
their  neighbours ; untrapped  drains  communi- 
cating directly  with  the  house, — these  were  by 
no  means  exceptional  peculiarities  of  modern 
construction;  and  until  a Building  Act  was 
passed,  making  it  compulsory  to  erect  houses 
consistent  with  the  necessities  of  the  age,  and 
arming  the  surveyor  with  power  to  enforce  its 
provisions,  these  anomalies  would  continue. 


Mr.  T.  A.  Skelton  (London)  read  a paper  os 
“ Street  Lighting,”  and  Mr.  Fowler,  borough 
engineer  of  Salford,  on  the  main  drainage  ol 
Saiford  and  the  progress  of  the  work  of  laying 
the  main  trunk  intercepting  sewer. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  readers  ol 
papers,  and  to  the  Mayor ; and  various  places  ii 
the  city  were  visited.  A vote  of  thanks  tc 
Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  the  retiring  president,  waj 
also  passed  ; and  the  member  dined  together  at 
usual. 


THE  FATHER  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

On  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Henn 
Baker  completed  his  fiftieth  year  of  office  as 
district  surveyor  of  St.  Pancras.  In  our  volume 
for  last  year,  under  the  heading,  “ Officia 
Longevity,”  we  gave  some  notes  of  the  ap 
pointment  of  himself  and  the  late  Mr.  Gutcb 
then  living,  to  their  respective  offices  under  th 
original  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  on  the  re 
tirement  of  Mr.  Crunden  at  the  age  of  eighty 
four.  Had  Mr.  Baker  been  in  the  service  of  th 
State  he  would  now  be  entitled  to  retire  with 
good  pension.  If  he  were,  to-morrow,  to  sem 
in  his  resignation  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  c 
Works  he  would  receive  an  official  acceptance  0 
it,  and,  probably,  not  a word  more, — that  is,  1 
we  may  judge  from  their  proceedings  in  a cae 
of  similar  kind  not  long  ago.  Courtesy  and  kin 
feeling  are  not  always  amongst  the  virtues  ej 
hibited  by  modern  popular  bodies.  Anyhow,  w 
will  not  let  the  anniversary  pass  without  offerin 
to  Mr.  Baker  our  congratulations  and  goo 
wishes. 


A CONCRETE  CHIMNEY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanic: 
Engineers’  Society,  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  vice-pn 
sident,  gave  the  following  particulars  of  a concrei 
chimney  executed  for  the  River  Wear  Comrni 
sioners,  Sunderland. 

The  foundation  of  this  chimney  is  of  concret 
12  ft.  Bquare  by  6 ft.  deep,  on  forced  or  “ made 
ground  consisting  of  sand  and  town  rubbis 
tipped  on  the  sea  beach.  The  base  of  tb 
chimney  is  carried  up  7 ft.  6 in.  square  for 
height  of  24  ft.  9 in.,  being  4 ft.  square  inside 
with  fire-proof  lining.  The  base  moulding  . 
1 ft.  9 in.  in  height.  The  octagonal  shaft  1 
30  ft.  high,  1 ft.  3 in.  thick  at  bottom,  and  9 ii 
at  top.  The  total  height  from  floor  of  boile: 
house  to  Bummit  is  56  ft.  6 in.  The  concrete  i 
base  was  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1 of  Pori 
land  cement  to  8 of  shingle  and  sand,  and  ft 
the  octagonal  shaft,  1 of  Portland  to  5 of  gravH 
and  sand.  After  the  concrete  was  mixed  in  thesj 
proportions,  rubble  stones  were  packed  in  pre 
miscuously.  The  rate  of  building  was  1 ft.  6 i>? 
per  day. 

The  outside  of  the  chimney  was  coated  witj 
i in.  of  cemont,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1 if 
cement  to  1 of  sand,  and  divided  into  ashlar.  . 

The  engineer  from  whose  designs  this  chimne 
was  erected  is  Mr.  Henry  H.  Wake. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  students  wt 
obtained  prizes  in  the  classes  of  architecture  i| 
University  College,  at  the  annual  distributioi 
on  the  23rd  ult. : — 

Architecture : Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewi 
F.A.S.,  F.R.I.B.A.  Fine  Art  Senior  Class.-, 
Prize,  J.  Howard  Ince,  of  London.  Juni: 
Class. — Prize,  J.  Howard  Ince,  of  London. 
Certificates,  2,  O.  C.  Wylson,  of  London;  k 
W.  Murray,  of  Carlisle.  Construction,  Seni([ 
Class.— Donaldson  Silver  Medal,  J.  Howard  Inc<: 
of  London;  Certificates,  2,  equal,  P.  R.  Bed. 
lington,  of  Aberdare,  W.  Murray  of  CarlisL 
Junior  Class. — First  Prize,  J.  Howard  Ince 
London ; Second  Prize,  O.  C.  Wylson,  of  London 

Engineering  and  Mechanical  Drawing : P« 
fessor  Alex.  B.  W.  Kennedy,  C.E.  Mechanicu 
Engineering. — Prize,  Herbert  Pearce,  of  Maiden 
head.  Civil  Engineering. — Certificate,  1,  P.  L 
Bedlington,  of  Aberdare.  Mechanical  Drawing 
Section  A. — Prize,  Thomas  Bolton,  of  Cheadle 
Certificate,  2,  F.  L.  Muirhead,  of  London; 

L.  P.  Boyce,  of  London.  Section  B.— Priz 
Herbert  Pearce,  of  Maidenhead.  Surveying.-!! 
Certificate,  1,  P.  R.  Bedlington,  of  Aberdare 
2,  James  Chester,  of  Real  de  Monte. 
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ENGINEERING  ON  THE  DANUBE  AT 
VIENNA. 

The  great  engineering  works,  to  which  we 
eferred  in  a previous  volume,*  at  the  occasion 
f the  Vienna  Exhibition,  having  for  their  object 
lie  diversion  of  the  Danube  into  a more  con. 
enient  channel,  closer  to  Vienna,  have  at  last 
een  successfully  completed.  It  was  originally 
roposed  that  the  first  ship  passing  through  the 
new  ” Danube  should  have  on  board  his 
[ajesty  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  but  this 
itention  had  for  some  reason  to  be  abandoned, 
□merous  ships  having  passed  freely  since  the 
ist  dam  keeping  back  the  waters  of  the  old 
ver  was  cut  through,  in  the  middle  of  April, 
at  the  achievement  of  the  great  undertaking 
as  nevertheless  celebrated  on  May  30th,  by  a 
ip  by  the  Emperor  on  the  new  stream,  from 
le  Radlau  Bridge,  in  the  Prater,  as  far  as 
ussdorf,  near  the  Kahlenberg.  This  excursion 
as  designated  in  the  official  programme  the 
Solemn  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  regu- 
ted  Danube,  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty 
e Emperor.”  It  was  at  first  feared  that  the 
•ematnro  cutting  of  the  dam  was  a mistake, 
•prehensions  being  felt  that  the  opening  of  this 
at  barrier  to  the  entry  of  the  stream  into  its 
iw  bed  would  oause  destruction  to  the  protect- 
g shore  works,  not  then  quite  completed  ; but 
e damage  done  by  this  early  opening  was  in- 
jnificant,  and  soon  repaired.  Indeed,  favoured 
• propitious  circumstances,  Nature  came  to  the 
sistance  of  Art,  and  the  great  work,  much 
cried  by  its  opponents,  is  accomplished.  It  is 
•rth  while  to  cast  a retrospective  glance  at  the 
story  of  its  execution. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  course  of  the 
mube  is  prescribed  by  the  formation  of  the 
antry,  above  the  city  by  the  narrow  gap 
tween  the  Kahlenberg  and  the  Bisamberg ; 
low  Vienna,  by  that  between  Hamburg  and 
eben.  The  river,  which  oomes  down  from 
ssau,  between  mountain  slopes,  with  a con- 
erable  fall  and  great  rapidity,  brought  with  it, 

I especially  formerly,  considerable  masses  of 
ivel  and  stones,  which  during  inundations 
deposited  in  the  valley  in  which  Vienna  is 
aated.  Left  to  its  own  course,  it  continually 
med  new  arms.  In  times  of  considerable 
;ngs,  it  dug  new  beds,  caused  by  the  deposit 
resh  accumulations  of  stonesand  gravel,  which 
re  changed  almost  yearly,  bringing  with  them 
•ding  and  destruction  to  miles  of  formerly 
tile  country.  It  was  this  capricious  course  of 
Danube  which  has  hitherto  prevented  Vienna 
m taking  that  rank  amongst  the  cities  along 
mighty  river  to  which  it  is  entitled  by 
son  of  its  geographical  situation,  by  reason  of 
vast  increase  as  the  capital  of  a great  empire, 

1 by  reason  of  its  being  the  central  point  of 
Austrian  railways.  The  constant  changes  of 
i great  water  highway  made  the  construction 
permanent  quays  and  wharfs,  the  erection  of 
■ehouses,  &c.,  a matter  of  impossibility,  and 
irded  the  natural  development  of  the  city, 
nna,  the  groat  “ Kaiserstadt,”  had  to  be  con. 

P with  wooden  bridges,  exposed  every  winter 
destruction  by  drift-ice,  whioh  meant  inter- 
pionof  the  traffic  with  the  northern  shore,  and 
odical  disturbances  in  the  provisioning  of  the 
. It  was  compelled  to  seek  its  extension,  the 
jlopment  of  its  industry,  in  the  southern 
irbs,  instead  of  spreading  along  the  Danube, 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  already  in 
last  century  the  necessity  of  change  was  re- 
used. Plans  were  continually  designed  and 
nitted  ; protecting  works  were  constructed, 
jao  decisive  practical  result  followed,  in  conse- 
•ce  of  the  divergent  opinions  prevailing,  until 
lirds  the  dose  of  1867,  with  the  advent  of 
>w  and  energetic  government,  the  matter 
[seriously  taken  in  hand.  The  then  minister 
lie  interior,  Dr.  Karl  Giskra,  submitted  the 
•ct  of  a rational  regulation  of  the  course  of 
iDanube  to  the  Emperor,  who  gave  his 
ition  iu  1868,  with  the  direction  to  begin  the 
>:s  at  once.  An  imperial  commission  was 
|inted,  which  met  for  the  first  time  on 
>h  17,  1869,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Ster  of  the  interior.  It  consisted  of  nine 
bers,  three  representatives  of  the  govcrn- 
['•  three  delegates  of  the  North  Austrian 
es,  and  three  members  of  the  municipality 
enna.  The  commission  was  invested  with 
itive  powers,  while  to  it  was  associated  a 
of  engineers  having  a consultative  voice. 
Gustav  Wex,  councillor  of  the  ministry, 
iJharged  by  the  commission  with  the  imme- 


* See  Builder,  1873,  vol.  xxxi. 


diate  working  out  of  detailed  plans,  as  well  as 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  regulation 
works. 

Two  rival  projects  had  to  be  considered. 
The  first,  by  Pasetti,  suggested  to  leave  the 
stream  in  its  present  bed,  and  to  regulate  its 
course  by  . constructing  engineering  works 
securing  this  object;  the  second  proposed  to 
bring  the  principal  arm  of  the  Danube  by  means 
of  a cutting  in  a slightly-curved,  ooncave  line 
nearer  towards  the  city,  joined  to  which  proposal 
was  the  plan  of  laying  dry  and  filling  up  the 
beds  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  river,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Vienna  Danube  Canal, 
and  of  concentrating  the  whole  water  volume  in 
one  bed.  Herr  Wex  adopted  the  second,  newer, 
plan,  aud  worked  it  out  with  the  assistance  of 
his  colleague,  Herr  Wamek.  After  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  Herr  Hofrath  von 
Engerth,  the  eminent  engineer,  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  of  2,460,0001.  had  been  sanctioned, 
the  means  for  carrying  out  the  works  were 
raised  in  equal  proportions  by  the  imperial 
government,  the  estates  of  Lower  Austria,  and 
the  municipality  of  Vienna,  by  a loan  redeemable 
within  fifty  years. 

We  find  full  particulars  of  the  undertaking 
in  a lecture  delivered  by  Herr  Wex  before  the 
Austrian  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects, and  printed  in  the  organ  of  the  Associa- 
tion, its  Zeitschrift.  It  is  an  elaborate  scientific 
essay,  giving  a lucid  history  of  the  efforts  made 
during  the  last  hundred  years  towards  carrying 
out  the  project  and  the  ultimate  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations.  The  lecture  attracted  the  at- 
tention  of  engineers  no  less  than  it  served  the 
non-professional  man  as  a guide.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  regulated  Danube  comprises  a 
length  of  30,344  kilometres  (18-855  English  or 
four  geographical  miles),  beginning  at  Kahlen- 
bergerdorfel,  opposite  the  Bisamberg,  and  end- 
ing  at  Fischamend,  above  Hamburg.  Two 
cuttings  had  to  be  made  ; one  close  to  Vienna,  of 
a length  of  66-38  metres  (217-79  ft.),  the  other 
below  the  city,  25-48  metres  (83  6 ft.)  long. 
The  latter  offered  few,  the  former  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  when  it  is  stated 
that  along  the  whole  length  of  the  new  river 
bed  a breadth  of  284-5  metres  (933  4 ft.),  with 
a depth  in  mid-stream  of  3-16  metres  (10  37  ft.), 
representing  the  total  contents  of  12,277,787 
cubic  metres  (or  433,609,059  cubic  feet),  had  to 
be  raised  or  dredged — a work  which  has  never 
been  equalled  by  any  other  similar  undertaking 
for  the  regulation  of  European  rivers.  It  was 
next  found  necessary,  in  order  to  give  protection 
to  Vienna  against  inundations  caused  by  high 
water  or  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  °o 
raise  the  level  of  tho  right  shore  of  the  river 
20  ft.  above  zero  level ; of  tho  latter  the  bank 
was  however  raised  only  12  ft.  above  that  point, 
the  ridge  of  the  protecting  dam  being  at  a 
distance  of  600  ft.  from  the  river,  so  that  the 
cross  streets  of  the  new  “ Donaustadt,”  to  be 
built  along  the  stream,  have  a slight  fall  towards 
the  quay  of  1£  in.  for  every  6 ft.  This  new 
quarter  of  Vienna  will  possess  a quay  13,276 
metres  (14,300  yards,  or  over  eight  English 
miles)  long,  and  62  metres  (203-4  ft.)  wide,  and 
be  provided  with  wharfs  for  the  several  naviga- 
tion and  railway  companies;  along  it  will  be 
laid  down  a double  line  of  rails,  and  it  is  further 
projected  to  erect  in  the  new  city  a central 
terminus  for  the  different  railways.  By  the 
filling  up  of  the  bed  of  the  “ Kaiserwasser,”  the 
principal  branch  of  the  numerous  arms  of  the 
old  Danube,  along  with  its  shores,  734,000 
square  klafters  (267’6  hectares,  or  6613  English 
acres)  of  building  land  have  been  obtained  and 
sold,  in  which  quantity  is,  however,  not  included 
the  land  reserved  for  streets,  squares,  aud  public 
gardens.  The  projected  principal  street,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  river,  is  to  have  a length 
of  8,000  yards  (over  4A  English  miles),  audios 
it  is  to  have  a width  of  90  ft.,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  scale  to  which  tho  works  are 
planned.  Of  the  minor  arms  of  the  old  river, 
only  one,  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Danube 
Canal,  running  close  to  the  inner  city,  and  supply- 
ing with  water  several  populous  suburbs,  was 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  for  its 
preservation,  on  acoount  of  the  facilities  it  offers 
for  the  traffic  from  the  upper  regions  of  the 
river  to  the  city ; and  it  was  deoided  to  utilise  it 
and  to  improve  it  by  deepening  it  in  mid. 
channel  to  a depth  of  2'21  metres  (7'25  ft.) 
under  zero  level.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
determined  to  construct  a floating  gate  at  its 
junction  below  Nussdorf,  after  the  plans  of  Herr 
Engerth.  This  lock  is  as  peculiar  as  it  was 


difficult  to  construct,  being  adapted  to  be  lowered 
or  raised  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  be 
drawn  across  the  canal  by  means  of  chains,  so  as 
to  close  the  channel  when  required.  Although 
since  the  completion  of  this  floating  barrier  in 
ia/3,  no  exceptional  exigencies  for  its  use  have 
as  yet  arisen,  its  practical  utility  has  already 
been  tested,  and  it  will  no  doubt  prove  of  "reat 
service  in  time  of  need. 

Between  the  lengthened  Danube  Canal,  near 
its  outflow  at  the  lower  end  of  the  new  Danube 
and  the  latter,  a winter  harbour,  with  an  area  of 
115  Austrian  jochs,  6617  hectares,  or  163  51 
English  acres,  having  quays  of  a total  length  of 
J,b/3  metres  (10,579  yards,  or  6 English  miles), 
will  be  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  old  river  • to 
this  must  be  added  the  quays  on  both  sides  of 
the  regulated  canal,  of  a total  length  of  13  270 
metres  (14,513  yards,  or  8*  English  miles), 
i rovision  is  made  along  the  new  stream  for  the 
erection  of  wharfs,  docks,  warehouses  for  the 
storage  of  grain  and  corn,  &c.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  utilise  part  of  tho  old  stream,  origin- 
ally  intended  to  be  filled  up  and  built  upon,  for 
the  formation  of  two  basins  for  harbouring 

If  we  now  add  together  the  works  along  the 
shores  of  the  main  stream,  tho  canal,  and  round 
the  three  harbour  basins,  we  obtain  a total  length 
ol  47,414  metres  (51,854  yards,  or  29k  English 

noiT- ?'ith  an  area  of  315  Austrian  jochs 
(181-2/  hectares,  or  418  acres). 

Five  bridges,  of  stone  and  iron,  serve  for  the 
uninterrupted  communication,  in  the  first  place, 
with  the  flat  country  on  the  opposite  shore,  and! 
next,  with  the  northern  parts  of  the  Austrian 
Lmpire.  Massively  and  artistically  built,  they 
are  an  architectural  ornament  of  Vienna.  Three 
of  them  are  railway  bridges,  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  State,  North,  and  North-West 
.Railways;  while  between  them  one, the  beautiful 
Franz  Joseph  Bridge,  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  260,000Z.,  near  the  old  Tabor;  and  a 
second,  the  Reichsstrassen  Bridge,  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  Praterstrasse  aud  Schwimmschul- 
Allee,  for  direct  communication  with  the  fertile 
ftlarchfeld,  is  nearly  completed. 

Thus  the  great  question  of  the  commercial 
development  of  Vienna  is  thought  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  solved.  The  new  city  will  arise  on 
a regulated  river,  no  longer  exposed  to  destruc- 
tive inundations.  Great  hopes  have  been  raised 
by  this  undertaking.  Provided  with  safe  and 
numerous  means  of  communication  by  laud  and 
by  water,  the  “ Kaiserstadt  ” will  gradually  but 
steadily  go  on  increasing  both  from  commercial 
and  industrial  points  of  view.  One  good  effect 
has  already  been  felt ; Vienna  is  no  longer  sub- 
jected to  the  periodical  inundations  which 
brought  misery  and  disease  in  their  train. 
Everything  done  Bince  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  Vienna  to  make  the  city — already 
favoured  by  its  situation— by  the  hand  of  man 
a jevyel  among  Continental  capitals,  finds  in  the 
regulation  of  the  Danube  its  crowning  point. 

1 he  great  work  will  remain  a lasting  monument 
to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 


BURMESE  HOUSES. 

As  Burmah  may  perhaps  become  a battle- 
ground between  China  and  our  Indian  empire,  a 
few  particulars  concerning  its  domestic  architec- 
ture may  be  acceptable.  Among  the  many 
tribes  m this  immense  district  the  Karens  occupy 
the  most  prominent  position,  and  being  a repre- 
sentative race,  have  a superior  claim  to  notice. 

The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  constructed 
of  timbers  set  in  tho  earth,  with  lighter  pieces 
fastened  transversely.  The  frames  so  formed 
are  never  set  on  stone  or  brick  pillars  The 
sides  are  covered  with  mats  or  with  thatch 
which  is  fastened  down  with  laths  of  rattan 
Thatch  is  the  usual  covering  for  the  roof,  and  is 
fastened  on  so  ingeniously  as  to  defy  both  wind 
and  rain.  One  kind  of  thatch  is  composed  of 
strong  grass,  about  1 ft.  long,  bent  over  a 
thin  strip  of  cane,  4 ft.  long,  and  stitched  on 
with  rattan  ; but  a better  sort  of  thatch  is  fur 
rushed  by  the  large  leaves  of  the  attap  or  dennee 
trees,  which  are  laid  on  like  wide  boards,  lapping 
over  each  other,  in  the  manner  of  tiles,  from 
12  in.  to  18  in. 

The  floors  are  constructed  of  split  cane,  raised 
a few  feet  from  the  earth,  whereby  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  are  secured ; but  the  open 
crevices  between  the  slots  often  invite  careless- 
ness by  suffering  garbage  and  foul  fluids  to  pass 
through,  so  that,  among  the  lower  ranks,  the 
space  under  the  building  is  a muck-midden, 
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8 warming  with  vermin.  The  doors  and  windows 
are  of  mat,  strengthened  with  a bamboo  frame, 
fastened  at  the  top.  Chimneys  there  are  none. 

The  whole  house  can  be  constructed  in  from  two 
to  three  days,  at  a cost  of  from  60  to  100  rupees. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy,  in  large  towns,  are 
constructed  of  wood,  with  plank  floors  and 
panelled  doors  and  window-shutters,  but  neither 
lath,  plaster,  nor  glass  is  employed  in  their 
construction . 

These  houses,  with  all  their  capabilities  of 
shade  and  ventilation,  are  not  without  their  dis- 
advantages. They  afford  a refuge  for  spiders, 
centipedes,  and  other  vermin.  The  centipedes 
are  poisonous,  but  the  effects  of  their  bite  last 
only  for  a few  days. 

On  the  architecture  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
upper  classes  much  attention  is  bestowed,  and 
the  architects  and  builders,  if  they  deviated 
from  the  conventional  rule,  would  be  severely 
punished.  These  buildings  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  lower  classes  by  the  hips  or 
stages  in  the  roof,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zayats. 
Zayats  are  not  exclusively  religious  buildings. 
Some,  indeed,  do  contain  idols ; but  the  ma  jority 
are  intended  for  the  resting-places  of  travellers, 
an  inestimable  boon  in  a country  not  possessed 
of  inns,  and  where  every  house  contains  its  com- 
plete complement  of  inmates.  All  of  them  are 
built  in  a far  more  durable  and  expensive  style 
than  even  the  residences  of  the  wealthy.  Many 
of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  cities 
are  exceedingly  beautiful.  Not  only  are  the 
pillars  and  the  ceilings  carved  in  an  elaborate 
manner,  but  they  are  also  gilded  all  over  ; and 
the  floors,  though  constructed  only  of  stucco, 
possess  a hardness  and  polish  equal  to  marble. 
But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  architectural  skill  of 
the  Burmese,  attention  must  be  directed  to  their 
temples,  which  are  truly  magnificent.  If  the 
people  wore  permitted,  ' they  would  erect  for 
themselves  substantial  buildings  of  stone  or 
brick.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Symes,  in  his  “ Em- 
bassy to  the  Kingdom  of  Ava  in  1795,”  says,  not- 
withstanding that  well-formed  arches  of  brick  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  ancient  temples, 
yet  Birman  workmen  can  no  longer  turn  them  ; 
but  Malcom,  who  followed  in  his  footsteps  nearly 
half  a century  after,  writee, — “ I have  seen  many 
fine  arches  of  large  span  evidently  erected  within 
a few  years,  and  some  not  yet  finished,  con- 
structed wholly  by  Burman  masons.”  The 
stucco  which  covers  every  building  is  put  on  in 
a tasteful  and  durable  manner ; it  is  also,  as 
already  mentioned,  used  for  flooring.  The  mortar 
is  compounded  of  the  best  lime  and  sand,  with  a 
liberal  mixture  of  jaggery  (dark,  coarse  sugar, 
made  of  the  juice  of  palms),  but  no  hair  is  used. 

It  is,  however,  round  the  City  of  Ava,  or  one  of 
the  ancient  seats  of  government,  that  the  finest 
samples  of  Burman  architecture  must  be  looked 
for.  There  the  religious  structures  abound  and 
excel  in  magnificence  those  in  distant  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  Burmans  have  not  expended 
all  their  zeal  on  temples  and  pagodas,  they  have 
constructed  tanks  and  other  works  of  irrigation, 
and  also  bridges,  all  of  which  are  grand  and 
noble  works.  Malcom,  speaking  of  a bridge  at 
Mokesobo,  states:  “Across  the  little  river  at 
Ava,  and  the  marsh  adjacent,  is  a very  long 
bridge,  which  I have  not  seen  surpassed  in 
India,  and  scarcely  in  Europe.”  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  side  to  the  picture.  The  Bghai 
Tribes  are  perhaps  the  most  savage  in  the 
empire.  Each  village  is  independent  of  every 
other  village,  and  of  all  other  communities,  the 
chief  being  a king  in  his  little  territory,  and  each 
village  has  feuds  with  other  villages,  so  that 
predatory  warfare  prevails  incessantly.  Each 
village  consists  of  a single  house,  or  at  most 
two,  built  like  a bazaar  or  arcade,  with  rooms  on 
each  side  of  the  walks  that  pass  through  the 
building.  Its  size  is  estimated  by  the  number 
of  hearths  it  contains,  every  family  possessing 
its  own  hearth.  Some  villages  contain  from 
seventy  to  eighty  of  these  hearths.  The  houses 
are  raised  high  above  the  ground,  and  in  the 
space  underneath  are  rows  of  pig-styes,  and  on 
the  rafters  above  the  fowls  roost  at  their  own 
Bweet  will.  Luokily  for  the  villages  their 
olfactory  nerves  are  in  no  way  disturbed  by  this 
arrangement.  The  compound  is  usually  enclosed 
by  a high  fence,  some  by  a clievaux  cle  frise,  of 
pointed  bamboos,  and  some  by  traps  and  pitfalls, 
and  so  any  stranger  visiting  the  village  would 
require  to  be  conducted  by  one  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. With  all  these  precautions  many  of  the 
villagers  live  in  such  perpetual  terror  of  their 
enemies  that  all  the  men  sleep  out  of  their 


from  a trap-door  in  the  centre,  at  which  a ladder 
is  placed  during  the  day.  Each  village  or  house 
is  practically  a fortress.  It  is  a general  practice 
for  each  village  to  build  a new  house  annually, 
selecting  a site  as  near  as  practical  to  cultivation. 
On  the  first  occupation  of  the  new  house,  a feast 
equivalent  to  a “ house-warming,”  is  made,  and 
an  ox  or  buffalo  is  killed,  and  an  offering  is 
prepared  for  the  spirits  that  preside  over  the 
country.  When  all  are  seated  around  the  food 
and  drink,  each  one  takes  a draught  of  the 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors,  and  offers  up  a 
prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  Waters,  Lord  of  the 
Streams,  of  the  Mountains,  of  the  Hills,  &o.,  to 
bless  them  and  their  village,  and  to  curse  their 
enemies.  Such  is  the  method  of  house-warming 
among  a numerous  race,  which  though  within 
the  confines  of  British  rule,  have  for  many  years 
been  unknown  to  the  missionary  or  the  traveller. 


DECORATION S,  BANK  HALL, 
CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 

There  has  been  on  view  during  the  past  week 
in  the  upper  room  of  the  Frenoh  Gallery,  in  Old 
Bond-street,  a series  of  pictures  designed,  and 
for  the  most  part  painted,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Armstrong,  for  the  decoration  of  the  dining-room 
of  a house  at  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Derbyshire, 
lately  erected  for  Mr.  Renshaw  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Eden  Nesfield.  These  pictnree  are  upon 
canvas,  and  are  painted  in  oil  with  zino  white. 
The  method  employed  gives  the  painting  a dead 
unreflecting  surface,  somewhat  resembling  fresco, 
but  more  luminous  from  the  texture  of  the  can. 
vas  presenting  innumerable  minute  prominences 
to  the  light. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  pictures  are 
seen  at  the  French  Gallery  are  not  very  favourable : 
the  room  in  which  they  are  exhibited  is  lighted 
from  above,  although  it  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  painting  is  executed,  the 
lower  portions  being  more  carefully  finished  than 
the  upper  part,  that  they  are  intended  for  a room 
lighted  from  the  side  or  end  ; while  the  want 
of  some  sketch  of  the  room  they  are  designed  to 
decorate  renders  it  a matter  of  some  uncertainty 
to  judge  of  the  painter’s  intentions  to  their  full, 
as  well  as  of  conceiving  the  difficulties  attending 
the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

The  paintings  exhibited  are  six  in  number, 
and  are  surrounded  by  a deep  moulded  margin 
of  light  oak;  three  of  the  panels  are  grouped 
together  in  one  frame,  and  are  apparently  in- 
tended to  occupy  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the 
room  ; two  others  appear  intended  to  be  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  sixth  (which 
is  much  smaller  than  the  others)  is  probably 
designed  to  go  over  a doorway.  The  main 
feature  of  the  design  is  a high  panelled  dado  of 
coloured  marble,  which  is  continued  through  the 
whole  of  the  pictures,  varying  to  some  extent  in 
design  in  each  division,  but  forming  a continuous 
band  by  which  the  whole  composition  is  held 
together.  In  front  of  this  dado,  which  is  treated 
in  a strictly  architectural  sense,  and  almost 
touching  it,  are  placed  the  figures  and  animals 
composing  the  several  groups,  the  upper  part  of 
the  picture  being  filled  in,  in  the  case  of  the 
figure  subjects,  with  an  orange  grove  treated 
conventionally,  through  which  occasionally  are 
seen  glimpses  of  distance ; in  the  animal  sub- 
jects, the  background  of  one  is  formed  by  a 
magnolia  grandiflora  trained  against  a wall,  and 
in  the  other  by  an  open  sky. 

The  artist  has  evidently  aimed  at  producing 
the  greatest  amount  of  repose  : there  is  only  just 
sufficient  incident  in  the  composition  to  attract 
the  mind  without  fatiguing  it,  the  figures  are 
represented  in  arrested  or  very  gentle  action, 
and  a general  impression  of  refinement  and 
serenity  is  produced  by  the  combined  effect  of 
the  grouping  and  colouring,  employed.  The 
grouping  is  extremely  simple  and  unaffected,  and 
the  colour,  which  is  in  a low  key,  the  effect  of 
which  is  increased  by  the  method  of  painting,  is 
remarkable  ;for  the  self-restraint  by  which  all 
crude  and  obvious  contrasts  have  been  avoided, 
and  the  patient  way  in  which  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  very  subtle  variations  of  tint.  The 
detaching  the  light  draperies  of  the  figures  from 
the  marble  background  upon  which  they  are  re- 
lieved is  of  itself  a remarkable  feat,  and  has  been 
accomplished  without  any  apparent  effort  on  the 


tion  of  the  room,  instead  of  being  treated  (as  is 
too  often  the  case)  as  if  they  were  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls.  The  treatment  throughout  is 
decorative  rather  than  pictorial,  and,  to  whatever 
influence  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  it  is  creditable  at 
once  to  the  judgment  and  self-restraint  of  the- 
artist,  the  opposite  method  being  the  most  popu- 
lar with  the  generality  of  people  and  the  most- 
calculated  to  win  the  applause  of  the  un- 
thinking. 

The  animal  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
kitten  in  one  of  the  figure  panels,  and  a group- 
of  wild  ducks  alighting,  very  charmingly  com- 
posed, have  been  painted  by  Mr.  R.  Caldecott,  in 
a way  which  harmonises  with  the  general  tone 
and  intention  of  the  decoration.  A group  of 
two  swans  pluming  themselves  after  emerging 
from  the  water  upon  the  steps  of  a terrace,  and 
the  companion  group,  of  a stork  by  the  side  of 
an  oleander,  watched  by  a magpie,  show  a very 
unusual  observation  of  the  character  of  animals, 
and  are  painted  in  a very  refined  and  unobtru- 
sive manner.  


THE  BURSTING  OF  BATH  AND  KITCHEN 
BOILERS. 

In  the  paper  on  this  subject  read  by  Mr. 
Councillor  W.  H.  Bailey,  Salford,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned,  before  the  Society  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers,  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Manchester,  the  reader  said, — 
Every  winter  in  this  country  there  are  many 
fatal  accidents  caused  by  the  explosion  of  what 
are  known  as  circulating  or  bath  boilers;  there  is 
also  a great  amount  of  damage  done  to  house 
property,  and  some  domestic  misery  created  by 
the  bursting  of  water  pipes,  caused  by  the  water 
freezing  in  them. 

There  seems  to  be  among  many  people  an  im- 
pression that  domestic  boilers  often  explode 
through  a deficient  water  supply.  I believe  thit 
is  not  the  case,  and  I think  it  will  be  very  diffi 
cult  indeed  to  demonstrate  that  any  accidenti 
have  occured  through  this  cause.  A grea 
number  of  boilers  burst  every  year  which  ari 
unreported,  because  not  attended  with  fata 
results.  Of  those  which  have  been  reporte< 
during  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  half  appea 
to  have  exploded  through  stoppage  of  the  cir 
culating  pipes  by  ice,  and  the  remaining  hal 
have  been  caused  by  the  fixing  of  stop-taps  ii 
those  pipes. 

A few  years  ago  circulating  boilers  were  onl 
in  existence  in  comparatively  few  large  house 
and  hotels,  but  now  nearly  all  new  houses  c 
the  value  of  201.  per  annum  or  more  built  i 
this  country  have  bath  boilers,  and,  unfortunately 
the  great  majority  are  of  cast  iron,  of  the  vep 
worst  form  for  resisting  pressure.  There  ar 
two  slightly  different  modes  of  fixing  these  i 
this  district,  which  I will  endeavour  to  describ* 
In  one,  the  supply  of  cold  water  is  receive 
in  a cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  coi 
ducted  by  the  “down-pipe”  into  the  boiler 
having  passed  through  this,  and  having  becom 
hot,  and  therefore  of  less  specific  gravity,  : 
ascends  what  is  called  the  “up-pipe”  to  the  ho! 
water  cistern,  from  which  it  isdi’awn  as  require 
for  use. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pressure  th  e boiler  has  t 
sustain  when  filled  with  water  depends  upon  tj 
height  of  the  supply  cistern  above  it ; 2 ft.  3 ii 
of  water  in  column  being  equal  to  a pressui 
of  1 lb.  on  the  square  inch,  therefore  60  ft.  hig 
will  give  a pressure  of  17  lb.  per  square  inch  d 
the  boiler.  As,  however,  most  boilers  are  oni 
about  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  below  the  cistern,  we  mt 
consider  that  the  average  pressure  at  which  th« 
oik  will  be  about  10  lb.  on  the  square  inch,  i 
In  good  houses  in  this  district  copper  cylinde 
are  fixed  in  connexion  with  the  boiler,  in  order ' 
give  an  abundant  supply  of  hot  water,  and  f 
preventing  and  rendering  explosions  impossible 
that  is,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  is  told  us  l 
more  than  one  respectable  tradesman  of  tb 
district.  In  the  second  arrangement  the  h 
water  cylinder  is  used.  It  differs  slightly  fro 
the  plan  I have  already  described,  the  hot  wafc 
cistern  being  dispensed  with,  and  a large  cylindfi 


part  of  the  painter. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  architect 


assisted  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  these 


enemies  that  ail  tne  men  sieep  uu  ui  ^ "architectural  character,  and  again  into  the  cylinder,  absorbing  an  - 

atedtothe  aecora- 1 possibie  for  tie  boi.er  to  ghe  ft  whu*  - - 


cistern  being  dispensed  with,  i 

generally  of  copper,  being  placed  in  the  up > pi] 
instead.  A pipe  is  taken  from  the  top  of  tt 
cylinder,  called  the  air-pipe,  which  is  open 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  which  water  ascends 
the  level  of  the  cold-water  supply  cistern.  T 
great  advantage  in  using  these  cylinders 
obvious,  as  the  constant  circulation  which 
always  taking  place  causes  the  water  when  cc 
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i into  the  cylinder,  absorbing  all  the  he 
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jase  in  the  simpler  and  less  expensive  mode  of 
ixing. 

Sometimes  the  hot  water  is  drawn  from  the 
;op  of  the  cylinder,  and  sometimes  from  the  air- 
>ipe.  In  both  these  systems  of  fixing  it  will  be 
!een  that  the  boilers  are  always  full  of  water, 
md,  supposing  the  supply  of  water  to  cease,  it 
vould  not  be  possible  to  drain  them  dry,  causing 
he  fire  to  make  them  red-hot,  and  thus  create 
langer.  The  source  of  danger  and  death  is  to 
)e  found  in  the  direction  to  which  I have  alluded ; 
md  if  there  is  one  thing  at  all  that  creates 
-stonishment  in  my  mind,  it  is  the  fact  that  I 
tand  here  in  this  city  of  Manchester  and  state 
hat  it  is  unsafe  to  work  a boiler  under  pressure 
rhich  has  not  a safety-valve  fitted  to  it. 

With  the  best  intentions  many  boilers  have 
aps  fitted  in  the  up  and  down  pipes,  so  that  if 
ny  accident  occurs  to  the  boiler  it  may  be 
epaired  or  removed  without  fear  of  inundation, 
'hese  taps  have  caused  many  fatal  accidents  in 
ummer  as  well  as  in  winter.  If  these  taps  are 
y any  means  closed  when  the  boiler  is  at  work, 
be  water  is  sealed  in  the  boiler,  and  nothing  can 
revent  pressure  accumulating  unless  the  fire  be 
ut  out.  Only  a few  days  ago  I talked  the  matter 
ver  with  an  architect  of  no  mean  reputation  in 
lis  district,  who  informed  me  that  he  would  not 
link  of  permitting  a good  house  to  be  fitted  with 
boiler  which  had  not  these  taps  fixed.  He  had 
■dered  several  houses  to  be  fitted  with  taps 
nder  the  copper  cylinders.  I am  glad  to  say  he 
tered  his  opinion  when  I explained  to  him  the 
icility  which  he  gave  to  ignorant  or  careless 
3ople  for  creating  a magazine  of  destruction. 
The  fixing  of  these  stop-taps  caused  the  death 
a young  woman  in  January  of  this  year.  This 
known  as  the  Ecoles  New-road  accident.  As 
occurred  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  in 
aedley  Ward, — which  I have  the  honour  to 
present  in  the  Town  Council  of  Salford,— I 
ok  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  it.  I was 
e foreman  of  the  jury  convened  to  inquire  into 
e cause  of  death.  It  appeared  that  the  pro- 
'ietor  of  the  house,  actuated  by  a proper  desire 
make  his  house  safe  from  inundation,  con- 
lted  a plumber,  who  informed  him  that  the 
ist  way  waB  to  fix  two  taps,  one  in  the  up-pipe 
id  one  in  the  down. pipe  of  the  bath  boiler, 
lese  were  placed  in  the  bathroom  immediately 
ider  the  cisterns,  the  boiler  not  having  a copper 
linder ; they  were  fixed  where  any  mischievous 
l could  have  turned  them  at  any  time.  A 
ikage,  during  the  thaw,  of  entirely  different 
lee,  caused  the  proprietor  to  turn  these  taps 
, and  having  done  this  he  ordered  the  fire  out. 
plumber  was  sent  for,  and  told  to  make  all 
;ht ; the  leaking  pipe  was  soldered,  he  reported 
correct,  but  omitted  to  turn  the  taps  on 
ain.  The  result  was  that  an  explosion  took 
ice,  which  removed  the  ranges  of  the  house 
i the  one  next  door,  making  a breach  in  the 
nsion  wall  sufficiently  large  for  any  one  to 
Ik  through.  The  wiudow  was  blown  out,  and 
J poor  woman  was  blown  halfway  through  it. 
l will  now  proceed  to  those  accidents  caused 
•ough  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  by  the 
ezing  of  the  water  in  the  pipes.  These  acci- 
its  appear  to  occur  chiefly  when  houses  are 
/erod  upon  by  the  tenants  in  the  winter  time, 
irything  being  cold,  the  water 
ng  frozen, 
i new 


recommended  instead  of  Bafety-valves,  which 
would  burst  at  a low  pressure.  I have  made 
extensive  experiments  on  these  plates,  and  have 
burst  a great  number  by  actual  steam-pressure; 
but  I found  that  I never  could  get  two  alike  out 
of  the  same  mixture  of  metal.  There  are  also 
many  other  objections  to  them  which  I will  not 
occupy  your  time  with. 

A word  about  copper  cylinders  preventing 
explosions.  Circulars  have  been  issued  by  iron- 
mongers in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
these  things  render  an  explosion  impossible. 
This  delusion,  which  has  such  a firm  hold  in  the 
minds  of  many  people,  demands  some  attention. 
A copper  cylinder  fixed  to  a boiler  makes  it  safer 
from  those  explosions  which  are  caused  by  ice  in 
the  pipes.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Cowie,  which  was  caused  by  the  water 
freezing  in  ono  night,  would  have  been  prevented 
by  one,  as  the  hot  water  in  the  cylinder  makes 
it  a storage  of  heat,  whioh  resists  the  attacks  of 
cold  for  a longer  time  than  a small  pipe  full  will 
do.  A copper  cylinder  only  delays  the  danger  a 
few  hours  at  most  in  severe  winters,  and  its 
utility  ends  at  that  for  preventing  explosions. 


GEMS  AND  GEM  CUTTING. 

THE  MARLBOROUGH  COLLECTION. 

A wonderful  man  is  Mr.  Agnew.  ‘ 


This 


magnificent  collection  of  engraved  and  sculptured 
stones,”  said  Mr.  Woods  in  the  rostrum  the  other 
day,  “ has  been  valued  at  35,0001.,  and  that  is 
the  reserved  price  put  upon  it.” 

“ What  must  be  the  bidding  in  advance  ?”  says 
Mr.  Agnew.  “ Guineas,”  replies  Mr.  Wood  ; 
“35,0001.,  once !” 

“ Guineas,”  says  Mr.  Agnew.  And  after  the 
ordinary  formula  down  goes  the  hammer,  and 
Mr.  Agnew  becomes  the  owner  of  the  “ gems  ” 
at  35,000  guineas,  and  sells  them  again,  it  is 
understood,  the  same  afternoon,  with  probably 
his  traditional  10  per  cent,  profit. 

A careful  examination  of  this  magnificent  col- 
lection of  engraved  and  sculptured  stones  can 
hardly  have  done  otherwise  than  call  attention 
somewhat  dismally,  and,  certainly,  powerfully 
to  the  subject  of  gem  cutting  and  designing  as 
practised  by  the  great  artists  of  former  and  less 
enlightened  days  and  our  own.  It  is  a subject 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to 
exhaust ; yet  has  it  as  yet  excited,  except  among 
professionals  and  experts,  but  little  interest. 
These  objects  are,  it  is  true,  looked  at  somewhat 
curiously  and  attentively  and  wonderingly,  but 
more  than  that  cannot  be  affirmed.  But  for  all 
this  there  is  nothing  in  fine  art,  and  in  its  mode 
of  production,  more  wonderful  than  a finely-cut 
gem ; and  nothing  most  surely  evidencing  the 
power  of  hand  more  exquisitely  than  the  skill 
and  power  displayed  in  the  cutting  of  it.  A few 
thoughts,  therefore,  on  gems,  and  on  the  special 
power  displayed  in  the  cutting  of  these  adaman- 
tine stones,  as  exemplified  in  the  “ Marlborough 
Collection,”  may  be  of  interest  at  the  present 
moment. 

In  the  whole  range  of  art  action  there  is 
nothing  more  surprising  than  the  art,  on  so  small 
a scale,  of  cuttinl 


- 0 into  the  substance  of  a hard 
fclie  pipes  fragment  of  stone.  Notonly.be  it  observed,  is 
zen.  A fare  is  put  under  the  boiler  by  a clear  and  well-defined  and  absolutely  correct 
tenant,  and  an  explosion  takes  place,  outline  of  the  “design”  or  subject  to  be 


very  severe  weather  pipes  have  been  known 
accumulate  ice  in  one  night,  those  boilers 
>d  without  copper  cylinders  being  most 
lgerous.  Not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  Eccles 
w-road  accident,  about  two  years  ago,  a Mrs. 
vie  was  killed  by  an  explosion  from  this  cause. 
) water  in  the  boiler  had  longer  time  than 
al  to  cool  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  Mrs. 
vie  having  got  up  late  on  the  Sunday  morn. 

, after  the  fire  had  been  lighted  a short  time, 
boiler  burst,  and  she  was  blown  across  the 
ihen  and  down  the  cellar  steps  and  killed, 
laving  endeavoured  to  show  the  two  chief 
ses  of  these  explosions,  the  natural  question 
vhat  is  the  remedy  ? what  will  prevent  this 
truction  of  life  and  property  p I have  no 
itation  in  saying  that  if  safety-valves  had 
u fixed  that  every  one  of  the  accidents  would 
e been  prevented.  And  as  the  ordinary  lever 
ity-valve  would  possibly  become  inoperative 
ourse  of  time,  a little  pendulous  safety-valve, 
he  Cowburn  type,  has  been  recommended,  as 
likely  to  get  out  of  order,  by  Mr.  Fletcher, 
he  Steam  Users’  Association;  and  if  safety- 
es  were  fixed  on  the  boiler,  I think  there  is 
'bjection  to  the  use  of  taps  in  the  circulatin' 


accurately  kept  to,  but  the  depths  to  which 
the  stone  is  to  be  cut  into  are  at  the  same 
time  with  equal  acouracy  to  be  observed,  so  as 
to  get  not  only  the  outline  of  the  object,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  but  the  body  or  “round”  of  it 
as  well.  Not  unfrequently  the  full  half  of  a 
figure,  say  of  the  human  form,  is  to  be  accurately 
and  even  expressively  rendered,  so  that  if  two  of 
these  incised  stones,  of  the  same  size,  were  to 
be  placed  together,  and  thus  to  form  a mould, 
a perfect  figure,  in  the  round,  would  result  on 
taking  a wax  or  plaster  impression  from  the 
matrix.  We  have  been  told  that  the  highest 
triumph  of  human  artistic  skill  and  dexterity  is 
to  be  found  in  fine  oil-painting ; and  no  doubt  it 
is  so,  considering  its  extreme  rarity  in  its  full 
perfection.  But  it  is  hardly  so  surprising  and 
marvellous  as  this  art  of  fine  gem-cutting.  We 
need  do  no  more  than  refer  to  a few  of  the 
specimens  of  gem-outting  in  the  Marlborough 
Collection,  just  now  sold  by  auction  for  so  large 
a sum,  for  proof  of  this,  and  would  specially  name 
those  in  which  the  human  nude  form  was 
delineated,  and  not  a little  of  the  life  and  move- 
ment of  the  human  body  most  admirably  por- 
trayed. And  not  this  alone,  but  the  very 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  within  the  whole 
range  of  sculptured  art,  nnd  it  is  a curious  fact, 
so  thorough  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
individuality  of  art  power.  The  artist  engravers 
would  seem  to  have  been  proud  of  their  work, 
and  to  have  earnestly  desired  to  be  known  as  the 
executive  ivorkmen  of  their  own  work,  as  they 
so  well  deserved  to  be  known,  — none  ever 
deserved  recognition  better  than  they.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  some  of  the  names.  These 
gems,  as  it  has  well  been  said,  form  a complete 
encyclopedia  of  glyptic  art,  invaluable  as  a 
book  of  reference  to  students  of  art  and  history, 
and  the  writer  might  well  have  added,  and  as 
affording  and  perpetuating  a goodly  list  of  noble 
names  of  illustrious  and  right  skilful  working 
artists.  The  artist  must  in  such  case  be  per- 
sonally gifted  indeed  with  thought  and  feeling; 
and  must  have  trained  both  his  hand  and  eye 
to  most  marvellous  exactness,  and  have  acquired 
mastery  over  the  most  unyielding  and  resisting 
of  materials.  Many  of  the  artists  named  by 
Pliny  are  here  to  be  found  named  on  gems ; 
one  of  these  an  onyx  intaglio,  purchased  by  a 
former  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  1,000  guineas. 
On  this  is  simply  represented  a cow  lying  down, 
but  it  bears  the  letters  AIlOAAONIAOr,  Apol- 
lonides,  one  of  the  best  of  these  clever  working 
men.  Another  gem  bears  the  name  of  Hyllos” 
another,  a beautiful  sardonyx-cameo,  has  the 
name  of  .Glycon ; again,  another,  a carbuncle, 
measuring  1$  in.  by  in.  oval  in  form,  $ in. 
thick,  with  a figure  of  Pallas,  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ Eulyches  iEgeai,  of  Dioscorides,  fecit,”  a 
truly  wonderful  production  of  the  hand  of  man. 
It  would  be  quite  possible  to  go  on  and  give  a 
goodly  catalogue  of  names,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  worth  while  to  do  this  exhaustively,  arranging 
the  names  as  far  as  is  possible  in  chronological 
order, — a useful  work  for  any  devoted  wholly 
and  enthusiastically  to  art  of  this  kind.  It 
would,  of  course,  add  infinitely  to  its  usefulness, 
and  almost  make  an  art  history  of  it,  to  refer  in 
each  case  to  the  collection  in  which  the  works  of 
each  master  now  are.  We  know  but  little  or 
nothing  of  the  personality  or  names  of  those  who 
so  ably  and  so  well  cut  the  ornamental  details  in 
the  walls  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches  all  over 
Europe  : more  is  the  pity,  but  here  we  may  read 
historic  names  ! 

It  will  not  be  thought  the  least  curious  part  of 
the  inquiry,  in  connexion  with  these  gems  and 
gem  engraving,  to  ponder  for  a moment  on  the 
question  of  the  relative  cost  or  value  of  the 
materials  out  of  which  this  magnificent  artistic 
work  is  done,  and  the  cost  or  value  of  the  art 
labour  itself  in  them,  which  so  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  raw  and  formless  mate- 
rial. In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  mentioned, — 
and  the  fact  is  a somewhat  singular  one,  and 
worth  a little  further  inquiry  by  the  scientific, — 
that  the  materials  out  of  which  gems  are 
wrought,  are  not,  as  it  would  seem,  nowadays  to 
be  come  at  of  the  same  quality  and  fineness  as 
in  former  and  less  advanced  and  scientific  days. 
The  older  gems,  whether  of  antique  or  Renais- 
sance times,  are  as  mere  fragments  of  nature, 
formed  materials,  of  much  rarer  and  more  refined 
quality  than  that  to  be  now  obtained,  and  the 
latter  is  not  so  well  fitted,  therefore,  for  the 
special  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  We  say,  a 
strange  fact  this ; for  why  should  it  be  so  ? 
One  single  mine  of  gem-producing  fame  may 
be  exhausted  of  its  beat  stones,  ic  is  true,  and 
then  another,  but  surely  there  is  no  end  of  the 
earth’s  pro-  ducing  powers.  All  the  diamonds, 
and  jacinths,  and  emeralds,  and  carbuncles, 
are  not  as  yet  surely  in  the  world’s  market  ? 
Science  digs  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  earth 
day  by  day,  and  more  is  known,  one  would  sup- 
pose, now  than  at  any  former  time,  of  the  best 
places  wherein  to  dig,  and  how  best  to  search  for 
the  precious  fragments  than  at  any  former  time, 
when  neither  geology,  mineralogy,  nor  chemistry 
had  existence.  Knowledge  is,  aod  must  be, 
judged  of  by  its  results,  and,  according  to  Bacon, 
by  its  practical  “ fruit.”  Why,  then,  does  it  fail 
here  ? We  are  almost  inclined  to  hazard  an 
answer  to  this  puzzling  question,  venturesome 
as  it  is.  May  not  a good  deal  be  owing  to  the 
very  power  of  machinery  itself?  Is  not  too 
much  left  in  these  days  to  the  dead  mechanism 
even  here  in  the  mere  searching  for  precious 
fragments  ? Eye  and  hand  both  are  needful  in 
their  fulness  of  power  even  here.  Other  causes 
there  are  doubtless,  but  this  among  them  is 
worth  scientific  note. 

We  may  next  glance  at  the  labour  Bide  of  this 
gem  question,  and  ask  what  proportion  it  bears 
in  value  to  that  of  the  most  rare  and  precious 
material  worked  on,  material  from  the  far-famed 
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mines  of  Golconda  or  Pegu.  Out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dullest  stone  may  the  most  mar- 
velloaa  offorms,  and  contours,  and  even  life  and 
action,  within  the  compass  of  a sixpence,  be 
wrought.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the  work  of 
thos9  whose  names  we  have  given  to  find  this 
out,  and  to  know  then  how  the  hand  and  intelli- 
gence of  mau  can  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest 
and  value  of  the  unformed  and  rough  material 
as  dog  out  of  the  earth.  No  task  can  be  more 
difficult  than  that  of  putting  before  any  how- 
ever skilful,— say  a fine  emerald  or  red  ruby,  or 
carbnncle,  each  so  full  of  extremest  beauty,  and 
to  demand  that  further  increase  of  value  be  made 
to  it.  Such  would  seem  an  almost  impossible 
problem,  but  it  has  here  been  solved  most 
8areiy, — the  skill  of  the  workman  has  added  not 
a little  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  material. 

It  is  impossible,  in  looking  through  a collec- 
tion of  fine  art  work  of  this  kind,  to  do  other- 
wise than  make  comparisons,  and  to  ask  what  is 
note,  in  these  days  of  art-education,  doing  in  this 
special  line  of  work.  We  see  in  this  collection, 
aud  in  others  elsewhere,  examples  of  the  brain 
and  hand  skill  of  the  artists  of  past  days, — both 
antique,  to  use  that  general  term, — and  of  tho 
Renaissance,  or  revival,  more  or  less,  of  the  older 
antique,  and  can  but  simply  wonder  at  how  they 
did  their  work  so  completely  and  so  well.  We  can 
but  wonder  at  what  sort  of  tools  they  used,  and 
long  to  see  a little  into  their  workshops,  and  to 
Bee  them  at  their  work.  What  sort  of  art  educa- 
tion, again,  did  they  go  through  ? We  can  but 
speculate  on  these  matters,  and  wonder  more 
and  more  as  we  gaze  on  what  they  accomplished. 
We  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  do  otherwise  than 
contrast  the  state  generally  of  the  world, — say 
in  Pliny’s  day, — with  our  own.  How  different 
the  mechanical  appliances  for  doing  work  of  all 
kinds.  No  books,  except  for  the  very,  very  few. 

In  art,  wonderful  to  tell,  no  “ precedent,”  as  we 
have,  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
from  all  times.  All  things,  indeed,  would  seem 
to  have  been  reversed.  What  we  have,  therj  had 
not;  but,  with  all  their  wants,  what  wonders 
they  accomplished ; and  what  should  we  do 
without  them  and  without  what  they  have  left 
us  to  study  P This  gem-engraving  shows  what 
the  antique  man  could  do.  What  we  now  do 
can  be  best  seen  in  the  Bhop-windows,  the 
true  and  ever -open  museums,  the  modern 
museums  of  a nation.  Might  there  not  be 
some  interest,  we  would  ask,  in  an  exhibition  of 
the  gem-cutting  and  invention  of  the  men  now 
living,  and  at  work  as  gem  engravers  and  cameo 
sculptors  ? The  Art  Union  of  London,  always  to 
the  fore  in  such  matters,  though  this  is  little 
recognised,  has  endeavoured  on  several  occa- 
sions  to  aid  the  production  of  finely-worked 
gems  in  England,  but  with  only  moderate 
results. 

Before  ending  these  few  remarks  on  so  fruitful 
and  suggestive  an  artistic  subject,  we  would 
express  a hope  that  these  noble  examples  of  fiue- 
art  skill,  of  brains  and  hands,  may  be  farther 
available  to  the  art-loving  portion  of  the  public. 
The  nation  ought  to  possess  this  magnificent 
collection.  And  while  upon  this  phase  of  the 
matter  may  we  hint,  too,  at  the  desirability  of  a 
somewhat  better  mode  of  exhibiting  gems  than 
that  usually  adopted,  as  at  the  British  Museum, 
wherein  the  specimens  of  engraved  and  sculp, 
tnred  stones,  small  as  they  are,  are  exhibited  in 
deep  close  cases  or  boxes,  with,  of  course,  glass 
covers,  but  with  the  gems  so  far  from  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  see 
clearly  objects  with  details  so  small,  and  impos- 
sible to  apply  to  them  a magnifying  glass  which 
is  so  often  needed.  Cases  should  be  specially 
contrived  for  these  things,  so  that  the  gem  may 
be  seen  as  closely  as  may  be,  and  always  by  the 
side  of  it  there  should  be  an  impression  in  wax 
or  otherwise  of  the  incised  subject.  These  are 
small  things,  it  is  true;  but  not  the  less  note- 
worthy and  instructive  on  that  account,  aud 
they  read  to  us  moderns  a most  wonderful  and 
important  lesson,  difficult  as  it  is  to  appreciate 
fully  the  import  of  things  artistio.  The  true, 
and  the  more  than  doubtful  in  art  action  is  here 
in  a most  striking  and  singular  way  exemplified. 
Those  antique  men  who  thus  wrought  on  the 
rough  materials  Nature  gives  for  the  searching 
for,  must  have  been  as  proud  of  their  work  as  the 
ode-writers  themselves  were  of  theirs.  Poets  at 
least  do  not  hide  themselves,  why  should  the 
gem-cutters  ? 


ON  BUILDING  IN  CONCRETE* 


The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  appara- 
tus, or  the  mechanical  means  employed,  to  cause 
the  concrete  to  take  the  required  forms  of  walls 
and  other  parts  of  the  building  to  be  con- 
structed. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  employed  in 
the  use  of  concrete  for  buildings, — the  “ con- 
crete brick”  or  “ block  system”  and  the  mono- 
lithic concrete  system. 

By  the  first  method  the  concrete  is  made  to 
take  the  form  of  bricks  or  blocks,  by  being 
placed,  when  mixed,  into  small  moulds,  and  after- 
wards, when  sufficiently  hard,  these  conorete 
bricks  are  set  iuto  their  places  in  walls,  &c.,with 
mortar  or  oement  joints,  by  skilled  workmen, 
ith  similar  scaffolding  plant  and  expenses  pre- 
cisely as  for  brick  work  or  stone  work. 

By  the  second  or  monolithic  method  the  con- 
crete, on  being  mixed,  is  placed  and  moulded  at 
once  into  it3  permanent  position. 

No  time  is  wasted  in  waiting  till  ooncrete 
bricks  are  strong  enough  to  build.  No  expen- 
sive bricksetting  is  required,  all  the  wall-building 
work  being  done  by  unskilled  labourers,  and 
mortar  joints  are  avoided. 

The  avoidanoe  of  mortar  joints  is  a great  gain 
in  strength. 

One  writer  in  favour  of  the  concrete  block 
system  claims,  in  his  list  of  advantages  of  con- 
crete building  (amongst  many  other  advantages 
that  can  only  be  secured  by  monolithic  concrete), 
the  avoidance  of  dust  caused  by  bad  mortar 
joints.  Surely  the  block  system  has  no  such 
advantage.  The  same  writer  pleaded  in  favour 
of  concrete  bricks  that  they  give  time  for  testing 
the  cement.  But  where  is  the  advantage  in 
this  ? because,  as  I have  already  shown,  there  is 
ample  time  for  testing  before  using  the  cement 
in  building;  and  a prudent  builder  would  not 
risk  wasting  money  or  time  by  using  doubtful 
cement  in  making  concrete  bricks  any  more 
than  he  would  do  so  in  building  monolithic 
walls. 

If,  however,  bad  cement  were  supplied  by  the 
maker,  and  the  builder’s  preliminary  tests 
failed  to  detect  it,  there  would  be  yet  an  im- 
portant safeguard  in  using  the  patent  apparatus, 
now  so  generally  employed  for  building  mono- 
lithio  walls. 

The  newly-bnilt  walls  havo  not  only  to  carry 
the  apparatus,  which  is  raised  from  time  to  time 
as  the  walls  are  built,  but  have  also  to  carry  the 
scaffolds  with  men  and  materials.  None  but 
good  cemeut  can  resist  the  strain  thus  applied, 
and  walls  successfully  resisting  this  strain  when 
only  a few  days  old  may  be  relied  upon  to  resist 
any  strains  that  can  be  put  upon  them  after, 
when  their  strength  is  so  much  increased. 

There  are  very  few  districts  where  concrete 
block  building  can  be  done  so  cheaply  as  ordinary 
brickwork,  aud  in  many  places  where  block 
building  would  cost  more  than  brickwork  or 
stonework,  monolithic  concrete  would  cost  much 
less.  In  fact,  monolithic  conorete  building  has 
such  decided  advantages  over  concrete  block 
building  that  no  amount  of  special  pleading  i; 
favour  of  blocks  will  deprive  the  monolithic 
system  of  its  due  ascendency  and  present  well 
deserved  preference. 

It  is  next  important  to  consider  which  is  the 
best  system  of  apparatus  to  be  employed  to 
secure  all  the  advantages  of  monolithic  concrete 


up  the  walls  stage  by  stage  as  these  were  built 
up. 

A rather  general  delusion  among  would-be 
inventors  of  concrete  building  apparatus  was 
that  an  apparatus  could  be  made  to  slide  up  the 
face  of  the  wall  without  being  first  detached 
from  the  guides  or  uprights,  and  many  clever  j 
and  complicated  arrangements  of  gearing  and  ; 
spur  wheels,  and  handles,  for  turning  of  screws  | 
working  in  the  middle  of  the  walls  in  the  worm  j 
formed  by  them  in  the  conorete  that  had  set  | 
around  them,  were  tried ; but,  of  course,  all  j 
failed  completely. 

The  mould  would  not  slide  up  except  by  | 
carryiug  up  the  concrete  wall  with  it,  either  in  I 
whole  courses  or  broken,  and  the  screws  would  I 
not  turn  in  the  concrete  till  force  enough  was  i 
used  to  destroy  the  worm  in  which  it  was  i 
expected  to  turn.  Therefore,  the  only  workable  1 
apparatus  were  those  which  could  be  detached, 
and  come  directly  away  from  the  conorete  when  i| 
resetting  of  the  mould  was  necessary.  Then  :i 
many  attempts  were  made  to  counteract,  or  i 
overcome  the  evils  of  twisting  or  swelling  of  ; 
wood,  by  various  clever  dispositions  of  it,  and  by  / 
framing  it  in  various  ways,  and  also  by  covering  j 
the  wooden  frames  with  zino,  tin,  &o. 

But  none  of  these  attempts  succeeded  com-  s 
plotely,  and  were,  besides,  all  hampered  by  more  i 
or  less  complicated  fasteners,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  old-fashioned,  time-wasting,  easily  worn-out 
bolt  and  nut. 

The  apparatus  patented  by  myself  in  1868  was 
the  first  in  which  the  use  of  wood  was  entirely 
discarded.  It  is  made  entirely  of  iron.  Thei 
fasteners  are  simple  tapered  pins,  or  rounded 
wedges,  than  which  no  fastener  can  work  mor&. 
easily 

Before  offering  any  remarks  of  my  own  upon 
the  subject  of  architectural  treatment.  I beg^ 
to  premise  that  I have  at  various  times  read  the! 
opinions  of  architects  upon  the  subject  of  con-i 
crete  building  generally,  as  published  in  reports} 
of  papers  read,  and  discussions  following,  afcj 
i various  scientific  and  architectural  societies. 

I Quotation  might  be  given,  but  I must  now 
proceed  with  the  remarks  I wish  to  offer  on  this! 
subject  of  architectural  treatment;  and  I pro-t 
pose  to  divide  th<?se  under  two  beads  : — 1st,  Con-j 
structional ; 2nd,  Artistio  or  Decorative  Treatd 
ment.  . 

The  great  adhesive  and  cohesive  qualities  olt 
Portland  cement,  and  its  oapacity  for  resisting! 
enormous  tensile  and  transverse  strains,  adapt  it/ 
for  use  in  such  ways  as  no  other  material  itf 
capable  of. 

Corbelling,  oriels,  and  similar  works,  to  tbej 
extent  even  of  impossibility  in  any  other  material/ 
may  be  done  easily  and  cheaply  in  concrete/ 
Arches  may  be  built  having  no  lateral  thrust 
Upper  floors,  and  flat,  or  arched  roofs,  may  bn 
cast  in  place,  requiring  little  or  no  iron  in  thei. 
construction  for  very  considerable  spans.  Wholw 
staircases  are  cast  in  place,  with  only  light  iroi 
trusses  cast  in  the  midst,  so  that  no  iron  comeu 
in  sight  or  under  the  influence  of  heat  in  case  o 
fire.  . I 

Chimneys  with  projecting  breasts  may  begn 
on  upper  floors,  being  hung  out  from  the  wah 
without  the  need  of  any  supporting  work  undeiij 
Indents,  hollows,  and  flues,  may  be  formed  iU 
any  part  of  the  work  by  simply  inserting  casing* 
or  cores  in  the  apparatus  to  exclude  the  concrete 
I would  remark  her 
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buildings.  Wooden  posts  and  boards  for  build-  that  it  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  chimne^ 
monolithic  walls  have  been  used  in  all  times,  flues  require  brick  or  ti  e 1D1D8  P 


Hastings. — The  third  premium  for  the  Town- 
hall  plans  (St.  Michael)  falls  to  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Smith,  of  Gresham-buildings,  London. 


unimportant  buildings  can  be  constructed  with 
such  apparatus,  and  the  work  produced  is  very 
inferior,  crooked,  and  uneven,  making  interior 
plastering  or  exterior  finishing  more  than  ordi- 
narily expensive.  With  nearly  all  the  various 
modifications  of  wooden  posts  and  boards,  an 
independent  scaffold  has  to  be  used,  and  the 
advantage  of  testing  the  walls  as  built  is  not 
secured . 

Its  cheapness  in  the  first  instance  is,  doubt- 
less, the  chief  inducement  to  use  wooden  appa- 
ratus, but  whatever  is  saved  in  first  cost  is  very 
soon  lost  in  extra  labour  Bpent  in  working 
clumsy,  wooden  contrivances  in  endeavouring  to 
keep  them  in  proper  positions  which  (from  the 
tendency  of  wood  to  twist  and  swell,  and  split 
with  wet  concrete  on  one  side,  and  often  a hot 
sun  on  the  other  side)  it  is  impossible  to  do. 

With  the  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  commenced  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  building  with  it,  the  leading  idea  being,  of 
course,  to  obtain  a mould  which  could  be  moved 


1 See  p.  601,  ante. 


I can  assert  positively  that  no  such  thing  cai; 
occur  in  any  ordinary  flue.  If  particles  of  con- 
crete have  come  away  in  any  case  it  has  bee; 
through  loose  and  bad  work,  and  not  from  a»}| 
disintegration  through  heat. 

Openings  may  be  formed  anywhere  in  tb 
walls  without  requiring  lintels,  arches,  or  othe 
support  for  the  walls  over ; a 10  in.  thick  wa. 
has  been  built  to  carry  itself  in  this  way  over 
14  ft.  opening.  Surely  a material  possessui-jj 
such  structural  capacities  should  suggsfil 
features  for  architectural  treatment  sun 
able  to  its  capacities.  From  being  monc 
lithio  a broad  and  massive  treatment  seem 
to  be  suggested,  and  the  capacity  of  cement  fo 
being  moulded  into  ornamental  detail  should  b.i 
kept°  in  view.  For  the  majority  of  dwelling 
houses  in  towns  and  cities  no  decorative  finish  a 
ever  attempted,  whatever  the  material  used  i 
their  construction.  Nothing  can  be  moi 
wretched-looking  than  the  ordinary  brick  froB 
of  the  poorer  class  houses.  How  much  brightt 
and  more  wholesome  these  would  appear  ifbm 
in  concrete  with  plain  cemented  fronts.  B' 
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hitherto  the  cemented  front  has  been  reserved 
for  our  West-end  squares,  and  for  such  towns  as 
Brighton,  where  ordinary  brickwork  requires 
cementing  to  ensure  dry  walls. 

The  face  of  concrete,  as  it  is  left  by  the 
mould,  is  so  plain,  orude,  and  evidently  un. 
finished,  that  it  must  be  taken  to  be  a rule,  that 
it  must  have  a finishing  coat  of  some  kind. 
Unfortunately,  the  cementing  I have  already 
alluded  to  has  in  times  past  been  applied  to 
brick  and  stone  walls,  not  in  the  manner  of  a 
legitimate  and  necessary  protecting  coat,  but 
has  been  made  the  vehicle  of  deception,  by 
giving  to  both  brick  and  stone  buildings  an 
imitative  appearance  of  a superior  class  of 
eubstantial  stonework,  and  moreover  the  work 
has  been  done,  in  many  instances,  with  bad 
materials,  and  also  with  bad,  wasteful,  and 
ignorant  workmanship ; so  that,  besides  being  a 
sham,  it  has  become  unsightly  and  unsound 
through  cracking  and  peeling  off,  and  in  conse- 
quence an  unreasonable  prejudice  exists  against 
the  application  of  a finishing  coat  of  cement  to 
the  exterior  surfaces  of  concrete  buildings. 

It  appears  not  to  be  known  or  understood  that 
the  objections  and  causes  of  failure  to  which 
plastering  or  cementing  of  exteriors  of  brick  or 
stone  building  is  liable,  do  not  exist  in  the  case 
of  cementing  on  concrete.  A finishing  coat  of 
cement  upon  concrete  is  simply  its  natural  and 
right  treatment.  Concrete  gives  suoh  a good 
key  for  the  cementing  to  grip  and  adhere  to, 
that  it  practically  forms  part  of  the  same  mass, 
and  concrete  does  not  absorb  and  hold  moisture 
to  bo  aoted  upon  by  frost  and  heat,  thus  forcing 
off  the  plastering,  as  is  the  case  with  brickwork 
Dr  stonework.  The  only  liability  to  defects  in 
Dementing  on  concrete  walls,  is  where  two  coats 
are  used,  and  when  idle  and  ignorant  work- 
men, to  save  themselves  trouble,  use  too 
arge  a proportion  of  cement  for  the  thin  finish- 
'ng  coat,  then  in  consequence  of  the  variation  in 
'he  contraction  of  the  two  coats,  the  outer  one 
s liable  to  show  fine  surface  or  (as  they  are  often 
jailed)  sun-cracks,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  peel 
)ff.  Of  course  this  liability  being  known  can  be 
DaBily  provided  against. 

It  is  considered  by  many  architects  and 
loientific  men,  whose  knowledge  and  judgment 
>n  this  point  are  far  superior  to  my  own,  that 
lothing  more  is  wanted  in  addition  to  what  is 
lone,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  block  of 
louses  built  by  my  firm  at  the  corner  of  Marl- 
lorongh-place,  Brighton,  than  the  introduction 
'f  colour,  either  by  building  in  terra-cotta  or 
ilos,  or  by  the  use  of  coloured  cement  similar 
o that  called  “ Frescoa,”  which  should  be  used 

0 a limited  extent  only,  and  according  to  right 
.rtistic  design. 

A very  good  effect  is  produced  in  certain 
tyles  of  building,  by  finishing  mouldings  around 
looi’s,  windows,  &o.,  in  good  sand.faced  cement- 
ng,  and  giving  the  remaining  spaces  of  panels 

1 coat  of  clean  fine  shingle  thrown  upon  a coat  of 
ement  while  moist  (my  own  house  is  finished  in 
bis  way).  This  has  also  been  applied  in  a more 
imited  way  to  the  most  artistically  treated 
milding  yet  erected  in  concrete  : I refer  to 
Down  Hall,”  the  mansion  of  Sir  H.  Selwin- 
bbetson,  Mr.  F.  Cookerell  being  the  architect, 
'he  flat  spaces  ore  divided  geometrically  by 
ands  of  sand-faced  cementing,  the  panels  being 
hingled  as  before  described.  But  the  most 
nportant  feature  is  in  the  panels  of  “sgraffito” 
■ork,  to  which  I am  anxious  to  call  your 
Mention. 

Some  brickwork  architects,  not  satisfied  with 
le  advantages  they  have  in  colour,  cause  their 
rick  work  to  take  the  forms  of  plain,  moulded, 
c blocked  quoins,  or  of  moulded  strings  and 
irchitraves.  I leave  to  others  more  learned  in 
irchiteoture  to  say  whether  block  quoins,  &c.,  are 
ligitimate  treatment  for  brickwork,  but  surely 
'sry  few  will  deny  that  running  mouldings  in 
Irickwork  are  most  hideous  and  unsatisfactory, 

[r  that  running  mouldings  in  cement  are  very 
inch  superior 

I Stonework  is  much  more  liable  to  disfigura- 
on  by  change  of  colour.  No  such  discolouration 
ucurs  with  good  cement  work,  whioh  never 
jqnires  scraping,  pointing,  &c.,  as  does  stone- 
work and  briokwork.  Nor  does  it  require  paint- 
ig  or  colouring  as  is  supposed  by  some,  and 
P lfc  ia  d(>ne  in  too  many  cases  to  hide  and 
xotect  the  usual  wretched  plastered  brick- 
ork.  Some  have  proposed  to  face  concrete 
alls  with  brickwork  or  stonework  ; but  I trust 
ich  Bhams  as  these  will  never  meet  with  much 
upport. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  to  cover  the  whole 
ctenor  surface  of  concrete  walls  with  encaustic 


tiles,  and  doubtless  very  effective  decorative 
results  may  be  obtained  in  this  way;  but  I 
presume  the  cost  and  bad  effect  of  glazed  surfaces 
will  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  proposal. 

My  hope  is  that  architects  will  learn  to 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  cement  both  as  a 
constructive  and  decorative  material,  for  in  this 
direction  lies  the  only  legitimate  treatment  of  con- 
crete buildings,  and  here  will  be  found  a wider 
and  more  fruitful  field  for  both  structural  and 
esthetic  result  than  has  yet  been  found  or 
dreamt  of. 

I will  conclude  by  repeating  a statement 
made  in  a letter  of  mine  published  in  the 
Builder  of  May  last  year  : — 

“ I am  fully  persuaded  that  concrete  building 
is  capable  of  high  and  legitimate  treatment 
whenever  architects  of  ability  take  it  in  hand. 
The  subject  demands  and  deserves  a treatment 
more  carefully  considered  and  more  vigorous 
than  any  it  has  yet  received.” 


THE  DOMESDAY-BOOK  AND  ANCIENT 
DEEDS. 

A modern  fac-simile  reproduction  of  the 
Domesday. book  has  recently  been  finished  under 
the  superintendence  of  Sir  Henry  James,  the 
Surveyor. General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  a trans- 
lation  of  the  record  is  now  being  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government. 

The  Domesday-book  as  reproduced  is  in  two 
volumes,  containing  1,663  pages,  and  is  an  exact 
fac-simile  of  the  original  documents,  by  means  of 
the  art  of  “ photozincography,”  invented  by  Sir 
Henry  James  in  1860.  The  work  forms  a most 
valuable  addition  to  the  published  histories  of  the 
kingdom,  and  its  reception  has  fully  justified  the 
foresight  of  the  Government,  which  allowed  its 
publication  to  be  commenced  some  twelve  years 
ago  by  the  production  of  the  part  relating  to  the 
couuty  of  Cornwall. 

This  portion  is  now  being  translated  and  re- 
published in  English,  and  will  probably  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  translation  of  the  other  parts,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  those  portions  which  have  not 
already  been  so  treated  by  various  authors. 
Altogether  the  parts  relating  to  eighteen  counties 
have  been  already  translated  and  published  by 
different  persons. 

The  completion  of  this  fac-simile  of  the 
Domesday-book  has  been  so  successful  that  the 
Government  has  authorised  the  preparation,  by 
the  same  method,  of  copies  of  the  most  interest- 
ing among  our  national  records,  which  will  not 
only  mako  generally  public  the  information, 
as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  respecting 
important  historical  facts,  but— the  documents 
being  arranged  in  chronological  order— will  show 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  our 
language  and  our  writing  during  the  lapse  of 
time. 

A series  of  manuscripts  has  accordingly  been 
copied,  commencing  with  the  Charter  of  London 
by  the  Conqueror,  and  ending  with  the  de- 
spatch of  Marlborough  reporting  the  victory  of 
Blenheim.  J 

Scotch  and  Irish  history  have  not  been  for- 
gotten : some  charters  and  important  State 
papers  relating  principally  to  Scotland  were 
next  selected,  and  reproduced  by  this  method  ; 
and  a series  of  Irish  manuscripts  are  now  in' 
course  of  being  copied. 

Even  here  this  important  work  will  not  be 
ended.  _ The  Government  have  the  intention  of 
publishing  a series  of  documents  commencing 

with  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  records;  and  Sir 

Henry  James  has  issued  a copy  of  a charter  of 
King  Edgar,  dated  A.D.  974,— just  900 years  old 
last  year.  This  oharter  is  the  grant  of  three 
“ manses,”  or  plots  of  ground  to  Thane  Alfhere 
and  is  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
Saxon.  The  writing  is  well  preserved,  and  some- 
what resembles  the  manuscript  imitation  of  the 
ordinary  type  of  the  present  day. 

Altogether  the  Survey  Department  of  the 
Government  has  a very  important  work  in  hand 
the  completion  of  which  will  add  greatly  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  our 
country.  J 

It  ia  satisfactory  to  learn  that  this  work  is 
remunerative,  or,  at  least,  self-supporting,  and 
that  the  sales  of  the  works  published  coyer  the 
primary  expense  of  execution. 


[ THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  SEWERS  RATES 
IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

By  section  163  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,  1855,  sewers  rates  levied  on  land  used 
as  arable,  meadow,  or  pasture-ground,  or  as 
woodland,  orchard,  market-garden,  hop,  herb 
flower,  fruit,  or  nursery  ground,  are  to  be  assessed 
in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  such  land  ; and  other  kinds  of  property 
are  also  exempt  from  sewers  rate,  or  entitled  to 
a reduction  in  the  rate.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  issuing  its 
precepts  ” for  money  to  the  different  parishes,  to 
make  no  allowance  in  respect  of  property  entitled 
to  exemption  or  reduction;  and  those  parts  of 
the  Metropolis  in  which  such  property  is  situated 
are  obliged  to  increase  the  sewers  rate  in  order 
to  meet  these  “ precepts,”  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  rate  levied  upon  the  exempted 
lands.  The  practice  has  led  to  considerable  con- 
tusion,  and  a certain  amount  of  unfairness,  and 
a Hill  is  in  progress  through  Parliament  making 
it  compulsory  on  the  overseers  and  assessment 
committees  acting  under  the  Valuation  (Metro- 
polis) Act,  1869,  to  cause  the  totals  of  the  gross 
and  rateable  value  of  the  property  so  wholly  or 
partially  exempt  to  be  inserted  in  the  valuation 
list,  for  next  year  and  in  all  future  years ; and 
the  " precepts  ” of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  are  in  future  so  to  be  estimated  that  all 
parts  of  London  shall  be  uniformly  rated  in 
respect  of  sewers  rate. 


A New  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Surrey.— In 

consequence  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  pauper  lunatics,  the  Surrey  magistrates  have 
decided  on  the  erection  of  a new  asylum  for 
1,000  patients. 


A MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

The  Freemasons  of  New  York  City  have  built 
themselves  a grand  temple.  It  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third-street  and  Sixth-avenue, 
the  main  front  being  114  ft.  on  the  former  street, 
and  the  depth  about  92  ft.  on  the  latter,  while 
the  surmounting  dome  rises  to  a height  of 
165  ft.  above  the  pavement.  It  is  a building  of 
five  stories,  the  fifth  being  a mansard  roof  which 
is  surmounted  by  a high  quadrangular  dome, 
giving  a pyramidal  form  to  the  structure.  The 
cornice  is  94  ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  above 
this  the  mansard  pavilions  rise  30  ft.  and  the 
dome  41  ft.  further.  The  exterior  is  designed  in 
French  Renaissance,  eaoh  story  representing  a 
subordinate  order,  beginning  with  the  Tuscan  in 
the  lower  story,  above  which  is  the  Ionic,  then 
the  Corinthian,  and  lastly  the  Composite.  Light 
blue  granite  is  used,  this  being  combined  in  the 
Tuscan  story  with  bands  of  grainy  syenite  of  a 
darker  hue.  On  the  main  front  the  building  is 
divided  perpendicularly  into  a central  columned 
pavilion  50  ft.  wide,  in  whioh  the  granite  work 
extending  through  the  mansard  story  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  dome,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
curtains  containing  niches  for  statues.  At  'each 
angle  there  are  pavilions  26  ft.  wide,  these  being 
repeated  on  the  Sixth-avenue  front.  The  first 
story  is  fitted  up  for  stores,  the  chief  part  being 
occupied  by  a Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 
The  main  entrance  is  in  Twenty-third-street,  and 
is  approached  through  an  elaborate  Tuscan 
portico.  Here  stand  the  emblematical  pillars,  and 
between  them  the  visitor  enters  into  a large 
vestibule  lined  with  parti-coloured  marbles. 
Bronze  sphinxes  guard  the  stairway  which  as- 
cends to  the  main  corridor  on  the  second  story, 
which  is  decorated  in  the  Ionic  order,  and  is 
20  ft.  by  66  ft.,  and  28  ft.  high.  On  one  side  of 
this  corridor  are  the  apartments  of  the  grand 
officers,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Grand  Lodge- 
room.  Over  the  central  entrance,  imbedded  in 
the  wall,  is  a piece  of  ashlar  vouohed  for  as 
having  formed  part  of  the  foundation  of  Solo- 
mon’s Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  Grand  Lodge- 
room  is  85  ft.  by  92  ft.,  and  28  ft.  high,  and  will 
seat  1,000  persons.  Its  architecture  is  fettoontd 
Roman  Ionic,  a double  row  of  columns  running 
through  it,  these  being  a constructive  necessity 
from  the  weight  of  the  building  above.  The 
third  and  fourth  stories  are  divided  into  smaller 
apartments.  Each  story  contains  a reception 
parlour,  20  ft.  by  60  ft.,  opening  into  the  Lodge- 
rooms.  The  Lodge-i  ioms  on  the  third  floor  are 
the  Tuscan-room,  27  ft.  by  62  ft. ; the  Doric- 
room,  30  ft.  by  62  ft. ; the  Ionic-room,  26  ft.  6io. 
by  63  ft. ; and  the  Livingston-room,  21  ft.  by 
47  ft.  These  are  surmounted  on  the  fourth 
floor  by  apartments  of  similar  size, — the  Com- 
posite-room, the  Corinthian-room,  the  Egyptian- 
room,  and  the  Clinton-room.  Of  these,  the  Doric- 
room  is  upholstered  in  crimson;  the  Ionic-room 
in  blue;  and  the  Composite-room  in  orange. 
Seven  of  these  apartments  are  Master  Masons’ 
Lodge-rooms,  while  the  Egyptian-room  is 
designed  for  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch 
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Chapters.  The  top  Btory  is  to  be  used  by  the 
Knights  Templar  and  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite,  and  is  constructed  for  an  asylum  41  ft.  by 
78  ft.,  and  21  ft.  high,  a council  chamber,  21  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  and  the  other  apartments  necessary  to 
these  high  Masonic  degrees.  The  asylum  is 
Gothic,  and  the  council-chamber  Saracenic. 
There  is  also  a banquet-hall  in  Norman  style, 
27  ft.  6 in.  by  55  ft.,  and  an  armoury  containing 
650  closets  for  the  knights’  equipments.  Masonry 
is  in  the  ascendant. 


HOW  NOT  TO  DO  IT  AT  HONITON. 

A quarterly  meeting  of  the  Town  Council 
was  held  last  week,  principally  to  consider  the 
Banitary  state  of  the  borough,  and  to  receive  a 
report  from  Mr.  J.  Martin,  C.E.,  in  reply  to 
instructions  given  by  the  General  Purposes 
Committee. 

Mr.  Martin  presented  a voluminous  and  well 
prepared  report,  entering  fully  into  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  town ; and,  after  pointing  out  its 
many  serious  defects,  strongly  advised  the 
council  to  meet  their  difficulties  at  once  by  adopt- 
ing a judicious  water-supply,  and  replacing  the 
old  stone  drains  with  glazed  sanitary  pipes,  so 
as  to  ensure  an  efficient  system  of  drainage. 

Alderman  Read  then  proposed  “ That  a com 
prehensive  scheme  for  the  proper  drainage  of 
the  town  be  at  once  prepared  by  Mr.  Martin,  and 
submitted  to  the  council,  and  that  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  the  same  be  raised  by  a loan 
from  Government,  on  the  security  of  the  rates, 
the  repayment  to  spread  over  thirty  years.”  He 
observed  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  meet  the 
case  boldly  and  decisively,  than  to  go  on  as  they 
had  been  for  many  years,  simply  spending  every 
available  sixpence,  and  yet  making  but  trifling 
progress.  Any  unprejudiced  person  who  wonld 
go  over  the  town  must  say  there  was  need  of 
great  reform,  and,  for  his  part,  he  was  sick  of 
the  constant  bringing  up  of  the  old  Btory.  He 
appealed  to  them  to  take  the  matter  up  at 
once. 

The  Mayor  expressed  a hope  that  the  motion 
would  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  council, 
and  observed  that  the  report  of  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  was  honestly  and  carefully 
given,  and  not  at  all  over-stated. 

No  other  member  of  the  council,  however, 
supported  the  motion,  which,  consequently,  was 
lost. 


be  open  to  the  countless  charges  of  ‘jumble  of  archi- 
tectural incongruities,’  ‘mongrel  fane,’  ‘sickly  senti- 
mentalism,’ and  ‘creeping  approaches  to  Ritualism  or 
Romanism,’  which  are  applied  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 

and  to  one  of  the  first  architects  of  the  day. 

And,  with  regard  to  any  appearance  of  delay  in  the 
work,  I will  only  add  that  all  cathedral  restoration  is 
liable  to  take  a longer  time  than  was  expected,  and  that 
anxious  as  I am  to  hasten  the  work,  I shall  beg  our  friends 
not  to  be  impatient,  if  only  on  the  ground  that  never  have 
the  services  of  the  cathedral  been  more  hearty,  popular, 
and  well  attended,  than  they  are  now  in  the  nave. 

I find  the  attack  to  be  not  on  one  thing  alone,  but  on 
every  single  point  in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  plan,  even  dow  n 
to  an  indignant  protest  that  the'  old  communion-rails, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  had  become  very  unsightly, 
ire  to  be  replaced  by  a ‘huge  brass  bar,'  and  the  conclu- 
lion  is,  that  the  ‘Norman  Temple’  is  to  become  a 
jumble  of  architectural  incongruities.’  Now  it  may  be 
is  well  to  state  what  the  alterations  proposed  are,  viz. 

. — t...  mnonip  — nnfc  nn  is  absurdly  stated,  a 


ry  line  mosaic, — not,  as  is  absurdly  stated, 
gated  pavement  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 


gaieu  puvrmeui  m tut,  , ..  . 

the  advance  of  the  stalls,  which  every  architect  would 
ironounce  an  architectural  necessity,  and  by  which  we 
.ose  nothing  except  the  curious  boxes  in  which  the  ladies 
used  to  sit  under  the  canopies  of  the  canons ; a pulpit  to 
be  placed  in  the  nave,  which  will  be  one  of  the  linest  in 
England,  and  whose  massive  character  will  harmonise 
well  with  the  whole  building;  and  an  open  screen  oi  three 
arches  only,  which  will  interpose  no  real  obstruction  to 
' view  from  one  end  of  the  cathedral  to  the  other. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  change,  and  one  only,  as  I 
ture  to  think,  fairly  open  to  temperate  criticism  ; 1 mean 
the  introduction  of  a screen.  No  one  would  more  object 
to  a screen  than  I should  have  done  myself,  if  it  had  im- 
plied  aDV  division  between  the  nave  and  the  chancel  other 
than  is  marked  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  distinct 
parts  of  the  church,  or  if  it  would  have  interposed  any  bar 
between  one  part  of  the  congregation  and  the  other.  But 
npAnAcpH  norpen  will  be  little  or  no  bar  at  all,  and  1 


the  proposed  screen  will  be  little  or  no  bar  at  all,  and 
believe  chere  is  no  point  on  which  architects  are  more 
greed  than  that  a break  in  the  long  continuous  vista  of 
.ur  cathedral  will,  instead  of  diminishing,  increase  its 
grandeur.  I have  never  spoken  with  any  eminent  archi- 
tect who  has  not  assured  me  that  the  effect  of  Durham 
would  be  much  increased  by  a screen.  However,  1 am 
well  aware  that  the  question  is  one  on  which  person!  may 
reasonably  differ;  and  I may  frankly  say  that  on  tb- 
point  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Chapter,  wt 
mainly  iufuenced  by  the  very  strong  conviction  of  bir 
Gilbert  8cott  that  ‘ no  cathedral  suffered  so  much  from 
the  want  of  a screen  as  Durham.’ 

The  writer  to  the  papers,  however,  regards  a screen 
almost  wholly  as  a badge  of  ‘ sacerdotalism,’  an  insinua- 
tion which,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a screen  is  a distinctive 
feature  of  nearly  all  English  cathedrals,  is  simply 
laughable.” 


THE  ALBERT  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR. 

With  the  gracious  permission  of  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  we  give  in  our  present  issue  a view 
of  the  interior  of  the  Albert  Memorial  Chapel, 
adjoining  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle. 
The  view  represents  the  chapnl  as  seen  looking 
east,  with  the  cenotaph  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  late  Priuce  Consort.  Mosaics  fill  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  groined  vaultings,  stained  glass 
glorifies  the  windows  ; the  wall-spaces  under  the 
windows  are  filled  with  subjects  iu  iulaid  marble, 
and  the  floor  is  paved  with  a mosaic  of  coloured 
marbles.  The  works  have  been  going  on  for 
about  ten  years,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  G.j 
G.  Scott,  as  architect,  and  the  result  is  unique! 
not  alone  in  this  country. 

We  have  already  published  an  account  of  the. 
works,  with  the  names  of  the  executants,*  butt 
will  briefly  recapitulate  that  the  mosaic  workt 
has  been  produced  by  Dr.  Salviati,  from  cartoonst 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  who  also  executed  all 
the  stained  glass.  The  marble  work  on  the  walls, I 
and  the  cenotaph,  including  the  recumbent  figure! 
of  the  Prince  in  armour,  are  the  work  of  the; 
late  Baron  de  Triqueti,  as  is  also  the  sculpture  of 
the  reredos,  which  represents  the  Resurrection.  | 


POLITICS  BLENDED  WITH  RESTORATION 
OF  CATHEDRALS. 


SIR  GILBERT  SCOTT  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

The  architect  who  has  the  fortune  to  be  chosen 
to  superintend  the  restoration  of  English  catbe. 
drals  and  churches  has,  in  the  present  age,  mucl 
unpleasant  criticism  to  endure  ; but  only  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  may  be  inferred,  have  politics 
been  brought  in  to  unsettle  the  plans  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott. 

A correspondent  says, — From  some  inquiries 
and  authentic  sources,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  late  paragraph  in  the  Times 
charging  the  restorers  of  Durham  Cathedral 
with  intending  to  make  alterations  “ utterly  out 
of  harmony  with  the  massive  grandeur  of  the 
building,”  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  admitted 
writer  of  the  paragraph  being  a strong  antagonist 
to  the  Dean  of  Durham  in  politics,  and  who 
cannot  forgive  Dean  Lake  for  his  exertions  at 
the  late  election  for  the  city  of  Durham ; for  it 
now  transpires  that  the  writer  to  the  Times,  who 
is  a member  of  the  cathedral  body,  has  all  along 
been  cognisant  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  plans,  but 
until  now  he  has  not  expressed  the  slightest  dis- 
approval of  the  “improvements”  he  so  warmly 
denounces. 

The  Dean  thus  takes  up  the  challenge  for  the 
architect  and  himself,  and  enters  into  some 
architectural  criticism  deserving  attention 


THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  COMPANY’S 
NEW  COAL  DEPOT  AT  BRIXTON. 

Within  the  last  fortnight  the  Midland  Rail- 
way Company  have  commenced  the  erection  of 
another  large  coal  dep6t  at  Brixton,  on  land 
immediately  adjoining  the  Metropolitan  Exten- 
sion line  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company,  and  situate  between  that  company’s 
line  and  the  South  London  section  of  the  London 
and  Brighton  line.  This  makes  the  third  spacious 
depot  of  this  character  which  the  Midland  Com- 
pany have  constructed  alongside  the  stations  of 
the  Metropolitan  Extension  line,  they  having 
already  large  extablishments  of  the  kind  at  Wal- 
worth and  at  Wandsworth,  the  former  of  which 
is  now  beiDg  enlarged  to  nearly  double  its  present 


“ The  exaggerated  statements  with  regard  to  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral,  now  in  progress  under  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  are  so  full  of  inaccuracies  that,  though  I 
seldom  notice  such  attacks,  I do  so  in  the  present  instance 
lest  the  public  should  suppose  that  there  isaBy  ground  for 
such  an  amount  of  misrepresentation. 

I will  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  regret, 
the  first  place,  that  the  progress  of  the  cathedral  is  neces- 
sarily slow.  It  was  retarded,  indeed,  for  nearly  a year  by 
the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Chapter  to  obtain  the  services 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  then  in  Italy,  as  their  architect,  and 
this  upon  the  ground  that  his  experience  was  beyond  that 
of  any  living  architect  in  cathedrals, most  of  which  he  has 
restored,  and  that  from  his  judgment  and  moderation  he 
was  certain  to  introduce  nothing  which  wonld  not  be  archi- 
tecturally correct,  and,  if  I may  so  express  it,  moderate 
and  sensible. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  fact  shows  at  once  how 
improbable  it  is  that  the  design  for  our  alterations  should 


The  Brixton  dep6t,  which  will  be  immediately 
front  of  the  Brixton  Station,  and  approached 
at  the  west  end  from  Atlantic-road,  and  at  the 
east  from  Canterbury-road,  is  being  erected  on 
strong  wooden  piles,  14  iD.  square  and  18  ft.  in 
height,  from  the  ground  to  the  railway  level 
above.  These  piles,  fifty  in  number,  rest  upon 
a concrete  foundation,  2 ft.  in  thickness,  above 
which  is  a base  of  brick,  4 ft.  in  depth.  The 
wooden  piles  are  strengthened  and  tied  together 
by  strong  cross-girders  and  iron  rods.  The  rail- 
way level  of  the  depot  has  five  lines  of  rails, 
forming  that  number  of  bays  for  the  wagons 
containing  the  coal.  These  bays  are  150  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  aggregate  width  of  100  ft. ; in 
addition  to  which  there  are  two  traversing  lines 
diverging  from  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
line,  near  Canterbury-road,  by  means  of  which 
the  coal-wagons  reach  the  depot.  At  each  end 
of  the  bays  the  depot  extends  about  50  ft.  in 
length,  supported  by  strong  iron  columns  and 
girders  ; and  in  front  of  this  space,  at  each  end, 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  shoots,  by  which 
the  coal  will  be  conveyed  into  the  carts  on  the 
ground  level  from  the  depot  above.  The  entire 
area  of  the  depfit  is  nearly  two  acres  in  extent. 

The  contractors  for  the  structure  are  Messrs. 
Wall,  Brothers,  of  Kentish-town,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  about  20,0007. 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  IN 
NEWINGTON. 

restrictions  by  the  metropolitan  board.  I 

A block  of  industrial  dwellings  are  about  tobu 
erected  by  Messrs.  Sutton  & Dudley  in  Pollock  c 
road,  Newington,  who  a short  time  ago  appliecj 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  sanctiork 
their  plans,  according  to  which  the  buildings  were 
to  be  60  ft.  in  height,  but  the  Building  Committee 
declined  to  give  their  sanction  to  their  being! 
carried  to  that  height,  and  the  proprietors  havi} 
in  consequence  modified  their  plans.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  last  weeh 
amended  plans  were  submitted,  the  height  of  thi| 
proposed  buildings  being  limited  to  51  ft.  9 in.) 
and  the  building  committee  recommended  thail 
these  plans  be  sanctioned,  the  building  to  b| 
constructed  with  a flat  roof,  so  as  to  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  access  of  light  and  air  t|| 
the  street  and  to  the  opposite  buildings,  and  alsjj 
on  condition  that  other  intended  new  buildingl 
in  Rodney-street  be  kept  to  the  same  height 
Mr.  Selway,  in  moving  that  the  recommendatiojl 
of  the  committee,  sanctioning  the  new  building.il 
be  confirmed,  Baid  that  originally  the  height  wop 
about  60  ft.  in  a roadway  of  only  44  ft.  or  45  fli 
in  width,  and  the  committee  not  being  able  torrt 
commend  that,  the  amended  plans  had  been  sen 
in,  and  the  committee  were  favourable  to  thel  i 
being  granted,  particularly  as  there  was  J 
neighbouring  block  of  buildings  where  the  a] 
plicants  had  the  power  to  carry  them  up  tothel. 
full  height,  in  which  the  parties  were  agreeabii 
to  keep  to  the  height  of  51  ft.  9 in. 


The  Livingstone  Monument.  — Models 
were  sent  in  by  three  artists  chosen  to  compete. 
The  selection  of  the  committee  has  fallen  upon 
the  model  sent  in  by  Mr.  John  Mossman,  Glas- 
gow. The  hon.  secretary  has  forwarded  to  each 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  an  honorarium 
of  507.,  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon. 


STATE  OF  COYERHAM  ABBEY. 

A tourist”  in  Yorkshire  writes,  — I ha*! 
been  to  Coveidale,  and  seen  the  ruins  of  Coveij 
ham  Abbey.  Had  I not  seen  with  my  on 
eyes  the  disgraceful  state — I use  the  word  a;: 
visedly — in  which  this  ruin  is  permitted  to  remaiji 
I certainly  could  not  have  credited  it,  or  b i 
lieved  that  any  owner  of  such  property  worn 
have  been  so  indifferent  to  its  architectural  vain; 
even  if  he  had  no  regard  to  its  historical  ass 
ciations.  When  I tell  your  readers  that  a portic;i 
of  the  building  is  converted  into  a cow-shec 
that  part  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church :: 
made  a receptacle  for  dung ; and  that  a smijl 
archway  leading  from  the  church  into  the  cloiste : 
is  transformed  into  a ‘ petty,’  I think  I ski 
have  said  enough  to  excite  their  astonishme 
that  such  a thing  could  be  said  in  this  nineteen  , 
century;  and  their  disgust  that  the  possess- 
of  these  interesting  ruins  has  no  more  regard fr 
decency.  I do  not  know  who  owns  the  propert 
and  I purposely  avoided  making  the  inquir 
Whoever  he  may  be  I trust  the  Architector: 
Society  will  bring  their  influence  to  bear  upu 
him,  so  that  such  a standing  disgrace  may  be 
once  and  for  ever  removed. 

I may  add  that  this  abbey  is  a rich  store-hou: 
of  interesting  archaeological  detail,  and  w 
worthy  a visit,  despite  the  obnoxious  featm 
above-named,  and  it  can  be  readily  reached  fre 
Middleham  by  a drive  of  about  three  miles  ovu 
Middleham  Moor,  whence  some  pretty  views 
Coverdale  may  be  obtained. 


1 Seo  p.  500,  ante. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

The  Report  read  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  secretary, 
at  the  general  meeting  of  this  Society  recently 
held,  included  these  paragraphs : — 

“ The  Artisans’ Dwellings  Bill  of  the  present  Session 
must  be  regarded  as  a step  in  the  right  direction.  At  the 
same  time,  Lord  Shaftesbury  (whose  title  to  be  heard, 
as  the  originator  of  the  model  houses,  and  the  primo 
mover  in  the  renovation  of  Tyndall’s-buildings,  and 
like  haunts  of  the  worst  forms  of  vice  and  disease,  is 
recognised  on  all  sides)  has  pronounced  the  measure  to 
be  defective  in  not  providing  sufficiently  for  the  re-con- 
struction of  tenements  from  which  the  inhabitants  are 
ejected.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  generally  felt  that  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Improvement  Bill  of  1875  is  a 
manifest  advance  from  previous  legislation.  Professing 
to  proceed  ‘ entirely  on  sanitary  grounds,’  it  is  a measure 
for  removing  unhealthy  houses  with  the  smallest  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  occupiers.  With  regard  to  the 
rest,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  further  enactments 
in  the  way  of  change  or  addition  would  be  forthcoming 

on  the  necessity  for  such  being  fairly  established 

Your  Committee  are  in  a position  to  assert  that  this 
8ociety  has  served  to  initiate  incentives  to  others,  and 
has  aided  in  calling  out  no  small  amount  of  correspond- 
ing effort,  both  at  home  and  abroad To  maintain 

tho  metropolis  stationary  as  regards  wholesome  dwellings 
would  be,  in  itself,  a very  serious  labour;  it  is  only  very 
great  efforts  that  can  mitigate  the  horrors  of  overcrowd- 
ing, uncleanliness,  and  disease,  amongst  the  poor. 

The  mortality  throughout  the  houses  is  again  in  excess 
of  the  average,  or  slightly  above  23  per  thousand. 
Tho  death-rate  throughout  the  country  is  estimated 
at  22.) ; that  in  Loudon  at  21.  But  that  com- 
paratively favourable  return  embraces  wealthy  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  poorer,  a fact  scarcely  at  all  times, 
receiving  the  consideration  it  should.  One  thing,  at 
least,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  certain, 
that  dwellings  occupied  in  defiauco  of  sanitary  laws, 
act  with  immense  force  upon  bodily  health,  and  the 
reflection  is  suggested  that,  allowing  for  the  drawback 
of  an  unfavourable  year,  uuless  counteracting  agencies 
were  in  operation,  the  mortality  in  numerous  districts 
would  be  much  more  serious.  Your  Committee  are 
gratified  to  state  that  the  Medal  of  Merit  awarded  to 
this  Society  at  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition  of  1873, 
has  been  received  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  This 
is  the  lifth  occasion  on  which  the  Society  has  obtained 
such  a distinction. 

The  amount  received  by  the  Society  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  was  5,689 7.  18s.  -Id.,  which,  with  a balance 
in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  490/.  12s.  lid., 
made  a total  of  6,1807.  Us.  3d.  The  current  expenses  of 
all  the  Society’s  houses  (including  repairs)  amounted  to 
3,7017.  14s.  lijd. ; interest  on  loans,  Ac.,  8677.  13s.  9d. ; 
special  contracts  and  other  claims,  4017.  18s.  lid. ; print- 
ing, books,  stationery,  and  advertising,  «47.  14s.  lid.; 
salaries  and  agency,  5787.  8s.  7d. ; rent  of  offices,  coals, 
cleaning,  and  all  incidentals,  1397.  15s.  Gd. ; leaving  a cash 
balance  at  bankers,  and  cash  in  hand,  of  4267.  6s.  5)d. 
The  property  belonging  to  the  Society  is  estimated  as 
worth  34,9747.  9s.  6jd.,  and  the  general  liabilities  amount 
to  21,9987.  Os.  9d. ; leaving  assets  to  the  amount  of 
12,9767.  8s.  9)d.’’ 

Mr.  Kay-Shuttlewortb,  M.P.,  in  seconding  a 
resolution  to  adopt  the  report  moved  by  the 
Hon.  W.  Cowper- Temple,  bore  testimony  from 
personal  observation  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Society’s  work.  Among  the  visits  which  he  had 
paid  to  various  parts  of  London,  none,  he  said, 
had  interested  him  more  than  those  which  he 
had  paid  in  the  company  of  the  Society’s  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Charles  Payne,  to  some  of  the  courts 
which  had  been  renovated  by  that  Society.  The 
Society  had  not  aimed  too  high  in  such  cases. 
It  had  cleansed  and  improved  without  spending 
too  much  money.  And  now  that  Parliament 
was  dealing  with  that  question,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  how  much  that  Society — and  in  saying 
that  he  referred  especially  to  its  noble  president, 
Lord  Shaftesbury — bad  done  to  promote  the 
object.  There  was  now  greater  need  than  ever 
of  societies  which  would  rebuild.  The  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Bill  did  not  require  the  Government 
itself  to  build  houses,  but  it  offered  great  facili- 
ties for  that  purpose,  and  it  invoked  the  assist, 
ance  of  societies  and  private  individuals  in 
providing  the  necessary  funds.  He  was  glad  to 
observe  that  the  report  spoke  so  favourably  of 
the  Government  Bill ; and  they  had  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Government  that  if  that  measure  did 
not  answer  the  purpose,  other  legislation  would 
follow.  He  had  been  glad  to  learn  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Cross,  that  he  had  received 
from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  assurances  of 
their  intention  to  do  their  best  to  carry  out  the 
object  of  the  Bill  as  soon  as  it  had  been  passed. 

Dr.  Ross,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 
St.  Giles’s  district,  in  supporting  the  resolution 
said  the  Society’s  house  in  Streatham-street  was 
built  on  the  beet  principles,  and  the  amount  of 
sickness  and  mortality  was  exceedingly  small. 
He  did  not  believe  the  deaths  were  more  than 
10  or  12  per  1,000  per  annum.  He  then  alluded 
to  the  operations  of  the  Society  in  Wild-court. 
The  mortality  of  the  locality  generally  was,  he 
said,  very  great ; but  as  regarded  Wild-court,  the 
returns  respecting  febrile  diseases  were  extremely 
satisfactory.  The  Great  Wild-street  district  was, 
in  fact,  a fever-haunted  district ; twenty. seven 
fever  cases  were  sent  thence  to  the  fever  hospital 


at  Stockwell  th's  year,  and  only  one  of  them 
came  from  Wild-court.  That  was  a specimen 
of  the  results  of  the  work  of  that  Society.  From 
another  court— Lincoln-court — a court  of  similar 
character  to  Wild-court,  before  the  Society 
obtained  a block  of  buildings  there,  eleven  cases 
were  sent  to  Stockwell  during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  George  Godwin  moved  a resolution  thank- 
ing  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  his  unabated  interest 
in  tho  operations  of  the  Society.  Referring  to  a 
visit  which  he  had  lately  paid  to  Tyndall’s-build- 
ings,  he  testified  to  the  great  improvement  which 
the  Society  had  made  there  in  comparison  with 
the  state  of  things  which  he  found  to  exist  when 
he  visited  the  same  spot  sixteen  years  ago,  and 
ho  gave  an  account  of  its  condition  at  that  time 
from  notes  he  had  then  written  on  the  spot.  The 
same  class  of  people,  he  observed,  were  there 
now  as  before,  but  they  were  elevated.  As  re- 
garded Lord  Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Godwin  observed 
that  his  lordship’s  life  had  been  a most  extra- 
ordinary one,  devoted  as  it  had  been  to  the  help- 
ing of  those  who  could  not  help  themselves. 
His  lordship  could,  he  added,  have  had  no  other 
object  in  view  from  the  outset  of  his  useful 
career  than  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures.  In 
commencing  life  he  had  all  that  other  men 
struggled  to  obtain,  and  yet  he  had  devoted  him- 
self energetically  and  continuously  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 

Canon  Nesbit,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
formally  presented  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  the 
medal  awarded  to  the  Society  at  the  Vienna 
Exhibition  of  1873,  adding  that  it  was  the  fifth 
medal  of  that  kind  which  his  lordship  had  gained. 
Where  wretched  dwellings  existed  vice  and  im- 
morality reigned  ; but  there  was  strong  and  in- 
dependent testimony  to  the  moral  elevation  whioh 
had  arisen  from  the  operations  of  that  Society. 
He  concluded  by  eulogising  the  chairman  as  the 
friend  of  the  factory  children,  the  chimney- 
sweepers, the  ragged- school  children,  and  numer- 
ous other  objects  of  his  philanthropic  care  and 
labour*. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  the  course  of  a very  in. 
teresting  address,  said  it  is  exactly  thirty-one 
years  ago  since  a meeting  was  held  to  found  this 
Institution,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  thirty- 
one  years,  I am  able  to  say  that  I have  taken 
the  chair  at  every  anniversary.  When  we  met 
here  in  the  year  1842,  this  Institution  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  of  the  kind  that  was  ever 
formed.  I am  not  aware,  at  least,  that  any 
institution  had  been  formed  previously  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  working  classes.  As  you  have  been  re- 
minded in  the  report,  the  example  set  by  this 
Society  has  been  followed  not  only  all  over 
England,  but  also  in  America  and  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Within  the  last  three  months 
I have  reoeived  several  communications  from 
Rome,  from  that  grand  old  man  General  Gari- 
baldi, imploring  me  to  give  him  advice  in  re- 
ference to  the  providing  of  suitable  buildings 
for  working  people  in  Italy,  and  asking  for 
plans  and  engravings  for  his  information  and 
guidance;  and  only  the  other  day  I had  a 
letter  from  him  expressing  the  deepest  gratitude 
for  the  assistance  which  we  had  afforded  him. 
From  this  letter  it  appears  that  he  positively 
gloated  over  the  plans  and  views  of  Shaftes- 
bury Park,  the  publications  of  the  Labourers’ 
Friend  Society,  and  Mr.  Roberts’s  book ; and  he 
says  that  he  had  derived  from  what  he  had 
received  the  greatest  assistance  in  carrying  on 
his  own  efforts.  My  friend,  Mr.  George  Godwin, 
has  been  kind  enough  to  speak  of  me  in  far 
more  complimentary  terms  than  I deserve.  I 
must  tell  my  friend  this,  that  the  long  experi- 
ence which  I have  had  has  led  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  these  matters  a man  can  do 
nothing  by  himself.  I could  certainly  have 
done  nothing  if  I had  not  had  such  men  as  Dr. 
Greenhill,  Dr.  Ross,  Canon  Nesbit,  and  many 
others  of  the  same  kind,  to  co-operate  with  me 
heart  and  soul,  to  work  along  with  me,  to  give  me 
assistance,  and  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
that  public  opinion  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  carry  our  efforts  to  a 
successful  issue.  Now,  you  know,  we  have 
attained  success  up  to  a certain  point.  The 
Bill  which  has  been  recently  introduced  by  the 
Government  must  be  praised  as  a grand  and 
noble  effort  to  meet  and  overcome  one  of  the 
most  frightful  evils  that  ever  prevailed  in  a 
civilised  land.  Whether  it  will  accomplish  its 
end  is  another  question.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  will  want  the  motive  power.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  lie  dormant  for 
a considerable  time;  but,  nevertheless,  we  must 
give  the  Government  credit  for  it,  and  the  con- 


' summation  of  our  desires  would  be  the  under- 
taking of  the  work  of  improvement  by  the 
responsible  authorities.  The  work  is,  indeed,  not 
yec  anything  like  completed.  You  have  all 
heard  the  description  which  Mr.  Godwin  has 
given  of  the  state  of  Tyndall’s-buildings  some 
sixteen  years  ago,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  it  was 
at  my  request  that  that  gentleman  went  there 
at  that  period.  I myself  visited  Tyndall’s- 
buildings  a short  time  before  that,  and  I believe 
that  he  has  understated  the  actual  condition  of 
things.  Anything  more  frightful  I have  never 
witnessed.  I could  not  have  stopped  in  the 
place  longer  than  I did.  On  diving  into  one  of 
the  cells  there,  I saw  a woman  and  five  children 
breathing  an  atmosphere  which  was  foul  through 
filth.  There  was  an  open  cesspool  close  by,  with 
nothing  to  carry  off  what  was  there,  and  the 
mother  and  children  were  daily  subject  to 
such  noxious  influences.  I was  obliged  to  go 
away  very  quickly.  In  that  very  year,  from 
Tyndall’ s-buildings  alone,  more  than  twenty-five 
cases  of  fever  were  sent  to  the  hospital.  What 
is  the  state  of  things  now  ? There  has  not  been 
one  case  of  fever  in  the  whole  district  for  several 
years.  That  shows  what  may  be  done  by  the  re- 
novation of  houses  of  the  worst  description.  I 
am  satisfied  that  we  must  direct  our  special 
attention  to  this  question  of  renovation,  that 
being  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  improve  the 
domiciliary  condition  of  the  working  classes.  I 
mean  of  the  poorer  sort. 


ON  THE  DECORATION  OF  CHURCHES. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  Mr.  Pullan,  as  mentioned  in  our  last, 
read  a paper  on  the  “ Decoration  of  Churches.” 
He  said  that  before  entering  upon  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  various  styles  of  church  decoration, 
and  the  modes  of  applying  them,  he  wished  to 
make  a few  remarks  on  certain  misapprehensions 
which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  polychrome 
generally,  for  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  of 
late  years  the  publio  taste  had  so  veered  round 
in  its  favour  that  a large  majority  of  men  of  all 
shades  of  opinion  were  advocating  the  decoration 
of  their  great  metropolitan  basilica,  there  still 
prevailed  certain  prejudices  against  the  use  of 
colour  in  their  public  buildings,  and  objections 
to  its  employment  were  often  urged,  even  by 
architects  of  repute.  These  objections  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  meet,  and  these  prejudices, 
if  possible,  to  overcome.  Objectors  might  be 
divided  into  three  classes  : — 1.  Those  who  were 
altogether  opposed  to  polychrome  on  the  ground 
that  they  preferred  to  see  the  materials  of  whioh. 
their  buildings  were  constructed  plain  and  un- 
adorned, and,  as  they  called  it,  undisguised. 
2.  Those  who  did  not  object  to  decoration,  pro- 
vided it  be  executed  in  the  tertiaries  or  other 
indefinite  tints.  3.  Those  who  admitted  of 
decoration  of  any  kind — anywhere  except  in  a 
place  of  worship.  The  opinions  of  the  second 
of  these  classes  were  the  most  widely  spread. 
He  would  therefore  consider  them  first.  They 
looked  upon  positive  colours  with  distrust;  they 
were  inclined  to  regard  them  as  per  se  gaudy, 
tawdry,  and  meretricious,  and  to  consider  the 
employment  of  them  in  dress  and  decoration  as 
an  indication  of  a vulgar  taste.  This  idea  was 
not  confined  to  the  uneducated,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, prevailed  amoDgst  those  whose  taste  in 
other  matters  was  most  refined.  It  appeared  to 
proceed  from  an  inability  to  judge  of  the  proper 
effect  of  colour,  and  a consequent  predisposition 
to  take  refuge  in  a neutrality,  or  it  might  be  the 
result  of  a natural  timidity  which  prevented 
those  who  could  really  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
brilliant  colouring  from  admitting  their  admira- 
tion lest  they  should  be  looked  upon  as  advocates 
of  what  was  outrd,  and  not  in  accordance  with 
the  present  fashion.  But  they  were,  to  say  the 
least,  strangely  inconsistent ; for  while  they  pre- 
ferred to  clothe  themselves  and  their  surround- 
ings in  funeral  black,  sombre  brown,  or  neutral 
gray,  and  while  they  would  shrink  with  horror  if 
it  was  proposed  to  them  to  use  Pompeiian  red  on 
the  walls  of  their  dwellings,  they  tolerated,  or 
even  professed  to  admire,  the  glowing  hues  of 
the  windows  of  Chartres  or  York,  the  azure  and 
vermilion  of  Fra  Angelico’s  paintings,  or  the 
pages  of  illuminated  MSS.  They  looked  with 
complacency  on  the  red  ooat  of  the  soldier,  “ the 
pmk  ” of  the  huntsman  ; the  bright  blazonry  of 
their  coats  of  arms,  and  regard  with  pride  the 
red  and  blue  of  “ the  flag  which  braved  a thou- 
sand years,  the  battle  and  the  breeze.”  He  (Mr. 
Pullan)  would  ask  them  if  they  thought  the 
scarlet  of  the  poppy  amid  the  yellow  corn,  the 
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bine  of  the  forget-me-not  on  Alpine  pastures,  or 
the  golden  buttercups  in  the  green  meadows, 
■vulgar  ? And  what  was  their  opinion  about  the 
church  decorations  and  vestments, — the  veil  of 
the  Tabernacle  and  the  robes  of  the  priests, 
which,  by  divine  command,  were  to  be  “ of  blue, 
of  scarlet,  and  of  purple.”  No,  bright;  colours 
of  themselves  could  ever  be  vulgar,  but  only 
become  so  when  improperly  assorted  or  wrODgly 
juxtaposed, — in  Bhort,  when  put  together  in  bad 
taste.  To  give  an  extreme  illustration.  A 
man  dressed  in  a scarlet  coat,  light 

blue  trousers,  and  an  emerald  green  neck- 
tie might  justly  be  pronounced  vulgar, 
whereas  the  man  in  a scarlet  hunting-ooat,  a 
bottle-green  tie,  white  buckskins,  and  top  boots 
would  be  said  to  be  dressed  in  perfeot  taste.  To 
give  another  illustration  more  to  the  point.  If 
anyone  who  had  any  perception  of  colour  were 
to  enter  a church,  the  roof  of  which  was  light 
blue,  with  yellow  stars,  the  groining  ribs  light 
green,  the  wall  diapers  blue  on  a red  ground, 
without  any  admixture  of  black,  white,  or  gold, 
the  dado  light  green,  yellow,  or  white,  his  suscep- 
tibilties  of  the  beauty  of  colour  would  be  so 
deeply  wounded  that  his  chief  desire  would  be  to 
get  out  of  the  building  as  soon  as  possible,  not 
because  the  bright  colours  he  believed  were  in- 
trinsically gaudy,  but  because  their  vile  and 
tasteless  combination  produced  a discord  which 
jarred  against  his  sense  of  all  that  was  har- 
monious and  beautiful.  If  they  turned  over  the 
pages  of  Owen  Jones  or  Racinet,  which  con- 
tained the  more  faithful  representation  of  the 
decorations  of  every  school  and  every  nation, 
they  would  find  these  bright  positive  colours 
predominated  in  the  works  of  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Byzantine,  and  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  or  if  they  visited  the  best  de- 
corated buildings  that  remained,  they  would  find 
bright  positive  colours  employed  throughout, 
and  when  necessary,  the  effeots  of  secondaries 
and  tertiaries  produced  the  then  combination.  A 
second  opinion,  that  of  the  first  class,  Mr.  Pullan 
approached  with  some  diffidence,  because  it  was 
entertained  by  some  amongst  them  who  were 
gifted  with  the  highest  faculties  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  form  in  architecture. 
Their  naturally  severe  taste  inclined  them  to 
regard  with  distrust  a system  of  polychromy 
which  they  thought  deteriorated  buildings, 
instead  of  improving  them  by  hiding  sound 
materials,  and  by  destroying  their  form 
and  proportion.  This  distrust  seemed  reason- 
able; yet  he  would  appeal  against  it  to  the  only 
two  authorities  which  were  available, — nature 
and  art, — to  show  that  from  the  first  colour  had 
been  the  natural  complement  of  form,  and  that 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  no  building 
was  considered  complete  unless  it  was  poly- 
chromatised.  On  the  day  of  creation  every 
form,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  was  adorned 
with  its  appropriate  colour.  The  primitive  man 
soon  perceived  this  inseparable  connexion  of 
form  and  colour,  and  attempted  to  beautify  the 
sides  of  his  cave  or  the  rafters  of  his  hut  by 
daubing  them  with  ochreous  pigments.  This 
decoration  became  allied  to  architecture,  never 
to  be  separated  from  it  until  these  later  days. 
That  the  Assyrians  aad  Egyptians  used  poly- 
chrome there  was  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  one  and  the  temples  of  the 
other.  It  might  be  urged  that  these  were  semi- 
barbarous  people,  who  thus  manifested  the 
savage  tastes  for  gaudy  colours  ; but  the  same 
could  not  be  said  of  the  refined  Greeks,  who,  in 
the  best  period  of  art,  used  positive  colours  for 
the  decoration  of  their  temples,  both  internally 
and  externally.  That  they  did  so  he  had  had 
ocular  proof,  as,  when  excavating  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Priene,  he  found 
vermilion  and  blue,  and  patterns  indicated 
by  brown  lines,  on  the  architraves  and  other 
members,  which  had  been  buried  at  least  1,500 
years.  The  houses  of  Pompeii,  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
and  the  painted  tombs  of  the  Yia  Latina  showed 
that  the  Romans  painted  at  least  their  interiors. 
Colouring  of  the  most  gorgeous  description 
reigned  supreme  in  the  Basilican  and  Byzantine 
churches ; and  if  they  went  into  any  Medimval 
church  of  importance  in  any  part  of  Europe 
that  had  escaped  the  destroying  hand  of  the 
restorer,  and  scraped  off  the  whitewash  of  the 
beautifier,  they  would  find  some  traces  of 
painting  in  either  fresco  or  tempera.  Finally, 
in  England,  notwithstanding  the  repression  of 
oil  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  all 
architects  of  eminence,  up  to  the  beginnirg  of 
the  last  century,  agreed  in  considering  painted 
decoration  essential  to  the  completion  of  a build- 
ing, otherwise  they  would  not  have  had,  amongst 


other  things,  what  were  called  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  suggestions  for  the  completion  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Thus  architecture  and  painting  were 
from  the  first  intimately  connected,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  others  to  separate  them, — to  pro- 
nounce polychrome  meretricious,  and  to  rejoice 
in  whitewash.  The  third  misapprehension  which 
existed  was  fortunately  not  as  general  as  the 
other  two  ; that  decoration  was  unsuitable  to  a 
place  of  worship.  To  those  who  held  this  view 
he  would  say, — Go  to  the  catacombs,  the  earliest 
places  of  Christian  worship  in  existence.  Here, 
at  least,  was  common  ground  on  which  all 
Christians  could  meet.  What  did  they  see 
around  them  ? Upon  the  walls  and  ceilings  in 
some  of  the  chapels  in  which  the  faithful 
assembled  were  found  simple  representations  of 
the  types  and  figures  of  Scripture  and  symbols 
of  the  faith.  They  would  see  nothing  that  would 
offend  the  most  tender  susceptibilities, — no 
scenes  of  martyrdom,  no  bloodshed,  no  horrors, 
no  three  - headed  devil,  like  the  Dantesque 
demon, — 

“ Gorging  and  growling  o’er  carrion  and  limb,” — 

but  the  Good  Shepherd  feeding  his  flock  by  the 
side  of  streams,  under  the  shade  of  trees.  They 
would  see  the  Ark  of  Noah,  an  emblem  of  the 
spot  in  which  they  stood,  where  the  primitive 
believer  was  for  a time  safe  from  the  storm  of 
persecution  without.  They  would  see  plenty  of 
flowers,  fruits,  garlands,  and  other  pleasant 
pictures, — rude  in  execution,  it  was  true,  but 
touching  as  evidences  of  the  faith  of  those  who 
were  living  in  constant  expectation  of  martyr- 
dom ; and  they  would  come  away,  convinced  that 
if  such  decorations  were  executed  under  such 
solemn  circumstances,  it  would  be  hypercritical 
to  object  to  the  principle  of  church  decoration  in 
the  present  day.  Having  endeavoured  to  meet 
some  of  the  objections  that  were  urged  against 
polychromatic  decoration,  he  came  to  the  more 
immediate  subject  proposed  for  consideration, 
the  styles  of  decoration.  He  might  here  remark 
that  detached  studies  and  sketches  would  never 
convey  a correct  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  a 
decorated  building,  and  that  many  of  the  pre- 
judices that  were  still  entertained  against  poly- 
chrome would  disappear  if  they  had  better 
opportunities  of  seeing  decorated  churches  in 
their  entirety.  He  was  convinced  that  many 
of  those  who  had  derived  unfavourable  opinions 
of  it  merely  from  books  or  from  the  imperfect 
attempts  that  were  to  be  seen  in  England,  were 
to  visit  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice,  some  fine  summer 
evening  when  the  sun’s  rays,  entering  at  the 
west  door,  reflected  from  the  pavement,  lighted 
up  every  corner  of  the  building,  and  brought  out 
the  rich  tones  of  the  marble  column,  the 
elaborate  patterns  of  the  soffits,  illuming  the 
apostles  and  prophets  in  the  great  dome,  and 
shedding  a glory  around  the  Majesty  in  the  apse, 
revealing  the  gorgeous  colouring  in  its  tout 
ensemble,  they  would  be  converted  from  oppo- 
nents to  warm  supporters  of  polychromatic  de- 
coration. Believing,  then,  that  drawings  repre- 
senting general  effects,  however  imperfectly 
executed,  would  convey  clearer  ideas  of  the 
different  styles  of  decoration  than  any  number 
of  sketches  of  details,  he  had  prepared  a series 
of  drawings  embodying  the  chief  features  of 
each  succeeding  period  (which  were  on  view  and 
excited  much  attention).  They  were  not 
actually  copied  from  existing  buildings,  but  were 
based  upon  observations  made  at  various  times 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  His  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  subject  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
petition for  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  1844,  at  which  time  he  put  in  a 
design  which  he  had  brought  that  evening,  as  it 
tended  as  much  as  any  other  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  employment  of  positive  colours, 
which  was  the  chief  point  which  he  wished  to 
advocate,  and  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
show  was  the  prevailing  principle  of  all  the 
best  ancient  work.  Since  that  period  he  had 
seized  every  available  opportunity  of  visiting 
both  ancient  and  modern  examples  of  poly- 
chromes. He  had  come  back  convinced  that  the 
most  effective  decoration  was  that  executed  in 
bright  colours, — as  at  St.  Sophia,  Monreale, 
Assisi,  the  Arena  Chapel,  and  the  Library  at 
Sienna,  In  preparing  these  rough  drawings, 
to  illustrate  the  various  styles  of  painting,  he 
had  heightened  the  colours  to  what  he  conoeived 
to  have  been  their  original  brilliancy.  As  the 
paper  was  intended  to  bear  a practical  character, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  colours  should 
be  applied  in  the  present  day,  a mere 
description  of  ancient  examples  would  be 
rather  out  of  place.  A brief  considera- 


tion of  the  different  features  of  each  style, 
with  some  practical  eductions  and  remarks 
on  modern  decorated  churches,  would,  there- 
fore, he  felt,  be  more  appropriate.  In  the 
basilican  churches  the  pavement  formed  an 
important  feature.  It  was  generally  of j opus 
Alexandrinum,  a mosaic  of  geometrical  figures 
composed  of  serpentine  porphyry  and  palombara, 
arranged  in  interlacing  circles,  encompassing 
slabs  of  rich  marble  and  rich  pavement,  which 
were  to  be  seen  in  various  churches  in  Rome. 
Round  the  walls  of  the  aisle  ran  a dado  of  marble 
Blabs,  and  above  it  were  pictures  or  ornaments, 
erected  in  mosaic  or  fresco.  Above  the  archi- 
trave there  was  placed  occasionally  a frieze  of 
processional  figures.  Other  pictures  or  orna- 
ments occupied  the  Bpaces  between  the  clear- 
story windows,  surmounted  by  a rich  cornice. 
The  roof  was  either  flat,  as  in  Rome,  or  open- 
timbered,  as  in  Sicilian  cburcheB  ; in  either  case 
elaborately  adorned  with  diapers.  The  trium- 
phal arch  was  covered  with  apocalyptic  subjects. 
Those  who  had  visited  Romo  would  have  been 
able  to  realise  how  magnificent  in  effect,  and  how 
gorgeous  in  colour,  the  ancient  basilica  must 
have  been.  In  the  Byzantine  churches  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dome  gave  increased  splendour  to 
the  mosaics  by  affording  reflections  and  cross- 
light,  which  heightened  the  effect  of  the  gold 
grounds.  Fortunately  there  were  many  churches 
in  this  style  in  which  the  decoration  remained 
almost  intact : the  two  finest  of  these  were  St. 
Sophia’s,  at  Constantinople,  and^St.  Mark’s,  at 
Venice.  With  these  they  were  no  doubt  familiar, 
as  they  had  been  thoroughly  illustrated  by  pho- 
tographs and  in  books.  There  were  also  churches 
of  minor  importance  existing  at  Ravenna,  Salo- 
nica,  and  in  the  Greek  Islands,  in  which  many 
of  the  decorative  features  remained.  The  un- 
rivalled Sicilian  churches,  the  Cathedral  of  Mon- 
reale, and  the  Capella  Reale  at  Palermo  might  be 
classed  in  this  category,  as  the  ornament  in 
both  had  a deoidedly  Byzantine  character.  The 
general  treatment  was  the  same  as  in  the  basilica. 
The  wall  linings  were,  however,  generally  brighter, 
often  carved  to  the  springing  of  the  arches  and 
domes,  as  in  St.  Mark’s,  and  fresco  was  dis- 
carded for  mosaic,  — at  least  UDtil  the  twelfth 
century.  About  that  period  the  rapidly-increasing 
number  of  churches  requiring  thorough  decora- 
tion called  for  a more  expeditious  and  less  costly 
mode  of  adornment,  and  fresco  entirely  super- 
seded mosaic,  except  for  smaller  works,  such  as 
pulpits  and  other  articles  of  church  furniture. 
As  there  was  no  existing  example  of  a thoroughly 
decorated  Lombard  church,  and  but  little  painted 
ornament  of  that  period,  he  thought  it  allowable 
to  use  Byzantine  forms  in  the  ornament  of  a 
church  in  the  Lombard  style  which  he  had 
recently  built  at  Baveno,  especially  as  there  was 
great  affinity  between  the  ornamental  form  of 
the  two  styles.  In  some  of  the  churches  in  the 
Noith  of  Italy  there  were  a few  remains  of  the 
painting  of  this  period ; and  in  contemporary 
churches  in  France  the  wall  paintings  were  more 
complete,  and  in  them  there  was  observable  a 
falling  off  from  the  drawing  and  brilliant  colour- 
ing of  Byzantine  times.  But  colours  resumed 
their  brilliancy  in  the  hands  of  the  Gothic  mas- 
ters of  Italy.  The  walls  of  the  Arena  Chapel  at 
Padua  resembled  pages  from  an  illuminated  MS. 
At  Assisi  St.  Maria  Novella,  in  Florence,  there 
were  frescoes  which,  though  faded  now,  must 
have  been  originally  of  intense  brightness.  A 
similar  Bystem  to  that  was  adopted  in  earlier 
times.  There  was  a dado  with  diapers  or  figures 
of  dark  tones,  pictures  in  bright  colours  on  walls, 
and  a vault  of  blue,  powdered  with  gold  stars. 
Afterwards  ornamental  gave  place  to  figure  paint- 
ing, and  the  artist  renounced  subordination  to  the 
architect,  and  therefore  decoration  being  mere 
figure  painting,  did  notcomeunderthe  scopeofthis 
paper.  Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  various  sorts  of  decorated  churches, 
let  them  see  what  practical  deductions  might  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  them.  Good  decora- 
tion consisted  in  the  application  of  harmonious 
colour  to  appropriate  forms  ; therefore  the  sub- 
ject had  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  form, 
with  regard  to  style,  ornament,  and  costume ; 
and  under  that  of  colour,  with  reference  to  tone, 
harmony,  and  style  of  colouring  which  prevailed 
at  certain  periods.  Up  to  the  tenth  century 
colouring  did  not  vary  much  in  either  the 
Basilican  or  Byzantine  churches.  The  almost 
invariable  gold  ground  made  it  requisite  that  the 
draperies  should  be  light  in  colour,  or  relieved 
by  strong  light,  otherwise  the  brilliancy  of  the 
"old  would  attract  the  eye  first,  and  render  the 
figures  dark  spots.  They  frequently  saw  this 
effect  in  Renaissance  work,  where  dark  colours, 
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unrelieved  by  white,  were  used  with  dark 
shading.  In  all  the  best  mosaics  there  was 
abundance  of  white  in  the  draperies.  The 
outlines  were  bold,  and  there  was  au  absence  of 
chiaroscuro.  In  Romanesque  churches,  ochres 
and  browns,  with  blue  and  green,  were  chiefly 
U3ed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building;  purple 
and  light  blue  in  the  upper ; the  figures  were  on 
light  grounds.  In  the  thirteenth  century  colouring 
increased  in  brilliancy;  and  the  general  tone  of 
the  pictures  might  be  described  as  being  umber 
and  blue.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies colours  became  more  broken,  'and  greys, 
greens,  purples,  and  blacks  were  constantly  used  ; 
strong  shadows  were  introduced,  and  the  work 
began  to  lose  the  simple  architectonic  character 
it  had  in  earlier  times.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  painter  altogether  abandoned  his  alliance 
with  the  architect,  instead  of  making  his  work 
subordinate  to  the  architecture  ; and  wall- 
paintings,  instead  of  being  formally  drawn  and 
brilliantly  coloured  groups  of  figures,  having, 
when  seen  from  a distance,  the  effect  of  a rich 
diaper  diffusing  a general  bloom  over  the  whole 
interior,  became  detached  compositions, often  with 
dark  backgrounds  and  forcible  shadows  projected 
from  one  point  of  light,  so  that  churches  became, 
so  to  speak,  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
number  of  separate  pictures.  Such  a result 
would  be  almost  inevitable  in  the  decoration  of 
a large  modern  building  unless  the  guiding 
mind  of  the  architect  dictated  the  leading  tones 
and  general  style  of  composition.  Look  at  the 
frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  admirable 
as  pictures,  each  work  a small  fortune  if  painted 
on  canvas  and  hung  up  in  a gallery ; but  as 
they  were  placed  in  corridors  and  other  similar 
positions,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
right  point  of  view — discordant  with  one  another 
in  tone  and  general  character, — instead  of  fur- 
nishing examples  for  future  imitation,  they 
were  simply  illustrations  of  what  should  be 
avoided.  The  word  tone  had  several  significa- 
tions. He  employed  it  to  signify  the  prevailing 
tint  of  the  ground  which  gave  the  key  to  the 
whole  composition.  The  Greeks  saw  the  necessity 
for  tone,  hence  they  covered  the  marble  of  their 
temples  and  statues  with  a coating  of  wax  to 
destroy  the  unpleasaut  glaze  of  purely  white 
marble,  and  to  unite  and  harmonise  the  various 
bright  colours  with  which  the  effect  of  their 
edifices  was  heightened.  A white  ground  should 
be  abhorred  and  avoided.  Imagine  the  effect  of 
a building  with  whitened  walls  on  which  were 
painted  figures  and  ornaments  in  brilliant  colours. 
It  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  tawdry  and 
gaudy.  The  prevailing  tone  of  Byzantine  build- 
ing might  be  broadly  said  to  be  of  a greenish 
golden  hue ; of  Romanesque  building,  of  a yellow 
oohreish  tint ; and  of  Gothic,  of  a warm  umber. 
For  general  purposes  a tint  like  that  of  a vellum 
or  cream  colour  afforded  the  best  ground,  and 
white  should  be  used  only  in  small  quantities. 
Much  might  be  said  about  harmony — such  as 
harmony  of  contrast,  of  gradation,  and  succession ; 
but  he  would  confine  his  observations  to  one 
point.  In  all  theories  founded  upon  that  of  the 
prism,  it  was  assumed,  aud  with  a great  show  of 
reason,  that  oombinations  of  colours  in  the  pro- 
portions whioh  produced  white  light  afforded  the 
most  perfect  harmonies.  For  instance,  three 
parts  of  yellow,  five  of  red,  and  eight  of  blue, 
and  so  on,  through  the  secondaries  and  tertiaries. 
If  this  be  perfection  it  was  evidently  the  end  to 
be  striven  after ; but  if  it  were  so,  would  it  not 
have  been  seen  at  least  dimly  by  the  great 
colourists  of  the  Venetian  and  other  schools,  or 
by  those  Eastern  nations  who  were  universally 
allowed  to  have  produced  the  finest  specimens 
of  colouring?  But  could  any  one  show  amongst 
the  thousands  of  shawls  that  came  from  India, 
enamels  from  China,  carpets  and  pottery  from 
Persia,  or  amongst  the  pictures  of  Paul  Vero- 
nese and  Titian,  a single  example  in  which  this 
perfection  was  attained  or  even  aimed  at  ? Or 
could  they,  with  all  their  boasted  science,  pro- 
duce more  beautiful  combinations  of  colours 
than  the  semi-barbarous  people  of  the  East  had 
produced  by  the  exercise  of  their  strong  natural 
instincts,  nurtured  by  the  vivid  colouring  of 
natural  objeots, — of  flowers,  birds,  mountains, 
and  skies, — which  they  saw  above  and  around 
them  ? No ; he  believed  that  a woman  of  the 
Turkoman  tribe,  — the  most  ignorant  of  the 
Nomads, — would,  by  the  exercise  of  her  natural 
taste,  weave  a carpet  possessing  a finer  com- 
bination  of  colour  than  could  be  designed  by  the 
cleverest  pupil  of  their  great  art  manufacturing 
establishment,  though  thousands  of  pounds  had 
been  spent  upon  his  education  by  the  purchase 
of  a magnificent  library,  and  the  most  miscel- 


laneous collection  of  works  of  art  the  world  ever 
saw.  That  there  were  laws  of  proportion 
which  governed  colour  as  well  as  form  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  but  he  questioned  very  much 
whether  the  law  of  proportion  for  the  produc- 
tion of  white  light  was  that  which  ought  to  be 
implicitly  followed.  To  apply  it  in  the  decora- 
tion of  a ohurch  would  be  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility. Let  them  suppose  that  the  architect, 
after  painful  labour,  had  succeeded  in  devising  a 
pattern  for  his  walls,  in  which  the  exact  propor- 
tion of  the  primaries  was  observed.  He  would 
find  that  when  the  figure-painter,  who  could  not 
be  supposed  to  make  his  pictures  conformable  to 
the  same  law,  set  to  work,  the  result  of  his 
labours  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  stained 
glass  and  coloured  materials  with  which  his 
building  was  constructed  would  all  tend  to  neu- 
tralise his  skilful  composition.  Correctness  of 
form  was  as  essential  as  beauty  of  colour  to 
perfect  decoration.  The  character  of  the  orna- 
ment and  costumes  of  figures  must  be  regarded 
with  reference  to  style.  There  were  many 
amongst  them  who  had  reasonable  longings  for 
a more  perfect  style  than  that  which  they  prac- 
tised. Up  to  the  present  day,  however,  church 
architecture  had  been  content  to  remain  an 
imitative  art.  The  best  they  could  do  was  to 
reproduce,  and  that  seldom  accurately.  It  would 
be  too  much,  then,  to  expect  absolute  correctness 
in  decoration  ; still,  it  would  be  unpardonable, 
with  the  opportunities  they  possessed,  to  intro- 
duce Byzantine  forms  into  a fifteenth-centnry 
church,  or  to  decorate  a Romanesque  church 
with  trefoils,  quatrefoils,  and  other  geometrical 
patterns,  which  were  used  at  a later  period. 
The  utmost  latitude  that  should  be  allowed  was 
the  use  of  the  style  of  decoration  employed  in 
Italian  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  in  churches  of  the  same  period 
in  their  own  country,  and  that  for  the  sole  reason 
that  the  Italians  of  those  days  were  masters  of 
decoration,  while  contemporary  wall  paintings  in 
English  churches  were  but  roughly  drawn,  and 
coarsely  coloured.  They  should  confine  the 
foliated  ornaments  of  thoir  Norman  build- 
ings to  conventional  imitation  of  ferns 
and  other  plants  used  as  models  in  Nor- 
man times.  In  thirteenth-century  churches 
let  them  employ  the  lily  and  the  rose ; in 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  buildings  the 
vine,  strawberry,  oak-leaf,  and  other  similar 
leaves  that  they  saw  in  Third  Pointed  churches. 
In  geometrical  ornaments  they  should  observe 
the  progress  in  cuspidation  that  waB  visible  in 
architecture.  The  same  might  be  said  with 
reference  to  costume.  The  representation  of  an 
event  described  in  Holy  Writ  was  at  the  best 
symbolical ; attempts  at  realisation  often  ended 
in  vulgarity.  In  viewing  Fra  Angelico’s 
“ Descent  from  the  Cross,”  or  Luini’s  “ Cruci- 
fixion,” it  was  the  expression  and  power  of 
execution  and  colouring  that  they  regarded 
rather  than  the  dresses  of  the  figures.  So  that 
the  story  was  well  told,  it  was  better  that 
educated  taste  should  be  gratified 'by  the  accord- 
ance of  the  costume  with  the  architecture  than 
that  it  should  be  offended  by  futile  attempts  at 
realism.  The  subject  of  “ Christ  disputing  with 
the  Doctors”  was  better  represented  by  Luini’s 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery,  although  the 
figures  were  in  the  fifteenth-century  costume, 
than  it  would  be  by  a representation  of  a Jew  boy, 
surrounded  by  old  Jews,  studied  in  the  streets 
of  Smyrna  and  Jerusalem.  One  fault  of  modern 
decoration  was  that  one  uniform  treatment  of 
figures  and  draperies,  though  it  was  that  of  the 
best  period — viz.,  of  the  time  of  Fra  Angelico — 
Wi’s  adopted  for  every  church,  whatever  might 
be  the  style  in  which  it  was  built. 

Although  there  was  no  certain  law  to  be 
followed  in  the  combination  of  colours  for 
decoration  beyond  the  ordinary  rules  relating  to 
contrast  and  harmony,  a few  maxims  based  upon 
the  combined  observation  of  those  who  had 
studied  the  subject  might  be  useful  for  those 
who  had  to  do  with  decoration  of  churches  and 
other  buildings. 

1.  The  lines  of  the  decoration  should  ever  be 
made  subservient  to  the  lines  of  the  architecture, 
and  colour  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
accentuating  the  construction.  Thus,  bands 
should  enciiole  arches  to  give  the  appearance  of 
strength,  and  should  be  oarried  horizontally  or 
vertically,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
style.  Salient  mouldings  should  be  made  to 
project,  and  hollows  to  recede  by  the  use  of 
warm  or  cool,  dark  or  light  colours.  Breadth 
might  be  obtained  by  use  of  a monotone,  by 
patterns  in  two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  or  by 
an  elaborate  subdivision  of  the  various  colours. 


2.  The  lower  part  of  the  building  should  be 
made  more  uniform  in  colour  and  darker  in  tone 
than  the  upper.  Colours  and  patterns  should 
increase  in  brilliancy  and  elaboration  as  they 
ascended.  In  the  Basilican  and  Byzantine 
churches  the  dado  was  of  a uniform  colour,  and 
was  crowned  by  brilliant  mosaics.  In  Gothic 
churches  dados  of  sombre  tints  were  surmounted 
by  higher  pictures  and  diapers,  the  whole 
crowned  by  a light  blue  vault,  with  gold  stars; 
and  in  the  Renaissance,  ceilings  as  gorgeous  as 
that  of  San  Marcello,  surmounted  walls  of  a 
deeper  tone.  Those  who  had  visited  Damascus 
could  call  to  mind  the  magnificent  leiva/ns,  in 
whioh  the  walls  of  marble  inlays,  sobered  in  tone, 
were  finished  by  ceilings  of  cedar,  painted  with 
vermilion. 

3.  Neither  positive  colours  nor  those  dark  in 
tone  should  be  used  in  masses.  Heaviness  would 
be  the  result ; and  they  learnt  this  from  nature, 
in  whioh  bright  colours  were  only  seen  in  minute 
quantities. 

4.  The  law  of  heraldry, — colour  on  metal,  or 
metal  on  colour, — should  be  observed  as  far  as 
practicable.  Colours  should  be  divided  from  one 
another  by  lines  or  masses  of  white,  gold,  or 
black,  or,  if  it  be  necessary,  to  place  one  colour 
upon  another,  and  if  the  ground  be  dark  and  the 
pattern  light,  the  margin  should  approach  white 
as  nearly  as  possible, — black,  if  the  ground  be 
light  and  the  pattern  dark. 

5.  When  colours  were  juxtaposed  they  should 
not  be  of  equal  force. 

6.  The  greater  the  volume  of  light  in  a 
building,  the  lighter  and  brighter  should  be  the 
colouring.  Where  there  was  neither  stained  nor 
toned  glass,  a partial  decoration,  confined  to  the 
heightening  of  mouldings,  as  in  the  roof  of  San 
Miniato,  at  Florence,  was  to  be  preferred. 

7.  The  materials  of  which  the  church  was 
built  should  give  the  key-note  to  the  colouring. 
Pavements,  walls,  and  columns  of  dark  marble  or 
stone  necessitated  corresponding  depth  in  the 
colouring,  and  vice  versd.  For  instance,  porphyry 
columns,  together  with  light-red  diapers  on 
yellow  walls,  would  produce  a hot,  unpleasant, 
garish  effect;  a yellowish-green  or  grey  ground,, 
with  dark-red  patterns,  would  be  preferable. 

8.  Stained  or  toned  glass  was  a desideratum 
in  the  polychromatised  building,  except  when 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  threw  rainbow-hues 
upon  the  walls,  which  was  seldom  the  case  if  the 
glass  be  sufficiently  thick.  The  light  admitted 
through  the  stained  glass  enhanced  the  general 
effect  by  giving  the  whole  a mellow  tone.  In 
the  churoh  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  Paris,  the 
paintings  in  the  transept  had  a very  crude  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  the  light  being  admitted 
through  plain  white  glass,  while  the  nave  was 
bathed  in  a warm  yellow  glow,  which  tended  to 
soften  violent  contrasts,  and  to  tone  the  colour- 
ing which  otherwise  must  be  found  to  be  too 
forcible. 

9.  Every  church  should  be  designed  with  an 
eye  to  its  future  decoration.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  a well-decorated  interior  was  prefer- 
able to  a showy  euterior,  and  that  wall-painting 
afforded  a more  effectual  and  more  economical 
mode  of  adornment  than  external  carving  in 
stone.  Durability  was  not  the  sole  object  to  be 
kept  in  view.  Art  at  present  was  in  but  a tran- 
sition state  ; they  were  working  on  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples, and  many  of  the  buildings  upon  which 
they  prided  themselves  might  be  regarded  with 
a feeling  akin  to  contempt  by  their  successors, 
who  would  probably  wish  that  they  had  per- 
petuated their  ideas  in  plaster,  instead  of  per- 
petuating them  in  massive  granite  or  ponderous 
bronze.  For  such  reasons  ho  considered  tempera 
or  oil  preferable  to  mosaic,  for  they  had  not 
reached  that  perfection  in  the  art  of  decoration 
that  would  justify  them  in  carrying  out  their 
designs  in  ineffaceable  materials. 

Finally,  let  them  inquire  how  far  true  principle 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  decoration  of  modern 
buildings.  The  Basilica  of  St.  Boniface,  at 
Munich,  was  a fair  revival  of  the  ancient  basilica 
as  regarded  its  general  features ; but  as  regarded 
the  decoration,  although  the  drawing  of  the 
figures  was  excellent,  there  was  a want  of  severity 
about  the  forms,  and  ornament,  and  tones  of  the 
colours  which  interfered  greatly  with  the  general 
effect.  At  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Paris,  poly- 
ohrome  had  been  applied  in  a much  more  satis- 
factory manner.  Above  the  architrave  there 
was  a deep  frieze,  with  processional  figures  on  a 
gold  ground,  and  above  the  columns  of  the  upper 
story  a rich  band  of  large  and  Bmall  medallions, 
with  intervening  figures  in  bright  colours, 
evidently  imitated  from  that  at  Monreale.  He 
knew  of  no  Pointed  decorated  churoh  in  Ger- 
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many,  and  must  therefore  confine  the  comparison 
to  the  modern  French  works,  La  Sainte  Chapelle 
and  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  The  former  had  a 
restoration  of  the  ancient  colouring  by  Lassus 
and  Yitet ; the  latter  was  decorated  by  Viollet- 
le-Duc.  Thero  was  no  great  difference  in  the 
dates  of  their  buildings,  but  a striking  contrast 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  decorated. 
In  one  the  colours  were  brilliant,  the  contrasts 
fine,  and  the  patterns  correct ; in  the  other  the 
colours  were  weak,  laid  often  in  great  masses, 
relieved  only  by  small  patterns  placed  at  equal 
distances  apart,  and  the  foliage  was  rather  of  the 
modern  French  school  than  like  that  of  the 
Gothic  of  any  period  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted. The  same  might  to  a certain  ex- 
tent be  said  of  the  polychromatic  decoration  of 
St.  Denis,  though  that  was  an  improvement  on 
Notre  Dame.  In  their  own  country,  decoration 
owed  ranch  to  amateurs.  The  ceilings  of  Ely, 
commenced  by  Mr.  Styleman  L’Estrange,  and 
finished  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  was  a splendid 
monument  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
gentlemen  of  refined  taste  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  such  a labour  of  love ; the  works  of  the 
latter  at  Gloucester  Cathedral  and  Higham 
Church  were  well  worth  inspection,  and  the 
spirit  which  produced  them  well  worth  imitation. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pullam  called  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  an  attempt  he  had  lately  made 
to  carry  out  correct  principles  in  the  church  at 
Baveno.  The  plan  was  octagonal,  partly  because 
it  was  most  suitable  for  the  site,  and  partly 
because  several  Lombard  and  other  Romanesque 
churches  were  built  on  the  plan ; amongst  others 
that  of  San  Tommasn,  at  Bergamo.  The  walls 
were  of  granite,  of  a warm  tone,  from  quarries  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  narrow  courses  of  grey 
marble  intervening.  Internally,  there  was  a 
dado  of  polished  grey  marble  from  Carrara. 
Considering  that  the  general  tone  of  the  walls 
should  be  warm,  he  had  them  grounded  with 
yellow  ochre,  cooled  with  a little  raw  umber,  and 
covered  with  elaborate  running  patterns  in 
reddish-brown.  These  two  colours  produced, 
when  properly  employed,  one  of  the  finest  har- 
monies. In  order  to  soften  the  contrast  between 
the  grey  dado  and  warm  wall,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  out  the  constructive  principle, 
bands  of  grey  ranging  with  the  courses  of  marble 
of  the  exterior  were  carried  through,  separating 
the  red  lines  of  foliated  patterns.  These  bands 
were  relieved  by  white  pateras,  with  Bpota  of 
bright  red  in  the  centre.  The  soffits  of  the  main 
arches  were  treated  with  geometrical  patterns 
like  thoBe  of  Sta.  Sophia  and  Monreale,  and  at 
the  crown  of  each  arch  was  painted  a half-length 
figure  of  an  apostle  on  a blue  ground.  Borders 
of  floriated  ornament  strengthened  the  lines  of 
the  arches.  The  spandrels  were  filled  with  in- 
terlacing patterns  on  blue  and  chocolate  grounds. 
The  roofs  throughout  were  covered  with  bold 
arabesques,  the  stems  being  chocolate,  the  flowers 
and  leaves  of  bright  positive  colours.  These 
stems  of  foliage  were  bordered  with  white  and 
dark  lines,  and  were  heightened  with  white.  The 
ground  was  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood, — red 
Baltic  darkened  with  oil,  then  varnished.  This 
resembled  in  tone  the  gold  ground  of  the  Byzan- 
tine mosaics.  The  cornices  were  red,  and  blue 
in  panel.  There  were  twenty-four  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass  in  the  clearstory ; these, 
as  well  as  the  lower  windows,  had  colonnettes  of 
black  marble,  which  tended  to  lower  the  colour- 
ing. The  pavement  was  Veneziano,  and  the 
pulpit  of  Porto-Venere,  with  mosaic  inlays.  The 
organ  and  other  furnituro  were  painted,  so  that 
there  was  no  part  of  the  building  uncoloured. 
In  this  church,  and  at  the  Church  of  St.  John, 
Hawarden,  which  was  decorated  many  years 
ago,  not  precisely  as  he  directed, — for  the  incum- 
bent, who  was  his  own  decorator,  carried  out  his 
own  views, — to  a certain  extent  the  general 
principles  and  maxims  just  mentioned  had  been 
followed. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  Pullan  had  raised 
many  interesting  points  in  his  paper,  which  was 
of  especial  value  at  the  present  day,  especially 
as  the  subject  of  the  decoration  of  churches  was 
now  an  important  question.  Mr.  Pullan  had  alluded 
to  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  a work  of  so  much  excellence  that 
they  might  almost  be  excused  for  coveting  the 
possession  of  it.  In  the  course  of  their  forth- 
coming excursion  to  France  it  was  hoped  that 
the  members  would  meet  with  churches  of  the 
Byzantine  type. 

Mr.  Penrose  said  that  the  subject  of  church 
decoration  was  one  which  of  late  years  he  had 
studied  a good  deal,  and  he  envied  the  lecturer’s 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject.  From  his 


earliest  day  Mr.  Pullan  had  followed  it  up,  and 
they  might  regard  him  as  a master  in  the  art  of 
church  decoration.  Speaking  generally,  he 
agreed  in  Mr.  Pollan’s  views,  but  there  were  a 
few  points  in  which  he  would  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed to  take  a somewhat  different  course,  as  he 
thought  that  Mr.  Pullan  had  not  quite  given  all 
the  credit  he  might  have  done  to  the  true  value 
of  the  tertiaries.  He  (the  speaker)  thought  that 
in  this  climate  there  was  something  more  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  tertiaries  than  had  been  brought 
forward.  In  the  magnificent  climate  of  Italy 
and  Greece,  where  the  openings  could  be  reduced 
to  a very  sm-ill  compass,  strong  colours  might 
be  used  to  a much  greater  extent  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  this  country  they  must  feel  the 
propriety  of  adopting  a somewhat  lower  key  of 
colour.  Even  English  birds  were  not  so  brilliantly 
dressed  by  the  hands  of  the  Creator  as  those  in 
some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.  Alto- 
gether, he  wished  to  plead  for  the  tertiaries 
to  a great  extent,  but,  at  the  same  time,  by 
giving  undue  weight  to  the  natural  quality 
of  the  climate  the  colours  might  be  toned 
down  too  much.  He  was  extremely  glad  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Pullan  that  the  strong  colours  should 
be  kept  comparatively  small,  for  that  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  nature,  the  most  brilliant 
points  of  colour  being  generally  the  heads  and 
extremities.  He  had  usually  noticed  that  the 
most  successful  effect  in  colour  was  produced  by 
bringing  the  work  through  a number  of  grada- 
tions to  a high  point,  and  then  going  off  to  a 
contrast;  and  this  was  a very  important  point 
to  consider.  With  regard  to  colouring  of  Greek 
temples,  a subject  to  which  he  had  directed 
special  attention,  he  believed  that  the  columns 
and  walls  of  the  Parthenon  had  been  toned  down 
to  something  like  a cream  colour,  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  marble  would  otherwise  have  been 
insufferable.  They  had  indications  of  the  toning 
down  of  the  colour  in  this  building  from  various 
writers,  but  he  thought  only  to  a moderate 
extent.  The  effect  of  a landscape  would  be  quite 
spoilt  by  a snow  peak  or  glacier  being  brought 
close  to  the  eye,  as  the  snow  was  quite  insuf- 
ferable ; but  a white  rock  would  be  quite  right, 
and  not  destroy  the  harmony,  so  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rock  and  the  snow  peak  or 
glacier  was  all  that  would  be  found  essential  to 
the  toning  of  the  colours.  With  respect  to  the 
employment  of  stained  glass,  this  was  a difficult 
point  to  settle  at  the  present  day  in  a building 
the  walls  of  which  were  thoroughly  painted.  He 
was  pleased  to  bear  the  lecturer  pay  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  and  Mr. 
L’Estrange  for  their  works  at  Ely  and  else- 
where. In  regard  to  the  church  at  Baveno,  Mr. 
Penrose  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  had  seen  it 
when  it  was  partly  built,  and  was  sure  that  it 
fulfilled  its  early  promise.  Of  the  decoration  he 
knew  little ; but  he  heard  that  it  was  extremely 
beautiful,  and  gave  immense  pleasure  to  all  who 
saw  it. 

Mr.  H.  Stannus  did  not  think  it  within  the 
province  of  the  student  to  take  up  the  gauntlet 
thrown  down  by  such  an  eminent  authority  as 
Mr.  Penrose,  a man  of  world-wide  renown.  They 
were  present  merely  as  students  to  learn  from 
the  ripened  judgment  of  one  who  had  seen  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  finest  specimens  of  coloured 
decoration  in  the  world.  Reference  had  been 
made  to  the  early  Christian  pictures  in  the 
Catacombs ; they  were  all  of  a character  to  show 
that  the  religion  of  the  early  Christian  was  a 
hopeful  thing,  there  being  an  absence  of  dia- 
bolical representations.  He  was  disposed  to  think 
that  in  the  treatment  of  colour  the  satisfactory 
method  was  to  have  the  gold  ground  put  on  first, 
and  then  to  paint  up  to  it.  He  deprecated  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Pullan  had  made  allusion 
to  the  South  Kensington  Library,  which  he  con- 
sidered, in  connexion  with  art,  was  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Scott  did  not  think  that  colour  could  be 
used  in  mouldings,  its  use  in  such  case  being 
very  injurious.  Their  effect  ought  to  depend  on 
light  and  shade. 

Mr.  Ferrey  inquired  whether  it  was  not  as 
well  in  some  cases  to  leave  the  ground  of  the 
ashlar  in  a ceiling  perfectly  exposed. 

Mr.  Pullan,  in  reply,  said  that  in  some  cases  it 
would  spoil  the  ceiling  to  coat  it  with  oolour.  In 
many  cases,  where  they  had  a nice  mellow  warm 
tone  in  the  ashlar,  it  was  sufficient  to  put  the 
diapers  on  the  ashlar  instead  of  covering  it  with 
a coating  of  colour.  Mouldings  in  a certain 
position  required  to  be  relieved  by  colour,  and  a 
skilful  decorator  might  produce  an  effect  of 
depth  in  mouldings  by  means  of  colour,  an  effect 
which  the  architect  had  omitted  to  produce. 


Mr.  Payne  took  exception  to  the  habitual 
depreciation  of  the  colours  of  Nature  in  England. 
He  had  travelled  in  many  countries,  but  on  a 
fine  day  he  believed  that  in  many  districts, — for 
instance,  Dorking  and  other  parts  of  Surrey, — the 
colours  of  Nature  were  as  bright  as  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Pullan,  in  reply,  said  that  with  regard  to 
practical  decoration  by  means  of  decorative 
materials,  that  would  be  very  desirable  if  the 
materials  were  available,  but  until  marble  could 
be  obtained  at  a reasonable  rate  they  must  fall 
back  upon  painting.  Many  looked  with  horror 
upon  veneering  in  marble,  but  he  might  tell 
them  that  he  had  foaud  veneers  of  marbles  of 
the  richest  character  while  digging  at  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla.  Considering  that  this  was  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  in  the  world  in  point  of  art 
decoration,  and  as  veneers  of  the  richest 
marbles  were  evidently  employed,  the  fact 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  any  one  who  might 
be  disposed  to  sneer  at  veneer  decoration. 


WATER- WASTE  PREVENTERS. 

Now  that  the  extension  of  the  constant  supply 
system  by  the  water  companies  necessitates  the 
use  of  apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  waste  of 
water,  additional  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  various  appliances  in  the  market  for  accom- 
plishing this  object.  The  majority  of  those  in 
use  consist  of  small-supply  cisterns  of  sufficient 
capaoity  to  contain  a charge  suitable  for  flushing 
the  water-closet  (i.e.,  one  and  a half  to  two 
gallons),  fixed  on  the  walls  of  the  closet  or 
urinal  in  any  convenient  position,  and  fitted 
inlet  and  outlet  valves  so  arranged  that  when 
one  is  open  the  other  is  shut,  thus  preventing 
the  discharge  of  a greater  quantity  than  the  con- 
tents of  the  supply  cistern  at  one  time.  These 
are,  however,  open  to  the  objection  that,  besides 
occupying  considerable  space,  and  forming  un- 
sightly excrescences  on  the  walls  against  which 
they  are  fastened,  they  are  liable  to  overflow  and 
flood  the  room,  from  the  inlet  valve  leaking. 
There  is  one  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Pontifex 
& Wood,  of  Shoe-lane,  consisting  of  a cylinder 
furnished  with  a small  four-way  cock,  which 
directs  the  water  supply  alternately  against 
either  side  of  a movable  piston,  thus  expelling 
the  full  charge  on  the  other  side  of  the  piston 
into  the  closet,  which  is  free  from  the  above 
objection.  This  apparatus  is  fixed  under  the  seat 
of  the  closet,  and  worked  by  raising  the  handle 
that  empties  the  pan ; and  while  thus  placed 
in  the  most  convenient  position,  it  has  also  the 
advantages  of  extreme  simplicity  and  nonliability 
to  derangement,  and  at  the  same  time  its  con- 
struction renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  overflow 
and  so  cause  annoyance  and  damage.  This 
water-waste  preventer  has  been  in  the  market 
some  little  time,  and  we  understand  is  giving 
satisfaction. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

At  a meeting  held  recently  in  Southwark,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  from  Col.  Beresford, 
M.P.,  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  pro- 
poses to  rest  the  management  of  the  metropolitan 
water  supply  in  a Government  Commission,  the 
hon.  member  made  some  statements  as  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  supply.  After 
observing  that  he  had  been  induced  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  by  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard  of  the  distress  and  sufferings  caused  in 
Bermondsey,  in  1872,  by  what  was  virtually  a 
water  famine,  he  stated  that  the  evidence  which 
had  already  been  laid  before  the  Committees  of 
Parliament  was  to  the  effect  that  purity  of  water 
and  security  of  supply  could  only  be  obtained  by 
a constant  instead  of  an  intermittent  supply. 
He  then  remarked  that  the  object  of  his  Bill 
was  to  take  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis 
out  of  the  hands  of  private  companies,  and  place 
it  under  the  management  of  a commission,  com- 
posed of  able  men,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Government,  to  secure  a constant  supply  of  pure 
water  to  every  house,  and  to  have  hydrants,  to 
which  hose  Bhould  be  attached,  and  of  which  the 
police  should  have  the  keys,  at  distances  varying 
from  50  to  100  yards  apart.  In  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Berlin,  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  other  places, 
the  water-supply  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  authorities,  and  in  every  case  was  better 
managed  and  less  expensive  than  when  it  was  in 
the  bands  of  private  companies.  He  next  made 
the  statement  that  the  official  report  of  the  in- 
spectors showed  that  110,000,000  of  gallons  were 
supplied  daily  by  six  of  the  water  companies,  and 
this  supply  was  independent  of  the  Kent  and 
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New  River  Companies,  who  bad  made  no  returns.  ] 
The  number  of  houses  supplied  was  516,562, 
of  which  only  61,961  were  on  constant  supply. 
The  total  number  of  persons  supplied  was 
3,699,363.  There  were  516,562  miles  of  mains, 
3,544  of  which  were  in  the  Metropolitan  District, 
and  only  666  constantly  charged  with  water. 
There  were  2,542  hydrants,  and  the  number  of 
fire-plugs  in  1873  (there  was  no  return  for  1874) 
was  43,666.  He  added  that  he  expected  to  be 
opposed  by  the  water  companies,  although  not 
by  the  Government.  The  opposition  of  the 
water  companies,  however,  would,  he  had  reasons 
to  know,  be  only  in  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  dividends  they  would  receive  if  their  pro- 
perties were  taken  by  the  public ; but  this 
opposition  would  not  be  either  a justifiable  or  a 
wise  one,  for  the  Bill  provided  that  they  should 
receive  fair  compensation. 


A NEW  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  SIGNALLING 
APPARATUS. 

A new  electric  interlocking  and  blocking 
signalling  apparatus,  which  has  been  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Sykes,  an  electric 
engineer  in  the  service  of  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Company,  has  this  week  been 
introduced  in  working  the  traffic  of  the  Metro- 
politan Extension  of  that  Company’s  line,  the 
apparatus  having  for  some  time  been  in  course 
of  construction  at  the  Brixton  works  of  the 
electric  and  signal  department.  It  is  claimed  for 
the  invention  that  whilst  it  will  be  the  means  of 
preventing  collisions  arising  out  of  the  present 
imperfect  system  of  signalling  between  station 
and  station,  it  will  at  the  same  time  relieve,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  both  the  physical  and  mental 
labours  of  signalmen,  and  that  by  the  electric 
connexion  of  the  apparatus  between  station  and 
station,  the  moving  of  levers,  and  starting  or 
passing  trains  by  mistake  on  the  part  of  signal- 
men, will  be  rendered  almost  impossible. 


A MODERN  INDIAN  PALACE. 

The  new  palace,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  Maharajah  Scindiah  of  Gwalior, 
is  fast  approaching  completion,  and  is  expected 
to  be  finished  in  about  three  months.  The 
public  have  been  exoluded  from  the  precincts,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  hindrance  to  the  progress 
of  the  work, — the  cause  of  this  haste  being  a 
hop9  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  visit  Morar, 
and  become  the  first  guest  entertained  in  the 
new  structure.  The  Madras  Mail,  in  describing 
the  building,  says  that,  as  seen  from  a distance, 
it  reminds  one  of  the  Tower  of  London,  an  edifice 
which  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  Indian 
architects  would  have  selected  as  a model  for 
reproduction  in  their  climate.  It  is  situated  at 
the  south-eastern  end  of  Fortress  Gwalior,  adja- 
cent to  Scindiah’s  native  city,  the  Lushkar.  It 
is  placed  in  the  midst  of  handsome  grounds, 
“ abounding  in  tasteful  landscapes  of  fell,  lake, 
waterfall,  and  fountain,  and  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  in  the  form  of  a large  quadrangle,  with  a 
beautifully  laid-ont  garden  in  the  centre.”  The 
entrance  is  on  the  southern  side,  and  the  central 
portion  of  this  front  rises  like  a tower  above  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  structure  is  surmounted 
by  four  turrets  at  the  angles,  but  its  apparent 
substantiality  is  merely  a cloak  for  flimsiness, 
and  it  is  far  from  rivalling  in  strength  the 
old  castle  on  the  Thames.  Exteriorly,  “ Scin- 
diah’s  Palace”  is  beautifully  done  over  with 
white  stucco,  but  so  flimsy  is  the  masonry  work 
underneath  that  a strong  wind  recently  blew 
down  Borne  massive  iron  railings,  that  looked 
most  firmly  imbedded  in  the  wall  of  an  upper 
front  verandah. 


UNINHABITABLE  HOUSES. 

TnE  Home  Secretary,  in  his  late  post  of  chair- 
man of  a quarter  sessions  in  Lancashire,  had,  now 
it  appears,  every  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  horrible  condition  in  which  the 
artisans’  and  labourers’  families  dwelt,  in  his  own 
neighbourhood ; for,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association,  Dr. 
Morgan  stated  that,  after  trustworthy  inquiry, 
he  found  there  were  no  fewer  than  80,000  people 
in  Manchester  and  Salford  living  in  uninhabitable 
places,  by  which  be  meant  places  where  it  was 
impossible  to  enjoy  life.  Indeed,  to  use  the  word 
“ enjoy”  in  relation  to  these  conditions  of  living 
was  to  be  guilty  of  an  absurdity.  Such  people 
hung  on  to  life,  as  it  were,  by  a very  delicate 
thread. 


[ THE  COST  OF  OUE  PAUPEE  CHILDREN 

A return  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords  has 
just  been  issued,  showing  the  number  of  orphans 
and  deserted  pauper  children  boarded  out  in  the 
different  unions  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
average  cost  per  week  to  the  ratepayers  of  each 
child  ; together  with  the  average  cost  per  week 
of  a pauper  maintained  in  a workhouse  in  the 
various  unions. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  highest  average 
cost  per  child  is  incurred  by  the  ratepayers  of 
Dorking,  Surrey,  who  pay  9s.  a week  each  for 
three  boys  on  board  the  Goliath  training  ship ; 
and,  next  to  them,  by  the  ratepayers  of  Kingston, 
Surrey,  who  had,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1874,  to  pay 
5s.  5$d.  per  week  for  each  of  five  children  boarded 
out ; while  the  lowest  weekly  sum  paid  by  any 
district  is  Is.  and  a loaf  of  bread  contributed  to 
each  of  four  children  by  the  ratepayers  of 
Droitwich.  Northampton  stands  third  highest 
on  the  list,  with  an  average  weekly  cost  of  5s.  2d. 
per  child  ; and  St.  George’s,  Middlesex,  is  fourth, 
with  5s.  Id. 

Taking  the  total  number  of  children,  irrespec- 
tive of  cost,  boarded  out  in  the  different  counties, 
we  find  the  following  counties  in  the  happy  state 
of  not  having  had  any  charge  to  bear  under  this 
head  at  the  date  the  return  was  made  out,  viz., 
the  1st  of  July,  1874  : — Berks,  Derby,  Durham, 
Leicester,  Monmouth,  and  Sussex.  The  union 
with  the  greatest  number  of  such  children  is  that 
of  Glendale,  Northumberland,  with  120 ; Swan- 
sea, with  100,  comes  second  ; and  Newtown  and 
Llanidloes  third,  with  79. 

Besides  the  children  boarded  out  within  the 
various  unions,  there  were  1,153  in  the  Central 
London  District  School  at  Hanwell,  costing  on 
the  average  9s.  l|d.  each,  and  682  at  Anerley, 
costing  11s.  9d.  each  per  week.  The  total 
number  of  children  boarded  out,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  was  2,764,  at  an  average  cost  of  2s.  8d. 
So  that  our  pauper  children  cost  altogether 
1,2981.  10s.  per  week,  or  67,5221.  per  annum. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  average  number  of 
indoor  paupers  in  the  metropolis,  for  the  year 
ended  Ladyday,  1874,  was  39,164,  the  total  cost 
of  whose  maintenance  was,  for  that  year, 
488,7981.,  or  at  the  rate  of  4s.  9£d.  per  head 
weekly.  And  the  average  number  of  indoor 
paupers  in  all  England  and  Wales  ( minus  the 
metropolis),  for  the  same  year,  was  104,543  ; the 
total  cost  of  their  maintenance  being  1,160,5351 , 
or  4s.  3jd.  per  head  weekly. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  Bpend  1,716,8551. 
a year  in  support  of  indoor  paupers  and  pauper 
children,  the  relative  cost  being  as  follows  : — 
Average  weekly  cost  of  pauper  children  in 

Anerley  anil  Hanwell  District  Schools £0  10  1J 

Do.  do.  boarded  out  in  various  unions  ...  0 2 8’ 
Average  cost  of  paupers  in  London  Workhouses  0 4 9* 
Do.  do.  Provincial  Workhouses  0 4 3i 


CLEANSING  WATER  MAINS. 

Mr.  E.  Dodds,  engineer  to  the  Durham  Water 
Company,  has  introduced  a new  self-acting 
instrument,  termed  a pipe-scraper.  The  water 
of  many  companies  deposits  oxide  of  iron  on  the 
inner  surfaoes  of  the  main  and  distributing 
pipes,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  them 
greatly  in  size. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  this  : the  pipe  is  cut, 
the  scraper  is  inserted,  temporary  joints  are 
made,  and  the  water  is  turned  on  at  the  highest 
pressure,  which  drives  the  scraper  on  at  great 
speed.  In  the  first  experiment  a distanoe  of 
300  yards  of  pipe  was  thoroughly  cleansed  in 
2 minutes  and  20  seconds. 


VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  IN  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2nd  inst., 
Mr.  Hubbard  asked  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  whether  he  could  explain  the 
cause  of  the  general  increase  in  the  valuation  of 
property  in  the  metropolis,  which  had  occasioned 
so  much  discontent ; and  whether  the  increased 
valuation  had  been  occasioned  by  instructions 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  with  or  with- 
out concert  with  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  ; and, 
if  such  instructions  had  been  issued,  whether  he 
would  lay  them  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  a general  increase  in  the  valuation  of  pro- 
perty in  the  metropolis,  but  there  had  been  an 
increase  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The 
cause  of  that  increase  was  that  the  quinquennial 
period  had  arrived  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
Metropolis  Valuation  Act,  a revaluation  of  all 


the  property  in  the  metropolis  had  to  be  made. 
This  valuation  would  not  come  into  effect  until 
April  5th  next,  and  in  the  meantime  all  parties 
injuriously  affected  by  an  increased  assessment 
would  have  the  opportunity  of  appealing.  No 
instructions  had  been  given  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  who  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter,  nor  was  he  aware  that  any  special 
instructions  had  been  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  ; but  the  Inland  Revenue  officer, 
jointly  with  the  overseers  of  the  parish,  had  a 
voice  in  the  preparation  of  the  lists  which  served 
as  the  basis  of  the  assessment.  His  right  hon. 
friend  had  sent  him  lists  in  which  the  valuations 
of  property  in  a certain  district  and  of  the  rents, 
as  made  by  a private  surveyor  and  the  overseers, 
showed  very  great  discrepancies  in  favour  of  the 
occupier,  and  these  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  good 
grounds  for  appeal. 


THE  SURVEYOR  OF  WORKS. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  2nd  inst., 
Mr.  Dillwyn  called  attention  to  the  mode, — 
partly  by  salary  and  partly  by  commission, — of 
paying  the  Surveyor  of  the  Office  of  Works,  and 
moved  that  such  a mode  of  paying  a public 
officer  was  undesirable.  Neither  should  the 
holder  of  the  office  be  allowed  private  practice, 
as  instances  might  and  had  occurred  wherein 
the  two  duties  had  clashed,  and  that  probably 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Lowe,  as  the  person  responsible  for  the 
arrangement,  complained  that  the  hon.  member 
had  not  given  notice  of  the  specific  charges  he  had 
made,  and  which  of  them  amounted  to  positive 
misconduct.  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  the  present  holder 
of  the  office,  was  consulting  surveyor,  and  not 
an  executive  officer,  and  he  quoted  the  report  of 
a Commission  appointed  in  1869  to  inquire  into 
the  duties  of  the  office,  recommending  the  mode 
of  payment  now  adopted.  Mr.  Hunt  was  one  of 
the  very  best  officials  he  had  ever  come  in  con- 
tact with,  and  he  could  not  divine  what  the 
sources  were  from  which  the  hon.  member  had 
derived  his  information  that  he  was  not  acting 
properly  in  his  situation. 

Lord  H.  Lennox  vindicated  Mr.  Hunt,  and  said 
that  during  the  last  six  years  the  country  had 
been  a clear  gainer  by  the  existing  arrangement. 
Mr.  Hunt  took  no  business  whatever  which  was 
antagonistic  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and 
he  would  be  very  glad  to  give  up  the  commission 
and  be  paid  by  salary  only. 

Mr.  Cowper-Temple  bore  testimony  to  the  high 
character  of  Mr.  Hunt,  but  did  not  think  the 
existing  arrangement  as  to  the  payment  of  his 
salary  was  a wise  one,  and  one  which  could  be 
justified,  unless  there  were  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Dillwyn,  for 
the  discussion  brought  him  golden  opinions  from 
all  sorts  of  men. 


REPAIRING  A STEEPLE. 

The  steeple  of  the  parish  churoh  at  Westend, 
Southampton,  was  struck  by  lightning  on  the  12th 
ult.,  and  a considerable  portion  of  it  destroyed.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Times  says, — “The  fall  of 
the  remainder  being  imminent,  the  church  could 
no  longer  be  used,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pull 
it  down.  But  how  was  it  to  be  done  ? Archi- 
tects and  engineers  were  nonplussed,  and  ex- 
perienced steeple-climbers  altogether  declined  to 
set  foot  on  the  tottering  edifice.  It  was  reserved 
for  local  talent  to  design  and  accomplish  the 
undertaking,  which  was  most  successfully  carried 
out  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Spars  were  lashed 
to  the  tower  below  the  steeple  which  reached  a 
height  several  feet  higher  than  the  steeple 
(itself  150  ft.  high)  ; to  the  top  was  fastened  a 
pulley  carrying  a rope,  by  which  means  a noose 
was  run  up,  and  then  lowered  down  till  it  fell 
over  the  top  of  the  steeple  ; theD,  with  a long  and 
strong  pull  at  the  ropes  to  which  the  noose  was 
fastened,  the  topmost  portion  of  the  steeple 
(consisting  of  a solid  block  of  stone  about  6 ft. 
high)  was  pulled  off.  Again  the  noose  was 
raised  and  lowered  over  the  truncated  cone ; but 
before  taking  another  haul,  it  was  necessary  to 
weaken  the  ruin  by  sawing  through  beams  and 
knocking  out  bricks  on  the  side  towards  which 
it  was  intended  to  guide  its  descent.  This  most 
difficult  proceeding  was  carried  out  most  success- 
fully, and  at  another  pull  the  remainder  of  the 
edifice  collapsed  and  fell  with  grand  effect,  with- 
out causing  the  slightest  injury  to  any  person 
or  to  the  body  of  the  ohurch.  The  entire  credit 
of  the  operation  is  due  to  Mr.  Haines,  builder, 
of  Westend.” 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  RYDE  TOWN  COUNCIL  AND  PARTY 
WALLS  ABOVE  ROOFS. 

Sir, — In  your  last  impression,  “ Admirer  of  the 
Builder  " comments  on  the  recent  resolution  of  the  Town 
Council  of  this  borough  on  the  above  subject,  and  in  the 
previous  number  you  briefly  expressed  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  such  resolution]:  I think  it  therefore  right  that 
your  readers  should  be  made  aware  of  the  reasons  which 
guided  the  Council  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  which  your 
correspondent  so  much  condemns. 

In  Ryde  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  semi-detached,  with  projecting  eaves,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  houses  of  a superior  class  are 
also  semi-detached ; indeed,  excepting  in  the  business 
streets,  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  houses  which  have  been 
built  since  the  passing  of  the  “Ryde  Improvement  Act, 
1854,"  have  been  erected  in  rows  of  three  houses  or  more. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  blocks 
of  semi-detached  houses,  standing  at  least  7 ft.  apart 
(there  being  always  a side  passage  to  each  house  and  a 
division-wall  between  the  passages),  there  does  not  exist 
the  same  necessity  for  structural  precautions  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fire  as  in  continuous  buildings  ; at  the  worst, 
a fire  taking  place  iu  one  house  can  only  extend  to  one 
other  house,  while  in  the  other  case  whole  streets  may  be 
burned  : besides,  the  side  passages  afi'ord  ready  means  for 
the  firemen  to  pass  to  the  rear  of  the  premises  and  to 
attack  the  fire  from  all  points. 

In  the  second  place,  all  these  semi-detached  houses 
have  eaves  projecting  1 ft.  or  more;  now,  there  is  no 
power,  either  iu  the  “ Acts  of  Parliament”  or  the  “ Bye- 
Laws,”  to  compel  persons  building  to  corbel  out  the  party 
wall  uuder  the  eaves  so  as  to  cut  olf  the  projecting  por- 
tions of  rafters,  slate  battens,  and  fascia;  the  carrying  the 
party  walls  1 ft.  above  the  slates  does  not,  therefore, 
isolate  the  combustible  materials  of  each  house,  as  is  the 
intention,  and  is,  consequently,  of  very  little  value  as  a 
protection  against  the  spread  of  fire. 

Iu  the  third  place,  the  so  carrying  up  the  party  walls 
materially  increases  the  cost  of  buildings,  more  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  You,  sir,  as  well  as  your 
readers  who  reside  near  the  sea,  are  aware  that  the  weather 
penetrates  much  more  through  brick  and  stonework  at  the 
seaside  than  it  does  in  inland  places  ; thus  we  never  think 
of  building  dwelling-houses  unless  all  the  outer  walls  are 
either  built  with  a cavity,  or  battened,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  wet  drawing  down  chimney  shafts,  it  is  a very 
common  plan  to  bed  a piece  of  lead  through  the  walls  and 
withs  of  chimneys  immediately  above  the  flushing,  the 
lead  being  turned  up  inside  to  catch  the  water  which 
might  penetrate  to  the  inside  above  such  level,  and  run 
down  the  flue;  that  being  bo,  and  in  such  party  walls 
there  being  so  large  an  exposed  surface  in  proportion  to 
the  bulk  of  the  brickwork,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  lead 
through  the  wall,  turned  down  on  each  side  to  form  step 
flushings.  This,  of  c urse,  is  a considerable  addition  to 
the  cost,  and  as  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes  are 
already  much  more  expensive  here  than  they  are  in  a vast 
majority  of  towns,  owing,  not  only  to  the  extra  cost  of 
building  semi-detached  houses,  but  also  to  the  additional 
space  occupied  (a  pair  having  seldom  less  ground  than  a 
plot  of  35  ft.  frontage,  and  100  ft.  in  depth),  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  rooms  are  generally  larger,  and  the  houses 
nearly  always  six-roomed ; it  does  seem  unwise  to  further 
increase  the  cost  by  a requirement  which  is  of  no  value 
whatever  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  whose  value  as  a 
protection  against  the  spread  of  fire  is  in  houses  with  pro- 
jecting eaves  very  problematical,  aud  which  even  if  it 
answered  that  end  perfectly,  cannot  be  nearly  so  necessary 
in  semi-detached  houses  as  in  houses  built  in  continuous 
rows. 

In  the  last  place,  I think  it  must  be  admitted  that  party 
walls  carried  above  the  roof  in  semi-detached  houses  with 
projecting  eaves  have  a very  unsightly  appearance. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  led  me  to  advise  the  Ryde 
Commissioners  in  1855,  and  the  Town  Council  during  the 
present  year,  not  to  require  the  party  walls  to  be  carried 
above  the  slates  in  semi-detached  houses,  and  they  are 
also  the  reasons  why  the  resolutions  app  oving  of  such 
relaxations  were  carried  and  have  been  acted  upon  during 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  period,  except  for  about  two 
years,  when  a party  was  in  power  whose  policy  seemed  to 
be  to  reverse  all  the  actions  of  their  predecessors. 

In  reference  to  the  assertion  that  “there  are  huudreds 
of  jerry-built  houses  in  Ryde,"  I would  merely  say  that  I 
have,  during  upwards  of  thirty  years'  practice  in  my  pro- 
fession, seen  a great  deal  of  other  towns  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  England,  and  I have  never  seen  a town  where  the 
houses,  as  a whole,  are  better  built,  nor  anv  town  where 
the  houses  of  the  working  cla!ses  in  particular  are  so  well 
built. 

With  respect  to  the  personal  references  to  myself,  which 
are  evidently  intended  to  slight  and  discredit  me,  I feel 
that  such  references  made  by  an  anonymous  writer  are 
only  worthy  of  contempt,  and  as  such  I shall  treat  them. 

Being  a zealous  advocate  for  sanitary  reform  in  the 
days  when  the  Builder  took  a leading  part  in  advancing 
what  was  then  an  unpopular  movement,  I sought  the  not 
very  lucrative  appointment  of  surveyor  to  the  town  in 
which  I was  practising.  I retained  that  appointment  for 
upwards  of  eighteen  years  without  any  inconvenience 
beiDg  felt  from  my  being  also  engaged  in  private  practice. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  year  1873  a new  party  having  come 
into  power  it  was  stated  to  be  exceedingly  improper  to 
have  a surveyor  who  was  allowed  to  engage  in  private 
practice.  A resolution  was  consequently  carried  to  appoint 
a surveyor  who  should  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  office  at  a salary  of  150f.  per  annum  ; the  then  Mayor 
remarking  at  the  time  “that  he  did  not  suppose  Mr. 
Newman  would  take  the  office  subject  to  the  conditions, 
or  that  there  would  be  no  one  he  would  prefer.”  Another 
leading  member  of  the  Council  at  that  time  made  remarks 
to  a similar  effect.  I was  then,  without  notice,  and  before 
the  party  in  power  had  any  experience  of  the  mode  in 
which  I discharged  my  duties,  ejected  from  an  office  I 
had  held  for  the  period  above  stated,  under  the  plea  of 
requiring  a surveyor  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  yet  before  the  expiration  of  two  years  my 
successor  was  employed  by  the  Mayor  above  referred  to 
as  his  surveyor  in  a private  matter. 

At  the  annual  election  in  November,  1874,  the  members 
of  the  Council  who  had  resigned  in  1872  (on  the  faith  of 
a distinct  pledge),  from  those  who  eventually  became 
their  successors,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  a 
Brovisoinal  Order  to  establish  the  legality  of  certain  pro- 
ceedings alleged  to  be  irregular,  which  proceedings  have 
been  reported  upon  by  an  inspector  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  also  by  the  eminent  accountants, 
Messrs.  Quitter,  Ball,  & Co.,  as  having  effected  a con- 
siderable saving  to  the  ratepayers,  were  returned  to  the 
Town  Council  by  overwhelming  majorities,  the  pledge  to 
obtain  the  Provisional  Order  having  not  only  been  ignored. 


but  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement 
being  effected  by  these  “leading  gentlemen,"  and  the 
burgesses  having  apparently  taken  this  mode  of  expressing 
their  feeling  with  regard  to  such  a gross  breach  of  faith. 

I may  add  that  my  re-appointment  to  the  office  of  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Borough  of  Ryde  has  I believe  given  every 
satisfaction  to  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  many  of  the  acts  of  the  governing 
body  during  the  past  two  years. 

Francis  Newman. 

*#*  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  on  the  personal 
part  of  the  question,  but  we  cannot  accept  as  a sufficient 
reason  for  not  compelling  builders  to  take  the  party  wall 
through  the  roof,  that  the  houses  in  Ryde  are  usually 
semi-detached,  and  that  the  omission  is  not  so  dangerous 
in  this  case  as  when  the  houses  are  built  in  rows  ! If  the 
laws  and  bye-laws  in  force  would  not  enable  the  Surveyor 
to  compel  builders  to  cut  off  connexion  at  the  eaves  they 
Bhould  be  made  to  do  so  ; and  as  to  the  admission  of  water 
by  means  of  the  wall,  Mr.  Newman  knows  very  well  how 
to  prevent  that. 


PROGRESS. 

Sir, — Although  the  liberal-minded  throughout 
the  world  are  familiar  with  the  word  “ progress,” 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  person  in  a thousand 
who,  if  interrogated,  could  give  other  than  a 
vague  notion  of  what  he  means  by  it.  As  well  as 
one  can  gather  from  those  who  do  use  the  word, 
this  would  appear  to  convey  to  them  a gradual 
and  continuous  improvement  through  time,  con- 
tinuous improvement  without  climax,  without 
finality,  without  a goal. 

If  any  progress  be  made  under  such  hazy 
leading,  it  must  be  purely  accidental,  for  he  who 
has  no  definite  end  in  view  must  be  aimless,  and 
can  only  by  chance,  by  a fluke,  hit  the  centre 
“ right.”  It  is  on  this  account  that,  although 
the  word  progress  is  in  almost  everybody’s 
mouth,  there  is  so  little  real  progress  made  in 
the  world  ; for,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  no 
sound  progress  can  be  made  till  men  have  those 
definite  and  right  ends  in  view,  beyond  which, 
when  attained,  there  can  be  no  progress  ; when, 
in  fact,  the  only  possible  change  that  can  be 
made  must  be  a retrogression,  a falling  back. 
Just  as  in  life,  there  is  a topmost  height,  which, 
once  attained,  the  remainder  must  be  a gradual 
descent,  a going  “down  hill”  : so  there  are  ulti- 
mate conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  by  right  reason 
which  incontestably  demonstrate  that  rectitude, 
perfection,  and  beauty,  are  finite  aims, — are 
qualities  inhering  in  certain  definite  conditions, 
from  which  any  departure  must  be  for  the  worse, 
towards  error,  imperfection,  and  ugliness,  so  that 
when  the  world  shall  have  attained  to  rectitude 
of  life,  perfection  in  work,  and  the  beautiful  in 
art,  it  will  be  unable  to  go  farther  without  faring 
worse ; it  will  either  have  to  remain  in  the  state 
to  which  it  shall  have  attained,  or  to  retrograde. 
To  make  sure  progress,  therefore,  we  must  have 
dear  and  correct  views  in  respect  to  those  con- 
ditions in  which  these  finite  qualities  inhere. 

Although  we  might  show  that  this  haziness 
of  view  in  respect  to  progress  impedes  progress 
in  all  departments  of  inquiry,  there  is  no  depart- 
ment which  suffers  more  than  art.  For  every 
artist  and  critic  abreast  of  the  scientific  method 
in  thinking,  there  are  hundreds  whose  minds  are 
in  the  nebulous  state,  and  who  resist  all  attempts 
to  treat  art  questions  in  any  but  an  impulsive 
manner.  The  consequence  is  that  although 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  much 
is  and  has  been  written  about  art,  there  is  none 
in  which  art  makes  so  slow  progress ; for  criti- 
cism is,  without  method,  illogical  and  contradic- 
tory, and  being  without  method,  it  is  too 
voluminous  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 

Vapouring  must  be  the  rule  till  criticism  gets 
back-bone,  and  imperfect,  and  haphazard  work, 
till  artists  have  distinct  and  right  ends  in  view. 

There  is  a prevailing  notion  that  scientific 
definition  derogates  from  the  inspiration  of  the 
artist.  He  would  attribute  all  success  in  art  to 
the  possession  of  the  divine  afflatus.  Yet  seeing 
how  often,  very  often,  this  doctrine  misleads 
him  into  very  bad  work  and  very  great  absur- 
dities, we  wonder  that  he  has  not  long  ere  this 
had  some  misgivings  as  to  its  correctness.  He 
ought  also  to  have  long  since  perceived  that  good 
work  proceeding  from  intuitive  promptings 
assumes  definite  conditions  of  form  and  colour, 
and  that  where  these  definite  conditions  recur 
there  will  be  success.  It  matters  little,  there- 
fore, whether  the  results  are  sequent  upon 
intuition  or  conscious  principle.  Only  seeing 
how  seldom  the  artistic  intuition  leads  aright, 
the  painter  and  sculptor  might  try  whether  con- 
scious principle  would  not  lead  them  better. 

But  where  shall  the  artist  get  his  principles  ? 
that  is  the  question.  Assertion  and  counter 
assertion  is  not  reasoning,  nor  does  it  lead  to 
scientific  enunciation.  We  shall  get  very  little 
for  our  guidance  while  one-half  of  the  artists 
* and  critics  are  declaring  “it  is,”  and  the  other 
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half  that  “ it  is  not  ” ; or  while  artists  and  critics 
think  that  the  right  in  art  is  an  obvious  thing 
requiring  little  or  no  effort  of  the  understanding 
to  determine,  whereas  the  principles  of  art  re- 
quire the  most  subtle  mental  analysis  for  their 
determination,  and  are  only  to  be  enunciated  by 
patient  and  deep  study.  In  fact,  we  have  to 
learn  in  England  what  “ thorough  ” means  in  the 
study  of  art  as  in  some  other  subjects  ; and  till 
we  thoroughly  understand  what  “ thorough  ” 
means,  the  country  will  be  content  with  the 
position  it  occupies ; but  there  will  be  no 
progress. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


THE  DUOMO  OF  FLORENCE. 

Sir, — Have  the  meritB  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Florence  been  fully  recognised  by  students  of 
architecture  ? It  is  my  impression  that  the 
Cathedral  has  been  slighted  while  the  beauties 
of  its  neighbouring  campanile  have  been  mi- 
nutely and  eloquently  described.  In  order  to 
perceive  more  clearly  its  many  excellencies,  the 
student  could  hardly  do  better  than  contrast  the 
Florentine  Cathedral  with  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome. 
Greatly  inferior  in  size  to  the  world-famous 
creation  of  the  Popes,  the  grandeur  of  the  im- 
pression it  produces  is  remarkable.  The  Duomo 
of  Florence  is  sublime,  because  it  is  the  pei'fect 
expression  of  a single  lofty  idea,  unincumbered 
by  any  irrelevant  connexions.  However  mag- 
nificent the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  may  be,  its 
association  with  the  enormous  nave  and  tran- 
septs that  it  crowns  is  altogether  arbi- 
trary. If  it  dominates  them  when  seen  from 
an  extreme  distance,  it  is  hopelessly  lost  in  the 
midst  of  their  mighty  extension  when  it  is  viewed 
from  any  point  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish 
the  different  features  of  the  church.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  inevitable  result  of  mere  vastness 
of  size,  and  therefore  not  to  be  reckoned  a fault 
at  all.  The  church  might  have  been  twice  the 
size  that  it  is,  and  yet  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  retreat  to  the  distant  horizon  in 
order  to  view  it  as  a whole.  The  fault  of  St. 
Peter’s  is  a fault  of  conception,  and  no  dome, 
however  magnificent,  could  give  unity  to  the  dis- 
similarity so  evident  in  the  vast  building  beneath 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merit  of  the  Florentine 
Cathedral  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  strict  subordination  of  its  several  parts  to 
the  great  central  feature.  Instead  of  lessening 
in  any  way  the  value  of  the  dome,  either  by 
want  of  connexion  or  undue  prominency,  they 
enable  it  with  perfect  effect,  while  crowning 
them,  to  unfold  to  the  utmost  the  beauty  of  its 
lines.  In  this  respect,  I believe,  that  of  all  the 
buildings  in  Europe,  the  Cathedral  of  Florence 
alone  does  full  justice  to  the  dome.  The 
student  of  architecture  who  has  not  stood 
long  and  often  in  that  famous  piazza  of 
Florenoe,  where,  too,  are  the  baptistery  and 
the  bell-tower  of  Giotto,  is  still  in  ignoranoe  of 
the  real  power  of  one  of  the  sublimest  features 
of  his  art.  Neither  in  London,  nor  Paris,  nor 
Rome,  but  in  Florence  only  is  the  dome  beheld 
absolutely  triumphant.  The  stranger  who  leans 
on  the  balconies  of  the  Monte  Pincio  looks 
towards  what  he  believes  to  be  “ the  grandest 
church  ever  built  by  man  painted  on  God’s 
loveliest  sky”;  but  he  sees  it  from  a great  way 
off,  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  looks  no  larger 
than  a distant  balloon.  Only  let  him  hasten  to 
examine  it  close  at  hand,  and  instantly  he  has 
to  surrender  the  completeness  of  his  distant 
image,  and  thenceforth  only  knows  the  church 
in  fragments.  He  wanders  round  the  vast 
structure,  making  futile  efforts  to  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  dome,  ignominiously  lost  to  sight  behind 
the  lofty  roofs.  The  cathedral  of  Florence 
exemplifies  many  excellencies.  It  attains  to 
astonishing  grandeur  of  expression  by  the 
simplest  means.  It  has  not  one  extraneous 
feature.  Beauty  of  detail  and  costliness  of 
material  have  little  to  do  with  its  effect.  The 
variegated  marbles  might  be  stripped  from  its 
walls,  but  it  would  still  remain  in  outline,  mass, 
and  proportion  the  same  grand  embodiment  that 
it  had  ever  been.  Simplicity,  dignity,  and 
breadth  are  everywhere  conspicuous.  It  can 
boast  of  elaborate  detail  in  its  exquisite  doors 
and  windows,  but  ornament  is  never  suffered  for 
a moment  to  disturb  the  supremacy  of  the 
above-named  great  characteristics.  St.  Peter’s, 
if  it  astonishes  the  general  beholder,  offers  little 
or  nothing  of  value  to  the  thoughtful  student; 
while  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  if  intelligently  con- 
sidered, certainly  becomes  one  of  the  most 
suggestive  buildings  ever  reared  by  man. 

S.  D. 
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CHARGE  OF  FRAUD  AGAINST  A SEWER 
CONTRACTOR. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Shoreditch  Vestry, 
a serious  allegation  of  fraud  was  brought 
forward.  The  circumstances,  according  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Vestry  Clerk,  are  these. 
The  London  and  North-WeBtern  Railway 
Company  was  required  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
make  a new  thoroughfare,  Finsbury-avenue,  in 
lieu  of  the  old  one  that  was  stopped  up  and  appro- 
printed  for  their  purposes,  and  to  properly  drain 
and  pave  the  thoroughfare  ; and  it  appears  that 
the  engineer  to  the  Company  suggested  that  as 
the  sewer  was  to  be  put  in  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Vestry,  it  would  bo  better  for  the  Vestry  to 
put  the  sewer  in  themselves  and  charge  the 
Company  with  the  cost.  It  was  resolved  by  the 
Vestry  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  Mr.  Griffiths 
obtained  the  contraot  at  scheduled  prices.  The 
Surveyor  gave  Mr.  Griffiths  the  order  to  con- 
struct this  sewer,  and  after  that  to  pave  the 
thoroughfare ; and  the  sewer  was  constructed,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Griffiths  not  undertaking 
this  sort  of  work,  gave  it  to  a man  of  the 
name  of  Potter,  who  is  now  carrying  out  a large 
contract  for  the  Hackney  Board  of  Works.  Mr. 
Griffiths  undertook  to  find  all  the  material,  and 
Potter  undertook  to  dig  the  trench,  find  the 
timber  for  strutting  the  work,  and  go  for  the 
bricks  to  Mr.  Griffiths’s  brick  merchant,  as  he 
required  them.  The  work  was  supposed  to  be 
done  during  the  day,  and  it  was  superintended 
two  or  three  times  a day  by  the  surveyor 
and  the  assistant  surveyor ; but  for  some  reason 
or  other  the  works  were  carried  on  after  the 
usual  hours  till  something  like  eight  o’clock  at 
night.  The  men  seemed  to  know  there  would 
be  no  inspection  then,  and  their  plan  it  seems 
was  to  rush  away  with  4£  in.  work  and  cover  it 
in,  leaving  a ring  of  9 in.  work  showing,  so  that 
the  sewer  is  to  a great  extent  4£  in.  work  instead 
of  9 in.  The  ground  has  been  opened,  and  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Paving  Com- 
mittee for  inquiry  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
passing  such  work.  The  trick  was  made  known 
by  a man  who  had  been  engaged  on  the  work. 

One  member  of  the  Vestry  reasonably  enough 
thought  it  strange  that  Mr.  Griffiths  had  not 
noticed  the  number  of  bricks  that  had  been 
used  by  Mr.  Potter. 


persons  willing  to  take  part  in  setting  such 
institutions  on  foot. 

I hope  that  many  of  those  who  may  read  this 
letter  will  communicate  with  us. 

Hodgson  Pratt,  Vice-Chairman. 


THE  “GRINDING  MONEY”  QUESTION. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  permit  me  space  in  your  journal 
to  correct  a few  errors  made  by  a person  who  signs  “ A 
Member  of  the  Association  of  London  Builders”  in  your 
issue  of  the  3rd  inBtamt.  First.  It  states  in  former  times 
two  hours’  notiee  was  only  given  to  carpenters  when  dis- 
charged. In  those  times  we  were  paid  by  the  day  and 
always  received  two  and  a half  hours’  notiee,  which  was 
never  disputed  by  the  trade.  Secondly.  He  announces  that 
“grindstones  are  now  kept  constantly  revolving, ’’ — that 
is  only  iu  shopB  where  machinery  is  kept;  not  a word  is 
said  about  those  who  are  discharged  from  buildings  and 
out-door  jobs  ; certainly  there  is  not  the  same  convenience 
for  them,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  shops  where 
the  grindstones  are  in  very  bad  order,  and  some  with  no 
means  of  grinding  whatever.  But  this  two  hours’  notice 
question  does  not  not  apply  to  grinding  ooly,  but  to  the 
putting  in  order  of  the  whole  of  our  kit,  and  when  twenty 
or  thirty  men  are  discharged  at  one  time,  two  hours  is  not 
sufficient.  Thirdly.  It  is  stated  " the  Carpenters’  and 
Joiners’  Union"  have  taken  this  case  up.  I assure  you 
it  is  not  a Union  question,  but  is  taken  up  by  the  trade  at 
large,  and,  I am  pleased  to  say,  well  supported  by  them. 
We  have  also  the  support  and  sympathy  of  every  branch 
of  the  building  trade.  Fourthly.  It  is  stated  the  mastei 
builders  cannot  see  the  justice  of  giving  two  hours’  pay  or 
discharge,  and  have  declined  to  discuss  the  question. 
Now,  it  seems  strange  that  the  principal  firms  should  give 
tho  two  hours,  and  only  the  small  and  insignificant  ones 
I trust  you  will  publish  this,  in  order  to 
i idea  how  the  question  stands. 

J.  R.  Boutcuek. 


refuse  to  do  s 
give  the  public  a 


Kscellanta. 


THE  MANNERS  MEMORIAL  CHURCH. 

The  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers, 
architect,  of  Lowestoft,  have  been  accepted  for 
the  church  in  Newmai’ket,  to  be  erected  in 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  George  Manners,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  The  church  will  be 
commenced  immediately. 


WORKMEN’S  CLUBS  AND  SOCIAL 
REFORM. 

Sir,  — The  Council  of  the  Working  Men’s 
Club  and  Institute  Union,  in  whose  name 
I write,  aro  convinced  by  every  day’s  ex- 
perience that  workmen’s  clubs  and  institutes, 


New  Asylum  in  Boulogne.  — Lately  tho 
Maire  of  Boulogne  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  Communal  Asylum.  The  buildings  now 
used  for  that  purpose  form  a portion  of  the 
Hospital  St.  Louis,  and  are  required  by  that 
establishment  for  legitimate  hospital  work.  The 
want  of  a better  asylum  and  of  a convalescent 
hospital  had  been  a question  which  successive 
municipal  councils  were  unable  to  solve  for  want 
of  funds  until  1864,  when  M.  Louis  Duflos,  a 
wealthy  gardener,  died,  leaving  to  tho  town  of 
Boulogne  six  acres  of  land  situated  at  the  corner 
of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Rue  de  la  Colonne 
(since  named  the  Rue  Louis  Duflos),  and  valued 
at  8,000£.,  with  the  proviso  that  an  establish- 
ment should  be  built  thereon.  In  addition  to 
this  welcome  gift  he  also  left  another  piece  of 
land  and  4001.  to  build  a free  school  for  both 
sexes.  The  new  asylum  will  contain  large  and 
airy  accommodation  for  240  infirm  and  aged  men 
and  women.  The  sexes  will  be  in  separate 
buildings,  each  of 


v*.  ,.hich  will  have  its  own  - 

garden,  yards,  &o.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  j glor7~ fcbe  Parthenon.” 
buildings,  which  will  occupy  nearly  four  acres, 
is  24,0001.  The  contractors  have  undertaken  to 


Jedburgh  Abbey.  — Operations  are  to  be 
forthwith  commenced  with  the  view  of  putting 
these  ruins  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The 
Marquis  of  Lothian  visited  the  Abbey  the  other 
day  in  company  with  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  architect, 
who  has  acted  as  his  adviser  in  the  matter,  and 
an  understanding  was  then  come  to  as  to  tho 
portion  of  the  work  to  be  first  taken  in  hand. 
According  to  the  Scotsman,  the  partition  wall 
and  roof  will  now  be  removed,  so  as  to  disclose 
the  proportions  of  the  original  structure  ; and  it 
will  then  be  necessary  to  clear  away  a thick 
incrustation  of  paint  and  plaster  in  order  to 
show  the  stone-work  of  the  piers  and  arches. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  will  be  to  take  steps 
for  preventing  the  decay  of  the  anoient  walls. 
What  Mr.  Anderson  now  proposes  to  do  is  to 
remove  the  topmost  course  of  masonry,  to  lay 
down  a sheet  of  lead,  and  then  restore  the  wall- 
head  in  such  form  as  may  seem  desirable.  In 
this  way  the  interior  of  the  walls  will  be 
effectually  protected,  except  in  so  far  as  moisture 
may  trickle  in  through  the  sills  of  the  clearstory 
or  the  flag-stones  of  the  triforium,  and  in  the 
course  of  next  winter  several  expedients  will  be 
tried  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  this 
minor  danger  can  best  be  obviated.  When  these 
more  urgent  improvements  shall  have  been 
accomplished,  the  insecure  condition  of  tho 
central  tower  will  claim  attention. 

Damage  to  the  Parthenon. — A correspon- 
dent of  the  Athenceum  writes  : — “ Those  in- 
terested in  ancient  historical  relics  will  be  sorry 
to  learn  that  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  is  being 
shockingly  wrecked  and  ruined.  Tourists  every 
season  visit  it,  knock  off  limbs  of  statues,  pull 
down  portions  of  the  frieze  which  Lord  Elgin 
left,  and,  clambering  up  with  hammer  or  stone, 
break  off  bits  of  the  Doric  capitals.  These 
capitals,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  painted 
with  rows  of  leaves,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
bent  double  under  the  weight  of  the  architrave, 
and  relic-hunters  seem  to  be  especially  fond  of 
chipping  this  portion  of  the  masonry.  Not  a 
fortnight  ago  a tourist  knocked  off  tho  finger  of 
one  of  the  finest  statues,  as  he  wished  to  add  to 
his  private  collection  of  curiosities  at  New  York. 
The  Greeks  have  determined  to  protect  the 
building  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  store  up 
in  a safe  place  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
of  the  fragments  of  sculpture  which  lie  all  over 
the  place,  exposed  to  rude  winds,  ‘ and  men  more 
savage  still  than  they.’  They  have  almost  com- 
pleted  a museum  at  the  back  of  the  Acropolis, 
but  the  work  has  oome  to  a standstill  for  lack 
of  money.  This  fact  has  only  to  become  known 
amongst  artists  and  art-lovers  in  this  country, 
and  doubtless  immediate  steps  will  be  taken  to 
preserve  that  noblest  remnant  of  Greece  in  her 


Presentation  of  Gas  Standards  to  the 
Xiincoln  Cathedral.  — On  Saturday  last  the 


1878.  The  remaining  two  acres  are  reserved 
for  a convalescent  hospital,  which  will  be  taken 
in  hand  later.  So  soon  as  the  asylum  is  re- 
moved from  the  Hospital  St.  Louis,  the  latter  is 
to  be  restored  at  a cost  of  10,0001. 

Restoration  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.— Sir 
properly  managed,  are  calculated  largely  to  Gilbert  Scott  has  just  concluded  his  report  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  ^e  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  upon  the  above 


aBjln.m.  fi“‘‘hed  by  the  lBt  °f  Apri1'  presentation  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
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country. 

There  could  hardly  be  a more  important  aim 
than  that  of  enabling  the  working  population  to 
deliver  themselves  from  the  evils  of  public-house 
resort,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  opportunities 
for  mental  culture,  for  refined  recreation,  and 
for  the  judicious  investment  of  their  savings. 

These  objects  are  being  accomplished  by  many 
of  the  institutions,  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  which  the  Working  Men’s  Club  and 
Institute  Union  seeks  in  various  ways  to  pro- 
mote throughout  England.  The  Council,  there- 
fore, invite  the  co-operation  of  all  social  re- 
formers and  philanthropists  of  whatever  class  or 
profession.  They  offer  copies  of  their  publica- 
tions,  their  advice,  and  their  personal  services 
without  charge,  to  every  one  interested  in  this 
work. 

_ They  particularly  desire,  through  the  publica- 
tion of  this  letter,  to  obtain  the  services  of 
“ corresponding  members  ” of  their  Society.  In 
other  words,  the  Council  invite  men  of  all  classes, 
clergymen,  laymen,  artisans,  and  others,  to  keep 
the  Council  informed  from  time  to  time  of  any 
opportunities  that  may  offer  themselves  for  the 
establishment  of  workmen’s  clubs  and  institutes, 
or  for  the  improvement  of  those  already  exist, 
ing  j also  to  acquaint  them  with  the  names  of, 


beautiful  and  venerable  building,  the  restoration 
of  which  her  ladyship  has  taken  under  her 
patronage.  Referring  to  the  Eastern  or  Lady 
Chapel,  and  the  ante-chapel,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
reports : — “ When  we  come  to  consider  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  these  charming  chapels,  once 
resplendent  with  architectural  beauty,  and  re- 
plenished with  objects  of  the  highest  interest 
and  richness  of  decoration;  their  ceilings  glowing 
with  colour,  and  rendered  instructive  by  the 
sacred  subjects  they  illustrated  ; their  windows 
filled  with  stained  glass,  their  floors  enriched 
with  encaustic  tile  and  marble,  and  made 
venerable  by  sepulchral  brasses,  while  in  the 
midst  stood  the  beautiful  shrine  of  the  proto- 
martyr’s friend,  of  rich  stonework  below  and 
jewellery  above;  and  around  it,  in  the  ante- 
chapels  at  least,  five  altars  with  their  accom- 
paniments, and  further  on,  in  the  Lady  Chapel, 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Mary,  with  the  smaller  altar 
in  the  vestry  dedicated  to  the  Saviour  and  His 
transfiguration, — when,  I say,  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  present  condition  of  this  onoe  lovely 
group,  how  melancholy  is  the  contrast.” 

Mr.  Docwra. — The  Emperor  of  Austria  has 
conferred  the  Knight’s  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Franz  Joseph  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Docwra, 
contractor,  of  London.  J 


the  gas  standards  which  have  been  placed  one 
on  either  side  of  the  altar  enclosure,  and  the  cost 
of  which  has  been  defrayed  by  a private  sub- 
scription among  a number  of  the  attendants  at 
the  cathedral  services,  took  place.  The  standards, 
which  have  been  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Barkentein  & Krall,  of  Regent-street,  London, 
are  between  16  ft.  and  17  ft.  in  height  from  base 
to  summit,  the  bases  being  3 ft.  4 in.  in  diameter, 
each  supported  by  four  ornamental  buttresseo, 
terminating  in  lion’s  claws.  The  buttresses  com- 
municate with  the  centre  shaft,  which  at  its 
thickest  is  about  6 in.  in  diameter,  by  open  fret 
work,  and  the  shaft  gradually  narrows  till  it 
terminates  in  a cross  with  five  lights  branching 
above  it.  On  each  standard  there  are  four  collars 
or  rings  of  lights,  the  largest  of  these  collars 
being  4 ft.  in  diameter  ; and  there  are  also 
twelve  small  branches  of  three  lights  each.  The 
smallest  ring  of  lights  is  2 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter. 
The  circular  shafts  are  ornamented  with  flat 
pilasters,  and  the  branches  and  upright  pillars 
are  also  tastefully  designed.  The  whole  of  the 
work  is  in  burnished  brass. 

Fresh  Water  from  the  Sea.— An  attempt 
to  supply  the  pier  refreshment-room  at  Clee- 
thorpes  with  fresh  water  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea  has  just  been  completed  successfully.  Men 
have  been  employed  under  the  pierhead 
400  yards  from  high-water  mark,  boring  through 
to  the  rock,  with  which  they  came  in  contact 
72  ft.  from  the  surface  ; and  having  penetrated 
into  this  chalk  stratum  21  ft.,  a flow  of  pure 
fresh  water  was  obtained,  yielding  100  gallons 
per  minute  through  a 2^-in.  pipe,  and  forcing  it 
16  ft.  above  the  ground. 
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Death  of  a Contractor.— Mr.  Bedford  held 
an  inquest  at  St.  Martin’s  Vestry-hall  last 
week,  upon  the  body  of  Mr.  George  Scott,  aged 
sixty- six,  a contractor.  It  appeared  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  ult.  the  deceased  was 
engaged  in  superintending  the  excavating  work 
going  on  for  the  foundations  of  anew  building  at 
the  corner  of  Tichborne  - street,  Haymarket. 
Several  carts  laden  with  bricks  and  earth  were 
passing  to  and  from  the  hole  cleared  out  to  receive 
the  concrete,  when,  as  two  of  these  carts  were 
passing  each  other,  the  deceased,  from  some  ^un- 
explained cause,  got  jammed  between  the  wheels 
of  the  carts.  He  called  out  for  assistance,  and 
some  of  the  workmen  came  up  and  extricated 
him  from  his  position.  He  was  then  insensible, 
and  groaning  very  much.  He  was  placed  in  a 
cab  and  conveyed  to  Charing-cross  Hospital. 
Upon  being  examined  by  the  house-surgeon  it 
was  found  ho  was  suffering  from  concussion  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  dislocation  of  the  joint  of  the 
right  hip.  Inflammation  of  the  luDgs  set  in, 
produced  from  the  shock  to  the  system  from  the 
injuries  reoeived,  from  which  he  died.  A verdict 
of  “ Accidentlal  Death  ” was  returned. 

Ardingly  CoUege  Chapel. — St.  Saviour  s 
College,  at  Ardingly,  where  public  school  educa- 
tion is  given  on  moderate  terms  to  the  sons  of 
poor  gentlemen,  tradesmen,  Bmall  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  others  of  limited  means,  ad- 
vanced another  stage  last  week,  when  the  first 
stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  The  college  of  St.  Saviour,  of  which 
the  first  Btone  was  laid  by  Earl  Granville  in  I860, 
we  have  already  illustrated.  The  chapel,  to 
which  the  interest  of  those  present  on  the  occa- 
sion was  especially  attracted,  will  be  100  ft.  by 
35  ft.,  with  a carved  and  panelled  wooden  roof, 

54  ft.  high  inside.  The  nave  will  be  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  a tower  123  ft.  high  from 
the  floor.  The  lantern  inside  will  be  85  ft.  high. 
The  eastern  window  will  have  seven  lights,  those 
&t  the  Bide  four  lights.  The  style  of  the  chapel 
is  the  Early  Geometrical.  There  is  to  be  a 
gallery  running  round  three  Bides  above  the 
ante-chapel  and  nave  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  infants  and  dames.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  the 
architect. 

Temperance  Hall,  Guildford. — The  Rev. 
Basil  Wilberforce,  rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  South- 
hampton, laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a tempe- 
rance-hall last  week  at  Guildford.  The  site  was 
given  by  Mr.  F.  Apted,  Holmesdale ; it  will  seat 
300  persons,  and  cost  1,6001.  The  architect, 
Mr.  Wonnacott,  of  Farnham,  has  to  bear  the 
reproaches  of  an  old  lady,  who  sent  a cheque  in 
aid  of  the  work,  that  she  thought  the  teetotallers 
“might  have  been  satisfied  with  a building  of 
less  architectural  pretensions.”  The  Mayor 
(Mr.  E.  T.  Upperton)  was  present,  not  on  the 
ground  that  he  liked  teetotalism,  to  which  he 
declared  himself  opposed,  but  because  he  had  a 
horror  of  drunkenness.  The  Rev.  R.  Trimmer, 
however,  declared  emphatically  in  favour  of  the 
cause,  and  said  the  hall  was  to  be  a public-house 
but  no  drink  was  to  be  had  in  it.  Nearly  70 Z. 
was  raised,  and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Gill  that 
some  thought  it  down-right  foolhardiness  to 
think  of  raising  1,6001.  in  Guildford  for  a tem- 
perance hall. 

New  Public  Garden  for  Manchester. — 

lYe  hear  that  a scheme  for  forming  a winter- 
garden,  on  a grand  scale,  and  a good  public 
garden  generally,  is  now  being  developed  at 
Manchester.  The  movement  is  directed  by 
gentlemen  who  aim  at  creating  an  establishment 
at  once  instructive  and  elevating  in  its  influences. 
According  to  the  Garden  its  history  is  briefly  this : 
Mr.  Ellis  Lever  originally  bought  Mr.  S.  Mendel’s 
establishment  at  Manchester,  and  then  offered 
it  to  the  Town  Council  for  the  same  sum  he  had 
paid  for  it,  offering  at  the  same  time  20,0001. 
towards  making  a public  garden  of  this  famous 
place,  which  should  be  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  city  of  Manchester.  The  Town  Council 
declined  the  offer,  and  since  then  Mr.  Ellis  Lever 
has  himself  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  and,  in 
connexion  with  a gentleman  of  much  experience 
in  like  matters,  is  now  engaged  in  carrying  out 
the  scheme  we  allude  to,  and  of  which  we  hope 
in  due  time  to  give  further  particulars. 

The  New  Tyne  Bridge  at  Newcastle. — 
The  new  bridge,  which  is  being  built  by  the 
River  Tyne  Commissioners  across  the  river 
between  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  was  success- 
fully swung  on  Saturday  last.  The  operation 
was  effected  very  easily,  a single  winch  worked 
by  hand-labour  being  employed,  and  the  opera- 
tion occupied  only  about  an  hour  and  a quarter. 


Over-crowded  Dwellings.  — A very  im- 
portant question  in  reference  to  the  over- 
crowding of  private  dwellings  has  lately  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench.  It 
arose  in  the  case  of  the  Guardians  of  Rye  Union, 
appellants,  v.  Thomas  Paine,  and  the  opinion 
asked  of  the  Court  was,  whether  a house  proved 
to  be  overcrowded,  but  by  only  one  family,  so 
as  to  be  prejudicial  to  health,  as  had  been  proved, 
was  a nuisance  within  the  19th  section  of  the 
29  & 30  Viet.,  c.  90,  having  regard  to  the  14th 
section  of  that  Act,  and  sections  8,  10,  12,  and 
29  of  the  18  & 19  Viet.,  c.  121.  The  Court 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, and  their  decision  will  for  the  future  relieve 
the  justices  of  any  difficulty  in  convicting  in 
cases  of  overcrowding  prejudicial  to  health, 
whether  or  not  the  overcrowding  is  occasioned 
by  members  of  the  same  family. 

Wlialey  Bridge  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion and  Public  Hall. — The  laying  of  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  Mechanics’  Institution 
and  Public  Hall  for  Whaley  Bridge,  on  Satur- 
day, was  made  the  occasion  of  public  rejoicing. 
The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Howard,  architect,  of  Poynton.  The  structure 
will  consist  of  a basement  and  two  upper 
stories.  The  facade  is  in  the  Italian  style.  The 
ground-floor,  to  which  access  will  be  obtained  by 
the  main  entrance,  will  contain  library,  class- 
room, committee-room,  and  reading-room,  the 
latter  being  17  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  upper  story 
will  be  used  as  a public-hall,  and  will  be  56  ft. 
long  by  30  ft.  wide.  The  contractor  for  the  build- 
ing is  Mr.  Stafford,  of  New  Mills,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  structure  is  estimated  at  about 
1,500Z. 

BurHngton  Chapel,  Ipswich. — The  plans 
for  the  alteration  of  Burlington  Chapel  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  architect, 
and  tenders  submitted  upon  them.  The  present 
schools  will  be  thrown  into  the  chapel  and  the 
roof  raised  7 ft.  so  as  to  admit  of  galleries  being 
put  all  round  the  building,  which  will  make  the 
sitting  accommodation  about  1,060  instead  of 
between  400  and  500  as  at  present.  The  follow- 
ing tenders  for  the  work  have  been  received  : — 

Luff £ L 135  0 0 

Cunnold  4,350  0 0 

Girling 4,248  0 0 

E.  & E.  C.  Gibbons 4,210  0 0 

The  committee  have  not  yot  decided  which 
tender  to  accept. 

The  Khedive’s  Geographical  Society  at 
Cairo. — The  above  society  was  inaugurated 
lately,  by  a first  meeting,  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  The  president,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  Baid, — The  Khedive  of 
Egypt  has  himself  summoned  us  together.  He 
desires,  in  the  interest  both  of  science  and  of 
his  country,  to  found  at  Cairo  a Geographical 
Society,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  chief 
capitals  of  the  two  hemispheres,  an  institution 
that  shall  stand  as  a centre  and  starting-point 
for  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of  the  earth, — of  Africa  in 
general,  and  of  the  national  territory  in  par- 
ticular. To  centralise  and  encourage  these  shall 
be  our  aims. 

Terms  of  Agreement. — At  the  Hartlepool 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  E.  J.  Meynell  (judge), 
the  case  of  Wright  v.  Gill  was  disposed  of.  It 
was  an  action  to  recover  possession  of  a house 
and  shop,  in  York-street,  West  Hartlepool,  under 
a written  agreement.  The  evidence  having  been 
dealt  with  last  court  day,  the  Judge  now  gave 
his  decision.  It  may  be  explained  that  the  agree, 
ment  in  question  bore  date  May  ISth,  1874,  the 
property  being  let  from  “ quarter  to  quarter,” 
for  5Z.  10s.  per  quarter,  the  tenancy  to  com- 
mence on  the  23rd  of  May,  determinable  by  a 
written  quarter’s  notice,  and  that  such  notice 
was  given,  to  determine,  on  May  13th,  1875.  It 
was  also  shown  that  the  rent  was  always  paid 
on  the  regular  quarter  days. — His  Honour  held 
that  the  notice  given  was  insufficient. 

New  County  Police  Station  Wycombe. — 
The  new  station  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
Wycombe,  in  place  of  the  old  station,  in  New- 
land,  for  the  County  Constabulary,  will  be  built 
on  a site  belonging  to  Lord  Carington,  adjoining 
the  Hughenden-road,  and  opposite  the  Temple 
Farm  buildings.  Mr.  C.  Carter,  of.Great  Marlow, 
is  the  architect.  The  building  will  be  of  red 
brick  and  Bath  stone,  and  will  contain  a court- 
room, 40  ft.  by  22  ft.,  magistrates’  retiring-room, 
witnesses’  room,  guard-room,  and  six  cells. 
There  will  also  be  residences  for  a superintendent 
and  inspector. 
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Tlie  New  Cemetery,  Wellington.— This 
new  cemetery  has  been  opened.  It  is  situated 
on  a plot  of  ground  about  6 acres  in  extent, 
nearly  one-half  being  consecrated.  The  two 
chapels  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ground, 
and  are  connected  by  a covered  carriage  drive 
over  which  rises  a tower  and  spire,  90  ft.  high. 
Each  chapel  is  3S  ft.  long  by  19  ft.  6 in.  wide, 
and  is  furnished  with  benches,  bier,  desks,  &c., 
stained  and  varnished.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  at  a cost  of  about  2,500Z.  Messrs. 
Paterson  & Sons,  of  Wellington,  are  the  con- 
tractors. The  laying  out  of  the  grounds  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Wellington. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Bidlake  & Fleeming,  architects,  of 
Wolverhampton ; Mr.  B.  Shaw,  of  Wellington, 
being  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  British  Orphan  Asylum,  Slough. — 
The  new  wing  to  the  building  was  opened  last 
week.  It  was  at  the  Midsummer  meeting  last 
year  that  the  subject  was  prominently  brought 
before  the  supporters  of  the  institution,  soon 
after  which  the  work  was  commenced,  plans 
having  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Edgington  & 
Summerbell,  of  Windsor,  the  builders  being 
Messrs.  Fassnidge,  of  Uxbridge.  The  new  build- 
iug  consists  of  two  dormitories,  each  68  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  a play-room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
same  size,  exclusive  of  bay  windows.  The  cost 
has  been  about  3,000Z.  The  new  building  is  in 
the  style  of  the  older  part  of  the  building,  and 
will  give  accommodation  for  about  seventy 
children ; but  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the 
wing  is  to  relieve  the  other  part  of  the  building 
rather  than  to  make  a corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  inmates. 

Trade  Dispute  in  Cornwall.  — A very 
serious  trade  dispute  broke  out  recently  between 
masters  and  men  in  the  great  Cornish  china- 
clay  district,  of  which  St.  Austell  is  the  centre. 

Of  late  the  china-clay  market  has  been  over- 
stocked, and  the  prices  of  the  inferior  qualities 
have  had  a serious  fall.  In  consequence  of  this 
the  employers  gave  notice  to  their  men  that 
instead  of  2s.  6d.  per  day  of  eight  hours,  the 
amount  at  present  paid,  the  wages  would 
be  reduced  to  2s.  3d.  The  men  threatened  a 
strike,  and  last  week  upwards  of  1,300  dropped 
work,  raking  out  the  fires  in  the  clay-drying 
floors,  and  throwing  about  fifty  works  com- 
pletely idle.  The  dispute  has  since  been  settled, 
the  masters  having  consented  to  open  their 
works  on  the  old  terms. 

The  Soldiers’  Huts  at  Woolwich. — Since 
it  was  publicly  notified  that  the  soldiers’  huts  on 
Woolwich-common  were  undergoing  repair,  with 
a view  to  the  return  of  their  former  occupants, 
or  as  many  of  them  as  might  feel  disposed  to  do  so, 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  the  War  Office 
appears  to  have  been  called  to  the  subject,  and 
it  has  been  determined  to  remove  the  cottages 
altogether.  It  is  understood  that  their  site  will 
be  occupied  by  six  blocks  of  model  dwelling- 
houses  precisely  similar  to  a number  which  have 
just  been  erected  by  the  Government  contractor 
at  the  Cambridge  Cottages  in  Mill-lane.  This 
will  effect  a great  improvement. 

The  late  William  Mulready,  R.A.— The 
Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  request  of 
the  oommittee  for  raising  a memorial  to  the  late 
William  Mulready,  have  accepted  the  sum  of 
1091.  12s.  9d.,  which  has  been  handed  over  to 
them  in  trust,  to  keep  in  repair  the  tomb  of  this 
illustrious  painter  in  Kensal-green,  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  interest  unappropriated  for 
this  purpose  may  accumulate  to  a sufficient  sum, 
to  expend  the  amount  in  a medal  to  be  awarded 
to  that  student  in  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  exhibits  the  best  drawing 
from  the  nude  figure,  executed  in  black  and  red 
chalk,  in  the  manner  so  successfully  practised  by 
Mulready.  The  money  has  been  invested  in 
India  Four  per  Cent.  Stock. 

Increase  of  Salary  for  the  County  Sur- 
veyor of  Shropshire.— At  the  meeting  of  the 
county  magistrates  at  Shrewsbury  for  the  Shrop- 
shire Quarter  Sessions,  last  week,  the  chairman 
proposed  “ That  the  salary  of  the  county  surveyor 
be  increased  from  1701.  to  220Z.  per  annum, 
such  increase  to  commence  from  the  15th  of 
March  last.”  Mr.  Groves  received  301.  as 
surveyor  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  and, 
with  the  additional  50Z.,  his  salary  would  be  250Z. 
After  some  discussion,  Sir  C.  R.  Boughton,  Bart., 
moved  an  amendment  that  the  increased  salary 
should  be  granted  from  that  day,  which  was 
carried. 
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The  Middle  Level,  Isle  of  Ely.— Prepara 
tions  are  being  made  for  erecting  a new  outfall 
sluice  for  the  Middle  Level  drain.  The  syphons 
have  become  somewhat  worn,  and  under  all  the 
circumstances  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
erect  a new  sluice,  from  designs  prepared  by  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw.  Mr.  Webster  has  agreed  to 
build  the  sluice  at  a cost  of  between  50,0001.  and 
60,0003.  The  plan  proposed  is  to  construct  a 
now  curvilinear  branch  drain  southward  of  the 
middle  level  main  drain,  connected  with  it  to  the 
west  of  the  syphons,  and  returning  and  empty- 
ing itself  into  the  main  drain  about  a furlong  on 
the  north  side  of  them,  so  as  not  to  necessitate 
any  new  outfall  through  the  Ouse  bank. 

Relics  in  Derbyshire.  — The  Rev.  J . M. 
Hello,  F.G.S.,  has  lately  been  exploring  some 
caves  in  the  Cresswell  Crags,  on  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  estate  in  Derbyshire.  The  principal 
cave  examined  penetrates  about  50  ft.  into  the 
rock,  and  is  very  narrow  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  length.  A layer  of  surface  soil  near 
the  entrance,  6 in.  or  7 in.  deep,  is  succeeded  by 
a bed  of  red  sandstone  found  to  be  nearly  full 
of  bones.  Among  these  are  the  molars  of  a 
mammoth.  Several  of  the  bones  bore  traces  of 
having  been  gnawed  by  hycenas.  There  were 
also  remains  of  birds  and  fish,  some  Roman  pot- 
tery, and  several  somewhat  rude  specimens  of 
flint  implements. 

Coroners’  Court  Houses. — On  the  1st  inst. 
Dr.  Hardwicke,  coroner  for  Central  Middlesex, 
took  possession  of  a spacious  building  which  had 
been  appropriated  and  fitted  up  as  a coroner’s 
court-house  by  the  guardians  of  St.  Pancras,  to 
enable  him  to  hold  his  inquests  therein  for  that 
vast  and  populous  district,  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled to  hold  them  in  various  public-houses. 
The  building  in  question  is  in  the  King’s-road, 
closely  adjoining  the  new  vestry-hall,  and  was 
occupied  as  one  of  the  relief  offices.  It  is  com- 
modious, and  is  fitted  up  with  a platform  and  a 
table  and  seats  ranged  round  for  the  juries  and 
accommodation  for  the  press,  a retiring-room, 
lavatory,  &c. 

The  New  Chapel  at  Kneesall,  Newark. — 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Kneesall.  The 
edifice  will  be  built  of  brick,  and  the  front  will 
be  stuocoed.  The  windows  will  be  relieved  by 
red  brick  arches  and  string  courses,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  edifice  will  be  neat 
and  pleasing.  The  chapel  is  41  ft.  3 in.  by 
16  ft.,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  line  to  the 
the  ceiling  will  be  15  ft.  6 in.  There  will  be  a 
vestry  adjoining  11  ft.  6 in.  by  10  ft.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  G.  Sheppard  j and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Whate  Brothers,  of  Newark  and  Sutton, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Henderson  is  the  joiner. 

East  London  Hospital  for  Children. — 
The  Duke  of  Westminster  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  permanent  building  for  the 
East  London  Hospital  for  Children  and  Dispen- 
sary for  Women,  at  Shadwell,  on  the  30th  ult. 
The  new  edifice  is  to  be  built  upon  the  pavilion 
principle,  having  separate  blocks.  The  first  blook 
will  be  for  the  administrative  department  j the 
second,  a ward  for  forty-four  beds,  the  third 
sward  for  forty-six  beds,  and  the  fourth  is  to  be 
the  isolated  ward  for  cases  of  infectious  disease. 
The  frontage  will  be  105  ft.  long,  and  the  depth 
of  the  building  about  220  ft.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  H.  S.  & C.  A.  Legg,  and  the  builder  is 
Mr.  Ennis,  of  Commercial-road.  The  oost  of  the 
new  building  will  be  about  12,5793. 

A Statue  to  Tyndale. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on  the  2nd  inst., 
a letter  was  received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  T.  Amhurst, 
stating  that  several  gentlemen  were  anxious  to 
form  a committee,  to  raise,  by  subscription,  a 
statue  to  William  Tyndale,  the  first  translator 
of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  inquiring  whether 
the  Board  would  assist  them  in  obtaining  a site, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  building  of  the  Bible 
Society,  whereon  the  statue  might  be  placed  ; 
and  whether  the  Blip  of  land  between  Queen 
Victoria-street  and  Upper  Thames- street,  near 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  was  available  for  such  pur- 
pose. The  communication  was  referred  to  the 
Works  Committee  for  consideration  and  report. 

New  Wine  Stores,  Salisbury. — The  com- 
modious premises  erected  by  Messrs.  Richardson 
for  their  new  wine-stores,  at  Salisbury,  occupying 
a large  space  in  the  corner  of  Bridge-street  and 
High-street,  about  110  ft.  long  by  43  ft.  wide, 
were  inaugurated  recently.  The  edifice  was 
built  by  Mrs.  Hall,  of  Salisbury,  from  plans 
furbished  by  Mr.  H.  Hale,  of  Doughty-street, 
London. 


Memorial  Statue  to  Richard  Baxter. — 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  July,  the  unveiling  of 
Richard  Baxter’s  memorial  statue  will  take  place 
at  Kidderminster.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion approved  by  the  memorial  committee : — 
“ Between  the  year  1641  and  1660  this  town  was 
the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Richard  Baxter, 
renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learning  and 
pastoral  fidelity ; in  a stormy  and  divided  age  he 
advocated  unity  and  comprehension,  pointing  the 
way  to  ‘ the  everlasting  rest.’  Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists  united  to  raise  this  memorial, 
A.D.  1875.”  The  estimated  cost  of  the  statue, 
surroundings,  palisading,  &c.,  is  about  1,0503. 

New  Police  Station,  &c.,for  Lancashire. — 
At  the  annual  session  of  the  county  magistrates, 
at  the  Court-house,  Preston,  on  the  1st  inst., 
a sum  of  1,2001.  was  granted,  on  the  security  of 
the  publio  rates  of  the  Manchester  division,  for 
the  purchase  of  400  yards  of  land,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  a police-station  thereon,  at  Harpurhey ; 
and  5003.  were  granted  for  the  purchase  of  land 
at  Ulverston,  and  the  erection  of  a police-station ; 
1,8003.  for  the  erection  of  a new  entrance-lodge 
and  gateway  at  the  Preston  House  of  Correction, 
and  for  alterations  within  the  prison. 

National  Monuments  in  Ireland.  — In 
answer  to  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Sir  M.  Hicks- 
Beach  said,  in  the  House  on  the  1st  inst.,  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Deane,  an  architect  by  profession, 
had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  monuments  in  Ireland.  He 
could  not  state  whether  the  instructions  under 
which  Mr.  Deane  was  to  act  could  be  laid  on  the 
table,  but  perhaps  his  hon.  friend  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury — this  appointment  was  made  not 
by  the  Irish  Government,  but  by  the  Treasury — 
could  inform  the  hon.  member  on  that  point. 

The  Arcbaaological  and  Architectural 
Society  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 
The  second  general  meeting  of  this  society  for 
the  present  year  took  place  on  Wednesday  last 
week,  at  Warkworth.  The  members  proceeded 
to  the  church,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn,  and  the  president  of  the  society, 
Rev.  W.  Greenwell,  of  Durham,  inspected  the 
restorations.  The  party  next  visited  the  castle, 
and  examined  the  ruins,  including  the  keep  ; and 
finished  with  a visit  to  the  Hermitage. 

A Protest  against  the  Expenditure  of 
the  London  School  Board. — The  Vestry  of 
Wandsworth  have  forwarded  a resolution  to  the 
London  School  Board,  stating  that  as  the  parish 
of  Wandsworth  is  now  pajinga  sum  of  1,4003. 
per  annum  to  the  London  School  Board,  for  which 
they  have  received  no  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the 
School  Board  have  no  school  in  their  parish,  and 
as  the  Vestry  consider  the  expenditure  hitherto 
has  been  recklessly  extravagant,  they,  the 
Wandsworth  Vestry,  request  that  the  School 
Board  will  be  more  careful  in  future. 

Pall  of  a Mill  Chimney  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. — A ohimney  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Dalrymple,  Mait- 
land,  & Co.,  cloth  woollen  manufacturers,  at 
Union  Mills,  about  four  miles  from  Douglas, 
recently  fell  on  to  the  roof  of  the  weaving-shed. 
One  of  the  workmen,  named  Robert  Green,  and 
two  boys,  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  the  man, 
on  being  extricated,  was  found  to  be  dead,  and 
one  of  the  boys,  William  Clarke,  severely  in- 
jured. 

The  Talbot  Inn. — Two  new  hop  warehouses 
are  about  to  be  erected  in  Talbot  Inn-yard,  in 
Borough  High-street,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  Stephen 
Soames,  on  a portion  of  (he  ground  long  occupied 
by  The  Tabard,  of  “ Canterbury  Tales  ” fame. 
Tenders  for  the  buildings  have  been  sent  in,  and 
range  from  3,8593.  to  4,7483.  Messrs.  Wadmore 
& Baker  are  the  architects.  Workmen  com- 
menced the  work  of  removing  the  materials  of 
the  old  inn  on  Tuesday. 

The  Value  of  Good  Principals. — On  the 
2nd  inst.,  Stiles,  a mason,  in  the  employ  of 
Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  builder,  Dawlish,  was  working 
on  some  workshops  in  the  course  of  erection  in 
Balaklava-road,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  builder,  Weech, 
when  the  buildings  suddenly  came  down,  bringing 
Stiles,  with  the  roof  and  partitions,  to  the 
ground.  He  was  severely  injured,  and  had  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  Cottage  Hospital.  It  is  said  the 
principals  in  the  roof  had  been  omitted. 

Re  - opening  of  All  Saints’  Church, 
Sandon. — The  parish  church  of  All  Saints, 
Sandon,  Hertfordshire,  was  re-opened  on  the 
18th  ult.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  after  re- 
storation by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect.  The 
total  cost  of  the  restoration  has  been  about 
1,3003. 


The  Great  Eastern  Telegraph  Award. — 

It  is  stated  that  the  sum  awarded  by  Mr.  Russell 
Gurney,  the  umpire  in  the  telegraphs  arbitration 
cases,  to  be  paid  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
Company  by  the  Postmaster- General  is  73,3153. 
and  2003.  per  annum.  The  payment  of  the 
former  sum  to  be  made  on  the  30th  inst.,  and 
the  annual  sum  to  commence  from  that  date. 
The  Postmaster- General  is  to  pay  the  costs  of 
the  company,  and  the  costs  of  the  arbitrators 
and  umpire. 

Exhibition  in  Vienna. — An  official  circular 
from  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian 
Consulate  General  in  London  notifies  that  the 
Society  of  Manufactures  and  Commerce  of  Lower 
Austria  and  the  Council  of  the  Corn  and  Flour 
Exohange  of  Vienna  have  made  preparations  for 
holding  a similar  exhibition  and  sale  this  year, 
including  machines,  apparatus,  implements,  and 
other  appliances  used  in  breweries  and  distil- 
leries. 

Byron's  Grave. — Under  the  presidency  of 
Archdeacon  Trollope,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  a meeting  of  the  Byron  Memorial 
Committee  has  been  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  and 
it  has  been  resolved  to  place  a marble  Blab  over 
the  spot  where  Lord  Byron  lies  buried,  in  Huck- 
nall  Torkard  Church,  and  to  invite  further  fuud3 
for  the  erection  of  a suitable  memorial  of  the 
poet  in  London. 

Electric  Clocks  for  the  Glasgow  Post- 
office. — Messrs.  James  Ritchie  & Co.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, have  constructed  a series  of  electro- 
sympathetic  clocks  for  the  new  Glasgow  Post- 
office.  All  these  are  controlled  from  one  place 
in  the  postmaster’s  room,  which  is  electrically 
connected  with  the  Glasgow  Observatory,  the 
last  being  controlled  by  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich. 

An  Ancient  French  Mansion  for  Sale. — 

The  historic  Chateau  de  Vaux-Praslin,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Fouquet,  who  entertained 
there  his  Royal  master  Louis  XIV.,  is  about  to 
be  sold  by  auction.  It  was  built  by  Mansard, 
the  architect  of  the  palace  at  Versailles,  and 
Le  Vau,  and  decorated  by  Lebrun,  and  is  pro- 
bably  the  most  magnificent  building  of  the 
seventeenth  century  extant  in  France. 

The  Channel  Tunnel  adopted  by  the 
French. — The  Submarine  Channel  Tunnel  Bill 
( projet  de  loi ) has  been  adopted  unanimously, 
and  without  any  material  amendments,  by  the 
special  committee  of  the  Frenoh  National 
Assembly,  and  the  draught  of  M.  Krantz’s 
report  has  been  communicated  to  the  Minister 
of  Publio  Works,  previously  to  being  lodged  with 
the  Questure. 

New  Schools  for  North  Ormesby. — Mrs. 

J.  S.  Penny  man,  of  Ormesby  Hall,  laid  the 
memorial-stone  of  the  first  school  built  by  the 
Ormesby  School  Board  at  North  OrmeBby, 
Middlesbrough.  Including  the  land,  the  school 
will  cost  about  7,0003.,  and  will  accommodate 
500  infants  and  350  girls.  A new  wing  is  to  be 
built  to  the  Pennyman  Board  Schools  at  a cost 
of  about  1,0003. 

New  Banking  Premises  at  Mexborough. 

The  rapidly  increasing  town  of  Mexborough  has 
induced  the  Sheffield  Banking  Company,  who 
has  had  an  office  there  for  some  time,  to  erect  a 
new  and  substantial  building.  The  erection, 
which  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Ripley,  contractor, 
of  Rotherham,  is  so  far  completed  as  to  permit 
business  being  carried  on  in  it. 

Fire. — On  Sunday  morning,  shortly  before 
one  o’clock,  a destructive  fire  occurred  on  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Hewetson  & Milner,  uphol- 
sterers, in  Chenies-street,  Tottenham-court-road. 
It  broke  out  in  a building  of  three  floors,  used  as 
workshops  and  store-rooms.  The  first  and 
second  floors  and  the  roof  were  destroyed,  and 
the  rest  of  the  premises  seriously  damaged.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  unknown. 

Loans  to  Local  Authorities.  — A return 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  shows 
upwards  of  83,000,0003.  as  owing  by  the  local 
authorities  of  England  and  Wales  in  respect  of 
loans  made  to  them.  The  return  states  that 
since  1869  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
have  raised  from  the  public  7,826,0003.  at  3^  per 
cent. 

The  New  Railway  Station  at  High 
Wycombe. — We  are  informed  that  the  new 
works  at  High  Wycombe  Station,  which  had 
been  promised  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  have  now  been  commenced,  and  that 
when  completed  the  publio  will  appreciate  tho 
additional  comfort  afforded  to  them. 
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Accident  at  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall’s 
New  Church. — As  the  workmen  engaged  upon 
the  extensive  works  in  connexion  with  Christ 
Church,  now  being  built  for  the  Rev.  Newman 
Hall,  were  leaving  for  dinner,  last  week,  an 
accident  occurred,  whereby  a man  was  precipi- 
tated to  the  ground,  a distance  of  60  ft. 

Arbitration  in  Wages  Dispute.  — Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  who 
undertook  to  act  as  umpire  in  the  wages  dispute 
between  the  Gloucestershire  colliery-owners  and 
their  workmen,  has  decided  in  favour  of  a 10  per 
cent,  reduction,  instead  of  15  per  cent.,  as  re- 
quired by  the  employers. 

Public  Park  for  Sheffield. — A committee 
of  the  Sheffield  Town  Council  have  recommended 
that  the  town  should  purohase  Meersbrook 
Fark  as  a publio  park.  Its  extent  is  upwards  of 
100  acres,  and  the  committee  recommended  that 
the  town  Bhould  offer  5001.  an  acre  for  it. 

Elsley’s  Patent  Sash  Lever. — One  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  is  that  several  sashes 
may  be  opened  with  one  p,ction  of  the  lever,  and 
that  it  can  be  applied  to  sashes  either  hung  on 
centres  or  with  hinges  falling  inwards.  It  is  in 
use  in  many  of  the  London  Board  Schools. 

A Church  Struck  by  Lightning.  — The 
spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Birkenhead,  which 
is  about  150  feet  high,  has  been  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  head  of  it  shattered,  the  stones 
being  hurled  to  the  ground  at  a great  distance. 

A Railroad  at  Newfoundland. — Newfound- 
land is  to  have  a railroad,  to  be  built  across  the 
island,  the  length  of  which  will  be  about  300 
miles.  The  cost  of  the  enterprise  is  estimated 
at  from  four  to  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

Tender  for  Stables  for  the  Bristol 
Tramway  Company. — The  Tender  of  Mr.  A. 
Krauss,  builder,  of  Colston-street,  has  been 
accepted  for  the  erection  of  the  stables  and  car 
depot  of  the  Bristol  Tramway  Company. 

Opening  of  the  Cottage  Hospital,  Erith. 
The  new  Cottage  Hospital  for  Erith,  Crayford, 
Belvedere,  and  Abbey  Wood,  has  been  opened 
under  very  favourable  circumstances. 


For  the  erection  of  school  and  class-rooms’  at  Chisle- 
hurst,  Kent.  Messrs.  John  Tarring  A Son,  architects 

Extra  for  quarried 
glazing  in  lead. 

Roberts  Brothers...  £1,223  0 0 ......  £22  0 0 

Boden 1,196  0 0 15  0 0 

Perry  & Co 1,150  0 0 20  0 0 

Richards 1,131  0 0 12  15  0 

Adcock  1,095  0 0 17  10  0 

Grubb  969  0 0 13  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  residences  in  connexion  with  the 
above : — 

Richards £939  0 0 

Perry  & Co 930  0 0 

Roberts  Brothers 911  0 0 

Adcock  901  0 0 

Boden 995  0 0 

Grubb 798  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Hollacombe,  Torquay, 
for  the  Torquay  Gas  Company.  Messrs.  J.  Tarring,  Son, 
A R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  architects: — 

Shaddock  £1,290  0 0 

Sanders  716  0 0 

For  alterations  and  decorations  to  a villa  residence  at 
Erith.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect : — 

Tongue  (accepted)  £326  11  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bytield  House,  Barnes’ 
for  Mr.  A.  N'esbit.  Messrs.  Tress  A Innes,  architects  :— 

Carless  £747  0 0 

Adanisou 660  0 0 

Bale 639  0 0 

Sims 625  0 0 


For  house  and  studio,  Steele’s-road,  Haverstock-hill, 
for  Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson.  Messrs.  Batterbury  A Huxley, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Nightingale  £2,600  0 0 

Newman  A Maun 2,580  0 0 

Greenwood  & Sons  2,456  0 0 

Manley  A Rogers 2,377  0 0 

Linsell 2,293  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  finishing  the  carcasses  of  seven  houses  aDd  shops 
situate  on  Holborn  Viaduct,  for  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
Land  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  architect. 
Plot  D : — 

Patrick £22,970  0 0 

Macey  22.805  0 0 

A9bby  A Horner 22,709  0 0 

Condor  22,593  0 0 

Holland  & Hauoen. 22,360  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers  21,825  0 0 

Brass  21,725  0 0 

Peto  Brothers 21,264  0 0 

Lawrence 21,872  0 0 


For  the  first  portion  of  a new  church,  exclusive  of  seats, 
heating,  and  lighting,  at  Earlestown,  Newton-iu-Maker- 
lield.  Messrs.  Whitley  & Fry,  architects.  Quantities  by 
the  architects  : — 

Rome  £6,457  0 0 

Middlehnrst  6,333  0 0 

Winnard 6.170  0 0 

Fairburst 6,739  0 O 

Pennington 6,712  0 0 

Yates  6.680  0 0 


For  erecting  a detached  residence,  London  - road, 
Croydon : — 

Ridge  & Kingsland  (accepted). 

For  residence  at  East  Harptree,  Somersetshire,  for  Mr. 
C.  A.  Kemble,  Harptree  Court.  Mr.  E.  T.  Boston,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Benison.  The 
stone,  brick,  lime,  saud,  and  haulage,  being  supplied  by 
the  proprietor  : — 

Martin £9,347  10  1 

Stephens  A Bastow 8,670  0 0 

BladweU 8.463  0 0 

Hayward 8,378  0 0 

Veals  8,150  0 O 

Maggs  & Chedsey 8,000  0 0 

For  villa  residence,  &o.,  at  Market  Harborongh, 
Leicestershire,  for  Mr.  G.  Emery.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Spencer  £1,670  0 0 

Litchfield 1,660  0 0 

Fletcher  1,650  O 0 

Bassett 1,621  0 0 

Palmer 1,595  0 0 

Moore 1,501  0 0 

Hall  (accepted) 1,494  0 0 

For  house,  shop,  bakehouse,  &c.,  at  Kempston,  Beds, 
for  Miss  Pestell.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect  :— 

Haynes  £641  10  7 

Lilley  (accepted) 676  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  shops  in  the 
Rendlesliam-road,  Clapton,  for  Mr.  W.  Davis.  Mr.  H. 
Shaw,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stoner 
& Sous 

Stamp  k Bowtle  (accepted). 


For  al’erations  and  repairs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
public-house,  Hyde-road,  Hoxtou,  for  Mr.  W.  Wooder. 
Mr.  J G.  Needham,  architect  : - 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood £391  0 0 

Palmer  365  10  0 


For  alterations,  decorations,  Ac.,  to  St.  Giles-in-the' 
fields.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M A.,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Gardiner,  Son,  & Theobald  : — 

Clark  & Mannooch £993  0 0 

Patman  k Futheringham 833  0 0 

Pitman  & Cuthbertson  830  0 0 

Warne 786  0 O 

Holland  A Haunen  (accepted) 779  0 0 


Terry  

345 

10 

0 

Judd  A Hawkings  

256 

0 

0 

For  Oxford  main  drainage. 

Contract  No. 

5. 

Mr 

H.  White,  engineer:— 

Neave  A Son  

0 

0 

Acock  (accepted)  

29,500 

0 

0 

For  painting  and  decorations  at  the  Gresham  Club, 
King  William-street,  E.C.  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  archi- 
tect : — 

Newman  A Mann £842  0 0 

Kettell  A Son 825  0 0 

Pitman  A Cuthbertson  (accepted)  825  0 0 

There  being  " a tie,”  lots  were  drawn,  with  the  above 
result. 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Lancing.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Came,  architect : — 

Miles  £1,525  0 0 

Terry  1,490  0 0 

Wells  A Miles  1,361  0 0 

Colwell 1,280  0 0 

Eldridge  (accepted) 1,143  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Lancing.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Came,  architect: — 

Watson  £1,500  0 0 

Terry  1,153  0 0 

Oxley  990  0 0 

Mighall  975  0 0 

Eldridge  (accepted) 950  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  an  entrance  lodge,  Luccenden  : — 
Longley  £290  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Horsted  Keynes. 
Mr.  R.  A.  Came,  architect : — 

Mighall  £1,233  0 0 


For  building  vicarage  house.  Holy  Trinity,  Richmond, 
Surrey.  Mr.  R.  Brewer,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Dove  Brothers  £2,815  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2,720  0 0 

Sweet  2,670  0 0 

Gascoyno 2,575  0 0 

Sims 2,549  0 0 

Carless 2,153  0 0 


For  new  building,  No.  10,  Cornhill,  City,  for  Mr.  A. 
Purssell.  Mr.  Richard  Roberts,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Baker  £5,580  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  5,197  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers 5,1)8  0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons 4,895  0 0 

Moreland  A Nixon  4,637  0 0 

Bider  A Son  4,596  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 4,634  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  (accepted)  ...  4,326  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Lyncombo  House,  Battersoa-rise 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect : — 

Pritchard  £296  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 286  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  buildings,  Mark-lane,  in  connexion 
with  Dunster  House,  Mincing-lane,  and  for  alterations  to 
tho  existing  buildings,  for  the  City  of  London  Real 
Property  Company.  Mr.  Edwin  A.  I).  Crockett,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  D.  Cubitt  Nichols: — 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill £17,460  0 0 

Elkmgton 16,100  0 0 

Peto  Brothers...  15,923  0 0 

Patman  A Futheringham 15,870  0 0 

Trollope  A Sons 15,8-10  0 0 

Laureneo  — . 15,710  0 0 

Holland  A Hannon.  15,660  0 0 

Sewell  A Sons  15,620  0 0 

Macey  15,550  0 0 

Lucas  Brothers  16,340  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  15,146  0 0 

Conder  14,992  0 0 

Brass 14,863  0 0 

Perry  A Co 14,316  0 0 

For  stabling,  car -shed,  Ac.,  for  the  London  Street 
Tramway  Company.  Mr.  John  Glenn,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Stabling,  Ac.  Foreman’s  House. 

Hart  £5,985  0 0 £588  0 0 

Newman  A Mann..  5,915  0 0 586  0 0 

Wilson  Brothers...  5,775  0 0 551  0 0 

Lown 5,692  0 0 550  0 0 

Kelly 5,676  0 0 550  0 0 

Accepted  for  main  drainage  works  in  tho  district  of 
Chesterfield  Union,  Derbyshire,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  S.  RollinsoD,  engineer  : — 

, Shirland  and 

Staveley.  High.m. 

Pattinsou  £2,232  £1,329 

Wessington.  Killamarsh. 

Pattinson £319  £2,012 

Hasland.  Tupton.  Pilaley. 

Frayne  A Son...  £1,116  £217  £216 

Unstone.  Brimington.  Bolsover. 
Frayne  A Son...  £1,672  ...  £1,158  ...  £1,267 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  tho  Market  Hall,  for 
tho  Corporation  of  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire.  Mr.  S. 
Rollins  on,  architect: — 

Fidler  £1,453  0 0 

Forrest  1,420  0 0 

Stevenson  A Weston  1,393  0 0 

Rollinson 1,330  0 0 

Slim  (accepted)  1,320  0 0 

For  proposed  villa  residence  at  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  C 
Kilburn.  Mr.  T.  K.  Green,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  Cbas.  Poland  - 

Lon  gin  ire  A Burge  £2,936  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 2.836  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2,81)5  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  2,736  0 0 

Dove  Brothers  2.675  0 0 

Mauley  A Rogers 2,627  0 0 

Sharpington  A Colo 2,517  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  l>ui  dings,  for  Messrs.  Sutton  A 
Sons,  Beading.  Messrs.  Wm.  A J.  T.  Brown  A F.  IV. 
Albury,  architects:  — 

General  Works. 

Parnell  A Son  £2,413  6 0 

Himonds  2,291  0 0 

Woodbridge  2,197  0 0 

Bearlo  2,190  13  0 

Strong  Brothers  1,927  0 0 

Filewood 1,898  0 0 

Hunt..  1,800  0 0 

Jloof  only. 

Parnell  A Son  £1,410  15  0 

Braby  A Co 1,389  0 0 

Hunt 1,158  0 0 

Entire  Works. 

Cook  A Green  £3,280  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  at  Feltham,  for  3Q0 
children,  and  master's  house,  lor  tho  Feltham  8chool 
Board.  Mr.  W.  II.  Powell,  architect :— 

Bartlett  £2,253  14  0 

Garratt  A Wilkinson  2,145  0 O 

Linfield  2,093  0 0 

Lodg?  (accepted) 1,911  0 0 

For  warehouse.  Wood-street,  City.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford, 
architect  : — 

Browne  A Robinson  £4,011  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  3,983  0 O 

Perry  A Co 3,924  0 0 

Ashby  Brothers 3,366  0 0 

Brass  3,952  0 0 

Lawrence  3,794  0 0 

Smale  3,752  0 0 

Downs  A Co 3,714  0 0 

Crabb 3,683  0 O 

Hobson  3,441  0 O 

Mark 3,291  0 0 


For  Union  Chapel  at  Abingdon.  Mr.  A.  Frere,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Carpenter:— 

King £1,225  0 0 

Hunt  847  0 0 

Woodbridge  837  0 0 

Cassell 778  0 0 

Walters  776  0 0 

Bishop 750  0 0 

Williams 723  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Errata. — In  the  article  on  Building  in  Concrete  (in  our  las 
number)  for  "tough"  in  the  second  column  read  rough;  and  for 
' some  workmen, " in  third  column,  read  sane  workmen. 

J.  J.— M.  M.— J.  8 — n.  L — J.  P.  & Co.— Mr.  F.-W.  M.-L.  H.  I.— 
\V.  H.  L.— Sir  F.  S.— J.  M.—  E.  O.— W.— E.  W.—W.  G.  S.—R.  C.— 
a.— Dr.  B — Major  do  W.— Mr.  A- — J.  \Y.  A Co  — R.  C.— J.  0.  3.— 
c.  d — w.  o.  c.— w.  h.  w.—w.  vr.—j.  a.  N.-s.  & b.— c.  J.— 
W.  D.  G.— c.  M.— W.  H.  F.—  II.  C.  T.  (the  proposal  to  get  rid 
of  sewage  by  burning  it  is  not  a new  one).— H.  S.  9.  (too  late).— 
J.  C.  (in  type).  — R.  E.  P.  (in  type).— Peasant  Farming  (unavoidably 
postponed). 

We  are  - ..  sued  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

AH  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  he  accompanied 
ny  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note— The  responsibility  of  Bigued  articles,  and  papers  road  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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The  National  Training  Schools 


must  have  respected  him,  both  as  a gentleman 
and  an  artist ; and  his  dignified  bearing  and 
genial  manners  caused  the  students  of  the 
Bchools  of  which  he  was  the  head  to  regard  him 
as  a friend  as  well  as  a master ; while  the  tutorial 
staff  worked  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with 
their  chief,  owing  to  the  kind  and  brotherly  treat- 
ment that  they  always  received  at  his  hands. 

While  full  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  this  gentle, 
man,  and  while  appreciating  the  merits  of  his 
teaching  and  the  good  work  which  he  has  done, 
it  will  not  be  considered  as  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  left  us  if  we  say,  that 
daring  the  later  years  of  Mr.  Burchett’s  life  the 
instruction  at  the  South  Kensington  Schools  has 
fallen  Bhort  of  what  it  might  have  been. 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  back  that  schools  of 
design  were  established  in  England  ; but  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  their  history  know  that 
they  were  not  valued  till  the  year  1851.  Prior 
to  this  time  they  existed  only  by  sufferance. 

To  the  Prince  Consort  England  owes  more 
than  it  is  easy  to  understand.  It  was  this  prince 
who  proposed  and  brought  to  completion  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  it  was  this 
Exhibition  which  enabled  us  to  perceive  that  we 
were  almost  without  knowledge  of  even  the 
rudimentary  principles  of  decorative  art,  while 
wo  were  yet  applying  patterns  to  much  of  the 
produce  of  our  vast  manufactories. 

This  first  of  International  Exhibitions  has  re- 
sulted in  such  an  advancement  in  taste  in 
England  as  could  not  even  have  been  hoped  for, 
and  to  the  Prince  Consort  we  are  largely  in- 
debted  for  the  present  improved  state  of  thing?. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851  had  revealed  our  igno- 
rance of  ornamental,  or  decorative,  art,  and  Mr. 
Redgrave’s  excellent  Report  on  Design  tended 
much  to  point  taste  in  a desirabin  direction. 

Shortly  after  this  first  Exhibition  a few  lead- 
ing  manufacturers  produced  works,  which,  even 
if  now  regarded  as  poor  in  design,  were  then  in 


advance  of  the  taste  of  the  day;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, few  objects  of  superior  pattern  sold  in 
such  quantities  as  to  render  their  production 
remunerative  to  their  producers.  The  discourage- 
ment experienced  by  these  pioneers  of  progress 
led  to  the  belief  that,  in  order  to  the  appreciation 
of  art  objects,  the  public  must  be  to  an  extent 
instructed  in  drawing.  And  it  is  a curious  fact, 
that  in  learning  to  draw  we  learn  also  to  see. 
What  we  see  we  may  appreciate,  while  what  we 
fail  to  perceive  wo  cannot  value. 

The  year  1853,  if  W6  remember  rightly,  saw  a 
great  extension  in  the  duties  imposed  upon  the 
old  Schools  of  Design ; for  while  the  former 
institutions  had  only  to  educate  designers,  the 
new  institution  (now  called  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art)  was  at  the  same  time  to  instruct 
ornamentists,  and  educate  all  who  would  receive 
the  proffered  instruction  in  the  art  of  drawing. 

To  the  State  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  every 
man  could  draw,  for  thereby  power  over  the 
hand,  and  power  of  perceiving  delicacies  of  form, 
are  increased;  but  when  the  Department  of  Prac- 
tical Art  was  established,  under  the  advice  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  it  was  never  intended  that  the 
art  schools  of  London,  and  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  should  cease  to  serve  the  manufactures, 
and  raise  the  market  value  of  our  productions. 

Engrossed  with  the  idea  of  spreading  a know- 
ledge of  drawing  broadcast  through  the  country, 
design  and  the  study  of  decorative  art,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  decoration  of  our  domestic  utensils 
have  been  more  or  less  neglected,  and  that  this 
shortcoming  of  the  Kensington  schools  has  given 
dissatisfaction  to  a large  class  of  manufacturers, 
and  has  caused  them  to  begrudge  the  large 
annual  grant  which  is  voted  to  them  by  Parlia- 
ment, is  not  to  be  disguised. 

Perhaps  we  have  erred  more  or  less  ever  since 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art  was  instituted, 
in  making  even  the  central  school  (which  is  now 
at  Kensington),  and  the  large  schools  in  the  great 
manufacturing  towns,  too  fully  drawing-schools 
and  too  little  schools  of  design  ; and  this  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  staff  of  masters  at  South  Ken- 
sington consist  of  gentlemen  who  are  masters 
of  pictorial  art  rather  than  of  ornamentation. 

It  is  curious  that,  ever  since  the  foundation  of 
the  first  school  of  design,  no  great  ornamentist 
has  been  connected  with  these  schools  as  a pro- 
fessor or  teacher ; and  even  the  art  adviser  to 
the  Privy  Council  is  a Royal  Academician.  Pugin 
never  taught  the  art  which  led  him  to  produce 
his  beautiful  ornaments  within  the  walla  of 
Somerset  House  or  the  South  Kensington  schools, 
and  Owen  Jones  only  explained,  in  five  brief 
hours,  at  Marlborough  House,  the  laws  which  led 
to  his  achievements  in  polychromatic  harmony. 
Ornamentists,  who  are  scholars  having  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  principles  of  ornamentation, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  are  lovers  of  pattern, 
drawing,  are  not  a numerous  class ; yet  men  are 
obviously  wanted  at  South  Kensington  who  can 
instruct  youths  in  the  principles  of  ornament 
and  in  the  practice  of  design, — men  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the  various 
markets  in  which  our  goods  compete  for  sale, 
and  who  understand  the  technicalities  of  our 


various  art-manufactures.  Men  having  suoh 
knowledge,  and  being  at  the  same  time  orna- 
mentists in  the  higher  and  more  scholarly 
meaning  of  the  term,  are  those  now  required  at 
South  Kensington,  if  our  art-manufactures  are  to 
continue  that  progress  in  which  they  have  to 
a certain  extent  advanced. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  will  have  to  be 
fostered  by  the  State  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  the  head  drawing-school  may  fitly  find  its 
home  at  South  Kensington.  The  present  excel- 
lent staff  may  Btill  be  retained  with  advantage  as 
masters  in  the  head  drawing-school;  but, now  that 
a fitting  opportunity  presents  itself,  we  ask  that 
the  desirability  of  forming  a high  school  of  deco- 
rative art,  and  of  practical  design,  at  South 
Kensington,  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
drawing-sohool,  be  carefully  considered,  and  that 
a staff  of  professors  who  are  ornamentists  in 
heart  and  in  practice,  and  who  are  skilled  and 
successful  designers,  be  secured  to  instruct  in 
the  higher  principles  and  knowledge  of  decora- 
tion those  who  may  desire  to  aid  our  manu- 
facturers in  lending  beauty  to  their  productions. 


PEASANT  FARMING  AND  PEASANT 
GARDENING. 

The  subject  of  what  is  called  peasant  farming 
has  of  late  not  only  received  a due  share  of 
attention,  but  has  been  treated  as  a subjeot  of 
controversy.  It  is  hardly  needful,  from  our 
point  of  view,  to  dispute  much  on  the  matter, 
or  to  seek  the  aid  of  statistics  to  defend  either 
the  pro  or  the  con.  All  that  is  needful,  so  far 
as  we  can  make  out,  is  to  form  a definite  con- 
ception of  what  is  intended,  what  is  hoped  for, 
and  what  are  the  natural  limits  of  the  case; 
and,  it  Beems  to  us,  if  a clear  and  definite  view 
of  the  matter  be  once  fairly  grasped,  while  we 
may  feel  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  that  which  is 
best,  both  for  the  peasant,  as  a class  or  as  an 
individual,  and  for  the  country,  of  the  population 
of  which  the  peasantry  forms  an  important 
element,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  that  at 
which  we  ought  to  aim. 

The  matter  is  complicated  by  the  mixing  up  of 
two  or  three  distinct  issues.  If  they  be  separated 
from  one  another,  and  examined  one  by  one,  the 
haze  will  clear  away  from  the  landscape.  Thus 
it  is  possible  that  that  which  is  most  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry,  may  not  be 
equally  advantageous  to  the  nation.  We  do  not 
assume, — far  from  it, — that  such  is  the  case ; but 
it  is  a point  for  examination.  Again,  the  welfare 
of  the  peasant  is  a subject  which  has  a different 
meaning,  as  the  term  is  used  by  writers  .of 
different  schools.  With  some,  the  word  is 
synonymous  with  wealth.  It  is  so,  if  judged 
by  the  straightest  sect  of  political  economists.  To 
those  people  who  consider  that  the  chief  end  of 
man  is  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell 
in  the  dearest ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  sumnmm 
bonurn  is  to  “ make  money,”  this  definition  is 
quite  acceptable.  To  others,  among  whom  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  rank  ourselves,  welfare  moans 
much  more.  It  means  the  fullest  and  best  pro- 
portioned development,  both  of  mind  and  of  body, 
suitable  to  the  oircumstances  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  mode  of  occupation  in  which  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  to  be  spent.  It  may  so  happen, — 
we  believe  it  often  does  so  happen, — that  the 
purely  economical  advantage  is  one  of  the 
smallest  that  should  be  regarded  in  any  just  and 
large  estimate  of  such  a condition. 
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Nor  must  we  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
great  changes  in  habit,  or  in  the  condition  and 
surroundings  of  any  class,  when  they  are  not 
isolated,  violent,  and  sudden,  but  wide-spread 
in  their  occurrence,  and  apparently  spontaneous 
in  their  growth,  are  for  the  most  part  the  acci- 
dents or  outgrowth  of  that  gradual  revolution, 
in  the  relation  which  man  bears  to  the  planet  on 
which  he  dwells,  which  has  made  such  vast  pro- 
gress  since  the  application  of  heat  as  a motive 
power.  We  may  watch  this  revolution  with 
more  or  less  appreciation  of  its  portentous  nature. 

We  may  regard  it,  as  our  sentiments  prompt  us, 
with  dread  or  with  hope.  But  we  must  acknow- 
ledge our  utter  inability  to  arrest,  or  materially 
to  divert,  its  course.  It  can  no  more  be  controlled 
by  man  than  can  the  courses  of  the  planets.  True, 
even  these  at  times  appear  to  our  eyes,  and  are  . 
spokenof  byour  lips, as  retrograde.  But  theword 
only  implies,  in  actual  fact,  that  we  are  moving 
as  well  as  they.  ! 

Thus,  when  we  look  back, — it  may  be  with 
regret,  it  may  even  be  with  a feeling  akin  to 
anger,— to  the  state  of  things  when  it  was  with- 
in the  province  of  the  law-giver  to  decide  on 
how  small  an  area  of  land  a house  might  be 
built,  and  how  few  acres,  at  the  least,  of  arable 
and  garden  ground  should  be  attached  to  every 
cottage,  we  must  be  conscious  that  these  rules 
were  "only  possible  in  a state  of  things  different 
from  that  now  around  us.  So  long  as  man,  with 
the  aid  only  of  the  horse,  the  bullock,  and  the 
ass,  had  to  supply  the  motive  power  requisite  for 
the  culture  of  the  ground,  for  the  winning  of 
metals  and  minerals  from  beneath  it,  and  for  all 
those  processes  of  fabrication  and  manufacture 
for  which  the  fickle  and  uncertain  power  of  the 
hand-mill,  or  the  strictly  localised  power  of  the 
water-mill,  were  in  appliance ; so  long  as  this  was 
the  case,  a certain  sparseness  of  distribution  of 
mankind  over  the  face  of  the  earth  was  a natu- 
ral  condition.  It  was,  in  many  respeots,  perhaps 
on  the  general  balance  of  all  considerations, 
a condition  better  than  that  which  now  exists. 
But  it  was  a conditior  based  on  different  facts. 

So  soon  as  the  employment  of  mechanical  motor 
power  became  possible,  a far-seeing  eye  might 
have  detected  the  coming  extinction  of  the  an- 
oient  rural  peasantry.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
need  of  human  fingers  to  act  as  a sort  of  slaves 
to  powerful  machinery,  which  might  be  multi- 
plied to  any  amount,  and  driven  night  and  day, 
as  a veritable  coining-mill  for  its  owners,  gave 
birth  to  the  great  towns.  With  every  improve- 
ment in  the  steam  engine,  and  in  machinery 
driven  bv  steam,  the  tendency  to  agglomerate 
human  beings  became  more  irresistible.  Thus 
sprang  up,  street  after  street,  those  rows  of 
honses,  containing  the  smallest  rooms,  consisting 
of  the  thinnest  walls,  surrounded  by  the  least 
possible  area  of  breathing  space,  yard,  or  even 
roadway,  and  supplied  with  the  vefy  scantiest 
appliances  for  health,  for  decency,  much  more 
for  elegance  and  education  by  the  eye,  in  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  spirit  of  economy  to  drive 
human  beings  to  dwell.  Who  can  visit  oertain 
localities  in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Oldham, — 
how  many  great  centres  of  production  may  we 
not  add,— without  a deep  sense  of  depression 
and  of  disheartenment  at  seeing  how  man  has 
housed  himself? 

While  the  power  of  the  steam  engine,  fixed  on 
the  soil,  to  attract  around  it  a dense  and  cheaply 
housed  population,  was  gradually  attaining  more 
and  more  development,  a second  impulse  was 
given  to  the  agglomerative  tendency,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  to  locomotion.  Thus  the  glut, 
which  would  by  degrees  have  limited  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  centres,  was  averted.  Tran- 
sport was  provided  of  a kind  competent  to  re- 
move any  accumulated  products  as  rapidly  as 
they  could  be  produced.  A second,  and  a very 
appreciable  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  our  towns 
was  thus  supplied. 

But  still  the  demands  of  agriculture  seemed  to 
promise  that,  in  rural  districts  at  least,  a certain 
proportion  of  inhabitants  to  area  would  be  main- 
tained. The  average  labour  annually  applied, 
per  acre,  to  the  soil,  was  a stable  quantity,  or  a 
quantity  only  very  slowly  altered  by  the  devotion 
of  more  skill  and  care  to  agriculture.  At  the 
present  moment  this  feature  is  vanishing  from 
the  scene.  By  one  of  those  extraordinary  coin- 
cidences,  which  are  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
statesman  to  control,  or,  it  may  be,  fully  to  com- 
prehend, we  see  at  the  same  moment  the  science 
of  the  engineer  supplying  labour-saving  machines 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  labouring  classes  giving  the  farmer  every  in- 
ducement to  have  recourse  to  machinery.  The 
great  necessity  of  having,  in  a village  or  hamlet,  a 


resident  population,  of  numbers  sufficient  to  save 
the  harvest,  in  the  brief  time  during  which  our 
climate  allows  of  this  object  being  effected,  if 
xiow  either  obviated,  or  in  course  of  being  swept 
away.  Thus  while  the  steam-mill  and  the 
locomotive  tend  to  attract  masses  into  our 
towns,  the  steam  plough,  steam  reaper,  steam 
elevator,  and  a hundred  other  agrir  nltural  labour- 
saving  machines,  tend  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  our  villagers. 

Disproportion  te,  then,  as  the  numbers  of  the 
rural  and  the  urban  population  actually  are,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  take  a dispassionate  glance  at 
the  future  wiihout  thinking  that  this  dispro- 
portion is  likely  steadily  to  increase.  The  causes 
which  tend  to  mass"  population  together  are 
active  and  unchecked.  Each  hundred  souls  that 
are  added  to  a town  population  demand  so  many 
I new  builders,  butchers,  bakers,  doctors — in  pro- 
portion. Increase  tends  to  exaggerate  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  reasons  apparent 
why,  in  many  places,  the  rural  population  would 
remain  stationery,  or  even  actually  decrease. 
And  the  decreaFe”will  have  a similar  tendency  to 
exaggerate  itRelf. 

Nor  is  there  any  economical  reason  to  oppose 
to  this  evident  tendency  of  the  age.  Economic 
reasons,  no  doubt,  to  a great  extent  underlie  the 
actual  phenomena.  And  with  regard  to  the 
particular  subject  of  cur  inquiry,  the  distribution 
of  cultivation  over  the  soil,  economy  is  alto- 
gether,—with  one  important  exception,— in 
favour  of  the  concentration  of  land  in  the  occu- 
pation of  large  farmers.  For  the  costly  machinery 
which  is  now  so  rapidly  being  turned  out  by  our 
Bmiths  and  engineers,  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
is  inapplicable  to  any  but  large  farms.  Not  only 
is  it  a question  of  capital,  but  a question  of  pro- 
cess. Not  only  is  it  only  a large  farmer  who  can 
afford  the  best,  and  therefore  the  most  economical, 
machinery,  but  he  finds  that  it  can  be  most 
advantageously  applied  to  large  fields.  The  cost 
and  loss  of  time  of  moving  and  fixing  the  engines 
bear  so  great  a proportion  to  those  of  the  actual 
work  done,  that  small  fields  will  disappear  before 
steam  cultivation.  Thus  the  actual  cost  of  culti- 
vating a farm  of  twenty  acres,  will  be  very  much 
higher,  per  acre,  than  that  of  a farm  of  2,000 
acres.  And  not  only  is  this  true  as  to  cost,  but 
it  is  no  less  true  with  reference  to  that  feature  of 
steam  cultivation  which  is  even  more  valuable 
than  its  comparative  cheapness,  namely,  the 
great  rapidity  with  which  the  crops  can  be 
cleared  at  the  exact  time  of  maturity,  and  with 
which  the  land  can  be  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  fresh  seed. 

Against  all  the  economical  advantages  of  the 
large  farmer,  there  has  to  be  set  one  important 
advantage  possessed,  and  often  fully  brought  into 
play,  by  the  small  one.  That  is,  that  he  is  apt 
to  make  his  little  holding  a sort  of  savings-bank 
for  labour  that  would  be  otherwise  entirely  lost. 
The  producing  power  of  the  peasant  farmer  is 
stimulated  by  the  sense  of  property,  and  by  the 
interest  which  he  takes  in  his  holding.  Time 
that  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  listless  idleness, 
or,  worse,  at  ;the  public-house,  is  devoted,  many 
a time  and  oft,  to  the  loving  culture  of  the 
garden.  And  thus  it  is  that,  while  the  spa.de 
cannot  compete  with  the  steam  plough,  as  applied 
over  a large  area  of  land,  spade  husbandry  has 
a rich  harvest  of  its  own  ; in  which  the  compara- 
tive imperfection  of  the  tool  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  extra  amount  of  labour  which  is 
called  forth  by  the  sense  of  ownership. 

This  serves  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  a broad 
line  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  field  and  the 
garden.  For  the  spare  labour  of  a man  to  be 
fully  effective  it  must  be  applied  to  a limited 
area  of  land.  The  garden  is,  therefore,  its  proper 
locality.  Whether  we  refer  to  the  cultivation  of 
culinary  vegetables,  to  that  of  flowers,  or,  when 
favourable  aspects  are  obtained,  to  that  of 
standard,  espalier,  or  wall  fruits,  the  great  ques- 
tion of  scale  must  be  kept  in  mind.  We  have  a 
new  spring  of  labour  to  apply, — that  labour  to 
which  a man  voluntarily  devotes  a portion  of 
the  time  which  is  not  occupied  in  his  contract 
with  his  master.  This  amount  is  limited,  and 
not  only  limited  in  amount,  but,  if  wisdom  rule, 
limited  in  the  scope  of  its  application.  Thus  if 
the  united  spare  time  and  voluntary  labour  of 
twenty  peasants  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
in  common  of  one  arable  field,  there  would  be 
an  economic  waste.  It  is  true  that  labour,  other- 
wise unexerted,  would  be  created ; but  if  this 
labour  is  applied  to  an  object  that  could 
more  readily  be  effected  by  machinery,  while  we 
have  a gain  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a loss  on 
the  other.  Labour  is  created,  but  labour  is  mis- 
applied. But  to  the  garden,  the  labour-saving 


machinery  is  inapplicable.  The  earliest  human 
toil  cannot  yet  be  performed  by  the  “ drudging 
goblin”  of  the  steam-engine.  If  therefore,  we 
not  only  encourage  man  to  work,  rather  than  to 
drink,  but  teach  him  how  to  apply  that  extra 
work  to  the  most  suitable  end,  we  have  undi- 
minished gain,  both  to  the  peasant  and  to  the 
country. 

It  thus  seems  to  us  to  be  undeniable  that  the 
gradual  displacement  of  peasant  farming,  and.  of 
the  cultivation  of  small  farms,  by  the  extension 
of  those  larger  farms,  consisting  of  very  large 
fields,  to  which  machinery  can  be  with  the 
greatest  advantage  applied,  is  one  of  the  unavoid- 
able consequences  of  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments of  the  age.  If  such  be  the  case,  it  is,  of 
course,  idle  to  swim  against  the  tide.  The 
good  results,  which  have  undoubtedly  been 
observed  in  some  cases  of  peasant  farming,  may 
be  traceable  to  two  causes,  neither  of  which  can 
control,  although  they  may  occasionally  modify, 
a tendency  that  has  all  the  force  of  a natural 
law.  These  causes  are,  first  and  foremost,  the 
fact  that  peasant  farming  tends,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  the  creation  of  labour,  which 
is  a positive  gain  to  the  country.  . Ibe  man 
works  instead  of  being  idle,  and  here  is  a fountain 
of  wealth.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  por- 
tions of  soil  which,  either  from  their  broken  and 
rocky  character,  or  from  their  small  area  and 
confined  locality,  are  unsuitable  for  the  broad 
sweep  of  mechanical  agriculture.  The  applica- 
tion of  hand  labour  to  these  plots  is  a direct 
economical  advantage  to  the  country.  The 
creation  of  labour  before  noted  is  an  advantage, 
but  one  that  is  diminished  in  value  by  the  mis- 
application of  the  labour  created.  If  the  united 
extra  labour  of  a village  till  a field  which  could 
bo  readily  added  to  a large  farm,  that  extra 
labour  is  applied  at  a loss.  It  produces  a good 
result,  but  it  does  so  in  a wasteful  manner.  But 
if  that  newly-creatod  labour  be  applied  to  land 
that  would  otherwise  be  uncultivated,  we  have  a 
double  gain.  The  land  yields  her  increase, 
instead  of  lying  idle;  and  the  labour  of  the 
peasants  does  the  same. 

The  simple  outcome  of  the  above  line  of 
inquiry  is  this : Peasant  farming,  when  society 
has  attained  a certain  stage  of  development,  is, 
economically' speaking,  a mistake,  and  will  prove, 
if  artifically  encouraged,  a failure.  Peasant 
gardening,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a double  source 
of  national  gain,  if  wisely  carried  on.  We  now 
speak  of  these  things  as  regarded  from  the 
economical  point  of  view  alone. 

This,  however,  we  think  it  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  borne  in  mind,  is  the  narrowest, 
lowest,  most  ignoble,  and,  therefore,  most  ques- 
tionable  point  of  view.  We  must  regard,  not 
the  mere  mechanical  power  of  men  to  produce 
food,  or  to  dig  gold,  or  to  add  to  the  already 
enormous  amount  of  the  stored-up  wealth  of  the 
country;  but  the  direction  of  the  national 
energy  to  raise  the  moral  and  physical  welfare 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  add  to  the 
physical  comforts  of  the  easy  and  well-to-do 
classes.  It  is  for  this  reason,  it  seems  to  us, 
that  it  is  chiefly  important  to  understand  the 
positive  economical  elements  of  any  question 
like  that  which  we  are  discussing.  Good  men, 
wise  men,  and  all  men  who  merit  the  title  ot 
statesmen,  think  and  toil  to  introduce  measures 
that  may  elevate  the  general  condition  of  their 
countrymen.  What  is  most  important  is,  that  this 
great  and  noble  effort  should  not  be  wasted. 
This  power,— the  power  of  the  helping  hand  of 
charity,  in  fact, — should  be  applied  in  obedience 
to  economic  law,  and  not  in  the  teeth  of  economic 
law.  Here  we  have  the  happiest  possible  illus- 
tration of  that  canon.  If  a certain  amount  of 
time  and  money  be  forthcoming,  in  order  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  peasant,  by  calling 
forth  his  inert  and  unused  power  of  cultivation, 
it  will  be  wasted  if  applied  to  the  farm  it  will 
be  productive  in  a high  degree  if  applied  to  the 

Something,  however,  more  than  either  the  will 
or  the  opportunity  is  necessary  for  tl '■=*  good 
efforts  to  bear  fruit.  It  is  not  enough  to  reply, 
“I  go,  sir,”  to  the  injunction,  “go  and  work 
to-day  in  the  garden.”  The  will  may  need  only 
the  "entle  stimulus  of  occasion  to  set  the  strong 
armto  work.  The  occasion  may  be  very  readily 
afforded.  Plots  and  patches  of  neglected  land 
are  to  be  found  almost  everywhere,— in  the  out- 
skirts of  towns,  in  the  purlieus  of  villages,  on  the 
unused  sides  of  the  highways.  But  little  cost, 
and  not  so  very  much  effort,  are  necessary,  m 
numerous  cases,  to  supply  the  peasant  with 
garden  ground.  But  far  more  rare  and  diffi- 
cult to  meet  are  the  knowledge  and  skill,  on  the 
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part  of  the  peasant,  to  till  the  plot  so  provided. 
If  Dogberry  be  in  error  in  thinking  that  “reading 
and  writing  comes  by  nature,”  no  less  is  this 
theory  inapplicable  to  digging,  and  hoeing,  and 
planting.  To  how  many  of  ns  do  thgse  things 
come  as  if  instinotively  ? To  those,  and  those 
alone,  who,  surrounded  from  their  happy  youth 
fey  gardens  and  orchards,  have  learned  something 
of  the  craft  of  the  gardener  by  the  unconsoious 
tuition  of  early  habit.  To  such  people  it  is  very 
natural  to  think  that  you  have  only  to  give  a 
man,  who  has  a few  spare  hours  at  his  disposal, 
a bit  of  ground  and  a spade,  and  straightway  he 
will  make  it  blossom  forth  in  wealth  or  in 
beau  ty. 

Very  far  is  this  from  being  the  case.  We  have 
to  create  two  elements,  before  we  can  apply 
self-sprung  lab  on",  to  wisely  economised  or  re- 
deemed land.  We  have  to  create  taste.  We 
have  to  impart  skill.  The  peasant  must  have 
the  wish  to  garden,  and  he  must  be  taught  how 
to  do  it.  The  two,  happily,  go  readily  together. 
To  those  better  and  happier  individuals  of  this 
class  in  whom  the  spirit  of  Poetry  has  inspired 
a native  love  of  flowers,  knowledge  of  their 
culture  will  come,  almost  imperceptibly,  so  soon 
as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  wholesome  taste 
are  placed  within  reach.  The  same  may  be 
said  with  regard  to  fruit  and  culinary  vege- 
tables. But  these  are  the  rare  exceptions.  In 
how  many  villages  and  towns  do  we  see  the 
neglected  squalor  of  nooks  and  corners  of  land 
that  might  so  easily  be  bright  with  beauty  ? 
How  much  more  frequently  do  we  see  horticul- 
ture carried  out  under  difficulties,  the  blooming 
cottage  garden  of  three  yards  square,  the  box  of 
mignonette  in  the  window,  the  little  window 
itself  blinded  by  a carefully-tended  rose,  or  a 
pot  of  snowball  geranium ; than  we  see  any- 
thing like  a systematic  utilisation  of  all  the 
ground  available  for  gardens. 

If  ODe  strolls  from  village  to  village  in  the 
remoter  districts  of  the  country,  nothing  is  more 
Btriking  than  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  cottage 
gardens.  In  one  place  Flora  seems  to  have 
made  her  home.  Every  patch  of  ground  is 
..ended  ; bright  with  flowers,  green  with  mown 
.awn,  or  affording  a goodly  promise  of  hedge- 
rows of  peas  and  beans.  No  window  is  without 
its  climbers.  Dense  Bheets  of  ivy  clothe  the 
ivalls,  and  keep  the  rooms  within  both  dry  and 
varm  ; and  here  and  there  will  be  seen  not  only 
i beautiful  flower — all  flowers  are  beautiful  — 
But  a new  one.  How  much  care,  and  even  cost, 
ias  gone  to  the  production  of  the  pride  of  some 
>f  these  cottage  gardeners  ? The  yellow  Austrian 
Jriar  is  a matter  rather  of  ancient  heritage  than 
. Purchase  ; but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  deep 
uch  petals  of  the  “Duke  of  Edinburgh,”  or  like 
•oses  of  new  production  and  Royal  or  noble 
lame  ! It  is  incredible  how  soon  a fashionable 
lower  will  be  carried  by  the  birds  to  the  re- 
notest hamlet,  so  only  there  be  a cottager  with 
i passionate  love  of  the  beauties  of  the  garden. 

Go  into  the  next  village.  Pick  your  way,  and 
>ut  your  kerchief  to  your  nose  as  you  pace  the 
leap  that  denotes  its  boundary  ; the  heap  of 
•rickbats,  stoneB,  broken  Blates,  utterly  useless 
•otsherds,  and  worserefuse;  diversified  by  a worn- 
nt  shoe  or  hat,  and  perchance  by  the  remains 
f a hunted  cat  or  dog,  and  backed  by  a dense 
rowth  of  nettles,  showing  what  Nature  would 
o if  gently  solicited.  This  unsavoury  altar  to 
he  Terminus  of  the  place  characterises  the  entire 
lllage.  If  foul  puddles  be  absent,  if  drainage 
as  been  introduced  by  the  strong  hand,  still  the 
ower  of  listless  idleness,  and  the  utter  absence 
f the  least  glimpse  of  order  or  of  beauty,  mark 
he  entire  group  of  tenements.  Poverty  is  made 
lore  repulsive  by  being  exhibited  in  its  most 
ymcal  phase.  The  only  vegetable  products 
nought  of  in  that  village,  beyond  the  ordinary 
rops  which  it  is  a daily  and  grudging  toil  in 
?me  way  to  tend,  are  the  potato  and  the  tobacco 
lant. 

Where  does  the  cause  of  the  difference  lie  ? 

'e  can  answer  the  question  with  regard  to  some 
istances.  We  strongly  suspect  that  the  same 
nswer  woul  . apply  to  the  great  majority, 
('here  the  squire  is  no  longer  to  be  found,  it  is 
ie  doing  of  the  clergyman,  or  of  the  clergyman’s 
ife.  A bright,  trim,  well-tended  garden,  in  the 
lanse  or  the  hall;  a tasteful,  graceful,  truly 
iminine  love  and  care  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as 
: the  fruit;  the  gift,  at  odd  times,  of  spare 
lants,  of  slips,  or  of  seed  ; example,  and  good 
cample ; tend  to  beautify  a village  by  a happy 
mtagion.  So,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  who 
oks  at  his  book  alone  for  his  lessons,  and  has 
> eyes  to  see  the  clearer  and  holier,  as  well  as 
ie  more  ancient,  lessons  that  are  inscribed 


on  every  form  of  organic  life, — the  man  who, 
with  another  world  on  his  lips,  takes  no  heed  of 
what  is  most  beautiful  in  this, — the  man  who 
remembers  nothing  of  the  first  garden  but  the 
serpent  and  the  apple, — is  not  one  who  under- 
stands his  mission  to  his  countrymen,  or  whose 
parish  will  return  him  an  odour  of  flowers 
which  is  no  other  than  an  odour  of  the  sanctity 
of  Nature. 


LONG  MELFORD  AND  LAVENHAM 
CHURCHES. 

TnE  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
have  more  than  once  included  the  above-named 
churches,  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  “ late  ” 
parish  churches  of  Suffolk,  among  the  subjects 
suggested  for  illustration  in  competition  for  their 
“ silver  medal  and  five  guineas  ” prize,  annually 
given  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  illustrative  of 
existing  buildings  unpublished,  or  only  inade- 
quately illustrated  hitherto.  As,  in  spite  of  the 
reputation  which  Lavenham  at  least  has  long 
had  as  a fine  example  of  Perpendicular  archi- 
tecture,  these  two  churches  seem  to  be  neglected 
by  sketching  and  measuring  architects  (partly 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  contempt  in  which  the 
late  period  of  the  style  is  held  at  present),  a 
note  or  two  on  a passing  visit  may  revive  interest 
in  them  a little,  and  lead  to  a response  to  the 
Institute  invitation  this  year  for  drawings  of  one 
or  other  of  them. 

As  Lincolnshire  is  noted  for  its  churches  of 
the  “Decorated”  period,  so  is  Suffolk  for  those 
of  late  Perpendicular  works,  some  of  them  of 
very  large  size.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which 
divides  the  honour  of  principal  “ county  town  ” 
with  Ipswich,  possesses  its  two  specimens,  in 
very  late  style  and  in  very  effective  contiguity 
in  the  centre  of  the  town ; these  two  churches 
being,  however,  more  remarkable  for  the  per- 
spective of  their  long  and  lofty  nave  arcades, 
poised  on  very  slight  piers,  than  for  anything  in 
the  detail,  which  in  both  oases  is  of  that  shallow 
and  nerveless  order  characteristic  of  the  deca- 
dence of  the  closing  period  of  English  Gothic. 
It  is  worth  while,  however,  for  any  architectural 
student  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  so  fine  a bit  of 
fourteenth-century  work  as  the  Abbey  Gateway, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Norman  tower,  and  the 
bridge  over  the  small  river  at  the  end  of  the 
long  piece  of  the  old  Abbey  wall  (fourteenth- 
century  also)  which  remains,  skirting  the 
route  out  of  the  town  towards  the  north-east. 
Much  as  the  antiquities  of  the  place  have 
bren  talked  of,  and  illustrated  by  engravings 
(rather  artistically  than  architecturally),  many 
members  of  the  profession  are  hardly  ac- 
quainted with  them ; a fact  which  may  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that 
Bury  is  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  How- 
ever, to  return  to  our  immediate  subject,  anyone 
who  finds  himself  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  has 
had  enough  of  the  railways  of  the  district  (and 
a little  of  them  goes  a long  way),  will  find  the 
drive  to  Melford  (thirteen  miles  or  so)  a very 
pleasant  one  in  fine  weather,  through  country 
not  without  much  beauty,  in  a quiet  way ; for 
Suffolk  scenery,  hereabouts  at  least,  is  not  ex- 
citing, but  the  country  is  rich  in  fine  foliage,  and 
in  that  sort  of  pioturesqueness  which  is  peculiarly 
and  unmistakably  English.  But  the  place  itself 
will  repay  any  dissatisfaction  that  might  be  felt 
with  the  route  to  it.  “ Long  Melford,”  which  is 
the  full  name  of  the  place  (we  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  if  there  is  a short  Melford  anywhere 
about),  might  be  called  a model  English  village 
of  the  rural  type, — at  least  as  to  general  site  and 
aspect.  The  village  architecture,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  not  of  the  most  interesting  type ; 
the  rural  villa,  with  white  paint  over  it,  being 
too  mu  oh  developed,  though  there  are  better 
things  here  and  there.  But  the  general  effect 
is  hardly  spoiled  by  this.  “ Upon  an  hill  most 
pleasant  for  air  and  aspect”  (as  an  old  manu- 
script has  it)  “ there  standeth  a large  and 
beautiful  church  called  Trinity  Church”;  and 
looking  down  from  the  churchyard  we  see  a long 
irrogularly-shaped  gently-sloping  lawn,  bordered 
on  the  one  side  by  cottages  and  the  villas  afore- 
said, on  the  other  by  masses  of  trees  over- 
hanging a park  wall  half  hidden  in  foliage,  and 
terminating  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of 
red  brick  gatehouses,  in  a style  between  Tudor 
and  Elizabethan  ; a clump  of  fine  trees  at  the 
bottom  of  the  green  half  bounds  the  view,  and 
half  seems  to  give  perspective  to  the  village 
street  seen  across  the  bridge  beyond ; in  summer 
weather,  and  with  the  trees  in  full  foliage,  the 
effect  is  something  delightful  to  those  who  have 
been  “ in  populous  cities  pent.” 


The  church  tower,— a piece  of  villainous 
compo”  Classic,  erected  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century, — an  oblong  mass  set  up 
on  end,  and  with  an  urn  at  each  corner,  is  a 
damper  to  the  prospect  certainly.  The  church 
itself  is  singularly  complete  in  design,  and  pre- 
sents a long  unbroken  line  of  windows  in  aisle 
and  clearstory,  with  a battlemented  parapet 
above  the  latter ; and  adjoining  the  east  end, 
but  with  a marked  break  in  the  line  of 
buildmg,  the  large  and  unusual  lady  chapel 
which  gives  the  chief  interest  to  the  church. 
The  high-pitched  external  tiled  roof  of  this  is 
a,  break  in  the  uniformity  of  the  design,  and  looks 
like  a subsequent  addition  or  alteration  for  the 
better  protection  of  the  building,  w'hicb  as  seen 
from  inside  is  roofed,  or  rather  we  may  say 
ceiled,  with  a very  flat-pitched  roof  of  the 
characteristic  style  of  the  period,  and  of  excellent 
design  and  execution.  Externally  a noteworthy 
feature  is  the  flat  arcading  designed  in  flint  and 
pebble  work ; or  rather  in  broken  and  unbroken 
flints,  the  darker  insertions  being  formed  by  the 
broken  faces  of  the  stone,  amid  the  light  grey 
tint  of  the  unbroken  pebbles.  “ Flint  rubble 
and  stone  dressings”  would  in  faot  be  the 
“ specification  ” description  of  the  work  here  and 
in  other  churches  of  the  neighbourhood,  whioh 
show  a remarkable  aptitude  for  dealing  effectively 
with  materials  plentiful  on  the  spot.  Internally 
the  nave  arcade,  still  with  its  coatiDg  of  white- 
wash dating  from  the  churchwarden  period, 
shows  better  work  in  the  arch  mouldings  and 
plan  of  the  piers,  than  the  aisles  and  clearstory 
give  evidence  of;  almost  creating  an  impression 
that  the  peculiarly  “ save-trouble”  style  of  the  last 
period  of  Perpendicular  architecture  had  been 
adopted  subsequently  to  the  design  of  the  arcade ; 
for  in  the  rapid  movement  of  taste  at  the  critical 
periods  of  Gothic  an  accidental  retardation  of  a 
building  for  a very  short  time  would  lead  to  its 
being  resumed  with  altered  details  ; of  this  there 
are  many  instances.  The  design  of  the  nave 
generally  suggests  the  idea  of  an  attempt  to 
imitate  Lavenham,  when  the  gen.ius  of  the  style, 
at  its  height  in  that  church,  was  fading.  The 
rich  oak  roof,  and  the  rood  - screen,  have 
been  among  the  glories  of  Melford  ; the  latter 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  past  tense  except  in  regard 
to  a section  of  the  old  screen  which  fills  one  bay 
on  the  south  of  the  ohancel,  and  has  been  well 
reproduced  in  continuation,  as  a screen  for  the 
south  chapel,  and  for  the  organ-room  in  the  cor- 
responding position  on  the  north.  The  church 
has  been  conspicuous,  too,  for  its  brasses,  unfor- 
tunately much  decayed,  but  of  whioh  sufficient 
remains  are  seen  of  one  or  two  splendid  canopied 
designs  to  indicate  what  they  were  when  unin- 
jured. Besides  the  lady  chapel,  with  its  ample 
ambulatory  round  all  four  sides,  the  Clopton 
Chapel,  north  of  the  chancel,  presents  most  deli- 
cate and  beautiful  work  in  the  canopies  of  its 
twelve  small  niches,  all  varying  in  design,  and  in 
wonderful  preservation,  considering  the  delicacy 
of  the  work.  There  has  been  much  colour  deco- 
ration here,  remnants  of  which  are  traceable, 
and  elaborate  inscriptions  on  the  ceiling  and  over 
the  beams,  at  present  in  a confused  state  of 
decay  and  partial  obliteration.  Restoration  has 
not  touohed  the  interior  of  Melford,  except  in 
regard  to  re-seating  and  the  screen  before  men- 
tioned. What  is  desirable  is  the  scraping  off  of 
the  whitewash,  and  the  removal  of  the  unsightly 
and  incongruous  Classical  reredos  ; and  it  would 
be  an  interesting  experiment  to  restore  the 
decoration  of  the  small  north  chapel  referred  to, 
for  whioh  probably  a critical  inspection  would  give 
sufficient  data.  Externally  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done,  fortunately, — for  this  grouted  flint  masonry 
stands  wonderfully,  and  keeps  the  worked  Btone 
well  in  its  place  also, — unless  it  be  to  remove 
altogether  the  inexcusably  unsightly  tower : it 
would  not  be  worth  while,  however,  to  rebuild 
it,  when  all  trace  of  the  original  has  departed. 
The  internal  tower  arch  was  entirely  built  up 
when  this  precious  erection  was  made,  and  was 
in  recent  years  restored  in  conformity  with  the 
height  and  general  design  of  the  nave  arches  ; 
but  the  octagonal  caps  at  the  impost,  by  an 
absurd  caprice,  have  been  worked  with  hollow 
faces  showing  a concave  curve  on  plan,  in  an 
un-Gothic  manner  directly  contradicted  by  the 
caps  of  the  nave  arcade.  Another  peculiarity 
of  Melford  is  the  absence  of  a chancel  arch, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  nave  arcade 
design  right  up  to  the  east  wall  of  the  main 
church,  an  effect  interesting  from  its  peculiarity, 
though  hardly  to  be  imitated.  The  remains  of 
the  old  stained  glass,  collected  from  different 
parts  of  the  clearstory,  into  windows  at  the  east 
and  west  ends,  offer  bits  of  the  greatest  interest 
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and  beauty  in  colour  and  design ; their  defici- 
encies are  supplied  by  bits  of  modern  glass, 
some  serviceable  enough  for  the  purpose,  some 
of  it  actually  impudent  in  its  incongruity  and 
raw  colour,  especially  the  heads  of  the  windows 
at  the  west  end  of  the  aisles ; it  is  incompre- 
hensible that  any  one  could  put  in  such  tawdri- 
nes3  with  the  ocher  glass  before  his  eyes. 
The  chnrch  contains  a really  good  and 
artistic  Classical  monument  to  Sir  W.  Cordell, 
at  present  standing  in  a most  awkward 
and  unsuitable  position  to  the  south  of  the 
Communion,  where  it  was  apparently  placed 
as  in  opposition  to  the  Gothic  recessed 
monument  occupying  the  usual  position  of 
“ founder’s  tomb,”  on  the  north  side : as  the 
Classic  monument  of  course  is  not  a recessed 
one,  the  appearance  is  most  incongruous.  With 
this  monument  removed  into  the  south  chapel, 
the  present  reredos  (which  has  no  merit  of  any 
kind),  replaced  by  something  in  keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the  church,  and  the  bits  of  modern 
stained  glass  in  the  “restaurant”  style  taken 
out  of  the  old  windows,  and  replaced  with  some- 
thing more  in  keeping,  there  would  be  nothing 
in  the  interior  of  Melford  to  interfere  with  the 
unity  of  its  effect,  unless  it  be  the  new  windows. 

A somewhat  violent  one  by  Wailes  already 
asserts  itself  near  the  south  doorway  ; not,  we 
hope,  to  be  followed  up  by  others  in  the  same 
style.  In  such  a church,  with  its  two  series  of 
large  windows  in  aisle  and  clearstory,  there 
would  be  a fine  field  for  the  display  of  quiet  and 
delicate  effect  in  Btained  glass,  of  which  examples 
are  before  us  in  the  old  glass  which  modern  de- 
signers  seem  so  unwilling  even  to  attempt  to 
imitate  in  its  really  fine  qualities,  its  delicacy 
and  reticence  of  colour,  though  they  are  quite 
ready  to  reproduce  the  characteristic  defects  of 
the  period,  in  the  arohaic  and  distorted  drawing 
of  the  figures. 

A drive  of  three  or  four  miles,  in  the  return 
direction,  brings  us  to  Lavenham,  which  may  be 
termed  the  “King’s  College  Chapel”  of  parish 
churches;  the  finest  and  most  complete  speci- 
men, in  this  class  of  building,  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  at  its  height,  and  before  the  first 
hint  of  decay  had  supervened.  The  flat  decora- 
tion in  flint  work  is  repeated  to  some  extent  here, 
but  Lavenham  depends  for  its  external  effect 
more  upon  its  profusion  of  fine  stone  carving, 
showing  a breadth  and  fulness  of  manner  very 
unusual  in  the  work  of  this  date.  The  small 
carved  panels  which  occur  ia  the  remarkable 
open-work  parapet  have  in  style  of  execution 
more  the  character  of  the  best  fourteenth- 
century  work  than  of  the  later  date  to  which 
they  really  belong.  The  splendid  masonry  of 
the  tower,  entirely  of  large  broken  flints  with  the 
broken  face  outward  (except,  of  course,  the  angles 
and  window-dressings  in  worked  stone)  Bkows 
what  can  be  done  in  this  sort  of  ready-to-hand 
material,  and  what  durable  work  it  is,  too. 
Lavenham  tower  is  likely  to  out-last  many  a 
tower  built  of  carefully-hewn  Btone.  The  crown, 
ing  angle  pinnacles  are  wanting,  and  have 
probably  been  removed,  for  it  ia  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  builders  who  had  completed 
everything  else  in  a manner  soregardless  of  labour 
and  cost  should  have  stopped  short  in  crowning 
the  edifice,  unless  they  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  design  of  these  features.  The 
large  and  bold  band  of  panel-carving  traversing 
most  of  the  exterior  near  the  base  course 
of  the  Tower  is  a notable  feature  in  the 
external  design,  with  every  panel  differently 
treated ; for  the  diversity  in  detail  is  remark, 
able  at  Lavenham,  considering  its  period. 
Every  one  of  the  roof-principals  is  varied 
in  the  design  of  its  ornamental  carving.  The 
piers  are  of  a remarkably  effective  plan, 
and  as  the  whitewash  has  been  removed  here, 
the  effect  is  proportionally  increased  in  com- 
parison with  Melford,  which,  however,  can  lay 
claim  to  no  competition  at  all  with  Lavenham 
in  regard  to  detail,  however  it  may  rival  the 
latter  in  general  interest  and  design.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  interior  walls  above  the  nave  arcade 
shows  a richness  and  completeness  of  design 
rarely  found  in  this  position  in  a parish  church. 
Some  remarkably  fine  oak  screen  work,  especially 
the  pew  anciently  belonging  to  the  Spring  family, 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  is  worth 
special  attention.  Stained  glass,  what  there  is, 
is  mostly  recent,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  fortu- 
nate. The  east  window  presents  florid  and  pinky 
combinations  of  colour  depressing  to  the  mind  ; 
and  the  window  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  with  better 
colour,  presents  the  dire  mistake  of  a perspective 
scene  with  background,  &c.,  and  ia  otherwise 


vulgar  in  design.  Considering  the  unmistakable 
manner  in  which  nearly  all  who  can  claim  to 
speak  with  any  authority  on  matters  of  aesthetic 
correctness  have  joined  in  condemning  the  trans- 
formation of  windows  into  “ pictures,”  it  is 
really  surprising  to  find  “ firms  ” which  have 
considerable  artistic  ability  at  their  service  per- 
sisting in  a method  of  treating  stained-glass 
design,  which,  even  if  it  were  not  a complete 
mistake  in  itself,  is,  at  any  rate,  totally  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  Mediaeval  art,  and  therefore  & 
fortiori  out  of  place  in  a Mediaeval  church.  How- 
ever, there  is  little  prospect  of  improvement 
in  stained-glass  treatment  uotil  the  donors 
who  generally  give  these  things,  and  the 
congregations  or  clergy  who  receive  them, 
learn  a little  more  about  the  matter,  and  are 
not  content  to  acoept  with  unquestioning 
faith  the  taste  of  the  firm  employed.  Au  reste, 
Lavenham  has  been  too  long  reputed  as  a fine 
example  of  the  style  to  need  further  or  more 
detailed  recommendation  now ; but  the  fact  that 
no  architect  haB  done  for  it  what  has  been  done 
for  the  finest  earlier  parish  churches  of  England 
seems  to  indicate  an  insufficient  practical  recogni- 
tion  of  its  remarkable  excellence  ; and  as  the 
Institute  are  asking,  as  above  mentioned,  for 
illustrations  of  this  among  other  buildings  for 
their  silver  medal,  we  recall  attention  to  it  at 
this  juncture  as  a unique  specimen  of  the  Per- 
pendicular Btyle  in  its  best  phase,  which  may 
very  well  claim  special  attention  from  any 
younger  members  of  the  profession  who  have 
time  and  inclination  for  such  work. 

Thereareothersmallerchurchesaccessiblefrom 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  not  much  known  in  “ Gothic 
manuals,”  but  presenting  no  little  interest  in 
regard  to  picturesque  outline  and  general  style, 
in  combination  with  natural  advantages  of  site  : 
Stowlangtoft  is  a charming  example  of  the 
country  church  in  the  midst  of  its  enclosure  of 
ancestral  trees,  where  even  poor  architecture 
would  look  effective  ; but  the  tower  at  least  here 
is  a very  good  bit  of  work  ; and  at  Pakenham 
a curious  little  cross  church  with  a central 
octagon  tower,  with  very  abrupt  broaches, 
forms  a characteristic  crowning  point  to  a very 
picturesque  village.  There  is  plenty  for  the 
student  of  rural  domestio  architecture,  too,  in 
the  neighbourhood  : old  cottages  and  farm-houses 
with  that  nameless  picturesque  charm  which  it 
seems  impossible  to  reproduce,  even  when  the 
attempt  is  made ; which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  very  often.  Such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Boyce 
might  find  materials  for  a dozen  drawings  during 
a morning’s  drive;  and  if  he  would  pay  Long 
Melford  a visit,  we  should  be  pretty  certain  to 
come  upon  the  Park  Lodge  there,  some  morning, 
“ on  the  line  ” at  the  “ Society  of  Water-Colours  ” 
Exhibition. 


MATTERS  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  dining-hall  at  Pembroke  College,  about 
which,  as  our  readers  remember,  much  disoussion 
has  taken  place,  is  out  of  the  reach  of  disoussion 
now.  It  is  “ clean  gone  for  evermore,”  the  walls 
of  the  new  one  are  getting  up,  and  the  college 
“ quad  ” generally  is  in  a state  of  transformation. 
What  haB  been  done,  is  doing,  and  is  about  to  be 
done,  seems  to  be  briefly  this.  The  Bide  of  the 
quadrangle  adjoining  Trumpington-street  has 
been  already  half  rebuilt  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  in  bright  red  brick,  with  stone 
quoins,  strings,  and  mullions  ; the  style  being  a 
modified  domestic  Gothic,  with  three-centred 
arches  to  the  principal  wiudows.  The  remainder 
of  the  Trumpington-street  front,  excepting  the 
chapel  (the  end  of  which  comes  up  to  the  street 
in  the  middle  of  this  front,  and  at  present  divides 
the  old  work  from  the  new),  will  probably  be 
rebuilt  before  long  in  accordance  with  the  design 
of  the  other  half;  this  portion  consists  entirely 
of  rooms,  and  in  some  places,  over  the  gateway 
especially,  is  in  a “state  of  disrepair”  (as  some 
American  said  about  our  cathedrals),  which 
renders  rebuilding  really  practically  desirable. 
The  return  of  the  quadrangle  at  the  further  end, 
flanking  Pembroke- street,  may  not  improbably 
follow  the  fate  of  the  front,  though  the  practical 
reasons  for  demolishing  it  are  not  so  obvious  here 
as  in  the  front,  the  buildings  having  the  appear- 
ance, at  least,  of  better  repair.  Projecting  into 
the  quadrangle  from  the  centre  of  the  Pembroke- 
street  range  of  building,  and  parallel  with 
Trumpington-street,  comes  the  new  dining-hall, 
on  the  site,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  old  one.  Back 
from  the  end  of  this,  parallel  to  Pembroke-street, 
runs  the  only  range  of  buildings  which  it  seems 
certain  will  be  preserved;  a range  of  old 
brick  “rooms,”  with  a quiet  picturesque- 


ness  in  their  aspect  which  makes  it  matter 
for  congratulation  that  these,  at  least,  are 
reputed  to  be  safe  from  demolition.  Opposite 
to  these,  on  the  other  Bide  of  the  green 
furthest  from  Pembroke-street,  the  new  library  is 
to  be  built,  forming  another  side,  or  part  of  another 
side,  of  the  quadrangle.  The  ends  of  the  library 
and  of  the  old  buildings  just  mentioned  abut  on 
the  master’s  garden,  behind  the  quadrangle,  and 
are  separated  from  it  by  a brick  wall  (new), 
showing  some  picturesque  treatment  of  brick 
gate-piers.  The  master’s  house,  the  back  of 
which  adjoins  Pembroke-street,  is  just  com- 
pleted from  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  design,  in  a similar 
style  to  that  of  the  new  buildings  in  Trumping- 
ton-street ; so  that  the  intention  to  make  one 
thing  of  it  is  pretty  obvious.  Nor  does  it  appear 
that  this  is  an  intention  likely  to  meet  with  any 
serious  opposition  from  among  the  governing 
body  of  the  college,  notwithstanding  what  haa  ; 
been  said  on  the  subject.  The  chapel  remains  i 
as  a fixed  point  in  the  midst  of  the  changes 
going  on  around  it.  This  has  been  a plain  brick 
erection,  an  unbroken  oblong  with  a low-pitched 
roof,  subsequently  “made  beautiful”  (though, 
as  it  should  seem,  “ not  for  ever  ”)  with  compo 
covering  and  pilasters  and  capitals.  These  it  is 
possible  to  remove,  and  replace  with  a red  brick  i 
outer  surface  similar  to  the  other  building,  which 
will,  if  the  whole  scheme  is  completed,  flank  ife  i 
on  each  side. 

The  work  on  the  new  building  is  being  ! 
admirably  and  solidly  done,  and  the  character  i 
of  the  design  shows  that  type  which  belongs  to  3 
Mr.  Waterhouse’s  more  recent  work,  and  for  3 
which  there  is  much  to  be  said,  considering  it  as  i 
an  adaptation  of  Gothio  to  the  feeling  and  i 
requirements  of  the  present  day.  If  we  look  at 
it  in  regard  to  this  particular  case,  however, 
there  may  be  room  for  question.  The  old  build-  ■ 
ings  which  are  to  remain  should,  one  would  sup- 
pose, give  the  key  to  the  style  and  feeling  of  the 
new  work ; but  this  is  certainly  not  so.  The  old 
buildings,  it  is  true,  have  but  little  of  what  is 
generally  called  “architecture”  in  them,  and 
one  need  not  expect  an  architect,  in  rebuilding, 
to  tie  himself  from  going  beyond  these  in  elabora- 
tion. But  there  does  seem  to  be,  in  the  new  1 
buildings  as  so  far  proceeded  with,  too  little  > 
consideration  for  the  genius  loci, — too  much  of' 
the  “ handsome  structure”  element,  in  place  of  1 
the  quiet  domestio  look  of  the  old  building.  If 
architects  could  only  be  content,  in  rebuilding 
such  places  as  these,  to  keep  to  the  old  quiet 
style  of  the  place,  to  avoid  the  (apparent)  desire 1 
to  outdo  all  that  has  gone  before,  there  would  be 
less  dissatisfaction  about  rebuilding  when  dilapi- : 
dation  has  rendered  it  desirable.  That  the  coin-i 
plete  scheme,  if  carried  out,  will  result  in  an  excel-  j 
lent  set  of  buildings  we  have  no  doubt,  entirely  ! 
creditable  to  their  arohiteob  if  they  were  a 
first  erection  on  a new  6ite.  Viewing  them 
as  a replacement  of  the  old  college,  and  taking 
the  portion  of  that  whioh  is  to  be  left  as  thei 
datum  to  go  upon,  we  cannot  but  feel  some; 
sympathy  with  those  members  of  Pembroke: 
College  who  complain  that  the  old  character  of 
their  college  is  being  destroyed,  and  its  associa- 
tions annihilated.  We  hear  that  considerable  re-; 
building  is  in  preparation  at  Jesus  College ; and  lb 
is  because  this  sort  of  operation  tends  so  much  tol 
repeat  itself  that  we  cannot  help  giving  a caution 
and  admonition  against  unnecessary  pulling  toi 
pieces  and  rebuilding.  We  all  know  how  this  sort 
of  thing  goes  on,  and  how  few  people  can  resfc 
in  peace  when  their  neighbour  has  refurbished 
his  house  or  restored  bis  church,  without  at; 
once  wishing  to  rival  him  ; and  if  this  sort  of 
spirit  were  once  encouraged  in  Cambridge,  theroj 
would  soon  be  an  end  to  half  the  interest  an® 
association  of  the  place.  We  hope  the  heads  and 
fellows  of  colleges,  and  others  who  have  influence 
or  authority,  will  set  their  faces  against  wanto® 
demolition  of  buildings  the  historical  and  archi- 
tectural associations  of  which,  once  gone,  nothing! 
on  earth  can  replace.  J 

One  of  the  new  sights  for  the  architectural 
visitor  to  Cambridge  is  the  decoration  of  Trinity 
Chapel  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  ; the 
chapel  being  only  recently  completed,  and  the; 
ante-chapel  still  in  the  hands  of  the  decorators^ 
The  work  affords  the  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  effect  of  coloured  decoration  on  the  walls 
combined  with  colour  in  the  windows,  a combi-' 
nation  often  condemned  on  high  critical  autho-; 
rity,  and  which  the  present  experiment  does  not 
altogether  tend  to  recommend.  Messrs.  Heaton 
& Co.  of  course  know  all  about  the  requirements 
of  stained  glass,  and  have  not  attempted  to 
make  the  wall-decoration  vie  with  it  in  brilliancy?; 
but  the  subordination  is  not  complete,  and  tn 
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>ye  is  confused,  in  looking  along  the  apartment, 
jetween  the  reflected  and  the  transmitted 
jolour,  of  which  the  latter  goes  far  to  kill  the 
ormer.  The  wall  decorations  consist  mainly  of 
:onventional  foliage,  in  large  panels,  and  in  which 
'ilding  is  very  largely  used, — the  most  effective 
naterial  for  competing,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
irasting,  with  the  colour  in  the  windows.  The 
mnelled  wood ceilingis painted, inthe  panels,  with 
lymbolioal  devices  and  angels,  &o.,  on  the  dark 
vood  ground  ; the  general  effect  is  good,  though 
he  host  of  archaio  symbols  and  figures  seem  as 
ittle  in  keeping  with  modern  feeling  and  modern 
ducation  as  with  the  style  of  the  Renaissance 
adding.  The  Papal  chapel  of  the  sixteenth 
entury  was  painted  by  Michelangelo.  The 
hapel  of  the  most  celebrated  educational  estab- 
shment  in  nineteenth  ■ century  England  is 
ainted  by  a firm  of  decoi'ators.  The  contrast 
! curious,  and  suggestive.  The  mass  of  gilding 
ver  the  reredos  is  in  keeping  with  the  style,  and 
as  what  is  termed  a “gorgeous”  effect,  not 
ltogether  displeasing  to  the  eye.  The  windows, 
onsidering  that  they  are  not  all  by  the  same 
lakers  or  designers,  show  a happier  conformity 
f style,  and  tone  of  colour  than  is  generally 
jcured  in  such  cases. 

Among  other  items  of  novelty  in  connexion 
ith  architectural  embellishment,  thcro  is  talk 
: a large  new  window  for  King’s  Chapel,  by 
:essrs.  Clayton  & Boll.  Other  operations  did 
3t  come  under  our  notice  during  a hasty  visit, 
rcept  that  the  singularly  uninteresting  bit  of 
>ad  which  leads  from  the  railway  station  up 
wards  the  town  is  getting  made  more  hideous 
7 red  and  white  brick  “ villas  ” of  tho  most 
llgar  type.  The  approach  or  entrance  to  Cam- 
•idge  is  certainly  not  inviting  to  the  archi- 
ctural  visitor. 


THE  AMENDED  RIVERS  POLLUTION 
BILL. 

We  have  seen  a copy  of  the  “Pollution  of 
ivers  Bill,”  as  amended  on  report  on  recom. 
fiment,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  the  8th  of 
By.  The  new  title  of  the  Bill  is  “ An  Act  for 
ie  Better  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  Rivers.” 
he  law  as  to  pollution  is  now  confined  to  three 
3ad8,  viz.,  solid  matter,  sewage,  and  liquid 
>1  ration ; the  suggestion  which  we  made  on  the 
ibject  (Builder,  No.  1685,  p.  456)  having  been 
;erally  adopted.  We  are  also  glad  to  observe 
lat  an  evasion  of  the  penalties  enforced  by  the 
ill,  which  was  feared  to  be  possible  by  placing 
nders  or  other  solid  refuse  not  in  but  near  the 
lannel,  is  estopped  by  a definition  of  the  word 
convey,  ’ which  is  given  under  the  interpreta- 
on  clause.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  an 
msion  Bhould  have  been  allowed ; but  it  is  in 
udence  that  such  has  been  the  case,  so  that  the 
ldition  is  of  much  importance. 

To  tho  second  clauso,  prohibiting  the  convey- 
g of  solid  refuse  into  a stream,  there  is,  we 
■e  glad  to  say,  no  exception.  To  the  third 
ause,  prohibiting  the  conveying  of  any  solid  or 
I”*?  “wage  matter,  there  is  a delay  as  to  pro. 
:edmgs  under  the  Act  nntil  after  the  end  of  the 
iar  187b,  or  until  the  expiration  of  any  farther 
day  that  may  bo  granted  by  the  Local  Govern, 
ent  Board,  ,f  matter  of  tho  same  description 
ts  been  conveyed  to  the  stream  in  question 
.fore  the  month  of  Jannary,  1875.  There  is 
so  the  elastic,  not  to  say  unmanageable,  clauBe, 
Such  person  shall  not  be  deemed  to  commit 
ly  offence  against  this  Act  so  long  as  he  is 
ing  the  best  practicable  and  available  means  to 
mfy  such  matter  before  it  is  conveyed  into  the 
ream.  As  to  tho  fourth  clause,  prohibiting 
ie  conveying  into  the  stream  of  any  poisonous, 
thy,  noxious,  or  polluting  liquid  proceeding 
ora  any  trading  or  manufacturing  process,  or 
om  any  mine,  no  proceedings  are  to  be  taken, 
cases  where  such  conveyance  was  in  operation 
ifore  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
fill  Parliament  shall  have  authorised  such 
ooeeding  to  be  taken. 

Thus  altered,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  amended, 
ie  Bifi  on1/ m-ects  a barrier  against  any  fresh 
filution ; leavmg  the  aotual  condition  of  the 
vers  unimproved.  Nor  does  it  quite  effect  even 
much  as  this.  As  we  read  it,  if  a manufacturer 
Jr (~®en  \Q  th®  ,habifc  of  conveying  a gallon  of 
nsonons  liquid  into  a river  in  the  course  of  a 
thl  1st  of  January  last;  and  were 
)w,  emboldened  by  tho  result  of  tho  stand  made 
,ainst  legislature  dealing  with  the  case,  to  pour 
^a  million  gallons  in  a week,  or  in  a day,  he 
ouid  not  only  bo  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Act, 
fi  would  be  establishing  a user  in  his  own 


behalf  againBt  any  future  Act.  This  obvious 
source  of  danger  we  hope  will  be  met  by  those 
who  have  oharge  of  the  Bill. 

With  regard  to  the  further  exceptions  it  seems 
useless  now  to  say  much.  We  very  much  regret 
that  the  Government  should  not  feel  justified  in 
adopting  a stronger  policy.  To  pass  the  enact, 
ment  as  it  stands  will,  of  course,  be  a positive 
gain  ; but  it  can  only  be  accepted  as  such  by 
sanitary  reformers,  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  measure  is  only  provisional.  If  that  be 
distinctly  promised,  and  if,  at  the  same  time, 
steps  be  taken  for  collecting  the  results  of  our 
aotual  experience,  and  for  communicating  them 
to  the  public  under  efficient  authority,  we  shall 
be  thankful ; on  the  principle  that  half  a loaf  is 
better  than  no  bread. 

The  important  ninth  clause  of  the  original 
Bill  stands,  unaltered,  as  the  eighth  clause  of  the 
Amended  Bill.  It  is  from  the  principle  admitted 
in  this  clause,  and  from  the  adoption  of  such 
principle  alone,  that  any  rational  expectation  of 
real  improvement  in  our  water  system  is  to  be 
derived.  The  morcellement  of  sanitary  autho- 
rities means  the  negation  of  sanitary  reform. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  MADRAS. 

TriE  Madras  Government  have  just  passed  an 
order  on  Mr.  William  Clark’s  scheme  for  tho 
drainage  of  the  presidential  capital,  intimating 
that  . they  consider  it  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  likely  to  bo  attained,  and 
instructing  the  Accountant-General  to  propose 
the  best  method  for  obtaining  the  requisite 
funds  to  cany  it  into  execution.  Madras  has 
long  had  an  evil  reputation  on  account  of  its 
insanitary  condition,  as  is  shown  by  comparing 
its  death-rate  with  those  of  the  other  Indian 
cities.  In  1871-72  Delhi  headed  the  list  with  a 
mortality  of  41‘3  per  thousand;  then  followed 
Madras,  with  33'4;  while  Bombay  showed  only 
25  0,  and  Calcutta,  23  7 per  thousand.  Matters, 
moreover,  have  been  getting  worse;  for  in 
1873  the  death-rate  of  Madras  was  367,  and 
last  year  it  rose  to  37‘1.  Zymotic  diseases 
are,  also,  unusually  prevalent,  and  are  partly 
traceable  to  the  want  of  proper  sewers. 
From  its  situation  the  city  presents  many 
difficulties  to  the  drainage  engineer.  It  stands 
on  a sandy  plain,  the  lowermost  part  of  the 
city  being  from  only  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  above  mean 
sea-level,  while  the  highest  portions  do  not  rise 
above  24  ft.  above  that  level ; and  water  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  town,  a few  feet  above  or 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  local  rainfall 
is  very  heavy,  averaging  above  50  in.  per  annum, 
and  this  quantity  generally  falls  in  about  three 
months  when,  the  lower  parts  of  the  town  are  apt 
to  be  flooded  by  the  excess  of  storm-water  during 
the  monsoon.  The  total  population  of  Madras 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  397,552,  while  the 
number  which  Mr.  Clark’s  scheme  provides  for 
is  only  317,479.  This  discrepancy  is  occasioned 
by  tho  fact  that  the  excluded  80,000  persons  are 
scattered  over  suburban  districts,  extending  for 
many  miles,  which  are  already  provided°with 
some  sort  of  sanitary  arrangement,  and  to 
inolude  which  would  enormously  increase  the 
cost  of  the  project.  He  also  provides  separate 
plans  for  the  drainage  of  the  city  proper  and  of 
the  old  town  of  St.  Thome. 

Madras  is  at  present  almost  entirely  dependent 
for  its  drainage  on  a system  of  gutters  on  each 
Bide  of  the  streets,  with  outfalls  in  the  sea,  the 
river  Conm,  and  the  cutting  known  as  Cochrane’s 
Canal.  “ These  drains,”  Mr.  Clark  admits, 
“ appear  to  be  carefully  attended  to  by  the 
sanitary  officer  and  his  subordinates ; but  no 
amount  of  attention  can  render  what  are,  in 
most  cases,  stagnant  receptacles  of  filth  other- 
wise than  objectionable,”  and  “objectionable”  is 
a mild  term  to  apply  to  the  exhalations  given  off 
by  these  open  drains  when  the  hot  Indian  sun 
beats  upon  them.  Mr.  Clark  would  leave  these 
drains  to  assist  in  carrying  off  the  storm- water, 
which  he  excludes  from  his  sewers,  as  an  ade- 
quate provision  for  carrying  it  off  would  treble 
the  outlay.  He  limits  his  proposal  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  fluid  filth  proceeding  from  houses 
and  manufactories,  the  subsoil-water  from  those 
localities  where  it  is  found  in  the  soil  near  the 
surface,  and  the  excreta  of  the  population.  The 
removable  fluids  of  Madras  have  been  recently 
greatly  augmented  by  the  new  water-supply, 
which  will  ultimately  yield  20  gallons  daily  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  will  bo  oapable  of 
extension  to  even  40  gallons.  Owing  to  the 
limited  number  of  fountains  and  the  small 
number  of  houses  supplied  direct  from  the 


mains,  the  consumption  is  as  yet  only  7 ga’Ions 
per  head,  and  Mr.  Clark  suggests  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  render  the  water  more  con- 
veniently available  by  the  people.  He  has  based 
his  calculations  on  an  ordinary  consumption  of 
20  gallons  daily  for  each  individual.  As  to 
the  removal  of  the  night-soil  and  excreta,  he 
says,  that  the  quantity  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  house  drainage;  so  whether  it  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  sewers  or  not,  the  cost  of  the 
drainage  will  not  be  in  the  least  affected.  He 
regards  the  water-carriage  system  of  drainage 
as  the  cheapest  where,  as  in  Madras,  water  can 
be  procured  in  abundance  ; and  while  he  recog- 
nises tho  economy  of  sewage  utilisation  prefers 
to  let  richer  towns  conduct  experiments,  and 
confines  his  attention  to  the  collection  of  the 
Bewage  and  its  transport  to  the  sea. 

Mr.  Clark  proposes  to  do  the  work  by  a 
system  of  main  and  outfall  sewers  of  brick  or 
laterite  in  mortar,  plastered  with  cement  inside, 
and  laid  on  concrete,  or  of  concrete  blocks  cast 
to  the  required  shapes ; and  of  subsidiary  stone- 
ware drain -pipes  laid  on  concrete.  The  sewer- 
pipes  will  vary  from  9 in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter, 
and,  being  mostly  below  sea-level,  no  provision 
for  flushing  will  be  necessary.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  cleansing  of  these  pipes  they  will 
be  laid  as  nearly  as  possible  in  straight  lines, 
with  manholes  at  intervals  not  exceeding  300  ft. 
for  the  use  of  scavengers.  Manholes  will 
also  be  provided  at  the  junction  of  one  Btreet 
sewer  with  another.  The  pipe  joints  will  be 
made  with  Portland  cement  for  three  parts  of 
their  oircumference,  the  remaining  fourth  at  the 
top  being  packed  with  tempered  clay,  and 
covered  with  concrete  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  sand,  but  to  permit  small  quantities  of  subsoil 
water  to  percolate  through.  The  sewers  will  be 
ventilated  by  gratings  fixed  on  the  road  surface, 
near  to  tho  manholes,  and  in  connexion  with 
them,  at  distances  of  about  100  ft.  The  total 
population  of  the  drained  area  being  taken  at 
300,000,  the  maximum  quantity  of  house  and 
subsoil  drainage  is  calculated  at  forty-two  gallons 
per  minute  per  thousand  inhabitants  = 12'600 
gallons  per  minute,  and  two  engines  of  35-horse 
power  effective  will,  it  is  believed,  be  sufficient 
to  raise  this  quantity.  A pumping-station  will 
be  built  near  the  centre  of  the  area  to  be 
drained,  and  the  pump  will  be  closed  from  the 
outer  atmosphere,  and  will  cause  no  nuisance. 
The  outlet,  which  like  the  suction-pipe  will  be  of 
cast  iron,  will  be  laid  at  such  a level  as  to  admit 
of  a brick  oulvert,  4 ft.  9 in.  high,  being  laid 
beneath  the  surface,  with  an  inclination  of  5 ft. 
per  mile,  the  total  fall  in  the  culvert  being  10  ft. 
The  town  having  been  passed,  the  sewage  will 
fall  into  an  open  excavation,  carried  through 
market-gardens  and  waste  lands  to  the  sea, 
where  a length  of  200  ft.  of  oval  brick  culvert 
will  be  constructed,  with  a further  length  of 
22  ft.  of  stone  masonry  work,  in  which  will  be 
secured  the  junction  lengths  of  a cast-iron 
4 ft.  6 in.  pipe,  which  will  be  continued  into  the 
sea  at  1 ft.  above  sea-level  for  a distance  of 
100  ft.,  and  supported  on  a screw  pile  jetty.  At 
the  end  of  this  outfall  pipe  will  be  a valve, 
arranged  to  close  by  a float,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  sea-water.  The  market-gardeners 
through  whose  property  the  sewage  will  run  will 
be  encouraged  to  irrigate  their  gardens  with  it, 
and  it  is  hoped  by  Mr.  Clark  that  eventually 
some  capitalist  may  be  found  to  take  up  the 
question  of  utilising  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
available  in  the  enormous  area  of  low  land  near 
to  which  the  channel  passes. 

The  estimate  cost  of  this  scheme  is  234,800?. 
for  the  whole  area  which  it  is  proposed  to  drain, 
and  the  working  expenses  are  calculated  at 
3,700?.  per  annum,  while  the  annual  instalment 
necessary  to  pay  the  principal  in  thirty  years, 
with  interest  at  4£  per  cent.,  will  be  14,415?. 
As  the  Madras  Mail,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  the  foregoing  information,  points  out 
this  charge  will  be  felt  to  press  heavily,  but  it 
and  the  other  local  journals  strongly  advocate 
the  scheme,  and  show  that  the  pecuniary  value 
of  the  lives  lost  and  of  labour  wasted  by  Bickness 
owing  to  unsanitary  causes  which  the  drainage 
should  remedy  is  nearly  ten  times  as  great  as 
the  new  burthen  on  the  ratepayers.  'On  this 
point  Mr.  Clark  himself  says: — “When  it  is 
stated  that  Madras  is  too  poor  a place  to  indulge 
in  the  luxuries  of  drainage  and  water  supply,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  loss  and  sickness  and  death 
are  the  penalties  of  filth,  and  that  they  are  paid 
chiefly  by  the  poor  who  cannot  help  themselves ; 
but  the  rich  do  not  escape,  for  when  surrounded 
by  such  conditions  as  abound  in  this  city 
nature  frequently  exacts  the  penalty  from  all’ 
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rich  and  poor  alike,  who  neglect  or  break  her 
laws.”  There  seems  a possibility  that  Mr.  Clark 
m iy  have  been  deserted  by  his  old  patrons  of 
l he  City  of  Palaces  only  to  find  a new  and  suitable 
sphere  created  for  him  in  the  southern  capital. 
A paragraph  of  the  official  order  says: — “The 
Government  as  well  as  the  municipality  being 
fioancially  and  otherwise  interested  in  the  com- 
plete  development  of  the  water  supply,  which  is 
now  retarded,  owing  as  much  to  want  ot  engineer- 
ing knowledge  and  experience  as  to  lack  of  funds, 
it  would  appear  desirable  that  arrangements 
should  be  entered  into  for  placing  both  the 
water  supply  and  drainage  in  the  hands  of  a 
competent  engineer-in-chief,  Buch  as  Mr.  Clark.” 


THE  DERBYSHIRE  INSTITUTE  OF 
ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  body  commenced 
on  the  6th  inst.  at  Nottingham.  Having  visited 
the  collieries  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  members 
drove  through  the  pretty  villages  of  Linby  and 
Papplewick,  along  Papplewick-lane,  to  Sherwood 
Lodge,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Seely,  where 
they  had  been  invited  to  luncheon,  which  was 
provided  in  a marquee  on  the  lawn. 

On  the  7th  inst.  a meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  in  the  School  of  Art,  Lord  E.  Cavendish 
presiding,  who  said  the  present  meeting  was  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Institute.  It  had  for  one  of  its  objects  the  im- 
provement of  the  working  classes,  and  he  was 
glad  to  see  the  kindly  feeling  now  subsisting 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  he  hoped 
the  Institute  would  be  the  means  of  maintaining 
and  fostering  that  feeling. 

There  were  discussions  on  Mr.  Fowler’s  paper 
on  “ Hydraulic  Apparatus  for  Loading  and  Un- 
loading Pit  Cages”;  on  Mr.  Bainbridge’s  paper 
on  the  “ Application  of  Meohanical  Power  in 
Colliery  Operations”;  and  on  Mr.  H.  Stokes’s 
paper  on  “ Boring  and  BoriDg  Machines.” 

Mr.  G.  H.  Wright  then  read  a paper  on  “The 
Prevention  of  Over-winding  ”;  and 

Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  the  borough  surveyor  of 
Nottingham,  one  on  the  “ Sewerage  Operations 
in  Nottingham,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  said : — 
Nottingham  is  a town  of  about  100,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Trent,  and  of  its  gentle  tributary,  the  Leen. 
The  Trent  has  a watershed  of  4,076  square  miles, 
2,900  of  which  lie  above  the  town.  The  Leen 
is  a small  river,  rising  in  Robin  Hood’s-hills, 
above  Newstead  Abbey,  and  discharging  into  the 
Trent  near  the  Trent  Bridge.  Another  small 
stream  flows  through  the  town  to  the  north  and 
east,  called  the  Beck,  which  rises  in  the  Mapper- 
ley  hills,  and  also  discharges  into  the  Trent  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  debouchure  of 
the  Leen.  As  in  most  other  towns,  the  rivers 
have  been  hitherto  made  the  receptacles  of  the 
aggregated  filth  of  the  community ; and  enormous 
sewers,  necessary  for  the  health  and  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  people,  daily  disgorge  their 
contents  into  the  waters  of  the  Leen  and  theTrent. 
The  daily  increasing  impurity  of  the  Trent  for 
many  years  past,  caused  great  annoyance  to  the 
landowners  and  the  publio  generally,  and  the 
Corporation  was  pressed  to  seek  other  means  of 
disposing  of  their  sewage.  Although  the  borough 
contains  about  100,000  people,  yet  this  does  not 
represent  the  true  size  and  population  of  the 
town.  Nottingham  is  surrounded  by  Bix  populous 
out-districts.  These  districts  have  each  inde- 
pendent governing  bodies,  viz.,  Local  Boards  of 
Health  or  Sewer  Authorities.  Topographically, 
Nottingham  lies  at  the  base  of  the  Leen  Valley, 
and  constantly  receives  all  the  upper  waters  of 
that  basin  ; and  the  Leen  acting  also  as  the  out- 
fall sower  of  the  upper  districts,  the  whole  of 
their  Bewage  passes  through  the  borough  on  its 
way  to  the  Trent.  Application  was  made  to 
Parliament,  and  a Bill  prepared,  which  resulted 
in  the  Nottingham  and  Leen  District  Sewerage 
Act,  1872.  This  measure  provides  for  : — (a)  The 
definition  of  a district  or  watershed  area,  within 
and  over  which  the  powers  of  the  Act  are 
applicable.  ( b ) The  constitution  of  a Board  or 
body  corporate  having  perpetual  succession  and 
a common  seal.  (c)  The  construction  and 
maintenance  of  intercepting  sewerage  works  in 
the  valley  of  the  Leen.  (d)  The  construction 
and  maintenance  of  outfall  sewerage  works,  and 
the  purification  or  utilisation  of  the  sewerage  j 
( e ) The  conservancy  of  the  river  Trent  and  the 
river  Leen,  and  their  several  tributaries.  (/) 
The  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Act  under 
certain  conditions  to  places  outside  the  prescribed 
district.  The  first  operation  of  the  Board  was 


the  construction  of  an  intercepting  sewer  in  the 
valley  of  the  Leen.  Immediately  after  the 
formation  of  the  Board  a detailed  survey  of  the 
Leen  valley  was  made,  and  levels  takeo,  and  the 
lines  of  the  sewer  to  intercept  the  whole  of  the 
sewage  between  Bulwell  and  Nottingham  were 
carefully  determined.  This  sewer  was  com- 
menced near  the  end  of  the  year  1873,  and  is  in 
progress  at  the  present  time,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  work  being  completed.  Tho  total 
length  of  this  Bewer  is  30,837  ft.  6 in.,  or  about 
six  miles.  The  total  fall  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  sewer  is  70  ft.  6 in.,  or  an 
average  of  12  ft.  to  the  mile.  The  discharging 
power  on  the  flattest  gradient,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  itB  length,  viz.,  in  the  mile  between 
Lenton  and  Nottingham,  is  3,097  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  or  27J  million  gallons  per  day.  The  cost 
of  the  work  will  bo  about  35,0001. 


THE  LATE  MR.  J.  E.  DOVE. 

We  record,  with  much  regret,  the  death  on 
the  8th  inst.,  after  a long  and  severe  illness,  of 
Mr.  John  E.  Dove,  who  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  has  been  connected  with  the 
Builder.  Besides  numerous  miscellaneous  con- 
tributions during  that  long  period,  some  curious 
and  erudite  articles,  under  the  signature  of 
“J.  E.  D.,”  will  be  remembered,  treating  of 
signs  and  symbols  and  prehistoric  matters.  Mr. 
Dove  had  been  connected  with  the  press  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  but  though  he  had 
published  Borne  distinct  works,  and  contributed 
to  various  publications,  he  was  bo  retired  in  his 
habitB  that  he  was  but  little  known.  He  was, 
however,  most  assiduous  and  persevering  in  bis 
labours,  and  his  great  integrity  and  courteous 
manner  endeared  him  to  those  who  knew  him. 


TAUNTON  AND  THE 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

In  no  place  since  the  first  show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Oxford  in  1839 
have  the  members  received  a more  effusive  and 
demonstrative  welcome  than  they  have  done  in 
the  present  meeting  at  Taunton.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  streets  are  of  the  most  profuse 
character,  and  have  involved  the  expenditure  of 
much  time,  labour,  and  money.  The  money 
for  the  public  deoorations  has  been  provided 
by  subscription,  but  many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  been  at  great  cost  in  decorating  their 
own  premises.  One  place  of  business  at  the 
corner  of  High-street,  known  as  “The  White 
Hart,”  of  which  the  well-remembered  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manning,  of  unhappy  end,  were  host  and 
hostess,  must  have  cost  the  present  occupier  not 
less  than  1501.  If  it  be  true — and  who  can 
doubt  it  ? — that  a bit  of  red  gives  a lively  appear- 
ance to  anything,  the  streets  of  Taunton  ought 
to  present,  and  they  do  present,  a very  lively 
appearance  indeed,  being  from  the  railway  sta- 
tion  to  the  show-ground  quite  a blaze  of  bunting, 
in  which  red  prevails.  The  public  decorations 
consist  mainly  of  rows  of  Venetian  masts, 
adorned  with  clusters  of  bannerets,  and  mot- 
toes, more  or  less  trite,  and  spiralled  with  box  or 
coloured  calico,  the  lower  portions  surrounded 
by  evergreens.  A wonder,  in  the  mind  of  some 
visitors,  is  as  to  where  such  a large  number  of 
poles,  and  such  a great  quantity  of  box-foliage 
and  bay-branches,  can  have  come  from.  The 
masts  are  connected  by  festoons  of  evergreens  ; 
those  in  Hammet-street — the  approach  to  the 
Bplendid  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene — being 
in  good  taste.  The  decorations  surrounding  and 
about  the  parade,  or  grande  place,  of  the  town 
are  also  profuse. 

A Fine  Art  exposition  in  Taunton  Old  Castle 
was  opened  on  Monday.  We  hope  its  merits  will 
be  appreciated  alike  by  inhabitants  and  visitors. 
The  venerable  historio  building  in  which  the 
exhibition  is  held  is  deserving  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in 
addition  to  the  display  of  bunting,  a number  of 
inhabitants  made  on  Monday  night  an  illumina- 
tion, in  which  the  devices  were  more  brilliant 
than  varied,  stars  being  the  staple  device. 
Reverting  to  the  Society’s  Show,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  successful,  but  the 
weather  during  last  week,  when  the  trials  of 
implements  were  made,  was  generally  very  un- 
favourable, and  a gale  on  Sunday  morning  and 
forenoon  sadly  damaged  the  decorations.  On 
Saturday  the  exhibition  was  partially  opened, 
when  there  was  a comparatively  Blender  attend, 
ance  of  visitors.  On  Monday  it  was  fully  opened 


as  a five-Bhilling  day,  but  the  attendance  fell 
short  of  what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  but  it 
did  not  tempt  intending  visitors,  who  were 
probably  like  Mr.  Gilpin,  on  pleasure  bent,  but 
of  a frugal  mind.  The  admissions  compare  very 
unfavourably  with  those  of  the  last  two  years.  | 
They  were  at  Hull,  first  day,  1,963 ; at  Bedford,  l 
2,581 ; at  Taunton,  831.  The  next  day,  however,  j 
the  weather  having  been  brilliant,  the  attend- 
ance was  considerably  more  than  9,000,  the 
visitors  streaming  in  from  Bristol,  Yeovil, 
Exeter,  and  the  places  surrounding  Taunton, 
by  the  earliest  trains. 

The  exhibition  ground  covers  55  acres  ; tho 
exhibits,  exclusive  of  live  stock,  are  4,214  in 
number ; and  the  central  sheds,  measured  on 
their  ridges,  aggregate  about  six  miles. 


ANCIENT  MEASUREMENTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  a paper  on  “Ancient  Metrology,” 
by  Mr.  F.  R.  Conder,  C.E.,  was  read.  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Conder  indicated  the  confused  and. 
contradictory  Btate  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  Bubject,  and  proceeded  to  establish  an 
absolute  metrical  base,  identifying  the  barley- 
corn, which  the  Hebrew  writers  state  to 
be  the  unit  of  length  and  of  weight  witb 
the  long  measure  barley  - corn  and  with  the 
Troy  grain.  The  grounds  of  identification 
were — (1)  actual  measurement  and  weight  o£ 
full-sized  grains  of  barley  at  time  of  harvest  j 
(2)  determination  of  specific  gravity  according: 
to  statements  made  in  Hebrew  literature ; (3) 
actual  dimensions  of  ancient  Jewish  buildings  mT 
and  actual  weight  of  a Babylonian  talent  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  corresponded  to  Mr. 
Conder’s  determination  of  960,000  Troy  grains 
within  one  per  mille.  The  remarkable  double 
division  of  the  Chaldee  metrical  system,  which 
is  both  decimal  and  duo-decimal,  was  then 
explained,  and  shown  to  apply  to  measures  of 
length,  area,  capacity,  and  weight.  The  origin 
of  the  Troy  ounce,  the  diamond  carat,  the  Spanish 
duoat,  and  other  existing  divisions,  is  traced  tc 
the  early  system  employed  by  the  Phoenician 
traders. 


NEW  WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  LEWES. 

An  era  in  the  hygienic  arrangements  of  the 
town  of  Lewes  was  inaugurated  on  the  9th  inst.  at 
the  Waterworks,  when  the  new  supply  which  the 
oompany  have  obtained  by  their  new  boring  was^ 
ushered  into  the  new  reservoirs  which  store  thd 
water  issued  to  the  town  and  its  suburbs.  Onej( 
of  the  engines  at  the  waterworks  now  throws) 
1,200  gallons  per  minute  into  the  reservoirs  from! 
the  new  well  and  deep  boring  recently  executed!! 
for  the  company  by  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson, :i 
the  engineers.  The  well  is  24  ft.  deep,  lined(| 
with  four  cylinders  6 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and.i 
6 ft.  in  depth,  the  bottom  being  embedded  it; 
brickwork  and  cemented.  Projecting  from  the 
bottom  is  a 1 ft.  3 in.  guide  tube,  which  extends 
downwards  about  6 ft.  below.  This  is  the  boring 
through  the  rock  from  which  the  water  issueBi 
It  is  carried  down  about  120  ft.  below  the  well 
A suotion-tube  is  fixed  into  the  well,  7 in.  it 
diameter,  and  at  the  end  is  a strainer,  12  ini 
by  15  in.,  which  terminates  within  1 ft.  oli 
the  bottom.  This  pipe  is  attached  to  a pumpi 
worked  by  a 20-horse  engine,  whioh  propela* 
water  into  a 10£-in.  pipe,  running  from  the  works 
to  No.  2 reservoir,  near  the  Black  Horse  Inn 
St.  Ann’s.  From  this  point  the  pipe  is  reduced; 
to  6 in.,  and  is  carried  on  to  No.  3 reservoir  oni 
the  hill  above  the  County  Gaol.  In  addition  tc; 
these  two  reservoirs  there  is  another  on  King-1 
stone  Hills,  which  is  supplied  from  a pipe  8 in. 
in  diameter,  joining  the  10-in.  near  the  works! 
Lewes  is  now  supplied  with  water  of  the  purest 
nature.  


Re-opening  of  Shorne  Parish.  Church, r 
Gravesend.  — About  three  years  ago  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  undertook  the 
restoration  of  the  chanoel  of  the  fine  old  church, 
at  Shorne,  which  was  soon  after  proceeded  witb, 
In  the  autumn  of  1873  the  Earl  of  Darnley 
announced  his  intention  of  restoring  the  Randall" 
Chapel,  in  which  he  had  vested  rights ; and  at 
the  same  time  he  obtained  from  his  architect,' 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  of  London,  a design  for  the 
restoration  of  the  body  of  the  church.  Alto-i 
gether  about  3,200Z.  have  been  expended  in! I 
the  work,  which  has  been  carried  out  by  Mri 
Vaughan,  of  Maidstone. 
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HENRI  LABROUSTE,  ARCHITECT. 
French  art  has  sustained  a great  loss  in  the 
leath  of  M.  Henri  Labrouste,  at  Fontainebleau, 
n Thursday,  the  24th  of  June.  It  would  need 
.long  obituary  notice  to  do  full  justice  to  his 
porks,  and  to  his  educational  influence  in  his 
rt;  and  no  doubt  the  Institute  of  France,  the 
locidtd  Centrale  des  Architectes , and  the  Royal 
nstitute  of  British  Architects,  of  all  which 
ocieties  M.  Labrouste  was  a member,  will  not 
ail  to  record  in  their  annals  the  important  place 
diich  this  gifted  and  modest  man  ocoupiod  in  the 
anks  of  his  profession  : our  aim  hero  is  only  to 
ecall  the  prominent  phases  and  incidents  of  a 
mg  and  fully-occupied  career. 

Pierre  Francis  Henri  Labrouste  was  born  at 
'aris  in  1801,  the  youngest  of  several  children, 
ne  of  whom  became  director  of  the  celebrated 
■olldge  Sainte-Barbe,  and  another  was,  like  the 
eceased,  an  architect  of  ability,  and,  though  the 
anior,  survives  him.  After  a good  general 
duoation,  he  entered  the  atelier  of  M.  Vaudoyer, 
an.,  and  subsequently  that  of  M.  Hippolyte 
iebat,  and  studied  architecture  under  these  two 
aspected  masters,  and  at  the  lUcole  Royale  des 
'eaux-Arts,  where  he  was  not  slow  in  realising  a 
rilliant  success.  In  fact,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
e obtained  the  deuxieme  grand  prix  for  a design 
>r  a “ Palais  de  Justice”;  at  twenty-two,  the 
rix  ddpartmental  (at  that  time  bestowed  on  the 
upil  who  could  count  the  greatest  number  of 
lccesses) ; and  lastly  he  obtained  in  1824,  at  the 
ge  of  twenty. three,  the  premier  grand  prix  for 
design  for  a “ Cour  de  Cassation.” 

The  live  years  from  1824  to  1829  were  accord- 
igly  passed  by  Henri  Labrouste  in  travelling 
per  Rome,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  at  the  cost  of  the 
rench  Government ; and  seldom  has  a gift  of 
iis  kind  from  the  public  funds  been  better  om- 
loyed ; for  the  study  which  he  sent  home,  in 
328,  of  his  designs  for  the  restoration  of  the 
emple  and  Basilica  at  Psustum,  comprising  an 
isay  and  twenty-three  sheets  of  drawings,  is 
ie  of  the  most  remarkable  and  Bplendid 
Elections  of  drawings  of  its  class,  and  one 
hich,  it  may  be  added,  may  at  the  present 
ry,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
.ill  be  adduced  as  a model  of  conscientious 
ivestigation. 

When  Labrouste  returned  to  Paris,  M.  Felix 
uban  attached  him  to  his  Btafl’,  as  inspector  of 
mstruction  in  the  “ Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  ” ; 
id  in  1840  he  was  charged, alongwithM.  Visconti, 
ith  the  important  duty  of  superintending  the 
jeoratious  in  connexion  with  the  funeral  cere- 
ony  consecrating  the  return  of  the  remains 
1 the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  to  France.  Labrouste 
splayed  real  talent  in  his  application  of  arobi- 
ictural  design  of  a high  character  to  these 
jeorations,  and  owed  to  this  mainly  the  ribbon 
* the  Legion  of  Honour,  whioh  was  bestowed 
l him  shortly'  afterwards,  in  1841.  In  1848 
) was  again  called  upon  to  undertake  the  deco- 
on of  a funoral  ceremony,  this  time  for  the 
ctims  of  the  insurrections  of  June  of  that 
jar. 

Since  his  return  from  Rome,  however,  he  had 
mself  opened  an  atelier,  where  he  collected 
ime  of  his  future  brethren  in  the  art,  giving  them 
ie  same  insight  into  the  spirit  of  ancient  art 
hich  he  had  acquired  himself,  and  inculcating 
ie  observance  of  the  rigorous  laws  which  con- 
ruction  imposes  upon  architecture  itself  even 
ore  than  on  decoration.  From  the  period  of 
s career  when  Henri  Labrouste  and  his  friends 
uban,  Yaudoyer,  Due,  and  Constant-Dufeux 
irried  on  internecine  war  with  the  tendencies 
the  “ official  ” French  art  of  the  period 
m opposition  most  strenuous  on  the  part  of 
abrouste),  we  may  date  the  formation  of  a 
markable  group  of  artists,  among  whom, 
isides  those  whose  loss  we  have  to  regret 
jassus,  Laval,  and  Sibert),  we  may  count 
M.  Boeswilwald,  Llieureux,  Millet,  Mimey, 
isch,  Darey,  Verdier,  Vandenbergh,  Bouwons, 
son  Dupre,  Simonet,  &c. 

In  1849  and  1850,  Labrouste  was  able  at  last 
i realise  his  dream,  and  to  make,  in  a great 
ailding  of  a superior  class,  the  application  of 
re-and- twenty  years  of  study.  The  Library  of 
te.  Genevieve,  a work  really  remarkable,  and, 
i a sense,  typical,  shows  all  his  genius  as  a 
Jsigner  and  constructor,  and  marks  an  epoch 
. modern  Frenoh  architecture.  Everything, 
eternally  and  internally,  is  praiseworthy  in  that 
’eat  reading-room  and  its  adjuncts,  so  complete 
id  yet  so  simple,  in  which  the  solidity  and 
assive  character  of  the  general  design  are  re- 
jved  by  deooration  graceful  in  character  and 
itirely  in  keeping  throughout.  After  this 


achievement  Labrouste  was  created,  in  1852,  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Being  charged,  on  the  death  of  M.  Visconti, 
with  the  work  connected  with  the  enlargement 
of  the  National  Library,  Henri  Labrouste  left 
his  mark  there  also,  by  the  best-known  and  most 
interesting  of  all  his  works,  we  mean  the  restora- 
tion of  the  portions  adjoining  Rue  Vivienne,  Rue 
Neuve  des  Retits  Champs,  and  Rue  Richelieu,  and 
the  new  reading-room  with  its  vast  magazines 
of  books,  and  its  accessory  departments  of 
service.  It  was  with  these  latter  works  that  he 
was  almost  entirely  ocoupied  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Besides  the  above-named  works,  Labrouste, 
as  “ general  inspector  of  diocesan  edifices,” 
exercised  a most  important  influence  upon  this 
branch  of  architectural  work  and  on  the  edifices, 
ancient  and  modern,  under  this  department.  He 
was  likewise  member  of  the  “ Commission  des 
Monumens  Historiques”;  and  among  the  beau- 
tiful drawings  which  procured  him,  in  the 
“ Exposition  Universelle”  of  1855,  a medal  of  the 
first-class,  we  may  mention  his  studies  of  the 
Tour  de  Montblery,  exhibited  in  1867  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Champ-de-Mars. 

It  was  only  in  1867  that  the  Institute  of 
France  opened  its  doors  to  him ; and  in  1868 
t.he  “ Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ” and 
the  “ Royal  Society  of  Portuguese  Architects  ” 
both  elected  him  an  honorary  and  corresponding 
member.  He  was,  besides,  member  of  the 
“ Commission  des  Beaux-Arts  de  Ville  de  Paris  ” 
and  honorary  member  of  the  “ Societe  Libre 
des  Beaux-Arts,”  and  of  the  “ Societe  des  Archi- 
tectes de  Lille  etde  Clermont-Ferrand.” 

As  to  the  “ SocicttS  Centrale  des  Architeotes,” 
Henri  Labrouste  was,  in  1841,  concerned  in  its 
formation  (and  indeed  designed  its  remarkable 
medal  of  membership),  and  was  successively 
member  of  its  council,  secretary  of  important 
committees,  then  vice-president,  and  was  elected 
president  in  1873.  It  was  in  that  capacity  that 
he  presided  in  1874  and  1875  over  the  second 
and  third  sessions  of  the  Congress  of  French 
Architects  ; and  our  readers  will  have  seen  in 
the  Builder  of  the  19th  and  26th  of  June  (pp.  544, 
564,  ante),  how  he  gave  on  that  occasion  evidence 
of  his  devotion  to  his  art,  while  his  name  formed 
the  best  rallying-point  round  which  the  architects 
of  France  could  group  themselves. 

Baris.  Cn.  L. 


DWELLINGS  OF  WORKPEOPLE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  Philadelphia  the  dwellings  of  the  industrial 
classes  are  of  brick,  and  are  distinct  houses,  in 
regular  “ blocks.”  The  greater  number  are 
built  14  ft.  wide,  and  two  stories  high,  on  lots 
averaging  50  ft.  in  depth  ; the  house  containing 
four  complete  rooms,  with  usually  a bath-room 
in  addition,  projecting  back  from  the  second 
floor,  and  a covered  porch  beneath  ; as  both  these 
can  be  used  in  case  of  need,  the  one  for  a sleep- 
ing-room, and  the  other  for  an  outer  room  or 
summer  kitohen,  the  house  may  easily  be  con- 
verted by  its  occupants  into  a six-roomed  dwel- 
ling. The  height  of  the  cellar  is  8 ft.,  2 ft.  of 
which  are  above  the  level  of  the  pavement ; the 
ground  floor,  or  first  story  as  it  is  called,  is  9 ft., 
and  the  second  story  7 ft.,  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
The  rooms  are  15  ft.  each  in  depth,  and  the 
entranoe-hall  is  3 ft.  wide,  tho  staircase  rising  at 
the  rear  to  the  second  floor. 

The  cost  of  houses  of  this  class  is  300Z.  to  400Z. 
each,  for  a title  in  fee ; and  they  can  be  pur- 
chased by  making  a small  cash  payment,  say  one- 
fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  cost,  with 
mortgage  or  other  security,  for  so  much  more  as 
shall  make  up  one-half  the  value,  the  other  half 
being  left  at  a permanent  rent  of  6 per  cent,  per 
annum,  called  a “ ground-rent.”  This  ground- 
rent  may  vary  in  amount,  as  it  represents  the 
cost  of  the  land  built  upon,  but  it  is  generally 
about  half  the  cost  of  the  whole  property.  The 
interest  is  always  tho  legal  rate  6 per  cent.  Thus 
a mechanic  with  501.  to  100Z.  cash  can  always 
purchase  a roomy,  well-ventilated,  and  very  com- 
fortable house,  arranging  for  the  payment  of  the 
balanoe  of  the  consideration-money  in  easy  instal- 
ments, and  obtain  the  title  in  fee  subject  only  to 
the  ground-rent  referred  to.  The  house  may  be 
rented  at  2Z.  10s.  per  month  for  the  cheapest, 
2Z.  I63.  for  others,  and  from  3Z.  to  3Z.  10s.  for  the 
very  best.  Great  numbers  of  this  description  of 
two-story  dwellings  have  been  erected  in  Phila- 
delphia within  the  past  fifteen  years.  All  are 
neatly  built,  pleasant,  and  attractive,  many 
having  dressings  and  door-steps  of  white  marble. 


They  constitute  a striking  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  newer  districts  of  the  city. 

Another  class  of  two-story  brick  houses  is 
largely  built  as  residences  for  craftsmen,  differ- 
ing only  in  having  six  full  rooms,  three  on  eaoh 
floor,  and  in  giving  a better  finish  to  the  whole, 
adding  heating,  furnace,  gas,  &o.  These  are 
valued  at  4O0Z.  to  700Z.,  each  according  to  loca- 
tion, and  may  be  purchased  in  the  same  way  as 
the  others,  half  cash,  and  half  on  ground-rent. 
They  rent  at  4Z.  per  month  on  the  average.  All 
have  bath-rooms,  and  are  supplied  with  gas 
fixtures.  The  more  costly  are  16  ft.  in  front,  and 
40  ft.  to  44  ft.  deep.  All  these  two-story  houses 
front  on  regular  streets,  the  length  of  the  square 
being  400  ft.  to  500  ft.,  the  streets  30  ft.  to  50  ft. 
wide,  and  at  the  rear  all  open  into  alleys  from 
4 ft.  to  6 ft.  in  width. 

Three-story  brick  houses  are  also  largely 
oocupied  by  mechanics  and  working  men  in 
Philadelphia.  These  dwellings  are  similar  to 
the  best  class  of  two-story  houses,  with  an  addi- 
tional story  and  larger  lots.  They  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  same  manner  as  the  smaller  houses, 
and  rent  from  4Z.  to  71.  per  month,  according  to 
the  amount  of  interior  conveniences. 

The  records  of  building  in  the  city  show  that 
from  1855  to  1871  upwards  of  20,000  houses 
such  as  we  have  described  have  been  ereoted,  of 
whioh  18,000  are  occupied  by  mechanics,  or 
other  people  at  wages,  with  an  average  of  Bix 
and  a half  persons  to  eaoh  house,  or  a total  of 
117,000  people  so  housed.  It  may  be  stated 
generally  that  one-half  the  industrial  classes 
occupy  separate  houses,  the  other  half  being  in 
houses  of  an  older  style,  and  with  more  than  one 
family,  or  with  rooms  occupied  by  lodgers. 

The  coloured  population  ocoupy  the  oldest  and 
poorest  dwellings.  They  let  rooms,  and  crowd 
lodgers  into  them.  Irish  labourers  do  bo  to  some 
extent,  also  the  Germans  of  the  poorer  class. 

The  builders  of  the  houses  named  state  that 
two-thirds  have  been  sold  to  their  occupants, — a 
fact  which  speaks  highly  for  the  thrift  and 
industry  of  the  Philadelphian  workpeople. 

Lodgings  are  let  at  an  average  of  80s.  per 
month  for  one  room,  and  of  2Z.  4s.  to  2Z.  18s.  pel- 
month  for  two  rooms.  The  houses  in  the  oldor 
sections  of  the  city,  so  occupied,  and  in  whioh 
lodgings  are  let,  are  generally  clean  and  comfort- 
able. They  present  no  evidence  of  extreme 
distross,  the  ocoupants  appearing  to  have  some 
certain  means  of  living. 

In  a few  interior  oities,  such  as  Reading, 
Lancaster,  Harrisburgb,  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  &c., 
there  are  many  comfortable  houses  of  brick 
similar  to  those  above  described)  but  generally 
in  the  smaller  towns  they  are  built  of  wood,  a 
few  being  of  stone.  The  prices  paid  for  these 
houseB  are  about  one-half  the  price  of  those  in 
Philadelphia.  Rents  are  also  about  one-half,  or 
37s.  per  month,  for  a decent  two-story  house  of 
four  or  six  rooms.  In  the  summer,  the  comfort 
of  the  lodgings  and  houses  of  workpeople  in  the 
country  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  in  the 
city  ; but  in  winter  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  often  suffer  need- 
lessly from  badly-protected  houses.  The  advan- 
tage of  a garden  is  usually  obtainable  in  the 
country,  and  smaller  towns,  but  it  is  neglected 
to  a great  extent,  not  half  the  number  availing 
themselves  of  it.  In  the  city  a garden  is  rarely 
or  never  available. 

The  hours  of  labour  in  tho  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  and,  indeed,  generally  thoughout 
the  State,  are  ten  hours  a day.  Extra  work 
beyond  that  period  receives  extra  compensation. 

As  regards  the  purchaso-power  of  money,  it  is 
75  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Great  Britain ; that  is 
to  say,  1Z.  in  England  is  equal  to  1Z.  14s.  in 
Philadelphia.  Ic  would  seem,  taking  as  a basis 
the  living  of  a carpenter,  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren, that  a respectable  Philadelphian  mechanic 
comfortably  subsists  on  2Z.  13s.  3d.  per  week, 
whereas  a British  mechanic  of  similar  grade  would 
not  spend  more  than  1Z.  11s.  lOd.  per  week  with 
equal  family,  showing  a difference  in  favour  of 
the  British  mechanic  of  nearly  70  per  cent. 
What,  then,  is  the  difference  in  wages  ? The 
Philadelphian  mechanic  earns  3Z.  6s.  7d.  per 
week;  the  British  mechanic,  1Z.  16s.  to  2Z.  2s. ; 
thus  showing  a difference  of  about  60  per  cent, 
in  favour  of  the  wages  of  the  former.  Deduct- 
ing the  cost  of  living  fx-om  the  wages  of  each 
mechanic,  the  Philadelphian  mechanic  is  8s.  per 
week  better  off  than  the  other.  If  the  British 
workman  could  save  a similar  amount,  he  would 
be  70  per  cent,  better  off  than  the  Philadelphian, 
the  purchase-power  of  money  being  to  that 
extent  in  favour  of  England. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PAPER-HANGINGS.* 

Previous  writers  on  the  history  of  paper- 
hangings  do  not  seem  to  have  searched  the  list 
of  patents  granted  to  inventors  in  this  country 
since  the  year  1617.  The  information  derived 
from  these  reoords  has  thrown  considerable 
light  on  the  subject,  and  has  afforded  the  earliest 
allusion  to  them  that  I have  discovered.  The 
introduction  of  paper-hangings  appears  to  have 
been  foreshadowed  by  the  invention  of  George 
Tomlyn,  in  1662,  when  he  obtained  the  following 
patent : — “ A newe  way  to  text  and  florish 
Yeloms  and  Parchments  with  our  name,  pour- 
trachure,  imperial  armes,  badges,  and  other 
ornaments,  by  printing  the  same  with  a rolling 
printing  presse  and  engraved  plates  to  the 
greate  benefitt  of  our  subjects,  for  that  as  good 
worke  otherwise  wrought  cannott  well  be 
afforded  for  tenn  tymes  the  price,  the  worke 
being  likewise  very  neate  and  of  good  orna- 
ment to  our  letters  patent  and  other  exempli- 
cacions.”  Whatever  the  pi'ecise  object  of  this 
invention,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a kind  of 
printing  which  approached  the  manufacture  of 
paper  for  hanging  upon  walls.  In  the  year 
1692, — thirty  years  afterwards, — the  first  patent 
for  paper-hangings  was  obtained  by  William 
Bayly,  and  it  is,  without  exception,  the  earliest 
notice  that  I have  been  able  to  find  regarding 
this  inexpensive  and  convenient  form  of  decora- 
tion : — 

“ William  and  Mary,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c., 
and  all  to  whome  these  presents  shall  come, 
greeting.  Whereas  William  Bayly  hath,  by  his 
humble  peticon  represented  vnto  vs,  that  he  hath 
by  his  industry,  and  his  great  expence,  found 
out  and  invented,  ‘ A new  Art  or  invention  for 
Printing  all  sorts  of  Paper  of  all  sorts  of  figures 
and  colours  whatsoever,  with  severall  engines 
made  of  Brasseand  such  other  like  Mettals,  with 
Fire,  without  any  paint  or  staine,  which  will  be 
usefull  for  Hanging  of  Rooms,  and  such  like  vses,’ 
and  that  the  said  invention  hath  not  been  here- 
tofore knowne  or  practised  by  any  of  our  subjects, 
and  hath  humbly  prayed  vs  to  grant  him  onr 
Letters  Patents  for  the  sole  vse  thereof.” 

The  date  of  this  patent  seems  to  fix  the  exact 
time  when  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings 
began  in  England.  Such  is  clearly  expressed  in 
the  document,  and  there  is  no  previous  informa- 
tion of  such  paper-decorations  being  in  use.  It 
has  been  already  shown  that  the  manufacture  of 
plain  paper  had  just  commenced,  so  it  may  bo 
assumed  that  the  use  of  paper-hangings  began 
immediately  after  it  was  possible  to  obtain  paper 
for  the  purpose.  The  precise  mode  in  which 
Bayly  printed  his  paper-hangings  is  not  very 
clear,  though  it  must  have  been  sufficiently  near 
to  the  present  block-printing  as  not  to  have  ren- 
dered another  patent  necessary.  The  earliest 
attempts  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  imitation 
of  the  tapestry,  velvet,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton 
hangings  then  in  fashion,  and  they  were  naturally 
called  paper-hangings.  It  seems  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  they  came  into  frequent  nse 
Boon  after  they  were  introduced ; though  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  demand  for  such  a cheap 
form  of  decoration  rapidly  increased  with  the 
production  of  suitable  paper;  for  in  the  year 
1712,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  manufac- 
ture attracted  tbe  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  a duty  was  imposed, — just  twenty  years  after 
the  invention  of  Bayly.  The  following  i3  a copy 
of  the  Act : — “ And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  That 
for  and  upon  all  Paper  which,  at  any  Time  or 
Times  during  the  Term  last  mentioned,  Bhall  be 
printed,  painted,  or  stained  in  Great  Britain,  to 
serve  for  Hangings  and  other  Uses,  there  shall 
be  answered  and  paid  to  Her  Majesty  (over  and 
above  the  Duties  payable  for  suoh  paper  before 
printing,  painting,  or  staining  thereof)  the  sum 
of  one  penny  for  every  Yard  square,  and  after 
that  rate  for  a greater  or  lesser  Quantity, 
to  be  paid  by  such  person  or  persons  as  shall 
print,  paint,  or  stain  the  same.”  This  duty  was 
distinguished  by  being  a second  charge  upon  an 
article  highly  taxed  in  its  plain  and  simple  state. 
The  duty  on  all  kinds  of  plain  paper  was  also 
imposed  under  the  same  Act,  before  which  there 
was  no  restriction  on  it.  However,  only  two 
years  afterwards  a general  increase  of  the  paper 
duties  took  place,  when  that  on  printed,  painted, 
or  stained  paper  had  an  additional  duty  of  one 
halfpenny  for  every  square  yard  imposed  on  it. 
The  words  of  the  Act  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
one  quoted,  with  the  exception  of  the  alteration 
of  the  amount  of  the  duty.  In  a piece  of  paper- 

* From  a paper  by  Mr.  George  H.  Morton.  Read  at 
a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  Since 
published  in  exteneo  at  122,  London-road,  Liverpool. 
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hangings  there  were  from  1 6 to  24  sheets,  and  these 
altogether  contained  eight  square  yards,  the  duty 
upon  which,  at  l£d.  per  square  yard,  amounted 
to  Is.  per  piece,  with  an  extra  charge  (probably 

5 per  cent.)  in  addition,  and  no  change  was  ever 
made  after  the  second  impost  in  1714.  The  duty 
was  usually  supposed  to  be  lfd.  per  square  yard 
on  the  paper  actually  printed,  and  not  on  the 
whole  of  the  paper,  including  margins  and  joints. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  mere  popular  Dotion, 
and  the  duty  amounts  to  the  same  within  a 
fraction  by  either  mode  of  calculation.  In  the 
year  1715  an  Act  was  passed  to  render  the 
collection  of  duty  on  Btained  paper  more  effectual, 
and  each  sheet  had  to  receive  a Government 
stamp.  There  seems  to  have  been  a difficulty  in 
collecting  the  duty,  for  in  1792  there  was  another 
“ Act  for  more  effectually  securing  the  Duties  of 
Stained  Paper  for  Hangings.”  Paper-stainers 
had  to  procure  an  annual  licence,  which  cost  4/., 
that  paid  by  paper  manufacturers  being  41.  4s. 
In  1836  the  number  of  licences  was  150,  and 
produced  the  sum  of  600/. 

Paperhangings  imported  from  China  are  said 
to  have  been  frequently  used  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
these  Chinese  paperhangings  originated  the  idea 
of  the  manufacture  in  England,  and  that  the  art 
had  been  long  pratised  in  China ; but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  they  did  more  than 
give  an  impulse  to  the  use  of  suoh  hangings. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  paperhangings  are  occa- 
sionally brought  home  at  the  present  time.  They 
are,  probably,  partly  printed  and  afterwards 
finished  by  hand.  From  1712  a long  period 
ensued  during  which  I have  not  discovered  any 
notice  of  paperhangings.  Doubtless  the  duty 
weighed  heavily  on  the  trade,  though  such  pro- 
gress had  been  made  during  the  interval  that  it 
had  attained  the  perfection  of  a settled  branch 
of  industry.  In  the  year  1724  Robert  Redrich 

6 Thomas  Jones  took  out  a patent  “ for  making, 
marbling,  veining,  spotting,  staining,  clouding, 
and  damasking  any  linen,  silks,  canvass,  paper, 
and  leather  ” ; but  it  may  have  had  little  or  no 
connexion  with  the  trade.  In  1746  the  blocks  used 
for  printing  paperhangings  were  very  long, — some 
more  than  two  yards, — and  were  made  of  light 
material,  so  that  they  could  be  easily  handled ; 
but  it  was  60on  found  necessary  to  construct  them 
in  a more  substantial  manner  when  they  were 
heavier,  and  had  to  be  much  shorter.  The  pat- 
terns produced  at  that  time  are  said  to  have  been 
principally  geometrical  designs.  In  1753  Edward 
Deighton  obtained  a patent  for  “ An  entire  new 
method  of  manufacturing  Paper  for  Hanging  and 
Ornamenting  of  Rooms,  and  other  purposes,  and 
that  the  same  will  be  of  great  use  and  benefit  to 
the  publiok.”  This  method  consisted  of  etched 
or  engraved  plates  of  metal.  The  design  was 
impressed  on  paper  under  a rolling-mill,  and 
then  painted  or  coloured  by  hand,  with  pencils 
“ called  camell-hair  pencils.”  Deighton  used 
gold-Bize  in  gilding  his  designs. 

About  the  same  time,  1754,  a manufacturer  of 
paperhangings  at  Battersea,  named  Jackson, 
published  a work  on  the  invention  of  printing  in 
chiaro  oscuro,  an  imitation  of  stucco  and  bas-> 
relievos,  and  its  application  to  his  business,  with 
illustrations.  He  produced  Classical  subjects 
and  landscapes  with  such  decorative  borders, 
feBtoons,  and  flowers,  as  to  cover  the  wall  with  a 
general  design.  Possibly  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  these  varieties  of  ornament.  From 
Jackson’s  account  it  is  evident  that  paperhang- 
ings were  then  in  general  use;  though  they 
were,  doubtless,  rather  expensive,  and  used  prin- 
cipally in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  places 
of  publio  resort.  He  says  that  “ The  person 
who  cannot  purohase  the  statues  themselves 
may  have  these  prints  in  their  places,  and  thus 
effectually  show  his  taste.  ’Tis  tho  choice  and 
not  the  price  which  discovers  the  true  taste  of 
the  possessor ; and  thus  the  Apollo  Belvedere, 
the  Medicean  Venus,  or  the  Dying  Gladiator,  may 
be  disposed  of  in  niohes,  so  surrounded  with  a 
mosaic  work  in  imitation  of  frames,  or  with 
festoons  and  garlandB  of  flowers,  with  great  taste 
and  elegance ; or,  if  preferred,  landscapes  after 
the  most  famous  masters,  may  be  introduced 
into  the  paper.”  Whether  Jackson  prevailed  on 
many  persons  to  show  their  taste  by  purchasing 
his  statuary,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. At  this  period  English  paper-hangings  are 
said  to  have  been  much  superior  to  those  of  the 
French,  both  with  regard  to  execution  and  beauty 
of  design. 

In  an  old  work  entitled  “ The  Handmaid  of  the 
Arts,”  printed  for  J.  Nourse  in  1764,  there  is  a 
very  minute  description  of  the  manufacture  of 
paper-hangings,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
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trade  must  have  flourished  for  a longperiod.  I 
states  that  “ there  are  three  methods  by  whiol 
paper-hangings  are  painted  ; the  first  by  printinf 
on  the  colours,  the  second  by  using  the  stencil 
and  the  third  by  laying  them  on  with  a penoil 
as  in  other  kinds  of  painting.”  Each  of  the  threi 
processes  is  minutely  described;  and  the  mode  o 
printing  by  block-work  so  nearly  resemblei 
that  of  the  present  time,  as  evidently  to  be  tht 
result  of  long  experience  in  the  trade.  Thi 
method  of  stencilling  is  minutely  shown,  “ th( 
pattern  being  formed  of  a piece  of  leather  or  oil 
cloth,  in  which  the  design  was  cut.  This,  oi 
being  spread  out  on  the  paper  and  rubbed  ove 
with  colour  by  means  of  a brush,  coloured  tbi 
parts  of  the  leather  or  cloth  that  had  been  cu 
away.”  Stencilling  was  considered  “ to  b 
cheaper  than  printing  with  blocks,  but  the  worl 
was  not  so  perfect,  or  free  from  blemishes  as  tb 
former  method.”  The  author  Bays,  that  “ pen 
cilling  is  only  used  in  minute  work,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  filling  up  outlines,  and  embellishing  i 
design  with  details  requiring  oxactitude,  free 
dom,  and  variety  of  outline.”  Paper-hanging 
finished  by  this  process  are  eaid  to  have  beei 
very  effective,  and  were  probably  equal  to  th 
work  produced  by  block-work  at  the  presen 
time. 

In  the  same  old  work  is  an  account  of  ai 
" embossed  sort  called  flock  paper,  cliopt-cloth 
which  is  of  very  late  invention  and  is  a great  im 
provement  of  the  manufacture  of  paper-hangings 
both  with  regard  to  beauty  and  durableness.' 
The  author  mentions  “ imitations  of  velvei 
damask,  brocades,  chintz,  and  other  Buch  silk 
and  stuffs  as  are  employed  for  hanging  rooms,1 
thus  incidentally  describing  the  modes  of  deco 
rating  then  practised,  and  which  paper-hanging 
had  not  up  to  that  period  altogether  displaced 
The  reference  to  “ brocades  ” possibly  confirm 
the  use  of  gold,  and  perhaps  silver,  for  th 
meaning  of  J the  word  in  “Bailey’s  Dictionary,1 
1722,  is  “cloth  wrought  with  gold  and  silver, 
though  it  has  not  such  a limited  significatio 
now.  Allnsion  is  also  made  to  paper-hanging 
with  varnished  grounds,  and  various  dotails  con 
nected  with  the  trade. 

I have  been  informed  by  Joseph  Pearson,  c 
Whitehaven,  that  his  employer  had  a large  piee 
of  paper,  torn  from  a wall  in  an  old  mansion  i 
that  neighbourhood,  when  under  repairs  am 
alterations,  about  1786,  which  was  supposed  b 
the  owner  to  have  been  on  the  wall  about  twj 
hundred  years.  He  says,  “ I recollect  examininj| 
this,  and  it  appeared  almost  as  thick  as  cards 
board.  Ic  had  been  put  on  the  wall  in  sheets 
and  a thick  dark  substance  like  varnish  had  been 
used,  instead  of  paste.  It  was  very  rudely  don; 
in  pattern  (like  piece  enclosed)  ; and  Btalks  am 
branches,  some  of  the  leaves,  and  part  of  floweri 
in  bouquets  had  been  stencilled,  but  all  wer 
finished  by  hand.” 

“ There  were  three  or  four  Welsh  regiments  cj 
militia  quartered  in  Whitehaven  between  179 
and  1796,  and  with  one  (Montgomeryshire)  wa; 
a trumpter,  Edward  Humphries,  a stencilleil 
who  married  and  remained  in  Whitehaven,  when 
he  practised  bis  trade,  which  had  been  in  hi 
family  for  three  or  four  generations.  Man 
of  the  patterns  were  cut  in  thin  sheets  of  meta 
like  zinc,  and  others  in  brass.  The  plates  wer 
slightly  heated  each  time  before  they  wer 
placed  upon  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  size-colour 
from  clogging.”  This  proves  that  stencilling  wa 
a regular  trade  in  this  country  a century  ago.  • 

In  1786  Sherringham,  of  London,  is  said  ti 
have  been  the  Wedgwood  of  paper-stainerr: 
He  was  a man  of  considerable  taste,  and  hal 
travelled  on  the  Continent.  By  employing  ;d 
number  of  artists  of  first-rate  ability,  includin  i 
two  Italians,  Rosetti  and  Leuis,  who  were  0'i 
some  repute  at  the  time,  he  was  enabled  to  irl( 
fuse  into  the  art  a style  and  beauty  before  ur 
equalled. 

In  the  year  1792  Antony  G.  Eokhardt  took  otri 
a patent  for  laying  coats  of  composition  or  pain  i 
on  paper  and  other  materials,  for  receiving  im 
pressions  of  engraved  copper  plates ; and  iifl 
1793  Francis  F.  Eckhardt  another  patent  style  i. 
an  “Invention  and  Method  of  preparing  an< 
printing  Paper  in  different  patterns,  and  1 1 
silver  it  over  with  fine  silver  leaves,  so  as  fcl 
resemble  damask,  lace,  and  various  silk  stuffi 
to  be  used  for  hangings  and  other  furniture  fc 
rooms.”  The  silver  was  described  as  laid  oi 
with  gold-size  as  at  present.  Gold  is  not  men  i 
tioned,  though  it  must  have  been  used,  and  it  i 
mentioned  in  another  patent  taken  out  b . 
Eckhardt  the  following  year ; probably  th 
former  patent  is  tho  first  use  of  silver. 

The  so-called  gold  used  for  paper-hangingij 
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was  the  invention  of  John  Hantsch,  of  Nurem- 

berg, who  died  in  1670,  and  it  is  a preparation  of 
tin.  Other  metals  treated  in  a similar  manner 
produce  various  metallic  colours.  Though  the 
use  of  this  substitute,  bronze,  for  gold,  is  not 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  paper-hangings, 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
gold  supposed  to  have  been  in  use.  A similar 
substance  iu  the  condition  of  leaf,  which  is  au 
amalgam  of  tin  and  copper,  was  probably  also 
used.  It  produces  a much  more  brilliant  effect, 
though  it  is  not  more  durable. 

In  the  same  year  (1793)  Eckhardt  obtained 
a patent  for  preparing  linen  or  cotton-cloth  with 
stiffening,  starcli  being  used  ; afterwards  print- 
ing and  ornamenting  it  with  gold  and  silver; 
afad,  finally,  varnishing,  so  that  it  could  bo 
washed.  He  says  it  was  “to  be  used  for  hang, 
ings  and  other  furniture  of  rooms.”  This  patent 
proves  that  gold  (that  is,  a substitute  for  it) 
was  used  at  the  time,  and  it  shows  that  paper 
had  not  altogether  taken  the  place  of  other 
materials.  Eckhardt’s  establishment  must  have 
been  a large  concern,  for  artists  of  considerable 
talent, — Boileau,  Fouglet,  Joinot,  and  Jones, — 
were  x'etained  for  finishing  the  designs  by  hand, 
while  more  than  fifty  young  girls  completed  the 
less  important  parts.  Iu  1796,  John  Gregory 
Hancock  obtained  a patent  for  “A  new  manu- 
facture, videlicet,  paper  ornamented  by  em- 
bossing and  enchasing”  ; but  the  first  patent  for 
embossing  paper  as  now  practised  was  obtained 
by  Thomas  Cobb  in  1829. 

The  heavy  duty  which  was  imposed  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper-hangings,  immediately 
after  they  came  into  use,  was  a great  burden 
upon  the  trade,  and  at  tho  beginning  it  must 
have  yielded  a very  small  amount.  In  spite, 
however,  of  this  restriction,  the  trade  gradually 
progressed,  as  the  following  returns  of  duty  paid 
oy  paper-stainers  will  show  : — 

Dutj*  paid  by  paper-stainers, 

In  1770  was £13,212  8 11 


In  1780 
In  1790 
In  1800 
In  1810 
In  1820 
In  1830 
In  1833 
In  1834f 


11,955  4 
19,204  18 
24,811  8 
32,228  18 
34,246  6 
44,835  4 
53,986  6 
63,795  16 


besides  the  duty  on  the  plaiu  paper  of  3d.  per  lb. 

From  the  descriptions  handed  down  respecting 
he  manufacture  of  block  or  hand-made  paper- 
langings  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it 
ippears  that  the  process  very  nearly  resembled 
hat  of  the  present  time.  There  have  been  im- 
irovements  gradually  introduced  by  the  experi- 
mce  of  manufacturers,  which  have  resulted  in 
^ringing  the  printing  process  to  the  great  per- 
fection it  has  now  attained ; although,  in  the 
ibsence  of  almost  any  vostige  of  specimens  of 
he  old  manufacture,  there  is  a risk  of  supposing 
he  advance  to  be  greater  than  it  really  is.  A 
tundred  years  ago,  when  paper-hangings  of  the 
ngheBt  class  were  finished  by  hand,  tho  work, 
nauship  must  have  been  of  a suporior  character ; 
hough  probably  few  of  the  designs  would  meet 
pith  approval  now. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  paper-hangings  that 
lave  attracted  attention  are  those  hung  on  some 
4 the  picture-galleries  at  Hampton  Court  Palace, 
n a paper  “ On  Paper-hangings”  read  before 
he  Decorative  Art  Society,  by  Charles  Cowtan, 
nd  published  in  their  “Proceedings”  for  1844, 
-nd  also  in  the  Builder , vol.  ii.,  the  author,  after 
eferring  to  the  invention  of  flock  by  Jerome 
ianyer,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  which  he 
eems  to  associate  with  flock  paper-hangings, 
tates  that  “ at  Hampton  Court  specimens  of  the 
arly  productions  may  still  be  seen,  mostly 
ainted  over  in  distemper,  but  the  patterns  can 
e distinctly  seen.”  During  a visit  to  the  palace, 
found  on  King  William  III.’ a bedroom,  a large 
ook  pattern  of  a conventional  design,  on  a 
almon-coloured  ground.  The  pattern  is  about 

ft.  in  length,  and  is  complete  upon  each 
readth  of  paper,  so  that  no  matching  at  the 
dge  was  required.  On  the  king’s  dressing  and 
'riting  rooms,  there  is  a Bcroll  pattern,  which 
oes  extend  from  one  breadth  to  another,  and 
be  paper  has  been  coloured  over  so  as  to  resemble 
ainted  flock.  Another  apartment,  Queen  Mary’s 
loset,  is  hung  with  a smaller  scroll  of  flock,  on 
orimsou-embossed  ground,  which  is  very  much 
ided.  Of  these  paper-hangings,  the  pattern  on 
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the  king’s  bedroom  is  the  most  remarkable  ; but 

they  all  closely  resemble  the  designs  that  were 
common  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  breadths 
are  all  composed  of  a single  piece,  not  of  small 
sheets  fastened  together.  As  paper  of  that 
length  could  not  be  made  before  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  was  not  in  use  much 
before  1830,  they  cannot  be  very  old. 

In  order  to  ascertain  if  any  information  could 
be  obtained  from  the  authorities  at  Hampton 
Court,  I wrote  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  her 
Majesty’s  Works  respecting  these  paperhaugings, 
and  was  informed  that  the  Board  of  Works  were 
unable  to  furnish  any  reliable  information  upon 
the  subject.  During  a recent  visit  I found  no 
person  now  connected  with  the  palace  who 
remembers  the  rooms  being  papered,  and  no 
record  has  been  preserved  on  the  subject ; but 
it  is  improbable  their  age  can  much  exceed  fifty 
years.  They  are  evidently  of  English  manu- 
facture. 

Fifty  years  ago,  paper-hangings  had  to  be  made 
of  a number  of  sheets  of  paper,  usually  23  in.  by 
28  in.,  fastened  together  so  as  to  form  the 
required  length  of  12  yards.  Iu  1799  a French 
operative,  Louis  Robert,  made  the  first  attempt 
to  produce  paper  in  an  endless  length,  and  was 
suoceBsful  with  a small  model  machine.  The  in- 
vention was  purchased  by  Leger  Didot,  and  a rela- 
tion of  his  in  England,  John  Gamble,  obtained 
patents  for  it  in  1801  and  1803,  “for  making  paper 
without  seam  or  joining  from  lft.  to  12  ft.  in  width, 
and  from  1 ft.  to  45  ft.  and  upwards  in  length  ; ” 
and  in  1805  Joseph  Bramah  obtained  a patent  ‘ for 
making  paper  in  endless  sheets.’  ” This  great 
improvement  was  tho  result  of  the  continuous 
efforts  of  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  of  London,  who 
spent  60,000i.,  without  reaping  any  benefit,  in 
perfecting  the  Fapermaking  Machine,  beforo 
which  all  paper  was  made  by  hand.  No  imme- 
diate advantage  to  paper-stainers  was  derived 
from  the  invention  for  many  years,  and  it  was 
not  till  1830,  or  thereabouts,  that  thoy  were  able 
to  use  the  plain  paper  in  a continuous  length. 
It  could  have  been  obtained,  but  the  Excise 
would  not  allow  it.  Each  of  the  sheets  com- 
posing the  length  of  paper  had  to  receive  the 
Government  stamp,  and  this  probably  caused 
the  objection  to  any  change  or  improvement 
being  made.  In  the  “ Report  of  the  Commis 
sioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Exoise  Establish- 
ment,” dated  30th  June,  1835,  there  is  a large 
amount  of  evidonoe  showing  how  the  manufac- 
turers were  hampered,  and  the  Government  is 
recommended  to  abolish  the  duty  on  stained 
paper.  A partner  of  the  firm  of  Williams, 
Cooper,  & Co.,  Btated  that  his  house  had  made 
application  for  three  successive  years  to  have 
the  paper  made  in  lengths  of  12  yards,  instead 
of  Bheets,  which  had  to  be  pasted  together, 
rendering  the  paper  very  unsightly,  and  causing 
great  expense  and  trouble,  but  had  been 
refused,  until  the  French  introduced  them  a 
few  years  after.  When  this  difficulty  was 
removed,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade. 

The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  paperhangings  took 
place  in  1836,  when  the  duty  on  plain  paper  was 
reduced  from  3d.  to  l£d.  per  lb.  These  changes 
brought  about  quite  a revolution  in  the  trade, 
great  improvements  were  effected,  prioes 
reduoed,  and  paperhangings  came  into  more 
general  use.  Previously  to  1825,  the  importation 
of  all  foreign  paperhangings  had  been  absolutely 
prohibited,  but  in  that  year  a duty  of  Is.  per 
square  yard  was  imposed.  The  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  French  paperhangings  in  1846,  from  Is. 
to  2d.  per  square  yard,  caused  British  manu- 
faoturers  to  improve  their  designs,  so  as  to  sue- 
cessfully  compete  with  them,  and  the  duty  was 
altogether  removed  in  1861,  the  same  year  as 
that  in  which  the  paper  duty  in  Great  Britain 
was  finally  abolished. 


MR.  E.  W.  TAYLOR,  C.E.,  OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The  death  of  this  gentleman  is  much  deplored. 
He  was  originally  employed  as  foreman  in 
Maudslay’s  factory.  The  Ottoman  Government 
sent  a request  to  the  English  Government  to  be 
supplied  with  an  engineer  capable  of  directing 
the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  and  shops 
of  the  marine  arsenal,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  although 
young,  was  ohosen  for  the  post.  He  arrived  in 
Constantinople  in  the  year  1833,  and  immediately 
commenced  his  work,  which  he  speedily  carried 
out  with  great  success.  Having  finally  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  country,  he  married  and 
became  the  head  of  a family,  the  membei’s  of 
which  occupy  an  honourable  position  in  Pera. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  next  employed  in  constructing 


several  factories  and  other  buildings,  notably  the 
cannon  foundry,  for  the  arsenal  at  Tophaneb. 
I he  plans  of  these  buildings  were  drawn  up  by 

M B"W’  whom  Mr-  Taylor  afterwards 

succeeded.  The  Tophaneh  buildings  fully  estab- 
fished  Mr.  Taylor  s reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  During  the  Crimean  war 
Mr.  Taylor  was  employed  by  Admiral  Grey  in 
the  construction  of  a dock  at  Yali  Kiosk,  for 
repairing  the  English  men-of-war,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  less  than  a year.  One  of  his  last  works 
was  the  construction  of  the  rolling-mills  for  the 
plates  of  ironclads  at  Hasskeui,  which  have 
worked  most  successfully  for  several  years  past. 
As  a reward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered, 
Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  to 
the  Evcaff,  in  order  to  superintend  the  repairs 
of  the  mosques  and  the  waterworks  which  are 
under  the  control  of  that  Ministry.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  universally  esteemed  for  his  probity  and 
uprightness  as  well  as  for  his  amiable  character. 

A VILLAGE  HOME  FOR  GIRLS. 

In  connexion  with  Dr.  Barnardo’s  work  at  tho 
East  End  of  London,  a village  home  for  girls  ha3 
been  commenced  near  Ilford  Station,  Barking  Side. 
In  the  first  instance  it  was  proposed  to  bring 
together  about  sixty  girls  under  one  roof,  but 
inquiry  showed  the  objections  there  were  to  this 
system.  After  some  reflection,  it  was  thought 
that  if  they  could  erect  little  cottages,  and  have 
a good  woman  as  the  mother  set  over  eaoh,  who 
“light  gather  the  children  around  her,  and  de* 
velope  their  higher  instincts,  they  would  be 
doing  a work  which  would  be  productive  of  the 
best  and  happiest  results.  Friends  grew  up, 
and  last  month  Lord  Aberdeen  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stones of  ten  cottages  and  of  a chapel. 
Ihe  ten  foundation  - stones  repi’esented  ten 
distinct  gifts  of  4501.  eaoh.  The  first  was  given 
by  a friend  in  memory  of  a beloved  daughter. 
The  next  was  presented  by  a lady.  The  third 
was  collected  by  undergraduates  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  way  in  which  this  collection  was 
brought  about  was  this  : Dr.  Barnardo  had 
lectured  iu  Cambridge,  and  had  been  very 
kindly  received.  On  Christmas  morning  a letter 
reached  him  from  about  twenty  University  men, 
who  formed  themselves  into  a committee  to 
collect  the  amount  needed  for  a cottage,  and 
begged  his  acceptance  of  it.  One  of  the  first 
cottages  will . therefore  be  “ The  Cambridge 
Cottage.”  The  one  on  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance  is  named  “ The  Clapham  Cottage,” 
and  is  the  result  of  a collection  made  by  one 
lady  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clapham. 
The  next  is  the  gift  of  a lady  so  great  an  invalid 
that  she  was  always  compelled  to  use  a Bath 
chair  whenever  she  left  her  home.  There  is 
room  on  the  ground  for  about  thirty  cottages, 
so  if  any  of  our  readers  should  feel  disposed 
to  help  in  this  undertaking,  there  is  room  for 
their  endeavours.  Wo  have  not  heard  the  name 
of  the  architect  employed,  but  we  trust  there 
is  one,  and  that  due  regard  will  be  paid  to 
the  necessity  for  proper  sanitary  ari’angements, 


VIADUCT  BUILDINGS, 

NEAR  CHARTERHOUSE  STREET. 

The  block  of  dwellings  for  the  labourin 
classes  which  have  been  erected  by  the  Corpora 
tiou  oft  the  north  side  of  Charterhouse-streei 
from  dosigns  by  the  City  architect,  were  com 
pleted  a short  time  ago,  and  are  now  occupied 
The  buildings  are  approaohed  awkwardly  by  , 
flight  of  steps  down  Charterhouse-street,  am 
thence  westward  by  another  long  flight  of  step 
leading  up  to  the  ground  area  in  front  of  th 
dwellings.  The  block  consists  of  the  ground 
floor  and  three  ranges  or  flats  above,  approachei 
by  a stone  Btaircase  in  the  centre  of  the  block 
There  are  altogether  forty  dwellings  in  the  block 
ten  on  each  floor,  and  each  dwelling  is  perfectl; 
distinct,  with  a separate  entrance,  as  in  the  casi 
of  ordinary  street  houses,  the  only  different 
being  that  the  houses  are  in  flats  one  story  abovi 
another.  The  houses  on  the  several  flooi's  a 
each  end  of  the  block,  project  about  4 ft.  fron 
the  rest  of  the  elevation.  A parapet,  surmountec 
by  a stone  coping  and  iron  cresting,  protects  » 
flat  roof  intended  for  clothes-drying  purposes 
and  also  for  recreation.  This  roof  is  approachec 
from  the  staircase  already  named.  A balcony 
with  iron  railings  in  front  of  each  of  the  floors 
gives  access  to  the  dwellings.  Each  house  con. 
tains  a parlour,  bedroom,  and  kitchen,  which  are 
neatly  finished  and  fitted.  The  parlour  and  bed 
room  are  papei-ed  and  painted,  and  the  kitchen 
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in  addition  to  an  ordinary  fire  range,  plate-rail, 
dresser,  and  other  fittings,  contains  a large 
copper  for  clotbes-wasliing  purposes,  t°geJ“er 
with  space  for  the  stowage  of  coal,  and  other 
conveniences.  The  area  in  front  of  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  building  is  about  22  ft.  in  width,  and 
is  asphalted.  Mr.  Morter,  of  Stratford,  was  the 
contractor  for  the  block.  The  rents  of  the 
houses  at  each  end  of  the  building,  which  in 
consequence  of  projecting  beyond  the  general 
frontage  are  larger  than  the  rest,  are  8s.  6d.  per 
week,  and  the  remaining  portion  7s.  per  week, 
free  of  all  taxes.  For  some  time  before  the 
houses  wore  finished,  there  was  an  unlimited 
number  of  applications  for  them,  and  they  are 
now  all  occupied  by  an  apparently  respectable 
class  of  tenants.  . 

We  are  disposed  to  fear  that  one  staircase  is 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  dust-bin  will  be 
found  objectionable  in  at  least  two  of  the 
dwellings. 

THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY. 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  states  that  ten 
purchases  have  been  made  up  to  February,  18/5, 
bringing  up  the  total  acquisit-ons  by  the  Gallery, 
by  purchase,  to  280.  The  first  of  the  ten  is  a 
portrait  of  Edmund  Burke,  described  as  “ painted 
in  the  school  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,”  price  631. 
The  largest  sum,  viz , 1261.,  was  paid  for  a 
portrait  of  Warren  Hastings,  at  the  age  of 
eeventy-nine,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  1001.  each 
were  given  for  a half-length  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Loughborough,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  by 
W.  Owen,  R.A  ; and  for  a life-size  half-length  ot 
Nelson,  by  L.  F.  Abbott,  representing  the  hero 
in  navaP uniform,  decorated  with  the  Btar  of  the 
Bath  and  a gold  medal.  A study  of  the  head  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  “ probably  painted  by 
Richard  Evans,  in  the  studio  of  Sir  T.  Lawrence,” 
cost  15  guineas.  This  study  is  unfinished,  but 
shows  great  power  ; the  shadows  are  very  strong. 
The  same  sum  was  paid  for  a plaster  oast  by 
Brncciani,  of  the  gilt-metal  effigy  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  on  his  monument  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral, — a half-length  figure  in  full  armour. 
Similar  casts  by  the  same  artist  ot  elaborate 
effigies  of  Henry  IY.  and  his  second  wife,  Queen 
Joan  of  Navarre,  also  from  Canterbury,  wore 
purchased  for  71.  17s.  6d.  each.  These  three 
casts  have  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Elkington, 
of  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
converted  into  bronze  by  the  electrotyping 
process.  A bust  portrait  of  John  Zoffany,  R.A. 
(1733-1810),  painted  by  himself,  and  dated  1761, 
cost  501. ; and  a similar  portrait  of  Miss  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  the  authoress,  by  John  Lucas, 
was  purchased  for  ten  guineas. 

The  trustees  also  report  that  a complete  set  of 
the  bronze  medals  issued  by  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  exhibiting  profile  portraits  of  twenty. one 
British  artists,  was  presented  by  the  Council  in 
February  last. 

Want  of  space  is  the  great  drawback  to  the 
present  gallery,  and  the  trustees  strongly  urge 
that  an  extension  of  the  gallery  should  be 
sanctioned. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  LIVERPOOL  WATER 
SUPPLY. 

The  Water  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Cor- 
poration  have  just  presented  their  report  on  the 
proposals  of  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  for  an  addi- 
fonal  water  supply  for  the  town,  particulars 
of  which  we  published  in  last  week’s  Builder. 
The  committee  state  that  after  carefully  con- 
Bidering  Mr.  Bateman’s  two  proposals, — the  one 
for  a supply  from  Bleasdale  and  Wyredale,  and 
the  other  from  Ullswater  Lake, — they  have 
determined  to  recommend  the  combined  Bleas- 
dale and  Wyredale  schemes  as  those  best  adapted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Corporation. 
They  Btate,  however,  that  they  are,  nevertheless, 
very  favourably  impressed  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Bateman  as  to  the  project  for 
obtaining  a supply  from  Ullswater,  and  they 
think  well  deserve  further  consideration  if  the 
council  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
committee  have  under-estimated  the  wants  of 
the  district  during  the  next  thirty  years,  or  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  a longer  period. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  recommend  the 
counoil  to  apply,  in  the  session  of  1876,  for 
Parliamentary  powers  to  execute  the  Bleasdale 
and  Wyredale  schemes,  and  obtain,  if  practi- 
cable, a long  period  of  years  for  the  execution 
of  the  works  in  connexion  with  the  Wyredale 


project.  The  total  aggregate  amount  required 
for  both  the  new  gravitation  schemes  proposed, 
and  for  au  additional  pipe  line  capable  of  con- 
veying ten  millions  of  gallons  per  day  from  the 
present  works  at  Rivington,  will  be  2,615,8761. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  BY  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

1.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium, 
to  W.  Hackney,  B.So.,  for  paper  “ On  the  Manu- 
facture of  Steel.” 

2.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium, 
to  H.  E.  Jones,  for  paper  “On  the  Construction 
of  Gasworks.” 

3.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium, 
to  A.  Richardson  Binnie,  for  paper  “ On  the 
Nagpur  Waterworks.” 

4.  A Telford  Medal,  and  a Telford  Premium, 
to  G.  F.  Deacon,  for  paper  “ On  the  Systems  of 
Constant  and  Intermittent  Water  Supply,  and 
the  Prevention  of  Waste.” 

5.  A Telford  Premium  to  J.  Gaudard,  C.E.,  of 
Lausanne,  for  “ Notes  on  the  Consolidation  of 
Earthworks.” 

6.  A Watt  Medal,  and  the  Manby  Premium, 
to  J.  C.  Hawkshaw,  M.A.,  for  paper  “On  the 
Construction  of  the  Albert  Dock  at  Kingston- 
upon-Hull.” 

7.  A Telford  Premium  to  Professor  Prestwich, 
M.A.,  for  paper  “ On  the  Origin  of  the  Chesil 
Bank.” 

8.  A Telford  Premium  to  J.  Timmis  Smith,  for 
paper  “ On  Bessemer  Steel  Rails.” 

9.  A Telford  Premium  to  C.  Colson,  for 
“ Details  of  the  Working  Tests  and  Observations 
on  Portland  Cement.” 

10.  A Telford  Premium  to  T.  Colclough  Watson, 
for  “ Description  of  the  Use  of  Fascines  in  the 
Public  Works  of  Holland.” 

The  Council  have  likewise  awarded  prizes  to 
various  students  of  the  Institution. 


PICTURES  BOUGHT  FOR  THE  ART-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  remaining  chief 
prizes  selected  this  year  * : — 

From  fhe  Royal  Academy.— Pembroke,  J.  Pedder,  100Z. ; 
Building  Houses  on  the  Sand,  E.  Hume,  60 1.  ; The  8hot 
Tower,  J.  O'Connor,  50/. ; A Home  in  8urrey,  J.  8. 
Rnwle,  60 1.  ; Scots  Greys  on  the  March,  C.  Richardson, 
47/.  6s.;  A Little  Maid-of-nll- work,  A.  Stocks,  45Z. ; 
Priscilla,  Mrs.  E.  Crawford,  42/. ; A Mountain  Group, 
J.  Henzell,  4 Z.  ; AGrey  Evening,  C.  Smith, 40Z. ; “ When 
the  Kye  come  Hamc,”  J.  W.  B.  Knight,  40Z. ; A Glen  on 
the  Greta,  W.  H.  W.  Foster,  35 Z. ; Expecting  Friends,  T. 
Ballard,  30Z.  ; Recalling  the  Past,  L.  J.  Cowen,  30Z. ; At 
the  Brook— Summer,  N.  O.  Lupton,  3n7. ; Entrance  to 
the  Close,  Eversham,  W.  Callon,  25Z. ; River  Ewe,  Ross- 
shire,  J.  Maculloch,  25Z. ; St.  Asaph,  North  Wales,  from 
the  Ebary  Meadows,  M.  P.  Houghton,  20Z. ; A Farmyard, 
A.  J.  Stark,  20Z. 

From  the  Society  of  British  Artists. — At  Wargrave,  on 
the  Thames,  W.  H.  Foster,  10UZ. ; Evening  in  Autumn, 
G.  Lucas,  76/. ; Above  the  Miner’s  Bridge,  North  Wales, 
E.  A.  Peititt,  75 1. ; Highland  Cattle  and  Sheep,  near  Loch 
Linnlie,  C.  Jones,  60Z. ; A Mess  of  Porridge,  E.  J. 
Cobbett,  607. ; Left  in  Charge,  A.  Corbould,  50Z. ; A York- 
shire Stream,  E.  Holmes,  6 U7. ; On  the  Medway, — Morning, 
T.  F.  Wainewright,  50/.;  Lady  Betty  at  Home,  Mrs. 
Charretie,  45/. ; The  Fern  Gatherer,  E.  J.  Cobbett,  45/.; 
Night  on  the  Bank  of  Loch  Sligachan,  A.  Gilbert,  -45/.  ; 
Looking  from  Denbigh's,  Surrey,  T.  F.  Wainewright, 
45Z. ; Reeling  up  the  Sets,  J.  W.  McIntyre,  42/. ; Clearing 
up,  in  the  Meadows,  W.  Lacker,  41/. ; i?  lower  Girls  of  the 
Lagune,  J.  Bouvier,  40/. ; Loch-na-Gar,  from  .Ben-a- 
bourd  Forest,  A.  Panton,  35/.;  The  Valley  Home,  T. 
Whittle,  35/.  ; The  Merry  Month  of  May,  A.  J.  Woolmer, 
35/.;  .Evening,  Miss  S.  S.  Warren,  31/.  10s.;  Near 
Harwich— Moonlight,  F.  W.  Meyer,  30/.;  September  on 
the  Moors,  A.  B.  Collier,  29/.;  A By-lane  in  Berkshire, 
W.  Gosling,  25/. ; Morning  on  the  Beefs,  Robin  Hood  Bay, 
T.  Grillitks,  25/. ; At  Fairlight,  Sussex,  G.  A.  Holmes, 
25/.;  A Morning  Greeting,  A.  Ludovici,  25/.  ; Brigantine 
coming  to  Anchor,  Caswell  Bay,  G.  S.  Walters,  25/. ; On 
the  Common,  “ Winter’s  Evening,”  G.  A.  Williams,  25/. ; 
Free  Quarters,  J.  Gow,  20/. ; Through  the  Woods,  E. 
Holmes,  25/. ; A Quiet  Afternoon,  D.  Muller,  20/. ; A 
Common  Friend,  Miss  C.  M.  Noble,  20/. ; Mount  Siabod, 
North  Wales,  J.  Whipple,  20/, ; Winter,  G.  A.  Williams, 
20/. 

From  the  New  British  Institution. — Washing  and  Bleach- 
ing Ground,  Ghent,  T.  O.  Hume,  60/. ; Trauquillity,  W. 
Jay,  45/.  ; Threatening  Weather  at  Capelbury,  A.  B. 
Collier,  30/. ; The  Last  Load,  J.  Macpherson,  30/. ; 
August,  W.  Jay,  25/.;  Kingston  Quay,  Sussex,  R.  P. 
Nibbs,  25/. ; The  Old  Mill,  G.  Pringle,  25/. ; Scene  from 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  H.  C.  Selous,  25/. ; The  Extreme 
North  Coast  of  Cornwall,  A.  B.  Collier,  20/. 

From  the  Crystal  Palace  Picture  Oallery. — Morecombe 
Bay,  J.  Peel,  45/.  ; A Cat  may  Look  at  a King,  J.  C.  Doll- 
man,  42/. ; Maximilian  Strasse,  Augsburg,  H.  W. 
Brewer,  35/. ; Llyn-y-dines,  North  Wales,  A.  deBreanski, 
35/.;  Lugano,  E.  Myers,  25/.;  Seaweed  Gatherers,  G. 
Sant,  25/. ; The  Towing-path,  T.  C.  8wainson,  20/. 

From  the  Society  of  Painters  i>i  Water-Colours. — A Sun- 
set Gleam,  S.  P.  Jackson,  37/. ; Windsor,  from  Poet’s 
Walk,  Eton,  8.  G.  T.  Evans,  31/.  10s.  ; Cologne  : Autumn 
Evening,  W.  Callow,  30/. ; A Likely  Place,  Dovedale, 
Collingwood  8mith,  30/. 

From  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. — Kenil- 
worth Castle,  John  ChaBe,  42/. ; Glen  Sligachan,  Isle  of 
Skye,  James  Fahey,  30/.;  Near  Dolgelly,  North  WaleB, 
J.  H.  Mole,  25/. 

* See  p.  483,  ante. 


INSUFFICIENCY  OF  PROVINCIAL  POST 
OFFICES. 

Those  men  of  business  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  large  structure  in  St.  Martin’s-le- Grand, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  at  the  several  district 
post  offices  in  the  metropolis,  are,  when  they  \ 
desire  to  procure money’orders,  telegraph,  register 
letters,  or  transact  any  postal  business  in  pro- 
vincial towns,  at  once  struck  with  the  imper- 
fections  and  bad  arrangements  of  the  latter 
Government  offices  ; and  feel  surprised  that  the 
“countrymen”  have  not  moved  their  squeezable 
“ M.P.s  ” to  bring  the  anomaly  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

At  certain  hours  of  the  day  that  mysterious 
individual,  a country  postmaster  or  mistress, 
may,  it  is  true,  be  caught  peeping  through  a 
man-hole  in  a contracted  and  ill-oonstructed 
building,  but  whose  ohief  duties,  in  answer  to 
the  business  of  strangers,  are  to  first  inquire  who 
they  are  and  what  brought  them  into  the  town. 

If  a stranger  should  have  any  telegraph  work 
either  as  sender  or  receiver,  particularly  at  elec- 
tion times,  the  very  construction  of  the  old  offices 
affords  every  facility  for  eaves-droppers  and  ; 
spies ; and  this  added  to  the  other  gossiping  , 
machinery,  has  enabled  so  many  innocent  M.T.s 
to  get  into  the  judicial  eleotion  courts  of  inquiry, 
and  lose  their  seats.  The  many  extra  duties  i 
too  now  imposed  on  county  postmasters,  and  the 
large  populations  growing"  up  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhoods  of  most  towns,  have  in  no  wise 
been  considered  by  the  Post-master  General,  in  i 
regard  to  improving  and  enlarging  the  country  j 
post-offices  ; and  Saturday  after  Saturday,  when  ( 
London  workmen  and  others  desire  to  trans- 
mit  post-office  orderB  to  their  families,  a rush  and  i 
completo  block  ensues,  and  the  confusion  and  t 
struggles  to  get  to  the  man  at  the  pigeon-hole 
are  most  deplorable.  An  inquiry  on  the  subject 
is  called  for. 


MORE  NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  DULWICH 
COLLEGE  ESTATE. 

A considerable  outlay  will  shortly  be  in-i 
ourred  in  the  erection  of  new  mansions  and) 
other  houses  on  that  part  of  the  Dulwich  College! 
estates  known  as  Lordship-lane,  where  building! 
on  an  extensive  scale  has  for  some  time  been  ini 
progress.  The  governors  of  the  College,  in 
accordance  with  directions  from  the  Charity  i 
Commissioners,  have  just  given  notice  of  their  t 
intention  to  grant  building  leases,  for  the  term 
of  eighty-four  years,  of  two  pieces  of  land  abut-t 
ting  on  Thurlow  Park-road,  the  oue  having  a; 
frontage  to  the  road  of  33  ft.,  and  the  other  off 
31  ft.  The  annual  ground-rent  in  both  cases) 
is  75 1.  158.  4d.,  and  the  lessees  of  eaoh  plot  are) 
to  expend  not  less  than  5,0007.  on  the  buildings) 
to  be  erected  upon  them.  Iu  addition  to  the 
above  they  are  also  about  to  grant  similar  build-u 
ing  leases  of  a large  plot  of  land  on  the  west) 
side  of  Lordship-lane,  having  a frontage  of 
1,200  ft.  to  the  site  of  a new  private  road  whichl 
is  about  to  be  constructed.  This  spacious  area! 
will  admit  of  the  erection  of  several  blocks  of  l 
houses.  The  annual  ground-rent  is  to  bel 
3077.  10s.,  and  the  sum  to  be  expended  in 
buildings  is  28,8007.  The  completion  of  these: 
leases  will  add  to  the  estate  au  annual  income) 
of  4591.  Os.  8d.,  whilst  the  aggregate  amount  to 
be  expended  in  buildings  is  38,800i. 


Excursion  of  the  Norfolk  Arckmological 
Society. — Some  members  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Arcbmological  Sooiety,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning  and  Mr.  Fitch/,  c 
hon.  secretaries,  have  had  an  excursion  to|| 
Tibenham,  Gissing,  Tivetshall,  and  the  Pulliams,  i 
Starting  from  Tivetshall  Btation  in  vehicles  sent 
from  Diss,  the  party  proceeded  to  Tibenliarai 
Church,  which  is  of  the  Decorated  period. 
Anciently  there  was  a chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  standing  by  itself  in  the  churchyard,  to 
the  east  of  the  chancel,  the  remains  of  which  i 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Under  the  guidance^ 
of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Thompson,  they  next  t 
visited  the  old  moated  Elizabethan  Manor  House,  r 
Channon’s  Hall.  Its  walls  are  2 ft.  2 in. 
thick,  and  when,  in  the  time  of  George  IIL,  1 
it  was  Bought  to  pull  down  a portion  of  the!; 
building  to  make  alterations,  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  do  bo  without  blasting  with  gun- 
powder. Proceeding  to  Gissing  Church,  which 
has  a Norman  tower  and  doorways,  and  is  a very 
ancient  structure,  and  thence  to  Pulham  St. 
Mary  (on  which  latter  church  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Manning  read  a paper),  the  excursionists  returned 
to  Tivetshall,  and  dined  at  the  Station  Hotel.  . 
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STRUCTURAL  DANGERS. 

For  some  time  past  death  has  hung  over  the 
sassers  by  in  Little  Russell-street.  At  three 
)’ clock  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  last  the  stone 
mtablature  surmounting  tha  colonnade  on  the 
lorthern  side  of  Drury. lane  Theatre,  about  230  ft. 
n extent,  fell  to  the  ground  with  a mighty 
srash,  startling  the  sleepers  around,  and  blocking 
ip  the  roadway.  If  it  had  happened  in  the  day 
ime  or  evening,  the  results  must  have  been  very 
lerious.  The  aocident  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
itorm  of  wind  and  rain,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  stone-work  has  been  waiting  to  fall  for 
lome  time.  The  interspaces  are  spanned  by 
light  bow-string  girders  of  iron,  with  brickwork, 
nd  the  heavy  stone  work,  including  a projecting 
ornice,  was  stuck  on  to  the  front  of  these  in  the 
aost  insecure  manner. 

Neither  this  colonnade  nor  the  entrance  portico 
i shown  in  the  views  of  the  theatre  given  in 
Iritton’s  “Public  Buildings  of  London,”  pub- 
shed  in  1825.  The  addition  of  the  portico  in 
■rydges-street,  which  was  built  by  Sir  Morton, 
aen  Mr.  Peto,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  Beazley, 
i mentioned  in  the  lettorpress  ; and  the  oolon- 
ade  was  put  up  some  time  after.  If  the 
nrainont  peril  to  which  we  are  exposed  by  bad 
uilding  were  fully  realised,  we  should  scarcely 
e able  to  walk  about  without  fear.  The  sword 
f Damocles  is  still  hanging. 


METROPOLITAN  CONVALESCENT 
INSTITUTION. 

nOME  FOR  CHILDREN,  AT  NORBITON. 

On  Monday  last,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
rinco  and  Princess  of  Wales  formally  opened 
is  building,  which  has  been  erected  at  Kingston- 
11  by  the  Convalescent  Institution, for  the  recep. 
an  of  the  male  and  female  children  who,  till 
>w,  for  want  of  funds,  have  been  located  in 
ro  old  and  ill-adapted  houses  at  Mitcham  and 
end on. 

It  has  been  endeavoured  by  the  architect, 
r.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
ts given  to  him  by  the  Committee,  that  no 
pense  should  be  incurred  for  either  internal  or 
ternal  decorative  features.  The  whole  of  the 
ternal  walls  are  faced  with  stock  bricks,  the 
of  is  covered  by  the  Broomhall  Tile  Company 
th  their  patent  roofing- tiles,  and  the  over- 
nging  eaves  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
o of  deal,  stained  with  Stockholm  tar.  The 
cessity  for  the  tower,  which  forms  a promi- 
nt feature  in  the  building,  arose  from  a desire 
. ® g<?o<I  supply  of  water  should  always  be 
suable  in  case  of  fire ; consequently  the  cistern 
3upies  the  upper  part,  and  pipes  descend  to 
3 hose  and  hydrants  on  the  staircase,  from 


I which  each  room  could  at  any  moment  be 
deluged  with  water  in  case  of  fire.  This  tower 
also  afforded  the  opportunity  for  providing  for 
the  isolation  of  any  doubtful  oase  of  disease  that 
might  arise  in  the  establishment,  and  there  is 
consequently  immediately  under  the  cistern- 
ohamber  an  infeotious  ward  capable  of  holding 
four  patients,  with  bath-rooms,  linen-closets,  and 
other  conveniences  attaohed.  This  ward  is  ap- 
proached from  the  second-floor  by  a separate 
staircase. 

The  first  and  second  floors  of  the  building  pro- 
vide dormitory  accommodation  for  146  children, 
or  73  of  each  sex.  The  nurse’s  rooms  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  accommodate  an  extra  child  in 
cases  where  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be 
under  constant  supervision.  In  the  back  wards 
it  ha,s  been  necessary  to  place  the  beds  along  the 
outside  walls  under  the  windows;  but  in  the 
front  wards  the  beds  are  ranged  down  the  side 
walls  of  the  room,  and  the  windows  being  in  the 
front  walls,  the  draught  through  the  room  when 
the  windows  are  open,  is  down  the  passage 
between  and  across  the  ends  of  the  beds.  In 
hospital  wards  this  would  be  by  no  means  a good 
arrangement. 

_ Mr.  Snell  asserts  that  this  is  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  beds  in  dormitories,  where  the  super- 
ficial or  floor  space  is  insufficient  to  allow  of  the 
beds  standing  between,  and  therefore  not  im- 
mediately under,  the  windows.  It  is  only  in 
hospitals,  or  other  such  buildings,  where  so  large 
an  area  can  be  afforded.  One  of  the  main 
objects  in  planning  eaoh  floor  has  been  to  secure 
to  the  children,  as  far  as  possible,  the  constant 
supervision  of  the  matron  or  of  the  nurses,  and 
with  this  view  these  officers’  rooms  are  placed 
so  as  each  to  command  by  small  windows  a com- 
plete view  of  two  wards.  Every  dormitory  is  fitted 
with  four  of  Jennings’s  tip-up  lavatory  basins, 
and  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water.  The  floors’ 
around  these  conveniences  are  paved  with  tiles 
or  lead.  The  waste-pipes  from  the  basins  do  not 
go  directly  into  the  drains,  but  their  contents 
will  be  discharged  into  the  heads  of  special  rain- 
water pipes,  running  up  the  outside  walls  of  the 
buildings,  and  all  fear  of  foul  air  entering  the 
apartment  through  the  waste-pipes  is  thus 
obviated.  Each  floor  has  its  separate  bath-room 
paved  with  tiles  on  that  description  of  flooring 
known  as  “ Fox  & Barratt’s.”  There  is  also  on 
each  floor  of  the  building  a water-closet  (rather 
too  small  a provision  as  it  seems  to  us),  and  slop- 
sink,  the  construction  of  the  coverings  to  which 
forms  the  subject  of  a patent  by  the  architect. 
At  the  back  of  these  conveniences,  and  just 
above  the  level  of  the  seat  or  sink,  there  are 
large  openings  in  the  wall,  about  18  in.  high, 
and  the  full  width  of  the  apparatus ; the  lids  are 
so  contrived  that  when  shut  down  the  water, 
closet  seats  and  pans,  or  the  sink,  are  exposed  to 
the  outer  air  by  means  of  the  large  openings  in 


the  wall,  above  referred  to,  but  when  the  seat  is 
lifted  up,  these  openings  are  simultaneously 
closed,  and  cold  air  is  prevented  from  entering 
the  room. 

The  ground. floor  of  the  buildings  contains  in 
the  two  side  wings  a day-room  for  each  sex  with 
porches  leading  to  the  recreation  or  playgrounds. 
External  water-closets  and  lavatories  are  pro- 
vided for  use  during  the  day-time.  A dormitory 
for  four  cripples  is  provided  on  this  floor,  as  also 
a matron’s  and  visitors’  room.  The  dining-room 
is  in  the  centre,  and  at  the  back  of  the  building. 
!t  adjoins  the  kitohen  and  other  administrative 
officos. 

In  consequence  of  the  fluctuating  number  in 
this  institution,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
provide  two  ranges  for  this  kitchen,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  although  one  of  these  ranges  an 
ordinary  occasions  heats  all  the  water  for  the 
baths  and  lavatories,  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
separate  heating-furnace  to  be  used  when  the 
establishment  has  its  full  numbers. 

The  ventilation  of  the  building  is  generally 
effected  by  natural  means,  the  walls  are  hollow, 
and  being  in  all  cases  18  in.  thick,  contain  flues 
14  in.  by  9 in.,  wherever  it  is  practicable  to  plaoe 
them.  In  addition  to  this  the  dormitories  and 
day-rooms  are  ventilated  by  special  shafts  which 
contain  the  hot-water  circulation  pipes  running 
to  and  from  the  kitchen  range  and  furnace. 
These  heated  pipes  by  rarifying  the  air  in  the 
shatts  cause  it  to  rise  and  so  displace  the  foul 
air  of  the  wards  in  communication  with  them. 

The  total  accommodation  is  for  150,  and  the 
cubic  space  allowed  to  each  is  750  ft.,  but  there 
is  superficial  area  for  more  than  this  number. 

The  cost  of  the  building  with  the  fencing  and 
all  its  accessories  is  about  10,000Z.  The  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  George  Wall.  The  heating  and 
cooking  arrangements  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Benham  & Sons,  and  the  gas  and  cold 
water  supply  and  fittings  by  Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berrv 
& Son.  J 


THE  HOLLOWAY  SANATORIUM, 
VIRGINIA  WATER. 

• ^or  Institution  were  sent 

in  by  a limited  number  of  architects,  and  the 
first  premium  fell  to  the  design  of  Crossland,  Salo- 
mons, & Jones,  who  were  entrusted  to  carry  out 
the  work.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Philpot  Jones, 
which  happened  shortly  after  the  works  had 
commenced,  the  sole  charge  of  carrying  on  the 
building  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Crossland.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Holloway  having  substituted 
for  cut  and  moulded  brick  Portland  stone  dress- 
ings, the  design  originally  made  had  to  be  modi, 
fled.  The  building  is  being  carried  out  on 
a schedule  of  prices,  by  Messrs.  Sharpington  & 
Cole,  and  Mr.  Lascelles ; Mr.  Featherstone  and 
Mr.  Perry  Featherstone  acting  as  clerks  of  worke. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
MANCHESTER  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  this  meeting,  held  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
July  5th,  1875,  the  president,  Mr.  James  Murga- 
troyd  in  the  chair,  the  honorary  secretary  read 
the  following  report  of  the  Council  for  the  last 


The  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  com- 
pleting the  tenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  they  “r« 


UieilUK  IUO  icuiu  JCOI  — > , c ' , 

pleased  at  being  able  to  report  that  its  sphere  of  uselul- 
ness  as  a society  is  steadily  increasing.  During  the  last 
session,  three  additional  names  have  been  added  to  tne 
list  of  members,  which  now  numbers  twenty-eight,  as 


competition  of  terms  for  the  proposed  works  at  Sheffield, 
• i • l k - * 1. ..  Tnatitufn  in  tliAir  rmininn. 


hich  some  members  of  the  Institute,  in  their  opinion, 
figure  more  prominently  than  creditably. 

n"  - accounts  have  been  audited  by  Messrs.  Henry 
■ • - ' ’ abstract  of  the  same 


...  j3  __  by  the 

balance*-sheet  attached,  is  fully  appropriated,  a very  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  being  awarded  in  prizes  to  those 
who  are  now  studying  in  the  expectation  ot  succeeding 
us  in  the  practice  of  architects,  and  another  portion  in 
prizes  for  the  furtherance  of  technical  education  amongst 
the  workmen. 

The  Council  is  glad  to  be  able  to  report  some  progress 
in  connexion  with  the  proposed  consideration  of  the  Man- 
chester Building  Bye-laws,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  *>»“ 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Society  lor  some  time. 

This  is  not  a matter  which  can  in  any  way  be  forced 
upon  the  City  authorities,  and  it  therefore  of  necessity 
requires  time  for  its  development.  During  the  last  session 
the  attention  of  the  town  clerk  has  been  directed  to  this 
question,  both  orally  and  by  letter,  and  he  has  expressed 
himself  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
also  of  the  papers  already  submitted  by  this  Society. 

At  a meeting  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
City  Council  held  at  the  Town-hall  on  April  4 last,  it 
was  resolved  that,  as  suggested  by  the  town  clerk,  __ 
epitome  of  the  clauses  relating  to  building  operations 
which  are  contained  in  the  various  Local  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment be  prepared,  and  that  the  town  clerk  be  authorised 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  and  incur  any  expense  required 
to  carry  out  such  resolution  as  early  as  practicable." 

Your  Council  feel  that  there  is  now  a probability  ot 
their  labours  in  this  direction  bearing  fruit,  and  would 
suggest  to  their  successors  in  office  the  desirableness  of 
not  losing  sight  of  the  subject,  which  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  building 
operations.  ,. 

From  the  manner  in  which  your  Council  have  from  time 
to  time  been  met  by  the  town  clerk,  they  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  fully  appreciates  the  assistance  which 
can  be  given  by  this  Society. 

Your  Council  have  in  several  instances  forwarded  copies 
of  the  memoranda  in  connexion  with  competition  (which 
were  arranged  some  time  since),  where  tliey  have  been 
able  to  obtain  early  information  of  the  iutended  competi- 
tions, and  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  some 
instances  their  suggestions  have  been  found  useful. 

The  Council  would  urge  all  members  both  by  example 
and  influence  to  endeavour  to  check  responses  to  invita- 
tions to  compete,  where  the  conditions  are  materially 
different  to  those  drawn  up  by  this  Society. 

The  Pupils'  Competition  lor  the  Society  Prizo  has  not 
been  so  satisfactory  this  year  as  your  Council  would  havo 
wished.  The  subject  given  was  a design  in  the  Classic 
Style  of  Architecture,  the  study  of  which  seems  to  have 
almost  entirely  ceased  amongst  the  pupils,  three  only  ot 
whom  responded  to  the  invitation. 

Your  Council  are  sorry  to  notice  the  tendency  to 
indulge  in  sensational  design,  more  particularly  on  account 
of  its  evil  influence  on  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  they  would  suggest  that  efforts  be  made  to 
carry  out  a suggestiou  made  by  the  President  in  his  inau- 
gural address,  in  order  to  induce  the  pupils  to  extend 
their  studies  beyond  what  is  required  to  enable  them  to 
just  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  employers’  offices. 

Your  Council  are  glad  to  find  that  in  this  opinion  they 
are  upheld  by  other  members  of  the  8ociety,  more  parti- 
cularly Mr.  James  P.  Holden,  who  has  kindly  offered  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  the 
sum  of  five  guineas,  to  be  competed  for  annually  by  the 
students  in  Manchester.  The  subject  being  strictly 
limited  to  Classic  architecture,  but  all  other  conditions 
being  in  tho  discretion  of  the  Council.  They  hope  that 
by  this,  or  other  means,  the  Bociety  may  bo  enabled  to 
extend ’its  influence,  and  bIso  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  > 
The  drawings  sent  in  by  the  students  for  the  Society 
prize  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Pendleton,  Snssum,  and 
Yabsley,  pupils  respectively  with  Messrs.  Pinchbeck, 
■Wilson  & Oldham,  and  Hoyle  & Bennett,  and  your 
Council  considered  it  advisable  to  divide  the  prize  amongst 
the  three  youths  who  had  ventured  to  come  forward  and 
attempt  to  deal  with  that  which  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  majority  of  the  pupils  as  a thing  entirely 
beyond  their  reach.  „ „ _ .... 

The  competition  by  the  members  of  tho  Budding 
Trades  Institute  for  the  prize  of  Two  Guineas,  given  by 
the  Society,  was  competed  for  on  the  23rd  March  last,  the 
subject  given  being  one  specially  adapted  for  testing  the 
technical  knowledge  of  the  studentB.  There  was  a lair 
attendance,  but  the  productions  were  not  so  satisfactory 
as  your  Council  would  desire.  In  their  opinion,  too 
much  time  is  devoted  to  studies  not  connected  with 
the  practical  details  of  their  respective  trades.  This  is, 
they  understand,  to  a great  extent  due  to  the  character  of 
the  studies  required  for  the  Government  examination,  and 
to  the  necessity  for  tho  teachers  carrying  out  their 
instructions  so  as  to  obtain  the  Government  Grants, 
which  form  an  important  portion  of  their  remuneration. 

Another  matter  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  your 
Council  is  a proposal  (emanating  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects  of  Ireland),  by  which  the  different  local 
societies  should  be  affiliated  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the 


Bridgford  and  Wm.  A.  Royle,  and 
is  appended. 

The  following  officers  were  deolared  duly 
elected  President,  Mr.  Thos.  Worthington  ; 
vice-president  (by  seniority),  Mr.  E.  Salomons ; 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Holden  ; council,  Messrs. 
W.  R.  Corson,  J.  Murgatroyd,  G.  T.  Redmayne, 
W.  A.  Royle,  and  J.  M.  Taylor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the 
late  president,  and  also  to  the  hon.  secretary  and 
council,  for  their  services  during  the  last  year. 


“ kindred  societies  ” in  Town  and  country,  and 


“ SUBORDINATE  TO  THE 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir,— The  above  expression  is  a fruitful  source 
of  misconception.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
painters  who  understand  the  precise  value  of  the 
expression  ; but  the  public,  as  a rule,  take  it  in 
a too  literal  sense,  and  come  to  think  that  what 
is  subordinate  must  bo  inferior  to  the  architec- 
ture : consequently,  that  the  historical  painter 
who  decorates  a public  edifice  must  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  architect.  This  is  one  of  the  vulgar 
errors  of  the  present  day. 

The  expression  really  means  nothing  more  than 
this,  viz.,  that  the  painter’s  work,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  sculptor  and  architect,  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  principles  of  art, — to  the  ruling  of  wisdom. 
To  say  that  of  any  work  of  art  is  to  bestow  the 
highest  praise  upon  it.  But  to  Bay  that  painting 
is  subordinate  to  architecture,  or  one  art  to 
another,  is  quite  a different  thing,  and  would 
betray  a total  ignorance  of  first  principles. 
When  we  talk  about  mastery,  that  can  only  be 
asoribed  to  him  who  possesses  the  largest  general 
powers, — to  the  master  of  that  art  which  is  the 
most  difficult  of  attainment ; and  the  most  com- 
plete mastery  of  art  has  always  been  ascribed 
to  the  great  historical  painter  and  the  great 
sculptor.  _ . 

The  specious  argument  which  is  commonly 
used,  that  the  building  contains  the  picture,  the 
greater  the  less,  and  therefore  that  the  artist  of 
the  greater  is  superior  to  the  artist  of  the  less, 
will  not  hold  water.  The  earth  contains  man  ; but 
man  has  always  been  held  to  be  the  noblest  work 
of  Nature,  and  the  painter  who  is  master  of  the 
human  form,  and  treats  of  the  human  nature, 
always  holds  the  first  rank,— takes  the  lead  in 
art. 

In  England  we  would  appear  to  be  endeavour- 
ing to  invert  and  subvert  the  true  order  and 
succession  in  art.  We  would  conform  the  soul  to 

the  body,  build  the  carcass,  and  then  think  about 

the  thought  it  is  to  house.  Whereas  the  higher 
teaching  is,  that  matter  should  be  conformed  to 
and  by  mind. 

It  is  pictoriil  art  which  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence in  the  designing  of  a great  monumental 
edifice,  for  pictorial  art  can  more  fully  express 
the  soul,  the  thought,  the  purpose  to  which  the 
whole  work  should  be  conformed.  Pictorial  art 
and  sculpture  should,  therefore,  occupy  precisely 
the  same  relative  position  in  a great  building 
that  the  brain  does  to  the  body.  With  us,  un- 
fortunately, tho  more  important  work  is  an 
after-thought ; and  yet  we  wonder  that  flagrant 
instances  of  want  of  adaptation  and  congruity 
should  frequently  disfigure  architectural  design. 
The  painter  and  sculptor  must  dominate  before 
architecture  can  become  a great  art.* 

W.  C.  T. 


position  of  the  local  societies,  and  adding  some  influence 
to  the  Royal  Institute.  Y'our  Council  felt 


fcu  „ elt  that  this 

matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dealt  with  by  them 
alone  and  it  was  therefore  referred  to  a special  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  An  affiliation  as 
suggested  was  not  considered  practicable ; but  it  was  con- 
sidered] that;  a)  more  intimate  relationship  should  be  esta- 
blished between  this  Society  and  the  Royal  Institute,  and 
certain  suggestions  have  been  submitted  to  the  parent 
Society  witn  a view  to  promoting  this  result.  The  matter 
now  rests  with  them,  and  your  Council  hope  that,  before 
long  Buch  an  arrangement  may  be  made  as  shall  conduce 
materially  to  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  this  Society 
as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Your  Council  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  communication  on  the  above  subject,  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Institute  to  the  recent 


SUGGESTED  AMALGAMATION  OF  THE 

INSTITUTE  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — In  continuation  of  the  letter  you  kindly 
published,  I beg  to  send  for  consideration  several 
suggestions  as  to  the  proposed  society,  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  may,  I think,  help  to  forward 
the  union  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  letter.f 
That  the  present  system  of  the  R.I.B.A.  does 
not  work  satisfactorily  seems  to  be  conceded  on 
all  sides,  and  it  is  here,  therefore,  that  our  re- 
construction must  commenoe,  the  general  desire 
being  that  the  alterations  shall  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  draw  all  members  of  the  profession 
to  its  ranks.  Tho  only  way  to  secure  that  the 
change  Bhall  be  of  the  nature  required  is  for  the 
Institute  to  propound  some  scheme  for  the  pur- 
pose, which,  before  being  carried  into  execution, 
shall  be  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the 


* Some  of  our  correspondents  will  doubtless  reply  to 
W.  C.  T.  on  this  point.  , . 

t We  allow  our  correspondent  to  state  his  views,  out 
we  must  not  be  considered  as  necessarily  supporting  the 
proposed  amalgamation. 


the  additions  necessary  to  meet  their  views 
being  incorporated  in  it,  we  have  the  foundation 
upon  whioh  to  erect  an  Institution  which  shall 
really  be  representative  of  the  British  architects. 
But  in  doing  this,  we  must  not  forget  that 
although  the  purpose  of  the  new  society  is 
exactly  set  forth  in  the  charter,  and  the  first  of 
the  bye-laws  of  the  present  one,  yet,  as  altera- 
tions must  be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
petition  for  her  Majesty’s  sanction  to  the  changes. 
The  name  has  often  been  objeoted  to  as  being 
too  long.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  it 
could  not  be  shortened  (as  it  usually  is  by^out- 
siders)  to  the  “ Architectural  Institute,  ’ or 
something  similar,  of  two  words  at  most. 

Then,  as  to  membership,  we  have  mostly  to 
consult  the  Architectural  Association,  from 
which  body  by  far  the  greatest  number  would 
come,  and  principally  into  the  grades  now  known 
as  Associates  and  Students.  Let  us  retain  the 
names,  but  slightly  vary  the  manner  somewhat 
as  follows : — 

Fellows. — Architects  in  practice,  who,  when 
proposed,  Bhall  have  been  engaged  (as  princi- 
pals) for  at  least  seven  consecutive  years,  and 
have  acquired  a considerable  degree  of  eminence 
in  the  same. 

Associates. — Architects  in  practice  for  less  than 
seven  years,  gentlemen  over  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  who  are  engaged  in  the  6tudy  of  civil 
architecture,  or  other  gentlemen  not  necessarily 
architects  by  profession,  but  whose  pursuits  are 
allied  thereto,  and  are  therefore  qualified  to 
concur  with  architects  in  the  advancement  of 
professional  knowledge. 

Honorary  Members. — Such  persons  of  dis- 
tinction in  art,  science,  literature,  &o.,  as  are 
likely  to  concur  with  architects  in  the  advance- 
ment of  professional  knowledge.  Not  more  than 
five  to  be  elected  in  one  year. 

Candidates  for  Flection  as  Fellows  or  Hon. 
Members  to  be  recommended  to  the  Council  by 
at  least  five  Fellows  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  if  passed  by  tho  Council,  balloted  for  as  may 
be  arranged.  Associates  to  be  elected  in  a 
similar  way,  but  may  be  recommended  by  either 
Fellows  or  Associates.  Students  to  be  recom- 
mended  by  at  least  three  members  of  tho  society 
(not  hon.  members),  and  voted  or  balloted  for  by 
the  students  as  a report  to  the  Council,  who  will 
have  the  power  of  admission.  Present  members 
of  the  Architectural  Association  to  be  considered 
as  admitted  students ; those  qualified  to  be 
Associates  to  be  eligible  for  the  ballot  without 
further  nomination.  Present  members  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  to  rank  as  now. 

Subscriptions.  — Students,  half-a-guinea  en- 
trance-fee,  and  a like  amount  annually.  Hon. 
members,  nil.  Fellows  and  Associates,  as  at 
present. 

As  to  Officers,  $‘c.— Tho  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents  to  be  elected  from  the  Fellows. 
Senior  Secretary  also  to  be  a Fellow.  The 
Junior  Secretary  and  Librarian  to  be  paid  officers, 
elected,  if  possible,  from  the  Associates  for  at 
least  two  years,  and  not  necessarily  to  resign  on 
becoming  Fellows.  The  Council  or  Committee 
to  consist  of  ten  members,  chosen  as  follows,  in 
addition  to  the  officers  and  ex-officio  the  repre- 
sentative officer  of  any  speoial  department  of 
tho  Institution’s  work  (such  as  a Class  of  Design, 
&o).  Of  the  ten  members,  four  to  be  Fellows, 
three  Associates,  two  Students,  and  one  Honorary 
Member.  Such  arrangements  as  these  would  of 
course  greatly  diminish  the  power  of  the  Fellows, 
and  in  a manner  unknown,  I believe,  in  similar 
societies;  but  at  present  they  have  absolute 
control  of  everything,  and,  it  is  admitted,  have 
fallen  short  of  what  was  required  and  expected 
of  them;  this  little  sacrifice  therefore  seems 
required  to  give  that  material  confidence  so 
necessary  for  any  new  relationship. 

Then,  as  to  the  means  of  furthering  the  objects 
of  the  alliance,  this  I imagine  will  best  be  done 
by  in  some  degree  following  the  line  marked  out 
by  the  Architectural  Association,  and  intensify- 
ing the  various  departments,  a sub-committee 
having  (as  now)  the  charge  of  each. 

In  addition  to  these  would  be  considered  the 
propriety  of  instituting  periodical  lectures  upon 
professional  matters  not  touched  by  the  other 
sections,  all  tending  and  pointing  to  the  exami- 
nation as  the  ultimate  aim  and  object. 

To  further  the  examination  itself  it  might  then 
be  policy  to  hold  it  yearly,  and  for  the  Society 
to  bear  the  fees  of  those  of  its  students  who 
successfully  passed ; even  those  who  were  un- 
successful might  be  charged  but  half  what  was 
payable  by  outsiders. 

Students  passing  might  also  by  so  doing  be* 
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come  Associates  without  payment  of  the  "ad- 

mission fee.” 

Among  other  things  the  Council  would  have 
continually  under  their  notice  all  matters  (public 
or  otherwise)  in  any  way  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  profession,  and  by  acquiring  the  repre- 
sentative status  it  does  not  at  present  possess, 
the  Institute  might  and  no  doubt  would  become 
the  recognised  place  for  the  redress  of  profes- 
sional wrongs. 

Some  may  say, — Where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  for  all  this  ? But  I venture  to  think  if 
reforms  were  made  the  income  would  largely 
exoeed  the  present  one,  and  then  gradually  get 
larger  still ; meanwhile  the  funded  property, 
which  seems  to  be  accumulated  for  no  one 
seems  exaotly  to  know  what  purpose,  might  help 
the  lame  dog  over  the  stile  which  prevents  him 
reaching  the  meat  he  craves. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  say  more  now,  but 
I think  enough  has  been  suggested  to  call  forth 
expressions  of  opinion  for  and  against.  Anyhow, 
if  sufficient  has  been  done  to  call  attention  to  the 
matter  in  such  a manner  that  something,  some 
change,  some  good  may  take  effect  from  (let  us 
say)  the  next  conference,  my  object  has  been 
obtained.  p# 


TRADE  DISPUTES. 

Leslie.  — The  Leslie  masons  have  struck 
work  in  oonsequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
masters  to  grant  a rise  of  id.  per  hour  on  their 


Markinch. — The  strike  of  the  Markinch  masons 
has  terminated,  the  masters  agreeing  to  grant  the 
demands  of  their  men. 

Edinburgh. — A meeting  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  operative  plumbers  was  held  last  week 
in  the  Hall,  Jacksou’s-close,  in  order  to  give  in 
reports  as  to  the  dispute  between  them  and  their 
employers  in  reference  to  the  by-laws  of  the 
trade.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  men  intimated 
that  they  had  struck  work,  and  a number  reported 
that  they  had  given  in  their  warning.  It  was 
ascertained  also  that  six  employers  had  signed 
the  by-laws  as  approved  by  the  men,  and  that 
thirteen  masters,  employing  eighty  men,  approved 
of  the  by-laws,  although  they  had  not  yet  signed. 
A motion  was  unanimously  adopted  that  no  oppor- 
tunity be  lost  of  negotiating  with  the  other 
employers  so  as  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  Later  in  the  evening 
a number  of  the  men  on  strike  applied  for  and 
received  travelling  cards  to  enable  them  to  seek 

employment  in  England. A meeting  of  the 

master  plumbers  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  was 
also  held  with  reference  to  the  strike  whioh 
has  taken  place,  Mr.  Barton  presiding.  The 
secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  communicate  with  the  operatives, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  a letter  had  been 
received  from  the  latter  requesting  that  a depu- 
tation of  the  masters  should  wait  upon  them 
with  a view  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
The  committee,  however,  being  of  opinion  that 
former  deputations  had  proved  most  unsatis- 
factory, had  refused  to  meet  with  the  men.  Some 
conversation  having  taken  place  on  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  the  following  motion  was 
unanimously  agreed  to:— “That  this  meeting, 
after  hearing  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  communicate  with  the  men,  and 
while  deploring  the  attitude  which  has  been 
assumed  by  them,  does  not  see  its  way  to  make 
any  further  concessions,  and  pledges  itself  to 
resist  to  the  utmost  the  unreasonable  demands  of 
the  workmen.” 

Bolton. — The  Btrike  of  carpenters  and  joiners 
at  Bolton  is  at  length  terminated,  the  masters 
having  agreed  to  give  the  men  an  advance  of 
28.  now,  with  a copy  of  working  rules ; a further 
advance  of  Is.  6d.  ou  the  1st  of  February  next, 
and  a reduction  in  time  of  half  an  hour  a day  for 
five  days  in  the  week,  commencing  in  May  next. 
The  men  agreed  to  these  proposals,  on  the  under, 
standing  that,  for  all  future  advances,  three 
mouths’  notice  Bhall  be  given  instead  of  six. 

Bath. — The  operative  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Bath,  to  the  number  of  300,  have  struck  work  for 
an  increase  of  pay.  The  masters  have  declined 
arbitration. 

Burnley.  Four  masters  and  four  workmen 
met  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Burnley,  on  Tuesday 
night,  to  see  if  terms  could  be  agreed  upon  so  as 
to  prevent  a strike.  The  men  now  work  fifty, 
four  hours  per  week,  and  their  wages  are  30s. 
per  week.  They  ask  for  a reduction  of  five 
hours,  or  to  forty-nine  hours  per  week,  and  an 
advanco  in  their  wages  to  7£d.  per  hour,  or 
JOs.  -lid.  per  week.  After  a long  conference,  it. 


was  agreed  that  the  working  hours  shall  be  fifty, 
two  per  week,  and  the  wages  7£d.  per  hour,  or 
32s.  6d.  per  week.  The  strike  will,  therefore,  be 
averted. 

Birkenhead. — An  arrangement  has  been  come 
to  between  the  journeymen  carpenters  and 
joiners  of  Birkenhead  and  their  employers,  by 
which  the  strike,  which  was  threatened  to  take 
place  on  the  1st  of  next  month,  will  be  averted. 
The  men  agree  to  a rate  of  pay  at  7£d.  per  hour, 
with  a modification  of  the  existing  arrangements 
as  to  walking  time.  In  future  two  hours'  notice 
of  leaving  will  be  required  on  either  side  ; and  a 
code  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up  and  mutually 
assented  to  which  will  be  the  basis  of  negotiation 
in  case  of  any  future  dispute  in  the  trade. 

Bristol. — The  Rev.  Prebendary  Percival,  master 
of  Clifton  College,  to  whom  was  referred  for 
abitration  the  application  of  the  builders’ 
labourers  of  Bristol  for  an  advance  of  wa^es, 
has  decided  that  the  x'ate  of  4®d.  per  hour,  which 
was  paid  last  winter  for  the  four  winter  months, 
be  adopted  as  the  rate  all  the  year  round.  This 
is  an  advance  of  \d.  per  hour  upon  the  summer 
wages.  The  award  is  to  last  for  twelve  months. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  WASTE  LANDS. 

An  experiment,  attended  with  gratifying 
results,  has  been  tried  in  Cornwall,  where 
upwards  of  200  acres  of  the  Connor  Downs  have 
been  reclaimed  by  the  Cornish  miners.  The  land 
was  leased  to  the  men  for  ninety-nine  years  at 
a yearly  rent  of  half-a-crown  an  acre,  quito  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  the  property  had 
formerly  brought  in  to  the  owner.  The  size  of 
the  holdings  varied  from  three  to  ten  acres,  aud 
by  degrees  the  workmen  have  transformed  what 
was  before  nothing  better  than  waste  common 
land  into  a thriving  and  pleasant  garden.  Most 
of  the  miners  have  built  houses  and  outbuildings 
for  themselves  on  the  plots,  and  nearly  all  are 
prospering,  happy,  and  contented.  The  laud 
has  been  tilled  by  the  spade,  after  mine  hours 
were  over,  and  sand  and  sea-weed  have  been 
found  to  act  as  a capital  manure.  Wheat  and 
potatoes  are  the  principal  crop,  but  all  vege 
tables  are  grown. 

_ Nearly  every  leaseholder  keeps  a cow  and  a 
pig,  whilst  a few  keep  a pony  or  donkey  and 
cart.  The  experiment  has  operated  most  bene- 
ficially in  improving  the  status  and  the  health 
aud  morals  of  the  miners. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  great  mine  and 
laud  owners  in  the  north  of  England  should 
follow  this  excellent  example,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  poor  and  unprofitable  land 
on  and  about  the  surface  of  mines;  and  the 
steady  workman  once  transformed  into  a lease- 
holder, with  a house  and  land  of  his  own,  would 
become  a happy,  clean,  and  sober  man. 


The  conception  of  the  artist  is  nowhere  per- 
ceptible, except  in  some  of  the  lateral  porches, 
which  are  very  pretty  as  cabinet  work.  With 
these  latter  exceptions,  there  is  neither  grandeur, 
grace,  nor  propriety  in  the  decoration. 

________  T.  L.  D. 

THE  PATENT  LAWS. 

On  the  28th  ult.  a meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  was 
held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great 
George-street,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Patents  for  Inventions  Bill,  proposed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Bramwell,  president  of  the  Institution* 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  was 
resolved, — 

■o  '!Th.atr  th,x  mec.,inB  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
Patents  for  Inventions  Bill,  1875,  proposed  by  the  Lord 
70“W  b®  ™uch  worse  in  its  operation  than  the 
Act  PJ  lor  the  following  reasons  among  others  -—It 

would  give  unlimited  power  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
stop  all  patents,  us  well  as  to  control  the  length  of  patents, 
and  the  terms  on  which  they  should  be  used,  to  a large 
extent.  It  would  not  appoint  paid  commissioners  to 
manage  the  ollice ; it  would  abolish  the  provisional  speci- 
fication ; and  it  would  appoint  irresponsible  examiners, 
who  would  have  the  power  of  reporting  against  the  appli- 
cations for  patents  on  grounds  of  which  they  frequently 
could  not  possibly  judge."  J 

Mr.  William  Smith  proposed, — 

“ That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  many  of  the  pro- 
visions  contained  in  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  Bill  are  con- 
trary  to  public  policy  and  an  interference  with  the  ad- 
milled  rights  of  inventors  and  others  connected  with 
property  in  invention," 

Mr.  W.  E.  Newton  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

BRIDGE  BUILDING  IN  AMERICA. 

The  State  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
it  appears,  erect  bridges,  and  oharge  the  cost 
to  the  persons  interested.  This  paternal  soli- 
citude is  to  provide  that  all  bridges  are  secure 
and  safe  for  travelling  over. 

A sample  of  this  State  bridge-building  is  now 
to  be  seen  a few  miles  above  the  State  capital 
over  the  Erio  Canal,  which  bridge  has  caved  in 
with  a two-horse  wagon,  drowning  driver  as  well. 
The  bridge  had  been  recently  constructed  of  iron, 
stone,  brick,  and  wood,  of  the  best  kind;  and  a’ 
day  has  been  set  apart  for  the  President  and  the 
authorities  to  inspect  the  stoppage  of  canal 
traffic. 


THE  DUOMO  OF  FLORENCE. 

Sih,  I must  own  that  I have  never  been  more 
surprised  iu  my  life,  when  reading  critioisms  on 
buildings,  than  by  the  eulogy  of  your  corre 
spondeut  “ S.  D.”  upon  the  Cathedral  of  Sta. 
Maria  del  Fiore  in  your  last  number.  I am  well 
acquainted  with  it,  having  carefully  for  some 
days  studied  the  masterly  construction  of  the 
briok  cupola  with  the  late  L.  Vulliamy  in  1818. 
Externally  this  rises  with  majestic  dignity  above 
the  other  edifices  of  the  City,  and  its  graoeful  out- 
line  is  very  pleasing  in  the  contour  and  general  pro- 
portions.  The  impressions  produced  upon  my  mind 
fifty-seven  years  ago  remain  the  same,  although 
I have  frequently  visited  it  of  late  years  ; and  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  “ Christian 
Architecture,”  that,  despite  the  ability  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  plan,  the  effect  of  the 
interior  “ is  utterly  thrown  away  in  the  execu- 
tion. The  details  are  positively  ugly.  The 
windows  of  the  side  aisles  small  and  misplaced, 
those  of  the  clearstory  mere  circular  holes.  The 
proportion  of  the  aisles  one  to  another  is  bad, 
the  vaults  ill-formed,  and  altogether  a colder 
(gloomier)  and  less  effective  design  was  not  pro- 
duced iu  the  Middle  Ages.  The  triapsal  choir  is 
not  so  objectionable  as  the  nave  ; but  there  are 
large  plain  spaces  that  now  look  cold  and  flat : 
the  windows  are  too  small,  and  there  is  a (deadly) 
gloom  about  the  whole  whioh  is  very  unsatis- 
factory.” 

To  my  mind,  the  exterior  is  as  unsatisfactory 
as  the  interior.  The  surface  of  the  walls  is 
covered  with  panels  of  flat  marble  work,  designed 
by  an  inlaying  joiner  as  for  a marquetry  table, 
and  executed  by  the  marble  mason  without  relief 


HOW  CHURCHES  ARE 
MADE  REMUNERATIVE  IN  AMERICA. 

Or  late  years  the  rise  in  value  of  house  pro- 
perty in  New  York  has  been  very  great,  but  the 
value  of  church  property  in  “pews  ” has  increased 
in  a still  higher  ratio. 

A costly  churoh  has  lately  been  erected  for  the 
Presbyterians  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
streets  in  New  York,  and  the  pews  in  it  were  put 
up  to  auction  at  the  end  of  May.  The  church 
was  thronged  with  bidders.  The  pews  next  the 
pulpit  were,  after  a brisk  competition,  knocked 
down  for  1,2001.  each,  and  the  most  ordinary 
pews  fetched  601.  each.  The  prices  ranged 
between  these  two  figures,  and  in  addition  40 1. 
to  50 1.  premium  was  paid  for  choice  of  seats. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-five  of  the  pews,  with 
premium,  sold  at  75,0002.,  and  the  total  amount 
realised  by  the  sale  was  about  160,0002.,  sufficient, 
with  40,0002.  raised  by  free  gifts,  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  building  the  oliurch.  The  pew-holders 
are  also  assessed  6 per  cent,  annually  for  their 
sittings,  which  will  give  an  annual  revenue  of 
9,8002.  for  the  minister  ! What  should  an  arch- 
bishop get  at  this  rate  ? 


THE  INDIA  MUSEUM. 

t £?ur  remar,cs.  published  June  12tb,  on  the  New 
Ind.a  Museum,  South  Kensington,  you  say  a"  somewhat 
detailed  introduction  may  he  of  material  service  to  those 
y,eadera  w?J0  T19if’  as™  Wrongly  recommend  them 
*°J0-  th°  BP°t-  Induced  by  your  recommendation,  I 
made  a short  ditour  to  learn  the  times  and  prices  of  ad- 
mission, but  was  disappointed  when  I found  the  uniform 
time  of  closing  is  six  p.m. 

Your  periodical,  being  the  great  instructor  of  the  build- 
ing trades,— for  we  bud  it  in  the  Club  and  Institute  Rooms, 
m tlie  coffee-house,  and  often  in  the  public-house,— ought, 
1 tni ulf,  to  urge  the  authorities  to  keep  open  the  museum 
lor  inspection  at  least  twice  a week  (Monday  and  Satur- 
day) until  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  like  the  South  Kensington 
general  collection  and  picture  galleries.  If  the  collection 
is  for  the  many,  and  especially  for  those  who  may  carry 
out  and  utilise  some  of  the  ideas  gained  therein,  can  it  be 
right  to  shut  out  ninety-and-nine  of  every  one  hundred,  for 
probably  at  least  that  proportion  are  debarred  viewing  it, 
not  being  able  to  lose  a day’s,  or  even  half  a day’s,  wages  ? 
Opening  it  on  certain  week  evenings  might  keep  many 
from  the  beer-shop.  Some  may  say,  Why  not  — 
Saturdav  ? Hilt,  n It  er  falrinir  borne  tho  wacta  And  wu 


uj  uuo  iuoiuio  iiiiwjuu  wiuuouc  reuei  b , 0 ueer-8“op.  borne  may  say,  wny  not  go  on 
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eight  of  workmen  to  SUMMARY  I 
JUDGMENT  FOR  WAGES  ON  A 
BANKRUPT’S  ESTATE. 

In  the  Durham  county  police-court,  a very 
important  question  arose  in  respect  to  bankrupts 
under  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  and,  as  one 
of  the  first  decided,  it  deserves  attention. 

Messrs.  John  & Henry  Pringle  were  summoned, 
at  the  instance  of  five  of  their  late  workmen,— 
Fenwick,  Newton,  Hall,  Green,  and  Ward,— for 
the  nonpayment  of  wages  due  to  them  under 
contract,  they  not  having  reoeived  a fortnight  s 
notice  to  leave  work,  as  stipulated  when  their 
engagement  was  entered  upon. 

The  complaint  was  not  denied ; but  counsel 
for  the  defence  contended  that,  when  an  estate 
became  bankrupt,  workmen  were  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  creditors,  and  could  not 
take  summary  proceedings  in  county  or  police 
courts  to  recover  wages  owing,  and  as  the  defend- 
ants were  adjudicated  bankrupts, their  old  hands 
could  not  enforce  payment  for  wages.  It  was 
true  that  when  the  men  were  engaged  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  that  a fortnight  s notice 
would  be  required  on  either  side  to  terminate 
the  contract.  That  the  trustees  of  the  estate 
would  be  acting  illegally  were  they  to  pay  these 
claims,  and  it  might  be  there  were  not  sufficient 
claims  to  meet  the  order.  . , , 

Counsel  for  the  men  urged  that  a magistrate 
had  power  to  enforce  the  payment  of  men  s wages 
under  any  circumstances.  That,  in  the  present 
case,  the  agreement  and  wages  had  accrued 
before  the  bankruptcy  was  Gazetted. 

The  bench  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  did  not  operate  as  a 
workmen’s  wages.  The  men  had  not 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


Tenders  for  the  erection  of  a school,  to  provide 
accommodation  for  837  children,  on  the  site  in 

Tennyson-road,  Battersea,  were  recently  received. 

The  following  were  the  respective  amounts : — 

Honor £7.35 1 0 0 

.“Scrivener  & White 7.287  0 0 

Dram  7,Ma  0 U 

Downs  & Co. ».»»  • • 

Hill,  Hign,  i Ui'l « " 

Niehl nealo  ».»8o  o u 

Cooper MW'  0 u 

The  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  of  221, 
Camberwell-road,  S.E.,  amounting  to  6,696 1.,  was 
accepted.  Cost  of  site,  2, 1201. ; cost  of  building 
per  head,  81. 

For  the  erection  of  a caretaker’s  house,  Saun- 
dcrs-road,  Notting-liill,  the  amounts  were  : — 

Chamberlin,  Bros £112  9 ® 

Cowlaud 3o8  0 0 

Hook  & Olrtrey .»  0 ° 

Murk  ..  Jl9  0 0 


The  lowest  tender,  that  of  Mr.  F.  Mark,  of  51, 
Bell-street,  Edgware  road,  N.W.,  amounting  to 
3191.,  was  accepted. 


DanKrupicy  piwccuiugD  , 1 , , 

bar  to  workmen’s  wages.  The  men  had  not 
eued  the  trustees  of  the  bankrupts  estate,  but 
thtir  late  masters,  the  bankrupts,  and  the  wages 
had  accrued  before  the  defendants  were  declared 
bankrupts.  They  would  make  an  order  for  the 
payment  of  the  wages  claimed,  with  costs,  to  be 
levied  by  distress  on  the  estate,  or  by  committa 
of  the  defendants  in  default. 

As  there  are  numbers  of  men  unpaid,  the 
decision  is  of  consequence 


BUILDERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS. 


BADCOCK  V.  BROOKE. 

In  this  case,  which  was  heard  in  the  Westminster  County 


Court  ^tbeplaintilT  sought  to  recover  from  the  defendant 
the  sum  of 11s.,  for  work  and  labour  ‘jone  and  mute- 
i*ls  supplied  tatting  u^hia 


Utting  up  uiti  — 

premise.'  m InpnMttert.Timlioo,  s.»ell  .« .ome  repair. 

" ck.h, 


-S-  t„  »howtk.t  aef„d.»(,i«MT,1873, 

"Jried  onta.tae™"”®™”  ctTdoeer  and  tons.  »ge»t.  *» 
; a partner,  on  payment  ot  certain  moneys  , the 

ieceivedidrefan^dTeeThrTe  weeks^aftM  tWs  provismnal 

arrangement  Mr.  Redford  was  taken  ill  and  died,  and  the 
defendant.6 without  farther  con.ider.t.on  took  poe.»non 
?f  the  business,  end  h»  cont^.d  , . ™ 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

JVillaston  (Cheshire). — The  new  school,  situated 
on  the  road  leading  from  Crewe  to  Nantwich,  has 
beeu  opened.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  built  of 
the  local  red  brioks  with  blue  brick  dressings, 
and  has  a steep  roof,  supported  in  the  interior 
by  exposed  deal  timberB,  stained  and  varnished. 
The  exterior  is  diversified  with  gables  and  over- 
hanging eaves,  and  the  roof  is  laid  in  alternate 
bands  of  red  and  blue  tiles.  In  the  centre  rises 
a bell-tower.  The  main  schoolroom  is  of  the  I 
shape,  and  is  42  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  broad,  the 
length  of  the  upper  part  of  the  T being  40  ft.  6 in., 
and  its  breadth  18  ft.  From  this  room  a class- 
room  projects  to  the  front,  forming  one  of  the 
gables  of  the  building.  Next  to  this  is  the 
entrance  for  the  children,  which  is  arched  over 
so  as  to  form  a protection  in  case  of  rain.  Two 
lavatories  are  attached  to  the  back,  and  there 
are  separate  playgrounds  for  the  boys  and  girls. 
The  walls  are  14  in.  thick.  The  infant  soliool, 
which  is  26  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  broad,  is  at  the  end 
of  the  building  nearest  Nantwich,  and  does  not 
communicate  with  the  other  school.  A class- 
room leads  out  of  this  room,  and  a separate 
lavatory  is  provided.  The  closets  are  upon  the 
dry-earth  system.  Close  to  the  school  stands 
the  master’s  house  (in  oourse  of  erection),  which 
includes  a room  for  meetings  of  the  Board. 
The  work  haB  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  kllson, 
builder,  of  Hough  ; Mr.  Bower  was  the  archi- 
tect.  The  outlay  for  the  schools,  which  will 
accommodate  274  children,  has  been  2,0001. 


imnueu  11  c't-l  a ...  a.  v. . w , 

S.^7S'fbSrhrg..e  order,  to  »J> 

a private  room  for  his  olff 


pave  ometa  .v  — --  — * 

lfice,  and  now  repudiates  payment 
rot‘  g5”.«  J,r  writing  .peoiiioe.ion  end 

making  estimate  for  further  works.  -.loin tiff" 

The  judge,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  Plaintiff, 
bis  workmen,  end  al.o  that  of  aa  independent  -lines., 
said  the  evidence  was  overwhelming,  gave  judgment  for 
nlSntifffcr  the  full  amount,  with  costa,  tor  the  fitting 

?bat  where  an  estimate  and  specification  were  supplied 
and  no  opportunity  given  to  compete  or  carry  out  t 

work  the  builder  was  fairly  entitled  to  be  paid. 

Tne  case  is  of  some  importance  to  builders,  as  showing 
tbev  should  be  careful  to  ascertain  if  they  are  really 
receiving  their  orders  from  auctioneers  or  those  who  may 
shield  themselves  as  clerks,  as  well  as  a caution  to  builders 
in  supplying  auctioneers  or  house  agents  with  specifica- 
tionsand  estimates,  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  prices 
from  others,  without  the  trouble  of  employmg^pr^es- 
sioual  man. 


“GRINDING”  TIME. 


Sir  -In  vour  paper  we  notice  a statement  to  the  effect 
“ last  week  “ our  men  left  work  until  the  two  hours 


Association  and  the  men.  JJaxlev  & Kogbbs. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Billingsley. — This  church,  having  undergone 
restoration,  has  been  reopened.  It  is  built  ot 
stone  from  Higley,  and  is  entirely  now,  except 
part  of  the  west  end,  which  has  been  repaired 
with  new  stones.  A new  tracery  window  has 
been  put  in,  the  gable  end  having  new  stone 
coping,  with  moulded  corbels  and  bond  stones. 

On  this  gable,  supported  with  new  pillars 
inside  the  church,  is  a turret,  of  atone, 
containing  the  two  old  bells.  In  taking  down 
the  south  wall  an  old  Norman  doorway  was 
discovered.  The  stone  jambs  have  been  re- 
paired, and  ftie  caps  and  moulded  arches 
cleaned,  reset,  and  pointed.  The  chancel-ceiling 
is  bordered  to  the  under  side  of  the  rafters  with 
moulded  ribs,  forming  panels.  The  nave  roof  is 
open,  and  plastered  between  the  rafters,  the  oak 
principals  and  purlins  being  reduced  in  size. 
The  old  carved  oak  porch,  now  fixed  on  a new 
stone  base,  has  been  cleaned,  oiled,  and  var- 
nished. The  seats  are  of  pitch-pine,  varnished. 
The  windows  have  been  glazed  by  Mr.  John 
Davies,  of  Shrewsbury.  The  staining  and  van. 
nishing  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Crump  & Son, 
Brido-nortb.  The  chancel  floor  is  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles  by  Messrs.  Thorne.  The  hauling 
has  been  done  by  the  tenant  farmers.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Nevett,  Bros., 
builders,  Ironbridge,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  William  Nevett.  Mr.  Robert  Griffiths,  of 
Stafford,  was  the  architect. 

Coldham  ( Isle  of  Ely).- The  chief  stone  of  the 
new  chnrch  for  the  district  of  Coldham  has  been 
laid,  the  edifice  being  dedicated  to  St.  Ethel- 
dreda.  The  dimensions  are:  nave,  24  ft.  by 
48  ft.:  chancel,  17  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  church 
will  be  faced  with  Elton  stone,  with  Bath-stone  i 


dressing,  and  there  will  be  a bell-turret  at  the 
west  end  for  two  bells.  The  roofs  are  to  be  con- 
structed of  open  timber,  stained  and  varnishel, 
aud  plastered  between  the  rafters.  The  vestry 
will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  porch.  The  church 
will  hold  about  170  persons.  Mr.  W.  Smith  is 
the  arcliiteot. 

Climping  (Sussex).— The  parish  church  has 
been  restored  and  reopened.  It  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  with  south  transepts,  south  aisle,  and 
tower  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept.  The  tower 
is  said  to  have  been  added  to  a smaller  church  in 
the  twelfth  century.  The  restoration  included 
the  rebuilding  of  the  west  end  and  upper  part  of 
the  tower,  the  stripping  and  repair  of  the  roof 
with  boarding  instead  of  plaster ; the  renovation 
of  the  old  oak  seating,  the  formation  of  a vestry, 
and  general  repairs  to  the  walls  and  floors.  The 
windows  are  lancet  throughout.  The  tower  pos- 
sesses an  enriched  doorway,  and  windows  in  the 
buttresses.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Gordon  LI. 

Hills  ; and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Bushby,  of  Little- 
bampton.  The  oost  has  been  2,2001. 

Clacton-on-Sea. — The  new  St.  Paul’s  Church 
here  has  been  opened.  The  parish  church  being 
a mile  and  a half  distant  from  this  new  and 
rising  watering-place,  it  was  only  natural  that 
as  houses  began  to  spring  up,  and  the  permanent 
residents  to  increase,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  better  church  accommodation.  The 
new  edifice  is  erected  on  a piece  of  ground  near 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Page,  who  gave  the  site  ; 
and  is  in  the  early  English  style,  of  plain  design. 

It  is  constructed  to  accommodate  350  worship, 
pers,  and  has  a nave  71  ft.  by  31  ft.,  with  a 
square  tower  at  the  south-west  angle,  a senu- 
decagonal  apse  for  the  chancel,  and  a vestry  on 
the  north-east  side.  The  walls  are  of  cement 
concrete,  relieved  with  shingle  dashing  exter- 
nally, and  no  stone  is  used  excepting  in  the  west 
window,  which  is  Early  English  work.  The  cost, 
inclusive  of  furniture,  &c.,  amounts  to  about 
1,000L  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Gard  Pye,  Col- 
chester, and  Messrs.  Saunders  &, Son,  of  Dedham, 
were  the  contractors. 

Histon  (Cambridge).— The  re-opemng  of  the 
chancel  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  took  place  on 
June  23rd,  after  restoration.  The  first  church 
was  of  the  later  Norman  style.  Then  followed 
a restoration  after  the  Early  English  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  A second  restoration  fol- 
lowed, consisting  of  the  entire  nave  and  aisles, 
after  the  Perpendicular  Gothic.  The  restoration 
of  the  sonth  part  of  the  transept  was  under- 
taken in  1872,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  and  it  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett.  The 
windows  are  of  stained  glass,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  In  1873,  the  restoration  of  the 
north  part  of  the  transept  and  two  aisles  was 
commenced,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  beiug  still  entrusted 
with  the  work.  In  1874,  the  chancel  was  com- 
menced after  designs  by  Sir  G.  Scott.  On  re- 
moving the  plaster  from  the  walls  two  beautiful 
windows  were  discovered,  one  on  each  Bide 
nearest  the  nave;  also  half  the  priest’s  door 
was  found  in  the  north  wall,  showing  that  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  chancel  to  the  extent  of 
one  bay  (about  10  ft.)  had  been  cut  off,  and  the 
east  wall  brought  in.  In  the  end  of  the  south 
wall  was  likewise  discovered  a piece  of  the 
old  east  window  of  the  early  dog  s - tooth 
period.  Sir  Gilbert  Soott  thereupon  resolved  to 
restore  the  east  wall  after  that  style ; aud  this 
old  portion  has  been  worked  in,  so  as  to  form  a 
part  of  the  new  window.  In  1874,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Madingley  Hall  was  polling  down  the 
gallery  at  Madingley,  the  walls  of  whioh  were 
externally  of  red  brick,  and  inside  was  found  the 
clunch  that  had  been  removed  from  the  church 
in  1600,  with  the  rich  moulding  and  colour  as 
fresh  in  some  parts  as  though  the  work  had  been 
executed  only  a short  time  since.  This  was 
secured,  and  the  chancel  of  Histon ^St.  Andrew 
is  faced  with  the  clunch  which  275  years  ago 
formed  part  of  the  church  of  Histon  St.  Ethel, 
dreda.  The  chancel  windows,  of  which  there 
are  thirteen,  are  lancets,  and  are  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass,  illustrating  the  Apostles’  Creed. 
This  work  is  being  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & . 
Co.  of  Munich.  The  whole  cost  of  the  chancel 
will  be,  after  the  windows  are  completed,  about  I: 
1 ,5001.  „ t , 

Hartfonl.' — The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  con- 
secrated the  new  chnrch  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Hartford,  and  the  ground  added  to  the  church-  i 
yard.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Early  Gothic.  : 
The  outside  walls  are  built  of  Kerridge  stone,  : 
with  red  Eddisbury  stone  dressings.  The  in- 
terior  walls  are  lined  with  Kerridge  stone  m i 
thin  courses,  with  white  Kelsall  stone  in  arohes, 
and  other  dressings.  The  nave,  piers,  and 
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pillars  to  windows,  &c.,  are  redstone.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  brindled  tiles.  The  churoh 
consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel 
and  transepts,  the  north  transept  being  used  as 
a children’s  chapel,  and  the  south  for  an  organ 
chamber  and  vestry.  The  foundations  for  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end  have  been  laid, 
to  be  carried  out  hereafter.  The  seats  are  open, 
of  pitch  pine,  and  will  accommodate  500  per. 
sons;  the  whole  being  free.  There  is  a Btained- 
glass  window  in  the  north  transept,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Knowles,  in  memory  of  hiB  son,  Captain 
Knowles,  of  the  ill-fated  Northfleet,  run  down 
by  the  Murillo,  off  Dungeness,  in  January,  1873. 
The  subject  is  “ Peter  walking  on  the  sea.’ 
The  window  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake,  of  London.  The  othe: 
windows  are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  The 
carving  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Williams  & 
Millson,  of  Manchester.  The  cost  has  been  over 
4,000/.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
R.  Beckett,  of  Hartford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Douglas,  architect,  of  Chester  ; Mr.  Walter 
Edwards,  of  Chester,  having  been  the  clerk  of 
the  works. 


State.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  (whose  wife,  by  his  side, 
was  visibly  affected)  made  a touching  reply, 
remarking  that  Mrs.  Hall’s  contributions  to 
literature  would  fill  200  volumes,  but  all  this 
work  had  not  caused  her  to  neglect  the  domestic 
duties.  After  alluding,  with  allowable  pride,  to 
the  projection  of  the  Art  Journal  thirty-six  years 
ago,  he  said  that  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
wife  and  himself  had  been  that  there  was  no 
happiness  to  be  obtained  from  that  which  did 
not  make  others  happy. 


THE  PLANS  FOR  THE  NEW  COUNTY 
HOSPITAL,  LINCOLN. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  governors  last  week, 
Mr.  R.  Hall  read  the  report  of  the  Plans 
Committee,  which  stated  that  seven  sets  of 
plans  had  been  received,  and  after  careful 
examination  they  had  arrived  at  the  decision 
“ that  the  plan  Bigned  ‘ Experience  ’ in  red,  not 
only  combined  a larger  number  of  advantages 
than  any  other,  but  was  in  itself  a very  excel- 
lent  design,  capable,  with  certain  modifications, 
of  fulfilling  every  requirement,  and  placing  the 
county  in  possession  of  one  of  the  best  hospitals 
of  the  time.”  It  was  then  resolved  that  the 
plan  be  submitted  to  a professional  adviser,  who 
with  the  architeot,  and  any  governors  who 
may  have  any  suggestions  to  offer,  shall  consider 
the  same  with  a view  to  its  final  adoption. 
After  further  discussion,  the  envelope  accom- 
panying the  plans  selected,  and  marked  “Ex- 
perience ” in  red,  was  then  opened,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  architeot  was  Mr.  Alex.  Graham, 
of  Carlton  Chambers,  London. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO 
!MR.  AND  MRS.  S.  C.  HALL. 

On  the  14th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Griffin,  Kensington-palace-gardens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  were  presented  with  a testi- 
monial in  commemoration  of  their  “ golden 
wedding,”  and  also  in  recognition  of  their 
eminent  services  to  literature  and  art.  A large 
number  of  their  friends  were  present.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  took  the  chair  shortly  before  five 
o’clock,  and  Mr.  Godwin,  as  one  of  the  executive 
oommittee,  explained  the  inception  and  nature 
of  the  testimonial.  The  fifty  years  of  married 
life  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  having  been 
completed  in  September  in  last  year,  it  was 
thought  that  the  event  should  be  marked 
by  some  testimonial  of  esteem  on  the  part 
of  friends  and  of  appreciation  by  the  general 
public.  The  result  of  an  appeal  from  a com- 
mittee thereupon  formed  was  the  inflow  of  a 
sum  of  1,530/.,  from  580  subscribers,  and  it  was 
determined  that  a portion  of  the  money  should 
be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a joint  annuity 
of  100/.  per  annum,  and  the  balance  (some  400/.) 
handed  over  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Mr.  B. 
Halswell,  as  lion,  secretary,  had  taken  an  ener- 
getic part  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme,  and 
Mr.  Griffin  had  acted  as  treasurer.  Mr.  Godwin 
especially  associated  in  the  graceful  work  Miss 
Aikin  Kortrigbt,  Mrs.  Griffin,  and  Mrs.  Martin. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  the  course  of  a very 
apposite  address,  thanked  Mr.  Hall  for  the  bold 
and  manly  line  he  had  taken  in  all  departments  of 
literature,  and  more  especially  for  the  sagacity 
he  had  brought  to  bear  in  the  discovery  of 
fraud  in  works  of  art  and  taste;  he  congratu- 
lated him,  moreover,  on  being  linked  with  a 
woman  of  refined  delicacy  and  taste,  who  had 
herself  given  to  the  world  a series  of  publications 
tending  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  human  race. 
The  Earl  concluded,  amidst  loud  applause,  by 
making  the  formal  presentation  of  the  testi- 
monial. It  may  be  added,  that  the  committee 
aad  had  bound  up  in  an  illuminated  album  a 
jreat  number  of  letters  from  distinguished 
Jersons.  One  of  these  letters  was  signed  by 
leventeen  or  eighteen  persons  in  the  Salt  Lake 


ACTION  AGAINST  A HALIFAX  CONCRETE 
BUILDER. 

On  the  7th  inst.,  at  the  Barnsley  County 
Court,  the  adjourued  hearing  of  the  case  of 
Froggart  v.  Firth  was  again  gone  into  be- 
fore a jury.  Mr.  Atkinson,  barrister,  appeared 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Barker,  barrister,  for 
the  defendant.  The  plaintiff  is  a miner,  living 
at  Higham,  near  Barnsley,  and  the  defendant  is 
a builder  at  Halifax.  The  action  was  brought 
to  recover  50/.  damages,  sustained  in  consequence 
of  two  houses,  built  of  concrete,  falling  in  before 
completed.  The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that 
the  building  fell  owing  to  the  defendant  using  a 
quantity  of  unburnt  shale  and  clay,  contrary 
to  the  contract,  and  against  the  protest  of  the 
plaintiff  aud  his  architect.  For  the  defence, 
several  witness  were  called  to  show  that  ashes 
were  substituted  for  day,  which  would  not  burn, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff.  Mr. 
Briggs,  builder,  of  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Brock,  of 
Huddersfield,  swore  that  the  buildings  fell 
owing  to  the  inner  walls  being  too  thin,  and  the 
windows  too  large.  After  a hearing  occupying 
some  hours,  the  jury  retired,  and  after  being 
absent  for  some  time,  returned  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  olaimed. 


pulpit  corresponds  in  its  style  of  art,  and  is  “ In 
memory  of  Hugh  MacDougall,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Kilim,  1795-1827.”  The  windows 
have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Son, 
of  Edinburgh. 

Widdrington. — A stained-glass  memorial  win- 
dow, of  three  lights  and  tracery,  has  been  erected 
in  Widdrington  Church,  to  the  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Simpson  Brown  Maughan,  late  vicar  of 
that  parish.  The  subjects  are  : — “ Christ’s 
Charge  to  St.  Peter,”  “The  Apostles  preaching 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,”  and  “ The  Baptism  of 
the  Centurion.”  The  stained  glass  is  from  the- 
works  of  Mr.  Baguley. 

St.  Mary.le-Tower. — Recently  a new  stained- 
glass  window,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Clayton  <fc 
Bell,  Regent-street,  London,  and  representing 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  has  been  placed  in 
the  south  side  of  this  church.  The  following 
inscription  is  at  the  foot : — In  piarn  memoriam 
Dei  benificiorum  vidua  cum  liberis  suis  hanc 
fenestram  decavit.” 


CHARGE  AGAINST  A SEWER 
CONTRACTOR. 

Sin,— My  attention  haviug  been  directed  to  a statement 
the  last  number  of  the  Builder  referring  to  a charge  of 
fraud  against  a “ sewer  contractor,”  allow  me  to  say  that 
while  the  particulars  therein  are  generally  correct,  I must 
beg  to  bo  allowed  to  set  you  right  in  regard  to  the  state- 
ment of  my  having  contracted  to  do  the  work  nnder  a 
schedule  of  prices,  such  not  being  the  case,  neither  was  I 
bound  to  price.  I may  also  be  allowed  to  correct  the 
iudgment  of  the  “ one  member  of  the  vestry,”  who  thought 
t strange  that  I had  not  noticed  the  number  of  bricks 
used  by  Mr.  Potter,  inasmuch  as  the  work  not  being  quite 
complete  I had  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  Allow  me 
further  to  inform  you  that  the  whole  matter  is  in  course 
of  investigation.  I shall  be  obliged  by  your  suspending 
your  further  judgment  until  the  result  is  known. 

J.  J.  Gbifpiths. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Thvrsk. — A new  stained-glass  window  is  about 
to  be  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church, 
through  the  liberality  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Sanders, 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Sanders’s  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  formerly  the  member  for  the  borough 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Mrs.  Macbean  has 
also  promised  to  place  a memorial  stained-glass 
window  at  the  west  end,  in  remembrance  of  her 
late  son,  Mr.  Frederick  Bell,  of  the  Hall,  who 
died  in  January  last. 

Leicester. — Messrs.  Wailes  & Son  have  inserted 
in  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish 
church  a stained. glass  window,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Miss  Latham.  It  consists  of  four  car. 
toons  founded  upon  Numbers  xx.  In  the  left, 
hand  light  the  people  are  murmuring  at  the  lack 
of  water ; in  the  second,  Moses  and  Aaron  inter- 
ceding ; in  the  third,  Moses  is  striking  the  rock. 
In  the  right-hand  light,  the  people  are  drinking. 
Beneath  are  portions  of  Scripture,  and  the  in- 
scription. The  tracery  has  three  groups  of 
flowers  upon  enamelled  glass,  copied  from  water- 
colour paintings  by  the  deceased. 

Melton  Mowbray. — A memorial  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  by  Messrs. 
Wailes  & Co.,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Greasley. 
It  is  at  the  south  entrance  of  the  church,  and 
has  been  principally  subscribed  for  by  former 
scholars  in  the  church  school. 

Arbroath. — Two  memorial  windows,  in  stained 
glass,  have  been  ereoted  in  Ladyloan,  quoad 
sacra  Parish  Church  ; one  on  either  side  of  the 
pulpit, — in  the  north  wall  of  the  church.  They 
are  about  15  ft.  high  by  5 ft.  wide.  One  contains 
illustrations  of  Moses  delivering  the  Law  upon 
Mount  Sinai.  At  the  bottom  of  this  window  is 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hatton. — The  foundation-stones  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  and  School  at  Hatton  have 
been  laid.  The  old  chapel  was  erected  in  the 
year  1814,  but  the  lease  having  expired,  and  the 
building  becoming  too  small  for  the  requirements 
of  the  village,  it  was  decided  to  erect  a larger 
one  on  a more  convenient  site.  The  ohapel  will 
be  in  the  Gothic  style  and  the  school-room 
attached  to  it  will  be  so  built  that  it  can  be 
thrown  open  to  the  chapel  in  case  of  necessity. 
There  will  also  be  a vestry.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  120  persons  and  the  school-room 
80.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  800/.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Pierpoint,  Hughes,  & 
Pierpoint,  of  Bold-street,  Warrington;  and  Mr. 
Fairhurst,  of  Whitley,  is  the  builder. 

Roade. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  in  this  village  have  been  formally 
laid.  For  some  time  past  the  want  of  a larger 
place  of  worship  has  been  felt  by  this  denomina- 
tion, the  present  erection  being  far  from  adequate. 
A site  was  therefore  selected  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  village,  and  purchased  at  the  cost  of  60/. 
The  chapel  will  be  a simple  brick  structure,  with 
an  open  timber  roof.  It  will  seat  170  persons, 
and  will  have  a vestry  or  class-room  at  the  end. 
The  design  is  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman,  architect,  of 
Northampton,  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Gooderidge,  of  Roade.  The  entire  cost  ia 
calculated  at  about  460/. 

Falmouth. — The  Baptist  congregation  of  Fal- 
mouth has  outgrown  its  accommodation.  The 
little  chapel  in  Webber-Btreet  being  inadequate 
to  accommodate  the  people  who  repair  to  it,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  edifice  was  laid  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  building  will  be  erected  in 
Market-street,  and  will  accommodate 900 persons. 
It  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
and  will  be  built  of  local  stone,  with  granite  and 
Bath  stone  dressings.  The  outlay  is  calculated 
at  5,000 i.  Mr.  J.  Hicks,  of  Redruth,  is  the 
architect ; and  the  builder  is  Mr.  W.  Leggey,  of 
Falmouth. 

Smethwick. — The  new  Presbyterian  Church, 
erected  at  the  Six  Ways,  Smethwick,  has  been, 
opened.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  archi- 
tecture, has  cost  about  1,700/.,  and  is  built  to 
accommodate  400  persons.  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester, 
was  the  architect,  who  gave  his  services 
gratuitously. 

Caersws. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  here  has 
been  opened.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will 
comfortably  seat  150  people.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a parallelogram,  with  a schoolroom  and 
vestry  at  the  north  end.  The  foundation  walls 
are  of  Penstrowed  stone,  with  a moulded  plinth, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  walls  with  red  brick, 
externally  faced  with  the  red  pressed  brick,  and 
with  bands  of  freestone  and  coloured  brick.  Over 
the  poroh  is  a large  rose-window,  which  has,  with 
the  window  at  the  other  end,  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Mr.  John  Davies,  of  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  sides  are  lancet  windows.  The  roof  is 
partly  open,  with  circular  ornamental  flowers 
around  ventilators,  cornice  around  ceiliog,  and 
label  mould  over  windows.  The  internal  fittings 
are  of  pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The 
seats  are  free.  The  cost  was  270/.,  the  land 
having  been  given  by  Lord  Sudoley.  Mr.  E. 
Jones,  of  Newtown,  is  the  architect;  and  Mr.  J. 
Evans,  Caersws,  the  builder. 

Windsor. — A Bite  has  been  secured  for  the  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  on  the  Yansittart  estate,  as 


the  inscription, — “ In  memory  of  David  Lonson,  _ ^ r„( . . , 

of  Springfield,  Town  Clerk  of  Arbroath,  1812-  the  corner  of  the  Alma  and  New  roads,  at 
1858.”  The  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  * previously  mentioned,  the  frontage  being  120  ft. 
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on  the  New- road,  and  140  ft.  on  the  Alma-road. 
The  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic  Btyle  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  coat,  including  the  purchase  of 
land,  will  be  7,0001.,  and  provision  will  be  made 
to  accommodate  650  people.  The  chapel  will 
consist  of  nave  and  side  aisles.  At  the  back  of 
the  chapel  will  be  a building  having  externally 
the  appearance  of  a transept  to  the  chapel,  to  be 
used  for  Sunday  schools  and  other  purposes.  The 
nave  will  be  about  70  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  high. 
The  aisles  will  be  separated  from  the  nave  by  a 
serieB  of  five  arches,  supported  by  light  pillars. 
The  width  of  the  interior  will  be  44  ft.  There 
will  be  a gallery  on  three  Bides  of  the  building. 
The  chapel  will -be  lighted  from  upper  and  lower 
windows  on  the  side  walls,  and  a large  window 
in  front  of  the  building.  There  will  be  a 
spirelet,  90  fc.  from  the  ground,  _ surmounted 
by  a weathercock,  it  being  intended  at 
some  future  time  to  replace  thiB  by  a spire,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  about  2,0001.  The  building 
adjoining  the  chapel  will  consist  of  two  floors. 
On  the  ground-floor  will  be  two  passages  leading 
into  the  chapel,  making  three  divisions.  Two  of 
these  will  be  used  for  Sunday  school,  and  the 
other  will  be  further  subdivided  into  two  class- 
rooms and  minister’s  vestry.  The  upper  floor 
will  be  one  large  room,  to  be  used  for  meetings 
in  connexion  with  the  Wesleyan  body.  There 
will  be  lights  in  the  gable  ends,  and  also  on  the 
side  facing  St.  Mark’s  School.  The  ground  size 
of  this  room  will  be  60  ft.  by  28  ft.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  Wycombe  stone,  faced  with  Bath 
atone.  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  of  Reading,  is  the 
architect, 
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Roman  Altar  found  near  the  Tyne 
Bridge. — At  a meeting  of  the  Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries  last  week,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce 
stated  that  a fine  altar  to  Neptune  had  been 
•found  in  the  river  near  the  new  Tyne  Bridge. 

It  had  been  broken  in  three  parts,  but  each  part 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  dredger.  It  was 
peculiar  in  its  appearance ; on  the  capital  they 
had  the  dedication  to  Neptune,  by  the  Sixth 
Legion,  “ Neptuno,  Legio  Sexta  victrix  pia 
fidelis  ” ; and  the  face  of  the  altar  was  occupied 
by  a trident,  on  the  handle  of  which  was  a 
spirited  and  extremely  handsome  representation 
of  a dolphin.  The  altar  was  unlike  anything  he 
had  ever  seen.  Only  two  other  traces  of  the 
god  Neptune  had  been  found  in  the  North  of 
England.  One  of  these  was  a figure  of  Neptune 
found  at  Carrawburgh ; and  the  other  was  a 
small  altar  inscribed  “ Neptuno  Sarabo  Sino,” 
found  at  Chesterholm.  The  present  altar  was  a 
much  finer  piece  of  sculpture  than  either  of 
these.  He  did  not  know  that  there  was  another 
altar  to  Neptune  found  on  the  whole  line  of  the 
wall ; but  the  one  coming  from  Pons  Elii  was 
exceedingly  interesting.  It  was  a pity  that  in- 
stead of  the  name  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  whose 
head  quarters  were  at  York,  the  altar  had  not 
contained  the  name  of  the  cohort  located  in  the 
Roman  garrison  of  Newcastle.  The  first  cohort 
of  the  Cornevii  is  stated  to  have  had  their  head 
quarters  at  Pons  Elii,  but  no  inscriptions  have 
been  found  stating  the  fact.  The  altar  would 
have  been  very  precious  if  it  had  given  the  name 
of  the  cohort  which  was  looated  in  this  garrison. 

Material  for  Building.— A material  suitable 
for  blocks  and  bricks  is,  according  to  the  inven- 
tion of  Messrs.  Smith  & Paterson,  of  Glasgow, 
made  from  two  mixtures.  The  first  contains  coal 
tar,  mixed  with  small  broken  stones  or  shingle, 
a portion  of  which  should  be  pulverised  or  mixed 
with  sand,  so  that  the  interstices  between  the 
stones  of  larger  Bize  may  be  properly  filled  up. 
The  second  mixture  is  composed  of  clay  and 
pitch ; sand  or  chalk  may  be  substituted  for  the 
clay.  The  first  mixture  is  mixed  in  a mixing 
apparatus  at  a heat  which  is  gradually  increased 
until  the  product  is  adhesive  to  the  touch.  The 
second  mixture  is  formed  by  grinding  the  powder 
thus  obtained,  aud  is  added  to  the  first  mixture 
while  its  particles  are  adhesive  to  the  touch. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  compounds  is  confined  in 
a close  vessel  and  heated  so  as  to  diffuse  the 
vapours  uniformly  throughout  the  ingredients. 
In  manufacturing  a building  block,  the  material, 
having  been  tested,  is  removed  while  hot  to 
moulds,  and  pressed  and  shaped  as  required. 

The  Assistant  Surveyor  of  Bermondsey. 
At  the  vestry  meeting  last  week  it  was  resolved, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Priter,  that  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Ford,  the  assistant  surveyor,  should  be  in. 
creased  50 1.  per  annum. 


Bad  Payments  of  the  Leicester  School 
Board.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Leicester  School 
Board,  on  the  6th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from 
Messrs.  Sawbridge  & Tate,  whose  contract  had 
been  accepted  under  certain  provisions  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Board,  declining  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  work 
of  erecting  the  Kent-street  Schools,  but  stating 
that  they  were  willing  to  do  the  carpenter’s 
work.  A letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  John 
Loveday,  of  Kibworth,  stating  that  he  had  heard 
such  a bad  character  of  the  School  Board,  for 
payment  on  certificate,  &c.,  that  he  would  decline 
carrying  out  his  tender,  unless  some  alterations 
were  made.  In  reference  to  this  matter  the 
clerk  said  that  Mr.  Loveday  had  called  upon 
him,  and  he  had  expressed  his  willingness  to 
carry  on  the  work  if  the  Board  would  advance 
500Z.  on  his  tender,  and  order  payment  for 
the  work  within  a week  after  the  production  of 
the  architect’s  certificate.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  passed  : — “ That  fresh  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  Kent-street  School  be  invited,  and 
that  arrangements  be  made  for  paying  the  instal- 
ments due  to  contractors  on  production  of  the 
architect’s  certificate  (instead  of  making  them 
wait  for  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners),  and  that  in  case 
any  persons  desire  to  Tender  for  a portion  of  the 
work  they  be  permitted  to  do  so.” 

The  Buyer  of  Sir  Morton  Peto’s  House. 
According  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Dundee  Advertiser,  at  the  West  End  of  London 
there  is  much  talk  respecting  the  personal 
extravagance  of  some  of  the  persons,— especially 
of  one  or  two  originally  coming  from  Scotland, — 
who  have  recently  had  to  “ succumb.”  Mr. 
Collie,  who  has  not  only  come  to  grief  himself, 
but  brought  so  many  others  to  grief  along  with 
him,  began  life  in  a comparatively  humble  sphere, 
but  after  making  what  was  considered  a lucky 
stroke  by  blockade-running,  he  established  him- 
self as  a City  magnate,  and  purchased  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Sir  Morton  Peto,  in  Ken- 
sington  Palace-gardens,  for  30,0001.  Sir  Morton’s 
crib  being  altogether  too  diminutive  for  Mr. 
Collie,  and  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  his  servants,  he  pulled  it  down,  and 
built  a palace  which  is  one  of  the  grandest,  if 
not  the  grandest,  in  the  Gardens.  He  is  said  to 
have  spent  about  30,0001.  on  his  picture-gallery, 
which  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  the  work 
John  Phillip. 


The  New  Bank  Premises  at  Peter- 
borough.— The  Stamford,  Spalding  Boston,  and 
Peterborough  Bank,  in  Church- street,  in  this 
city,  is  near  completion.  It  is  a two-story  build- 
ing, of  Ancaster  stone  front  and  return  angle. 
The  bank-room,  one  large  compartment,  35  ft. 

6 in.  deep  by  27  ft.  6 in.  wide,  is  approached 
through  a spacious  doorway,  the  jambs  being 
moulded  and  polished  red  granite,  with  ma- 
hogany swing-doors  at  the  entrance.  The 
floor  consists  of  encaustic  tiles  in  front  of  the 
counter.  The  building  is  warmed  by  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  manager’s  room,  15  ft. 
high,  25  ft.  by  15  ft.,  faces  the  street.  The 
waiting  and  book  rooms,  not  omitting  the  strong- 
room, which  is  inclosed  with  strong  walls,  and 
arched  .with  brick  and  fire-brick,  with  the  lava- 
tories and  retiring-places  for  clerks,  are  placed 
at  the  back.  Mr.  Nightingale,  of  the  Albert 
Works,  London,  is  the  contractor ; the  architect 
being  Mr.  Eve,  of  London.  The  clerk  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  Jno.  Duncan.  The  carving  is  from 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Matthews,  of  Grantham. 

The  Proposed  Market  Hall,  Pickering.— 
On  the  7th  inst.  at  a public  meeting  the  com- 
mittee presented  their  report,  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  sites  in  or  near  the  market-place  were  too 
expensive,  the  cheapest  being  1,5001.  Two 
other  sites  were  referred  to — Mr.  Coward’s  in 
Park-street,  and  Mr.  Whitelock’s  in  Hungate. 
Mr.  Whitelock  offered  two  cottages  and  his  own 
shop,  with  a frontage  of  45  ft.,  and  90  ft.  in 
depth,  for  3501.,  or  if  with  right  of  way  through 
the  market-hall  for  3001.  After  discussion  it 
was  resolved  that  a conditional  contract  be 
entered  into  with  Mr.  Whitelock  for  his  pro- 
perty,  aud  that  a market-hall  with  public  room 
over,  be  built  on  the  same ; that  a limited 
liability  company  be  formed  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  meeting;  and  that  Mr.  Watson 
should  ascertain  the  cost  of  erecting  a suitable 
building. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham-place.— The 

new  first  part,  Eyes  and  no  Eyes,  written  by  Mr 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  German 
Reed,  is  very  lively,  harmonious,  and  entertain- 
ing. Mrs.  German  Reed,  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  Mr. 
Alfred  Reed,  Mr.  H.  Bishop,  Miss  Fanny  Hoi- 
land,  and  Miss  Leonora  Braham  are  all  provided 
with  characters  well  suited  to  their  respective 
abilities,  and  their  acting  and  singing  are 
excellent.  Miss  Holland  has  a capital  song  in  it, 
“ As  I was  going  along  the  Road  ” ; and  Mrs. 
Reed  declaims  delightfully  in  mock  heroics, 


The  Labour  Laws  and  the  Trade-Unions  ^ ^ MiB6'rable  Beauty."  Mr. 

Committee.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  Trade  , intea  a mora  important  scene  for 

Unions  Congress  Parliamentary  Committee  held  | u3mli  a Burgundian Gothic  Besidenoe,— 

on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Odger  in  the  chair,  a,  long  , ^ ^ toQ  lifctle  aSair  i8  altogether  a success. 

discussion  took  place,  resulting  in  the  unanimous  1 . . . „ a 

adoption  of  the  following  resolution  “ That  | Archaeological.— As  the  Dnc  de  Gramont, 
this  committee  approve  the  clause  of  the  Homo  French  Minister  of  War,  dmector  of  the  Furness 
Secretary,  which  he  proposed  on  Monday  night,  Steel  Company,  was  on  the  7th  inst.  with  othei 
dealing  with  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  directors  inspecting  the  works,  he  visited  some 
1871,  aB  a first  step  towards  the  full  settlement  remains  just  unearthed  by  workmen  in  shitting 

of  the  agitation  on  the  labour  laws  as  criminally  1: Cliffs.  The  nartv  sud- 

applied;  and  believe  that  with  a few  verbal 
amendments,  such  as  making  the  first  part  of  the 
clause  cover  the  latter  portion,  as  well  as  the 


transposition  of  words  so  as  to  make  the  clause 
definite  and  unmistakable  in  carrying  out  the 
intentions  of  the  Home  Secretary’s  speech,  the 
measure  will  be  such  as  to  give  satisfaction  to 
large  classes  of  working  men  all  over  the 
country.”  The  above  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Cross. 

Worcester  City  and  County  Fine  Arts 
Association. — The  fourth  exhibition  of  the 
Worcester  City  and  County  Fine  Arts  Associa- 
tion was  opened  in  the  Music-hall  on  Monday 
by  the  Mayor  (Mr.  J.  Longmore),  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  the  president. 
The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said 
the  beauties  that  were  around  them  he  was 
sure  they  would  all  appreciate,  and  he  believed 
the  public  at  large  when  they  came  to  see  them 
would  be  delighted  with  the  collection,  and  those 
persons  who  could  not  appreciate  such  a collec- 
tion must  be  akin  to  those  persons  who  travel 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba  and  say  “ all  is  barren.” 
One  feature  in  the  doings  of  the  association  was 
the  privilege  that  they  gave  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  to  the  working  men  of  the  city  to  see 
those  beautiful  specimens  at  a nominal  sum.  It 
must  have  a beneficial  and  enlightening  influence 
upon  their  minds,  and  give  them  a taste  and 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  so  must  be  calcu- 
lated to  do  infinite  good. 


New  Proprietary  Schools  at  Cardiff.— 

The  memorial  stone  of  large  proprietary  schools 
at  Cardiff  has  been  laid  by  Lord  Aberdare. 


limestone  from  Goldmire  Cliffs.  The  party  sud' 
denly  found  red  freestone  masonry,  forming  a 
hollow,  9 ft.  in  diameter  and  5 ft.  high,  contain- 
ing human  and  animal  bones.  Five  feet  of  Boil, 
growing  nut-trees,  and  an  elm  30  ft.  high, 
covered  the  masonry.  A skeleton  with  a sword 
was  found  some  months  prior.  The  bottom  of 
the  hollow  being  covered  with  burnt  lime,  it  is 
coDjeotured  that  this  is  the  ancient  kiln  used  by 
the  monks  of  the  building  of  Furness  Abbey 
700  years  ago. 

Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.— 

The  library  of  this  museum  has  jgst  been  i 
enriched  by  a large  donation  of  books  most  ; 
liberally  presented  by  the  French  Government. 
The  whole  of  the  patent  specifications  from  1850 
to  the  present  year,  in  ninety  small  but  thick 
quarto  volumes,  containing  some  thousands  of 
illustrations,  with  thirty-seven  volumes  of  cata- 
logues or  indices  to  the  same,  constitute  the  bulk  i 
of  the  donation ; but,  in  addition,  there  are  twelve  i 
other  most  valuable  works  in  twenty  - two 1 
volumes  relating  to  art  and  to  the  archaeology  of 
Paris,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  from  the  Government  i 
printing  establishment  of  France. 

Opening  of  the  New  School,  Northleach. 
On  the  29th  ult.  the  new  National  school  was 
formally  opened  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Lawrence, 
the  vicar.  Some  215  day  and  Sunday  scholars i 
assembled  in  the  new  building,  which  consists  of 
principal  room,  50  ft.  by  18  ft. ; class-room,  19  ft. 
by  16  ft.;  porches,  &c.,  and  master’s  residence. 
It  stands  on  a site  of  1 acre  (near  the  old  school),, 
given  by  Lord  Sherborne.  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Cheltenham,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Knibbs, 
the  builder. 
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Artisans’  Dwellings. — We  are  authorised 
by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Metropolitan 
Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Association, 
Limited,  the  programme  of  which  appears  in 
our  advertisement  columns,  to  state  that  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  whose  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  her  people,  and 
especially  of  that  class  who  are  most  in  need  of 
judicious  help,  is  so  well  known  and  appreciated, 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  her 
approval  of  the  philanthropic  objects  which  the 
Association  has  mainly  in  view,  and  her  best 
wishes  for  their  successful  accomplishment.  We 
will  refer  to  the  programme  another  time. 

Building  in  Fiji. — The  6th  Company  of 
Royal  Engineers,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.. 
Colonel  F.  E.  Pratt,  from  the  Chatham  School 
of  Military  Engineering,  have  embarked  on 
board  the  chartered  screw  steamer  Whampoa, 
for  conveyance  to  the  Fiji  Islands.  The  Royal 
Engineers  are  to  be  employed  at  Fiji  in  the 
erection  of  a residence  for  the  Governor,  and  on 
other  public  buildings  and  works  to  be  under- 
taken. In  the  same  vessel  Mr.  James  Hill,  of 
Upper  Thames.street,  shipped  a large  quantity 
of  his  looks  and  door  furniture,  and  general  iron- 
mongery, for  the  Governor’s  house,  ordered  by 
the  Royal  Engineer  Department. 

Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases  at 
Warrington. — Plans  for  a new  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  infectious  diseases  in  Warrington 
have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Vawser,  the  borough 
engineer,  passed  by  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
returned  to  the  Mayor  of  Warrington  fully  ap- 
proved. The  proposed  institution  will  have 
forty  beds,  medical  and  nurse  accommodation,  a 
porter’s  lodge,  a mortuary,  provision  for  a sick 
carriage.  A new  infirmary  and  dispensary  for 
accidents  and  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  will 
soon  be  finished.  It  has  been  endowed  with 
10,0001.,  through  the  munificence  of  one  gentle- 
man. 

Wednesfield  School  Board. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  this  Board,  Mr.  Lello,  pursuant  to 
notice,  proposed  the  appointment  of  an  archi- 
tect, which  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  The 
clerk  said  he  had  received  letters  applying  for 
the  office  from  the  following  gentlemen  : — Messrs. 
Bidlake  & Fleeming,  Waterloo-road  ; Weller  & 
Proud,  King-street,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Griffin,  Dar- 
lington-street,  Wolverhampton ; Messrs.  Wilson, 
Son,  & Aid  winkle,  London  ; and  Mr.  E.  H.  L. 
Barker,  of  Hereford.  Mr.  Lello  proposed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Griffin.  This  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Atkins  and  carried. 

New  Almshouses  at  Gerrard’s-cross. — 
About  twelve  months  ago  a block  of  ten  alms- 
houses was  commenced  at  Gerrard’s-cross,  being 
intended  by  Sir  J.  Wallis  Alexander,  bart.,  as  a 
memorial  to  his  brother,  the  late  Sir  William 
Alexander,  bart.  The  buildings  are  now  com- 
plete, and  ready  for  occupation.  The  facings  are 
of  red  brick,  and  the  openings  to  the  windows  and 
doorways  are  of  stonework,  the  chimney  shafts 
of  moulded  bricks,  and  the  roofing  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles,  the  barge-boards  having  tracery 
and  carved  work.  The  cost  has  been  about 
4,000Z. 

Parsonage  for  Hammerwood. — In  1873  a 
school  chapel  was  opened  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  at  Hammerwood,  which  had  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Oswald  Augustus  Smith,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  that  gentleman’s  tenants,  their 
families  and  the  surrounding  inhabitants.  There 
being  no  residence  for  a clergyman,  Mr.  Oswald 
Smith  has  lately  given  instructions  to  Messrs. 
Charlwood  Brothers,  builders,  of  East  Grinstead, 
to  erect  a parsonage,  at  a cost  of  something  over 
2,000£.,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Williams, 
architect,  of  London.  It  will  be  in  the  Eliza- 
betban  timbered  Btyle. 

Egyptian  Progress. — The  Government  of 
the  Khedive  gives  constant  proofs  of  its  determi- 
nation to  march  with  the  spirit  and  progress  of 
the  age.  The  last  instance  it  furnishes  of  its  reso- 
lution in  this  respect  is  reported  in  a letter  from 
Alexandria  announcing  that  from  the  1st  of 
September  next  the  Gregorian  calendar  is  to  be 
adopted  officially  in  Egypt,  and  the  Christian  era 
will  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  Hegira.  The 
Khedive  has  just  issued  a decree  to  that  effect. 

Foreman’s  Cottage  and  Offices,  Lincoln 
Gasworks. — At  a meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Gas- 
light and  Coke  Company,  last  week,  the  tender 
of  Mr.  S.  Sherwin,  of  Boston,  for  the  ereotion  of 
i foreman’s  cottage,  offices,  &c.,  for  the  new  gas- 
works, at  Braoebridge,  was  accepted. 


Monumental  Cross,  Horncastle.  — The 

Monument  recently  erected  in  Holy  Trinity 
churchyard,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  vicar,  is 
in  the  form  of  the  old  churchyard  cross,  and 
is  altogether  16  ft.  in  height.  At  the  basement, 
upon  the  second  step,  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “ To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  memory 
of  Robert  Giles,  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Lincoln,  and  vicar  of  the  parish  of 
Horncastle.  Died  July  12th,  1872.”  Messrs. 
Walter  & Hensman,  have  erected  it  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  Louth, 
architect. 

Newchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  School  Board. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board,  on  Friday  last,  with 
Mr.  Trimen,  architect,  tenders  were  received 
for  erecting  Board  schools  at  Newchurch,  as 
follows : — 


J.  Ncwnliam,  Yentnor  £1,772  0 0 

H.  W.  Hadcn,  Newchurch  1,678  0 0 

W.  Jolliffe,  Sandown 1,600  0 0 

F.  Colenutt,  Sandown 1,420  0 0 

H.  Sanders,  Shanklin 1,323  0 0 

A.  & A.  Newnham,  Shanklin  ...  1,320  0 0 


Mr.  Sanders’s  tender,  1,3231.,  was  accepted. 

The  Repairs  of  St.  Bride’s  Church,  Fleet- 
street. — The  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  church,  and 
the  necessary  repairs  required  thereto,  brought 
up  a report,  on  the  8th  inst.,  recommending  that 
the  church  be  painted,  the  pews,  gallery  front, 
chancel,  and  tablets  cleansed,  the  cushions  re- 
paired, certain  pews  altered,  and  the  organ  re- 
gilded, tuned,  and  cleaned,  besides  other  small 
matters.  The  approximate  cost  was  estimated 
at  between  1,8001.  and  2, 0001.  There  was  suffi- 
cient money  in  hand.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Sale  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  West  Brom- 
wich.— That  dingy-looking  structure,  called  by 
courtesy  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  situated  in  West 
Bromwich,  has  been  sold  for  9002.  To  those 
who  have  had  the  pain  of  attending  meetings  in 
a building  which  was  splendidly  ill-adapted  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  this 
will  be  gratifying  news.  The  inhabitants,  in 
a few  weeks,  will  have  the  comfort  of  meeting 
in  a hall  which  does  not  outrage  the  title. 

A Garden  for  High  Wycombe. — Mr.  J.  O. 

Griffits,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  recently  Gazetted  batch 
of  “her  Majesty’s  counsel  learned  in  the  law,” 
announces  that  he  “has  deoided  to  signalise  his 
preferment  in  the  profession.”  This  Mr.  Griffits 
intends  to  do  by  purchasing  the  Frogmore 
Gardens,  at  High  Wycombe  (his  native  town), 
and  laying  them  out  as  a publio  pleasure-ground, 
and  to  maintain  the  gardens  for  three  years, 
after  which  they  are  to  be  supported  out  of  the 
Wycombe  rates. 

Stonehenge. — Last  week  a party  of  civil 
engineers  proceeded  to  this  spot,  and  were  en- 
gaged for  four  or  five  days  in  taking  most  elabo- 
rate measurements  of  the  structure,  as  well  as 
making  astronomical  calculations.  The  results  of 
their  exhaustive  survey  have  been  very  striking, 
astonishing,  it  is  Baid,  none  more  than  the 
savants  themselves,  and  leave  not  the  least  doubt 
about  the  solar  references  of  the  structure ; and, 
further,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  erected  as  a 
temple  of  the  sun  ! 

Tenders  for  Corn  Store,  Rochester. — The 

following  tenders  were  received  for  erecting  a 
corn-store  in  the  Canal-road,  Strood,  for  Mr. 
George  Youngman.  Mr.  M.  Bulmer  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  lowest  tender  has  been  accepted  : — 

Naylar £2,500  0 0 

Bali 2,430  0 0 

Pankhurst  & Son 2,177  0 0 

Cullund  2,150  0 0 

Northumberland  Assise  Court. — At  the 

Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, held  at  Hexham  on  the  30th  ult.,  the 
plans  of  the  proposed  improvements  to  the 
“ Moot  Hall  Courts,”  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  William  Crozier,  county  engineer 
and  architect,  for  the  county  of  Durham  (who 
carried  out  similar  improvements  at  the  Durham 
Assize  Courts),  were  approved.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  alterations  is  6,0001. 

Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  and  Builders. 

The  builders  of  the  North  of  England  are  com- 
plaining of  the  great  inconvenience  and  hin. 
d ranee  to  work  by  the  long  delay  in  passing  of 
plans  at  the  rural  sanitary  meetings ; in  many 
instances  plans  being  kept  over  two  months 
before  a decision  is  arrived  at.  Several  con- 
tractors who  commenced  work  have  been  sum- 
moned, and  the  buildings  ordered  to  be  pulled 
down  again. 


Widening  of  Fleet-lane. — A memorial  from 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon 
Without  and  neighbourhood  was  presented  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  last  week,  pray- 
ing them  to  widen  Fleet-lane  on  account  of  the 
heavy  traffic  which  passes  through.  A deputa- 
tion attended  to  support  the  prayer  of  the 
memorial,  which  was,  after  a short  discussion, 
referred  to  a committee  for  consideration  [and 
report. 

A Floating  Swimming  Bath. — The  first 
of  a set  of  floating  swimming-baths  was  opened 
on  the  6th  inst.,  on  the  Thames,  near  the  under- 
ground railway  station  at  Charing-cross.  It  is 
135  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide,  and  the  interior  is 
neatly  fitted  up.  The  depth  ranges  from  3 ft. 
to  7 ft.,  and  it  is  so  constructed  that  there  is  a 
continual  supply  of  filtered  water,  which  runs 
in  through  the  filters  at  the  rate  of  500  gallons 
per  minute. 

The  Restoration  of  Knook  Church. — The 

dilapidated  old  church  at  Kuook,  near  Heytes- 
bury,  Wilts,  is  about  to  be  thoroughly  restored, 
externally  and  internally,  and  a new  vestry-room 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  It  is  also 
to  be  repaved  and  reseated,  and  a new  pulpit, 
communion-table,  and  heating  apparatus  pro. 
vided.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  7502., 
towards  which  Lord  Heytesbury  has  contri- 
buted 6002. 

New  Pavilion  for  the  Newton-le- Willows 
Cricket  and  Bowling  Club. — During  the 
present  season  a new  pavilion,  costing  2002., 
will  be  erected  on  the  ground  of  this  club.  The 
wicket  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  in 
England,  and  additional  accommodation  to  the 
visitors  belonging  to  the  first-class  clubs  who 
frequent  the  ground  has  long  been  wanted.  The- 
building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Brierley. 

Hailsham  Church. — The  restoration  of  the 
old  church  of  St.  Mary,  Hailsham,  prooeeds  but 
slowly,  owing  to  a lack  of  the  necessary  funds. 
The  working  committee  appointed  some  time 
since  have,  however,  raised  enough  money  to 
restore  the  south  aisle  according  to  the  design 
of  Mr.  H.  E.  Rumble,  Eastbourne,  and  these 
have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of 
the  same  town. 

Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Cave.— Workmen 
engaged  in  re-opening  quarries  at  Ross  of  Mull 
to  get  material  to  restore  the  ancient  monuments 
on  the  Island  of  Iona  have  come  upon  a large 
cave,  called  the  Unns  Cave,  on  the  walls  of 
which  are  sketched  designs  of  the  crosses  and 
other  architectural  ornaments  with  whioh  the 
island  abounds.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
monuments  and  tombstones  is  also  given.  The 
cave  is  said  to  be  80  ft.  long. 

Bursting  of  a Dam.— Last  week  the  dam  of 
a large  pool  on  Lord  Dartmouth’s  estate,  Pats- 
hull,  near  Wolverhampton,  burst,  owing  to  the 
late  heavy  rains.  A large  volume  of  water  ran 
over  various  parts  of  the  estate,  carrying  away 
a strong  brick  wall  and  fencing,  distributing  tons 
of  fish,  and  inundating  extensive  game  preserves, 
coppices,  and  woods.  Fortunately  the  park, 
well  Btocked  with  deer,  escaped. 

A New  Chapel  at  Bedminster.  — The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel  and  school- 
room, in  connexion  with  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  at  Ashton-gate,  Bedminster,  was- 
laid  on  Monday,  estimated  to  cost  some  700 1.  of 
which  250£.  have  been  subscribed.  The  new 
building  will  accommodate  about  700,  and  will 
be,  when  completed,  32  ft.  by  47  ft.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  Isaac  Bennett,  and  the  edifice  is  a plain 
and  substantial  erection  of  the  Italian  type. 

“ Damage  to  the  Parthenon." — With  re- 
ference to  a paragraph  quoted  in  our  last  under 
this  heading,  a correspondent  writes, — “ One  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  possibility  of  this  getting 
into  the  Athenccum ; but,  for  pity’s  sake,  how  got 
it  into  the  Builder?”  Simply  because  the  state- 
ments are  so  remarkable  that  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  them  contradicted  or  otherwise  by  those 
who  know. 

The  Ryde  Town  Council.  — We  have 
received  a letter  from  Alderman  Dashwood,  of 
Ryde,  in  reply  to  one  signed  “ An  Admirer  of 
the  Builder,”  but  as  we  have  already  published 
a long  communication  from  the  Town  Surveyor 
to  the  same  effect,  and  as,  moreover,  the  Alder- 
man’s letter  would  render  us  liable  to  an  action 
for  libel,  we  do  not  print  it. 

The  Park-lane  Fountain,  of  which  we  gave 
an  account  some  time  ago,  was  uncovered  on 
Friday  in  last  week. 
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Pall  of  a Factory . — Three  chambers  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  gave  way  on  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  chemical  works  of  Messrs. 
Morris  Brothers,  Stonekurth,  near  Gainsborough. 
More  than  100  men  were  employed  near  the  spot, 
but  at  the  first  signal  of  danger  they  left  the 
mill.  Three,  however,  were  seriously  injured  by 
the  falling  mass.  The  damage  done  will  amount 
to  several  thousand  pounds. 

The  Lowest  Death-rate  in  England. — 
A remarkably  low  bill  of  mortality  was  presented 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  West  Bromwich  Com- 
missioners : the  death-rate  was  only  13'4  per 
1,000.  This  is  a lower  death-rate  than  any  of 
the  mcst  naturally  favoured  places  in  England. 
“And  yet  some  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
happy  ! ” says  a local  print. 

A New  Pier  for  Hyde. — A scheme  is  now 
being  prepared  for  a new  pier  for  Ryde.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  shall  be  constructed  by  and 
belong  to  the  town  ; that  it  be  an  ornamental 
iron  structure,  with  promenade  in  the  centre, 
and  a way  for  carriages,  carts,  &c.,  on  either 
side.  The  estimated  cost  is  50,000 l. 

Property  in  the  Strand. — The  freehold 
premises,  No.  153,  Strand,  18  ft.  frontage,  cover- 
ing  an  area  of  95-1  ft.,  and  let  on  lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  at  3701.  per  annum,  were  sold  by 
auction,  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Horne,  and 
realised  7,920 Z.,  being  at  the  rate  of  a little  over 
81.  6a.  per  square  foot. 

Price  of  an  Island. — The  Island  of  Lacroma, 
a property  of  the  late  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  situated  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  town  of  Ragusa,  has  been  put  up  for  sale  at 
the  price  of  375,000  fr.  The  most  remarkable 
building  in  it  is  the  convent  of  the  Benedictines, 
founded  in  1192  by  King  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 

The  Sanitary  Authorities  at  Tiverton 
have  decided  “ that  Mr  Estridge  be  employed  to 
make  a survey  and  report  on  the  water  supply 
and  drainage  of  the  borough  at  a cost  of  1001. 
and  travelling  expense.” 

Free  Library,  Stockton-on-Tees. — In  the 
recent  competition  for  this  library  fifteen  designs 
were  submitted.  The  plans  sent  in  by  Messrs. 
Garside  & Johnson  have  been  selected  by  the 
Town  Council. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Devonport. — 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Martin,  of  Stoke,  for  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  Devonport  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  St.  Aubyn-street,  at  4,5001., 
has  been  accepted. 

A New  Market  for  Leeds. — On  Tuesday, 
the  6th ' inst.,  the  Mayor  of  Leeds  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  market  for  fish,  hay, 
meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of 
40,0001. 

Asylum  for  Lunatics  at  Bath. — At  the 

Bath  Town  Council  meeting,  last  week,  it  was 
resolved  to  purohase,  for  8,1001.,  a site  on 
Claverton  Down  for  an  asylum  for  pauper 
lunatics. 

The  Working  Men’s  Club  and  Institute 
Union. — The  Earl  of  Rosebery  will  preside  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  this  society,  on  the  17th  of  July,  at  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

History  of  Art. — We  hear  that  Mr.  John 
Forbes  Robertson  is  writing  for  Messrs.  Cassell  a 
popular  history  of  art  for  the  last  hundred  years. 


For  alterations  to  the  Lord  Nelson  public-house,  Blaclc- 
friars-road.  Messrs.  Ingram  & Holland",  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Taylor £777  0 0 

Mills  & Sons 768  0 0 

Cook  & Green 6i'3  0 0 

Blott  595  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Melmoth  Lodge,  Cook- 
ham,  Berkshire.  Messrs.  Raynes  & Shum,  architects : — 

Laugtnead  & Way  £185  0 0 

Silver  & Son  179  0 0 

Woodbridge 176  0 0 

For  restoration  of  St.  G-eorge's  Church,  Edwortli,  Bed- 
fordshire. Messrs.  Raynes  & Shum,  architects  : — 

Redhouse  £740  0 0 

Osborne 700  8 0 


For  the  erection  of  school  and  residence,  for  the  united 
>arishe3  of  Hinxworth  and  Edworth,  Herts.  Mr.  JohnG. 
Raynes,  architect : — 

J.&G.M.  Bates £1,116  0 0 

Bailey  & Son 937  0 0 

Redhouse  810  0 0 


For  Board  schools,  teacher’s  residence,  boundary 
walling,  &c.,  at  Koade,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  T.  Hay- 
gate  Vernon,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Carpeuter  : 

Ireson £1,790  0 0 

Cosford  1,790  0 0 

Georgo 1,600  0 0 

Hall 1,679  0 0 

Goodridgo  (accepted) 1,437  0 0 

Marsh*  1.3M  0 0 

* Preferred  to  take  out  his  own  quantities,  but  Good- 
ridge  was  accepted  od  the  surveyor’s  quantities. 


For  painting,  colouring,  &e.,  at  Furnival's-inn,  Holborn. 

Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect 

Cook  & Green  £1,070  0 0 

Boden  997  0 0 

Brachor  950  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers 880  0 0 

Good  win 787  10  0 

Phillips  & Sons 786  0 0 

Thomas  7 15  0 0 

Brindle  (accepted)  695  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  house,  &c.,  at  Hornsey,  for  Dr. 
Hall.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect: — 

Williams  & Son £4,045  0 0 

Payne  & Balding  (accepted)  ...  3,878  0 0 


For  additions  to  drill-hall,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  the  Drill- 
hall  and  Gymnasium  Company.  Mr.  W.  Mallott, 
architect : — 

Copping  £1,0C0  0 0 

Taylor  & Son 769  0 0 

Arnaud  698  0 0 

IPayne  & BaldiDg 690  0 0 

For  building  six  cottages,  at  Bromley,  Kent,  for  the 
Bromley  Cottage  Improvement  Company.  Mr.  G.  Truefitt, 
architect : — 

Arnaud £1,096  0 0 

Carter 1,070  0 0 

Jay  1,020  0 0 

Payne  & Balding  (accepted)  ...  1,000  0 0 


For  house  at  Chislehurst,  Kent,  for  Mr.  G.  Crowhurst. 
Mr.  H.  F.  Bacon,  architect : — 

Payne  & BaldiDg £993  0 0 

Hayesman  & Andrews  975  0 0 

Hall  & Cooper 825  12  0 


use,  Shortlands,  Kent, 
Mr.  Ernest  Georgo, 


For  additions  to  Shortlands  Hi 
for  Mr.  W.  E.  MacAndrews. 
rchitect : — 

Arnaud  


Ashby,  Bros 

Clark  & Brassey  

Payne  & Balding  

Braid,  Jopling,  Si  Co.  . 
Manley  & Rogers 


...£9,073  0 0 
...  8,450  0 0 
...  8,421  0 0 
...  8,329  0 0 
...  8,312  0 0 
....  7,994  0 0 
....  7,457  0 0 


For  new  premises,  Blagrave-street,  Reading,  for  Messrs. 
Blaudy  Si  Hawkins.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury,  archi- 
tects : — 

Woodroffo £1,250  0 0 

East 1,139  16  0 

Searlo  1,125  10  0 

StroDg,  Bros 1,115  0 0 

Filewood 1,085  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  B.— J.  G.  P.— J.  C.  H.  jnn.— M.-G.  E.  & Son.— P.  A W._  M.  J. 
— J.  L.-J.  H.  B.— Pump.—  S.  B.— C.  C.  It— A.  A It— W.  S.  O.— 
R.  C.-B.  &S.-J.  W.  W.-W.S.  W.-B.  A A.-C.  H.  G.-J.  G.— 
W.  M.  (not  adapted  for  printing). — 31.  P.  (ditto). — L.  H.  I.  (uext 
week).— T.  E ('hall  have  atteution  next  week).— W.  H.  B.  W.  (ditto)- 
-S.  D.  (ditto). — W.  (ditto). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR 

“ ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situations  I Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  lines  (abont  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2s.  6d.  I 4s.  6d. 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0s.  6d.  I 0s.  84. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  Bs.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Tost  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tsj  , 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 
Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 

usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost.  . 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for  : 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21i,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  AsphalteB. 

M.  STODAST  * 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt."| 
Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro-  i 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER,  ! 
at  the  Quarries,  Nar berth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 
Bills  of  Quantities,  Specifications,  &o., 
Lithographed  by  ROBT.  J.  COOK  & HAMMOND, ' 
Broadway,  Westminster,  S.W.,  with  accuracy, 
and  punctuality.  Plans  and  Drawings  Copied, 
Traced,  or  Lithographed. — [Advt.] 

The  Lath  and  Veneer  Cutting  Company, 
Limited,  desire  the  attention  of  Builders  and 
Contractors  in  London  and  Country  to  thei 
Company’s  MACHINE  SPLIT  LATHS,  which 
are  of  equal  size,  flat,  rough,  and  without  flaw, 
thus  ensuring  great  saving  in  Laths,  Plaster, 
and  Labour.  For  prices,  apply  to  the  principal. 
Building  Material  Merchants,  or  at  the  Works, 
No.  7,  Grosvenor-road, Pimlico,  London. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 


For  new 
architect 

Crabb  . 
Staioes. 
Wood  . 
Allpresi 
Smith 


TENDERS 

:hapel,  Greenwich  Union.  Mr.  W.  Wallen, 


..£2,445  0 0 
..  2,362  0 0 
..  2,320  0 0 
..  2,275  0 0 
2,260  0 0 


Hart  (accepted)  2,142  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Police  offices,  cells,  superintendent's 
residence,  &e.,  at  Chesterfield.  Mr.  S.  Rollinson, 
architect : — 

Stevenson  A Weston  £2,830  0 0 

Slim 2,720  0 0 

Hall 2.6C0  0 0 

Forrest  2,424  0 0 

Fidler  2,3Sl  0 0 

Rollinson  (accepted)  2,366  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semidetached  villas,  in 
Wickliam-road,  New-cross,  London,  for  Mr.  George  Mills. 
Mr  W.  Seckham  VVitherington,  architect:— 

Slade £2,120  0 0 


Bailey,  London,  for  Messrs.  Hoar  & Co.  Mr.  ’ 
ham  Witherington,  architect:— 

Elkington £16,500  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Salisbury  Hotel, 
Fleet-street,  for  the  Agricultural  Hotel  Company 
(Limited).  Messrs.  Giles  & Gough,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode:  — 

Nigh'ingale  £4,993  0 0 

Thorn  Si  Co 4,985  0 0 

Trollope  &.  Sons  4,973  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 4,910  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  shop  and  warehouses  in  the  Euston- 
road.  Mr.  W.  Cresswell,  architect.  Quantities  by  the 
architect : — 

Baldwin  £2,370  0 0 

Dunkley  2,181  0 0 

Beach  2,124  4 3 

Gill  .’ 2,0-12  0 0 

Sharman 1,885  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  1,810  0 0 

Potter 1,806  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Fever  and  Small- 
pox Hospital,  Homerton,  for  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District  Board.  Mr.  E.  i..  Bracebridge,  architect : — 

Wood  £7,250  0 0 

Potter 7,100  0 0 

Staines  & Son  6,996  0 0 

ToDgue  6,995  0 0 

Dabbs 6,855  0 0 

Parker 6,676  0 0 

Wagner  6,610  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  6,111  0 0 

Prout  5,910  0 0 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals,! 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 
OFFICES  AND  8HOW-ROOM8:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLAC 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 


Twelve  Stamps. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


CHARLES  aCOLUNCE'SC)  PATENT^' 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES! 
'--'lever,  SCREW,  A BARREL  BOLTSI* 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTING8  of  every  Description.  ;; 

36a,  borough  road 
LONDON,  S.E.  1 


Saturday,  July  2-1,  1S75. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


OffiorafoMho : Lew^etomDislrici  Board  of  Works  (with  Plan)  -Messrs.  Geo.  SUtington  k Sou,  Architects 
The  Severn  Bridge.— Messrs.  G.  W.  Keeling  & G.  WellsOwen,  Engineers 
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The  Proposed 
Monument  to  Byron • 


VERY  one  who  has  an 
adequate  sense  of  the 
power  and  originality 
of  Byron’s  genius,  for 
a long  time  past  very 
scantily  honoured  in 
his  native  country,  will 
have  seen  w ith  pleasure 
the  revival  of  a more 
just  appreciation  of  it 
indicated  by  the  recent 
influential  meeting  to 
inaugurate  the  under- 
takingofapublic  monu- 
ment in  London  worthy 
of  the  poet’s  genius. 
The  claims  of  Byron 
on  his  country  were 
very  well  and  ably 
expressed  by  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister 
on  that  occasion,  and 
it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  add  anything 
to  what  was  said  on  that  subject.  But  with 
the  proposition  for  a monument  of  this  kind, 
there  always  comes  to  those  who  are  in. 
terested  in  art  the  after-consideration,  what  will 


an  occasion  would  not  be  considered  a matter  of 
course.  Waiving  that,  however,  we  must  most 
strongly  urge  that  in  the  first  place  the  mere 
copying  of  another  work,  however  fine  in 
itself,  would  be  a most  unfortunate  anti-climax 
to  a movement  inaugurated  in  so  worthy  a 
manner,  and  in  so  ambitious  a spirit  as  this.  It 
is  possible  also  that  the  merit  of  the  Cambridge 
statue,  as  a portrait,  has  been  a little  over-rated 
by  its  admirers ; at  any  rate,  it  is  known  that 
the  Danish  sculptor  considered  the  English  poet 
a remarkably  difficult  subject,  and  complained 
of  the  trouble  he  had  to  get  his  sitter  to  assume 
the  air  and  expression  which  the  BCulptor 
believed  to  be  in  reality  the  natural  and  normal 
one  in  bis  capriciously  varying  manner  and 
physiognomy.  At  all  events,  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  that  a better  work, — better  as  a combina- 
tion of  portraiture  and  of  artistic  power,— cannot 
be  produced  ; and,  therefore,  in  that  light  alone 
the  attempFshould  at  least  be  made. 

But  there  is  a further  consideration  which  we 
think  really  ought  to  havo  weight,  though  it  is 
not  direotly  connected  with  the  object  of  the 
movement.  We  cannot  afford  to  havo  one  of 
the  finest  opportunities  possible  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a sculptural  work  of  a high  order  taken 
from  us;  and  the  small  group  of  English  sculptors 
who  take  a serious  and  elevated  interest  in  their  art 
(a  very  small  group  it  is,  certainly)  would  havOj 
if  not  a right  to  complain,  at  least  a very  strong 
excuse  for  feeling  neglected  and  overlooked,  if 
this  opportunity  were  wasted  in  merely  pro- 


the  monument  be  like,  and  what  is  the  chance  I duoing  a copy  of  an  existing  work.  And  the 
of  its  idea  and  execution  being  worthy  of  the  ( question  affects  the  public  as  well  as  t e ai  ib  s. 
occasion,  and  of  the  aims  which  ought  to  animate  One  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  why  we  avo  so 

fow  of  what  can  he  called  great  works  in  sculp- 
ture is  the  lack  of  subjects  of  high  and  inspirin; 


our  national  art  ? And  it  is  rarely  that  one  can 
look  with  much  confidence  to  a thoroughly  satis- 
factory result  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  is  the  fear  of  a “job,”  in  the  com- 
mission being  given  to  some  artist  recommended 
rather  by  personal  or  adventitious  considerations 
than  by  the  claims  of  superior  genius ; or  of  the 
question  of  site  or  design  being  influenced  by 
those  who  may  have  some  special  claim  to  a 
voice  in  the  matter,  and  who  may  be  prone  to 
interfere  injudiciously  as  to  the  result,  though 
with  the  best  intentions.  This  latter  element  of 
disturbance  seems  to  exist  in  the  present  in- 
stance, if  it  be  the  case,  as  we  hear,  that  the 
surviving  friends  of  the  poet  are  urging  a repeti- 
tion, on  a new  site,  of  the  statue  by  Thorwaldsen 
at  Cambridge,  on  tho  ground  that  no  better 
likeneBS  than  that  presents,  or  none  so  good,  is 
likely  to  be  produced. 

Now,  such  an  idea,  however  well-intentioned, 
we  do  most  strenuously  protest  against.  We 
will  not  dwell  too  much  on  what  might  be  said 
as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  English  art  to 
produce  the  monument  to  an  English  poet, — it 
is  possible,  no  doubt,  to  press  that  principle  too 
far,  and  something  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  best  and  finest  work  possible 
should  be  procured,  independently  of  considera- 
tions of  nationality ; though  we  cannot  help 
observing  that  there  is  no  other  country  in 
Europe,  possessed  of  any  art  or  artists  at  all,  in 
which  the  employment  of  national  art  on  such 


interest,  suitable  for  illustration  in  this  form  of 
art.  The  “classic  myth”  has  very  much  lost 
its  hold,  for  tho  present  at  leaBt,  on  the  English 
mind  ; and  we  are  reduced  for  the  most  part  to 
subjects  of  trivial  interest,  to  what  in  a previous 
note  bn  this-year’s  soulpture  at  the  Academy  we 
took  leave  to  call  “goody”  subjects,  or  to 
portrait  statues  of  persons  who,  whatever  their 
worth,  did  not  specially  illustrate  that  poetical 
or  heroic  side  of  life  whioh  art  demands  as  an 
occasion  for  its  best  achievements.  Now  it 
would  perhaps  be  scarcely  possible  to  name  a 
subject  more  fitted  to  evoke  the  highest  power 
of  a sculptor  than  a monument  to  Byron,  called 
for  by  the  voice  of  the  leading  minds  and  the 
highest  official  personages  of  the  English  nation. 
In  every  respect,  in  character,  genius,  circum- 
stance,  and  outward  aspect,  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  monument  was  as  completely  the 
reverse  of  commonplace  and  prosaic  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  The  very  defects  of  his  poetic 
genius,  arising  out  of  an  enthusiasm  and  abandon 
carried  too  far  at  times,  were  such  as  to  give 
additional  colour  and  interest  to  iCB  nature  ; and 
his  energetio  personal  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Greek  freedom  gave  to  his  life  that  touch  of 
heroic  interest  whioh  supplies  a higher  element 
for  illustrative  art  than  even  literary  and  poetic 
genius  can  afford  without  this.  In  short,  if  this 
remarkable  figure  in  the  ranks  of  our  native 


genius,  combining  imaginative  power  with  energy 
in  action,  English  independence  of  spirit  with 
Oriental  fervour  of  character,  cannot  inspire 
English  sculpture  with  something  really  great 
and  original,  nothing  can.  And  for  that  reason 
in  particular  wo  hope  this  opportunity  will  not 
be  thrown  away. 

As  to  the  manner  in  whioh  the  best  artistic 
result  can  be  obtained,  there  is  the  choice  be* 
tween  entrusting  the  work  to  an  artist  of  acknow- 
ledged genius,  or  of  inviting  designs  in  compe- 
tition, as  in  the  case  of  the  Wellington  monu- 
ment. Had  the  idea  been  started  a year  or  two 
sooner,  there  could  be  no  doubt  to  whom  the 
commission  would  then  have  been  given  by  the 
universal  consent  of  all  who  were  competent  to 
judge  in  such  a matter.  We  have  now  lost  the 
great  sculptor  who  has  left  behind  him  works  in 
which  portrait-sculpture  has  been  informed  with 
the  highest  spirit  of  art  to  an  extent  rarely 
achieved  before,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  bo 
often  realised  again.  But  if  it  be  decided  to 
select  one  artist,  and  entrust  the  work  unre- 
servedly to  him,  few  would  be  at  a loss  to  name 
the  beBt  and  rightful  successor  to  Foley,  if 
technical  knowledge,  ability  to  appreciate  and 
express  character,  and  the  most  conscientious 
and  serious  Btudy  and  aim  in  the  production  of 
an  important  work,  oan  ensure  suocess.  But 
we  have  the  recollection  of  the  Wellington 
Monument  competition  in  our  minds,  and  tho 
indubitable  fact  that  that  competition  did  bring 
to  the  front  a man  of  genius  who  otherwise 
might  have  given  no  such  high  and  adequate 
proof  of  his  oalibre,  as  will  be  manifest  to  all 
when  the  monument  is  complete  aocording  to 
its  author’s  design.  And  we  cannot  but  con- 
template the  possibility  of  the  Byron  monument 
evolving  or  bringing  to  notice  in  like  manner,  a 
new  genius ; and  should,  therefore,  be  disposed 
to  wish  that  some  similar  opportunity  (under 
proper  regulation)  may  be  afforded  for  so 
desirable  a chance  being  realised. 

A word  or  two  as  to  the  position  or  site  of  the 
proposed  monument.  The  question  has  already 
been  raised,  and  a correspondent  of  some  literary 
standing  (Mr.  Alfred  Austin)  has  expressed  in 
the  Times  an  opinion  against  the  erection  of  such 
a monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  tho 
ground  chiefly  that  Byron  wa3  an  altogether 
exceptional  genius,  standing  quite  alone  in  his 
oharaoter  and  position  in  English  literature,  and 
that  therefore  a more  exceptional  position  was 
suitable  for  his  monument  than  to  form  one  of 
a r.ow  (including  many  comparative  mediocrities) 
in  the  Abbey.  Mr.  Austin  suggested  (if  we 
rightly  understand  him)  the  Park  side  of 
Piccadilly  for  the  site,  whioh  is  not  a had  one 
in  many  ways,  but  is  open  to  this  objection,  that 
if  the  statue  faced  the  thoroughfare,  as,  of 
course,  it  should  do,  it  would  he  during  a great 
part  of  the  day  in  a bad  light  from  that  side. 
Without  proposing  anything  definite  at  tho 
present  moment,  we  are,  however,  inclined  to 
agree  in  regarding  the  Abbey  a3  unsuitable,  not 
only  for  the  reason  already  given  (coupled  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  so  little  room  there  now 
for  a monument  of  any  importance),  but  also 
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because  we  snspecfc  it  is  not  the  place  Byron 
himself  would  have  ohosen,  under  present 
circumstances  at  any  rate.  That  proud  and 
haughty  genius  would  scarcely  have  consented 
to  accept  admission,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
to  a sanctuary  which  had  previously  been 
deliberately  closed  to  him.  The  site,  however, 
is  not  the  most  difficult  point  to  determine. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  available ; but  wher- 
ever the  new  Byron  monument  is  ultimately 
placed,  we  trust  that  it  will  be  not  only  a worthy 
memorial  of  the  poet,  but  a new  glory  to  English 
Art. 


LONDON  ROADS  AND  THE  COST  OF 
THEM. 

Given  a metropolitan  population  which  is  close 
upon  the  l-200th  part  of  that  of  the  entire  world, 
or  three  and  a half  millions  of  people  altogether ; 
given,  too,  a metropolis  with  half  a million 
houses  massed  within  its  legal  bonndaries,  and 
which  if  stretched  into  one  long  row  would  be 
sufficient,  we  repeat,  to  form  a girdle  of  dwellings 
right  round  the  island  of  Great  Britain  ; given, 
moreover,  a length  of  roadway  (2,500  miles) 
which  is  nearly  one  third  of  the  diameter  of  the 
great  globe  itself,  and  an  amount  of  traffic  which 
is  such  that  every  one  of  its  2,500  miles  of 
pavement  is  traversed  (taking  an  average), 
by  some  vehicle  or  other,  at  least  a thousand 
times  in  the  course  of  each  week  (see  p.  611, 
ante) — given  these  facts,  we  say,  and  the 
problem  which  has  now  to  be  solved  is : 
what  is  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  extent  of 
highway  which  is  long  enough  to  reach  from 
Spithead  to  Gibraltar  (1,300  miles),  and  from 
Gibraltar  back  again  to  Spithead  ? — what 
the  expense  of  keeping  such  an  enormous  “ run  ” 
of  roadway  in  repair,  when  the  gross  number  of 
vehicles  perpetually  grinding  down  the  paving- 
stones  of  only  twenty-four  of  the  principal  streets 
in  the  city  has  been  found  to  amount  (what  with 
passing  and  repast ing)  to  one-eighth  of  a million 
in  the  coarse  of  twelve  hours  P— and  what  the 
sum  which  it  takes  to  light  up  these  two  and  a 
half  thousand  miles  of  thoroughfares  with  almost 
as  many  lamps  every  night  as  there  are  stars  in 
the  Milky  Way  ? As  we  write  the  massive 
figures  down,  and  state  the  mere  data  of  the 
theorem,  the  vastness  of  the  details  amaze. 

What  was  the  state  of  the  London  highways, 
or  rather  byways,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  subjects 
of  King  Lud  to  wear  “ coats  ” of  paint,  rather 
than  suits  of  broadcloth,  it  is  impossible  to  state, 
and  difficult  even  to  imagine.  Under  the  rule 
of  the  Romans,  however,  when  the  tiny  hamlet 
of  a city  had  been  raised  to  the  pro-iu'nc-ial  digoity 
of  a " colonia,” — when  it  had  got  to  be  enclosed 
within  a wall  which  gave  it  more  the  character 
of  a common- jail  than  a capital,  and  occupied 
an  area  about  as  large  as  our  Regent's  Park — 
there  were  constructed,  assuredly',  some  fine  old 
roads,  such  as  the  ancient  “ Wcetlinga ” (the 
modern  Watling)  “ Street ,”  which  ran,  almost  as 
straight  as  a railway,  from  Kent  to  Chester. 

Still,  in  the  sixth  century,  when  the  little 
metropolis  of  Cockaigne  had  become  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kingdom  (rather 
than  county)  of  Essex  ; or,  later  on,  when  the 


“ wattle-and-dab  ” palace  of  King  Athelstan  f nightfall,  and  perpetrated  the  most  open  outrages 
(A.D.  925-940)  had  been  erected  in  Castle  | with  impunity ; so  that  the  Government  had°to 


* “If  we  fix  the  head  of  Watling-street,  as  everybody 
doth,  at  Dover,  I think,"  says  Leland,  the  antiquary, 
“there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  going  through  Canterbury 
and  Rochester,  and  then  over  Blnckheath  to  Neu-ington  and 
Lambeth,  where  it  crossed  the  Thames  at  the  Horse-ferry, 
ad  Occidentem  Westmonasterii ; and  so  went  onto  Ham- 
stead.  But  about  three  miles  below  that  town  it  divided 
itself,  and  one  branch  of  it  ran  through  the  City  of  London, 
entering  at  Portpool  or  Gray's -inn-lane.  The  stratum  of 
it  was  discovered  at  the  building  of  Kolbourn  Bridge,  after 
the  Fire  of  London,  1066,  several  feet  under  ground;  and 
in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  Bow-steeple,  in  Cheapside, 
19  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  From  thence  it  went 
into  that  Street,  still  call’d  Watling-street,  and  might  go 
down  to  Dowgate ; and  then  joyniDg its  other  branch  again 
in  Saint  George'  s-felds,  go  on  together  into  Kent."— The 
Itinerary  of  John  Leland  the  Antiquary.  Essay  concerning 
the  four  Great  Roman  Ways.  Leland  denies  that  Watling- 
street  ran  from  Dover  to  Cardiganshire;  “ Cardigan,"  as 
he  says,  “ never  having  been  a Station  or  Roman  Town  • 
nor  are  there  any  vestigia  of  such  a road  as  this  to  be 
traced  in  those  parts.  Much  more  likely,  therefore,”  he 
adds,  “ is  it  that  this  Street  enter’d  Montgomeryshire  on 
the  North  side  of  the  Brethen-hill,  in  which  County  the 
first  Hundred  we  met  with  is  call'd  Ystrad  Marghell, 
and  a Monastery  therein  situated  carried  the  same  name’ 
which  is  no  other  than  that  of  Strata  Marcelli  [Marcellus- 
fltreet] , plainly  denoting  that  there  must  have  been 
some  eminent  Street  running  thro’  these  parts,  and  by 
the  pointing  of  the  Wat/ling-street,  at  Wattlesbury,  where 
we  left  it,  it  cannot  well  be  any  other  than  that,  which 
might  run  West  a3  far  as  Mediolanum,  and  then  turn 

again  to  Banchor  and  Chester Mr.  Burton,"  he 

concludes,  “very  judiciously  supposes  this  way  to  have 
been  made  under  TJlpius  Marcellus,  Proprietor  here  in 
the  time  of  Commodus,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its 
appellation  of  Strata  Marcelli.”— Leland' s Works,  pub- 
lished from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  1744. 


Baynard, — the  only  remains  of  which  royal  struc- 
ture are  now  to  be  found  in  the  title  of  “ Adel,” 
or  “Addle  Hill,”  close  by, — there  were  certainly 
no  roads  better  than  lanes,  and  no  streets  better 
than  alleys.  For  where  would  have  been  the 
use  of  them  ? seeing  that  in  those  days  there  was 
no  commerce,  and  were  no  carriages,  no  factories, 
nor  shops,  no  butchers  nor  bakers,  no  suburbs 
nor  taverns,  no  letters,  newspapers,  nor  even 
candles,  — nothing,  indeed,  but  monasteries, 
hospitals,  and  bridewells ; priests,  beggars,  and 
lepers;  sanctuaries  and  thieves;  mud-huts  and 
mud-palaces,  “brigand-barons,”  and  bond-slaves! 

It  was  not  till  1532,  indeed,  that  the  first 
Act  (32  Hen.  VIII.)  was  passed  for  paving  and 
improving  the  City,  the  streets  of  which  were 
described  in  this  same  Bimple-spoken  statute  as 
being  “ very  foul,  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs, 
so  as  to  be  mighty  perillous  and  noyous,  as  well 
for  all  the  king’s  subjects  on  horseback,  as  on 
foot  with  carriages”  (litters).  In  fine,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  even  “ the 
uplandish  towns  of  the  realm,”  we  are  told, 
could  not  boast  of  more  than  three  or  four 
chimneys,  and  the  foreigners  who  came  over 
with  Philip  II.,  some  years  afterwards,  spoke  of 
the  houses  as  being  built  of  “ sticks  and  dirt  ” ; 
while  Hollingshead  himself  admits  that  London 
in  his  time  had  a wretchedly  mean  appearance. 

The  streets  at  that  date,  it  would  appear,  were 
not  only  gloomy  by  day,  and  left  in  total  dark- 
ness by  night,  but  narrow  and  crooked  in  Bhape  ; 
so  that,  “ perhaps,  even  the  vilest  bye-lanes, 
alleys,  and  courts  which  are  nowadays  to  be  met 
with,”  says  a recent  writer,  “ were  hardly  a 
degree  worse  than  most  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  London  in  the  middle  ages.”  Who  can 
wonder,  therefore,  that  pestilence  and  fire  at 
such  a period,  in  such  a state  of  things,  com- 
mitted outrageous  havoc  ? for  the  population 
being  cooped-up  in  confined  and  badly-ventilated 
dwellings,  constructed  for  the  rnoBt  part  of 
plaster  and  timber,  covered  with  thatched  roofis, 
and  with  each  story  overhanging  the  one  imme- 
diately beneath  (so  that  there  was  little  space 
between  the  upper  parts  of  the  opposite  houses), 
it  was  bat  a natural  result,  not  only  that  the 
health  of  the  citizens  should  be  imminently  pre- 
carious, but  that  fires  should  prove  terribly 
destructive — especially  in  an  age  when  barbers 
were  the  ohief  doctors,  and  water  was  almost 
as  scarce  as  soap. 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  we  repeat,  that  the  Plague 
should  have  carried  off  no  fewer  than  68,600  (some 
say  100,000)  souls  in  1665,  and  that  during  the 
Great  Fire  (A.D.  1666)  upwards  of  13,000  houses 
and  other  buildings  (including  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral) should  have  fallen  a prey  to  the  flames  ? 
Or,  again,  who  can  wonder  that  Malcolm  should 
have  exclaimed,  “ Heaven  be  praised  Old  London 
was  burnt ! ” for  nothing  but  fire  could  purge  it. 

But  still,  even  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  so  different  was  London  from 
what  it  is  at  present,  that  no  one  would  be  able 
to  recognise  St.  James’s-street  as  portrayed  in 
one  of  the  plates  of  Hogarth’s  “Rake’s  Progress,” 
or  in  the  curious  picture  of  “Pall  Mall,”  by 
Canaletti,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Herrman,  of  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury, 
were  it  not  for  the  gateway  of  the  quaint  old 
bricken  palace, — the  one  unmistakable  feature 
which  now  remains  unaltered.  Indeed,  about  the 
year  1700,  the  poet  Gay  described,  in  his  mock- 
heroic  poem  of  “ Trivia  ; or,  The  Art  of  Walking 
the  Streets  of  London,”  the  many  inconveniences 
of  pacing  the  metropolitan  thoroughfares  in  his 
time ; and  certainly  they  appear  to  have  been 
formidable  enough — both  in  rainy  weather  and 
after  nightfall. 

Nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  George  III. 
(1760  - 1820)  that  the  present  system  of 
paving  and  lighting  was  introduced,  or  that 
the  metropolis  began  to  assume  anything  like  a 
polite  air,  or  to  show  that  the  City  was  in  any 
way  civilised.  For  it  was  only  then  that  the 
projecting  sign-posts,  water-spouts,  and  such- 
like nuisances  and  obstructions  were  removed 
from  the  fronts  of  the  houses, — that  foot  pave- 
ment was  commenced  to  be  laid  down— and  that 
lamps  were  lighted  at  night ; since  every  house- 
holder previously  had  been  compelled  by 
Act  of  Parliament  (2  Geo.  I.),  on  pain  of 
being  fined  Is.  for  each  infraction  of  the  law,  to 
bang  out  a lamp  before  his  door,  during  winter 
time,  with  “ sufficient  cotton  wicks  to  it  to  bum 
from  six  till  eleven  ” p.m. ; and  to  have  it  lighted 
every  night,  moonlight  ones,  of  course,  excepted  ! 

— the  natural  consequence  being  that  highway- 
men continually  rode  into  the  streets  after 


offer  a reward  of  100Z.  (a  large  sum  in  those 
days)  for  the  apprehension  of  every  knight  of 
the  road  found  in  the  City  of  London,  or  within 
five  miles  of  it. 

Now,  whether  roads  are  the  neoessary  conse- 
quent, or  the  invariable  antecedent,  of  com- 
merce, it  is  hard  to  predicate ; but  that  one  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  other  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Roads,  indeed,  are  merely  paved 
rivers ; and  as  Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  described 
the  Thames  as  “ the  silent  highway,”  so  we  may 
term  roads  the  rattling  currents  of  commerce. 
Towns  run  to  rivers  as  naturally  as  the  newly- 
born  calf  to  the  cow’s  teat;  but  roads  run  to 
towns  as  systematically  as  the  veins  of  the  body 
return  the  life-blood  to  the  heart.  And  as  there 
certainly  ivas  a time  when  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields 
and  St.  Martin-in-the- fields,  as  well  as  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields  and  Spitalfields,  were  really  Burrounded 
with  fields,  and  Nor- wood  and  Crickle-wood  were 
literally  woods;  so  there  assuredly  was  a period 
(and  that  not  very 'many  years  ago)  when  roads 
in  this  country  were  almost  as  unusual  as  stock- 
ings and  sewers,  or  chimneys  and  carpets,  or 
candles  and  forks.  Roads,  forsooth,  are  the  result 
of  commerce,  or  commerce  is  the  “ outcome  ” of 
roads,  whichever  you  please ; for  the  quandary 
is  like  that  old  hard  nut  to  crack : whioh  was  the 
first,  the  bird  or  the  egg  ? And  as  the  days 
are  not  long  past  when  roads  in  England  were  as 
“ few  and  far  between  ” as  oases  in  the  desert, 
so  it  is  not  a great  while  since  when  commerce 
was  as  unknown  in  the  land  as  gunpowder  or 
garotting,  spiritualism  or  “kleptomania.” 

In  the  “ good  old  times,”  as  they  are  absurdly 
termed,  the  whole  of  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  country  were  carried  out  at  the  yearly 
markets,  or  periodical  fairs,  which  were  then 
common  to  almost  every  town.  There  the 
producer  and  the  consumer, — the  weaver,  the 
potter,  the  cooper,  the  smith,  the  bowyer, 
and  the  jeweller, — used  to  meet  the  lord  of 
the  manor  and  the  Bquire,  the  boor  and  the 
hind,  regularly  face  to  face ; and  chaffer  away 
over  the  wares,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  “ forestaller ” or  “middleman,”  as  the 
tradesman  pur  et  simple  was  then  ignominiously 
styled.  But  these  fairs  and  markets  occurred 
only  at  stated  times  and  seasons,  and  con- 
sequently it  struck  some  Bbarp-witted  and 
broad-shouldered  genius  that,  as  the  housewives 
at  the  scattered  homesteads  must  necessarily 
want  some  such  goods  in  the  long  interval  be- 
tween the  accustomed  commercial  gatherings,  a 
tidy  living  might  be  picked  up  by  putting  a pack 
upon  his  back  and  carrying  rouud  the  chattels 
required  meanwhile  to  the  peasants’  doors. 
Accordingly,  the  packman,  in  course  of  time,  got 
to  be  an  acknowledged,  well-to-do,  and  respected 
member  of  society ; and  thus  the  poor  pedlar 
became  eventually  the  progenitor  of  the  modern 
merchant-prince. 

After  a while,  however,  some  still  shrewder 
varlet  than  the  first  packman  conceived  the  idea 
that,  as  the  visits  of  the  hawker  were  but  as  in- 
termittent as  the  fairs  themselves,  and  some  such 
wares  as  the  pedlar  was  wont  to  carry  to  his 
village  customers  must  occasionally  be  needed  in 
the  ’tween-times  of  his  journeys,  it  might  be  a 
profitable  speculation  to  set  up  a permanent 
store  or  small-ware  house  in  some  convenient 
central  town,  whither  the  wives  of  the  yeomen, 
the  villeins,  and  the  handicraftsmen  round-about, 
might  come  after  the  goods  when  they  wanted 
them,  instead  of  having  to  wait  till  the  goods 
were  brought  to  them. 

The  experiment,  of  course,  succeeded,— as 
every  salient  social  accommodation  is  sure  to  do  * 
ere-long, — and  succeeded  so  well,  too,  that  next 
it  entered  the  pate  of  some  still  more  sagacious 
schemer  than  either  the  itinerant  packman  or 
the  stationary  shop-keeper,  that  as  these  per- 
manent stores  or  general  warehouses  for  the  sale 
of  everything, — from  gingerbread  to  jewelry, 
tapes  to  broadcloth,  and  scissors  to  scythes, — 
kept  on  increasing  throughout  the  land,  and  each 
of  the  general  dealers  must  necessarily  waste  an 
infinity  of  time  and  labour  in  seeking  out  and 
going  after  the  several  artificers  of  the  infinity 
of  wares  in  which  they  dealt,  that  he  would  open 
a shop  for  the  supply  of  other  shops. 

And  thus,  from  the  gradual  growth  of  the  retail 
trade  through  the  country,  there  came  to  be  esta- 
blished, in  due  course,  a wholesale  one  which  soon 
proved  to  be  even  more  successful  than  that  of 
either  the  peripatetic  packman  or  stationary 
store-keeper  himself.  Then,  as  a necessary  con. 
sequence  of  the  development  of  the  large  whole- 
sale trade,  there  sprang  up  shortly  after 
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its  introduction  the  long  retinue  of  brokers, 
factors,  and  agents, — “ buyers  ” and  “ travellers,” 
and  (though  last,  certainly  not  least)  bankers 
and  bill  discounters,  ready  at  once  to  guard  the 
surplus  money  of  the  merchant  magnates,  as 
■well  as  to  supply  those  who  needed  further 
capital  for  the  further  expansion  of  their  trades 
with  such  funds  as  they  for  the  moment 
required. 

And  so  not  only  was  brought  about  that 
wonderful  system  of  commerce  which  is  the 
salient  characteristic  of  this  the  most  wonderful 
commercial  city  in  all  the  world,  but  so  came 
roads  and  highways  and  byways,  rivers  and 
canals,  steam  ships  and  tugs,  fast  coaches  and 
fly  wagons,  mails  and  letters,  railways  and  tram, 
ways,  newspapers  and  electric  telegraphs, — and, 
indeed,  all  those  vast  appliances  for  facilitating 
intercommunication  which  constitute  the  grand 
distinctive  feature  of  the  present  age. 

The  packman,  then,  was  the  first  carrier,  but  a 
goat-track  was  almost  sufficient  pathway  for  him. 
He,  however,  as  the  chandlers’  stationary  stores 
got  to  bo  set  up  in  almost  every  town,  and  goods 
were  continually  being  sent  to  the  general 
dealers’  shopB  throughout  the  country,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  packhorse,  for  whose  progress 
a “ bridle-path  ” at  least  was  necessary. 

But  when  the  wholesale  trade  was  instituted, 
and  larger  supplies  of  wares  had  to  be  transmitted 
from  place  to  place,  the  pack.horBe  gave  way  to 
the  regular  country  carrier,  with  his  tilted  cart 
to  convey  the  goods  between  ono  town  and 
another,  as  well  as  to  the  intermediate  and  sur- 
rounding  villages;  whilst  soon  after  the  “carrier” 
proper  came  the  wagoner  travelling  between  far- 
distant  townB  and  even  cities,  and  consequently 
transporting  heavy  loads  which  required  a long 
team  of  horses  and  a huge  oumbrous  vehicle  to 
move  them, — and  all  this  of  course  necessitated 
the  formation  of  other  roadways  than  mere 
“ bridle-piths.” 

But  roads  having  been  once  formed,  the 
peop'e,  what  with  the  continued  expansion  of 
manufacture  and  trade,  soon  came  to  require 
some  more  rapid  means  of  transport  than  the 
old  “fly- wagon.”  Hence,  “fast  coaches”  at 
length  were  set  up,  and  passengers  were  carried 
from  London  to  York  in  the  incredibly  short 
space  of  three  days  ! whilst  finally  “ evening 
mails”  came  to  be  established  through  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Bristol,  a quondam 
actor,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  last  oentury,  under- 
took to  convey  letters  and  passengers  for  the 
Government  at  the  then  unheard-of  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour. 

Still, — the  desire  for  rapid  intercommunication 
once  developed, — this  was  by  no  means  sufficiently 
fast  for  the  rising  go-a-head  generation.  Conse- 
quently a new  form  of  roadway  had  to  be  in- 
vented, — an  iron  rather  than  a paved  one, — and 
horses  not  being  fleet  enough,  a locomotive  that 
knew  no  fatigue,  and  was  urged  by  a power  to 
which  there  were  scarcely  any  bounds,  was 
fastened,  not  to  one  solitary  ooach,  but  to  a long 
train  of  carriages,  so  that  they  were  thus  made 
to  flit  across  the  earth,  almost  like  the  shadows 
of  the  clouds  sweeping  over  the  fields  in  the 
summer  time,  and  that  with  nearly  the  velocity 
of  a hurricane. 

Thus,  then,  in  brief,  it  was  that  commerce 
came  to  bo  introduced  and  developed,  and  thus 
the  paved  and  iron  roadways  of  this  country  got 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world.  But  the  in- 
creased facility  for  intercommunication  soon 
made  an  increased  desire  and  love  for  it ; and 
this  in  its  turn  brought  such  a crowd  of  people 
up  to  the  metropolis  every  morning  from  the 
provinces,  and  took  so  many  down  every  evening 
from  the  City  to  the  country,  that  the  old 
“ short  stages,”  which  but  a few  yearB  before  had 
not  been  allowed  to  enter  the  town  from  the 
suburbs,  were  at  last  obliged  to  be  elongated 
into  omnibuses  and  permitted  to  carry  persons 
for  a few  pence  from  one  part  of  the  capital  to 
another.  Even  so,  the  old  lumbering  hackney- 
coaches  had  to  be  superseded  by  lighter  and 
brisker  cabs ; whilst  the  cumbrous  old  tortoise- 
like  fly-wagons  were  forced  to  make  way 
for  the  Bwifter  railway  vans.  Moreover, 
the  merchant  princes  began  to  desert  the 
dingy  old  dwellings  over  their  shops  in  the  City, 
and  went  to  occupy  palatial  mansions  at  the 
West  End;  whilst  others  of  a more  rural  turn 
took  up  their  abode  amidst  the  balmy  breezes  of 
the  Sussex  downs,  or  somewhere  within  the  con- 
venient  distance  of  half  a hundred  miles  or  so 
from  their  civic  places  of  business.  Further, 
the  workmen  and  clerks  of  London  went  to  live 
either  in  neat  cottages  or  tidy  lodgings  amid  the 
purer  air  and  green  fields  of  the  outlying  suburbs. 


Now  all  this  necessarily  caused  the  already 
“Great  Metropolis”  to  become  nearly  twice  as 
great ; for  in  the  course  of  the  last  quarter  of 
a century,  the  length  of  the  streets  within  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  has  been  extended 
from  3,600  to  6,600  miles  ; in  other  words,  they 
are  now  longer  even  than  it  is  from  here  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Hence  the  puzzling  problem 
is,  we  repeat,  what  must  it  have  cost  to  lay  down 
suoh  a “run”  of  roadway  ? and  what  sum  does 
it  take  annually  to  keep  the  vast  commercial 
channel  in  a state  of  continual  repair  ? 

This  we  will  endeavour  to  work  out  in  our 
next.  


ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES. 

It  is  not  alwajs  quite  easy  to  understand  the 
motive  for  some  of  the  publications  occasionally 
issued  by  architects,  illustrative  of  the  class  of 
work  with  which  they  happen  to  have  been 
most  concerned.  When  an  architect  publishes 
a large  and  elaborate  book  going  fully  into  all 
the  details,  practical  and  theoretical,  of  the  sub- 
ject dealt  with,  we  understand  that  he  addresses 
himself  to  the  profession,  and  that  his  intention, 
or  a main  part  of  it,  is  to  contribute  the  re- 
sults of  long  experience  to  the  general  advanoe- 
ment  of  architectural  practice.  We  have  had 
some  good  books  of  this  class  of  late  years,  but 
not  very  many.  But  we  can  count  a consider- 
able proportion  of  books  illustrating  special 
classes  of  building  which,  if  addressed  to  the 
profession,  are  not  full  and  detailed  enough  to 
form  text- books  of  the  subject ; but  which,  if  con- 
sidered as  addressed  to  the  general  reader,  go 
into  matters  in  regard  to  which  the  said  reader, 
if  he  take  to  building,  would  naturally  trust  in  the 
main  to  his  architect.  We  have  here  the  second 
edition  of  a work  first  published  in  1870  * by 
an  architect  who  has  gained  an  established 
practice  and  considerable  and  deserved  reputation 
in  the  Oxford  district,  containing  plans  and  views 
of  domestic  buildings  carried  out  under  his  super- 
intendence, accompanied  by  a general  trea  tise  on 
house-building,  in  which  a good  deal  of  information 
on  the  ordinary  process  of  building  is  compressed 
into  a small  Bpace.  But  this,  though  exceed- 
ingly sensible  and  practical  as  far  as  it  goes, 
gives  little  beyond  what  to  all  properly-eduoated 
architects  are  truisms ; its  only  use  to  profes- 
sional readers  would  be  as  giving  a first  idea  of 
country  house-building  practice  to  a student,  to 
be  followed  up  further  from  practical  experience 
and  the  study  of  more  detailed  treatises.  In 
this  point  of  view  it  is  a useful  book,  and  may 
be  trusted  as  the  experience  of  an  able  practical 
architect.  But  the  volume  is  one  of  a class  of 
architectural  publications  which  are  getting 
rather  numerous,  and  we  are  tempted  to  put  a 
sort  of  note  of  interrogation  as  to  their  actual 
purport  and  result.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  an  architect  who  has  had  suc- 
cessful practice  in  a particular  branch  of  the 
profession  may  wish  to  let  the  public  know  a 
little  more  about  him,  and  to  put  his  works  on 
record  in  an  open  and  accessible  form  ; and  such 
an  object  in  publication  is  a perfectly  reasonable 
and  right  one.  But  it  may  be  worth  remember- 
ing that  a possible  result  of  making  neat  draw- 
iDg-room  books  on  practical  architecture  is  to 
tempt  the  readers  to  think  they  can  do  without 
the  architects ; and  it  is  possible  that  the  general 
reader  has  been  button-holed  and  taken  into 
confidence  a little  more  than  is  good  for  him. 
We  do  not  for  a moment  say  that  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son’s book  will  enable  Squire  Broadacres  to  build 
his  gamekeeper’s  lodge,  or  Mr.  New-broom  to 
reconstruct  his  farmstead,  without  the  assistance 
of  its  author,  or  one  of  his  brethren.  But  it  is 
just  possible  they  may  be  encouraged  to  think 
so,  with  unfortunate  results ; and  though  the 
artistic  and  picturesque  side  of  architecture  is  a 
subject  appealing  to  all  educated  readers,  the 
practical  side  is  a matter  for  serious  scientific 
treatises,  and  we  can  scarcely  consider  the  pro- 
duction of  books  of  building-made-easy  for  the 
general  public  as  a very  profitable  employment 
for  architects,  or  very  good  for  their  readers. 
Our  opinion  on  this  subject  has  been  before  ex- 
pressed ; and  if  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
repeating  it,  this  iB  in  no  depreciating  spirit  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  particularly,  but 
only  as  it  makes  another  contribution  to  a class 
of  books  of  rather  doubtful  purpose. 

What  the  present  work  does  contain  of  sug- 

* English  Country  Houses  : Sixty-one  Views  and  Plans 
of  recently-erected  Maneions,  Private  Residences,  Farm- 
houses, Ac.,  with  Sketches  of  Furniture  and  Fittings,  and 
a practical  Treatise  on  House-building.  By  William 
Wilkinson,  Architect.  Second  edition.  Parker  & Co., 
London  and  Oxford. 


gestion  to  the  architect,  as  distinct  from  the 
general  reader,  is  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  special 
conditions  of  house-building  far  from  towns,  and 
to  “ country  cottage-building,”  which  forms  the 
heading  of  a separate  short  essay  following  the 
general  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter 
subject  has  received  insufficient  attention  from 
architects.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
late,  and  divers  experiments  have  been  made  in 
regard  to  ameliorating  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes  in  towns ; but  the  same  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given,  certainly  not  in  so  sys- 
tematio  a manner,  to  the  improvement  of  country 
cottages.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  partly 
sentimental.  The  miseries  of  over-crowding, 
bad  construction,  and  bad  sanitary  conditions  in 
a town  “ rookery,”  are  too  obvious  and  pro- 
nounced to  escape  the  attention  and  sympathy 
of  any  who  think  at  all  about  the  condition  of 
their  poorer  brethren.  But  there  is,  we  fancy, 
a kind  of  indefinite  idea  of  paradisaical  happiness 
and  health  and  innocence  in  connexion  with  the 
humble  country  cottage  “ embosomed  soft  in 
trees.”  Unfortunately  (as  in  these  columns  has 
been  over  and  over  again  set  forth)  the  pic- 
turesque low-roofed  thatched  cottage,  which 
gleams  from  a distance  among  the  trees,  and 
forms  to  the  passing  visitor  one  of  the  prettj 
points  of  the  landscape,  is  too  often,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  the  one  blot  on  the  rural  scene, — 
the  abode  of  dirt  and  disease  where  all  else  is 
freshness  and  verdure  ; and  the  country  clergy- 
man could  too  often  disenchant  you  sadly  in 
regard  to  the  pleasing  contrasts  you  are  disposed 
to  imagine  between  the  morale  of  the  town 
cellar  and  the  country  cottage ; and  how  inti- 
mate is  the  connexion  between  the  physical  and 
the  moral  and  social  healthfulness  of  dwellings, 
readers  of  the  Builder  need  hardly  be  reminded. 
We  thank  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  the  plain-speaking 
manner  in  which  he  recalls  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject and  its  important  bearing  on  the  moral  con- 
dition of  our  rural  population ; while  at  the  same 
time  he  states  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth, 
though  an  unpalatable  one  to  the  economic  re- 
former, that  cottage-building  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  remunerative  as  an  investment. 

“ Reports  are  heard,”  he  observes,  “from  time  to  time, 
that  cottages  have  been  built  at  a sum  that  will  pay  a 
good  per-centage  ; but  these  reports  never  bear  examina- 
tion. It  is  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  carriage  of 
material  was  done  by  the  landlord  ; the  lime  or  sand,  or 
both,  were  supplied  from  the  estate  ; that  proper  out- 
buildings and  offices  were  not  provided;  that  a well  or 
pump  and  sink  were  not  embrac>  d in  the  cost ; and  so  on ; 
and  the  addition  of  the  value  of  these  to  the  sum  men- 
tioned, would  bring  the  amount  up  to  what  a good  cot- 
tage, really  fit  for  habitation,  and  with  all  these  require- 
ments, must  cost.  Locality,  of  course,  makes  a great 
difference ; and  these  supernaturally  cheap  cottages,  be- 
sides being  shorn  of  the  requirements  above  enumerated, 
probably  were  built  where  many  of  the  heavier  materi.ls, 
at  least,  were  ready  to  hand A pair  of  good  cot- 

tages, each  with  living-room,  scullery,  pantry,  three  bed- 
rooms, and  outbuilding  for  coals,  wood,  oven,  &c.,  aud 
water  supply,  and  where  all  materials,  labour,  and  car- 
riage, have  to  be  provided,  will  not  cost  less,  uuder  favour- 
able circumstances,  than  3001.  to  3501.,  and  the  same  pair 
may  cost  4001.  to  4501.  Cottages  with  two  bedrooms  eaoh 
will  cost  from  2401.  to  3001.  per  pair,  and  cottages  with 
ono  bedroom  from  801.  to  120 1.  each Theso  esti- 

mates are  based  on  the  assumption  of  good  materials 
being  used,  and  good  workmen  employed  in  building 
them.” 

The  real  advantages  whioh  do  accrue  to  the 
landlord  from  building  good  cottages  on  his 
estate  are  summed  up  in  a few  sentences  very 
much  to  the  point.  If  the  money  return  is 
doubtful,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  gain  : 
“ it  is  but  a limited  view  that  looks  only  to  the 
rent  received  for  a good  cottage  and  garden.” 
The  diminution  of  pauperism,  crime,  and  disease 
among  a well-housed  population  has  even  a direct 
money  value  in  lessening  the  rates  of  a district. 
In  regard  to  the  cost  of  building  and  materials, 
Mr.  Wilkinson’s  objection  to  the  estimates  often 
made  for  cottage-building,  as  based  upon  bui 
ing  with  materials  ready  to  hand  on  the  spot 
itself  suggests  a legitimate  form  of  economy  in 
building,  in  making  use  as  much  as  possible  of 
materials  which  are  plentiful  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, even  if  their  employment  lead  a little  out 
of  the  beaten  track  of  building  construction  in 
the  present  day.  In  noting  the  ancient  rural 
dwellings  in  different  districts,  we  find  con- 
tinually that  these  vary  completely  with  the 
variation  of  the  character  of  the  country  : in  a 
chalk  country,  pebble  walling  is  used  ; in  a clay 
country,  brick  comes  in,  or  brick  with  a com- 
bination of  timber ; in  a stone  district,  coursed 
masonry  even  may  be  cheaper  than  brick.  These 
variations  do  not  imply,  necessarily,  any  varia- 
tion in  the  excellence  or  permanency  of  the  con- 
struction, provided  each  material  is  treated  in 
the  most  fitting  manner  for  its  own  peculiar 
character.  The  specimens  of  cottages  given  by 
our  author  are,  we  observe,  described  as  “ built 
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of  local  stone  ” ; but  it  is  too  much  the  habit  ia 
building  or  rebuilding  cottages  to  employ  brick 
in  its  least  inviting  form  as  the  cheapest  mate- 
rial, whereby  in  many  instances  a forbidding 
aspect  is  imparted  to  the  dwelling,  contrasting 
painfully  with  the  picturesque  appearance  of 
older  dwellings  built  of  materials  quite  as  sound, 
when  properly  used,  and  as  cheap  as  the  brick 
in  the  particular  locality  in  which  they  abound. 
Timber  might  be  more  largely  used  than  it  is  in 
the  construction  of  modern  country  cottages, 
without  necessarily  reproducing  the  sanitary 
defects  of  the  old  cottages  while  emulating  their 
picturesque  character.  The  views  given  of 
cheap  cottages  built  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  different 
neighbourhoods  seem  to  us,  by  the  way,  rather 
deceptive  as  to  scale  ; and  by  the  proportions  of 
the  windows  and  other  details  convey  the  idea 
of  being  larger  or  loftier  than  we  imagine  they 
can  be  for  the  sums  named  as  their  cost.  An 
architectural  reader  can  correct  this  by  com- 
parison with  the  plan  drawn  to  scale  ; but  to  the 
non-professional  reader  we  doubt  if  they  give 
quite  the  true  idea  of  the  structures  represented. 

It  is  well  for  the  young  architect,  or  architec- 
tural student,  getting  his  professional  education 
in  a large  town,  where  everything  required  in  the 
service  of  a house  is  supplied  by  rule  and  regu- 
lation— drains  at  hand  to  drain  into,  water  and 
gas  laid  on  from  the  mains,  &c. — to  familiarise 
himself,  before  the  experience  is  practically 
forced  upon  him,  with  the  altered  conditions  to 
be  encountered  in  building  a house  completely 
in  the  country,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  all  such 
systematised  sanitary  appliances ; and  the  ten- 
dency of  the  wealthier  class  in  England  is  so 
much  towards  retirement  and  isolation  (where 
practicable)  in  the  site  of  country  dwellings, 
that  this  is  likely  to  be  more  often  the  oase  than 
ever.  Thus  the  country-building  architect  has, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  provisions  of  plan 
and  arrangement,  to  consider  how  and  whence 
water  can  be  supplied  to  the  houses,  whither 
the  drainage  is  to  be  carried,  and  what  use,  if 
any,  is  to  be  made  of  it.  Hints  in  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son’s book  may  be  suggestive  on  these  points  ; 
though,  as  we  have  inferred,  their  treatment 
here  is  too  vague  and  general,  if  we  are  to  regard 
the  essay  as  one  addressed  to  architects.  The 
question  of  water  supply  to  country  houses,  as 
may  be  remembered,  was  the  subject  of  a prac- 
tical paper  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  not  long  since.  If  the  supply 
is  drawn  from  wells,  the  position  of  these  in 
regard  to  drainage  from  the  house,  so  as  to  avoid 
all  risk  of  contamination,  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance. To  touch  upon  one  or  two  special  points 
in  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  essay,  we  can  not  quite  go 
with  him  in  his  special  commendation  of  Bath 
stone,  either  on  architectural  or  constructional 
grounds ; it  is  anything  but  durable,  combines 
very  ill  with  other  materials,  looks  raw  and  over 
white  when  new,  and  dingy  when  old.  Its 
great  recommendation  to  a number  of  architects 
has  been  its  cheapness,  both  in  regard  to  prime 
cost  and  labour,  and  the  economy  with  which  a 
finished  and  “superior”  appearance  may  be 
given  to  a house,  when  new,  by  the  use  of  this 
stone  in  “ dressings  ” and  carved  ornament ; but 
it  is  usually  a short-lived  effect,  and  not  of  the 
most  refined  type  while  it  lasts.  The  style  of  the 
houses  illustrated  in  this  book  partakes,  how- 
ever, but  too  much  of  “ Bath-stone  dressings,” 
and  explains  the  author’s  favour  for  this  mate- 
terial,  which,  we  fear,  does  not  conduce,  when 
used  in  this  way,  to  very  refined  or  original 
style  in  domestic  architecture.  The  author 
remarks  that  this  stone  is  so  reasonable  in  cost, 
and  so  readily  worked,  that  “ even  in  cottage- 
building it  is  often  substituted  for  the  local 
stone  ” of  the  district ; in  which  case  a showy 
material  is  substituted  for  one,  in  all  probability, 
more  durable,  and  certainly  likely  to  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  local  character  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  recommendation  that  the 
architect  should  exercise  some  care  and  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  the  stone  (of  whatever  descrip- 
tion) at  the  quarry,  and  that  preference  should 
be  given  to  that  which  has  gone  through  some 
degree  of  test  from  exposure  to  the  air  after 
quarrying,  we,  of  course,  concur,  and  have  often 
insisted  on  it.  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Wilkinson 
gives  his  adherence  to  complete  drawings,  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  statement  of  what 
is  going  to  be  done,  before  beginning  to  build, 
and  is  not  of  those  who  despise  drawings  and 
estimates  as  useless  encumbrances  on  the  genius 
of  the  architect.  We  do  not  know  that  he  is  not 
a little  hard  upon  the  contract  system  (which  he 
recognises,  however,  as  the  one  most  generally 
adopted  now,  and  therefore  chiefly  to  be  taken 


into  consideration  by  the  architect)  ; if  the  com- 
petition system  of  tendering  be,  as  it  certainly  is, 
the  parent  of  many  evils,  of  cheap  and  dishonest 
building,  this  is  not  a necessary  part  of  the 
contract  system  ; and  the  estimating  of  the  work 
in  detail  by  an  experienced  builder  is  the  most . 
satisfactory  way  of  arriving  at  a knowledge  of 
the  cost,  and  prevents  contention  or  dis- 
appointment much  more  effectually  than 
the  system  of  subsequent  measuring  up.  As 
he  says,  — “ Nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory, 
even  to  those  with  ample  means,  and  much 
more  to  those  whose  means  are  limited,  than 
to  be  called  on  to  pay  more  than  they  have 
been  advised  a house  will  cost  ; and  this  is 
more  frequently  the  consequence  of  immatured 
and  unprepared  plans  than  of  anything  else”; 
but  with  the  best  prepared  plans,  a builder’s 
“ tender”  is  generally  a safer  and  surer  way  of 
deciding  what  the  work  will  cost  than  an  archi- 
tect’s  “ estimate.”  In  his  attachment  to  the 
line-and-pulley  sash-window,  the  author  shows 
the  prejudices  of  most  English  architects;  we 
hope  the  time  is  coming  when  this  clumsy  and 
expensive  method,  more  liable  to  derangement 
than  any  other,  will  no  longer  be  considered 
such  a desideratum.  The  preference,  as  a matter 
of  course,  of  the  large  plate-glass  window  of  the 
modern  respectable  mansion  is  another  point  on 
which  we  are  less  orthodox  than  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
The  loss  of  scale  to  a house  externally,  and  the 
totally  uninteresting  glaring  appearance  of  the 
window  internally,  which  a great  sheet  of  plate 
glass  produces,  is  hardly  compensated  for  by  the 
slight  amount  of  extra  light  obtained.  In  his 
denunciation  of  bad  and  cheap  ironmongery, 
locks,  latches,  &c.,  in  particular,  every  one  who 
has  experienced  the  discomfort  of  a house 
cheaply  fitted  in  this  particular,  will  concur. 
The  remarks  on  drainage  and  the  laying  of 
drains  point  to  a greater  care,  in  this  latter 
operation  especially,  than  it  is  often  thought 
worth  while  to  exercise. 

Mr.  Wilkinson’s  executed  specimens  of 
domestic  architecture,  some  sixty  of  which, 
large  and  small,  are  hero  illustrated,  show  un- 
questionable excellence  in  planning,  and  a good 
average  merit  in  regard  to  design  and  external 
treatment  generally;  though  it  is  a little  dis- 
appointing to  find  a number  of  designs  so 
nearly  approaching  what  is  characteristic  and 
picturesque  without  (if  the  illustrations  give  a 
fair  idea  of  them)  quite  hitting  the  mark.  All 
the  residences  illustrated  give  the  idea  of  being 
built  by  a competent  architect;  but  we  can 
scarcely  find  any  which  one  would  turn  again  to 
contemplate  as  a bit  of  particularly  picturesque 
building.  The  majority  of  “clients”  in 
England,  it  is  true,  care  nothing  about  this,  and 
perhaps  would  rather  prefer  that  there  should  be 
nothing  in  their  houses  to  attract  notice  even  of 
a,  pleasurable  kind ; but  some  of  us  look  for  a 
little  of  the  poetry  and  picturesque  of  architec- 
ture sometimes,  even  in  modern  building.  It  is 
just  to  the  author  to  say  that  the  largest  resi- 
dence illustrated,  “ A House  near  Lake  Zug, 
Switzerland,”  is  the  best  in  this  respect,  and  from 
some  points  of  view  must  have  a decidedly  pictu- 
resque appearance,  whileitseems  in  every  respect 
a well-planned  house;  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
English  domestic  architecture  so  fairly  repre- 
sented on  a foreign  site.  Among  the  smaller 
houses,  the  vicarages  at  Linton  and  Swanbourne 
please  us  most ; in  a good  many  of  the  illustra- 
tions there  is  too  much  an  appearance  of  the 
using  up  of  features  now  made  too  common  in 
English  country-house  design  to  retain  any 
of  the  interest  they  may  have  had  when  Gothic 
house  building  was  first  revived.  The  book  does 
credit  to  its  author,  however,  as  a competent, 
considerate,  and  evidently  industrious  member  of 
the  profession,  if  it  hardly  shows  much  indica- 
tion of  genius  or  originality.  The  four  sketches 
of  interiors  of  a dining-room,  drawing-room, 
library,  and  bedroom  completely  furnished,  which 
are  appended  (as  instances,  we  suppose,  of  what 
the  furnishing  of  such  rooms  should  be),  are 
pleasing  enough  as  specimens  of  modern  Gothic 
furniture  systematically  designed  to  produce 
effect  as  a whole ; but  we  hope  amateur  readers 
will  not  accept  these  as  the  necessary  model  for 
the  style  of  furniture  in  a modern  house.  The 
possibilities  of  furniture  combination  are  really 
endless,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see  this  class  of 
design  confined  to  the  type  which  a majority  of 
architects,  or  a certain  clique  of  the  profes-ion, 
may  for  the  moment  approve  as  the  best.  The 
affecting  of  angularity,  squareness,  and  straight 
lines  everywhere  is  carried  to  excess  at  present, 
in  the  re-action  from  the  curved  sprawling  type 
of  “ cabinet-maker”  taste  in  furniture. 


THE  NATIONAL  ART  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
AND  OUR  MANUFACTURES. 

In  our  last  issue  we  devoted  an  article  to  the 
consideration  of  what  the  nation  requires  of  the 
National  Art  Training  Schools,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  suitability  of  the  present  time  for 
the  introduction  of  such  alterations  as  shall 
make  this  South  Kensington  Academy  of  Art 
more  serviceable  to  our  manufacturers ; for,  as 
we  then  said,  there  is  at  present  a vacanoy  in 
the  head-mastership  of  these  schools,  owing  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Burchett. 

We  much  regret  that  we  can  now  say  that 
changes  are  rendered  still  more  easy  of  accom- 
plishment; for  the  second  master,  as  regards 
seniority,  Mr.  Wm.  Denby,  has,  almost  suddenly, 
left  us  since  our  article  of  last  week  was  written, 
he  dying  on  the  Thursday  night. 

It  is  a curious  and  sad  fact  that  the  two 
gentlemen, — Mr.  Richard  Burohett  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Denby,  who  both  received  their  appointment  as 
masters  at  the  old  School  of  Design,  almost  at 
the  same  time,  should  have  finished  their  work 
at  these  schools  within  the  space  of  a week  or 
two  of  each  other ; and,  as  though  these  griefs 
were  insufficient  for  the  institution  to  Buffer,  the 
architectural  master  has  been  smitten  with  an 
illness  both  dangerouB  and  severe,  but  wo  under- 
stand that  in  this  latter  case  the  worst  is  past. 

Now  that  the  opportunity  of  making  changes 
in  these  schools  has  presented  itself,  however 
sad  the  oircumstances  whioh  have  led  to  this 
opportunity  may  be,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  wo 
indicate  the  nature  of  some  steps  that  might,  wo 
think,  be  taken  in  respeot  of  the  teaching  at 
these  National  Art  Training  Schools,  to  tho 
benefit  of  our  manufactures  and  the  nation  at 
large. 

As  we  said  in  our  last  issue,  the  duty  of 
educating  the  public  in  the  art  of  drawing  will 
probably  be  imposed  for  years  to  come  upon  tho 
South  Kensington  schools  with  advantage,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  such  instruction  tho 
present  excellent  staff  will  still  be  available. 
Little  change,  indeed,  is  needed  in  these  schools 
if  they  are  only  required  to  teach  drawing,  for 
no  better  drawing- masters  could  probably  be 
found  than  those  forming  the  present  tutorial 
staff  of  the  schools. 

What  we  look  for  is,  rather,  the  formation  of 
a high  “school  of  design,”  or  of  “practical 
art,”  in  conjunction  with  the  present  drawing- 
schools,  than  any  radical  alteration  in  the  schools 
that  now  exist.  While  it  is  rather  the  founding 
of  a new  h’gh  sohool  that  is  wanted,  than  the 
alteration  of  the  present,  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  some  change  in  the  institution  wLich 
now  exists ; for  its  designing-class  would  be 
transferred  to  the  new  high  school ; but,  with 
this  exception,  little  or  no  alteration  in  it  would 
be  necessary. 

In  the  new  school  the  most  advanced  instruction 
would  be  given  in  the  history  and  principles  of 
ornament,  and  the  nature  of  the  faiths,  feelings, 
inspirations,  wants,  and  habits  of  the  peoples 
who  originated  and  perfected  the  great  national 
styles  of  decoration  would  be  fully  explained  to 
the  students. 

The  students  would  also  be  instructed  respect- 
ing the  materials  which  have  been  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  various  people  who  have  produced 
art  works  ; materials  for  the  formation  of  fabrics, 
for  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  and  in  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  each  particular  form  of  architecture 
and  of  decorative  art  came  into  being.  The  par- 
ticular form  that  ornament  took  when  applied  by 
a nation,  as  the  decoration  of  a vase,  of  a brazen 
vessel,  of  a woven  fabric,  of  a printed  hanging, 
or  of  a wall  surface,  would  also  be  fully  dealt  with. 

But  more  than  this,  and  we  attach  importance 
to  what  we  are  now  about  to  suggest,  in  this  high 
school  the  fullest  instruction  should  be  given  in 
such  processes  of  manufacture,  and  in  such 
technicalities  of  our  arts,  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  designer  of  patterns  for  these  various  manu- 
factures should  understand. 

Besides  this  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  various 
markets  in  whioh  our  goods  are  sold  should  bo 
made  known  to  the  students,  and  instruction  in 
those  qualities  of  design  which  render  them 
peculiarly  valuable  to  manufacturers  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  given. 

Then  the  student  should  practise  the  art  of 
design  under  the  guidance  of  successful  and 
scholarly  ornamentists,  who  know  how  patterns 
are  prepared  for  manufacturers,  and  who  know 
how  to  draw  patterns  whioh  are  at  the  same 
time  useful  to  manufacturers,  and  good  as  art 
works. 
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It  may  be  said  that  an  attempt  was  once  made 
by  the  then  “ Department  of  Practical  Art,”  at 
giving  this  technical  education,  and  that  the 
attempt  resulted  in  failure,  but  such  a statement 
would  not  be  rigidly  correct.  Three  “ special 
classes  ” were  formed  about  twenty  years  back 
at  MarlborjUgh  House.  In  one  the  art  of  metal 
chasing  was  taught,  in  another  the  art  of  paint- 
ing on 'china,  and  in  the  third  designing  for  the 
textile  manufactures. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  professor  of 
the  metal-chasing  class  was  a foreign  refugee 
architect  who  was  not  a metal-chaser,  no  one 
will  wonder  that  this  class  was  not  a success. 
The  class  for  the  teaching  of  technical  designing 
was  presided  over  by  a worthy  gentleman,  but 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  technicalities  of 
manufacture;  and  while  the  third  professor  did 
afford  practical  instruction  in  his  art,  and  was  a 
man  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  various 
processes  involved  in  China.painting,  there  was 
at  that  time  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  the  pictorially-painted  plaques  which  the 
students  in  this  class  produced.  These  failures 
afford  no  reason  for  our  saying  that  technical 
instruction,  in  some  leading  departments,  cannot 
be  successfully  imparted  in  our  Sohools  of 
Design. 

That  technical  instruction  is  needed  in  our 
advanced  sohools  is  obvious  from  the  faot,  that 
but  few  of  the  students  who  are  trained  wholly 
in  our  schools  ever  succeed  in  making  a means 
of  livelihood  as  designers  of  patterns : while 
those  students  who  spend  the  day  in  a factory 
and  the  evening  in  an  art-school  generally 
succeed  in  making  a living  of  some  sort. 

Here  is  the  difficulty.  A youth  who  has  spent 
five  or  seven  years  in  a School  of  Art  expects  to 
earn  his  bread  upon  leaving;  but,  being  ignorant 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  arts,  he  is  of  little 
use  in  the  manufactory  : hence,  the  manufac- 
turer oannot  pay  him,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  youth  feels  that  he  has  completed  his  educa- 
tion, and  cannot  afford  a second  apprenticeship. 

It  must  ever  bo  remembered  that  the  same 
pattern  may  be  rendered  by  two  men,  the  one 
having  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  a par- 
ticular manufacture,  — say  that  of  carpet- 
weaving, — and  the  other  having  only  art  know- 
ledge, in  such  ways  as  will  cause  the  two  carpets 
•woven  from  the  differently  treated  design  to 
appear  the  same  to  all  but  those  having  technical 
knowledge,  yet  the  one  will  cost  10  per  cent, 
more  to  produoe  than  the  other.  If  we  are  to 
aid  our  manufactures  by  educating  artistic  and 
scholarly  designers,  and  to  bring  increased  riches 
to  the  country  by  giving  to  our  goods  art  value, 
in  addition  to  their  worth  as  objects  represent- 
ing a certain  amount  of  material  and  of  labour, 
wo  must  fit  our  youths  for  serving  the  manu- 
facturer immediately  upon  his  leaving  the  schools 
by  giving  to  him  not  only  a scholarly  knowledge 
•of  his  art,  but  also  by  rendering  him  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  the  industries  for  which 
he  intends  to  design. 

But  bow  is  this  to  be  done  ? Is  it  not  possible 
(we  ask  it  to  open  the  discussion)  to  induce  one 
•or  more  of  our  ornamentists  to  carry  on  his 
profession  at  the  South  Kensington  schools  in 
conjunction  with  the  students  ? — a certain  salary 
and  the  gratuitous  services  of  the  pupilB  being 
his  pay  for  the  instruction  which  he  affords  ? 
In  every  architect’s  and  designer’s  office  in  the 
kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  offices  of  lawyers, 
and,  indeed,  in  all  offices  where  we  find  appren- 
tices, the  work  produced  by  the  pupils  becomes 
the  property  of  the  master. 

It  appears  to  us  that  if  one  or  two  of  our  leading 
ornamentists  could  be  induced  to  carry  on  their 
profession  before  the  eyes  of  the  students,  and  in 
•conjunction  with  them,  the  new  schools  at 
South  Kensington  might  be  made  of  great 
practical  value  to  the  nation.  This  practical 
wo  k,  together  with  lectures  and  demonstra- 
r tions,  and  the  most  thorough  study  of  historic 
* ornament  (thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  being 
of  course  assumed),  is  what  the  new  high  school 
of  design  should  afford  to  our  students. 


A New  Church,  in  Whitechapel. — Mr. 

O.  E.  Coope,  M.P.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of 
a new  church  in  Whitechapel  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  new  edifice  will  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  parish  church,  of  red  brick  with  stone 
dressings,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  There  will  be  nave,  chancel,  transept, 
side  aisle,  west  gallery,  organ -chamber,  and  a 
tower  with  clock  and  bells.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Ernest  C.  Lee,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Chappell. 
Mr.  Coope  provides  for  the  cost  of  it — 12,5001. 


THE  FLORENTINE  PALAZZO. 

In  the  gloomy  via,  and  the  still  gloomier  borgo, 
stand  those  great  many-windowed  fronts,  whose 
walls  are  studded  with  the  sculptui’ed  armorial 
bearings  of  the  old  burgher  nobility.  These  are 
the  ancient  palazzi  of  Mediaeval  Florence. 
Having  a common  family  likeness  among  them, 
selves,  they  differ  widely  from  the  palazzi  of 
Rome  and  the  palazzi  of  Venice.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  they  have  little  in  common  with  the 
old  English  palatial  residence,  or  with  the  French 
chateau.  The  Palazzi  Strozzi  and  Riccardi  are 
famous  examples  of  this  style  of  building,  but 
there  are  numbers  of  other  palazzi  of  soarcely 
inferior  interest  standing  alone  or  in  whole  rows 
in  almost  every  Btreet  of  the  city.  The  front  of 
the  Florentine  Palazzo  is  regular  and  almost 
rectangular.  A great  arched  door  in  the  centre 
of  the  ground-story  gives  entrance  to  the  cortile 
in  the  interior,  which  is  the  key  to  the  entire 
arrangement  of  the  building.  These  portals  are 
perfect  caverns,  and  awful  shadows  lie  in  their 
vaulted  length.  The  sun  burns  above  in  the 
cloudless  sky  the  summer  through,  but  no  bright 
beam  finds  its  way  into  them.  To  look  into  one 
of  these  portals  is  like  looking  into  some  valley  of 
the  Bhadow  of  death  that  leads  to  a dead  past. 
Beyond  the  portal  the  pillars  of  the  cortile  stand 
in  Bilent  ranks  with  sculptured  capitals  and  grey 
moulded  bases,  blunted  and  broken  away  by  the 
contact  of  generations.  The  paved  area,  which  is 
usually  oblong  in  shape,  is  damp  and  green  with 
the  rains  of  many  winters.  Over  the  doors  and 
stairways  that  lead  from  this  court  to  the  rooms 
around  and  above,  the  heraldry  of  ancient 
families  is  suspended  ; dust-covered  paintings  of 
coronets  and  shields,  the  Medician  balls,  the 
crescent  moons  of  tho  Strozzi,  the  concentric 
rings  of  the  Albizzi.  There  is  usually  a fountain 
in  the  middle  of  the  cortile,  with  its  bronze  wild- 
boar,  or  its  Cupid  or  Mercury  from  whose  feet 
or  lips  the  water  just  trickles.  A sculptured 
group  beneath  one  of  the  arobes,  of  Classio 
design,  reminds  you  of  the  half- pagan  sympathies 
of  the  vanished  Mediaeval  proprietor.  The  fenes- 
tration  of  the  palazzo  is  perfectly  regular.  On 
either  side  of  the  arched  entrance  thewindows  are 
square  and  small,  and  defended  by  iron  gratings. 
Their  sills  are  far  above  the  head  of  the  tallest 
passer-by.  They  look  down  upon  the  broad 
stone  bench  that  always  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  palazzo,  interrupted  'only  by  the  central 
doorway.  This  stone  continuous  seat  is  pretty 
much  at  the  service  of  the  publio.  The  half- 
starved  beggar  lies  whole  hours  on  it,  and  here 
the  contadino  spreads  his  flowers  freshly  gathered 
from  the  campagna.  The  windows  that  light  the 
first  story  are  round-headed  with  channelled  stone 
borders,  following  the  line  of  the  arch.  They 
are  usually  divided  into  two  lights  by  a slender 
central  column.  Between  each  window  projects 
an  iron  ring  and  socket  (sometimes  more  than 
one)  often  finely  wrought,  intended  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  flag-staff  when  the  palazzo  was 
decorated  for  a festa,  or  to  hold  a blazing  flam- 
beau. The  beautiful  wrought  iron  girandola 
that  adorn  the  principal  angle  of  the  Strozzi 
Palace,  as  well  as  some  few  others  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  were  only  granted  to  those 
citizens  who  had  greatly  distinguished  them- 
selves. These  graceful  basket-like  ornaments 
were  filled  with  fireworks  on  occasions  of  public 
ceremony.  The  palazzo  has  a second  and  even 
a third  story,  pretty  much  like  the  first  in 
design  and  arrangement,  and  then  comes  the 
huge  impending  cornice  with  its  sculptured  and 
moulded  stones,  as,  for  example,  in  tho  Strozzi 
and  Medician  palaces,  or  better,  is  the  more 
frequent  tile-covered  roof  that  projects  a third 
of  the  distance  across  the  street  and  shades  the 
open  loggia  beneath  it.  The  overhanging  rafters 
and  supporting  beams  are  quaintly  carved,  but 
fully  as  interesting  as  they  are  is  the  eclipse-like 
Bhadow  that  is  thrown  by  the  roof  upon  the 
upper  portion  of  the  building.  These  are  the 
roofs  that,  projecting  like  long  wings,  narrow  the 
scanty  strip  of  sky  and  make  perpetual  twilight 
in  the  street.  The  appearance  of  the  streets 
after  sunset  where  there  are  many  of  these 
palaces  is  very  striking,  but  they  ought  to  be 
seen  before  the  lamps  are  lighted.  Some  moon, 
light  night  should  be  selected  to  visit  them, 
when  tho  strip  of  sky  overhead  is  spiritually 
clear  in  its  pale  violet  depths.  The  overhanging 
roofs  are  then  in  the  blackest  sable  and  the 
shadows  on  either  hand  are  hardly  to  be  explored 
by  the  eye.  Here  and  there  a moonbeam  finds 
its  way  to  the  ground,  and  a strip  of  some 
frescoed  wall  is  lighted  up,  and  the  silvery 
pallor  flows  over  the  projections  of  windows  and 


baloonies,  and  touches  into  distinctness  the 
jutting  coronet  and  shield  charged  with  heraldio 
symbols. 

The  walls  of  several  of  these  palazzi  are  covered 
with  frescoes,  and  figures  larger  than  life  recline 
above  the  portal  or  stand  between  the  windows, 
stretching  upwards  to  the  loggia.  The  naked 
limbs  and  draperies  are  toned  with  almost 
Venetian  richness.  Many,  too,  are  painted  “ i 
sgraffito,”  which  was  a favourite  manner  in 
Florence.  The  design  is  traced  in  white  and  buff, 
upon  a green,  or  black,  or  a red  ground.  The 
imitation  of  this  method  of  decorating  walls,  lately 
started  in  England,  bears  little  resemblance  to  the 
work  in  Florence,  whose  name  it  has  borrowed. 
Some  few  of  the  Florentine  palazzi  date  from  the 
times  of  the  Republic,  but  the  greater  number 
were  built  during  the  Medician  ascendancy. 
Without  being  able  to  present  so  striking  a 
feature  as  the  well-known  pillared  and  traceried 
windows  of  the  Venetian  palace,  they  are  remark- 
able instances  of  how  much  true  dignity  and 
interest  can  be  given  to  a fatjade  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  lines,  and  almost  destitute  of  pro- 
jections. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a building 
of  equal  size,  the  world  over,  more  truly  impres- 
sive than  the  Strozzi  Palace.  How  many  palaces 
are  there,  far  exceeding  it  in  mere  bulk,  that 
would  look  puny  and  contemptible  if  placed  side 
by  side  with  this  famous  example.  The  Palazzo 
Guadagni,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Arno,  is  a 
fine  instanoe  of  the  palazzo,  finished  with  an 
open  loggia  and  overhanging  roof.  S.  D. 


WARWICK  SEWAGE  FARM. 

A company  has  been  formed  under  the  title  of 
“The  Warwick  Irrigation  Farm  and  Dairy 
Company,  Limited,”  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
from  the  Corporation,  by  agreement,  the  farm  of 
135  acres  on  lease,  and  also  to  undertake  the 
purification  of  the  sewage.  The  farm  which  is 
proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  company  has  been 
worked  by  the  Local  Authority  since  1868,  and 
lately  at  a considerable  annual  loss  to  the  rate- 
payers. But  as  the  farm  is  without  any  system 
of  drainage,  and  as  there  is  not  any  live  stock  to 
consume  the  produce,  it  is  not  a great  matter 
for  wonder  that  it  has  not  proved  a financial 
success.  Already,  although  the  prospectus 
(capital  3,000  shares,  21.  each,— 6,000 1.)  has  not 
yet  been  advertised,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
capital,  we  are  told,  has  been  subscribed  by  resi- 
dents in  the  neighbourhood.  The  provisional 
directory  consists  of  various  members  of  the 
Town  Counoil,  the  borough  engineer,  and  some 
influential  ratepayers  of  the  borough. 


ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  representative  of  the  parish  of  St. 
George,  Hanover-square,  Mr.  John  Leslie,  has 
forwarded  a statement  to  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
calling  attention  to  what  he  considers  “ extraor- 
dinary errors  in  the  Board’s  accounts  for  the  year 
1874,  and  to  the  audit  of  these  accounts  by  the 
Government  Auditor.”  Mr  Leslie  states  “ that 
the  Government  Auditor  allows  a receipt  in  1874 
of  2,605,0001.  on  account  of  Metropolitan  Con- 
solidated Stock,  being  21,1461.  less  than  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  show  to  have  been  received 
in  1874.” 

“That  the  account  for  1874,  as  audited  by 
the  Government  Auditor,  commences  with  a 
balance  of  636,6831.  11s.  10d.,  which  is  less  by 
2,339 1.  than  the  Treasurer’s  balance  on  that  day 
at  the  commencement  of  business. 

“That  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Board  for 
the  whole  year  1874  is  shown  by  the  Government 
Auditor  to  have  been  2,538,2681.  12s.  7d .,  while 
the  corrected  amonnt  of  loans  received  in  1874, 
2,626,1461.,  exceeded  the  whole  year’s  expendi- 
ture by  87,878 1.  The  charge  upon  the  metro- 
politan ratepayers  for  interest  thereon  to  31st 
December,  1S74,  would  be  about  79,4321. 

“ The  Government  Auditor  shows  that  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank  allowed  34,9511. 0s.  9d.; 
that  the  interest  on  the  loans  received  amount 
to  nearly  80,0001.,  thus  entailing  between  the 
interest  payable  and  the  allowance  from  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  about  45,0001. 
loss  to  the  metropolitan  ratepayers. 

“ That  the  sum  of  4,5001.  was  first  stated  as 
being  included  in  the  alleged  balance  of 
636,683 1.  11s.  10d.,  butin  consequence  of  a,  letter 
addressed  to  the  Auditor  by  Mr.  Leslie,  the 
cashier  says  ‘ that  in  revising  the  print  tho 
word  “ including  ” was  not  altered  as  it  should 
have  been  to  excluding .’  ” 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM 
MARGATE. 

TnE  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  opened  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Margate,  on  Monday 
last.  The  building,  which  is  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Drewe  & Bower,  architects,  of  Margate, 
and  erected  by  Messrs.  Bushell  & Sons,  con. 
tractors,  is  situated  in  the  Victoria- road,  in  an 
elevated  position,  outside  the  town.  A lodge, 
front  wall,  and  entrance  gate  are  being  ereoted 
along  the  Victoria-road,  the  iron  work  of  the 
railing  and  gates  being  cast  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
Macphail  & Co.,  iron  merchants  and  founders,  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  London.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  16,0001.,  and  about  150  children 
will  be  accommodated.  The  schoolroom  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes,  and  is  96  ft.  long  by  25  ft. 
wide,  over  it  being  the  dormitories  for  boys. 
The  girls’  work-room  is  40  ft.  long  by  25  ft. 
wide,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  schoolroom,  the 
rooms  over  it  are  for  the  girls’  dormitories.  The 
diuing-hall  is  a spacious  apartment  with  open 
timber  roof  supported  on  carved  angels  as 
corbels.  Fire-proof  corridors  6 ft.  wide  con- 
nect the  various  rooms  and  staircases,  three  in 
number.  One  peculiarity  of  the  design  is  the 
arrangement  of  teachers’  rooms,  which  is,  in 
effect,  never  to  leave  the  children  without  super- 
vision. 


THE  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY  AND 
BUILDINGS  IN  CHELSEA. 

The  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sqnare,  Union  is 
under  an  obligation  to  purchase  the  Little  Chelsea 
Workhouse,  in  the  Fulham-road,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  held  last  week  the  finance 
committee  presented  a report  stating  that  after 
conferring  with  a committee  of  St.  George’s 
Vestry  they  considered  the  adequate  value  of 
the  house  was  40,0001.,  although  four  years  ago 
it  was  valued  at  28,1501.,  and  they  recommended 
that  the  first-named  sum  be  offered  for  it.  In 
answers  to  inquiries  from  some  of  the  members 
why  the  first  valuation  was  disputed,  and  why 
the  second  valuation  had  been  made,  it  was 
explained  that  the  first  valuation  was  the  result 
of  an  independent  valuer  not  having  been 
appointed,  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  approved  the  second  valuation  being  made. 
It  was  further  stated  that  the  Chelsea  house, 
which  cost  40,000Z.  to  build,  would  now  cost 

60.0001.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was 
stated  that  the  St.  George’s  Vestry,  as  was  well 
known,  considered  the  valuation  of  28,150Z.  too 
little,  aod  the  Local  Government  Board  allowed 
the  question  to  be  re-opened.  The  Chairman 
added  that  the  gnardians  were  compelled  to  buy 
the  workhouse, — it  was  imperative.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  finance  committee  to  offer 

40.0001.  for  it  was  confirmed. 


JURISDICTION  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  16th  inst., 
the  Building  Act  Committee  reported  with  re- 
ference to  the  case  pending  before  the  magistrate 
at  Marylebone  Police  Court,  between  Mr.  Peebles, 
district  surveyor,  and  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,  which  involved  questions  under  the 
Building  Act  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  over  buildings  belonging  to  railway 
companies,  and  the  application  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Building  Act  of  the  decision  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  in  the  case  of  Weston  v.  Arnold  as  to 
party-walls,  which  related  to  the  Bristol  Building 
Act ; that,  inasmuch,  as  the  case  in  question 
affects  the  action  of  the  Board  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  throughout 
the  metropolis,  the  reference  to  the  committee 
be  transferred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee,  and  that  Mr.  Peebles,  district  sur- 
veyor of  St.  Marylebone  North,  and  Mr.  C. 
Fowler,  district  surveyor  of  Shoreditch,  be  re- 
quested to  attend  the  committee  when  the 
subject  is  considered.  This  recommendation 
was  agreed  to  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Runtz. 


The  New  Potato  Disease. — A discovery  of 
considerable  value  in  respect  of  the  cause  of  the 
potato  disease  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton Smith,  whose  name  is  known  to  our  readers, 
and  an  account  of  it  has  been  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Some  particu- 
lars appear  in  the  Gardeners’  Chronicle  of  the 
10th,  and  the  editor  of  that  paper  speaks  of  it 
as  “ a discovery  of  the  first  importance.” 


THE  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
IMPROVED  DWELLINGS. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  which  has  just  been  held,  the 
report  stated  that  the  average  rate  of  mortality 
on  the  Association’s  property  for  the  past  year 
had  been  15  per  1,000,  whilst  that  of  the  whole 
metropolis  had  been  over  22  per  1,000.  The 
profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  6,787 1.  13s.  5d., 
sufficient  to  pay  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  the  directors  recommended  should 
be  declared.  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  the  chair- 
man, in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  ob- 
served that  the  transactions  of  the  past  year 
showed  that  nearly  all  their  old  buildings  were 
fully  occupied,  and  the  comparatively  low  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  Association’s  dwellings  was 
also  a fortunate  result  which  they  had  to  pre- 
sent. Referring  to  the  Bill  which  has  just 
passed  through  Parliament,  he  remarked  that  it 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  them  all  to  see 
how  much  time  had  been  Bpent  by  the  Legisla- 
ture on  a similar  subject  to  that  which  had  led 
them  to  found  the  Association. 

A dividend  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  was 
declared,  and  the  chairman  stated  that  next 
year  they  expected,  owing  to  increased  weekly 
rental  from  the  Farringdon  buildings,  to  have  a 
considerable  margin  over  what  they  now  ex- 
hibited, and  therefore  they  had  thought  it  just 
and  reasonable  to  recommend  a dividend  to  the 
full  amount  permitted  by  their  charter. 


PRETTY  SPECIMENS. 


The  following  tenders  were  sent  in  for  the 
Hampstead  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  (late  Fever 
Hospital), — External  painting  and  repairs  for 
the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects. 
Let  it  be  noted  that  the  quantities  were  sup- 
plied : — 


Nicholla  

Jakes  

Farley 

Cook 

dimming  ... 

Probcrt  

Cullinghame 

Braine 

Burford  

Horton  

'Wadsworth.., 

Kelloway 

Coen 

Ward  

Allen  

Woods 

Johnson  


£1,060  0 0 
941  0 0 
93)  0 0 
767  10  0 
740  0 0 
734  18  2 
725  0 0 
697  15  0 
685  0 0 
679  10  0 
640  0 0 
592  6 0 
691  12  0 
590  0 0 
567  0 0 
658  12  11* 
530  0 0 
525  19  4 


W inship  625  0 0 

Kendall  614  0 0 

Derby  469  0 0 

Dunsford 425  0 0 

Seed  (accepted) 399  0 0 


For  some  works  at  the  Poplar  and  Stepney 
Sick  Asylum,  colouring  walls  of  ward?,  &c., 
under  the  same  architects,  quantities  supplied, 
these  are  the  figures  : — 


Brady  

Derby 

Barrow  

Selby  

Hopewell  

Cocks  (accepted). 


£200  7 0 
120  0 0 
112  17  6 
110  0 0 
98  0 0 
9)  0 0 
78  0 0 
64  3 10 


In  both  these  cases  we  may  fairly  ask  at  which 
end  of  the  lists  is  the  swindler  ? 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Belbrougliton. — A brick  building,  for  new 
scbools,  of  somewhat  elaborate  design,  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Chatwin,  of  Bir- 
mingham ; Mr.  T.  Baylis,  of  Belbroughton,  beiDg 
the  builder.  The  schools  have  been  completed 
about  eighteen  months,  but,  owing  to  the  illness 
and  death  of  the  late  rector,  and  an  unfortunate 
dispute  now  happily  arranged,  they  were  not 
opened  until  Monday  last  week. 

Nechells  ( Birmingham ). — The  laying  of  two 
foundation-stones  of  new  Sunday  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches, 
Rocky-lane,  Nechells,  took  pla  -e  on  the  21st  of 
June.  Mr.  George  iDgall  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Parton  the  builder.  The  schools,  which  will 
accommodate  about  800  children,  are  to  be  of 
brick,  two  stories  high.  The  ground. floor  will 
comprise  an  infant  school,  an  intermediate  echool, 
and  two  Bible-class  rooms,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  building  will  be  used  as  a general  school- 
room, 60  ft.  by  30  ft. 

Castle  Cary. — The  buildings  for  the  new 


schools  in  the  Park  are  now  progressing  rapidly. 
New  schools  are  also  about  to  be  erected  between 
North  and  South  Barrow  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Education  Act.  Lord  Portman  has 
given  the  land  as  well  as  a handsome  contribu- 
tion. Mr.  E.  O.  Francis  is  contractor  for  both 
the  above  works. 

Darlington. — Last  week  the  ceremony  took 
place  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Sunday  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Union  - street.  The  new 
buildings  will  comprise  a lecture-room,  25  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  an  infant  school  the  same  size,  and  four 
class-rooms,  each  16  ft.  by  12  ft.  3 in.,  all  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  uniformly  of  12  ft.  in  height. 
The  floor  above  these  will  contain  a school-room, 
62  ft.  by  25  ft.,  a library,  and  a secretary’s  room. 
This  story  will  be  12  ft.  to  the  wall  plate,  aud 
18  ft.  high  to  the  collar-beam.  The  whole 
interior  will  be  amply  lighted.  The  front 
elevation  of  the  building  in  Union-street  will  be 
faced  with  stone  to  harmonise  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  chapel,  which  is  adjacent.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Pritchett  is  the  architect,  and  the  work  has  been 
contracted  for  as  follows  : — Mason’s,  bricklayer’s, 
and  plasterer’s  work,  Messrs.  Watson  & Son; 
slater’s  work,  Messrs.  Atkinson  & Son  ; joiner’s 
work,  Mr.  John  Hewitt ; plumber’s  and  glazier’s 
work,  Mr.  Robert  Smith  ; paiuter’s  work,  Messrs. 
Wilson  & Mellis;  iron  railing,  Messrs.  Kellet  & 
MacfeggaD,  — all  of  Darlington  ; warming 
apparatus,  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Liverpool. 

Lincoln. — The  National  Sohools  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Petei'-at-Gowts  have  been  opened.  The 
Victoria  School  has  been  thoroughly  renovated, 
and  a new  school-room,  class-room,  and  master’s 
house  have  been  built,  the  architect  for  which 
has  been  Mr.  Goddard,  of  Lincoln.  There  is 
now  accommodation  in  the  parish  for  the 
instruction  of  about  300  children. 

Upholland  (Lancashire) . — Last  week  the 
memorial  stone  of  a public  elementary  school 
was  laid  at  Upholland,  near  Wigan,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Stock,  of  Blackleyhurst  Hall.  The 
school  is  being  built  of  hammer-di'essed  local 
stone,  faced  with  hammer-dressed  shoddies  and 
Liverpool  red  Btone  dressings.  The  roof  will  be 
covered  with  Welsh  slates,  and  finished  with 
ornamental  Maidenhead  ridge  tiles.  Internally 
it  will  be  ceiled.  At  the  collar,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  class-room  and  main  roofs,  will  be  a 
bell-turret,  terminating  with  an  iron  finial.  The 
interior  walls  and  ceilings  will  be  plastered, 
except  a dado  course  from  the  floor  to  the  level 
of  window-sills,  which  will  be  of  St.  Helen’s  red 
pressed  brick.  The  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Templeman ; and  Messrs.  T.  E. 
Murray  & G.  H.  Thomas  are  the  architects. 

Tarlchill. — The  school  buildings  of  this  parish 
have  recently  been  enlarged  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  the  children  of  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Weston  Beggard.  In  the  year  1865  a new 
school  for  about  sixty-five  children  was  built, 
together  with  a house  for  the  master  and 
mistress,  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Vicar 
of  Yarkhill,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugh  Bird,  upon 
land  given  by  the  Lady  Emily  Foley.  Tlie  work 
now  done  consists  of  the  addition  of  an  infants’ 
school,  and  a class-room  to  the  original  school- 
room, which  is  now  used  as  a mixed  school. 
Play-sheds  have  been  provided,  together  with 
cap  and  cloak  rooms,  and  lavatory  fittings,  and 
a separate  entrance. porch  for  persons  visiting 
the  school.  Ventilation  has  been  provided  by  means 
of  one  of  Captain  Galton’s  stoves  in  the  infants’ 
school,  and  Sherringham’s  ventilators  iu  the  old 
parts  of  the  buildings.  The  school  will  now  ac- 
commodate 138  children.  The  house  drainage 
has  been  carried  into  a tank  in  the  garden,  bub 
owiDg  to  difficulty  of  disposing  of  liquid  refuse 
the  whole  of  the  closets  are  constructed  upon 
Moule’s  earth  system,  a buildiDg  having  been 
designed  by  the  architect  for  the  purpose.  The 
new  works  have  been  done  by  Messrs.  Collins 
& Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury  (the  Bchool  desks,  &c., 
being  by  Mr.  James  Lewis,  of  Ross),  the  whole 
being  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Blashill,  of  London,  as  architect. 


Restoration  of  Aber  Church,  near  Bangor. 

A subscription  list  has  been  opened  for  tbe 
purpose  of  restoring  the  parish  church  at  Aber, 
near  Bangor.  The  church  was  a favourite  resort 
of  Mrs.  Hemans,  tbe  poetess,  and  close  by  is  the 
mound  which  covers  the  sito  of  the  palace  of 
Prince  Llewellyn,  a famous  Welsh  chieftain. 
Lord  Penrhyn  has  contributed  500Z.,  Major  Platt 
200Z.,  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Williams,  rector  of  the 
parish,  1001.,  and  other  contributions  swell  the 
list  to  about  1,200Z. 
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WAREHAM. 

Warrham  and  Corfe  are  the  keys  of  Purbeck, 
or  rather  Corfe  is  the  fortress  and  Wareham 
the  bridge-head  of  that  bold  projection  of  the 
chalk  of  Dorset,  the  southern  headland  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  protomartyr  of  England, 
and  of  which  the  triple  spurs  of  Durlston, 
Pevcrell,  and  Studland  form  the  eastern  points, 
each  with  its  own  bay,  and  the  whole  protecting 
from  the  prevalent  west  wind  the  great  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast  between  Purbeck  and  the 
Needles,  in  the  bight  of  which  open  the  harbour 
of  Poole,  and,  under  Hengistbury  Head,  the 
mouth  of  the  twin  streams  that  once  gave  name 
to  Christchurch,  before  either  castle  or  priory 
rose  upon  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

To  the  Northmen,  these  headlands,  bays,  and 
rivors  were  intimately  known.  Their  long  ships 
here  found  shelter  while  the  hardy  Beamen 
ravaged  the  country  of  which  they  were  one  day 
to  become  joint  inheritors.  Though  called,  like 
Sheppey  and  Portland,  an  island,  Purbeck  is,  in 
truth,  not  even  a peninsula.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
to  subside  from  50  ft.  to  100  ft.,  the  great  chalk 
ridge  which  extends  from  Lulworth  to  Studland 
would  alone  be  visible  above  the  waters,  and  the 
low  broad  valley  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
Nether  Frome  and  the  Piddle  would  be  covered, 
and  form,  with  Poole  harbour,  a considerable 
estuary.  Even  now  the  river  valleys  are  low 
aud  moist,  and  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 
were  no  doubt  an  impracticable  morass.  Where 
nature  had  done  so  mnch,  there  remained  but 
little  needed  from  art,  and  accordingly  the  mili- 
tary remains  in  Purbeck  are  scanty.  YVorbarrow, 
a strong  half-circular  camp  of  banks  and  ditches, 
crowns  the  steep  cliff  at  one  end  of  the  great 
ridge,  and  Corfe,  or  Corfe-gat,  occupies  a gap  or 
gate  near  its  centre,  while  Wareham,  posted  to 
the  landward  of  the  marsh,  and  between  the  two 
rivors,  guards  effectually  the  approach  from  the 
north.  Camps  on  sea-cliffs  are  generally  sup- 
posed the  work  of  those  who  used  the  sea,  and 
drew  up  their  galleys  upon  the  beach;  if  this  be 
so,  Worbarrow  must  bo  the  work  of  the  North- 
men, though  in  any  other  position  it  would  be 
regarded  as  British.  Corfe  is  probably  entirely 
an  English  port;  what  Wareham  is  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice. 

Wareham,  a town  which  is  still  a Parliamentary 
borough,  though  one  of  its  members  was  shorn 
away  in  the  great  struggle  for  reform,  is  built 
upon  a knoll  of  chalk,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
a broad  low  ridge  which  descends  and  becomes 
narrower  from  the  west  and  north-west,  and 
finally  sinks  down  into  the  lowland  a little  east 
of  the  town.  This  ridge  divides  the  valleys  of 
the  Frome  and  the  Piddle,  the  principal  streams 
of  Dorset,  and  its  termination  marks  the  meet- 
ing of  the  waters  which  flow  together  into  the 
backwater  of  Poole  Harbour.  The  Piddle  lies  to 
the  north  of  the  ridge,  and  the  Frome  to  the 
south.  The  town  between  them  is  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  and  their  bridges  are  connected  by 
its  main  street.  In  figure  the  town  is  nearly 
square,  the  west  face  about  600  yards,  the 
north  face  650  yards,  and  the  area  is  pretty 
evenly  divided  by  the  main  street,  which  is 
orossed  by  a second  street,  at  right  angles, 
thus  dividing  the  town,  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  into  four  quarters.  As  at  Wallingford 
and  Tara  worth  the  outline  of  this  rectangular 
figure  is  an  earthwork,  within  which  the  town 
was  built,  and  which  is  now  all  too  wide  for  its 
shrunken  prosperity.  The  defence  is  a simple 
bank  and  ditch,  the  contents  of  the  latter  being 
piled  up  to  add  to  the  height  of  the  former,  but 
as  the  area  inclosed  is  naturally  high,  with  a 
Bteep  slope  to  the  north  and  east,  on  these  two 
sides  the  bank  is  a scarp  only,  the  river  on  the 
north  forming  the  ditch.  To  the  east  the  grouud 
is  not  quite  bo  low,  and  there  is  no  river  : here 
therefore  is  a ditch.  The  northern  scarp  is 
about  45  ft.  high,  with  a slope  varying  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  to  one.  Its  crest  is  15  ft. 
broad,  and  it  rises  about  15  ft.  above  the  ground 
within  and  behind  it.  Towards  the  west  end  this 
bank  is  rugged  and  angular ; the  eastern  half  is 
very  uniform,  and  seems  never  to  have  been 
disturbed. 

The  northern  side  is  straight,  or  nearly  so ; 
the  eastern  has  a low  salient  near  its  centre. 
This  side  is  not  carried  to  the  river.  There  is 
indeed  a hollow  way,  which  seems  to  represent 
the  ditch,  but  the  bank  is  wanting  for  the  last 
200  or  300  yards.  The  western  face  is  far 
stronger,  and  more  perfect.  Here  the  bank,  of 
full  size,  is  carried  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
river,  and  the  ditch  is  broad  and  deep, 
was  the  weak  side,  the  exterior 


high.  This  bank  also  is  much  cut  about,  and  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  in  the  Parliamentary  wars  an 
attack  must  have  been  apprehended  from  the 
north-west,  as  the  bank  is  notched  as  for 
embrasures  for  gunB,  and  there  are  various  small 
mounds  to  present  them  from  being  reached  by 
a lateral  and  raking  fire.  The  ditch  also,  instead 
of  being  out  to  a central  line,  as  usual  in  raedimval 
fortifications,  and  as  is  the  case  with  this  ditch 
near  the  river,  is  broad  and  flat,  as  though  it  had 
been  widened  and  partially  filled  up  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  art  of  defence  as  practised 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  is  no  earthwork  along  the  south  or 
Frome  front,  towards  which  the  ground  slopes 
gradually.  No  doubt  the  river  was  a defence, 
as  it  was  on  the  other  front,  but  the  absence  of 
any  special  work  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
quarters  looks  as  though  those  who  constructed 
the  work  came  from  the  sea,  and  desired  to  guard 
Purbeck,  whereas  the  historical  presumption  is 
that  Wareham  must  have  been  thrown  up  against 
invaders,  and  that  it  was  a British  fortress 
against  the  Saxons,  and  an  English  fortress 
against  the  Danes. 

Of  the  four  pretty  equal  quarters  into  which 
the  area  is  divided,  the  south-western  contains  a 
later  and  subsidiary  work,  thrown  up  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Frome,  and  a little  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  defence.  This  is  a conical  mound,  flat 
topped,  rising  about  50  ft.  above  the  river,  and 
about  60  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  summit.  It  has 
a ditch  proper  to  itself,  about  60  ft.  wide,  divid- 
ing it  from  the  main  bank,  and  to  its  east  and 
south-east  are  traces  of  other  and  lower  earth- 
works, whioh  no  doubt  include  the  base  courts 
or  wards  usually  appended  to  suoh  mounds. 
This  whole  tract,  however,  is  exceedingly  ob- 
scure, being  laid  out  in  lanes  and  courts  and 
walled  gardens.  Here  stood  the  Norman  castle, 
built,  as  usual,  upon  the  earthworks  of  the 
English  residence. 

There  is  another  earthwork,  also  within  and 
later  than  the  main  defence,  found  in  the  north- 
eastern quarter.  This  is  a rectangular  inolo3ure 
about  60  yards  by  30  yards,  within  a bank  of 


about  4 ft.  high  with  a base  of  12  ft.  and  an 
exterior  ditch  about  6 ft.  broad.  There  is  an 
entrance  at  one  end,  and  the  angles  are  slightly 
rounded  off,  and  as  the  north-east  angle  rises 
Bomewhat  with  the  tail  of  the  adjacent  bank,  it 
is  dear  that  it  is  a later  work.  This  looks 
exactly  like  a small  Roman  camp,  though  in 
such  a position  it  seems  much  out  of  place.  It 
is  called  the  bowling-green,  and  may  have  been 
laid  out  for  that  game.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  it  is. 

Of  the  two  roads  which  intersect  Wareham, 
that  running  north  and  south  is  the  main  one, 
and  leads  to  Corfe.  The  Frome  bridge  over 
which  it  is  carried  is  said  to  replace  one  built  in 
the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  The  east  and  west 
road  is  an  important  way  in  one  direction,  as  it 
leads  from  Dorchester,  and  may  well  therefore  be 
Roman.  After  reaching  the  cross  it  is  continued 
eastwards,  but  this  branch  of  it  led  nowhere 
from  the  town. 

Wareham,  like  Wallingford,  was  well  supplied 
with  ecclesiastical  establishments,  there  having 
been  within  its  limits  eight  churches  and  a 
prioi'y.  The  priory,  originally  founded  it  is  said 
by  Adhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  who  died  709, 
certainly  existed  as  a nuunery  before  876,  when 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  Danes.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  now  the  principal 
church  in  the  place,  and  Trinity,  now  used  as  a 
school,  was  probably  the  chapel  of  the  Castle. 
St.  Martin’s  is  a small  church  upon  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  deep  cutting  through  which  the 
north  road  enters  the  town.  It  has  a small  late 
tower,  but  the  nave  aud  part  of  the  chancel 
seemed  early  Norman  date.  The  sites  are 
pointed  out  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Nicholas,  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  All  Hallows, 
and  St.  John. 

Nothing  of  the  masonry  of  the  castle  remains 
above  ground,  but  the  adjacent  walls  evidently 
contain  much  old  material,  and  in  one  of  them 
is  an  old  Norman  doorway,  with  a bold  chevron 
moulding  round  the  head,  interspersed  with  a 
line  of  roundels.  This  no  doubt  belonged  to  the 
castle. 
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Thera  is  a great  resemblance  in  position  and 
plan  between  Wallingford  and  Tamworth,  and  to 
Borne  extent  Cardiff  and  Wareham.  In  each  case 
the  general  earthwork  is  rectangular,  of  bold 
profile,  and  has  a single  ditch,  and  is  placed  near 
a river,  and  on  that  side  undefended.  Each 
also  has  a mound  towards  the  river,  with  its 
own  proper  defences,  and  upon  each  the  Normans 
placed  a shell  keep.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
Roman  occupation  of  any  of  these  places,  though 
the  road  from  Wareham  to  Dorchester  may  be 
Eoman,  and  if  the  line  of  the  Ackebury  ditch 
from  Sarum  to  Badbury  were  produced,  it  would 
pass  close  west  of  that  place.  Possibly  the  rec- 
tangular defences  were  the  work  of  the 
Eomanised  Britons,  the  mound  being  an  English 
addition  of  the  ninth  century. 

Wareham  was  an  important  place  in  the  West 
Saxon  kingdom.  King  Beorhtric,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  Offa,  and  in  whose  time  the 
Danes  first  landed  in  Britain,  was  there  buried 
in  S00.  In  876  the  Danes  attacked  and  took 
Wareham,  but  submitted  to  Alfred,  and  retired 
to  Exeter.  Florenoe  says  of  the  Danes  : — 

" Castellurn  quod  dicitur  Werham  intravit;  ubi 
monasterium  sancti-monialium  inter  duofiumina 
Fraw  etTerente  it  in  paga  qum  Saxonice  dicitur. 
Downseto,  tutissimo  situ  terrarum  situm  est, 
nisi  ab  occidentali  parte  tantummodo,  ubi 
oontigua  est  terra.”  And  it  is  on  that  side  that 
the  works  are  the  strongest.  Some  of  the  Danes 
went  by  sea  and  Borne  on  horseback.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  they  were  again  at 
Wareham,  and  their  fleet  was  wrecked  off 
S van  age,  and  120  ships  lost.  At  this  time 
Wareham  became  the  Danish  head- quarters.  A 
century  later,  in  March,  978,  King  Edward,  slain 
at  Corvesgate  or  Corfe,  was  buried  silently  at 
Wareham,  to  be  translated  afterwards  to  Shaftes- 
bury. In  982,  Wulfwin,  abbess  of  Wareham, 
there  died.  In  99S,  the  Danes  were  again 
there,  and  in  1015  Canute  sailed  up  the  Frome, 
burning  and  plundering  as  he  went.  Domesday 
relates  that  the  Confessor  held  143  horses  in 
demesne  in  Wareham.  There  were  two  mint- 
masters,  but  at  the  survey  the  town  was  in  a 
desolate  condition,  and  many  houses  were 
destroyed. 

The  castle  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  : — “ Of 
the  manor  of  Chingestone  the  king  has  one  hide 
in  which  he  made  the  Castle  of  Wareham,  and  for 
that  he  gave  to  St.  Mary’s  the  church  of  Geling- 
ham,  with  its  appendages,  to  the  value  of 
40  shillings.”  It  is  the  only  castle  mentioned  in 
the  county.  Chingestone  is  the  manor  of  Corfe 
Castle,  and  St.  Mary’s  the  Abbey  of  Shaftesbury. 
Eobert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  for  a time  im- 
prisoned in  the  Castle,  as  was  Eobert  de  Belesme, 
who  is  here  said  to  have  starved  himself  to 
death.  Town  and  castle  were  burned  in  the 
wars  of  Stephen  and  Maud.  Her  great  champion, 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  embarked  here  on  his 
way  to  Anjou  in  1142,  and  William,  his  son,  was 
governor  when  the  town  was  taken  by  Stephen. 
The  Earl  then  retook  it,  the  castle  holding  out 
against  him  for  three  weeks.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  he  took  Lnlworth,  and  probably  built  “ Bow 
and  Arrow”  Castle  in  Portland.  King  John 
landed  at  Wareham  in  1205  and  visited  the 
place  four  times,  staying  about  fifteen  days  in 
the  years  1209-12-15,  and  1216.  Peter  of  Pom. 
fret,  was  hanged  here  in  1213.  Then  and  long 
afterwards  it  was  rather  a noted  sea-port,  and  as 
late  as  1558  ships  of  fair  size  reached  its  quays. 
The  “ Castle  Hill”  was  granted  away  by  James  I. 
The  western  earthwork  long  bore  the  name  of 
the  “ Bloody  Bank,”  from  the  execution  thereof 
Judge  Jeffreys’s  victims. 

During  the  civil  war  Wareham  was  the  scene 
of  much  fighting,  being  taken  and  re-taken  many 
times.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament  in 
1612,  then  taken  for  the  king,  then  in  1643  re- 
taken for  the  Parliament.  In  1644  theEoyalists 
took  it  by  storm.  It  was  in  these  wars  that  the 
west  bank  was  so  much  altered,  to  make  it  suit- 
able for  the  defensive  Bystem  of  that  day. 

G.  T.  C. 


Breach  of  a Useful  Building  Law.— An 

important  case  to  builders  came  before  the  South 
Shields  magistrates  last  week.  According  to 
the  Borough  Bye-Laws  every  builder,  on  the 
completion  of  any  house,  is  required,  before 
allowing  it  to  be  occupied,  to  give  notice  to  the 
surveyor,  so  that  it  may  be  inspected.  Thomas 
Smith,  builder,  was  summoned  for  infringing 
this  law,  by  allowing  a new  house  to  be  occupied 
before  it  was  inspected,  and  which  was  stated 
to  be  unfit  for  occupation.  The  magistrates 
fined  defendant  20s.  and  costs. 


THE  FLOODS  IN  FRANCE  AND  HUNGARY, 
AND  THEIR  CAUSE. 

The  great  difference  between  the  floods  which 
occurred  at  the  end  of  last  week  in  South  Wales, 
and  those  which  have  been  attracting  so  much 
attention  on  account  of  the  damage  they  have 
wrought  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Conti- 
nent,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  serious  injury 
caused  in  England  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
bursting  of  artificial  reservoirs,  while  the  force 
of  a natural  stream  down  its  natural  bed,  but 
swelled  beyond  its  normal  limits.  ha3  been  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  on 
the  Continent. 

The  streams  of  this  country  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared for  the  steepness  of  their  course,  and  the 
volume  of  water  which  they  contain,  with  many 
of  the  rivers  which  have  their  source  in  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Yosges,  or  some  of 
the  other  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  Continent. 
The  river  Garonne,  which  has  just  worked  such 
havoc  in  Toulouse  and  the  surrounding  towns, 
flows  rapidly  through  the  department  to  which  it 
gives  its  name  (Haute  Garonne),  has  its  rise  in 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees  about 
130  miles  distant  from  that  town.  The  primary 
causes  of  the  disaster  were  heavy  rains  and  the 
sudden  melting  of  the  snows  and  ice  in  the  high 
land,  which  sent  such  a volume  of  water  down 
the  mountain  sides  as  to  overflow  the  ordinary 
banks  of  the  river,  high  and  precipitous  as  they 
are  in  many  places. 

But  have  we  notreason  to  look  further  for  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  immensity  of  the  disaster  ? 
The  country  is  always  liable  to  rains,  to  the 
sudden  melting  of  the  snows,  and  ioe.  Some 
other  agencies  must  have  been  at  work  to  cause 
the  uuwonted  exercise  of  force. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  gradual 
destruction  of  the  woods  and  forests  on  the  moun- 
tain sides  is  in  a very  large  degree  answerable  for 
the  catastrophe.  There  is  no  doubt  the  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  ha3  been  very  unusual,  and 
that  an  extraordinary  amount  of  water  has  been 
suddenly  let  loose  to  find  its  way  down  the  hill- 
sides ; but  there  is  as  little  doubt  that,  had  the 
mountains  not  been  denuded  of  trees  to  the 
extent  which  prevails,  the  severity  of  the  floods 
would  have  been  mitigated,  and  they  would  have 
been  robbed  of  half  their  force. 

The  following  considerations  will  show  that 
this  wonld  have  been  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  the  existence  of  trees  in  hilly  districts 
tends  to  equalise  the  temperature  : the  winter 
frosts  have  less  power  to  bind  up  the  water- 
courses in  their  iron  grasp,  as  the  intervening 
trees  protect  the  land  ; and,  for  the  same  reason, 
the  summer  sun  cannot  so  quickly  pierce  the 
sheltering  wood,  and  reach  the  earth  beneath,  so 
that  the  melting  of  the  ioe  is  more  gradual.  In 
the  next  plaoe,  the  presence  of  trees  serves  to 
aiTest  the  sudden  descent  of  rain.  A heavy 
storm  of  rain  will  rush  without  hindrance  down 
a naked  hillside,  and  carry  with  it  large  quanti- 
ties of  alluvial  deposit,  and  frequently,  by 
washing  the  earth  away,  loosen  masses  of  rock. 
But  where  trees  exist  the  desoent  of  rain-water 
is  more  gradual.  The  drops  have  to  filter,  so  to 
speak,  through  the  leaves  and  branches  to  reach 
the  earth.  When  they  touch  the  land,  the  water 
is  intercepted  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  the 
roots  of  which  have  prepared  the  earth  to  receive 
the  moisture  instead  of  letting  it  run  off  its 
surface.  Even  if  this  occurs,  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  prevent  the  Burface-water  from  gaining 
much  force  or  “ head,”  and,  the  roots  having 
bound  the  soil  together,  the  water  oannot  carry 
off  the  deposit  of  mud  which  it  otherwise  would 
collect  and  roll  down  in  its  course. 

On  this  point,  Professor  Landolt,  the  chief  of 
the  Government  School  of  Forestry  in  Switzer- 
land, says : — 

"The  influence  of  the  forests  of  Switzerland  on  the 
climatic  and  meteorological  condition  cannot  easily  he 
expressed  in  figures,  nor  can  convincing  examples  of  their 
beneficial  action  as  yet  be  adduced.  Experiments  have, 
however,  been  initiated  which,  in  course  of  time,  should 
lead  to  some  conclusion.  It  may,  nevertheless,  already 
be  affirmed: — 

1.  That  forests  arrest  the  downpour  of  snow  and  rain- 
water on  steep  declivities,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger 
resulting  from  a too  rapid  rising  of  the  brooks  and  rivers, 
whilst  springs  are  fed  in  a fuller  and  more  continuous 
manner  than  would  be  the  case  did  they  not  exist. 

2.  That  to  a certain  extent,  at  least,  they  prevent  inun- 
dations and  landslips. 

3 That  they  present  obstacles  to  the  formation  of 
avalanches  and  stone-falls  within  their  range,  and  break 
the  force  of  those  coming  from  higher  regions. 

4.  That  they  temper  the  action  of  the  wind,  and  mode- 
rate the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter. 

5.  That  they  act  favourably  upon  the  rainfall  in  such  a 


manner  that  both  persistent  droughts  and  violent  rains 
™re  alike  avoided. 

6.  That  in  high  valleys  and  hill  regions,  in  which  the 
clearances  have  been  the  most  complete,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  climate  has  become  severer,  and  the  moisture 
of  the  soil  has  diminished.” 

Writing  on  tbe  same  subjeot,  as  it  affects 
Hungary,  Mr.  Ffrench,our  consul  in  that  country, 
says : — 

"The  expropriation  or  diminution  of  the  forests  in 
parts  of  Austria,  and  more  especially  in  Hungary,  has 
been  followed  by  effects  of  a serious  and  baneful  nature, 
such  as  long  seasons  of  drought  and  a permanency  of 
tremendous  winds,  which  come  from  the  Carpathians, 
sweeping  the  whole  of  the  plains  of  Hungary,  filling  the 
air  with  unceasing  clouds  of  dust,  and  considerbly  in- 
creasing the  development  of  pulmonary  disease,  especially 
in  the  towns,  which  are  now  totally  unprotected.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Pesth,  Eresburg,  and  Vienna, 
which  are  quite  intolerable  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
on  this  account.” 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  particular  part  of 
Europe  to  which  general  attention  is  now  being 
attracted,  as  well  as  in  nearly  every  other  portion 
of  the  Continent,  the  destruction  of  timber  has 
not  been  counterbalanced  by  the  proper  planting 
of  trees  for  future  use.  Indeed,  it  is  generally 
observed  that  the  extent  of  forest  land  is  yearly 
diminishing.  Recent  reports  from  our  consuls 
abroad,  to  which  we  have  lately  alluded,  show 
that  in  nearly  every  country,  of  Europe  at  least, 
and  even  in  America,  no  adequate  provision  is 
being  made  for  the  future  supply  of  timber,  and 
that  forests  are  literally  cleared  away  without 
any  care  for  their  restoration. 

In  France,  the  total  area  of  which  country  is 
about  133,000,000  acres,  about  8,000,000  hectares  , 
(less  than  20,000,000  acres)  are  the  whole  extent 
of  woodland  of  all  kinds.  Three-fifths  of  this 
area,  it  is  estimated,  produce  only  underwood  and 
brushwood ; so  that  the  total  extent  of  forest  land 
is  only  8,000,000  acres,  or  one-sixteenth  of  the  ■ 
area  of  the  country.  Various  laws  have  from 
time  to  time  been  passed  to  enforce  the  pre- 
servation of  forests,  the  most  recent  of  which 
are  those  of  1859  and  1860.  The  first  of  these 
contains  a scale  of  penalties  for  injury  to  forests, 
and  the  Becond  treats  of  tho  re-planting  of 
mountainous  districts  with  a view  to  the  preven- 
tion of  floods.  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  has  made  a 
report  to  Government  on  the  subject,  says  that 
the  “ latter  law  appears  to  have  been  prompted 
by  a report  addressed  to  the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.  in  1860,  in  whioh  the  floods  in 
France  in  1856  are  in  great  measure  attributed 
to  the  want  of  trees  and  underwood  on  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne,  where  the  Rhone,  the  Isere,  the  Loire, 
the  Garonne,  &c.,  respectively  rise.”  Here,  then, 
we  have  a complete  confirmation  of  the  theory 
that  the  severity  of  the  recent  floods  in  France 
and  elsewhere  is  to  be,  to  a great  extent,! 
attributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in! 
the  mountainous  districts. 

If  only  on  this  ground,  then,  the  restoration! 
of  the  forests  is  a matter  demanding  the  serious! 
attention  of  every  country.  But,  for  other! 
reasons,  the  question  of  timber  Bupply  is  one  oljl 
vital  importance. 

Notwithstanding  the  largely  increased  variety! 
of  ways  in  which  iron  is  now  used,  where  wood  was 
at  one  time  the  only  available  material,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  the  demand  for  timber  is  still 
on  the  increase.  Iron  Bhips  may  take  the  place 
of  our  “ wooden  walls  ” ; coal  may  replace  wooo 
for  the  purposes  of  fuel ; “ ebonite,”  indiarubbers 
papier  mache,  and  other  new  materials  may 
increase  and  afford  substitutes  for  wood ; but  still 
there  are  a thousand-and-one  uses  to  which  wooc 
must  always  be  applied,  and  for  which  th( 
supplies  required  are  steadily  increasing. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  quantity  o: 
timber  available  for  use,  either  at  the  present 
time  or  in  future  generations,  is  rapidly  dimii 
nishing.  * 

Our  own  country  supplies  but  a very  smalt 
fractional  part  of  her  own  wants  in  this  respect : 
and  her  few  remaining  forests  or  woods  are  unforc 
tunately  rapidly  decreasing  in  area,  while  very 
little  or  no  planting  of  timber  takes  place  at  thu 
present  day.  The  United  States  and  Canada,  ti 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  lool 
for  a very  considerable  portion  of  our  suppliei 
of  timber,  are  being  rapidly  cleared,  and  th< 
forests  of  northern  Europe  are  becoming  lesi 
productive.  Those  of  the  West  Indies  am! 
South  America  are  becoming  practically  neg< : 
lected,  and  we  are  having . recourse  to  newem 
lands,  such  as  Australia,  to  supply  the  balanoc! 
of  our  pressing  wants.  It  will  be  worth  ou 1 
while,  aud  it  will  be  worth  the  while  of  othe  i 
countries,  to  pay  greater  attention  to  thi 
question  of  the  supply  of  timber  at  home. 
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“DAMAGE  TO  THE  PARTHENON.” 

Under  this  heading  we  reprinted  (p.  629, 
ante ) a paragraph  from  a contemporary  in  re- 
gard to  the  wilful  dilapidations  which  the 
crowning  edifice  of  Doric  art  is  continually  subject 
to  at  the  hands  of  that  destructive  animal  the 
“tourist  ” ; the  English  variety,  we  muoh  fear, 
being  among  the  most  mischief-making  of  the 
species,  though  special  mention  is  made,  in  the 
paragraph  quoted,  of  the  6avage  attack  by  a 
specimen  of  the  Amerioan  variety,  who  swal- 
lowed a finger  of  one  of  the  statues.  The  cor- 
respondent  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
the  museum  which  has  been  formed  by  the 
Greeks  at  the  baok  of  the  Acropolis  for  the  pre- 
servation of  relics  of  the  Parthenon,  has  come  to  a 
standstill  for  lack  of  money,  and  thinks  this  fact 
has  only  to  become  known  in  this  country  to 
ensure  “immediate  steps  being  taken  to  preserve 
the  noblest  remnant  of  Greece  in  her  glory." 

The  history  of  English  feeling  and  English 
behaviour  in  regard  to  the  Parthenon,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  is  revived  by  this  remark,  is 
rather  curious,  and  raises  the  question  what  is 
really  the  right  way  to  act  in  regard  to  edifices 
combining,  ns  the  Parthenon  does,  the  highest 
artistic  beauty  with  the  deepest  historical  interest 
and  association. 

Most  people  in  the  present  day  have  forgotten 
or  overlooked  the  record  of  the  great  literary 
feud  which  arose  when  Lord  Elgin  first  com- 
menced tho  l'emoval  of  the  principal  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon  to  England,  and  of  which  the 
most  telling  record  is  in  the  verse  and  “ Notes” 
of  Chilcle  Harold.  The  indignation  of  Byron  on 
the  subject  was  unbounded,  and  he  certainly  did 
not  spare  the  Scottish  nobleman  who  initiated 
what  he  considered  this  unpardonable  saori- 
lege,— 

“ Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast, 

His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 

Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepared, 
Aught  to  displace  Athena’s  poor  remains  ; “ 
and  in  the  preoeding  stanza  he  says, — 

“ England  ! I joy  no  child  ho  was  of  thine.” 

The  predominant  feeling  of  Byron,  of  course, 
was  that  of  the  poet  rather  than  the  artist ; 
he  never  showed  any  appreciation  of  love  of 
the  details  of  artistic  work,  though  he  rhapsodised 
(not  very  logically)  over  the  results.  He  thought 
that  the  building  which  had  been  the  glory  of 
Athens  should  remain  untouched  upon  her  soil, 
and  that,  at  least,  Greece  and  not  England  had 
the  right  to  the  sculpture  if  it  was  to  be 
removed  from  its  situation.  The  fullest  reply 
to  Byron’s  criticisms  was  that  given  subse- 
quently by  Haydon,  who  adduced  (either  in  his 
autobiography  or  in  his  lectures)  sufficient  in- 
stances of  the  reckless  way  in  which  the 
building  was  treated  by  its  then  masters  the 
Turks  (the  Turkish  soldiers  having  been  in  the 
habit,  among  other  aots  of  violence,  of  using 
the  heads  of  the  statues  as  marks  for  musketry 
practice)  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
removal  of  the  soulpture  entirely  would 
have  been  almost  the  only  way  of  preserving 
it  for  the  study  of  modern  artists.  The 
enthusiasm  of  Haydon  for  these  works,  and 
his  immediate  perception  (due  to  his  own  arduous 
anatomical  studies)  of  their  finest  points,  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  records  in  his  strange 
and  contradictory  career.  But  the  poet  seems 
to  have  had  more  valid  reason  than  his  artistic 
antagonists  were  aware  of,  or  at  any  rate  ad- 
mitted, for  his  charges  of  sacrilege  and  want  of 
respect  against  the  emissaries  of  Lord  Elgin,  at 
least  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  in  some 
of  the  notes  to  his  great  poem.  Among  other 
things,  it  is  thereon  record  that  “When  the  last 
of  the  Metopes  was  taken  from  the  Parthenon, 
and  in  moving  it  great  part  of  the  superstructure, 
with  one  of  the  triglyplis,  was  thrown  down  by 
the  workmen  whom  Lord  Elgin  employed,  the 
Disdar,  who  beheld  the  mischief  doLe  to  the 
building,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and 
said  in  a supplicating  tone  to  Lusieri,  ‘ TsXog !’” 
Lusieri  was  the  director  of  the  job;  and  such  an 
incident  certainly  goes  to  establish  a charge  of 
great  want  of  ordinary  care  and  reverence  in 
handling  so  important  and  unique  an  architec- 
tural monument  as  the  Parthenon. 

< What  we  have  got  in  return  is,  that  those  por- 
tions of  the  sculpture  which  reached  England 
safely  have  been  carefully  preserved,  and  are 
accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  study  them.  We 
were  going  to  add  that  they  had  given  great 
impulse  to  English  sculpture  : they  ought  to 
have  done  so  ; but  the  proofs  of  this  are  not  very 
recognisable.  That  a great  part  of  their  real 


merit  and  meaning  is  lost  by  taking  them  from 
their  original  position,  is  unquestionable;  but 
there  was  the  definite  excuse  that,  at  that  time, 
they  were  very  badly  cared  for,  and  were  subject 
to  much  maltreatment.  Bnt  there  was  a real 
ground  for  the  Byronic  feeling  on  the  matter, 
and  it  might,  perhaps,  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  the  value  which  the  sculptures  gained 
as  an  educational  element  in  English  art,  by 
their  transference  to  this  country,  compensated 
for  the  value  they  lost  by  being  torn  from  the 
positions  for  which  they  wore  designed,  and  the 
irreparable  injury  thereby  done  to  the  architec- 
tural effect  of  the  remains  of  the  building  ; and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  feeling  that 
would  shrink  from  such  spoliation  on  an/ terms 
and  for  any  object,  and  would  prefer  the  reve- 
rential contemplation  of  these  relics  of  a glorious 
art  of  the  past,  in  their  fading  grandeur, 
to  the  fingering  and  measuring  at  them  as 
museum  objects,  is  not  the  nohler  and 
worthier  of  the  two,  in  despite  of  the  para- 
mount  interest  claimed  for  art-education.  At 
any  rate,  the  misohief,  if  we  consider  it  as 
such,  has  been  done  now,  and  in  the  process  of 
removal  of  the  statues  the  Parthenon  has  been 
too  much  pulled  about,  without  taking  into 
account  the  succeeding  efforts  of  the  tourist 
tribe,  to  make  any  restoration  of  the  sculpture 
to  its  original  position  possible  or  desirable.  But 
the  Greeks,  now  happily  under  more  prosperous 
political  and  social  circumstances,  appear  to  be 
taking  an  enlightened  interest  in  the  great  monu- 
ment of  their  country’s  artistic  past,  and  forming 
a museum  for  preserving,  on  the  spot  hallowed 
by  so  many  associations,  the  more  fragile  and 
perishable  portions  of  the  decorations  of  the 
Parthenon.  This  is  probably  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  done.  A “ restoration  ” of  the  Par- 
thenon, wc  may  trust,  is  an  attempt  that  will 
hardly  be  made,  even  in  these  days  of  restora- 
tion mania  ; but  now  that  the  edifice  has  arrived 
at  so  piecemeal  a condition,  the  best  course 
seems  to  be  to  preserve  on  the  spot  those 
details  which  are  most  perishable,  and  which 
have  been  detached  or  may  be  detached, 
without  injuring  the  mass  of  the  columns 
and  walls  still  left  standing.  England,  which 
has  taken  so  important  a part  in  the  demo- 
lition, in  one  sense,  of  the  Parthenon,  could 
hardly  better  vindicate  her  right  to  the  trea- 
sures  she  has  acquired,  or  her  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a protector  rather  than  a spoiler,  than 
by  aiding  a museum  for  the  further  preservation 
of  the  remainder,  which,  it  appears,  is  now  at  a 
standstill  for  want  of  funds.  We  may  thus 
make  atonement  for  any  wrong  which  Greece 
may  be  considered  to  have  suffered,  earlier  in 
the  century,  at  the  hands  of  those  — 

“ Who  snatch’d  her  shrinking  gods  to  northern  climes 
abhorr’d.” 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PAPER-HANGINGS.* 
Block  Paper.  Hangings.— In  the  manufacture 
of  block  printed  paper-hangings,  the  first  process 
is  that  of  preparing  the  grounds  to  tho  required 
tint.  This  was  formerly  done  upon  a table, 
12  yds.  long,  by  means  of  two  circular  brushes 
filled  with  colour,  to  which  a revolving  motion 
was  given  by  the  workman,  so  that  an  even 
coating  of  colour  was  laid  over  the  paper.  A 
maohine  is  now  generally  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  work  is  executed  with  much  greater 
rapidity.  Satin  papers  are  grounded  in  a similar 
manner,  but  with  a preparation  of  lime,  potash, 
alum,  called  potash.alum,  and  when  dry,  polished 
by  means  of  revolving  brushes,  and  powdered 
French  chalk,— steatite.  The  artistioal  talent 
that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  expended 
on  finishing  and  filling  up  the  details  of  a pattern 
by  hand,  is  now  devoted  to  the  production  of  an 
elaborate  drawing  of  the  design,  the  various 
parts  of  which  have  to  be  cut  on  wooden  blocks 
for  printing.  These  are  usually  carved  in  pear- 
tree  wood,  and  each  shade  or  colour  is  represented 
by  a single  block.  The  design  is  first  traced  on 
the  surface,  and  then  the  block-cutter  cuts  out 
the  intervening  spaces,  and  where  very  few  lines 
are  required,  pieces  of  brass  are  inserted.  The 
back  of  the  block  is  crossed  with  woodwork  in 
contrary  directions,  so  as  to  prevent  warping, 
and  the  breadth  is  always  21  in.,  while  the 
length  is  a little  more  or  less,  according  to  that 
of  the  design.  In  printing,  each  block  as 
required  in  succession  to  form  the  complete 
design,  is  supplied  with  colour  by  dipping  it  into 
a shallow  trough,  across  the  bottom  of  which  is 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Morton,  122,  London- 
road,  Liverpool.  See  p.  640,  ante. 


stretched  a cloth,  floating  upon  water  or  some 
viscid  fluid,  the  upper  surface  being  continually 
coated  with  colour  by  a boy.  The  workman 
then  places  the  block  gently  on  the  paper  in  the 
requisite  position,  exactness  being  ensured  by 
brass  pins  in  the  corners,  and  pressure  beino- 
applied  by  means  of  an  upright  lever  above  the 
printing-table,  acting  on  the  block  through  the 
intervention  of  a bridge-shaped  piece  of  wood, 
after  which  the  paper  is  drawn  off  by  the 
attendant.  When  the  required  number  of 
colours  have  been  applied  the  design  is  complete, 
the  paper  is  dried  and  rolled  up.  Flock  and 
gold  paper-hangings  are  mado  by  printing  cer- 
tain  portions,  as  the  whole  of  the  design,  with 
gold-size.  The  flock  is  simply  thrown  over  the 
moist  gold- size  and  adheres  to  the  part  that  has 
been  printed  ; and  the  gold  or  bronze  powder  is 
dusted  over  the  paper,  and  in  like  manner  be- 
comes fixed  on  the  sized  parts.  Sometimes 
powdered  leaf  is  used ; and  when  it  is,  it 
presents  a dull  appearance  until  drawn  through 
a calendering  machine,  which  burnishes  it. 
Many  gold  and  other  paper-banging3  are  em- 
bossed by  being  drawn  between  a brass  cylinder, 
with  a minute  design  engraved  upon  it,  and  a 
paper  roller,  by  means  of  which  various  waved 
lines  in  imitation  of  leather  and  silk  are  pro- 
duced.  A variety  known  as  stamped  gold  paper- 
hangings  is  the  result  of  a more  tedious  process 
with  leaf-gold,— Dutch  metal.  The  paper  is 
prepared  with  dry  gum-size,  and  gilt-leavos  laid 
over  the  parts  of  the  design  that  are  to  be  gilded. 
The  paper  is  then  stamped  under  a number  of 
heated  metal  dies  in  a machine  for  the  purpose, 
and  a very  brilliant  effect  is  produced.  All  the 
paper-hangings  previously  described  were  made 
by  means  of  blocks  with  hand  labour,  and  to  the 
year  1850  they  were  the  only  kind  that  were 
used,  excepting  for  the  most  common  purposes. 

Machine  Paper-hangings. — The  importance  of 
some  method  of  producing  paper-hangings  by 
machinery  seems  to  have  occupied  the  thoughts 
of  several  persons  over  a period  of  one  hundred 
years.  In  1761-  Thomas  Fryer  and  others  ob- 
tained a patent  for  “ A machine  of  a new  con- 
struction, and  in  mixing  and  adapting  colours  to 
the  use  of  the  said  machine  for  printing,  stain- 
ing, and  colouring  of  silks,  stuffs,  linens,  cottone, 
leather,  and  paper.”  The  patentee  used  en- 
graved copper  cylinders  and  colour  rollers.  This 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  attempt  at  calico 
printing  by  machinery.  The  next  patent  was 
granted  to  Jacob  Bunnett  in  1786,  for  “A 
machine  for  the  printing  of  Paper-Hangings, 
calicoes,  cottons,  and  linens  in  general,  whereby 
any  number  of  colours  may  be  printed  thereon 
at  one  and  the  same  time ; and  whereby  ten 
times  as  many  pieces  may  be  printed  in  as  shore 
a space  of  time  as  one  piece  is  now  printed  by 
the  common  method.”  The  printing  cylinders 
were  to  be  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material, 
and  the  paper  introduced  into  the  machine  in  a 
roll.  Whether  paper-hangings  were  printed  by 
this  machine  is  very  doubtful ; it  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  patentee,  but  it  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  used  for  calico  printing.  In 
1816  Edward  Cooper,  obtained  a patent  for  “ A 
method  of  printing  paper-hangings  and  other 
purposes.”  This  was  by  means  of  a kind  of 
printing  - press  which  produced  piotnres  at 
regular  distances  from  each  other,  but  nothing 
like  a continuous  pattern.  In  1823  he  took  out 
another  patent  for  a machine,  which  seems  more 
especially  intended  for  printing  calico.  In  the 
same  year  William  Palmer  obtained  a patent  for 
printing  paper-hangings  by  a machine,  whioh 
elevated  and  depressed  a stationary  block,  and 
supplied  it  with  colour  on  the  utder- surface. 
The  machine  was  worked  by  means  of  a handle, 
which  regulated  a lever,  but  as  nothing  further 
is  known  of  this  invention  it  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  a failure.  Thei’e  were 
improvements  in  machinery  for  printing  calico, 
paper-hangings,  &o.,  patented  by  James  Hudson 
iu  1834,  aud  John  Buchanan  in  1835 ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  up  to  this  date  any  suc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  made  to  print  paper- 
hangings.  There  were,  however,  at  this  period 
machines  of  a very  simple  construction  used  by 
paper-stainers,  though  they  were  by  no  means 
generally  known.  They  printed  only  one  colour, 
which  was  supplied  by  a colour-roller  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  machine  was  turned  by 
a handle.  In  1839  Archer  aud  Taverner  had  a 
patent  machine,  which  supplied  colour  and 
painted  by  means  of  an  ordinary  block  with 
great  exactness.  It  was  worked  by  means  of  a 
handle  turned  by  a boy,  but  it  was  found  too 
cumbersome  to  move.  Hand-machines  with  a 
,1'oller-block,  and  supplied  with  colour  by  a roller 
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for  the  purpose  were  in  use  in  York  and  Dublin 
so  late  as  1850,  but  they  have  now  all  been 
long  discarded,  though  they  form  interesting 
links  between  hand  labour  and  the  successful 
application  of  mechanical  skill  aided  by  steam 
power.  There  were  besides  these  machines  for 
printing  a pattern  upon  the  paper,  others  which 
produced  particular  kinds  of  paper-hangings 
such  as  oak.  A machine  for  making  plain 
striped  patterns  was  brought  into  use  about 
1820  ; and  one  for  producing  pin  - marked 
grounds,  by  means  of  a cylinder  with  holes 
perforated  through  it  which  formed  the  required 
design,  was  first  used  about  1835.  About  the 
same  time  rainbow  grounds  were  introduced, 
and  though  in  fashion  for  a period  are  now 
almost  forgotten.  The  firm  of  Evans  & Fisher, 
of  Tam  worth,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
produce  any  paper  - hangings  of  marketable 
value.  These  manufacturers  were  not  originally 
paper- stainers,  but  paper-makers,  and  their 
motive  seems  to  have  been  to  increase  the  sale 
of  their  paper  by  converting  it  into  paper- 
hangings,  and  so  far  their  efforts  must  have 
succeeded.  They  commenced  to  print  in  1837, 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  about  twenty  years, 
when  the  printing  was  discontinued,  and  the 
manufacture  limited  to  plain  paper.  Very  little 
improvement  was  effected  by  this  firm  during 
the  interval,  but  it  is  easily  accounted  for,  as 
Mr.  Fisher,  who  had  become  the  only  represen- 
tative of  the  concern,  stated  that  he  had  re- 
linquished the  business  entirely  in  consequence 
of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  him  by  the 
Excise.  Mr.  Fisher’s  designs  were  formed 
almost  entirely  of  lines,  without  any  width  of 
colour,  and  resembled  the  mere  outlines  of 
patterns,  somewhat  like  wire-work,  without 
any  recommendation  except  cheapness.  This 
peculiarity  was  the  result  of  printing  in  the 
mill,  where  the  paper  itself  was  manufactured  ; 
for  duty  had  to  bo  paid  ou  the  colour  that  was 
used,  as  well  as  upon  the  paper,  and  conse. 
quently  only  such  patterns  could  be  produced  as 
required  very  little.  The  paper  was  taxed  by 
weight  as  it  left  the  mill,  and  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  either  to  build  paper-staining  works,  at 
least  a mile  from  the  place  where  the  paper  was 
made,  or  to  givo  up  the  business, — the  latter 
course  was  decided  on.  It  is  well  known  that 
William  Troutbeck,  of  Liverpool,  claimed  to  be 
the  first  to  print  paper-hangings  by  a calico- 
printing  machine.  He  certainly  did  so  in  1838, 
perhaps  before, — and  printed  a considerable 
quantity  of  paper  with  a machine  which  had 
two  rollers  and  a cylinder,  which  latter  he  did 
not  use.  Shortly  after  he  had  a machine  for 
printing  four  colours.  Immediately  after,  or 
perhaps  simultaneously  with  the  manufacture  at 
Tamworth,  C.  H.  & E.  Potter,  of  Darwen,  in  1837, 
directed  their  attention  to  the  practicability  of 
printing  or  staining  paper-hangings  by  machinery. 
They  were  calico-printers  and  not  paper-stainers, 
and  had  everything  to  learn.  Although  they  had 
the  calico-printing  machine,  which  seems  to  have 
been  patented  for  paper  as  well  as  for  calico, 
there  were  many  difficulties  encountered,  and  it 
was  not  until  much  time  and  trouble  had  been 
expended,  that  some  measure  of  success  rewarded 
their  efforts.  The  process  of  calico-printing, 
whether  by  hand  blocks  or  by  the  machine,  is 
very  similar  to  the  printing  of  paper-hangings, 
and  the  machine  used  is  the  same  with  some 
minor  adaptations.  In  calico  - printing  by 
machinery  engraved  metal  cylinders,  as  well  as 
wooden  surface  rollers  are  used,  though  the  work 
is  for  the  most  part  performed  by  the  former. 
It  was  found  that  the  use  of  the  surface  rollers, 
with  the  pattern  raised  upon  them  in  copper, 
alone  promised  a successful  result.  Many  altera- 
tions and  improvements  were  made  during  several 
following  years,  though  machine  paper-hangings 
were  very  indifferent  productions,  and  could  only 
be  used  for  most  ordinary  purposes.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  have  been  to  lay  on  a sufficient 
body  of  colour,  to  produce  a solid  and  uniform 
effect  over  the  pattern.  In  1846  a patent  was 
obtained  by  Harold  Potter,  and  was  intended  to 
insure  a more  regular  supply  of  colour.  He  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  firm  that  has  greatly 
improved,  and  done  much  to  bring  the  manu- 
facture of  machine  paper-hangings  to  its  present 
advanced  condition.  Since  Messrs.  Potter  many 
others  have  entered  the  field  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  trade  has  become  a very 
important  branch  of  industry. 

Manufacture  of  Machine  Paper-hangings—  The 
first  process  in  machine-printing  is  preparing  the 
ground  of  the  pattern  to  the  colour  or  shade 
required.  This  is  done  by  passing  the  paper 
through  a machine  which  spreads  over  it  an 


equal  coating  of  colour,  by  means  of  a series  of 
brushes  moving  transversely.  As  the  paper 
comes  off  the  machine  it  is  quickly  dried,  by 
being  drawn  through  a hot-air  chamber.  All  the 
paper  is  treated  in  this  manner,  except  the  very 
lowest  qualities,  in  which  case  it  receives  the 
required  tint  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
The  paper  for  satin  grounds  is  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  used  for  block  papers,  and 
polished  afterwardsby means  of  revolvingbrushes 
with  French  chalk.  The  printing-machine  con- 
tains  a varying  number  of  rollers  or  blocks,  con- 
structed of  wood  with  a metal  axle,  and  they 
print  the  pattern  upon  the  paper.  Great  care 
and  exactness  are  required  in  the  preparation  of 
these  rollers,  and  a separate  one  is  required  for 
each  colour.  The  design  having  been  traced 
upon  them,  it  is  raised  on  the  surface  by  driving 
slips  of  copper  into  the  wood,  and  filling  up  with 
felt  the  portions  which  are  to  make  the  impres- 
sion. In  some  patterns  as  many  as  twenty 
colours  are  used,  requiring  as  many  separate 
rollers.  To  print  a flower,  for  example,  several 
blocks  are  required,  and  in  a design  embracing 
various  light  shades  and  deep  colours,  each  shade 
and  colour  requires  a corresponding  roller.  By 
changing  the  colours  very  different  effects  may 
be  produced,  and  various  qualities  of  the  same 
pattern  are  produced  with  the  same  set  of  rollers. 
Of  course,  every  new  pattern  requires  a fresh 
Bet  of  rollers,  and  a large  sum  is  frequently  ex- 
pended in  producing  a novel  design.  The  rollers 
or  blocks  are  arranged  in  a circular  form  around 
the  machine,  which  is  about  10  ft.  in  height. 
Each  roller  having  been  supplied  with  its  proper 
colour  from  a corresponding  trough,  the  paper  is 
taken  up  by  the  machine  in  a continuous  web,  or 
at  least  in  pieces  from  4,800  to  6,000  yards  in 
length.  The  rollers  press  the  paper  against  a 
large  central  cylinder,  and  as  it  moves  along  it 
receives  the  various  colours  in  succession,  aud 
comes  out  with  the  design  fully  developed.  Many 
of  the  colours  are  printed  one  on  the  other,  but 
blending  is  prevented  by  the  use  of  several 
varieties  of  size.  There  are  machines  for  print- 
ing different  numbers  of  colours ; one  with  two 
rollers  prints  about  500  pieces  in  an  hour  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern ; one  with  twelve  rollers  about 
200  pieces ; and  one  with  twenty  rollers  about 
100  pieces  in  an  hour.  A machine  with  two 
rollers  produces  the  printed  paper  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour  ; and  one  with  twelve  rollers 
at  about  half  the  speed.  Plain  paper  is  pro- 
duced from  pulp  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour. 
The  printed  paper  is  marked  off  in  12 -yard 
lengths  during  the  process  of  printing,  and  on 
leaving  the  machine  it  is  dried  by  means  of  hot 
air.  The  rolling-up  of  the  paper  is  also  effected 
by  machinery. 

Although  machine  paper-hangings  have  been 
wonderfully  improved  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  is  still  a wide  difference  between 
them  and  those  printed  by  hand-blocks.  Ihey 
are  printed  upon  thinner  paper,  with  less  colour  on 
the  prepared  ground  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
design.  Machine  paper-hangings  are,  upon  the 
average,  about  a third,  and  those  in  general  use 
about  half  the  price  of  those  printed  by  hand- 
labour.  About  24-25ths  of  the  paperhangings 
sold  are  produced  by  machinery.  They  have 
provided  the  cheapest  possible  means  of  giving 
a clean  and  cheerful  aspect  to  all  kinds  of  rooms, 
and  are  used  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
If  machine-printing  had  not  been  successfully 
applied,  the  cost  of  paper-hangings  would  have 
continued  about  three  times  what  it  is  ; whereas 
now  our  manufacturers  not  only  supply  the  home 
consumption,  but  export  largely  to  the  Con- 
tinent, United  States,  and  the  colonies. 

In  1834  the  production  wasl, 222, 753  pieces;  in 
1851,  5,500,000;  in  1860,  19,000,000 ; and  in 
1874  about  32,000,000. 


nexion  with  the  Health  and  Sanitary  Depart- 
ment, the  night-soil  removal  caused  an  expen- 
diture of  30,3151.,  the  wages  of  inspectors  and 
nightmen  being  11,6321.,  and  the  hire  of  horses 
and  drivers  li,283Z.  The  Health  Department 
involved  an  outlay  of  17,9461.,  the  salaries  and 
wages  being  8,323Z.,  and  the  miscellaneous 
expenses  15,587Z. 


EXPENDITURE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MAN- 
CHESTER. 

The  annual  statement,  showing  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Manchester  Corporation, 
has  just  been  published,  from  which  it  appears 
that  during  the  past  year  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  nearly  270.000Z.,  of  which  32,200 1. 
was  expeaded  on  the  new  town-hall,  now  in 
progress  of  building;  9,071Z.  on  the  public  and 
branch  free  libraries  ; 6,000L  on  the  Philip  s 
Park  Cemetery;  2,2971.  on  account  of  the  City 
Gaol  construction  ; 2,9501.  on  new  police  stations ; 
and  1,5001.  on  the  improvement  of  the  river 
Medlock.  The  maintenance  of  the  public  parkB 
involved  an  expenditure  of  6,1921.  In  con. 


OFFICES  FOR  THE  LEWISHAM  DISTRICT 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

TnE  new  building  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Lewisham  district  (which 
comprises  Lewisham,  Blackheath,  Sydenham,  and 
Penge),  has  been  erected  at  Catford  Bridge, 
close  to  the  High-road,  Lewisham.  It  comprises 
on  the  ground -floor,  general  office,  22  ft.  by 
18  ft.  4 in. ; bookkeeper’s  office,  15  ft.  by  11  ft., 
with  two  fireproof  strong-rooms  adjoining ; sur- 
veyor’s drawing-office,  30  ft.  by  18  ft. ; plan- 
room,  20  ft.  by  9 ft.,  with  two  private  offices  for 
surveyor  and  medical  officer  or  analyst,  each 
18  ft.  by  14  ft.  7 in.;  a separate  pay-office  for 
payment  of  wages;  lavatories  and  waterclosets 
for  officers. 

On  the  first-floor  is  the  Board-room,  46  ft.  9 in. 
by  30  ft. ; a committee-room,  25  ft.  by  16  ft.  6 in. ; 
a second  committee-room,  22  ft.  by  18  ft.  4 in. ; 
offices  for  clerk  to  the  Board,  15  ft.  by  14  ft. ; 
and  for  assistant  clerk,  15  ft.  by  11  ft.  6 in. ; 
lavatories  and  waterclosets  for  members. 

On  the  second-floor  are  three  additional  rooms, 
with  staircase  leading  to  clock-room  and  bell- 
chamber. 

Forming  a portion  of  the  building,  with  sepa- 
rate entrance  in  rear,  are  three  rooms  for  a care-  ■ 
taker,  the  basement  being  used  for  coal-cellar 
and  heating  apparatus. 

The  building,  which  is  detached,  is  faced  on 
all  sides  with  Kentish  ragstone  and  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  purple- 
brown  Staffordshire  tiles,  and  red  ornamental 
ridge-tiles.  The  principal  entrance  is  under  a 
gabled  porch,  surmounted  by  a statue  of  her 
Majesty,  and  the  arms  of  Kent  and  Surrey  in 
traceried  panels.  The  vestibule,  16  ft.  6 in.;; 
square,  leads  to  the  principal  staircase  of  Port-i 
land  stone,  supported  on  ornamental  wrought- 1 
iron  girders  with  wrought-iron  railing,  and 
polished  brass  clips  to  special  design;  oak  hand- 
rail and  green  marble  shafts,  with  carved  caps 
and  bases  of  statuary  as  newels. 

The  corridors,  vestibule,  and  landings  arei 
paved  with  ornamental  tile  paving  from  Messrs.' 
Minton,  Taylor,  & Co. 

Tho  Board-room,  intended  for  public  meetings: 
as  well  as  ordinary  Board  meetings,  has  a gallery 
at  one  end,  with  separate  entrance,  the  space: 
beneath  the  gallery  being  appropriated  as  a hat 
and  coat  lobby  for  members.  It  is  lined  with  a 
carved  and  panelled  dado,  which  is  of  oak,l 
together  with  the  doors,  window'-  frames,  and 
jallery  front.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted  and  ribbed 
and  of  varnished  pitch  pine.  The  windows  arei 
glazed  with  cathedral  glass.  The  Board-room 
and  corridors  are  heated  by  hot-water  coils 
(large  pipe  system),  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Son,  of 
Bankside. 

The  committee-rooms  are  also  fitted  up  in 
wainscot,  with  chimney-pieces  of  St.  Anne’s 
marble  and  tile  hearths,  and  panelled  and 
moulded  plaster  ceilings.  The  woodwork  in  the 
offices  is  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  Thetf 
gas- fittings  are  of  painted  iron,  and  polished 
brass  in  the  principal  rooms.  The  clock-room  in 
the  tower  is  fitted  up  with  an  illuminated  clock: 
opal  dial,  5 ft.  diameter,  and  striking  on  a bell  ol 
3 cwt.  fixed  in  the  bell-chamber  above.  These 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith  & SonB,  of 
Clerkenwell. 

The  amount  of  contract  (exclusive  of  fittings) 
is  9.784Z.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs. 
& Hill,  of  South  Lambeth.  The  clerk  of  workt 
is  Mr.  A.  Howard.  The  whole  has  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintend 
dence  of  Messrs.  Geo.  Elkington  & Son,  archf. 
tects,  of  Cannon-street,  City. 


Additional  Surveyors  for  the  Board  ol 
Works. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitar 
Board  of  Works  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  Worka 
Committee  brought  up  a report  recommending 
that  in  order  to  enable  the  engineer  to  complete! 
the  survey  of  the  river  banks,  he  be  authorised! 
to  employ  three  additional  surveyors  until 
November  next,  at  salaries  of  51.  per  week  each : 
and  to  employ  the  present  surveyors  beyond  th< 
usual  hours,  which  was  adopted. 


July  24,  1875.] 
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THE  SEVERN  BRIDGE. 

This  work  may  fairly  claim  to  be  one  of 
national  interest.  It  will  be  observed,  on  refer- 
ring to  the  map  of  England,  that  the  estuary  of 
the  River  Severn  severs  a large  portion  of  the 
country  almost  as  completely  as  the  Channel 
divides  England  and  France. 

The  first  existing  bridge  is  at  Gloucester,  nearly 
fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  that 
the  inhabitants  on  either  sido,  although  only  a 
few  miles  from  each  other,  are  as  much  separated 
as  if  they  were  100  miles  apart.  Moreover,  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  river  for  boats  has 
always  very  much  limited  the  ferrying  across 
from  shore  to  shore. 

Since  the  year  1845  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  bridge  the  river  (for  railway  and  other 
purposes)  at  various  points  between  Portskewett 
or  New  Passage,  and  Newnbam.  Most  of  these 
schemes  were  either  dropped  or  overthrown  in 
Parliament  through  opposition.  Two  were,  how- 
ever, authoi'ised  in  1865,  viz.,  the  large  bridge 
near  Chepstow,  two  miles  in  length,  designed  by 
Mr.  Fowler ; and  a bridge  near  Newnbam,  but 
these  schemes  were  also  in  course  of  time 
abandoned. 

The  Severn  Bridge  now  constructing  was,  after 
a severe  fight  in  Parliament,  authorised  in  1872. 
Many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  x*econ- 
ciling  conflicting  interests,  which  caused  con- 
sidei'able  delay  in  commencing  the  works,  but 
the  contracts  were  let  in  March  last,  and  the 
works  are  now  fairly  in  progress. 

Tho  Severn  Bridge  Railway,  five  miles  in 
length,  commences  at  Lydney  by  a junction  with 
the  Great  Western  and  Severn  and  Wye  Rail- 
ways,  crosses  the  River  Severn  near  Purton 
Passage,  and  terminates  at  the  Berkeley  New 
Docks  by  a junction  with  tho  Midland  Railway. 
It  thus  forms  the  long.needed  connexion  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  river,  it  also  shortens  the 
distance  from  South  Wales  to  Loudon  fourteen 
miles,  and  from  South  Wales  to  Bristol  thirty 
miles.  It  is  also  of  great  local  importance  in 
providing  a communication  from  the  South  Wales 
and  Forest  of  Dean  coal-fields  to  the  Berkeley 
New  Docks  and  the  South  of  England  : indeed, 
the  great  necessity  of  crossing  the  river  cannot 
be  better  evidenced  than  by  the  fact  that  no  less 
than  five  schemes  were  introduced  the  same 
session  (1872)  for  bridges,  three  of  which  were 
at  the  point  selected  for  this  l'ailway,  and  one 
scheme  for  a tunnel  under  the  river  near 
Portskewett. 

The  public  companies  locally  intei-ested,  viz., 
the  Midland  Railway  Company,  the  Gloucester 
and  Birmingham  Navigation  Company,  and  the 
Severn  and  Wye  Railway  Company,  have  each 
subscribed  lai’gely  to  the  undertaking. 

The  particulars  of  the  bridge  are  as  follow  : — 
The  portion  across  the  river  will  consist  of  what 
are  oi’dinarily  termed  bowstring  girders  resting 
upon  piex-s  composed  of  cast-iron  cylinders  sunk 
down  and  into  the  rook,  and  filled  with  concrete 
or  brickwork.  Commencing  from  the  north 
shore,  the  spans  will  be  as  follows : — One 
134.  ft.  6 in.  from  centre  to  centre,  two  327  ft. 
from  centre  to  centre,  five  171  ft.,  and  thirteen 
134  ft.  Tbe  two  spans  of  327  ft.  are  across  the 
navigable  channel,  and  have  a headway  of  70  ft. 
above  high  water  ordinary  spring  tide. 

The  headway  of  the  remaining  spans  gradually 
decx'eases  from  70  ft.  to  50  ft. 

The  piers  of  the  327  ft.  spans  will  consist  of 
four  cylinders,  each  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  will 
be  founded  about  44  ft.  below  low  water. 

The  piei’s  of  the  171  ft.  spans  will  consist  of 
two  cylinders,  each  9 ft.  in  diameter,  and  will 
be  founded  at  an  average  depth  of  36  ft.  below 
low  water. 

The  piers  of  the  remaining  spans  also  consist  of 
two  cylinders,  each  of  a diameter  of  6 ft.,  and 
will  be  founded  at  an  average  depth  of  15  ft. 
below  low  water. 

The  bed  of  the  river  is  sand,  and  overlies  the 
rock  to  an  average  depth  of  25  ft. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  the  bridge  will 
be  approached  by  a masonry  viaduct  consisting 
of  twelve  arches  about  70  ft.  in  height,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  will  terminate  by  an 
iron  swing  bridge  over  the  Gloucester  and 
Berkeley  ship  canal. 

The  swing  bridge  will  consist  of  bowstring 
girdets,  196  ft.  in  length,  swinging  on  its  centre, 
and  covering  two  openings. 

The  total  length  of  the  bridge,  including  the 
masonry  viaduct  and  swing  span,  will  be  4,162  ft. 
The  total  weight  of  iron  in  the  Severn  Bridge  is 
about  6,800  tons. 

The  contractors  for  the  bridge  are  Messrs. 


Hamilton’s  Windsor  Iron  Company,  Liverpool — 
190,0001.  The  contractors  for  the  railway 
(about  five  miles  in  length)  and  masonry  portion 
of  the  bridge  are  Messrs.  Yickers  & Cooke, 
London, — 90,0001. 

The  engineers  who  promoted  the  scheme,  de- 
signed the  structure,  and  are  now  carrying  out 
the  works,  are  Mr.  George  William  Keeling, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Lydney  j and  Mr.  George  Wells 
Owen,  C.E.,  Westminster-chambers,  Westmin- 
ster. The  consulting  engineer  is  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Harrison,  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

On  Thursday,  Juno  4th,  the  directors  and 
their  friends  met  at  the  site  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Lucy,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  first  pier.  The  directors  were  after- 
wards entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  engineers. 

We  cordially  wish  success  to  this  very  im- 
portant undertaking. 


THE  OLD  CLOTHES  MARKET,  GLASGOW. 

Possibly  an  old-clothes  market  may  not  be 
regarded  as  a very  important  commercial  insti- 
tution, but  when  it  is  stated  that  the  annual 
turn-over  in  the  Glasgow  “ Old  Clothes  ” Market 
amounts  to  something  like  70,0001.  per  annum, 
and  that  the  ti’ansactions  of  the  traders  extend 
over  the  three  kingdoms,  one  may  form  a pretty 
accurate  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  interests 
involved.  At  the  end  of  the  last  month,  the 
humbler  quarter  of  tho  city,  about  the  Salt- 
market,  where  many  of  the  old-clothes  dealers 
and  their  customers  reside,  was  en  fSte,  the 
occasion  being  the  opening  of  the  new  “ Old 
Clothes”  Market,  which  stands  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Glasgow-green.  The  new  building,  which 
supplants  the  incommodious  and  unsightly 
structure,  which  for  some  years  stood  at  the 
western  entrance  to  the  green,  is  built  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  L,  one  limb  of  which  is  78  ft. 
long  by  70  ft.  wide,  and  the  other  172  ft.  in 
length  by  63  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  with  frontages 
to  Greendyke  and  Lanark  streets.  The  frontage 
to  the  first  of  these  streets  is  after-  the  plain 
Italian  style,  with  rusticated  basement  and 
windows,  finished  with  ornamental  frame-work. 
I he  interior  walls  are  finished  with  fine  white 
enamelled  brick,  the  inside  is  divided  into  stalls 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  tenants,  those  on 
the  ground-floor  numbering  195  for  retail  and 
36  for  wholesale  purposes.  Galleries  run  all  round 
the  building,  crossed  at  convenient  distances  by 
bridges,  and  these  will  accommodate  172  stalls. 
Light  is  admitted  mainly  through  the  roof,  which 
is  of  open  timber,  cleaned,  stained,  and  finished. 
There  are  throe  large  arched  entrances  from 
Gi'eendyke-Btreet,  while  stairs  to  the  right  and 
left,  each  9 ft.  wide,  will  give  aocess  to  the 
galleries.  A small  glass  office  is  provided  for 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  lessee,  in  the  centre  of  the 
entrance- lobby,  from  which  point  he  can  over- 
look the  whole  market.  Towards  Lanark-street 
tho  frontage  is  of  brick,  with  ornamental  white 
dressings  to  the  windows.  The  entire  flooring 
is  laid  with  the  finest  Val  de  Travers  asphalte, 
and  provision  is  made  for  lavatory  and  other 
conveniences,  so  that  the  extensive  business  of 
tho  market  may  be  carried  on  with  comfort 
and  cleanliness.  The  cost  of  the  entire  building 
is  between  16,0007.  and  17,0007.,  but  as  tho 
lessee  is  bound  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  2,0001., 
the  burden  of  the  cost  will  be  removed  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  ratepayers. 


A MODEL  CITY  IN  AMERICA. 

A commercial  traveller,  recently  returned 
from  the  United  States,  has  discovered  a most 
remarkable  enterprise  in  America,  being  nothing 
less  than  a large  and  first-rate  city,  being  built 
by  one  man,  the  American  “ Crce3us,”  Mr.  A.  T. 
Stewart. 

In  New  York,  owing  to  exorbitant  rents  and 
heavy  local  rates,  a great  number  of  business 
men,  with  moderate  incomes,  are  virtually 
banished  from  the  city,  and  find  l-iding  to 
suburban  districts  cheaper  than  a New  York 
residence,  and  there  is  of  course  a great  demand 
for  cottages  and  suburban  villas  ; as  a result, 
village  after  village  and  town  after  town  have 
sprung  up,  in  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  and 
every  point  within  an  hour  or  two’s  ride. 

Mr.  Stewart,  finding  such  to  be  the  case,  with 
his  ample  fortune  started  the  happy  notion  of 
building  an  immense  suburban  city,  and  on  the 
plan  of  keeping  off  the  rate  and  other  local 
burden-gatherers,  and  providing  comfortable 
homes,  with  every  English  and  American  im- 


provement, at  a moderate  rental  or  selling- 
price. 

The  capitalist  went  quietly  to  woi'k,  and  pur- 
chased a valuable  plot  of  land,  in  what  English 
auctioneers  term  a ring-fence,  and  10,000  acres 
in  extent,  in  that  part  of  Long  Island  known  as 
Hampstead  Plains.  It  is  a compact  tract,  ten 
miles  long  and  one  mile  across,  and  nearly  a 
perfect  parallelogram  in  shape. 

Having  surveyed  and  staked  out  the  new 
surburban  city,  tho  next  work  was  the  roads, 
sewers,  waterworks,  gas-mains,  pavements,  cul- 
verts, and  conduits  for  streets,  churches,  shops, 
and  for  blocks  of  buildings  yet  to  be  erected. 

Simultaneously'  with  laying  the  foundations  of 
the  houses  was  tho  erection  of  gas  and  water 
works,  and  the  formation  of  a railroad,  connecting 
this  suburban  city  with  New  York. 

Unlike  the  general  system,  no  lots  were  adver- 
tised, nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  dispose 
of  the  property,  as  the  spirited  builder  intends 
to  treat  the  city  as  a single  house,  erecting  it 
first,  and  letting  or  selling  it  ultimately. 

There  will  be  no  mayor,  council,  assessments 
for  street  improvements,  no  taxes  for  water  or 
gas,  no  railway  interference,  no  scramble  to  get 
emigrants  from  the  mother  country.  The 
“father  of  the  city”  will  find  and  keep  his  own 
police,  firemen,  and  transport  service. 

An  admirably-kept  hotel,  situate  in  the  middle 
of  a fine  garden  plot,  together  with  about  forty 
houses,  are  so  far  complete ; and  a whole  army 
of  builders  and  labourers  are  as  busy  as  bee3 
in  June  in  fitting  up  this  suburban  hive.  The 
houses  as  yet  built  are  located  in  lots  of  about 
200  ft.  by  300  ft.,  and  pi’ovided  with  out- 
houses and  handsomely  laid-out  grounds,  the 
latter  under  the  direction  of  a Middlesex 
nurseryman  and  a clever  landscape-gardener. 
Running  waters  of  excellent  quality  both  from 
the  sea  and  springs  intersect  the  estate.  It  is 
named  the  Garden  City,  and  its  advantages  are 
so  much  appreciated,  that,  if  every  house  were 
ready  for  occupation,  there  are  more  respectable 
would-be  tenants’  applications  for  residences 
than  tho  city  would  hold. 

One  feature  in  tho  scheme  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can laws  give  a cheap  and  dear  title  to  sales  of 
land  or  house  property,  and  there  will  be  no 
dedications  of  roads  and  paths  to  the  public. 

The  places  of  amusement  are  to  be  an  opera- 
house,  theatre,  concert-rooms,  literary  institutes, 
and  a magnificent  library. 

Rowdy-bars  and  gambling  saloons  are  to  be 
strictly  shut  out,  whilst  l'espectable  hotels  anc? 
refreshment-houscs  will  be  provided. 

Places  of  worship  for  Christians  of  all 
denominations  will  be  built,  and  the 
Gai-den  City  bank  and  post-office  will  enable 
the  residents  to  transact  bus  ness  without 
much  tx-ouble.  The  market  will  be  for  fish, 
flesh,  poultry,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  corn. 
One  excellent  idea  is  the  erection  of  the  finest 
observatory  in  tho  world,  and  Lord  Rosse’s 
telescope  is  to  be  eclipsed.  Colleges  and  schools 
are  to  be  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  think  that 
we  have  mistaken  the  name  of  the  city,  and  that 
it  should  be  called  Utopia.  We  shall  see. 


EXPENDITURE  ON  THE 
UNPAVED  FOOTPATHS  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  are  about  to  expend 
the  sum  of  11,0007.  in  paving  and  kerbing  the 
public  foothpaths  within  the  parish,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Vestry  held  last  week  the  Bubject 
was  discussed  at  great  length,  on  a xecommenda- 
tion  by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  that  the 
sum  in  question  be  expended  at  once.  Mr. 
Dresser  Rogers,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the- 
recommendation,  made  some  statements  as  tc- 
the  extent  of  these  footpaths,  remarking  that 
there  were  108  miles  of  them  within  the  parish, 
and  that  of  these  10S  miles  45  miles  had  been 
tar  paved,  33  miles  York  paved,  and  30  miles 
gravelled.  With  reference  to  streets,  he  slated 
that  149  had  been  taken  to  under  the  105th 
section  of  the  Act,  and  that  in  addition  to  those 
149  new  streets,  there  were  at  the  present 
time  25  new  streets  being  proceeded  with.  The 
length  of  these  new  streets  was  17  miles,  and 
the  work  had  been  done  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  23,0007.  What  they  had  done  was  to  pave 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  poorer  neighbourhoods, 
where  fever  and  illness  might  have  arisen  from 
a want  of  paving.  Relating  to  the  subject  of 
paving  and  kerbing  tho  footpaths  throughout 
the  parish,  he  observed  that  they  knew  the  work 
was  an  important  one,  and  that  the  sooner  it 
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could  be  proceeded  with  the  better  it  would  be. 
Camberwell  was  now  in  a good  position.  He 
remarked  that  some  five  years  ago  there  were 
some  2,000  empty  houses  in  the  parish,  whereas 
now,  with  the  exception  of  passing  tenants,  there 
was  scarcely  an  empty  house  in  the  entire 
parish.  All  this  meant  a large  amount  of  rates, 
and  it  meant,  too,  that  great  improvements 
had  taken  place  in  the  parish  generally.  The 
recommendation  was  ultimately  carried  unani- 
mously, and  the  works  are  to  be  immediately 
proceeded  with.  5,000?.  of  the  amount  required 
are  to  be  borrowed,  and  repaid  in  ten  annual 
instalments.  


« SUBORDINATE  TO  THE 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir, — Nothing  can  be  more  illogical  than  the 
reasoning  of  your  correspondent,  “ W.  C.  T.,” 
in  his  letter  to  the  Builder  on  this  subject.  The 
real  question  is,  not  as  to  what  department  of 
art  requires  the  most  complete  mastery  of  art  in 
general.  It  is  false  reasoning  to  assume  that 
pictorial  art  and  sculpture  should  occupy  pre. 
cisely  the  same  position  to  a great  building  as 
the  brain  does  to  the  body.  In  a building  the 
proper  and  primary  object  to  be  considered  is  its 
“destination  ” and  practical  purpose;  then  its 
decoration,  which  sculpture  and  painting  are  to 
contribute.  There  are  many  buildings  requiring 
no  such  accessories,  and  which  are  complete 
without  them.  The  genius  of  the  architect, 
however,  may  so  design  them  as  to  be  works  of 
high  art, — prisons,  hospitals,  markets,  bridges, 
magazines,  baths,  and  the  like. 

But  let  us  consider  another  and  higher  class 
of  erections,  as  churches,  houses  of  Parliament, 
courts  of  justice,  town-halls,  palaces,  theatres; 
what  would  be  thought  of  the  Government,  or 
other  public  body,  who  should  go  to  the  painter 
or  sculptor  to  make  the  plan  and  design  the 
arrangements  of  the  courts,  chambers,  halls, 
staircases,  and  various  requisites  and  conve- 
niences absolutely  necessary  for  worship,  public 
business,  or  private  convenience ; for  comfort 
and  enjoyment ; for  accessibility  and  intercom- 
munication ? These  are  the  first  absolute  technical 
requisites,  and  these  being  provided  by  the  pro. 
fessional  knowledge  of  the  architect,  the  aid  of 
tho  sculptor  and  painter  is  called  in  to  add  to  the 
expression,  dignity,  and  grace  of  a building,  and 
to  complete  the  harmony  which  high  art, — a 
combination  of  the  three  sisters,  — should 
produce. 

The  productions  of  a Scopas  or  a Polygnotus 
could  not  redeem  a badly-designed  building ; 
consequently,  the  architect  must  be  equal  to  his 
colleagues,  as  Phidias  and  Ictinus  were  in  the 
Parthenon.  Phidias,  master  as  he  was  of  the 
human  form  and  all  its  combinations,  would  not 
have  presumed  to  dictate  to  Ictinus  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Parthenon ; nor  would  Ictinus  have 
dared  to  suggest  to  the  great  sculptor  the  group- 
ing or  expression  of  the  figures  in  the  pediment, 
in  the  metopes,  or  on  the  bas-reliefs.  The  two 
must  co-operate  in  council,  and  then  will  they 
best  realise  “ the  soul,  thought,  and  purpose  ” 
of  a building,  as  suggested  by  your  corre- 
spondent. 

But  first  in  order  of  time  and  first  in  design 
must  the  architect  necessarily  be  consulted, — 
decoration  must  be  subsequent,  not  subordinately, 
but  co-ordinately.  Unfortunately,  the  great 
painters  and  sculptors  who  have  tried  their  hands 
at  architecture  have  done  their  best,  or  rather 
worst,  to  corrupt  it : as  Michelangelo,  Boromini, 
Maderno,  and  others.  The  great  Raffaelle  is  a 
solitary  exception ; for  what  he  did  he  always 
did  well. 

“Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam”  is  a sound  ancient 
proverb  of  Pliny’s,  and  neither  painter,  sculptor, 
nor  architect  Bhould  attempt  to  encroach  on  the 
domain  of  his  brother  artist,  to  supersede  him. 
The  technical  specialities  of  one  ait  are  too 
numerous,  too  absorbing,  too  intricate,  par- 
ticularly in  architecture,  to  allow  of  one  man 
being  supreme  in  more  than  one  special  branch, 
and  even  in  that  how  rare.  Had  Michelangelo 
never  attempted  architecture,  such  as  the  Me- 
dicean  Library  at  Florence,  or  abstained  from 
sculpture,  he  might  have  been  a greater  painter ; 
or,  abstaining  from  painting,  he  might  have  been 
the  greater  sculptor. 

It  is  worse  than  useless,  and  tends  only  to 
excite  unworthy  jealousies  and  rivalry,  to  talk  of 
inferiority  and  subordination  between  artists, 
who  contribute  to  a great  work.  The  greater 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  indifference  of 
the  authorities  and  of  the  public  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  sculpture  and  painting,  whioh  they  will 


not  regard  as  essential  to  the  completion  of  a 
great  building.  Architects  fully  recognise  their 
importance,  and  do  their  utmost  to  get  them 
allowed,  and  desire  to  get  them  introduced;  but 
the  public  taste  requires  teaching  up  to  this 
great  principle,  fully  recognised  in  France.  Look 
at  our  British  Museum,  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  Europe,  erected  some  forty  years  ago, 
and  still  left  shorn  of  its  power  of  expression  by 
the  absence  of  appropriate  groups  and  statues 
upon  its  pedestals  in  front,  on  its  pediment  and 
on  its  attic  podium  ! Look  at  the  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  experience  afforded  to  our  painters  in 
our  public  buildings,  so  as  to  educate  them  for 
the  execution  of  the  pictures  proposed  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  for  which  ample  space 
and  place  had  been  reserved  by  Sir  Charles 
Barry ; and  how  were  the  general  expectations 
realised  ? We  had  men  to  prepare  fine  designs ; 
but  with  rare,  yet  some  brilliant,  exceptions,  how 
many  failures  were  there  in  the  execution. 

The  truth  is,  if  tho  painter  and  sculptor 
dominate  before  the  architect,  their  incapacity 
for  the  purpose  will  lead  to  the  irremediable 
disgrace  of  our  national  monuments. 


JEREMIAH. 

“ The  Hope  of  EDglisli  Architecture.”—  Quarterly  Review. 
Houses  built  to  last  a season, 

Contracts  made  to  never  keep ; 

Drainage  absent,  for  the  reason 
That  a cesspool  is  more  cheap. 

« Built  to  sell,”  is  now  the  motto, 
Architects  are  all  at  bay ; 

Palace,  mansion,  cot,  or  grotto, 

Jeremiah,  clear  the  way. 

Swamp  or  “ shoot,”  it  does  not  matter, 

Up  the  brickwork  goes  by  steam  ; 

Walls,  like  roofs,  are  made  to  batter, 
Settlements  are  in  the  scheme. 

Carcass  raised  without  a footing, 

Auction’d  off  without  delay, — 

Finish’d  work  might  bring  in  nothing. 
Jeremiah,  clear  the  way. 

Draw  your  “blunt”  at  every  story; 

If  your  client  comes  to  view, 

Hodmen  soon  oan  make  him  hoary, 

With  a dash  of  lime  or  two ; 

Leave  no  ladders  for  ascension, 

Lookers  on  must  never  stay  ; 

Till  it  suits  your  condescension. 

Jeremiah,  clear  the  way. 

Though  Queen  Anne  may  cross  the  borders, 
Give  no  ear  to  all  the  “ rot 11 
That  you  hear  on  Styles  and  Orders, 
Galvanised  by  Greek  or  Goth. 

Speculate  and  build  the  faster, 

With  the  sunshine  make  the  hay, 

Brittle  bricks  and  roadside  plaster. 
Jeremiah,  clear  the  way. 

Build  as  long  as  “ flats  ” are  ready 
To  be  taken  in  and  toss’d ; 

If  your  trade  should  grow  unsteady, 

Sell  each  carcass  at  its  cost. 

Never  keep  a single  dwelling 
On  your  hands  a single  day ; 

While  you’re  building,  still  be  selling, 
Jeremiah,  clear  the  way. 

Time  is  short,  and  art  is  shorter, 

And  men’s  health  but  lasts  a day  ; 

And  their  hearts,  like  bricks  and  mortar 
Herein  mention’d,  rot  to  clay. 
Notwithstanding  this  transition, 

Scamp  your  work  and  sell,  hurrah  ! 
Architects  have  no  position, — 

Jeremiah,  clear  the  way.  C.  C.  H. 


THE  COURTS  AND  ALLEYS  OF  GRAY’S 
INN  LANE  AND  THE  NEW  ACT. 

Sir,— In  the  notice  you  were  good  enough 
to  insert  of  the  report  on  this  subject  which 
I had  presented  to  the  Board  of  Works  for 
the  Holborn  District,  you  state  there  is  a 
point  which  strikes  you  as  being  “of  very 
considerable,  and  indeed  dangerous,  import- 
ance,” and  that  is,  the  including  a large 
amount  of  good,  sound,  and  in  some  cases 
valuable  property,  with  the  view  of  widening 
roads.  You  then  ask,  could  this  be  done  under 
the  clauses  of  the  new  Act,  which  declares 
that  in  settling  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  any  lands  or  interests  in  lands  proposed  to 
be  taken  there  shall  be  no  allowance  in 
respect  of  the  compulsory  purchase  of  the 


same,  without  raising  an  irresistible  storm  of 

opposition  ? 

The  words  of  the  clause  bearing  on  this  portion 
of  the  subject  are  as  follow  : — 

“ Whenever  the  compensation  payable  in  respect  of 
any  lauds,  or  of  any  int-rests  in  any  lands  proposed  to  be 
taken  compulsorily,  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  requires  to 
bo  assessed,  the  estimate  of  the  valuo  of  such  lands  or 
interests  shall  be  based  upon  tho  fair  market  value,  as 
estimated  at  tho  time  of  the  valuation  being  made  of  such 
lands  and  of  the  several  interests  in  such  lands,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  nature  and  the  condition  of  the  property, 
and  tiie  probable  duration  of  the  buildings  in  their  existing 
state,  and  to  the  state  of  repair  thereot,  and  all  circum- 
stances affecting  such  value,  without  any  additional  allow- 
ance in  respect  of  the  compulsory  purchase.” 

The  customary  allowance  for  compulsory  sale 
is  10  per  cent,  upon  the  fair  market  value : thus, 
if  a freehold  or  leasehold  interest  were  worth  in 
the  open  market  1,000?.,  the  sum  of  100?.  would 
have  to  be  added  as  and  for  the  compensation 
to  be  given  by  reason  of  the  sale  not  being  a 
voluntary  one  so  far  as  the  vendor  was  con- 
cerned. 

Having  regard  to  the  elastio  nature  of  the 
wording  of  the  clause  I have  quoted,  and  to  tho 
result  which  generally  follows  an  inquiry  into 
the  value  of  property  taken  compulsorily,  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fair  market  value 
referred  to  in  the  clause  would  be  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  lands  and  the  subsidiary' 
interests  therein  proposed  to  be  affected  by  my 
scheme. 

I would  also  say,  that  the  situation,  surround- 
ings, and  general  condition  of  the  property 
embraced  in  the  area  with  which  I propose  to 
deal  are  such,  that  I fully  believe  the  freeholders, 
lessees,  and  all  others  concerned  would  gladly 
accept  the  terms  of  compensation  as  settled  by 
the  Act.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs. 

If  the  parish  should  proceed  with  the 
work  on  this  assumption  they  would  certainly 
find  themselves  in  error.  The  scheme  would  re- 
quire to  be  divided  into  two  parts, — the  widening 
of  Gray ’s-inn- road  is  one  thing,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working 
Classes  behind  it  is  another. 


The  Holborn  Board  of  Works  have  resolved 
that  the  reports  of  the  surveyor  and  medical 
officer,  together  with  the  prepared  plans,  be 
forwarded  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
with  a request  that  they  will  proceed  to  put  the 
Act  of  Parliament  in  force  in  that  district,  and  a 
deputation  of  nine  members  was  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  urge  upon 
them  the  desirability  of  putting  the  Act  iu 
force.  


WINDOW  GARDENS. 

Sir, — Your  interesting  article,  dated  July  17, 
on  “Peasant  Gardening,”  encourages  me  to  hope 
that  you  will  perhaps  allow  space  in  your 
columns  for  “pros  and  cons.”  as  regards  the 
possibility  of  building  workmen’s  cottages  with 
a small  receptacle  for  flowers  in  front  of  each 
window,  so  that  each  child,  where  not  too 
numerous,  might  have  its  outside  window- 
garden.  The  most  ready  substitute  for  the 
sloping-stone  which  now  forms  the  window-sill 
would  be  cast-iron ; and  I am  told  it  could  be 
built  into  the  cottages  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  stone  slabs  are  now,  at  a less  cost;  but, 
perhaps,  there  may  be  a risk  of  breakage  and 
expense  in  occasional  painting.  These  are 
matters  whereon  I venture  to  ask  information 
from  yourself  or  correspondents.  The  small 
slab  of  iron  could,  of  course,  slope  as  the  stone 
does  now,  and  a series  of  small  holes  in  front 
would  carry  off  superabundant  moisture. 

Passing  through  the  neighbouring  village  called 
Cefn,  I was  pained  to  see  a miniature  fernery 
outside  a cottage  window ; for  I knew  how  soon 
the  little  bits  of  stone,  the  soil,  and  the  ferns 
would  be  swept  away  by  rain  and  wind.  It 
seems  hard  that  those  whose  small  patch  of 
garden,  when  they  have  any,  must  be  devoted  to 
vegetables,  could  not  have  some  encouragement 
and  help  given  to  them  by  the  builder  of  their 
houses  ; and  I hope  you  may  feel  disposed  to  look 
favourably  on  the  idea. 

Rose  Mart  Crawshay. 

Cyfartlifa  Gastle,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 


PRESERVATION  OF  NAILS. 

Sib,— Referring  to  the  inquiry  of  “J.  8.  P.”  in  yonr  n 
impression  of  June  26,  perhaps  he  has  used  iron  nails.  If  J 
he  had  used  zinc  or  copper,  I think  he  would  have  found  a I 
different  result.  At  all  events,  I never  hear  complaints  r 
from  the  gasworks,  where  I have  done  work,  about  the  . 
nails.  Alfbed  Beabx.  f 
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INFORMATION  FOR  ENGLISH 
BRICKMAKERS. 

The  Japanese  having  successfully  shipped 
immense  quantities  of  capital  bricks  to  California, 
and  other  handy  foreign  markets,  are  now 
negotiating  with  an  English  shipping  firm  for 
importing  into  this  country  a continuous  supply ; 
and  what  is  more,  several  of  the  cleverest 
Japanese  workmen  have  been  in  our  brickfields 
at  different  times,  and  made  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  English  brickmaking.  Unlike 
the  Prussian  bricks,  which  are  about  half  the 
weight  and  size  of  English  bricks,  the  Asiatics 
mould  to  any  weight  aud  size. 

The  bricks  supplied  to  the  American  builders 
ai’e  in.  long,  4£  in.  wide,  and  2^  in.  thick,  and 
are  red,  grey,  black,  and  yellow.  Some  are  so 
hard  that  a trowel  cannot  halve  or  out  them. 
The  Americans  levy  a duty  of  20  per  cont.  on  the 
value  of  every  cargo  imported,  and  even  with  this 
oheck  the  Japanese  brickmakers  and  merchants 
are  rapidly  making  large  fortunes.  It  will  be  a 
paying  concern  at  this  distance,  as  no  “ duty  ” 
will  have  to  be  met. 


WHERE  THE  KENSINGTON  GRAVEL 
CAME  FROM. 

TnE  other  day  the  Geologists’  Association  paid 
a visit  to  the  new  Natural  History  Museum 
which  is  slowly  rising  in  Cromwell-road,  South 
Kensington,  and  at  the  same  time  inspected  the 
section  of  gravel  which  has  been  exposed  by 
the  excavations.  Professor  Maurice  came  from 
Oxford  on  purpose  to  talk  to  them  about  it.  He 
first  drew  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the 
seotion.  There  were  layers  of  angular  and 
of  rounded  flint  stones,  there  were  lentioular 
patches  of  sand,  and  there  were  layers  of  clay. 
The  seotion  altogether  was  about  18  ft.  deep,  and 
a deeper  excavation  in  the  opposite  corner  proved 
that  3 ft.  below  where  they  stood  wa3  the  London 
clay.  Between  the  deposition  of  the  London 
clay  and  the  gravel,  which  here  lay  directly  upon 
it,  there  was  a vast  gap  in  time,  a gap  marked 
by  depositions  in  other  parts  of  the  country  aud 
of  Europe.  In  that  time  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
and  the  Himalayas  had  been  raised  to  mountain 
chains.  Turning  to  the  examination  of  the 
gravel  itself,  he  said  the  rounded  pebbles  pro- 
bably came  from  the  Woolwich  or  Oldhaven 
beds,  which  were  themselves  the  result  of  the 
disintegration  of  some  previous  area  of  chalk 
with  flints.  The  angular  flints  of  the  gravel 
were  the  result  of  direct  chalk  disintegration,  the 
flints  being  deposited  without  any  long  wearing 
process.  Then  besides  these  rounded  flints  aud 
the  angular  flints  there  was  a small  per-ceutage 
of  other  pebbles,  viz.,  hard  sandstones  or  quartz- 
ites, for  which  we  know  no  parent  source  nearer 
than  Leicester  or  Wales.  The  per-centage  of 
these  is  about  seven,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  come  in  from  the  “ high-level  gravels  ” — 
that  is  to  say,  the  old  “ high-level  gravel,”  such 
as  at  Muswell-hill,  is  known  to  contain  fragments 
borne  from  all  the  rocks  of  England, — Cumber- 
land Shap  Fell  granite,  Silurians,  Devonian,  coal 
measures,  and  lias  oolites.  The  Professor  men- 
tioned that  at  Muswell  he  had  in  one  afternoon 
collected  specimens  of  all.  In  the  formation  of 
the  lower-level  gravels,  such  as  this,  at  a later 
period,  and  under  totally  different  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  some  of  these  previously 
long- journeyed  fragments  got  mixed  up.  In  a 
pit  three-quarters  of  a mile  away  remains  of 
elephant,  red  deer,  and  ox  had  been  found.  The 
only  remains  found  on  the  spot  where  they 
Btood  was  a tooth  of  the  mammoth. 


ENGLISH  WORKMEN 
AND  MANUFACTORIES  IN  RUSSIA. 

Notwithstanding  several  strong  cautions  from 
the  English  Embassy  in  Russia,  advising  English 
artisaus  to  steer  clear  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
other  parts  of  the  Muscovite  dominions,  numbers 
of  our  best  workmen  are  over  there,  and  are  con- 
tinually arriving  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
neighbouring  places. 

It  further  appears  from  a report  recently 
presented  to  the  Technical  Society  of  St.  Peters- 
burg that  a large  portion  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Russia  are  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  the  majority  being  English. 

In  the  district  of  St  Petex-sburg,  for  instance, 
foreigners  possess  28  out  of  32  ; in  the  province 
of  Moscow,  22  out  of  47 ; in  the  district  of  the 
Vistula,  G out  of  11;  and  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, 21. 


The  total  number  of  works  for  the  construc- 
tion of  engines,  without  counting  the  Imperial 
Works,  is  167,  three-quarters  of  which  number 
make  locomotives  and  other  railway  plant,  as 
well  as  marine  steam  engines,  and  building  iron- 
works. 

The  larger  portion  of  these  foreign  works  is 
situate  in  Poland ; next  in  order  come  the 
Baltic  provinces,  then  the  provinces  of  the 
centre  and  of  the  south. 

The  1G7  establishments  possess  422  engines 
and  476  boilers,  of  a total  force  of  6,162  horse- 
power, employing  41,382  workmen.  These 
consume  yearly  133,800  tons  of  pig-iron,  164,898 
tons  of  wrought-iron,  and  127,000  tons  of  fuel, 
of  which  about  100,000  tons  consist  of  coal  and 
coke. 

An  English  manufacturing  chemist,  who  has 
been  in  Moscow  for  some  years,  is  also  about 
establishing  large  chemical  and  soap  works  at 
Moscow ; and  whilst  the  Imperial  Government 
are  encouraging  foreigners  to  settle  in  Russia, 
the  workmen  are  placed  under  the  most  arbitrary 
laws,  and  find  it  of  no  use  appealing  to  their 
Embassies  for  redress  and  protection,  for  the 
workmen  become  naturalised  Ru?sian3,  and  are 
treated  as  suoh.  The  pay  is  good. 


BUILDING  ACCIDENTS. 

Kensington. — An  inquest  has  been  held  on  the 
body  of  John  Bryan,  a bricklayer  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Trollope  & Son.  For  some  time  past 
Messrs.  Trollope  have  been  building  upon  arches 
at  Queen’s-gate.  Everything  went  on  satis- 
factorily until  last  week,  when  preparations 
wore  made  for  taking  away  the  centreing  from 
three  arohes  forming  the  flooring  of  some  stables 
at  Queen’s-gate.  One  of  the  arches  had  been 
finished  two  months,  and  the  deceased  and  a man 
named  Brown  were  engaged  in  knocking  away 
the  boards  and  supports.  The  whole  came  down 
with  a terrible  crash,  killing  the  deceased  and 
severely  injuring  Brown.  Mr.  Foster,  the  fore- 
man, said  he  could  not  possibly  account  for  the 
occurrence  ; but  Mr.  James  Matthews,  manager 
to  Messrs.  Trollope,  urged  that  as  some  of  the 
tiles  used  in  making  the  arch  had  been  less 
baked  than  others,  their  absorbent  qualities 
were  different,  and  the  cement  having  been 
absorbed,  the  structure  gave  way.  All  materials 
used  were  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  Barham 
Company  supplying  the  tiles,  and  Messrs.  J.  B. 
White  & Co.  the  cement.  Verdiot,  “ Accidental 
death.” 

Bell-yard. — An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  Daniel  Skeen,  a bricklayer,  who  is  alleged  to 
have  lost  his  life  through  the  negligence  of  the 
foreman  where  he  was  employed.  John 
M’Oarthy,  a labourer,  said  that  on  Wednesday 
last  he  was  engaged  at  some  new  buildings  for 
the  Law  Fire  Insurance  Office  in  Bell-yard, 
Temple  Bar.  The  deceased  was  also  at  work 
there  in  an  excavated  hole  about  7 ft.  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  A large  mass  of  the 
concrete  wall  gave  way,  and  before  the  deceased 
could  get  away  it  fell  upon  him,  knocking  him  to 
the  ground,  and  almost  covering  the  lower  part 
of  his  body.  He  was  extricated  in  about  five 
minutes,  placed  in  a cab,  and  taken  to  the 
hospital.  Witness  considered  the  place  where 
the  deceased  was  working  was  dangerous,  and 
the  wall  immediately  above  him  ought  to  have 
been  shored  up.  Joseph  Jessell  said  he  was 
employed  as  foreman  of  the  works  going  on  at 
the  Law  Fire  Insurance  Office.  He  knew  the 
deoeased  as  a skilled  and  practical  workman,  and 
that  was  the  reason  he  had  appointed  him  to  do 
the  work.  He  did  not  consider  the  wall  required 
shoring  up.  and  there  did  not  appear  anything 
dangerous  about  it  before  it  fell.  John  Perry, 
labourer,  said  he  was  working  at  the  building  at 
the  time  of  the  accident.  He  considered  the 
deceased  was  working  in  a dangerous  place,  and 
that  the  wall,  which  was  being  undermined  at 
the  time,  should  have  been  Bhored  up.  It  was 
the  foreman’s  duty  to  have  looked  to  that.  He 
said  nothing  about  it  for  fear  of  being  discharged. 
The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental 
death,”  and  recommended  that  the  foreman 
should  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 


The  New  Temperance  Hall,  Newbury. 

The  works  in  Northcroft-lane  are  being  pushed 
forward  by  Mr.  James,  the  contractor,  and  the 
building  has  been  so  far  advanced  as  to  prove 
that  it  will  be  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the 
town.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the 
opening  ceremonial.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry 
Flint,  jun.,  of  St.  Mary’s-hill. 


APPRECIATION  OF  ART. 

At  the  Mansion-house  banquet,  on  the  17th 
inst.,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
said, — In  proof  of  the  increased  appreciation  of 
modern  art  which  existed  at  the  present  time, 
he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  mention  that 
within  the  last  ten  days  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  had  purchased  for  the  nation 
a beautiful  but  a very  early  picture  of  Gains- 
borough for  the  considerable  sum  of  upwards 
of  1,200Z.,  which  picture  was  paiuted  for  a great 
patron  of  art,  a predecessor  in  the  office  which 
his  lordship  so  worthily  filled, — that  Lord  Mayor 
who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Alderman 
Boydell  — who  gave  so  great  a stimulus  and 
encouragement  to  art  by  his  spirited  enterprise 
in  the  production  of  the  Shakspeare  Gallery, 
whioh  contained  no  less  than  170  engravings 
from  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  besides 
many  others  from  the  works  of  the  eminent 
artists  of  the  day.  On  the  same  occasion  a 
picture  by  Richax’d  Wilson  produced  the  still 
larger  sum  of  upwards  of  1,800Z.,  and  when  it 
was  known  that  the  fine  companion  picture  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  “ The  Villa  of  Maecenas,” 
was  sold  by  the  artist  for  the  miserable  sum  of 
25  guineas,  we  could  form  some  idea  of  the 
enlarged  appreciation  of  art  which  now  exists. 
He  might  mention  one  more  remarkable  example 
which  occurred  under  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge— that  of  a gentleman  with  whom  he  was 
proud  to  have  the  honour  of  being  acquainted — 
who  offered  the  princely  sura  of  10,000Z.  for 
Landseer’s  noble  picture  of  “ The  Stag  at  Bay  ”j 
and  still  more  wonderful,  the  lady  to  whom  the 
pictui’e  belonged,  and  who  was  by  no  means  a very 
rich  lady,  declining  the  tempting  offer,  writing 
fi'om  Scotland  to  say  that  although  she  felt 
highly  flattered  that  her  picture  was  so  muoh 
appreciated,  yet  that  no  sum  of  money  would 
induce  her  to  part  with  Landseer’s  chef  d'ceuvre. 


IN  RE  VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — But  one  opinion,  I think,  can  be  formed 
regarding  the  wondrous  improvement  to  our 
great  metropolis  arising  out  of  the  above,  as  well 
the  bright  spots  of  green  and  trees  which  adorn 
its  roadway ; but,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is  a most  extra- 
ordinary  thing  that  in  all  the  reclaimed  land  from 
the  former  black  and  unsightly  river  mud,  there 
has  not  a tree  been  planted  under  which  either 
now  or  in  future  years  can  any  visitor  expect  to 
screen  himself  from  the  glaring  sud, — one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  enjoyments  whioh  spring  out  of  a 
garden.  To  see  persous  compelled  to  hold  up 
their  umbrellas,  or  screen  themselves  by  spread- 
ing out  a “ Times  newspaper,”  is,  I think,  some- 
what out  of  place.  There  has  been  one  tree  of 
matured  growth  planted  in  Charing  - cross 
garden  whioh  seems  tp  have  had  its  day ; for 
it  appears  to  have  died,  and  “ made  no  sign,” 
and  under  whose  arrangement  one  of  the  mo3t 
important  points  in  the  garden  has  had  a crook- 
back tree  planted  which  appears  half  dead  and 
shapeless,  I know  not.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  enough 
to  plant  trees ; there  should  be  some  order 
in  their  beauty.  Dj  urge  its  removal,  and  in  its 
place  let  there  be  a “deodora”or  a “weeping  ash,” 
not  one  of  either  sort  being  in  the  gardens.  See 
the  former  in  Greenwich  Park,  as  its  brightest 
ornaments,  but  do  prompt  to  an  expectation 
of  a shady  seat  under  some  bough  or  nook,  the 
beauty  of  which  let  any  one  stroll  down  the  path 
in  Kensington  Gardens  from  Prince’s-gate,  and 
see.  I know  all  is  new,  but  everything  must 
have  a beginning.  A seat  under  a leafy  foliage 
is  not  looked  for  on  a lawn,  unless  allowed.  I fiod 
the  Embankment  is  being  strewed  with  clippings 
from  the  trees  again.  Sir,  we  do  not  want  them 
higher,  but  more  extended  in  leaf.  The  public 
want  shade,  not  tall  trees.  Had  they  been  like 
those  in  Victoria  or  Battersea  Park,  what  a 
picture  we  should  have  had,  instead  of  the 
dreadful  crooked- backed  abortions  which  stare 
at  us  as  we  enter  from  the  City.  W. 


The  Patent  Office  Museum  and  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.— In  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  15th  inst.,  Lord  H.  Lennox, 
in  reply  to  questions  from  Sir  H.  Johnstone  and 
Mr.  B.  Hope,  said  he  had  been  empowered  by 
the  Government  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Commissionex’s  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  part  of  their  property 
at  South  Kensington,  the  object  being  to  obtain 
suitable  sites  for  a Patent  Museum  aud  for  a 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  which  he  hoped  would 
not  be  unworthy  of  the  objects. 
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BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Aberdare.— The  new  Board  schools  lately 


Jtu&l lilt,  e. J.  no  non  -no. — “ J 

erected  in  Clifton-street  have  been  opened.  The 
buildings  are  in  three  departments,  viz.,  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants,  each  having  a general  school- 
room and  two  class-rooms.  The  boys’  and  girls’ 
Bchcol-rooms  are  L-shaped,  and  the  infants 
T-shaped.  There  are  also  master’s  and  mis- 
tress’s private  rooms.  The  exterior  is  faced 
with  tooled  Pennant  stone,  with  Cradley  stone 
dressings;  slated,  and  with  an  ornamental  bell- 
turret  ?n  the  centre.  Internally,  the  whole  of 
the  walls  are  lined  with  brick,  dado  high  with 
glazed  bricks,  and  coloured  above.  Lavatories 
and  hat-pegs  are  arranged  in  the  entrances,  and 
Macfarlane’s  apparatus  is  employed  for  the 
latrines.  Mr.  Everal,  of  Malvern,  was  the  con- 
tractor  for  the  whole  of  the  work.  Mr.  David 
Grier  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  ; and  Messrs. 
Alexander  & Henman,  of  Stockton  and  Middles- 
brough, designed  and  superintended  the  carrying 
out  of  the  building.  The  buildings  will  accom- 
modate 1,000  children,  and  have  cost  7,5001.,  or 
7Z.  10s.  per  head. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Radcliffe.  — The  foundation  - stone  of  ^ St. 
Andrew’s  Church  was  laid  on  the  10th  inst. 
The  site  is  near  the  main  road  from  Bury 
to  Radcliffe,  and  the  edifice  comprises  nave, 
with  clearstory  aud  side-aisles  (to  be  used  only 
as  passages),  spacious  chancel,  well  elevated 
from  the  nave,  and  adjoining  are  the  vestry 
and  organ-chamber.  The  tower  and  spire  are  at 
the  north-west  angle,  and  on  the  ground-floor 
form  one  of  the  principal  entrances.  Con- 
tiguons  thereto  is  the  baptistery.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  500  persons.  The  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  church  has  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  George  Napier.  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Man- 
chester, is  the  architect;  the  cost  being  about 
5,000Z.  . ml  ...  , 

Sandon  {Hertfordshire) .—The  parish  church 
of  All  Saints,  Sandon,  was  re-opened  on  the 
18th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  after 
restoration.  The  church  consists  of  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  we3t  tower  and 
south  porch.  The  length  of  the  interior  is 
109  ft.,  the  width  43  ft.  The  ancient  portions 
of  the  fabric  include  the  work  of  three  centuries, 
viz  thirteenth,— the  nave  arcades  and  chancel 
arch  ; fourteenth,— the  north  and  south  aisles 
of  the  nave,  and  the  tower;  fifteenth,— the 
chancel  complete,  with  its  roof,  the  south  porch, 
two  windows  in  the  south  aisle,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  nave  walls.  The  nave  and  aisle 
roofs  are  modern,  except  a few  fragments  in  the 
north  aisle.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
at  the  foot  of  a window,  are  three  ogee  arches 
under  a horizontal  hood-moulding,  with  pinnacles 
and  crockets.  The  restoration  has  included  the 
repair  of  the  walls,  masonry,  windows,  Ac.,  of 
the  nave,  aisles  and  chancel,  the  partial  repair 
of  the  roofs,  clearing  out  the  interior,  cleansing 
the  masonry  and  restuccoing  the  walls  5 a130.  r°- 
flooring  and  re-fitting  the  church.  The  ivy- 
covered  tower  and  porch  remain  in  a half 
ruinous  state.  Care  has  been  taken  to  preserve 
all  ancient  features  and  only  to  repair  the 
damage  caused  by  decay  or  modern  mutilations. 
The  passages  are  paved  with  plain  red  and  black 
tiles  and  the  chanoel  floor  with  Minton  s tiles. 
The  new  seats  in  the  nave  are  of  deal  varnished. 
The  ancient  benches  which  remained  have  been 
refitted  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
builder,  of  King's  Lynn.  Mr.  Christian  was  the 

ar<Wfiitley. — ChristChurch,  Whitley,  commenced 
in  1861  may  now  be  said  to  have  received  its 
crowning  touch  by  the  erection  of  a spire.  The 
church  as  originally  built,  from  the  deBign  of  Mr. 
Woodyer,  of  Grafham,  Guildford,  involved  an 
expenditure  of  V.OOOL,  and  subsequently,  school, 
buildings  and  a parsonage  were  added. 

Hitchin. — The  memorial-stone  of  the  new 
Baptist  Church  in  Walsworth-road  has  been  laid 
by  Mrs.  Pegg,  of  Chesham.  The  new  building, 
which  is  already  well  advanced,  is  to  be  in  the 
Early  Decorated  Style.  The  material  used  is 
mainly  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  There 
will  be  three  vestries,  and  the  building  will  ac. 
commodate  about  730  persons  The  architect 
is  Mr.  J.  W.  Chapman,  of  London,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  G.  Jeeves,  of  Hitchin. 

Tandridge. — The  parish  church  has  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration  and  enlargement. 
A north  aisle  has  been  added  and  a new  vestry 
built,  the  cost  being  about  1,3001.  The  deB.gns 


were  by  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  (who  gave  liis  ser- 
vices), and  they  wereoarried  out  by  the  builder, 
Mr.  William  Worssell,  of  Oxted.  The  reredos, 
executed  by  Messrs  Farmer  & Brindley,  West- 
minster, is  of  stone,  with  subjects  carved  in 
alabaster,  and  surmounted  by  carved  canopies. 

In  the  centre  is  our  Lord  bearing  His  cross  ; on 
the  north  side,  the  anointing  His  feet ; on  the 
south,  His  appearance  to  the  apostles.  On  the 
north  side  is  a statue  of  St.  Peter  with  the 
keys,  and  on  the  south  St.  John,  with  the  cup 
and  serpent.  The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are 
lined  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  east  window  is 
of  three  lights,  representing  “The  Crucifixion.” 

On  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a two-light 
window,  the  subject  being  “ Giving  of  alms.” 

On  the  south  side  are  “ The  three  Marys  at  the 
Tomb.”  On  the  south  of  the  chancel  is  a two- 
light  window  ; subject,  “ Our  Saviour  appearing 
to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  garden.”  The 
font,  of  stone  on  marble  pillars  with  carved 
capitals,  has  carved  on  it  the  “ Agnus  Dei,”  the 
“ Pelican  in  her  piety,”  the  “ Holy  Dove,”  &c. 
The  west  window,  of  four  lights,  has  “ The 
Annunciation,”  “ The  Nativity,”  “ The  Burial,” 
and  “ The  Ascension.”  In  the  new  aisle  at  the 
west  end  is  a three-light  window,  “ The  holy 
Women  at  the  Sepulchre.”  In  the  tracery  are  two 
angels  with  scrolls,  “ Sanctus.”  One  three-light 
window  represents  Moses,  David,  and  Isaiah ; 
and  another,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

Chailey.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  at  the  northern  end  of  the  extensive 
parish  of  Chailey  has  been  laid,  a site  on  the 
North  Common,  close  to  the  main  road,  having 
been  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
The  edifice  will  be  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  and  is  intended  as  a chapel  of  ease  to 
the  parish  church,  and  also  as  a memorial  chapel 
to  Mr.  Robert  Willis  Blencowe  and  Mrs.  Blencowe, 
late  of  the  Hooke,  in  this  parish.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  Early  English,  and  the  cliapol 
will  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  vestry,  entrance 
porch,  and  turret.  A south  aisle  will  be  added. 
The  east  window  will  have  five  lights,  and  the 
west  window  four.  The  vestry  will  be  on  the 
north  side,  and  lighted  by  two  windows.  In  the 
north  and  south  walls  of  the  chancel  will  be  five 
windows,  and  in  the  ninth  wall  of  the  nave 
three.  The  C03t  of  the  building  will  be  about 
2,5001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Oldred  Scott, 
of  London  (son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott),  and  the 
builder  Mr.  Carruthers,  of  Reigate. 

Ipswich. — The  church  of  St.  Helen,  Ipswich, 
has  been  re-opened  after  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment. The  alterations  are  mainly  confined  to 
the  west  end,  where  stood  the  old  tower,  which 
was  in  a decaying  and  tumbledown  condition. 
A new  tower  and  apire  to  the  south  of  the  old  Bite 
have  been  built.  The  height  is  80  ft.,  measuring 
to  the  top  vane,  and  the  walls  are  of  concrete, 
faced  with  flint,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  At 
44  ft.  the  tower  terminates  with  a battlemented 
parapet,  from  which  springs  the  spire.  In  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  which  is  also  of  flint, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  has  been  placed  a 
five-light  window,  the  height  being  21  ft.  and 
the  width  13  ft.,  in  the  Perpendicular  style  in 
correspondence  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
Above  this  window,  as  also  above  the  east 
window,  is  a quatrefoil  opening,  and  the 
"able  is  surmounted  with  a stone  parapet 
and  a oross.  A door  has  also  been  placed  in 
the  end  of  the  south  transept.  In  the  interior 
Che  walls  have  been  cleaned,  the  benches  denuded 
of  their  thick  dark  coat  of  paint  and  varnish,  and 
repainted  in  a lighter  shade.  Tho  extension  of 
the  church  affords  accommodation  for  seventy 
additional  persons.  In  the  place  of  the  ceiling 
the  roof  is  boarded  to  the  ridge  ; this  mode  being 
adopted  for  the  whole  church.  The  alterations, 
&c.,  have  been  carried  on  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Barnes  & Bisshopp,  architects  ; 
the  contractors  were  Messrs.  J.  B.  & F.  Bennett; 
and  the  cost  has  been  about  1,3001. 

Hawthorn  Bank  ( Lincolnshire ).  — The  new 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  here  has  been 
opened.  The  edifice  with  its  adjacent  school 
and  vicarage-house,  together  with  the  land  they 
stand  on,  and  an  endowment  of  3001.  a year,  has 
been  provided  at  the  cost  of  nearly  20,0001,  by 
Miss  Johnson,  of  Fairfax  House,  Spalding.  The 
church  is  of  stone,  the  exterior  of  Ancaster,  with 
Casterton  stone  dressings,  the  interior  of  Cor- 
sharn  or  Bath  stone,  the  pillars  of  the  arcades 
being  of  the  blue  Sheffield  stone.  The  style  is 
Early  English.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  of 
five  bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles  ; a chancel 
with  organ  chapel,  and  vestry  in  its  north  side; 
and  crypt  under  the  sacrarium ; a south  porch 
and  a bell  tower  over  the  west  entrance.  The 


length  of  the  nave  is  73  ft.,  and  the  width  26  ft.  ; 
the° aisles,  73  ft.  by  9 ft.  6 in.;  the  chancel, 
36  ft.  by  23  ft.  The  height  of  the  nave  to  the 
wall  plate  is  30  ft.,  to  the  ridge  48  ft. ; tho 
chancel  is  28  ft.  from  the  floor  to  the  wall  plate, 
and  44  ft.  to  ridge.  The  building  is  covered  in 
with  Collyweston  slates.  The  school  is  also 
built  of  stone.  


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Sibsey. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been 
opened  in  this  village.  Its  style  is  Early  deco- 
rated Gothic,  the  front  next  the  road  having  a 
five-light  traceried  window  in  the  oentre,  with 
doors  on  either  side  into  the  porches.  The 
material  used  is  red  brick,  with  white  stone 
dressings  from  the  Ancaster  quarries.  The  front 
gable  is  mounted  by  an  apex  stone,  bearing  date 
1874,  with  an  iron  finial  on  the  top.  There  are 

seven  buttresses  projecting  on  either  side,  with 
six  Gothic  pointed  windows  in  the  spaces 
between,  glazed  quarry-shape,  with  tinted 
cathedral  glass,  by  Mr.  Langstaff,  of  Boston. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  slate,  and  the  ridge 
?ith  crested  tiling.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
has  an  open-timbered  roof  stained  and 
varnished.  The  walls  are  boarded  with  picked 
red  deal,  aud,  like  the  pulpit  and  seating,  which 
are  of  the  same  material,  will  be  stained  and 
varnished.  The  floor  is  boarded  throughout 
The  pews  are  open  benches  with  reclining 
backs  and  seats,  each  fitted  with  a book- 
board,  with  space  under  for  the  feet  and 
hat-pins.  The  pulpit  is  reached  by  four  steps 
on  either  side,  and  is  supported  on  a carved 
centre  oolumn,  from  which  spring  moulded  and 
cut  brackets.  Over  the  pulpit,  on  the  end  wall, 
is  an  arch  with  moulded  and  carved  capitals. 
The  heating  apparatus,  by  Mr.  W.  Barton,  of 
Boston,  consists  of  a Gill  stove,  of  new  con- 
struction, cast  in  ring  sections.  The  building 
will  accommodate  about  400  persons,  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  1,4901.  Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  were  the  architects ; and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Samuel  Sher- 
win,  of  Boston,  builder. 

Rough  Hills  (Wolverhampton).— The  memorial 
stones  of  a new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  have 
been  laid  at  Rough  Hdls,  near  Wolverhampton. 
The  old  building  being  small  and  inconvenient, 
the  members  of  the  society  determined  to  erect 
a more  commodious  chapel,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  erection.  It  is  situated  almost  oppos'te 
the  Park  field  Furnaces,  and  will  front  the  Park- 
ficld-road  leading  from  EttingBball-road  Station, 
on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  It 
will  be  of  plain  brick,  will  accommodate  300 
persons,  and  will  cost  about  600Z.  The  contract 
for  the  building,  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Pritchard, 
of  the  High  fields,  near  Bilston,  is  for  4321. ; but, 
independent  of  this,  there  will  be  some  additional 
expense  in  levelling  the  surface  round  it,  and 
erecting  palisading,  &c. 

Toppings,  Turton  (near  Bolton). — A new  Wes- 
leyan chapel  has  been  opened  here.  The  chapel 
is  of  brick,  with  blue  brick  bands  and  strings, 
and  stone  dressings,  in  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  will  seat  324  persons,  and  has  a 
scholars’  gallery  at  one  end  (over  the  vestibule), 
and  the  minister’s  vestry  at  tho  other  ond,  with 
choir  vestry  over  the  same,  and  cellar  undei- 
neath,  for  the  heating  apparatus.  The  cost, 
inclusive  of  heating,  lighting,  boundary-walls, 
&e.,  will  be  about  1,6001.  Mr.  William  Townson, 
of  Bolton  and  ABtley  Bridge,  was  the  contractor, 
and  Mr. Thomas  Ormrod,  of  Bolton,  the  architect. 

Bulwell. — On  the  24th  ult.,  the  memorial- 
stones  of  a new  Baptist  Chapel  were  laid  at 
Bulwell,  near  Nottingham.  The  new  building 
will  stand  in  the  street  leading  to  Basford.  The 
style  of  the  new  chapel  is  Early  English.  The 
building  is  being  constructed  of  the  local  stone, 
with  rock  face  and  Derbyshire  stone  dressings  to 
the  windows  and  doors.  The  whole  of  the  wood- 
work in  the  interior,  including  that  of  the  open- 
framed roof,  will  be  stained  and  varnished 
When  finished,  the  chapel  will  seat  about  bOO 
persons.  The  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  b. 
Sadler,  builder,  of  Bulwell;  the  architects  are 
Messrs.  W.  F.  & R.  Booker.  _ ,, 

Norwich. — A new  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity,  has  just  been  constructed  in  Norwich 
for  the  Presbyterian  community,  and  opened  for 
divine  service.  Purchased  for  2,0001.,  St.  Peter  a 
Hall  has  been  converted  into  the  present  church. 
In  constructing  the  new  church,  Mr.  E.  Board- 
man,  the  architect,  has  adapted  as  much  of  tho 
old  building  as  it  was  possible  to  harmonise  with 
his  design.  The  structure,  described  as  Lnm- 
bardo-Gothic  in  style,  has  a frontage  of  59  ft., 
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and  extends  back  71  ft.  Externally  it  is  faced 
with  white  brick,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  the  facade,  which  is  pointed,  is  in  line 
with  a flat-pitched  roof,  and  has  ornamental 
mouldings  of  Cossey  bricks.  In  the  centre  is  a 
wheel-window,  14  ft.  in  diameter.  The  entrance 
consists  of  a triple  doorway,  the  oentral  one 
being  the  largest,  with  circular  arches  and  shafts 
of  polished  Scotch  granite,  and  above  is  an 
ornamental  frieze.  There  is  a square  tower  at 
the  south-west  corner,  lighted  with  circular- 
headed windows.  This  will  be  100  ft.  high. 
The  entrance  lobby  is  to  be  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  gallery,  reached  by  a stone  staircase, 
extends  over  the  lobby  and  halfway  down  the 
sides  of  the  church.  The  flat  ceiling  is  panelled, 
and  inserted  in  it  are  sun-lights  and  ventilators. 
The  church  is  supplied  with  pitch-pine  backed 
benches  for  700  persons.  The  pulpit  is  pitch- 
pine,  carved,  and  stands  upon  a platform  within 
a railing.  At  the  back  of  the  buildings  are 
vestries,  &o.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  S.  Hall,  of 
Pottergate-street.  To  Mr.  Wilkins  was  entrusted 
the  bricklaying ; to  Mr.  North,  the  plastering  • 
to  Mr.  F.  Want,  the  Btonework;  to  Mr.  Self,  the 
gasfittings  ; to  Mr.  Harvey,  the  glazing  and 
painting;  and  to  Mr.  Sabberton,  the  foundry- 
work.  The  total  coat  will  amount  to  3,600Z. 

Neivcastle-on-Tyne. — The  corner-stone  of  a new 
United  Methodist  Free  Chapel  and  Schools  at 
St.  Peter’s  Quay  was  laid  on  the  22nd  of  June. 
The  erection  of  the  ohapel  is  delayed  for  the 
present.  The  schools  now  building  adjoin  the 
chapel,  and  comprise  a room  GO  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and 
16  fc.  high,  two  class-rooms,  and  a vestry,  to- 
gether with  yard  and  out-offices.  The  walls  of 
the  buildings  are  constructed  of  stone,  and  the 
architecture  is  of  an  early  type  of  English 
Gothic.  The  gable  of  the  ohapel,  50  ft.  hffih 
facing  Walker. road,  will  contain  a triplet  of 
lancet  lights  above  two  deeply-recessed  pointed 
doorways,  forming  the  principal  entrances,  the 
whole  flanked  by  massive  buttresses.  The  large 
schoolroom,  when  seated  for  a congregation,  will 
accommodate  about  260  adults,  and  when  used 
lor  educational  purposes  will,  with  the  class- 
rooms, contain  about  220  children.  The  cost 
exclusive  of  the  site  (presented  by  Mr.  G. 
Luckley)  will  be  about  1,2801.  The  chapel  will 
be  63  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  34  ft.  high  internally, 
and  will  accommodate  (including  small  gallery 
over  the  entrance-lobby)  370  persons.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  1,8602.  The  contractors  for  the 
“p.0?;8  .are  : Masons  and  slaters,  Messrs. 
Middlemiss  Brothers,  Corbridge ; carpenters  and 
joiners,  Slater  & Son,  Newcastle;  plasterers, 
Montgomery  & Son;  ironfounders,  Walker  & 
Plambers>  painters,  and  glaziers,  G. 
Walsh  & Son,  Halifax ; warming  apparatus, 
.Dinning  & Cooke.  Mr.  Septimus  Oswald,  of 
■Newcastle,  is  the  architect. 

. Dunkeld.— The  new  Free  Church  at  Dunkeld 
is  now  all  but  completed,  and  will  be  opened  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  August.  The  architect  is 
Mr  Smart,  _ of  Perth.  IQ  consequence  of  the 
building  being  flanked  right  and  left  by  other 
houses,  only  the  facade  is  visible.  The  frontage 
consists  of  a large  gable  with  a tower  at  each 
side,  the  western  tower  terminating  in  a slated 
spire,  85  feet  high.  These  towers  are  pierced 
with  doors  and  louvre  windows,  and  the  gable 
proper  is  lighted  by  a large  traceried  four- light 
window  of  stained  glass,  the  whole  terminating 
with  a Grecian  cross.  The  interior  of  the  church 
measures  60  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  is  appointed  in 
pitch-pine  wood,  in  some  portions  carved.  The 
pulpit  is  of  the  platform  style,  and  the  building 
is  capable  of  seating  1,000  people.  The  roof  is 
painted  in  blue,  relieved  by  golden  stars,  and  a 
memorial  window  to  Lord  Dalhousie  has  been 
executed,  at  a cost  of  100Z.,  by  Messrs.  Ballan- 
to^OOO?0118'  C08*’  fc^6  buildi°g  amounts 

Maidstone.  The  memorial-stone  of  the  new 
Congregational  Church  in  the  West  Borough 
Maidstone,  has  been  laid.  The  present  churoh 
was  built  in  1873,  in  the  semi-Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Bridge  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Cox  Brothers 
to  Bridge.  It  was  made  to  seat  over  two 
lundred  people,  the  dimensions  being  43  ft.  by 
26  ft.  6 in.  The  whole  of  the  land  was  not  built 
Jpon  when  the  churoh  was  erected,  sufficient 
{round  being  left  on  which  to  build  a larger 
ihurcb,  and,  if  necessary,  a minister’s  house.  ° A 
ueeting  of  church  members  was  held  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
lesirableness  of  building  a larger  church,  when 
he  smaller  edifice  would  be  used  as  a school, 
oom  and  in  accordance  with  resolutions  then 
>assed,  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Pertwee, 


architect,  of  Chelmsford  ; and  the  building  is 
now  being  carried  out  under  his  direction.  Mr. 
Avard  is  the  builder,  and  the  contract  price  is 
3,127Z.  The  church,  which  is  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century,  will  accommodate 
500  persons. 


SUGGESTED  AMALGAMATION  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  suggestions  of  your  correspondent, 
uPon  this  subject  comprise  the 
annihilation  of  the  Institute,  and  the  formation 
of  an  entirely  new  Society  of  a much  lower 
character.  An  Association  not  to  consist  of 
artists  and  professional  men  only,  but  a mixture 
of  builderB,  plumbers,  painters,  glaziers,  paper- 
hangers,  quantity  measurers,  or  of  men  of  any  or 
no  calling  whatever,  under  the  convenient  class 
of  those  “ whose  pursuits  (it  may  be  trade)  are 
allied  thereto,  and  are  therefore  qualified  to 
concur  with  architects  in  the  advancement  of 
architectural  knowledge.”  It  is  stated,  “ that 
the  Fellows  have  fallen  short  of  what  was  re- 
quired and  expected  of  them.”  Consequently  of 
the  ten  members  on  the  proposed  Council  or 
Committee  four  only  are  to  be  Fellows ; three 
Associates  ! two  Students ! and  one  honorary 
member,  who  may  be  of  the  trade,  or  nothing  at 
all  ; in  the  ratio  of  six  of  this  class  to  four 
Fellows,  and  two  of  the  six  to  be  unfledged  tyros 
of  students ! A charming  amalgamation.  A 
mechanic  is  compelled  by  the  Schoolboard  to  pay 
a fee  of  some  3d.  per  week  for  his  child’s  educa- 
tion in  the  Board  schools ; but  in  this  new 
society  the  student  is  treated  as  of  the  pauper 
class,  and  to  pay  little  more  than  2d.  per  week 
for  the  instruction  he  will  gain  in  this  new 
society.  And  some  being  so  poor,  if  they 
are  clever  and  gain  prizeB,  they  shall  be  scot- 
free.  It  seems  in  the  eyes  of  “ It.  E.  P.”  that 
the  funded  property  has  been  “accumulated 
for  no  known  purpose.”  So  it  is  to  be  applied 
“ to  help  the  lame  dog  over  the  stile  which  pre- 
vents him  reaching  the  meat  he  craves."  Read 
this,  ye  Fellows  and  Architects,  and  consider  the 
objects  and  aims  of  our  juvenile  Reformers  and 
legislators.  a Senior. 


LIABILITIES  OF  COMPANIES  FOR  THEIR 
SUB-CONTRACTORS. 

DONNEGAN  V.  DARLINGTON  FORGE  COMPANY. 
The  claim  in  this  action,  in  the  Darlington 
County  Court,  involved  a law  point  of  consider- 
able importance  to  firms  employing  sub-con- 
tractors  or  middlemen,  and  to  workmen  engaged 
and  paid  wages  by  the  middlemen.  It  has  been 
some  time  a question  with  lawyers  and  magi- 
strates, whether  the  “heads,”  such  as  companies, 
could  be  sued  for  wages  by  men  whom  they 
never  engaged,  or  whether  workmen  were  de  jure 
their  servants  or  the  sub-contractors’. 

.i  Mr‘ •?S,nDegan’ a labourer>  has  at  last  given  a blow  to 
tlio  middlemen  system,  that  may  lead  the  “heads”  to 
reconsider  thepolicy  of  snb-contracting  for  labour. 

The  plain  till  stated  that  he  was  engaged  by  a person  on 
the  works,  named  Targett,  and  he  started  work  in  April 
last.  He  worked  three  wcekB  altogether.  On  the  i 
Monday  in  his  last  week  he  went  to  work,  but  was  taken  I 
i n „Ue,toid  the  nirnaceman  he  was  bad,  and  asked  him  to 
tell  the  hammerman,  and  he  then  left  the  works.  Ho  went 
the  next  evening  and  worked  up  to  Friday,  but  16s 
stepped  from  his  wages,  because  he  did  not  stop  ou 
Monday  night.  When  ho  was  there  he  was  paid  by  the 
hammerman. 

Mr.  John  Hodgson,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  denied 
employing  the  plaintiff,  or  that  his  name  was  on  their 
b°°liS:  4 be  man,  no  doubt,  had  been  employed  by  one 
ol  their  sub-contractors. 

.1  Mf • ,Ralne'  solicitor  for  the  company,  contended  that 
the  defendants  were  not  liable.  The  plaintiff  should  have 
sued  the  sub  contractor  who  employed  him. 

♦w\\JudP-  burner)  said  he  was  of  opinion 

that  the  plaintiff  had  sued  the  right  party,  and  that  the 
sub-contractors  were  in  the  light  of  agents  to  the 
defendants.  He  should,  therefore,  rule  that  the  company 
was  liable  for  their  contractors,  and  give  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  for  16s.,  with  costs. 


It  was  moved  by  Earl  Fortescue,  and  seconded 
by  Sir  H.  Cole,  and  unanimously  resolved,  “ That 
there  are  few  social  reforms  of  greater  import- 
ance to  this  country  than  the  substitution  of 
clubs  and  institutes  for  public-houses  as  places 
of  resort  for  the  recreation  and  business  of  the 
working  classes.”  It  was  also  resolved  “ That 
workmen’s  clubs  and  institutes  are  calculated  not 
only  to  diminish  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  but  also  to  promote  self-culture  and  the 
growth  of  a healthy  public  spirit  among  the  mass 
of  the  people.” 

STONEHENGE. 

Sir, — The  paragraph  entitled  “Stonehenge,”  in 
your  issue  on  the  17th  inBt.,  refers  to  my  operations 
there  as  having  occurred  “last  week,”  that  is 
between  the  4th  and  10th  July.  Permit  me  to 
make  a correction,  which,  apparently  trivial,  is 
really  of  essential  consequence.  My  main 
purpose  was  to  test  the  astronomical  theories 
which  have  been  propounded  to  explain  the 
structure,  by  making  complete  observations  of 
its  relation  to  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice, 
21st  and  22nd  June.  That  was,  therefore,  the 
time  chosen  for  the  survey. 

The  work  is  so  detailed  that  eome  time  is 
necessary  for  its  reduction.  But  already  certain 
angular  values  are  apparent,  which  are  so  un- 
expected that  I am  disposed  to  postpone  the 
publication  of  results  until  after  a further  series 
of  observations  and  verifications  at  the  winter 
solstice,  or  perhaps  I may  publish  the  drawings 
in  the  meantime  for  the  assistance  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  question,  and  reserve  the 
descriptive  and  exegetic  text  for  a later  volume. 

W.  J.  Cockburn-Muir. 


A SURVEYOR  FINED  FOR  UNLAWFUL 
ENTRANCE. 


WORKING  MEN’S  CLUB  AND  INSTITUTE 
UNION. 

On  the  17th  instant,  the  thirteenth  general 
meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt,  vice-chairman  of  the 
executive  council,  read  an  abstract  of  last  year’s 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  fifty-five 
new  clubs  had  been  affiliated,  making  a total  of 
321  now  in  connexion  with  the  union.  The  total 
number  of  the  clubs  and  institutes  known  to 
the  society,  whether  in  union  or  not,  was  644, 
estimated  to  comprise  103,010  members.  The 
union  had  issued,  on  loan,  nearly  4,530  volumes 
during  the  year  to  clubs  having  24,000  members. 


Ox  the  15th  inst,,  before  the  Mayor  (Mr.  W.  B.  Maltby), 
and  Mr.  Jos.  Maltby,  Michael  Drury,  the  city  sur- 
veyor of  Lincoln,  was  summoned  by  the  police  for  having, 
on  the  13th  July,  while  a fete  was  going  on  in  the  Arbo- 
retum Grounds,  unlawfully  entered  the  Park,  other  than 
by  means  of  the  gates,  to  wit,  by  getting  over  the  fence  on 
the  north  side  of  the  park,  contrary  to  the  bye-laws  for 
the  management  of  the  grounds.  Police-constable 
Pritchett  proved  that  the  defendant  got  into  the  Arbore- 
tum Grounds  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  getting  over  the 
fence  on  the  north  side.  Pritchett  told  him  that  he  had 
instructions  from  the.'chief-constable  not  to  allow  any  one 
to  get  into  the  park  that  way,  but  defendant  got  over,  and 
said  it  would  be  all  right.  Mr.  Williams,  for  tho  defend- 
ant, said  Mr.  Drury  was  entering  the  Arboretum  in  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  a corporation  officer,  and  that  the 
bye-laws  did  not  apply  to  him  as  to  ordinary  persons. 
Mr.  Williams  also  showed  that  there  was  no  intent  to 
evade  payment  of  the  fee  for  entrance,  as  he  offered  to 
pay  tho  money  to  the  police-officer,  who  refused  to  take 
it.  The  magistrates,  after  retiring,  said  that  though  there 
was  no  imputation  of  any  wrong  motive,  thore  had  clearly 
been  an  infraction  of  the  bye-laws,  and  he  must  pay  a 
fane  and  costs  amounting  to  10s. 

The  surveyor  expresses  his  indignation  as  follows  : — 
dir,— I wish  to  express  some  of  the  intense  indignation 
and  disgust  I feel  at  the  whole  course  of  proceedings  in 
which  I was  concerned  at  the  magistrates’  meeting  this 
morning.  The  summons  I looked  upon  as  boing  merely  a 
mischievous  joke ; but  the  result  is,  I am  gravely  ra- 
iormed,  that  although  no  moral  blame  is  attributed  to 
me,  yet  I have  infringed  a bye-law,  and  must  pay  the 
penalty.  I am,  therefore,  actually  fined,  when,  iu  fact,  I 
consider  an  apology  was  fairly  and  properly  due  to  me 
lor  being  brought  to  such  a degrading  situation.  In  ray 
I ouice  of  corporation  surveyor  I report  upon  the  state  of 
the  buildings  and  premises  of  the  Arboretum,  superintend 
works,  and,  moreover,  am  hold  responsible  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  stand  at  the  fetes,  having  been  forcibly  in- 
structed by  Aid.  Brogden,  soon  after  tho  occurrence  of 
the  accident  at  the  racecourse ; and  I hold  that,  ns  a 
necessity  for  the  fulfilment  of  my  duties,  I ought  to  have 
!rC6 n u uurestricted  access  to  the  Arboretum,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  corporation  property.  In  all  inno- 
cence I infringed  the  mere  letter  of  the  bye-law,  which  I 
leit  was  not  obligatory  upon  mo  by  virtue  of  my  office.  I 
was  perfectly  open  in  my  proceedings  ; there  wa9  nothing 
crafty,  underhand,  or  to  be  hidden.  I did  not  stay  in  the 
grounds,  but  went  steadily  upon  my  business,  with  tho 
astounding  result  that  I am  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates. Michael  Dbuby,  Corporation  Surveyor. 

Lincoln. 

BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

FOX  V.  'WINTER. 

This  was  an  action  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract, 
at  Derby  Assizes,  before  Mr.  Justice  Field.  The  plaintiff, 
who  is  a builder  residing  at  Stretton-on-Foss,  in  Leices- 
tershire tenderedfor  the  erection  ofa  slaughterhouse,  &c„ 
fo.r™  defendant,  who  is  a butcher  at  Derby,  for  the  sum 
01  f a r j se®ms>  several  interviews  between  the  plaintiff 
ana  defendant  had  taken  place,  at  various  times  on  the 
subject  of  the  contract,  and  on  the  7th  day  of  August, 
18/-1,  plaintiff  called  upon  the  defendant  at  Derbf,  by 
appointment,  when  it  was  arranged  that  plaintiff  should 
have  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  wa3  to  be  com- 
menced on  the  Monday  following.  The  plans  and  specifi- 
cations were  delivered  to  the  plaintiff, who,  on  the  following 
Monday,  the  14th  of  August,  accompanied  by  his  foreman, 
went  to  Derby,  and  commenced  the  work.  Lime,  timber, 
and  bricks  were  ordered  by  the  plaint  ff,  who  left  his  f >re- 
man  on  the  ground,  to  proceed  with  the  work.  Plaintiff's 
foreman  then  began  to  arrange  for  the  delivery  of  the 
materials,  set  a labourer  to  work,  and  was  doing  every- 
thing necessary  for  executing  the  contract  in  accordance 
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■with  the  plana  and  specifications.  On  Wednesday,  the 
16th  of  August,  defendant  asked  the  plaintiff  s foreman 
for  the  plans  and  specifications,  which  were  given  up  to 
him,  on  receipt  of  which  he  said,  “I  discharge  you  lrom 
proceeding  with  the  work,  as  I intend  to  do  it  myself. 
The  work  was  afterwards  let  to  another  person  of  the  name 
of  Bingham,  a builder,  of  Derby,  who  executed  the  work. 
Plaintiff  and  his  foreman  swore  to  the  above  facts. 
Defendant,  in  his  evidence,  alleged  as  a reason  for  what 
he  had  done,  that  the  plaintiff  had  signed  no  written 
agreement,  consequently  there  wns  no  contract  between 
them.  He  swore  that  the  plaintiff  had  promised  to  bring 
a written  agreement  with  him,  and  that  it  was  to  be  signed 
before  the  work  was  proceeded  with.  The  plaintiff 
claimed  for  journeys  for  himself  and  foreman  on  several 
occasions,  loss  on  lime  and  timber,  and  10  per  cent,  profit 
■ on  the  amount  of  his  contract.  Verdict  for  the  plamtill 
for  the  full  amount  claimed. 


CHEAP  INSPECTION. 

gIE Inclosed  I send  an  advertisement,  taken  from  the 

Tork  ’{Jerald,  for  an  inspector  of  nuisances,  at  a salary  of 
80 1.  per  annum,  to  include  travelling  expenses,  likewiae  to 
have  a knowledge  of  surveying  and  of  taking  levels,  and 
to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  performance  of 
such  duties.  Can  you  inform  me  what  kind  of  testimo- 
nials the  Authority  will  require,  as  I think,  if  such-like 
salaries  are  given  to  inspectors,  there  is  no  wonder  that 
work  is  done  in  a careless  manner  and  slipped  over  (see, 
for  instanco,  the  case  alleged  against  a sewer  contractor 
mentioned  lately  in  the  Builder),  for  really  men  will  no 
look  after  work  as  they  ought  to  do  in  a position  of 
spector  of  nuisances,  and  to  pay  all  their  own  expenses,  for, 
I might  term,  a mere  wage  of  a London  bricklayer  - 
labourer.  . Sun. 

("The  district  comprises  twenty-seven  parishes.— Ed.J 


VARIORUM. 


The  Technical  Educator  for  July  (a  valuable 
work),  speaking  of  Curves,”  says  : — “ Curves 
will  be  found  to  be  beautiful  just  as  they  are 
eubtle  in  character ; those  which  are  most  subtle 
in  character  being  most  beautiful.  The  arc  is 
the  least  beautiful  of  curves  (I  do  not  here  speak 
of  a circle,  but  of  the  line,  as  a line,  which 
bounds  the  circle)  ; being  struck  from  one  centre, 
its  origin  is  instantly  detected  ; while  the  mind 
requires  that  a line,  the  contemplation  of  which 
Bhall  be  pleasurable,  must  be  in  advance  of  its 
knowledge,  and  call  into  activity  its  powers  of 
inquiry.  The  elliptic  curve,  or  curve  bounding 
the  ellipse,  is  more  beautiful  than  the  arc,  for  its 
origin  is  not  so  strikingly  apparent,  being  formed 
around  two  centres.  The  curve  of  the  egg  is 
more  beautiful  still,  being  formed  round  three 
centres.  As  the  number  of  centres  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  a curve  increases,  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  its  origin  also  increases,  and  the 
variety  which  the  curve  presents  is  also  propor- 
tionally great;  the  variety  being  obviously 
greater  as  the  number  of  the  centres  from  which 

it  is  struck  is  increased.” Prom  the  new  part 

of  Cassell’s  <f  Old  and  New  London,”  we  take 
a paragraph  about  “Whitehall  Gardens”: — 
“Down  to  a comparatively  recent  date,  these 
gardens  were  called  by  the  old  name  of  the  ‘ Privy 
Gardens,’  but  this  has  now  become  changed  to 
‘ Whitehall  Gardens,’ — a name  given  to  a row  of 
bouses  in  the  rear  of  the  Banqueting  House, 
which,  until  the  formation  of  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment, had  its  gardens  and  lawns  sloping  to 
the  Thames.  Whitehall  Gardens  were  very 
fashionable  residences  in  the  reign  of  William  IV. 

In  1835,  No.  1,  the  present  home  of  the  National 
Club,  was  the  Town  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ailaa,  and  afterwards  of  the  Dowager 
Marohioness  of  Exeter ; and  further  on  were 
the  houses  of  Lord  Farnborough  (better  known 
as  Sir  Charles  Long)  and  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury. Here,  too,  lived,  in  the  time  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  old  Lady  Townshend,  who  in  her  early  days 
had  been  one  of  the  ‘ queens  of  society  ’ in  the 
court  of  George  II.  Here  used  to  drop  in  of  an 
evening  George  Selwyn  and  the  other  wits  of 
the  age;  and  it  was  said  of  her  by  Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall  that,  ‘ in  the  empire  of  mind,  she  had 
succeeded  to  the  place  left  vacant  by  Mrs.  Hervey 
and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  the  pre- 
vious  generation.’  The  Right  Hon.  Benjamin 
Disraeli  took  the  house,  No.  2,  in  1873,  after  the 

death  of  his  wife,  Lady  Beaconsfield.” The 

Pictorial  World  says, — “The  young  ladies  of 
Warsaw,  Kentucky,  have  set  a good  example. 
English  Benedicts  would,  we  are  sure,  rejoice  if 
the  fair  sex  of  our  own  ‘ tight  little  island  ’ would 
only  follow  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  are 
not  likely  to.  They  love  finery  too  much ; just 
as  a certain  famous  statesman’s  motto  was 
‘ Register,  register,  register  ! ’ so  is  their  motto 
‘Dress,  dress,  dress!’  But  we  have  not  yet 
explained  what  the  example  in  question  is.  Let 
our  lady  readers  listen.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
far-away  district  named  have  signed  what  is 
called,  and  rightly  too,  ‘a  pledge  of  economy.’ 
The  substance  of  this  pledge  is,  that  during 


twelve  months, — from  May  1st,  1875,  they  will 
not  purchase  any  dress  material  costing  over 
twenty-Gve  cents  a yard,  that  they  will  observe 
strict  economy  in  the  household,  and  use  all 
means  in  their  power  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
husbands  and  fathers.  Certainly,  seeing  that 
Warsaw  is  by  no  means  financially  prosperous 
just  now,  there  was  especial  necessity  for  these 
considerate  Kentucky  maidens  coming  to  the 
determination  they  have.  Still,  the  fact  remains 
that  they  have  set  English  women  an  excellent 
example.  ’Twere  well  if  the  wives  of  our  strug- 
gling clerks  and  artisanB  would  take  it  to 
heart ; an  they  did,  happiness  would  be  brought 
to  many  a humble  English  home.”  A 
writer  from  Rome,  in  the  European  Review, 
Bayg  ; — “ The  salvation  of  Rome  from  inunda- 
tion forms  but  a small  portion  of  General 
Garibaldi’s  whole  scheme,  which  embraces 
nothing  less  than  the  redemption  of  the  entire 
Roman  Campagna,  the  reclaiming  of  the  waste 
lands  of  the  Agro  Romano,  the  amelioration  ol 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Rome  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. This  theme  is  too  vast  to  be  even 
touched  upon  in  the  present  article,  but  it  is 
even  more  important  than  the  one  of  which  we 
have  treated ; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  when  Rome  shall  be  preserved  from  mun- 
dation,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  it 
will  be  preserved  from  malaria,  which  malaria  is 
derived,  not  from  exhalations  of  the  Tiber,  as 
some  have  erroneously  supposed,  but  from  the 
inert  soil  and  the  noxious  vapours  and  gases 
that  arise  from  the  innumerable  Bwamps,  bogs, 
fens,  and  marshes  in  which  the  Campagna 
abounds.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  undertakings  of  his  life,  Garibaldi, 
having  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  will  not 
turn  back  till  his  work  is  done.  We  have  been 
with  him  in  many  phases  of  his  eventful  life  : 
wandered  with  him  along  the  olive-clad  moun- 
tains of  his  native  Nice,  listening  to  his  narra- 
tions of  past  battles  fought  for  his  country  ; to 
his  aspirations  for  the  future ; we  have  Btood  by 
him  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  when  from  the 
Volturno  he  telegraphed  to  Europe  ‘Victory  a‘_on8 
all  the  line  ’ ; we  have  watched  by  his  bed  of 
pain,  upon  which  the  royal  bullet,  winged  from 
the  ‘ Bitter  Mount,’  had  laid  him  ; we  have  gone 
through  the  French  campaign  with  him,  so 
fraught  with  difficulties  and  dangers  that  were 
not  merely  military  ; and  now  our  last  memory 
of  him  is  as  we  left  him  yesterday  in  his  wooded 
seclusion  of  Frascati,  studying,  in  utter  solitude, 
maps  and  charts  of  the  Roman  Campagna, 
absorbed  entirely  in  studies  for  the  achievement 
of  the  material  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  to  whose  moral  development  his  whole 
life  has  been  devoted.” 


pstcllama. 


Average  of  Life.— A return  made  by  the 
Registrar-General,  in  compliance  with  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  shows  the  average  age 
at  death  among  different  classes  in  the  healthy 
county  of  Rutland  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  the  Superintendent- Registrar  s 
district  of  Liverpool,  of  Manchester,  and  of 
Salford,  all  of  which  three  have  a high  death- 
rate.  The  classes  distinguished  in  the  return  are 
(1)  the  gentry  and  professional  persons  and  their 
families ; (2)  tradesmen,  &c.,  and  their  families ; 
and  (3)  labourers,  mechanics,  and  servants,  and 
their  families.  The  return  extends  over  the 
thirteen  years  1861-73.  It  appears,  then,  that 
in  the  county  of  Rutland  the  tradesmen  class 
average  at  death  an  age  not  greatly  below  that 
of  the  gentry,  but  the  labouring  class  only  three- 
fourths  of  that  age  ; but  in  the  three  towns  the 
tradesmen  class  average  only  about  two-thirds, 
and  the  labouring  class  not  much  more  than 
half  the  age  of  the  gentry.  In  the  towns  the 
average  age  of  the  labouring  class  at  death,  and 
also  of  the  tradespeople  class,  is  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  same  class  in  the  county  of  Rut- 
land. Taking  1873,  the  last  year  in  the  series, 
we  find  that  in  the  towns  no  less  than  8,394  of 
the  19,117  deaths, — that  is,  nearly  44  per  cent.,— 
were  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  ; but  in 
the  county  of  Rutland  only  129  of  the  417  deaths 
or  less  than  31  per  cent 


The  Endowment  of  an  Almshouse  at 
Bristol.— The  property  left  by  Lady  HaborGekl 
for  the  endowment  of  an  almshouse  in  Bristol, 
has  sold  so  well  that  it  produced  50,0001.  or 
nearly  10.000Z.  more  than  the  will  was  originally 
proved  for. 


Baptist  Chapel  and  Schools,  Brearley.— 

These  new  buildings  occupy  a commanding 
position  on  the  incline  of  the  picturesque  hill- 
side to  the  south  of  the  district  of  Brearley.  The 
site  has  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Hodgson,  of 
Sunderland  House.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the 
chapel,  approached  by  an  easy  flight  of  steps  and 
inclined  walk  leading  into  a capacious  vestibule. 

The  organ  recess  is  raised  above  the  general 
body  of  the  chapel,  under  a moulded  arohway 
resting  on  columns  and  corbels,  and  immediately 
in  f rontis  the  minister’s  platform.  The  baptistery 
is  placed  under  the  communion,  and  is  approached 
by  stone  steps  to  the  ends ; the  sides  and  bottom 
lined  with  white  tiling,  the  sides  being  glazed. 

The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  on  the  same  level 
as  the  chapel,  and  havo  direct  communication 
therewith.  Internally,  the  roof  timbers  (which 
rest  upon  fluted  and  moulded  stone  corbels)  and 
joiners’  work  generally  are  intended  to  be  Btained 
and  varnished.  The  buildings  are  Btone-built, 
and  the  walls  to  the  west  and  in  contact  with  the 
hill-side  are  built  hollow  to  prevent  damp.  The 
style  is  Romanesqne  in  treatment.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  in  the  chapel  and  school  for  6o0. 
The  buildings  are  fitted  up  with  gas  and  water. 
Ample  ventilation  is  provided,  and  the  chapel 
and  school-rooms  are  warmed  by  hot  water 
apparatus,  provided  by  Thornton,  of  Hudders- 
field. The  total  cost  of  works,  including  boundary 
walls  and  appurtenances,  will  be  3,0001.,  and  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  principally  by  local 
contractors.  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  & Patchett, 
architects,  of  Halifax,  have  designed  and  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  building. 

Tlie  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  War 
Office.— In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  in  reply  to  Colonel  Gilpin,  Mr.  Hardy  said 
it  was  no  doubt  true  that  there  had  been  many 
complaints  with  respect  to  the  arrangements  at 
the  War  Office,  and  especially  that  part  which 
was  called  Buckingham  House.  The  Board  of 
Works  had  inspected  the  drainage,  and  they 
stated  that  the  building  was  drained  by  earthen- 
ware pipes  of  a modern  construction ; that  the 
drains  were  flushed  every  week  by  mams  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose ; and  that  they  were  at  all 
times  kept  in  good  order.  The  ventilation  of  the 
closets  throughout  the  building  had,  no  doubt, 
been  very  bad,  and  after  careful  investigation  it 
had  been  determined  to  remove  them  outBide  the 
building,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  the 
evil  complained  of  would  to  a great  extent  be 
remedied.  That  was  what  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission. 
With  regard  to  the  deaths,  he  believed  it  was 
true  that  four  officers  had  died  since  1871,  but  he 
was  unable  to  say  that  it  was  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  ventilation. 

Compensation  for  Forced  Sale.— At  the 

Sheriffs’  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  on  Monday,  the 
case  of  “ Tildesley  and  Another  v.  The  Great 
Western  Railway  Company,”  was  tried  before 
Mr.  Under- Sheriff  Burchell  and  a special  jury: 
This  was  a compensation  claim  of  about  3,4001.1 
for  some  land  at  Hayes,  required  by  the  com-: 
pany  to  widen  the  line,  and  now  used  by  Messrs 
Tildesley  & Mintee,  of  Irongate-wharf,  Padding 
ton,  contractors,  for  making  large  numbers  o| 
bricks.  A novel  question  as  to  the  usual  allow* 
ance  of  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale  wa, 
raised.  Mr.  Baylis,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Howard  Payn< 
were  for  the  claimants ; Mr.  R.  C.  Webster  fo 
the  company.  The  case  lasted  two  days  an. 
the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  ol  thi 
property  was  remarkable.  On  one  side  the  claic 
was  about  3,4001.,  and  on  the  other  the  estimat 
was  4381.,  and  the  10  per  cent.,  as  the  full  valu 
of  trade  profits,  was  the  only  question  before  tbi 
jury  Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Burchell  thought  it  wa 
not  a case  for  the  usual  10  per  cent,  for  a force 
sale,  as  it  was  for  trade  profits  only.  The  jup 
assessed  the  compensation  at  800Z. 

Submarine  Cables.— Mr.  John  Pender,  M.P 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Cob! 
pany,  stated  that  the  various  seotions  ol  tl 
Eastern  system,  with  the  exception  of  a sbol 
end  of  a short  line  at  Lisbon  which  was  unde 
going  repair,  were  in  perfect  working  ordej 
But  of  far  greater  importance,  as  affecting  t: 
future  of  submarine  cable  enterprise,  was  la 
announcement  that  the  Suez  and  Aden  seotic 
which  was  laid  in  comparatively  warm  wirt. 
had  improved  in  insulation  by  no  less  tbr 
38  per  cent.,  and  the  other  cables  of  the  Eastei 
Company  from  45  to  77  per  cent,  in  insulati: 
power,  which  is,  of  course,  the  chief  element  i 
estimating  their  capacity  for  the  transmissv 
of  messages.  Mr.  Pender  further  stated  tt 
the  cables  longest  laid  have  improved  themos 
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Excavations  in  Brittany. — An  account 
has  been  published  in  a paper  of  L’Orient  of 
researches  which  have  been  undertaken  at 
Carnac,  in  Brittany,  by  Mr.  James  Miln,  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  Arch  ecological  Society. 
He  has  been  at  Carnac  for  about  a year,  em- 
ploying twelve  men  daily  in  excavating  under 
his  own  eyes,  and  has  discovered  a great  number 
of  specimens  of  pottery,  for  the  most  part 
Roman,  with  fine  free-hand  ornamentation.  The 
lower  portions  of  the  walls  of  a building  have 
been  unearthed,  and  they  seem  to  be  the  remains  of 
a Roman  bath,  there  being  an  oblong  piscina,  and 
the  leaden  pipes  for  the  water  being  in  excellent 
preservation.  Brick  furnaces  have  been  found 
at  one  extremity  of  the  large  chamber.  The 
lower  courses  of  the  building  on  the  outside  are 
ornamented  with  a symmetrical  arrangement  of 
little  shells,  and  a square  asphalted  surface  near 
what  seems  to  be  a well  appears  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  platform  for  the  bath.  Mr.  Miln  thinks 
that  the  remains  of  this  building  indicate  the 
existence  during  the  period  of  Roman  rule  of  a 
considerable  town  at  this  spot. 

The  New  Hospital  at  Warrington  for 
Infectious  Diseases. — Mr.  Vawser’s  plans  for 
this  new  hospital  are  now  completed.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  one  for  utility  merely,  comprehending 
everything  that  will  favour  the  cure  of  infectious 
diseases,  without  a penny  spent  on  ornamenta- 
tion, or  on  matters  of  taste.  In  principle  the 
plan  of  the  proposed  hospital  is  that  of  the  new 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  recently  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  opposite  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  accommodation  consists  of  a 
series  of  detached  one-story  buildings,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  a central  covered  way,  so  that 
each  building  is  perfectly  isolated,  and  yet  to  be 
reached  by  the  attendants  tmd  medical  men  con- 
veniently and  without  exposure.  These  separate 
detached  wards,  with  porters’  and  nurses’  apart- 
ments, and  ample  administrative  accommodation, 
seem  to  us  to  comprehend  all  that  the  necessities 
3f  the  case  require,  and  to  give  opportunity  for 
a piecemeal  erection,  if  that  should  be  thought 
She  best.  ° 

The  Owner  of  a Grand  Stand  sent  to 

Prison.  At  the  Glasgow  Sheriff  Criminal 
^ourt,  before  Sheriff  Clark,  Duncan  Brown,  of 
MArket-street,  Bridgegate,  was  sentenced  to 
our  calendar  months’  imprisonment,  without 
;he  option  of  a fine,  for  culpable  and  reckless 
dotation  or  neglect  of  duty,  arising  out  of  the 
iccident  which  ocourred  at  Shawfield  Recrea- 
aon  Grounds,  Rutherglen,  on  the  17th  of  April, 
vhen  a wooden  stand,  composed,  as  alleged,  of 
>ld  rotten  decayed  wood,  fell  and  injured  a 
lumber  of  persons  who  were  witnessing  some 
iports.  The  details  in  connexion  with  the  fall 
>f  the  stand  were  published  in  the  Builder  at 
he  time  of  the  occurrence.  The  defendant  was 
he  proprietor  of  the  structure,  and  the  evidence 
'f  practical  witnesses  went  to  show  that  there 
ras  a total  want  of  all  the  appliances  for  distri- 
mting  the  strain  and  proportioning  the  load, 
nd  that  there  was  not  a bolt  in  the  whole 
tructure. 


The  Rainfall. — The  weekly  return  of  the 
Registrar- General  states  that  at  the  Royal 
•bservatory,  Greenwich,  no  less  that  3'27  in.  of 
iin  were  measured  last  week,  of  whioh  2 39  in. 
ill  during  the  forty-four  hours  ending  at  7 a.m.’ 
o i Friday ; so  large  an  amount  of  rain  has  not 
illen  in  London  during  any  week  since  the  last 
i September,  1871,  when  3 3 1 in.  were  measured. 
i the  other  large  English  towns  furnishing 
eekly  returns,  the  rain  measured  last  week 
mged  from  0 32  and  0 56  of  an  inoh  in  Brad- 
u-d  and  Leeds,  to  3 01  in.  in  Bristol,  which  was 
ie  nearest  approach  to  the  rainfall  in  London, 
id  the  result  has  been  considerable  destruction 
property.  . In  two  low-lying  districts  of 
ristol,  Baptist  Mills  and  Bedminster, — the 
iter  rose  3 ft.  into  the  houses,  and  the  strange 
lenomeuon  was  seen  of  men  swimming  in  the 
reets. 

Attempted  Suicide  by  an  Architect.— 
.the  Manchester  City  Police-court,  last  week, 
hn  Spencer  ltaby,  architect  and  surveyor,  of 
'ttenham  - street,  Chorlton  - on  - Medlock,  was 
arged  on  remand  with  attempting  to  commit 
loide  in  the  Rusholme-road  Cemetery,  on  the 
th  of  June.  On  the  day  named  the  prisoner 
•a  found  by  Police-constable  Oxley  (C  division) 
Rusholme-road  Cemetery,  suffering  from  the 
acts  of  having  taken  a quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
e prisoner  was  now  out  of  immediate  danger, 
e accused,  who  Baid  he  knew  nothing  about 
> _ matter,  was  committed  for  trial  at  the 
sions. 


Ladybauk  School  Board.  — This  Board 
have  agreed  to  expend  between  300Z.  and  400Z. 
on  the  accommodation  and  improvements  con- 
nected with  the  Madras  School  here.  They 
propose  to  erect  a new  class-room,  — remove  the 
old  one  and  erect  new  offices, — and  also  to  build 
a west  boundary-wall  of  substantial  mason 
work,  with  iron  gates  as  a main  entrance.  The 
expenses  connected  with  the  class-room  and 
offices  will  require  to  be  fully  rated  for,  as  the 
time  had  expired  for  lodging  claims  for 
additional  accommodation  before  the  Board  took 
action  in  the  contemplated  improvements.  The 
following  tradesmen  have  been  the  successful 
contractors : — Mason  work,  Messrs.  Morris  & 
Williamson,  Ladybauk  ; joiner  work,  A.  Aitken, 
Freuchie ; slater  and  plaster  work,  Dick  & Low, 
Ladybank;  plumber  work,  W.  Brownlee,  Kings- 
kettle. 

Gift  of  the  Site  for  a New  Chapel  at 
Chester  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. — 

The  Baptist  denomination,  who  have  a small 
chapel  in  Pepper-street,  wished  to  build  a new 
one  on  a somewhat  larger  site  ; and  a requisition 
signed  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion  was  sent  to  the  Duke,  respectfully  asking 
that  two  cottages  might  be  sold  to  them  at  a fair 
valuation.  The  Duke,  naturally  enough,  inquired 
about  the  building  which  it  was  proposed  to 
erect,  and  plans  were  submitted;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  if  there  was  to  be  a chapel 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  a rapidly-increasing 
congregation,  and  also  school  accommodation,  of 
which  the  present  dilapidated  building  is  entirely 
destitute,  the  site  must  be  enlarged.  Accordingly, 
bis  grace  has  given  the  four  cottages,  and  in  all 
probability  he  will  open  a bazaar  in  aid  of  the 
building  fund,  which  will  be  held  next  month. 
The  chapel  is  to  cost  about  2.000Z. 

Bursting  of  a Reservoir.— Thirteen  lives 
have  been  lost  through  the  bursting  of  a reser- 
voir supplying  the  Monmouthshire  canal.  The 
reservoir  is  situate  at  Cwm  Carn,  about  ten  miles 
from  Newport,  on  the  Western  Valleys  line  of 
the  Monmouthshire  Railway.  In  consequence 
of  the  continuous  rains  of  the  past  few  days, 
the  embankment,  formed  of  sand  and  gravel, 
was  carried  away  by  the  swollen  waters,  about 
eleven  o’clock  on  Wednesday  night.  Sweeping 
down  a steep  valley,  the  mass  of  water  thus 
released  came  to  the  turnpike  road,  which  is 
carried  on  an  embankment  across  the  Dingle, 
and  made  a clear  breach  of  forty  yards  through 
it.  Thence  the  flood  extended  to  the  canal 
embankment,  a quarter  of  a mile  further  on,  and 
forced  a gap  in  the  masonry  and  earth  banks, 
thus  augmenting  the  force  and  volume  of  the 
torrent. 

As  to  the  Adulteration  Act. — The  food 
analyists  appointed  to  ferret  out  the  villainous 
dispensers  of  adulterated  food  and  drink,  and  at 
some  expense  to  the  London  ratepayers,  have, 
up  to  the  present  time,  produced  but  short  re- 
turns  to  the  expectations  of  the  ill-used  con- 
sumer. St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  is  a rich 
parish,  and  when  the  authorities  have  moved 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  adulterers,  by  some 
means  the  wrong  parties  have  been  sued ; and 
the  vestry  have  had  to  pay  costs— an  issue  that 
appears  to  have  scared  the  inspectors,  for  the 
“Act”  is  now  a dead  letter  in  Belgravia,  Gros- 
vernia,  and  Pimlioolia,  and  the  other  metropo- 
litan parishes  do  not  appear  to  be  more  alive  to 
the  interests  of  their  poor  parishioners. 

Constantinople.  — It  is  stated  (says  the 
Levant  Herald)  that  the  Sultan  has  abandoned 
the  idea  of  erecting  the  new  mosque  on  the 
heights  of  Beshiktash.  His  Majesty  is  under- 
stood to  have  decided  upon  bestowing  on  his 
eldest  son,  Prince  Yussuf-Izzedin,  the  block  of 
houses  which  he  originally  intended  should  form 
an  endowment  for  the  projected  fane.  As 
regards  the  unoccupied  land  which  was  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  mosque,  &c.,  the  Sultan  has, 
it  is  said,  made  a present  of  it  to  his  mother, 
the  Valide-Sultana.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  new  mosque,  which  was  to  have  borne  the 
name  of  its  founder,  was  to  have  cost  some 
T.80O,O0OZ. 

Proposed  New  Public  Park  at  Hamp- 
stead.— A proposal  has  been  made  and  taken 
up  in  an  influential  circle  at  Hampstead  to  pur- 
chase forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  acres  of  the  Conduit- 
fields,  lying  between  Hampstead  and  St.  John’s 
Wood,  for  the  purposes  of  a public  park,  and  to 
preserve  the  land  as  an  open  space.  The  owners 
of  the  land,  which  it  was  intended  to  build  upon, 
have  expressed  themselves  ready  to  sell  the 
quantity  mentioned  at  1,000Z.  an  acre,  on  condi-  j 
tion  that  it  shall  be  kept  open  for  ever.  J 


Church  Restoration  in  Warwickshire,— 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  opened  the  new’ly. 
restored  church  of  Farnborough,  near  Learning- 
ton,  last  week,  and  there  was  a large  attendance 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  county.  The 
church,  which  is  of  Norman  architecture,  has 
been  restored  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  restoration  included  the  removal  of 
the  transept  and  the  gallery,  the  building  of  a 
new  aisle,  raising  the  nave  roof,  raising  the 
tower,  and  the  erection  of  a spire.  The  bells 
have  also  been  repaired,  two  new  ones  added ; 
and  a new  organ  will  also  be  placed  in  the 
church.  The  entire  oost  of  the  alterations  will 
be  about  4,OOOZ. 

The  late  T.  L.  Rowbotham. — Mr.  T.  L. 

Rowbotham,  member  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water-colours,  an  artist  whose  works  are  well 
known,  and  who  died  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  fifty-two,  has  left  a widow  and  eight 
children  almost  entirely  unprovided  for.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  a sum  of  money  for  invest- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  family ; the  widow 
to  have  the  interest  during  her  lifetime,  and  the 
principal  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  chil- 
dren after  her  death.  Mr.  W.  H.  Benyon-Winsor 
(Winsor  & Newton),  Rathbone-place,  is  acting  as 
hon.  secretary. 

The  late  Mr.  Baylis.  — We  hear  with  regret  of 
the  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baylis,  of  Thames  Bank,  Fulham,  whose  name  was 
well  known  a few  years  ago  as  owner  of  the 
adjacent  Prior’s  Bank,  to  which  residence,  it  may 
be  remembered,  a chapter  of  Mr.  Dillon  Croker’s 
interesting  “ South-Western  Sketches,”  quoted 
in  our  columns  some  two  years  since,  was 
devoted.  Mr.  Baylis  was  a keen  antiquary,  and 
was  in  familiar  intercourse  with  many  of  the 
celebrities  of  his  day,  including  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  who  was  much  attached  to  him. 

Arsenic  in  Blue  Wall-papers.  — Mr. 

Leonard  W.  Sedgwick,  M.D.,  of  Gloucester- 
terrace,  Hyde  Park,  writes  to  the  Times : — 
“Every  one  knows  that  very  many  green  wall- 
papers contain  arsenic  and  are  poisonous.  Not 
every  one  knows  that  there  are  pale-blue  papers 
equally  deleterious.  Latterly  my  wife  and  I 
have  suffered  much  in  the  manner  that  people 
do  when  poisoned  by  arsenical  vapours.  As  a 
matter  of  ouriosity,  I analysed  my  bedroom 
paper,  which  is  a pale  blue.  It  contains  a largo 
quantity  of  arsenic.” 

Proposed  Market  Hall  at  Goole.— It  is 

proposed  to  erect  a market-hall  in  Goole,  at  the 
corner  of  Booth  Ferry-road  and  Estcourt-terrace. 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Grove  House,  purchased  at  Don- 
caster the  market  which  has  been  in  use  for  soma 
time,  and  this  will  be  erected  ; while  a build- 
ing  will  also  be  put  up  in  connexion  with  it, 
which  will  provide  a number  of  shops  in  the 
front,  shambles,  and  also  public  offices,  with  a 
tower  rising  to  a considerable  height.  A com- 
pany is  in  course  of  formation,  so  that  the 
necessary  capital  may  be  raised. 

Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute.— The 

usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held 
at  the  Institute’s  house,  10,  Adelphi-terrace,  on 
Monday.  Twenty-four  new  members  were 
elected,  among  whom  were,— The  Lord  O’Neill, 
the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  Bishop  of  Melbourne, 
General  Taylor,  the  President  of  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  Professor  Appelbe,  Principals  Ralph, 
Gotch,  Edwards,  Canon  Walsham  How,  and 
others.  The  total  number  of  members  was  re- 
ported to  be  637. 

Sale  of  Manley  Hall.— Mr.  Ellis  Lever,  who 
recently  purchased  Manley  Hall  and  grounds, 
the  late  residence  of  Mr.  Sam  Mendel,  in  Man- 
chester, has  just  sold  the  whole  of  the  property 
to  a firm  of  capitalists,  who  purpose,  by  the  issue 
of  500,000  1Z.  shares,  to  convert  them  into  a 
fashionable  place  of  resort  for  summer  and  winter 
after  the  style  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  London’ 

Oxford.— Adjoining  the  Radley  Station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  a considerable  extent  of 
land  has  been  set  apart  for  building  purposes, 
and  twenty  acres  have  been  let  for  building,  on 
leases  of  999  years,  at  10Z.  per  acre.  The  ground 
has  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Galpin,  of  Oxford,  and 
Mr.  Badcock,  of  Abingdon.  The  buildings  will 
be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  crops  are  off  the 
land. 

Woolwich.  — The  foundation-stone  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels’  Church,  Woolwich,  was 
laid  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst.,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Mr.  J.  W.  Walter  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall  are  the 
builders. 
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Preserving  Wood. — M.  Lostal,  railway  con- 
tactor, of  Germany,  has  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Mineral  Industry,  at  St.  Etienne, 
France,  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the 
effects  of  lime  in  preserving  wood,  and  hi:- 
method  of  applying  it.  He  piles  the  p’anks  in 
a tank,  and  puts  over  all  a layer  of  quicklime, 
which  is  gradually  slaked  with  water.  The  wood 
is  said  to  acquire  remarkable  consistence  and 
hardness,  and  to  be  quite  safe  from  decay. 

Primitive  Methodist  Chapel,  Newbury. 
In  answer  to  an  advertisement  that  appeared  in 
the  Builder  a few  weeks  ago  (May  8th),  the 
trustees  received  twenty-one  sets  of  designs,  and 
have  decided  to  accept  (conditionally)  the  plans 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Curtis,  Wellington, 
square,  Ox'ord,  builder.  The  stipulated  cost  is 
2,0001.  The  design  is  described  by  its  author  as 
“ Gothic  upon  a Greek  cross.” 

A New  Police  Station  at  the  East  End.— 
A new  police  station  is  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Commercial-street,  near  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Station,  and  will  replace  that  now  in 
existence  in  Church-street.  The  new  building, 
which  is  progressing  rapidly,  stands  singularly 
enough  in  three  parishes,  namely,  Shoreditch, 
Norton  Fulgate,  and  Spitalfields. 


For  now  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.  Seymour-place, 
Marylebone-road.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouse,  architect 

Dover,  Son,  & Co 

Goold  & Brand 

Temple  k Forster..  


..£1,929 


Poti 


Wai 


1,730  0 0 


Crabb  

Beach,  Bros 

Colebrook  

I-Vse 

Steed,  Bros 

Turner  & Enderson.. 
Toogood  (too  late)  .. 
Brindle  


1,076  0 0 


1,675  0 
1,550  0 
1,549  0 


For  rebuilding  *«.  8 »t  1.  Lmd«i..lrert,  ftMi.* 
ton,  for  Messrs.  Flower  k Sons.  Messrs.  Lee,  Bros.,  * 

Pain,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : - 

'siu,,,son4  3u» «.1W  J « 


Roberts 


Patrick 
Pain .. 
Thompson  . 


3,912 

3,307 

3.623 


0 0 


0 0 


1,245  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Gun  Tavern,  Blackwall.  Quantities 
iot  supplied.  Mr.  F.  F.  Hols  worth,  architect 

Sheffield £}.4?7  ® ® 

Bancs  & Co - U3o2  0 0 

Earl  & Son L293 


Johnson  . 


1,147  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  house  and  premises, 
No.  9 Albert-terrace,  Koightsbridge,  for  Dr.  Cahill.  Mr. 

£1>030  0 „ 

Macintosh 


Ver 


Discovery  at  Pompeii.— The  Pungulo  of 
Naples  reports  an  interesting  discovery  at 
Pompeii,  consisting  of  a number  of  wooden 
tablets  with  writings.  They  were  found  care- 
fully arranged  in  an  ivory  box.  The  backs  of 
the  tablets  are  smooth  and  unwritten  upon,  and 
their  faces,  upon  which  the  writing  ia  found, 
are  surmounted  with  a kind  of  frame  or  border. 


htimpson  

Morrland  & Nil 
Mark  


956  0 0 
945  0 0 
865  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Old  King’s  Head,  No.  173,  Black- 
friars-roud,  for  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  E.  L.  Puraire,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Waghoro  :• 


Ward  

Chapman  

Stimpson  — 

Cunning  & Mullin  . 


,.£697  0 0 
,.  597  0 0 
..  480  0 O 

..  162  10  0 
..  457  0 0 


For  stables,  stores,  workshops,  shedding,  &o  . at  River- 
iide  Wharf,  near  Cremornc-gardens,  tor  the  Chelsea 
Vestry.  Mr.  G.  II.  Stayton,  C.E.,  architect 

Mills  

Neave  & Son  (accepted) 


..£835 


For  two  cottaees  nt  the  back  of  the  Coach  and  Horses, 
Mile-en "i-road,  for  Mr.  Garner.  Mr.  E.  Brown,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

Salt 

I.oaring  

Judd  & Hawkins 


..  £ 1 10  10 


Norris,  jun. 


377  0 0 


For  new  schools  and  residences,  at  Haverhill,  for  the 
District  of  Haverhill  School  Board  Mr.  J' r^cSis & 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  It.  L.  Curtis  * 
Son 

Tooley 

Bell  k Son ••••• 

Mason  & Son  (accepted) 


..  £6,422  0 0 
..  5.893  0 0 
..  5,313  11  0 


For  Sturmer  Schools 

Tooley 

Bell  4 Son 

Mason  & Son  

Gower  & Arber  (accepted)  . 
Garwood 


0 0 


870  0 0 
771  0 0 
7"6  10  0 


New  Fever  Hospital  for  Glasgow  Suburbs. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a combination  fever 
hospital  for  the  burghs  of  Partick,  Billhead,  and 
Marybill,  was  laid  recently.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  10,000’.,  which  will  be 
provided  by  the  three  burghs. 

Obelisk  at  Southsea.—  A stone  obelisk  has 
been  erected  by  Commodore  de  Horsey  on  the 
Clarence  Esplanade  at  Southsea  to  the  memory 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  died  during  the 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Burley  Wood,  near 
Newbury,  Berks,  for  Col.  Crichton-Stuart,  M.r.  Mr. 
Henry  J Gordon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : - 

'»•'  - 2 s 

I lttlo . 4,576  0 0 

Meaders  '..:..  4,499  0 0 


epidemic  of  yellow  fever  on  board  Her  Majesty’s 
ship  Aboukir  at  Jamaica  in  1873-4. 


For  bouse  and  shop  and  ten  cottages,  at  Bishopstoke, 
for  Mr.  Henry  Wheeler  (bricks,  lime,  und  sand  excepted). 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect:— 

Chapman  £1,669  0 


For  additions  to  the  Manor  Farm  House  at  Haverhill. 

Mr.  Frank  Whitmore,  architect:— 

Mason  & Son  (accepted)  iooo  u u 


i Bumpstead.  Mr.  Frank 


For  new  house  at  S.eeple 
Whitmore,  architect 

Choat  " 

Dix&  Humphrey tj9  9 

Mason  & 8on  (accepted)  lit  u 


lobs . . 


1,850  0 0 


Dye. 

Buuney  

Nichols  

I.angman  (too  late)... 
Rowland  (accepted).., 


740  0 0 
1,649  0 0 
1,584  0 0 
1,549  0 0 
1,450  0 0 


For  a residence  at  Haverhill.  Mr.  Frank  Whitmori 
architect: — n 

Mason  & Son «“  ° • 

Arber  & Son • ■ 483  18 

Masou  k Son  (accepted)  46a  0 0 


For  alditions  and  alterations  to  chapel,  East-hill, 
Wandsworth.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect.  Quantities 


Joiners’  Strike  at  Saltburn.— The  strike 
of  the  joiners  at  Saltburn  for  an  inrrease  of 
wages  to  the  extent  of  id.  per  hour,  which  has 
lasted  for  three  weeks,  has  been  brought  to  an 
end  by  some  of  the  men  agreeing  to  the  masters’ 
terms. 

Earls  Barton.— A new  floor  has  been  laid  in 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  composed^  of 
tiles,  the  pattern  being  designed  by  tbo  Yen. 
Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  There  are  twenty-six 
different  patterns.  The  floor  was  laid  by  the 
Minton  Tile  Company  (Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.). 


° j 

Sharpington  & Cole 3,597  0 0 

Hobicm  3,594  0 0 

Tunnell  3.6?3  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 3,579 


Taylor.. 


3,560  0 0 


.jun  k Mann 3,426 

Adamson 3,36/ 


0 0 


For  new  schools,  Rotbcrhitbe  New-road,  for  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barbe 


For  alterations  and 
Colchesier  .— 

Farran 

Scott  

Chaplin  

Everitt  & Son  

Gardner  k Son 

Dobson  (accepted) 


iprovements  to  Stockwell  Chapel, 
£635  0 0 


619  10  0 
617  0 0 
61 2 0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

— w.  J.  P - 


P.— R.  C.  P.- 


H II  — E.—  R.  S.— C.  C.— O. 

j jj  H _c  m.— O.  C.  C.— M.— C.  G.— H.  S.— E S.  D. — H.  G. 
N.,  ]ua.— G.  H.  S.— L.  L— 1 


Piitcbard  , 


Opening  of  Trinity  Wesleyan  Chapel 
at  Halton. — On  the  15th  inst.,  Trinity  Wes- 
leyan Chapel,  Halton,  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hazlehurst,  of  Beaconsfield  Villa, 
Higher  Runcorn,  was  opened  for  public  worship. 


The  Channel  Tunnel  Bill. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Monday,  the  standing  orders 
having  been  suspended,  the  Channel  Tunnel  Bill 
was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 


Cowland 

Jerrard  

Cooper 

Roberts  

Shephard  

Grover 

Nightingale  

Hill,  Higgs,  k Hill.. 

Hobson  

Kirk  & Randall 

Thompson  


..£7,239  0 0 
..  7,200  0 0 
..  7,193  0 0 
..  7,173  0 0 
..  7,125  0 0 
..  7,075  0 0 
..  7.027  0 0 
..  6,9a3  0 0 
..  0,983  0 0 
...  6,989  0 0 
...  6,957  0 0 
...  6,880  0 0 
...  6,625  0 0 


Open  Spaces. — In  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  14th  inst,,  Mr.  Whalley  brought  in  his 
Bill  to  preserve  the  opeu  spaces  in  the  metro- 
polis,  and  it  was  read  a first  time. 

The  new  Marylebone  Police-court,  situ- 
ated in  Seymonr-place,  Bryanston-square,  was 
opened  on  the  16th  inst,  fur  the  transaction  of 
public  business. 

A District  Survey  or  ship. — Mr.  David 
Roper,  District  Surveyor  of  St.  Saviour’s,  South- 
wark, has  resigned  his  appointment. 


..£1,072 
..  1,060 
..  1,052 

..  1,062 


— W.  D.  h Co. — Mesi 

— C K.  H.  (notice  of  Ur.  J.  has  alreru'y  been  giver 
in  the  Builder).  -W.‘  A.  W.  (who  requested  that  copy  should  b 
sent*)— J.  W.  (next  week).— C.  B.  (next  week).— J.  T.  (uext  week).- 
(uext  week).— J.  & W.  (next  week).— W.  C.  (next  week). 

, are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givin 

sddreas-s.  4 t , 

AH  statements  of  facta,  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  m 

by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  i 
publication. 

vote — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles 
public  meetings,  r *-  - 


, necessarily  f 
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CHARGES  FOR  . 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS 


For  alterations  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  nigh-street, 
Highgate,  for  Mr.  ThoJ.  Arno.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect . 

Sommerville  & Smith  

Priogle  

LoanDg  

Brown 

Stamp  & Bowtle  (accepted). *>«>'  « » 

For  the  erection  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  New  Chapel, 
Dorchester.  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  architect.  Quantities 
ippliedby  the  architect : — 

Guy  & Sou 

Bartlett 

Davis  k Son  (accepted) 


0s.  6d. 


TENDERS 

For  rebuilding  Apton  Hall,  Canewdon,  Essex,  exclusive 


of  basements,  for  Mr.  Henry  Mew. 
aichitcrt  — 

Thipthorp  

Hey  wood  

Saunders 

Bangs  

Scott (accepted) 


Mr.  John  W.  Morris, 


„ £650 


Situations  I Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant. 

Bix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2a-  «•[-  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  Os.  6d. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

••  THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  resides 
n any  part  uf  tne  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  i9s.  per  annul 
Payable  in  A dvance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under 
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The  Paris  Exhibition. 

OEMALLY 
opened  on  the 
10th  of  the 
month,  the  Ex- 
hibition  was  then 
in  so  skeleton  a 
state  that  no 
ceremony  was  attempted,  and 
no  attraction  created  for  the 
public.  It  appears  the  invari- 
able fate  of  all  such  displays 
that  they  shall  offer  to  the 
sight,  at  first,  little  else  than 
bare  walls  and  floors,  and, 
though  the  policy  may  be 
a good  one  of  adhering  to  the  date  originally 
fixed,  the  credit  of  an  Exhibition  is  seriously  hurt 
when  it  is  found  to  be,  comparatively,  a blank. 

This,  as  is  well  known,  was  designed  to  set  forth, 
in  systematic  order,  illustrations,  specimens,  or 
models  of  every  description  of  machinery,  appa- 
ratus, and  implements  employed  in  ships  or 
boats,  on  seas  or  rivers,  whether  for  commerce, 

fisheries,  pleasure,  or  the  saving  of  life  ; together  I rooms,  rafts  to  take  off  entire  crews  from 
with  all  varieties  of  provisions  for  the  health  and  wrecks,  safety-boats,  fishing-craft  with  wells  for 
comfort  of  the  mariner  class.  But  other  objects  j deep-sea  adventures,  and  especially  lifeboats,  the 
were  included  : a department  of  fine  arts,  I science  of  whose  construction  has  been  mar- 
embracing  painting,  sculpture,  drawing,  and  vellously  advanced  within  the  last  seven  years, 
photography  ; one  of  furniture,  carpets,  floor-  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  live  in  an  age,  not 
cloths,  felting,  Japanese  hangings,  metal-work,  merely  of  extraordinary  ocean  enterprise,  but  also 
earthenware,  and  glass,  with  other  miscellanieSj  ^ in  an  age  of  extraordinary  ocean  disaster,  and  that 
utterly  unmaritime  and  unfluvial.  To  render  j the  people  who  go  down  into  the  deep  represent 
the  collection  still  more  comprehensive,  it  was  another  and  far  larger  population  dependent  on 
arranged  to  ontain  plans  and  models  of  ports  of  them,  and  attached  to  them,  who  remain  at 
refuge,  basins,  moles,  jetties,  floating- docks,  and  home.  Hence  a common  sympathy,  quite  apart 
dams,  with  examples  of  bricks,  stone,  timber,  and  from  any  professional  instincts,  with  these 
cement  used  in  their  construction,  and  explana-  . ingenious  proposals  for  the  better  stepping 
tions  of  the  various  processes  used  in  their  and  steadying  of  masts,  the  superseding  of 
fabrication  by  different  countries.  Finally,  there  ' heavy  by  light  chain-cables  without  increase 
were  cabinets  of  aquatic  productions  in  all  their  of  danger,  the  taking  of  soundings  in  perilous 
endless  richness.  A visit  paid  at  the  close  of  seas,  the  regulations  for  entering  or  leaving 
last  week  to  the  familiar  building  known  as  the  J harbours ; and,  above  all,  perhaps,  the  raising 
Palace  of  Industry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  lowering  of  boats,  to  defects  in  which  so 
brought  to  view  a great  amount  of  progress,  and  j much  of  calamity  is  due.  It  would  carry  us 
made  the  whole  soheme  of  the  Exhibition  at  beyond  all  practicable  limit,  to  specify  the  many 
least  intelligible,  besides  which  a vast  number  of  ideas  of  this  kind  that  are  presented,  and  to 


or  even  purely  national.  It  represents  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  Northern 
kingdoms  and  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  France ; and  the  emulation  conoerns 
them  all,  if  not  equally.  Where  so  much  is  still 
in  a Btate  of  chaos,  and  where  the  indications  of 
a catalogue,  as  yet  necessarily  imperfect,  serve 
but  as  a broken  clue  through  an  elaborate  laby- 
rinth, it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
whole  as  it  will  be  when  panoramically  disposed  ; 
but  it  has  assumed  sufficient  form  by  this  time 
to  be  generally  understood.  Of  course,  among 
the  eight  gronps  and  forty-two  classes,  those 
dedicated  to  the  business  of  the  waters  of  the 
world,  salt  and  fresh,  are  the  most  conspicuous, 
occupy  the  largest  space,  and  set  forth  the  inten- 
tions of  the  projectors.  It  is  difficult,  perhaps, 
for  landsmen,  without  seeing  them,  to  imagine 
how  powerfully  interesting  these  everyday  affairs 
of  a sphere  so  foreign  to  his  life  can  be  made,  even 
to  h'm.  There  is  a real  fascination,  however,  in 
all  this  inventive  ingenuity,  and,  in  our  days  of 
Castalias  and  Bessemers, — in  those  suggestions  of 
hulls  in  new  forms,  curiously-contrived  decks, 
cabins  warranted  to  be  steady  as  civic  drawing- 


interesting  matters  have  already  been  brought 
together,  while  thousands  of  other  treasures  or 
trifles,  as  the  case  may  be,  are,  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night,  being  unpacked.  Some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  institute  a comparison  between 
the  wonderful  competition  at  Havre,  held  some 
years  ago,  and  this;  but  though  there  are 
many  points  of  resemblance,  the  conditions 
are  essentially  different.  That  took  place 
ln  the  seoond  maritime  city  of  France,  amid 
a population  of  traders  and  sailors  ; this  is 
in  a capital,  lying  far  inland,  on  the  shores 
of  a very  inferior  stream  : that  had  every 
requisite  near  at  hand  ; this  had  to  assort  them 
from  far  and  wide.  Yet  in  both  the  same  pur- 
pose  is  apparent,  and,  although  the  general  sub- 
ject may  nob  possess  so  much  importance  for 
France  as  for  England — for  a riverain  metropolis 
as  for  a seaport  town — it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Exhibition  is  International,  not  local, 


select  a few  might  be  unfair  ; besides  which,  at 
present,  only  a general  survey  of  the  Maritime 
and  Fluvial  Exhibition  at  Paris  is  contemplated. 
There  are,  as  would  he  expeoted,  numerous  dis- 
plays of  canvas  and  rigging,  of  anchors  and 
rudders,  of  grappling-irons  and  oars,  of  compasses, 
telescopes,  quadrants,  and  chronometers ; and 
an  irresistible  impression  is  produced  of  the 
infinite  necessities  to  be  considered  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a ship.  In  the  display 
of  wood,  a wide  choice  lies  open  between  the  British 
oak  and  the  northern  teak,  and  it  is  evident  that 
year  by  year  experiments  will  continue  to  be 
made  on  fresh  materials.  For  the  building  of 
light  river. craft,  and  the  lining,  so  to  term  it,  of 
luxurious  yachts,  the  riches  of  the  forest,  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  have  been  put  under  requisition ; 
the  brilliant  rosewood  of  Brazil;  the  infinitely 
delicate  pomegranate  of  Havannah,  the  red- 
hearted  cornel  tree  of  Cuba,  the  Madagascar 


ebony,  whioh  takes  a polish  like  that  of  steel, 
the  St.  Luoia  satin,  the  ordinary  sandal  and 
maple  of  trade,  and  the  rare  amaranthe  of 
Cayenne.  These  are  in  distinct  and  striking 
contrast  with  the  qualities  applied  to  the  manu- 
facture of  blocks,  capstan-bars,  belayiug-pins, 
masts,  spars,  and  helms,  which,  nevertheless,  are 
quite  as  interesting,  if  not  so  attractive.  In 
canvas,  wo  have  the  white,  or  royal;  the  dirty 
brown,  or  merchant ; and  the  red,  or  fisherman  • 
in  rigging,  an  immense  proportion  of  iron  and 
steel  as  vieing  with  the  old-fashioned  cordage ; 
and,  for  holding  a vessel  to  her  ground,  Cyclopean 
cables  of  iron,  whioh,  it  would  seem,  no  tempest 
could  tear  away,  side  by  Bide  with  a wire  cord 
scarcely  1 in.  thick,  to  whioh,  it  is  asserted,  a 
300-ton  three-master  might  trust  herself  in  tbo 
severest  storm.  To  another  class  belong  sets 
of  articles,  characteristically  marine,  paint,  pitch, 
and  coppering,  materials  for  caulking,  anti-gal- 
vanic compositions,  gams  for  preserving  sheathing 
from  the  adhesion  of  weeds  and  orustaceso, 
preparations  of  copal  and  gutta-percha,  to  resist 
alkalies  and  acids,  patents  to  prevent  timber  from 
rotting,  and  so  forth;  while  near  them,  wil 
be  seen  surgeons’  chests,  ships’  ventilators, 
deck  and  cabin  telegraphs,  white  slippers,  tradi- 
tionally assigned  to  the  exclusive  wearing  of 
stewards,  cabin  book-shelves,  swinging  lamps, 
passengers’  chess-boards,  tooth-paste  for  special 
use  afloat,  perfumes  and  bitters  similarly  special, 
and  a hundred  other  varieties,  many  of  which,  no 
doubt,  are  mere  clap-traps,  though  in  general 
good  authorities  affirm  them  to  be  much  in  vogue 
There  always  will  be,  indeed,  a certain  amount 
of  quackery  in  collections  so  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous. But  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  infinitely 
more  free  from  trivialities  than  Buch  Exhibitions, 
as  a rule,  are  in  England, — a faot  to  be  accounted 
for,  partly  by  the  serious  and  practical  tone  of  tho 
programme,  and  partly  by  the  prizes  offered. 
Among  trivialities,  however,  it  is  not  intended 
to  include  a considerable  class  of  illustrations, 
extraneous  though  they  certainly  aro  to  the  idea 
of  a maritime  and  fluvial  emulation,  but  admitted, 
probably,  in  order  still  further  to  popularise  it. 
French  and  Italian  silks,  jewelry  from  Rome, 
London,  Paris,  and  Vienna;  bronze  work,  in 
which  the  French  are  no  longer  our  superiors  ; 
pianos  that  must  be  superb  if  their  tones  are 
only  on  a par  with  their  decorations ; perfumes, 
trinkets,  toys,  clocks,  watches,  and  bicycles. 
More  legitimate,  if  not  so  picturesque,  are  groups 
of  hats,  coats,  leggings,  and  boots  for  seamen  ; 
but,  even  more  valuable  than  these  is  that  which 
has  been  termed  the  Commissariat  of  the  Seas. 
In  no  respect  has  nautical  life  undergone  so  com- 
plete a revolution.  The  picture  of  a mariner’s 
existence  in  the  olden  time  was  one  of  utter 
monotony  and  hardship,  so  far  as  his  food  and 
drink  were  concerned  ; but  the  maritime  exhibi- 
tions of  our  day  exhibit  a very  different  state  of 
things.  It  is  true  that  the  bulk  of  provisions 
shipped  must  be  akin  to  the  traditional  type  ; 
but  there  is  something  better  now  than  the  in- 
variable hard  junk,  barrelled  pork,  excruciatingly 
salt,  biscuits  often  mouldy  or  weedily,  coarse  rum 
sparingly  qualified,  when  necessary,  with  lime- 
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juice,  with  only  the  chance  of  a fresh  meal,  at 
distant  intervals,  when  a haul  of  fish  could  be 
obtained,  or  when  a boatload  of  mutton,  fow’s 
vegetables,  and  fruit,  was  procurable  in  some 
harbour,  or  from  the  coast  of  some  Friendly  Island. 
Other  stores  are  put  on  board  than  briny  block? 
of  meat,  puncheons  of  fiery  J amaica,  and  biscuits 
which,  perhaps,  have  made  many  voyages,  or 
decayed  in  [the  East  End  ship-chai  dlers’  stores. 
There  are  ovens  for  a da:ly,  or  less  frequent, 
baking  of  bread,  with  appara'us  for  converting 
salt  water  into  fresh  every  twenty-four  hours, 
thus  ridding  a water-logged  or  becalmed  ship 
of  its  worst  danger.  The  Bailor’s  table  may  be 
spread  with  a constant  change  of  dried  leu  tils 
and  beans,  Italian,  African  or  Chinese  rice, 
burnt  onions,  corn  flour,  and  barley,  milk  in  a 
concentrated  or  medicated  form,  cheap  cheeses, 
fit  to  keep  for  a long  time  in  almost  any  climate, 
and  tinned  beef  and  mutton,  which  the  new 
supplies  from  South  America  and  the  Colonies 
have  rendered  far  less  costly  than  heretofore, 
and  many  a savoury  aud  wholesome  mess  is 
possible  now,  of  which,  in  former  days,  the 
seaman  would  not  have  dreamed ; and  the 
innovation  has  gob  rid  of  the  eternal  rdgime  of 
saltnesfl,  dryness,  and  spirituous  liquors, although, 
of  course,  a considerable  amount  of  the  mariner’s 
fare  must  always  be  kept  in  a smoked,  dried,  or 
pickled  state,  and  although  it  is  somewhat  irony 
to  tell  us,  in  connexion  with  him,  of  Norman 
butter,  cheese,  flour  from  Holland,  spice-cheese, 
extract  of  potatoes,  or  Taragon  vinegar.  Rum, 
too,  is  necessarily  the  staple  drink  at  sea ; for 
while  an  inventor  has  patented  an  anti  scorbutic 
beer  for  the  Exhibition,  ship-charterers  object 
that  it  would  take  up  too  much  room.  Leaving 
this  topic  for  the  remaining  mechanical  depart, 
ments,  they  comprise  models  of  improved  car- 
penters’ chests  and  tools,  ship-smithies,  steam- 
engines,  and  the  several  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  put  on  board,  besides  that  of  propulsion, 
naval  architecture  in  all  its  stages,  from  keel  to 
tiuck,  patent  methods  of  steering  from  different 
parts  of  the  vessel,  and  for  manipulating  its 
sails,  and  for  the  greater  safety  of  fishing  craft, 
in  all  its  varieties,  from  that  pursued  by  the 
villagers  of  .the  Norman  coast,  to  that  of  the 
remotest  Northern  seas ; and  these  are  supple- 
mented by  models  of  foreign  craft  from  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Southern,  the  Indian,  and 
the  China  seas,  suggesting  how  vast,  various, 
and  strange  a world  it  is  that  lives,  aud 
moves,  and  has  its  being  on  the  waters.  A 
very  creditable  effort  is  visible,  moreover,  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  dwell 
incessantly  on  rivers  or  canals,  for  everywhere, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Holland,  this  is  a most  ill- 
lodged,  miserable,  uncomfortable  population, 
whose  abodes  admit  of  no  ease  or  decency,  and 
whose  means  of  locomotion,  probably,  have  not 
witnessed  any  improvement  for  half  a century. 
Some  designs  of  iron  barges  appear  excellent. 
Again,  the  life-boats  and  life-saving  apparatus 
are,  in  most  instances,  admirable  ; but  it  may  be 
objected  that  many  of  the  plans  appear  exces- 
sively elaborate,  because,  for  such  purposes, 
simplicity  is  above  all  else  essential.  Classed 
near,  though  not  with  them,  are  sundry  novelties 
of  idea  for  whaling  and  ferryboats, — compounds 
of  weight  and  strength,  quite  consonant  with 
the  terrible  array  of  weapons  that  constitute  the 
professional  cutlery  of  a whaler,  and  particularly 
to  be  noted  in  one  respect,  in  that  they  provide  for 
the  stowage  of  stores  in  larger  quantities  than 
usual  for  boats  that  may  part  company  for  any 
length  of  time  with  their  ship.  All  this  is  proof 
of  an  intelligent  and  humane  design  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  the  entire  scheme  of  the  Exhi- 
bition was  originated  ; but  credit  is  due,  also,  to 
the  several  Governments  which  have  given 
the  aid  of  their  authority  and  experience  to  a 
work  so  praiseworthy.  That  of  England  never 
fails  to  share  the  knowledge  it  acquires  with 
those  of  foreign  nations.  For  example,  three 
times  have  the  Board  of  Trade  allowed  the  French 
ample  opportunities  for  studying  their  match, 
less  Rocket  Apparatus,  which,  on  each  occasion, 
has  manifested  an  appreciable  improvement,  and, 
if  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  perfect  at  last,  it  is 
simply  because  further  progress  in  the  future  is 
sure  to  follow.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
the  various  details  of  a “station,”  but  the  principal 
are  — carts  of  special  construction  for  carrying 
the* apparatus  to  a wreck;  machines  from  which 
to  fire  the  rocket ; the  rockets  themselves  ; the 
lines  and  boxes  for  holding  them,— upon  these 
everything  depends  ; the  cases  for  the  ammuni- 
tion ; the  “travellers”  for  easing  a passage 
along  the  cable;  the  sling  life-buoys;  the 
anchors  for  burying  in  the  soil  and  securing  the 


land  end  ; the  light-stands,  resembling  those  of 
telescopes  ; life-belts  ; mortars  ; ladders  ; 
heaving-canes,  loaded  at  one  end  with  lead; 
there  are  many  others,  such  as  axes,  wheel- 
barrows, lamps,  and  tents  for  reception  of 
the  saved ; but  they  fill  a long  list,  and  the 
general  scopo  of  the  official  display  will  bo 
apparent  without  referring  to  more  than  its 
leading  features.  The  last  class  is  that,  perhaps, 
in  which  the  failure  of  any  too  ambitious  plan 
was  inevitable.  The  Aquarium,,  it  was  true, 
might  have  been  made  at  once  instructive  and 
attractive,  and  may  yet  become  so;  but,  like 
other  projects  of  the  kind  elsewhere,  it  is  at 
present  only  a sketch,  and  can  never  be  expected 
to  rival  its  prototype  at  Havre,  built  in  imitation 
of  Fingal’s  cave,  which  had  the  advantage  of  an 
unbounded  sea-water  supply,  and  has  never  been 
equalled  as  an  illustration  of  sea  and  river  life. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  term  “aquatic 
products”  was  a large  one,  suggesting  a promise 
impossible  of  fulfilment.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  gathering  together  collections  of  sponges,  sea- 
weeds, and  the  several  forms  to  which  they  are 
reduced  by  science;  shells, — with  the  cameos 
cut  from  them, — corals,  whalebone,  pearls,  tor- 
toiseshell, oil,  mother-of-pearl,  sea-ivory,  edible 
birds’  nests,  meerschaum,  and  sealskin;  yet 
these  constitute  only  a trifling  proportion  of  the 
wonders  and  riches  that  lurk  in  the  ocean  ; and 
even  if  to  them  be  added  a range  of  natural 
history  illustrations,  such  as  was  possible  in  an 
inland  city,  the  programme  is  still,  as  it  could 
not  help  being,  exceedingly  restricted.  Taken 
altogether,  nevertheless,  the  latest  enterprise  of 
Paris,  in  the  shape  of  an  International  Exhibition, 
while  imperfect  in  many  respects,  aud  backward 
in  more,  has  produced  results  of  remarkable  in- 
terest ; an  increase  which  will  be  considerably 
enhanced  when  its  outlines  have  been  fully  filled 
up.  Those  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department  are, 
even  now,  so  void  and  formless  that  they  must 
be  left  for  judgment  at  a future  day. 


LONDON  ROADS  AND  THE  COST 
OF  THEM. 

After  giving  some  notion  of  the  uses  of  the 
streets  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Distriot, 
we  proposed,  in  our  last,  to  inquire  what  it  had 
cost  to  lay  down  aud  did  cost  to  maintain  these 
roadways.*  Let  us  see.  But,  first,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  since  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  the  highways  of  this 
country  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 
Our  roads,  our  horses,  our  coaches,  and  our 
coachmen,  were  all  so  thoroughly  English  that 
they  were  well  calculated  to  astonish  the 
foreigner  who  had  been  accustomed  in  his  own 
country  to  travel  along  highways  which  were  as 
loose  in  the  soil,  and  as  furrowed  with  ruts,  as 
newly-ploughed  fields ; and  accustomed,  too, 
to  be  conveyed  from  town  to  town  in  diligences, 
which  were  a kind  of  cross  between  a fly-wagon 
and  an  omnibus,  and  not  nearly  so  rapid  as 
hearses  returning  from  a funeral ; and  bad  the 
great  hulking  horses  harnessed  to  the  lumbering 
vehicle  with  traces  of  rope,  and  a huge  jack- 
booted  driver,  moreover  (half  - postboy  half- 
coachman), to  “tool”  the  animals  along,  and 
who  kept  continually  shouting,  screaming,  and 
swearing  at  the  straggling  team. 

In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  roadway 
was  generally  as  level  as  water  and  as  hard  as 
steel,  and  upon  it  the  patter  of  the  horses’  hoofs 
sounded  as  they  galloped  along  almost  as  crisply 
as  the  rattle  of  castanets.  Then,  the  coachman 
was  often  a gentleman,  and,  in  many  instances, 
even  a person  of  rank  ; whilst  the  vehicle  itself 
was  a perfect  model  of  lightness  and  elegance, 
and  the  “ cattle”  such  thoroughbred  animals  as 
England  alone  could  produce,— with  coats  assleek 
as  satin,  and  their  entire  leathern  trappings  as 
brightly  polished  as  a dandy’s  boots. 

What  a sight  it  was  only  a few  years  ago  to  see 
the  mails  and  the  fast  coaches  leaving  the  metro- 
polis by  night ! What  a crowd  there  used  to  be 

every  evening  at  eight  congregated  on  the  “off 

side”  at  the  Angel  at  Islington,  the  White  Horse 
Cellar,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
over  the  water.  Who  that  once  saw  it  can  forget 
the  scene  at  such  places  on  the  king’s  birthday  ? 
for  then  the  front  of  the  taverns  was  studded  over 
with  lights  of  many  colours,  arranged  in  glitter- 
ing starry  lines.  The  graceful  horses  were  all 
newly  harnessed  ; the  bright  brass  ornaments  on 
their  trappings  shone  like  burnished  gold  in  the 
glare  of  the  illuminations,  and  at  each  of  their 


* Seo  p.  656,  ante. 


tossing  heads  there  were  gay  rosettes  of  ribbon 
and  bunches  of  flowers  which  were  as  brilliant  as 
the  pattern  out  of  a kaleidoscope  with  the  cluster 
of  their  many  bright  tints.  Then  the  mail- 
coaches  themselves  were  all  newly  painted  ; and 
the  coachmen  and  guards  gay,  as  poppies  in  a 
corn-field,  in  their  unsullied  scarlet  coats  (worn 
for  the  first  time  that  day)  ; while  the  air  kept 
on  resounding  with  the  twang  of  the  tantara ! 
from  the  post-horns  of  the  newly-arriving  or 
departing  vehicles. 

When  the  present  roads  of  the  metropolis 
itself  were  first  formed  it  is  difficult  to  state 
with  any  precision.  As  we  have  said,  the  first 
Act  for  paving  and  improving  the  City 
was  passed  as  far  back  as  the  second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (A.D.  1532);  and  though, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  there  were 
sundry  Bills  brought  before  Parliament  and  con- 
firmed, for  giving  the  Corporation  of  London 
power  to  improve  the  lighting  and  paving  of  the 
City,  nothing  effectual  seems  to  have  been  done 
till  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Then 
the  present  system  of  paving  and  lighting  is 
known  to  have  been  introduced  — but  still  in 
a very  imperfect  form ; for  at  that  time  gas  was 
hardly  invented  (indeed,  it  was  not  till  1803  that 
Mr.  Winsor  first  lighted  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre 
with  carburetted  hydrogen, — and  that  merely  as 
an  experiment)  ; whilst  macadamisation  was  a 
system  of  road-making  which  was  not  known  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  “year-hundred”  (as 
the  Germans  call  it),  or  at  least  it  was  not. put  in 
practice  till  1818  ; and  then  only  “ tentatively. 

However,  let  us  dismiss  the  historical  and 
come  down  to  the  practical  part  of  the  subject : 
the  one  is  merely  curious,  whilst  the  other  is 
useful,  information. 

Well,  then,  there  are  now  four  different  kinds 
of  pavement  employed  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis.  [N 

1.  Stone  pavement,  which  is  composed  of  solid 

blocks  of  Aberdeen  granite.  >f  ( 

2.  Macadamised  x>avement,  or  rather  “ road 
which  is, or  should  be,  composed  of  granite,  broken 
into  moderately  small  pieces,  and  compacted 

or  indurated  together  by  means  of  continued  I 
pressure.  . 

3.  Wood  pavement,  composed  of  blocks  of  pine  ! 
or  other  wood  treated,  either  laterally  or  super- 
ficially, with  some  bituminous  coating. 

4.  Asphalle  pavement  composed  of  a layer  of 
hard  bitumen  spread  upon  a bed  of  concrete. 

Of  the  relative  efficacy  or  advantages  of  these 
several  kinds  of  hard  and  Bmooth  transit-sur-  j 
faces  we  have  just  now  nothing  to  do.  The  cost 
alone  concerns  us ; and  to  that,  and  that  only,  we 
shall  confine  the  present  artiole. 

Of  the  relative  quantities  of  such  pavements,  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  exist  no  definite  i 
returns.  The  comparative  extent  of  the  stone, 
the  macadamised,  the  wood,  and  the  asphalte 
surfaces  has  nob  as  yet  been  ascertained ; for  no 
general  account  has  been  published  condensing 
into  one  comprehensive  total  the  reports  and 
returns,  as  well  as  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture, of  the  several  vestries  and  parochial 
authorities  intrusted  with  the  paving  and 
lighting  of  the  metropolitan  thoroughfares. 

It  is,  however,  still  possible  to  arrive  at  an  ap- 
proximation as  to  the  comparative  extent  of 
such  pavements  by  consulting  those  of  long  j 
experience  in  connexion  with  the  subjeot. 

Granite  or  Stone  Pavement,  we  are  informed, 
prevails  principally  in  the  great  centre  of 
London  ; for  the  old  saying  of  “ getting  off  the 
stones,”  as  one  proceeds  towards  the  suburbs, 
still  holds  good  to  a great  extent.  Hence, 
“granite,”  as  the  granite  blocks  are  usually 
called,  forms  the  main  material  of  the  highways 
running  through,  so  to  speak,  the  heart  of  i 
London.  For  if,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Thames,  a boundary-line  be  drawn  along  the 
EuBton-road,  and  so  down  the  City-road,  and 
then  vid  Brick-lane  to  High-street,  Whitechapel, 
in  the  East ; and  if  afterwards  the  other  end  of 
this  northern  limit  be  carried  down  by  the  side 
of  Hyde  and  Green  Parks,  to  the  foot  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  on  the  west;  it  will  be  found  ^at 
nearly  all  the  thoroughfares  on  the  north  bank  or 
the  Thames  which  are  enclosed  within  such  a 
line,  are  paved  with  granite.  Then,  if  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  a similar  boundary-line 
be  made  to  stretch  from  the  New-cut  to  Long- 
lane,  Bermondsey,  and  to  include  very  nearly  the 
whole  of  Lambeth  and  Southwark,  it  will  be 
found  that  mostly  all  the  streets  bearing  down 
to  the  Thames,  and  falling  inside  of  this  line, 
may  likewise  be  taken  as  paved  with  the  same 
material. 
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“ hlacadam”  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
prevails  in  all  the  thoroughfares  outside  of  such 
a circle  ; and  though  it  is  doubtlessly  a fact  that, 
in  both  the  districts  thus  indicated  as  consti- 
tuting granite-paved  London  and  macadamised 
London,  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  may 
exist, — viz.,  that  in  the  so-called  granite-paved 
portion  some  miles  of  macadamised  way  may  be 
found,  and  vice  yersd, — nevertheless,  we  are 
assured  by  persons  of  authority,  such  excep- 
tional cases  are  the  best  proofs  of  the  rule,  and 
that  the  few  miles  of  this  kind  of  pavement 
existing  where  that  is  said  to  prevail  may  be 
fairly  dismissed  as  just  about  balancing  each 
oi  her. 

Wood  and  asphalte,  wo  are  informed  by  the 
same  authority,  cannot  be  said  respectively  to 
constitute  the  paving  of  more  than  five  miles  of 
the  London  thoroughfares  ; so  that  as  such  kinds 
of  pavement  are  as  yet  only  tentative  processes, 
and  undergoing  merely  a probationary  course  of 
traffic,  little  notice  need  be  taken  of  them  here. 

In  the  City  proper,  stone  pavement  alone 
(excepting,  of  course,  a few  experimental 
“runs"  of  the  before  - mentioned  wood  and 
asphalte  surfaces)  affords  the  medium  of  street 
locomotion.  Now,  according  to  a return  made 
by  the  London  police  as  to  the  extent,  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  the  length  and  the  number 
of  streets  in  the  metropolitan  police  district, 
and  also  in  the  City  of  London,  in  1850, 
the  total  extent  of  the  City  streets  was  just 
fifty  miles.  The  area  of  the  City  proper 
however,  i3  but  a fraction  more  than  one 
square  mile  (668  acres)  ; whereas  that  of  the 
stone  pavement  district  included  within  the 
above-mentioned  boundary  is  about  seven  times 
as  largo  : so  that,  as  this  portion  of  the  metro- 
polis constitutes,  together  with  the  City  itself, 
the  great  bricken  heart  of  London,  the  relative 
extent  of  the  streets  inolosed  within  the  respec- 
tive areas  may  be  safely  said  to  be  in  the  same 
proportion.  Hence  the  gross  length  of  the 
thoroughfares  included  within  the  granite-paved 
boundary  may  be  taken,  iu  round  numbers,  at 
400  miles,  i.e.,  50  + (50  x 7). 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  entire  extent  of  the 
roadways  iuoluded  within  the  metropolis  proper 
(which  is  not  quite  one-third  larger  than  the 
inner  police  district,  and  that  is  just  90 
square  mile3  superficies)  may  bo  set  down  at 
2,500  lineal  miles ; so  that  if  there  are  about 
400  miles  of  pavement  in  the  granite  portion  of 
London,  there  must  be  2,100  miles  of  roadway 
altogether  in  the  suburban  macadamised  part  of  it. 
Consequently,  the  sum  to  be  worked  out  stands 
thus  : — Given  400  miles  of  granite  pavement  in 
the  heart  of  London,  and  2,100  miles  of  mac- 
adamised roads  forming  the  several  suburban 
arteries  and  veins  in  connexion  with  this  same 
“heart,”  what  would  be  the  cost  of  each,  as 
well  as  the  gross  expense  of  instituting  and 
maintaining  such  an  extent  of  thoroughfare  ? 

Now  the  oharge  for  Aberdeen  granite,  ready 
prepared  for  paving  (or,  as  it  is  called  “ pitch- 
ing  ”)>  and  delivered  on  the  spot,  is  about  11. 10s. 
per  ton.  A ton  of  7-in.  blocks, — that  is  to  say, 
of  blocks  whioh  are  to  be  sunk  to  that  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  roadway, — will  cover  from 
2}  to  3 square  yards.  The  cost,  therefore,  of 
“pitching"  the  blocks,  labour  included,  will 
amount  to  somewhere  about  11s.  6d.  per  square 
yard. 

Further,  the  average  breadth  of  the  metro- 
politan  streets  may  be  taken  at  about  10  yards 
from  foot-pavement  to  foot-pavement.  Each 
yard  “ run,"  therefore,  of  such  a granite-paved 
street  would  oome  to  51.  15s.;  or  as  1,760  x 
5 75  = 10,120,  we  may  say  roughly  that  the  cost 
of  every  mile  of  granite  pavement  would  be 
about  10,0001. ; and  hence  the  original  gross 
cost  of  the  400  miles  of  pavement  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  metropolis  would  average  about 
four  millions  sterling. 

For  maoadamised  streets,  where  the  traffic  is 
considerable,  such  as  that  of  Regent-street  and 
the  Edgware-road,  three  layers  of  broken  granite 
a year  are  necessary  ; and  the  expense  of  this  is 
not  less  than  2s.  Od.  a square  yard  ; but  the 
concrete  used  as  a foundation  in  this  kind  of  road, 
construction  averages  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  the  cube  yard, 
by  which  admeasurement  it  is  always  calculated; 
and  a cubic  yard  of  Thames  ballast  weighs  just 
upon  1^  ton.  So  that  the  cost  of  a macadamised 
roadway  may  be  set  down  at  7s.  6d.  per  square  yard, 
or  at  10  yards  breadth  to  each  roadway,  31.  15s. 
per  yard  run.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  6,6001.  per 
inile  ; and  as  there  are  2,100  miles  of  these  roads 
in  the  outer  portion  of  the  metropolis,  according 
to  Act  of  Parliament,  it  follows  that  the  gross 
cost  of  constructing  such  highways  must  have 


amounted  to  6,600  x 2,100,  or  very  nearly 

14.000. 0001.  altogether. 

Hence,  adding  this  sum  to  the  previous 

4.000. 0001.  (the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the  400 
miles  of  granite-paved  streets),  we  have  a total 
of  18,000,0001.  sterling  for  the  gross  expense  of 
constructing  2,500  miles,  which  make  up  the 
aggregate  length  of  paved  surface  throughout 
the  capital. 

And  now  for  the  annual  expense  of  keeping 
such  a length  of  highway  in  a state  of  repair, 
and  then  our  task  is  ended 

In  some  of  the  more  quiet  streets,  such  as 
those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Golden 
and  Fitzroy  Squares,  a good  granite  pavement 
will  last  for  twenty  years,  with  but  little  repair; 
and  even  in  streets  of  inordinate  traffic,  such  as 
Fleet-steeet,  Cheapside,  &c.,  it  will  last  for  three 
or  four  years,  provided  the  best  form  of  con- 
struction is  originally  adopted.  On  Macadamised 
roads  of  regular  traffic,  however,  the  repairs  and 
relayings  range  from  4s.  to  6s.  yearly  the  square 
yard.  But  the  expense  of  such  repairs  can  be 
ascertained  with  considerable  accui-acy  from  the 
paving  rate,  and  this  for  one  of  the  largest  metro- 
politan parishes  shows  an  average  annual  cost  of 

1.0001.  per  mile  for  the  repairs  of  granite-paved 
streets  (ten  years  being  the  average  duration  of 
the  original  pavement),  and  about  4,4001.  per 
mile  for  those  of  the  Macadamised  roads  (5s.  per 
square  yard,  or  50s.  per  yard  rnn,  for  the  whole 
width  of  thestreet,  beingtheaverageexpense  of  the 
relaying.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  aggre- 
gate expense  for  the  repairs  of  the  entire  London 
streets  may  be  broadly  stated  as  follows  : — 400 
miles  of  granite  at  1,0001.  = 400,0001.,  and 
2,100  miles  of  Macadamised  streets  at  4,4001. 
per  mile  = 9,240,0001.,  or  just  upon  ten  millions 
sterling  per  annum  ! 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  that  the  streets  of 
this  very  “great  metropolis"  cost  just  upon 
twenty  millions  to  lay  down,  and  about  ten 
millions  annually  to  maintain  in  a state  of  con- 
tinual  repair. 

Well,  therefore,  may  country-folk  say  “the 
streets  of  London  are  paved  with  gold  ! ” 

Still,  this  is  the  cost  of  the  roadways  alone ; 
consequently,  to  make  “ the  little  bill  ” com- 
plete, there  must  even  yet  be  added  to  the  above 
amount  the  expense  of  the  foot-pavements,  or 
“ trottoirs,”  as  the  French  style  them.  Let  us, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  find  out  what  is  the 
sum  required  for  the  formation  and  renewal  of 
these  same  sideways,  rather  than  highways  ; and 
then  the  statement  as  to  the  total  amount  of 
money  expended  upon  the  construction  and 
repair  of  the  London  thoroughfares  is  finished. 

Now,  the  foot-pavement  is  to  the  roadway 
what  the  gravel  walk  is  to  the  garden  : the  trim 
and  comely  edging  which  enables  those  who 
desire  a stroll  to  enjoy  conveniently  the  charm 
of  the  well-laid-out  and  well-tended  “plot ” in 
the  centre, — the  broad  flat  frame  which  is  at 
once  an  ornament  and  a use  to  the  enclosed 
picture.  The  roadways,  indeed,  are  the  big 
veins,  carrying  the  commercial  life-stream  to  the 
great  heart  of  London;  whilst  the  footways  are 
the  tiny  capillaries,  charged  with  an  endless 
stream  of  “ corpuscles ,”  which  serve  to  give 
energy  and  spirits,  as  well  as  the  fresh  hue  of 
health,  to  the  whole  system.  And  if  the  carriages, 
cabs,  and  ’buses,  carts  and  vans,  are  the  heavily- 
freighted  ships  ploughing  the  broad  rivers  of  the 
London  highways,  the  foot-passengers  are  the 
lighter  craft  skimming  the  streamlets  of  the 
metropolitan  sideways.  For,  according  to  a 
recent  Report  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (see  p.  594, 
ante),  “ On  the  Roads  and  Pavements  of  London,” 
there  are  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  a mil- 
lion  of  suoh  foot  passengers  wending  their  way 
daily  through  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
City  alone, — a number  which  is  equal  to  l-4‘66 
part  of  the  entire  population  of  the  capital. 

In  the  old  Roman  roads  the  footway  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  highway,  and  raised 
some  feet  above  its  level ; but  then,  of  course, 
there  were  neither  houses  nor  shops  skirting  the 
greater  proportion  at  least  of  the  thoroughfare. 
It  is  upon  the  foot-passengers,  however,  rather 
than  those  riding  in  the  roads,  that  the  shop- 
keeper has  to  depend  for  his  custom ; for  what 
to  the  people  out  in  the  highways,  incased  in 
cabs,  packed  in  omnibuses,  or  lolling  in  carriages, 
is  the  showy  or  tasty  decoration  of  the  shop- 
windows.  Indeed,  the  “ shop-front  ” is  set  out 
specially  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  pedestrian,  from 
whom  the  knowing  proprietor  of  the  “emporium," 
in  every  crowded  thoroughfare,  is  well  aware 
that  he  mainly  derives  his  income.  The  rents 
paid  for  the  shops  in  the  Poultry,  Cornhill, 
Regent-street,  or  any  part  where  the  traffic  is 


inordinate, — or,  indeed,  in  the  Burlington  and 
Lowther  Arcades,  where  the  passers-by  are  solely 
pedestrians,— are  sufficient  proof  that  had  the 
foot-pavements  of  the  metropolis  been  placed, 
Roman  fashion,  along  the  middle  of  the  road, 
the  retail  trade  of  London  could  never  have  been 
developed. 

But,  not  only  are  the  foot-pavements  the  main 
source  of  i-evenue  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
“establishments  " whose  shop-fi'onts  they  border, 
but  they  are  necessarily  a source  of  infinite  con- 
venience to  those  whose  business  or  pleasure 
leads  them  to  tread  the  London  causeways ; and 
it  is  the  ease,  afforded  the  pedestrian  by  a well- 
paved  path,  as  well  as  its  immediate  proximity 
to  what  the  French  call  “ magazins  ” of  trade, 
which  causes  a special  stroll  to  look  at  the  shops 
in  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis,  to  be 
such  a special  delight  even  to  the  tight-booted 
and  tenderer  portion  of  humanity.  To  those 
who  have  ever  known  the  Arcadian  charms  of 
living  in  an  untrottoired,  undrained,  and  unlighted 
primitive  Gorman  town,  the  horrors  of  a walk 
through  the  streets  must  be  indelibly  impressed, 
not  alone  on  the  mind,  but  on  the  feet  of  even 
the  “ stout-soled  " traveller ; for  there  the  stones 
of  the  cliaussi  are  as  hard  and  knubbly  as  if  they 
were  so  many  petrified  potatoes,  and  the  path- 
ways consequently  about  as  level  as  corrugated 
iron  ; so  that  the  pedestrian  is  literally  footsore 
with  even  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  promenade 
through  the  picturesque,  but  particularly  un- 
pleasant, city. 

And  yet  even  in  this  mighty  “ Great  Metro- 
polis,” which  is  assuredly  the  best-drained  and 
best-watered  capital  in  the  wide  world,  foot- 
pavements  were  a peripatetio  convenience 
unknown  in  the  land  till  the  reign  of  George  III., 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  must 
have  added  as  much  to  the  retail  trade  of  the 
neighbouring  shopkeepers  as  the  construction  of 
roads  did  to  the  wholesale  commerce  of  the 
entire  country. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  is  the  gross  cost  of 
these  viatorial  comforts,  and  what  the  average 
annual  expense  of  their  repair  ; and  then,  adding 
these  amounts  to  the  previous  outlay  on  the 
roadways,  thus  arrive  at  something  like  a rough 
estimate  as  to  the  expense  of  the  metropolitan 
streets  in  toto. 

Now  the  average  width  of  the  London  foot- 
pavements  may  be  set  down  at  7 ft.  In  Regent- 
street  and  such  like  highways  the  trottoirs  are 
about  10  ft.  wide,  whereas  in  the  smaller  and 
less-frequented  byways  the  breadth  of  the  foot- 
paths does  not  exceed  5 ft.  The  cost  of  the  York- 
shire “flagstones”  required  for  laying  down  such 
a pathway,  labour  included,  may  be  safely  taken 
at  14s.  per  square  yard  : hence  for  two  and  a 
half,  or  (let  us  say)  two  square  yards,  the  ex- 
pense would  be  28s.  for  each  yard  “ run.”  Add 
to  this  4s.  6d.  per  lineal  yard  for  the  kerb-stone, 
and  9s.  for  each  lineal  yard  of  the  channel,  and 
we  have  a total  of  41s.  6d.  for  the  average  cost 
of  every  yard  run  of  the  footpaths  of  the  me- 
tropolis. However,  so  as  to  avoid  making  big 
figures  appear  bigger  than  they  otherwise  would, 
let  us  estimate  the  expense  of  laying  down  the 
London  foot-pavements  roughly  at  21.  the  yard 
run.  Then  the  sum  to  be  worked  is  an  exceed- 
ingly simple  one : for  1,760  yards  x 2 = 3,520 ; 
so  that  the  cost  of  forming  these  same  foot- 
paths would  amount  to  about  3,5001.  per  mile. 

But,  the  total  length  of  the  metropolitan 
streets  within  the  Registrar- General’s  district 
being  2,500  miles,  and  each  highway  having  a 
double  run  of  such  sideways  (i.e.,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  street),  it  follows  that  we  have  only 
to  multiply  3,5001.  by  5,000  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  aggregate  amount  required  for  their  con- 
struction. Accordingly,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  foot-pavements  alone  of  London 
must  have  cost  not  less  than  17£  millions  sterling ; 
and  this  sum  added  to  the  20  millions  originally 
required  to  be  expended  on  the  roadways  brings 
the  total  expense  of  constructing  the  metropo- 
litan thoroughfares  up  to  37£  millions  of  pounds 
altogether. 

And  now  for  the  amount  needed  annually  for 
the  repairs  of  these  same  footways.  A well- 
constructed  trottoir  will  last,  with  but  slight 
occasional  relaying  in  places,  some  seven  years, 
even  where  the  traffic  of  foot-passengers  is 
excessive ; and  where  such  traffic  is  comparatively 
slight,  as  long  as  fifteen  years  or  more.  Hence, 
let  us  say,  in  order  to  err  on  the  right  side,  that 
the  average  duration  of  the  London  foot-pave- 
ments is  twelve  years;  then  1/,5^’°—  = 1,458,333 ; 
so  that,  in  round  numbers,  the  average  sum  of 
money  required  annually  for  the  repair  of  the 
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metropolitan  footpaths  would  amount  to  about 
one  million  and  a half  sterling.  And  hence,  as 
the  repairs  of  the  united  roadways  cost  some- 
where about  ten  millions,  we  come  to  the  follow- 
ing general  conclusion  : — 

Gross  cost  of  constructing  the  whole 
of  the  London  roads  and  foot- 

pavements  .£37,500,000 

Gross  amount  required  annually  for 

their  repair  11,500,000 

“ Prodigious  ” ! 


PUGIN'S  ARCHITECTURE  OF  NORMANDY 
It  is  just  forty -seven  years  since  John 
Britton  wrote  his  modest  preface,  in  the  capacity 
of  editor,  to  the  original  edition  of  “ Specimens 
of  the  Architecture  of  Normandy,”  for  which  he 
furnished  the  literary  portion,  and  the  eldest 
Pugin  the  drawings,  which  were  translated  in 
such  a masterly  and  beantifnl  manner  into  en. 
gravings  by  the  brothers  Lo  Keux.  The  work 
originated,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  “ with  the 
two  artists  whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page, 
and  who,  from  predilection  for  architectural 
antiquities,  and  from  some  experience  in  the 
execution  of  works  illustrative  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  England,  persuaded  themselves 
that  a serie3  of  engravings  which  should  define 
and  clearly  exemplify  the  Christian  architecture 
of  Normandy  would  be  at  once  useful  and 
popular.  Influenced  by  corresponding  feelings 
and  convictions,  the  writer  of  this  preface  was 
induced  to  co-operate  with  his  friends,  and  enter 
warmly  and  zealously  into  the  plan.”  Britton 
goes  on  to  say  that  illnesB  had  prevented  him 
from  personally  visiting  the  buildings  illustrated, 
as  he  had  intended,  and  that  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  consequently  in  the  execution  of  many 
parts  of  the  work,  though  delaying  its  publica- 
tion for  some  time,  in  consequence  of  deficiency 
of  information  which  he  might  have  obtained  in 
person  on  the  spot,  but  could  not  obtain  by  cor- 
respondence. This  may  fairly  be  held  as  par- 
tially the  reason,  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
paratively deficient  arcbmological  study  of 
Mediaeval  architecture  at  that  time,  why  Britton’s 
literary  notices  are  no  longer  up  to  the  required 
standard  in  many  points,  and  have  needed  re- 
vision, correction,  and  enlargement,  to  an  extent 
which  would  not  probably  have  been  needed  had 
the  editor’s  characteristic  enthusiasm  and  in- 
dustry had  fair  play.  His  able  coadjutors  in  the 
artistic  department  of  the  work  were  under  more 
fortunate  circumstances,  and  their  labours  were 
complote  proportionately  and  admirable.  Since 
they  “persuaded  themselves”  that  architectural 
remains  in  Normandy  would  interest  people  in 
England,  a generation  or  two  of  architects  have 
been  over  the  same  sketching-groond,  which 
has  become  almost  a common  property  for 
travelling  students  of  architecture,  who  Deed 
no  “ persuasion  ” now  to  believe  in  its  interest, 
and  illustrations  of  its  remains  have  been  pro- 
duced pretty  plentifully.  Yet  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  able  editor  of  the  new  edition,*  and  one 
which  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  will 
probably  coincide  in,  that  this  is  still  the  chief 
standard  work  on  the  architecture  of  Normandy  ; 
and  that  not  only  would  it  be  difficult  to  select 
better  examples  for  publication  than  those 
which  were  chosen  by  Pugin,  but  that  no  work 
has  appeared  since  which  can  supersede  it  in 
beauty  of  engraving  aud  accuracy  of  measured 
drawing.  “In  fact,”  says  Mr.  Spiers  in  his 
preface  to  the  new  edition,  “ when  wo  consider 
the  immense  progress  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  forty  years  in  the  true  knowledge 
of  Mediaeval  architecture,  and  hew,  step  by  step, 
the  vague  theories  of  its  rise  and  development 
have  been  displaced  by  sound  scientific  know- 
ledge, we  are  astonished  that  drawings,  made  so 
long  ago,  should  not  only  show  a perfect  mastery 
of  rule  and  compass,  but  display  the  most  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  all  the  artistic  and 
scientific  problems  of  the  buildings  represented. 
In  these  drawings  the  formation  of  the  ribs  and 
websofthe  vaulting,  their  true  curvatures,  and  the 
constructive  lines  of  every  part  of  the  buildings 
are  indicated  with  a truth  that  few  draughtsmen 
of  the  present  day  could  hope  to  rival ; whilst  the 
character  and  vigour  of  the  foliage,  and  other 
carved  ornament,  especially  that  of  the  Flam- 


* Specimens  of  the  Architecture  of  Normandy,  from 
the  Eleventh  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Measured  and 
drawn  by  Augustus  Pugin,  Architect.  Engraved  by  John 
and  Henry  Le  Keux : with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Notices  bv  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  New  edition,  enited  by 
It.  Phend  Spiers,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Master  of  the  Architectural 
School  of  the  Royal  Academy,  &c.  Blackie  & Son  : London, 
Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 


boyant  period,  has  been  rendered  in  a manner 
that  has  never  been  equalled  in  any  more  recent 
publication.” 

Looking  again  over  the  engravings  of  Le 
Keux  after  Pugin,  thus  endowed  with  a second 
lease  of  life  by  republication  in  a more  complete 
setting  than  before,  as  to  literary  illustration  and 
bookbinder’s  getting-up,  one  must  admit  that  they 
fully  vindicate  what  is  here  said  in  their  com- 
mendation. And  one  may  oall  the  attention  of 
publishing  architects  to  the  superior  effect  and 
illustrative  efficiency  of  these  fiQely-executed 
engravings  over  illustrations  by  other  processes 
which  have  largely  usurped  the  place  of  engra- 
ving among  publications  by  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  architects,  especially  in  the  present  day. 
Lithography  and  photo- lithography  have  probably 
simplified  and  cheapened  the  process  of  publish- 
ing illustrations  to  architeotnral  books,  and  have 
their  value  as  giving  a more  or  less  literal  tran- 
script of  the  author’s  original  drawings  ; and 
etching  has  its  very  high  claims  to  preference 
where  picturesque  effect  is  a main  object.  But 
the  object  of  architectural  illustration  is  really, 
in  works  intended  for  architects  at  least,  the 
accurate  and  permanent  representation  of  the 
facts  of  structure  aDd  design  in  a building. 
With  these  given  correctly  and  in  a permanent 
form,  the  architect  can  mostly  draw  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  effect,  and  at  any  rate  is  more 
likely  to  trust  to  conclusions  drawn  in  this  way 
than  to  picturesque  sketches,  which  do  not  show 
detail  dearly,  and  may  be  in  more  than  one  way 
untrustworthy.  We  have  a great  deal  of  the 
“picturesque  sketch”  style  of  book  illustration 
at  present  in  architectural  works,  but  very  few, 
if  any,  publications  which  can  show  drawings  so 
careful  and  correct,  so  minute  aud  refined  in 
execution,  as  these  engravings  by  the  brothers 
Lo  Keux.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  shine  so 
much  in  views  ; and  that  the  perspective  views, 
for  instance,  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen, 
or  of  the  Chateau  Fontaine  le  Henri  (plates  1., 
lxxi.)  are  rather  thin  'and  bald  in  appearance 
from  the  absence  of  shading  and  effect,  though 
beautifully  “touched”  and  manipulated,  the 
latter  especially,  in  regard  to  detail  and  surface 
character.  But  such  accurate  and  finely- 
executed  drawings  of  architectural  construction 
and  detail  as  the  section  and  elevations  of  the 
choir  compartments  of  Bayenx  (plates  xxxiii.— iv.), 
for  instance,  are  now  hardly  seen  except  in 
French  archil  ectural  works.  There  is  something, 
of  course,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  feeling  that 
architecture  is  building  and  not  drawing,  which 
has  been,  perhaps,  at  the  root  of  Borne  of  the 
preference  for  “ sketchy  ” lithographs  among 
the  younger  generation  of  architects.  This  con- 
tempt for  mere  drawing  has  led  to  one  or  two 
publications,  and  those  by  names  standing  high 
in  the  profession  of  modern  architecture,  in 
which  neglect  of  all  the  refinements  of  drawing 
has  been  carried  to  a curious  and  not  very 
admirable  result.  But  there  is  a practical 
value  also  in  this  accurate  and  precise  engrav- 
ing of  Le  Keux’s : it  will  stand  wear  and  tear. 
It°  may  be  safely  said  that  very  few  of  the 
lithograph  illustrations  of  the  picturesque  school 
of  architects  could  have  the  chance  of  repnbli- 
cation  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  even  if  they 
are  worth  it.  Drawings  on  stone  cannot  be  kept 
so  long  with  convenience,  and  the  impressions 
are  worn  and  ineffective  after  a certain  amount 
of  use.  But  here  are  the  reprints  of  the  original 
engravings  after  Pugin’s  drawings  as  good  and 
clear  as  ever.  This  is  certainly  a point  to  be 
looked  to  by  those  who  are  ambitious  of  pub- 
lishing for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present. 
In  every  respect  the  republication  of  Pugin  and 
Le  Keux’s  Normandy,  and  the  excellent  plaoe 
which  it  is  calculated  to  take  among  the  similar 
works  of  the  present  day,  is  an  example  of  the 
permanent  value  of  work  that  is  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  done  at  the  outset. 

Had  the  anthor  of  the  book  worked  in  the 
present  day,  some  things  which  are  carefully 
aud  elaborately  portrayed  in  it  would  have 
received  less  attention.  The  earlier  period  of 
the  Mediceval  revival  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
marked  by  an  admiration  for  the  florid  late 
Gothic,  with  its  profusion  of  carving  and  detail, 
which  would  be  completely  disclaimed  by  the 
Gothic  architect  of  the  present  day.  It  may  have 
been  as  well,  perhaps,  that  some  architects  were 
disposed  at  that  period  to  illustrate  Late  Gothic, 
otherwise  there  would  seem  to  be  little  chance 
now  of  its  getting  illustrated  or  recorded  at  all, 
in  England  at  least.  There  is,  however,  a good 
deal  of  bad,  overdone,  wiry  detail  drawn  out  and 
depicted  with  greater  care  in  Pugin’s  work  than 
it  perhaps  merited.  The  most  valuable  part  of 


the  illustrations  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
churches  of  the  Albaye s aux  Hommes  and  at us 
Dames  at  Caen,  and  to  Bayeux  Cathedral.  The 
delineations  of  the  two  great  churches  at  Caen 
have  been  further  supplemented  by  Mr.  Spiers 
by  a plan  of  that  of  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  from 
measurements  taken  by  himself  for  this  work. 
This  plan,  with  its  long  unbroken  vista  of  nave 
and  choir,— long  to  excess  in  proportion  to 
width,— serves  to  remind  the  reader  how  inade- 
quate outline  drawing  is,  after  all,  to  give  the 
perspective  effect  of  such  an  interior ; for  the 
accompanying  interior  view  conveys  no  such' 
effect  of  length,  aerial  and  colour  perspective 
being  wanted  to  help  out  the  rendering.  The 
ornamental  details  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
almost  Classic  in  their  severity,  and  the  lines  of 
construction  of  the  vaulting  are  given  with  a 
precision  and  finish  of  execution  which  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  We  are  not,  however,  of 
those  who  would  find  nothing  admirable  or  valu- 
able in  the  less  pure,  or,  at  all  events,  less  severe 
modifications  of  later  Gothic.  Such  a building 
as  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen,  though  corrupt 
and  over-ornate, is  admirably  suggestive  fora  civic 
treatment  of  Gothic ; and  there  is  a refinement 
and  suitability  of  general  design,  in  spite  of  the 
bad  detail  of  the  buttresses,  about  the  gateway 
of  the  nunnery  of  St.  Clair  at  Rouen  (plate  xlvi.)r 
with  its  three-centred  round  arch  for  the  door- 
way and  its  pointed  arch  above,  which  even  the 
most  enthusiastic  adherent  of  transitional  work 
must  admit;  there  is  an  originality  and  effective- 
ness, too,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  pedestals 
of  the  statues  in  the  tympanum  are  “evolved” 
out  of  the  tracery,  which  is  very  natural  ana 
picturesque.  There  is  much  that  is  suggestive 
for  modern  design,  too,  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourg- 
theroukle  at  Rouen  ; bad  and  indefensible  as  are 
some  of  the  details,  it  is  in  general  aspect  an 
instance  of  a style  of  “Free  Gothic  which 
effects  the  combination  of  the  picturesque  with 
the  convenient  and  suitable  for  modern  building, 
more  effectually  perhaps,  certainly  in  a more 
interesting  way,  than  what  has  been  called 
reoently  the  “ Free  Classic.”  Wiry  as  the 
details  are,  there  is  much  fancy  in  them, 
and  there  are  suggestions  that  would  very 
well  bear  working  out  in  better  form. 

The  new  matter  supplied  by  the  present 
editor  is  distinguished  by  brackets,  and  includes 
additions  to  the  historical  and  descriptive 
analysis  of  the  buildings  illustrated,  in  some 
cases  correcting  conclusions  of  the  original  editor 
which  modern  arch  ecological  and  architectural! 
research  has  shown  to  be  erroneous  ; and  a 
Bbort  essay  is  added  on  the  development  of  groined 
vaulting  and  its  influence  on  the  style,  especially! 
as  illustrated  in  the  churches  of  the  Abbaye  anxi 
Hommes  and  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames.  _ This 
essay  does  not  contain  anything  in  addition  to 
what  is  now  known  or  admitted  by  all  whoi 
have  studied  the  Mediteval  style  as  all  true: 
styles  of  architecture  must  be  studied— on  the; 
basis  of  its  constructive  principles  ; but  it 
places  the  leading  points  of  the  subject  in 
a very  concise  and  intelligible  form ; and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vaulting  problem  as  the  real 
main  element  iu  the  development  of  Mediaeval 
building  is  so  all-important  to  the  right  under-, 
standing  of  Gothic  architecture,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  repeated  too  often  or  too  prominently 
whenever  the  subject  is  critically  dealt  with. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  insertion  of  such  an  essay 


here,  in  place  of  the  vague  and  varying  theories 
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about  the  “origin  of  the  Pointed  style 
used  to  appear  in  woiks  of  the  period  to  wbiol 
the  original  edition  of  this  book  belongs,  ii 
a proof  how  far  we  have  progressed  it 
architectural  analysis  in  the  meantime 
and  bow  completely  the  sentimental  theory  o 
Gothic  is  now  put  aside.  Among  the  editor’t 
miscellaneous  additions  we  come  upon  som» 
remarks,  in  reference  to  plate  i.,  upon  the  Caei 
stone  of  to-day  in  comparison  with  that  used  u 
the  abbeys  and  churches  of  the  Caen  neighbour^ 
hood  in  the  Mediaeval  period.  An  examinatiot 
of  old  and  now  deserted  quarries*  in  the  district 
some  of  them  almost  under  the  churches  wbio. 
were  built  from  them,  showed  a quality  of  ston 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  ancient  work,  bri 
very  superior  to  what  is  now  sent  and  accept© 
as  Caen  stone.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  case* 
indeed,  when  a particular  locality  acquires  i 
name  for  the  quality  of  its  stone,  it  is  onlifl 
reasonable  to  expect  that  bad  stone  will  be  sen 
as  well  as  good  to  meet  the  demand.  Tbi| 


* Some  particulars  of  these  quarries,  by  the  condactcjf 
of  this  journal  (who  visited  them,  accompanied  by* 

C.  H.  Smith),  will  be  found  in  one  of  our  early  volume 
the  result  ol  personal  examination. 
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explains  the  anomaly  in  some  of  onr  own  cathe- 
drals, where  we  find  (or  did  find  before  they 
wore  restored)  the  parts  of  the  latest  date  the 
most  decayed,  though  built  with  stone  of  the 
same  class  and  from  the  same  district  as  the 
rest.  The  description  and  analysis  of  the  church 
of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  is  largely  supple- 
mented, partly  with  the  results  of  the  researches 
of  M.  Ruprioh-Robert,  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  our  readers,  and  under  whose  professional 
care  the  building  is  now  placed.  M.  Bouet  has  dis- 
covered evidence  of  the  choir  having  been  largely 
repaired  and  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  with  such  fidelity  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the 
restored  work  from  the  old.  Such  a restoration 
must  be  a fortunate,  we  might  perhaps  say 
almost  a unique  one. 

The  noble  simplicity,  combined  with  elegance, 
5f  the  design  of  Bayeux  Cathedral  is  admirably 
set  forth  in  the  fine  series  of  plates  devoted  to 
it ; the  inherent  mei'it  of  the  architectural  design, 
;he  peculiarity  and  effectiveness  of  the  decora- 
tion (much  of  it  given  here  in  detail),  and  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  drawings  of  the 
jonstruction  are  made  out,  render  this  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  sets  of  illustrations  in  the 
Jook,  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  to  the 
itudent.  Among  curiosities  of  construction  the 
lection  of  the  extraordinaiy  pendentive  of  the 
■oof  of  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Caudebec  (plate  Ixv.), 
b most  interesting  delineation  of  one  of  the 
nost  singular  pieces  of  masonry  construction  in 
ixistenco,  is  rendered  further  interesting  by  the 
ixtended  note  appended  by  the  present  editor, 
jiving  the  account  of  how  the  construction  was 
nvestigated  by  A.  Pugin,  assisted  by  Mr.  Ferrey 
rnd  Mr.  Talbot  Bury,  and  how  the  latter  nearly 
nade  his  mausoleum  of  the  space  or  pocket 
letween  the  main  vault  of  construction  and  the 
>endentive,  having  got  in  through  a hole  in  the 
ufa  filling  up  the  groining  at  the  top,  which 
•roved  easier  to  get  in  by  than  to  get  out  by,— 

1 facilis  descensus — sed  revocare  gradum,”  &c. 

• he  pendentive,  it  may  be  remembered  (for 
hese  particulars  originally  appeared  in  our 
•ages),  is  carried  in  a way  it  would  scarcely 
•ccur  to  any  one  to  suspect,  by  a monolith-key 
7 ft.  in  length,  held  up  at  the  top  by  the  main 
■aulting  ribs,  and  supporting  at  its  foot  the  ribs 
•f  the  pendentive,  which  turn  over  and  descend 
ipon  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious,  or 
nore  absolutely  stable,  so  long  as  the  key-shaft 
ioes  not  give  way ; but  if  we  come  to  talk  about 
•rinciplesof  construction,  such  a specimen  should, 
•erhaps,  hardly  have  been  specially  dwelt  upon 
•y  the  master  of  the  architectural  school  of  the 
Lcademy,  without  it  being  pointed  out  that  it 
lependB  entirely  upon  the  cohesive  strength  of  the 
cey-shaft, — an  inherently  wrong  principle  in 
nasonic  construction,  however  successful  it  may 
lave  proved,  so  far,  in  the  present  instance. 

The  two  plates  given  in  the  original  volume  of 
he  specimens  of  stained  glass  are  published  in 
he  new  edition  without  the  colour,  which,  owing 
o the  deficient  means  of  colour  printing  at  the 
ime  of  the  first  publication  were,  as  Mr.  Spiers 
iay3,  rather  misleading  than  otherwise.  The 
>lat9s  ax-e  hardly  of  any  value  without  the  colour, 
lowever ; as  specimens  of  forms  of  “ leading 
ip”  glass,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Spiers,  they 
■sally  present  little  or  no  interest. 

_ We  welcome  with  great  pleasure  a republica- 
ion  of  an  excellent  work  under  a very  good 
■e-editing,  and  with  additions  which  increase  its 
ralue  considerably  so  far  as  the  letter-press  is 
loncerned.  The  real  value  of  the  book,  how- 
iver,  lies  in  the  plates,  which  are  as  instructive 

0 the  student  as  they  are  interesting  to  the 
idvanced  architect.  The  new  edition  should  find 

1 place  in  every  good  architectural  library. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

According  to  arrangement  the  Royal  Archm- 
•logical  Institute  of  England  have  made  the 
leighbourhood  of  Canterbury  the  scene  of  their 
mnual  excursion,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  the 
10th  iust. 

The  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  the 
iown.hall,  at  which  a congratulatory  address 
vas  read  by  the  town  clerk  on  behalf  of  the 
nayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens,  welcoming  the 
neuibers  of  the  Institute  to  the  ecclesiastical 
japital  of  England.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
iddress  to  the  fact  that  Cantei-bury  might  be 
ilmost  considered  the  birthplace  of  the  Archrno- 
ogical  Institute  since  it  was  there  that  the  British  j 
irchraological  Association  (from  which  the  In. 
ititute  separated)  held  its  first  meeting. 


After  a dejeHner,  the  company  proceeded, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  John  Brent,  F.S.A., 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  and  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  to 
perambulate  the  city.  The  first  place  of  interest 
visited  was  the  Dane  John.  The  city  walls 
and  mound  were  inspected,  various  opinions 
being  offered  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mound  at 
that  spot.  Amongst  the  most  notable  objects 
visited  were  the  Norman  Keep,  a very  large  and 
grand  ruin,  probably  of  the  date  of  William 
Rufus,  now  used  as  a coal-store  by  tfie  gas  com- 
pany ; and  the  small  but  memorable  church  of 
St.  Martin,  the  foundation  of  which  is  attributed 
to  St.  Augustine,  and  in  the  external  wall  of 
which  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out  a Bmall  portion  of 
widely-jointed  masonry,  which  might  be  of  as 
early  a date  as  the  period  of  that  saint  who  first 
introduced  Christianity  to  these  isles  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  age.  The  chapel  of  St.  Pancras,  in 
which  the  good  Queen  Bertha,  wife  of  Ethelbert, 
is  presumed  to  be  buried,  was  also  viewed.  A 
temporary  museum  at  St.  Augustine’s  College 
and  another  in  the  Cathedx-al  Library  had  been 
arranged,  in  which  were  stored  objects  of  great 
interest. 

On  Wednesday,  the  meeting  of  sections,  com- 
menced at  ten  o’clock  in  the  hall  of  St.  Augus- 
tine’s College.  This  presents  a very  different 
aspect  from  its  state  when  the  Archraological 
Association  held  its  first  meeting  in  this  city.  It 
was  then  degraded  to  a mere  public-house.  It 
was  consigned  to  the  hammer  in  1814.  The 
purchaser  was  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  forth- 
with began  its  restoration,  under  Mr.  Butterfield, 
and  thenceforth  it  has  been  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  a college  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries. The  range  of  edifices  thus  owe  their  pre- 
servation, their  restoration,  and  their  utilisation, 
to  one  of  the  most  devoted  and  able  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  when  Mr.  Hope  was  voted 
to  the  chair  of  the  architectural  section,  the 
applause  with  which  he  was  greeted  was  very 
cordial. 

The  paper  read  was  one  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  on  “The  Transition  of  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture, as  illustrated  by  Canterbui-y  Cathedral.” 
Sir  Gilbert  said  his  paper,  though  all  re-written, 
contained  much  that  he  had  stated  before  in  his 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  which  will  bo 
found  in  our  pages.  He  traced  the  growth  of  the 
ai’ch  from  the  time  when  it  was  a mere  opening  in 
the  wall  or  vault,  with  a flat  stone  over  it,  through 
its  successive  developments,  to  the  pointed  arch 
of  early  English  days,  illustrating  every  step  by 
drawings,  taken  not  only  from  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  but  also  from  Sens,  Noyon,  Caen, 
Glastonbury,  and  many  other  places.  Mr.  God- 
frey Faussett’s  paper  on  “ Canterbury  till  Domes- 
day,” which  was  read  for  the  author,  then  came 
on  in  the  section  of  Antiquities,  which  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  F.S.A.  Dean 
Stanley  was  to  have  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Monastery  of  Christ  Churoh,  Canterbury”  j but 
as  he  had  not  arrived  at  half-past  one  o’clock,  it 
was  deferred  till  the  conversazione  in  the  evening. 
It  was  then  read  in  the  cathedral  library  before 
a large  assemblage. 

On,  Wednesday  afternoon  there  was  an  excursion 
to  Chilham  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Hardy, 
who  admitted  a large  party  to  view  the  old  keep. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  gave  a discourse,  explanatory  of 
the  structure,  and  after  paying  a visit  to  Chart- 
ham  churoh,  the  party  returned  to  Canterbury. 
On  Thursday  morning  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institute  was  held,  when  Colchester  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting.  About 
midday  the  members  went  to  Sandwich  and  the 
ruins  of  Richbox'ough  Castle,  returning  in  time 
for  a meeting  in  the  evening,  at  which  several 
papers  were  read.  The  proceedings  were  re- 
sumed on  Friday  morning,  when  a meeting  of 
the  Historical  section  was  held  in  the  hall  of  St. 
Augustine’s  College,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  MacLean.  Mr.  J.  B.  Shephard,  of  Canter- 
bury, read  a paper  on  “ The  Archives  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.”  Amongst  the  deeds  shown 
was  the  original  deed,  signed  (with  a cross)  by 
William  the  Conqueroi',  and  also  by  his  queen,  in 
addition  to  the  two  archbishops  and  four  bishops, 
settling  the  loDg-standing  dispute  as  to  the 
primacy  and  supremacy  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  over  his  Grace  of  York. 

The  section  rose  at  eleven  o’clock,  at  which 
hour  the  Rev.  E.  Yenables  commenced  in  the 
Chapter  House,  before  a large  audience,  a 
discourse  on  the  Architectural  History  of  the 
Cathedral.  A perambulation  of  the  cathedral 
afterwax’ds  took  place,  and  when  the  party 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  Beokett’s  martyrdom, 
Canon  Robertson  read  a short  paper,  in  which  he 
tried  to  demolish  the  tradition  that  the  flagstone 


on  which  Beckett  fell  is  still  there,  marked  by 
having  a small  square  piece  let  into  it,  where  it 
is  related  a portion  of  the  original  was  cut  out, 
and  sent  to  Rome  and  there  preserved,  because 
a portion  of  the  martyr’s  blood  fell  upon  it. 
Repeated  inquiries  in  Rome  had  failed  to  find 
the  stone.  Archdeacon  Harrison  said  he  Btood 
by  the  tradition.  A perambulation  of  the  precincts 
followed,  and  a further  sectional  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  Mr.  R.  E.  Pullan  read  a paper  on 
“ The  Revival  of  Polychromatic  Decoration  in 
Churches  ; the  pith  of  which  our  readers  know.” 

On  Saturday,  the  archraologists  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Hythe  and  Saltwood,  calling  at 
Westenhanger  and  Lympne,  and  inspecting  the 
numerous  ancient  monuments  in  that  district  of 
Kent.  They  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by 
the  Mayor  of  Hythe,  and  after  a long  pilgrim- 
age returned  to  Canterbury  early  in  the  evening. 

On  Tuesday  the  Institute  met  at  Dover,  the 
members  of  the  Kent  Archmological  Society, 
who  were  having  their  annual  outing  in  that 
town,  and  a paper  on  the  Pharos,  by  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  was  read.  Then  the  com- 
bined party,  to  the  number  of  about  300,  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  Castle,  again  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  whose  initials  are 
well  known  to  our  readers.  After  seeing  the 
armoury  they  were  conducted  to  the  top  of  the 
keep.  Mr.  Clark  ascended  one  of  the  towers  in 
the  angle,  and  proceeded  to  address  his  audience 
as  to  that  part  of  the  castle  (the  north-east 
angle).  He  informed  them  that  they  would  be 
conducted  down  a narrow  staircaso  which  was 
constructed  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
itself,  and  which  would  only  accommodate 
about  one  person.  Accordingly  all  or  nearly  all 
made  their  way  down  the  steps.  They  safely 
arrived  at  the  bottom,  and  after  inspecting  the 
old  well  and  the  ancient  ohapel,  assembled  in  the 
courtyard.  Mr.  Clark  took  up  a position  close 
to  the  gateway  affording  an  entrance  to  the 
keep,  and  in  the  course  of  a comprehensive 
lecture  said  that  the  hill  on  which  the  grand 
old  pile  which  they  had  been  visiting  was 
situated  was,  no  doubt,  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They 
had  considered  it  a convenient  place  for  the 
defence  of  a tribe,  and  the  Romans,  finding  a 
place  to  land,  made  use  of  it,  and  had  not  only 
left  their  marks  upon  the  roads  around,  but  had 
ereoted  a watch-tower.  The  Saxons, — not  only 
our  predecessors,  but  our  ancestors, — had  left 
traces  of  their  earthworks,  but  with  the 
Normans  came  masonry  into  Britain.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  we  had  no  traces  of 
earlier  masonry  in  ecclesiastical  edifices,  but 
so  far  as  he  know  we  had  no  traces  of 
masonry  for  military  defence  before  the  eleventh 
century.  There  was  none  that,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  could  be  traced  back  further  than  the 
Norman  period.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  address,  the  party  separated,  and  at 
four  o’clock  met  at  the  Town-hall  to  dine,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Amherst,  president  of  the 
Kent  Arch  ecological  Society.  The  concluding 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Canterbury, 
Lord  Tabot  de  Malahide  presiding,  and  it  was 
resolved,  “That  the  best  thanks  be  given  to  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  ubo  of  the  Guild, 
hall,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  use  of  the 
Library,  and  to  the  Warden  of  St.  Augustine’s 
College  for  the  use  of  the  hall  of  the  College.” 

To  those  very  few  who  remembered  the 
original  meeting  in  Canterbury,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  the  whole  affair  seemed  but  a pale 
reflex,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  able  men 
who  took  part  in  it.  The  fact  is,  they  found 
little  new  to  say  or  do. 


VISIT  TO  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

On  Tuesday  last,  on  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Council  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as 
a number  of  private  friends,  paid  a visit  to 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  where  Sir  Gilbert  gave  some 
account  of  its  history,  and  described  the  various 
objects  of  interest  to  be  found  in  it,  and  the 
work  that  had  been  done.  He  considered  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  built  by  King  Offa  was 
entirely  swept  away,  and  the  Norman  Church 
was  built  by  Paul  of  Caen,  the  first  Norman 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban’s,  of  Roman  tiles  and  stones 
brought  from  the  ancient  city  of  Verulam.  This 
abbot  was  very  ambitious,  and  made  his  church 
half  as  big  again  as  the  metx'opolitan  cathedral 
his  cousin  had  built  at  Canterbury.  John  de 
Celia,  the  twenty-first  abbot,  began  the  trans- 
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formation  of  the  west  front  from  the  Nor- 
man to  its  present  style  of  architecture. 
He  began  it  in  1198,  and  at  his  death  his  suc- 
cessor, William  de  Trumpington,  modified  the 
details  of  the  work  in  the  most  reckless  manner, 
and  from  being  very  rich  changed  it  to  compara- 
tively poor  work.  Sir  Gilbert  then  proceeded 
to  point  oat  the  principal  features  of  the  west 
front  and  its  portals,  and  the  difference  between 
the  woik  of  John  de  Celia  and  William  Trump- 
ington, that  of  the  former  being  extremely 
beautiful.  The  interesting  paintings  which  were 
discovered  a few  years  ago  on  the  west  faces  of 
the  Norman  piers  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
were  next  described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller.  One 
of  the  paintings  is  a gigantic  representation  of 
St.  Christopher  with  the  infant  Christ.  Sir  G. 
Scott  explained  how  it  was  that  five  arches  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave  are  of  the  Decorated  period, 
while  the  remaining  arches  on  that  side  are  Early 
English,  and  the  opposite  arches  are  Norman. 
We  learn  from  a contemporary  record  that  in 
the  year  1323  this  part  of  the  church  suddenly 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  nave  was  then,  said  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  the  “church  of  the  laity,”  and  as 
there  were  a number  of  men  and  women  in  the 
church  at  the  time,  it  was  attributed  to  a miracle 
that  there  were  no  lives  lost.  These  pillars 
were  partly  rebuilt  by  Hugh  Eversden,  who  also 
completed  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  who  died  in 
1326.  The  party  proceeded  to  the  choir  and  the 
presbytery,  where  the  work  of  restoration  has 
been,  to  a great  extent,  completed.  The 
tower,  whioh,  our  readers  will  remember, 
was  found  to  be  in  a most  dangerous  con- 
dition, has  been  made  perfectly  safe,  and  has 
been  stripped  of  its  external  plaster,  so  as  to 
expose  to  view  the  Roman  tiles  of  which  it  is 
composed.  All  the  structural  parts  of  the  choir, 
presbytery,  transepts,  aisles,  and  the  Saint’s 
Chapel  have  been  restored,  and  the  whole  fabric 
of  this  part  of  the  church  has  been  strengthened. 
The  roofs  have  been  cleaned  and  restored.  It 
is  rather  remarkable  that,  in  restoring  the  choir 
ceiling,  under  the  paintings  of  1680  older  paint- 
ings were  found,  of  which  the  later  were  but 
rude  imitations.  The  original  paintings  have 
been  cleaned  and  exposed  to  view.  They  are 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Wheathamstead 
(circa  1410).  The  visitors  proceeded  to  the 
Saint’s  Chapel,  where  Sir  Gilbert  called  their 
attention  to  the  superstructure  of  the  Shrine  of 
St.  Alban,  2,000  fragments  of  which  were 
brought  to  light  in  1872  and  illustrated  in 
our  pages.  Mr.  Ridway  Lloyd  made  some  re- 
marks explanatory  of  the  altars  and  tombs  in 
this  part  of  the  Abbey.  On  arriving  at  the 
ante-chapel  of  the  Virgin,  the  pedestal  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Amphibalas,  fragments  of  which 
were  also  discovered  in  1872  and  have  been 
Binceput  together,  were  described. 

Some  2,000  fragments  of  beautiful  mouldings 
and  sculpture  were  arranged  in  the  south 
transept  for  the  inspection  of  the  visitors. 

The  party  were  afterwards  entertained  at 
dinner  in  the  Town-hall,  where  some  apposite 
speeches  were  made  by  the  President,  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  Archdeacon  Grant,  Precentor 
Venables,  the  Rev.  J.  Lawrence,  and  others,  the 
toast3  including  “ The  Health  of  the  Founder 
of  the  Institute,  Professor  Donaldson,”  who 
responded. 


THE  OPERA-HOUSE  ON  THE 
EMBANKMENT. 

According  to  notice,  Colonel  Beresford  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the 
intended  encroachment  by  the  erection  of  the 
New  Opera-House.  In  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations, he  said,  that  some  months  back  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  let  a portion 
of  this  land  to  a person  named  Bulmer,  at  a 
rental  of  3,000/.  per  annum.  That  lease  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  Mr.  Mapleson,  who 
paid  Mr.  Bulmer  10,000/.  for  it.  Shortly  after- 
wards Mr.  Mapleson  obtained  permission  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  advance  his 
proposed  building  75  ft.  nearer  to  the  roadway, 
thereby  giving  him  an  additional  5,000  square 
feet,  on  condition  that  he  made  two  short  roads 
20  ft.  wide  on  either  side  of  the  building.  He, 
however,  was  prepared  to  show  that  Mr.  Maple- 
son would  have  been  compelled  to  execute  these 
roads  for  his  own  purposes,  and  that  therefore  he 
was  not  entitled  to  any  additional  land  by  way 
of  compensation  for  making  them.  The  two 
houses  of  which  it  was  said  Mr.  Mapleson  could 
not  get  possession,  had  now,  he  believed,  been 
secured  by  that  gentleman,  who  had  let  the 


ground  at  a considerable  rental  for  the  erection 
of  a Royal  Academy  of  Music.  Mr.  Mapleson 
was  not  allowed  to  have  his  own  architect  or  con- 
tractor. The  architect  connected  with  the  Board, 
Mr.  F.  Fowler,  was  to  be  his  architect ; and  his 
contractor  was  named  by  the  Board.  Surely  this 
was  in  violation  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,  which  provided  that  no  officer  or 
servant  of  the  Board  should  be  concerned  in  any 
contract  or  work  made  or  executed  by  the  Board. 
Mr.  Fowler  was  also  to  be  the  architect  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  begged  to  move — 
“That,  in  allowing  the  building  frontage  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  to  be  advanced  to  within 
30  ft.  of  the  roadway,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  is  acting  in  contravention  of  the 
policy  intended  to  be  affirmed  by  the  resolution 
of  this  House,  July  8,  1870,  whereby  the  Em- 
bankment was  secured  as  an  open  space  for  the 
use  of  the  people.” 

Sir  J.  Hogg  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Board, 
and  said  the  land  was  originally  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  in  November,  1873,  tenders  were  in- 
vited. Only  one  was  received,  which  was 
declined,  because  it  did  not  come  up  to  the  price 
their  land  was  thought  worth.  The  architect 
was  next  directed  to  negotiate  with  several 
gentlemen  who  had  privately  signified  their 
desire  to  become  purchasers.  None  of  them 
came  up  to  the  price.  Again,  in  October,  1874, 
other  tenders  were  invited,  and  one  for  3,000/. 
was  accepted,  the  valuation  of  the  architect 
having  been  considerably  below  that  sum.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  therefore,  had 
made  a good  bargain  for  the  ratepayers.  He 
knew  nothing  of  any  negotiation  between  Mr. 
Bulmer  and  Mr.  Mapleson.  They  made  Mr.  Bulmer 
complete  his  contract  and  allowed  him  to  hand 
it  over  to  Mr.  Mapleson.  The  hon.  member 
said  that  Mr.  Mapleson  was  not  allowed  to 
have  his  own  architect  and  his  own  contractor. 
He  must  give  the  most  unqualified  denial  to 
every  word  of  that  statement.  There  was 
not  a shadow  of  foundation  for  either 
of  those  statements.  The  facts  were  these : — 
When  Mr.  Mapleson  got  the  land,  a certain 
number  of  architects  thought  proper  to  send 
designs.  Mr.  Fowler  sent  in  a tender  under 
an  “initial”;  two  plans  were  selected,  one 
happened  to  be  Mr.  Fowler’s  and  another  that 
of  Mr.  Phipps, — one  being  a member  of  the 
Board  and  the  other  a friend  of  his  own. 

Colonel  Beresford  rose  to  order.  He  begged 
to  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  his  authority  for 
the  statement  ho  had  made  was  Mr.  Mapleson. 

Sir  J.  Hogg  must  give  the  most  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  statement.  Then,  as  to  Mr. 
Webster,  the  Metropolitan  Board  had  no  con- 
tractors. Their  usual  course  was  to  issue  speci- 
fications  : tenders  were  sent  in,  and  the  lowest 
tender  was  always  accepted  if  it  were  that  of  a 
fit  and  proper  person.  Mr.  Webster  had  done 
several  works  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  re- 
markably well,  but  there  was  not  a Bhadow  of 
truth  in  the  statement  that  he  had  been  thrust 
down  the  throat  of  Mr.  Mapleson. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  also  combated  observations 
made  by  Colonel  Beresford,  and  the  motion  was 
ultimately  withdrawn. 

Colonel  Beresford’s  assertion  as  to  Mr.  Maple- 
son’s  statement  will  of  course  be  inquired  into. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  28th  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
institution  was  held  yesterday  (Thursday),  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  George  Dines, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  also  pre- 
sent Messrs.  George  Plucknett  (Cubitt  & Co.), 
treasurer ; Thomas  Stirling,  F.  W.  Keeble,  W.  J. 
Mitchell,  James  Simpson,  M.  Hall,  — Fry  and 
Thomas  Patrick.  The  annual  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Simpson,  stated  that  the  directors  had  pur- 
chased the  sum  of  9141.  15s.  7d.  stock,  3 per 
cent.  Consols,  for  the  relief  fund,  making  a 
total  of  18,434/.  9s.  9d.  stock,— viz.,  14,903/.  9s.  4d. 
for  the  relief  fund,  and  3,531/.  0s.  5d.  for  the 
building  fund.  The  directors  are  now  taking 
the  necessary  legal  steps  to  transfer  the  sum 
subscribed  to  the  building  fund  to  the  general 
relief  fund,  the  idea  of  erecting  almshouses 
having  been  abandoned,  as  the  pensioners  prefer 
to  live  with  their  friends.  When  this  transfer  is 
effected,  the  directors  will  have  an  additional 
sum  of  105/.  per  annum  to  distribute  to  pen- 
sioners. After  appealing  for  increased  subscrip- 
tions, the  report  alluded  in  feeling  terms  to  the 
. recent  death  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  after  twenty- 


eight  years’  faithful  service  as  secretary.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  the  receipts  from  all 
sources  to  be  about  3,000/.,  and  a balance  of 
380/.  remains  in  hand  on  the  year’s  account. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  the  patrons,  president, 
vice-president,  trustees,  treasurer,  directors, 
hon.  secretary  for  ball  (Mr.  J.  T.  Bolding), 
hon.  auditors,  and  hon.  solicitors  were  duly 
accorded ; Mr.  George  Plucknett  was  re-elected 
treasurer;  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Alderman 
Sir  James  Clarke  Lawrence,  M.P.,  and  Messrs. 
George  Plucknett  and  C.  T.  Lucas  were  re-elected 
trustees ; and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling, 
Mr.  John  Aird,  jun.,  was  unanimously  eleoted 
president  for  the  ensuing  year. 


ABERDEEN  “PALACE  BUILDINGS.” 

Tfie  Palace  Buildings  in  Union-street  have 
been  reoently  opened.  The  hotel  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  floors  above  Union-street.  Its  main 
entrance  is  from  Union-street,  the  first  floor 
being  readied  by  a grand  staircase,  lighted  from 
above.  Immediately  at  the  top  of  the  stair  is  a 
bar  and  landlord’s  pailour,  on  either  side  of 
which  corridors  lead  to  the  various  apartments 
and  different  parts  of  the  hotel.  To  the  left  are 
a coffee-room  and  drawing-room.  The  former  is 
a spacious  apartment,  50  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide, 
with  cheerful  views  from  tho  windows.  The 
drawing-room,  on  the  same  side,  is  about  35  ft. 
by  35  ft.,  with  a corner  cut  off.  Immediately 
behind  this  room  to  the  south  is  a suite  of  rooms 
suitable  for  a family,  with  every  convenience. 
On  the  right-hand  side  on  entering  is  tho  com- 
mercial room,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
35  ft.  6 in.  by  20  ft.  6 in.,  with  an  ante-room, 
also  to  the  front,  for  writing  in,  &c. ; and,  adjoin, 
ing  the  commercial  room  is  a smoking-i’oom, 
24  ft.  by  18  ft.  Immediately  above  the  principal 
entrance,  and  between  the  commercial  room  and 
coffee-room,  is  a large  parlour.  Another  suite 
of  rooms,  opposite  the  bar  on  the  right  hand 
Bide,  fills  up  the  centre  division  of  the  building. 
Passing  by  a short  flight  of  stairs  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  building,  we  have  over  the  side 
entrance  two  large  stock-rooms,  a billiard-room, 
and  luggage-room,  &c.  Upon  the  second-floor, 
the  south-west  corner  is  set  apart  for  the  culinary 
department.  The  kitchen  is  35  ft.  by  17  ft.,  and 
has  a cheerful  look-out.  The  kitchen  com. 
municates  with  the  servants’  hall,  servants’  bed- 
rooms, pantries,  &c.,  all  shut  off  from  the  main 
building.  The  remainder  of  this  floor  is  taken 
up  with  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms,  parlours, 
bath-roomB,  &c.,  entered  from  two  wide  corridors 
traversing  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  building  on 
either  Bide.  In  the  centre,  between  these 
corridors,  is  the  housemaids’  room,  which  is 
placed  in  communication  with  all  the  private 
rooms  by  means  of  electric  bells.  The  public 
rooms  on  the  floor  below  communicate  with  the 
bar  by  a similar  arrangement.  The  upper  story 
is  wholly  taken  up  with  bedrooms  and  their 
adjuncts,  housemaids’  accommodation,  &c.  On 
this  floor  alone  there  are  thirty-two  bedrooms, 
all  of  them  large  and  airy.  The  total  numbei 
of  bedrooms  is  over  seventy- five,  including  those 
in  the  suites  of  rooms.  From  all  the  rooms  in 
the  hotel,  without  almost  any  exception,  there  ie 
a cheerful  look-out ; and  from  the  upper  windows 
the  suburbs  may  be  scanned  for  miles  around 
At  the  roof  of  the  building  are  the  water- 
cisterns,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  hot  and 
cold  water  to  the  whole  house.  A hydraulic  lift 
capable  of  lifting  a ton  weight,  is  placed  in  th( 
lower  floor,  and  acts  as  a common  carrier  to  th« 
several  floors  of  the  hotel.  The  Palace  Hote. 
has  been  leased  by  Mr.  Mackie,  late  of  thi 
Northern  Hotel. 


Our  Water  Supply. — Mr.  Bailey  Dentoi 
writes: — “During  the  last  month  there  hat 
fallen  on  the  surface  of  the  country,  with  but 
few  places  excepted,  within  the  shore  period  oi 
one  hour,  as  much  rain  as  would,  if  conserved, 
supply  the  entire  population  with  water  foi 
domestic  and  other  purposes  for  a whole  year 
there  has  fallen  within  the  present  year  (I875j 
sufficient  rain  ‘ per  square  yard  of  surface  ’ tc 
furnish  50  per  cent,  more  water  than  would 
satisfy  each  unit  of  the  population  with  all  re- 
quired  for  drinking  purposes.  Ought  an  inquiry 
into  the  capability  of  utilising  such  excesses,  and 
so  equalising  extremes,  to  be  delayed,  when  it  ie 
well  known  that,  even  at  this  moment,  while  it 
the  midst  of  the  deluges  of  rain  that  have  oc- 
curred, there  are  places  where  an  insufficient 
provision  of  water  exists  ?” 
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THE  BASILICA  OF  ST.  CLEMENT,  KOHE. 

It  is  a thing  most  fall  of  marvel  to  one  that 
has  stumbled  among  the  dry  bones  of  archaeology, 
in  a piteous  search  for  something  of  which  he 
may  say  “ Behold,  this  one  has  something  of  life,” 
to  Bee  those  dry  bones,  gathered  together  and 
clothed  with  flesh,  standing  up  every  man  on  his 
feet.  Yet  before  him  who  turns  the  pages  of 
“ Saint  Clement,  Pope  and  Martyr ,”  a part  of 
this  great  army  files,  very  flesh  and  blood.  Nor 
is  the  vision  faintly  limned  : the  shadow  of  death, 
which  hangs  so  heavily  over  the  remains  of  the 
past,  has  been  pierced  and  driven  by  those  rays 
of  faith  which  light  up  every  point  towards 
which  our  writer  turns. 

Wepropose,  however,  to  give  merely  an  epitome 
of  the  architectural  and  archcoological  matter 
which  this  valuable  work  oontaius : and  we 
undertake  the  task,  because,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  theologioal  and  other  learning  with 
which  the  descriptions  of  the  basilicas  of  San 
Clemente  is  interwoven,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things  our  profession  would  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  author’s  labours. 

The  book  which,  in  its  present  form,  was 
published  here  in  1873,  contains  some  450 
octavo  pages,  of  which  the  first  fifty  are 
given  to  the  introduction.  This  opens  with  the 
description  of  a Pagan  tomb,  still  existing.  “ In 
a corner  of  the  ’inclosure  are  ruined  columbaria, 
probably  for  the  dependents,  with  broken 
cinerary  urns  still  in  their  niches ; and  in  another 
place  a vast  massive  round  “ monument  of  stone 
for  the  head  of  the  house.”  The  author  traces 
the  adaptation  of  these  prcedia  to  Christian 
burial,  and  thus  explains  the  occurrence  of  Pagan 
ornaments  in  early  catacombs.  He  dwells  on 
the  fact  that  classical  learning  is  not  sufficient  to 
elucidate  Christian  ruins,  and  goes  on  to  some 
account  of  Christian  cemeteries  and  the  reason  of 
their  construction.  He  writes  : — “About  Rome 
the  Christians  dug  into  the  hill-sides,  as  the 
Etrusoans  had  done  before  them.”  “ They  were 
not  thereby  precluded  from  monuments  or 
chapels  above  ground,  and  in  case  of  distinguished 
martyrdom  they  were  sure  to  construct  such 
memories,  which,  when  persecution  ceased,  be- 
came basilicas.”  Passing  over  much  on  relics,  the 
duty  of  burying  the  dead,  prayer  for  the  dead,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  persecutions,  &o.,  we  come  back 
to  the  catacombs.  “ After  the  death  of  Julian  the 
Apostate  in  363,  De  Rossi  says  that  the  use  of 
subterranean  oemeteries  visibly  declined.  In 
the  public  distress  they  were  neglected  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  private  fossors,  and  after  the 
year  454,  he  finds  no  interment  in  them  at  all. 
The  liturgies  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth 
century  constantly  refer  to  burials  in  the  basi- 
licas ; and  in  the  sixth  century  burial  was 
common  within  the  walls  of  Rome.  As  for  the 
Pagan  emperors,  the  first  direct  attack  upon  the 
oemeteries  was  that  by  Valerian,  in  257,  and  it 

only  lasted  three  years In  303  Diocletian 

burnt  and  ravaged  everything But  the 

invasions  of  the  barbarians  were  the  real  cause 

of  the  destruction  of  the  cemeteries In 

648,  682,  the  bodies  of  the  martyrs  were  brought 
in  from  the  suburban  towns,  such  as  Porto 
and  Nomentum.  Astolphus  and  the  Lombards 
ruined  the  cemeteries  in  760.  Paul  I.,  who  was 
created  Pope  in  757,  brought  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  into  the  city,  because  the  cemeteries 
were  in  decay.  Adrian  I.  and  Leo  II  l.  tried  to 
restore  them.  Paschal  I.,  in  817,  removed  the 
body  of  St.  Cecily,  and  many  others.  Sergius  II. 
and  Leo  IV.  brought  in  some  that  were  still  left. 
Nicholas  I.  attempted,  in  867,  some  catacombic 

restorations,  and  they  were  the  last The 

substructions  of  St.  Peter’s  conceal  the  Vatican 
cemetery.  The  new  basilica  of  St.  Paul  shows 
that  the  Popes  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  grave 
of  either  Apostle.  But  the  Basilican  churches 
of  Rome  were  sometimes  built  upon  the  martyr’s 
own  house,  whether  interred  there,  as  in  the  case 
of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  officers  in  the  army  under 
the  apostate  Julian,  or  not,  as  in  the  instance  of 
St.  Clement,  who  was  martyred  in  the  Crimea.” 
The  remaining  few  pages  of  the  introduction  are 
taken  up  with  the  subject  of  church  pictures 
looked  at  in  different  lights.  Considering  them 
from  an  historical  point  of  view,  our  author 
says  : — “If  we  were  in  possession  of  those  with 
which  St.  Damasus  adorned  his  church  of  Saint 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  which  were  extant  400 
years  afterwards,  that  is,  about  800,  we  should 
have  an  ascertained  series  of  pictures  tosupply  the 
link  which  seemswantingin  Catholic  decorative  art 
between  the  catacombs  and  the  compositions  in 
mosaic,  whioh,  though  some  may  be  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh,  are  more  generally  of  the  ninth  and  ' 


later  centuries.  Independently,  however,  of 
any  other  interest,  the  frescoes  in  our  basilica  of 
St.  Clement  go  far  to  fill  up  the  gap;  for  in 
them  we  have  the  earliest  large  wall-paintings 
of  church  compositions  now  left  us,  certainly  in 
Rome  at  least;  ingenious  in  their  arrangement 

and  replete  with  piety If  we  agree,  from 

the  square  nimbus  about  his  head,  that  Leo  IV. 
introduced  in  the  picture  of  the  Assumption  of  our 
Lady,  was  painted  before  his  death  in  855,  we  can 
judge  in  some  degree  (even  without  the  pictures 
lost  in  the  interval,  and  taking  no  account  of  the 
Cruoifixion  and  other  earlier  frescoes  in  St. 
Clement’s),  by  comparison,  with  the  Catholic 
art  of  the  fourth  century,  such  as  the  glasses 
inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  latest  representations 
in  the  catacombs,  how  muoh  has  been  lost  in  the 
lines  of  drawing,  and  what  progress  made  in 
more  crowded  composition.  Again,  if  we  refer 
the  great  picture  representing  the  translation  of 
St.  Clement’s  relios,  from  the  Vatican  to  his  own 
basilica,  to  the  time  of  Nicholas  I.,  who  died  in 
866,  we  shall  not  think,  even  by  this  comparison  ! 
with  the  catacombs,  that  Catholic  art  had 
miserably  perished.”  This  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  the  introduction,  and  to  the  beginning  of  the 
section  which  treats  of  the  life  of  St.  Clement, 
in  some  hundred  and  more  pages;  but  as  it  is 
not  to  our  purpose,  we  refer  to  it  very  briefly. 

Clement  was  of  imperial  blood,  and  of  the 
Flavian  family.  The  martyr  of  the  same  name 
was  his  uncle.  He  was  converted  by  St.  Peter 
at  an  early  age.  He  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Philippines.  He  succeeded 
to  the  Popedom  A.D.  92,  being  the  third  from 
St.  Peter.  He  was  exiled  to  the  Chersonesus 
by  Trajan,  where  he  worked  miracles  and  con- 
verted the  Aborigines.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  “ Auphidianus  ordered  the  Pontiff  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea  with  an  anchor  fastened  to 
his  neck.  The  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
presenoe  of  an  immense  crowd.  The  Christians 
being  grieved  that  they  could  not  recover  his 
relios,  were  advised  by  his  disciples  Cornelius  and 
Phoebus,  to  have  recourse  to  God  by  prayer,  and 
humbly  implore  of  Him  to  indicate  the  spot  where 
the  holy  martyr’s  body  lay.  As  their  prayers 
ascended  to  heaven,  the  sea  miraculously  retired 
from  the  shore.  They  followed  the  receding 
waters,  and  having  gone  to  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles,  they  found  to  their  astonishment 
and  inexpressible  consolation,  a marble  temple 
and  within  it  an  urn  containing  the  holy 
Pontiff’s  body,  while  near  it  lay  the  anchor,  the 
instrument  of  his  martyrdom.  Falling  on  their 
knees,  they  returned  thanks  to  God  for  having 
recovered  so  priceless  a treasure.  For  more 
than  two  hundred  years  the  sea  used  to  retire  on 
the  anniversary  of  St.  Clement’s  martyrdom," 
after  which  time  it  seems  to  have  returned  to 
its  natural  habits,  for  in  the  ninth  century  St. 
Cyril  went  in  search  of  the  relics  of  the  blessed 
St.  Clement,  and  “ taking  ship  on  a oalm  day, 
under  the  guidance  of  Christ,  they  took  their 
way,  to  wit,  the  aforesaid  philosopher,  with  the 
bishop,  George  by  name,  and  the  reverend  clergy, 
and  some  of  the  people.  Sailing  then  with 
great  devotion  and  confidence,  hymning  and 
praying,  they  reached  the  island  in  which  they 
supposed  the  holy  martyr’s  body  to  be.  Getting 
round  about  it  then  and  searching  ” they  found 
the  holy  man  and  his  anchor,  and  transported 
them  to  Rome. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  section  headed 
“ Subterranean  Basilioa  of  St.  Clement,”  which 
has  for  its  frontispiece  a plan  of  the  old  basilica, 
with  the  foundations  of  the  present  church 
shown  on  it  in  lighter  ink.  We  must  now 
follow  our  author  more  closely. 

We  quote  the  commencement  of  Chapter  I.  at 
length,  as,  although  containing  nothing  abso- 
lutely new,  it  is  a clear  expression  on  a subject 
by  no  means  universally  understood  : — “ The 
Greek  word  fiaaiXiict)  (basilica)  means  a royal 
pall,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  at  the  end  of  the 
‘ Recognitions  of  St.  Clement,’  where  it  is  stated 
that  Theophilus,  the  first  citizen  of  Antioch, 

* Domus  slice  ingentem  basilicam  ecclesice  nomine 
consecravit ,’  for  the  reception  of  St.  Peter’s 
chair.  It  was  a covered  building,  not  like  the 
Forum,  an  open  place  surrounded  by  covered 
porticoes.  The  first  great  basilica  was  built 
A.U.C.  568,  by  Cato  the  elder  (Marcus  Portius), 
whence  it  was  called  Portia;  the  second  was 
called  Opimia ; the  third  that  of  Paulus,  built  at 
so  great  expense,  and  with  suoh  magnificence, 
that  it  was  called  Regia  Pauli.  Julius  Cmsar 
built,  under  the  direction  of  Vitruvius,  the 
Basilica  Julia,  which  served  not  only  for  the 
hearing  of  causes,  but  also  for  the  audience  and 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors.  It  was  sup- 


ported  by  one  hundred  marble  columns  in  four 
rows,  and  enriched  with  decorations  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.  Pagan  Rome  contained  many 
other  basilicas  also,  such  as  the  Emilian,  the 
Alpian,  the  Constantinian,  &c.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  generally  use  the  word  to  signify  a 
church  of  great  magnificence,  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  frequently  employed  by  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and 
several  other  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  Some,  with  the  learned  Jesuit 
Alexander  Donati,  and  Rondinini,  assert  that 
the  ancient  churches  were  called  basilicas  from 
their  having  been  built  in  the  style  of  the  Roman 
halls;  while  others  maintain  that  those  halls 
were  given  to  the  church  for  the  celebration  of 
Christian  rites,  as  may  be  collected  from  that 
passage  in  Ansonius,  where  he  tells  the  Emperor 
Gratian,  ‘ The  basilicas  which  heretofore  were 
wont  to  be  filled  with  men  of  business,  are  now 
thronged  with  votaries  praying  for  your  safety.’ 
These  words  dearly  indicate  that,  at  least,  some 
of  the  Roman  basilicas  were  converted  into 
Christian  churches.  The  design  of  the  basilica 
was  simple  and  grand  : oblong  in  form,  with  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  separated  by  lines  of  columns, 
from  which,  in  many  instances,  sprang  arches 
to  support  the  walls  that  sustained  the  roof.  At 
the  extreme  end  opposite  the  door  was  a raised 
platform  for  the  tribune,  and  the  apse  in  which 
it  stood  was  often  ornamented  with  mosaics. 
The  main  entrance  to  the  building  was  through 
a portico  supported  by  five  or  seven  columns, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  structure.  All  these 
arrangements  are  still  perfect  in  the  modern 
basilica  of  St.  Clement,  the  style  of  which,  we 
presume,  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  one. 
Bottari,  Agincourt,  Raoul  Rochette,  and  Father 
Marchi  have  maintained  that  the  style  of  the 
Christian  basilica  was  borrowed  from  the  chapels 
in  the  catacombs.  But  these  chapels  were  rather 
modelled  after  the  plan  of  the  ancient  Roman 
basilica,  as  it  was  natural  for  the  Christians 
to  adopt  the  designs  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.” 

We  next  learn  that  Clement,  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  erected  an  oratory  in  his  own  palaoe 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ccelian-hill ; and  that  it  was 
replaced  by  a magnificent  basilica,  probably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
latter  date  is  determined  by  the  following  facts  : 
Diocletian  levelled  many  churches  during  his 
persecution,  which  commenced  in  302,  and  Con- 
stantine repaired  and  rebuilt  these  churches  on 
his  ascension  in  306,  or  soon  after.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  oratory  of  so  eminent  a saint 
escaped  the  attention  of  either  emperor.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  its  having  been  built  previously 
to  the  fourth  century,  and  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture indicates  that  it  was  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  cannot  have  been  built  much  later,  for 
St.  Jerome  informs  us  that  the  church  built  in 
Rome  keeps  the  “memory”  of  St.  Clement’s 
name  “to  this  day.”  The  occurrence  of  this 
word  “ memory  ” leads  to  an  investigation  of 
the  technical  meaning  of  the  word  memoria  to 
the  layman  somewhat  tedious.  A memoria  seems 
to  have  been  a plaoe  of  worship  raised  on  the 
site  made  famous  by  some  saint  and  martyr. 

In  Chapter  II.,  our  author  shows  reason  to 
conclude  “ that  both  church  and  clergy  were 
flourishing  in  600.  Two  hundred  years  after, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  basilica 
was  falling  into  ruin.  Anastasius,  the  librarian, 
tells  us  that  Adrian  I.,  who  died  in  795,  restored 
the  roof.”  He  says  also,  “ The  title  of  blessed 
Clement,  which  was  even  about  to  fall  and  be 
laid  in  ruins,  of  the  third  region,  he  made  new. 
One  of  the  columns  of  the  original  basilica  is 
broken,  and  perhaps  the  brick  piers  in  which  it 
and  several  other  pillars  of  the  old  church  are 
imbedded  are  Adrian’s  work.” 

Two  possible  causes  of  the  apparently  sudden 
filling.up  of  the  ancient  basilica  are  suggested. 
“The  great  earthquake  of  896,  which  shook  the 
old  pillars  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  may  have 
reached  this  church,  and  the  destruction  of  this 
quarter  of  the  city  from  the  Lateran  to  the 
Capitol,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who  came  to  Rome 
in  1084,  to  rescue  the  great  Monk  of  Cluni, 

Gregory  VII Probably  that  was  the  time 

at  which  our  venerable  basilioa  disappeared.” 
To  Father  Mullooly,  the  author  of  this  book,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  basilica.  In 
his  own  words,  “ The  basilica  disappeared  and 
was  forgotten,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
industry  of  Roman  archmologists,  every  record 
and  tradition  relating  to  it  was  referred  to  the 
comparatively  modern  church  built  upon  its 
ruins.  However,  the  basilican  style  was  followed 
in  all  its  details  in  the  latter,  which  caused  it  to 
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be  regarded  by  all  archaeologists  as  the  most 
perfect  example  existing  of  the  early  Christian 
basilica.  Bat  a particular  study  of  the  topo- 
graphy  of  this  part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  marbles  in  the  choir, 
induced  the  writer  of  these  pages  to  suspect,  so 
far  back  as  181-8,  that  the  church  spoken  of  by 
St.  Jerome,  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  Symmachus, 
and  Gregory  the  Great,  could  not  be  that 
described  by  Ugoni,  Panciroti,  Rondinini, 
Nibby,  and  others ; and,  therefore,  that  the 
former  must  be  either  beneath,  or  some- 
where near  the  latter.  Just  as  these  conjectures 
were  about  to  be  tested,  Rome  became  the 
theatre  of  revolution.  The  contemplated 
researches  were  therefore  deferred,  but  not 
abandoned.  In  progress  of  time  what  had  been 
conjectures  ripened  into  convictions,  and,  in 
1857,  the  researches  were  commenced  by  open- 
ing a passage  through  a chamber  containing 
some  remains  of  ancient  walls,  and  thence 
through  another,  quadrangular  and  vaulted. 
Here,  having  made  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  and 
removed  a quantity  of  rubbish  to  the  depth  of 
14  ft.,  we  discovered  three  columns  standing 
erect  in  situ,  and  some  fragments  of  fresooes.” 
What  repose  there  is  in  the  picture  which  this 
simple  narration  presents  to  us.  We  see  the 
Dominican  prior  walking  his  round  of  consola- 
tion, and  musing  as  he  treads  the  ground  so  dear 
to  him,  of  all  that  ancient  fathers  and  modern 
antiquaries  have  written  concerning  it ; we  see 
him  seated  in  his  ohoir  vainly  endeavouring  to 
follow  the  discourse  of  Father  Verydry,  while 
his  eye  and  mind  wander  to  the  pavement 
beneath  his  feet ; we  see  him  with  that  power 
of  faith  which  forms  so  maiked  a characteristic 
of  the  man,  directing  the  works,  and  telling  the 
number  of  cartloads  removed,  “ of  which,”  says 
he,  “ more  than  150,000  cartloads  had  to  be 
carried  np  the  same  way  that  Maximinmade  the 
martyrs,  Thraso  and  Saturninus,  carry  gravel 
from  the  arenaria  to  build  Diocletian’s  baths, 
that  is,  in  baskets  on  the  shoulders.”  The  works 
succeeded  admirably  under  the  direction  of 
Fontana;  the  upper  church  being  supported  on 
brick  arches  and  vaults.  Passing  over  notices 
of  inscriptions  (one  of  which  records  the  restora- 
tion of  the  basilica  in  384-398)  and  a mutilated 
statue  of  St.  Peter  as  the  “ Good  Shepherd,”  we 
now  come  to  the  description  of  the  basilica  itself, 
and  with  that  we  will  deal  in  another  article. 

Rome.  


OLD  AND  NEW  METHODS  OF  ART  WORK. 

JAPANESE  ART. 

Among  the  multitude  of  “ activities  ” which 
distinguish  the  “ Western,”  or  civilised,  portion 
of  the  world  in  these  modern  days,  there  is 
surely  not  one  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the 
desire  apparent  on  all  hands  of  the  Western 
civilisations,  to  “convert” — to  use  a general 
and  descriptive  term — the  nations  of  the  Eastern 
world.  Reform  is  everywhere ; but  it  centres 
in  the  West,  and  spreads  on  all  sides  from  thence, 
and  all  desire  to  spread  it,  and  to  “ Westernise” 
the  world  ! In  art  matters,  which  so  closely 
concern  us,  this  is  more  especially  so,  and  not  a 
little  of  our  never-tiring  energy  and  commercial 
activity  and  capital  is  employed  in  the  sending 
of  our  fabrics  and  “ patterns  ” to  those  far-off 
Eastern  countries,  which  are  waiting  to  be 
thus  “ civilised”  ! But  there  are  two  Bides  to 
all  questions.  If  the  East  be  now  borrowing,  as 
far  as  may  be,  from  ns,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  owe  not  a little — how  much  it  would  take 
some  time  to  tell — to  it.  Can  the  two,  so  oppo- 
site in  feelings  and  tendencies,  be  ever  brought 
together,  and  so  mixed  up  together,  through 
mutual  borrowings,  as  to  make  one  ? Is  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  desirable  to  do  this,  even  if  possible  ? 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  must  need  ocour 
to  many  interested  in  the  art  of  Japan.  This 
singular  phase  of  art  is  just  now  not  a little  in 
fashion,  and  much  money  is  being  spent  on  it  for 
reasons  which  are  not,  truth  to  say,  quite  obvious. 
Why  should  Japanese  art  be  specially  entertain- 
ing, and  to  be  coveted  ? — for  what  can  well  be 
farther  removed  from  us  here  than  the  isolated 
art  productions  of  so  strange  a people,  so  dif- 
ferent from  ourselves  in  all  ways  ? 

It  is  but  very  lately,  be  it  remembered,  that 
anything  was  known,  either  of  Japan  itself  or  of 
its  exceptional  productions  ; for  no  treatise  even, 
say  the  authors  of  the  new  book  on  the  “ Keramic 
Art  of  Japan,”  which  is  dedicated  emphatically 
to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  specially  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Japanese  art,  has  been  written  by 
any  of  the  travellers  in  Japan.  Indeed,  if  all 
the  remarks  were  collected  from  the  numerous 


works  on  the  country,  and  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  people,  which  have  any  bearing 
on  art,  they  would  produce  but  a very  frag- 
mentary and  sketchy  essay  on  the  subject.  The 
authors  add,  and  it  is  not  a little  significant  of 
what  is  in  the  future,  that  so  great  are  the 
changes  which  modern  “civilisation”  and  com. 
mercial  intercourse  have  so  lately  made,  and  are 
making,  every  day  in  Japan,  that  at  a very  early 
date  but  little  will  be  found  of  its  really  national 
art  work,  or  art  thoughts ; little  remaining  to 
enrich  our  present  imperfect  knowledge.  How 
true  this  is  none  need  be  assured  who  have 
paid  any  sort  of  attention  to  the  matter.  A few 
thoughts  about  Japanese  art,  therefore,  before 
it  disappears,  and  is  lost  in  “art-manufacture,” 
may  be  of  interest,  if  not  of  use. 

It  is  a strange  thing  to  go  back  in  thought  to 
that  older  state  of  the  world  when  nations,  such 
as  Japan,  were  each  in  one  complete  state  of 
isolation.  Such  state  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  barbaric  state  of  the  world.  It  followed 
from  its  savage  state,  and  is  followed  by  our  pre- 
sent so  - called  civilised  condition  of  things 
mundane.  To  this  Btate  in  the  life  of  nations 
belongs  China, — to  which  Japan  would  almost 
seem  to  be  a natural  province, — and  to  produce, 
at  first  glance,  it  seems,  the  same  species  of  art, 
and  to  be  produced  by  the  same  means.  But 
the  authors  of  the  new  book  on  Japan  tell  us 
that  few  if  any  bonds  of  sympathy  exist,  and 
very  few  outward  marks  of  resemblance  are  to 
be  observed  in  their  respective  works,  the 
differences  being  so  many,  and  so  important, 
even  when  the  material  employed  is  the  same 
in  both  cases.  Indeed,  so  great  and  wide  is  this 
difference  between  the  two  that  we  might 
suppose,  they  contend,  that  wide  oceans  or  un- 
travelled wastes  had  always  existed  between 
them,  and  so  separated  them.  But  in  spite  of 
all  this,  there  is  a sort  of  likeness  and  similarity 
in  them  that  is  not  a little  striking.  A right 
curious  Bubject  of  inquiry  it  is,  and  will  one  day, 
we  cannot  doubt,  help  to  throw  light  on  the  very 
origin  and  progress  of  art.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  two  peoples  in  their  art  efforts  should  copy 
or  even  see  each  other’s  art  works,  to  be  more  or 
less  alike  : it  is  but  necessary  that  they  should 
work  in  the  same  vein.  Indeed,  may  it  not  be 
affirmed  that  the  art  beginnings,  at  least,  of  all 
nationalities  were  the  same,  or  nearly  so  ?—e.g., 
the  well-known  fret  of  the  antique  Greek,  of  the 
Japanese,  the  Chinese,  of  the  Mexican— with  a 
pathless  ocean  between  them  and  the  old  world 
civilisations— might  well  have  been  copied  from 
each  other  ; the  differences  being  caused  by  the 
special  individualities  of  each  producing  power, 
mind,  and  nationality,  the  individual  peculiari- 
ties of  each  artist  workman  producing  in  detail 
further  and  more  subtle  distinctions.  We  might 
cite  in  proof  of  this,  which  may  seem  to  some 
an  over-refinement,  not  a few  striking  instances, 
did  space  permit. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  this  fine  art  of 
the  Japanese  can  be  only  thoroughly  seen  and 
appreciated  by  an  attentive  and  long-continued 
examination  of  the  objects  themselves,  whatever 
they  may  be,  whether  textile  fabrics,  paper, 
wood,  or  metal  work,  or  keramic  art.'  Books 
and  illustrations  are  excellent  things  in  their 
way,  when  the  objeots  themselves  cannot  be 
seen ; but  when  they  can,  they  should  be  looked 
at,  and  certainly  by  those  who  need  go  into 
the  difficult  questions  of  kind  and  texture  of 
material,  tone  of  colour,  individuality  of  drawing, 
and  subtlety  of  forms.  Some  of  the  finer  work 
in  ivory,  when  coloured  and  gilt,  no  drawing, 
however  fine,  could  possibly  adequately  repre- 
sent, so  exquisitely  fine  and  minute  is  the  carving, 
and  so  subtle  the  colour.  Nothing  but  indi- 
viduality of  handwork,  and  fineness  of  touch, 
and  correctness  of  taste,  could  produce  such 
work.  Machinery  of  any  kind  would  be  here 
utterly  powerless.  It  evidences,  as  all  such 
work  must,  how  much  is  lost  to  art  by  the  sub- 
stitution  of  the  machine  for  the  hand  in  the  pro- 
duction of  art-work.  This  may  he,  and  is  no 
doubt,  questioned  by  not  a few  ; but  look  into  this 
Japanese  work, — i.e.,  into  the  art-work  itBelf, — 
into  the  hand-made  objects, — and  all  donbts  will 
and  must  be  removed  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
attention  and  study  given  to  it.  In  the  very  fine 
work  no  study  even  is  needed,  for  the  fact  is  to 
be  perceived  at  a glance.  If  the  famous  fine 
and  fairy-like  muslin  of  India  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  best  machinery,  as  it  is  admitted  to 
be,  then  is  this  Sne  Japanese  work  equally,  if 
not  more,  so. 

Looking  at  the  quaint  conventionalism  of  the 
costume,  and  at  the  general  surroundings  of  the 
Japanese,  we  should  hardly  think  of  the  fact  of 


their  strong  likings  for  Nature,  and  for  the  le- 
presentation  of  natural  forms  and  movements. 
But  so  it  is.  Some  of  the  representations  of  the 
forms  and  movements  of  animals,  birds,  and 
insects  especially,  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
accuracy  of  deliniation  and  truth  of  colour,  and 
even  subtlety  of  expression.  And  yet  with  all 
this  truthfulness  they  are  Japanese  likenesses. 
Nowhere  most  surely  in  the  whole  range  of 
things  artistic  is  there  to  be  found  a more  in- 
structive and  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of 
national  and  pure  individuality.  All  is  intensely 
Japanese,  and  could  come  from  nowhere  else. 
The  more  one  looks  at  it  the  more  pity  does  it 
seem  that  it  should  be  lost,  and  “improved” 
out  of  the  way.  Its  value  surely  is  in  its  own 
inherent  and  unadulterated  strength,  and  is  not 
to  be  made  better,  whatever  that  may  mean,  by 
mixing  it  up  with  all  kinds  of  incongruous  and 
inharmonious  forms  and  conceits.  In  its  own 
inherent  and  individualised  power  is  its  strength, 
and  out  of  this  present  strength  must  its 
future  grow  : i.e.,  if  it  be  not  lost  altogether  in 
“Western”  influences.  What  the  strength  of 
the  distant  future  art-world  is  to  consist  in  may 
indeed  puzzle  the  most  learned,  and  the  most 
acute,  and  the  most  cunningly  prophetic,  when 
all  things  artistic  get  well  mixed  together ; but 
what  the  strength  of  the  old  art-world  consisted 
in  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt.  Japan,  in  the 
last  generation  at  least,  was  the  old  world  in  the 
new. 

There  is  one  special  consideration  connected 
with  this  Bubject  of  the  older  phases  of  art  worth 
note  when  dealing  generally  with  art  nationali- 
ties. It  is  in  connexion  with  books  of  travels. 
The  further  we  go  back,  and  the  more  old- 
fashioned  the  book  of  travels  is,  the  more  quaint 
and  thoroughly  national  and  individualised  do 
the  accounts  of  “foreign  parts”  get.  Every- 
thing is  new  and  strange  to  the  traveller. 
Everything  offers  a contrast  to  that  which  he 
left  behind  him  in  his  distant  home.  Houses, 
rooms,  furniture,  human  kind,  and  the  costume 
it  wears,  and  the  ways  of  men,  all  are  different 
from  what  he  has  always  been  surrounded  by. 
The  old  voyager  is  intent  only  in  pointing  out 
these  manifold  differences,  at  wondering  at 
them,  and  all  his  literary  strength  is  exhausted 
in  the  endeavour  to  make  it  evident  and  plain  to 
the  intelligence  of  his  readers.  This  can  hardly 
be  said  of  the  more  modern  searches  into 
“ foreign  parts,”  for  their  burden  mostly  is  of 
what  and  how  best  impression  is  being  or  is  to 
be  made  on  the  outer  barbarian.  In  matters 
Japanese  this  is  specially  to  be  noted.  In  the 
most  recent  books  about  Japan  and  the  Japanese, 
we  seem  to  see  through  them, — great  as  their 
merits  may  be, — the  Japanese  from  our  own 
stand-point,  and  to  look  at  them  through  a 
British  glass,  somewhat  darkly  it  may  be.  But 
with  the  old  voyagers  we  plunge  right  into  the  i 
strange  islands  themselves,  and  forget  our  own  : 
ways,  and  see  the  odd  people  and  their  sur-  1 
roundings  and  ways  of  life  as  though  we  lived  . 
with  them,  though  not  of  them. 

It  would  be  a very  curious  matter,  indeed,  to  < 
go  exhaustively  into  the  full  amount  of  art 
teaching  which  this  art  of  the  Japanese  can 
teach,  and  to  pick  up  out  of  it  all  that  could  by 
us  be  fairly  and  usefully  utilised.  In  the  first  • 
place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  art  of 
the  Japanese  is,  as  we  have  before  noted,  on 
the  visible  decline,  and  that  a knowledge  of 
“Western”  ways  of  doing  work,  however: 
advantageous  that  may  be  in  itself,  is  not  in 
Japan  improving  the  native  work,  but  gradually 
and  certainly  destroying  it.  There  seems  to  be  < 
no  doubt  whatever  of  this,  and,  indeed,  if  we 
analyse  the  art  process  itself  which  produces: 
art  work  we  must  soon  see  that  this  must  needs; 
be  so.  Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  are  getting 
into  the  way  of  manufacturing  objects  for  the 
European  markets,  so  that  caution  is  needed. i 
But  if  any  one  will  take  up  a pieceof  pure  Japanese 
work,  and  try  to  copy  it,  then  will  the  difficulty,; 
— nay,  the  impossibility, — of  the  process  become 
apparent.  No  matter  whether  the  work  be  fine: 
or  coarse,  large  or  small.  The  character  and 
individuality  and  feeling  of  the  work  are  purely 
Japanese,  and  take  native  talent  and  feeling  to 
interpret  truly.  It  is  rather  in  the  study  of 
such  work,  and  in  the  looking  at  it,  and  may  be 
wondering  at  the  strangeness  of  it,  than  in  anyi 
attempt  to  reproduce  it,  or  to  steal  from  it,  thati 
real  artistic  good  can  come.  All  will  agree, 
the  longer  they  look  at  it,  with  us,  we  are  quite 
sure,  that  it  is  a pity  that  so  curious  a phase  of 
art  should  be  “improved”  out  of  existence!: 
And  for  what  ? Much,  very  much,  more  might, 
be  here  said  in  reply. 
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SCULPTURE  BY  THE  GROSS. 

Passing  a large  new  building  the  other  day, 
not  a very  great  way  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  we  were  conscious  of  an  effort  of 
decoration  in  progress  thereupon,  which  gave 
us  pause.  A series  of  symmetrically  spaced  panels 
on  a long  elevation  had  been  and  were  being 
carved  each  into  a design  formed  by  a couple  of 
specimens  of  the  conventional  dolphin,  each  pair 
reposing  in  peaceful  companionship  in  its  own 
panel.  The  objects  of  the  edifice  being,  in  a 
sense,  aquatic,  the  device  might  lay  claim  to  be 
considered  appropriate  to  the  situation  ; and,  at 
any  rate,  we  are  not  going  at  this  time  of  day  to 
strain  at  a dolphin  as  a piece  of  architectural 
ornament.  We  have,  metaphorically,  swallowed 
in  our  time  many  scores  of  architectural  dolphins, 
and  perhaps  might  be  very  glad  if  we  never 
found  anything  worse  disporting  itself  on  a build- 
ing. The  method  of  representing  these  respect- 
able conventional  fish  standing  on  their  heads, 
with  their  tails  crossing  or  tied  in  a knot,  has 
scarcely  the  charm  of  novelty,  certainly  ; but 
that  may  be  said  of  some  other  architectural 
details.  But  what  did  strike  us  in  the  case 
alluded  to  was  that  this  not  very  original  device 
was  being  repeated  in  a score  or  so  of  places  all 
in  a row,  by  dint  of  a distinct  and  separate 
operation  of  carving  applied  in  each  situation. 
And  suoh  a proceeding  we  cannot  but  think  an 
indefensible  waste  of  human  labour. 

The  principle  of  repetition  is  an  essential 
element  in  architectural  decoration  in  almost 
every  style,  and  of  oourse  we  are  not  saying  that 
the  carving  of  a repeated  ornament,  Buch  as  the 
modillions  of  a cornice,  along  a whole  range  of 
building,  is  a waste  of  labour.  Repetition  of  that 
kind  is  necessary  for  continuity  of  effect,  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  the  repetition  that  constitutes  the 
decorative  effect,  in  oases  where  the  single 
feature  without  the  repetition  would  have  no 
significance.  And  in  larger  features,  in  a line 
of  windows  for  instance,  the  best,  or  at  any  rate 
the  most  dignified,  effect  is  generally  produced 
by  symmetrical  repetition.  But  in  the  oase  of 
panelled  spaces  enclosing  ornament  which  is 
worked  by  hand,  the  fact  of  the  symmetrical 
shaping  and  spacing  of  the  enclosing  panels  is 
just  what  allows  of  the  variation  of  the  work 
contained  within  them,  without  detracting  from 
the  general  effect  of  symmetry.  The  demand 
which  the  eye  makes  for  repetition  is  satisfied 
by  the  general  form  and  border  of  the  enclosed 
spaces  being  made  to  correspond ; the  spaces 
themselves  are  then  at  liberty  for  varied  treat- 
ment in  detail  without  detracting  from  the 
general  unity  of  design.  To  ignore  this 
opportunity,  and  to  set  masons  or  other  work- 
men to  carve  the  same  design  over  and  over 
again  in  each  separate  situation,  is  to  reduce 
intelligent  men  to  the  condition  of  machines,  and 
to  make  them  laboriously  carry  out  what  could 
be  done  as  well  by  any  of  the  mechanical  means 
of  casting  or  shaping  designs  by  the  score.  We 
do  not  (to  come  to  our  dolphins  again  for  a 
moment)  find  fault  with  the  lamp-pillars  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  for  repeating  a somewhat 
Bimilar  style  of  design  to  that  wo  have  been 
mentioning,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  river 
wall ; there  may  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  design, 
but  the  fact  of  its  repetition  does  not  offend  the 
judgment,  because  it  is  cast- work,  and  if  suitable 
for  one  part  of  the  site  is  equally  suitable  for  all 
the  rest,  and  its  variation  would  hardly  give  any 
advantage  to  compensate  for  the  labour  and 
expense  of  a larger  number  of  models.  Nor  is 
the  moral  sense  offended  by  seeing  a workman 
employed  in  cutting  a number  of  stones  to  the 
same  mould  for  a continuous  cornice.  That 
is  mechanical  work,  to  be  carried  out  with 
mechanical  accuracy,  and  not  demanding  what 
can  be  called  artistic  ability  or  feeling.  But 
when  we  see  work  which  comes  under  the 
class  of  architectural  sculpture,  and  requires 
the  hand  of  the  art-workman  to  bring  it  into 
form,  deliberately  repeated  by  the  gross,  so  to 
speak,  in  situations  where  the  same  amount  of 
labour  and  skill  might  have  been  turned  to  the 
production  of  as  many  varied  and  new  designs, 
we  feel  that  the  art-workman  is  being  de- 
graded into  an  operative  machine,  and  that 
the  degradation  of  architectural  art  can  hardly 
be  more  effectually  brought  about.  This  sort  of 
proceeding  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  its  object 
seems  to  be  to  save  the  architect  the  trouble  of 
designing  twenty  things  where  one  can  be  made 
to  do  duty.  There  is  no  parallel  for  this  in  any 
fine  or  noble  architectural  style  of  the  past ; at 
least,  not  as  regards  sculpture.  Imagine  the 
Parthenon  with  the  same  group  laboriously 
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sculptured  in  all  the  metopes,  in  unvaried  repeti- 
tion, and  there  would  be  the  parallel  to  what  is 
being  done  on  great  buildings  in  London,  on 
which  much  money  is  being  laid  out.  Even  in 
the  less  intellectual  work  of  the  panelling  and 
niche  ornament  of  Mediaeval  architecture,  we 
constantly  find  in  the  best  work  variation  carried 
out  in  the  most  conscientious  manner,  as  if 
the  workman  would  have  been  ashamed  to  go 
over  again  mechanically  what  he  had  once 
done,  when  a little  thought  would  enable  him  to 
vary  it.  Not  unfrequently,  we  venture  to  say, 
the  modern  English  stone-carver,  if  left  to  him- 
self, would  be  equally  unwilling  to  resort  to  this 
save-trouble  method  of  repetition,  and  certainly 
no  architect  with  any  feeling  for  and  interest  in 
the  art  ought  to  allow  him  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

No  doubt  the  hurry  in  which  buildings  are 
wanted  in  the  present  hurrying  age  has  some- 
thing to  do  with,  and  gives,  perhaps,  some 
excuse  for  the  system  of  carving  in  the  gross, 
to  whioh  we  allude.  But  if  sculptured  decora- 
tion cannot  be  carried  out  so  as  to  add  to  the  life 
of  a building,  and  give  scope  for  something  like 
thought  in  design  and  execution — if  there  is  no 
time  for  this,  it  would  be  far  better  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fact  at  once,  and  to  be  content  with 
such  decorative  effeot  as  can  be  obtained  by  more 
mechanical  means.  Architectural  design,  how- 
ever  unadorned,  which  makes  no  pretence  to 
more  than  it  really  achieves,  may  command 
respect  at  any  rate,  and  gain  the  praise  of  good 
taste.  But  to  attempt  effect  by  carviDg  some 
commonplace  design  indiscriminately  and  in  a 
hurry  all  over  a building,  is  to  degrade  both  the 
art  and  the  workman. 


THE  OLD  QUESTION. 

Are  we  to  go  on  for  ever  copying  old  styles  ? 
is  a question  often  asked,  and  in  reply  to  which 
no  practical  response  has  as  yet  been  given. 
Certain  axioms  have,  it  is  true,  been  accepted, 
and  by  the  acceptation  and  adoption  of  which  a 
decided  step  in  advance  of  the  system  so  long 
prevalent  has  been  effected.  It  is  no  longer 
thought  sufficient  or  desirable  that  a desigu 
should  be  carried  out  in  any  material  whatever 
irrespective  of  its  nature  and  texture.  The 
artistic  form  adopted,  it  is  justly  held,  should  be 
based  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  used, 
and  not  be  altogether  irrespective  of  it.  It  is 
thought  unworthy  of  the  practice  of  every  true 
lover  of  art  to  sanction  or  encourage  the  use  of 
shams;  the  material,  whatever  it  is,  should 
declare  itself,  and  be  used  so  as  not  to  appear 
like  any  other,  and,  when  practicable,  the  more 
durable  material  should  be  employed  in  place  of 
the  more  fragile  and  perishable. 

When  these  opinions  had  been  arrived  at,  a 
decided  step  in  advance  was  made.  When  the 
architect  resolved  to  use  wood  as  wood,  he,  by  a 
natural  sequence,  concluded  to  use  every  other 
material  in  a natural  and  characteristic  manner, 
and  in  that  way  was  led  to  produce  new  designs, — 
designs  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  style,  and 
yet  essentially  different  from  the  mass  of  the  old 
work. 

In  determining  the  character  which  his  design 
is  to  possess,  the  first  consideration  of  the  archi- 
tect should  be  the  nature  of  the  materials  he 
will  have  to  deal  with,  the  fitness  of  the  means 
to  the  end,  the  relation  between  principles  and 
ideas. 

In  using  stone  itself,  the  pointed  arch  is 
not  an  absolutely  essential  requisite  to  the 
carrying  out  of  a Gothic  design;  a lintel  may 
be  used  where  it  is  most  suitable  for  a purpose 
without  its  being  weakened  by  cutting  it  into 
the  form  of  an  arch.  Panels  are  more  appro- 
priate to  a wooden  construction  than  a stone 
one,  and  should  not  be  adopted  except  in  rare 
instances,  such  as  where  a thin  slab  of  a richer 
material  is  inserted,  where  such  a mode  of  con- 
struction becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  end. 

A pulpit  may  be  constructed  either  of  marble, 
stone,  or  wood,  and  in  each  case  the  form  and 
the  nature  of  the  detail  should  be  governed  by 
the  material;  in  marble  it  should  bo  delicate 
and  refined,  bolder  in  stone,  and  altogether 
different  in  wood.  A pulpit,  being  an  accessory 
to  the  temple  of  the  Everlasting,  should,  we 
think,  be  formed  of  the  most  durable  materials, 
and  although  we  have  no  favour  for  notions  of 
smug  respectability  and  comfort  in  suoh  a place, 
there  cau  be  no  objection  to  the  feet  of  the 
preacher  being  protected  by  a wooden  floor  or 
i thick  mat.  Stone  sedilia  again  are  hardly  oom- 


patiblo  with  onr  modern  ideas  of  what  is  requisite 
for  the  health  of  the  occupants,  and  cushions 
and  padding  would  be  quite  out  of  keeping  in 
such  a position.  ° 

Oast  work  is  generally  showy  and  meretricious, 
but  it  may  be  used  properly  and  with  good 
effect;  it  is,  however,  too  often  made  to  assume 
tiie  form  of  oarving  which  it  can  never  do  effec- 
tively. Cast-iron,  for  example,  if  produced  with 
elaborate  enrichment  and  undercutting,  is  always 
blunt  and  ineffective.  Simple  flat  forms  should 
therefore  only  be  used,  but  wrought  iron  may  be 
made  to  assume  the  most  elaborate  and  fantastic 
forms,  with  sharp,  well-defined  detail.  Plaster, 
again,  is  a much-abused  material ; an  abundance 
of  cheap  and  flashy  enrichment  can  be  produced 
in  it,  and  there >is .therefore considerable  temptation 
to  use  it;  but  it  is  weak  and  perishable,  especially 
when  put  into  the  form  of  relief.  It  is  a useful 
material  when  used  in  a flat  manner,  and  in  the 
right  place,  but  where  it  is  used  in  circumstances 
where  a more  durable  substance  might  be 
reasonably  looked  for,  the  effect  is  disheartening. 

Another  good  result  of  modern  discussion  is, 
that  the  interior  plan  is  usually  made  to  govern 
the  exterior  form,  in  place  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ment being  made  to  fit  into  a previously  de- 
signed exterior.  The  interior  arrangement  being 
shown  on  the  exterior,  greater  expression,  variety, 
and  individuality  is  attained,  the  grouping  is 
more  picturesque  than  formal,  and  the  ornament 
may  be  made  to  enhance  and  not  to  encumber 
the  expression ; every  feature  may  have  its  use,  ' 
and  not  be  placed  in  a certain  position  merely 
because  it  is  thought  proper  to  do  so : conve- 
nience  and  elegance  may  go  hand-in-hand. 

A decided  improvement  in  our  Btrect  archi- 
tecture has  been  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
plate  glass.  Like  many  good  things,  it  has  been 
abused,  especially  in  the  case  of  shop-fronts ; but 
to  revert  to  the  use  of  leaden  casements  with 
the  smallest  possible  panes  of  glass,  is  a practice 
so  absurd  as  to  carry  its  own  condemnation  with 
it,  and  to  encourage  rather  than  to  discourage 
the  extravagant  use  of  the  largest  sheets. 

The  relation  between  the  site  and  the  form, 
character,  and  design  of  a building  is  a grave 
consideration.  It  is  generally  a mistake  to  brinw 
material  from  a distance ; that  which  is  common 
to  a district  is  usually  most  in  harmony  with  the 
surroundings.  A stone  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hambledon,  Hazemere,  or  Witley,  seems 
as  much  out  of  place  as  a timber-framed  mansion 
would  be  on  the  shores  of  Looh  Rannoch,  or  the 
wilds  of  Badenoch.  A flimsily  got-up  thing, 
coated  with  cement,  is  a blot  on  the  face  of  the 
least  attractive  spot  in  this  world  of  ours. 

The  art  of  the  past  was,  as  every  student  is 
aware,  the  result,  not  simply  of  admiring  and 
copying  what  had  been  done  before,  but  of 
studying  the  requirements,  necessities,  and  feel- 
ings of  the  period,  by  effecting  gradual  improve- 
ments as  the  call  for  them  became  apparent. 
Bat  it  almost  seems  as  if  no  system  of  art  action 
can  be  perpetuated  in  these  modern  days.  In 
the  struggle  for  existence  men  do  not  now  look 
so  much  to  the  future  as  to  the  present,  suffi- 
cient for  the  day  if  commissions  are  obtained 
and  a per-centage  pocketed.  Strive  to  be  con- 
spicuous whatever  the  result,— the  individual, 
and  not  the  art,  is  what  is  most  worthy  of  con. 
sideration ! 

Classicalism,  Medievalism,  or  even  “ Free 
Classicalism”  is  not  what  is  wanted,  but  a style 
suitable  to  modern  ideas  and  requirements. 


DWELLINGS  OF  WORKPEOPLE  IN 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Tiie  dwelling-places  occupied  by  the  industrial 
classes  are  invariably  of  two  descriptions,— small 
self-contained  houses,  which  are  either  occupied* 
by  a family,  or  sublet  to  two  or  three  ; and  large 
“ Odas  ” or  “ Khans  ” inclosures  containing  a 
number  of  rooms  each  occupied  by  a family,  or 
by  a number  of  unmarried  men.  The  houses, 
or  odas,  in  one  quarter  of  the  city  are,  so  far  as 
can  be  seen,  similar  to  those  of  another  ; but  the 
quarter  in  which  their  dwellings  are  situated 
must  make  a difference  in  the  relative  health  and 
comfort  of  different  classes  of  the  working  men. 
Some  districts  frequented  by  them  in  the  heart 
of  Stamboul,  or  in  the  ravines  behind  Pera,  are 
ill. drained  and  inaccessible ; whilst  others  on  the 
sloping  ridges  of  the  Bosphorus  are  within  easy 
reaoh,  both  of  the  open  country  and  of  the  sea. 
A separate  house  can  scarcely  be  obtained  at  a 
lower  rate  than  25s.  a month  ; an  apartment  of 
two  rooms  can  be  found  at  16s.  8d.  a month. 

The  common  industrial  classes  areusually  lodged 
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at  the  “ odas,”  a description  of  which  is  not  with- 
out interest-  Tn  one  visited  there  were  150  lodgers. 
In  a room,  12  ft.  by  15  ft.  and  12  ft.  in  height, 
lodged  five  men.  The  rent  of  the  room  was  10s. 
a month.  It  contained  scarcely  anything  beyond 
bedding,  quilts,  and  three  small  boxes.  Within 
the  “ oda”  was  a coffee-house,  where  pipes,  coffee, 
and  raki  were  to  be  found,  and  to  which  a barber 
was  attached.  There  was  likewise  a shop  for  the 
sale  of  cabbages,  onions,  and  lemons,  as  well  as 
bread,  candles,  and  charcoal.  The  entire  build- 
ing was  of  wood.  In  another,  the  “ oda  ” con- 
tains the  means  of  lodging  350  persons.  The 
master  was  a Turk.  Of  thirty-six  rooms  twenty- 
nine  were  tenanted  by  Armenians  and  seven  by 
Mussulmans.  The  rooms,  all  of  wood,  were  on 
two  stories.  In  the  court-yard  vines  were  grow- 
ing. In  the  centre  was  a large  tank.  The  oda 
contained  a coffee-house  and  a kitchen.  The 
lodgers  had  one  meal  a day,  and  that  in  the 
evening.  The  food  preparing  was  soup,  with 
pieces  of  meat  in  it,  stuffed  cabbage-leaves,  and 
beans.  .... 

Odas  or  oaravanserais  more  or  less  similar  to 
those  mentioned  Berve  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  very  large  numbers  of  the  industrial  classes 
that  are  attracted  to  Constantinople  from  a 
distanoe.  They  generally  leave  their  families 
behind  them  in  the  hope  of  realising  something 
more  than  the  means  of  returning. 

The  artisans  born  in  Stamboul  are  for  the  most 
part  married,  and  ocoupy  a portion  of  a small 
house.  Until  their  marriage,  that  is  during  the 
period  of  their  apprenticeship,  they  live  with 
their  parents.  The  nature  of  their  engagements 
with  their  employers  depends  on  the  nature  of 
their  industry.  Shoemakers  and  saddlers,  for 
instance,  are  engaged  by  the  piece;  jewellers 
and  tailors  by  the  day  or  week. 

The  industrial  classes  are  formed  into  “esnafs  ” 
or  guilds,  an  institution  which  the  Turks  are  said 
to  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabian  caliphe. 
Certain  guilds  are  recruited  from  amongst  men 
of  one  race  only.  Thus  jewellers,  watchmakers, 
tailors,  furriers,  and  men  engaged  in  the  working 
of  silk  are  all  Christians ; whilst  saddlers,  seal 
engravers,  and  others  are  Moslems.  The  pro- 
perty of  each  guild  is  made  "Vakouf;”  that 
is,  endowed,  so  that  it  is  secure  from  arbitrary 
seizure  on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  An 
artisan  serves  an  apprenticeship  of  from  three  to 
five  years,  and  in  some  cases  of  seven  years.  He 
is  then  a “kalfa,”  or  companion,  and  receives 
wages  from  an  “ Oosta,”  or  master  of  a room. 

The  work  of  the  native  (including  in  this  term 
the  Greek  Armenian  and  all  those  properly 
belonging  to  the  Levant)  is,  as  a rule,  rude  and 
unfinished.  He  takes  no  pride  in  his  work.  His 
pride  consists  rather  in  doing  work  as  his  fore- 
fathers  have  done  it,  roughly,  rudely,  and  incom- 
pletely ; and  what  he  is  satisfied  in  producing  his 
customers  are  satisfied  to  obtain.  The  man  who 
hammers  copper,  as  his  forefathers  hammered  it, 
into  stereotyped  forms  is  content  to  do  this  and 
no  more.  His  guild  approves,  the  public  is  con- 
tent, he  gains  a livelihood,  and  his  children  will 
copy  him  as  he  has  copied  his  ancestors. 


BUILDING  ON  THE  EFFRA  HALL 
ESTATE,  BRIXTON. 

Amongst  the  numerous  historical  mansions  and 
grounds,  in  almost  every  direction  around  the 
metropolis,  whioh  are  constantly  in  succession 
being  broken  up  and  applied  to  general  building 
purposes,  the  Effra  Hall  estate  at  Brixton,  must 
now  be  included.  Effra  Hall  and  its  grounds 
have  long  been  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  suburban  spots  about  South  London. 
The  park  or  grounds  within  which  the  hall,  now 
demolished,  was  situated,  is  upwards  of  thirty 
acres  in  extent,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Effra- 
road  from  Brixton  Church  to  the  Dulwich-road, 
and  stretching  eastward  to  the  Atlantic-road  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  Herne  - hill  and 
Victoria  section  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway.  The  whole  of  this  estate  has 
been  laid  out  in  streets  for  building  purposes, 
and  already  upwards  of  200  houses  have  been 
erected,  several  of  which  are  occupied,  whilst  a 
large  additional  number  are  at  present  in  pro- 
gress. Three  streets,  eaoh  50  ft.  in  width,  run 
parallel  with  each  other,  in  an  eastward  direction, 
from  the  Effra-road  frontage  to  the  Atlantic-road 
boundary,  whilst  other  streets  running  north  and 
south,  intersect  the  first-named  thoroughfares  at 
right  angles. 

There  will  be  altogether  from  800  to  1,000 
houses  on  the  estate,  which  has  been  laid  out  by 
Messrs.  Haramack  & Lambert,  surveyors,  of 
Bishopsgate. 


OPENING  OF  A NEW  DOCK  AT  RUNCORN- 

On  the  22nd  inst.  a new  dock,  which  for  some 
time  past  has  been  in  course  of  construction,  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  growing  trade  of 
the  port  of  Runcorn,  was  formally  opened,  and 
the  facilities  which  it  will  afford  for  the  rapid 
discharging  and  loading  of  vessels  will  be  a great 
boon  to  the  shippers,  merchants,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  trade  of  the  port. 

The  dock  extension  and  machinery  have  been 
constructed  upon  plans  laid  down  by  the  Bridge- 
water  Navigation  Company’s  general  manager 
and  engineer,  Mr.  E.  Leader  Williams,  jnn.,  who 
has  arranged  the  increased  accommodation  in 
such  a manner  as  to  meet,  in  every  possible  way, 
the  particular  necessities  of  the  trade  of  Runcorn. 
The  area  of  the  new  dock  is  21-  acres,  its  length 
being  600  ft.  and  its  width  150  ft.,  making  the 
total  area  12  J acres,  which  will  be  increased  to 
17 a acres  on  the  completion  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Weston  Canal  into  another  dock. 

The  contractors  for  the  dock  and  extensions 
are  Messrs.  Dransfield  & Holme,  of  Liverpool, 
and  we  understand  that  they  have  executed 
their  task  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Navigation  Company.  Messrs.  Tannett, 
Walker,  & Co.,  of  Leeds,  are  erecting  the 
hydraulic  machinery  and  appliances,  which  are 
now  nearly  completed.  Mr.  F.  Griffiths,  C.E., 
has  acted  as  the  local  resident  engineer. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT, 

ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

Twenty-three  years  nearly  have  elapsed  since 
the  "Iron  Duke”  (as  he  is  sometimes  styled) 
died, — a great  man  of  whom  the  nation  may  well 
be  proud.  To  speak  of  the  hero  of  a hundred 
fights  in  his  military  aspect  would  be  to  enter 
upon  a subject  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
paper : let  it  suffice  that  he  went  on  from 
success  to  success,  until  the  power  of  his  oppo- 
nent was  broken,  and  his  forces  were  scattered 
at  Waterloo. 

In  his  private  character  he  well  deserves  the 
esteem  of  his  countryman, — a man  of  self-denial, 
self-discipline,  and  integrity.  A grateful  nation 
has  sought  to  honour  his  memory  with  a noble 
monument  erected  in  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul’s. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  and 
after  all  the  time,  too,  that  has  elapsed,  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance  that  the  carrying  out  of  such 
a work  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  a rare  man  of  his  kind,  although, 
like  many  great  men,  he  had  his  weaknesses.  It 
is  also  a happy  circumstance  that  he  should  have 
lived  to  so  far  complete  it,  as  that  all  the  models 
for  the  figures  are  finished,  and  the  whole  of  the 
marble  or  architectural  framework  is  already 
executed,  and  in  its  place  in  the  cathedral. 

The  view  which  we  publish  represents  the 
work  complete,  as  Mr.  Stevens  had  designed 
it,  and  which,  when  finished,  will  measure 
in  its  extreme  dimensions  on  plan  ( i.e .,  taken 
at  the  die  of  the  podium)  13  ft.  6 in.  in  length 
by  8 ft.  8 in.  in  breadth,  and  about  27  ft. 
in  height.  The  place  in  which  it  stands  was 
formerly  the  Consistory.  It  is  at  the  south- 
west end  of  the  nave,  adjacent  to  the  clock- 
tower.  The  compartment  is  oblong  in  plan, 
having  apsidal  ends,  and  measures  55  ft.  long  by 
26  ft.  broad,  and  43  ft.  in  height  to  the  vaulting. 
This  ceiling  or  vaulting  is  handsome  of  its  kind. 
There  are  four  octagonal  panels  having  vacant 
spaces  for  mosaic  or  fresco  pictures,  together 
with  eight  spandrel  panels,  which  are  sculptured 
in  foliage  and  flowers  out  of  the  solid  Portland 
stone  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  court  or 
chamber  is  lighted  with  a large  window  some 
22  ft.  high  by  9 ft.  6 in.  broad.  Our  readers  will, 
for  the  most  part,  recollect  that  the  court  is 
divided  off  from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  an 
oak  screen,  the  work  of  Wren. 

The  position  is  a very  undesirable  one,  but 
with  that  we  are  not  now  dealing. 

The  drawing  made  for  us  by  Mr.  Whellock, 
which  we  have  engraved,  gives  a very  good  idea 
of  the  monument. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  divided  into  four 
stages,  viz.,  the  Podium,  the  Order,  the  Canopy, 
and  the  Attic.  The  podium  is  raised  on  two 
marble  steps,  and  consists  of  a marble  plinth  and 
capping,  with  a bronze  die.  This  die  is  orna- 
mented with  a series  of  forty-eight  tablets,  hung 
round  with  cords  of  bronze,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  principal  engagements  in  which  the  Duke 
sustained  the  honour  of  his  country. 

On  the  centre  of  the  podium  is  placed  a low 


pedestal,  with  military  arms  grouped  around  it. 
Here  we  see  the  helm,  the  cannon,  the  bayonet, 
the  legionary  “ eagle  ” of  his  great  opponent, 
coats  of  chain  mail,  and  various  shields. 

This  pedestal  supports  the  sarcophagus,  which 
is  of  antique  form,  very  richly  ornamented  in 
low  relief.  Following  the  ancient  custom,  an 
effigy  of  the  deceased,  recumbent  on  a bier,  is 
placed  upon  the  sarcophagus.  This  is  considered 
by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  a very  excellent 
portrait  of  the  general.  Here  he  lies  “ with  his 
martial  cloak  around  him,”  and  his  orders  upon 
his  breast,  while  the  ducal  coronet,  no  longer 
needed  for  his  brow,  rests  on  the  folded  end  of  the 
bier  beside  it.  At  each  angle  around  the  sarco- 
phagus, in  groups  of  three,  stand  the  columns, 
which  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  shafts, 
monolithic,  are  enriched  with  a diaper  of  oak. 
leaves,  in  place  of  the  usual  flutes.  The  frieze 
of  bronze  is  adorned  with  a series  of  cherubs’ 
heads  modelled  with  fine  feeling,  and  the  cornice 
is  very  beautifully  profiled. 

The  canopy  consists  of  an  arch  thrown  across 
from  the  east  to  the  west  groups  of  columns. 

The  semicircular  soffit,  which  is  of  bronze,  is 
panelled  very  richly  with  alternate  cruciform  and 
square  spaces  ornamented  with  heraldic  badges 
and  cherubs’  heads.  At  each  side  is  placed  a 
colossal  group  in  bronze.  That  on  the  east  re- 
presents Valour  crushing  Cowardice,  while  that 
on  the  west  typifies  Truth  tearing  out  the  tongue 
of  Fraud.  These  groups  impinge  upon  the  attic, 
thus  connecting  those  parts  of  the  composition. 

The  attic  consists  of  a die,  with  very  original 
and  rich  baluster  columns  at  the  corner ; the 
panels  contain  escutcheons  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  late  Duke  in  bronze;  and  the 
whole  is  surmounted  with  a bold  cornice,  which, 
with  all  parts  not  otherwise  described,  is  of  the 
purest  Carrara  or  white  marble. 

As  we  stated  at  the  time  of  the  lamented 
death  of  the  sculptor,*  the  work  is  so  far  finished 
that  it  can  be  completed  without  any  interfer- 
ence with  his  intentions,  and  we  are  informed 
that  his  friend,  Mr.  L.  W.  Collmann,  who  has  the 
contract  with  H.M.  Government,  is  pressing  id 
on,  and  is  having  the  assistance  of  one  of  Mr. 
Stevens’s  pupils  in  any  matters  of  subordinate 
detail  which  may  arise. 

The  bronze  parts  of  the  design  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  Mr.  Collmann  by  Messrs.  Henry  Young 
& Co.,  of  the  Eccleston  Foundry,  Pimlico,  and 
they  have  spared  no  expense  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  so  important  an  occasion. 

We  may  add  that  the  construction  of  this 
stately  monument  is  of  a very  solid  character. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Penrose,  the  surveyor  to  the 
cathedral,  who  has  from  the  commencement 
taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  this  great  national 
work,  both  from  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Stevens, 
and  his  own  high-art  instincts,  has  devised  a 
substantial  auxiliary  to  the  foundation,  forming 
a wrought-iron  framework  braced  together  and 
imbedded  in  cement  concrete,  and  which  under- 
lies the  whole  of  the  monument,  thus  spreading 
the  bearing,  and  equalising  the  pressure  over 
the  vaulting  of  the  crypt. 

Although  Mr.  Stevens  has  left  a model  of  the 
equestrian  figure  intended  by  him  to  surmount 
the  whole,  the  erection  of  this  is  not  included  in 
the  present  arrangement. 


BALA  WORKHOUSE. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Bala  Union  have  decided 
to  erect  a new  workhouse  at  Bala,  from  the  plans 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Spaull,  architect,  Oswestry,  and  for  i 
that  purpose  have  entered  into  a contract  amount- 
ing to  2,2501.  with  Messrs.  Robert  Roberts, 
mason,  and  Robert  Roberts,  joiner,  of  Bala. 


Houses  Unfit  for  Habitation.  — John 
Morgan,  of  Landore,  was  summoned  by  ihe  : 
officers  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for  i 
permitting  the  occupation  of  two  houses  in  : 
Hamilton-street,  Landore,  while  in  a state  unfit 
for  human  habitation.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Davis,  : 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  Mr.  McAdams,  i 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  attended  to  prove  the  ■ 
case.  The  walls  were  damp,  and  there  was  no  i 
through  ventilation.  These  houses  had  been  built 
in  the  gardens  of  other  houses,  and  without 
the  cognizance  or  sanction  of  the  Local  Board.  I 
The  only  entrance  to  these  newer  houses  was 
through  other  houses.  The  height  of  the  ceiling  ; 
was  only  about  6 ft.  The  bench  made  an  order 
to  shut  up  the  houses  until  they  had  been 
altered  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health. 

* See  p.  -105,  ante. 
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A LYRIC  ON  DRAINS. 

[Person®  : The  Husband  and  the  Wife,  with  Children.] 
H. — What  smell  is  here  ? What  dirt  about  the 
house  ? 

TV. — No  dirt,  an ’t  please  you,  that  I can  get 
away. 

rhe  drains ! the  drains ! *tis  they  that  smell. 
How  oft 

[ have  reminded  you  of  this,  and  yet  not  done. 
Set  them  alter’d,  pray  you,  and  turn  your  wrath 
on  them  and  not  on  me. 

rime  was  when  you  and  I could  live  together, — 
you  in  peace  ; 

But  since  we  ’re  in  this  plaoe  you  ’re  alter’d, 
man. 

Peace  ! What  peace  for  me  ? One  dead,  one  ill, 
one  sick, 

find ’t  will  be  so  until  you  see  about  the  drains. 
Why,  you,  yourself,  are  far  from  well,  I know ; 
and  as  for  me, — 

Well,  ne’er  mind,  I have  to  bear  it. 

But  pray  you  see  about  the  drains.  Go  to  the 
inspector ; 

He  ’ll  give  notice  and  have  them  all  put  right. 

E. — I have  been.  I only  waited  t’  hear  what 
you  would  say. 

W. — What  said  he,  then  ? 

E. — He  said  he  'd  see  about  it ; and  so  he ’s 
said  before ; 

T is  not  the  first  time  I have  told  him  on ’t. 

He  does  naught. 

TV. — He  does  naught,  else  we  should  h’  had 
water  before  now. 

[ do  declare  I cannot  stand  this  water-fetching ; 
Fetch,  fetch,  fetoh,  one ’s  everlasting  fetching 
water, 

Stead  of  having  time  to  tidy  up  one’s  house, 
A.nd  make  it  as  it  should  be. 

E. — ’Tis  but  a hundred  yards;  how  near 
wouldst  t’  like  to  have  it  ? 

W. — You  have  it  not  to  oarry,  else  you’d  know 
[t’s  twice  as  far,  and  more. 

E. — Why  dost  t’  not  send  Eliza  for ’t  ? She’s 
twelve  years  old ; 

Ind  I do  oft  see  children  carry  water. 

TT. — Thou  mayst ; but  thou  shalt  never  see 
Jur  children  spoilt  in  that  way. 

3ome  do  carry ’t  on  their  heads,  I know, — 

A.  quarter  of  a hundredweight. 

H. — Then,  how  dost  t’  fetch  the  water  ? 

TV. — I fetch  it  thus,  if  thou  must  know  : 

[ "fetch  ” three  days  a week,  and  as  for  t’  rest, 
We  save  in  tubs. 

H.—I  know  those  other  days  ; the  water’s 
nasty. 

TT.— Then,  why  not  get  some  better  ? Thou  ’rt 
a man. 

Surely  water  cannot  be  so  precious 

But  we  could  ha’  some  nearer  home,  and  then 

rhou  ’d  see  a difference. 

H. — Nor  thou  nor  I will  over  move  the  Board 
ro  get  us  water.  The  Board  ! Who  are  they  ? 
rhey  ’re  they  who  have  some  of  their  own, 

Ind  care  not  we  Bhould  have  or  none.  (They  pay, 
thou  know’st,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense, 
So  why  Bhould  they  help  pay  for  thee  and  me 
and  t’  childer  P) 

TV. — I know  not  of  your  Boards,  or  who  they 
are ; 

l know  we  cannot  go  on  as  we  are, 

With  stinking  drains  and  dirty  floors, 

Ind  water,  none  but  that  we  carry. 

II.  — Has  t’  landlord  been  for  t’  rent  this 
week  p 

TV. — Ay,  landlord  if  he  be, — but  he ’s  no 
landlord ; 

Ie’s  but  the  agent  of  the  landlord. 

’ve  asked  him  many  a time  about  the  drains, 
ind  mending  th’  window  and  the  roof; 

But  what ’s  the  use  ? He  has  no  power ; 
ill  he  can  say  ’s  that  he  will  see  about  it. 
fe ’s  afraid  to  lose  his  job  of  agency, 

)r  be  impertinent,  or  vex  his  master. 

U. — Like  tb’  Inspector,  perhaps. 

TV. — He  seems  a different  sort  of  man 
th’  Inspector, 

ind  we  may  do  him  wrong.  I do  not  know. 

Jut  why  should  he  care  ? He ’s  well  paid 
'o  see  to  suoh  as  we.  Then  why  do  naught  ? 

H. — I thought  thou  said  he ’d  been  com. 
plaining 

)’  th’  pigstye  and  o’  th’  yard. 

TV. — Ay,  that ’s  all  he  does, 
lut  as  to  getting  water,  what’s  he  done  ? 

Vhy  does  he  let  the  smell  come  into  th’  house 

'rom  those  abominable  drains  ? 

iet ’s  leave  the  house.  You  give  notice. 

IT.— We  cannot  go.  Besides,  't  would  be  no  use. 
To  water  anywhere  within 

. compass  of  two  miles  or  so.  1 


Child. — Oh,  mother  ! 

H. — What  ails  him  ? 

W. — He’s  ill,  as  he  has  been  before  ; 

The  same  as  Johnny  was,  poor  lad!  Typhoid 
fever. 

Thou’s  had’t  thyself,  and  ought  to  know; 

But  thou’rt  strong,  and  bearest  it. 

Not  the  poor  child  ! — how  should  he,  being  child  ? 
That  other  older  child  thou  fret’st  about 
Was  kill’d  outright, — and  so  will  this  one  be 
Unless  thou  see  about  the  drains. 

H. — Damn  the  drains,  and  those  who  made 
them, 

Thou  ’rt  always  laying  th’  fault  on  me. 

How  should  I have  known,  when  we  came  here, 
The  drains  were  wrong  ? How  should  I ? 
Enough.  There  is  no  peace  at  home.  I’ll  go 
elsewhere. 

TV.  Thou  must  not;  thou  ’It  begin  to  drink, 
And  make  things  worse  than  they  are  now. 
Besides,  it  rains  ; hark  thou  ! 

H. — Damn  the  house.  I ’m  ill,  myself. 

TV. — Thou  art,  and  I have  seen  it  all  the  day, 
and  thought  thou  would  be  so. 

The  smell  is  always  worse  before  the  rain,  and  I 
can  tell 

As  well  as  any  weather-glass  when’t ’s  going 
to  rain ; 

But  I do  think  ’tis  worst  of  all  when  th’  rain 
comes  down.  How ’s  that  ? 

II. — How  ’s  what  ? 

TV.  Thou’st  Johnny  in  thy  heart,  I see. 

TI.  Ay.  This,  then,  ’s  how  it  is;  and  thou 
canst  tell  th’  Inspector  so. 

Afore  the  rain  the  air  is  light,  and  those 
imprison’d  devils  which 

Till  now  have  been  kept  down,  expand,  arise, 
flow  out  amain, 

From  all  the  gulleys  and  the  traps,  and  seize 
upon 

The  vitals  of  our  children  and  ourselves.  Wouldst 
t’  shake  them  off  ? 

I do  so.  E’en  thou  mayst;  but  th’  children 
cannot. 

Do  s t’  think  I would  not  thrust  my  arm  ’tween 
harm  and  them 

If  I could  do  so  ? Thou  know’st  I would,  and 
yet, — 

D7"- — Ah  ! me.  That  e’er  we  left  the  house  we 
loved  so  well, 

For  this  vile  place  ! What ’s  higher  wages  done 

for  us  ? 

Thank  God,  thou  dost  not  drink  away  thy  brains, 
and  if  we  could 

But  live  in  decent  health,  all  this  might  yet  be 
well. 

But  what’s  the  use  of  working  hard  to  pay  for 
funerals, 

For  doctor’s  stuff,  and  such  like?  For  th’ 
doctor’s  hardly  ever  out  o’  th’  house. 

But,  stay,  thou  hast  not  told  thy  tale  of  how  it  is 
That  when  the  rain  comes  down  the  smell  is 
worse  than  ever. 

H. — ’Tis  worse  because  the  air  is  forced  out 
by  the  water; 

That  air  which,  once  as  pure  as  thou  art,  ’s 
become  defiled 

By  contact  with  the  noxious  matter  of  the  drains. 

TV. — I would  th’  Inspector  heard  you. 

Inspector. — Good  day.  I see  you’ve  sickness 
in  the  house.  What  is  it  ? 

Have  you  had  the  doctor  to  the  child  ? 

What  says  he  ? What  is  the  disease  ? 

Why  speak  you  not  ? 

H. — I thought  I had  done  that  already. 

Did  I not  tell  you  ’bout  the  drains  ? 

I- — You  did.  You  should  have  done ’t  again. 

TT. — The  trouble 

T. — Never  mind  the  trouble,  to  either  you  or  me. 
You  must  have  patience.  We’ve  a deal  to  do; 
And  you  must  help  to  do  it,  for,  unless  you  do’, 
’Twill  long  remain  undone. 

Why  have  you  not,  ere  this,  been  to  the  land- 
lord ? Whose  house  is  this  ? 

TV— It  belongs  to  Mr.  So-and-So,  I do  sup- 
pose, 

But  he  ne’er  comes  near  us  ; 

Old  StickfaBt  gathers  t’  rents. 

If-— I once  did  tell  him  all  our  grievances, 
civ’lly, 

Thinking  he’d  do  what  was  required  of  him  ; 
and  I 

Not  o er  but  under-stated  th’  circumstances. 

This  is  what  he  said, — not  th’  landlord,  but  his 
agent : — 

“ I’ll  lay  out  not  another  penny  : did  I not, 

To  please  you,  have  the  house  done  up  but  lately  ? 
It  cost  ten  pounds.  We  shall  have  to  raise  the 
rent.” 

TV.  No  ten  pounds.  Ten  shillings  would  be 
nearer  truth. 


Why,  what  did  they  ? I’ll  tell  you. 

They  used  a barrowful  of  bricks,  and  stay’d  two 
days, — 

One  man,  one  boy, — and  that  was  all. 

Inside  the  house  did  absolutely  nothing; 

But,  certainly,  they  painted  th’  outside  wood- 
work. 

Ten  pounds ! 

H.  — I only  told  you  what  the  agent  said. 

I. — Well,  never  mind.  Here  come  the  work- 
men. 

Foreman  of  TV orkmen. — What  is  it,  master, 
that  we’re  to  do  ? 

T. — I’ll  show  you. 

H • Mary,  thou’rt  better  than  thou  used  to  be, 
And  so  am  I ; and  so  ’re  we  all,  I think. 

This  ventilation  of  the  drains,  done  ten  years 
since, 

Has  made  the  house  another  house  to  us. 

TV. — It  has.  But  I do  think  the  water  has 
Done  more  than  it.  Look  now  ! Why 
Ten  years  since  we’d  none  worth  naming. 

Look  now  ! inside  and  out  my  house  is  cleaD. 
While  I — I work  not  half  so  hard 
’S  I used  to  do,  at  that.  More  time 
To  make  and  mend,  which  is  to  save 
Our  money  for  a rainy  day. 


"SUBORDINATE  TO  THE 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir,  In  pursuance  of  a natural  supposition, 
I beg  to  record  an  idea  or  two  relative  to  the 
engrossing  investigation  as  to  what  ties  exist 
between  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
They  are  three  sisters,  like  the  Graces,  so  far 
as  unity  of  purpose  is  concerned,  for  they  all 
evince  and  often  denote  a wishful  desire  to 
please.  They  can  hardly  be  ever  said  to  live 
apart,  but  one  sister  may  become  dominant 
through  the  false  modesty  or  effrontery  of  the 
others,  or  from  similar  designs  of  her  own.  The 
subordinate  art  in  any  work  where  all  these 
three  beautiful  sisters  appear  is  often  quite 
visible  to  a tutored  eye.  But  there’s  the  rub. 
In  what  does  a tutored  eye  oonsist  P Most  will 
say  in  the  power  of  perceiving  a strict  adher- 
ence to  conventional  custom,  and  rightly  so  for 
suoh  a custom  is  merely  an  easy  and  necessary 
form  of  lawful  deception,  known  only  to  the 
initiated.  To  copy  nature  exactly  is  impossible 
therefore  attempts  to  imitate  fail  because  even 
the  uneducated  would  discern  the  feebleness  of 
the  artist  in  not  being  able  to  create  anything 
that  did  not  bear  the  impress  of  ideality.  What 
necessarily  follows  is  of  course  conventionality 
and  the  practice  is  maintained  by  the  acqui- 
escence of  those  who  can  and  of  those  who 
cannot  decipher  beauty.  Painting  is  un- 
doubtedly more  true  to  nature  than  the  other 
arts,  because  colour  is  a vehicle  of  expression 
and  in  some  cleyer  instances,  can  almost  con. 
found  reality  with  unreality.  Sculpture  often 
fails  because  of  the  absurdity  of  its  site.  Heads 
forming  dripstone  terminations,  though  repre* 
senting  contortions  and  other  possible  faces 
remind  one  too  much  of  the  uses  to  which  Temple 
Bar  was  at  one  time  put.  A horse  or  a lion  on 
the  top  of  a house,  and  a general  or  admiral  on 
the  top  of  a column,  or  a beneyolent  gentleman 
Bitting  in  the  open  air  without  a hat,  all  make 
the  thoughtful  mind  reflect  that  works  of  art 
should  not  represent  idiosyncrasies.  I tis  obvious 
nevertheless,  that  though  architecture  is  more 
or  less  mixed  up  with  suoh  misplaced  statuary, 
it  always  adorns  both  it  and  painting,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  their  adornment,  for  a cartoon 
or  a Venus  would  exhibit  every  meritorious 
quality  under  a tent  as  well  as  under  the  roof  of 
a most  imposing  structure.  But  architecture 
demands  her  sisters’  aid,  and  never  fails  to 
obtain  it,  though  oftentimes  ungraciously,  in 
contemptible  and  miserly  quantities.  Family 
jars  are  not  unknown  where  rival  beauties  live 
and  the  animus  of  one  sister  often  instigates  an 
effort  to  eclipse  the  beauty  of  another.  In  the 
present  day,  during  the  ferment  occasioned  by 
the  apparition  of  Queen  Anne’s  shadow  on  the 
veneer  of  some  buildings,  advantage  mi^ht 
accrue  from  scrutinising  two  noble  works,  viz., 
Waltham  Cross,  and  the  Albert  Memorial.  I 
conclude  that  in  both  cases  architecture  is  the 
subordinate  art,  forming  merely  an  elegant 
mounting  to  a precious  gem  in  the  one  case,  and 
in  the  other  the  same  with  the  drawback  of  the 
richness  of  the  surroundings,  causing  the  observer 
to  forget  the  " head  and  front  ” of  the  stately 
monument.  With  public  and  other  buildings  of 
a different  character,  however,  architecture  can- 
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not  be  subordinate,  because  tbeir  requirements 
are  definite,  and  dimensions  must  be  adhered  to. 
Hence  an  architect  of  genius  has  a basis  to  found 
his  proportions  upon,  and  determines  without 
wavering  the  place  and  space  respectively  for 
the  ornate  productions  of  the  sculptor  and  painter. 
It  results,  I think,  that  having,  with  masterly 
skill,  arranged  for  decorating  construction,  and 
having  comprehensively  indicated  in  detail  to 
the  other  artists  what  he  requires  in  the  way  of 
decoration,  the  architect  really  fundamentally 
designs  edifices  in  their  totality,  and  conse- 
quently, owing  to  his  mind  and  conceptions 
generating  and  guiding  the  work,  the  sister  arts 
are  subordinate  to  architecture  when  rightly 
conjoined  to  it.  Zax. 

Sir, — As  every  one  who  advances  any  special 
doctrine  is  regarded  as  the  champion  of  that 
doctrine,  I ought  to  have  written  with  more  cir- 
cumspection and  precision.  The  three  positions 
which  my  letter  of  the  17th  was  designed  to 
uphold  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

1.  That  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
are  but  three  aspects  of  one  art, — are  but  special 
applications  of  the  selfsame  general  principles. 

2.  That  these  principles  are  the  principles  of 
the  human  nature  ; all  art  the  reconcilement  of 
nature  to  the  humanity. 

3.  That  he  who  completely  understands  the 
aesthetic  principles  of  human  nature,  and  works 
ander  their  guidance,  is  the  great  master  of  the 
plastic  arts. 

Whether  the  analogies  whioh  I drew  in  my 
letter  of  the  17th  between  architecture  and  the 
body,  and  painting  and  sculpture  as  the  brain, 
are  just, — or  illogical,  as  “ T.  L.  D.”  maintains, — 
will  be  proven  as  we  proceed. 

Certainly  no  better  exemplar  of  the  correct- 
ness of  my  view  could  have  been  adduced  than 
that  of  the  Parthenon ; for  in  this  temple  we 
have  indisputable  evidence  that  the  architect  had 
to  conform  his  building,  ab  initio,  to  the  condi- 
tions that  it  should  contain  a colossal  statue  of 
Minerva,  the  sculptures  of  Phidias  in  the  pedi- 
ments, frieze,  &c. ; and  as  the  sculpture,  and, 
doubtless,  also  the  painting,  were  the  arts  which 
could  alone  give  the  most  complete  exposition  of 
the  idea  or  purpose  to  which  the  building  was  to 
be  adapted,  I think  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
or  illogical  in  comparing  these  to  the  brain  ; and 
the  architectural  carcass,  the  building  itself, 
which  was  predestined  to  contain  them,  to  the 
body.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture  did 
dominate  in  the  arts  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and 
so  strongly,  that  to  this  day  Phidias  stands  out 
as  the  master  mind.  Surely  “ T.  L.  D.”  cannot 
for  a moment  cling  to  the  notion,  that  that 
statue  of  Minerva,  and  that  tho  “Elgin” 
marbles  were  mere  after- thoughts,  “finishing 
decorations,”  instead  of  primary  considerations, 
to  which  all  other  matters  were  subordinated. 
It  is  in  this  respect,  I maintain,  that  ancient,  and 
modern  art  proceeding,  essentially  differs. 
The  prices  whioh  were  given  for  pictures  and 
statues  in  the  Classic  times  show  very  clearly 
that  painters  and  sculptors  received  a far  higher 
consideration  than  at  any  time  Bince  the  revival 
of  art,  even  than  in  the  fifteenth  century  ; and 
till  this  state  of  things  is  somewhat  more  nearly 
approached  than  at  present,  architects,  as  a rule, 
must  remain  architects,  instead  of  becoming 
artists.  That  this  is  felt  by  many  in  the  pro- 
fession is  demonstrated  by  the  earnest  discussion 
which  was  some  time  since  carried  on  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal  respecting  the  existing 
urgent  need  for  enlarging  the  education  of  the 
architect,  and  in  which  the  study  of  the  human 
figure  was  imperatively  insisted  on. 

Whether  Michelangelo  would  have  been  a 
better  painter  if  he  had  not  also  been  an  archi- 
tect, sculptor,  engineer,  &c.,  it  is,  perhaps,  idle 
to  discuss  ; for  his  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture,  surpass  the  best  efforts  of  those  cobblers 
who,  in  the  present  day,  stick  to  their  lasts. 
The  injunction,  “ stick  to  your  last,”  was  meant 
for  cobblers,  and  cobblers  only,  not  for  genius. 
Seeing,  then,  that  the  great  artists  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  not  cobblers  who  should  have  stuck 
to  their  lasts,  but  men  of  large  general  powers, 
possessing  various  accomplishments,  would  it 
not  be  better  if  our  stock  of  “ exemplary 
cobblers  ” were  reduced,  and  if  so  many  would 
not  stick  immovably  to  their  lasts  P There  was 
one  great  worker  of  the  fifteenth  century  who 
was  not  a cobbler,  and  who,  therefore,  could  not 
stick  to  a last,— Raffaelle,  whom  “ T.  L.  D.”  ac- 
knowledges was  a good  architect  as  well  as 
painter,  "and,  in  so  doing,  gives  the  quietus  to 
his  own  precepts. 


The  original  conception  of  some  edifices,  as 
“T.  L.  D.”  justly  remarks,  does  not  include  the 
consideration  of  painting  and  sculpture ; but 
this  is  only  saying  that  the  purposes  for  whioh 
they  are  destined  do  not  require  painting  and 
sculpture  for  their  exposition.  They  must, 
nevertheless,  be  conformed  to  some  human  pur- 
pose, and,  in  such  cases,  the  master  of  greater 
things  would  show  himself  more  than  equal  to 
the  less. 

As  for  technicalities  in  construction,  in  car- 
pentry, masonry,  &c.,  why,  if  an  artist  of  the 
calibre  we  are  alluding  to  should  have  any 
momentary  difficulty  in  such  matters,  he  could 
easily  take  the  counsel  of  either  masons,  car- 
penters, or  bricklayers,  as  men  sometimes  do  who 
are  neither  artists  nor  architects.  W.  C.  T. 


THE  FATHER  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

Sir, — I have  read  with  much  interest  the 
remarks  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst.,  under 
the  above  heading.  As  a ratepayer,  I think  I 
may  not  unnaturally  feel  regret  at  the  want  of 
consideration  with  which  the  tried  servants  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are  treated  by 
our  representatives  of  that  Board.  I have  no 
intention,  however,  of  dwelling  on  this,  nor  have 
I the  intention  of  alluding  to  Mr.  Henry  Baker 
beyond  saying  that  in  common  with  all  who  have 
the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance,  I hope  that  he 
may  continue  to  add  to  the  fifty  years  during 
which  he  has  already  held  the  district  surveyor- 
ship  of  St.  Pancras,  and  that  he  will  for  some 
time  continue  to  enjoy  the  proud  title  of  “ Father 
of  the  District  Surveyors.” 

I may,  however,  state  generally  that  an  officer 
of  the  Civil  Service,  retiring  after  forty  years’ 
service,  would  be  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  his 
emoluments  at  the  time  of  retirement ; and  so, 
on  Bomewhat  similar  Beales,  would  any  officer  of 
the' military,  diplomatic,  or  consular  service; 
whilst  banks,  merchants,  and  others  all  allow 
retiring  pensions  to  their  deserving  officers. 

I believe  there  is  held  to  be  no  legal  authority 
to  charge  the  rates  with  a pension  to  a district 
surveyor,  but  I am  by  no  means  satisfied  that,  if 
the  Metropolitan  Board  were  to  proceed  under 
the  29th  Viet.,  cap.  31,  sec.  4,  and  grant  an 
allowance,  they  could  not  readily  provide  for  its 
payment,  if  such  an  arrangement  as  the  fol- 
lowing were  carried  out : — 

The  Metropolitan  Board  in  appointing  a new 
district  surveyor  can  impose  what  conditions 
they  like.  Let  them  make  the  new  appointment 
on  the  condition  that  the  whole  of  the  fees  shall 
be  paid  into  their  hands.  Let  them  pay  the 
newly-appointed  surveyor  a fair  salary  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  his  district,  and  carry  the 
balance  to  a fund  to  be  called  in  their  books  the 
“ District  Surveyors’  Superannuation  Fund.” 
Upon  that  fund  let  them  charge  the  amount 
of  the  superannuation  allowance  granted  under 
29  Viet.,  c.  31,  s.  4.  This  mode  of  procedure 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  cumbrous,  but  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  absence  from  that 
statute  of  any  provision  to  meet  the  charge  for  a 
district  surveyor’s  superannuation  allowance. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  offer  of  a half 
of  the  present  emoluments,  with  a promise  to 
increase  to  the  full  amount  after  the  death  of  the 
pensioner,  would  attract  the  same  number  of 
skilled  professional  gentlemen  as  are  at  present 
induced  to  offer  themselves  on  each  vacancy, 
whilst  an  encouragement  would  be  held  out  for 
the  retirement  of  the  veterans. 

Such  an  arrangement  as  that  here  sketched 
seems  to  me  eminently  calculated  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  ratepayers,  and  I cannot  but 
think  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
with  a due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  in  justice  to  their  officers,  might 
well  refer  to  a committee  the  consideration  of 
this  question.  Ratepayer. 


Oxford  Drainage  Scheme. — The  Oxford 
Local  Board  lately  accepted  Mr.  Acock’ s tender 
for  the  execution  of  Contract  No.  5,  which  com- 
prises the  western  and  north-western  intercept- 
ing sewers.  Mr.  Acock's  tender  amounts  to 
26,OOOZ.,  exclusive  of  New  Hincksey,  the  drain- 
age of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  sanction  of 
Parliament  being  given  to  the  provisional  order 
for  incorporating  that  district  with  the  district 
of  the  Local  Board.  The  measure,  however,  is 
now  before  Parliament,  and  will  probably  be- 
come law  during  the  present  session.  This 
contract  will  complete  the  whole  of  the  interior 
, drainage  of  the  city. 


RESTORATION  OF  ST.  MARTIN’S, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  the  Parish  Church 
of  Birmingham  was  reopened,  after  being  entirely 
rebuilt  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and 
spire.  The  church  now  consists  of  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  chancels,  with  chancel  aisles  ; clergj  - 
men’s  vestry  and  choir  vestry.  The  length  from 
east  to  west  measures  over  155  ft.  inside ; and 
the  width,  including  the  nave  and  north  and 
south  aisles,  is  67  ft.,  of  which  25  ft.  are  occu- 
pied by  the  nave.  The  highest  point  in  the 
church  is  the  ohancel  arch,  which  reaches  an 
altitude  of  60  ft.,  and  the  transepts  measure, 
from  north  to  south,  104  ft.  The  massive 
roof  of  the  nave  is  embellished  with  carved 
angles  and  rioh  tracery,  and  has  a very  imposing 
effect.  The  chancel  roof  consists  of  massive  oak 
ribs  artistically  carved,  springing  from  a beauti- 
fully.sculptured  cornice.  The  entire  roof  is  left 
without  auy  staining  or  varnishing,  and  adds  to 
the  generally  good  appearance  of  the  building. 
The  masonry  in  the  interior  is  all  worked  in 
Codsall  stone,  which,  while  imparting  a warm 
tone,  has  in  no  way  a gaudy  effect.  There  are 
two  circular  staircases  in  the  chancel  com- 
municating with  the  roofs.  Under  traceried 
arches  between  the  chancel  and  the  chancel 
aisles  are  placed  the  old  monuments  of  knights 
and  ecclesiastics.  The  floor  under  the  pews  is 
laid  with  wooden  blocks  on  concrete  foundation. 
There  are  three  entrances  to  the  church,  viz., 
by  the  large  south  porch,  a west  door,  and  an 
entrance  under  the  tower.  The  latter  opens 
into  the  body  of  the  church  by  lofty  arches. 
The  portion  underneath  the  tower  is  formed  into 
a baptistery,  and  at  some  future  date  iron 
grilles  will  separate  it  from  the  body  of  the 
church.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  some  very 
interesting  remains  of  the  old  church  will  find  an 
abode  in  the  new  structure  just  consecrated. 
The  interior  of  the  base  of  the  tower  is 
preserved  intact ; the  old  mural  tablets  are  still 
left  to  link  us  with  departed  generations,  and 
the  walls  exhibit  many  fragments  of  ancient 
stonework.  The  greater  part  of  the  bricks  and 
material  of  old  St.  Martin’s  has  been  utilised  in 
the  walls  of  the  new  building,  and  the  oak  rafters 
were  discovered  to  be  so  sound  that  they  have 
been  used  up  in  the  roof  of  the  chancel  and  the 
choir  stalls.  The  chancel  stalls  are  carved  in 
wood,  and  the  floor  is  laid  with  tiles  with  white 
marble  margins. 

The  structure  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Davies,  Bros.,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Chatwin,  architect,  Birmingham,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  work,  including  the  building,  has 
been  done  by  Birmingham  firms.  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis  have  supplied  the  brass 
eagle  lectern,  the  altar-cover,  which  is  very 
elaborately  embroidered  on  silk  velvet,  besides 
the  oushions,  hassocks,  and  other  fittings ; 
Messrs.  Hardman  have  executed  the  stained 
glass  window  for  the  east  end.  The  pulpit 
and  font  (both  of  which  are  richly  carved) 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  Roddis.  The  carving 
generally  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer 
& Brindley,  of  London.  The  total  cost  is  stated 
to  be  about  £26,000. 


MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  BUILDING 
REGULATIONS. 

An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  i 
Manchester  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Society 
was  held  on  the  23rd  inst.,  at  88,  Mosley-street,  , 
Mr.  C.  S.  Allott  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Grimes,  who  i 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  Manchester  and  i 
Salford  Building  Regulations,  said  that  with  i 
respect  to  Manchester  especially,  it  might  be 
said  there  existed  a want  of  building  regula- 
tions, for  he  had  never  in  all  his  experience  in  i 
any  large  town  seen  so  few  building  regula-  • 
tions.  With  regard  to  the  actual  construction  : 
of  any  building,  the  corporation  appeared  to 
exercise  very  little  authority,  and  certainly  the  : 
bye-laws  with  regard  to  materials,  and  the  : 
forms  in  which  they  were  to  be  worked,  were  I 
very  meagre.  The  speaker  then  proceeded  to 
allude  to  concrete  foundations,  and  in  a criticism 
on  the  ordinary  mode  of  building  dwelling- 
houses,  he  proposed  that  every  plot  of  land  to 
be  built  upon  should  be  inspected  by  an  officer  y. 
of  the  corporation,  who  should  certify  what  the  i 
foundation  should  be.  He  also  objected  to  the 
regulation  respecting  drains,  and  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  did  not  think  that  oval 
pipes  should  be  insisted  upon  in  small  sections.  •; 
With  respect  to  the  timbers  used  in  the  con-  i: 
struction  of  dwelling-houses,  &c.,  he  thought 
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that  some  supervision  was  necessary  to  render 
them  more  suitable  for  each  individual  build- 
ing. In  speaking  of  the  quantity  of  joists  and 
spars  which  were  used  by  some  builders,  Mr. 
Grimes  said  he  was  happy  to  say  that  many 
architects  were  adopting  wrought  iron  for 
girders,  instead  of  cast  iron.  Still  he  should 
like  to  see  shop-fronts  covered  over  with  an  arch. 
In  conclusion  he  said  he  should  recommend  the 
desirableness  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  local 
authorities  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Those  bye-laws  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  time,  and  he  had  not  heard 
of  any  complaint  against  them  in  London.  Mr. 
Jerram  and  Mr.  Hildebrandt  afterwards  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  a resolution  was  passed, 
appointing  a committee  to  report  on  the  advisa- 
bleness of  promoting  an  alteration  in  the  extising 
bye-laws  of  Manchester  and  district. 


AN  ORPHANS’  HOME  IN  SOUTHWARK. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
Orphans’  Home,  in  West-square,  Southwark,  was 
laid  on  the  22nd  inst.,  by  the  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land, under  attendant  oircumstances  of  a very 
favourable  character. 

A statement  was  read  by  Mr.  Roger  Smith, 
the  honorary  architect,  which  showed  that  the 
freehold  site  secured  for  the  new  institution, 
purchased  in  1873  for  3,5002.,  was  three-quarters 
of  an  acre  in  extent,  with  a frontage  of  113  ft., 
and  a depth  of  over  200  ft.  It  was  admirably 
open  and  airy,  occupying  a most  healthy  situa- 
tion, and  the  Home  itself  would  be  lofty,  while 
the  surrounding  houseB  would  be  low.  The  pro- 
posed new  building  was  to  consist  of  a oentre 
and  two  wings,  that  now  commenced  being 
devoted  to  the  elder  girls,  and  comprising  about 
one- third  of  the  whole  structure.  The  correspond- 
ing wing  was  to  be  appropriated  to  infants,  the 
oentre  block  containing  the  rooms  required  for 
general  purposes.  The  Home  was  to  be  a sub- 
stantial and  plain  one,  and  the  contractor  had 
undertaken  to  complete  the  wing  now  in  ques- 
tion by  October  31st. 


BELGIAN  IRONWORKS  FOR  NEW 
BUILDINGS. 

CAUTION  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A practical  and  scientific  inquiry,  of  much 
value  to  architects  and  engineers  who  use 
Belgian  ironwork  on  aocount  of  its  cheapness, 
has  recently  ended  by  a report  from  Mr.  W. 
Farnworth,  manager  of  the  iron  and  tin-plate 
works  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  : — 

• “ In  personal  observations  and  statistics,  made  and  ac- 

quired during  a journey  through  most  of  the  principal 
coalfields  and  ironworks  in  Belgium,”  Mr.  Farnworth 
Bays,  “that  the  rails  which  an  English  ironmaster  and 
himself  inspected  in  the  works  of  the  John  Cockerill  Com- 
pany, and  which  were  going  off  in  a finished  state,  were 
certainly  such  goods  as  would  not  have  been  passed  in 
England.  When  he  called  tho  attention  of  the  Belgian 
overseer  to  the  llaws  in  the  rails,  the  reply  was,  ‘ You 
would  not  have  it  quite  sound  would  you  f ' "Nor  was  the 
unsoundness  exceptional.  They  did  not  find  one  rail 
which  would  not,  in  England,  have  been  called  defective, 
or  that  would  not  need  patching.  The  rails,  however, 
werr  mostly  for  Government  lines,  and  the  Belgian  Go- 

' ...lent  had  an  interest  in  the  works.  Having  noticed 

that  tho  sheets  which  tho  Belgians  were  rolling  were  both 
red-short  and  cold-short,  he  was  not  a little  surprised 
when,  on  leaving  the  iron  mills  and  going  into  the  engine- 
works,  ho  found  that  locomotive  dome  casings  were  being 
made  from  Belgian  sheet-iron.  When,  however,  he  ex- 
amined these  casings,  he  found  none  perfect,  and  all  had 
to  be  patched.  He  knew  well  what  kind  of  iron  was  re- 
quired to  stamp  out  a perfect  dome ; for  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  making  of  it,  and  it  had  occupied  much  of 
his  attention.  He  was,  therefore,  not  much  surprised 
that,  remembering  the  quality  of  the  iron  which  tho 
Belgians  mostly  produced,  they  should  not,  out  of  their 
own  metal,  be  able  to  make  perfect  dome  casings.  Such 
domes  would  not  be  passed  by  English  engineers.” 

Those  architects  employing  rolled  beams, 
joists,  girders,  and  other  constructional  iron- 
works from  Belgium,  are  in  the  habit  of  leaviog 
all  inspections  to  foremen,  or  to  the  clerks  of  the 
works.  The  iron  is  brought  to  the  buildings  and 
cast  off  the  trolleys  into  the  road,  and  labourers 
at  once  are  at  work  in  hoisting  it  to  its  intended 
position  on  the  new  works. 


The  New  Store,  Hebden  Bridge. — The 

contracts  for  the  new  co-operative  store,  which 
iB  about  to  be  built  opposite  the  White  Horse 
Hotel,  have  been  disposed  of.  They  amount  to 
5,326 2.  3s.  5d.  The  following  are  the  chief  con- 
tractors : — Masons’  work,  Mr.  Lewis  Crabtree  ; 
joiners’  work,  Mr.  J.  Lister ; plastering  and 
slating,  Messrs.  Wrigley  & Son  ; plumbing,  &o., 
Messrs.  A.  Uttley  & Sons,  Hebden  Bridge ; win- 
dow shutters,  Clark  & Co.,  London. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  programme  of  the  Evesham  Congress  runs 
as  follows : — 

Monday,  August  1 Gtli.  — Reception  by  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  at  3 p.m. — Delivery  of 
tho  inaugural  address  by  the  president,  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford. — Visits  to  the  remains  of 
the  Abbey,  the  churches,  and  other  antiquities. — 
At  7 p.m.  the  inaugural  dinner  will  take  place 
at  the  Town-hall. 

Tuesday. — Excursion  to  Stratford-on-Avon. — 
Reception  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. — Visits 
will  be  made  to  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare, 
New  Place,  the  Guild  Chapel,  Church,  and 
Monuments,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Collis,  the  vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon. — Thence 
to  Clopton  House,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hodgson  will  receive  the  party. — Evening  meet- 
ing at  Evesham  at  8'30  p.m. 

Wednesday.  — Excursion  to  Broadway  and 
Buckland,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Halli- 
well  Phillipps,  F.R.S.  — Examination  of  the 
antiquities  of  Broadway,  and  the  ancient  manor 
house  and  roof  of  Buckland  Church,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  J.  Robinson.—  Luncheon  will  be 
provided  at  the  Lygon  Arms. — Evening  meeting. 

Thursday. — Excursion  to  Stanway,  Hailes 
Abbey,  and  Sudeley  Castle,  where  a reception 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dent. — A paper 
will  be  read  on  its  history. — A visit  will  be 
made  to  Postlip  Manor  House,  Winohcomb,  and 
Toddington  Park. — Evening  meeting. 

Friday. — Excursion  by  steamer  down  the 
Avon  to  visit  Fladbury,  Wyre,  Pershore  Abbey, 
Strensham  Church,  and  Deerhurst  Saxon  Churoh, 
thence  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  which  will  be 
described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill. — Evening 
meeting. 

Saturday. — Reception  by  the  president  at 
Ragley  Park. — Visits  will  be  made  to  Alcester, 
Conghton  Court,  Oversley,  where,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Sir  Nicholas  W.  Throckmorton, 
the  Tumulus  will  be  opened  and  explored. 


TENDERS  FOR  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  last  week,  the 
Works  Committee  reported  that : — 

1.  The  Committee  have  invited  tenders  for  the  erection 
of  a school  to  provide  accommodation  for  1,104  children, 
on  the  site  in  Keeton’s-road,  Bermondsey,  The  following 
are  the  respective  amounts  : — 

Crockett  £10,350  0 0 

Oliver  ft. 885  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  9,677  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  9,395  0 0 

Shepherd  9,160  0 0 

Jerrard  (accepted) 8,949  0 0 

Cost  of  site,  5,72  U.  Cost  of  building  per  head,  81.  2s.  Id 

2.  The  Committee  have  also  invited  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a school  to  p-ovide  accommodation  for  1,104 
children,  on  the  site  in  Holdcn-street,  Battersea,  the 
amounts  of  which  are  as  follow  : — 


High £9,883  0 0 

Oliver  9,256  0 0 

Thompson' 9,236  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  9,113  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  8,904  0 0 

Tverman 8,815  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 8,693  0 0 

Taylor 8,592  9 6 

Wall  Brothers  (accepted) 8,303  0 0 


Cost  of  site,  2,864 1. 8s.  Cost  of  building  per  head,  71. 10s.  od. 

3.  The  Committee  have  also  invited  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation  for  828 
ohildren,  on  tho  site  in  Union-street,  Larlch all-lane, 
Clapham.  The  following  are  the  respective  amounts : — 

Serivoner  & White  £7,635  0 0 

Brass  7,562  0 0 

Cooper  7,500  0 0 

McLachlan  & 8on 7.275  0 0 

Wall  Brothers  7,222  0 0 

Pritchard  7,175  0 0 

Tyerman 7.023  0 0 

Downs  (accepted) 6,739  0 0 

The  recommendations  of  tho  Committee  were 
adopted. 


PAYMENT  FOR  ESTIMATE. 

At  the  Woodbridge  County  Court,  on  the  19th  inst., 
Mr.  John  Frost,  builder,  Woodbridge,  brought  an  action 
against  Messrs.  Coles  & Shadbolt,  cement  manufacturers, 
to  recover  3 1. 16s.,  for  making  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
a new  dock  at  cement  works  belonging  to  the  defendants 
at  Waldringfield,  and  for  other  work  done.  The  firm 
wrote  stating  that,  not  knowing  any  solicitor  in  Wood- 
bridge  but  Mr.  Brooke,  who,  as  registrar,  could  not  act 
for  them,  they  would  leave  it  to  his  Honour,  with  a state- 
ment of  the  facts  that  they  engaged  the  plaintiff  to  make 
an  estimate,  but  his  estimate  was  so  large  that  they  em- 
ployed another  tradesman.  On  giving  up  the  works,  they 
requested  defendant  to  send  in  his  account  at  once,  but 
he  did  not  do  so. 

His  Honour  went  carefully  through  the  account/ and 
gave  judgment  for  32. 12s.  6d. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATION  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

It  is  stated  that,  of  tbe  fifteen  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  for  examination  in  the 
Proficiency  and  Preliminary  Classes  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Examination,  1875,  the  following  gentle- 
men passed,  viz. : — In  the  Proficiency  Class 
(Artistic  Section)  Henry  Branch,  James  Jerman, 
H.  W.  Moore,  Charles  R.  Pink,  Sydney  Vacher. 

(Scientific  Section)  : — James  Jerman,  Charles 
Richard  Pink. 

In  the  Preliminary  Class  : — Robert  Flemming, 
Wallace  Gill,  John  H.  Greene,  J.  F.  Hennessy, 
Adrian  Lane,  William  H.  Thorp,  Robinson  L. 
Wadmore. 

Farther,  that  on  the  report  of  the  examiners 
the  Council  awarded  the  Ashpitel  Prize  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Hennessy,  as  the  candidate  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  most  creditably  in  the  exami- 
nation. 

The  Ashpitel  Prize  (consisting  of  books  to  the 
value  of  101.),  has  been  duly  presented  to  Mr.  J. 
F.  Hennessy. 


OVERCROWDING  IN  SUFFOLK. 

The  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  Samford 
Rural  Sanitary  District  (Mr.  G.  S.  Elliston) 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  over, 
crowding  in  the  district,  and  the  difficulties 
which  exist  in  dealing  with  such  cases,  as 
follows  : — 

“The  great  drawback  in  country  districts  is 
that,  owing  to  house  rents  being  low,  the  return 
on  the  capital  expended  in  building  new  cottages 
is  not  sufficient  to  induce  private  individuals  to 
embark  in  such  undertakings  ; the  consequence 
being  that  village  after  village  contains  a number 
of  old  and  patched-up  cottages,  tenanted  by 
large  and  increasing  families.  It  would  be  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  working  classes  in  agri- 
cultural  districts  if  the  local  landowners  would 
interest  themselves  in  this  important  question, 
and  provide  model  labourers’  dwellings  on  their 
estates,  in  which  families  could  be  reared  in  a 
decent  and  healthy  manner.  A good  example 
of  this  may  be  seen  at  Woolverstone,  where  a 
large-hearted  landowner  has  demolished  all  the 
old  and  dilapidated  cottages,  and  erected  in  their 
place  good  roomy  and  well-appointed  model  dwel- 
lings.  When  the  labourers  in  country  districts 
have  become  better  housed  we  shall  see  an  im- 
provement in  the  physique  of  their  families 
and  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  sickness  and 
pauperism.” 


PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

TnE  forty-third  annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
, missioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  states 
I that  during  the  year,  ended  March  31st,  1875,  a 
sum  of  285,4362.  19s.  Id.  was  advanced  by 
them  to  various  public  bodies  and  individuals, 
thus  bringing  up  the  total  amount  of  the  loans 
since  1831  to  11,842,7672.  Of  this  sum 
6,436,2152.,  including  principal  and  interest,  have 
been  repaid,  and  5,737,3902.  remitted.  The 
principal  works  for  which  these  loans  are  issued, 
are  railways,  harbours  and  docks,  labourers’ 
dwellings,  towns’  improvements,  and  drainage. 
Under  these  various  heads  the  docks  carried  out 
during  1874  include  seventeen  new  National 
schoolhouses,  erected  at  a cost  of  5,9082.,  besides 
which  various  extensions  and  repairs  have  taken 
place  at  Kingstown,  Howth,  and  Donaghadee 
Harbours. 


VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  21th  of  July  is  a 
letter  from  “ W.,”  with  which  I agree.  When 
the  carpenters  (yclept  gardeners)  were  spoiling 
the  shade  trees  on  this  Embankment  by  lopping 
off  all  the  under  branches  instead  of  the  top,  I 
told  them  of  their  mistake,  with,  of  course,  the 
usual  result,  i.e.,  disdain  for  an  outsider.  If  the 
tops  were  lopped,  the  trees  would  spread  laterally, 
and  afford  a pleasant  shade,  like  the  Dock 
Promenade  at  Ipswich,  and  would  not  (as  at 
present  they  bid  fair  to)  become  living  linen 
props-  Civil  Engineer. 


HOW  REMEDY  THE  USE  OF  SEA  SAND  ? 

Sie, — I have  a house  at  the  seaside,  built  of  stone  and 
sand  from  the  shore,  the  result  is  that  the  walls  and 
internal  divisions  exude  the  salts  when  tbe  least  humidity 
is  in  the  atmosphere.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
suggest  a mode  of  keeping  the  damp  from  coming  through, 
except  battening,  which,  I fear,  would  have  to  be  renewed 
frequently,  from  the  action  of  dry-rot  on  the  timber  and 
boarding.  Bjieppaed  Scott. 
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THE  BAXTER  STATUE. 

A statue  of  Richard  Baxter,  author  of  “ Saint’s 
Everlasting  Rest,”  has  been  unveiled  in  Kidder- 
minster, where  he  long  preached.  When  money 
had  been  raised  by  subscription,  the  sculptor 
selected  to  do  the  work  was  Mr.  T.  Brock,  a 
pupil  of  the  late  Mr.  Foley,  and  who  has  produced 
an  admirable  figure.  The  face,  which  has  been 
taken  from  portraits  of  the  divine,  is  a striking 
likeness.  Baxter  is  represented  wearing  the 
Geneva  gown  and  bands,  with  his  right  hand 
elevated  as  if  enforcing  an  argument.  As  before 
stated,  the  figure  of  Baxter  is  of  white  Sicilian 
marble,  and  is  10  ft.  in  height.  It  stands  on  a 
gray  granite  pedestal  12  ft.  high,  in  all  being  22  ft. 
high.  On  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “ Between  the  years  1641  and  1660,  this 
town  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Richard 
Baxter,  renowned  equally  for  his  Christian 
learning  and  his  pastoral  fidelity  : in  a stormy 
and  divided  age  he  advocated  unity  and  com- 
prehension ; pointing  the  way  to  ‘ the  everlasting 
rest.’  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  united 
to  raise  this  memorial  A.D.  1875.”  The  cost  has 
been  about  1,2501. 


ATTEMPT  TO  WITHDRAW  A TENDER. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Norwich  Town  Council  on 
the  20th  inst.,  the  Asylum  Committee  reported 
that  at  a meeting  on  the  23rd  of  June,  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement,  tenders  were  received  for 
building  the  foundations  of  the  new  asylum,  and 
excavating  and  levelling  the  ground.  After 
discussion,  and  Mr.  Phipson  having  informed  the 
committee  that  the  lowest  tender  was  fair  and 
reasonable,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
Council  be  recommended  to  accept  the  tender 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Hawes,  for  carrying  out  the  work 
according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Phipson,  for  the  sum  of  6,000L 
The  Town  Clerk  said  he  had  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Hawes  stating  that  a week  having 
elapsed  since  the  tenders  were  Bent  in,  and 
the  delay  having  created  certain  difficulties 
involving  additional  expense,  if  his  tender  was 
the  lowest  one  or  if  he  had  been  seleoted  to 
do  the  work,  he  must  have  more  money.  It  was 
resolved  that  Mr.  Hawes  should  be  held  to  his 
contract. 


YALUE  OF  OPEN  SPACES. 

A proposition  was  lately  made  to  the  vestry  of 
St.  Marylebone  to  allow  a row  of  four-story  houses 
with  Bhop  to  be  built  at  the  west  of  the  Maryle- 
bone-road  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Bond  Cabbel 
(where  there  have  been  for  many  years  some 
unfinished  houses  standing  back  from  the  road) 
and  to  be  placed  8 ft.  from  the  footpath,  thereby 
reducing  the  general  width  of  the  road,  gardens 
included,  from  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  The  application 
was  treated  by  the  influential  members  as  a boon 
to  the  parish,  and  it  was  acceded  to  with  only 
about  half  a dozen  dessentients.  It  was  strongly 
supported  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  by  the  two 
representatives,  and  met  with  the  same  success. 

A similar  application  was  made  a few  weeks 
before  by  a builder  to  put  up  a row  of  houses 
opposite  the  Workhouse,  in  the  gardens,  and 
unanimously  negatived,  he  not  having  a friend 
to  speak  in  his  favour.  This  is  a sample  of  un- 
anticipated parochial  wisdom. 

The  parish  is  now  spending  many  thousands 
in  pulling  down  narrow  streets  in  the  close 
neighbourhood  at  the  back  in  order  to  make 
wide  ones  and  ventilate  the  locality. 

A Ratepayer. 


THE  ACCIDENT  AT  KENSINGTON. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  report  in  the 
Builder  of  the  inquest  held  upon  the  labourer 
Bryan,  who  was  killed  at  Kensington  on  the 
12th  inst.,  by  the  falling  of  a tile  arch,  allow  me 
to  say  the  houses  in  question  are  not  built  “ upon 
arches,”  but  the  arch  which  fell  was  turned  to 
form  a coach-house  floor  over  a cellar  in  the 
basement.  The  suggestion  offered  to  account 
for  the  accident  was  not  that  the  porous  tiles 
“ had  absorbed  the  cement,”  but  that  the  harder 
burned  tiles  had  not  absorbed  the  water  when 
soaked,  as  the  more  porous  ones  had,  and  (the 
arch  having  been  turned  during  the  hot  week  in 
May)  the  water  had  evaporated  from  the  harder 
tiles.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  porous  tiles  of  the  fallen  arch  were  covered 
with  cement  on  both  sides,  but  the  harder- 
burned  tiles  were  almost  as  clean  as  before  being 
used.  M. 


THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  BURY. 

Sir,— I am  pleased  with  the  article  in  your 
issue  of  the  17th  inst.,  touching  upon  the 
churches  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Laven- 
ham,  Long  Melford,  &c.  Having  visited  them 
and  others  in  my  rambles,  while  engaged 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I would  recommend  the 
visitor,  in  going  or  returning,  to  take  the  road 
between  Bury  and  Long  Melford,  leading  by 
Cockfield,  when  he  could  pay  a visit  to  the 
church  of,  I think  it  is  called,  Little  Whelenten- 
ham,  where  he  would  find  something  to  interest 
him  in  the  old  hammer-beam  roof,  and  other 
matters,  not  forgetting  some  old  bench-ends; 
one  in  particular  bearing  evidence  of  a very 
peculiar  taste  on  the  part  of  either  the  designer 
or  the  workman. 

A little  further  on,  after  regaining  the  road, 
he  will,  at  Bradfield  Combust, — opposite  the 
village  inn  at  the  bottom  of  an  avenue  of 
limes,  — find  an  ably -executed  specimen  of 
napped  flint  walling,  with  red  brick  dressings, 
(cut)  mouldings  and  clustered  (cut)  moulded 
chimneys,  corbel  to  oriel  window,  &c.,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  A.  J.  Young,  built  in  1857,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  of  Ipswioh.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  objects  of  interest 
in  the  way  of  village  churches,  amongst  them 
being  the  Three  Bradfields  (viz.,  Bradfield  Com- 
bust, St.  Clare,  and  St.  George),  Stanningfield, 
Cockfield,  and  others,  enough  to  amply  repay 
the  visitor  for  his  pains  taken  to  reach  them. 
By-the-bye,  you  did  not  mention  the  famous  peal 
of  bells  in  the  tower  of  Lavenham  Church. 

J.  W. 


LIGHTING  WITH  MINERAL  OIL. 

Sir, — Whilst  going  round  the  recent  Camp  at 
Wimbledon  and  into  individual  camps,  I was 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  very  excellent 
arrangements  that  were  made  and  carried  out 
for  lighting  it  and  them,  and  was  gratified  to 
learn  that  it  was  all  done  with  mineral  oil  and 
lamps,  and  at  a really  nominal  cost.  Of  course 
I am  not  prepared  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  this  system  of  lighting  over  gas  in  every 
particular,  but  I certainly  think  it  achieved  a 
triumph  in  this  instance,  being  used  with  perfect 
safety  where  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
use  gas  without  considerable  expense,  and  giving 
forth  about  twice  the  power  of  light  at  a little 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  consumption. 

I have  long  thought  this  method  of  lighting 
capable  of  a broad  development  on  the  side  of 
economy,  and  the  experience  of  my  visit  proved 
to  me  that  it  was  a fact. 

To  give  one  instance  alone  of  its  capabilities, 
take  the  lamp  (“  hurrioane,”  I believe)  used  at 
the  top  of  the  flagstaff  in  each  camp  through  the 
violent  weather  of  the  past  week  : each  could  be 
seen  with  a perfectly  steady  illumination  all  over 
the  camp.  Put  a gas  jet  in  such  a position  and 
compare  the  two  under  the  same  circumstances. 

R.  P.  D. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

NEGLECT  OF  NOTICE. 

Ox  the  17th  July,  at  the  Greenwich  Police-court,  before 
Mr.  Balguy,  Mr.  J.  Tolley,  District  Surveyor  of  Syden- 
ham, summoned  Mr.  A.  Deards,  builder,  of  Webber-row, 
Blackfriars-road,  for  having  built  two  greenhouses  at  the 
Hall,  Sydenham,  without  giving  him  the  notice  required 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  defendant  stated  that  he 
was  employed  to  do  the  brickwork  only,  and  produced  a 
perspective  drawing  of  the  walls  of  one  of  the  houses, 
minus  the  sashes  and  woodwork,  and  urged  that  what  he 
had  done  did  not  form  a building,  and  therefore  the  notice 
was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Tolley  drew  the  attention  of  the  magistrate  to  the 
clauses  in  the  Building  Act,  which  set  forth  that  the 
necessary  woodwork  of  the  sashes,  doors,  and  frames  only 
are  exempt,  and  that,  therefore,  the  brickwork  is  specially 
the  work  for  which  notice  is  required,  and  that  the  term 
“ builder  ” applies  to,  and  includes  the  master  builder, 
or  other  person  employed  to  execute,  or  who  actually 
executes  an;/  work  upon  a building,  also  that  the  buildings 
were  covered  in,  and  that  he  had  used  every  means  from 
the  25th  June  to  the  taking  out  of  the  summons,  to  get 
defendant  to  give  the  notice,  but  without  effect.  The 
magistrate  ruled  that  the  defendant  was  the  builder,  and 
that  the  work  he  had  done  was  a work  subject  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Act,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  given  the  District  Surveyor  notice  two 
days  before  he  commenced  the  work,  and  that  by  the 
neglect  he  had  incurred  a penalty  of  20Z. ; but  that  as  he 
appeared  to  have  misunderstood  the  Act,  and  not  inten- 
tionally evaded  giving  the  notice,  the  penalty  would  be 
reduced  to  40s.  and  costs. 


Jedburgh  Abbey  Church. — Workmen  have 
now  commenced  to  remove  the  old  church  from 
the  rnins  of  the  Abbey.  Already  all  the  seating 
has  been  taken  out,  and  part  of  the  north  wall, 
which  formed  no  portion  of  the  original  fabric, 
has  been  taken  down. 


HISTORY  OF  PAPER-HANGINGS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  yonr  interesting  article 
(Nos.  1693,  1694,  pp.  640,  663)  on  Mr.  George 
Morton’s  History  of  Paper-hangings,  read  at  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  allow  me  to 
direct  attention  to  some  designs  for  paper- 
hangings,  dated  so  far  back  as  1740,  which  are 
in  the  Soane  Museum.  They  form  part  of  a 
collection  of  “ Miscellaneous  Drawings  and 
Prints,  Patterns  for  Embroidery,  Tapestry,  &c.” 
The  drawings  by  a foreign  hand  are  admirably 
executed,  and  contain  some  quaint  notes  by  the 
artist.  Joseph  Bonomi. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Coolcham. — A coloured  glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Cookham,  in 
memory  of  Miss  Anne  Pocock,  late  of  Maiden- 
head, by  that  lady’s  brother,  Mr.  Isaac  Innes 
Pocock.  It  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake,  and  represents  two 
incidents  connected  with  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord ; namely,  the  Angel  at  the  Sepulchre 
appearing  to  the  Three  Women,  and  our  Lord 
appearing  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  Garden. 
The  groups  are  placed  under  Early  English 
canopieB,  and  beneath  are  the  two  texts,  “ He  is 
not  here,  but  risen,”  and  “ I ascend  unto  My 
Father  and  your  Father.” 

Springfield.  — A stained-glass  window  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  nave  of  All  Saints, 
Springfield,  on  the  south  side,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Seabrook,  of  Old  Lodge.  The  win- 
dow is  divided  into  three  lights,  with  tracery. 
The  subject  chosen  is  “ The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple.”  At  the  base  is  the  inscription,  “ To 
the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  loving  memory  of 
Mary  Seabrook,  this  window  is  erected  by  her 
daughters  and  youngest  son.”  Then  follows  the 
text,  “ Lord,  now  lettest  Thy  servant  depart  in 
peace.”  It  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs,  i 
O’Connor  & Taylor,  of  London. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

PEARCE  V.  BARTON. 

This  was  a claim,  at  the  Brompton  County  Court,  on 
the  14th  inst.,  brought  by  an  architect  and  builder  to 
recover  the  sum  of  4 1.  4s.,  for  making  certain  drawings  i! 
and  specifications  for  proposed  alterations  in  defendant’s  j 
premises. 

Mr.  Abraham  Pearce  said  he  was  an  architect  and 
builder,  and  the  defendant  having  got  a provisional  licence 
for  his  beer-house,  employed  him  to  make  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  its  conversion  from  a beer-shop  to  a 
public-house.  There  was  also  an  understanding  that  if 
the  licence  was  confirmed,  witness  was  to  have  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work.  The  magistrates,  however, 
refused  to  confirm  the  licence,  and  defendant  now  refused 
to  pay  for  the  plans,  &c. 

Defendant  said  when  he  engaged  with  the  plaintiff,  it 
was  distinctly  understood  that  if  the  licence  was  obtained, 
laintiff  was  to  be  engaged  to  superintend  the  work,  and 
e paid  for  so  doing ; but  as  he  had  not  got  the  licence,  , 
the  plans  were  useless  to  him,  but  as  plaintiff  had  been  at 
some  trouble  witness  had  offered  him  two  guineas  as  com-  ■ 
pensation  for  his  lost  time. 

His  Honour  said  there  had  been  no  complaint  that  the  1 
work  had  not  been  competently  done,  but  defendant 
seemed  to  think  he  was  justified  in  refusing  to  pay  for  it 
because  he  had  not  obtained  his  licence.  It  was  nonsense 
to  suppose  that  plaintiff  would  have  undertaken  the  work  . 
on  the  terms  suggested  by  the  defendant.  He  gave 
judgment  for  plaintiff  for  the  full  amount. 


WORKMEN’S  WAGES. 

Sir, — A number  ofplasterers  and  labourers  were  engaged 
on  board  a vessel  lying  in  the  Victoria  Docks,  and  finished 
the  same  on  Friday  night,  June  11th.  The  following  day 
(Saturday),  after  a great  deal  of  trouble,  the  principal  of 
the  men  were  paid  half  their  money  by  midnight.  On 
Monday  they  applied  to  the  magistrate  at  Stratford  Police 
Court  for  summonses  to  recover  the  remainder,  when  he 
refused,  and  referred  them  to  Bow  County  Court. 

I myself,  as  overlooker  and  timekeeper,  applied  to  the 
magistrate  at  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  and  was  also  re- 
ferred to  the  County  Court. 

I should  like  to  know  if  the  law  is  altered  with  regard 
to  recovering  wages  in  a Police  Court.  If  we  are  com- 
pelled to  recover  in  a County  Court,  it  will  be  some 
months,  if  ever  we  recover  it  at  all,  and  therefore  a great 
hardship  to  poor  workmen  with  families,  who  may  have 
to  wait  for  two  or  three  months  for  their  weekly  wages,  if 
a master  chooses  to  keep  them  waiting. 

J.  Babxett. 


Tlie  Wall ac e-Tucker  Fire  Anniliilator. — 

This  invention  consists  of  a chemical  composi- 
tion, which,  when  fixed  in  an  apartment,  will 
on  a fire  occurring  in  that  apartment,  and  raising 
the  heat  to  a certain  temperature,  give  off  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  extin. 
guish  the  fire.  Thus  it  only  comes  into  action 
by  the  operation  of  the  fire  itself,  without  atten. 
tion  or  care  of  any  kind.  According  to  the 
inventors,  the  gas  is  given  off  with  sufficient  force 
to  permeate  the  whole  apartment,  and  conse- 
quently it  completely  annihilates  all  fire  therein. 
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THE  IMPROVED  INDUSTRIAL 
DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 

The  twenty-fourth  half-yearly  meeting  of  this 
company  is  to  be  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  on 
Tuesday  next.  According  to  the  report,  which 
will  then  be  read, — 

“ Tho  total  expenditure,  including  the  contributions  to 
the  Leasehold  Redemption  Funds  and  Repairs  Account, 
amounting  respectively  to  13-1/.  12s.  lOd.  and  1,692/.,  has 
been  7,612/.  11s.  2d.,  leaving  a profit  of  6,868/.  9s.  8d.  Of 
this  amount,  518/.  10s.  9d.,  repaid  to  the  Commissioners 
during  t lie  half-year,  has  been  carried  to  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Redemption  Fund;  and  the  balance,  viz., 
6,3-19/.  18s.  lid.,  added  to  tho  balance,  282/.  os.  9d., 
brought  forward  from  last  half-year,  gives  a total  of 
6,632/.  4s.  8d.  available  for  dividend.” 

“ The  Directors  recommend  the  payment  of  the  usual 
dividend  at  tho  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of 
income-tax,  which  will  absorb  4,375/. ; that  2,000/.  be 
added  to  the  reserve  fund  for  the  equalisation  of  dividends; 
and  that  257 Z.  4s.  8d.  remaining,  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  half-year’s  account.” 

“ The  buildings  in  Pimlico-road  have  been  completed, 
and  were  at  once  let,  the  applicationshaving  been  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  accommodotion  provided.  The  additional 
block  of  dwellings  at  Wapping  has  been  also  completed, 
and  is  now  being  let.  The  buildings  in  Tothill-fields,  and 
Upper  Garden  - street,  Westminster,  are  progressing 
favourably,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  opened  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Applications  for  these  dwellings  are  being 
already  daily  received.  Tho  erection  of  150  more  dwellings 
at  tho  Bethnal-green  Estate,  by  the  company’s  workmen,  is 
proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  a portion  of  the  buildings 
will,  it  is  believed,  be  ready  for  occupation  at  Christmas. 

The  designs  of  the  Goswell-road  Estate,  prepared  by  tho 
Directors,  as  referred  to  in  the  last  report,  have  been 
approved  by  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  tho  free- 
holder, and  are  now  being  carried  out.  These  provide 
for  tho  accommodation  of  285  families,  or  about  1,600 
persons.” 

“ The  works  to  which  tho  Company  are  at  present  com- 
mitted will  require  for  their  completion  the  whole  of 
the  balance  of  the  present  capital,  as  well  as  the  balance 
of  public  loans  which  it  is  contemplated  may  be  raised  in 
respect  of  these  works ; and  having  in  view  the  sites  which 
may  be  obtained  under  the  new  Act,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources,  the  question  of  raising  additional  capital  must  lie 
considered.  This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Directors,  and  it  is  proposed  to  call  a special  meeting  of 
tho  members  at  an  early  date  to  consider  the  same,  when 
a proposition  will  be  submitted  for  the  creation  of  further 
capital  to  the  amount  of  259,000/.” 


SUPPLY  OF  WATER  IN  VILLAGES. 

SANITARY  DELEGATES’  MEETING. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  delegates  appointed 
by  the  different  Sanitary  Authorities,  was  held 
at  the  County  Hall,  Northampton,  on  the  17th 
inst.  There  wore  present, — Mr.  J.  L.  Stratton 
Brackley  (Rural  Sanitary  Authority),  Rev.  C. 
Smyth  (Hardington  Rural),  Rev.  A.  Boodle 
(Thraptston  Rural),  Mr.  Reeve  (Potterspury 
Rural),  Mr.  Taylor  (Newport  Pagnell  Rural), 
and  Mr.  Haviland  (Medical  Officer  of  Health). 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Stratton)  stated  that  he 
had  ascertained  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  a clause  had  been  inserted  in  the 
new  Act  which  enabled  that  Board  to  call  meet- 
ings of  the  delegates  of  the  combined  authorities, 
and  give  those  meetings  a legal  status.  He  then 
introduced  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  water  in 
villages.  The  wording  of  the  Act  was,  that  the 
Sanitary  Authorities  may  supply  water  to  any 
villages.  If  all  the  owners  dug  wells,  the  Sani- 
tary Authorities  would  not  be  required  to  supply 
the  water.  He  thought  the  best  plan  for  obtain- 
ing a good  supply  would  bo  to  “ spout  ” a church, 
and  place  a cistern  in  which  to  catch  the  water. 
Taking  the  fall  at  24  in. — that  was  2 cubic  feet 
of  water  per  square  foot,  and  a cubic  foot  was 
six  gallons, — that  would  be  twelve  gallons  for  each 
cubic  foot  of  the  area  of  the  church.  In  his  own 
place,  with  a population  of  300,  this  would  give 
between  30,000  and  40,000  gallons  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  which  was  an  enormous  quantity. 
Many  of  tho  cottages  might  also  be  spouted,  but 
the  thatched  cottages  were  the  great  objection, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  water 
would  cnly  be  useful  for  washing  purposes, 
cleaning,  &c.,  not  for  drinking,  because  of  the 
dirt. 

Mr.  Haviland. — Not  without  filtration. 

Mr.  Reeve  said,  with  regard  to  the  spouting  of 
the  churches,  at  Stony  Stratford  they  had  a good 
fire-brigade,  and  a bad  supply  of  water,  and  at 
his  suggestion  a tank  was  made.  This  was  sunk 
about  G ft.  deep,  and  it  was  wonderful  the  quan- 
tity of  water  they  got  off  the  church.  It  was  filled 
the  first  rain  they  had.  The  average  rainfall  in 
Northamptonshire  was  24  in.,  and  if  that  fell  on 
a roof  600  square  feet  they  would  get  6,232 
gallons  of  water.  It  was  computed  that  the 
roofage  of  the  houses  throughout  towns  might  be 
taken  as  an  average  of  60  square  feet.  That 
would  give  throughout  Eugland  about  three 
gallons  saved  to  every  individual  per  diem.  The 
subject  now  engrossing  attention  was,  how  the 
water  could  be  made  pure  and  wholesome  by 
certain  filtering  appliances,  which  had  been  per- 
fected. This  had  been  done  izfthe  army  abroad, 1 


where  they  were  worse  off  than  here,  and  the 
system  of  filtering  had  been  made  so  complete 
that  the  water  was  perfectly  drinkable.  He 
looked  upon  river  water  as  a source  of  pollution. 
What  they  wanted  was,  to  reserve  the  water 
which  they  could  depend  upon  for  drinking  pur- 
poses, and  economise  it  in  times  of  drought  by 
using  rain-water  for  cleaning  and  other  purposes. 
He  advocated  the  spouting  of  the  churches  and 
other  buildings,  by  which  means  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  could  be  obtained. 

Rev.  C.  Smyth  said  that  in  the  two  villages 
with  which  ho  was  connected  there  was  a well 
to  every  two  or  three  houses,  but  from  scarcely 
any  one  of  them  could  decent  water  be  obtained. 
They  were  on  ironstone  rock,  and  the  refuse 
from  a farmyard  percolated,  and  spoiled  the  water 
in  a well  60  or  70  yards  away.  Then,  again, 
there  would  be  a difficulty  in  spouting  the  cot- 
tages, as  they  were  nearly  all  thatched  roofs, 
and,  as  regarded  the  church,  he  was  afraid  there 
would  be  an  objection  to  fixing  a tank  in  the 
ohurchyard.  In  his  parish  they  had  to  deal  with 
limestone  rock,  which  was  very  porous.  There 
was  plenty  of  water  near  the  surface,  but  it  was 
more  or  less  contaminated.  At  last  they  set  to 
work,  and  bored  for  280  ft.,  when  they  found  a 
splendid  supply.  This  was  sent  to  Mr.  Young, 
the  analyst,  and  he  declared  that  it  was  very 
much  impregnated  with  sewage.  Next  it  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Letheby,  who  reported  that  it  was 
free  from  sewage,  but  impregnated  with  Glauber 
salts. 

Mr.  Dunn  said  the  tank  would  soon  be  a cess- 
pool. At  the  union  a large  tank  was  fixed,  but 
it  became  a nuisance,  and  so  they  would  find  it 
with  the  tank  in  the  churchyard.  The  people 
would  not  go  to  it  while  they  had  plenty  of 
water,  and  the  result  would  be  that  if  the  water 
were  left  there  two  or  three  weeks  it  would  be 
unfit  for  use. 

After  further  discussion  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  till  October. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  GRINDING  MONEY 
QUESTION. 

At  a Conference  held  on  the  27th  inst.  between 
the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  represent  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London 
and  a Deputation  from  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  London  to  discuss  and  settle  the  question, — 

“ Whether  an  allowance  to  carpenters  and  joiners  for 
grinding  and  putting  their  tools  in  order  should  be  uni- 
formly made,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  under  what 
conditions : ” 

The  following  arrangement  was  made  and 
agreed  to : — 

“That  sufficient  time, — not  exceeding  two  hours, — 
shall  be  allowed  to  the  carpenters  and  joiners  on  dis- 
charge for  the  purpose  of  grinding  and  putting  their 
tools  in  order;  this  time  to  commence  two  hours  before 
such  discharge,  it  being  understood  that  the  time  allowed 
shall  be  occupied  by  tho  carpenters  and  joiners  for  tbit 
purpose.” 

Signed, — 

“ Benj.  Hanneu.  Francis  Chandler. 

F.  J.  Dove.  Samuel  Tindall. 

Edward  Conder.  John  Kennedy. 

James  Mugford  Macey.  George  Scarfe  Double. 

Stanley  G.  Bird.  James  George  Sydenham. 

Charles  Matkin,  Secretary.” 


A CONTUMACIOUS  BUILDER. 

At  the  Solihull  Petty  Sessions,  Richard  Court,  a 
builder,  at  Sparshill,  was  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates for  having  neglected  to  provide  certain  sanitary 
arrangements  in  some  houses  belonging  to  him  ns  required 
by  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  The  defendant  had 
been  before  tho  Bench  on  previous  occasions,  having  given 
a great  deal  of  trouble  from  time  to  time  with  regard  to 
houses  ho  had  been  building;  and  having  been  building 
five  houses  of  a very  trumpery  character  at  Greet,  the 
sanitary  inspector  directed  his  attention  to  the  want  of 
proper  accommodation  and  drainage,  which  made  it 
impossible  that  the  houses  could  be  occupied  without 
becoming  a nuisance,  and  ultimately  after  various 
adjournments  an  order  was  made  that  he  should  construct 
proper  accommodation.  Ou  the  inspector  going  to  the 
defendant  for  tho  purpose  of  serving  the  order,  he  was 
received  with  a volley  of  abuse,  the  defendant  including  in 
his  denunciations  not  only  the  inspector,  but  the  magis- 
trates and  the  authorities  generally.  As  one  effect  of  the 
neglect  of  the  defendant,  it  had  been  reported  that  there 
were  cases  of  blood-poisoning  and  low  fever,  and  a family 
in  one  of  the  houses  had  to  be  sent  away  in  order  to  avoid 
infection.  The  defeniant,  who  did  not  appear,  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of  10s.  per  day  from  the 
service  of  the  order, — seventeen  days, — together  with 
costs.  An  order  was  also  made  in  case  the  defendant 
still  resisted  for  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  do  the  work, 
and  charge  the  defendant  with  the  cost. 


A Stone  Pulpit  for  Tiinity  Church, 
Windsor. — The  officers  of  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  are  about  to  present  a handsome  stone 
pulpit,  with  marble  columns,  to  Trinity  Church, 
Windsor. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Chester. — The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  of 
St.  Francis,  in  this  city,  was  recently  opened  by 
Cardinal  Manning.  In  December,  1863,  a gale 
swept  over  the  city,  and  the  building,  which  was 
then  approaching  completion,  was  unroofed  and 
almost  destroyed.  A new  church  now  stands 
on  the  site.  Over  the  porch  is  a niche  with  a 
temporary  statue,  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
statue  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  (a  gift  from  the  architect). 
The  height  of  the  walls  to  the  top  of  the  plate  is 
28  ft.,  and  from  tho  floor  to  the  ceiling  45  ft.,  to 
the  apex  61  ft.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
86  ft.  by  45  ft.  inside  of  walls  ; sanctuary,  20  ft. 
by  20  ft..,  the  opening  between  the  sanctuary 
piers  being  19  ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  high  from  nave 
floor  to  crown  of  arch.  Side  chapels,  of  which, 
when  completed,  there  are  to  be  seven,  10  ft.  by 
8 ft.,  the  openings  8 ft.  wide  by  18  ft.  in  height 
to  crown  of  arch.  The  floors  of  the  side  chapels 
are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  raised  from  the 
level  of  nave  by  a 6-in.  step  of  whitetree  stone 
running  the  whole  width  of  the  building  and  in- 
laid with  encaustic  tiles,  also  a second  step  to 
the  sanctuary,  of  the  same  material.  Behind 
the  sanctuary,  and  connected  with  it  by  two 
carved  oak  doors,  is  the  fathers’  choir,  33  ft. 
6 in.  by  14  ft.,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
sanctuary  is  the  lay  brothers’  choir,  12  ft.  by 
12  fc.  Adjoining  this  is  the  boys’  sacristy,  12  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary 
is  a vestry-room,  24  ft.  by  24  ft.  At  the  west 
end  is  the  organ  gallery,  45  ft.  by  14  ft.,  with  a 
pitch-pine  perforated  front,  and  lighted  by  five 
geometrical  windows  from  the  gable,  accessible 
by  a stone  staircase.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
James  O’Byrne,  of  Liverpool ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  John  Woolley,  of  Birkenhead.  The  stone- 
oarving  was  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  of  Chester. 

Plaistow.  — The  foundation  - stone  of  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  Barking  - road,  Victoria 
Docks,  has  been  laid  by  Cardinal  Manning. 
The  new  church  will  be  built  of  brick  with 
Portland  stone  dressings  outside  and  Bath 
stone  inside,  and  will  consist  of  nave,  choir 
with  an  apsidal  termination,  two  narrow  aisles 
with  porches  on  the  north  and  south,  and  a 
small  tower  on  the  north.  A distinctive  feature 
in  the  interior  is  that  the  church  is  vaulted 
throughout  with  brick  groining,  and  is  in  the 
twelfth-century  style.  Mr.  F.  W.  Tasker  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Greenwood  & Sons  are  the 
builders. 

Dudley. — Having  been  closed  for  some  months, 
and  in  the  meantime  undergone  considerable 
alterations  and  repairs,  at  a cost  exceeding  600/., 
the  Catholic  Church,  Dudley,  has  been  re-opened. 
The  edifice  was  erected  from  designs  by  the  elder 
Pugin.  The  salient  features  of  the  restoration 
are  as  follows  : — The  whole  of  the  old  quarry 
flooring  has  been  removed,  and  an  encaustic  tile 
floor  substituted.  The  part  occupied  by  the  con- 
gregation has  been  raised  and  boarded.  The 
seating  has  been  re-arranged,  and  farther  accom- 
modation provided.  Three-branch  gas-lights 
have  been  obtained  in  lieu  of  the  old  brackets 
which  were  formerly  fixed  to  the  pillars.  The 
seats  in  the  singers’  gallery  have  been  re- 
arranged, and  the  organ  cleaned  and  repaired. 
The  interior  has  been  renovated  and  painted 
throughout,  the  roof  timbers  beiog  grained  light 
oak,  and  the  ceilings  coloured  a grey  tint,  the 
walls  being  of  a warm  stone-colour.  The  caps  of 
the  pillars  are  relieved  by  gold  and  colouring. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Holland. 
The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  Holland 
& Son,  of  Dudley,  who  have  also  carried  out  the 
repairs  required  upon  the  exterior  of  the  building. 
Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  have  deco- 
rated the  sanctuary  and  lady  chapel.  The  tiles 
for  the  flooring  were  from  the  manufactory  of 
Mr.  W.  Godwin,  of  (Hereford,  and  the  gas- 
standards  from  Mr.  Whitebouse,  Birmingham. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Marsh,  Bros. 


Flint,  Window,  and  Stained  Glass  Exhi- 
bition.— The  London  Company  of  Glass  Sellers, 
incorporated  in  1664,  i3  about  to  hold  an  exhi- 
bition iu  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in  September,  of 
specimens  of  glass  manufacture  of  all  varieties, 
and  have  invited  the  Warrington  manufacturers 
and  others  to  exhibit.  Prizes  will  be  given  for  the 
purity  of  metal,  elegance  of  design,  durability, 
and  cheapness  of  the  flint  glass;  for  the  finish, 
adaptability,  and  cheapness  of  the  window  glass  ; 
and  for  the  best  specimen  of  painted  stained 
glass. 
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VARIORUM. 

Sketching  the  life  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw, 
the  Leisure  Hour  says, — “ Speaking  in  1862,  he 
was  then  able  to  affirm  that  the  engineering 
works  of  the  thirty  previous  years  had  exceeded 
in  magnitude  all  the  previous  engineering  works 
of  the  world  put  together.  The  address,  devoted 
in  part  to  a review  of  improvements  and  progress 
effected  in  steam  navigation,  electric  telegraphs, 
and  other  cognate  subjects,  thus  eloquently  con. 
eludes  : ‘ No  man  can  look  back  on  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  without  feeling  that  it 
has  been  the  age  of  engineers  and  mechanicians. 
Our  profession  has  done  much  in  that  period  to 
change  the  aspect  of  human  affairs.  What 
physical  agency,  single  or  combined,  can  be 
compared  in  its  effects  or  in  its  tendency  to- 
wards  the  amelioration  of  mankind  with  the 
establishment  of  railways,  the  electric  telegraph, 
and  steam  navigation  ? In  constructing  rail- 
ways, telegraphs,  steamboats  and  their  adjuncts, 
docks  and  harbours,  and  moulding  and  fashioning 
the  face  of  the  material  universe  to  the  wants  of 
man,  in  overcoming  barriers,  overleaping  valleys 
and  spanning  seas,  engineers  annihilate  both 
space  and  time,  bring  into  juxtaposition  nations 
and  peoples,  and  accelerate  beyond  all  human 
expectation  personal  communication  and  that 
interchange  of  ideas  which  is  all-important  to 
the  advancement  of  civilisation  and  knowledge. 
Distance  and  separation  have  led,  and  always 
will  lead,  to  misapprehension  and  prejudice,  to 
ignorance  and  mistrust,  to  rebellion  and  war ; 
and  engineers  may  feel,  when  labouring  on  the 
great  public  works  that  facilitate  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  that  they  are  not  merely  conquering 
physical  difficulties,  but  they  are  also  aiding  a 
great  moral  and  social  work.’  These  words  will 
serve  to  show  that  Sir  John  Hawkshaw’s  aims 
reach  beyond  the  immediate  object  of  his  pro- 
fessional labours, — material  prosperity.  He 
takes  an  interest  in  education,  and  lately  pointed 
out  in  a forcible  communication  to  the  Times 
the  deficient  training  in  the  use  of  living  lan- 
guages which  our  modern  education  supplies. 
Before  Parliamentary  committees  he  has  fre- 
quently been  examined,  and  is  well  known  for 
the  clearness  and  honesty  of  his  evidence,  and 
for  his  steady  maintenance  of  opinions  which  his 
long  and  varied  professional  experience  has 

convinced  himself  to  be  correct.” Hr.  Walford 

devotes  the  August  number  of  “ Old  and  New 
London”  to  Westminster  Abbey.  He  says  of 
the  Towers, — “ The  towers  on  either  side  of  the 
west  front  are  strengthened  by  substantial 
buttresses,  with  two  ranges  of  canopied  niches 
on  their  fronts.  The  lower  windows  of  the 
towers  are  pointed ; those  above  them  arches 
only  filled  with  quatrefoils  and  circles.  It  is 
from  this  part  that  the  incongruity  of  the  new 
design  begins  in  a Tuscan  cornice  ; above  this  is 
a Greoian  pediment  and  enrichments  over  the 
dial  of  the  clock,  and  in  each  face  of  the  topmost 
stories  is  a Gothic  window  of  poor  design  ; the 
whole  being  crowned  with  battlements  and 
pinnacles.  The  credit  of  completing  the  west 
front,  as  it  anciently  appeared,  is  due  to  the 
abbots  Estney  and  Islip  ; but  it  was  never 
entirely  finished  till  the  reign  of  George  II.  ‘ It 
is  evident,’  observes  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  his 
architectural  report  addressed  to  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  * that  the  two  towers  were  left  imperfect, 
the  one  much  higher  than  the  other,  though  still 
too  low  for  bells,  which  are  stifled  by  the  height 
of  the  roof  above  them  ; they  ought  certainly  to 
be  carried  to  an  equal  height,  one  story  above 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  still  continuing  the  Gothic 
manner  in  the  Btonework  and  tracery.  Some- 
thing,’ he  adds,  * must  be  done  to 'strengthen  the 
west  window,  which  is  crazy ; the  pediment  is 
only  boarded,  but  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  of 

stone.’  ” Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  gives  a 

recipe  for  Cleaning  Plate, — “ In  the  busiest 
households,  I presume,  it  is  arranged  that  the 
plate  should  be  cleaned  once  a week.  You  will 
find  that  it  will  shine  throughout  those  seven 
days  (with  the  aid  of  the  occasional  rub  over  with 
a dry,  clean  wash-leather)  if  it  has  been  properly 
cleaned  at  the  outset ; on  the  other  hand,  if  it 
has  been  attended  to  in  a careless  slip-shod  way, 
that  day  it  will  do  no  one  credit,  and  the  next 
day  it  will  look  as  dull  as  if  it  had  not  been 
touched.  The  error  which  is  so  often  committed 
is  that  of  putting  on  the  whitening,  rouge,  or 
whatever  plate-powder  is  used,  and  expecting 
that  will  do  all  that  is  required.  But  no  silver 
can  or  will  shine  if  it  has  the  least  suspicion  of 
grease  about  it,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  wash  all  the  articles  in  clean  warm 
water,  with  flannel  and  soap,  before  any  further 


attempt  is  made.  Then,  after  it  has  been  dried 
with  a clean  cloth,  the  plate-powder  can  be  put 
on,  and  when  dry  it  may  be  brushed  off  again, 
and  finally  every  piece  of  silver  must  be 
industriously  and  thoroughly  rubbed  with  a soft 
chamois  leather.  Now  it  looks  as  if  it  had  just 
arrived  from  the  silversmith’s  shop.” 


UlisttllaJUK. 

The  Discovery  at  Pompeii.  — A corre- 
spondent of  the  Tunes  writes  an  interesting 
account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  archives 
of  a private  citizen  of  Pompeii,  consisting  of  a 
large  number  of  waxen  tables  in  a perishable 
condition,  but  still  capable  of  being  deciphered. 
The  workmen  were  busy  excavating  the  remains 
of  a private  house,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 
with  well-preserved  paintings,  and  in  clearing 
one  of  the  upper  rooms  sicuated  above  the  inferior 
ambulacrum  they  came  upon  a wooden  box  some- 
what sunk  into  the  pavement,  which  in  the  process 
of  time  had  given  way  beneath  it.  Its  contents  con- 
sisted, as  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  about 
300  thin  tablets  of  pinewood  of  various  dimen- 
sions; some  measuring  118  millemetres  by  83, 
others  132  by  120,  a few  double  this  size,  all  tied 
together  in  threes,  and  packed  in  regular  order, 
or  strata ; and  upon  the  edge  of  a number  of 
these  tablets  was  the  word  “ Proscriptio,”  written 
with  atramentum,  and  followed  by  a name  on 
some  in  the  genitive,  and  on  others  in  the  dative 
case.  With  great  delicacy  one  of  the  packets 
from  the  upper  stratum  was  lifted  off  and  care- 
fully opened,  when,  to  the  delight  of  all  around, 
the  writing  was  seen  distinctly  legible, — the 
stylus,  in  penetrating  the  thin  layer  of  wax, 
which  bad  entirely  disappeared,  having  left  the 
form  of  the  characters  on  the  soft  wood  beneath, 
and  the  following  words  were  read  : — 

“.Q  Volusio  Satnrnino.  P.  Cor- 
nelio.  Cos.  VIII.  K.  Jul. 

M.  Alleius  Carpus  scripsi  me 
accepisse.  ab.  L.  Caecilio 
Jucundo  HS  MCCCXXCYI 
ab-auctione  me  supsti- 
pulatu  ejus 
Actum  Pomp.” 

Which  he  renders — 

“ Written  by  Marcus  Alleius  Carpus  on  the  8th  Kalends 
of  July,  Quintus  Volusius  Saturninus  and  Publius  Cor- 
nelius being  Consuls  (A.D.  56).  I hare  received  from 
Lucius  Caecilius  Jucundus,  1,386  sesterces,  the  amount 
increased  by  me  upon  tho  contract  stipulated  by  him. 
Done  at  Pompeii.” 

Roads  in  Westminster. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  last  week,  a 
deputation  was  introduced  from  the  Westminster 
District  Board  by  Mr.  White,  and  a memorial 
was  presented  on  the  subject  of  improving  the 
approach  between  Victoria- street  and  Rochester- 
row,  either  by  widening  Strutton-ground  or  by 
forming  a good  communication  by  way  of  Artil- 
lery-row. Mr.  Trollope  said  a short  time  ago  a 
memorial,  signed  by  Mr.  Sclater-Booth,  M.P., 
and  a number  of  influential  gentlemen,  was 
presented  to  the  Local  Board,  asking  them  to 
carry  out  a most  important  public  improve- 
ment. He  was  old  enough  to  remember  when 
the  whole  of  South  Belgravia  was  green  fields, 
but  it  was  now  covered  with  buildings  of  a 
superior  character.  At  present  the  most  direct 
way  from  Rochester-row  to  Victoria-street  was 
by  way  of  Strutton-ground,  which  was  of  a very 
narrow,  overcrowded,  and  otherwise  inconvenient 
character,  and  by  widening  this  street  a great 
benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  South  Belgravia,  and  of  the  metropolis 
at  large,  by  forming  a better  route  from  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Westminster  Bridge. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor  anked  if  the  district  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  half  the  cost,  and  if  any  estimates 
had  been  prepared  of  the  probable  cost.  Mr. 
Trollope  said  the  district  was  not  prepared  to 
contribute  at  present,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  it  would  cost.  The  memorial  was  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee. 

Brighton  School  of  Art  and  Science. — In 
the  Government  examinations  and  competitions 
of  the  students  of  this  school,  in  the  science 
examination  in  Building  Construction,  second- 
class  certificates  have  been  awarded  in  the 
elementary  stage  to  Messrs.  D.  B.  Bostal,  C.  E. 
Butler,  W.  Franklin,  C.  C.  Freeman,  F.  C.  Ide, 
E.  J.  Norris,  and  G.  Weeks.  In  the  advanced 
stage,  to  Messrs.  H.  Alderton,  E.  J.  Coles,  and 
H.  Farncombe.  To  numerous  ladies  have  been 
awarded  certificates  and  prizes  in  freehand 
drawing,  model  drawing,  practical  geometry, 
and  perspective,  to  the  exclusion  almost  of  the 
other  sex. 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Wednesbury. 

Dr.  Ballard  reports  as  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  this  town  that  the  arrangement  of  the  streets 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town  is  very  irregular. 
There  are  numerous  ill-arranged  courts,  many  of 
which  are  very  confined,  several  houses  being 
crowded  upon  a very  limited  space.  Unwhole- 
some cottages  are  let  at  exorbitant  rents,  the 
demand  for  labourers’  cottages  having  much 
exceeded  the  supply.  The  district  generally  is 
unsewered,  the  only  public  drains  in  the  town 
being  brick  oul verts  put  into  the  sides  and  some- 
times the  middle  of  roadways  for  the  conveyance 
away  of  surface  water  and  the  sewage  which 
reaches  the  gulleys  from  the  street  channels, 
along  which  it  flows  for  long  distances.  The 
inhabitants  are  dependent  for  the  removal  of 
slops  and  domestic  sewage  upon  the  surface 
channels  at  the  side  of  the  street,  and  in  many 
instances  domestic  sewage  is  conducted  into 
cesspools  or  dumb  wells.  Very  many  of  the 
cellars  are  flooded  with  water  either  habitually 
or  in  rainy  weather.  Ashpit  privies  are  in 
almost  universal  use,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
town  are  overloaded  with  excrement  and  ashes. 

In  the  course  of  five  years  no  fewer  than  213 
deaths  have  occurred  from  scarlet  fever,  151 
from  fever,  174  from  choleraic  and  diarrhoeal 
affections.  The  spread  of  many  of  the  diseases 
is  to  be  attributed  to  unwholesome  local  condi- 
tions polluting  the  soil,  air,  and  water  with  filth. 

Ovenden  School  Board,  Halifax. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Ovenden  School  Board 
last  week,  the  clerk  said  that  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Petty  were  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  from  the  last  meeting,  and  sent 
to  the  Department,  from  whom  a reply  had  been 
received,  approving  of  the  plans  for  the  Moor- 
side  School.  Mr.  Hanson  suggested  that  the 
names  be  given  to  the  schools  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  were  placed  ; and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  names  of  the  three  schools  be 
respectively  “ Moorside,”  “ Bradshaw,”  and 
“ Mixenden.”  The  plan  of  Mixenden  School 
was  submitted  by  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle, 

& Patchett,  who  estimated  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing at  2,850Z.,  which  included  the  erection  of 
school,  conveniences,  boundary -walls,  drainage 
and  water  supply,  &c.,  according  to  the  draw- 
ings and  specifications  sent  in,  and  did  not 
include  the  cost  of  site  or  other  incidental 
expenses.  The  accommodation  provided  would 
be  for  380  scholars.  The  chairman  said  that  tho 
cost  would  be  71.  10s.  per  head  without  fittings, 
and  the  additional  cost  for  the  site  would  be 
about  3601. ; whilst  the  plana  of  Mr.  Petty  esti- 
mated the  total  expenditure  at  81.  per  head, 
including  fittings.  The  plans  of  Messrs.  Horsfall 
& Co.  were  agreed  to  be  sent  to  the  Department. 

Accident  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital. — Dr. 
Hardwicke  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Tavern,  Cambridge-place,  Paddington, 
touching  the  death  of  Thomas  Fudge,  21.  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital,  which  is  now  undergoing  repair, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen, 
contractors,  deceased  being  in  their  employ  as  a 
plumber.  The  evidence  showed  that  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  deceased  was  engaged  with  two 
others  in  lowering  some  6 cwt.  of  lead,  &o.,  from 
the  second  to  the  ground  floor,  by  means  of  the 
lift,  which  they  had  obtained  permission  to  use. 
The  construction  of  the  lift  was  described,  show- 
ing that  there  was  a brake  attached,  which  could 
be  removed  by  the  pulling  of  a rope  at  any  of 
the  landings,  to  allow  of  the  lift  descending  at 
pleasure.  Deceased  and  a carpenter  were  in 
the  cage  of  the  lift,  and  deceased  was  in  the  act 
of  getting  ont  on  the  second  floor  landing,  when 
the  lift  suddenly  moved  downwards  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  cage  caught  him,  striking  him 
on  the  neck,  and  jamming  his  head  on  the  stone 
sill.  The  jury  agreed  that  death  in  this  caBe  was 
caused  by  being  crushed  in  the  lift,  but  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  who  it 
was  that  interfered  with  the  brake. 

Accident  at  New  Brighton. — On  Monday 
night  between  five  and  six  o’clock  a number  of 
men  were  engaged  in  Viotoria-road,  opposite  the 
two  new  shops  of  Messrs.  Dickson  & Mason,  , 
making  a connexion  of  the  sewerage  pipes,  which,  , 
at  this  poiot,  are  17  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  l 
are  embedded  in  sand.  The  upper  portion  of  the  : 
trench  had  been  propped  np  with  small  pieces  L 
of  timber,  but  nearer  to  the  bottom  no  measures  : 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  sides  from  falling  ; 
in.  Just  as  a man  named  M'Nally  was  making  : 
the  connexion  of  the  pipes,  the  sides  of  the 
trench  gave  way,  and  he  was  instantly  buried  in  : 
the  sand,  and  when,  in  about  half  an  hour,  he  was 
, got  out  life  was  extinct. 
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Hospital  for  Sick  Children.— The  new 

hospital  for  sick  children  in  Great  Ormond-street, 
which  has  nearly  approached  completion,  has  been 
opened  by  the  committee  of  management  for 
private  view,  and  visited  by  a large  number  of  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  this  praiseworthy  charity, 
whose  usefulness  in  this  vast  metropolis  has  been 
generally  admitted.  Although  the  architect,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  has  given  an  attractive  front 
to  the  building,  and  made  everything  in  the 
interior  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  decorations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chapel,  which  has  been  the 
gift  of  an  unknown  donor,  are  inexpensive.  The 
wards  are  lined  with  glazed  bricks.  The  ceilings 
are  in  parian  and  the  floors  are  of  teak.  ThewardB 
are  heated  partly  by  hot- water  pipes,  and  partly 
by  a Galton’s  stove  in  the  centre  of  each  ward. 
In  addition  to  ventilation  by  the  windows,  by  the 
ventilators  on  the  floor  level,  and  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  in  the  window-heads,  a ventilating 
shaft  runs  up  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  of  each 
ward  in  which,  by  means  of  a furnace  in  the 
basement,  an  upward  current  of  air  is  constantly 
maintained.  Full  particulars  of  the  building, 
with  plans  and  view,  will  be  found  in  our  volume 
for  1872  (vol.  xxx.),  pp.  65,  66,  and  67. 

St.  Alban’s  School  of  Art. — The  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  committee  for  the  new 
School  of  Art  are  now  complete,  and  have  been 
approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
The  Art  Night  Classes,  which  have  been  taught 
by  Mr.  Brash  during  the  last  five  years,  will  be 
attached  in  September  next,  so  that  the  school 
will  then  consist  of  a morning  class,  open  twice 
a week,  and  an  evening  class  three  times  a week. 
Dr.  Puckett  is  elected  head-maBter ; and  Mr. 
Brash  will  act  as  assistant  master  to  the  evening 
classes.  The  accommodation  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  committee  for  a school  of  art  is  not 
of  the  best  kind,  though  we  do  not  know  that 
any  better  is  existing  in  the  town  at  the  present 
time.  If  the  idea  of  having  a Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute and  School  of  Science  and  Art  in  one  build- 
ing could  be  practically  worked  out,  the  whole 
of  the  present  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing on  the  School  of  Art  would  be  obviated,  and 
a long  and  generally -felt  want  in  St.  Alban’s 
would  bo  supplied.  It  will  be  “better  late 
than  never,”  and  we  trust  even  yet  that  some- 
thing will  be  done  to  provide  a Literary  Institute 
for  the  town,  whether  wholly  by  voluntary  sub. 
scription,  or  j artly  in  that  way,  and  partly  from 
the  borough  fui.ds. 

Dispute  in  the  Building  Trade  at  Jarrow. 

On  the  17th  inst.,  the  operative  joiners  engaged 
in  the  building  trade  at  Jarrow  turned  out  on 
strike.  Hitherto,  it  appears,  they  have  been 
working  without  any  rules,  but  latterly  a code 
has  been  framed  by  the  men  and  submitted  to 
the  twenty-four  master  builders,  only  three  of 
whom  had  approved  and  signed  them  up  to 
Friday  night.  At  that  time  a resolution  was 
passed  that  if  the  rules  were  not  signed  by  noon 
on  Satmday,  the  men  should  turn  out  on  strike 
in  a body,  and  the  masters  having  Btill  dissented, 
they  have  done  so  accordingly.  Without  rules, 
the  men  have  been  working  overtime  at  the 
same  wage  as  daytime, — viz.,  8id.  per  hour,  but 
the  rules  stipulate  that  “ all  time  wrought  after 
5 p.m.  (or  twelve,  noon,  on  Saturdays)  shall  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  10|d.  per  hour  for  the  first 
four  hours,  and  after  that  Is.  0.|d.  per  hour  ; and 
from  twelve,  midnight,  on  Saturday  till  half-past 
Bix  a.m.  on  Monday  double  the  ordinary  rate.” 
The  men  have  also  passed  a bye-law,  abolishing 
piecework  aud  sub-contracts. 

St.  Petsr’s  Church.  Tower,  Maldon. — 
Considerable  alarm  was  occasioned  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  this  tower  had 
fallen.  Time  and  weather  have  so  far  affected 
the  structure  that  several  feet  of  the  stone  work 
connecting  the  tower  with  the  octangular  turret 
at  the  north-west  angle  have  fallen,  and  in  the 
descent  made  a large  breach  of  some  4 ft.  or 
5 ft.  in  diameter  in  the  roof  of  the  library,  but 
has  not  penetrated  the  ceiling.  The  difficulty 
was  not  got  over  until  the  following  day,  by  which 
time  a party  of  engineers  had  set  matters  right. 
Other  portions  of  the  tower  appearing  likely  to 
fall  unless  at  once  supported,  operations  were 
commenced  with  a view  to  the  old  tower  being 
i made  still  able  to  hold  its  own. 

Popular  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Pliysi- 

I ology. — Mr.  A.  J.  Harvey  proposes  by  a circular 
i the  establishment  of  a People’s  Museum  of 
Human  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Popular 
: Surgery  (including  a department  on  popular 
medicine),  to  be  erected  and  endowed  by 
: Government. 


Constantinople. — It  appears  that  the  news 
given  by  the  Byzantis  relative  to  the  suspension 
of  the  works  of  the  new  Azizieh  mosque  on  the 
heights  of  Beshiktash,  is  incorrect.  A long  re- 
vetment has  been  completed  on  the  Dolma- 
baghtche  Bide,  and  more  than  4,000  workmen 
are  constantly  employed  on  the  foundations  of 
the  edifice.  Serkis  Bey,  the  palace  architect, 
has  promised  the  Sultan  to  finish  the  mosque, 
with  all  its  kiosks,  fountains,  aud  outbuildings, 
in  the  space  of  three  years.  In  order  to  econo- 
mise the  cost  of  the  transport  of  the  stone  and 
timber  used  in  its  construction,  the  Sultan  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  architect  the  steam- 
vessel  Shelif,  bought  a short  time  Bince  from  the 
Messageries  Maritimes.  The  whole  of  the  cost 
will  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Sultan’s  privy  purse, 
and  the  workmen  are  paid  regularly  every  week. 
The  block  of  eighty  houses  which  are  being  con- 
structed at  Beshiktash,  and  are  to  serve  as  an 
endowment  for  the  new  mosque,  will  be  finished 
within  three  or  four  months. 

Discoveries  at  Iona. — Mr.  Thomas  Cook 
says ; — “From  the  captain  I learned  that  the 
existence  of  the  cave  was  well  known,  especially 
to  Mr.  Maclean,  the  proprietor  of  Carsaig;  and 
it  was  known  to  be  a cave  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  interest.  Its  location  is  on  the  shore, 
at  the  foot  of  a cliff,  about  a mile  east  of  the 
Carsaig  Arohes.  At  Iona  I got  an  interview 
with  a mason,  who  had  been  engaged  in  quarry- 
ing freestone  for  the  repairs  at  Iona,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  had  traced  drawings  of  columns 
on  the  walls ; that  the  cave  is  80  ft.  square, 
and  will  afford  room  for  a large  number  of 
workmen.  Some  fifty  tons  of  beautiful  freestone 
have  been  got  out  for  the  repairs  of  the  ca- 
thedral, and  any  quantity  may  be  obtained.  I 
suggested  that  most  of  the  monuments, — broken 
crosses,  tombstones,  &e., — are  of  slate,  and  he 
replied  that  there  are  layers  of  slate  under 
layers  of  freestone,  and  there  is  abundance  of 
material,  of  both  kinds,  for  any  number  of 
monuments  that  might  be  erected  on  Iona. 
The  evidence  of  this  practical  man  confirms  the 
opinion  that  this  was  the  quarry  where  stone  to 
build  and  monuments  to  adorn  were  procured  for 
the  famed  island.” 

The  Royal  Forests.— In  a report  from 
Messrs.  Mathews,  Murton,  and  Menzies  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
relative  to  the  Royal  forests,  which  has  just  been 
printed,  attention  is  called  to  the  system  under 
which  the  large  timber  is  now  supplied  to  the 
dockyards  from  the  New  Forest ; a system  which 
is  said  to  be  “ open  to  serious  objections,  as  it  is 
at  variance  with  all  the  principles  which  regulate 
commercial  transactions  between  one  department 
and  another.”  A certain  quantity  of  timber  is 
required  for  the  Navy ; the  entire  forest  is 
searched  for  the  best  trees,  which  are  taken 
down  without  any  reference  to  what  is  around 
and  about  them,  and  broken  into  “ thick  stuff” 
or  “plank”  by  the  forest  servants  (whose  busi- 
ness is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  grow  trees,  and  not  to 
be  converters  of  timber),  and  accepted  or  re- 


jected at  the  caprioe  of  the  Navy  purveyor,  it 
being  notorious  that  one  purveyor  will  reject 
what  another  will  accept.  The  rejected  timber 
is  then  sold  to  the  general  merchant  at  such  price 
as  an  article  with  a discarded  brand  upon  it  may 
bo  expected  to  realise. 

Restoration  of  Ashbourne  Parish  Church. 

Immediately  after  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  sohools  was  laid  on  the  19th  inst.,  two 
parishioners  announced  their  intention  of 
restoring  the  window  of  the  north  transept  of 
the  church,  and  of  filling  the  same  with  stained 
glass  at  their  own  expense.  This  will  be  a great 
improvement,  and  form  a companion  window  to 
that  recently  placed  in  the  south  transept  as  a 
testimonial  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Errington,  the  late 
vicar.  The  cost  of  the  new  window  will,  it  is 
believed,  amount  to  about  600Z.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  restoration  is  going  on  steadily,  and 
that  friends  come  forward  as  in  this  case  and 
help  to  make  this  fine  old  parish  church  what  it 
must  have  been  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 

The  Midland  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers  and  Coal-cutting  Machinery. — 
The  members  of  the  Midland  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  at  their  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Barnsley  recently,  made  an  additional 
grant  of  25 1.  to  the  sum  of  501.  voted  to  a 
committee  appointed  some  time  ago  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  various  mechanical  arrange- 
ments  now  in  use  for  under-cutting  or  other- 
wise assisting  in  the  operations  of  getting  coal. 
The  report  of  the  committee  is  looked  forward 
to  with  some  interest. 


New  National  Schools,  Shildon.  — St. 

John’s  new  National  Schools  have  been  opened. 
There  are  now  three  school  buildings  almost 
ready  for  the  reception  of  scholars, — that  which 
was  opened  on  Wednesday,  another  at  Eldon, 
and  a third  in  connexion  with  All  Saints’  Church, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  valley.  The  St.  John’s 
National  Schools  occupy  a convenient  site,  which 
is  easy  of  access  to  the  residents  of  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood,  and  the  buildings  have  been 
erected  with  due  regard  to  health  and  comfort. 
They  form  two  sides  of  a square,  and  consist  of 
one  well-ventilated  room,  of  a length  of  100  ft., 
and  with  a class-room  at  each  end.  The  schools 
have  been  built  to  accommodate  400  children, 
and  have  been  erected  at  a total  cost  of  2,500Z. 

The  New  Station  at  Sale. — The  works  were 
commenced  in  March,  1874,  and  during  their 
progress  to  completion  it  is  satisfactory  to 
record  that  no  accident  occurred.  The  principal 
entrance,  which  will  be  greatly  improved  in 
appearance  when  the  bridge  is  widened,  is  from 
the  high-road.  It  is  well  protected  with  a large 
awning  over  the  front,  and  the  arches  of  the 
windows  and  doors  are  done  in  parti-coloured 
bricks.  On  the  same  floor  are  placed  oommo- 
dious  booking  and  parcel  offices.  The  cost  of 
the  new  works,  we  may  mention,  is  about 
ll,000i.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
Stafford ; the  contractor,  Mr.  E.  Johnson,  Man- 
chester ; the  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  E.  Parry ; and 
the  superintendent  foreman,  Mr.  G.  Furness. 

New  National  Schools,  Ashbourn. — On 
the  19th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  an  addi- 
tional school  (for  girls)  was  laid  by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Errington,  rector  of  Ladbrook,  and  late 
vicar  of  Ashbourn.  The  Bite  of  the  new  school 
is  nearly  opposite  the  north  entrance  of  the 
parish  church,  and  hear  the  present  school,  which 
will  be  appropriated  entirely  for  boys.  The  new 
school  is  to  be  built  of  Alton  and  Hollington 
stone,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  diocesan  architect,  and  suggested  by  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Errington.  The  erection  of  the  school 
was  offered  for  public  competition,  and  the  tender 
of  Mr.  W.  Smith,  to  do  the  work  for  1,6301.,  was 
accepted. 

West  of  England  College  of  Science  and 
Literature. — Last  week  an  important  meeting 
of  peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
connected  with  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales,  was  held  in  the  Conference-room  .of  the 
Houbo  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  proposed  School  of  Science  and  Literature 
for  the  district,  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
at  Bristol.  The  Dean  of  Bristol  and  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Percival  gave  details  of  the  proposed 
scheme,  of  which  various  other  gentlemen 
signified  their  approval,  and  it  was  stated  that 
17,000/.  had  been  already  collected  in  Bristol. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Edinburgh. — 
Building  is  almost  the  only  trade  brisk  here. 
So  many  new  schools  are  goiDg  up  all  over  the 
country  that  very  few  workmen  are  coming  to 
town ; and  the  new  schools,  two  new  theatres, 
and  a cathedral  are  all  in  want  of  more  hands. 
The  new  cathedral  is  at  a stand  still,  however, 
the  men  having  left  en  masse  for  the  theatre, 
where  as  much  as  Is.  per  hour  is  beiDg  paid  to 
push  on  to  be  ready  for  the  next  pantomime. 
Meantime,  Mr.  Brooke,  of  London,  the  churoh 
contractor,  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  his  respon- 
sibility, and  there  the  matter  rests. 

Moving  the  Ocean. — A rather  “ big”  thing 
in  contracts  has  just  been  entered  into  by  Mr. 
W.  Hudson,  the  “ Ecosevephoron,”  Queen’s-road, 
Brighton,  who  has  undertaken  to  effect  the  con- 
veyance from  Brighton  to  London  of  600,000 
gallons  of  sea-water  required  for  use  in  the 
tanks  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  which  is 
now  in  an  advanced  stage  of  completion.  The 
water,  which  will  be  conveyed  in  casks,  will  be 
obtained  through  the  agency  of  Brill’s  Baths 
Company. 

The  Clerkenwell  Surveyor. — We  have  to 
rocord  the  death  of  Mr.  Sanders  Bevan,  the 
surveyor  of  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  which  took  place  on  Thursday 
afternoon  in  last  week,  at  Southend.  Mr. 
Bevan  was  appointed  surveyor  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Vestry  in  1856,  being  the 
first  surveyor  named  under  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  s 
Metropolis  Management  Act  of  1857.  Ever 
since  that  period  he  has  occupied  the  post. 

A New  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  for 
Leeds.— On  the  22nd  inst.,  at  Leeds,  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
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School  Board  Architects.  — The  School 
Board  of  Llangattock-nigh-Usk  (Monmouth- 
shire) have  elected  Messrs.  Iladdon,  Brothers, 
of  Hereford  and  Malvern,  their  architects.  The 
Walteretone  (Herefordshire)  School  Board  also 
appointed  these  gentlemen  their  architects  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  15th  inat.  The  Messrs. 
Haddon  now  hold  the  appointment  of  architects 
to  seven  distinct  School  Boards,  viz.,  Hay, 
Breconshire ; Marden  and  Stoke  Prior,  Here- 
fordshire; Llanbister  and  Llanfihangel-Rhyd- 
Ithon,  Radnorshire;  and  the  two  first  named. 


Memorial  Stone  Laying  at  Rotherham. 

The  four  memorial  stones  of  the  new  Wesleyan 
chapel,  at  Eastwood,  Rotherham,  were  laid  last 
week.  The  chapel  will  be  built  in  the  Roman- 
esque style  of  architecture,  and  will  accommo- 
date about  800  people.  It  will  be  71  ft.  long  by 
4-7  ft.  wide,  and  an  outshot  at  the  back,  forming 
vestries,  will  be  32  ft.  by  12  ft.  Underneath 
the  chapel  will  be  a schoolroom  and  two  class- 
rooms, which  will  provide  accommodation  for 
380  children. 


The  Drainage  Scheme,  LightclifFe.— The 

plans  for  the  proposed  drainage  of  this  district 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle, 
& Patchett,  of  Halifax.  A system  of  drainage 
must  be  carried  out ; and  the  board  has  wisely 
planned  a general  scheme  rather  than  go  in  for  a 
partial  one.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  all  at  once ; but  as  many  new  buildings 
are  now  in  progress,  and  the  erection  of  others 
is  contemplated,  it  is  almost  absolutely  necessary 
that  main  drains  should  be  at  once  constructed 
in  some  parts  of  the  district. 

The  Clearstory  of  Chipping  - Norton 
Church. — At  an  adjourned  vestry  meeting  held 
an  the  15th  inst.  — present,* the  vicar  (in  the 
chair),  Messrs.  A.  C.  Rawlinson  and  Martin 
Pearson  (churchwardens),  and  Messrs.  Coleman, 
Sladden,  and  Lewis  — it  was  determined  that 
the  architect’s  plans  with  reference  to  the  glass 
in  the  clearstory  windows  be  carried  out,  and 
that  Mr.  Hobb’s  tender  be  accepted  at  the  sum 
of  498?. 


Geological  Curiosity. — The  workmen  em- 
ployed upon  Major  Cartwright’s  new  building, 
at  Brackley,  in  sawing  a block  of  stone  of  some 
two  tons  weight  came  upon  a piece  of  decayed 
wood  firmly  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  stone. 
The  wood  was  about  2 ft.  6 in.  in  length,  and 
3^  in.  to  4£  in.  in  diameter.  The  stone  was 
brought  from  the  quarries  at  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Bust  of  Sir  John  Franklin. — Apropos  of 
the  death  of  Lady  Franklin,  which  took  place  on 
Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  the  sculptor,  only  on 
Saturday  completed  the  cutting  of  the  inscription 
on  the  monumental  bust  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
which  he  has  just  executed,  for  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  which  will  shortly  be  erected  there. 

Attack  on  the  Palestine  Exploring  Party. 
According  to  Reuter’s  Agency,  Sir  H.  G.  Eliot, 
the  English  ambassador,  has  received  a telegram 
announcing  that  Lieutenant  Conder  and  the 
members  of  the  Palestine  exploring  party  have 
been  attacked  near  Japhet  (?)  by  a band  of 
Algenens.  The  explorers  succeeded  in  repulsing 
their  assailants,  and  none  of  their  party  were 
wounded. 


Church  Building. — Messrs.  Silver  & Son, 
who  are  engaged  in  restoring  the  parish  church 
of  High  Wycombe,  and  building  a new  one  at 
West  Wycombe,  have  entered  into  a contract  for 
the  restoration  of  Beedlow  Church,  under  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  architect. 

Stanley. — The  old  church  of  this  parish  was 
taken  in  hand  for  restoration  and  enlargement  on 
Monday,  July  12th.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Brown, 
who  is  working  under  Messrs.  Evans  & Jolley, 
architects.  The  estimate  of  the  entire  cost  is 
about  900J. 


TENDERS 


For  alterations  at  11,  East  India-road,  Limehou9e. 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects: — 

Heiser £337  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop 297  0 0 

Hearle  k Son  239  0 0 

Palmer  (accepted)  235  10  0 


Proposed  New  Exchange  in  Newcastle. — 

The  proposal  to  erect  a new  Exchange,  and  to 
pull  down  the  present  building,  together  with 
the  Guildhall,  has  lately  been  laid  before  the 
members  of  the  Exchange  Company  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Plummer,  jun.,  and,  after  considera- 
tion, has  met  with  the  approval  of  those  gentle- 
men. One  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  men- 
tioned as  the  likely  cost  of  the  new  Exchange, 
Bhould  it  be  erected. 


A Statue  of  the  late  Elector  of  Hesse  is 

about  to  be  placed  in  the  cupola  of  Wilhelmshohe, 
among  the  statues  of  former  Electors.  By  a 
strange  coincidence  there  was  but  one  vacant 
niche  left  in  the  wide  circle,  as  if  the  architect 
had  foreknown  the  number  of  princes  of  the 
House  of  Brabant  destined  to  occupy  the  Electoral 
throne.  The  last  statue  will  be  that  of  the  last 
once  independent  Elector. 

Drinking  Fountain. — Mr.  A.  M.  Silber  has 
presented  a drinking-fountain  with  dog-trough 
to  the  parish  of  St.  Alban,  Wood-street,  Cheap- 
side.  The  fountain,  which  is  of  granite,  has  been 
erected  in  the  churchyard  in  Wood-street.  The 
Yestry  of  the  parish  have  passed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Silber  for  his  gift.  The  City  Press 
contains  a sonnet  suggested  by  it. 

A large  Flint  Implement  Found.— Dr. 
Gladstone,  F.R.S.,has  found  intheLowerThames 
Valley  a large  flint  implement  of  palmolithio 
make — the  first  indubitable  relic  of  man  which 
the  mammalian  beds  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley 
have  yielded  to  Bhow  the  contemporaneity  of  our 
race  with  the  great  quadrupeds  of  the  Pleiosto- 
cene  age. 

The  Charity  Children  in  St.  Paul’s.— It 

is  rumoured  that  the  gatherings  of  “ charity 
children”  in  St.  Paul’s  is  to  be  discontinued  for 
want  of  funds  to  cover  the  unavoidable  expenses. 
We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it.  The  risk  of  fire  to 
which  the  cathedral  is  exposed  on  those  occa- 
sions from  the  piling  up  of  timber  stagings  is 
enormous. 


For  a house  in  Tufnell  Park,  for  Mr.  Claude. 
George  Truefitt,  architect: — 

Bird  (accepted) £1,713  0 0 


Mr. 


For  a house  in  Tufuell  Park,  lor  Mr.  Bovet. 
George  Truefitt,  architect : — 

Carter £1,800  0 ( 

Bird  (accepted) 1,785  0 C 


For  erecting  and  completing  stable,  nt  Hove,  for  Mr. 
J.  Dempster.  Mr.  C.  O.  Blaber,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied 

Newnhatn  

Stenning 

Eldridge  

Hprealborough  & Feldwick. 

Reynolds  


..£540 


482  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  dwelling-houses,  Chobhara- 
road,  Forest-gate,  for  Mr.  T.  Rea.  Mr.  Geo.  Fowler, 
architect  : — 

Webb  £875  0 0 

Lewis  870  0 0 

Mansfield  367  0 0 

Henry  & Peddie  (accepted) 795  0 0 


For  new  premises,  Broad-street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  A. 
Palmer.  Messrs.  Brown  k Alburv,  architects  : — 

Searle  679  0 0 

Filewood 828  0 0 

Grover 820  0 0 

Carter 791  0 0 

East 757  15  0 

Painter  and  Glazier  a Work. 

Freeman 68  15  0 


For  building  three  mansions  at  the  new  street  Irom 
Wigmore-street  to  Hindle-street,  Oxford-street,  for  Mr. 
Jas.  Hendry.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  L.  Thacker  : — 

Shapley 

Wilson  Bros 

Lawrence  

Smith 

Braid,  Joplicg,  & Co.* 

Boyce 

Q error d 

* Accepted. 


..£17,700  0 
..  15,828  0 
..  14,798  0 
..  14,750  0 
..  14,000  0 
..  13,900  0 

,..  13,731  0 


Hosting  Bros 

Hammond  (accepted) ., 

Dover  k Co 

•Stephenson 

Cropper  

Potter  

Timewell 

Perry  k Co 

Crabb  


....£1,950  0 0 
....  1,835  0 0 
....  1,812  0 0 
....  1,310  0 0 
....  1,809  10  0 
....  1,793  0 0 
....  1,756  o 0 
....  1,726  0 0 
....  1,706  0 0 


For  schoolrooms,  classrooms,  ami  teachers’  residence, 
at  Wivoliscombe,  Somerset,  for  the  School  Board.  Mr. 
J.  Houghton  Spencer,  architect  : — 

Spiller  

Escott  

Morse  

Stagg  & Uandford 


,.£3,665  0 0 
„ 3,6-41  15  4 
,.  3,042  0 0 
,.  2,937  0 0 


For  schools  for  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R. 

RobsoD,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Mantua-strcet,  Lambeth.— 2nd  Design. 

Cooper  £9,582  0 0 

Williams  & Son 9,490  0 0 

Taylor  9,351  0 0 

Wall  Bros 9,274  0 0 

Hill,  Higg«,  & Hill  9,210  0 0 

Tverman 9,233  0 0 

Hobson  9,163  0 O 

Nightingale  9,083  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 8,939  0 0 

Rendleiham-road,  Clapton. 


Bt air.es  & Son... 

Lawreuco 

Nightingale  

Hobson  

Shurmur  

Newman  k MaDn  .. 

Sargeant  

Pritchard  

Boyce  

Ennor  

Roberts  

Grover 


,.£8,278  0 
8,  ICO  0 
7,833  0 
7,879  0 
7,853  16 
7,820 


0 0 


7,766  0 
7,494  0 0 
7,374  0 0 
6,642  0 0 
6,447  0 0 


For  erecting  and  completing  domestic  offices  for  the 
Cripples’  Home,  Wright' s-lane,  Kensington.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Sharpington  & Cole £1,186  0 0 

Brass 1,128  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,116  0 0 

Hobson 1,043  0 0 

Lucas  960  0 0 


For  taking  down  old  building  and  erecting  new  premises 
on  the  site  of  No.  10,  Little  Tower-street,  City,  for  Mr. 
H.  Sotheram.  Mr.  Sextus  Dyball,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner  : — 

Croaker  

Holland  k Hajinen  

Killby  

Ashby  Bros 

Patman  & Fothoriogbam  ... 

Brass 

Newman  & Mann 

Browne  & Robinson 


..£3,645  0 0 
..  3,370  0 0 
..  3,360  0 0 
..  3,346  0 0 
..  3,195  0 0 
,.  3,181  0 0 
..  2,948  0 0 
..  2,337  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  chapel  and  boundary 
walls,  &c.,  East-hill,  Wandsworth,  Surrey.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Tasker:  - 

Stimpson 


..  £3,988 


For  the  erection  of  Christ  Church,  Stepney.  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Patman  k Fotheringha: 

Brass 

Jackson  & Shaw  

Dove  Bro9 

Manley  k Rogers 

Downs  k Co 


..  £6,348 
6,276 
6,220 


6,050 


The  Dust  Depot  for  Islington. — At  a 

special  meeting  of  the  Islington  Vestry,  held  on 
the  23rd  inst.,  a long  discussion  took  place  on 
the  proposal  of  the  Highways  Committee  to 
establish  a dep6t  for  dust  on  a piece  of  freehold 
land  near  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  between 
Highbury  Park  North  and  Gillespie-road,  to  be 
purchased  for  8,950Z.  The  proposal  was  nega- 
tived  by  a large  majority. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  3,  Cadogan-place, 
for  Lady  Lamb.  Mr.  C.  E.  Evans,  architect..- — 

Heath  (accepted) £1,226  0 0 


For  alterations  for  Mr.  Tuppenden,  Barrack  Tavern, 
Woolwich-common.  Mr.  J.  Groom,  architect:  — 

Toms  £52')  0 0 

Baby  41)  0 0 

Whitby  100  0 0 

Ktiighi  391  0 0 


For  additional  outbuildings  and  cottage,  at  Messrs.  Lovi- 
bond's  new  stables.  North  Pole-lane,  Greenwich.  Mr.  J, 
Kiddle,  jun.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Batterbury  & Hoxley  : — 

Newman  & Mann £607  0 


Sharpington  jc  Cole  .. 

Hobson 

Turrell 

Hill,  Higgs,  k Hill 

Taylor  

Newman  & Mann  

Adamson  


3,797  0 0 


3,597 
3,594  O 
3,592  0 
3,579  0 
3,560  0 
3,428  0 
3,367  0 


For  new  Baptist  Cbapel,  Meyrick-road,  Battersea.  Mr.  : 
Gordon  Stanham,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  . 
Adamson  3:  Sons  ... 
Newman  & Maun  ... 

Hockley  

Lathey  Bros 

Appleton  k Turtle 


..£2,221 
..  2,129  0 0 
..  2,128  0 0 
..  2,110  0 0 
..  1,960  0 0 
..  1,935  0 0 


For  new  school  and  mission  room,  in  King’s-cross-road,  it 
Clerken  well,  for  the  trustees  in  connexion  with  St.  Philip’s  t 
Church.  Mr.  Walter  E.  MacCarthy,  architect.  Quantities  ij 
;upplied  by  Mr.  William  Smith:  — 

Cullum  £1,144  0 0 1 

Greenwood  & Son 1,114  0 0 

Wheeler  & Warren  1,050  0 0 

Sabey  & Sou  1,037  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  (accepted) 1,025  0 0 


For  new  studio  and  fence  walls,  at  Hampstead.  Messrs 
Batterbury  k Huxley,  architects.  Quantities  supplied:— 

Patman  k Fotheringlwm  £2,993  O 0 

Burford  2,822  0 0 j 

Newman  k Mann  2.462  0 0 J 

Manley  k Rogers  2.377  0 0 

Linsell  2,300  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Hatton-garden,  for  Mr.  Munt.  Mr. 

Wimble, architect.  Quantities  supplied:  - 

Bayes  k Bam  age  £2,597  0 0 

Morter 2,571  0 0 ] 

Hoare  2,639  0 0 J 

Croaker  2,433  0 0 J 

Newman  k Mann  2,425  0 0 I 

Faulkner 2,387  0 0 1 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H.  P.— H.  H.  B.— Mr.  P.— A.  & C.  H.-R.  C.  P.— D.-H.  L.— • f 
J.  H.— J.  D.  H.— E.  B.  F.— J.  SI.— J.  C.—  A.  A.  K.— C.  T.-W.  H.  Lf-t 
T.  H. — J.  B.-J.  SI. — T.  B.-C.  F.-E.  G.-B.  J.  A Co.— L.— J.  D.  H.—  I 
J.  S.  H. — W.  R.— D.  A Co.—C.  G,— U.  M.  C.— E.  I.  B.— C.  R.  3.—  | 
T.  U.  H.—  A.  L.  G.  (thanki).— T.  R (we  cannot  advocate  any  scheme  I 
for  preserving  the  dead).—  R.  E.  P.  (uext  week).— II.  L.  (next  week).— 
C.  F.  (next  week).— W.  H.  W.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  i 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied  , 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  tot 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Saturday,  Acoust  7,  1875. 
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A Treatise  on  Timber. 


HE  series  of  influences 
and  processes,  natural 
and  artificial,  through 
which  wood  passes  in 
the  course  of  its  tran- 
sition from  the  state  of 
a tree  to  that  of  baulks 
and  planks  ready  for 
use  in  construction,  and 
farther  into  the  finer 
and  more  minute  opera, 
tions  of  joinery,  are  not 
much  taken  into  con- 
sideration except  by  a 
few  whose  business  it 
necessarily  is  to  do  so. 
To  the  majority  of  per- 
sons wood  presents  it- 
self under  two  general 
aspects  only;  as  a living 
and  more  or  less  beau, 
tiful  vegetation  (unless 
the  more  pTactical  view 
of  it  as  an  “ exorescence 
of  the  earth  provided 
for  the  payment  of 
debts  ” predominate), 
and  as  a material  to 
be  bad  in  blocks  of  convenient  sizes  for 
cutting  and  carving  in  various  operations  of 
building  or  construction  on  a smaller  scale.  The 
circumstances  attending  the  transition  from  one 
state  to  the  other  are  hardly  thought  of  in  general  ^ 
and  have  scaroely  been  very  systematically  con-  j 
Bidered  even  by  those  who  aro  practically  con- ' 
oemed  in  knowing  all  about  them.  We  have  ^ 
treatises  on  trees,  and  treatises  on  carpentry,  j 
but  we  hardly  possess  in  English  any  volume  con-  i 


wood  from  its  growth  in  the  tree  to  its  manipu- 
lation in  the  joiner’s  mortising  or  rebating  ■ 
machine,  as  is  collected  in  the  French  treatise,* 
named  Les  Bois,  under  which  heading  is  con-  I 
densed  into  a volume  of  moderate  size  a review 
of  the  material  under  all  its  aspects  and  condi- 
tions ; the  effects  on  its  growth  of  site,  climate, 
and  treatment ; the  diseases  and  attacks  to  which 
it  is  subject ; the  chemistry  of  its  formation  ; the 
processes  of  cutting,  transportation,  and  com. 
mercial  distribution ; and  its  various  uses  and 
treatment, from  the  comparatively  delicate  opera- 
tions of  joinery  to  the  formation  of  railway  sleepers 
and  telegraph-posts.  The  book  is  written  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  of  course,  and  in  regard 
to  certain  points  its  information  is  only  or  chiefly 
applicable  to  France,  but  in  the  main  its  value 
is  general.  Being  the  joint  production  of  a 
member  of  what  we  should  oall  in  England  the 


* Les  Bois,  indigenes  et  etrang^res : Physiologic, 
Culture,  Production,  Qualitds,  Industrie,  Commerce. 
Par  Adolphe  E.  Dupont  (Ingdnieur  dos  Constructions 
navales)  et  Bouquet  de  la  Gryo  (Conservateur  des  Forets, 
Membre  de  la  Socidtd  Centrale  a’Agriculture  de  France) 
Paris : T.  Rothschild.  London  : Williams  & Norgate 


“ Woods  and  Forests  Office,”  and  of  a naval 
engineer,  there  seems  to  be  in  the  authorship  a 
kind  of  guarantee  that  each  end  of  the  subject 
would  be  fairly  and  equally  represented. 

Accordingly,  with  the  precision  and  complete- 
ness of  arrangement  characteristic  of  their  nation, 
the  authors  commence  with  the  consideration  of 
the  cellular  construction  of  wood  as  exhibited  by 
the  microscope,  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  tree  from  the  embryo,  and  the  formation 
of  tho  bark  around  the  exterior  ; illustrated  by 
various  diagrams  from  microscopic  observations. 
Under  the  same  head,  “ Physiologie,”  we  have 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  whole  system  of 
the  growth  and  nourishment  of  trees,  and  the 
causes  of  injury  and  decay.  A good  deal  of 
the  information  given  on  the  former  subject, 
illustrating  minutely  the  chemical  action  of  the 
tree  in  process  of  growth,  has  little  or  no  rela- 
tion to  the  practical  uses  of  wood,  and  is  purely 
botanical  in  its  interest.  Among  causes  of  faults 
and  injuries  in  timber,  the  authors  note  one  which 
few,  perhaps,  would  think  of  in  connexion  with 
the  practical  part  of  the  subject ; namely,  the 
bruises  in  the  wood  from  the  contact  of  heavy 
branches  in  a strong  wind.  No  sound  economist, 
therefore,  can  permit  himself  to  contemplate 
with  pleasure  what  has  always  been  supposed 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  in  nature,  the 
waving  of  the  woods  under  the  action  of  the 
wind  ; he  must  reflect  that  while  he  is  admiring 
the  effect,  the  market  value  of  the  wood  is  being 
deteriorated,  and  the  formation  of  knots  and 
shakes  is  going  on,  to  be  the  subject  of  future 
difficulties  and  disputes  on  the  part  of  some  archi- 
tect or  clerk  of  works.  The  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  forests  to  temperature  (p.  115)  are 
sufficiency  interesting  for  quotation  : — 

“Trees  are  actual  living  machines,  fabricating  for  us 
combustible  matter;  but,  as  nothing  in  Nature  is  either 
gained  or  lost,  they  must  take  from  somewhere  the  warmth 
which  they  accumulate  in  their  tissues;  the  bad  con- 
ductibility  of  their  trunks  and  stalks  does  not  permit 
them  to  draw  up  warmth  from  the  earth  ; they  can  only 
absorb  it  from  tho  air,  which  they  do  at  the  same  time 
that  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  from  it.  Trees  would 
accordingly  be  permanent  refrigerators  if  they  were  con- 
stantly fabricating  combustible  matter,  but  in  reality  they 
only  do  so  during  the  season  of  vegetation  and  in  sun- 
shine; consequently  it  is  only  during  that  limited  period 
that  they  cool  the  atmosphere.  During  the  rest  of  their 
existence,  that  is  to  say  when  they  are  deprived  of  leaves, 
and  when  there  is  no  sun,  not  only  do  they  cease  to  absorb 
heat  or  to  exercise  a cooliDg  influence,  but  they  even 
spend  a portion  of  their  cumbnstible  matter  in  producing 
a slight  warmth,  of  which  the  surrounding  air  always  re- 
ceives something.  Lastly,  the  emission  of  damp  which 
accompanies  their  transpiration  is  much  greater  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  than  at  night,  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
which  is  a second  cause  of  coolness  in  summer.  . . . 

One  may  say,  then,  that  forest  vegetation  reduces  the 
variations  of  the  atmosphere.  Its  action  is,  it  is  true,  very 
feeble  in  comparison  with  the  forces  producing  atmo- 
spheric variation;  but  it  is  continuous,  and  it  has  accord- 
ingly been  possible  to  deflue  it  from  tbo  mean  of  a great 
number  of  observations.  It  has  been  ascertained  as  a 
fact  that,  first,  the  mean  temperature  is  higher  outside  a 
wood  than  within  it  by  about  half  a degree;  the  mean  of 
greatest  daily  temperature  shows  the  same  proportion, 
and  that  of  least  daily  temperature  the  reverse;  secondly, 
the  variations  of  temperature  make  themselves  felt  within 
the  wood  in  the  same  proportion  as  outside  it,  but  more 
slowly  and  with  less  disturbance. 

Although  forests  are  in  general  the  moderators  of  tem- 
perature, it  must  be  remembered  that  in  winter  their 


branches  are  charged  with  snow,  and  that  then  the  refrige- 
rating surfaces  are  greater  within  the  wood  than  without 
it,  and  in  consequence  the  temperature  of  any  com- 
paratively warm  body  abates  more  rapidly.’’ 

The  direct  influence  of  forests  upon  the 
healthfulness  of  a country  is  believed,  however, 
to  bo  hardly  important  or  appreciable,  except  in 
climates  at  once  hot  and  dry.  Observations 
on  this  head,  however,  are  not  at  present 
numerous  enough  for  any  precise  deductions 
to  be  drawn  from  them ; but  we  incline  the 
other  way.  The  relation  between  forest  land 
and  public  wealth  is  more  intimate.  Tho 
authors  sum  up  this  part  of  the  question  care- 
fully. They  conclude  that  forested  countries, 
where  the  soil  is  of  good  quality,  would  be  richer 
if  partially  disforested,  and  that  the  timber 
itself  is  more  carefully  and  economically  used 
where  its  extent  is  restricted.  The  only  case  in 
whioh  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  preserve 
forests  in  good  soil  is  where  they  consist  of  trees 
which  produce  wood  fitted  fora  superior  class  of 
work,  for  these  woods  are  rare,  and  their  pre- 
servation calls  for  certain  sacrifices.  The  interest 
of  a country,  therefore,  is  to  dear  forest  ground 
where  the  soil  is  good,  at  the  same  time  reserving 
timber  enough  for  the  requirements  of  its  in- 
dustries. On  the  other  hand,  the  same  interest 
dictates  the  planting  of  bad  soil,  which  absorbs 
more  labour  than  it  is  worth  in  cultivation,  with 
forest-trees.  It  is  the  duty  of  careful  and  pro. 
vidential  Governments,  think  our  authors,  to  see 
to  these  things.  The  interest  of  the  proprietor 
of  wood  is  often  adverse  to  that  of  the  country. 
In  mountainous  and  barren  wooded  districts,  an 
owner  of  land  is  under  temptation  to  capitalise 
by  making  a clearance  of  his  wood  and  realising 
by  it.  He  is  for  the  moment  the  richer,  but  the 
country  is  the  poorer,  since  for  a good  timber 
district  has  been  substituted  bad  pasture  or 
arable  land.  In  France  the  clearance  of  plain 
countries  from  forest  has  been  carried  on  so  far 
already  that,  before  long,  no  part  will  be  wooded, 
possibly,  except  that  which  is  utterly  unfit  for 
anything  else.  “ II  appartient  a un  gouverncment 
pr  buoyant  d’aviser  aux  moyens  de  conservcr  ct 
d’ amiliorer  les  rares  massifs  boisfe  oil,  la  marine, 

V artillerie,  et  V Industrie  trouveront  les  lots  de 
grande  dimension  et  de  quality  supirieure,  que  la 
propridtd  privde  est  impuissante  d produirc.” 
Perhaps  these  latter  considerations  are  not 
quite  without  point  and  significance  for  other 
Governments  than  that  of  France,  whether  in 
regard  to  the  conservation  of  existing  timber  or 
the  utilisation  of  lands  for  forest  which  present 
no  capacity  for  cultivation  of  another  kind.  The 
manner  in  which  English  oak  has  been  allowed 
to  go  without  any  systematic  attempt  at  propa- 
gating and  cultivating,  in  suitable  districts,  what 
might  have  been  so  valuable  a source  of  revenue, 
is  a curious  instance  of  the  thoughtlessness 
upon  such  matters  which  has  usually  charac- 
terised English  legislation. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  under  the  head- 
ing of  “ Statistique  forestiore”  we  have  a com- 
parative table  of  the  proportion  of  wooded  laud  to 
the  rest  of  the  area  in  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe.  The  British  Isles  give  by  far  the 
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lowest  average,  only  “0-04,”  while  France  it 
“ 016.”  In  proportion  of  population  given  pa? 
hectare  (2£  acres),  in  an  adjoining  column 
England  is  the  highest  of  any  country  bul 
Holland ; the  figures  for  the  two  respectively 
being  “0'911  ” and  “ 0'960”  ; the  proportion  of 
wooded  country  in  Holland  isO  07.  The  popula- 
tion figures  of  France,  which  shows  four  times 
the  proportion  of  wooded  country  that  Great 
Britain  does,  are  a good  deal  more  than  one- 
fourth  less  than  ours.  Comparing  the  two 
statistics,  one  may  conclude  that  in  spite  of  our 
high  population  figures,  there  are  still  in  England 
“lands  that  want  hands.” 

Under  the  heading  “ Exploitation”  we  have  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  processes  of  felling, 
sawing,  and  transportation  ; the  preparation  ol 
charcoal ; the  separation  of  the  bark  for  special 
manufactures  in  which  it  is  used,  &c.  The 
authors  are  severe  on  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  felling  trees  with  the  axe,  by  which  5 per 
cent,  of  the  trunk  wood  is  generally  lost,  and  the 
tree  is  brought  down  with  a crash  which  ex- 
tensively damages  the  branohes.  Apparently 
they  recommend  the  two-handed  saw  in  pre- 
ference, as  woiking  with  less  injury  to  the  tree 
and  more  economy ; but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
see,  after  all,  how  trees  of  the  largest  size  are 
to  be  “let  down  easy,”  without  a complication 
of  machinery  which  would  more  than  compen- 
sate (as  a matter  of  economy)  for  any  saving 
effected  by  the  better  preservation  of  parts  of 
the  tree.  The  best  method  of  sawing  up  the 
trunk  so  as  to  gain  as  much  from  the  material 
as  possible,  is  carefully  gone  into  and  illustrated. 
The  “ qualities  and  defects  ” of  wood  occupy 
considerable  space,  and  contain  much  information 
and  suggestion.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  fire 
on  wood,  the  authors  repeat  the  opinion  which 
has  already  been  expressed  as  the  result  of  ex- 
perience and  observation  among  English  archi- 
tects, that  though  light  and  porous  woods  aro 
very  combustible,  and  burn  rapidly,  the  hard 
woods,  after  their  outer  surface  is  burned,  as  well 
as  the  gas  which  the  heat  disengages  from  the 
centre  of  the  mass,  practically  resist  fire  for  a 
long  time,  and  though  slowly  charred,  maintain 
their  strength  and  power  of  cohesion  and  resist- 
ance, in  the  mass,  almost  unimpaired.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  duration  of  wood,  and  the  effect  in 
regard  to  this  of  thorough  dryness  (seasoning), 
the  following  illustration  is  given  : — “ In  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English 
built  their  ships  of  war  with  very  well  seasoned 
oak,  of  good  quality ; and  these  lasted  thirty 
years.  At  the  close  of  that  century  their  con- 
structions, made  more  hastily,  did  not  last  more 
than  fourteen  years  ; and  their  duration  was  at 
last  reduced  to  eight  years,  when  the  wars  of  the 
first  empire  compelled  them  to  build  quickly  and 
with  fresh  wood.” 

The  section,  “ Travail  des  Bois,”  begins,  like 
the  others,  with  first  principles 

“ It  is  by  cutting  certain  parts  and  leaving  others  that 
■we  are  enabled  to  give  to  wood  the  lorms  we  wish.  The 
fibres  have  to  be  cut  sometimes  across,  sometimes  length- 
ways; in  some  cases  by  great  quantities  at  a time,  in 
other  cases  by  very  small  ones ; the  same  tool  cannot 
therefore  satisfy  so  many  differing  conditions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a varied  series  of  them  appropriate  to  diffc- 
rent  operations;  but,  whatever  the  tools  may  be,  their 
working  parts  may  all  be  compared  to  wedges  working 
upon  the  wood  at  certain  angles  at  which  they  have  the 
most  effect  in  carrying  out  the  intended  operation.” 

This  generalisation  is  the  preface  to  a descrip, 
tion  and  classification  of  wood-working  tools  in 
all  their  branches ; in  the  course  of  which  some 
of  the  larger  machines  for  sawing,  mortise- 
cutting, &c.,  are  delineated  in  very  well  executed 
engravings.  The  authors  cannot  do  without  a 
little  more  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, and  their  definition  of  tools  as  various  forms 
of  wedges  leads  to  a little  consideration  of  the 
mechanical  manner  in  which  the  edges  of  the 
tools  act  upon  the  particles  of  wood,  illustrated 
by  a diagram,  showing  the  normal  tool  or 
“wedge”  in  operation  on  the  fibre,  in  four 
positions,  which  include  every  manner  in  which 
the  cutting  edge  of  tools  is  applied  to  wood. 
Perhaps  the  average  workman  would  be  hardly 
likely  to  do  his  work  any  better  for  these  con- 
siderations; but  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  reminded 
of  principles  and  of  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
everyday  operations  at  times. 

The  “ Commerce  des  Bois”  has  an  important 
position  to  fill  in  social  mechanism, — “ it  is,  to 
reduce,  within  the  limits  of  strict  necessity,  the 
endless  series  of  dimensions  demanded  by  the 
different  industries  which  have  to  be  provided 
for,  in  obliging  them  at  times  to  modify  slightly 
their  work,  to  such  a degree  that  the  provision 
of  wood  necessary  for  all  branches  of  industry 
may  be  limited  to  the  least  possible  number  of 


tjpical  dimensions,  of  customary  fabrication, 
among  which  each  industry  finds  the  raw  mate- 
rial necessary  for  its  operations  as  nearly  in  the 
right  form  as  possible.”  The  industry  requiring 
the  largest  amount  of  types  or  special  forms  of  wood 
is  of  course  ship-building  ; though  the  demand 
for  curved  pieces  of  various  proportions  is  not 
so  great  now  as  when  ships  of  war  were  still 
built  entirely  of  oak.  The  great  amount  of  wood 
employed  in  comparatively  rough  forms  in 
engineering  operations  is  surprising  when  it 
comes  to  be  stated  on  paper.  Under  the 
head  of  “Traverses  de  Chemin-de-fer ” we  find 
that  France  annually  employs  about  2,700,000 
sleepers  in  the  making  or  repairing  of  railways, 
representing  270,000  cubic  metres  of  undressed 
wood.  Telegraph-posts  form  now  an  important 
special  item  in  the  expenses  of  Government 
works  : and  again,  under  the  head  of  “Perches 
et  fitais  de  Mine,”  we  find  that  in  England, 
“ which  in  this  respect  is  the  nation  most 
favoured  by  the  solidity  of  the  soil  and  of 
the  coal  strata,  and  where  the  owners  of  the 
mines  are  too  careful  of  the  main  chance 
to  leave  any  wood  nnused  in  the  old  workings,” 
more  than  a million  is  annually  spent  on  this 
item  alone.  This  seems  enormous,  but  the 
figures  are  carefully  and  deliberately  given  by 
the  authors ; and  it  is  added  that  the  expendi- 
ture in  France  is  more  than  double  that  of 
England  in  proportion  to  the  coal  excavated, 
though  of  course  the  actual  total  is  less  than  in 
this  coal-producing  country. 

We  have  merely  given  a rough  outline  of  the 
information  to  be  obtained  in  this  very  exact 
and  valuable  treatise,  which  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  the  growth  and 
manipulation  of  timber  is  a matter  of  interest  in 
its  wider  aspect,  as  a portion  of  the  commercial 
wealth  of  their  country,  and  as  touching  on  the 
important  question  of  the  best  utilisation  of  the 
whole  of  the  soil  of  the  country  so  as  to  gain 
from  it  all  that  it  is  fitted  to  supply  ; a consider 
ation  which,  in  regard  to  sundry  not  inconsider- 
able tracts  of  English  land,  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  been  entered  on  at  all  as  yet. 


COST  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS: 

HOUSES  FOR  THE  MULTITUDE. 

It  is  matter,  not  only  of  interest,  but  of 
definite  professional  information,  to  learn  from 
time  to  time  what  is  expended  on  our  public 
buildings.  Since  the  year  1851  large  sums  have 
been  laid  out  in  the  erection  of  schools,  museums, 
and  other  buildings,  intended  to  further  the 
aesthetic  education  of  the  people,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
the  Administration.  At  one  time  annual  reports 
told  us,  from  year  to  year,  what  was  going  on  in 
this  respect.  Then  a change  took  place.  The 
expenditure  on  buildings  was  transferred  to 
the  charge  of  another  department.  As  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantages  of  this  course  we 
have  nothing' to  say.  As  a practical  architec- 
tural question,  we  presume  it  matters  but  little. 
But  there  was  the  inconvenience  that  the  outlay 
became  far  more  difficult  to  understand.  It  was 
only  by  the  comparison  of  different  estimates 
and  amounts,  by  analysis  and  combination,  that 
a result  could  be  obtained.  And  those  public 
writers  aro  few  who  have  the  time  or  the  habit 
thus  to  collect  the  details  on  which  to  ground 
their  communications  to  their  readers. 

During  the  last  month,  however,  two  returns 
to  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  been 
printed,  by  comparison  of  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  a morecompreheosiveview  of  the  outlay  on 
museums  and  similar  buildings,  from  1852  to  the 
present  year.  The  first  of  these,  which  was 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  purports  to  be  a 
“ Return  of  all  sums  derived  from  Parliamentary 
grants,  expended  each  year  since  1852  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  or  under  its  control 
and  direction,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  specifying,  as  to  the  years  1872, 
1873,  and  1874,  the  several  purposes  for  which 
such  sums  were  expended.”  The  abstract  return, 
on  the  first  page  of  this  doenment,  gives  a gross 
total  of  2,958,2351.  But  there  is  a note  to  this 
page,  which  should  not  escape  attention,  “ Besides 
these  amounts”  (for  building),  “ other  sums 
have  been  expended  by  the  Office  of  Works  in 
England  and  the  Office  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland.  See  respective  returns.”  This  note  is 
explanatory  of  the  fact  that  in  England,  since 
1869-1870  ; in  Scotland,  sinoe  the  year  1855- 
1856  ; and  in  Ireland,  since  the  year  1868-1869, 
no  sums  are  entered  in  the  abstract  as  expended 
on  “ buildings.” 


The  second  return  was  moved  for  by  Mr. 
McLaren.  It  shows  “ the  sums  voted  during 
each  of  the  last  five  years,  under  Class  I.  and 
Class  III.,  and  for  specimens  and  books,  for  the 
British  Museum,  Natural  History  Museum,  South 
Kensington  Museum,  Bethnal-green  Museum, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum  (Museum 
of  Science  and  Art),  with  the  total  amounts  of 
the  same,  and  the  average  annual  amount  of 
votes,  &c.”  Class  I.,  we  should  explain,  regards 
Works  and  Building;  Class  IV.,  Education  and 
Salaries. 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  this  return, 
which  does  not  present  any  gross  total  on  its 
face,  would  exactly  supply  the  blank,  as  to 
England  at  least,  in  the  former  return.  But  even 
here  is  a hitch.  There  is  a N.B.  to  the  follow- 
ing very  pertinent  effect : — “ It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  above  table,  although  showing 
the  amount  voted,  is  no  guide  to  a knowledge  of 
the  sums  actually  expended.  In  the  four  years 
to  1873,  1874  inclusive,  the  amount  voted  for 
the  Natural  History  Museum  was  166,000 1. ; 
that  expended,  only  66,286t.” 

It  is  of  course  the  duty  of  the  officers  who 
superintend  the  returns  to  the  orders  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  take  care  that  the  exact  informa- 
tion required  by  the  order  for  the  return  is  sup- 
plied. We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  go  outside  the  exact  answer.  But,  that 
being  the  case,  it  is  a misfortune  that  the  motions 
of  private  members  should  be  so  framed,  that  the 
exhaustive  information,  which  is  of  value  to  the 
public,  should  not  be  brought  out  when  two  or 
three  returns  are  asked  for  on  different  branches 
of  the  same  subject.  We  cannot  tell,  whether,  in 
the  present  case,  either  or  both  of  thehon.  members 
obtained  that  information  which  they  actually 
sought.  But  we  are  quite  sure  of  the  incon- 
venience felt  by  any  one  who,  having  procured 
the  above  returns,  still  finds  himself  at  a loss  to 
know  what  we  have  expended  on  the  various 
buildings  named  on  the  back  of  the  report. 

The  discrepancy  between  sums  voted  and 
sums  expended  is  one  of  those  relics  of  our  old 
constitutional  jealousy  which,  so  far  as  our  own 
knowledge  of  its  working  extends,  has  a simply 
mischievous  effect.  For  the  year  1873-74,  for 
example,  Parliament  voted  the  sum  of  80,0001. 
for  the  buildings  of  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
It  might  so  happen,  and  we  suppose,  in  point  of 
fact,  did  so  happen,  that  the  superintendents  of 
this  undertaking  were  not  so  ready  with  their 
plans  and  contracts  as  to  insure  the  expenditure 
of  that  sum  within  the  year.  Let  us  suppose — 
not  as  an  approximation  to  fact,  but  for  the  sake 
of  argument — that  they  were  only  able  to  spend 
15,0001.  within  the  year.  The  remaining  65,0001. 
would  then  lapse — be  lost,  as  we  have  heard  it 
called  in  the  Government  works — that  is  to  say 
be  unexpended  within  the  year.  Instead,  how. 
ever,  of  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Museum, 
to  be  expended  in  the  following  year,  together 
with  any  further  sum  voted  for  that  purpose, 
the  vote  expires.  Thus,  for  1874—75,  80,0001. 
was  again  voted  for  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
without  reference  to  the  question  whether  the 
grant  for  the  previous  year  had,  or  had  not,  been 
expended.  As  a matter  of  national  account,  this 
is  perplexing  and  unbusiness-like.  It  diminishes 
definite  control  exerted  by  the  votes.  No  such 
public  control  is  rendered  possible  as  would 
result  from  a comparison  of  votes  and  expendi- 
ture. Thus  financially  it  is  a very  slovenly 
mode  of  proceeding.  Practically  it  has  yet 
another  disadvantage.  We  now  speak  of  a some- 
what remote  time,  and  of  a branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment service  to  which  we  have  made,  and  shall 
make,  no  more  distinct  reference  ; but  we  speak 
from  personal  experience.  In  that  case,  as  the 
financial  year  advanced,  we  have  often  known 
the  officials  of  the  Government  to  urge  their 
contractors  to  make  every  effort,  in  order  to 
justify  them,  by  deliveries,  if  not  by  actual  work, 
in  sending  in  certificates  for  payment  that 
the  money  might  not  be  “ lost.”  A zealous 
administrator  might,  and  often  did,  thus  act  in 
the  best  faith,  and  with  the  view  at  once  of  ex- 
pending faithfully  the  Parliamentary  grant,  and 
of  keeping  down  the  nominal  charge  of  the  work 
entrusted  to  him  ; for  which  he  would  be  debited, 
coram  publico,  with  all  the  sums  voted,  but  not 
debited,  per  contra,  with  any  savings  made  in 
the  actual  expenditure.  But  the  influence 
of  the  system  is  bad.  Ic  will  be  in  the 
interest  both  of  those  who  seek  for  informa- 
tion on  the  cost  of  the  architectural  and 
other  works  carried  on  by  the  Government, 
and  of  those  who  superintend  these  works, 
for  this  anomalous  method  of  keeping  accounts 
to  be  remedied.  More  than  all,  we  venture 
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) liint,  may  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ublic. 

Subject  to  the  above  reserve,  we  find  that  the 
)tal  sum  expended  since  1852,  by  the  Science 
□d  Art  Department,  on  buildings,  is  set  down 
b 208,601?.,  a figure  attained  by  the  close  of  the 
5ar  1869-1870.  From  this  time  to  1874-1875, 
ie  sums  voted  for  the  same  buildings  have 
aen,  fur  South  Kensington  new  buildings 
19,145?.,  and  Bethnal-green  Museum  new  buifd- 
gs,  10,122?.,  making  a total  of  357,868?.,  which 
e conclude  must  approximately  represent  the 
ist  of  the  blocks  of  buildings  at  South  Ken- 
agton,  and  of  the  succursal  establishment  at 
sthnal-green. 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a large  sum.  It  is  one 
which  it  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have 
clear,  definite,  and  exact  statement,  accom. 
nied  by  Buch  a plan  and  description  of  the 
ildings  erected  as  will  enable  the  architect  to 
rive  at  the  cost  per  square  yard  of  area’and 
r cubic  foot  of  structure.  This  information  is 
3 more  desirable  from  the  fact  that  the  build- 
jfs  in  question  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
lit  under  the  direction  of  men  who,  though  of 
doubted  eminence  in  their  own  profession,  were 
i regularly  educated  civil  architects.  Beyond 
s,  in  the  buildings  in  this  vicinity,  including 
ise  which  may  be  taken  to  form  a part  of  the 
leral  system,  although  the  cost  of  the  erection 
s not  defrayed  by  Parliamentary  grants, 
ch  reliance  was  placed  on  the  use  of  models, 
tead  of  regular  drawings,  for  the  guidance 
the  detailed  execution  of  novel  designs. 

two  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  important  to 
e definite  information  as  to  this  large  group 
buildings.  It  is  becoming,  as  we  shall  pre- 
tly  see,  each  year  more  important  for  us  to 
e a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the 
s that  regulate  combined  buildings,  especially 
b reference  to  their  cost ; and  it  is  furthor 
irable  to  see  whether  any  gain  or  any  loss,  in 
loonoraical  sense,  is  obtained  by  the  employ- 
it  of  military  in  lieu  of  civil  architects.  It  is 
1 to  say  whether  these  questions  are  of  most 
ortance  to  the  architectural  profession  or  to 
tax-paying  and  house-requiring  community, 
esides  this  sum  of  nearly  360,000?.,  36,735?. 
a been  voted  since  1870,  for  the  works  and 
dings  of  the  British  Museum;  47,000?.  for 
e of  the  Edinburgh  Industrial  Museum  ; and 
000Z.  for  the  Natural  History  Museum.  With 
.rd  to  this  last  building,  the  information  is 
lcularly  vague.  The  total  votes,  for  five 
•s,  amount,  as  above  Btated,  to  246,000?. 
re  is  the  note  to  which  we  also  referred  as  to 
_ 66,286?.,  having  been  expended,  out  of 
000?.  voted  in  four  years.  The  difference  of 
00?.  is  the  vote  for  the  current  year,  out  of 
:h  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  much 
be  expended,  and  how  much  will  be  “ lost,” 

A3  the  nation,  but  to  the  apparent  credit  of  the 
hng.  As  Parliament  has  already  voted  140 
cent,  more  than  the  directors  of  the  work 
' managed  to  expend,  to  the  close  of  the 
financial  year,  we  are  unable  to  form  any 
nate  how  far  the  80,000?.  which  is  set  down 
teir  credit  for  the  current  year  will  be  ex- 
led,  or  how  far  the  vote  may  lapse, 
hile  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
sll  to  add  that  the  expenditure  on  all  grounds, 
the  exception  of  buildings  by  the  Science 
A"fc,D.ePartme?tJ  s‘nce  1852,  has  amounted 
,736,511?.,  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
166?.  per  annum.  For  the  last  five  years  the 
iary  maintenance  of  the  South  Kensington, 
nal-green,  and  Jermyn-street  Museums  has 
40,077?.  per  annum,  and  16,970?.  per  annum 
been  laid  out  on  specimens  and  books.  In 
i-bstract  of  Expenditure  for  the  three  years 
ig  1873,  1874,  however,  only  the  sum  of 
;3?.  is  set  down  to  South  Kensington 
um.  It  may  be  due  to  our  imperfect  ac- 
itance  with  the  mysteries  of  return-making 
there  seems  to  be  here  some  discrepancy, 
ially  as  the  charge  for  1872-3  is  only 
<1,  and  that  for  1872  is  34,222?.  But  the 
?s  as  they  stand  will  not  be  more  intel- 
9 to  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of 
• thousand  of  our  readers  than  they  are  to 
lvcs.  They  illustrate,  at  all  events,  the 
ence  between  a reply  that  may  be  satis- 
'y  to  the  various  members  who  move  foi- 
ls, and  that  which  is  of  value  to  architects 
ire  seeking  figures  for  their  own  guidance, 
ublic  writers,  who  are  devoting  time  and 
r to  assist  them  in  so  doing. 

5 l>eads  of  service  under  which  the  expendi- 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are 
>d  are  seventeen.  Of  these  the  Science 
rt  Schools  alone  coBt  104,186?.  in  the  year 


1873,  1874.  South  Kensington  is  the  item  next 
in  importance.  Then  comes  the  line  which,  no 
doubt,  includes  the  materials  for  explaining  many 
apparent  discrepancies  between  the  several  re- 
turns. Services  common  to  the  several  divisions, 
26,505?.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  department,  4,483?.,  and  of  “ ex- 
penses of  purchases,  circulation,”  &c.,  23,113?. 
The  geological  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom 
cost  21,010?.  in  the  year  under  review,  the  total 
outlay  in  which,  for  the  department,  was  257,788?. 
The  sums  of  51,815?.  for  salaries,  and  51,640?.  for 
specimens  and  books,  for  the  British  Museum, 
are  not  included  in  this  return.  As  a Btrictly 
educational  grant,  they  raise  the  total  under  the 
two  heads  united  to  361,243?.  for  the  year.  Here, 
again,  we  observe  that  the  Edinburgh  Museum 
for  Science  and  Art  is  debited  with  a total  charge 
of  7,510?.  for  maintenance,  salaries,  and  pur- 
chases, during  the  years  1873-74,  in  Mr.  M’Laren’s 
return,  and  for  a total  of  9,064?.,  exclusive  of  any 
share  in  the  “services  common  to  the  several 
divisions,”  in  Mr.  Sullivan’s  return.  We  confess 
to  more  difficulty  in  understanding  this  differ- 
ence than  we  found  in  the  former  instances. 
One  thing,  however,  is  tolerably  clear, — we  are 
without  any  plain,  full,  exhaustive  return  of  the 
national  expenditure  for  museums,  sohools,  and 
similar  art  and  educational  purposes,  as  it  is 
commonly  incurred  under  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
mentary votes.  It  would  be  a publio  service  if 
any  independent  member  would  move  for  such  a 
return. 

We  now  come  to  the  definite  practical  aim 
with  which  we  first  undertook  the  examination 
of  returns  that  are  not,  perhaps,  all  that  could 
be  wished.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  relative 
costof  accommodation  in  large  and  small  build- 
ings. This  is  a matter  of  extreme  importance. 
The  provision  of  dwellings  for  the  artisans,  and 
for  the  poor,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexed 
questions  that  awaits  the  practical  decision  of 
the  builder.  Every  one  admits  that  we  must 
turn  over  a new  leaf  in  this  respect.  At  the 
present  moment  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer 
classes  may  be  grouped  in  two  main  divisions, 
of  course  with  certain  noble  exceptions.  Where 
the  growth  of  a city  has  been,  not  only  rapid 
and  continuous,  but  general,  we  frequently  find 
that  large  houses,  built  probably  for  opulent 
traders,  and  important  city  magnates,  gradually 
being  hemmed  in  by  the  growing  mass  of  build- 
ing, have  first  suffered  in  fashion ; then  fallen 
into  disrepair;  and  finally,  divided  into  small 
sub-tenements,  or  single  rooms,  have  come  to 
resemble  a hive  of  unhealthy  inhabitants, 
rather  than  a well  - designed  and  well  - con- 
structed building.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  growth  of  population  has  arisen  from  the 
development  of  some  special  industry,  as  in 
Birmingham  and  many  other  manufacturing 
towns,  the  rapid  demand  has  called  into 
existence  a web  of  small  houses,  built  with  a 
view  of  holding  a single  family  each ; but 
built  always  on  the  very  cheapest  plan,  often 
of  the  least  durable  materials  and  workmanship ; 
and  possessing,  in  all  cases,  the  very  great  dis- 
advantage of  covering  an  acreage  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  cubic  accom- 
modation which  that  area  ought  properly  to 
afford. 

It  may  be  urged  by  the  orthodox  disciples 
of  the  far-niente  school,  that  the  laws  of  politi- 
cal economy  prohibit  any  meddling  with  matters 
of  this  sort.  They  should  be  left  to  settle 
themselves.  Supply  and  demand  are  correlative 
terms.  If  good  homes  are  required  by  the 
poor,  they  will  be  forthcoming.  If  they  are 
not  required,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  to  Bupply  them. 
Rent  must  be  paid  in  proportion  to  accommoda- 
tion, and  where  rent  is  not  forthcoming,  or  is 
inadequate,  accommodation  must  follow  the  same 
rule. 

It  is  very  imposing  to  hear  doctrines  of  this 
clear  and  peremptory  nature  laid  down  by  men 
who  give  us  the  idea  of  being  excellent  judges  of 
all  that  most  conduces  to  creature  comforts,  and 
of  making  a practice  of  availing  themselves  of 
the  full  advantage  of  that  superiority  of  their 
judgment.  But  we  confess  to  being  somewhat 
heretical  in  the  matter.  We  are  not  so  com- 
fortably convinced  as  might  be  desired  that  it  is 
nothing  to  us  whether  our  nearest  neighbours 
are  well  housed,  ill  housed,  or  not  housed  at  all. 
There  are  a good  many, — we  hope  an  increasing 
number, — of  persons  who  share  our  own  want  of 
true  politico-economic  education  to  this  extent. 

Add  to  these  a large  number  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  fright.  One  man  looks  at  the  returns 
of  epidemic  diseases,  and  of  increasing  death,  i 


rate.  He  thinks  it  likely  to  infeot  his  establish, 
ment ; Lazarus  will  sit  on  the  flags  before  his 
door ; and  if  Lazarus  points  out  that  he  should 
be  happy  to  go  to  some  spot  of  his  own,  so  that 
one  is  provided  for  him,  and  to  leave  the  flags 
free  for  the  rush  of  the  healthy  breeze,  Dives,— 
albeit,  with  a grumble,  not  to  say  a curse,— will 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  provide  the  needed 
refuge.  Thus  one  from  a good  motive,  another 
from  a purely  selfish  one,  very  many  from 
mingled  motives  of  undefined  human  sympathies, 
make  up  so  numerous  a body  that  we  think  it  is 
pretty  clear  that,  in  spite  of  the  eternal  co-rela- 
tion of  demand  and  supply,  Englishmen  in  the 
mass  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
blem of  providing  decent  and  reasonable  dwell- 
ings for  the  poor  shall  be  looked  in  the  face  and 
practically  solved.  We  need  hardly  add  that  the 
great  clearances  caused  by  metropolitan  and 
other  railways  have  been  powerful  agents  in 
bringing  matters  to  a crisis  in  this  respect. 

Here,  then,  considering  the  extreme  value  of 
land  in  those  localities  where  accommodation 
is  most  urgently  required,  we  come  to  the  question 
of  the  best  principles  on  which  small  tenements 
and  single  rooms  can  be  grouped.  And  here  we 
confess  that  to  our  idea  the  long-established 
practice  of  our  masters  in  the  building  art  de- 
serves far  more  careful  attention  than  it  has  met 
with  in  this  country  of  late  years.  Since  the  rise 
of  the  monastic  orders,  the  problem  has  been 
incessantly  proposed  to  the  Italian  architect,  how 
best  to  house  a given  number  of  persons,  each  of 
whom  requires  a chamber  of  absolute  privacy — 
although  for  certain  purposes  common  apart- 
ments serve  for  the  community.  It  is  true  that 
this  problem  has  been  simplified  by  the  restric- 
tion of  the  buildings  thus  required  to  the  habi- 
tation of  one  or  other  sex.  But  this  very 
restriction  has  rendered  the  subject  more 
easy  of  study.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  if,  by  way  of  experiment,  we  were  to 
begin  by  making  some  model  dwelling  for 
several  hundred  persons  of  the  same  sex,  there 
are  thousands  who  would  gladly  find  themselves 
on  the  list  of  candidates  for  admission. 

In  fact,  the  great  monasteries  and  nunneries 
of  Italy,  more  especially  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, present  a form  of  building  as  to  the 
possibility  of  introducing  which  into  our  great 
centres  of  population  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
some  serious  inquiry.  All  that  we  actually  need 
is  to  be  found  in  some  of  these  noble  buildings. 
There  is  permanent  protection  from  excess  of 
weather;  the  more  permanent  and  the  more 
complete  that  these  great  houses  must  be  built 
so  as  to  resist  any  moderate  shocks  of  earth- 
quake. There  is  extreme  convenience.  There 
is  admirable  ventilation.  There  is  every  pro- 
vision for  health,  for  comfort,  and  for  privacy. 
And  within  the  lofty  quadrangle  a garden  at 
once  charms  the  eyes  and  purifies  the  air. 

The  considerations  that  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  type  of  building  into  London  are 
chiefly  two.  They  are  sentimental  and  financial. 
The  latter,  to  our  mind,  is  that  which  requires 
the  greatest  attention  to  meet.  With  regard  to 
the  former,  we  freely  admit  that  the  taste  of  the 
English  people  is  opposed  to  that  composite  style 
of  abode  that  is  so  familiar  to  our  memory  on 
the  Continent, — not  in  monasteries  alone,  but  in 
the  great  houses  of  almost  every  French  and 
Italian  city.  It  may  be  urged  that  an  attempt, 
fairly  considered  and  carried  out,  to  introduce 
the  system  of  “ flats  ” into  London  has  not  had 
such  success  as  to  encourage  repetition.  All 
this  has  much  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  can 
any  one  contend  that  if  we  could  offer  to  five 
hundred  sempstresses,  or  five  hundred  young  men 
engaged  in  mechanical  industries,  clean,  weather- 
tight,  light,  warm,  ventilated  dormitories  at 
something  like  a penny  a night,  there  would  not 
be  numerous  applicants  ? The  only  serious 
difficulty,  we  maintain,  is  the  financial  one. 

And  this  has  two  distinct  aspects, — the  construc- 
tion and  the  remuneration. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  a general,  and  probably  a 
well-founded,  opinion,  among  those  persons  who 
are  familiar  with  buildings,  that  large,  lofty 
houses,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts,  are  so 
much  more  expensive  per  cubic  foot  of  contents, 
as  to  be  economically  inapplicable  to  such  dwel- 
lings as  we  contemplate.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  such  a view,  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  ground-rent.  But 
we  desire  to  see  tho  matter  discussed,  not  as  the 
subject  of  opinion,  but  on  scientific  and  practical 
data. 

One  of  the  points  as  to  which  there  is  no  doubt 
is,  that  a roof  of  immense  span  costs  more  per 
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square  than  an  equal  area  of  smaller  roofs.  The 
ratio,  in  iron  roofing,  has  been  held  to  be  that 
the  price  per  square  is  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  spau.  But  this  cause  of  expense 
need  not  apply,  as  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
the  roofing  of  such  a building  as  we  suggest  in 
very  moderate  spans  and  pitches. 

Then  comeB  the  question  of  the  thickness  of 
the  wall.  Here  the  detail  becomes  too  technical 
to  be  discussed  without  plans  and  drawings.  But 
there  is  one  consideration  that  should  not  be  left 
out  of  sight.  Increased  cost,  laid  ont  in  pro- 
ducing increased  solidity,  does  not  require  pro- 
portionate increase  of  rents.  It  tells,  in  one 
respect,  the  other  way.  If,  for  instance,  we 
build  a house  that  may  last  for  forty  or  fifty 
years,  and  receive  8 per  cent,  on  the  outlay  by 
way  of  rent,  a considerable  portion  of  that  per- 
centage is  not  rent,  but  insurance.  It  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a provision  to  enable  the  house-owner 
to  renew  the  building  at  the  time  of  its  natural 
decay  and  downfall.  But  if,  by  increased  solidity, 
the  durability  of  the  house  be  increased,  a lower 
rent,  in  proportion  to  the  outlay,  will  pay  the 
builder.  If,  instead  of  having  to  rebuild  in  toto, 
say  in  sixty  years, — which  would  be  a long  term 
for  much  of  the  house  accommodation  that  is 
now  being  run  up,— rebuilding  would  not  be 
requisite  for  200 years;  and  it  would  require  no 
extravagant  outlay  to  secure  this,  — 5 per 
cent,  might  pay  better  than  8 per  cent,  in  the 
former  case.  We  have  not  space  to  pursue  this 
inquiry  further,  at  the  present  moment.  But 
we  commend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
our  readers;  and  we  recommend  the  careful 
collection  of  such  data,  with  respect  to  the  cost 
of  large  public  buildings  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  the  structural  advantages  and 
cost  of  the  great  conventual  buildings  in  Italy, 
as  may  tend  to  ripen  our  judgment  as  to  the  best 
method  of  solving  a problem  which  we  can  very 
ill  afford  to  neglect. 


SEPIA  PAINTING. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  amateur  artists 
(meaning  by  that  term  those  who  can  only 
pursue  art  as  an  occasional  recreation)  in  any 
way  to  compete  with  the  work  of  trained  and 
practised  executants  in  the  higher  branches  of 
artistic  production,  such  as  painting  in  oil  or 
water-colour.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  this  is 
more  the  case  than  ever,  now  that  so  much  more 
elaboration  of  detail,  so  much  more  minute  imi- 
tation  of  nature,  is  practised  than  in  the  olden 
days  of  the  art.  Amateurs  who  take  up  these 
eections  of  artistic  production  must  for  the  most 
part  be  content  to  be  judged  by  a comparative 
rather  than  a positive  standard,  to  gain  the 
praise  of  showing  feeling  and  perception  of  effect, 
without  expecting  that  their  productions  can  be 
accepted  as  satisfactory  when  judged  by  the 
same  rule  which  is  applied  to  the  works  of  a pro- 
fessed artist,  or  claim  to  be  hung  in  an  exhibition 
on  the  same  footing;  unless,  indeed,  in  rare  and 
exceptional  cases  of  original  genius.  But  for 
those  who  would  rather  practise  a form  of  art 
which  they  can  render  complete  in  itself,  than 
hang  on  the  outskirts  of  a higher  and  more 
elaborate  art,  there  are  piocesses  which  may  be 
considered  as  especially  adapted  for  amateur 
work ; the  chief  characteristic  of  which  is  that 
their  productions  are  valuable  rather  for  the 
general  idea  and  the  degree  of  force  with  which 
it  is  carried  out,  than  for  elaborate  technical 
finish . 

Of  this  kind  of  process  drawings  in  mono 
chrome  are  the  most  important  element,  and  few 
forms  of  monochrome  work  are  more  agreeable 
in  their  results,  and  less  taxing  in  the  manner  in 
which  those  results  are  arrived  at,  than  sepia 
sketching.  The  material  presents  an  agreeable 
tone,  and  a certain  degree  of  warmth,  without 
producing  a heated  effect,  and  it  is  one  that 
works  readily  and  easily.  In  such  a medium  it 
is  possible  for  those  who  have  acquired  or  natu- 
rally possess  an  eye  for  form  and  for  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade,  but  who  have  little  time  for 
hard  work  in  painting,  to  gain  facility  in  pro- 
ducing studies  from  nature,  or  original  studies 
of  landscape  or  other  effect,  in  a form  which 
entails  perhaps  the  maximum  of  effect  in  com- 
parison with  the  labour  bestowed, — which  is 
the  essential  condition  of  amateur  art  under 
such  restrictions.  Many  people  of  naturally 
artistic  feeling,  who  are  deterred  from  at- 
tempting the  difficulties  of  water-colour,  hardly 
know,  perhaps,  how  much  they  could  do  in  these 
simpler  mediums,  with  pleasure  both  to  them- 
selves and  others.  To  Buch  we  commend  the 


art  of  sepia  painting,  as  set  forth  in  a very  clear 
and  comprehensive  manner  in  a small  book  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Leitch*,  consisting  of  ten ty -four  litho- 
graphed plates,  illustrating  progressively  the  pos- 
sibilities of  sepia  painting,  and  accompanied  by 
brief  hints  and  instructions  Vhich  show  true 
artistic  feeling,  and  a very  exact  perception  of 
the  capabilities  and  the  limits  of  this  branch  of 
water-colour  drawing.  Such  a book  stands  on  a 
different  footing  from  works  intended  to  teach 
water-colour  by  progressive  illustrations.  The 
same  author  has  himself,  we  believe,  published 
a course  of  water-colour  painting  on  the  same 
principle,  but  which  we  should  hardly  recom- 
mend in  the  same  way,  because  water-colour 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  adequately  repre- 
sented by  chromo-lithograph,  nor  can  anything 
be  learnt  of  it  from  copying  chromos,  except  in 
a hard,  mannered,  and  conventional  style,  which 
had  much  better  be  let  alone  altogether.  But 
lithography  can  represent  monochrome  drawings 
withCalmost  the  effect  of  the  original  drawing  ; 
especially  in  regard  to  what  is  the  best  use  of 
sepia  painting,  the  production  of  broad  and  free 
sketches  of  effect  with  little  attempt  at  working 
up  detail  elaborately.  When  more  than  this  is 
attempted,  it  is  often  a Iobs  rather  than  a gain  ; 
for  when  too  much  realism  of  detail  is  aimed  at 
by  means  of  form  and  shading,  the  eye  begins  to 
demand  the  realism  of  colour  also  to  complete 
the  effect;  but  as  long  as  the  drawing  only 
stands  as  a sketch,  suggestive  rather  than 
realistic,  everything  is  in  its  proper  place,  and 
the  work  becomes,  if  executed  in  a true  spirit, 
entirely  complete  and  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
goes.  . . 

Mr.  Leitch’s  instructions  and  hints  are  entirely 
in  this  spirit.  In  his  general  remarks,  at  the 
outset,  he  recommends  the  learner  rather  to 
avoid  too  much  attempt  at  detail,  the  great  charm 
of  sepia  painting  consisting  in  the  representation 
of  masses  of  light  and  shade,  “ the  result  ol 
which  is  breadth.  The  student  muBt  bear  in 
mind  that  a picture  represents  the  scene  as  a 
whole,  as  it  would  be  impressed  on  the  mind  at 
one  glance  ; and  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
no  trifling  details  would  be  perceived,  but  that 
all  the  minor  parts  would  be  lost  in  the  larger 
forms,  which  would  again  be  blended  into  one 
harmonious  whole,  which  would  be  disturbed 
were  the  details  of  any  particular  part  rendered 
too  prominent.”  In  the  more  detailed  instruc- 
tions the  author  always  keeps  prominently  for- 
ward the  fact  that  painting  of  this , kind l is  a 
system  of  washes,  not  of  “ outlines  ’ ; this  is 
ajwavs  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  get 
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advanced  studies  in  the  book  we  can  speak  with 
great  satisfaction;  Nos.  xvi.,  xx.,  xxii.,  and  xxiv. 
are  especially  good.  We  commend  the  little 
book  to  those  who  are  minded  to  try  a verj 
fascinating  form  of  art,  in  which  much  may  b< 
done  even  by  those  who  have  no  large  spaces  o 
time  at  their  disposal  for  such  recreation. 


“THE  UNIVERSAL  ARTIST.” 

“ He  told  us  that  he  had  been  thirty  years  mployiD 
his  thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  life.  Hl  ““ 
two  large  rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities,  and  nit 
men  at  work.  Some  were  condensing  air •into ; a dry rtangifc 

substance,  ....  others  softening  marWe  for  piUowsafl 

piucushions,  others  petrifying  the  hoofs  of  a living 
....  The  artist  himself  was  at  that  time  busy  upon  ty 
great  designs  : the  first  to  sow  land  with  chair,  • • •• 
the  other  was  by  a certain  composition,  outwardly  »pp 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  wool  upon  two  y0UPB^“?® ' ^ 
he  hoped,  in  a reasonable  time,  to  propagate  the  breed  , 
u»ted  slieep  »U  over  the  roJ„Je  to  Zap^,aJ 

That  this  admirable  being,  who  oooupii 
a chair  in  the  grand  Academy  of  Lagado, 
still  represented  in  the  western  portions 
Europe,  has  been  recently  shown  by  more  thi 
one  characteristic  effort  of  criticism.  One  ' 
bis  descendants  has  lately  declared  m a lett 
to  this  journal  that  " painting  and  sculptu 
muBt  dominate  before  architecture  can  becoi 
a great  art";  and  to  understand  tins  en 
nently  striking  assertion  it  should  bo  iemei 
bered  that  in  the  academy  before  mention 
architecture  was  regarded  as  a pictorial  a 
inasmuch  as  a new  method  was  contrived i th. 
for  building  bouses  by  beginning  at  the  root 
working  downwards.  But  in  countries 
favoured  than  the  kingdom  of  Lapnta,  tl 
architecture  has  depended  for  its  success 
production  upon  a right  and  proper  start,  S 
upon  the  maintenance  and  de^lepment 
traditions.  In  France  and  England  th»M® 
master  was  given  a certain  problem  or  Bobe> 
which  he  solved  by  the  exercise  of  reason  . 
common  sense.  He  knew  nothing  of  t 
principles,"  and  infinitesimally  little  of  the  oro 
of  architecture.  If,  in  h.s  own  way,  he  s 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  what  the  Greek_ 
accomplished  fifteen  hundred  yoiurs  boh 
and  if  an  analysis  of  the  two  systems  pm 
identity  in  principle,  it  is  beoanse  the  mind 
men  when  they  have  been  absolute!, i compel 
to  exercise  them,  are  found  to  constitute 
pretty  much  the  same  fashion,  even  at  differ 
and  remote  periods  of  time.  A e ■ 
course  of  true  architecture  oithe/r 


course  of  true  arcmieotuio  0uiipr  r 

always  one  of  the*  most  difficult  things  > 1 sectaries ; ; at .length  a oriswam  rf. 

into  the  head  of  young  beginners  and  in  this  tical  or  rejig  . fc  confusion  the  bra 

view  the  study  of  sepia  only  might  be  an  ad-  severed.  Iu  the  conseqnen^  ^ forff0tten>, 
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view  urns  bbuuy  ui  e^i..  j o 

vantageous  preliminary  to  the  higher  form  of 
water-colour.  At  the  same  time,  be  is  careful 
to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  accuracy  and  true 
perspective  in  the  forms  defined  by  the  washes, 
either  by  applied  colour  or  “ spared-up  fights. 
The  perfection  of  work  of  this  kind  is,  in  fact,  to 
be  able  to  draw  or  delineate  with  the  brush 
alone,  without  previous  outlining.  It  is  only  by 
considerable  practice  that  this  could  be  acquired 
however  ; until  it  is,  outlines  must  be  made,  but 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  complete  obliteration,  and 
removed  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  defined  suffi- 
ciently by  the  first  washes  of  colour.  Unless 
this  is  done,  true  aerial  effect  can  never  be 
obtained.  . , , . . 

For  the  rest  we  leave  Mr.  Leitch  s instructions 
in  sepia  painting  to  speak  for  themselves, 
merely  adding  that  we  agree  entirely  in  his  re- 
marks  and  principles  generally.  The  only  thing 
for  criticism  is  in  the  nature  and  forms  of  some 
of  the  earlier  studies  given ; which  are  much 
such  as  we  all  know  in  many  “ first  drawing, 
books.”  They  serve  the  purpose  of  instruction 
in  lio-ht  and  shade  and  general  manipulation  as 
well  as  anything  effie,  but  it  is  a pity  that  young 
students,  especially,  Bhould  be  familiarised  at  the 
outset  with  (for  instance)  bad  architectural  de- 
tail, when  good  could  be  as  easily  drawn,  and 
would  give  the  same  instruction  in  manipulation. 
Nor  are  we  quite  sure  of  the  advantage  of  con- 
fining studies  of  this  kind  so  much  to  objects 
presenting  what  is  supposed  to  be  a picturesque 
irregularity,  that  is  to  say  dilapidation,  of  ap- 
pearance. Objects  of  more  finished  and  sym- 
metrical form  may  be  equally  good  practice  in 
another  way,  and  are  often  more  difficult  to 
draw  • and  the  style  of  subject  we  allude  to  is 
calculated  to  give  a false  impression  to  the 
beginner  that  nothing  is  worth  drawing  but  wfiat 
is  old  and  broken  and  decayed.  Of  the  more 


SX te  scattered,  buried,  an 

period  of  comparative  oblmon  Mows,  of  wi 

history  takes  no  note.  Then  g A v 

and  the  fire  of  energy  » reddled  A 1 
nrisps  and  it  is  met  by  the  simple  exei 
mother  wit : hence,  the  nai'u^  of  early  exam 
of  what  is  now  designated  a style > of ■ K ctoteot 
The  old  story  is  yet  new.  It  has  bee 
the  lifetime  of  living  men,  when  the 
introduction  of  railways  created  new  wants 
new  means  of  satisfying  them.  . 

The  history  of  art  in  this  country  ,s 
historv  of  art  in  any  other.  laKe  a si 
illustration.  When  the  nobles  levied  wa, 
each  other,  and  the  vassals  of  one  do, 
were  pitted  against  those  of  a neighbours 
it  was  necessary  to  command  an  easy  an 
view  of  a broad  expanse  of  country.  Co 
quently  lofty  towers  rose  above  the  fortificat 

of  a town,  and  these  were  as  much  a useful 

of  a fortress  as  battlements  and  curtain  w 
and  many  a long  siege  and  stout  def 
rendered  them  famous  m story.  At  one. 


rendered  tnem  iamuua  -u  - j.  -- 
haps  a chieftain  falls  gallantly  dofendin 
— orvo.-not  Hi  a foe.  His  grateful  kim 


* A Courae  of  Sepia  Painting ; with  twenty .four  platea 
from  designs  by  R.  P.  Leitch.  Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpiu . 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 


castle  against  the  foe.  — — o . 
wish  to  perpetuate  his  memory  in  some 
stantial  manner;  so  at  the  base  of  the  tc 
in  defence  of  which  he  fell,  and  in  a shell 
corner,  cunning  hands  carve  his  figure  on  a 
back  upon  the  stone  wall ; or  perhaps  a stat 
prepared  and  inserted  in  the  wall  bordere 
harmonious  mouldings  and  covered  with .a  g. 
ful  canopy.  Then  a chapel  is  built  and  dedjj 
to  the  saint  whose  day  it  was  on  whioH 
chieftain  died.  Stories  of  the  _ saint  s Men 
death  are  painted  upon  the  inside  so  that 
Catholics  may  learn  something  of  him 
is  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  Deity.  _ I ‘ 
art  in  a simple  form,  and  up  to  a certain  i 
of  development  it  retained  its  early  simpi 
All  the  arts  which  ministered  to  archite-l 
were  useful  arts  ; and  those  of  the  scu  p 1 
painter  were  then  as  necessary  to  co 
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Duilding  as  those  of  the  joiner  and  Bmith 
now.  But  when  Falconbridge  the  young 
on  of  England,  who,  according  to  Portia, 
“neither  Latin,  French,  nor  Italian,” 
ie  back  from  hia  travels,  in  an  odd  suit,  he 
nght  with  him  the  original  progenitor  of  the 
versal  artist  j and  the  latter’a  descendants 
i buy  doublets  in  Italy,  round  hose  in  France, 
nets  in.  Germany,  and, — Shade  of  the  Poet, 
lenient  .'—designs  everywhere.  They  refuse 
jelieve  that  shot  and  shell  have  superseded 
grey-goose  shaft,  or  that  strings  of  wire  are 
itter  means  of  communication  across  country 
i any  number  of  lofty  towers.  It  was  pro- 
ly  a son  of  the  original  universal  artist  who 
rued  some  of  the  English  cathedrals  with 
llchral  four.post  monuments  ; and  a great- 
ldson  who  “collected”  in  France  and  Italy 
heads  and  wings  of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
3b,  their  owner  dying  intestate,  were  ulti- 
ely  stuck  upon  plain  English  walls.  It  was 
ly  a member  of  his  family  (now  nearly  300 
’S  old)  who  suspended  from  English  ceilings 
sprawling  saints  of  Yerrio  and  Laguerre. 
Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly,  and  the  Pavilion 
jrighton,  were  undoubledly  inspired  by  the 
ific  genius  of  his  later  descendants.  In  every 
tower  which  serves  no  traditional  purpose, 
rery  spire  which  tells  no  certain  tale,  in  every 
ellated  country-house,  in  every  high-pitched 
with  flat  ceilings  under  it,  in  every  traceried 
low  with  sash  frames  behind  it,  in  many 
ew  public  edifice,  in  many  an  elegant 
ring-room,  the  universal  artist  has  had, 
a finger,  but  a whole  hand.  Against 
.raditions,  except  those  which  have  been 
litely  superseded  by  new  inventions  and 
iveries,  he  strenuously  sets  his  face.  For 
the  time  is  always  out  of  joint.  His  labours 
)rodigious,  and  he  does  not  labour  in  vain, 
w as  this  country  is  concerned  no  stranger 
my  with  confidence  whether  a work  of  what 
t to  be  technic  art  is  of  recent  execution, 
her  it  be  brand-new,  or  a relic  of  centuries, 
miversal  artist,  in  spite  of  all  and  every  one, 
(-eminent;  and  the  result  is  that  inarchitec- 
the  best  new  things  are  those  which  seem  to 
□at  they  are  not.  Iu  painting  the  result  is, — 
>yal  Academy  Exhibition.  In  sculpture, 
on.  Thanks  to  the  universal  artist,  instead 
perfect  work  of  art,  like  Rheims  Cathedral, 
ce  now  produces  a National  Opera  House 
hich  painter  and  sculptor,  regardless  of 
or  proportion,  pile  a Pelion  upon  Ossa  of 
‘ Btatuary  and  coloured  mosaics ; and  a 
red  artistic  parallels  can  be  drawn  of 
arly  misdirected  energy  in  this  less  naturally 
ired  land. 

vertheless,  it  would  be  idle  to  ignore  the 
<n  of  love  which  is  now  expended  upon 
a of  painting  and  sculpture.  This  wealth 
inter  encloses  in  a gilt  frame  of  more 
dubious  design,  while  a sculptor  sticks 
□pon  an  old  packing-case  covered  with 
cloth.  Each  work  ultimately  goes  to  fill 
is  called  a gallery  : the  one  to  bo  fitted 
xe  a Chinese  puzzle  amongst  a host  of 
res  of  a totally  different  and  incongruous 
icter;  and  the  other,  life-size,  and  in  a 
coat,  to  be  placed  between  a diminutive 
ph  and  an  Infant  Samuel  of  Herculean 
ularity. 

s not  too  much  to  assert  that  few  men,  how- 
refined  in  artistic  matters,  can  visit  an 
ltion  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  walls  of 
i are  papered  with  pictures,  without 
lencing  a sense  of  oppression,  an  incapacity 
mire,  a dread  suspicion  of  being  bored,  the 
i accompanied  with  a firm  intention  of  sub  mit- 

0 any  mental  torture  rather  than  acknow- 

1 0 truth.  Happily,  a catalogue,  which  is 
ly  studied  with  more  attention  than  is  he- 
ld on  the  pictures,  affords  relief  to  the  jaded 
A careful  observer  has  but  to  watch  the 
ms  stare  of  casual  groups  of  visitors  who  have 
ouly  three  rooms  to  realise  the  nature  of 
inflict  whioh  is  taking  place  in  their  minds, 
the  sculpture  galleries  are  a still  more 

’ safcire  uPon  the  triumph  of  the  fine  over 
3eful  arts.  The  pre-disposition  to  fly,  which 
i upon  an  educated  man  when  he  finds  him- 
ice  to  face  with  an  indiscriminate  collection 
ubjects  ” in  every  uneasy  attitude  and  of 
:es  is  one  result  at  least  of  the  emancipa- 
I sculpture  from  the  parent  art.  Yet,  so 
the  obvious  argument,  painters  and 
,ors  must  exhibit  their  goods  in  order  to 
mm,  and  a red  star  becomes  the  sammit  of 
tmbition.  Thus,  by  this  singular  process,  a 
:man,  a man  of  taste,  a connoisseur,  and 
led  citizen  of  the  world,  who  may  have 


spent  thousands  of  pounds  over  a new  house,  in 
which  he  has  sought  to  have  “everything  in 
keeping,”  may  perhaps  be  lucky  enough  to 
purchase  such  a pretty  picture  as  that  by  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema  in  this  year’s  exhibition,  called 
the  “ Water  Pets,”  which  he  will  eventually 
suspend  from  a brass-headed  nail  upon  the  wall 
of  his  dining-room,  between  a hooded  fireplace 
and  a stained  glass  window  ! 

The  present  relation  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
— promoted  to  be  fine  arts, — with  architecture, 
a useful  art, — may  certainly  warrant  such  a 
hypothesis  as  the  following: — Suppose  the  St, 
Paul’s  Decoration  Committee  were  to  buy  up  all 
the  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  and  all  the 
religious  sculptures  just  exhibited  iu  Burlington 
House  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  indis- 
criminately in  the  metropolitan  cathedral,  and 
therewith  concealing  the  present  staring  bald- 
neBS  of  the  walls  and  arcades  ! Yet  that  is  the 
way  rioh  connoisseurs  and  others  decorate  their 
houses  under  the  advice  of  the  universal  artist; 
and  while  this  last-named  irrepressible  person 
holds  sway  any  palpable  change  is  impossible. 
There  is,  however,  one  man  who  can  drive  him 
from  this  country,  and  that  is  the  patron  who 
protects  him ; for  the  breed  of  patrons  did  not 
die  out,  as  many  suppose,  with  the  great  Lord 
Chesterfield.  To  such  patrons  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  say  individually, — “ If  you  have  any 
intention  of  building  a new  house,  or  repairing 
an  old  one,  spend  a little  time  before  doing  so 
in  getting  up  the  subject  of  architecture  as  it 
has  been  explained  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in 
France,  and  Mr.  Fergusson  in  Eogland,  each  ot 
whom  in  remarkably  clear  language  has  corrobo- 
rated the  arguments  of  the  other.  Above  all 
things,  first  commit  to  memory  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
chapter  on  ‘ The  Technic  and  Phonetic  Arts.’ 
Try  and  settle  beforehand  what  you  really  want, 
and  add,  or  even  pull  down,  rather  than  restore. 
Collect  the  scraps  of  your  own  history,  and  that 
of  your  ancestors,  if  you  happen  to  know  of 
them  ; and  remember  that  the  smallest,  and  even 
a half  puerile,  incident  connected  with  yourself 
will  be  as  interesting  to  your  descendants, 
and  perhaps  to  the  world  six  generations  hence, 
as  one  six  generations  old,  is  now  interesting  to 
you.  Such  incidents  form  subjects  for  bas-relief, 
medallion,  and  frieze, 'and  it  is  for  you  to  tell  your 
architect  clearly  the  facts,  in  order  that  he  may 
dress  them  up  and  frame  them  artistically.  You 
may  have  written  a book — who  has  not  ?— the 
plot  or  the  substance  of  it  can  be  rendered  in 
stone  or  portrayed  in  colour.  You  may  be  a 
racing  man,  and  the  owner  of  celebrated  horses ; 
or  a breeder  of  shorthorns,  and  famous  at  cattle- 
shows.  You  may  be  a statesman  or  a politician, 
and  instrumental  in  passing  certain  measures 
which  have  contributed  to  the  public  good. 
Then  take  steps  to  record  these  facts  upon  the 
walls  of  your  dwelling-house  delicately  and 
unostentatiously.  Instead  of  buying  ‘ Infant 
Samuels,’  or  pictures  of  some  1 purling  stream,’ 
at  chance  exhibitions,  perpetuate  rather  the 
remembrance  of  scenes  dear  to  you,  or  linked 
with  some  association  interesting  to  you  and 
yours  ; for  that  is  the  way  in  which  painting  and 
sculpture  appealed  to  men’s  minds  when  appre- 
ciation of  both  was  spontaneous;  and  when 
architecture,  of  which  both  formed  a part,  was 
unaffectedly  true  and  homely,  and  understood  as 
clearly  as  an  open  book  is  at  present  by  all 
classes  of  people.” 

It  is  happily  unnecessary  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  parent  art  over  unruly  and  overgrown 
offspring.  If  it  be  worth  while  for  a juvenile 
sculptor  or  painter  to  exalt  his  own  art  at  the 
expense  of  architecture,  some  equally  juvenile 
philosopher  may  rejoin,  “ Et  que  sera  done  la  phi- 
losophie?”  The  Bowrgeois-gentilhomme  was  not 
more  perplexed  than  wiser  men  had  they  been 
forced  to  discriminate  between  the  rival  claims 
of  his  professors  of  music,  dancing,  fencing,  and 
philosophy.  Perhaps,  however,  M.  Jourdain 
may  provide  an  answer  to  the  question  of  how 
to  rout  the  universal  artist.  The  former  desired 
to  tell  a fair  Marchioness  in  the  language  of 
true  gallantry  that  “her  beautiful  eyes  made 
him  die  of  love”;  and  after  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
transpositions  of  the  same  words  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  version  which  flowed, 
naturally,  from  his  lips  was  deemed  by  his  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  to  be  not  only  the  simplest 
but  the  best.  Since  the  art  traditions  of 
this  country  were  interrupted  the  forms  and 
fashions  of  architecture  have  been  transposed 
only  to  find  out,  after  centuries  of  confusion, 
that  the  simplest  are  most  befitting  the 
national  character.  If  painters  and  sculptors 
can  revivify  architecture  by  an  ephemeral 


domination,  by  all  means  let  them  dominate ; 
but  they  must  select  different  subjects  for 
the  brush  and  chisel  than  it  has  long  been 
their  wont  to  do.  Fine  painters,  however, 
should  remember  Lord  Bacon’s  words,  that 
“ the  best  part  of  beauty  is  that  which  a picture 
cannot  express.”  Nor  ought  the  fine  sculptor  to 
forget  that  the  efforts  of  some  of  his  early 
brethren  were  made  in  countries  in  which  naked 
beauty  was  and  still  is  to  be  encountered.  A 
Greek  Venus  loses  some  little  of  its  dignity 
and  sentiment  when  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemencies of  a leaden  sky.  If  the  painter  can 
afford  at  times  to  dispense  with  artistic  sur- 
roundings and  remain  independent  of  the  archi- 
tecture against  which  his  work  reposes,  a 
sculptor  surely  cannot.  If  both  will  study  archi- 
tectural laws  they  will  help  their  own  arts 
even  if  they  do  not  raise  architecture.  Some 
modern  painters  of  eminence  have  failed  even  to 
draw  a round  or  pointed  arch  in  true  perspective, 
and  of  late  years  hardly  any  British  sculptor  has 
succeeded  in  making  a really  successful  pedestal 
to  support  often  a less  successful  statue. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been,  until  very  lately, 
a self-evident  proposition  that  all  work  of  what- 
ever kind  must  be  directed  by  some  one.  Com- 
mon sense  has  also  demonstrated  that  there  is 
little  or  nothing  in  a name.  It  is  of  small  im- 
portance in  the  building  art  whether  the  master- 
of-the-work  be  a sculptor,  painter,  or  modern 
architect,  provided  he  possess  knowledge  enough 
to  direct  the  work.  Even  the  universal  artist 
cannot  transpose  this  admission  by  any  “nice 
derangement  of  epitaphs”  ! Although  very 
little  is  known  of  the  antecedents  of  mother 
Earth,  it  is  at  least  dear  to  a few  who  have  used 
their  eyes  that  existing  upon  its  surface  are 
substantial  reoords, — relics  of  a period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years, — which  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  in  works  of  true  architecture  painting 
and  sculpture  have  held  a place  proper  to  each  ; 
that  they  have  been  set  therein  to  tell  some 
cognate  tale  of  history  or  romance;  and  that 
where  they  have  strayed  beyond  certain  limits 
the  general  effect  of  the  work  has  been 
marred. 

“ 'Tis  not  a lip  or  eye  we  beauty  call, 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all  ”; 
and  to  obtain  that  “full  result”  in  architecture 
has  depended,  and  still  depends,  upon  him  who, 
higher  than  the  painter  and  sculptor,  “con- 
tributes knowledge  but  not  manual  labour.” 


LYMNE  AND  THE  ROMANS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Kent  Arch  mo- 
logical  Society,  Lymne  was  visited,  and  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  was  called  on  to  describe  and 
account  for  the  massive  ruins  seen  around  them. 
He  said  the  broken  and  overturned  walls  formed 
the  oastrum  or  fortress  erected  by  the  Romans 
near  the  old  Portus  Lemanis  to  repel  the  inva- 
sions of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  who,  towards 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  made  con- 
tinual descents  upon  the  nearest  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Britain.  It  constituted  one  of  a series 
of  forts  from  Brancaster,  in  Norfolk,  to  the  Adur, 
in  Sussex,  a tract  called  the  Littns  Saxonicum, 
or  Saxon  shore,  from,  as  he  believed,  the  aggres- 
sions of  their  forefathers,  the  Saxons ; and  not, 
as  some  maintain,  from  their  having  established 
settlements  ; part  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul 
was  also  called  the  Saxon  shore.  It  was  by  for- 
tresses such  as  this,  connected  by  roads,  and 
divided  only  by  the  Channel  Horn  the  great 
military  way  which  led  to  Rome  itself,  that 
Britain  was  retained  so  long  as  an  important 
provinoe  of  the  Roman  Empire,  supplying  pre- 
cious tribute,  and  receiving  in  return  arts 
sciences,  and  civilisation.  While  the  castra  they 
were  now  examining  (ltichborough  and  Lymne) 
were  of  individual  importance,  yet  they  must  be 
studied  as  a part  of  this  great  military  occupa- 
tion of  Britain,  in  order  to  estimate  fully,  and 
understand  the  mechanical  means  by  which  the 
Romans  secured  their  conquests.  They  belong 
to  the  early  history  of  our  country,  and  are 
indispensable  to  it,  especially  in  connexion 
with  inscriptions,  of  which  nearly  a thousand 
have  just  been  published  by  Dr.  Bruce  in  his 
“ Lnpidarium  Septentrionale,”  and  these  are 
wholly  confined  to  the  North  of  Britain.  Among 
those  he  (Mr.  R.  Smith)  had  thehonour  of  address- 
ing was  Mr.  Parker,  fresh  from  his  valuable  re- 
searches in  Rome,  and  stored  with  her  grand 
monuments  ; yet,  he  felt  convinced,  Mr.  Parker 
estimates  the  remains  of  Britain  as  historical 
evidence,  quite  as  highly  as  those  of  Rome  itself, 
infinitely  superior  as  the  latter  are  as  works  of 
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art.  For  the  future  histories  of  our  country 
these  monuments  will  supply  materials  hitherto 
neglected ; but  time  was  limited,  and  he  must 
confine  himself  to  the  place  before  them.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  then  proceeded  to  assign  reasons 
for  his  conviction  that  these  caslra  on  the  Saxon 
shore,  are  of  comparatively  late  date.  One  of 
these  is  the  absence  of  inscriptions.  Those  on 
the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  wbicb  date  from  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  as  well  as  the  places  where  the 
legions  were  quartered  from  a more  remote  time, 
had  supplied  many  inscriptions  of  more  or  less 
historical  value.  Not  so  the  fortresses  on  the 
Saxon  shore.  We  know  from  the  Notitia,  a late 
work,  giving  a full  account  of  the  distribution  of 
the  military  forces  throughout  the  entire  empire, 
the  various  bodies  which  garrisoned  them  ; but 
we  have  no  lapidary  documents  to  confirm  and 
extend  that  information.  Dover  had  Tungrian 
soldiers,  drawn  probably  from  the  north  of 
Britain,  like  as  the  second  legion  was  moved 
from  Carleonto  garrison  Richborough.  Turna- 
censes,  from  the  region  of  Tourney,  were 
stationed  in  the  castrum,  within  the  walls  of 
which  they  were,  at  that  moment,  assembled ; 
but  at  present  no  records  of  their  doings  had 
been  discovered.  Yet  there  has  been  found 
during  excavations  which  he  and  Mr.  Elliot  had 
made,  some  years  since,  evidence  which  did  not 
bear  upon  the  station  itself  so  muoh  as  upon  the 
Portus  Lemanis.  This  was  from  inscribed  tiles, 
and  from  an  altar.  The  former  were  not  tiles 
which  had  formed  the  bonding  courses  of  the 
walls,  but  they  had  been  used  in  some  of 
the  buildings  or  barracks  within.  They 
were  stamped  CL.BR.  whioh  he  (Mr.  R.  S.) 
had  explained;  and  the  explanation  is  allowed 
as  meaning  “ Classiarii  Britannici,”  or  British 
Marines ; and  similar  tile  stamps  have  been  found 
at  Dover.  The  altar  was  dedicated  by  a Prmfect, 
or  Admiral,  of  the  British  Fleet,  to  some  deity 
whose  name  had  been  effaced  in  consequence  of 
the  altar  having  been  brought  from  the  place  of 
its  original  destination,  and  used  as  a foundation- 
stone  of  the  chief  gate.  He  believed  it  had  been 
brought,  together  with  the  tiles  from  the  Portus 
Lemanis,  now  filled  up  and  dry  ground.  Upon 
it,  as  well  as  upon  other  building  stone,  were  in- 
crustations of  marine  shells,  showing  that  at  a 
former  time  they  had  been  submerged  in  the 
sea,  or  subjected  to  tidal  action.  The  Portus 
Lemanis  and  its  buildings  had  probably  ex- 
perienced some  great  change  when  this  castrum 
was  built.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  then  briefly  de- 
scribed the  character  of  the  castrum,  the  build- 
ings inside,  and  the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

Mr.  Dowker  inquired  upon  what  authority 
was  it  concluded  that  the  site  indicated  was  that 
of  the  Portus  Lemanis. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  replied,  chiefly  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus;  and  the  Notitia.  The  distance  from 
Canterbury  as  given  in  the  former,  by  what  is 
now  called  the  Stone-street,  confirms  it,  and  the 
position  of  the  castrum  as  indicated  by  the 
Notitia.  Concluding  with  urging  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  ancient  remains,  he 
directed  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the 
long-debated  and  contested  question  of  the  land- 
ing of  Julius  Caesar,  observing  that  having  visited 
Richborough,  Sandwich,  and  Lymne,  they  would 
be  better  qualified  after  their  meeting  at  Dover 
to  form  a correct  opinion;  and  to  judge  from 
what  Caesar  himself  has  written,  and  from  the 
features  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  sea  coast, 
whether  the  flat  and  open  place  where  he  effected 
a landing  was  Deal,  or  Folkestone,  or  Lymne ; 
and  to  which  place  the  required  river  at  the  foot 
of  high  ground,  and  the  distance  of  sixty  miles 
to  the  Thames  would  the  better  apply. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  last  week,  a 
statement  of  the  cost  of  the  new  offices  on  the 
Embaukment,  designed  by  Mr.  Bodley,  was 
brought  up.  The  site  cost  18,5521.  8s.  8d.  (in. 
elusive  of  legal  expenses).  Three  tenders,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  which  was  20,473J.,  were 
accepted  on  the  5th  February,  30th  April,  and 
28th  May,  1873,  for  putting  in  the  foundations 
and  for  erecting  the  buildings.  Finally,  on  the 
8th  July,  1874,  the  committee  were  instructed  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  “completing  the 
fitting  up  and  furnishing”  of  the  offices.  The 
cost  of  the  fabric  of  the  building  has  exceeded 
by  2,7411.  the  amount  of  the  tenders  accepted, 
and  the  additional  10  per  cent,  authorised  by  the 
Board  in  the  case  of  all  contracts.  This  excess 


has  been  caused  by  the  variations  in  the  original 
plan  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  make 
during  the  construction  of  the  building.  As  to 
the  infringement  on  the  lights  of  the  adjoining 
owners, — in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Wood  fall  & 
Kinder’s  claim,  the  arbitrator  appointed  under 
the  seal  of  the  Board  to  determine  the  compen- 
sation  to  be  paid  has  given  bis  award  for  1,2001.; 
and,  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Gwynne’s  claim,  the 
committee  thought  it  advisable  to  agree  to  a 
payment  of  1001.  and  211.  costs,  in  order  to 
avoid  litigation.  The  total  cost  of  the  site, 
building,  and  furniture,  with  all  incidental 
charges,  is  60,4231.  19s.  5d. 

For  this  large  expenditure  the  ratepayers  have 
obtained  the  ugliest  piece  of  affectation  to  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood, — a flimsy  “front” 
inharmonious  and  ill-proportioned. 

In  the  course  of  the  disoussion  which  followed 
the  statement  as  to  cost,  some  of  the  members 
eagerly  repudiated  any  responsibility  for  the 
building,  and  one  (Mr.  Lafone)  protested  against 
any  expenditure  for  the  decoration  of  the  board- 
room,  which  he  described  as  simply  insufferable, 
no  one  but  the  chairman,  and  the  chairmen  of 
committees,  who  sat  near  him,  being  able  to  hear 
what  was  going  on. 


ESTIMATES  OF  FURTHER  RAILWAY 
EXPENDITURE. 

A statement  has  been  issued  as  to  the  esti- 
mated further  expenditure  during  the  next  and 
succeeding  half-years  which  will  be  required  by 
sixteen  of  the  leading  railways,  on  lines  open,  on 
lines  constructing,  and  in  working  stock,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  sum  which 
will  have  to  be  expended  in  capital  for  theso 
purposes,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
34,183,7531.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Company  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the 
figures  showing  that  its  expenditure  will  be 

6.353.8461.,  of  which  2,900,0001.  will  be  on  lines 
open,  and  3,143,2251.  on  new  lines  now  in  course 
of  construction,  together  with  256,0001.  on  work- 
ing stock.  The  Great  Northern  Company  is  next 
in  order,  their  intended  expenditure  being 

4.457.5451.,  namely,  749,807 1.  on  lines  open, 
3,428,3181.  on  new  lines  in  course  of  construction, 
and  279,4211.  on  working  stock.  The  Midland  Com- 
pany follows  with  an  expenditure  of  4,0S1,5381., 
of  which  654,5881.  is  on  lines  now  opeD, 
3,267,9501.  on  new  lines  in  course  of  construction 
and  159,0001.  on  working  stock.  The  North- 
Eastern  Company’s  estimated  expenditure  is 

3.381.2621.,  of  which  565,663 1.  is  on  lines  now 

open,  2,420,1991.  on  new  lines  in  course  of 
construction,  and  395,4001.  on  working  stock. 
The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  Caledonian 
Company  on  these  several  heads  is  2,755,1771.  ; 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company, 
2,702,8351. ; Great  Western,  2,654,2551.  ; Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire,  2,110,0001.  ; 
London  and  South-Western,  987,1001. ; Great 
Eastern,  950,0001. ; Glasgow  and  South-Western, 
782,7491. ; North  British,  602,6001. ; South- 
Eastern,  442,7201.  ; London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  348,1301.  ; London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast,  331,1961.  ; and  Bristol  and  Exeter, 
242,8001.  


ATTACK  ON  THE  EXPLORING  PARTY  IN 
THE  HOLY  LAND. 

We  referred  briefly  in  our  last  number  to  the 
report  which  was  in  circulation  as  to  the  attack 
on  Lieutenant  Conder,  R.E.,  and  his  party, 
engaged  in  the  survey  of  Palestine,  which  was 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  “ Japhet,”  a place 
unknown  to  topographers.  In  the  first  telegram, 
dated  Constantinople,  July  23,  it  was  so  uncer- 
tain whether  it  was  announced  that  nine  of  the 
party  were  wounded,  or  that  none  of  the  party 
were  wounded,  that  contradicting  readings  were 
sent  out  from  Reuter’s  office.  In  a subsequent 
telegram,  the  same  slovenly  obscurity  prevailed. 
The  word  was  then  spelt  nune,  and  there  was 
another  word  entirely  undecipherable. 

Further  particulars  have  now  been  received  at 
the  office  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund; 
and  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Grove,  has 
published  an  account.  A full  report  is  also  on  the 
way  to  the  Foreign  Office,  from  the  Consul 
at  Beyrout.  It  appears  that  on  the  10th  of  July 
a ferocious  and  entirely  unprovoked  attack  was 
made  on  the  exploring  party  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Safed.  The  range  of  the  Jebel  Safed  is 
the  highest  ground  in  Palestine,  forming  the 
western  limit  of  the  Ghor,  a remarkable  de- 
pression through  which  the  Jordan  runs,  linking 


the  three  lakes  of  Merom,  Gennesaret,  and  tl 
Dead  Sea.  The  town  of  Safed,  which  is  co 
spiouous  from  a great  distance,  is  considered 
be  referred  to  in  the  Gospels  as  the  “ city  set  up< 
a hill.”  The  natives  are  zealous  Moslem  ; ai 
Safed  is  nearly  as  holy  a part  in  the  north 
Palestine  as  Hebron  is  accounted  in  the  sout 
When  surveying  near  Haifa,  in  1872,  Lieutena 
Condor’s  party  was  fired  on  by  some  of  t' 
natives,  and  considerable  precautions  were  tak 
on  the  return  of  the  party  to  this  wild  vicini 
in  the  present  summer. 

The  attack  appears  to  have  been  violent, 
was  entirely  unprovoked.  The  little  party  mu 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  but  for  t; 
arrival  of  the  Turkish  troops.  Lieut.  Cond! 
then  retired  to  Haifa,  with  eight  of  his  pap 
wounded.  Malaria  fever  has  also  attacked  t 
officer  in  command,  but  on  the  1st  of  August  i 
were  reported  as  doing  well. 

The  consul  reports  that  measures  are  taken  ) 
the  arrest  and  punishment  of  the  assailants.  T 
Foreign  Office  has  taken  the  matter  in  hai 
We  hope  that  a proper  compensation  to  1 
wounded  will  be  insisted  on  by  Lord  Deri 
Such  a step  will  prove  of  far  more  service  in  1 
protection  of  English  travellers  and  offic 
residents  in  the  East  than  any  amount  of  p 
sonal  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  riugleadf 
It  is  quite  consistent  with  Oriental  habits 
yield  up  the  individual  denounced,  to  pris< 
bastinado,  or  anything  else.  Such  a desci 
tion  of  punishment  will  be  regarded  with  lit 
interest, — except  by  the  ruffians  themselv 
But  an  adequate  fine  imposed  on  the  districts 
come  home  to  every  inhabitant.  It  will  str 
far  more  alarm  through  Syria  and  Turkey  tl 
any  other  description  or  means  of  redress  • 
do.  And  it  will  do  much  to  restore  the  Engl 
prestige,  and  to  prevent  Englishmen  who  are 
posed  to  danger  in  Mohammedan  countries  fr 
envying  those  Europeans  who  enjoy  the  prof 
tion  of  the  French,  the  German,  or  the  Ameri 
flags,  which  is  at  present  but  too  notoriously 
case.  


SALE  OF  CHALK  LANDS  AND  CEME1 
BEDS. 

A numerous  company  connected  with 
manufacture  of  cement,  and  those  belonging 
building  pursuits,  was  present  at  the  M; 
Tokenhouse  Yard,  on  Thursday  week,  when 
Stone  Court  estate  at  Greenhithe,  on  the  ba 
of  the  Thames,  containing  an  area  of  99  ac 
was  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  by  Mes 
Fuller,  Horsey,  Son,  & Co.  The  property  i 
described  as  containing  a most  valuable  trac 
chalk  land,  with  beds  of  cement,  mud,  sand, 
gravel.  The  quality  of  the  chalk  was  said  t< 
of  the  best  description,  and  a large  trade 
now  being  done  in  supplying  chalk  to  cem 
manufacturers.  A bed  of  sand  and  gra 
extending  over  about  eight  acres,  havin. 
depth  of  30  ft.  above  the  chalk,  had  been  opei 
The  sand  was  a sharp  grit,  available  for  built 
purposes,  and  was  now  said  to  be  commandii 
large  sale.  Adjacent  to  tho  river  28  acre 
the  land  contained  a natural  deposit  of  excel 
cement  mud,  equal  to  the  Medway  mud  depi 
so  that  all  the  requisites  for  the  manufactui 
Portland  cement  on  a large  scale  were  on 
property.  It  was  further  stated  that  a pier 
a railway  1,200  yards  in  length  had  been 
structed  on  the  estate  at  an  outlay  of  20, ( 
Mr.  Horsey,  the  auctioneer,  made  an  exp 
atory  statement  as  to  the  great  value  of 
property  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  ant 
other  purposes.  He  stated  that  he  valued 
property  at  78,0001.  as  a minimum,  anci 
endeavoured  to  show  that  any  one  who  ) 
chased  it  at  that  price  would  realise  from  i 
annual  income  of  5,0001.  a year  at  the  1: 
The  biddings  then  commenced,  the  first  I 
made  being  50,0001.,  and  by  advances  of  50C 
each  bidding  the  property  was  rapidly  runu 

67.0001 , when  the  biddings  slackened.  I 
mately,  the  property  was  bought  in.  as  t : 
was  no  further  advance  beyond  67,0001.,  b 
was  stated  in  the  room  afterwards  that 
property  had  been  purchased  privately  for  ,j 

70.0001.  

Gloucester. — The  enlargement  of  the  rec> 
house  of  St.  Michael’s,  in  this  city,  has 
commenced.  The  residence  will  be  extended 
the  addition  of  a wing  in  the  ground  occnpit 
a nursery  by  Mr.  J.  Bond.  Mr.  Albert  EstC> 
is  the  builder,  and  Messrs.  Waller  & Son  ar< 
archi:ects. 


Aug.  7,  1875.] 
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GRINLING  GIBBONS  AND  EIS  WORKS. 

The  early  life  of  Grinling  Gibbons  affords  a 
notable  example  of  the  irrepressibility  of  genius. 
He  studied  under  no  great  master,  he  received 
no  elementary  instruction  from  a school  of  art, 
and  yet  Evelyn  found  him  in  a cottage  near 
Sayes-court,  Deptford,  copying  in  wood,  with 
exquisite  taste  and  skill,  an  engraving  of  Tin- 
toretto’s  “Crucifixion.” 

Contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
the  great  carver  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  April 
Itb,  1648,  and  not  in  Spur.alley,  in  the  Strand. 
This  fact  was  placed  beyond  a doubt  by  tho  dis- 
30very  by  Mr.  Black  of  his  horoscope  among 
;ho  Ashmolean  MSS.,  at  Oxford,  cast  by  Elias 
Ashmole  himself.  There  was  a Simon  Gibbons 
jmployed  as  a carpenter  by  Iuigo  Jones,  who 
may  have  been  his  father. 

Evelyn,  June  18,1671,  introduced  “the  in- 
jomparable  young  man,”  as  he  calls  Gibbons,  to 
Charles  II.,  and  thinking  the  subject  of  the 
carving  from  Tintoretto  would  please  the  Queen, 
showed  it  to  her  Majesty.  She  would  have  pur. 
ihased  it,  had  not  one  of  her  attendants  made 
lepreoatory  remarks,  and  the  carving  was  taken 
uvay,  and  its  present  possessor  is  not  known. 
Dne  other  carving  of  a like  character,  happily 
n existence,  was  purchased  by  Charles  II.  It 
•eprosents  the  “ Stoning  of  Stephen,”  and  the 
seventy  figures  are  remarkable  for  their  artistic 
'eeling.  The  architectural  portions  of  the  design 
ind  other  subsidiary  features  are  of  exquisite 
sharacter,  and,  unlike  Gibbons’s  carvings  in 
;eneral,  this  superb  work  of  art  is  in  perfect 
preservation.  Charles  II.  presented  the  carving 
o the  Duchess  of  Chandos,  and  it  was  taken  to 
Cannons,  in  Hertfordshire.  That  mansion  was 
mlled  down  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
he  carving  was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Gore,  who 
)laced  it  in  his  house  at  Enfield.  His  descendant, 
dr.  J.  Gurdon  Rebow,  removed  it  to  Wyvenhoe 
’ark,  near  Colchester,  where  it  still  remains, — 
he  most  important  Gibbons  carving  in  existence. 

_ We  now  turn  to  the  carvings  executed  in  his 
listinctive  style,  — fruits,  flowers,  game,  &c., 
mong  riohly. diversified  foliage.  Fortunately, 
aany  examples  exist  in  the  mansions  of  England 
o testify  to  his  matchless  variety  of  treatment, 
^ew  data  enable  us  to  mention  these  in  their 
hronological  sequence,  but  we  will  notice  those 
iret  the  dates  of  which  have  been  ascertained. 

The  carvings  at  Cashiobury,  the  seat  of  the 
lari  of  Essex,  were  executed  circa  1675.  Evelyn, 
u his  “Diary”  (April  16tb,  1680),  says  “ On 
he  earnest  invitation  of  tho  Earl  of  Essex,  I 
rent  with  him  in  his  house  at  Cassioberie,  in 
lartfordshire.  There  are  divers  faire  and  good 
oomes,  and  excellent  carvings  by  Gibbons, 
specially  the  chimney-piece  of  yc  library.” 
Jnfortunately  these  beautiful  carvings  have 
ieen  injured  by  paint  and  varnish.  They  were 
a perfect  condition  as  late  as  1835  ! 

The  following  entry  appears  in  the  accounts 
f works  at  Windsor  (October  1st,  16S0,  to 
leptember  30th,  1682)  : — “ Grinling  Gibbons, 
arver  for  an  extraordinary  fine  piece  of  oarved 
rork,  made  and  oarved  by  him  for  his  Malie 
nd  sent  by  his  Matic  as  a present  to  the  Duke  of 


In  1685-6  he  received  340Z.  17s.  9d.  for 
“ carving  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  tassell,  with 
nine  bosses  of  wood  over  the  canopy,  and  for 
vallens,  festoones,  cornishes,  and  other  carved 
work,  for  the  front  of  the  organ,  for  the  taber- 
nacle and  all  its  relieves,  and  fourteen  figures  in 
the  chapel ; for  a marble  holy-water  pot,  and  for 
a chimney-piece  in  the  Great  Bedchamber,  and 
another  in  the  Little  Bedchamber,”  at  Whitehall. 
For  carving  the  great  altarpiece  of  white  marble 
with  Arnold  Quellin,  they  finding  all  materials, 
he  received  1,875Z.  Is.  8d.  Ten  years  after  the 
altarpiece  was  taken  to  Hampton  Court,  Gibbons 
receiving  130Z.  for  its  removal. 

From  October,  1691,  to  March,  1696,  Gibbons 
received  8397.  Os.  4d.  for  “ work  done  in  the  new 
gallery  building,  in  the  king’s  great  and  little 
closets,  in  three  rooms  under  the  king’s  apart- 
ment, in  the  king’s  gallery,  and  other  places,”  at 
Kensington. 

To  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century 
belong  the  carvings  in  the  Cedar  Chapel,  Chats- 
worth.  On  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Rogers  we  ascribe  these  to  him  ; but  it  is  per- 
fectly  certain  that  the  beautiful  carvings  in  the 
State  dining-room,  though  usually  assigned  to 
Gibbons,  are  not  by  him  ; for  in  the  original 
book  of  work  is  a memorandum  of  agreement, 
dated  September  9th,  1692,  by  which  Joel  Lobb, 
William  Davies,  and  Samuel  Watson,  for  the 
sum  of  400Z.  agreed  to  execute  in  lime-wood 
“ the  carving  of  the  great  chamber,  to  be  done 
equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  before  executed,” 
and  not  only  so,  some  of  Watson’s  designs  are 
preserved  (Hall  & Jewitt’s,  “ Stately  Houses  of 
England,”  p.  368).  At  any  rate,  these  works  are 
worthy  of  Gibbons. 

We  have  seen  how  busy  Gibbons  was  else- 
where about  that  period,  and  it  is  probable 
he  came  little  to  Chatsworth,  but  found  time  to 
prepare  the  Cedar  Chapel  carvings  in  London. 
Considerable  sums  are  charged  in  the  books  of 
account  for  carriage  of  “ carved  work,”  &o.,  from 
London,  and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  ac- 
count for  his  name  being  traditionally  connected 
with  Chatsworth.  There  is  one  piece  which  must 
be  mentioned,  carved  in  a style  in  whioh  Gibbons 
is  known  to  have  excelled.  By  common  consent 
the  carving, — a cravat  of  point-lace,  a woodcock, 
medal,  and  foliage, — is  called  his  masterpiece. 
It  is  preserved  in  the  State  dressing-room,  and 
Walpole  says  Grinling  presented  it  to  the  duke 
when  he  had  finished  the  carvings  which  he 
executed  at  Chatsworth. 

Before  noticing  carvings,  to  which  no  dates  can 
be  assigned,  we  may  observe  that  he  executed  in 
marble  the  statue  of  Charles  II.  for  the  Royal 
Exchange ; the  tomb  of  Baptist  Noel,  Viscount 
Camden  at  Exton,  Rutlandshire  (cost  1,000Z.)  ; 
the  font  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly  ; and  probably 
that  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury. 

The  beautiful  carvings  at  St.  Paul’s  belong 
to  the  concluding  period  of  his  working  life, — 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, — at  whose  accession 
he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Mr.  Boutell,  iu 
a paper  in  the  Art  Journal , Jan.,  1865,  illustrated 
by  beautiful  engravings  of  these  carvings, 
observes  that  they  may  be  classed  in  five 
divisions. — flowers  and  foliage  in  naturalistic 


lorence,  150Z.”  It  appears  from  the  same 
ccounts  that  he  then  was  in  receipt  of  a 
ension  of  100Z.  per  annum.  Mr.  W.  Watkiss 
iloyd  identified  this  carving  with  one  now  in 
lie  Ducal  palace  at  Modena.  He  says  it  con- 
ists  of  “fruit,  corn,  flowers,  shells,  in  great 
ariety,  combined  and  festooned  among  mere 
rnamental  foliation.  The  centre  is  formed  by 
skull,  executed  with  the  greatest  detail,— a 
lusic-book  open,  with  musio  and  words,  and 
lusical  instruments.  From  a round  linked 
bain,  which  passed  round  the  skull,  hangs  a 
ledallion,  _ with  a three-quarter  face  of  the 
rtist,  and  inscribed  “ Gibbons,  inventor,  sculpsit, 
ondia.”  So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  only 
cample  of  Gibbons’s  work  in  existence  which 
ears  his  name  and  the  amount  paid  for  which 
i ascertained. 

To  1684 belongs  the  altar-piece  at  St.  James’s, 
iccadilly,  Evelyn  saw  it  December  16th  of  that 
ear,  and  remarks  in  his  diary,  “ I went  to  see 
ie  new  church  at  St.  James’s.  Elegantly  built, 
he  altar  was  especially  adorned ; the  white 
larble  enclosure  curiously  and  richly  carved  ; 
ie  flowers  and  garlands  about  tho  walls  by  Mr. 
ibbons,  iu  wood ; a pelican,  with  her  young  at 
3r  breast,  just  over  the  altar,  in  the  carved 
impartment  and  border.  There  was  no  altar 
lywhere,  nor  has  there  been  any  abroad,  more 
xndsomely  adorned.”  Two  Italian  artists  were 
lowed  to  restore  this  thirty  years  ago,  and 
'placed  some  of  Gibbons’s  work  by  their  own. 


combination  j panels  of  arabesque  design,  with 
strictly  conventional  foliage  ; mouldings  in  whioh 
foliated  members  of  the  design  are  more 
prominent ; carvings  enriching  architectural  con- 
struction j and,  lastly,  combinations  of  all  these 
varieties.  We  commend  these  remarks  to 
students, — “ Our  carvers  of  wood  require  long, 
profound,  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  conven- 
tional, and  also  of  the  natural,  in  their  art.  They 
need  to  observe  what  effects  result  from  every 
modification  of  natural  treatment,  from  every 
combination  of  natural  with  artificial  and  con- 
ventionalised forms,  and  also  from  the  direct 
action  of  positive  conventionalism,  and  this 
observation  must  extend  to  treatment,  to  execu- 
tion, and  touch,  and  finish,  as  well  as  to  design, 
and  composition,  and  aggroupment.”  Malcolm 
has  a carious  account  of  the  payments  made  to 
Gibbons  for  his  work  at  St.  Paul’s  (iii.  105). 
It  appears  that  he  received  altogether 
1,3377.  7s.  5d. 

The  chapel  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  contains 
the  finest  Gibbons’s  work  in  either  university. 
This  exquisite  work,  executed  in  lime  and  cedar, 
has  in  some  parts  been  painted,  and  in  others 
treated  with  an  undrying  oil.  Skelton,  in  his 
work  on  Oxford,  engraves  two  inferior  carved 
pendants  instead  of  the  exquisite  work  at  the 
east  end.  The  chapel  was  built  in  1691,  and 
conseorated  three  years  after.  The  library  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford  has  good  carving  in 
Norway  oak  attributed  to  Gibbons.  A good  deal 


f of  the  delicate  work  enriching  the  presses  has 
been  injured  from  its  exposed  situation. 

The  projecting  bookcases  at  Trinity  College 
Library,  Cambridge,  are  enriched  with  carvings 
in  lime  by  Gibbons.  Of  better  character  are  the 
panels  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  the  door-heads, 
and  arched  recesses.  But  all  these  appear  to 
have  been  painted,  and  indications  are  not 
wanting  to  show  that  the  imprisoned  insects  are 
working  sad  havoc  within. 

At  Kirtlington  Park,  Oxford,  the  seat  of  Sir 
H.  W.  Dash  wood,  bart.,  Mr.  Rogers  found  two  of 
the  largest  Gibbons’s  panels  he  had  ever  seen. 
One  of  these,  in  the  great  hall,  are  from  5 ft.  to 
6 ft.  square, — a fine  composition  of  dead  birds, 
fish,  shells,  and  wild  flowers.  Mr.  Rogers’s  ex- 
perienced eye  saw  that  the  insects  within  were 
reducing  this  work  of  art  to  rottenness.  On  the 
grand  staircase  is  another  panel  having  a basket 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  with  side  pendants,  about 
5 ft.  by  4 ft.  There  are  other  carvings  by 
Gibbons  in  this  house. 

The  carved  dining-room  at  Petworth  House  is 
enriched  with  a superb  series  of  carvings.  This 
room  is  60  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  is,  as  Walpole  wrote 
to  Montague,  August,  1749,  “ gloriously  flounced 
all  round  with  whole-length  pictures,  with  much 
the  finest  carving  of  Gibbons,  that  ever  my  eyes 
beheld.  There  are  birds  absolutely  feathered ; 
and  two  antique  vases,  with  basreliefs  as  perfect 
and  beautiful  as  if  they  were  carved  by  a Grecian 
master.”  It  is  stated  that  Selden,  one  of 
Gibbons’s  assistants,  lost  his  life  in  saving  the 
carvings  when  the  house  was  on  fire.  Ritson 
restored  them  about  forty  years  ago.  These 
carvings  are  in  Gibbons’s  best,  or  naturalistic, 
manner,  and  the  rich  festoons  of  fruit,  flowers, 
shells,  birds,  &o.,  hang  between  the  pictures  in 
this  magnificent  apartment. 

A good  deal  of  Gibbons’s  work  is  scattered 
over  the  rooms  at  Lyme  Hall,  near  Disley, — a 
house  rebuilt  by  Sir  C.  Wren.  It  is  in  the  style 
of  that  master,  but  as  there  is  a tradition  that  it 
was  executed  by  persons  employed  at  Chatsworth, 
it  may  have  been  done  by  Watson  and  his 
assistants.  Tho  rich  series  at  Belton  House 
(Earl  Brownlow’s)  were  restored  by  Mr.  Rogers 
in  1855,  or  ten  years  before  he  similarly  treated 
those  at  Chatsworth.  In  this  paper  we  have 
only  alluded  to  typical  examples.  Other  man. 
sions, — as  Sudbury  Hall,  Derbyshire,  and  Melbury 
House,  near  Dorchester, — have  good  specimens 
of  the  great  master. 

The  reredos  of  St.  Nicholas’s,  Abchurch-lane, 
having  large  masses  of  festoons  and  pendants  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  has  been  painted  over  in  the 
same  way  as  the  work  at  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly, 
and  other  places.  The  enrichments  in  the  hall 
of  the  College  of  Arms  were  undoubtedly  executed 
by  Gibbons,  for  his  receipts  for  the  various  pay- 
ments are  preserved  there.  We  may  also 
mention  that  Mr.  Newdegate  has  his  original 
accounts  for  the  carvings  done  at  Harefield 
Churoh. 

The  carvings  from  108,  Cheapside, — Sir 
Edward  Waldo’s  house, — were  purchased  in 
1S61  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Jones,  of  Gungrog,  near 
Welshpool,  and  fitted  up  in  that  place.  Mr. 
Jones  has  written  a pamphlet  in  which  he 
attempts  to  prove,  — and,  I think,  with 
success, — that  they  were  the  work  of  Gibbons. 
They  are  remarkably  like  the  Heralds’  College 
carvings,  and  the  house  was  built  between  1669 
and  1672.  One  of  the  most  recent  works  of  the 
lata  Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers  was  a sideboard  to 
place  in  the  room  filled  up  with  the  carvings  at 
Gungrog.  The  back  has  a scene  representing 
Charles  II.  knighting  Sir  E.  Waldo  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  the  City  in  1677. 

Two  examples  of  Gibbons’s  exquisite  point-lace 
work,  besides  the  example  at  Chatsworth,  are  in 
existence.  The  finest  of  these  graced  Horace 
Walpole’s  collection  at  Strawberry  Hill,  and  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts.  Mr.  Rogers  found  another  specimen  at 
Cullen  House,  Banffshire. 

When  at  the  height  of  his  fame  Gibbons  was 
appointed  by  George  I.  his  master  carver  at 
the  munificent  salary  of  30 1.  per  annum  ! The 
great  carver  died  August  10,  1720.  He  had 
nine  children,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
followed  in  the  artistic  footsteps  of  their  father. 

John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 


Monument  to  Clarkson.  — Wisbeach  is 
about  to  erect  a memorial  of  Clarkson,  who  was 
born  there, — a tardy  tribute,  but  better  late  than 
never.  A design  for  it  has  been  obtained  from 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OLD 
MONUMENTS,  AND  WHAT  TO  AVOID. 

“Better  late  than  never,”  is,  certainly,  speak- 
ing ever  so  generally,  a most  capital  proverb, 
and  when  cited  specially,  it  is  sometimes  found 
to  be  more  than  ever  to  be  commended,  and,  if 
possible,  acted  out  and  practically  illustrated. 
And  right  fortunate  it  is  when  it  is  uttered  in 
time.  Never  was  it  more  to  the  purpose,  or  was 
it  more  to  be  desired  in  its  practical  applicability 
than  at  this  moment,  when  the  attention  of  the 
British  world  of  art,  at  least,  is  being  powerfully, 
and  in  many  ways,  called  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  the  “ preservation”  of  our  ancient  monu- 
ments and  memorials  of  past  times.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
this  movement ; and  there  may  be  further  good 
done,  and  the  'progress  of  the  good  work  urged, 
by  a glance  at,  and  a few  thoughts  on,  some  of 
the  less  understood  phases  of  this  subject  of  our 
ancient  monuments  and  practical  deeds  arid 
works  of  our  forefathers, — of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  life’s  raoe.  What  is  an  “ old  monu- 
ment ” ? Is  it  better  or  worse  than  a new  monu- 
ment ? for  monumental  and  memorial  work  is 
always  and  perpetually  going  on,  and  what  is 
new  to-day  is  old  to-morrow,  or  next  year,  or 
next  century.  And  why  should  it  be  desirable 
to  perpetuate  an  old  memorial,  and  one  of  past 
times,  and  modes  of  thought,  and  action,  and 
work  ? Questions  worth  a little  cogitation. 

So  important,  indeed,  is  this  problem  of  the 
preservation  of  old  things,  and  even  of  the  sites, 
in  which  they  have  been  found,  and  on  which 
deeds  have  been  done,  thus  making  of  the  mere 
ground  itself  an  antiquity,  and,  old  as  it  is,  more 
ancient  still ; that  we  have  been  usefully  reminded 
by  a great  authority  that  the  greatest  of  anta- 
gonisms have  been  those  which  have  been 
aroused  by  the  highest  and  deepest  sentiments  by 
such,  indeed,  as  are  associated  with  the  “ anti- 
quities ” either  of  race  or  society  ; and  certainly 
not  least,  though  it  may  be  last,  of  those  “ ma- 
terial antiquities  ” which  remain  to  us,  or  ought 
to  have  remained  to  us,  in  the  shape  and  sem- 
blance of  memorials  in  stone.  Sacred  spots 
must  needs  have  sacred  stones, — marble  or  lime- 
stone. What  would  the  world  be  were  these 
all  to  suddenly  orumble  into  dust,  and  to  disap- 
pear ? In  this  metropolis  it  is  affirmed,  there 
are  antiquities,  memories  of  the  past,  daily  dug 
up,  only  to  be  buried  again,  or  destroyed ; but 
that  even  as  this  is,  there  will  be  enough  remain- 
ing for  the  curiosity  of  many  future  ages.  Not 
a corner  of  this  island  but  in  it,  or  near  to  it,  may 
be  found  remains, — memories  in  earth  or  stone, 
quite  enough  to  feed  the  antiquarian  proclivities 
of  most  men. 

It  would  be  a right  curious  subject  of  inquiry 
to  find  out,  with  any  certain  approach  to  accu- 
racy,  which  among  the  many  yet  existing  remains 
in  these  islands,  is  the  “oldest  memorial.” 
Where  and  which  is  the  oldest  and  first  built-up 
stone  or  earth  mound,  of  stable  form  and  dimen- 
sions, erected  by  the  spirit  and  hand  of  man 
here  in  these  islands,  and  who  were  they  who 
built  it  up,  and  what  was  it  for,  and  why  was  it 
done  ? Who  was  its  superintending  architect  ? 
and  what  “ precedent”  had  he,  if  any  ? If  none, 
how  did  he  get  to  work  p 

These  considerations,  and  such  as  these,  are 
well  worth  the  thought  of  those  who  will  one  day, — 
almost  too  late,  we  fear,  in  many  cases, — legislate 
to  “ preserve  ” our  old  memorials  of  the  past,  or 
such  of  them  as  can  now,  after  so  much  injury 
has  been  done,  be  cared  for.  We  should  be  dis- 
posed, considering  how  important  an  influence 
even  words  have  on  human  aotions,  to  substitute 
for  the  phrase  “preservation”  of  old  memorials : 
the  clearer  idea,  however  conveyed,  of  letting 
them  alone,  or  fencing  them  round.  A most 
momentous  consideration  is  this  if  we  but  come 
to  think  of  it  with  any  sufficient  attention.  Not  a 
few  thoughts  come  before  us  as  we  look  into  the 
subject-matter  of  it.  All  know  how  the  word 
and  idea  of  Restoration  have  been  the  subjects 
of  controversy  for  a long  time,  and  how  far 
pushed  to  extremes  has  been  the  idea  of 
“ restoring  ” ancient  remains,  and  mouments  of 
the  dead  past ; and  how  not  a few  of  them 
have  thereby  been  utterly  and  for  ever  blotted 
out  and  destroyed ! 

Stonehenge,  even,  to  begin  with,  the  roughest 
and  hugest  and  most  mysterious,  has  been 
proposed  for  restoration ! From  Stonehenge 
downwards,  where  is  the  monument  which  has 
not  yet  been  at  least  threatened  with  restoration  ? 
That  the  restoration  days  have  passed  away  we 
cannot  affirm ; but  the  force  which  the  idea  once 
had  is  lessened,  and  the  word  and  idea  of  pre- 


servation are  gradually  and  surely,  though  some- 
what slowly,  taking  its  place.  To  preserve  our 
national  antiquities  is  now  the  aim  of  many  who 
but  a few  years  back  would  hardly  have  cared 
to  meddle  with  the  subject  at  all.  But,  “ better 
late  than  never.” 

There  are  so  many  aspects  in  which  this  now 
momentous  subject  may  be  looked  at,  that  we 
hardly  know  which  of  them  is  the  most  pressing 
and  most  needful  of  thoughtful  care  and  con- 
sideration. We  had  almost  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  one  thing  most  needful  of  pressing 
on  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  likely  to  be 
the  most  active  in  this  matter  when  we  have  a 
“ law  ” will,  and  needs  must,  be  a clear  defini- 
tion, of  hard  though  perhaps  popular  and  well- 
known  terms  and  phrases.  The  very  word  “ pre- 
servation,” to  wit,  is  along  word,  and  admits,  as 
far  as  old  things  are  concerned,  a multitude  of 
meanings.  What  is  it,  for  example,  to  preserve 
the  remains  of  an  old  Norman  castle  or  keep, 
or  an  old  abbey  wall,  and  two  or  three  straggling 
columns,  supposing  such  to  be  found  somewhere 
or  other  intact,  and  just  as  time  and  the  elements 
have  mercifully  left  them,  half-buried,  it  may  be, 
in  accumulated  and  heaped-up  earth,  with  weeds 
and  rank  grass  everywhere  about  them  ? In 
such  a state  as  this  it  seems  almost  a pity  to  in 
any  way  disturb  them  or  to  touch  them.  Time 
and  the  elements  have  done  their  work  wholly, 
almost  like  living  intelligences.  It  has  taken 
old  Father  Time  some  centuries,  may  be,  to 
accomplish  his  task,  and  he  took  it  up  as  soon, — 
the  very  same  day, — as  the  human  and  care- 
taking occupants  of  the  plaoe  left  it  or  were 
driven  from  it.  Time  here  was  the  second 
workman,  and  has  done  his  own  work  in  his 
own  way,  and  it  seems  almost  a sacrilege  to 
disturb  it.  Some  will  urge  the  digging  out 
of  moulded  plinths,  pavements,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  and  to  get  sight  of  even  methods 
of  foundation  building ; and  it  may  be  hard 
to  dispute  with  them.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  much  should  be  left  to  the  “ imagina- 
tive faculty,”  and  to  the  fact  of  such  ruin  being 
left  to  show  itself  to  be  what  it  really  is,— a ruin 
and  nothing  else,  either  more  or  less.  The  hand 
of  time,  ever  at  work  here  as  everywhere,  has 
been  the  workman,  and  made  the  thing  what  it 
is ; and  it  is  his  work,  in  addition  to  the  purely 
human  work  that  rouses  the  souls  and  thoughtful 
faculties  of  those  who  wander  to  the  spot  to 
gaze  upon  the  twofold  work.  If  indeed  anything 
in  the  way  of  real  restoration  is  to  be  done,  and 
the  place  again  sought  to  be  reinhabited  and 
built  up  again,  and  made  again  humanly  useful, 
why  then  Time’s  work  must  needs  be  itself 
destroyed,  and  the  human  workman  become 
again  master.  It  is  not  a little  easy,  and 
perhaps  tempting  to  do  too  much,  and  in  the 
very  effort  to  take  care  of  the  old  monuments, 
and  to  exhibit  them,  there  is  no  small  fear  of  the 
very  monument  or  past  memorial  itself  being 
lost  in  the  careful  and  well-looked-after  sur- 
roundings of  the  place  whereon  it  stands.  Men- 
tally and  poetically  this  is  to  blot  it  out,  and  it 
would  be  almost  better  to  do  as  was  always  done 
in  days  gone  by,  viz.,  to  pull  down  and  do  away 
with  altogether,  and  to  build  up  again  in  the 
style  of  the  hour  and  day,  a new  building, 
making  all  convenient  use  of  the  old  and  worn 
materials.  This  was  the  case  at  York,  as  else- 
where, when  the  old  Norman  materials,  carved 
work  included,  were  built  into  the  new  Early 
English  work. 

But  of  all  the  truly  unfortunate  ways  whereby 
an  old  monument,  wherever  it  is,  may  be  marred, 
and  the  romance  of  it  taken  well  out  of  it,  it  is 
by  the  process  of  taking  too  much  and  over  care 
of  it,  and  by,  “so  to  phrase  it,  “cultivating” 
it.  This  is  worth  noting  by  those  who  are 
interested.  At  the  good  and  arcbiepiscopal  city 
of  York  there  are  the  remains  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey,  quite  enough  of  the  old  work  to  well 
indicate  what  a goodly  pile  of  architecture  the 
Abbey  once  on  a time  was,  before  “ improve- 
ments,” and  before  time’s  work  had  been  so  far 
blotted  out.  It  must  have  been  sufficiently 
striking  and  impressive.  These  ruins  are 
not,  it  is  true,  “restored,”  but  the  ground  in  and 
about  them  has  been  smoothed  and  levelled,  and, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  converted  into  a small  and 
neatly- arranged  garden,  with  flower-beds,  gravel 
walks,  and  neatly-divided  plots.  Nothing,  as  it 
would  seem,  can  be  better,  and  with,  in  addition, 
garden  seats  at  convenient  spots  from  which  to 
gaze  upon,  and,  if  you  like,  to  sketch  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Abbey.  Most  surely  nothing  could 
well  be  done  more  effectually  calculated  to 
destroy  at  a blow  all  idea  of  a ruined  and  de- 
populated building,  and  to  eliminate  from  the 


spot  all  sense  of  its  being  deserted  by  its  once 
teeming  occupants.  A ruin  surely  while  it  is 
a ruin  should  be  left  to  show  itself  as  such,  and 
no  attempt  made  to  make  of  it  anything  but 
what  it  is.  The  charm  and  poetry  of  it  lie  in 
its  very  desolation,  and  in  the  sense  of  its  very 
wasted  strength,  and  the  way  in  which  nature 
comes  in  and  occupies  the  desolate  spot,  and 
sows  in  her  own  wayward  way, — so  inexpres- 
sively attractive  always, — the  “weeds”  and 
grass.  It  is  not  most  surely  to  be  bettered  by 
the  sweeping  all  these  away. 

Among  these,  and  perhaps  not  a few  other 
cautions,  there  is  one  other  not  a little  worth 
taking  to  heart.  We  may  even  wonder  that  any 
caution  can  be  required.  We  allude  to  the  cul- 
tivation, for  it  amounts  to  that  in  not  a few 
instances  that  we  could  name,  of  that  wonderfully 
pioturesque  plant — ivy  ! — poetical,  picturesque, 
architectural,  and  all  that  is  good.  But  you 
may  have  always  too  much  even  of  a good  thing, 
and  you  may  certainly  have  far  too  muoh  of 
“ivy.”  It  may  totally  conceal  the  very  ruin,  or 
building,  it  was  meant  to  add  a oharm  to.  We 
well  remember  a fine  rain,  or  rather  a bit  of  one, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  soentirely  smothered  with  ivy 
that  it  was  impossible,  without  pulling  a portion 
of  it  aside  to  see  what  was  beneath  it,  whether 
stone,  or  some  artificial  Vauxhall  Gardens  con. 
struction,  purposely  built  up  to  support  the  huge 
mass  of  green  leaves.  It  would  be,  as  we  take 
it,  impossible  to  do  a worse  thing  than  to  over 
“ cultivate  ” such  a plant  as  ivy.  It  requires  not  i 
little  restraint  and  occasional  pruning,  or  rathei 
cutting  away,  to  prevent  its  getting  the  entire 
mastery,  and  fairly  burying  the  building  or  ruin 
outright. 

We  have  thus  thrown  together  a few  hint: 
on  this  important  subject,  and  can  but  earnesth 
hope  that  good  will  come  of  the  present  desire 
to  care  for  and  mentally  utilise  our  ancien 
memorials, — memories  of  the  dead  past,  and  o 
those  who  once  lived  and  acted  out  their  part,  a 
times  so  manfully  and  so  well,  in  this  world’ 
work  and  life.  They  have  surely  left  a some 
thing  behind  them,  and  we  are  bound  to  car 
judiciously  for  it. 


THE  BASILICA  OF  ST.  CLEMENT,  ROME.I 

We  come  now  to  the  description  of  the  basilic 
itself,  from  which  we  omit,  at  any  rate  for  thi 
present,  all  accounts  of  the  frescoes,  as  they  ar 
not  technical  and  somewhat  fulsome. 

“The  basilica  consists  of  a nave,  two  aisle; 
and  a narthex.  Its  entire  length  is  14G  ft.  Th 
nave  is  52  ft.  3^  in.  wide;  the  width  of  th 
northern  aisle  is  18  ft.  6 in.,  and  that  of  th 
southern  13  ft.  10  in. ; the  narthex,  which  run 
the  whole  width  of  the  ohurch  is  91  ft.  8 ii 
From  the  narthex  we  enter  the  north  aisL 
which  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a line  of  seve 
columns  of  various  marbles,  embedded  in  a wa 
built  for  the  moat  part  of  the  debris  of  ruine 
temples  and  broken  statues.  These  columns  ai 
12  ft.  high  and  1 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter;  and  a 
stand  in  their  original  positions.  The  first,  i 
verde  antique  is  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  vex 
remarkable  for  its  vermilion  spots,  varying  i 
surface  of  vivid  green  and  pure  white ; it  is  cor 
sidered  a unique  specimen  of  its  kind  in  Ital; 
The  second  is  Parian  ; the  third  and  fourth  ai! 
Numidian  marble ; two  others  are  of  Orient; 
granite,  and  the  seventh  of  settebasi  of  the  rarei 
quality.  Some  of  these  pillars  have  bee 
stripped  of  their  capitals,  others  retain  theil 
and,  although  all  are  valuable  and  beautiful 
they  lack  uniformity  both  in  height  and  diamete 
which  shows  that  they  must  have  been  take 
from  still  older  edifices,  perhaps  porticoes  ! 
Pagan  temples.  Springing  from  these  colum: 
are  arches  of  early  construction,  supporting  tl 
northern  wall  of  the  upper  church.  The  colunr 
seem  to  stand  on  a uniform  plinth,  runnix 
along  the  aisle,  but  in  fact,  it  is  a brick  wall  I 
the  Imperial  period.”  The  remainder  of  tl 
chapter  is  chiefly  theological.  In  Chapter  IT 
leaving  the  descriptions  of  the  pictures,  wi 
the  meditations  thereon,  we  find  the  followixl 
most  interesting  narration  : — “ Under  this”  (tl 
Tribune)  “ as  well  as  under  the  southern  aisn 
several  chambers  have  been  discovered,  and  a: 
supposed  to  be  some  of  the  original  chambers  i 
Clement’s  house.  Only  three  of  them  have be^ 
as  yet  partially  explored.  When  the  excavi 
tions  reached  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  i 
was  found  that  this  ancient  basilica  stands  t 
the  ruins  of  much  earlier  structures.  Observir 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  west  wall  was  built 

, * See  p,  683,  ante. 
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quality  of  brick  far  superior  to  that  above  it, 
le  ground  was  dug  to  a depth  of  14  ft.  and 
tree  walls  of  three  different  constructions  as  well 
i of  three  different  periods  were  discovered, 
ne  is  of  the  finest  brickwork  of  the  Imperial 
mes,  and  probably  belonged  to  Clement’s 
alace.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  the  chord  of  the 
pse.  Parallel  with  it,  leaving  a space  of  only 
ft.  1 in.  is  another  wall  of  tufo  lithoide,  which 
very  probably  part  of  the  walls  of  Servius 
ullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  Upon  this  is 
uilt  another,  of  the  Republican  period, of  colossal 
looks  of  travertine,  varying  in  length  from  8 ft. 
1 10  ft.  These  walls  have  been  traced  98  ft.  from 
irth  to  south ; from  east  to  west  the  travertine 
all  was  traced  410  ft.,  and  the  tufo  wall  up- 
ards  of  500  ft.,  without  finding  its  termination 
ther  way.  A depth  of  about  20  ft.  is  still 
iried  in  the  earth,  which  shows  how  low  the 
vel  of  Rome  of  the  kings  must  have  been, 
thorough  exploration  of  the  length  and  depth 
these  walls  could  not  fail  to  throw  great  light 
l the  topography  of  this  quarter  of  Rome, 
scending  from  the  intermural  passage,  just 
ascribed,  to  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
irning  to  the  right  we  find  a spacious  stair- 
tse  of  twenty  steps,  constructed  for  easy  access 
' the  rooms  of  a fine  Roman  dwelling-house, 
s walls  are  of  Imperial  brickwork,  and  the 
yle  of  the  stucco  decorations  on  the  vault 
duces  us  to  assign  thorn  to  the  age  of  St. 
lement.  This  chamber  is  precisely  under  the 
ibune  of  the  basilica.  In  fact,  it  occupies 
most  the  same  position  under  the  high  altar  as 
Le  Confession  of  St.  Peter  does  in  the  Vatican 
tsilica,  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
is  the  memoria  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  in  his 
)tice  of  St.  Clement  written  towards  the  end  of 
e fourth  century.”  A few  pages  further  on  we 
ad,  “ Just  beyond  the  apse  of  the  basilica,  the 
3e  wall  of  the  memoria  showed  three  arches 
led  up  with  excellent  brickwork,  and  embedded 
it  two  pilasters  of  Parian  marble.  These 
lusters  have  debased  Corinthian  capitals  con. 
asting  strongly  with  the  Classical  style  of  the 
ucco  vault.  The  roughly-chiselled  foliage 
minds  one  of  the  arch  of  Gallienus  : it  shows 
dining  art,  and  was  not  executed  till  the 
iginning  of  the  third  century.  Breaking 
rough  the  brickwork,  we  found  a long  narrow 
issage,  28  ft.  by  6 ft.  10  in.  A few  inohes 
yond  the  pilasters  is  a fragment  of  a large 
lumn  of  Numidian  marble  sunk  into  the  pave- 
ent.  Opposite  to  this  was  a doorway,  also 
ickcd  up.  On  breaking  through  it  a large  hall 
is  discovered  30  ft.  long,  20  ft.  wide,  and  almost 
tirely  filled  with  earth.  The  first  impression 
is  that  this  was  the  real  oratory,  the  vestibule 
iswering  to  the  ambulacrum  intersecting  the 
all-known  basilica  in  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
?nese,  and,  as  in  that  basilica,  the  smaller 
Lumber  under  the  apse  constituting  the  part 
served  for  the  altar.  The  circumstance  also 
at  there  had  been  a door  at  the  extreme  end 
rengthened  the  idea.  The  vault  was  pierced 
r eleven  lumvnaria,  or  skylights,  some  round, 
me  square,  and  all  decorated  with  mosaics, 
osaic  bands  also  run  round  the  sides  and  at  the 
ids.  The  simplicity  of  the  decorations  and  the 
tsence  of  Pagan  forms,  gave  strength  to  the 
nviction  that  it  was  the  first  Christian  oratory, 
uch  of  the  ceiling,  however,  was  made  of  small 
ones  artificially  imitating  a grotto ; and  when 
e whole  was  cleared  out,  as  we  see  it,  there 
mained  no  doubt  that  it  was  one  of  those 
iVerns  in-which  Mithras,  whose  altar  had  beeu 
ready  found,  was  habitually  worshipped.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  originally  a Mithraic 
ve,  but  a large  room  changed  and  adapted  to 
e Mithraio  mysteries.  At  Ostia,  the  Emperor 
WUmodus  gave  up  the  palace  crypt  to  the 
iests  of  Mithras.  The  like  had  been  done 
ro.  Along  the  walls  were  raised  platforms 
cended  by  three  steps.  They  have  been  found 
other  Mithrmums,  but  here  there  is  a pecu- 
irity  : they  are  not  level,  but  form  an  inclined 
ano  toward  the  walls.  They  are  6 ft.  wide  and 
ft.  3 in.  from  the  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
r what  purpose  they  served.  They  may  have 
ien  occupied  by  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  ; 

, as  De  Rossi  thinks,  they  were  triclinia  on 
hioh  the  guests  reclined  while  participating  in 
me  sacred  feast  held  in  this  cave,  which  is  by 
' means  improbable;  for  in  the  Mithraic 
ysteries  there  was  a profane  imitation  of  the 
icrament  of  the  blessed  Euoharist.  Along  the 
tward  extremity  of  these  benches  there  is  a 
pressed  edge  on  which  are  five  semicircular 
ches,  two  on  the  right  hand  and  three  on  the 
't.  They  were  formerly  covered  with  marble, 
igments  of  which  still  remain.  In  the 


Mithrseum  discovered  a few  years  ago  at  Ostia, 
there  is  a similar  edge,  on  which  were  placed 
lamps,  fire-vases,  and  small  altars  of  terra-cotta. 
The  five  semicular  niches  probably  contained  the 
figures  or  statues  called  signa  sacrorum,  symbo- 
lising the  five  grades  of  initiation  into  the 
Mythraic  mysteries,  to  whioh  we  shall  hereafter 
refer.  High  up  in  the  wall,  at  the  end  of  this 
temple,  is  a niche,  which  formerly  must  have 
contained  a statue  of  Mithras,  and  lower  down  is 
a small  square  cavity,  built  of  briok.  It  might 
have  contained  water  for  religious  purification, 
or  perhaps  served  as  a receptacle  for  the  blood 
of  victims.  Near  it,  on  the  floor,  there  still 
remains  a portion  of  an  altar,  and  a few  inches 
in  front  a small  round  piece  of  marble,  upon 
which,  it  is  supposed,  burned  the  sacred  fire  that 
was  kindled  and  preserved  in  the  two  small 
square  furnaces,  facing  each  other,  in  the  sides 
of  the  benches.  The  learned  Cavaliere  Visconti 
thinks  that  the  round  piece  of  marble  we  are 
just  after  noticing  served  as  a pedestal  for  the 
conical- shaped  stone  that  was  found  here,  repre- 
senting the  birth  of  Mithras ; ‘ for,’  as  Layard 
and  others  write,  ‘owing  to  the  comparison 
between  him  and  his  symbol,  fire,  it  was  said 
that  he  had  been  generated  from  a stone,  from 
the  fact  that  a spark  is  produced  by  striking 
two  flints  together.  Mithras,  therefore,  was 
called  Oeog  eic  wf rpog,  and  hence  the  stone  itself 
was  called  his  mother.  This  statue  is  25  in. 
high.  The  deity,  from  his  knees  upwards,  has 
emerged  from  the  stone.  He  stands  erect,  and 
wears  the  Phrygian  cap.  The  arms  from  the 
elbow  are  wanting.  Ifc  was  broken  into  three 
pieces,  which  were  found  at  various  periods 
during  the  progress  of  the  excavations,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 

Near  the  pilasters  already  alluded  to,  was  dis- 
covered the  ara  or  altar,  now  placed  on  the  floor 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mithrceum.  The  upper 
part  of  it,  on  which  probably  was  represented 
the  chariots  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  and 
the  symbols  of  the  seven  constellations,  is  quite 
gone.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and,  iu  its  muti- 
lated state,  is  4 ft.  high,  2 ft.  5 in.  across  the 
front  and  back,  and  20  iu.  along  the  side.  On 
the  front  of  it  is  the  background  of  a grotto,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  taurobolium  or  sacri- 
fice of  the  bull.  Mithras  is  clad  in  a short  tunic 
with  hisclamys  fluttering  over  his  left  shoulder. 
He  wears  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  is  looking 
earnestly  towards  the  heavens.  He  has  his  left 
knee  on  the  bull  stretched  on  the  ground  before 
him,  and  while  ho  holds  him  by  the  nostrils  with 
his  left  hand,  he  plunges  a dagger  into  his 
shoulder  with  his  right.  A dog  and  serpent 
lick  the  blood  that  flows  triokling  from  the 
wound,  and  a scorpion  gnaws  the  scrotum.  The 
tail  of  the  bull  ends  with  ears  of  corn.  Two 
genii,  clothed  like  Mithras,  Btand  a3  his 
assistants,  one  with  his  torch  erect  to  indicate 
the  rising  sun,  and  the  other  with  his  torch  de- 
pressed to  indicate  his  setting.  On  the  edges  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  grotto,  to  the  right  and 
left  are  fragmentary  figures  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  within  it  is  a raven.  Low  down,  on  the 
right  of  the  spectator,  is  the  head  of  a lion, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  been,  as  yet, 
found  on  any  other  monument  representing  the 
taurobolium.” 

The  following  twenty  pages  are  given  to  a 
most  learned  exposition  of  Mithraic  worship, 
from  which  it  appears  that  this  religion,  which 
was  in  its  essence  a deification  of  nature,  was 
first  introduced  into  Italy  by  the  fleet  of  Pompey, 
when  it  returned  to  Ostia  in  687  A.U.C.,  after 
having  finally  defeated  the  pirates  of  Cilicia ; 
but  that  it  was  not  well  known  until  the  second 
century  A.D.  The  system  was  derived  from  the 
Persians  who  worship  the  sun  under  the  title  of 
Zor- Aster,  and  they  on  their  part  derived  it  from 
the  Chaldean  Magi.  Mithras,  whose  symbol  was 
fire,  and  who  was  supreme  in  the  movable 
planets,  was  a mediator  between  man  and  Hor- 
misdas, — the  benignant  deity, — and  his  principal 
work  was  to  offer  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
human  raoe.  The  Romans  confounded  Mithras 
Avith  the  sun,  as  we  learu  from  the  inscriptions 
on  the  altars  and  marbles  dedicated  to  him,  in 
which  he  is  invariably  called, — “Deus  sol  in- 
victus  Mithra — Soli  invicto  Mithrm.”  In  the 
reign  of  Adrian,  the  worship  of  the  snn  was  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  all  the  gods ; but  it  was  from 
the  end  of  the  third  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  that  it  obtained  its  greatest  number  of 
adherents,  and  was  practised  alike  by  Pagans 
and  Neoplatonists,  who  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate that  it  had  been  the  primitive  religion  of 
mankind.  -Strange  were  its  mysteries.  If  we 
turn  back  some  fifty  pages  we  read  that  in  394, — , 


"In  the  temples  of  Alexandria,  the  crue 
mysteries  of  Mithras  were  discovered,  and  in 
the  secret  adyta  the  heads  of  many  children 
which  had  been  cut  off,  mangled,  and  super, 
stitiously  painted.”  They  seem,  too,  to  have 
practised  a species  of  vivisection,  though  not  for 
scientific  purposes,  and  to  have  immolated  human 
beings  that  they  might  inspect  their  bowels  for 
the  purposes  of  divination. 

Contrary  to  our  intention,  we  will  quote  the 
description  of  one  fresco,  as  it  shows,  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  even  in  those  primitve 
times  the  superintendence  of  a building  was 
literally  enough  to  make  a saint  swear.  “ In 
the  lowest  compartment  there  are  four  figures, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  attitude  of  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  others,  who  are  engaged  in  dragging 
a column,  and  each  has  his  name  written  near 
him.  . . . . Three  are  clad  in  the  short  tunic 
which  is  the  badge  of  servitude.  Sicinius  wears 
the  toga,  and  is  addressing  the  men  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — ‘ Get  behind  the  column,  Carvon- 
celle,  with  a lever.  Albertel,  draw  it  up.  Whore- 
sons, draw  it  up.’  This  compartment  may,  per- 
haps, have  some  allusion  to  the  building  of  the 
Churoh  of  S.  Clemente.” 

The  following  brings  us  to  the  end  of  this 
section  Inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  narthex 
are  several  inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  pagan,  and  others 
Christian;  also  exquisitely  sculptured  capitals, 
divers  pieces  of  broken  columns,  fragments  of 
marble  candlesticks,  ornamental  sculpture,  pieces 
of  mosaic  pavement,  and  tiles  with  the  names 
of  the  makers  and  the  consuls  in  office  at  the 
time.” 

The  next  section  is  entitled  “Modern  Basi- 
lica of  S.  Clemente,”  and  opens  with  ten  pages 
of  preliminary  remarks,  which  we  entirely  omit 
as  without  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  unneces- 
sarily galling  to  the  acattolici.  We  then  arrive 
at  the  description  of  the  church,  which  is  illus- 
trated by  an  interior  and  a section.  An  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  informs  us,  in  eighteen  lines, 
that  it  was  restored  in  1715.  “ We  must  regret 
that  the  restorations  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  the  church ; and  in  particular,  that  the 
heavy  carved,  gilt,  flat  ceiling,  substituted  fbr 
the  open  timber  roof,  existing  1090,  presses  upon 
and  conceals  some  parts  of  the  mosaic  apse. 
The  stucco-ornaments,  and  the  pictures  above 
the  arches  of  the  nave,  are  also  of  the  last 
century.  A series  of  frescoes  is  painted  over 
the  colonnades  that  divide  the  nave  and  aisles.” 

Further  on  we  read, — “ Outside  the  chapel  (of 
the  Rosary)  to  the  left,  is  the  monument  of 
Cardinal  Yenerio,  of  Recanati,  who  died  in  1479. 
The  columns  sculptured  with  vine-tendrils,  and 
birds  pecking  at  the  grapes  are  very  beautiful. 
The  capitals  are  admirable  specimens  of  fine 
pierced  work.  On  the  rim  of  one  of  them  is 
engraved  the  name  ‘ Mercurius  Presb.  S. 
Clementis,’  very  probably  the  same  John  Mer- 
curius, titular  of  the  basilica,  who  erected  an 
altar  in  it  under  the  Popedom  of  S.  Hormiadas, 
514-523,  and  therefore  they  must  have  been 
removed  from  the  underground  basilica.”  .... 
Having  described  the  modem  portions  of  the 
church,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  it  as  carry- 
ing out  the  primitive  arrangements  of  a 
Christian  basilica,  reproduced  from  the  original 
beneath.  First,  the  front,  once  painted,  is 
roughly  built  with  four  antique  columns,  sus- 
taining a Gothic  canopy,  three  of  the  columns 
being  of  granite  and  one  of  cipollino,  differing  in 
order  and  diameter,  two  having  Corinthian  and 
two  Ionic  capitals;  the  door-jambs  are  rudely 
sculptured  with  tracings  of  dissimilar  designs. 
There  are  also  remains  of  other  buildings,  and 

the  whole  is  carelessly  constructed From 

this  outer  porch  we  enter  the  quadriportico, 
which  is  oblong,  being  62  ft.  by  5U  ft.,  and  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  sixteen  pillars  : twelve 
of  grey  Bigio  marble,  three  of  Numidian  marble, 
and  one  of  Oriental  granite.  The  pavement  of 
the  atrium  contains  many  fragments  of  green 
and  white  serpentine,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  the  impluvium  to  receive  the  rain.  So 
far  we  have  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  Roman 
palace.  The  fountain  at  which  the  Christians 
purified  themselves  before  entering  the  house  of 
God  was  restored  in  1868.  In  the  porticoes  of 
the  ancient  palaces,  family  busts  and  other  orna- 
ments were  found.  In  those  of  the  church  were 
placed  pictures.”  Again:  “As  we  passed 
through  the  quadriportico  to  the  great  door  of 
the  church,  persons  excommunicated  and  utterly 
cast  forth  from  prayer  at  the  time,  weepers,  and 
mourners  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, — winterers  as 
abiding  the  elements, — would  lament  their  ex- 
elusion  and  beg  for  prayers.  The  vestibule  of 
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the  modern  church  being  precisely  over  the 
ancient  one,  the  first  step  into  it  would  bring  us 
among  the  catechumens  and  penitential  hearers, 
both  of  whom  were  obliged  to  withdraw  before 
the  offertory.  They  were  under  the  rod  of  the 
ostiarius,  and  hence  this  place  got  its  name 
Nartliex,  which  signifies  a rod. 

The  interior  of  the  church  before  us  is  170  ft. 

6 in.  long,  by  70  ft.  9 in.  in  width.  On  either 
hand  sixteen  antique  columns  separate  the  nave 
from  the  aisles  ; five  of  them  are  Parian  marble, 
and  of  these  four  are  fluted  and  one  plain  ; five 
others  of  Numidian  marble,  three  of  granitello, 
two  of  Oriental  granite,  and  one  of  bigio.  The 
pavement  is  of  beautiful  Opus  Alexandrinum,  in 
varied  patterns.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
nave  is  occupied  by  the  choir,  with  its  paschal 
candlestick  and  elevated  ambones  on  either  side. 
At  its  further  end  is  the  shrine  of  the  martyr, 
to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  with  the  altar 
over  it,  raised  in  front  of  the  bishop  s throne, 
and  the  sedilia  for  the  priests.  The  sight  is 
arrested,  at  this  most  important  point  of  a Chris- 
tian basilica,  by  the  ciborium  over  the  altar,  and 

the  rich  mosaics  of  the  apse The  high 

altar  is  separated  by  marble  panels  from  the 
laity,  the  penitents,  and  the  catechumens.  • • • • 
Before  we  approach  that  elevated  spot,  which, 
in  all  the  ancient  basilicas,  is  nearly  the  same, 
a platform  from  wall  to  wall,  mounted  by  steps 
on  either  side  of  the  altar, — let  us  examine  the 
choir,  on  a lower  level,  but  raised  also  by  one 
step  above  the  floor  of  the  church.  It  is  paved 
with  rich  Alexandrine  work ; the  entrance-gates 
are  enriched  with  mosaics ; the  great  marble 
panels  are  carved  with  wreaths  and  crosses,  and 
one  conspicuous  monogram  frequently  repeated ; 
and  on  the  jambs  supporting  them  are  engraved 
the  fish,  the  dove,  and  the  branches  of  the  vine.” 
This  monogram,  the  author  sees  reason  to  sup- 
pose, is  that  of  Pope  John  II.,  532 — 534 ; and 
the  panels  upon  which  it  is  found  to  be  of  the 
sixth  rather  than  of  the  ninth  century. 

On  either  side  of  the  choir  are  the  ambones. 
The  word  ambo  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  avafltivuv,  to  go  up,  which  might 
apply  to  any  other  staircase,  so  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  ambones  may  be  a colloquial  corrup- 
tion of  umbones,  that  is  convex  projections,  or 

elevated  promontories The  Gospel 

ambo  has  a double  staircase,  on  one  side 
toward  the  altar  and  on  the  other  toward  the 
narthex.  According  to  an  old  Roman  ordo,  the 
two  acolytes  with  their  candles  separated  when 
they  reached  the  ambo,  two  sub-deacons  with 
thuribles,  and  the  deacon  with  the  Gospel,  pass- 
ing between  them;  and  going  up  into  the  ambo 
by  one  staircase,  the  sub-deacons  immediately 
descended  by  the  other,  and  there  stood.  A 
third  sub-deacon,  preceding  the  deacon,  held  in 
iiis  left  hand  the  Gospel  to  be  opened  at  the 
mark,  and  the  deacon  read  on  a higher  step  in 
the  ambo , which  a sub-deacon  was  not  to 

mount As  we  stand  below  the  altar 

before  the  slab  of  the  martyr  Consul  Clement, 
on  either  hand  are  two  white  marble  transennce, 
admirably  worked,  and  they  were  once,  probably, 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  lower  basilica. 
These  network  panels  sufficed  to  admit  air  to 
the  lamps  within,  and  did  not  hide  the  martyr’s 
body  from  the  sight  of  the  worshipper.  In  the 
more  ancient  transennce  the  interstices  were 
larger,  that  cloths  might  be  passed  through  them 
to  touch  the  body ; fur  the  corporeal  relics  were 
not  then  generally  distributed.  On  either  side 
of  the  shrine,  steps  lead  to  the  platform  upon 
which  the  altar  stands ; and  to  know  the  use  of 
the  altar  we  must  turn  to  the  episcopal  chair 
behind  it,  raised  by  three  steps  above  the  sedilia, 
for  the  priests,  diverging  from  it  on  both 

sides The  bishop  then  was  most  appro 

priately  placed  in  that  seat,  where  the  praetor 
had  decided  so  many  profane  causes,  for  between 
him  and  the  people  is  no  longer  the  table  upon 
which  the  death-warrant  of  Christians  had  been 
signed,  but  the  altar  upon  which  the  Lamb  of 
God,  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  is 

immolated The  altar  in  St.  Clemente’s 

is  at  the  west  end.” 

Our  task  is  now  ended.  If,  in  reducing  450 
pages  to  a few  columns,  the  soul  of  the  book 
lias  escaped  through  those  great  wounds  which 
the  process  of  excision  has  produced,  we  need 
not  apologise  to  those  to  whom  the  anatomy  of 
the  subject  is  alone  of  vital  importance. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  ON 
EDUCATION. 

This  report  states  that  “ the  two  most  urgent 
requirements  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  provision 
of  a suitable  number  of  suitable  schools,  and  the 
supply  of  a body  of  teachers  qualified  to  conduct 
these  schools  efficiently,  continue  to  be  rapidly 
met.  Voluntary  effort,  which  in  past  years  has 
done  so  much  for  national  education,  has  seldom 
been  found  wanting,  but,  whenever  it  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  a growing 
population,  the  enforced  local  organisation  which 
by  the  Act  of  1870  is  kept  in  reserve  to  take  its 
place,  has  been  called  into  action.”  As  a proof 
of  the  importance  of  voluntary  efforts,  we  find 
that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  sum  of  4,238,0991. 
(bo  meet  Government  grants  of  5,958,9761.)  has 
been  subscribed  towards  the  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary Bchools  under  inspection;  and  the 
annual  amount  derived  from  this  source  has 
risen  from  277,760 1.  in  1864  to  616,3261.  in  1874. 
The  number  of  subscribers  in  these  ten  years 
was  respectively  145,856  and  251,185.  Volun- 
tary effort  in  the  past  year  further  contributed 
172,166Z.  towards  the  erection  of  those  elementary 
schools  to  which  building  grants  were  made,  and 
22,395 1.  towards  the  maintenance  of  training 
colleges  under  inspection. 

The  average  attendance  in  aided  schools  has 
risen  from  1,225,764  in  1870,  to  1,727,449  in 
1875,  and  the  total  number  of  names  of  scholars 
on  the  registers  of  the  12,167  “ inspected”  schools 
was  2,497,602,  of  whom  2,070,727  were  actually 
present  on  the  day  of  the  inspection. 

Up  to  the  31st  August,  1874,  the  number  of 
School  Board  sohools  in  England  and  Wales  was 
S38,  affording  accommodation  for  245,508 
children ; and  up  to  the  30th  September  the 
number  of  School  Boards  was  859 ; and  excluding 
London,  the  sum  paid  to  the  Boards,  out  of  the 
rates  in  the  year  1S74,  amounted  to  267,9071. ; the 
sum  raised  for  the  School  Board  for  London,  was 
105,951 1. — being  equivalent  to  a rate  of  l*d.  per 
pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  district.  The 
average  rate  per  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of 
the  other  School  Board  districts  was,  in  English 
boroughs  2T3d.,  and  in  English  parishes  3 22d. 
in  Welsh  boroughs  2'58d.,  aud  in  Welsh  parishes 
3’01d.  In  no  less  than  forty  districts  the  rate 
amounted  to  9d.,  and  over,  per  pound,  and  the 
highest  rates  in  England  were  reached  in  the 
parishes  of  Queenborough  and  Staplehurst, 
Kent,  with  Is.  4d.  per  pound  each,  and  in  the 
borough  of  Chesterfield  with  lOd.  In  Wales  the 
highest  rates  were  in  the  parish  of  Melindur, 
Glamorgan,  with  Is.  3d.,  and  the  borough  of 
Llanidloes  with  63d. 

The  School  Boards  have  availed  themselves 
freely  of  the  power  of  borrowing  on  the  security 
of  the  rates  and  loans  amounting  to  no  less  than 
4,179,1741.  have  been  recommended  to  be  granted 
to  502  School  Boards,  by  means  of  which  new 
accommodation  will  be  famished  for  some 
370,956  scholars. 

Besides  the  sums  received  for  the  rates,  the 
sum  of  1,490,038Z.  wa3  actually  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  Board  Schools  during  the  year  in 
respect  of  loans  ; 574,693 1.  of  this  were  advanced 
to  the  London  School  Board. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  School  Boards  in 
1874  was  1,S25,9571.,  of  which  1,397,8571.  were 
spent  in  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection 
of  buildings.  The  average  cost  of  completed 
schools,  including  furniture  and  fittings,  was 
11,6351.;  the  average  cost  per  child  accommo- 
dated, 111.  19s.  lid. 


and  subsequently.  But  if  you  can  by  any  means 
ask  them  to  empower  their  medical  officer,  f 
surveyor,  and  sanitary  inspectors  with  some 
discretion  to  adopt  temporary  means  to  alleviate  . 
the  present  calamity,  you  will  command  the 
united  thanks  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.”  I 
Writing  to  the  surveyor  of  the  Wandsworth | 
District  Board  himself,  Mr.  Buckham  states  that 
in  the  whole  vicinity  of  New  Wandsworth,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  main  roads,  the  sewers 
are  totally  without  ventilation,  and  that  the 
ventilators  of  the  other  portions  of  the  parish 
have  never  been  charged  with  any  deodorants 
for  now  nearly  two  years,  the  effect  of  which  is 
that  the  residents  of  the  district  are  constantly 
inhaling  disease.  He  adds  : — “ As  you  are  aware 
we  are  situated  at  a level  of  upwards  of  60  ft.  . 
above  the  southern  low-level  sewer,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  at  high  water  in  the  Thames, 
in  muggy  and  stormy  weather,  we  get  a rapid 
discharge  through  the  traps  and  water-closets  of 
the  houses,  impregnating  the  cisterns  and  the 
dwellings  with  the  nauseous  and  fatal  gases 
emanating  from  a system  of  sewerage  nearly 
the  whole  way  to  Deptford.  It  appears  to  me 
there  is  a laxity  of  duty  somewhere,  and  I think 
the  sooner  your  Board  give  instructions  for  some 
remedial  measures,  the  better  will  they  be 
espected.” 


St.  Pancras  Vestry-ball. — This  building,  of 
which  we  gave  a view  a few  weeks  ago,  has  been 
formally  opened  for  business. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
BATTERSEA  AND  NEW  WANDSWORTH. 

Ax  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  of  a serious  nature, 
in  Battersea,  has  led  to  grave  charges  being  made 
respecting  the  sanitary  arrangements  and  condi- 
tion of  the  locality,  against  the  Wandsworth  local 
authorities,  in  whose  district  it  is  situated.  The 
charges  refer  more  specifically  to  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  sewers  as  regards  venti- 
lation. Mr.  Thomas  Buckbam,  C.E.,  who  resides 
in  Spencer-road,  New  Wandsworth,  has  just 
addressed  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  says  : — “ The  ventilation  of  the 
sewers  has  evidently  been  neglected,  and  no 
apparent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
approach  or  spread  of  this  fearful  malady.  I do 
not  know  whether  or  not  you  have  any  juris- 
diction over  the  * Board  of  Works  for  the  Wands- 
worth District,’  in  which  body  I presume  is  placed 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  th9  Acts  of 
Parliament  imposed  upon  them  in  the  year  1856 


PORTSMOUTH  DOCKYARD  EXTENSION.  | 

Ir  is  understood  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  ■ 
is  about  to  open  the  new  works  at  Portsmouth,  i 
a view  of  which  we  now  present.  Very  remarkable 
works  they  are.  When  they  were  begun  in  1866,  j 
the  area  was  mere  mudland,  which  was  lefc 
uncovered  at  every  tide.  The  outer  enclosure 
or  rampart  against  the  sea,  consists  of  an  in- 
ternal and  an  external  wall,  with  the  space 
between  them  filled  in  with  a core  of  clay. 
Owing  to  alluvial  deposits,  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  finding  a solid  substratum  for  these 
walls.  The  area  of  the  dockyard  is  115  acres 
the  area  of  extension,  178  acres ; total  293  acres. 
The  walls  of  the  basins  are  exceptionally  strong, 
the  lower  part  being  composed  of  concrete,  lined 
with  brickwork,  and  the  upper  part  with  Port- 
land stone,  bound  or  “ ooped  ” with  granite. 

The  walls  of  the  docks  are  of  Portland  stone 
and  granite.  The  locks  will  have  a depth  of 
27  ft.  6 in.  over  their  inverts  at  low  water  spring 
tides,  and  will  thus  be  able,  at  all  states  of  the 
tide,  to  transfer  a first-class  ironclad  from  the 
tidal  to  the  repairing  basin,  or  vice  versd.  The 
locks  and  docks  have  greater  fulness  of  section 
than  older  docks,  to  meet  the  altered  form  of 
our  modern  ships.  The  entrances  to  all  of  them 
are  80  ft.  wide.  The  depth  of  the  basins  and: 
docks  is  50  ft. 

In  construction,  railways,  ninety-four  steam 
engines,  steam  cranes,  steam  hoists,  &c.,  were 
used,  and  from  700  to  800  convicts  have  been 
continually  employed.  Bricks,  the  average  pro- 
duction of  which  has  been  about  20,000,000  a 
year,  have  been  made  by  the  convicts. 

The  caissons  of  the  docks,  between  the  tidal 
and  the  repairing  basins,  are  not  floated  intc 
position,  but  arc  slid  into  and  out  of  chambers  is 
the  walls. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  completion  of  the 
undertaking  was  2,207,0001. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henrj 
Wood,  the  Admiralty  superintending  civil  engi- 
neer  at  Portsmouth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Macdonald. 

Our  illustration  shows  : — ■ 

A.  Steam  basin  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the 

25th  of  May,  1848. 

B.  Tidal  basin,  open  to  the  harbour,  and 

subjeot  to  the  same  fluctuations  in  the 

height  of  the  water  in  it  os  the  harbour,  j 

C.  Repairing  basin,  having  an  area  of  1,369  ft 

by  700  ft. 

D.  Fitting  basin. 

E.  Rigging  basin. 

F.  Caissons. 

G.  Docks. 

H.  Locks,  to  be  used  also  as  docks. 

K.  Shears ; one  having  a lifting  power  o! 

130  tons. 

L.  Reserved  for  the  erection  of  a coal  depot.  ■ 

In  the  background  are  seen  Porchester  Castle. 

Portsdown  Hill,  and  forts. 


The  Llansaintfraid  Chapel. — At  a meeting: 
of  the  building  committee  of  the  Bethesde 
Chapel,  it  was  decided  to  accept  Mr.  Ricbarcii 
Edwards’s  tender  for  the  alterations  and  renovan 
tion  required  for  the  chapel,  according  to  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Lay,  of  Welshpool. 
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THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 

Surveys  of  England  and  Wales  on  three 
lifferent  systems  are  now  in  course  of  completion 
>y  the  Ordnance  Department,  viz.,  on  1-in.,  6-in., 
md  25-in.  scales.  Scotland  is  also  being 
napped  out  on  the  three  scales,  while  the  sur- 
veys of  Ireland  on  the  6-in.  and  1-in  scales 
tre  being  revised.  On  the  completion  of  the 
lurvey  of  Ireland  on  the  scale  of  6 in.  to  a mile, 
,he  survey  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  had 
jeen  previously  proceeding  on  the  scale  of  1 in. 
,o  a mile,  was  resumed,  but  the  survey  of  Ireland 
>n  the  6-in.  scale  having  proved  to  be  of  im. 
nense  importance  for  the  valuation  of  that 
jountry,  a similar  scale  was  adopted,  and  York- 
ihire  and  Lancashire  in  England,  Wigtonshire, 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  Edinburghshire,  Haddington- 
ihire,  Fifeshire,  and  Kinrosshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
jewis,  in  Scotland,  were  surveyed  on  that  scale. 
3ut  it  was  found  that  the  absence  of  town- 
ands  in  Great  Britain,  the  areas  of  which  were 
mgraved  on  the  plans  of  Ireland,  rendered  the 
3-in.  scale  plans  of  far  less  value  in  Great  Britain 
.han  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  ultimately  decided 
;hat  the  soale  of  .iS'o6,  or  1 in.  to  an  acre,  should 
jo  adopted  for  all  the  cultivated  country  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  6-in.  scale  for  the  uncultivated 
jarts.  This  25-in.  scale  will  enable  the  areas  of 
my  property  to  be  easily  obtained  from  the 
naps. 

On  December  31st  the  maps  of  the  following 
;ounties  in  England,  on  the  25-in.  and  6-in. 
icale,  had  been  surveyed  and  drawn, — Northum- 
lerland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Flint,  Denbigh, 
Essex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and 
Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  Isle 
>f  Man ; while  portions  of  Pembroke,  Corn- 
vall,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Herts,  and  Oxford  had 
men  completed.  The  new  survey  on  the  1-in. 
icale  is  completed,  down  to  a straight  line  drawn 
rom  Preston  to  Hull,  and  the  south-eastern 
;ountiesare  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Irawing  in  of  the  hills. 

Of  Scotland,  nearly  tho  whole  of  the  main- 
and  has  been  mapped  out  on  the  25-in.  and  6-in. 
icale,  and  the  new  1-in.  survey  has  been  proceeded 
lorthwards  as  far  as  a line  drawn  from  Oban 
.0  Peterhead,  the  maps  for  the  whole  of  the 
iountry  south  of  this  line  being  engraved  in  full, 
md  a large  portion  of  the  remainder  being 
mgraved  in  outline,  and  with  names  onlv. 

The  revision  of  the  8-in.  maps  of  Ireland  is 
inished  in  so  far  as  relates  to  Ulster,  and  the 
3ounties  of  Kildare,  Carlow,  Dublin,  and  West- 
meath. The  1-inch  map  of  Ireland  needs  only 
the  hills  to  be  filled  in  in  the  following  couu- 
ties  : — Fermanagh,  Cavan,  Galway,  Clare,  Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny,  Carlow,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Dork,  Limeriok,  and  Kerry. 

The  total  areas  surveyed  are  as  follows : — In 
England  and  Wales,  of  a total  area  of  5S,000 
square  miles,  26,358  have  been  surveyed  on  the 
6-in.  and  25-in.  scale.  In  Scotland,  out  of  an 
area  of  30,000  square  miles,  28,858  square  miles 
have  been  surveyed,  and  the  maps  published. 

Besides  this,  819  sheets  of  a special  map  of 
London,  on  a scale  of  5 ft.  to  the  inch,  have  been 
published,  and  special  maps  of  other  towns,  on  a 
10-ft.  scale,  are  being  engraved.  But  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  works  which 
the  Department  has  in  hand,  for  they  are  too 
numerous  to  speoify,  and  many  of  them  are  not 
of  sufficiently  general  importance.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  be  able  to  add  that  the  progress  of 
the  work  in  which  the  public  has  the  greatest 
interest,  viz.,  the  mapping  out  of  our  country  on 
i systematic  plan,  is  progressing  surely,  if  not  as 
quickly  as  would  be  desirable;  and  that  the 
special  calls  of  the  War  Department  for  maps  for 
military  purposes  do  not  seem  to  interfere 
much  with  the  progress  cf  the  work. 


A GREAT  HOTEL  FOR  GLASGOW. 

After  some  litigation  operations  have  com- 
menced for  the  erection  of  what  is  intended  to 
oe  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  country,  to 
oe  situate  at  Charing-cross,  in  the  West  End  of 
Glasgow.  The  si'e  at  Crescent-place,  Sauohie- 
lall-street,  and  lying  between  Wocdside-crescent 
ind  St.  George’s-road,  was  acquired  by  Mr.  John 
Duncanson,  builder,  with  the  object  indicated 
lomo  little  time  since,  but  the  work  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  legal  opposition  of  parties  who 
jonjectured  that  by  the  partial  demolition  of  the 
ashionable  houses  now  standing  there,  and 
building  on  the  roadway  in  front  of  the  crescent, 
he  rights  of  the  public  would  be  interfered  with, 


and  the  amenities  of  the  neighbourhood  destroyed. 
Mr.  Duncanson,  however,  having  obtained  from 
the  Lord  Ordinary,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  a 
declaration  of  his  absolute  right  to  the  ground, 
the  work  of  erection  will  proceed  without  further 
delay.  To  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Baird  & Thomson,  architects,  Glasgow, 
has  been  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the 
plans.  Preferring  not  to  rely  solely  on  his  own 
individual  taste  and  experience,  and  knowing 
the  determination  of  Mr.  Dunoanson  to  make  the 
structure  an  exceedingly  handsome  one,  the 
architect  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  suggestion 
of  the  proprietor  to  accompany  him  on  a visit  to 
London,  to  inspect  some  of  the  hotels  there,  with 
a view  to  adopt  and  embody  such  points  of 
beauty  or  utility  as  might  suggest  themselves. 
Mr.  Thomson  also,  subsequently,  inspected  some 
of  the  hotels  of  Paris  with  the  same  object.  It  iB 
intended  that  the  new  hotel  shall  have  an  elegant 
elevation  in  Sauchiehall-street,  with  a large  public 
entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  There 
will  be  spacious  shops  on  either  side  the  front 
entrance,  16  ft.  7 in.  in  height,  and  ranging  in 
frontage  from  40  ft.  to  about  15  ft.,  the  front  of 
the  hotel  being  carried  on  iron  fluted  columns. 
The  existing  houses  at  Crescent-place,  a portion 
of  which  will  be  merged  in  the  hotel  buildings, 
are  now  being  partially  transformed,  so  as  to 
provide  bedroom  and  other  accommodation.  To 
a height  nearly  corresponding  with  these  houses, 
the  new  erection  will  be  carried  round  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  square,  leaving  a sort  of  court 
inside  which  is  to  be  built  up  to  the  height  of 
the  first  story,  and  lighted  from  the  roof  with 
glass,  the  remaining  space,  up  to  the  height  of 
the  surrounding  buildings,  being  left  as  a “ well- 
hole,”  or  ventilation  space.  The  dimensions  of 
the  dining-hall  will  be  71  ft.  long  and  39  ft.  in 
breadth,  with  30  ft.  height  of  ceiling,  and  these 
will  be  from  130  to  150  bedrooms,  with  ample 
parlour,  smoking-room,  and  other  accommoda- 
tion to  be  found  in  first-class  premises  of  the 
same  kind.  Absurdly  enough,  the  establishment 
will  be  named  the  “ Charing-cross  Hotel,”  and 
the  total  cost  will  be  between  80,0001.  and 
90,0001.,  including  the  sum  of  20,0001.  paid  for 
the  site. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE,  AND  CHURCH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  days  of  tho  Apostles  Christians 
gathered  for  worship  in  private  houses  or  in 
public  rooms  hired,  or  donated  to  them.  When 
terrible  persecutions  raged,  they  met  in  more 
sequestered  places.  In  the  earliest  centuries, 
followers  of  Christ  were  to  be  found  in  Syria, 
in  Egypt,  in  Afrioa,  and  in  Asia.  About  tho 
year  244,  the  Emperor  Philip,  the  Arabian, 
favoured  the  Christians,  and  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  build  churohes.  In  one  or  more  of  these 
lands  ruins  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found.  More  interesting  dis- 
coveries may  yet  be  made  by  students  of  these 
ruins.  It  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  earliest 
churches  resembled  Jewish  synagogues.  With 
the  exception  of  some  very  ancient  ruins,  com- 
paratively little  is  known  of  the  architecture  of 
the  churches  of  the  first  century. 

About  the  fourth  century,  the  Roman  em- 
peror, Constantine,  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Christians.  By  him  and  his  successors  many 
churches  were  built.  In  those  days  there  were 
many  heathen  temples  throughout  the  Roman 
empire ; there  were  also  buildings  called  Basi- 
licas. Tho  Basilica  was  often,  if  not  always, 
grander  even  than  the  temples  used  for  idola- 
trous purposes.  The  Basilica  might  be  called  a 
palace  in  which  justice  was  administered,  and  a 
part  of  which  merchants  could  use  as  an  exchange. 
When  new  churches  were  erected,  some  were 
built  on  the  plans  of  the  heathen  temples — some 
on  the  plan  of  the  Basilicas.  To-day,  the  visitor 
in  Rome  can  find  a few  churches,  said  to  have 
been  originally  heathen  temples,  or  can  look 
upon  quite  a large  number  of  churches  that  so 
resemble  the  Basilicas  that  they  have  been 
called  Basilican  churches.  These  great  buildings 
— their  walls  heavier  than  those  of  many  an 
ancient  fortress — in  whose  pillared  interior  the 
words  of  a speaker  sound  strange  and  hollow, 
under  whose  chancels  rest  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
— these  buildings,  which  one  can  fmey  exceed 
in  grandeur  many  of  the  heathen  temples  of 
olden  times,  have  in  their  turn  been  looked  upon 
as  models  for  new  churches  for  ages. 

The  architects  of  these  buildings  seem  rather 
to  have  understood  the  copying  of  the  wrecks  of 
heathen  splendour  than  they  did  the  fine  require. 


ments  of  a building  suited  for  Christian  worship ; 
indeed,  these  buildings  wore  better  suited  to 
impress  an  awe-struck  worshipper  of  the  divini- 
ties of  pagan  Rome  than  they  were  for  places  of 
Christian  worship. 

Although,  during  tho  ages,  certain  styles  of 
architecture  were  introduced,  the  interior  pro- 
portion of  the  churohes  seem  copied  from  the 
first  Roman  churches. 

After  the  dark  ages,  many  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  and  cathedrals  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Protestants.  Although  three  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  Reformation,  it  is  sad  to 
see  how  little  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  architecture  of  the  churches  of  evangelical 
Christians.  To  be  sure,  such  men  as  the  gifted 
Spurgeon,  of  London,  aud  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn, 
have  made  important  improvements  in  the 
architecture  of  their  churches,  yet  many  Protes- 
tant places  of  worship  may  almost  be  called 
miniature  copies  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  olden 
times. 

A new  feature  in  church  architecture,  intro- 
duced within  a century,  is  the  Sunday  school- 
room. 

The  history  of  Sunday-school  architecture  can 
be  summed  up  in  few  words.  During  the  last 
ninety-three  years  it  has  been  customary  with 
many  congregations  to  fit  up  the  cellars  or 
lecture-rooms  of  their  churches  for  Sunday- 
school  purposes.  During  this  period  commend- 
able efi'orts  have  been  made  by  earnest  Christian 
men  and  women  to  found  schools  in  places 
especially  convenient  for  ohildren.  These 
earnest  workers,  realising  in  some  measure  the 
advantage  of  having  good  attractive  buildings 
for  the  children,  have  erected  some  of  the  finest 
Sunday-school  buildings  in  America.  In  the 
architecture  of  such  schools  there  has  been  dis- 
played much  taste  and  ingenuity.  The  archi- 
tects of  these  schools  have  not  been  under  the 
thraldom  of  traditional  rules  as  have  been  the 
architects  of  so  many  churohes.  Many  congrega- 
tions, stimulated  in  part  perhaps  by  the  example 
of  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  have  been 
so  successful  in  founding  what  have  been  called 
mission  schools,  have  built  quite  handsome — 
sometimes  very  handsome— additions  to  their 
churches  for  Sunday-school  purposes. 

In  these  days,  when  a new  church  or  Sunday- 
school  room  iB  to  be  built,  generally  a building 
committee  is  appointed  by  a congregation.  Upon 
this  committee  devolves  the  selecting  of  a design 
for  the  new  building.  An  architect  is  employed. 
The  architect  submits  a design,  the  greatest 
merit  of  which  often  is,  that  it  appears  churchly, 
looks  like  some  old  cathedral.  The  gentlemen 
on  the  committee  may  be  men  of  taste  and  edu- 
cation. If  any  of  them  were  about  building  a 
country  villa,  he  would  have  many  suggestions 
to  make  to  the  architect, — he  would  perhaps  aim 
at  rivalling  in  beauty  of  variety  and  architectural 
perfection,  the  baronial  halls  of  England  or  somo 
of  the  scarcely  le3S  beautiful  country  homes  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  cities  of  America.  Yet  these 
gentlemen  adopt  a design  for  a church  with 
scarcely  a dissent.  When  the  design  is  pre- 
sented to  the  members  of  the  church,  although 
they  are  expected  to  approve  or  condemn  or 
amend  the  design,  it  would  seem  that  they  gene- 
rally, with  few  words,  accept  the  selection  of 
their  committee. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  a new  style  of 
church  architecture  has  made  its  appearance  in 
America.  Although  the  style  is  new  in  America, 
there  were  churches  built  centuries  ago  on  a 
very  similar  plan.  I allude  to  the  tabernacle 
Mr.  Talmage  has  reared  in  Brooklyn.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  Mr.  Talmage,  with  all  his 
devotion  and  earnestness  of  appeal,  has  been 
enabled  to  do  as  much  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
as  he  has  accomplished  by  introducing  this  style 
of  architecture.  The  style  of  the  Brooklyn 
Tabernacle,  which  is  semicircular,  has  been 
copied  by  Mr.  Hepworth,  of  New  York,  who 
preaches  to  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in 
America ; and  by  scores  of  other  churches. 

The  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng, 
jun.,  of  New  York,  has  also  been  enabled  to  contri- 
bute to  the  improvement  of  church  architecture, 
by  erecting  a church  ou  a somewhat  new  style. 
The  arrangement  of  his  pulpit  is  specially 
worthy  of  notice. 

In  this  age  a minister  is  expected  to  be  an 
agreeable  speaker.  Although  a minister  looks 
to  a higher  source  than  simple  oratory  to  affect 
the  hearts  of  his  listeners,  yet  it  would  seem  as 
though  it  was  more  difficult  for  him  to  speak 
well  in  some  churches  than  in  others.  An  orator 
longs,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
others,  to  have  all  the  advantages  which  the 
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architect  can  give  him.  He  prefers  to  have  the 
people  ranged  in  a somewhat  circular  position 
around  him,  or  at  all  events  to  have  them  ranged 
in  such  a way  that  when  he  speaks  he  will  not 
feel  as  though  he  was  addressing  an  army  drawn 
up  as  few  abreast  as  though  in  marching  order. 
He  desires  to  stand  in  a position  in  whioh  he  can 
give  and  receive  sympathy, — in  which  he  can 
see  and  be  seen  by  every  one  whom  he  addresses. 
He  do63  not  desire  to  have  any  of  his  audience 
hidden  behind  pillars.  Could  a Demosthenes, 
or  Cicero,  or  Quintillian  come  to  this  earth  again, 
and  have  occasion  to  speak  in  some  modern 
churches  from  enclosures  called  pulpits,  he  might 
well  shrink,  if  he  cared  for  his  fame,  from  doing 
so,  feeling  that  he  was  called  upon  to  undertake 
a cruel  task.  A faithful  minister  of  Christ, 
however,  has  a message  of  such  importance  to 
dying  men  that  he  is  thankful  to  be  enabled  to 
speak  to  his  fellow  mortals  in  any  church  in 
which  his  voice  can  be  heard. 

The  architecture  of  Sunday-school  rooms  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  It  should  receive  especial 
attention.  It,  perhaps,  can  be  truly  said  that 
the  style  of  every  Sunday-school  building  erected 
at  this  time  will  be  copied  not  only  in  this  land, 
but  also  in  those  lands  in  which  the  Sunday- 
school  system  is  being  introduced,  and  will  be 
transmitted  to  future  ages. 

Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  found- 
ing of  the  school  so  widely  known  as  Bethany 
Mission — now  as  Bethany  Church — one  of  the 
largest  schools  in  America,  has  shown  a com- 
mendable interest  in  Sunday-school  architecture 
Mr.  Wanamaker  having  offered  premiums  for  the 
best  designs  for  Sunday-schools,  some  twelve 
designs  were  submitted  from  architects  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Sunday-school 
Times  of  August  1st,  1874,  can  be  seen  the 
drawings  of  the  design  to  which  was  awarded 
the  highest  premium. 

A church  or  Sunday-schoolroom  should  be 
broad  and  spacious,  cheerful  and  well  ventilated ; 
a building  well  lighted  by  day  and  which  can  be 
handsomely  lighted  up  by  evening. 

Every  modern  improvement  which  will  add  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  oven  the  youngest 
member  of  the  congregation,  should  be  remem- 
bered. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
building  heated  by  the  best  means.  Some  fur- 
naces are  injurious  to  health.  Probably  Sunday 
schoolrooms,  and  prayer-rooms,  in  the  country, 
would  be  heated  most  advantageously  by  simply 
burning  wood  in  an  open  fireplace. 

To  rear  a good  church  in  a neighbourhood  in 
which  it  is  needed,  is  a work  which  Christian 
men  and  women  should  covet.  Long  after  the 
designer  Bhall  have  passed  away  the  building 
may  stand  a monument  to  their  noble  toil. 

One  main  object  of  this  essay  is  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  architecture  of  many 
churches  and  schools  might  be  greatly  improved 
at  comparatively  little  cost. 

It  would  be  startling,  indeed,  if  it  were  known 
how  badly  many  churches  and  Sunday-schools 
are  ventilated.  Can  it  be  possible  that  those 
who  meet  in  these  buildings  are  ignorant  of  the 
great  importance  of  breathing  pure  air  ? Must 
their  attention  be  called  to  the  fact  that  bad 
ventilation  is  said  to  be  a more  potent  cause  of 
disease  than  any  other  ? Must  the  long,  terrible, 
ghastly  list  of  diseases  which  follow  in  its  train 
be  again  enumerated  ? Shall  they  be  reminded 
of  the  depression, — of  the  petulance  aud  discom- 
fort which  they  have  so  often  experienced  ? 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  good  ventilation  is  to  study 
the  history  of  hospitals.  Such  a history,  how- 
ever, is  too  terrible  to  dwell  on  ! I draw  atten- 
tion the  more  freely  to  this  fault,  so  common  in 
church  architecture,  as  it  can  be  so  easily 
remedied, — often  at  such  slight  expense.  In 
every  church  or  school,  or  infant  class-room,  in 
which  there  is  even  a suspicion  of  the  ventila- 
tion being  bad,  a competent  architect  should  be 
employed  to  give,  after  due  consideration,  a 
careful  opinion  as  to  what  improvement  in  archi- 
tecture is  needed.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  no  matter  what  skill  the  architect 
may  display,  good  ventilation  will  not  be  secured 
unless  sextons  are  better  supervised  than  they 
often  are.  How  many  sextons  are  there  who 
know  enough  to  air  a church  or  schoolroom  before 
and  after  its  being  used  ? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  sunlight  is  not 
oftener  admitted  into  churches  and  schoolrooms. 
From  every  assembly  of  people  certain  poisonous 
gases  are  given  forth.  The  gases,  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  settle  in  the  furniture,  &c.  The 


rays  of  the  sun  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  disin- 
fectant. There  are  churches  whose  gloomy, 
though  perhaps  imposing  interiors,  have  not  for 
centuries  been  brightened  with  a flood  of  cheer- 
ful light.  The  custom  of  having  stained  glass 
in  the  windows  is  to  be  deprecated, — a custom 
that  has  descended  from  a superstitious  age. 

Some  churches  have  lights  so  placed  about  the 
minister  that  the  congregation  cannot  look  at 
him  without  having  their  eyes  dazzled ; other 
churches  are  so  poorly  lighted  that  the  congre- 
gation can  scarcely  read  a hymn.  The  manner 
of  arranging  the  lights  in  a church,  especially 
about  the  pulpit,  should  receive  very  tasteful  and 
skilful  attention. 

The  position  and  style  of  the  pulpit  in  many 
a church  could  be  greatly  improved. 

There  are  some  churches  and  schools  of  suoh 
faulty  architecture  that  no  architect  can  alter 
them  to  his  satisfaction. 

In  future,  let  Christians  blessed  with  archi- 
tectural talents  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  the 
choicest  treasures  of  their  genius,  then  a more 
independent,  a more  suitable  style  of  church 
architecture  will  prevail  than  has  ever  graced 
the  earth  before. 

New  York.  John  C.  Henderson,  Jun. 


PROPOSED  FUSION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
AND  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — The  end,  “Senior,”  last  week  assigned 
to  my  suggestions  seems  so  untenable  upon  the 
facts  put  forth,  and  which  he  has  in  no  way 
altered,  that  I really  must  apologise  for  asking 
space  to  reply.  Had  he  definitely  given  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  based  his  conclusions, 
we  might  have  seen  the  precise  line  that 
separates  our  opinions,  but,  as  it  is,  I do  not 
think  he  has  at  all  confuted  the  possibility  of  a 
scheme  such  as  I proposed,  being  attended  with 
good  effect. 

From  the  tone  of  his  letter,  I should  imagine 
he  considers  it  impolitic  that  the  Institute 
Bhould  do  more  than  the  “next  to  nothing” 
it  now  does,  and,  therefore,  no  alteration  is 
necessary.  I start  with  the  contrary  as  an 
acknowledged  fact,  and  wish  to  discuss  merely 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  improved.  If, 
therefore,  he  considers  the  present  position  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  satis- 
factory, and  one  that  it  ought  to  occupy,  I,  of 
course,  have  no  ground  of  debate  with  him ; 
but  if  he  agrees  with  me  in  thinking  change 
desirable,  I would  ask  in  what  he  considers  it 
defective,  and  how  he  would  propose  to  l’emedy  ? 
We  could  then  put  our  ideas  side  by  side,  and 
perhaps,  by  incorporation,  produce  what  is 
really  required.  My  object  is  simply  to  obtain 
a governing  society  occupying  to  the  architec- 
tural profession,  the  position  which  the  Law 
Institution  does  to  the  Legal,  believing  it  would 
tend  much  to  the  improvement  of  our  art  and 
the  public  mind  upon  it. 

In  few  words,  “ Senior’s  ” letter  amounts  to 
about  this : — 

1.  The  Institute  will  be  annihilated  because 
the  Fellows  will  then  be  subject  to  some  little 
control  from  other  members. 

2.  Students  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
learning  moi’e,  though  paying  less ; therefore  the 
Bcheme  is  all  wrong. 

For  my  own  part,  I cannot  see  how  these 
conclusions  come  logically  out  of  the  arguments. 
I had  hoped  the  reasons  I gave  for  each  sug- 
gested alteration  were  so  plainly  set  forth  that 
misapprehension  could  not  well  arise. 

“ Senior  ” seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  I was  merely  taking  two  societies  with  aims 
in  common  but  different  ways,  and  by  endeavour- 
ing to  combine  the  acknowledged  best  points 
(and  shall  I say — prejudices  P)  of  each  to  suggest 
a course  by  which  they  should  become  one,  and 
so  in  future  work  in  harmony  and  with  mutual 
confidence.  He  also  seems  to  have  forgotten 
that  my  scheme  is  only  the  suggestions  of  one 
mind,  open  to  amendment  in  all  points.  It  is  well 
known  that  for  rules  to  be  complete,  for  no 
matter  what  purpose,  they  should  be  the  result  of 
the  experience  of  many  minds  and  many  views : it 
was  to  obtain  these  views  I asked  you  to  publish 
my  ideas  and  this  reply ; and  if  not  intruding 
too  much  on  your  kindness,  I should  wish  to 
answer  somewhat  in  detail  the  issues  “Senior” 
raises. 

He  asserts  that  the  new  society  must 
necessarily  be  of  much  lower  character  than  the 
present.  My  wish  is  quite  the  contrary.  In 
extending  the  term  “Associates,”  I said  “ gentle- 
men willing  to  concur,  &c.,”  and  I have  yet  to 


learn  in  what  manner,  no  matter  what  profession 
(or  even  trade  if  you  will)  they  follow,  they  are 
inferior  to  architects.  The  mode  of  election  I 
suggested  is,  if  anything,  more  exclusive  than 
the  present,  and  as  it  rests  with  the  members 
themselves,  I do  not  see  why  we  need  anticipate 
its  being  abused  any  more  than  we  do  now.  No 
one  will,  I think,  venture  to  affirm  that  the  status 
or  prestige  of  the  Inst.  C.E.  is  below  that  of  the 
R.I.B.A. ; yet  in  its  charter  the  qualification 
of  an  Associate  is  given  in  very  nearly  the  terms 
I suggested,  except  of  course  the  application  to 
architecture  instead  of  engineering. 

I fail  also  to  see  how  my  suggestion  as  to  hon. 
members  will  lower  the  Institute  in  that  par- 
ticular. My  idea  is  that  the  honour  should  be  as 
great  to  the  Society  as  to  the  individual,  whom, 
be  it  remembered,  the  Fellows  only  have  the- 
power  to  elect. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  “ Senior”  will, 

I hope,  give  me  credit  for  wishing  to  raise  the 
standard  for  Fellows  by  making  it  a necessary 
qualification  that  they  Bhall  have  attained  a con- 
siderable degree  of  eminence  in  their  profession, 
which  rule  I would  have  carried  out  as  strictly 
as  in  Great  George-street,  where  the  form  of 
proposal  recommends  a person  because  he  is  or 
has  done  ao-and-so,  &o. ; at  the  R.I.B.A.  it  is 
simply  because  he  has  the  slight  qualification 
required  and  wishes  to  join.  This  one  trait  I 
think  fully  illustrates  the  manner  of  the  two 
Societies. 

I drew  particular  attention  to  the  unusual 
composition  which  I suggested  for  the  council, 
and  gave  my  reasons.  “Senior”  opposes,  but 
gives  none  except  the  meagre  note  that  only 
four  out  of  ten  would  be  Fellows.  He 
forgets  that  the  ex  officio  members  would  in 
all  probability  also  be  Fellows.  The  Asso- 
ciates and  Students,  as  being  the  far  larger, 
though  “junior”  classes,  are  fairly  entitled  to 
be  represented,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  former  is  really  the  type  of  the 
“ average  architect.”  The  mode  has  worked 
well  in  the  Architectural  Association.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  hon.  member  to  the  Counoil 
would,  I believe,  leaven  the  discussions  with  just 
so  much  of  the  lay  element  as  is  necessary  in  the 
consideration  of  all  professional  questions. 

As  I have  before  said,  my  remarks  are  sugges- 
tions only : and  if  on  the  whole  four  was  thought 
too  small  a proportion  to  be  Fellows  it  could 
readily  be  increased,  though  for  my  own  part  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  assuming,  as  “ Senior  ” 
does,  that  the  Associates  would  necessarily  com- 
bine with  the  Students  in  preference  to  siding 
with  the  Fellows.  From  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  both  classes,  I should  say  rather  the  reverse. 
In  the  proportions  I gave  the  Fellows  would 
most  decidedly  be  most  powerful,  for  in  con- 
junction with  either  of  the  other  classes  they 
are  the  stronger ; and  if  opposed  to  all  the  rest, 
should  they  not  give  way,  though  even  here  the 
ex-officio  might  support  them  P My  wish,  how. 
ever,  would  be  that  no  such  class  questions 
should  disturb  their  deliberations.  Let  us  hope 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  suoh  petty  feelings 
may  be  confined  to  the  “ vestides  and  vesti'yism,” 
whence  they  mostly  originate. 

As  to  the  subscription,  “ Senior’s”  remarks  are 
not  only  intemperate  but  beyond  the  question ; the 
one  I quoted  is  that  which  has  been  that  of  the 
Architectural  Association  for  some  considerable 
number  of  years,  and  without  any  ill  effect.  As 
to  my  remark  with  regard  to  the  examination 
fees,  it  is  evident  some  further  inducement  is 
necessary  to  cause  present  students  of  the  Insti- 
to  submit  to  it ; what  I suggested  was  simply 
means  to  an  end.  If  “ Senior  ” likes  them  not, 
pray  put  forth  other,  or  perhaps  he  likes  not 
“ the  end.” 

In  conclusion,  may  I further  suggest  that  if 
this  correspondence  is  to  answer  any  practical 
good,  it  will  be  best  attained  by  its  being  carried 
on  with  an  unimpassioned  calmness. 

R.  E.  P. 


Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  “R.  E.  P.”  would, 
by  his  scheme  of  amalgamation,  produce  a 
society  much  inferior  to  the  Institute,  and  pos- 
sessing less  activity  than  the  Association ; but  I 
think  “ A Senior,”  in  your  last  issue,  when 
writing  of  “ quantity  measurers  ” as  amongst  the 
miscellaneous  members  to  be  introduced  in  the 
new  scheme,  threw  a slight  upon  one  branch  of 
the  profession.  It  is  the  fashion  with  certain 
architects  to  look  down  on  those  who  take  out 
quantities  as  belonging  to  an  inferior  branch  of 
the  profession,  or  rather  an  inferior  profession 
altogether.  Why  should  this  be  ? — for,  leaving 
the  provinces  out  of  the  question,  it  is  a fact  that 
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a large  Dumber  of  those  wlio  fake  out  quantities 
in  the  metropolis  are  properly  qualified  archi- 
tects,'who  have,  through  a mere  chance,  gradually 
taken  up  the  more  scientific  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession of  an  architect  and  surveyor.  Some  of 
the  gentlemen  now  engaged  on  quantities  have 
been  students  of  the  Institute  and  Royal  Academy, 
several  have  passed  the  voluntary  examination, 
and  one  was  a Pugin  Travelling  Student.  Many 
London  quantity  surveyors  have  been  estimating 
clerks  to  contractors,  and  their  general  know- 
ledge of  building  matters  is  often  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  architect. 

In  the  provinces  the  quantity  surveyor  is 
almost  unknown  ; all  call  themselves  architects, 
whether  they  are  qualified  professional  men,  or 
ex-builders’  foremen,  or  auctioneers. 

Quantity  Surveyor. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Enclosures  of  Buildings. — On  Tuesday,  the 
20th  ult.,  Mr.  Sedgwicke,  of  211,  Hackney-road, 
appeared  before  Mr.  Bushby,  at  the  Worship- 
street  Police-court,  on  a summons  by  the  district 
surveyor  of  Shoreditch,  for  constructing  an  irre- 
gular building. 

From  the  statement  of  the  district  surveyor,  it  appeared 
that  defendant  had  constructed  a wooden  enclosure  and 
roof  to  an  external  staircase  leading  from  defendant’s 
house  to  a detached  building  in  tho  rear.  Tho  fact  was 
admitted ; but  defendant  stated  that,  after  receiving  a 
formal  notice  from  the  district  surveyor,  ho  had  removed 
the  wooden  roof,  and  he  considered  that  what  remained 
of  the  structure  could  not  be  considered  a building  under 
the  Act.  The  district  surveyor  pointed  out  that,  although 
by  the  first  schedule  every  building  must  be  enclosed  with 
walls,  it  was  not  provided  that  there  must  necessarily  bo 
a roof,  though  section  19  provided  for  the  external  covering 
of  roofs ; he,  therefore,  contended  that  it  was  not  essential 
that  there  should  be  a roof  in  order  to  constitute  the 
structure  a building  within  tho  meaning  of  the  Act ; thero 
was  no  definition  of  a building  in  the  Act.  The  learned 
magistrate  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  the  Act  in  question  was  protection  against 
fire.  He  thought  the  risk  from  fire  to  defendant's  struc- 
ture was  almost  equally  great  whether  the  structure  was 
covered  with  a roof  or  not,  and  that  the  Act  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  erection  of  such  a structure.  Ho  would, 
however,  adjourn  tho  case  for  a month  to  enable  defend- 
ant to  make  an  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  if  ho  thought  proper,  to  ask  their  sanction  for 
Borne  modification  of  the  structure  instead  of  the  enclosing 
walls  which  tho  district  surveyor  had  required  to  be  built. 

Alteration  or  Repair. — Mr.  M'Cann  attended 
on  a summons  by  the  same  district  surveyor,  for 
refusing  to  pay  a fee  of  15s.  for  an  alteration  to 
a shop-front  at  No.  28,  Pitfield-street. 

The  district  surveyor  stated  that  defendant  bad  exe- 
cuted tho  work  without  giving  due  notice.  When  first 
discovered,  tho  whole  of  the  old  shop-front  had  been  re- 
moved, and  afterwards  a new  front  was  put  in  in  a different 
form.  The  fee  claimed  was  a reduction  on  tho  amount 
that  might  be  charged.  Defendant  contended  that  tho 
work  was  a necessary  repair,  not  involving  any  structural 
alteration,  and  therefore  exempt.  He  stated  that  the  old 
shop-window  consisted  of  two  squares  of  glass,  one  of 
which  had  been  broken,  and  that  ho  had  only  taken  out 
and  repaired  the  sash,  and  made  it  for  one  square  of  glass 
instead  of  two.  Tho  defendant  afterwards  gave  evidence 
on  oath  as  to  the  case.  In  cross-examination  by  the  dis- 
trict surveyor,  he  admitted  that  tho  entrance  in  tho  old 
shop-front  was  in  the  centre,  whereas  that  in  the  new  one 
was  at  the  side.  Upon  this  evidence  the  magistrate  de- 
cided that  tho  work  was  an  alteration  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  and  ordered  payment  of  the  lee  claimed,  with 
tho  costs  of  the  summons. 

Cornices  of  Shop  Fronts. — Mr.  J.  Randall, 
builder,  of  Victoria-road,  was  called  on  three 
summonses,  by  the  same  district  surveyor,  for 
irregular  construction  of  the  shop-fronts  to  three 
houses  in  Bath.street. 

The  defendant  did  not  appear,  and  on  proof  having 
been  given  that  tho  summonses  had  been  duly  served, 
the  case  was  heard  in  his  absence.  The  district  surveyor 
stated  that,  according  to  sec.  26  of  the  Act,  the  cornices 
of  shop-fronts,  as  well  as  other  projections,  “must  be  so 
arranged  and  constructed  and  so  supplied  with  gutters 
and  pipes  as  to  prevent  the  wator  therefrom  from  dropping 
upon  or  running  over  any  public  way.”  This  the  de- 
fendant had  neglected  to  do.  He  had  been  served  with 
notice  to  amend  tho  work  in  each  case,  but  had  failed  to 
do  so.  These  facts  having  been  duly  proved,  the  magis- 
trate made  orders  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  fourteen 
days,  with  the  costs  of  the  summons  in  each  case. 

Additions  to  Large  Buildings. — At  Worship- 
street,  Mr.  William  Scott,  builder,  of  Antill-road, 
Mile  End,  was  summoned  for  ereoting  a new 
building,  and  uniting  it  to  an  old  building,  the 
cubical  contents  of  which  then  exceeded  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act,  18  & 19  Vic.,  cap.  122. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  barrister,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Loxley 
& Morley,  of  Cheapside,  appeared  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Charrington,  to  defend.  The  complainant  was  Mr.  Legg, 
district  surveyor  of  Mile  End.  Messrs.  Charrington, 
it  appeared,  had  recently  had  an  addition  made  to  their 
brewery  in  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields,  and  the  district  sur- 
veyor claimed  that  the  new  building  could  not  be  united 
to  the  old  without  a party-wall  being  run  up  between  the 
two,  the  Act  of  Parliament  limiting  the  contents  of  a 
building  to  216,000  cubic  feet  without  party-walls.  The 
Act  was  passed  in  1855,  and  Messrs.  Charrington’s  build- 
ings were  erected  prior  to  that  time.  The  Act  was  not  retro- 


spective, and  the  brewery,  though  admittedly  exceeding  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  statute,  was  not  interfered  with. 
Mr.  Philbrick  argued  that  the  Act  did  not  contemplate 
the  erection  and  addition  of  a new  building  which  did  not 
exceed  in  itself  the  statutory  limitation,  and  the  contents 
of  that  building  alone  not  being  in  excess  the  summons 
must  fail,  as  the  Act  had  already  legalised  the  old  building. 
It  was  said  that  if  a party  wall  was  to  be  erected  it  would 
cause  a loss  of  several  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  to 
Messrs.  Charrington,  as  it  would  divide  tbeir  largest 
premises  and  compel  them  to  remove  a valuable  erection 
called  a “ mashtub.” 

Mr.  Bushby  gave  a lengthy  judgment,  in  which  ho  said 
that  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  enacted  that  an  addition 
to  an  old  building  should,  “ to  tho  extent  of  such  addition,” 
be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Act.  The  point  was 
whether  the  limitation  implied  by  the  words  “ to  the 
extent  of  such  addition,”  meant  that  the  old  building  was 
to  be  ignored  in  deciding  what  was  necessary  to  render 
the  addition  conformable  to  the  Act,  or  whether  the 
limitation  only  meant  that  the  old  building  need  not  be 
interfered  with  further  than  was  necessary  to  make  the 
new  conformable  to  the  Act.  He  thought  the  last  was 
the  most  reasonable  view,  and  made  an  order  for  the 
erection  of  the  party  wall,  but  was  willing  to  grant  a 
special  case. 


HOW  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ART  CAN 
BE  BEST  UTILISED. 

Sir, — Ifc  is  exceedingly  strange  that,  after  so 
many  years’  experience  in  the  working  of  this 
Department,  outsiders  should  still  be  found  in- 
sisting on  that  policy  which  has  always  proved 
abortive,  viz.,  that  the  Department  should  be 
made  a Technical  School  of  Design.  “ Schools 
of  Design,”  was  Ahe  very  title  with  which  the 
Department  was  ushered  into  existence,  but 
which  was  afterwards  abandoned  when  the 
policy  which  was  indicated  by  that  title  proved 
to  be  a false  one. 

A central  art  institution,  directly  interfering 
with  and  influencing  technical  developments  of 
art,  is  an  inversion  of  the  ancient  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding ; and  when  fine  and  technical  art  reached 
their  highest,  the  old-world  method  of  develop- 
ing the  fine  arts  was  to  encourage  them  in  their 
highest  aims,  in  order  to  raise  the  taste  of  the 
people,  and  by  these  means  indirectly  influence 
and  improve  all  the  subordinate  arts  of  design. 

The  manufacturers  should  themselves  look 
after  their  special  artists  and  designers,  take 
pupils  into  their  designing  offices  and  there 
educate  them  to  their  requirements,  to  the  tech- 
nical conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  taking  care  to 
collect  all  foreign  novelties  in  the  shape  of 
patterns,  Sc.  A central  Department  will  never 
be  able  to  supply  designers  for  the  manufactures 
with  any  marked  success.  As  soon  as  you 
detach  the  special  artist  from  the  factory  and 
tho  presence  of  the  special  manufacture,  he 
will  indulge  in  caprice,  and  wander  from  those 
practical  limits  which  it  is  so  essentially  neces- 
sary to  preserve. 

A passage  in  an  article  in  the  Builder  of  the 
24thult.  fully  substantiates  the  correctness  of  this 
view  : “ But  few  of  the  students  who  are  trained 
wholly  in  our  schools  ever  sucoeed  in  making 
a means  of  livelihood  as  designers  of  patterns : 
while  those  students  who  spend  the  day  in  a 
factory  and  the  evening  in  an  art-school  generally 
succeed  in  making  a living  of  some  sort.” 

What  then  Bhould  be  the  function  of  the  Art 
Department  ? Why  this — the  development  of 
monumental,  of  historical,  art.  As  a Government 
department,  it  could  most  effectually  render 
assistance  to  that  regal  art,  which  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  and  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  years  since,  deolared  was  “ beyond  the 
reach  of  private  patronage.”*  The  department 
devoted  to  such  a purpose  would  have  a grand 
raison  d'etre.  It  would  not  interfere  with  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  encourages  that  kind  of 
art  which  is  the  offspring  of  private  patronage. 
South  Kensington  by  adopting  such  a policy 
would  take  the  head  and  front  in  art  education, 
and  exercise  a more  potent  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence over  the  subordinate  arts  of  design  than 
by  any  other  means.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


Property  in  St.  James’s-square. — Win- 
chester House,  No.  19,  St.  JVimes’s-square,  was 
bought  in  last  week  at  42,000?.,  the  reserved 
price  not  being  reached. 


* “ Mural  Decoration  has  for  a century  and  a half 
received  little  or  no  encouragement  in  England.  Bare 
walls  are  the  rule  in  our  great  public  buildings,  and  in  our 
churches.  The  object  now  is  to  find  opportunities  fit  for 
the  development  and  display  of  historical  painting  on  a 
large  scale,  for  this  is  precisely  the  class  of  painting  which, 
more  than  others,  requires  encouragement  beyond  the 
means  of  private  patronage.  The  want  of  such  encourage- 
ment has  long  been  regretted,  not  by  professors  only, 
but  by  all  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  state  of 
painting  in  England,— a proof  that  the  promotion  of 
historic  art  is  an  object  of  interest  with  a considerable 
portion  of  the  public,” — Report,  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Fine  Arts. 


HYDE  PARK  AND  KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
BARRACKS. 

The  vast  and  rapid  extension  of  London  which 
now  encircles  the  park  and  Kensiugton  Gardens 
adds  to  the  value  of  these  beautiful  woodlands, 
in  proportion  to  the  yearly  increase  of  popula- 
tion— the  crowds  frequenting  the  walks  and 
glades,  with  thousands  of  carriages  thronging 
the  drives,  in  quadruple  ranges,  show  how  the 
public  appreciate  the  taste  and  skill  displayed 
in  border  plantations,  shrubberies,  and  flower- 
walks. 

Both  the  ride  and  the  drive  are  continuous 
round  the  park;  but  the  drive,  which  is  now 
changed  to  the  interval  between  Hyde  Park 
Corner  and  Albert  Gate,  has  of  late  been  often 
blocked  by  the  increasing  Btream  of  carriages  in 
double  lines  both  going  and  returning.  The 
taste  displayed  in  shrubbery  and  floral  decoration 
is  most  conspicuous  in  perhaps  the  worst  portions 
of  the  border,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  back  of  the 
paltry  shops  and  houses  of  Knightsbridge,  and 
up  to  the  barracks ; but  here  for  the  extent  of 
about  300  yards  there  is  no  ornatnre  (on  one 
side)  save  the  unsightly  old  building,  the  officers’ 
quarters,  stables,  and  mess-rooms,  with  sentinels 
dismounted — in  fact,  four  ranges  of  windows,  the 
bedrooms  of  troopers,  overlook  and  command 
the  fashionable  drive — added  to  this,  the  street 
frontage  on  the  south  side  obtrudes  upon  and 
narrows  the  Kensington  main  road,  which  is  the 
principal  western  thoroughfare.  Except  as 
regards  the  officers’  quarters,  which  command 
an  unrivalled  park  view,  these  barracks  are 
decaying,  old,  and  inadequate  : the  rooms  being 
but  8 ft.  to  9 ft.  high,  whilst  there  is  no  inclosuro 
for  drill  or  muster ; and  their  position  is  such  a 
bane  upon  the  choicest  quarter  of  the  town  that 
all  neutral  people  agree  as  to  the  expediency  of 
moving  them.  Many,  however,  dinging  to  a 
fixity  of  tenure,  object  that  “ they  must  be  near 
the  park  and  palace,”  and  therefore  cannot  be 
transferred  to  Chelsea.  Now  it  so  happens  that 
there  is  a site  upon  which  a modern  and  suitable 
barrack  might  be  ereoted,  at  very  little  distance, 
and  that  is  upon  a spacious  and  open  plot  of 
ground  adjacent  to  the  palace  entrance  at  Ken- 
sington, upon  a part  whereof  now  stands  the  old 
and  disused  barrack,  covering  a space  of  220  ft. 
by  80  ft.,  between  the  Palace-road  and  Palace 
Garden  Terraco,  and  to  which  may  be  added  any 
portion  of  the  open  green,  adequate  to  the  erec- 
tion of  proper  barracks,  together  with  a reserve 
ground  for  drill  and  muster. 

All  this  could  be  effected  without  encroach- 
ment upon  the  palace  view,  or  upon  any  private 
property ; and  as  the  old  palace  is  in  a tottering 
state,  and  must  shortly  be  rebuilt  or  removed 
to  a higher  position  on  the  palace  reserve  of  the 
gardens,  the  sooner  the  work  is  begun  the 
better. 

A portion  of  the  palace  grounds  eastward 
stands  10  ft.  higher  upon  the  plateau,  command- 
\ ing  a view  of  the  round  pond,  and  of  Repton’s 
plantation  vistas;  here  is  a site  worthy  of  a 
palace,  situate  400  ft.  within  the  west  boundary, 
and  close  to  the  central  traverse  roadway,  with- 
out trespassing  1 ft.  upon  the  public  gardens. 
The  new  Guards’  barracks  stand  also  near  to  it, 
with  entrances  from  Church-street  and  from 
Palace  Garden-terrace. 

The  old  palace  was  built  in  line  with  the 
garden’s  boundary  wall,  of  which  it  seemed  to 
form  a part ; the  new  palace,  as  recommended, 
would  be  interned  in  the  grounds,  with  scope 
sufficient  for  any  erection  to  suit  Royalty,  and 
even  adequate  to  the  reception  of  levees  and 
drawing-rooms,  as  well  as  for  an  abode  worthy 
the  dignity  of  the  empire. 

It  was  suggested  by  a correspondent  in  the 
Builder  to  transfer  the  Guards’  barracks  to  the 
centre  of  the  park,  near  the  ranger’s  lodge, 
where  a sergeant’s  guard  was  formerly  quartered 
to  protect  the  magazine ; here,  although  “ far 
in  wild  and  unknown  to  public  view,”  where 
several  private  pensioners'  rural  abodes  have 
been  erected,  the  regiment  might  certainly  be 
located,  by  clearance  of  the  old  guardhouse,  new 
villa,  cottages,  and  stables ; but  if  the  Horse 
Guard  regiment  were  thus  interned,  adieu  to  the 
sequestration  and  user  by  the  public  of  their  once 
valued  and  beautiful  park. 

The  position  I have  recommended  stands  clear 
of  all  interference  with  the  palace,  the  gardens, 
or  private  property ; in  fact,  the  space  of  18  to 
20  acres,  external  to  palace  and  gardens,  has 
been  for  years  an  open  waste  ! A more  modern 
small  guardhouse  and  five  old  cottages,  occupy 
the  northern  and  upper  extremity,  together  with 
an  inclosed  pasture- field  of  about  8 acres,  extend. 
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ing  to  Bayswater-road,  all  of  which  are  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  condition  of  the  old  palace,  and 
all  are  external  to  the  gardens’  boundaries.  If 
Knightsbridge  is  a suitable  position  on  account 
of  its  propinquity,  this  site  is  still  more  eligible ; 
it  would  meet  military  requirements  most 
thoroughly,  and  could  not  interfere  with  public 
rights.  Quondam. 


THE  FRENCH  ARTISTS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  Architects,  En- 
gravers and  Designers  was  lately  held  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
under  the  presidency  of  Baron  Taylor,  the 
founder  of  the  Association. 

According  to  the  European  Review,  on  the 
opening  of  the  proceedings  by  M.  Louis  David, 
an  architect,  read  a report  on  the  works  of  the 
committee  of  the  Association  during  the  year 
1874  to  1875.  He  showed  that  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1873,  the  society  numbered  3,892 
members  ; the  following  year  these  had  increased 
to  4,109 ; and  at  the  present  moment  they 
numbered  4,500.  The  funds  have,  of  oourse, 
risen  in  proportion.  In  1873  the  receipts  were 
83,818f., — this  year  they  had  reached  the  sum  of 
158,418f.  The  expenses  having  only  amounted 
to'.80,209f.,  there  is  a surplus  of  77,358f.,  which 
has  been  converted  into  4,000f.  Rentes;  thus, 
with  this  addition,  the  income  of  the  Association 
has  now  reaohed  a total  of  44,000f.  M.  Louis 
David  [concluded  this  interesting  report  by 
announcing  that  a fine-art  sale  would  be  held  in 
the  spring  of  1876  to  increase  the  Pension  Fund 
of  the  Society,  and  called  on  all  it3  members  to 
assist  in  the  successful  realisation  of  this  pro- 
ject. He  then  continued,  amidst  the  applause 
of  all  the  artists  present,  to  eulogise  the  constant 
and  devoted  services  rendered  by  Baron  Taylor 
to  the  Association. 

Baron  Taylor  thereupon  rose  to  thank  the 
assembly.  With  visible  emotion  he  glorified 
French  art,  and  declared  that  it  gave  him  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  consecrate  to  art  and 
artists  what  little  strength  he  still  retained.  He 
has  well  earned  the  praise  that  was  given. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  OWNERS  TO  SUPPORT 
FROM  ADJACENT  LAND. 

LOWE  AND  ANOTHER  V.  TROTTER  AND  OTHERS. 

This  was  an  action,  tried  at  Stafford,  to  re- 
cover damages  for  injury  done  to  the  houses  of 
the  plaintiffs  by  mining  operations  of  the  defend- 
ant under  adjacent  lands. 

The  property  of  the  plaintiffs  consisted  of  a public- 
house  and  premises  adjoining  the  Brettal-lane  railway 
station.  The  surface  of  the  district  has  been  long  under- 
mined, and  old  cracks  in  the  house  showed  that  the  land 
on  which  it  was  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  subsidence 
at  a period  prior  to  any  workings  of  the  defendants.  The 
question,  therefore,  came  to  be  whether  some  more  recent 
cracks  and  damage  now  complained  of  were  attributable 
to  the  acts  of  the  defendants. 

His  lordship  (Grove)  carefully  laid  down  the  law  with 
reference  to  the  right  of  owners  to  support  for  their  land 
from  the  adjacent  land  of  their  neighbours,  and  asked 
whether,  assuming  old  workings  existed,  the  defendants’ 
acts  had  caused  the  damage  for  which  the  action  was 
brought. 

The  jury  found  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs,  damages,  80/.. 

A question  was  also  put  to  them  whether,  if  the  land 
had  been  in  a solid  state  and  unaffected  by  former  mining, 
the  operations  of  the  defendants  would  have  injured  the 
plaintiffs'  house.  The  jury  found  a difficulty  in  deciding 
this,  and  his  lordship  discharged  them  from  doing  so, 
saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  plaintiffs,  although  their 
house  stood  on  “ honeycombed”  land,  had  a right  to  the 
adjacent  support  for  the  land,  such  as  it  was. 


A GRANITE  LIGHTHOUSE  FOR 
CEYLON. 

A lighthouse  has  been  bnilt  by  Messrs. 
Shearer,  Smith,  & Co.,  for  the  Little  Basses 
Rook,  Ceylon,  and  is  about  to  be  transported 
there  for  erection.  The  tower,  which  is  wholly 
formed  of  Dalbeattie  granite,  is  constructed  after 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Douglass,  engineer  to  the 
Trinity  Board,  its  height  measuring  101  ft.  8 in., 
its  diameter  at  base  33  ft.  3 in.,  at  top  22  ft.  In 
plan  it  is  circular  throughont,  and  the  courses 
of  masonry  are  sixty-four  in  number.  In  profile 
it  diminishes  by  an  elliptical  curve  from  33  ft. 
3 in.  at  base  to  17  ft.  at  a point  67  ft.  6 in.  high — 
the  first  fourteen  courses,  which  are  of  solid 
masonry,  forming  a series  of  steps.  From  this 
point  it  is  carried  up  vertically  for  18  ft.,  when  a 
projecting  cornice  is  formed.  Above  the  cornice, 
where  the  seventh  floor  is  formed,  the  diameter 
is  reduced  to  16  ft.  6 in.,  thence  again  carried 
up  vertically  for  7 ft.,  when  a heavy  moulded 
cornice  is  formed  which  completes  the  profile. 


Its  interior  arrangement  is  a series  of  seven 
cylindrical  rooms,  each  measuring  13  ft.  in 
diameter,  by  9 ft.  6 in.  in  height.  The  floors  are 
formed  entirely  of  granite,  so  fitted  together  as 
to  be  self-supporting,  and  forming  at  once  a 
level  floor  for  one  room  and  a domed  coiling  for 
the  one  immediately  underneath.  In  the  living- 
room  are  fitted  a neat  set  of  granite  jambs  with 
moulded  mantel-shelf,  whilst  under  the  first  door 
is  a place  set  apart  for  a water- tank.  The 
entrance-door  is  situated  at  a height  of  33  ft., 
whilst  at  a height  of  89  ft.  a second  door  is 
placed  where  the  first  cornice  forms  a projecting 
ledge,  nearly  3 ft.  in  width.  The  tower  is  also 
provided  with  sixteen  windows,  into  the  open- 
ings of  which,  as  also  to  the  doors,  gun-metal 
frames  are  fitted.  The  Trinity  Board  have  had 
Mr.  J.  R.  Seldon  as  resident  superintendent 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and,  the  tower 
being  put  together  in  sections,  each  section  was 
personally  inspected  by  Mr.  Douglass  previously 
to  its  removal.  The  blocks  have  been  cut  accord- 
ing to  full-size  templates,  drawn  out  by  Mr. 
James  Oswald,  foreman  at  the  works,  and  the 
stones,  when  finished,  put  in  their  respective 
places  under  his  direction, — the  building  being 
thus  wholly  fitted  together  before  removal  to  its 
destination. 


ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  BRIGHTON. 

TnE  new  building  is  up  and  nearly  finished. 
It  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture, 
slightly  decorated  at  the  chancel  arches,  window, 
and  reredos.  The  total  length  of  the  building, 
north  to  south,  is  89  ft.,  outside  measurement, 
and  total  width,  east  to  west,  66  ft.,  outside 
measure  ; while  the  width  of  the  nave  is  24  ft.  ; 
height  to  springing  of  roof,  39  ft. ; the  roof  rising 
above  this  about  23  ft.  The  width  of  the  aisles 
internally  is, — west,  17  ft.  10  in. ; and  east  14  ft. 
The  church  consists  of  a nave,  two  Bide  aisles, 
and  a chancel,  the  nave  being  lighted  by  a clear- 
story, having  twenty-four  single  pointed -headed 
windows,  and  two  double  ditto,  and  three  long 
lancet  windows  in  the  south  end,  with  a circular 
window  over,  light  being  also  obtained  from  the 
north  by  a large  chancel  window  with  tracery 
head.  The  walls  of  the  clearstory  on  each  side 
and  the  nave  roof,  are  supported  by  three  pointed 
arches  of  moulded  brickwork,  springing  from 
piers  of  beaded  kiln  bricks,  and  Bath  stone  in 
courses,  the  corners  being  moulded,  and  the  bases 
and  caps  of  Bath  stone  moulded.  The  arches  on 
each  side  of  the  chancel  in  continuous  line  with 
the  nave  are  in  Bath  stone  moulded,  and  having 
a “ dog-tooth  ” worked  therein.  The  materials 
of  construction  are, — for  outside  walls,  flint  work 
with  kiln  brick  piers,  lacing  courses,  eaves,  and 
label  moulds,  with  Bath  stone  window  and  door 
dressings,  and  Bath  stone  mullions.  The  roof 
over  the  nave  is  of  open-timber  work,  with 
moulded  and  chamfered  tie  beams  and  ribs.  The 
seating  arrangements  accommodate  between  700 
and  800  persons. 

Messrs.  E.  E.  Scott  & Hyde  are  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Patching  & Webber  the  contractors,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Webber,  jun.,  is  the  clerk  of  works. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY  AND  THE  MOORFIELDS 
CHAPEL. 

HEAVY  EXPENDITURE. 

According  to  the  statement  made  by  Sir 
Edward  Watkin,  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company,  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  Company  held  on  Friday  last  week,  it  appears 
that  the  Company  have  had  to  incur  an  excep- 
tionally large  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  Moorfields.  In  con. 
structing  the  works  of  the  Bishopsgate  extension 
just  opened,  they  had  to  pass  immediately  in 
front  of  the  chapel,  at  a considerable  depth 
below  the  street  level,  and  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  they  were  bound  to  maintain  the 
structure  exactly  as  it  stood,  not  being  permitted 
to  pull  it  down.  It  was  found,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  that  the  chapel  was  con- 
structed upon  piles,  which  in  course  of  time 
became  less  substantial,  and  he  said  it  farther 
appeared  that  the  architect  of  the  chapel  had 
put  upon  the  building  a tremendously  heavy 
roof,  making  it  top-heavy.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  contractors  had  to  underpin  the  whole 
of  the  chapel,  to  the  depth  of  30  ft.  in  the 
London  clay,  before  they  could  construct  an  inch 
of  the  railway  passing  the  chapel.  The  result 
of  this  underpinning  was  that  the  walls  in 
some  places  cracked,  and  two  or  three  valu- 
able fresco  pictures  were  damaged,  which  the 


company  were  responsible  for,  and  he  might  say 
that  the  company  had  had  to  build  a brand  new 
chapel.  They  had  paid  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert 
for  the  restoration  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel 
4,000Z.  The  cost  of  the  underpinning  amounted 
to  8,000Z.,  and  the  expense  of  providing  for  the 
congregation  in  the  interim  a temporary  church 
stood  at  1,023Z.  They  had  also  paid  to  the 
arbitrator  540Z.,  together  with  1041.  to  the 
solicitor,  and  had  yet  to  meet  the  architect’s 
claim  for  900Z.,  the  entire  cost  amounting  to 
14.500Z. ! He  added  that  the  necessary  works  in 
respect  of  Finsbury  Chapel  amounted  to  1,000Z. 


PROPOSED  RE-NAMING  OF  BISHOPS- 
GATE STREET. 

A movement  has  been  started  for  doing  away 
with  the  “ Within”  and  “Without”  as  regards 
the  well-known  old  street  in  the  City,  and  at  a 
Bishopsgate  Ward  Yestry-meeting  which  has 
just  been  held,  a motion  was  made  that  Bishops - 
gate-street  should  be  so-called  throughout  its 
entire  length,  instead  of  “Within”  and  “ With- 
out.” It  was  urged  in  favour  of  the  proposed  j 
change  that  on  several  grounds  it  has  beoome 
absolutely  necessary.  It  was  urged  that  great 
and  serious  loss  is  caused  by  letters  and  parcels 
being  delivered  at  wrong  houses  in  consequence  > 
of  double  numbers,  and  also  that  the  loss  of  time 
of  persons  traversing  the  streets  to  discover 
whether  the  person  he  requires  is  “ Within”  or 
“Without”  is  a great  evil,  and  a source  of 
annoyance,  and  involves  pecuniary  damage.  It-  j 
was  objected  against  the  proposal  that  there 
would  be  re-numbering,  re-paintiDg,  and  re- 
printing invoices  and  other  forms,  which  would 
be  vexatious  to  tradesmen  ; but  this  was  met  by 
the  answer  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  1,800 
other  streets  in  the  Metropolis  have  had  to  bear 
this  inconvenience  in  their  turn.  To  the  objec- 
tion that  the  street  would  lose  its  historical  and  I 
traditional  character  by  the  change,  it  was 
answered  that  such  could  not  well  be  the  result  I 
so  long  as  the  name  “ Bishopsgate. street  ” was  ! 
retained.  The  proposal  was,  however,  defeated,  ( 
but  it  is  stated  that  it  will  shortly  be  again  ; 
brought  forward,  and  be  supported  by  petitions 
in  its  favour  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  i 
street. 


ENGLISH  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

Sir, — My  Lord  Mayor  Stone  has  made  a good 
bid  for  fame,  and  has  done  a good  work  ; but  he 
wants  some  cleverer  people  about  him.  As  a 
visitor  from  abroad  I went  to  the  Reception  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  Saturday  last,  after  a visit 
to  the  Alexandra  Palace  in  the  afternoon,  and 
must  confess  I was  horror-struck  by  the  man 
who  announced  the  carriages  in  the*  hall : — 
“ The  Mayor  of  Tureen  ” (poor  Italy !)  “ A Bishop 
whose  name  is  ouknown.”  So  much  for  fame — 
who  wants  to  be  a bishop  ? “ Mr.  Hexeter, 

Mayor”;  and  so  on,  and  worse.  As  to  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  I did  not  get  muoh  pleasure 
from  my  visit.  There  was  a vast  crowd,  and  I 
and  my  party  got  out  into  the  air  as  much  as 
possible.  A few  piercing  screams  reached  us 
now  and  then,  which,  I am  told,  was  the  concert. 
I pitied  my  poor  prfy'et. 

I am  much  pleased  with  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
the  snub  he  has  obviously  tried  to  give  Germany 
in  all  these  doings.* 

A Frenchman  who  Knows  English. 


DIVERSION  OF  SEWAGE  FROM  THE 
THAMES. 

TnE  Thames  Conservators,  in  their  report, 
dated  the  5th  inst.,  just  issued,  observe  : — 

“On  reviewing  the  results  of  the  notices  served  . 
on  various  persons  and  places  requiring  the  diversion 
of  sewage  or  other  offensive  or  injurious  matter  from 
flowing  into  the  river,  the  Conservators  are  enabled  to 
report  that  above  the  intakes  of  the  water  companies  only 
four  towns  still  pass  their  sewage  into  the  river ; of  i 
these,  two,— Oxford  and  Reading,— have  sewage  works 
in  a forward  state,  and  of  the  other  two,  Windsor  has 
commenced  the  sewage  works,  and  Abingdon  i3  about 
to  do  the  same.  A hope  may  therefore  be  entertained 
that  above  the  source  of  the  chief  water-supply  of  the 
metropolis  all  sewage  will  very  soon  be  diverted  from 
the  river.  Between  the  intakes  of  the  water  companies 
and  the  western  limits  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  main  • 
drainage  scheme  comes  into  operation,  a less  satisfactory 
state  of  matters  prevails.  Notwithstanding  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Conservators  under  their  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  local  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Twickenham, 
have  not  yet  diverted  their  sewage  from  the  river.  The 
Conservators  will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  enforce  a com-  i 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Conservancy  Acts  until  > 
the  diversion  of  the  sewage  and  the  consequent  purifies-  1 
tion  of  the  river  above  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  have  been 
fully  accomplished." 

* We  hold  a quite  different  opinion  on  the  subject.— Ed. 
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STONE  CHURCH,  KENT. 

The  ruins  of  Stone  Churob,  near  Faversham, 
have  been  visited  by  some  members  of  the 
Archroological  Institute.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  re- 
marking upon  the  unique  masonry  of  the  walls 
of  the  chancel,  said  that  he  believed  the  chief 
portion  of  it  was  Romano- British,  of  about  the 
fifth  century.  The  east  end  was  an  addition, 
probably  of  the  Early  English  period.  The 
alternate  courses  of  hewn  stone  and  Roman 
bricks  were  very  remarkable  in  the  original 
work,  the  extent  of  whioh  is  indicated  by  the 
foundation  of  a cross  wall  at  its  east  end.  This 
wall  was  taken  down,  when  the  later  eastern 
portion  was  added  to  the  chancel,  and  its  base 
was  formed  into  a step ; some  of  its  materials 
were  used  in  making  two  other  steps  up  to  the  new 
altar.  At  the  weBt  end,  Mr.  Irvine  pointed  out 
the  original  entrance  to  the  chancel  by  two 
steps,  descending  from  the  nave.  In  the  lower 
step  he  found  the  round  hollow  in  which  a 
chancel  door  or  gate  swung  upon  a pivot.  Mr. 
Parker  remarked  that  the  Romans  used  that 
method  of  hanging  doors.  Sir  John  McLean 
and  Canon  Scott-Robertson,  made  some  obser- 
vations respecting  traces  of  early  English  paint- 
ing upon  the  plaster  inside  the  walls. 


BRICKS. 

At  a meeting  held  at  the  Hop  and  Malt  Ex- 
change, of  various  brickmakers  supplying  the 
London  market,  it  was  computed  that  there  were 
lost  to  the  building  tradethrough  the  late  floodings 
of  the  fields  and  in  diminished  moulding,  about 
one-eighth  of  the  season’s  make,  or  over  one 
hundred  millions  of  bricks,  and  a rise  in  price 
was  consequently  threatened. 


OPENING  OF  THE  CRESCENT  HALL, 
WALTON-ON.THE-NAZE. 

Mr.  Robert  Warner,  of  Broomfield,  Chelms- 
ford, and  the  head  of  the  firm  of  John  Warner 
& Sons,  of  the  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  London, 
is  a landowner  at  Walton.  Some  short  time 
since  Mr.  Warner  established  a new  foundry 
and  engineering  works  at  Walton,  which  are 
now  assuming  considerable  importance,  and 
employing  a good  number  of  workpeople. 
Numerous  dwellings  accordingly  are  being 
erected  near,  which  are  beginning  to  make  a 
new  suburb.  Mr.  Warner,  having  a desire  to 
afford  means  for  the  mutual  recreation  and  im- 
provement of  his  workpeople,  decided  to  erect  a 
club-room  and  hall  for  their  use.  On  the  23rd 
ult.  this  building,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Cressy, 
of  Walton,  was  opened.  The  building  and  sur- 
roundings were  gaily  decorated,  and  a number 
of  the  workmen,  headed  by  the  Walton  amateur 
brass  band,  and  carrying  banners  and  flags,  made 
a circuit  of  the  town,  and  marched  to  the  hall, 
where  a good  tea  was  provided.  After  tea  an 
entertainment  was  given  in  the  lecture-room. 
Mr.  Goslin,  the  manager,  from  London,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  laid  before  the  members  the  details  of 
the  origin  of  the  movement,  and  the  objeots  for 
which  the  hall  had  been  built,  and  the  Club  and 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  established.  At 
the  close  of  the  entertainment  many  expressions 
of  gratitude  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Warner  for 
his  munifioence.  The  Club  is  instituted 
especially  for  the  workmen  employed  at  Messrs. 
R.  Warner  & Co.’s  Engineering  Works,  although 
any  one  resident  in  Walton  is  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  ALDERMARY. 

The  ohurch  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  in  Queen 
Victoria-street,  is  about  to  undergo  extensive 
repairs  and  restorations ; it  is  now  the  church 
of  four  united  parishes, — St.  Mary  Aldermary, 
St.  Thomas  Apostle,  St.  Antholin,  and  St.  John 
Baptist,  the  two  latter  parishes  having  recently 
become  united  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  con- 
sequent upon  the  demolition  of  the  church  of 
St.  Antholin.  The  sum  proposed  to  be  expended  is 
8,0001.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Tress  & Innes,  and  approved  by  the  united 
vestry,  and  the  works  will  shortly  be  com- 
menced. 

The  edifice  immediately  preceding  the  present 
one  was  founded  in  the  year  1510.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  and 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  upon  the  plan 
of  the  former  church. 


FENTON  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

In  public  competition  for  the  new  town-hall, 
police  station,  engine-house,  &c.,  Fenton,  Staf- 
fordshire, the  urban  sanitary  authority  have 
awarded  the  premium  to  the  design  submitted 
by  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  of  Wingmore-road, 
Camberwell,  under  the  motto  “ Lahore  vinces.” 


WHITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  candidates  successful 
in  the  competition  for  the  Whitworth  Scholar- 
ships, 1875 : — 

Joseph  Harrison  (aged  21),  mechanical  engineer, 
Hyde ; George  Goodwin  (20),  mechanical  engineer, 
Loudon ; John  Alldred  (21),  locomotive  engine-fitter, 
Wolverton  ; Franklin  Garside  (20),  pattern -maker, 
Oldham;  Frank  W.  Dick  (21),  mechanical  engineer, 
Glasgow;  Joseph  Poole  (20),  fitter  and  turner,  Dudley. 


WORKMEN’S  WAGES. 

Sir, — I beg  to  inform  your  correspondent, 
“ J.  Barnett,”  that  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
has  recently  held  in  two  cases  (Millett  v.  Cole- 
man, 39  J.  P.,  451 ; and  Shaw  v.  Alderson,  39 
J.  P.,  374),  that  wages  are  recoverable  in  the 
police-oourts  under  the  Master  and  Servant  Act. 
Before  these  decisions  the  answer  given  by  the 
magistrate  was  a doubtful  one.  G.  K. 


INTERMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Sir, — Allow  a short  letter  to  settle  a long, 
grave  controversy  which  will  never  be  settled  by 
the  fishmongers’  basket.  The  closed  coffin,  as 
at  present  constructed,  beiDg  every  way  suitable 
to  our  method  of  interment,  the  objections  to  it 
afterwards  are  easily  obviated  by  making  the 
lid  so  that  the  moist  earth  should  soon  make 
openings  by  dissolving  the  glue,  which  secured 
a longitudinal  insertion  in  it.  Senex. 


FRENCH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Congress  of  the  Societd  Franchise 
d' Archdologic  will  bo  held  this  year  at  Chalons- 
sur-Marne,  commencing  on  Monday,  the  23rd  of 
August,  and  ending  on  the  2Sth.  A list  of  thirty- 
four  questions  for  discussion  (seven  of  which 
relate  to  matters  pre-historic)  is  published. 

The  Congress  of  the  Institut  des  Provinces 
will  be  held  at  Autun  early  in  September. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Siddal  (Halifax). — The  school  at  Siddal, 
erected  by  the  School  Board  at  a cost  of  4,6001., 
has  been  opened.  Before  the  formation  of  the 
present  board  it  was  resolved  to  build  a school 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siddal.  The  school  is 
large  and  airy,  is  fitted  up  with  every  con- 
venience, and  divided  into  infant  and  mixed 
departments  of  about  equal  size.  There  are 
three  class-rooms  to  each,  and  the  desks  are 
Moss’s  patent.  It  is  calculated  to  accommodate 
490,  and  the  cost  is  about  4,6001.  Messrs. 
Horsfall,  Wardle,  & Patchett,  were  the  architects. 

Lee  Mount  (Halifax). — The  infant  school  here 
has  been  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Swallow,  the 
chairman  of  the  School  Board.  Some  time  ago 
an  offer  was  made  to  the  Board,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Binns,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  of  the  Lee  Mount 
Sunday  school,  that  it  should  be  let  to  the  Board 
at  a nominal  sum,  besides  the  further  offer  of 
the  trustees  to  make  it  adequate  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  township,  and  to  build  an  infant 
school.  The  other  school  has  been  worked  by 
the  Board  for  some  time  ; but  the  infant  school- 
room has  only  just  been  completed  at  a cost  of 
about  6001.,  including  the  chapel-keeper’s  house 
adjoining,  with  accommodation  for  140  infants. 


BRICKS  COUNTED  IN  OR  OUT  OF  KILN. 

In  the  Crewe  County  Court,  William  Bebbington,  brick 
manufacturer,  Amor-green,  Stapeley,  sued  Enoch  Elson, 
builder,  the  Hoogh,  for  137.  11s.  9d.,  as  balance  of  account 
for  bricks  supplied.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  iu  March 
or  April,  187-1,  he  made  an  oral  contract  with  the  de- 
fendant, at  the  corner  of  a street  in  Nantwieh,  to  supply 
him  with  bricks  at  12s.  6d.  per  1,000.  The  bricks  were  to 
be  counted  into  the  kiln,  otherwise  he  would  charge  con- 
siderably more— about  1-ls.  per  1,000.  Defendant  was  to  find 
coals  for  the  furnace.  On  several  occasions  he  was  short 
of  coals,  consequently  some  of  the  bricks  were  not  quite 
so  well  burned  as  they  might  he. — The  Judge:  You  are 
entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  amount  you  claim,  if  the  con- 
tract was  to  count  them  into  the  kiln. — The  witness  said 
that  he  had  sunk  two  wells  for  him,  for  which  he  charged 


him  37.  Defendant  had  paid  1347.  14s.  3d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  137.  14s.  9d.  to  bo  paid.  He  counted  the  bricks 
every  week  as  they  were  made.  He  had  asked  the  de- 
fendant several  times  for  the  account,  and  he  raised  no 
objection  until  he  received  the  County  Court  summons. 

The  defendant  deposed  that  the  contract  was  made  for 
12s.  fid.  for  bricks  good  out  of  the  kilu.  There  was  no 
written  contract,  and  plaintiff  never  said  that  he  would 
require  Is.  fid.  more  if  they  were  counted  out  of  the  kiln. 
Plaintiff’ had  to  make  the  bricks  and  burn  them.  lie  had  a 
contract  to  build  the  Willaston  schools,  but  the  bricks  from 
plaintiff  ’s  kilns  were  refused,  and  he  had  to  pay  29s.  for 
substitute  bricks,  while  he  sold  some  of  the  bricks  com- 
plained of  at  23s.  per  1,000.  The  bricks  were  soft  and 
badly  made.  12s.  fid.  was  more  than  the  average  price 
for  the  good  counting  out  of  kilu  bricks.  He  had  about 
5,000  of  the  bricks  now,  and  5,000  were  lying  broken.  He 
had  sustained  a loss  of  about  507.  by  tho  transaction. 

The  Judge  said  he  was  satisfied  the  contract  was  to 
count  into  the  kilu.  It  was  an  undefended  action.  This 
was  subject  to  a cross  action  regarding  the  burning  of  the 
bricks.  


TO  REMEDY  DAMP  WALLS  AT  THE 
SEA  SIDE. 

Strip  off  the  old  plaster,  rake  out  the 
joints,  clean  off  the  dust,  throw  water  on 
the  wall  with  a brush,  coat  all  over 
about  £ in.  thick  with  Portland  cement  five 
parts,  Bharp  sand  one  part ; make  the  surface 
rough,  let  it  stand  two  or  three  days  to  harden, 
finish  with  ordinary  mortar  (well  haired)  made 
with  fresh.water  sand  or  fine  ashes.  If  required 
to  be  finished  immediately  gauge  with  plaster  of 
Paris.  Cement  should  not  be  used  for  the 
finishing  coat.  W. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Soham. — A stained-glass  memorial  window  has 
recently  been  placed  iu  the  east  end  of  Soham 
Church,  which  is  about  12  ft.  by  20  ft.,  contains 
twenty  different  subjects  from  the  closing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  viz. : —His  Entry  into  the 
Holy  City,  His  Weeping  over  Jerusalem,  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Betrayal,  the  Denial  by  Peter, 
Christ’s  Agony  iu  the  Garden,  Bearing  the 
Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  the  Burial,  Sealing  the  Stone,  the  Resur- 
rection, His  Appearance  in  the  Garden,  &o.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  London. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Kittisford  (near  Wellington,  Somerset). — The 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Kittisford,  has 
been  recently  re-opened,  after  various  repara- 
tions. The  decayed  old  lath-and-plaster  fiat 
ceilings  to  the  nave,  north  transept,  and  south 
aisle  have  been  replaced  by  panelled  polygonal 
ceilings,  covered  with  stained  deal  boarding. 
The  internal  walls  have  been  cleaned  and 
replastered.  The  whole  building  (exoept  the 
chancel  and  chancel  aisle)  has  been  repaved  and 
reseated  with  two  open  benches.  The  tower 
has  been  divided  off  from  the  nave  by  a low  per- 
forated, ornamental  screen.  The  old  oak  arches 
and  shafts,  separating  the  nave  and  south  aisle, 
have  been  cleaned  of  whitewash,  repaired,  and 
reset.  The  porch  being  much  decayed  was 
rebuilt  to  a new  design,  but  all  ancient  stone- 
work has  been  re-used,  wherever  in  decent  condi- 
tion. The  interesting  old  font  has  been  slightly 
repaired  and  reset  on  a new  platform,  while  the 
Jacobian  oak  pulpit  has  been  divested  of  paint, 
and  placed  on  a Ham-hill  stone  base.  The  roofs 
externally  are  covered  with  tiles  from  Pool,  near 
Wellington.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  has 
been  about  5501.  Messrs.  W.  J.  Arae  & Cottrell, 
of  Ashbrittle,  were  the  builders,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
B.  Ferrey  was  the  architect. 

Pilsdon. — The  interior  of  the  church  at  Pilsdon 
(Pilesdon  Pen),  having  undergone  restoration, 
was  re-opened  for  Divine  service  on  the  11th 
ult.  The  expenses  of  the  work  have  been  de- 
frayed by  the  late  Mrs.  H.  Syndercombe  Bower, 
and  her  son,  Mr.  H.  S.  Bower,  of  Fontmell  Parva, 
near  Blandford,  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  patron 
of  the  living. 

Pitneg  (Langport). — The  parish  church  at 
Pitney  was  re-opened  on  the  21st  ult.,  after 
restoration  costing  1,3001.  The  nave  has  been 
rebuilt  on  the  original  foundations,  the  old  Ham 
stone  windows  and  other  dressings  having  been 
carefully  preserved  and  re-used.  The  exterior 
walls  are  of  pointed  blue  lias  stone,  laid  in  regular 
courses ; the  inside  being  of  tooled  white  lias, 
also  in  course  work.  The  roof,  which  is  open,  is 
of  pitch  pine,  wrought  and  moulded,  with  bosses 
from  the  old  roof  at  intersections  of  the  moulded 
ribs.  The  covering  is  of  dun-coloured  plain  tiles. 
The  old  pews  have  been  removed,  and  open 
benches  of  pitch  pine,  varnished,  erected  in  their 
stead.  The  windows  are  glazed  in  quarry  lights, 
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with  tinted  borders.  The  chancel  roof  has  been 
completed,  the  bosses  being  decorated  with 
gilded  edgings.  Mr.  Knowles,  Bridgwater,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Cox,  Yeovil,  the  builder. 

Awre  (Gloucester) . — By  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Henry  Crawshay,  of  Oaklands,  the  old  parish 
church  of  Awre  has  been  restored  at  a cost  of 
some  2,0001.  or  3,0001.,  and  has  been  re-opened 
by  the  Bishop.  The  church  was  erected  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  consists 
of  a nave  and  chancel,  a north  aisle,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  six  fine  arches,  a 
good  south  porch,  and  a tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  The  walls,  roofs,  and  floors  were 
all  more  or  less  dilapidated,  and  in  some  cases 
in  a dangerous  condition,  especially  the  chancel, 
the  whole  of  which  had  to  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.  The  walls  of  the  church  have  been 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  where  necessary ; the 
roofs  have  been  stripped,  re-covered  with  Broseley 
tiles,  and  boarded  ; the  floors  have  been  entirely 
renewed,  and  laid  on  a bed  of  concrete  ; the 
windows  have  been  re-glazed,  and  the  whole 
church  has  been  re-seated  ; the  tower  has  been 
restored;  a western  gallery,  which  formerly 
blocked  up  the  tower-arch  and  window,  has  been 
removed ; the  bells  and  framing  have  been  put 
in  repair ; an  area  has  been  made  all  round  the 
church,  with  drainage  therefrom  ; and  provision 
has  been  made  for  warming  the  cliurch  with 
Gurney's  stoves.  In  restoring  the  church,  care 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Waller  & Son,  the 
architects,  to  preserve  every  old  feature,  and  to 
put  every  old  stone  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
ancient  place.  The  colouring  in  the  quatrefoils 
and  ribs  in  the  roof  is  a copy  of  the  old  work  ; 
the  chancel-screen  has  been  replaced  ; and  the 
remains  of  the  approach  to  the  rood-loft  can 
Btill  be  seen  against  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel.  The  east  jwindow  is  to  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Crawshay. 

Sticklepath  (Devon). — Sticklepath  is  about 
four  miles  from  Okehampton.  The  unsuitable 
character  of  the  little  chapel  there  has  induced 
some  of  the  people  in  the  parish  to  build  a better 
structure.  Bor  some  time  past  there  has  been 
no  service  held  in  the  chapel,  the  mother  church 
of  which  is  at  Stampford  Courtenay,  about  four 
miles  off.  They  pulled  the  old  erection  down, 
bought  and  razed  to  the  ground  the  cottages  that 
stood  in  front,  and  having  a clear  approach  for 
building  they  proceeded  to  build,  and  the  opening 
services  have  been  held.  The  structure  is  small, 
plain,  and  (barring  the  seats)  unvarnished.  It 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  bears  a re- 
semblance to  a new  Board  Bchool.  There  is  a 
bell  at  one  end  of  the  roof,  and  at  the  other 
end  a cross.  The  edifice  cost  about  6001.,  but 
is  very  diminutive,  holding  about  100  persons. 
There  has  been  no  expenditure  on  ornament. 
Messrs.  Geen  & Asli,  of  Okehampton,  are  the 
builders,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Hatherleigh,  the 
architect. 

Lassington  (Gloucester). — The  picturesquely  - 
situated  and  ancient  little  church  at  Lassington, 
three  miles  from  Gloucester,  having  been  re- 
stored, has  been  re-opened  for  divine  worship 
by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Oswald.  Several  months  ago 
Messrs.  Medland  & Son,  architects,  made  a 
survey  of  the  church,  with  a view  to  its  reno- 
vation ; they  found  that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  whole  of  the  structure  should  be  taken  down 
and  re-erected,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower, 
and  its  quaint  roof.  The  restoration,  or  re- 
building, has  therefore  been  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  these  ideas.  A new  south 
porch,  chancel-arch,  and  nave  windows,  have 
been  built  of  Norman  character  ; and  small 
lancet  windows  have  been  put  in  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel,  to  correspond  with  the  original 
windows  at  the  east  end  and  north  Bide  of  the 
chancel,  which  have  been  replaced.  New  open 
timber  roofs,  stained  and  varnished,  have  been 
constructed  throughout,  and  covered  with  old 
stone  tiles.  The  floors  of  the  aisles  and  pas- 
sages have  been  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles.  The 
seating  throughout,  and  the  lectern,  are  of  pitch 
pine,  varnished  only.  A new  font  has  been 
erected,  on  a stone  base,  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  nave.  Behind  the  altar  a small  reredos 
has  been  fixed,  consisting  of  central  gable, 
supported  on  polished  alabaster  columns,  and 
enclosing  the  sacred  monogram,  surrounded  with 
a wreath  of  thorn.  This  work,  and  also  the 
font  and  the  carvings  throughout  the  church, 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Frith  & Morris, 
sculptors.  The  chancel  window  and  south  win- 
dow of  the  nave  have  been  filled  with  Btained 
glass,  by  Evans,  of  Smethwick.  The  works  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wingate  & Sons, 


under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Medland 
& Son.  The  churchyard  has  been  levelled,  foot- 
paths have  been  formed  round  the  ohurch,  and 
a new  churchyard  gate  with  steps,  thereto  has 
been  constructed. 

Builth. — The  new  church  here  has  been  conse- 
crated and  opened.  It  is  constructed  in  the 
Early  English  style,  on  ground  contingent  to  its 
predecessor,  and  consists  of  centre  and  side 
aisles,  chancel,  place  for  organ,  and  vestry.  It 
will  seat  450  persons  (the  old  one  providing  for 
only  180).  The  length  of  the  nave  is  66  ft. ; 
width,  25  ft.  2 in. ; side  aisle,  14  ft.  9 in.  wide  ; 
height  from  nave  floor  to  wall-plate,  24  ft.,  and 
to  apex  of  roof,  46  ft. ; chancel,  30  ft.  6 in.  long, 
from  west  to  east,  20  ft.  6 in.  wide ; the  vestry 
and  organ-place  measure  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  3 in. 
The  outer  walls  are  built  of  Llanelwedd  stone, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  all 
the  dressings  are  Box  stone.  The  interior  is 
faced  with  Bath  stone  painted  light  red.  The 
roof  is  open-timbered  of  pitoh  pine,  plastered 
between  rafters  and  finished  of  warm  (vellum) 
tint ; the  principals  rest  on  corbels  exposed  to 
view.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  an 
arcade  of  four  arches,  supported  by  octagon 
pillars,  the  caps  of  which  are  left  in  block  for 
carving.  The  tracery  windows  are  plain  glass. 
The  chancel  and  vestry  are  divided  by  an  arcade 
of  double  arches,  supported  by  a slender  column. 
The  walks  are  paved  with  Broseley  tiles  of  black 
and  red,  and  the  chancel  with  Godwin’s  tiles.  The 
seats  are  painted  deal.  The  contract  was  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  Stephens  & Baston,  of  Bristol, 
Mr.  J.  Norton,  of  London,  being  the  architect ; 
Mr.  H.  Carr,  Builth  (formerly  of  Bristol),  was 
the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  old  building,  about 
eighty-five  years  old,  of  the  quaint  “ high  period  ” 
type,  is  to  be  entirely  pulled  down  to  make  way 
for  an  entrance. 

Howie  Hill. — The  little  church  here  recently 
opened  has  been  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Miss 
Philips,  of  Walford,  near  Boss,  and  consists  of 
nave,  chancel,  sacristy,  and  south  porch,  and 
will  accommodate  rather  more  than  100  sitters, 
the  building  being  a simple  specimen  of  Early 
English  architecture,  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Griffiths,  of  The  Lea,  near  Boss,  builder,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Haddon,  of  Hereford  and  Malvern,  archi- 
tects, the  outlay  being  about  1,300Z. 

Stretford. — Stretford  parish  ohurch  has  been 
re-opened,  after  restoration.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a nave  with  north  aisle,  chancel 
with  north  aisle,  vestry,  and  south  porch ; 
and  was  in  a sad  state  of  dilapidation.  The 
ground  around  was  much  above  the  floor  of  the 
interior,  which  was  whitewashed,  and  fitted  with 
high-backed  pews  of  tho  horse-box  fashion, 
littered  down  with  straw  to  keep  out  the  damp. 
The  building  is  a specimen  of  Early  English 
type,  the  roof  continuing  from  east  to  west  in 
one  span,  with  king-post  principals  rising 
immediately  over  the  centre  arcading,  the  tim- 
bers being  of  massive  oak.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  to  remove  the  lath  and  plaster 
ceilings,  and  to  throw  open  this  roof  by  cleaning 
and  renovating  the  timbers,  which  are  stained 
and  varnished,  and  re-oovering  the  exterior  with 
Broseley  tiles,  surmounted  with  terra-cotta 
cresting.  The  south  porch  and  campanile,  or 
bell  turret,  over  the  west  gable,  of  oak,  have 
been  renovated,  and  the  latter  covered  with  a 
shingled  roof,  and  surmounted  with  the  ancient 
vane.  The  whole  of  the  stonework,  so  thickly 
coated  with  plaster  and  whitewash,  has  been 
laid  bare  and  well  pointed.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary  during  the  progress  of  the  work  to  take 
down  and  re-build  the  south  wall,  and  this  has 
been  cautiously  done  by  replacing  the  whole,  stone 
for  stone.  The  chancel  is  fitted  with  oak  altar- 
rail  and  standards,  and  stalls  of  pitch  pine.  The 
gangways  are  laid  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles. 
The  windows  are  re-glazed  with  the  old  glass,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  utilised.  The  works  were 
executed  by  Mr.  John  Sandford,  of  Norton 
Canon,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Haddon,  of 
Hereford  and  Malvern,  architects,  the  total  ex- 
penditure being  within  6001. 

East  Winch. — The  parish  church  has  been  re- 
opened after  restoration.  It  is  in  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  and  was  probably  built  in  1460. 
The  work  was  entrusted  to  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott, 
architect.  The  chancel  has  been  thoroughly 
restored  by  Mr.  E.  Kent,  the  impropriator  of  the 
tithes  ; and  a new  reredos,  painted  by  Mr.  W. 
Munton,  Lynn,  erected.  The  length  of  the 
interior  of  the  church,  now  that  the  seats  have 
been  removed  out  of  the  tower,  is  104  ft.  It 
formerly  seated  about  300  persons ; it  will  now 
accommodate  nearly  400.  The  total  cost  of  the 


work  will  be  about  1,5001.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Burdell,  Brothers,  of 
Middleton,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  King,  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 


Ilcjhs  IDmbcir. 

Street's  Indian  and  Colonial  Mercantile  Directory. 

Cornhill,  1875-6. 

A new  issue  of  the  “ Indian  and  Colonial 
Mercantile  Directory  ” has  been  published,  and 
will  be  found  valuable.  The  various  steam 
routes  to  the  places  treated  of,  with  rates  of  fares, 
and  times  of  transit,  are  given  ; particulars  of  the 
various  railways  in  operation  or  construction  are 
also  supplied,  and  of  the  principal  products,  and  the 
articles  in  which  the  trade  of  each  place  chiefly 
consists,  so  as  to  guide  merchants  with  regard 
to  shipments.  The  lists  of  the  various  traders, 
which  give  the  merchant  full  particulars  of 
possible  buyers  abroad,  populations,  extent  of 
countries,  and  official  information,  appear  to 
have  been  carefully  revised. 


Handbook  of  House  Property.  BrE.  L.  Tarbuck, 
Architect.  London  : Lockwood  & Co.,  1875. 
This  is  intended  to  serve  as  a popular  guide  to 
the  purchase,  mortgage,  and  compulsory  sale  of 
houses  and  land,  and  treats  also  of  dilapidations 
and  valuations  generally.  Mr.  Tarbuck  has 
divided  his  little  book  into  three  parts, — the 
First,  relating  to  the  law  affecting  land  and 
houses ; the  Second,  to  the  praotice  in  valuations ; 
and  the  Third,  to  procedure  in  building  houses. 
He  has  brought  together  and  condensed  a large 
amount  of  floating  information,  and  has  produced 
a manual  which  will  be  found  a very  useful  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  the  subjects  treated  of. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  it. 


Uliscellanm 

Meersbrook  Bowling-green,  Sheffield. — 

Last  year  a number  of  gentlemen  resident  at 
Heeley,  impressed  with  the  desirableness  of  pro- 
viding local  facilities  for  the  healthful  outdoor 
exercise  of  bowling,  formed  a committee  for 
giving  effect  to  the  scheme,  and  Mr.  H.  Matthews, 
architect,  prepared  the  plans.  It  was  ascertained 
that  upwards  of  2,000 1.  would  be  required,  and 
the  inaugural  opening  of  the  club  has  recently 
taken  place.  The  premises  stand  upon  a plea- 
santly-situated plot  of  freehold  land,  the  main 
entrance  to  which  is  from  Yictoria-road.  The 
green  itself  is  66  yards  by  40  in  extent,  and  it  is 
intended  to  add  to  its  attractions  a shrubbery. 
The  block  of  buildings  comprise,  in  addition  to  a 
committee-room,  residence  for  the  steward,  bar, 
&c.,  a spacious  saloon,  31  ft.  by  21  ft.  and  16  ft. 
high ; a billiard-room,  32  ft.  by  26  ft.,  and  20  ft. 
high,  supplied  with  lavatory  and  other  requisites. 
The  buildings  have  been  so  arranged  that  the 
billiard-room  and  the  saloon  may  be  thrown  into 
one,  so  that  a large  apartment  may  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee  for  parties  and  con- 
certs. The  work  has  been  carried  out,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Matthews,  by  the 
following  contractors  : — Masons’  and  joiners’ 
work,  Mr.  Wilkinson ; plasterers’  work,  Messrs. 
Barter,  Unwin,  & Son ; painters’  work,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Bennett,  Fargate  ; plumbing  and  gasfitting,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Tayler,  Norfolk-street ; slaters,  Messrs. 
Staniforth  & Lee.  The  tiles  have  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  H.  Webb,  of  Worcester;  and  the  green 
itself  has  been  prepared  and  laid  by  Mr.  W. 
Markham. 

Destructive  Fire  at  Hereford. — The  ex- 
tensive timber-yard  of  Mr.  Bower,  Bath-street, 
Hereford,  has  been  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  fire,  which  broke  out  on  the  28th  ult.  about 
one  o’clock.  The  stock  and  permanent  plant 
and  the  workmen’s  tools  it  was  found  impossible 
to  save,  partly  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
flames  spread,  and  partly  owing  to  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  fire-engines  to  cope  with  the  fire. 
These  premises  were  about  the  most  complete 
of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  the  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  about  10,0001.,  exclusive  of  the  work- 
men’s tools,  one  set  of  which,  belonging  to  the 
foreman,  valued  at  701.,  have  been  lost.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  fire  originated  near  the 
boiler ; that  some  shavings  and  chips  which  may 
have  been  strewed  alongside  by  the  planing 
machine  were  ignited  by  a spark  from  the  fire- 
hole.  Some  timber  afterwards  caught  fire,  and 
the  building  after  this  was  speedily  enveloped  in 
flames. 
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The  Grosvenor  Club  for  Workmen.— The 

concert  and  lecture  hall,  which  has  been  in  course 
of  erection  during  the  last  twelve  months,  in 
connexion  with  the  Grosvenor  Club  for  Work- 
men, in  Buckingham  Palace-road,  has  been 
opened.  This  club  was  designed  upon  the  model 
of  a West  End  olub,  to  supply  workmen  at  an 
expense  within  their  means  with  the  comfort  and 
advantages  of  club  life,  and  after  an  existence  of 
nearly  three  years  the  object  of  its  promoters 
may  be  said  to  have  been  so  far  accomplished. 
Its  chief  merit,  which  augurs  well  for  permanent 
success,  is  that  it  is  self-supporting.  This,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  said,  that  the  club  started  with  a 
capital  building  in  a most  excellent  situation,  an 
advantage  which  it  owes  to  the  late  Marquis  of 
Westminster  and  the  present  duke,  and  a large 
number  of  benevolent  donors.  The  subscription 
is  only  10s.  a year,  with  an  entrance-fee  of  5s., 
and  there  are  at  present  about  1,200  members. 
The  new  structure  is  a large  building,  intended 
not  only  for  the  use  of  the  club,  but  for  letting 
to  the  public  for  meetings,  lectures,  concerts,  and 
balls,  &o.,  and  thus  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the 
institution.  It  consists  of  a hall,  90  ft.  long, 
32  ft.  wide,  and  2G  ft.  high,  with  a platform  at 
one  end  and  a music  gallery  at  the  other.  The 
hall  has  been  erected,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  H. 
A.  Hunt,  jun.,  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  & C.  Wilkes,  and 
will  cost,  exclusive  of  decorations,  between  3,500Z. 
and  4,0001.,  towards  which  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster has  contributed  1,OOOZ. 

Tlie  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
Machinists,  &c.— In  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
Machinists,  Millwrights,  Smiths,  and  Pattern 
Makers,  the  general  secretary  remarks  : — “ In 
regard  to  the  increase  of  members,  we  may  state 
that  on  the  last  club  night  of  1873  we  had  42,382, 
and  on  the  last  one  of  1874  that  number  was 
augmented  to  43,150,  giving  an  increase  of  768. 
Between  the  same  periods  twenty  new  branches 
were  opened — namely,  fourteen  in  England,  two 
in  Scotland,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  Canada,  and 
two  in  New  Zealand,  making  the  total  number  of 
branches  at  the  close  of  1874  to  be  379.  The 
geographical  area  over  which  the  branches  extend 
will  be  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  influ- 
ence and  operations  of  our  society  are  stretching 
into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  commer- 
cial civilisation  has  penetrated  and  found  a home. 
We  shall  now  draw  attention  to  our. financial 
transactions,  and  which  we  have  found  to  be  of 
a very  satisfactory  nature,  for  after  meeting  all 
our  liabilities,  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  our 
reserve  fund  the  sum  of  38,06 6Z.  9s.  3d.  This, 
added  to  our  balance  at  the  beginning  of  1874, 
whioh  was  200,923Z.  Is.  6f  d.,  gave  us  at  the  close 
of  the  year  a reserve  fund  of  238,9891. 10s.  9id., 
or  5Z.  10a.  9£d.  per  member.” 

Borough  Surveyor  of  St.  Alban's. — A 
special  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  was  held  in 
the  Council  Chamber,  Town-liall,  on  the  26th 
ult.,  to  consider  the  application  for  the  office  of 
surveyor.  At  their  last  meeting,  the  Mayor  said 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  advertise  for  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Colbron,  whioh  had  been  done, 
and  they  had  received  letters  from  four  candi- 
dates. The  first  was  from  Mr.  Ingram,  the 
former  surveyor,  who  again  offered  his  services 
on  condition  that  the  duties  of  surveyor  and 
collector  were  separated,  as  he  could  not  under- 
take both.  The  other  three  applications  were 
Mr.  J.  Colling, of  Lambert;  Mr.  J.  Cook,  South- 
wick,  Sunderland  ; and  Mr.  J.  H.  Duckingfield, 
of  Rochdale.  A lengthy  conversation  resulted 
ultimately  in  the  adoption  of  a motion  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Martin,— “ That  a special  meeting  of 
the  council  be  called  to  take  into  consideration 
the  desirability  of  rescinding  the  resolutions 
relating  to  the  offices  of  surveyor,  inspector  of 
nuisances,  and  collector  of  rates,  being  held  by 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  to  rescind  such 
resolutions  if  deemed  necessary,  and  to  make 
such  orders  thereon  as  shall  be  considered 
advisable.” 

Good  Templars’  Hall  at  Weymoutli.— 

The  foundation-stone  of  a Good  Templars’  Hall 
in  High-street, — on  a site  adjoining  the  old  Town- 
hall, — was  laid  on  the  2Sth  ult.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Mrs.  Talbot  Greaves,  her 
husband,  the  rector  of  Melcombe  Regis  (the 
Rev.  Talbot  Greaves),  also  attending  and  deliver, 
ing  an  address  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  G.  R. 
Crickmay  is  the  architect.  The  new  hall  will 
consist  on  the  ground  floor  of  a coffee-room, 
17  ft.  by  15  ft.  6 in.,  together  with  bedrooms  and 
sitting-room  for  the  attendant,  and  an  ante-room 
for  the  members,  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  being 
devoted  to  a hall  45  ft.  by  20  ft. 


Breach  of  Contract.— At  the  Bedfordshire 
Assizes,  an  action  was  tried,  before  Baron 
Bramwell,  in  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  John  Pepper, 
brick-maker,  Eversholt,  being  the  appellant,  and 
Benjamin  Litchfield,  contractor,  Bedford,  re- 
spondent. The  cause  of  action  arose  in  the 
refusal  of  the  defendant  to  accept  two  quantities, 
viz.,  100,000  and  50,000  of  bricks,  which  plaintiff 
alleged  he  had  agreed  to  purchase.  Defendant’s 
pleas  denied  the  breach  as  regarded  6,100, 
affirmed  the  bricks  were  not  of  the  proper 
quality,  and  asserted  that  a sum  of  10Z.  7s.  5d. 
paid  into  court  was  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  bricks  received.  Mr.  Pepper  Bpoke  to  de- 
fendant coming  to  his  brickyard  in  February 
last,  and  ordering  the  quantities  of  bricks  as  set 
forth  in  the  action,  having  first  examined  and 
expressed  approval  of  them.  He  affirmed  the 
bricks  sent  were  of  exactly  the  same  description 
as  those  examined.  His  Lordship  said,  inasmuch 
as  defendant  had  used  a portion  of  the  17,000 
he  must  pay  for  the  whole.  It  was  for  the  jury 
to  say  at  what  price.  The  jury  valued  the 
bricks  at  28s.  per  1,000,— a verdict,  in  fact,  for 
23Z.  16s.,  lesB  the  101.  7s.  5d.  paid  into  Court. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress.  — The 
Trades  Union  Parliamentary  Committee  have 
issued  the  following  circular  to  the  officers  of  the 
trades  societies  and  trades  councils  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  : — “ Gentlemen  : The  next 
trades  congress  is  fixed  to  take  place  in.  Glasgow, 
on  Monday,  October  11th,  and  following  days  ; 
we  therefore  request  you  to  appoint  your  dele- 
gates without  delay,  so  that  they  may  be  com- 
municated with  as  the  time  approaches  for  the 
congress  to  assemble.  In  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  Labour  Laws  Bills  in  Parliament 
we  are  unable  to  determine  the  exact  wording  of 
our  programme,  but  it  will  be  issued  as  soon  as 
the  Bills  have  received  the  Royal  assent  and  they 
have  become  law.  The  committee  would  urge 
upon  those  societies  who  have  not  yet  sent  their 
contributions  to  do  so  at  once,  as  the  expenses 
attending  the  work  of  the  committee  have  been 
very  heavy  in  connexion  with  the  Labour  Bills 
now  before  Parliament,  and  the  work  accom- 
plished has  been  of  the  most  important  character. 
The  circular  is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
by  “ George  Howell,  secretary,  27,  Yilliers-street, 
Strand,”  and  “ Daniel  Guile,  treasurer,  200,  New 
Kent-road.” 

Worcester  Association  for  Building 
Dwellings  for  the  Labouring  Classes.— The 

twenty-first  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above 
association  was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  last  week. 
According  to  the  report  then  read,  the  governors 
consider  it  imperatively  necessary,  from  the 


position  in  which  the  association , is  placed  that  , 
the  proprietors  should  authorise  them  to  take  land  for  pUtting  ;n  the  foundations." 
at  once  the  necessary  steps  for  disposing  of  the  - ' " 

property  to  the  best  advantage.  They  regret 


Ventilation  of  Glastonbury  Kitchen.— In 

a recent  paper  read  before  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society,  Mr.  Neville  Grenville,  M.P., 
called  attention  to  the  system  of  ventilation  em- 
ployed in  the  great  kitchen  of  the  abbey,  a 
building  still  almost,  if  not  quite,  perfect.  The 
system  must  have  succeeded  in  all  weathers. 
The  building  is  about  39  ft.  Bquare,  and  has  a 
door  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side,  another 
opposite;  a fireplace  in  each  corner,  and  a 
window  on  every  side.  The  high-pitched  roof 
converges  to  an  octagon  lantern,  with  an  upper 
lantern  above  it,  so  arranged  that  cold  air  enter- 
ing at  the  lower  one  and  meeting  the  air  from 
below,  both  would  blow  out  above  and  effec- 
tually ventilate  the  building,  without  excessive 
draught. 

The  Builders  and  the  Hove  Commis- 
sioners.— A numerously  attended  meeting  of 
builders  was  held  at  the  Albion  Inn,  Hove,  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
an  amendment  of  the  Hove  bye-laws,  so  far  as 
they  related  to  building  operations  in  that  dis- 
trict. It  was  stated  that  some  portions  of  the 
laws  were  very  oppressive  and  impracticable ; 
and  Mr.  C.  O.  Blaber  (surveyor)  moved  the 
adop'tion  of  a memorial  setting  forth  the  clauses 
complained  of.  This  resolution  was  carried,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  memorial,  when  signed 
by  the  builders,  should  be  presented  to  the  Hove 
Commissioners  by  a deputation  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Cheal,  Eldridge,  Lidbetter,  Nurcombe, 
and  Stenning. 

The  Wilberforce  Memorial.— On  the  26th 
ult.,  the  memorial-stone  of  the  late  Right  Rev. 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  laid  in  the  permanent  church  of  St.  Augus- 
tine’s, the  site  of  which  is  in  Lynton-road,  South 
Bermondsey.  The  church  will  consist  of  a 
chanoel  40  ft.  deep,  27  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  nave 
77  ft.  long,  of  the  same  width,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  13  ft.  wide.  The  chancel  will  have 
a square-  east  end,  with  aisles  running  round  to 
the  north,  south,  and  east  sides  5 ft.  wide.  The 
church  will  seat  about  900  adults,  and  will  cost 
about  12,000Z.,  exclusive  of  steeple. 

The  Opera  House  on  the  Embankment. 
Mr.  Mapleson  has  written  the  following  letter  to 
Colonel  Sir  J.  M.  Hogg,  M.P. : — 

<<  Sir,— I begmost  emphatically  to  deny  the  statements 
made  in  the  House  by  Colonel  Beresford,  with  whom  I 
have  never  had  any  communication,  nor  do  I know  that 
gentleman.  , 

I With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  architect  for  the 
! new  Opera  House,  the  design  was  selected  by  a committee 
1 from  a large  number  that  were  sent  in,  and  the  architect's 
I name  was  not  known  until  afterwards. 

' contract  has  yet  been  made  for  the  erection  of  the 


e time,  Mr.  Webster  has,  by 


that  they  see  no  alternative,  and  are  much  morti- 
fied to  bo  compelled,  after  twenty-one  years  of 
anxious  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  associa- 
tion, to  propose  that  their  labours  Bhould  termi- 
nate in  Buch  an  unsatisfactory  manner.”  The 
financial  statement  showed  an  actual  balance  in 
hand  of  13Z.  The  mortgages  upon  the  property 
amount  to2,200Z.  After  some  discussion  the  re- 
port and  balance-sheet  were  adopted,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  disposal  of  the  property. 

Building  Operations  at  St.  Luke’s. — At 
the  meeting  of  the  guardians  of  the  Holborn 
Union,  on  the  27tli  ult.,  Mr.  Hopkins  called 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  unfinished  buildings 
in  connexion  with  the  St.  Luke’s  Workhouse. 
These  buildings  are  without  a roof.  Daring 
the  winter  the  frost  had  affected  the  exterior, 
and  now  the  rain  was  damaging  the  interior 
of  the  works.  The  time  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  had  expired  a month  ago.  He  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  solicitor  be  instructed 
to  write  to  the  contractor,  informing  him  that 
the  Board  would  take  urgent  steps,  and  enforce 
the  penalties  if  the  contract  be  not  completed 
without  delay.  Mr.  Snell,  architect,  explained 
that  the  reason  why  the  work  was  so  behind  hand 
was  because  there  was  a delay  in  the  delivery  of 
the  ironwork.  He  further  stated  that  he  could 
not  excuse  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of 
the  builder,  and  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if 
the  builder  could  be  made  to  move  faster.  He 
could  say  that  as  a rule  builders  had  very  great 
difficulty  with  ironfounders.  After  some  further 
conversation,  the  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

Great  Cliart  Parisli  Church.— The  work 
of  re -seating  the  parish  church  of  Great  Chart, 
Kent,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blomfield, 
architect,  is  now  going  on. 


Dorking  Church. — The  south  porch  of  the 
parish  church,  which  the  parishioners  have  under- 
taken to  construct,  as  a token  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Hoste, 
during  his  residence  in  this  town,  is,  we  under- 
stand, to  be  commenced  at  once,  and  last  week 
the  architect,  Mr.  Woody er,  met  some  of  the 
Hoste  testimonial  committee  at  the  church,  to 
discuss  the  matter.  The  porch  will  doubtless 
prove  a useful  as  well  as  an  ornamental  addition 
to  the  church,  and  not  more  than  about  40Z.  of 
the  370 Z.  it  is  estimated  the  work  will  cost,  re- 
mains to  be  subscribed. 

Tlie  Hermann  Memorial  in  Germany.— 
Extensive  preparations  have  been  made  for  a 
great  national  festival  on  the  occasion  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Armin,  or 
Hermann,  the  German  hero  who,  according  to 
Tacitus,  effected  the  overthrow  of  Roman  domi- 
nion by  the  battle  in  the  Tentoburg  Forest  in 
the  year  9 A.D.  The  colossal  size  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  has  been  erected  on  a hill  near  the 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  statue,  which  is  of 
iron,  weighing  not  less  than  145,0001b. 

The  Mayor  Collection  of  Drawings. — 
Messrs.  Hogarth,  of  Mount-street,  have  now  on 
view  the  collection  of  original  drawings  and 
sketches  by  Old  Masters  formed  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Mayor,  of  Bayswater.  The  specimens 
are  about  1,000  in  number,  and  illustrate  most 
of  the  different  schools  of  Europe.  The  desire 
is  to  sell  them  as  a whole.  A good  catalogue  has 
been  printed. 

The  Albert  Medal.— At  the  request  of  tlie 
London  Society  of  Arts,  to  find  a fit  person  for 
the  honour,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Rome  have 
selected  the  civil  engineer,  Grattoni  the  sur- 
viving engineer  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  as 
the  recipient  of  the  Albert  medal. 
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Laying1  the  Foundation-stone  of  a New 
Chapel  of  Ease,  Tonbridg-e.—  On  the  31st  nib. 
a distinguished  company  assembled  in  Dry  Hill 
Park,  to  witness  the  foundation-stone  laying,  by 
Mrs.  J.  Deacon,  of  a new  Chapel  of  Ease,  which 
in  future  is  to  be  known  as  St.  Saviour’s.  The 
church,  which  is  to  be  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Deacon, 
will  be  built  by  Messrs.  Punnett  & Sons,  from 
designs  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  it  will  accommodate  450  seat-holders. 
The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  3,0001. 

Fever  at  Sevenoaks. — A special  meeting  of 
the  Local  Board  was  held  at  Sevenoaks  on  the 
31st  ult.,  to  consider  a report  from  Dr.  Baylis, 
the  sanitary  inspector,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
town.  Dr.  Baylis  Btated  that  forty  cases  of  fever 
had  come  under  liis  notice,  and  two  others  had 
just  been  reported  to  him.  The  fever  arose  from 
the  existence  of  cesspools  and  the  bad  con- 
struction and  filthy  condition  of  certain  buildings. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  a Bystem  of 
drainage,  upon  which  he  would  further  report. 

An  Elizabethan  Cottage  at  Southleigh  is 
attracting  the  attention  of  archaeologists.  Accord- 
ing to  local  papers,  among  the  carving  is  the 
emblem  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  shields  have  the 
crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick,  or  St. 
Andrew,  painted  on  them.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a portion  of  the  reredos  of  the  ancient  altar 
of  Southleigh  Church.  The  date  is  said  to  be 
about  Edward  VI. ’s  time,  and  it  i3  probably  a 
relic  of  the  taste  and  munificence  of  the  Bon- 
villes,  the  ancient  lords  of  Southleigh. 

Value  of  Freehold  Land  in  the  City  of 
Westminster. — An  important  site,  comprising) 
Nos.  53a,  53£,  and  54,  Parliament-street,  con- 
taining an  area  of  2,363  superficial  feet,  was 
sold  by  auction,  by  Mr.  Robins,  of  Waterloo- 
place,  on  Wednesday  last  week,  for  17, 400Z., being  j 
71.  10s.  per  foot.  It  is  understood  that  the  I 
property  was  purchased  on  behalf  of  Mr.  | 
Mapleson,  for  the  purpose  of  the  new  National 
Opera  House  and  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

Saxmundham  Church  Restoration.— A 
parish  meeting  was  held  at  the  Market  Hall  on 
the  29th  ult.  to  receive  a report  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  fund  raised  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  parish  church  and  of  the  work  done. 
The  works  were  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  architect;  Mr.  Grimwood, 
of  Weybread,  being  the  contractor.  The  total 
expenditure  upon  the  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  church  and  chancel  has  been 
2,6141.  3s.  9d. 

The  Lambeth  Waterworks. — The  new  in- 
take and  reservoirs  which  have  been  constructed 
by  the  Lambeth  Water  Company  at  West 
Molesey  have  been  inspected  by  a large  body  of 
the  shareholders,  whose  visit,  though  ostensibly 
for  business  purposes,  was  not  without  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a picnic  party,  owing  to  the  pro- 
vision that  had  been  made  by  the  chairman  and 
directors  for  securing  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  their  guests. 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art,  &c.— The 

award  of  prizes  to  successful  students  in  the 
classes  for  water-colour  painting,  taught  by  Mr. 
Edward  Goodall,  and  for  drawing  from  the  figure 
and  modelling  in  clay,  instructed  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Shenton,  in  the  Ladies’  Division  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature, 
was  made  on  Saturday  last.  The  judges  were 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  and 
Mr.  T.  Woolner,  R.A. 

Bristol  and  Gloucester  Archeological 
Society. — A meeting  to  consider  the  advantage 
of  forming  a district  archeological  society  was 
recently  held  at  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Library, 
Dr.  John  Beddoe  in  the  chair.  The  proposal  for 
such  a society  originated  with  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
who  submitted  the  scheme,  which,  after  discus- 
sion, was  unanimously  adopted.  A provisional 
committee  was  formed,  and  rules  were  agreed 
upon. 

Strike  of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  Work- 
men.  A strike  of  2,200  men  has  occurred  on 
the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  works.  They  demanded 
the  establishment  of  provision  depots  by  the  con- 
tractors, and  a rise  of  wages.  A number  of  the 
men,  armed,  blocked  up  the  Goeschenen 
(northern)  entrance  to  the  tunnel.  A riot 
ensued. 

Ornamental  Ironwork. — The  ornamental 
railings  and  gates  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum, 
Margate,  recently  opened  by  the  Prince,  and’ 
Princess  of  Wales,  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  Macpbail  & Co.,  ironfoundera,  Upper 
Thames-street,  London. 


Department  of  Science  and  Art  Bill. — 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  moving  that  this  Bill  be 
read  a second  time,  explained  that  it  was 
rendered  neoessary  by  the  form  in  which  Sir 
Joseph  Whitworth  desired  to  secure  his  grant  of 
3,0001.  a year  to  the  Department  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Science,  and  that  it  would  'enable  the 
Department  to  take  devises  of  land  for  this 
purpose  if  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  The 
Bill  was  read  a second  time. 

A Convalescent  Home  in  Yorkshire. — 
Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Charles  Semon, 
J.P.,  of  Bradford  and  Broughton  Hall,  near 
Skipton,  a convalescent  home  for  sixty  inmates 
has  been  erected  on  the  verge  of  Rombald’s 
Moor,  near  Ilkley,  Wharfedale,  Yorkshire,  at  a 
cost  of  8,0001. 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Hughes,  Architect, 
Charlemont. — The  demise  of  this  gentleman, 
on  Saturday  last,  at  his  residence,  Charlemont, 
is  announced.  The  deceased  was  an  architect  of 
ability,  and  several  ecclesiastical  structures,  and 
other  buildings,  attest  his  skill.  He  died  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  forty-eight  years. 

L’Association  pour  l'Avancement  des 
Sciences. — This  Association,  which  was  founded 
in  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  on  the  ; 
model  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance-  j 
ment  of  Science,  having  now  arrived  at  its  ' 
fourth  year  of  existence,  will  hold  its  next  annual 
congress  at  Nantes,  in  Brittany. 

Strike  at  Dundee.  — Thirty-one  mills  aro 
closed,  and  upwards  of  12,000  persons  idle.  An  j 
open-air  mass  meeting  of  the  operatives  was 
held  on  the  27th  ult.;  10,000  men  and  women 
attended.  It  was  resolved  to  continue  the  strike 
till  the  notices  reducing  the  wages  by  10  per 
cent,  are  withdrawn. 


lor  the  erection  of  new1  middle-class  sohool,  Wretham- 
road.  Handsworth,  for  Mr.  E.  Haywood.  Mr.  YV.  Tadman 
Foulkes,  architect.  Quautities  by  Mr.  VV.  A.  Phipson  — 

Smith  A Son  £1,233  0 0 

Barker  & Son J.198  0 0 

Bloore 1,173  0 0 

Lidzey 1,160  0 0 

Sapc  >te  & Son 1 , IS©  0 0 

Steel  1,100  0 0 

Hughes  (accepted) 1,090  0 0 

For  alterations  to  a dwelling-house  at  Clapton,  for  Mr. 
J.  Crook.  No  quantities  supplied.  Mr.  Edward  Clark, 
architect : — 

Uu.nt  £310  0 0 

Bnghtmoro  74.1  0 0 

660  0 0 

Ral>j  cm  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  10,  Little  Tower-street.  Mr.  Sextus 
Dyball,  architect: — 

Croaker,  Brothers  £3,570  0 0 

Ki'^y  3 ,*120  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  3,396  0 0 

Holland  A Hannon  . 3,395  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  3,258  O 0 

B,ra99  3,217  0 0 

Newiuan  A Mann  2.913  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  (accepted)  2,861  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Dalston. 
Mr.  U J.  Newton,  architect : — 

Hodden  £280  0 0 

Shurmur 269  0 0 

Boden 218  0 0 

Barter 199  0 0 

v>  ells  (accepted) 197  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Islington.  Mr. 
Newton,  architect:— 

Boden £210  0 0 

''ells  225  0 0 

Taylor 197  0 0 

Hockley  (accepted)  190  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Somcrs-towu.  Mr. 
Newton,  architect : - 

Hockley £134  0 0 

Shurmur 117  0 0 

Boden  (accepted)  115  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  Kentish  rag  walling  and  iron  railing  at  Elmer’s-end, 
Beckenham,  for  the  Crystal  Palace  District  Cemetery 
Company.  Mr.  A.  G.  Hennell,  architect : — 

Downs  & Co £1,6S2  0 0 

Willson,  Brothers  1,597  0 0 

Potter 1,193  0 0 

For  additional  stables  for  Messrs.  Crosse  & Blackwell, 
in  Crown-street,  8obo.  Mr.  R.  L.  Rounren,  architect. 
Quantities  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Welch  A Atkinson  :— 

Dove,  Brothers £3,795  0 0 

George  Smith  A Co 3,760  0 0 

Longmire  A Burgo 3,757  0 0 

Holland  A Hanuen 3, 0-49  0 0 

Macey 3,561  0 0 

Southcott  3,258  0 0 

For  the  Fountain-road  School,  to  accommodate  250 
boys,  250  girls,  and  250  infants,  for  the  Kingstou-upou- 
Hull  8cbool  Board.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Clarkson  A Son £7,530  0 0 

Grassby  7,507  15  0 

Stanley  7,500  0 0 

nockney  & I.iggins 7,216  0 0 

Drewery  & Harper 7,125  14  U 

Hahbcrshaw 7,065  2 6 

Skinner  7,1 25  0 0 

Sergeant 7,020  1 5 0 

Musgravo  ...  6,960  0 0 

W.  A J.  Hall. 6,576  0 0 

Jackson* 6,120  0 0 

* Accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department. 

For  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  Codford  St. 
Mary,  Wills.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect: — 

Ford  £480  19  6 

Scamell  440  0 0 

Hopkius  A Son 438  10  6 

Ga:sford  (accepted)  422  15  3 

For  the  erection  of  lecture-hall,  class-room,  &c.,  Vic- 
toria-road Church,  Leicester.  Messrs.  J.  Tarring  A Son, 
architects : — 

Loveday £2,810  0 0 

T,  11.  iR.  Roberta 2,580  0 0 

Richards 2,608  0 0 

Gilbert  A Pipes 2,220  0 0 

Boden  2,195  0 0 

Bland  & Sons  (accepted)  1,985  0 0 

Lighting. 

Rothwell 85  10  0 

Webb  (accepted) 65  19  0 

Warming. 

Boulting 97  15  0 

Girnson  A Co 67  5 0 

For  cemetery  chapels,  lodge,  and  eutranee,  for  the 
Hampstead  Rural  Board.  Mr.  Bell,  architect:  - 

Stimyson  & Co £5,677  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 5,047  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  6,593  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  5,417  0 0 

Watts  5,416  0 0 

Niblett  A Son  5,339  0 0 

Boyd  A Jopliog  4,990  0 0 

Stains  & Son 4,974  0 0 

Hobson  4,313  0 0 

Crabb  4,550  0 0 


For  alterations  and  decorations  to  St.  Bride’s  Church, 
Fleet-street.  Messrs.  Ardiug,  Bond,  A Buzzard,  archi- 
tects : — 

Hayward  & Son £1,255  0 0 


For  decoration  of  St.  Thomas’s  temporary  chnrch, 
Westbourne-grove.  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  architect 
Hayward  A Son  £237  1 4 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  residences,  at  Edgbaston, 
Birmingham,  for  Mr.  E.  L.  Tyndall.  Messrs.  Payne  A 
Talbot,  architects.  Quantities'll)-  Mr.  T.  H.  Mansell  :— 

Motfat £3,277  0 0 

Briley 3,200  0 0 

Parker  A Son 3,027  0 0 

Partridge  3,000  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a residence,  at  Edgbaston,  Birm- 
ingham, for  Mr.  H.  W.  Whitmore.  Messrs.  Pnyue  & 
Talbot,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Mansell:  — 

W.  A J.  Webb £2,330  O 0 

Wilson  A Son  2,800  0 0 

Smith  2,770  0 O 

Briley  2,700  0 0 

Jones  A Sou  2,699  0 0 

Partridge  2,300  0 0 

For  stabling,  coach-houses,  and  attendant's  rooms 
(exclusive  of  littings),  at  Aske  Hall,  Richmond,  York- 
shire, for  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  Quantities  by  Mr. George 
Connell.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  architect : — 

G radon £12,387  0 0 

Millar 12,112  0 0 

Reed  12,026  0 0 

Wbitely 12,020  0 0 

Shaw 11,936  0 0 

Simpson  A Co 11,716  0 0 

Allison  11,549  0 0 

Elliot 11,298  0 0 

Keswick  11,180  0 0 

Watson 10,750  0 0 

Teo  10,550  0 0 

Armitage  (accepted)  10,315  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  house,  shop,  and  warehouse,  in 
High-street,  Wapping,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  East.  Mr.  Charles 
Dunch,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Raggett: 

Read  A Son  £ t,200  0 0 

P»imer 4,190  0 0 

Johnson  3,770  0 0 

Killby  3,740  0 0 

Berry  3,739  0 0 

Rnnor 3,712  0 0 

Elkington  3,683  0 u 

Outhwaite  A Son  (accepted)  ...  3,597  0 0 


For  new  concert-hall  and  alterations  to  the  Town 
Ayr  public-house.  Canning-town.  Messrs.  Ingram 

Hollands,  architects.  Quautities  supplte.d  : - 

Atherton  A Salter  £725  0 0 

Curtis 630  0 0 

Stephenson  680  0 0 

Moreland  A Nixon  030  0 0 

Heiser  (too  late) 6.'3  0 0 

For  a house  in  Waddon-road,  Croydon  : — 

Ridge  A KiDgsiund,  accepted. 


of 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  M.  (thanks). — T.  W.  (-hall  appear).— J.  C.  K.  (shall  appear).— 
W.  H.  W.  (ahull  appear).— C.  P.— L.— H.  & Son.— P.  Brothers.— L.  L. 
— J.  K.—  H.  M.— C.  I.— T.  it  Son.— J.  W.  — Dr.  S.— Ur.  O.  D.— G.  T.  C. 
— E.  P — A Bricklayer.— T.  O.— J.  E.— A.  J.  W.— W.  T.  F.— W.  H.  G. 
V.  A M.-W.  W.-S.  D.-1I.  8.-T.  A R.-J.  O.  A Son. -Several  com- 
munications in  type  are  unavoidably  postponed. 

^YVe  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 


wlU^w 

Saturday,  August  14,  1875. 
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Church  and  School  Architecture. 

ONE  wlio  read  some  re- 
marks on  the  above  subject 
by  a correspondent  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
printed  in  our  last  number, 
will  require  to  be  told  that 
their  appearance  in  these 
columns  did  not  necessarily 
argue  the  endorsement,  on 
the  part  of  the  Builder,  of 
each  and  all  of  the  sentiments 
expressed.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering  how  a good  many  of 
the  observations  of  onr  Ameri- 
can critic  flew  in  the  face  of 
some  of  the  most  cherished 
associations  of  English  archi- 
tects and  churchmen,  even 
some  portions  of  them  which 
privately  we  might  not  dissent 
from  at  all,  might  have  been 
modified  in  expression,  on  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  principle  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  speak  the  whole  truth  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  To  do  so 
is  sometimes  to  startle  into  oppo- 
sition those  who,  by  a more  mode- 
rate statement  of  the  case,  might 
have  been  gained  as  allies. 

It  is  always  useful,  however,  to  have  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  see  a thing  in  a different 
light  and  under  different  circumstances  from  our 
own.  In  this  country  we  are  so  much  governed 
by  sentiment  and  association  in  regard  to  such  a 
subject  as  church  architecture,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  our  practice  in 
this  department  appears  to  those  who  are  not 
under  the  same  influence.  Our  New  York 
friends,  on  the  contrary,  have  nothing  of  this 
sort  to  hamper  them,  no  eoclesiastioal  past  to 
look  back  to,  and  they  reduce  the  problem  to 
the  conditions  of  sheer  utilitarianism,  with  a 
thoroughness  of  purpose  which  leads  to  a some- 
what bald  and  unsatisfying  result.  Much  of 
what  is  urged  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  letter  has 
been,  it  is  true,  brought  forward  by  ourselves, 
not  merely  once  nor  twice.  We  have  always 
discouraged  the  sentimental  symbolism  of  the 
ultra  - ecclesiological  party  of  church-builders 
in  England ; we  have  even,  so  far  as  could  be  at 
all  consistent  with  the  objects  of  this  journal,  gone 
out  of  our  way  at  times  to  expose  the  folly,  from  a 
higher  point  of  view,  of  a great  deal  that  is  going 
on  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  ceremony  at  pre- 
sent. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  American 
view  of  tho  matter  is  deficient,  from  our  standing- 
point,  in  not  taking  into  account  the  really  im- 
portant influence  of  sentiment  and  association,  in 
regard  especially  to  the  architecture  of  buildings 
so  muoh  more  than  utilitarian  in  their  objects  as 
churches  seem  to  us  to  be.  Of  course  we  must 
ramember,  also,  what  our  American  oritic  seems 
to  forget,  that  the  ourrent  view  of  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  a churoh  service  must  neces- 
sarily have  its  effect  on  the  architectural  treat- 
ment of  the  building.  If  the  service  is  Mediaeval 


the  ohurch  must  be  so ; and  if  it  were  really  to 
appear  that  the  Church  of  the  present  day  had 
made  np  its  mind  to  masquerade  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical gnise  of  the  pra>.  Re  formation  period,  the 
manifest  duty  of  the  architect  is  to  supply,  when 
called  upon,  the  kind  of  building  necessary  to 
carry  ont  the  illusion  completely.  Whatever  his 
private  opinion,  it  is  his  business  not  to  argue, 
but  to  build.  Leaving  out  of  question  this  con- 
tingency, however, — believing  as  we  do  that  tho 
bulk  of  English  worshippers  have  not  made  up 
their  minds  to  any  such  state  of  things, — there  is 
still  the  double  influence  of  association  and  archi- 
tectural effect  to  be  considered,  in  addition  to  the 
mere  practical  healthiness  and  comfort  of  a place 
of  worship.  The  New  York  ideal  of  a church 
seems  to  be  simply  a place  where  every  one  can 
sit  comfortably,  breathe  unvitiated  air,  and  hear 
a preacher.  This  is  the  common-sense  side 
of  ,the  matter,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  dis- 
regard or  under-rate  it.  Proper  atmospherio 
regulation  in  churches  is  especially  a matter  of 
absolute  necessity  ; at  least,  one  would  think  so 
if  it  were  not  so  habitually  neglected.  Our  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  English  churches,  however, 
has  not  been  mainly  that  of  deficiency  of  venti- 
lation, though  that  often  exists.  An  interior  so 
lofty  in  proportion  to  its  area,  and  with  so  muoh 
air  space,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Gothic  churches, 
old  and  new,  does  not  present  much  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  ventilation,  and,  except  in  very  hot 
and  calm  weather,  will  to  a great  extent  ventilate 
itself.  The  complaint  against  the  neo- Gothic 
church,  as  well  as  the  Mediaeval  cathedral,  on 
sanitary  grounds,  is  more  generally  on  the  score 
of  draughts  and  insufficient  warming,  when 
warming  is  necessary.  We  know  that  serious  and 
sometimes  fatal  illnesses  have  often  been  traced, 
especially  in  the  case  of  delicate  women,  to  ex- 
posure  to  cold  and  draughts  in  a breezy  ohnrch, 
with  a large  expanse  of  cold  Bubstances — cement, 
stone,  tiles, — around  and  under  foot.  So  far  the  i 
complaint  against  a large  number  of  modern 
churches,  on  tho  ground  of  discomfort  and  nn-  ! 
healthiness,  is  folly  sustained.  There  is  no 
reason  why,  in  tho  name  of  religion  and  church  j 
principles,  we  Bhould  subject  ourselves  to  colds 
and  bronchitis.  Bnt  whether  the  church  is  the 
place  for  the  development  of  “ every  modern 
convenience”  maybe  a question.  The  fact  is 
that  this  is  a very  self-indulgent  and  luxurious 
generation ; and  for  all  who  are  blessed  with 
average  means,  the  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  exceedingly  comfortable  wherever 
they  go  is  provided  to  an  extent  which  is 
calculated,  we  think,  to  enervate  and  effeminise 
the  rising  generation.  We  should  hardly 
be  sorry  to  see  the  church,  almost  the  one  place 
of  general  meeting  where  it  is  still  admitted  that 
all  are  on  an  equality,  retained  also  as  the  one 
place  from  which  this  over-wrought  luxury  of 
the  present  day  is  banished,  and  where  a degree 
of  comfort  not  beyond  that  which  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  class  is  also  accepted  as 
sufficient  for  the  time  for  the  needs  of  £he 
wealthier.  If  there  is  any  sense  or  meaning 
whatever  in  a great  deal  of  our  established  form 
of  worship,  and  in  much  of  what  is  adopted  as 


the  prevalent  tone  in  Dissenting  worship  also,  a 
church  is  a place  where  people  are  supposed  to 
go  in  a certain  spirit  of  humility ; and  we  can 
hardly  therefore  see  the  suitability  of  imparting 
to  its  furniture  and  fittings  all  the  luxury  and 
comfort  which  meets  us  in  too  exaggerated  a form,, 
often,  in  the  modern  drawing-room.  If  aim- 
plicity,  and  absence  of  self-indulgence  and 
ostentation,  are  but  too  little  characteristic  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  day,  let  these  qualities 
at  least  be  retained  in  the  appcvreil  of  our  places 
of  worship.  Any  other  principle  would  seem,  in 
England,  like  a returning  to  the  old  days  of  the 
squire’s  pew,  with  its  curtains  and  cushions, 
marking  it  off  from  the  seats  for  the  humbler 
brethren.  Then  in  regard  to  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  utilitarian  arrangement  of  churches, 
in  plan  as  well  as  in  details,  there  is  this  to  be 
said, — and  it  is  a consideration  which  cannot  be 
put  on  one  side, — that  the  Mediaeval  form  of 
church,  however  inconsistent  with  many  of 
the  requirements  of  modern  worship,  has  been 
connected  for  centuries  with  the  English 
idea  of  a place  of  worship.  In  some  respects 
its  practical  unsuitability  has  been  a little 
over-rated  ; for  instance,  it  is  stated  on  scien- 
tific authority  that  the  three-aisled  form  of 
building  is  by  no  means  acoustically  unfavour- 
able : it  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  same 
area  roofed  in  one  span  often  proves  exceedingly 
troublesome  to  the  speaker.  Other  points  may 
be  objectionable,  and  may  be  susceptible  of  modi, 
fication  without  entirely  destroying  the  associa- 
tion  of  the  old  form  of  church.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  this  association  is  a powerful  element  in  the 
foeliDg  with  which  a place  of  worship  is  regarded 
among  us.  It  may  be  all  very  well  in  New  York 
to  make  a churoh  into  a kind  of  lecture-room  in 
appearance  and  plan;  but  in  England  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  would  not  feel  that  they  were 
in  churoh  at  all  in  such  a building ; and  we  cannot 
regard  their  prejudice  as  entirely  trivial  or  un- 
reasoning, any  more  than  the  feeling  which  makes 
a man  reluctant  to  pull  down  an  old  and  incon- 
venient house  with  which  all  the  recollections  of 
his  past  life  are  connected.  We  have  never 
supported  mere  archaism  in  church  building,  and 
have  often  urged  reformation  in  it,  but  not 
transformation — not  that  wholesale  application  o 
the  every-day  economies  and  patents  of  building 
which  would  sweep  away  all  that  we  have  so 
long  connected  with  the  idea  of  a church.  That 
would  be  a one-sided  proceeding. 

Then  as  to  the  question  of  architectural  effect. 
Most  of  the  ideas  of  utilitarian  reform  in  church 
building  include  the  extinction  of  the  monu- 
mental character  of  church  architecture,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  church  to  the  type  of  a cur- 
tained and  cushioned  theatre  or  assembly-room. 
This  amounts,  in  our  thinking,  to  a wanton 
obliteration  of  one  of  the  few  opportunities  for 
impressive  building  left  to  us,  and  an  absolute 
loss  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  building  to 
its  objeot.  Offing  to  the  luxurious  habits  of 
modern  life,  before  referred  to,  it  is  but  very 
rarely  that  we  can  have  a chance  of  producing 
architecture  in  its  severer  form,  not  smothered 
beneath  a coating  of  upholstery.  Surely  a class 
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of  buildings  the  object  of  which  is  not  utilitarian 
and  which  are  intended  not  as  permanent  dwell- 
ings, but  as  temporary  meeting-places  on  special 
occasions  of  mental  and  spiritual  aspiration,  may 
very  well  be  retained  as  the  most  fitting  oppor- 
tunities for  the  higher  forms  of  architectural 
expression.  We  may  go  further  than  this,  and 
say  that  they  are  thereby  more  fitted  for  their 
object.  There  is  a good,  whether  consciously 
perceived  or  not,  in  the  effect  of  an  interior  on 
the  minds  of  those  assembled  in  it ; and  cer- 
tainly the  tone  of  devotional  seriousness  must  be 
rather  helped  than  otherwise  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  architectural  design,  properly  so  called, 
for  the  mere  wall-paper  and  curtain  type  of 
finish.  For  the  poorer  classes  especially  this 
is  worth  remembering  j for  to  many  of  them  the 
church,  with  its  arcades,  its  stained  windows,  and 
its  music,  is,  apart  from  all  other  considerations, 
the  one  bit  of  something  like  poetry  that  finds  its 
way  into  their  lives.  Our  American  corre- 
spondent is  sweeping  in  his  condemnation  of 
stained  windows,  as  “a  custom  that  has  de- 
scended from  a superstitious  age.”  This  is  a 
very  New  York  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  certainly 
incorrect,  unless  in  a very  qualified  sense.  A 
great  deal  of  the  style  of  design  produced  in 
stained  glass  at  present  does,  it  is  true,  partake 
of  such  a character  as  that  indicated  ; but  that 
is  no  necessary  quality  of  stained-glass  design, 
nor  need  it  be  such  as  to  uniuly  dark  n the 
interior, — it  is  better  not  so,  in  fact.  But  stained 
glass  is  a beautiful  means  of  giving  effect  to  an 
interior  ; nor  are  we  at  all  sure  of  the  superiority, 
from  any  point  of  view,  of  the  too-garish  light  of 
large  clear  glass  windows.  In  country  churches, 
indeed,  there  is  sometimes  less  to  be  said  for 
stained  glass ; for  often  the  outer  landscape, 
seen  through  the  windows,  has  more  of  beauty 
and  suggestiveness  than  the  cunningest  worker 
in  stained  glass  could  supply.  In  one  place, 
perhaps,  it  is  the  rioh  masses  of  foliage  of  the 
adjoining  trees  which  fill  up  the  window  ; in 
another  the  side  or  outline  of  a hill ; and  so 
on.  But  in  town  churches,  where  a great  deal 
of  the  surroundings  may  perhaps  be  squalid  and 
repelling,  or,  at  best,  dull  and  respectable,  stained 
glass  is  most  invaluable  in  shutting  out  the  outer 
world,  and  giving  to  the  interior  a kind  of 
“glamour”  and  repose,  which  is  to  many 
persons  at  least  most  refreshing  and  restful  in 
its  effect.  It  is  possible  that  the  feeling  for 
this  kind  of  repose  in  the  church  interior 
scarcely  exists  or  is  understood  in  the  States; 
but  it  certainly  exists  among  us,  nor  is  it  a 
feeling  by  any  means  to  be  scouted  or  derided. 
And,  therefore,  while  deprecating  and,  indeed, 
opposing  all  attempts  at  sensational  and 
theatrical  ornament  and  ritual,  we  do  by  no 
means  at  present  wish  to  see  our  churches  de- 
prived of  their  architectural  and  monumental 
character. 

The  architecture  of  schools  is,  our  American 
correspondent  thinks,  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  he 
may  be  right.  We  have  hardly  arrived  at  the 
perfect  architectural  form  of  a school  yet,  though 
a good  many  different  attempts  have  been  made. 
On  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  exteriors  of 
our  schools  are  too  utilitarian,  and  the  interiors 
not  utilitarian  enough.  Deficiency  of  ventilation 
and  imperfection  in  the  system  of  warming  are 
defects  only  too  common,  and  the  more  noticeable 
as  their  results  in  a crowded  school  are  very 
serious.  The  present  sohool-building  movement 
is  doing  a good  deal  to  improve  matters  in  these 
practical  respects,  but  in  general  absolutely 
nothing  to  ameliorate  the  state  of  school  archi- 
tecture.  School  boards,  in  fact,  are  ostentatiously 
indifferent  to  this.  A case  came  under  our 
notice,  in  which  a school  board  in  a large 
town  had  asked  by  circular  ft.  r suggestions,  from 
several  head-masters  or  superintendents  of 
schools  for  primary  education,  in  regard  to  any  spe- 
cial points  which  they  thought  needed  improving. 
One  of  those  who  replied  had  the  good  sense  to 
add  to  his  other  recommendations  a remark  that 
architectural  interest  and  Btyle  should  be  con- 
sidered a matter  of  importance,  as  the  character 
of  a building  had  certainly  an  influence  on  the 
children  who  were  educated  in  it.  The  admini- 
strators of  education,  however,  were  proof  against 
any  such  sentimental  nonsense,  and  appended  to 
this  paragraph  formally  the  note,  “ The  Board 
do  not  take  this  into  consideration  at  all  in 
accepting  plans.”  That  was  at  least  honest, 
and  probably  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  state- 
ment had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  they  were 
doing  any thingelse  than  exercisinga conscientious 
and  salutary  check  upon  unnecessary  expendi- 
ture. The  buildings  erected  for  the  London 
Sohool  Board  are  by  no  means  carelessly  carried 


out  in  regard  to  architecture ; but  in  most  cases 
they  present  little  that  is  attractive,  even  in 
their  present  state,  and  will  look  like  so  many 
factories  when  properly  coated  with  smoke  and 
dirt.  As  a general  rule,  the  architectural  aspect 
of  schools  is  too  stern  and  forbidding  looking. 
We  should  prefer  to  see  a somewhat  more  home- 
like and  domestic  aspect  given  to  them ; in 
country  schools  this  sometimes  is  done,  and  may 
very  often  be  done  equally  well  in  town  schools. 
Architecture  is  never  better  employed  than  in 
giving  an  inviting  and  attractive  air  to  buildings 
such  as  these,  which  too  often  present  a gloomy, 
prison. like  character,  not  calculated  to  decrease 
the  natural  antipathy  of  the  rising  generation 
to  being  caught  and  confined  for  their  own  good. 
Schemes  are  being  mooted  for  making  children’s 
education  mere  anusing  and  attractive  to  them 
than  it  has  generally  been.  Towards  suoh  an 
end  the  architect  might  at  least  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  do  what  he  can  in  his  own 
province. 


GARIBALDI  AND  HIS  PORT  OF  ROME 
SCHEME. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  of 
the  present  year,  there  appeared,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  daily  papers  telegrams,  letters,  and 
even  leading  articles  on  the  subject  of  a scheme 
for  the  diverting  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a “Port  of  Rome”  at  Fiumicino.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  General  Garibaldi  was 
about  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  his  renown  by  be- 
coming as  pre-eminent  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  he 
had  been  in  the  art  of  war.  It  appeared,  too, 
that  England,  which,  as  the  General  remarked 
in  a letter  on  the  subject  of  these  works,  has  done 
so  much  for  Italy,  was  to  participate  in  the  glory 
of  the  undertaking,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  James 
Wilkinson,  of  Westminster,  the  engineer  en- 
t trusted  with  the  construction  of  the  harbour. 

! Recently  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  matter, 
and  the  public  are  left  to  suppose  that  all  is  pro- 
! ceeding  in  successful  course.  But,  unfortunately, 

, such  is  not  the  case ; and  we  can  fully  under- 
stand the  unwillingness  of  the  journals  to  dis- 
, parage  one  who  has  deserved  so  well  of  his 
country.  It  seems  desirable,  however,  to  give 
a short  history  of  the  transactions  as  it  has 
reached  us. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  introduced  to  General 
Garibaldi  several  years  ago  by  the  American 
Consul,  and  renewed  the  acquaintance  on  the 
28th  of  January  last  by  a letter  from  London,  in 
which  he  offered  his  services  in  connexion  with 
the  important  public  works  then  contemplated. 

( On  the  1st  of  February  the  General  answered 
I this  letter,  saying  how  glad  he  would  be  to 
( accept  the  support,  especially  of  the  English, 
who  had  done  so  much  for  Italy.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
| went  to  Rome  immediately,  and  an  interview 
( took  place  on  the  7th  of  February,  at  which  the 
( General  explained  his  views  (which  were  after- 
I wards  greatly  modified)  and  made  arrangements 
, for  an  excursion  down  the  river  to  inspect  its 
course  and  select  a spot  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  at  Fiumicino,  a small  town  on  a branch 
of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

The  General  made  the  excursion  on  the  11th 
of  February,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
who  four  days  later  received  instructions,  in  the 
presence  of  an  English  gentleman,  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  port.  These  instructions  were 
repeated  tho  following  day  in  writing,  and,  re- 
lying  implicitly  on  these  engagements,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  proceeded,  with  the  assistance  of 
three  engineers,  who  came  from  England  for 
that  purpose,  to  prepare  plans ; and  as  time  was 
a great  object,  and  the  weather  very  bad,  ho 
hired  a steamer  in  order  to  take  the  soundings, 
and  completed  these  operations  on  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  March.  Having  lost  no  time  in 
submitting  the  preliminary  plans  to  the  General, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  received  an  answer  from  him,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  therewith, 
and  requested  that  the  detailed  plans  might  be 
made,  so  that  he  might  present  them  “to  the 
Government  for  their  approval,  to  the  Province 
of  the  Municipality,  to  the  Commission,  and  to 
the  National  Parliament,  whose  approbation  is 
indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  a great 
and  important  project.”  Mr.  Wilkinson,  there- 
fore, at  once  commenced  the  drawings  of  the 
detailed  plans,  and  on  the  2nd  of  April  they 
were  completed  and  presented  to  the  General, 
who  went  carefully  through  them,  and  expressed 
himself  entirely  satisfied. 

On  the  12th  of  April  Garibaldi  signed  a de- 
mand to  the  Government  for  the  concession  for 
the  port,  it  being  always  understood  that  he 


was  to  transfer  the  concession  to  the  company 
to  be  formed,  and  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  those 
gentlemen,  if  any,  whom  he  chose  to  associate 
with  himself,  were  the  only  parties  acting  fer 
the  construction  of  the  port.  On  the  13th  cf 
April  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Menotti  Garibaldi,  presented  the  demand  for  the 
concession,  accompanied  by  the  plans  and  docu. 
ments  which  he  had  drawn  up,  to  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works.  It  was  favourably  received, 
and  the  Superior  Council  approved  the  plans, 
only  suggesting  certain  modifications,  consisting 
ohiefly  in  a wider  entrance  to  the  port.  The 
matter  proceeded  satisfactorily  up  to  the  end  of 
April. 

However,  at  a conference  at  the  General’s 
house,  held  on  the  6th  of  May,  in  presence  of 
Mr.  Baccarini,  who  came  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  to  arrange  the  exact  words  of  the 
concession,  the  General  produced  a plan  for  the 
port,  drawn  up  at  his  request  by  the  architect 
Landi  (who  was  then  present  with  Semenza, 
Renzis,  and  other  professional  men),  and  re- 
quested  that  an  arrangement  should  be  made 
with  him. 

At  this  time,  in  consequence,  as  it  appeared, 
of  a statement  made  to  General  Garibaldi  by 
General  Fabrizis,  which  had  emanated,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  from  Mr.  Semenza,  to  the 
effect  that  a gentleman  connected  with  the 
affair  had  offered  to  sell  the  concession  for 
250,000  francs  (the  said  gentleman  being  in  no 
position  to  do  such  a thing,  besides  being  the 
most  unlikely  person  to  contemplate  it,  if  he 
were),  the  General’s  tone  altered  so  much  that  a 
remonstrance  became  necessary. 

He  was,  therefore,  reminded  by  letter  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  in  England, 
America,  Austria,  Prussia,  France,  and  Hungary 
for  finding  the  money  ; that  this  had  been  done, 
and  the  plans  prepared,  on  the  understanding 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  to  construct  the  port ; 
that  he  had  in  writing  accepted  and  approved 
the  terms  and  drawings  submitted  to  him;  and 
that  the  matter  had  proceeded  satisfactorily  to 
within  a few  days  of  the  date  of  the  letter.  His 
request,  or  rather  demand,  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  made  with  Landi,  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  commissioned  De  Renzis  to  settle  the 
terms  of  the  concession  for  the  port  of  Rome 
with  Mr.  Baccarini,  were  referred  to,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  those  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  port  should  settle  the  terms  of  the 
concession,  and  that  the  interference  of  Messrs. 
Landi  and  Renzis  was  uncalled  for  and  unjust. 

The  Genera]  returned  no  answer  to  this,  but 
received  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  a friendly  way  on  the 
10th,  and  requested  him  to  return  with  another 
gentleman  on  the  12th.  This  they  accordingly 
did,  and  submitted  to  Garibaldi  a short  draft 
agreement  in  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
construct  the  port,  and  to  form  a syndicate  or 
company  for  that  purpose,  and  he  on  his  part 
engaged  to  leave  the  arrangement  of  the  project 
entirely  in  their  hands.  He  appeared  satisfied 
with  it,  only  adding  a few  words,  and  asked  them 
to  call  with  a fair  copy  of  it  in  the  morning, 
which  they  did  : he  then,  however,  much  to  their 
surprise,  refused  to  sign  any  agreement  at  all, 
and  even  to  give  them  a letter  to  the  effect  that 
when  the  company  was  formed  he  would  transfer 
the  concession  to  it.  He  said, — “ Form  a com- 
pany; when  I see  they  have  spent  a large  sum 
in  the  port,  I will  transfer  to  them  the  conces- 
sion.” Of  course,  no  capitalist  would  ever  spend 
money  on  such  terms. 

The  General  quite  ignored  the  rights  of  those 
he  had  employed,  and  has  not  since  proposed  any 
arrangement  to  remunerate  them  for  three 
months  of  their  services,  and  a large  expendi. 
ture  of  money  in  preparing  the  project  for  him. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  finally  wrote  to  General  Garibaldi 
announcing  his  intention  of  withdrawing  alto- 
gether from  the  undertaking.  This  letter  has 
not  been  answered,  nor  have  the  plans  been 
returned,  as  was  requested. 

This  affair,  if  the  statements  made  to  us  are 
correct,  is  almost  sufficient  to  deter  capitalists 
from  investing  their  money,  and  professional 
men  from  risking  the  loss  of  their  time  and 
labour  in  a land  the  people  of  which  are  so 
intensely  “ national,”  that  they  will  decoy,  by 
fair-seeming  engagements,  a foreign  engineer 
to  devote  himself  to  their  undertakings,  and, 
when  they  have  obtained  the  benefits  of  his 
skill,  band  together  to  deprive  him  of  a part,  or, 
if  he  will  not  submit  quietly  to  that,  the  whole  of 
the  fruits  of  his  labour;  endeavouring,  mean- 
while, to  make  their  peace  with  the  world  by 
putting  forward  an  improbable  tale. 

A description  of  the  proposed  port  cannot  fai 
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to  bo  interesting,  even  though  it  should  never 
bo  constructed. 

The  port  was  to  have  been  situated  close  to 
Fiumicino,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  The 
approved  drawings  showed  two  moles  running 
out  from  the  shore,  the  southern  one  2,050  metres 
in  length,  and  the  northern  one  1,698  metres  ; 
the  two  inclosing  an  area  of  about  118  hectares. 
The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
would  have  been  nine  metres,  so  that  the  largest 
vessel  would  have  been  able  to  enter.  A railway 
was  to  have  been  made  from  the  existing  Rome 
and  Civita  Yecchia  Railway  at  Ponte  Galera 
Station  direct  to  the  Port,  and  along  its  northern 
mole,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  trucks  would 
have  been  loaded  direct  from  the  ships  by  means 
of  steam  cranes.  This  railway  would  have 
passed  over  only  seven  miles  of  country  remark- 
able for  its  flatness.  By  means  of  Trajan’s 
canal,  which  is  about  two  miles  long,  water  com- 
munication along  the  Tiber  to  the  City  of  Rome 
was  secured ; and  to  stop  the  silfc  which  is  at 
present  brought  down,  a lock  was  to  have  been 
constructed  at  its  junotion  with  the  river. 

The  moles,  as  shown,  were  constructed  entirely 
of  large  blocks  of  concrete  (composed  of  lime, 
puzzolano,  and  small  stone),  weighing  25  tons 
eaeh.  The  facilities  for  this  mode  of  construc- 
tion are  very  great,  as  all  the  materials  occur  on 
the  Bite.  The  northern  mole,  40  ft.  wide,  was 
paved  with  Caprera  granite,  from  the  General’s 
quarries,  and  had  a perpendicular  face  next  to 
that  port  where  the  ships  were  shown  to  lie. 
The  base  of  the  moles,  as  shown,  was  nearly 
100  ft.  wide,  in  order  to  distribute  the  bearing 
over  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  on  account  of 
tho  alluvial  nature  of  the  sea  bottom.  The  total 
cost  of  the  port,  including  a lighthouse  on  the 
southern  mole  25  metres  high,  built  on  cast-iron 
piles,  and  fitted  with  a revolving  light,  but  exclu- 
sive of  the  lock  near  the  Tiber,  was  estimated  at 
600,0001.  sterling. 

The  entranoe  of  the  Port  was  shown,  150 
metres  wide,  and  accessible  to  vessels  in  all 
weathers,  being  extremely  well  protected  from 
heavy  seas  and  prevailing  winds  and  currents. 
As  this  port  would  have  been  the  most  central 
in  Italy,  and  so  near  the  city  of  Rome,  a very 
large  traffio  was  expected  ; and  the  great  railway 
facilities  offered  an  additional  inducement  to  its 
development.  Civita  Yecchia  now  takes  the 
bulk  of  the  coal  and  other  heavy  traffic  for  the 
city  ; but  it  is  fifty  miles  off,  and  is  consequently 
disqualified  for  competition  withagenuine  “Port 
of  Rome.” 

It  was  calculated  that,  taking  the  port  charges 
as  only  If.  per  ton,  they  would  yield  a revenue 
of  40,0001.  sterling  per  annum  ; and,  as  the  cost 
was  to  have  beeu  only  600,0001.,  the  affair 
promised  to  be  a great  commercial  success. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  POPULATION. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  538,829  per- 
sons are  employed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  getting  and  bringing  to  bank,  and  distributing, 
coal,  fire-clay,  ironstone  (in  layers,  as  distinct 
from  iron  ore),  and  shale  ; of  whom  428,611  work 
under  ground,  and  110,218  above  ground.  The 
Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  includes  fire-clay, 
ironstone,  and  shale,  and  the  Metalliferous  Mines 
Regulation  Aot  includes  all  other  mining  produce. 
In  these  latter  mines,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, there  are  employed  62,306  persons,  of 
whom  35,283  are  underground,  and  23,700  above 
ground  in  Great  Britain,  and  1,855  underground, 
and  1,468  above  ground  in  Ireland. 

This  latter  Act  has  a more  extensive  applica- 
tion than  its  title  indicates.  It  regulates  the 
operations  of  mines  of  flagstone,  freestone,  lime- 
stone, slate,  rock-salt,  and  lignite,  as  well  as  the 
metallic  ores  ; but  in  one  case, — the  great  slate 
quarries  or  mines  of  Pestiniog, — the  owners  de- 
clined to  conform  with  the  Act,  upon  the  plea 
that  their  works  are  not  mines.  At  the  time  the 
inspector  of  mines  for  that  district  (Mr.  T.  F. 
Evans)  made  his  report, — March  27th,  1875,— 
i the  matter  was  left  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
I Bench  for  settlement.  In  the  oase  of  the  mineral 
produce  included  in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
j Act,  the  inspectors  of  mines  are  able  to  give  not 
only  the  number  of  accidents  and  of  deaths  pro- 
j portionate  to  the  number  of  persons  employed 
I under  and  above  ground,  but  to  the  nuibber  of  tons 
! of  produce;  but  in  the  case  of  those  minerals 
included  in  the  other  Act,  an  immense  reduction 
t takes  place  in  the  quantities  of  some  of  them  in 
the  process  of  dressing  to  which  they  are  sub- 
i jected  in  order  to  make  them  marketable,  so  that 
the  calculation  of  any  such  average  of  quantity  • 


raised  to  lives  lost  as  that  made  for  the  coal 
mines  would  only  mislead;  but,  comparing  the 
accidents  with  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
there  appears  to  have  been  one  fatal  accident  for 
every  663  persons  employed,  and  one  death  in 
every  604 ; and  distinguishing  between  the 
underground  and  surface  workers  the  ratio  is 
one  death  in  417  under  ground,  and  one  in  1,797 
above  ground. 

Under  the  former  Act  there  were  produced 
from  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
in  1874, 126,590,108  tons  of  coal,  2,067,791  tons 
of  fire-clay,  11,693,186  tons  of  ironstone,  and 
362,747  tons  of  shale  (principally  oil-shale). 

In  895  fatal  accidents,  1,056  persons  were 
killed,  in  the  same  year,  in  and  about  the  same 
mines.  There  were  no  fatal  accidents  or  deaths 
in  Ireland  in  1874;  but  in  Great  Britain  one 
fatal  accident  happened  amoDgat  every  602 
persons  employed  in  or  about  the  mines,  or  one 
death  by  accident  amongst  every  510  persons 
employed.  In  the  same  year  there  was  one  fatal 
accident  for  157,222  tons  of  mineral  raised,  or 
one  death  by  accident  for  133,251  tons. 

Mr.  James  Willis,  F.G.S.,  the  inspector  of 
mines  for  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  South 
Durham,  and  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
shows  that  the 

Number  of  persons  employed  in  his  district  in 


1374  was .'. 65,641 

Tons  of  mineral  raised  23,844,628 

Separate  fatal  accidents 94 

Lives  lost  by  accidents  96 

Persons  employed  per  sepurato  fatal  accident  697 

Persons  employed  per  life  lost  082 

Tons  of  material  raised  per  separate  fatal 

accident 253,655 

Tons  of  material  raised  per  life  lost 248,381 

Mr.  Willis  6ays  of  children  “ I have  not  met 


with  any  case  of  boys  being  allowed  to  enter  pits 
under  the  age  specified  in  the  statate ; moreover, 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  or  their  officials  to  permit 
this.  I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  more 
readiness  on  the  part  of  parents,  and  I speak 
from  experience,  to  send  the  children  to  work 
under  age.  I do  not  speak  of  the  workpeople 
generally,  but  of  a class  among  them, — the  idle 
and  dissolute.”  A woman  with  (say)  a couple 
of  workers,  would,  according  to  the  oustom  of 
this  district,  be  entitled  to  occupy  a house  rent- 
free,  and  a sufficient  allowance  of  fire-coal  at  a 
nominal  cost  of  sixpence  a fortnight.  Mr.  Oakley, 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  has  had  frequent 
complaints  from  the  teachers  that  boys  are  per- 
mitted to  work  under  age;  but,  “probably 
owing  to  the  dependent  position,  to  a certain 
extent,  which  the  teaoher  occupies  in  regard  to 
the  colliery  owner,”  no  names  or  cases  have 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  inspector 
of  mines. 

Plans  and  elevations  are  given  of  houses  now 
being  built  for  miners  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
for  which  no  rent  is  charged.  They  are  built  in 
rows,  with  small  back-yards,  as  usual.  A small 
pantry  is  put  out  into  the  yard  from  the  kitchen, 
which  is  also  the  scullery.  An  objeotionable 
feature  is  an  open  ashpit  within  4 or  5 yards  of 
tho  pantry-window,  and  5 or  6 yards  of  the  back- 
bedroom  window.  If  these  were  a little  further 
off,  and  if  the  ashpits  were  so  covered  as  to 
wholly  exclude  rainwater,  while  at  the  same  time 
admitting  a full  and  free  play  of  air  across  and 
under  the  roofs,  it  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment. But  we  believe  it  to  be  very  unwise  to 
provide  workmen  with  houses  rent  free.  It 
seems  too  much  like  providing  stabling,  &c.  If 
a man  iB  able  to  work  he  is  able  to  pay  rent,  and 
what  is  wanted  of  colliery  proprietors  and  other 
employers  is  that  they  should  provide  a healthy 
house  at  a moderate  rent  for  every  family,  any 
one  of  whom  is  employed  on  the  works.  To  induce 
men  to  continue  to  work  at  a particular  colliery 
by  finding  them  houses  rent  free  is  to  be  too 
kind. 

Curiously  enough,  the  water-rate, — 2d.  per 
week,  each  house, — is  charged  to  the  tenants. 
Tho  water-supply  is  the  first  thing  which  should 
be  made  free.  There  is  an  incongruity,  which 
is  most  striking,  in  providing  houses  rent  free, 
and  charging  the  tenants  with  the  water-rate. 
It  leads  to  this  inference, — that  it  is  necessary 
to  the  commercial  success  of  the  mine  that 
persons  be  induced  to  continue  to  work  it,  but 
that  the  state  in  which  they  live  meantime  need 
not  be  considered.  On  this  principle  it  follows 
that  houses  should  be  rent  free,  which  at  once 
strikes  a blow  at  the  freedom  of  the  miner  and 
makes  him  dependent,  but  that  if  he  require  the 
luxury  of  a supply  of  water  he  must  pay  for  it. 
The  device  is  worthy  of  a “ political  economist.” 
And  if  the  professor  of  a true  science  object  that 


this  device  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
political  economy,  he  has  himself  to  blame  in 
that  he  allows  mere  trade  rules  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  his  science. 

The  Midland  district  of  England,  of  which, 

Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  F.G.S.,  is  the  Inspector, 
comprises  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham, 
Leicester,  and  Warwick.  The  average  number 
of  tons  of  coal  raised  per  annum  per  life  lost 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  was  113,525, 
whereas  in  1874  the  quantity  was  222,405  tons. 
There  were  raised  last  year  in  this  district  nearly 
twelve  millions  and  a quarter  of  tons.  There 
were  but  but  three  fatal  explosions  of  gas  in  the 
year,  and  they  were  attended  with  the  loss  of 
three  lives  ; although  twenty-nine  other  persons 
were  more  or  less  injured  by  explosions  at 
different  times.  It  was  in  Mr.  Wynne’s  district, 
North  Staffordshire,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire, 
where  explosions  of  fire-damp  made  such  havoc 
in  the  year  1874,  oausing  at  five  collieries  the 
death  of  seventy-eight  persons,  including  fifty  at 
the  Astley  deep  pit  at  Dukinfield  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1874,  plans  of  which  are  given,  showing 
the  workings  and  the  air-ways  ; and  Mr.  Wynne 
shows  pretty  plainly  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
accident. 

Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  F.G.S.,  Inspector  of  Mines 
in  the  South-Western  distriot,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Somerset, 
and  portions  of  Brecon  and  Glamorgan,  gives 
101,199  tons  per  life  lost  in  1874,  in  the  coal,  % 
fireclay,  and  ironstone  mines.  In  the  other  class 
of  mines  in  his  district  there  were  raised  203,502 
tons  of  hematite  iron  ore,  461  tons  of  lead,  and 
75,224  tons  of  oolite  or  Bath  freestone,  in  pro- 
curing which  one  person  was  killed  for  139,593 
tons  produced. 

It  appears  that  while  many  children  of  ten 
and  under  thirteen  years  of  age  are  employed  in 
most  of  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  few,  in 
comparison  with  the  numbers  of  .older  persons 
employed,  work  in  coal-mines  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Joseph  Dickinson,  F.G.S.,  reports  upon  North 
and  East  Lancashire,  and  upon  Ireland,  that  the 
following  numbers  of  persons  were  employed  in 
1874  under  the  Coal  Mines  Act : — 


In  North 
and  East 
Lancashire. 

In 

Ireland. 

UNDERGROUND. 

Boys  of  10  and  under  12  years  of  age 

278 

0 

,,  12  „ 13 

1,012 

1 

Malo  young  persons  of  13  and 
uudor 16 

3,184 

61 

1,053 

ABOVE  GROUND. 

Boys  of  10  and  uuder  13  

139 

1 

Girls  „ „ 

4 

0 

Male  young  persons  of  13  and 

Males  „ 

6,093 

504 

Mr.  Ralph  Moore,  Inspector  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Scotland,  furnishes  in  some  respects 
the  best  report;  for  he  gives  the  mode  of  work- 
ing each  mine,  the  thickness  of  the  seam,  the 
particulars  of  the  ventilation,  the  depth  of  the 
shafts,  &c. 

Mr.  William  Alexander,  Inspector  of  the 
Western  District  of  Scotland,  gives  a table 
showing  that  in  one  mining  locality  as  many  as 
five  persons  were  killed  in  the  year  1874  per 
1,000,  employed,  although  in  other  parts  of  his 
district  the  average  was  not  more  than  l-6  per 
1,000,  and  these  in  both  cases  not  by  explosions, 
but  by  falls  of  tho  roof  and  sides,  in  shafts,  &c. 

In  the  Yorkshire  district,  including  Lincoln- 
shire, Mr.  Frank  N.  Wardell,  F.G.S.,  is  the 
inspector,  and  he  states  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  year  1874  at  62,499  above  and 
below  ground,  who  produced  14,827,313  tons  of 
coal ; 181,819  tons  of  fire-clay,  and  212,777  tons 
of  ironstone  ; making  a total  of  15,221,909  tons 
of  mineral,  which  gives  a proportion  of  about 
244  tons  to  each  person  employed.  The  number 
of  lives  lost  was  112,  giving  a proportion  of  one 
death  to  135,910  tons  raised.  There  were  88 
fatal  accidents,  and  in  85  of  these  one  person 
was  killed  in  each  case.  Of  the  remaining  three, 
one  ocourred  at  the  Oaks  Colliery,  where,  by  a 
very  large  fall  of  roof,  two  men  were  killed  ; one 
at  Wincobank  Colliery,  near  Sheffield,  where  an 
explosion  of  gas  killed  two ; and  the  other  at 
Rawmarsh  Colliery,  where  an  explosion  of  gas 
killed  23.  On  the  20th  of  November,  1874,  there 
were  about  460  persons  at  work  in  the  whole 
colliery,  and  the  amount  of  air  which  was  passing 
up  the  up-oast  shafts,  of  which  there  were  three, 
was  something  like  110,000  cubic  feet  per 
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minute ; and,  trusting  wholly  to  the  good 
ventilation,  the  men  were  using  naked 
lights.  Colliers  do  not  like  the  Davy  lamp 
—the  safety-lamp  mostly  used— because  it 
does  not  give  them  sufficient  light ; but 
Mr.  Wardell  said  in  his  evidence  at  the 
inquest  that  “ I have  a very  decided  opinion  that 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  work  this  seam  here  with 
any  other  lights  than  locked  safety-lamps,  and  I 
recommend,  after  much  experience  of  the  quali- 
ties of  different  lamps,  the  Stephenson,  as  being, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  the  safest  which  a 
miner  can  use”;  and  in  his  report  he  says, 
“ Good  ventilation  is  indispensable  : there  can  be 
no  two  opinions  about  that ; but  it  is  not  every- 
thing ; and  the  use  of  safety-lamps  ought  not  in 
any  way  to  weaken  it ; the  one  is  not  a substi- 
tute for  the  other.  The  whole  body  of  air  through- 
out a mine  does  not  require  to  be  brought  to  the 
firing  point  before  an  explosion  can  take  place  ” ; 
and  he  further  says  “ I am  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  my  opinion  that  for  the  ordinary  work- 
ing collier  the  Stephenson  is  the  safest  lamp  he 
can  use,  locked  by  the  best  known  means,  and 

that  seems  to  me  to  be  a rivet I think 

that  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  ga9  there  is  no 
lamp  so  good  as  the  common  Davy,  and  for  this 
reason  I hold  it  to  be  the  best  lamp  which  a 
deputy  or  fire-trier  can  take  with  him  in  his 
examination.”  


“INDIAN  NOTES”  in  MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 

Sir,— I shall  esteem  it  a favour  if  you  will 
publish  this  rather  long  letter  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  precise  information  from  some  of  your 
Anglo-Indian  readers  concerning  the  remarkable 
statements  recently  made  in  Macmillan’s  Maga- 
zine by  Mr.  James  Routledge, — a gentleman  who 
confesses  to  have  written  upon  Indian  topics  as 
far  back  as  sixteen  years  ago,  and  who  has  had 
“ unusual  opportunities  ” of  testing  the  facts  and 
possibilities  he  enumerates,  and  of  which  he  is 
at  once  the  historian  and  the  prophet.  . Far 
from  disputing  the  conclusions  of  his  political 
arguments,  I am  disposed,  probably  from  a too 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  to  agree 
with  them  ; but  I hope  he  has  better  authority 
for  his  premisses  in  matters  of  policy  than  he 
seems  to  consider  necessary  in  archaeological 
science. 

In  the  first  “Notes”  published  in  the  July 
number  of  Macmillan  he  is  in  conversation  with 
the  commandant  of  the  Fort  of  Morar,  who, 
while  justly  condemning  the  modern  barracks 
and  similar  public  works,  points  to  “ a certain 
domed  building”  which,  says  the  commandant, 
“is  the  only  rain-proof  place  I have  for  the 
Queen’s  Stores,  although  it  haB  stood  2,000 
years.”  It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  is  a 
domed  building  in  or  near  the  Fort  of  Morar 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the  Parthenon, — 
for  a traveller  with  unusual  opportunities  of 
learning  the  truth  would  hardly  retail  an  absurd 
exaggeration.  But  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  notes,  Agra  is  the  one  place  to  which 
he  religiously  turns,  and  Akbar  the  one 
being  to  whom  he  fondly  recurs.  In  spite 
of  statistics  of  population,  which  he  must  have 
by  heart,  he  is  astonished  to  find  that  “ in  going 
dowa  the  narrow  streets  of  Agra,  the  very  stones 
existing  along  which  Akbar  drove,  you  hardly 
meet  with  a European  face,” — a note  which  he 
has  developed  in  the  August  number  of  the  same 
magazine,  wherein  he  describes  : — 

“ . . . . The  streets  of  old  Agra  paved  with  blocks 

of  stone,  like  London  streets  now You  know  that 

the  stones  under  your  carriage-wheels  are  the  very  same 
upon  which  the  maguiiicent  Akbar  and  others  drove  in 
day9  when  other  races  ruled  in  this  fine  city ; that  the 
life,  rich  or  poor,  is  identically  the  same  life  in  nearly  all, 
if  not  all,  leading  characteristics  as  that  which  existed 
here  when  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  held  revel  in 


Englaud You  turn  from  this  to  the  fort,— the  fort 

of  Akbar From  its  walls  you  see  the  Taj,  stand- 


ing out  like  a fairy  palace  in  the  wilderness You 

are  shown  the  8omnauth  Gates,  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
made  so  famous ; the  guns  captured  by  Sir  George  Camp- 
bell,— famous  surely  for  that Then  you  have  that 

throne  of  Akbar,  beyond  all  question  the  grandest  judg- 
ment-seat in  the  world.  . . . .’ 

Sir,  tbe  books  I have  consulted  show  that  the 
great  emperor  came  to  the  throne  of  Hindustan 
319  years  ago ; and  I infer  that  he  sometimes 
rode  upon  an  elephant.  But  the  double 
picture  of  the  “magnificent  Akbar”  driving 
upon  and  along  the  streets  of  Old  Agra  is 
entitled  to  the  licence  always  accorded  to  poetical 
imagery,  although  an  Indian  gharry,  even  with 
a Mogul  sovereign  upon  the  box,  savours  leas  of 
the  sublime  than  the  ridiculous.  Then  what 
were  hia  cattle, — bullocks,  horses,  or  a camel  ? 
In  London  streets  carriage. wheels  do  not  roll 


over  what  are  known  as  blocks  of  stone ; and  if 
the  comparison  be  intended  to  apply  to  London 
footpaths,  I venture  to  say  that  these  are 
paved  with  slabs  of  stone,  bordered  with 
granite  curb3 ; while  at  old  Agra  the  red  sand- 
stone covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  road- 
way. To  poor  architects,  who  are  taught 
to  judge  by  analogy — by  modes  of  construc- 
tion, types  of  mouldings  and  ornaments — 
and  by  constant  reference  to  historical  facts,  the 
slender  verandahs,  balconies,  and  kiosks,  which 
grace  the  winding  streets  of  the  native  city,  do 
not  seem  to  be  those  from  which  people  doubt- 
less witnessed  the  progresses  of  Akbar.  Their 
delicate  details  seem  to  be  rather  of  Shah 
Jehan’ s time.  And  if  there  is  very  little  left  in 
Agra  of  Akbar’s  buildings,  there  is  surely  less 
remaining  to  Bhow  that  the  older  city  of  the 
Afghan  kings  was  situated  exactly  on  the  spot 
now  occupied  by  native  Agra, — which  is  on  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  river  Jumna.  The 
Emperor  Baber,  founder  of  the  Mogul  dynasty, 
and  father  of  Humayun,  who  immediately  pre- 
ceded Akbar,  i3  said  to  have  lived  on  the  left  or 
eastern  bank  (where  the  railway  station  is),  and 
his  body,  before  it  was  carried  to  Lahore,  was 
depDsited  at  the  Ram-Bagb,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river.  Is  it  not  likely  that  Agra,  the  city  of 
Akbar,  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century 
just  as  modern  Delhi,  the  city  of  Shah  Jehan, 
was  founded  in  the  seventeenth  upon  a virgin 
site  ? If  so,  how  about  “ the  wolf  and  the  wild 
boar”  ? In  Calcutta,  jackals  still  “ hold  revel  ” 
towards  the  small  hours  of  the  morning ; and 
possibly,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
wolf  and  wild  boar  had  greater  facilities  of 
revelling  in  the  suburbs  of  London  than  they 
enjoyed  a century  later.  But  is  native  life  in 
Agra  now  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  its  streets  must  have 
been  inhabited,  not  only  by  skilled  artisans  and 
rich  merchants,  but  by  other  more  ornamental, 
if  less^useful,  members  of  society  ? And  the  fort, 
is  it  that  of  Akbar  ? The  oldest  buildings  within 
it, — probably  remnants  of  Akbar’s  palace, — are 
named  after  Jehan  Gheer,  his  successor.  They  are 
of  red  sandstone,  and  portions  are  put  together 
according  to  absolute  principles  of  wood  construc- 
tion, resembling  some  of  the  buildings  at  Futteh- 
pore  Seekree,  known  to  have  been  built  by  order  of 
Akbar.  But  the  external  gateways  and  fortifi- 
cations are  veneered  with  slabs  of  red  sandstone 
much  thinner  than  the  ashlar  facing  of  a London 
house-front,  and  cannot  be  ascribed  to  workmen 
of  his  school.  From  those  walls  the  Taj  may 
possibly  appear  to  the  eyes  of  a theatrical  critic 
like  “a  fairy  palace  in  a wilderness,”  whatever 
that  may  be.  To  mine,  about  two  years  and  a 
half  ago,  it  seemed  to  be  laid  amongst  foliage 
and  flowers  richer  and  brighter  than  any  to  be 
found  in  the  richest  park  and  brightest  garden 
in  all  England. 

The  reference  to  the  “ Somnauth  Gates”  is  no 
doubt  innocently  made  in  the  belief  that  every 
one  knows  the  known  facts  of  their  story.  But 
those  pine-wood  gates,  carefully  preserved  in  the 
fort  at  Agra,  are  covered  with  ornaments  which 
(according  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  lesser  autho- 
rities) bear  no  resemblance  to  early  Hindu 
work.  Lord  Ellenborough  was,  of  course,  sincere 
when  he  declared  them  to  be  the  same  gates 
which,  report  says,  were  carried  away  from  India 
into  Afghanistan  by  Mahmoud  of  Ghaznee,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  centuries.  That  they  are  not  is 
certain ; and  to  quote  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene,  than 
whom  few  Indian  civilians  have  a better  right  to 
be  heard  upon  archaeological  questions,  there  is 
no  real  evidence  that  Mahmoud,  who  destroyed 
the  Temple  of  Somnauth,  carried  away  from  its 
ruins  any  "gates  at  all.  Then  there  are  “the 
guns,”  which  are  “ famous  surely,”  because  Sir 
George  Campbell  “captured”  them!  Why 
more  famous  than  if  any  other  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  Sir  George’s  age  and  experience 
had  taken  them  ? Or  is  the  assumption  only 
an  adulatory  figure  of  speech,  acquired  from 
residence  in  what  florid  correspondents  call, — • 
“the  East”  ? 

Sydney  Smith,  when  in  a serious  vein,  con- 
sidered that  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  was  “ an 
object  quite  as  stupendous  as  the  Alps.”  The 
throne  of  an  ancestor  ten  times  nobler  than 
Aurangzeb,  may,  therefore,  not  improperly  be 
called  “the  grandest  judgment  - seat  in  the 
world.”  But  where  did  Mr.  Routledge  see 
Akbat’s  throne?  It  is  certain  that  that 
emperor  administered  justice  in  public  and  in 
front  of  his  throne,  but  there  is  even  less  to 
show  that  what  is  styled  Akbar’s  throne  at 
Agra  is  genuine,  than  that  the  extraordinary  red- 


sandstone  building,  an  exact  copy  of  which  is  in 
the  architectural  room  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  was  used  for  a similar  purpose  by  the 
same  emperor  at  his  palace  twenty-two  miles 
from  Agra. 

Mr.  Routledge  takes  infinite  care  to  impress 
his  readers  with  the  fact  that  his  notes  are  re- 
cent. He  visited  Cawnpore  when  “ men  of 
mark”  (meaning possibly  Mr.  Disraeli’s  “superior 
person”)  believed  that  the  real  Nana  had  at  last 
been  caught.  He  varied  the  monotony  of  a 
railway  journey  with  “Dave  Carson’s  jokes,” 
which  it  seems  even  then  maintained  their  hold  of 
the  Anglo-Indian  mind.  He  went  to  a “calico1 
ball”  at  Lucknow,  where  a gentleman  dressed 
as  a barrister  was  mistaken  for  Dr.  Kenealy. 
He  parenthetically  explains  that  the  “ Secundra 
Bagh,”  near  that  city,  merely  means  “ garden 
although  a page  or  so  further  he  is  “shocked  to 
find  that  Alexander  the  Great  has  left  little  in 
India  but  a name.”  Yet  long  ago  works  of 
sculpture  were  discovered,  and  others  are  even 
now  being  disinterred,  which  bear  indubitable 
traces  of  Greek  influence  or  inspiration  ; at  least 
of  men  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  followers  of 
Alexander.  It  is,  perhaps,  waste  of  time  to  carp 
at  what  after  all  is  only  slipshod  writing.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  between  this  and  the 
prince’s  return  next  summer  tons  of  “ copy  ” re- 
lating to  India  will  probably  be  prepared  for  home 
consumption.  Contributors  to  a publication  so 
deservedly  esteemed  as  Macmillan' s Magazine 
should  seek  to  instruct  as  well  as  interest  their 
readers.  “Notes”  of  a similar  description, 
sometimes  collected  from  between  the  Venetian 
blinds  of  a railway  carriage,  are  gradually 
getting  fashionable ; and,  interlarded  with  pig- 
sticking adventures  and  botanical  addenda,  are, 
doubtless,  entertaining  to  a large  number  of 
educated  people.  But  a man  of  “ unusual 
opportunities,”  and  an  evident  friend  of  India 
like  Mr.  James  Routledge,  ought  not  to  treat  its 
archaeology  in  so  loose  a fashion  as  to  perplex 
even  those  who  can  detect  the  padding,  and  read 
between  the  lines  of  his  rhapsody. 

William  H.  White. 

P.S. — Agra  has  been  called  Akbarab&d,  the- 
city  of  Akbar.  Mr.  Keene,  above  mentioned, 
the  author  of  the  newest  “ Agra  guide,”  says 
that  “ it  had  been  a residence  of  the  Lodi  kings, 
and  was  occupied  by  Baber  after  he  had  defeated 
Ibrahim  Khan,  in  1526.  The  foundations  of  the 
Fort  of  the  Lodis  are  said  to  be  still  traced  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna.”  He  makes  no 
allusion  in  his  book  to  any  buildings  now  exist- 
ing within  the  fort  of  Agra  older  than  the  reign 
of  Akbar.  But  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  tho  Indian 
section  of  his  “ History  of  Architecture,  ’ says 
that  “the  finest,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
palaces  built  by  the  Pathans,  in  India,  was  that 

built  at  Agra  by  Sheer  Shah Being  the 

first,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  placed  on  the 
highest  spot  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress. 
Hence  the  present  enlightened  Government 
of  India  pulled  it  down  and  replaced  it 
by  a more  than  usually  hideous  brick  erection  of 
their  own.”  Further  on  Mr.  Fergusson  alludes 
to  “ a fragment  that  remains  ” ; and  I conclude 
that  this  fragment  is  the  red  sandstone  building 
called  after  Jehan  Gheer.  Anyhow,  it  is  not 
older  than  the  sixteenth  century;  for  Sheer 
Shah  defeated  Humayun  in  1540,  and  occupied 
his  throne  for  five  years.  To  quote  Mr.  Keene 
again,  “ It  is  believed  that  the  founder  of  the 
fort  was  Saleem  Shah,  son  of  Sheer  Shah,  who 
held  power  during  the  interregnum  of  Hum&yun 
(A.D.  1545-53).  ...  It  is  not  known  that  any 
fragments  of  the  older  buildings  still  remain, 
that  mentioned  by  Fergusson  as  having  survived 
the  British  demolitions  being  considered  by  the 
natives  as  having  formed  the  drum-stand  of 
Akbar’s  palace,  and  being  entirely  in  the  style 
of  that  monarch’s  time.”  W.  H.  W. 


The  Sale  of  Berwick  Mansion  and 
Estate.— The  sale  of  Berwick  mansion  and 
estate,  a fine  residence  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
took  place  at  the  Raven  Hotel,  Shrewsbury,  on 
the  6th  inst.  It  consists  of  a substantially-built 
mansion,  and  an  extensive  park.  The  timber 
was  valued  at  21,0001.,  which  was  what  it  would 
realise  in  the  market  from  any  timber  merchant. 

Tho  rental  is  2,9651.  By  various  bids,  varying 
from  1,0001.  to  5,0001.,  171,0001.  were  reached,  at  i 
which  price  the  mansion  and  estate  were  knocked  | 
down  amid  much  cheering.  The  amount  given 
was  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  timber.  The  , 
estate  contains  about  1,800  acres  of  first-rate 
, land,  and  190  acres  of  woods  and  plantations. 
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TIIE  NEW  MASONIC  AND  PUBLIC  HALL, 
CAMBERWELL. 

TnE  New  Masonic  and  Public  Hall  in  Cam- 
berwell New-road,  which  has  for  some  time  been 
in  course  of  erection,  will  shortly  be  completed 
and  opened.  That  portion  of  the  building  in. 
tended  to  be  devoted  to  purely  Masonic  purposes 
is  already  finished,  and  has  just  been  inaugu- 
rated, and  the  hall  for  general  public  purposes 
is  iu  a forward  state,  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation during  the  approaching  autumn.  The 
Camberwell  New-road  elevation  of  the  building 
is  about  25  ft.  in  height,  with  a portico  entrance 
in  the  centre,  ornamented  with  carved  Masonic 
emblems,  and  above,  a tower,  terminating  with  a 
conical  dome  and  cresting,  rises  to  a height  of 
54  ft.  The  front  portion  of  the  building  contains 
the  apartments  intended  to  be  used  by  the 
different  lodges  connected  with  the  craft.  These 
consist  of  a large  banqueting-room,  together 
with  a decorated  lodge-room,  with  several  ante- 
rooms and  corridors.  The  front  entrance  leads 
into  a hall,  or  vestibule,  which  is  elaborately 
finished  and  decorated,  the  floor  being  laid  with 
ornamental  encaustic  tiles. 

The  public  hall,  now  in  course  of  erection,  is 
at  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  it  will  have  a 
separate,  entrance  at  the  east  end,  as  well  as 
that  in  the  front,  the  first-named  entrance  being 
that  by  which  the  public  will  be  admitted  on 
occasions  when  the  Masonic  apartments  and  the 
public  hall  are  in  use  at  the  same  time.  Tbe 
public  hall  will  be  80  ft.  in  length  and  40  ft.  in 
width,  and  will  seat  an  audience  of  upwards  of 
1,000  porsons.  It  will  have  a platform  and 
orchestral  accommodation  at  one  end,  together 
with  retiring  and  cloak  rooms,  and  at  the  opposite 
end  there  will  be  a gallery.  It  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  public  meetings,  lectureB,  and  musical 
and  other  entertainments. 

Messrs.  Payne  & Clark  are  the  architects  ; and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Camberwell. 


THE  HOLBORN  SCHEME  UNDER  THE 
ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  tbe  Gth 
inst.  took  action  for  the  first  time  under  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill,  recently  passed.  They 
adopted  by  a considerable  majority  a report 
from  the  Works  Committee  stating  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  certain  houses,  courts, 
and  alleys  within  the  area  represented  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Holborn  Distriot 
Board,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  in 
such  a sanitary  condition  as  cannot  bo  effectually 
remedied  otherwise  than  by  an  improvement 
scheme  for  the  re-arrangement  and  re-construc- 
tion of  the  streets  and  houses  within  such  area 
or  some  of  them,  and  recommending  that  an 
improvement  scheme  be  made  in  respect  of  such 
area,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  engineer  and 
superintending  architect  for  that  purpose.  The 
Board  also  took  exactly  similar  aotion  in  regard 
to  certain  houses,  courts,  and  alleys  within  the 
area  represented  by  the  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  Whitechapel  District  Board,  brought 
before  them  in  the  same  manner.  Many  years 
ago  and  often  since  we  brought  prominently  into 
notice  the  frightful  condition  of  most  of  the 
courts  behind  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  using  for  the 
purpose  the  pencil  as  well  as  the  pen.  It  is  not 
likely,  therefore,  that  we  shall  be  regarded  as 
desiring  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
their  removal,  and  the  substitution  of  healthful 
residences,  if  we  press  upon  the  Board  and  its 
■officers  the  necessity  of  moving  by  degrees.  To 
pull  down  the  whole  of  the  houses  in  Mr. 
Isaacs’s  scheme,  including  the  renovated  Tyn- 
dall’s Buildings,  without  first  making  some  pro- 
vision for  lodging  the  inhabitants,  would  be  to 
produce  an  amount  of  misery  and  distress 
scarcely  calculable.  The  number  of  persons 
dispossessed,  according  to  the  schedule  given  with 
the  original  Bcheme,  would  be  3,661. 

One  item  of  this  schedule  has  considerably 
annoyed  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes  (Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
■Society),  and  has  led  to  a correspondence.  Iu 
this  schedule  Mr.  Isaacs  has  entered  Tyndall’s 
Buildings  as  comprising  nineteen  houses,  151 
families,  and  a population  of  608.  Mr.  Charles 
Payne,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  states  that 
the  number  of  families  is  86,  and  of  persons 
■only  321. 

Dr.  Gibbon,  the  medical  officer  of  health, 
agrees  with  bfm  in  thinking  that  there  must  be 


some  mistake  in  tbe  schedule,  and  testifies  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  Court, 
but  all  the  reply  he  can  get  from  the  surveyor 
is  that  “ Mr.  Stannard,  the  assistant  inspector 
of  nuisances,  took  the  numbers,  at  my  request, 
some  two  or  three  months  ago,  and  he  assures 
me  he  was  very  particular  in  his  inquiries,  as 
also  in  entering  in  his  book  the  particulars  which 
were  furnished  to  him  at  the  time  ” ; and  “ that 
it  is  quite  the  custom  of  the  tenants  to  deceive 
their  landlords  as  to  the  number  of  their  chil- 
dren ; that  is  to  say,  on  application  for  a room 
or  rooms,  a person  will  Btate  that  the  family 
consists  of  one  or  two  children,  when  in  reality 
there  are  four  or  five.” 

Surely,  however,  Mr.  Payne  must  know. 


HOUSES  WITHOUT  SEWERS. 

It  transpired  at  the  meeting  of  the  Rother- 
hithe  Yestry  last  week  that  there  are  a number 
of  houses  in  that  parish  which  are  without  sewer 
connexion.  The  attention  of  the  Yestry  was 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  houses  in  Abbey- 
field-road,  Southwark  Park,  had  been  oocupied 
for  some  time,  but  that  the  sewers  had  not  been 
put  in  the  road,  the  result  of  whioh  now  was 
that  the  temporary  cesspools  had  overflowed, 
and  the  yards  were  covered  with  sewage.  The 
surveyor  explained  that  the  work  was  not  put  in 
hand  because  the  whole  of  the  owners  had  not 
paid  their  instalments  for  the  work.  It  was  re- 
marked that  it  was  very  hard  upon  those  owners 
who  had  paid  that  the  work  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  neces- 
sary work  should  be  carried  out,  and  the 
defaulting  owners  summoned. 


SALE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF 
THE  BOW  AND  CAMBERWELL  HALLS. 

The  departure  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 
for  America  was  followed  last  week  by  the  sale 
of  the  materials  of  the  two  halls  which  had  been 
erected  for  their  services  at  Bow  and  Camber- 
well respectively  by  Messrs.  Perry,  the  con- 
tractors. The  sale  took  place  by  order  of  Messrs. 
Perry,  who,  under  the  building  arrangements, 
were  entitled  to  the  materials.  The  sale  was 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Fuller,  Horsey,  & Co.  The 
materials  of  the  Bow  Hall  were  divided  into 
158  lots,  the  slates  not  being  included,  and  the 
sum  realised  was  a little  more  than  1,000£.  The 
materials  of  the  Camberwell  Hall  consisted  of 
140  lots,  which  fetched  about  850Z.  The  contract 
price  for  the  two  buildings  was  about  6,000£. 


WHITWORTH  SCHOLARSHIP  PRIZES. 
We  gave  last  week  the  names  of  the  successful 
candidates  in  1875  for  Whitworth  Scholarships  ; 
the  following  is  a list  of  those  who  have  gained 
Whitworth  Scholarship  prizes,  1875  : — 

William  Martin,  first  prize,  1001. ; William 
Sisson,  second  prize,  80i.  (specially  increased  to 
80J.  for  the  great  advance  made  since  he  obtained 
the  Scholarship)  ; Thomas  L.  Daltry,  third  prize, 
50L ; Robert  A.  Sloan,  fourth  prize,  401. ; Frede- 
rick Stubbs,  fifth  prize,  30Z. 


UNDERGROUND  APARTMENTS,  OXFORD 
STREET. 

As  the  workmen  in  the  employment  of  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company  were  laying  down  a 
main  pipe  opposite  to  Stivatford-place,  Oxford- 
street  (in  the  middle  of  the  road)  they  came  in 
contact  with  some  brickwork  of  a very  hard 
nature.  Having  asceitained  that  there  was  no 
sewer  in  that  part  of  the  road,  the  men  applied 
their  pickaxes  with  vigour,  and  it  was  discovei’ed 
that  they  had  come  upon  the  crown  of  the  arch 
of  a brick  subterranean  building,  containing 
several  rooms  in  a fairly  good  condition.  The 
principal  chamber  opened  is  described  to  us  as 
about  17  ft.  long,  by  8 ft.  wide,  and  about  7 ft. 
high.  It  included  some  small  freestone  pillars, 
the  angles  of  which  were  chamfered,  and  some 
small  (window  ?)  openings.  The  apartments 
communicated  one  with  another,  and  had  about 
2 ft.  of  water  in  them  and  much  foul  air.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  one  able  to  pronounce  as 
to  tbo  ago  or  purpose  of  the  construction  appears 
to  have  seen  it.  The  Tyburn,  a brook  that  rose 
near  Hampstead,  and  ran  south  into  the  Thames 
(and  which  gave  to  the  gallows  at  the  end  of 
the  Edgware-road  its  name,  Tyburn  Tree), 


crossed  Oxford-street  at  this'same  spot,  namely, 
opposite  Stratford-place,  and  made  its  way  by 
Lower  Brook-street  to  the  Green  Park.  It 
may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  construc- 
tions to  which  we  have  referred  had  some  con- 
nexion with  tho  brook.  Another  suggestion  is 
that  they  were  connected  with  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Banqueting  House,  which  formerly  stood  near 
the  spot. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Earlestown  ( near  Warrington). — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  intended  new  churoh  at  Earles- 
town, has  been  laid  by  Mrs.  Legb,  of  Lyme. 
Tho  churoh  is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
Transitional  Early  English  Period.  The  portion 
now  intended  to  be  built,  of  Yorkshire  stone,  com- 
prises half  the  nave  and  aisles,  transepts, chancel, 
and  vestry,  and  will  accommodate  600  persons, 
a piece  of  land  being  reserved  for  a future  addi- 
tion. The  site  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  W. 
J.  Legh,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  has  also 
given  a donation  to  the  building  fund  of  1,5001., 
and  500J.  towards  the  endowment  fund.  Messrs. 
Whitley  (son  of  the  rector)  & Fry,  of  Dover,  are 
the  architects.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennington  is  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Randle,  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Redditch.  — The  increasing  population  of 
Redditch  has  rendered  neces-ary  extended  church 
accommodation,  and  on  the  30th  ult.,  Lady  Mary 
Windsor  Clive  laid  the  oorner-stone  of  a new 
building  intended  at  first  to  be  used  as  a chapel 
of  easo  to  the  parish  church,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility to  be  developed  into  a separate  living. 
The  site  of  the  new  edifice,  near  the  Beoley-road, 
was  given  by  Lady  Clive,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress has  already  been  made  with  the  work. 
About  3,0001.  have  been  raised,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  7,000 1.  will  still  be  required  to 
complete  the  building.  The  plans  for  the  new 
church  were  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  Preedy,  of 
London,  the  builder  being  Mr.  T.  Garbutt,  of 
Malvern  Link.  The  style  will  be  Gothic,  with 
clearstory  and  bell-turret  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nave.  The  church  will  consist  of  a nave,  70  ft. 
by  30  ft.;  side  aisle  on  the  north,  70  ft.  by 
8 ft.  6 in. ; choir  and  chancel,  30  ft.  by  20  ft.  6 in. 
It  will  contain  400  sittings,  200  of  whioh  will 
bo  free.  The  building  will  be  ofthelooal  Hewell 
rubble  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
thei'e  will  be  an  open-timbered  roof.  Tho  aisle 
will  not  at  present  be  completed,  but  the  north 
will  be  built  temporarily,  bo  that  the  aisle  can 
afterwards  be  added. 

Ely. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  church  for 
the  district  of  Colham  has  been  laid,  the  edifice 
being  dedicated  to  St.  Etheldreda.  The  dimen- 
sions are : — Nave,  24  ft.  by  48  ft. ; chancel, 
17  ft.  by  24  ft.  The  church  will  be  faced  with 
Elton  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressing,  and  there 
will  be  a bell-turret  at  the  west  end  for  two  bells. 
The  roofs  are  to  bo  constructed  of  open  timber, 
stained  and  varnished,  and  plastered  between 
the  rafters.  The  vestry  will  be  on  the  north 
side  of  the  porch.  Tho  church  will  hold  about 
170  persons.  Mr.  W.  Smith  is  the  architect. 

Killowen  (Derry). — The  parish  church  of  St. 
John,  Killowen,  near  Derry,  having  undergone 
extensive  alterations,  has  been  consecrated  and 
formally  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  old  edifice  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
Traoeried  cut  stone  windows  of  Early  Decorated 
type  supersede  the  old  ones ; the  walls  have 
been  lowered;  and  a highly-pitched  roof  replaces 
the  former  one,  with  a bell-cot,  70  ft.  high  to 
apex.  The  east  end  of  the  church  has  been 
enlarged,  a new  chancel  and  robing-room 
having  been  added,  as  also  a side-entrance  porch. 
All  the  windows  are  filled  with  tinted  rolled 
cathedral  quarry  lights.  The  roofs  are  open, 
that  of  the  nave  ceiled  at  the  hammer-beam, 
with  stained  and  varnished  timbers.  The  open 
benches,  pulpit,  and  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine 
varnished.  The  chancel  will  be  inlaid  with 
encaustio  tiles,  and  also  the  porch  and  passages. 
The  heating  is  by  Porritt’s  underground  stove. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  floriated  and  gilt 
wrought-iron  standards  in  the  nave,  and  corona) 
in  the  chancel  and  porch.  The  general  works 
were  performed  by  Messrs.  M’Clelland  & Co., 
Derry ; the  gasfittings  by  Messrs.  A.  D.  Wil- 
liamson & Co. ; and  the  varnishing  and  painter’s 
work  by  Messrs.  J.  & D.  Baxter,  Coleraine. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Ferguson,  Derry,  was  the  architect. 

Addlethorpe  (Lincolnshire) . — This  fine  old 
church  has  been  partially  restored.  All  the  old 
oak  benches,  with  their  carved  heads,  have  been 
carefully  preserved,  and  where  necessary  restored. 
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The  ugly  deal  pews  have  been  swept  away,  as 
also  has  the  rotten  floor,  and  in  their  place  a new 
floor  and  open  benches  have  been  introduced. 
The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  curate  in  charge  (the  Rev.  J. 
Whitworth),  and  the  woodwork  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Lowis,  of  Ingold mells.  The 
stonework  of  the  south-east  window  has  been 
rebuilt,  Ancaster  stone  being  used,  and  the  whole 
has  been  completed  by  Mr.  Smith,  stonemason, 
Spilsby.  The  interior  restoration  will  cost  about 
300Z. 

Roxhy. — On  the  28th  ult.  this  village  presented 
a festive  aspect,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-opening 
of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  after 
a thorough  repairing,  including  new  roofing  and 
reseating,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  the  diocesan  architect.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a short  wide  nave  and  aisles,  a spacious 
ohancel,  western  tower,  and  south  porch,  with  a 
new  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel.  A tower  arch  has  been  inserted  in 
place  of  the  old  laBt-century  doorway. 

Dinting. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  which  was 
consecrated  on  the  31st  ult.,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  has  been  built  from  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Mills  & Murga- 
troyd,  architects,  Manchester.  It  consists  of 
nave  and  clearstory,  74  ft.  by  26 £ ft.,  and  19  £ ft. 
high  to  the  apes  of  the  roof ; north  and  south 
aisles  respectively  74  ft.  and  60  ft.  long  by  85  ft. 
wide,  and  20  ft.  high  ; chancel,  with  octagonal 
apex,  28  ft.  by  18  ft. ; organ-chamber,  16  ft.  by 
13  ft.,  forming  externally  a transept  on  the  south 
side.  There  is  also  a vestry  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel.  At  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle 
is  the  tower,  18  ft.  square,  with  angle  buttresses 
tapering  upwards,  and  finishing  with  pinnacles, 
from  the  base  of  which  springs  the  octagonal 
spire,  measuring  in  all  137  ft.  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  vane.  The  exterior  of  the 
church  is  of  stone.  The  style  is  that  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
main  entrance-porch  is  under  the  tower.  A 
spiral  staircase  leads  to  the  belfry,  in  which  is 
hung  a peal  of  six  bells,  by  Warner  & Sons.  In 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

York.  — During  the  last  three  years  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  have  held  services  in  a 
school-chapel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cemetery- 
road  and  Melbourne- terrace.  To  meet  the  re- 
quirements, however,  of  an  increased  population, 
it  was  resolved  to  build  a new  chapel,  and  the 
foundation-stone  has  been  laid.  Two  plans  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  architect, 
Stonegate,  in  this  city, — one  for  a building  in 
the  Gothic,  and  another  in  the  Italian  style, — and 
after  discussion  the  latter  was  agreed  upon. 
Tenders  were  advertised  for,  and  out  of  forty 
the  lowest  amount  was  6,6891. 16s.  9d.,  exclusive 
of  site,  internal  fittings,  &c.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  850  persons,  and  about  200  seats 
will  be  free.  An  additional  schoolroom  and  several 
vestries  have  been  added,  so  that  450  children 
will  be  provided  for.  The  principal  front  will 
be  in  Melbourne-terrace.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  chapel  will  be  87  ft.  by  51  ft.  6 in., 
and  37  ft.  high.  The  seniors’  schoolroom,  which 
will  be  on  the  ground-floor,  will  be  45  ft.  by 
27  ft.,  and  17  ft.  high.  The  stewards’  vestry, 
23  ft.  by  15  ft. ; four  olass-rooms,  18  ft.  by 
13  ft.  The  tower  will  be  placed  over  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  and  will  be  90  ft.  in  height.  The 
ceiling  will  be  panelled  and  moulded,  and  the 
wood-fittings  stained  and  varnished.  The  total 
area  of  the  site  is  1,604  square  yards.  The 
estimated  cost  is  7,0001. 

Hatfield  Heath. — The  foundation-stone  of  anew 
Congregational  Chapel  has  been  laid  here  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Perry.  The  site  is  an  extension  of  that 
of  the  old  chapel,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
3,300Z.,  the  contract  being  for  3,000Z.  Mr. 
Cornell,  of  Bishop  Stortford,  is  the  contractor, 
and  Mr.  Banks  the  architect. 

Halifax. — The  increasing  Stannary  congre- 
gation having  rendered  the  present  building 
inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  both  chapel 
and  school,  the  erection  of  an  edifice  on  the 
adjoining  vaoant  land  for  the  purpose  of  the 
former  was  resolved  on,  and  the  corner  stones 

„ . . „ — . have  been  laid.  Subscriptions  were  promised 

the  interior,  the  piers  dividing  the  nave  from  the  , to  The  amount  of  5,737 1.,  which  left  a balance 
aisles  are  of  stone,  circular,  with  moulded  caps  of  only  2,300Z  to  be  raised.  The  plans  of  Mr.  F. 
and  bases.  The  walls  are  lined  with  cream-  W.  Petty,  architect,  were  approved,  and  by  these 


coloured  brick,  relieved  by  bands,  &o.,  of  warm 
brown,  the  arches,  window-jambs,  &c.,  being  in 
moulded  brick.  The  roof  is  open-timbered,  lined 
with  boarding,  stained  and  varnished,  the  prin. 


plans  extra  school  accommodation  will  be 
afforded.  From  the  basement  a wide  stone 
staircase  will  communicate  with  the  church  over, 
and  forward  to  the  gallery.  The  entrances  will 


cipal  ribs  carried  on  stone  moulded  corbels,  1 be  from  Stannary-street  and  Alma-street,  com- 
the  windows  glazed  with  cathedral  tinted  i municating  from  side  to  side  with  wide  lobbies, 
glass,  the  seats  open,  of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  ! in  which  will  be  stairs  to  the  galleries.  An 
The  chancel  roof  has  moulded  groining  ribs,  | arrangement  is  also  made  for  the  scholars  in  the 
filled  in  with  boarding,  all  varnished,  with  carved  , school  adjoining  to  pass  from  the  school  floor 
bosses  at  the  apex  ; the  ribs  are  supported  on  ' direct  into  the  gallery,  to  seats  appointed  for 
stone  corbels,  carved  with  figures  representing  them.  Seating  will  be  provided  for  1,500  people 
angels  with  musical  instruments,  &c.  The  build-  j in  the  body  of  the  ohuroh  and  galleries.  The 
ing  will  seat  450  adults,  and  is  warmed  by  one  of,  design  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  At  one  angle  will 
Whitaker’s  convoluted  stoves.  The  contract,  ' be  a tower  with  plated  spire.  Internally  the 
amounting  to  about  6,500Z.,  was  taken  by  Mr.  | building  will  be  divided  into  aisles  and  nave, 
Southern,  of  Manchester,  the  sub-contractors  ! with  iron  pillars  supporting  moulded  arches,  in 
being  Mr.  Cordingly  for  masonry,  Mr.  Hamilton  j the  spandrel  of  which  will  be  clearstory  windows, 
for  brickwork,  Mr.  Lightfoot  for  plumbing  and  At  the  pulpit  end  of  the  church  the  recess 
glazing,  Mr.  Dovey  for  gas  coronal  and  vane,  ! usually  occupied  by  organs  in  chapels  is  to  be 
Mr.  Oppenheimer  for  chancel  tiling,  &c.  Mr.  opened  out,  and  a five-light  stained  glass  window 
Bonehill,  of  Manchester,  has  carried  out  the  ! placed  at  the  east  end.  The  total  amount  of 
carving.  j contracts  is  7,000Z.,  distributed  among  the 

Garlands  (near  Carlisle). — The  new  chapel,  for  I following : — Masons,  B.  & R.  Hopkinson  ; 
the  use  of  inmates  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 1 joiner,  James  Smith;  plumber  and  glazier,  R. 
moreland  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Garlands,  was  1 P.  Stafford ; slaters  and  plasterers,  A.  Bancroft 
opened  on  the  6th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  & Son ; painters,  White  & Stringer ; ironfounder, 
It  stands  in  its  own  grounds  on  the  left  side  ' J.  Berry. 

of  the  road,  in  approaching  the  Garlands  from  j Norwich. — The  new  Baptist  chapel  which  has 
Carlisle,  and  is  quite  detached  from  the  asylum  j been  erected  on  the  Unthanks-road,  for  the  ac- 
itself.  Mr.  Cory,  the  architect,  has  adopted  I commodation  of  the  Rev.  T.  Wheeler  and  his 
a simple  rendering  of  Perpendicular  Gothic  in  1 congregation,  has  been  opened.  The  building 
carrying  out  the  design,  the  chapel  being  planned  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Boardman.  The 


with  a special  view  to  the  reception  of  its  inmates 
— a separate  porch  being  made  for  each  sex,  and 
the  passages  being  unusually  wide.  The  nave 
1 ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide ; the  chancel  is 


plan  is  that  of  a “ church,”  with  nave,  aisles, 
and  an  apse,  and  is  in  the  Early  Gothic  style  of 
architecture.  It  is  faced  with  Kentish  rag 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  nave  has 


26  ft.  6 in.  by  17  ft.  6 in. ; and  there  is  a small  1 an  open  Memel  timber  roof,  and  is  divided  into 
vestry.  The  church  is  well  lighted  by  side  ' panels  by  the  moulded  principals,  purlins,  &c. 


windows,  and  a large  east  window  of  four 
lights  divided  into  traceried  sections;  and  the 
timber  of  the  roof,  the  top  of  which  is  41  ft.  high, 
is  treated  in  a simple  but  ornamental  manner. 
There  is  Bitting  accommodation  for  3C0  persons 
in  the  nave  ; seats  are  provided  in  the  chancel 
for  the  medical  superintendent  and  his  establish- 
ment, the  reading-desk  and  pulpit  being  on  either 
side  of  the  chancel  arch.  A square  tower,  41  ft. 
high,  is  surmounted  by  a spire  20  ft.  higher. 
The  building  has  been  constructed  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  district,  by  Mr.  Charles  Arm- 
strong, of  this  city.  The  estimated  coat  was 
2,286 Z. 


It  is  lighted  on  each  side  from  above  by  ten 
clearstory  windows.  The  arcading  dividing  the 
nave  from  the  aisles  is  on  either  side  supported 
by  four  red  Mansfield  stone  columns,  with 
moulded  capitals.  The  apse  is  octagon-ended 
in  form,  and  is  lighted  with  three  windows, 
filled  with  stained  glass  of  geometrical  pattern. 
Two  of  these  are  memoral  windows.  The  string 
course  along  these  windows  is  wrought  stone 
work.  All  the  windows  are  glazed  with  cathe- 
dral glass.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  apse,  in  which  are  seats  for 
the  choir  and  space  for  an  organ.  Within  the 
railing  at  the  front  of  the  apse  is  the  baptistery.  i 


There  is  a small  gallery  at  the  south  end  oapable 
of  accommodating  about  sixty  persons.  Sunday 
school  work  will  be  carried  on  in  suitable  rooms 
below  the  church.  The  contract  was  for  4,770Z., 
but  there  are  extras  to  the  amount  of  350Z.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  and  the  sub- 
contractor for  the  brickwork  Mr . J.  Barnes,  and 
for  the  stonework  Mr.  J.  R.  Childs.  To  Mr. 
Harvey  was  entrusted  the  glazing ; to  Mr.  Pank, 
the  gasfittings  ; and  to  Mr.  North,  the  plastering. 

Chester. — The  congregation  of  the  Independent 
chapel  in  Commonhall-street,  finding  that  a new 
church,  affording  larger  scope  for  usefulness, 
was  imperatively  required,  the  site  in  Upper 
Nortbgate-street  was  secured,  and  the  work  of 
building  was  commenced  soon  afterwards.  The 
plans  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Lockwood,  architect,  of  this 
city,  were  adopted.  The  style  of  tho  bnildiDg  is 
that  of  the  thirteenth-century  Gothic.  The 
gabled  front  to  Northgate-street  is  of  white 
Storeton-hill  stone,  and  has  on  the  north  side  of 
it  a square  tower  of  the  same  material,  which, 
at  the  height  of  42  ft.,  becomes  octagonal,  and  is 
then  pierced  by  eight  or  ten  belfry-lights,  ter- 
minating with  a broach  spire  and  vane,  at  a 
height  of  100  ft.  In  the  gable  is  a large  five- 
light  lancet  window,  having  broad  stone  mullions, 
with  detached  shafts  of  red  Mansfield  stone, 
with  carved  caps  and  bases.  Below,  the  vesti- 
bule, which  is  7 ft.  wide,  is  lighted  by  four  lancet 
windows,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  the  main 
entrances,  through  porches,  the  doorways  being 
enriched  by  shafts  of  red  granite,  with  carved 
caps  and  bases.  The  length  of  the  interior  is 
72  ft.  6 in.,  the  width  38  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  height 
32  ft.  3 in.  to  the  ceiling,  and  42  ft.  to  the  ridge. 
The  principals  of  the  roof  are  shown,  and,  like 
the  other  woodwork,  are  of  pitch-pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  pulpit,  whioh  stauds  in  a 
recessed  moulded  arch,  with  black  marble  shafts 
and  white  stone  capitals  and  bases,  is  of  the 
same  wood,  carved.  The  seats  are  open,  having 
book-rests  and  hat-rails.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided on  the  ground-floor  for  500  persons.  On 
each  side  of  the  church  are  Bix  double-light 
lancet  windows,  having  detached  black  marble 
shafts,  withoarved  caps  and  bases  of  white  stone, 
in  front  of  mullions,  which  are  of  moulded  bricks. 
On  the  exterior,  these  windows  are  divided  by  but- 
tresses, capped  with  stone.  Artificial  light  will 
bo  supplied  by  three  large  pendants  from  the 
principals  of  the  roof,  and  the  building  will  be 
warmed  with  hot  air.  The  contract  was  let  to- 
Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  of  Upper  Nortbgate- 
street,  to  erect  the  building  for  3,24-OZ.,  sub- 
letting the  stonework  to  Messrs.  Cooke  & Moulton, 
and  the  brickwork  to  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Yernon. 
The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  4,400Z. 

Halton. — The  opening  services  in  connexion 
with  Trinity  Wesleyan  Chapel  have  been  held. 
The  buildings  were  ereoted  from  designs  by  Mr. 
C.  C.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool,  architect,  and  consist 
of  chapel,  vestry,  and  Bchool-room  ; the  former 
having  seats  for  about  300,  and  the  latter  200 
persons,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  The  Btyle  is 
Gothic,  and  the  chapel  is  arranged  with  an  aisle 
on  eaoh  side,  entered  by  porticos  and  vestibules 
from  the  front,  with  a good  hammer-beam  roof, 
and  diagonal-boarded  ceiling,  with  perforated 
panelling  in  the  centre,  for  ventilation.  The 
front  gable  is  filled  in  with  two  three-light 
windows  with  traceried  heads,  and  the  sides 
with  couplets,  the  other  end  being  occupied  by 
a chancel,  with  moulded  and  decorated  aroh, 
polished  marble  shafts,  Caen  stone  carved  caps, 
&c.,  and  a four-light  traceried  window,  filled  in 
with  stained  glass.  A reredos  fills  in  the  space 
beneath  the  window,  having  a centre  bay  over 
the  communion-table,  and  arcades  on  either  side, 
all  in  Caen  stone,  with  clustered  shafts  of 
variegated  polished  marbles,  and  the  panels  filled 
in  with  zinc  plates,  decorated  in  colours  and  gold. 
The  pulpit  and  font  are  of  Caen  stone,  each 
having  polished  marble  clustered  shafts  and 
inlays  of  marble  in  the  panels.  The  font  is  the 
gift  of  the  contractor,  Mr.  C.  Holland,  of  Chester. 
The  woodwork  is  pitoh-pine,  stained  walnut  and 
parts  ebonised.  For  the  exterior,  blue  stone 
from  Wales  for  walling  is  used,  with  dressings 
and  mouldings  of  white  stone,  and  shafts  of 
polished  red  granite.  Messrs.  Brown  & Downing, 
of  Birmingham,  supplied  the  metal  work  and 
gasfittings ; and  Messrs.  Holloway,  of  Liverpool, 
the  stained -glass  work. 


Constantinople. — Serkis  Bey,  the  principal 
architect  of  the  Palace,  will,  it  is  stated,  bo 
entrusted  with  the  construction  of  the  Bagdad 
Railway. 
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BUSTING  OF  IRON  IN  WATER. 

With  a view  to  investigate  more  fully  tlie 
action  on  iron  boiler-plates  of  soda,  lime,  chloride 
of  barium,  and  other  substances  commonly  used 
for  the  prevention  of  “scale,”  Professor  A. 
Wagner,  of  Munich,  lately  instituted  a series  of 
experiments,  which  are  detailed  in  recent  num. 
bers  of  the  Bayerisches  Qewerbe  u.  Industrie  Blatt, 
and  the  Deutsches  Industrie  Zeitung,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  a summary  : — 

The  mode  of  experiment  adopted  was  to  sub- 
ject small  strips  of  iron,  cut  from  a single  plate, 
to  the  action,  first,  of  a given  quantity  of  distilled 
water  (75  cubic  centm.),  and  afterwards  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  various  substances  in 
use  as  “ scale  - preventives.”  In  this  way  it 
was  demonstrated  how  rust  forms  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Subsequently,  the  conditions 
were  varied : for  one  whole  week  the  solutions 
were  saturated  with  pure  air,  by  means  of  an 
aspirator  connected  with  a receiver  containing 
potassium  ; for  another  week  a current  of  air 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  was  passed  through 
them.  At  the  end  of  each  period,  the  strips  were 
taken  out,  carefully,  washed  and  dried,  and 
weighed  ; the  quantity  of  iron  in  each  bath  being 
determined  by  analysis  at  the  same  time.  These 
were  the  results  : — 

In  distilled  water  saturated  with  a mixture  of 
atmospheric  air  and  carbonic  acid,  iron  was  found 
to  rust  twice  as  fast  as  in  distilled  water  saturated 
with  pure  atmospheric  air. 

In  well-water  concentrated  by  boiling  the 
results  were  very  different.  Oxidation  was  there 
most  active  when  the  water  contained  pure  air, 
and  this  irrespective  of  the  salts  present,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  having  an  alkaline  reaction. 
In  water  containing  chloride  of  barium  and  lime, 
and  saturated  with  atmospheric  air  freed  from 
carbonic  acid,  iron  rusted  very  energetically. 
Oxidation  proceeded  less  rapidly  when  the  air 
contained  carbonic  acid.  A contrary  result  was 
obtained  with  the  chlorides  of  potash  and  soda, 
and  even  with  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of 
magnesia. 

In  one  experiment  oil  was  added  to  well-water, 
and  the  latter  boiled  down  to  the  requisite 
volume, — 75  cubic  centm.  Here  oxidation  was 
much  less  active  in  the  presence  of  pure  air  than 
with  an  admixture  of  air  and  carbonio  acid. 

Substances  with  an  akaline  reaction,  as  lime 
ind  soda,  were  found  to  prevent  the  formation 
>f  rust  altogether.  This  has  long  been  known. 
Hiitten  has  asserted  that  the  formation  of  rust 
s prevented  only  so  long  as  the  oxygen  of  the 
ur  is  not  absorbed  by  the  solution,  and  that  such 
absorption  takes  place  more  slowly  in  saline 
lolutions  than  in  pure  water.  Professor  Wagner 
>elieves  that  he  has  proved  that  saline  solutions 
ibsorb  as  much  gas  in  given  times  as  pure  water. 

Wishing  to  ascertain  how  far  the  foregoing 
esults  were  modified  by  the  presence  of  heat, 
he  Professor  instituted  a second  set  of  experi- 
nents,  in  whioh  the  water  was  kept  boiling  by 
lay,  and  allowed  to  cool  and  absorb  air  from  the 
.tmosphere  by  night, — the  conditions  thus  being 
losely  analogous  to  those  to  which  water  in 
rdinary  boilers  is  subject.  With  distilled  water, 
he  loss  of  weight  in  the  iron,  or,  in  other  words* 
he  amount  of  oxidation,  was  found  to  increase* 
:om  week  to  week,  so  long  as  the  trial  continued, 
fith  well-water  (giving  0 gr.  76  o.  of  residue) 

•on  rusted  more  slowly,  and  the  loss  of  weight 
‘J  the  end  of  six  weeks  was  just  one-half  only  of 
hat  it  was  in  distilled  water.  The  carbonate 
’ lime  in  well-water  is  therefore,  a pretty 
fectual  preservative  against  rust. 

On  adding  a little  chloride  of  barium  to  the 
ater,  the  iron  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  was 
mnd  to  have  lost  about  the  same  weight  as  in 
je  preceding  instance,  but  the  comparison 
’ the  weights  at  the  end  of  each  week 
f the  period  showed  that  oxidation  had 
■oceeded  more  regularly  and  uniformly.  In 
ilutions  of  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  soda 
lie  loss  of  weight  on  the  iron,  at  the  end  of  six 
eeks,  was  slightly  less  than  in  pure  water; 
iring  the  first  two  weeks  it  was  very  rapid,  and 
[terwards  slow  and  uniform  in  degree.  On  the 
her  hand,  in  solutions  of  soda  and  potash,  the 
38  of  weight  was  greater  than  in  pure  water, 
id,  as  in  the  last  case,  more  rapid  at  first  than 
terwards.  This  appears  to  confirm  the  popular 
ew  of  the  deteriorating  action  of  sea-water  on 
ips  boilers. 

i The  same  phenomenon  was  observable  when  a 
mtral  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesia  was 
ed.  At  first  the  rusting  was  very  energetic  ; 
en  slower  in  its  action ; latterly,  very  slow 
deed.  In  this  case,  as  it  was  feared  the  mag- 


nesia might  decompose  with  the  heat,  and 
liberate  hydrochloric  acid,  sufficient  lime  was 
added  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  the  latter 
should  it  make  its  appearance.  In  this  way,  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  was  somewhat  retarded,  but, 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  results  were 
the  same  as  though  no  lime  had  been  added. 

Sal-ammoniac  caused  the  most  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  the  iron  ; it  was  also  most  rapid  in  its 
action  at  the  commencement,  but  it  continued 
fairly  energetic  throughout  the  course  of  the 
experiment. 

In  solutions  having  an  alkaline  re-action,  such 
as  lime-water  and  soda-ley,  the  iron  underwent 
not  the  slightest  ohange  ; it  was  effectually  pre- 
served from  rust.  The  addition  of  a little  oil  to 
the  water  notably  decreased  the  amount  of  rust, 
whioh,  at  first,  did  not  show  at  all,  and  after- 
wards only  in  smaller  quantities.  An  iron  pipe 
half  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  was  found  to  rust  twice  as  fast  as  a 
similar  pipe  completely  filled.  This  illustrates 
the  injurious  effects  of  interruptions  in  the  service 
of  a boiler.  After  having  thus  tested  the  effects 
of  various  salts  on  iron  in  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  air,  with  and  without  an  admixture  of 
carbonic-acid  gas,  Professor  Wagner  wished  to 
try  the  action  of  chlorine  compounds  on  iron, 
exposed  to  heat,  but  carefully  secluded  from* 
atmospheric  action.  The  results  were  positive 
with  the  chloride  of  magnesia,  and  negative  with 
the  chlorides  of  soda,  potash,  barium,  and  lime. 

The  foregoing  experiments,— those  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  at  a temperature  correspond- 
ing to  the  boiling-point  of  water,  alike,— show 
that  chlorine  salts,  such  as  the  chlorides  of 
magnesia,  soda,  potash,  barium,  and  lime,  and 
the  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  all  exert  an 
injurious  action  on  iron  if  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air.  This  consideration  is  of  some  im- 
portance  in  boilers.  It  is  a question  whether 
the  addition  of  barium  chloride  to  the  feed-water 
is  always  beneficial  in  its  results,— whether  the 
elimination  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  thus  effected 
is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  production  of  some 
chlorine  compound  ? In  water  containing  much 
magnesia,  such  addition  must  prove  detrimental 
by  inducing  the  formation  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesia. ° 


Well  or  spring  water,  it  has  been  seen,  is  less 
injurious  to  iron  than  pure  water.  This,  pro- 
bably, is  due  to  the  precipitation  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  tho  form  of  scale.  From  this  point  of 
view,  a thin  deposit  of  calcareous  scale  would 
appear  advantageous,  as  protecting  the  iron  from 
oxidation. 

The  use  of  sal-ammoniac  as  a “ scale-preven- 
tive ” should  be  invariably  rejected,  as  in  every 
case  ammonical  solutions  are  shown  to  have  a 
very  injurious  effect  on  iron. 

Professor  Wagner’s  experiments  show  that  the 
addition  of  oil  or  fatty  matter  has  no  injurious 
effect  on  iron,  and  that  it  prevents  the  formation 
of  rust.  The  experiments  were  not,  however, 
extended  to  temperatures  in  excess  of  212°  F.* 
consequently  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  prove 
that  such  additions  may  not  act  detrimentally  at 
higher  temperatures,  as  many  authorities  main- 
tain. Substances  having  alkaline  reactions, — 
such  as  lime  and  soda,— effectually  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  boiler-plates ; they  may  therefore  be 
safely  recommended  as  “scale  preventives,” 
so  long  as  they  are  added  in  suitable  quantities, 
and  not  in  excess. 


DWELLINGS  OF  DANISH  WORKPEOPLE 
A Danisii  pamphleteer  has  compared  the 
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dwellings  of  the  Copenhagen  workpeople  with 
those  of  operatives  in  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh.  The  Dane  is  lodged  in  the  back  part  of 
a several  storied  house,  generally  in  the  so-called 
cellar,  or  half  underground  apartment,  which 
may  open  into  a dingy  court  9 or  10  ft.  square. 
There  is  little  light  or  ventilation,  and  the  people 
keep  their  apartments  as  close  as  possible;  if 
willing  to  open  their  windows  they  can  hardly 
do  so  for  the  effluvia  from  the  latrines  and  open 
gutters  in  the  court.  The  general  and  special 
smells  of  Copenhagen  are  hardly  to  be 
matched  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  average 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  an  individual  is 
213  ; in  very  many  cases,  however,  the  number  is 
45  cubic  feet  and  less.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
two  unmarried  Danish  workmen  to  take  a fur- 
nished room  between  them.  Such  a room  will 
cost  four  or  five  dollars  a month,  say  10s.  A 
separate  room  for  one  man  will  be  about  6s.  6d. 
a month.  Married  men  take  unfurnished 
lodgings,  which  consist  of  two  rooms  and  a 
1 kitcheD,  costing  about  six  dollars,  or  13e.  per 


month  The  furniture  and  adjuncts  are  very 
olten  hired  ; are  all  of  a rough  description. 

, raee^  ^he  wants  of  the  working  classes, 
building  societies  have  been  started,  which 
between  1851  and  1870  gave  lodging  room  for 
about  3,200  persons  in  Copenhagen,  in  the  form 
of  71  houses  with  777  apartments.  The  most 
important  of  these  societies  was  started  by 
Messrs.  Burmeister  & Wain,  the  largest  em- 
ployers of  labour  in  Denmark.  The  object  they 
had  in  view  was  to  introduce  the  cottage  system, 
then  almost  unknown  in  the  country.  In  its 
original  shape  the  society  was  exclusively  for  the 
workmen  in  the  firm’s  factory  where  about  800 
were  employed.  A loan  on  mortgage  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Copenhagen  Savings  Bank,  and 
a piece  of  ground  was  presented  by  a philan- 
thropic manufacturer,  M.  Holmblad.  The  plan 
was  that  every  member  should  pay  one  mark  or 
4<[d.  a week,  and  a deposit  of  one  dollar  or  2s.  2d. 
The  houses  when  finished  or  unoccupied  to  be 
drawn  for  by  lot ; the  member  winning  to  pay  a 
fair  rent  for  the  house ; the  excess  of  the  rent 
over  the  interest  (6  per  cent.)  on  the  actual  oost 
of  the  house  to  be  credited  to  the  occupier  who 
in  twenty. eight  years  would  thus  repay  the 
capital  and  be  entitled  to  a conveyance  of  the 
house  in  freehold.  The  houses  are  two-floored  ; 
and  if  the  tenant  prefer  to  let  the  first  floor,  he 
would  be  able  to  work  off  his  debt  in  ten  years. 
Members  who  do  not  win  are  entitled  to  claim 
the  entire  amount  of  their  deposits  after  eighteen 
years,  and  in  certain  other  specified  cases  ; tern, 
porary  suspensions  of  the  subscriptions  for 
special  reasons  are  allowed  ; members  may  cede 
their  rights  to  other  members,  and  so  forth.  The 
Society  has  now  been  thrown  open  to  the 
operatives  of  the  capital  generally.  It  has  built 
thirty-six  two-floored  cottages  in  rows,  each 
having  a small  court  and  garden,  and  two  or 
three  rooms  with  a kitchen,  being  in  all  accom- 
modation for  280  persons.  The  rent  of  a first- 
floor  would  be  about  71.  10s.,  of  a ground-floor 
61.  10s.  a year.  This  system  offers  great  ad- 
vantages to  operatives,  for  at  the  worst  they 
have  invested  their  money  in  a savings  bank  ; 
at  the  best  their  first  rent-charge  is  only  61.  or 
71.  a year,  whereas  their  less  fortunate  fellows 
must  pay  at  least  81.  a year  for  much  worse  ac- 
commodation on  a flat.  Of  the  other  enterprises 
of  a like  kind  four  have  been  set  on  foot  by  share 
companies;  with  three  of  these  are  associated 
baths  and  wash-houses.  All  these  companies 
have  been  founded  by  the  philanthropic  efforts 
of  capitalists,  professional  persons,  and  others, 
the  operatives  having,  as  a rule,  hung  back  until 
the  general  arrangements  were  made.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  it  is  said,  has  been  done  for  the 
working  classes,  nothing  by  them. 

In  the  direction  of  co-operative  stores  great 
efforts  have  been  made  to  benefit  the  work, 
people.  There  are  now  in  Denwark  37  stores  on 
the  Rochdale  model.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sonne,  of 
Thisted,  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  foun- 
der of  the  first  Danish  store,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  acknowledged  his  zeal  by  decorating 
him  with  the  order  of  the  Dannebrog.  He  is* 
however,  so  far  removed  from  the  good  graces 
of  the  trading  classes  as  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
malignant  incendiary.  Mr.  Sonne  began  opera- 
tions by  inducing  83  operatives  to  subscribe  3d. 
a week  each  to  a share  fund,  of  which  he  under- 
took the  management.  His  next  move  was  to 
contract  with  a baker,  who,  upon  being  guaran- 
teed the  custom  of  the  Society,  allowed  the 
members  large  discount  on  all  purchases  of 
bread.  The  discount  was  saved  up  until  after 
four  months’  delay  it  amounted  to  61.,  when  the 
society  ventured  to  lease  a house,  and  to  begin 
buying  on  its  own  account.  As  definitely  or- 
ganised, the  society  consisted  of  shareholders 
with  five  shares  at  11s.  to  be  paid  up  in  weekly 
instalments  of"3d.;  entrance  fee  Id.:  election 
by  ballot;  sales  at  current  prices.  After  a 
quarter’s  business  the  Thisted  store  was  able  to 
pay  5 per  cent,  on  capital,  and  to  allow  pur- 
chasers 2d.  discount  on  the  Danish  dollar  (2s.  2d.) . 

Danish  wages  are  somewhat  higher  than  what 
were  paid  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  especially 
for  unskilled  work.  But  the  rise  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  price  of  food  and  lodging  (from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  since  1850),  so  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  artisan’s  condition  has  lagged  behind 
that  of  the  country  at  large.  The  labour  market 
is  generally  glutted,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to 
the  constant  influx  of  Swedish,  and  even  of 
German  artisans.  The  Swedish  mechanic  or 
field  labourer  can  travel  to  Denmark  for  2s.  or 
3s.,  he  gets  higher  wages  than  at  home,  and  can 
adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  local  habitB  which, 
fact,  like  the  language,  are  nearly  identical 
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with  his  own.  The  average  earnings  of  good 
hands  are : — for  bricklayers,  carpenters,  paviours, 
15s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d.  per  week ; smiths,  20s. ; 
tailors,  15s.  6d.  ; shoemakers,  13s. ; weavers,  22s.; 
painters,  17s.  6d. ; helps,  and  all  kinds  of  un- 
classified daily  workmen,  8s.  to  10s.  6d.  The 
earnings,  however,  of  some  of  the  workmen  are 
subjeot  to  great  fi actuations,  according  to  the 
season.  In  the  months  of  May,  September,  or 
October,  a first-rate  carpenter  might  contrive  to 
earn  26s.  a week,  and  first-rate  bricklayers  30s. 
Tailors  may,  at  times,  earn  22s. ; shoemakers  up 
to  17s.  6d. ; smiths  up  to  26s. ; all  must  be  first- 
rate  hands  by  piece-work,  and  for  Copenhagen 
only.  All  things  considered,  where  the  English 
operative  is  earning  20s.  a week,  the  Dane  may 
be  getting  13s.,  the  English  363.  wage  answering 
to  19a.  or  203.  in  Copenhagen.  Provincial  rates 
are  somewhat  lower  than  those  in  the  capital, 
and  the  workman  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  well 
off.  The  provincial  artisan  not  unfrequently 
lives  with  his  master  ; a carpenter  would,  under 
this  system,  receive  9s.  a week  with  board  and 
lodging.  The  village  artisans  are  generally 
agriculturists,  with  three  or  four  acres  of  ground, 
leasehold  or  freehold. 

Danish  victuals  are  inferior  to  English  victuals. 
First-rate  meat  cannot  be  procured  in  Copen- 
hagen at  any  price.  Rye  bread  is  universally 
eaten,  and  it  seems  to  be  an  unobjectionable 
kind  of  food,  most  Englishmen,  prejudice  apart, 
would  prefer  it  to  town-bakers’  bread.  Danish 
cookery  is  inferior  and  wasteful.  The  workmen’s 
wives  are  not  good  economists,  they  generally 
buy  at  the  worst  shops,  purchasing  very  small 
quantities  at  a time,  such  as  a i lb.  of  butter,  a 
pennyworth  of  potatoes,  and  so  forth.  The 
operative’s  indispensable  clothing  costs  him  from 
3J.  to  41.  a year.  When  he  has  the  means  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  making  a respectable  appear- 
ance suitable  to  hio  position,  but  is  anxious  to 
dress  so  as  to  pass  for  a man  of  independent 
income  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 


HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

“ Something  must  be  done,”  no  doubt,  before 
next  season,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  traffic 
at  Hyde  Park  corner  and  Grosvenor  - place. 
Although,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  would  have  said, 
we  may  not  yet  have  heard  of  a Bishop  being 
killed  there,  not  only  the  episcopal  bench  but 
all  other  classes  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  are  in 
danger  of  such  a catastrophe. 

“ Something  must  be  done  !”  Quite  true.  But, 
by  all  means,  let  the  “right  thing”  be  done. 
It  is  a matter  for  congratulation  that,  even  at 
the  last  hour,  the  Government  scheme  is  not  to 
be  carried  out  “ without  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration.” This  was  the  effect  of  Lord  Henry 
Lennox’s  reply  to  Mr.  Adam  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  other  night. 

The  Government  scheme  is, — to  form  a sunken 
road,  or  what,  in  railway  phraseology,  would  be 
termed  an  open  cutting,  from  a point  opposite 
to  Hamilton-place,  across  the  Green  Park,  pass- 
ing under  Constitution-hill  (which  is  to  be  raised 
to°  allow  of  the  subway)  and  running  into 
Grosvenor-place,  at  an  ugly  angle  not  even 
opposite  to  Halkin -street,  but  some  yards  above 
it.  Very  unwillingly  we  are  obliged  to  eay 
we  do  not  like  the  scheme.  The  arrangement 
would  not  only  be  unsightly,  but  the  open 
cutting  would  effectually  cut  up  a pretty  and 
much  used  part  of  the  Green  Park,  and  would 
leave  the  useless  corner  of  the  park,  close  to 
the  reservoir,  in  its  present  ugliness.  It  would 
also  make  irremediable  the  dangerously  narrow 
neck  of  Grosvenor-place;  for,  if  Constitution- 
hill  is  to  be  heightened,  Grosvenor-place  can 
never  be  widened.  The  subway  would  also,  we 
fear,  involve  nuisances  of  many  kinds. 

The  Duke  of  Westminster’s  Counter  scheme 
of  forming  a broad  descent  from  Piccadilly  down 
to  Grosvenor-place  by  t hro wing  open  ground  on  th e 
east  side  of  the  arch,  leaving  that  erection  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway,  seems  to  us  far  more  pro- 
mising. Besides  the  immense  public  convenience 
which  would  be  secured,  the  architectural  effect 
of  this  scheme  would  be  grand ; and  if,  in  con- 
nexion with  it,  the  ugly  wall  of  the  Queen’s 
garden,  which  bounds  the  eastern  side  of 
Grosvenor-place,  could  be  replaced  by  a hand- 
some  wall,  or  by  pretty  railings  worthy  of  the 
locality,  with  a bank  inside,  an  urgently  de- 
manded public  improvement  would  be  carried 
out.  London  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  for  improvements  which  his  Grace 
has  carried  out ; and,  on  this  ground  alone,  any 
improvement  proposed  by  him  is  entitled  to 
special  consideration.  The  Duke  ha3  offered  to 


contribute  3,000?.  towards  the  widening  of  the 
neck  of  Grosvenor-place,  and,  no  doubt,  he  and 
his  tenants  in  Grosvenor-place  would  also  con- 
tribute largely  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
wall  lower  down  in  Grosvenor-place.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  inexcueable  if  the  Duke’s 
project,  backed  up  as  it  is  by  a handsome  contri- 
bution, do  not  receive  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion from  instructed  and  competent  persons. 
By  an  alteration  of  the  gradient,  the  road  of 
Constitution-hill  might  Btill  pass  under  the  arch, 
for  State  purposes,  if  desired  ; and  a road  could 
be  carried,  on  the  level  and  not  through  a 
catting,  from  opposite  to  Hamilton-place  across 
the  Green  Park  to  Grosvenor-place. 

We  cannot  resist  a strong  conviction  that  the 
sub-way  as  proposed  would  be  a mistake,  and 
one  of  no  ordinary  bigness. 


THE  PHAROS  AT  DOVER,  AND  THE 
REMAINS  ON  THE  WESTERN  HEIGHTS. 

TnE  following  is  the  communication  addressed 
by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  to  Mr.  Mackeson,  the 
mayor  of  Hythe,  and  read  by  the  latter  at  the 
recent  joint  meeting  there  of  the  Royal  Archcc- 
ological  Institute  and  the  Kent  Archaeological 
Society  : — 

In  forwarding  you  Lieutenant  (now  Captain) 
Peek’s  plan  of  the  Pharos,  I may  as  well  extract 
what  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerary  (1722)  says  about 
it.  He  was  a good  draughtsman;  and  in  such 
matters  may  be  relied  on  for  accuracy.  It  is 
only  in  some  of  his  theories  ho  is  not  always  to 
be  relied  upon. 

“ One  part  of  the  fortifications  consists  of  a 
laro-e  circular  work,  in  which  stands  the  old 
church.  There  is  not  much  doubt  to  be  made 
that  upon  this  hill  was  a castrum  of  the  Romans, 
like  that  at  Richborough,  to  guard  this  haven. 
The  church  was  built  in  tho  first  times  of 
Christianity,  out  of  part  of  the  Roman  ruins, 
whence  there  are  huge  quantities  of  Roman 
bricks  laid  into  the  work ; the  arches  are  entirely 
turned  with  them  ; the  corners  and  many  parts, 
both  within  and  without,  are  built  up  therewith ; 
and  the  remainder  is  of  stone,  originally  cut  by 
the  Romans.  But  the  greatest  curiosity  here  is 
the  Pharos,  or  Roman  watch-tower,  standing  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church.  Notwithstanding 
it  is  so  much  disfigured  by  new  daubing  with 
mortar,  casing,  and  mending,  I discovered  its 
primary  intention  the  first  minute  I saw  it ; and 
sent  the  three  prints  of  it,  which  I here  present 
the  reader,  to  Monsieur  Montfaucon,  at  tho 
instances  of  my  most  honoured  lord,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  I was  in  hope  they 
would  have  been  more  useful  to  that  celebrated 
author;  for  therein,  at  least,  he  might  have 
found  that  the  building  which  he  first  took  for  a 
Pharos,  and  whereof  he  gives  us  four  views,  is 
truly  the  tower  of  the  church  we  were  talking  of. 
The  description  of  this  curious  work,  which  I 
believe  the  most  perfect  of  any  left,  in  Bhort  is 
thus.” 

“ In  the  forty-seventh  plate  we  have  shown  the 
ground-plot  upon  which  it  is  formed,  and  a sec- 
tion of  the  work,  whence  we  may  readily  observe 
that  tho  design  is  simple,  but  admirably  con- 
trived for  its  use  and  purpose;  the  base  is 
octagonal  without;  within,  a square;  but  the 
sides  of  the  square  and  octagon  are  equal ; viz., 
15  Roman  feet,  which  reduces  the  wall  to  the 
thickness  of  10  feet.  In  this  manner  it  was 
carried  up  to  the  top,  which  was  much  higher 
than  at  present ; but  it  retires  inward  continually 
from  all  Bides,  with  much  the  same  proportion 
as  an  Egyptian  obelus .*  Upon  four  of  these 
sides  there  are  windows  narrow,  handsomely 
turned  with  a semicircular  arch  of  Roman  brick, 
6 ft.  high,  so  that  the  outside  of  it  appears  as  in 
our  forty-sixth  plate. t The  door  to  it  is  on  the 
east  side,  about  6 ft.  wide,  very  well  turned 
overhead,  with  an  arch  made  of  a course  of 
Roman  brick  and  stone  alternately,  14  ft.  high. 
All  the  stones  of  this  work  arc  of  a narrow 
scantling;  and  the  manner  of  the  composure, 
throughout,  is  perfectly  the  same  as  that  lately 
described  at  Richborough  Castle;  there  are, 
first,  two  courses  of  this  brick,  which  is  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  windows ; then  seven 
courses  of  hewn  stone,  which  mount  up  to  the 
top  of  the  windows ; then  two  courses  of  brick, 
8even  0f  stone,  alternately,  to  the  top;  every 
window  by  this  means  reaching  to  a stage  or 
story.  There  are  five  of  these  stages  left ; the 
windows  are  visible  enough  to  a discerning 
eye,  though  some  be  stopped  up,  others  covered 

+ AreVhere  windows  on  four  9ides  P I think  not.  They 
cannot  be  properly  termed  narrow.— C.  E.  8. 


over,  others  have  modern  church-like  windows* 
of  stone  put  in.  I suppose  the  inside  was  en- 
tirely filled  up  with  a staircase;  the  height  of 
what  is  left  is  40  ft.  I believe  there  were 
20  ft.  more  originally;  and  the  whole  number 
of  windows  on  a side  was  eight.  This  building- 
was  made  use  of  as  a steeple;  and  had  a 
pleasant  ring  of  bells  in  it,  which  Sir  George 
Rook  procured  to  be  carried  away  to  Portsmouth. 
Since  then  the  office  of  the  Ordnance,  under 
pretext  of  savingness,  have  taken  away  the  lead 
that  covered  it  and  left  this  rare  piece  of  art  and 
masonry  to  straggle  with  the  sea,  air,  and 
weather.  Mr.  Degg  gave  me  a coin  of  Diocletian, 
found  here.  The  Erpinghams’  arms  are  patched 
up  against  one  side  of  the  Pharos,  being  two  bars- 
and  a canton,  so  that  I suppose  it  was  repaired 
in  Henry  Y.’s  time,  Lord  Erpingham  then  warden 
of  Dover  Castle.  I have  heard  there  is  another 
such  Pharos  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland.  Such 
a Roman  Pharos  is  at  Damiata,  in  Egypt,  the 
view  of  it  in  ‘ Le  Brun,’  plate  70,  letter  A.” 

“ On  the  other  high  cliff,  opposite  to  this, 
beyond  the  town,  has  been  another  Pharos  ; some 
part  of  the  bottom  part  of  it  is  still  left,  called 
the  Devil's  Drop,  from  the  strength  of  the  mortar : 
others  call  it  Bredonstone.  Here  the  new  con- 
stable of  the  castle  is  sworn.” 

“ Upon  another  rock  over  against  this,  and' 
almost  of  equal  height,  there  are  the  remains  of 
some  very  ancient  building.  One  author,  upon 
what  grounds  I know  not,  has  called  it  ‘Cresar’s- 
Altar  ’;  but  John  Twine,  of  Canterbury,  a learned 
old  man,  who  in  his  youth  had  seen  it  almost 
entire,  affirmed  to  me  that  it  was  a watch-tower  to 
direct  sailors  by  night-lights  (some  part  whereof 
is  yet  remaining,  called  Bredenstone).  Such 
another  thei'e  was  over  against  it  at  Bologne  in 
France,”  &c.  (Gibson’s  “Camden,”  p.  250). 

Thus  far  Stukeley.  The  “ circular  work”  he 
speaks  of  is  indicated  in  a plate  by  a 
turret;  and  the  core  of  the  wall  (for  such 
it  must  have  been)  is  in  part  yet  to  be- 
seem But  whether  this  was  Roman  work 
is  a question  easily  solved  by  spade  and 
pickaxe,  the  only  interpreters  we  can  appeal  to 
with  confidence  in  such  cases.  If  there  be  such 
a Pharos  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  it  stands 
a reproach  to  tho  archaeologists  of  the  last 
century  and  a half  that  they  have  had  so  little 
enterprise  as  to  allow  it  to  remain  undesenbed. 
And  another  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  recorded 
bv  Pennant,  and  engraved  for  an  article  by  the- 
late  James  Tote,  M.A.,  for  Dr.  Smith's  “ Die. 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities,  also 
of  questionable  origin,  remains  unchallenged. 
The  appearance  of  tho  latter,  as  shown  by  the 
woodcut,  begets  mistrust ; but  it  is  remarkable 
that  up  to  the  present  day  we  have  no  decided 
authority  as  to  whether  they  are  ancient  or 
Mediaeval.  The  name  Bredan,  I suppose,  merely 
refers  to  the  size  of  the  stone,  which  if  it  be 
Roman  masonry,  would  readily  respond  to  a slight 
excavation,  and  reveal  its  real  character  and 
origin. 

Although  part  of  the  Pharos  may  have  gone  to 
help  build  the  church  it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
mass  of  Roman  materials  employed  was  taken 
from  other  buildings.  There  is  yet  to  be  seen  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  Pharos,  and  close  to  the  church, 
a laro’e  block  of  Roman  masonry,  which  must, 
from°its  size  and  weight,  be  in  its  original  site 
though  overturned,  apparently  from  undermining. 
To  this  I call  your  attention,  and  to  the  ram- 
parts.  _ . 

A few  years  ago  a Colonel  in  command  ot  the 
Royal  Engineers,  with  happy  inspiration,  re- 
solved to  clear  the  Pharos  of  the  surrounding 
accumulation  of  earth,  the  modern  insertions  of 
brickwork,  to  open  the  entrance,  and  to  remove 
the  modern  wall  connecting  it  with  the  church. 
This  was  done,  mainly  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lieut.  Peek,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
plan,  and  for  the  accompanying  notes.  He 
remarks  The  removal  of  the  masonry  from 
the  upper  window  on  the  south  side  has  disclosed 
the  Roman  work  in  a perfect  state.  It  presente 
two  features  of  interest : one,  a low,  dwarf, 
parapet  wall  of  Roman  tile  across  the  external 
opening  as  if  for  the  security  of  a watch- 
man  observing  the  French  coast,  of  which 
no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  windows, 
and  is  also  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  whic 
the  reveals  of  the  window  are  stopped  short  ol 
the  external  face,  an  impediment  which  maj 
perhaps  have  been  adopted  to  hide  the  awkward 
effect  produced  if  the  external  face  wero  carriec 
up  in  one  uniform  instead  of  perpendicular.  Af 
far  as  the  different  stories  were  concerned, 
found  an  opinion  rife  that  the  original  buildup 
had  been  square  ; and  that  its  present  octagona 
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form  was  due  to  the  action  of  time  in  rounding 
off  the  corners,  and  to  the  improvement  effected 
by  the  Mediaeval  restorer  ; but  on  digging  down 
in  one  of  the  inner  sides,  the  edges  of  the  courses 
of  Roman  tile  in  a set-off  of  the  foundations 
following  the  lines  of  the  octagon  disproved  the 
supposition.”* 

“As  far  as  I can  judge,  the  original  tower 
consisted  of  five  stories,  lighted  on  each  of  the 
cardinal  sides  by  windows  2 ft.  wide,  except  on 
the  upper  floor,  where  the  width  was  increased 
to  4 ft. ; and  the  ground  floor,  where  an  opening 
to  the  south,  4 ft.  wide,  served  as  a doorway. 
The  south  side  differed  from  the  others  in  having 
no  windows  on  the  alternate  floors ; and  an 
increase  of  width  to  3 ft.  given  to  the  middle 
window.  A prominence  is  thus  given  to  the 
south  Bide,  which  may  have  some  connexion  with 
the  faot  that  it  looks  directly  on  Cape  Griznez, 
the  nearest  point  of  France,  if  we  suppose  the 
use  of  the  building  as  a watch-tower  to  have 
been  intended  in  the  original  design.  Particularly 
as  the  east  and  west  sides  are  thus  directly 
facing  the  two  adjoining  military  stations,  Rich- 
borough  and  Hythe  (Lymne),  which,  though  not 
directly  in  .view,  could,  no  doubt,  give  a signal 
by  a beacon  fire  of  any  approaching  enemy.” 

_ “ The  material  used  throughout  is  tufa,  exactly 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  valley  below,  near 
Buckland,  banded  together  by  courses  of  tile 
every  4 ft. ; and  with  a view,  as  I suppose,  of 
drying  the  great  mass  of  masonry,  perforated  by 
air-holes  from  inside  to  outside,  at  irregular 
intervals.” 

“ The  Mediaaval  reconstruction  consisted 
covering  over  the  lines  of  the  Roman  Pharos 
with  a casing  of  stone  and  squared  flints,  and 
blocking  up  the  windows  so  as  to  form  a dark 
tower,  divided  into  two  stories,  which,  from  its 
doorway  faoing  the  west  door  of  the  church, 
may  have  been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a 
crypt,  or  as  a temporary  resting-place  for  the 
bodies  of  persons  to  be  buried  in  the  graveyard 
adjoining.  Above  this,  a light  ornamental  belfry 
was  added.  The  sudden  deorease  in  size  at  the 
bottom  of  the  superstructure  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Roman  work 
having  suffered  from  time,  and  being  unfit  to 
bear  the  additional  weight,  and  having  been, 
therefore,  trimmed. — Yours  very  truly,  ’ 

(Signed)  W.  Emerson  Peek. 

February  2 ml,  1872. 

To  0.  Roach  Smith,  esq.” 

We  must  all  be  deeply  obliged  to  Captain  Peek 
for  the  perseverance  and  skill  he  has  shown,  and 
for  communioating  the  result  so  good-naturedly. 

I have  only,  in  addition,  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  very  superior  manufacture  of  the  tiles. 
They  are  of  very  unusual  size,  and  of  superior 
workmanship,  where  all  is  good.  In  the  Dover 
Museum  is  a perfect  specimen,  asserted  to  have 
oome  from  the  Pharos  (if  I mistake  not),  I have 
also  figured  one  in  my  “ Richborough,  Reculver, 
and  Lymne,”  copied  from  a plate  in  the  “Archae- 
ologia,”  vol.  v.,  for  the  sake  of  an  inscription. 
No  doubt  the  four  circles  upon  it  are  projections, 
as  in  that  in  tho  Museum,  reversed  by  error  of 
the  original  artist.  The  tiles  in  the  Pharos  do 
not  appear  to  be  stamped.  That  referred  to  was 
from  a building  in  Daver,  probably  of  later  date. 
This  stamp  of  the  makers,  CL.BR.,  which  is  the 
only  inscription  found  at  Dover,  occurred  rather 
frequently  upon  the  tiles  found  at  Lymne.  It 
refers  to  the  British  Classiavii,  or  Marines,  whom 
we  also  find,  at  some  unknown  period,  in  the 
North  of  Britain  (see  Dr.  Bruce’s  “ Lapidarium 
Septentriale,”  p.  199). 

As  Montfaucon  and  the  Pharos  at  Boulogne 
have  been  referred  to  above,  it  may  be  in  place 
here  to  insert  a note  I made  some  time  since. 

The  Pharos  at  Boulogne  is  described  pretty 
fully  by  Bernard  de  Montfaucon  in  the  “Memoires 
de  Litterature  tires  des  Registres  de  l’Academie 
Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres”  (1718 
to  1725).  Amsterdam,  8vo.,  1731,  tom.  ix.,  p.  278. 
It  was  octagonal.  Each  side  was,  according  to 
Bucherius,  24  ft.  to  25  ft ,— its  circuit  therefore, 
200  ft.,  and  diameter,  G6  ft.  It  had  twelve 
entablatures,  or  kind  of  galleries,  as  is  seen  from 
without,  not  comprising  the  basement,  concealed 
by  the  small  fort  built  by  the  English,  in  1545, 
around  it.  Each  entablature  formed  by  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  below  was  a sort  of  small 
gallery,  of  1 ft.  6 in.  wide.  Thus  this  Pharos, 
like  others,  diminished  in  its  stages.  It  was 
called  Turns  or  dens,  or  Turris  ordensis , pro- 
bably  from  Turris  ardens.  The  people  of 


Boulogne  called  it  La  Tour  d'Ordre.  Eginard 
says  that  Charlemagne  (A.D.  811)  restored  it, 
and  placed  a night-light  upon  its  summit,  as  a 
guide  for  ships.  Being  undermined  for  stone, 
both  the  Pharos  and  the  fort  fell  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1644.  C.  Roach  Smith. 


™e°Ctag0n,  was  a favourit<?  form  of  the  Romans, 
in  ^™^r,1TH  reqUCDlly  iu  buildings,  in  sculpture,  and 
ment^  ei,oC9'gn!’T>eap,ec’all-v  in  the  ‘related  pave- 
ments. The  -Pharos  at  Boulogne  was  octagonal.— C.  R.  S. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING. 

The  summer  term  of  this  school  was  brought 
to  a close  on  Saturday  last,  when,  as  usual,  a 
number  of  the  friends  of  the  students  and  others 
interested  in  tho  school  were  invited  to  an 
inspection  of  the  students’  work,  in  the  drawing, 
office  and  the  different  workshops,  and  to  witness 
the  presentation  of  the  certificates  awarded  by 
the  examiners,  who,  on  this  occasion,  were 
Messrs  Richard  Hassard,  C.E.,  and  William 
Jacomt  C.E.  Colonel  C.  Brisbane  Ewart,  C.B., 
R.E.,  presided  at  tho  closing  meeting,  and  pre- 
sented  the  certificates  awarded  to  the  students. 

The  first  term  of  the  three  into  which  the 
year  is  divided  is  spent  by  the  students  in  the 
drawing-office,  in  which  a large  number  of  draw- 
ings were  shown,  some  of  them  of  a high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  subjects  relate  to  mechanical 
and  civil  engineering,  including  structures  of 
various  kinds.  On  entering  the  drawing-office 
the  attention  of  the  freshman  is  directed  to  some 
“order”0111116116  “ the  folIowinS  imaginary 

..<*^ease  damgn  for  me  a queen-post  roof,  of 
40  It.  span,  the  principals  of  which  are  to  bo  6 ft. 
apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The  angle  of  tho 
roof  is  to  be  30°,  and  the  rise  of  the  tie-rod  in 
centre  2 ft.  The  covering  is  to  be  slate,  on  f-in. 
boarding ; and  there  are  to  be  two  purlines  of 
deal  on  each  side,  resting  on  the  struts.  The 
principal  rafters  are  to  be  of  T-iron,  as  also  the 
struts.  The  general  rafters  are  to  be  of  wood, 
placed  1 ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
elevation  of  the  principal  is  to  be  to  a small 
scale,  and  details  are  to  be  shown  of  the  con- 
nexions  of  all  the  parts.” 

Similar  “ orders  ” are  given  to  the  students 
for  horizontal  expansion  engines,  strong  double- 
purchase crabs,  hollow  plunger  pumps,  and  other 
objects  within  the  domain  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering. The  students’  replies  are  given  by 
the  production  of  the  required  drawings,  accom 
panied  by  specifications  and  detailed  esti- 
mates. The  next  terra  is  spent  by  tho  student 
in  the  pattern-shop  and  foundry.  The  patterns 
exhibited  were  of  a very  miscellaneous  character, 

some  of  them  being  for  the  trade.  Many  of 
them  wore  beautifully  made,  and  seemed  likely 
to  " draw  ” well.  The  third  term  is  devoted  to 
the  fitting  and  smith’s  shop.  In  the  fitting-shop 
the  effective  machine  tools  of  the  sohool  were 
shown  at  work,  driven  by  a horizontal  engine  of 

three  horse-power,  nominal,  made  by  the  students. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  at  the  beginning 
of  1873,  six  of  these  engines  have  been  made  by 
the  students.  During  last  term  they  have  made 
one  engine  and  part  of  another.  The  civil  en- 
gmeenng  course  requires  attendance  for  two 
additional  terms. 

After  the  inspection  the  company  assembled 
i the  lecture-theatre  of  the  school,  Col.  Ewart 
presiding.  Mr.  F.  K.  J.  Shenton  read  the 
examiner  s report.  Thirty-one  of  the  students 
were  eligible  to  go  in  for  examination  upon  the 
subject  of  “Railways:  their  Construction  and 
Appliances.”  Of  these  twenty-six  passed  and 
received  certificates,  all  but  one  of  the  number 
receiving  a second  certificate  for  merit  in  the 
particular  department  of  the  course  he  had  been 
passing  through  during  the  term.  The  highest 
number  of  marks  attainable  for  the  “ Railways” 
examination  is  232.  Mr.  A.  Brook  was  first  with 
201  marks,  and  had  also  a certificate  for  fitting  ; 
A.  Marshall  was  second  with  200  marks.  The 
remaining  twenty-four  students  were  placed  as 
follows,  omitting  the  numbers  of  their  marks 
H.  E.  Read,  and  second  for  drawing ; C.  B.  Pen- 
lington,  and  for  drawing;  W.  J.  Bean,  and  for 
fitting ; E.  A.  Thomson,  and  second  for  fitting  ; 
S.  Firth,  and  for  patterns;  R.  Moyes,  and  for 
patterns ; H.  Gay,  and  first  for  drawing ; J. 
Mayhew,  and  second  for  patterns ; W.  B.  Dutton, 
and  for  fitting;  J.  Suart,  and  for  patterns;  E. 
A.  Brine,  and  first  for  fitting;  F.  S.  Richard, 
son,  and  first  for  patterns;  L.  Ewing,  and 
for  drawing;  A.  W.  Payne-Gallwey,  and  for 
drawing;  H.  le  G.  Solly,  and  for  drawing;  A.  H. 
Adams,  and  for  fitting ; A.  W.  N.  Lewis,  and  for 
Civil  Engineering,  first  term ; H.  Fenhoulet,  and 
for  drawing;  J.  H.  Preston,  and  for  fitting; 
F.  A.  Wythes,  and  for  fitting;  W.  H.  Payne- 


Gallwey,  and  for  drawing;  H.  S.  Vogan,  and  for 
patterns  ; H.  Field,  and  for  drawing ; and  P.  W. 
Foster,  “Railways”  Examination,  and  for 
patterns.  Thirteen  certificates  were  awarded 
for  drawing.  In  addition  to  the  students  named 
in  the  above  group,  certificates  were  awarded  to 
J.E.  Corker,  A.  G.  Hudson,  S.  Hewitt,  and  E.  H. 
Walhck.  The  following  were,  in  addition  to  the 
students  already  named,  included  in  the  eleven 
to  whom  certificates  were  awarded  for  work  in 
the  pattern-shop  and  foundry  P.  Baylis,  A. 
Emery,  E.  Wilson,  and  H.  Barnett.  For  work 
in  the  fitting  and  smith’s  shop,  certificates  were 
awarded  to  ten  students,  including,  in  addition 
to  those  already  named,  S.  P.  Sheraton,  and  T.  S. 
Tilley.  In  the  Civil  Engineering  section,  first 
term,  the  following  certificates  were  awarded  for 
general  surveying,  and  the  preparation  of  plans 
and  sections  for  Parliamentary  deposit : — H.  J. 
Saunders,  F.  Fitzherbert,  G.  E.  Bokenham,  H. 
Edwards,  and  A.  W.  N.  Lewis.  For  the  same 
section,  second  term,  for  calculation  of  strains, 
and  the  preparation  of  general  and  working 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  of  a railway 
and  dock,  the  following  certificates  were 
awarded  M.  Harding  and  G.  Marston,  equal 
firsts;  W.  H.  Fisher,  and  A.  H.  Wilson,  second 
and  third  respectively.  The  Examiners  conclnde 
their  report  by  saying  : — “ We  have  much 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  general  proficiency 
of  the  students  is  evidence  of  the  practical 
value  of  tho  course  they  are  passing  through, 
which  should  fit  them  for  commencing  their 
duties  in  the  several  branches  of  civil  and 
mechanical  engineexdng ; we  further  express  our 
satisfaction  in  the  general  training  of  the 
Btudents,  which  refleots  great  credit  on  your 
able  principal,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson.” 

After  presenting  the  certificates,  Colonel  Ewart 
addressed  the  company  congratulating  the  direc- 
tors on  the  prosperity  of  this  most  useful  school, 
that  was  just  what  was  wanted  to  equip  young 
men  for  entering  upon  the  professions  of  civil  or 
mechanical  engineer. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  the  principal,  in  replying  to 
a vote  of  thanks,  said  ho  felt  personally  grateful 
to  the  examiners  for  the  time  and  attention  they 
had  bestowed.  Mr.  Hassard  had  been  at  the 
trouble  to  work  out  all  the  questions  for  himself ; 
that  made  the  awards  of  so  much  higher  value. 
He  spoke  in  terms  of  special  approbation  of 
several  of  the  students  ; amongst  others,  “ young 
Vogan,”  who  had  been  awarded  two  certificates, 
and  who  was  so  short  as  to  have  to  stand  upon  a 
box  to  enable  him  to  work  at  the  bench.  Mr. 
Wilson  gave  some  interesting  particulars  as  to 
the  positions  and  occupations  of  some  former 
pupils  of  the  school. 


THE  INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY  AND 
POOR  RATE. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A “ HOUSE  ” ? 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  has  just  ruled  that 
it  is  legal  to  charge  house-duty  and  poor-rate 
on  the  same  house  on  two  distinct  systems.  The 
question  came  before  the  Court  in  the  case  of 
“The  Attorney  General  v.  The  Westminster 
Chambers  Mutual  Tontine  Association.”  The 
Association  own  the  “ Westminster  Chambers  ” 
in  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  a row  of  seven 
blocks  of  buildings,  having  seven  principal 
entrances.  Each  of  these  blooks  is  divided  into 
two  ranges  by  an  internal  staircase,  which  has 
only  one  door  at  the  principal  or  street  entrance, 
and  each  block  is  in  its  internal  arrangements 
structurally  divided  into  different  tenements  or 
suites  of  rooms,  which  are  quite  distinct  from 
each  other,  like  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  they  are  let  and  occupied  separately  as 
chambers,  offices,  or  residences.  Each  tenement 
or  suite  of  rooms  has  an  open  door  opening  on  to 
a staircase  common  to  all,  and  also  an  inner 
private  hall  or  passage,  a water-closet,  and  a 
lavatory.  There  are  no  means  of  communication 
between  those  tenements  or  suites  of  rooms  other 
than  the  staircase  common  to  all.  Nearly  all 
the  tenements  or  suites  of  rooms  are  let  and 
used  as  offices  or  chambers  for  business  purposes, 
and  they  are  locked  and  unoccupied  during  the 
night.  A few  only  of  the  tenements  or  suites  of 
rooms  in  three  of  the  blocks  are  used  as 
residences. 

The  outer  or  street  door  to  each  block  of 
building  is  kept  locked  at  night,  and  a porter, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Association,  resides  in 
a distinct  set  of  rooms  in  the  basement  of  each 
block  of  building,  and  has  a key  of  and  access 
to  the  suites  or  sets  of  rooms  in  such  building  in 
the  occupation  of  the  tenants  as  their  servant. 
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The  Association  provide  gas  for  the  staircases, 
halls,  and  passages,  and  water  for  the  entire 
buildings,  and  pay  all  rents  and  ta,xes  in  respect 
thereof,  charging' their  tenants  higher  rents  in 
consequence.  „ , , , , 

Power  is  given  to  the  defendants  to  demise 
or  sell  any  set  of  apartments  separately  from 
the  rest  of  the  house.  None  of  the  suites  of 
rooms  have  been  sold,  but  the  greater  number 
have  been  demised  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 


one  years.  . ,,  , ,. 

Each  block  is  not  inserted  in  the  valuation 
list  prepared  under  32  and  33  Vic.,  o.  67,  as  one 
hereditament ; but  each  of  the  117  tenements  or 
suites  of  rooms  of  which  the  seven  blocks  consist 
is  treated  as  a'  separate  hereditament  and 
assessed  accordingly,  the  name  of  the  tenant 
of  each  such  tenement  or  suite  being  inserted 
as  the  occupier  and  separately  assessed  to  the 
poor-rate.  It  has  already  been  held,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen  s Bench,  that 
each  tenement  or  suite  was,  for  the  purposes  of 
a poor-rate,  a separate  rateable  hereditament. 
Many  of  the  117  tenements  or  suites  are  unlet, 
and  some  never  have  been  let,  and  therefore  the 
defendants  derive  no  rent  therefrom.  lhe 
Crown  contended  (1)  that  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
habited  house  duty  the  property  should  be 
assessed  as  several  dwelling-houses  only  on  the 
defendants  as  occupiers  under  48  Geo.  Ill  , c.  bo, 
schedule  B,  rule  6 ; and  (2)  that  the  value  of 
each  of  the  seven  blocks  was  properly  represented 
bv  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  values  which 
appear  in  the  valuation  list  as  those  of  the 
oor.arntp,  W*di laments  occupied  by  the  detend- 


ants’  tenants.  , » 

The  defendants  contended  (1)  that  each  of  the 
117  tenements  or  suites  should  be  separately 
assessed  on  the  tenants  under  rule  14  of  the 
above-mentioned  schedule;  and  (2)  that,  if. the 
Crown  w as  right  on  the  first  point,  then,  since 
many  of  the  tenements  were  unlet,  and  the 
values  in  the  valuation  liBt  did  not  represent 
the  annual  value  of  the  blocks  to  the  defendants, 
the  Crown  ought  to  make  a separate  valuation 
on  the  defendants  of  each  block  under  32  and  33 
Vic.,  c.  67,  section  76. 

The  majority  of  the  court,  viz.,  Barons  Bram- 
well  and  Cleasby,  held  that  the  Crown  was 
right  on  both  points  ; Chief  Baron  Kelly,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  defendants  were  right  on  the 
first  point.  . P 

The  result  of  this  decision  is  that  each  suite  ot 
rooms  may  be  assessed  for  poor-rate  separately, 
while  each  block  of  buildings,  whatever  the 
numberof  separate  suites,  is  to  be  charged  house- 
duty  on  the  total  value  of  the  various  suites. 


INNER  CIRCLE  COMPLETION. 

A “LITTLE  hill,”  passed  in  the  expiring  session* 
gives  powers  to  the  Metropolitan  District.  Rai.- 
way  Company  to  make  a short  junotion  line  at 
Hammersmith,  which  will  connect  the  Midland 
and  the  South-Western  Companies’  lines  with 
the  District  system,  and  give  them  access  to  the 
Mansion-house  Station.  This  station,  because  of 
its  being  a “ dead  end,”  is  already  subjected  to  a 
crowded  traffic,  greater  than  it  can  well  bear, 
an  inconvenience  that  would  be  completely 
obviated  by  the  completion  of  the  inner  circle, 
and  the  Mansion  House  being  made  a way-side 
Btation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  short,  inex- 
pensive link  at  Hammersmith  will  be  constructed 
at  once,  inasmuch  as  a few  months,  six  at  most, 
will  suffice  to  make  it.  Its  making,  and  the 
demonstration  it  would  be,  of  important  traffic 
advantages  that  it  would  place  within  the  reach 
of  the  Midland  and  South-Western  Companies, 
always  provided  that  the  circuit  is  completed, 
should  make  those  companies  the  allies  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Inner  Circle  Completion 
Company. 

The  Midland,  by  the  completion  of  this  link  at 
Hammersmith,  and  the  filling  up  of  the  gap 
between  the  Mansion  House  Station  and  the 
Liverpool-street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  line, 
would  have  a London  circuit  communication. 
The  South-Western,  at 'present  almost  shut  out 
from  the  North  Bide  of  the  Thames,  and  from  the 
City,  excepting  by  transfer  to  the  South-Eastern 
Company  at  Waterloo  Junction,  would  then  have 
independent  access  to  the  City,  and  to  the  Great 
Eastern,  King’s-cross,  and  St.  Pancras  Stations. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  notice  that  the  making 
of  the  short  Hammersmith  link  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  inner  circle  would  provide  the 
outer  circle  of  railway  communication  round 
London  recommended  many  years  ago  by  a 


joint  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons.  This 
outer  circle  would  touch,  or  pass  quite  close  to,  the 
following  among  many  other  important  points  : — 
Victoria  Station,  Westminster  Bridge,  Charing- 
cross  Station,  the  Temple,  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
Mansion  House  Station,  Cannon-street  Station, 
Eastcheap,  Fenchurch-street  Station,  Aldgate, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  north  and  west,  the 
stations  of  the  East  London,  communicating  with 
the  Brighton  and  South  Eastern  systems,  the 
stations  of  the  Great  Eastern,  North  London, 
and  London  and  North  Western  in  Liverpool- 
street  and  Broad-street ; thence,  northwards,  to 
King’s-cross  and  St.  Pancras  Stations,  Camden- 
road,  and  Kentish  Town,  Haverstock-hill,  Finch- 
ley-road,  Cricklewood,  Harrow-road,  Willesden 
Junction,  Acton,  Hammersmith,  and  on  to  the 
starting  point  at  Victoria  Station.  It  may  be 
readily0 apprehended  that  a completed  railway 
communication  connecting  such  important  points 
with  each  other  would  be  a great  public  con- 
venience, that  those  who  travel  most  will  be  the 
readiest  to  appreciate.  The  advantages,  how- 
ever, that  seem  so  nearly  within  reach  are  con- 
tingent upon  the  execution  of  the  short  link  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  line  at  Hammersmith, 
which  that  company  will  doubtless  make  at  once, 
as  an  important  feeder  to  its  traffic  from  the 
west.  An  essential  and  more  important  re- 
quirement is  the  completion  of  the  inner  circle 
by  a junction  of  the  Metropolitan  and  District 
lines  at  their  present  eastern  termini. 

The  Metropolitan  Company,  it  appears,  intend 
to  continue  their  line  to  a terminal  station  at 
High-street,  Aldgate,  that  will  be  a spur  from 
the  inner  circle  completion  line.  Whether  tHis 
extension  will  prove  remunerative,  if  constructed, 
remains  to  be  ascertained,  but  it  would  seem,  to 
say  the  least,  open  to  doubt. 


THE  CHAMPION  ROCK  BORER. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  have  some 
statistical  information  about  this  compact  and 
well-arranged  rock-borer,  which  is  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Ullathorne  & Co.  A thoroughly  good 
rock  borer  is  one  of  the  most  important  mechani- 
cal contrivances  which  can  be  conceived,  and  it 
has  so  maoy  requirements  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  meet  them  all,  but  I must  say  that  I was  very 
much  pleased  with  what  I saw,  during  the 
crucial  trial  of  this  little  apparatus,  which  I had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a few  days  ago. 

The  No.  2 size  Champion  Rock-borer,  which 
I saw  in  action,  weighs  1 cwt.  3 qrs.,  and  is  con- 
nected with  a telescopic  tripod  weighing  3 qrs., 
so  that  it  is  very  portable,  stands  steadily  upon 
any  uneven  surface,  and  will  work  with  equal 
facility  in  any  position,  vertical  or  horizontal. 
The  drill  |or  ohisel  used  was  a round  steel  bar, 
flattened  at  the  lower  end  and  brought  to  a 
V-edge.  The  drill  is  made  fast  to  the  reciproca- 
ting  piston-rod  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of 
an  ingenious  expanding  clip,  which  ensures  the 
whole  being  concentric  and  firm.  The  piston  is 
packed  with  Ramsbottom’s  steel  ring3.  The 
motive  power  is  either  steam  or  compressed  air, 
and  is  admitted  under  the  piston,  so  as  to  raise 
it  the  required  height,  and  is  then  transferred  to 
the  other  side  so  as  to  cushion  the  blow  and 
overcome  the  inertia  when  the  stroke  is  made. 
The  drill  and  piston  are  rotated  slightly  during 
the  upper  stroke,  so  that  the  nose  of  the  tool 
drops  in  a different  position  each  time,  and  it  is 
so  arranged  that  in  case  of  an  obstacle  occurring 
so  as  to  prevent  this  motion,  a friction  clip 
secures  the  apparatus  the  daDger  of  breaking. 
The  feed  of  the  drill  is  regulated  by  an  ingenious 
automatic  action,  which  only  works  in  propor- 
tion as  the  drill  enters  the  material  upon  which 
it  is  acting.  It  works  on  the  upward  stroke 
only,  and  is  so  arranged  that  if  neglected,  and 
the'Bcrew  becomes  jammed,  a friction  bar  will 
rotate,  and  thus  a breakage  be  avoided.  The 
valves  of  this  apparatus  are  cylindrical,  and 
partially  rotate,  the  motion  being  imparted  by  a 
rocking  saddle,  actuated  by  a stud  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  machine ; an  external  stud 
enables  these  valves  to  be  moved  by  hand,  so 
that  the  cylinder  can  be  cleared  of  water  at 
starting. 

During  the  experiments  which  I made  witn 
this  apparatus  upon  a very  hard  piece  of  Guern- 
sey granite,  I obtained  the  following  results 
the  diameter  of  the  drill  used  was  a little  under 
2 in  and  made  a 2-in.  hole.  The  piston  recipro- 
cated  with  from  600  to  800  strokes  per  minute, 
and  had  at  the  back  of  it  45  lb.  of  steam,  and  in 
three  minutes  the  distance  the  drill  entered  the 
granite  was  12  in.  The  tool  had  a fair  edge  at 


starting,  but  was  quite  round  and  blunt  when 
the  hole  was  complete ; this  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  interfere  with  the  effect  produced,  which 
I believe  was  entirely  due  to  the  concussion  and 
rotation.  When  this  experiment  was  completed 
a smaller  drill,  1£  in-  was  introduced,  and  this 
entered  the  granite  13  in.  in  two  minutes  and  a 


half. 

If  I am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  hear  more  of 
this  little  rock-borer;  there  is  that  about  it 
which  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  meant  for 
work,  and  is  what  is  called  a likely  tool ; anyhow, 
it  is  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  engi- 
neers and  contractors  who  are  engaged  iu 
driving  headings,  making  tunnels,  or  blasting. 

J.  W.  Wilson, 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Engineering,  Crystal  Palace. 


THE  PROPOSED  SANITARY 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
BRIGHTON. 

In  connexion  with  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
to  be  held  at  Brighton,  from  the  6th  to  the  16th 
of  October  next,  it  is  intended  to  form,  as  on 
some  previous  occasions,  an  Exhibition  of  Sani- 
tary, Educational,  and  Domestic  Appliances.  It 
will  be  set  up  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  adjoining 
the  Dome  of  the  Pavilion,  Brighton. 

The  object  of  the  Exhibition,  as  heretofore,  is 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  public  generally, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
social,  sanitary,  educational,  and  economical 
questions,  the  latest  scientific  appliances  for 
improving  the  public  health,  promoting  educa- 
tion, and  advancing  social  economy.  These  will 
be  classified  under  the  following  heads,  viz. : — 

1.  Worming,  Ventilation,  and  Lighting,  which  will  com- 
prise registers,  grates,  stoves,  valves,  flues,  lurnaces, 
boilers,  fuel  economisers,  steam  warmers,  hot  air  and 
water  systems  of  warming,  means  of  ventilation,  regu- 
lators for  preventing  smoke  and  waste,  air  reservoirs,  gas 
reservoirs  and  apparatus;  lighting  by  candles,  gas,  oils, 
mineral  oils,  lamps,  lanterns,  lamp  pillars,  gaseliers,  jet3, 
reflectors,  conductors,  with  drawings  and  plans,  &c. 

2.  Domestic  Appliances  and  Economic  Apparatus,  to 
consist  of  stoves,  ranges,  kitcheners,  and  ovens  (heated 
with  gas  or  otli-rwise)  for  roastiDg,  baking,  or  boiling. 
&c. ; natural  and  artificial  fuel,  economisers  of  fuel,  food 
manufacturing  machines,  laundry  machines  and  cleansing 
implements,  household  ware,  culinary  utensils,  sewing 
machines,  and  articles  of  domestic  utility  and  household 
economy  ; means  of  preventing  injuries  and  diseases  which 
specially  attach  to  industrial  occupations. 

3.  Sanitary  Architecture  and  Appliances,  for  outward 
and  interior  ornamentation,  including  cisterns,  lavatories, 
baths,  closets,  filters,  fountains,  indicators,  paviog  and 
roofing  materials,  ornamental  bricks  and  tiles,  garden 
ornaments,  terra-cotta,  selenitic  compounds,  cements, 
plaster,  concretes,  slag,  stoneware  and  clayware,  building 
materials,  models  of  dwelling-houses,  cottages  for  the 
poor,  &c. 

4.  Sanitary  Engineering  and  Methods  of  Disinfecting. — 
All  things  connected  with  the  supply  of  water,  sewerage, 
drain  pipes,  tubes,  valves,  sinks,  taps,  traps,  troughs, 
closets,  commodes/urinals,  filters,  water-waste  preventers, 
sewage  and  drainage  contrivances,  disinfecting  apparatus, 
deodorants,  antiseptics,  &c. 

5.  Food  and  Clothing.— Specimens  of  food  and  confec- 
tionary, food  for  adults  and  children,  conservation  of  food, 
condensed  fluids,  preserved  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
other  articles  of  general  consumption;  beverages,  _ 
analyses,  and  specimens  of  adulteration  in  various  forms ; 
articles  of  dress  and  clothing  best  adapted  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  all  weathers;  sanitary  cloths, 
felts,  waterproofs.  India-rubber  goods,  and  hygiene  in 
clothing  generally ; beds  and  bedding  for  hospitals  and 
tents,  and  appliances  for  the  sick  chamber  and  for  the 
comfort  of  invalids;  life-buoys,  swimming-belts,  and 
fiitingsfor  protection  of  life  from  drowning,  and  means 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  from  fire,  water,  and  other 
causes. 

0.  School  Furniture  and  Educational  Apparatus,  com- 
prising models  and  plans  of  school  buildings ; school 
desks  and  furniture,  instructive  toy3,  gymnastics,  maps, 
drawings,  books,  stationery,  prints,  figures,  and  other 
articles  used  in  teaching ; school  clocks  and  decorations. 

The  exhibition  will  be  opened  with  an  address, 
to  be  delivered  in  the  dome,  to  which  the  pub- 
lio  will  be  admitted  free;  and  lectures  on  the 
various  classes  of  exhibits  are  berng  arranged  for.. 

The  regulations  and  any  desired  information 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  James  Robinson, 
of  1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi. 

We  cordially  invite  our  readers,  whether  for 
their  own  Bake  as  manufacturers  of  such  ap- 
pliances or  as  desirous  of  the  general  good,  to 
see  in  what  way  they  can  best  aid  in  rendering 
this  exhibition  valuable. 


New  Law  Courts  for  Liverpool. — A com- 
munication from  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  was  read  on  the  4th  inst.  before  the 
Liverpool  Town  Council  stating  that  so  soon  as 
the  estimates  for  the  next  financial  year  were 
brought  forward,  the  Board  of  Works  would  con- 
sider the  erection  of  the  proposed  new  Law  Courts 
at  Liverpool.  The  site  choBen  is  that  at  present, 
occupied  by  the  Victoria  Hall,  where  the  Moody 
and  Sankey  services  were  held. 
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CONCRETE  SLAB  COTTAGES. 

The  economical  construction  of  cottage 
dwellings  is  a subject  which  has  of  late  years 
received  a great  deal  of  attention,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  practical  results  hitherto  at- 
tained have  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  either 
the  philanthropist  or  the  capitalist.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  a successful  solution  of  this  question  that 
a labourer’s  or  artisan’s  cottage  should  fulfill  the 
following  conditions,  viz. : — 1.  It  should  contain 
the  requisite  accommodation  for  a man  and  his 
wifo  with  a family  of  say  four  or  six  children, 
separate  sleeping-apartments  being  provided  for 
the  boys  and  girls.  2.  The  cost  of  construction 
should  be  bo  moderate  as  to  admit  of  the  cottage 
being  let  at  such  a rent  as  oan  be  conveniently 
paid  by  the  teuant,  and  yet  yield  a fair  return 
for  the  outlay.  3.  The  mode  of  construction 
should  be  such  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quent repairs.  To  theso  three  principal  re- 
quirements others  of  minor  importance  may  be 
added,  such  as  facility  of  construction  without 
the  aid  of  skilled  labour,  and  also  that  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  structure  should  be  such 
as  to  please  the  eye  without  necessarily  involving 
any  great  cost  lor  ornamentation.  It  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  proper  accommodation 
for  a labourer  and  his  family  cannot  be  provided 
at  a suitable  rent  in  cottages  constructed  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  of  the  materials  usually 
provided  for  the  purpose.  250L  appears  to  be  the 
ordinary  estimate  for  a pair  of  brick-aud-tnnber- 
built  cottages,  with  slated  or  tiled  roofs,  and  al- 
though this  Bum  may  be  considered  a moderate 
price  lor  the  work  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  in  excess  of  what  can  usually  be  afforded 
for  the  purpose.  When  from  the  probable  rent 
to  be  obtained  are  to  be  deducted  rates  and  taxes 
and  the  cost  of  repairs,  it  will  be  evident  that 
cottage-building,  under  such  conditions,  is  not 
likely  to  become  a very  attractive  investment. 

The  construction  of  the  walls  of  cottages  in 
concrete  instead  of  brick  has  of  late  somewhat 
reducod  their  cost,  but  the  use  of  this  material 
involves  the  construction  or  purchase  of  a some- 
what costly  apparatus,  and  the  walls,  when 
erected,  must  be  stuccoed,  thereby  requiring  the 
aid  of  a skilled  artisan. 

By  a plan  recently  invented  a'.d  patented  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  of  Bunhill-road,  London,  he 
prol esses  to  be  able  to  dispense  almost  entirely 
with  skilled  labour;  the  assistance  of  a carpenter 
only  being  required  to  set  up  the  skeleton  framing 
of  the  structure.  The  framework  of  the  building 
is  constructed  of  wood  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  framework  of  a timber-built  or  lath-aud- 
plastor  house,  except  that  the  vertical  standards 
or  quarterings  are  about  3 ft.  apart,  instead  of 
1 It.  6 in.  or  less,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  woodon 
houses.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  conorete 
slabs  about  in.  thick,  made  of  fine  ashes,  or 
breeze,  or  crushed  coke,  with  a proper  proportion 
of  Portland  cement.  The  Blabs  are  made  about 
3 ft.  long  by  2 ft.  wide,  and  are  cast  in  moulds, 
iron  rods  being  embedded  in  the  concrete,  to 
strengthen  the  Blabs,  which  are  faced  on  both 
sides  so  as  to  require  no  further  finishing.  The 
face  of  the  mould  may  be  so  prepared  that  the  outer 
face  of  the  slab  would  look  like  wall  tiling,  and  a 
suitable  colour  may  be  added  to  the  concrete  to 
assist  in  giving  this  appearance  should  it  be 
desired.  The  slabs  are  rebated  at  their  Bides 
and  ends  so  as  to  fit  into  each  other,  and  they 
ire  fixed  to  the  uprights  of  the  wooden  framing 
by  means  of  screvvB,  the  joints  being  made 
dght  with  cement.  The  inner  partition  walls 
ire  made  of  the  same  kind  of  concrete  slabs, 
inished  smooth  on  both  sides.  The  ceilings  and 
loors  are  also  made  of  the  same  kind  of  slabs, 
>ut  finished  smooth  on  one  side  only.  The  roof 
s constructed  of  similar  concrete  Blabs.  The 
ilabs  may  be  easily  cut  with  a saw,  so  that  they 
pay  be  used  to  form  the  chimneys,  which  are 

Iiargetted  on  the  inside. 

The  patentee  claims  that  this  mode  of  con. 
trucliug  cottages  possesses  many  advantages, 
lot  the  least  of  which  is  that  a dwelling  of  neat 
,.nd  even  ornamental  appearance  may  be  con- 
jtructed  at  a cost  much  less  than  one  built  of 
!>rick  in  the  plainest  manner,  as  there  is  a great 
laving  in  the  weight  of  material  used,  the  mere 
rarriage  of  which  is  an  important  item  in  some 
daces.  Another  advantage  is  that  increased 
ipace  is  obtained  both  in  walls  and  in  roof,  and 
deanliness  is  insured,  as  there  will  be  no  hollow 
paces  to  harbour  vermin.  Dispensing  in  a great 
neasure  with  skilled  labour  is  also  an  important 
1 oiut ; as  one  artisan  to  prepare  and  set  up  the 
rooden  framework  is  the  only  skilled  man  that 
dll  be  required  ; mixing  the  concrete,  filling  the 
lioulds  to  form  the  slabs,  and  screwing  the  slabs 


to  the  wooden  framework  being  simply  labourers’ 
work,  in  which  they  soon  become  expert.  Mr. 
Lascelles  is  constructing  several  cottages  at 
Croydon  on  his  plan,  which  certainly  appears  to 
deserve  inquiry. 


TOOLS  AND  CONTRIVANCES  USED  IN 
HANDICRAFT. 

The  course  of  Cantor  Lectures  on  "The  Mate- 
rial, Construction,  Form,  and  Principles  of  Tools 
and  Contrivances  used  in  Handicraft,”  delivered 
at  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Rigg, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  referred  to 
by  us  at  the  time,  are  now  being  published  at 
the  Society’s  “ Journal.”  The  first  two,  already 
issued,  refer  wholly  to  early  nations,  and  will  be 
found  very  interesting. 


THE  SHAFTESBURY  PARK  ESTATE 

COMPANY  AND  THE  WANDSWORTH 
BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate  Company  and 
the  Wandsworth  District  Boaid  of  Works  are 
again  at  issue  respecting  the  drainage  of  the 
company’s  houses,  and  the  Board  now  threaten 
to  cut  off  the  connexions  made  with  the  sewers. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  the  houses  on  the 
estate  were  originally  drained  at  the  back,  which 
the  Board  objected  to,  and  the  result  of  proceed- 
ings  in  Chancery  taken  by  the  company  to  pre- 
vent the  Board  interfering  with  tho  drains  was, 
that  the  company  were  ordered  to  conform  to 
the  Board’s  regulations  as  to  drainage.  Not 
having  done  so,  the  company  were  last  week 
desired  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to  show 
oause  why  the  connexions  with  the  sewers  should 
not  be  cut  oft’.  Mr.  Longcroft  attended  on  behalf 
of  the  company,  and  stated  that  any  alteration 
would  greatly  inconvenience  the  occupiers,  and 
he  suggested  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
entered  into  between  the  company  and  tho  Board. 
Whereupon  the  chairman  stated  that  it  was  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Board  that  the 
drainage  must  be  in  front  of  the  houses.  He 
added  that  everything  that  could  be  done  had 
been  done  by  the  company  to  oppose  the  District 
Board,  by  the  filing  of  bills  in  Chancery,  and 
going  before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  the  .company  now  came  to  the  District  Board* 
and  asked  them,  after  the  decision  given,  and 
after  all  the  trouble  they  had  been  put  to,  to 
alter  their  determination.  The  answer  of  the 
Board  simply  was,  that  the  order  to  disconnect 
the  drains  must  be  oarried  out.  The  effect  of 
this  decision  will  neoessarily  involve  the  recon- 
struction of  the  drains  on  the  estate,  aud  a large 
expenditure.  Why  were  not  the  proper  inquiries 
made  in  the  first  instance  ? 


OLD  BROMPTON,  NOW  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

We  propose  recalling  another  visit  to  what 
was  lately  known  as  Old  Brompton.*  Wending 
our  way  from  the  head  of  the  Grosvenor  Canal, 
the  site  ot  which  is  now  spanned  by  the  iron 
11  bs  of  the  Victoria  Station,  we  cross  some  of  the 
land  appertaining  to  Ebury  Farm,  to  the  kind’s 
private  road,  and  so  on  to  the  elbow  of  the  road 
which  crossed  the  Ty  bourne  brook,  whoso  mean, 
derings  might  be  traced  through  its  sedgy  banks 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Cadogan-place. 

From  the  partially-built  Sloane-square,  we 
turn  down  a narrow  Jaue  of  rustic  buildings  till 
we  reach  the  back  of  Colville’s  nursery  gardens 
on  the  left,  and  Blackland’s  house  on  the  right. 
The  fields  of  Box  Farm,  and  the  open  Chelsea 
Common  are  before  us,  and  the  present  Marl- 
borough-road,  at  that  time  a country  lane,  brings 
ua  to  the  Admiral  Keppel  Tea-gardens.  Hence, 
by  the  narrow  lane  with  the  pleasant  garden, 
grounds  and  hedge-rows  on  either  side  of  us 
we  arrive  at  Old  Brompton  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  South  Kensington  train  now  lands  its 
passengers. 

The  long  country  ramble,  occupying  some  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  has  been  pleasant 
enough.  The  birds  carol  in  the  air,  or  chirp  in 
the  hedgerows,  and  sweet  odours  fall  upon  the 
sense  in  the  freshly. mown  grass,  or  from  the 
Pvr°mS  *n  t’k®  gardens.  The  general  business 
of  lire  was  slower  certainly  then  than  at  present, 
when  the  return-tioket  is  available  in  a quarter 
of  an  hour  perchance,  and  the  same  business  is 
transacted  within  the  sixty  minutes,  which  in  the 
old  time  would  have  occupied  half  a day. 

We  will  not  pause  however  to  inquire  if  the 
general  amenities  of  life  have  suffered  by  the 
change,  or  the  artificial  gained  strength  in  onr 


* See  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  828. 


constitutions  by  that  intimaoy  with  the  grim 
genius  whose  food  is  coal  and  water,  whose 
pulsations  are  in  the  piston-rod,  whose  breath 
is  steam,  and  whose  scream  is  a lively  imitation 
of  Bei.sat.on.  We  will  defer  moralising  upon  the 
abuse  of  the  boon  whioh  genius  gives  to  man,  or 
!“  ,T  ?,  bl;mg  ua  to  the  olli  old  story  of 

Midas  over  again.  We  will  at  present  take 
things  as  we  find  them,  and  we  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  collection  of  the  art-treasures— 
on  the  very  ground  which  but  a few  years  since 
held  the  largest  collection  of  natural  growth 
and  artificial  culture  in  tbe  country,  the  pro- 
prietors of  which  were  Messrs.  Loudon  & Wise 
When  enjoying  the  well-cooked  chop  in  the 
artistic  gnll-room  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  whilst  noticing  the  excellent 
arrangements  and  agreeable  accessories  to  com. 
fort  and  convenience,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
small  space  of  time  that  has  passed  since  this 
site  formed  a portion  of  walled-in  private 
grounds  in  the  occupation  of  a private  gentle, 
man,  although  of  public  name  (Greenwood), 
the  partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  army 
agents  and  bankers,  Messrs.  Cox  & Greenwood 
Craig  s-court,  Charing-cross.  It  was  here  that 
the  Duke  of  York  and  other  celebrities  of  the 
times  had  been  entertained. 

From  the  year  1681,  fifty-six  acres  of  land, 
extending  from  the  Kensington-road  to  the 
boundary  of  these  private  grounds  in  Old 
Brompton  were  devoted  to  horticulture.  Curi 
ously  enough,  the  present  Horticultural  Gardena 
of  South  Kensington  occupy  the  site  of  those 
once  maintained  by  Loudon  and  Wise  whose 
collection  of  all  sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  was 
spoken  of  by  Evelyn  with  such  eulogy,  and 
whose  artistic  adornments  at  Kensin-ton  Gar 
dens  evoked  tho  praise  of  Addison.  The  stook 
of  plants  and  roots  was  so  extensive,  that,  valued 
Pen“y  eaoh’  il  amounted  to  tbe  sum  of 
dO.OOOl.  It  was  in  those  gardens  that  the  gilly. 
flower  was  cultivated  to  such  perfection  as  to  ob. 
tain  for  it  tho  well-known  name  of  the  Brompton 
Stock.  The  site  of  Trinity  Church  and  Brompton. 
square  were  all  market.grounds,— in  the  time 
when  Farren,  Mrs.  Faucit,  John  Reeve,  and 
dates  (all  inhabitants  of  this  locality  subse. 
quently)  wore  young  people,  for  Miss  O’Neill, 
Mrs.  biddons,  and  John  Kemble  had  disappeared 
from  the  play-bills,  and  Kean  and  Young  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Town  ; neverthe. 
less,  the  old  names  took  precedence  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  playgoer.  But  of  Brompton 
Park  Nursery,  perhaps,  more  might  be  said  than 
of  any  other  in  the  kingdom.  For  170  years  it 
had  flourished  in  all  its  beauty.  It  had  been 
spoken  of  by  two  of  the  most  renowned  men  of 
the  time,— men  as  amiable  as  excellent,  and  men 
of  extensive  power  and  genius.  That  half-mile 
of  wall  grew  the  finest  of  vines,  and  they  had 
thrown  out  tendrils  to  the  soft  summer  air,  and 
had  withstood  the  winter  frost  undisturbed 
through  all  the  stirring  time  of  revolutionary 
action  even  before  the  weak  aud  cruel  simpleton 
James  had  been  hurried  unceremoniously  from 
Whitehall  by  his  son-in-law, —even  to  the  change 
of  dynasty  from  the  house  of  Stuart  to  that  of 
Hanover,  — even  to  the  period  of  the  Great 
World  s hair  in  1851,  when  the  moral  revolution 
in  society  became  greater  than  any  other  which 
had  preceded  it. 

• F°  jParfc  ^is  nursery  was  to  part 
indeed  with  an  old  friend  of  many  associations. 
Llose  adjacent  was  the  nursery  of  Mr  Kirke 
whose  careful  cultivation  figures  forth  in  many 
a number  of  the  “ Botanical  Register,”  published 
in  the  year  1815.  The  editor  of  that  journal  of 
horticulture  was  Sydenham  Edwards,  whose 
grounds  were  in  great  favour  at  the  period 
and  occupied  the  space  which  the  present 
Hospital  lor  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the 
Chest,  with  the  streets  adjacent,  has  long 
since  covered.  These  grounds,  whioh  extended 
from  the  Fulham-road  to  Old  Brompton,  remained 
much  the  same  till  1844,  when  the  before 
mentioned  Hospital  was  the  first  intimation  of 
an  altered  site. 

We  must  remain,  however,  in  the  Old 
B rompton-lane  a little  longer,  so  narrow  at  the 
BeH  and  Horns  that  you  might  fairly  jump  across 
it,  with  the  elms  and  limes,  and  .poplars  and 
aspen  boughs  forming  a green  vista  to  look  down 
Irom  the  hot  and  dusty  Fulham-road.  One  mile 
fiom  Hyde-park-corner  in  this  suburb  and  you 
were  shut  away  completely  from  the  bustle  aud 
noise  of  the  town,  and  had  the  sweet  odours 
from  the  strawberries  in  the  early  morning,  as 
the  women  passed  you  with  their  baskets  on 
their  heads,  from  the  neighbouring  grounds. 

That  most  agreeable  novelist,  and  master 
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View  of  the  Old  Bromytr.-n.road,  near  the  “ Hoop  and  Toy,"  as  seen  from  Onslow.terra.ee  m 1833. 


of  literature,  the  late 
Lord  Lytton,  gives  a 
very  pretty  picture  of  j 
this  suburban  locality,  : 
in  his  novel  of  “ Godol- 
phin.”  Though  slightly 
satirical,  it  was  perhaps 
applicable  to  the  period . 
“ Lord  Falconer  rattled 
on,  as  they  drove  along 
the  brilliant  streets, 
through  a thousand 
topics,  of  which  Godol- 
phin  heard  as  much 
as  he  pleased ; and 
Falconer  was  of  that 
age  and  those  spirits 
when  a listener  may  be 
easily  dispensed  with. 
They  arrived  at  a little 
villa  at  Brompton ; there 
was  a little  garden 
around  it,  and  a little 
bower  in  one  corner,  all 
kept  excessively  neat, 
and  the  outside  of  the 
house  had  just  been 
painted  white  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  there 
was  a verandah  to  the 
house;  and  the  win. 
dows  were  plate-glass 
with  mahogany  sashes, 
only  here  and  there  a 
Gothio  casement  was 
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Part  of  Methioold’ s Almshouses  (1870). 


stuck  in  by  way  of  looking  * tasty,’  and 
through  one  window  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
lights  shining  within  showed  crimson  silk 
and  gilded  chairs,  and  all  sorts  of  finery. 
Louis  Quatorze  in  a nutshell!  The  reader 
knows  the  sort  of  house  as  well  as  if  he  had 
lived  in  it.  Ladies  of  Fanny  Millinger’s  turn 
of  mind  always  chose  the  same  kind  of  habita- 
tion. It  is  astonishing  what  a unanimity  of  taste 
they  have ; and  young  men  about  town  call  it 
‘ taste  ’ too,  and  imitate  it  in  their  own  little 
tusculums  in  Chapel-street.”  “After  having 
threaded  a Gothio  hall  4 ft.  by  8 ft.,  and  an  oval 
conservatory  with  a river  god  in  the  middle,  the 


two  visitors  found  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
Fanny  Millinger.” 

The  repose  and  seclusion  of  “ Old  Brompton  ” 
were  especially  well  regarded  by  all  those 
whose  lives  were  passed  before  the  stage 
lamps. 

Pass  we  on,  however,  to  the  lane  which  led  by 
a wicket-gate  into  Ramsay’s  Nursery,  celebrated 
for  the  careful  culture  of  the  yellow  rose,  before 
entering  which,  however,  we  must  look  at  those 
quaint  old  Almshouses  in  the  time  alluded  to  at 
a much  lower  level  than  the  ground  adjacent, 
but  since  completely  obscured  by  their  loftier 
surroundings.  So  altered  is  the  site  that  we  had 


some  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying it.  Nevertheless, 
there  they  were,  some 
twelve  months  since, 
bringing  as  it  were  the 
past  and  present  in 
Btrange  proximity. 

The  houses  of  this 
charity  of  William 
Methwold,  esq.,  be- 
qeathed  by  will  bear- 
ing date  February  28, 
1652,  have  but  very  re- 
cently disappeared.  It 
was  a hospital  for  six 
poor  women,  such  to  be 
single,  aged  fifty  years, 
and  of  good  repute. 
Sixteen  acres  of  land 
were  settled  upon  the 
charity,  and  each  alms- 
woman  received  4£.  per 
annum.  Difficulties 
occurring  in  fulfilling 
the  will,  the  parish 
filed  a bill  in  Chan- 
cery, July  17, 1758,  to 
obtain  payment  of  the 
pension,  and  the  de- 
cree at  this  date  was 
fully  effected.  Sub- 
sequently the  charity 
was  paid  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hall 
HouBe  Estate. 


They  occupied  three  sides  of  a small  quad- 
rangular space,  and,  surrounded  as  they 
were  with  pleasant  garden  - grounds  in  the 
nook  of  a retired  country  lane,  formed  a pretty 
little  rustic  bit  to  look  upon. 

The  homely  and  picturesque  spot  has  passed 
away,  like  many  another ; the  nightingale 
warbles  here  no  longer ; and  the  sixteen  acres 
of  land  are,  doubtless,  now  of  such  a valuation 
as  could  never  have  been  conceived,  even 
in  the  wildest  dream  of  William  Meth- 
wold. It  will  not  be  amiss  if  one  of  these 
days  we  inquire  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
funds. 
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NEW  FIRE-BRIGADE  STATION,  COMMERCIAL  ROAD. -Plan. 


A.  Iron  grating. 

B.  Mount  Sorrel  paving. 


C.  Movable  table  for  cleaning  hose. 

D.  Vice-bench. 


E.  Sink. 

F.  Cornbin. 


G.  Cupboard. 

H.  Inspection  pit. 


THE  NEW  FIRE  BRIGADE  STATION, 
COMMERCIAL  ROAD. 

We  give  a view  and  plan  of  the  new  Brigade 
Station  in  the  Commercial-road,  London,  which 
has  been  erected  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  from  the  designs  of  their  architect,  Mr. 
George  Yulliamy.  This  is  the  superintendent's 
station  of  the  C distriot,  from  which  there  is 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  chief  station 
in  Watling-street,  and  with  each  of  the  stations 
in  the  district.  Accommodation  is  provided  at 
this  Btation  for  the  superintendent,  twelve  fire- 
men (six  married  and  six  single),  one  coachman. 


or  less  frequently,  and  especially  at  this  season, 
or  else  water,  that  very  useful  agent  of  health, 
may  convey  disease,  as  its  very  usefulness  for 
cleansing  depends  on  its  readiness  to  absorb  or 
combine  with  other  matter.  If  cleansing  was 
the  only  purpose  for  domestio  water-storage,  the 
amount  of  contamination  derived  through  neglect 
of  cleaning  out  cisterns  would  be  of  small  ac- 
count ; but  there  is  another  use,  inferior  as  to 
quantity,  but  all-important  with  regard  to  quality, 
namely,  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes. 
Contamination  may  take  place  when  there  is  no 
visible  source  of  uncleanness  (as  in  the  case  of  a 


five  horses,  three  fire-engines,  and  two  fire-  | ®01|‘P'Pe  ventilating  through  the  waste-pipe), 
escapes.  The  superintendent  occupies  six  rooms  gen0rally  a need  of  cleansing  will  manifest 
on  the  first  floor.  The  single  men  have  a kitohen  | *fcse  * to  ey0>  '-e.,  when  the  eye  is  brought  to 
and  two  bedrooms,  and  the  married  men  have  bear  uPon  ^ > an<*  h®re  i0  the  main  cause  of  the 
each  a kitohen  and  two  or  three  bedrooms,  n®8*e°t-  A cistern  in  a kitchen,  with  the  top 
according  to  the  necessity  of  their  families.  ’ edg.®  . out  6 in-  from  the  ceiling  is  not  very 

easily  inspected,  but  without  or  even  with  a 

; cover  it  is  liable  to  receive  dust  caused  by 

LOOK  AFTER  YOUR  CISTERNS  sweeping,  besides  being  in  some  measure  exposed 

q m,  , e , to  a tainted  atmosphere ; and  yet  there  are  few 

,.  S,“'  ,Th  T ~etof  a,,??od  °f  water,  cisterns  bo  placed  as  more  readily  to  invite 

tbanks  to  your  efforts  and  those  of  other  samtary  i attention,  though  they  may  be  more  accessible, 
reformers , IB  much  better  appreciated  than  It  seems  to  be  studiously  contrived  that,  for 
formerly  but  the  public  mind  st, II  needs  to  be  1 good  or  for  evil,  cisterns  should  be  placed  out  of 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  good  store  is  not  | reach  or  out  of  sight.  Not  always  for  evil.  I 
the  on  y thing  to  be  desired,  obtained,  and  paid  have  seen  a cistern  placed  in  a top  room  devoted 
for,  all  further  care  concerning  it  being  dis-  ' to  the  purpose,  kept  very  clean,  and  locked  up  to 
missed.  Open  oisterns  require  cleansing  more  [ prevent  the  entrance  of  children.  But,  out  of 


| sight  too  frequently  means  out  of  mind,  and  then 
it  requires  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  the 
I amount  of  uncleanliness  that  can  be  tolerated, 
I and  the  objectionable  places  ohosen  for  cisterns, 

[ in  a dark  cellar,  or  under  the  roof  tiles,  without 
| cover  or  partly  covered,  or  outside  on  the  top  of 
j some  outbuilding,  with  wooden  cover,  but  ex. 

I posed  to  the  hot  sun,  which  promotes  a green, 

J slimy  vegetation  in  the  water,  and  a fungoid’ 
j growth  on  the  underside  of  the  cover.  These 
are  some  of  the  choice  places  where  water  is 
| allowed  to  rest  undisturbed  and  accumulate 
dust.  It  may  be  harmless  coal  dust,  or  it  may 
be  house  dust,  or  road  dust,  charged  with  animal 
matter.  Perhaps  the  worst  position  for  a cistern 
is  close  to  the  ceiling  of  a room,  with  access  by 
an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  bedroom  over,  just 
as  large  as  the  joists  will  admit  of;  it  is  a capital 
trap  for  blackbeetles,  and  even  rats  find  a watery 
grave  there,  though  the  fact  may  not  be  known 
for  a long  while  after ; and  as  for  dust,  a sample 
may  be  seen  on  the  thick  veil  of  cobweb  which 
has  arrested  some  of  it.  But  there  is  another 
source  of  evil,  viz.,  unguarded  communication 
with  the  water-closet.  The  cistern  must  supply 
the  closet  pan  with  water,  and  is  too  apt  in 
return  to  be  supplied  with  foul  air,  and  if  the 
waste-pipe  discharges  into  the  soil-pipe  the  evil 
is  enormously  increased ; trapping  the  pipe  is 
an  untrustworthy  remedy.  Should  the  cistern 
be  inside  the  house  the  danger  from  this  nuisance 
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is  greater  than  that  of  only  foaling  the  water,  ns 
a current  of  air  from  the  soil-pipe  is  diffused  in 
the  house  ; it  is  better  to  stop  up  the  waste-pipe 
and  stand  the  risk  of  an  overflow.  No  mere 
cleansing  of  the  cistern  should  be  allowed  to 
suffice  in  the  case  of  foul  air  from  the  closet;  an 
alteration  of  fittings  is  absolutely  necessary,  but 
in  other  cases  constant  vigilance  will  be  bene- 
ficial, especially  at  this  season. 

The  constant  water-supply  to  some  parts  of 
the  metropolis  is,  doubtless,  notwithstanding 
certain  well  or  ill  founded  objections  to  fittings, 
a treater  boon  to  the  poorer  classes  than  they 
know  how  to  appreciate,  in  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  cisterns;  yet  cisterns,  and  even 
butts,  are  still  preferred  by  many,  and  the  need 
for  their  being  cleansed  is  as  great  as  ever. 
Unfortunately  the  cost  of  the  complicated  con- 
trivances which  are  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
adapt  water-closets  for  the  constant  supply  is 
prohibitive  to  owners  of  very  small  houses,  and, 
in  most  cases  where  it  is  used,  the  apparatus 
reduces  the  high  pressure  to  low  pressure,  a 

great  loss  of  flushing  power. 

Is  it  necessary  that  water  in  store  should  be 
subject  to  contamination?  Closed  cisterns 
mi"ht,  I believe,  be  used  with  advantage  both 
for* intermittent  and  constant  supply.  Wherever 
placed,  they  could  be  made  to  exclude  all  dust 
or  foreign  matter  that  did  not  come  through  the 
supply-pipe,  and  though  difficult  to  inspect  in- 
ternally, that  would  not  be  necessary  for  years. 
Regard  for  your  space  prevents  my  giving 
details.  , , 

I hope  this  letter  will  induce  some  house- 
holders to  look  to  and  clean  out  their  cisterns. 

F.  H.  McLachlan. 


LARGE  FARMS  AND  SMALL  FARMERS. 
Sm} — I was  impressed  with  the  practical 
thoroughness  of  the  article  on  “Peasant 
Gardens  and  Peasant  Farms”  in  the  Builder, 
and  can  confirm  by  a wide  range  of  experience 
in  farming,  from  a rood  of  land  to  800  acres, 
that  only  extensive  stretches  of  land  will  repay 
steam  cultivation,  and  that  high- farming  — as 
stock-farming  is  often  termed  by  the  slang 
writers  of  the  press, — can  be  best  carried  out  on 
large  areas.  . 

But  unless  we  admit  an  intermediate  ex- 
tent  of  homestead  acreage,  we  shall  bo 
forced  to  the  assumption  that  forming  will  bo 
divided  into  two  sections— the  farm,  and  the 
garden;  and  the  ogricnltnral  proprietors  into 
two  grades,  the  farmer,  and  the  gardener  or 
labourer.  My  experience  points  to  an  inter- 
mediate proprietary  corresponding  to  the  yeo- 
men class  of  olden,  and  of  the  present  time. 
Men  who  will  cultivate  the  land  around  then- 
homesteads  aided  by  all  the  improvements  of 
steam-worked  machinery,  and  town  sewage  ; who 
have  a love  for  their  occupation,  not  simply  a 
vestedinterestinit;  who  dignify  it  by  their  sturdy 
toil,  instead  of  being  a bai'iff  of  so  many  acres  ; 
men  to  whom  science  will  lend  its  light  and 
leverage  to  exalt  the  noblest  occupations. 

From  toil-turn’d  muck,  to  win  the  food  of  man, 

And  rich  ripe  plenty  wrought  by  science  aid ; 

The  world,  leave  better  than  when  he  began 
The  tiller’s  craft,  and  honest  yeoman's  trade. 

While  admitting  that  for  small  hedged-in  plots 
the  spade,  prong,  and  hoe,  are  the  only  imple- 
ments by  which  the  ground  can  be  worked,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  small  areas  of  ground, 
when  undivided  by  hedge  or  ditch,  may  be 
worked  by  horse  or  steam,  collectively.  As  facts 
are  to  theories,  as  substances  are  to  shadows,  I 
will  °ive  the  result  of  seven  years’  experience  of 
facts*,  carried  out  to  elucidate  the  value  of  spade 
culture  for  gardens  and  allotments  and  small 
holdings,  and  the  same  ground  worked  by  horse- 
power. I will  at  once  state  the  result  of  my 
experience.  That  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use 
horse-power,  spade  cultivation  iB  a waste  of  hu- 
man life,  and  wherever  steam-worked  machinery 
can  bo  applied,  the  use  of  horse-power  would  be 
a waste  of  a nation’s  wealth  ; to  this  I add,  that 
gardens  in  many  cases  may  be  worked  by  horse- 
power, and  small  farms  by  steam-power.  What 
is  a steam-cultivated  farm  of  three  thousand 
acres — owned  by  one  man  and  managed  by  one 

ba.ilifiE but  an  aggregation  of  small  farms  of 

some  former  period  ? Surely  the  method  of 
cultivation  does  not  necessarily  compel  di- 
vestiture of  rights.  Science,  which  is  the 
hand-maiden  of  toil,  dividing  and  diversi- 
fying toil,  could  find  ample  work  for  thirty 
yeomen  proprietors  on  3,000  acres.  The  absence 
of  hedges  and  ditches  on  the  3,000  acres,  so  as 
to  allow  the  steamer  and  drum  to  draw  the 


“ drain-plug”  through  the  land  from  high  to  the 
low  levels  ; the  steam-worked  ploughs,  reapers, 
and  tram-trucks,— the  use  of  all  these  need  not 
invalidate  individual  rights,  and  proprietary 
results.  Every  harvest  sees  a new  field-measure- 
ment for  crop  acreage  ; hedges  and  ditches  baulk 
rather  than  help  the  measurer.  The  yeoman 
would  be  reliant  on  correct  measure  for  land  or 
yield,  the  same  as  he  is  now  to  faotors  and  sales- 
men for  disposal  of  produce.  Science  would 
train  one  of  the  yeomen  for  surveying,  another 
for  chemistry,  another  for  drainage  or 
hydraulic  engineering,  another  for  steam  engi- 
neering, another  as  an  accountant,  another 
as  travelling  buyer  or  salesman,  another  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  another  as  builder,  and  so  on; 
each  with  his  distinct  vocation.  Thus  steam  and 
sewage  would  bo  well  applied,  instead  of  being 
applied  at  a loss  of  capital,  from  the  want  of  a 
training  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  expeot  from 
one  manager  of  a large  steam-worked  farm  ; for 
we  cannot  gainsay  the  fact  that  until  after 
several  years’  established  operations,  steam- 
farming fluctuates  between  gain  and  loss.  In 
conclusion,  I will  detail  how  I obtained  double 
crops  from  a garden  which  was  not  worked  by 
the  spade,  but  by  the  hough  and  horse-hoe  at  less 
cost  than  by  the  spade.  The  system  adopted 
was  what  is  well  known  as  the  “ ridge-and- 
furrow,”— in  straight  lines,  but  the  principle  of 
cropping  was  to  have  crops  in  the  furrow  as  well 
as  on  the  ridge,  with 'scarcely  any  intermission 
of  growth.  The  result  was  superior  crops,  clear 
ground,  and  double  produce  from  the  same  area 
of  land.  In  some  instances,  orops  which  would 
not  have  lived  if  planted  on  the  open  flat  ground, 
throve  with  vigour  in  the  trench,  and  shade  of 
the  ridge  crops. 

J.  Charles  King,  Author  of 
“ How  to  Select  a Farm  and  Manage  it,”  &c. 


THE  FRENCH  EXCURSION  OF 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Thk  head  quarters  of  this  excursion,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  M.A.,  will  be 
Angouleme,  where  the  party  will  arrive  on  Satur- 
day, August  28th.  The  number  is  to  be  thirty 
only  this  year,'  and  is  made  up  already.  The 
expedition  promises  to  be  of  much  interest  in 
taking  stock  of  some  of  the  domed  churches  and 
their  details,  not  measured  and  illustrated  before. 

“ L’ Architecture  Byzantine  en  France,”  par 
Felix  de  Verneilh,  Paris,  1851,  4to.,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  ; also Fergusson’s  “Handbook,”  French 
Architecture,  chap,  ii.,  Aquitania, 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  places 
which  will  be  visited.  Any  spare  time  in  mornings 
and  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  Augouleme 
Cathedral,  &c. : — . 

Monday,  Aug.  20th.- — Fleac,  Linars,  Trois Palis, 
Nersac,  and  St.  Michel. 

31st. — La  Couronne,  La  Palud,  Roulet,  St. 
Estephe,  and  Mouthiers. 

Sept.  1st.  — Moutiers,  Plassac,  Mainfonds, 
Champagne,  and  Blanzac. 

2nd. — Puyperoux,  Montmoreau,  and  Chalais. 
(Sleep  at  Chalais.) 

3 Td. — St.  Quentin  and  Aubeterre. 

4th. — Passirac,  Chillac,  Berneuil,  Coudeon,  and 
Barbezieux.  (Return  to  Angouleme.) 

Sunday,  5th.— At  Angouleme. 

Qth. — Chateauueuf,  St.  Simon,  and  Bassac. 

7th.— Bourg  Charrente,  Gensac,  and  Cognac. 
(Sleep  at  Cognac.)  , 

8th.  — Cberves,  and  Chatres  (Cistercian 
Abbey).  (Return  to  Angouleme.) 

Qth. — Plaizac,  Rouillac,  Gourville,  and  Lan- 

10th. — Yentouse,  Cellefrouin,  and  Larochefou- 
cauld. 

Saturday,  Sept.  11th.— St,  Amand  de  Boixe, 
and  back  to  Angouleme,  where  the  final  dinner 
of  the  excursion  will  take  place  at  six  o clock. 


Sinking  an  Artesian  Well  at  Warring- 
ton.— Mr.  Chapman,  engineer,  Salford,  has  just 
completed  the  sinking  of  an  artesian  well,  for 
the  brewery  firm  of  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons, 
Warrington.’  The  work  of  sinking  the  shaft  was 
commenced  on  June  21st.  It  has  been  carried 
to  a depth  of  33  ft.  and  its  diameter  is  6 ft.  A 
12-in.  bore-hole  has  been  drilled  to  a further 
depth  of  30  ft.,  and  the  level  of  the  water  stands 
at  32  ft.  The  supply  is  obtained  from  the  new 
red  "sandstone.  It  is  abundant  in  quantity, 
bright  and  pure,  and  free  from  surface  impurity. 
About  200  gallons  per  minute  are  at  present  being 
i pumped. 


“THE  UNIVERSAL  ARTrST.” 

Siri — In  arguing  for  the  domination  of 
historical  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  realm 
of  the  formative  arts,  I do  bo  in  a wider  sense 
than  that  of  taking  architecture  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  architect : I desire  that  they  should 
hold  the  same  commanding  position  in  public 
estimation  as  they  did  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
even  to  take  architecture  into  their  hands  when 
either  painter  or  sculptor  has  the  capacity  for 
handling  it  in  a masterly  manner. 

We  may  learn  from  the  careful  and  compre- 
hensive work  of  Muller  that  the  highest  forma- 
tive arts  were  not  included  under  the  title  of 
tectones, — did  not  belong  to  that  company  of 
workmen  of  whom  the  architect  was  the  chief. 
This  writer  says,  “ 1 have  tried  to  introduce  the 
expression  ‘tectonics,’  to  denote  a scientific 
notion  which  we  can  scarcely  dispense  with, 
although  in  doing  so  I did  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  among  the  ancients,  masons  and  joiners 
indeed,  hut  not  workers  in  clay  and  metal,  were 
called  tectones” ; and  in  the  same  work  we  find 
that  “ Phidias  the  Athenian  now  appeared,  an 
artist  whose  genius  was  so  vast  and  his  fame  so 
acknowledged  that  the  works  of  Pericles’s  age 
wore  all  carried  on  under  his  direction,  and  the 
entire  host  of  artists  of  every  kind  assembled  at 
Athens  were  occupied  in  following  out  his  ideas. 
He  himself  worked  especially  at  colossal  statues 
composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  for  the  more  per- 
fect execution  of  which,  unexampled  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  states,  and  a more  extended  tech- 
nical knowledge,  lent  their  assistance.”  It  is 
more  than  probable,  therefore,  that,  contrary  to 
“ T.  L.  D.’s  ” opinion,  Phidias  did  dictate  the 
proportions  of  the  Parthenon.  For  whose  sense 
can  be  more  sensitive  to  proportion  than  either 
the  great  painter’s  or  the  great  sculptox-’s,  to 
those  proportions  which  are  most  in  conformity 
with  human  taste  ? But  in  the  days  of  Phidias 
proportion  was  not  merely  left  to  the  decision 
of  an  intuitive  taste.  It  was  a science,  a 
science  which  art  may  recover  when  the  ration 
can  get  time  and  patience  to  permit  thought  to 
dive  deep  below  the  filmy  surface  of  things. 

We  may  get  some  notion  from  the  following 
passage,  of  how  absolute  the  sway  of  Thidias 
was  over  the  formative  aits  of  his  epoch. 
“ Under  his  direction  were  weavers  of  variegated 
stuffs,  embroiderers,  whose  tapestries  must  not 
be  forgotten  when  we  wish  to  call  up  an  idea  of 
the  general  effect  of  those  temples  and  ivory 
statues.”  “ The  movable  drapery  of  Pallas, 
according  to  Philocorous,  was  forty-four  gold 
talents  in  weight,  yet  its  thickness  did  not 
much  exceed  a line.”  From  these  facts  it 
is  evident  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  human  figure  to  workers 
in  other  branches  of  the  formative  art3  was 
precisely  the  same  both  in  the  epochs  of 
Phidias  and  Raffaelle.  I arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  this  stateof  things  must  exist,  when 
art  attains  to  its  greatest  perfection,  from  study- 
ing the  genesis  of  ideas  and  the  natural  order  of 
interdependence  in  the  arts,  and  from  the 
evidence  of  the  cinquecento,  before  I lighted 
upon  the  important  facts  which  have  been 
recorded  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  quoted 
above.  And  it  must  be  clear  that  the  Greeks 
put  the  same  value  on  their  own  saying  of  “ Let 
every  cobbler  stick  to  his  last,  ’ as  I did  in  my 
letter  of  the  31st  ult.  It  was  intended  as  a 
caution  to  those  beings  of  very  limited  powers, 
who  were  incapable  of  any  effort  beyond  bungling 
and  patchwork.  W.  C.  T. 


BEWICK  AND  NEWCASTLE. 

Now  that  the  British  Museum  will  be  the 
custodian  of  the  brothers  Bewick’s  splendid  art 
collection,  considerable  rivalry  for  possession  of 
the  cuts  and  original  drawings  has  come  to  the 
front;  and  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  has  almost  claimed  them.  The 
University  of  Cambridge  is  also  anxious  to 
become  their  possessor,  and  if  it  had  been  a 
question  of  money  an  almost  fabulous  price 
could  be  obtained  for  them. 

It  is  too  true,  however,  that  the  town  and 
district  that  Bewick’s  services  to  art  have  made 
famous,  have  never  appreciated  their  townsman’s 
merits,  and  the  family  of  Thomas  Bewick  have 
not  had  much  reason  to  bequeath  this  art  collec- 
tion to  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  workshop  in  St.  Nicholas  Churchyard,  in 
which  he  laboured  so  usefully,  was  legally 
wrested  from  his  children  ; and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  a stroll  up  West-street,  Gateshead, 
at  the  present  time  to  find  an  example  of  how  the 
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corporation  fulfil  the  conditions  of  an  agreement 
between  them  and  the  Misses  Bewick. 

Thomas  Bewick  himself  would,  if  alive,  have 
unquestionably  felt  prouder  of  the  present  capa- 
bilities of  wood-engraving  than  any  monuments  1 
of  atone  or  brass  erected  to  his  name. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  very  few  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gateshead  were  aware  that 
they  had  for  neighbours  two  of  the  daughters  of 
Bewick,  until  it  was  announced  in  the  London 
papers,  and  now  all  are  anxious  to  “ leave  their 
cards.”  L. 


CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS  AND  THEIR 
HORSEKEEPERS. 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  draught  horses 
used  by  builders  and  trades  in  connexion  there- 
with is  such  aB  to  make  the  loss  of  a horse  a 
serious  item  against  building  profits,  in  many 
instances,  draught-horses  fetching  at  fairs  as 
high  figures  as  100  guineas  each,  a price  actually 
paid  for  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  rollers  and 
mud-carts  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square. 
These  giant  horses,  moreover,  consume  extra 
corn,  hay,  and  chaff,  and  it  so  happens  that  pari 
passu  has  arisen  the  cost  of  provender.  The 
present  hay  season  is  admitted  to  bo  a failure, 
few  farmers  stacking  sufficient  hay  for  their  own 
use.  To  show  the  heavy  cost  of  keeping  horses, 
no  bettor  gauge  can  be  had  than  the  fact  of 
hundreds  of  light  horses  now  being  in  the 
market  for  sale  at  any  price.  The  great  London 
carriers  and  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany estimate  this  year’s  increase  in  the  price 
of  horse-provender,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by 
thousands,  of  pounds. 

To  alleviate  this  state  of  things,  our  groat 
corn,  hay,  and  straw  dealers  have  turned  their 
attention  to  a foreign  supply,  and  compressed 
hay  has  been  imported  from  Hamburg  to  a large 
extent.  It  is  to  this  provender  the  attention  of 
builders,  horsekeepers,  and  veterinary  surgeons 
is  particularly  directed. 

Near  to  the  town  of  Barnsley,  in  Yorkshire,  a 
large  number  of  horses  are  kept  for  colliery  pur- 
poses, and  for  several  days  last  week  all  opera- 
tions were  stopped,  and  500  men  and  boys  thrown 
out  of  work  at  one  colliery,  in  consequence  of 
illness  and  deaths  among  the  horses.  On  one  day 
eight  horses  died,  valued  at  400 i.  On  inquiry, 
it  appears  that  seventy  horsts  in  one  pit  were 
healthy  and  in  good  work,  when  foreign  hay  was 
given  them  to  eat.  After  partaking  of  the  stuff 
for  a few  days,  the  whole  seventy  fell  off  in  their 
food,  and  refused  to  eat  the  hay,  and  a few  days 
afterwards  a number  of  the  draught-horses  and 
ponies  were  attacked  with  influenza,  followed  by 
bronchitis,  and  pneumonia,  after  which  typhoid 
fever  of  a very  malignant  oharacter  set  in.  The 
result  was  that  several  died  and  numbers  are 
under  veterinary  treatment. 

The  veterinary  surgeons  have  made  a post 
mortem  examination  of  the  animals,  and  are  all  of 
opinion  that  the  disease,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  caused  by  the  foreign  hay  eaten,  and  this 
| view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  hay  in 
question  was  brought  into  the  port  of  Hull,  where 
| recontly  a number  of  horses  have  died  through 
eating  the  same  Hamburg  shipments. 

Those  who  contract  with  hay-dealers  should 
see  that  this  foreign  hay  is  not  supplied. 


NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
WE  LLINGBOROUGH. 

This  building,  which  is  being  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Sharman,  archi- 
tect, at  a cost  of  close  on  9.000Z.,  is 
making  rapid  progress.  The  principal  front- 
age faces  towards  High-street,  and  the  site  is 
well  elevated  above  the  road.  In  its  plan  the 
shape  of  the  church  is  an  ovel,  with  north,  south, 
and  west  projecting  porches,  over  which  are 
ways  of  acoess  to  the  gallery  and  chancel,  or 
apse-like  recess  at  the  east  end,  divided  from  the 
church  by  a lofty  and  well-moulded  arch,  in  which 
the  organ  will  stand.  Thus  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  form  of  a Maltese  cross  will  as 
nearly  as  possible  describe  the  shape  of  the 
I ground  plan.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted 
is  Early  English  somewhat  freely  treated.  The 
stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is 
of  a warm  yellow  tint,  and  is  of  local  extraction. 
It  is  known  in  the  county  as  Duston  stone.  The 
dressings  are  Bath  stone,  from  the  Farley  Down 
quarries.  The  columns  to  the  window  mullions 
are  in  each  instance  of  red  Mansfield  stone.  The 
entrance-gatesand  the  gates  to  the  main  doorway 
are  reached  by  a flight  of  some  dozen  steps.  The 
doors  are  of  deal  framing  filled  in  with  Y-jointed 


panels  of  wainscot  oak.  An  ornamental  wall  of 
Duston  stone,  coped  by  worked  and  moulded 
brick,  together  with  Bath  stone  capitals  to  the 
piers,  separate  the  buildings  from  the  road.  A 
gallery,  whioh  takes  the  undulated  wall  line,  is 
carried  round  rather  more  than  one-half  the 
building,  supported  by  iron  columns.  The  roof 
is  not  open.  It  is  flit  and  panelled  in  plaster. 
The  organ  is  recessed  behind  what  one  may  term 
the  chancel  arch.  This  arch  is  supported  by  red 
Mansfield  columns,  and  carved  capitals,  repre- 
sentingrespectively  wheat  and  grapes,  and  the  lily. 
There  is  also  a carved  running  ornament — ivy — 
up  the  soffit  of  the  arch.  The  pulpit  will  be  a 
feature  ; as  yet  it  is  not  fixed.  The  seats  are  all 
open  benches.  Mr.  John  Beddington,  of  that 
town,  is  the  contractor  for  the  works.  The  carving 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems.  Mr. 
Paine  is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


BAD  MATERIALS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Eyres  was  summoned  by  Mr. 
Knightley,  district  surveyor  of  Hammersmith, 
with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  mortar  used  in 
the  construction  of  houses  in  Gratton-road.  Two 
samples  of  the  mortar  taken  from  the  buildings 
were  produced,  it  being  stated  that  it  contained 
20  per  cent,  of  Band  and  80  per  cent,  of  loam. 
The  defendant  had  been  cautioned  for  UBing 
mould. 

The  defendant  said  they  were  not  fair  samples. 

Mr.  Knightley  explained  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  wall  was  built  with  that  mortar,  but 
better  mortar  was  used  for  the  upper  portion. 

The  defendant  said  he  used  lime,  sand,  and 
refuse  of  a brickfield  in  equal  proportions  to 
make  the  mortar  hard. 

Mr.  Ingham  left  the  Bench  to  inspect  the 
work,  and  on  his  return  made  an  order  for  the 
wall  to  be  pulled  down  in  seven  days. 

The  defendant  said  he  should  take  the  case  to 
another  Court. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  he  had  done  with  the  case. 


SALARIES  OF  MUNICIPAL 
SURVEYORS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

Sir, — As  a constant  reader  of  the  Builder , I 
have  seen  with  much  satisfaction  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  newly -formed  Association  of 
Engineers  and  Surveyors  to  Municipal  Autho- 
rities, but  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  object  of  their  intentions,  whether  it  be 
for  the  mutual  interchange  of  opinions  for  the 
general  good  of  sanitary  science,  or  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  own  individual  interests,  or 
both,  I do  not  know  ; but  I have  for  some  time 
taken  a great  interest  in  works  connected  with 
town  improvements,  and  as  the  officers  who 
design  and  superintend  such  improvements  are 
necessarily  engineers,  I have  often  been  and  am 
surprised  at  the  small  proportion  their  salaries 
bear  to  the  important  and  varied  works  they 
carry  out. 

Indeed,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  some  of  them 
to  make  provision  for  the  time  when  age  inca- 
pacitates them  from  performing  their  duty;  and, 
looking  upon  the  matter  in  a purely  disinterested 
light,  I would  venture  to  suggest  to  this  Associa- 
tion the  advisability  of  taking  steps  with  a view 
to  obtain  superannuation.  I see  a Bill  is  being 
passed  in  the  present  session  to  superannuate 
county  surveyors  in  Ireland,  and  as  the  amount 
of  their  salaries  favourably  compares  with  those 
of  borough  surveyors,  I fail  to  see  the  justice  of 
providing  for  one  and  neglecting  the  other. 
Moreover,  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
surveyor  to  a corporation  would  be  greatly 
improved,  and  the  work  more  satisfactorily  exe- 
cuted, were  the  said  officers  placed  beyond  the 
entire  control  of  local  influence.  L.  L. 


CLAY  A MINERAL. 

A suit  has  lately  been  heard  before  Vice- 
Chancellor  Hall  (Linskill  v.  Charlton)  which  is 
interesting  in  its  result,  as  it  affects  the  brick 
trade. 

The  plaintiff,  Capt.  W.  LinBkill,  Lord  of  the 
Manors  of  Great  and  Little  Moorsom,  in  the 
parish  of  Skelton,  in  Cleveland,  filed  his  bill  for 
an  injunction  against  the  defendant,  William 
Charlton,  the  owner  of  an  encroachment  of  four 
acres,  part  of  the  Moorsom  Moor,  called  the  Low 
Moor,  whose  father  (being  then  owner)  had  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Moorsom  Inclosure  signed 
(with  other  encroachers)  an  agreement  to  hold 
the  encroachments  subject  to  the  right  of  the 


lord  to  the  minerals  under  the  same.  His  son, 
the  defendant  Charlton,  acting  (as  the  plaintiff 
contended)  in  contravention  of  such  agreement, 
was  proceeding  to  dig  for  and  get  olav,  and  to 
turn  his  encroachment  into  a brickfield.' 

The  Vice-Chancellor  made  a decree  in  the 
plaintiff’s  favour,  granting  the  injunction,  thus 
deciding  (in  accordance  with  other  decided  cases) 
that  clay  is  a mineral  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term. 


GENERAL  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS. 

BRICKLAYER  V.  CARPENTER. 

Sir,— I have  long  been  impressed  with  this  fact,  that 
whenever  your  advertising  columns  are  used  to  invite 
candidates  for  the  position  of  clerk  of  works,  or  general 
foreman,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  especially  stated, — “ A 
Carpenter  and  Joiner  preferred.” 

Now,  Sir,  in  past  years,  when  in  building  construction 
timber  framing,  &c.,  was  more  the  rule  than  the  excep- 
tion,  and  wood  generally  was  used  in  greater  quantities 
than  modern  architects  deem  essential,  and  the  log  timber 
was  sawn  and  converted  into  its  several  U3es,  and  the 
joiners’  works  prepared  on  the  works,  I admit  the  above 
position  may  have  been  well  tilled  by  a carpenter.  But 
time  has  changed  that  order  of  things,  and  I contend  that 
the  abovestipulation  is  neither  justifiable  nor  necessary  to 
obtain  the  fittest  man. 

Having  been  engaged  as  foreman  in  my  own  branch, 
general  foreman,  and  clerk  of  works  on  important  public 
and  privato  works  for  twenty-five  years,  I can  speak  with 
some  authority. 

When  I ask,  why  is  the  carpenter  preferred,  I am  told 
they  are  the  most  respectable.  No  doubt,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  work  being  more  clean  than  the  other 
branches,  they  can  appear  more  respectable,  as  far  as 
dress  goes.  I am  told  they  are  the  most  educated  ; and, 
no  doubt,  time  has  been  when  there  was  some  truth  in 
that ; but  that  they  are  now  is  open  to  question.  It  is  said 
theirs  is  the  leading  branch.  This  I most  emphatically 
deny.  That  a man  can  be  perfect  only  in  one  trade  is  a 
well-known  fact.  The  question  is,  "'Which  trade  should 
bo  the  most  lit  to  hold  the  leading  position,  and  to  bo 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  whole?” 

To  be  a competent  joiner  a man  must  pass  all  his  early 
life  in  tho  shop,  with  perhaps  an  occasional  turn  in  the- 
building-fixing,  when,  mark,  the  superstructure  is  com- 
pleted. When  a joiner  obtains  his  first  appointment  and 
emerges  from  the  back  of  the  bench,  he  must  of  necessity 
lack  tho  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  vital  points  in. 
modern  construction. 

Is  the  joiners’  shop  the  place  to  get  experience  in 
earthworks,  concrete,  brickwork,  masonry,  &c.,  the  naturo 
and  behaviour  of  limes  and  cemeuts,— in  fact,  any  of  the 
multifarious  duties,  the  knowledge  of  which  constitutes 
a genuine  clerk  of  works  or  general  foreman  P It  is  all 
very  well  for  a man  to  pick  np  a little  smattering  of 
technical  terms  from  the  loading  workmen  in  the  different 
branches,  that  he  may  be  better  able  to  answer  questions 
when  interrogated  upon  any  particular  point : but,  is  that 
sufficient  ? 

Again,  foundations,  brickwork,  masonry,  form  the 
largest  financial  items,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  that  can  adopt  the  most  ready  and  complete  systems 

to  insure  success  and  economy,  instead  of  delegating  it, 

as  a carpenter  must  necessarily  do, — to  a deputy,  at, 
perhaps,  a Id.  per  hour  extra  pay,  who  does  not  always 
feel  an  interest  in  the  job.  Why  should  he,  seeing  the 
other  is  to  have  the  credit  ? Whether  the  work  is  good  or 
bad,  or  comes  out  to  pay  or  not,  it  is  all  tho  same  to  him. 
With  very  rare  exceptions  the  joiners'  work  and  framing, 
roofs  in  particular,  aro  prepared  at  the  builder's  yard, 
which  is  frequently  milo3  away,  and  are  brought  to  the 
building  ready  to  fix,  so  that  the  carpenter’s  work  is  the 
smallest  item  of  labour  done  on  the  spot. 

Surely  a bricklayer,  who  serves  the  whole  of  his  time 
on  the  building,  and  who,  especially  if  he  has  been  reared 
in  the  country,  has  to  work  his  way  through  all  the 
grades,  even  to  making  his  own  scaffolds  and  helping  to 
make  his  own  mortar,  should  be  the  mau  best  able  in  after 
years  to  direct  and  instruct  others,  and  to  judge  of  a 
workman’s  ability  to  earn  his  wages  without  seeking 
advice  from  others.  I say  the  bricklayer,  if  he  would 
only  grasp  the  opportunities  he  has  at  command  to 
acquire  the  necessary  practical  knowledge  of  the  other 
branches  immediately  iu  connexion  with  his  own,  should 
bo  the  fittest  man.  And  I make  an  earnest  appeal  to 
bricklayers  to  awaken  themselves  to  the  importance  of 
these  remarks,  and  see  their  true  position  and  fit  them- 
selves to  occupy  it.  To  encourage  them,  they  have  only 
to  look  around  and  see  its  consummation  in  instances  not 
a few,  but  if  they  were  more  general,  the  eye  would  not 
so  frequently  be  offended  by  those  frightful  abortions  that 
bear  the  name  of  brickwork. 

The  least  they  can  do  is  to  shake  off  th^  load  of  pre- 
judice with  which  they  are  handicapped,  in  the  race  with 
the  carpenter,  for  the  leading  position.  The  motto  should 
be— " Let  the  best  man  win."  A Bricklayer. 


ALLEGED  SYSTEM  OF  DEFRAUDING 
MASTERS. 

Ox  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Westminster  Police-court 
before  Mr.  Arnold,  Edward  Cummings  appeared  in 
answer  to  a summons  charging  him  with  obtaining  the 
sum  of  8s.  fid.  by  false  pretences  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Sesgrave 
proprietor  of  the  Westminster  Zincworks,  16,  Eochester- 
row,  Westminster. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Smyth,  who  prosecuted,  stated  that  the  case 
was  an  important  one  to  masters  who  possessed  a country 
business  like  the  complainant,  and  the  system  pursued  by 
the  defendant  was  one  by  which  masters  were  often  de- 
frauded. The  defendant  was  employed  by  Mr.  Seagreave, 
and  on  this  occasion  was  sent  to  work  at  a pnblic-house 
at  Somers-town.  The  fraud  complained  of  occurred  on 
Friday,  the  23rd  of  July,  when  the  defendant  by  his  time- 
sheet  represented  he  had  worked  nine  hours,  whereas  he 
had  not  worked  at  all,  and  had  not  gone  to  tho  job  until 
late  in  the  evening. 

Proof  having  been  given,. 

The  defendant  said  that,  although  he  was  not  at  work, 
he  was  engaged  on  his  master’s  business. 

Mr.  Arnold  adjourned  the  case,  ordering  the  defendant 
to  find  one  surety  in  61.  for  his  appearance. 
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MEDICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
SANITATION. 

Sir, — There  is  an  important  sanitary  sugges- 
tion just  now  brought  under  medical  notice  in 
Edinburgh  that  may  bo  interesting  to  your 
readers  as  a hint  in  W.C.  ventilation.  Here  so 
many  of  these  closets  being  lighted  and  venti- 
lated into  the  common  staircase,  that  gives 
access  to  the  different  dwellings  in  flats, 
each  W.C.  requires  gas  light,  which,  when 
enclosed  by  glass  in  a veniduct  or  flue  pipe,  the 
mouth  of  which,  opening  at  the  seat,  naturally 
carries  away  at  once  all  vitiated  air  to  the 
chimney  where  the  flue  terminates.  Thus  by 
the  suction  of  a heated  flue  opening  under  the 
seat,  not  only  are  sewage  emanations  prevented 
from  escaping  into  dwellings,  but  no  person 
using  this  closet  is  immersed  in  vitiated  air,  and 
the  household  supply  of  water  placed  in  W.C. 
cistern,  so  generally  overhead,  is  no  longer  sur- 
rounded with  a polluted  atmosphere.  The 
supply  of  fresh  air  entering  near  the  ceiling, 
there  need  be  no  extracting  foul-air  flue  but  that 
opening  under  the  seat  of  the  closet,  which  may  be 
made  to  act  as  powerfully  as  an  Arnot  stove, 
drawing  even  the  fumes  and  smoke  of  tobacco 
into  it.  There  is  no  great  architectural  diffi- 
culty in  the  introduction  of  such  W.C.  venti- 
lation here  any  more  than  in  the  American  cities, 
where  it  is  adopted  with  suocess.  J.  K. 


CREMATION. 

Sir,  — Professor  Bernays,  in  a letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times  headed  “ Humation  and 
Cremation,”  appears  to  think  that  cremation  can 
never  become  the  popular  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  because  it  is  opposed  to  a religious 
sentiment.  Cremation  is  doubtless  opposed  by 
a prejudice,  but  by  no  means  by  a true  inter- 
pretation of  the  injunction  of  “earth  to  earth.” 

This  prejudice,  however,  would  soon  be  over- 
come if  the  matter  at  issue  were  to  be  placed 
before  the  public  in  its  broadest  aspect.  If  the 
public  were  to  be  shown  that  in  whatever  way 
the  body  be  disposed  of  after  death  it  must  be 
consumed,  i.e.,  in  some  sort  be  actually  cremated ; 
for  nature  resolves  everything  by  combustion. 
Every  human  being,  even  during  his  existence, 
is  over  and  over  again  consumed  or  cremated, — 
it  used  to  be  said  once  in  seven  years,  it  is  now 
affirmed  in  a much  shorter  period  of  time.  The 
only  difference,  therefore,  between  committing 
the  body  to  the  flames  and  burying  it,  is  the 
difference  between  a quicker  and  a slower  pro- 
cess of  combustion. 

Has  education,  scientific  education,  failed  to 
help  us  to  no  broader  interpretation  of  “ earth  to 
earth  ” than  that  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  ? It 
would  seem  that  it  has  not.  The  narrowness  of 
that  interpretation  would  convict  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  of  having  broken 
the  letter  of  the  law  in  consigning  the  remains 
of  their  relatives  to  graves  of  gravel,  clay,  and 
what  not  instead  of  to  “ earth.”  And  in  so 
doing,  if  Mr.  Haden’s  interpretation  were  the 
correct  one,  they  must  have  sinned  against 
religion.  And  all  who  have  consigned  the 
remains  of  their  relatives  to  vaults,  catacombs, 
rock-cut  tombs  or  lead,  from  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs  to  the  present  day, — nay,  even  the 
disciples  of  our  Lord  themselves, — would  stand 
condemned. 

What,  then,  in  their  broadest  sense,  do  the 
words  “ earth  to  earth  ” really  mean  ? Why, 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  all  matters  within, 
upon,  and  to  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere  of  this 
planet  is  of  the  earth  ; and  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
That  all  living  beings  are  composed  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  must  again  be  re-solved  into  them. 
Therefore,  in  whatever  way  we  may  dispose  of 
the  human  tenement  after  the  spirit  has  departed, 
we  shall  fulfil  the  sacred  injunction  of  committing 
“ earth  to  earth.” 

Mr.  Seymour  Haden’s  system  would,  if  it  were 
to  be  carried  out  to  any  great  extent,  be  more 
noxious  than  the  present  one.  The  earth  would 
become  surcharged  with  animal  matter,  and 
infect  the  neighbourhoods,  and  beyond  the  neigh- 
bourhoods, of  the  cemeteries;  for  the  earth, — 
even  Mr.  Haden’s  “ earth,” — does  not  enter  into 
chemical  combination  with  the  resolving  ele- 
ments, but  for  the  most  part  holds  them  sus- 
pended till  they  can  be  re-appropriated  by  either 
vegetable  or  animal  life. 

Coffins  of  wood  and  lead  to  a certain  extent 
prevent  the  earth  from  .becoming  surcharged 
with  decomposing  human  remains.  These  recep- 
tacles part  very  slowly  with  their  contents,  and 


thus  to  some  extent  preserve  the  living  from  the 
evils  of  a free,  but  slow,  combustion,  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  greatest  evil  of  our  present  system  of 
burial  is  this,  that  it  withholds  for  too  long  a 
period  those  elements  which  are  necessary  for 
building  up  the  tenements  of  a new  generation, 
prevents  them  being  quickly  re-appropriated  by 
the  living.  This  is  doubtless  one  source  of 
disease  and  degeneration.  The  materials  for 
7,000,000  human  beings  are  at  this  very  moment 
thus  withheld  from  circulation  and  re-appropria- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  Cremation  is,  par  excel- 
lence, the  quickest  mode  of  returning  “ earth  to 
earth,”  for  disseminating  the  material  elements 
of  the  dead  human  body,  so  that  they  may  be 
the  most  readily  re-appropriated  and  utilised  by 
the  living.  Moreover,  to  show  in  how  general 
a sense  the  sacred  injunction  of  “earth  to 
earth,”  is  to  be  taken,  we  have,  as  synonymous 
expressions,  “ ashes  to  ashes,”  “ dust  to  dust,” 
“ clay,”  &c.  It  should  neither  be  forgotten  that 
nature  has  not  implanted  any  instinct  to  bury, 
that  for  eons  of  time  all  animal  life  died  and 
rapidly  decomposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Seeing,  then,  that  whatever  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  dead  be  adopted,  it  must  inevitably  fulfil 
the  injunction  of  “ earth  to  earth,”  we  have,  as 
rational  beings,  to  decide  which  mode  will  be  the 
best  for  the  common  weal  of  humanity. 

Cremationist. 


TAYLOR’S  AND  TOBIN’S  VENTILATORS. 

Sir, — Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Taylor, 
schoolmaster,  Leberton,  Edinburghshire,  I fitted 
up  in  the  parish  schoolroom  there  a number  of 
upright  flues  or  shafcs  rising  4 f r.  from  the  floor- 
level,  with  openings  9 in.  by  5 in.,  communi- 
cating with  the  external  air,  so  that  on  entering 
the  school  the  fresh  air  was  thrown  upwards, 
overhead  of  the  pupils,  without  perceptible 
draught,  rendering  a sweet  and  pure  atmosphere 
at  all  times  possible  without  opening  doors  or 
windows. 

The  following  description  of  what  is  called 
Mr.  Tobin’s  inventions  seems  to  me  exactly  an 
adaptation  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  idea, — “Communi- 
cating with  the  open  air,  through  a cellar- 
grating, vertical  shafts  5 in.  in  diameter  rise 
about  4 ft.  above  the  floor,  with  open  mouths, 
from  which  ascends  to  the  ceiling  an  unbroken 
current  of  this  outer  air,  like  a fountain-jet,  so 
that  the  interior  air  is  kept  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  the  external  atmosphere  around  the  build- 
ing.” I cannot  say  where  my  deceased  friend 
Mr.  Taylor  got  the  idea,  but  I am  certain  that 
the  merit  of  the  invention  is  as  much  due  to  him 
as  to  Mr.  Tobin. 

Having  long  urged  this  plan  of  ventilation,  I 
am  glad  to  see  its  merits  now  disclosed  pro  bono 
publico.  James  Kerr. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

High  Wycombe. — The  new  Board  Schools  have 
been  opened,  and  are  designed  to  accommodate 
1,000  children.  Plans  were  prepared,  and  a 
contract  entered  into,  for  the  erection  of  a block 
of  buildings  to  accommodate  600  children  for 
the  borough  only,  with  a master’s  house  attached. 
But,  a few  months  later,  when  the  brickwork 
was  reaching  the  ground-floor,  the  parish  School 
Board  decided  to  furnish  a contingent  of  nearly 
400  more  children.  The  plans  had  to  be  enlarged 
accordingly,  and  an  extended  contract  was 
entered  into.  The  first  contract  amounted  to 
4,2641.  10s. ; the  second  to  2,6101.  11s.  8d. ; 
making  the  total  cost  of  building  alone 
6,875£.  Is.  8d.  From  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
ground,  the  front  elevation  has  a height  of  60  ft. 
or  more,  with  a range  of  six  huge  flying  but- 
tresses from  the  main  building,  the  lower  open- 
ings forming  entrances  to  the  covered  play- 
ground underneath  the  front  of  the  main  school- 
room. This  basement  is  some  70  ft.  by  20  ft.  in 
size,  and  will  be  a playground  in  wet  weather. 
The  buildings,  being  shaped  like  the  letter  L» 
have  a frontage  to  the  railway,  and  one  also  to 
the  Cemetery-road,  giving  a total  length  on  the 
two  sides  of  some  250  ft.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ings is  Early  Gothic.  The  main  staircases  are  of 
stone,  and  the  material  of  the  building  is  red 
brick,  with  slated  roofs.  All  the  windows  have 
stone  dressings,  into  which,  cast-iron  casements 
are  fitted.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  are  of  pitch- 
pine,  varnished.  The  interior  walls  are  painted 
to  the  height  of  about  4 ft.  with  the  Imperishable 
Paint  Company’s  paint  of  a purple-brown  tint, 


finished  with  a black  line,  and  the  walls  are 
coloured  above.  Between  the  floors,  “ sound 
pugging  ” is  introduced,  to  prevent  the  voices  in 
one  room  from  interfering  with  school  operations 
in  the  other.  The  contractor  has  been  Mr. 
William  R.  Loosley.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  of  Wycombe. 

Bnjnhxjfrycl. — On  the  2nd  inst.,  Brynhyfryd 
Board  Schools  were  formally  opened.  A school- 
room was  formerly  erected  at  Brynhyfryd,  and 
school  work  was  for  several  years  carried  on 
there  by  a body  of  denominational  subscribers  ; 
but  some  time  ago  the  Swansea  School  Board 
took  the  schools  into  their  own  hands,  and  set 
about  adapting  them  and  further  extending 
them  to  supply  the  accommodation  required. 
The  school-house  then  already  built  was  capable 
of  accommodating  264  boys,  and  the  Board  have 
since  erected  on  the  roadside,  opposite  the  older 
buildings,  a new  girls’  school,  to  accommodate 
234  scholars,  and  an  infant  schoolroom,  affording 
space  for  220  infants.  To  these  have  been  added 
a number  of  class-rooms,  and  residences  for  the 
masters  and  mistresses.  Mr.  George  Harmain, 
the  surveyor  to  the  Board,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  White  is  the  builder.  The  entire  cost  is 
something  like  2,0001. 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Halifax. — The  congregation  of  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  chapel,  at  King-cross,  have  had 
the  memorial  stones  of  a new  school  laid,  which 
for  a time  will  be  used  as  a place  of  worship  as 
well  as  a school.  The  school  is  designed  in 
the  Gothio  style  of  architecture,  the  central 
window  and  gablet,  with  the  flfeche  on  the  roof, 
being  the  salient  feature  in  the  design.  On  the 
sub-ground  floor  will  be  located  the  infants’ 
class-room,  and  caretaker’s  house,  with  the 
heating  cellars  underneath.  The  ground-floor 
will  comprise  nine  class-rooms,  with  appurte- 
nances. The  assembly-room  will  be  over  the 
class-rooms,  and  about  21  yards  by  15  yards,  and 
will  accommodate  500  persons  sitting,  exclusive 
of  the  north  and  south  galleries ; the  latter  of 
which  will  contain  the  organ,  the  choir,  and  the 
scholars,  the  north  gallery  being  pewed  for 
regular  members  of  the  congregation.  Under- 
neath the  south  gallery  will  be  placed  the  cooking 
kitchen,  superintendent's  room,  and  library.  The 
rooms  throughout  will  be  fitted  up  with  boarded 
dadoes,  and  the  large  room  will  have  an  open 
timbered  roof,  the  ceiling  of  which  will  be 
boarded  and  stained.  The  architects  ai’e  Messrs. 
Leeming  & Leeming,  of  Halifax  ; the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Culpan  & Sons,  masons;  Messrs. 
Dyson  & Son,  joiners ; Messrs.  Ackroyd  & Mills, 
plumbers  and  glaziers ; Mr.  Ambler,  plasterer 
and  slater;  and  Messrs.  Thornton,  of  Hudders- 
field, heating  apparatus.  The  contemplated 
outlay  is  about  2,7501.,  which  includes  land  for 
a new  chapel. 

Kettering. — On  Sunday,  the  1st  inst.,  special 
services  were  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Silver-street,  in  connexion  with  the  opening  of 
the  “ Tordoff  Memorial  Schools.”  The  new 
schools  are  situate  in  School-lane,  being  strongly 
built  with  red  bricks  and  white  freestone,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  1,500L,  given  by  the  gentleman 
whose  name  they  bear,  who  also  presented  the 
ground  on  which  the  buildings  stand.  On  the 
ground-floor,  reached  by  a flight  of  four  steps, 
there  are  six  class-rooms,  arranged  three  on  each 
side  of  the  central  passage,  leading  from  the 
front  entrance  to  the  infant  school-room,  which 
occupies  the  back  part  of  the  floor,  and  is  fitted 
with  gallery  and  other  eonveniences.  On  the 
second  floor  is  a commodious  room,  60  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  which  is  reaobed  by  means  of  two  flights 
of  stairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  This 
room  is  furnished  with  patent  reversible  desks, 
capable  of  being  altered  t o serve  the  purpose  of 
tables  or  high-backed  seatg,  as  occasion  may 
require  ; and  the  whole  building  is  to  be  heated 
by  means  of  hot- water  apparatus. 


A Rotten  Br  essumer. — A few  days  since  some 
workmen  engaged  in  repainting  Bouverie  House, 
Rendezvous- street,  Folkestone,  noticed  the  “bres- 
sumer  ” supporting  the  faijade  of  the  building 
exhibited  symptoms  of  decay.  The  services  of 
Messrs  Brooks  & Slade  were  called  in,  and  on 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  beam  was 
seriously  affected  by  dry  rot.  The  upper  part  of 
the  building  was  secured,  and  the  replacement 
of  the  bressumer  has  been  nearly  completed. 
Had  the  rotten  timber  passed  unnoticed  for  a 
few  months  longer  a serious  catastrophe  might 
have  occurred. 
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VILLAGE  HOME  FOR  GIRLS,  NEAR 
ILFORD. 

Sir, — On  my  return  to  town  a few  days  since 
my  attention  was  called  to  a notice  in  your  issue 
of  the  17th  ult.  of  the  new  Village  Home  for 
Girls,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Barking-side,  near  Ilford,  under  my  direction,  as 
architect  to  the  East  End  Juvenile  Mission.  The 
buildings  are  so  well  described  by  your  notice 
that  I will  not  trespass  on  your  space  by  any 
recapitulation : I would,  however,  supplementyour 
notice  by  informing  your  readers  that  the  build- 
ings include  an  infirmary,  schools,  and  steam 
laundry,  that  the  cottages  are  built  of  hollow 
walls  in  hydraulic  lime  throughout  to  insure  dry- 
ness, that  a deep  well  is  being  sunk,  and  that  a 
complete  system  of  pipe  drainage  will  be  laid 
down  with  filtered  outfall.  If  any  of  your  readers 
are  interested  in  the  work,  I may  add  that  the 
site  is  not  difficult  of  aocess. 

Ebenezer  Gregg. 


NEWBURY  PUBLIC  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Tuis  competition  was  decided  in  Juno  last,  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  being  Mr.  Money,  a local  man.  I 
shall,  therefore,  be  glad  to  know  when  the  Newbury  Cor- 
porution  propose  returning  the  plans,  &c.,  sent  in  compe- 
aQd  what  reason  they  havo  in  retaining  possession 
of  them  so  long  ? 

I have  heard  that  the  motto  attached  to  the  drawings  of 
the  successful  man  (Mr.  Money)  was  “£.  s.  d.”  Perhaps 
yon,  Sir,  will  know  if  this  is  correct  ? 

A Competitor. 


Church,  King  Edward’s-road,  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Griffiths,  in  memory  of  his  late  parents.  The 
subjects  respectively  are  “ The  Crucifixion,”  and 
“The  Descent  from  the  Cross,”  depicted  under 
architectural  canopies.  Above  the  canopies  are 
painted  quarries,  to  form  a background,  the 
lights  being  of  considerable  length  for  one  sub- 
ject. In  the  centre  of  the  painted  quarries  are 
treated  a monogram  in  a medallion.  The  base 
of  the  window  has  in  each  compartment  an 
angel  holding  a scroll.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  who  has  also  the  com- 
mission far  six  stained-glass  windows,  for  Dray- 
ton Bassett  Church,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bart. 


Practical  Guide  to  Carlisle,  Gilsland,  Roman 

Wall,  and  the  Neighbourhood.  By  Henry  ,,  * o—j 

Irwin  Jenkinson,  &c.,  be.  London:  Edward  ,.  moderri  military  system  a line  of  compara. 
Stanford.  | lively  few  forts  at  intervals  would  accomplish 
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EUSTON  SQUARE. 

. Bln'~ 1 leaTe  to  call  the  attention  of  those  more 

immediately  concerned  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the 
south  side  of  Euston-square,  which  has  been  for  nearly 
twelve  months  converted  into  a rubbish-shoot,  whereby 
many  valuable  trees  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  Until 
the  last  few  weeks  two  or  more  notice-boards  were  pro- 
minently exhibited,  informing  the  public  that  a Mr. 
Martin  was  contractor  for  the  Euston-squaro  improve- 
ments ; as  they  have  been  removed  it  leaves  the  public  to 
conclude  that  the  improvement,  otherwise  the  work  of 
desolation,  is  complete.  Geohge  Bartlett. 


PURBECK  MARBLE. 

r n I1370  a Iar6e  quantity  of  Purbeck  marble 

Iixed  that  will  be  exposed  next  winter  to  the  weather,  I 
should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Builder,  to  ask  what  are  the  best  means  I 
can  adopt  to  preserve  the  polish  on  the  marble  ? 

Casing  with  boards,  or  wrapping  up  with  straw,  is  not 
suthcient  protection.  Purbeck. 


BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Sin,— Can  I learn  through  your  columns  whether  there 
are  auy  building  societies  which  erect  houses  for  persons 
undertaking  to  lease  them  for  a term  of  years  when 
unished^  A friend  of  mine  wishes  a house  erected  for 
hnu  at  Knaphill,  near  Woking,  which  he  would  take  on 
lease  for  fourteen  years.  W.  G.  Lower. 


Sie,- 


APPRENTICES. 


-Being  an  apprentice  to  a builder,  there  is  one 
question  I should  like  some  of  your  kind  readers  to  solve  • 
t is.  How  many  hours  per  week  am  I bound  to  work  • the 
nen  at  the  shop  receiving  9d.  per  hour,  and  still  working 
>oi  hours  ? An  Overworked  Apprentice. 


STAINED  GLASS. 
t Blleughton.— The  west  window  in  St.  Mary’s 
Jhurch  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the 
ift  of  Mr,  John  Hall.  It  contains  figures  of 
IS.  Peter  and  Andrew,  together  with  a small 
ubject  from  the  life  of  each.  It  is  from  the 
tudio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 
Bradford.— An  aisle  window  in  St.  John’s 
hurch,  Horton-lane,  has  been  filled  witli  stained 
lass  to  the  memory  of  the  late  vicar.  It  is  one 
7 a series  of  windows  to  illustrate  the  life  of 
hrist.  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds,  have 
jne  the  work. 

Shepherd’s  Bush,.— The  east  window  of  St. 
uke’a  Church  is  now  filled  with  stained  glass, 
ie  work  of  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds, 
be  following  subjects  have  been  chosen 
Qtry  into  Jerusalem  ; Last  Supper;  The  Agony; 
sfore  Pilate ; Crucifixion  ; Mary  meeting  Christ 
ter  the  Resurrection  ; and,  in  the  large  tracery 
?ht,  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  sub- 
cts  are  relieved  by  ruby  backgrounds.  The 
namental  portions  are  white. 

Birmingham.  A memorial  window,  consisting 
two  lights,  has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Mark’s 


Stanford. 

The  author  hopes  that  this  handbook,  accom- 
panied as  it  is  by  a map,  will  enable  a visitor  to 
“ merry  Carlisle  ” and  the  adjoining  district,  to 
visit  the  many  places  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood “ without  asking  a single  question,  and 
to  feel  as  though  he  had  obtained  the  companion- 
ship of  a friend  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
neighbourhood.”  The  book  appears  to  be  very 
completely  done,  and  likely  to  bear  out  this 
promise,  in  the  hands  of  travellers  of  ordinary 
intelligence  and  observation.  It  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  under  the  three  heads  given  in 
the  tide.  The  author  is  a better  guide  in  topo- 
graphy than  in  esthetics,  however,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  quotation  of  Bulwer’s  “fustian” 
(it  deserves  no  other  name)  about  John  Martiu, 
on  describing  Haydon  Bridge,  where  that  painter 
was  born.  The  third  section  of  the  book 
follows  the  Roman  wall  in  a walk  from  coast  to 
coast.,— a good  idea.  The  author  recommends 
the  walk  to  be  taken  from  west  to  east,  as  the 
traveller  then  moves  from  the  less  to  the  greater, 
and  his  interest  increases.  Of  course,  Dr. 
Bruce’s  book  remains  the  highest  and  completest 
work  on  the  Roman  wall  remains;  but  the  hand- 
book of  Mr.  Jenkinson  brings  a great  deal  of 
information  into  a small  and  portable  compass, 
and  draws  largely  on  Dr.  Bruce  and  other 
arohmological  authorities.  He  contests  a point 
with  the  former,  indeed,  in  regard  to  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  “vallum,”  and  which 
he  considers  as  being,  though  made  at  the  same 
time  as  the  fortification,  not  literally  a part  of  it, 
but  simply  the  road  which  for  military  purposes 
would  have  been  necessary  along  the  lines.  He 
gives  one  or  two  statements  of  facts  in  support 
of  this  view,  which  would  appear  to  have  come 
to  light  Bince  Dr.  Bruce’s  investigations ; for  in- 
stance, that  the  Vicar  of  Gilsland  had  discovered 
on  the  site  of  the  vallum  the  pavement  of  a 
road  14  ft.  wide ; and  at  the  point  where  the 
road,  if  it  were  one,  would  have  to  cross  the 
Poltross  burn,  the  author  observed  a bit  of 
Roman  masonry,  which  was  discovered  by  the 
men  when  quarrying  close  by,  and  which 
“appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  abutment  of 
bridge.”  Dr.  Bruce,  he  says,  cannot  have 
observed  this,  as  “ he  remarks  that  there  are  no 
traces  of  a bridge  over  the  Poltross.”  This  is  of 
course  possible,  especially  as  the  supposed 
abutment  seems  only  to  have  been  discovered  in 
the  process  of  some  new  disturbance  of  the 
ground;  but  only  a personal  inspection  can 
enable  one  to  adjudicate  as  to  the  value  of  the 
discovery.  The  description  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  clay  cottages  in  the  Drumburgh  district, 
obtained  from  an  old  inhabitant,  furnishes  a 
curious  picture  of  al  fresco  architecture.  The 
cottages  built  in  this  way,  of  puddled  clay  with 
layers  of  straw  at  intervals,  on  a foundation  of 
loose  stones,  are  stated  to  be  warm  and  com- 
fortable (some  are  still  in  existence),  and  might 
afford  a new  hint  for  remunerative  cottage  build- 
ing at  low  rents;  though  the  picturesque  of 
cottage  architecture  would  hardly  be  realised, 
it  is  to  be  feared.  At  many  of  the  farmhouses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston  may  bo  observed 
relics  of  the  strange  customs  of  an  uncivilised 
age.  The  cowhouses  are  below  the  dwellings, 
access  being  had  to  the  latter  by  stone  ladders. 

In  one  Inuse  atLonniog  Head,  near  Garigill,  “ the 
farmer  and  his  cattle  enter  at  the  same  door,  the 


their  historic  interest,  and  to  show  how  men 
used  to  live. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  district,  however,  is 
the  Roman  wall,  which  one  can  never  see  or  hear 
of  without  a fresh  feeliDg  of  admiration  for  the 
extraordinary  people  who  carried  out  these  great 
works,  as  regardless  of  time  and  cost  as  if  they  were 
assured  that  the  world  was  theirs  for  good,  and 
that  a new  country,  once  conquered,  was  a field 
for  unrestricted  futpre  rule  to  be  prepared  for 
and  made  good  by  erections  and  defences,  which 
seemed  designed  to  last  for  ever,  and  which  at 
least  have  long  outlasted  the  use  for  which  they 
were  made.  Mr.  Jenkinson’s  book  will  be  worth 
something  to  travellers  in  the  Carlisle  district, 
if  it  only  assists  them  in  following  and  com- 
prehending the  remains  of  the  mighty  fortifica- 
tion with  which  the  temporary  masters  of  the 
island  designed  to  ensure  their  uninterrupted 
rule,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  “walling  up” 
from  seventy  to  eighty  miles  of  country.  Under 
the  modern  military  system  a line  of  compare. 

f.lVpD  faur  fn-ln  n #-  .'nl— — 1-  it  • • . 
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the  object.  Before  artillery,  the  thing  could 
only  be  made  complete  by  building  continuously 
from  sea  to  sea ; and  that  being  the  case  it  was 
done,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  as  a simple  piece 
of  necessary  military  strategy,  by  a people  who 
never  did  anything  by  halves.  The  remark 
which  Scott  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
characters,  that  “ our  modern  labours  seem  as 
if  constructed  out  of  their  fragments,”  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration. 

Papers  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  Duties  of 
the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  Contributed  by 
Officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  New  series, 
vol.  xxii.  Woolwich  : Jackson  & Sons. 

In  this  annual  volume  we  are  always  sure  to 
meet  with  papers  of  practical  value  and  interest, 
sometimes  as  much  bearing  on  architects’  as  on 
engineers  work.  As  such  we  may  olass  the 
description  of  the  operation  of  straightening  the 
brick  chimney-shaft  of  the  Arsenal  Gas-works  at 
Woolwich,  attained  by  a very  delicate  process  of 
removing  piecemeal  a course  or  two  of  bricks  and 
replacing  them  by  slightly  thinner  bricks  set  in 
sand  with  only  a slight  mixture  of  lime,  subse- 
quently raked  away  till  the  chimney  settled  to 
its  bearings  on  the  new  bricks,  which  again  were 
removed  and  still  thinner  bricks  and  thin  tiles 
introduced,  the  sand  filling  being  removed  in  the 
same  way,  till  by  repeated  operations  the  chimney 
had  been  brought  to  the  perpendicular.  A much 
more  elaborate  paper,  following  the  above-men- 
tioned, viz.,  “ Notes  on  Portland  Cement  Con- 
crete,” by  Major  Macquay,  may  equally  be 
referred  to  with  advantage  by  every  one  concerned 
in  the  practical  operations  of  building.  The  paper 
is  illustrated  by  careful  diagrams.  Wecannot  take 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  as  authorities 
upon  architectural  design,  however;  and  Major 
Macquay’s  statementthat  ooncrete dressings  have 
a very  good  effect  with  brick  must  be  taken  cum 
grano,  they  may  be  made  to  have  a good  result, 
perhaps,  but  it  must  be  by  a speoial  treatment,  and 
not  by  imitating  stone.  The  paper  by  Captain 
Millar  on  the  “Simplification  of  the  Scale  of 
Shade”  in  map-drawing,  and  the  discussion  there- 
upon, are  very  interesting  in  themselves,  and  not 
without  suggestiveness  to  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  representation  of  things,  naturally  or  con- 
ventionally, on  paper;  though  of  course  the  con- 
siderations here  are  in  direct  reference  to  maps 
of  the  face  of  a country  for  military  purposes. 
Captain  Seddon’s  paper,  on  “ Our  Knowledge  of 
Building  Materials,  and  how  to  improve  it  ” 
originally  read  to  the  Institute  of  Architects,  is 
reprinted  here.  The  volume  keeps  up  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 


culci  uo  me  same  uoor,  cne 

cattle  t lrning  off  into  the  byre,  and  the  farmer 

turning  into  the  kitchen.”  This  is  a true  definite  creed  and  keeps  to  it;  at  the  same  time 
remnan  o the  old  pastoral  simplicity ; almost  a I the  type  is  not  one  that  we  can  very  cordially 
pity  perhaps,  that  a few  such  customs  should  admire.  It  represents  that  kind  of  adaptation 
not  be  kept  here  and  there  in  odd  corners  just  for  j from  French  Gothic  which  has  become  habitual 


Monumental  Designs.  By  Wir.  A.  Waddington. 

Published  by  the  Author.  Burnley,  1875. 

This  is  a collection  of  twenty  . five  plates  of 
lithographed  designs  for  sepulchral  monuments, 
commencing  with  the  simpler  form  of  mere 
headstones,  and  increasing  in  elaboration  and 
scale  up  to  an  architectural  monument  with 
sculptural  decoration.  There  is  no  preface  or 
statement  of  any  kind  to  indicate  the  footing  on 
which  the  designs  are  published,  and  whether  the 
author  is  a designer  pure  and  simple, — an  archi- 
tect, in  fact, — or  whether  he  is  an  executor  and 
vendor  of  monuments.  The  drawings  are  very 
neat,  and  there  is  a uniformity  of  style  through- 
out which  indicates  that  the  designer  has  a 
definite  creed  and  keeps  to  it;  at  the  same  time 
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here  of  late,  and  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
Early  French  Gothio  are  exaggerated  into  a 
heavy,  lumpy,  and  inelegant  style,  which  has  its 
merit,  perhaps,  in  its  capability  of  being  treated 
so  a9  to  procure  solidity  and  massiveness  of 
effect  in  small  things,  such  as  the  headstones 
before  referred  to,  but  which  becomes  less 
interesting  and  more  cumbersome-looking  the 
larger  the  scale  on  which  it  is  applied.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  inartistic  than  the  detail  of 
the  angle  pinnacles  in  No.  100,  or  the  pinnacles 
and  spirelet  in  No.  89.  No.  92  is  better;  but 
the  merit  of  the  collection  is  in  the  smaller 
designs,  some  of  which  are  good,  and  all  soiid- 
lookTng, — “too,  too  solid,”  in  fact;  there  is 
cleverness,  but  want  of  refinement,  in  them. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  work  represented  in  the 
collection,  which  is  very  well  got  up. 


12 Art : Revue  Heldomadaire  illustrSe.  Nos.  30 
and  31.  Paris  : Heymann. 

No.  30  contains  a very  fine  etching  by  Kajon 
from  M.  Bonnat’s  portrait  of  “ Mdme.  Pasca, 
in  this  year’s  Salon.  The  portrait,  which  repre- 
sents the  lady  full-length  in  an  ample  white 
satin  dress,  with  darker  fur  trimmings,  offers  a 
good  subject  for  effective  treatment  in  etching, 
from  the  amount  of  light  in  it,  which  enables 
the  etcher  to  adopt  a free  and  unlaboured  treat- 
ment  of  the  principal  surfaces.  An  article  on 
Boulenger  gives  good  and  large-size  woodcut 
illustrations  of  some  of  his  rustic  figures. 
Though  in  literary  and  critical  power  the  pe- 
riodical cannot  pretend  to  rival  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts,  its  illustrations  are  of  a some- 
what kindred  excellence,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  a large  page  is  unquestionable  in 
a publication  of  this  kind.  The  same  number 
contains  an  article  on  the  artists  connected 
with  Punch,  with  reproductions  of  some  of  their 
works.  No.  31  opens  with  an  article  on  architec- 
ture in  the  Salon  of  the  year,  by  M.  de  Baudot, 
presenting  nothing  special  for  remark,  and  not 
illustrated.  A general  article  on  the  Salon  is 
illustrated  by  some  clever  croquis,  as  the  French 
call  that  rough  style  of  illustration  by  which  they 
give  in  a facile  manner  the  spirit  of  a picture, 
without  going  to  the  time  and  expense  of 
elaborate  engraving.  An  illustration  in  this 
style  of  Detaille’s  “ Le  Regiment  qui  passe  ” shows 
much  spirit  and  character.  M.  Soldi  continues 
an  article  on  Egyptian  sculpture,  commenced 
in  a previous  number.  The  larger  illustrations 
in  this  number  are  rather  deficient  in  interest, 
but  the  publication  in  general  keeps  up  to  its 
standard.  


Surrey  Arcbseological  Society. — The  mem- 
bers of  this  society  met  at  Croydon  on  the  5th 
inst.  for  their  annual  excursion,  and  proceeded 
in  carriages  to  Sanderstead  Church.  A paper 
on  the  Manor  of  Sanderstead  was  read  by  Mr. 

G.  Leveson- Gower,  the  High  Sheiiff  of  the 
county,  and  the  route  was  then  continued  to 
Warlingham  Church,  which  was  described  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.  After  refreshments 
at  the  Leathern  Bottle,  the  party  proceeded 
to  Farley  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Heales  gave  a 
description.  Passing  through  a portion  of 
Surrey  and  crossing  into  Kent-,  West  Wickham 
Church  and  Manor  House  were  visited,  and  here 
they  were  met  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. At  Wickham  Court,  a noble  castellated 
building,  Colonel  Lennard  entertained  the  ex- 
cursionists, and  gave  a history  of  the  mansion. 
Addiogton  Church  and  Palace,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Archbishop,  were  next  visited,  where 
papers  were  read.  Returning  to  Croydon,  a 
collation  at  the  Public  Hall,  Mr.  Seymour 
Teulon  presiding,  concluded  the  proceedings  j| 

Discovery  in  the  Iron  Trade.— In  one 
of  our  iron-making  centres  experiments  of 
great  economic  significance  are  being  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Rogers,  Birch- 
field,  & Co.,  ironmasters,  of  Leechburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  on  a brief  visit  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Rogers  has  applied  the  natural 
well-gas  of  Pennsylvania  as  a fuel  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  his  ironworks— the  heating  of  furnaces, 
and  the  generating  of  steam ; and  by  the  applica- 
tion of  blast,  injected  at  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
he  has  used  the  principle  of  the  blow-pipe  in  the 
making  of  finished  iron,  to  the  conspicuous 
economy  of  the  working  and  the  improvement 
of  the  quality.  Mr.  Rogers  is  now  occupied  in 
trying  to  ascertain  if  the  blast  can  be  used  in  a 
similar  manner  in  this  country,  and  the  experi- 
ments made  by  him  have  thus  far  promised  equal 
success  in  the  two  countries.  If  all  should  be 
realised  which  is  anticipated,  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  finished  iron  of  cheap  slack  instead  of 
costly  large  coal. 


Stisallam. 


Fall  of  Churchyard  Wall  and  Railings 
at  Loughborough.— An  accident  of  a serious 
character  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  1st  inst.,  in 
front  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Loughborough,  by 
whioh  several  persons  were  injured.  Two  troops 
of  the  7th  Hussars,  headed  by  the  band  of  the 
regiment,  were  marched  up  Church-gate  towards 
All  Saints’  Church.  The  Btreet  being  very 
narrow,  a crush  ensued.  Opposite  the  church  a 
crowd  congregated,  and  many  persons  mounted 
the  churchyard  wall, — a height  of  about  4 ft., 
and  held  themselves  up  by  taking  hold  of  the 
npper  part  of  the  iron  railings,  some  4 ft.  long. 
The  band  on  entering  the  churchyard  was 
stationed  near  the  entrance-gates  and  played 
while  the  soldiers  entered  the  church.  This  was 
barely  accomplished  before  a crash  was  heard, 
followed  by  shrieking  of  women  and  children. 
The  weight  of  the  people  on  the  walls  and  their 
pulling  at  the  top  of  the  rails  had  had  the  effect 
of  overhauling  the  railings,  and  with  them  the 
coping  stones  for  a length  of  about  4o  ft.  Persons 
standing  on  the  causeway  were  the  greatest 
sufferers,  the  railings  and  their  occupants  being 
pitched  upon  them  without  the  slightest  warning. 

Wells  (Somerset).— The  little  chapel  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Vicar’s  Close  is  about  to 
be  thoroughly  restored  at  a cost  of  between 
6C0J.  and  700 1.  This  chapel  is  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural gems  of  the  city,  partly  built  by  Bishop 
Ralph,  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  part  by  Bishop  Beckynton,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  chapel  having  fallen 
into  a state  of  great  dilapidation,  a proposition 
was  made  by  a gentleman  connected  with  the 
Theological  College  for  its  restoration.  The 
Vicars  Choral,  as  owners  of  the  chapel,  accord- 
ingly ^ranted  a long  lease  at  a nominal  rent, 
and  the  work  will  be  begun  immediately,  under 
the  superintendenee  of  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  architect. 


New  Franciscan  Monastery  in  Chester. 

On  the  3rd  inst.,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Franciscan  monastery,  which  is  being  erected  in 
Grosvenor-street,  Chester,  was  laid  by  Lord 
Feilding.  The  site  adjoins  the  church  of  S t.  Francis, 
which  was  opened  a short  time  ago  by  Cardinal 
Manning.  The  front  elevation  is  to  be  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  three  stories  high. 
On  the  basement  there  will  be  small  reception- 
rooms  on  either  side  of  the  main  entrance,  with 
dining-room  or  refectory  to  the  right,  and 
library  to  the  left,  and  cloister  to  the  rear.  The 
cells,  thirteen  in  number,  will  be  arranged  along 
the  corridors  in  the  second  and  third  stories 
above.  The  building  will  cost  about  1,5001.,  of 
which  4001.  have  been  subscribed,  and  the  donors 
of  251.  each  will  have  their  names  inscribed  over 
the  cells.  Mr.  J.  O’Byrne,  of  Liverpool,  the 
architect  of  the  new  church,  prepared  the  plans, 
and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Woolley 


The  Borough  Surveyor  of  Kingston. — 

iVn  nmn  nnnoa.rs  to  ns.”  savs  the  Surrey 
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Advertiser,  “ to  deserve  less  the  embittered  and 
persistent  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  him 
than  Mr.  Dunscombe,  the  borough  surveyor  of 
Kingston.  With  the  highest  qualifications  for 
his  office,  and  discharging  them  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  efficiency,  he  is  an  officer  whom  the 
borough,  or  indeed  any  other  in  the  kingdom, 
might  fairly  consider  itself  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
retain  the  services  of.  On  Thursday  evening,  the 
5th  inst.,  a farther  unseemly  scene  was  created  by 
one  or  two  members  of  the  counoil  renewing 
their  absurd  protests  against  this  gentleman,  but 
we  believe  that  publio  opinion  will  emphatically 
support  the  more  intelligent  members  in  their 
determination  to  put  down  this  feline  species  of 
attack  on  a meritorous  officer,  whose  services  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  borough.” 

Art  Union  of  London. — The  exhibition 
of  prizes  now  open  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  Pall-mall,  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one.  In  the  gallery 
will  also  be  found  Mr.  Maclise’s  original  picture 
in  oil  of  “The  Death  of  Nelson,”  from 
which  he  made  the  great  wall-painting  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  companion  to  that  of 
“ Wellington  and  Blucher,”  the  subjeot  of  the 
Society’s  last  print.  The  new  plate  has  employed 
Mr.  Sharpe  for  five  years  to  engrave  it,  and  there 
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Engineers  in  Turkey.— Capt.  Tyler,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Railways,  Board  of  Trade,  has  in- 
spected about  900  miles  of  railway  in  that  coun- 
try for  the  Turkish  Government,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Vignoles,  in  order  to 
report  upon  the  requirements  necessary  to  be 
executed  before  they  could  be  definitely  received 
by  that  Government,  and  upon  the  cost  of  such 
requirements.  That  work  completed,  he  under- 
took, at  the  special  request  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Vignoles,  M.  Fradet,  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Payne,  to  ride  through  Bosnia  and 
to  examine  the  nature  and  resources  of  the 
country.  This  journey  was  performed  on  horse- 
back, and  extended  over  19  days,  during  which 
about  400  miles  were  traversed,  principally  of 
mountainous  country,  impassable  for  wheeled 
vehicles.  To  carry  tents,  cuisine,  baggage, 
servants,  &c.,  upwards  of  50  horses  were  em- 
ployed  daily. 

The  Yarmouth  Aquarium.— The  Committee 
appointed  at  the  recent  public  meeting  to  promote 
the  Great  Yarmouth  Aquarium  scheme  having 
ascertained  that  the  amount  subscribed  outside 
Yarmouth  was  only  5,0001.,  have  come  to  the 
following  resolution  : — “ That  in  the  opinion  oi 
this  meeting  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  town.  to 
promote  to  the  utmost  in  their  power  the  erection 
of  an  aquarium,  but  that  in  reference  to  the 
question  now  referred  to  them  it  is  in  their 
opinion  only  just  and  proper  that  the  promoters 
of  the  undertaking  be  requested  to  show  what 
amount  they  can  raise  before  the  town  be  applied 
to  for  subscriptions.”  There  is  a disposition 
among  the  Committee,  if  the  shares  already  taken 
are  increased  a certain  proportion,  to  do  their 
best  to  make  up  the  capital  necessary  to  cany 
out  the  aquarium,  skating  rink,  &c.,  which  it  13 
Btated  would  cost  23,0001. 

Presentation  of  a Fountain  at  Birming- 
ham.—The  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Birmingham  Town  Council  bad  under  them 
consideration  at  their  meeting  on  the  3rd  mat. 
an  application  by  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland,  on  the 
part  of  hi3  sister,  Miss  Ryland,  to  be  allowed  to 
erect  a fountain  at  the  junction  of  Bradford- 
street  and  Moat-row.  The  application  was 
unanimously  granted.  It  is  understood  that  the 
fountain  will  be  circular,  about  10  ft.  6 in.  wide. 
On  each  of  two  Bides  there  will  be  a large  trough 
for  water  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  spaces 
between  these  troughs  will  be  left  open  to  enable 
persons  to  ascend  two  steps  to  a circular  basin 
above,  into  which  jets  of  water  will  issue.  Near 
to  the  ground  will  be  troughs  for  dogs,  and  the 
whole  structure  will  be  surmounted  by  an  orna- 
mental  lamp,  and  will  reach  a height  of  11  ft.  b in. 
The  material  employed  will  be  granite. 

The  Advance  of  Wages  in  Scotland.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Fergus  School  Board 
last  week,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  William 
Stuart,  builder,  stating  that,  owing  to  tho  great 
advance  of  wages  and  material  since  he  had 
oiven  in  his  offer  for  the  mason  work  ot  the 
North  School,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  gc 
on  with  the  contract  at  the  present  price.  He 
found  that  10  per  cent,  would  only  be  a fi Hi 
addition,  and  he  would  only  ask  441.  m additioi? 
making  the  oontraot  price  in  all  oSOl.  Letteri 
had  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Bellman 
plasterer,  and  Mr.  Eeid,  slater,  asking  certain 
additions  to  tho  terms  on  which  they  had  offer® 
to  do  their  respective  parts  of  the  work  ot  tin 
North  School,  not  exceeding  10  per  oent.  i 
was  agreed  to  accept  the  increased  offers. 

The  Evictions  in  Spitalfields.— The  Greai 
Eastern  Kail  way  Company,  in  evioting  from  then 
homes  the  inhabitants  of  the  dwellings  situate 
in  William-street  and  Fleet-street,  Spitalfields, 
in  pursuance  of  the  operations  for  carrying  on, 
the  new  line,  appear  to  have  produoed  a COT 
siderable  amount  of  distress,  owing  to  the  lac 
that  in  many  cases  the  tenants  have  been  unaM 
to  obtain  accommodation  sufficiently  near 
their  places  of  employment.  Somemnetyfamilie!| 
comprising  about  800  persons,  consisting  f I 
costermongers,  match-makers,  chair.makers,  an, 
sempstresses,  have  been  suddenly  called  upon  t 
remove  from  their  habitations,  which  they  hav, 
occupied  in  some  cases  for  nearly  forty  year 
It  has  been  arranged  to  hold  a public  meeting 
procure  some  alleviation  of  the  present  distres 
The  Town  Hall,  Brading. -We  understall 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Brading  are  about  , 
take  down  their  ancient  Town  Hall  ("hichW 
become  somewhat  unsafe  from  age),  and  rebml 
it . and  designs  for  a new,  erection  after  {he 


Mr.  Sharpe  for  five  years  to  engrave  it,  and  there  it ; and  designs  tor  , ,,  Corporation I 

is  no  room  to  doubt  that  its  success  will  be  at  style,  have  been  presented  to  the  corpora 

least  equal  to  that  of  the  companion  print.  ^r-  Varney,  of  Newpo  . 
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Accident  at  tlie  Dundee  New  Graving 
ock  Works.  — On  the  9th  inst.,  it  was 
soovered  that  a considerable  portion  of  the 
ior  of  the  new  graving  dock  had  been  forced 
iout  7 in.  above  its  centre  level,  and  that  water 
is  finding  its  way  into  the  dock.  In  order  to 
event  any  serious  calamity,  it  was  considered 
pedient  to  flood  the  dock  to  a slight  depth, 
r.  Cunningham,  the  engineer,  states  that  it 
3uld  not  be  prudent  to  make  use  of  the  dock 
itil  it  is  strengthened.  The  whole  length  of 
e floor  was  built  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but 

0 work  at  the  eastern  end  being  recently  con. 
ructed,  was  still  comparatively  green,  and 
elded  to  pressure.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
inion  of  Mr.  Leslie,  C.E.,  should  be  obtained 
the  matter. 

Platform  Accident  at  Scarborough. — 

ist  week  a serious  accident  occurred  during 
e ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stones  of 
today  schools  in  the  course  of  erection  in  con- 
xion  with  the  South  Cliff  Congregational 
lurch,  Scarborough.  A temporary  wooden 
itform  had  been  erected  for  the  accommoda. 
in  of  those  taking  part  in  the  ceremony,  and 
st  before  proceeding  to  lay  the  fifth  stone  that 
rtion  of  the  platform  or  scaffolding  on  the 
terior  of  the  building  suddenly  gave  way,  and 
ecipitated  eight  persons  to  the  ground,  the 
inks  of  which  the  scaffolding  was  composed 
lling  upon  them.  Several  of  the  persons  who 

1 were  more  or  less  injured  by  the  fall. 
Extension  and  Improvement  of  Shore- 
tm  Harbour. — The  opposition  to  the  extension 
d improvement  of  Shoreham  Harbour,  on  a 
m proposed  by  Capt.  Wood  and  submitted  to 
3 shareholders  and  trustees  by  Mr.  W.  Hall,  has 
en  overcome,  and  there  is  now  a fair  prospect 
the  Port  of  Brighton  (for  such  is  Shoreham) 
ing  placed  on  such  a footing  as  to  be  remunera- 
e to  its  shareholders,  and  sufficient  for  the 
tnts  of  the  large  populations  which  it  ought  to 
we.  The  sum  of  100,000Z.  is  to  be  expended 
on  its  extension  and  improvement  under  the 
gineering  auspices  of  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw.  Things 
ving  been  brought  to  this  point,  a Bill  will  be 
aught  in  next  Session  to  effect  these  objects. 
Strome  Ferry  Pier,  Inverness.  — The 
pairing  of  this  massive  structure,  at  which 
wards  of  a dozen  men  have  been  occupied  for 
3 last  seven  months,  has  been  completed, 
der  the  management  of  Mr.  Alex.  Rose, 
rpenter,  and  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  blacksmith, 
th  of  Inverness.  The  old  wooden  piles,  which 
im  a square  of  12  in.,  were  reduced  since  1870 
a square  of  3 in.,  which  tends  to  show  the 
■ength  of  sea-water  here — these  old  decayed 
lars  were  replaced  by  seventy.seven  new  ones 
green  heart  wood  from  the  West  Indies,  at  a 
it  of  3,000Z.,  this  wood  being  said  to  be  the 
ist  durable  and  hard,  next  to  lignum  vitaa. 

A.  Colonial  Museum  for  London. — -A 
putation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
lonial  Institute  has  waited  upon  Lord  Car- 
rvon,  at  the  Colonial  Office,  on  the  sub- 
t of  establishing  a colonial  museum  in 
ndon.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said  he  fully 
preciated  the  objects  of  the  deputation, 
ping  been  in  correspondence  since  he  came 

0 office  with  some  of  the  colonies  on  the 
>jeot.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way,  but 
was  not  without  hope  of  bringing  matters  to 
latisfaotory  conclusion.  He  might  say  that 
had  already  received  offers  in  support  of  the 
iposal  to  the  extent  of  9,000Z.  or  10,000Z.,  but 
vas  barely  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
uired. 

Election  of  District  Surveyor. — At  the 

eting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on 

1 6th  inst.,  the  Board  proceeded  to  elect  a 
veyor  for  the  district  of  St.  Saviour,  St. 
srge  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  and  the  northern 
tion  of  Lambeth.  Ho  less  than  twenty -two 
ididates  were  in  attendance.  The  appoint, 
nt  ultimately  fell  to  Mr.  Roger  Smith.  Mr. 
way,  as  chairman  of  the  Building  Act  Corn- 
tee,  moved  a number  of  new  conditions  to  be 
erved,  one  being  that  the  officer  shall  keep 
district  office  open  daily  from  ten  till  six 
ock,  and  these  conditions  were  agreed  to. 
Jorawall  House  of  Mercy.  — On  the 

inst.  the  stone  of  the  probationers’  ward 
this  home  was  laid  by  the  widow  of  the 
i Rev.  Arthur  Tatham,  rector  of  Broadoak 
Boconnoo,  and  Prebendary  of  Exeter. 

' ward  is  built  as  a memorial  of  the  esteem 
vhich  Mr.  Tatham  was  held  in  the  diocese 
Exeter,  and  especially  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
1,  by  his  friends.  1 


Little  Hulton.  — Proposed.  Sewerage 
Works. — The  Little  Hulton  Local  Board,  at 
their  meeting  on  Monday  night,  approved  of 
plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Williams,  C.E.,  for  the 
sewerage  of  the  district.  They  also  accepted  the 
terms  offered  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the 
Bridgewater  Trustees,  for  the  lease  of  a plot  of 
land  for  21  years,  as  a sewage  farm.  The  area 
of  the  land  is  about  18a.  lr.  13p.,  and  the  rental 
which  the  local  board  are  to  pay  for  it  is  51.  per 
statute  acre  per  annum.  It  was  further  resolved 
to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  loan  of  9,000Z.  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
scheme. 

Laying  the  Foundation-stone  of  the 
New  Masonic  Hall,  Grimsby.— On  the  2nd 
inst.,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  of  a building 
to  be  erected  by  the  Pelham  Pillar  Masonic  Hall 
Company  (Limited),  upon  an  eligible  site  in 
Osbourne-street,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Town- 
hall.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  which 
is  to  be‘a  Masonic  hall,  is  3,835 l.  It  is  said  that 
the  progress  which  Freemasonry  has  made  in 
the  town  renders  the  erection  of  suoh  an  edifice 
needful. 

Opening  of  the  Public  Baths,  West- 
bromwicb. — The  public  baths  in  this  town  have 
been  opened  by  Mr.  T.  Lloyd,  a member  of  the 
Baths  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 
The  building  is  adjacent  to  the  new  town-hall 
and  forms  a detached  block.  There  are  two 
swimming-baths,  a first  class  and  a second  class. 
The  baths  are  about  50  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  to  each 
there  are  about  fifty  dressing  compartments. 
There  are  also  twelve  private  baths — eight  for 
males  and  four  for  females. 

Greenham  New  Parish  Church. — The 
small  Parish  Church  of  Greenham,  which  had  for 
a lengthened  period  been  a familiar  object  in  the 
hill-side  scenery  to  the  south-east  of  Newbury, 
has  been  razed,  the  materials  being  required  in 
the  ereotion  of  the  new  structure,  the  foundation 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Vicar  (Rev.  O.  E. 
Slocock).  The  churoh  will  be  built  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  from  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Woodyear.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Samuel 
Elliott,  builder,  of  Newbury. 

Art  and  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Pres- 
ton.— An  exhibition  of  works  of  art  and  industry 
was  opened  on  the  9th  inst.  at  Preston  by  the 
Mayor,  who  was  supported  by  the  Mayors  of 
neighbouring  towns.  Lord  Winmarleigb,  in  an 
address,  compared  art  as  it  was  with  what  it  is, 
and  quoted  a number  of  figures  to  show  the 
increased  value  of  art  productions.  Art  and 
science  contributed  to  the  intellectual  enjoy, 
ment  and  enlightenment  of  the  masses. 

Admission  to  Grosvenor  House. — The 
Duke  of  Westminster  has  had  a great  number  of 
cards  prepared,  and  has  sent  them  to  the  heads 
of  large  establishments,  with  the  view  of  enabling 
the  employes  who  are  engaged,  or  who  take  an 
interest  in  art  industry,  to  see  the  pictures  and 
decorations  of  Grosvenor  House.  The  card  ad- 
mits the  holder  and  four  friends  on  any  day  in 
August  and  September  between  the  hours  of 
two  and  six  p.m. 

An  Ancient  Burial  Place. — A correspond- 
ent of  the  Moscow  Gazette  writes  from  Rjacsan 
that  the  workmen  excavating  ground  for  the  new 
railway  outside  that  town  have  uncovered  an  old 
burial-place  of  ancient  warriors.  Some  forty 
skeletons  have  been  found  with  implements  of 
war  and  relics  of  armour  dating  from  a remote 
period,  namely,  swords,  arrows,  spears,  and  or- 
naments worn  on  the  head,  mado  of  iron  and 
covered  with  silver  filigree  work, 

Whitby  Sewerage. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Local  Board  last  week,  it  was  decided  to  engage 
Mr.  Manser,  C.E.,  London,  to  undertake  the 
extensive  scheme  of  town  sewerage,  in  which 
the  Board  is  about  to  embark.  A communication 
was  read  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
sanctioning  the  raising  of  a loan  of  3,OOOZ.,  on 
security  of  the  local  rates,  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Spital  Bridge,  principal  and  interest  to  be 
paid  off  in  thirty  years. 

The  Carmichael  Statue,  Dundee.— The 
Committee  of  the  subscribers  to  this  statue 
having  reported  to  a Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  that  they  would  prefer  a site  for  the 
erection  of  the  Carmichael  statue  on  the  north- 
east plot  of  the  Albert  Institute  grounds,  the 
Committee  of  the  Council  agreed  to  grant  the 
request,  and  have  instructed  the  Town’s  architect 
to  prepare  a block  plan  of  the  Institute  ground, 
with  the  view  of  regularity  in  the  erection  of 
statues  generally. 


Architect  to  the  Feckenham  School 
Board. — A meeting  of  the  Feckenham  School 
Board  was  held  at  Astwood  Bank,  on  the  4th 
inst.,  to  appoint  an  architect  for  proposed  school 
at  Astwood  Bank,  to  accommodate  242  children 
and  teachers’  residences ; also  school  at  Crabb’s 
Cross,  for  350  children  and  teacher’s  residences. 
Several  applications  were  received  by  the  Board, 
who  selected  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Day,  of  Worcester, 
as  their  architect. 

Plans  for  the  Whifcstable  School  Board 
Schools.  — Several  meetings  of  the  School 
Board  were  held  last  week,  to  examine  plans  for 
the  erection  of  Board  Schools.  About  twenty 
designs  have  been  sent  in,  principally  by  London 
architects.  From  the  number  of  plans  the 
Board  found  it  a difficult  matter  to  choose  the 
best ; but,  after  due  consideration,  the  design  of 
Mr.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  of  Folkestone,  was 
accepted. 

The  Alleged  Bad  Foundations  of  Liver- 
pool Houses. — The  Liverpool  Health  Committee 
have  issued  a report  on  their  investigations  into 
insanitary  foundations  in  Liverpool,  defending 
the  Corporation  from  the  allegations  made  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Bennett,  of  Liverpool,  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  the  effect  that  the 
foundations  of  houses  in  now  streets  were  com- 
posed of  street  refuse  and  other  organic  matter 
dangerous  to  health. 

The  Whinbergh  School  Board.  — The 

Education  Department  having  duly  approved  of 
the  plans  and  specification  for  the  erection  of  a 
school,  and  teacher’s  house  attached,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  Board,  the  formal  contract  has  been 
signed,  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  build- 
ings are  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of  February 
next.  The  work  is  now  fairly  commenced,  and 
the  contractor  is  Mr.  William  Larner,  of  East 
Dereham. 

The  New  Reservoir,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  Richard  Barrow,  chairman  of  the  Local 
Board,  turned  the  first  sod  of  the  work  in  con- 
nexion with  the  building  of  this  reservoir  on 
Monday  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  immediately 
after  which  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Grice  & 
Woodhouse,  set  on  a large  gang  of  men  to  com. 
mence  excavating  without  further  delay,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Manwaring,  the  engineer. 

The  late  Fire  at  the  Liverpool  Landing- 
Stage. — One  of  the  causes  to  be  tried  at  the 
approaching  Liverpool  Assizes  is  a claim  made 
by  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  against  the  Liverpool 
Gas  Company,  the  allegation  being  that  the  fire 
which  caused  the  destruction  of  the  stage  arose 
through  the  carlessness  of  a plumber  who  was 
adjusting  gas-pipes. 

The  Regent’s  Canal  Bridge. — In  reply  to 
Sir  T.  Chambers,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  Lord  H.  Lennox  said  that  steps 
were  being  taken  to  i*estore  the  bridge  over  the 
Regent’s  Canal  destroyed  by  the  explosion  in 
October  last,  and  since  a legal  decision  had  been 
come  to  as  to  who  was  to  bear  the  cost  the  works 
would  be  proceeded  with  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  late  Floods. — The  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  deaths  by  the  floods  at  Cwn  Carn, 
near  Newport,  has  resulted  in  a verdict  alleging 
that  the  Monmouthshire  Railway  and  Canal 
Company  did  not  keep  their  reservoir  in  a safe 
condition.  It  is  alleged  that  numerous  actions 
will  be  brought  against  the  company  to  recover 
damages. 

Tenders  for  City  Sewers.— The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Howell  & Robson  for  the  diversion  of 
City  sewers  and  the  construction  of  new  sewers 
between  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way and  Southwark  Bridge,  for  the  sum  of 
26,5001.,  was  accepted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  on  the  Gth  inst. 

New  Church  at  Elthain. — The  Bishop  of 
Rochester  consecrated  a new  church  at  Eltham, 
near  Blackheath,  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  A.  W.  BlomSeld.  The 
building,  which  will  serve  as  the  parish  church, 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  10,000Z. 

New  Church  Schools  for  Accrington. — 
On  the  6th  inst.  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church  of  England  new  schools  was  laid  at 
Accrington,  by  Mrs.  Hargreaves,  wife  of  Colonel 
Hargreaves,  of  Broad  Oak.  The  schools,  when 
finished,  will  accommodate  600  children. 

Strike  of  Six  Hundred  Locksmiths. — 
On  Monday,  the  locksmiths  of  Wolverhampton, 
excepting  those  in  the  plate  department,  began 
a strike  for  an  advance  in  wages  of  10  per  cent. 
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Convention  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects. — We  have  before  us  a published 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  eighth  convention 
of  this  Institute,  and  had  prepared  some  extracts 
from  it  for  publication.  We  are  forced,  how- 
ever, to  postpone  them. 

School,  Todmorden. — The  Ilebden  Bridge 
sites  committee  recommended  the  purchase  of  a 
site  for  a school  at  Lower  Stubbins,  to  accommo- 
date 500  children,  and  Mr.  John  Sutcliffe,  archi- 
tect, was  appointed  to  draw  a plan.  The  recom- 
mendation was  approved. 

Statue  to  Lord  Mayo.— The  late  Governor- 
General  of  India  (Earl  Mayo),  who  was  murdered 
by  a native,  is  to  have  a statue  at  Cockermouth, 
with  which  is  memory  is  associated.  Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick  will  unveil  the  statue  on  the 
19th  inst. 

Alarming-  State  of  Wem  Parish  Church. 

A few  mornings  since  a portion  of  the  stonework 
of  the  top  window  on  the  south  side  of  the 
steeple,  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  vestry,  and  caused 
great  destruction  to  the  slates  and  rafters.  The 
tower  is  in  a very  decayed  state. 

Margate. — At  a meeting  of  the  Council  on 
the  3rd  insL,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  surveyor,  that  sea-water 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the 
roads. 

Parming.— Mr.  C.  H.  Birbeck,  proprietor  of 
Berrow's  Worcester  Journal,  has  offered  a prize 
of  1001.  for  the  best-managed  farm  in  the 
county. 

The  Loudon  Hoads. — For  11,500,0001.,  given 
on  p.  680  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  roadways, 
read  1,500,0001. 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  No.  68,  Le_adenball- 
street,  for  Messrs.  W.  Morrison  & Sons.  Mr.  4-4. 
Newman,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  It.  L. 
Curtis  & Sons 

Poster £1,866  0 0 

Ashby,  Brothers  1.847  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  l,7o-  0 O 

Niblett  & Son  1.750  0 0 

Read  & Son  1,747  0 0 

Mortar  1,69-1  0 0 

Knnor  1,698  0 0 

Sharpir.gtou  & Cole  ...  1,668  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  at  Sutton,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Allard.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons 

MitchelL £3,500  0 0 

l’eskett  & Taylor 3.465  0 0 

Kharpington  & Cole  3,161  0 0 

Hoskiag,  Brothers  3, "67  0 0 

Legco  3,050  0 0 

Jarrett  2,890  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings,  lurk- 
dale-road,  Leyton,  for  the  Leyton  School  Board.  Mr. 
.T.  T.  Newman,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons:—  „ « „ 

Ashby,  Brothers  £4,283  0 0 

Reid  4,042  0 0 

Arber  4,025  0 0 

Hosking,  Brothers  3,975  0 0 

Rivett  f. 3,973  0 0 

Sayers 3,718  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  stables,  &c.,  at  Fair- 
Beat,  Highgate,  for  Sir  Sydney  II.  Waterlow.  Messrs, 
Davis  & Emanuel,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs, 
Linsdell  & Giffard : — 

Woodward  £1,790  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  1,735  0 0 

Williams  & Son  1,681  0 0 

Southcott  & Co 1,598  o 0 

Holmes  1,481  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  school  buildiogs,  with  teacher’s 
residence,  at  Crugybythcr,  Radnorshire.  Mr.  K.  H.  Litigen  1 
Barker,  architect : - 

Jones  £1,02-1  0 0 

Speake 983  15  7 

Birrell 933  13  0 

Button  803  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Goat  in  Boots, 


Fuiham-road,  London.  Mr.  H. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Budd:  — 

Boden  

Godden  

Taylor 

Sburmur  

Hockley  (accepted)  . 


J.  Newton,  architect. 


..£565  0 
..  650  0 
..  630  0 


TENDERS 

For  detached  villa  residence,  with  studio,  at  Hampstead- 
hill  Gardens,  for  Mr.  J.  Ingle  Lee.  Messrs.  Batterbury  & 
Huxley,  architects:  — 

.King  (accepted)  £1,680  0 0 


For  Lambeth  Infirmary,  out-door  labour-yard,  and 
receiving  wards.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects. 
Quantities  for  infirmary  by  Messrs.  Lamb  & Church  ; for 
out-door  labour-yard  and  receiving  wards,  by  Messrs. 
Fowler  & Hugman 

Stephenson  £ 8,7/6  0 0 

Crockett  61,945  0 0 

Oliver  60,280  0 0 

Sherman  59,914  0 0 

Howard 69,190  0 0 

Crocker  56,565  0 0 

Downs  & Co 56,550  0 0 

jjHrt  65,840  0 0 

Chapeli. 65,500  0 0 

Nightingale 55,439  0 0 

Pearson  65,153  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  54,403  0 0 

Perry  & Co 63,846  0 0 

Taylor  53,600  0 0 

Tarrant........... 53,200  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum.-Iii  " Report  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,"  Une  20. 


-D.-B.  A H — O.  B — H.  St.  J.— 
-W.  M.— A.  H -F.  M. — J.  U.  M.-P.  O.  8.- 
M — D.  A E-— R K.— C.  E.  F.— W.  A F.  C.— 
I.— R.  L.  C.-P.  C.  O.—  H.  J.  N.— B.  A Son.— 


these  ten  years,"  rend 
A.  Y.—J  U. 

A.  T.-A.  S.-H.  I 
W.  G.  L -O-  O - 
W.  E.—  E.  8.-T. 

Dr.  R.  E. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  booka  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  mnst  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  * ‘ * 
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Light  in  London. 


OOD  roads  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  backbone 
of  oommeroe.  A 
town  without  the 
solid  framework  of 
well-paved  streets,  to 
connect  its  extremi- 
ties, is  a topographi- 
cal jelly-fish,  a mere  polype  of  a 
city.  But  not  only  do  roads 

make  a commerce,  but  com- 

merce, innately  'polite , returns 
the  favour,  and  makes  roads. 

Good  lighting,  however,  is  as  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  a town  as  good  paving.  The  latter 
breeds  intercourse,  the  former  seourity  of  life 
and  property.  Without  light  vegetables  grow 
white  and  sickly ; in  darkness  animals  prey. 
What  the  stars  are  to  the  seafarer  the  street- 
lamps  should  be  to  the  wayfarer, — shining  finger- 
posts, to  direct  him  in  his  course. 

Continuing  amongst  the  marvels  of  London, 
we  now  purpose  making  a rough  estimate  as  to 
what  is  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  entire  lighting 
appliances  of  this  great  metropolis, — what  the 
total  number  of  gas-jets  fringing  its  2,500  miles 
of  streets,  like  the  string  of  illumination-lamps 
which  border  the  gravel -walks  of  the  gardens  at 
some  suburban  place  of  amusement  on  a “ gala 
night  ; what  the  united  length  of  the  gas-mains 
buried,  like  a huge  knot  of  lob-worms,  in  the  soil 
beneath  its  thirty-seven  millions’ -worth  of  pave- 
ment ; what  the  aggregate  quantity  of  gas 
which  is  consumed  in  making  the  monster  capital 
shine  every  night,  as  if  it  were  the  decomposing 
body  of  some  enormous  leviathan  of  the  deep, 
glowing  with  all  the  phosphoresoenoe  of  that 
wondrous  process  of  cold  combustion  known  as 
“ natural  decay  ” ,-  and  what  the  gross  cost,  or, 
rather,  what  the  gross  amount  of  money  which 
is  burnt  night  after  night  in  the  collective  street- 
illumination  of  London, — ay,  burnt  a3  consum- 
mately as  if  the  whole  of  the  gold  had  been 
blown  into  the  air,  in  fire-dust,  in  the  form  of 
some  brilliant  pyrotechnic  display. 

Let  us  premise,  however,  that  those  who  have 
seen  London  in  the  day-time  only,  with  its  flood 
of  life  streaming  through  its  bricken  veins  to  its 
restless  stony  heart,  know  it  not  yet  in  all  its 
grandeur  and  solemnity.  They  have  still,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  multiform  sublimity  of 
the  great  oity,  to  contemplate  it  by  night;  under 
its  different  aspects.  And,  more  particularly, 
far  off  from  an  eminence— such  as  Higbgate-hill, 
or  Hampstead. heath,  on  a bright  winter’s  even- 
j *no  ; f°r  then,  though  the  stars  be  shining  in  all 
I their  infinite  numbers  in  the  oold  clear  vault  of 
I the  heavens  above,  there  is  another  firmament 
1 spread  out  on  the  earth  below,  with  its  millions 
of  brilliant  points  of  light  glittering,  like  a carpet 
of  constellations,  at  the  feet.  Line  after  line  of 
| the  long  avenues  of  lamps  sparkles  in  thin  fibres 
i of  flame,  like  the  trails  left  by  November  meteors, 

: cutting  and  crossing  one  another  till  they  are 
lost  in  the  haze  of  the  distance,  so  that  the  whole 
1 seems  as  though  it  were  anet-work  of  fire, or  some 


vast  spider’s  web  covered  with  countless  Bpecks 
of  hoar-frost  which  are  all  aglow  in  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun.  Over  the  brilliant  plain,  too, 
there  hangs  a large  lurid  cloud,  red  and  lumi- 
nous as  if  the  monster  metropolis  were  in  flames  ; 
and  looking  from  afar  as  though  it  were  one  of 
those  huge  “ fire-mists,”  or  nebulce,  out  of  which 
the  elder  Herschel  fancied  planets  to  have  been 
consolidated. 

Again,  it  is  at  night  that  the  strange  anoma- 
lies of  London  life  are  best  seen  ; for  it  is  when 
the  hum  of  life  in  the  great  city  grows  faint  as 
the  murmur  of  a sea-shell  in  the  ear,  and  the 
shops  darken,  and  the  glaring  gin-palaces  thrust 
out  their  ragged  and  squalid  orowds  to  pace  the 
streets,  that  London  puts  on  its  most  solemn  look 
of  all.  On  the  benches  of  the  parks — in  the 
niches  of  the  bridges — and  amid  the  litter  of  the 
markets,  or  else  all  along  some  “ hot-wall  ” at 
the  sugar-bakers’,  are  crowded  (we  can  hardly 
say  nestled),  the  homeless,  shoeless,  and  penni- 
less. There,  on  a doorstep,  may  be,  dozes  some 
wretched  tatterdemalion  child  whose  day’s 
begging  has  not  brought  him  enough  to  pay 
even  for  the  twopenny  “doss”  to  which  his 
young  companions  in  misery  have  long  since  gone 
whistling  off ; and  where  the  paving-stones  have 
been  taken  np  and  piled  high  in  the  roadway, 
while  the  mains  or  the  sewers  are  being  mended, 
and  the  gas  streams  from  the  tall  iron  pipe  in  a 
long  flag  of  flame,  there  a ragged  orowd  is 
gathered  round  the  glowing-red  coke-fire — some 
smoking,  and  some  half  asleep  as,  with  out- 
stretched hands,  they  stay  to  warm  themselves 
beside  it  until  the  polioeman  comes  round. 

Then,  as  the  lamps  are  put  out  one  after 
another,  and  the  streets  grow  steel-blue  with 
the  coming  light,  and  the  church-spires  and  roof- 
tops begin  to  stand  out  against  the  clear  sky, 
with  a sharpness  of  outline  whioh  in  London  is 
seen  only  bofore  its  three  or  four  million  of 
chimneys  have  thrown  a pall  of  smoke  over  the 
town— then  come  shuffling  and  yawning  forth 
the  unwashed  and  unkempt  poor ; some  with 
greasy  wallets  at  their  back,  to  hunt  over  each 
dustheap,  and  eke  out  lives  which  one  would 
hardly  think  worth  the  eking,  by  seeking  refuse 
bones,  rags,  and  bits  of  old  iron.  Others,  again, 
on  their  way  to  their  work,  stop  at  the  corner  of 
some  street  to  refresh  themselves  with  a cup  of 
hot  coffee,  and  there  they  stand  grouped  round 
the  early  breakfast-stall,  blowing  at  the  steaming 
sauoerfuls  of  the  mysterious  black  liquid  drawn 
from  the  tall  tin-cans,  which  have  the  redhot 
charcoal  shining,  like  disos  of  crimson  foil, 
through  the  holes  in  the  fire-pan  beneath ; 
whilst  already  the  little  slattern  girl,  with  her 
ragged  “ shallow”  slung  before  her,  goes  scream- 
ing “Water-creeses” ! through  the  still-sleeping 
streets. 

Suoh  is  a rough  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the 
grim  and  picturesque  features  of  London  by  gas- 
light ; and  now  for  a jotting,  historically  traced, 
of  the  salient  points  of  the  metropolis  before  gas 
was  thought  of. 

It  was  not  till  just  upon  20D  years  ago  that 
the  City  was  even  partially  lighted  with  lamps  ; 
for  in  1694  the  “ Orphans’  Fund  ” was  esta- 


blished, and  by  the  Aot  of  Institution  we  find 
that  the  sum  of  600Z.  per  annum  was  assigned 
towards  that  fund,  as  arising  from  a lease  granted 
by  the  Corporation  of  London  for  twenty-one 
years,  concerning  “certayne  lyghtes  to  be  kept 
burning  in  yc  Stretes  of  ye  Citie.”  The 
City  authorities  would  appear  in  those  days  to 
have  derived  a revenue  from  delegating  the 
privilege  of  public  lighting  to  private  individuals, 
who  must  have  obtained  their  remuneration  from 
the  householders. 

Then  in  1716  (on  the  expiration  of  the  afore- 
said lease)  an  Act  was  passed  ordaining  that 
every  citizen  should  hang  out  a “ lanthorno  ” be- 
fore his  door,  with  oil  and  sufficient  cotton  wicks 
to  it  to  burn  from  six  in  the  evening  till  eleven 
at  night, — though  even  this  rude  form  of  street 
illumination  was  allowed  to  be  discontinued 
between  “ye  seventhe  nyghto  after  each  and 
everie  new  moone,  and  ye  thirde  nyghte  after  yo 
moone  was  atte  ye  fulle  ” ; whilst  those  who 
failed  to  hang  out  such  “ lanthornes  ” on  all 
other  nights  in  each  month  were  to  be  fined  the 
sum  of  Is.  for  eaoh  offence. 

A few  years  after  this,  however,  a company 
seems  to  have  been  established  whioh,  in  return 
for  the  munifioent  stipend  of  63.  a year,  to  be 
levied  from  each  and  every  householder  “ in  ye 
Citie  rayted  for  ye  support  of  yc  poore,”  engaged 
to  provide  a sufficient  number  of  lamps,  and  to 
keep  them  “ryghte  well  lyghtod”  from  six  p.m. 
till  midnight, — the  oompany  undertaking  on  its 
part  to  pay,  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of 
taxing  the  citizens  to  this  extent,  the  yearly  sum 
of  600Z.  before  mentioned  to  the  aforesaid  Fund 
for  the  orphans. 

_ Nor  was  it  till  the  year  1736  that  the  Corpora- 
tion itself  was  empowered  to  set  up  as  many 
public  lights  as  might  be  deemed  necessary,  and 
to  keep  them  burning  throughout  the  year  “ from 
the  setting  till  the  rising  of  the  sun  ” ; in  return 
for  which  boon  the  City  authorities  were  allowed 
to  levy  an  annual  rate  upon  each  householder, 
according  to  the  value  of  his  premises.  So 
thoroughly,  too,  was  the  work  considered  to  have 
been  done,  that  for  seventy  years  afterwards,  we 
are  told,  London  was  held  to  be  “ the  best  lighted 
city  in  all  Europe” — though  what  the  state  of 
street-illumination  in  the  other  European  cities 
could  have  been,  those  who  can  remember  the 
“darkness  made  visible  ” by  the  oil-lamps  burn- 
ing till  the  year  1825  in  Portman-square  may  be 
able  to  imagine. 

Of  gas  companies  the  first  chartered  Corpo- 
ration  is  known  to  have  been  instituted  in  the 
year  1812  ; but  London  was  not  even  partially 
lighted  with  gas  till  some  three  or  four  years 
afterwards— nearly  a oentury  subsequent  to  the 
date  (1739),  when  Dr.  Clayton  is  said  to  have 
first  evolved  “spirit,  black  oil,  and  phlegm,” 
from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal— the 
said  spirit  being  the  “inflammable  air,”  as  it 
was  afterwards  termed,  and  collected  in  bladders, 
so  that  it  might  be  burnt  “ by  prioking 
-.mes  in  them  ” ; whereas  the  so-called  “ black 
oil  ” was  the  coal  tar,  and  the  aforesaid 
“ phlegm,”  ammonia-water. 

Still,  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  last 
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“year-hundred”  that  Mr.  Murdock, of  Redruth,  in 
Cornwall,  applied  this  same  “spirit”  to  the  pur- 
poses of  illumination,  and  having  collected  it  in 
a gasometer,  with  pipes  and  jets  attached,  lighted 
up  his  house  with  the  “ air  ” ; after  which 
Messrs.  Boulton  & Watt,  in  1798,  engaged  the 
ingenious  Cornish  engineer  to  illuminate  their 
works  at  the  Soho  Foundry,  in  Birmingham,  by 
the  same  means.  Then  the  success  of  the  War- 
wickshire experiment  induced  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Lee,  of  Manchester,  in  1805,  to  instruct  the 
same  gentleman  to  setup  1,000  burners  in  their 
cotton-mill. 

But  though,  after  this,  the  “ inflamma- 
ble air”  gradually  got  to  be  regarded  as  the 
best  means  of  illuminating  large  factories, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  ventilation,  still 
the  noxious  smell  which  accompanied  it  (owing 
to  the  then-defective  method  of  purifying  it),  the 
headache  and  nausea  which  attended  the  burning 
of  it  in  close  rooms,  as  well  as  the  smoke  and 
dirt  caused  by  it  (owing  to  the  rude  construction 
of  the  jets)  not  only  prevented  the  new  mode  of 
illumination  being  forthwith  generally  adopted 
in  houses,  but  the  explosive  character  of  the 
agent  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  of  so  highly 
dangerous  a nature  that  it  was  not  till  some 
years  later  on  (1807-9)  that  it  came  to  be  used 
even  as  a means  of  street  illumination.  For  the 
then -most-eminent  chemist  of  the  day,  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  having  declared  that  if  public  gas- 
works were  set  up  in  London,  a mound  of  earth 
as  large  as  Primrose  Hill  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  gasometer  ex- 
ploding, it  required  all  the  energy  and  zeal  of 
Mr.  Winsor — a speculative  German,  who  took 
the  matter  up,  and  proposed  to  establish,  upon 
the  “inflammable  air”  principle,  a “National 
Lighting  and  Heating  Company,” — every  5 1.  share 
of  which,  it  was  asserted  in  the  prospectus,  would 
infallibly  insure  to  each  shareholder  an  income  of 
5501.  per  annum  ! — it  required  all  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  such  a man,  we  say,  not  only  to  raise 
as  much  as  50,000 1.  towards  so  apparently  madcap 
and  incendiary  ascheme;  but,  even  when  sufficient 
capital  had  been  got  together  for  the  purpose, 
to  induce  the  authorities  to  allow  him  to  light 
up  Pall  Mall  with  such  a foul,  fetid,  and  fatal 
compound.  However,  the  German  had  a large 
stock  of  patience  and  perseverance,  and  at 
length,  in  the  year  1809,  this,  the  first  great 
street  in  London,  was  lighted  with  gas — to  the 
wonder  of  all  London,  and  all  the  world  besides. 
And  no  sooner  was  it  a fait  accompli  than  the 
new  method  of  street  illumination  spread — lite- 
rally like  wild-fire — from  one  parish  to  another, 
till,  in  a few  years,  the  Metropolis  really  became 
“the  best-ligbted  oity  in  Europe.” 

But  who  thiuks  of  the  wondrous  novelty  of 
gas  now  ? 

Artificial  light  and  heat  are  such  common 
appliances  in  these  times — from  a lucifer-match 
to  that  elegant  chemical  ingenuity,  a Dobe- 
reiner’s  hydro-platinum  lamp — from  a baby’s 
food-warmer  to  an  oxyhydrogen  gas-furnace— 
that  those  who  are  nowadays  accustomed  to  play 
with  combustibles  almost  from  their  childhood, 
can  hardly  understand  how  difficult  it  must  have 
been  to  have  kindled  the  first  flame ; or  how  fire 
should  in  the  earliest  ages  have  been  looked  upon 
with  such  sacred  awe  as  to  have  become  an 
object  of  positive  worship. 

Tradition  refers  the  origin  of  artificial  light  to 
a tree  having  been  struck  by  lightning;  but 
whether  this  be  fable  or  fact,  the  power  of 
dispelling  darkness  by  other  than  natural  means 
must  assuredlyhave  been  an  accidental  discovery, 
rather  than  an  excogitated  invention.  Savages 
are  known  to  obtain  a light  by  rubbing  two 
pieces  of  wood  together ; but  let  even  civilised 
people  try  to  produce  a flame  by  Buch  means, 
and  they  will  soon  find  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  task ; so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  in  the 
literally  “dark  ages,”  when  a light  had,  by  some 
marvellous  means,  been  once  obtained,  it  should 
have  formed  part  of  almost  every  early  religion 
to  keep  it  perpetually  burning ; or  that  the 
ancient  Mythologists  Bhould  have  instituted  a 
special  corps  of  virgins,  called  “Vestals,”  to 
maintain  the  sacred  lamps,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
fire  on  the  altar,  in  a state  of  continual  ignition. 
The  monkeys  in  the  forests  are  wont  to  come 
down  from  the  trees  and  warm  themselves  at 
the  fires  which  the  woodmen  have  lighted,  and 
left  smouldering  behind  them  at  nightfall ; but 
never  one  of  the  four-handed  brutes  has  been 
known  to  have  sense  enough  to  put  a single  log 
on  the  burning  fagots,  in  order  to  prolong  the 
pleasure  of  the  artificial  heat. 

Light  and  heat  are  almost  inseparable,  and 
yet  there  are  such  things  as  cold  flames ; as  in 


the  sheen  of  the  glow-worm  and  the  jewel-like- 
splendour  of  those  winged  little  cold  sparks,  the 
fire-flies.* 

Still,  artificial  light  is  well-nigh  invariably  the 
result  of  rapid  combustion  ; so  that  with  each 
of  the  higher  degrees  of  heat  some  specially- 
brilliant  colour  is  associated  ; as,  for  instance, 
the  bright  cherry  red,  which  marks  a tempera- 
ture of  1,200°  F. ; the  glowing  golden-orange, 
which  is  the  hue  of  heat  at  1,700°  ; the  glitter- 
ing primrose-yellow,  which  is  the  luminous  lustre 
of  2,500° ; and  the  dazzling  white,  which  is  like 
a snowball  of  fire, — the  blindingly-brilliant  light 
which  accompanies  a temperature  of  3,300  . 
Whether  what  chemists  call  “ erema-causis,"  i.e., 
the  process  of  burning  by  slow  degrees— the 
gradual  oxidation  which  attends  natural  decom- 
position— has  any  light  and  colour  essentially  con- 
nected with  it  human  eyes  will  probably  never 
be  able  to  detect.  But,  despite  the  apparent 
anomalies  of  phosphorescence,  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  “optics  of  caloric,” — the  transparency  of 
certain  luminously-opaquo  bodies  to  heat,  and 
the  opacity  of  other  luminously-transparent 
ones  to  it — as  evolved  by  Melloni;  all  light, 
natural  as  well  as  artificial,  seems  to  be  the 
“ necessary  consequence  ” of  heat ; for  astrono- 
mers talk  of  the  combustion  of  the  orb  of  day 
as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  charcoal  fire  ; and  have 
even  begun  to  caloulatehow  long  the  fuel  in  it  will 
be  likely  to  last — the  same  as,  a few  years  back, 
geologists  were  wont  to  do  as  to  the  coalfields  of 
this  country.  The  elder  Stephenson  delighted 
to  call  the  warmth  and  illumination  produced  by 
burning  coal  so  much  “bottled  sunshine”;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heat  and  light 
whioh  we  now  obtain  from  our  Wallsend,  Silk- 
stone,  and  other  forms  of  fossil  carbon,  were 
absorbed  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  illu- 
mined the  vast  primgeval  forests  of  this  island 
countless  ages  before  the  foot  of  man  ever  trod 
the  earth.  A burning  rushlight,  a gas-light,  and 
an  eleotric  light, — dim  as  is  the  glimmer  of  the 
first,  and  blinding  as  is  the  brilliance  of  the  last 
—all  owe  their  luminosity  to  the  same  principle, 
viz.,  to  the  incandescence  of  the  tiny  particles  of 
carbon  whioh  are  continually  passing,  and  being 
rendered  red,  or  white,  hot  in  the  oourse  of  their 
passage  through  the  flame.  Even  so,  in  the 
oase  of  the  old  flint  and  steel,  a spicula  of 
metal  torn  off  from  the  mass,  by  the  force  of 
the  collision,  or  “ disruptive  discharge/’  was 
suddenly  raised  to  the  temperature  and  luminosity 
of  red-hot  iron. 

And  this  brings  us  by  “ easy  gradients  ” to  the 
improved  modes  of  artificial  lighting  which  are 
so  peculiar  a feature  of  the  present  age.  What 
the  convenience  of  the  modern  lucifer-match 
was  in  comparison  with  the  old  tedious  knuckle- 
chipping process  of  obtaining  a light  by  means 
of  a tinder-box : such  was  the  advantage  of  gas 
relatively  to  candles.  But  even  candles  them, 
selves  are,  proportionately,  a modern  luxury — 
having  been  first  used  about  the  year  1300,  pre- 
viously to  whioh  date  rushes  or  splinters  of  wood, 
soaked  in  fat,  were  the  sole  means  of  illumina- 
tion among  the  poorer  class  in  this  country, 
whilst  the  rich  lightened  their  darkness  as  a 
special  luxury  with  pieces  of  string  steeped  in 
bees’-wax.  Gas,  however,  as  we  have  said,  is  an 
innovation  within  the  last  sixty  years.  So,  too, 
the  introduction  of  lucifers  is  a novelty.  But 
the  accommodation  of  being  able  to  kindle  a 
flame  instantaneously,  and  at  a cheap  rate,  is  only 
a little  younger  than  that  of  having  one’s  light 
and  one’s  fuel  (for  gas-stoves)  laid  on  like  the 
water  to  one’s  house ; and  not  only  the  entire  of 
this  enormous  town  illuminated  with  an  “air,”  the 
reservoir  for  which  may  be  miles  away,  but  the 
streets  rendered  as  safe  to  travel  by  night,  and 
the  shops  as  showy  as  they  are  in  the  daytime. 

The  poetical  paganB  who  allegorised  the  Sun 
as  Apollo,  the  golden-haired  god  of  poetry  and 
music;  as  Adonis,  the  beautiful  boy-god,  the 
type  of  everlasting  regeneration,  youth,  and 
grace;  as  Abaris,  the  undying  and  unflagging 


wanderer,  who  was  for  ever  doomed  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  earth  without  getting  either  bite  or 
sup  ; as  the  Ship  perpetually  sailing  in  quest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  ; as  the  Phcenix,  the  one  bird 
of  its  kind  that  was  eternally  flying  through  the 
heavens,  and  rose  continually  from  its  own  ashes — 
what  pretty  myths  would  not  these  pagan  poets 
have  created  concerning  this  same  wonderful 
Fire-air  of  modern  times,  which  is  not  only  a 
Night-Sun  to  us,  but  which,  though  as  explosive 
as  gunpowder,  is  carried  in  safety  into  the  midst 
of  our  houses,  and  buried  in  miles  upon  miles  of 
tubes  under  the  pavement  at  our  feet. 

Some  talk  as  to  the  oost  of  lighting  the  entire 
metropolis  at  present  we  shall  reserve  for 
another  time. 


PROFESSIONAL  PAPERS  ON  INDIAN 
ENGINEERING. 

Between  the  construction  of  bridges  and 
other  works  that  have  no  future,  and  architec- 
tural design  that  has  no  precedent,  the  doings  of 
the  engineering  profession  in  India,  the  military 
branch  especially,  have  frequently  presented 
more  occasion  for  criticism  than  for  congratula- 
tion. The  engineering  college  at  Rourkee  may 
be  looked  on  as  an  important  agent  towards 
improvement,  under  its  present  management, 
and  the  papers  on  professional  subjects  of  recent 
experience,  published*  under  the  editorship  of 
Major  Lang,  the  principal  of  the  college,  form 
an  interesting  and  varied  series  of  records  of 
operations,  some  of  them  of  rather  an  unusual 
kind,  and  affording  instances  of  the  reduction  of 
theory  to  practice  under  conditions  peculiar  to 
districts  only  partially  cleared  and  cultivated, 
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* There  are  two  artificial  compounds  notable  for  this 
property  of  shining  in  the  dark,  known  respectively  as 
“Canton’s”  and  “Homburg’s  Phosphorus”  (from  the 
names  of  their  discoverers) ; the  former  consisting  of 
what  chemists  call  the  "protosulphide  of  calcium/’—  i.e., 
a simple  combination  of  sulphur  and  the  metaUic^basis 
of  lime  (“  equivalent  to  equivalent”), - 
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id  the  latter 

chloride'  of  calcium."  * Moreover,  sulphur,  when 
rubbed  in  the  dark  on  a heated  brick,  or  other  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  sufficiently  hot  to  inflame  it  evolves 
an  extremely  weak  blue  flame  accompanied  with  a peculiar 
odour.  This  flame,  however,  is  not  occasioned  by  com- 
bustion, but  merely  attends  the  evaporation  or  sublimation 
of  the  sulphur  itself ; for  a cold  body  held  above  it  becomes 
covered  with  “ flowers  of  sulphur,”  thus  showing  that  no 


and  into  which  engineering  operations  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  being  carried  for  the  first  time. 

The  professional  papers  issued  from  the 
Roorkee  College  Press  are  published  in  a quar- 
terly octavo  volume,  averaging  about  100  pages, 
with  a considerable  number  of  sufficiently  care- 
fully executed  illustrative  diagrams.  We  have 
beforo  us  the  publications  for  August  and 
November  of  last  year,  and  February  and  April  I 
of  the  present  year.  The  papers,  in  these  num- 
bers, include  a considerable  variety  of  subjects, 
from  the  manipulation  of  rivers  and  irrigating  ; 
canals  to  the  modification  and  improvement  of 
working  gear,  both  for  the  engineer  and  the  ! 
labourer— the  adjustment  of  levelling  instru-  i 
ments,  and  the  contrivance  of  a wheel-barrow  i 
fitted  to  the  bodily  capabilities  of  the  “coolie,” 
as  distinguished  from  the  “navvy.” 

The  larger  branch  of  subjects,  to  which  we 
first  referred,  and  which  deal  with  what  may  be 
termed  the  manipulation  of  the  face  of  tho  ; 
country  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  means  of  i 
communication,  and  the  modification  and  control  i 
of  its  water-courses,  necessarily  occupies  a 
considerable  place  in  operations  dealing  with  : 
such  great  districts  of  comparatively  uninhabited  I 
land.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  until  a 
satisfactory  basis  is  laid  for  a Bystem  of  roads,  i 
and  a definite  experience  gained  of  the  changes  1 
to  which  the  face  of  the  country  is  subjected  , 
through  natural  causes,  and  the  extent  to  which 
these  can  be  controlled,  the  permanent  inhabi-  i 
tation,  and  (consequently)  the  thorough  civiliza- 
tion, of  a district,  are  impossible.  If  we  imagine  | 
such  floods  as  have  recently  devastated  some  of 
our  agricultural  districts,  as  things  possible  and  ! 
probable  in  those  districts  any  year,  with  no  h 
certain  indication  of  their  extent  or  limits,  j 
instead  of  coming  as  the  unusual  result  of  a very  j 
abnormal  state  of  weather,  we  may  realise  the  j 
condition  in  which  some  of  the  districts  of  India 
referred  to  in  these  engineering  reports  may  be 
said  to  be,  and  the  kind  of  task  which  is  before 
the  Indian  engineer  in  endeavouring  to  acquire 
the  information  necessary  for  taking  precautions 
against  such  invasions  of  nature,  and  to  develop 
schemes  for  ultimately  combating  them.  One 
of  the  first  papers  we  come  to  is  a short  one  by 
Mr.  Burge,  resident  engineer  of  the  Madras 
Railway,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  find 
and  express  in  a formula  “ a proportion  between  ■! 
the  maximum  discharges  through  all  bridges  of  1 
and  above  80  ft.  aggregate  span,  on  a section  of  i 
the  Madras  Railway  110  miles  long,  and  the 
terms  representing  the  area  and  shape  of  the 
different  basins  they  drain.”  Of  course,  as  the  i 
author  remarks,  such  a formula  can  never  r| 
supersede  the  decision,  guided  by  practical ' 


* Professional  Papers  on  Indian  Engineering  : Second  i 
Series,  Nos.  13  to  10.  Edited  by  Major  A.  M.  Lang,  lLE., ! 
Principal  of  the  Thomason  Engineering  College,  Koor- 
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oxidation  has  occurred  ; neither  is  there  any  sulphurous  kee  £nnted  and  published  at  the  Thomason  College 
acid  (8  CM  formed  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  p • Ca]cutta  ; Thacker,  8pink,  & Co.  London:  L.  & 
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must  assuredly  have  ensued  had  such  flames  arisen  from  ^ ^ gp0n  & Co. 
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cperience,  of  an  engineer  inspecting  the  site 
ad  noting  defined  floodmarks,  and  the  looal 
■aditions  regarding  exceptional  freshes.  We 
II  remember  George  Stephenson’s  laconic  re- 
lark  in  reply  to  the  information  of  the  friend 
ho  had  driven  him  through  part  of  the  district 
>r  a new  line  of  railway,  and  cautioned  him 
jainst  taking  the  then  state  of  the  streams  as 
ay  indication  of  their  volume  of  water  in  winter. 
Pooh ! didn’t  I see  your  bridges  ? ” But 
here  there  are  not  friends  or  existing  bridges 
) give  information  of  this  kind,  the  case  is  not 
) simple.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Burge’s  formula, 
’ rather  of  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based, 
that  all  previous  rules  regard  the  discharge 
» proportional  to  some  root  of  the  drainage 
-ea  alone;  whereas  he  considers,  judging  from 
Is  own  experience,  that  the  shape  as  well  as  the 
•ea  of  the  basin  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
isnlt.  “ As  an  exaggerated  instance,  let  a 
win  be  supposed  one  mile  wide  and  a 
radred  miles  long ; it  will,  with  a free 
itfall,  slope  the  same,  and  cceteris  paribus, 
scharge  per  second  a quantity  not  very  dis- 
milar  from  that  flowing  from  one  of  one  mile 
|uaro,  though  of  course  the  larger  area  will 
,ke  much  longer  to  get  rid  of  its  flood.”  For 
ie  details  of  the  application  of  the  formula  we 
ust  refer  readers  to  the  publication  ; it  is  suffi- 
ent  to  say  the  required  factor  of  the  shape  of 
ie  basin  is  embodied  with  sufficient  approxima- 
m for  practical  value  in  a formula  in  which  the 
ea  of  the  basin  in  square  miles  is  combined 
ith  the  length  of  the  main  river  in  miles, — two 
ita  easily  ascertainable,  in  most  cases,  from 
listing  maps.  The  same  volume  contains  a 
ng  and  full  account  of  the  head  works  of  the 
gra  Canal,  by  Major  Helsham  Jones,  R.E.,  who 
as  engaged  on  this  part  of  the  work.  The 
ual  is  for  navigable  purposes,  and  “is  a link 
the  chain  by  which  it  is  intended  hereafter  to 
nnect  the  Punjtlb  system  of  canals  with  that 
the  N.W.  Provinces.”  The  “ Mooltan  inunda- 
)n  canals,”  intended  for  agricultural  purposes, 
rm  the  subject  of  another  paper  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
bold,  which  gives  some  information  on  the 
•litical  economy,  as  well  as  the  engineering 
nnected  with  the  subject.  The  difficulty  in 
ranging  the  rates  for  irrigation,  and  propor- 
>ning*them  among  proprietors  in  many  sepa- 
te  villages,  appears  to  have  been  considerable, 
rhe  share  system,  where  a number  are  con- 
rned,  whether  worked  by  the  hour,  by  area 
•igated,  or  by  fractional  shares  in  the  stream 
water,  gives  rise  to  too  many  disputes.  Where 
•igation  is  introduced  into  a new  country,  a 
refulness  in  granting  water-rights,  though  at 
e time  apparently  obstructive  caution,  will 
obably  avoid  future  complication.”  At  the 
me  time,  the  introduction,  through  European 
gineering,  of  systematic  irrigation  into  the 
>orer  agricultural  districts  of  India  evidently 
lb  its  bright  side  in  its  important  econo- 
ical  and  social  results. 

" cultivators  are,  as  a rule,  hardy,  energetic,  and 
inly,  and  the  canal  officer  who  possesses  tact  and  for- 
aranee  has  little  difficulty  in  earning  their  confidence 
d esteem.  His  canal  improvements  are  so  readily  and 
irmly  appreciated,  that  he  can  scarcely  help  feeling 
mselt  enthusiastic  in  his  work,  and  he  requires  to  exer- 
le  all  his  conservative  feelings  to  restrain  himself  from 
;ering  too  much  at  one  time.  Identified  as  he  is  so 
timately  with  the  agricultural  prosperity  and  very  life 
the  people,  and  brought  into  such  frequent  contact 
th  them,  the  canal  officer  is  the  one  to  whom,  in  a 
lure  ol  crops,  the  people  natarally  look  for  counsel, 

• assistance,  and  for  relief.  The  Laugreals,  near  Mylsi  on 
e builej,  once  noted  cattle-lifters,  are  now  contented 
d industrious  agricultsrists.  It  is,  however,  a serious 
itter  to  develop  irrigation  in  a rainless  tract,  where  a 
lapse  of  irrigation  works  may  cause  an  amount  of 
Bering  as  disastrous  as  the  Orissa  famine.” 

To  make  irrigation  successful,  however,  the 
irson  in  charge  must  have  authority  to  settle 
1 disputes  on  the  spot.  Private  (native)  enter - 
ise  has  only  been  successful,  it  is  stated,  in 
ie  case,  that  of  a large  landed  proprietor ; 
hose  canals,  the  author  says,  will  at  his  death 
» ruined  by  the  Mahommedan  laws  of  inherit- 
tce,  which  will  give  rise  to  litigation,  pending 
ie  settlement  of  which  the  canal  will  collapse 
r want  of  maintenance.  The  people  in  general 
e so  well  aware  of  the  drawbacks  arising  from 
iflh  complications,  that  in  one  case  of  a pro- 
ved new  irrigation  canal  of  some  extent,  a 
imber  of  landowners  who  would  be  concerned 
its.  success,  volunteered  to  subscribe  and 
sposit  in  the  Treasury  the  estimated  amount 
iquired,  on  condition  that  it  was  made  and 
•ran god  by  the  Irrigation  Department.  “ They 
ipulated  that  during  the  first  four  yeais  of  its 
orking,  any  outsider  should  have  to  pay  a 
ipulated  sum  as  compensation  to  the  original 
romoters  of  the  canal,  but  that  after  four  years 


Government  should  have  the  right  to  manage  it 
like  the  rest  of  its  canals.  They  calculated  on 
deriving  so  much  benefit  from  it  in  this  space  of 
time,  that  it  would  be  worth  their  while  to  hold 
out  this  (inducement  to  Government  to  take  it 
up.  Tempting  as  the  scheme  was,  the  chances 
of  litigation  prevented  them  from  undertaking 
it  directly  themselves.”  Such  instances  of  the 
important  bearing  of  English  engineering  and 
Governmental  operation  upon  the  well-being  of 
the  country  districts  of  India,  coming  as  they  do 
in  an  incidental  way  in  the  midst  of  a direotly 
practical  paper,  are  certainly  not  without  interest 
at  present.  The  faith  of  the  Indian  agriculturist 
in  Government  seems  indeed  to  be  carried  a 
little  too  far  at  times.  It  is  hard  to  convince 
the  people,  on  some  occasions,  that  an  apparent 
local  or  temporary  loss  is  to  be  balanced  by  a 
general  gain.  “ They  see,  in  a way,  the  bearings 
of  the  case,  but  the  people  have  a childlike  faith 
in  the  idea  that  Government  is  willing  to  com- 
pensate with  or  without  cause.”  The  idea  cer. 
tainly  has  its  counterpart  among  the  opponents 
of  public  works,  new  railway  routes,  for  instance, 
in  this  oountry. 

Among  the  papers  connected  with  similar  sub- 
jects is  an  interesting  acoount,  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Graham,  of  the  “ Sutlej  river-training  works 
at  Adamwahan,”  a report  of  the  means  employed 
to  persuade  the  river  to  seleot  permanently  one 
of  the  various  channels  between  which  it  oscil- 
lated, as  well  with  the  object  of  keeping  a good 
and  deep  channel,  as  of  bringing  the  current 
down  in  a normal  direction  upon  the  intended 
Sutlej  railway-bridge,  which  would  be  endangered 
by  its  frequent  changes  of  course  and  impact. 
The  means  employed  were  the  formation  of  arti- 
ficial “spurs”  and  weed  beds  in  the  side  channels, 
in  the  hope  of  silting  them  up  before  the  next 
floods.  We  may  quote  a portion  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  rather  curious  branch  of  operations. 

"It  was  intended  to  adopt  Colonel  Brownlow’s  system 
as  far  as  possible ; to  imitate  the  growth  of  weeds,  to 
obstruct  the  channel  without  suddenly  deflecting  it,  and 
thus  to  silt  up  the  side  channels.  To  effect  this  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  the  weed  itself,  with  means  of  anchor- 
ing it,  and  ot  keeping  the  upper  end  fromsinking  through 
being  water-logged.  This  was  done  in  the  following 
manner: — The  ‘weed'  consisted  of  a strong  rope,  or 
hawser,  of  moonj,  generally  8 in.  in  girth,  and  of  a length 
varying  with  the  depth  of  water  and  strength  of  current  up 
to  90  ft.,  with  from  two  to  ten  bushes  or  small  trees  lashed 
to  it  by  their  butts,  the  largest  bushes  being  placed  lowest. 
The  hawser  was  made  fast  to  an  anchor  formed  of  a netting 
from  6 ft.  to  2 ft.  square,  of  2 in.  to  2i  in.  moonj  rope, 
with  meshes  from  4 in.  to  6 in.  square;  in  this  loose  bricks 
were  built  up  as  closely  as  possible,  from  10  to  65  cubic 
feet  being  used  in  each  net.  To  keep  the  weed  from  sink- 
ing when  the  hawser  and  bushes  became  water-logged,  one 
or  two  empty  casks  were  lashed  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
former.  The  ensks,  as  a rule,  remained  perfectly  tight, 
but  as  a precaution  they  were  wetted  daily,  where  it  could 
be  done  without  much  expense. 

Besides  the  above,  fixed  brushwood  and  net  spurs  were 
also  used.  The  former  were  simply  constructed  of  bushes 
and  trees  laid  with  their  butts  up  stream,  and  kept  in 
place  by  some  of  the  anchors  before  described,  to  which 
they  were  made  fast ; as  the  bushes  settled  down,  others 
were  piled  over  them.  The  net  spurs  were  made  of  net- 
ting similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  in  lengths  of  100  ft. 
by  from  6 ft.  to  20  ft.  wide,  several  being  sometimes  joined 
together.  A hawser  was  passed  through  the  lower  meshes 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  net,  and  another  through  the 
upper  ones ; to  the  former  anchors  of  the  kind  already 
described  were  made  fast ; to  the  latter,  casks.” 

These  means  appear  to  have  had  very  quickly 
the  effect  of  cutting  off  the  current  from  one  of 
the  obnoxious  side  channels,  so  far  as  to  cause  it 
to  disappear  in  a space  of  about  two  months, 
from  a process  of  natural  silting  up.  The  sec- 
tions of  the  river  bed  at  Adamwahan,  from 
the  7th  of  August  to  the  12th  of  October  last, 
given  at  intervals  of  a few  days,  show 
curiously  the  exceedingly  treacherous  and  shift- 
ing character  of  the  bed,  and  what  the  difficulty 
and  risk  must  be  in  constructing  a railway 
bridge  which  should  form  a secure  passage  over 
a river  which  was  thus  playing  at  hide-and-Beek 
with  the  engineers  all  the  time.  From  a note 
appended  to  the  paper,  by  Lieut. -Col.  Peile,  R.E., 
Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Indus  Yalley  Railway, 
it  appears  that  the  channel  has  been  driven  to 
as  favourable  a position  as  could  be  desired  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  site  ; and  the  result 
of  the  season’s  operations  “ affords  good  ground 
for  hope  that  the  oscillations  of  the  river  may 
be  restrained  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
within  fixed  limits ; ” but  the  whole  account, 
with  Mr.  Graham’s  illustrations,  affords  a curious 
chapter  on  some  of  the  difficulties  of  railway 
engineering  in  India.  In  the  paper  called  “Notes 
on  Bhaugulpore,”  by  Mr.  Sibold,  and  in  “ Leaves 
from  a Superintending  Engineer’s  Note-book,” 
by  Lieut.-Col.  Medley,  R.E.,  we  find  the  same 
source  of  difficulty  dwelt  upon;  the  former 
especially  naming  the  Kosi  river.  “ Marvellous 
tales  are  told  of  its  treachery  and  violence.  Its 
great  floods  are  probably  due  to  heavy  rain  in , 


the  outer  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  as  all  its 
floods  are  preceded  by  a change  in  the  colour 
of  the  water,  due  to  the  washings  of  the  low 
hills,  whioh  give  warning  of  a flood  at  least  a 
day  before.  Its  deposits  are  not  fertilising  like 
those  of  the  Ganges,  owing  to  the  much  shorter 
time  the  silt  is  held  in  suspension.  On  the  Kosi, 
the  silt  could  not  be  carried  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  ; on  the  Ganges  it  is  carried 
hundreds  of  miles.  The  constant  changes  in 
the  river  are  due  to  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  and  to  the  effects  of  the  backwater  of 
the  Ganges  in  flood.  A deep,  well-defined 
channel  and  declivity  are  both  wanting,  to  give 
a high  velocity  to  the  stream.”  Water,  Jn  short, 
seems  to  have  a marvellous  faculty  of  getting 
into  the  wrong  place  in  India ; of  appearing 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  and  being  scarce  where 
it  is.  It  is  an  item  in  Lieut.-Col.  Peile’s  notes 
that  “ the  water  supply  of  many  towns  in  the 
Northern  Punjab  is  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
state.  For  Peshawur  a scheme  is  now  in  pro- 
gress for  leading  water  from  the  Bara  river, 
six  miles  off,  through  concrete  ducts  and  iron 
pipesr  In  Rawal  Pindee,  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  city  is  chiefly  attributed  to  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  water  supply.  The  wells  are  100  ft. 
deep,  and  often  dry  up  just  before  the  rains, — 
the  people  use  the  water  of  the  Leh  Nullah, 
which,  as  it  is  also  used  for  bathing  and  clothes’ 
washing,  is  fearfully  polluted.  A scheme  is  now 
under  consideration  for  bringing  in  a supply 
from  the  Rawal  Pool,  nine  miles  distant.”  The 
prejudices  of  the  natives  often  prevent  them 
using  means  within  their  power  for  procuring 
water.  In  the  notes  on  the  Bhaugulpore 
district,  just  referred  to,  it  is  mentioned  that 
“ not  a single  appliance  for  raising  water  by 
animal  power  is  to  be  seen  in  the  district,  the 
natives  believing  that  bullocks  are  killed  by 
walking  in  a circle.” 

The  directly  architectural  work  which,  as  our 
readers  know  pretty  well,  comeB  in  India  almost 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  engineering 
profession,  shows,  as  illustrated  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Roorkee  publication,  some  definite 
attempt  at  consistency  and  purity  of  style.  The 
most  important  work,  in  scale,  is  the  proposed 
new  chief  court  at  Lahore  (the  present  one  being 
temporary  only),  of  which  we  are  told  that, — 

“ The  general  plan  was  prepared  in  communication 
with  the  Judges,  and  has  been  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  stylo  of  architecture  selected  is  the  Gothic- 
Arabio  [#ie]  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which  style 
Venice  affords  some  of  the  most  splendid  and  best  known 
examples.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  especially  well  fitted 
for  India,  the  arcades  giving  the  shade  which  is  indispen- 
sable, while  at  the  same  time  affording  ample  means  for 
lighting  and  ventilating,  being,  moreover,  highly  orna- 
mental. The  great  drawback  to  verandahs  in  general,  at 
least  in  the  remarkably  dry  heat  of  the  Punjab,  is  that 
they  retain  the  heat  long  after  the  sun  has  gone  dowD, 
and  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
has  cooled  considerably,  rendering  it  impossible  to  open 
any  of  the  doors  or  windows  of  the  main  building  which 
open  into  them.  In  the  Gothic- Arabic  style  the  open 
tracery  work  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  arcade  affords 
ample  means  by  which  the  heated  air,  accumulated  during 
the  day,  can  pass  off,  while  the  actual  protection  to  the 
walls  of  the  main  buildings  is  almost  as  perfect  as  in  the 
ordinary  verandah ; the  arcades  are,  moreover,  better 
lighted,  and  this  is  a great  advantage,  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  light  the  rooms  from  the  verandahs.” 

If  it  is  really  the  fact  that  the  verandah  in 
its.  usual  form  shuts  in  and  retains  heat  to  the 
extent  described,  after  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere 
has  cooled,  we  can  only  say  that  the  Anglo- 
Indian  house-builders  have  been  an  uncommonly 
long  time  finding  it  out,  and  have  gone  on  with 
a remarkable  perseverance  in  building  in  a 
manner  which  it  appears  simple  observation 
shows  to  be  inconsistent  with  a part  at  least  of 
the  very  result  arrived  at.  The  employment  of 
the  style  named  here  seems  a logical  and  sensible 
endeavour  to  combine  architectural  design  with 
practical  suitability  for  the  purpose ; and  the 
general  elevation  of  the  new  court  for  Lahore 
(the  illustrations  of  which,  by  the  way,  are 
wretched  specimens  of  architectural  drawing  and 
engraving)  shows  a sensible  and  purpose-like 
grouping  of  the  blocks  of  building,  and  the  plan 
is  a good  one;  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
inadequate  illustrations,  however,  it  would 
appear  that  the  details  of  the  “ Gothic- Arabic 
style”  will  receive  little  mercy,  and  that  ideas 
of  proportion  of  parts,  and  delicacy  of  detail, 
have  not  been  developed  in  the  engineering 
mind  of  India  much  more  at  the  present 
moment  than  formerly.  A more  successful 
architectural  structure  seems  to  be  the  design 
for  the  Maharaja’s  private  railway  station  at 
Ulwar,  which  is  in  the  Hindoo  style,  “ the 
details  taken  from  some  of  the  best  known  and 
most  admired  types.”  It  consists  of  a central 
room,  with  a dome  over,  and  a waiting-room  for 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Maharaja’s  Buite 
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respectively, opening  from  this  at  each  side  ; u e 
dome  is  to  be  of  brick,  faced  with  marble,  with  a 
copper  gilt  pinnacle,  and  the  snb-s'.ructureof  tl  e 
best  description  of  sandstone ; the  interior 
finish  to  be  plaster,  with  an  enamelled  surface  to 
imitate  polished  marble  (the  vices  of  the  West 
imported,  we  see,  into  Eastern  architecture), 
and  the  floor  of  sandstone  flagging,  in  > n orna- 
mental pattern,  composed  of  pieces  varying  in 
colour  so  as  to  contrast  with  one  another.  It 
seems  to  be  a tolerably  successful  revival  of  the 
Hindoo  style  ia  an  appropriate  situation.  The 
design  is  the  result  of  a competition,  500  rupees 
being  offered  for  the  best  design  ; the  one 
selected  being  by  Teebaram,  “ the  head  draughts- 
man  in  the  enginecr-in-chief ’s  office  of  the  Raj- 
pootana  State  Railway,”  on  which  the  station 
was  to  be  erected.  That  is  really  quite  like  an 
English  competition.  Another  item  of  architec- 
tural news,  which  serves  to  show  that  some  of 
our  architectural  shortcomings  are  at  least  not 
peculiar  to  Europeans,  is  found  in  a paragraph  in 
the  “Notes  on  Bbaugulpore,”  to  the  effect  that, 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  that  district,  a 
number  of  temples  have  been  built  by  tlTe  more 
wealthy  natives,  and  that  “ some  of  the  designs 
are  very  striking ; but  the  effect  is  spoiled  on 
closer  examination,  as  the  bricks  are  bad,  aud 
every  ornament  and  projection  is  of  plaster,  like 
the  icing  of  a Christmas  cake.  As  these  temples 
owe  their  construction  to  the  desire  of  the 
wealthy  to  outdo  each  other,  and  not  to  a devo- 
tional feeling,  there  is  no  attempt  to  ensure  per- 
manence.” It  must  be  deeply  touching  to  the 
English  architectural  wanderer  in  India  to  find 
the  practice  of  his  own  dear  native  land  thus 
vividly  recalled  to  his  recollection. 

Among  the  papers  which  describe  operations 
of  a special  kind,  may  be  noticed  one  on  the 
“ Sleeper  Slides  in  Jounsar  Eorest,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Bagshawe,  assistant  conservator  of  the  forests. 
These  were  slides  c instructed  to  carry  down  an 
immense  number  of  sleepers  of  deodar  wood  cut 
in  the  hill  forest  of  Mundhol,  and  intended  for 
the  Rajpootana  Railway.  The  carriage  of  these 
sleepers  by  hand  was  found  to  be  impossible  for 
want  of  the  requisite  number  of  men,  and  would 
have  been  a very  slow  business  in  any  case. 
The  plan  ultimately  adopted  was  a trough 
“ slide,”  some  miles  in  length,  12  in.  wide  in- 
side, and  fed  with  water  at  intervals  from  a 
stream  near  which  it  was  carried,  and  thus  to 
convey  the  sleepers  down  with  no  trouble  but 
launching  them  at  the  top  and  taking  them  out 
at  the  bottom.  The  plan  succeeded  admirably, 
and  saved  much  time  and  expense.  One  or  two 
mechanical  points  in  regard  to  it  are  worth 
quoting.  The  slide  was  at  first  17  in.  gauge  in- 
side, but  it  was  found  that  the  sleepers,  from 
the  play  which  they  obtained  from  side  to  side, 
damaged  both  themselves  and  the  trough,  espe- 
cially as  the  bottom  of  the  latter  was  formed 
with  two  slabs,  and  the  middle  joint  was  opened 
by  the  battering  of  the  descending  sleepers 
against  the  alternate  sides,  while  the  sleepers 
were  liable  to  jump  out  at  the  turns  of  the 
slide.  The  12  in.  gauge  was  then  adopted,  and 
rendered  watertight  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
hollowing  each  edge  of  the  bottom  slab  about 
t in.,  and  wedging  it  up  tightly  against  the 
side  slabs  so  as  to  compi-ess  the  edges  against 
the  latter.  It  was  found  that  the  slide  re- 
quired to  be  fed  with  fresh  water  at  inter- 
vals, as  when  the  sleepers  acquired  considerable 
velocity  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course  they 
threw  the  water  out  of  the  slide.  The  trough 
itself  was  composed  of  pieces  of  the  size  and 
scantling  of  the  sleepers,  to  be  eventually  taken 
up,  when  done  with,  beginning  at  the  top,  and 
the  pieces  shot  down  the  remaining  length,  so 
that  the  whole  would  be  eventually  utilised  as 
sleepers.  One  other  contrivance  illustrated  in 
these  papers,  we  may  mention  : a very  ingenious 
boom-grating  “ for  stopping  floating  logs  near 
the  head  of  the  Ganges  Canal,"  by  Mr.  T.  S. 
Beresford,  C.E.  Much  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  works  on  the  Ganges  Canal  by  large  logs, 
generally  of  heavy  deodar  wood,  which  come 
down  with  the  current.  More  than  once  a 
boom  was  constructed  to  stop  these,  but  gave 
way  after  a very  short  time,  the  difficulty  being 
in  getting  anything  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
impact  of  the  logs,  sometimes  weighing  eight 
or  nine  tons,  without  at  the  same  time  offering 
bo  much  resistance  to  the  current  as  to  be 
weakened  and  carried  away  in  a little  while,  or 
rendered  liable  to  be  broken  through  by  a log  of 
unusual  Bize  and  weight.  Mr.  Beresford’s  remedy 
was  the  construction  of  a grating  depending 
into  the  waterway,  fixed  in  and  bangiog  from  a 
heavy  beam  above  the  water.  “ This  beam  has 


or,  m. is  fixed  into  toothed  rookers  of  cast  iron, 
carved  to  a radius  of  2 ft.,  and  these  rest  and 
roll  in  corresponding  cast-iron  segments,  curved 
to  a radius  of  4 ft.  The  grating,  which  dips  a 
foot  or  two  into  the  water  (depending  on  supply), 
is  thus  free  to  rock  backwards  and  forwards,  but 
in  doing  so  the  whole  beam,  grating,  &o.,  is 
lifted  through  a certain  height in  other  words, 
the  aotion  of  the  rockers  is  such  that  when  the 
whole  is  at  its  natural  centre  of  gravity,  the 
grating  points  up  stream  at  an  angle  of  nearly 
45  ; but  when  a heavy  log  travelling  down 
the  stream  strikes  the  grating,  it  forces  it  into 
au  upright  position,  and  in  doing  so  rolls  the 
rocker  up  in  its  seat  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
vertical  foot,  in  which  operation  the  whole  mo- 
mentum of  the  largest  log  likely  to  come  down 
stream  is  exhausted,  and  the  grating  is  strong 
enough  to  retain  it  after  the  Bhock  of  the  first 
impact  is  thus  broken.  The  diagrams,  of  course, 
give  a better  idea  than  mere  description  of  this 
exceedingly  ingenious  yet  simple  contrivance. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  problems  to  be 
dealt  with  will  render  these  reports  of  Indian 
engineering  of  some  interest  to  all  concerned  in 
practical  construction,  and  may  offer  suggestions 
for  the  treatment  of  problems  of  a kindred 
nature  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 


SOME  NOTES  ON 

THE  EARLY  USE  OP  PORTLAND  STONE 
AND  OTHER  BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Limestones  and  other  freestones  have  un- 
doubtedly been  used  in  this  country  since 
structures  of  stone  were  first  built  and  lime  first 
burned  for  building  purposes  ; but  at  what  par- 
ticular date  Portand  stone  and  other  cognate 
oolites  were  first  brought  to  London  for  use  in 
public  works  does  not  clearly  appear.  We  are 
told  in  some  of  our  standard  books,  historical 
and  technical,  in  connexion  with  buildiDg  matters, 
that  previously  to  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Portland  stone  does  not  appear 
to  have  attracted  any  attention.  Though  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  statement  that  the 
use  of  Portland  stone  was  not  general  in  London 
till  the  time  of  Inigo  Jones,  still  we  have  proof 
that  it  was  used  centuries  earlier  in  conjunction 
with  other  limestones  from  Prance  and  the  South 
of  England.  Casting  about  recently  for  some 
early  mention  of  the  use  of  Portland  stone  by 
name,  we  found  in  the  City  records  “ an  inven- 
tory and  valuation  of  stones  belonging  to  the  works 
at  London  Bridge,  delivered  to  the  wardens 
thereof  by  the  outgoing  wardens  ” (see  Riley’s 
“Memorials”),  24  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1350,  in 
which  there  is  a distinct  mention  of  squared  and 
unsquared  pieces  of  Portland  stone,  along  with 
other  building  materials,  the  list  of  which,  from 
their  then  odd  names  and  value,  will  interest  the 
building  reader,  and  will  not  be  out  of  place  if 
reproduced.  The  old  Bridge  House  Court  and  its 
adjuncts  contained  400  great  pieces  of  oak 
timber,  value  40d.  by  the  piece,  making 
100  marks;  also  a pile  of  timber  lying  in 
the  garden  dose  adjoining  to  the  water  of  the 
Thames,  valued  at  twenty  marks.  Also  timber 
for  fourteen  shops,  fully  wrought  and  framed 
for  immediate  building,  361,  [This  last  item  is 
very  suggestive  in  these  days  of  shop  architec- 
ture and  wood-working  machinery.]  Also, 
divers  pieces  of  timber  lying  in  various  places  in 
the  said  court,  valued  at  19 7.  6s.  8d. ; also  120 
pieces  of  elm  for  piles,  at  2s.  the  piece,  121. ; 
also,  in  the  Grange,  125  rakes  [used  for  catching 
the  refuse  on  the  Moor  Pleete,  Walbrook,  and 
other  streams],  at  5d.  each,  52s.  Id. ; also  divers 
boards  of  oak  and  of  “ estrichesborde,”  value 
61.  12s.  4d.;  alBO,  57,000  “ herth-lathes,”  value 
4s.  per  thousand,  111.  8s. ; also  30,000  sap-lathes, 
value  28.  per  thousand,  31.  The  total  of  the 
items  before  mentioned  being  1691. 19s.  Id.  The 
term  “estrichesborde”  was  probably  applied  to 
deal  boards  from  the  Baltic  or  the  Eastern 
countries.  The  “ herth-lathes  ” were  the  superior 
laths  made  from  the  centre  or  heart  of  the 
timber,  and  the  sap-laths  were  those  inferior 
ones  with  the  sap  in  the  wood.  The  inventory 
continues  : “ Also  690  ft.  of  stone  of  Porteland, 
hand-worked  and  squared,  as  also  1044  fc.  of 
stone  of  Porteland,  not  wrought,  the  total  being 
1,734,  value  5d.  per  piece,  361.  3s.  lid.  [a 
mistake,  361.  2s.  6d.]  ; also  600  of  coynston 
[quoin  or  corner  stone],  value  5s.  per  hundred, 
40s.  [30s.] ; also  eighteen  great  stones  of  Bere 
[suggested  with  a good  show  of  reason  as  being 
Bere  Regis,  in  Dorset],  weighing  eighteen  tons, 
value  6s.  8d.  per  ton,  61. ; also  a heap  of  mixed 
mortar,  value  41.  8s. ; also  12,000  tiles,  value  8s. 


per  thousand,  47.  16s. ; also  cement  for  the 
bridge,  31. ; also  seven  barrels  of  pitoh,  value 
4s.  per  barrel,  28s. ; also  two  boats  of  ragstone! 
value  23s. ; also  a boatload  of  chalk  value  7s.  6d. 
The  total  of  stone  and  other  items  being; 
591.  6s.  5d.”  To  summarise  the  other  items  we 
find  71  weys  of  old  lead,  valued  at  6s.  8d.  per 
wey  ; 12,000  “ plaunohees-nails  ” (plank-nails  or 
spikes),  valued  at  4s.  per  1,000  ; 3,000  “dor- 
nails”  (door-nails),  at  2s.  6d.  per  1,000;  400 
large  nails  for  the  drawbridge  at  12d.  per  100. 
Farther  on  we  have  mention  of  “ wyndou-nails’l 
(window-nails),  valued  at  2s.  6d.  per  1,000 ; a 
stock  of  “ travers-nails  ” (tree-nails),  at8d.  per 
1,000;  “grapes”  of  iron  (prongs  or  grappling, 
irons),  at  Id.  each.  The  total  value  of  the 
building  materials  in  the  Old  Bridge  House,, 
which  were  all  enumerated,  was  estimated  at 
2507.  18s.  2d., — a large  sum  when  considered  in 
view  of  its  purchasing  power  in  those  days,  either 
in  the  way  of  materials  or  labour.  Among  the 
articles  not  valued,  were  one  great  boat,  a small1 
boat,  a “ shoute”  or  “ sohuyt  ” (a  timber  barge,; 
perhaps),  two  engines,  with  three  “rammes,r: 
for  ramming  piles,  two  cauldrons  for  melting 
pitch  for  cement,  one  presser  for  fixing,  five  pots 
of  brass,  and  four  posnets,  old  and  worn  out. 
We  consider  this  inventory  of  building  materials; 
a very  interesting  one.  Long  before  the  above-i 
mentioned  period,  in  1329,  we  find  in  the  City 
records  proceedings  were  taken  against  Hugh] 
de  Hecham,  a lime-burner,  for  extortion  and  in-l 
timidation.  The  petition  that  was  presented  or 
delivered  to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  John  de 
Grantham,  is  rather  long  for  quotation  here,  butl 
it  commences  to  the  following  effect : — “ Sliowi 
unto  you  the  good  folks  of  the  Ward  of  Tower 
as  to  the  great  grievances  which  Hugh  da 
Heoham,  lymbrennere,  has  committed,  in  that  he 
caused  all  those  who  are  of  his  trade  to  make 
oath,  that  whereas  people  used  heretofore  to 
have  one  sack  of  lime  for  one  penny,  or  at  the 
rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  hundred,  at  the  time  when 
sea  coal  [sea-borne  coal]  was  Belling  at  40d.  thei 
quarter,  now  one  is  not  to  have  of  the  said  Hughl 
any  sack  of  lime  for  less  than  lid.  or  2d.,  oi 
else  at  the  rate  of  6s.  or  5s.  the  hundred;  seeing 
that  the  present  value  of  sea-coal  for  this 
year  is  no  more  than  16d.”  [by  the  quarter} 
It  appears  that  the  redoubtable  Hugh  succeeded 
by  menaces  to  prevent  the  workers  of  lime  oi 
Greenhithe  who  used  to  bring  lime  from  that  place 
to  London  to  sell,  from  coming  thither,  but  those 
who  did  come  to  London  with  lime,  as  a forestallei 
he  embraced  or  made  friends  with  these  people' 
and  thereby  secured  the  trade  for  himself  at  bis  owr 
terms.  Hugh,  however,  after  due  investigation, 
was  found  guilty  of  the  charge  imputed  against 
him,  and  it  was  awarded  that  he  should  lose  hia 
freedom  and  go  to  prison. 

In  the  30  Edward  I.,  1302,  there  is  an  agree, 
ment  to  indemnify  the  City  against  fire,  and  tc 
roof  houses  with  tiles.  One  Thomas  Bat,  before 
John  le  Bland,  the  mayor,  and  certain  aldermeni 
bound  himself,  and  all  his  rents,  lands,  anc. 
tenements,  to  keep  the  City  of  London  in 
demnified  from  peril  of  fire,  and  other  lossea 
which  might  arise  from  his  houses  covered  with 
thatch  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  Candeli 
wykstrete,  and  he  agreed  that  he  would  have 
the  said  houses  covered  with  tiles  by  a certaii 
stated  time.  If  he  failed,  the  Mayor,  sheriffs,  0j 
bailiffs  of  London  were  to  cause  the  said  bouse! 
to  be  roofed  with  tiles  out  of  the  issues  of  tht 
rents.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  reign: 
1272,  we  find  that  playing  with  tiles  was  a sori 
of  pastime.  From  the  fatal  accident  that  gavel 
rise  to  the  entry  it  would  appear  that  the  throw] 
ing  of  the  tile  was  a species  of  a game  of  quoitsi 
tiles  probably  rounded  for  the  purpose. 

In  theacconnt  rendered  by  William  Sunnynggei 
a carpenter,  as  to  moneys  expended  by  him  an 
trustee  on  the  repairs  of  a house  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael,  Cornhulle  (Cornhill,  London)) 
33  Edward  III.,  1359,  we  have  a number  of  very 
interesting  items  as  to  the  cost  of  some  building 
materials  and  workmen’s  labour.  From  tbia 
curious  document  we  find  that  a tiler  for  twe; 
days’  wages  received  14d.,  or  7d.  per  day ; hit 
man  for  the  same  time,  lOd. ; for  their  drink 
(beer  money  we  Buppose),  2d.  The  cost  of  50C 
tiles  was  4s. ; a cartload  of  sand,  4d. ; 6 sacks 
of  lime,  12d. ; 2 small  wedges,  the  same  ; 2 slate: 
for  a gutter,  2s. ; 4 cartloads  of  stone  for  the 
pavement,  10a. ; 24  cartloads  of  gravel,  8s 
paviours’  work,  6a. ; timber  and  ponchount 
(puncheons,  or  posts  driven  between  the  smal 
timbers  like  stays  inclining  inwards)  to  meno 
the  walls,  3s. ; for  1,500  lathes  (laths),  2s.  3]d. 
for  1,500  trasson  nails  (treenails),  18d. ; for  1,50( 
sprigges  (brads,  or  nails  without  heads),  15d. 
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)ther  nails,  4d.  A carpenter’s  wages  for  2 days 
ire  put  down  atl4d.  ; 12  cartloads  of  lorn  (loam), 
ts.;  9 sacks  of  lime,  18d.;  3 cartloads  of  sand,  12d.; 
'or  one  workman’s  wages  for  daubing  [daubers 
were  layers  on  of  a mixture  of  straw  and  mud 
jo  a framework,  or  betimes  the  layers  on  of  a 
setter  compost  approaching  modern  plaster], 
3 days  at  7d.  per  day  ; the  dauber’s  man  received 
5d.  per  day.  Farther  on,  in  the  same  account, 
sve  find  a carpenter’s  wages  charged  at  8-Jd.  per 
lay.  This  was  l£d.  per  day  more;  so  it  would 
appear  that  in  these  early  times  there  was  a 
ilassification,  and  no  uniformity  for  bad  and 
jood  workmen.  For  soldering  a gutter,  12d.  is 
Jharged  ; candles  used  for  doing  it,  Id.  A tiler 
md  his  man  for  one  day  received  13£d.  The 
lext  is  an  entry  of  some  interest:  for  heighten- 
ng  a room  of  the  said  tenement,  and  for  two 
jngines  hired  for  the  same  for  21  days,  2s.  Now 
vhat  were  the  two  engines  ? Were  they  a species 
>f  screw-jack,  or  some  early  shoring  apparatus 
or  lifting  and  “ needling.”  Three  men  were 
jaid  for  setting  piles  and  for  ramming  (ram- 
nag)  the  same,  2s.  Again,  we  find  a car', 
renter,  for  21  days,  20d.;  two  carpenters,  for 
11  days,  at  7|d.  per  day,  3s.  lid.;  for  their 
[rink  the  same  time,  2d. ; and  for  six  piles  and 
our  bases,  5s.  In  the  foregoing  items  we  find 
hree  (liBtinct  rates  of  wages  for  the  carpenters 
if  1359, — viz.,  7d.,  7 id.,  and  8Jd.  per  day.  Pos- 
ibly,  the  account,  though  rendered  in  the  above 
rear,  extended  back  over  a considerable  time. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  Portland  stone, 
n these  early  days  its  use,  of  course,  must 
iave  been  limited  in  London.  Taking  into 
onsideration  the  history  of  Portland  Island  and 
he  connexion  with  the  church  of  Winchester,  for 
ome  time  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
sssor  the  island  or  promontory  belonged  to  that 
hurch,  we  might  deduce  reasons  for  believing 
hat  Portland,  as  well  as  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
ms  resorted  to  for  a supply  of  building  lime- 
tone.  We  believe  there  is  scarcely  any  men- 
ion  of  Portland  Island  in  our  annals  before  the 
ime  of  Ingulphus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Idward  the  Confessor,  and  was  chaplain  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  He  tells  us  it  was 
sed  as  a landing-place  by  the  Danes,  whence 
hey  sallied  out  against  the  defenceless  inhabi- 
xnts.  Iu  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Portland 
3land  was  purchased  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl 
f Gloucester,  but  it  has  been  for  a long  time 
ack  the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  quarries 
ow  on  the  island  are  either  worked  by  the 
rovernment,  or  leased  to  private  parties,  who 
ay  a royalty  of  Is.  on  every  ton  of  stone 
lised,  half  of  which  goes  to  a trust  fund 
)r  the  islanders.  This  was  a slight  com- 
ensation  for  the  destruction  of  the  pasture  land, 
nd  was  granted  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  in 
hose  reign  the  quarries  first,  to  any  large  extent, 
ere  worked,  and  principally  for  London  build- 
's purposes.  The  qualities  of  Portland  and 
ath  oolite  were,  doubtless,  well  known  by  that 
reat  prelate  and  builder  William  of  Wykeham, 
oth  in  his  character  of  Surveyor  of  Royal  Build- 
'S3 for  Edward  III.,  and  as  a great  ohurch 
uilder  at  Oxford,  Winchester,  and  elsewhere, 
he  introduction  of  Caen  stone  into  England 
robably  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Norman 
onquest,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
.vourite  material  with  the  architects  or  workmen 
ho  followed  the  fortunes  of  William  Duke  of 
ormandy  and  his  successors  for  some  time, 
s introduction  into  Ireland  is  believed  to  be 
imewhat  earlier,  contemporary  with  the  intro- 
tction  of  the  Norman  and  Lombardian  styles 
to  the  sister  kingdom.  According  to  Mr.  G. 
ilkinson’s  “ Ancient  Architecture  and  Prac- 
3al  Geology  of  Ireland,”  limestone  has  been 
nployed  in  most  of  the  ancient  structures  in 
eland,  the  doorways  of  round  towers  and 
lurches  showing  excellent  examples  of  Norman 
ouldings  and  other  work  belonging  to  a 
iriod  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  that  style 
to  England.  Sandstone,  however,  appears  to 
ive  been  a favourite  material  for  sculptured 
3rk  and  ecclesiastical  or  monastio  buildings 
eviously  to  the  introduction  of  the  EarTy 
aglish  style,  after  which  time  limestone  was 
ore  often  employed.  The  oolite  limestone  used 
the  interior  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
ablin,  presents  the  appearance  of  Bath  stone  ; 
it  Caen  stone  has  a very  great  resemblance 
Bath  and  Cheltenham  stone.  The  cream- 
loured  oolitio  or  jurassic  limestone  in  the  old 
tenor  work  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  was 
.her  imported  from  Normandy  or  this  country, 
r it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  oolitic 
me  m structures  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
nturies  in  Ireland.  Christ  Church  was  founded 


about  the  year  1038,  and  a great  portion 
of  the  old  structure,  at  least,  was  built  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  style.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  oream-coloured  oolitic  limestone  in  the 
old  work  of  this  ecclesiastical  edifice  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  West  of  England.  Among  the 
limestones  of  Ireland  there  is  but  little  of  the 
oolitio  kind.  Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  some  in- 
stances of  the  occurrences  of  the  latter  variety 
along  the  Bhores  of  Killala  Bay,  in  the  West  of 
Ireland,  and  this  oolitic  variety  has  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  ruined  Abbey  of 
Moyne,  beautiful  still,  though  in  ruin.  The 
sharpness  of  the  sculpture  and  ornamentation 
is  still  retained  in  the  oolitio  limestone  of  this 
ancient  structure. 

Portland  and  Bathoolite,  we  contend,  have  been 
used  in  these  countries  for  centuries  back,  and 
though  supplanted  after  the  Conquest  by  “ tender 
Caen  stone  . . . more  beautiful  than  durable,”  to 
use  the  words  of  Sir  Chri stopher  Wren , yet  through 
the  taste,  influence,  and  energy  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  the  architect  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  use  of  native 
limestones,  [Portland,  Bath,  and  other  cognate 
kinds,  for  ecclesiastical  or  civil  building  purposes, 
was  revived.  The  former  architect  repaired  a 
portion  of  old  St.  Paul’s,  casing  the  exterior 
and  adding  a Corinthian  portioo  to  the  lowest 
part  in  Portland  stone.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  most  of  the  churches  built  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  are  built  of  Portland  stone,  but 
it  is  a fact  that  the  stone  so  much  used 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  superior  to  the 
description  now  used.  The  quarries  that  supplied 
the  stone  for  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  other 
buildings  erected  by  the  great  architect,  are  not 
now  worked.  “ It  does  not  pay  ” modern  builders 
to  work  or  to  pay  for  the  working  of  such  hard 
oolite.  Old  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges 
were  built  with  Portland  stone,  and  Thomas 
Cooley,  the  assistant  of  Robert  Mylne,  the 
architect  of  Blackfriars-bridge,  used  Portland 
stone  in  his  first  great  public  work,  the  Royal 
Exchange  of  Dublin,  for  which  he  competed, 
and  won  the  fii'st  prize,  iu  1769.  James  Gandon, 
his  contemporary,  or  successor,  in  Dublin,  used  it 
in  the  Custom-house,  his  additions  to  the  Irish 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  other  public  works. 
Long  previously  to  this,  it  was  used  by  Sir 
Edward  Lovet  Pierce,  in  the  columns  and  portico 
of  the  main  building  of  the  Parliament  House  in 
Dublin,  commenced  in  1729.  Portland  stone  is 
also  used  in  the  frontage  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings of  Trinity  College,  and  other  later  buildings 
in  Dublin.  We  believe  that  the  columns  of  the 
old  City  Tholsel,  in  Dublin,  built  in  1683,  were 
of  Portland  stone,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  Bame  stone  was  used  to  some  extent  in  the 
ornamental  work  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Kiltnain- 
ham,  built  about  the  same  period.  There  appears 
to  have  been  an  interchange  of  ti’ade  in  stone 
between  England  and  Ireland  for  a considerable 
period,  and  of  other  building  materials  also.  Irish 
oak  was  an  old  importation,  and  in  return  for 
English  oolites  some  carboniferous  limestones, 
including  black  marble,  flagstones,  and  even 
burned  lime  were  exported  from  Ireland  to 
Holland  and  this  country.  From  the  limestone 
group  of  Ireland,  which  consists  of  three  divi- 
sions,— the  lower,  the  middle,  or  “ calp  ” (the 
common  building  stone  of  Dublin),  and  the 
upper  limestone, — a great  variety  of  building 
stone  is  obtained.  The  calp  is  liable  to  rapid 
decay,  but  it  yields  in  some  localities  a valuable 
hydraulio  lime.  The  lower  or  upper  division, 
according  to  Professor  Hull,  the  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  produces  a good 
crystalline  greyish  limestone,  sometimes  dolo- 
mitio,  and  in  a few  instances  oolitic.  The  car- 
boniferous limestones  of  Ireland  contrast  un- 
favourably as  regards  colour  with  those  of 
England,  but  as  a source  for  the  production  of 
marbles  it  is  valuable  in  an  architectural  point 
of  view.  The  steps  that  formerly  ascended  to 
the  entrance  to  St.  Paul’s  were  said  to  be  from 
the  limestone  quarries  of  Red-Cow,  near  Dublin. 
The  black  marble  or  flagging  used  in  connexion 
with  Bird’s  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  opposite  St. 
Paul’s,  is  Btated,  according  to  the  specification 
or  particulars  of  that  work,  to  be  from  Ireland. 
Ireland  still  imports  a quantity  of  building 
limestone,  Portland,  Bath,  or  other  kinds  from 
England;  and  the  trade  in  Irish  marbles,  grey, 
black,  and  variegated,  is  increasing  yearly  for 
building  and  ornamental  purposes.  Irish  granites, 
Donegal  and  Dublin,  and  other  coloured  varieties, 
are  contesting  the  field  with  the  Aberdeen  kinds. 
This  interchange  of  trade  is  also,  as  in  the 
early  days  of  the  introduction  of  Caen  stone, 
leading  to  an  interchange  of  workmen.  The 
London  limestone  stone-carver  or  mason  makes 


but  poor  progress  in  the  working  of  Dalkey, 
Aberdeen,  or  Jersey  granite,  and  the  artist 
or  artificer  that  is  constantly  manipulating  the 
harder  material  is  not  fitted  to  render  the 
delicate  touches  with  chisel  and  mallet  that 
working  in  the  softer  or  freer  limestone  requires, 
particularly  in  undercut  moulded  and  elaborate 
tracery  and  foliation.  With  workmen  of  this 
class,  when  for  long  periods  they  are  engaged 
on  the  same  material,  mind  and  hand  become 
attuned,  so  to  speak,  and  there  is  a conscious 
weight  of  feeling  in  each  blow  they  give.  Any 
sudden  transition  from  hard  to  soft  material, 
from  the  hardy  granite,  “ the  noblest  of  all  the 
rocks,”  to  the  tender  Caen  or  cognate  oolites, 
will  not  tell  favoux-ably  for  the  temper  of  the 
workman  or  his  tools,  the  satisfaction  of  the 
employer,  or  the  satisfactory  execution  and  finish 
of  the  work.  The  art  of  building  is  an  old  art, 
and  its  history  is  the  history  of  its  architects 
and  workmen,  but  what  should  have  been  learned 
first  of  it,  as  its  basis,  the  geology  and  structure 
of  our  building  stones,  is  being  learned  the  last, 
to  the  great  injury  of  architecture  as  an  art. 


BRITISH  ARCH2E0L0GICAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  EVESHAM. 

The  Corporation  of  the  quaint  old  town,  Eves- 
ham, received, on  Monday  last,  the  members  of  the 
British  Archmological  Association  with  an  address, 
in  which  they  Baid, — “The  Vale  of  Evesham  has 
long  been  famed  for  its  fertility  and  for  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  from  very  early  days 
it  haB  been  a busy  centre  of  life.  The  earth- 
works and  ancient  camps  of  the  hills  which  en- 
close the  vale  testify  by  their  number  and  size 
to  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient 
Britons  ; the  Roman  occupation  is  to  be  traced 
on  every  side  by  the  ruins  of  the  buildings,  the 
names  of  places,  and  the  large  number  of  coins 
found  scattered  over  the  country  ; and  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  famous  Abbey  of  Evesham  was 
one  of  the  principal  centres  of  religious  life  in 
England.  Few  neighbourhoods  afford  the  op. 
portunity  of  a visit  to  so  many  sites  of  abbeys 
and  other  spots  connected  with  historical  events 
of  great  and  abiding  interest.  Our  own  abbey 
church  has  unfortunately  disappeared,  the  little 
that  remains  of  it,  after  having  been  used  as  a 
stone  quarry  for  one  hundred  years,  lying  buried 
beneath  the  ground  ; but  our  town  still  contains 
many  relics  of  the  buildings  connected  with  the 
Abbey,  and  these  and  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Evesham  will  be  visited  with  interest,  as  will 
also  the  spot  where  lies  the  body,  though  now 
unmarked  by  any  memorial,  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  accommodation  which  our  town  affords  to 
visitors  is  small,  we  feel  that  the  attractions 
which  it  presents  to  the  members  of  such  a 
society  as  the  British  Archaeological  Association 
are  great  indeed,  and  it  will  be  our  endeavour 
to  afford  you  every  facility  that  lies  within  our 
power  to  make  your  visit  here  both  agreeable 
and  profitable.” 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford,  as  president  of  the 
Association,  then  delivered  an  excellent  inau- 
gural address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said, — 
“You,  perhaps,  think  I bear  too  close  a resem- 
blance to  one  of  my  ancestors  and  predecessors 
at  Ragley,  the  first  Viscount  Conway,  who  was 
Principal  Secretary  to  James  I.,  and  of  whom,  in 
consequence  of  his  not  having  the  gift  of  a ready 
pen,  the  King  complained  ‘ that  “ Steenie  ” had 
given  him  three  notable  servants— a Gentleman 
of  the  Bedchamber,  Clark,  who  could  not  untruss 
a point,  he  had  but  one  hand ; a chaplain,  Dr. 
Preston,  who  conld  not  say  prayers,  for  he  scru- 
pled the  use  of  the  Liturgy  ; and  a Secretary  of 
State,  Conway,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
having  been  bred  a Boldier.’  I also  have  been 
bred  a soldier,  and  you  are  now  suffering  from 
my  education,  or  rather  from  the  want  of  it. 
We  are  standing  on  the  confines  of  Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  and  Warwickshire,  in  the 
picturesque  town  of  Evesham,  which  has  been 
so  well  chosen  for  our  meeting,  not  only  for  its 
own  intrinsic  merits  in  the  eye3  of  antiquaries, 
but  from  its  neighbourhood  to  so  many  objects 
of  real  interest.  To-day  we  shall  visit  the 
Abbey,  the  old  churches,  and  other  antiquities, 
and  shall  hope  to  see  the  grounds  and  museum 
of  Mr.  Rudge,  so  rich  in  reminiscences  of  the 
famous  battle  of  Evesham  of  1255,  a subject  on 
which  I will  not  dilate,  seeing  that  we  are  pro- 
mised a paper  on  that  historical  subjeob  by  Mr 
Herbert  New.  During  this  week  we  hope  to 
visit  Broadway,  Buckland,  Stanway,  Hailes 
Abbey,  Winchcomb,  Sudeley  Castle  (where  my 
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ancestor  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  the  brother  of 
the  Protector  Somerset,  lived),  Wyre,  Pershore 
Abbey,  Deerhurst  Saxon  Church,  and  thence  to 
Tewkesbury  Abboy,  several  of  which  interesting 
places  are,  as  you  know,  in  Gloucestershire.” 
After  expressing  a hope  that  the  buildings  and 
records  of  the  neighbourhood  might  derive  fresh 
illustration  and  additional  interest  through  the 
visit,  the  Marquis  added,  “ but  knowing  we  have 
so  many  first-rate  archaeologists  like  Mr.  Evelyn 
Shirley,  of  Ettington  ; Mr.  Matthew  Bloxam,  of 
R gby  ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Brodie  ; the  Rev.  A.  H.  VV. 
Ingram;  Mr.  Tom  Burgess,  of  Leamington ; the 
Rev.  F.  Kittermaster ; the  Rev.  Leigh  Colvile ; 
&c.,  and  have  likewise  whole  societies  devoted 
to  antiquarian  research,  like  the  Warwickshire 
and  the  Malvern  Field  Club,  and  the  Warwick- 
shire Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society 
(whose  excellent  museum  and  library  may  be 
visited  at  Warwick),  I fear  that  the  ground  has 
been  too  often  gone  over  to  afford  much  novelty 
during  the  present  visit.  The  Society  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  was  established  in 
1843,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  original  society, 
from  which  the  Archaeological  Institute  sprang. 
Perhaps  England  is  rich  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  maintain  two  bodies  similarly  engaged 
in  the  useful  pursuit  of  antiquarian  knowledge, 
but  I hope  you  will  forgive  me  expressing  a hope 
that  those  who  know  more  about  it  than  I do 
will,  before  long,  see  their  way  to  reuniting  the 
two  societies,  and  so  make  each  more  practically 
and  beneficially  useful. 

Lord  Hampton,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  pro- 
posed a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Marquis  for  bis 
address.  He  added  that  he  rejoiced  to  see  the 
noble  residences  in  this  noble  land  occupied  by 
those  of  ample  means  and  ability.  There  was 
a time  when  Ragley  was  only  a name;  now  it 
waB  a reality.  The  Association  had  done  well  in 
choosing  Evesham  for  its  place  of  meeting,  and 
they  could  not  have  done  more  wisely  than  in 
selecting  the  noble  marquis  to  preside  over  them, 
and  he  was  glad  that  he  had  thought  it  is  duty 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  the  Association  were  not  at  all  distressed  to 
hear  of  the  number  of  similar  societies  now  at 
work,  because  they  recognised  in  these  societies 
their  own  offspring.  He  alluded  to  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Bill,  and 
urged  that  all  local  societies  should  petition  in 
its  favour.  He  also  made  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
the  preservation  of  Caesar’s  camp,  at  Wimbledon. 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  battle-field  in 
Abbey  Manor  grounds,  which  had  been  thrown 
open  by  Mr.  Rudge.  An  obelisk  has  been 
erected,  bearing  an  inscription  recording  how 
the  battle  was  fought  on  the  24th  of  August, 
1255,  some  bas  reliefs,  and  the  following  lines 
from  Drayton  : — 

“ Great  Leater  hero  expired  with  Henry  his  brave  sonne. 
When  many  a high  exploit  they  in  that  day  had  done, 
Scarce  was  there  noble  house  of  which  those  times 
could  tell 

But  that  some  one  thereof  on  this  or  that  soil  fell. 
Amongst  the  slaughter'd  men  that  there  lay  heap’d  on 
pyles, 

Bohucs  and  Beachamps,  were  Basets  and  Mandevilles, 
Hartreshull,  Crepping,  Despenser,  Baliol,  Rowele, 

Inde,  Tregoz,  Ernefyeld  York,  Bermingham,  Trossell, 
Segrave.  Aud  Saint  Johns  seeks  upon  the  end  of  all 
To  give  those  of  these  manes  their  Christian  buriall. 

Ten  thousand  on  both  sides  were  laid  and  slain  that  day, 
Prince  Edward  gets  the  gole,  and  bears  the  palm  away.” 
Here  Mr.  New  gave  a brief  account  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  battle. 

In  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Rudge  were  found 
scattered  many  remains  of  the  abbey, — the 
bases  of  columns,  ugly  gurgoyles,  parts  of  niches, 
tracery  of  windows,  old  coffins.  The  abbot’s 
chair,  and  two  carved  figures,  from  the  Bell 
Tower,  stand  in  the  porch  of  the  mansion. 
The  Earl’s  Well  was  found  to  be  in  a very 
neglected  state. 

At  a dinner  in  the  evening,  given  in  the  Town- 
hall,  the  Marquis  presided,  and  various  speeches 
were  delivered  by  the  chairman,  Lord  Hampton, 
Sir  E.  Lechmere,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Geo.  Wright, 
Mr.  Godwin,  the  Vicar  of  Evesham  (the  Rev.  J. 
W.  Holland),  and  others. 

Mr.  Holland  expressed  a hope  that  a monument 
to  Simon  de  Montfort  might  one  day  be  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  died,  and  a subscription  to 
begin  the  movement  was  at  once  offered  by  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

On  the  following  day,  Stratford-on-Avon  was 
visited,  and  a most  enjoyable  day  spent ; papers 
bein'*  read  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Halliwell- 
Philfipps,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill ; the  Rev. 
Canon  Ingram,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A., 
Dr.  French,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collis,  and  others 
assisted  in  the  work,  but  we  reserve  particulars 


for  next  week.  The  hotel  accommodation  at 
Evesham  proved  to  be  limited,  but  this  was  sup- 
plemented most  kindly  by  a number  of  the  in- 
habitants. And  it  deserves  mention  that  the 
Duke  d’Aumale,  who  has  a residence  close  to  the 
town,  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council, 
ten  bedrooms  being  prepared  in  it  for  their  use. 


OPENING  OF  THE  FIRTH  PARK, 
SHEFFIELD. 

The  visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
to  Sheffield  has  been  a memorable  event,  and 
served  to  give  its  teeming  population  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  in  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  good  and  loyal  citizens,  they  are  quite  equal 
to  the  people  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom. 
When  Mr.  Mark  Firth  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
borough,  and  on  a subsequent  occasion  purchased 
the  Page  Hall  estate,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  presenting  a portion  of  it  to  the  town,  and  of 
asking  their  Royal  Highnesses  to  do  him  and  the 
town  the  honour  of  coming  down  to  open  it ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  the  invitation  had 
been  graciously  acoepted  and  the  day  fixed  for 
the  ceremony,  even  the  most  sanguine  could  not 
have  hoped  that  the  men  of  Sheffield  would,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  so  much  money  and  time  and 
labour,  produce  such  a display.  The  decora- 
tions were  carried  out  with  commendable  spirit. 
We  may  mention  those  of  the  Lady’s  Bridge  and 
the  Shambles,  the  cost  of  which  was  borne  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  designs  were  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Hadfield  & Son,  architects,  and  the 
carrying  of  them  out  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Tyler  & Co.,  of  Manchester.  On  the  site  near 
Lady’s  Bridge  stood  the  old  Sheffield  Castle, 
and  it  was  attempted  to  reproduce  the  massive 
frowning  gateway,  with  its  arches  and  its  towers ; 
its  inner  walls  rising  height  beyond  height, 
and  other  surroundings  of  the  ancient  site. 
The  chief  feature  in  the  design  was  a three- 
span  arch,  stretching  from  the  hotel  to  the 
shambles  wall,  and  which  represented  an  old 
baronial  gateway  or  city  bar.  The  height  to  the 
battlements  was  60  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
flagstaff  over  100  ft.  The  centre  arch  had  a 
span  of  20  ft.,  and  each  of  the  side  archeB  was 
11  ft.  wide.  The  centre  arch  was  25  in.  high 
inside  ; the  depth  of  the  arch  27  ft.  Springing 
from  the  square  of  the  arch  were  four  round 
castellated  towers,  40  ft.  high,  and  10  ft.  dia- 
meter, terminating  with  spiral  roof,  and  sur- 
mounted by  gilded  vanes.  In  the  centre  of 
the  four  round  towers  was  a square  tower,  with 
roof,  painted  to  represent  old-fashioned  red  tiles. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  archway,  on  each  front, 
were  placed  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ; 
and  on  each  side  of  the  arch  six  shields,  cor- 
rectly displaying  the  arms  of  De  Busli,  De  Love- 
tot,  Furnival,  Nevil,  Talbot,  and  Howard.  The 
structure  was  strongly  built  of  wood,  covered 
with  canvas,  and  painted  to  represent  stone- 
work. At  a distance  of  54  ft.  from  the  arch,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Shambles,  was  another 
tower,  rising  to  a height  of  40  ft.  above  the 
elevation  of  the  permanent  wall.  The  permanent 
castellated  wall  of  the  Shambles  had  been 
cleaned,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  Shambles  had 
been  erected  a platform  5 ft.  wide  and  300  ft. 
long.  At  the  back  canvas  walls  had  been  raised 
to  a height  of  50  ft.,  in  two  lengths,  to  represent 
the  interior  walls  of  an  old  castle.  The  inner 
wall  had  been  continued  294  ft.,  and  terminated 
with  another  tower  of  a castellated  form,  25  ft. 
square  and  90  ft.  high.  It  had  a massive  and 
Bolid  - looking  appearance,  and  formed  an 
appropriate  termination  to  that  line  of  the 
decorations. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  procession  in  the  park, 
and  the  reading  of  the  addresses,  the  mayor 
handed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  deed  of  gift, 
by  which  he  dedicates  the  Firth  Park  for  ever  to 
the  public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  The  Prince  presented  the  deed  to 
the  town  clerk  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  and 
formally  declared  the  park  to  be  open.  The 
deed  of  gift  provides  “ that  no  political  meeting 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  held,  and  no  intoxicating 
liquor  shall  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  in  the  said 
park,  or  any  buildings  or  erections  thereon,  at 
any  time,  and  no  game  or  music  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  be  played  therein  on  any  Sunday  or 
Good  Friday.” 


Fire  Brigade  Station,  Commercial-read. 

The  contractors  by  whom  this  building,  illus- 
trated in  our  last,  was  erected,  are  Messrs. 
Stimpson  & Co. 


EAST  GRINSTEAD. 

TnE  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  East  Grin-  i 
stead  some  short  time  back  advertised  for 
schemes  to  be  submitted  to  them  by  engineers 
for  the  sewerage  of  the  town,  and  for  the  dis- 
posal  of  the  sewage,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  author  of  the  scheme  chosen  should  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  the  works. 

Schemes  from  sixteen  engineers  were  sent  m 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Sanitary  Committee, 
who  have  decided  to  recommend  the  Board  to 
adopt  one  submitted  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Austin, 
of  Hertford.  The  accepted  scheme  proposes  to- 
sewer  the  town  with  small  earthenware  pipes 
npon  the  “ separate  ” system,  and  to  dispose  of 
the  sewage  by  irrigation  upon  land  rather  more 
than  a mile  from  the  town. 


NEW  WORKHOUSE  AT  SHIELDS. 

The  Guardians  of  the  South  Shields  Union 
have  resolved  upon  the  erection  of  a large  low 
workhouse  in  consequence  of  the  existing 
structure  being  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of 
the  union.  At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  last  week  the  committee  reported  that 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  offered  a 
Bite,  ten  acres  in  extent,  for  2,2001.,  which  the 
committee  recommended  the  guardians  to  accept, 
and  also  to  authorise  them  to  invite  architects  to 
send  in  plans  and  designs  for  a new  workhouse 
to  contain  700  inmates,  offering  for  the  first 
selected  design  100f.,  and  for  the  second  50L 
The  recommendation  was  confirmed,  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Merton,  architect,  of  South  Shields,  was 
instructed  to  prepare  the  necessary  specifications 
for  the  guidance  of  the  competitors.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  is  from  28,0001.  to 
30,000i. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  ,| 
CORPORATION  OF  LONDON. 

An  account  of  the  produce  and  expenditure 
of  the  City’s  estates  for  the  year  ending  the  s 
31st  of  December,  1874,  has  been  published,  J| 
under  the  authority  of  the  City  Chamber,  i 
lain.  The  document  is  one  of  a voluminous  | 
nature.  The  City’s  receipts  are  enumerated  a 
under  various  heads,  and  details  are  given 
in  every  case.  Among  the  receipts  are  rents  and 
quit  rents,  93,510L  17s.  7d. ; renewing  fines, 
3,438i.  13s.  5d. ; premiums  for  granting  leases,  i 
1,2001. ; Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  Islington,  i| 
37,351J.  12s.  Hid.;  Metropolitan  Meat  aud  \ 
Poultry  Market,  Smithfield  (exclusive  of  tolls),  j 
40,455L  13s.  lid.;  the  total  receipts  being  j 
313,917L  7s.  9d.  On  the  same  side  of  the  n 
account  is  given  a statement  of  loans  raised,  !i 
amounting  to  263,872 1.  4s.  6d.,  so  that  the  grand  ' 
total  was  577,789J.  12s.  3id.  Among  the- i 
charges  for  expenditure  are, — the  expenses  of 
the  Civil  Government  of  the  City,  amounting  to 
49,3041.  7s.  4d. ; expenses  in  relation  to  Epping 
Forest,  12,2601.  19s.  6d. ; Guildhall  Library  and  i 
Museum,  2,8101.  16s.  3d.  ; erection  of  the  new 
library  and  museum,  6,570J.  19s.  3d. ; the  total- 1 
being  274,238 1.  0s.  3d. ; but,  in  addition,  under  | 
the  head  of  loans  discharged,  are  charges  relating  i 
to  the  enlargement  of  Billingsgate  Market,  d 
60,0341.  10s.  lid. ; western  extension  of  Metro-  1 
politan  Meat  Market,  47,755 1.  17s.  8d.,  bringing  : 
the  total  expenditure  to  554,0441.  3s.  5d. 


Disposal  of  Refase  on  Building  Sites,  ;| 
Liverpool. — Alderman  Bennett,  in  reply  to  the 
report  published  by  the  Health  Committee  under  I 
the  above  title,  reiterates  his  assertions  He 
adds,  “ I wish  to  say  that  every  statement  con-  : 
tained  in  my  two  letters  to  the  Local  Govern-  I 
ment  Board  is  strictly  correct,  the  space  of  land  ; 
covered,  the  varying  depths  of  deposits,  the 
description  of  the  ashpit  offal,  and  the  class  of 
streets  from  which  sweepings  have  been  exten-  i 
sively  used,  spontaneous  combustion,  the  number  : 
of  persons  not  in  the  corporation  employ  earning 
a livelihood  by  picking  out  a portion  of  the 
organic  matter,  and  that  the  Health  Committee, 
owing  to  frequent  complaints,  did  discontinue 
carting  for  a length  of  time.  I will  add,  the 
straw  taken  out  of  beds  when  fever  in  the  town  , 
was  rife,  are  all  matters  so  easily  proved  that 
the  Health  Committee,  in  my  opinion,  would 
have  acted  more  wisely  in  admitting  all  to  be  I 
true,  and  defended  their  course  of  action,  if  they  > 
could,  upon  its  advantages  and  merits,  if  it 
has  any.” 


Aug.  21,  1875.] 
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AN  ARCHITECTURAL  NOTICE  OF 
ST.  SEPULCHRE’S  CHURCH,  LONDON, 
AND  OF  ITS  RESTORATION. 

Thk  parochial  church  is  dedicated  in  com- 
memoration of  our  Saviour’s  sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. It  was  founded  in  1100. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  gave  the  patronage  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  West  Smithfield,  who  esta- 
blished a perpetual  vicarage,  until  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  fell  to 
the  Crown  until  1G10.  James  I.,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  rectory  and  its 
appurtenances  and  advowson  to  Francis  Philips 
and  others.  Afcer  which,  the  parishioners  pur- 
chased the  rectory,  and  held  it  in  fee-farm  of  the 
Crown  ; and  the  advowson  was  purchased  by 
the  president  and  fellows  of  St.  John  Baptist’s 
College,  Oxford,  who  are  still  the  patrons.  In 
1636,  this  impropriation,  held  in  fee-farm,  was 
worth  440Z.  ; and  the  vicarage,  endowed  with  a 
third  part  of  the  tithes,  &c.,  was  worth 
179Z.  14s.  6d.  At  present,  the  vicar  receives 
200Z.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  as  settled  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

This  church,  says  Stow,  was  re-edified  or  built 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  or  of  Edward  IV. 
One  of  the  Popbams  was  a great  builder  there, 
namely,  of  one  fair  chapel  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir,  as  appearetb  by  his  arms  and  other 
monuments  in  the  glass  windows  thereof,  and 
also  the  fair  porch  of  the  same  church  towards 
the  south  ; his  image  fair  graven  on  stone,  was 
fixed  over  the  said  porch,  but  defaced  and  beaten 
down  ; his  title  by  offices  was  this, — Chancellor 
of  Normandy,  Captain  of  Vernoyle,  Pearch, 
Susan,  and  Bayou,  and  treasurer  of  the  king’s 
household.  He  died  rich,  leaving  great  treasure 
of  strange  coins.  Sir  John  Popham  was  buried 
in  the  Charterhouse  Monastery,  and  his  monu- 
ment was  placed  in  the  cloister. 

The  church  erected  in  1450,  consisted  of  an 
embattled  tower  with  four  octagonal  embattled 
turrets  surmounted  by  octagonal  crocheted 
pinnacles,  angular  buttresses,  &c.  Nave,  with 
north  and  south  aisles  ; chancel,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  separated  by  screens.  Chapel  on 
the  north  side  of  the  north  aisle.  Porch,  with 
parvise,  and  a room  over;  winding  staircase 
enclosed  in  a turret.  The  staircase  to  the  upper 
room  was  enclosed  by  a door  on  the  parvise 
landing,  as  well  as  doors  to  the  rooms.  Fire- 
places, one  in  each  room.  Windows  on  the 
south  and  east  sides  only.  The  porch-windows 
pointed,  in  three  cinquefoil-headed  lights  with 
Perpendicular  tracery.  A niche  over  the  outer 
doorway  containing  a stone  statue  of  Sir  John 
Popham.  The  roof  was  a low  span,  with  dia- 
gonal and  angular  buttresses,  with  pinnacles  and 
embattled  parapets.  The  poroh  was  groined 
with  fan  tracery,  with  17  bosses,  at  the  inter- 
sections, consisting  of  angels  supporting  shields ; 
one  of  them  has  a saltire,  one  has  a crescent  and 
a dagger  ; on  another  shield  is  a fleur-de-lys ; on 
another  a wreath  of  foliage,  enclosing  a Bhield, 
on  which  is  a fess  and  a bird.  On  others  are 
foliage,  knots,  and  various  devices.  There  are  two 
small  niches  inside  the  porch,  over  the  outer  and 
inner  doorway,  with  kneeling  figures.  The 
former  contains  a male  figure  with  flowing 
beard,  supported  by  a bird  with  wings  expanded; 
the  la1  ter  has  a female  figure  holding  a book,  and 
under  this  niche  is  an  oval  shield,  with  a cross 
and  dagger  sculptured  thereon,  in  resemblance 
of  the  city  arms.  On  the  outside  over  the  door- 
way was  a black  marble  Blab,  4 ft.  3 in.  long,  by 
2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  31  in.  thick.  There  was 
formerly  an  inscription  upon  it. 

. The  nave  and  chancel  were  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  clustered  columns  with  moulded  capitals 
and  bases,  supporting  pointed  arches,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  open-timbered  roof.  The  windows 
of  aisles  and  chapels  were  large  and  well  pro- 
portioned, being  17  ft.  by  9 ft.  3 in.,  in  three 
cinquefoil-hcaded  lights,  with  Perpendicular 
foiled  tracery  over.  The  chancel  and  aisles  com- 
prised three  bays  or  compartments  at  the  east 
end,  separated  from  the  nave  and  aisles  by 
screens.  The  east  wall  has  been  rebuilt  in  a 
slanting  direction,  depriving  the  south  elevation 
of  one  window.  The  aisles  were  embattled  the 
same  as  the  porch. 

The  font,  designed  by  Wren,  now  stands 
at  the  west  end  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel ; it  is 
octagonal,  of  Portland  stone,  and  large  enough 
for  total  immersion,  with  water-drain  stopped  up. 
The  font  consists  of  a bowl  and  stem,  moulded  ; 
the  bowl  is  curved  and  convex  fluted  in  the 
Roman  Doric  style.  The  lid  is  of  oak,  of  an 
octagonal  inverted  ogee  form,  the  ornaments  on 


the  top  and  angles  being  gilt.  Spread  on  the 
eight  sides  of  the  base  of  the  lid  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  gilt  letters  : — 

“ The  Native  of  this  Parish, 

Gave  this  Type  and  Font 
In  the  year  : 1670  : 

The  Steward  then  being 
Joh.  Clear,  Joh.  Striuger, 

Thea.  Barwick,  Joh.  Dyer, 

Josi.  Priest,  Geo.  Reade, 

Joh.  Blincoe,  Rich,  Johnson. ” 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  in  the  floor,  is 
a blue  monumental  stone  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  John  Smith,  Governor  of  Virginia,  who 
died  June  21st,  1631 ; his  romantic  and  chival- 
rous adventures  are  recorded  by  Stow  in  an 
epitaph,  now  gone.  In  the  wars  of  Hungary,  in 
1602,  he  in  three  single  combats  overcame  three 
Turks,  and  cut  off  their  heads.  For  this,  and 
other  brave  deeds,  Sigismund,  Duke  of  Transyl- 
vania, allowed  him  to  bear  three  Turks’  heads  a3 
his  shield  of  arms.  Upon  the  above  monu- 
mental stone  is  sculptured  a large  shield  with 
three  heads. 

Stow  gives  four  other  monumental  inscriptions, 
which,  with  Captain  Smith’s,  are  inserted  in 
“Maitland’s  History  of  London.”  Stow  also 
says  that  William  Andrew,  Stephen  Clamparde, 
Lawrence  Warcam,  John  Dagworth,  William 
Porter,  and  Robert  Scarlet,  lie  buried  in  this 
church. 

In  the  various  drawings  and  views  of  London 
before  and  after  the  Great  Fire,  the  church  of 
St.  Sepulchre  can  be  discerned.  In  the  Suther- 
land collection,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  is  a 
drawing  of  Loudon  in  1543,  by  Anthony  Deu 
Wyngrerde.  A view,  drawn  by  R.  West,  in  1737, 
of  the  south  front,  was  published  in  1739. 

The  church  was  much  damaged  by  the  Fire  of 
London  in  1666.  The  tower,  south  porch,  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel  on  the  north  side,  and  the  walls 
were  capable  of  reparation. 

In  1670,  a general  reparation  was  made,  as 
asserted,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  but 
not  with  his  usual  good  taste. 

In  1790,  sixty-seven  years  after  the  death  of 
Wren,  the  church  was  in  a great  state  of  decay; 
in  this  year  the  walls  of  the  church  were  cased 
with  Portland  stone,  and  all  the  windows  were 
taken  out  aud  replaced  by  others,  with  plain 
semicircular  heads.  The  battlements  were 
taken  down,  and  a plain  stone  parapet  substi- 
tuted. The  roof  at  this  time  was  wagon- 
headed. The  angle  piers  of  the  tower  being 
weak,  they  were  strengthened  by  inserting  with, 
in  the  five  pointed  arches  semicircular  arches 
and  Bath  stone  Tuscan  columns. 

In  about  1837  an  entirely  new  roof  was 
erected  ; these  alterations  are  detailed  in 
Godwin’s  “ Churches  of  London.”  The  model 
of  the  new  roof  is  in  the  roof  of  the  present  body 
of  the  church. 

In  1859  the  large  east  window  was  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  at  a 
coBt  of  between  3001.  and  400Z. 

The  churchyard  next  the  Holborn  Viaduct 
was  formerly,  says  Entick,  enclosed  with  a high 
briok  wall,  without  allowing  any  footway  for 
passengers  on  the  outside.  In  1760  the  wall 
was  removed,  and  the  churchyard  laid  open; 
and  in  1802  it  was  again  enclosed  by  a dwarf 
wall  and  railing.  Formerly,  a nosegay  from  this 
churchyard  was  presented  to  every  criminal  on 
his  way  to  execution  at  Tyburn.  There  is 
another  burial-ground  belonging  to  the  parish, 
given  by  Sir  William  Selby ; it  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church. 

In  1762,  Pareons,  the  officiating  parish  clerk 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  was  pilloried  three  times  in 
one  month,  and  imprisoued  two  years,  and  his 
wife  one  year,  for  the  imposture  of  the  Cock- 
lane  ghost,  which  was  managed  by  their  daughter, 
under  their  direction. 

In  a report  of  the  Holborn  Valley  Improve- 
ments, dated  November  18,  1872,  the  line  of  the 
Viaduct  involved  the  appropriation  of  a portion 
of  the  churchyard  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Parish,  and 
the  consequent  re-interment  of  the  bodies 
necessarily  disturbed.  A faculty  was  obtained 
from  the  Bishop  of  London  for  their  removal  to 
the  City  Cemetery  at  Ilford.  A monument  to 
their  memory  was  erected  in  1871. 

In  clearing  the  ground  for  the  Viaduct,  the 
western  front  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church  tower 
was  temporarily  opened  to  view.  The  Estates 
Committee  paid,  in  1873,  4,200Z.  on  behalf  of 
the  pa-  ish  to  the  City  so  as  not  again  to  build  in 
front  of  the  church-tower. 

On  the  boarded  sides  of  the  walls  in  the  first 
stage,  the  bell-ringers’  room,  are  inscriptions 
recording  names,  dates  of  new  ropes,  &c.,  from 
1741  to  1830. 


There  were  no  masons’  marks  found  on  the 
masonry  of  1450;  but  on  the  Portland  stone 
reparations  of  1670  and  1790  were  discovered 
the  cross  with  stopped  ends,  equilateral  triangle, 
rhomboid,  hour-glass  form,  the  letters  I,  S,  and 
T,  the  figures  2 and  3,  &c.  The  masons  em- 
ployed on  the  recent  restorations,  have  used 
twenty-nine  different  marks,  all  being  cut  in  on 
the  bed  of  the  stones.  Most  of  these  marks  are 
similar  to  those  set  forth  in  the  “ Archmologia,” 
vol.  30,  p.  113. 

In  1873-5,  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  tower,  from  the  main  cornice,  including  the 
parapets,  octagonal  turrets,  and  pinnacles,  were 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  soaffolding  was 
entirely  new,  200  ft.  high,  and  erected  entirely 
round  the  tower.  There  were  600  poles,  con- 
taining 16,973  ft.  run,  at  an  average  cost  of  3d. 
per  foot ; sixty  deals  for  transoms  ; 2,088  scaf- 
folding cords,  weighing  47  cwt.  12  lb.,  at  a cost 
of  97 Z.  12s.  8d. ; 260  scaffolding-boards,  5,000 
wedges,  10,000  nails.  It  occupied  eight  men 
two  months  in  fixing. 

The  turrets  and  pinnacles  were  found  to  be 
cased  with  Portland  stone,  averaging  8 in.  in 
thickness,  and  cramped  with  wrought-iron 
cramps,  10  in.  long,  2 in.  wide,  by  £ in.  thick, 
set  in  about  4 in.  from  the  external  air.  The 
core  of  the  turrets  and  the  pinnacles  was  filled 
with  rubble,  and  some  of  the  crockets,  embattle- 
ments,  and  gargoyles  with  lions’  and  other  heads, 
belonging  to  the  Perpendicular  church  of  1450. 
The  crockets  were  so  slightly  worked  as  scarcely 
to  bear  resemblance  to  leaves.  Portions  of  two 
finials  were  found,  octagonal,  plain,  and  not 
foliated.  The  hole  for  the  vane-staff  in  one  was 
drilled,  and  the  other  punched.  Prior  to  the 
Fire  of  London,  before  the  removal  of  the  ern- 
battlements  on  the  turrets,  they  had  been  partly 
restored  with  Portland  stone. 

The  pinnacles  and  vanes  were  more  modern 
than  the  tower.  Strype  records,  “anno  1630, 
the  charge  of  taking  down  and  new  building  of 
one  of  the  great  pinnacles  of  the  steeple  appeared, 
by  the  accounts  aud  bills  examined,  to  be 
139Z.  19s.  4d.”  The  remaining  three  were 
rebuilt  1632  and  1633,  when  “ three  vanes  ” 
were  set  up,  answerable  to  the  former  vane  on 
the  other  pinnacle. 

The  histories  of  London  give  various  measure- 
ments of  tho  height  of  the  tower.  Entick,  in 
1766,  says  that  “ the  height  of  the  steeple  to  the 
top  of  the  pinnacles  is  146  ft.”;  Noorthouck, 
146  ft.;  Clarke,  140  ft.,  Ac.  These  are  all  in- 
correct; the  height  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  pinnacles,  accurately  measured  befox-e 
they  were  taken  down,  was  152  ft.  9 in.,  thus : — 


Height  of  the  tower  to  top  of  parapet 115  0 

Height  of  octagonal  turrets  from  top  of  parapet  12  6 
Height  of  pinnacles  from  turrets  to  caps  of 
pinnacles 25  3 


152  9 

Exclusive  of  the  vanes,  which  were  of  copper, 
9 ft.  6 in.  high,  and  4 ft.  9 in.  long,  with  a ball 
and  a cross  on  tho  top.  The  parapets  were 
14  in.  in  thickness.  The  width  of  the  tower  is 
26  ft.  4 in.,  equal  to  four  squares  in  height.  The 
internal  dimensions  are  16  ft.  5 in.  by  16  ft.  The 
walls  of  tho  tower  are  6 ft.  thick,  cased  with 
Kentish  rag  8 in.  thick,  and  filled  with  chalk  ; 
the  belfry  is  internally  of  brickwork. 

The  tower  originally  stood  upon  large  pointed 
arches,  open  to  the  nave  and  aisles,  but  now  filled 
up  and  supported  by  piers.  Upon  scraping  the 
tower  over  the  arches  the  masonry  was  found 
to  be  of  Kentish  rag,  nicely  squared  and 
dressed.  There  are  eleven  bells,  but  one  is  not 
rung  with  the  rest.  Weight  of  tenor  32  cwt. 
One  bell  for  many  years  has  announced  the 
executions  of  prisoners  at  Newgate. 

Mr.  Robert  Dowe,  in  1605,  left  50Z.  to  the 
parish  for  the  delivery  of  an  address  (printed  in 
Maitland’s  “ History  of  London”)  to  the  prisoners 
in  Newgate,  on  the  night  previous  to  their  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Dowe  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Botolph,  Aldgate. 

The  internal  length  of  the  church,  exclusive  of 
the  tower,  is  126  ft.,  and  the  width  62  ft.  41  in. 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  is  36  ft.  6 in.  by  15  ft. 

Let  into  the  Portland  stone  cornice  round  the 
tower  was  a band  or  belt  of  wrought  iron,  5 in. 
by  11  in. 

The  original  floor  of  the  tower  was  14  in. 
below  the  present  level.  Several  ornamental 
encaustic  tiles  were  found  belonging  to  the  floor 
of  the  original  church.  The  turret  staircase 
begins  in  the  south-west  angle  ; fifey-six  steps, 
with  81-inch  risers,  conduct  to  the  first  stage,  or 
floor  ; crossing  the  floor  to  the  staircase  continued 
in  the  north- weEt  angle,  thirty  steps  lead  to 
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the  second  stage;  crossing  this  floor  to  the  north, 
east  angle,  thirty-one  steps  lead  to  the  belfry- 
stage,  and  forty-one  additional  steps  conduct  to 
the  lead  flat  of  the  tower ; making  a total  of 
158  steps.  All  the  doorways  of  staircases  have 
Tudor  arches.  The  ceilings  of  turret  staircases 
were  of  Btone,  and  groined.  In  the  south-west 
turret  were  formerly  two  openings  : one  a hagio- 
scope looking  into  and  through  the  tower,  and 
the  other  was  a doorway  leading  to  the  west 
window. 

All  the  windows  of  the  first,  second,  and 
belfry  stages  were  pointed  in  two  heights,  with 
cinque-foiled  heads.  The  tracery  in  the  window- 
heads  was  panelled  and  trefoiled.  An  original 
window  wa3  found  in  the  first  stage,  west  side  ; 
and  in  the  scond  stage,  south  side.  This  latter 
was  discovered  on  removing  the  clock.  The 
clock  front  was  of  Farleigh  Down  Bath  stone,  in 
good  condition,  set  in  Roman  cement.  It  had  a 
crown  in  half  relief  on  it.  The  tablet  had  an 
architrave  and  pediment,  supported  by  trusses ; 
on  the  architrave  was  A.  R. 

In  the  second  stage  on  the  south  side,  by  the 
turret-door  is  the  Curfew-bell.  And  in  the  angle  of 
the  north  window  is  a lead  urinal  inscribed  with 


The  parapets  are  now  embattled,  and  pierced 
with  cinquefoil-headed  and  quatrefoiled  open- 
ings. The  turrets  are  7 ft.  in  diameter,  panelled 
in  two  heights,  cinquefoiled,  and  embattled,  with 
bosses  at  the  angles  1 ft.  in  diameter.  The  pin- 
nacles are  crocheted  with  finials  and  vanes.  On 
the  main  cornice  are  twenty-eight  bosses,  1 ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter.  All  the  bosses,  sixty  in  number, 
are  boldly  carved  with  the  heads  of  lions,  flsure- 
de-lys,  roses,  Tudor  flowers,  foliated  heads,  and 
cruciferous  and  other  flowers ; no  two  are  alike  ; 
they  have  been  sculptured  from  my  detailed 
drawings,  and  selected  from  buildings  in  this 
country,  of  the  fifteenth  century  date.  The 
weight  of  the  four  turrets  and  pinnacles  is 
280  tons. 

The  total  height  of  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacles,  as  restored,  is  149  ft.  11  in.,  exclusive 
of  the  vanes,  which  are  10  ft.  high.  The  original 
windows  of  the  tower  were  of  Kentish  rag,  12  ft. 
by  5 ft.,  the  tracery  being  of  Ketton  stone.  After 
the  Fire  of  London,  or  just  before,  plain  pointed 
windows  in  two  lights  were  inserted,  without 
tracery  or  mouldings,  all  being  of  Portland  stone. 
The  central  mullion  was  retained  in  its  posi- 
tion by  a wrought-iron  bar  passing  horizontally 
through  the  centre  of  the  mullion,  lj  in.  thick, 
flat,  and  1 in.  in  diameter,  circular  through  the 
window  openings,  and  at  each  end  in  the  form 
of  a spade  jagged  on  the  edges,  and  inserted  in 
each  side  jamb  of  the  window  openings.  These 
iron  bars  were  much  corroded. 

Of  the  west  window,  excepting  the  internal 
jamb  mouldings,  the  original  opening,  17  ft.  6 in. 
by  9 ft.  7 in.,  only  remained.  A new  window  is 
now  inserted,  in  four  lights,  transomed,  with 
cinquefoiled  heads.  Perpendicular  foiled  tracery 
fills  the  window-head.  The  west  windows  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles  are  new,  in  three  lights, 
cinquefoiled,  with  tracery  in  heads. 

The  west  doorway,  of  which  much  remained, 
was  entirely  of  Kentish  rag.  This  has  been 
entirely  restored ; the  label  is  in  one  stone, 
11  ft.  6 in.  in  length. 

The  whole  of  the  tower  windows  are  new,  in 
two  cinquefoil  - headed  lights,  with  transoms 
and  tracery  as  before,  surmounted  by  finials,  and 
crocheted  labels,  with  foliated  bosses  or  terminals. 
The  external  facing  of  the  tower  was  princi- 
pally of  Kentish  rag.  The  buttresses  have  been 
repaired,  and  gablets  6 ft.  by  4 ft.  added,  with 
finials,  crockets,  and  foliated  bosses. 

All  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  churches  in 
London  and  Westminster  which  were  damaged 
by  the  Fire  of  London  were  barbarously  spoliated 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  however  excellent 
his  geometrical  knowledge  of  construction  and 
of  Italian  architecture  may  have  been,  he  waB 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  details  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

To  return  to  the  porch ; the  walls,  3 ft.  wide, 
were  found  to  be  in  a ruinous  state,  and  veneered 
or  cased  with  Portland  Btone  in-  thick.  The 
pinnacles,  embattlements,  niche  and  statue  of 
Sir  John  Popham,  were  all  swept  away,  and  a 
semicircular-headed  Italian  window,  with  a bull’s- 
eye  window  substituted ; and  the  beautiful 
example  of  fan-tracery,  and  its  bosses,  nicely  (!) 
compoed  into  an  ignorant  “restoration.” 

The  porch  as  now  restored  has  an  entirely 
new  circular  Portland  stone  turret  - staircase 
leading  to  the  lead  flat.  The  embattlements, 
all  the  pinnacles,  the  outer  doorway,  and  the 


whole  of  the  windows  are  new,  all  their  features 
being  restored.  The  bosses  or  terminals  on 
the  pinnacles  are  now  decorated  with  the  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  bramble,  ivy,  maple, 
oak,  passion-flower,  shamrock,  whitethorn,  vine, 
&c.  There  are  two  rooms  over  the  porch,  18  ft. 

G in.  by  12  ft.  The  room  immediately  over  the 
porch  is  arched  in  9 in.  brickwork,  with  stone 
ribs.  The  haunches  are  filled  with  earth.  The 
room  is  9 ft.  10  in.  high.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  an  oriel  window  has  been  substituted  for 
the  niche  and  statue  of  Sir  John  Popham  over 
the  outer  doorway.  The  latter  were  restored 
in  the  contraot  drawings  and  included  in  the 
restoration,  but,  notwithstanding  my  protest,  the 
churohwardens  insisted  upon  having  an  oriel 
window,  which  however  well  adapted  for 
gentlemen’s  halls,  is  entirely  out  of  character 
in  a porch.  The  statue  of  Popham,  similar  to 
" Old  London  stone,”  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  City,  and  would  have  vied  with 
the  statues  recently  introduced  on  the  Holborn 
Viaduct. 

The  Council  of  the  “ London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society,”  usurping  beyond  its 
orthodox  functions,  submitted  plans  and  sec- 
tions for  the  re-modelling  of  the  body  of 
the  church,  and  urged  that  “ it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  make  the  church  itself  to  match 
the  old  tower  and  porch  in  style  of  architecture, 
for  several  reasons ; but  principally  because  the 
interior  is  more  than  an  average  fine  specimen 
used  by  Wren  in  rebuilding  the  City  churches 
after  the  Great  Fire.”  The  incapacity  of  an 
“ Archaeological  Society  ” to  express  an  opinion 
on  architecture  per  se  was  never  more  apparent 
than  in  the  present  instance.  Now,  in  what 
does  this  “more  than  average  fine  specimen 
of  the  style”  consist?  All  the  remains  of 
Wren’s  work  are  a dozen  quasi  Doric  columns, 
and  the  altar-piece.  All  the  windows  are  the 
old  Gothic  openings,  with  semicircular  heads 
added,  without  a single  moulding  ; the  whole  of 
che  roof  over  the  entire  body  of  the  church  was 
put  on  in  about  1837,  and  consists  of  latli-and- 
plaster  groining,  with  doves,  &c. ; the  springing 
of  the  arches  rising  from  the  centre  of  each 
window  opening  ! 

The  tower  and  porch  having  been  restored, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  body 
of  the  church,  viz.,  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
state ; all  the  old  walls  and  finely -proportioned 
window  openings  remain,  including  St.  Stephen  s 
Chapel.*  An  open-timbered  roof,  and  the  clus- 
tered columns  in  their  original  positions,  would 
complete  the  restoration  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
as  formerly.  In  1836,  12,000*.  were  asked  for,  to 
restore  the  nave  of  St.  Saviour’s  Church,  South- 
wark, and  in  1839  a tender  was  accepted  to 
destroy  it,  and  to  build  a new  nave  in  its  place, 
at  a cost  of  8,000*.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
building  it  cost  12,000*.,  being  the  same  amount 
that  would  have  restored  the  ancient  nave  in  its 
original  entirety. 

The  whole  of  the  stone  used  in  the  restoration 
of  the  tower  and  porch  was  from  the  Ancaster 
stone  quarries,  viz.,  the  fine  white  and  crown 
freestone,  weather  bed,  laid  on  its  natural  bed. 
All  the  mullions  of  the  windows  are  of  Ketton 
stone,  and  glazed  with  lead  quarry  lights  by  Mr. 
Denton.  All  the  carvings  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Hibbins.  The  vanes  were  made  by  Messrs. 
JTart  & Son.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Lidstone, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  works  Mr  Mallcott.  The 
total  cost  was  4,726*.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  executed  from  my  designs  and  super- 
intendence. W.  Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A. 


OR  SAN  MICHELE. 

Or  Sax  Michele  is  like  no  other  church  in  Flo- 
rence. It  is  like  no  other  church  the  world 
over.  It  was  never  intended  for  a church,  but 
was  built  by  Arnolpbo,  by  order  of  the  Signoria, 
fora  corn-exchange,  as  we  should  call  it.  Tad- 
deo Gaddi  turned  it  into  a church,  and  it  was 
still  further  altered  at  a later  period  by  Orcagna. 
It  makes  but  a small  church,  though  it  is  a very 
lofty  building,  but  there  are  two  other  floors 
above  the  church,  which  only  occupies  the 
crround  story.  In  Or  San  Michele  you  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  ancient  Florence,  which  you 
cannot  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway- 
whistle  and  the  brand-new  houses  of  the  English 
and  Americans.  Among  all  the  old  places  in  the 
old  city  none  is  less  changed  than  Or  San  Michele. 
It  stands  in  the  busy  Via  dei  Calzajuoli,  and 
thus  occupies  a position  between  the  two  most 

* The  view  given  on  p.  755  shows  the  body  of  the 
church  as  suggested  to  be  restored. 


famous  piazzas  of  the  city, — the  Piazza  della 
Signoria  and  the  Piazza  del  Duomo.  On  its 
western  side  is  the  ever  noisy  Murcato  Vecchio, 
and  scarcely  more  than  a stone’s  throw  from  its 
eastern  front  are  the  fragments  of  the  most 
interesting  house  in  all  Florence,  that  of  Dante. 

The  building  is  almost  square.  The  ground- 
story  is  divided  into  lofty  arches,  which  spring 
from  massive  piers  of  masonry,  thus  preserving 
the  tradition  of  the  old  Loggia.  These  arches 
that  were  once  open  to  the  floor  within,  are 
walled  up  to  the  springing- line  of  the  arch,  and 
the  head  of  each  arch  is  filled  with  unusually 
rich  geometrical  tracery  and  stained  glass.  In 
the  centre  of  every  pier,  at  about  a man’s  height 
from  the  ground,  there  is  a white  marble  niche, 
with  an  overhanging  canopy,  built  into  the  thick- 
ness of  the  pier.  Each  niche  has  a bronze  statue 
in  it,  or  more  than  one.  Donatello’s  St.  George 
is  the  only  marble  statue  in  the  series.  The 
walls  around  are  black  and  Btained  with  the  rain 
and  smoke  of  centuries ; but  the  niches  glitter 
with  the  whiteness  of  Carrara  marble  and  gold 
mosaic.  Ages  ago,  when  the  Arti  Maggiori  and 
Minori  were  flourishing  and  rich  corporations, 
they  dedicated  each  a statue  to  their  protecting 
saints.  These  money-changers  and  silk-mercers, 
farriers  and  butchers,  selected  their  men  of  arc, 
as  your  noble  connoisseurs  might  do  now,  and 
drove  hard  bargains  with  a Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
a Ghiberti,  a Donatello.  The  butchers  gave  a 
St.  Peter,— a grand  old  fellow,  book  in  hand.  The 
dust  of  ages  lies  thick  upon  the  folds  of  his 
robe.  Above  the  pointed  gable  of  his  niche 
are  the  arms  of  the  guild  in  a circle 
of  Robbia  ware.  The  shoemakers  gave  a 
St.  Philip.  The  joiners,  the  stonecutters,  the 
masons,  and  the  smiths  clubbed  together  and 
filled  one  niche  with  four  saints,  who  can  scarcely 
find  standing-room.  On  the  base  of  the  niche 
their  various  pursuits  are  carved.  The  mason 
builds  his  wall,  the  joiner  smoothes  his  wood,  the 
carver  carves  his  statue.  This  is  a glimpse  into 
the  workshops  of  five  hundred  years  ago.  The 
armourers  and  sword-makers  dedicated  a marble 
St.  George,— the  famous  St.  George  of  Donatello. 
There  is  a plaster  cast  of  this  statue  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  but  perched  as  it  is  on  a 
couple  of  exhibition-cases  and  divorced  from  its 
beautiful  niche,  it  has  little  of  the  effect  of  the  | 
famous  original.  The  youthful  saint  fills  his  I 
niche  with  an  air  of  splendid  alertness.  He  is  I 
bare-headed,  and  wears  a cuirass  and  greaves,  j 
With  his  left  hand  he  grasps  his  red-cross  j 
shield.  The  marble  canopy  above  him  is  carved  1 
in  many  intricate  ornaments,  and  little  'angels  I 
spread  their  wings  and  fold  their  arms  upon  its  j 
pinnacles.  The  money-changers  gave  a St.  1 
Matthew.  Their  arms  are  conspicuous  above  | 
the  niche,— a shield  thickly  sown  with  golden  | 
florins.  The  Guild  of  Wool  dedicated  a St.  J 
Stephen.  The  blacksmiths  gave  a St.  Lo.  The  J 
furriers  gave  a St.  James.  The  rich  Guild  of  | 
Silk  gave  a St.  John.  The  justices  and  notaries  ( 
gave  a St.  Luke.  These  statues  are  a series  of  I 
ideal  forms,  of  varying  merit  no  doubt,  but  yet  I 
the  work  of  mighty  artists,  aud  the  gifts  of 
mighty  traders.  The  stone  blackens  and  crumbles  : 
away  by  degrees.  The  carved  marble  is  eaten  : 
into  by  wind  and  sunshine,  but  these  graven 
apostles  will  outlast  the  very  rocks.  Long  ago,  : 
when  the  church  was  still  a loggia,  and  busier 
than  the  busiest  of  the  remaining  loggie  are 
now,  there  was  a wonderful  Madonna  upon  one 
of  its  piers.  She  waB  a compassionate  saint; 
she  wrought  miracles, — at  least,  everybody  in 
Florence  believed  that  she  did.  The  grandest  s 
artist  of  the  time  was  commissioned  to  build 
a shrine  for  her,  which  is  the  glory  of  Or  San 
Michele  to-day.  This  tabernacle  is  a jewelled 
pyramid  that  flashes  its  hundred  rays  through 
the  dimly-lighted  church.  Open  arches  on  three 
sides,  springing  from  the  angles  of  the  shrine,  > 
support  a roof,  vaulted  below,  but  domed  on  the 
exterior,  that  overshadows  the  altar  within  the 
parallelogram.  The  picture  of  the  Madonna,  is 
placed  over  the  altar,  surrounded  by  worshipping 
angels,  bearing  lilies  and  palms,  and  musical 
instruments.  Numerous  heads  of  the  apostles  i: 
and  seers  lean  with  their  mottoed  scrolls  from  I 
the  arches  and  piers.  The  history  of  the  i 
Madonna  is  carved  on  the  base.  The  marriage  s 
and  annunciation,  and  the  death  and  the  assump- 
tion, the  birth  of  the  Holy  Child,  the  visit  of 
the  kings,  and  the  presentation  in  the  Temple,  f 
These  are  all  sculptured  in  the  creamy  marble, 
soft  and  shadowy  with  age,  and  the  blue  and  i 
rose,  and  amber  and  gold,  of  mosaic  form  a 
border  about  them.  Devotion,  Temperance,, 
Perseverance,  Humility,  Truth,  Dooility,  are  the. 
virtues  that  stand  at  the  angles  of  the  piers.' 
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This  is  the  Capo  d’Opera  of  Orcagna,  in  marble. 
Through  ton  years  he  wrought  with  his  own 
hands  in  the  carving  of  the  bas-reliefs.  The 
cost  of  the  entire  work  was  86,000  gold  florins. 
Before  leaving,  the  visitor  should  seat  himself 
for  a moment  on  one  of  the  benches  that  are 
placed  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  shrine,  and 
look  through  to  the  painted  window  beyond.  By 
so  doing  the  Tabernacle  receives  its  glorification, 
and  is  a truly  beautiful  vision.  The  arches 
appear  to  enclose  the  richest,  most  mysterious 
colours,  the  very  splendour  of  the  setting  snns. 
Eternity  is  typified  in  the  marble  calm  of  the 
shrine,  and  life,  and  its  mystery  of  sadness  and 
fugitive  brightness,  in  the  colours  of  the  window. 
All  the  windows,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
still  retain  their  ancient  gla’S.  Although  the 
area  of  the  glass  bears  but  a small  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  space  between  the  piers,  the 
windows  are  by  no  means  ineffective.  Each  one 
glows,  jewel-like,  in  its  setting  of  grey  wall 
and  shadow.  S.  D. 


DISCOVERY  AT  LAVENHAM,  SUFFOLK. 

TriE  Suffolk  Archmological  Institute  have  had 
an  excursion,  and,  amongst  other  papers  laid 
before  the  meeting, 

Mr.  Dewing  read  the  following  notes  relative 
to  a recent  interesting  discovery  at  Lavenham  : — 
A short  time  ago  Professor  Churchill  Babington 
drew  my  attention  to  the  discovery  of  an  early 
kiln  or  oven  at  Lavenham,  intimating  that  from 
the  description  he  had  received,  it  might  turn 
out  to  be  the  work  of  the  Romano-British  period. 
This  discovery  was  made  upon  the  property  of 
Mr.  William  Biddell,  of  Lavenham  Hall,  and 
by  his  kindness  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it.  The  kilns  or  ovens  were  found  when  digging 
for  gravel  in  a pit  close  to  Lavenham  Hall,  and 
near  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  De  Veres,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible  in  front  of  the 
present  hall.  Entering  the  gravel-pit  from  the 
road,  the  kilns  are  seen  in  section  on  the  opposite 
Side,  and  a stranger  may  well  be  forgiven  if  his 
Brat  impressions  are  in  favour  of  Roman  work, 
rhe  kiln  is  double,  like  two  wagon-shaped  steam 
ooilers  lying  side  by  side.  In  fact,  the  section 
is  very  much  that  of  a wagon-boiler.  A single 
course  of  hard  floor  - bricks  is  laid  upon  the 
inrface  of  the  gravel,  on  a thin  bedding  or  layer 
>f  clay,  which  the  heat  has  rendered  hard  and 
Viable,  subject  to  the  original  deposition. 
Ivor  this  floor  two  barrel  arches  are  turned, 
t ft.  wide  by  2 ft.  3 in.  high,  the  crown  of  the 
irch  being  somewhat  depressed.  The  depth 
I the  kiln  and  the  length  of  the  barrel 
ire  not  less  than  12  ft.  I have  said  that 
he  floor  is  of  hard  bricks.  These  measure 
.0  in.  by  5 in.  by  1£  in.,  are  unglazed  and  more 
>urnt  on  one  surface  than  the  other  from  the 
leat  of  the  kiln.  The  arch  itself  is  entirely 
'orraed  of  flat  roofing  tiles  of  a red  coarse  make, 
.veraging,  I should  say,  6 in.  square,  but  as  I 
;ould  not  extract  a perfect  specimen,  I am  not 
(uite  sure  about  the  dimensions.  They  are  f in. 
lo  l in.  thick,  and  average  14  courses  to  the 
oot,  so  that  the  layer  of  clay  (for  the  tiles  as 
Veil  as  the  floor  bricks  are  laid  in  clay)  is  nearly 
,s  thick  as  the  tile.  The  haunches  of  the  arches 
re  filled  in  with  a soft  red  brick,  measuring 
’ in.  by  5 in.  by  24  in.  The  surface  of  the 
round  around  is  covered  by  broken  pieces  of 
iles,  and  below  the  surface  may  be  traced  a 
lyer  of  shells,  the  whelk  and  oyster  predomi- 
ating.  I found  no  pottery,  but  had  little  time 
3r  search  : one  piece  of  glazed  tile  I picked  up, 
ut  I think  it  accidental.  The  Roman  theory  of 
he  origin  of  the  oven  I must  think  untenable, 
he  character  of  neither  the  bricks  nor  the  tiles 
upports  it;  nor  does  the  form  of  the  kiln  agree 
rith  such  accounts  of  Roman  kilns  as  I am  ac- 
uainted  with.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bricks 
re  not  modern.  The  tiles  might  pass  for 
lodern  flat  roofing  tiles,  but  the  hard  bricks 
re  certainly  not  modern.  Similar  bricks  of 
lodern  make  measure  9£  in.  by  4£  in.  by  If  in., 
hereas  these  measure  10  in.  by  5 in.  by  in., 
c.,  they  are  longer,  wider,  and  thinner  than 
lodern-made  hard  bricks.  At  first  I thought, 
id  by  the  large  quantities  of  broken  tiles  ljing 
bout,  that  the  kilns  might  have  been  connected 
ith  tile-making.  But  the  same  thing  occurs 
sewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  kilns 
3 not  appear  adapted  either  by  their  form  or  by 
leir  heating  powers,  for  the  burning  of  tiles, 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  furnace  nor 
jparent  means  for  heating  these  kilns ; we  are, 
lerefore,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must 
ive  been  heated  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
modern  baker’s  oven— by  wood.  Some  years 


ago  a kiln  was  discovered  at  Malvern,  which  was 
so  far  similar  to  these  that  there  was  an  aper- 
ture for  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  it  was  evident 
from  the  remains  that  charcoal  had  been  used 
for  firing.  Charcoal  was,  therefore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  heating  medium  at  Lavenham.  It 
would  seem  not  unlikely  that  these  Lavenham 
ovens  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  soft 
common  pottery  which  satisfied  the  wants  of  the 
district  about  the  seventeenth  century.  If  so,  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  kilns  differ  in  form  from 
those  in  use  among  the  early  Staffordshire 
potters,  which  were  of  a round  coped  form, 
about  6 ft.  wide  and  8 ft.  high ; were  it  not  for 
this  difference  I should  have  put  forth  this  sug- 
gestion with  some  confidence,  as  it  is  borne  out 
by  the  name  of  the  Potters’  Field,  which  the 
place  bears.  As  it  is  I hesitate,  and  leave  it  to 
others  to  supply  my  deficiencies. 

Professor  Babington,  being  called  upon  by 
Mr.  Dewing,  said  he  could  have  wished  to  say 
nothing  about  the  matter  until  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  more  accurate  investiga- 
tions, but  he  thought  from  their  surroundings, — 
pieces  of  pottery,  &o., — that  the  remains  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Dewing  were  unmistakably  Roman. 
The  arches  seemed  to  be  Roman,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  whelks  with  oysters,  in  thick  layers, 
encouraged  this  presumption,  for  these  were 
commonly  found  about  Roman  villas.  The  pro- 
fessor produced  a fragment  of  the  neck  and  lip 
of  a vessel  picked  up  on  the  spot,  which  he 
thought  might  have  been  the  site  of  a Roman 
villa,  and  of  a manufactory  of  pipes  or  some- 
thing  else  at  a later  period.  The  structure  of 
the  tiles  did  not  seem  to  be  Roman,  and  the 
whole  matter  required  further  investigation. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  they  were  hypocausts. 


SALES  OF  FREEHOLD  ESTATES  AND 
BUILDING  LAND. 

On  the  10th  inst.  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Clark, 
& Co.  offered  for  sale  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse- 
yard,  several  valuable  freehold  estates,  situated 
in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  and 
Wiltshire  respectively,  the  estimated  value  of 
which  was  upwards  of  200,OOOZ. 

The  first  lot  of  property  submitted  was  a 
residential  estate,  together  with  a quantity  of 
building  land,  situated  near  the  village  of  Great 
Stanmore,  Middlesex,  containing  an  area  of  a 
little  more  than  11  acres.  The  property  was  stated 
to  be  about  three  miles  from  the  Harrow  Station 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  Edgeware  and  Highgate 
line,  and  was  further  described  as  being  well 
adapted  for  building  purposes,  in  consequence  of 
additional  railway  communication  which  would 
shortly  be  opened  out,  bringing  it  within  easy 
access  from  the  metropolis.  The  upset  price 
was  4,000Z.,  and  the  property  was  sold  for  4,3501., 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  4001.  per  acre. 

A number  of  extensive  estates  in  the  parishes 
of  Aldbourne  and  Wanborongh,  Wiltshire,  con- 
taining in  all  2,330  aores,  were  submitted  to 
competition.  These  estates  were  in  five  lots, 
the  several  lots  containing  respectively  790 
acres,  537  acres,  184  acres,  390  acres,  and  425 
acres,  the  aggregate  annual  rental  being  stated 
to  be  2,0541.  The  first  lot,  containing  790  acres, 
was  put  up  at  13,0001.,  the  biddings  going  on  by 
advances  of  1001.  each,  until  the  property  stood 
at  16,0001.,  at  which  sura  it  was  knocked  down. 
The  first  offer  made  for  the  second  lot,  contain- 
ing  537  acres,  was  12,0001.,  and  the  property 
was  ultimately  sold  for  13,5001.  The  offers  for 
the  three  next  lots  not  reaching  the  reserve, 
they  were  withdrawn.  The  sum  realised  for  the 
lots  sold  amounted  to  about  251.  per  acre,  as 
compared  with  4001.  per  acre  which  the  Middle- 
sex property  commanded. 


London  Bridge.— The  Bridge  House  Com- 
mittee have  just  issued  a report.  According  to 
it,  there  are,  on  an  average,  116, 284  horses°led 
or  ridden,  and  of  vehicles  of  every  description, 
and  611,217  foot-passengers  passing  over  the 
bridge  every  week.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City 
architect,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Gregory,  civil  engineer, 
concur  in  thinking  that  the  reference  to  the 
committee  would  best  be  met  by  widening  the 
bridge  to  the  extent  of  22  ft.,— 11  ft.  on  either 
side,— but  not  on  the  cantilever  principle,  since 
they  viewed  with  serious  apprehension  the  possi- 
bility of  a baloony  sustaining  a load  of  upwards 
®9?  ^ons•  They  would  not  tamper  with  the 
stability  of  the  present  structure,  and  suggest  a 
soheme  that  would  cost  55,0001.  The  committee 
agree  that  this  expenditure  should  be  incurred. 


A NEW  MODEL  PRINTING-HOUSE. 

The  new  printing-house  of  Messrs.  Cassell, 
Petter,  & Galpin,  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Carrier’s  Inn,  known  as  the  New  Inn, 
Old  Bailey,  and  of  several  houses  on  the  south 
side  of  Fleet-lane.  It  abuts  on  the  north  end 
La  Belle  Sauvage-yard,  the  present  publish- 
ing and  printing-house  of  the  firm.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  about  232  ft.  to  Fleet-lane  ; a view 
of  which  we  give,  together  with  plan  of  the 
ground-floor.  The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  runs  parallel  with  and  forms  the 
west  side  of  Fleet-lane.  The  site  was  formerly 
the  sloping  bank  or  cliff  of  the  Fleet, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  at  a depth  of 
18  ft.  below  Fleet-lane,  retaining  wharf  walls 
were  traced,  which  had  adjoined  oreeks  or 
docks  of  the  Fleet.  The  necessity  of  keeping 
the  basement  floor  at  the  same  level  as  that 
of  the  existing  premises  necessitated  an  im- 
mense excavation,  the  whole  of  the  cliff  was 
removed  over  the  entire  site,  the  depth 
of  the  excavation  at  the  east  end  exceeded 
40  fc.,  the  quantity  of  earth  removed  was  18,378 
yards,  and  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
access  thirteen  months  were  taken  up  in  the  slow 
and  tedious  process.  A Roman  sarcophagus 
was  opened  about  half-way  down  the  cliff,  and  is 
now  in  the  museum  at  Guildhall.  The  skeleton 
of  the  Roman  found  within  the  coffin  was  plun- 
dered piecemeal,  by  antiquaries  and  others  and 
dispersed.  To  obtain  a reliable  foundation 
for  the  massive  walls  of  the  building,  it  was 
necessary  to  excavate  a still  further  depth, 
until  the  blue  clay  was  reached,  and  the  trenches 
were  filled  up  with  concrete.  On  the  east  of  the 
site  a spring  of  water  was  cut  through,  strongly 
oharged  with  salts,  especially  nitrates.  This 
spring  has  to  be  pumped  up  continuously  to 
the  level  of  the  sewer  in  Fleet-lane.  Its  medicinal 
qualities  are  not  appreciated.  The  principal 
purpose  of  the  new  building,  to  which  all  others 
are  to  a oertain  extent  subservient,  was  to  obtain 
a machine. room  for  thirty-six  large  printing, 
machines,  arranged  under  supervision  of  one  com- 
manding superintendent,  the  great  desiderata 
being  to  secure  an  abundance  of  light,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  use  of  gas  as  far  as  possible.  This 
machine-room  occupies  the  area  of  the  basement 
of  the  new  building  (12,600  ft.).  There  will  be 
no  bands  or  shafting  visible  in  the  machine-room, 
the  bands  to  each  machine  working  in  trenches 
sunk  beneath  the  floor,  and  the  work  will  there- 
fore proceed  without  vibration.  The  flooring 
will  be  of  hard  bricks,  with  teak- wood  pathways. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  glazed  white  bricks  to 
a height  of  7 ft.  The  machine-room  is  lighted 
by  a central  well,  70  ft.  by  30  ft. ; roof  carried 
up  to  the  top  floor,  and  covered  with  a light 
glazed  roof.  There  are  five  floors  above  the 
basement.  The  ground-floor  will  be  principally 
occupied  as  the  printing-office  warehouse.  The 
space  over  the  drying-room  is  to  be  an  open 
playground  for  the  boys. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  administration,  both 
financial  and  editorial;  here  also  will  be  the 
library,  private  rooms,  and  conference  rooms, 
a large  schoolroom,  two  dining-rooms  for  the 
men,  kitchen,  &c.  The  second  floor  is  given  up 
almost  wholly  to  stock.  On  the  third  floor  will 
be  placed  the  hand-presses  where  the  lighter 
kind  of  work  in  printing  is  to  be  done ; and 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  floor  will  be  the  com. 
posing-room,  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  regu- 
lated in  temperature,  every  means  to  these  ends 
having  been  considered,  and,  where  practicable, 
adopted.  The  large  tower  at  the  south-west 
contains  a nest  of  separate  airy  and  spacious  read- 
ing-rooms for  the  “ readers”  ; there  is  an  annexe 
of  fireproof  character  on  the  east  side  on  all 
floors  forming  a buffer  against  the  spread  of 
fire,  where  only  the  new  building  abuts  on 
adjoining  property.  These  fireproof-rooms  will 
be  used  as  stores  for  plates,  woodcuts,  &c. ; also 
for  stereotyping,  electrotyping,  and  other  pro- 
cesses. The  water-closets  and  lavatories  are 
contained  in  a tower  of  nine  stories,  having 
access  from  each  floor,  but  separated  from  it  by 
a lobby.  The  water  supply  to  the  whole  build- 
ing has  been  happily  secured  by  an  artesian  well. 
The  water  will  be  stored  in  five  wrought-iron 
tanks,  containing  together  80,000  gallons,  the 
highest  tank  being  at  an  elevation  of  110  fc.  above 
the  basement  floor.  There  are  two  fire-cocks  on 
each  floor  and  on  the  roof,  and  tons  of  water  can 
in  one  minute  be  thrown  upon  any  point.  The 
access  to  the  building  is  by  a fire-proof  workmen’s 
staircase  at  the  north-east  angle,  and  a stone 
public  Btaircase  at  south-west  angle,  but  there  is 
also  a continuous  steam-lift  for  the  use  of  the 
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Plan  of  Ground  Floor. 


NEW  PRINTING  HOUSE,  FLEET  LANE. 


establishment  only  as  fixed  at  the  General  Post- 
Office.  The  method  of  heating  and  ventilating 
is  a modification  of  Captain  Galton’s  system,  as 
applied  to  the  latest  barracks.  The  elevations  to 
Fleet-lane  are  of  a massive  business-like  character.  , 

The  material  used  is  Portland  stone  to  the  level  | 
of  the  first  floor,  and  white  Suffolk  bricks  and 
terra  cotta  above.  The  whole  is  being  earned 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Francis  Chambers,  architect,  who  is 
represented  on  the  works  by  his  assistant,  Mr. 

J.  R.  Wilson. 

The  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the  various 
mechanical  processes,  &c.,  within  the  building 
have  been  so  contrived  as  to  economise  manual 
labour  as  much  as  possible.  The  paper,  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill,  will  be  placed  in  a series  of 
basement  warehouses,  from  which  it  will  be  taken 
as  required,  and  passed  into  the  wettiug-room, 
then  smoothed  by  means  of  steaffi  rolling  ma- 
chinery, and  driven  upon  tramway  trucks  to  the 
printing-room.  Having  been  printed  upon,  it 
will  be  raised  by  a steam  lift  to  the  counting- 
room,  and  passed  through  a drying  process.  It 
will  then  ascend  to  the  next  floor,  and  be  pressed 
by  powerful  hydraulic  machinery,  after  which  it 
will  be  carried,  by  means  of  the  endless  lift,  to 
the  binding-room,  and  thenoe  conveyed  down  to 
the  publishing-offices,  thus  making  a circuit  of 
the  building. 

The  printing  machinery  is  of  various  kinds, 
the  most  part  being  especially  constructed  for 
producing  works  illustrated  with  fine  wood-cut 
engravings,  the  whole  being,  as  before  mentioned, 
driven  by  shafting  placed  beneath  the  basement 
level,  and  resting  upon  isolated  foundations. 

The  boiler-house,  which  is  outside  the  walls 
of  the  main  building,  contains  three  of  Gallo- 
way’s boilers,  each  measuring  22  ft.  by  6 ft.  6 in., 
and  adjoining  is  the  engine-house,  to  contain  two 
pairs  of  Tangye’s  horizontal  engines,  each  pair 
being  of  36  H.P. 

The  composing-room,  which  is  noteworthy, 
will  accommodate  200  workmen.  It  is  well  lighted, 
well  ventilated,  and  fitted  up  with  every  neces- 
sary appliance  besides  especial  provision  for 


the  personal  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 

The  “ readers,”  whose  fate  it  is  too  often  to  be 
located  in  small,  ill-ventilated  closets,  exposed 
to  the  noise  and  vibration  of  machinery,  will 
occupy  a suite  of  quiet  rooms  (at  the  summit  of 
a tower),  which  have  been  constructed  with  a 
special  view  to  their  health  and  comfort.. 

The  process  of  electrotyping,  which  involves 
j the  escape  of  irritating  gases,  will  be  carried  on 
j in  a separate  building,  so  arranged  as  to  reduce 
its  deleterious  effects  to  a minimum.  ( 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a workmen  s 
kitchen,  where  food  will  be  provided  for  the 
men  and  boys  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  the  boys 
will  have  the  use  of  a playground  and  gymnasium 
during  the  dinner-hour — and  thus  avoid  the 
; common  practice  of  running  about  the  streets. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  upon 
the  premises,  including  men,  women,  and  boys, 
will  be  about  750,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  extent  of  the  operations  carriedon  bj  the 
mention  of  the  fact,  that  exclusive  of  the  pro- 
duction of  an  array  of  volumes  in  almost  every 
department  of  English  literature,  the  separate 
parts  of  the  magazines  and  serials  issued  each 
month  considerably  exceed  half  a million.  The 
paper  shavings  trimmed  off  the  edges  of  the 
serial  publications  amount  to  25  tons  a year, 
while  the  other  waste,  including  paper  accumu- 
lating from  the  strict  rejection  of  all  imperfect 
impressions,  exceeds  50  tons. 


53,2001.,  was  accepted,  subject  to  inquiries 
into  Mr.  Tarrant’s  financial  ability  proving  satis- 
factory. A conversation  ensued  with  respect  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  other  contractors 
might  withdraw  their  tenders,  and  the  Board  be 
compelled  to  go  through  the  process  of  inviting 
tenders  again,  in  the  event  of  the  inquiries 
respecting  Mr.  Tarrant’s  financial  position 
proving  unsatisfactory.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  possible  difficulty,  Mr.  Taylor  suggested 
that  the  Board  should  not  definitely  accept  ary 
particular  contract  until  they  had  made  all  the 
inquiries  they  intended  to  make,  and  that  the 
contractors  be  informed  that  the  Board  would 
decide  the  question  at  their  next  meeting  Mr. 
Taylor’s  suggestion  was  ultimately  adopted. 


WABRINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 


THE  CONTRACT  FOR  THE  LAMBETH 
NEW  INFIRMARY. 

At  the.  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Guardians 
last  week,  the  tenders  for  the  new  infirmary, 
outdoor  labour  buildings,  receiving  wards,  and 
other  buildings,  which  are  about  to  be  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fowler,  architect,  were 
opened  They  were  fifteen  in  number.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Tarrant,  of  New  Kent-road, 
to  erect  the  infirmary  for  51,2001.,  the  receiving 
wards  and  other  buildings,  1,5401.;  and  the  out- 
door  labour  buildings,.  460Z. ; the  total  being 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING 
On  the  11th  inst.  a meeting  of  subscribers  and 
others  interested  in  the  Warrington  School  of 
Art,  was  held  in  the  Museum,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  a report  from  the  sub-committee  in 
reference  to  the  erection  of  a new  building  for 
the  use  of  the  School  of  Art.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  mayor  (Mr.  Chandley),  and  there 
were  also  present— Mr.  Alderman  Holmes,  Rev. 
O.  H.  Cary,  Rev.  J.  B.  Johnstone ; Messrs. 
Bieckly,  John  Rylands,  Brewtnall,  S.  Webster, 
Chas.  White,  Sharpe,  Marson,  Whittle,  Crosley, 
Ellison,  and  Edward  Milner,  hon.  sec. 

Mr.  J.  Rylands  proposed  a resolution,  “That 
it  is  desirable  at  once  to  secure  the  land,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  offered  by  Lord  Winmarleigh,  and 
that  the  council  of  the  School  of  Art  be  requested 
to  open  a subscription  list,  and  proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  to  secure  the  land  ” ; which  was  car- 
ried, as  also  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Marson,— 
“ That  the  Council  of  the  School  of  Art  be  re- 
quested to  prepare  plans  of  the  building 
required,  and  when  ready  submit  them  to  a 
meeting  of  friends  and  subscribers  after  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art.” 
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ON  HAMMERS.* 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a distinction 
between  a tool  and  a machine ; the  former  is 
more  simple  than  the  latter.  They  so  merge 
each  into  the  other  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  A 
lathe,  for  examplo,  is  a handicraft  tool,  and  yet 
in  its  ramifications  and  developments  it  becomes 
a very  complicated  machine.  As  a machine  we 
are  not  concerned  with  it, — as  a tool  it  might 
legitimately  be  classed  in  this  course  of  lectures. 
It  was,  however,  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  erased 
from  the  firat  list;  now,  however,  it  has  for 
associates  a goodly  number  of  tools  in  far  more 
general  use  than  itself,  which  one  by  one  have 
been  set  aside.  It  may  be  asked,  What  is  a 
tool  ? How  is  it  defined  ? Questions  not  easily 
answered.  For  our  present  purpose,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  that  an  implement  by  which  the 
power  of  man  is  enabled  to  change  the  physical 
forms  of  materials  is  a tool.  If  to  this  imple- 
ment  there  be  added  appendages,  which  either 
extend  its  range  or  vary  its  mode  of  application, 
these  appendages  are  “ contrivances.”  There 
may,  however,  be  contrivances  not  connected 
with  tools  as  now  defined,  and  then  they  are 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  tools.  For  example, 
a chisel  or  a hammer  is  a tool ; the  boxing  with 
which  the  former  is  surrounded,  as  in  a plane, 
and  the  handle  attached  to  the  latter,  are  con- 
trivances, for  by  them  the  modes  of  application 
of  a chisel  and  the  powers  of  a hammer  are 
extended  and  varied.  A vice,  a soldering-bit,  a 
nail,  a square,  are  not  tools,  but  “contrivances” 
only. 

Viewed  thus,  it  may  be  Baid  that  by  means  of 
tools  and  contrivances  man  is  enabled  to  in- 
crease and  vary  the  human  power,  to  economise 
human  time,  and  to  convert  substances  appa- 
rently the  most  common  and  worthless  into 
valuable  and  useful  products.  Without  tools 
the  hand  would  be  nearly  powerless  ; add  to  it  a 
hammer  and  a cutting  instrument,  and  its  capa- 
city is  increased  many  fold.  Whoever  contrived 
rollers  as  a means  for  moving  heavy  blocks  of 
stone  added  a contrivance  which  very  largely 
extended  the  powers  of  men.  Whoever  first 
applied  grease  to  bearings  and  surfaces  enabled 
man  to  utilise  a much  larger  portion  of  his 
power.  Whoever  first,  in  truly  geological  pre- 
historic times,  made  an  eye  and  a point  in  and 
on  a strip  of  bone  or  shell,  gave  to  man  as  a 
tool  an  invention  far  exceeding  in  importance 
and  value  anything  yet  accomplished  by  heat  or 
electricity.  Whoever  in  these  same  times  ap- 
plied a barb  to  a spear  and  a hook,  introduced  a 
contrivance  of  very  high  and  inestimable  im- 
portance. 

The  most  ancient  of  tools  is  the  hammer.  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  amongst  all  people 
hammers  may  be  found  in  use.  So  general  are 
they  that  even  the  name  “hammer”  seems  to 
have  a pre-historic  origin,  for  etymologists  tell 
us  that  the  word  “hammer”  is  common  to  all 
the  northern  languages. 

A tool  more  simple  and  more  useful  than  the 
primitive  or  handicraft  hammer  cannot  be  found. 
Yet  it  has  been  so  little  esteemed  during  the 
countless  ages  since  the  first  was  made,  that  so 
far  as  your  lecturer’s  researches  have  penetrated, 
the  hammer  does  not  possess  any  literature. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
encyclopaedias,  e.g.,  “The  Penny  Cycloprodia” 
in  its  thirty  volumes,  and  “ The  Edinburgh  En- 
cyclopedia,” do  not  contain  in  alphabetical  order 
the  word  “hammer.”  The  “ Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana”  and  the  “London  Cyolopsedia”  dwell 
upon  the  word  “hammer”  chiefly  in  its  figurative 
sense.  “Rees’s  Cyclopedia”  has  “hammer,  an 
instrument  of  iron  with  a handle  of  wood,  used 
in  most  mechanic  arts  to  beat,  stretch,  drive, 
&c.”  The  “ Encyclopedia  Britannica  ” and  the 
“ Oxford  Cyclopedia  ” use  terms  similar  to  those 
employed  in  Rees.  “The  English  Cyclopedia” 
speaks  thus  disrespectfully  of  this  most  primitive, 
ancient,  and  universal  tool : — 


"Hammer.— It  will  not  be  necessary  to  notice  the 
hammer  as  a mere  tool,  but  its  importance  as  a machine 
renders  a description  necessary." 

More  recently,  and  in  a book  specially  devoted 
to  the  tools  and  contrivances  used  by  artisans, 
and  which  volume  has  both  a table  of  contents 
and  a comprehensive  index,  the  hammer  is  not 
even  named  in  these.  Like  the  scaffolding  of  a 
building,  the  simple  hammer  seems  always  to  be 
cast  aside,  and  the  writers  of  the  articles  in  the 
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“Encyclopaedia”  have  correctly  interpreted  the 
universal  treatment.  The  machine  contrivances 
worked  by  other  than  human  power,  and  to 
which  they  attach  importance,  are  those  with 
which  this  course  of  lectures  is  not  to  be  con. 
cerned. 

Before  considering  such  views  as  may  have 
8Uggesl;ed  many  of  the  various  materials  and 
forms  of  hammers  now  in  use,  it  will  be  well  to 
regard  the  hammer  in,  and  of,  and  by  itself. 
We  are  so  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a rude  imple- 
ment, necessarily  associated  with  a superior 
class  of  finishing  tools,  that  the  materials,  forms, 
and  scientific  principles  involved  in  its  construc- 
tion and  use,  not  only  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
tools,  but  as  a sole  independent  and  fiual  tool, 
are  much  overlooked. 

In  some  handicrafts,  and  those  too  involving  a 
high  class  of  finished  work,  the  hammer  is  the 
only  tool  employed.  That  great  artistic  skill  in 
the  use  of  the  hammer,  as  a finishing  tool,  can 
be  acquired  is  manifest  from  the  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  rdpoussd  work  to  be  found. 

But  we  should  be  ignoring  the  skill  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  if  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  work  done  by 
hammers  as  finishing  tools  in  modern  days.  As 
the  hammer  was  in  all  probability  the  first 
formed  of  handicraft  tools,  so  it  was  with  equal 
probability  the  first  tool  nsed  for  the  formation 
and  ornamentation  of  articles  which,  whilst  still 
intended  for  use,  were  also  regarded  as  worthy 
of  ornamentation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  somewhat  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  shield  of  Achilles,  so  fully 
described  in  the  “ Iliad  ” of  Homer,  book  18,  in 
the  last  150  lines.*  But  if  any  one  can  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a hammer — as  an  independent 
tool — then  ho  will  read  either  the  original  de- 
scription of  the  metal  work  on  this  shield  in  the 
language  of  Homer  himself,  or,  failing  in  ability 
to  do  that,  ho  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a thought- 
ful perusal  of  the  translation,  given  by  either  of 
our  late  Premiers,  Lord  Derby  or  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Homer  flourished  about  960  B.C.  (i  e.,  960  + 
1S75)  2,835  years  ago,  and  although  the  Bhield 
to  which  allusion  is  now  beiDg  made  may  not 
have  been  actually  fashioned,  nevertheless,  the 
description  is  of  that  which  a hammer  was 
poetically  supposed  capable  of  accomplishing. 
Iudeed,  the  forge  in  Homer’s  day  is  described  as 
not  inferior  to  some  of  those  at  our  large  armour- 
plate  and  “Woolwich  Infant”  manufactories. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby  gives  ns  as  Homer’s 
description  of  the  forge  at  which  Vulcan 
wrought, — 

“ The  bellows  then  directing  to  the  fire, 

He  bade  them  work  ; thro'  twenty  pipes  at  once 
Forthwith  they  pour'd  their  diverse-temper’dt  blasts  • 
Now  briskly  seconding  his  eager  haste, 

Now  at  his  will,  and  as  the  work  required. 

Then  on  its  stand  the  weighty  anvil  placed  ; 

And  with  one  hand  the  hammer's  pond'rous  weight! 

Ho  wielded,  while  the  other  grasp'd  the  tongs. 

And  first  a shield  he  fashion'd,  vast  and  strong 

With  rich  adornment 

of  five  folds  the  shield  was  form’d  ; 

And  on  its  surface  many  a rare  design 
Of  curious  art  his  practised  skill  had  wrought.” 

Boole  18,  line  528,  <J-c. 

The  account  of  the  shield  itself  is  too  long,  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  condensed  (as  a table  of  con- 
tents) the  incidents  embossed  upon  it  by  hammer- 
ing and  inlaying.  These  incidents,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  very  unlike  the  “ various  shields  ” 
in  the  hosts  of  Satan,  for  the  latter  were  “with 
boastful  arguments  portrayed  ” (Milton’s 
“ Paradise  Lost,”  book  6,  line  84). 

The  scenes  wrought  upon  the  shield  of  Achilles 
are  1.  The  earth,  sea,  and  heavenly  bodies.  2. 
In  a city  at  peace  there  are— (a)  Marriage  fes- 
tivities ; (b)  A judicial  suit  or  trial.  3.  In 
a city  at  war  there  are — (a)  A scene  before  the 
ramparts ; ( b ) An  ambusli  and  surprise  ; (c)  A 
bloody  fight.  4.  The  ploughing  of  a field.  5. 
The  harvest  and  the  meal  in  preparation.  6.  The 
vintage,  with  music  and  a march.  7.  A herd  of 
cattle  attacked  by  lions.  8.  Sbeep  at  pasture 
and  their  folds.  9.  The  dance.  10.  The  great 
ocean  river  encompassing  the  whole,  as,  in  the 
mind  of  Homer,  it  encompassed  the  earth. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarks: — “Never  was  out- 
ward fact  so  glorified  by  the  muse.  Nowhere  in 
poetry  is  there  such  an  accumulation  of  incidents 
without  crowding.  Of  the  twelve  pictures  on 
the  shield,  almost  every  one  contains  a narrative.” 


1 Lord  Derby’s  “ Iliad,”  book  18,  line  628,  &c. 

+ The  expression  must  be  limited  to  the  intensity  of  the 
blast,  although  it  reads  as  if  Homer  was  as  familiar  with 
“hot-blast"  as  we  are;  perhaps,  he  may  have  been. 

I It  would  not  have  accorded  with  the  acknowledged 
power  of  Vulcan  to  have  represented  him  as  needing  .he 
help  of  a sledge-hammer  man. 


All  this  is  described  as  the  result  of  hammer- 
work. 

Although  hammers  and  hammer-work  have 
been  in  past  ages  thus  highly  esteemed,  yet 
whilst  hitherto,  in  modern  times,  literature  has 
disregarded  the  tool  pure  and  simple,  the 
wealthiest  in  the  land  pay  very  marked  respect 
aud  honour  to  the  tool  itself.  The  diamond 
within  gives  to  the  casket  its  worth,  and  the 
value  of  a gem  may  often  be  inferred  from  the 
setting  in  which  it  is  placed.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  the  hammer  holds  a patriarchal  pre- 
eminence amongst  tools,— a pre-eminence  to 
which  its  autiquity  and  usefulness  fully  entitle 
it.  Not  royalty  alone,  but  all  who  derive  their 
authority  either  from  royalty  or  wealth,  and 
who  adopt  an  English  view,  that  honour  is  shown 
by  excessive  display  and  paraphernalia,  oover 
with  valuable  cloth  the  box  containing  the 
hammer  to  be  used  in  case  their  carriage  meets 
with  an  accident.  The  sides  of  this  cloth  which 
covers  the  hammer,  and  the  doors  of  the  carriage 
which  enclose  the  owner,  are  alike  emblazoned 
with  heraldic  arms.  Is  it  from  deferential 
respect  to  this  most  ancient  of  tools  that  on 
the  bammer-cloth  is  often  a more  expensive 
emblazonment  than  on  the  doors  of  the  carriage  ? 

For  examples  of  the  use  of  hammers  in  the 
production  of  works  of  great  variety  and  extent 
on  a large  scale,  see  the  ancient  hammered 
wrougbt-iron  gates,  hinges,  panels  in  the  archi- 
tectural  room  in  the  Mnseum  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, or  (only  of  a different  character,  but  still 
hammered  work)  the  gates  recently  erected 
near  the  courts  in  Lincolu’s-inn  ; also  the  various 
suites  of  mail  and  chain  armour  in  the  Tower  of 
London  ; also  the  iron  panels  on  the  table,  espe- 
cially the  beautiful  iron  spray  formed  out  of  the 
solid,  without  either  welding  or  brazing  ; also  the 
raising  and  embossing  of  metals  to  which  your 
attention  has  been  directed ; the  formation  of 
gold  leaf,  the  springs  of  carriages,  and  the 
stiffening  of  saw-plates. 

The  nature  of  work  to  be  done  by  hammers 
calls  for  very  great  differences,  not  only  in  the 
form,  material,  and  weight  of  the  hammer-head, 
but  also  in  the  appendages  to  these.  There  are 
the  material  and  form  of  the  handles,  the  angle 
at  which  these  handles  shou'd  intersect  the  axial 
line  of  the  hammer-head,  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  with  respect  to  the  intersection 
of  this  axial  line,  the  length  and  elasticity  of 
the  handle.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not  in 
the  central  line  or  longitudinal  axis  of  the 
hammer-head,  then  there  is  a tendency  to  bring 
the  hammer  down  on  the  edge  of  the"  face  and 
not  on  the  face.  If  this  defective  construction 
were  great,  the  muscles  of  the  wrist  may  not  be 
strong  enough  to  counteract  the  tendency.  If 
the  defective  construction  is  Blight,  then  the 
work  is  often  marked  with  angular  indents. 
Arrangements,  too,  may  be  required  for  modi, 
fying  the  intensity  of  the  blow,  whilet  retaining 
the  effects  resulting  from  a heavy  hammer  where 
a light  one  would  be  inefficient. 

As  the  principles  which  govern  the  operation 
of  small  things  may  be  beat  studied  in  large 
ones,  so  here.  For  this  purpose  we  may  at  the 
outset  regard  the  hammer  as  a weight  at  one  end 
of  a rod,  of  heavy  or  light,  of  elastic  or  non. 
elastic  material,  the  position  of  the  hand  on  this 
rod  varying  according  to  requirements  (as  the 
fingers  of  a violinist  on  the  strings  of  a violin) 
and  so  modifying  the  effects  of  the  hammer. 
Speaking  generally,  the  effect  is  produced  by 
allowing  what  we  must  call  the  head  to  fall 
through  a space,  and  then  come  in  contact  with 
the  material  to  be  influenced  by  the  blow. 
Perhaps,  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
blows  of  hammers  are  more  varied  than  those 
to  be  effected  by  any  other  single  tool.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  there  is  any  handicraft 
operative  who  carries  through  any  branch  of  his 
trade  without  using  what  he  calls,  or  what  we 
may  call,  a hammer.  Although  under  this 
general  name  each  artisan  understands  a certain 
tool  employed  in  his  own  trade,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  generalises,  and  so  extends  his 
views  as  to  comprehend  all  the  varieties,  both  in 
material  and  form,  which  present  themselves 
between  the  heavy  two-handed  maul  and  the 
smallest  tapping-hammers  of  the  jeweller  and 
watoh-maker,  file-maker,  and  diamond- splitter. 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  in  the  same  trade  the 
hammers  are  for  different  purposes  made  of 
different  materials.  The  engineer,  for  example, 
uses  hammers  faced  with  steel  hardened,  the 
stone-breaker  (or  mineralogist)  hammers  faced 
with  steel  softened  (or  rather  not  hardened). 
Again,  in  another  part  of  his  progressive  work, 
the  steel  hammer  with  which  the  engineer  com. 
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mencecl  his  operations  gives  place  to  a bronze  or 
copper  one,  and  this  is  sometimes  displaced  by 
one  of  lead  alloyed  with  tin,  and  the  usual 
handle  entirely  discarded.  It  then  assumes  in 
all  respects  save  material  the  form  and  mode  of 
handling  as  described  in  the  account  of  the  pre- 
historic stone  maul.  This  leaden  cylinder,  about 
2 in.  in  diameter  and  6 in.  loDg,  is  the  primary 
form  of  this  second  maul,  which  is  about 
3b  in.  in  diameter  and  3 in.  long,  the  ends 
being  very  much  spread  out.  There  is  no 
handle  to  this  tool ; occasionally  it  is  made  of  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  tin,  in  order  to  impart  a 
hardness  not  possessed  by  lead  alone.  To  strike 
where  required  the  bright  part,  in  the  erecting 
of  heavy  machinery,  the  engine-fitter  makes  use 
of  this  contrivance. 

The  plumber  dismisses  all  these,  and  for  direct 
action  upon  the  material  employed  in  his  trade 
he  uses  a hammer  of  wood,  discarding  not  only 
the  material,  but  also  the  form  of  hammers  used 
in  allied  crafts.  Indeed,  one  of  his  hammers 
serves  a double  purpose,  for  if  at  one  moment  it 
is  a hammer,  at  the  next  it  is  used  as  a swage. 

In  some  cases,  as  in  the  working  of  copper 
vessels  which  have  been  silver-plated  or  gilt, 
the  coats  of  the  precious  metals  are  so  thin  that, 
although  the  weight  of  a hammer-head  is  re- 
quired°  yet  even  the  wooden  hammer  of  the 
plumber,  or  the  still  softer  leaden  hammer  of 
the  engineer,  is  equally  unsuitable,  and  there- 
fore  the  workers  in  these  metals  cover  the  face 
of  .their  hammers  at  times  with  one  or  more 
layers  of  cloth  held  on  by  a ring  which  slips 
round  the  ordinary  hammer-head  as  the  hoop  on 
a child’s  drum.  The  covering  of  the  hammer- 
head with  cloth,  to  preserve  the  material  on 
which  the  blow  is  struck,  is  not,  however  the 
only  use  made  of  a jacket  over  the  hammer. 
For  one  purpose  when  a leather  jacket  is  em- 
ployed, even  a leaden  hammer  might  prove  in- 
conveniently noisy. 

In  a case  brought  before  the  Lambeth  Police- 
court  on  the  19th  of  January,  1875,  Edward 
Simpson,  shoemaker,  and  others  were  charged 
with  house-breaking.  The  implements  used  in 
this  occupation  were  produced,  and  the  news- 
paper report  states  that  “ one  feature  of  the 
exhibition  was  a leaden  hammer  capped  with 
leather,  which  it  was  stated  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  wedge3  into  safes,  the  leather 
causing  the  blows  to  be  almost  noiseless.” 

The  veneering  hammer,  again,  is  compound, 
one  end  being  formed  of  metal  and  the  other  of 
wood.  This  hammer  is  used,  the  one, — or 
metal,— end  as  a squeezing  hammer  (if  such  a 
term  may  be  employed),  the  other  as  a tapping 
hammer,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  the  sound  pro- 
duced where  the  veneer  is  adhering,  and  whore 
it  is  not. 

The  stonemason  seems  to  claim  a universal 
choice,  both  of  material  and  form.  As  to  mate- 
rial he  has  and  frequently  uses  hammers  made 
of  wood,  of  iron  (steel-faced),  and  of  an  alloy  of 
lead. 

In  some  cases  the  hammer  and  the  anvil 
mutually  change  places,  the  hammer  of  wood, 
the  anvil  of  metal,  or  the  converse.  Nor  is  the 
wood  always  of  the  same  character.  As  varied 
as  are  the  characters  of  the  woods  themselves, 
so  varied  are  those  chosen  by  different  crafts  for 
the  employment  of  each  craft.  Even  the  vary- 
ing density  of  the  woods  gives  place  more  fre- 
quently  than  otherwise  to  lead,  and  we  meet 
with  metal  hammers  used  on  lead-covered  anvils. 

In  the  last  journals  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  he 
mentions  (page  89)  that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a 
bushwoman,  in  Cape  Colony,  using  as  a digging- 
hammer  a round  stone  with  a hole  through  it. 
Through  the  hole  a rod  was  inserted.  The  end 
of  the  rod  was  uBed  for  digging,  the  weight  of 
the  stone  assisting  the  muscular  effort.  He  also 
states  that  these  people  prefer  stone  hammers 
and  anvils  because  they  do  not  burr  up  as  iron 
ones  do.  In  vol.  i.,  page  146,  there  is  a wood- 
out  illustrative  of  the  mode  in  which  these  stone- 
hammers  and  anvils  are  used.  It  differs  ma- 
terially from  the  plans  supposed  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Stone  Age.  The  hammer  stone 
seems  to  be  selected  with  careful  reference  to  its 
shape,  which  approximates  to  that  of  a truncated 
cone.  It  is  then  bound  round  with  the  strong 
inner  bark  of  a tree,  and  handles  being  formed 
of  loops  on  opposite  sides,  the  man,  using  both 
hands,  raises  the  stone  hammer  above  his  head, 
and  thus  by  muscular  exertion,  aided  by  gravity, 
he  gives  a blow  of  the  requisite  intensity.  A 
heavy  stone  sunk  in  the  ground  forms  the  anvil. 
The  bellows  consist  of  two  goat-skins,  with  sticks 
at  the  open  ends,  which  are  opened  and  shut  at 
every  blast. 


On  page  155  of  the  same  journal,  is  the  wood- 
out  of  a mallet  used  by  the  same  people  for 
separating  and  softening  the  fibres  of  bark  by 
a process  of  tapping.  The  head  of  the  mallet  is 
often  of  ebony,  with  the  face  cut  into  small 
furrows,  smaller,  but  similar  to  those  used 
on  our  meat-hammers.  There  is  what  we 
may  call  a mallet  (although  differing  in  form 
from  those  we  use)  which  waB  brought  very 
many  years  ago  from  Otaheite.  This  also  is  cut 
on  its  four  sides  into  small  longitudinal  furrows  ; 
each  side  is  not  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  other. 
There  is  also  the  felted  cloth  made  by  the 
use  of  this  mallet  from  the  bark  of  trees.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  manufacture  is  identical 
in  principle  in  the  interior  of  modern  Africa  and 
in  long  past  days  in  Otaheite. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  OF  TOWNS.* 

One  of  the  grandest  mistakes  the  public  can 
fall  into,  is  to  consider  that  the  work  of  sanitary 
reform,  and  the  carrying  out  of  all  good  sanitary 
measures  and  appliances,  belong  solely  to  cor- 
porations and  sanitary  inspectors  acting  under 
them.  Every  person  can  promote  public  health 
by  attending  to  his  own  health ; to  the  cleanli- 
ness of  his  own  individual  home,  and  working 
premises;  and  to  the  tidy  condition  of  the 
accesses,  courts,  and  grounds  attached  thereto. 
Co-operation  is  much  valued  by  sanitary  in- 
spectors.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  do 
not  co-operate  and  assist  them  who  could,  and 
who,  from  their  social  position  and  intelli- 
gence, ought  to  do  so.  And  many  again  look 
upon  them  as  a parcel  of  intruders,  imperti- 
nent and  interfering  fellows, — and  set  themselves 
to  thwart  them,  aud  to  evade  statutory  require- 
ments, as  far  as  they  can.  The  want  of  co- 
operation of  the  kind  alluded  to  may  be  ac- 
counted for  in  various  ways : by  the  blindness 
of  such  persons  to  the  dangers  from  unhealthy 
surroundings ; by  their  fear  of  beiDg  led  into 
jurt  on  the  19th  of  January,  1875,  Edward  expenses  on  account  of  improvements;  by  their 
impson,  shoemaker,  and  others  were  charged  firm  determination  not  to  be  dictated  to  in  the 
•if.Vi  Vinnso.breakine'.  The  implements  used  in  | manawement  of  their  own  properties ; or  by,  it 

maybe,  imprudent  dealing  at  the  hands  of  an 
inspector,  or  some  of  bis  staff.  As  sanitary  im- 
provements, however,  are  carried  into  effect,  the 
beneficial  results  following  thereon  will  do  much 
to  remove  existing  obstacles  from  the  way. 
Education  will  also  do  more ; and  now  that  so 
great  interest  is  being  taken  in  schools  by  the 
public,  and  so  muoh  attention  is  being  paid  to 
them  by  school-boards  and  others,  it  would  be 
well  to  have  the  pupils  attending  such  schools 
taught  the  principles  of  health;  and  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  respect  for  outward  tidiness 
Bhould  be  inculcated  and  impressed  upon  them 
with  the  view  of  promoting  both  present  and 
future  improvements  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  people. 

The  sanitary  officer  will  succeed  best  by  exer- 
cising great  care,  neither  to  exact  from  people 
unreasonable  nor  needlessly  expensive  works, 
nor  to  cause  them  to  make  unnecessary  altera- 
tions on  their  properties.  And  he  should  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  possible,  to  deal  courteously 
with  the  public,  and  to  carry  them  along  with 
him.  In  this  way  lie  will  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion, and  gain  the  moral  support  of  the  com- 
munity. Official  work  under  the  department  of 
public  health  is  rapidly  developing  itself,  and 
new  channels  of  operation  are  daily  being  opened 
up.  This  development  is,  in  many  places,  ahead 
of  the  sanitary  staff  employed,  and  the  conse- 
quences are,  that  the  working  staff  is  ofttimes 
overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  and  ramifications 
of  the  work  to  be  overtaken  and  discouraged  by 
more  being  expeoted  of  them,  than  they  can 
really  accomplish  under  the  circumstances.  But 
I am  confident,  when  corporations  come  really 
to  see  the  magnitude  and  difficult  nature  of  this 
work,  and  consider  fully  its  importance  and 
urgency,  and  the  chronic  insanitary  habits  of  a 
large  section  of  the  people,  they  will  rival  each 
other  in  their  liberality  to  provide  and  support  a 
sufficient  staff  of  men,  characterised  by  intelli- 
gence, activity,  prudence,  and  common  sense; 
and  in  giving  them  every  encouragement  amidst 
the  dangerous  and  disagreeable  duties  they  are 
called  to  perform.  The  duties  of  sanitary  in- 
spectors are  neither  pleasant  nor  safe ; and  it 
may  truly  be  said  of  the  most  of  those  officers, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  their  important  duties 
they  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands. 

We  cannot  expect  that  all  towns  and  populous 
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meeting. 


places  will  be  equally  healthy,  even  under  regu- 
lations aud  appliances  of  the  highest  sanitary 
order.  There  are  other  circumstances  which 
will  materially  affect  their  condition  of  health, 
over  which  there  may  be  no  control ; and,  there- 
fore, the  death-rate  alone  cannot  be  taken  as  the 
gauge  of  sanitary  efficiency.  A man  who  has  a 
bad  constitution,  and  is  far  gone  in  consumption, 
would  not  likely  prove  a very  promising  patient 
for  the  physician.  Just  so,  some  towns  and 
populous  places  have  very  bad  constitutions. 
They  stand  on  damp  soils,  are  subjected  to  fogs, 
occupy  low  positions,  are  studded  all  over  by 
manufactories,  are  overoast  by  smoke  and  dele- 
terious gases  from  chimneys,  have  narrow  irre- 
gular streets,  aud  long  narrow  closes  in  near 
proximity,  bounded  by  high  dwellings  in  rickety 
condition,  with  low  ceilings,  badly  lighted,  and 
without  means  of  ventilation,  and  are  but  par- 
tially and  badly  paved.  Such  towns  are  not 
easily  dealt  with.  Much  time  is  required  to  cope 
with  what  can  be  reached ; and  only,  in  many 
cases,  with  a new  constitution  in  the  shape  of 
the  demolition  of  the  insalubrious  parts,  aud  the 
introduction  of  wide  streets  and  new  buildings 
having  ample  ventilation,  can  a moderate  average 
rate  of  mortality  be  attained.  But  the  death- 
rate  is  not  on  this  account  to  be  left  out  of  cal- 
culation. I consider  that,  to  have  towns  mapped 
out  into  small  districts,  and  tabulated  with  the 
death-rate  per  month  opposite  each,  information 
of  the  most  valuable  kind  will  be  got,  and  the 
insanitary  condition  of  special  localities  indi- 
cated, and  the  attention  of  sanitary  inspectors 
called  to  them.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would 
also  be  of  value  to  have  a quantity  of  rainwater 
occasionally  intercepted  as  it  falls  in  each  of  the 
districts  (at  the  same  time),  and  subjected  to 
analysis,  in  order  to  discover  what  impurities 
may  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere  ; and  whether 
the  atmosphere  of  one  part  of  the  town  is  more 
impure  and  injurious  to  health  than  another,  and 
how  such  has  come  to  be  the  case.  Such  analysis 
would  no  doubt  point  to  some  oauses,; which  might 
at  least  be  modified,  if  not  altogether  removed. 

The  health  of  a town  will  be  beneficially 
affected  by  wide  streets ; and  it  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance,  that  corporations  and 
police  commissioners  should  have  ample  powers 
to  regulate  the  widths,  and  to  fix  the  directions 
and  levels  of  every  new  street  within  their 
respective  burghs, — nay  more,  I think  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  have  powers  to  open  up 
necessary  leading  thoroughfares,  under  fixed 
statutory  powers,  through  open  lands  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Where  a number  of  properties  lie 
in  the  lines  of  such  thoroughfares,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  owners  thereof  may  not  be  of 
the  same  mind  regarding  these ; and  so,  inde- 
pendently, each  lays  out  new  streets,  or  submits 
plans  thereof,  in  the  lines  which  he  considers 
will  bring  him  the  best  return;  and  thus,  in 
many  instances,  streets  are  laid  out  which  do 
not  run  into  each  other,— having  no  leading  con- 
nexion,— and  no  proper  sweep  of  ventilation. 
Now  I hold  that  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
such  grounds  are  not  the  only  interests  to  be 
considered ; these  lands  take  their  value  from 
the  town  and  their  proximity  to  it;  and  the  en- 
hanced value  of  such  lands  may  well  afford 
proper  lines  of  thoroughfare,  and  ample  breathing 
spaces  for  the  population  which  will  in  the  course 
of  time  gather  on  them,  and  whose  health  will 
greatly  depend  thereon.  It  is  also  of  sanitary 
importance  to  have  all  new  streets  laid  out  and 
sewered  before  building  operations  are  allowed. 

Even  greater  powers  than  do  exist  in  Local 
and  General  Acts  are  still  required  to  regulate, 
amongst  other  things,  all  classes  of  buildings, 
and  the  open  spaces  in  rear  of  dwelling-houses. 
It  is  requisite  that  ample  and  well-defined 
powers  should  be  granted  to,  and  exercised  by, 
those  regulating  such  matters.  According,  to 
present  custom  in  most  towns,  all  sorts  of  build- 
ings are  huddled  together,  side  by  side  with 
dwelling-houses.  Sometimes  there  are  erected 
on  either  side  of  dwelling-houses,  warehouses, 
workshops,  manufactories,  or  other  such  premises, 
of  much  greater  width  and  height ; and  leaving 
only  small,  confined,  and  ill- ventilated  courts  in 
rear  of  them,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  occupants.  Now, 
in  the  laying  out  of  new  building-ground,  the 
existing  evils  in  the  older  parts  of  towns  should 
be  avoided.  Therefore  public  works  and  work- 
shops ought  to  be,  to  a very  great  extent,  if  not 
altogether,  grouped  in  various  districts;  and 
shops  and  dwelling-houses  in  others.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  greatly  improve  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  people. 

The  heights  of  all  buildings  should  generally 
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be  regulated  by  the  widths  of  the  streets  on 
which  they  abut.  And  I think  it  most  desirable 
that  dwelling-houses  should  not  be  of  a greater 
height  to  the  eaves  than  four-fifths  of  the  width 
of  any  new  street;  nor  warehouses  and  manu- 
factories higher  than  the  full  width,  where 
dwelling-houses  are  built  on  the  opposite  side. 
Where,  however,  the  latter  class  of  buildings  are 
erected  on  both  sides  of  a street,  the  height  of 
such  buildings  might  be  somewhat  greater.  But 
minimum  widths  should  be  fixed  for  both  classes 
of  streets,  so  as  to  secure  proper  ventilation  and 
thoroughfare.  The  chimney-stalks  of  all  public 
works  should  be  built  sufficiently  high,  to  carry 
the  smoke  and  bad  gases  emitted  therefrom  over 
the  tops  of  the  dwelling-houses ; and  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  by  sanitary  inspectors  to 
have  all  furnaces  fitted  up  with  the  best  appli- 
ances for  consuming  their  own  smoke. 

The  healthy  condition  of  dwelling-houses  will 
to  a large  extent  be  determined  by  the  widths 
of  the  open  spaces  left  in  their  rear,  and  the 
manner  in  whioh  these  are  occupied  and  kept. 
Where  ground  is  to  be  laid  out  for  feuing  pur- 
poses, and  where  building  sites  are  sufficient 
to  admit  of  minimum  open  spaces  in  rear  of  pro- 
posed dwelling-houses,  co-extensive  therewith, 
and  at  least  equal  in  depth  to  the  widths  of  the 
streets  on  which  they  will  abut,  such  open  spaces 
should  be  required.  And  Boards  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses 
Bhould  have  power  to  insist  on  ample  open  spaces 
being  provided  in  rear  of  such  buildings.  Each 
of  these  open  spaces  might,  with  advantage,  be 
divided  into  two  parts  : the  one,  say  one-fourth 
of  the  width  next  to  the  houses,  to  be  formed 
into  a paved  court,  for  the  benefit  of  the  children, 
and  the  other,  or  remaining  three-fourths,  to  be 
laid  out  as  a washing-green,  or  for  garden  pur- 
poses, as  circumstances  might  require,  and 
having  the  washing-houses  and  coal-cellars 
built  along  the  side-walls,  and  the  ashpit  and 
other  necessary  conveniences  suitably  placed  and 
screened  at  the  baok  wall,  with  paved  walks 
thereto.  Where  grass  will  not  grow  on'the  spaces 
for  washing-greens,  and  where  these  are  not  or 
cannot  be  kept  in  good  condition,  such  spaces 
should  be  paved,  or  covered  over  with  asphalte. 
Again,  where  the  business  requirements  of  the 
town  render  the  addition  of  saloons  to  shops 
necessary,  these  might,  in  certain  circumstances, 
be  allowed  to  be  built  to  the  height  of  one  story, 
•with  flat  roofs,  over  portions  of  the  back  oourts, 
on  condition  of  the  areas  of  the  paved  courts 
thereby  affected  being  extended  backwards  in 
equal  proportions  to  the  spaces  thus  taken  off 
them.  This  system  of  feuing  would,  as  a matter 
of  course,  spread  the  town  over  a larger  area ; 
would  promote  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
people ; would  benefit  the  feuars ; and  would 
also  allow  the  superiors  a fair  value  for  their 
lands. 

The  ventilation  of  all  single-room  dwellings 
should  be  insisted  upon,  and  ample  provision 
made  for  admitting  the  fresh  air  free  of  draughts, 
and  for  carrying  off  the  vitiated  air.  In  such 
dwellings — which  are  in  most  cases  very  unsatis- 
factory in  their  conditions — many  persons  are 
couped  up  in  the  most  indecent  manner.  Such 
rooms  should  be  large,  and  have  each  a space 
sufficient  for  a bed  and  for  dressing  purposes, 
partitioned  off  by  a movable  screen  of  the  height 
of  7 ft.  or  so,  to  afford  privacy,  and  promote 
common  decency.  The  promoting  of  morality 
will  always  advanoe  the  good  sanitary  condition 
of  the  people.  If  the  houses  of  the  workingmen 
with  families  consisted  of  three  rooms  instead  of 
two,  and  these  were  rightly  used  by  them,  it 
would  greatly  tend  to  promote  the  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  those  families. 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  great  mortality 
amongst  children  is  partly  causod  by  their  being 
often  exposed  to  cold  draughts  in  houses,  and 
left  sleeping  in  rooms  with  damp  floors  and  open 
doors  and  windows.  Provision  to  render  it  im- 
perative on  all  persons  building  new  dwelling- 
houses  to  have  them  officially  examined  and  duly 
certified  as  fit  for  habitation  before  occupancy  is 
most  desirable  and  necessary. 


UNDERPAID  SURVEYORS. 

Sib,— As  your  correspondent  “ L.  L.”  is  often  surprised 
at  the  low  salaries  paid  to  town  surveyors,  I beg  to  send 
you  an  advertisement,  taken  from  the  Bristol  Mercury,  of 
the  Radstock  Local  Board  requiring  a surveyor  and  sani- 
tary inspector,  who  must  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  be  acquainted  with  road- 
malang,  sanitary  work,  and  accounts,  at  a salary  of  60Z. 
per  annum.  Imay  state  that  the  person  who  was  elected 
is  the  son  of  a grocer  and  draper  living  in  the  place.  Can 
any  one  be  surprised  at  the  unsanitary  state  of  some  of  our 
towns  and  villages  ? Surveyor. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  NEW 
MAROKE. 

Of  the  numerous  mining  villages  springing  up 
in  Cleveland  few  are  improving  more  rapidly,  and 
making  greater  provision  for  the  social  and 
spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  than  that  of 
New  Maroke.  The  village  is  in  dose  proximity 
to  the  Upleatham  mines  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Pease 
& Co.,  and,  though  of  very  recent  growth,  it  has 
already  a population  of  1,600  inhabitants.  A 
little  church,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  has 
just  been  completed,  and  will  shortly  be  con- 
secrated ; and  the  Primitive  Methodists,  who  form 
a rather  strong  body  at  the  place,  are  build- 
ing a commodious  chapel,  which  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  the  early  part  of  next  month. 
Through  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  J.  W.  Pease  & 
Co.,  the  village  will  also  possess  ere  long  a 
literary  institute.  The  new  building,  which  will 
cost  something  like  2,000L,  has  already  been 
commenced  by  the  contractor,  and  will  contain 
library,  reading-room,  lecture-hall,  recreation- 
room,  and  ante-room.  The  lecture-hall  will  be 
42  ft.  by  9 ft.,  and  29  ft.  wide,  and  the  gallery 
29  ft.  by  22  ft.  The  reading  and  other  rooms 
will  be  large  and  spacious,  and  afford  every  com- 
fort for  the  members.  A neat  cottage  for  the 
attendant  will  adjoin  the  institute.  The  archi- 
tect for  the  building  is  Mr.  Carrington,  of  Maroke. 
Mr.  E.  Yockney  is  the  contractor  for  the  mason 
work ; and  W.  Harrison,  Guisborough,  for  paint- 
ing and  glazing. 


SANITATION  OF  HOUSES. 

Ar  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E., 
of  London,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Sanitation  of 
Houses,  especially  with  Reference  to  Drainage.” 
He  Baid  : — The  evils  of  improper  drainage  are 
best  observed  in  houses  that  have  been  from 
time  to  time  added  to  until  the  cottage  has 
become  almost  a mansion.  One  is  then  able  to 
trace  the  first  awakening  up  of  the  inmates, 
when  the  patrimonial  cesspool  has  filled  up  and 
choked  the  drains.  When  this  happened  in 
villages,  all  that  was  done  was  merely  to  par- 
tially empty  the  receptacles  and  clean  out  the 
drains.  And  when  this  had  occurred  several 
times,  and  the  sides  caved  in,  a new  dumb- well 
was  sunk,  and  the  drains  led  into  it,  the  old  pit 
being  covered  up  with  a stone.  It  was  cheaper 
to  do  this  than  to  fill  it  up ; and,  besides,  this 
procedure  did  not  necessitate  the  absence  of  the 
family.  It  was  the  same  in  towns,  and  only  a 
week  ago  I laid  bare  in  a West-end  London 
house  three  cesspools  which  had  been  dug  in 
most  brotherly  proximity,  and  abandoned  in  rota- 
tion as  they  filled  up  with  ordure  and  filth.  Four 
cartloads  of  uightsoil  were  removed,  which  could 
not  have  seen  daylight  for  half  a century.  Nor 
would  it  now,  had  not  the  rats  formed  runs 
in  their  vicinity,  and  allowed  horrible  smells 
to  invade  the  house  by  way  of  a long- 
forgotten  back  drain.  The  reason  why  these 
ancient  nuisances  are  found  inside  houses  in 
towns  and  cities  was  not  because  they 
could  not  be  accommodated  outside  the  house, 
but  because  the  slops  from  the  kitchen  and  bath 
and  laundry  wastes  were  insufficient  to  flush  the 
more  solid  wastes  outside  the  walls.  In  nearly 
every  case,  too,  the  drains  were  of  brick,  laid 
with  uneven  bed,  and  through  the  joints  of 
which  the  fluids  percolated.  We  will  take  an 
instance.  A cottage  is  drained  into  a cesspool 
in  the  kitchen,  and  when  that  is  full  another  is 
dug,  until  the  place  is  honeycombed  with  them, 
the  subsoil  saturated,  and  the  well  poisoned. 
A common  privy  is  used  in  the  yard,  and  this 
performs  the  Bame  evil  functions.  By-and-by 
waterclosets  are  introduced  and  earthenware 
pipes,  and  the  cesspool  for  these  is  now  dug  down 
in  the  garden,  with  a lower  one  for  an  overflow, 
and  both  cemented  down  airtight  fashion.  There 
is  no  ventilation  either,  except  through  the  trap- 
ping water  of  the  syphons  at  the  foot  of  sink 
waste,  soil-pipe,  or  rain-water  stack.  And  here 
I may  say  that  the  drainage  into  a cesspool  is 
not  necessarily  dangerous,  provided  only  that 
the  waste-pipes  of  the  Binks  deliver  outside  over 
a trap ; provided  too,  that  the  soil-pipes  are 
carried  roof  high,  and  a foul-air  withdrawing 
cowl  fixed  upon  them  all  would  be  well.  It 
might,  in  some  cases,  be  absolutely  necessary 
also  to  ventilate  the  cesspool  by  an  upright  shaft, 
or  a ventilating  charcoal  trap  in  the  stone  cover, 
and  it  might  even  be  wise  occasionally  to  venti- 
late the  march  of  the  drain.  Where  a common 
privy  is  used,  an  earth  or  ash-closet  ought  to 


I replace  it.  The  next  difficulty  arises  where  a 
parish  sewer  is  put  in  the  main  road,  and  the 
value  of  the  land  enhanced  so  much  as  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  add  an  extra  wing  or 
two,  to  convert  the  old  stables  into  servants’ 
offices,  and  to  erect  new  stable  accommodation. 
When  this  has  happened,  sometimes  the  one- 
half  of  the  house  is  drained  into  the  sewer  and 
the  other  half  into  the  old  cesspools.  The  old  cese- 
pools  have  not,  however,  been  dug  up  in  the 
basement  of  the  house,  neither  the  urine  catch- 
pit  in  the  stables.  The  result  of  this  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine.  Even  should  the  whole  of 
the  cottage  chrysalis,  but  now  winged,  mansion 
be  drained  into  the  new  sewer,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  drains  are  laid  without  fall,  or  with 
backward  fall ; syphons  put  in  where  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  ; rectangular  bends  instead  of 
acute  ones ; and  a ventilating  shaft  not  only  for- 
gotten, but  the  sinks,  baths,  and  lavatories 
taken  direct  into  the  drains : and  the  result,  if 
not  disastrous  in  the  matter  of  health  to  the  in- 
mates, has  proved  sufficiently  annoying  to  compel 
the  dismissal  of  the  builder  and  the  attendance 
of  the  engineer.  It  is  very  easy  to  so  arrange 
the  plan  of  a house  that  the  whole  of  the  wasteB 
shall  deliver  immediately  outside  the  house,  and 
to  have  nothing  but  the  outside  wall  between  the 
water-closets,  lavatories,  and  sinks.  When  it  is 
found  advisable  to  drain  the  basement,  it  can  be 
disconnected  from  the  main  drain  so  to  speak 
by  interposing  over  the  junction  a ventilating 
shaft.  The  sinks  and  lavatories  should  all  de- 
liver over  an  open  chamber.  For  the  rest  the 
walls  of  the  house  should  be  built  hollow,  and 
protected  from  rising  damp  also  by  a proper 
damp-proof  course. 


REDCAR  RACE-GROUND. 

Considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
on  the  race-course  at  Redcar.  The  old  wooden 
stand  has  given  way  to  ranges  of  permanent 
buildings.  Two  lofty  brick  and  iron  stands  have 
been  erected,  whioh  together  will  accommodate 
over  5,000  persons.  The  architect  for  these 
erections  is  Mr.  Adams,  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 
The  large  stand  for  the  general  public,  in  design, 
is  similar  to  that  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  race- 
ground.  The  steps  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  spectators  spring  from  a low  terrace,  rising 
only  a few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  they  are 
continued  upwards  to  a great  height,  giving 
accommodation  for  a dense  body  of  people.  They 
are  surmounted  by  a balcony,  intended  for  the 
press  and  trainers,  and  to  which  entrance  is 
obtained  by  a staircase  from  the  weighing-room. 
The  stand  is  placed  at  such  an  angle  with  the 
coarse  that  from  any  portion  of  it  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  course  can  be  seen.  The  whole 
building  is  substantially  erected,  and  we  believe 
that  the  cost  is  under  3,000J.  The  new  stewards’ 
stand  is  a two-storied  erection,  with  ornamental 
balconies  aud  with  spacious  retiring-rooms  in 
the  basement.  The  enclosure  is  spacious  and 
capable  of  accommodating  a large  assemblage. 


DECORATION  OF  ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  interior  of  St.  George’s  Hall  has  been 
re-decorated  by  Messrs.  Alexander  White  & Sons, 
of  that  town,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr! 
Thomas  Shelmerdine,  jun.,  the  Corporation  sur- 
veyor. The  length  of  the  large  concert-hall  is 
170  ft.,  the  width  on  the  ground-floor  77  ft.,  and 
the  width  on  the  gallery  floor  from  wall  to  wall 
100  ft.  The  height  of  the  ground-floor  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch  is  95  ft.  Messrs.  White’s 
estimate  for  decorating  the  large  and  the  small 
concert-rooms,  including  all  extras,  is  3,745Z., 
and  they  have  carried  out  the  work  in  a manner 
to  satisfy  the  Corporation.  They  were,  however 
rather  hampered  in  their  progress  by  a strike  of 
labourers,  which  delayed  the  erection  of  the 
scaffolding  for  upwards  of  a fortnight.  At  length 
that  part  of  the  work  was  proceeded  with,  the 
scaffolding  being  erected  in  three  seotions,  com- 
mencing at  the  north  end  of  the  hall.  There 
are  fifteen  large  panels  emblazoned  with  various 
coats  of  arms,  the  principal  one  being  the  Royal 
arms  in  the  central  crown  of  the  arch.  Next  are 
the  Liverpool  arms  in  various  panels,  those  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
All  the  armorial  bearings,  which  are  in  relief, 
have  been  emblazoned  in  heraldic  colours.  The 
ohandeliers  in  the  great  hall  have  been  re-bur- 
nished and  re-fixed.  It  was  impossible  to  intro- 
duce more  window-light  without  interfering  with 
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the  exterior  of  the  hall ; but,  after  consideration, 
it  was  deemed  desirable  to  take  out  the  small 
diamond  patterns  of  glass  which  had  originally 
been  introduced  in  the  windows,  and  which 
interfered  considerably  with  the  light.  This  has 
been  done,  and  largo  plate-glass  windows,  set  in 
oak  sashes,  have  been  put  in,  and  now  when  the 
visitor  enters  he  finds  that  there  is  nothing 
sombre  or  gloomy  in  tho  aspect. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Brighton  School  of  Art  and  Science—  Mr.  J.  S. 
Gibbons,  of  the  firm  of  Goulty  & Gibbons,  of 
London  and  Brighton,  architects,  is  the  author 
of  the  first  premiated  design  for  the  proposed 
new  building  to  be  erected  for  this  institution 
in  the  Grand  Parade  ; Mr.  J.  Toner,  of 
London,  taking  the  second  award.  Ten  designs 
were  submitted  in  competition.  The  limit  of  the 
amount  within  which  the  architects  were  con- 
fined was  4,2001. 

Bridgend  Schools—  Sixteen  designs  were  sub- 
mitted in  competition  for  the  new  buildings  for 
the  Bridgend  School  Board,  -which  was  to 
accommodate  300  children,  with  a master’s 
residence.  Several  designs  were  rejected  at  an 
early  stage,  and  finally  the  designs  marked 
"Y.  Y.  ” and  “ A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 
were  awarded  the  first  and  second  premiums. 
The  author  of  “ Y.  Y.,”  who  is  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  work,  is  Mr.  Henry  C 
Harris,  of  Cardiff  and  Cooper’s  Hill,  Staines ; 
« A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  being  tho  work 
of  Messrs.  Haddon,  Brothers,  of  Hereford  and 
Malvern.  Among  the  local  competitors,  Messrs. 
James,  Seward,  and  Thomas,  of  Cardiff,  sub- 
mitted three  designs ; and  Messrs.  WilBon  & 
Willcox,  of  Bath,  two.  The  design,  “ To  be  or 
not  to  be,”  we  believe  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Blessley,  of 
Cardiff,  was  placed  third. 


and  staircase  leading  to  the  floor  below.  The 
schools  are  arranged  upon  the  basement  floor, 
with  an  entrance  from  Edwin-street,  and,  with 
the  classrooms,  will  give  accommodation  to  about 
400  scholars.  A spacious  area  has  been  formed 
round  the  building  to  give  light  and  ventilation 
to  this  portion  of  the  building.  The  warming 
will  be  effected  by  means  of  a hot- water  apparatus 
placed  in  the  boiler-house  in  the  sub-basement. 
The  building  has  been  designed  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Messrs.  N.  & 
K.  Reed  have  carried  out  the  works  in  tho  most 
substantial  and  satisfactory  manner  as  sole  con- 
tractors, employing  as  sub-contractors,  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Charlton  & Co.  for  the  plumbing  and  gas- 
fitting;  Mr.  Beck  for  the  slating;  and  Mr.  J. 
Messenger  for  the  painting  and  glazing.  The 
cost  of  the  building  has  been  2,9201. ; and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  add  that  there  are  no  extras  oyer 
the  contract  amount.  The  total  cost,  including 
price  of  land,  building,  architect’s  fees,  and  other 
items,  will  be  about  3,700Z.  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver 
was  the  architect. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 
Stoke  Newington. — A new  sohool  was  opened 


on  the  10th  instant,  in  the  Gainsborough- 
road,  close  to  Victoria  Park,  and  overlooking 
Hackney  Downs.  The  building  consists  of 
three  stories,  with  ample  playgrounds,  and  a 
separate  building  forming  the  caretaker’s  house, 
The  ground-floor,  in  which  are  placed  the 
infants,  lias  a large  schoolroom  and  two  class- 
rooms with  recesses,  lighted  from  above,  for 
galleries.  The  girls  on  the  first,  and  boys  in  the 
second  floors,  have  a like  accommodation  (except 
the  recesses),  with  ample  cloak-rooms  and  lava- 
tories approached  from  theirrespective  staircases. 
There  are  also  rooms  for  the  master  and  mistress. 
The  style  of  architecture  employed  is  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  architect  being  Mr.  E.  R.  Rob- 
son, and  the  contractor  Mr.  Ennor,  of  Commer- 
cial-road ; Mr.  Ellson  was  the  clerk  of  works. 
The  school  will  hold  730  children  at  a total  cost, 
including  purchase  of  ground  and  other  expenses, 
of  101.  Us.  5d.  per  head.  The  amount  of  the 
contract  was  5,9301. 

Lambeth—  On  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  H.  Currie, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Board,  presided  at  the 
opening  of  a new  school  in  Walnut  Tree-walk. 
In  the  course  of  a long  address,  he  said  that  the 
school  was,  perhaps,  the  most  peculiar  one  in  its 
way  that  the  Board  had  built  in  London,  because 
it  was  intended  exclusively  for  girls  and  infants. 
The  building  in  which  they  had  met  would  accom- 
modate 779  children, — namely,  235  girls  and  544 
infants.  Notwithstanding  the  present  accommo- 
dation, there  were  nearly  1,000  children  who  were 
deprived  of  means  of  proper  education.  At 
present  the  Board  had  accepted  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  135  schools  to  accommodate 
something  liko  110,000  children. 


HORTICULTURE  AT  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Mr.  Cunliffe  Owen,  C.B.,  the  British  Execu- 
tive Commissioner,  is  making  known  to  foreign 
intending  exhibitors  in  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment what  will  be  best  appreciated  there,  and 
those  concerned  should  obtain  the  circular. 

Besides  plants,  Adornments  of  Horticulture  are 
asked  for,— Garden  statuary,  fountains,  vases, 
pedestals,  summer-houses,  and  window  garden- 
ing as  applied  to  dwellings.  Garden  Requisites, 
such  as  horticultural  buildings,  propagating- 
houses,  hot-beds,  &c. : the  best  mode  of  heating 
them ; and  as  to  AH  and  Science  of  Horticul- 
ture,— Designs  for  laying  out  gardens  and  the 
improvement  of  private  residences;  designs  of 
rustic  constructions  and  adornments  for  private 
and  public  grounds,  public  squares,  parks,  &c., 
showing  arrangement  of  commercial  gardens  or 
nurseries,  and  for  the  parterre;  examples  of 
planting  and  the  ornamental  grouping  of  trees, 
plants,  and  shrubs  ; and  the  treatment  of  water 
for  ornamental  purposes. 


BRIDPORT  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students 
and  the  annual  meeting  took  place  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  13th  inst.  The  works  were  inspected 
by  a large  number  of  visitors.  In  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Carpenter 
(secretary)  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  in 
which  they  say  “They  have  now  to  record  a 
further  advance.  In  the  local  examinations,  in 
April,  36  students  were  successful,  whilst  26  was 
the  highest  ever  reached  before ; 543  works  were 
sent  up  for  inspection  to  South  Kensington, 
while,  till  last  year,  200  was  the  average ; on 
these  21  industrial  students  earned  grants,  and 
16  students  were  awarded  prizes,  while  the 
works  of  eight  students  were  selected  for  national 
competition.  Two  ladies  in  former  years  have 
obtained  the  national  book  prizes  ; but  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  medals  have  been  gained — a 
silver  medal  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dunham,  and  a bronze 
medal  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Newbery ; both  these  stu- 
dents  are  making  art  their  profession.” 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

Surveyors’  Fees. — Noah  Moss,  of  6,  Montague* 


THE  BAINBRIDGE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL, 
BYKER,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  Wesleyan  chapel,  which  has  been  erected 
at  Byker,  as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Cathbert 
Bainbridge,  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
inst.  Some  time  ago  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
of  the  Newcastle  district  resolved  to  remove 
from  their  old  place  of  worship  at  St.  Lawrence, 
and  to  open  out  a mission  chapel  at  Byker,  with 
the  view  of  ultimately  erecting  a new  place  of 
worship  there.  The  building  opened  to  the 
public  comprises,  on  the  ground  floor,  a chapel 
designed  to  accommodate  about  320  persons, 
approached  from  the  turnpike  road  by  a double 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and  having  an  inner  porch, 
a vestry  for  the  minister,  with  w.c.and  lavatory, 


road,  Victoria  Park,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  John 
Turner,  one  of  the  district  surveyors  of  Isling- 
ton, as  being  the  builder  or  workman  engaged 
for  erecting  or  doing  certain  work  to  a house  on 
the  west  side  of  Alson-road,  Islington. 


Mr.  Turner  said  he  had  found  the  defendant  on  the 
building  at  work  as  a carpenter,  and  when  he  asked  him 
who  was  the  builder  he  said  he  did  not  know,  but  he  could 
point  him  out  to  him.  The  contractor  should  have  given 
him  two  days’  notice  of  his  intention  to  build  before  the 
building  was  commenced,  but  that  was  not  done.  The 
defendant  was  summoned,  as  he  could  not  lind  out  the 
master's  name.  The  Act  provided  that  the  master 
builder  or  any  person  who  executed  any  part  of  the  buUd- 
jn„  mi f-ht  be  summoned.  The  defendant  was  very  civil  to 
him,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  only  the 
workman,  and  not  the  builder. 

The  defendant,  said,  in  reply  to  the  charge,  that  he  was 
not  the  roaster  builder,  and  was  only  employed  on  the 

building  as  a journeyman. 

Mr.  Barstow  fined  the  defendant  10s.  and  2s.  costs,  or 
in  default  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  days. 

The  defendant,  who  said  he  had  no  money,  was  removed 
in  custody. 


Gloucester. — In  consequence  of  many  com. 
plaints  respecting  the  defective  state  of  the 
roof  and  the  ventilation  of  St.  Mary  De  Crypt 
Church,  it  has  been  determined  to  remedy  these 
defects.  This  work  is  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Waller.  Further  restora- 
tion being  desirable,  a committee  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  additional  work  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Waller.  His  chief  recom- 
mendations are  thus  summarised  : — (1.)  Restora- 
tion of  the  roof  and  improvement  of  the 
ventilation ; (2.)  Thorough  cleansing  of  the 

interior  walls,  including  the  pointing  of  the  old 
stone  work  ; (3.)  A new  system  of  lighting  the 
whole  church  by  meanB  of  lines  of  gas  jets  in 
the  chancel  and  coronm  of  light  round  the  pillars 
of  the  nave  ; (4.)  Additional  improvements  and 
repairs  in  the  chancel  and  other  parts  of  the 
church.  To  effect  the  restoration  between  500Z. 
and  7001.  are  required.  Mr.  Waller  also  re- 
commends that  the  whole  of  tho  church  be  well 
cleaned,  and  that  the  white  and  yellow  wash 
be  carefully  taken  off  the  dressed  stonework, 
defective  stones,  of  which  he  believes  there  are 
but  few,  being  reinstated,  and  the  joints  of  the 
stonework  pointed ; and  also  the  removal  of  the 
western  gallery. 

Awbridge  ( near  Romsey). — The  memorial 
stone  of  a new  church,  to  be  named  All  Saints’, 
has  been  laid  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Tragett,  of 
Awbridge  Danes,  who  gave  the  ground.  The 
site  of  the  church  is  on  the  borders  of  the 
grounds  of  Awbridge  Danes,  in  the  parish  of 
Michelmersh.  The  design  is  treated  in  the 
Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancel,  veBtry,  porch,  and  vault 
under  the  vestry  for  the  warming  apparatus. 
The  nave  is  58  ft.  in  length,  by  21  ft.  9 in.  in 
width,  and  is  arranged  to  accommodate  145 
adults  and  forty-two  children.  The  chancel  is 
23  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  choir-sittings  for  sixteen. 

In  all  the  church  contains  sittings  for  203  wor- 
shippers. Tho  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced 
with  Swanage  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
All  the  roofs  are  open-timbered  trussed  rafter 
roofs,  covered  with  tiles.  An  oak  bell-turret, 
with  a shingle  spire,  on  the  west  of  the  nave- 
roof,  will  carry  three  bells.  The  church  has  been 
designed  by,  and  its  erection  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  John  Colson, 
of  Winchester,  architect,  and  the  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  John  Crook,  of  Northam,  i 
Southampton,  at  2,250Z.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
is  Mr.  John  Williams,  of  London. 

Preston. — St.  Saviour’s  Church  has  been  re-  ; 
opened  after  cleaning,  completing,  and  erecting  I 
a reredos.  The  rcredos  is  from  tho  designs  of 
Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  & Myres,  of  Preston,  j 
It  is  executed  in  Caen  stone,  and  divided  into  ■ 
three  bays,  each  with  enriched  centro  panels,  J 
the  centre  one  being  surmounted  by  a crocheted  J 
gable  and  a moulded  arch,  supported  upon  a \ 
triple  cluster  of  columns,  the  outer  columns  being 
of  green  polished  marble,  each  having  a foliated 
cap  and  moulded  base.  The  reredos  is  sur- 
mounted by  a perforated  and  foliated  cresting. 
On  each  side  the  space  to  the  level  of  the  east  win- 
dow is  covered  with  Maw  & Co.’s  majolica  tiles  in 
patterns.  The  work  of  the  reredos  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Miles,  of  Preston,  from 
the  architects’  drawings,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  T.  H.  Myres.  The  south  chancel 
window  has  been  enlarged.  The  decorations 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  architects’ 
supervision  by  Messrs.  R.  E.  Lucas  & Co., 
Preston.  On  each  side  of  the  tower  doorway  is 
a cluster  of  caps,  carved  with  natural  and  con- 
ventional foliage  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Miles.  The  heat- 
ing apparatus  has  been  enlarged.  Exclusive  ! 
of°the  reredos,  1121.  have  been  expended.. 

Rogaie. — The  parish  church,  which  during  the  i 
last  sixteen  months  has  been  rebuilt,  with  slight 
exceptions,  has  been  re-opened.  The  old  church :i 
was  built  in  1160,  and  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
original  structure  is  still  left  standing.  It  i3 
said  to  be  a fine  specimen  of  Norman  architec- 
ture. During  the  progress  of  the  work,  someJ 
interesting  relics  were  discovered,  amongst  them 
a stone  cross  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  oneij 
previously  to  that  date.  The  latter  has  been 
worked  into  the  south  wall  beneath  the  towers 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Penford,  of  Westminster?! 
the  builders  were  Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Westmeon; 
the  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  Charles  Bridge^ 
Haslemere ; and  the  foreman  of  works,  Mr.  W. 
Bridger.  Some  of  the  work  has  been  entrusted,1 
to  local  tradesmen  ; the  windows,  with  the  excep-c 
tion  of  the  east,  to  Mr.  Othen,  of  Midhurst.  The 
hot- water  apparatus  is  by  Mr.  Toop,  of  Rogate. 
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Chvristleton. — The  parish  church  at  ChriBtleton, 
which  is  now  in  a very  dilapidated  state,  is 
shortly  to  undergo  considerable  improvement. 
Its  exterior  defects  are  hidden  by  a mantle  of 
ivy,  whioh  gives  to  the  church  a rustic  and 
venerable  appearance.  In  the  inside  the  pews 
are  so  narrow  that  to  sit  in  them  with  oomfort 
is  difficult.  There  is  a fine  arch  in  the  east  wall 
of  the  tower,  which  some  church  restorer  of  the 
past  has  blocked  up  with  an  ugly  gallery,  shutting 
out  the  west  window.  As  so  many  alterations 
were  suggested,  it  was  decided  to  consult  an 
architect,  who  advised  the  pax-ishioners  to 
entirely  rebuild  the  body  of  the  church,  bat  to 
preserve  the  tower — which  is  in  a tolerably  good 
state  of  preservation,  having  been  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  following  tenders  have 
been  received  for  the  restoration,  according  to 
drawings  supplied  by  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  archi. 
tect : — 

Cooke  & Moulton. 

Wood  

Readdic  

Thompson  

Roberts  

Holland  

Since  added  for  tower, 

Eccles. — The  ancient  parish  churoh  of  St.  Mary, 
which  has  been  closed  for  three  months  for 
internal  repairs,  has  been  opened  by  Earl  Mul- 
grave.  The  whole  of  the  plaster  and  whitewash 
has  been  removed,  and  the  red  sandstone  walls 
were  cleaned  and  repointed.  The  modern  walls 
have  been  tooled  and  pointed.  New  oak  screens 
have  been  placed  on  each  side  of  the  chancel. 
The  pulpit  has  been  lowered  and  provided  with 
new  oak  steps.  The  gas-brackets  and  comma- 
nion  standards  have  been  burnished  and  deco- 
rated, a new  stone  chanoel-arch  has  been  intro, 
duced ; oak  wall-boardiDg,  shoulder-high,  has 
been  carried  round  all  walls  where  they  abut 
against  the  seats  ; and  the  ancient  monument  in 
the  Ellesmere  Chapel  has  been  cleaned  and 
painted  in  heraldic  colours.  The  east  wall  of  the 
chancel  has  been  decorated  by  Hardman,  of 
London,  from  designs  furnished  by  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Bary,  under 
whose  guidance  all  the  woi'ks  have  been  con- 
ducted. 


..£8,278  0 
..  7,770  0 
..  7,749  0 
. 7,34.5  0 
. 6,991  0 
. 6,489  0 
Lowest  estimate,  6,O60£. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  TYNDALL’S 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to 


The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society. — The 

annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Sooiety  was  held  at  Lewes  last  week.  One  of 
the  chief  points  of  interest  was  a loan  museum 


paragraph  in  your  last  number,  in  which  objec-  arranged  in  the  county  hall,  in  which  there  was 


HEIGHT  OF  ROOMS. 

Sir,— A paragraph  at  the  foot  of  p.  686  of  the 
Builder , headed  “ Houses  unfit  for  Habitation,” 
in  which  the  height  of  the  rooms  of  the  houses 
referred  to  is  stated  to  be  only  6 ft.,  leads  me  to 
suppose  that  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
local  authorities  have  not,  legally  speaking,  any 
power  over  the  height  of  rooms  in  new  buildings. 
Hitherto,  as  you  are  aware,  it  has  been  customary 
to  include  in  every  series  of  building  by-laws,  a 
clause  regulating  the  height  of  rooms  intended 
for  habi  ation ; but  such  a by-law  is  no  longer 
allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as,  on 
legal  authority,  it  is  declared  to  be  ultra  vires, 
the  height  of  a room  having,  as  is  alleged,  nothing 
to  do  with  ventilation.  I could  instance  many 
cases  in  which  such  a by-law,  having  been  pro- 
posed by  local  authorities,  has  been  struck  out  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  endeavours 
of  those  who  know  the  value  of  the  i-egulation  to 
get  a special  clause  inserted  in  the  new  Sanitary 
Act  have  failed.  A Surveyor. 


tion  is  taken  to  the  accuracy  of  the  number  of 
persons  l'eturned  as  living  in  Tyndall’s-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn-lane,  given  in  the  schedule  forming 
part  of  my  report  on  the  application  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  to  this  portion  of  the 
metropolis. 

I have  to  inform  you  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  who,  as  the  Local  Authority, 
are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  Act,  are 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  taking  the  numbers 
of  those  living  in  this  and  the  other  courts  and 
alleys  affected  by  my  improvement  scheme ; and 
tha*,  in  due  course,  the  result  of  their  labours  in 
this  particular  will  bo  made  public. 

I have  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  return  now 
being  made  by  the  local  authority,  but  would 
simply  remark  that  it  will  be  valueless,  unless 
the  numbers  are  taken  late  at  night  (certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  closing  of  the  publichouses), 
until  which  time  the  habitations  proposed  to  be 
removed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not 
receive  their  full  complement  of  ocoupants. 

A considerable  per-centage  must  also  be  added 
to  the  total  arrived  at,  owing  to  the  exodus 
which  takes  place  at  this  season  of  the  year  for 
harvesting,  the  majority  of  those  who  leave 
London  for  this  purpose  also  assisting  at  hop- 
picking. It  is  well  known  that  large  numbers  of 
men,  women,  and  childi-en,  migrate  from  Gray’s- 
inn-lane  into  Kent  and  Surrey,  at  this  time,  with 
the  object  I have  stated. 

Meanwhile  if  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Payne 
would  like  to  learn  how  some  of  the  rooms  in 
TyndaH’s-building8  are  occupied,  let  them  visit 
the  ground-fioor  of  No.  1,  where  they  will  find 
the  following  persons  living  in  one  apartment : — 

John  O'Donnell,  aged  43. 

Hannah  O'Donnell,  aged  40. 

John  O'Donnell,  aged  18. 

Patrick  O'Donnell,  aged  15. 

Jeremiah  O’Donnell,  aged  14. 

Daniel  O'Donnell,  aged  13. 

Honora  O'Donnell,  aged  7. 

Margaret  O'Donnell,  aged  4;  and 

An  infant  6 weeks  old. 

I am  not  ungenerous  enough  to  say  that  this  is 
to  be  taken  as  a sample  of  the  whole,  nor  would 
I attempt  to  deduce  from  this  example  the 
moral  ex  uno  disce  omnes. 

But  that  there  is  an  amount  of  overcrowding 
even  in  Tyndall’s-buildings,  of  which  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Claeses  little 
dream,  I am  as  certain  as  that  it  exists  to  a still 
greater  extent  in  the  courts  and  alleys  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Lewis  H.  Isaacs. 


Jistcllatwa. 


RECOVERY  OE  COMMISSION  TOR  SALE. 

THORNHILL  V.  CARTER. 

This  was  an  action,  before  Mr.  Justice  Brett  and  a 
common  jury,  by  an  estate  agent  to  recover  the  sum  of 
500c  as  commission  on  the  purchase  of  an  estate  The 
pluintilT  had  offered  the  defendant  (a  retired  oflicer’in  the 
army)  an  estate  in  Buckinghamshire  on  his  signing  a 
“bonus-note,”  as  it  is  called,  in  these  terms  That 
provided  ho  purchased  the  estate,  ho  would  puy  by  wav 
of  bonus,  the  sum  of  500L”  The  plaintiff  then  gave  the 
defendant  information  of  the  estate,  which  the  defendant 
afterwards  purchased,  and  the  plaintiff  then  claimed  the 
5001.,  which  the  defendant  declined  to  pay,  on  the  ground 
that  ho  had,  on  the  first  negotiation  with  the  plaintiff 
declmod  to  purchase,  and  had  afterwards  entered  into 
direct  negotiations  with  the  owner,  whose  agent  the 
plaintiff  was  not. 

Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lumley  Smith  were  for  the 
plaintifi ; Mr.  De  Michele  was  for  the  defendant. 

The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  contract  was  when  the 
defendant  declined  to  purchase  put  an  end  to  before  the 
estate  was  bought  by  the  defendant  for  19,OOOL  ; but 

The  Judge  told  the  jury  that  there  was  no  defence,  as 
there  was  no  revocation  of  the  contract  by  mutual 
consent. 

fo^600?rdin8ly’  the  Verdict  wa9  entered  f(>r  the  plaintifi 


Tlie  Future  Management  of  tlie  Institute 
of  Architects. — The  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  as  to  this  have  now  completed  their 
report.  We  understand  that  they  are  not 
unanimous. 


St.  Thomas’s  School-Chapel,  Flint  Com- 
mon.—The  opening  of  St.  Thomas’s  School- 
Chapel,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid 
on  Whit  Tuesday,  1874,  took  place  on  the  4th 
inst.,  and  the  ceremony  was  very  imposing 
throughout.  The  morning  service  was  attended 
by  a large  congregation  from  the  parish  of  Flint 
and  8ui-rounding  parishes.  The  building  consists 
of  a nave,  chancel,  vestry,  and  north  and  south 
porches,  affording  accommodation  for  300  wor- 
shippers,  and  230  children  when  the  edifice  is 
used  as  a school.  Being  built  of  local  stone, 
with  buttresses,  the  appearance  is  substantial. 
The  style  is  Early  English.  The  chancel  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  a wall  of  unpolished 
Halkyn  marble,  having  a coping  and  plinth  of 
the  same  material,  but  polished.  The  chancel 
gates  are  of  wrought-iron  and  polished  brass;  the 
leotern  is  of  polished  brass.  There  is  a stained 
glass  window  in  the  east  end,  set  up  in  memory 
of  James  Eyton,  some  time  tow  n clerk  of  Flint, 
and  Mary,  his  wife,  and  of  Sophia  Eyton,  late  of 
Cornist.  The  architect,  Mr.  John  Hill,  of 
London,  was  presented  with  an  epergne,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  as  architect. 

Lillie  Bridge  Skating  Rink  Club.— Anew 
club  has  been  formed  under  this  title,  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  being  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  club  has  taken  premises  next  to  the  polo 
ground  at  Lillie  Bridge,  and  has  already  erected 
a large  tent  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
skaters  belonging  to  the  club.  The  oommittee 
are  now  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a perma- 
nent building,  with  club  premises  in  front,  which 
we  are  told  is  to  be  built  after  the  style  of  a 
Swiss  chalet.  Mr.  Walter  Emden  is  the  architect 
employed. 


a collection  of  tapestry,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  presented  to  the 
Society  some  years  since  by  Lord  Chichester.  A 
collection  of  Celtic,  Roman,  and  other  coins,  col- 
lected in  the  county,  was  also  on  view  as  well  as 
several  valaable  books,  manuscripts,  and  relics, 
among  them  being  the  ancient  staves  of  office 
used  by  the  high  constables  and  head  boronghs 
of  Lewes.  The  places  visited  included  Lewes 
Castle,  built  by  William  do  Warrenne,  several 
churches  in  the  town  containing  ancient  monu- 
ments, as  well  as  other  buildings,  and,  of 
course,  Southover  Church,  with  the  Gnndrada 
Chapel,  containing  the  remains  of  William  de 
Warrenne  and  Gundrada,  his  wife,  all  well- 
trodden  ground  offeiing  no  hopes  of  novelty. 
The  dinner  was  held  in  a large  tent  erected  in 
the  Priory  grounds,  which  was  a point  of 
considerable  interest,  as  being  the  site  of  the 
ancient  and  extensive  priory  of  St.  Pancras.  The 
dinner  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Dob- 
son, M.P. 

The  Hermann  Monument. — The  Hermann 
Monument,  near  Detmold,  was  inaugurated  in 
the  presence  of  40,000  people.  Her  von  Bandel 
is  the  sculptor.  The  Times  correspondent  says, — 
The  statue  is  described  as  an  imposing  work  of 
art ; 80  ft.  high  from  the  point  of  the  uplifted 
sword  to  the  legionary  eagle  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  victor.  This  gigantic  Hermann  in 
form  and  countenance  is  intended  to  impersonate 
the  frankness  and  strength  attributed  to  the 
ancient  Germans  by  their  Roman  enemies.  His 
costume,  being  the  old  Saxon  tunic,  with  bear- 
skin mantle  and  helmet,  leaves  arms  and  legs 
uncovered,  and  gives  full  effect  to  the  huge  pro- 
portions of  this  the  tallest  figure  erected  since 
the  Rhodian  Colossus.  The  circular  cupola 
temple,  which  forms  the  pedestal,  is  89  ft.  high, 
and  is  supported  by  a foundation  66  ft.  in 
diameter.  The  figure,  being  of  chased  copper, 
derives  solidity  from  a complicated  system  of 
iron  tubes  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  body.  The 
copper  used  in  making  the  statue  weighs  237  owt., 
the  iron,  1,133  cwt.  A national  reward  has  been 
conferred  upon  Herr  von  Bandel. 

Fatal  Accident  at  Bishop  Auckland. — 
The  new  building  which  is  in  course  of  erection 
inNewgateandViotoria  streets,  Bishop  Auckland, 
for  Mr.  George  Moore,  and  which  is  intended 
for  a large  commercial  hotel,  was  on  the  13th 
inst.  the  scene  of  a fatal  accident.  A large 
number  of  men  are  employed  on  the  work,  and 
the  building  is  nearly  ready  for  the  roof.  Three 
yonng  men,  named  Watson,  Patterson,  and  Dor- 
kin,  were  engaged  above  the  second  floor  on  a 
scaffold,  building  up  a chimney-breast.  They 
were  attended  to  by  a man  named  James  Brown. 
By  some  means  unknown  the  wall  below  them 
gave  way,  letting  out  the  joists,  whon  the  scaffold 
fell,  and  the  men,  together  with  the  scaffold  and 
about  15  ft.  of  the  wall,  were  precipitated  into 
the  cellar,  a distance  of  nearly  30  ft.  The  fallen 
ddbris  had  smashed  out  nearly  every  joist  in  both 
floors.  Brown  was  killed  and  the  other  three 
men  sustained  serious  inj  uries. 

The  Pease  Statue  at  Darlington. — The 
bronze  statue  to  be  erected  in  Darlington  to  the 
memory  of  Joseph  Pease  was  successfully  cast, 
on  the  14th  inst.,  at  Messrs.  Cox  & Son’s  foundry, 
Thames  Ditton.  The  statue  is  to  be  placed  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  Mr.  Pease’s  native  town, 
Darlington,  the  birthplace  of  the  railways  of  the 
world.  The  unveiling  will  take  place  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  running  of  the  first 
passenger  train,  the  27th  of  September  next,  on 
which  day  the  “ Railway  Jubilee”  is  to  be  cele- 
brated at  Darlington.  The  statue  itself  will  be 
erected  on  a pedestal  9 ft.  high,  of  finest  axed 
granite,  having  four  bronze  panels  at  the  sides 
delineating  the  various  phases  in  Mr.  Pease’s 
eventful  career, — 1,  emancipation  ; 2,  education ; 

3,  his  political  and  Parliamentary  career ; and 

4,  mining  and  railways.  The  work  will  cost 
about  3,0001. 

Savile  Park  Building  Club,  Halifax. — 

A scheme  is  on  foot  for  the  erection  of  a large 
number  of  dwelling-houses,  of  various  sizes,  near 
to  Savile  Park.  The  buildings  are  proposed  to 
be  erected  on  the  club  principle,  of  a certain  de- 
posit down,  and  the  remainder  by  instalments. 

The  first  lot  are  to  be  nine  semi-detached  resi- 
dences, each  of  the  value,  with  the  land,  of 
1,0001.,  on  the  west  side  of  Savile  Park-road.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Gough. 
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Pollution  of  the  River  Lea.— A Govern- 
ment  coart  of  inquiry  hag  just  been  held  at  the 
Local  Board  offices,  at  Tottenham,  by  Col.  H. 
Ponsonby  Cox,  into  a complaint  made  by  the 
Lea  Conservancy  Board  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  were  not 
carrying  their  sewage  works  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  51et  section  of  the  Lea 
Conservancy  Aot.  The  Local  Board  had  pro- 
vided additional  depositing  tanks,  but  made  no 
attempt  to  filter.  There  were  more  than  twenty- 
four  places  which  had  sewage  outlets  into  the 
Lea  above  Tottenham ; fifteen  of  them  using  no 
disinfectant  process,  three  using  the  lime  pro- 
cess, and  four  irrigating.  Mr.  Pead,  for  the 
Conservancy  Board,  said  his  Board  declined  to 
recognise  any  process  in  particular.  The  Com- 
missioner said  it  was  requisite  that  samples 
should  be  taken  from  time  to  time,  and  therefore 
some  time  must  elapse  before  he  could  make  his 
official  report  and  decision. 

Self-acting  Cinder-sifting  Asli  Closets.— 
TVe  are  glad  to  find  that  these  closets,  made 
under  Morrell’s  patent,  are  employed  largely  for 
use  on  ground-floors  and  yards  at  gentlemen’s 
houses,  and  at  workmen’s  cottages  in  villages. 
For  mills,  schools,  and  institutions  in  special  locali- 
ties they  may  be  recommended.  The  principle 
of  the  dry-ash  closets,  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Conyers  Morrell,  C.E.,  consists,  our  readers  may 
remember,  in  the  utilisation  of  the  house-ashes 
as  a deodoriser.  This  object  is  attained  by  an 
ingenious  but  very  simple  contrivance.  The 
ashes  are  thrown  on  a sloping-screener,  at  the 
rear  of  the  seat.  By  an  arrangement  of  levers 
this  screener  is  moved  every  time  the  seat  is 
occupied,  and  the  ash-dust  is  separated  from  the 
cinders,  and  falls  into  a receptacle  from  which 
it  is  meted  out  in  the  exact  quantity  required 
when  the  seat  is  vacated.  The  cinders  pass  off 
the  screener,  and  may  be  again  used  as  fuel. 

Sewage  Deposits  in  the  Thames. — An 
elaborate  report  has  recently  been  issued  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette,  the  engineer  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  reply  to  a communi- 
cation addressed  to  that  Board  by  the  Thames 
Conservancy,  alleging  that  the  accumulation  of 
deposit  on  the  river  bank  opposite  Crossness 
outlet,  between  1870  and  1874,  amounted  to 
2-10,000  cubic  yards,  equivalent  to  a depth  of 
between  7 in.  and  8 in.  spread  equally  over  the 
bed  for  three-quarters  of  a mile.  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  while  admitting  the  statement,  adds 
that  the  increase  of  deposit  is  not  uniform  nor 
permanent,  and  the  amount  of  deposit  was  less 
by  313,000  cubic  yards  in  1874  than  it  was  in 
1872,  showing  a natural  deepening  of  the  river 
equivalent  to  10  in.  between  1872  and  1874.  He 
adds  that  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
sewage  discharged  into  the  river  at  Crossness 
tends" to  scour  it  rather  than  to  form  deposit. 

The  Clock  at  Holy  Rood  Church,  South- 
ampton.^— This  clock  is  now  on  the  point  of 
completion.  It  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  J. 
Blount  Thomas,  of  the  High-street.  The  dials, 
fixed  in  stone  rims,  weighing  about  three  tons 
each,  are  5 ft.  4 in.  in  diameter,  of  solid  copper, 
and  weigh  each  about  a hundredweight.  The 
two  faces,  one  in  the  front  of  the  tower  facing 
the  High-street,  and  the  other  on  the  front  look- 
ing towards  Bridge-street,  are  specially  made  of 
opaque  glass,  the  centre  being  in  one  piece,  and 
not  like  most  illuminated  clocks  having  four 
lines  from  centre  to  circumference,  which  at  a 
distance  are  not  unfrequently  confounded  with 
the  hands.  The  lighting  is  on  a self-acting 
principle,  turning  on  and  off  the  gas  as  required, 
and  is  accomplished  by  six  copper  lamps,  with 
glasses  and  reflectors  to  utilise  the  rays.  Most 
of  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  town,  by 
Messrs.  Lankester,  Buchan,  & Thomas;  the 
masonry  being  by  Mr.  Bostock. 

The  New  Schools  for  Darlington.— A 
meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Darlington 
-Grammar  School  was  held  on  Monday,  at  the 
School  Board  offices,  Northgate,  Mr.  David  Dale 
presiding.  The  plans  of  the  proposed  new 
schools  were  submitted  to  the  meeting  by 
Mr.  Hoskins,  architect.  It  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Hawkins,  the  architect  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, did  not  approve  of  the  proposed  large 
hall,  which  he  thought  was  more  a luxury  than 
a necessity.  He  also  objected  to  the  proposed 
sleeping  accommodation.  It  was  stated  that  the 
building  would  cost  about  14,0001.,  of  which  only 
10,0001.  were  subscribed,  exclusive  of  scholarship 
subscriptions.  After  some  discussion,  it  was 
decided  to  send  the  plans  back  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  to  Eecure  the  approval  of  the 
alterations  made. 


Mr.  Bateman’s  Proposals  for  Improving 
the  Ipswich  Dock  and  Navigation. — With 
respect  to  the  works  necessary  for  improving 
the  dock  entrance  and  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  the  Dock  Improvement  Committee  roly 
upon  Mr.  Bateman’s  report  and  estimates.  His 
minimum  estimate  includes  40,0001.  for  new 
lock,  with  entrance-gates ; 16,0001.  for  one 

dredger,  with  two  hopper-barges ; 3,0001.  for 
dredging  in  the  lower  end  of  the  present  dock ; 
20,0001.  for  dredging  in  the  channel ; altogether, 
including  8,0001.  for  a portion  of  contingencies, 
amounting  to  the  total  sum  of  87,0001.  But 
this  does  not  include  provision  for  unloading 
large  vessels  at  the  present  merchants’  quays, 
nor  for  deepening  the  upper  end  of  the  dock,  nor 
for  a pair  of  intermediate  gates,  to  divide  the 
new  lock  into  two ; neither  does  it  appear  to 
include  the  timber  jetty,  for  protecting  the 
entrance  to  the  dock. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Hackney. — Dr 
Tripe  has  presented  to  the  Hackney  Board  of 
Works  a report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
district.  The  public  health  of  the  district  has 
not  been  quite  so  good  as  in  the  two  previous 
years.  Still,  the  death-rate  is  not  so  high  as  for 
all  London.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
137,571,  being  an  increase  in  the  decade  of  nearly 
40,000  persons.  The  density  of  the  population 
has  augmented  in  the  same  period  from  22  8 to 
349,  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  person 
per  acre  per  annum.  Dr.  Tripe  says  that  during 
1875-6  a much  larger  mortality  from  scarlet  fever 
must  be  expected.  The  river  Lea  has  been,  and 
is  still,  in  a very  bad  state.  The  overcrowding 
cases  at  Hackney  were  not  numerous,  but  some 
of  them  were  very  bad.  The  overcrowding  was 
in  all  these  cases  quickly  remedied. 

Banbury  Temperance  Hall. — Tenders  for 
this  hall  and  buildings  were  invited  from  Banbury 
builders  only,  and  sent  in  as  follows : — C. 
Claridge,  2,3751. ; J.  & T.  Davis,  2,3831. ; T.  & S 
Orchard,  2,397i.  ; A.  Kimberley,  2,686 1. ; T.  H. 
Kingerlee,  2,875 1.  The  committee  were  divided 
as  to  the  choice  of  the  lowest  two  tenders,  the 
difference  being  nominal,  and  a consideration  of 
certain  matters  between  the  committee  and 
Messrs.  Davis  (who  formerly  occupied  the  pro- 
perty), influenced  the  decision  arrived  at  to 
accept  their  tender  as  being  practically  the 
lowest,  and  not  any  preference  as  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  builders.  When  builders  are 
invited  no  question  of  this  sort  should  be 
entertained ; the  lowest  tender  should  be 
accepted. 

The  New  Law  Court,  Stafford. — On  the 

16th  inst.  was  opened  the  new  Police  Court.  It 
is  more  commodious  than  the  old  one,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  only  improvement.  The  ap- 
proach to  it  is  by  a long,  narrow,  winding  stair- 
case, at  the  top  whereof  are  two  small  doorways, 
and  by  this  passage  every  one  having  business 
at  the  court  must  reach  it, — magistrates,  solici- 
tors, policemen,  and  prisoners,  together  with  the 
crowd  of  visitors,  jostling  one  another  sans 
ctrdmonie  in  the  narrow  entrance.  The  interior 
arrangements  are  in  keeping  with  the  approach. 
The  accommodation  for  magistrates,  solicitors, 
and  reporters,  is  at  present  the  same  as  hereto- 
fore. No  rooms  have  been  provided  for  wit- 
nesses in  attendance  or  for  the  magistrates  in 
which  to  retire  to  consider  their  decision. 


Shoreham. — A new  R.  C.  church  was  opened 
here  on  the  11th  iost.  by  Cardinal  Manning.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  erected  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk.  The 
church,  built  in  the  style  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  of  flint  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  will  accommodate  400  worshippers. 
Its  total  length  is  90  ft.,  of  which  the  chancel 
occupies  30  ft.  The  altar  is  sculptured  from 
Pains  wick  stone.  It  is  divided  into  three  arcades, 
the  centre  one  being  filled  by  a representation  of 
the  release  from  prison  of  the  church’s  patron 
saint;  whilst  symbolio  designs,  including  the 
crossed  keys,  the  sword  of  St.  Peter,  &o.,  are 
disposed  at  various  parts.  The  church  was  built 
by  Mr.  R.  Blaker,  of  Worthing,  the  architect 
being  Mr.  C.  A.  Buckler,  of  London.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  church  schools  are  being  con- 
structed. 

Burwarton,  Bridgnorth. — Rapid  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  building  of  the  new 
church,  by  Messrs.  George  Smith  & Co.,  of 
London,  for  in  a few  weeks’  time  the  internal 
decorations  will  be  completed.  It  is  the  gift  of 
Lord  Boyne,  and  is  built  of  a warm-coloured 
stone,  quarried  from  Burf  Hill,  close  by,  belong- 
ing to  his  lordship.  The  Btyle  is  Gothic,  with 
a square  tower  70  ft.  high.  The  west  end  of  the 
church  from  the  tower  to  the  chancel  is  88  ft., 
and  from  north  and  south  aisle  56  ft.  The  stone 
carving  is  executed  by  Mr.  Dayman,  of  London. 
The  chancel  and  organ-chamber  arches  are  sup- 
ported by  Purbeck  marble  supplied  by  Lord  Edon. 
The  reredos  over  the  communion-table  will  be  in 
mosaic.  There  are  also  carved  sedilia  supported 
by  three  marble  columns.  Mr.  Salvin,  of  Lon. 
don,  is  the  architect. 


The  Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  — Dr.  Hard- 
wicke  held  an  inquest  on  the  16th  inst.  at  the 
Wellington  Hall,  Brooke-street,  Holborn,  on  the 
body  of  Mary  Ann  Matthews,  aged  five  weeks, 
daughter  of  a barber  living  at  22,  Brooke-street. 
Mary  Ann  Matthews,  the  mother  stated  that  the 
deceased  was  her  first  child,  and  they  lived  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  above  address,  using  the 
front  room  for  business  purposes,  and  the  back 
for  a living  and  sleeping  apartment.  Mr. 
T.  G.  Davis,  M.R.C.S.,  said  the  oause  of  death 
was  suffocation  from  want  of  fresh  air.  The 
coroner  said  that  the  statistics  showed  that 
under  such  circumstances  three  if  not  four  out 
of  six  children  died,  and  but  for  having  the  run 
of  the  streets  the  others  would  soon  follow.  A 
verdict  of  “ Death  from  accidental  suffocation” 
was  returned. 


Explosion  of  Paraffin  from  Heat. — On 

Sunday  night  an  explosion  of  paraffin  occurred 
on  the  premises  of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  oilman,  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Rodney -street  and  North-street, 
Walworth,  by  which  the  basement  was  destroyed 
and  the  shop  severely  damaged.  The  explosion 
was  caused  by  a leakage  of  paraffin,  which 
ignited  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
weather. 


Building  Scheme  at  Hipperholme.— It  is 

proposed  to  establish  a building-club  at  Hipper- 
holme, for  the  ereotion  of  first-class  dwelling- 
houses.  The  site  is  between  the  Leeds  and 
Whitehall  road  and  the  Hipperholme  tunnel,  and 
has  extensive  views  east  and  west,  and  large 
gardens  or  grounds  to  the  front.  Plans  have 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Howorth,  and  as  the 
site  is  about  200  ft.  in  depth,  and  is  well  wooded, 
it  will  not  only  afford  extensive  but  pleasant 
front  grounds,  whilst  at  the  back  there  will  be 
ample  room  for  stables,  &c.  It  is  intended  to 
erect  two  blocks,  each  containing  nine  houses, 
and  that  the  cost  of  each  house  shall  be  between 
5001.  and  6001. 

St.  Stephen’s,  East  Hardwick.  — The 

chancel  window  of  East  Hardwick  Church, 
Pontefract,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
consists  of  three  long  narrow  lights  ; the  centre 
one  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  represent- 
ing events  in  the  life  of  St.  Stephen,  and  is  the 
gift  of  pupils  of  East  Hardwick  school.  It  is 
proposed  to  place  two  figured  lights  one  on  each 
side  of  the  St.  Stephen  light,  to  make  the  window 
complete.  Parallel  with  the  stonework  of  the 
window,  and  as  a relief  to  the  border,  there  is  Z 
line  of  semi-transparent  glass  set  in  squares,  on 
which  are  shown  small  patterns  of  monograms, 
&,c.  Messrs.  Edmundson  & Son,  of  Manchester, 
are  employed. 

Burton-upon-Trent.— On  Monday  afternoon 
the  two  principal  foundation-stones  of  the  pro- 
posed new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools,  Horn- 
inglow,  were  laid  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 
The  site  of  the  new  structure  is  that  of  the  old 
chapel  and  additional  land  in  the  rear,  and  the 
erection  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Potter,  of 
Horninglow-road,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Wills,  of  Derby.  It  is  intended  to  accommodate 
200  persons,  and  to  be  supplemented  by  two 
school-rooms  and  a class-room.  The  building 
will  bo  of  brick,  with  wrought  Derbyshire  stone 
dressings,  and,  with  the  cost  of  extra  land,  will 
represent  an  outlay  of  about  1,0001. 

Proposed  Restoration  of  Fly  ford  Church, 
Worcestershire.— A meeting  was  convened  by 
the  rector  of  Flyford  Flavell,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  towards 
the  restoration  of  that  church.  The  following 
proposition  was  made  and  carried  unani- 
mouslyThat  the  body  of  Flyford  Flavell 
Church  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt ; that  land- 
owners  be  applied  to  to  assist  iu  carrying  out 
this  object;  and  that  those  who  have  already 
promised  to  subscribe  be  applied  to  for  their 
subscriptions,  and  that  it  be  paid  to  the  account 
of  the  Church-building  Committee.” 

Iron  Railing  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct.— 
The  railing  and  gates  in  front  of  the  City 
Temple,  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  have  been  well 
executed  by  Messrs.  Andrew  Handyside  & Co., 
* of  Walbrook. 
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Hadleigh.  — The  opening  services  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  new  chapel  and  school- 
room here  have  been  held.  The  chapel  is  a 
substantial  red  brick  building,  with  white  dress- 
ings to  the  doors  and  windows,  and  roofed  with 
slate.  There  is  a neat  lobby ; the  benches  have 
reclining  backs;  and  there  is  also  a rostrum. 
The  floor  is  boarded.  The  chapel  is  lighted  with 
eight  circular-headed  windows.  The  woodwork 
inside  is  finished  with  a light  oak  Btain,  var- 
nished.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  about 
250  persons.  The  schoolroom  is  about  28  ft.  by 
14  ft.  inside,  carried  up  to  the  same  height  as 
tho  chapel,  with  bond,  &o.,  for  the  ground-floor, 
when  needed.  It  is  fitted  with  gas,  fireplace, 
cupboards,  with  provision  for  hot  water  for  per- 
sons who  may  stay  to  dinner  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  for  tea-meetings.  The  design  of  the  build- 
ings and  specifications  were  by  the  Per.  M. 
Warnes,  the  late  minister;  and  Mr.  W.  Baalham 
was  the  builder. 

Improvement  of  Birmingham. — On  dit 

that  one  of  the  newest  projects  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Birmingham  is  one  of  the  boldest  that 
has  yet  been  thought  of.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
an  immense  boulevard,  which,  stretching  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  New-street  railway  station,  would  sweep 
away  a number  of  the  “back  slums”  in  its  course, 
and  give  a wide  and  noble  thoroughfare, 
bordered  on  each  side  with  trees,  &c.,  in  the 
Parisian  style,  in  their  stead.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  project,  says  the  Birmingham  Gazette, 
would  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  an  extensive 
application  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. 

A Window  Improvement. — In  the  Sanitary 
Dd|  artment  of  the  Yorkshire  Exhibition,  Leeds, 
is  exhibited  what  is  called  the  “ Sanitary 
Winlow,”  pateuted  by  Mr.  J.  James  Cousins, 
banker.  Besides  the  advantage  of  being  free 
from  rattling  or  shaking  in  stormy  weather,  the 
pati  ntee  says  this  window  can  bo  wound  up  with 
eai  e and  quietness  by  a young  child,  whilst  the 
strongest  man  is  unable  to  force  either  sash  up 
or  down  unless  by  using  the  key,  the  simple 
withdrawal  of  which  firmly  locks  the  apparatus. 
The  window  requires  no  pulley  or  cords,  and 
obviates  the  nuisance  caused  by  upper  sashes 
getting  out  of  order. 


A New  Unitarian  Clmrch  at  Coseley. — 

The  opening  services  in  connexion  with  the  new 
UDiturian  Church  took  place  on  the  10th.  In 
October  last,  the  building  of  the  new  church  was 
commenced  by  Messrs.  G.  & F.  II jam,  Wolver- 
hampton, from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Bidlake 
& Fleeming,  architects,  of  the  same  town.  The 
new  erection  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  built  of 
stone.  It  affords  accommodation  for  about  300 
people.  The  total  cost  was  about  1,600?.,  all  of 
which  has  been  subscribed. 

Sale  of  the  Hotel  du  Louvre.  — The 

immonse  block  of  buildings  in  the  Rue  de  ltivoli, 
known  as  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  in  Paris,  was 
sold  on  the  14th  inst.  As  had  been  previously 
announced,  it  was  put  up  at  15,000,000  francs, 
and  2,500,000  francs  for  the  goodwill  of 
the  business.  M.  Benoit,  representing  MM. 
Chanchard  & Heriot,  proprietors  of  the  Grands 
Magasins  du  Louvre,  bid  50  francs,  and  was 
declared  the  purchaser.  The  new  owners  are 
stated  to  have  the  intention  of  continuing  the 
business  as  at  present  conducted.  The  costs 
are  not  included  in  the  17,500,050  franos. 

Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Gas.— Through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Applegate,  the  Trowbridge 
Gas  Company’s  tariff  has  been  reduced  both  to 
public  and  private  consumers.  The  contract 
price  for  lighting  the  streets  is  to  be  21.  15s.  per 
lamp,  or  a reduction  of  5s.  on  each  lamp.  This 
will  effect  a saving  of  about  50 1.  in  this  year’s 
conlract.  The  price  of  gas  to  private  consumers 
is  to  be  reduced  from  4s.  7d.  to  4s.  2d.  per  1,000 
cubio  feet,  the  reduction  to  take  effect  from’  the 
1st  of  July  last. 

. Gas  Explosion  at  a Hospital.— An  explo- 
sion of  gas  took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  in  the 
matron’s  room  at  the  North  Cambridge  Hospital, 
Wisbeach.  Two  persons  were  seriously  burnt, 
the  windows  were  blown'out,  and  great  damage 
was  done  to  the  room.  The  explosion  was 
caused  by  the  porter,  who,  being  called  to  an 
cBcape  of  gas,  struck  a match  to  look  f r it 


Property  and  Trade  Income. — In  1814 
the  gross  value  of  lands  and  houses,  &c.,  in- 
cluding quarries,  mines,  ironworks,  canals,  gas- 
works, and  railways,  in  Great  Britain,  was 
60,138,330 ?.;  in  1844,  95,300,2481.;  in  1854, 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  124,871,8851. ; in  1864, 
161,397,345 1.;  and  in  1873,  212,922,851.  Tho 
gross  annual  incomes  from  trade,  professions, 
&o.  (excluding  the  provisions  of  29  Victoria, 
cap.  36)  were-  in  the  same  periods, — from  1814 
to  1873,— respectively  37,058,9891.,  65,095,1911., 
91,280,1311.,  124,075,550 1.,  and  197,237,339 1. 

Florentine  Needlework. — In  his  “ Ariadne 
Florentina,”  just  published,  Professor  Ruskin 
gives  a description  of  three  pieces  of  Florentine 
needlework,  which  attracted  his  attention  in  the 
bedroom  in  which  he  slept  at  the  King’s  Arms 
Hotel,  Lancaster.  The  Professor,  while  staying 
at  this  old  inn,  was  engaged  in  revising  a lecture 
on  “Design  in  the  Florentine  Schools  of  En- 
graving.” It  was  in  this  inn,  also,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  that  Dickens  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins 
wrote  one  of  their  joint  stories. 

A Relic  at  the  Thames  Embankment. 

The  workmen  engaged  in  clearing  out  the 
foundations  for  the  new  opera-house  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  at  Westminster,  have 
discovered,  at  a depth  of  35  ft.,  a sword  of 
curious  workmanship.  It  is  said  to  have  a 
handle  of  gold,  covered  with  heraldic  en- 
gravings, and  apparently  of  about  the  time 
of  Edward  II.  or  III.  The  blade  is  of 
fine  Spanish  temper,  is  straight,  and  double- 
edged,  and  is  still  sharp,  although  much  dis- 
figured with  rust. 

The  Paving  and  Lighting  of  London.— 

Early  next  session  Sir  William  Fraser  will  call 
attention  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  paving, 
lighting,  and  cleansing  of  London,  and  move 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  parochial 
system  is  unsuited  and  inadequate  to  the  reason- 
able requirements  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  and  that  the  subject  deserves  the 
immediate  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment, with  a view  to  remove  by  legislation  the 
great  evils  that  at  present  exist. 


New  Docks  at  Dundee.  — A wet  dock 
named  the  Victoria  in  honour  of  the  Queen,  was 
formally  opened  at  Dundee  on  the  16th  inst.  by 
Lord  Strathmore,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county.  The  new  works  have  cost  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a million,  and  the  sum  expended  on 
the  harbour  from  first  to  last  has  been  nearly  a 
million.  Lord  Strathmore  said  the  Queen  had 
intended  to  be  present,  but  had  been  reluctantly 
obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure.  Four  launches 
took  place,  and  the  proceedings  passed  off  with 
great  success. 

German  Art  Education. — An  annual  sum 
of  40,000  thalers  has  been  granted  by  the 
German  Government  for  the  oarrying  out  of  the 
proposed  project  of  having  plaster  casts  taken 
of  all  the  most  important  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  in  Italy.  The  Italian 
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Extensive  Alterations  at  the  Hamilton 
Barracks,  Scotland. — The  policy  adopted  by 
Government  in  concentrating  certain  districts  of 
the  country  into  military  depots  has  led  to  great 
alterations  in  the  barracks  at  Hamilton.  The 
buildings  for  which  contracts  have  beon  accepted 
by  the  War  Office  include  quarters  for  fifty-six 
married  soldiers.  The  total  cost  of  the  proposed 
additions  is  roughly  stated  at  20,0001. 

New  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Chesterton.— 
On  the  16th  inst.  memorial  stones  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Chesterton,  were  laid.  The 
chapel  is  being  built  by  the  Rose  Hall  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  B. 
Ford,  of  Burslem,  and  it  will  seat  500  people. 
The  entire  cost,  including  400?.  for  the  site,  will 
be  2,400?. 

Monument  to  the  late  Mr.  Platt,  M.P.— 

Mr.  D.  W.  Stevenson,  sculptor,  Edinburgh,  has 
been  selected  to  design  the  public  monument, — 
a bronze  figure  with  granite  pedestal, — proposed 
to  be  erected  at  Oldham  in  memory  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Platt,  M.P.,  the  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer of  cotton. spinning  machinery,  to  whom 
Oldham  is  indebted  for  a school  of  science  and 
art. 

Lighting  Malmesbury  Abbey.  — This 
building  is  now  1 ighted  up  with  gas,  the  fittings  and 
burners  being  arranged  on  the  same  principle 
as  those  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gough,  of  Westgate- 
street,  Gloucester.  The  burners  are  placed  in 
the  cornice,  above  the  pillars  in  the  nave,  and 
continue  on  both  sides  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  building. 

New  Mission-room,  Bradford.  — Mr.  B. 

Wood,  of  Frizinghall,  has  just  had  completed  at 
his  own  cost  a building  to  be  called  St.  John’s 
District  Mission,  which  will  be  used  as  a day 
and  Sunday  school,  and  for  the  celebration  of 
divine  worship.  The  cost  of  the  structure  is 
about  1,800?.,  and  it  will  accommodate  330 
children. 

The  Extension  of  the  Western  Piers, 
Swansea. — It  was  decided  at  the  meeting 
of  the  harbour  trustees,  held  on  Monday  last, 
that  the  important  work  of  extending  the 
piers  another  thousand  feet  will  be  forthwith 
proceeded  with.  The  work  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  Harbour  Trust  themselves,  and  the  total 
estimated  cost  is  about  30,000?. 

Want  of  Sewers  in  Sfc.  Pancras. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Works  Committee, 
on  tho  9th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott,  the  chief 
surveyor,  reported  that  there  was  no  sewer  in 
Diana-place,  Euston-road,  and  suggested  a con- 
tinuation of  the  sewers  in  the  locality,  at  an 
expense  of  440Z.,  which  was  agreed  to,  as  also 
improvement  of  the  sewerage  in  the  Junction- 
road,  at  a cost  of  460?. 


New  Schools  in  Kensington. — Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge  has  laid  the  corner-stone  of 
a second  set  of  Church  of  England  schools  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement,  Kensington  Potteries. 
The  schools  are  intended  for  about  700  children. 


Whtn  will  people  understand  that  to  apply  a 
light  to  escaping  gas  without  first  opening  win- 
dows  and  doors,  is  the  same  as  applying  it  to 
gunpowder  ? 


casts  in  Italy. 

West  Bromwich. — A new  Town  Hall  and 
public  buildings,  comprising  commissioners’ 
offices,  free  library,  open  and  covered  markets, 
and  public  baths,  erected  at  a cost  of  some 
30,000?.,  have  been  formerly  opened  at  West 
Bromwich,  when  a dinner  in  honour  of  the 
occasion  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  Farley,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Local  Board  of  Improvement  Com- 
missioners. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department.— We 

understand  that  the  appointment  of  Art 
Director  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  R.  Redgrave, 
R.A.,  has  been  offered  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter, 
A.R.A.,  Slade  Professor  at  University  College, 
London,  and  are  glad  to  hear  that  it  has  been 
accepted  by  him. 


An  Irish  Home. — A sanitary  officer  from 
Clare  reports  having  found  ten  human  beings  in 
a tottering  mud  edifice,  13  ft.  by  7 ft.  Seven 
slept  in  one  bed,  and  a younger  member  in  a 
hencoop.  The  roof  was  decayed  and  riddled 
with  holes,  and  a dung-hill  of  putrid  matter 
outs:de  emitted  a terrible  stench.  One  child  was 
quite  naked.  The  family  had  been  reoeiving 
ont-door  lelief. 


A Village  Destroyed  by  Fire.— On  the 

13th  inst.  the  village  of  Chudleigh  Knighton, 
Devon,  was  in  great  part  destroyed.  Some 
children  experimenting  with  a box  of  fusees  set 
fire  to  a cottage,  and  before  help  could  arrive- 
not  only  was  it  entirely  destroyed,  but  many 
others  were  much  damaged. 

The  Old  Baptist  Chapel,  Guildford.— The 

Old  Baptist  Chapel,  in  South-street,  is  being  re- 
built with  the  addition  of  a schoolroom,  and  on 
the  13th  inst.  the  memorial-stone  was  laid  by 
Mr.  W.  Crowther,  of  Gomersall,  Leeds.  The 
building  will  cost  about  700?.  Messrs.  Ayling  & 
Jenkins  are  the  builders. 

Sowerby.  — Increased  chapel  and  school 
accommodation  being  required  at  Steep-lane 
Baptist  Chapel,  the  congregation  have  erected 
and  opened  a new  chapel  to  seat  600  persons, 
and  a school,  with  class-rooms,  to  accom- 
modate 350  scholars.  The  total  cost  of  these 
has  been  about  2,500?. 

The  Foresters’  New  Hall,  Bridport.— 

The  foundation-stone  in  connexion  with  a 
Foresters’  New  Hall  was  laid  on  the  12th  inst., 
by  Mr.  P.  Ralli,  M.P.  for  Bridport.  For  some 
time,  owing  to  the  large  increase  of  brothers, 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  accommodation  at 
the  old  court-room,  and  hence  this  step  was 
rendered  necessary. 
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New  Union  Church  at  Lenzie.— A new 

church,  built  at  Lenzie,  for  the  use  of  the  Union 
congregation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  is 
pastor,  at  a cost  of  over  3 ,0001.,  has  been  opened. 
The  church  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  has  been 
sealed  in  the  area  as  well  as  in  the  end  gallery, 
for  about  600  persons. 

The  Management  of  Epping  Forest. 
Three  important  schemes  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Epping  Forest  Commissioners  for  the 
future  management  of  the  forest  from  the  Cor- 
poration  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  the  Forest  Fund  Com- 
mittee. 

Norton  Parish  Church. — The  tender  of 
Mr.  W.  Fream,  jun.,  builder,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  parish  church  of  Norton,  has  been 
accepted.  Tenders  were  sent  in  by  three  other 
firms.  The  work  will  be  at  once  proceeded  with, 
and  is  expected  to  occupy  about  four  months. 

The  New  King's  School,  Chester.— The 
large  space  of  ground  in  front  of  the  Town-hall, 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  new  King’s  School, 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Farrimond.  On  the  9th  inst.  the  work  was 
formally  commenced. 

Mr.  Edward  Newton,  architect,  of  104, 
Qaeen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  writes  to  explain 
that  he  is  not  the  Mr.  Newton  concerned  in  the 
case  of  “Newton  v.  the  Hornet.” 


For  new  sewer  between  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  and  Southwark  Bridg-s  in  the  City  of 
London,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  ot  Works 

Mowlem  A Co £29,900  0 0 

Webster  29,250  o 0 

Nowell  & Robson  (accepted)...  26,500  0 0 


TENDERS 

For  warehouses,  &c.,  in  Clavering-place,  for  R.  Robinson 
& Co.,  N ewcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  J.  E.  Watson,  archi- 
tect : — „ 

Whichillo  £4,850  0 0 

Jackson  4, *00  0 O 

Scott  4,395  0 0 

J.  & W.  Lowry 4,383  0 0 

Simpson  4,327  17  1 

Kyle 4,3 ''0  0 0 

Norvel 4,234  0 0 

Messrs.  Mitcbiaon  4,150  0 0 

M ‘Mullen  3,966  1 4 

Flarbottlc  3,964  19  10 

Lee  3.909  9 0 

Elliott 3,785  0 0 

Grisdale  (accepted) 3,718  0 0 

For  Long  Eaton  Working  Men’s  Co-operative  Stores, 
Derbyshire.  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  A Son,  architect- 

llodson  & Facon  

Slight  4,090 

JeUey  4,913 

Messom  4,749 

Vickers  4.690 

Slim  4,390 

Duke  4,370 

Poxen  (accepted)  4,300 

For  the  rebuilding  of  Moyriesk  House,  near  Quin, 
county  Clare,  for  J.  F.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  D.L.  Mr.  W. 
Fogerty,  architeot.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Gribbon  A 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  85,  Holland-road, 
Kensington.  Mr.  William  8.  Cross,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Waghorn  : — 

Kiouiomont  0 O 

Howard  787  ° ° 

Richards 'j»4  0 O 

Weekrs  0 0 

Thompson a'®  0 0 

For  the  erectioD  of  a manufactory  in  Bromley,  Middle- 
sex, for  Messrs.  A.  C.  Kngert  A Co.  Messrs.  Hills  A 
Fletcher,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Patman  A Fothoringham  £5,250  0 0 

Perry  & Co MSS  0 0 

Abraham &.ls°  ® ® 

Sheffield 5,15r  a a 

Bangs  & Co 4,726  0 0 

Grover  (accepted)  4,494  0 0 

For  alterations  to  East  London  Soap  Works,  Bow,  for 
Messrs.  Edward  Cook  A Co.  Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Bangs  (accepted) £1,700  0 0 

For  additions  to  house  in  Bow-road,  for  Dr.  Batteson. 
Messrs.  Hills  & Fletcher,  architects 

Craig  £169  10  0 

Barrow  165  10  0 

Selby  (accepted) 150  0 0 

For  office  fittings,  17  and  18,  Basinghall-street.  Mr. 
Wm.  C.  Baoks,  architect:— 

Allowance  for 
For  new  fitting9.  Old  Materials. 

Drew  £162  10  0 £22  10  0 

Colls  157  10  0 7 10  0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  “ Glenthorne,”  The 
Avenue,  Upper  Richraond-road,  Putney,  for  Mr.  S. 
Merriman.  Messrs.  Karslako  A Mortimer,  architects. 
Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Hobson  £769  0 0 

Adamson  & Son3  750  0 0 

Aries  (accepted)  731  0 0 

. or  the  erection  of  a detached  residence  in  Upper 
Richmond- road,  Putney,  for  Mr.  R.  Heath.  Mr.  S.  Wood, 
architect.  No  quantities 

Davies 

Aries  (accepted)  

Sutton 2,260 


For  new  warehouse  in  Farringdon-road,  for  Mr.  A. 
Burton.  Mr.  G.  B.  Williams,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Audrews  :— 

Turner  & Sods ' 

Clemence  

Condor 

Ashby  A Horner  

Patman  & Fothoringham  . 

Macey 

Ashby,  Brothers 

Lucas  

Browne  & Robinson 

Coleman 

Newman  & Mann 


..£10,881  0 
...  9,947  0 
...  9,266  0 
...  9, ICO  0 
...  9,f  95  0 
...  9,038  0 
...  8,982  0 
....  8,965  0 
....  8,937  0 
...  8,888  0 
....  8,834  0 


B: 


0 0 


Little  8,639  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  44  and  45, 
King’s-road,  Brighton,  and  the  erection  of  an  Art  Gallery 

and  other  works,  for  Messrs.  Lewis  & Sons.  Mr.  Thomas 

Lainson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  John 

George  Gibbons : — „ „ _ 

Barnes  £6.775  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 6,560  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 6,400  0 0 

Cheescman  & Co 6,130  0 0 

Chappell 5,061  0 0 

For  dwelling-house  and  shop,  No.  38,  Hanway-street, 
Tottenham-court-road,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Parker.  Mr. 
Alfred  Skmgle,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Weeks  & 8on £1,180  0 0 

Dibs 1,696  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 1,085  0 0 

Newman  & Mann l,r68  0 0 

Deards 1.C64  0 0 

Niblett 1.041  0 0 


5,197  0 


...  £2,935 


For  the  formation  oi  a new  road,  70  ft . wide  and  2,675  ft. 
in  length  and  sewer  under,  upon  the  estate  of  Sir 
John  Maryon  Wilson,  hart.,  and  Mr.  Spencer  Maryon 
Wilson,  Hampstead  : — . „ „ 

Anderson £9,991  0 0 

Hiscox  £9,6^0  0 0 

Killingback  8.490  0 0 

Watts  9,475  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 9,225  0 0 

Culverbouse  (accepted) 8,987  0 0 


The  tender  of  Messrs.  Guynan  & Son  (Oxford  Steam 
Works)  for  the  whole  of  the  blinds  to  the  Convalescent 
Home  for  Children  at  Norbiton  (Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell, 
architect),  has  been  accepted. 


Butler : — 

Gahan  A Son . 

Carroll  

Wallace  

Ryan  A Son  . 
J."  & J.  Hayes 


(accepted)  . 


,.  £3,800 
..  2,780 


2,373  0 0 


For  new  Presbytery,  Tyler-street,  North-East  Green 
wich.  Mr.  Henry  John  Hansom,  architect.  Quantities 
prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  8mith  :— 

Dove,  Brothers  £1,695  0 0 

Smith  1,699  0 0 

Latbey,  Brothers 1,520  0 0 

Gregory  1,493  0 0 

Tyermau 1,440  0 0 

Beale  (accepted)  1,118  10  0! 

For  the  erection  of  a cottage  iu  South  Penge  Park,  for 
Mr.  Gilson.  Mr.  H.  8.  Benison,  architect  :— 

lies  (accepted) £600  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Lord  Nelson, 
Nelson-square,  Blackfriars-road  (second tenders).  Messrs. 
Ingram  A Hollands,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Abraham  £759  0 0 

Moreland  & Nixon 730  0 0 

Cook  & Green  722  0 0 

Patrick  A Son  684  0 0 

Harris  A Wurdrop... 612  0 0 

Hunt  (accepted) 681  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  A.  J.  B.  (an  area  1,369  ft.  by  700  ft.  la  not  an  incorrect  expres- 
sion. Information  aa  to  the  new  docks  and  extension  works  atPorta- 
m-.uth  ia  by  no  means  willingly  afforded)  -I sea  (the  Building  Act 
provides  a mode  of  proceeding.  Take  proper  advice).-J.  D.  A Sons.— 
E.  VP.  T. — A.  F.— VV.  B.-W.  A. — J-  C.  II.— E.  P.— J.  .M.— R.  L.— 
T.  h — R.— J.  B.-C.  A Bon.— M-L.— O.  9.— II.  B.  W.— J.  L.— 
B A.  P.-S.  J.  (in  type).— J.  1C— C.  Z — T.  W.  A — 3.  A A.— W.  C.  B. 
_R.  8.  W. -J.  G.-E.  C.-J.  S.-E.  L.-C.  Y.-W.  B.  (send 
particulars). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ( 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  m 
y the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  : 
publication. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles, 
public  meetiugs.  rests,  of  course,  with  the  autho 


For  works  to  premises,  Burliogton-street.  Mr 
Dvball,  architect  : — 

Lister  £1,698  0 0 

Abraham 1,584  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  1,548  0 0 

Faikner  1,511  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers 1,490  0 0 

Scrivener  A White  1,444  0 0 

Rudkin 1,435  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 1.397  0 0 


For  villa  residence,  Sydenham.  Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  archi- 
tect : — „ „ 

Jerrard  £1,697  0 0 

Fish  1,691  0 0 

Brass  1,650  0 0 

Kilby  1,620  0 0 

Patrick  1,589  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & HiU 1,569  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 1,459  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Tol- 
lington  Park,  N.  Messrs.  W.  Waymouth  A Son,  archi- 

Dove,  Brothers  (accepted)  £745  0 0 


; books  and  giving 


nd  papers  read  al 
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CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations  | Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant. 
2s.  6d.  1 4b.  6d. 

..  0s.  6d.  | 0s.  60. 


For  erecting  premises  on  the  site  of  Nos.  68  and  69, 
Old  Bailey,  for  Messrs.  Larington.  Mr.  Thomas  Renton, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect : — 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  £7,630  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 6,864  0 0 

Morter 6,6S3  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  6,6t9  0 0 

Nightingale  (accepted)  6,647  0 0 

Foster  (withdrawn) 5,797  0 0 

For  new  vicarage  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  T.  K.  Green, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  Poland  : — 

Burford  £3,159  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  2,990  0 0 

Downs  A Co 2,98  1 0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  2,975  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 2,970  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  2,900  0 0 

Cowland  2,880  0 0 

Waldram  A Co 2,856  0 0 

Sharpingtou  A Co 2,832  0 0 

Adam90U  2,694  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2,670  0 0 


Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  0! 

Each  additional  line  (about  te 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
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Payable  In  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramounts  under  5s  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Honey  Order,  payable  »t.,tTh®n^°rB‘  °®ce* 
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iggiT  NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
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No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  bo  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher 


For  new  Lecture  Hall  and  alterations  at  the  St  rood 
Workmen's  Club  and  Institute.  Mr.  Bulmer,  archi- 
tect : — 

Ames  ....£1,050  0 0 

West  960  o 0 

Wilkins  A Son  850  0 0 

Callmed  (accepted) 859  0 0 

Sollitt  779  0 0 


For  basement  Btory,  coal  vaults,  and  foundations  to 
master’s  house,  and  men's  infirm  wards,  at  Marylebone 
Workhouse,  for  the  guardians  of  St.  Marylebone.  Mr. 
11.  Saxon  Snell,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 
nud  Mr.  Robert  Griggs  : — 

Croaker  £2,230  0 0 

Bamford 2,050  0 0 

Aitchison  A Walker 1,955  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 1,897  0 O 

Crookett 1,849  0 0 

Hart 1,825  0 0 

Dunkley 1,795  0 0 

Tune weU  (withdrawn) 1,660  0 0 
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HE  Evesham  Congress 
most  be  pronounced 
very  successful,  and 
the  proceedings  during 
the  week  have  Deen  so 
well  reported,  both  by 
provincial  and  London 
papers,  that  we  should 
be  telling  a twice-told 
tale  if  we  were  to 
follow  minutely  the 
steps  of  the  party. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a point  or  two  here 
and  there. 

Stratford- on-J  von. 

The  Mayor  here  was  particularly  happy  in  his 
address  to  the  assembled  members.  It  is  not, 
he  remarked,  too  much  to  say  that  we  regard  it 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a duty  to  welcome  so 
distinguished  a bady,  which  numbers  amongst 
its  members  men  to  whom  Stratford  is  much 
indebted,  prominently  amongst  them  being  the 
name  of  Mr.  Halliwoll-Phillipps.  It  is  one  of 
the  sweets  of  life  to  turn  aside  for  a time  from 
the  whirl  of  busy  ceaseless  activities,  and  seek 
reoreation  and  repose  in  a loving  contemplation 
of  the  genius  of  our  forefathers,  enshrined  as  it 
is  in  the  countless  monuments  of  this  and  other 
lands;  and  to  search  for,  with  filial  fondness, 
those  footprints  on  Time’s  sands  which  they 
have  left  ns,  a rich  heritage  indeed, — bright  and 
ever-burning  lamps,— so  to  speak,  which,  while 
they  enable  us  to  read  the,  in  some  cases,  pale, 
faoed  handwritings  of  the  past,  reflect,  as  from 
Some  rioh  antique  mirror,  light  whioh  will  enable 
many  a student  to  inscribe  the  pages  of  time 
present  and  time  to  come.  Ladies  and  Gentle 
men,  while  it  is  the  glory  of  our  ancient  corpora- 
tions that  they  embody  the  principle  of  local 
Eelf-governmenb,  which  had  its  origin  in  a pro- 
test against  the  oppression  of  feudalism,  and 
thus  enshrine  all  that  tends  to  manliness  and 
self-respect,  so  in  the  culture  of  religions 
qualities,  which,  in  England’s  people,  have  con- 
tributed more  than  anything  else  to  England’s 
greatness,  they  faithfully  and  wisely  conserve 
and  represent  all  that  is  oldest  and  best  in 
the  past,  and  foster  and  cherish  what  is 
newest  and  most  worthy  of  aspiring  to  in 
the  present.  So  is  it  with  associations  like 
Four  own,  which  combine  a fond,  tender  vene- 
ration for  the  glorious  memories  of  by-gone 
pears,  with  an  equally  earnest  longing  desire  to 
promote  all  that  can  ennoble  and  elevate  man- 
sind  in  the  footing  present  and  the  peepin°- 
mature.  Permit  me  to  remind  you  that  you  havl 
)ome  to  visit  a town,  in  size  and  population 
small,  yet  “big  to  fulness”  with  historical 


associations.  These  records  so  beautifully,  bo 
admirably  arranged  and  tabulated  by  Mi*. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  by  the  sanction  of  the  Cor- 
poration, and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Latimer,  the  Chamberlain,  have  been  placed  on 
these  tables  for  yonr  inspection.  These  records 
will  take  yon  back  almost  to  the  Conqueror’s 
time.  In  their  pages  you  will  learn  what  an 
important  Church  history  Stratford  possesses, 
and  most  of  England’s  early  history  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  Church.  Yon  will 
read  how  its  present  Collegiate  Chnrch  was  bnilt 
upon  the  site  of  one  which  dated  baok  to  Saxon 
times ; of  its  Chantry  of  Priests  founded  by  that 
great  ecclesiastic  and  statesman,  John  de 
Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  of  the 
College  wherein  they  found  a congenial  home, 
built  for  them  by  Ralph  de  Stratford,  Bishop  of 
London ; of  the  Gaild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  its 
ohapel,  so  greatly  indebted  to  one  Robert  de 
Stratford ; and  of  the  Grammar  School,  founded 
by  good  Priest  Jolyffe. 

A Vice-President  of  the  Association  respond- 
ing to  the  Mayor’s  kind  greeting,  expressed  re- 
gret  at  tho  absence,  through  indisposition,  of  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  and  of  Lord  Houghton.  He 
assured  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  that  it  gave 
the  members  of  the  Association  resident  in 
London  and  other  places,  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion  to  see  how  well  the  people  of  Stratford 
discharged  their  great  responsibility  in  carefully 
preserving  the  antiquarian  treasures  connected 
with  Shakspeare. 

Clopton . 


The  visit  to  Clopton  House,  now  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Hodgson,  after  a long  examination 
of  Stratford  and  its  old  buildings,  proved  a very 
interesting  and  agreeable  episode  in  the  day’s 
proceedings.  Mr.  Hodgson  and  his  lady  received 
a party  of  about  100,  specially  invited,  at  four 
o clock,  when  a dijedmr  was  prepared  in  a tent 
erected  outside  Clopton  House,  and  here,  after 
entertaining  his  guests  in  most  hospitable 
fashion  (a  pecnliar  feature  in  the  entertainment 
bemg  specimens  of  Australian  wines),  the  paint- 
ings and  Shakspearian  relics  in  the  honse  were 
inspected,  and  before  retiring  Mr.  Hodgson  read 
a very  entertaining  paper  on  the  history  of 
Clopton  House,  written  in  a genial  vein,  and 
eliciting  the  unanimous  admiration  of  his 
audience.  Mr.  Hodgson,  after  going  into  the 
genealogy  of  the  residents  of  Clopton  House, 
and  tracing  the  decadence  of  the  Clopton  family, 
mentioned  some  carious  facts  illustrative  of  the 
enhanced  value  of  real  property  in  modem 
times.  He  stated  that  in  1830  the  Clopton 
estate  of  280  acres  was  sold  to  a Mr.  Lloyd  for 
il6,5001.  In  1873  he  (Ur.  Hodgson)  bought  the 
estate  by  auction  for  38,0001.  (more  than 
doubling  the  value  in  forty  years),  exolnsive 
of  the  value  of  the  timber  and  the  furniture, 
whioh  in  1824  sold  for  571.,  but  for  whioh  he 
had  to  pay  8,3001.  in  September,  1873, 


The  Bell  Tower  at  Evesham. 

At  the  first  evening-meeting  for  papers, 

Mr.  Blashill  read  a memoir  by  the  Rev.  Mac- 
kenzie E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Mitred 


Abbey  of  Evesham.”  The  paper  was  remarkable 
for  the  research  which  it  exhibited.  It  was 
illustrated  by  an  excellent  plan.  One  of  the 
most  important  points  raised  by  the  writer  was 
as  to  the  age  of  the  bell- tower,  whioh  is  commonly 
assigned  to  Abbot  Lichfield.  An  elaborate  argu- 
ment was  brought  forward  to  prove  that  it  was 
bnilt  about  a century  earlier,  probably  by  Abbot 
Zatten,  a view  which  was  also  taken,  he  said, 
by  Mr.  J,  H.  Parker. 

Tho  Rev.  A.  H.  W.  Ingram  combated  the 
argument  that  the  bell-tower  was  not  bnilt  in 
Lichfield’s  time,  and  quoted  from  a Latin 
treatise,  written  by  a monk  of  Evesham,  in  the 
twenty. second  year  of  Lichfield’s  rule,  and  trans- 
lated by  Thomas  Talbot,  a Northamptonshire 
antiquary  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who  added 
the  fact  that  “ in  his  (Liohfield’s)  time  tho  new 
tower  of  Evesham  was  built,  which  as  yet  is 
left  untouched.”  He  (Mr.  Ingram)  contended 
that  the  tovrer  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
built  in  settled  times  under  the  Tudors,  than 
when  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  prevailed. 

The  Rev.  N.  G.  Batt  said  there  were  many 
instances  of  a great  amount  of  building  having 
been  done  during  the  Civil  Wars,  as  at  St.  Alban’a 
The  Chairman  (Ur.  Godwin)  said  it  was  of  no 
use  the  British  Archaeological  Association  coming 
to  the  town  if  such  a point  as  that  could  not  be 
settled.  He  would  rather  trust  to  masonry  than. 
M.S.,  and  suggested  a oareful  examination  the 
next  morniDg,  which  was  agreed  upon. 

At  the  following  evening-meeting,  Mr.  Blashill 
reported  that,  as  arranged  on  the  previous  even- 
ing,  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  Mr.  Godwin,  himself,  and 
others,  who  were  conversant  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  period,  had  examined  the  bell- 
tower  that  morning,  to  form  their  own  opinion 
I as  to  its  date,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
| that  the  tradition  in  Evesham,  that  it  was  bnilt 
| by  Lichfield,  was  undoubtedly  correct.  He  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  this  tradition,  and  he 
sympathised  with  the  feeling  that  prevailed  in 
the  town,  as  to  the  work  of  the  most  active  and 
useful  of  the  abbots  of  Evesham.  The  goodness 
of  the  architecture,  notwithstanding  some  minor 
details  to  the  contrary,  would  lead  some  at  first' 
sight  to  think  that  the  tower  was  many  years 
older  than  it  was  ; but  this  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  supposition  that  it  was  built  during 
the  early  part  of  Abbot  Lichfield’s  career,  which 
would  be  about  the  year  1514.  He  felt  that  he 
need  not  say  anything  to  stimulate  the  people  of 
the  town  to  take  care  of  the  tower.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  extremely  rare  specimen  of  the  class  of 
buildings  to  which  ic  belonged.  As  it  was  almost 
the  only  real  and  nearly  perfect  remainder  of 
the  abbey,  every  inhabitant  of  the  borough  should 
feel  an  interest  in  it,  and  endeavour  to  develope 
its  beauties  and  prevent  its  being  bidden  from 
sight.  The  walls  on  either  side  of  it  were  detriw 
mental  to  its  appearance,  and  he  could  only 
express  a strong  hope  that  they  would  be  re- 
moved, as  well  as  every  other  obstruction  which 
marred  the  beauty  of  this  unique  and  noble 
specimen  of  architecture,  so  that  its  grand  pro- 
portions might  be  displayed^  to  their  fullest' 
extent. 
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The  Rev.  A.  H.  W.  Ingram  said  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  documentary  testimony. he  had 
prodnced  was  confirmed  by  the  architectural 
evidence  of  the  tower  itself.  To  add  to  the 
proof  already  adduoed,  he  found  that  Tindall, 
tie  historian  of  Evesham,  gave  the  Latin  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  of  Abbot  Lichfield,  which 
tianslated,  was  as  follows  : — “ Pray  for  the  soul 
of  the  priest  in  whose  time  the  new  tower  of 
Evesham  was  built." 

Sir  Stafford  Carey  said  that  in  Dingley’s  aB 
well  as  in  Grosse’s  ‘ ‘Antiquities ” there  were  views 
of  the  Evesham  bell-tower  as  a specimen  of 
architecture  of  great  interest,  and  in  both  cases 
the  tower  was  represented  as  being  without  the 
obstructions  of  the  walls  now  on  either  side 
of  it. 

Mr.  Blashill  said  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Walcott  to 
state  that  he  argued  that  tho  words  “new 
tower,”  quoted  by  Mr.  Ingram,  referred  to  the 
central  tower  in  the  Abbey,  and  not  to  the  bell- 
tower.  The  question  had,  however,  been  de- 
cided upon  the  architecture  of  the  tower  itself, 
and  not  upon  the  rather  vague  documentary 
evidence. 

Mr.  Ingram  said  it  was  palpable  that  the  words 
could  not  apply  to  the  central  tower,  because 
Talbot,  the  antiquary  of  Elizabeth’s  time,  referred 
to  Lichfield’s  structure  as  the  tower  “ which  is  left 
untouched  ” ; whereas  the  central  'ower  had  then 
been  demolished.  He  was  confident  that  had 
Mr.  Walcott  himself  been  present  he  must  have 
acknowledged  himself  sa'isfied  by  suoh  con- 
vincing proof  as  had  been  brought  forward  to 
upset  his  contention. 

The  Yicar  of  Evesham  said  that  they  were 
perfectly  alive  to  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  bell-tower.  When  they  had  finished  All 
Saints'  Church,  they  would  have  this  tower 
thoroughly  restored.  But  in  the  meantime  a 
new  roof  would  be  placed  upon  it  to  make 
it  water-tight. 


deprive  him  of  the  office,  like  most  of  the  other 
Saxon  abbots  and  bishops,  but  gave  him  charge 
of  the  Abbey  of  Winchcomb  in  addition  to  his 
own,  and  advanced  him  to  the  government  of 
several  counties.  So  that  it  is  recorded  that  no 
Saxon  nobleman  was  so  much  trusted  by  William. 
Egelwin  made  a good  use  of  his  great  wealth  and 
authority,  and  fed  a multitude  of  poor  starving 
people,  who  had  escaped  from  the  devastation  ot 
the  northern  counties  by  the  Conqueror.  His 
kindness  to  the  orphan  children  is  particularly 
commended.  He  added  to  the  possessions  of  the 
abbey  and  successfully  defended  them  against 
usurping  Normans.  His  successor,  the  first 
French  abbot,  mistrusting  the  genuineness  of  the 
abbey  relios,  which  had  not  saved  the  English 
from  defeat,  submitted  them  to  the  ordeal  of  fire, 
out  of  which  they  emerged  triumphant.  Egelwin 
was  the  ablest  of  the  abbots,  and  his  mixed 
character  has  been  too  hardly  dealt  with  by 
modern  historians  on  account  of  his  supposed 
want  of  patriotism.  Clement  Lichfield  was  the 
last  real  abbot  of  Evesham,  and  to  his  time 
belong  the  bell-tower,  the  chantry  chapels  in  the 
parish  churches,  grammar  school,  the  chief 
remaining  buildings  once  connected  with  the 
abbey.  It  is  wonderful  how  he  was  able  to  do 
so  much,  and  embellish  the  choir  of  the  abbey 
church  also,  since  he  was  subjected  to  continual 
and  heavy  exactions  by  the  King  and  Wolsey 


The  Abbey  of  Evesham 

Several  papers  were  of  course  forthcoming  on 
this  subject.  At  one  of  the  meetings, — 

The  Rev.  N.  G.  Batt,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Norton, 
read  a very  able  paper  on  “The  Abbey  of 
EveBham,  illustrated  by  the  Lives  cf  a Triad  of 
its  Abbots.”  The  following  is  a summary:  — 
The  little  town  of  Evesham  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended to  archaeologists  as  the  seat  of  a great 
abbey  which,  though  scanty  remains  of  it  are 
left,  flourished  for  more  than  800  years,  from  its 
foundation  in  701  to  the  dissolution  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Its  abbots  were  amongst  the 
most  powerful  and  wealthy  barons  in  the  mid- 
land counties.  They  were  fifty  in  number.  We 
shall  consider  the  lives  of  three,— Egwin,  Egel- 
win, and  Liohfield, — who  represent  the  begin- 
ning, the  highest  prosperity,  and  the  fall  of  the 
institution.  The  story  of  the  foundation  of 
EveBham  Abbey  resembles  the  account  of  the 
apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Lourdes,  in 
our  own  time.  She  was  first  seen  of  the  swine- 
herd Eoves,  and  then  of  his  master,  the  Bishop 
of  the  Wiccians,  Egwin,  whom  she  charged  to 
build  a church  in  that  place,  then  deserted  and 
orergrown  with  thickets,  but  doubtless  recom- 
mended by  its  agreeable  situation  in  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Avon,  where  the  abbeys  of  Per- 
shore  and  Tewkesbury  were  afterwards  founded. 
The  legend  of  St.  Egwin’s  penance,  when  he 
locked  his  feet  together,  and  threw  into  the  river 
Avon  the  key,  which  a fiBh  of  the  Tiber  miracu- 
lously restored  to  him,  was  suggested  by  the 


lOUBiy  resbui  eu  LU  mui,  0.0  Dugguoi/w  

gospel  story  of  St.  Peter  finding  a piece  of  money 
in  a fish’s  mouth.  Similar  tales  are  related  of 


in  a uau  » muuim.  ~ 

other  saints.  Egwin,  both  in  life  and  death, 
was  very  anxious  to  secure  his  abbey  from 
spoliation,  and  to  maintain  its  privileges.  Thus, 
when  an  old  countryman  attempted  to  swear 
away  land  from  the  monastery,  his  beard  sud- 
denly dropped  off  in  the  presence  of  the  saint’s 
relics.  The  smiths  of  Alcester  were  punished 
for  interrupting  the  saint’s  sermon,  by  an 
anathema  which  long  prevented  any  one  from 
carrying  on  the  trade  in  that  town.  Norton 
Church  is  dedicated  after  St.  Egwin,  and  his 
likeness  is  to  be  seen  on  the  ancient  lectern  there, 
which  once  belonged  to  Evesham  Abbey.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a man  of  real  piety,  and 
of  great  energy  and  influence  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  civilisation  and  improvement  in 
the  Vale  of  Evesham.  Egelwin,  the  last  Saxon 
abbot,  presided  over  the  abbey  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  was  famous  for  his 
prudence  and  knowledge  of  law.  He  continued 
to  be  in  favour  with  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Harold,  and  William  the  Conqueror,  who  did  not 


Buckla/nd. 

The  excursion  on  the  third  day  included  Buck 
land,  and  the  party  on  arrival  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  churoh,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillips,  who,  as  lord  of  the  manor, 
welcomed  the  visitors,  with  the  majority  of  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted,  through  previous  archaeo- 
logical sympathies.  Here  Mr.  J . Robinson,  archi- 
tect,read  a short  paper  on  the  history  of  Buckland, 
and  described  the  churoh,  which  is  a building  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  regards  the  earlier 
portion,  but  it  is  also  made  up  of  specimens  of 
many  architectural  periods,  having  been  restored 
and  repaired  at  different  periods,  and  having 
thus  become  a rather  remarkable  and  interesting 
illustration  of  various  styles  of  architecture.  In 
the  chancel  or  east  window  are  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  of  a date  antecedent 
to  that  of  the  church.  This  glass  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Hailes  Abbey.  It  was 
evidently  never  intended  for  the  window  in 
which  it  now  does  service.  Proceeding  onwards, 
the  party  next  inspected  the  Grange,  at  Broad- 
way, formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Per- 
shore,  and  until  recently  used  as  the  parish  work- 
house.  Shortly  after  two  o’clock,  the  party 
having  all  mustered  at  the  Lygon  Arms,  Broad- 
way,  a dijeiLner  was  served,  after  which, 

Mr.  Isaac  Averill  read  a paper,  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  0.  Halliwell-Phillips,  on  “The  History  of 
Broadway.”  The  main  subject  of  the  paper  was 
a disquisition  on  the  enormous  labour  required 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  a history  of  either 
town  or  village,  and  the  immense  number  of 
records  to  be  examined,  the  references  to  bo 
made,  and  the  time  occupied  in  such  investiga- 
tion. The  writer  concluded  with  some  cunous 
particulars,  showing  that  Shakspeare  was  quite 
familiar  with  Broadway  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  might  well  have  been  the  case,  con- 
sidering their  proximity  to  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The  old  church  at  Broadway,  disused  for 
religious  worship  since  the  new  church  was  built 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  village,  is  principally 
remarkable  for  its  monuments  of  the  Phillipps 
and  Russell  families.  The  present  pulpit  appears 
to  have  been  made  out  of  the  rood  or  chancel 
screen.  The  nave  of  this  church  is  of  Early 
English  character,  but  the  aisles  and  chancel 
are  of  the  Late  Perpendicular  of  the  Tudor  age. 
Some  amusement  was  created  by  an  ancient- 
looking inscription,  which  at  the  first  glance  ap- 
peared like  a sepulchral  inscription  on  a Roman 
columbarium,  but  which  when  read  was  as 
follows  : — 

“ ASTHOWARTSOWASI,  ASIAMSOWILTTHOWBE.” 

On  Thursday  Hailes  Abbey,  Sudeley,  and 
Winchcombe  were  visited.  Concerning  the 
former, 

Hailes  Abbey, 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock  read  a careful  paper,  and  at 
the  close  conducted  the  party  round  the  ruins 
pointing  out  their  character  and  history  with 
much  perspicacity  and  eloquence,  and  closing  his 
remarks  by  expressing  the  hope  that  the  noble 
owner  of  the  propertv  would  cause  the  ruins  to 
be  excavated,  and  their  foundations  laid  bare,  as 
he  felt  certain  that  much  valuable. information 
would,  by  these  means,  be  obtained.  Mr. 


Brock’s  paper,  and  his  remarks  were  greeted 
with  well-deserved  applause.  The  excursionists 
next  proceeded  to  Sudeley  Castle,  the  noble 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  Coucher  Dent,  where  they 
were  hospitably  reoeived  and  entertained  by 
Mrs.  Dent  (Mr.  Dent  being  unhappily  detained 
on  the  Continent  by  ill-health)  at  a luncheon 
prepared  for  them  under  a tent  erected  for  the 
oocasion,  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Castle.  After 
luncheon,  Mr.  Cripps,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Dent, 
bade  the  Association  welcome,  and  after  proposing 
the  health  of  the  Queen,  which  was . most 
heartily  responded  to,  and  that  of  the  Association, 
which  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Morgan,  F.S.A., 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  Roberts  proposed  the  healtu 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dent,  in  appropriate  terms,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  remarked,  amid  loud  ap- 
plause, that  Mr.  Dent  had  in  preparation,  and 
intended  shortly  to  publish,  the  history  of  Sudeley 
Castle,  than  whioh  he  could  not  conceive  any  more 
interesting  addition  to  our  historical  literature. 
Next  the  historical,  archaeological,  and  art  trea- 
sures contained  in  this  noble  pile,  and  forming  t e 
fit  garniture  of  such  a casket,  were  examined, 
but  the  number  of  the  visitors,  and  the  time  at 
their  disposal,  permitted  only  a most  cursory 
glance  at  the  numberless  objects  of  interest  and 
beauty  here  assembled.  To  be  appreciated  the 
beauties  and  treasures  of  Sudeley  must  be  seen, 
and  this  sight,  be  it  recorded  to  the  great  credit 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dent,  is  never  denied  to  those 
who  seek  it.  After  this  inspection,  Mr.  Edward 
Roberts  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the .history 
and  arcbmology  of  the  oastle.  Mr.  Roberts  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  the  architectural  details  ot 
the  castle,  calling  particular  attention  to  the 
oriel  window  now  in  ruins,  and  whioh  overlooked 
a pleasannee,  the  site  of  which  now  formed  the 
beautiful  flower-garden  which  had  been  laid  out 
with  rare  taste  upon  the  lines  of  the  old  plea- 
eaunce.  He  also  detailed  the  history  of  the 
occupants  of  the  castle  from  the  creation  of 
Ralph,  Lord  Sudeley,  in  the  26th  of  Henry  VI., 
mentioning  its  grant  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterwards  Richard  III.,  and  the  death  and 
burial  of  Catherine  Parr  within  its  walls,  and  as 
an  incident  of  note  that  her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Miles  Coverdale. 

Friday  was  a day  marked  out  for  considerable 
work,  including  as  it  did  Perahore,  Deerhurst, 
and  Tewkesbury.  The  party  was  divided,  some 
going  by  water  and  others  by  carriages.  Ihe 
latter,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
drivers  to  go  so  far  as  was  needed,  did  not  see 


Deerhurst, 

and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  adopt  the  account  of  it  given  in 
the  standard,  by  a well-known  local  antiquary 
Not  a student  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England 
is  unfamiliar  with  the  existence  of  Deerhurst 
churoh.  Its  double  angular  windows,  which 
look  from  the  tower  into  the  nave  of  the  church, 
have  been  engraved  many  times  as  specimens  i 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Saxon  period  ot 
English  history,  and  there  are  many  who  are 
inclined  to  give  to  Deerhurst  an  antiquity  as  a 
Christian  Church,  whioh  is  denied  to  Canterbury 
and  Winchester.  It  is  remembered  that  when 
Augustine  came  on  his  mission  from  Pope 
Gregory,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Queen 
Bertha  and  her  husband  founded  the  great 
monastic  pile  at  Canterbury,  he  came  northward, 
and  found  himself  confronted  by  an  orgamsa-  . 
tion  of  bishops  who  belonged  to  the  Christian 
I Church,  which  had  survived  not  only  the  perse- 
cutions of  Diocletian,  but  the  fire  and  sword  of 
1 Piot  and  Saxon.  It  is  said  that  Augustine  met . 
the  British  bishops  in  some  portion  of  the 
Wiccian  territory— some  say  in  the  neighbour- : 
hood  of  the  rude  stone  circle  which  still  exists 
at  Rollrich,  and  others  at  an  oak  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hentlebury,  the  present  seat: 
of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  Whichever  place: 
saw  the  conference  of  the  Christians  of  the: 
older  Church  with  the  missionary  of  the  Pope,  it. 
was  not  far  from  this  old  ohurch  of  Deerhurst, 
whose  tower  still  raises  its  head  in  the  rich: 
alluvial  vale  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Avon  and  the  Severn,  which,  in  far-off  times,, 
must  have  been  secure  from  the  invasion 
of  strangers  by  the  swamps  whioh  surrounded] 
it.  The  church  bears  unmistakable  evidence!] 
of  belonging  to  the  period  which  elapsed  between, 
the  departure  of  the  Romans  and  the  advent  ot, 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture.  Its  windows! 
are  rudely  formed  with  slabs  of  stone,  some, 
placed  anglewise  so  as  to  form  a rude  pointed 
arch,  others  form  rectangular  openings  by  tne. 
same  means.  The  more  elaborate  specimens  o 
masonry  consist  of  the  now-blocked-up  chancel. 
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arch,  a door  or  two  at  the  western  end  formed  in 
the  manner  known  to  architects  as  long  and  short 
work.  The  rude  masonry  of  the  exterior  shows 
many  examples  of  “ herring-bone  ” work.  There 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  church  is  of  pre- 
Norman  date,  and,  though  subjected  to  many 
alterations  and  enlargements,  yet  presents  the 
essential  features  of  the  original.  The  walls  of 
the  nave  have  been  pierced  with  arches  which 
date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  whose  curious 
caps  are  excellent  models  for  the  students  of 
this  era  of  architecture.  The  dip  font  is  clearly 
Norman,  and  is  placed  npon  what  appears  to  be 
an  older  one  of  the  same  pattern  of  tracery.  The 
tower  was  a point  of  great  and  singular  interest. 
It  is  divided  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west.  Passing  up  a rude  newel  staircase,  the 
visitor  speedily  found  himself  in  a small  apart- 
ment,  containing  the  double  angle-headed  window 
so  well  known  to  architects.  On  either  side 
were  circular-headed  aumbries.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  fluting  of  the  mullions  of  the  windows 
was  similar  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  chimney- 
pieces  at  Polesworth  Abbey  left  unfinished  when 
the  dissolution  took  place — a remarkable  instance 
of  Roman  influence  on  the  earliest  and  latest 
work  in  our  Christian  edifices.  One  gentleman 
suggested  that  the  room  was  the  cell  of  an 
anchorite,  but  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  to  a 
subsequent  party,  thought  it  was  a place 
for  refugees  who  sought  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary here.  This  is  the  more  probable  as 
the  small  Priory  of  Deerhurst  was  not  unknown 
in  connexion  with  the  shelter  of  persecuted 
persons  in  Mediaeval  times.  This  idea  receives 
confirmation  from  the  existence  of  two  singular 
corbels  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  the  appear- 
ance and  form  of  which  suggested  that  they  were 
hoists  employed  to  oonvey  food  and  necessaries 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  tower.  In  the  farm- 
house adjoining,  which  has  been  made  out  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  there  is  a rectangular  win- 
dow of  large  size,  filled  with  flamboyant  tracery, 
and  in  the  garden  the  corbels  which  supported 
the  wooden  roof  of  the  cloisters  on  the  south 
side. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  day  when  the 
majority  of  the  party  reached  time-honoured 
Tewkesbury,  and  many  had  not  time  to  do  more 
than  to  glance  at  the  Abbey  Church.  But 
Tewkesbury  is  full  of  interest.  Some  of  its  old 
houses  are  as  picturesque  as  any  in  Bristol, 
Chester,  or  Shrewsbury,  and  well  repaid  inspec- 
tion. The  church  of  the  old  Abbey,  now  under- 
going restoration,  was  the  great  centre  of 
attraction.  Its  massive  tower  rears  its  head  as 
it  did  in  the  days  of  Fitzhamons,  its  founders, 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  immense  circular 
arch  at  the  west  end,  now  filled  in  with  a Per- 
pendicular window,  is  a marked  feature  in  the 
exterior  of  the  church.  The  interior  alone  gives 
the  visitor  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  old 
Norman  buildings.  Like  Oxford  and  Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury  Btill  retains  the  massive  circular 
piers  of  the  aisles.  These  immense  piers  rise 
30  ft.  from  the  floor  of  the  nave. 

To  Mr.  Blashill’s  paper  on  Tewkesbury  we 
will  return.  We  must  now  hasten  on  to  say, 
without  notice  of  wonderful  Alcester,  that  on 
Saturday,  the  modern  mansion  of  Ragley  was 
thrown  open  to  all  holders  of  Congress  tickets 
and  invited  gueBts  of  the  noble  president,  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford.  At  a little  after  two  o’clock 
not  fewer  than  200  visitors  thronged  the  saloon, 
galleries,  and  terraces  of  Ragley,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  marquis  and  marchioness, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  and  a 
distinguished  party  of  guests.  A sumptuous 
repast  was  served  in  two  of  the  largest  rooms  of 
the  mansion,  and  after  the  toast  of  “ The  Queen,” 
the  Marquis  gave,  in  the  library,  an  interesting 
and  graphic  account  of  the  treasures  of  the 
house  ; its  association  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  with 
Horace  Walpole,  and  other  distinguished  visitors, 
together  with  the  history  of  the  Conway  and 
Throckmorton  papers  now  in  the  national  collec- 
tion. The  greatest  archaeological  attraction  was 
a fibula  and  other  ornaments  found  with  a few 
bones,  strap-buckle,  and  daggers  on  the  estate 
about  thirty. eight  years  ago.  The  fibula  is  one 
of  the  finest  known,  and  was  pronounced  Celtic 
in  design  and  workmanship. 

Ab  Mr.  George  Wright’s  "cheerful  horn,” 
which  had  been  most  valuable  during  the  whole 
week,  gathered  the  party  together  for  the  last 
return  to  Evesham,  there  was  but  one  feeling 
amongst  them  as  regarded  the  evenly  and 
universally  extended  Kindness  of  the  President- 
host  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hertford. 

The  local  Journal  (in  which  good  reports  of 


the  proceedings  appear)  says,  after  congratu- 
lating  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
members  of  the  Association,  upon  the  success 
and  pleasure  attending  the  Evesham  Congress, — 
" Amongst  its  results  are  a feeling  of  increased 
respect  for  the  important  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  a quickened  interest  in  the  archaeology 
and  history  of  our  town  and  neighbourhood.” 
That  is  just  the  result  whioh  the  founders  of 
these  congresses  anticipated  and  desired. 


SANITARY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RESULTS 
OF  THE  SESSION. 

BRITISH  MONEY  ABROAD. 

If  the  object  and  purpose  of  a Session  of 
Parliament  be  the  enactment  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  brand-new  laws,  the  Session 
of  1875  presents  a falling  off,  as  compared  with 
some  of  its  predecessors. 

But  if  the  most  useful  functions  of  a body  that 
is  very  far  too  large  and  indiscriminate  in  its 
composition  to  legislate,  exoept  in  a very  rude 
and  empirical  manner,  be  the  elucidation  of  im- 
portant questions  by  public  discussion,  and  the 
enlightenment  of  that  publio  opinion  which  is 
the  actual  source  of  legislative  action  at  the 
present  time,  our  reflections  on  the  past  Session 
may  take  another  tone.  There  has  been  an 
intolerable  amount  of  sack,  indeed,  to  the  half- 
penny worth  of  bread.  But  it  is  not  so  sure  that 
the  Back  of  discussion  has  not  been  |of  more 
national  utility  than  the  bread  of  positive  enact- 
ments. As  a general  rule,  the  nation  has  been 
taught  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  all  the  details  affected  by  a great  measure, 
if  forced  and  hurried  through  Parliament.  If 
this  lesson  had  been  truly  learned,  even  had  it 
been  the  sole  result  of  the  debates  of  1875,  they 
might  have  proved  truly  useful. 

The  Royal  Message  on  the  13th  of  August 
takes  credit  for  the  passing  of  some  fourteen 
measures  through  Parliament.  Of  these,  three 
relate  to  the  improvement  of  the  law,  as  regards 
the  transfer  of  land  in  England,  entail  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  procedure  of  the  Civil  Courts. 
Two  are  financial,  bearing  on  the  diminution  of 
public  debt,  and  the  regulation  of  loans  for  public 
works.  One  concerns  a local  detail  of  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  but  has  great  interest  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  as  it  converts  the  most 
ancient  abbey,  and  largest  ecclesiastical  building, 
in  England,  into  a cathedral ; which  we  may  hope 
to  see  restored  to  something  like  its  original 
beauty.  Two  are  mercantile;  one  being  the 
stop-gap  and  temporary  measure  for  regulating 
merchant  shipping,  as  to  which  so  strong  a feel- 
ing was  awakened  in  the  country  ; and  the  other 
relating  to  the  registration  of  trade  marks.  The 
remaining  six  enactments  have  more  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  industrial  and  the  Banitary  condition 
of  the  country,  which  has  thus  received  a large 
proportion  of  the  attention  of  Parliament. 

Of  these  six  new  laws,  the  most  considerable, 
in  point  of  length,  is  simply  consolidation.  It 
has  garnered  up  the  large  library  of  sanitary 
enactments  into  a single  book.  In  so  doing,  as 
we  pointed  out  when  the  Bill  was  under  discus- 
sion, it  has  simplified  the  Bubject,  made  it  more 
easy  of  comprehension,  and  more  fit  for  well- 
considered  improvement  in  detail.  A positive 
gain,  if  not  all  that  could  have  been  desired, 
has  been  secured  by  this  Bill.  In  connexion 
with  the  same  subjeot,  the  main  principle 
which  must  underlie  any  wise  and  adequate 
sanitary  legislation  on  a large  scale, — the  de- 
marcation of  watershed  distriots, — has  for  the 
first  time  been  acknowledged  by  the  administra- 
tion, in  a clause  of  the  postponed  Bill  for  pre- 
servation of  Rivers,  which  was  unhappily 
swamped,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  enthu- 
siastio  advocate  as  has  taken  up  the  cause  of 
unseaworthy  ships. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  we  discussed 
when  introduced. 

In  the  new  laws  relating  to  Friendly  Societies, 
to  master  and  servant  trade  offences,  to  the 
Law  of  Conspiracy,  and  to  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  holdings,  there  has  been  a total 
absence  of  incisive  or  violent  change.  Whether 
any  real  advance  has  been  secured  by  either  or 
by  all  of  these  measures  remains  to  be  seen. 

At  all  events,  much  discussion  has  been  allowed. 
The  views  of  different  parties  have  been  brought 
into  publicity,  and  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
all  organic  ohanges  have  reoeived  more  attention 
than  has  been  the  case  for  some  years.  It  is 
probable  that  discontent  will  be  to  some  extent 
alleviated ; but  certainly  we  have  had  ample 
proof  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  Parlii- 


ment  to  offer  that  panacea  which  certain  persons 
consider  is  to  be  attained  by  legislation. 

More  important,  if  rightly  grasped,  than  any 
actual  legislation  of  the  session,  has  been  the 
tremendous  exposd  of  the  unblushing  robberies 
committed  under  the  name  of  Foreign  Loans. 
We  feel  a double  interest  in  this  matter.  First, 
because  the  constant  drain  of  the  accumulating 
wealth  of  the  industrial  and  trading  classes  of 
this  country,  which  has  been  effected  by  the 
foreign  " borrower,”  has  prevented  that  outlay 
of  the  capital  upon  the  soil  of  our  own  island 
which  would  have  insured  a tenfold  return. 
Secondly,  we  may  be  permitted  to  add,  because 
we  have  always  endeavoured,  so  far  as  our  voice 
was  heard  and  our  influence  could  reach,  to  warn 
the  English  public  against  that  disposition  of 
their  available  savings  of  which  the  " Loans  ” of 
the  South  American  States  form  the  most 
complete  and  full-blown  example. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  question  of 
Foreign  Loans,  and  of  the  importance  which  the 
press  gives  to  the  debates  and  reports  of  Parlia- 
ment  and  Parliamentary  Committees  by  publish- 
ing the  warning  thus  addressed  to  the  unwary, 
is  the  subject  of  that  Roman  Improvement 
Scheme,  aB  to  which  wo  addressed  a warning  to 
our  readers  in  our  number  of  the  20th  of  March 
last.  A more  recent  number  very  fully  justifies 
that  warning.  We  wish  our  readers  to  feel  assured 
that  we  speak  with,  at  least,  as  much  positive 
and  direct  experience  of  the  procedures  of  those 
who  invite  English  capital  to  flow  abroad  as  does 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Loans.  Colossal  as 
may  be  the  roguery  in  some  instances  which  they 
have  pilloried,  it  differs  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind, 
from  the  ordinary  routine.  Foreigners  who  ask 
for  English  money  mean  to  keep  it,  if  they  can 
get  it.  That  is  a safe  general  rule.  What  they 
may  be  induced  to  pay  for  the  use  of  it,  depends 
mainly  on  the  chance  they  have  of  borrowing 
more,  by  dint  of  keeping  up  a decent  character. 
When  no  more  capital  can  be  "borrowed ” the 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  that  already  obtained 
rapidly  tends  to  a vanishing  point.  That  lesson 
is  so  old,  so  repeated,  so  unvaried,  that  it  is 
a marvel  that  men  are  always  ready  to  burn 
their  fingers  in  the  same  way. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  apart  from 
the  question  of  absolute  necessity,  the  laws,  the 
sentiments,  and  the  habits  of  business  of  all 
foreign  nations  differ  materially  from  our  own. 

A man  of  integrity  and  honour,  apt  to  the  dis- 
charge of  business  in  this  country,  even  if  he  be 
familiar  with  the  language  of  any  part  of  the 
continent,  is  as  incompetent  to  carry  on  business 
abroad,  until  he  has  served  a long  apprenticeship 
to  the  particular  occupation  and  locality  in 
question,  as  a fine  boy  of  eighteen,  fresh  from 
EtOD,  would  be  to  manage  a City  bank.  We 
can  see,  in  a moment,  where  an  English  engineer 
is  likely  to  have  been  misled,  from  the  very 
straightforwardness  of  his  nature,  and  his 
expectation  of  a similar  conduct  in  those  whose 
names  he  had  learned  to  respect.  Thus  we  find 
the  receipt  of  instructions  “ in  the  presence  of 
an  English  gentleman”  mentioned;  the  idea 
being  that  the  evidence  of  a third  party  would 
be  decisive.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
fact  in  Italy.  Personal  evidence,  as  a rule,  can 
always  be  thus  obtained  in  any  sense  that  is 
wished.  If  a disputant  rely  on  the  probity  and 
high  character  of  a single  witness,  he  will  be 
discountenanced  by  the  preponderance  in 
number  of  the  utterly  unexpected  witnesses  who 
will  appear  in  Court  to  contradict  him.  Thus 
the  case  must  really  depend  on  the  " instructions 
in  writing”  alone.  If  these  are  clear,  precise, 
legal,  and  formally  bind  General  Garibaldi  to 
pay  the  professional  costs  of  the  English  engineer, 
the  latter  may  have  a hold  on  that  patriot  under 
Italian  law,  and  possibly,  in  some  ten  or  a dozen 
years,  may  obtain  judgment,  if  his  debtor  be 
then  alive.  If  there  is  the  least  Bcrew  loose  in 
them,  ho  had  better  put  up  with  his  present 
loss  and  disappointment,  and  set  both  down  to 
the  cost  of  professional  education. 

But  even  if  a positive  liability  were  formally 
contracted  by  Garibaldi  towards  Mr.  Wilkinson 
by  a written  instrument,  it  would  remain  to  be 
seen  how  far,  if  at  all,  this  was  condoned  or  modi- 
fied by  the  demand  of  the  12th  of  April,  and  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Wilkiason  in  presenting  this 
demand  to  the  Minister  of  Publio  Works.  This 
demand,  however  “ favourably  received,”  seems 
never  to  have  been  formally  accepted.  The 
Italian  view,  no  doubt,  would  be  that  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson had  incurred  his  own  risk,  in  a sort  of 
quasi-partnership  with  the  Italian  would-be  con - 
cessionnaires,  and  that  the  whole  thing  fell  to 
the  ground  together.  This  upshot,  unless  every 
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nail  were  clinched  as  soon  as  it  was  driven  by 
an  able  Italian  counsel,  would  certainly  have 
occurred  on  the  tempting  though  imaginary  offer 
of  a quarter  of  a million  of  francs. 

All  the  subsequent  steps,  down  to  the  charac- 
teristically  just  and  considerate  promise  of  a 
transfer  to  a company  which  should  make  a large 
outlay  in  the  vague  hope  of  a concession,  are  so 
exaotly  according  to  the  regular  routine  in  such 
matters,  that  all  we  can  suggest,  as  at  present 
advised,  is  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  should  publish 
the  fullest  details  of  the  whole  affair.  If  he, 
like  other  men  in  his  profession  whom  we  could 
name,  is  to  bo  nailed  to  the  door  of  the  barn,  let 
us  at  least  hope  that  the  operation  may  be  effec- 
tive, by  way  of  scarecrow,  to  keep  other  English 
engineers  and  capitalists  from  following  the  same 
path, — a path  like  that  to  the  lions’  den, — in 
which  all  the  footsteps  point  in  the  same 
direction. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  English  or  the  Italian 
Parliament,  to  sanitary  and  river  protection 
Acts,  or  to  concessions  for  reclamations,  ports, 
and  harbours,  we  see  everywhere  the  same  indi- 
cations. We  are  looking  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  the  employment  of  our  money.  We  are  in 
such  a hurry  to  become  rich,  that  we  remain,  or 
worse,  become,  poor.  Our  own  island  offers  a 
fairer  field  for  the  remunerative  outlay  of  capital 
than  is  to  be  found,  as  a rule,  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  To  drain,  irrigate,  plant,  cultivate, 
build,  at  home,  promises  a sound,  certain,  and 
ample  return, — wisdom  directing  the  application. 
If  we  venture  our  sovereigns  abroad,  it  will 
probably  make  little  difference,  a few  years 
hence,  whether  it  is  to  make  a ship  canal  in 
America  or  a port  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes. 


THE  FURNITURE  RENAISSANCE  IN 
FRANCE. 

Fob  several  years,  a revolution  in  public 
taste, — to  which,  in  Paris,  the  above  rather 
pompous  title  is  given, — has  been  taking  place 
among  the  wealthier  classes  in  France,  against 
the  flimsy,  showy,  tricky  style  of  furniture  so  long 
characteristic  of  that  country.  But  it  is  only 
of  late  that  the  reaction  has  reached  a high  and 
wide  development.  Most  persons  are  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  components  in  the  arrange- 
ments, for  comfort  and  decoration,  of  a Parisian 
drawing-room  ; a profusion  of  gilt  and  mirrors  ; 
of  richly-coloured  damask  or  velvet ; of  elegant 
tables,  chairs,  and  trifles,  very  choice  of  aspect 
from  the  upholsterer’s  point  of  view,  by  no 
means  cheap,  and  better  calculated  to  look  than 
to  wear  well.  At  several  successive  Exhibitions, 
including  that  of  the  present  season,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  a better  fashion, 
and,  without  abandoning  splendour,  to  combine 
it  with  solidity.  It  was  as  a protest,  indeed, 
against  the  modern  or  Bham  method,  that  a class 
of  purchasers  arose  who  refused  admission  into 
their  houses,  whenever  possible,  to  nineteenth- 
century  fabrications,  and  who  ransacked  the 
remotest  quarters  for  specimens  of  the  older  and 
more  substantial  manufactures.  There  was, 
perhaps,  a touch  of  pedantry  added  to  the 
dislike  of  that  which  is  popularly  called  the  gim- 
crack  order  of  things,  with  a little  admixture, 
possibly,  of  affectation ; yet  certain  it  is  that,  in 
France  especially,  anything  having  about  it  the 
odour  of  an  ancient  chflteau  was  competed  for 
by  greedy  buyers  in  the  great  brio-a-brac 
market, — if  that  term  may  be  extended  so  far. 
The  wonderful  progress  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  cabinet-making,  in  the  manipulation  of  wood, 
in  the  production  of  thin  veneer,  in  staining  and 
imitation  of  every  kind,  resulting  in  work  which 
would  not  withstand  the  slightest  shock,  or  the 
least  change  of  temperature  from  wet  to  dry,  or 
the  contrary,  was  carried  in  fact  too  far,  and 
French  furniture  became  nothing  less  than  a 
byword  for  meretriciousness  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  worthlessness.  Of  course,  as  in  all 
such  cases,  the  new  idea  speedily  grew  into 
exaggeration,  and  equally,  of  course,  it  called 
forth  a supply  as  spurious  as  are  thousands  of 
relics  in  Italy,  and  thousands  of  antiquities  in 
Egypt.  The  genuine  treasures  of  past  centuries 
were  naturally  soon  exhausted ; and  when  all 
had  been  bought  that  could  be  repaired,  patched, 
vamped,  and  strengthened  by  invisible  braces, 
the  shops  were  gradually  filled  with  another 
description  of  bargains  for  the  amateur ; objects 
looking  older  than  the  oldest  that  had  really 
once  belonged  to  the  family  castles  of  Provence 
or  Tourraine ; huge  chests  and  cabinets  drilled 
with  artificial  worm-holes,  covered  with  iron 
clamps  of  Mediaaval  appearance,  requiring  a 


good  deal  of  labour  to  rub  off  the  rust  of  time  ; 
and  chimneypieces  browned  by  the  wood-smoke 
of  ages  ago.  The  fraud  may  not  have  been  a 
particularly  heinous  one ; but  it  was  felt  by  the 
higher  class  of  manufacturers  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  supersede  the  “ red-and  gilt  ” 
style,  as  it  was  contemptuously  called,  by  one 
which,  while  it  restored  the  old  characteristics 
of  French  furniture,  Bhould  not  pretend  to  be 
based  upon  any  except  new  materials.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  experiment  of  working  “in  the 
solid.”  Not  that  it  had  not  been  practised,  to 
a considerable  extent,  previously,  in  France  as 
elsewhere;  but  that  it  had  left  the  general 
fashion  nntouohed,  though,  as  we  have  said,  a 
taste  for  the  antique  had  spread  so  far  that,  ac- 
cording to  a Parisian  satirist,  even  the  grandest 
salon  was  regarded  as  incomplete  without,  at 
least,  one  stool,  with  twisted  legs,  that  dated 
from  the  Middle  Ages.  Artists,  no  less  than 
mechanics,  were  required  to  effect  the  innova- 
tion, and  they  were  found  before  long,  for  the 
genius  of  the  French  workman  is  exceedingly 
plastic.  At  starting,  on  all  hands,  marvellous 
mistakes  were  made,  and  the  promoters  of  the 
Furniture  Renaissance  fell  into  the  error  of 
imagining  that  nothing  could  be  an  improvement 
on  the  gew-gaw  mode  unless  it  were  sternly 
Mediaeval,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  eclecticism 
Bprang  up  founded  upon  equally  ridiculous  prin- 
ciples. There  is  one  well-known  example  of  this 
in  a large  and  brilliant  villa,  thoroughly  Italian 
in  its  architecture,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  capital. 
The  proprietor,  who  designed  the  building,  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  prescribed,  also,  the  way 
in  which  it  should  be  furnished.  The  ante- 
chamber, the  dining  and  smoking  rooms,  and  the 
library, — all  spacious  apartments, — were  assigned 
to  the  age  of  Louis  XIII.;  the  drawing-room,  in 
white  and  gold,  to  that  of  Louis  XIV. ; the  bed- 
room,  profuse  in  carving  and  gilding,  to  that, 
again,  of  Louis  XIII.,  or  the  commencement  of 
Louis  XV. ; and  the  boudoir  to  that  of 
Louis  XVI.,  with  three  other  chambers,  one 
Chinese,  another  Persian,  and  a third  purely 
fantastic.  As  a sarcasm  upon  this,  a neighbour 
boldly  ordered  his  abode  to  be  furnished,  from 
roof  to  basement,  in  “the  style  of  Napoleon  III.” 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  a design  was 
tasteful  because  it  was  in  vogue  under  any 
“Louis.”  A notorious  dance  of  our  own  time 
derived  its  name  from  an  arm-chair,  with  hideous 
sprawling  legs,  called  a Can-can. 

But  these  were  not  the  most  important  points 
which  related  to  the  design  and  construction  of 
furniture,  and  led  to  the  education  of  a large 
class  of  Parisian  artisans.  A few  enterprising 
firms  took  the  lead,  collecting  models,  drawings, 
manuals,  and  so  forth,  chiefly  directed  against 
the  use  of  veneer,  and  to  the  revival  of  a purer 
taste.  It  is  interesting  to  visit  a workshop 
where,  on  a large  scale,  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing from  the  solid  wood  is  carried  on.  Every 
incident  in  the  history  of  the  tree,  from  the 
felling  in  the  forest,  is  illustrated  here,  or  in  the 
adjoining  yards ; the  stripping  off  the  bark,  the 
rough-hewing  of  the  trunk,  the  sawiDg  into  planks 
or  squares,  the  drying  and  seasoning.  These 
last  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  highly  important 
details,  the  French  system  differing  somewhat, 
however,  from  the  English.  Their  technical 
phrase  is  “mummifying”  the  timber.  Occasion- 
ally they  employ  heat  and  the  smoke  of  burnt 
sawdust,  when  the  necessary  result  is  obtained 
in  about  two  months ; but  the  cases  in  which 
this  method  is  practised  are  special  : the  ap- 
proved rule  is  for  wood  to  be  converted  into  fur- 
niture, to  be  stacked,  with  ventilating  intervals, 
in  the  open  air, for  fifteen  years,  which,  however, 
keeps  stagnant  an  amount  of  capital  so  large 
that  few  manufacturers  can  afford  it.  He 
would  be  a fortunate  inventor,  in  France,  who 
should  teach  its  great  furniture  firms  how  to 
hasten  the  process  without,  as  they  express 
it,  cooking  the  wood,  and  decomposing  its 
fibre.  For  it  is  this  that  renders  the  best 
qualities  of  make  so  costly.  Indeed,  not 
many  houses  can  allow  their  money  to  lie 
thus  at  rest.  It  is  like  the  planting  of  trees, 
and  waiting  for  their  growth.  In  one  yard,  a 
little  beyond  the  old  barriers,  may  be  seen  stack 
upon  stack,  belonging  to  a single  firm,  of  oak, 
walnut,  pear,  beech,  elm,  alder,  maple,  linden, 
and  willow,  worth  from  SOOZ.  to  1,000Z.  each, 
continually  dwindling,  and  as  continually  re- 
plenished. Each  log,  or  plank,  as  its  turn  comes, 
is  piled  in  a covered  shed,  with  palisaded  sides, 
through  which  a current  of  air  constantly  flows, 
having  been  previously,  however  trimmed  by  the 
axe,  to  get  rid  of  any  decayed  parts,  and,  in 
company  with  the  commoner  sorts,  are  maho- 


gany, amaranth,  sandal,  and  cedar  wood.  Here 
they  remain  until  sent  for.  A customer  has 
come  with  an  order  : he  selects,  from  the  books 
of  design,  one  which  suits  him  ; sometimes  it  is 
the  architect  himself  who  undertakes  this  re- 
sponsibility. A plan  on  a small  scale  is  sketched, 
and  submitted  ; if  approved,  one  of  the  full  size 
is  drawn,  and  given  to  the  joiner,  who  goes  to 
the  yard  with  an  order  for  the  wood  he  requires. 
Then,  through  sheets  of  cardboard,  each  marked 
in  penoil  as  a part  of  the  pattern,  and  stretched 
on  the  planks,  panels,  or  blocks,  fine  holes  are 
pierced,  indicating  exactly  where  the  saw  should 
pass,  and  much  ingenuity  is  shown  in  econo- 
mising material.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out 
the  process  in  detail.  The  saw  does  its  work, 
and  the  several  pieces  are  taken  to  the  joiner, 
who  finishes  them  up  to  a certain  point,  whether 
by  hand  or  by  machinery ; the  latter,  in  some  of 
the  Parisian  factories,  being  surprisingly  effective 
and  simple.  But  a minute  description  of  it  would 
go  beyond  our  purpose.  Every  fragment  is  now 
ready,  so  far  as  the  joiner  is,  at  present,  con- 
cerned with  it,  and  the  whole  is  passed  over 
to  the  chief,  or  foreman,  of  the  carvers,  or 
“sculptors,”  as  the  Parisians  prefer  to  call 
themselves.  There  are,  in  some  establishments, 
more  than  200  of  these  employed  ; but  they  do 
not  all  work  in  the  shop.  Many  take  their  task 
home,  to  complete,  single-handed,  or  with  the 
aid  of  assistants.  They  come  to  “ the  house, ,r 
take  the  parts  assigned  to  them,  with  the  original 
designs,  and  bring  them  back  when  finished. 
Still,  the  interior  of  a large  workshop  presents  a 
scene  sufficiently  animated,  and  even  grotesque^ 
You  see  an  enormous  block,  which  a “ sculptor 
is  converting,  by  means  of  a chisel,  into  a trophy 
of  figures  and  foliage.  It  is  not  far  advanced, 
but  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a chimney- 
piece,  on  the  most  massive  scale.  That  which 
we  particularly  noticed  was  a “ commission  ’ 
for  the  painter,  Gerome.  The  wood  is  treated 
precisely  as  though  it  were  marble,  and  behind 
it,  a little  raised,  is  the  model,  in  plaster,  from 
which  the  artist  works.  The  whole  is  in  a single; 
solid  piece.  The  walls  are  covered  with  similar 
models,  in  plaster  or  terra-cotta,  of  the  human 
figure,  animals,  flowers,  and  ornaments ; while, 
hanging  from  the  roof-beams  are  masks,  bas- 
reliefs,  and  squares  of  cardboard  enriched  with 
elaborate  drawings.  Against  a partition  dividing 
the  joiners  from  the  carvers,  lean  statues  of 
nymphs,  goddesses,  and  heroes,  often  of  full 
size,  and  the  half  of  an  oaken  Venus  swings  like 
a figure-bead  from  between  two  beams.  Two 
long  tables  run  between  the  partition  and  the 
windows,  covered  with  tools  and  pieces  of  wood, 
of  various  dimensions  and  in  various  stages  of 
manipulation,  which  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  as  they  progress.  Thus,  one  may  carve  a 
face,  and  pass  it  on  to  have  an  animal,  or  a gar- 
land, or  some  ornament  combined  with  it,  and, 
of  course,  a greater  nicety  is  required  when  the 
sculpture  is  to  remain  in  its  simplicity,  without 
being  painted  or  gilded  ; but  one  principle  is 
invariable : if  a panel  requires,  so  to  speak,  a 
foundation  and  a cornice,  all  three  must  be 
wrought  from  the  same  piece  of  wood ; there 
must  be  no  nailing,  no  glueing,  no  veneering. 
The  carvings  finished,  they  are  returned  to 
the  joiners,  who  put  them  together  experiment- 
ally, with  gluo;  for  this,  as  we  have  said,  is 
forbidden,  as  well  as  pegs,  in  the  completed 
work,  which  ought  to  fit  into  itself,  everywhere. 
That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  theory  of  this  Parisian 
Renaissance.  They  next  “ try  on,”  to  use  a 
tailor’s  term,  the  ironwork,  manufactured  often 
by  the  same  firm,  — locks,  hinges,  screws, 
and  castors.  The  piece  of  furniture  is  then 
finally  built  up,  and  lowered  into  another  shop, 
to  receive  the  last  touches  for  beautifying 
and  preserving  it.  And  when  this  has  been 
done,  the  contrast  is  evident,  to  the  most 
unpractised  eye,  between,  for  example,  the- 
deep,  glossy,  smooth-surfaced  black,  dense  as 
ebony,  of  some  furniture  displayed  at  recent 
Exhibitions,  and  that  of  another  quality  which 
has  been  painted  black  and  then  varnished  ; but 
the  process  required  by  the  former,  calling  in  the 
services  of  powdered  charcoal,  logwood,  dissolved 
in  oil,  sulphate  of  iron  and  gall-nut,  linseed,  and 
essence  of  turpentine,  and  endless  brushings 
with  dog’s  grass,  and  rubbings  with  flannel,  is,  of 
course  an  expensive  one,  though  the  result  is 
equivalent ; a surface  indelibly  tinted,  and  a 
substance  unassailable  by  insects.  These,  at  all 
events,  are  the  pretensions  put  forward  in  the 
ateliers  of  the  new  fashions  in  French  furniture. 
Oak  and  walnut,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are 
variously  treated,  while  other  woods,  6nely  veined 
. by  Nature,  receiveonly  thetreatment  necessaryfor 
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their  preservation.  Not,  however,  to  be  betrayed 
into  lingering  among  these  minutim,  interesting 
though  they  are,  attention  may  bo  pointed  to  the 
fact  how  extensively  this  comparatively  new 
style  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  better  shops,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  hotter  houses,  of  Paris;  whether 
an  the  shape  of  chests  (the  French  always  had 
an  almost  Venetian  fondness  for  them,  and  put 
them  everywhere  possible),  tables,  chairs,  bed- 
steads, panellings,  wainscot,  doors,  and  oornioes, 
to  the  dire  defeat  of  gilding,  which  peels  off,  of 
that  ghastly  white  paint,  which  turns  to  a 
ghastlier  yellow,  and  that  poor  pretence  of  rich- 
ness which  deceives  the  eye  in  French  hotels 
and  English  taverns.  And  with  this,  a gradual 
•change  is  manifesting  itself  in  another, — and  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  thought  a more  questionable 
respect, — the  more  general  introduction  of 
carpets,  though,  in  what  has  been  said,  no  idea 
existed  of  instituting  any  comparison  between 
English  and  French  furniture,  or  French  and 
English  furniture  custom,  if  the  phrase  be  per- 
mitted. The  object  was  to  point  out  a distinct 
and  remarkable  growth  of  taste,  in  Paris  espe- 
cially, and  a wide,  though  far  from  general, 
repudiation  of  that  style,  which,  a few 
years  since,  was  almost  universal,  and 
for  which,  on  acoount  of  its  very  frivolity, 
and  its  shallow  ostentation,  the  French 
claimed  the  palm  of  elegance,— a style  made  up 
cf  cheap  velvet,  cheap  gilt,  and  bad  cabinet- 
work. Bat  it  may  be  worth  repeating,  that  a 
very  superior  order  of  art-mechanics  has  been 
created  by  this  movement  of  fashion  and  taste 
in  France.  Formerly,  they  would,  or  a large 
proportion  of  them,  have  been  sought  for  from 
abroad,  from  Italy,  or  from  the  Low  Countries. 
As  it  is,  they  have  sprung  almost  exclusively 
from  the  industrial  ranks  of  France  herself.  Nor 
are  their  numbers  inconsiderable.  One  Parisian 
establishment  alone  employs  upwards  of  six 
hundred,  in  the  several  degrees,  at  wages  vary- 
ing from  5f.  to  25f.,  or  12.  a day  ; and  to  indicate 
the  rapid  advance  of  this  Renaissance  (the  term 
in  its  special  application  here  is  not  our  own), 
it  is  necessary  to  say  no  more  than  that  the 
manufacturers  complain  of  a pressure  upon  their 
resources  which  interferes  with  the  development 
of  artistic  progress  in  the  design  and  fabrication 
of  furniture. 


FRENCH  CRITIC  TSM  ON  THE  ART 
OF  PUNCH. 

In  noticing  one  or  two  recent  numbers  of  the 
serial  entitled  L’Arb,  we  mentioned  that  one  of 
them  (No.  30)  contained  an  article  on  Punch, 
under  the  head  of  “ La  Caricature  Anglaise  con- 
•temporaine.”  It  is  interesting,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  to  know  how  the  designs  of  our  leading 
satirical  paper  strike  a foreign  art.  critic.  What 
M.  Champier,  the  author  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, first  remarks  on  is  the  good-humour  of  the 
caricature  in  Punch , as  compared  with  most 
foreign  work  of  the  Bame  class,  and  with  English 
caricature  of  a past  generation.  In  the  latter, 
evei-y thing  that  could  give  grotesque  and  almost 
brutal  force  to  the  caricature  was  unsparingly 
employed.  The  artists  of  the  prrsent  day, 
among  whom  are  specially  mentioned  Messrs. 
Keene,  Sambourne,  and  Du  Maurier,  follow  what 
the  critio  thinks  a special  tendenoy  in  England 
to  emphasise  purity  of  form  at  the  expense  of 
-gaietA”  M.  du  Maurier,  above  all,  “ in  his 
eoenes  of  child-life,  of  such  pure  and  graceful 
drawing,  seems  bent  on  withdrawing  his  art 
from  the  freedom  of  caricature  to  enclose  it 
within  the  stricter  limits  of  realistic  representa- 
tion, insomuch  as  his  sketches  are  not  so  much 
satires  as  charming  genre  pictures.”  Looking  to 
one  or  two  of  the  artists  who  have  passed  away, 
M.  Champier  oompares  Cruikshank  with  Leech, 
and  observes  that  the  latter  carried  on  the 
talent  of  the  former  with  another  qualify  added, 
viz.,  the  power  of  beauty,  which  had  hardly 
before  his  time  been  found  co-existent  with  that 
of  satire  or  carioature.  In  the  early  illustrations 
to  Dickens  by  “Phiz”  (which  cognomen,  with 
true  Frenoh  exactitude  in  such  matters,  is  given 
as  Phy ),  “feminine  beauty  is  as  rare  as  in  the 
works  of  Hogarth”  (is  it  so  rare  in  these 
latter  ?)  ; whereas  Leech’s  young  women  have 
genuine  charm. 

M.  Du  Maurier,  however,  occupies  the  bulk 
of  the  article  and  the  illustrations,  as  in  fact  we 
might  expect.  A few  facts  are  recapitulated 
as  to  the  life  of  “ Georges  Louis  Palinella  Busson 
Du  Maurier,”  who  is  a native  of  Paris  and  was 
educated  as  a mining  engineer,  but  gave  up  his 
profession  for  the  study  of  drawing,  and  became 


in  1857  a pupil  of  Gleyre,  and  after  some  travels 
in  Belgium  and  Germany  for  further  study, 
settled  (fortunately  for  us)  in  England.  He 
ought  to  be  considered,  says  the  French  critic, 
“ as  the  most  authorised  representative  of  the 
contemporary  caricature  of  manners  in  England. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  charm  of  some  of  his 
infantine  scenes.  We  recognise  the  influence  of 
the  celebrated  painter  from  whom  he  received 
lessons,  and  one  comprehends  the  precision  of  his 
efforts  in  learning  what  minute  care  the  artist 
bestows  upon  them.  In  a letter  which  we  re- 
ceived from  him  lately,  he  says,  * I design  my 
figures  wiih  as  much  care,  and  look  out  for 
models  as  conscientiously,  as  if  I were  going  to 
make  an  oil  painting.’  ” This  wo  can  readily 
credit,  though  in  regard  to  the  infantine  scenes 
we  may  say  that  Leech  has  done  things  which 
M.  Du  Maurier  has  never  equalled;  and  the 
same  in  regard  to  ladies,  who  have  far  more 
variety  of  style  and  character  in  Leech’s  hands 
than  the  type,  elegant  and  graceful  as  it  is,  to 
which  M.  Du  Maurier  almost  entirely  confines 
himself.  The  succeeding  remark  of  M.  Champier 
is  worth  attention  : — 

“ We  cannot  but  say,  however,  that  this  is  not 
caricature.  The  artist  will  object,  perhaps,  that 
he  is  condemned  to  a good  deal  of  reserve  by  the 
very  journal  to  which  he  is  a contributor,  and 
which,  having  the  entrie  of  all  the  family  circles, 
must  be  such  as  can  be  turned  over  without 
danger  by  young  girls.  We  should  reply  that 
the  field  of  caricature  is  vast,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  traversed  by  an  artist  (whatever  his  talent) 
who  confines  himself  to  representing  small  and 
rebellious  children,  ladies  of  a refined  beauty, 
with  low  foreheads,  necks  like  a tower,  long  and 
delicate  arms,  garments  of  Bubtle  shades  which 
surround  their  persons  with  glancing  reflections, 
and  in  the  languid  grace  of  which  one  die- 
covers,  as  an  English  critio  lately  observed,  a 
taste  of  the  old  Chinese  and  Japanese  affec- 
tation." 

We  should  have  said  the  new  Japanese  affec- 
tation; but  the  criticism  is  a true  one;  and 
though  we  Bhould  be  very  sorry  to  see  our 
friend  Punch  parting  with  tho  unblemished 
purity  of  his  manners,  and  rendering  himself  a 
questionable  guest  in  any  English  family,  the 
fact  cf  the  intellectual  limit  imposed  on  carica- 
ture by  the  influences  named  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  In  England,  in  fact,  literature  and  art 
are  fenced  in  at  all  points  by  certain  canons  of 
respectability  and  propriety.  The  result  is 
an  undoubted  gain  to  the  majority,  but  it  in- 
volves some  loss  to  a rather  important  minority, 
including  the  artists  themselves.  We  are  quite 
ready,  however,  to  regard  the  moral  gain  as 
more  than  balancing  the  artistic  loss ; and  may 
point  out  that  French  critics  of  greater  calibre 
(M.  Taine,  for  example)  have  referred  to  the 
purity  and  good  manners  of  English  caricature 
as  a notable  point  of  superiority  over  that  of 
their  own  country. 

The  designs  by  Du  Maurier  selected  for 
republication  in  the  French  serial  include  a 
shop  soene,  a schoolroom  scene  (the  definition  of 
“ duty”),  and  two  scenes  de  salon,  one  being  tho 
celebrated  episode  of  “The  Misses  Bilderbogey,” 
which  name  again  the  French  writer,  with 
characteristic  error,  metamorphoses  into  “ Ril- 
derbock,”  thereby,  of  course,  losing  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  semi- German  oompound,  in  its 
indication  of  the  aasthetic  character  of  the  young 
ladies.  One  of  Mr.  Sambourne’s  most  masterly 
costume  caricatures,  the  half-length  of  a girl 
with  a “ coiffure  it  la  Marlborough,”  forms 
another  illustration,  but  only  gives  one  side  of 
that  artist’s  remarkable  and  admirable  talent. 

The  article,  in  spite  of  its  general  title,  is 
specially  directed  to  the  caricature  of  manners, 
not  to  political  satire,  which  we  presume  is  the 
reason  why  the  name  of  Tenniel  is  passed  over ; 
the  omission,  except  on  such  a supposition,  would, 
of  course,  be  simply  absurd. 


A HITCH  IN  THE  LAMBETH  NEW 
INFIRMARY  CONTRACT. 

The  contract  for  the  new  infirmary  at  Lam- 
beth is  causing  some  difficulties  and  misunder- 
standing. We  stated  in  last  week’s  Builder  that 
pending  inquiries  into  the  financial  position  of 
Messrs.  Tarrant  & Son,  whose  tender  was  the 
lowest,  the  Guardians  had  postponed  their  deci- 
sion as  to  the  acceptance  of  any  particular 
tender.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  last  week 
the  speoial  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  capability  of  Messrs.  Tarrant  & Son  to  carry 
•out  their  tender,  recommended  that  the  tender 


should  be  accepted  ; and  on  Mr.  Tarrant  being 
called  in  he  stated  that  he  had  read  the  condi- 
tions of  the  contract.  Subsequently,  in  answer 
to  a question,  he  said  he  was  not  prepared  to 
execute  the  work  in  eighteen  months,  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  articles  of  contract,  which  he  had  not 
before  had  an  opportunity  of  reading.  It  was  then 
represented  to  him  that  if  the  building  were  not 
finished  within  that  period  the  penalties  would 
be  rigorously  enforced,  whereupon  Mr.  Tarrant 
stated  that  in  that  case  he  would  withdraw  his 
tender,  at  the  same  time  stating  that  he  could 
complete  the  building  in  two  years.  After  he 
had  left  the  board-room,  a discussion  took  place 
on  the  subject,  when  the  chairman  observed  that 
eighteen  months  was  a very  short  time  for  the 
erection  of  such  a building.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  members,  stated  that  the 
tenders  had  been  invited  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  the  work  should  be  executed  within 
eighteen  months.  If  the  time  were  extended 
every  one  of  the  firms  who  tendered  ought  to  be 
apprised  of  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  if  some  of  them 
were  aware  that  a longer  time  would  be  allowed 
they  might  be  able  to  reduce  the  amounts  of 
their  tenders.  Having  determined  upon  the 
question  of  time  they  ought  not  now  to  recon- 
sider it.  Mr.  Higgs  said  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  not  one  of  the  firms  who  ten- 
dered was  aware  of  the  time  in  which  tho 
works  were  required  to  be  finished,  but  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  architect,  said  that  was  nob  so.  It 
was  then  deoided  to  inquire  into  the  capability 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  sent  in  the  next  lowest 
tender,  to  execute  the  work.  It  may  be  stated 
that  there  is  only  a difference  of  4C02.  in  the 
tenders  of  Mr.  Tarrant  and  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
former  being  53,2002.,  whilst  that  of  the  latter  is 
53,6002,  


SALE  OF  FAIRLAWN  COTTAGE, 
KEW-GREEN. 

Fairlawn,  a well-known  historical  residence  at 
Kew,  was  sold  by  auction  last  week,  at  the  Mart, 
by  Messrs.  Fuller  & Fuller.  Fairlawn,  with  the 
grounds  attached  to  it,  immediately  adjoins  the 
residence  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  south-east  side,  the  Tichborne  and  Doughty 
estates  being  on  the  north-west.  The  condilions 
included  a statement  to  the  effect  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  property  was  vested  in  the  vendor 
“ under  an  assignment  from  the  trustees  of  the 
will  of  the  late  Roger  Charles  Tichborne,  esq., 
deceased,  for  the  residue  of  a term  of  1,C00  years,” 
and  the  condition  added  that  “the  purchaser 
Bhall  assume  that  the  said  Roger  Charles  Tioh- 
borne  died  on  or  about  the  26th  of  April,  1852, 
and  that  the  said  term  passed  by  his  will,  as  part 
of  the  Doughty  estates,  thereby  devised  and 
bequeathed  for  Bale,  and  that  the  same  is  free 
from  any  of  the  incumbrances  and  powers  of 
charging  in  the  said  will  mentioned.”  The  pro- 
perty was  put  up  at  8001.,  and  after  some  spirited 
bidding  was  sold  for  1,3302. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  HASTINGS 
INFIRMARY. 

The  Governors  of  the  East  Sussex,  Hastings, 
and  St.  Leonard’s  Infirmary  having  decided  upon 
a material  enlargement  of  the  building,  or  erect- 
ing a new  one,  resolved  upon  consulting  Captain 
Galton  as  to  the  capability  of  the  present  struc- 
ture for  enlargement,  or  the  erection  of  a new 
buildmg  on  a new  site.  After  inspecting  the 
building  and  other  sites,  Captain  Galton  has  just 
reported  to  the  Governors,  in  which  report  be 
speaks  favourably  of  the  present  site  on  the 
sea-shore,  well  sheltered  from  the  north,  and 
with  a nearly  due  south  aspect.  He  had  in- 
spected two  other  suggested  sites,  but  they  were 
open  to  objection  from  their  exposure  to  northern 
winds,  and  also  cut  off  by  houses  in  front  from 
the  view  of  the  sea,  which,  he  states,  together 
with  its  sheltered  position,  is  the  striking 
characteristic  of  the  present  Bite. 

After  suggesting  several  structural  alterations 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  existing 
building,  with  the  view  of  improving  its  sanitary 
condition,  the  introduction  of  ventilating  fire- 
places, and  the  cutting  off  of  the  hospital  drains 
from  the  main  town  drains  by  efficient  traps,  ho 
recommends  the  addition  of  another  story  to  the 
building,  and  the  erection  of  a new  wing,  to  pro- 
vide two  large  additional  wards,  and  a small 
ward,  which  together  would  give  seventy  beds, 
as  against  thirty-two,  which  is  the  present 
amount  of  accommodation.  The  expense  of  the 
new  wing  cannot,  he  states,  be  assumed  at  less 
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than  3,800Z.  The  erection  of  the  extra  story 
would  not  be  less  than  3,000Z.,  whilst  the  minor 
alterations  suggested  would  amount  to  between 
3001.  and  400Z.,  including  the  recon str action  ©f 
the  dead-house,  and  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
basement,  which  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
the  required  kitchen  accommodation.  The  total 
estimated  expense  of  the  enlargement  and  altera- 
tions  would  thus  be  about  7,200 1. 


HOUSES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Group  are, 
as  a rule,  bad  masons,  and  but  indifferent  car- 
penters. The  houses  of  the  better  class  are 
fairly  constructed,  but  the  huts  of  the  masses 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Malays  of 
Borneo  and  other  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
They  have  plenty  of  timber,  enormous  forests 
being  still  untouched  in  most  of  the  islands,  and 
an  abundance  of  cheap  Ceolie  labour  to  render 
the  cost  of  transport  comparatively  light.  Apart 
from  the  bamboo,  one  of  the  most  precious  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  from  its  adaptability  to 
the  wants  of  the  Indians,  they  use  to  a large 
extent  molave,  a wood  of  extraordinary  durability 
against  damp  and  wet,  even  when  enolosed  in 
mud  and  masonry.  It  is  very  hard,  of  a short, 
close  grain,  of  a pale  yellow  colour,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a high  polish.  It  is  much  prized  for 
piles,  and  for  columns  or  piers,  forming  supports 
to  houses.  They  have  a beautiful  hard  yellow 
wood,  spotted  with  large  blotches  of  black, 
which  makes  very  handsome  furniture.  It  is 
called  camagou,  some  specimens  of  which  re- 
semble the  walnut ; and  another  kind  also 
well  adapted  for  furniture,  panelling,  &c., — a 
red  wood,  with  close  grain  and  visible  pores. 
Some  varieties  have  been  confounded  with 
mahogany,  from  the  appearance  of  the  veins. 

But  the  bamboo  is  the  material  used  by  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  and  with  it  they  con- 
struct scaffolding,  houses,  bridges,  cables,  tools, 
and  weapons.  In  the  pueblos  or  villages  which 
form  the  suburbs  of  Manilla,  the  native  dwelling 
is  raised  from  the  ground  on  wooden  supports, 
and  is  reaohed  by  a ladder.  Bamboos  form  the 
scaffolding,  floors,  and  principal  woodwork,  the 
walls  and  roof  being  clothed  with  the  leaves  of 
the  Nipa  palm.  A mat,  a table,  a rude  chair  or 
two,  some  pots  and  crockery,  pictures  of  saints, 
and  some  trifling  utensils,  comprise  the  domestic 
belongings.  Almost  every  house  has  a garden, 
with  its  bamboos,  plaintains,  and  cocoa-nut 
trees,  and  some  with  a greater  variety  of  fruit. 
Each  pueblo  has  its  gallera,  or  amphitheatre,  for 
cock-fights ; for  this  is  the  favourite  amusement, 
nay,  the  delight  and  business,  of  the  male  popu- 
lation. The  galleras  are  large  buildings  con- 
structed of  palm-trunks,  bamboo,  and  nipa-leaves, 
consisting  of  a hall  lighted  from  windows  in  the 
roof.  In  the  centre  is  a Btage  raised  about  5 ft. 
high,  surrounded  by  bamboo  galleries  for  the 
convenience  of  spectators.  From  these  places  the 
Government  draws  a considerable  revenue,  such 
is  the  craze  for  cock-fighting  among  the  Philip- 
pines. Indeed,  it  is  carried  so  far,  that  while  a 
man’s  children  are  crawling  about  his  house  and 
garden,  and  the  women  hard  at  work,  he  will 
most  probably  be  seen  lounging  about  with  his 
game  cock  under  his  arm,  or  meditating  on  the 
prowess  of  the  gallo  in  attendance  on  the  gal. 
linas. 

The  better  class  of  houses  in  Manilla  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone,  brick,  and  tiles.  They 
are  usually  rectangular,  having  a court  in  the 
centre,  round  which  are  shops,  warehouses, 
stables,  and  other  offices,  the  families  occupying 
the  fiist  floor.  Towards  the  street  there  is  a 
corridor,  which  communicates  with  the  various 
apartments,  and  generally  a gallery  in  the  inte- 
rior looking  into  the  court.  The  rooms  have  all 
sliding  windows  or  frames,  fitted  with  concha  or 
plates  of  semi-transparent  oysters,  which  admit 
an  imperfect  light,  but  are  impervious  to 
the  sunbeams.  A large  cistern  in  the  court 
holds  the  water  which  is  conveyed  from  the 
roofs  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  platform  of 
the  cistern  is  generally  covered  with  jars  of 
flowering  plants  or  fruits.  The  first  and  only 
floor  is  built  on  piles,  as  the  fear  of  earthquakes 
prevents  the  erection  of  elevated  houses.  The 
roof  is  ordinarily  of  red  tiles. 

Though  there  is  some  variety  in  the  houses  of 
the  natives  in  the  interior,  according  to  their 
opulence,  they  preserve  a common  character, 
having  bamboo  floors,  nipa  roofs,  and  wooden 
pillars  to  support  them.  Either  supported  by  a 
post,  or  projecting  from  a window  of  the  house, 
is  usually  to  be  seen  a little  bamboo  frame,  con- 


taining a supply  of  food  or  fruit  from  the  Indian 
garden  which  invariably  surrounds  the  dwelling. 
Any  passing  traveller  may  help  himself,  paying 
nothing  if  he  be  poor,  but  otherwise  leaving  such 
compensation  as  he  may  deem  proper.  This 
surely  is  a very  pleasant  custom. 

Although  naturally  an  indolent  people,  the 
Philippinos  might  be  brought  to  a more  energetic 
condition  were  the  Government  to  perform  no 
more  than  its  own  natural  functions.  As  it  is, 
it  occupies  the  anomalous  position  of  merchant 
and  ruler.  The  commercial  system  is,  in  conse- 
quence, confined  within  official  channels,  and  the 
great  agricultural  resources  of  the  ielands  are 
but  partially  being  developed.  The  tobacco 
leaf  is  one  of  the  principal  productions  in  these 
regions.  The  provisions  for  its  culture  are  very 
arbitrary  ; in  come  provinces  the  people  are  per- 
mitted, and  in  others  prohibited,  to  engage  in  its 
cultivation.  The  leaf  must  be  furnished  to  the 
Government  at  rates  which  are  anything  but 
remunerative  to  the  producer,  and  finally  it  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  authorities.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  peasant  is  often  compelled  to 
borrow  money  at  exorbitant  rates  to  enable  him 
to  support  his  family  until  such  time  as  he 
becomes  reimbursed  for  the  value  of  the  tobacco 
supplied  by  him  to  the  Government,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  growers  is  by 
no  means  enviable.  Nothing,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  land-tax  presses  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
inhabitants.  Permission  is  only  granted  to  the 
peasant  to  hold  land  during  the  time  he  chooses 
to  cultivate  it.  Should  he  neglect  cultivation 
for  the  space  of  two  years,  it  is  liable  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  Government, — a regulation  which 
has  the  effect  of  preventing  large  tracts  of 
country  from  falling  uselessly  into  few  hands. 

The  price  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Manilla 
and  in  some  of  the  more  fertile  parts  of  Bulac<\n 
is  valued  at  140  dollars  the  acre.  In  Pangasinan 
its  average  value  is  about  30  dollars  ; in  Negros 
it  varies  from  2 dollars  to  16  dollars  the  acre  ; 
but  where  population  is  scanty,  as  in  parts  of  New 
Ecsija,  it  is  to  be  purchased  at  an  almost  nominal 
rate. 

The  price  of  skilled  labour  varies  from 
37a  cents  to  62£  cents  a day  for  carpenters  and 
masons.  Coolie  labour  costs  4 dollars  per  month 
and  maintenance.  Shipwrights  working  in  the 
river  receive  50  cents  a day ; if  working  in  the 
bay  1 dollar. 

Various  stuffs,  called  pina,  sinamais,  and  nipis 
are  manufactured  in  the  islands  of  Panay  and 
Luzon.  Pina  is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  pineapple 
tree,  and  when  worked  with  silk  is  a very  elegant 
commodity.  But  many  of  the  native  manu- 
factures being  anything  but  durable,  and,  more- 
over, very  expensive,  they  are  becoming  rapidly 
superseded  by  European  goods.  Hemp  cordage 
is  wrought  in  the  provinces  of  Albay,  Camarines, 
and  Manilla;  and  great  dexterity  is  displayed  in 
the  making  of  mats,  baskets,  hats,  cigar-cases,  &c. 


NEW  LIBERAL  CLUB  IN  WARRINGTON. 

The  necessities  of  an  increasing  number  of 
members  of  the  Liberal  Club  having  for  some 
time  past  outgrown  the  original  provision  made, 
several  of  the  leading  men  oonnected  with 
the  party  secured  the  residence  of  Mr.  Rylands 
in  Bewsey-street.  Mesors.  Pierpoint,  Hughes,  & 
Pierpoint,  were  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
plans,  and  the  contract  for  carrying  out  the  work 
was  given  to  Messrs.  Ostle  & Taylor,  builders, 
Warrington.  A new  billiard-room  has  been 
erected,  69  ft.  by  35  ft.,  in  which  five  billiard, 
tables  will  be  fitted  up.  A platform,  4 ft.  wide 
and  1 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  runs  round 
the  room,  and  will  afford  ample  accommodation. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  a continuous  skylight  on 
each  side  of  roof,  whilst  the  artificial  lighting 
will  be  provided  for  by  means  of  a gas  sunlight 
over  each  table,  and  attached  to  the  ventilators 
in  the  roof.  Underneath  the  floor  are  three  com- 
partments. The  centre  part  will  form  a heating 
chamber,  and  the  warm  air  from  the  hot-water 
pipes  will  be  diffused  throughout  the  billiard- 
room  by  means  of  perforated  gride,  one  being 
placed  under  each  billiard. table.  The  two  side 
chambers  will  be  supplied  with  cold  air,  and  by 
means  of  movable  ventilators  in  the  floor  the 
temperature  of  the  room  can  be  regulated  with 
nicety.  The  walls  are  stuccoed  and  finished  so 
as  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  stonework.  An 
adjoining  room,  24  ft.  by  20  ft.,  will  also  be  fitted 
np  as  a billiard-room,  and  will  be  provided,  as 
well  as  the  larger  room,  with  lavatories  and 
closets. 

The  reading-room,  which  adjoins  the  entrance. 


hall,  is  24  ft.  by  18  ft.  It  was  used  as  a drawing- 
room by  the  late  occupant,  and  some  historical 
pictures  are  painted  on  the  walls.  A refresh- 
ment-room,  24  ft.  by  11  ft.,  also  occupies  the 
ground  floor,  immediately  adjoining  the  kitchen. 
The  principal  room  on  the  first  story  will  be 
27  ft.  by  20  ft.,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
a conversation-room. 

The  structural  alterations  and  additions,  and 
the  fitting  up  of  the  establishment,  will  cost 
something  like  1,5001. 


FRENCH  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  SCIENCES^ 

This  Association,  the  plan  of  which  is  a close 
imitation  of  the  British  Association  for  Science, 
has  been  holding  its  congress  at  Nantes,  and  a 
number  of  valuable  papers  have  been  read.  In 
the  programme  of  the  first  day  appears  the  inti- 
mation, “ Punch  will  be  offered  to  the  members 
of  the  congress  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,”  a prece- 
dent for  which  does  not  exist  in  the  British 
arrangements.  We  take  no  exception,  however, 
to  it,  being  ourselves  of  a rejoicing  turn  of  mind, 
and  well  disposed  towards  all  friendly  junket- 
ings. The  punch  was  given  in  the  evening  in 
the  garden  of  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  which  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  lamps  and  Chinese 
lanterns,  and  the  statues  were  brought  into 
relief  by  coloured  fires.  The  punch  (hot)  was 
followed  by  a speech  from  the  mayor,  and  then 
came  champagne. 

The  theatre  was  decorated  tastily  for  the 
president’s  address,  and  brilliantly  attended. 

On  Saturday,  the  21st,  one  of  our  couutrymen, 
Dr.  Phene,  delivered  an  address  on  the  habits  of 
the  cave-men  of  Western  Europe,  in  the  Anthrop- 
ological Section  of  the  Association. 

The  chief  point  of  the  lecture  was  to  show, 
from  a similarity  of  crania  and  works,  that  the 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  neolithic  age  were 
the  same  both  among  the  Dolicho-Cephali,  or 
long-skulled  people,  and  the  Brachy-Cephali,  or 
broad-skulled  people. 

The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Broca,  Dr.  Prnnieros, 
and  others,  were  quoted  in  the  presence  of  those 
savants,  and  compared  with  cave  explorations 
made  in  France  and  Spain  by  the  lecturer. 

Admiral  Ommanney,  in  the  discussion  on  the 
paper,  gave  some  detailed  particulars  of  the 
discoveries  in  the  Genista  caves  at  Gibraltar,  at 
some  of  the  explorations  in  whioh  he  had  been 
present  with  Professor  Busk. 

Dr.  Jackson,  F.R.A.S.,  read  a paper  on  “ Fall- 
ing Stars,”  and  exhibited  the  rare  maps,  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Association  on  Astral 
Science. 


THE  NEW  RESERVOIR 

FOR  THE  LIVERPOOL  WATERWORKS, 
AT  RIVINGTON. 

Although  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  have 
resolved  upon  the  construction  of  new  water- 
woaks  at  Bleasdale,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
town,  in  accordance  with  the  report  and  designs 
of  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  they  are  at  the  Bame 
time  not  failing  to  increase  the  sources  of  supply 
at  their  existing  works  at  Rivington,  which  are 
situated  about  twenty  miles  from  the  borough, 
and  a large  new  reservoir  in  the  neighbourhood, 
65  acres  in  extent,  which  has  been  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  just 
been  completed.  This  new  Bource  of  supply, 
which  is  called  the  Yarrow  Reservoir,  is  situated 
not  far  from  the  present  Rivington  Reservoirs, 
and  forms  an  almost  natural  basin  of  great 
capacity.  It  was  designed  to  store  the  supplies 
from  the  converging  branches  of  the  river 
Yarrow,  which  have  hitherto  chiefly  run  to 
waste.  The  engineering  character  of  the  works 
have  been  of  a heavy  and  formidable  nature. 
At  the  lower  end  an  embankment  was  necessary, 
and  in  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  work 
there  have  been  much  difficulty  and  a great  ex- 
pense incurred.  In  the  first  instance,  a depth 
of  about  150  ft.  had  to  be  trenched,  in  order  to 
find  a good  foundation.  The  height  of  the  em- 
bankment itself  is  110  ft.,  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  stupendous  nature  of  the  works. 
The  greatest  depth  of  the  reservoir  is  93  ft.,  and 
its  estimated  capacity  of  supply  1,000,000  gallons 
per  diem,  or  7,000,000  gallons  per  week.  Its 
construction  has  involved  an  expenditure  of 
200,0001. 

It  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Dunoan, 
C.E.,  the  late  water  engineer  to  the  Corporation, 
and  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jackson,  C.E., 
with  Mr.  Robert  Martin  as  resident  engineer. 
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CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  address  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Con- 
vention  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
was  read  by  Mr.  IT.  A.  Sims.  In  the  course  of 
it  he  said, — 

Before  a desire  for  good  art  can  be  expected 
among  an  essentially  utilitarian  people,  some 
enlightenment  must  take  place,  some  enthusiasm 
must  be  awakened.  With  either  of  these  incen- 
tives a desire  for  good  and  real  architecture  is 
sure  to  follow.  There  is  an  old  Florentine 
proverb,  “That  you  might  as  well  phyBic  the 
lead  as  attempt  to  instruct  the  old.’’  The  hope 
for  more  appreciation  of  our  art  in  the  future,  I 
Sake  it,  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  from  such 
neans  as  have  been  adopted  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity in  this  country,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
jridge  Universities  in  England— engrafting  on 
iO  schemes  of  general  education  for  the  young  a 
sertain  amount  of  art  teaching.  Very  little  is 
■o  be  hoped  for  from  instructing  those  who  are 
>ld,  set  in  their  opinions,  and  established  in  a 
iotal  disregard  of  art  matters. 

The  journal  which  we  propose  shortly  to  com- 
nence  will  be  our  first  real  step  towards  address- 
ng  the  public.  Will  it  be  a success?  The 
prestion  can  only  be  answered  by  us  architects. 

! make  no  doubt,  if  our  serial  is  conducted  in  the 
>roper  spirit,  and  contributed  to  by  the  best 
architects  throughout  the  continent  (I  say  this 
.dvisedly,  for  this  Institute  is  intended  to  em- 
•race  the  architects  of  the  continent,  and  the 
ournal  issued  under  its  auspices  should  bo  sup- 
lorted  by  all) — if  it  is  so  supported  and  so  con- 
[noted  it  will  be  a success.  It  must  effect 
ouch  good  in  disseminating  orthodox  ideas  on 
rchitecture.  The  full  and  proper  appreciation 
n this  continent  of  our  art,  or,  indeed,  of  either 
f the  other  fine  arts,  is  as  yet  very  far  off. 

The  majority  of  us  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineage, 
nd  our  race  has  always  been  more  character- 
ed by  an  appreciation  of  the  practical,  of  the 
,tilitarian,aud  of  the  useful,  than  of  the  beautiful. 

L railway,  a bridge,  or  a steam-engine,  is  much 
lore  admired  and  appreciated  by  the  generality 
f our  race,  than  the  grandest  cathedral  would 
ie.  It  is  so  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  so  here, 
is  a race  we  have  no  natural  and  instinctive 
ive  for  the  beautiful.  I think  it  was  Goethe 
ffio  made  a remark  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
oster  a care  for  the  beautiful,  for  the  useful 
rould  take  care  of  itself.  Goethe  addressed 
his  idea  to  his  own  countrymen.  It  might  have 
een  applicable  to  them,  but  I am  very  sure  that 
S would  have  been  more  applicable  to  our  people 
f the  Anglo-Saxon  race  than  to  Germans. 

I once  knew  a New  England  millwright  living 
u a small  city  in  Canada.  He  had  amassed  a 
onsiderable  fortune,  and  was  having  a large 
ouse  erected  for  himself  on  one  of  the  prin- 
ipal  streets.  His  neighbours  remonstrated  with 
im  upon  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  build- 
ig.  His  reply  was: — “That  he  intended  to 
ive  inside  the  house,  not  outside ; the  inside 
rould  suit  him  very  well,  and  he  did  not  care  a 
ntton  who  liked  the  outside.”  I feel  sure  that 
nan  may  be  accepted  as  a fair  average  of  our 
ountrymen  as  they  are  found  outside  the  larger 
ities,  and  of  all  of  them  who  are  uninfluenced 
y fashion  or  the  desire  for  advancement  in 
ocial  position. 

The  first  idea  with  the  practical  American  is, 
hat  his  building  shall  be  well  and  substantially 
onstruoted ; secondly,  that  it  shall  be  conve- 
niently arranged  for  his  purposes.  The  appear- 
nce, — or,  in  other  words,  the  architecture, — he 
ares  nothing  about.  The  high  moral  doctrine 
i enunciated  by  Mr.  Garbett,  the  English  archi- 
Botural  writer,  that  a man  has  no  right  to  shut 
ut  a portion  of  the  light  of  heaven  from  his 
allow-men,  or  spoil  a landscape  by  erecting  a 
uilding,  unless  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  com. 
ensate  for  that  deprivation  by  rendering  the 
uilding  sightly,  if  not  beautiful. 

I fear  that  Mr.  Garbett’s  idea  would  hardly 
ud  favour  with  the  majority  of  our  countrymen, 
nd  I doubt  if  very  many  of  his  own  countrymen 
rould  be  willing  to  adopt  his  views,  although  no 
oubt  both  Englishmen  and  Americans  will 
dmit  the  beauty  of  the  idea ; but  will  say  it  is 
iot  one  for  practical  business  men,  but  rather  a 
lotion  for  young  ladies  to  expatiate  upon.  Yet 
ven  though  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  a 
ace,  does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  beautiful, 

.s  was  done  by  several  of  the  races  of  ancient 
imes,  and  by  the  Latin  raoes  of  our  own  day ; 
ret  I think  the  fact  will  be  conceded  that  the 
Lnglo- Saxon  race  and  the  Euglieh  language  are 
he  race  and  the  language  of  the  commerce  of 


our  day.  Yet  the  fact  must  be  admitted  that 
architecture  in  all  past  ages  has  always  marked 
the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  rude  hut  or 
tent  of  the  savage  marks  plainly  the  barbarity  of 
his  lifo.  The  ugly  yet  ingeniously  constructed 
buildings  of  the  Chinese  and  other  Mongolian 
races  mark  the  step  in  advance  of  the  savage,  as 
their  structures  are  better  than  his  hut. 

In  all  past  ages,  the  style  of  art  exhibited  in 
the  architecture  of  a nation,  or  a race,  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  index  of  the  culture,  civilisa- 
tion, and  enlightenment  attained.  Greece  pro- 
duced her  finest  buildings  when  she  was  in  the 
meridian  of  her  greatness.  Europe,  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  when  the  best 
medimval  work  was  produced,  not  only  held  the 
power  of  the  world,  but  all  its  learning.  Mr. 
Taine  says, — “ The  more  we  contemplate  archi- 
tectural works,  the  more  do  we  find  them 
adapted  to  express  the  prevailing  spirit  of  an 
epoch.” 

In  a new  country  like  ours,  which  must  be 
opened  and  rendered  habitable  before  it  is  em- 
bellished, our  brethren  the  engineers  have  rather 
shorn  us  of  some  of  our  importance,  and  are 
doing  what  architects  were  called  upon  to  do, 
before  the  division  took  place  in  our  profession. 
Giotto,  Bramante,  Brunelleschi,  Michelangelo, 
Palladio,  and  all  other  great  architects  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  executed  engineering  as 
well  as  architectural  works.  They  erected 
bridges  and  fortifications,  as  well  as  palaces, 
churches,  and  theatres,  more  purely  in  our  line. 
Architects,  therefore,  as  those  who  add  grace 
and  proportion  to  utilitarian  structures,  as  well 
as  engineers,  have  played  and  are  playing  a very 
important  part  in  the  history  of  civilisation.  It 
is  they  who  erect  the  milestones  in  the  history 
of  the  world’s  advancement.  I esteem  that  the 
part  of  the  architect  is  of  a higher  order  than 
that  of  our  brethren  the  engineers. 

The  public  dees  not  appreciate  architects.  Our 
own  people  and  the  British  people  are  nations  of 
shop-keepers,  and  as  a race,  we  appreciate  only 
what  gives  back  in  money  a fair  return  for  the 
money  invested.  Our  people,  as  a people,  really 
esteem  architecture  only  so  far  as  it  pays.  This 
is  a hard  condition  to  exact  from  art, — a con- 
dition in  which  it  cannot  be  expected  to  flourish 
in  at  all  a healthy  way.  But  I am  sure  that  we 
can  see  the  dawn  of  a brighter  day,  a day  in 
which  art  will  be  loved  and  appreciated  for  its 
own  sake  only. 

Various  reports  were  read.  In  the 

Report  of  the  New  York  Chapter  it  was  said, — 
“ Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  Committee  on 
Examinations  in  the  way  of  securing  anything 
towards  its  advanced  aims,— difficulties  arising 
from  the  low  state  of  public  education,  as  regards 
the  msthetical,  scientific,  and  sanitarian  require- 
ments of  good  building  art,  and  from  the  conflicts 
of  political  and  municipal  conditions, — nowhere 
more  potent  or  more  destructive  than  in  our 
locality, — it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  here  that, 
with  the  help  of  the  Building  Department  of  the 
City,  and  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  an 
important  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been 
gained.  At  the  very  close  of  the  last  session  of 
the  State  Legislature,  an  amendment  to  the 
Building  Law  was  passed,  subject  to  the 
Governor’s  signature,  which  was  afterwards 
added,  providing  for  the  formation  of  a Board 
of  Examiners,  consisting  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Building  Department,  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Examinations  of  this  Chapter,  one  of 
the  ex-Presidents  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  and  two  members  of  the 
Mechanics’  Exchange,  one  a master-mason  and 
the  other  a master- carpenter.  The  power 
entrusted  to  this  Board  is  the  discretionary  one 
to  modify'  or  vary  the  different  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
special  cases,  where  the  same  do  not  conflict 
with  the  public  welfare, — a power  formerly  vested 
in  the  late  Chief  of  the  Building  Department 
alone,  and  which,  as  will  readily  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
the  routine  of  the  building  trade,  might  with 
uncontrolled  facility  be  wielded  to  an  enormous 
extent  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  and 
against  that  of  the  public.” 

The  Boston  Chapter  showed,  in  their  report, 
that,  by  interference,  they  had  obtained  satisfac- 
tory conditions  for  a competition  iu  that  city. 

The  Albany  Chapter  gave  a report  from  their 
Committee  on  Education.  The  committee  ex- 
press  regret  that  students  will  not  remain  long 
enough  in  the  College  of  Architecture  of  the 
Cornell  University  at  Ithaca.  Speaking  of  the 
ordinary  course  pursued  in  offices,  the  report 


says : — “ The  office-student  is  too  apt  to  liken 
his  case  to  theirs,  and  to  go  along,  month  after 
month,  trusting  that  his  six  or  eight  hours  a 
day  of  drawing  and  tracing  will  presently  have 
brought  him  where  he  needs  to  be.  He  does 
not  consider  that  what  is  for  his  companions  a 
permanent  condition  of  life,  which  they  can 
afford  to  take  quietly,  is  for  him  a temporary 
relation,  full  of  opportunies,  but  opportunities 
the  full  fruit  of  which  is  only  to  be  gathered  by 
the  diligent  worker,  avaricious  of  work.  If  in. 
stead  of  knocking  off  work  when  the  office  closes 
for  the  day,  and  devoting  his  leisure  time  and 
thought  to  other  things,  the  office-student  would 
consider  that  his  own  day’s  work,  the  work  that 
will  tell  for  himself,  is  just  beginning,  and  sedu- 
lously give  his  evenings  to  the  study  and  ex- 
amination of  just  the  things  that  he  is  occupied 
about  by  day,  he  will  find  that  a year  of  office- 
life  will  profit  him  more  than  three  years  will 
profit  another.  The  resources  of  the  office  are 
naturally  open  to  him  ; that  they  shall  be, 
should  be  a part  of  his  agreement  on  entering 
it.  By  making  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what  they  contain,  and  throwing  in  the  light  to 
be  obtained  from  the  books  and  from  the  prac- 
tical papers  constantly  appearing  in  the  pro- 
fessional journals,  he  could  inform  his  mind  and 
ripen  his  judgment  to  an  extent  that  would  soon 
surprise  both  himself  and  his  employer.  And 
these  studies  would  immediately  make  them- 
selves felt  during  the  day.  In  the  first  place, 
his  rapidly  increasing  powers  would  put  him 
along  rapidly  in  the  path  of  advancement,  and 
more  responsible  work  would  be  entrusted  to 
his  care.  In  fact,  here,  as  heretofore,  the  more 
he  knew  the  more  he  would  be  able  to  learn. 
Secondly,  he  would  be  in  a position  to  profit  to 
the  utmost  by  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  mechanics  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact.” 

A Report  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Practice,  read  on  the  second  day,  agreed  as  to 
the  desirability  of  adhering  to  the  system  of 
charging  by  commission.  The  report  ended 
thus, — 

“ It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  any  custom  that  it  should  be  adhered  to,  and 
that  the  practice  of  setting  aside  should  not 
itself  grow  into  a recognised  custom.  Usage, 
like  confidence,  is  a plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
what  it  has  taken  many  generations  to  build  up 
may  be  thoughtlessly  destroyed  in  one.  But  the 
reasons  which  have  led  to  its  establishment  are 
always  the  best  arguments  in  its  favour.  If  the 
reasonableness  and  practical  convenience  of  a 
custom  do  not  cause  it  to  be  honoured  by  observ- 
ance, we  can  hardly  ask  men  to  cherish  it  merely 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  alive.  These  customs 
are,  in  fact,  the  only  protection  that  either  we  or 
our  clients  possess  against  intolerable  nuisances 
of  bargaining  and  chaffering,  a plague  from 
which  the  very  shopkeepers  have  had  sufficient 
self-reBpect  and  firmness  to  rid  themselves,  and 
which  is  utterly  destructive  of  proper  profes- 
sional relations.  To  call  attention  to  the  basis 
of  reason  and  convenience  on  which  they  rest, 
and  to  show  that  they  subserve  the  best  interests 
both  of  the  architect  and  of  his  client— for  in  the 
long  run  their  interests  are  the  same,  and  are 
bound  up  in  the  good  of  the  work — is,  as  it  has 
seemed  to  us,  the  best  service  that  this  com- 
mittee, or  the  Institute,  whose  servants  we  are, 
can  perform.  It  is  thus,  and  not  by  an  arbitrary 
legislation,  conceived  in  a hostile  and-  aggres- 
sive spirit,  that  such  uniformity  of  practice  as 
may  prove  possible  is  to  be  brought  about.  This 
association  is  not  a trade-union,  selfishly  com- 
bining against  the  public.  It  is  an  enlightened 
and  public-spirited  body,  seeking  by  oo  operation 
and  mutual  consultation  to  advance  the  public 
interests  committed  to  our  professional  charge.” 

Mr.  Sims,  as  Secretary  for  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence, read  a report.  In  it  he  said, — I have 
been  favoured  by  a Swedish  architect,  at  present 
resident  in  this  country,  with  certain  facts  con- 
nected with  the  architecture  and  building  of 
Northern  Europe,  which  I think  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  you.  He  informs  me  that  few  or  no 
buildings  w'ere  erected  thirty  years  ago  except- 
ing of  bricks,  which  were  stuccoed  and  elabo- 
rately worked  out  in  details  imitating  the  finest 
Italian  marble,  cut  with  the  greatest  artistic 
ability.  The  bad  quality  of  the  bricks  and  the 
rigorous  climate  prescribed  these  conditions.  As 
a further  precaution,  the  bricks  were  very  often 
painted  with  oil-colours.  In  St.  Petersburg  this 
latter  is  a law,  and  every  house-owner  is  obliged 
to  repaint  his  house  every  second  year.  This 
system  of  faoing  a building  gives  the  city  and 
the  numerous  country-seats  a gay  and  luxurious 
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appearance,  but  at  the  expense  of  durability. 
Buildings  are  now  frequently  constructed  of  free- 
stone, and  also  of  chalkstone.  Some  of  the 
former  and  all  the  latter  are  covered  with  oil- 
paint.  Although  granite  abounds  in  the  northern 
countries,  buildings  erected  of  that  material  are 
unknown.  Basements  are  often  built  of  this 
material,  and  foundations  always  are.  The  habit 
of  suburban  residence  is  very  general  among  the 
wealthier  classes  of  Northern  Europe.  Persons 
inhabiting  the  cities  occupy  their  villas  only 
during  a few  months  of  the  year.  But,  like  the 
English  gentiy,  many  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  at  their  country  seats.  Between  the 
two  classes  the  country  is  sprinkled  over  with 
country  seats,  castles,  and  palaces ; many  of  them 
making  great  pretensions  to  architectural  merit. 
Many  of  these  establishments  have  fine  parts 
and  much  elegance.  Many  have  gardens, 
vineries,  and  greenhouses.  In  late  years,  there 
have  been  often  added  winter  gardens  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  reception-rooms.  For- 
merly all  the  houses  for  the  peasantry  and  poorer 
classes  were  constructed  of  solid  timber,  from 
7 in.  to  10  in.  in  thickness,  plastered  on  the 
inside,  and  covered  externally  with  boards.  The 
timber,  however,  is  so  rapidly  disappearing  that 
the  system  of  construction  has  to  a great  extent 
been  superseded  by  the  ordinary  frame  construc- 
tion in  use  on  this  continent.  In  the  southern 
part  of  Sweden  the  terra-cotta  construction  of 
Germany  and  Denmark  has  been  tried,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  system  will  not  prove  perma- 
nent or  lasting,  owing  to  the  united  effects  of 
the  salt  air  and  extreme  cold.  The  city  dwelling- 
houses  are  generally  upon  the  apartment  system, 
of  large  size,  with  very  heavy  brick  and  external 
party  walls.  The  municipal  regulations  as  to 
these,  the  size  of  open  yards,  and  the  precau- 
tions against  fire  are  very  strictly  enforced. 
These  apartment-houses  are  fromf  our  to  six  stories 
in  height.  The  ground-floor  is  usually  devoted 
to  shops,  and  very  seldom  to  living-rooms,  the 
first-floor  being  the  choice  flat  for  residence.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find  the  basements  used  as  living- 


building trade  was  depressed,  and  consequently 
manufactured.lumber  was  slowly  sold.  Some  of 
the  biggest  saw-mills  therefore  closed  operations 
early  after  filling  their  wharfs  as  well  as  all  the 
orders  they  could  get.  The  deficit  in  sawn  wood 
for  the  year  is  said  to  fall  little  short  of  ten 
million  feet  from  the  average.  The  deal  trade 
was  good,  some  twenty-eight  million  feet  having 
been  shipped  to  Liverpool  during  the  season, 
which  was  four  times  the  amount  sent  over 
during  the  previous  year.  _ 

The  total  saw-mills  in  the  State  in  18/3 
1,109 ; the  capital  invested  in  them, 


ing  without  intermission  from  year’s  end  to 
year’s  end.  Tidal  power  is  also  employed,  and 
can  be  utilised  at  small  expense,  the  mean 
height  of  the  tide  being  nearly  12  ft. 


rooms. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Institute  took  place 
at  Delmonico’s,  and,  after  dinner,  addresses  were 
made  by  several  guests  and  members. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  IN  MAINE, 
UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  surprising  whr.t  a difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  British  oonsnls  respecting  the  nature 
and  value  of  their  functions,  and  one  is  almost 
tempted  to  ask  what  sort  of  instructions  they 
receive  when  they  obtain  their  posts,  and  to 
regret  that  England  does  not  train  her  sucking 
diplomatists  in  the  consular  school  as  some 
Continental  powers  do.  But  we  choose  to  bestow 
our  consulates  in  a peculiar  way,  to  restrict  our 
consuls  (with  very  rare  exceptions)  to  an  inferior 
branoh  of  the  publio  representative  service,  and, 
as  a natural  consequence,  we  have  gathered  the 
most  heterogeneous  collection  of  commercial 
foreign  officers  in  the  world,  and  invest  gentle- 
men of  all  grades  of  capacity  with  the  honours  of 
representing  this  country  in  foreign  ports,  of 
hoisting  the  national  flag  and  of  receiving  salutes 
on  stated  occasions.  A time  may  come  when  we 
shall  “reconstruct”  the  consular  department, 
but  until  it  arrives  we  must  be  contented  to 
accept  any  queer  document  as  a consular  report, 
and  must  not  be  surprised  if  a cool  representa- 
tive at  an  important  port  summajjses  the  com- 
mercial news  of  the  year  in  a siugle  line  stating 
how  many  ships  were  entered  and  cleared,  while 
a zealous  servant  at  a minor  town  fancies  we 
shall  be  interested  by  cuttings  from  the  local 
papers.  Those  who  have  studied  the  consular 
reports  of  the  past  year  can  judge  of  the  justice 
of  our  criticism  generally.  At  present  our  object 
is  merely  to  call  attention  to  and  to  summarise 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  trade  reports 
of  the  year,  which  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Murray, 
our  consul  at  Maine,  who  has  spared  no  pains  to 
supply  useful  information  to  the  trading  classes 
of  this  country,  and  who  has  often,  when  official 
data  were  wanting,  taken  great  trouble  to  render 
his  picture  accurate. 

Taking  only  those  parts  of  the  story  which  suit 
such  a journal  as  this,  we  find  that  there  is 
abundance  of  timber  in  Maine,  if  the  estimate  be 
oorrect,  that  a billion  and  a half  feet  of  pine  are 
standing  while  the  supplies  of  hemlock  and 
spruce  are  “ practically  inexhaustible,”  while 
hackmatack,  yellow  birch,  rock  and  bird’s-eye 
maple  are  very  plentiful.  The  year  1874  was 
unfavourable  to  the  lumber  business,  for  the 


7,629,442  dols. ; Bteam  power,  3,403  horses ; 
water  power,  41,383  horse ; long  lumber  manu- 
factured, 667,420,000  ft.  ; short  lumber, 
72,405,000  ft.;  value  of  production  including 
shooks,  staves,  and  headings,  9,672,235  dols. ; 
hands  employed,  7,844 ; wages,  2,851,000  dols. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  total  amount  of  sawn 
lumber  on  hand  in  the  spring  of  1873  was  about 
70,000,000  ft.,  while  592,000,000  logs  were 
ready  for  sawing.  The  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  trade  is  very  large,  and  is  being 
increased  although  the  traffic  is  diminishing. 

It  is  said  that  they  are  being  cut  down  so  fast 
that  the  supply  of  timber  will  be  exhausted  in 
from  five  to  ten  years ; but  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State  live  in  security  because  the  same 
prophecy  has  been  made  for  years,  yet  Maine 
has  gone  on  yielding  an  average  yearly  product 
of  some  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  millions 
of  feet.  Maine  has  the  largest  proportion  in 
area  of  any  of  the  lumbering  States,  and  hopeful 
people  assert  that  although  the  destruction  of 
woodland  has  been  in  progress  for  over  half  a 
century,  with  new  growth  the  forest  area  is  so 
great  and  so  prolific  that  it  cannot  be  stripped  of 
all  its  mercantable  lumber  for  at  least  another 
fifty  years. 

The  clays  of  the  State  furnish  materials  for 
i immense  number  of  bricks,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  a considerable  extent.  The  number  of 
brickfields  is  Bet  down  as  ninety-three,  with  a 
total  capital  of  317,185  dols.,  giving  employ- 
ment to  917  hands,  and  manufacturing  71,549,000 
bricks  annually.  The  market  for  Maine  bricks 
is  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  southern 
ports.  Limestone  is  found  in  fourteen  counties 
out  of  sixteen,  and  is  extensively  manufactured 
into  quick  lime.  The  stone  furnishes  50  per 
cent,  of  pure  lime,  and  burning  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the  State, 
giving  employment  to  a multitude  of  workmen, 
and  furnishing  freight  for  a large  number  of 
coasting- vessels.  Maine  lime  even  reaches  this 
country,  and  the  trade  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  official  returns  from  twenty-five  establish- 
ments show  an  invested  capital  of  over  a million 
dollars,  seventy-nine  kilns,  and  nearly  two 
million  dollars’  worth  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
duct made.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  granite 
enough  in  Maine  to  build  all  the  cities  of  the 
world,  and  certainly  the  granite  formation  is  an 
extensive  one,  traversing  largo  portions  of  the 
State.  Blocks  of  immense  size  have  been  split 
out,  some  weighing  more  than  100  tons  each. 
The  granite  quarried  is  of  good  quality,  of  fine 
grain,  and  good  colour.  Most  of  the  quarries  are 
on  the  coast.  Some  of  them  employ  over 
thousand  men,  some  of  whom  receive  4 dols.  a 
day.  Not  less  than  three  million  dollars  are 
annually  expended  for  the  wages  of  workmen 
engaged  in  this  industry.  The  stone  is  all  hewn 
into  proper  shape  in  Maine,  cut  to  fit  its  place  in 
the  intended  building,  then  boxed  and  hooped, 
and  shipped  to  its  destination.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  paving-stones  are  also  shipped  to  the 
south.  Marble  is  found  and  worked  in  various 
parts  of  the  State,  but  it  is  generally  considered 
better  adapted  for  building  than  for  ornamental 
purposes.  A very  good  article  of  verd-antique 
marble  has  been  found  at  Deer  Isle,  the  annual 
production  beiDg  about  26,500  dols.  worth. 
Roofing  slate  is  found  in  Maine  in  immense  quan- 
tities,  and  of  a superior  character  in  colour, 
grain,  and  cleavage.  The  principal  belt  extends 
more  than  eighty  miles.  Instances  exist  of  slabs 
being  slit  into  very  large  squares,  and  manufac- 
tured into  tables,  black-boards,  &c.  The  slate 
industry  is  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  The 
average  annual  earnings  of  blacksmiths  are 
670  dols. ; those  of  brickmakers,  225  dols. ; 
those  of  quarrymen,  292  dols.;  and  those  of 
sawyers,  730  dols.  Water-power  is  muoh  more 
in  use  than  steam-power,  and  represents  the 
force  of  75,000  horses.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
3,100  water-powers  in  the  State.  A local  statis- 
tician has  calculated  that  the  industries  of  Maine 
engage  2,656,200  horse-power,  equivalent  to  the 
i working  energy  of  over  34,000,000  men  labour- 


IMPROVED  PLA.STERING  FOR  BRICK 
WALLS. 

Some  years  ago  the  “ Verein  zur  Beforderung 
des  Gewerbefleiss  in  Preussen”  (Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Prussian  Industry)  offered  a prize 
for  the  best  composition  of  plaster  for  brick 
walls.  The  conditions  imposed  _J'  il*~  i:~  ~ 


at  the  time 


were,  | 

1.  That  the  composition  should  not  be  affected 
by  the  weather,  and  present  an  even,  smooth  j 
surface  when  applied,  becoming  neither  cracked  I 
nor  loose  by  exposure  to  sun  or  frost. 

2.  That  the  composition  should  admit  of  a i 

uniform  durable  colour  being  applied  to  it,  the 
colour  to  penetrate  either  through  the  whole  1 
mass,  or  at  least  to  a depth  of  fa  in.  from  the  | 
surface.  I 

3.  It  was  further  stipulated  that,  although  | 
the  application  of  this  composition  might  some-  j 
what  exceed  the  cost  of  ordinary  painted  j 
plaster,  still  its  use  should  be  cheaper  than  f 
“ stucco  lustro.” 

The  silver  medal  of  the  forementioned  society,  i 
supplemented  by  a money  prize  of  751.,  was  i 
awarded  to  Ambroselli,  a mason  of  New  Barnim  r 
(near  Wriezen),  after  his  plaster-composition  | 
had  been  proffered  to  the  society,  and  stood  a ; 
practical  test  of  several  years’  exposure  to  the  | 
weather.  It  is,  moreover,  stated  that  prior  to  t 
this  crucial  experiment,  it  had  already  been  i| 
applied  to  the  Abel  Villa,  near  Potsdam,  and  had  n 
served  for  plastering  over  most  of  the  architec-  j 
tural  decorations  of  this  villa. 

A German  contemporary  has  been  lately  f 
favoured  with  some  particulars  of  this  Ambro- 
selli-plastering  method  from  the  inventor  him- 
self, and,  since  it  appears  to  be  well  received  ! 
on  the  Continent,  we  propose  giving  the  follow-  .1 
ing  notice  of  this  plaster.  Before  proceeding  | 
with  its  application,  it  may,  however,  be  well  to . 
remark  that  no  new  principles  or  materials  are  1 
advocated  in  this  composition ; but,  on  the  other  j 
hand,  its  application  demands  great  exactness  of  ' 
workmanship,  and  a careful  selection  of  the  in-  i 
gredients.  Moreover,  the  laying-on  process! 
demands  that  the  wall-surface  on  whioh  it  is  ! 
applied  be  built  of  hard,  well-burnt  bricks,  free:: 
of  marl,  and  previously  thoroughly  dried.  The  ; 
materials  used  are  lime  and  sand,  which  must  r 
be  entirely  freed  of  all  impurities  by  special  i 
cleansing;  and,  as  the  following  description  will i 
show,  three  different  kinds  of  mortar  are  pre- 1 
pared  from  three  qualities  of  sand. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  may  now : 
proceed  to  describe  one  of  its  most  difficult  appli-II 
cations,  namely,  in  the  imitation  of  sandstone: 
dressings.  For  this  purpose,  the  brickwork)! 
itself  should  bear  as  much  resemblance . as 
possible  to  the  profile  desired,  so  that  the  laying! 
on  may  be  conducted  in  as  uniform  a manner  aSf 
can  be  obtained.  The  wall-surface  being  priorilyi 
well  damped  with  water  is  now  ready  to  receives 
the  first  plaster-coating.  This  is  composed  of 
one-third  of  well-slacked  lime  (which  should  be 
slacked  at  least  a fortnight  previous  to  using  it), 
and  of  two-thirds  of  the  sharpest  sand.  After 
this  mass  has  been  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
Portland  cement  is  added  in  the  proportion  oi 
one-fourth  the  volume,  and  the  first  mortar-com-i 
position,  after  having  been  thus  prepared  and 
well  mixed  up,  may  be  applied  in  a wet  state  tc 
the  surface  of  the  wall  as  even  as  possible.  Tcf 
prevent  air-bubbles  or  cracks  occurring,  the: 
different  layers  should  not  be  applied  too  rapid, 
and  time  should  be  always  allowed  between  the! 
layings  on,  in  order  that  the  mortar  may  some-:! 
what  set.  I 

The  desired  profile  having  been  nearly! 
attained  with  mortar  No.  1,  a finer  mass  (No.  2) 
may  now  be  laid  on.  The  latter  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  two  parts  of  lime  and  two  parts  of  fine'll 
sand,  0-12  parts  of  Portland  cement,  and  so  much 
of  the  prepared  liquid  paint  as  is  necessary  tc 
produce  the  desired  tint  when  stirred  together 
with  mass  No.  2.  Two  layings  on  with  this  seconc; 
mortar  will  suffice  in  ordinary  work  to  bring  thd 
desired  profile  to  the  form  required,  and  it  neeci 
only  be  remarked  with  regard  to  this  composition 
that  this  mass  should  also  be  kept  wet,  and  si: 
laid  on. 

For  very  fine  work,  however,  a third  coatinp 
is  used,  which  is  made  of  one  part  of  tb 
finest  sand,  one  part  of  fine-sieved  lime,  001 
parts  of  fine-Bieved  cement,  with  the  additior 
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of  tlae  requisite  colouring  matter  to  ensure 
the  desired  tint  when  dry.  This  addendum 
must,  of  course,  bo  determined  by  experiments 
made  beforehand,  which  will  give  the  necessary 
mixing  proportion  required.  The  most  complete 
intermixing  of  these  ingredients  is  absolutely 
necessary,  aDd  with  two  coatings  of  this  mass 
No.  3,  an  experienced  hand  will  finish  the 
dressings  in  the  most  elegant  manner. 

Having  thus  explained  the  laying  on  of  this 
Ambrocelli’s  plaster,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  advisable  to  divide  the  laying  on  sur- 
faces into  so  many  days’  work,  Bince  each  portion 
begun  must  be  finished  the  same  day,  for  reason 
that  the  composition  cannot  be  touched  up  after 
a certain  lapse  of  time. 

With  regard  to  stencilling,  very  dean  effects 
may  be  obtained  by  using  good  Btencil-plates, 
made  of  hard  wood  and  fastened  with  iron,  but 
the  greatest  elegance  is  said  to  be  only  attain- 
able by  using  polished  steel  plates.  By  means 
of  these  and  the  fore-mentioned  description, 
dressings  oan  be  made  able  to  stand  all  kinds  of 
meteorological  influences,  besides  preserving  a 
lively  appearance. 

The  foregoing  description  renders  the  applica- 
tion of  this  plaster  to  smooth  surfaces  self- 
evident.  No  doubt  it  will  be  more  extensively 
used  in  this  respect  than  in  the  other,  for  archi- 
tectural decorations  in  this  plaster  will  always 
be  too  costly  for  buildings  of  ordinary  kinds, 
i whereas,  in  buildings  of  prominent  standing, 
imitation  dressings  are  becoming  daily  more 
I obsolete. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  ECONOMY. 

Some  local  bodies,  guasi-public  persons,  and 
private  ratepayers,  have  been  much  exercised  of 
I late  on  account  of  the  alleged  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  the  London  School  Board,  who  are 
acoused  of  building  schools  where  they  are  not 
needed,  that  fight  unequally  against  existing 
denominational  schools,  and  of  erecting  buildings 
larger  and  more  costly  than  are  required.  These 
views  are  in  curious  contrast  with  the  criticisms 
that  the  Board  had  to  meet  in  the  first  two 
years  of  their  existence.  They  were  taunted 
that  they  talked  a great  deal,  but  did  nothing ; 
that  they  theorised  concerning  schools,  but  built 
none.  The  nature  of  the  case  imposed  great 
difficulties  upon  the  School  Board.  Their  work 
was  to  elaborate  and  establish  a system  of 
elementary  schools  and  instruction  that  would 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  young  people  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  school  age  who  were 
not  taught  at  home,  or  in  Borne  efficient 
private,  denominational,  or  other  school.  The 
Board  had  no  data  available  upon  which  to 
base  their  scheme  of  schools.  They  had  to 
ascertain  by  the  best  means  open  to  them  the 
educational  wants  of  particular  districts  and 
localities.  As  yet,  on  the  whole,  they  have 
planted  their  schools  with  sound  judgment.  It 
would  have  been  something  little  less  than 
miraculous  if  in  the  first  essays  of  their  tenta- 
tive schemo  they  had  not  built  some  schools  that 
filled  almost  at  once  to  overflowing,  and  others 
that  took  some  time  to  fill.  The  Board  have 
already  a good  defence  against  the  oharge  of 
extravagance  ; the  effluxion  of  time  is  unlikely 
to  fail  to  strengthen  their  defence,  and  even  to 
extinguish  the  charge  against  them  of  extrava- 
gance. The  Western  subdivision  of  the  Green- 
wich Educational  Borough  furnishes  a notable 
illustration, — a pioneer  illustration,  it  may  bo 
believed, — of  this  allegation. 

The  Board  schools  first  opened  in  this  sub- 
division, in  August,  1873,  were  those  situated  in 
the  Creek-road,  and  in  Clifton-road.  Since  then 
Board  schools  have  been  opened  in  Kender- 
street,  Hatcham,  Hughes’s  Fields,  and  Duke- 
street,  Deptford,  and  another  is  nearly  complete 
on  Blackheath-hill.  We  have  to  do  herein  with 
the  Clifton-road  School,  which  is  situated  on 
! the  outer  edge  of  the  populous  parts  of  Lower 
i New-cross.  On  the  west  of  the  school  is  a large 
i area,  occupied  as  market-gardens,  and  intersected 
•by  the  Joint  South-Eastern  and  Brighton  Rail- 
iways.  On  the  east  side  the  school  premises 
) are  bounded  by  a large  field  that  will  be  built 
iupon  eventually,  but  that  is  now  in  grass.  Not- 
withstanding the  comparative  sparsity  of  the 
(population  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
ithe  Clifton-road  school,  it  was  filled  almost  at 
) once.  The  nearest  Board  sohools,  on  the  west  and 
i east  respectively,  are  Kender-street,  Hatcham, 
land  Duke-street,  Deptford  Lower-road,  both 
of  which  are  full,  and  incapable  of  taking 
; the  overflow  of  pupils  from  Clifton-road,  for 
i which  there  is  no  other  Board  school  available. 


The  Board  came  to  the  conclusion,  upon  which 
they  have  acted,  that  the  best  mode  of  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  was  to  enlarge  the 
school  to  the  size  now  reached,  that  some  friendB 
of  education  may  possibly  consider  excessive. 
The  school  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Elliott  & Warren,  of  Westminster,  and  in  style 
may  be  designated  Domestic  Gothic.  The  style 
of  the  original  building  is  followed  in  the  addi- 
tions, that  consist  of  a wing  to  the  east  front, 
and  a retangular  tower  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  wing  with  the  main  building. 

The  magnitude  of  this  suburban  school  may 
be  conceived  from  the  statement  that  the  space 
now  provided  will  accommodate  342  boys,  342 
girls,  and  410  infants  and  babies.  In  each  of 
the  three  departments  the  maximum  number  of 
pupil  teachers  allowed  has  been  reached  long 
since.  The  teaching  staff  of  the  enlarged  school 
will  consist  of  a master,  four  assistant-masters, 
and  six  pupil  teachers,  in  the  boys’  school;  a 
mistress,  four  assistant-mistresses,  and  six  pupil 
teachers,  in  the  girls’  school ; and  a mistress, 
three  assistant  - mistresses,  and  seven  pupil 
teachers,  in  the  infants’  school.  Total,  1,094 
scholars  and  thirty-three  teachers. 

The  selection  of  the  site  of  the  new  Board 
school  in  Deptford,  upon  which  building  opera- 
tions have  been  most  reoently  commenced, 
reflects  credit  upon  the  Board,  and  is  a good 
illustration  of  their  determined  purpose  to  gather 
in  the  children  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  situated  between  Regent-street  and 
Stanhope-street,  in  what  may  be  pronounced  the 
worst  quarter  in  Deptford,  containing  a larger 
proportion  of  pariahs  and  gutter-children  than 
any  other.  It  is  precisely  such  a situation  as 
demands  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  day 
school,  with  compulsory  attendance.  It  is  also 
such  as  is  left  to  itself  by  the  religions  denomi- 
nations, suoh  as  is  avoided  for  a school  site  by  the 
National  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Societies.  It  is  true  that  a Sunday  school 
has  been  in  operation  in  the  distinct  for  a 
number  of  years.  Those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  its  operations  are  the  most  deeply  con- 
vinced of  its  utter  inadequacy  as  an  agency  to 
instruct  and  train  efficiently,  and  especially  to 
make  amenable  to  discipline,  the  rising  popula- 
tion of  the  district.  The  comparatively  small 
expenditure  incurred  in  carrying  on  this  school 
is  derived  from  eleemosynary  contributions,  and 
the  teachers  are  volunteers  that  take  the  duty 
by  turns, — a system  very  unfavourable  to  a 
teacher’s  influence.  The  experiences  of  some  of 
these  teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Giffin-street 
Sunday  School  illustrates  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  young  people  that  are  the  objects 
of  their  solicitude.  One  of  the  teachers,  some 
time  since,  when  the  crowd  at  the  entrance  was 
larger  and  more  unruly  than  usual,  took  his 
station  at  the  door  for  the  protection  of  such  of 
the  female  teachers  as  had  not  arrived.  A lot 
of  young  roughs  promptly  knocked  off  his  hat, 
and  danced  upon  it  in  their  own  playful  manner, 
while  another  group,  of  larger  growth,  pelted 
him  with  brickbats.  Part  of  the  teacher’s 
clothing  was  saturated  with  blood  before  he  had 
finished  the  evening’s  exercises  with  his  class. 
It  has  been,  in  another  instance,  an  experience 
of  a teaoher  that  the  youths  in  his  class  have 
taken  the  bit  between  their  teeth,  otherwise 
have  ignored  his  presence,  and  have  made  the 
subject  of  conversation  for  the  evening  their 
experiences  in  Maidstone  Gaol,  from  which  they 
had  been  released  during  the  preceding  week. 
Notwithstanding  these  traits,  the  School  Board 
have  already  proved,  by  a temporary  school  in 
the  district  in  question,  that  this  class  of  chil- 
dren, caught  early,  provide  an  efficient  school- 
master with  most  hopeful  material ; that  there 
is  no  class  of  children  more  apt,  it  may  almost 
be  said  as  apt,  to  receive  elementary  instruction. 
As  a rule,  they  take  the  lead  in  the  start  upon  a 
school  course,  but  are  left  behind  by  the  children 
of  the  higher  classes  in  the  pursuit  of  more 
advanced  educational  attainments. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  parts  of 
London,  it  may  not  be  said  with  truth  concerning 
Deptford,  that  Board  Schools  are  either  too  largo 
or  too  numerous.  The  buildings  are  sightly, 
substantial,  and  commodious,  but  not  ornate  or 
unduly  costly. 


Where  the  Money  Goes. — The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  admits  that  about  50  millions 
sterling  of  non-dividend-paying  American  rail- 
way bonds  have  been  foisted  on  to  the  English 
public.  We  believe  the  actual  amount  to  be 
much  more  than  that  sum. 


CARDIFF  AND  ITS  PROSPECTIVE 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tiie  Cardiff  Improvement  Act,  which  was 
passed  a short  time  before  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  confers  important  powers  upon  the 
municipality  of  that  borough,  which  will  hence- 
forth be  more  than  treble  its  present  area,  with 
a corresponding  additional  population,  whilst  the 
Btreet  and  other  improvements  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  of  the  most 
comprehensive  character.  The  Act  extends  the 
municipal  borough,  so  as  to  include  the  parishes 
of  Roath,  Canton,  part  of  Llandaff,  and  a portion 
of  Ely,  an  area  extending  four  miles  and  a half 
east  and  west,  and  three  miles  north  and  south. 
The  old  borough,  or  what  has  hitherto  been 
known  as  Cardiff  proper,  contains  an  area  of 
2,300  acres,  including  423  acres  covered  by  water 
and  dock  space,  thus  reducing  the  land  built 
upon,  or  available  for  building  purposes,  to  1,877 
acres.  To  this  is  now  added,  on  the  west,  the 
district  of  Canton  and  part  of  Llandaff,  with  an 
area  of  1,912  acres,  and  on  the  east  tho  whole 
parish  of  Roath,  with  an  area  of  3,500  acres. 
The  present  estimated  population  of  Cardiff  is 
42,500.  Canton  and  Llandaff  will  add  another 
12,000,  whilst  Roath  will  contribute  13,000, 
bringing  up  the  population  of  the  borough  as 
enlarged  to  67,000.  In  Cardiff,  there  are  5,800 
dwelling-houses  in  Canton,  Llandaff,  and  Ely, 
1,730 ; and  in  Roath,  2,160,  making  a total  of 
9,690  dwelling-houses  in  the  united  and  enlarged 
borough.  Tho  present  average  in  Cardiff  is  six 
persons  in  a house,  whilst  in  Canton  it  is  seven. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  houses 
built  in  Cardiff  during  the  last  four  years  has 
slightly  exceeded  the  increase  in  population, 
reducing  a little  its  density,  as  the  census 
returns  of  1871  give  to  Cardiff  an  average  of 
seven  persons  to  a house.  The  area  of  land  at 
present  built  upon  in  Cardiff  is  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  tho  whole,  but  of  this  a large  portion 
is  covered,  not  by  dwelling-houses  but  by  docks 
and  works.  In  Canton,  which  has  been  added 
along  with  Roath,  not  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  ground  is  covered,  and  in  Roath,  not  more 
than  one-fifth.  Taking  as  a criterion  the  area  of 
ground  already  built  upon,  the  number  of  houses, 
and  population  upon  it,  there  is  on  the  unbuilt 
portion  ample  space  for  70,000  houses,  and  a 
population  of  500,000  persons,  or  a town  eight 
times  the  size  of  Cardiff,  Canton,  and  Roath  com- 
bined  at  the  present  time.  The  population  of 
the  area  now  included  in  the  municipal  borough 
was,  in  1871,  55,000.  In  the  four  years  since 
that  period  it  has  progressed  at  the  rate  of  4 per 
cent.  If  this  progressive  rate  of  increase  is 
maintained  in  the  next  forty  years  the  whole  area 
of  land  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south,  will  be  covered  with  streets  and  houses, 
and  the  main  thoroughfare  east  and  west  will  be 
more  than  four  miles  long. 

The  Act  contains  special  provisions  as  to  the 
erection  of  buildings,  in  addition  to  general  street 
and  other  improvements.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Local  Board  have  had  no  supervision  over  the 
elevation  of  buildings,  their  powers  being  limited 
to  the  ground  plan,  and  to  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  dwelling-houses.  But  the  new  Act 
gives  the  Corporation  large  powers  both  as  to 
the  height  and  general  elevation  of  buildings  to 
be  erected  in  future  within  the  enlarged  borough. 
It  also  contains  provisions  for  tho  purchase  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  Canton  Market,  together 
with  the  extinction  of  the  market  tolls  hitherto 
collected  in  the  Cardiff  streets.  It  also  removes 
the  toll  bars  immediately  outside  the  borough. 

Several  street  improvements  are  at  once  to  be 
commenced  under  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Act.  These  will  include  the  widening  of  main 
thoroughfares,  and  the  construction  of  a number 
of  enterely  new  streets.  Several  bridges  cross- 
ing the  canal  and  archways  over  and  under  the 
South  Wales  Railway  are  also  to  be  widened, 
and  in  some  cases  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  so  as  to 
improve  and  continue  the  thoroughfares  between 
the  old  and  new  portions  of  the  borough. 


Pine  Arts  applied  to  Industry. — The 

Society  of  Arts  has  already  held  with  success 
annual  Exhibitions  of  Fine  Arts  applied  to 
Industry,  and  in  considering  the  whole  subject 
of  the  examinations,  arrangements  are  in  con- 
templation  for  holding  examinations  in  fine  arts 
applied  to  industry.  In  this  way  the  whole  field 
of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  the  special 
provinoe  of  the  society,  will  be  connected  with  a 
scheme  of  annual  examinations  in  the  future. 
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THE  WEST  BROMWICH  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

We  briefly  noticed  last  week  tbe  opening  of  the 
new  public  buildings  here,  which  comprise  a new 
Town  Hall,  a Market  Hall,  Free  Library,  and 
Baths.  West  Bromwich  has  grown  in  import- 
ance in  a surprising  manner,  and  notably  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a century.  The  population 
of  the  place  is  now  50,000  ; at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  it  was  only  5,000.  When  the  question 
of  erecting  public  buildings  was  first  mooted,  it 
met  with  some  opposition,  but  this  obstacle 
having  been  overcome,  the  erection  of  the  public 
buildings  was  determined  upon.  A site  was 
secured  upon  the  Lodge  Estate,  opposite  Christ 
Church,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  architect,  of  London,  the  Com- 
missioners selected,  out  of  about  thirty  compe- 
titors, the  designs  of  Messrs.  Alexander  & 
Henman,  of  Stockton-on-Tees  and  Middles- 
brough, for  the  Town  Hall ; those  of  Messrs. 
Weller  & Proud,  of  Wolverhampton,  for  the  Free 
Library  and  markets ; and  that  of  Mr.  Pincher, 
of  West  Bromwich,  for  the  baths.  Tenders  were 
afterwards  obtained  for  the  erection  of  the 
various  buildings,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Trow  & 
Son,  of  Wednesbury,  was  accepted,  the  stipulated 
price  being  about  40,0001.  The  design  of  the 
Town  Hall  externally  is  of  bold  proportions, 
having  at  the  outer  corner  a massive  tower 
rising  to  a height  of  over  130  ft.,  the  upper 
stage  being  ornamented  with  a continuous 
arcade  of  detached  columns  and  trefoil  arches, 
with  a moulded  cornice  above.  The  windows 
generally  to  the  basement  and  ground-floor  have 
moulded  stone  lintels,  and  those  of  the  first- 
floor  semicircular  arched  heads  of  brick  and 
red  terra-cotta,  leaving  an  ornamental  hood 
mould  of  the  latter  material,  of  which  also  the 
string  courses,  the  cornices,  the  arcading  to 
the  tower,  &c.,  are  made.  Red  pressed  bricks 
are  employed  for  the  general  facings,  and  green 
slates,  with  red  tile  castings,  form  the  covering 
of  the  roofs.  A flight  of  steps,  12  ft.  in  width, 
gives  access  from  the  principal  entrance  to  a 
corridor  9 ft.  wide,  laid  with  an  encaustic  tile 
pavement,  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  Opening  from 
this  corridor  are  porter’s  lobby,  waiting-room, 
surveyor’s  office,  and  offices  for  the  sub-clerk, 
rate  collector,  inspector  of  nuisances,  &c.  The 
muniment-room,  which  is  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion, opens  out  of  the  surveyor’s  office.  The 
corridor  above  that  on  the  ground-floor  gives 
access  also  to  the  hall  (but  on  a level  with  the 
gallery),  and  also  to  the  board- room,  36  ft.  by 
18  ft.  6 in. ; to  the  committee-room,  23  ft.  by 
18  ft.  6 in. ; to  the  clerk’s  office,  and  two 
retiring-rooms.  Spare  offices  are  provided  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  The  main  stair- 
case is  lighted  by  large  windows  filled  with 
stained  glass,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Dunn  & 
Broughall,  of  West  Bromwich.  Two  stone  stair- 
cases, beside  the  main  staircase,  lead  to  the 
galleries,  which  are  continued  around  three 
sides  of  the  hall.  The  latter  is  in  size  81  ft.  by 
48  ft.,  and  is  internally  the  main  feature  of  the 
building.  The  ceilings,  the  iron-work,  the  walls, 
the  doors  of  the  hall,  the  pillars,  &c.,  have  been 
decorated  (from  designs  by  the  architect)  by 
Mr.  S.  Broadbank,  of  Stockton-on-Tees. 

The  Free  Library  and  News-room  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  Town  Hall  and  adjoins  the  Market 
Hall,  and  the  entrance  is  in  High-street.  The 
reading-room  is  45  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  wide  and 
23  ft.  high,  lighted  from  the  roof.  A handsome 
staircase,  convenient  to  the  entrance,  leads  to 
the  reference  library,  &c.  The  building  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  design  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Weller  & Proud,  architects, 
of  Wolverhampton,  by  Messrs.  Trow  & Sons, 
contractors,  of  Wednesbury;  the  heating  by 
Messrs.  R.  L.  Jones  & Sons,  of  Monmore-green, 
Wolverhampton;  and  the  gasfittings  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  of  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton. 

The  style  of  the  Market  Hall  is  Gothic,  freely 
treated  of  a slightly  Continental  character.  The 
hall  is  90  ft.  wide  and  151  ft.  long,  having  the 
principal  entrance  in  the  end  towards  High- 
street.  The  interior  is  divided  into  a central 
avenue,  40  ft.  wide  and  45  ft.  high,  on  either 
side  of  which  are  arranged  aisles,  each  25  ft. 
wide,  divided  from  the  central  avenue  by  hand- 
some arcading,  supporting  by  iron  columns, 
18  ft.  apart. 

The  Baths  occupy  a large  piece  of  ground  in 
a pleasant  part  of  the  town  between  the  District 
Hospital  and  the  Public  Buildings.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  3,550 1.  Each  swimming-bath  is 
50  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  broad.  The  engine-house  is 
a firmly-built  structure,  surmounted  by  a tank, 


which  is  about  28  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  broad,  and 
capable  of  holding  20,000  gallons  of  water.  An 
artesian  well,  60  yards  deep,  is  sunk  for  the 
supply  of  water,  which  is  pumped  up  by  means 
of  a 16-horse  horizontal  engine  into  the  cistern, 
and  conveyed  from  thence  to  the  various  baths, 
which  are  heated  by  hot  water  through  a warm- 
ing apparatus  from  two  boilers. 


PREMIATED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  GERMAN 
PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 

Some  time  ago  the  German  Government  invited 
designs  from  architects  of  all  countries  for  their 
Parliament  House,  proposed  to  be  built  in  Berlin. 
From  a large  number  sent  in,  five  designs  were 
selected,  and  received  premiums.  One  of  these 
was  the  work  of  our  distinguished  countryman, 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  produced  in  conjunction 
with  his  son,  Mr.  John  O.  Scott,  and  in  our 
present  number  we  give  a general  view  of  the 
design.  On  another  occasion  we  shall  publish 
the  plan  of  the  principal  floor,  which  will  make 
clear  the  general  arrangements.  In  response  to 
a request  from  us,  Sir  Gilbert  enables  us  to 
state,  in  his  own  words,  the  principles  which 
guided  him  in  making  his  design  : — 

In  making  this  design  it  was  intended  to  adopt 
or  develop  a style  which  really  never  appeared 
in  the  series  of  developments  in  German  archi- 
tecture; that  is  to  say,  a fully  matured  pointed 
style,  founded  on  really  German  elements.  The 
Germans,  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  were  on  the  high  road  to  a noble  form 
of  Gothic  architecture  wholly  their  own,  but 
were  disturbed  by  the  importation  of  French 
architecture.  My  object  has  been  to  imagine 
this  interruption  to  have  been  nonexistent , and 
the  following  extract  from  the  explanatory 
remarks  which  accompanied  the  design  will  more 
fully  elucidate  the  idea  : — 

“ The  most  truly  national  period  of  German 
architecture  may  be  said  to  extend  from  the 
days  of  the  first  Otho  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  Barbarrossa;  though,  for  our  imme- 
diate purpose  we  may  take  the  buildings  about 
the  time  of  the  last-named  emperor  as  our  type. 
No  form  of  Medieval  architecture  is  more  marked 
in  character,  and,  to  a German,  none  should  be 
more  dear,  inasmuch  as  no  style  could  be  more 
truly  national,  or  in  its  main  characteristics 
more  noble.  As,  however,  it  wanted  one  feature, 
the  pointed  arch,  and  as  it  did  not  yet  possess 
many  refinements  and  inventions,  which  ren- 
dered many  subsequent  buildings  more  perfect, 
though  perhaps  less  characteristic,  we  seem  to 
want  a more  advanced  form  of  art  as  the  ground- 
work of  any  modern  revival  of  the  style,  and 
such  more  advanced  development  did  commence 
in  Germany  during  the  early  years  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  we  see  at  Limberg  on  the 
Lahn,  the  cathedral  at  Bamberg,  and  numberless 
buildings;  and  it  is  only  because  this  natural 
and  logical  course  of  development  was  too  early 
checked  by  the  amalgamating  process  I have 
already  alluded  to,  that  the  attempted  develop- 
ment I am  now  advocating  became  necessary. 

What,  therefore,  I wish  here  to  urge  is  the 
desirableness  of  continuing  and  following  up  in 
our  own  revived  works  the  development  com- 
menced so  nobly  immediately  after  the  time  of 
Frederick  I.,  but  too  much  discontinued  in 
works  in  the  middle  and  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a development  uniting  in  one  the  per- 
fection of  style  which  we  find  in  such  works  as 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Church,  at  Marburgh,  with  the 
more  natural  characteristics  of  Limburgh, 
Gelnhausen,  Barnbergh,  Andernaut,  St.  Martin  s, 
St.  Severins,  &c.,  at  Cologne,  and  a host  of 
edifices  which  have  rendered  Mediaeval  Germany 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  architecture. 

I beg,  therefore , that  my  design  may  not  be 
judged  by  archaeological  rules,  as  it  has  been 
my  objeot,  while  adopting  a style  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  to  retain  in  it  those  especially 
German  characteristics  which  may  be  viewed  as 
more  properly  belonging  to  the  twelfth,  though 
nevertheless  extending  themselves  far  into  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  thus  raising  and  stand- 
ing by  the  national  banner  against  the  advanc- 
ing fashion  of  amalgamation,  which  eventually 
effected  their  extinction. 

The  other  development  I have  to  advooate  is 
one  of  an  opposite  character.  It  is  the  absorp- 
tion into  the  old  German  style,  not  only  of 
modern  systems  of  construction,  and  modern 
appliances,  so  far  as  they  are  good  and  desirable, 
but  of  at  least  one  feature  of  modern  architec- 
ture, which  I view  as  being  so  noble  and  august 
that  no  style  can  be  considered  perfect  that 


rejects  it.  I refer  to  the  cupola,  as  it  has  been 
developed  in  latter  ages,  a development  of  which 
the  greatest  examples  may  be  said  to  be  seen  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  and  St.  Peter’s,  at 
Rome. 

That  the  Mediaeval  architects  of  Western 
Europe  did  not  reject  the  cupola  we  [have  in- 
numerable proofs  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Fi  ance.  I need  not,  therefore,  argue  this  point. 
The  particular  development  of  the  cupola  to 
which  I now  refer,  was  semi-mediaeval  in  its 
origin  at  Florence,  though  its  more  complete 
realisation  at  Rome  was  in  another  style.  This 
form  of  cupola  may  be  defined  as  that  which 
renders  it  an  equally  noble  and  magnificent 
feature  when  Been  from  within  or  without, — that 
form  which  Michelangelo  described  under  the 
similitude  of  raising  the  Pantheon  on  the  Temple 
of  Peace. 

For  a great  and  dignified  national  structure  I 
can  conceive  of  no  feature  so  appropriate  or  so 
desirable  as  a vast  and  lofty  central  cupola.  Ex- 
ternally, all  other  forms  would  culminate  in  and 
do  homage  to  this,  while  internally  no  other 
form  could  with  equal  majesty  canopy  the 
central  hall  of  a palace  of  legislature.  I have, 
therefore,  devoted  my  attention  (with  what 
success  I leave  others  to  judge)  to  accommo- 
dating this  glorious  form  to  the  details  and 
sentiment  of  Old  German  architecture. 

Of  my  great  cupola  I may  say  that  externally 
and  internally,  it  is  in  some  degree  like  that 
of  St.  Peter’s  would  be  if  translated  into  Early  [ 
German  style.  I have  so  far  departed  from  my 
type  as  to  sever  the  internal  from  the  external  ll 
cupola,  and  to  support  the  lantern  which  crowns 
the  whole  by  a system  of  construction  interposed  ; 
between  the  two.  The  system  has  usually  been 
attributed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  adopted  \ 
it  in  building  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  j 
London,  and  has  subsequently  had  numerous 
followers;  but  the  same  idea  had  been  struck  I 
out  centuries  before  in  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  I 
where  the  very  Bame  thing  had  been  carried  out 
in  timber,  which  has  since  become  so  popular, 
though  carried  out  in  other  materials.  The  great  : 
advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it  enables  the 
designer  to  make  the  height  of  his  cupola  to  suit  . 
the  eye  both  within  and  without,  which  has  j 
always  been  the  great  difficulty  to  overcome.”  ! 

It  is  reported  that  another  competition,  con-  ■ 
fined  to  German  architects,  is  to  be  invited. 


EFFECT  OF  BLOWS  ON  IRON. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  the  Cantor  lectures  on  t 
tools  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  the  f 
Rev.  Mr.  Rigg  said, — Besides  the  surface  work  I 
produced  by  hammerB,  there  is  some  hitherto  : 
mysterious  and  as  yet  uninvestigated  internal  I 
work  done  by  them.  It  is  easy  to  make  clear  it 
the  fact,  of  which,  however,  no  satisfactory  ex-  I 
planation  has  yet  been  offered.  There  is  on  the  J 
table  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle,  the  ends 
being  directed,  as  usual,  to  magnetic  north  and  i 
south.  If,  now,  this  common  iron  poker  be  held  i 
in  the  hand,  and  the  lower  end  directed  towards 
the  north,  but  inclined  about  67°  below  the  i 
horizontal  line,  the  poker  may  be  said  to  be  in  s 
the  line  of  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Now 
strike  the  poker  two  or  three  blows  upon  the  : 
upper  end  with  an  ordinary  engineer’s  hammer ; | 
it  will  be  found  that  some  internal  change  has 
taken  place.  Direct  first  one  end  of  the  poker  e 
and  then  the  other  to  the  same  pole  of  the 
needle,  and  repulsion  will  be  manifested  in  one  c 
case,  and  attraction  in  the  other.  Now  reverse  :l 
the  poker,  making  what  was  the  lower  end  the 
upper  one  ; strike  it  as  many  blows  as  were  given 
to  it  before,  apply  it  to  the  magnet,  and  it  will  i 
be  found  that  both  ends  attract  the  balanced  S 
needle,  thus  showing  that  some  change  has  taken 
place,  for  the  poker  has  lost  all  trace  of  magnetic  ii 
polarity.  Give  two  or  three  more  blows,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  magnetic  effects  are  the  ij 
reverse  of  those  in  the  first  case.  Such  a simple  I 
experiment  in  the  private  room  prepares  us  for  I 
results,  equally  unaccountable  in  cases  where  il 
metals  are  subject  to  hammer  impact,  or  that : 
which  is  equivalent  thereto;  hence,  for  example, 
it  is  apparent  why  the  compass  needle  on  iron 
ships  may  be  affected  in  consequence  of  the 
tremor  to  which  the  vessel  is  subjected  owing  to 
blows  from  waves.  Nor  is  it  a question  of  appa- 
rent phenomenon  alone  which  has  to  be  regarded  n 
in  this  inexplicable  work  of  hammers.  These 
magnetic  manifestations  seem  to  be  accompanied 
with  internal  material  changes  which  sometimes: 
make  their  existence  too  clear  by  fractures  as 
unexpected  as  they  are  dangerous. 
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PROTECTION  FROM  LIGHTNING. 

Sill,  — The  number  and  intensity  of  the 
understorms  -which  have  raged  over  this 
nntry  during  the  season,  as  well  as  the 
icidents  which  have  accompanied  them,  have 
;en  so  far  above  the  average  that  they  have 
tracted  very  properly  an  immense  amount  of 
terest  on  the  subject  of  lightning,  and  the 
eans  we  adopt,  or  that  are  at  our  disposal,  to 
•otect  ourselves  and  our  buildings  from  the 
istructive  effects  of  electrical  discharge.  Day 
ter  day  have  the  daily  papers  been  replete 
ith  details  of  casualties  to  both  human  life  and 
■operty,  for  not  only  have  trees  been  shattered, 
.ttle  destroyed,  public  buildings  injured,  and 
:ivate  houses  struck,  but  human  beings  have 
;en  killed  in  such  numbers,  that,  if  tabulated, 
iey  would  form  a most  disastrous  list.  Hence 
le  duty  of  every  householder  to  protect  himself 
id  his  family. 

Now,  as  regards  human  beings,  we  cannot,  it 
true,  whilst  out  of  doors,  carry  about  with  us 
ly  available  means  of  obviating  the  calamity; 
it.' as  regards  buildings  it  is  notorious  that  in 
> case  has  damage  arisen  where  the  structures 
id  been  provided  with  lightning-conductors, 
hilst  on  the  other  hand  in  no  single  case  where 
ischief  happened  was  there  any  conductor, 
he  conditions  that  determine  a perfeot  light- 
ing-conductor are : — 

That  it  shall  expose  on  some  prominent  posi- 
on  of  a building  a metallic  point,  and  that  it 
lall  offer  from  this  point  to  the  earth  a path 
f little  or  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
irrent. 

The  conductor  must  be  solid  and  continuous 
om  its  point  to  the  ground,  i.e.,  there  should  be 

0 joints,  unless  it  be  a well-soldered  one,  in  the 
hole  of  its  path. 

Its  connexion  with  the  ground  must  be  sound 
nd  good  ; in  fact,  in  “ telegraphio”  language,  it 
iust  make  a good  “earth,”  either  by  having  its 
ad  coiled  up  or  buried  in  a hole  in  moist  earth 
nd  Burrounded  by  coke,  at  a depth  from  8 ft.  to 
2 ft.,  or  by  being  wrapped  round  a gas  or  water 
tain,  to  which  it  should  be  well  soldered,  or  by 
sing  carried  down  a well  or  to  some  adjacent 
ver  or  water-oourse.  In  applying  conductors 
? a means  of  guarding  against  the  destructive 
fects  of  lightning,  the  principle  to  be  carried 
at  is  to  bring  the  given  building  into  such  a 
;ate  of  passive  electrical  resistance  as  it  would 
ave  supposing  it  were  metallic  throughout, 
ow,  this  is  best  accomplished  by  connecting 
jgether  metalically,  as  far  as  possible,  all  large 
etached  masses  of  metal  in  the  fabric,  Buch  as 
Dofing,  metal  ridges,  spouting,  gutters,  leads, 
restings,  &o., — at  least,  those  in  the  line  of 
robable  discharge.  These  should  be  carefully 
onnected  to  the  main  conductor  or  conductors, 
ire  being  taken  that  all  joints  are  thoroughly 
ound.  Each  conductor, — if  there  be  more  than 
ne,  — should  make,  if  possible,  a separate 
earth,”  and  should  be  connected  together  either 
bove  or  below  the  ground  line. 

The  practice  adopted  by  some  people  of  insu- 
lting conductors,  not  only  complicates  matters, 
ut  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  area  protected 
y a conductor  is  a radius  equal  to  the  height  of 
he  conductor  above  ground.  Thus,  for  moderate- 
ized  houses,  one  conductor  is  enough. 

If  the  finial  or  point  project  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  above 
he  chimney,  it  will  be  sufficient. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  is  the  best 
arm  of  lightning-conductor  ? I say  unhesi- 
atingly  a galvanised  iron  wire  rope  of  sufficient 
fictional  area.  There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the 
innecessary  expense  of  copper ; a stout  gal- 
auised  rope  will  carry  away  any  discharge,  and 
y its  use  cost  is  reduced,  and  a means  of  pro- 
tection placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 

A Bnial  of  brass  or  copper,  eleotro-gilded  so 
s to  avoid  oxidation,  is  affixed  to  the  highest 
>oint  of  the  building,  and  the  wire  rope  being 
oupled  thereto  is  to  be  carried  down  the  side  of 
he  structure,  to  which  it  should  be  closely 
astened  by  stout  hooks.  As  before  observed, 
are  must  be  taken  to  preserve  continuity,  as 
he  path  of  the  electrical  discharge  is  always  in 
he  line  of  least  resistance.  This  line  may  not 
Iwaysbe  the  shortest  lineal  distance,  but  it  is 
n all  cases  the  shortest  electrical  distance;  that 
s to  say,  that  lightning  picks  out  its  shortest  or 
:asie8t  path  to  earth,  selecting  in  its  transit, 
vith  the  nicest  discrimination,  metal  cramps 
nd  fastenings,  and  by  its  expansive  power 
battering  and  destroying  inferior  conducting 
lubstances,  such  as  stone,  brickwork,  or  wood. 

1 Now,  what  is  the  cost  of  all  this,  may  be 
Inquired  P Merely  a sum  of  41.  will  suffice  for 


the  protection  of  any  moderate-sized  house,  not 
exceeding,  say,  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height,  in- 
cluding all  cost. 

The  question  now  naturally  arises,  “ Why  do 
we  not  protect  our  buildings  when  the  cost  is  so 
trifling  ? ” The  damage  done  to  property,  let  alone 
the  question  of  human  life,  during  a single  storm 
would  more  than  pay  for  the  erection  of  efficient 
conductors  over  dozens  of  houses.  A small 
outlay,  it  will  be  seen,  may  purchase  an  absolute 
immunity  from  a danger  which  may  at  a 
moment  when  we  least  expect  it  number  us 
among  those  who  are  gone  from  us. 

Fkank  Russell,  C.E.,  Assoc.  Soc.  Tel.  Eng. 


ABANDONED. 

Few  men,  even  speculating  builders,  intend- 
ing to  build  a tower,  or  other  edifice,  fail,  in  these 
days,  to  sit  down  and  count  the  cost  thereof 
before  commencing  operations  on  the  site ; on 
paper,  however,  many  structures  are  fashioned 
for  those  who  have  taken  no  adequate  means  to 
ascertain  their  willingness  or  ability  to  carry  out 
the  designs. 

Many  building  sohemes  are  abandoned,  and 
with  them,  if  possible,  the  architects  whose 
services  have  been  employed.  Some  would-be 
builders  endeavour  to  make  an  express  stipula- 
tion to  the  effect  that  no  oharge  shall  be  made 
for  the  drawings,  unless  the  works  they  re- 
present are  executed  ; and  very  often  they 
succeed.  Men  young  in  the  profession,  and 
blind  as  yet  to  their  own  interests,  agree  to  this, 
and  learn  by  experience  what  bad  policy  it  is  to 
become  a party  to  irregular  proceedings. 

But  why  should  a practice,  looked  upon  as 
dishonourable  by  the  members  of  another  pro5 
fession,  among  architects  be  considered  as 
optional  P If  a solicitor  undertakes  a cause  on 
the  understanding  that  he  is  to  receive  his  fees 
only  in  the  case  of  his  client  proving  successful, 
he  loses  caste.  It  is  not  that  he  has  committed 
an  act  in  itself  base ; but  he  has,  for  personal 
objects,  done  a thing  injurious  to  the  profession 
of  which  he  is  a member.  Should  notan  equally 
high  standard  of  professional  conduct  bo  reached 
by  architects  ? 

In  many  instances  in  which  the  intention  to 
build  is  abandoned,  although  no  stipulation  has 
been  made  to  meet  the  contingency,  the  client 
expresses  great  surprise  at  the  amount  of  the 
charges  which  he  is  requested  in  due  course  to 
disburse.  He  points  out,  quite  unnecessarily, 
that  he  has  received  no  benefit  from  the  labours 
of  the  architect,  and  promises  to  him  future 
gain  in  compensation  for  a lenient  consideration 
of  the  present  case.  The  architect  argues  that 
the  Institute  “ scale  ” has  provided  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  works  being  abandoned,  and  that  he 
has  made  his  charge  in  accordance  with  it. 
The  client  retorts  that  he  hates  paying  “for 
nothing.” 

At  length  the  matter  is  ended  by  the  architect 
sorrowfully  either  braving  the  wrath  of  his  late 
employer,  or  making  an  abatement  from  his  just 
fees ; so  that  as  William  Cowper  says  of  the 
parson  and  farmer  on  tithing-day, — 

“ he  who  takes,  and  he  who  pays, 

Are  both  alike  distress'd.’’ 

Of  the  alternatives,  that  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  economist  should  always  be 
chosen.  Would  any  medical  man  remit  the 
whole  or  part  of  his  fees  becanse  the  patient 
had  died  ? Would  he  not  very  truly  say  that 
he  was  a loser  by  the  death,  and  that  he  had 
hoped  to  attend  the  sufferer  through  his  re- 
covery ? And  might  not  an  architect  say  as 
truly  that  he  is  a loser  by  the  abandonment  of 
works,  and  that  his  hope  was  to  superintend 
them,  and  to  obtain  his  full  commission  ? 


RAMBLES  OF  AN  INVALID. 

It  sometimes  startles,  and  not  uselessly,  those 
who  stay  at  home,  when  they  hear  where  Iobs 
quiet  souls  have  been  ranging  within  a given 
period.  The  following  portion  of  a letter  from 
M.  Cesar  Daly,  of  Paris,  to  an  old  friend  in 
London,  will  probably  have  a similar  effect  : — 
“In  April  last  year,”  says  M.  Daly,  “I  had  a 
sharp  touch  of  my  old  bronchial  complaint.  At  the 
beginning  of  July  I started  for  Sweden  by  Ger- 
many, where  I found  hundreds  of  our  cannon 
forming  monuments  of  every  descrip'ion.  I 
visited  Denmark,  Sweden  (from  west  to  east), 
going  through  all  the  lakes,  and  assisted,  in 
August,  at  the  Prehistoric  Congress  of  Stock- 
holm,  in  the  name  of  the  Sooietd  Centrale  des 
Architectes.  Thence  I started  back  through 
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Holland  and  Belgium,  joined  my  family  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and,  after  a month’s  stay  in  the  moun- 
tains, carried  my  smala  off  to  Algiers,  where  the 
boys  followed  the  Lyceum  studies.  I visited  the 
antiquities  in  the  environs  of  Algiers,  and  on  the 
1st  of  February  started  with  a military  commis- 
sion through  the  Eastern  Sahara,  as  far  as  800 
kil.  south]  of  Alger.  Two  months  under  tent. 
Three  days  after  my  return,  I started  with  your 
consul-general,  Col.  Playfair,  for  the  Aurex 
mountains,  and  visited  all  the  principal  Roman 
antiquities  of  the  province  of  Constantine,  taking 
sketches  and  notes  everywhere.  Again  two 
months  under  tent.  I came  back  through 
Kabylia  with  my  eldest  boy,  who  joined  us  at 
Constantine.” 


INSPECTION  OF  THE  COVENTRY 
SEWAGE  WORKS  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 
COMMISSIONERS. 

O.v  Thursday  in  last  week,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell 
Reade,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  C.E.,  and 
Mr.  S.  J.  Smith,  C.E.,  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  inquire  into 
the  disposal  of  town  sewage,  visited  the  Coventry 
Sewage  Works,  which  have  been  established  by 
the  General  Sewage  and  Manure  Company  to  put 
into  practical  use  a plan  for  the  purification  of 
sewage  that  had  been  invented  and  patented  by 
Dr.  M.  F.  Anderson.  The  commission  were 
accompanied  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  Coventry 
(Mr.  T.  Browett),  and  the  city  surveyor  (Mr. 
E.  J.  Parnell),  Dr.  Anderson,  Mr.  J.  C.  Malliss, 
C.E.,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Coddington  (manager,  sewage 
works),  were  present  to  conduct  the  Commission 
over  the  works,  and  make  explanatory  obser- 
vations. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  disposal  of  town  sewage  by  three 
methods,  viz. : — 1.  By  irrigation  (sewage  farm)  ; 
2.  By  precipitation  and  filtration ; 3.  By  che- 
mical processes.  They  have  visited  Bedford, 
Doncaster,  Harrogate,  Leeds,  Bolton,  Chorley, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Wrexham,  Banbury,  Ken. 
dal,  Rochdale,  Birmingham,  Leamington,  and 
Warwick ; and  on  Thursday  they  inspected  the 
Coventry  Sewage  Works,  and  proceeded  thence 
to  Rugby.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  finish 
their  English  tour  in  about  a week,  and  will  then 
go  to  some  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  Con- 
tinent ; and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  make  their 
report  before  next  session  of  Parliament. 

The  sewage,  as  it  flows  from  the  city  at  the 
rate  of  about  2,000,000  gallons  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  first  seen,  and  the  visitors  were 
afterwards  conducted  to  a building  containing 
one  of  Latham’s  solid  sewage  extractors,  where 
the  straining  and  extricating  of  the  solid  matter 
was  witnessed.  The  sewage  and  chemicals 
having  been  duly  mixed  and  passed  through  the 
precipitating  tanks,  samples  of  the  effluent 
water  were  exhibited  in  glass  test  tubes.  The 
effluent  water  is  subjected  to  a process  of  fil- 
tration, and  for  the  purpose  is  conducted  to  a 
properly-prepared  filter-bed.  Four  and  a half 
acres  have  been  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
filtration  of  the  effluent  water  from  the  sewage 
of  Coventry,  but  nine  acres  have  been  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a second  filter-bed 
ready  when  the  one  last  in  use  requires  rest  or 
repair.  The  Commission  were  conducted  to  the 
filter-beds,  whence  the  effluent  water  could  be 
seen  passing  into  the  river  Sherbourne  from 
the  three  large  mains  of  the  filter  at  the  rate  of 
about  30,000  gallons  per  hour.  The  mode  of 
collecting  and  drying  the  precipitated  matter 
was  also  exhibited.  The  deposit  amounts  to 
about  thirty  tons  or  more  daily,  and  if  it  were 
to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  a semi-fluid  state, 
a nuisance  would  be  created  almost  as  bad  as 
that  of  polluting  the  river.  It  is  therefore  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  sludge  produced  shall 
be  daily  converted  into  a portable  and  unobjec- 
tionable condition.  It  is,  therefore,  dried,  ground 
into  fine  powder,  and  sold  as  an  agricultural 
manure.  The  quality  of  the  sewage  manure  so 
produced  is  said  to  be  worth  about  40s.  per  ton. 
Althongh  there  is  a fair  demand  for  such  manure 
growing  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  in 
ihe  hop-growing  districts,  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  it  is  too  low-priced  an  article 
either  to  bear  long  carriage  or  to  command  the 
farmer’s  special  attention.  Therefore,  at  the 
Coventry  Sewage  Works  it  is  now  fortified  with 
other  fertilising  agents,  to  enable  it  to  compete 
with  artificial  manures.  It  is  fortified  by  a 
process  patented  by  the  company,  and  its  value 
can  be  raised  to  the  extent  required.  We  shall 
hear  by  and  by  what  the  Commissioners  thought 
of  the  arrangements. 
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HANDRAILING. 

The  cutting  out  of  wreaths  for  handrailing  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  most  refined  geometrical 
problems  that  the  practical  joiner  has  to  master. 
Hitherto  the  Bystem  chiefly  pursued  has  been  that 
invented  by  the  venerable  Peter  Nicholson,  for 
numberless  years  the  joiner’s  sole  guide.  In 
the  work  now  before  me*  Mr.  John  Jones  states 
« that  having  more  than  1,000  ft.  of  handrailing 
to  work  for  the  Commercial  Bank,  Liverpool,  in 
1847,  he  studied  how  to  get  out  the  wreaths  with 
less  labour  and  timber  and  with  more  accuracy 
than  cutting  them  out  cylindrically.”  The  re- 
sult was  that  he  discovered  any  wreath  can  be 
cut  out  square  from  a plank  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  diameter  of  a circle  enclosing  the 
section  of  the  intended  handrail.  Or,  in  other 
language,  a handrail  oircular  in  section  can  be 
cut°  out  of  a plank  the  thickness  of  its  own 
diameter  : so  from  this  it  is  self-evident  that  any 
mould  which  could  be  worked  upon  such  a cir- 
cular handrail  could  also  be  got  out  de  novo  from 
theBame  plank. 

To  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
the  usual  mode  of  getting  out  a wieatb,  the 
advantages  of  this  system  will  bo  self-evident. 
Peter  Nicholson  evidently  looked  at  the  question 
more  from  the  geometer’s  point  of  view  than 
that  of  the  practical  joiner,  considering  it  as  a 
spiral  cut  out  of  a hollow  cylinder,  the  section, 
in  the  first  place,  being  a parallelogram  enclosing 
the  intended  finished  section  of  a handrail.  It 
is  a difficult  matter  to  explain  without  the  aid  of 
models;  but  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Jones’s 
system  can  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that,  sup- 
posing a handrail,  circular  in  section,  were  re- 
quired to  be  worked  by  the  usual  mode,  a plank, 
thick  enough  to  contain  this  square  section  and 
its  twist  in  the  length  of  the  wreath,  would  have 
to  be  provided,  and  then  the  circular  rail  would 
be  worked  out  of  it.  In  sawing  it  out  of  the 
plank,  the  saw  would  have  to  traverse  the 
plank  at  angles  varying  to  the  plane  .of  its 
surface,  the  extra  depth  of  sawing  required  at 
the  point  of  greatest  twist  being  a very  serious 
matter. 

By  Mr.  Jones’s  system  this  labour  is  reduced 
to  a minimum,  the  plank  being  only  the  thick- 
ness of  the  diameter  of  the  handrail,  and  being 
sawn  out  square  the  whole  length  of  the  wreath. 
This  is  an  extreme  instance  given  to  illustrate 
the  system.  No  doubt,  were  handrails  perfectly 
square  in  section, — which  they  never  are, — the 
advantages  of  the  new  system  would  be  at  a 
minimum ; but  still,  though  no  wood  might  be 
saved,  there  would  still  be  a saving  in  labour. 
In  the  real  practical  work  of  handrailing  there 
is  a saving  of  about  one-third  of  timber,  and 
fully  one-half  in  time,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
new  system.  It  will  perhaps  bring  it  clearer  to 
the  mind  how  this  saving  is  effected,  if  we  con- 
sider that  whatever  be  the  section  of  the  hand- 
rail as  it  advanoes  up  the  spiral,  the  section 
revolves  on  its  own  axis.  Evidently,  then,  if 
our  system  starts  on  the  principle  of  an  enclosing 
square,  the  wreath  must  be  cut  out  of  a plank 
sufficiently  thick  to  contain  that  square,  through 
the  amount  of  revolution  or  twist  from  one  end 
of  the  wreath  to  the  other. 

I have  purposely  abstained  from  any  technical 
description  of  the  mode  of  setting  out  the  wreath 
by  curves  and  ordinates,  for  which  I refer  those 
interested  to  the  book  itself,  where  all  these 
practical  matters  are  fully  and  clearly  set  forth. 
The  invention  is  an  eminently  practical  one  by  a 
practical  joiner,  who,  I believe,  taught  it  for 
some  years  at  the  Technical  School  of  the  then 
Mechanics’  Institute  in  Liverpool.  The  system 
is  practised  now  by  some  of  his  pupils  in  Liver- 
pool. My  object  in  writing  has  only  been  to  let 
those  interested  know  what  can  be  done  in  hand- 
railing  through  the  labours  of  a thinking  me- 
chanic. Would  that  there  were  more  such  to 
make  building  the  scientific  pursuit  it  ought 
to  be.  T.  Mellard  Reade,  C.E. 


Monument  to  the  late  War. — The  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  near  Metz,  but  on  French 
soil,  in  memory  of  the  battles  of  Mars  la  Tour, 
Gravelotte,  and  St.  Privat,  has  been  temporarily 
placed  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  It  represents 
France  in  an  erect  attitude  placing  a wreath  of 
immortelles  on  the  head  of  a wounded  soldier, 
whom  she  is  supporting  in  her  arms.  At  her 
feet  two  ohildren  seated  on  an  anchor  are  catch- 
ing the  rifle  falling  from  his  hand. 

* Handrailing  cut  Square  to  the  Plank  without  a falling 
Mould.  By  John  Jones.  E.  & F.  Spon, 


SUDDEN  DEATH  OF  AN  ARCHITECT. 

Mr.  James  Woodward,  who  has  acted  as 
architect  and  estate  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land, at  Raby  Castle,  for  a great  number  of  years, 
on  Monday  week  left  the  Castle,  in  a convey- 
ance, accompanied  by  a coachman  to  Cock- 
field,  apparently  in  exceedingly  good  health  and 
spirits.  Having  transacted  some  building  busi- 
ness, on  his  return,  and  when  near  Riverstone, 
he  fell  into  the  coachman’s  arms,  exclaiming 
“ Oh,  George  ! ” and  instantly  expired. 

The  driver,  dreadfully  alarmed,  was  much 
relieved  by  Dr.  Copeland  driving  up  at  the  time, 
and  whose  opinion  is  that  the  deceased  died  from 
a diseased  heart,  and  that  no  inquest  was  neces- 
sary.   


UN-SANITARY  SIGNS. 

( For  the  use  of  the  School  Board  Schools.) 

When  streets  are  foul  and  scavengers  are  few, 
When  drains  are  choked  and  sewer-gas  leaks 
through, 

When  human  dwellings  have  a noisome  smell, 
You  ’ll  likely  find  the  houses  “built  to  sell.” 

When  infants  pine  upon  their  mother’s  breast, 
When  parents’  looks  show  illness  and  unrest, 
When  doctors  prosper  where  they  starved  before, 
You  ’ll  likely  find  that  deaths  than  births  are 
more. 

When  party  broils  and  wars  of  creed  are  rife, 
When  rulers  shirk  the  laws  of  human  life, 

When  duty  means  the  greed  for  private  wealth, 
You  ’ll  likely  find  a blighted  public  health. 

But  if  the  truth  and  conscientious  deeds 
Are  shown  by  men  to  meet  all  healthful  needs, 
Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  sun-burBt  warm 
Break  o’er  the  land  in  Sanitive  Reform. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion was  opened  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  Carmarthen. 
Lord  Cawdor  having  taken  the  chair,  the  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s  delivered  the  inaugural  address, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said, — He  might  ask 
them  to  consider  the  question,  What  was  the 
proper  work  of  a Cambrian  archaeological  asso- 
ciation ? It  was  very  gratifying  to  observe  the 
progress  which  the  Association  had  made  from 
very  small  beginnings.  Its  organ,  the  Archcvo- 
logia  Canibrensis,  had  nearly  completed  the 
thirteenth  volume,  and  had  shown  no  symptom 
of  failing  for  want  of  matter.  A great  deal  of 
the  work  which  the  Association  had  to  do  was 
local  in  its  character ; and  although  in  these 
days  it  was  not  easy  to  say  where  Wales  ended 
and  England  began,  it  still  had  to  be  treated  in 
many  ways  as  a separate  power  of  itself.  In 
Cornwall,  Wales,  or  Brittany,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  Ireland,  the  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides, 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  the  other,  we  find  the 
lost  relics  of  a widely-diffused  group  of  nations 
in  a greater  or  less  degree  of  purity,  but  still  in 
a purer  condition  than  was  the  case  anywhere 
else.  How  far  were  the  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  say  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  homogeneous 
at  the  period  when  the  light  of  history  first  broke 
in  upon  them.  That  light  revealed  certain 
ethnological  differences  between  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  districts.  In  what  did  such  differences 
originate  ? Were  they  in  some  measure  owing 
to  the  partial  absorption  of  a pre-existing  race  ? 
What  remains  exist  of  the  pre-existence  of  such 
an  earlier  race,  or  was  it  possible  to  trace  it  in 
the  feature,  habits,  or  language  of  any  among 
the  present  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  or 
in  their  local  nomenclature  ? What  light  did 
monuments  throw  upon  the  question  ? It  was 
necessary  that  the  law  should  now  be  put  in 
force  for  arresting  the  wanton  destruction  of 
national  monuments.  One  class  of  such  monu- 
ments only  needed  to  be  let  alone.  If  camps 
and  other  earthworks  were  not  levelled  or 
ploughed  away;  if  cromlechau  were  not  blown 
up  or  turned  into  gateposts;  and  if  inscribed 
stones  were  simply  protected  and  undisturbed, 
nothing  more  was  wanted  or  could  be  expected. 
He  could  not  conceal  his  regret,  as  an  archaeolo- 
gist, that  the  zeal  for  church  restoration  had  not 
at  all  times  been  according  to  knowledge.  He 
believed  it  required  a greater  architect  to  restore 
a church  than  to  build  one.  An  architect  who 
dealt  with  one  of  the  rude,  solemn,  quaint  Welsh 
country  churches,  wanted  not  merely  artistic 
skill,  but  something  of  poetical  feeliDg.  Those 


churches  needed  to  be  treated  with  the  most 
reverent  care.  He  thought  their  Society  had 
done  a great  deal,  but  he  was  quite  sure  it  had 
still  very  much  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  stopping 
unadvised  and  hasty  restoration. 

After  an  excursion  to  Llanstephan  Castle, 
and  the  mansion  of  Sir  James  Hamilton,  there 
were  various  meetings  and  papers  read,  followed 
by  discussions,  the  history  of  Wales  being  con- 
sidered as  deserving  to  be  written. 


HYDRAULIC  LIFTS  FOR  CANAL  VESSELS. 

The  trustees  of  the  River  Weaver  navigation 
have  recently  applied  the  principles  of  hydraulics 
to  an  invention  in  lifts  that  may,  in  time,  super- 
sede the  builders’  crabs  and  windlasses  for  lifting 
masonry  and  other  heavy  materials.  The  site  of 
this  new  invention  is  at  Anderton,  where  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  on  its  way  to  Runcorn, 
approaches  the  River  Weaver,  and  where  there 
is  a considerable  transit  proceeding  from  the  iron 
and  pottery  districts  to  the  sea  at  Liverpool ; 
but  as  the  canal  is  more  than  50  ft.  above  the 
river,  the  whole  of  the  trade  has  had  to  be 
transhipped  at  a great  expense  and  labour. 

The  river  vessels  are  now  raised  at  one  lift  up 
to  the  level  of  the  canal,  and  also  lowered  again. 
The  lift  consists  of  two  wrought-iron  tanks,  or 
open  pontoons,  situate  side  by  side,  and  each  of 
equal  section  with  the  canal,  and  of  a length 
sufficient  to  receive  the  longest  of  the  vessels 
which  navigate  the  canal.  One  pontoon  descends 
while  the  other  ascends,  the  time  occupied  in 
making  the  ascent  and  descent  being,  on  an 
average,  about  three  minutes.  Each  pontoon  is 
fitted  with  ends  that  lift  up  when  connexion  has 
to  be  made  with  the  canal  or  the  river,  thus 
allowing  a free  passage  for  the  vessels  out  of  or 
into  either.  These  lifting  ends,  and  the  junction 
of  the  pontoon  with  the  iron  branches  of  the 
canal,  are  all  made  perfectly  water-tight  by 
meanB  of  very  ingenious  arrangements  of  india- 
rubber  packings,  which  are  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  the  motions  of  the  lift  and  the  pressure 
of  the  water. 

The  practical  construction  of  this  lift  has  been 
divided  between  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  and  his  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  T.  Duer,  under  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Sandemann,  the  engineer  of  the  Weaver 
Trust.  The  works  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Emmerson  & Co.,  builders  and  contractors. 


THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  SEA. 

Sir, — That  bottling  off  of  the  sea  to  whioh  you 
referred  in  your  issue  of  July  31st,  is  by  no 
means  a very  difficult  or  great  undertaking,  and 
will  in  all  probability  turn  out  a very  can-tank  - 
erous  affair. 

But  there  is  another  more  important  tapping 
of  the  sea  in  contemplation,  in  order  to  fill  up 
that  vast  sandy  flat  and  vat,  the  Great  Desert. 
Even  this  would  not  in  itself  be  a very  stupen- 
dous feat ; nevertheless,  I am  not  exaggerating 
when  I say  that  the  tapping  of  the  ocean  for 
such  a purpose  would  not  only  involve  momen- 
tons  changes,  but  tremendous  consequences,  even 
to  the  possible  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  all  j 
terrestrial  things.  Whether  this  contemplated  < 
removal  of  the  sea  would  be  for  good  or  ill  to  : 
mankind  may  possibly  be  within  the  powers  of 
calculation  of  some  of  your  astronomers.  The 
submergence  of  the  desert  would  certainly  affect  4 
the  earth’s  orbit,  its  axial  rotation,  the  tides, 
and  the  sea  margins.  As  Nature  has  herself  . 
emptied  the  Desert  of  the  Sea,  I would  rather  j 
myself  trust  to  her  engineering,  than  revert  to 
a praa-historic  state,  to  a stage  in  the  earth’s 
development,  which  Nature  has  long  since  can- 
celled. But  a poor  camel  is  not  blessed  with 
that  human  reason  which  can  probably  demon- 
strate that  this  projected  removal  of  the  sea 
would  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  the  merchants 
of  London  and  Timbuctoo,  but  that  the  Universe 
would  be  benefited  by  the  change ; they  tell 
me  that  science  has  long  since  settled  all  the 
troublesome  details  of  fact,  and  is  now  entirely 
deductive  in  her  proceedings.  Men  have  only 
now  to  ask  themselves  if  anything  be  of  advan-  • 
tage  to  the  English  trader,  and  if  it  be  it  will  I 
necessarily  follow  that  it  will  also  be  for  the  benefit  ; 
of  the  vested  interests  of  the  entire  Universe. 
Otherwise  I should  have  suspected  that  if  this  i 
project  of  swamping  the  desert  were  to  be  carried  I 
out,  the  white  populations  of  the  Globe  would 
have  to  look  black  as  well  as  those  of  the  Niger.  , 
I should  like  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Darwin  for  what 
special  purpose  we  camels  were  created,  and  why  ; 
we  were  called  the  ships  of  the  desert  ? Is  our 
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kind  to  be  wrecked  in  the  way  proposed  ? The 
submergence  of  the  desert  would  certainly  take 
a great  weight  off  our  humps  and  shoulders,  but 
our  occupation  and  seven  stomachs  would  be 
gone.  But  what  matters  that,  as  long  as  there 
are  turtle,  and  there  are  aldermen  ? To  save 
us,  Mr.  Editor,  please  tell  the  aldermen  that  if 
the  sea  be  removed,  turtle  will,  in  a few  days 
afterwards,  be  extinct  everywhere  but  in  aquaria. 

A Camel. 


INLAND  NAVAL  ARSENALS. 

Sir, — It  is,  on  all  hands,  agreed  that  England 
ought  to  be  made  as  impregnable  as  human  skill 
can  make  her.  All  our  great  naval  arsenals  are 
too  much  exposed,  and,  therefore,  ship-building 
might  be  considerably  impeded  in  the  case  of 
war.  The  defence  of  our  present  dockyards  is 
difficult,  and  to  effectively  fortify  them  is  a work 
of  enormous  cost.  I would  suggest  that  one  or 
two  inla/nd  naval  arsenals  should  be  established 
on  the  lakes,  which  are  in  the  midst  of  our  island 
fastnesses, — of  our  natural  fortifications.  There 
fleets  could  be  built,  and  lie  in  safety  till  ready 
for  sea,  or  even  under  some  circumstances  the 
fleet  itself  might  form  a ship  citadel.  Thus,  in 
the  event  of  any  reverses  in  the  south,  our  posi- 
tion in  the  north  might  be  rendered  completely 
impregnable,  and  enable  us,  either  by  land  or  by 
sea,  to  retrieve  possible  reverses.  Coal  and  iron 
would  be  at  hand,  and  therefore  could  be  readily 
and  economically  utilised. 

W.  Cave  Thomas. 


GENERAL  FOREMEN  AND 
CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

BRICKLAYER  V.  CARPENTER. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  under  this  heading, 
very  truly  remarks  that  a carpenter  and  joiner 
is  generally  advertised  for,  and  preferred,  to 
occupy  the  position  of  clerk  of  works.  I am 
quite  willing  to  endorse  this  statement,  but,  I 
think,  those  that  follow,  pointing  to  the  brick- 
layer as  the  proper  person  for  the  place,  are  not 
altogether  correct.  This  question  should  be 
viewed  from  a broader  basis  than  that  assumed 
by  “Bricklayer,”  whioh  can  be  best  done  by 
noting  the  effects  of  the  two  trades  upon  the 
minds  of  the  respective  workmen. 

The  carpenter  and  joiner  in  preparing  himself 
to  be  a competent  tradesman,  has  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  con. 
struotion,  and  also  to  apply  those  principles  in 
the  timbering  of  the  floors  and  partitions,  trim- 
ming for  the  various  openings,  and  more 
especially  in  the  construction  of  the  roof,  which 
not  unfrequently  oall3  into  play  a great  deal  of 
brain  power  and  mechanical  ingenuity.  The 
roof  holds  a very  important  position  in  any 
building,  and  it  is  there  that  the  science  of 
construction  culminates. 

It  is  not  an  ordinary  mind  which  can  grasp 
the  formation  of  an  elaborate  roof  in  its  entirety, 
and  also  in  detail,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
the  knowledge  and  training  of  the  efficient  olerk 
of  works  is  called  into  requisition. 

Your  correspondent  states  that  a competent 
joiner  passes  all  his  early  life  in  the  workshop, 
and  does  not  appear  upon  the  building  until  the 
superstructure  is  complete.  It  is  very  certain 
that  a number  of  years  must  elapse  before  a 
man  attains  that  manipulative  skill  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  qualify  him  for  a joiner; 
but  his  education  is  not  even  then  complete. 
After  acquiring  that  knowledge  he  has  to  gain  a 
large  experience  in  fixing,  &c.,  before  he  is  in  a 
position  to  accept  a leading  situation.  It  is 
neoessary  for  him,  therefore,  to  be  a carpenter 
as  well  as  a joiner  before  he  attempts  this. 

Now,  a carpenter’s  advent  upon  a building 
occurs  almost  as  soon  as  the  brioklayer’s ; for, 
has  he  not  to  prepare  the  centreing,  lay  the 
joists,  and  erect  partitions,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds P Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  carpenter 
the  bricklayer’s  operations  would  soon  reaoh 
their  limit. 

I have  had  some  experience  both  in  brick- 
laying and  carpentering,  and  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  former  is  by  far  the  most  mechanical 
trade,  and  is  much  more  readily  acquired  than 
the  latter.  Agaiu,  the  ordinary  bricklayer  has 
not  nearly  the  facilities  of  the  carpenter  for 
acquiring  that  extensive  and  varied  knowledge 
of  the  attendant  trades,  whioh  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a man  holding  so  responsible  a 
situation  as  olerk  of  works. 

You  see  the  bricklayer’s  ordinary  work,  con. 
sisting,  as  it  does,  of  such  a continual  repetition, 


does  not  compel  any  mental  exertion,  conse- 
quently  the  mind  does  not  become  educated, 
and  the  man  settles  down  with  quiet  content- 
ment to  lay  bricks.  Besides,  should  a brick- 
layer endeavour  to  acquire  the  necessary  com- 
mand of  other  trades,  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
contend  with  are  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
carpenter,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  has  already 
acquired  that  practical  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion which  is  the  key  to  all  building  operations. 

It  is  quite  possible  for  an  ordinary  carpenter 
to  construct  a good  house  by  himself;  but  I 
think  if  a bricklayer  were  to  attempt  the  task  he 
would  be  somewhat  troubled. 

I have  purposely  written  this  letter  to  apply 
to  ordinary  house-building,  as  the  more  elaborate 
the  work  becomes  the  greater  is  the  knowledge 
demanded,  and  the  tradesman  who  is  not  quali- 
fied to  control  a small  building  would  certainly 
be  incompetent  to  take  obarge  of  larger  works. 

On  buildings  where  stone  is  used  in  lieu  of 
bricks,  the  mason  supersedes  the  bricklayer,  but 
the  carpenter  still  retains  his  leading  position. 
My  previous  remark  respecting  the  education  of 
the  mind  is  still  further  evidenced  by  the  mason, 
as  the  more  he  studies  and  thinks  of  his  work, 
the  more  nearly  he  approaches  to  the  standard 
of  the  art-workman,  leaving  far  behind  the 
mechanical  drudge  whose  work  is  truly  manual 
labour  only,  giving  no  evidence  of  the  higher 
powers  which,  through  disuse,  are  nearly 
obliterated. 

How  is  it  that  the  mason  puts  not  forth  his 
claim  ? It  is  because  he  truly  understands  his 
relative  position,  and  does  not  endeavour  to 
force  his  work  (being  chiefly  artistic)  into  col- 
lision  with  the  more  scientific  labours  of  the 
carpenter. 

One  word  in  respect  of  the  “ load  of 
prejudice”  under  which  the  bricklayers  labour. 
It  is  certainly  a faot,  and  one  to  be 
lamented,  that  bricklayers,  as  a rule,  do  'not 
receive  the  education  which  carpenters  and 
joiners  do ; besides  the  nature  of  their  occupa- 
tions, being  so  monotonous,  has  a tendency  to 
dull  the  brain,  and  does  not  excite  that  active 
interest  which  is  awakened  by  the  ever-reour- 
ring  novelty  of  the  joiner’s  work.  I therefore 
say  that  it  is  not  prejudice,  but  a stern  fact,  that 
the  bricklayer  is  not  so  well  qualified  as  the 
carpenter  to  be  recognised  as  the  leading  trades- 
man. This  is  so  very  generally  acknowledged, 
both  by  precedent  and  present  custom,  that 
comment  is  unnecessary,  but  still  I join  with 
“Bricklayer”  in  saying,  “Let  the  best  man 
win.”  E.  L. 


THE  WIDENING  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  the  plan  proposed 
for  the  widening  of  London  Bridge  will,  if  it  be 
carried  out,  destroy  its  fine  aspect.  The  employ- 
ment of  iron  girders,  which  should  Baddle  the 
bridge,  and  whose  ends  would  only  have  the 
appearance  of  cantilevers,  would  be  a very 
Btrong  form  of  construction,  and  one  which 
might  be  made  ornamental.  This  plan  would 
admit,  too,  of  longitudinal  girders  being  con- 
nected with  the  transverse,  so  as  to  strengthen 
the  entire  structure  of  the  bridge. 

Hundredweight. 


LIABILITY  TO  REPAIR  ROADS. 

THE  KENSINGTON  VESTRY  V.  THE  VESTRY  OF 
ST.  MARGARET  AND  ST.  JOHN,  WESTMINSTER. 

At  tko  Hammersmith  Police-court,  Mr.  Harding,  the 
Clerk  to  the  Kensington  Vestry,  stated  that  their  parish 
claimed  of  the  defendants  the  sum  of  871.  6s.  9d.,  being 
their  apportioned  expenses  for  the  repair  of  Marloes-roaa 
under  the  compulsory  powers  of  Acts  provided.  Under 
the  Westminster  Improvement  Act,  the  parishes  of  St. 
Margaret  and  St.  John  had  power  to  purchase  a site  for  a 
new  workhouse.  The  Act  also  specified  that  the  land  should 
be  deemed  as  part  of  those  parishes.  In  pursuance  of 
that  power,  plots  of  land  were  purchased  in  Marloes- 
road,  and  a workhouse  was  built  upon  the  site,  the  whole 
being  in  the  parish  of  Kensington.  The  road  had  lately 
been  repaired  by  the  parish  of  Kensington,  and  the  sum 
sued  for  was  the  estimated  share  apportioned  on  the 
parishes  of  Westminster. 

Mr.  Bridge  said  it  would  be  very  hard  on  the  owners  of 
houses  in  Marloes-road  if  they  were  called  upon  to  pay 
the  whole  amount,  and  ho  had  uo  hesitation  in  deciding 
in  favour  of  the  Kensington  Vestry. 

Mr.  Rogers,  Vestry  Clerk  for  tho  Westminster  parishes, 
asked  for  a case  for  the  opinion  of  a superior  court,  and 
contended  that  his  parishes  were  not  liable.  Another 
objection  was  that  they  feared  that  the  Poor-Law  auditor 
might  not  pass  the  amount  if  once  paid,  and  would  sur- 
charge those  who  Bigned  a cheque  for  the  amount. 

Mr.  Bridge  expressed  surprise,  but  was  quite  willing 
to  grant  a case  ; but  the  effect  of  this  miserable  quarrel 
would  be  to  saddle  the  ratepayers  with  heavy  costs.  He 
thought  his  order  would  protect  the  Vestry  from  being 
surcharged. 

An  order  for  payment  was  made. 


STRIKE  AT  TUN  STALL. 

On  Thursday  evening,  the  12th  instant,  Mr. 
Grosvenor,  builder,  of  this  town,  unexpectedly 
reoeived  notice  from  his  bricklayers  and  labourers 
working  at  the  Primitive  Methodist  new  schools 
and  a number  of  houses  in  Henry. street,  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  the  bricklayers  Id.  per  hour 
(from  7d.  to  8d.),  the  labourers  £d.  per  hour, 
increase.  On  Saturday  morning  they  demanded 
a satisfactory  answer.  Mr.  Grosvenor  at  once 
told  them  most  deoidedly  he  should  not  give  any 
advance  under  such  circumstances,  and  referred 
them  to  the  rules  of  the  society  agreed  to  by 
masters  and  men,  which  require  six  months’ 
notice  for  any  alteration  of  terms,  such  notice  to 
be  given  at  other  times  than  in  August.  The 
men  replied  that  some  sub-contractor  on  the  rail- 
way was  giving  the  increased  wages,  and  there- 
fore they  required  the  same.  Mr.  Grosvenor 
still  refusing  the  advance  with  such  notice,  the 
men  left  him  at  a few  hours’  notice,  thereby 
putting  him  to  great  inconvenience,  he  having 
large  contracts  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


SOLIDIFIED  CEMENT. 

Sir, — Strolling  out  one  evening  laBt  week  from 
Darlington,  I oame  to  a railway  bridge  crossing 
the  river  Tees  at  Low  Cowniscliffe  ; upon  going 
to  the  water’s  edge  I noticed  a number  of  what 
seemed  to  be  sacks  of  flour,  but,  upon  examin- 
ing them,  I found  them  to  be  blocks  of  solid 
stone,  with  the  fragments  of  the  sacking  still 
upon  them,  the  marks  of  the  sacks,  the  seams, 
the  shape  at  the  bottom,  and  the  tying  at  the 
mouth  being  complete.  On  inquiring  I learnt 
that  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  the  foundations 
of  the  bridge  were  being  made,  the  sacks  of 
cement  were  on  the  water’s  edge,  when  one 
night  a freshet  came  down  the  river,  covering 
the  sacks,  and  turning  the  cement  into  stone,  a 
fragment  from  one  of  which  I enclose,  it  taking 
a deal  of  labour  to  chip  off.  The  remains  of  a 
dozen  can  be  counted.  T.  B.  B. 


CLAIM  FOR  PERSONAL  INJURIES. 

IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 

Iy  the  County  Court,  Walsall,  Harry  Walters,  slater, 
Walsall,  sued  James  Tute,  builder,  of  the  same  town,  for 
260 1.  as  compensation  for  personal  injuries,  the  issue  being 
sent  down  for  trial  from  the  Court  above.  The  plaintiffs 
case  was,  that  in  February  last  the  defendant  had  a con- 
tract for  the  building  of  some  houses  and  outbuildings  at 
The  Fleck  for  Mrs.  Bowon,  his  contract  requiring  him  to 
provide  all  materials.  During  the  erection  ofthe  buildings 
he  mado  a contract  with  Mr.  Oliver  Joynt  to  do  the  slating, 
and  on  the  Oth  of  the  month  named,  as  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  with  Mr  Joynt,  was  cutting  off  the  ends  of  some  laths 
which  projected  from  the  brewhouse,  a rafter  upon  which 
ho  hud  occasion  to  rest  broke  through  the  middle,  and 
he  fell  down  on  to  the  floor  of  a sort  of  passage,  a dis- 
tance of  10  ft.,  and  sustained  a compound  fracture  ofthe 
right  leg.  While  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  immediately 
after  the  fall,  ho  picked  up  a broken  rafter,  and  found 
that  at  about  the  middle  of  it  there  was  a lnrge  dead 
knot,  extending  from  side  to  side,  and  within  J in.  of  the 
top,  and  to  within  § in.  of  the  bottom;  but  afterwards 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  it,  it  had  disappeared. 
By  consent,  a verdict  for  80 1.,  including  costs,  was 
entered  for  the  plaintiff. 


A SUB-CONTRACTOR  IN  A FIX. 

At  a meeting  of  the  St.  George’s  Union  last 
week,  the  clerk  read  the  following  sub-con- 
tractor’s appeal : — 

“To  the  Committee  of  Building  Works,  St.  George’s  Union. 

31,  Church-street,  Chelsea. 

I have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  respecting  the 
following  : — I unfortunately  entered  into  a contract  with 
Messrs.  Thorn  & Co.  to  execute  the  plastering  of  the  above 
works,  and  have  now  executed  work  with  materials  on  the 
ground  to  the  amount  or  about  250 1.,  towards  which  I 
have  received  nothing. 

Being  a Berious  loss  to  me,  I beg  to  ask  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  remove  my  materials  not  used,  and  also  my  plant, 
which  would  be  of  about  the  value  of  40 1.  By  so  doing  I 
would  be  truly  thankful. — W.  J.  Taylor.” 

The  applicant  was  informed  that  the  guar- 
dians could  not  give  the  permission  ; that  he  was 
in  the  same  position  as  the  contractors,  Thorn, 
whom  alone  could  be  recognised. 


Mr.  Jas.  Pergnsson. — The  Fonld  Prize, 
awarded  triennial  ly  by  a commission  of  the 
Paris  Academies  of  the  Inscriptions,  Sciences, 
and  Fine  Arts,  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  has  not  been  awarded  this  year.  According 
to  the  Times , Mr.  James  Fergusson’s  “ History 
of  Architecture”  has  been  found  the  work  of 
most  merit,  though  not  fully  answering  to  the 
conditions,  and  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
bequest  has  accordingly  been  awarded  to  him  for 
three  years. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Qrosmont  ( York ). — The  new  church  of  St. 
Matthew  was  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  churoh  consists  of 
nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel,  organ 
chapel,  and  vestry  in  the  lower  chamber  of  the 
tower.  The  exterior  of  the  edifice  is  plain.  The 
church  is  built  uponau  acoustic  principle  derived 
from  a musical  chord,  and  discovered  by  Mr. 
Armfield.  The  aisle  walls  are  built  upon  the 
foundations  of  the  original  church  ; the  length  of 
the  nave  has  been  increased  as  far  as  the  outer 
wall  of  the  old  tower;  the  aisles  are  divided  from 
the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays  on  each  side, 
carried  on  cylindrical  columns,  with  carved  caps 
and  bases.  The  nave  roof,  is  of  a hammer-beam 
construction,  with  curved  ribs,  the  portion  below 
the  hammer-beam  forming  groins  starting  from 
the  capitals  of  shafts,  each  alternate  one  of 
which  is  carried  down  to  the  ground  in  front  of 
the  columns  supporting  the  nave  arcade  and 
clearstory.  The  portion  above  the  hammer-beam 
is  boarded  to  the  curve  of  the  principals.  The 
seats  are  open  framing,  and  varnished  ; the  heat- 
ing is  by  the  Derwent  Foundry  Co.,  Derby.  The 
chancel  is  entered  through  a lofty  moulded  arch 
of  two  orders,  the  outer  order  carried  on  a 
checked  pier  ornamented  with  banded  shafts, 
the  inner  order  is  carried  on  a respond.  There 
is  a rise  of  Eeven  steps  to  the  altar.  The  three- 
light  east  window  and  the  triple-light  in  the 
north  wall,  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The 
chancel  is  built  of  cleansed  local  stone,  and  in 
the  sacrarium  are  sedilia  and  piscina.  The  roof 
is  curved  to  the  same  radius  as  the  chancel  arch, 
and  is  divided  into  panels  with  moulded  ribs. 
The  stalls  and  organ  screen  are  of  moulded  oak. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles. 
The  works  have  been  designed  by  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Armfield  & Bottomley,  of  Whitby,  and 
•carried  out  under  their  superintendence  by  the 
following  contractors  : — Mr.  William  Barton, 
mason;  Mr.  William  Robinson,  joiner;  Mr. 
David  Richardson,  joiner ; Mr.  John  White, 
joiner;  Mr.  Joseph  Hardgreaves,  slater;  Mr. 
J.  Brown,  plumber ; Mr.  I.  Bolton,  plasterer. 

Blackwood  ( near  Newport,  Monmouthshire) . — 
On  the  16th  inst.,  a foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  here,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret, 
was  laid  by  Miss  Williams,  of  Maesruddud.  The 
churoh,  which  is  designed  in  the  Early  English 
style,  will  consist  of  a nave,  58  ft.  long  by 
24  ft.  6 in.  wide,  a chancel,  28  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  a small  vestry  and  ox-gan -chamber,  and  a 
south  porch.  The  gable,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  will  bo  surmounted  by  a bell-cot.  The 
church  will  be  built  of  a local  stone  obtained 
from  a quarry  at  the  back  of  the  site,  and  Bath 
stone  dressings.  The  walls  of  the  nave  will  be 
15  ft.  in  height  to  the  wall  plate,  and  will  carry 
an  open-timbered  roof.  The  height  from  floor  to 
ridge  will  be  35  ft.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  224  persons,  but  at  present  it  is  only  con- 
templated to  build  the  nave,  which  will  hold  200 
adults.  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  of  London,  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contract  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Esau  Hargest,  builder,  of  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

Wimborne. — The  foundation-stone  of  a church 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  New  Borough,  Wim- 
borne, has  been  laid.  Mr.  Walter  J.  Fletcher, 
the  county  surveyor,  is  the  architect,  the  builder 
being  Mr.  Augustine  11.  Green,  of  Blandford. 
The  building  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  3,0001. 
The  site  has  been  presented  by  the  Hanham 
family.  The  style  of  architecture  is  to  be  the 
Early  Decorated,  the  ground-plan  being  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  with  two  trrnsepts,  north  and 
south.  There  will  be  no  aisle.  From  the  west 
wall  to  the  apse  the  extreme  length  of  the 
church  will  be  82  ft.,  the  width  being  24  ft. 
Fareham  red  bricks,  with  exterior  Doulting 
stone  dressings,  will  be  used  in  the  construction, 
the  interior  dressings  consisting  of  Corsham 
Down  stone.  The  roof  will  be  open-timbered, 
plastered  between  the  rafters.  There  will  be 
open  seats  to  accommodate  400. 

Alstonefield. — The  chancel  of  this  church  has 
been  re-opened  after  restoration.  The  original 
building  was  Norman.  The  chancel  arch  and  a 
doorway  in  the  south  wall  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  original  structure,  if  we  expect  a gurgoyle 
in  the  tower  and  fragments  of  the  churchyard 
cross,  one  of  which  is  built  into  the  north  aisle 
wall,  and  several  others  which  have  been  dis- 
covered, during  the  restoration  of  the  chancel, 
built  into  the  wall  over  the  chancel  arch.  The 
chancel  is  Early  English,  and  three  Bmall  lancet 
windows,  deeply  splayed,  remain.  The  tower  is 
Decorated,  and  the  body  of  the  church,  speaking 


generally,  Perpendicular,  with  a very  plain 
clearstory,  but,  in  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  two 
elegant  windows  of  that  period.  The  pewing  of 
the  church  is  of  carved  oak  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
restoration  of  the  fabric  of  the  chancel  has  been 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Harpur 
Crewe,  bart.,  the  lay  impropriator.  Mr.  Edward 
Purchas,  of  London,  was  the  architect,  but 
shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  designs  he 
was  disabled  by  illness,  and  the  superintendence 
of  the  work  devolved  upon  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  \V.  H.  Purchas,  vicar.  The  walls  of  the 
chancel  have  been  made  sound,  Borne  interesting 
Early  work  has  been  disclosed,  a new  open-work 
roof  has  been  put  on,  and  in  place  of  a debased 
Perpendicular  window  at  the  east  end  one  of  the 
Decorated  period  has  been  inserted.  The  east 
window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by 
Burlison  & Grylls,  of  London.  The  centre  light 
contains  a picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  on 
either  side  stand  St.  Peter  (to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated)  and  St.  John.  Beneath  are  three 
groups  representing  the  Journey  of  the  Wise  Men 
of  the  East  towards  Bethlehem,  their  Adoration 
of  the  Infant  Saviour,  and  their  Appearance 
before  Herod.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Woodisse,  of 
Hope,  Alstonefield. 

Middle  Littleton. — The  church  of  Middle  Lit. 
tleton  was  reopened,  after  having  undergone 
further  restoration,  on  the  13th  inst.,  on  which 
occasion  an  additional  piece  of  burial-ground, 
given  by  Lord  Northwick,  was  consecrated  by 
the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  present  work 
has  included  a more  thorough  restoration  of  the 
edifice  than  that  carried  out  some  time  ago,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  which  is  Btill  much 
in  need  of  attention.  The  parishioners,  under 
the  direction  of  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  H.  E.  Godfrey 
Faussett  Osborne),  have  already  restored  the 
other  ohurch,  of  which  Mr.  Osborne  has  the 
charge  as  well,  and  built  new  schools.  The 
chancel  has  been  adorned  by  the  addition  of  a 
reredos,  and  other  improvements  have  been 
effected.  The  designs  for  the  restoration  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Preedy,  the  architect. 

Campden. — A contract  has  been  entered  into 
for  the  restoration  of  this  church,  which  has  been 
commenced.  The  present  contract  extends  to 
the  repair  of  the  roofs  of  the  north  and  south 
aisles  and  north  transept,  the  restoration  of  the 
parapet  and  turrets  of  the  tower,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vestry,  the  formation  of  a dry  area 
around  the  church,  the  reglazing  of  the  whole  of 
the  windows,  the  putting  in  of  heating  appa- 
ratus, and  the  fixing  of  a lightning  conductor  to 
the  tower.  The  north  gallery  has  already  been 
removed.  The  work  of  restoration  will  consist 
of  the  removal  of  the  western  gallery,  the  open- 
ing out  of  the  west  window,  the  repewing  of  the 
church,  and  other  matters.  Messrs.  Patman  & 
Fotheringbam,  of  London,  are  the  contractors ; 
and  Mr.  Habershou  is  the  architect. 

Birmingham. — The  work  of  renovating  and 
decorating  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  though  not  yet 
completed,  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  build- 
ing was  re-opened  on  Sunday  last.  Hitherto 
St.  Thomas’s  has  been  devoid  of  all]  internal 
ornamentation  to  relieve  the  plainness  and  cold 
appearance  of  the  building,  beyond  what  was 
furnished  by  whitewashed  walls  and  a whitened 
flat  ceiling.  The  panels  of  the  ceiling  are  painted 
a rich  blue,  with  buff  “ styles  ” or  margins,  the 
larger  bauds  being  a French  grey,  with  gilded 
intersections  and  fret  ornamentations  at  returns. 
The  cove  has  Greek  honeysuckle  enrichments  on 
a buff  ground.  The  walls  generally  are  a French 
grey,  the  architraves  of  the  windows  being 
worked  in  buff,  with  a leaf  enrichment.  The 
gallery  fronts,  which  before  were  simply  oak- 
grained, are  now  worked  in  a combination  of 
colours,  consisting  of  browns,  maroon,  and  blue, 
with  an  enrichment  worked  on  a gold  ground, 
while  the  columns  supporting  the  galleries  are  a 
bright  blue,  with  gilded  capitals  and  maroon 
bases.  The  centre  panel  of  the  ceiling  bears  the 
monogram  “I.H.S."  in  gold,  and  on  the  panels 
on  either  side  there  are  devices  worked  in  gold 
on  a blue  ground.  The  pews  are  painted  a dark 
colour  and  varnished.  The  cost  will  be  about 
500 i.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason, 
from  whose  designs  the  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Seers. 


WATERTIGHT  PONDS. 

Sib, — Having  lately  constructed  some  Ponds  with 
concrete  on  a largo  farm,  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
as  yet  they  do  not  prove  a success,  not  being  perfectly 
watertight,  could  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  sugges- 
tion in  making  them  so,  at  the  least  expense,  by  any  other 
means  than  oementiDg  them?  We  have  at  least  the  ad  van- 
tage of  a good  firm  bottom  to  work  on.  R.  S.  W.  * 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDIN G NEWS. 

Broughty  Ferry.—  On  the  26th  ult.  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  Queen-street  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  which  is  being  erected  for  the 
congregation  worshipping  in  the  Public  Hall, 
Broughty  Ferry,  was  laid  by  Provost  Cox,  of 
Dundee.  The  church  is  in  the  Geometrical 
Pointed  style  of  architecture.  The  entrance, 
being  at  the  south-west  corner,  gives  access 
under  the  spire  to  a corridor,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  inner  door  to  the  area ; passing  over 
the  tower  porch  is  a gallery  staircase ; contiguous 
to  the  corridor  are  ladies’  cloak  and  retiring 
rooms.  At  the  opposite  or  pulpit  side  of  the 
church  are  an  organ  apse  and  choir-room,  ap- 
proached by  special  entrance  at  the  end. 
There  is  a third  external  door,  intended  to 
communicate  with  future  vestry  and  lecture- 
hall,  but  in  the  meantime  serving  as  means 
of  egress  to  the  congregation.  The  church 
has  been  arranged  on  plan  as  nave  and 
aisles,  separated  from  each  other  by  iron 
columns.  This  arrangement  is  expressed  ex- 
tern  ally  by  gables  pierced  with  vertical  and 
circular  windows.  At  the  entrance,  or  south- 
west angle,  are  the  tower  and  spire.  The 
ohurch  is  to  be  arranged  to  accommodate  575 
sitters.  All  modern  church  appliances  have 
been  provided  for.  Messrs.  Maclaren  & Aitken 
are  the  architects,  and  the  designs  are  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  A.  & J.  Black,  masons; 
Mr.  James  Steven,  joiner  ; Mr.  Murray,  plumber ; 
Mr.  Fyffe,  slater ; and  Messrs.  Adam  & Son, 
plasterers.  The  cost  will  be  about  3,5001. 

Rossett. — For  about  sixty  years  past  there  has 
been  at  Rossett  a Presbyterian  church,  situated 
by  the  side  of  the  turnpike-road,  near  to  where 
there  was  a ford  which  had  to  be  used  by  vehi- 
cles. Accidents  having  taken  place,  it  was  con. 
sidered  advisable  to  erect  a bridge,  for  which 
purpose  the  road  was  diverted  : the  chapel  was 
therefore  not  in  so  favourable  a situation  as  it 
was  previously,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
erect  a new  building.  Mr.  Alexander  Balfour, 
of  Liverpool,  gave  the  site,  which  was  purchased 
for  2601.,  and  is  situated  in  a prominent  position 
on  the  high  road.  The  building  is  estimated  to 
cost  8001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Chester,  and  the  chapel,  which  will  accommodate 
250  persons,  will  be  of  Gothic  design,  its  outer 
walls  being  of  rubble  faced  withCefn  stone. 

Dorchester. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Primitive 
Methodists  in  Durngate-street  has  been  laid ; 
the  Bite  has  been  given  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Sturt,  M.P.  The  building  is  designed  in  the 
Early  Gothic  style.  Externally  it  will  be  built 
of  Broadmayne  bricks  with  stone  dressings,  the 
walls  built  hollow  and  at  a ground  level  a course 
to  exclude  damp.  The  gabled  front  has  four 
buttresses,  the  two  corner  ones  have  quadrangu- 
lar pinnacles  with  carved  finials ; the  apex  of 
the  gable  an  iron  ornamental  finial.  The  front 
entrance,  in  addition  to  the  stone  jambs  and  arch, 
will  have  a column  on  each  side  with  carved  cap 
and  moulded  base.  Over  this  doorway  is  a 
triple  window  with  traceried  head.  The  spaces 
between  the  buttresses  on  each  side  of  the  door 
have  lancet  windows.  There  are  five  buttresses 
projecting  on  each  side,  and  between  each  are 
two-light  windows.  The  roof  will  be  covered 
with  Bangor  slates,  with  courses  of  Penmoyle 
green  slate,  the  ridge  having  ornamental 
tile  cresting.  The  roof  principals  are  partly 
exposed.  The  walls  are  boarded  from  the  floor 
above  the  pews,  and  the  upper  part  stuccoed. 
The  internal  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  chapel  is  31  ft.  by  39  ft., 
and  17  ft.  high  ; at  the  sides  of  walls  26  ft.  6 in. 
to  ceiling ; and  will  accommodate  200  persons. 
Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Weymouth,  is  the  archi- 
tect ; and  the  work  is  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Davis  & Son,  of  Dorchester,  the  contract  price 
being  6001.  Ground  is  reserved  for  extension 
of  the  chapel,  and  erection  of  a school-room. 

Eastwood  ( Rotherham ). — Four  memorial  stones 
have  been  laid  of  a new  Weslyan  chapel  here.  The 
building  will  accommodate  about  800,  and  will 
have  a gallery  all  round;  the  one  at  the  north 
end,  which  is  over  the  vestries,  will  be  for  the 
organ  and  singers.  Under  the  chapel  is  a large 
school-room,  with  class-rooms ; also  heating- 
cell, kitchen,  lavatories,  &c.  The  chapel  is 
approached  in  front  by  a wide  flight  of  steps 
leading  from  the  street,  and  the  fittings  are 
pitch-pine  varnished.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  site, 
will  be  3,000J.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Tacon 
& Rawson,  of  Rotherham ; and  the  builder  is 
is  Mr.  Thomas  Saul,  of  Mexborough,  near 
I Rotherham. 
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Chesterton. — Latterly,  from  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  Chesterton,  the  Wesleyan  chapel 
has  become  much  too  small  for  the  congregation 
connected  with  it.  Consequently  the  trustees 
have  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a new  place 
of  worship.  The  Bite  is  near  the  present  chapel, 
and  occupies  a commanding  position  in  the 
distriot.  The  memorial  stones,  four  in  number, 
were  laid  on  the  16th  inst.  The  building  will 
be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford, 
architect,  Bnrslem.  The  design  of  the  chapel  is 
Italian  in  character.  The  gallery  will  be  ex- 
tended on  three  sides,  and  the  building  will  seat 
about  550  persons.  The  chapel  will  be  erected 
by  the  Rose  Yale  Building  Company,  and  the 
cost,  inclusive  of  400Z.  for  the  site,  will  be  about 
2,400Z. 


NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

The  present  assize  court  sat  Newcastle  for  the 
transaction  of  the  county  and  town  business, 
having  for  some  time  been  found  to  be  altogether 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  the  county  and  town 
authorities  contemplate  the  erection  of  entirely 
new  courts,  in  which  the  assize  business  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland  as  well  as  that  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  shall  be  conducted  under  one 
roof.  It  appears  that  the  existing  courts  are 
not  only  small  and  inoonvenient  in  themselves, 
but  that  their  situation,  in  immediate  proximity 
to  the  railway,  has  frequently  called  forth  com- 
plaints from  the  judges  on  circuit,  owing  to  the 
constant  annoyance  kept  up  by  the  railway 
whistle.  The  subject  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion last  week,  at  the  Midsummer  sessions  of 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  when  the  pre- 
sentment by  the  assize  grand  jury  recommending 
the  erection  of  new  courts  was  discussed.  The 
mayor  of  Newcastle,  one  of  the  magistrates 
present,  said  it  was  on  every  ground  desirable 
that  new  courts  should  at  once  be  built,  and 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  raising 
the  money  required,  which  it  was  estimated  would 
be  from  100,0002.  to  120,000Z.  The  only  difficulty 
would  be  the  making  of  arrangements  between 
the  county  and  the  town  as  to  joining  in  the 
| cost.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  new  courts 
I should  be  erected,  and  a committee  of  magis- 
trates of  the  county  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  a committee  of  the  Newcastle  town  counoil 
as  to  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  the  object. 
--  — 

SALE  OF  PERDISWELL  HALL. 

Perdiswell  Hall,  near  Worcester,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  seats  in  the  county,  and  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  family  of  Sir  Offley 
jWakeman  for  many  generations,  was  last  week 
brought  to  the  hammer.  The  house  was  rebu  lt 
about  sixty  years  ago,  at  a cost  of  about  20,OOOZ., 
and  it  was  stated  at  the  sale  that  it  had  taken 
the  Wakeman  family  nearly  a century  to  get  the 
property  together.  In  offering  it  for  sale,  the 
auctioneer  stated  that,  if  divided,  the  estate 
ought  to  fetch  200Z.  per  acre,  and  in  that  event 
it  would  realise  about  24,0001.,  the  estate  com- 
prising an  area  of  120  acres.  After  some  active 
biddings,  the  property  was  knocked  down  to 
Mr.  John  Skip  worth  Gibbons,  of  the  Leasowes, 
Halesover,  Worcestershire,  for  24,C00Z.,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  the  purchaser  had  to  take,  under 
the  conditions,  a portion  of  the  timber  on  the 
estate  valued  at  1,350Z. 


THE  OPENING  ADDRESS: 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  truth  is  not  always  pleasant : still  it 
)ught  to  be  told.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw’s  address 
it  Bristol,  on  Wednesday,  was  a failure,  and  is 
jo  considered  by  all  who  heard  it,— quite  un- 
worthy of  himself  and  the  Association,  as, 
Uthough  containing  some  curious  matter,  it  can, 
’or  the  most  part,  be  found  in  elementary  works. 


: Foundation-stone,  Stanley. — On  the  17th 
jhst.  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  of 
It.  Thomas,  to  be  erected  at  Stanley,  near 
prook,  was  laid.  The  parish  is  entirely  a new 
,'ne,  and  has  a population  of  about  4,500.  The 
building,  which  will  seat  between  300  and  400 
Dersons,  will  be  erected  on  land  given  by  Messrs, 
dolckow,  Vaughan,  & Co.,  large  coalowners  in 
he  neighbourhood,  and  when  finished  will  cost 
(early  3,000Z.,  2,0001.  of  which  sum  have  already 
>een  subscribed. 


THE  STAR  THEATRE  AND  MUSIC  HALL, 
BRADFORD. 

A new  place  of  amusement  has  been  erected 
near  the  bottom  of  Manchester-road.  The  music- 
hall  portion  was  opened  on  Monday  last.  This 
seotion  of  the  building  is  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses separate  from  the  theatre  that  will  be 
erected  on  the  top  of  it.  To  adapt  the  building 
somewhat  to  the  shape  of  the  piece  of  ground 
upon  which  it  has  been  built,  the  main  facade 
has  been  erected  in  the  form  of  a crescent.  The 
front  is  not  a very  ornate  one,  strength  and  sim- 
plicity seeming  to  have  been  the  qualities  more 
particularly  aimed  at  by  the  architects.  There 
are  two  arched  doors  in  the  centre  of  the  front, 
entered  on  a level  with  the  street,  one  of  the 
doors  leading  to  the  pit,  and  the  other  to  the 
upper  seats, — balcony,  promenade,  boxes,  &c. 
There  is  also  an  arched  door  at  each  corner, 
opening  directly  into  the  street,  the  one  on  the 
left  being  the  stage-door,  and  the  one  on  the  right 
an  extra  exit  door  for  the  pit.  The  pit  is  reached 
by  a descent  of  twenty-eight  steps,  and  the 
arrangements  are  such  that  if  visitors  find  on 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  first  staircase  that 
the  seats  in  that  quarter  are  occupied,  but  there 
is  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  they  have 
simply  to  pass  on  through  a corridor  that  runs 
under  the  stage  to  get  into  the  pit  on  the  opposite 
side  to  that  on  which  they  entered.  The  music-hall 
will  accommodate  over  2,100  persons,  1,000  in  the 
upstair  seats  and  1,100  in  the  pit  seats;  besides 
which  there  are  private  box  occupiers.  The 
height  of  the  building  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  32  ft. ; 
it  has  an  average  width  of  70  ft.  The  Btage  is 
6 ft.  from  the  floor  of  the  pit,  and  the  proscenium 
opening  is  26  ft.  wide  by  21  ft.  high.  From  wall  to 
wall  the  width  of  the  stage  is  about  50  ft. 
and  it  is  19  ft.  in  depth.  The  balcony  or  gallery 
of  the  hall  is  raised  8 ft.  6 in.  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  at  the  front,  and  10  ft.  at  the  back,  being 
supported  by  a number  of  massive  iron  pillars. 
There  are  six  rows  of  seats  round  the  balcony, 
each  2 ft.  8 in.  in  depth,  and  from  18  in.  to 
22  in.  in  height,  one  above  the  other.  At  the 
top  of  the  balcony  there  is  a promenade  capable 
of  accommodating  a large  number  of  spectators. 
The  balcony  will  seat  400  persons.  There  is  a 
fall  of  4 ft.  6 in.  from  tho  back  to  the  front  of 
the  pit.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  twelve  sun- 
lights,— three  on  each  side  on  the  upper  floor, 
and  the  same  in  tho  pit,  the  hot  air  being  carried 
off  by  sheet-iron  flues. 

The  scenery  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  Samuel 
King,  of  Bradford.  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  London, 
has  painted  the  act-drop.  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Longley,  of  Bradford,  are  the  architects ; and 
the  following  Bradford  tradesmen  have  done 
the  various  works  in  connexion  with  it : — Mr.  H. 
Birkby,  mason;  Mr.  John  Shepherd,  joiner; 
Messrs.  Howroyd  & Sons,  plasterers;  Messrs. 
Sutcliffe  & Wilkinson,  plumbers ; and  Mr. 
Samuel  Oddy,  painter. 


BURSTING  OF  A RESERVOIR  AT 
CARDIGAN. 

On  the  17th  inst.  the  upper  or  new  mill-pond, 
in  connexion  with  the  Cardigan  brickworks, 
about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  the  town,  burst. 
This  reservoir,  in  extent  about  seven  acres,  is 
formed  in  a natural  hollow  about  150  yards 
above  New  Mill,  a barrier  across  its  mouth 
damming  up  the  water,  and  was  provided  to 
supply  water  to  the  machinery  at  the  brickworkp. 
Below  New  Mill  is  another  pond,  formed  son  e 
years  ago  to  provide  water  for  the  Cardigan  flour- 
mill;  below  this  the  stream  flows  under  Tie- 
gibby  Farm  to  Stepside  Farm,  and  thence  to  the 
Mwldan  brook  and  brickyard.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  rains  in  the  night  the  upper  reservoir  had 
become  full,  and  on  the  men  going  to  open  the 
sluices  to  relieve  the  pressure  against  the  em- 
bankment, it  was  observed  to  be  giving  way, 
and  the  men  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  to  give 
notice  at  New  Mill  before  the  whole  front  of  the 
pond  gave  way,  and  the  water  rushed  down  in 
an  immense  wave,  destroying  the  waterwheel  of 
Capel  Farm  in  its  course  to  New  Mill,  and  com- 
mitting great  havoc,  and  destroying  the  Stepside 
Bridge.  At  the  brickworks  the  damage  done  is 
immense.  Passing  the  brickyard  the  water 
assumed  the  appearance  of  an  immense 
wave,  flooding  portions  of  the  Bathhouse 
Farm,  and  carrying  away  a rick  of  hay  as 
it  stood,  which,  in  its  course  downwards,  struck 
against  a house,  which,  with  its  contents,  was 
utterly  demolished.  From  here  down  to  the  river 
Tivy,  every  house  in  the  Mwldan  was  flooded, 


and  two  lives  were  lost.  The  slaughter-house 
and  Middle  Mwldan  bridges  are  thoroughly 
destroyed,  and  the  Upper  Mwldan  bridge  par- 
tially so. 

The  Town  Council  took  immediate  steps  to 
shelter  the  people  who  had  lost  their  all.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  12,000Z. 


THE  RUINS  IN  IONA. 

I.v  the  summer  of  1873,  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
requested  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  architect,  Edinburgh, 
to  visit  the  island  and  report  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  buildings,  which,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  left  for  the  most  part  to 
fight  their  own  battle  with  the  elements  and 
other  destructive  agencies.  Operations  were 
commenced  in  the  following  season,  and  were 
continued  through  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  April  of  the  present  year 
saw  the  work  resumed.  The  general  results 
attained  are  of  a satisfactory  character.  The 
accumulations  of  soil  and  rubbish  which  con- 
cealed large  portions  of  the  ruins  have  been 
cleared  away,  so  that  the  plans  of  the  nunnery 
and  monastery  can  now  be  made  out.  Four  of 
the  seven  chapels  have  also  been  restored  to  view, 
and,  in  the  caBe  of  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
buildings,  steps  are  being  taken  to  preserve  the 
walls  from  further  decay.  One  cause  of  dilapida- 
tion has  been  the  removal,  for  ordinary  building 
purposes,  of  the  Bquared  stones  forming  the 
jambs  of  doorways  or  the  angles  of  walls.  The 
gaps  thus  created  have  been  filled  up  with  solid 
masonry  similar  to  that  which  had  been  picked 
out,  and  in  this  way  the  walls  have  been  put  in 
a better  position  to  resist  the  effects  of  rain  and 
frost.  The  freestone  for  this  purpose  has  been 
obtained  at  Carsaig  Qaarry,  on  the  island  of 
Mull,  from  which,  it  is  understood,  the  material 
for  the  building  was  originally  procured.  In 
the  course  of  the  excavations  which  have  been 
made,  a large  number  of  sculptured  stones  have 
been  turned  up,  and  these,  of  course,  have  been 
carefully  preserved. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jenner,  tho  builder  of  three  houses  in 
Shirland-road,  was  summoned  on  August  21,  before  Mr. 
Mansfield  at  the  Marylebone  Police-court  by  Mr. 
Horace  Gundry,  district  surveyor  for  Paddington,  for 
omitting  to  render  the  backs  or  outsides  of  the  Hues  as 
required  by  the  -1th  rule  of  the  20th  section  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act. 

The  defendant  argued  that  the  proceedings  were  pre- 
mature as  the  plastering  of  the  houses  was  not  even  com- 
menced, but  tho  district  surveyor  pointed  out  that  such 
parts  as  are  covered  by  the  floors  and  roofs  should  be 
rendered  before  the  timbers  are  fixed. 

Mr.  Mansfield  asked  what  was  the  object  of  plastering 
those  parts,  and  the  district  surveyor  explained  that  it 
afforded  a great  security  against  the  escape  of  smoke  and 
heat. 

Mr.  Mansfield  ordered  the  work  to  be  amended  in  seven 
days,  and  the  defendant  to  pay  costs. 


ARCHITECTS’  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

PRANGNELL  V.  STRATTON. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  at  the  Bristol  Assizes,  was  a 
brickmaker,  living  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  defendant 
was  an  architect,  carrying  on  his  profession  at  Newport, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  In  the  month  of  Mayor  June,  1873, 
the  defendant  was  employed  to  build  a house  for  Mr. 
Alpe  at_  Freshwater.  The  defendant  called  upon  the 
plaintiff’s  wife,  and,  saying  he  was  about  to  build  a house, 
inquired  whether  tho  plaintiff  would  supply  the  bricks. 
She  asked  who  was  to  be  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Stratton 
said  Mr.  Kennett.  In  consequence  of  something  she  said 
the  defendant  stated  that  he  would  be  answerable,  aud  the 
bricks  were  supplied.  Defendant  paid  for  some  by  a bill 
of  15/.,  which  was  honoured,  and  a cheque  for  75 Z.  Ho 
accepted  another  bill  for  49/.,  and  there  was  a balance  due 
of  119/.,  upon  which  sum  6/.  interest  had  beon  charged, 
and  it  was  to  recover  these  amounts  that  the  action  was 
brought. 

For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  the  credit  was 
given  Kennett,  and  that  all  that  defendant  had  undertaken 
to  do  was  to  stop  back  money  for  the  bricks  supplied  by 
the  plaintiff  from  the  instalments  becoming  due  to  Ken- 
nett for  the  building  of  the  villa,  and  that  m that  way  he 
had  given  the  aeceptauce  for  45/.  and  a cheque  for  75/. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  plaintiff  for  119/. 


A Church  Struck  by  Lightning  at 
Blundellsands.  — The  new  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Blundellsands,  was  strnck  by  lightning 
during  the  recent  heavy  storm.  The  stone  cross 
which  surmounts  the  gable  at  the  west  end  was 
knocked  down,  and  broken  in  pieces,  doing  some 
damage  to  the  roof  in  its  fall,  and  a strip  about 
2 ft.  wide  of  the  slates,  from  the  pitch  of  the 
roof  down  to  the  gutter,  was  entirely  removed, 
the  broken  slates  being  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Some  men  who  were  sheltering  under  the  wall 
narrowly  escaped  injury. 
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SANITARY  AND  AESTHETIC  SCHOOLS 
WANTED. 

giBj — The  parish  school  named  in  the  Builder 
of  the  14th  inat.,  as  Leberton,  should  have  been 
Liberton,  little  known  to  fame  further  than  in 
Scott’s  “ Heart  of  Midlothian,”  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  scholastic  field  where  Reuben 
Butler,  the  sweetheart  of  Jeanie  Deans,  taught 
as  assistant  dominie. 

Visiting  the  school-house  yesterday,  I was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  reoently  formed  school- 
board  had  ignorantly  removed  the  vertical  freBh- 
air  shafts  of  the  Taylor  (?)  Tobin  (?)  system, 
such  being  far  a head  of  their  conceptions  in 
ventilation,  where  there  were  windows  that  could 
be  opened  if  wanted,  and  the  regulation  holes 
in  ceiling,  and  air-gratings  provided  in  floors. 
In  fact,  the  School-boards  throughout  Scotland, 
now  building  with  undue  haste  so  many  hundreds 
of  schools,  have  no  other  system  of  ventilation, 
even  where  the  walls  and  windows  are  low,  and 
the  oeilings  carried  up  to  the  roof-ties.  No  con- 
eideration  is  given  to  provide  opening  windows 
flush  with  the  ceiliDgs  of  those  inverted  bucket- 
like roofs  so  as  to  dislodge  the  vitiated  air  that 
lurks  so  much  there. 

At  the  very  time  when  a general  desire  is 
expressed  to  educate  the  mind  by  works  of  art 
in  our  streets,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  bust  of 
George  Heriot  taken  from  the  old  High  School 
yards  in  Edinburgh  and  placed  in  a chimney-pot 
fashion*  on  the  gable  apex  of  a new  school  in  a 
recently-built  locality.  Such  is  a poor  lesson, 
indeed,  from  the  governors  of  the  richest  scho- 
lastic institution  in  Scotland  ; and  then  we  have 
the  ostentatious  Free  Kirk  Normal  School, 
located  in  Moray  House,  Oanongate,  disregarding 
the  Architectural  Associations  of  250  years  ago, 
that  surround  them  ; for,  like  Vandals,  they  have 
ruthlessly  rough-cast  over  and  coated  with  lime- 
wash  the  fine  carved  scrollwork  on  the  stone 
lintels,  that  ought  to  have  been  cleaned  and 
tricked  out  as  lessons  for  this  imitative  age  of 
masonry.  J-  K. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

Melbourne. — The  Illustrated  Australian  News  of 
June  14  gives  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
improvements  in  progress  in  Melbourne,  in- 
cluding the  new  Art  Gallery  just  opened. 

According  to  the  Melbourne  Age,  a substantial 
addition  to  the  first-class  business  premises 
in  Melbourne  has  just  been  completed  in  Collin  s- 
street  West,  for  the  firm  of  Edward  Cohen  & 
Co.,  auctioneers.  The  roof  over  the  upper  story 
is  constructed  on  semicircular  iron  principals ; 
and  there  being  skylights  in  the  roof,  not  only  is 
this  floor  well  lighted,  but  also  the  lower  room 
and  offices  through  the  well-opening  in  the 
upper  floor.  The  whole  of  the  premises,  with 
the  exception  of  the  front  offices,  has  been  re- 
built under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Charles 
Webb,  architect,  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  the  con- 
tractor, at  a cost  of  6,000Z. The  tender  for 

the  construction  of  the  eleven  miles  of  railway 
from  Tarrawingee  to  Beechworth  is  at  a lower 
sum  than  was  expected,  the  exact  amount 
being  70,108Z.,  although  the  opinion  of  most 
-experts  was  that  the  line  would  cost  at  least 

100,OOOZ. The  foundation  stone  of  the  Toorak 

Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  on  May  24,  in  the 
presence  of  a considerable  number  of  people. 
Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes  are  the  architects  for  the 
building,  and  the  style  is  Early  English,  cruci- 
form in  plan,  the  nave  being  72  ft.  by  28  ft.,  and 
the  side  aisles  60  ft.  wide,  divided  from  the  nave 
by  piers,  columns  and  arches.  Accommodation 
is  to  be  provided  for  450  persons,  and  the  total 
estimated  cost  is  5,500Z.  The  portion  now  being 
built  is  the  nave  and  side  aisles  as  far  as  the 
transept.  The  tower  will  not  at  present  be 
carried  higher  than  the  first  story,  32  ft.  This 
portion  will  afford  sitting  accommodation  for  250 
persons.  The  oontract  for  these  works  has  been 

taken  by  Mr.  James  Bonham  for  2,6481. 

The  sale  of  Crown  lands  has  been  resumed.  The 
lots  north  of  the  cemetery  realised  higher  prices 
than  those  obtained  in  Canning-Btreet.  The 
average  price  obtained  for  the  lots  at  Carlton 
was  1Z.  15s.  per  foot,  the  upset  being  1Z.  per 
foot;  the  highest  price  obtained  was  4-Z.  7s.  6d. 
per  foot.  The  lots  at  Coburg,  offered  at  20Z. 
per  acre,  realised  27 Z.  and  29Z.  respectively. 
The  amount  obtained  by  the  sale  was  5,382Z.  6s. 


* It  may  surprise  your  readers  to  know,  even  in  these 
days  of  Orientations  and  symbolisms  in  architecture,  that 
on  the  east  gable  of  the  quoad  tacra  Kirk  of  Ladhope, 
Galashiels,  there  is  a massive  sculptured  cross  which  is 
actually  a chimney  1 


gaohs  Utmlittr. 

Practical  Geometry  and  Engineenng  Drawing. 
By  G.  Sydenham  Clarke,  Lieut.  R.E.  Spon 
& Co. 

Lieut.  Clarke  is  instructor  in  geometrical  draw- 
ing at  Cooper’s-hill  College,  and  a few  words  from 
his  preface  will  best  explain  the  origin  as  well  as 
the  plan  of  his  book.  In  dealing  with  large 
numbers  of  students,  the  writer  felt  the  want  of 
“a  text-book  which  explained  first  principles 
fully  and  systematically,  which  preserved  a clear 
and  logioal  sequence  throughout  its  pages,  and 
which  furnished  examples  bearing  directly  on  the 
subject-matter  of  each  chapter.  Existing  works 
did  not  satisfactorily  meet  the  oaee.  Some  sup- 
posed the  student  to  know  too  much,  others  gave 

him  credit  for  knowing  nothing The 

objects  of  the  writer  have  been  to  bring  general 
principles  into  prominence,  to  illustrate  those 
principles  by  a variety  of  problems  fully 
explained,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
any  peculiarities  worthy  of  remark  ; and 
finally,  to  append  to  each  chapter  a number 
of  problems,  with  occasional  hints  as  to  their 
solution.”  The  plan  thus  sketched  out  is  syste- 
matically adhered  to,  each  chapter  in  the  section 
on  solid  geometry  starting  from  principles  and 
definitions,  going  through  explanations  in  detail, 
and  concluding  with  examples.  Two  chapters 
on  the  methods  of  execution  of  engineering 
drawings,  and  the  selection  and  use  of 
drawing  instruments,  furnish  the  Btudent 
with  common-senBe  practical  hints  on  sub- 
jects which,  though  secondary,  are  not  un- 
important in  regard  to  rendering  drawings  clear, 
neat,  and  intelligible.  Here,  also,  Lieut.  Clarke 
teaches  by  example  : — tf  Care  has  been  bestowed 
on  the  plates,  that  they  may  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible examples  of  drawing,  and  not  mere  Euclid 
figures.  By  a Btrange  irony,  illustrations  to 
works  of  the  kind  are  too  often  more  fitted  to 
serve  as  warnings  than  as  guides  to  the  student. 
The  two  elements  of  success  in  draughtsman- 
ship are  sound  theory  and  continued  practice. 
No  text-book  can  supply  the  place  of  the  latter  ; 
but  due  attention  to  written  instructions  will  at 
least  save  time — and  paper.”  In  another  respect 
the  volume  is  a protest  in  favour  of  care  in 
details,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  and 
oleanly  printed  instruction-books  we  remember 
to  have  seen  ; everything  is  properly  grouped  in 
regard  to  type,  and  the  fine  paper  and  wide 
margin  give  quite  an  air  de  luxe  to  this  engineer- 
ing lesson-book,  which  certainly  will  not,  on  that 
account,  be  either  less  attractive  or  less  useful 
to  the  students  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


The  Mechanic's  Guide  : a Practical  Hand-boolc 
for  the  Use  of  Engineers,  Mechanics,  Artisams, 
fyc.  By  W.  V.  Shelton.  Charles  Griffin 
& Co. 

The  compiler  of  this  treatise,  who  is  foreman  of 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  gun-factories  at  Constan- 
tinople, states  as  his  object  “ the  gathering  into 
one  connected  whole  the  principal  subjects  re- 
lating to  various  branches  of  the  mechanical  art, 
and  placing  before  readers  who  may  not  have 
much  leisure  for  study  a concise  and  simple  ex- 
planation of  general  principles,  together  with 
illustrations  of  their  adaptation  to  practical  pur- 
poses. . . . The  book  is  the  work  of  a practical 
mechanic,  who  may  not  have  the  language  of  a 
professor  at  command,  but  who  has  tried,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  to  supply,  honestly  and 
thoroughly,  information  such  as  he  knows  to  be 
greatly  needed  by  intelligent  mechanics  at  the 
present  day.”  The  book  is,  in  fact,  intended  to 
be  to  the  working  mechanic  what  Molesworth’s 
and  other  pocket-books  are  to  the  engineer  and 
architect.  It  is  a book  of  reference  giving 
arithmetical  formulae  and  practical  instructions 
for  the  carrying  out  of  a great  many  problems  in 
meohanical  work,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
setting  out  and  proportioning  of  parts  of 
machinery.  Numerous  tables,  of  the  weights 
and  specific  gravities  of  materials,  the  circum- 
ference  and  areas  of  circles,  &c.,  are  added  in 
an  appendix  ; and  the  volume  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  considerable  thought  and  care,  as  well 
as  practical  experience.  Short  treatises  on 
arithmetic,  practical  geometry,  and  mensuration, 
precede  the  experimental  chapters.  The  book 
ought  to  be  of  much  use  to  artisans,  but  in  some 
respects  will  hardly  be  actually  made  as  useful 
as  it  might  be,  for  we  suspect  few  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended  will  take  the  trouble,  for 
instance,  to  go  so  much  into  the  theory  of  such 
an  operation  as  setting  out  the  spurs  of  a wheel, 
as  the  author  does.  The  theory  is  interesting  as. 


a matter  of  investigation,  but  in  practice  there 
is  so  much  room  for  getting  over  an  inaccuracy 
of  theory  by  adjustment,  that  experience  is 
likely  to  be  the  guide  with  most  men ; and  so  in 
some  other  matters.  The  artisan  who  wishes  to 
know  the  reason  and  philosophy  of  his  operations, 
however,  will  find  much  instruction  here  given 
without  pedantry  or  pretension  ; and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  purely  practical  information,  the 
value  of  which,  in  this  comprehensive  form,  will 
be  obvious  to  every  one. 


The  Mechanic's  Friend  : a Collection  of  Receipts  ! 
and  Practical  Suggestions,  with  numerous 
Diagrams  and  Woodcuts.  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Axon,  M.R.S.L.,  F.S.S.  Triibner  & Co. 

This  is  a small  volume  giving  practical  illustra- 
tions in  a great  variety  of  mechanical  problems, 
large  and  small,  rather  for  the  information  of 
amateurs  in  mechanics  than  of  the  regular  work- 
man. The  variety  of  subjects  dealt  with  is  very 
great,  and  the  book  is  so  far  different  from  a 
number  of  popular  handbooks  of  a similar  kind, 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a single,  and  perhaps 
not  very  “ admirable”  Crichton,  but  is  a record 
of  the  experience  of  a number  of  persons,  each 
in  regard  to  the  particular  branch  of  work  he 
has  familiarised  himself  with.  The  substance  of  i 
the  volume  has  appeared  in  the  English  Mechanic,  I 
and  the  miscellaneous  articles  of  which  it  is  j 
composed  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  I 
Mr.  Axon.  There  is  a considerable  fund  of  in- ; 
formation  in  the  book,  some  of  it  useful  and  i 
suggestive,  nearly  all  of  it  interesting,  in  one! 
way  or  another. 


Ipsxtllimea. 

Damage  to  an  adjoining  House. — The  case 

Crickett  v.  Coleman  tried  at  the  Trowbridge 
County  Court  recently,  and  adjourned,  has  been 
decided  as  follows  The  defendant  purchased 
a house  in  the  Market-place,  next  door  to  that 
which  the  plaintiff  owns,  pulled  it  down,  and 
rebuilt  it;  and  in  doing  this  the  workmen 
damaged  the  adjoining  house,  for  which  the 
plaintiff  claimed  compensation.  The  defendant 
employed  a contractor,  and  it  was  part  of  the 
contract  that  a parapet  Bhould  be  made  projecting 
over  the  roof  of  the  plaintiff’s  house.  This  was 
a trespass.  So,  too,  originally,  plaintiff’s  house 
was  the  taller,  and  had  eaves  projecting  over  the 
defendant’s  house ; the  defendant  told  his  con- 
tractor, by  the  contract  and  the  plans,  to  build 
up  his  house  higher  than  the  plaintiff’s.  To  dc 
this,  the  contractor  was  compelled  to  cut  off  the 
plaintiff’s  eaves,  and  consequently  all  througt 
the  winter  the  water  entered  at  the  top  of  the 
house  and  poured  down  the  staircase,  anc 
did  permanent  damage  to  the  house.  Foi 
all  acts  of  this  kind  ordered  by  the  defendant 
the  judge  (Caillard)  held  the  defendant  liable 
The  plaint  averred  also  many  other  acts  of  t 
different  character.  The  defendant  had  paicj 
5Z.  10s.  into  court,  not  specifying  under  whieH 
particular  head  or  heads  of  damage  it  was  paid  in  * 
The  judge  decided  that  the  payment  into  coup 
did  not  estop  the  defendant  for  setting  up  th<[ 
defence  that  he  was  not  the  person  liable,  ami 
that  the  contractor  ought  to  have  been  sued 
instead.  For  all  acts,  directly  or  indirect® 
ordered  by  the  contractor,  the  defendant  waj 
held  liable ; and  all  his  other  defences  in  faci 
falling  to  the  ground,  the  case  ended  in  il 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  21Z.,  and  costs. 

Social  Science  Congress.— The  followinj 
have  consented  to  deliver  addresses  on  th 
various  classes  of  exhibits  at  the  Exhibition  c 
Sanitary  and  Educational  Appliances,  to  be  hel 
in  connexion  with  the  forthcoming  Social  Scienc 
Congress  at  Brighton : 1.  Warming,  Ventilating 
and  Lighting,— Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B 
F.R.S. ; 2.  Domestic  Appliances  and  Economi 
Apparatus, — Mrs.  Amelia  Lewis;  3.  Sanitar, 
Architecture  and  Appliances, — Mr.  Georg 
Godwin,  F.R.S. ; 4.  Sanitary  Engineering  aa 
Methods  of  Disinfecting, — Mr.  Baldwin  Lathan, 
C.E.  ; 5.  Food  and  Clothing, — Dr.  Williar 
Hardwicke;  6.  School  Furniture  and  Eduoa1 
tional  Apparatus,— Professor  W.  B.  Hodgspij 
LL.D.  The  Mayor  will  preside  at  the  opening  «■ 
the  Exhibition,  and  Sir  J.  Cordy  Burrows  WJ 
address  the  assemblage. 

National  Federation  of  Trades  Unions.-, 
The  Trades  Unions  Parliamentary  Committe. 
have  issued  a manifesto  to  the  officers  and  men 
bers  of  the  trade  societies  of  the  United  Kingdo: 
as  a preface  to  their  proposed  code  of  rules  n 
the  government  of  the  federated  trades. 


Lug.  28,  1875.] 
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sspools  Advocated  !— At  a special  meet- 
if  the  Itural  Sanitary  Authority,  Beverley, 
le  18th  inst.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
on,  J.P.,  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of 
h Cave  was  taken  into  consideration.  A 
•t  was  received,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
hairman,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  the 
and  the  inspector  of  nuisanoes,  along  with 
i of  the  members  of  the  parochial  corn- 
36,  had  recently  inspected  the  parish.  They 
1 that  there  was  no  public  pump  in  the 
-re,  and  that  much  inconvenience  was  caused 
e inhabitants  in  consequence.  Some  of  the 
es  had  private  pumps,  and  many  of  the 
bitants  derived  their  water  supply  from  the 
ge  beck,  which  was  polluted  by  the  drainage 
i a number  of  houses,  including  a slaughter- 
e.  The  paroohial  committee  was  of  opinion 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  cover  up  the  main 
l in  the  market-place,  and  out  off  all  com- 
ioation  from  this  and  the  private  drains  with 
seek,  and  leave  the  occupiers  of  the  houses 
sach  side  to  make  cesspools  behind  their 
lises.  This  they  could  do  at  a trifling  cost 
pared  with  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
ir  a discussion  it  was  agreed  by  the  authority, 
the  Parochial  Committee  should  have  three 
ths  given  them  to  complete  such  a system  of 
aage  as  they  deemed  most  desirable, 
ailways. — The  Board  of  Trade  has  issued  a 
mary  of  our  railway  returns  for  the  last 
aty  years,  showing  the  remarkable  progress 
e in  that  time.  In  1854  there  were,  in  the 
ted  Kingdom,  8,053  miles  of  railway  open 
:raffic,  and  at  the  end  of  1874  there  were 
49  miles,  or  more  than  double  the  former 
iber.  The  ordinary  stock  has  only  risen 
a 106,030,8061.  in  1854  to  248,528,2411.  in 
1,  the  increase  of  capitaluhaving  been  chiefly 
hat  which  has  a fixed  rate  of  interest.  Thus 
guaranteed  and  preferential  stock  has  in- 
tsed  from  49,377,9521.  in  1854  to  200,930,6291. 
874,  or  fourfold.  The  receipts  from  traffic 
e aiiB3n  from  20,215,7241.  in  1854  to 
199/1981.  in  1874,  or,  adding  rents,  tolls,  navi- 
on,  &o.,  59,255,7151.  The  working  expendi- 
i constituted  but  47  per  cent,  on  the  receipts 
L860,  and  was  the  Bame  in  1871  j but  prices 
e risen,  and  in  1872  the  expenses  reached 
per  cent.  ; in  1873,  53  per  cent,  j and  in  1874 
y wore  55  per  cent.  Still,  the  net  receipts, 
ch  were  but  4T9  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up 
ital  in  1860,  reached  4 37  per  cent,  in  1874. 
i recent  rise  in  prices  has  materially  affected 
cost  of  construction  and  working  of  railways, 
he  year  1874  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railway 
ipanies  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
rly  sixty  millions  sterling,  and  the  net  receipts 
aeded  half  a million  a week. 

L Builder  Committed  for  Stealing 
■terials. — Joseph  Windred,  a builder,  of 
inslow,  was  charged  on  a summons  at  the 
ntford  Police-court  on  Saturday  with  stealing 
andle  of  Blate  battens,  the  property  of  Capt. 
Vansittart,  of  Montpelier-row,  Twickenham, 
s defendant  was  employed  to  carry  out  certain 
srations  at  some  house  in  Montpelier-row, 
ickenham,  so  far  as  the  work  and  labour  were 
cerned,  the  complainant  finding  all  the  ma- 
als.  Amongst  these  were  eight  bundles  of 
ie  battens,  supplied  on  the  understanding  that 
it  was  not  required  should  be  taken  back  and 
wed  for.  A man  named  William  Neighbour, 
j had  been  in  the  defendant’s  employ,  stated 
t seven  bundles  only  were  used,  and  the  other 
idle  was  removed  by  order  of  Windred  to  his 
i premises  at  Hounslow,  and  converted  into 
len-house  by  witness  for  the  defendant’s 
•Is.  At  the  same  time  he  removed  100  slates 
order  of  defendant.  For  the  defence  it  was 
ted  that  there  was  an  agreement  between  the 
ties  for  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  sum  of 
)l.t  and  that  complainant  still  owed  defendant 
alance,  aud  an  unstamped  document  to  that 
ict  was  produced,  but  it  was  not  signed  by 
ler  complainant  or  his  wife.  The  justices 
amitted  the  defendant  for  trial. 

Opening  of  the  Temperance  Hall  at 
■wbury. — This  hall  was  formally  opened  on 
I 17th  inst.,  amid  muoh  enthusiasm  in  the 
pperance  circles.  The  building,  whioh  Btands 
ing  the  south,  in  Northcroft-lane,  was  for 
|ny  years  used  as  the  National  sohools  for  this 
rough,  aud  latterly  as  the  Gospel-hall;  but, 
[ler  the  hands  of  Mr.  James,  builder,  of  Pound- 
eet  (with  Mr?  H.  Flint,  jun.,  as  architect),  its 
uearance  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  where 
;e  stood  a dilapidated  school-room  is  now 
cted  a very  substantial,  as  well  as  useful  and 
lamental,  hall. 


Fatal  Walk  through  Plate  Glass. — Mr. 

Edward  Holmes  Baldook,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Shrewsbury,  who  died  recently  at  his  residence 
in  Grosvenor-place,  at  the  age  of  sixty. three, 
was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Baldock,  by 
a daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Gorringe,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  1812.  A few  weeks  ago  he 
went  to  Kensington  Palace  Gardens  to  inspect 
the  residence  of  Alexander  Collie,  which  was 
then  open  to  the  public  previously  to  being  put 
up  for  sale.  Among  other  additions  to  one  of 
the  apartments  was  a conservatory,  filled  with 
superb  exotics.  Mr.  Baldock,  advancing  to  the 
door  to  examine  them  more  nearly,  walked 
through  a large  sheet  of  plate  glass  whioh  filled 
the  aperture,  and  of  which,  there  being  nothing 
to  denote  its  existence,  Mr.  Baldock  was  of 
course  unaware.  The  ill-fated  gentleman 
severely  lacerated  one  of  his  legs  just  above  the 
knee,  and,  though  the  arteries  escaped,  it  would 
seem  the  nerves  and  tendons  were  injured  to  an 
alarming  extent.  The  best  medical  skill  was 
speedily  called  in ; but  erysipelas  set  in,  which 
could  not  be  reduced,  and  death  ensued.  We 
know  two  or  three  houses  where  a similar  acci- 
dent may  occur  any  day. 

A Yorkshire  Antiquary.  — Mr.  Robert 
Davies,  an  antiquary  of  local  celebrity,  died  on 
Monday  at  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty -two.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  formerly  a solicitor  in 
York,  and  was  town  clerk  from  1827  to  the  year 
1848.  After  his  retirement  from  business,  in 
archaeological  research  he  spent  a very  large 
portion  of  his  leisure  time.  In  the  muniment- 
room  of  the  ancient  Guildhall  at  York  he  might 
bo  found  almost  any  day ; and  in  this  manner 
he  made  a special  acquaintance  with  the  modern 
history  of  the  city,  about  which  he  possessed 
more  knowledge  than  any  living  man.  His 
whole  time  was  given  up  to  literature,  and 
as  a result  he  has  left  a number  of  interesting 
works  behind  him.  The  first  of  these,  pub- 
lished in  1846  or  1847,  may  bo  said  to  be 
the  “York  Records,”  which  consisted  of  a 
number  of  papers  illustrative  of  the  history  of 
York  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  time  of 
Richard  III.,  derived  from  the  records  of  the 
York  Corporation.  Then  he  issued  the  “ Memoirs 
of  the  York  Press,”  whioh  consisted  of  a list  of 
the  works  printed  in  York,  and  notices  of  their 
authors.  This  the  public  received  so  reoently 
as  1868. 

Strike  of  Bricklayers’  Labourers.  — A 

fortnight  since  the  bricklayers  employed  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  Chester  Workhouse  applied 
for  an  increase  of  wages  from  34s.  to  36s.  per 
week,  and  last  Saturday  they  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  36s.  per  week.  Since  then  they  have 
been  plaoed  on  the  hour  system,  and  will  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  hour.  The  bricklayers’ 
labourers  were  getting  at  the  same  time  23s.  per 
week,  but  as  the  bricklayers  were  put  upon  the 
hour  system  they  aBked  to  be  treated  similarly. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  they  were  offered  at  the 
rate  of  5^d.  per  hour,  which  would  bring  their 
wages  up  to  23s.  lOd.  per  week ; but  they 
refused  to  work  under  5£d.  per  hour,  which 
would  bring  their  salary  up  to  25s.  per  week. 
This  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  contractor,  refused  to 
agree  to,  as  well  as  the  second  proposition  of  the 
men  that  they  should  work  day-work  at  24s.  per 
week.  The  men  have,  as  a consequence,  struck, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  bricklayers  are  also  out 
for  want  of  labourers. 

Bad  Mortar. — A successful  prosecution  of  a 
builder  for  using  bad  mortar.  What  next!  says 
the  Sherborne  Journal.  “ Why  everybody  will  be 
obliged  to  be  honest.  A pretty  state  of  things 
this  for  a civilised  society  living  in  a land  of 
liberty.  By-and-by  we  shall  hear  of  successful 
prosecutions  of  house-proprietors  for  taking 
extravagant  rents  for  dwellings  no  better  than 
pig-sties.  In  the  case  we  refer  to  it  was  stated 
that  the  mortar  contained  80  per  cent,  of  loam 
(which  is  a term  often  applied  to  road  dirt). 
The  Stipendiary,  a London  magistrate,  Mr. 
Ingham,  saw  the  wall  and  ordered  it  to  be 
pulled  down  in  seven  days.  He  did  more  by 
that  decision  than  Government  has  done  all  this 
session  in  the  way  of  sanitary  reform.”  [It  was 
time  for  some  one  to  interfere,  for  half  the 
suburbs  of  London  are  built  with  mortar  with 
a very  small  element  of  lime  in  its  composition.] 
Sewage  pumped  into  tlie  Thames.  — 
According  to  returns  furnished  by  the  engineers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  average 
daily  quantity  of  sewage  pumped  into  the  River 
Thames  was  310,567  cubic  metres  at  Crossness 
and  347,079  cubic  metres  at  Barking,  equivalent 
to  about  as  many  tons  by  weight. 


The  Laird  Memorial. — The  committee  of 
the  Laird  Memorial  Fund  has  now  on  view,  at 
the  Birkenhead  School  of  Art,  near  the  park 
entrance,  a number  of  models  Bent  in  by  artists 
in  competition  for  se'ection  for  the  intended 
bronse  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P., 
to  be  erected  near  Woodside  Ferry.  The  models 
are  in  plaster,  sixteen  in  number,  one  being  a 
bust,  and  the  others  the  full-length  figure.  In 
consequence  of  the  whole  of  them  having  been 
designed  from  photographs,  any  person  who  was 
intimate  with  the  personal  appearance  and  tout 
ensemble  of  the  late  Mr.  Laird  will  at  once  notice 
that  none  of  the  models  now  on  view  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Two  approach  nearer  to  an 
ideal  likeness  than  any  of  the  others.  The  com- 
mittee of  selection  met  on  Tuesday,  to  decide 
which  of  the  models,  if  any,  should  be  selected. 
We  understand  that  the  committee  have  received 
subscriptions  amounting  to  nearly  2,500Z.,  and 
with  that  sum  they  ought  to  be  able  to  place  on 
the  Bite  selected  a monument  worthy  of  it. 

Winter  Gardens  for  Blackpool. — Negotia- 
tions have  just  been  completed  for  the  purchase 
of  Bank  Hey,  the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Cocker, 
J.P.,  Blackpool,  with  the  land  adjoining  it,  as  a 
site  for  winter  gardens,  the  amount  of  purchase- 
money  being  23,0001.  The  new  company  will 
have  a registered  capital  of  50,0001.  in  10,000 
shares  of  5Z.  each,  and  many  applications  for 
them  have  already  been  made,  and  the  scheme 
is  looked  upon  as  a very  good  speculation. 
Bailey’s  hotel,  whioh  was  recently  suggested  as 
a site  for  winter  gardens,  has  been  sold  to  a com- 
pany in  course  of  formation  in  Rochdale  for 
62,0001.  The  proposal  to  form  the  winter 
gardens  on  the  site  of  the  Lane  Ends  Hotel  and 
Hygiene-terrace  will  now  be  abandoned. 

Accidental  Deatli  of  a Builder  in  the 
Farringdon-road.  — Mr.  Langham,  deputy- 
coroner,  held  an  inquest  on  the  20th  inst.  at 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  upon  the  body  of 
Edward  Rees,  aged  32,  a builder,  of  Fenwick, 
place,  Clapham-rise.  From  the  evidence,  it 
seemed  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  standing 
on  the  roof  of  a newly-erected  goods  warehouse 
in  the  Farringdon-road  on  the  19th  inBt.,  giving 
directions  to  some  men  about  a pillar  which  was 
being  hoisted.  By  some  mischance  the  deceased 
let  go  his  hold  of  the  scaffolding  and  over- 
balanced, and  pitched  head  foremost  to  the 
stones  below,  a distance  of  4S  ft.,  and  was  so 
dreadfully  injured  that  he  expired  in  three 
minutes.  A verdict  of  “ Accidental  death  ” was 
returned. 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Wimbledon  Park, 

A Munich  window,  the  gift  of  Madame  Lind 
Goldschmidt,  has  just  been  placed  in  this  church, 
in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  The  subject  chosen  is  the  Trans- 
figuration of  our  Lord  on  Mount  Tabor,  with 
Moses  and  Elias  on  either  side.  In  the  extreme 
lights  are  figures  of  St.  Boniface  and  St. 
Swithin,  while  beneath  is  a representation  of 
the  late  Bishop  confirming  ohildren.  Under  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  are  the  words, — “ He  that 
believeth  on  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life.”  The 
window  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer. 

Threatened  Stoppage  in  the  Cabinet- 
making Trade.— The  Manchester  and  Salford 
branch  of  the  friendly  society  known  as  the 
Operative  Cabinet  and  Chair  Makers,  Carvers, 
and  Wood  Turners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
has  issued  a notice  to  the  employers  demanding 
an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  upon  the  present 
rate  of  wages.  The  employers  deny  that  the 
operatives  are  underpaid  in  comparison  with 
workmen  in  the  building  trades,  and  they  assert 
that  the  cabinetmakers  are  in  many  respects 
better  off  than  other  workmen,  their  time  being 
more  certain  and  their  work  being  less  liable  to 
be  broken. 

Munificence  of  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield.— 

In  addition  to  the  Mayor  of  Sheffield’s  gifts  of  a 
park  and  almshouses  to  the  town,  it  was  an- 
nounced at  a meeting  on  the  18th  inst.  that 
Mr.  Firth  had  promised  to  provide,  at  a probabl© 
coBt  of  some  15,00OZ.,  a building  for  the  lectures 
and  classes  commenced  there  and  elsewhere 
by  the  Universities.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Firth  will  also  subscribe  1,0001.  towards  a 
scholarship  fund  if  9,0001.  are  raised  by  the  town 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Clerkenwell  Surveyor.— At  the  last- 
meeting of  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry,  Mr.  G.  1- 
Cox,  assistant  surveyor,  Vestry-hall,  St.  Luke  s. 
wa3  appointed,  from  nearly  thirty  candidates,  to 
the  office  of  surveyor  of  the  parish,  in  the  p ace 
J of  Mr.  Sanders  Beven,  deceased. 
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British  Association.— At  the  meeting  now 
going  on  in  Bristol,  Mr.  Leone  Levi  will  lay 
before  the  Association  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  formed  to  inquire  into  the  “ economic 
effects  of  combinations  of  labourers  and  capi- 
talists, and  on  the  law  of  economic  science  bear, 
icg  on  the  principles  on  which  Buch  combinations 
are  founded.”  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  Lord  Houghton.  A conference  was  held  be- 
tween the  leading  parties  from  both  employers 
and  employed,  and  the  report  deals  with  all  the 
questions  then  raised  and  discussed. 

The  Mayo  Memorial. — The  statue  itself  is 
9 ft.  in  height,  its  weight  three  tons,  and  it  is 
carved  from  a solid  block  of  Sicilian  marble. 
The  Earl  is  represented  clothed  in  his  robes  as 
Viceroy  of  India,  the  long  robe  or  cloak  falling 
from  his  shoulders  in  effective  masses  of  drapery, 
giving  great  importance  and  grandeur  to  the 
work.  The  left  hand  rests  on  the  hip,  the  right 
holding  a scroll  emblematical  of  the  statesman. 
The  pose  of  the  statue  is  effective,  and  the  like- 
ness good.  The  sculptors  are  Messrs.  W.  & T. 
Wills,  of  London,  and  the  cost  is  800  guineas. 

Sulphur  in  Gas. — The  experiments  which 
have  been  recently  made  at  the  joint  expense  of 
three  of  the  principal  gas  companies  of  the 
metropolis,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  Vernon  Har- 
court  and  Dr.  Siemens,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
best  means  of  eliminating  sulphur  impurities 
from  gas,  have  failed  to  be  immediately  produc- 
tive of  any  practical  result,  and  have  been  die- 
continued.  The  experiments  were  estimated  to 
cost  between  5001.  and  600J.,  but  they  have 
exoeeded  3,000 l. 

The  Abingdon  Surveyor’s  Salary. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Town  Council  last  week  the  town 
clerk  read  a letter  from  Mr.  William  Townsend, 
the  surveyor,  asking  for  an  addition  to  his  salary 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  his  duties.  After 
Borne  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  inorease  Mr. 
Townsend’s  salary  as  surveyor  from  401.  to  501. 
per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  on  the  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Townsend  should  be  subject 
to  three  months’  notice. 

New  Congregational  Chapel  at  Weston- 
super-Mare. — T1  e memorial  stone  of  the  new 
Congregational  Chapel,  Weston-super-Mare,  was 
laid  on  the  18th  inst.  by  Mr.  T.  Rowley  Hill, 
M.P.  for  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assembly.  The  chapel  now  in  use  in  High-street, 
which  accommodates  350,  having  been  found 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  attendance,  it  was 
resolved  to  build  the  new  ohapel,  which  is  to  cost 
between  7,000 1.  and  8,000i. 

A New  Cattle  Mart  in  Perth. — A magnifi- 
cent auction  mart,  erected  by  Messrs.  Fraser  & 
Macdonald,  has  been  opened  in  Perth.  The 
market  is  the  largest  in  this  country,  and  is  very 
complete  in  its  arrangement, — including  in  the 
building  a spacious  hotel,  lodgings  for  servants, 
house  for  shepherds’  dogs,  stabling  for  40  horses, 
and  market  space  for  15,000  sheep  and  1,500 
cattle.  The  sheep-pens  cover  three-quarters  of 
an  acre. 


Statue  of  Sumner.  — The  Committee  of 
Design  on  the  proposed  statue  of  Sumner  at 
Boston  (U.S.)  threw  open  on  the  2nd  inst.  the 
twenty. six  models  sent  them  by  artists  in  re- 
sponse to  their  invitation.  The  models  comprise 
the  works  of  Millmore,  Ball,  Wood,  Miss  Hosmer, 
and  others,  and  many  of  them  are  meritorious 
works  of  art. 

Signs  of  Danger. — On  Saturday,  last  week, 
some  alarm  was  caused  in  High-street,  Birming- 
ham, by  the  falling  of  a large  sign  from  the  front 
of  the  premises  of  the  National  Clothing  Com- 
pany. Fortunately  no  serious  injuries  were  sus- 
tained by  persons  in  the  street,  two  ladies,  how- 
ever, who  were  passing  having  a very  narrow 
escape. 

The  Burning  of  the  Liverpool  Landing 
Stage. — The  action  against  the  Liverpool  Gas 
Company  by  the  Mersey  Dock  Board  for  the  loss 
by  fire  at  the  landing-stage  in  July  last  year,  was 
opened  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  before  Baron 
Huddleston.  The  claim  is  for  200,0001.  The  | 
liability  of  the  gas  company  has  been  established. 

Danger  of  Wooden  Eaves. — A large  corn 
warehouse  in  Gloucester  has  been  burned  down 
with  a loss,  by  fire  and  water,  of  25,0001.  The 
fire  is  attributed  to  sparks  from  the  chimney  of 
the  engine-house  igniting  the  dry  wooden  eaves 
of  the  warehouse,  which  smouldered  for  a time 
and  then  broke  into  flame. 

The  Widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Burchett. — 
A memorial,  powerfully  signed,  has  been  pre- 
sented, soliciting  the  grant  of  a Civil  List  pension 
to  the  widow  (second  wife)  of  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Burohett,  the  Principal  of  the  Art- 
training School  at  South  Kensington. 

Sandown  (Isle  of  Wight). — A stained-glass 
window,  the  gift  of  the  Imperial  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Germany,  has  been  placed  in  the 
parish  church  of  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  com- 
memoration of  their  visit  last  season.  The  sub- 
ject is  Moses  lifting  up  the  brazen  serpent. 

A Statue  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  to 
be  erected  at  Falaise.  This  statue,  the  work  of 
M.  Rooher,  was  finished  in  1851,  but,  owing  to 
lack  of  funds,  could  not  be  put  into  position  until 
the  present  time.  It  is  spoken  of  as  very  fine, 
is  over  24  ft.  high,  and  weighs  seven  tons. 

Campden. — A oontract  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church  has  been  entered  into,  and  the  work 
commenced.  But  the  funds  at  present  subscribed 
will  not  admit  of  engagements  for  doing  all  that 
is  required.  Messrs.  Patman  & Fotheringbam,  of 
London,  are  the  contractors. 

Stainland  Cross. — This  ancient  cross,  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  Halifax  parish  in  any- 
thing like  its  former  state,  is  to  be  restored  at  the 
expense  of  a gentleman  resident  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  W.  S.  Barber,  architect,  Halifax, 
has  the  direction  of  the  works. 

Opening  of  new  Churches  in  Cleveland. 
Two  new  churches  were  opened  on  the  20th  inst. 
in  Cleveland. 


Tenders  for  Bricks. — The  Brighton  Watch 
Committee  have  received  five  tenders  for  the 
supply  of  bricks,  and  they  have  accepted  the 
following,  the  contract  to  include  cost  of  delivery 
at  the  Corporation  stores  : — Messrs.  J.  Brace  & 
Co.,  Funtley  Works,  Hants,  200,000,  at  3Z.  6s.  6d. 
per  1,000 ; Messrs.  J.  & R.  Norman,  Chailey, 
50,000,  at  31.  9s.  per  1,000 ; and  Mr.  John  Gravett, 
St.  John’s  Potteries,  100,000,  at  31.  8s.  6d., — 
approved. 

Good  Service  Pensions.  — Mr.  Douglas 
Galton  has  retired  from  the  appointment  of 
Director  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  with  a 
pension  of  1,000Z.  per  annum.  His  salary  was 

I, 5001.  per  annum.  The  office  of  Director  is  not 
to  be  filled  up.  Mr.  R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  retires 
from  the  office  of  Director  to  the  Art-Division  of 
the  Education  Department  with  a pension  of 
750Z.  a year. 

Penton  Town  Hall.— The  South  London 
Press  states  that  the  Urban  (Staffordshire) 
Sanitary  Board  have  awarded  the  premium 
offered  by  them  for  public  competition  to  Mr. 

J.  W.  Stevens,  of  6,  Wigmore-road,  Camberwell, 
having  accepted  his  design  for  the  new  Town 
Hall,  police-station,  engine-house,  &c.,  to  be 
erected  at  Fenton,  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  David  Campbell,  Master  of  the  School 
of  Art,  Worcester,  has  been  appointed  Profes- 
sional Assistant  Examiner  for  Art  at  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington.  His 
departure  from  Worcester  will  be  much  re- 
gretted. 


Wotton. — The  work  of  enlarging  Wotton 
Church  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  B.  Inkpen,  of 
Abinger. 


TENDERS 

For  repairs  to  eight  houses,  Bridge-road,  Battersea. 

Mr.  8.  Hewitt,  architect  : — 

Dawson £ 113  16  0 ! 

Richards 340  0 0 

Copping 320  0 0 

Pearce 280  10  0 

Parrett  250  0 0 

Feltbam 250  0 0 

Baker... 250  0 0 

Garrod  & Smith  249  0 0 

Short  215  0 0 

LinBeld  240  0 0 

1J  aye  (too  late)  232  7 6 

Simons  227  10  0 

Vincent  208  0 0 

Becker  195  0 0 

Britton  175  0 0 

Banner  1G9  10  0 

Farley 165  0 0! 


For  part  rebuilding  No.  7,  New  Compton-street,  Soho, 
for  Trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Nixey.  Mr.  S.  Hewitt, 
architect : — 

Macey £819  0 0 ! 

Titmas 631  10  0 

Cooper  633  0 0 

Foxley 623  o 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 683  0 0 ! 


For  chapel,  school-room,  and  class-rooms,  at  Newton 
Moor,  near  Manchester.  Mr.  J.  Wills,  architect,  who 
also  supplied  the  quantities  : — 

Robinson  & Sons £2,455  0 0 

Marsden 2,396  0 0 

Storrs  (accepted) 2,169  0 0 


For  a tower  and  spire  to  St.  George’s  Church,  Tofh 
Park,  N.  Mr.  George  Truefltt,  architect 

Carter  (accepted)  £2,500  0 0 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  79,  Hamilton-terrace.  1! 
George  Truefltt,  architect : — 

Carter £670  0 0 

Bird  (accepted)  640  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  vinegar  works,  Peokham,  for  ft 
Woodham.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  architect.  Quantiti 
by  the  architect : — 


White  .. 

Bartlett  

T.mewell 

Hart 

Unwin 

Riley  (too  late) 

Dover,  Son,  & Co.  ... 

Dunklcy 

Kirk 

Bysh 

Cropper,  Brothers  ... 

Thomas  

Aitchison  & Walker 
Kellaway 


1,599  0 
1,663  0 
1,555  0 
1,530  0 
1,485  0 
1,420  0 


Girders.  Columi 

Lucy  & Co £57  13 

Macnaught,  Robertson,  & Co.  £56  17  6 — — 

Clay  69  0 0 49  0 

Head,  Williams,  & Co 53  5 0 48  5 

Gardner  & Co 63  3 0 46  0 


For  repairing  roads  and  laying  surface  drains  for  tl 
Swindon  New  Town  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  Rea 
architect : — 

Phillips  (accepted) £596  1 0 


For  two  semi-detached  cottages  at  Broome  Sewai 
Farm,  for  the  Old  Swindon  Local  Board.  Mr.  W.  1 
Read,  architect 

Haynes  £369  10  0 

Barrel t 366  18  0 

Wiltshire  363  0 0 

Thomas  345  0 0 

Kent  (accepted)  326  0 0 


For  Board-room,  offices,  and  manager’s  residence. 
Bath-road,  Swindon,  for  the  Swindon  Water  Compai 
(Limited).  Mr.  W.  H.  Read,  architect: — 

With  Without 

Cellar.  Cellar. 

Haynes £1,150  0 0 £1,115  0 

Phillips  1,065  10  0 1,041  0 

Barrett  1,053  18  0 1,021  13 

Wiltshire  (accepted) 1,019  0 0 1,030  0 

ITorshaw 1,043  0 0 1,023  0 


For  office  fittings,  24,  Cannon-street.  Mr.  Sext' 
Dyball,  architect : — 

Lascelles  (accepted)  £1,186  0 0 


For  a dwelling-house  at  Upper  TootiDg  |Park,  Surre 
Messrs.  Wadmore  & Baker,  architects.  Quantities  su 
plied : — 

Scrivener  & White  £2,700  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 2,645  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 2,693  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,520  0 0 

Bowyer  & Sons 2,374  0 0 

Messotn  2,132  0 0 

Wagner  2,093  0 0 

Smith  1,997  0 0 

Mitchell  (accepted) 1,987  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.  R.-S.-F.-M.  4 Co.-M.  P.— S.  F.  C J.  T.  B.— C.  C.-R.  S, 

L.— P.— A.  K.— H.  G.— R.  J.-E.  H.  L.  B.-W.  H.  R.-W.  B. 
J.  D.  S.— Messrs  B.  ASon.— W.  B — W.  P.  T.— J.  T.  B — D.  W.  (su 
an  examination  is  held  at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects.  G 
particulars  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  when  business  bogtus  again), 
Architect  (we  do  not  consider  ouraelv.s  bound  to  mention  names 
every  person  connected  with  a work.  W i.y  did  he  not  send  thi 
originally!). — W.  C.  T.  (too  late  to  be  of  use  If  wo  had  a copy  of  t 
Journal  at  hand.— and  we  have  not). — W.  F.  P.  (too  late;  or 
would  willingly  have  used  it  Me  ting  has  been  already  mi 
tioned).— C.  L . Paris  (*afely  received.  I intended  writing,  but  v 
prevented).— S.  II  . Southwark  (illegible).— ,E.  B.  F.  (next  week) 
W.  D.  (next  week). 

We  are  compeUcd  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givl 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompan 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily 
publication. 

Notf- — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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monials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertii 
nents,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copi 
only  should  he  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respei 
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The  Company  of 
Stationers. 


TRONG  light  is  thrown  npon 
the  manners  and  customs  of 
our  forefathers  by  the  history 
of  the  various  London  Com- 
panies, and  doubtless  much 
additional  light  might  be 
obtained  from  the  bidden 
archives  of  these  ancient 

guilds.  It  is  not,  however, 

^ too  much  to  say  that  the 
history  of  the  Stationers’ 
Company  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  literary  world  than 
that  of  all  the  other  com- 
panies put  together.  It  is 
not  merely  the  history  of 
an  individual  company,  but 
the  history  of  English  litera- 
ture for  several  centuries. 
TheRegisters,  which  happily 
were  saved  from  destruction 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire, 
are  of  inestimable  value  for 
the  entries  they  contain  of 
books  and  ballads,  more 
especially  those  of  the 
llizabethan  age.  Thomas  Warton,  author  of  the 
History  of  English  Poetry,”  was  the  first  to 
[uote  these  Registers  extensively,  and  Steevens, 
dalone,  Douce,  Chalmers,  and  Ritson  used  thorn 
rith  good  effect  in  illustration  of  their  various  re- 
earches ; but  it  was  left  to  Mr.  Payne  Collier  to 
xtract  such  book  entries  as  related  to  the  drama 
nd  popular  literature  down  to  1586,  which  he 
rinted  for  the  Shakspeare  Sooiety  in  184-8-49. 
t has  long  been  felt  by  literary  men  that  a 
lox-e  oomplete  transcript  of  these  priceless 
olumes  was  required,  not  merely  for  convenient 
se,  but  that  what  now  exists  only  in  perishable 
lanusoript  should  be  put  into  permanent  print, 
tr.  Edward  Arber,  with  enthusiastic  energy, 
as  set  himself  to  supply  this  requirement, 
ad  he  has  privately  printed  for  his  subscribers 
le  first  volume  of  his  “Transcript  of  the 
egisters  for  the  years  1554-1596.”  He  proposes 
) carry  the  work  down  to  1640,  after  which  date 
Le  entries  are  more  numerous  and  less  interest- 
ig.  After  this  preamble,  we  will  set  ourselves 
task  of  tracing  the  early  history  of  the  only 
ondon  company  which  is  now  entirely  restricted 
the  members  of  its  own  craft.  The  Stationers’ 
ampany  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip 
id  Mary  on  the  4th  of  May,  1556,  and  on  the 
it  of  February,  1560,  was  created  by  the  Lord 
ay°r  one  of  the  liveried  companies  of  the  City, 
it  its  history  dates  much  further  back  than  tho 
rst  of  these  years.  The  writers  of  court-hand 
jid  text  letters,  and  limners  or  illuminators,  are 
rentioned  as  early  as  the  year  1357  as  nnited  in 
me  way,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1403 
* Henry  IV.),  the  reputable  men  of  the  craft  of 
liters  of  text-letter,  those  commonly  called 
i-imners, ” and  other  good  folks  oitizens  of 


London,  who  were  wont  to  bind  and  sell  books, 
presented  a petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 
In  this  same  year,  apparently  in  answer  to  tho 
petition,  the  Lord  Mayor  gave  them  authority  to 
form  themselves  into  a Guild  or  Fraternity,  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  craft  of  stationers.  When  the 
successors  of  Caxton  began  to  multiply,  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  being  united  as  a guild,  but  in 
place  of  forming  one  for  priuters  alone,  they 
joined  themselves  to  the  stationers,  and  so  the 
old  name  has  been  continued  to  our  own  day  to 
represent  all  the  trades  that  go  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a book.  The  Stationers’  Company 
appears  early  to  have  taken  a good  rank  in  the 
order  of  the  London  companies.  In  a document 
dated  1501-2  we  find  it  numbered  53,  or  seventh 
in  order  of  the  companies  without  liveries,  and 
in  1574,  the  fourteenth  year  of  its  existence  as  a 
livery  company,  it  stood  in  the  first  olass  of  the 
minor  companies.  An  assessment  was  made  in 
this  latter  year  of  the  proportion  of  400  men 
appointed  to  be  Bent  to  “ tho  queen’s  majesty’s 
ships.”  The  twelve  principal  companies  were  to 
supply  from  fifteen  to  forty  men  each ; then 
followed  the  Leathersellers  with  thirteen,  and 
the  Brewers  with  ten ; after  these  the  highest 
number  waB  five,  at  which  amount  were  assessed 
the  Stationers,  Dyers,  Tallowchandlers,  Cutlers, 
Pewterers,  Sadlers,  Cordwainers,  and  Coopers. 
The  twenty-one  other  companies  were  all  assessed 
for  smaller  numbers,  some,  such  as  the  Curriers 
Plumbers,  Masons,  Weavers,  &c.,  supplying  only 
one  man  each.  In  1591  the  City  of  London  fur- 
nished six  ships  and  one  pinnace  towards  the 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  whioh  cruised  all  the  summer  about  the 
Azores.  7,50QZ.  were  required  for  this  purpose, 
of  which  sum  the  twelve  principal  companies 
supplied  5,174Z.  After  these  the  largest  con- 
tributors were  the  Dyers,  Brewers,  Leather- 
sellers,  and  Girdlers;  then  came  the  Stationers, 
Whitebakers,  and  Barber-surgeons,  who  were  each 
assessed  at  80Z.  The  remaining  thirty-six  com- 
panies were  set  down  for  muoh  smaller  sums. 

In  a list  dated  1602-3,  the  Stationers  are  num- 
bered 49 ; but  their  assessment  is. as  high  as  any 
after  the  first  twelve. 

The  first  Master  of  the  Stationers’  Company 
was  Thomas  Dockwray,  who  was  neither  a 
printer  nor  a publisher,  but  a Notary  Public  and 
Proctor  of  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  it  is  a note- 
worthy fact  that  the  company,  which  has  since 
stoutly  resisted  the  intrusion  of  lay  members, 
should  have  chosen  a stranger  for  their  first 
master.  The  Stationers  qualified  to  vote  for 
members  of  Parliament  are  only  outnumbered 
by  the  Spectacle-makers,  and  of  the  present 
livery  of  312,  upwards  of  300  are  in  the  trade. 
Formerly  the  freedom  of  the  company  was 
obtained  (1)  by  serving  an  apprenticeship  of 
not  less  than  seven  years ; (2)  by  patrimony 
whereby  any  son  born  subsequently  to  his  father’s 
freedom  could  claim  his  own  freedom  by  virtue 
of  being  freeborn  without  serving  any  appren- 
ticeship ; (3)  by  redemption  or  purohase.  The 
members  eleoted  under  this  third  head  usually 
paid  a largely. augmented  fee,  but  the  celebrated 


Sir  Tnomas  Smith,  one  of  these  redempbionersi 
merely  paid  the  usual  fee  of  3s.  4d.  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  1571,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Crowley,  the 
well-known  printing  clergyman,  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  on  the  27th  of  September,  1579, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Livery,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  fee.  At  present  no  one  is  admitted 
to  the  freedom  unless  he  is  connected  in  some 
form  with  the  production  of  books,  or  takes  it  np 
by  patrimony.  There  was  of  old  a class  of 
“brothers”  in  which  were  incorporated  Con. 
tinental  workmen,  then  technically  known  as 
“ Strangers,”  and  English  workmen  coming  from 
“beyond  the  liberties  of  the  City,”  who  were 
called  “ Foreigners.”  Many  of  the  exiled  Dutch 
and  Huguenot  workmen  appear  to  have  been 
enrolled  as  brethren  of  the  Company.  These 
brethren  were  not  entitled  to  bind  apprentices} 
but  they  might  teach  and  employ  them  on  be- 
half of  freemen. 

The  Stationers  have  not  always  been  located 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paternoster, 
row,  and  the  present  building  in  Stationers’  Hall- 
court  is  the  last  of  a series  of  halls  used  by  the 
Company.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Corporation, 
when  it  was  only  a craft,  it  possessed  a hall  in 
Milk-street,  Cheapside,  the  street  in  which  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  born,  “ the  brightest  star 
that  ever  shone  in  that  via  lactea,”  says  Fuller. 
In  lo54,  two  years  before  the  incorporation  of 
the  Company,  the  Brotherhood  purchased  by 
voluntary  subscription  their  second  ball  in  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard,  but  they  still  retained  posses, 
sion  of  the  house  in  Milk-street,  and  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1611,  a “ committee  was  appointed  to 
contraot  for  the  sale  of  the  lease  of  the  hall  in 
Milk-street.”  Nothing  would  appear  to  have 
come  of  this  resolution,  for  Niohols,  in  his 
“ Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
writes  “The  Company  still  possess  two  houses 
in  Wood-street  and  three  in  Friars-alley  and 
Clemont’s-court,  in  Milk-street,  built  after  the 
Fire  of  London  on  the  site  of  their  original  Hall.” 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards, was  a quiet  enclosed  place  like  the  closes 
we  still  see  in  the  old-fashioned  cathedral  towns. 

It  was  probably  very  similar  to  the  beautiful, 
surroundings  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  though 
certainly  not  quite  so  extensive.  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
with  its  noble  spire,  was  not  unlike  the  Wilt- 
shire Cathedral,  and  the  noble  trees  in  the  yard 
went  to  make  the  resemblance  more  near.  The 
house  which  the  Stationers  purchased  was  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  ohurchyard,  and  was 
known  as  Peter’s  College,  it  having  been 
originally  a college  for  chantry  priests  belong- 
ing to  Sb.  Paul’s.  In  1549,  William  Seres 
printed  at  Poter’s  College  before  he  moved  to  the 
sign  of  “ The  Hedgehog  ” close  by,  and  during  his 
occupancy  six  men  were  killed  by  the  falling  of 
earth  npon  them  while  engaged  in  digging 
a well  in  the  garden.  Seres  was  a benefactor  to 
the  Company,  and  probably  had  muoh  to  do  with 
their  movement  to  the  college,  which  was  re- 
built for  them.  In  May,  1570,  the  Company 
paid  20s.  Id.  “ for  the  pay vynge  of  the  longe 
cawsey  betwene  Powles  Church  dore  and  the 
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Stacioners’  Hall,”  containing  98  yards.  After 
the  Company  left  the  building  it  was  converted 
into  the  Feathers  Tavern,  and  according  to 
Nichols  (“Lit.  Anec.,”  iii.,  554-5),  “covered 
the  spot  now  (1812)  occupied  by  the  garden  of 
the  deanery,  and  the  small  court  in  whioh,  after 
the  Fire  of  London,  four  houses  were  erected  by 
Dean  Bancroft  for  the  use  of  the  minor  canons.” 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  before  the  Fire,  was 
chiefly  inhabited  by  booksellers,  and  therefore 
the  Company  of  Stationers  were  amongst  their 
own  people.  Several  of  the  first  editions  of 
Shakspeare’s  poems  and  plays  were  published 
by  different  booksellers  in  this  place,  as  “Venus 
and  Adonis,”  ani  the  “ Rape  of  Lucrece,”  at  the 
White  Greyhound  ; the  “ Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,” at  the  Flower  do  Luce  and  Crown ; the 
“Merchant  of  Venice,”  at  the  Green  Dragon; 

“ Richard  II.,”  at  the  Fox;  “ Richard  III.,”  at 
the  Angel ; “ Troilus  and  Cressida,”  at  the 
Spread  Eagle;  and  “Lear,”  at  the  Red  Bull. 
The  churchyard,  however,  was  not  large  enough 
to  hold  all  the  stationers,  therefore  they  over- 
flowed into  Paternoster-row,  whore,  besides 
makers  of  rosaries  and  pictures  of  saints,  dealers 
in  books  established  their  stalls.  According  to 
Stow,  the  houses  in  this  street  were  first  built 
outside  the  wall  of  the  churohyard,  by  Henry 
Walles,  mayor  in  the  year  1282.  When  the 
Stationers’  Company  purchased  Abergavenny 
House,  at  the  west  end  of  Paternoster-row,  and 
left  St.  Peter’s  College,  they  still  kept  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  own  members. 
On  the  26th  of  May,  1611,  a committee  was 
“ appointed  to  be  overseers  for  the  companye 
and  directers  of  the  buyldinge,  alteracons,  and 
reparacons  of  Bergavenny  House.”  Stow  de- 
scribes the  place  in  the  following  words  : — “ At 
the  north  end  of  Ave  Mary-lane,  is  one  great 
house  builded  of  stone  and  timber,  of  old  time 
pertaining  to  John  Duke  of  Britaine,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  as  appeareth  by  the  Records  of 
Edward  II.  Since  that  it  is  oalled  Pembrookes 
Inne,  nere  unto  Ludgate,  as  belonging  to  the 
Erles  of  Pembroke  in  the  times  of  Richard  II. 
the  18  yeare,  and  of  Henry  VI.  in  the 
14  yeare.  It  is  now  called  Burgaveny  House,” 
and  belonged  to  Henry  Neville,  sixth  Lord 
Abergavenny,  who  died  in  1587.  The  house 
was  altered  by  the  Company,  and  “a  new 
faire  frame  of  timber  ” was  added  to  suit  it  to 
their  purposes.  This,  — the  third  hall, — was 

destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  and  on  its  site  the 
present  hall  was  built  in  1670  ; but  the  front 
that  is  now  seen  in  Stationers’  Hall-court  was 
added  by  Robert  Mylne  in  1800. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Registers,  the  perusal  of  the  pages  of  whioh  will 
give  us  a lively  idea  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
early  printers.  It  must  often  have  struck  those 
who  have  handled  the  massive  old  folios  of  a 
former  age  how  great  were  the  labour  and  risk 
undertaken  by  the  Barkers,  the  Tottles,  the 
Fields  and  the  Days  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  honoured  names  frequently  occur  in  the 
Registers  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  which 
contain  a large  mass  of  materials  towards  a 
history  of  bookselling  in  England.  Mr.  Arber 
has  not  been  content  to  produce  a mere 
transcript  of  the  Registers,  but  has  illustrated 
the  main  entries  by  the  insertion  of  important 
documents  ; for  instance,  pages  41-42  being  blank 
in  the  original,  we  find  in  place  of  white  paper 
in  the  transcript  a copy  of  Christopher  Barker’s 
Report  on  the  Printing  Patents  of  1558-1582. 
Barker  shows  how  his  oflice  of  Queen’s  printer 
has  been  shorn  of  its  chief  emoluments,  and 
gives  some  interesting  particulars.  He  writes, 
“ Proclamations  come  on  the  suddayne,  and  must 
be  returned  printed  in  hast : wherefore  by 
breaking  of  greater  worke  I loose  oftentimes 
more  by  one  Proclamacon,  than  I gayne  by  sixe, 
before  may  serventes  can  comme  in  trayne  of 
their  worke  agayne,  and  in  many  yeares  there 
hapeneth  not  a proclamation  of  any  benefit  at 
all.”  He  goes  on  to  point  out  how  large  a sum 
was  required  to  print  the  whole  Bible,  yet  he 
“ did  [as  some  have  termed  it  since]  gyve  a 
desperate  adventure  to  imprint  fower  sundry 
impressions  for  all  ages,  wherin  I employed  to 
the  value  of  three  thousande  pounde  in  the 
terme  of  one  yere  and  an  halfe  or  thereabouts, 
in  which  time  if  I had  died,  my  wife  and 
children  had  ben  utterlie  undone,  and  many  of 
my  f rendes  greatlie  hindered  by  disbursing  round 
sommes  of  money  for  me.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  the  Registers,  for  not  only  are  they  the  final 
authority  in  questions  of  dispute  about  books, 
but  being  the  account-books  of  the  Company, 
they  also  contain  a large  amount  of  information 


concerning  prices  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  our  forefathers.  We  cannot  attempt  to  analyse 
their  contents,  but  we  may  point  to  some  of  the 
chief  matters  of  interest. 

1.  As  to  their  Illustration  of  Literature. — The 
present  volume  of  the  transcript  stops  at  the 
year  1596,  and  does  not  therefore  contain  some 
of  the  most  interesting  entries  concerning  literary 
history.  We  find  innumerable  notices  of  old 
ballads,  proclamations,  almanacks,  and  such 
books  r, s “An  Abstracte  of  the  Geneolege  and 
Race  of  all  the  Kynges  of  Englande  from  the 
Floude  of  Noe  unto  Brute,”  “Ye  Cosmographie 
of  the  Worste  Parte  of  the  Worlde,”  “The 
Natures  and  Properties  of  all  Wynes  yat  are 
commonly  used  here  in  England.”  Mr.  Arber 
proposes  to  show,  when  he  has  finished  his  great 
task, — “ How  far  the  Registers  are  deficient  as 
a record  of  their  total  contemporaneous  litera- 
ture, and  the  why  and  wherefore  thereof.*  Who 
were  the  greatest  publishers  ? Who  were  the 
greatest  printers  ? What  kind  of  books  were 
generally  issued  by  each  publisher  ? The  answers 
to  these  queries,  with  a list  of  works  now  appa- 
rently lost,  will  constitute  the  consummation  of 
this  inquiry.”  Sometimes  we  come  upon  an 
entry  that  throws  some  light  upon  the  family  life 
of  the  old  stationers;  for  instance,  two  sons  of 
two  celebrated  fathers, — both  Royal  printers,  and 
both  among  the  founders  of  the  Company, 
obtained  their  freedom,  on  the  same  day,  the 
18th  of  May,  1565,  viz.,  John  Cawood,  the 
younger,  and  Reginald  Wolfe,  the  younger. 

2.  Illustrations  of  the  history  of  the  Company. 
The  receipts  largely  consist  of  fines  for  various 
offences,  such  as  printing  without  a licence,  and 
selling  contrary  to  ordinances.  The  fee  for 
admittance  intothelivery  has  gradually  increased 
from  15s.  in  1560  to  51 1.  3s.  in  1875.  The  pay- 
ments show  us  how  the  Stationers  fared  at  their 
dinners,  what  they  had  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
what  they  paid  for  each  article.  They  paid  5s. 
to  the  cook  and  his  man  for  dressing  the  dinner, 
and  2s.  for  a bushel  and  a half  of  roses,  with 
pot  flowers  for  the  windows.  On  another  occa- 
sion, the  cook  and  his  men  received  5s. 
and  the  minstrels  12s.  The  Company  re- 
quired some  building  done  for  them  occa- 
sionally, and  the  items  of  expense  are  all  set 
down.  In  1560,  the  carpenter  and  plasterer 
received  each  Is.  2d.  a day,  and  the  labourer  6d. 
In  1570,  the  price  of  100  tenpenDy  nails  was 
8d. ; of  34  yards  of  wainscot,  31.  8s. ; of  two 
wainscot  doors,  36s.;  and  the  charge  for  painting 
all  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  with  green,  yellow, 
and  red,  was  21.  5s.  On  the  10th  of  January, 
1571,  the  Queen  visited  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
and  the  Company  erected  a soaffoldon  the  occa- 
sion, which  cost  them  31.  4s.  6d. 

Thirdly,  the  registers  contain  matters  con- 
nected  with  the  general  history  of  London,  as 
the  assessments  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Besides  these,  the  companies  bad  to 
procure  soldiers  and  fit  them  out  completely  : 
thus,  in  1560,  the  Stationers  were  ordered  to  send 
two  men  to  the  English  army  who  were  about  to 
besiege  the  French  troops  in  Leith.  They  paid 
9s.  4d.  for  two  jerkins,  4s.  for  “ two  caps  and 
skulls,”  12d.  for  a dagger,  12d.  for  a pound  of 
powder,  29s.  for  two  new  guns,  2s.  8d.  for  a 
doublet  of  canvas,  besides  other  items  duly  set 
forth.  Mr.  Arber  wishes  to  place  the  men  of 
business  by  the  Bide  of  the  men  of  action  in 
public  estimation,  and  to  rank  the  Cawoods,  the 
Days,  the  Denhams,  and  the  Barkers  with  the 
Drakes,  the  Hawkinses,  and  the  Frobishers. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  follow  him  to  this 
extent,  but  all  lovers  of  books  must  cherish  a 
kindly  feeling  for  the  men  who  at  some  risk  to 
themselves  placed  the  works  of  genius  in  such 
an  imperishable  form  that  they  can  be  enjoyed 
by  us  in  these  latter  days. 

The  world  has  outgrown  the  companies  and 
guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  they  did  valuable 
work  in  their  time,  and  mixed  up  with  their 
private  history  are  particulars  which  the  world 
would  not  willingly  let  die. 


Working  Men’s  College,  Blackfriars- 
road.— The  ninth  year  of  thiB  college  will  begin 
on  Monday,  September  6.  We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  there  are  night  schools  for  men 
and  women,  for  the  study  of  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, reading,  Latin,  algebra,  drawing,  his- 
tory and  geography,  French,  German,  physical 
science,  and  English  literature. 


* This  question  is  partly  answered  by  the  fact  that  in 
early  times  all  books  of  importance  were  protected  by  a 
special  privilege  which  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Company 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL : POSITION  OF 
THE  ENTERPRISE. 

At  length  this  vast  enterprise,  which,  if  com- 
pleted, will  certainly  confer  upon  the  engineering 
genius  of  the  nineteenth  century  a conspicuous 
fame,  has  a ohance  of  triumph  over  all  the 
obstacles  that  have  been  predicted.  The  latest 
measures  in  connexion  with  the  project  have 
been  of  the  utmost  importance.  A Bill  has 
passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  autho- 
rising the  acquisition  of  certain  lands  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret-at-Cliffe,  in  the  county  of 
Kent;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  French 
Assembly,  before  its  dispersion,  gave  at  least 
nominal  effect  to  a scheme  for  opening  similar 
works  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  British  Channel 
at  Sangatte.  Neither  in  the  English  nor  in  the 
French  Reports  or  Bills  is  there  found  a full 
explanation  of  the  plans,  as  they  lie  now,  in 
manuscript,  at  the  Bc  aid  of  Trade ; but  an 
examination  of  the  documents,  or  the  raw  official 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  suffices 
to  inform  us  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  simply  this : — In  the  year  1862  a 
company  was  incorporated  to  construct  an 
underground,  and  also  submarine,  tunnel  be- 
tween England  and  France,  with  all  necessary 
approaches,  accessories,  and  conveniences,  so  as 
to  afford  the  means  of  perfect  land  communica- 
tion between  the  two  countries,  and  the  powers 
it  proposed  to  claim  were  legally  justified.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  enter  upon  the  legis- 
lative wranglingsover  plans,  Acts  to  be  abolished 
or  construed,  purchases,  and  costs,  since  the 
principal  importance  of  tbe  subject  to  the  public 
consists  in  the  mighty  mechanical  work  to  be 
undertaken.  This  will  not  be,  at  the  outset,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  explain,  an  attempt  directly  to 
tunnel  beneath  the  Channel  for  a railway  line. 
It  is  only  contemplated,  according  to  the  last 
statements  deposited  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
examine  into  the  probabilities,  or  possibilities, 
of  opening  a way  for  the  locomotive  and  the 
train  at  a safe  depth  below  the  sea.  The  present 
idea,  then,  is  to  Bink,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  at  particular  points  which  are  indi- 
cated, shafts  through  the  grey  chalk,  or  that 
which  is  almost  nonporous  and  impermeable  by 
water,  and  thence  to  conduct  an  excavation  tend- 
ing  to  meet  from  opposite  ends,  which  should 
equal,— as  it  would,  if  triumphant,  more  than 
equal, — the  perforation  of  Mont  Cenis.  How- 
ever, the  lawyer’s  aspects  of  the  question  are, 
at  this  stage,  of  little  importance;  the  two  Govern, 
ments  are  agreed,  and  the  thing  has  now  only 
to  be  done.  But  what  millions  have  been  sunk 
an  effort  to  cross  the  British  Channel,  and 
conquer  that  “thin  Btreak  of  sea-sickness” 
which,  as  popular  tradition  still  asserts,  fr  ght. 
ened  the  famous  Boulogne  flotilla ! Leaving  out 
of  consideration  four  of  the  Channel  ports, 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Ostend,  as 
well  as  Havre  and  Dieppe,  upon  which  this 
achievement,  by  the  way,  would  not  inflict  any 
great  injury,  because  they  are  commercial,  rathei 
than  passenger,  ports, — it  is  the  narrowest  ses 
which  is  the  most  formidable,  which  is,  indeed 
the  “ moat  ” of  the  Continent.  The  sufferers  who 
in  default  of  a subway  or  drawbridge,  endurec 
the  tortures  of  this  brief  passage,  amouutec 
last  year  to  nearly  half  a million,  and  n< 
number  of  Castalias  or  Bessemers,  no  matte! 
how  scientifically  built,  can  meet  the  demant 
for  those  who  feel  an  ineradicable  hatrec 
of  salt  and  swelling  water.  There 
excellent  steamers,  no  doubt,  employed  upo# 
the  Channel  service  already,  but  where  anc 
what  are  the  harbours?  It  is  not  the  mere 
Channel  passenger  who  finds  himself  incon 
venienced.  The  invalid  from  Australia,  or  Indial 
often  declares  that  this  bit  of  chopping  sea 
current  is  the  most  trying  part  of  his  voyagq 
He  hates  it  worse  than  the  rollers  of  the  Atlantic 
or  the  sultry  nights  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thu 
affirms,  at  any  rate,  Captain  Tyler,  whose  repor 
is  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  next  sessioi 
of  Parliament.  His  estimates  concerning  thi 
little  water  journey  between  France  and  England 
are  of  peculiar  interest.  There  is  an  average! 
he  says,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of  thirt); 
storms ; of  100  days  bringing  with  them  heavil 
seas  and  troublesome  breezes  ; of  108  moderat- 
days  happening  in  succession;  and  90  of  cok 
weather.  The  two  opposite  coasts,  so  to  speaki 
are  hostile  in  character,— what  with  their  Ciifls 
bars,  sands,  necessity  for  breakwaters, 
piers,  curves,  capes,  and  shallow's;  and  tn 
problem  has  been,  for  many  years,  how  to  avow, 
the  dilemma  so  long  felt.  Calais  is  undoubtedly 
so  to  speak,  the  English  harbour  of  Franoe.  ! 
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may  be,  geographically,  a little  less  diiect  on 
the  road  to  Paris  than  Boulogne;  but  it  has 
been  selected,  whether  for  one  reason  or  another, 
as  the  great  centre  of  communication,  by  way  of 
Brussels  and  Cologne,  for  Strasburg,  the  Rhine, 
the  North  of  Europe,  and  North  and  South 
Germany.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  at  in  the  circumstance  that  so  constant 
desire  should  have  existed,  or  so  continuous  an 
endeavour  been  made,  to  abridge  and  facilitate 
this  traffio,  which,  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration,  is  vital  to  the  common  life  of 
Europe. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  success- 
ful excavation.  Geologically,  the  bed,  and, 
nautically,  the  depths,  of  the  Channel,  are  well 
known ; yet  sufficient  has  been  ascertained,  in 
other  respects,  to  induce  an  opinion  that  the 
experiments  should  be  undertaken,  not  precisely 
at  Calais,  but  at  a point  near  Ambleteuse,  near 
the  familiar  village  of  Andresselles,  where  the 
deepest  water,  near  that  coast,  is  to  be  found. 
Originally,  as  every  one  is  aware,  the  project  was 
regarded  as  an  impossibility,  and  enormous 
Bteamers,  or  ferry-boats,  were  suggested,  which 
would  have  involved  a world  of  new  piers, 
basins,  and  sluice-gates  ; indeed,  the  fluctuation 
of  ideas  upon  the  subject  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  its  being  left  so  long  to  wither  in  the 
pigeon-holes  of  speculation.  After  the  great 
ferry  scheme  had  broken  down,  the  designs  of 
Mathieu,  the  French  engineer,  for  a Channel 
tunnel  were  deliberately  brought  upon  thecarpet, 
but  as  deliberately  brushed  away  ; for  they  were 
lost,  and  have  never  been  recovered.  Gamond 
•came  next,  with  a series  of  geological  demon- 
strations, which  have  sustained  the  criticisms  of 
time  and  science,  and,  at  his  instance,  a Com- 
mission was  granted  by  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French,  "which,”  in  the  language  of  the  report, 
“appears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  desirable  to  test  his  investigations  by  sink- 
ing shafts  and  driving  short  headings  under  the 
sea,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments.” But  this  is  a French  rather  than  an 
English  view  of  the  matter.  Another  countryman 
of  our  own,  Mr.  Low,  also  laid  a plan 
before  the  Emperor,  in  1867,  as  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw  had  done,  with  even  more  elabora- 
tion, in  the  previous  year,  and  Mr.  Remington 
in  1865, — and  their  rivals,  whose  names  deserve 
to  be  noted,  although  their  ideas  cannot  bo  here 
described  at  length,  were,  — MM.  Franohot, 
Tessier,  Favre,  Mayer,  Dunn,  Austin,  Sanlcey, 
Boutet,  Hawkins  Simpson,  BoydoD,  and  Brunlees. 
It  is  worth  while  to  observe  the  list,  because, 
if  the  work  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  it  has 
evidently  not  been  for  want  of  ingenuity  and 
will.  It  has  miscarried,  however,  to  a certain 
extent,  through  the  variety  and  contradiction  of 
the  sohemes  projected.  Apparently,  this  diffi- 
culty has  been  overcome,  and  the  resolve  has 
been  arrived  at  definitely  to  pierce  the  stiff  grey 
chalk.  Mr.  Remington,  as  appears  from  the 
printed  remarks  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  would  have  selected  the  line  from 
Dungencss  to  Cape  Grisnez,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chalk  and  the  fissures  which  he  dreads  encounter- 
ing in  the  bed  of  the  Channel,  and  to  work  in 
the  Wealden  formation,  which  he  believes  would 
afford  a greater  chance  of  success.  Such  is  the 
latest  aspect  of  the  matter,  as  presented  to  the 
Department  at  Whitehall.  But  the  report  does 
not  stop  short  here.  It  recapitulates  the  dreams, 
as  some  of  them  may  indeed  be  termed,  of  other 
adventurous  engineers.  There  were  two  or 
three  who  proposed  bridging  the  Channel,  and 
one  actually  professed  himself  prepared  to  build 
a "marine  viaduct”  from  Dover  to  Cape  Grisnez, 
with  iron  girders  propped  on  190  towers,  500  ft. 
apart,  and  500  ft.  above  the  water,  and  he 
estimates  the  cost  of  such  an  edifice  at  simply 
30,000, OOOi. ! Again,  there  was,  as  already  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Hawkins  Simpson,  with  his  submarine 
tunnel  on  a pneumatic  system,  called  by  him, 
however,  the  “ Eolian  ” principle,  for  which  he 
claims  the  merits  of  cheapness,  expedition, 
superior  ventilation,  and  easier  utility.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  inexhaustibility  of  in- 
ventors in  these  respeots.  There  is  Mr.  Alexander 
Vacherot,  who  has  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  a scheme  which,  we  ought  to  say,  he  laid 
before  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  1856,  for 
" laying  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  a tunnel  made, 
or  formed,  so  as  to  constitute,  so  to  speak,  a 
monolith.”  He  would  “ construct  it  on  the  shore,” 
and"  complete  it  in  sections,  to  be  drawn  down  into 
their  placeB  when  finished.”  The  representative 
officer  of  the  department  dismisses  most  of  these 
projects  with  a critical,  yet  downright,  denial  of 


their  practicability,  and  his  language  may  be 
worth  quoting  : — " Although  it  was  desirable  to 
advert  to  these  various  expedients,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  this  place,  to  say  more  in  regard 
to  them,  than  that,  while  I am  unable  to  con- 
vince myBelf  of  the  feasibility  of  any  bridge 
scheme,  I conceive  that  it  might  be  wise  to  test 
the  practicability  of  a tunnel  by  means  of 
preliminary  driftways.”  This  is  precisely  what 
it  has  been  agreed,  by  both  Governments,  both 
Legislatures,  and  the  united  companies,  shall 
be  done.  It  is  true  that  not  far  from  forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  M.  Thomd  de  Gamond 
first  attempted  to  prove  that  a submarine 
thoroughfare,  between  the  two  countries,  was 
possible  ; but  gigantic  advances  have  been  made, 
during  the  interval,  no  less  in  opinion  than  in 
science  and  mechanics.  No  international  fears 
are  now  created  by  the  Mont  Cenis  excavation, 
or  the  Suez  Canal.  They  are  regarded,  indeed, 
as  treaties  and  pledges  among  the  Powers  of 
civilization.  The  Bhores  of  the  Atlantic  have 
been  united  by  a cable ; the  barrier  of  the  Alps 
has  been  virtually  destroyed ; and,  with  reference 
to  the  latest  and,  perhaps,  grandest  project,  a 
o ireful  geological  survey  has  shown,  at  any  rate, 
the  possibility  of  cutting  a tunnel  through  the 
narrowest,  or  almost  the  narrowest,  part  of  what 
are  sometimes  designated  as  the  Straits  of 
Dover,  a distance  of  twenty-two  miles,  or  slightly 
more.  Trial  borings  and  soundings  taken  at 
different  points  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and  the 
late  Mr.  Brassey  indicate  a bed  of  chalk  as  the 
stratum  through  which,  after  leaving  the  coasts 
on  either  side,  the  perforation  is  to  be  made. 
Of  course,  on  the  freedom  of  this  bed  from 
accidental  fissures,  dislocations,  and  " faults,” 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  vast  experiment 
depends ; but  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  it  lies  in  a mass,  continuous  and  compact, 
between,  as  it  were,  two  impenetrable  ramparts 
of  clay.  From  the  boring  on  the  English  coast, 
in  St.  Margaret’s  Bay,  a great  unbroken  depth 
exists, — 175  ft.  of  "upper”  chalk,  and  295  ft. 
of  " lower  ” or  grey,  chalk  which  is  occasion, 
ally  confounded  with  the  clay  itself;  while  the 
workings  on  the  French  side,  near  Sangatte, 
show  270  ft.  of  the  upper,  and  480  ft. 
of  the  lower.  Experimental  shafts,  on  a 
narrow  scale,  resembling  somewhat  the  borings 
for  an  artesian  well,  have  been  carried 
to  a depth  of  600  ft. ; but  these  supplemental 
demonstrations,  in  point  of  fact,  were  super- 
fluous, the  main  object  being  to  ascertain  the 
depth  and  nature  of  the  Channel  bottom,  which, 
at  its  deepest,  is  180  ft.,  and  its  average  rather 
more  than  100  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
No  sudden  changes  of  profundity,  and  no  reefs 
or  banks,  are  discernible,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
most  experienced  men,  and  the  bed  of  the  " thin 
streak  ” is  shown  to  be  a gradual  and  almost 
equally  risiog  and  falling  concavity  between  the 
two  coasts.  Under  these  conditions,  as  the 
reperts  inform  us,  and  taking  into  account  the 
deep  homogeneous  strata  to  be  bored — about 
500  ft.  thick — not  less  anywhere  than  200  ft. 
between  the  crown  of  the  arch  and  the  bed  of  the 
Channel  (allowing  for  the  precipitous  oliffs  on 
either  side) — every  hope  may  be  entertained 
that  the  enterprise,  though  so  incomparably 
superior  in  its  magnitude  to  that  of  Isambard 
Brunei  for  constructing  a Thames  subway,  will 
be  successful.  The  Thames  Tunnel  was,  indeed, 
iu  some  respects,  a more  hazardous  enterprise. 
Little  was  then  known  about  sub  aqueous  boring ; 
the  materials  were  more  shifting  than  those 
which  the  Channel  excavators  will  have  to 
encounter,  — irregular  strata  of  loose  earth, 
masses  of  sand,  gravel,  mud,  and  clay,  liable  to 
constant  disturbance ; and  a formidable  tidal 
action.  In  remembrance  of  these  obstacles,  it 
was  thought  that  a tunnel  beneath  the  sea  must 
present  insuperable  difficulties.  But  we  have 
gone  through  the  great  submarine  galleries  of 
the  Cornish,  Cumberland,  and  other  mines,  and 
observed  no  more  drip  than  would  be  evident  in 
any  cavern  of  the  Derbyshire  Peak.  For  in- 
stance, the  mine  of  Shiel  Lode  runs  to  a length 
of  80  fathoms  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a 
depth  of  less  than  18  ft.  from  the  water.  It  has 
never  been  inundated,  nor  have  the  workmen 
(workwomen  also,  we  are  sorry  to  add)  suffered 
through  deficiency  of  ventilation,  space,  and 
provisions  for  their  comfort.  To  conclude,  prac- 
tically, however,  the  first  boring  is  to  be  about 
9 ft.  each  way,  which  dimensions  are  asserted 
are  the  least  that  oan  be  depended  upon  as  a test, 
or  even  as  an  experiment.  Then  will  follow  the 
work  of  enlargement,  along  the  walls  and  roof, 
through  the  agency  of  a machine  which,  it  is 
affirmed,  can  bore  chalk  at  the  rate  of  a yard,  or 


more,  an  hour.  A difficulty,  however,  may  still 
have  to  be  met.  The  most  costly  labour  of  any 
will  be  the  removal  of  the  excavated  stone,  clay, 
and  soil.  Tunnels  driven  underground  have 
usually  shafts,  at  intervals,  through  which  the 
disturbed  earth  is  raised,  and  their  frequency, 
by  enabling  the  excavation  to  be  broken  up  into 
short  lengths,  reduces  considerably  the  arduous- 
ness of  the  work.  Such  advantages,  however, 
will  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  projected  Channel 
Tunnel.  All  the  earth,  or  rock,  or  clay,  or  chalk 
will  have  to  be  removed  to  the  terminal  shafts 
at  either  end,  and  this  toil  and  expenditure  must 
increase  as,  by  progression  of  industry,  the 
headings  aro  removed  to  greater  distances  from 
the  ends.  Nevertheless,  the  taBk  is  now  fairly 
in  hand,  and  we  may  rely  upon  the  spirit  and 
the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  to  carry 
it  through  effectually. 


THE  MASONIC  FRATERNITY  IN  THE 
OLD  WORLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

In  writing  of  an  order  which  claims  an  exist- 
ence away  down  the  centuries  further  back  than 
even  the  building  of  King  Solomon’s  Temple, 
whose  badge  is  more  ancient  than  the  Golden 
Fleece  or  the  Star  and  Garter,  whose  secret 
mission  covers  the  world,  and  whose  principles 
embrace  mankind,  we  beg  to  premise  that  it  is 
not  our  objeot  to  seek  to  advise  any  non-Mason 
to  embrace  the  " Science  of  Symbols,”  nor,  we 
need  hardly  add,  is  it  our  remotest  intention  to 
reveal  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  craft.  We  have 
a different  purpose,  as  the  reader  will  presently 
,see.  Both  in  the  old  and  the  new  world  certain 
events  have  taken  place  of  late  that  have  done 
more  to  bring  Freemasonry  before  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  and  to  prove  its  power  and  popularity, 
than  anything  in  its  history  has  ever  done  before. 
To  begin  with  our  own  country.  The  vast 
gathering  of  the  brethren  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall,  and  the  gorgeous  and  solemn  ceremonial 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  made  the  head 
of  the  order,  will  be  long  remembered  by  the 
Masonic  brotherhood  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  fact  also  that  two  more  royal  princes  have 
likewise  become  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie, — the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Prince  Leopold, — has 
contributed  not  a little  to  give  additional  strength 
and  popularity  to  the  craft.  Nor  must  we  over- 
look the  recent  presentation  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  of  official  chairs  to  the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  Lodge  which  bears  her  honoured 
name, — in  itself  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
Freemasonry  which,  bearing  in  mind  the  cha- 
racter of  the  donor,  ought,  one  would  think,  to 
make  the  craft  find  greater  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
some  ladies, — particularly  married  ladies, — than 
by  all  accounts  it  does.  The  benevolent 
baroness  is  not,  however,  the  only  lady  who  has 
practically  and  substantially  shown  sympathy 
with  the  order  and  its  objects.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  grand  Masonic 
temple  in  New  York  the  other  day,  a number  of 
the  fair  sex  of  that  city  presented  the  Grand 
Lodge  with  a beautiful  banner,  and  the  Lodge 
acknowledged  the  gift  by  a special  vote  of  thanks. 
Touching  the  dedication  of  this  new  temple,  the 
New  York  journals  agree  that  never  in  the 
history  of  the  country  or  the  oraft  has  there 
assembled  such  a congregation  as  that  whioh 
participated  in  the  solemn  and  peculiar  cere- 
monies observed  on  the  occasion.  From  England 
and  Canada,  and  from  almost  every  State  in  the 
Union,  came  representatives  of  the  order.  Clad 
in  various  regalia,  the  majority  in  the  garb  of 
the  master  workman,  and  thousands  in  the  attire 
of  knights,  who  symbolically  illustrate  the 
chivalric  achievements  of  ancient  story,  bearing 
mystic  emblems,  and  laden  intellectually  with 
legends  and  lessons  that  unite  the  present  with 
the  dim  and  misty  past,  the  vast  procession 
marched  through  the  streets  of  New  York,  and 
was  regarded  with  an  interest  unparalleled  by 
any  other  public  demonstration.  The  very  name 
of  their  order  signifies  that  they  are  builders, 
and  although  the  order  has  long  ceased  to  bo 
practical  masons,  consistency  compels  them  to 
give  heed  to  the  architecture  of  their  own  build- 
ings. Accordingly,  the  new  temple,  we  are  told, 
is  the  best  specimen  of  good  masonry  that  has 
ever  been  dedicated  in  America  to  the  observance 
of  the  Masonic  ritual.  It  combines  the  requisites 
of  solidity  and  taste  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  structure  of  the  kind,  is  the  costliest 
Masonic  edifice  in  the  United  States,  and  no 
unworthy  type  of  the  social  and  moral  fabric 
which  the  Freemasons  claim  to  have  con- 
structed. 
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Among  our  American  brethren  Freemasonry  is 
a much  more  extensive  and  flourishing  institu- 
tion than  it  is  with  us.  In  the  United  States 
alone  there  are  no  fewer  than  8,069  lodges,  with 
524,619  members.  In  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  there  are  only  2,136' lodges,  and  131,150 
members,  which  membership,  however,  includes 
(under  the  registry  of  England)  lodges  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  New  South 
Wales,  Spain,  South  Africa,  Barrnah,  Jamaica 
Barbadoes,  Demerara,  Brazil,  and  other  countries. 
It  will  be  found  that  nearly  all  the  greatest 
American  citizens  have  been  brothers  of  the 
mystic  tie, — Franklin,  Washington,  Lafayette. 
Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  being  among  the 
number.  Especially  interesting  is  the  connexion 
of  Franklin  and  Washington  with  the  craft. 
When  only  in  his  twenty-Eixth  year,  in  1731,  we 
find  Franklin  writing  thus  : — “ There  seems  to 
me  at  present  to  be  a great  oocasion  for  raising 
a united  party  of  virtue,  by  forming  the  virtuous 
aud  good  men  of  all  nations  into  a regular 
body,  to  be  governed  by  suitable,  good,  and  wise 
rules,  which  good  and  wise  men  may  be  more 
unanimous  in  their  obedience  to  than  common 
people  ai’e  to  common  laws.  I at  present  think 
that  whoever  attempts  this  aright,  and  is  well 
qualified,  cannot  fail  of  pleasing  God,  and  meet- 
ing with  success.”  Franklin  was  made  senior 
warden  of  the  Tun  Lodge,  Philadelphia,  in 
the  following  year,  and  in  1834  provincial 
grand  master  of  Massachusetts,  master  of  all 
the  Masons  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  first  Masonic  book  published  in  America 
was  planted  this  year  by  the  great  philosopher, 
then  iu  a humble  way  of  business  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a small  quarto,  a reprint  of  the  English 
Constitutions  of  Masonry.  A few  copies  still 
exist  in  antiquarian  collections.  Moreover,  the 
first  written  warrant  granted  in  America  by 
provincial  authority  was  to  Franklin,  and  the 
oldest  American  Masonic  letters  that  have  been 
preserved  were  written  by  him.  He  afterwards 
became  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  he  was  honoured  with  the  like  rank  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Englaud  when  he  visited  this 
country  for  the  second  time  in  1754.  During 
his  residence  in  Paris  as  American  Minister 
(1776-S5)  he  became  affiliated,  either  as  a spe- 
cial or  honorary  member,  with  the  Grand  Orient 
of  France,  and.  was  presented  by  his  French 
brethren  with  a medal,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a 
fine  bust  of  Franklin,  Reverse,  Masonic  em- 
blems, the  serpent’s  ring,  carpenter’s  square  and 
compass;  in  the  centre  a triangle  and  the  sacred 
name  in  Hebrew,  &c.  Legend — “ Les.  Mac. 

Fran,  ii  Franklin,  M.  de  laL des  9 Sceurs  0. 

de  Paris  5,778.”  The  name  of  Washington  is 
held  in  even  greater  esteem  by  his  Masonic 
countrymen,  who  speak  of  him  as  “ the  great 
master  workman,”  just  as  the  nation  at  large 
speaks  of  him  as  the  “ father  of  his  country.” 
He  early  sought  admission  into  the  fraternity, 
and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  advancing  the 
interests  or  promoting  the  honour  of  the  craft. 
While  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  Re- 
volutionary army,  Washington  countenanced  the 
establishment  and  encouraged  the  labours  of 
a travelling  Lodge  among  the  military,  believing 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  checking  the 
ferocity  of  soldiers,  and  alleviating  the  miseries 
of  war.  The  Lodge  was  named  Washington’s 
War  Lodge,  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and  it  still 
flourishes.  While  his  army  was  encamped 
here  an  interesting  incident  occurred  which 
showed  that  the  great  General  was  true  to  his 
principles.  A party  of  American  troops  was 
sent  out  on  a foraging  expedition.  By  and  by, 
they  encountered  a number  of  British  soldiers, 
who  had  been  placed  on  guard  over  some 
baggage.  A skirmish  ensued,  and  the  British 
were  taken  prisoners,  and,  with  their  baggage, 
carried  to  the  American  camp.  On  an  examina- 
tion of  the  baggage  a Templar’s  sash  and  a 
Master’s  apron  were  discovered,  and  excited 
some  surprise  among  the  soldiers,  who  imme- 
diately took  them  to  the  tent  of  the  Commander- 
in-chief.  As  soon  as  Washington’s  eyes  fell 
upon  the  articles,  he  gave  instructions  that  the 
baggage  should  be  carefully  protected  from 
injury  ; that  inquiries  should  be  made  after  the 
owner  of  the  Masonic  articles,  and  if  found  that 
he  be  brought  immediately  to  his  tent.  The 
owner  soon  made  his  appearance;  kind  words 
and  friendly  greetings  attended  his  reception. 
He  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  while 
a prisoner,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  home  to 
England  on  parole.  This  person  was  Sergeant 
Kelly,  of  the  British  army,  who  after  his  arrival 
home,  lived  to  a good  old  age,  and  preserved  the 
sash  and  apron  with  the  greatest  care.  On  his 


dying  bed,  Kelly  exacted  a promise  from  an  old 
friend,  a brother  of  the  mystic  tie,  that  he 
would  forward,  after  his  death,  the  sash  and 
apron  to  Montgomery"  Lodge,  New  York,  with  a 
letter  stating  them  to  be  a memento  to  the 
fraternity  of  the  kindness  and  fraternal  regard 
of  George  Washington  toward  a humble  brother 
and  a stranger.  The  relics  were  presented  to 
the  Lodge  in  1838,  where  they  are  duly  treasured 
with  several  other  memorials  of  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

The  oldest  Masonic  Lodge  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  though  not  in  America,  is  St.  John, 
No.  1,  Newark.  It  is  fifteen  years  older  than 
the  Republic,  and  possesses  a national  interest 
from  its  relation  with  Washington,  and  his  illus- 
trious Frar.co-American  compatriot  General,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette.  The  latter  was  initiated 
by  the  Fredericksburg  Lodge  in  Virginia  when  he 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  just 
landed  in  the  States  to  fight  for  the  Republic. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a Master 
Mason,  Washington  performing  the  ceremony. 
It  took  place  at  Morristown  aforesaid,  though 
i he  jewels  used  on  the  oocasion  were  those  be- 
'onging  to  St.  John’s  Lodge.  Some  years  ago 
the  lodge-room  was  broken  into,  aud  all  the 
jewels  were  carried  off,  including  those  used  by 
General  Washington.  This  Lodge  boasts  of 
having  been  the  first  organisation  of  any  kind  iu 
America  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  father 
of  his  country,  and  it  has  done  so  ever  Bince  the 
year  1792,  seven  years  prior  to  the  death  of  their 
most  illustrious  brother.  Remembering  what 
he  has  done  for  the  craft,  as  well  as  for  his 
country,  little  wonder  that  American  Masons 
should  exult  that  the  name  of  Washington  stands 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  brethren,  and  that  they 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  aud  his 
services  as  a rich  legacy  for  their  emulous 
example. 

A few  figures  will  show  at  a glance  the  re- 
lative strength  of  Freemasonry  in  different 
countries  in  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  It 
maybe  stated  that  in  England  Freemasonry  has 
from  early  times  occupied  a prominent  position. 
As  our  readers  are  awaro,  the  principal  office- 
bearers  at  present  are, — Grand  Master,  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prinee  of  Wales,  K.G. ; Deputy  Grand  Master, 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  ; Senior  Grand  Warden, 
Lord  Henry  Pbynne,  M.P.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  has  for  its  Grand  Master  Sir.  R.  M. 
Shaw  Stewart,  bart. ; Deputy  Grand,  the  Earl 
of  Roslyn.  The  Grand  Master  of  Ireland  is  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn ; Deputy  Grand,  R.  W. 
Shaokleton  ; Senior  Grand,  Lord  Viscount 
Powerscourt.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Prussia  has 
for  officers,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor 
William,  Protector;  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
William,  Deputy  Protector.  The  following 
figures  represent  pretty  closely  the  number  of 
lodges  and  memberships  in  the  countries  men- 


tioned : — 

Lodge*. 

Member?. 

United  States 

8,069  ... 

..  524,649 

England  

1,345  ... 

..  91,730 

309  ... 

..  35,193 

Scotland 

419  ... 

..  21,000 

372  ... 

..  18,000 

Canada  (Ontario)  

323  ... 

..  14,530 

Quebec  

37  ... 

1,731 

Italy,  65  Ldges.,  151  Chaps 

..  12,050 

Franoe 

266  ... 

..  10,800 

Norway  and  Sweden,. 

25  ... 

..  io,soo 

Spain  

108  ... 

..  4,200 

Portugal 

57  ... 

..  2,800 

74 

..  2,185 

Nova  Scotia  

63  ... 

..  3,113 

New  Brunswick 

30  ... 

..  2,038 

Switzerland  

28  ... 

1,800 

Mexico 

. 13  ... 

626 

British  Columbia  — 

10  .. 

510 

There  are  many  places  which  eclipse  some  of 

the  above,  though  we  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  returns  of  membership.  Thus,  South  Africa 
is  said  to  have  25  lodges  ; New  South  Wales,  31 ; 
Hungary,  33;  New  Zealand,  50;  the  Nether- 
lands, 66;  India,  63;  Peru,  71;  South  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  Victoria,  95;  and  Brazil,  104 
lodges;  while,  according  to  a recently-printed 
statement,  Arabia  is  said  to  contain  20,000,  and 
Persia  50,000  Masonic  brethren.  When  we  add 
that  a few  months  ago  even  his  sable  majesty, 
King  Kalakana,  the  ruler  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  was  (having  been  duly  vouched  for), 
received  as  a brother  Mason  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York,  enough  has  surely  been  said  in 
support  of  the  statement  with  which  we  started— 
that  the  secret  mission  of  Freemasonry  covers 
the  world,  and  that  its  principles  embrace  man- 
kind. 


THE  EXCURSION  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  TO  THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  ANGOULEME. 

The  sixth  excursion  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation has  commenced,  with  favourable  prospects, 
at  Angouleme.  Our  readers  will  remember  the 
very  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  results  of  the 
1874  excursion  in  the  north  of  Franco,  which 
were  brought  together  at  a meeting  held  in 
Willis’s  Rooms  in  December  last,  when  Mr. 
Sharpe  recounted  to  the  Association  in  general, 
and  to  a large  company  of  visitors,  what  the 
delegates  of  the  Association  had  done  in  investi- 
gating the  principal  churches  of  the  Transitional 
Period  of  architecture  over  a line  extending  fx-oitt 
Laon  to  Chartres;  and  when  by  his  own  exer- 
tions, and  those  of  various  members  of  the  party 
which  had  accompanied  him,  the  walls  were  com* 
pletely  covered  with  a series  of  very  effective 
and  accurately  executed  detail  drawings,  obtained 
by  enlarging  a great  number  of  carefully  drawn 
and  measured  subjects  selected  from  the  sketch- 
books of  the  excursionists.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion, as  on  the  former,  the  president  of  the 
Association  and  the  secretaries  accompany  Mr. 
Sharpe,  and  as  the  number  is  necessarily  more 
limited  thanan  excursion  party  nearer  home  would 
be,  every  member  understands  that  he  must  con- 
sider himself  in  a peculiar  sense  as  a delegate, 
and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  body  in  general 
to  endeavour,  by  combination,  to  surpass  the 
results  obtained  last  year  (valuable  as  those 
were),  and  that  something  should  be  produced 
of  an  intrinsic  and  exceptional  value.  Mr.  Sharpe 
fully  expects  to  do  this,  both  on  account  of  th& 
peculiarity  of  the  district  now  visited,  and  by  the 
more  systematic  arrangement  of  the  work  to  be 
distributed  amongst  his  pupils— -for  such 
for  the  time  being  they  are,  and  evidently  do 
not  wish  to  be  thought  anything  else.  The  excur- 
sion, commencing  Monday,  August  30,  will  end  on 
Saturday,  September  11.  During  a similar  period 
of  last  year  materials  were  collected  from  which 
no  less  than  eighty  plates  ore  to  be  engraved. 
It  is  true  that  last  year  there  were  sixty  excur- 
sionists or  more,  and  this  year  the  number  ia 
limited  to  thirty.  The  latter  number,  however, 
includes  most  of  the  chief  contributors  to  last 
year’s  work,  and  the  losses  may  be  said  to  be 
more  than  made  up  by  fresh  accessions.  Some 

also  who  last  year  were,  young  and  inexperienced 

and  comparatively  ineffective,  promise  to  bo  very 
useful.  Another  favourable  circumstance  is  that 
the  ground  to  be  gone  over  is  much  less,  so  that 
probably  at  least  one-half  of  the  time  taken  up 
in  moving  from  one  place  to  another  will  be 
saved.  Forty-two  churches  are  to  be  visited, 
according  to  the  list  which  has  been  given  out. 
The  district  is  almost  unknown  to  the  English 
artist  and  archceologist.  Three  of  the  churches,, 
viz.,  Fleac,  Roulet,  and  Angouleme,  are  slightly 
illustrated  in  the  late  Mr.  Petit’s  work  on  French 
churches.  The  real  discoverer  of  the  architec- 
tural value  of  the  district  is  Mr.  Sharpe,  wh& 
has  been  over  the  ground  minutely  with  a view 
to  this  excursion. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  architecture  of  these 
churches  consists  in  their  being  derived  from  that 
very  remarkable  building,  St.  Front  at  Perigueux, 
a church  which  unhappily  has  suffered  the  very 
worst  extremities  at  the.  band  of  the  modern- 
French  restorer.  The  peculiarity  chiefly  consists 
in  the  absence  of  aisles,  and  in  the  nave,  choir, 
and  transepts  being  vaulted  by  a series  of  domes, 
with  a larger  and  loftier  one  at  the  crossing. 
St.  Front  itself  was  derived  from  St.  Mark’s,  at 
Venice,  and  is  only  a very  little  later  in  date  to 
that  church.  These  churches  in  the  Angoulemo 
district  are,  again,  a little  later  than  St.  Front, 
but  amongst  themselves  nearly  coeval,  namely, 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Thus  they  form  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  step  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  result  of  this 
excursion  will  be  a complete  illustration  of  this- 
particular  type.  The  time  is  very  opportune,  be- 
cause many  of  the  buildings  to  be  visited  are 
as  yet  untouched  by  the  levelling  hand  of  the 
French  restorer.  He  is  on  the  road,  how- 
ever, and  has  begun  in  bad  earnest  at 
Angouleme  Cathedral,  of  which  a large  part  has 
been  pulled  down,  not  from  structural  necessity, 
but  to  show  how  cleverly  it  can  be  built  up 
again.  We  have  had  occasion  sometimes  -in 
England  to  protest  against  a case  of  church 
restoration  when  it  has  seemed  to  be  carried  to 
an  unnecessary  extent,  but  even  the  least  con- 
servative of  English  restorers  would  hesitate  to 
do  what  is  done  in  almost  every  town  in  France. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  influence  of  the  excursion- 
ists, who  are  everywhere  received  with  tho 
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greatest  courtesy,  may  be  of  some  use  in 
encouraging  a healthier  feeling  amongst  the 
French  architects  and  clergy  in  this  particular. 
"Whether  this  result,  however,  can  be  obtained  or 
not,  it  cannot  but  be  of  very  great  importance  to 
English  art  that  so  considerable  a nnmber  of 
students  should  be  trained  under  such  a direotor 
as  Mr.  Sharpe,  and  amongst  suoh  monuments  as 
are  presented  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
districts  of  France.  The  first  day’s  work,  con- 
sisting of  a round  through  Fleac,  Linars,  Trois 
Palis,  Nersac,  St.  Michel,  and  back  in  the  evening 
to  Angonleme,  has  been  duly  followed  out.  Every 
one  was  ready  for  the  early  start  at  6‘30  a.m.,  and 
the  hot  sun, — for  in  this  latitude  the  mid-day 
sun  is  hot, — did  not  hinder  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  measure  or  sketch  in  the  open  air  from 
doing  their  parts  thoroughly.  The  description 
of  the  buildings  visited  may  be  properly  reserved 
for  a future  opportunity  ; but  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  two  buildings  in  particular  appeared 
to  command  the  greatest  admiration,  namely, 
Trois  Palis,— a small  but  interesting  parish 
church,  perfectly  authentic  and  untouched, — in 
very  bad  repair  it  must  be  allowed,  and  one 
grieves  to  think  what  must  soon  happen  ; and 
St.  Michel,  a very  remarkable  octagon  building, 
reminding  one  of  the  baptistery  at  Parma,  with 
seven  apsidal  chapels  and  one  wagon-vaulted 
entrance.  This,  however,  has  not  the  charm  of 
oomplete  authenticity,  having  recently  boen 
restored  ; still,  the  leading  masses  and  some  of 
the  original  detail  remain,  and  it  formed  a very 
interesting  finale  to  the  day’s  work. 


OLD  BROMPTON. 

In  our  last  gossip  of  Old  Brompton,  now  South 
■Kensington,*  we  spoke  of  standing  byMethwold’s 
Almshouses,  and  we  would  yet  linger  upon  this 
spot  for  awhile  to  contemplate  the  extraordinary 
transformation.  The  parish  boundary-post  lay 
prostrate  among  the  stumps  of  the  old  trees 
which,  with  the  litter  of  boughs,  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  Bcaffold-boards,  made  a strange  com- 
mingling  when  we  viewed  the  site  some  time 
since ; and  one  of  the  trees  yet  stands  close 
by  the  newly-erected  church  which  serves  to 
identify  the  locality.  In  imagination  we  must 
remove  the  mansions  of  the  Queen’ s-road,  and 
reduce  the  breadth  of  it  to  the  narrow  lane, 
which  at  this  point  ran  in  a tolerably  straight 
line  till  it  terminated  in  the  Gloucester-road, 
immediately  opposite  Viotoria-grove.  Under- 
neath that  group  of  lime-trees,  at  the  corner  of 
Cromwell-row,  we  trace  its  course  past  the 
pollard  elms  to  the  wicket- gate  of  Dunn’s 
garden,  where  you  might  gather  your  straw- 
berries for  the  small  fee  of  sixpence.  It  was 
here,  among  the  elms  and  the  limes  and 
the  thick  underwood,  that  the  nightingale 
sweetly  warbled  in  the  soft  spring  night,  and 
where,  in  the  field  adjacent,  the  wheat  or 
barley  was  sprouting  soon  to  assume  its  golden 
hue,  with  its  garniture  of  poppies  and  field 
flowers.  While  contemplating  the  remarkable 
change  the  sounds  of  a piano  fluctuated  on  the 
still  air.  Pleasantly  enough  fell  ever  and  anon 
the  strain,  but  it  was  not  the  melody  we  had 
heard  there  before.  Even  the  Swedish  nightingale, 
who  often  broke  the  stillness  of  Old  Brompton 
with  her  charming  notes,  would  admit  that  art 
can  never  rival  even  if  it  may  approach  nature. 

But  to  resume  our  survey.  Leaving  the 
buildings  of  Hale  House  on  the  right,  not  for- 
getting the  grass  field,  with  the  big  walnut-tree, 
where  the  cows  grazed,  and  passing  up  the 
shady  Cromwell-row,  we  oome  to  the  five-barred 
gate,  with  the  words,  “ No  thoroughfare,”  and 
-at  the  angle  and  junction  with  the  Gloucester- 
road  stood  Gloucester  Lodge.  Built  on  the  site 
of  the  Florida  Tea-gardens  for  the  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  it  was  subsequently  tenanted  by  the 
Princess  Sophia,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hon. 
George  Canning,  who  was  visited  here  by  Queen 
Caroline.  In  the  great  statesman  the  Queen 
doubtless  found  an  estimable  adviser  and  an 
earnest  friend.  Sometime  before  1851  the  place 
had  become  deserted,  and  the  groves  tangled 
and  neglected  wildernesses.  The  house  had  the 
•questionable  character  of  being  haunted,  for  the 
doors  would  slam  of  themselves,  and  the  creak- 
ing of  weird  steps  might  be  heard  in  the  cor- 
ridors by  the  affrighted  nightwatohers.  In 
fact,  that  active,  restless,  and  malevolent  spirit 
(dry-rot)  had  taken  possession,  as  it  does  of 
many  an  old  domicile,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
The  premises  were  pulled  down  in  1852.  This 


* See  p.  731,  ante. 


residence,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  a thickly - 
wooded  grove,  formed  a principal  feature  in  the 
•view  of  Old  Brompton  from  the  north-west. 
Standing  on  the  slightly  elevated  ground  at  the 
corner  of  Victoria-grove,  then  (1850)  but  re- 
cently built,  the  range  of  panoramic  view, 
backed  by  the  undulating  Surrey  hills,  formed  a 
most  agreeable  picture. 

The  eye  ranged  from  Brompton  Church  on  the 
extreme  left,  to  Colherne  House  at  Earl’s-court 
and  the  more  distant  towers  of  Walham-green 
Church  ; and  Chelsea  Church  stood  a little  to  the 
left  of  the  centre  of  the  picture,  whilst  all  the 
middle  distance  was  broken  by  occasional  old 
buildings  interspersed  with  foliage  in  the  most 
picturesque  manner,  the  russet  and  grey  tones  of 
the  former  mingling  most  harmoniously  with 
every  tint  that  may  be  found  in  the  woodland. 

But  when  twilight  fell  upon  the  scene  and 
distance  became  increased  by  the  “ sinuous  veil,” 
the  proximity  to  the  town  could  scarcely  be 
realised.  It  waB  lonely  enough  in  the  night 
season.  We  remember  an  anecdote  related  by  an 
old  gentleman  who  for  some  time  was  the  private 
secretary  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  Passing  daily  to 
and  fro  between  Kensington-gore  and  Old 
Brompton  he  was  sufficiently  used  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  Gore-lane  to  feel  no  alarm  generally. 
From  some  circumstance  or  other  which  had 
recently  taken  place  he  felt  unusually  apprehen- 
sive, and  on  a dark  and  unfavourable  night  for 
tbe  pedestrian  carried  home  with  him  the  cavalry 
sword  which  he  occasionally  used  in  his  military 
exercises.  The  darkness  of  the  night  appeared  to 
increase  after  leaving  the  old  tenements  at  the 
Kensington  end,  and  as  he  emerged  into  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  skirted  the  carpet-ground  on  one 
side  and  Mr.  Kirke’s  nurseries  on  the  other,  he 
heard  footsteps  approaching  him  in  the  opposite 
direction  ; then  aB  suddenly  stop.  Upon  his  halt- 
ing the  footsteps  again  approached,  then  again 
stopped,  and  so  on,  until,  worked  up  to  concert- 
pitch  of  alarm,  he  suddenly  drew  the  sabre. 
This  was  enough;  the  “swish”  from  the  steel 
scabbard  solved  the  problem  at  once.  A sudden 
rush  through  the  hedge  into  the  carpet-ground, 
and  a scamper  which  seemed  to  mock  pursuit, 
indicated  that  the  alarm  had  been  at  least 
equally  shared. 

This  Gore-lane  entered  the  Old  Brompton-road 
immediately  opposite  Thurloe-plaoe,  and  all  trace 
of  it  is  now  lost  in  the  present  Exhibition-road. 
Finding  ourBelves  at  this  point,  and  close  to  the 
South  Kensington  Station,  we  pause  to  look  at 
the  rapidly-increasing  mass  of  building  on  the 
site  of  Brompton  Hall. 

The  enclosure  at  Onslow-gardens  recalls  some- 
thing of  the  pleasantness  of  old,  but  in  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  the  surrounding 
property  we  can  scarcely  identify  the  old  Bites. 
Yet  in  passing  into  Onslow-square  we  recognise 
some  old  friends  in  those  elms  of  beautiful  form 
and  growth  which  Btill  ornament  its  enclosure, 
and  whose  venerable  appearance  oall  to  mind  the 
time  when  Brompton  had  its  Heath.  In  this 
enclosure  we  also  find  a portion  of  the  fine 
avenue  which  formerly  extended  from  the  grounds 
of  Cowper  House  to  the  Fulham-road,  where  it 
terminated  opposite  Hollis-place. 

It  was  a few  yards  to  the  westward  of  this 
residence  that  a small  row  of  houses  were  built 
about  1834-35,  known  as  Sussex-terrace,  and  at 
this  period  it  was  considered  a somewhat 
hazardous,  if  not  doubtful,  speculation,  so  little 
dreamt  of  was  that  change  in  the  value  of  the 
land  which  ultimately  turned  the  locality  into 
avast  and  populous  Buburb.  At  this  period  Bute 
House  and  grounds  were  in  existence,  where 
the  aloe  in  blossom  brought  visitors  from  London, 
about  the  year  1838-9.  The  grounds  adjoined 
those  of  Brompton  Hall,  and  Bute-street  arose 
on  the  site  of  this  property.  From  the  windows 
of  the  houses  westward  of  this  a very  extensive 
view  was  obtained  over  Kensington,  whose 
churoh  might  be  seen  in  the  rising  grounds 
among  the  trees,  after  the  eye  had  wandered 
over  the  rural  little  vale  beneath.  The  Swan 
Tavern  has  but  very  recently  disappeared,  and 
its  bowling-green  and  alcoves  are  now  lost  in  the 
Queen’ s-road.  It  was  opposite  this  tavern  where 
we  remember  to  have  seen  a little  cottage  at 
that  time  retaining  the  name  of  Heath  Cottage. 
The  old  farmhouse,  which  at  this  point  lay  back 
from  the  road,  and  of  which  the  aforesaid 
cottage  formed  a part  and  parcel,  had  been 
removed  some  years  previously.  The  whole  of 
this  Bite  has  been  converted  into  a handsome 
square,  under  the  wand  of  Mr.  Freake. 

We  pass  on  to  that  portion  of  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  late  Alfred  Bunn  received  his  dramatic 
guests,  and  where  the  “Swedish  Nightingale” 


warbled  her  melodies,  where  the  acacias  and  the 
willow  overarched  tbe  road,  at  a time  when  Old 
Brompton  might  be  fairly  named  as  a seoluded 
spot  and  tho  haunt  of  the  Muses. 

A little  distance  hence,  and  at  the  corner  of  the 
lane  opposite  Dray  ton-terrace,  lived  for  some  time 
William  Jerdan,  the  editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 
In  an  old  - fashioned  house,  overshadowed  by 
a huge  elm,  the  growth  of  two  centuries,  one  of 
the  most  useful  men  at  that  time  in  connexion 
with  the  press,  he  oarried  on  his  literary  labours. 
It  was  here  that  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  fragmental  poesy  of  “L.  E.  L.,”  then 
a young  girl,  whose  genius  was  of  too  brilliant 
a nature  to  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  pains- 
taking editor,  who  first  brought  her  verse  into 
estimation  through  the  medium  of  his  journal. 
But  at  this  date  the  Brompton-road  was  a purely 
country  road,  and  remained  so  for  many  years 
subsequently.  Less  than  forty  years  since  the 
site  of  Drayfeon-terrace  and  Drayton-grove  were 
unbuilt  on.  Thistle-grove  terminated  the  build- 
ing from  the  Fulham-road  hither,  and  we 
remember  an  old  friend  who  used  to  say  that 
the  adjacent  field  was  never  without  a hare, 
and  that  he  had  often  from  his  window  in 
the  morning  counted  six  brace  of  partridges 
rise  from  “ Boltons,”  now  the  site  of  Bcores 
of  residences  and  Sf.  Mary’s  Church.  This 
site  was  not  disturbed  for  building  purposes 
until  1850-51,  when  the  speculation  was  con- 
sidered bo  uncertain  in  its  results  that  some  of 
the  houses  in  Boltons  were  sold  for  1,350?.  each, — 
houses  which  have  since  brought  3,000Z.  apiece 
and  more.  Even  at  this  time,  however,  that 
thiok  double  edge  which  fenced  in  the  market- 
grounds  of  the  late  Robert  Gunter,  Esq.,  remained 
undistni  bed  ; and  not  till  within  the  last  five  years 
or  so  had  any  change  taken  place,  when  lo ! the 
wand  of  Midas  touched  the  soil,  and  up  rose 
mansions  in  the  place  of  cabbages. 

Even  to  Colherne  House  (the  extent  of  our 
present  ramble)  has  spread  the  great  suburb  ; 
and  where  of  old  we  have  Btood  catching  the 
southerly  breeze  as  it  swept  over  the  meads, 
spreading  out  to  Walham  Green,  we  find  fine 
houses,  a couple  of  churches,  and  the  busy  popu- 
lation of  a town. 


THE  THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OF 
CAESAR’S  CAMP,  WIMBLEDON. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  prompt  and  im- 
mediate action  be  taken,  the  injunction  which 
was  recently  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  prevent  building  materials 
from  being  carted  across  a certain  road  on 
Wimbledon-common  to  tho  “ Camp,”  will  be 
practically  unavailing.  It  appears  that  the 
parties  who  claim  the  right  to  build  on  the  Camp 
have  succeeded  in  getting  the  materials  laid 
down  on  the  spot  by  taking  some  other  route, 
for  it  seems  that  at  the  present  time  building 
operations  are  actively  in  progress,  tho  founda- 
tions of  several  houses  having  already  been  laid 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Camp,  and  the  super- 
structures of  the  same  have  been  commenced. 
In  addition  to  this,  steps  are  also  being  taken  for 
building  on  the  north  side,  workmen  being  em- 
ployed in  excavating  the  ground,  and  felling 
the  treeB,  preparatory  to  the  commencement  of 
actual  building.  In  order  to  save  the  Camp,  as 
a part  of  the  common,  and  which  it  is  alleged 
has  been  illegally  taken  possession  of,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  same  course  should  be  adopted 
which  was  recently  successfully  pursued  with 
reference  to  Epping  Forest,  but  if  any  steps 
are  to  be  taken,  it  is  manifest  that  action  must 
be  prompt  and  immediate.  The  right  of  tho 
persons  claiming  to  build  is  decidedly  questioned 
by  those  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  is  contemplated. 
It  is  also  stated  that  in  case  the  parties  claiming 
the  right  to  build  should  establish  such  claim, 
the  amount  necessary  to  buy  up  such  rights,  and 
so  preserve  the  camp,  would  be  readily  forth- 
coming, so  anxious  are  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  the  district  to  secure  the  preservation  of  this 
historical  spot.  A very  few  weeks,  or  even  days, 
must,  however,  determine  the  question  whether 
the  “Camp”  is  to  remain,  or  to  be  a thing  of 
the  past.  


The  Ordnance  Survey.  — Major-General 
Cameron,  R.E.,  C.B.,  has  been  appointed  Director 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  has  been  for  many  years  engaged 
on  this  important  duty,  and  has  honourably 
earned  the  respeot  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues 
and  subordinates. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  EOK  POOR-LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Highgate. — Mp.  H.  Saxon  Snell  estimates  the 
cost  of  the  new  infirmary  at  Highgate  for  the 
Holborn  Union,  and  for  which  he  has  prepared 
the  plans,  at  about  601.  per  bed  for  566  patients, 
equal  to33,960i. 

Newington.  — At  the  last  meetiug  of  the  St. 
Saviour’s  (Southwark)  Guardians,  held  on  the 
26th  ult.,  the  assistant  clerk  submitted  plans 
which  bad  been  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  archi- 
teot,  showing  the  additions  and  alterations 
necessary  at  the  Newington  Workhouse,  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  regard  to  the  proper  classification  of 
the  in-door  pauperB  of  the  union.  From  these 
plans  it  appeared  that  the  architect  considers 
that  the  best  course  under  the  ciroumstances 
will  be  to  run  a corridor  through  the  centre  of 
the  workhouse  and  the  present  board -room,  and 
to  erect  wards  at  the  front  and  back  of  the  same. 
In  this  way  the  expense  which  would  be  entailed 
by  the  erection  of  an  additional  block  to  the  pre- 
sent buildings  would  be  saved.  Mr.  Jarvis  also 
proposes  to  erect  in  front  of  the  establishment, 
and  completely  isolated  from  the  workhouse,  a 
board-room,  with  waiting-room,  committee-room, 
and  office.  As  Mr.  Jarvis  was  not  in  attendance, 
the  Board  deferred  the  consideration  of  the 
plans. 

Lambeth. — The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  Lambeth  Workhouse  Infirmary,  to 
which  we  have  referred  in  the  last  two  numbers 
of  the  Builder,  is  at  length  settled.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Guardians  on  the 
25th  ult.,  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  tenders  for  erecting  the  new  infirmary 
and  other  buildings  brought  up  a report  recom- 
mending that,  Mr.  Tarrant  having  withdrawn, 
the  tender  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  which  was 
the  next  lowest,  be  accepted.  The  amounts  of 
this  tender  were : 50,0001.  for  the  new  infirmary, 
1,0001.  for  the  out-door  labour  buildings,  2,6001. 
for  the  receiving  wards,  the  total  being  53,6001. 
The  committee  also  recommended  that  Mr. 
Gladwell,  who  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  for 
the  present  workhouse,  when  in  course  of  erec- 
tion  three  or  four  years  ago  from  plans  by 
Messrs.  Parris  & Aldwinekle,  be  appointed  clerk 
of  works  for  the  new  infirmary,  of  which  Mr. 
F.  H.  Fowler  is  the  architect.  The  report  was 
adopted. 


KIRKCALDY  FINE  ART  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  associa- 
tion has  just  been  opened,  and  promises  to  be 
even  a greater  success  than  last  year’s,  while  the 
quality  of  the  works  exhibited  is  better  than  ever. 
In  all  about  34-0  works  are  exhibited,  among  the 
most  notable  being  those  by  W.  Fettes  Douglas, 
R.S.A.  ; J.  C.  Wintour,  A.R.S.A. ; Peter  Macnab  ; 
C.  E.  Johnson  ; J.  B.  M'Donald,  A.R.S.A. ; John 
Smart,  A.R.S.A.;  Arthur  Perigal,  R.S.A. ; H. 
M'Culloch,  R.S.A.;  James  Cassie,  A.R.S.A. ; W. 
Beattie  Brown,  A.R.S.A.  ; Geo.  Reid,  A.R.S.A. ; 
W.  E.  Lockhart,  A.R.S.A.,;  Kenneth  Macleay, 
R.S.A. ; Waller  H.  Paton,  R.S.A. ; R.  T.  Ross, 
R.S.A.  ; Clark  Stanton,  A.R.S.A  ; Sam  Bough, 
R.S.A.;  J.  C.  Noble;  Geo.  Aikman ; C.  N . 
Woolnoth,  &c.  In  addition  to  this,  the  com- 
mittee have  been  fortunate  in  procuring  (on 
loan  from  Mr.  J.  Boyd  Kinnear)  two  early  ex- 
amples  of  Sir  David  Wilkie.  Local  art  is  also 
well  represented,  especially  in  sculpture.  The 
want  of  a proper  exhibition  - room  is  very 
much  felt,  and  until  it  can  be  found  the  com. 
mittee  cannot  possibly  do  full  justice  to  the 
contributors  or  fully  develop  the  usefulness  of 
the  association. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  ST.  THOMAS’S 
HOSPITAL. 

The  Assessment  Committee  of  the  Lambeth 
Vestry  have  just  reduced  the  assessment  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  from  10,900i.  to  7,0001., 
being  a reduction  of  3,9001.  The  assessment  has 
been  reduced  after  the  amount  at  whioh  the 
hospital  should  be  assessed  had  been  settled  in 
the  Law  Courts,  and  the  reduction  by  the  Assess- 
ment Committee  has  been  the  subject  of  a warm 
discussion  in  the  Vestry.  Several  members 
contended  that  had  good  house  property  been 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  hospital,  the  amount  of 
the  rateable  value  would  have  been  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  hospital  was  rated  at  before  this  reduc- 
tion took  place,  and  Mr.  Turner,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers,  observed,  that  before  the  embankment  was 
made,  and  any  alteration  took  place,  when  the 


“old  shanties”  which  the  hospital  had  displaced 
were  in  existence,  tho  place  was  rated  to  the 
parish  at  8,0001.  Mr.  Akerman  defended  the 
action  of  the  Assessment  Committee,  and  stated 
that  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth 
who  had  received  relief  from  tho  hospital  in 
various  ways,  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
be  assisted  by  the  parish,  was  very  considerable. 
The  vestry  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a 
noble  building  at  no  cost  to  the  parish;  and 
although  the  assessment  had  been  reduced,  it 
was  Btill  rated  at  more  than  was  the  case  when 
the  old  houses  were  in  its  place.  He  depre- 
cated the  notion  of  the  vestry  wishing  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Turner  questioned 
the  legality  of  the  meeting  of  the  Assessment 
Committee  at  whioh  the  reduction  was  agreed 
upon,  and  intimating  his  intention  of  causing 
another  meeting  to  be  called,  to  rescind  the 
resolution  of  the  previous  meeting,  but  the  clerk 
stated  that  the  meeting  was  perfectly  legal,  and 
that  the  reduction  must  now  be  regarded  as 
final. 


ACCIDENTS. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Birmingham,  on  the  body  of 
Isaac  Wesbury,  aged  31,  painter,  Vincent-place, 
Vincent-Btreet.  The  deceased  was  engaged  on 
the  previous  Monday  afternoon  painting  a house 
in  Sheep-street,  when  he  fell  off  the  ladder 
and  fractured  his  skull.  He  was  removed  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  died  in  an  hour  after  his 

admission.  Verdict,  “ Accidental  death.” 

On  the  26th  ult.  a man  named  Richard  Miles, 
employed  by  Mr.  Avard,  contractor,  Maidstone, 
was  severely  injured  by  a ciroular-saw  which 

he  was  attending. A foreman  mason  in  the 

employment  of  the  Shotts  Iron  Company,  named 
George  Lamb,  aged  39,  has  been  instantly  killed 
by  a fall  in  the  engine-house  of  the  Shotts  Iron 

Works,  by  which  his  skull  was  fractured. 

A somewhat  alarming  scaffold  accident  occurred 
on  Wednesday,  the  25th  ult.,  at  Priestficld  Col- 
liery, Blantyre,  occupied  by  W.  S.  Dixon 
(Limited),  whereby  four  men, — namely,  John 
M'Alpine  and  Robert  Black,  bricklayers,  along 
with  James  Brown  and  Michael  Cairns,  sinkers, 
all  of  Blantyre, — were  precipitated  from  a 
scaffold  on  which  they  were  working  in  a new 
air-shaft  to  No.  5 pit,  to  the  bottom,  a distance 
of  about  30  ft.  M'Alpine  got  two  of  his  ribs 
broken  on  the  right  side,  and  his  right  arm 
buised.  Brown’s  right  ankle  and  right  arm  were 
injured,  and  he  was  also  slightly  cut  about  the 
head.  Black  and  Cairns’  injuries  were  so  slight 
that  they  were  able  to  walk  home.  William 
Simkin,  who  was  also  on  the  scaffold  when  it 
gave  way,  managed  to  cling  to  the  bell-rope,  and 

thus  esoaped  injury  of  any  kind. By  the  fall 

of  a wall  in  Dunlop-street,  Glasgow,  on  the  21st 
ult.,  a child,  two  years  old,  named  John  Kerr, 
was  killed,  and  several  persons  were  seriously 
injured.  The  accident  is  attributed  to  the 
pressure  of  a quantity  of  sand  heaped  up  along- 
side the  wall,  and  it  seems  that  a load  had 
just  been  emptied  when  the  wall  fell. 


WATER-TIGHT  PONDS. 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent, 
“R.  S.  W.”  in  your  last  issue,  may  I briefly 
describe  how  perfectly  water-tight  ponds  are 
constructed  in  the  China  olay-works  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  ? The  sides  of  the  pond,  or  “ set- 
tling-pit,” — usually  round, — are  built  up  with 
stone  and  moss,  in  short,  are  “ dry  walls,”  with 
the  joints  stopped  with  moss.  The  wall,  as  it 
rises,  is  “ backed  up  ” with  2 or  3 ft.  of  coarse 
sand,  the  bottom  is  treated  similarly,  and  then 
the  clay  stream  is  turned  in.  Of  course,  there 
is  leakage  at  first,  but  it  very  soon  ceases  ; suf- 
ficient clay  being  carried  back  with  the  leaking 
water  to  form  a natural  and  practically  imper- 
vious cement  with  the  Band.  This  is  now  the 
universal  method  adopted,  with  entirely  satis- 
factory results,  which  have  not  been  obtained 
where  cement  was  used. 

If  “ R.  S.  W.”  applied  any  modification  of  this 
plan  he  would  find  it  successful.  The  settling- 
pits  above  referred  to  are  equally  tight  with  clear 
water,  after  they  have  been  used  for  the  clay  a 
few  times.  Feldspar. 


The  writer  of  the  question  has  not  said 
what  was  the  substratum  to  his  concrete,  nor 
how  he  allowed  the  concrete  to  dry.  Perhaps 
too  much  lime  was  used  in  his  concrete,  which 
would  allow  the  water  to  filter  through  it. 


If  clay,  such  as  pottery  is  made  of,  is  handy, 
he  can  coat  the  pond  bottom  2 in.  deep  with  it, 
or  cement  will  be  the  only  other  remedy. 

Allow  me  to  remark  that  in  forming  ponds, 
clay  will  hold  water,  but  sand,  chalk,  gravel,  or 
peat  require  claying,  even  if  concrete  be  used 
after  as  a top  coat.  Do  not  let  the  concrete  dry 
by  quick  evaporation  of  moisture,  or  it  becomes 
porous ; but  keep  it  wetted  for  a few  days,  to- 
dry  slowly  throughout,  and  avoid  anything 
breaking  the  set  of  the  concrete,  such  as  a plank 
end  dropping  on  it,  or  it  will  be  a leaky  place. 

J.  CnARLES  King. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Laird  Memorial  Statue. — We  referred  in 
last  week’s  Builder  (p.  785)  to  the  models  sent 
in  in  competition  for  the  bronze  statue  of  the- 
late  Mr.  John  Laird,  M.P.  We  understand  that 
the  Committee  of  Selection  have  chosen  the- 
design  of  Mr.  Albert  Bruce  Joy,  of  London,  and 
that  Mr.  Joy  has  been  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  There  were  seventeen  designs 
submitted  in  competition.  Mr.  Joy  was  a pupil 
of  Foley.  The  statue  will  be  10  ft.  high,  and 
will  be  placed  on  a pedestal  13  ft.  high. 

The  Proposed  New  French  Postage  Stamp. — 
Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  designs  for  the  new 
French  postage  Btamp  have  been  sent  in.  Of 
these,  twenty-five  were  selected  and  reserved  for 
final  examination.  The  design  which  obtained 
the  first  prize  of  1,500  francs  represents  Pease 
and  Commerce  leaning  on  a terrestrial  globe 
with  an  equatorial  band,  whereon  the  words 
“ Republique  Fran5aise  ” appear.  The  second 
prize  design  represents  Abundance  supported  by 
a shield.  The  third  design  shows  France,  as  a- 
nude  figure,  holding  a flambeau  to  light  the 
world.  On  all  the  prize  drawings  the  words 
“Republique  Francaise,”  and  the  price  of  the 
postage,  are  inscribed. 


ST.  SEPULCHRE’S  CHURCH. 

Sir, — Perusing  the  account  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  Churcb 
and  its  restoration  (by  the  architect)  in  your  number  of 
August  21,  errors  occur  which  I will  endeavour  to- 
correct,  and  also  Bupply  a little  additional  information. 
To  begin,  the  income  of  our  esteemed  vicar  is  put  at  200J. 
per  annum.  This  is  not  so;  if  it  were,  there  is  scarcely 
a parishioner  who  would  not  gladly  contribute  to  supple- 
ment such  a miserable  pittance.  With  regard  to  the 
substitution  of  an  oriel  window  for  the  niche  and  statue 
of  Sir  John  Popham,  it  did  not  rest  with  the  church- 
wardens alone : the  entire  restoration  is  entrusted  to  a 
committee  of  twelve,  including  those  officers  and  the 
vicar.  What  the  artistic  merits  of  the  statue  that  was  to- 
have  vied  with  those  already  on  the  Viaduct  might  have 
been,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; but  the  window  was  the 
more  costly,  as  the  substitution  caused  an  addition  of 
some  pounds  to  the  contract. 

Concerning  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archmological 
Bociety,  some  of  its  members  being  also  parishioners, 
they  naturally  felt  interested  in  the  interior  restoration  of 
their  noble  parish  church.  The  Council  paid  a visit  of 
several  hours'  duration,  and  afterwards,  at  their  own 
expense,  sent  a report,  accompanied  by  drawings,  to  the 
Restoration  Committee,  as  a private  and  friendly  com- 
munication. The  remarks  about  their  “ orthodox  func- 
tions and  incapacity  ” are  wholly  uncalled  for.  I regret 
to  add  that,  unknown  to  the  vicar  and  senior  church- 
warden, an  unfair  use  was  subsequently  made  of  the 
Society’s  report  and  drawings. 

Pew  enter  our  church  without  admiring  its  fine, 
lofty  interior.  There  is  not  the  remotest  intention  of 
sacrificing  it  for  Gothie.  With  the  galleries  removed,  the 
useless  lobby  and  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  thrown  in,  we 
shall  have  no  mean  approach  to  the  grandeur  of  a cathe- 
dral. The  design  for  the  tower  and  porch  was  (very 
unwisely)  accepted  by  the  Restoration  Committee  without 
competition.  For  the  interior,  three  architects  sent  in 
designs.  Those  of  an  eminent  firm  have  been  selected, 
and  from  their  large  experience  in  building  new  churchee 
and  restoring  old  ones,  a successful  result  may  be 
anticipated. 

As  to  the  work  just  completed,  though  more  ornamental, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  less  imposing  than  formerly,  whilst 
the  absence  of  string-courses  in  so  lofty  a tower,  windows 
minus  the  usual  Bioping  sills,  the  window-like  clock 
canopy,  and  heavy  tracery  in  the  porch  windows,  are 
much  to  be  regretted.  T.  J.  W., 

One  of  the  Restoration  Committee. 


Proposed  Widening-  of  Goswell-road. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry,  on  the 
26th  ult.,  Mr.  Gillingwater  suggested  that,  as  a 
number  of  houses  between  Percival-street  and 
Compton. street  had  been  pulled  down,  to  clear 
the  site  for  the  erection  of  large  blocks  of  work- 
men’s tenements  by  the  Improved  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  a good  opportunity  was 
offered  to  widen  Goswell-road  at  that  part.  He 
hoped  the  vestry  would  put  itself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Metropolitan  Board,  in  order  that 
the  new  buildings  which  are  to  be  erected  might 
be  set  back  from  the  old  line  of  frontage.  He 
moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Works.  The  motion  was  adopted. 
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TEWKESBURY  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  in  his  paper  on 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  read  at  the  recent  Congress 
of  the  British  Arohmological  Association,  said, — 
The  history  of  this  church,  now  nearly  all  that 
remains  of  a noble  monastery,  begins  with  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  perhaps  the 
commencement  of  the  twelfth.  For  some  400 
years  before  that  time  a small  establishment  of 
monks  had  existed  here,  at  first  as  an  independent 
foundation,  but  subsequently  as  a dependency 
of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  of  Cranbourn. 
About  the  year  1084,  Geraldus,  the  abbot  of 
Cranbourn,  came  here  and  began  the  construc- 
tion of  a more  important  establishment,  and 
three  years  later,  in  1087,  the  Honour  of  Glou- 
cester (of  which  the  Lordship  of  Tewkesbury 
formed  a part)  having  been  given  by  William 
Rufus  to  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  his  relation  in 
blood  and  by  marriage,  he  appears  to  have  at 
once  promoted  the  idea  of  the  abbot.  Thus  the 
monastery  progressed  until  the  church  was  com- 
pleted, the  chief  bulk  of  which  remains  in  its 
original  condition  to  this  day.  A monk  named 
Alfred  was  the  “ master  of  the  works.”  If  we 
may  read  this  as  “ architect,”  it  is  an  early  and 
rare  mention  of  such  a person  by  name.  In 
1102  the  monastic  buildings  were  fit  for  occupa- 
tion, and  Tewkesbury  became,  instead  of  Cran- 
bourn, the  residence  of  the  abbot  and  his  monks, 
— they  being  fifty-seven  in  all,  as  given  in  the 
charter.  In  1107,  Robert  Fitz-Hamon,  the 
“ second  founder  ” of  Tewkesbury,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Chapter  House,  the  church  not 
being  completed.  Leaving  daughters  only, 
Mabel,  the  eldest,  was  married  to  Robert,  a 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the 
ohampion  of  his  half-sister,  the  Empress  Maud, 
in  her  struggles  against  King  Stephen  of  Blois. 
Earl  Robert  carried  on  the  buildings,  and  the 
church  was  consecrated  in  1123,  being  then 
probably  completed  except  as  to  the  tower, 
which  would  occupy  a few  years  more.  We  may 
infer  this  much  from  the  general  severity  of  design 
throughout  the  church,  the  archaic  character  of 
Buoh  ornament  as  does  exist,  and  the  greater 
richness  of  the  upper  stages  of  the  tower.  A 
wooden  spire,  covered  with  lead,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Earl  Robert  before  his  death  in 
1147,  but  whether  this  was  the  one  which  fell  on 
Easter  Day,  1559,  may  be  doubted.  The  church 
then  comprised  the  nave  and  aisles,  divided  by 
tall  and  massive  circular  columns ; over  them  was 
a very  simple  and  insignificant  range  of  coupled 
arches  in  place  of  the  triforium  usually  adopted, 
and  a clearstory,  of  which  we  can  fairly  estimate 
that  it  carried  a wooden  roof  at  the  height  of, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  10  ft.  above  the  soffit  of  the 
present  vaulted  ceiling.  A similar  arrangement 
to  this  was  adopted  at  Pershore  and  at  Gloucester, 
but  here  it  is  carried  to  an  extreme,  the  height 
of  these  columns  being  30  ft.,  which  is  3 ft.  more 
than  those  in  the  nave  at  Gloucester,  the  diameter 
of  these  being  about  6 in.  less.  The  original 
intention  of  the  designer  of  the  western  fa<;ade  is 
a puzzle  which  cannot  easily  be  solved.  The 
western  fa<jades  of  large  churches  of  early  date 
are,  perhaps,  their  least  satisfactory  point.  This 
is  the  first  and  almost  the  only  case  where  an 
immense  arch  was  formed  so  as  to  gain  an  im- 
portance which  oould  not  be  otherwise  obtained. 
It  seems  to  have  been  actually  filled  in  with  a 
wall  pierced  with  windows,  but  I cannot  think 
this  was  the  original  idea.  Such  a wall  set  back 
for  a few  feet  behind  the  arch,  and  a pair  of 
western  towers,  of  which  the  rudiments  seem  to 
exist  here,  would  have  produced  a magnificent 
effect,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  west  fronts  of 
Lincoln  and  Peterborough,  where  experiments 
of  this  kind  were  tried,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  recessed  wall  in  this  case.  The  towers 
were  not  actually  built,  a mere  turret  being 
carried  up  over  each  of  the  side  staircases,— the 
present  ter  mi  nations  to  them,  including  tbehi"hest 

I window  openings,  being  evidently  a modern 
limitation  of  twelfth-century  work.  Dingley’s 
sketch  of  the  church  shows  the  tops  of  these 
turrets  crocheted  like  those  on  the  angles  of  the 
central  tower.  There  is  a fine  north  porch  cor- 
responding in  date  with  the  church;  by  it  the 
townsfolk  had  access  to  the  nave,  which  was 
I their  parish  church.  It  has  a dark  room  over  it 
I accessible  only  from  a narrow  wall  gallery.  The 
stone  seats  in  the  porch  are  Baid  to  be,  and  pro- 
i bably  are,  portions  of  the  ancient  slab  of  the 
high  altar,  but  no  dedication  crosses  can  be 
traced  upon  them.  The  aisles,  like  the  nave, 
had  wooden  roofs,  and  not  the  half-barrel  vault 
which  has  been  inferred  from  the  existence  of 


the  half-arches  thrown  across  them  to  act  as 
buttresses  to  the  central  tower.  The  transept 
was  exceedingly  severe  in  design.  It  had  the 
usual  apsidal  chapels  in  its  eastern  face,  and  the 
church  was  completed  to  the  east  with  a very 
short  choir,  or  rather  presbytery,  consisting  of 
only  trt'o  arches  beyond  the  tower,  and  an  apse 
which  is  not  semi-octagonal,  as  is  usually  said  ; 
but  semi-hexagonal,  an  unusual  but  a more  con- 
venient form.  Over  the  arches  of  the  presbytery 
were  the  usual  triforium  and  clearstory.  An 
ambulatory  was  formed  round  the  presbytery ; 
it  also  may  have  been  semi-hexagonal,  and  no 
doubt  had  three  small  apsidal  chapels.  From 
the  floor  of  the  church  a fine  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  tower  could  be  had,  showing  two  tiers  of 
arohed  openings  and  a tier  of  windows  above 
them,  throwing  light  down  into  the  church. 
Traces  of  the  twelfth-century  monastic  buildings 
of  important  size  are  found  on  the  southern  face 
of  the  church.  In  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
transept  is  the  turret  stair,  by  which  for  over 
400  years  the  monks  descended  direct  from 
their  dormitory  to  the  early  morning  services, 
their  choir  being  between  the  two  arms  of 
the  transept,  and  under  the  central  tower. 
Such  was  the  church  as  left  by  Earl  Robert  of 
Gloucester  at  his  death  in  1147.  Earl  William, 
his  son,  did  nothing  to  it,  for  nothing  needed  to 
bo  done,  so  complete  and  solid  was  the  work. 
In  1178  the  monastic  buildings  were  burnt,  and 
traces  of  this  fire  are  plainly  visible  on  the  ad- 
joining walls  of  the  church,  but  no  remains  that 
I have  seen  show  the  characteristic  work  of 
Henry  II.’s  reign,  which  would  be  the  style  of 
the  new  buildings  if  any  were  then  erected.  In 
1183  Earl  William  died,  and  leaving  no  son,  the 
husbands  of  two  out  of  his  three  daughters  were 
successively  Earls  of  Gloucester.  Our  associate, 
Mr.  Planohe,  Somerset  Herald,  has  recently 
shown  that  the  first  of  these  was  Prince  John, 
who  had  married  Isabella,  and  became  King  of 
England  ; then  followed  Almeric  de  Montford, 
the  husband  of  Mabel,  and  Geoffrey  Mandeville, 
the  second  husband  of  Isabella,  after  her  divorce 
from  King  John.  On  the  death  of  this  laBt  in 
1216,  Gilbert  de  Clare  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  son 
of  Earl  William’s  other  daughter  Amice, 
became  Earl  of  Gloucester. 

According  to  Mr.  Planche  (see  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  Journal,  1870),  the  Clares 
would  be  Lords  of  Tewkesbury  from  1216  for  a 
period  of  ninety. eight  years.  They  adopted  this  as 
their  place  of  burial,  and  lie  side  by  side  between 
the  two  westernmost  arches  of  the  ohoir — thefirst 
Gilbert  and  his  son  Richard,  then  Gilbert  the 
second  (the  Red  Earl)  and  his  son,  Gilbert,  the 
last  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  was  killed  while  leading 
the  fatal  charge  of  the  English  horse  at  Bannock- 
burn, in  1314.  The  work  that  required  to  be 
done  here  during  the  time  of  the  Clares  was  not 
very  considerable,  but  it  was  important,  and  we 
can  see  from  its  mutilated  remains  that  it  was 
carried  out  in  the  richest  and  most  elegant 
manner  of  the  thirteenth  century,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  I ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  nature  of  the  work 
then  done  has  been  misunderstood  by  all 
the  historians  of  the  abbey.  The  ancient 
Register,  known  as  the  “Annals  of  Tewkes- 
bury*” gives  but  a meagre  account  of  the 
buildings  executed.  It  records  that  in  1219 
Abbot  Peter  built  the  dormitory  and  back  offices, 
which  work  has  been  destroyed.  Also,  that  in 
1237  Prior  Sipton  rebuilt  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  this  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
work  done  on  the  site  of  the  old  apsidal  chapel 
on  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept.  But  the 
most  important  work  of  this  period  was  a build- 
ing which  extended  along  the  north  face  of  the 
transept,  and  beyond  it  as  far  as  the  eastern 
face  of  the  chapel  last  named.  This  building 
has  been  thought  to  be  the  two  chapels  of 
St.  James  (or  of  St.  Nicholas)  and  of  St.  Eus- 
tache.  It  consisted,  in  fact,  of  a chapel  to  the 
east,  approached  through  a large  aute-chapel, 
the  two  forming  a beautiful  model  of  a small 
church,  having  a nave  and  chancel.  I can  find 
no  reason  for  the  dedication  of  such  an  important 
building  to  any  of  the  saints  to  whom  it  has  been 
ascribed,  but  I think  that  a close  examination 
will  clearly  indicate  the  motive  for  building  it, 
and  the  cause  of  its  peculiar  form.  During  the 
twelfth  century,  the  interest  of  the  laity  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  church  had  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  enthusiasm  of  both  clergy  and 
laity  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  vastlv 
augmented.  The  small  eastern  lady  chapels  be- 
came inadequate  to  the  increased  demand  for 
this  means  of  worship.  In  those  churches  where 


the  eastern  termination  was  apsidal  there  was 
somo  difficulty  in  constructing  a large  lady 
chapel,  and  if  the  church  was  monastic  the  laity- 
could  not  gain  access  to  a lady  chapel  so  placed 
without  some  interference  with  the  portion  of 
it  kept  apart  for  the  use  of  the  monks.  Although 
these  two  objections  were  in  several  instances 
overcome,  they  are  set  forth  very  neatly  in  the 
case  of  Durham,  where  a chapel  to  Our  Lady 
having  been  begun  at  the  apsidal  east  end,  the  walls 
began  to  crack,  from  which  it  was  inferred  that 
St.  Cuthbert  objected  to  anything  which  would 
bring  women  so  close  to  his  shrine.  The  chapel, 
which  is  called  the  Galilee,  was  therefore  built 
at  the  western  end  of  the  cathedral.  The  most 
convenient  position  for  a chapel  of  Our  Lady 
which  might  be  used  by  the  people  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  transept,  farthest  from  the 
monastic  buildings.  So  it  was  at  Worksop 
Priory  and  at  the  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund. 
It  could  not  be  so  placed  at  Tewkesbury  without 
destroying  a chapel  already  existing.  If  that  had 
been  possible,  the  transept  would  have  formed 
the  ante-chapel,  or  place  for  the  people ; but  as 
it  was  necessary  to  place  it  beyond  the  transept, 
an  ante- chapel  had  to  be  provided,  and  the  result 
is  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  which  we  now 
see  the  mutilated  remains.  The  “Annals” 
record  that  in  1239  “ the  Church  of  Tewkesbury 
was  dedicated,  with  the  major  altar,  in  honour 
of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary.”  Perhaps  we 
should  understand  by  this,  not  that  the  Church 
with  the  high  altar  thereof  was  re-dedicated,  for 
which  no  reason  seems  to  have  existed,  but  that 
the  church,  with  the  major  altar  to  the  Virgin, 
was  dedicated.  If  so,  that  would  clearly  refer 
to  this  lady  chapel,  for  (as  was  the  case  at 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s)  the  old  eastern  lady  chapel 
would  also  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  monks. 
We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Collins  & 
Cullis,  the  contractors,  who  have  very  kindly 
made  such  excavations  as  were  necessary  to  clear 
up  doubtful  points  in  this  investigation,  and  to 
Mr.  Collins  for  great  personal  trouble  in  the 
matter.  1 am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Eustatius,  built  by  Prior  Henry  de 
Banbury,  in  1246,  was  built  between  the  eastern 
part  of  the  new  lady  chapel  and  the  north  aisle 
of  the  choir,  including  the  site  of  the  old  apsidal 
chapel.  If  so,  it  would  be  entered  by  the  anoient 
archway  of  that  chapel,  now  blocked  up.  In 
that  case  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  must  have 
been  one  of  the  small  chapels  in  the  ambulatory 
of  the  choir.  But  so  many  changes  have  evidently 
taken  place  at  that  spot  that  further  investiga- 
tion is  desirable. 

This,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  ohurch 
when  the  last  male  of  the  line  of  De  Clare  was 
buried  here  in  1314.  Seven  years  afterwards 
his  eldest  sister,  Eleanor,  was  married  to  Hugh 
le  Despenser  the  younger,  the  favourite  of 
Edward  II.,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
and  had  the  Tewkesbury  lordship,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  Abbey.  The  Despensers  were 
here  till  1414,  a period  of  ninety-three  years.  In 
five  years  this  Hugh  was  hanged  at  Hereford, 
with  a wreath  of  nettleB  round  his  head,  for  his 
attachment  to  his  sovereign.  His  body  was 
dealt  with  in  the  extreme  of  the  barbarous 
fashion  of  that  age,  such  parts  of  it  as  could  be 
collected  being  buried  to  the  south  of  the  high 
altar.  I am  hardly  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
monument  which  exists  there  at  the  back  of  the 
sedilite  is  his  memorial.  His  son,  Hugh,  Baron 
Despenser,  died  in  1449,  and  his  widow  (who  was 
a Montacute)  married  Sir  Guy  de  Brien.  She 
and  her  first  hushand,  Hugh  Despenser,  lie 
buried  under  the  handsome  monument  to  the 
north  of  the  high  altar,  which  is  the  first  that 
can  be  identified  of  the  Beries  of  grand  historical 
memorials  for  which  this  ohurch  is  famous.  The 
monument  facing  this  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ambulatory  is  attributed  to  Sir  Guy  de  Brien, 
who  survived  his  wife  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
dying  in  1490.  The  extensive  works  done  to  the 
church  in  the  time  of  the  Despensers  are  attri- 
buted to  the  three  persons  just  named,  especially 
the  last.  Sir  Guy  de  Brien  was  a person  of  con- 
siderable position,  having  his  own  residence  at 
Castle  Welwyn,  in  Pembrokeshire,  being  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  constantly  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  sovereign.  He  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  church, 
leaving  to  it  some  property  at  Bristol,  for  the 
support  of  certain  of  its  services,  but  why  he, 
whose  connexion  with  Tewkesbury  was  so  short, 
and,  as  it  seems,  so  slight,  should  do  so  much  for 
it,  and  should  even  be  buried  here,  requires  to  be 
better  explained.  I can  now  only  endeavour  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  works  undertaken 
about  this  time,  and  as  they  present  considerable 
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to  their  details  will  be  necessary.  For  some 
reason  it  was  now  determined  to  greatly  increase 
the  magnificence  of  the  buildings  and  the  number 
of  altars  in  the  ambulatory  of  the  choir.  The 
increasing  wealth  of  the  community,  derived 
ohiefly  from  the  benefactions  of  the  Lords 
of  Tewkesbury,  would  sufficiently  account  for 
this,  but  I suspect  that  the  building  which  I 
have  called  the  new  lady  chapel  had  become 
dilapidated  through  failure  of  the  foundation 
of  the  north  wall  of  the  transept.  . .... 
Of  the  monastic  buildings  the  remains  are  slight ; 
the  great  gateway  is  the  most  important,  and  it 
has  been  substantially  repaired.  The  buildings 
adjoining  it  on  both  sides  are  of  the  latter  period 
of  Gothio  architecture,  and  were  connected  with 
the  business  portion  of  the  monastery  rather 
than  with  the  discipline  of  its  inmates.  We 
shall  perhaps  best  conclude  our  iuspeotion  by 
lingering  over  the  exquisite  specimen  of  the 
latest  phase  of  Gothic  before  its  day  of  decline, 
which  is  seen  in  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
cloister,  and  which  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
copied  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
most  important  modern  attempt  to  emulate  the 
glories  of  this  past  and  once  almost  forgotten  age. 
And  vet  we  should  not  omit  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  Bight  of  the  work  now  going  on 
hero  of  expressing  our  sense  of  the  obligation 
which  is  owed  by  archaeologists  to  those  who  are 
now  so  carefully  and  conscientiously  carrying  on 
the  work,  as  well  as  our  wishes  that  funds  may 
be  found  for  its  completion  in  their  owu  time,  so 
that  the  grand  old  nave  may  be  filled  with  the 
parishioners  as  of  old,  who  will  then  see  the 
ancient  choir  of  the  monks,  and  the  further 
presbvtery  stretching  far  away  in  such  a mag- 
nificent vista  as  few  churches  in  England  can 
show  the  like. 


TRANSPORTED  BRIDGES. 

It  may  seem  anomalous  that  bridges  that  are 
to  do  duty  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
for  generations  to  come,  should  be  erected  first 
on  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thame?. 
Yet  so  it  is.  In  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Westwood  & 
Baillie,  London-yard,  Poplar,  iron  bridges  have 
been  erected  that  have  been  sent  to  Japan, 
India,  La  Plata,  Trinidad,  Mauritius,  and  various 
other  countries,  as  many  as  1,600  bridges  having 
been  thus  fitted  up  for  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  Indian  Railway  alone. 

In  the  yard  of  this  firm  there  is  at  present, 
quite  near  completion,  the  superstructure  of  a 
lattice  girder  bridge  for  the  municipality  of  Cal- 
cutta,  that  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  great 
strength,  and  for  the  excellence  and  precision  of 
its  workmanship.  This  bridge,— the  Hastings- 
road, — is  174  ft.  long,  with  a clear  span  of  162  fc. 
The  lattice  girders  are  16  ft.  deep.  One  pair  of 
the  diagonals,  which  are  the  same  throughout, 
are  of  rolled  iron  bars  8 in.  by  in.,  the  other 
pair  are  of  bars  8 in.  by  1 in. ; the  angle-iron 
bracing  is  3 in.,  and  3 in.,  by  4 in.  The  flange  of 
the  main  girders  is  2 ft.  8 in.  wide.  The  cross 
girders,  which  are  18  in.  deep  with  9 in.  flanges, 
are  placed  at  4-  ft.  4 in.  between  centres.  They 
project  on  each  outer  side  beyond  the  lattice 
girders  5 ft.  3 in.,  and  6 ft.  10  in.  alternately. 
These  projecting  ends  carry  a footway  floored 
with  spaced  planking  9 in.  by  3 in.  The  foot- 
way is  fenced  by  a handsome  wrought-iron  rail- 
ing 3 ft.  8 in.  high.  At  each  alternate  cross 
girder,  with  the  extra  projection,  the  railing  is 
supported  by  an  ornamental  cast-iron  standard, 
with  a neat  cap,  that  does  duty  as  a sort  of 
vertical  bracket.  There  are  about  twelve  tons 
of  wrought  iron  in  the  hand-railing.  The  foot- 
ways on  each  Bide  are  5 ft.  4£  in.  clear ; the 
carriage-way,  between  the  lattice  girders,  is 
24  ft.  9 in.  clear,  and  the  clear  headway  under 
the  three  oross-ties  at  the  top  18  ft.  6 in.  The 
ties  are  a quarter-circle  at  the  ends,  and  straight 
along  the  top  ; they  are  latticed  along  the  straight 
part,  and  have  plate  webs  at  the  ends,  with 
flanges  at  top  and  bottom  ; they  rise  3 ft.  from 
the  spring. 

The  roadway  is  formed  of  segmental  plates,  of 
jL.in.  iron,  laid  across  the  bridge,  and  riveted 
to  the  cross  girders  ; they  rise  about  9 in.  The 
haunches  will  be  levelled  up  with  concrete  and 
covered  with  ballast.  The  brick  piers  will  rest 
upon  6 ft.  of  masonry  on  a broad  concrete 
foundation,  and  a thick  cast-iron  bed-plate.  The 
bridge  is  designed  to  bear  nearly  three  times  the 
strain  or  load  of  a railway  bridge. 

On  the  next  berth  in  the  yard  to  that  occupied 
by  the  Hastings-road  Bridge  is  one  of  the  spans 
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of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  hunting-grounds.  It 
is  to  cross  the  river  Kalutura,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  a trussed  girder,  of  twelve  spans, 
106  ft.  each  between  centres  longitudinally,  and 
21  ft,  10  in.  between  centres  laterally.  The 
girders  are  11  ft.  deep.  The  cross- girders  are 
fish-bellied,  1 ft,  9 in.  deep,  and  set  at  5 ft.  apart 
between  oentres.  The  web  is  of  5-in  iron,  with 
top  and  bottom  angle-irons,  3fc  in.  and  3^.  in.  by 
by  4 io.  The  girders  are  covered  with  corru- 
gated 5 -in  plates,  laid  longitudinally.  Each 
plate  goes  over  two  cross-girders.  These  will 
also  be  levelled  up  with  concrete  and  ballast. 
The  bars  of  the  principal  girders  are  12  in.  by 
x in.  The  top  and  bottom  plates  are  20  in.  wide, 
and  trough-shaped,  one  plate  at  the  ends, 
strengthened  to  three  in  the  centre. 

The  bridge  will  rest  upon  cast-iron  cylinders, 
to  be  filled  with  concrete.  The  cylinders  are 
6 ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  caRt  in  three  segments. 
They  will  be  joined  vertically  and  horizontally 
by  bolts  through  flanges.  The  piers  formed  by 
these  cylinders  will  average  about  50  ft.  high. 
Ten  thousand  bolts  will  be  used  in  fixing  them, 
and  about  16,000  tons  of  wrought  and  cast  iron 
will  be  used  in  the  entire  bridge. 

The  Kalutura  Viaduct  will  be  used,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  an  ordinary  roadway  for  car- 
riages and  horses,  and,  possibly,  elephants  and 
other  animals,  but  in  anticipation  of  its  being  on 
the  line  of  a future  extension  of  the  railroad 
from  Colombo,  it  has  been  designed  to  serve  for 
railway  traffic  if  required.  The  line  is  now  ouly 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  locality  where 
che  bridge  is  to  be  erected. 

Another  bridge  in  hand  by  this  firm  has  not 
to  be  taken  so  far  afield.  It  is  for  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company, to  span  the  Ouse  at  St. 
Ives.  I ts  priueipal  feature  is  a bow-string  girder 
104  ft.  long.  It  will  have  nineteen  other  spans 
of  30  fc.  each.  The  wind-tie  bracing  in  the 
principal  span  will  all  be  of  wrought  iron.  The 
cross-girders  will  be  6 ft.  8 in.  apart,  with  rail- 
bearers  between.  The  principal  piers,  of  brick 
with  Btone  caps,  will  be  6 ft.  wide,  the  others 
about  3 ft.  There  will  be  about  400  tons  of  iron 
in  the  structure. 

A characteristic  of  the  bridges  built  by  Messi-3. 
Westwood  & Baillie,  it  is  not  claimed  to  be  a 
peculiarity,  is  that  every  one  of  the  vast  number 
of  separate  parts  is  an  exact  counterpart,  in 
shape,  bolt  and  rivet  holes,  and  in  every  other 
respect  of  every  other  part  of  the  same  sort,  the 
whole  work  being  made  and  prepared  by 
template.  


ACTS  FOR  SPENDING  MONEY. 


Of  the  257  Bills  for  which  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  in  the  recently-expired 
session,  189  have  become  Acts,  exclusive  of 
powers  granted  under  confirmed  provisional 
orders.  Of  these  there  are  seventy-one  Railway 
Acts,  seven  Tramways,  thirteen  for  Gas  and 
Water  Supply,  seventeen  for  Gas  Supply, 
twenty-five  for  Water  Supply,  sixteen  for  Dock, 
Pier,  and  Harbour  Works,  eighteen  for  various 
purposes  to  Corporations  and  Local  Boards,  and 
twenty-two  miscellaneous. 

Among  the  most  important  railway  Bills 
passed,  in  so  far  as  extent  of  workB  and  amount 
of  additional  capital  to  be  raised  are  concerned, 
are  the  two  Bills  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company,  for  making  fifty  miles  of  new 
line,  in  various  localities,  and  for  raising  4,500,000 1. 
sterling  of  additional  capital  in  Bhares  and  loans. 
By  the  Midland  Act  powers  are  obtained  to  make 
sixteen  miles  twenty-five  chains  of  new  lines  and 
other  works,  including  a connecting  line  at 
St.  Pancras,  a station  branch  at  Brixton  in  con- 
nexion with  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
line,  with  branches  between  Royston  and 
Darfield,  Barnsley  and  WorBboro’  Dale,  at 
Burton,  with  other  works ; new  capital  in  shares 
and  loans  2,400,000i.  The  North-Eastern  Act 
authorises  the  construction  of  short  railways  at 
Berwick,  Newcastle, Tynemouth,  and  other  places; 

proposed  new  capital,  1,665,000Z.  The  Regent  s 
Canal  and  Dock  Company  Act  empowers  the 
company  to  improve  the  canal  and  dock,  to 
enlarge  Limehouse  baBin,  to  build  a river  wall, 
to  make  railways  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
and  to  use  portions  of  that  railway ; also,  to 
create  a “ Rent-Charge  Stock”  and  a “ Capital 
Stock  A”  for  the  purchase-money  (of  the 
Regent’s  Canal)  of  1,390,5401.,  and  an  “ Ordi- 
nary  Capital  B”  of  900,0001.,  and  to  borro' 
300,0001.  The  omnibus  Bills  of  the  principal 
railway  companies  are  of  less  than  their  usual 
importance.  The  extent  of  the  new  works  they 


contemplate  is  partly  indicated  by  the  capital 

powers  asked  for  by  their  Bills.  The  Caledonian 
Company  for  various  works  propose  to  raise 

88.0001.  ; the  North  British  Company  had  only  a 
very  small  Bill  this  year,  additional  capital 

50.0001.  ; the  Great  Eastern  have  obtained  an 
Act  in  which  borrowing  powers  are  not  asked 
for.  The  Great  Northern  Company  have 
obtained  an  Act  to  execute  a number  of  com- 
paratively unimportant  works  ; new  capital  in 
shares  and  loan  400,000 1.  The  Great  Western 
Act  authorises  the  construction  of  about  9 4 miles 
of  line  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  at  Rowley 
Regis,  and  for  other  works;  new  capital  600,0001. 
The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  have 
obtained  powers  to  construct  various  works,  and 
to  raise  666,6661.  of  additional  capital.  The 
South-Western  have  also  an  omnibus  Act  for 
various  works,  and  powers  to  raise  additional 
capital.  The  Cheshire  Lines  Committee,  the 
Brighton,  and  the  Chatham  companies,  have 
obtained  Acts  in  which  powers  to  add  to  their 
capital  are  not  asked  for.  The  South-Eastern 
Company  have  obtained  an  Act  authorising  the 
construction  of  14£  miles  of  new  lines,  from 
Maidstone  to  Ashford,  and  at  Sandgate,  with 
powers  to  raise  466,0001.  of  additional  capital. 
The  Sheffield  Company  have  obtained  an  Act 
authorising  the  construction  of  6 miles  of  new 
line,  additional  capital  266,0001. 

The  largest  new  railway  schemes  sanctioned, 
in  so  far  as  mileage  is  concerned,  are  Irish.  The 
Bundoran  and  Sligo  Railway,  of  204  miles,  pro- 
moted  by  an  independent  company,  capital 

270,0001.  was  unfortunately  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords  on  standing  orders;  the  Derry  Central 
Railway,  promoted  by  a new  company,  for  a line 
of  33£  miles,  capital  340,0001.,  has  passed  the 
Parliamentary  ordeal,  and  the  “ clerk  of  the  Par- 
liaments” has  sonorously  pronounced  concerning 
it  the  authoritative  regal  formula,  “ La  Reine  le 
veult.”  The  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  Northern 
Counties  Bail  way,  a new  one,  have  obtained  an 
Act  to  make  4-24  miles  of  line,  starting  with  the 
fabulously  small  capital  of  300,0001.,  which, 
even  for  a single  line,  is  a remarkably  low  figure 
The  Tramway  Acts  passed  relate  to  Belfast 
Glasgow,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Middleton,  and  Stock 
ton,  North  Dublin,  and  Salford. 

The  Gas  and  Water  Acts  relate  to  Inverness 
Millom  (Cumberland),  Cardiff,  Manchester 
Hindley,  Ashton  - in  - Makerfield,  Broadstairs 
Barrow-in-Furness,  Birmingham,  Pontefraot, 
Rochdale,  Widnes,  &o.  The  Gas  Acts  passed 
refer  to  Alford,  Bath,  Carmarthen,  Cleethorpes; 

C eveland  (Skelton),  Colchester,  Heckmond 
wike,  Longton,  Longwood,  Marlborough,  New 
port  (Monmouthshire),  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Worthing,  &c. 

The  Acts  for  water-supply  relate,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  as  for  gas  and  water,  to  the 
following  places,  among  others Blackburn, 
Busby,  Chelsea,  Eastbourne,  Greenock,  Hamil 
ton,  Kilmarnock,  Leicester,  Maidenhead,  Marke 
RaseD,  Oldham,  Osset-cum-Gawthorpe,  Oxford 
Pemberton,  Pontypridd,  Portishead,  Rotherham 
Siough,  South  Staffordshire,  Stroud,  Truro 
Weardale  and  Shildon,  and  Worksop. 

The  Dock,  Pier,  and  Harbour  Works  Acts  re 
late  to, — Bristol  Port  and  Channel  Dock,  Burnt 
island,  Cork,  Gravesend,  Leith,  London  (London 
and  St.  Katherine’s  Docks),  Lymington,  Liver 
pool  (Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board),  Mi! 
ford,  Romford  (Canal),  Southampton,  Stafforc 
shire  and  Worcestershire  (canal  navigation] 
Sutton  Bridge  Dock,  Tees  Conservancy,  &o. 

The  miscellaneous  Acts  passed  embrace  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects,  including  patents, 
charities,  estates,  assurance  societies,  roads, 
drainage,  schools,  Acts  for  a cemetery,  an  aqua- 
rium, a college,  for  bridges,  and  divers  other 
objects.  1 

The  additional  capital  proposed  to  be  raised 
under  the  Gas  and  Water  Acts  passed  is  com- 
paratively small.  Under  the  Bath  Gas  Bill 
power  is  given  to  raise  75,0001.,  and  to  extend 
the  limits  of  supply.  The  British  Gaslight  Com- 
pany (Norwich  station)  is  empowered  to  raise 

100.0001.  ; the  Cleveland  Company,  62,500a  j 
the’  Commercial  Gas  Company  (London), 
562,5001.  The  Imperial  Gas  Company,  by  the 
Bill  that  they  withdrew,  asked  for  powers  to 
raise  1,408,0001.  of  additional  oapital,  and  when 
the  new  capital  has  been  subscribed,  &c., 

430.0001.  more.  The  Millom  Gas  and  Water 
Company  have  power  to  raise  50.000Z.,  and  the 
Newport  Company  62,500i.  to  be  expended  on 
works  for  the  greater  part.  The  capital  to  be 
raised  for  Waterworks’  Bills  include  the  follow- 
ing . — Barrow-in-Furness,  60,000i. ; Blackburn, 

, 250,0001. ; Broadstairs,  15,0001. ; Chelsea, 
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20O,OOOZ. ; EaBtbourne,  31,0001. ; Greenock, 

65.0001.  ; Leicester,  133,3001. ; Manchester, 
500.000Z.;  South  Staffordshire,  250,0001.;  Stroud, 

90.0001.  ; Truro,  20,0001. ; Weardale  and  Shildon, 
750,0001.,  &c.  In  a majority  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to,  the  additional  capital  will  be  expended 
upon  new  works. 

The  number  of  local  Acts  passed  is  bolow  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years,  and  the  contests 
have  been,  with  a few  exceptions,  fewer  and  les3 
protracted  and  determined. 


ENSEMBLE. 

By  force  of  oircumstances  an  architect  is 
frequently  compelled  to  adopt  a certain  standard, 
and  his  work  should  be  judged  accordingly. 
This  is  a rule  too  often  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
critic  is  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
designer  has  had  everything  his  own  way,  whilst 
he  has  been  reluctantly  forced  into  doing  what, 
of  his  own  accord,  he  would  not  have  done.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a man 
possessed  of  originality  and  foroe  of  character 
will,  in  whatever  circumstances,  Btamp  his  work 
with  his  own  individuality,  and  that  he  who  is 
deficient  in  these  qualities  yields  too  readily  to 
any  obstacle  in  his  way. 

It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  the  chief  merit 
in  architecture  consists  of  beauty  of  form; 
elaboration  is  mistaken  for  beauty,  whereas 
greater  elegance  and  taste  are  more  generally 
found  in  a plain  building  than  in  one  profusely 
detailed.  No  amount  of  elaboration  will  make 
an  ill-proportioned  building  otherwise  than  ugly, 
although,  if  judiciously  applied,  it  will  enhance 
the  value  of  good  proportion.  Ornament  onght 
to  be  considered  a luxury,  which  is  to  be  used 
sparingly,  and  not  lavishly  expended.  To  fritter 
away  the  principal  masses  with  elaborate  detail 
is  inimical  to  grandeur  and  repose.  In  every 
case  the  ornament  should  be  plaoed  in  subordina- 
tion; “wherever  the  eye  oau  rest,  there  place 
your  ornament.”  By  its  delicacy  it  should 
enhance  and  give  additional  value  to  broad  su 
I faces,  upon  which  mainly  depend  the  strength 
of  the  structure.  A rectangular  surface,  for 
! example,  appears  larger  when  bordered  by  a 
narrow  frame.  The  narrowness  of  the  mouldings, 
by  contrast,  enhance  the  breadth  of  the  surface^ 

| the  eye  is  arrested,  and  does  not  wander  away 
from  the  confined  space  as  it  otherwise  would  be 
disposed  to  do.  Hence  the  value  of  simple 
mouldings  as  ornamental  features. 

“The  highest  finishing  is  labour  in  vain,  unless 
there  be  at  the  same  time  preserved  a breadth 
of  light  and  shadow,”  says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ; 
and  if  this  be  true  of  painting,  much  more  so  is 
it  of  architecture.  The  degree  of  finish  should 
correspond  to  the  size  of  the  ornament ; if  it  is 
large  it  should  be  broadly  treated,  if  small,  with 
delicacy.  Exaggeration  of  parts  is,  however,  to 
be  carefully  avoided,  for  when  any  member  or 
feature  of  a building  is  increased  beyond  its  due 
proportions,  grotesqueness  or  deformity  is  sure  to 
be  the  result.  The  proportions  of  natural  objects 
used  as  architectural  details  are  often  exceeded, 
and  necessarily  so,  as  they  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  other  features,  and  oonventionalised  so  as 
to  produce  the  desired  effect ; for  as  the  percep- 
tive powers  do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  object  regarded,  it  is  necessary,  when 
the  scale  is  increased,  to  simplify  the  details,  and 
accentuate  the  leading  lines.  This  conven- 
tionality of  treatment  should  be  kept  up  through- 
out when  once  adopted,  so  as  to  avoid  confusion 
by  the  presence  of  different  standards  in  the 
same  design. 

On  the  other  band,  by  reduoing  a grand  design 
below  a certain  scale,  a toylike  effect  is  produced 
and  the  taste  is  offended.  The  elements  of  a 
fine  building  consist  of  grouping  and  contrast, 
or  depth  of  light  and  shade;  without  these, 
grandeur  is  impossible,  and  the  use  or  abuse  of 
these  will  be  found  to  constitute  the  true  test 
of  excellence  in  every  building,  ancient  or 
modern.  Grouping  consists  in  arranging  the 
masses  of  a building  so  as  to  produce  an  effective 
composition;  and  light  and  shade  is  produced  by 
contrasting  the  masses  so  as  to  give  to  each  its 
due  effect,  and  generally  by  bringing  into  promi- 
nence the  bearing  members  required  in  con- 
struction. 

If  a building,  then,  is  well  proportioned,  grace. 
fuMy  grouped,  and  effective  in  light  and  shade, 
it  possesses  the  requisites  of  good  architecture, 
however  plain  it  is.  And  yet,  withal,  it  may 
i not  be  a fine  building  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  There  is  a certain  individuality,  origi- 
. nality,  call  it  what  you  will  (that  no  originality 


is  displayed  in  modern  works  we  cannot  admit), 
without  which  the  charm  is  wanting.  It  is 
doubtless  of  advantage  to  promulgate  general 
rules  and  axioms,  but  the  mere  observance  of 
these  is  not  all  sufficient.  The  architect  has 
other  things  to  consider  besides  proportion, 
grouping,  and  chiarosonro.  The  success  of  his 
work  depends  as  much  upon  expression  as  does 
the  work  of  the  painter,  and  no  rules  can  be  laid 
down  for  such— the  power  to  give  it  must  be 
inborn  with  the  man,  a part  of  his  nature. 

Every  landscape-painter  is  aware  of  how  much 
a scene  may  be  made  or  marred  by  a building. 
If  judiciously  placed  and  in  good  keeping,  it 
may  be  the  centre-point  of  the  composition ; an 
object  which  renders  the  scene  more  attractive 
than  before ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
so  plaoed,  and  of  such  a character,  as  to  spoil 
the  finest  of  landscapes.  Travellers  to  the 
Highlands  at  this  season,  in  passing  Stirling, 
may  observe  a striking  example  of  this  kind. 
Upon  a wooded  crag,  situated  in  a picturesque 
amphitheatre  of  hills,  is  placed  a brobdignagian 
tower,  in  imitation  of  a keep.  This  monument, 
which  is  erected  to  commemorate  Wallace,  the 
national  hero,  is  of  such  size  and  obtrusiveness 
as  ;to  spoil  a most  beautiful  landscape.  On  a 
less  dominating  site  this  erection  might  have 
formed  a picturesque  addition  to  the  Bpot ; it  is 
an  eyesore  where  it  now  stands. 

So,  too,  in  street  architecture,  the  surround- 
ings of  a proposed  structure  are  matter  of  grave 
consideration.  Style  is  not  so  muoh  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  leading  lines,  which  should  all 
tend  to  one  result, — not  always  to  mathematical 
exactness,  but  to  harmony  and  gracefulness  of 
composition.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  groups 
of  buildings  in  the  world  is  that  of  St.  Mark’s 
Place,  Yenice.  Yet  the  buildings  are  very 
various  as  regards  style,  and  are  not  symmetri- 
cally arranged.  It  is  not  given  to  any  one 
architect  to  produce  such  a result,  but  he  may 
contribute  towards  it,  or  he  may  render  its  ulti- 
mate fulfilment  impossible.  The  last  comer  may 
spoil  the  whole.  An  architect,  then,  should  have 
the  eye  of  an  artist  and  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  the  possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the 
situation.  He  should  aim  at  producing  pic- 
turesque combinations  rather  than  in  obtruding 
his  own  work  upon  the  observation.  It  is  this 
obtrusiveness  and  self-assertion  in  most  modern 
work  which  destroys  the  general  effect  upon 
which  a group  of  buildings  depends.  Each  new 
comer  strives  to  outbid  his  predecessors,  irre- 
spective of  other  considerations,  and,  after  all, 
the  result  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  Even  as 
regards  the  building  itself,  its  height  may  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  breadth,  or  the  fa9ade 
overloaded  with  staring  details,  and  the  spec- 
tator, if  possessed  with  good  taste,  looks  upon  it 
with  disgust  rather  tbau  with  admiration. 

In  designing  a building  for  an  isolated  position, 
there  is  not  the  same  temptation  to  self-assertion 
and  obtrusiveness  as  where  other  architectural 
works  are  in  juxtaposition.  Still  there  are  many 
instances  to  the  contrary  besides  the  Wallace 
Monument  above  referred  to.  Not  only  is  that 
structure  too  large,  but  the  general  conception 
is  essentially  bad  for  the  position,  which  was 
previously  fixed  upon.  Its  leading  lines  are 
perpendicular,  and  enter  into  competition  with 
the  surrounding  hills,  a feeling  whioh  is  still 
further  suggested  by  the  tower  being  surmounted 
by  a serrated  crown.  The  Greek  temples  so 
situated  never  seem  out  of  harmony  with  the 
surroundings,  their  low  horizontal  lines  and  sim- 
plicity of  contour  do  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  undulating  lines  and  aspiring  summits  of 
the  hills,  but  contrast  with  and  add  value  to  them. 

The  Gothic  cathedrals  and  churches  are  also 
admirably  fitted  for  their  situations, — it  is  upon 
the  plains  that  we  find  the  lofty  spire,  as 
at  Salisbury,  and  upon  the  heights  the  massive 
and  less  aspiring  tower,  as  at  Lincoln,  and  so 
was  it  elsewhere.  If  a spire  was  the  culminating 
feature  of  a Gothic  church  situated  upon  a height, 
it  was  where  no  work  of  nature  came  into  com- 
petition with  it,  and  even  then  the  leading  lines 
of  the  composition  were  carried  out,  as  at 
St.  Michael’s  Mount. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  a building 
should  be  beautiful  as  an  architectural  design 
simply,  but  its  masses,  leading  lines,  and  details 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  surroundings,  and  produce  an  effective 
ensemble. 


Royal  Architectural  Museum.  — The 

Council  of  this  Museum  have  abolished  the 
entrance  fee  of  6d.,  and  now  admit  persons  free 
daily  between  ten  and  four. 


THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  IN  ZANZIBAR. 

Our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
Protestant  ohurch  which  is  in  course  of  erection 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward, 
T.b.A.,m  Zanzibar,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  African  Mission,  is  making  satisfactory 
progress.  Bishop  Sfeere,  in  a recent  letter 
says : — 

iU  thif  SAav®.Market  Srowa  apace,  and  is 
the  subject  of  much  attention  to  both  Europeans  and 
natives.  I hope  wo  shall  make  it  a really  noble  building. 
We  are  spending  at  present  about  100L  per  month  on  the 
building;  it  is  already  much  admired  and  wondered  at  by 
the  townspeople ; the  native  masons  are  getting  proud  of 
their  work,  and  so  are  taking  more  and  more  pains  Our 
school  and  preaching  go  on  in  the  room  adjoining,  and  I 
con"ref?ations  in  spite  of  a vigorous 
eUort  of  the  leading  Arabs  to  keep  the  people  away.  The 
sultan  is  said  to  have  warned  his  friends  not  to  come 
near  us  ; and  one  of  the  learned  men  in  the  town  who  is  a 
great  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  the  Sultan  asked  him, 
_how  he,  a teacher  of  their  own,  could  go  to  hear  the 
Gospel  expounded  ;*  and  that  he  replied,  ‘ the  Gospel  was 
Hatento  it*'*’”  * and  therefore  it;  could  not  be  wrong  to 

In  opposition  to  this  wo  are  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Hayward  that  the  Sultan  accepted  a set  of 
plans  from  him  personally,  and  said  his  “Thank 
you,”  very  distinctly. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  H.  H.  VALE,  F.R.I.B.A  , 
OF  LIVERPOOL. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  under 
somewhat  mysterious  and  painful  circumstances, 
of  Mr.  H.  H.  Yale,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  found 
drowned  in  a pit  near  his  residence  at  Fairfield, 
Liverpool,  on  Friday  morning,  the  27th  ult. 

It  is  stated  that  for  some  time  past  Mr.  Vale 
has  been  in  bad  health,  and  as  a consequence,  or 
an  accompaniment,  has  exhibited  a strangeness 
of  demeanour.  This  was  chiefly  shown  in  an 
indisposition  to  see  visitors,  and  a general  feeling 
of  dislike  to  business  and  sooiety.  On  Thursday 
afternoon,  while  walking  in  the  grounds  of  his 
residence,  Stanley  House,  Oakhill  Park,  Old 
Swan,  a lady  called  to  inquire  as  to  his  health. 
Mr.  Vale  left  her  to  bo  entertained  by  his 
daughter,  and  going  into  the  house  went  up. 
stairs.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  he 
went  out  again,  and  as  some  time  passed  with, 
out  his  returning,  the  members  of  his  household 
became  alarmed.  This  feeling  was  deepened 
upon  its  being  found  that  Mr.  Vale  had  left  his 
watch  and  guard  behind  him,  and  that  a vial 
containing  laudanum  was  missing.  Search  was 
instantly  made,  and  continued  until  Friday 
morning,  when  his  body  was  found  at  half-past 
nine  o’clook  in  a pond  behind  his  residence.  The 
missing  vial  was  found  empty  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  presumption  is  that  after  taking  the  laud- 
anum  Mr.  Vale  threw  himself  into  the  pond. 
The  water  in  which  the  body  was  found  was  about 
8 ft.  deep.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Sherlock,  Mr. 
Vale  designed  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  of  which 
we  gave  a view,  and  was  a past  President  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society. 

Amongst  Mr.  Vale’s  other  works  in  Liverpool 
and  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge-chambers,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  Hall,  Mount  Pleasant  (now  in  course 
of  ereotion),  and  many  churches.  Mr.  Vale’s 
kindly  disposition  and  affable  manners  made  him 
many  friends,  by  whom  his  death,  under  such 
melancholy  circumstances,  will  be  greatly 
regretted. 

At  the  inquest  which  has  been  held  upon  the 
body  of  the  deceased,  it  was  stated  in  evidence 
that  for  the  past  two  months  he  had  been  in  very 
bad  health,  and  had  not  been  to  his  office  for 
about  three  weeks.  Dr.  Haywood,  his  medical 
attendant,  considered  that  he  suffered  from  an 
over-wrought  brain.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
to  the  effect  that  deceased  committed  suicide  by 
drowning  himself  while  in  a state  of  unsound 
mind. 


Memorial  of  the  late  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke.— It  is  proposed  to  re-erect  the  grand 
Early  English  tower  of  Haddenham  Church, 
near  Ely,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Hai'dwicke,  as  recommended  some  time  ago  by 
the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  site 
chosen  for  this  monument  is  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  tower,  when  com- 
pleted, will  form  a prominent  landmark.  It  was 
originally  erected  about  A.D.  1272,  and  many  of 
its  principal  features  were  carefully  preserved 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  it  down 
some  time  ago  in  consequence  of  its  ruinous  and 
unsafe  condition. 
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EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  DE  L’ETOILE, 
PARIS. 

The  facade  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of 
l’Etoile,  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grand  Armee,  has 
been  recently  completed.  It  is  22  metres  in 
height,  by  ll-50  in  width;  the  first  design  was 
25  metres  in  height  by  12‘50  in  width,  bub  the 
architect  was  obliged  to  lessen  it,  from  motives 
of  economy.  The  style  partakes  both  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  seen  through 
French  eyes,  and  the  fa9ade  is  entirely  con- 
structed in  freestone. 

The  gablets  of  the  two  Bide  entrances  are 
supported  by  the  apocalyptical  symbols  of  the 
four  evangelists, — the  angel,  the  eagle,  the  ox, 
and  the  lion;  the  great  moulding  of  the  prin- 
cipal  entrance  is  carved  with  a garland  of  wheat 
and  vine  leaves,  typifying  the  communion ; 
two  angels  support  the  gablet  of  the  centre 
portion,  the  one  bearing  the  motto, — “ God  is 
love,”  and  the  other, — “ Peace  be  with  you.” 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  fa9ade  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  the  interior  dimensions  gain 
by  contrast.  The  nave  is  38-50  metres  in  length 
and  10  wide,  the  transept  30  metres  in  length 
and  10  in  width,  forming  a Latin  cross ; the 
whole,  including  the  organ  gallery  above  the 
principal  entrance,  furnishing  seat  room  for 
1,400  persons. 

The  walls  of  the  building  being  intended  to 
serve  eventually  as  party-walls  to  neighbouring 
constructions,  windows  were  inadmissible  in 
some  parts,  and  have  been  replaced  in  the 
interior  design  by  wall  arches,  forming  spaces 
for  inscriptions  from  the  Bible. 


The  cost,  which  was  determined  beforehand, 
not  permitting  the  construction  of  galleries  in 
the  transepts,  the  latter  have  been  built  so  that 
the  galleries  can  be  added  afterwards,  if  thought 
necessary,  giving  200  seats  in  addition,  and 
raising  the  total  of  sittings  to  1,600. 

The  vaults  of  the  choir  are  blue,  with  a gilt 
star  powdering,  and  in  the  three  windows  of  the 
same  portion  are  placed  stained-glass  designs 
representing  the  birth,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Christ ; the  rest;  of  the  windows  are  filled  with 
diaper-work  in  grisaille. 

A second  entry  is  made  on  the  side  next  the 
Rue  Poisson,  by  the  sacristan’s  lodge,  and  through 
a garden  into  the  porter’s  entrance-lobby.  The 
garden  is  intended  as  the  site  of  a Sunday-school 
to  be  ultimately  built. 

The  cost  has  been  about  190,000  francs, — a 
very  moderate  sum,  considering  the  surface  of 
ground  covered,  and  that  the  foundations  had  to  ; 
be  taken  to  a depth  of  9 metres.  The  collection  I 
of  the  necessary  funds  has  been  entirely  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  minister,  M.  le  Pasteur  ; 
Berrier,  who  has  for  a long  time  past  found 
the  existing  chapel  far  too  small  for  his  con- 
gregation . 

M.  W.  Hansen,  of  Paris,  is  the  architect. 


THE  GERMAN  SANITARY  CONGRESS. 

Tfie  following  subjects  will  be  discussed  at  the 
third  meeting  of  the  German  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Munich  on  September  13, 
14,  and  15  : — 1.  The  determination  of  a plan 
for  the  investigation  of  the  occurrence,  as  to 
place  and  time,  of  epidemics  of  typhus  : reporter, 


Professor  von  Pettenkofer,  Munich  ; co-reporter, 
staff-surgeon,  Dr.  Port,  Munich.  2.  Hygienic 
requirements  of  new  buildings,  especially  in  the 
new  quarters  of  large  towns : reporter,  Dr.  Var- 
rentrapp,  Frankfort ; co-reporter,  engineer 
Biirkli- Ziegler,  Zurich.  3.  The  demands  of 
public  health  in  relation  to  food,  in  orphan 
asylums,  barracks,  prisons,  and  almshouses  for 
old  persons,  and  also  in  public  kitchens  : reporter 
Professor  Yoit,  Munich.  4.  The  aims,  means, 
and  limits  of  sanitary  police  control  over  certain 
important  articles  of  food,  especially  bread  and 
meat : reporter,  Dr.  Heusner,  Barmen.  5.  Public 
slaughter-houses,  and  the  introduction  of  a gene- 
ral regulation  of  the  slaughtering  of  animals ; 
also  the  compulsory  examination  of  meat,  with 
special  reference  to  the  obligation  of  the  district 
authorities  to  recompense  the  butchers  : reporter, 
Herr  Gobbin,  Gbrlitz  ; co-reporter,  Dr.  P.  Burner, 
Berlin.  6.  The  formation  of  a general  registra- 
tion of  deaths  in  Germany,  with,  if  possible, 
medical  certificates  of  the  causes  of  death. 


The  Tay  Bridge. — On  the  26th  nit.  the  first 
! of  a series  of  fourteen  piers  to  support  the  large  1 
central  spans  of  the  Tay  Bridge  was  safely 
launched  and  towed  out  to  the  middle  of  the  I 
river,  where  it  was  moored,  as  the  weather  was 
too  stormy  to  permit  of  its  being  satisfactorily  i 
lowered  into  position.  This  is  the  largest  pier  i| 
yet  constructed.  The  next  pier  will  be  ready  ■< 
for  launching  in  a week  or  two.  Sixty-four 
piers  have  now  been  sunk,  and  only  twenty,  i 
! five  more  have  to  be  added  to  complete  the  i 
' bridge,  the  total  number  being  eighty-nine. 
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NOTRE  DAME  AT  HAL. 

The  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Hal,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Brussels,  although  not  a very 
large  building,  is  a singularly  beautiful  and 
valuable  example  of  the  perfected  Gothic  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  western  tower,  with  an  octagonal 
baptistery  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and 
a chaucel  with  aisles  of  the  same  width  as  those 
of  the  nave,  of  which  it  is  in  other  respeots  a 
continuation.  There  is  a large  chapel  opening 
out  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  and  two 
porches,  one  of  which,  that  on  the  south  side,  is 
a very  elaborate  and  splendid  example  of  late 
fourteenth -oentury  work.  The  aisles  of  the 
chancel  are  not  carried  the  whole  length,  but 
end  in  chapels  at  the  second  bay  from  the 
ohancel  arch.  The  chancel  terminates  to  the 
east,  with  an  apse  of  remarkable  beauty.  It  is 
two  stories  in  height,  the  upper  one  being  a con. 
tinuation  of  the  clearstory.  In  place  of  aisles 
there  are  internally  deep  arched  reoesses,  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  the  buttresses. 

Internally,  the  ohurch  is  singularly  rich  and 
elaborate,  the  whole  of  the  walls  above  the 
arches  being  covered  with  tracery,  and  in  the 
choir  elaborate  arcades  of  open  tracery  are 
carried  in  front  of  the  clearstory  windows.  The 
church  is  singularly  rich  in  furniture.  The 
ancient  rood  is  still  in  existence,  supported  upon 
a beam  with  excessively  elaborate  pierced 
tracery.  The  high  altar  is  a remarkably- beau- 
tiful  example  of  very  Early  Renaissance  work, 
adorned  with  charming  bas-reliefs  in  white 
alabaster;  at  the  back  is  a singular  vaulted  loft 
for  the  exposition  of  relics,  which  is  at  present 
concealed  by  a hideous  reredos,  an  example  of 
the  very  worst  taste  of  the  last  century.  In  the 
centre  of  the  choir  is  a fine  old  eagle  lectern  of 
brass,  and  there  are  some  good  Mediaeval  candle- 
sticks, and  a remarkably  fine  corona  of  iron 
richly  decorated.  The  font  is  of  brass,  orna- 
mented with  statues  and  canopies,  and  has  a 
lever  of  iron,  to  lift  off  the  cover,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  a statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
This  font  is  somewhat  similar  to  one  we  illus- 
trated some  time  back  in  the  cathedral  at  Bois- 
le-Duc  in  Holland.  There  is  an  ancient  lectern 
of  iron  in  the  baptistery,  and  the  screen  is  a good 
example  of  workmanship  executed  in  the  same 
metal.  There  is  a “Pieta”  carved  in  stone  near 
to  the  west  doorway;  it  is  the  work  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ; but  perhaps  the  finest  things 
in  the  church  are  the  “wind  porches,”  these,  which 
are  generally  such  very  ugly  features,  are  here 
singularly  beautiful.  They  are  in  the  Early  Re- 
naissance style,  and  are  ornamented  with  panels, 
filled  with  very  delioately-carved  arabesques  and 
foliage,  niches,  statuettes,  masks,  &c.,  all  carved 
in  oak,  most  highly  and  delioately  finished.  This 
fine  and  interesting  church  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1341  and  completed  in  1409. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  CLEEYE  ABBEY. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Somersetshire  Archaaological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Society  has  been  held  at  Frome.  The  Earl 
of  Cork  and  Orrery,  as  president,  delivered  a 
valuable  address,  which  is  reported,  together 
with  other  proceedings  of  the  Society,  in  the 
Bath  Chronicle.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting, 

Mr  Danby  Seymour  read  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  recent  discoveries  made  at  Cleeve 
Abbey  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Samson,  of  Dunster  : — “ I ac- 
companied the  Rev.  Maokenzie  Walcott,  Precentor 
of  Chichester,  to  these  interesting  ruins, for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a plan  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  remains  of  the  church,  whichuntilnowhas  been 
a matter  of  doubt  to  many  who  have  visited  the 
spot  and  written  upon  the  Bubject.  The  owner 
of  the  property,  G.  F.  Luttrell,  Esq.,  of  Dunster 
Castle,  who  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
matter,  at  once  placed  a gang  of  labourers  at 
our  disposal,  and  in  a short  time  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  foundations  of  walls  and 
columns  were  exposed  to  view.  I send  with 
this  communication  a plan  of  the  whole  of  the 
buildings,  both  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  and 
the  following  explanation,  taken  principally  from 
the  notes  of  Mr.  Walcott.  The  church  was  161 
ft.  in  length,  of  the  purest  Cistercian  type,  con- 
sisting of  a nave  of  five  bays,  with  aisles  100  ft. 
by  58  ft.  6 in.,  a central  tower,  a transept  of 
95  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  two  eastern  chapels,  13  ft. 
6 in.  square,  in  each  wing,  and  a short  eastern 
presbytery,  29  ft.  by  17  ft.,  without  aisles.  The 
pillars  of  the  nave  were  round ; a beautifully 


moulded  base  nearly  perfect  was  discovered  in 
place,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  stonework  found, 
there  was  no  trace  whatever  to  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  of  what  lay  beneath  ; here 
and  there  were  indications  of  masonry,  but  on 
examination  they  only  proved  to  be  masses  of 
fallen  walls  ; portions  of  three  other  bases  were 
found  in  their  places.  The  aisles  were  11  ft. 
wide,  and  the  central  alley  30  ft.  A portion  of 
the  foundations  can  be  seen  on  which  the  stalls 
and  rood  screen  stood  ; the  space  enclosed  is 
14  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.,  and  is  partly  covered  with 
encaustic  tiles,  evidently  on  the  proper  floor 
level,  although  not  as  they  were  originally  laid  : 
a portion  of  this  space  is  under  a huge  piece  of 
fallen  wall.  A large  quantity  of  encaustic  tile 
paving  has  been  found,  either  dug  up  out  of  the 
earth  or  built  into  modern  walls ; there  seem  to 
be  as  many  as  fifty  different  patterns,— heraldic, 
geometric,  and  others,  in  various  colours, — black, 
red  and  white,  and  glazed  green  ; many  of  the 
same  patterns  were  found  in  the  old  chancel  of 
Dunster  church.  Among  the  heraldic  tiles  are 
the  arms  of  Raleigh,  Clare,  Pointz,  Trevet  or 
Treble,  Sydenham,  Bardolf,  Cary,  Beauchamp, 
Fitz  Nicholas,  Furneaux,  Peverill,  Palton,  Bote- 
ler,  and  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  many  of 
whom  had  lands  in  the  county,  and  under  the 
Mohun  family;  some  of  the  tiles  bear  capital 
letters,  B,  C,  T,  I,  O,  M.  The  walls  of  the  south 
aisle  of  nave  remain,  with  traces  of  the  two 
processional  doors,  and  three  windows  about  4 ft. 
wide  between  the  inside  splays,  and  about  14  ft. 
from  the  floor  level ; they  are  at  present  walled 
up,  and  no  traces  of  the  outer  faces  are  visible. 
The  west  and  south  walls  of  the  transept  also 
are  standing,  with  a portion  of  an  eastern  aisle 
chapel  13  ft.  6 in.  square,  with  part  of  a piscina, 
remains  of  a stoup,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
altar ; there  are  remains  of  clearstory  windows 
in  the  south  wing.  The  western  jamb  of  the 
eastern  oloister  door  remains,  with  a portion  of 
the  outer  arch,  and  the  springer  of  the  inner 
arch.  The  south  wall  of  transept  shows  the 
central  door  into  the  sacristy.  The  cloistral  and 
domestic  buildings  have  already  been  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  paper  by  the  late  Rev.  F.  Warre. 
I need,  therefore,  merely  describe  the  subsequent 
discoveries  made  while  clearing  out  some  of  the 
rubbish  which  has  accumulated  during  the  time 
the  buildings  were  used  as  a farm  homestead, 
which  is  now  happily  no  longer  the  case ; in  a 
short  time  Mr.  Luttrell  intends  to  remove  the 
modern  walling,  and  other  unsightly  innovations, 
now  no  more  needed  for  cattle  sheds.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  cloister  garth,  which  is  78  ft. 
square,  is  the  dormitory,  on  the  upper  story  ; it 
is  a magnificent  room,  137  ft.  6 in.  by  24  ft.  5 in. 
The  north  wall  contains  the  door  opening  on 
the  night  stairs  to  the  transept,  and  a skew  door 
probably  for  watching  the  church  lights.  The 
substructure  includes — (1)  the  sacristy.  22ft.  4 in. 
by  12  ft.,  with  a round  window,  the  hood  mould- 
ing only  remaining  ; a largo  double  aumbry 
in  the  west  wall,  which  had  shelves  and  wooden 
doors ; an  aumbry  and  water-drain  on  the  south, 
and  to  the  north  another  locker,  and  the  door 
into  the  transept.  (2)  A chamber,  22  ft.  by 
10  ft.  6 in.,  lighted  by  a single  lancet ; the 
original  large  entrance  arch  has  been  filled  in 
with  one  of  smaller  dimensions.  (3)  The  chapter- 
house,  vaulted  in  two  spans,  on  which  traces  of 
wall  painting  are  visible ; the  foundations  of  the 
eastern  end  are  now  laid  bare,  which  shows  the 
whole  building  to  have  been  46  ft.  10  in.  in 
length,  by  21  ft.  4 in.  in  width.  (4)  Day 
stairs  to  dormitory.  (5)  Parlour  16  ft.  11  iii. 
by  11  ft.  7 in.,  lighted  by  a double  lancet  window, 
and  having  a locker  on  the  north,  and  a deep  re- 
cessed arch  at  the  side  of  the  door.  (6)  The 
slype  to  the  cemetery,  29  ft.  8 in.,  with 
two  double  aumbries  in  the  north,  and  a pair 
with  a door  in  the  south  wall,  opening  into  the 
(7)  day  or  common  room,  60  ft.  by  22  ft.  6 in. 
It  was  vaulted  in  two  spans,  with  a central 
arcade  resting  upon  three  pillars.  In  the  east 
and  west  walls,  at  the  south  end,  are  two  door- 
ways, opposite  to  each  other.  The  original  floor- 
level  is  several  feet  deeper  than  the  present ; 
the  doorways  are  at  least  7 ft.  high.  The  south 
side  of  the  garth  is  principally  occupied  by  the 
refectory,  over  an  Early  English  substructure, 
which  includes  (1)  the  tresaunt  to  the  conventual 
garden,  30  ft.  8 in.,  by  less  3 in.,  with  a south 
door  and  loop  and  bench  where  the  porter  of  the 
cloister  sat.  (2)  The  calefactory,  divided  into 
three  chambers,  the  first,  22  ft.  Sin.  by  8 ft., 
contains  a window,  with  seats,  and  a garderobe. 
The  central  compartment,  22  ft.  2 in.  by  15  ft. 

4 in.,  is  entered  by  its  special  door,  and  also  by 
a skew-door,  pierced  in  the  partition-wall,  on  the 


west,  and  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  next 
chamber,  22  fc.  2 in.  by  16  ft.  5 in.  Each  of  these 
two  divisions  has  a fireplace  set  between  two 
windows.  Mr.  Walcott’s  impression  is  that,  in 
the  changes  of  the  Perpendicular  period  the 
original  day-room,  being  divided  into  bays  by 
woodwork  screens,  and  this  room,  originally  a 
long  cellarage,  had  their  destinations  inter- 
changed. At  the  south-west  corner  there  is  a 
door,  opening  into  a passage,  6 ft.  6 in.  wide, 
under  the  hall-stairs,  which  contains  a window 
and  garderobe.  Next  is  the  (3)  entry  to  the 
abbot’s  kitchen,  with  a door  opening  on  the  hall- 
stairs,  and  having  a corresponding  door  opposite 
to  it.  Outside  the  refectory. stairs  are  traces  of 
a large  porch,  with  a gabled  front  over  the  door, 
and  a second  building,  forming  a serving-room, 
with  a five-light  window,  of  timberwork,  which 
connected  it  with  the  conventual  kitchen.  The 
western  alley  of  the  cloister  shows  a buttressed 
front,  with  an  upper  range  of  chambers,  occupied 
by  the  converts  or  lay  brothers,  much  mutilated. 
It  is  pierced  by  a gateway-porch,  with  wood- 
work, retaining  some  carving  on  the  south,  and 
a panelled  Perpendioular  arch  on  the  north. 
Southward  of  it  is  the  conventual  kitchen, 
33  ft.  11  in.  by  13  fc.  6 in.  The  arches  which 
enclosed  its  window  remain.  They  resemble  the 
west  side,  which  were  filled  with  Perpendicu'ar 
windows,  of  four  lights,  and  portions  of  this 
tracery  remain.  These  four  bays  formed  carols 
for  study.  At  the  south  end  is  a straining  arch. 
The  north  alley  has  been  entirely  swept  away. 
In  the  centre  of  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  is"  a 
trefoil-headed  seat,  for  the  abbot  or  claustral 
prior,  in  cloister  time. 


CASTLEFORD  AND  WHITWOOD  MAIN 
DRAINAGE  COMPETITION. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  August,  a meeting 
of  the  local  boards  of  Castleford  and  Whitwood 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the 
first  and  second  best  sohemes  for  the  joint 
drainage  of  the  two  districts.  Twelve  schemes 
had  been  submitted,  with  estimates  varyin^from 
7,0001.  to  29,000Z.  These  had  been  considered 
at  different  meetings  and  reduced  to  two,  which 
were  to  be  decided  upon.  The  Boards,  after  a 
short  consultation,  awarded  the  first  premium 
(100Z.)  to  the  plans  sent  in  under  the  motto  of 
“ Union,”  and  the  second  (50Z ) to  the  plans 
sent  in  under  the  motto  “Experience.”  The 
authors  of  the  successful  designs  are  Messrs. 
Malcolm  Paterson,  of  Dewsbury,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Wheater,  of  Leeds;  the  authors  of  the  second 
being  Messrs.  Brierley  & Holt,  of  Blackburn. 

The  position  of  the  two  districts  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Aire  and  Calder,  with  a 
large  extent  of  flat  alluvial  land,  renders  them 
difficult  of  drainage.  The  scheme  adopted  com, 
prises  two  separate  intercepting  sewers,  storage 
tank,  two  pumping  stations,  and  thirteen  acres 
of  land  for  treatment  of  sewage  by  intermittent 
filtration.  The  estimate  for  these  works  is 
22,684Z.  The  present  population  of  the  two 
districts  of  Castleford  and  Whitwood  is  12,000, 
with  a ratio  of  increase  estimated  at  100  per 
cent,  in  fifteen  years. 


THE  WHITELAW  TESTIMONIAL 
FOUNTAIN  AT  COATBRIDGE. 

A handsome  fountain  in  commemoration  of 
the  many  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Coatbridge  by  Mr.  Alex.  White- 
law,  M.P.,  has  been  formally  inaugurated  by 
Col.  Buchanan.  The  fountain  has  cost  between 
2,000Z.  and  3,000Z.,  and  so  liberally  have  the 
inhabitants  responded  to  the  appeal  made  to 
them,  that  after  paying  that  amount  there  was 
a sufficient  balance  on  hand  to  pay  for  two 
marble  busts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw,  from 
the  studio  of  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Glasgow,  and  also  to 
defray  the  expense  of  making  a square  about 
the  fountain  to  be  called  the  Baird-square,  in 
honour  of  a wealthy  relative  of  Mr.  Whitelaw, 
and  who  is  the  head  of  the  firm  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  testimonial  fountain  itself  is  built 
of  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead  granite,  and  is 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Hugh  H.  McClure, 
architect,  Glasgow,  the  granite  work  having  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Milne  & Wishart,  Aberdeen. 
The  pedestal  is  placed  on  a basement  of  two  well- 
elevated  steps,  which  lead  up  on  four  sides  to  an 
equal  number  of  red  granite  drinking-basins. 
The  pedestal,  which  is  about  10  ft.  square,  is 
raised  on  a floor  or  platform  to  a height  of  12  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  street.  The  pedestal  is 
ornamented  with  rusticated  corners  and  raised 
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enrichments,  having  on  each  face  the  head  of  a 
lion,  the  water  flowing  from  the  month  into  the 
drinking-basin  below.  There  are  four  large 
tablets  above  the  lions’  heads  which  contain  the 
inscriptions.  Surmounting  these  is  an  arched 
canopy  supported  on  four  massive  red  granite 
columns,  having  moulded  bases  and  finely- 
oarved  capitals;  both  the  arch  and  cornicing 
over  the  canopy  are  enriched  with  carved  key- 
stones and  cantilevers.  An  octagon  blocking 
course  rises  above  this  entablature  over 
which  is  carried  a pear-shaped  dome,  en- 
riched with  massive  and  handsomely-carved 
red  granite  vases.  The  height  of  the  whole 
erection,  from  the  level  of  the  street  to  the  top 
of  the  vase  is  38  ft.  The  following  is  the  in- 
scription on  the  fountain  “ Erected  by  sub- 
scription in  honour  of  Alex.  Whitelaw,  esq.,  M.P., 
in  recognition  of  the  many  valuable  services 
rendered  by  him  to  the  commuuity.  Inaugurated 
10th  August,  1875.” 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BETTER 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES.* 

The  subsoil  of  every  area  intended  fcr  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  thereon,  should  be 
properly  drained  before  the  buildings  are  begun. 

If  the  soil  be  clay,  it  should  be  burnt,  and  a 
layer  laid  down  to  improve  the  drainage,  and 
purify  foul  waters. 

The  entire  Bite  of  every  dwelling-house  should 
be  covered  with  concrete,  Portland  cement,  or 
other  impermeable  material. 

The  footings  of  every  house  should  stand  upon 
concrete. 

Every  wall  should  have  a damp-proof  course 
of  slate,  asphalte,  or  otherwise. 

No  staircase  should  be  less  than  3 ft.  wide, 
with  proper  openings  for  ventilation,  and  should 
be  always  external  to  the  rooms. 

No  habitable  room  should  be  less  than  9 ft.  in 
height,  or  less  than  150  ft.  superficial  area.  It 
should  be  provided  with  a window  at  least  16 
square  feet  in  size,  and  a fireplace. 

Every  room  in  a basement,  having  an  external 
wall  and  provided  with  a window  and  fireplace, 
should  have  an  open  area  from  6 in.  below  the 
flooring  along  the  whole  length  of  the  external 
wall,  and  at  least  4 ft.  wide.  The  oeiling  of  such 
room  Bhould  be  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  height 
of  the  room  above  the  top  of  the  area  wall,  or 
surface  of  pavement  of  street.  The  surface  of 
the  said  area  Bhould  be  covered  with  cement 
concrete. 

Every  house  intended  for  human  habitation, 
unless  every  room  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated 
from  a street  or  open  space,  should  have  an  open 
space  in  the  rear  thereof,  of  at  leaBt  loO  square 
feet  in  area,  and  never  less  than  10  ft.  in  width 
in  any  part.  Such  space  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  house. 

All  block  buildings,  meaning  thereby,  build- 
ings intended  for  the  occupation  of  numerous 
families,  and  more  than  25  ft.  wide  in  their 
largest  frontage,  should  have  staircases  and 
passages  external  to  the  walls  of  the  house,  to 
provide  ready  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease. 

A suite  of  rooms  in  such  houses  intended  for 
the  occupation  of  a separate  family  should  have 
no  communication  with  other  rooms ; and  each 
suite  of  rooms  should  be  entered  directly  from 
the  street  or  outer  staircase.  The  houses  and 
rooms  should  be  so  arranged  that  through  venti- 
lation is  secured. 

In  the  case  of  block  buildings,  at  least  half  of 
the  superficial  area  should  be  left  open  for  venti- 
lation, and  a space  of  at  least  30  ft.  in  depth 
should  be  left  between  the  wall  of  each  block, 
or  of  one  block  and  of  any  other  house,  back  and 
front. 

The  water-closet,  or  other  contrivance  for  the 
like  purpose,  should  be  always  detached  from 
the  house,  or  so  situated  that  there  should  be 
space  for  a current  of  air  between  the  house 
and  the  closet. 

The  water-supply  for  drinking,  cooking,  &o., 
should  be  separate  from  the  supply  to  the  closet, 
and  should  be  constant. 

No  house-drain  should  be  carried  under  the 
basement  of  a house,  but  have  a fall  to  a sewer 
in  the  rear. 

The  inverts  of  sewer3  should  be  made  of  Port- 
land  cement  or  of  other  impermeable  substance. 

In  all  new  neighbourhoods  the  paving  of  the 
roads  and  foot  pavements  should  be  completed 
before  the  houses  are  permitted  to  be  occupied. 

* By  George  Ross,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
St.  Giles'  District, 


No  new  bouse  should  be  allowed  to  be  occu- 
pied without  a certificate  from  a Medical  Officer 
of  Health  or  a surveyor,  that  the  regulations 
have  been  complied  with,  and  that  it  is  fit  for 
human  habitation. 


A PROCESS  FOR 

PERMANENTLY  PRESERVING  IRON 
FROM  RUST  (OR  OXIDATION). 

Dr.  Wh.  H.  Sterling  is  making  known  his 
system  for  preserving  the  entire  structure  of 
iron.  He  says  : — 

“The  nature  of  my  invention  consists  in  the 
impregnation  and  saturation  of  the  structure  of 
the  metal,  iron,  with  a non-oxidising  or  non- 
oxidisable  substance  or  substances  by  means  of 
forcing  these  non-oxidising  or  non-oxidisable  sub- 
stances into  the  intercellular  or  interstitial  spaces 
of  the  metal  by  suitable  pressure  while  the  iron 
is  in  a properly  heated  and  expanded  condition, 
induced  by  heating  the  iron  in  a vacuum,  or  in 
a simple  chamber,  as  hereinafter  described.” 

As  this  invention  is  capable  of  being  variously 
mechanically  applied,  as  the  different  forms  of 
iron  articles  to  be  preserved,  and  the  non- 
oxidisable  substances  used  may  require,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  all  of  the  various 
mechanical  means  which  can  be  used  in  its  appli- 
cation ; he  therefore  gives  only  one  of  tbe 
methods  by  which  his  invention  may  be  applied, 
and  which  he  recommends  as  being  eminently 
practical  and  useful : — 

“ A vessel  of  iron,  or  any  suitable  material  of 
sufficient  strength,  is  made  in  the  form  and  size 
best  adapted  to  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the 
iron  article  to  be  treated,  with  the  lid  so  con- 
structed that  the  vessel  may  be  closed  hermeti- 
cally, and  at  the  bottom  suitable  pipes  are 
arranged  for  conveying  steam  and  water,  alter- 
nately, for  the  purpose  of  heating  and  cooling  the 
interior,  as  hereinafter  described.” 

Suitably  connected  with  this  vessel  is  a power 
pump  or  forcing  apparatus  for  producing  the 
necessary  pressure,  also  the  proper  appliances 
for  obtaining  a vacuum.  The  iron  to  be  treated 
is  now  heated  to  the  desired  temperature,  as 
hereinafter  stated,  and  placed  into  the  above 
vessel,  the  top  dosed  hermetically,  and  dry  or 
superheated  steam  turned  into  the  above-de- 
scribed pipes  at  the  bottom,  to  keep  the  metal  at 
the  required  temperature ; also,  at  the  same 
time,  an  atmospheric  vacuum  is  produced  by  an 
ordinary  air-pump  connected  with  the  chamber ; 
the  proper  quantity,  sufficient  to  fill  the  vessel, 
of  pure  parafine  or  parafine  in  solution  with  one 
of  the  pure  heavy  mineral  oils,  having  been  also 
previously  heated  to  the  required  temperature, 
is  now  let  into  this  chamber  and  forced,  under 
the  proper  pressure  from  the  forcing  pump,  into 
the  intercellular  or  interstitial  spaces  of  the  iron, 
those  spaces  having  so  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
expansion  of  the  metal  from  the  heat  and  removal 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  as  to  most  readily 
admit  the  subtle,  penetrating  non-oxidisable 
hydro-oarbon  preservative  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  for  ever  after  protect  the  entire  structure  of 
the  iron  from  oxidation  or  rust  by  any  of  the 
ordinary  corrosive  or  oxidising  elements.  When 
the  iron  has  remained  under  this  liquid  pressure 
a sufficient  time,  it  is  gradually  cooled  by  turn- 
ing cold  water  instead  of  steam  into  the  pipes, 
the  pressure  being  kept  up,  however,  until  the 
iron  is  cool. 

Certain  qualities  of  iron  may  be  treated  with- 
out the  atmospheric  vacuum,  but  as  the  iron 
expands  very  much  more  and  greater  pressure  is 
obtainable  by  its  employment,  and  the  additional 
cost  not  to  be  considered,  he  recommends  its  use 
as  most  desirable. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  value  of 
the  process  has  been  proved  by  time. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 
TOPOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION  AT 
BEVERLEY. 

This  Association  held  its  ninth  annual  excur- 
sion on  Friday,  the  27th  ult.,  Beverley  being  the 
locale.  At  half-past  one  o’clock  the  Association 
was  officially  received  by  the  ex-mayor  (Mr.  Sil- 
vester) and  corporation.  The  charters  and  other 
muniments  of  the  borough  were  exhibited, 
together  with  objects  of  antiquity  found  in  the 
district,  and  illustrative  of  the  prehistoric,  Celtic, 
Roman,  and  Mediasval  periods.  These  were 
arranged  by  Mr.  W.  Stephenson,  of  Beverley, 
and  included,  amongst  others,  the  corporation 
maces,  two  silver  chains  formerly  belonging  to 
the  borough,  and  the  silver  ohain  of  the  “ Anoient 


Company  or  Fraternity  of  Minstralls  in  Beverley,” 
a guild  which  is  said  to  have  extended  from  the 
Trent  to  the  Tweed,  and  whioh  had  its  head- 
quarters in  this  town  and  borough.  The  recep- 
tion being  concluded,  a visit  was  paid  to 

St.  Mary’s  Church. — Mr.  Fairless  Barber,  after 
describing  the  chief  architectural  features  of  the 
church,  made  some  observations  on  the  works  of 
restoration  now  in  progress.  He  said  the 
members  present  all  knew,  and  had  the  greatest 
respect  for,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  under  whose 
direction  the  restoration  was  being  carried  out ; 
but  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  Sir  Gilbert  had  materially  altered  the 
character  of  that  church.  He  did  not  wish  to 
say  a word  against  the  method  he  was  pursuing 
in  doing  it  ; but  he  merely  wished  to  draw  at- 
tention  to  the  faot  that  the  fabric  was  being 
materially  altered.  The  effect,  no  doubt,  would 
be  exceedingly  pleasant  to  the  people  of  Beverley, 
but  there  was  a distinct  alteration  in  the  line  and 
the  form  of  the  church.  He  had  no  doubt  there 
might  be  reasons  for  it,  and  there  might  be  some 
particular  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Beverley 
which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  would  be  bound  to  carry 
out : but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a distinct 
departure  from  the  original  form  of  the  fabric. 
He  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  call  attention  to 
circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  he  hoped  the 
people  of  Beverley  would  make  it  clear  to  every- 
body who  visited  the  building  that  it  was  in  an 
altered  condition,  so  that  no  unwary  stranger 
might  be  misled  to  think  he  was  in  a church 
arranged  as  it  was  when  the  original  fabric  was 
built. 

On  leaving  the  church  the  company  proceeded 
to  the  Norwood  Rooms  for  luncheon,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  they  visited 

The  Minster. — Mr.  Fairless  Barber  again  acted 
as  cicerone,  and  pointed  out. the  varieties  of  style 
in  the  architecture  of  the  building.  The  Lancet, 
or  Early  English  style,  he  said,  was  as  pure  and 
as  beautiful  an  example  of  Gothic  work  as  could 
be  found  anywhere.  The  other  work  was  equally 
beautiful  and  pure  in  its  particular  style.  One 
feature  in  the  Minster,  which  was  not  apparent 
at  first  sight,  and  whioh  wa3  ODly  disclosed  by 
the  investigations  of  Mr.  Petit,  when  the  town 
was  visited  by  the  Arobasological  Institute  in 
1847,  was  that  the  original  plan  seemed  to  have 
been  to  stop  short  of  the  second  transepts,  and 
to  have  simply  an  ambulatory  round  the  altar, 
which  would  stand  somewhere  where  the  present 
screen  stands;  in  poiut  of  faot,  that  the  second 
or  eastward  transept,  with  its  chapels,  was  an 
addition  to  the  original  conception  of  the  builders. 
With  reference  to  the  history  of  the  church, 
there  was  nothing  earlier  than  what  they  saw  of 
it  above  ground.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
of  any  former  building  remaining,  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  the  font,  which  appeared  to  be  of  an 
earlier  date  than  anything  else  in  the  fabric. 
The  misereres  were  certainly  unique  in  the 
charming  humour  with  which  they  illustrated 
the  social  life  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belonged.  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  referring  to  the 
alterations  which  were  going  on  in  the  edifice, 
said  he  hoped  the  old  rood-screen  would  not  be 
removed,  for  to  remove  or  destroy  it  would  be 
to  obliterate  an  important  part  of  the  history  of 
the  church.  Other  portions  of  the  minster  were 
individually  inspected,  and  the  party  returned 
home  soon  after  six. 


THE  WATER-SUPPLY  OF  OLD  LONDON.  < 

THE  BAYSWATER  CONDUIT. 

Mr.  George  Musgrave,  M.A.,  has  written  an 
interesting  letter  to  the  Daily  News  on  this  sub- 
ject, suggested  to  him  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
the  subterranean  chambers  beneath  Oxford-  1 
street,  whioh  formed  part  of  the  system  of  water- 
supply  from  the  far  west  to  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis.  The  water  was  derived  from  springs 
in  the  gravelly  soil  of  St.  John’s-wood,  and  took 
the  direction  of  Grosvenor  and  adjoining  squares 
on  its  way  to  Cheapside.  Mr.  Musgrave  says  : — 

“ I am  old  enough  to  remember  the  stone-built 
conduit  house,  from  which  Conduit-passage  and 
Spring  - street,  Paddington,  derive  their  desig- 
nation. It  stood  in  a meadow,  described  in  an 
old  document  in  my  possession  as  situate  be- 
tween  Paddington  church  (close  to  the  present 
vestry  hall)  and  the  north  side  of  Kensington- 
gardens;  but  it  will  be  more  correctly  pointed 
out  by  my  stating  that  the  said  old  relic  stood  on 
a slanting  grassy  bank  about  100  ft.  distant 
from  No.  4,  Craven-hill,  at  the  baok  of  the  line  of  I 
dwelling-houses  now  bearing  that  name.  It  was 

erected  and,  up  to  the  year  179S,  and  nearly 
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twenty-three  years  later,  was  kept  up  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  ‘to  preserve  a large 
spring  of  pure  water  which  rose  at  the  spot, 
and  was  formerly  conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  (cast 
in  Holland)  to  Cheapside  and  Cornhill.’  It  waB 
one  of  the  most  ancient  springs  in  the  vicinity 
of  London,  and  being  situate  in  a manor  once 
belonging  to  the  Sanford  family,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Earl  of  Craven,  was  granted  to 
the  citizens  by  one  Gilbert  Sanford  in  the  21st 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  A.D.  1236.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  it  in  Lysons’s  ‘ Middlesex,’ 
p.  331 ; also  in  Pennant’s  ‘ London,’  and  Stowe’s 
and  Marshall's  records.  I drank  of  the  little 
rivulet  in  the  year  1804,  and  recollect  perfectly 
the  haystack-shaped  monument  overshadowing 
the  stone  pipe  from  which  it  issued,  the  seourity 
of  which  was  threatened  by  the  roots  of  a very 
old  pollard  elm.  It  exists  no  longer.  When  the 
Craven-hill  estate  was  parcelled  out  for  building 
purposes  this  stone  conduit-house  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  stream  was  led  either  into  the 
main  sewer  or  into  the  River  Serpentine,  which 
rises  muoh  further  up  in  a north-easterly 
direction,  and  now  rushes,  occasionally  with 
great  impetus,  under  the  centre  of  the  roadway 
in  Kensington-garden-terrace,  close  to  my  own 
residence,  and,  crossing  the  Bayswater-road, 
enters  into  Kensington-gardens  where  the 
fountains  are.  A stone  tablet  on  the  south 
side,  exhibiting  the  City  of  London  shield  of 
arms,  bears  a date  1782 — doubtless  a period  at 
whioh  repairs  were  made.  A plain  stone  tablet 
over  the  pointed  arohed  door  is  inscribed  with 
‘ Repaired  1637.’  ” 


THE  TEES  CONSERVANCY  WORKS. 

The  members  of  the  Cleveland  Iuetitute  of 
Engineers,  to  the  number  of  about  eighty,  on 
Monday,  the  23rd  ult.,  had  an  excursion  down 
the  Tees,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from 
the  Tees  Commissioners  aud  the  Diamond  Rook 
Boring  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  blasting  operations  being  carried  on  at  the 
Eighth  Buoy  Scarp,  a reef  of  rock  lying  right 
across  the  bed  of  the  Tees.  Steaming  down  the 
river,  the  various  improvements  effected  by  the 
commissioners  were  pointed  out.  They  lauded, 
and  inspected  the  sea-wall  of  concrete,  which  is 
being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
breakwater  towards  the  sea.  Here  Major  Beau- 
mont delivered  a lecture  on  the  Diamond  Rock 
boring  apparatus,  giving  an  account  of  the 
various  modes  of  removing  rocks.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  Major  Beaumont’s 
apparatus  is  at  present  being  used  in  boriog  for 
salt  in  the  rocky  strata  near  to  Port  Clarence, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Tees.  The  buzzer 
from  the  barge  announced  that  they  were  ready 
for  blasting,  upon  which  the  party  returned  to 
the  scene  of  operations,  and  witnessed  the  firing 
of  the  holes  which  had  been  bored.  Within  the 
! time  the  party  had  left  the  barge  until  they 
returned — being  about  3£  hours — nineteen  holes 
t had  been  drilled,  each  7 ft.  6 in.  in  depth.  The 
whole  of  these  went  off  in  the  form  of  seven 
audible  explosions.  The  holes  were  10  ft.  apart 
from  each  other,  so  that  about  100  square  feet 
of  rock  was  shivered  to  atoms  to  a depth  of 
7 ft.  6 in.  The  rook  thus  exploded  is  removed 
by  a bucket  dredger,  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  barge.  After  witnessing  the  explosion  the 
party  returned  to  the  ferry  landing  at  Middles- 
brough, whence  they  had  started. 


ST.  JUDE’S' CHURCH,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

One  of  the  large  windows  in  the  south  tran- 
sept of  this  church,  of  which  we  gave  illustrations 
some  time  ago,  * has  lately  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  a member  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  consists  of  six  lights  with  elabo- 
rate tracery  in  the  head,  and  contains  figures  of 
the  Apostles  SS.  Peter,  Andrew,  James  the 
Great,  John,  Philip,  and  Bartholomew.  Beneath 
each  of  these  is  a group  illustrating  an  incident 
; in  the  Apostle’s  life,  with  an  appropriate  legend . 

! Thus,  Sc.  Peter  released  from  prison  by  an 
angel,  St.  Andrew  going  to  martyrdom,  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  James,  St.  John  leaning  on 
our  Lord’s  breast  at  supper,  St.  Philip  bringing 
the  loaves  and  fishes  to  our  Lord  to  feed  the 
multitude,  and  St.  Bartholomew’s  prayer  under 
the  fig-tree.  The  figures  are  inclosed  in  a 
I border  of  rich  foliage  broken  by  numerous 
figures  of  angels  bearing  musical  instruments, 
| oensers,  &c.,  and  in  the  tympanum  our  Lord  is 

* See  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  647,  and  vol.  xxix.,  pp.  366,  367. 


represented  seated  on  His  Mother’s  knee  and 
adored  by  angels.  The  window,  which  deserve^ 
praise,  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  & Westlake,  who  have  four  others  in 
progress  for  the  same  church.  Should  the 
remaining  transept  windows  be  filled  with 
stained  glass  at  any  future  time,  it  is  proposed 
to  complete  the  series  of  ApoBtles  on  the  south 
side  and  to  place  the  Prophets  on  the  north. 

Subscriptions  are  being  obtained  to  complete 
the  tower  and  spire ; their  non-completion  is 
somewhat  of  a reproach  to  Mr.  Forrest’s  large 
and  well-to-do  congregation. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
EXCHANGE. 

Op  late  the  accommodation  afforded  for  the 
transaction  of  business  inside  the  Birmingham 
Exohange  has  been  found  insufficient  to  meet  the 
continually-increasing  demand,  and  a great  deal 
of  business  has  had  to  be  transacted  in  the 
street,  much  to  the  obstruction  of  the  thorough- 
fare to  the  New- street  Railway  Station. 

The  Exchange,  as  [it  now  stands,  was  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Holmes.  It 
has  a frontage  of  63  ft.  towards  New-street,  and 
of  186  ft.  towards  Stephenson-place.  The  style 
is  Gothio,  partaking  of  a Continental  character. 
The  main  front  has  a tower  100  ft.  high  over  the 
centre  to  the  Exchange,  and  end  wings  which 
rise  one  story  above  the  other  portion  of  the 
front. 

The  new  building  will  be  constructed  of 
Hollington  stone,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  so 
designed  as  to  carry  on  the  lines  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  school,  and  blend  them  by  a 
judicious  compromise,  so  as  to  make  the  two 
styles  of  the  school  and  the  Exchange  gradually 
harmonise  with  eaoh  other.  The  new  erection 
will  be  of  the  same  height  as  the  school,  and 
will  form  a sort  of  wing  to  the  Exchange.  The 
designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin, 
architect,  Temple-street ; and  the  contractor  is 
Mr.  B.  N.  Smith,  builder,  of  the  Crescent. 


If  this  meet  the  eye  of  the  Home  Secretary,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  he  will  use  a Cornish  refrain,  and 
at  once  learn  “ the  reason  why  ” this  horrible 
graveyard  is  not  closed.  Decency  and  publio 
health  oall  aloud  for  the  removal  of  so  great  an 
evil. 


A PRETTY  SAMPLE  OF  A CHURCHYARD. 

Interference  is  seriously  needed  at  Talland, 
West  Looe,  Cornwall,  for,  according  to  the  state-  j 
ments  of  the  Rev.  H.  Mayo,  vicar  of  Talland, 
his  ohurchyard  is  the  la3t  resting-place  of  over  ( 
eight  thousand  bodies,  interred  in  little  more  1 
than  half  an  aore  of  ground.  The  usual  depth 
of  grave  is  about  4£  ft.,  deeper  graves  being  ] 
impracticable,  owing  to  the  friable  quality  of  the  J 
earth,  and  to  its  being  continually  turned : 
over  by  the  sexton. 

There  are  no  spaces  between  the  graves,  and  j 
whenever  a person  has  to  bo  buried,  the  | 
remains  of  others  have,  of  necessity,  to  be 
disturbed.  The  gravedigger  adopts  a scientific  1 
plan  of  finding  out  whether  he  will  be  safe  in  ^ 
opening  any  particular  spot,  by  driving  down  a 
long  iron  tester  to  the  requisite  depth,  and  if 
this  bar  only  goes  through  some  decayed  coffins 
and  “old  mortalitys,’’  then  that  spot  is  selected 
by  the  sexton  as  suitable  for  a “ new-comer,” 
aud  it  may  be  that  a grandchild’s  bones  mix 
with  its  grandmothers,  or  no  relatives  whatever. 

These  repeated  burials  have  raised  the  soil  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  old  church  is  almost  at 
the  bottom  of  a charnel  pit ; and  the  vicar 
declares  that  the  polluted  atmosphere  arising 
from  the  putrid  dead  renders  the  sacred  edifice 
unfit  for  publio  service.  There  is,  he  says,  con- 
stantly oozing  from  the  graves  in  the  higher  part 
of  the  yard  a horrible  slime,  which  oame  on  the 
floor  of  the  belfry,  and  he  is  obliged  to  keep  dis- 
infectants and  brandy  for  the  safety  of  the 
ringers.  Fresh  primroses  and  exotics,  whioh 
were  gathered  and  plaoed  iu  this  delightful 
mausoleum,  for  ohurch  decoration,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  were  almost  black  in  a few  hours,  and 
chemists  had  given  their  opinion  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  atmosphere  in  such  quantities  as  to  en- 
danger human  life.  On  Ash  Wednesday,  so 
foetid  was  the  air  in  the  church,  that  the  con- 
gregation was  obliged  to  withdraw.  Only  last 
week,  the  vicar  sayB,  he  saw  a poor  woman 
beside  a newly-opened  grave  weeping  bitterly, 
because  the  remains  of  one  dear  to  her  had  been 
ruthlessly  exposed. 

Knowing  all  this  abomination,  the  vicar  of 
Tulland  called  a vestry  meeting  of  the  Cornish- 
men  of  East  and  West  Looe,  and  entreated  of 
his  parishioners  to  form  a burial  board ; the  rate- 
payers, however,  were  determined  to  spend  no 
money,  and  defeated  the  vicar’s  proposition. 


NEW  JEWISH  SYNAGOGUE,  BRIGHTON. 

The  new  synagogue  in  Middle-street,  Brighton, 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  will  be 
consecrated  on  September  23rd,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
N.  M.  Adler,  Chief  Rabbi.  The  structure  is  in 
the  Byzantine  style,  the  materials  employed 
being  Chichester  brick  and  stone.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  front  is  formed  of  three  blocks. 
The  central  block  forms  the  principal  entrance, 
over  which  are  two  circular-headed  windows, 
arched  with  coloured  bricks ; and  similarly  built 
windows  are  inserted  in  each  of  the  outer  divi- 
sions. The  entrance-hall,  paved  with  coloured 
tiles,  is  immediately  connected  with  the  ground 
floor  of  the  synagogue,  whilst  a spacious  stair- 
oase,  on  the  right-hand  side,  leads  to  the  gallery 
and  the  committee-room.  The  ground-floor, 
as  usual,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  male 
worshippers,  whose  seats  are  ranged  longitudi- 
nally  under  the  gallery ; the  inner  area,  which  is 
covered  with  black  and  white  marble,  being 
occupied  by  the  reading-desk,  &c.  At  the  eastern 
end  is  the  sanctuary,  the  approach  to  which, 
reached  by  two  white  marble  steps,  is  semi- 
circular, and  inlaid  with  mosaic  work,  the  sanc- 
tuary itself  beiug  guarded  by  rosewood  doors, 
the  sombre  tint  of  which  is  relieved  by  gilt  bead- 
ing. Scagliola  columns,  with  capitals  of  carved 
stone,  stand  on  both  sides,  supporting  a block  of 
stone,  on  which  is  inscribed,  in  Hebrew  charac- 
ters, “ Know  before  Whom  thou  staudest,”  the 
whole  being  surmounted  by  a fanlight  of 
coloured  glass.  Above  this  are  two  windows, 
which  will  be  filled  with  amber-tinted  glass,  on 
which,  in  white  letters  cut  out  with  chocolate, 
will  be  the  Ten  Commandments.  Under  the 
galleries  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a semi- 
headed  window,  with  lapis-lazuli  columns ; and 
one  portion  of  eaoh  will  be  filled  with  white 
marble,  on  which  will  be  inscribed  the  prayer 
always  used  iu  Jewish  synagogues  for  the  Queen 
and  Royal  Family,  one  inscription  being  in 
Hebrew  and  the  other  in  English.  The  gallery 
(for  the  ladies’  use)  is  supported  by  iron  pillars, 
painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  their  capitals 
being  decorated  by  wreaths  of  acorns,  figs,  cacti, 

60.,  of  stamped  iron,  heavily  gilt,  each  wreath 
being  of  different  character.  The  gallery 
columns  are  of  a like  construction,  the  front  of 
the  gallery  being  of  cedar.  The  windows  are 
circular-headed,  and  glazed  with  rough  plate 
cathedral  tinted  glass,  arranged  iu  geometrical 
design.  The  artificial  lighting  will  be  effected 
by  sun  - burners.  The  synagogue,  which 
is  estimated  to  cost  (including  site)  some 

12.0001.,  will  accommodate  500  persons.  The 
ground  floor  and  gallery  each  contain  about  250 
seats,  which  are  of  open-pew  shape,  fitted  with 
lockers,  and  made  of  stained  deal.  The  building 
is  about  62  ft.  in  length,  is  40  ft.  wide,  and  about 
42  ft.  in  height.  The  arohiteot  is  Mr.  Lainson, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Cheesman  & Co.,  of 
Brighton  and  Uckfield,  whose  foreman  of  the 
works  is  Mr.  Hampton.  A house  for  the  minister, 
together  with  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  have 
been  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  principal  struc- 
ture. The  decoration  of  the  synagogue  was 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Sendall  & Son,  Duke- 
street;  the  heating  arrangements  by  Messrs. 
Packham  & Son,  Western. road ; and  the  gas- 
fittings  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  C.  & J.  Reed. 


STATUE  OF  THE  CONQUEROR  AT 
FALAISE. 

Rochet’s  statue,  which,  according  to  your 
paragraph  of  last  week,  is  “ to  be  erected,”  has 
really  been  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Trinite  for 
many  years,  probably  since  its  execution,  which 
you  mention,  in  1851.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
now  going  to  give  it  a new  Bite  or  a better 
pedestal. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a rare  instance  of  an 
equestrian  statue  in  which  the  rider  is  looking 
to  the  rear,  a point  which  occasioned  some 
criticism  in  the  case  of  Foley’s  statue  of  Lord 
Clyde.  It  is  a ponderous  affair,  and  in  spite  of 
its  fine  modelling  (said  to  be  founded,  as  regards 
costume,  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry)  gives  one  the 
leeling  that  horse  and  man  are  labouring  under 
a heavier  load  of  flesh  and  accoutrements  than 
they  can  well  bear.  Thos.  Blashill, 
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THE  GUINNESS  TESTIMONIAL. 

The  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness,  bart.,  intended  as  a memorial  of  his 
munificence  in  restoring  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  has  now  been  completed  and  placed  in 
the  position  assigned  to  it  within  the  railings  in 
front  of  the  southern  or  principal  entrance  of  the 
cathedral.  The  statue,  which  is  the  work  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  is  of  bronze.  It  represents 
the  lamented  deceased  in  a sitting  posture. 
The  attitude  is  easy  and  graceful,  and  the  like- 
ness is  good.  The  figure,  which  is  a little  more 
than  life-size,  rests  on  a pedestal  of  Aberdeen 
granite.  The  pedestal  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Sibthorpe  & Sons,  of  Dublin.  The  cost 
of  the  statue  was  1,0001.,  and  of  the  pedestal, 
1C0Z. 


THE  NEW  FOREST. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  which  was 
appointed  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
New  Forest,  with  especial  reference  to  the  vexed 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  resume 
portions  of  it  for  the  purposes  of  plantation  or 
enclosure,  has  just  appeared.  It  forms  a bulky 
volume  of  nearly  280  pages,  and  will  be  found 
to  contain  some  curious  antiquarian  matter 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  this  tract  of  land, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  was  desolated  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  order  to  form  a royal 
chase,  when  Winchester  was  still  occasionally 
a royal  residence.  It  appears  to  have  remained 
in  the  same  wild  state  in  which  the  early  Nor- 
man sovereigns  had  left  it  down  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when,  in  order  to  repair  the  destruc- 
tion of  trees  consequent  on  the  licence  of  the 
civil  wars,  it  was  found  necessary  to  plant  a 
great  supply  of  oak-trees,  lest  there  should  be 
no  timber  for  the  “ wooden  walls  ” of  old 
England.  The  first  resolution  finally  agreed 
upon  and  embodied  in  the  report  to  the  House 
is  to  the  effect, — “ That  the  New  Forest  shall 
remain  open  and  unenolosed  except  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  expedient  to  maintain  the  existing 
tight  of  the  Crown  to  plant  trees.” 


CARLISLE  AND  ITS  DEATH-RATE. 

The  Carlisle  Journal,  in  a leading  article  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  Border  city,  points  out  that 
the  death-rate  of  what  may  be  called  the  urban 
district  of  Carlisle  during  the  last  quarter  reached 
the  high  figure  of  28  4 per  thousand.  True, 
there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  measles,  but  the 
Journal  cannot  acquit  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  of  all  blameable  share  in  the  exces- 
sive death-rate  of  the  district  ; because  the 
fever  epidemic  with  which  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority  dallied  so  long  still  shows  its  black 
mark  upon  the  return,  and  the  recent  fresh 
outbreak — happily  once  more  reduced  to  small 
compass — seems  to  indicate  that  the  stringent 
precautions  which  were  for  a time  in  force  have 
been  Bomewhat  relaxed. 


A NEW  ART  EXHIBITION. 

The  Royal  Aquarium  Company  at  Westminster 
are  about  to  invite  artists  to  send  pictures  and 
sculptures  for  exhibition  there,  and,  as  induce- 
ments, they  propose  to  offer  the  Society’s  gold 
medal  and  1001.  for  the  best  oil  painting  ex- 
hibited ; the  gold  medal  and  501.  for  the  best 
water-colour  drawing ; and  the  gold  medal  and 
501.  for  the  best  statue.  Other  medals  will  also 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  who 
are  to  be  appointed  to  make  the  awards,  and 
3,0001.,  it  is  stated,  are  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  season-ticket  holders  by  a sort  of  art-union. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  attractions  of  the 
institution  would  suffice,  at  all  events  in  the 
first  instance,  to  draw  the  public,  and  that  the 
promise  of  prizes  might  be  kept  for  a later  day. 


Saw-Mills  in  Chichester. — The  saw-mills 
recently  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Johnson  on  his  pre- 
mises in  St.  John-street,  are  now  in  full  work, 
and  will  supply  a want  long  felt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  understand  that  the  machines  now 
put  down,  comprising  both  vertical  and  circular 
saws,  form  but  the  first  portion  of  those 
intended  to  be  erected.  They  are  driven  by  a 
powerful  horizontal  engine,  supplied  by  steam 
from  two  large  Cornish  boilers.  The  machinery 
was  put  down  by  Mr.  Buchan,  of  the  Caledonian 
Ironworks,  Chichester. 


INJURIOUS  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir, — In  the  advertisements  of  competitions 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Builder,  are  two 
examples,  more  flagrant  than  usual,  of  the 
degradation  into  which  the  competition  system 
is  likely  to  fall.  The  first  is  from  the  Skenfrith 
School  Board,  Monmouthshire,  who  invite  tenders 
(evidently  assessing  architects’  brains  at  so  much 
a pound)  in  competition  from  architects  “ to  be 
sent  to  their  clerk  before  the  3rd  of  September 
next,  stating  in  a lump  sum  their  charge  for 
preparing  plans  and  specifications,”  and  so  on. 
The  last  sentence  of  the  advertisement  says  : — 
“ The  Board  do  not  pledge  themselves  to  accept 
the  lowest  or  any  tender.”  In  fact,  the  Board 
want  to  obtain  high  talent  at  the  cheapest  price, 
and  I wish  they  may  get  it.  But  the  adver- 
tisement preceding  it  is  perhaps  worse.  “ To 
Architects.  Mr.  S.  Brooks  invites  specimens  of 
plans  from  the  above  for  the  erection  of  a modern 
detached  villa,  at  Pilesthorne.  Mr.  S.  B.  does 
not  bind  himself  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any 
plans. — For  full  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  Bettle, 
Chemist,  Fore-street,  Wellington,  Somerset.” 

What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  dignity 
of  the  profession  when  a public  board  and  a 
private  individual  evidently  have  such  a low 
opinion  of  architects  in  general  ? Still,  I fear 
there  may  be  some  who  will  respond  to  this 
“ liberal  ” appeal  from  possible  employers.  But 
my  principal  object  in  writing  this  letter  is  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  action 
being  taken  in  respect  to  this  miserable  compe- 
tition system.  The  subject  has  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  recent  Special  Committee  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Institute  ; but  when  reforms  are 
talked  about,  the  present  is  a favourable  time 
for  considering  competitions.  I should  also  hope 
ere  long  to  see  some  readjustment  of  the  scale 
of  professional  charges  for  such  works  as  church 
reparations  involving  small  expenditure.  The 
remuneration  of  5 per  cent,  for  the  labour  in- 
volved, and  thegreatskill  and  experience  required 
to  really  restore  an  old  church,  is  wretchedly  in- 
adequate ; 10  per  cent,  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
I Bhould  add  that  I am  no  interested  party  in 
competitions,  never  having  had  the  enterprise  to 
engage  in  them.  Edmund  B.  Ferre  y. 


THE  POPULATION  OF  TYNDALL’S 
BUILDINGS.. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Isaacs’  letter  on  the 
population  of  Tyndall’s-buildiDgs,  I frankly  ad- 
mit that  gentleman’s  general  arguments  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  exact  population 
of  any  given  place,  and  to  the  variable  numbers 
from  time  to  time,  but  these  circumstances  do 
not  alter  the  facts  in  question  to  any  material 
extent. 

The  main  points  are  that  \ve  stated  the  popu- 
lation of  Tyndall’s  buildings  to  be  321,  and  Mr. 
Isaacs  stated  it  to  be  608,  an  excessive  dis- 
crepancy. 

On  the  17th  of  August  our  superintendent 
made  a night  census,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Isaacs’  suggestion,  and  he  reports  that  he  found 
not  one  more  sleeping  in  the  buildings  than  his 
weekly  return  shows,  viz.,  323  persons  in  nine- 
teen houses.  He  adds  that  in  Nos.  11  and  12, 
lodging  houses  for  single  men,  where  there  are 
thirty-three  beds,  there  were  only  twenty-five 
inmates.  Our  figures  are  thus  fully  confirmed. 

As  regards  the  special  instance  in  which  Mr. 
Isaacs  cites  the  numbers  and  ages  of  a family 
(the  O’Donnells)  occupying  the  ground  floor  of 
“ No.  1,”  this  is  no  doubt  a case  of  overcrowding, 
which  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided. 
This  family  came  in  on  the  14th  of  June,  and 
misrepresented  their  numbers  to  our  superin- 
tendent. We  should  be  glad  to  determine  the 
tenancy  at  once,  but  the  mother  being  paralytic, 
we  shall  be  unable  to  do  so  until  time  has  been 
allowed  to  procure  another  lodging.  There  will 
be,  however,  no  avoidable  delay.  I may  state 
that  there  is  another  family  in  the  buildings 
which  has  outgrown  the  accommodation,  but 
who  have  been  our  tenants  for  many  years.  This 
family  is,  notwithstanding,  under  notice  to  quit. 

These  are  incidents  that  are  certain  to  occur 
in  the  management  of  this  class  of  property,  and 
it  is  this  constant  liability  that  creates  the  neces- 
sity for  our  superintendence. 

Our  President,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  always  mani- 
fests a lively  anxiety  that  our  instructions  in 
respect  to  overcrowding  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served ; and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  whenever, 
from  unexpected  circumstances,  his  wishes  can- 
not be  carried  out. 


In  this  matter,  moreover,  we  are  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  local  autho- 
rity, and  we  are  at  all  times  glad  to  receive 
notice  of  any  case  of  overcrowding  that  may 
come  to  their  knowledge.  In  this  instance 
no  notice  has  been  given  except  in  the  form 
now  adopted  by  Mr.  Isaacs.  We  cannot  be  in 
any  way  answerable  for  overcrowding  in  Gray’s- 
inn-road. 

With  respect  to  the  general  management  of 
Tyndall’s-buildings,  I have  much  pleasure  in 
quoting  a sentence  from  a letter  dated  July  24th, 
and  addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  Gibbon,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  Holborn  District. 
That  gentleman  says  : — “ I still  gladly  testify  to 
the  excellent  sanitary  administration  of  this 
court.”  Charles  Payne,  Secretary. 

Society  for  Improving  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes. 


WHO  LOOKS  AFTER  BEDFORD  STREET  ? 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  inquire  if  there  be  any 
surveyor,  parish  or  otherwise,  in  charge  of  Bed-  i 
ford-street,  Covent-garden,  and  its  neighbour-  I 
hood  ? On  Monday  last  holes  were  made  in  the  ! 
roadway  leading  to  Garrick-street,  with  the  ut-  j 
most  complacency  by  a party  of  (probably  in- 
spired)  working  men  ; and  not  even  a policeman  j 
appears  to  have  been  consulted  thereon.  They 
were  closed  towards  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  | 
other  holes  were  made  in  the  pavement,  and 
some  of  these  were  left  unguarded,  to  the 
astonishment  of  other  wayfarers  besides  myself, 
who  nearly  fell  into  one.  Of  course  I am  de- 
lighted to  see  the  improvements  gradually  being 
effected  in  London,  and  will  not  complain  when 
an  old  house,  which  would  tumble  down  of  its 
own  accord,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  requires 
several  months  to  completely  demolish  and  dis- 
pose of  to  the  “ old  clo’  ” portion  of  the  building 
community.  The  dust  that  is  thereby  generated 
tickles  and  does  not  annoy  me.  But  I think 
those  who  are  compelled  to  live  within  earshot 
of  the  carters  and  nose-scent  of  the  carts  that 
for  long  hours  thrice  a week  block  every  original 
thoroughfare  to  Covent-garden,  have  a right  to 
complain  when  even  the  footpaths  are  taken 
from  them  by  speculative  builders,  who  pull 
down  but  do  not  rebuild,  and  who  offer  no  better 
excuse  for  the  fact  than  a huge  notice-board, 
which  informs  the  passers-by  that  premises 
suitable  to  a public  company  will  be  one  day 
erected  upon  this  or  that  site  provided  applica- 
tion be  made  to  a certain  Mr.  Howard.  At  the  i 
corner  of  Bedford  and  Chandos-streets  a hoard- 
ing has  existed  for  at  least  eight  months.  It  is 
placed  upon  the  footpath  so  that  no  one  can 
walk  upon  the  narrow  strip  of  stone  which  re- 
mains. No  apology  even  for  a building  seems  to  be 
yet  contemplated ; and  this  waste  piece  of  land, 
like  other  waste  bits  upon  this  portion  of  the  I 
Bedford  estate,  is  a mere  receptacle  for  animal  i 
and  vegetable  matter.  Please  raise  your  voice,  I 
Sir,  against  a similar  state  of  things,  and,  at  the  | 
same  time,  supplement  the  indignant  protest  i 
lately  made  by  “ Bedford  Street  ” in  the  Times  I 
regarding  the  barbarous  character  of  London 
underground.  W. 


HEIGHT  OF  ROOMS. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  a letter  in  the  Builder,  , 
signed  “A  Surveyor,”  regarding  the  power  • 
of  local  authorities  over  the  heights  of  rooms,  , 
I beg  to  state  the  result  of  my  experience  has  ; 
been  quite  contrary  to  that  of  “A  Surveyor,”  as  i 
nearly  all  the  authorities  which  I have  known 
have  had  a by-law  regulating  the  height  of  rooms  . 
intended  for  habitation.  The  authority  with  . 
which  I am  at  present  connected  has  only  been 
in  existence  a little  over  two  years,  and  our  by-  . 
laws,  which  have  been  duly  approved  and  sane-  • 
tioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  contain 
restrictions  regulating  the  height  of  ceilings,  , 
and  which  are  enforced  in  my  district. 

A Surveyor  to  a Sanitary  Authority.  B 

*#*  The  fact,  as  already  stated,  that  by-laws  r 
for  regulating  the  height  of  rooms  are  held  to  : 
be  ultra  vires,  as  they  are  not  within  the  appli-  •! 
cation  of  the  statute  (which  authorises  by-laws  ; 
as  to  ventilation)  is,  we  believe  correct.  The  :! 
explanation  of  such  a regulation  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  as  ; 
mentioned  above,  probably  is,  that  it  was  sub-  1 
mitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board  shortly  ,i 
after  the  power  of  confirming  by-laws  was  trana-  i 
ferred  to  that  Board,  and  before  they  had 
departed  from  doing  precisely  as  their  prede-  ! 
cessors  had  done. 


Sept.  4,  1875.] 
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NIGHTLY  LODGINGS. 

Sir, — I see  by  an  article  in  the  Advertiser  of 
Saturday,  August  11,  that  the  Peabody  Trustees 
contemplate  purchasing  the  greater  part  of  South 
Bloomsbury.  They  are  said  already  to  have  pur. 
chased  the  ground-rent  of  the  area  enclosed  by 
Prince’s-Btreet  and  Duke-street,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Drury-lane  (from  Prince’s  - street  to 
Great  Queen-street),  and  on  the  east  from  Duke- 
street  to  Great  Queen-street.  May  I suggest 
that,  in  erecting  the  new  dwellings,  that  due 
consideration  be  given  to  the  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  the  large  class  of  persons  who  pay 
nightly.  This  olass  of  unfortunates  has  hitherto 
suffered  rather  than  benefited  by  the  ohanges 
whioh  have  been  wrought.  Such  persons 
do  not  consist  wholly,  as  you  are  aware, 
of  vagrants  and  tramps  ; it  includes  many  who 
are  simply  under  a cloud,  and  who  are  striving 

and  hoping  for  better  times.  I have  known  many  „„„ 

who  have  been  forced  temporarily  into  the  manner,  and  that  .. 
lodging-houses  about  to  be  removed  who  were  • '^*10  *earne^  JU(1| 


LAWSUIT  AGAINST  A SURVEYOR  FOR 
TRESPASS. 

LIPTROT  V.  NICHOLSON. 

TnE  plaintiff  in  this  action,  in  the  Wigan  County  Court, 
is  a farmer,  and  the  defendant  is  assistant-surveyor  to  the 
Pemberton  Local  Board.  The  claim  was  but  for  5s. 
alleged  wilful  damage  done  to  crops  in  a field.  Two 
counsel  were  engaged,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  case  Mr. 
Peace,  for  the  surveyor,  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Railway  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  1845,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  Pem- 
berton Local  Board  Act,  provided  that  the  compensation 
for  damage  done  when  levelling  and  surveying  for  the  pur 
pose  of  the  Act  should  be  settled  by  the  justices  of  th< 
peace. 

The  Judge,  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  said  before  deciding  thi 
objection  he  should  hear  the  evidence. 

Witnesses  were  called,  who  proved  that  the  defendant 
and  a boy  were  in  a field  of  the  plaintiff's  on  June  18 
surveyor’s  chain  along  a potato  bed, 


_ -oy  

last,  and  drawing _,  6 „ e 

and  committed  damage  to  the  amount  claimed 
summons. 

The  defendant  stated  that  he  was  merely  surveying  the 
land  in  connexion  with  the  Pemberton  waterworks,  that 
®urve7  ,”as.  performed  in  an  ordinary  and  proper 
unnecessary  damage  was  committed, 
safil  the  plaintiff  sued  for  a trespass 


not  the  Peabody  Trustees,  in  their  contemplated 
new  dwellings,  occupy  a portion  of  the  site  in 
which  men  with  proper  credentials  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  a way  that  will  lessen  the  amount 
of  misery  entailed  upon  them  by  the  misfortunes 
under  which  they  temporarily  labour  ? 

A Friend  in  Need. 


FALSIFICATION  OF  ACCOUNTS  BY  A 
BUILDER’S  FOREMAN. 

At  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  on  the  24th  ult., 
Frederick  Burns,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Colls, 
builders,  was  convicted  of  falsifying  certain 
time-sheets,  and  thereby  defrauding  his  em- 
ployers. He  was  brought  up  for  judgment  on 
26th  ult.,  when  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  manager  to 
the  prosecutors,  was  called,  and  stated  that  the 
prisoner’s  honesty  had  been  doubted  for  some 
time,  but  he  had  only  looked  into  his  last  week’s 
accounts.  He  believed  these  robberies  had  been 
going  on  for  more  than  three  months.  The 
Assistant- Judge  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  hard 
labour  for  eight  months. 


GRINDING  MONEY  AGAIN. 

At  the  Lambeth  police-court  last  week,  Mr  B E 
Wightingale,  builder,  of  the  Albert  Works,  Kenniugton’ 
was  summoned  for  refusing  to  pay  to  the  complainant  9d! 
*°£ P n<L. 8 grading  money,  due  to  him  as  wages. 

Mr.  Hicklin  (Messrs.  Hicklin  & Washington)  appeared 
for  the  complainant,  and  stated  that  the  question  really 
i was  whether  men  employed  in  the  buildiDg  trade  she  ’ ’ 

] nave  two  hours  notice  for  grinding  tools  on  their 
|charge.  Mr.  Brydgcs  had  given  a decision  in  favou 
(the  men,  andso  had  Mr.  Woolrych. 

L Mr.  Chance  asked  how  it  would  be  if  a man  was  engaged 
for  a day.  Would  he  then  require  to  have  two  hours' 
Ipay  for  grinding  money  ? 

Mr.  Hicklin  contended  he  would  be  entitled  to  have  it 
llhe  edges  oi  the  tools  used  by  him  would  be  taken  off,  and 
he  would  require  time  to  have  them  placed  in  a condition 
l n'r °r  C Wltk  before  ko  could  go  on  other  work. 

! Mr.  Chance  said  under  those  circumstances  if  a man  was 
[employed  each  of  the  six  day  s by  different  masters  he  would 
have  twelve  hours'  pay  also  for  grinding  his  tools.  Was 
he  (Mr.  Chance)  to  understand  ttiat  if  a man  was  engaged 
one  hour  for  a master,  and  then  discharged,  that  he  was 
,"e  eHvT?r  to  two  hours'  money  for  grinding  his  tools  ? 

i tended  that  he  would,  unless  a special 


potato-field,  by  which  ho  damaged  the  crop.  Assuming 
that  the  surveyor  had  no  right  to  enter  the  field,  the 
claim  was  no  more  than  the  damage  sustained ; but  the 
surveyor  relied  upon  a local  Act,  which  incorporated, 
among  other  Acts,  the  Waterworks  Clauses  Act  ; and 
under  the  12th  clause  of  that  Act  the  surveyor  was 
empowered  to  go  upon  the  plaintiff's  land  and  take  the 
necessary  surveys  and  levels,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing waterworks.  The  Act  further  provided  that  com- 
pensation was  to  be  given  for  all  damage  done  in  the 
execution  of  the  work;  but  under  the  Railway  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act  they  were  required  to  go  before  the 
justices  to  recover  the  compensation.  The  only  claim  the 
plaintiff  could  bring  in  the  County  Court  was  for  wilful 
trespass,  which  was  not  done  strictly  in  the  execution  of 
the  work,  lie  could  not  say  he  understood  much  of  sur- 
veying with  the  chain,  but  he  knew  something  of  military 
surveying,  and  it  was  a fact  that  the  person  surveying  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  the  chain  while  the  measurement  was 
being  taken  from  point  to  point.  The  evidence  of  the 
deiendant  seemed  to  him  to  show  that  he  only  did  what 
was  proper  in  carrying  on  his  survey,  and  the  plaintiff  did 
not  show  that  the  surveyor  did  anything  else.  His  judg- 
ment would  be  for  the  defendant,  and  he  should  order  the 
plaintiff  to  pay  costs. 


YARIORGM. 


effect  one  so  often  sees.  Let  a duster  be  first 
used,  and  when  the  glass  is  tolerably  free  from 
dost,  then  let  a damp  washleather  remove  all 
specks  and  spots,  and  lastly,  let  a soft  dry  cloth 
give  the  finishing  rub.  The  windows  will  then  re- 
flect a proper  amount  of  credit,  and  will  cheer  the 
passers-by  with  their  bright,  sparkling  panes. 
- — The  Daily  Recorder  says  “ From  present 
signs,  the  building  trade  seems  likely  to  reoeive 
a large  and  constant  development  from  the 
carrying  out  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Bill.  Already  the  Town  Councils  of  the 
great  manufacturing  towns  have  announced  their 
intention  to  carry  the  measure  into  extensive 
operation.  Corporations  hitherto  prevented  by 
lack  of  funds  from  emulating  the  action  of 
London  now  find  themselves  empowered,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  raise  sufficient 
means  for  publio  improvements  known  to  be 
ultimately  profitable.  The  planning  and  the 
surveying  have  for  the  most  part  been  already 
executed;  so  that,  on©  half-year  being  given  to 
settling  the  purohase,  clearing  the  ground,  exoa- 
vating  foundations,  and  the  many  small  but 
important  matters  that  are  not  seen  above 
ground,  the  actual  business  of  building  will 
commence  briskly  with  the  next  spring,  and  a 
general  move  onwards  and  upwards  take  plaoo 
in  almost  every  trade,  consequent  on  so  large  an 
outlay,  amounting  to  several  millions.  At  this 
period  much  will  depend  on  the  action  taken  by 
the  working  men  connected  with  the  building 
trade  in  its  various  branches.  For  now  six  years 
past  that  trade  has  been  flagging,  and  almost 
brought  to  ruin  by  a succession  of  perverse 
strikes,  the  unions  altogether  refusing  to  recog- 
nise the  falling  off  in  demand  and  the  rise  in 
material.” 


fisrellmua. 


Mr.  Hicklii 
jargain  was  made. 

William  Gordon,  the  complainant,  said  he  was  a car- 
penter and  joiner,  and  was  engaged  by  the  foreman  in  the 
hop  No  one  called  his  attention  to  any  rules  placed  up 
n the  shop.  Nothing  whatever  was  said  to  him  about 
uch  rules. 

Mr.  Hicklin  pointed  out  that  the  question  as  to  erind- 
pg  money  was  settled  in  July  of  this  year  at  a con- 
ereneo  between  deputations  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners 
lit  London  and  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders 
lUl  masters  were  invited  to  attend  that  meeting,  but  ' 
large  number  did  not  attend. 

I George  White,  shop  foreman  to  defendant,  said  the 
omplajnant  was  taken  on  to  work  according  to  the  rules 
Tho3°  rules  were  placed  upon  the  walls,  and 
ne  ot  them  specified  that  one  hour's  notice  only  would 
e allowed  t©  collect  and  sharpen  tools  when  discharged. 
8^“*  8a,y  that  complainant  had  his  attention 
F®d  ‘°  ,such  rules  when  he  was  engaged.  When  dis- 

f* fldr\ K6  lvas  Pcld  ono  hour  for  grinding  money,  and 
any  of  the  large  firms  gave  no  more. 

[ Mr  Chance  said  that  might  be,  but  it  must  be  proved 
|1.atP®had,read  the  rules.  The  safest  course  for  firms 
ho  had  rules  would  be  to  point  them  out-  to  men  when 
|rst  engaged.  Masters  had  a perfect  right  to  make  rules 
f,r  conducting  their  several  establishments.  He  strongly 
llvised  that  masters  or  their  foremen,  when  engaging 
en,  should  point  out  these  rules.  He  should  order  the 
lyment  of  the  additional  ono  hour,  but  no  costs  beyond 
to  amount  for  the  summons. 


The  Technical  Educator  says,  as  to  the  gates  of 
canal  locks  : — The  timbers  forming  the  gates  of 
locks  will  vary  in  Bize  according  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  opening,  and  their  respective  depths 
below  the  water-level,  the  lower  rails  having  to 
support  a greater  pressure  than  those  above. 
The  weight  of  water  supported  by  each  horizontal 
rail  will  be  found  by  multiplying  their  length, 
the  interval  from  one  to  the  other  (usually  38  in! 
from  centre  to  centre),  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  centre  of  the  rail,  and  the  product  by 
62  lb.  (the  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  water),  the 
last  product  of  these  measures  giving  the  number 
of  pounds  which  the  rails  ought  to  support 
throughout  their  whole  length.  For  small  gates, 
the  timbers  or  rails  may  be  from  4 in.  to  5 in. 
square,  and  for  larger,  from  7 in.  to  8 in.,  the  latter 
being  sufficient  for  a fall  of  10  ft.  6 in.,  with  a 
width  of  17  ft.  between  the  hanging-posts,  six 
rails  being  put  in  the  height.  Whilst,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  excess  of 
strength  above  the  calculated  requirement,  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  undesirable  to  make  this 


The  Berwick-upon-Tweed  Surveyorship. 

r-  Jas-  Lawrie,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
irveyor,  &c.,  to  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority 
! Berwick-upon-Tweed.  There  were  forty-three 
mdidates  for  the  office.  The  salary  is  1401.  per 
iinnm.  J r 


excess  excessive,  as  so  much  more  weight  is 
injurious  to  the  supporting  collar  and  the 
masonry  to  whioh  it  is  attached.  The  diagonal 
direction  of  the  braces  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  the  substitution  of  a bar  of  iron  placed 
diagonally  from  the  supporting  collar  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  shuttiDg-post.  The  escape  of 
water  through  the  gates  must  in  every  way  be 
guarded  against.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed 
almost  impossible,  to  prevent  its  escape 
through  the  joint  of  the  shutting-posts,  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  of  making  them  touch 
throughout  their  own  length.  To  obviate  this, 
they  should  be  cut  in  a circular  form, — one 
concave  and  one  convex.  The  curvature  should 
be  with  a radius  of  about  12  ft.  The  rails  are 
mortised  into  the  uprights,  and  are  further 
strengthened  by  strong  angle-irons  and  T-pieoes. 
— Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  gives  a useful 
hint  as  to  how  to  clean  a window.  It  seems  a 
simple  thing  to  clean  a window,  but  in  truth  all 
those  who  essay  do  not  succeed,  for  the  glass 
looks  dim  and  streaked  afterwards,  instead  of 
being  bright  and  clear.  Do  not  tell  me  that  this 
failuro  is  owing  to  the  quality  of  the  glass,  for, 
excuse  me,  it  is  not.  I suspect  that  the  window- 
cleaner  is  not  up  to  the  work.  I should  imagine 
that  the  boy  or  the  maid  has  plunged  a wash- 
leather  into  a bowl  of  water,  and  soused  the 
panes,  with  an  idea  that  that  process  was  the 
proper  one.  It  is  this  error  of  rubbing  a very 
wet  leather  over  dusty  glass  which  causes  the 


Hardened  Glass.— Messrs.  Powell,  of  White- 
friars,  who  are  experimenting  on  this  process, 
say  Hardened  glass  is  not  “ unbreakable,”  it 
is  only  harder  than  ordinary  glass,  and  though  it 
undoubtedly  stands  rough  usage  better,  it  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  utterly  disintegrated 
as  soon  as  it  receives  the  slightest  fracture ; and 
up  to  the  present,  until  broken,  of  being  undis- 
tinguishable  from  ordinary  glass,  unless  a cer- 
tain pink  tone  noticeable  in  hardened  flint  glass 
can  be  taken  as  an  indication.  This  glass  is 
known  as  “toughened”  glass,  and  we  have 
seen  the  terms  “malleable”  and  “annealed” 
applied  to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  misleading 
than  these  unfortunate  epithets.  The  glass  is 
hard,  and  not  tough  or  malleable,  and  is  the  very 
opposite  to  annealed  glass.  Annealed  glass  is 
that  the  molecules  of  which  have  been  allowed 
to  settle  themselves  : the  molecules  of  hardened 
glass  have  been  tortured  into  their  position,  and 
until  the  glass  is  broken,  are  subject  to  an  ex. 
treme  tension.  It  is  the  sudden  change  of  tem- 
perature that  “ hardens  ” ; glass  heated  up  to- 
gether with  the  oil  may  be  annealed,  but 
decidedly  is  not  hardened.  A piece  of  hardened 
glass  is  only  a modified  Rupert’s  drop,  i.e.,  it  is 
case-hardened;  the  fracture  of  both  is  identical, 
both  resistthe  diamond,  and  both  can  be  annealed. 
Moreover,  in  the  middle  of  imperfectly-hardened 
glass,  a line  is  plainly  visible,  which  seems  to 
mark  the  extent  of  the  case-hardening.  This 
line  resolves  itself,  under  the  microscope,  into  a 
mass  of  bubbles  and  striae,  it  seems  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  breakage,  and  consequently,  as  soon 
as  the  cutting-wheel  approaches  it,  'utter  de- 
struction ensues. 

The  Ely  Local  Board  of  Health  Sur 
veyorship. — At  the  meeting,  on  the  25th  ult., 
of  the  Ely  Local  Board  of  Health,  part  of  the 
business  related  to  the  appointment  of  a sur- 
veyor, Mr.  G.  Mather  (son  of  the  late  surveyor) 
haviog  offered  himself  as  a candidate  for  the 
vacant  office.  The  late  Mr.  Mather  ocoupied  the 
position  of  surveyor  for  the  City  of  Ely  for  twelve 
years,  commencing  at  a salary  of  1201.  per 
annum.  This  sum  was  subsequently  increased 
to  1501.  The  question  now  arose  as  to  Mr. 
Mather’s  eligibility  for  the  vacancy  ; and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  he  had  for  years  been  engine, 
driver  under  his  father  at  the  Angel  Works; 
that  he  had  acted  as  his  father’s  deputy ; that  in 
some  respects  he  possessed  qualifications  supe- 
rior to  those  of  his  father;  and  that  he  had  given 
satisfaction  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It 
was  stated  that  he  was  now  the  landlord  of  the 
Dolphin  Inn  ; and  he  had  signified  his  intention 
to  give  up  the  inn  if  he  should  be  appointed  to 
the  vacant  office.  The  Board  did  not  come  to 
any  decision. 
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The  New  Law  on  Land  Titles  and 
Transfer— This  important  statute,  among  the 
last  passed  on  the  day  of  the  prorogation,  has 
just  been  issued.  It  makes  further  provision  for 
the  simplification  of  the  transfer  of  land  in 
England.  There  are  129  sections  in  this  Act, 
which  is  to  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
January  next.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  eooh 
containing  numerous  provisions  on  the  following 
subjects:—!.  Entry  of  land  on  the  register. 

2.  Registered  dealings  with  registered  land. 

3.  Unregistered  dealings  with  registered  land. 

4.  Provision  supplemental  to  foregoing  parts  of 
the  Act.  5.  Administration  of  the  law  and 
miscellaneous.  A land  registry  is  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  any  person  may  apply  to  be  regis- 
tered under  the  Act  as  to  freehold  land,  provided 
that  in  case  of  land  contracted  to  be  bought  the 
vendor  consents  to  the  application.  A separate 
register  is  to  be  kept  for  leasehold  land,  and 
certain  persons  may  apply  for  registration.  There 
are  numerous  provisions  in  the  several  parts, 
and  a land  registry  is  to  be  created  and  officers 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  The  present 
land  registry,  it  is  understood,  will  be  utilised 
with  the  Btaff  of  officers,  and  they  may  be 
Appointed  and  new  rules  framed  at  any  time 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  but  not  to  take 
effect  till  the  1st  of  January  next.  The  further 
provisions  now  made  to  simplify  title  and  facili- 
tate the  transfer  of  land  are  of  a permissive 
character,  and  may  be  adopted. 

Sanitary  Matters  in  Spain.  — A corre- 
spondent  of  the  Morning  Post , describing  the 
siege  of  Seo  de  Urgel,  has  something  to  say  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  place.  lie  says 
that  although  crammed  with  soldiers  to  over- 
flowing the  place  is  perfectly  healthy : this  is 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  mountain  air  and  dry  atmo- 
sphere. When  the  refuse  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  to  rot,  ci  la  mode  Espagnole,  becomes 
offensive,  a very  simple  process  is  adopted  by 
the  authorities  to  remedy  it : a torrent  of  water 
is  let  out  through  the  streets  from  the  irrigating 
canal  constructed  many  years  since  to  water  the 
fruitful  valley  in  which  the  place  is  situated. 
The  Spaniards  are  more  Arabs  than  Europeans 
in  their  dwellings,  and  have  not  the  slightest  idea 
of  taste  in  the  exterior  or  interior  of  their  homes. 
The  climate  renders  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
make  uso  of  paint  as  a preservative  for  the 
woodwork  of  their  houses;  consequently,  when 
once  they  are  built  they  become  more  and  more 
begrimed  every  year,  and  as  no  new  house 
appears  to  have  beeu  built  in  this  town  for  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
what  the  state  of  them  is.  The  inhabitants— 
even  those  of  the  better  olass— partake  of  the 
character  of  the  houses,  and  appear  never  to 
change  their  garments. 

Dynamite. — The  increased  amount  of  work 
done  with  dynamite  as  compared  with  either 
gunpowder  or  gun-cotton  has  frequently  been 
noticed,  but  the  precise  relative  economy  of  the 
several  explosives  is,  perhaps,  less  generally 
known.  The  St.  John  del  Rey  Mining  Company, 
during  the  last  two  months  of  1870,  when  they 
were  sinking  the  two  new  shafts,  sunk  with 
gunpowder  10  fms.  2 ft.  4 in.,  at  a cost^  of 
681.  3s.  6d.  per  fathom  ; during  the  following 
two  months  they  sunk  with  dynamite  20  fms. 

8 in.,  at  only  432.  14s.,  so  that  double  the  work 
was  done,  and  there  was  a saving  of  241.  9s.  6d. 
per  fathom.  The  contractors  for  the  railway 
tunnel  under  Clifton  Downs  used  gunpowder, 
gun-cotton,  and  dynamite  successively,  — the 
boreholes  being  drilled  by  machinery  to  the  same 
dimensions  and  depth, — and  the  results  were 
that  756  lb.  of  powder  drove  8 yards,  thirty-one 
shots  per  yard  forward  being  put  in  ; and  169  lb. 
of  gun-cotton  drove  14  yards,  eighteen  shots  per 
yard  being  put  in ; and  165  lb.  of  dynamite  drove 
15  yards,  seventeen  shots  per  yard  forward  being 
put  in.  For  driving  15  yards  forward,  estimating 
powder  at  5d.  per  lb.,  and  gun-cotton  and  dyna- 
mite at  2s.  per  lb.  each,  it  would  cost  29Z.  10s.  7d., 
with  powder,  182.  2s.  2d.  with  gun-cotton,  and 
162.  with  dynamite.  The  saving  in  time  is  even 
greater  than  the  saving  in  cost. 

Sadlers’  Wells  Theatre. — At  the  Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard,  among  the  sales  announced  for 
Tuesday  last  was  the  lease  of  Sadlers’ 
Wells  Theatre,  which  was  described  as  being 
held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  thirty- six  years 
from  Midsummer  last,  at  a ground -rent  of 
2771.  per  annum,  and  the  estimated  rental  value 
of  1,0001.  per  annum.  The  theatre  was  withdrawn 
at  1,0201,  the  auctioneer  remarking  that  he 
expected  to  have  got  3,0001.  for  it. 


New  Goods  Depot,  Farringdon-road.— 

The  new  goods  station  which  has  been  for  some 
months  past  in  course  of  construction  in  Far- 
ringdon-road,  is  now  nearly  completed.  It 
belongs  to  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  will  cost  upwards  of  100,0001.  (ex- 
clusive of  land).  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
railway  goods  depots  in  England,  covering  an 
area  of  25,000  superficial  yards,  or  rather  more 
than  five  acres.  The  site,  which  is  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Farringdon-road  Station,  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company, 
and  junctions  have  been  effected  with  that  por- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  used  by  the 
Great  Northern,  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover, 
and  Midland  Companies.  Much  engineering 
skill  has  been  brought  to  bear,  and  the  whole  of 
the  retaining  wall  in  Farringdon-road,  from  the 
middle-level  sewer  to  Charles-street,  has  been 
underpinned.  In  clearing  the  earthwork  down  to 
the  rail  levels,  upwards  of  55,000  cubic  yards  of 
soil  have  been  removed.  For  the  foundations  of 
the  basements  of  the  piers  it  has  been  found 
neoessary  to  go  much  below  the  rail  levels,  owing 
to  the  shifting  nature  of  the  ground.  Extensive 
warehouses,  built  by  Me3BTB.  Kirk  & Randall,  of 
Woolwich,  rise  on  piers,  arches,  and  columns 
from  the  railway  level  below. 

Northampton  Operative  House  Painters’ 
Society. — This  society,  which  is  in  amalgama- 
tion  with  the  General  Alliance  of  Operative 
House  Painters,  the  head-quarters  being  at 
Manchester,  held  its  anniversary  on  the  21st  ult. 
The  Northampton  society  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence some  eight  years,  and  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  It  numbers  at  the  present  time  some 
sixty  paying  members,  with  a correspondingly 
good  state  of  funds.  Fresh  benefits  have  lately 
been  added,  by  whioh  the  relatives  of  a member 
meeting  with  a fatal  accident  while  occupied  at 
his  trade  are  entitled  to  the  sum  of  101.  from 
the  Alliance,  and  a further  41.  from  the  local 
society.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  former  years 
to  hold  the  annual  dinner  at  the  club-house,  but 
this  year  the  committee  determined  upon  hold- 
ing it  at  the  Melbourne  Gardens,  where  exactly 
fifty  members  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  number 
of  societies  in  connexion  with  the  General 
Alliance  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  seventy, 
containing  upwards  of  7,000  members. 

Mr.  Poynter,  A.R.A.  — Although  Mr. 
Poynter  has  been  appointed  Inspector- General 
of  Sohools  of  Art  in  place  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  he 
will  (according  to  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  Birmingham  Daily  Gazette)  continue  to  hold 
his  Slade  professorship  at  University  College. 
He  delivers  his  introductory  lecture  on  October  5, 
and  the  classes  for  drawing,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture will  begin  on  the  following  day.  Those 
who  want  to  attend  these  lectures  should  apply 
at  once,  for  of  late  the  accommodation  has 
proved  quite  unequal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  Mr.  Felix  Slade,  who  fouuded  this  profes- 
sorship, founded  also  six  scholarships  of  50Z.  a 
year  each,  tenable  for  three  years,  for  proficiency 
in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Two  of 
these  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  1876,  and 
the  conditions  of  competition  are,  that  the  com- 
petitors must  have  entered  the  Fine  Arts  Class 
at  University  College  before  November  16  next, 
and  not  be  more  than  nineteen  years  old  next 
June 


Life-saving1  Appliances.— A very  interest- 
ing exhibition  is  announced  to  take  place  next 
year  at  Brussels,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Humane  Society  of  Belgium,  the  object 
being  to  call  into  action  the  ingenuity  of  all  who 
are  willing  to  enlist  in  the  good  cause  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  the  best  possible  means  of 
reducing  the  risks  to  which  life  and  limb  are 
now  exposed.  According  to  the  Rock,  questions 
of  public  health  and  sanitary  arrangements  are 
ranged  under  the  fifth  class,  which  also  com- 
prises such  improvements  in  connexion  with 
medicine  generally  as  may  be  considered  of 
sufficient  interest  to  be  shown.  Industrial 
operations  are,  in  many  instances,  carried  on 
under  deplorably  unfavourable  conditions,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
workman  in  this  direction,  and  so  the  Belgian 
Society  proposes  to  show  what  more  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  these 
evils 


The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Hull.— At  the 

last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Hull  Board  of 
Health,  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Blackburn 
called  attention  to  the  increasing  death-rate  of 
the  town,  whioh,  he  said,  was  a terrible  iudiot- 
ment  against  the  Board.  He  referred  to  therf 
report  of  the  medical  officer,  and  condemned  thd 
existing  sanitary  state  of  things.  He  blamed 
the  Board  for  being  accessory  to  the  increasing 
mortality,  and  declared  that  without  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  he  could  hear  the  wail  ol 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  caused  by  the  supine, 
ness  of  the  Board.  They  had  spent  hundreds  ol 
thousands  in  constructing  a deep  drainage,  and 
he  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  shoulc 
move  that  the  sanitary  committee  report  upon  th( 
propriety  of  appointing  a medical  officer  in  sucl 
a manner  as  would  enable  him  to  devote  th» 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Withdrawal  of  a Tender.— At  the  usua 
fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Marylebone  Board  o 
Guardians,  on  Friday  last,  a letter  was  read  fron 
Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  the  architect,  informing  th< 
Board  that  Mr.  Timewell,  of  35,  Essex-road 
Islington,  wished  to  withdraw  his  tender  (1,6602. 
for  building  basement  story  and  foundations  o 
the  new  infirmary  wards  for  men,  in  Northum 
berland-street,  in  consequence  of  his  (Mr.  Time 
well)  having  made  a mistake  in  the  calculation! 
upon  which  his  tender  was  based.  The  Chain 
man  stated  that  legally  Mr.  Timewell  could  no 
withdraw  his  tender,  but  the  Board  were  no 
desirous  of  being  hard  in  the  case,  and  he  woul 
suggest  that  the  application  should  be  grantee 
and°the  5Z.  deposit  money  returned.  A reaolu 
tion  was  adopted  embracing  the  views  of  th 
Chairman.  The  Board  then  acoepted  the  tende 
of  Mr.  Crockett,  of  St.  Pancras,  for  the  sum  c 
1,8492. 


Tlie  Prout  Memorial. — Mr.  Dillon  Croker 
has  given  two  readings  in  aid  of  the  Prout 
Memorial  Fund  at  the  Royal  Cork  Institution, 
and  greatly  pleased  his  audience.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Richard  Caulfield,  esq.,  LL.D., 
who  introduced  Mr.  Croker  in  a few  brief  re- 
marks. At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
the  reading,  the  bells  of  Shandon,  made  ever 
memorable  by  Father  Prout’s  well-known  stanzas, 
rang  out  the  time-honoured  melody  of  “ The 
Groves  of  Blarney,”  to  which  air  words  have 
been  set,  and  Mr.  Croker,  meeting  the  occasion, 
read  the  poem  with  capital  effect.  The  other 
pieces  in  the  programme  included  “Nicholas 
Nickleby  at  Dotheboys  Hall,”  “Peg  of  Lima- 
viddy,”  one  of  “ Mrs.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures,” 
&c.,  all  of  which  were  read  by  Mr.  Croker  in 
a manner  that  proved  him  to  be  a master  of  the 
art  of  public  speaking  of  first-class  merit. 

The  City  Library,  Guildhall. — The  City 
Library,  Guildhall,  which  has  been  closed  since 
the  22nd  of  July,  was  re-opened  on  Monday  last. 
During  the  recess  it  has  been  thoroughly  oleansed 
and  repainted,  and  the  library  itself  re-organised. 
The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  have 
granted  4002.  for  the  compilation  of  a new 
i catalogue. 


Leeds  Royal  Exchange— On  the  31st  ul 
the  Royal  Exohange,  Leeds,  was  opened  to  tt 
public  with  a Bhort  ceremony,  in  which  Ml 
Nussey,  chairman  of  the  company  who  haNj 
erected  it,  took  the  leading  part.  The  foundi 
tion-stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Connaugt 
in  September,  1872,  on  the  occasion  of  his  vie 
to  Leeds  for  the  purpose  of  opening  Roundha? 
park  to  the  people.  The  Exchange  has  bee 
built  by  a company  of  merchants  and  represe: 
tatives  of  the  iron,  flax,  leather,  machinery,  ai 
other  trades.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Pe 
pendicular  Gothic,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Wate 
house,  whose  designs  have  been  carried  out  r 
Mr.  Healey  and  Mr.  Whiteley.  The  merchan 
and  manufacturers  representing  the  various  l 
dustries  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  attend 
in  considerable  numbers. 

New  Barracks  for  Richmond,  Yorksliii 
A correspondent  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  writ 
that  there  is  now  no  doubt  about  Richma 
becoming  a military  centre.  The  War-offi 
authorities  have  made  arrangements  for  t 
erection  of  new  barracks.  The  contractors  i 
the  works  are  Messrs.  Parnell  & Son,  of  Rugt 
and  it  is  calculated  that  a sum  of  about  10U,0U 
will  have  to  be  expended  before  the  works  a 
completed.  The  site  is  almost  on  a level  wr: 
the  racecourse,  and  is  therefore  elevated  healtti 
and  conveniently  situated.  The  ground  stale] 
out  is  nearly  fifteen  acres  in  extent. 

Carpenters  in  the  Royal  Navy.— Mr.  j 
Filluck,  acting  first-class  draughtsman  at  Ford 
mouth  Dockyard  for  the  instruction  of  carpentrj 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  has  been  appointed  establish 
first-class  draughtsman  for  the  instruction  u 
carpenters  of  the  Royal  Navy  at  Chatham  doL 
yard,  vice  Mr.  F.  Jago,  who  has  been  appoint, 
i a surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Another  Tombstone  Case.— Ifc  is  not  im- 
robable  that  the  public  may,  before  long,  hear 
T another  legal  case  arising  out  of  a dispute  in 
jference  to  the  erection  of  a tombstone  in  a 
Irish  churchyard.  In  this  instance,  however, 
le  stone  is  objected  to  on  msthetic  rather  than  on 
iclesiastical  grounds.  It  appears  that  in  a 
ason’s  yard  in  the  parish  of  Horsemonden 
jar  Staplehurst,  there  is  a stone  ready  for  erec- 
m in  the  parish  churchyard,  the  stone,  it  is 
.id,  being  of  the  form  which  has  been  common 
English  churchyards  for  centuries.  The  rector 
is  refused  resolutely  to  have  so  “hideous" 
one  erected  in  his  churchyard,  remarking  that 
1 stones  there  have,  and  must  have,  upon  them 
:0  form  of  a cross.  The  matter  will  probably 
suit  in  an  appeal  to  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
rbury. 

Gas  Dividends. — The  Brighton  Gas  Company 
is  declared  a dividend  for  the  past  half-year  at 
ie  rate  of  9 per  cent,  per  annum  as  against  10  per 

nt.per  annum  in  the  previous  half-year. The 

idlow  Gas  Company,  at  its  annual  meeting, 
ild  last  week,  resolved  that  a dividend  of  5 per 
int.  be  paid  to  the  preference  shareholders  for 
174,  and  that  a dividend  of  3 per  cent,  bo  paid 

the  original  shareholders. The  directors  of 

.e  Gloucester  Gasl  ight  Company  recommend  that 
e nfhximum  dividend  be  declared  for  the  past 
filf-year,  viz.,  101.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
A”  shares,  and  7Z. 10s.  percent,  per  annum 

bon  the  “ B ” shares. The  Barnet  District 

is  and  Water  Company  have  declared  a 
videud  for  the  past  half-year  at  the  rate  of  3 Z. 
ir  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “A”  stock  and 
ares,  and  21.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  “ B ” 
)ok. 

Slaughterhouse s in  St.  Fancras. — At  a 

eeting  of  the  St.  Fancras  Sanitary  Committee 
the  25th  ult.,  Dr.  Stevenson,  medical  officer 
health,  reported  that  he  had  visited  one 
jiughterhouse,  where  the  state  of  things  was 
ily  horrible.  The  paved  approach  was  thickly 
lated  with  soft  fcecal  matter,  and  strewed  with 
Jeep’s  heads  from  which  the  blood  was  still 
zing.  This  mixed  heap  of  dung  and  offal  was 
ensive,  and  had  not  been  removed  for  several 
ys.  Inside  the  slaughterhouse  the  impervious 
rtion  of  the  walls  had  not  been  cleansed  after 
ughtering  as  required  by  the  bye-laws,  but 
h had  been  allowed  to  dry  on  them.  For  some 
irs  this  slaughterhouse  had  been  the  subject 
complaint  from  the  neighbours.  He  recom- 
mded  a prosecution  for  infringement  of  the 
ws.  A motion  to  institute  a prosecution 
(s  negatived  by  nine  to  seven. 
i/The  St.  Gothard  Tunnel. — An  exhaustive 

II  interesting  communication  upon  this  great 
jineering  work  was  read  before  the  recent 
ographical  Congress  at  Paris.  Up  to  August  1, 

1 5,  the  length  of  tunnel  driven  was  4,413 
tres,  leaving  10,507  metres  to  drive,  and  the 
ole  must  be  completed  by  October  1,  1880. 

(owing  ten  months  for  the  finishing  of  the 
nel  after  the  ends  are  joined,  the  com- 
nication  should  bo  made  in  December, 
79,  and  as  the  work  was  commenced  in  Sep- 
iiber,  1872,  it  will  have  occupied  seven  years 
1 two  months.  The  rate  of  progress  hitherto 
ji  averaged  12G  metres  per  month;  they  are 
v making  230  metres  per  month,  and  this  will, 
doubt,  be  increased,  whilst  202  metres  per 
nth  will  complete  the  work  within  the  time 
mlated. 

tiChe  West  Front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral. 

*a  sermon  preached  on  Sunday,  the  22nd  ult., 
jiohfield  Cathedra],  Dean  Bickersteth  declared 
t he  contemplated  the  complete  restoration  of 
west  front  of  his  cathedral,  under  the  direo- 
i of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  restored  the  in. 
or.  As  the  preacher  aptly  put  it,  he  desired 
lo  something  towards  making  that  which  is 
hout  worthy  of  that  which  is  within,  and,  at 
Bvents,  to  restore  the  west  front  according  to 
| anoient  features  by  replacing  the  Roman 
|aent  with  good  honest  stone.  The  cost  of  the 
litemplated  work  is  matter  for  conjecture,  but 
[the  subject  being  mooted  some  years  ago,  it 
li;  stated  that  it  would  require  some  20,000Z., 
lestimate  which  now-a-days  would  probably 
i|e  to  be  considerably  increased. 

■lew  Mechanics’  Institute  for  Nortli- 
iram. — A new  Mechanics’  Institute  at  North- 
am,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
lOkjWas  opened  on  the  25th  ult.,  by  Mr.  A.B. 
tor,  of  Northowram  Hall.  The  building  con- 
18  a large  concert-hall,  four  commodious 
i s-rooms,  and  committee  and  billiard  rooms, 
j!  architect  is  Mr.  Hellewell,  of  Brighouse. 


The  Prizes  of  the  Coachmakers’  Com- 
pany.— In  the  late  competition  for  prizes  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Coachmakers  and  Coaoh 
Harness-makers  of  London,  open  to  the  coaoh 
makers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  carried  out 
by  the  examiner  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  first 
prize  for  the  technology  of  carriage  building, 
consisting  of  the  Society’s  silver  medal  and  31., 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Matthew  Mullins,  of  42, 
Maylor-street,  Cork  (coach  body-maker).  Mr. 
Mullins  and  his  brothers,  Thomas  and  Jeremiah, 
have  been  diligent  students  of  the  Cork  School 
of  Art,  and  their  names  have  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  these  competitions 
as  having  carried  oil  some  of  the  highest  prizes 
offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company  to  the 
artisans  in  this  speciality  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A Cab  Show. — An  exhibition  of  metropolitan 
cabs  and  cab-horses  will  bo  held  on  the  1st  of 
October  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Royal  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  &c.  The  object  is  to  pro- 
duce improved  cabs,  and  the  movement  is,  ac- 
cording to  tlje  Daily  News,  being  supported  by 
the  cab  proprietors.  About  fifty  prizes,  running 
up  to  10Z.,  will  be  given,  and  among  them  two 
prizes  of  10Z.  and  5Z.  are  offered  to  the  exhibitor 
of  the  best  design  for  a cabman’s  shelter,  to  be 
erected  on  the  cab  ranks,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
75 Z.  Previous  efforts  in  the  direction  of  obtain- 
ing improved  cabs  and  cab-horses  have  not  met 
with  much  success. 

Discovery  of  Urns  at  St.  Alban’s.— In 

making  the  excavations  for  the  foundation  of 
some  new  buildings  in  the  Yerulara-road,  St. 
Alban’s,  the  workmen  engaged  have  just  dug  up 
a number  of  ancient  urns.  They  were  found  to 
be  very  rotten,  but  two  have,  with  care,  been 
tolerably  well  preserved.  The  best  specimen  is 
an  urn  made  of  common  clay,  7f  in.  in  height, 
and  8 in  diameter.  There  is  no  ornamentation 
except  at  the  mouth,  which  has  an  everted  lip 
with  two  shallow  grooves.  The  almost  entire 
absence  of  ornamentation  renders  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  say  whether  these  funeral  urns  are 
British  or  Saxon,  although  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence is  said  to  be  in  favour  of  their  being 
British. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ Society: 
Visit  to  East  London  Railway  Works. — 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  G.  W.  Willcocks,  president, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  vice-president,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Brewster,  and  several  members  and  friends, 
visited  the  above  works,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw,  and  were  shown  over  by  the 
resident  engineer,  Mr.  Hunt.  Great  progress 
has  been  made  since  the  account  of  the  works 
was  given  in  the  Builder  some  months  back. 
This  society  is  making  good  use  of  the  summer 
recess  by  visits  to  works  on  alternate  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  has  already  been  to  the  Pump- 
ing Station,  Grosvenor-road ; Royal  Aquarium, 
Westminster;  and  widening  of  Chalk  Farm 
Tunnel. 


Birmingham. — The  ceremony  of  unveiling 
the  window  which  has  been  placed  in  St.  Asaph’s 
Church,  Great  Colmore-street,  as  a testimonial 
to  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  R.  Page,  M.A.,  the 
first  vicar  of  the  parish,  took  place  on  Saturday 
last  in  the  presence  of  that  gentleman.  The 
window,  which  comprises  four  cartoons,  repre- 
senting four  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  viz., 
the  Baptism,  the  Call  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  the 
Transfiguration,  and  the  Anointing  at  Bethany, 
is  inclosed  in  richly-coloured  ornamentation, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  tracery  representing 
the  emblem  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  window 
is  one  of  four  exeouted  by  Mr.  C.  Heritage,  of 
Marshall-street,  Birmingham. 

The  Corporation  of  Rochester,  at  a special 
meeting  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  resolved  to  instruct 
the  town  cleik  to  institute  Chancery  proceedings 
against  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  (the  well-known  con- 
tractors), for  infringing  the  rights  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Rochester  as  owners  and  conservators 
of  the  Medway.  The  Government  has  employed 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw  to  commence  the  con- 
struction of  a bridge  at  West  Hoo  Creek,  without 
having  first  received  the  permission  of  the 
Corporation. 

Board  Schools  and  their  Cost. — The  whole 
amount  of  expenditure  for  school  buildings, 
sanctioned  up  to  April  30th,  1875,  was 

4,021,418Z.  The  sums  actually  taken  up  as 
loans  amounted  on  the  25th  of  March  last  to 
3,151,000Z.,  or  rather  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  sanctioned  expenditure. 


A New  Tramway-Car. — The  Scott-Moncrieft’ 
tramway  car  has  been  tried  at  Glasgow  with 
success.  The  car,  which  is  impelled  by  com. 
pressed  air,  is  rather  larger  and  heavier  than  an 
ordinary  tramway-car,  and  can,  it  is  stated,  be 
driven  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  but  its  usual  speed 
in  towns  is  to  be  only  six.  At  this  rate  the  car 
can  be  taken  up  and  down  the  steepest  gradients 
overcome  by  the  usual  tramway-cars,  makes  no 
noise,  and  is  said  to  cost  for  motive-power  only 
l^d.  a mile,  against  7d.  per  mile  when  drawn  by 
horses.  The  invention,  if  really  as  cheap  as  is 
alleged,  is  likely  to  be  useful  for  cross-country 
railways. 

A New  Circus  for  Paris.  — The  large 
building  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  known  as 
“ Les  Magazins  Reunis,”  has  just  been  leased 
for  twenty  years  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Myers,  an  American 
circus  proprietor.  The  interior  courtyard  is 
240  metres  in  length,  and  135  metres  wide. 
The  entire  roof  is  covered  with  glass,  supported 
by  iron  girders,  after  the  style  of  the  Floral 
Hall,  Covent-garden.  Messrs.  Defries,  of  London, 
have  contracted  to  light  and  decorate  the  build- 
ing, which  is  being  remodelled  by  a French 
firm.  When  complete,  it  will  seat  about  7,500 
persons. 

Cost  of  our  Fortifications. — From  a return 
just  issued  by  the  Government  we  learn  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  spent  close  upon 
seven  millions  (6,987,910Z.)  upon  our  national 
fortifications.  By  far  the  largest  sum  expended 
at  any  one  place  was  at  Portsmouth,  where 
close  upon  three  millions  have  been  spent. 
Plymouth  stands  next  with  304,680Z.  and 
1,181,816Z.,  making  a total  of  1,486, 49GZ.  Port- 
land  is  third  on  the  list,  but  with  less  than 
400,0C0Z.  A sum  of  377,686Z.  was  spent  in  pro. 
viding  and  fixing  iron  shields. 

St.  George’s  Church,  Worthing. — This 
church,  which  was  partially  erected  some  few 
years  baok,  haB  just  had  a large  entrance  corridor 
added  towards  the  sea  front,  also  a good  semi- 
circular ended  vestry,  &c.,  towards  the  west, 
with  a boundary  wall  to  inclose  the  land  and  a 
few  other  improvements  also.  The  transepts, 
with  tower  and  spire,  have  Btill  to  be  built  to 
make  the  church  complete.  Mr.  George  Truefitt 
is  the  architect  to  the  building,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Worthing,  was  the  builder  for  the  late 
additions. 

Supposed  “Rattening”  by  Brickmakers. 

A serious  case  of  “ rattening  ” has  occurred  at 
the  new  Military  Dep6t,  at  Warwick.  The  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Davis  & Banbury,  had,  at  great 
expense,  erected  a machine  capable  of  making 
28,000  bricks  a day,  and  some  miscreant  has 
placed  a pick-staff  between  the  rollers,  and 
otherwise  damaged  it  so  that  the  machine  cannot 
be  worked.  A serious  loss  will  result  to  the  con- 
tractors. A reward  has  been  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offenders. 


New  Market  for  Rotherliam. — On  the 

23rd  ult.  Messrs.  Hill  & Swann  submitted  to  the 
Market  Committee  of  the  Rotherham  Town 
Council  two  block  plans,  marked  A and  B,  of  the 
proposed  new  market.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend that  the  block  plan  marked  B be  approved, 
with  the  addition  of  arches  extending  40  ft.  from 
the  lower  end,  and  providing  the  work  can  be 
done  for  5,000Z. ; and  that  the  architects  be  in- 
structed to  prepare  the  necessary  drawings, 
elevations,  and  estimates  for  the  work. 

The  Bessemer  Steamboat  Company  is 

stated  to  be  in  liquidation,  and  the  Bessemer  is 
for  sale.  The  failure  of  the  enterprise  is  said  to 
be  “in  consequence  of  the  want  of  the  requisite 
accommodation  in  the  French  harbours.”  Was 
not  the  extent  of  this  accommodation  known 
before  the  Bessemer  was  built  ? 

Tadcaster  Churcli.  — Notwithstanding  the 
protests  of  antiquarians  and  others,  the  whole  of 
this  interesting  edifice,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tower,  will,  it  is  stated,  be  entirely  taken 
down  in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  The  work  is 
progressing  rapidly,  the  interior  being  now 
gutted  and  the  building  unroofed. 


TENDERS 


For  the  Enfield  Industrial  School.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Osborne  & 


Bayes  & Ramage 

Bentley  

Putman  (accepted;  . 

Fairhead  

Sabey  & Son 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  4,  1875. 


For  constructing  a portion  of  the  main  drainage  works 
in  the  Coombe  PutFord  Valley,  St.  Marychuich,  Devon. 
Messrs.  Tarring,  Son,  Ac  Wilkinson,  surveyors  : — 

J.&G.  Be;l £2,448  10  2 

Wilcocka 1,807  0 0 

Shaddock  1,379  0 0 


For  rebuilding  first  portion  of  Stoke  House,  near 
Bletohley  Station,  for  Mr.  13.  T.  Fountaine.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lawrence,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper  ; — 

T.  & S.  Orchard  £1.609  0 0 

Edwards 4,312  14  0 

Twelvetrees  3,993  0 0 

Staiue9  Ac  Son  3,974  0 0 

Stephenson 3,9  IS  0 0 

Wigmore 3,799  10  0 

Foster 3,750  0 0 

lroson  3,750  0 0 

Adams 3,590  0 0 

Dover  Ac  Co 3,379  0 0 


For  a villa  for  Mr.  Handley,  Highbury.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill, 
architect : — 

Keen  £746  0 0 

Webber  714  0 0 

Davies 395  o 0 


For  building  new  premises.  East  India-road,  for  Mr. 
Gondlach.  Messrs.  Hammack  Ac  Lambert,  architects  : — 

Judd  & Hawkings  £509  0 0 

Cbaflen  & J arrow  497  0 0 

Mitchell 477  0 0 

Abrahams  465  0 0 

Riddle 455  0 0 


For  building  two  houses,  coach-house,  and  stable,  in  the 
Herbert-road,  Woolwich,  for  the  Imperial  Property  In- 
vestment Company,  Limited.  Mr.  George  Lethbridge, 
architect  : — 

Judd  & Hawkings  (accepted)  ...  £1,278  0 0 


For  erecting  a play-shed  and  making  certaiu  alterations 
in  the  boys'  school  huildiogs,  for  the  Newport  (Isle  of 
Wight)  Board  of  Guardiaua  :— 

Bait £131  9 9 

Dyer  397  15  0 

Cooper  395  5 0 

Saunders  (accepted)  391  9 0 


For  the  enlargement  of  the  Board-room  of  the  Union 
Workhouse,  for  the  Gloucester  Board  of  Guardians: — 

Peteis £614  0 0 

Jones  68 J 0 0 

Meredith  478  0 0 

Cullis  410  0 0 

Sims  (accepted)  439  0 0 


For  formation  of  new  streets  at  Kettering.  Mr.  R.  W. 
J ohnson, surveyor : — 

Ueuson  £2,160  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 2,"67  0 0 

Paget  1,964  0 0 

Lyuch  1,934  0 0 

Jones  & Fitzmaurico  1,922  0 0 

Pound 1,855  0 0 

Sharman  1,770  0 0 

Barlow 1,710  0 0 

M angel  Is 1,685  0 0 


For  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  school,  and  minister’s  house, 
Chichester.  Mr.  A.  Lauder,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  It.  Carpenter  :— 

Fielder  £4,207  0 0 

Smith  & Co 4,001  0 0 

Burton 3,995  0 0 

Marshall 3,957  0 0 

Smart  3,917  0 0 

Quick  3,861  0 0 

Coles  3,757  10  0 

Sibley  3,618  0 0 

White  3,317  0 0 

Burbridgo  3,224  0 0 

Lose  (accepted)  3,016  0 0 


For  new  entrance-lodge.  Booth's  Hall,  Knutsfordi 
Cheshire.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect  : — 

Molyneux  & Son £625  0 0 

Leicester  560  0 0 

Stelfix,  Carter,  & Rylance  531  0 0 

Tickell  & 8on  (accepted)  475  0 0 


For  new  Board  schools,  with  master’s  residence,  at 
Tyler’s  Green,  Bucks,  for  the  High  Wycombe  School 
Board.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect  : — 

Woodbridge  (accepted) £1,870  0 0 


For  house  and  stabliDg  at  Stamford,  for  Mr.  Orlando 
Edmonds.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve,  architect : — 

Corby  (uccepted) £2,674  0 0 


For  fittings  to  new  bank,  at  Peterborough,  for  Stamford, 
Spalding,  A c Boston  Bunking  Company.  Mr.  Wm.  Eve, 
architect  : — 

Hall  (accepted)  £538  11  0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  124,  126,  and  128, 
Goswell-road,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  Ac  Co.  Mr. 
Wm.  Eve,  architect  :— 

Salt  £1,375  0 0 

Woodward 1,340  0 0 

Crabb  (accepted) 1,255  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  Long  Eaton  Work- 
ing Men’s  Co-operative  Stores.  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  Ac 
Son,  architects  : — 

Hudson  & Facon £5,197  0 0 

Slight  4,890  0 0 

J alley  4,913  0 0 

Me9som  4,749  0 0 

Vickers  4,690  0 0 

Slin  4,399  0 0 

Duke  3,370  0 0 

Poxen  (accepted) 4,300  0 0 


In  the  matter  of  41  and  45,  King’s-road,  Brighton  : — 
Dednct  if  bay 
windows  above 
first  floor  are 
not  executed. 

Barnes £6,550  0 0 £225  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  ...  6,276  0 0 285  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby 6,150  0 0 259  0 0 

Cheesman  & Co 5,899  0 0 210  0 0 

Chappell  5,872  0 0 189  0 0 

*„*  This  list  has  appeared  before;  but  the  gentleman 
who  sent  it  had  added  to  the  general  amount  what  should 
have  been  deducted. 


For  the  erection  of  Board  schools  and  residence,  Potton, 
Bedfordshire.  Mr.  J.  G.  Raynes,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Charles  Kirkby  : — 

Woodman  £4,333  0 0 

Osborne  4,116  0 0 

Twelvetrees  4,125  0 0 

Homage  (too  late)  3,705  0 0 

Redhouso  3,607  0 0 

Lang  mend  Ac  Way  (accepted)  ...  3,535  0 0 

Rainsford,  Son,  £ nartle* 3,196  5 0 

* Withdrawn. 


For  LaDgdon  Hills  Rectory,  Essex.  Mr.  Wm.  White’ 
F.S.A.,  architect.  No  quantities  :— 

Woodbridge  £1,775  0 0 

Hammond  1,775  0 0 

Gregory  (accepted)  1,769  0 0 


For  alteration  of  shop  at  75,  High-street,  St.  John’4 
Wood.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  At  Cobb,  architects  : — 

Perkings £199  0 0 

Aitchinson  & Walker 179  0 0 

Steel,  Brothers  (accepted)  136  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a river  wall,  engine-honses,  an 
chimney -shafts,  for  the  Thames  Steam  Ferry  Company 
Wapping  and  Rotherhithe.  Messrs.  Stenning  & Tyermai 
architects : — 

Gibson  £12,955  0 0 

Perry  8.240  0 0 

Lee  & Son  (aocepted) 7,195  0 0 


The  tender  of  Messrs.  Guynan  & Son,  for  the  whole 
the  blinds  to  the  Rotherhithe  Infirmary,  Mr.  Saxon  Snel 
architect,  has  been  accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E.  3.— C.  S.— R.  3.— A.  F.— A.  H.— R.  L.  3.— M.  1’.— R.  W.  F. 
J.  S.  P.— W.  R.— J.  15.— R.  M.  B.— T.  4:  Son— D.— M.  H.  J.— W.  F. 
R.  3.  L — W.  B.-S.  H — L.  A.— J.  4 Son.— C.— R.  W.  J.— F.  4 Co. 
J.  S.— H.-T.  J,  \V.—  R.  4 3. — J.  B.  L — 3.  H.— K.  C.— A.  V.— A.  41 
— H.  M.  C.— F.  C.  P. — 3.  Brothers. — M.  H.  J.  (next  week).— G.  3.  . 
(next  week).— J.  B.  W.  (next  week).—  E.  E.  (next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  gtvir 

Ali  statements  of  tacts,  list  of  tenders.  4c.  must  be  accompanli 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  ft 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetiugs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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CHARGES  FOR 
ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENT! 


Situations  I Situation* 
Wanted.  Vacant. 
81  x lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2s.  6d.  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0s.  6d.  | 0s.  W. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  reaidet 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  am 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  O 
King-street,  Covent-gardon,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDR1N1ER, 


For  re-building  205,  High-street,  Shoreditch.  Mr.  W. 
Bradbear,  architect : — 

Goodman  £697  0 0 

Garrad  033  0 0 

Riddle  & S m 645  0 0 

Steel,  Brothers  (accepted)  615  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  38,  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s- inn-fields.  Mr.  VV.  Bradbear,  architect  : — 

Riddle  Ac  Son £372  0 0 

Steel,  Brothers  (accepted)  270  0 0 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  curre 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.I 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Test 
monials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertis 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copi 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respe i 
ing  Advertisements , Subscriptions , Sfc.,  should 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Buildet 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  otl 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  t 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 


For  alterations  and  new  shop-front,  No.  395,  Brixton- 
road,  for  Mr.  C.  Newsom  : — 

Hay  don  £115  0 0 

Howse 112  0 0 

Pearce  89  15  0 


For  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Romford.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Allam,  A.l.C.E  , architect:  — 

Gordon  Cl, 518  0 0 

Davey 1.242  10  . 0 

White  1,159  10  0 

Hinds  1,100  0 0 

Barwell  (accepted) 925  0 0 


For  a dwelling-house  for  Mr.  3.  McLeod,  Chislehurst, 
Messrs.  Stenning  & Tyerman,  architects  : — 

Crossley  (accepted)  £3,000  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  saw-mills,  chimney-shaft,  and  sheds, 
at  Deptford,  for  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
Messrs.  Stenning  Ac  Tyerman,  architects  : — 

Murria  £910  0 0 

Pattison 884  0 0 


For  new  roofs  and  other  works  at  Corringham  Church. 
Essex.  Mr.  Wm.  White,  F.S.A.,  architect : — 

Gregory  (accepted). 


For  alterations  at  the  Old  Hall,  Asfordby.  Mr.  R.  W- 
Johnson,  architect: — 

Herberts £1,093  0 0 

Hulliday  & Cavo 975  0 0 

Neale  At  Son 964  10  0 


For  factory  at  Kettering,  Northants.  Mr.  R.  W.  John- 
son, architect: — 

Margetts  Ac  Manley £2,661  0 0 

Bellamy  2,533  0 0 

Henson  2,422  0 0 

Sharman 2,389  0 0 

Barlow 2,320  0 0 


For  new  schools  and  residence,  for  Great  Dailey  School 
Board.  Mr.  K.  W.  Johnson,  architect: — 

Hayes £1,210  0 0 

Neale  1,075  0 0 

Weaver  1,073  0 0 

Barnes 950  0 0 


For  new  schools  for  Garthorpe  and  Costa  School  Board. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect: — 

Weaver  £591  0 0 

Barnes 524  10  0 

Chester  433  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Katherine  and  Iron- 
gate  Wharfs,  East  Smithfield,  for  the  General  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company.  Messrs.  Stenning  & Tyerman,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  by  Mr.  II.  E.  Greiten  — 

Ashby  & Horner  9,r90  0 0 

Holland  Ac  Uanueu 9,033  0 0 

Webster 8,900  0 0 

Macey  6,39  0 0 

Sabey  Ac  Sons  (accepted)  6,265  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited} 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depflt 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adv 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  t 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mort 
Plastering  finished  in  much  lesa  time  at  les3  co 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  M. 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — Tb 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  p 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantii 
sound,  and  of  ohoice  green  tint. — For  samp 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGI 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Adi 


NO  GAS  IN  DAYTIME. 


Use  Chappuis’  Patent  Daylight  Reflectors. 


Manufactory  : 69;  FLEET  STREET. 


Voz.  XXXIII.  No.  1701. 


(The  guilder. 
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Angouleme  Excursion  of  the  Architectural 
A ssociation. 

AST  week  wo  were 
enabled  to  give  a 
general  statement 
of  the  proposed 
objeots  of  this  ex. 
cursion,  and  to 
mention  tho  first 
day’s  work.  The 
second  day  (Tues- 
day,*, August  31) 
was  still  more  in. 
terestiDg  than  the 
first.  The  party 
proceeded  as  on 
the  Monday,  from 
Angouleme  in  two 
conveyances, — a 
cross  between  the 
omnibns  and  the 
old  French  diligence, 
to  La  Palud  (otherwise 
called  La  Couronne,  from 
a monastery  now  in  ruins, 
to  which  the  hamlet  of 
La  Palud  was  a kind  of 
dependency).  Theckuroh 
is  a small  but  very  com- 
plete and  unrestored 
specimen  of  a central 
dome,  surmounted  by  a 
very  elegant  octagonal  lantern  and  spire.  These 
spires,  which  are  very  common,  are  invariably 
circular  on  plan,  and  each  of  the  stones  (which 
are  small)  is  out  into  a sort  of  scale,  the  point 
being  uppermost. 

The  next  point  was  Roulet,  which  is  under- 
going restoration.  The  original  lantern  and 
spire,  whatever  it  was,  is  replaced  by  a new  one; 
but  there  is  still  a great  deal  of  the  church  re. 
maming  in  an  authentic  condition.  It  is  of 
great  beauty,  especially  the  nave,  which  is 
covered  with  three  domes,  one  to  each  bay. 
These,  on  plan,  aro  circular  ; but  at  the  crossing 
is  a dome  elliptical  on  plan,  the  shortest  axis 
being  east  and  west.  The  transepts  and  choir 
are  covered  by  wagon  vaults.  The  church  of 
St.  Estephe  did  not  delay  the  party  many 
minutes  ; but  the  chief  interest  of  the  day  was 
m the  final  point,  Monthiers. 

Mouthiers  is  very  fine,  both  inside  and  ont, 
and  aoted  as  a oomplete  restorative  to  the  party 
after  the  hot  and  very  jolting  drive,  over  by- 
roads,  from  Sfc.  Estephe.  The  church  is  per- 
fectly undisturbed,  and  generally  in  a sound 
state,  although  ill-drained  and  very  dirty.  The 
plan  is  very  well  ordered  and  simple.  It  has  a 
nave,  transepts,  and  apsidal- ended  choir,  gene- 
rally apteral;  but  the  transepts  have  each  a 
small  apse  opening  out  of  the  eastern  walls,  all 
covered  with  slightly.pointed  wagon-vaults. 

Ihe  nave  has  ribs  ; the  choir  and  transepts  are 
plain;  the  crossing  i8  covered  by  a dome  very 
slightly  elliptical  on  plan,— so  slight  that  it  may 
be  neglected  in  describing  it.  Pendentives  are 


formed,  in  the  first  place  springing  from  the 
arches  of  the  crossing ; that  is,  they  form  approxi- 
mately portions  of  a spherical  Bhell  springing 
from  the  level  of  the  abacus  of  the  pier  arches. 
When  this  has  been  carried  up  about  two  courses 
higher  than  the  top  of  the  arohes  of  the  crossing, 
the  spherical  surface  is  stopped  by  a horizontal 
band  carried  all  round.  A little  within  this 
band  springs  a regular  hemispherical  dome 
slightly  stilted.  Immediately  above  this  band, 
and  at  the  cardinal  points,  are  four  small  square- 
headed  openings  pierced  through  the  dome. 
They  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  a tempo- 
rary purpose,  that  of  placing  the  timbers  which 
supported  the  centres  used  in  building  the  dome. 
The  spherical  surface  below  the  dome,  which  is 
formed  by  the  pendentives,  has  been  called 
approximately  true  from  this  circumstance, 
namely,  that  the  arches  of  the  crossing  which 
carry  them  are  slightly  pointed,  instead  of  being 
semi-circular,  which  would  give  true  pendentives. 
The  way  in  which  this  difficulty  is  got  over  i3 
very  simple  in  construction,  but  it  would  be 
perhaps  tedious  in  description,  and  can  be  better 
reserved  for  explanation  by  drawings.  This 
account  of  the  dome  of  Mouthiers  may  be 
taken  as  a representative  description  of  all  the 
central  domes  of  the  distriot.  There  are,  how- 
ever, varieties,— cases,  for  instance,  of  eight- 
sided (not  octagonal)  plans,  with  the  domes 
themselves  gradually  working  into  the  oirole  ; 
but  in  one  instance, — Passirac, — retaining  the 
eight-sided  figure  all  the  way  up,  and  squinches 
are  used  to  get  the  octagonal  form,  instead  of 
the  pendentives.  Mouthiers  lias  a very  fine 
east  end,  both  externally  and  internally,  and  the 
capitals  are  amongst  the  best  instances  of 
intertwined  imaginary  animals  and  foliage. 
One  feature  must  not  be  omitted.  At  the  south- 
east pier  of  the  crossing,  a narrow  and  lofty  arohed 
passage  is  pierced  both  out  of  the  transept  and 
out  of  the  choir,  giving,  as  it  were,  the  rudi- 
ment of  an  aisle,  detaohing  the  pier,  and  making 
an  agreeable  variety.  There  is,  however,  ample 
allowance  still  made  for  the  solidity  required 
for  the  superstructure.  Its  use,  as  giving  the 
olergy  and  their  attendants  access  to  the  choir 
independent  of  the  central  approach,  will  be  at 
once  apparent. 

Mouthiers  was  again  visited  by  the  party  on 
Wednesday,  leaving  Angouleme  by  rail  at  six 
a.m.,  and  was  entirely  measured  for  plan  and 
section,  and  nearly  all  the  quaint  capitals  were 
drawn.  General  perspective  views,  both  of  the 
interior  and  exterior,  were  also  taken. 

Plassac  was  next  visited,  and  a great  treat  it 
was.  The  church  is  well  situated  on  high  ground, 
quite  detached,  and  not  pressed  upon,  as  so  many 
are,  by  domestic  buildings.  It  is  small,  but  of 
great  merit,  both  in  composition  and  detail,  and 
perfectly  untouched,  except  by  some  natural 
deoay.  It  has  an  extremely  good  west  front  of 
three  arcaded  stories.  It  has  the  invariable 
arrangement  of  three  arches  below ; and  above 
them  in  this  case  [for  the  upper  arcades  vary  in 
number  in  different  examples]  are  two  stories  of 
four  arcades  each,  above  is  a plain  gable.  The 
centre  is  crowned  by  an  elegant  octagonal 


lantern,  with  a spire  of  the  same  kind  as  already 
described.  The  characteristic  and  most  admirable 
feature  is  the  apse  of  the  choir,  both  within  and 
without.  There  is  a barrel  vault,  as  usual, 
slightly  pointed.  The  wall  exhibits  eleven 
arcades;  five  of  these  have  been  pierced  for 
windows  originally.  The  internal  cornice  above 
this  arcade  is  the  most  remarkable  feature.  A 
moulding  of  great  projection  is  carried  by  bold 
corbels,  between  which  are  square  panels,  or 
metopes,  carved  with  wreathed  knots  of  foliage. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  in  this  district  are 
(as  already  mentioned  at  Mouthiers)  generally 
ornamented  with  gryphons,  or  other  imaginary 
oreatures,  struggling  and  quarrelling,  and  inter- 
twined in  a most  fantastic  manner,  and  com- 
bined with  foliage  derived  from  the  aoanthus  type- 
Those  of  Plassac  were  peculiarly  graceful,  and 
seemed  to  Bhow  that  the  artists  who  carved 
them  had  not  failed  to  study  classical  forms. 
At  this  church  the  travellers  were  left  quite  to 
themselves,  without  any  interference  from  the 
ouriosity  of  the  neighbourhood, — an  agreeable 
variety  in  their  general  experience.  The  more 
educated  people,  however,  have  invariably  3hown 
themselves  kind  and  attentive.  This  refers  par. 
ticularly  to  the  clergy  and  the  maires  of  the 
different  small  towns  which  have  been  visited. 
In  several  plaoes,  however,  the  gendarmes 
thought  it  necessary  to  question  the  right  of  the 
students  thus  to  scour  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Sharpe  has  had  several  amusing  discussions  with 
them.  Had  it  not  been  that  he  is  armed  with  a 
letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Angouleme,  which  he 
produces  when  ordinary  arguments  have  failed, 
they  would  very  probably  have  given  consider, 
able  trouble. 

Prom  Plassac,  Mainfonds,  a Greek  cross 
church,  was  visited  ; then  Champagne,  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  choir,  of  a strictly 
Romanesque  type,  of  a very  masculine  and 
solemn  style  of  architecture.  Blanzac  is  a very 
remarkable  specimen.  Very  little  remains  of 
the  twelfth-century  church  exoept  the  oentral 
tower,  but  this  was  considered  so  beautiful,  when 
the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  on  a much  wider  plan  than 
before,  that  the  tower  was  left  standing  in  the 
centre  with  its  external  buttresses  and  internal 
arohes  standing  completely  within  the  walls  of 
the  wider  church,  which  touches  it  only  where 
the  newer  vault  abuts  against  it.  The  old  tower 
again  re-appears  above  the  roof,  and  still  forms 
the  best  feature  of  the  whole,  although  it  was 
considerably  heightened  at  the  time  of  the 
newer  construction. 

Thursday’s  expedition  wa3  to  Puyperoux,  a 
church  of  an  extremely  solemn  and  grave 
character,  massive  and  comparatively  low, 
atanding  by  itself  on  a fine  situation.  In  this 
chnroh  all  the  four  piers  of  the  crossing  have 
passages  formed  around  them ; but  they  are  not 
of  the  architectural  character  that  was  exhibited 
in  the  instance  described  at  Mouthiers.  Passing 
by  Mont-Moreau,  where  there  is  a restored 
chnroh  and  a fine  chateau,  the  day  was 
ended  by  a well-combined  attack  upon  tho 
west  front  of  Chalais,  the  only  portion  re- 
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maining  of  what  must  have  been  a magnificent 
charob,  and  itself  a fragment,  for  only  the  lower 
ttiry,  with  the  usual  three  arches,  remains. 
But  Buch  arches  ! There  is  also  a large  chateau 
whioh  was  visited,  but  which  scarcely  repaid  the 
time  oocupied.  The  excursion  took  up  its  head- 
quarters at  a small  railway  hotel  at  Chalais  for 
two  nights,  but  was  exceedingly  well  taken  care 
of,  and  good  lodgings  were  obtained  for  the 
members  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

Friday  morning’s  start  was  to  St.  Quentin, 
which,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  roads,  re- 
quired a walk  of  about  two  miles  from  Chalais 
to  the  church,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
afterwards  to  join  the  conveyances,— a walk 
much  pleasanter  at  seven  o’clock,  when  it  began, 
than  at  eleven,  when  it  ended.  The  church, 
however,  fully  repaid  the  journey.  The  plan 
here  was  interesting  : most  of  the  original  work 
was  left,  but  aisles  had  been  built  in  the  four- 
teenth or  fifteenth  century  on  each  side  of  the 
original  apteral  nave,  and  the  piers  in  their  plan 
showed  in  the  north  and  south  dimensions  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  original  massive  wall, 
but  were  very  narrow  by  comparison  when 
measured  in  a direction  east  and  west.  The 
choir  was  of  the  original  construction,  and  a 
very  fine  specimen.  The  next  place  visited  was 
Aubeterre,  and  in  the  journey  some  exceedingly 
beautiful  country  was  passed  over.  The  whole 
surface  is  clothed  with  vines  and  walnut-trees, 
the  latter  chiefly  grown  for  the  production  of 
oil.  At  Aubeterre,  a town  having  a magnificent 
situation,  are  the  ruins  of  a noble  mediaoval 
castle,  and  beneath  it  a very  remarkable  rock- 
cut  church  dedicated  to  St.  Jean.  It  consists  of 
several  chambers.  The  largest  has  au  apse  and 
an  aisle  towards  the  deepest  part  of  the  rock, 
whioh  is  supported  or  strengthened  by  two  huge 
octagonal  pillars,  which  have  been  left  in  exca- 
vating the  aisle.  The  general  work  is  of  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance,  but  part  is  said  to  be 
earlier.  Aubeterre  has  also  the  remains  of  a 
west  front  (the  rest  of  the  church  having 
perished),  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  a 
repetition  of  the  west  front  of  Chalais,  except 
that  there  are  always  variations  of  detail  in  the 
repetitions  of  the  twelfth  century  ; and  as  it 
still  retains  its  arca  le  of  thirteen  arches  above 
the  threj  great  arohes  of  the  lower  story,  and  in 
the  story  above  thi r there  are  still  the  remains 
of  the  hirse  which  marks  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  it  serves  to  explain,  to  a certain  extent, 
how  that  at  Chalais,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
the  finer  specimen  of  the  two,  was  finished.  The 
inhabitants  here,  without  being  at  all  trouble- 
some, seemed  to  take  much  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings ; and,  indeed,  it  was  not  without 
interest  to  any  spectator  to  see  the  quickness 
and  activity  of  the  different  students  to  whom 
the  various  duties  of  climbing  about  the  old 
front  or  measuring  and  plotting  down  the 
different  parts  had  been  assigned.  At  this 
place,  and  also  at  Chalais,  the  attack  was  made 
more  complete  by  the  addition  of  a photographer, 
M.  Fellot,  who  has  been  acting  under  Mr.  Sharpe’s 
direction.  From  Aubeterre,  the  party  returned 
to  ChalaiB. 

Saturday’s  excursion  lay  amongst  places 
rather  pioturesque  than  highly  eminent  for 
architectural  character.  The  examination  of 
Passirac  was  delegated  to  one  party,  amongst 
whom  was  M.  Varin,  architect,  of  Angouleme, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Sharpe  on  this  day’s 
excursion.  The  rest  proceeded  to  Cbillac.  Here, 
a west  front  of  some  interest  was  measured,  and 
a very  picturesque  chtV.eau,  and  which  contained 
a very  remarkable  and  splendid  chimney-piece, 
was  sketched  by|several  hands.  Berneuil,  with  a 
good  west  front  and  east  end,  and  a fine  situa- 
tion; and  Coudeon,  with  a good  but  decayed 
west  door;  and  Barbezieux,  with  a good  inn, 
where  the  party  dined  after  a hard  day’s  work  ; 
and  a return  by  train  to  Angouleme  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  brought  the  first  week’s  work  to  a 
finish. 

The  weather  has  been  most  propitious,  and 
there  has  not  been  a Bingle  contretemps  worth 
mentioning.  Judging  from  casual  opportunities 
of  examining  the  various  sketch-books  a»d  port- 
folios, a great  deal  of  valuable  work  has  been 
secured,  and  M.  Fellot  thinks  that  his  negatives 
have  been  well  taken. 


The  Church  Congress.— Among  the  subjects 
to  be  discussed  at  the  forthcoming  Church  Con- 
gress, which  will  open  at  Scoke-upon-Trent  on 
the  5th  prox.,  will  be  that  of  “Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations.” 


THE  AESTHETICS  OF  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

A house  presents  itself  under  a very  different 
aspect  to  different  people  who  are  concerned  in 
it.  To  the  proprietor  for  whom  it  is  built,  its 
interests  are  more  varied  than  to  any  one  else, 
probably— the  idea  of  it  as  an  investment,  an 
addition  to  the  family  property,  perhaps  usually 
predominating;  and  the  experience  of  its  com- 
fort and  convenience  being  the  next  considera- 
tion. To  a lady,  a house  is  a place  in  which 
cupboards  can  be  contrived.  To  the  contractor 
it  is  a specimen  of  work  done  and  material 
employed,  in  accordance  with  various  instruc- 
tions in  the  drawings  and  specification,  and 
representing  a percentage  in  his  pocket.  The 
architect  has  his  share  in  the  percentage  source 
of  interest  too ; we  will  hope  he  seldom  confines 
his  view  of  the  matter  within  these  limits.  But 
in  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  cases,  the 
contrivance  of  a new  house  is  an  altogether 
matter-of-fact  and  business-like  affair.  The 
author  of  a large  and  useful  work  on  house- 
planning  has,  in  fact,  expressed  it  as  the  result 
of  his  experience,  that  the  average  English 
gentleman  dislikes  the  importation  of  anything 
into  the  design  or  arrangement  of  his  house 
which  can  be  called  artistic  or  picturesque,  or 
which  can  in  any  way  point  it  out  as  the  result 
of  an  individual  taste,  distinct  from  that  of  his 
neighbours.  There  is  a half  suspicion  that 
vulgarity  is  implied  in  such  a distinction.  And 
not°infrequently  the  architect  is  occupied  almost 
exclusively  in”  the  practical  consideration  of 
planning  and  specification,  and  the  effort  to  pro- 
vide for  everything  being  honestly  and  thoroughly 
done,  and  does  not  take  much  trouble  about  the 
question  of  appearances,  by  which  the  senti- 
ment  that  will  pervade  the  building  will  be 
erected.  The  house  is  “ unpretending,”  and  has 
no  architectural  style ; or  it  gets  cast  into  the 
mould  of  domestic  architecture  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  is  a close  repetition  of  others 
built  before  on  different  Bites,  and  of  those  which 
shall  be  built  after  it.  Henoe  it  comes  that  so 
many  mansions  look  as  if,  in  regard  to  their  out- 
side, they  had  been  copied  from  a pattern-book, 
or  were  slices  from  a block  of  Tudor,  or  Italian, 
or  Queen  Anne  architecture,  as  the  oase  may  be, 
cut  off  and  scattered  about  the  country. 

If  it  be  true  that  a majority  of  those  for  whom 
houses  are  built  prefer  this  apparently  wholesale 
manufacture,  at  least  it  is  not  the  architect  who 
should  encourage  the  idea  that  superior  good 
taste  and  refinement  are  manifested  by  suoh  a 
preference.  In  building  a house  which  is  to  be 
a permanent  landmark  on  the  country,  and  a 
permanent  residence  and  gathering-place  for  the 
family  and  descendants  of  its  owner,  there  may 
be  something  more  thought  of  than  the  mere 
specification  excellences  of  sound  wood  and 
good  brickwork,  or  the  mere  convenience  of 
satisfactory  plan  and  patent  kitchen  ranges.  It 
would  seem  superfluous  to  say  this,  indeed,  did 
we  not  find  many  architects  practically,  and  some 
avowedly,  ignoring  it ; and  the  majority  of  archi- 
tects’ clients  placing  the  height  of  their  wishes 
in  having  a “comfortable”  house.  Nor  do  we, 
of  course,  undervalue  this  practical  side  of  the 
question.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  basis  of  domestic 
architecture  ; comfort  and  health  are  the  things 
first  to  be  considered,  and  appearance  after- 
wards ; and  whenever  this  order  of  things  is 
inverted,  there  is  an  element  of  sham  intro- 
duced. But  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  this  side  of  the  question,  that  there  may  be 
some  excuse  for  looking  at  the  other  side  a little, 
and  considering  a house  for  the  moment  exclu- 
sively from  the  eesthetic  point  of  view. 

Even  those  who  profess  to  be  entirely  practical 
in  their  vie  w of  the  matter,  are  more  influenced  by 
the  aesthetic  consideration  than  they  are  them- 
selves aware  of.  Otherwise,  how  is  it  that  the  same 
man  who,  if  he  builds  for  himself,  will  order  the 
comfortable  house,  and  nothing  else,  will  express 
himself  so  much  pleased  with  some  rambling 
country  residence,  not  particularly  comfortable, 
possibly  not  particularly  sanitary,  but  presenting 
a picturesque  interest  and  variety  in  its  lines  of 
thoroughfare  and  capricious  alterations  of  level  ? 
The  interest  here  is  partly  that  of  association, 
of  a dwelling  with  a history  and  reminiscences, 
no  doubt.  But  it  is  not  wholly  that  ; it  is  partly 
also  that  there  is  distinct  character,  even  Bugges- 
tiveness,  in  the  old  country-house.  But  in  these 
practical  days  there  is  a notion  that  anything  of 
that  kind— anything  characteristic,  out  of  the 
usual  routine— is  unpractical,  and  that  some 
practical  advantage  is  necessarily  sacrificed  for 
it.  And,  in  obedience  to  this  notion,  this  popular 
superstition,  we  build  dull  or  uninteresting 


houses ; and  while  people  are  all  agreed  as  to 

what  to  admire  in  old  bouses,  and  are  willing  to 
make  small  pilgrimages  to  visit  them  and  sketch 
them,  they  go  back  and  build  their  own  dwell- 
ings in  a manner  directly  and  purposely  shorn 
of  all  such  attractions,  and  as  if  one  object  were 
to  distinguish  a modem  dwelling  from  an  old  one 
by  studiously  banishing  from  the  former  all  that 
we  admire  in  the  latter. 

A good  deal  of  this  comparative  dulness  and 
want  of  interest  in  a modern  house  arises  from 
its  being  originated  too  exclusively  under  office 
and  drawing-board  influence.  It  is  made  on 
paper,  and  then  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
landscape  in  whioh  it  is  to  form  a feature,  with 
no  reference  thereto  either  in  composition  or 
material.  For  the  first  part  of  the  aesthetics  of 
house-building  is  in  regard  to  that  which  con- 
cerns the  outside  spectator,  perhaps  more  than 
the  inhabitant  and  owner, — the  figure  which  it 
makes  in  the  scene.  The  distinction  between 
old  houses  and  new  in  this  respect,— the  superior 
picturesqueness  of  the  former,  is  not  mere  y 
the  result  of  the  long  process  of  weather-stain- 
ing which  brings  them  into  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  landscape.  It  is  partly , 
perhaps,  that  they  have  arisen  in  a .more 
unsophisticated  fashion,  been  built  and  added  to 
piecemeal  and  on  no  formal  design  ; partly  the 
accidental  circumstance,  as  in  one  sense  it  may 
be  termed,  that  local  material  has  been  more 
used  in  their  construction  than  is  often  the  case 
in  modern  buildings  in  the  country.  The  in- 
creased facility  of  traffic  in  modern  days  not  only 
tends  to  obliterate  local  distinctions  of  manners 
and  character,  but  similar  distinctions  of  build- 
ing and  workmanship  also.  Before  the  railway 
period  different  districts  bad  their  own  materials 
at  hand  and  their  own  method  of  building,  which 
(except  in  the  case  of  unusually  large  palatial 
mansions  for  which  workmen  were  summoned 
from  afar)  thus  became  a portion  of  the  local 
character  of  the  district.  Now,  the  same 
materials  go  over  a great  part,  sometimes  over 
the  whole  of  the  land,  and  the  same  contractor 
may  have  work  to  carry  on  at  places  far  asunder 
geographically,  and  transport  the  Bame  workmen 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
natural  result  of  an  altered  state  of  things, 
except  so  far  as  the  use  of  material  is  concerned. 
There  is  really  no  reason  for  the  transportation 
of  a particular  material  which  has  become 
fashionable  into  every  district  it  can  be  got  to  ; 
for  taking  patent  compressed  brick  into  the 
midst  of  a district  possessing  building  stone  of 
its  own.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  neigh- 
bourhoods which  do  not  furnish  materials  with 
which  walls  may  be  constructed  durably  and 
efficiently,  if  the  right  process  of  manipulating 
them  be  employed.  . . 

The  value  of  this  consideration  as  to  local 
material  will,  of  course,  be  differently  judged  in 
proportion  to  the  more  or  less  artificial  view 
taken  of  domestic  architecture.  If  a dwelling  is 
regarded  as,  under  any  circumstances,  a purely 
artificial  object,  to  be  designed  after  some  set 
pattern,  or ‘in  a fixed  style  with  precedents  and 
conventional  details  to  be  observed,  perhaps,  in 
that  case,  the  more  artificial  the  material  in  con- 
trast to  the  surrounding  scene  the  better.  Ihe 
dwelling  then  appears  as  something  to  be  judged 
of  apart  and  as  a whole,  quite  independent  ol 
its  surroundings.  And  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  right 
aspect  for  a town-house.  Everything  in  a town 
is  artificial,  and  there  is  neither  reason  nor  good 
taste  in  trying  to  give  it  any  other  aspect.  But 
in  the  country  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a man- 
sion of  the  largest  scale  and  the  highest  pre- 
tensions that  the  purely  artificial  architectural 
treatment  can  be  suitable.  It  can  be  so  here, 
because  a great  mansion  almost  claims  to  be 
considered,  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  as  a small 
town  in  itself;  and  its  surroundings  are  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  give  opportunity  for  a 
gradual  connexion  of  the  house  with  the  land- 
scape by  the  intervention  of  terraces, 
plantations,  and  accessory  buildings.  And  the 
natural  character  for  a mansion  of  the  largest 
class,  which  is  always  more  or  less  a state  or 
show  residence,  is  that  of  stateliness  and  palatial 
dignity,  which  is  better  achieved  by  a formal  and 
symmetrical  architectural  style  than  by  a quasi- 
picturesque  dress.  The  latter  aim  is  always 
connected,  too,  with  the  expression  of  domestic 
comfort,  which  is  not  the  paramount  expression 
of  the  mansion  par  excellence.  Some  fine i in- 
stances of  the  pioturesque  or  “romantic 
treatment  of  a great  house  will  occur  to  d 
most  readers,  buildings  which  show  muo  ' 
for  interest  and  admiration  ; but  the  te  - 
dency  of  this  style  of  treatment,  which  pre- 
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sents  the  mansion  rather  as  an  agglomeration 
of  parts,  a group  of  structures,  than  as  one 
structure,  is  to  lose  the  idea  of  Bize,  from  any 
one  point  of  view,  and  to  convey  the  impression 
too  much  of  a greatly  magnified  villa.  We  are  not 
arguing  for  the  employment  of  "classical”  sym- 
metry in  a great  house,  for  the  old  “ Blenheim  ” 
regularity  or  duplication  of  parts,  where  the 
kitchen  balances  the  chapel.  That  must  he  nearly 
always  false,  to  begin  with,  as  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  a house  are  never  of  equal  importance, 
or  for  similar  uses ; and  it  is  dull  and  formal 
besides.  What  we  would  see  in  the  mansion  is  not 
absolute  formality,  but  a certain  regularity  and 
stateliness,  as  of  an  establishment  which  is  self- 
dependent,  and  has  its  own  life  apart  from  that 
of  the  “country  side,”  which  is  really  the  state 
of  the  case.  The  mean  between  too  little  and  too 
much  formality  of  design  is  often  happily  at- 
tained by  the  grouping  of  a symmetrically 
designed  centre  (the  state  portion  of  the  house) 
with  unsymmetrically  grouped  dependencies,  by 
means  of  which  a disagreeable  formality  can  be 
avoided.  But  a certain  amount  of  symmetry 
and  grandeur  of  design,  of  horizontal  line  and 
contrived  repetition,  goes  better  with  the  ex- 
tended  approaches  and  terraces  which  Buoh  a 
mansion  should  never  be  without,  than  does  an 
ondless  variation  and  tossing  about  of  outline 
and  plan,  by  whioh  the  effect  of  mass  and  re- 
pose is  weakened  and  broken  up. 

. Such  an  effect,  however,  should  be  aimed  at 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  application  of 
the  pure  Italian  palatial  style,  which  is  the  chief 
precedent  we  have  to  go  upon  so  far.  Fine  as 
are  some  of  the  English  examples  in  this  style,  in 
the  abstract,  the  style  has  in  many  respeots  been 
found  wanting,  for  this  country ; and  regarded  in 
relation  to  the  peculiarities  of  English  landscape 
and  atmosphere,  it  is  too  colourless  and  too 
deficient  in  inoisiveness  of  detail,  not  to  look 
cold  and  flat  in  all  but  a few  days  in  the  year  in 
this  latitude.  But  there  is  room  really  for  the 
suggestion  of  something  new  in  mansions  of  this 
class,  in  the  combination  of  the  horizontal  lines 
-and  repeated  features  of  Italian  architecture, 
with  a use  and  treatment  of  material  affording 
more  surface  texture,  and  more  of  colour  effect. 
The  weakness  of  the  pure  Italian  style  under 
any  but  a bright  sky,  is  in  its  artificial  and 
smoothed-out  ” appearance,  which  looks  poor 
and  bare  in  dull  weather,  and  absolutely 
miserable  in  wet  weather.  To  attain  a more 
powerful  and  less  washed-out  effect,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  what  may  be  called  “ the 
ashlar  superstition,”  in  dealing  with  forms  based 
on  Italian  architecture;  to  use  materials  that 
will  show  more  joint  and  more  decided  surface 
variation,  or  to  work  the  materials  so  as  to 
obtain  this  result.  What  is  called  the  Queen 
Anne  style,  as  practised  at  present,  shows  some, 
thing  of  a compromise  between  Italian  regu- 
larity and  a too  free  picturesqueness ; but  we 
cannot  regard  this  as  sufficiently  dignified,  suffi- 
cient of  a Btyle,  in  fact,  to  be  worthy  the  situation 
in  the  case  of  houses  of  the  highest  class.  More- 
over,  the  patent  brick  treatment,  which  is  almost 
universal  with  the  Queen  Anne  practitioners,  is 
again  too  weak  in  surface  and  hard  in  line  to  give 
the  counteracting  effect  we  suggest ; and  one  oan 
hardly  regard  a homogeneous  bright  red  (the 
prevalent  tint)  as  a satisfactory  ensemble  for  a 
large  building.  There  seems  to  be  room  for  new 
combinations  of  material  in  what  may  still  be 
called  (for  want  of  a better  name)  an  Italian 
style ; combinations,  for  instance,  of  stone  and 
brick,  not  in  the  hackneyed  form  of  brick  with 
stone  dressings,  but  of  stone  substructure  and 
brick  superstructure;  or  different  qualities  and 
tints  of  stone  employed  in  a similar  manner,  and 
so  worked  and  disposed  as  to  afford  both  surface 
for  light  and  shadow,  and  something  of  chromatic 
contrast  or  relief.  In  short,  the  experiment  of 
bringing  to  bear  upon  a symmetrical  or  quasi- 
classic  style  the  same  variety  and  piquancy  in 
the  choice  and  workmanship  of  material  which 
is,  in  a great  many  cases,  considered  a sine  quti 
non  in  any  thing  that  comes  noder  the  title  of 
‘ Gothic  ” house  architecture,  has  yet  to  be  fully 
tried,  and  may  be  equally  well  applied  to  designs 
based  upon  symmetrical,  or,  if  we  like  to  call 
jthem  so,  Italian  models.  On  some  snch  prin- 
^ciple  of  treatment  there  is  room,  too,  for  getting 
I nd  of  the  very  artificial  appearance  which  the 
pediment  and  window-dressing  style  has  when 
jjviewed  in  connexion  with  English  landscape,  with 
the  spirit  and  character  of  which  it  has  really  no 
affinity  whatever. 

1 Ib  is  rather  surprising  that  towers,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  are  not  a little  more  used  as 
xn  addition  to  the  architectural  effect  of  houses 
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of  the  first  class,  in  designing  which  economy  is 
a secondary  consideration.  An  elevation  of 
one  corner,  or  perhaps  two  opposite  corners, 
of  the  building,  to  a height  perhaps  a little 
above  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  is  common  enough  ; 
but  a thoroughgoing  tower  to  a large  mansion  is 
a rarity.  Yet  there  is  no  finer  way  of  gaining 
architectural  effect,  of  making  the  building  a 
feature  in  the  country,  and  of  varying  and  con- 
trasting tbe  composition  of  a building  more  or 
less  symmetrical  in  its  main  disposition.  The 
few  instances  in  whioh  this  has  been  tried  in 
modern  mansions  have  drawn  so  much  atten- 
tion and  commendation  that  it  is  surprising 
this  source  of  effect  is  not  more  applied  to  the 
highest  branch  of  domestic  architecture  in 
England.  The  contribution  to  the  features  of 
the  country  would  be  far  more  important  and 
picturesque  than  is  ever  attained  by  the  usual 
square-proportioned  comparatively  low  mansion, 
which  seldom  asserts  its  presence  at  all  except 
in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  in  the  far  more  numerous  class  of  houses 
of  medium  size  that  the  relation  of  the  architec- 
ture to  the  nature  of  the  site  becomes  closer  and 
more  intimate.  And  here,  in  rogard  to  the 
country-house,  the  formal  aud  artificial  develop- 
ment of  architecture  of  the  pilaster  and  pedi- 
ment type  seems  irreconcileable  in  any  way 
with  the  situation,  and,  in  fact,  is  seldom  pro- 
posed now  by  the  architect;  though  it  oan 
hardly  be  said  that  it  has  given  place,  in  general, 
to  anything  really  satisfactory  and  interesting. 
We  have  made  a great  improvement,  no  doubt, 
of  late,  upon  the  old  notion  of  acountry-honse, — 
a cube  of  brickwork,  with  symmetrically-disposed 
openings  for  windows, — a slice  of  the  town 
stroet  put  down  into  the  country ; but  one  may 
certainly  tire  of  the  eternal  gabled  house  which 
has  taken  its  place.  Looking  through  any  book 
on  country-house  and  “villa”  architecture,  it 
would  seem  that  the  receipt  for  it  now  consists 
mainly  in  dividing  out  the  plan  into  two  or  three 
cubes,  by  small  breaks  in  the  line  of  the  outer 
walls,  and  gabling  these  different  ways.  It  is  a 
good  way  of  getting  varied  skyline  over  a rect- 
angular plan  ; but  there  are  surely  other  ways 
of  getting  effeot  in  rural  dwellings.  These  are 
to  be  looked  for  mainly  in  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  materials  employed,  and  the 
grouping  of  window  openings  and  other  features  ; 
but  more  especially  in  the  former  source  of 
effect,  which  has  been  quite  under-rated  and 
neglected  by  English  architects  in  their 
adherence  to  certain  habits  of  employing  ma- 
terial, especially  in  tbe  “brick  and  stone-dress- 
ings ” fashion,  which  have  become  a kind  of 
“ vulgar  tongue  ” of  domestic  architecture.  The 
kind  of  picturesqueness  of  effect  which  we  are 
thinking  of  has  been  successfully  illustrated  by 
one  or  two  English  architects  ; but  more  deci- 
sively so,  perhaps,  in  such  work  as  that  of  Herr 
Guldenpfennig,  of  whose  admirable  designs  we 
have  several  times  given  illustrations,  which 
show  a feeling  for  the  pioturesque  of  material 
quite  beyond  what  is  generally  seen  and  prac- 
tised in  this  country. 

Irregularity  of  plan  and  outline  is  generally 
in  place  in  rural  building,  and  is  one  of  the 
marked  distinctions  between  this  and  town  archi- 
tecture. As  we  approach  toward  the  town,  in 
fact,  where  site  necessarily  becomes  more  and 
more  restricted  in  its  extent  and  formal  in  its 
boundary  lines,  we  progress  naturally  towards 
greater  formality  and  symmetry  in  our  building. 
The  country-house,  alone  among  i>  s fields  and 
trees,  may  indulge  a licence  and  irregularity 
which  seems  natural  and  in  accordance  with  its 
surroundings,  but  would  appear  an  impertinent 
ostentation  of  picturesqueness  in  the  midst  of 
the  more  formal  line  of  houses  and  gardens,  with 
nearly  equal  frontages,  which  form  the  suburbs 
of  nearly  every  town.  Here  we  look  for  a certain  1 
recognition  of  the  conditions  of  the  site,— a 
certain  concession  to  general  effect,  a uniformity 
in  variety.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see,  however, 
in  the  midst  of  a line  of  unpretending  and  what 
would  be  called  “respectable-looking”  semi- 
detached houses,  an  insertion,  by  some  proprietor 
or  architect  bent  on  asserting  his  individuality, 
of  a building  in  utter  contrast  to  all  around  it, 
and  looking  with  its  peaked  gables  and  odd 
chimney-tops  and  profusion  of  gilt  and  spikey 
Gothic  metal  work,  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  a 
determination  to  arrest  every  one’s  attention, 
and  to  give  a practical  condemnation  to  every- 
thing else  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  excuse  for 
this  is,  of  course,  the  excessively  dull  and  unin- 
teresting nature  of  average  suburban  architec- 
ture, to  which  no  man  of  taste  can  submit  to  be 
tied ; but  there  is  an  element  of  vulgarity  in  i 


this,  out  of  keeping  with  the  best  social  and 
architectural  taste.  The  process  should  rather 
be  to  take  the  prevalent  form  and  proportion  of 
the  house  architecture  of  the  road,  or  “park” 
(for  everything  is  a park  now),  as  a basis,  and 
then  to  consult  the  demands  of  a purer  and 
more  refined  taste  in  a better  working  out  in 
detail  and  in  ornamental  accessory.  There  is 
always  plenty  of  room  for  refining  and  illus- 
trating house  architecture  by  snch  means,  with, 
ont  deliberately  adopting  a manner  by  whioh  a 
dwelling  seems  to  condemn  and  fly  in  the  face 
of  all  its  neighbours. 

As  we  come  completely  into  town,  and  reach 
the  point  where  street  architecture  in  its  re- 
stricted form  begins,  and  where  a house  is,  archi- 
tecturally, only  a " front  and  a back,”  formality 
and  concession  to  the  nature  of  the  adjoining 
dwellings  become  more  and  more  a matter  of 
necessity,  as  well  as  of  good  taste.  And  here  we 
may  fitly  employ  what  may  be  termed  “school 
architecture,”  the  artificial  form  of  architectural 
design  derived  from  the  Renaissance.  In  towns, 
as  we  have  observed,  everything  is  artificial ; or, 
if  the  aspect  of  some  old  towns  contradicts  the 
assertion,  it  is  at  least  true  of  the  modern  for- 
mally-planned city,  under  sanitary  regulations 
and  building  acts.  Efforts  to  introduce  the 
extremes  of  “ picturesque”  architecture  into  our 
streets  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  care. 
Buildings  are  produced  sometimes  that  are 
quaint  and  interesting  in  their  way,  but  they 
look  out  of  place  among  their  surroundings,  and 
one  cannot  but  reflect  that  if  the  same  taste 
were  universally  carried  ont,  a most  serious  in- 
terference with  the  economics  of  town  architec- 
ture, as  well  as  its  convenience,  and  even, 
perhaps,  its  sanitary  character,  would  be  a pro- 
bable result.  Where  a number  of  buildings  have 
to  be  formally  packed  into  a line,  and  as  many 
as  possible  got  into  a certain  arta,  simplicity  and 
a certain  uniformity  in  character  and  external 
plan  are  almost  indispensable.  But  we  have 
always  decorative  treatment  at  hand  to  give 
individuality  and  artistic  expression  to  each 
slice  of  habitation,  without  violently  interfering 
with  the  prevalent  lines  of  the  others.  Such 
expedients  as  the  introduction  of  coloured 
marbles,  of  mosaics,  of  tile-painting  (though 
the  manner  in  whioh  the  latter  source  of  orna- 
ment has  been  used  has  not  been  generally  of 
the  happiest),  are  in  complete  keeping  with  the 
conditions  of  town  life  and  town  domestic  archi- 
tecture. The  artistic  treatment  of  a street 
front,  as  such,  has  hardly  reoeived  the  attention 
it  deserves  from  architects,  and  we  need  not  say, 
looking  ronnd  ub,  has  not  been  made  what  it 
might  be. 

There  is  one  other  section  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture which  almost  demands  consideration  on 
separate  gi  ounds,  and  certainly  seldom  reoei  ves  it ; 
we  mean  what  may  be  termed  marine  architec- 
ture,—building  on  the  sea-coast.  This  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  country-house  building,  but 
is  generally  treated  on  the  same  footing.  The 
qualities  whioh  please  us  as  suitable  to  the  feel- 
ing of  an  inland  landscipe  are  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  character  and  associations  of 
the  sea-coast.  The  former  should  be  quietly 
picturesque,  the  latter  requires  apparent  strength, 
mass,  and  solidity.  Marine  architecture  generally 
is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  One  of  the  prettiest 
and  mostclegantof  “ villas”  we  remember  tohavo 
seen  was  on  a bleak  sea-coast,  and  curiously  out 
of  place  and  starved  it  looked.  Something  of 
the  “castle”  character  may  reasonably  be  given 
to  a sea-coast  house,  which  should  appear  as  if 
prepared  to  stand  steady  and  uninjured  against 
any  gale  it  may  have  to  face;  it  is  perhaps  the 

one  situation  in  which  castellated  architecture 

meaning  thereby  the  employment  of  broad 
surfaces  of  walling,  low  and  massive  proportions, 
small  windows,  a general  appearance  of  strength’ 
and  immobility  as  the  primary  object — may  be 
employed  in  modern  house-building  suitably  and 
logically.  In  the  realisation  of  such  an  effect, 
without  absolutely  imitating  the  medieeval  castle 
form,  there  is  room  for  something  really  almost 
new  in  house  architecture,  if  any  one  would 
try  it. 

In  a future  number  we  may  go  further  into 
the  consideration  of  onr  subject  in  relation  to 
plan  and  internal  arrangement,  considered  with 
regard  to  effect. 


Messrs.  Cassell’s  New  Buildings.  — The 

contractors  for  this  work,  recently  illustrated  in 
our  pasies,  were  Messrs.  Browne  & Robinson. 
Mr.  B.  Finch  acted  as  consulting  engineer.  The 
steam-lift  was  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  Stannah,  of 
Southwark,  bridge-road , 
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THE  LOSS  OF  STAMINA  IN  OUR 
INDUSTRIAL  POPULATION. 

It  has  for  some  time  been  saspected  by  scien- 
tific men  that  the  human  race,  or  at  least  certain 
portions  of  mankind,  were  subject  to  a law 
similar  to  that  wh'ch  appears  to  have  regulated 
the  long  succession  of  species  of  which  we  obtain 
information  from  the  geological  record.  In  othei 
words,  it  is  suggested  that  man,  or  at  least 
certain  tribes  or  families  of  man,  are  fading 
from  the  earth;  whether  to  be  replaced  by  a 
more  noble  and  vigorous  race  or  no  is,  of  course, 
matter  of  pure  speculation. 

But  the  facts  on  which  such  a theory  must  be 
based  are  not  merely  speculative;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  of  a practical  nature,  and  come 
home  to  us  all.  Thus  while,  as  a philosophic 
hypothesis,  the  general  question  is  one  of  the 
first  importance  to  the  statesman,  the  historian 
and  the  economist,  those  portions  of  the  pre- 
liminary  inquiry  which  relate  to  our  own  urban 
population  have  a special  value  for  the  sanitary 
reformer.  They  come  home  to  every  urbau 
resident,  to  every  parent  of  young  children,  and 
to  every  one  who  takes  interest  in  the  education 
and  the  welfare  of  youth.  _ 

What  we  may  call  the  more  general  suspicion 
is  based  on  very  different  observations.  In  one 
instance  we  find  a man  who  has  spent  eight  or 
ten  years  abroad,  struck  with  the  visible  dimi- 
nution, during  that  term,  of  the  stature  and 
apparent  vigour  of  the  London  mob,  as  collected 
on  any  such  annual  occasion  as  that  of  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  show.  In  another,  an  old  employer  of 
labour  is  struck  by  the  craving  for  shorter  hours, 
and  by  the  manifest  deficiency  in  the  quantity, 
and  even  in  the  quality,  of  the  work  performed, 
in  a given  time  by  a given  number  of  men.  In 
another  instance,  a man,  in  the  hale  and  hearty 
autumn  of  life,  looks  with  a mixture  of  pity  and 
scorn  on  the  shrinking  of  younger  men  from 
physical  exertion,  or  at  the  upgrowth  of  the 
numerous  stunted  figures  in  round  hats  and 
petticoat-like  garments  which,  in  so  many  a 
town  and  village,  take  the  place  of  the  stalwart 
and  dignified  form  of  the  old  English  parson. 
In  another  instance,  a drive,  or  a walk,  through 
the  outskirts  of  some  great  manufacturing 
town,  or  the  accidental  encounter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  a factory  pouring  forth  at  a break 
in  their  toil,  tells  the  same  tale.  To  broaden  the 
basis  of  observation  we  may  look  abroad.  In 
the  western  continent  we  see  one  well-known 
example  of  race  becoming  extinct.  The  Red 
Indian  is  rapidly  removing  his  wigwams  to  the 
world  of  spirits.  There  can  be  little  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  race  will  soon  be  extinct.  The 
Samaritans,  who  once  held  their  own  against  the 
Jews,  are  now  reduced,  as  a nation,  to  the  num- 
ber of  135  souls;  80  men  and  55  women.  Of 
the  massive  and  full-limbed  Assyrian  raco  we 
have  no  living  examples  left.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Egyptian  race,  as  it  is  depicted  on 
monuments.  It  may  be  hardly  apposite  to  point 
to  the  effects  of  such  a thoroughly  artificial 
source  of  national  destruction  as  the  slave  trade, 
but  it  is  indubitable  that  the  teeming  negro 
population  of  Africa  is  rapidly  diminishing  under 
the  induer.ee  of  this  terrible  scourge.  Nor  does 
transplantation  always  agree  with  the  human 
stock.  In  New  Zealand,  under  a climate  like 
our  own,  the  English  race  seems  to  acquire  a 
new  vigour.  But  in  many  parts  of  New  Holland 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  girls,  beautiful  as  it 
is  to  the  eye,  gives  small  promise  of  vigorous 
descendants.  In  India,  and  generally  in  the 
latitudes  where  the  black  races  thrive,  it  is 
simply  out  of  the  question  for  English  people  tu 
attempt  to  rear  their  children.  And  throughout 
the  United  States  the  drawn  and  melancholy 
traits  of  the  Indian  physiognomy  have  become 
visible  on  the  countenances  of  the  descendants 
of  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  blood. 

Exact  knowledge,  in  this  matter,  it  is  difficult 
to  attain.  Statistics,  indeed,  would  answer  the 
question ; but  statistics  are  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  In  these  parts  of  the  world,  where 
education  has  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  a 
census  possible,  the  range  of  time  over  which 
such  census  extends  is  as  yet  too  limited  to  give 
ns  what  we  seek.  And  anything  like  a census 
is  in  most  places  unattempted  ; while  every- 
where are  to  be  found  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
people  who  fight  tooth  and  nail  against  any 
attempt  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind  by 
the  procedures  indicated  by  science. 

Thus  our  sources  of  positive,  orratherof  precise, 
information  are  limited  pretty  closely  to  our 
statistical  publications,  and  to  the  inferences  to 


be  drawn  from  such  calculations  as  those  made 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Life  Assurance  Offices. 
These,  indeed,  are  minute ; and  have  often  been 
prepared  by  men  of  the  highest  capacity  for 
mathematical  investigation.  But  the  access 
afforded  to  the  public  writer  is  to  the  result 
alone.  No  assurance  company  gives  to  the 
world  the  actual  calculations  which  it  has  been 
at  such  cost  to  acquire.  Again,  the  class  of  life 
assured  is  a picked  class.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  average  which  may  be  safe  for 
an  assurance  company  represents  national  aver- 
ages. Nor  are  we  yet  in  a position  to  see  clearly 
how  much  of  the  result  of  recent  statistical 
inquiry  is  due  to  any  change  in  general  viability, 
whether  an  improvement  or  the  reverse,  and 
how  much  is  due  merely  to  greater  care  and 
accuracy  in  making  and  recording  observations. 

Another  source  to  which  attention  may  be 
turned  in  order  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
viability  of  races  is  the  number  of  births,  not 
only  as  rated  per  head  of  the  population,  or  per 
marriage,  but  as  proportioned  between  the  sexes. 
The  genealogist  is  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  those  families  which  may  be 
traced  back  from  father  to  son  for  six  or  eight 
hundred  years  the  decay  of  the  stock  has  been 
manifested  by  the  absence  of  sons.  Daughters 
are  born,  in  many  cases  that  we  could  point 
out,  in  whose  descendants  the  blood  of  the  line 
may  run  when  the  name  is  lost.  Even  here  we 
must  not  be  too  positive,  as  at  times  the  sword 
has  been  the  effective  cause  of  the  extinction 
of  the  male  lineage.  Thus  before  the  battle  of 
Aginoourt  the  family  and  the  territorial  names 
of  nearly  all  the  French  nobility  were  the  same. 
Since  that  date  the  family  name,  very  frequently, 
differs  from  that  of  the  estate.  The  cause  of 
this,  no  doubt,  was  the  great  slaughter  of  nobles 
at  Agincourt.  But  while  we  thus  admit  causes 
of  artificial  disturbance,  we  can  refer  to  numerous 
instances  where  long  lines  have  fallen  to  the 
spindle,  rather  than  become  extinct.  The  subject 
is  worthy  of  attention  as  matter  of  investigation 
by  census  returns;  although  our  experience  of 
the  latter  is  too  limited  to  enable  us  as  yet  to 
speak  positively  on  the  subject. 

Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither 
the  prolific  fruitfulaess  of  a people  nor  the 
average  length  of  life  attained  by  its  members, 
can  be  taken  as  a measure  of  the  vigour  of  the 
race,  apart  from  other  considerations.  With 
regard  to  the  former  test,  indeed,  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  the  number  of  births  is  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  race.  We  do 
not  assert  that  such  is  the  case,  but  the  position 
is  by  no  means  untenable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  proportion  of 
births  to  population  differs  extraordinarily  in 
different  countries  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus,  while  the  annual 
increase  of  population  in  Saxony  a few  years 
ago  was  15,500  per  million,  that  in  France  was, 
at  the  same  time,  only  4,200  per  million.  The 
latter,  indeed,  is  said  now  to  have  become  a 
negative  quantity.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
much  light  on  the  subject  of  our  research  from 
existing  statistic  returns. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Fergusson,  the  certi- 
fying surgeon  under  the  Factory  Acts,  at 
Bolton,  for  some  evidence  bearing  on  this  subject, 
which  is  of  great  value.  Whoever  is  an  agent 
in  the  removal  of  any  important  physical  or 
physiological  question  from  the  shadowy  pro- 
vince of  opinion  to  the  measured  region  of 
science,  is,  to  the  extent  of  his  work,  a bene- 
factor to  mankind.  Dr.  Fergusson  has  brought 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Faotory  and 
Workshops  Acts,  in  their  sitting  on  the  3rd  of 
July  last,  statements  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  overrate  the  importance.  While  they  can  only 
be  regarded  as  limited,  both  in  the  field  of  collec- 
tion and  in  the  degree  of  information  which 
they  supply,  they  may  almost  be  described  as 
laying  the  foundation  for  a new  branch  of  biolo- 
gical°science.  When  other  people  have  given 
opinionsor  comparisons,  of  more  or  less  authority, 
Dr.  Fergusson  has  brought  his  patients  to  the 
scale  beam.  He  has  given  us  the  definite 
result,  in  weight,  of  different  treatments  of  the 
growing  youth.  Thus  he  has  found  that  while  a 
child  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
fed  on  a milk  diet,  increased  in  weight  some 
15  lb.  in  a year,  its  growth  when  fed  on  tea  or 
coffee,  instead  of  milk,  did  not  exceed  4 lb.  in  a 
year.  It  is  evident  that  a series  of  observations 
as  to  weight  and  stature  of  growing  children 
would  give  us  a new  element  of  sanitary  science, 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  foretell  the  importance. 
Dr.  Fergusson,  during  his  official  experience 


of  fourteen  years,  has  taken  a deep  interest  in 
everything  relating  to  the  educational  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  population.  The 
results  of  his  observations  is  the  conviction  that 
a steady  degeneration  is  in  progress  among  the 
factory  population.  He  has  been  for  many  years 
inclined  to  this  belief,  very  probably  from  reasons 
such  as  those  which  we  have  previously  indicated, 
and  he  has  taken  the  opportunity  afforded  him 
by  his  official  duties  to  bring  his  opinion  to  the 
test  of  direct  observation.  He  was  struck, 
during  the  first  few  years  after  his  appointment, 
with  the  large  number  of  children  who  were 
proved  to  be  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  who  were 
physically  unfit  for  factory  labour.  The  inspector 
of  the  district,  on  his  application,  informed  him 
that  he  had  power  to  reject  all  such  cases.  He 
was  thus  led  to  keep  an  accurate  register  of 
the  physical  condition  of  all  children  who  came 
under  his  notice,  and  found  that  the  number  of 
children  presented  who  were  physically  unfit  for 
work  wont  on  increasing  from  year  to  year.  He 
has,  however,  been  given  to  understand  that,inthe 
existing  state  of  the  law,  the  certifying  physician 
is  not  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  physical  con- 
dition of  any  children  but  those  whose  age  is 
matter  of  doubt.  Since  last  year,  therefore, 
having  been  instructed  to  pass  children  who 
were  physically  feeble,  on  the  production  of  a 
baptismal  certificate  or  other  direct  proof  of  their 
legal  age,  he  has  noted  not  only  the  general 
physical  development  of  each  such  child,  but  its 
actual  weight.  At  the  end  of  three,  or  of  six, 
months,  he  has  taken  occasion  to  weigh  those 
children  again.  In  many  instances  he  has  found 
that  there  haB  been  no  increase  in  their  weight ; 
not  so  much  as  by  a single  ounce.  In  some 
cases  there  has  been  actual  loss  of  weight.  It 
is  thus  dear  that  when  the  physical  powers  of  a 
child  are  overtaxed,  its  growth  is  stunted,  and  its 
health  is  impaired.  That  the  length  of  its  life  will 
be  shortened  is  also  to  be  expected.  But  whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  a national 
evil  of  much  more  importance  than  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  term  of  life  attends  on  this  overtaxing 
of  the  youth  of  the  people.  The  progeny  of  the 
feeble  and  stunted  parent  will  reproduce,  and 
probably  reproduce  with  exaggerated  misery,  the 
defects  of  their  parents.  Now,  as  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  our  population,  or  to  speak  with 
exactitude,  227  per  mills,  are  engaged  in  what  is 
described  in  the  last  census  as  industry,  that  is 
to  say,  in  mechanical  pursuits,  exclusive  ot 
agricultural  or  commercial  occupations,  while 
not  more  than  one-fourteenth,  or  73  per  mille, 
represent  the  country  agricultural  proletavres  it 
i3  certain  that  the  menace  thus  held  out  as  to  the 
degenerated  condition  of  the  masses  of  English- 
men  in  the  next  and  the  succeeding  generations 
is  of  the  most  grave  and  positive  nature. 

During  the  five  years,  1869-18/3,  fully  one 
half  of  the  children  brought  before  Dr.  Fergusson 
to  certify  that  they  were  thirteen  years  old  were 
physically  unfit  to  work  full  time.  Can  the  im- 
portance of  such  a fact  be  overlooked  ? Year 
by  year  the  proportion  increases,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Fergusson  that  the  factory  labour 
in  itself  is  not  the  main  cause  of  this  steady 
decline.  Whether  as  overtaxing  the  actual 
strength  of  the  children,  or  as  accompanied  by 
the  influence  of  bad  atmosphere  or  food  absence 
of  recreation,  and  want  of  sufficient  rest,  it  seems, 
however,  clear  that  the  occupation  is  hurtfuh 
Of  course,  it  would  be  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  apportion  to  each  of  these  concnrrent  causes 
its  due  share  of  influence.  But  the  fact  revealec 
is  of  the  most  urgent  importance. 

Dr  Fergusson  finds  that  the  mills  are  novt 
more’ carefully  ventilated  than  was  formerly  the 
case.  The  actual  work  is  not  laborious ; but  the 
penning  up  of  a growing  child  from  the  free 
exeroise  of  limb  and  lungs,  for  at  least  a fan 
portion  of  the  day,  is  something  far  morn 
serious  than  the  exertion  of  physical  torn 
expected  of  his  hands.  The  first  cause  to  which 
Dr  Fergusson  traces  the  rapid  decadence  of  thil 
youthful  population  is  the  intemperate  habits 
of  their  parents.  By  free  indulgence  in  stump 
lants  (no  doubt  chiefly  gin),  and  by  the  use  o 
tobacco,  not  only  constantly,  but  from  childhood 
debilitated  constitutions  are  produced,  and  an 
transmitted.  Again,  the  use  of  milk  as  a ta 
has  been  gradually  superseded  during  the  las. 
thirty  years  by  that  of  tea  and  coffee.  Here 
as  we  before  mentioned,  is  a change  of  diet,  tn 
result  of  which  may  be  absolutely  tested  by  tu 
scale  beam.  Third,  is  the  increasing  use  o 
tobacco,  Bmoked,  chewed,  or  both,  by  boys  o.i 
from  twelve  to  twenty  years  of  age.  This  prac 
tice  acts  as  a direct  check  to  the  appetite,  to 
' power  of  assimilation,  and  to  the  growth. 
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The  immediate  lesson  of  these  disclosures  is 
the  urgent  need  of  such  an  examination  of  the 
children  who  are  destined  to  factory  employ, 
ment  as  may  prevent  the  injury  done  to  the 
entire  population  by  such  occupation  of  weakly 
children  as  may  stunt  their  growth,  and  com- 
plete  the  destruction  of  their  constitutions.  On 
this  it  is  not  easy  to  insist  too  much.  We  are 
convinced  that  many  of  our  readers  will  only 
require  such  a hint  as  we  have  given,  in  order  to 
direct  their  serious  attention  to  the  subject, 
which  for  the  present  we  commend  to  their 
consideration. 

But  we  are  very  desirous  that  the  observations 
to  which  wo  are  referring  should  be  not  only 
continued  but  applied  systematically  over  so 
large  an  area  as  shall  give  us  a new  source  of 
statistical  knowledge.  Although  the  subject  is 
one  which  has  received  a considerable  degree  of 
attention,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
great  want  of  precise  information  with  regard  to 
the  normal  heights  and  weights  of  children  at 
-different  ages.  The  differences,  no  doubt,  are 
extreme,  but  the  rule  of  healthy  development, 
for  an  average  child,  ought  to  be  ascertained. 
Very  little  reflection  will  show  the  importance  of 
such  knowledge.  It  is  probable  that  when  the 
necessity  of  its  systematic  treatment  is  brought 
forward,  many  physicians  through  the  country 
may  be  able  to  contribute  valuable  detail. 

The  fullest  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
growth  of  children  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  to  be  found  in  a small  quarto  pamphlet,  by 
Dr.  F.  P.  Li harzik,  which  was  printed  at  Vienna 
in  1862.  It  to  this  we  add  a series  of  papers, 
by  Mr.  Conder,  C.E.,  in  Art  for  1872,  and  an 
article  on  the  Canon  of  Beauty  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  July,  1874,  we  shall  have  cited  the 
best  authorities  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
as  to  human  proportion.  The  question  of  weight, 
which  is  not  raised  in  these  works,  is  treated  in 
the  “ Inventory  of  the  Food  Collection,”  pub- 
lished by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
From  observations  made  on  2,650  healthy  men, 
Di.  Hutchinson  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
a man  61  in.  high  ought  to  weigh  120  lb.  avoir- 
dupois ; and  that  5 lb.  should  be  added  to  this 
i weight  for  every  inch  in  height.  One  seven, 
teenth  part,  however,  is  to  bo  deducted  for 
clothes.  Dr.  Liharzik  states  that  he  has 
I measured  all  parts  of  the  body  of  300  iudivi. 
duals,  in  every  period  of  life ; and  made  more 
[than  6,000  special  measurements  with  regard  to 
, the  retarded  development  of  the  thorax,  which 
he  considers  to  be  the  first  “ cause  of  rachitic, 
scrofulous,  and  tuberculous  affections.”  The 
javerage  height  of  the  full-grown  man,  according 
jto  Dr.  Liharzik’s  average,  is  175  metres,  or 
68  91  in.  This  would  give  a weight,  according 
Ito  Dr.  Hutchinson,  of  160  lb.  avoirdupois. 

We  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of  inquiry,  the 
normal  height  of  a model  man  at  72  in.,  giving 
a weight  of  175  lb.  avoirdupois.  If  we  consider 
this  stature  to  have  been  attaiued  in  the  course 
of  twenty-one  years  from  birth,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  infant  at  birth  was  10  lb.,  we 
find  an  average  increase  of  weight  of  8 lb.  per 
year.  But  growth  continues,  according  to  Dr. 
Liharzik,  for  twenty-four  years,  or  indeed  for 
300  months.  On  the  other  hand,  the  full  height 
i3  frequently  attained  by  the  eighteenth  ye°ar. 
The  development,  therefore,  from  the  eighteenth 
;to  the  twenty-fourth  year  may  bo  safely  taken 
[(for  a first  approximation)  at  the  half  of  the 
parlier  rate. 

The  relation  between  the  height  and  the 
weight,  if  the  development  were  perfectly 
I'egular,  would  be  approximately  that  between 
h series  of  numbers  and  the  series  of  their  cubes. 
Late  in  the  growth,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
curve  thus  indicated  would  be  inflected  so  as  to 
give  more  value  to  weight,  or  girth,  than  to 
height.  From  the  character  of  the  proportions 
>f  childhood,  it  is  probable  that  the  same  would 
,)e  the  case  in  the  first  seven  years,  leaving  the 
jnost  rapid  growth  in  height,  as  compared  with 
iVeight,  between  the  seventh  and  the  seventeenth 
j'ear.  As  to  this,  however,  observations  are  most 
[lesirable. 

| That  an  annual  increase  in  weight  of  8 lb., 
,>eiug  equal  to  a daily  increase  of  153  grains,  is 
lot  very  far  from  the  normal  growth  proper  to  a 
kealthy  child,  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  two 
ntirely  different  lines  of  investigation  lead  to 
losely  corresponding  results.  At  seven  years 
la,  according  to  this  rate  of  growth,  a child 
mould  weigh  66  lb.  At  seven  years  old,  accord- 
ed. Dr\  liharzik,  a child  should  measure 
30  centimetres,  or  5179  in.  If  the  cubes  of 
he  height  be  compared  with  the  weights,  it  will 
'6  found  that  they  tally  within  3 per  cent  At 
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fourteen  years  of  age  the  height  attained,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Liharzik,  will  be  93  per  cent,  of  the 
full  height;  while  on  the  theory  of  equal  incre- 
ments of  weight  it  will  be  -86  per  cent,  of  that 
height.  Such  a coincidence  seems  to  show  that 
neither  of  the  methods  adopted,  viz.,  mean  of  actual 
measurements,  or  allowing  equal  annual  incre. 
ments  of  weight,  can  be  very  far  from  the  truth. 

Now,  we  find  Dr.  Fergusson,  while  he  notes  as 
low  a rate  of  increase  as  4 lb.  a year,  between 
the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen,  in  the  absence 
of  proper  diet,  finds  as  much  as  15  lb.  gained  in 
the  year  on  milk  diet.  The  higher  gain  is  as 
abnormal  as  the  lower  gain.  It  can  only  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  the  fact  that  the  child 
was  considerably  below  the  normal  stature  at 
the  beginning  of  the  observations ; or  that  it 
would  greatly  fall  off  in  rate  of  growth  after 
the  period  noted  ; or  that  the  growth,  as  being 
too  rapid,  would  cease  too  soon  ; or,  finally  and 
with  the  least  degree  of  probability,  that  a 
colossal  bulk  would  be  ultimately  attained.  We 
should  expect  that  the  first  and  third  of  these 
suppositions  would  be  found  to  concur;  and  that 
undersized  children,  when  better  fed,  would  grow 
too  fast,  and  cease  growing  too  soon. 

Wo  think  it  is  the  case  that,  even  in  the  most 
healthy  children,  a perfectly  regular  growth  is 
exceptional.  So  far  as  personal  observation 
extends  there  are  periods  of  more  and  less 
rapid  growth,  as  far,  at  least,  as  height  is  con- 
cerned. But  the  more  complicated  the  subject 
is,  the  more  important  it  is  to  collect  good  obser- 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucester  Public  Baths. — At  a meeting  of  the 
(Gloucester  town  council,  on  the  30th  ult.,  the 
town  clerk  read  the  following  report  of  the 
baths  committee  “ The  committee  appointed 
on  the  subject  of  public  baths  have  to  report 
that  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  council  they 
have  opened  the  eleven  plans  for  baths  sent  in  for 
competition,  and  have  very  carefully  considered 
them.  They  recommend  that  the  first  premium 
be  awarded  to  the  plan  marked  ‘ 1875,’  and  the 
second  premium  to  the  one  under  motto  * Pro 
Bono  Publico.’  ‘ 1875  ’ is  a well-arranged  plan 
for  ready  access  to  every  part,  and  the  means  of 
ingress  are  good.  This  appears  the  best  plan 
for  the  location,  which  your  committee  strongly 
advise  as  the  one  to  be  selected,  viz.,  the  Public 
Park,  immediately  behind  the  Spa  Pump-room. 
Pro  Bono  Publico  ’ is  a very  clever  plan,  and 
although  some  of  the  details  are  not  such  as  the 
committee  would  approve,  they  think  the  care 
and  ability  manifested  fairly  entitle  its  author 
to  the  second  premium.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
plans  should  be  publicly  exhibited  for  a few 
days,  as  may  be  arranged  with  your  surveyor. 
The  next  step  which  the  committee  seek  autho- 
rity to  take  is  to  ascertain  upon  what  terms  one 
of  the  successful  competitors  would  be  willing 
to  prepare  a specification,  with  quantities,  so 
that  tenders  may  be  obtained  for  carrying  out 
the  work.  The  rough  estimates  of  ‘ 1875  ’ and 
of  ‘Pro  Bono  Publico’  are  5,000Z.  and  4, 525k 
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vations,  and  to  lay  down,  for  the  guidance  of  respectively.  But  it  is  believed  that  a modified 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  young,  the  normal  design  may  be  carried  out  in  a manner  creditable 
curve  of  the  development  of  the  English  child,  to  the  city  for  about  4.000Z.” 


— . ^ uut  juuug,  iuh  normal 

curve  of  the  development  of  the  English  child, 
of  each  sex,  both  in  height  and  in  weight. 

It  may  be  very  readily  ascertained,  by  those 
public  benefactors  who  will  follow  the  course 
above  indicated,  how  far  the  height  and  weight 
attributed  by  Dr.  Liharzik  and  by  our  own  rough 
rule  to  the  child  of  seven,  or  of  fourteen  years 
old,  corresponds  to  the  actual  average.  We 
should  fear  that,  among  those  children  of  whom 
we  are  speaking,  very  few  stand  4 ft.  3 in.  high, 
and  weigh  66  lb.,  at  the  age  of  seven.  We 
should  fear  that  very  few  will  be  found  to  stand 
5 ft.  4 in.  high,  and  to  weigh  120  lb.  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Of  the  immense  national  value  of 
comparisons  like  these  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
what  weight  and  statue  avail,  when  they  are  not 
in  disproportionate  excess,  was  pretty  clearly 
shown  in  the  last  Continental  war.  That  the 
Germans  are  a taller  race  than  a portion 
of  the  Gauls,  and  get  taller  than  the  Italians, 
is  a fact  known  as  long  ago  as  the  time 
of  Julius  Crnsar.  But  that,  with  the  corn 
aDd  the  mutton,  the  beef  and  the  beer  of 
England,  our  rising  population  should  be  so 
inferior  to  that  of  Austria  as  to  lead  us  at  the 
first  glance  to  receive  with  hesitation  the  ad- 
measurements of  Dr.  Liharzik,  is  not  a grateful 
reflection.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  the  indica- 
tion which  we  have  ventured  to  give  of  a normal 
standard  of  height  and  weight,  proper  to  each 
age,  rough  as  it  is,  and  susceptible  of  correction 
by  careful  and  extended  observations,  may  prove 
of  material  use.  The  importance  of  a standard, 
in  such  cases,  is  crucial.  We  have  not  space, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  follow  out  that 
interesting  part  of  the  subject,  the  proportion 
between  height  and  girth.  From  the  army 
requirements,  and  from  the  list  of  measurements 
of  recruits,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  our  average 
chest  measurements  fall  fully  10  per  cent,  below 
the  canon  of  Greek  symmetry,  for  young  men 
and  womeD.  The  relation  between  proportionate 
chest  girth  and  longevity  has  received  the 
attention  of  physicians  for  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century.  Little  has  been  heard  of  it  of 
late.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  skill  and 
untiring  industry  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
professions  will  be  directed  to  the  important  aim 
of  gauging  the  proportions  of  those  who  will  be 
the  men  of  the  next  generation  and  the  fathers 
of  those  who  are  to  follow.  What  avails  to  us 
the  “progress”  of  the  nineteenth  century,  if  it 
be  accompanied  by  the  physical  degeneration  of 
the  race,  and  the  Loss  of  the  Stamina  of  Old 
England  ? 
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St.  John’s  Church,  Blackpool. — Thirteen  sets  of 
designs  were  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
erection  of  this  church;  and  the  committee 
having  called  in  the  services  of  Mr.  Paley,  of 
Lancaster,  to  advise  them,  selected  those  under 
the  motto  of  “ Circe,”  by  Messrs.  Ladds  & 
Powell,  of  London,  who  have  been  commissioned 
to  carry  out  the  work.  The  church  is  to  take 
the  place  of  one  comparatively  old,  and  much 
smaller,  which  now  stands  on  the  site,  and  is  to 
be  pulled  down.  The  new  church  is  to  accom- 
modate 1,300  people,  a considerable  proportion  of 
whom  have  to  be  provided  for  in  galleries,  owin'* 
to  the  somewhat  restricted  nature  of  the  site. 
The  design  placed  next  in  order  of  merit  was 
marked  “ Red  Cross  on  White  Shield,”  by  Mr.  A. 
Bell,  of  Manchester. 

Bassingbourne  and  Eneesworth  Board  Schools. 
Thirteen  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in  for  these 
schools,  and  the  Board  selected  those  by  Messrs. 
Ladds  & Powell,  of  London.  The  schools  will 
accommodate  350  children. 

Walsall  Hospital. — The  competition  was  be- 
tween Messrs.  H.  Naden,  Mr.  Corson,  and  Mr. 
Nicholls;  but,  ultimately,  the  design  of  Mr. 
Naden,  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Cozens,  adopted. 


Price  of  Land  near  Liverpool. — Last  week 
a jury  called  to  assess  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee  to  Mr.  T.  A.  P. 
Littledale,  for  a portion  of  the  Highfield  Estate, 
Knotty  Ash,  containing  thirteen  acres,  which 
was  required  for  the  purpose  of  a branch  line 
from  Garston  to  the  north  end  of  Liverpool,  gave 


NEW  DRAINAGE  AND  WATER  SCHEMES. 

Sheerness-on-Sea. — At  a meeting  of  the  Sheer- 
uess  Local  Board  of  Health  on  the  24th  ult.,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  sanctioned  the  borrowing  of  15,000Z. 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  drainage  and 
water-supply  of  the  town.  It  was  decided  to  put 
the  contract  out  in  throe  sections,  to  be  arranged 
by  the  surveyor. 

Maidstone. — One-third  of  the  town  of  Maid- 
stone, and  that  the  newest  part  of  it,  is  wholly 
destitute  of  publio  sewers.  Consequently,  all 
drainage  is  into  cesspools,  and  in  these  parts  of 
the  town  typhoid  fever  is  prevalent.  A complete 
system  of  drainage  for  the  whole  town,  designed 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Augell,  C.E.,  is  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
approval.  The  Maidstone  Journal  refers  to  the 
article  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
which  appeared  in  the  Builder  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  “ which  fully  laid  bare  the  many 
unhealthy  localities  of  the  town,  but  nothing 
whatever  has  been  attempted  towards  lessoning 
the  shocking  evils  then  clearly  pointed  out.” 

Weymouth. — Sir  John  Coodo  has  submitted 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  subsoil  drainage 
of  the  park.  The  plans  provide  for  stoneware 
pipes  and  tanks  for  the  subsoil  water,  which  is 
to  be  let  off  at  certain  times.  No  estimate 
accompanied  the  plans. 

Leicester. — The  Corporation  of  Leicester  have 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  promote  a Bill 
in  the  ensuing  Session  to  obtain  powers  to  pur- 


..  . ' wio  duelling  oeaaiou  „„  r --  t.~ 

a verdict  lor  10,o80t.  The  average  valuation  on  chase  the  waterworks.  Leicester  is  somewh 
behalf  of  the  claimant  was  16,383Z.  I favoured,  for,  while  the  town  is  supplied  by 
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private  company,  the  shareholders  only  get 

per  cent.,  a percentage  on  the  capital  being 
paid  to  the  corporation. 

Grangemouth. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Grange- 
month  Burgh  Commission,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  Mr. 
Richard  Niven,  on  the  port  of  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Miller,  oivil  engineers,  Glasgow,  exhibited  and 
explained  the  working  plans  and  sections  of  the 
reservoir,  clear-water  tank,  filters,  &c.,  to  be 
formed  in  Millhall  Glen  for  the  collection  of  the 
burgh  water  supply.  The  reservoir  is  to  have  an 
average  breadth  of  100  ft.  by  300  ft.  in  length, 
with  a depth  of  6 ft.,  the  water  to  be  drawn 
off  at  a depth  of  1 ft.  6 in.,  so  as  to  afford  room 
for  the  precipitation  of  the  ochrey  matter. 

Colchester. — Mr.  Bailey  Denton  has  submitted 
to  the  Corporation  of  Colchester  a scheme  for 
intercepting  and  treating  the  sewage  of  the 
town,  which  now  falls  into  the  Colne.  The  cost 
of  the  works  is  estimated  at  30,0007..  and  the 
annual  cost  of  treating  the  sewage  at  2,000Z. 

Stolce-upon- Tren t. — At  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Stoke  Town  Council,  held  on  the  26th  ult., 
the  Mayor  read  a voluminous  report  of  acommittee 
which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
way  of  disposing  of  the  sewage.  The  committee, 
having  visited  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Hertford,  and 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  to  inspect  the  different  systems 
under  operation,  reported  (1)  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  making  the  sewage  works  a source 
of  profit ; (2)  that  precipitation  is  inefficient  and 
expensive;  (3)  that  irrigation  is  impracticable 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  land  ; (4) 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  combine.the  plan  of 
intermittent  downward  filtration  with  ordinary 
irrigation  to  a certain  extent,  and  that  steps  be 
taken  with  the  view  of  securing  land  for  that 


purpose. 

Alcester.— At  a meeting  of  the  Alcester  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  on  the  24th  ult.,  the  sub- 
committees appointed  to  consider  reports  by  Mr. 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Warwick,  on  the  best  means 
of  pioviding  an  efficient  system  of  drainage  and 
water-supply  for  AlceBter,  and  drainage  for  Ast- 
wood  Bank,  presented  their  reports.  The  AlceBter 
sub-committee  reported,  “ That  having  examined 
Mr.  Pritchard’s  plans,  and  heard  his  explanation 
of  them,  and  also  having  fully  considered  the 
subject,  they  beg  to  recommend  to  the  Sanitary 
Authority  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
plans,  and  that  Mr.  Pritchard  be  instructed  to 
perfect  them  in  detail  for  the  approval  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.”  The  committee  for 
Astwood  Bank  made  a similar  report.  The 
Authority  adopted  these  reports,  and  passed  a 
resolution  empowering  Mr.  Pritchard  to  make 
complete  plans. 

Lennoxtou-n.  — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Campsie  Parochial  Board,  as  Local  Authority,  it 
was  removed  to  take  immediate  steps  for  intro- 
ducing a Bupply  of  water  to  Lennoxtown  and 
district.  The  works  will  be  executed  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Storry  & Smith,  C.E.,  who  propose  to 
construct  a reservoir  to  contain  750,000  gallons, 
which  would  allow  of  a consumption  in  dry 
dry  weather  of  ten  gallons  per  head  per  day  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  days.  The  estimated  cost, 
including  filter-beds,  &c.,  1,750Z. 

Chorlton. — Captain  Liernur  has,  at  the  request 
of  the  Chorlton  Sanitary  Authority,  reported  on 
the  practicability  of  applying  his  pneumatic 
system  of  sewerage  to  that  district.  He  esti- 
mates the  total  cost,  including  all  machinery, 
&o.,  at  65,0001.  No  Bystem  of  sewerage  exists  at 
present.  Another  plan  was  originally  contem- 
plated, one  feature  of  which  was  the  construction 
of  a conduit  five  miles  in  length,  estimated  to 
cost  70,0007. 

Ripley.  — The  Ripley  Local  Board  having 
applied  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
sanction  to  borrow  3,0007.  for  works  of  water- 
supply,  and  for  the  site  of  public  offices,  Major 
Hector  Tulloch  has,  on  behalf  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry,  and  examined 
the  plans  for  the  proposed  waterworks  and  public 
offices.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plans 
might  be  considerably  modified  and  improved. 

Inverness. — At  a meeting  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Police  Commissioners  on  the 
1st  inst.,  tenders  for  the  new  waterworks  were 
opened.  There  were  ten  offers  for  making  the 
reservoirs  and  laying  the  pipe  tracks,  and  the 
successful  competitor  was  Mr.  John  Scott,  whose 
total  amounted  to  8,3507.  14s.  The  contract  for 
supplying  the  pipes  was  secured  by  a Glasgow 
firm. 

Basingstoke. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Basing- 
stoke Town  Council,  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  borough 
surveyor  (Mr.  J.  H.  Moore,  C.E)  presented  a 
report,  accompanied  by  plans,  estimates,  &c.,  of 
the  proposed  new  drainage-works  for  the  borough. 


The  scheme  is  based  on  the  “ separate”  system, 
ie,  the  present  sewers,  which  now  discharge 
their  oontents  into  the  streams,  will  in  future  be 
used  for  rain-water  only,  and  the  new  sewers 
will  be  for  sewage  only.  It  is  intended  to  utilise 
the  se wage  by  intermittent  downward  filtration. 
The  cost  will  be  upwards  of  7,0007. 

Oxfoi-d. — The  Oxford  main  drainage  works, 
which  were  seriously  impeded  by  the  floods,  are 
now  again  being  vigorously  pushed  forward,  not- 
withstanding that  the  contractor, Mr.  Dickinson,  is 
short  of  hands.  A dam  has  been  put  aci'oss  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Cberwell,  the  water 
pumped  out,  and  the  excavation  beneath  the 
river  made  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  large 
iron  tubes,  surrounded  by  concrete,  which  here 
take  the  place  of  brickwork.  The  weight  of  one 
of  these  tubes  is  26  tons.  Contract  No.  5,  which 
has  just  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Acock,  of 
Norwich,  who  had  the  first  large  contract,  will 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  remaining  works  of 
sewerage  and  surface  drainage  within  the  oity. 
The  scheme  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
engineer  to  the  Local  Board,  under  whose 
superintendence  it  is  being  executed. 

Warrington. — Mr.  R.  Yawser,  borough  engi- 
neer, has  submitted  plans  to  the  Warrington 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  drainage  of 
Win  wick-road  and  Sankey.  He  estimates  the 
cost  at  3,0S1Z. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — At  a meeting  of  the  Tun- 
bridge Wells  Town  Commissioners,  on  the  1st 
inst.,  the  Paving  and  Drainage  Committee 
reported  that  they  had  received  two  tenders  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  sewers  in  the 
Northern  Valley  district,  the  lowest  being  that 
of  Mr.  Henry  Potter,  of  Stepney,  London, 
which  amounted  to  1,4847.  14s.  lOd.  Mr.  Potter’s 
tender  was  accepted  by  the  Board. 


THE  LAND  ON  THE  GREAT  ORME’S 
HEAD,  NORTH  WALES. 

ALLEGED  ILLEGAL  INCLCSURE. 

Mucn  dissatisfaction  and  excitement  is  just 
now  felt  amongst  the  residents  and  visitors  to 
Llandudno,  in  North  Wales,  in  consequence  of  a 
landowner,  claiming  to  have  the  right  to  do  so, 
having  inclosed  between  500  and  600  acres  on 
the  top  of  the  Great  Orme’s  Head,  and  built  a 
stone  wall  7 ft.  high,  round  the  inclosure,  thereby 
stopping  an  ancient  roadway  across  that  part  of 
the  Orme,  from  the  foot  of  the  old  Telegraph 
Hill,  westward,  in  the  direction  of  Puffin  Island. 
A mile  of  right  of  road  has  been  taken  from  the 
public.  This  road  has  been  used  by  them  for 
more  than  seventy  years,  and  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  attractive  in  North  Wales.  Its  hav- 
ing been  closed  prevents  walking  across  the 
western  portion  of  the  Head.  Believing  that  the 
party  who  has  thus  inclosed  the  land  and  built 
the  wall  has  acted  illegally,  a number  of  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  matter  sought  the  opinion 
of  an  eminent  counsel,  and  he  has  just  given  an 
opinion  to  the  effeot  that  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  the  road  in  question  is  a public  footpath, 
and  he  is  also  of  opinion  that  no  counter-evidence 
can  be  brought  to  overbalance  the  evidence 
which  has  been  laid  before  him.  The  learned 
counsel  also  gives  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
takiDg  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  road,  and  this  advice  is  about  to  be 
acted  upon.  The  gentleman  who  has  inclosed 
the  land  and  built  the  wall  having  been  appealed 
to  to  re-open  the  road,  states  that  he  shall  resist 
any  attempt  that  may  be  made  to  effect  its  re- 
opening. 


FIREPROOF  SAFES. 

The  Deutsche  Industrie-Zeitung  mentions  a 
new  mode  of  protecting  Bafes  lately  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Association  of  Engineers 
of  Hanover  by  Dr.  Heeren.  In  the  building 
where  this  way  of  preserving  safes  has  been 
practically  applied,  a brick  shaft,  dosed  at  its 
upper  end  by  a vault,  is  constructed  from  the 
cellar  to  the  story  where  the  safe  is  to  be  placed. 
The  safe  is  suspended  in  the  vault  to  several 
hooks  secured  by  means  of  an  easily  fusible  metal 
(Rose’s  metal).  If  the  temperature  in  the  shaft 
rise  only  to  100  degrees,  the  alloy  melts,  and 
the  safe  is  precipitated  into  the  cellar.  If, 
besides,  a box  filled  with  ashes,  and  provided 
with  a trap-door  opening  the  moment  the  safe 
falls,  is  fixed  over  the  latter,  its  contents  would 
form  a protecting  layer  comparatively  impervious 
to  heat,  and  thus  preventing  injury  to  the  safe 
for  some  time.  Somewhat  roundabout,  it  seems 
to  us. 


A RUN  THROUGH  OXFORD. 

If  we  look  at  Oxford  in  the  abstract  sense,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  very  home  of  the  antiquary 
and  the  archaeologist.  According  to  the  generally 
received  accounts  its  history  belongs  to  the  far- 
off  time  of  Alfred,  and  beyond  even  that  there  is 
a mythical  story  which  would  seem  to  connect 
the  university  with  the  schools  of  Greece  and 
Rome;  but  under  the  ligid  examination  of  the 
strict  arobseologist  these  myths  d sappear,  for 
though  Oxford  undoubtedly  had  an  existence  in 
Saxon,  and,  probably,  in  British  times,  the 
arch  geological  interest  dates  only  from  the  Con- 
quest. The  early  remains  ai’e  few  and  somewhat 
scant,  but  as  the  stern  grim  Norman  gave  way  to 
the  lighter  styles  which  succeeded  it,  examples 
multiply. 

The  ancient  city  was  appropriately  chosen  on 
the  30th  ult.  as  the  mustering-place  of  the  Berk- 
shire Archaeological  Society,  who  joined  on  this 
occasion  the  archaeological  section  of  the  Midland 
Institute  at  Birmingham.  The  party  was  a large 
one, — too  large  for  the  work  to  be  done,— and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  James  Parker,  visited 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  city, 
selecting  those  colleges  and  churches  which 
were  typical  rather  than  attempting  them  all. 

The  party  met  at  the  Randolph  Hotel,  within 
Bight  of  the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  renowned  as  the- 
work  which  commenced  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  career 
twenty-four  years  ago.  Mr.  Parker  described  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  how  he  proposed  to  do  it. 
They  were,  he  said,  just  outside  the  north  gate 
of  the  old  city.  The  church  near  them  was  that 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  outside  the  walls.  The 
roadway  passed  through  the  north  gate,  and 
intersected  at  Carfax  the  High-street,  which  ratr 
east  and  west.  The  castle  occupied  the  western 
side  of  the  city,  and  there  was  yet  visible,  in  all 
its  gloomy  grandeur,  the  Btnrdy  tower  of  Robert 
D’Oyly,  a favourite  follower  of  the  Conqueror, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  governorship  of  the 
city.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  contains  a 
few  entries  relative  to  Oxford;  but  is  silent 
respecting  the  great  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Conqueror.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the 
statement  respecting  the  Biege  was  an  error. : 
Exon  being  translated  Oxford  instead  of  Exeter, 
At  the  Domesday  survey,  there  were  many  houses  n 
“ wasted,”  and  some  of  this  devastation  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  troops  of  the  Conqueror 
on  their  march  to  quell  the  great  northern  rebel- 
lion. The  annals  of  Oseney  and  Abingdon  supply! 
many  facts.  On  the  mound  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Isis,  D’Oyly  erected  his  castle  in  1071. 
Three  years  later  he  founded  the  church  of  St. 
George  within  the  castle  precincts,  and  gave  to  iti 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  on  thenorth  side, 
of  the  city  in  subwrbis.  There  were  no  traces: 
of  D’Oyly’s  work  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen  remain- 
ing, and  there  was  no  evidence  that  the  city 
wall  was  more  than  an  earthen  rampart,  sur- 
rounded by  a deep  ditch,  and  the  waters  which! 
even  now  frequently  make  Oxford  appear  as  an 
island  in  an  inland  sea.  There  did,  however, 
exist  the  tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  near  the 
site  of  the  north  gate,— a tower  which  Rickman, 
thought  to  be  Saxon.  It  was  obviously  one  of 
the  defensive  works  of  the  city,  aud  if  any  donbtl 
remain  on  the  minds  of  any  one,  recent  dis- 
coveries conclusively  proved  it.  Within  a fewi| 
months  it  was  resolved  to  lighten,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  weight  of  the  tower,  aud  on  re- 
moving the  masonry  that  blocked  up  the  lights 
of  the  tower  they  found  the  mid-wall  shafts  of 
the  time  of  D’Oyly  remaining  as  fresh  as  thd 
day  they  left  the  chisel.  These  baluster  pil-1 
lars  were  the  archaeological  feature  of  the  tower. 
There  were  three  of  them,  and  on  the  other  side 
small  door  told  the  tale  that  the  tower  was 
mainly  used  for  fortification.  In  10S0  D’Oyly 
is  spoken  of  as  the  great  restorer  of  churches; 
though  no  other  traces  of  his  work  remained 
than  those  at  St.  Michael’s  and  the  castle. 
What  portion  of  the  city  wall  remained  was 
of  later  date.  In  accordance  with  the  printed 
programme,  the  party  pas-ed  along  High-street/ 
having  their  attention  directed  to  the  various 
churches  and  colleges,  until  they  reached 

Magdalen  College, 
situate  among  leafy  groves,  parks,  and  deer,  fulli 
of  memoiies  of  Addison,  of  Hampden,  of  Wolsey 
and  Pole,  Prince  Rupert,  Lord  Selborne,  and  a 
host  of  names  familiar  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
senate.  Its  stately  tower  rises  gracefully  over 
the  Cherwell  and  the  neighbouring  trees,  the: 
proper  home  for  that  May-morn  song  which  is 
one  of  the  spring  sights  of  Oxford.  Four  hundred, 
years  have  elapsed  since  Bishop  WayDtlete 
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gathered  together  his  band  of  students  in  the 
High-street  of  Oxford  until  he  could  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  old  hospital  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  where  once  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Frideswide  were  lodged.  The  memory  of 
this  ancient  usage  is  preserved  in  the  quadrangle 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  remarkable  for  its  corner 
pulpit  of  stone,  whence,  on  Midsummer  Day, 
the  feast  of  the  Saint  of  the  Wilderness,  a 
sermon  was  preached,  and  the  quadrangle  was 
strewed  with  rushes  and  grass,  as  a humble 
imitation  of  the  wilderness  itself.  The  great  hall, 
which  has  been  restored  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
is  remarkable  for  the  carved  panels  representing 
the  life  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  inscribed  on  the 
wainscoting  which  lines  the  wall,  and  whose 
linen-pattern  panels  speak  of  the  time  of  the 
eighth  Henry.  From  the  walls  the  portraits  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  alumni  of  Magdalen 
gazed  on  the  impertinent  arch  tool  ogists  in  silent 
wonder.  In  this  hall  James  I.  was  entertained 
in  1605.  The  plan  of  this  hall  is,  perhaps,  a 
model  for  the  ancient  halls.  It  has  yet  its  pantry 
and  buttery-hatch  on  either  side  of  the  kitchen 
entrance.  These  are  hidden  from  view  by  the 
carved  miustrels’  gallery.  At  the  other  end  there 
are  two  oriels  on  the  dais,  and  here  the  old  cus- 
toms of  mediaeval  times  are  kept  up  by  president, 
fellows,  and  scholars  dining  together,— the  lord 
and  his  retainers,  in  fact.  In  some  of  the  colleges, 
notably  Queen’s,  some  old  customs  are  kept  up 
with  considerable  pomp  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

The  chapel  of  Magdalen  is  an  example  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Oxford  archi- 
tecture. On  May  5th,  1471,  Bishop  Waynflete 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  chapel.  In  1649, 
Cromwell  dined  with  Dr.  Wilkinson,  the  then 
principal,  played  at  bowls,  it  is  said,  in  the  quad- 
rangle, whilst  his  followers  defaced  the  chapel, 
and  mutilated  the  figures  which  adorned  it. 
Restoration  has  followed  restoration  until  it  has 
assumed  its  present  appearance.  The  remains 
of  old  work  are  but  scanty,  and  as  we  look  at 
moulding  and  panelling  wo  oannot  help  being 
struck  by  the  great  difference  in  the  technical 
work  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  that  of  the 
nineteenth  ; the  latter  appears  to  be  but  the 
laboured  effort  of  an  unskilled  hand,  whilst  the 
ether  has  all  the  free  graoe  of  an  accomplished 
master.  Since  Magdalen  Chapel  was  restored, 
and  it  is  but  a few  years,  both  master  and  man, 
architect  and  mason,  have  caught  more  of  the 
older,  and  indeed  truer  aasthetic  spirir,  which 
breathes  in  so  much  of  the  work  the  mediceval 
masons  have  left  us.  The  effigy  of  the  pious 
founder’s  father  lies  behind  a screen  of  stone  on 
the  north  of  the  altar.  It  was  removed  hither 
from  Waynflete,  in  1833.  The  glass  in  the  eight 
windows  of  the  choir  was  placed  there  in  1740, 
and  the  grisaille  glass  in  the  ante  chapel,  repre- 
senting the  last  judgment,  dates  from  1796. 
The  party  ascended  the  tower  and  admired  its 
handsome  proportions.  After  a saunter  through 
the  groves  and  walks,  they  passed  through 
Pugin  s gateway  into  the  high  road  again,  and 
proceeded  to 

Merton  College, 

the  earliest  foundation  in  Oxford.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  Oxford  colleges  should  owe 
so  much  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellors  of 
England  at  a time  when  the  holder  of  the  high 
office  was  also  the  Prime  Minister.  In  the 
troublous  times  of  Henry  III.,  Walter  de 
Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  several  times 
Lord  Chancellor.  Ho  was  the  mediator  between 
the  king  and  his  turbulent  barons.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  these  troubles  he  found  time  to  plan 
an  endowed  corporation  for  scholars  free  from 
vows.  He  saw  how  excellent  the  discipline  was 
in  monastio  establishments,  and  though  at 
Oxford  there  were  then  many  boarding-houses 
and  halls  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  there  was 
a want  of  supervision  and  discipline.  He  had 
founded  a college  at  Malden,  in  Surrey,  for  the 
education  of  his  nephews  and  other  relations,  but 
this  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  gave  in  1264  the 
first  statutes  to  the  college  which  now  bears  his 
name,  and  constituted  the  wardens,  chaplains, 
and  scholars,  who  have  for  six  centuries  carried 
out  the  intention  of  the  founder  within  the  walls. 
The  hall  of  Merton  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
new  oak  roof,  barely  a year  old,  by  Scott.  It 
can  hardly  be  like  any  work  of  the  time  of  the 
founder.  The  screen  portraits  alone  gave  an 
interest  to  this  hall,  which  though  dating  from 
12/0,  present  but  few  features  of  interest  to  the 
architect  or  the  antiquary.  The  great  interest 
centred  in  the  chapel,  which,  being  the  first,  be- 
came subsequently  the  model  of  the  college 
ohapols.  In  the  midst  of  the  halls  which  Walter 


de  Merton  purchased  to  form  his  college  stood 
the  parish  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  To 
this  church  the  founder  added  the  Collegiate 
Chapel,  and  as  it  is  recorded  that  the  altar  was 
dedicated  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
college,  the  ohapel  has  been  considered  by  Rick- 
man and  others  as  the  earliest  example  of  the 
Decorated  style  existing.  Mr.  Parker,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  this  arose  in  error.  The 
altar  appears  to  have  been  only  removed,  possibly 
that  the  works  of  the  new  choir  might  be  com- 
menced, at  a cost  of  14s.  9d.,  a small  sum  for 
such  a work.  The  chapel  was  probably  com- 
menced circa  1277,  and  as  it  took  several  years 
to  build,  its  window  tracery  and  details  were 
broughtcloseto  the  time  when  the  Decollated  style 
is  known  to  have  been  common  in  England.  The 
vestry  dates  from  1310,  and  the  transepts,  which 
now  . form  the  parish  church  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  are  twenty  years  later.  The  nave  once 
contemplated  for  the  church,  was  never  built. 
The  transepts  form  an  ante  chapel,  and  the  form 
of  the  letter  J became  the  plan  of  the  collegiate 
chapels  of  Oxford.  When  we  come  to  compare 
the  work  in  the  great  east  window  of  the  ohapel 
with  the  modern  sedilia  of  Butterfield,  we  fiud 
how  superior  it  is  in  taste  and  form.  There  are 
some  structural  features  at  Merton  which  show  a 
provision  and  care  that  might  be  advanta- 
geously imitated.  The  Treasury  is  a notable 
instance  of  this.  It  has  no  wood  or  other  in- 
flammable material  used  in  its  construction.  It 
is  plain  but  not  unornamental,  and  its  high- 
pitched  roof  is  like  the  building  itself  formed  of 
stone.  The  associations  of  Merton  oonnect  us 
with  Roger  Baoon  and  Wycliffe,  with  Robert 
Devereux  Earl  ot  Essex,  and  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
amongst  a crowd  of  renowned  men  who  have 
been  students  at  Merton.  The  gardens  are  re- 
markable for  having  a portion  of  the  old  town 
wall  remaining  in  them,  but  here  the  mural  forti- 
fications are  not  so  perfect  as  at  New  College. 

Christ  Church  and  the  Cathedral 
were  the  next  objects  on  the  programme,  and 
on  the  way  thither  Corpus  Christi  College  and 
St.  Mary’s  Hall  and  Oriel  College  were  passed, 
some  of  the  party  glancing  at  the  leading  features 
as  they  went  by.  As  Oxford  Cathedral  was  one 
of  the  illustrations  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  lecture 
on  “ The  Transition  from  the  Norman  to  the 
Pointed  Arch,”  at  Canterbury,  somo  interest  was 
manifested,  particularly  as  the  aisles  on  the 
northern  side  showed  examples  of  early  Geo- 
metrical and  Decorated  work,  but  prior  to  visiting 
the  cathedral,  the  great  “ quad  ” of  Christ  Church 
had  to  be  entered,  and  here  masons  and  archi- 
tects were  busy  re-edifying  the  cloisters.  Picking 
our  way  through  buttresses  and  carved  work,  we 
entered  the  cathedral,  built  on  the  earliest  eccle- 
siastical foundation  of  Oxford.  The  original 
church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Frideswide,  the 
virgin  daughter  of  Dedan  and  Saxfrida,  who  died 
here  in  740.  The  legend  of  St.  Frideswide  is 
given  in  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle, 
showing  her  flight  from  the  addresses  of  King 
Algar,  her  refuge  in  an  ivy-covered  pig-styo,  her 
foundation  at  Bisney,  and  her  defence  by  the 
men  of  Oxford  against  the  Mercians.  There  is 
an  early  mention  of  the  church  of  St.  Frideswide 
by  William  of  Malmesbury/but  the  present  struc- 
ture is  not  older  than  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  in 
whose  reign  the  secular  canons  who  held  the 
priory  were  expelled  by  the  regular  canons.  The 
re-edification  of  the  church  dates  from  this 
period,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  com- 
pleted till  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  ornamen- 
tation of  the  capitals,  and  the  foliated  corbels 
which  support  the  sub-arches,  show  indications 
of  the  influence  of  the  graceful  foliage  of  the 
Corinthian  capital,  of  which  the  choir  at  Can- 
terbury affords  so  familiar  an  example.  The 
great  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
church  are  connected  with  the  relics  of  St. 
Frideswide.  They  were  translated  in  1289 
(temp.  Edward  I.)  to  the  lady  chapel  on  the 
north.  In  1353  the  chantry  erected  by  Lady 
Montacute  was  finished,  but  the  great  shrine,  as 
it  is  called,  dates  from  14S0.  The  watching 
chamber,  as  the  carved  wooden  oratory  is  named, 
was  the  object  of  much  speculation,  but  whether 
it  was  a part  of  the  shrine  itself,  or  was  really 
a station  for  an  overseeing  and  watchful  monk 
to  guard  the  relics  of  Frideswide,  could  not  be 
determined. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  Christ  Church  so 
noteworthy  as  the  great  staircase  which  leads  to 
Wolsey’s  superb  hall.  Erected  in  1640,  it  seems 
as  if  the  spirit  of  the  old  Gothic  ai'chitects  had 
survived  till  the  era  of  the  Civil  Wars,  if  the 
groining  and  centre  shaft  are  really  of  that  date. 


The  portraits  in  the  great  hall  are  a treasury  of 
the  limner’s  art,  for  here  are  depicted  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  the  great  men  who  have  been 
connected  with  Christ  Church.  The  first  stone 
of  Wolsey’s  College  was  laid  in  1525;  but 
Henry  VIII.  took  up  the  idea  and  endowed  the 
college  with  ample  funds,  and  associated  the 
newly-founded  see  of  Oxford  with  it.  The  leading 
features  of  the  structure  were  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Parker,  and  many  went  to  see  “ Great 
Tom,”  which  hangs  over  the  gateway  in  the 
tower  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  New  College, 

founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  who  under- 
took to  keep  the  town  walls  in  repair  adjoining 
his  foundation,  was  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon.  In  this  college  every  part  is  complete 
as  designed  by  its  architectural  founder,  though 
some  of  the  wings  have  been  modernised  by  being 
faced  with  stone,  and  square  windows  inserted. 
Ihe  beautiful  painted  glass  of  the  chapel,  the 
exquisitely- worked  pastoral  staff  of  the  founder, 
the  richness  of  the  decorations  of  the  chapel, 
were  all  pointed  out.  The  perfect  cloisters  and 
arrangements  of  kitchen,  brewhouse,  and  other 
domestic  offices  were  the  theme  of  much  praise. 
The  section  of  the  town  wall,  with  its  narrow 
embrasure,  wide  battlements,  and  still  perfeot 
alcove,  which  remains  in  the  grounds,  kept  the 
party  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  a flying 
visit  was  paid  to 

All  Souls, 

where  the  magnificent  reredos  of  the  chapel 
formed  the  centre  of  attraction.  This,  in  its 
richness  of  deooration,  exquisite  carving,  and 
general  effect,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  archaeologists  visited,  curiously 
enough,  Keble  College,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, and  in  the  evening  divided  into 
small  parties  to  visit  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  older 
remains  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  are 
scattered  through  the  city  of  palaces  and 
colleges. 


PERSHORE  ABBEY. 

At  the  recent  Congress  of  the  British  Archseo- 
logical  Association,  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  after  a pre- 
liminary sketch  of  Pershore  Abbey,  its  well- 
known  and  uneventful  history,  its  ample  revenues 
enabling  the  community  to  rebuild  the  several 
parts  destroyed  by  its  only  enemy,  fire,  said:  — 
“ Whatever  its  original  size,  no  remnants  re- 
main  beyond  the  central  tower,  south  transept, 
and  part  of  a north  transept,  a choir  with  a 
modern  chancel  to  its  east,  choir-aisles  with 
chantries  at  the  east  end,  that  on  the  north  side 
having  a transept.  The  most  interesting  por- 
tion is  unquestionably  the  grand  old  tower 
which  is  part  of  the  earlier  Norman,  surmounted 
by  fourteenth-century  work,  and  the  still  more 
charming  south  transept.  This  latter,  with  its 
arcading  at  the  south  end,  partly  returning  on 
the  east  wall ; the  triple  arches  in  the  east  wall, 
that  is,  a central  arch,  now  walled  up,  but  for- 
merly the  arch  of  an  apsidal  chapel ; on  either 
side  the  arch  to  the  aisle  and  a window,  all  sur- 
mounted by  a bold  string-course.  On  this  is  a 
gallery  with  characteristic  arcading  and  a simi- 
lar second  gallery.”  He  drew  especial  attention 
to  the  skill  with  which  the  groined  vaulting 
had  been  added,  not  an  inoh  more  of  the  Noi> 
man  work  being  cut  away  than  was  necessary. 
Had  any  one  in  the  present  day  committed  such 
a “restoration,”  he  would  be  laughed  to  scorn 
and  little  as  we  may  admire  the  combination 
we  may  respect  the  self-denial  which  prevented 
further  destruction  than  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  vaulting.  This  was  said  to  be  erected 
by  Abbott  Newton,  in  1435,  but  Mr.  Roberts  put 
it  half  a century  earlier;  and  although  one  cor- 
bel bears  the  rebus  of  Newton,  it  was  in  con- 
nexion with  a separate  feature,  and  he  thought 
it  was  an  attempt  to  finish  what  had  been  pre- 
viously begun,  for  all  the  other  corbels  are  still  in 
the  rough  block.  Urgently  as  he  had  been  pressed 
to  endeavour  to  find  some  Saxon  work,  he  had  failed 
to  do  so,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  early 
origin  of  the  monastery  as  a Saxon  secular 
college.  The  choir  and  aisles  are  of  exquisite 
thirteenth-century, — almost  Transitional, — work. 
Large  clustered  shafts  with  elegantly  - carved 
capitals,  of  four  arcades,  with  three  others  unequal 
and  apsidal,  uniting  in  its  continued  shafts  the 
clearstory  lights  and  triforium.  In  the  north 
transept  the  slight  remains  have  been  filled  up 
next  the  aisle  (except  a small  square  opening)  to 
help  sustain  the  tower.  This  transept  was 
destroyed  at  the  same  time  as  the  nave,  after 
a 
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the  Dissolution.  Mr.  Roberts  mentioned  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Walcott’s  statement  (read  at  this 
congress)  that  the  parishioners  purchased  the 
choir  instead  of  the  nave,  as  was  usual,  because 
they  oould  not  raise  more  than  4001.  No 
authority  was  given.  Mr.  Walcott  also  said  that 
the  nave  had  been  less  in  height  than  the  choir, 
but  an  examination  of  the  remains  would  show 
that  to  be  an  error.  There  are  some  few  choir- 
stalls,  not  very  ancient,  carefully  refitted.  Two 
very  picturesque  and  ancient  stone  bridges  are 
passed  in  the  approach  to  the  town,  and  the  site 
of  the  abbey  mills  is  seen,  on  which  a modern 
mill  has  been  erected. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  he  had  been  asked  specially 
to  say  a word  about  the  restoration,  and  although 
it  was  his  invariable  habit  to  refrain  from  any 
expressions  of  opinion,  he  could  not  without  dis- 
courtesy refuse  to  give  one  now.  He  proceeded,— 
“ Much  as  I shudder  at  the  word,  and  am  horri- 
fied at  the  handing  over  an  old  building  to  a 
band  of  reckless  mechanics,  yet  I know  repairs 
must  be  done.  Sir  G.  Scott  is  perhaps  better 
acquainted  with  Gothic  works  than  any  one  else, 
but  the  vast  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  him 
renders  it  impo.-sible  for  him  to  give  attention  to 
any  but  the  largest  works.  The  result  is  thatother 
works  are  left  to  meohaDics,  and  I have  heard 
Sir  Gilbert  lament  that  his  directions  for  care 
and  preservation  have  been  disregarded  and 
forgotten  by  the  workmen.  He  has,  however, 
been  fortunate  enough  to  raise  round  himself  a 
class  of  skilled  foremen,  or  clerks  of  works,  and 
his  “restorations”  have  vastly  improved  in  con- 
sequence. And  as  regards  Pershore  Abbey, 
with  the  exception  of  the  coloured  exhibition  (at 
the  west  end),  on  which  I purposely  turn  my 
back,  I think  I may  say  the  work  is  faultless. 
The  new  works,  both  inside  and  out,  show 
distinctly  and  intentionally  that  they  are  such, 
and  do  not  intrude  as  restored  works.” 


DEERHURST  CHURCH. 

We  add  to  what  we  have  already  printed  as  to 
Deerhust,  some  of  the  remarks  concerning  it 
made  by  Mr.  Roberts.  From  very  early  Saxon 
times — writers  say  from  the  seventh  century 
this  site  has  been  devcted  to  educational  and 
religious  purposes.  At  first  a college  of  secular 
canons,  it  at  various  times  passed  through  the 
occupation  of  Benedictines,  nuns,  again  secular 
oanons,  and  again  Benedictines.  There  were  ex- 
tensive buildings,  and  probably  of  the  same  form 
as  the  modern  monastery,  to  whioh  these  remains 
show  many  resemblauces.  The  church  walls, 
however,  are  those  which  bear  strong  evidences 
of  their  early  date,  and  although  he  could  not 
place  thorn  so  early  aB  the  seventh,  he  thought 
they  belonged  to  the  tenth'  century.  The  walls  of 
the  nave  and  aisles  are  full  of  Saxon  work,  and 
pierced,  as  the  former  are,  by  Gothio  arcades, 
are  mainly  the  original  work,  and  of  the  great 
height  they  now  remain.  By  what  means  lighted 
it  was  difficult  to  say.  He  exhibited  a plan  of  an 
equally  early  church  at  Brix worth,  which  showed 
that  probably  there  were  cubicula,  and  not  con- 
tinuous aisles,  as  in  the  second  stage  of  that 
church.  There  was  some  ground  for  that  view 
given  bv  the  small  doors  in  the  nave  walls  here. 

The  east  end  of  the  nave  is  now  used  as  a 
communion,  the  ohancel  having  been  destroyed. 
The  chancel-arch  has  a fir  e bold  label,  terminating 
in  well-cut  bulls’  heads,  and  the  pier  capitals  are 
Curiously  carved  with  an  angular  fillet,  running 
up  to  a point  in  the  angles.  The  nave  walls, 
where  not  altered,  are  full  of  quaint  openings, 
square-headed,  triangular-headed,  and  circular- 
headed,  while  some  apertures  lower  in  the  nave 
are  perfectly  triangular,  and  were  probably,  in 
the  original,  external  openings  fitted  with  frames 
and  netting  to  admit  air  and  keep  out  the  birds, 
as  in  a specimen  from  Framlingham,  Norfolk. 

The  tower  is  unique ; longer  from  east  to 
west  than  from  north  to  south,  it  is  divided  all 
the  way  up  iuto  two  almost  equilateral  apart- 
ments on  its  four  several  stages,  and  is  vaulted 
at  the  summit.  There  is  an  arched  communica- 
tion on  each  story,  and,  as  at  Brix  worth,  the 
staircase  to  them  is  a more  recent  addition,  this 
one  being  several  centuries  later.  On  the  stages 
are  doers  on  the  west  face,  and  two  projecting 
horns  (rhinoceros-shaped  and  huge)  over  two. 
On  two  of  the  stages  are  windows  opening  into 
the  nave. 

Mr.  Roberts’s  account  of  the  uses  of  these 
several  appliances  was  the  warlike  one.  The 
churches  in  troubled  times,  or  Danish  influxes, 
were  the  places  of  resort  and  protection  for  the 
people.  There  being  no  staircase,  a ladder  was 


mounted  to  the  first  floor,  and  thence  on  the 
born  to  the  second,  and  so  on,  while  the  “ horns  ” 
would  serve  as  a reeve  for  raising  provisions  by 
ropes.  The  doors  have  square  labeld  and  attempts 
at  terminations  in  themselves,  justifying  his 
remark  at  Wyre  Church  earlier  in  the  day  that 
the  chancel  arch  there  is  also  Saxon.  The 
windows  have,  some  of  them,  single  stones  for 
the  heads,  and  one  is  arch-shaped  out  of  one 
piece.  Of  the  double  window  figured  in  Parker’s 
Glossary  it  has  not  been  observed  that,  in  one 
panel,  the  cablings  in  the  flutings  are  reversed. 


CAPITAL  AND  LABOUR. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Bristol,  on  the  31st  ult.,  Professor  Leone 
Levi  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Combinations  of  Capital  and  Labour.  That 
committee  consisted  of  Lord  Houghton;  Mr. 
Jacob  Behrens;  Mr.  Brassey,  M.P. ; Mr.  F.  P. 
Fellows;  Mr.  A.  Hamilton;  Professor  Levi;  Mr. 
Mundella,  M.P. ; Mr.  Newmarch  ; Lord  O’ Hagan; 
Mr.  Palgrave ; and  Professor  Thorold  Rogers. 
The  points  into  which  they  inquired  were  : — 1st. 
What  determines  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  ? 
2nd.  Can  that  minimum  rate  be  uniform  in  any 
trade,  and  can  that  uniformity  be  enforced  ? 
3rd.  Is  combination  capable  of  affecting  the  rate 
of  wages,  whether  in  favour  of  employers  or 
employed  P 4th.  Can  an  artificial  restriction  of 
labour  or  of  capital  be  economically  right  or 
benefioial  under  any  circumstances  P The  fol- 
lowing is  a summary  of  the  more  salient  points 
in  the  report : — 

The  chief  functions  of  combinations,  whether 
of  capital  or  labour,  being  to  operate  on  wages, 
your  committee  were  anxious  to  ascertain  by 
what  criterion  the  parties  interested  ordinarily 
judge  of  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of 
existing  wages.  The  first  test  of  the  sufficiency 
of  wages  is  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  “The  minimum  of 
wages,”  Baid  Professor  Rogers,  “ is  the  barest 
possible  amount  upon  which  a workman  can  be 
maintained  ; that  which,  under  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  a man  is  able  to  obtain.” 
But  the  minimum  thus  estimated  can  only  be, 
and  is,  submitted  to  under  circumstances  of 
extreme  necessity.  “ I believe  the  minimum 
rate  of  wages,”  said  one  of  the  representatives 
of  labour,  “ is  that  whioh,  under  the  worst  cir- 
cumstances, the  worst  workman  gets  from  the 
worst  master.”  We  cannot,  therefore,  take  the 
minimum  rate  so  considered  as  a proper  basis  for 
the  sufficiency  of  wages.  How  far  insufficient 
wages  in  relation  to  the  oost  of  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a cause  of  the  large  emigra- 
tion which  is  taking  place  from  year  to  year  it  is 
not  possible  to  establish ; but,  doubtless,  the 
prospect  held  out  in  the  distant  colonies  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America  of  considerable  im- 
provement has  been  for  some  time  past  and  still  is 
a strong  inducement  to  those  in  receipt  of  insuffi- 
cient wages  in  this  country  to  emigrate  to  other 
lands.  Your  oommittee  are  desirouB  to  point 
out  in  connexion  with  this  question  that  not  only 
has  the  cost  of  some  of  the  principal  necessaries 
of  life  greatly  risen  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
but  that  in  consequence  of  the  general  increase 
of  comfort  and  luxury,  many  articles  of  food, 
drink,  and  dress  must  now  be  counted  as  neces- 
saries whioh  some  years  ago  were  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  labouring  classes  ; while  house  rent, 
especially  adapted  for  the  labouring  classes,  is 
considerably  dearer.  A better  test  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  wages  is  the  relation  they  bear  to  the 
state  of  the  labour  market ; and  tested  by  that 
standard,  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  which 
workmen  are  at  any  time  prepared  to  accept  is 
the  least  which  they  think  they  are  entitled  to 
have  under  existing  circumstances,  the  trade 
unions  guiding  them  as  to  the  state  of  trade  and 
the  value  of  labour  at  the  time.  Unfortunately, 
however,  what  workmen  think  themselves  en- 
titled to  have  does  not  always  correspond  with 
what  employers  find  themselves  able  to  grant. 
Disagreements  between  employers  and  employed 
are  often  produced  on  the  subject  of  wages  by 
the  faot  that  all  the  elements  of  the  case  are 
not  within  the  cognisance  of  both  parties,  expe- 
rience showing  that  in  making  a demand  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  or  for  resisting  a fall,  work- 
men are  of  necessity  groping  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  case.  One  of  the 
chief  advantages  supposed  to  result  from  the 
organisation  of  trade  unions  is  the  compe- 
tency of  their  leaders  to  give  solid  and 
practical  advioe  to  those  interested  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  labour  market  ; and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  this  duty  is  in  the  main 


honestly  performed,  but  it  is  very  much  to  ex- 
pect  that  such  leaders  should  universally  possess 
large  and  liberal  views  enough  to  vindicate  the 
exercise  of  their  enormous  power,  and  such  con- 
stant and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  multiple 
facts  of  the  case  as  would  enable  them  to  exer- 
cise an  almost  infallible  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  were  it  possible  for  employers,  who 
are  not  in  the  dark  in  such  matters,  to  make 
known  to  their  own  workmen  the  grounds  of  the 
action  they  propose  taking  before  the  resolve  is 
carried  into  execution,  your  committee  are  con- 
vinced that  many  disputes  would  be  avoided, 
and  much  of  the  jealousy  whioh  now  exists  be- 
tween the  parties  would  be  removed.  The  recent 
lock-out  in  South  Wales  illustrated  the  need  of 
such  a course.  Your  committee  were  anxious  to  • 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  in  the  mind  of  the  em- 1 
ployed  that  the  employers  obtain  for  themselves 1 
too  large  a share  of  profits  at  their  expense. 
Your  committee  were  assured  that  no  such 
doubts  are  entertained,  though  cases  were  pro- 
duced supporting  suoh  suspicions  by  reference 
to  the  time  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coals  i 
in  1873,  when  workmen’s  wages  did  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  representatives  of  labour,  rise  to 
anything  like  the  proportion  of  the  masters’ 
profits.  Immediately  allied  to  the  question  of 
the  determination  of  a mimimum  of  wages  isi 
that  of  their  uniformity.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
trade  unions,  all  workmen  of  an  average  ability  in 
any  trade  should  earn  the  same  wages,  the  average ; 
ability  of  eaoh  man  being  understood  to  have  been : 
determined  in  advance  by  the  fact  of  his  being  i 
admitted  as  a member  of  the  union.  But  a 
man  is  subjeot  to  no  examination,  and  is  gene- 
rally admitted  upon  the  testimony  of  those  who: 
have  worked  with  him,  whose  evidence  must 
frequently  be  fallacious  and  insufficient.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  rejection  is  absolutely 
certain  even  if  the  applicant  should  not  be 
deemed  a man  of  average  ability,  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  the  party  being  always  optional: 
with  the  lodge  to  which  he  is  introduced.  Your 
committee  are  therefore  not  satisfied  that  any 
guarantees  exist  that  every  member  of  a union 
is  able  to  earn  a fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s 
work  ; and  they  cannot,  therefore,  agree  in  the 
proposition  that  all  workmen  should  be  entitled 
to  uniform  wages  on  the  ground  of  uniform; 
ability.  A still  more  important  question  in  con-i 
nexion  with  the  subject  is  how  far  combination 
of  any  kind  can  affect  permanently  or  tem-i 
porarily  the  rate  of  wages.  Upon  this,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  most  divergent  opinions  are 
held  by  the  representatives  of  capital  and  labour  j 
The  employers  of  labour,  standing  on  the  sound 
principles  of  political  economy,  deny  that  com-) 
binations  can  under  any  circumstances  affect* 
the  rates  of  wages,  at  least  in  any  permanent* 
manner.  The  argument  adduced  being  that,  if 
workmen  are  entitled  to  higher  wages,  they  ara 
sure  to  get  them,  since,  under  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  whenever  it  is  found  that  profits 
trench  unduly  upon  wages,  fresh  oapital  is  surei 
to  be  introduced  which  provides  for  the  raising 
of  wages.  The  employed,  on  the  other  hand, 
confidently  appeal  to  past  experience,  and  point 
to  the  fact  that  almost  every  increase  of  wages 
has  been  due  to  the  action  of  trade  unions.; 
Your  committee  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
combinations  can  render  useful  service  in 
matters  of  wages  ; but  they  think  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  frustrate  or  alter  the! 
operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
thereby  to  affeot  permanently  the  rates  o£< 
wages.  Limited  as  is  the  power  of  com- 
binations to  affect  the  rates  of  wages,  still 
more  limited  is  their  power  to  affect  ma. 
terially  the  progress  of  productive  industry;! 
Whether  the  fact  can  be  established  or  not,  it  ie 
undeniable  that  British  trade  has  enormously! 
increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that  t 
the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  on  S' 
larger  scale  now  than  they  were  at  any  former  I 
period.  A frequent  source  of  contention  between! 
employers  and  employed  is  the  mode  of  paying; 
wages,  viz.,  by  time, — such  as  by  the  day  or; 
hour,— or  by  piecework.  There  appears  to  be!: 
no  uniform  practice  on  the  subject.  The  eoo-; 
nomic  effects  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  well 
known,  and  it  matters  but  little  which  party  in  I 
the  contest  in  the  end  may  prove  successful.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  committee  a w ell- devised f 
system  of  conciliation  is  the  only  proper  andi 
legitimate  method  of  solving  labour  disputes.'! 
And  your  committee  cannot  too  strongly  express 
their  sense  of  the  grave  responsibility  which! 
rests  on  either  employers  or  employed  when,' 
regardless  of  consequences,  they  resort  to  a step! 
so  vexatious  and  destructive  as  a strike  or  lock-; 
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out.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a proper 
sense  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  continuous 
labour ; an  earnest  desire  for  the  achievement 
of  excellence  in  workmanship  in  every  branch  of 
industry  ; and  a keen  and  lively  interest  on  the 
part  of  one  and  all  to  promote  national  prosperity, 
are  the  best  safeguards  against  the  continuance 
of  those  disturbances  between  capital  and  labour 
which  have  of  late  become  of  such  hindrance  to 
successful  production.  In  the  great  contest 
which  Britain  has  to  wage  with  other  industrial 
nations,  it  is  the  interest  of  both  masters  and 
men  to  be  very  careful,  lest  by  raising  the  prices 
of  British  produce  and  manufacture  too  high, 
they  should  no  longer  be  able  to  carry  the  palm 
in  the  arena  of  international  competition. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  in  the  discussion  which 
followed,  said  : — There  is  one  point  which  pre- 
sents to  me  a most  serious  aspect  of  the  move- 
ment which  is  now  taking  place  amongst  the 
'labouring  classes.  One  of  the  objects  and  aims 
of  these  combinations  has  been  to  bring  down 
the  workman  to  one  line  of  mediocrity,  and  this 
I take,  in  the  interests  of  both  masters  and  men, 
to  be  a very  grave  aspect  of  the  question.  The 
effect  of  it  will  become  more  and  more  disas- 
trous. Those  who  employ  workmen  are  well 
aware  that  they  differ  greatly  in  skill  and  quick- 
ness. Yet  these  employers  know  that  though 
they  have  men  in  their  works  to  whom  they 
would  wish  to  pay  the  higher  wages  their  skill 
deserves,  they  are  absolutely  hindered  from  doing 
so.  This  attempt  to  keep  all  wages  to  the  same 
level  is,  I repeat,  most  disastrous  in  its  effects. 
Imagine  a similar  rule  being  applied  to  other 
walks  of  life ; it  would  have  a singular  effeot, 
indeed.  Yet  there  is  no  reason,  if  it  is  right, 
why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  other  professional  men.  I Warn 
you  that  if  this  tendency  is  not  arrested  the 
consequences  to  this  country  will  be  most  fatal. 
I have  no  objection  whatever  to  raising  the 
standard  of  wages  if  you  can  induce  the  earners 
to  save  their  money.  To  reduce  all  wages  to  the 
same  level  is  to  do  away  with  all  emulation, 
perseverance,  and  industry. 


THE  TRANSFER  OF  LAND. 

Mr.  James  Heywood,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  in 
the  course  of  his  inaugural  address  as  president 
of  the  section  devoted  to  Economics  and  Statistics, 
at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
last  week,  referred  to  the  question  of  the  transfer 
of  land,  and  he  attributed  the  increase  of  pro- 
sperity in  Ireland  of  late  years  to  the  more 
ready  transfer  of  landed  property  in  that  country. 
The  Irish  Commissioners  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  commenced  their  sittings  in  1849, 
and  in  1868  an  Act  was  passed  extending  the 
powers  of  the  Enoumbered  Estates  Court  for  the 
sale  of  encumbered  properties  to  properties  that 
are  unencumbered.  A perpetual  jurisdiction 
was  granted  to  the  new  tribunal,  under  the  name 
of  the  “ Landed  Estates  Court.”  In  1873,  the 
amount  of  purchase-money  for  land  under  this 
Court  was  1,737,2221. ; the  net  rental  of  the 
land  sold  was  86,6851.,  and  there  were  208  sales. 
All  Irish  estates,  whether  enoumbered  or  not, 
can  be  sold  or  contracted  for,  or  disposed  of 
through  the  medium  of  the  Court,  which  is  also 
judicially  empowered  to  declare  a title  to  pro- 
perty, and  by  later  Acts  to  sell  or  lease  settled 
estates.  Small  purchasers  of  land  would  be 
benefited  by  a greater  simplification  of  procedure 
and  a reduction  of  expense  in  the  professional 
oharges,  which  are  fixed  on  a high  scale ; for 
instance,  parties  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a farm  worth  5001.  may  be  required,  as  a 
minimum  expense,  to  pay  nearly  1001. in  effecting 
the  purchase.  Having  visited  the  Landed 
Estates  Register  Offioe  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Heywood  said  he  could  report  favourably  of 
the  excellent  plan  of  recording  transfers  of 
landed  property  in  the  New  England  States  of 
North  America.  A book  is  kept,  in  which  the 
description  of  each  estate  is  preserved,  and  the 
mortgages  and  other  olaims  on  the  land  are 
entered.  If  a sale  is  intended,  the  person  pro- 
posing to  purchase  may  at  once  see  the  encum- 
brances on  the  property,  as  well  as  many  parti- 
culars of  importance  respecting  the  value  of  the 
estate.  The  transfer  of  property  after  the  sale 
is  duly  registered,  and  the  new  proprietor  thus 
obtains  his  title  to  the  land. 


Extinction  of  Fire  in  Ships.— The  Fother- 
gill  Gold  Medal  is  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
for  an  effective  means  of  preventing  or  of  extin- 
guishing fire  on  board  ship. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES. 

Remembering  how  generations  of  men  and 
women  come  and  go,  and  how  swiftly  the  linger- 
ing memories  of  their  lives  follow  them,  one  can. 
not  help  looking  with  somedegree  of  interest  upon 
the  old  houses  in  which  they  were  born,  lived, 
and  died.  We  fancy  that  the  walls  which  echoed 
their  first  wailing  cry,  and  caught,  in  the  hushed, 
awful  silenoe,  the  sound  of  their  last  breath, 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  though  they  are,  must 
cherish  remembrances  of  such  daily  doings ; of 
loving,  hating,  rejoicing  and  grieving,  hoping  and 
fearing;  of  hard  struggles  and  terrible  failures, 
or  glorious  victories.  We  know  how  often  a 
secret  romance  of  actual  life  has  been  wrought 
out  to  a close  within  those  walls,  many  of  which 
may  have  been  more  wild  and  stirring,  more  pa- 
thetic, more  fruitful  of  deep  feeling  and  lofty 
thoughts,  than  the  wildest  and  most  powerful 
imaginings  of  the  novelist.  New  buildings  can 
never  be  regarded  with  the  feelings  these  awaken, 
or  suggest  the  thoughts  with  which  they  fill  our 
minds,  and  the  most  matter-of-faot  observer 
cannot  help  regarding  them  with  interest. 

If  this  is  true  of  ordinary  old  houses  in  which 
we  know  not  who  may  have  resided,  how  much 
more  bo  is  it  of  ancient  dwelling-plaoes  associated 
with  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  past 
whom  thousands  upon  thousands  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe  still  love  or  admire ; whose  thoughts 
and  feelings  live  in  stone  and  marble,  on  canvas, 
or  in  the  printed  pages  of  their  books,  and  will 
so  live  for  ages  after  we  have  been  utterly  and 
completely  forgotten.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country  such  houses  can  be  found,  although 
many  have  ceased  to  exist,  especially  in  towns, 
within  the  last  half  century ; and  of  some 
scarcely  a record  survives  to  preserve  their  iden- 
tity or  even  point  out  their  exact  locality. 
Speaking  of  such  scenes,  and  the  associations 
which  have  hallowed  them  in  popular  estima- 
tion, Johnson  said, — “We  are  in  the  presence 
of  their  fame  and  feel  its  influence  ” ; and  a 
modern  writer,  quoting  that  remark,  adds,— 
“ How  often  have  I fancied,  if  the  walls  by  which 
thousands  now  daily  pass  without  a glance  of 
recognition  or  regard  could  speak  and  name 
some  of  their  former  inmates,  how  great  would 
be  the  regret  of  many  at  having  overlooked 
houses  which  they  would  perhaps  have  made  a 
pilgrimage  of  miles  to  behold  as  associated  with 
the  memory  of  persons  whose  names  history, 
literature,  or  art  has  embalmed  for  posterity, 
or  as  the  scene  of  circumstances  treasured  up 
in  recollection.” 

In  the  following  papers  it  is  our  intention  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  those  who  have  dealt  with 
such  subjects  as  a gleaner  follows  in  the  wake  of 
a reaper,  collecting  here  and  there  stray  or  over- 
looked ears,  and  finally  binding  them  into  a sheaf 
which  shall  increase  the  harvest  by  preserving 
much  that  might  otherwise  have  been  lost.  In 
other  words,  it  is  our  purpose  to  associate  with 
sketches  from  the  actual  houses  in  existence,  or 
from  old  prints  and  drawings  in  our  possession, 
some  of  the  stories  belonging  to  them,  and  to 
those  who  “have  left  their  celebrity  to  the  spot,” 
— and  to  commence  with  we  select 

THE  OLD  ELEPHANT  TAVERN  IN 
FENCHURCH-STREET. 

In  the  year  1666,  amongst  the  smouldering 
ashes  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  there  stood 
in  Fan  or  Fenchurch-street,  smoke-begrimed  and 
flame-blackened,  an  old  City  tavern,  then,  and 
for  many  years  after,  known  as  the  Elephant. 
ItBtoodjust  where  the  flames  had  raged  most 
fiercely  amongst  the  old  sun-dried  timber  lath- 
and-plastcr  buildings,  and  where,  through  the 
close  passages,  narrow  lanes,  and  alleys,  they 
spread  fastest,  so  that  its  preservation  must 
have  been  regarded  as  almost  miraculous, 
although  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Gabriel 
was  less  fortunate.  John  Evelyn  saw  the  flames 
sweeping  everything  before  them  all  along  “ Fen- 
church-streete,  Gracious-streete,  and  so  along  to 
Barnard’s  Castle,”  and  noted  how  the  terror- 
strioken  burghers  were  so  paralysed  by  the 
frightful  scene  before  them  that  the  fire  had  its 
way  almost  uncontrolled,  and  “they  hardly 
stirred  to  quench  it.”  Some  days  after  a friend 
of  Evelyn  and  fellow-member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  then  in  its  childhood, — that  famous 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys, 
described  “ all  the  town  burned,  and  a miserable 
sight  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  with  all  the  roofs 
fallen,  and  the  body  of  the  quire  fallen  into 
St.  Fayth’s,” — the  church  beneath  it, — while 
“ Fanohurch-street,  Graoious-street,  and  Lum- 


bard-street”  were  “all  in  dust,”  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Exchange  nothing  remained  stand- 
ing of  all  the  statues  and  pillars  “ but  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham’s  picture  in  the  corner.”  The 
fiie  was  ultimately  beaten  down  and  its  progress 
stayed  at  various  spots,  and,  amongst  others,  at 
the  church  in  Fenchurch  - street.  When  the 
Great  Fire  had  burnt  itself  out,  and  its  ashes 
had  grown  cold,  there  arose  a demand  for  shelter 
which  must  have  crowded  the  old  tavern  from 
cellar  to  roof.  The  few  churches  unburnt  were 
opened  as  refuges  for  the  poor,  and  many 
thousands  were  living  in  temporary  huts  erected 
in  the  neighbouring  fields.  Busy  days  were 
those  for  the  Elephant  Tavern,  in  the  midst  of 
400  streets  of  fire-demolished  houses,  13,200  in 
number,  covering  436  acres  of  ground,  of  which 
it  was  almost  the  centre.  From  that  time  until 
the  year  1826  when,  being  in  an  unsafe  condition, 
it  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  the  tavern,  which 
had  then  become  known  as  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  wa3  a popular  one  amongst  the  old 
citizens,  as  with  such  a history  well  it  might 
be.  The  parochial  authorities  had  their  annual 
entertainment  there.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany’s porters  made  it  their  house  of  call, 
and  many  celebrities  of  the  City  met  there 
regularly  to  smoke  and  drink  and  discuss  the 
events  of  the  day.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
family  named  Eaton,  with  whom  it  had  remained 
for  more  than  a hundred  years. 

In  1721,  there  died  in  Ship-court,  Old  Bailey,  a 
clever  but  disappointed,  unfortunate  author,  who 
had  contrived  for  some  years  previously  to  earn 
a poor  existence  as  the  keeper  of  a small  school, 
leaving  two  daughters,  named  Ann  and  Mary,  with 
one  son,  named  William,  the  schoolmaster’s  name 
being  Hogart,  William  Hogart,  who  afterwards 
changed  his  name  to  Hogarth,  was  born  in  1697, 
and  it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  some  few  years  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  apprenticeship,  that  he  became 
a lodger  at  the  old  Elephant  and  Castle  in  Fen- 
churoh-street,  and  must  then  have  been  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  ago, — poor,  unknown, 
running  up  long  scores,  and  paying  them  off  with 
his  brush  or  his  pencil,  engraving  on  copper,  and 
hawking  the  plates  from  shop  to  shop.  Speaking 
of  this  period  of  his  life,  he  says  : — 

Owing  to  my  desire  to  qualify  myself  for 
engraving  upon  copper,  &c.,  I could  do  little 
more  than  maintain  myself  till  I was  near  thirty, 

but  even  then  I was  a punctual  paymaster 

I remember  the  time  when  I have  gone  moping 
into  the  City  with  scarce  a shilling,  but,  as  soon 
as  I have  obtained  ten  guineas  for  a plate,  I have 
returned  home,  put  on  my  sword,  and  sallied 
forth  again  with  all  the  confidence  of  a man  with 
thousands  in  his  pockets.”  And  yet  the  ten 
guineas  must  have  been  often  wanting,  and  the 
sword  unworn,  while  the  plates  accumulated,  so 
that  he  was  glad  to  sell  them  by  weight,  at  half 
a crown  the  pound,  to  Mr.  W.  Bowles,  of  the  Black 
Horse,  in  Coruhill.  We  read  how  the  elder 
Bowles  bargained  with  Hogarth  over  a bottle  for 
a plate  he  had  just  completed,  and  gave  him  half 
a crown  a pound  avoirdupois  for  it;  and  as  it  was 
the  same  generous  art-patron  who  offered  to  give 
Major,  the  famous  engraver,  two  pieces  of  plain 
copper  for  two  of  his  best  works,  of  which  one 
was  called  “ Evening,”  we  see  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  story. 

In  1727,  while  Hogarth  was,  probably,  still 
lodging  at  this  ancient  tavern,  he  was  glad  to 
undertake  a design  for  tapestry  for  one  Morris, 
an  upholder  or  upholsterer.  It  was  work  to 
which  he  was  unaccustomed,  and  Morris  being 
told  that  the  man  who  had  undertaken  this  task 
was  not  a painter  but  an  engraver,  had  to  be  re- 
assured by  the  artist’s  promise  that  in  the 
event  of  his  design  proving  unsatisfactory  he 
would  not  ask  payment  for  it.  The  foreign 
tapestry  workers  in  whose  hands  it  was  placed 
pronounced  the  design  a bad  and  useless  one. 
Morris  refused  to  pay.  Hogarth  sued  for  the 
price— twenty  pounds  for  workmanship  and  ten 
for  material  and  when  the  case  came  on  for 
trial  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  and  consequently  the  judgment,  went 
against  him.  Now,  although  the  fame  of  the  engra- 
ver was  then  growing,  having  been  created  some 
two  or  three  years  before  by  his  first  production 
of  merit,  called  “ The  Taste  of  the  Town,”  better 
known  to  us  as  “Burlington  Gate,” — in  which 
Pope  the  poet  figures  as  a deformed  dwarf 
“ plasterer,”  awkwardly  “ whitewashing  and  be- 
spattering ” any  one  who  came  in  his  way, — 
and  although  the  booksellers  were  beginning  to 
employ  him  to  design  and  eDgrave  for  books,  so 
heavy  a loss  in  both  time  and  money  plunged 
him  into  serious  difficulties,  and  a careful  com- 
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parison  of  dates  induces  us  to  think  that  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Hogarth’s  score  having  become 
unduly  long,  his  landlord,  the  host  of  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  agreed  to  wipe  it  off,  if  he — 
Hogarth — would  paint  a certain  picture  on  the 
wall  of  his  tap-room  j — and  thereby  hangs  a tale. 

Mine  host  of  the  Elephant  had  a grievance. 
During  past  time  regularly  once  a year  there  had 
been  feasting  in  high  state  in  his  house,  but  of  a 
sudden  the  paroohial  authorities  struck  dismay 
into  his  heart  by  celebrating  their  entertainment 
at  a rival  house  immediately  opposite,  a tavern 
christened  Harry  the  Eighth’s  Head,  but  known 
as  the  Bang’s  Head.  Now,  in  connexion  with 
this  same  event,  Hogarth,  the  engraver,  also  had 
a grievance ; for,  returning  home  one  evening 
to  Bhare  in  the  festivities  to  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  invited,  he  found  not  only  that  the 
feast  would  take  place  over  the  way,  but  that  no 
invitation  had  been  sent  for  him.  Thinking  that 
the  omission  might  be  due  to  some  accidental 
cause,  he  went  over  the  way,  and  soon  found  that 
the  slight  was  an  intentional  one,  whereupon 
a quarrel  ensued,  and  the  artist  left,  bitterly 
threatening  those  present  with  the  vengeance  of 
a satirical  pencil.  “A  fellow-feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind,”  and  hence  the  bargain  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  Hogarth  was  to  caricature 
the  parochial  dignitaries  on  the  wall  of  the  tap- 
room,  and  the  landlord  was  to  wipe  off  the 
unusually  long  score.  In  due  time  all  London 
was  laughing  over  the  painter’s  revenge,  in  the 
shape  of  a painting,  to  which  the  engraving  now 
so  well  known  as  the  “ Modern  Midnight  Conver- 
sation,” was  originally  due,  and  the  landlord  was 
in  great  glee,  and  highly  delighted  with  a bar- 
gain the  completion  of  which  drew  half  London 
to  his  house.  The  painting,  however,  differed 
from  the  print,  some  of  the  incidents  being 
omitted  from  the  latter,  on  the  score  of  their 
being  too  coarsely  humorous  and  offensive. 
Some  little  time  after,  when  another  score 
existed,  the  landlord,  mindful  of  how  the  loss  of 
a dinner-party  was  so  amply  compensated  for, 
proposed  to  Hogarth  another  subject  for  the  tap- 
room  wall, — that  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s 
porters  going  to  dinner.  So  the  painter  once 
more  painted  out  his  score,  and  picture  No.  2 
appeared,  representing  Fenchurch. street  as  it 
then  was,  with  the  old  Magpie  and  Punch-bowl 


Tavern,  taken  down  about  fifty  years  since,  in 
the  distance.  Two  other  wall-paintings  were 
afterwards  executed  by  Hogarth,  one  of  two 
laughing  figures,  Harlequin  and  Pierrot,  and  the  | 
other  of  Harlow  Bush  Fair. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  derived  from 
an  old  print  of  the  ancient  tavern  from  which  our 
sketch  of  it  has  been  made,  the  said  particulars, 
moreover,  informing  us  that  they  were  procured 
from  “ Mrs.  Hibbert,  who  has  kept  the  house 
between  thirty  and  forty  years,  and  received  her 
information  relative  to  Hogarth  from  persons  at 
that  time  well  acquainted  with  him.” 

When,  in  1826,  the  Elephant  and  Castle  was 
taken  down,  Mr.  Lyon,  of  5,  A polio-buildings,  East- 
street,  Walworth ; and  Mr.  H.  E.  Hall,  a Leicester- 
shire gentleman,  resolved  to  save  the  famous 
taproom  paintings  from  destruction.  They 
were  painted  in  oil,  and  considerable  ingenuity, 
care,  and  patience,  were  expended,  as  well  as  a 
large  sum  of  money,  in  effecting  their  removal. 
Sir  John  Soane,  the  architect,  upon  hearing  of  the 
pictures  being  successfully  transferred  to  canvas, 
publicly  expressed,  in  highly  complimentary 
terms,  the  gratification  he  felt,  and  said  that,  in 
his  early  life,  when  at  Rome,  he  witnessed  many 
failures  in  similar  attempts.  The  paintings  were 
soon  afterwards  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  Pall- 
mall  gallery  belonging  to  Mr.  Penny. 

Another  of  Hogarth’s  satirical  prints  belonging 
to  the  period  of  his  career  we  deal  with,  was 
that  in  which  Kent,  the  architect,  ornamental 
gardener,  sculptor  and  painter,  designer  of  fur-  j 
niture  and  household  decorations,  ladies’  cos- 
tumes,  & c.,  suffered  so  severely.  Kent  had  ; 
painted,  as  is  generally  known,  an  altarpiece  for  : 
St.  Clement’s  Church.  It  was,  we  are  told,  j 
absurd  enough  in  itself ; but  Hogarth  converted 
the  contemptuous  smile  with  which  artists  re-  j 
garded  it  into  a roar  of  general  merriment,  so  that ; 
its  presence  in  the  church  was  found  to  be  so  I 
suggestive  of  fun,  that  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London, 
ordered  it  to  be  removed, — a triumph  over  which 
we  can  imagine  the  great  caricaturist  laughing 
heartily  amongst  his  cronies  in  the  taproom  of 
the  Elephant.  It  is  said,  by-the-by,  of  Kent,— 
of  whom  Alexander  Pope  was  a great  friend, — 
that  when  two  ladies  of  distinction  prevailed  on 
him  to  make  designs  for  their  birthday  gowns, 
he  dressed  one  in  a petticoat  decorated  with  i 


[columns  of  the  five  orders,  and  the  other  like  a 
broDze,  in  a copper-coloured  satin,  with  orna- 
ments of  gold  : metal  upon  metal. 

It  so  happened  that  Sir  James  Thornhill,  the 
king’s  “serjeant  and  history  painter,”  whose 
academy  in  St.  Martin’s-lane  Hogarth  frequented, 
strongly  disliked,  and  was  bitterly  jealous  of 
Kent’s  great  success,  and  so  no  one  enjoyed 
more  heartily  the  caricature  of  the  dethroned 
altar-piece.  To  this  fact  may  be  due  the  friend- 
ship which  about  this  time  sprang  up  between 
the  courtly  painter  and  the  tavern  caricaturist, 
the  visits  which  culminated  in  Hogarth’s  falling 
in  love  with  Jane,  Sir  James’s  only  daughter, 
and  his  marriage  with  that  not  over-young  lady, 
in  the  year  1729,  against  her  father’s  wish,  and 
without  his  consent,  after  whioh  Hogarth  became 
a fashionable  portrait-painter  in  the  more  aristo- 
cratic neighbourhood  of  Leicester-fields,  and  the 
old  Elephant  and  Castle,  in  Fenchurch-street, 
knew  him  as  a lodger  never  again. 

But  before  quitting  our  subject  we  may  briefly 
dwell  upon  the  picture  most  prominently  belong- 
ing to  it,  “ The  Modern  Midnight  Conversation.” 
In  the  plate,  as  in  the  painting,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  is  that  of  John,  better  known 
as  Orator  Henley,  a famous  but  eccentric  parson 
of  that  day,  who  is  chairman  of  the  drunken,  noisy 
crew.  He  was  the  subjeot  of  Pope’s  satire:  — 

“ O orator  of  brazen  face  and  lungs," 
in  the  “Dunciad,”  and  was  idolised  by  a sec- 
tion of  the  population,  then  and  for  very 
many  years  bef<  re  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
in  the  metropolis,  namely,  the  butchers.  The 
rest  of  the  figures,  about  a dozen  in  number, 
are  seen  talking,  swearing,  singing,  and  shout- 
ing in  a state  of  uproarious  mirth,  or  sleeping 
and  smoking,  stupidly  intoxicated,  and  each  is 
said  to  have  been  a faithful  likeness.  Empty 
flasks  abound,  and  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  group  are,  is  adroitly  indicated  by  the 
timepiece  in  which  the  minute  and  hour  hands 
not  agreeing  are  very  suggestive  of  bemuddle- 
ment  and  confusion.  It  was  Henley,  the  profli- 
gate clergyman,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  who, 
hearing  a friend  of  his  make  some  blunder  in 
his  geography,  and  thank  God  that  he  knew  very 
little  about  such  things,  said,  if  he  thanked  God 
for  his  ignorance,  he  had,  indeed,  much  to 
thankful  for. 
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THE  NEW  LONDON  CENTRAL  POULTRY 
MARKET,  SMITHFIELD. 

Tiie  new  building  in  design  and  treatment  is 
similar  in  its  general  features  to  the  existing 
market,  of  which  we  have  already  published 
illustrations.  This  similarity  was  rendered  neces- 
Eary,  not  only  by  its  being  used  for  a cognate 
purpose,  but  also  by  its  close  proximity  to  the 
present  structure,  with  which  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  harmonise  in  appearance  as  well 
as  purpose.  The  Doric,  as  in  the  existing  build- 
ing, is  the  governing  order,  but  instead  of  the 
series  of  arcaded  recesses,  the  bays  or  compart- 
ments between  the  large  pilasters  are  divided 
ii.to  two  stories  by  a sub-order  of  more  delicate 
design,  over  which  in  each  case  is  an  oval 
window,  affording  light  and  ventilation  to  the 
rooms  above  the  shops. 

The  chief  points  of  architectural  effect  in  the 
external  design  are  the  four  pedimented  pavilions 
at  the  corners  of  the  building,  the  centre  or 
clock  towers  on  the  north  and  south  fronts,  and 
the  east  and  west  entrance  gateways.  The  four 
pavilions  which  mark  the  extent  of  the  building, 
and  effectively  terminate  the  several  facades, 
uniting  the  design  into  one  harmonious  whole, 
are  entirely  of  Portland  stone,  with  pilasters 
similar  to  those  of  the  general  front,  but  having 
above  them,  on  either  face,  a pedimented  cornice, 
above  which  rises  a Bquare  tower,  the  domed 
roof  of  which  is  covered  with  copper,  pierced 
with  handsome  lunette  windows,  and  crowned 
with  a cupola  and  richly-wrought  weather-vane 
and  terminal.  The  extreme  corners  of  the 
pavilions  are  quadrant-shaped,  rusticated,  and 
terminated  with  some  appropriate  carving. 

The  clock-towers,  which  mark  the  centre  of 
the  northern  and  southern  facades,  are  carried 
up  above  the  general  line  of  cornice,  with  pilas- 
ters and  a pedimented  cornice  on  each  elevation  ; 
that  next  Charterhouse-street  being  occupied 
between  the  pilasters  by  a clock  surrounded  by 
a carved  stone  setting  of  an  ornate  character, 
representing  the  supporters  of  the  Butchers’ 
and  Poulterers’  Arms. 

The  entrance-gateways  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  of  the  building  form  the  central  features 
of  these  fronts,  and  the  double-pilastered  portals 
filled  in  with  rich  ornamental  cast-iron  work, 
and  pedimental  cornices,  mark  them  as  the  chief 
entrances  to  the  market. 

. The  architecture  of  the  interior  of  the  building 
is  in  every  way  subservient  to  utility  and  the 
wants  of  the  trade  ; but  a light  and  airy  effect 
is  gained  by  means  of  the  semioircular  ribs  to 
the  avenue-roofs,  affording  as  they  do  a similar, 
though  much  more  pleasing,  vista  than  that 
obtained  by  the  lines  of  the  central  avenue  of 
the  present  market. 

Abundant  light  will  bo  diffused  throughout  the 
building  from  the  roofs,  constructed  on  the 
glazed  louvre  principle,  which  has  been  found 
effective  both  for  purposes  of  lighting  and  veil, 
tilating,  instances  having  occurred  in  which  the 
temperature  of  buildings  roofed  in  this  manner 
has  been,  on  a hot  day,  13  degrees  less  than  in 
the  shade  outside.  Means  will  be  adopted  in 
th.s  building  to  improve,  if  possible,  the  effect 
thus  attained,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
the  ingress  of  Bnow  and  cold  in  severe  winter 
weather. 

The  avenues,  21  ft.  6 in.  wide  from  centre  to 
centre  of  oolumns,  are  eight  in  number,  four 
running  north  and  south,  and  four  running  east 
and  west.  This  arrangement  will  divide  the 
interior  into  blooks,  each  containing  four  shops. 
The  total  number  of  shops,  exclusive  of  the 
corner  pavilions,  will  be  seventy-two,  and  the 
of  each  shop  will  range  from  3S0  ft.  to 
/00  it.  A great  advantage  this  market  will 
possess  over  the  Central  Meat  Market  will  be  the 
commodious  cellarage  under,  and  devoted  to  each 
shop,  and  besides  this  a long  series  of  vaulted  and 
groined  brick  cellars,  averaging  12  ft.  in  height, 
which  can  be  entered  from  any  of  the  corner 
pavilions,  occupy  the  basement  of  the  avenues. 

Ihe  cost  of  the  entire  building,  exclusive  of 
land,  and  the  construction  of  the  adjoining  roads 
but  including  fittings,  will  be  about  120,0001.  * 

The  building  is  being  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  City  architect.  Messrs. 
Holland  & Hannen  are  the  contractors. 


LONDON  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir,— It  is  matter  of  regret  that  architects 
are  not  more  intimately  associated  with  London 
City  architecture  than  they  appear  to  be,  judging 
at  least  from  such  an  important  thoroughfare 
as  Queen  Victoria-street.  With  few  exceptions, 
there  is  an  overstrain  of  effect,  both  in  form  and 
colour,  inconsistent  with  true  art,  and  which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  a determination  to 
attract  attention,  and  consequently  business,  to 
any  particular  quarter  so  treated.  Referring  to 
colour,  has  London  architecture  not  a little  lost 
its  balance  in  this  direction  ? Lowther  Lodge, 
for  instance,  is  somewhat  above  concert-pitch. 
The  Economic  Insurance  Office,  in  Bridge-street 
Blackfriars,  neat  in  detail,  is  lacking  in  dignity 
in  consequence  of  positive  colour.  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Hampstead,  on  the  other  hand,  charm- 
ing in  effect,  is  much  more  interesting  in  reality 
than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  illus- 
tration in  your  journal.  The  Children’s  Hospital, 
in  Great  Ormond-street,  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
design  and  study  in  colour. 

Various  kinds  of  granite  appear  to  meet  with 
increasing  favour  in  the  city  as  Bources  of  effect 
in  colour.  A very  good  instance  occurs  in  an 
insurance  office  of  recent  date  in  Clement’s- 
lane,  where  special  adaptation  to  a limited  point 
of  view  has  been  well  considered  by  means  of 
flat  detail  and  verticality  of  line.  Both  this, 
however,  and  Mr.  Nash’s  premises  in  Cornhill, 
ably  and  effectively  designed,  are  studies  which 
one  would  prefer  to  see  once  in  a way. 

The  New  Zealand  Chambers,  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  are  an  experiment  which  very  few  archi- 
tects but  their  author  could  have  ventured  upon 
without  injury  to  reputation  : we  must  accept  the 
building  as  an  instance  of  the  versatility  of 
undoubted  talent. 

The  porch  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Corn- 
hill,  and  Messrs.  Alexanders’  Bank,  Lombard 
street,  are  worth  going  out  of  the  way  to 
Bee.  In  another  style  the  Provident  Insti- 
tution, in  Gracechurch-street,  is  a scholarly 
work,  and  one  that  will  outlast  the  vagaries  of 
the  Queen  Anne  style, — pardon  the  comparison, 
lo  the  provincial  architect,  the  revival  of  this 
style  is  a source  of  wonder,  and  only  to  be 
accounted  for  from  the  theory  that  its  promoters 
are  determined  to  live  in  the  past  at  any  cost,— 
an  unhealthy  sentiment,  and  quite  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age. 

Recurring  to  the  vexed  question  of  colour,  the 
softening  touch  of  time  will  do  mnch  for  such  a 
building  as  the  Albert  Hall,  at  South  Kensington, 
somewhat  discordant  meanwhile  in  its  combina- 
tion of  red  brick  and  terra-cotta. 

The  Albert  Memorial,  too,  with  the  Oriental 
bedizenment  of  its  canopy,  must  be  confessedly 
a debtor  in  the  future  to  London  smoke. 

Un: Happily,  the  interior  of  the  National 
Cathedral  can  be  subjected  to  no  such  influence, 
and  we  may  implore  the  Dean  and  Chapter  with 
all  propriety  to  hasten  the  process  by  artificial 
means.  As  regards  internally  decorating  St. 
Paul's,  the  right  course  is  probably  to  begin 
with  the  stained  glass  as  the  key  to  the  whole, 
then  decorate  the  vaults  and  ceilings  in  moderate 
strength  of  colour,  and  lastly,  tint  the  stone  with 
considerable  delicaoy  to  relieve  it  from  dull 
whiteness,  without,  at  the  same  time,  impairing 
its  dignity.  G S A 


other  insufficient  conductors  have  all  failed 

frndmbedn  hS  mTeanB  °f'  “Stead  of  “ Protection 
from,  danger  I agree  with  Mr.  Russell  that  the 
conductors  should  bo  continuous,  and  that  the 
connexions  with  the  earth  should  have  especial 
attention  ; but  I decidedly  differ  from  him  with 
respect  to  the  connexion  with  the  gas-main  as 
in  many  instances  this  has  been  the  means  of 
setting  fire  to  the  building  so  protected  ■ other 
wise  in  this  respect  Hr.  Rnssell  has  followed  out 
the  principle  adopted  by  me  in  my  patent 
Mr.  Russell’s  theory  that  the  area  protected 
by  a conductor  is  a radius  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  conductor  above-ground,  is  fallacious,  as  if  wo ' 
proceed  to  carry  out  this  idea,  we  may  claim 
that  a village  would  be  protected  by  one  con. 
ductor  of  sufficient  h-ight,  whereas  in  hundreds 
of  cases  it  has  been  proved  that  a conductor  has 
been  insufficient  to  protect  an  edifice  on  which  it 
has  been  placed,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
parish  church  of  Libberton,  struck  on  the  pin. 
nacle  of  the  tower  only  a few  feet  from  the 
conductor  and  I have  frequently  found  build, 
ings  “‘ruck  within  a few  feet  of  the  conductor. 
Above  all,  I take  exception  to  Mr.  Russell's  pro. 
posed  form  of  conductor.  The  conducting  power 
of  iron  is  too  low,  and  is  also  liable  to  decay/  as 
proved  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  solid  iron 
6 in  by  1 in.  was  decayed  and  severed  by  l-ust. 
In  toe  case  of  wire  rope,  this  would  take  place 
much  sooner ; and  even  where  copper  is  used 
wire  rope  is  especially  to  be  deprecated  more 
than  any  form  of  conductor,  the  strands  beim- 
especially  liable  to  disruption  from  a stroke  o”f 
lightning,  thus  frequently  being  the  cause  of  a 
new  source  of  danger. 

As  showing  the  absolute  inutility  of  iron  as  a 
conductor,  I may  mention  the  case  of  the  Tweed- 
side,  where  an  iron  chain  capable  of  sustaining 
l tons  was  snapped  asunder,  and  strewn  on  the 
deck  in  pieces  the  size  of  peas.  In  conclusion,  I 
venture  to  assert  that  copper,  of  sufficient 
capacity  and  efficiency,  fitted,  will  alone  stand 
the  decay  of  time,  and  prove  a safe  Droteotion  to 
any  building.  Thomas  W.  Gray, 

Electrical  Engineer  and  Contractor 
to  H.M.S. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


PROTECTION  PROM  LIGHTNING. 


The  Proposed  Exhibition  of  Municipal 

Insignia.  The  Royal  Arch  Ecological  Institute 
proposes  to  hold  in  London  an  exhibition  of 
chains  of  office  and  other  municipal  insignia, 
and  has  invited  the  various  municipal  authorities 
to  become  exhibitors. 


Sir,— I am  sure  that  Mr.  Frank  Russell  had 
the  very  best  intentions  in  writing  you  on  the 
subjeot  of  the  protection  of  household  property 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  lightning,  but  I 
cannot  allow  his  observations  to  pass  uncon- 
tradicted, as  they  may  be  the  means  of  lulling 
some  of  your  readers  into  fancied  security,  and 
many  may  be  tempted  to  fit  conductors  on  the 
system  advocated  by  him,  which  will  most 
assuredly  be  a fatal  snare  and  delusion,  if  their 
aouses  are  ever  struck  by  lightning. 

Mr.  Russell’s  remarks  are  evidently  the  result 
oi  his  knowledge  of  electrio  telegraphy,  but  I 
submit  that  practical  experience,  and  a life’s 
study  of  the  various  accidents  which  have  hap- 
pened, and  a careful  trace  of  their  causes,  alone 
fit  any  one  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I can  give  a long  list  of  casualties  as  an 
answer  to  his  assertion  that  in  no  single  case 
where  mischief  happened  was  there  any  con- 
ductor,  and  innumerable  instances  of  these  may 
be  read  in  the  public  journals,  and  in  a pamphlet 
which  I have  edited  on  the  effects  of  lightning. 

Copper  and  iron  wire  ropes,  iron  rods,  and 


Noawn-nsrANDiNQ  the  great  progress  which 
has  been  made  during  the  last  decade  in  the 
renovation  and  extension  of  college  and  uni- 
versity buildings  m Cambridge,  there  is  still  a 
fair  amount  of  such  work  in  hand,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  not  a little  ia  the  immediate  future. 
The  governing  bodies  of  the  educational  common- 
wealth continue  to  extend  their  borders  to  keep 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  a<*e.  One 
result  of  this  is,  tha,t  the  town  proper  °is  bein->- 
rapidly  pushed  out  into  Buburbs  which  but  a few 
°S°1(W! v°  ?.elds  ,of  Pasl"re  a°d  arable 
la°?  iTTA  T"  / °0llege  tho  ^oratora  are 
still  busily  engaged  in  the  ante-chapel.  A few 
days  ago  the  baldacchino  was  enriched  bv  two 
new  oil  paintings,  in  the  place  of  West's  old  re 
presentation  of  St.  Michael  chaining  Satan, 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  library  staircase! 
A cleaiance  is  to  be  made  on  the  western  side  of 
Bridge-street  for  the  new  Divinity  Lecture  Hall, 
*0.  At  Ring  s College  it  is  contemplated  to 
erect  in  one  ot  the  oonrts  a monumental  fonn 
2“"“ b7  a bM™  of  (he  f0Mder 
(Henry  VI.).  The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Armstead  bet  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  is 
completed.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  restore 
the  stone  carving  of  tho  western  doorway  of  the 
St ■ 0atheri“’»  College  a new 
ri  8n-f°rtoo  masterla  approaching  completion. 
It  adjoins  Silver-street  and  Qneen's-lane,  is  built 
of  red  brick,  with  white  stone  dressings,  and  will 
cost  something  like  seven  or  eight  thousand 
pounds.  Mr  W.  M.  Fawcett  is  the  architect 
At  Queen  s the  mam  front  is  undergoing  thorough 

renovation. At  Pembroke  the  builders  am 

just  getting  m the  foundations  for  the  new  hall 
libraiy,  and  other  works,  of  which  Mr.  Water’ 

house  is  the  architect. At  Downing  College 

the  workmen  are  getting  on  the  roof  of  the  new 

hea  d t^.nort^-ea1sfc  corn©r  of  the  quadrangle, 
besides  adding  to  the  original  building  on  the 

opposite  side. The  roof  of  the  hall  at  Christ’s 

Gollege  has  been  stripped  and  temporarily  covered, 

awaiting  a more  substantial  structure. At 

Jesus  College  some  extensive  alterations  are 
being  effected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hall 

and  buttery.  The  hall  is  to  be  lengthened. 

ror  many  months  workmen  have  been  engaged 
in  effecting  a great  improvement  in  connexion 
with  Magdalene  College.  The  houses  next  the 
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great  bridge  have  been  demolished,  and  an  area 
in  the  rear  has  been  laid  out  with  grass  and 
planted  with  trees,  the  southern  aspect  of  the 
college  being  thus  exposed  to  view.  All  the  old 
grey  coating  of  the  fabric  next  the  street  has  been 
removed,  and  a new  red  brick  front,  with  stone 
window  frames  and  dressings,  is  rapidly  takipg  its 

place. Looming  in  the  immediate  future  is  the 

new  Geographical  Museum,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Professor  Sedgwick  ; and,  according  to  a syndi- 
cate’s report  published  last  term,  increased 
accommodation  is  reqnired  to  be  provided  for 
almost  every  department  of  study,  involving  an 

outlay  of  many  thousands  of  pounds. Among 

the  latest  improvements  in  the  town  may  be 
mentioned  the  new  church  for  the  parishes  of 
St.  Giles  and  St.  Peter;  a re-arrangement  of  the 
churchyard  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; the  removal 
of  the  premises  in  Union-street  for  the  widening 
of  the  approach  to  the  market-place ; and  the 
building  of  the  new  Corn  Exchange  in  Wheeler- 
street,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  opened  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1875. 


COVERED  YARDS  FOR  FARMSTEADS. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mechi  writes: — A builder  of 
farmeries,  with  extensive  practice,  came  to-day, 
with  a neighbour,  who  wished  to  have  a covered 
yard  like  mine.  He  remarked  that  an  agricul- 
turist who  had  one  was  obliged  to  use  the 
water-cart,  to  wet  the  straw  in  it,  because  it  got 
so  dry.  I could  not  help  smiling,  it  seemed  so 
ludicrous;  so  I asked,  “Was  there  no  paved 
floor  p>> — « No.”  “ Was  the  subsoil  porous  ?’’ — 

“ Yes.”  Of  course,  the  explanation  was  obvious, 
the  urine  sunk  through  the  straw  into  the  open 
and  nnpaved  subsoil.  There  is  always  (on  a 
paved  and  cemented  floor,  with  bricked  and 
cemented  sides)  plenty  of  moisture,  provided  we 
do  not  Jitter  too  abundantly,  but  just  enough  to 
keep  the  cattle  clean.  Another  point  is,  to  let 
the  floor  be  sunk  at  least  2 ft.  below  the  surface. 
For  want  of  this  I have  seen  the  liquor  oozing 
on  to  the  nicely-cemented  walk  or  passage-way. 
Ventilation  always  above  the  heads  of  the  cattle 
is  important,  and  the  roof  should  not  be  too  high. 
Side-walls  about  9 ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
The  doors  should  be  amply  wide  to  admit  the 
duno-.carts,  and  there  should  be  an  inclined  way 
from  the  doors  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  The 
feeding-troughs  should  be  movable,  to  rise  and 
fall  as  the  manure  varies  in  depth.  Thirty  years 
of  practical  experience  have  convinced  me  that 
cattle  in  covered  and  enclosed  yards,  properly 
ventilated,  are  decidedly  much  more  free 
from  disease  than  when  exposed  in  the  fields 
or  open  yards,  and  certainly  more  profitably 
developed.  A covered  and  enclosed  yard,  sub- 
stantially built,  should  not  exceed  a cost  of  10Z. 
per  bullock.  Mine,  erected  when  things  were 
cheaper,  only  cost  7Z.  per  head.  They  have  also 
the  money  advantage  of  rendering  dung-heaps 
unnecessary,  the  shed  manure  being  in  a con- 
dition to  go  at  once  to  the  land.  If  the  animals 
are  fattened  by  rich  cake  and  corn,  in  addition 
to  the  roots  and  green  crops,  the  shed-manure 
will  excel  all  the  artificials  in  effect  and  economy 
of  cost.  It  is  desirable  to  have  (as  mine  has) 
within  the  shed  a space  for  roots  and  other  pur- 
poses, more  than  wide  enough  to  admit  a cart. 
My  shed,  to  hold  twenty  bullocks,  cost  about 
130Z.  Now  the  cost  would  probably  be  nearly 
200 Z. 


THE  COAL  QUESTION. 

Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  of  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  read  a paper  on  this  Bubject, 
before  the  section  devoted  to  Economic  Science 
and  Statistics  in  connexion  with  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on 
the  26th  ult.  He  said  his  purpose  was  to  oom- 
pare  statistical  facts  concerning  the  recent 
progress  of  the  output  of  coal  with  various  pre- 
dictions and  theories  which  had  been  published 
on  the  subject  in  the  previous  fifteen  years. 
The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the  year  1873 
amounted  to  127  million  tons.  Professor  Hull 
had  questioned  the  power  of  the  coal-fields  to 
admit  of  a much  greater  drain  in  any  one  year 
than  100  millions  of  tons,  at  which  rate  he 
believed  the  supply  would  be  efficient  for  eight 
centuries.  Facts  now  entirely  negatived  the 
hypothesis  of  any  such  fixed  limit.  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong, in  his  presidential  address  in  1863,  put 
forward  his  celebrated  calculation  that  the  pro- 
duce of  coal  was  advancing  by  a uniform  arith- 
metical annual  addition  of  2|  millions  of  tons,  at 
which  rate  the  coal  in  the  country,  as  then 


estimated,  would  last  only  212  years.  According 
to  this  law  of  increase,  the  produce  in  1873 
ought  to  be  119  millions  of  tons,  which  was 
eight  millions  less  than  the  truth,  the  increase  in 
the  interval  having  been  at  least  41  millions 
instead  of  33.  The  annual  average  addition  to 
the  output  was  now  nearly  3^  millions,  and  the 
true  law  of  increase  was  far  more  alarming  than 
that  assumed  by  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong.  In  1873, 
notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  price  of 
coal,  the  consumption  amounted  to  upwards  of 
four  tons  per  head.  The  recent  coal  famine 
might  be  taken  as  the  first  fringe  of  the  scarcity 
which  must  come.  That  famine,  he  believed, 
arose  chiefly  from  increased  demand.  No  doubt 
the  colliers  took  advantage  of  high  prices  to 
lessen  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  Mines  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1872,  coming  inopportunely  into 
force,  also  tended  in  that  direction.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  coal  would  never  again  be  so 
cheap  as  it  was  from  1864  to  1871.  He  advo- 
cated greater  economy  in  the  use  of  coal,  and  he 
predicted  that  before  many  years  elapsed  another 
run  of  scarcity  and  exceptionally  high  prices 
would  come  round. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Fellowes 
pointed  out  that  that  the  high  prices  of  1872-3 
had  already  led  to  the  more  economical  con- 
sumption of  coal. 


IRISH  LABOURERS’  HOMES. 

In  the  Registrar-General’s  General  Abstract 
of  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  the 
past  year,  Mr.  Donnelly  makes  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject  of  labourers’  dwell- 
ings : — “It  is  impossible,  both  on  social  and 
sanitary  grounds,  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland ; the  Legislature  has  enabled 
the  Treasury  to  grant  loans  for  this  most 
desirable  object  through  the  medium  of  the  Board 
of  Publio  Works,  Dublin.  According  to  the 
census  of  1871,  the  number  of  fourth -class 
houses  in  Ireland,  most  of  which  had  only  one 
room  for  the  entire  family  of  every  age  and  sex, 
was  ascertained  to  be  very  considerable,  and  in 
these  were  living  nearly  half  a million  of 
persons.”  And  he  quotes  from  a recent  speech 
of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  a passage  in  which  the 
following  words  occur  : — “ I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  unsuitable  dwellings  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  this  country  is  a stronger 
reason  for  his  desiring  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a 
foreign  country  than  any  deficiency  of  wages ; 
and  I trust  that  simultaneously  with  the  increase 
of  wages  a more  suitable  style  of  dwelling, — one 
more  in  accordance  with  the  rising  wealth  of  the 
country, — may  be  in  store . for  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  the  future.”  In  the  concluding 
sentence  of  his  Report  the  Registrar- General 
again  directs  attention  to  the  vast  mischief  due 
to  the  growth  of  weeds,  calculated  at  2,000,0001. 
sterling,  and  quotes  a speech  of  Lord  Lurgan,  in 
which,  referring  to  the  matter,  his  Lordship 
said : — “ They  did  a deal  of  mischief,  and  he 
thought  they  should  carry  out  the  sentence  which 
the  old  Scotch  law  pronounced,  declaring  any  one 
to  be  a traitor  who  poisoned  the  Queen’s  land 
with  weeds.”  What  about  those  arrangements 
which  go  to  fill  the  world  with  human  weeds  ? 


MINERS’  SAFETY  LAMPS. 

An  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  was 
recently  read  before  the  North  Staffordshire 
Mining  Institute,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  by  Messrs. 
Landau,  of  London,  the  patentees  of  a new  safety- 
lamp.  The  paper  traced  the  history  of  mining 
lights  and  lamps,  and  dwelt  upon  the  great 
development  of  mining  enterprise  which  fo'lowed 
the  introduction  of  safety  lamps  by  Davy  and 
Stephenson.  From  the  circumstance  of  these 
lamps  being  covered  with  a network  of  fine  wire, 
one  of  them  having  784  squares  of  it  to  the 
square  inch,  the  light  is  very  small  indeed ; 
whilst  it  is  asserted  that  the  so-called  safety- 
lamps  are  not  to  be  altogether  depended  on,  for 
fire-damp  will]  force  itself,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, through  the  wire-gauze  covering,  and  so 
lead  to  an  explosion.  This  view,  no  doubt,  is 
correct  to  some  extent,  and  Dr.  Turner,  in  his 
“ Elements  of  Chemistry,”  says  that  he  does  not 
consider  the  Davy  lamp  safe  in  strong  currents, 
and  Mr.  Galloway,  in  his  Essay,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  a safety-lamp  should  be  self-extin- 
guishing as  soon  as  there  was  sufficient  gas  in 
the  air  to  make  it  explosive,  because  a violent 
wave  or  current  of  air  would,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, pass  the  flame  of  the  fire-damp 


through  the  gauze  of  the  lamp,  a fact  admitted 
by  scientific  men.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been  the 
case  not  unfrequently,  for  we  find  that  in  mineB 
where  the  very  best  safety-lamps  have  been  in 
use  the  most  serious  explosions  have  taken 
place.  In  the  paper  of  the  Messrs.  Landau 
special  allusion  is  made  to  their  own  recently- 
patented  lamp,  which  is  self  - extinguishing, 
and  gives  a brilliant  light.  They  state  that 
it  cannot  be  exploded  under  any  circum- 
stances,  as  the  whole  of  the  air  for  feeding  the 
flame  has  to  pass  through  an  air-chamber  in  a 
limited  space  at  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  and  as 
soon  as  the  impure  air,  suoh  as  hydrogen,  &c. 
fills  up  the  limited  space,  then  the  passage  of  the 
oxygen  which  is  requisite  to  support  combustion 
is  stopped,  and  the  light  consequently  gets 
suffocated. 

A recent  invention,  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Boullenot,  of 
Paris,  consists  in  replacing  the  Davy  or  safety- 
lamps  ordinarily  used  in  mines  containing  fiie- 
damp  by  improved  lamps  supplied  with  air  from 
outside  the  mine.  For  this  purpose  a fixed  pipe 
or  pipes  is  conducted  down  the  mine,  and 
branches  from  it  are  led  into  all  the  workings. 
Compressed  air  is  forced  down  the  pipe  by  means 
of  air-pumps  worked  at  the  surface,  and  the 
improved  lamps  are  screwed  to  the  air-pipes, 
where  necessary,  by  means  of  couplings  and 
straight  or  elbow-pipes  provided  with  stop- 
cocks. 


COTTAGE  HOSPITAL,  HIGH  WYCOMBE, 
BUCKS. 

A cottage  hospital  just  erected  in  this 
thriving  townhas  been  opened  by  Lord  Carington, 
the  largest  looal  landowner  and  the  donor  of  the 
site. 

It  is  a widespreading  building  with  two  wings 
faced  with  white  bricks  and  covered  with  dun 
Broomhall  tiles.  It  provides  for  eight  or  ten 
beds.  The  situation  on  the  hill  side  is  excellent. 
The  accommodation  is  on  a liberal  scale.  All 
the  hospital  wards,  medical  officers’  rooms,  &c., 
are  on  one  floor,  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and 
offices  being  in  a half  basement.  The  contract 
was  1,320Z.,  taken  by  Mr.  Reuben  Spicer,  of 
High  Wycombe.  About  900Z.  were  subscribed 
locally,  and  at  the  opening  Sir  Philip  Rose,  Bart., 
whose  seat  at  Rayner  is  within  a short  distance, 
undertook  to  provide  for  one-third  the  balance. 
Mr.  Alfred  Gilbey,  of  Woodburn  Park,  and  Lord 
Carington,  at  once  guaranteeing  the  remaining 
thirds.  A bazaar  for  the  fittings  realised  about 
550 Z.,  and  thus  the  useful  institution  is  started 
under  most  favourable  auspices. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  who  has  acted  as  honorary 
architect.  


THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  IRISH  TOWNS. 

TnE  Town  Commissioners  of  Newtonlima- 
vady  lately  presented  a memorial  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  asking  hiB  Excellency  to  sanction  a 
change  in  the  name  of  their  town  to  Limavady. 
His  Excellency  has  replied  intimating  his 
pleasure  in  complying  with  the  request. 
Thackeray,  in  his  “ Irish  Sketch  Book,”  seems  to 
have  anticipated  the  ohange  now  made,  for  he 
speaks  of  the  road  that  “ leads  to  Limavady.” 
There  are  various  localities  throughout  our  own 
county  (says  the  Tyrone  Constitution)  the  names 
of  which  might  be  decapitated  with  benefit, 
although  they  are  not,  perhaps,  of  so  much  import- 
ance as  “ Limavady.”  The  geniuses  who  presided 
over  the  nomenclature  of  the  following  dis- 
tricts were  not  imbued  with  the  idea  of  brevity 
being  the  soul  of  wit:— In  the  precincts  of 
Gortin  we  have  Carrowoaghtragh,  Oughtnam- 
wella,  Oaghminacroy,  Glencoppogagh ; in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stewartstown  we  have  Mag- 
heramulkenny ; near  Dungannon,  Mullaghfur- 
therland,  Aghakinsallagh  ; near  Pomeroy,  Evis- 
hacrancussy,  Sessiaghdonaghy,  and  many  other 
names  of  an  equal,  if  not  greater  number  of 
syllables. 


The  Bridewell  Police  Station. — A new 

City  Police  Station,  in  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street, 
has  just  been  completed  from  the  designs  of 
the  City  Architect.  The  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupation  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  when 
the  present  inconvenient  station  in  Fleet-street 
will  be  closed.  The  new  station,  which  will  be 
called  the  Bridewell  Police  Station,  contains  a 
numb  r of  well-ventilated  cells,  with  dormitories 
for  the  accommodation  of  constables.  The  build- 
ing  stands  upon  one  of  the  most  historic  sites  in 
the  City  of  London. 
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COMPENSATION  CASES. 

The  following  oases  came  before  Mr.  Aston, 
Q.C.,  assessor,  and  a Bpecial  jury,  at  Liverpool 
a few  days  ago : — 

Slockall  v.  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee.— This  was  a 
writ  of  inquiry  to  assess  the  damages  due  to  the  claimant 
in  respect  of  property  taken  by  the  Cheshire  Linos  Com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  of  their  railway.  For  the  claim- 
ant, evidence  was  given  to  show  that  the  value  of  the 
houses  and  land  was  about  2,8802. ; while  the  witnesses 
for  the  defendants  stated  that  the  value  was  about  1,3002. 
The  jury  awarded  2,1332. 

Anderton  v.  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee. — This  was  a 
case  with  reference  to  the  value  of  a public-house  and 
bowling-green.  Messrs.  Lewis  Hornblowcr,  Wvlie,  and 
Duckworth  stated  that  in  their  ooinion  the  claimaat's 
interest  in  the  premises  was  worth  from  6,6002.  to  6,7002. 
Witnesses  were  called  on  behalf  of  the  company,  who 
stated  that  in  their  opinion  about  3,0002.  was  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  which  the  claimant  was  entitled.  The 
jury  awarded  4,0002. 

Houghton  v.  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee. — This  was  a 
claim  made  in  respect  of  premises  at  Walton-on-the-Hill. 
After  the  case  had  been  opened,  a consultation  took  place 
between  counsel,  and  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  claimants 
6,2002. 

Tattersall  v.  the  Cheshire  Lines  Committee.—  The  pro- 
perty which  was  the  subject  of  this  claim  consists  of 
twenty-two  houses,  having  a rental  of  about  7s.  3d.  per 
week,  and  about  280  yards  of  vacant  laud.  Four  pro- 
fessional witnesses  were  called  on  behalf  of  the  owners, 
and  their  average  valuation  of  the  whole  property  was 
6,6762.  On  behalf  of  the  Railway  Committee  three  wit- 
nesses were  called,  whose  average  valuation  was  4,6732. 
The  jury  assessed  the  value  at  6,4002, 


ARBITRATION  CASE. 

PIERPOINT  AND  OTHERS  V.  ARTINGSTALL. 

This  case  came  before  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  Lcofric 
Temple,  Q.C.,  at  Liverpool,  the  otherday.  Mr.  Pope,  Q.< 
appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  from  his  opening  ststemeut 
(which  occupies  two  columns  of  small  type  in  the  War- 
rington Guardian)  we  gather  that  there  are  four  actions 
involved  in  the  issue,  viz.,  Pierpoint  v.  Artingstall, 
Artingatall  v.  Pierpoint,  Collin  v.  Artingstall,  and  Arting- 
stall  v.  Coliin.  Mr.  Pierpoint  is  an  architect,  and  Mr. 
Collin  a builder.  The  agreement  which  was  embodied  in 
the  order  of  reference  signed  by  all  the  parties  referred 
the  whole  four  actions  to  the  arbitrator,  who  would  have 
to  decide  whether  the  work  which  was  done  by  Collin  at 
the  time  the  certificates  were  grunted  by  Pierpoint  was 
worth  the  money  paid  for  it.  Mr.  Pierpoint  was  a member 
of  a firm  of  architects  who  had  carried  on  their  profession 
in  Warrington  for  some  time.  It  appeared  that  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1874,  Mr.  Artingstall  applied  to  Mr.  Pier- 
point to  prepare  plans  and  specilicatians  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  bouse.  Mr.  Pierpoint  accordingly  prepared 
plans  and  estimates,  got  out  quantities,  and  did  the  usual 
routine  work  of  an  architect.  Tenders  were  made,  and 
ultimately  the  work  was  let  to  Messrs.  Collin  & Son  for 
1,2102.,  the  contract  containing  the  usual  provision  that 
the  certificate  of  the  architect  should  be  conclusive  and 
binding  on  both  parties;  but,  Mr.  Pope  said,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  intended  that  the  whole  thing  should  be  tried 
upon  its  merits,  his  olients  did  not  propose  to  say  that 
Mr.  Collin  was  to  be  held  entirely  to  receive  the  amount 
of  money  he  had  received  merely  because  Mr.  Pierpoint 
had  certified  for  it.  Tne  work  proceeded,  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  Mr.  Artingstall,  whose  business 
premises  were  close  to  the  house,  was  constantly  on  the 
spot.  He  was  very  anxious  to  press  the  work  forwurd, 
and  some  of  it  which  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  was 
due  to  Mr.  Arlingstall’s  great  hurry  to  get  it  fiu'ished. 
He  gave  orders  from  day  to  day  to  the  workmen,  and 
continually  interfered  in  the  direction  of  the  work. 
Although  Mr.  Pierpoint  hid  no  desire  to  escape  from  the 
respousibilify  of  an  architect,  there  could  be  no  doubl 
that  Mr.  Artingstall  practically  acted  hs  clerk  of  the  works. 
Matters  went  on  for  some  time  uutil  the  building  arrived 
at  its  present  condition.  Then  for  some  reason  or  other— 
probably  because  he  had  seen  a house  elsewhere  which  he 
liked  better— he  began  to  make  complaiuts  about  the 
work,  and  at  last  hii  views  became  so  strong  upon  the  sub- 
ject that  he  stopped  the  work  altogether,  and  refused  to 
let  either  Mr.  Pierpoint  or  the  builder  have  anything 
furl  her  to  do  with  it.  The  real  question  at  issue  was, 
“What  was  the  value  of  the  work  done  at  the  time  it  was 
stopped  F ” Mr.  Pope  entered  at  length  into  the  various 
allegations  made  by  thedefendant  as  to  the  bad  or  inferior 
quality  of  the  materials  and  workmanship,  and  showed 
that  in  Beveral  instances  the  architect's  specification  was 
departed  from  at  the  express  wish  of  the  defendant.  He 
said  that  Mr.  Collin  and  Mr.  Pierpoint  were  prepared  to 
say  that,  taking  the  most  favourable  view,  and  miking 
every  allowance  which  need  be  made,  the  certificates  cf 
75(  2.  given  by  Mr.  Pierpoint  and  honoured  by  Mr.  Arting- 
s tall  oq  account  of  the  1,2102.,  did  not  represent  anything 
like  the  value  of  the  work  done.  Mr.  E.  Corbett  having 
been  appointed  as  professional  shewer  on  behalf  of  Mr 
Pierpoint,  and  Mr.  Boulton  behalf  of  Mr.  Artingstall,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  hearing  of  witnesses  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  on  Thursday,  the  28th  October,  and  continue 
on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  following,  when  the 
case  will  be  finished. 


Improvements  at  Eton  College.— During 
the  vacation  a number  of  alterations  and  im- 
provements are  to  be  carried  out  at  Eton  College. 
The  parapets  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  college 
ohapel  aro  in  course  of  restoration.  The  carved 
work  of  the  pinnacles  was  in  a very  bad  condi- 
tion, having  become  weather-worn  and  decayed 
by  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  elements.  New 
lead  is  being  laid  over  the  roof  of  the  Long 
Chamber,  and  other  operations  are  in  progress, 
including  new  buildings  for  mathematical  schools 
and  various  minor  erections.  Mr.  H.  Woodyer 
is  the  architect  of  the  works,  whioh  are  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  Brothers,  of 
Reading. 


GENERAL  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS. 

Sir, — I am  glad  to  see,  by  the  correspondence 
printed  in  the  Builder,  that  the  subject  of  the 
fittest  man  for  the  office  of  clerk  of  works  is 
receiving  some  amount  of  attention.  It  appears 
to  me  that  both  parties  hitherto  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  using  the  terms  “general  fore- 
man,” “ leading  man,”  and  “ clerk  of  works  ” at 
synonymous.  The  trades  and  professions  should 
be  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and  the  true 
status  of  a clerk  of  works  will  never  be  recog- 
nised until  it  is  generally  admitted  that  he 
represents,  and  should  have  a special  training  to 
represent,  the  architect.  That  a joiner  may  be, 
as  a rule  (with  many  exceptions)  the  best  leading 
man  on  a job  may  be  admitted  ; but,  as  such,  his 
duty  should  be  to  look  after  the  interest  of  his 
employer  (the  contractor),  to  be  well  up  in  the 
cost  of'  work,  and  in  the  most  economical  manner 
of  doing  it.  The  clerk  of  works,  on  the  contrary, 
should  be  a past  art-workmaD,  or,  better  still,  a 
practical  draughtsman  and  surveyor,  with  the 
knowledge  of  all  trades  of  building  in  addition. 
How  oan  a joiner  superintend  or  oriticiae  an 
artist’s  carving,  or  decorative  work,  such  as  is 
employed  in  any  building  of  ordinary  magnitude 
in  the  present  day  ? Is  a bricklayer  qualified  to 
judge  as  to  the  strength  of  iron  girders,  or  ques- 
tions of  ventilation  and  heating  ? A olerk  of 
works  should  be  a deputy-architect,  trained  as 
such ; and  a builder’s  foreman  should  be  a prac- 
tical tradesman ; and,  until  the  distinction  is 
admitted  and  insisted  upon,  architects  will 
never  get  their  work  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

Will  not  some  of  them  kindly  give  us  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  ? C.  W. 


BRICKLAYERS  AS  CLERKS  OF  WORKS 
AND  GENERAL  FOREMEN. 

I read  with  much  interest  the  two  communications 
on  the  above  subject,  and  consider  the  bricklayers  have 
had  a vast  amount  of  prejudice  to  fight  against  in  obtaiu- 
ig  the  above  situations;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
bricklayers  of  the  present  day  are  a very  different  class  of 
men  to  what  they  were  even  ten  years  ago.  In  years  gone 
by  the  plea  of  their  general  ignorance  and  uncouth  man- 
ners debarred  them  from  rising  aboio  the  position  of  a 
loreman  of  bricklayers  ; but  education  has  been  so  rapid 
that,  now  I think  bricklayers  can  oompare  favourably  with 
carpenters.  This  is  my  experience  of  the  two  classes  of 
workmen,  which  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  noticing. 
Now,  let  me  ask  E.  L.  if  he  is  acquainted  with  many 
who  have  a “ thorough  knowledge  of  construction,” 
and  are  there  not  a few  “competent  tradesmen”  who 
(Struct  (mentally,  but  merely  follow  the 
mental  construction  of  the  architect,  who  furnishes  details 
of  every  description  thus  reducing  this  class  of  work  to 
manual  .abourF  Ask  three  out  of  four  fair  tradesmen  why 
a teuon  should  be  a certain  thickness  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness  of  the  framing,  and  can  they  give  a satisfactory 
answer,  simple  as  it  is,  or  the  relative  position  of  bruces 
in  partitions  or  roofs,  and  for  what  reasons  thpy  are 
placed  in  that  position,  and  the  same  result  will  follow 
1 quite  agree  with  E.  L.  that  it  is  no  “ordinary  mind” 
that  can  do  as  he  states,  nor  do  ordinary  minds  have  to 

do  so,  lor  the  reason  stated  above.  Then  it  simply  redi 

itseli,  as  far  as  the  t-lprlr.nf  i.n-i.-o  o..o  — «i  »■ . 


knowing  that  not  one  in  twenty  would  engage  him  though 
quite  capable  ; but  this  is  being  altered  now,  and  brick- 
layers have  as  good  a chance  of  going  in  against  any  trade 
for  the  leading  position. 

E.  L.’s  remarks  in  reference  to  the  mason  are  novel,  not 
putting  forth  his  claim  as  against  the  “ more  scientific 
labours  of  the  carpenter.  Does  E.  L.  read  the  Builder 
from  years  end  to  year’s  end,  and  then  state  such  an 

absurdity,  that  the  construction  of  masonry  is  not  equal 

to  carpentry  F u 

In  conclusion,  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  a man  of 
any  trade  in  the  building,  becoming  a leadiug  man,  with 
the  necessary  amount  of  study  and  perseverance.  He  can 
after  he  has  done  his  ordinary  day’s  work,  with  the  facili’ 
ties  now  afforded  him  by  the  many  Institutes  aud  8chools 
of  Art,  so  make  up  tho  want  of  early  education  that  one 
twelvemonth's  hard  study  will  enable  him  to  go  in  for  the 
place  of  a “ best  man  and  win.”  c.  R. 


THE  NEW  STREET,  MARYLEBONE. 

Sir,  — It  was  somewhat  gratifying  to  see,  a few  years 
ago,  an  improvement  commenced  in  Marylebone  by  the 
continuation  of  the  High-street  into  Oxford-street,  so  as 
to  be  in  nature  what  it  is  iu  name.  Instead,  however  of 
calling  Thaycr-street,  the  new  street,  and  James-street  all 
* High-street,”  and  abolishing  subsidiary  names,  they 
intend  calling  the  new  portion  of  the  street  “ Mandevil”. 
place.  I do  not  exactly  know  where  the  first  syllable 
ends  an!  the  second  begins,  but,  as  they  are  so  fond  of  the 
subdivisional  system,  might  they  not  carry  it  out  more 
perfectly  by  applying  the  first  portion  of  the  name  to  one 
side,  and  the  remainder  to  the  other  Bide  of  the  street  P 
W.  Scabgill. 


...  the  clerks  of  works  and  general  f remen  are 
concerned,  to  the  proper  folloiving  of  flic  architect',  f 
tails.  Ido  not  want  to  be  misunderstood;  of  course  thi__ . 
is  a certain  amount  of  training  required  to  do  this  but 
with  the  assistance  of  the  various  works  published,  and 
with  engravings  so  clearly  defined,  showing  all  tho  prac- 
hca  methods  of  construction,  I see  no  reason  why  a 
bricklayer  could  not  become  as  efficient  as  a carpenter  to 
ll  1 may  so  express  myself,  translate  the  ideas  of’the 
architect  to  the  workmen. 

Carpenter  foremen,  in  most  cases,  have  an  under  fore- 
ruun  of  each  trade.  This  redueeshis  want  of  knowledge 
considerably,  and  instead  of  one  mind,  there  are  many 
employed,  before  the  erection  and  completion  of  the 
building  and  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  many  build- 
mgs  which  are  erected  to  learn  that  the  clerks  of  works  and 
general  foremen  have  not  possessed  the  requisite  know- 
lege  that  E.  L.  would  lead  us  to  suppose  the  carpenter 
possesses  when  not  so  assisted. 

If  brickwork  is  so  mechanical,  this  to  a thinking  and 
observant  bricklayer  (and  there  are  many  such)  is  an  ad- 
vantage which  tho  carpenter  does  not  possess,  for  while 
at  work,  he  can  most  assuredly  notice  that  which  is  going 
on  around  him,  and  profit  immensely,  and  be  more 
competent  (generally)  to  take  a leading  position,  because 
bo  is  acquiring  knowledge,  while  the  carpenter’s  thoughts 
are  eng- ossed  with  tho  work  in  band,  and  does  not  allow 
him  time  to  acquire  that  other  knowledge,  until  ho  be- 
comes a general  foreman,  at  least  so  I understand  part  of 

, . 8 letter-  I deny  that  the  bricklayer  has  most  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  for  most  good  bricklayers  are  also 
p asterers  and  slaters,  and  in  some  cases,  fair  masons, 
therefore  as  against  the  one  trade,  he  is  fairly  versed  in 

E.  L.  only  “ applies  his  letter  to  ordinary  houses.” 
Does  it  take  an  ‘extraordinary  mind  ” to  grasp  the  roof- 

• ug  of  such,  which  are  most  simple  F He  must  be  a poor  man 
indeed  who  is  not  capnble  of  superint-Dding  such  work. 

• 1 1 , 1 , w°hld  visit  districts  where  stone  mostly 

is  used  lor  building  he  would  perhaos  alter  his  mind  in 
reference  to  the  leading  position  of  carpenters  ; and  I find 
w,ttl  ,he  ma3?n,  as  with  others,  that  as  soon  as  he  is 
capable  of  taking  entire  charge,  he  does  so,  as  wimess  the 
advertisements  in  your  valuable  journal ; nut  the  carpen- 
ters have  until  withiu  a few  years  monopolised  the  berth 
un-  er  “carpenter  builders,”  who  were  bigoted  enough  to 
think  they  only  could  do  so,  but  the  extensive  ir-tro- 
akerTthe  c'r°n  ^ ***’  °r  many  lar6e  buildings,  entirely 

Then  the  bricklayer  has  no  inducement  to  study, 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS, 

High  Wycombe,  Bucks.— New  schools,  with 
residence,  have  just  been  commenced  at  Tyler's 
Green,  for  the  parish  School  Board.  The  amount 
of  contract  is  1,8702.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  of  Maiden- 
head, is  the  contractor,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
Arthur  Yernon. 

Orange  ( Banffshire ).  — The  Grange  School 
Board  met  on  the  30th  nit.,  when  tenders  for  the 
new  schools  to  be  erected  were  received.  The 
mason’s  work  for  the  Newseat  School  was  let  to 
Mr.  Francis  Currie,  Keith  j the  carpenter's  work 
to  Mr.  James  Dey,  Botripbnie;  the  slater’s  work 
to  Wright  & Co.,  Keith ; the  plaster’s  work  to 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  Keith ; and  the  iron  work  to 
Auchinachie  & Simpson,  Keith.  The  same  par- 
ties also  got  the  contracts  of  the  public  school 
of  Cross-roads,  exoept  tho  slater’s  work,  which 
fell  to  Mr.  John  Barclay,  Keith. 

Dundee.— On  Monday,  the  30th  ult.,  three  of 
the  six  publio  schools  were  formally  opened  bv 
the  School  Board.  The  schools  opened  are, — 
Ancrum-road  School,  Lochee  ; Dudhope  School, 
and  Hill-street  School. 

Canisbay. — The  School  Board  of  Canisbay,  at 
their  meeting  of  the  21st  ult.,  accepted  the 
offers  of  the  following  parties  for  the  Mey  school- 
building,  viz.  : — Messrs.  Wm.  Munro,  ThurBO, 
masons’  work  ; George  Shearer,  Mey,  carpenters’ 
and  painters’  work;  and  Beujamin  Dunbar, 
Wick,  plumbers’  work.  The  total  cost,  including 
dykes  and  drainage,  will  not  be  less  than  7602. 

Bromsgrove.  At  a meeting  of  the  Bromsgrove 
School  Board  on  the  26th  ult.,  the  plans°were 
discussed  for  the  erection  of  schools  at  Lickey. 
end  and  Dodford,  and  Mr.  Johu  Cotton  was 
appointed  architect  for  the  Lickey-end  schools, 
and  Mr.  Yates  for  the  Dodford  schools. 

Grimsby.— At  a special  meeting  of  the  Grimsby 
Sohool  Board,  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  Bell, 
the  architect,  was  instructed  to  get  out  bills 
of  quantities  for  tho  new  schools,  the  remu- 
neration to  be  paid  him  being  2 per  cent,  on  his 
estimate.  It  was  farther  agreed  to  give  him 
twenty-five  guineas  to  attend  once  a month  and 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  works. 

Dunvegan  (Ross- shire). —On  the  27th  ult.,  the 
School  Board  of  Duirinish  met  for  the  considera- 
tion of  offers  by  contractors  for  the  erection  of 
four  new  school-houses.  The  Board  agreed  to 
accept  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  John  Macphee, "builder, 
Roag,  for  the  mason  work,  slater  work,  plaster- 
ing, and  plumber  work,  and  of  Mr.  Rod.  Seele 
for  the  joiner  work,  painting,  and  glazier  work, 
of  the  two  schools,  the  one  to  be  erected  at  Dun*, 
vegan,  and  the  other  at  Yattin,  the  cost  "of 
maBon  work,  &c.,  and  the  joiner  work,  &o.,  for 
tho  former  being  respectively  5592.  and  3562.  • 
and  for  the  latter  6502,  and  4612.  The  tender 
of  Mr.  M.  Macfarlane,  builder,  Glendale,  amount- 
ing to  1,2002.,  for  the  completion  of  the  school- 
house  to  be  erected  at  Borradale,  was  accepted. 

Coupar-Angus. — At  a meeting  of  the  Coupar- 
Angus  School  Board,  on  the  30th  ult.,  it  was 
agreed  to  adopt  the  plans  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Ireland  & M’Laren,  who  were  instructed  to 
prepare  specifications,  &c. 

Blofield. — Mr.  John  B.  Pearce,  of  Norwich,  has 
been  appointed  architeot  to  the  Blofield  Sohool 
Board. 

Great  Burstead. — At  a meeting  of  the  Great 
Burstead  School  Board,  on  the  31st  ult.,  Mr.  F. 
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Whitmore,  the  architect,  submitted  plans  and 
specifications,  altered  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  received  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. The  plans  were  accepted,  and  the 
architect  was  instructed  to  prepare  bills  of 
quantities  and  advertise  for  tenders. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Steeple  Aston. — A new  infants’  school  for  the 
School  District  of  Steeple  Aston  and  Middle 
Aston  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  Hopcraft  & 
Bennett,  builders,  of  Deddington.  Mr.  William 
Wing,  of  Henley-on-Thames,  is  the  architect.  It 
stands  on  land  formerly  glebe,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Steeple  Aston,  is  capable  of 
accommodating  seventy  pupils,  and  is  to  be 
opened  for  use  on  the  4th  of  October. 

Waterfall. — A new  schoolhouse  was  formally 
opened  at  Bottom  House,  Waterfall,  Stafford- 
shire, on  the  26th  ult.,  by  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  school,  which  is  a plain  and  substan- 
tial brick  building,  faced  with  Ipstones  Edge 
stone,  with  Stanton  stone  dressings,  cost,  together 
with  the  land,  327 1.,  and  was  built  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Bichardson,  of  Waterhouses. 

Broughton  Ferry. — The  new  Eastern  Public 
School,  which  has  juBt  been  erected  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Maclaren  & Aitken,  is  a building  in 
the  Italian  style.  It  has  an  extensive  frontage 
to  St.  Yincent-street.  Internally  it  is  divided 
into  a large  hall,  open  to  the  pillar  beam  of  the 
roof.  To  the  north  of  the  hall  the  boys’  division, 
and  the  master’s  room  ; to  the  south  of  the  hall 
is  the  girls’  department,  including  mistress’s 
room.  Separate  entrances  and  playgrounds  are 
provided  with  covered  sheds  for  use  in  rainy 
weather.  The  cost  of  the  school  is,  4,500Z.,  and 
it  will  accommodate  about  300  pupils.  1,500Z. 
has  been  expended  in  acquiring  properties  for 
the  Beech  Mission  Schools.  The  Western  Public 
School  has  been  very  much  enlarged  at  a cost  of 
about  750Z. 

Burford. — Plans  for  proposed  new  schools  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect,  of 
Oxford,  and  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department  for  approval.  The  site  is  in 
Priory-lane,  adjoining  the  old  rectory -house. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Coatbridge  (Scotland). — Lord  Ardmillan  has 
laid  the  memorial-stone  of  the  new  Free  Church 
at  Coatbridge.  For  some  time  there  has  been 
a desire  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  this  deno- 
mination in  the  district,  and  the  scheme  has 
been  successfully  carried  out.  A commodious 
church  is  being  built,  while  the  one  in  which  the 
congregation  now  assemble  is  to  be  devoted  to 
evangelical  purposes,  a mission-station  con- 
nected with  the  church  being  already  stationed 
there.  The  building  will  add  to  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  Coatbridge.  The  principal  en- 
trance faces  the  east  with  a frontage  of  about 
60  ft.,  and  the  length  of  the  building  is  nearly 
80  fc.,  with  a large  hall  and  session-house  be- 
sides. The  style  is  Gothic.  The  building,  which 
is  to  accommodate  800  or  900  worshippers, 
will  be  lighted  by  six  large  windows,  with  arched 
tops,  on  each  Bide.  The  edifice  is  being  built  by 
Messrs.  J.  & W.  Purdie,  builders,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Clark  & Bell,  architects, 
Glasgow. 

Chartham. — This  old  parish  church,  which  has 
been  undergoing  restoration  during  the  last  few 
months,  has  been  re-opened  for  divioe  worship. 
The  church  has  been  entirely  cleaned  through- 
out, and  the  walls  and  windows  strengthened 
and  restored.  The  galleries  have  been  taken 
down,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  greatly  im- 
proved j the  organ  has  been  remodelled,  and  a 
new  east  window  erected.  The  chancel  has  been 
entirely  restored,  new  Beats  having  been  pro- 
vided for  the  choir,  and  the  large  stone  tower  at 
the  west  end  of  the  interior  has  been  opened  to 
“the  church,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  an  oak 
screen.  This  is  now  used  as  a vestry.  The 
warming  arrangements,  by  hot  - water  coils, 
heated  from  a boiler  fixed  in  the  rectory  garden, 
about  100  ft.  distant,  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  William  Tice,  of  Canterbury.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  church  has  been  carried  out  from 
plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Street,  architect,  Mr. 
Denne,  of  Walmer,  being  the  builder.  The  cost 
is  1,£00Z. 

West  Witton  (Leyburn). — On  the  18th  ult.  the 
parish  church  at  West  Witton  was  re-opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  and  an  additional  piece  of 
ground  consecrated  for  the  purpose  of  burial. 


The  work  of  restoration  has  been  going  on  for 
a considerable  time,  and  now  a suitable  edifice 
supplies  the  place  of  the  former  dilapidated 
building.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  the  chancel 
has  been  defrayed  by  Lord  Bolton,  and  has  been 
completed  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
of  York,  architects.  The  builders  have  been 
Messrs.  Mawer  & Pearson.  In  taking  down  the 
old  walls  some  relics  were  brought  to  light,  in- 
dicating that  a church  had  existed  at  West 
Witton  in  Saxon  times.  A Saxon  cross  of  good 
workmanship  was  also  discovered  in  a niche  in 
the  chancel  wall.  A singular  stone  was  found 
containing  a rude  sculpture  of  a figure  bearing 
a cross,  and  various  other  traces  of  ancient 
workmanship  were  revealed.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  is  about  1,100Z.  The  church  is  cal- 
culated to  seat  250  persons. 

Little  Newcastle. — The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s 
opened  the  new  church  of  the  above  Pembroke- 
shire parish  on  the  21st  ult.  A twelfth-century 
font,  the  only  feature  of  interest  in  the  former 
building,  has  been  carefully  preserved  and  placed 
in  the  new  one.  The  present  building  consists 
of  a lofty  and  well-proportioned  nave,  with 
chancel,  vestry,  and  north  porch.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen- Barker,  of  Hereford;  and 
the  principal  contractor  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  of 
Haverfordwest. 

Brampton. — The  scheme  for  a new  church  for 
the  parish  of  Brampton,  after  being  dormant  for 
a short  time,  has  been  awakened  into  vigorous 
life,  and  now  holds  out  a favourable  promise  of 
a new  edifice  being  erected.  The  subscriptions 
amount  to  5,129L  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  church,  without  the  tower,  is  6.070Z. ; with 
the  tower  and  hanging  of  bells,  775 1.  additional ; 
or  6,S45Z.  in  all.  The  committee,  seeing  that  their 
funds  are  deficient,  have  resolved  to  dispense 
with  the  tower  at  present  and  make  a united 
effort  to  raise  1.000Z.,  the  sum  required.  The 
site  of  the  new  building  is  to  be  where  the 
present  church  stands,  as  being  the  best  and 
most  convenient  that  can  be  obtained  in  or 
near  the  town.  A committee  meeting  was 
held  on  the  24th  ult.,  when  the  plans  of  the 
new  ohurch,  prepared  by  Mr.  Webb,  a London 
architect,  were  again  thoroughly  examined,  and 
by  a resolution  finally  approved  of. 

Burwarton. — Rapid  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  building  of  the  new  church  at  Burwar- 
ton, and  in  a few  weeks’  time  the  internal  de- 
corations will  be  completed.  It  is  the  gift  of 
Lord  Boyne,  and  is  built  of  a warm. coloured 
stone,  quarried  from  Burf  Hill,  close  by,  belong- 
ing to  his  lordship.  The  style  is  Gothic,  with  a 
square  tower  70  ft.  high.  The  west  end  of  the 
church,  from  the  tower  to  the  chancel,  is  88  ft., 
and  from  north  and  south  aisle  56  ft.  The  stone 
carviDg  is  executed  by  Mr.  Dayman,  of  London. 
The  chancel  and  organ  chamber  arches  are  sup- 
ported by  Purbeck  marble  shafts  supplied  by  Lord 
Edon.  The  reredos  over  the  communion-table 
will  be  in  mosaic.  There  are  also  carved  sedilia 
supported  by  three  marble  columns.  Mr.  Salvin, 
of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  George 
Smith  & Co.,  also  of  London,  are  the  builders. 

Ballater. — A small  Episcopalian  chapel  was 
opened  at  Ballater  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  chapel 
has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  J.T.  Mackenzie, 
of  Kintail,  and  is  situated  within  the  policies  of 
his  Glenmuick  residence,  in  a very  picturesque 
spot  in  a turn  on  the  approach,  and  is  a Gothic 
structure  of  the  twelfth-century  style,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Matthews,  architect,  Aberdeen. 

Cleobury  Mortimer. — Cleobury  Mortimer  parish 
church  was  re-opened  on  the  26th  ult.,  after 
restoration.  The  church  was  found,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Childe,  the  vicar,  in  a very  dilapidated 
condition,  and  at  his  instigation  the  work  of 
restoration  was  commenced  a little  more  than 
twelve  months  ago,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Gibert  Scott.  The  old  gallery,  which  hung 
heavily  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  in  front 
of  the  old  belfry,  has  been  taken  down,  thereby 
giving  light  and  airiness  to  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.  The  oak  linings  of  the  roof  of  the  nave, 
which  were  concealed  from  view  by  a ceiling 
supposed  to  have  been  put  there  because  the 
place  was  too  cold  for  the  worshippers,  have 
been  exposed  to  view.  The  beautiful  interlaced 
oak- work  of  the  chancel  was  also  left  in  obscurity 
in  the  same  way,  but  now  the  whole  of  the  roof 
is  laid  open  to  public  view.  A stone  pulpit  has 
been  presented,  and  now  stands  in  the  nave  of 
the  church ; it  is  ornamented  with  marble  shafts. 
The  huge  and  unsightly  pews  of  former  days 
have  been  removed,  and  replaced  by  neat,  low 
seats  of  pitch  pine.  The  tower  into  the  church 
has  been  opened,  and  by  this  means  additional 
space  is  afforded,  and  the  noble  length  and  pro- 


portion of  the  church  are  shown  to  advantage1 
A stained  window  has  been  put  in  at  the  east 
end  of  the  church,  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Childe, 
the  wife  of  the  vicar. ' At  the  foot  of  this  window 
are  the  words,  “ To  the  memory  of  William 
Langham,  poet,  born  about  1332,  died  about 
1400,  who  sang  of  Jesus  Christ  in  ‘The  Vi-ion 
of  Piers  the  Ploughman.’  ” It  appears  that 
William  Langham  was  a native  of  Cleobury 
Mortimer. 

Glazeley. — The  new  church  at  Glazeley  was 
consecrated  on  the  24th  ult.  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Hereford.  This  church,  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  stands  on  nearly  the  same  site 
as  the  old  one,  and  is  built  to  accommodate  120 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  united  parishes  of 
Glazeley  and  Deuxhill,  and  a part  of  the  adjoin- 
ingparishof  Chetton.  The  furniture  of  thecbancel 
was  presented  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Wylde  Browne 
and  his  daughters.  The  lectern  is  the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Baker,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  B. 
Baker,  formerly  curate  of  the  two  parishes. 

Peebles. — Operations  in  connexion  with  the 
erection  of  the  Leckie  Memorial  Church  were 
commenced  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  the  foundation- 
stone  will  be  laid  early  in  the  present  month. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  to  the  west  of  the 
Episcopal  chapel,  and  measures  104  ft.  by  57  ft. 
The  church,  which  is  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture,  will  stretch  from  north  to  south, 
the  entire  length  being  74  ft.  The  front  or 
south  gable  will  face  Tweed-green,  and  measures 
39£  ft. ; while  to  the  west  will  stand  the  spire, 
the  base  of  which  covers  a square  of  17  ft.  To 
the  north  gable  will  be  attached  a hall,  vestry- 
rooms,  &c.,  occupying  a space  of  38  ft.  by  30  ft. 
Internally,  this  gable  forms  a circular  receBS,  in 
which  the  pulpit  will  be  placed,  and  facing  this, 
at  the  south  end,  will  be  a gallery  above  the 
main  entrance. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ipswich. — Difficulties  in  the  way  of  enlarging 
the  Burlington-road  Chapel  have  resulted  in  its 
being  found  necessary  to  give  up  the  project  and 
to  build  a new  chapel.  The  present  chapel  is 
being  remodelled  and  adapted  for  use  as  a school 
and  lecture-room,  and  a piece  of  ground  at  the 
back,  with  a frontage  to  the  London- road,  has 
been  purchased  as  a site  for  the  new  building. 
Plans  for  the  new  chapel  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  architect,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  will  be  forthwith  commenced. 
It  will  be  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  a few  stone 
dressings,  and  will  front  the  London-road.  The 
style  will  be  Romanesque,  and  the  main  entrance 
will  be  surmounted  by  a large  three-light  win- 
dow, and  a gable.  On  each  side  of  the  main 
entrance,  standing  a little  further  back,  will  be 
the  gallery  entrances,  so  built  that  at  any  future 
time  Bmall  towers  may  be  added.  Internally 
the  dimensions  of  the  chapel  will  be  75  ft.  by 
50  ft.,  and  with  galleries,  it  will  give  accommo- 
dation to  about  970  persons.  The  chapel  will  be 
benched,  and  there  will  be  a pulpit  with  a 
spacious  platform.  At  the  back  will  be  two 
veBtries,  and  the  Bpace  above  the  vestries  will 
form  an  apse,  within  which  the  choir  and  organ 
will  be  accommodated.  The  roof  will  be  ceiled 
about  half-  way  up,  with  open  hammer  - beam 
framing,  supported  on  iron  columns.  Messrs.  E. 
& E.  C.  Gibbons  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
work. 

Leighton  Buzzard. — The  Wesleyan  Chapel  here 
has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  the  walls  newly 
decorated,  the  entire  woodwork  repainted,  and 
several  important  alterations  made,  at  a large 
cost,  by  Messrs.  H.  Inns  & H.  Samuel,  painters 
and  decorators,  aud  Mr.  Charles  Gibbons, 
builder. 

Long  Buckby. — The  Baptist  Chapel  at  Long 
Buckby  was  re-opened  on  the  22nd  ult.,  after 
alterations.  The  old  pulpit,  which  proved  to  be 
much  decayed,  has  been  taken  down,  and  a com- 
modious platform  erected  in  its  place,  adding,  in 
a great  degree,  to  the  appearance  of  the  interior 
of  the  chapel.  The  work  was  creditably  executed 
by  Messrs.  Adams  & Co.,  of  West  Haddon.  The 
platform  is  composed  of  oak-stained  deal,  with 
bronzed  standards. 

Boston  Spa. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Church  was  laid  at  Boston  Spa 
on  the  25th  ult.  by  Mr.  Councillor  Hill,  of  Brad- 
ford. The  site  of  the  new  building  is  in  the 
Tadcaster-road.  The  chapel  is  intended  to  seat 
260  persons,  and  there  will  be  school  accommo- 
dation for  about  200,  together  with  class-rooms, 
&c.  The  building  is  to  be  completed  by  next 
June.  Mr.  F.  B.  Payton,  of  Bradford,  is  the 
architect ; Mr.  Brelsford,  of  Wetherby,  the 
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maBon ; Mr.  T.  Bake,  of  Wetherby,  tbe  joiner ; 
Mr.  Rawlins,  of  Leeds,  tbe  slater;  Mr.  Knowles, 
of  Leeds,  the  plasterer ; Mr.  Walker,  of  Idle, 
the  painter ; and  Mr.  Storey,  of  Leeds,  the 
plumber  engaged  on  the  building.  The  estimated 
cost  (including  the  land)  is  2,700Z. 

High  Wycombe  (Bucks). — A new  Primitive 
Methodist  chapel  has  just  been  opened  in  this 
town.  It  provides  a large  schoolroom,  with 
class-rooms,  offices,  &o.,  on  ground  floor,  and  a 
spacious  and  lofty  chapel  over.  To  reach  this 
level,  some  12  ft.  above  the  street,  three  flights 
of  steps  are  arranged,  so  that  the  ascent  is 
disguised,  and  the  natural  objection  reduced. 
One-third  of  these  steps  is  outside  the  building. 
More  than  1,000  persons  were  accommodated  at 
the  opening  services.  The  materials  are  brick 
and  stone,  with  slated  roof.  The  ridge  rises  to 
a height  of  nearly  70  ft.  The  cost  has  been 
nearly  3,000 1.,  exclusive  of  the  ground.  The 
contractor  was  Mr.  Reuben  Spicer,  and  the  archi- 
teeb  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  both  of  High  Wycombe. 

Somerton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Friends’  Meeting-house  was  laid  at  Somerton  on 
the  19th  ult.  The  arohiteot  of  the  building  is 
Mr.  Edwin  Down,  of  Bridgwater;  the  contractor, 
Mr.  James  Watts,  of  Somerton ; builder,  Mr. 
Mark  Wagland. 

Dundee. — Victoria- street  United  Presbyterian 
Churoh,  which  was  opened  on  Sunday,  the  5th 
inst.,  is  situate  at  the  corner  of  Brown  Constable- 
street.  It  is  built  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  and  has  a square  tower  at  the  south-west 
angle,  which  will  be  the  main  external  feature. 
In  plan  the  church  is  a rectangle,  measuring 
82  ft.  long  by  58  ft.  wide  over  the  walls.  It  has 
a gallery,  and  contains  about  850  sittings.  The 
main  entrance  is  beneath  the  tower  from 
Victoria-street.  In  connexion  with  the  churoh, 
on  the  east  side,  is  a class-room  or  hall,  capable 
of  accommodating  about  300  sitters,  also  a 
manager’s  room,  a session-house,  and  a vestry. 
Messrs.  Edwards  & Robertson  are  the  architects. 
The  following  are  the  contractors  for  the 
works: — Mr.  Alex.  Cunningham,  mason;  Bailie 
Foggie,  joiner  ; Messrs.  Gauld  & Laburn, slaters; 
Messrs.  D.  M‘Beth  & Son,  plasterers  ; Mr.  David 
Brown,  plumber  and  gasfitter;  Mr.  David  Keay, 
blacksmith;  Messrs.  G.  H.  & G Nicholl,  heat- 
ing ; Mr.  A.  W.  Fairweather,  painter ; Messrs. 
Westwood  & Third,  upholsterers.  Mr.  James 
Ross  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

Haydock. — The  corner-stones  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Haydock  were  laid  on  the 
28th  ult.  The  chapel,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 

1.8001.,  will  be  erected  from  a plan  by  Mr.  R. 
Curwen,  architect,  of  Liverpool.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  J.  Pennington,  of  Ashton. in-Makerfield. 

Wrexham  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Baptist  chapel,  on  the  site  of  the  old  building, 
was  laid  on  the  31st  ult.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  Geometrical  Gothic.  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
Wrexham,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Owen  is  the  contractor. 

Bangor. — The  new  chapel  for  the  English 
Wesleyans  in  Bangor  was  opened  on  the  2nd 
inst.  The  chapel  is  built  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  is  capable  of  seating  about  120.  It 
has  no  gallery.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Richard 
Davies,  Bangor,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  David 
Williams,  builder,  Carnarvon.  The  cost  will  be 
about  1,4001. 

Wellington  (Salop). — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  opened  at  Wellington  on  the  1st  inst.  The 
building,  which  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  W. 
Bullock  & Son,  of  Admaston,  at  a cost  of  about 

9001.,  will  seat  about  160  people. 

Wandsworth. — Extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions are  now  being  made  to  the  Wandsworth 
Congregational  Church.  This  building,  which  is 
situate  on  the  East-hill,  will,  as  enlarged,  form 
an  entirely  new  structure,  with  nave  (84  ft.  6 in. 
long  and  25  ft.  wide),  and  two  aisles  with  arcades 
in  four  bays.  The  building  externally  is  to  be 
executed  in  stock  brickB  with  stone  dressings. 
An  entrance  porch  will  form  a base  to  the 
eastern  gable.  The  churoh,  when  completed 
(with  the  north  and  south  gallery),  will  seat 
1,000  people,  and  is  to  constitute  a memorial 
building  to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Nonconformists  in 
Wandsworth.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Robins,  under  whose  superintendence  the  works 
are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons, 
the  contractors. 

Stourport.  — A new  Wesleyan  ohapel  and 
schools  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Stourport, 
at  the  coBt  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Baldwin.  The  contract 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rowley,  builder,  of 
New-street,  Stourport,  and  the  estimated  cost 
is  about  l,000i. 


Endon. — On  the  30th  ult.,  the  fonndation-Btone 
of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  laid  at  Endon, 
near  Leek.  The  new  chapel  is  Gothic  in  style, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Sugden,  architect,  of 
Leek.  It  will  be  built  of  white  bricks,  relieved 
by  red  string-courses,  and  will  be  50  ft.  long  by 
30  ft.  wide,  with  a schoolroom  and  vestry  in  the 
rear.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  1,2751., 
the  contractor  being  Mr.  J.  Bowden,  of  Endon. 

Malpas  (Cheshire). — A new  Wesleyan  chapel 
was  opened  on  tbe  1st  inst.  at  Malpas.  It  is 
built  of  Ruabon  pressed  bricks,  with  dressings  of 
Grinshill  stone,  and  consists  of  a nave  of  four 
bays,  with  Bide  aisles.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
which  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Co., 
of  PreeB,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Rogers, 
amounts  to  1,4601. 

Brough  (Yorlcs). — The  Congregationalists  of 
Brough  propose  to  erect  a new  chapel,  at  a cost 
of  1,0001.  The  character  of  the  building,  which 
will  seat  250  persons,  is  to  be  Gothic.  Mr. 
Musgrave,  of  Hull,  will  be  the  architect. 

Finsbury  Park. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  in 
the  Seven  Sisters’-road,  opposite  Finsbury  Park, 
was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  new  chapel 
measures,  internally,  95  ft.  in  length  by  46  ft.  in 
width,  and  will  accommodate  upwards  of  1,000 
people.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  Italian 
style,  freely  treated,  comprises,  besides  the 
chapel,  schools  to  accommodate  300  children, 
together  with  a separate  infants’  Bchool,  three 
class-rooms,  several  vestries,  a chapel-keeper’s 
residence,  and  the  necessary  offices.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Frederick  Boreham,  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Pavitt,  builder,  Forest- 
lane,  Stratford. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Waterloo  ( near  Liverpool). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Roman  Catholic  Church,  intended 
to  supersede  the  small  building  hitherto  used 
for  purposes  of  Divine  worship  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Waterloo,  was  laid  on  the  24th  ult., 
by  Cardinal  Manning.  The  new  church,  which 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
will  be  situate  in  St.  George’s-road,  facing 
Church-road,  and  will  consist  of  nave  aud  aisles, 
chancel  and  side  chapels,  transept,  and  large 
entrance  porch.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
edifice  from  the  altar  end  to  the  porob  will  be 
126  ft.,  and  the  width  56  ft.,  the  latter  including 
the  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  exterior 
walls  are  to  be  faoed  with  Yorkshire  parpoints, 
and  the  dressings  will  be  from  the  Stourton 
quarries.  The  style  adopted  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Liverpool,  is  Early 
English ; and  in  the  design  the  architect  has 
mainly  sought  to  attain  simplicity  and  strength, 
combined  with  good  proportions.  The  church 
will  accommodate  about  700  people,  and  its  cost 
is  estimated  at  about  4.000Z. 

Havant. — A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
opened  on  the  17th  ult.  at  Havant,  by  Cardinal 
Manning.  The  new  church,  of  which  Mr.  J. 
Crawley,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Stallard,  of  Havant,  the  builder,  is  built  of 
common  flint  stones,  with  stone  and  white  brick 
dressings.  There  is  a substantial  oak  roof,  and 
the  building  is  well  seated.  The  main  feature  is 
a carved  altar  in  Caen  stone  and  various  coloured 
marbles,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bulbeck,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley,  of  London.  It  is  of 
Gothic  design,  and  represents  episodes  in  the 
life  of  St.  Joseph,  the  patron  saint.  The  chancel 
window  is  stained  with  representations  of  the 
saints.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  3,000Z. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CEMETERY  AT 
WANDSWORTH. 

Dr.  Holland,  the  Government  Inspector, 
having,  as  the  result  of  a recent  visit  to  the 
oemetery  in  Garrett-lane,  Wandsworth,  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  cemetery  must  be  closed, 
and  that  no  interments,  in  all  probability,  would 
be  allowed  there  after  twelve  months  from  the 
present  time,  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 
formation  of  a new  cemetery  ; and  last  week,  at 
the  desire  of  the  veBtry,  a meeting  was  held  to 
elicit  the  wishes  of  the  ratepayers  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  procuring  a site  and  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  a new  cemetery. 
At  the  meeting  it  was  stated  by  the  chairman 
that  the  land  proposed  to  be  purchased  for  the 
cemetery  would  cost  10,0001.,  and  that  the  build- 
ings, including  the  chapel  and  boundary  walls, 
together  with  the  laying  out  of  the  cemetery, 
would  involve  the  ^outlay  of  an  additional 


10.000Z.,  bringing  up  the  oost  of  the  oemetery 
to  20,000i.  Some  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting 
said  that  this  was  too  low  an  estimate,  and  that 
the  cemetery  would  cost  a much  larger  sum. 
Considerable  opposition  to  the  project  was  mani- 
fested by  several  of  those  pre-ent  at  the  meeting, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  a rate  for 
several  years  to  come  of  3d.  or  4d.  in  the  pound. 
A resolution  was,  however,  carried  to  the  effect 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  vestry  to  purchase 
a suitable  site  for  the  formation  of  a new 
cemetery. 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  MUSEUMS. 

At  the  opening  of  a new  public  hall  and 
museum  at  Sheffield  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  W. 
Bragge,  F.R.G.S.,  said  that  having  read  in  a re- 
ent  number  of  “ Fors  Clavigera”  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  intended  to  open  a museum  in  Sheffield 
in  connexion  with  the  St.  George’s  Company,  he 
(Mr.  Bragge)  wrote  to  him  telling  hima  museum 
was  already  being  formed  and  nearly  completed, 
and  that  he  shoo'd  be  glad  to  place  it  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  received  in  reply  the  following 
letter  : — “ Brentwood,  Comston,  Lancashire. 
Dear  Sir, — I am  obliged  by  your  note,  but  the 
work  of  the  St.  George’s  Company  is  necessarily 
distinct  from  all  others.  My  museum  may  be 
perhaps  nothing  but  a two-windowed  garret,  but 
it  will  have  in  it  nothing  but  what  deserves  re- 
spect in  art  or  admiration  in  nature.  A great 
museum  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind 
is  simply  an  exhibition  of  the  possible  mode  of 
doing  wrong,  and  an  accumulat  ion  of  uselessly 
multiplied  ugliness  in  misuuderstood  nature. 
Our  own  museum  at  Oxford  is  full  of  distorted 
skulls,  and  your  Sheffield  ironwork  department 
will  necessarily  oontain  the  most  barbarous 
abortions  that  human  rudeness  has  ever  produced 
with  human  fingers.  The  capitals  of  the  iron 
shafts  in  any  railway  station,  for  instance,  are 
things  to  make  man  wish  for  shame  of  his  species 
that  he  had  been  born  a dog  or  a bee.  Postscript. 
I have  no  doubt  your  geological  department 
will  be  well  done,  and  my  poor  little  cabinet  will 
enable  your  men  to  use  it  to  better  advantage, 
but  would  be  entirely  lost  if  united  with  it.” 


THE  RAILWAY  JUBILEE. 

Active  preparations  are  being  made  at  Dar- 
lington for  the  celebration  of  the  North-Eastern 
Railway  Jubilee  on  the  27th  inst.,  which  will  be 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  The  pro- 
gramme will  inolude  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  and  the  first 
Quaker  member  of  Parliament ; the  presentation 
of  a portrait  (painted  by  Mr.  Macbeth)  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Pease  to  the  Council  Chamber  ; a grand 
banquet  in  the  cricket-ground,  Feethams,  to 
which  it  is  said  upwards  of  1,000  guests  are 
bidden;  an  exhibition  of  locomotive  engines  and 
other  objects  of  railway  interest,  including  some 
once  famous  locomotives  which  did  good  service 
in  the  early  days  of  the  railway  movement,  but 
which  have  long  been  superseded  by  others  of  a 
vastly  improved  kind ; and  excursions  to  places 
of  industrial  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Pease  statue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  the  site  selected  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  town,  being  at  the  junction  of 
Bondgate,  Nortbgate,  and  the  Market-place. 
The  statue  will  be  placed  on  a granite  pedestal, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  now  in  progress. 


STATUES. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a statue  to  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
M.P.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  London  Docks. 
The  managing  committee  consists  principally  of 
workmen  employed  by  large  shipping  and  manu- 
facturing firms  at  the  East-end. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Candlish,  M.P.  for  Sunderland,  it  was 
determined  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  the 
erection  of  some  suitable  memorial.  The  memo- 
rial took  the  form  of  a colossal  statue  in  bronze  ; 
the  work  was  given  to  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Sloane- 
street,  who  completed  the  full-sized  model  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  and  it  was  on  the  30th  ult. 
cast  in  bronze  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Young 
& Co.,  Pimlico.  The  statue  will  be  erected  in 
Sunderland  Park  next  month. 

Chateaubriand  is  to  have  a statue  erected  to 
him  in  his  native  town  of  St.  Malo.  Visitors  to 
the  quaint  Breton  stronghold  will  remember  that 
there  is  already  a monument  to  him  on  one  of 
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^he  cliffs.  Millet  has  juat  completed  a bronze 
statue,  which  weighs  1,000  kilogrammes.  It  repre- 
sents Chateaubriand  seated  on  a rock,  his  hand 
supporting  his  head,  his  eyes  turned  towards  the 
horizon.  The  costume  is  that  of  1802, — the  date 
of  his  “ Genie  du  Christianisme. 

The  bust  of  the  Belgian  painter,  Baron 
Wappers,  which  has  been  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  museum  at  Antwerp,  was  formally  un- 
veiled on  the  24th  ult. 

After  considerable  delay,  there  is  now  every 
prospect  of  Mr.  Akroyd’s  statue  being  erected 
at  the  west  end  of  North  Bridge,  Halifax.  Pre- 
parations for  the  substructure  of  the  pedestal 
will  be  commenced  forthwith.  The  statue  itself 
is  now  ready  for  being  placed  in  the  founder’s 
hands.  The  granite  for  the  pedestal  has  been 
ordered  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Freeman  & 
Son,  of  Penrhyn,  Cornwall. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Greek  Government, 
mindful  of  the  services  of  Lord  Byron  to  Greece, 
has  offered  to  supply  whatever  quantity  of 
Pentelio  marble  the  committee  may  require  for 
his  monument,  free  of  all  cost,  and  that  the 
expenses  of  its  transit  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
Greek  Exohequer. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  SEWERS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras  Highways* 
Sewers,  and  Works  Committee,  on  the  6th  inst. 
it  appeared  from  a statement  made  by  Mr 
Worrell,  chief  clerk  to  the  Works  Department, 
that  for  some  time  past  a contest  has  been 
carried  on  between  the  Vestry  and  the  Con- 
servative Land  Society  as  to  the  right  of  the 
sewers  constructed  on  the  estate  of  the  society 
at  York-rise,  the  society  contending  that  as  they 
constructed  the  sewers  they  have  the  right  to 
require  a contribution  towards  the  cost  from  any 
person  making  a connexion  with  them,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Vestry  contend  that  all  such 
sewers  are  vested  in  them,  and  when  Mr.  J.  C. 
Lawford  constructed  a sewer  on  the  Dartmouth 
Park  Estate,  which  was  required  to  be  3 ft.  9 in. 
the  Vestry  arranged  with  him  to  make  it  4ft.  6 in., 
they  paying  the  difference,  which  sewer,  as  well 
as  others,  the  society  threaten  to  cut  off.  The 
vestry  having  passed  a resolution  authorising 
their  officers  to  defend  their  rights  in  the  event 
of  the  society  proceeding  to  carry  into  effect 
their  threats  to  cut  off  the  connexions  with  the 
sewers,  a letter  was  now  read  from  Mr.  H.  Smith, 
solicitor  to  the  Conservative  Land  Society,  re- 
ferring to  the  Act  11  & 12  Viet.,  cap.  63,  and 
stating: — “The  position  whioh  your  Board  as- 
sumes is  different  from  that  pursued  by  any 
board  of  works  having  connexion  with  the 
society’s  estates.  You  say  the  sewers  are 
vested  in  the  Vestry  ; will  you  inform  me  if  there 
be  any  other  authority  than  the  Act  above  men- 
tioned?” Mr.  Worrell  stated  that  he  had 
informed  the  solicitor  that  the  Act  referred  to 
had  been  repealed. 


THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  TUILERIES. 

The  Journal  Ojjiciel  publishes  the  report  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  proposition 
of  Baron  de  Vinois  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Tuileries.  This  report,  drawn  up  by  M.  Monnet, 
urges  that  no  more  time  Bhould  be  lost  in  repair- 
ing the  outer  walls,  as  every  day’s  delay  will 
render  the  work  more  costly.  After  sketching 
the  history  of  the  palace  and  dwelling  on  its 
interesting  associations,  M.  Monnet  refers  to  its 
attempted  destruction  by  the  Communists,  who 
were  anxious  to  exceed  their  predecessors  in 
their  hatred  for  all  that  was  the  grandeur  of 
France.  He  mentions  the  clock  which  still 
points  to  the  hour  the  building  was  set  on  fire, 
the  stability  of  the  outer  walls,  the  rescue  of 
the  Louvre,  and  the  generous  but  always  deceitful 
words,  “ Liberty  and  Fraternity  ” inscribed  as 
if  in  bitter  mockery  on  the  front  of  the  Tuileries. 
After  consulting  skilful  architects,  he  finds  that 
a restoration  is  possible  without  too  great  an 
expense,  and  expresses  regret  that  four  years 
should  have  passed  by  without  anything  being 
done.  The  walls  restored  and  the  building 
covered  in,  its  internal  arrangement  and  destina- 
tion can  be  reserved  for  future  consideration. 
Some  suggest  that  it  should  be  connected  with 
the  Louvre  by  two  corridors,  and  be  a simple 
addition  to  the  Museum ; others  that  it  should 
receive  the  works  of  living  painters  now  crowded 
together  at  the  Luxembourg.  M.  Glais-Bizoin 
proposes  that  it  should  be  the  vestibule  of  an 
immense  glass  building  exceeding  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  splendour  and  utility,  a refuge  for 


Parisians  and  foreigners  against  summer  storms 
and  wintry  gloom.  Some  contend,  exercising  a 
right  given  them  by  the  very  character  of  the 
new  constitution,  that  the  Palaoe  should  be 
reserved  for  a Royal  residence,  while  others 
rejeot  that  contingency.  Some,  again,  would 
begin  by  razing  it  to  the  ground.  Without 
offering  an  opinion  on  any  but  the  last  of  these 
proposals,  the  report,  both  on  architectural  and 
sentimental  grounds,  urges  a faithful  restoration 
of  Delorme’s  work,  at  least  in  its  external 
features,  and  recommends  that  it  be  immediately 
commenced.  The  matter  will  probably  be 
discussed  on  the  return  of  the  Assembly,  unless, 
indeed,  an  early  dissolution  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  consideration. 

The  Times,  remarking  upon  the  report,  says 
that  its  recommendation  will  be  eohoed  by  the 
whole  of  educated  Europe,  and  with  reference 
to  M.  Glais-Bizoin’s  proposal,  observes  that  an 
Englishman  of  the  same  mental  calibre  may 
some  day  suggest  that  the  Tower  shall  be  made 
the  vestibule  of  a music-hall.  Fanatics  of  the 
opposite  sohool  are  anxious  that  the  Tuileries 
should  be  restored  as  a Royal  palace,  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  king,  for  whioh  they  are 
allowed  to  hope  by  the  revision  clauses  of  the 
now  Constitution.  Others  would  raze  the  build- 
ing to  the  ground,  as  a mark  of  the  punishment 
they  would  inflict  on  the  crimes  of  which  it  has 
been  the  soene.  Thus  the  debate  on  the  plan 
of  restoration  will  really  turn  on  the  history  of 
France,  and  let  loose  the  passions  of  infuriated 
partisans.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  sense 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  Assembly  will  over- 
ride the  rival  fanaticisms,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  greatest  political  monument  of  France. 


THE  DECREASE  OF  WATER  IN  RIVERS, 
STREAMS,  AND  SPRINGS. 

This  subject  has  been  taken  up  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Vienna.  A circular,  accompanied  by  an  in- 
structive report,  has  been  addressed  to  scientific 
societies  in  other  countries,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  persuaded  to  undertake  observations 
which,  in  course  of  time,  may  famish  data  for 
practical  use.  The  Academy  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  for  some  years  past  a diminution 
of  the  waters  of  the  Danube  and  other  great 
rivers  has  been  noticed,  especially  since  the 
modern  practice  of  outting  down  forests  without 
regard  to  consequences  has  prevailed.  The 
Austrian  Engineers  and  Architects’  Union  have 
also  taken  the  question  in  hand,  and  appointed  a 
“ Hydrotechnic  Committee”  to  collect  facts  and 
prepare  a report.  The  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Rhine,  were  each  assigned  to  two  members, 
while  others  were  to  examine  into  the  meteorology 
of  the  subject,  and  into  the  influence  which 
glaciers  and  Alpine  torrents  may  have  on  the 
general  result.  The  Committee  regard  the 
question  as  urgent  ; they  recommend  the 
immediate  adoption  of  remedial  measures,  and 
they  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  prime 
cause  of  the  injurious  decrease  of  water  is  the 
devastation  of  forests.  It  is  maintained  that 
the  system  of  injudicious  drainage  of  agricul- 
tural districts  has  seriously  interfered  with  the 
natural  condition  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 


INN  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  STUDENTS. 

Sin, — Among  the  younger  members  of  the 
architectural  profession,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
not  a few  would  like  a tour  on  foot  in  order  to 
see  the  architectural  scenery  in  England,  but  I 
am  afraid  that  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
shelter  at  the  inns  of  a night,  many  do  not  per- 
severe after  one  trip.  Within  the  last  quarter 
of  a century  it  has  gradually  become  the  fashion 
for  public-houses,  particularly  in  manufacturing 
districts,  to  totally  ignore  supplying  travellers 
with  refreshments  or  beds,  the  latter  more  par- 
ticularly. This  state  of  things  may  primarily  be 
laid  to  the  neglect  of  our  magistrates  north, 
south,  east,  and  west  of  England  ; they,  in  their 
capacity  as  magistrates,  are  every  day  painfully 
confirmed  in  their  minds  against  public-houses 
by  the  number  of  drunkards  brought  before 
them,  and  believe  that  they  are  doing  a public 
sood  in  trying  to  do  away  with  public-houses. 
What  I want  to  see  is  the  law  carried  out  by 
which  public-houses,  in  our  coaching  times,  were 
allowed  to  be  kept,  viz.,  that  they  supply 
travellers  with  refreshment  and  beds  according 
to  the  capacity  of  their  premises. 

. As  an  architectural  tourist,  I have  visited 
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every  county  in  England,  and  find  that  in  the 
agricultural  distriots  they  are  more  reasonable 
and  accommodating  than  in  our  manufacturing 
counties.  I am  now  living  in  a district  notorious 
for  the  illiberal  spirit  in  which  the  magistrates 
choose  to  exercise  the  powers  entrusted  to  them, 
by  their  refusal  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible 
every  attempt  to  obtain  a licence  to  a house,  no 
matter  how  thickly  populated  the  newly-sprung 
district  may  be,  in  the  iron  districts  ; the  conse- 
quence is  that  shebeens  have  become  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  drink  is  sold  after  public-houses 
are  closed. 

When  I first  came  to  Darlington  I applied  at 
no  less  than  twenty-two  inns  before  I obtained 
a bed,  some  saying  they  were  full,  others  that 
they  had  lodgers,  but  most  of  them  exhibiting 
an  indifference  to  my  wants,  except  for  drink. 

In  many  townB  we  find  public-houses  much 
extended,  and  fitted-up  as  drinking-bars  ; and 
now  in  the  North  the  teetotallers  are  agitating 
against  their  licences  being  granted,  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  not  selling  on  the  premises  for 
which  the  licence  was  granted.  This  is  a very 
silly  interference  on  their  part,  and  they  would 
be  doing  a much  more  useful  and  generous 
thing  to  the  public  were  they  to  agitate  for  the 
purity  of  the  liquors  sold  by  the  publicans, 
instead  of  knocking  their  heads  against  a stone 
wall. 

Another  absurd  and  unjust  state  of  things  in 
this  district  is  this : If  a man  is  brought  up  on 
a light  charge,  say  of  drunkenness,  without  any 
other  bad  behaviour,  he  is  fined  2s.  6d.,  aud  costs 
which  amount  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
fine.  Upon  inquiring  as  to  what  actual  cost  has 
been  incurred  by  the  county  for  a night’s 
incarceration,  it  will  be  found  to  be  a bit 
of  dry  bread  and  tea  in  the  evening,  and 
the  same  iu  the  morning,  the  prime  cost 
being  Id.  each  meal.  It  seems  the  costs 
are  really  fees  to  the  police  officials,  from 
the  magistrate’s  clerk  downwards,  and  consider- 
ing the  county  pays  them,  this  is  anything  but 
justice  in  a country  pretending  to  have  just 
laws,  and  actually  causes  the  police  to  “ run-in  ” 
people  upon  the  slightest  pretext  for  the  sake  of 
the  fees. 

Upon  the  system  on  which  I now  find  our 
public-houses  carried  on,  I would  beg  to  suggest 
that  gin-palaces  and  drinking-bars  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  a licence  treble  in  amount  to  those 
that  accommodate  travellers  with  refreshments 
and  beds ; for  I find  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  case  each  year  with  travellers,  to  find 
themselves  ignored  by  publicans,  through  the 
supineness  of  our  magistrates  in  not  enforcing  the 
law,  as  they  should,  equally  for  the  publio 
benefit.  J.  B.  Watts. 


HANDRAILING. 

Sie, — Yonr  correspondent,  in  commenting  on  Mr. 
Jones’  work  on  the  above  subject,  appears  to  be  rather  in 
a fog  concerning  the  matter  he  has  written  about ; for 
you  doubtless  know  yourself  that  there  are  several  works 
in  existence,  notably  Riddell’s,  that  explain  the  square 
cut.  I know  myself,  and  many  others  know  also,  that  the 
square  cut  is  the  system  practised  in  London,  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  by  all  efficient  staircase  hands.  My 
only  object  in  writing  is  to  explain  that  we  in  the  metro- 
polis, at  least,  are  not  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Jones  or  his 
Liverpool  pupils  in  the  matter  of  handrailing.  A.  B. 


§oshs  gtmbth. 

Romes  of  the  London  Poor.  By  Octavia  Hill. 

London  : Macmillan  & Co.  1875. 

Under  this  heading  Miss  Octavia  Hill  has 
wisely  brought  together  half  a dozen  papers 
originally  published  in  Macmillan  and  other 
magazines.  They  bear  the  titles,  “ Cottage 
Property  in  London,”  “ Four  Years’  Management 
of  a London  Court,”  “ Landlords  and  Tenants 
iu  London,”  “ The  Work  of  Volunteers,”  “ Why 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  was  Wanted,”  and 
so  on.  Miss  Hill  is  a clear-headed,  sensible 
woman,  not  going  for  too  much,  and  has  managed, 
while  improving  a certain  number  of  court- 
dwellings  in  London,  and  the  tenants  thereof,  to 
give  a fair  pecuniary  return,  as  we  understand  her, 
to  those  who,  trusting  in  her,  and  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  existing  evils,  provided  money 
for  the  purchase  of  demoralised  and  demoralising 
house. property,  and  enabled  her  to  carry  out 
the  plans  she  had  formed.  Her  style  of  going 
to  court  is  different  from  that  of  ordinary  ladies 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  instead  of  “ kissing 
hands,”  her  hands  are  kissed  by  grateful  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  find  they  are  being 
led  out  of  the  slough  of  despond  and  dreariness 
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by  her  sensible  ministration.  We  can  remember 
this  lady’s  expression,  some  y(  ars  ago,  of  astonish- 
ment that  such  places  in  London  as  wo  had  the 
opportunity  of  describing  to  her  could  exist,  and 
should  rejoice  greatly  if  this  had  any  share  in 
leading  her  attention  to  that  field  in  which  she  has 
ginoe  laboured  so  well  and  so  usefully.  We  ofier 
her  our  hearty  commendation,  and  we  trust  that 
her  little  book  will  have  a wide  sale.  It  is  not 
less  interesting  than  instructive. 


Upstdltmta. 

Cupboards.  — In  the  construction  of  old 
houses,  and,  in  too  many  instances,  of  new  ones 
also,  a great  defect  (says  the  Sanitary  Record ) is 
to  be  found  in  the  absence  of  any  mode  of  venti- 
lation for  the  oupboards.  The  omission  is  a 
serious  one  in  all  oases,  but  especially  in  those 
which  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of  food  or  of 
dirty  linen.  In  such  cases  these  closets,  with 
their  oontents,  become  laboratories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  polluted  air,  which  from  time  to  time 
escapes  into  the  living  rooms  and  makes  itself 
unpleasantly  apparent.  The  remedy  for  this  is 
not  difficult;  a few  perforations  in  the  doors  will 
be  found  serviceable,  but  if  practicable  the  wall 
of  the  cupboard  should  also  be  perforated  so 
that  a thorough  draught  could  be  obtained.  For 
damp  closets  and  cupboards  which  generate 
mildew,  a trayful  of  quicklime  will  be  found  to 
absorb  the  moisture  and  render  the  air  pur  e,  but, 
of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  lime  from 
time  to  time  as  it  becomes  fully  slaked.  We 
have  before  now  commented  on  the  evil  in  ques- 
tion,  and  fully  believe  we  were  the  first  to  do  so. 

The  Staunton  Collection. — A valuable  col- 
ledtion  of  old  books,  manuscripts,  coins,  medals, 
engravings,  and  other  antiquities  relating  to 
Warwickshire,  lately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Staunton  family,  of  Longbridge,  near  Warwick, 
was  on  the  1st  inst.  formally  presented  to  the 
town  of  Birmingham,  on  the  part  of  a number  of 
gentlemen  who  had  subscribed  for  its  purchase. 
The  collection,  which  was  formed  early  in  the 
present  century,  by  the  late  William  Staunton, 
embraces  practically  the  results  of  more  than 
two  centuiies  of  patient  work,  from  the  days  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale  down  almost  to  our  own 
time.  The  books  alone  number  about  2,000 
volumes,  many  of  them  unique.  There  are  more 
than  1,500  engravings  of  interesting  county 
features.  The  portraits  of  Warwickshire 
worthies  number  800,  of  which  267,  all  from 
different  plates,  are  devoted  to  Shakspeare. 

Works  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies.— One  of 
the  most  important  works  being  carried  out  in 
Jamaica  is  the  construction  of  new  waterworks 
for  the  improvement  of  the  water-supply  of  the 
city  of  Kingston.  In  the  carrying  out  of  these 
works,  a dam  across  the  Hope  river  has  been 
| constructed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the  culvert.  Two 
reservoirs,  at  the  termination  of  the  culvert  near 
the  city,  are  in  course  of  construction.  They 
will  contain  6,000,000  gallons  of  water.  Two 
filter-beds  have  also  been  constructed.  From 
the  reservoirs  the  water  will  How  into  the  city 
and  its  suburbs  by  a system  of  iron  pipes.  The 
main  pipe  is  21  in.  in  diameter. 

German  Asphalt. — It  is  stated  that  an  im- 
portant discovery  has  been  made  of  solid  bitu- 
men, or  asphalt,  in  the  province  of  Hanover, 
Prussia,  near  Gildehaus  Railway  Station.  In 
1873  certain  concessions  were  granted  by  the 
Prussian  Government  for  coal  and  other  mineral ; 
and  in  sinking  the  trial  shafts  solid  bitumen  was 
found  at  only  3 fms.  and  4 fms.  from  the  surface. 
In  one  of  these  shafts,  at  the  depth  of  only 
5 fms.,  the  bitumen  is  more  than  2 ft.  thick,  and 
nearly  vertical. 

Manchester  Theatre  Royal. — The  Man- 
I cheater  Theatre  Royal  was  re-opened  on  the  4th 
inst.,  after  being  re-decorated  and  partially  re- 
modelled,  from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  Salomons,  archi- 
| tect,  Manchester.  The  decorations  were  carried 
I out  by  Mr.  Thomas;  the  gas-fittings  are  by 
j Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Hey- 
' worth,  of  Manchester;  and  Missrs.  Davies  & 
; Mawdsley  were  the  general  contractors. 

New  Billiard-room  at  Windsor. — A large 
I billard-room  has  just  been  erected  in  connexion 
i with  the  Star  inn,  Peascod- street,  Windsor.  It 
i measures  65  ft.  by  35  ft.,  is  proportionately  lofty, 
i and  has  a domed  roof.  The  walls  are  relieved 
1 with  pilasters.  The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  Byrne,  of 
Park-street,  and  the  tables  are  to  be  supplied  by 
! Messrs.  Burroughs  & Watts,  of  Soho-square. 


Discovery  at  Barking.  — Mr.  King,  the 
Master  of  the  Barking  National  Schools,  was  the 
other  day  digging  in  his  garden,  whioh  occupies 
a part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  abbey  grounds, 
when  he  came  across  what,  on  further  careful 
investigation,  has  proved  to  be  the  lower  portion 
of  two  BideB  of  the  interior  of  a chamber. 
At  each  corner  is  part  of  a large  stone  pillar,  ap- 
parently of  the  Early  Norman  period  of  archi- 
tecture, and  between  the  pillars  to  the  height 
of  nearly  a foot  is  a smooth  wall  of  cement  still 
bearing  plain  traces  of  decorative  design,  the 
colouring  even  now  being  quite  brilliant.  Two 
portions  of  a tesBelated  floor  were  found  at  the 
same  time,  the  tiles  composing  which  are  in 
beautiful  preservation.  It  is  conjectured  that 
what  has  now  been  brought  to  light  is  part  of 
what  formed  either  a vestry  or  side  chapel  of  the 
old  abbey  church.  It  awaits  a visit  from  one 
who  knows. 

Wages  in  tlie  Lock  Trade.— A mass  meeting 
of  the  operative  rim  and  mortice  lock  aud  key 
smiths  of  Willenhall  was  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  to 
determine  whether  they  should  abide  by  the 
notices  for  a 10  per  cent,  advance  which  they  had 
served  upon  the  employers,  and  which  expired  on 
Saturday  last.  Letters  were  read  from  Messrs. 
G.  Kelly,  G.  & J.  Starkey,  and  Thomas  Hall, 
agreeing  to  concede  the  rise.  Messrs.  Green 
wrote  to  the  effect  that  they  would  give  the 
increase  after  the  13th  inst. ; but  it  was  decided 
that  the  advance  must  date  from  the  4th  inst., 
or  their  men  would  strike.  The  meeting  re- 
solved to  abide  by  the  notices,  and  to  require 
written  agreements  from  individual  employers 
who  were  willing  to  give  the  advance.  The 
masters  also  held  a meeting,  and  agreed  not  to 
make  the  concession  until  the  2nd  of  October^, 
on  account  of  orders  under  execution. 

Natural  Gas. — A letter  from  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  July  10th,  says Some  parties  at  Scioto- 
ville,  a village  six  miles  from  this  city,  stiuok  a 
vein  of  gas  at  a depth  of  135  ft.  The  gas  has 
been  burning  all  day  at  a height  of  15  ft.,  and  it 
is  thought  that  enough  can  be  obtained  from  the 
well  to  supply  the  city  of  Portsmouth.  It  is 
rather  a novelty  to  read  of  the  sale  of  a gas 
well.  One  was  sold  near  Millerstown,  Pa., 
recently,  for  5,000  dols.,  and  we  do  not  doubt 
will  prove  a good  investment  for  its  purchasers. 
According  to  the  American  Qasliglit  Journal, 
gas  wells  are  being  obtained  at  various  points  on 
the  Ohio  river,  and  it  is  probable  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
betweeu  Wheeling  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
will  get  their  supply  of  fuel  from  this  source  ere 
long. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Presbytery  at 
Bootle. — On  the  4th  inst.  Monsignor  Capel  laid 
the  primary  stone  of  a presbytery  for  the  priests 
attached  to  the  mission  of  St.  Alexander’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Bootle.  The  new  pres- 
bytery, whioh  will  be  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  is  intended  to  face  St.  John’s-road. 
It  is  intended  to  harmonise  with  the  church, 
whioh  is  Gothic  in  style.  The  designs  were  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  and  will 
be  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Pugin,  Ashlin,  & 
Pugin.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  2,500Z.  The 
general  contractor  is  Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  of 
Miller’s  Bridge;  and  Messrs.  Roberts  & Robin- 
son, of  Liverpool,  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
brick  and  stone  work. 

Proposed  New  Orphanage  at  Bolton. — 

In  April  of  last  year,  Mr.  James  Eden,  of  Astley 
Bridge,  near  Bolton,  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
his  personal  pi'operty  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
an  orphan  aBylum  at  Astley  Bridge,  for  children 
whose  parents  at  the  time  of  death  happen  to 
dwell  within  the  area  of  the  Bolton  Poor-Law 
Union.  The  executors  have  handed  over  to  the 
orphanage  trustees  the  sum  of  40,000Z.  Of  this 
sum  10,OOOZ.  is  to  be  expended  in  the  erection 
and  founding  of  the  building.  Mr.  J.  J.  Brad- 
shaw, architect,  Bolton,  has  been  instructed  to 
report  upon  the  best  site  for  the  buildings,  and 
also  to  prepare  the  requisite  plans. 

A New  Agricultural  Labourers’  Move- 
ment.— The  executive  committee  of  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  Labourers’  Union  have  unanimously 
accepted  a soheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Simmons, 
the  honorary  secretary  to  the  union,  to  secure 
land  and  cottages  for  the  members.  Mr.  Sim- 
mons’s proposal  is  to  establish  a fund  by  means 
of  2d.  weekly  subscriptions,  and  to  hold  half- 
yearly  ballotings  for  sums  between  100Z.  and 
300Z.,  each  share  to  entitle  the  member  to  100Z., 
and  to  be  repaid  in  twelve  annual  instalments, 
without  interest. 


The  Reading  Borough  Survey orship. — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Reading  Town  Council,  on 
the  1st  inst.,  it  was  proposed,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a committee,  to  increase  the  salary  of 
Mr.  Parry,  the  borough  surveyor,  from  300Z.  to 
400Z.  per  annum.  It  appeared  Mr.  Parry  was 
originally  appointed  as  surveyor  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  and  that,  Bince  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Woodman,  he  had  in  addition  discharged 
the  duties  of  borough  surveyor  without  increased 
remuneration.  The  decision  of  the  question  was 
postponed  pending  the  appearance  of  a report  by 
a oommittee  appointed  to  consider  what  changes, 
are  necessary  in  the  staff  of  corporation  officials 

Battersea  Rise. — A memorial  tablet  has  just 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev. 
Israel  M.  Soule,  who  for  many  years  was 
minister  of  Battersea  Chapel.  The  memorial  was 
the  result  of  public  subscriptions.  The  order  for 
this  memorial  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  S.  Horner, 
sculptor.  The  design  was  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
Williams,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  for 
Mr.  S.  Horner  during  his  long  illness  in  North 
Wales,  by  Messi’s.  Walker,  Emley,  & Beall, 
sculptors,  of  Gateshead-on-Tyne.  The  style  of 
the  design  is  Early  English.  The  size  is  6 ft.  by 
4 ft.  in  Btatuary  marble. 

Electric  Railway  Signals. — Mr.  C.  F® 
Spagnoletti,  of  Slough,  has  lately  completed  for 
the  Australian  Government  some  railway  signals 
on  a new  principle.  He  substitutes  the  action 
of  electro-magnets,  which  form  part  of  the 
distance  signals,  for  that  of  the  cranks,  levers, 
wires,  and  rods  by  which  such  Bignals  are  at 
present  moved.  The  mechanical  arrangements, 
on  account  of  the  Btretching  of  their  parts  and 
of  the  friction  of  their  working,  limit  the  distance 
which  can  intervene  between  the  signal  and  the 
operator ; but  the  magnetic  arrangement  re- 
moves these  difficulties,  and  may  be  as  easily 
worked  at  100  miles  as  100  yards. 

The  New  Public  Health  Act. — The  local 
authority  at  Saffron  Walden  are,  perhaps,  the 
first  to  put  in  force  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Public  Health  Act.  On  the  31st  ult.  Mr.  Horace 
Browne,  of  the  Norfolk  circuit,  applied  to  the 
magistrates  in  their  behalf  to  make  an  order 
upon  Mr.  R.  Perry,  an  owner  of  some  dilapi- 
dated tenements  there,  to  put  the  cottages  in  an 
habitable  state  of  repair,  and  to  close  them  until 
this  had  been  done.  Evidence  having  been  given, 
the  magistrates  made  the  order. 

Winter  Gardens  for  Blackpool.  — The 
pi'ospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Blackpool 
Winter  Gardens  and  Pavilion  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  5O,00OZ.,  for  providing  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  with  a pavilion  and  other 
accessories  for  Blackpool.  A purchase  has  been 
arranged,  for  23,000Z.  of  the  freehold  estate  of 
Bank  Hey,  comprising  large  dwelling-house 
(capable  of  being  converted  to  the  use  of  the 
company),  conservatories,  aviaries,  forcing- 
houses,  stables,  and  about  18,000  yards  of  land. 

Autumn  Exhibition  of  Modern  Pictures 
in  Liverpool. — The  private  view  of  the  Autumn 
Exhibition  of  Modern  Pictures,  in  Liverpool, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Fine  Arts  Committee  of 
the  Corporation,  took  place  on  the  4th  inst. 
Several  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
Royal  Academy  collection  exhibit,  including 
Messrs.  Poynter,  AlmaTadema,  Calderon,  Prin- 
sep,  Herkomer,  Tenniel,  Holman  Hunt,  Sant, 
Orchardson,  and  other  artists  of  note. 

The  Birmingham  Gasworks. — The  pur- 
chase by  the  Birmingham  Corporation  of  the 
works  and  plant  of  the  Birmingham  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Company  was  completed  last  week, 
and  the  possession  of  the  property  transferred  to 
the  Gas  Committee  in  exchange  for  the  purchase- 
money  of  450,000Z.  It  is  expected  that  the 
legal'torn-iahties  in  connexion  with  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  town  of  the  undertaking  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Staffordshire  Company  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

Kent  Archaeological  Society. — The  Council 
of  this  society  met  at  Maidstone,  on  the  31st 
ult.,  Earl  Amherst  in  the  chair.  A resolution 
was  passed,  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Council 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Lightfoot,  who  had 
for  ten  years  taken  charge  of  their  rooms  and 
collections  at  Maidstone.  It  was  resolved  that 
Mr.  Edward  Bartlett  be  appointed  clerk  and 
curator  to  the  Kent  Archaaological  Society  at 
Maidstone. 

The  New  Opera  House— The  first  brick 
of  Mr.  Mapleson’s  new  opera  house,  on  the 
Embankment,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  last  by  Mdlle. 
Tietjens. 
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The  Ir  m and  Steel  Institute  commenced 
its  annual  congress  at  O-ven’s  College,  Man- 
chester, on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  William  Menelans, 
president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  D.  Adamson,  F.G.S., 
read  a paper  descriptive  of  quadruple  actitn 
steam-engines,  and  a discussion  followed  on  a 
paper  which  was  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  London,  on  the  multitubular  boiler. 
The  afternoon  was  spent  in  visiting  various 
works  in  Manchester  and  Salford. 

Strike  of  Plumbers  at  Bradford.— On  the 
6th  inst.,  200  journeymen  plumbers  of  Bradford 
turned  out  on  strike,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
refusal  of  the  masters  to  accede  to  a demand  for 
an  increase  of  wages  from  30s.  to  33s.,  a rednc- 
tion  of  hours  from  52  to  49  £,  and  a payment  of 
9s.  a week  lodging-money  for  country  jobs.  The 
masters  agreed  to  the  reduction  of  hours,  but 
refused  increase  of  wages,  and  would  only  give 
4s.  a week  lodging-money. 

Purcell's  Grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
With  the  sanction  of  the  Dean,  it  is  proposed  to 
reinstate,  in  a durable  and  Bomewhat  costly 
form,  the  long  quaint  Latin  inscription  which 
once  marked  Purcell’s  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  When  this  object  has  been  effected  any 
remaining  balance  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  with  a view  to  found- 
ing a prize  or  scholarship  which  Bhall  bear  the 
name  of  Purcell. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth. — 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Lombard- 
street,  is  undergoing  extensive  alterations.  The 
galleries  and  loft  will  be  removed,  and  the  four 
walls  of  the  church  thrown  open.  All  the  old 
box  pews  and  free  seats  will  be  removed  from 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  in  their  stead  open 
pews  will  be  constructed.  The  communion- 
table, which  is  now  on  a level  with  the  floor, 
will  be  raised  on  two  steps. 

The  Penzance  Borough  Surveyorship. — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Penzance  Town  Council, 
on  the  25th  ult.,  the  borough  surveyor,  having 
completed  his  first  year  in  that  office,  reminded 
the  council  that  the  terms  of  his  appointment 
were  that  if  he  gave  satisfaction  for  the  first 
twelve  months,  his  salary  of  150J.  was  to  be  made 
2001.  The  surveyor  having  given  every  satis- 
faction, the  augmented  stipend  was  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

Ironworkers  and  the  Iron  Trade. — A 

report  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Ironworkers  of  Great  Britain, 
makes  known  that  the  number  of  paying  mem- 
bers in  the  past  six  months  was  a few  over 
10,000.  It  regrets  the  great  falling  off  of  the 
members  in  Staffordshire,  where,  in  the  last 
month  of  the  six  months’  return,  the  number  of 
paying  members  bad  fallen  to  1,350. 

New  Skating  Rink  at  Kensington. — The 
new  skating  rink  facing  the  Kensington  (Addi- 
son-road)  Railway  Station  was  opened  on  the 
4th  inst.  The  floor  of  the  rink  measures  202  ft. 
by  55  ft.,  and  is  of  the  same  material  as  that  at 
Prince’s  Club.  The  works  have  been  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Green  & King,  of  New  Bond -street. 

New  Town-hall  at  Holyhead. — The  open- 
ing of  the  new  town-hall  at  Holyhead  took  place 
on  the  31st  ult.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  architect  and  county  sur- 
veyor, Carnarvon,  the  contractor  being  Mr. 
Richard  Williams,  of  Holyhead.  The  structure 
comprises  a number  of  committee  and  club 
rooms,  and  an  assembly-room  capable  of  seating 
900  persons. 

Pictures  at  Brighton. — The  second  annual 
exhibition  of  modern  pictures,  in  oil  and  water- 
colour, has  been  opened  (September  9th),  in  the 
Royal  Pavilion  Gallery.  It  comprises  567 
pictures  and  drawings,  and  three  pieces  of 
sculpture. 

The  British  Land  Company.— It  is  stated 
that  the  British  Land  Company  (Limited)  has 
purchased  the  West  Kensington  Park  Estate, 
near  the  Addison-road  Railway  Station,  and  the 
Carlisle  House  Estate,  Hampstead,  the  purchase- 
money  for  the  two  being  54,5001. 


For  new  schools  for  the  Stoke  Prior  School  Board. 
Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers,  architects  : — 

Prfge  & Son  £1,165  0 0 

Smith  (accepted) J,030  0 0 


For  new  road  and  sewer  on  the  Albert  Park  Estate, 
Malvern.  Contract  No.  1.  Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers, 
rurveyors : — 

Osborn  (accepted) £409  10  0 


TENDERS 

For  new  9chool  buildings,  with  residence  for  teachers, 
for  the  Walterstone  School  Board.  Messrs.  Haddon 
Brothers,  architects: — 

Jones  £1,143  0 0 

Ford 990  0 0 

Foster  Brothers  973  0 0 

Lewis  753  o 0 

Merrick  7H  o 0 

Giles 635  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Pennoxstone-conrt, 
H irefordshire,  for  Sir  Edward  C.  Cockburn,  Bart. 
Messrs.  Haddon  Brothers,  architects : — 

Bowers  £1,725  0 0 

Nowell 1,530  0 0 

Prossen  (accepted) 1,400  0 0 

For  new  school  buildings  for  the  School  Board  of 
Llangattock  • nigh  - Usk,  Monmouthshire.  Messrs. 
Haddon  Brothers,  architects 

Jones  & Co £970  0 0 

Sketch 966  0 0 

Bowers  927  0 0 

Foster  Brothers  875  0 0 

White 836  0 0 

Powell 700  0 0 

Giles  & Palmer  661  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  English  Presbyterian  church, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Harrow  and  Nioholl  roads,  Willesden. 
Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  R.  1/.  Curtis  & Sons  ; — 

Newiuan  & Mann £2,915  0 0 

Williams  & Sons  2,842  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 2,«65  0 0 

Burford  2,547  0 0 


For  proposed  granary  building  and  chimney-shaft, 
Farring  ion-road,  for  Mr.  G.  S.  Humford.  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Badger,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Cha3. 
F.  Selby : — 

Patrick  & Son  £4,423  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  4,325  0 0 

Webster 4,230  0 0 

Colls 4,229  0 0 

Lucas  Brothers 4,170  0 0 

Jerrard  4,093  0 0 

Macey 1,082  0 0 

Ryder  & Son  4,061  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 3,950  0 0 

Brass  3,873  0 0 


For  proposed  alterations  to  the  St.  George’s  minor 
hall  and  house  in  Mortimer-street.  Mr.  Beazley,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Perkins  £1/30  0 0 

Staines  & Son  996  0 0 


For  Vicarage  House,  Ashford,  tor  the  Rev.  — Dickin- 
son. Mr.  Law,  architect : — 

Bartlett  £1,765  0 0 

Messom  (accepted) 1,747  0 0 

For  stabling  at  farm-b adding,  Ashford,  for  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Codings,  architect : — 

Bartlett  (accepted). 

For  erecting  first  portion  of  proposed  buildings  at 
Cambridge,  fur  tho  County  College  Association.  Con- 
tract A.  Messrs.  John  Giles  & Gough,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Goode 

Bell  & Sons  £7,247  0 0 

Thoday  0,9  40  0 0 

Baves  & Raoiage 6,940  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill 6,438  0 0 

For  house  at  Upperton,  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  for  Mi3S 
Horswell.  Mr.  R.  K.  Blessley,  architect : — 

Skinner  £1,167  0 0 

Liogley  1,060  0 0 

V idler  1,027  0 0 

Ilouoson&Son 1/13  0 0 

Stevens  1,010  0 0 

Climpson  950  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Broad  Face  Hotel,  Reading,  for 
Messrs.  Wethered.  Wm.  & J.  T.  Brown  & F.  W. 
Albury,  architects : — 

Carter £790  0 0 

Gladden  & Son 782  0 0 

Bourton 730  0 0 


For  stabling  at  Guildown,  Guildford.  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Lower  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Henry  Moore : — 

IN' ye  £635  0 0 

Mitchell 679  0 0 

Mason 676  0 0 

Horn  650  0 6 

Colls  & Sons*  633  0 0 

* Accepted  for  reduced  plan. 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  The  Lamb  Tavern, 
Cattle  Market,  Copenhagen  fields,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  R.  I.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

BuHett £1,299  0 0 

Phillips  1,282  0 0 

Carter 1,030  0 0 

Newman  A:  Manu 1,029  0 0 

Williams  & Son 983  0 0 


For  alterations  to  a warehouse  in  Earl-street,  Black- 
friars,  for  Mr.  S.  Smith.  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke, 
chitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Mark  King 

Wheeler £573  0 0 

King  & Son  5 so  0 0 

Will  ams  & Son  538  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  (accepted)  620  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  re-building  the  Goldsmith’s 
Arms,  corner  of  Lant-street  and  Southwark  Bridge- 
road,  for  the  City  of  Loudon  Brewery  Company,  Limited. 
Mr.  Finch  Hill,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Gate : — 

Thompson £3,415  0 0 

Payne  3,313  0 0 

Laugmead  & Way  3,176  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,161  0 0 

Toms  3,103  0 0 

For  pulliDg  down  and  re-building  The  Bald  Faced 
8tag,  Worship-square,  Finsbury,  for  Messrs.  Combe  & 
Co.  Mr.  H.  K.  Cotton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A. 
J.  Gate : — 

nouse.  Fittings. 

MoLarhlan  £2,879  0*  0 £4.3  0 0 

Williams  2,826  0 0 450  0 0 

Browne  Robinson  2,810  0 0 423  0 0 

Foxley  2,770  0 0 459  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  ...  2,715  0 0 434  0 0 

Ennor  2,492  0 0 453  0 0 

Toms 2,463  0 0 490  0 0 

Patrick 2,347  0 0 420  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Upper  Norwood,  Surrey, 
for  Mrs.  Welch.  Mr.  R.  M.  Shaw,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Stanger : — 

New  man  & Mann £2,956  0 0 

Cooke  & Oreoa 2,906  0 0 

Stewart  2,618  0 0 

Earl  2,593  0 0 

Nyo  2,621  0 0 

Bowyer  2,463  0 0 

Tongue  2,3»0  0 0 

Jarrett  2,327  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  detached  and  one  semi- 
detached house,  at  Wood-green,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Clark, 
Messrs.  E.  Habershon  & Brock,  architects  : — 

Vincent £3,490  0 0 £955  0 0 

Sharp  &.  Maxwell  ...  3,456  0 0 810  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle  ...  2.937  0 0 898  0 0 

War!  & Co  2,880  0 0 835  0 0 

Foard  2,850  0 0 761  0 0 

Bowman  2,797  0 0 747  0 0 

A.  Vincent  2,792  0 0 821  0 0 

Time  well  2,78)  0 0 725  0 0 

Brown  2,759  0 0 739  0 0 

Bysh  2,543  0 0 900  0 0 

Aitcbison  & Walker  2,531  0 0 675  0 0 

Paice 2,512  0 0 630  0 0 

Prout 2,000  0 0 690  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  shops  an!  premises  in  the  Ux- 
bridge-road,  Ealing,  for  Mr.  Georges  Gosney.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Horne,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Gibson £3,575  0 0 

Stops  3,549  0 0 

Adamson  3,338  0 0 

Rowo  3,265  0 0 

Brunsden  3,139  0 0 

Lewis  3,163  0 0 

Nyo 3,103  0 0 

For  pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  Lewisham-road,  Lew's- 
ham,  for  Mr.  G.  8.  Bayley  aud  Mr.  J.  Watson.  Messrs. 
Ingram  & Hollands,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
Brand  (accepted)  £2,030  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  D.  (a  charge  for  the  work  actually  done,  and  an  allowance  for 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  work  not  b-ing  proceeded  with,  could  pro- 
bably be  maintained  ; but  this  would  depend,  to  a certain  extent,  on 
circumstances  concernin';  which  weare  iguoraut)  — T.  B.  (pity  a little 
more  variety  was  not  introduced).— Sculptor  (if  we  gave  his  name,  we 
should  feel  compelled  to  say  the  work  was  badly  done).— P.  O. 
(according  to  circumstances.  The  pricker  chiefly).— Ventilator  (we 
sec  no  reason  why  we  should  allow  one  " Inventor”  to  puff  his  own 
arrangements  under  guise  of  showing  the  weaknesses  of  another). — 
F.  11.  (why  not  write  signature,  so  that  it  may  he  read?)— Masons.— 
A.  C.— Mr..  P.  — O.  B.— Brick.— M.  T.— J.  O.  M — Constant  Reader 

■H.  C.-H.  A B. — Trellis. — W.  li  P.— L.  B A W.— U.  Brothers.— 
H.  W.  3. — U.  S— K.  G.  H.  W-  C.  O.  H.-W.  B.— C.  J.  S -D.  C.— 
X.  L.— J.  W.— P.  A A.— M.  P — a.  L.— C.  8—  L.  A P.— T.  J.— 
A.  D.  H.— E.  C.  (Llverpool-road).— J.  II.  (next  week).— T.  P.  (next 
week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  polntiug  ont  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

AH  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  mast  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  aud  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Notk — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situations  I Situations 
Wanted.  I Vacant 
r under  ..  2s.  6d.  4s.  6d. 

in  words)..  0s.  Bd.  | 0a.  8d. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  trum  the  (JUlce,  to  residents 
iu  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ol  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramouuts  onder  5s.  Any  larger  snm 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  tho  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Coveut-garden.  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  KOUKDRIN1EB. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 


Bath  Stone  of  be8t  quaHty. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Qnarrymen  aud  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots} 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt,] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  doable  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  J,  Mill- 
bank-Btreet,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

SeysBel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 
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should  have  been  held  on  the  6th  of  March,  the 
birthday  of  Michelangelo,  but  circumstances 
obliged  the  postponement  till  the  12th  and  two 
following  days  of  this  month. 

On  the  12ch  was  given  a concert  in  the  hall 
of  the  Cinque  Cento,  in  the  Palazzo  Yecchio,  at 
which  the  most  appropriate  production  was  that 
of  one  of  the  madrigals  of  Michelangelo,  set  to 
music  by  one  Rampazato  in  1565,  and  well  sung 
by  female  choristers.  At  three  o’clock  a pro°- 
cession  left  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  consist- 
ing . of  representatives  of  all  the  trade  asso- 
ciations in  Florence,  carrying  their  respec- 
tive banners  ; of  the  literary  societies,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  art  societies  and  literary 
men  from  foreign  countries  ; of  the  press,  the 
Prince  di  Carignauo,  relative  of  the  king;  a 
crowd  of  military  officers ; the  Prefeot  Ubal- 
dino  Pernzzi;  the  Syndic  of  Florence;  and 
a regiment  of  infantry.  Accompanied  by  twelve 
bands,  the  procession  passed  to  the  Via  Ghibel- 
lina.  Over  the  entrance-door  of  the  house  of  the 
artist  had  been  placed  his  bust  in  bronze,  the 
work  of  the  lamented  Papi,  and  the  gift  of  the 
owner  of  the  bronze  foundry,  Sig.  Galli.  This 
was  uncovered  at  the  approach  of  General 
Dezza,  representing  the  king,  and  by  whose  side 
walked  the  last  male  representative  of  the  Buo- 
narotti  family,— a young  military  volunteer. 
Each  flag  was  lowered  as  the  procession  passed 
the  bust  to  do  honour  to  the  great  artist. 
From  the  portal,  Allard i,  the  poet,  delivered 
an  address,  reoeived  with  enthusiasm  by  those 
who  heard  it.  The  part  of  Via  Ghibellina  where 
stands  the  old  palace  of  the  Buonarotti  being 
narrow,  the  number  of  hearers  was  small. 

The  procession  next  started  to  gain  the  ohurch 
of  Santa  Croce,  where  is  the  tomb  of  Michel- 
angelo. At  the  foot  of  the  tomb  was  a beautiful 
wreath  of  laurel,  encircling  a Latin  inscription 
sent  by  the  artists  of  Statgard.  Before  the 
tomb  stood  a low  oolumn  of  black  marble 


2 ft.  in  diameter,  round  which  hung  a 
magnificent  wreath  of  silver  oak-leaves  and 
shining  berries,  the  hanging  branches  tied  at 
intervals  with  a silver  riband,  on  which  was 
engraved  the  name  of  the  town  and  society  con- 
tributing to  the  wreath.  Under  each  leaf  was 
graven  the  name  of  the  artist  donor.  The 
garland,  of  perhaps  300  leaves  or  more,  is 
fastened  by  a gold  clasp,  on  which  is  graven 
that  the  wreath  is  the  gift  of  the  artists  of  Ger- 
many. Grouped  round  the  tomb,  the  represen- 
tatives, the  literary  visitors,  the  officers,  &c.,  the 
Count  Pelli  Fabbroni,  the  “ Conservatore  ” of 
Santa  Croce,  addressed  a few  words  to  those 
assembled, — “Your  eyes  can  rest,”  he  said, 
“your  hearts  beat,  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  divine 
artist  and  zealous  citizen,  honoured  alike  here 
with  Dante,  Galileo,  and  with  Machiavelli.  At 
twenty-nine  years  of  age,  Miohelangelo  was  a 
great  artist,  had  sculptured  the  * David,’  and 
drawn  the  Pisan  cartoon.  To  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine  he  maintained  his  active  life,  though  sad- 
dened by  the  greatest  of  sorrows,  that  of  seeing 
his  oity  enslaved,  the  city  which  ho  had  bo 
brated  artist.  I zealously  defended,  both  with  his  patient,  judi- 
These  ffites  j dious  counsel  and  with  the  force  of  his  arm. 

This  has  been  his  sepulchre  only  since  1584, 
when  his  body  was  removed  from  the  Church  of 
the  Apostoli  in  Rome.  A few  years  ago  I had 
to  visit  the  tomb : within  no  form  was  found, — 
a few  light  ashes  alone  remained  of  the  body. 
Of  the  great  man  alone  remain  his  sublime 
works,  and  the  records  of  his  great  virtues.” 

Doctor  Professor  Flarke,  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  at  Saxe-Weimar,  presenting  the 
beautiful  silver  wreath,  said  : — “ This  silver 
crown,  which  we  are  charged  to  present  to  the 
Oity  of  Florenco,  is  a gift  from  the  German 
nation.  Germans,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Alps, 
are  uniting  with  the  Italian  nation  to  do  honour 
to  the  illustrious  artist.” 

Professor  Lutzow  then  presented  the  letter  of 
congratulation  to  Peruzzi,  and  during  a rather 
lengthened  discourse,  acknowledged  with  grate- 
ful words  the  artistic  light  and  learning  derived 
from  Italy  for  Germany’s  benefit “ From  the 
cloudy  north,  beyond  the  snowy  Alps,  broke 
forth  a horde  of  Germans  desirous  of  light,  and 
envious  of  Italy’s  blue  sky.  Bringing  with  them 
ruin  and  waste,  they  ruined  themselves  without 
being  able  to  take  back  to  their  country  the  good 
they  needed.  But  devastated  Italy,  generously 
returning  good  for  evil,  sent  to  their  dark  country 
the  light  of  faith,  of  erudition,  of  the  arts, — 
and  the  more  she  gave  the  richer  she  be- 
came, and  when  burst  forth  a new  spring- 
time and  Michelangelo  produced  works  whose 
equal  had  not  been  since  the  time  of  Phidias, 
the  seeds  of  the  beautiful  not  only  yielded 
its  fruits  in  Italy,  but  throughout  the 
world.  Your  Buonarotti  was  sent  not  only  for 
Italy,  but  for  Germany.  In  grateful  remem- 
brance we  have  resolved  to  place  this  day  his 
bust  in  the  paternal  house  of  Goethe — the  house 
held  sacred  by  all  Germans.  May  the  people, 
united  in  peace  and  devotion,  enjoy  without  envy 
the  treasures  of  intellect  which  increase  by  par- 
ticipation. May  we  unite  in  respecting  our 


great  masters  and  models.  While  beyond  the 
Alps  wo  salute  you  with  “ Long  live  the  memory 
of  Michelangelo ! Prosperity  to  the  city  of 
Florence  ! Prosperity  to  the  Italian  people ! ” 

From  Vienna  was  read  a congratulatory 
address,  from  its  Society  of  Artists,  saying  that- 
they  were  honouring  the  day  by  uncovering  a 
Btatue  of  the  great  artist  placed  before  the  house 
of  the  society. 

From  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  the  proces- 
sion moved  to  the  beautiful  Piazzale  of  Miohel- 
angelo, where  has  been  placed  a bronze  copy  of 
the  “ David,”  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  base  of 
the  pedestal  were  uncovered. 

The  sun  was  setting  on  the  distant  landscape, 
and  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  well- 
ordered  persons  assembled  on  one  of  the  love- 
liest spots  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

On  Monday,  13th,  was  inaugurated  the 
remarkably  interesting  new  Museum  of  Michel- 
angelo in  tho  building  of  the  “ Belle  Arti.”  The 
“ David  ” has  had  a temple  erected  for  it ; and 
now  stands  in  an  apse  of  the  building,  where  it 
can  be  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  ever.  In 
a room  adjoining  have  been  placed  casts,  full- 
sized,  of  most  of  the  great  sculptor’s  works. 
His  “Moses,”  “Pieta,”  the  marvellous  “ Prigione” 
originally  intended  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II., 
the  wonderful  bust  of  Paul  III.,  the  so-called 
“ Cupid  ” of  the  statues  on  the  Medici  tombs, 
and  of  the  St.  John  Baptist  discovered  lately  at 
Pisa,  and  in  the  possession  of  Count  Rosselmini 
Gualandi ; the  crouching  Caryatides,  &c.  A 
copy  in  oil  (diminished)  of  the  “Last  Judgment  ” 
and  a fresco  are  seen ; and  in  a room  set  apart, 
are  perfect  photographs  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, — copies  of 
sketches  in  the  possession  of  the  Pope, — sent  by 
Pio  Nono;  oopies  of  sketches  in  the  Vienna 
Galleries,  of  those  in  the  collection  of  the  Queen 
of  England  at  Windsor,  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  of  those  in  the  Louvre,  and  elsewhere. 

Addresses  were  sent  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Vienna,  bonnd  in  a magnificent  cover;  also  from 
the  Viennese  Society  of  Artists,  from  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  Saxe-Weimar.  It  was  painful 
to  find  no  addresses  from  England;  that  all  efforts 
to  impel  our  art  societies  to  send  copies  of  the 
works  we  possess  had  failed.  From  our  na- 
tional and  private  collections  a valuable  ad- 
dition might  have  been  sent  to  the  museum. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  and  space  is  left  for 
many  more  works,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall 
hasten  to  remedy  the  apparent  lack  of  interest 
in  the  great  artist,  by  forwarding  copies  of  the 
works  we  possess.  The  museum  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  fetes.  The  character  of 
the  man  is  6een  in  his  great  works.  He  de- 
termined, with  his  great  force  of  will,  to  show 
the  power  and  truth  to  be  exhibited  in  marble  ; 
it  is  the  reality  and  veracity  of  the  human 
form  that  strikes  the  mind  on  looking  on 
his  works.  There  is  not  beauty,  but  pure 
truthfulness.  The  female  figures  of  Michel- 
angelo do  net  exhibit  beauty.  As  said  Allardi, 

“ the  Graces  knocked  at  his  door,  bub  were  not 
admitted.”  “ His  neighbour  and  follower, 
Raffaelle,  however,  gladly  gave  them  entrance.’ 
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His  ideas  of  beauty  were  of  the  highest  degree, 
but  his  greatest  aim  was  to  show  forth  that 
beauty  in  exquisite  degrees  of  perfect  form. 
His  life  was  one  of  hard  struggles,  severe  disap- 
pointments a suffering  from  injustices, — his 
heart  bleeding  for  his  country’s  misfortane.  His 
patriotism  created  fresh  bursts  of  genius  in  him, 
so  that  his  countrymen  could  rely  on  his  powers 
when  his  city’s  fortifications  had  to  be  raised,  or 
on  his  deep  religious  zeal  when  the  finest  of 
temples  was  to  be  erected  to  God’s  honour.  His 
patron,  the  warrior  pope,  could  rely  on  his  powers 
and  untiring  energy  when  adorning  his  chapel 
with  the  most  glorious  emanations  from  the 
human  conception  and  hand  of  artist.  Michel- 
angelo’s love  for  woman  took  more  the  character 
of  adoration,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  sonnets.  His 
nature — his  genius — resembled  those  of  Dante. 
They  might  have  been  of  one  family,  sprung  from 
the  same  race,  living  in  the  same  age.  Of  both, 
their  country  are  equally  proud  ; and  the  honour 
done  to  the  sculptor,  painter,  architect,  engineer, 
and  poet  in  one  is  as  heartily  felt  by  his  com- 
patriots as  that  rendered  to  their  other  poet 
some  few  years  ago. 

The  Congress  of  Architects  and  Engineers  was 
inaugurated  later,  and  will  continue  during  the 
week,  


THE  ESTHETICS  OF  HOUSE  BUILDING  * 
The  most  noteworthy  example  of  the  con- 
sideration  of  house-planning  in  regard  to  effect 
only  is  Bacon’s  well-known  essay  “ On  Build- 
ing,” the  title  of  which,  by  the  way,  must 
bo  regarded  as  conveying  only  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  the  verb  “ to  build  ” is  still  some- 
times used  in  conversation,  a*  referring  merely 
to  the  speaker’s  intention  to  provide  a house  of 
his  own,  instead  of  renting  one.  In  connexion 
with  house-planning  on  a great  scale,  Bacon’s 
remarks  are  interesting  as  indicating  the  view 
of  the  subject  by  a mind  of  the  first  order, 
greatly  given  to  magnificence  both  in  regard  to 
mental  and  material  tastes,  and  regarding  the 
house  as  the  most  splendid  and  sumptuous  out- 
ward adornment  of  life.  His  purely  mBthetic 
view  of  the  matter  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
short  and  almost  contemptuous  sentence  with 
which  he  dismisses  the  question  of  “ offices, 
after  giving  a lengthened  description  of  the  show 
portion  of  his  ideal  house  : — “ As  for  offices,  let 
them  stand  at  a distance,  with  some  low  galleries 
to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself”  ; and  this 
is  all  the  notice  he  vouchsafes  to  that  portion 
of  the  edifice,  considered  so  all-important  at 
present.  It  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
the  reaction  from  the  purely  palatial  idea  of  a 
largo  residence  has  not  been  carried  too  far  in 
the  present  day,  and  the  practical  exalted  to  an 
undue  prominence  over  the  artistic.  No  doubt,  the 
school  of  Vanbrugh,  and  of  Soane,  and  the  Adams, 
and  others,  carried  the  purely  architectural  theory 
of  the  mansion  to  an  extremity,  and  left  too  good 
reason  for  the  criticism  of  the  nobleman,  who 
remarked  on  seeing  the  plans  of  his  new  house, 
that  it  would  be  11  very  well  for  a heathen  god.” 
But  the  contempt  for  interior  architectural  effect, 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  words,  seems  exaggerated, 
and  implies  the  decay  of  a sense  of  grandeur 
and  princeliness  in  the  style  of  a great  dwelling, 
which  was  not  without  its  value.  This  feeling 
crops  up  in  the  literature  of  the  day  a good 
deal.  Mr.  Trollope  is  very  fond  of  giving 
a poke  at  architectural  splendour,  as  when 
he  satirises  the  Duke  of  Omnium’s  resi- 
dence, where  the  architect,  in  contriving  a 
magnificent  entrauce  - hall  “ for  bis  own 
honour  and  glory,”  bad,  he  says,  forgotten  to 
furnish  the  Duke  with  any  rooms  in  which  he 
could  live.  Bulwer,  a writer  who  inherited  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  taste  for  splendour  and  rich- 
ness of  surroundings  which  was  characteristic  of 
a former  period  of  English  society,  evidently 
noted  this  modern  change  of  taste,  and  gives  a 
sort  of  typical  hint  of  it  in  the  remark  of  the 
Americanised  parvenu  in  “ My  Novel,”  who  shows 
his  new  house  to  his  relative  with  the  remark, 
“ Handsome  elevation — Classical,  I take  it,  eh  ? 
But  you  should  Bee  the  offices.”  This  is  just  an 
epitome  of  the  modern  English  notion  in  regard 
to  a first-class  house.  Those  architects  who  are 
engaged  most  in  such  work  find  that  the  demand 
for  every  possible  expedient  which  can  multiply 
and  improve  “ creature-comforts  ” (to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  expression)  in  a house,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  commissariat  department,  has 
reached  an  extreme  point  at  the  present  time. 
To  sacrifice  real  comfort  for  show  is,  of  course, 

* See  p.  810,  ante. 


absurd.  But  there  can  be  no  question  whatever 
that  the  preference  for  a fine  effect  in  a house, 
even  at  the  expense  of  some  curtailment  of  its 
smaller  comforts,  implies  a higher  kind  of  taste 
than  that  which  is  content  to  inhabit  an  ugly  and 
uninteresting  building  provided  the  kitchen  de- 
partment is  adequate  to  the  daily  production  of 
a first-class  menu,  and  that  every  arrangement 
which  can  contribute  to  bodily  comfort  is  pro- 
portionately elaborated.  The  former  taste, 
though  it  may  be  carried  too  far,  belongs  at 
least  to  a mental,  the  other  only  to  a material 
civilisation,  which  is  what  we  are  tending  a great 
deal  too  much  towards  in  the  present  generation. 

We  may  take  a hint  or  two  further  from 
Bacon’s  ideal  palace.  His  notion  of  the 
approaches  to  it  is  conceived  in  a truly  sump- 
tuous spirit,  though  only  added  as  an  after- 
thought. “You  must  have  before  you  come  to 
the  front  three  courts,— a green  court,  plain,  with 
a wall  about  it;  a second  court,  of  the  same, 
but  more  garnished  with  little  turrets,  or 
rather  embellishments,  on  the  wall ; and  a third 
court  to  make  a square  with  the  front,  but 
not  be  built,  nor  yet  enclosed  with  a naked 
wall,  but  enclosed  with  terraces  leaded  aloft, 
and  fairly  garnished  on  the  three  sides,  and 
cloistered  on  the  inside  with  pillars,  and  not 
with  arches  below.”  This  last  injunction 
against  arches  is  carious  as  indicating  the 
classical  feeling  already  rising  into  prominence 
and  endeavouring  to  displace  the  peculiarly 
Gothic  feature  —the  arch.  The  By  stem  of  courts, 
as  indicated  here,  shows  that  Bacon  appreciated 
the  effectiveness  of  a gradual  transition  from  a 
natural  to  an  architectural  character  in  the 
approaches,  as  well  as  the  culminating  effect 
of  increased  elaboration  in  each  stage  of  the 
approach.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  a series 
of  courts  is  the  most  effective  way  of  approach- 
ing the  main  entrance  may,  perhaps,  be  ques- 
tioned. It  is  picturesque,  and  the  comparative 
seclusion  it  affords  to  the  mansion  itself  gives 
some  of  that  home-like  character  which  a 
“ palace  ” generally  has  a tendency  to  miss ; 
but  an  avenue  or  broad  drive,  bordered  perhaps 
with  statuary  or  architectural  adjuncts  of  some 
kind,  is  more  stately.  This  might,  of  course,  be 
added  to  Bacon’s  three  courts,  but  the  outer  one 
would  in  that  case  need  a grand  central  gate  to 
furnish  the  culminating  point  of  the  approach, 
and  thus  form  the  real  front  entrance.  In  regard 
to  the  internal  arrangement,  the  principle  first 
insisted  on  in  the  essay  “ On  Building  ” is  that 
you  cannot  have  a perfect  palace,  “ except  you 
have  two  several  sides,  the  one  for  feasts  and 
triumphs,  the  other  for  dwelling ; to  be  uniform 
without,  though  severally  partitioned  within,  and 
to  be  on  both  sides  of  a great  and  stately  tower 
in  the  midst  of  the  front,  that,  as  it  were,  joineth 
them  together  on  either  hand.”  The  philosopher, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  with  us  in  our  advocacy 
of  the  tower  as  an  adjunct  of  a great  house; 
whether  the  central  position  is  so  good  for  it  is 
another  quostion : we  should  say  that  would 
give  a little  too  much  the  aspect  of  a public 
building  rather  than  a residence.  But  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  direct  architectural  heresy  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  house  for  different  objects, 
“severally  partitioned  within,”  but  “uniform 
without  ” ? Modern  architectural  criticism 
almost  universally  condemns  this  ; yet  the 
arrangement  not  only  approved  itself  to  such  a 
mind  as  Bacon’s,  but  has  been  practically  the 
favourite  one  with  the  builders  of  nearly  all  the 
great  houses  of  England  since  the  Gothic  period. 
The  “ stately  homes”  which  are  among  the  best 
show-places  of  the  country,  and  which  every  one 
visits  with  pleasure,  are  nearly  all  on  this  formal 
architectural  type,  in  which  the  outer  ranges  of 
windows  and  pilasters  give  no  indication  of  the 
sometimes  very  irregular  and  involved  internal 
plan,  at  certain  nooks  of  which  the  visitor  looks 
curiously  out  of  the  window  to  find  out  where, 
in  the  stately  formal  front  which  he  had  seen 
from  without,  the  window  of  this  little  out-of- 
the-way  “ante-chamber”  or  “closet”  occurs. 
The  probability  is  that  he  finds  it  is  lighted  by 
half  one  window  of  the  range,  the  other  half 
doing  duty  for  some  other  nook  or  passage. 
There  is  really  an  interest  of  its  own  in  this 
kind  of  odd  discrepancy  between  the  exterior 
and  the  interior,  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
the  period  and  taste  in  which  the  building  was 
contrived.  In  a new  building  such  want  of 
thought  as  to  the  relation  between  plan  aud 
design  seems  merely  carelessness,  and  rather 
annoys  one  than  otherwise. 

At  the  same  time  Bacon’s  suggestion  touches 
upon  what  really  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  in  regard  to  house-planning  on  a pala- 1 


tial  scale, — the  relative  arrangement  of  Bhow 
or  reception  rooms  and  of  family  dwelling. rooms. 

If  the  symmetrical  design  with  a central  feature 
is  adopted  as  the  leading  idea  of  the  building, 
there  is  no  alternative  as  to  the  family  rooms, 
except  to  falsify  the  external  architectural 
design  by  getting  them  in  irrespective  of  it,  or 
to  provide  for  them  in  a separate  block.  The 
latter  system  is  far  preferable  as  regards  the 
combination  of  effect  with  truthfulness  of  design, 
though  the  difficulty  of  making  it  convenient  in 
regard  to  internal  thoroughfare  and  communica- 
tion may  be  considerable.  For  where  symmetry 
of  external  effect  in  the  main  block  of  buildings 
is  an  object,  the  family  blook,  so  to  speak,  un- 
less forming  part  of  a quadrangle  in  the  rear, 
can  only  be  added  so  as  to  join  the  main  build- 
ing corner  wise  and  leave  the  symmetry  of  its 
most  important  front  unimpaired.  To  add  it  as 
a recessed  wing  at  one  end  of  the  main  centre 
is  inconsistent  with  symmetry,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  anything  to  form  a proper  balance 
at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  cornerwise  ar- 
rangement is  illustrated  in  Osborne,  which  may 
be  taken  as  a sort  of  typical  instance.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  the  small  space  which  is 
thus  left  for  connexion  and  thoroughfare  between 
the  two  blocks,  and  the  lengthy  routes  which  are 
formed  in  consequence  ; but  as  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  intercommunication  between  the  show 
buildings  and  the  dwellings  is  not  very  constant 
or  continuous  in  such  a case,  this  is  of  less  im- 
portance than  in  mansions  on  not  so  palatial  a 
scale.  The  attempt  to  combine  this  corner-wise 
grouping  with  absolute  symmetry  of  the  whole 
edifice  is  seen  in  the  well-known  and  remarkable 
plan  of  Holkham,  with  its  four  symmetrically 
disposed  angle-blocks  ; but,  however  stately  and 
imposing  on  paper,  the  utterly  unpractical 
character  of  such  a plan  in  regard  to  inter- 
communication is  too  obvious  to  need  remark ; 
it  represents  an  absolute  sacrifice  of  convenience 
to  effect,  which  is  really  bad  msthetic  as  well  as 
bad  plan.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  identical 
arrangement  of  Holkham  occurs  in  the  Chateau 
of  La  Muette,  of  which  the  plans  are  given  in  the 
old  work  by  Androvet, — “ Lesplus  excellent  B&ti. 
ments  de  la  France  ” ; but  the  pavilions  are 
brought  somewhat  closer  to  the  centre,  and  a 
circular  staircase  formed  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  “isthmus”  which  connects  them  with  the 
main  building. 

We  may  assume,  however,  that  regular  blocks, 
irregularly  or  obliquely  connected,  afford  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem  of  making  the  dwelling- 
rooms  part  of  the  design  in  a palatial  mansion, 
without  either  interfering  unduly  with  symmetry 
or  making  the  design  a contradiction  to  the  plan. 
And  such  an  arrangement  affords  also  that  very 
effect  which  we  spoke  of  in  our  former  article  as 
suitable  for  the  highest  class  of  mansions,—"  a 
symmetrically  designed  centre  with  unsymme- 
trically  grouped  dependencies.” 

The  principle  of  internal  grouping  and  arrange- 
ment to  be  adopted,  in  regard  to  effect,  admits  of 
much  less  question  in  the  case  of  the  show  por- 
tion of  a mansion  of  the  highest  rank  than  in 
any  other.  Here,  where  stateliness  is  above  all 
a desideratum,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
judging  a symmetrical  disposition  of  the  rooms 
on  each  side  of  a centre  to  be  preferable  to  every 
other ; while  the  hall  and  grand  staircase  should 
openly  and  prominently  bespeak  the  importance 
of  the  rooms  to  which  they  give  access,  in  their 
spacious  proportions  and  central  position.  No 
system  of  plan  gives  6uch  opportunity  for  this 
description  of  effect  as  the  Italian  cortile.  No 
ingenious  or  picturesque  arrangement  by  which 
the  staircase  is  put  on  one  side  or  cornered,  can 
equal,  on  the  whole,  the  impressiveness  and 
stately  effect  of  the  large  central  hall  and 
symmetrically-disposed  staircase.  The  employ- 
ment of  corridors,  which  in  houses  of  lesser  grade 
are  not  only  a necessary  means  of  intercom- 
munication,  but  an  important  source  of  effect, 
is  to  a great  extent  superseded  in  the  case 
of  rooms  intended  mainly  for  ceremony,  and 
in  which  the  effect  of  direct  communication 
en  suite  is  much  finer,  of  course,  than  a lobby 
and  corridor  connexion.  There  is  always,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether  the  staircase,  as  the 
most  open  and  public  part  of  the  house,  Bhould 
be  made  the  main  centre  of  effect,  or  whether 
the  climax  should  rather  be  found  in  the  principal 
saloon.  We  incline  to  regard  the  latter  as  the 
truer  principle,  in  any  houses  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary  dwelling-house  size.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
palatial  mansion,  on  a large  scale,  and  where 
space  need  not  be  economised,  the  hall  and  stair- 
case,  carried  up  the  full  height  of  the  building, 
do  appear  to  afford  the  best  opportunity  for 
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architectural  grandeur  of  effect;  still,  we  hold 
it  at  least  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  access 
to  the  rooms  should  bo  eclipse  the  latter  in 
effeot  as  to  produce  an  anti-climax.  In  that 
numerous  class  of  mansions  which  are  just  a 
grade  below  the  palatial  class,  and  where  a 
certain  stateliness  is  aimed  at  without  the 
ostensible  setting  apart  of  a set  of  rooms  for 
ceremony  only,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  staircase  ought  to  hold  a secondary  position, 
as  an  attempt  to  make  it  the  principal  centre  of 
effect  can  only  be  carried  out  with  a loss  of  space 
that  might  be  better  used,  and  by  giving  it  a 
size  and  importance  disproportioned  to  the  rest 
of  the  house. 

It  is  in  this  latter  class  of  large,  but  not  pala- 
tial houses,  that  the  greatest  variety  of  effects 
in  planning  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  may  be  in- 
dulged in;  though  these  varieties  may  in  faotbe 
reduced  to  only  two  or  three  principles.  We 
might  call  these  the  Classic  or  “ formal  ” prin- 
ciple, the  “ informal  ” principle  (which  includes 
the  Elizabethan  and  late  Medimval  form),  and 
the  hap-hazard  or  “ hide-and-seek  ” principle, 
which  last  is  a great  favourite  among  those  who 
are  “ their  own  architects.”  The  formal  plan 
implies  a central  entrance  and  central  hall, 
though  not  necessarily  a centralised  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms.  This  was,  however,  the 
favourite  arrangement  during  the  Palladian 
period  in  England  ; a common  form  of  plan 
being  an  octagonal  or  circular  entrance-hall,  lead- 
ing through  a vestibule  and  to  a circular  recep- 
tion-room opposite,  from  which  aocess  was 
obtained  to  the  other  principal  sitting-rooms 
disposed  on  either  side  of  it.  This  is  no  doubt 
a remarkably  dignified  and  effective  plan  for  a 
house  on  a moderate  scale,  but  it  sacrifices 
domesticity  of  effect  for  dignity,  by  bringing  the 
principal  rooms  too  prominently  and  immediately 
opposite  the  entrance.  Very  frequently  the 
staircase  was  interpoeed  as  part  of  the  suite 
between  the  entrance  and  the  reception  saloon  ; 
in  another  k nd  of  scheme  not  infrequent  the 
stairs  were  more  or  less  cornered,  and  the  vesti- 
bule formed  a colonnade  from  the  hall  to  the 
saloon  door.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  source 
of  the  peculiarly  dignified  though  un-homelike 
effeot  is  in  the  direct  central  route  from  the 
entry  to  the  drawing-room,  by  which  the  feeling 
of  privacy  and  retirement  is  altogether  sacrificed. 
In  a comparatively  small  house,  there  must, 
in  fact,  be  a choice  between  two  objects, — 
homeliness  or  stateliness;  there  is  not  room  to 
combine  them.  For  those  who  prefer  the 
latter  quality  in  their  dwelling  it  is  a satis- 
faction to  know  that  it  can  always  be  more  or 
less  attained,  even  in  what  might  be  called  small 
houses,  by  a rigid  adherence  to  symmetry  and 
a centralisation.  An  extreme  specimen  of  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  a plan  given  in  Gramm’s  Her 
Architelct  (a  very  absurd  book,  by  the  way),  in 
whioh  a large  entrance- vestibule  leads  to  a 
square  central  hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  is  the  staircase,  behind  an  arcade  and 
occupying  the  width  of  the  whole  side  of  the 
hall,  and  to  right  and  left  the  dining-room  and 
drawing  room  open  from  the  centre  of  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  hall ; two  rooms  of  the  same 
size  and  each  ending  in  a circular  apse.  This 
is  an  extreme  case  of  the  entire  subordination 
of  comfort  and  privacy  to  the  expression  of 
spaciousness  and  dignity.  The  mistake  (for  it 
certainly  ia  one)  of  making  the  diniog  and 
drawing  rooms  identical  in  size  and  shape,  is, 
however,  hardly  to  be  found  among  even  the  most 
formal  woi’ks  ot  the  best  English  architects  of  the 
Classic  plan  period,  who,  in  fact,  showed  much 
taste  in  their  variations  upon  the  square,  octagon, 
and  circle  for  rooms  for  different  objects. 
“Doddington,”  in  Cheshire,  by  Wyatt,  though 
not  an  example  of  the  extreme  of  formal  plan 
(for  the  hall  is  at  one  corner  of  the  block,  but 
entered  centrally  and  with  a centre  door  to  the 
saloon  opposite),  is  a good  specimen  of  this 
variation  in  type  of  room, — the  hall  giving  access 
to  a circular  saloon,  to  the  left  of  which  and 
entered  from  it,  is  a rectangular  drawing-room  ; 
while  the  dining-room  to  left  of  these  again,  and 
running  from  front  to  back  of  the  house,  takes 
the  form  of  a largo  straightsided  room  with  the 
ends  forming  segments  of  a circle, —a  shape  very 
effective,  and  admirably  suggestive  in  regard  to 
decorative  treatment.  A prettily-planned  do- 
mestic corner  of  a house  is  shown  in  Denton  Hall, 
by  Carr,  where  the  principal  bed-room  suite  fits 
into  one  angle  of  the  house,  approached  by  a 
circular  staircase,  the  bed-room  forming  an 
angle  room,  the  gentleman’s  dressing-room  a 
small  rectangular  apartment  opening  from  one 
side  of  it,  and  the  lady’s  toilet  chamber  a large- 


sized octagon  room  opening  from  the  other  side, — 
a plan  also  susceptible  of  very  pretty  decora- 
tive contrast.  But  our  further  remarks  on  the 
aesthetics  of  plan  must  bo  deferred  to  another 
number. 


LABOUR  AND  SCIENCE  AT  BRISTOL. 

Not  content  with  the  field  offered  in  their  own 
special  Parliament,  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, the  investigators  and  advocates  of  the 
claims  of  labour,  have  obtained  a share  of  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. Before  referring  to  such  points,  brought 
before  the  latter  body,  as  possess  more  special  in- 
terest for  our  own  readers,  we  must  take  occasion 
to  express  a regret  which,  we  have  little  doubt, 
will  be  shared  by  the  scientific,  and  indeed  by 
the  general,  press.  One  prime  method  of  en- 
gaging  public  interest  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Association  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  inex- 
plicable neglect.  Both  the  Association  and  the 
public  suffer  from  the  want  of  any  plain  and  , 
authoritative  programme,  or  general  index,  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  Originally, 
as  in  similar  cases  is  almost  invariably  the 
custom,  the  opening  speech  of  the  President 
called  attention  to  the  subjects  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  occupation  of  the  ohair  by  some 
men  of  great  eminence  in  soience  furnished  oc- 
casion for  giving  a general  review,  not  of  the 
projected  work  of  the  opening  session  alone,  but 
of  the  general  state  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
Europe.  To  make  such  an  essay  at  once  lucid 
and  complete  tasked  the  energies  of  the  most 
encyclopaedic  students.  It  was  a task  that  very 
fewmenwerecompetent  satisfactorily  to  perform ; 
and  not  only  so,  it  was  a proceeding  unnecessary 
to  take  more  frequently  than  at  decennial,  or 
at  least  quinquennial,  intervals.  Still  the  lustre 
whioh  attended  the  comprehensive  review  of 
some  of  the  ablest  presidents  has  had  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  diverting  the  attention  of  their 
successors  from  the  primary  duty  of  their  post. 
Thus  a man  who  might  be  very  eminent  in  his 
special  branch  of  science,  but  who,  from  the 
absorbing  nature  of  the  studies  to  which  his 
own  fame  was  due,  had  missed  the  opportunity 
of  keeping  up  to  the  progress  of  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  was  led  to  give,  by  way  of 
opening  speech,  a history  of  his  own  study. 
Essays  of  this  kind,  no  doubt,  have  great  value, 
and,  when  they  are  all  that  they  ought  to  be, 
lay  hold  on  the  attention  with  great  authority. 
But,  in  themselves,  they  are  rather  fitted  for  the 
presidents  of  sections,  than  for  the  president  of 
the  Association.  The  accident  of  the  profession 
or  study  followed  by  the  president  for  a given 
year  ought  not,  as  matter  either  of  good  taste  or 
of  scientific  arrangement,  to  tinge  the  whole 
proceedings  of  the  year.  Still  more  unfortunate 
has  been  the  effort,  witnessed  for  three  succes- 
sive years,  to  introduce  controversial  topics  into 
the  calm  regions  of  pure  science.  We  congra- 
tulate the  president  for  the  actual  year  on  having 
broken  through  this  pernicious  habit.  Nor  can 
we  omit  to  express  admiration  of  the  good  taste 
with  which  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  forbore  to  intro- 
duce into  his  speech  any  mention  of  the  pro- 
jected Channel  tunnel.  In  a glance  at  the  history 
of  engineering,  a subject  which  excites  so  much 
curiosity  would  certainly  have  found  a place,  had 
not  the  engineer  himself  been  the  speaker. 
The  respect  for  his  audience  thus  shown  by  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  not  only  entitles  him  to  very 
warm  commendation,  but  furnishes  an  example 
which  we  hope  may  be  followed  on  future 
occasions.  None  the  less  do  we  feel  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  history  of  any  one  branohof  science 
is  not  the  proper  theme  for  the  president  of  the 
British  Association. 

Every  writer  of  a paper  which  is  accepted  for 
reading,  at  the  meeting  of  any  section  of  the 
Association,  ought,  we  venture  to  suggest,  to 
furnish  a short  precis  of  the  contents.  These 
abstracts,  handed  by  the  presidents  or  secreta- 
ries of  the  several  sections  to  the  general  secre- 
tary, should  be  laid  before  the  president  as  the 
materials  for  this  address.  The  public  would 
thus  learn  from  the  opening  speech  the  general 
course  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  the 
various  sections.  Every  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  every  reader  of  the  daily  reports,  would 
know  where  to  direct  his  attention.  No  subject 
would  be  omitted  or  overlaid  by  mischauce ; 
none  would  be  forced  into  unnatural  prominence. 
Sxme,  we  venture  to  hint,  whioh  have  found  a 
conflicting  auditory  at  the  present  meeting, 
would  have  been  excluded  by  a president  who 
resolved  not  to  allow  the  introduction  of  topics 
that  had  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of  soience, 


even  if  they  had  any  prima  facie  olaim  to  serious 
discussion  anywhere.  It  would  still  be  compe- 
tent to  the  president  to  throw  the  light  of  his 
special  knowledge  on  any  of  those  points  about 
to  be  discussed  on  whioh  he  felt  especially  at 
home.  If  this  were  taken  as  the  normal  idea 
of  the  opening  speech,  a very  great  advantage 
would  follow.  In  after  years  the  series  of 
speeches  would  form  a connected  set  of  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  soience,  which  is  now 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  attention  of  the 
public,  and  indeed  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, would  receive  just  that  degree  of  guidance 
which  is  most  urgently  demanded.  The  pro- 
gramme of  every  year  would  denote  the  work 
and  the  progress  of  that  year.  The  special 
qualifications  of  each  president  would  find  a 
congenial  field  for  activity,  without,  on  the  one 
hand,  over-burdening  that  officer  with  the  mass 
of  general  scientific  study,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  giving  to  a special  branoh  of  science  an 
accidental  and  disproportionate  predominance. 
Opportunities  for  individual  display  might  not 
be  so  conspicuous,  but  science  and  education 
would  gain.  We  feel  sure  that  there  are  few 
men  fit  to  hold  the  office  of  president  who 
would  not  be  thankful  if  it  were  at  once  under- 
stood that  such  was  expected  to  be  the  form  of 
their  opening  address.  And  we  believe  that, 
even  as  matter  of  permanent  individual  repu- 
tation, each  president  would  be  actually  the 
gainer. 

Among  those  subjects  brought  before  the 
Association,  which  can  hardly  as  yet  be  ranked 
among  the  conquests  of  science,  must  be  olassed 
that  of  the  relation  of  Labour  to  Capital.  We 
are  the  last  to  deny  that  scientific  investigation 
may  shed  a light  on  this  subject.  We  should 
be  among  the  last  to  assert  that  scientific  inquiry, 
in  any  department  of  thought,  must  remain 
unproductive.  We  have  always  contended  against 
the  dangerous  tendency,  which  nowhere  becomes 
more  rampant  than  in  questions  of  social  science, 
to  confuse  the  logical  results  of  given  economical 
principles,  with  the  actual  results  of  the  very 
mingled  motives  that  spur  and  control  human 
conduct.  But  to  disentangle  this  web, — to  show 
where  science  stops,  and  where  human  caprice 
begins  to  be  supreme, — is,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  greatest  services  that  science  can  render  to 
society. 

The  lengthy  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
binations in  Capital  and  Labour,  which  was  read 
in  the  section  of  Economic  Science  on  the  31st 
of  August,  and  of  which  we  have  printed  the 
pith,  does  not  contain  very  much  that  will  be 
novel  to  our  readers.  The  working  classes  were 
adequately  represented  not  merely  by  members 
of  the  committee,  but  by  a deputation  of  three 
members  of  the  Bristol  Trades  Council  added  to 
their  number. 

A brief  and  pithy  definition,  which  one  of  the 
“representatives  of  labour”  gave  of  the  term 
minimum  wages,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
mittee have  been  ill-advised  in  making  that 
subject  the  first  point  in  their  inquiry.  What  ia 
actually  pressing  just  now  is  rather  the  question 
of  maximum,  than  of  minimum,  wages.  “ The 
minimum  wages,”  according  to  the  opinion 
cited,  “is  that  which,  under  the  worst  circum- 
stances, the  worst  workman  gets  from  the  worst 
master.”  We  freely  accept  this  very  poiuted 
definition.  But  the  result  is  that  the  condition  is 
one  so  exceptional,  so  transitory,  and  so  certain 
to  come  to  an  end  on  the  slightest  improvement 
in  either  of  the  three  elements  specified,  as  to 
be  matter  of  curiosity  alone.  Not  only  so ; but  it 
is  one  of  special  curiosity  in  each  case.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  inquiries  of  a 
committee  to  be  aware  that  human  beings  are 
often  driven  to  labour  for  the  lowest  pittance 
that  can  keep  body  and  soul  together.  If  the 
reporters  thought  that,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  laws  regulate  that  rate  of  wages  which  is 
most  advantageous  to  the  community,  which  is 
the  real  question  at  issue,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
into  this  question  of  minimum,  why  did  they  not 
call  before  them  certain  witnesses  whose  feeble 
voices  are  enough  to  raise  a thrill  of  indignation 
in  every  bosom  that  can  hold  a heart  ? Why 
did  they  not  call  for  the  evidence  of  some  of 
those  poor  sempstresses  who,  in  the  pestilent 
oourts  of  London,  are  employed  by  grinding 
speculators  to  make  shirts  at  Id.,  and  even  at 
jd.  each,  depositing,  by  way  of  caution,  the  sum 
of  23.  before  receiving  the  materials,  and  finally 
having  to  summon  their  employers  before  the 
magistrates  for  the  payment  of  their  wretched 
pittanoe  ? We  do  not  draw  on  the  imagination. 

It  is  not  very  long  since  two  such  cases  came 
before  a metropolitan  police  magistrate.  In  the 
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absence  of  any  reference  to  snob  patent  case3 
of  minimum  wages,  the  lucubrations  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  are  hardly  entitled  to  the 
consideration  they  might  otherwise  have  com- 
manded. 

In  face  of  such  flagrant  facts  as  tlieae,  there 
is  more  than  a question  as  to  the  truth  and 
wisdom  of  the  assertion,'  Primarily  the  wages 
of  labour  are  determined  by  the  amount  of 
capital  available  for  the  purpose  of  wages  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  labourers  competing 
for  tho  same.”  This  statement  can  only  be  made 
out  to  be  true  by  using  the  word  “ available  ” in 
such  a restricted  sense  as  to  convert  the  maxim 
into  a platitude.  It  is  not  because  there  is  not 
ample  “ capital  available  ” for  shirt-makers  that 
these  poor  women  are  ground  down  to  Ekin  and 
bone.  It  is  nob  because  they  are  so  numerous 
a3  to  “ compete”  for  the  iniquitous  pittance  of 
the  employer.  It  is  because  the  employers  have 
neither  hearts  nor  bowels, — because  they  take 
advantage,  as  many  an  employer  who  goes  to 
church  in  a very  glossy  coat  is  apt  to  do,  of  the 
feebleness  of  their  dependents, — of  their  need, 
of  their  ignorance, — that  these  things  are.  There 
is  ample  capital  for  making  shirts.  But  when  one 
retail  dealer  offers  them  at  the  minimum  price 
to  the  public,  and  another,  to  filch  his  custom, 
offers  them  at  a yet  lower  minimum,  not  only 
will  the  worst  and  cheapest  materials  be 
selected,  but,  as  we  see,  a tyrannical  abuse  of 
the  position  of  the  employer  is  superadded,  which 
it  is  a mere  mockery  to  speak  of  as  a function 
of  “ capital,”  or  want  of  capital. 

In  passing  from  theoretic  deductions  from 
those  assumed  “ laws  ” which  are  the  object  of 
so  much  superstitious  veneration,  to  more 
practical  questions,  the  report  brings  important 
truths  into  full  prominence.  That  the  arbitrary 
determination  of  a fixed  remuneration  for  labour, 
irrespective  of  skill,  would  be  a misfortune  to 
the  workman  as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  is 
a point  as  to  which  no  man  of  ordinary  educa- 
tion, honesty,  and  information,  can  have  any 
doubt.  That  the  worst  enemy  of  the  industrious 
workman  is  the  man  who  would  make  both  the 
wages,  and  the  production,  of  the  idle  or  un- 
skilled workman  the  general  limit  and  measure 
of  industry,  hardly  needs  argument  to  prove. 

The  general  truth,  that  attempts  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  remuneration  of  labour  by  artificial 
means  must  be  in  the  long  run  not  only  futile, 
but  absolutely  mischievous  to  the  workman,  is 
held  by  the  committee.  It  is  well  that  steps 
should  be  taken,  as  proposed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  section,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
among  the  working  classes.  It  would  be  well 
were  this  done  with  the  pregnant  wit  and  pithy 
language  of  a writer  like  Bunyan  or  De  Foe. 
The  question  of  uniformity  of  wages  may  at  once 
be  dismissed  as  one  of  artificial  restriction,  as 
well  as  of  intolerable  tyranny.  No  law  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  to  make  the  sturdy  knave 
work  is  so  gross  an  interference  with  personal 
liberty  as  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
self-constituted  advisers  of  the  workman. 

The  question  of  piecework  was  also  discussed, 
and  the  general  idea  that  its  natural  tendency  is 
to  increase  quantity  of  production  at  the  ex- 
pense of  quality  was  well  brought  out.  In  fact, 
it  is  a mode  of  contract  which,  though  demanding 
more  than  ordinary  care  in  supervision,  isdecidedly 
to  the  advantage  not  only  of  the  employer  but  of 
the  workman.  To  the  former  it  saves  in  con- 
tingentexpenses,suchas  rent,  light,  engine-power, 
and  accommodation  of  all  kinds  for  workmen. 
To  the  latter  it  affords  a remuneration  propor. 
tionate  to  his  industry.  Like  the  foregoing 
questions,  when  properly  regarded,  it  is  not  a 
question  between  master  and  man,  but  one 
between  the  idle,  and  the  industrious,  workman 
With  the  interests  of  the  latter  are  intimately 
bound  up  those  of  the  employer,  and  those  of 
the  nation.  It  is,  therefore,  for  them,  and  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  idle  workman,  that  our 
sympathy  is  awakened. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  this  view  was 
offered  to  the  Section  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a Bristol 
manufacturer.  He  allowed  three  of  his  men  to 
exchange  day-work  for  piece-work.  Under  the 
former  system,  the  men  had  respectively  earned 
25s.,  30s.,  and  35s.  a week  ; under  the  latter, 
their  respective  earnings  were  35s.,  42s.,  and  253. 
per  week.  It  will  not  do  to  generalise  rapidly 
on  few  data,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  assessment 
of  the  piecework  prices  was  inequitable.  Thus 
a man  whose  known  skill  could  command  35s. 
per  week,  might  have  less  to  show  for  his  time, 
while  it  was  actually  quite  as  usefully  employed, 
than  the  man  who  was  rated  at  10s.  less.  The 
other  cause  of  difference  of  result  would,  of 


course,  be  difference  of  industry.  Leaving  the 
question  open,  whether  the  third  workman  was 
an  idle  fellow,  overpaid  by  day-work,  or  a skilled 
workman  underpaid  by  mis-rating  his  piece- 
work, we  find  that  while  the  first  earned  10s.  a 
week  more  for  himself  under  the  latter  than 
under  the  former  system,  he  only  earned  for  his 
master  (on  the  assumption  that  the  master’s 
profit  is  one-third  of  the  wage)  3s.  4d.  more. 
The  second  workman,  again,  earned  17s.  more 
for  himself,  and  only  5s.  8d.  more  for  his  master 
by  piecework.  Whatever,  then,  be  the  advan- 
tage gained  by  employers  by  this  system,  it  is 
but  small  in  proportion  to  that  gained  by  the  men 
themselves. 

The  committee  made  the  wise  recommen- 
dation that  workmen  should  be  admitted  to 
the  meetings  of  Section  F at  a reduced  rate. 
They  refer  to  an  effort  for  the  teaching  of 
political  economy  to  the  working  classes,  which 
we  can  only  hope  will  be  attempted  on  those 
broad  and  comprehensive  principles  whioh 
theorists  on  that  subject  are  too  apt  to  neglect. 
They  conclude  by  the  warning  that,  in  the  great 
contest  which  Britain  has  to  wage  with  other 
industrial  nations,  it  is  in  the  interest  both  of 
masters  and  men  to  be  very  careful  lest,  by 
raising  the  prices  of  British  produce  aud  manu- 
facture too  high,  they  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  carry  the  palm  in  the  arena  of  international 
competition ! 

It  was  agreed  to  send  the  report  to  every 
trade-union  and  to  every  masters’  combination 
in  the  country. 

The  paper  on  the  employment  of  gentlewomen 
as  domestic  servants  was  one  which  we  are 
unable  to  understand  as  in  any  way  fit  for  dis- 
cussion by  the  Association.  The  remarks  made 
on  it  in  the  Section  by  Mrs.  Grey  were  so  true 
and  so  just,  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  the 
same  considerations  did  not  occur  to  those  who 
had  the  responsibility  of  selecting  papers  to  be 
read.  This  is  a case  in  which  the  recurrence  to 
such  a description  of  inaugural  speech  as  we  have 
suggested  would  have  been  of  use.  The  subject 
of  women’s  work  is  one  deserving  of  the  most 
serious  attention.  It  is  one  as  to  which  a vast 
body  of  valuable  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  what  is  now  going  on  in  Austria.  But 
the  proposal  brought  before  the  Association  is 
one  that  would  seem  to  involve  almost  every 
possible  disadvantage  to  all  classes. 

Professor  Jevons  again  returned  to  the  subject 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  fields,  and  very 
fully  supported  the  views  that  wo  have  repeatedly 
urged  on  that  important  topic.  He  showed  that 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  consumption,  so 
far  from  having  been  overrated  in  his  previous 
calculations,  was  now  actually  in  excess  of  those 
calculations;  and  that  the  actual  increase  of 
consumption  is  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a half 
per  cent,  per  annum,  not  in  arithmetical,  but 
in  geometrical,  progression.  The  total  produoe 
of  1873  is  estimated  at  128,080, 130  tons,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  inspectors  of  mines. 
The  quantity  consumed  for  domestio  purposes 
was  estimated  at  one  ton  per  head  per  annum 
of  the  whole  population,  or  between  thirty  and 
forty  millions  of  tons.  The  total  exports  of  coal 
are  only  from  twelve  to  fourteen  millions 
of  tons  per  annum.  Thus  some  eighty  mil- 
lions of  tons  represent  the  motive  and  manu- 
facturing power  of  the  country.  The  waste 
in  consumption,  whether  for  manufacturing  or 
for  domestic  purposes,  is,  no  doubt,  enormous. 
It  was  lamented  by  the  president  in  his  address, 
and  admitted  by  all  the  speakers.  The  most  eco- 
nomical compound  engines  only  obtain  one- 
eleventh  part  of  the  theoretic  value  of  coal, 
measured  in  foot-pounds.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  consider  what  is  the  result  of  the  com- 
bustion, in  round  numbers,  of  a quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  coal  per  working-day  throughout 
the  year  in  the  production  of  mechanical  power, 
we  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  steam  engine  to  the  country. 

Another  point  of  much  interest  is  connected 
with  the  science  of  naval  structure  ; namely,  the 
theory  of  stream  lines,  which  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  W.  Froude,  C.E.,  in  an  elaborate 
and  carefully-written  paper.  We  have  not  space 
at  present  to  enter  into  the  views  of  this  paper. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  main  result  was 
to  resolve  all  the  resistance  offered  to  the  onward 
movement  of  a ship  into  surface  friction,  wave 
resistance,  and  eddy.  The  third  element,  which 
in  a canal  is  very  considerable,  is  almost  in. 
appreciable  on  the  ocean.  Mr.  Froude’s  main 
object  seems  to  be  to  destroy  the  ordinary  notion 
that  there  is  a head  resistance  to  the  movement 
of  a vessel.  No  doubt  our  knowledge  of  the 


best  form  for  a vessel  will  be  enlarged  by  accu- 
rate analysis  of  all  the  elements  that  affect  her 
course.  But,  after  all,  the  wave  resistance  of 
Mr.  Froude  is  tantamount  to  head  resistance. 
We  fail  to  see  that  this  visible  cause  of  re- 
sistance is  represented  in  the  course  of  a 
current  of  water  through  a pipe.  And  we 
are  far  from  being  yet  convinced  that  there- 
is  not  a direct  impact  of  the  prow  on  the 
inert  mass  of  the  sea.  The  mode  in  whioh  a jet 
of  water  is  thrown  up  by  the  bow  of  a vessel  in 
rapid  motion  is  something  more  than  a wave. 
It  is  a leap  of  the  water,  the  results  of  a 
blow  or  series  of  blows.  And  the  extraordi- 
nary rate  at  which  resistance  increases,  in 
proportion  to  speed,  is  not  according  to  the 
laws  of  friction,  nor,  it  seems  to  us,  accord- 
ing to  those  of  hydrostatic  pressure,  if  such  be 
the  theory  of  the  wave.  It  seems  again  to  point 
rather  to  impact  than  to  pressure.  We  should 
hesitate  to  throw  out  these  suggestions  but  for 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  the  remarkable  dis- 
proportion between  increase  of  power  and 
increase  of  speed  discussed  in  Mr.  Froude’s 


paper. 

Mr.  W.  Topley’s  report  on  the  sub-Wealden 
exploration  states  that  a depth  of  1,792  ft.  has 
been  reached  by  the  diamond  boring  apparatus 
in  the  short  space  of  six  months.  The  expecta- 
tion of  reaching  available  coal  is  disappointed, 
but  the  geological  information  obtained  is  of 
some  value.  Professor  E.  Hebert  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  uudulation  of  the  chalk 
formation  in  France,  from  which  he  formed  an 
unfavourable  judgment  as  to  the  possibility  of 
the  Channel  tunnel, — a view  that  was  contro- 
verted by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw. 

We  regret  to  observe  the  want  of  adequate 
support  which  is  endangering  the  permanence  of 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  honourable  of  the 
scientific  works  of  the  day,  the  notation  of  rain- 
fall organised  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symonds.  It  would 
be  nothing  short  of  a national  disgrace  to  allow 
this  important  service  to  collapse  for  want  of 
funds.  Mr.  Bramwell’s  discourse  on  railway 
safety  appliances  attracted  a numerous  auditory. 
It  will  be  seen  that  questions  connected  either 
with  the  development  of  industry,  or  with  the 
scientific  principles  which  regulate  tho  applica- 
tion of  industry,  have  occupied  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  the  attention  of  the  Association  in  its- 
meeting  of  1875. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  ANGOULEME  EXCURSION. 

Except  for  the  results  which  must  follow  from 
the  excursion,  it  is  now  an  affair  of  the  past, 
having  been  fully  completed  without  any  depar- 
ture from  the  programme  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence,— a performance  due  to  tho  admirable 
arrangements  organised  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 
carried  out  under  the  assiduous  supervision  of 
the  two  secretaries  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Flint 
Clarkson  and  Mr.  Hayes,  whose  labours  were  no 
sinecure,  much  alleviated,  it  is  only  right  to  add, 
by  the  energy  and  invariable  good  feeling  of 
every  member  of  the  expedition. 

The  account  we  gave  last  week  brought  the 
proceedings  down  to  the  return  to  Angoulemeon 
Saturday,  the  4th  inst.  Monday,  September  b, 
was  a comparatively  easy  day  as  respects  the 
time  of  starting  and  the  work  performed,  but 
the  heat  was  intense.  The  first  pause  was  made- 
at  Chateauneuf,  where  the  church  is  a large  and 
very  fine  one,  and  which  alone  of  the  twelfth- 
century  churches  as  yet  visited  has  aisles.  The 
nave,  which  has  six  bays,  alone  remains  of  the 
original  structure.  The  work  of  chief  merit  is 
the  west  front.  This  consists  of  two  stories  and 
a gable.  The  lower  story  has  the  almost  in- 
variable arrangement  of  three  arches,  of  which 
the  central  arch  is  the  most  important,  and  con- 
tains  the  doorway.  The  capitals  are  very  fine- 
A bold  cornice,  carried  on  quaintly-sculptured 
corbels,  which  show  a remarkable  power  of 
expression  and  of  execution,  separates  the  lower 
from  the  story  above.  This  is  not,  as  is  very 
usual,  arcaded  with  small  arches,  but  has  a 
window  over  the  door,  with  a fine  figure  of  an 
apostle  on  each  side,  that  of  St.  Peter  occupying 
the  dexter  place.  But  the  great  feature  of  this 
story,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  facade,  is  the 
left-hand  arch,  and  the  equestrian  figure  which 
it  contains.  There  are  several  instances  of  these 
equestrian  figures  : they  have  been  referred  to  at 
Chalais  and  at  Aubeterre.  It  seems  to  have 
been  established  by  the  Abbe  Michon,  and  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Sharpe,  that  it  marks  the  tomb  o* 
the  founder  of  the  church.  This  figure,  m its- 
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style,  reminds  us  of  the  early  Greek  sculptures, 
and,  indeed,  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
grandfather  of  Phidias,  supposing  him  to  have 
been  a scalptor.  Careful  pencil  drawings  and 
a good  photograph  have  been  taken  of  this  figure, 
which,  if  published,  will  form  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  collection.  The  examination  of  this  church 
occupied  the  time  assigned  to  St.  Simon,  which 
was,  therefore,  left  nninvestigated. 

Bassac,  surrounded  by  the  cloisters  and  various 
buildings  of  its  ancient  monastery,  has  a very  fine 
west  front,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  showing  in 
its  composition  much  reference  to  the  designs 
of  the  older  churches  of  the  district,  especially 
in  its  west  door,  with  floriated  capitals  instead 
of  the  intertwined  basilisks  and  other  monsters. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  however,  is  a 
fine  relio  of  twelfth-century  work,  viz.,  a tower, 
springing  from  very  narrow  arches  below,  and 
supporting  a dome,  and  having  two  external 
stories  above  the  roof,  of  which  the  upper  is 
remarkably  simple  and  fine.  The  old  tower  has 
again  been  surmounted  by  two  stories,  of  early 
thirteenth-century  work,  of  four  arcades  in  each, 
and  terminating  in  a circular  spire  of  the  usual 
pineapple  character  already  described  at  La 
Palud.  The  vertical  lines,  however,  of  the 
newer  construction  have  been  carried  up  in  a 
rather  haphazard  manner ; but  the  proportions 
are  well  studied,  and  the  general  effect  is  good, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  spireless  tower 
of  Angoul&me  Cathedral,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  district.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  fortified  turrets  or  “ quoins  d’avantage,” 
which  occupy  the  north  and  south  angles  at  the 
summit  of  the  west  front  (built  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  render  the  church  a defensible  strong, 
hold  during  the  wars  with  England),  which  have 
their  own  supports  and  proper.sbaped  buttresses 
carried  up  from  the  very  base,  and  which  mate- 
rially  improve  the  composition  of  the  west  front, 
by  strengthening  the  angles.  A very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  churches  visited  have  some  fortified 
features  about  them,  chiefly  added  during  the 
wars  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; but  in 
these,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  no  consideration 
was  paid  to  the  architectural  character  of  the 
i building.  From  Bassao  the  expedition  returned 
to  Angouleme.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  went  to  the  13 veche,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  Bishop  of  Angouleme, 
and  also  to  see  some  curious  gems  and  croziors, 
which  belonged  to  the  early  bishops  of  the 
diocese.  The  bishop,  a very  dignified  eccle- 
siastic, received  the  party  very  courteously. 
The  opportunity  was  not  lost  of  endeavouring  to 
enlist  his  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  conserva- 
tive restoration  of  churches.  The  first  church 
then  visited  was  Bourg  Charente,  one  of  the 
moBt  beautiful  of  the  district.  The  chief  featuro 
was  the  east  end, — a fine  apse,  having  three 
arcaded  stories  externally,  grouping  well  with  the 
two  subordinate  apses  which  projected  from  the 
walls  of  the  transepts.  The  west  front  is  also 
good,  with  the  usual  three-arch  arrangement, 
the  doorway,  especially,  having  very  good 
capitals.  The  nave  has  three  domes,  and  there 
is  another  at  the  crossing. 

Geusac  has  been  much  restored,  with  a new 
tower  and  spire,  but  much  of  the  original  west 
front  remains.  At  this  place  a marriage  cere- 
mony, under  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
create  much  local  interest,  formed  a counter- 
action to  that  of  staring  at  the  English  archi- 
tects, but  it  impeded  the  examination  of  the 
interior.  This  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  church.  The  nave  has  four  domes,  and  has 
also  a continuous  oornioeof  considerable  projec- 
tion, returned  across  the  west  end,  and  having 
narrow  passages  behind  the  wall-piers,  which 
form  a sort  of  triforium. 

Cognac  was  the  resting-place  for  the  night, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Leger  the  architectural 
object  of  attraction.  This  was  originally  one  of 
the  finest  churches  of  the  Charente  district,  but 
has  been  much  altered.  Three  fine  bays, — two 
of  the  nave,  and  one  forming  the  crossing, — are 
mainly  of  twelfth-oentury  work,  and  much 
resembling  Angouleme  Cathedral;  but  the  sup- 
ports intended  for  the  domes  are  now  surmounted 
by  quadripartite  vaults.  The  west  front  has  the 
usual  three  arches,  of  very  fine  architecture, 
•and  considerable  remains  of  the  upper  arcadin". 
The  day  had  been  even  hotter  than  the  preceding, 
but  the  evening  was  agreeably  passed  in  the 
gardens  and  drawing-room  of  M.  Robin,  a gen- 
i tleman  of  English  extraction,  and  one  of  the 
principal  merchants  of  the  town,  the  staple  of 
which  is  well  known;  and  on  Wednesday  morn- 
! ing  a visit  to  one  of  the  large  establishments  of 
' the  place  shared  with  St.  Leger  the  time  devoted 


to  Cognac;  and  thence  the  excursionists  pro- 
ceeded to  Chastres,  once  a fine  Cistercian  abbey, 
of  which  thb  church,  now  desecrated  and  rapidly 
falling  into  ruin,  alone  remains.  The  abbey  was 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a hill,  the  usual  situa- 
tion of  Cistercian  abbeys  ; and  on  the  hill  above 
it  is  the  chateau  of  Guard  l’Epee,  which  has 
some  interesting  remains,  especially  a fine  gate- 
way of  Renaissance  architecture. 

The  church  of  Chastres  is  a very  fine,  but 
rather  late  example  of  the  twelfth  century, 
almost  verging  on  the  thirteenth,  but  is  still 
pre-Transitional.  The  interior  has  four  domed 
bays,  one  occupying  the  crossing,  and  beyond  is 
a bay  of  late  thirteenth  - century  work,  with 
quadripartite  vaulting.  The  west  front  has  a fine 
doorway,  but  the  two  arches  on  each  side,  as  seems 
generally  to  be  the  case  in  the  latest  examples 
of  the  architecture  peculiar  to  the  district,  have 
become  mere  appendages.  There  is  a handsome 
range  of  small  arcades  above.  From  Chastres 
the  party  proceeded  to  Angouleme.  In  the 
evening,  M.  Abbadie,  the  architect  to  Angouleme 
Cathedral,  and  the  restorer  (!)  of  St.  Front 
Perigueux,  came  to  see  Mr.  Sharpe  and  the  Asso- 
ciation, and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  lively  but  very 
courteous  discussion  arose  on  the  limits  to  which 
the  demolition  of  old  decayed  work  should  be 
carried.  No  one  thought  that  M.  Abbadie  had 
the  best  of  the  argument. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  four  o’clock  break- 
fast hour  had  been  looked  upon  as  the  test  of 
tho  earnestness  of  the  expedition,  and  a roll-call 
was  instituted  by  the  Secretaries;  no  defaulters, 
however,  were  found.  .As  respects  tho  day’s 
work,  Plaizac,  Rouillao,  and  Gourville,  were  of 
comparatively  small  interest.  The  first  the  best, 
with  a very  good  but  simple  doorway.  The  best 
point,  however,  was  a very  good  corbelled  cornice 
on  the  south  Bide.  Rouillao  is  picturesque ; 
but,  excepting  the  choir  and  two  other  easterly 
apses,  unimportant  in  an  architectural  aspect;. 
Gourville,  one  instance  among  several,  showed 
that  the  extraordinary  weight  of  the  early 
vaulting,  whether  domed  or  wagon-headed,  had 
overpowered  tho  supports,  which  now  stand  lean- 
ing outwards  and  covered  by  a flat  timber  roof 
and  ceiling.  In  Borne  places  a fear  of  a similar 
catastrophe  had  led  to  the  comparatively  recent 
addition  of  external  buttresses, — huge  beyond 
the  analogy  of  any  other  district.  The  rapid 
survey  of  these  three  churches  gave  more  time 
for  the  noble  church  of  Lanville,  formerly  an 
abbey  of  the  order  of  St.  Genevieve,  but  destroyed 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  west  front  is  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  three-arch  arrange- 
ment of  the  bottom  story,  however,  is  here 
absent.  The  east  end  is  remarkably  fine,  and 
also  of  the  same  date,  and  this,  with  the  tran- 
septs, has  wagon-vaulting.  The  dome  at  the 
crossing  is  very  noble.  The  vault  of  the  nave, 
originally  domed,  is  now  more  recent,  and  quad- 
ripartite in  three  bays. 

The  next  day,  notwithstanding  an  early  start, 
so  much  ground  had  to  be  gone  over  that  it  was 
only  by  merely  looking  at  Yentouse,  the  first 
object,  and  by  denying  themselves  a visit  to  the 
fine  Renaissance  chateau  of  Laroohefouaauld,  that 
tho  members  of  the  excursion  had  time  to  do 
justice  to  Celle  Frouin  ( Cellam  Sancti  Frontini), 
one  of  the  noblest  churches  which  have  been 
visited.  This,  however,  is  not  of  the  Perigueux 
type,  but  of  an  older  Romanesque.  The  crossing 
has  a domical  vault,  but  very  far  from  being 
spherical,  as  it  springs  from  slightly  cut-off 
corners  supported  by  squinches.  The  rest  of 
the  vaults  are  wagon-vaults.  The  nave  has 
aisles  remarkably  narrow  and  lofty.  The  semi- 
circular wagon  - vaults  have  their  springing 
several  feet  above  that  of  the  nave.  The  enor- 
mous size  of  the  capitals  (the  bases  are  covered 
from  the  floor  having  been  raised),  and  the 
massiveness  of  the  piers  are  the  most  striking 
features.  The  finest  architecture  is  that  of  the 
choir,  nearly  of  the  same  date,  i.e.,  about  1010 — 
1050.  The  cornice  is  supported  directly  by  tall 
shafts  and  oorbela,  without  the  intervention  of 
an  arcade.  This  applies  also  to  the  small  apses 
of  the  transept.  At  Larouchefoucauld,  a small 
desecrated  church  was  visited,  St.  Florin’s,  of 
whioh  the  foundation  date  is  known, — 1060, — so 
that  this  gives  a valuable  limiting  date  to  the 
architecture,  and  this  is  distinctly  Romanesque, 
of  a lighter  character,  however,  than  Celle 
Frouin. 

In  the  evening  was  the  final  dinner  of  the 
excursion,  which  had  been  originally  proposed 
for  Saturday,  but  was  altered  to  secure  a better 
attendance  of  members,  many  of  whom  wished 
to  return  to  Paris  by  a mid-day  train,  after 
visiting  St.  Amand  de  Boixe. 


Mr.  Quilter,  the  president  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  proposed  Mr.  Sharpe’s  health,  who, 
in  reply,  signified  his  extreme  satisfaction  with 
the  self-sacrificing  co-operation  of  the  different 
members,  and  the  results  obtained.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  Association,  and  of  the  excursions 
in  future,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Penrose.  The 
health  of  the  president  of  the  Association, 
and  well-merited  thanks  to  the  secretaries, 
were  also  proposed,  and  it  need  soarcely  be  added 
cordially  received. 

The  members  rejoined  one  another  at  half-past 
five  o’clock  on  Saturday,  and  proceeded  to  St. 
Amand  de  Boixe,  which,  indeed,  may  be  truly 
called  the  gem  of  the  whole  district  visited. 
Much  repair  is,  unfortunately,  needed,  but  not 
the  restoration  which  is  in  contemplation  for  it 
as  soon  as  the  funds  can  be  accorded  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Government.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  old  abbey  build- 
ings (Benediotine),  but  the  chief  interest  con- 
centrates in  the  church.  The  transepts  are 
ruinous,  and  the  choir  has  been  rebuilt  late 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  nave  and  central 
dome  are  of  noble  proportions.  A very  frequent 
circumstance  in  the  churches  of  this  district, 
and  which  occurs  here,  is  for  the  west  entrance 
to  be  raised  considerably  above  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  so  that  there  is  a descent  into  the  nave  by 
a flight  of  steps.  This  is  always  broad,  some- 
times the  whole  width  of  the  nave.  At  St. 
Amand,  the  nave  has  aisles,  and  consists  of  five 
bays  and  a half,  and  has  wagon  vaulting.  The 
aisles  are  very  narrow,  and  also  have  wagon 
vaults.  The  half  bay  referred  to,  and  which  is 
next  the  crossing,  is  almost  solid,  and  is  pierced 
only  by  one  narrow  arch,  of  which  the  Bill  is 
very  high  above  the  floor,  and  could  have  served 
for  no  purpose  of  communication.  Mr.  Sharpe 
explained  the  peculiarity  thus  (and  there  are 
other  examples) : — The  church  was  commenced 
from  the  east  end,  and  the  first  effort  included  the 
crossing  and  transepts,  leaving  out  the  nave.  But 
the  arches  when  built  would  require  abutment  from 
the  west ; accordingly  this  massive  pier  formed 
part  of  the  constructive  design,  and  when  the 
nave  was  added  it  was  not  in  this  case  thought 
necessary,  or  perhaps  not  desirable,  to  meddle 
with  it.  Over  the  crossing  there  is  a vertical 
story  or  drum  arcaded  and  pierced  for  windows. 
The  original  dome  has  been  rebuilt,  and  it  now 
is  Gothic,  with  six  ribs.  The  church  is  said  to 
have  been  consecrated  in  A.D.  1170,  and  the 
beautiful  early  architecture  which  remains,  and 
which  is  inferior  to  none  in  beauty  of  form  and 
grace  of  detail,  belongs  probably  to  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century.  With  St.  Amand  de 
Boixe  ended  the  excursion  of  1875.  Mr.  Sharpe 
hopes  to  be  able  to  collect  the  results  as  he  did 
those  of  last  year’s  excursion,  but  it  will  probably 
be  the  month  of  May  next  before  this  oau  be 
done. 


LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

Thk  subjoined  “Instructions”  have  been 
framed  by  a committee  appointed  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  to  consider  the  best  method  of 
protecting  the  municipal  buildings  in  Paris 
against  damage  by  lightning. 

I.  Points  of  Lightning  Conductors.  — A rod, 
serving  as  a lightning-conductor,  rises  in  the 
air  to  a certain  height  above  the  building  it  is 
designed  to  protect.  Whatever  may  be  the  pro- 
tective power  of  the  point,  the  latter  should  have 
volume  and  conduotibility  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  withstand  a disruptive  discharge.  It  should 
be  formed  of  some  good  conducting  metal. 

The  committee  consider  that  platinum  points 
are  useless,  and  recommend  that  every  lightning- 
rod  should  be  tipped  with  an  arrow-head  of  pure 
red  copper,  about  fifty  centimetres  (20  in.)  in 
length,  the  edges  forming  angles  of  15  deg. 
with  the  vertical,  so  that  the  point  terminates  in 
an  angle  of  30  deg.  The  arrow-head  should  be 
screwed  on,  bolted  with  screws,  and  soldered  to 
the  end  of  the  iron  lightning-rod. 

II.  Rods  for  Lightning  Conductors. — The  rod 
should  be  of  wrought-iron,  in  a single  length, 
and  polygonal  or  slightly  conical.  If  possible, 
it  should  be  galvanised  with  zinc,  but  on  no 
account  whatever  should  it  be  painted.  The 
connexion  between  the  rod  and  the  conductor 
should  be  formed  by  a pieoe  of  metal,  carefully 
fitted  and  bolted  to  the  ends,  and  the  joints 
overlaid  with  a thick  covering  of  tin  solder. 

III.  Definition  of  Protective  Zone  of  each  Rod. — 
The  committee  admit  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a rod  will  effectually  protect  a cone 
of  revolution,  of  which  the  apex  is  the  point  of 
the  rod,  and  the  radius  of  the  base  a distance 
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equal  to  the  height  of  the  said  rod  above  the 
ridge,  multiplied  by  l-75.  Thus,  a rod  rising 
8 metres  above  the  ridge  of  a building  would 
effectually  protect  a cone-shaped  space,  the  base 
of  which,  at  the  level  of  the  ridge,  has  a radius 
of  8 x 175  = 14  metres.  In  practice,  wider 
limits  may  be  allowed  if  a “ridge-circuit”  ( cir- 
cuit des  faites)  be  used  as  recommended  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

A “ridge-circuit”  is  a metallic  connexion 
running  uninterruptedly  along  the  ridges  of  all 
the  buildings  to  be  protected  and  connected 
metalically  with  all  the  lightning-rods  thereupon 
and  with  the  conductors,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  subterranean  sheet  of  water  forming 
the  common  reservoir. 

A ridge-circuit  is  formed  of  lengths  of 
square  iron  rod,  of  about  2 centimetres  (’8  in.) 
side,  fastened  together  by  overlaying  the  ends, 
bolting  them  together  with  a couple  of  bolts, 
and  covering  well  with  tin  solder.  A new 
branch  is  formed  with  a T-shaped  connexion, 
the  cross-piece  of  the  X overlaying  the  original 
ridge-piece,  and  the  stem  making  the  first  length 
of  the  new  branch.  In  Borne  cases  the  ridge- 
circuit  rests  directly  on  the  ridge ; but  as  it  is 
of  paramount  importance  that  the  joints  and 
soldering  should  not  be  injured  during  repairs 
to  the  roof  or  in  other  ways,  it  will  generally 
be  found  best  to  raise  it  to  a certain  height 
above  the  ridge,  on  supports  at  suitable 
distances. 

The  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  supports 
will  depend  on  the  description  of  roof.  Some- 
times uprights  are  used,  which  should  be  fork- 
shaped,  to  allow  of  dilatation,  without  leaving 
room  for  undue  lateral  displacement ; some- 
times simple  cast-iron  bearings,  weighing  10  lb. 
or  12  lb.  each,  are  laid  on  the  ridge,  their 
upper  surfaces  being  grooved  to  receive  the 
bars. 

IV.  3/asses  of  Metal  connected  with  the  Con- 
ductor.— All  pieces  of  metal  of  any  size  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  a building  should 
have  a metallic  connexion  with  the  lightning- 
conductors. 

In  the  municipal  buildings  under  consideration, 
the  system  of  leaden  gutterings  is  so  complete 
and  perfect  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a con- 
tinuous whole ; in  this  case  it  is  merely  requisite 
to  establish  some  good  connexions  between  the 
guttering  and  the  ridge-circuit.  These  con- 
nexions may  be  made  with  pieces  of  strong 
plate-iron,  or  with  strips  of  iron,  of  not  less 
than  1 square  centimetre  in  section,  provided 
that  the  portions  actually  in  contact  with  the 
ridge-circuit  are  not  less  than  20  to  25  square 
centimetres  in  extent.  When  the  roof  includes 
other  metal  surfaces,  these  should  be  combined 
into  one  by  soldering  strips  of  iron  from  piece 
to  piece,  and  connecting  them  directly,  or  in- 
directly, through  the  guttering,  with  the  ridge- 
circuit. 

V.  Conductors. — If  the  conductor  is  formed  of 
solid  iron  bars,  these  should  be  galvanised,  the 
lengths  well  fitted  and  bolted  together  at  the 
ends,  and  the  joints  well  covered  with  solder. 
If  they  cannot  be  galvanised,  the  rods  may  be 
given  a good  coat  of  paint. 

VI.  Dilatation  Compensators. — The  committee 
recommend  the  use  on  ridges  of  dilatation  com- 
pensators, on  the  principle  recommended  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  The  rate  of  dilatation  of 
iron  is  about  1 millimetre  per  m&tre  for  a differ- 
ence of  temperature  of  80  degrees  centigrade. 
Now,  in  Paris,  the  temperature  sometimes  rises 
in  summer  to  60  degrees  above  the  zero  centi- 
grade, and  in  winter  sometimes  falls  20  degree 
below  it.  We  have  thus  a difference  of  80  degrees, 
involving  a variation  of  length  equal  to  1 deci- 
metre (3  ft.  9 in.)  in  every  100  metres  of  rods. 
In  cases  where  the  amount  of  expansion  and  con. 
traotion  is  likely  to  affect  injuriously  any  portion 
of  the  structure,  of  which  the  architect  will  be 
the  best  judge,  the  “ compensator  ” can  be  used. 

It  consists  of  a rod  of  red  copper,  2 centi- 
metres (‘8  in.)  wide,  5 millimetres  (one-tenth  of 
an  inch)  thick,  and  70  centimetres  (2  ft.  3 in.) 
long,  bent  in  the  form  of  a c^,  and  soldered  to 
flat  iron  ends,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
bars  it  connects.  When  these  lengthen,  the 
branohes  of  the  U are  pressed  nearer  together ; 
when  they  contraot,  the  branches  are  drawn 
wider  apart ; and  so  the  dilatation  or  contrac- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be,  is  compensated. 

When  galvanised  iron  wire-rope  is  substi- 
uted  for  the  rods,  the  wires  should  be  with- 
out breaks,  annealed,  and  well  galvanised,  not 
less  than  2'5  to  3 millimetres  (one-twelfth  to 
one- tench  of  an  inch)  in  diameter,  and  in  number 
sufficient  to  give  a section  of  rope  equal  to  that 


of  a square  rod  of  20  millimetres  side,  plus  one- 
fifth. 

VII.  Supports  for  Conductors. — Supports  for 
conductors  should  be  as  few  in  number  as  pos- 
sible ; forked  for  rods  and  ringed  for  wire-rope, 
and  not  isolated. 

VIII.  Earth  Connexion. — The  extremity  of  the 
conductor  enters  the  ground  after  passing 
through  a collar  of  wood  or  metal.  To  its 
extremity  should  be  soldered  a plate  or  hollow 
cylinder  of  metal,  of  the  largest  dimensions 
practicable,  which  should  have  at  least  3 ft.  of 
ground-water  over  it,  even  in  the  driest  seasons. 
When  the  wells  already  existing  cannot  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose,  the  ground-water  may 
be  reached  at  a suitable  depth  by  boring  and 
inserting  metal  tubing.  When  the  ground- 
water  cannot  be  conveniently  reached,  but  a 
water-main  is  at  hand,  the  conductor  may  be 
connected  with  the  latter,  taking  care  to  make  a 
secure  joint,  well  overlaid  with  solder,  with  the 
metal  of  the  main. 

Where  no  connexion  can  be  established  either 
with  the  ground-water  of  the  wells  or  by  boring, 
or  with  a water-main,  the  idea  of  setting  up  a 
conductor  should  be  abandoned,  as  the  latter,  in 
place  of  being  of  any  service,  will  rather  be  a 
source  of  danger. 

IX.  General  Arrangements. — In  the  case  of  a 
monument  of  any  importance,  two  or  more 
separate  conductors  should  be  established,  com- 
municating with  the  ground-water,  the  common 
recipient.  Man-holes  should  be  established,  so 
that  the  subterranean  portions  of  the  conductors 
may  be  inspected  from  time  to  time.  The  latter 
should  be  arranged  bo  as  to  be  easily  removable 
for  examination,  or  repair  and  removal  of  rust. 

X.  Inspection  of  Lightning  Conductors. — The 
committee  recommend  that  a careful  inspection 
of  all  lightning-conductors  should  be  made  once 
every  year,  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  that  some 
uniform  method  of  testing  their  electrio  powers 
should  be  adopted. 

Whenever  a conductor  is  erected  or  repaired, 
its  power  should  be  tested  and  duly  entered  in 
a register  kept  for  the  purpose,  in  which  should 
also  be  recorded  the  results  of  all  subsequent 
annual  inspections. 

XI.  Employment  of  Special  Workmen,  fyc. — 
The  committee  recommend  that  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  lightning-conductors  should  be 
entrusted  to  particular  makers  and  special  work- 
men, and  not  left  to  the  contractors  who 
ordinarily  undertake  the  keeping  in  repair  of 
public  buildings. 

XII.  Permanence  of  Committee. — The  com- 
mittee further  consider  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  keep  up  a permanent  commission,  which 
should  meet  annually,  after  the  inspection,  to 
report  results,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
obviating  any  defects  or  difficulties  that  may 
have  come  to  notice. 


THE  NEW  INDIAN  TARIFF. 

The  Indian  Government  have  passed  the 
Indian  Tariff1  Act,  1875,  and  by  it  several  im- 
portant changes  have  already  come  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Customs  Tariff,  with  which  it  is  as 
well  that  home  contractors  should  be  acquainted. 
Export  duties  are  abolished  on  all  articles  except 
indigo,  paddy,  and  rice,  and  in  the  case  of  im- 
ports a uniform  reduction  has  been  made  from 
7j  to  5 per  cent.  Among  the  alterations  on 
metals  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
trade : — Angle  and  T iron,  beams,  pillars,  and 
other  descriptions  of  iron  imported  exclusively 
for  building  purposes  are  now  charged  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  1 per  cent.,  as  are  also  iron 
pipes  and  tubes.  Nails,  rose,  clasp,  and  flat- 
headed rivets  and  washers  pay  12  rupees  8 an- 
nas per  cwt. ; other  descriptions,  including  gal- 
vanised,  1 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Hoop,  plate, 
and  sheet-iron  is  taxed  135  rupees,  and  flat, 
square,  and  bolt  iron,  including  Scotch,  100  rupees 
per  ton.  Galvanised  iron,  either  in  sheets  or 
ridging,  pays  11  rupees  per  cwt.,  while  Swedish 
iron  is  charged  160  rupees  per  ton.  Tin  nails  are 
subject  to  14  rupees  per  cwt. ; tin  plate  and  other 
shapes,  soft,  15  rupees  per  cwt. ; sheet  and  zinc 
sheathing,  17  rupees  per  cwt. ; and  all  other  sorts 
5 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Tinned  pipes  pay  also 
5 per  cent,  ad  valorem,  while  patent  and  yellow 
metals,  sheathing  sheets,  and  bolts  are  charged 
42  rupees  per  cwt.  Brass  sheets,  rolls,  very 
thin,  are  taxed  90  rupees  per  cwt. ; brass  wire, 
8 annas  per  lb.  ; and  all  other  sorts  of  trade  brass- 
work  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Bolt  copper  is 
charged  50  rupees  per  cwt. ; brasiers’,  52  rupees ; 
copper  nails  and  composition  nails,  48  rupees ; 
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copper  sheet,  sheathing,  and  plate,  52  rupees  per 
cwt. ; and  copper  wire,  10  annas  per  lb.  Euro- 
pean gold-leaf  pays  3 rupees  per  100  leaves,  and 
mock  gold-leaf  5 rupees  per  20  books. 


FIVE  LITTLE  GIRLS  BUILDING 
A CHAPEL. 

Five  little  girls,  Mary  Holdsworth,  Sarah  Ann 
Hudson,  Fanny  Lister,  Elizabeth  Watmough,  and 
Eliza  Fox,  are  the  promoters  of  a novelty  in  the 
mode  of  procuring  funds  to  build  a chapel. 

At  Great  Horton,  a place  of  worship  being 
much  needed,  some  of  the  inhabitants  com- 
menced erecting  a chapel  on  credit,  and  the  five 
named  little  girls,  considering  that  the  builder 
should  be  paid,  went  quietly  to  work  in  making 
dolls’  dresses  and  sundry  little  articles.  Last 
week  the  young  ladies  opened  a bazaar  in  the 
public  street,  which,  from  its  novelty,  attracted 
great  attention,  and  before  evening  set  in  the 
stock  was  disposed  of,  and  realised  4/,  which 
they  handed  over  to  the  builder,  in  part  liquida- 
tion of  his  account. 

It  is  stated  that  the  ages  of  the  little  ladies 
average  from  six  to  nine  years,  and  that  the  idea 
is  entirely  their  own  ; unless  they  happened  to 
get  it  from  a pretty  story  by  Mrs.  Mackarness, 
which  tells  how  one  little  girl  did  the  same  thing, 
and  to  which  we  referred  when  it  first  appeared. 


CHEAP  FIRE-PROOF  DWELLINGS : 
AMERICA. 

Mr.  Sydney  Myers  nearly  a year  ago- 
offered  a prize  of  1,000  dollars  for  the  best 
plans  for  an  approximately  fire-proof  dwelling. 

On  the  1st  of  February  last  the  award  was  made, 
after  careful  examination  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith, 
of  Chicago.  After  the  award,  Mr.  Myers  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  certain  dwellings  according  to  [ 
the  plans,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  fortu-  I 
nate  architect,  Mr.  Smith.  The  building  selected 
for  the  test  contained  “ representative  ” furni-  i 
ture,  “ made  of  pine,  equivalent  to  that  in  the 
furnished  house,  besides  which  the  floors  were  | 
thickly  strewn  with  shavings,  and  the  further  to 
facilitate  a rapid  and  intense  heat,  the  windows 
were  left  open,  furnishing  a perfect  draught  of  ] 
air  through  the  building.  We  quote  from  the  j 
report : — 

The  lire  wa9  started  at  live  o'clock,  and,  after  it  had 
nearly  burned  it3elf  out,  water  was  introduced  by  Fire  | 
Marshal  Benner,  and  thrown  against  the  walls  and  ceilings  I 
from  an  engine,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  water  thrown  on  j 
the  material  when  heated.  The  result  of  this  test  was  I 
most  gratifying  to  your  committee,  satisfying  them  that  t 
the  building  was,  indeed,  all  that  had  beeu  claimed  for  it,  I 
aud  entitling  Mr.  Smith  to  the  lull  benefit  of  the  award.  | 
Both  these  sections  were  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  for  I 
three-fourths  of  an  hour,  when  water  was  applied,  and  I 
they  were  louud  to  be  in  apparently  as  good  condition  as  1 
before  the  test.  In  conclu-ion,  we  repeat  that  the  test  | 
was  in  every  manner  satisfactory  to  us,  as  fully  conform-  I 
ing  to  the  requirements  contained  in  your  circular.  We  | 
cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  work  you  have  accomplished  in  demon- 
strating, not  only  to  Chicago,  but  to  the  whole  country, 
that  good,  pleasant,  and  indestructible  houses  can  be  con- 
structed at  a moderate  cost,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  them 
replace  the  unsightly,  unhealthy,  aud  unsafe  buildings  so 
much  in  use  at  this  time. 

The  houses  to  which  the  test  was  applied  are  I 
situated  on  Sacramento  - avenue  ; include  two 
stories  and  basement;  have  stone  front  steps  and 
stone  steps  to  basement;  hollow  brick  walls;  all 
partitions  are  of  brick  or  ooncrete,  and  all  timbers  U 
perfectly  protected  with  the  same  materials; 
window-sills  of  stone,  and  window-caps  of  terra-  l< 
cotta.  They  are  complete  in  all  their  details, 
containing  gas  and  water  pipes,  sinks,  bath-tub, 
&c.,  and  the  cost  is  only  about  2,000  dollars. 
They  are  for  sale,  with  land,  at  3,000  dollars  I 
each. 


Sawdnst  for  Garden  Walks.  — A corre- 

spondent  of  the  Qardeners'  Chronicle  says  that  in  | 
the  extensive  wild  garden  adjoining  the  well-kept  | 
pleasure-grounds  at  Cadland,  near  Southampton, 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Harnett,  has  used  sawdust  as  n 
a dressing  for  the  pathways  cut  out  among  the  :j 
heath  and  trees  in  the  woodland.  The  walks  are 
firm  and  yet  soft  to  the  tread ; the  sawdust  soon  i 
becomes  of  a neutral  tint,  closely  allied  to  the 
crushed  dried  leafage  of  the  beech,  which  so 
much  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  Weeds 
seldom  grow,  and  these  are  easily  kept  in  check 
with  the  hoe,  and  a light  sweeping  with  a broom 
keeps  all  clean  and  neat.  No  doubt  the  tur-  I 
pentine,  found  so  abundantly  in  the  wood  of  the 
pine-tribe,  proves  a great  deterrent  to  weed 
growth. 
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THE  THERMAE  OF  IMPERIAL  ROME  AND 
THE  BATHS  OF  LONDON. 

TnEitE  ia  a wide  difference,  it  is  certain, 
between  antique  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
Crnsars,  and  our  modern  London  of  to-day;  but 
there  are  as  well  a good  many  things  common  to 
them  both,  more  perhaps  than  many  might  like 
to  allow.  In  not  a few  things  we  are  many 
centuries  indeed  in  advance  of  the  antique 
Roman,  but  in  some,  quite  obvious  things  too, 
we  are  immeasurably  behind  him.  “ Civilisation  ” 
is  a common  enough  word,  but  it  remains  yet  to 
accurately  define  it,  and  to  say  with  precision  in 
what  it  truly  consists.  Cities,  be  it  observed, 
are  not  built  up  for  mere  effect,  but  to  house  and 
provide  for  a vast  multitude,  and  the  question 
may  very  fairly  be  put,— as  to  which  of  the  two 
cities,  modern  London  or  ancient  Rome,  did  this 
most  effectually.  We  might  go  into  not  a little 
detail,  and  take  things  one  after  another,  but 
will  now  confine  our  thoughts  to  those  famous 
baths,  or  “ therm®,”  for  which  the  old  Romans 
were  so  famous.  We  Bay  baths,  but  in  connexion 
with  them  there  were  many  other  things,  and 
many  other  wants  supplied,  which  might  startle 
a modern  Londoner  even  to  name, — wants  both 
bodily  and  mental.  Did  we  seek  for  a contrast 
we  might  well  ponder  over  the  long  list  of  things 
provided  for  in  the  antique  “baths,”  and  the 
bodily  and  mental  wants  attended  to,  and  the 
art  to  be  seen  in  them,  with  our  small  doings  in 
the  way  of  baths  and  swimming  gear.  Whatever 
may  have  been  or  is  done  for  the  physical 
frame,  no  one  can  complain  of  the  expenditure 
for  mental  wants  and  luxuries,  or  for  fine-art 
display.  And  we  have  seen  every  bath  in  this 
huge  metropolis. 

Of  the  magnificent  antique  baths  or  “ therm®  ” 
of  the  Romans  what  can  be  said  ? All  things 
are  improving,  as  we  are  told,  on  all  hands,  but 
baths  or  therm  as  are  not.  In  the  imperfect  re- 
mains of  the  great  thermos  of  the  Romans,  we 
get  some  insight  into  the  vast  extent,  and 
artistic  and  architectural  character  of  things. 
During  the  Empire  the  daily  bath  became  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  it  became  thence  a 
necessity  to  make  it  sufficiently  luxurious 
and  attractive.  It  may  be  noted  that  unlike 
our  expensive  baths  a quadrans  only,  about  half 
a farthing,  was  the  price  of  admission.  We  are 
specially  thinking  now  of  the  more  magnificent 
of  the  Roman  baths,  such  as  those  of  Caracalla 
and  Diooletian,  and  which  form,  in  remembrance 
at  least,  such  a contrast  to  our  efforts  at  therm® 
building.  These  contained  within  their  vast  ex- 
tent gardens,  colonnades,  halls,  a library,  and 
courts  or  spaces  for  a variety  of  athletic  sports. 
These  piles  of  buildings  were  not  baths  only,  and 
the  point  especially  to  be  noted,  and  we  call 
especial  attention  to  it,  is  the  fact  of  the  artistic 
element  being  always  in  all  these  establishments 
considered  a prime  necessity,  and  that  not  ex- 
ternally  only,  but  internally  as  well.  The  old 
Roman  would  as  soon  have  left  out  the  water 
itself  as  hiB  statues  and  his  architectural  acces- 
sories. And  the  great  question  then  comes  — 
with  not  a few  others  by  the  way  that  occur  to 
us— how  far  and  to  what  extent  is  fine  art  in 
such  a place  as  a swimming-bath  a necessity  ? 
To  the  old  Roman  it  most  certainly  was  a 
necessity,  for  he  never  neglected  it.  Are  we 
better  or  wiser  than  the  antique  Roman  in 
the  leaving  all  this  out  of  our  “ therm®  ” ? 

But  the  old  Roman,  it  must  be  observed,  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  merely  providing  a large 
tank  filled  with  tepid  water  to  swim  in,  with,  in 
addition,  all  the  necessary  requirements,  so  many 
in  number,  that  the  curious  in  such  matters  have 
not  been  as  yet  able  to  catalogue  all  of  them  ; 
but  he  went  much  further,  and  manifested  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  physical  frame 
of  man,  which  might  well  shame  even  our  own 
advanoed  and  more  scientific  knowledge  of 
it.  What  did  he  then  do  ? After  providing 
a suitable  and  really  architectural  and  artistic 
tank  of  water,— a fine-art  bath,— why  he  added 
to  it,  in  a closely  adjoining  chamber,  a gymna- 
j sium,  with  all  needful  apparatus,  doubtless,  for 
| gymnastic  and  healthful  bodily  exercises.  It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  to  see  now  how  anything 
! could  be  better  or  more  appropriate.  The  bath  had 
! provided  for  cleanliness  ; he  next  considered  that 
! nothing  conduced  so  much  to  health  as  exercise, 

1 so  that  these  great  bathing  and  swimming  estab- 
hshments  were  always  supplemented  by  an  added 
gymnasium.  No  such  thing  has  since  been 
thought  of,  and  one  question  for  the  future  of 
such  matters  will  doubtless  be  this  addition  to 
the  swimming-bath.  Gymnasia  there  are,  as  it 
is,  as  all  probably  know,  every  here  and  there 


attached  to  public  and  other  schools.  There  is 
one  at  Westminster,  but  full  to  overflowing  with 
all  kinds  of  complicated  apparatus.  A publio, 
or  rather  semi-public,  one  there  is,  and  the  only 
one  we  believe,  to  which  the  publio  can  be  said 
to  have  acoess  in  London  city.  But  all  these, 
wherever  they  are,  bear  no  possible  resemblance 
to  the  magnificent  Roman  architectural 
buildings. 

But  the  old  Roman  did  not  stop  even  here. 
He  added  a garden  to  his  bath  apparatus, 
wherein  doubtless  might  be  seen  rare  and  costly 
flowers,  and  things  which  a garden  can  alone 
show.  It  was  certainly  a happy  idea  of  his,  and 
well  enough  might  it  be  imitated  now-a-days  ; or 
rather  might  there  not  be  a bath  worthy  of  the 
name  in  each  of  our  so  costly  public  parks  ? Let 
us  here  note  a fact  connected  with  the  swimmer’s 
art  not  always  borne  in  mind  even  by  those  who 
are  adepts,  viz.,  that  no  covered-in  bath  is  like  an 
open-air  one,  and  it  would  seem  a pity,  indeed, 
that  there  are  none  suoh.  We  speak  of  regularly 
constructed  baths  of  suitable  materials,  and  ac- 
cessible at  all  hours  during  the  summer  months, 
and,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  all  the  year  round, 
for  nothing  stops  the  confirmed  and  enthusiastic 
swimmer  ! We  may  learn  much  from  the  old 
Romans  yet. 

Thus  have  we  swimming  and  other  baths  of 
divers  kinds,  gymnasia,  and  a garden,  all 
together  ; but  there  was  yet  more  than  these 
included  in  those  imperial  establishments.  There 
was  also  provision  made  always  for  spectators 
and  keen  critics  of  the  sports ; and  prizes  were 
instituted  for  the  enoouragement  of  them, — every- 
thing, indeed,  we  are  told,  which  could  minister 
to  the  comfort  or  amusement  of  visitors  of  all 
ranks  and  tastes.  A library,  also,  was  attached, 
filled,  doubtless,  with  books  on  science,  philo- 
sophy, and  poetry.  Halls,  too,  and  colonnades 
were  provided,  in  and  under  which  these  books 
were  read,  especially  the  immortal  poets  of  the 
then  present  and  past  time. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe,  too,  that  the 
antique  Greek,  so  glorious  in  historic  and  artistic 
renown,  did  not  look  on  such  arts  as  those  of 
swimming  and  gymnastics  as  mere  ways  of 
passing  time,  or  as  simple  amusements,  to  be 
done  or  not  done  as  the  caprice  of  the  moment 
or  the  taste  of  the  individual  dictated,  as  we 
now  do,  but  he  came  to  the  firm  conviction,  or 
his  medical  advisers  did  for  him,  that  such  exer- 
cises were  absolutely  necessary  for  health.  And, 
more  than  this,  that  no  sound  and  healthy  mental 
action  could  be  expected  but  from  a sound  and 
healthy  physical  frame.  Aud  that  the  gymnasium 
and  the  bath  were  necessary  to  this.  Again,  and 
ever  again,  are  we  met  by  this  dictum  through 
the  writings  so  happily  preserved  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  These  men  wrote  simply  of 
what  they  saw  around  them,  and  in  them,  and 
from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  therm®  may 
be  gathered  with  some  considerable  clearness 
all  that  existed  or  was  thought  necessary  in  the 
ancient  baths.  So  completely  do  they  seem  to 
have  considered  the  problem  before  them,  and 
so  well  they  did  their  work,  that  better  models 
generally  to  go  by  there  can  hardly  be.  Swim- 
ming became  in  their  estimation  a fine  art,  and 
all  that  helped  to  it  was  alike  artistic.  And  not 
only  was  this  for  the  actors  themselves,  but  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  provide  for  those  who 
were  mere  lookers  on,  as  on  a racecourse,  and 
this  was  thought  to  be,  as  it  centaiuly  was, 

“ educational.”  The  great  artists  and  sculptors 
of  the  time  could  not  have  done  their  super- 
lative work  without  some  such  help. 

Our  main  object  is  here  to  show  as  far  as 
possible  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  towards 
a due  encouragement  of  the  swimmer’s  art. 
Nothing  certainly  can  be  urged  against  swim- 
ming— everything  is  in  its  favour ; it  conduces 
alike  to  health,  cleanliness,  strength,  grace  of 
movement,  and  suppleness  of  body,  and  all  these 
in  a way  that  can  hardly  be  duly  appreciated  by 
any  but  those  who  have,  even  as  things  are, 
already  “ taken  to  it.”  The  Romans  understood 
all  this  right  well.  We  have  yet  to  learn  it,  and 
before,  perhaps,  much  can  be  attempted  in  imi- 
tation  of  the  Roman,  or  the  Greek,  a feeling  or  a 
“prejudice,”  if  you  will,  must  arise  to  demand 
action  in  such  direction.  We  would  here 
earnestly  plead  for  it,  on  all  and  every  ground. 
If  the  Aquarium,  now  so  popular,  can  be  built  up 
almost  regardless  of  cost,  with  every  furtherance, 
and  with  no  small  additions  of  architectural 
costliness,  then  may  we  plead  for  some  such 
liberality  for  swimming  apparatus  and  therm® 
architecture.  Let  us,  however,  by  all  means,  begin 
with  the  fish,  and  look  at  and  admire  their  move- 
ments iu  the  water,  and  nothing  can  be  better 


by  the  way ; but  let  it  not  stop  there  : let  the 
human  being  be  thought  of,  too.  He,  too,  is  of 
the  water  as  well  as  the  land.  We  venture  to 
name  this  as  showing  how  very  much  the  same 
is  man  all  the  world  over  and  in  every  age,  the 
movements  and  forms  of  animal  life  never  failing 
to  interest.  The  “shows”  of  the  antique  world, 
barbarous  as  they  were,  were  not  wholly  evil. 

Looked  at  ®sthetically,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  over-estimate  the  beauty  of  the  swim- 
mer’s art.  The  more  easy  and  graceful  the 
action,  the  finer  the  muscular  action,  the  nobler 
becomes  the  art  of  it.  All  the  great  “ idealities” 
of  art — to  use  that  somewhat  vague,  but  still  not 
a little  expressive  term— are  elicited.  There  is 
nothing  else  for  it.  Quickness  and  ease  of  move- 
ment through  the  powerfully-resisting  water 
compel  and  necessitate  grace  of  movement. 
Had  we  more  swimming-baths  in  this  huge 
London,  and  baths  worthy  to  compete  in  good- 
ness and  costliness  of  material  and  in  architec- 
tural display  with  those  of  old  Imperial  Rome, 
then,  doubtless,  all  this,  and  a great  deal  more, 
would  have  been  noticed  by  artists,  and  sculptors 
especially  ; and  we  should  then  have  had  every 
now  and  then,  as  opportunity  offered,  sculp- 
tured, if  not  painted,  representations  of  it.  It 
is  worth  noting  here,  for  some  confusion  of 
thought  has  come  of  it,  that  such  common  adjec- 
tives as  “ graceful  ” always  imply  an  object,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  aim  of  the  executive 
artist,  in  whatever  material  he  may  work,  is  to 
catch  that  momentary  grace  which  will  manifest 
and  make  itself  visible  in  those  forms  and  move- 
ments which  he  sees  around  him,  and  which, 
after  all,  are  the  sources  of  his  inspiration.  The 
artist  sees  this  intuitively,  and  with  greater 
vividness  than  others.  It  would  be,  indeed,  very 
difficult  to  find  this  grace  of  movement  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  movements  of  a 
fine  swimmer.  It  is  a many-sided  problem,  but 
certainly  an  artistic  one. 


UNDER  LONDON  DOCKS. 

The  difficulties  that  the  East  London  Railway 
Company  have  had  to  encounter,  and  which  they 
have  now  happily  surmounted  all  but  com- 
pletely, have  been  of  a more  than  ordinarily  em- 
barrassing and  imposing  character,  and  of  more 
than  one  class,  embracing,  if  we  mistake  not, 
obstructions  legal  and  diplomatic,  physical  and 
financial.  They  are  now  getting  to  the  light  at 
the  end  of  the  vista,  the  heaviest  of  the  works  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  including  a 
passage  under  one  of  the  basins  of  the  London 
Docks,  being  now  practically  completed. 

One  of  the  heaviest  works  on  the  line — 
Brunei’s  famous  Thames  Tunnel, of  1,300  ft.  long, 
— was  really  opened,  although  not  for  railway 
purposes,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1843.  In  1863 
a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Metropolitan  Railway  communication  reported 
in  favour  of  the  construction  of  the  East  London 
line,  as  part  of  an  outer  circle  of  railway  com- 
munication within  the  Metropolitan  Distriot.  In 
the  year  1865  the  company  obtained  their  Act  of 
Corporation  for  the  construction  of  a line  of  about 
eight  miles  in  all,  to  form  a junction  with  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  at  or  near  Shoreditch  to 
pass  thence,  principally  in  tunnel,  under  the 
docks  at  Wapping,  and  through  the  Thames 
Tunnel  to  Rotherhithe,  thence  to  junctions  with 
the  London  and  Brighton  and  the  South-Eastern 
railways  at  their  respective  stations  at  Newcross. 
In  December,  1869,  the  line  was  opened  from 
the  north  end  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  at  Wapping 
to  a junction  with  the  Brighton  line  at  Newcross. 
Other  junctions  with  the  lines  on  the  south  side 
are  almost  complete,  and,  as  already  stated,  the 
heavy  works  between  the  Wapping  shaft  and  the 
junction  with  the  Great  Eastern  are  in  a very 
advanced  state. 

The  curves  and  gradients  are  favourable,  the 
quickest  of  the  one  being  on  a radius  of  fifteen 
chains,  and  the  sharpest  of  the  other  a short 
length  of  one  in  sixty.  The  road  is  level  under 
the  docks,  and  then  rises  for  a short  length  to 
Shadwell  Station.  The  rails  are  to  be  double- 
headed, and  of  Bteel,  weighing  75  lb.  to  the 
yard. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  the  heavy  works 
on  the  north  side  commenced  from  the  Wapping 
shaft.  These  are  completed,  including  the 
covered  way  under  the  dock  basin,  excepting 
only  a short  connexion  that  remains  to  be  ex- 
cavated  to  connect  the  portions  of  finished  way; 
which  are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  as 
the  works  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  separate  “ up” 
and  “down”  lines,  with  a 4 ft.  6 in.  wall  be- 
tween. The  arohes  are  of  the  ordinary  horseshoe 
a 
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shape,  built  with  seven  rings  of  brick,  and  are 
surrounded  with  3 fc.  of  puddled  clay.  They 
have  also  inverts  of  brick  or  concrete.  The 
height  of  the  arches  from  the  rail  level  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch  is  20  ft.,  and  the  greatest 
width  25  ft.  In  the  deep  excavations  at  Wapping 
20  ft.  of  made  ground  had  to  be  taken  up,  then 
18  ft.  of  gravel,  before  the  London  clay  was 
reached.  This  contained  numerous  quicksand 
pot-holes  that  caused  the  engineer  much 
trouble. 

The  property  required  for  the  railway  between 
the  river  and  the  dock  basin  was  of  an  inferior 
character,  and  a good  deal  of  it  was  swept  away 
to  the  improvement  of  the  locality.  The  most 
important  work  here  was  the  underpinning  of 
the  workhouse  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East.  The 
other  important  works  in  underpinning  are  of 
one  of  the  London  Dock  warehouses,  and  of  the 
piers  under  it,  of  the  groined  arches  forming 
the  ram  vaults,  which  were  carried  down  to  the 
level  of  the  railway  foundations.  Further  on  the 
foundations  of  the  Blackwall  Railway  viaduct 
were  carried  down  to  the  London  clay  to  50  ft. 
below  the  original  depth.  The  preliminary 
underpinning  operations  delayed  the  execution 
of  the  other  works ; but  all  that  remains  un- 
finished now  is  in  active  progress.  Proceeding 
northwards  from  Shadwell  station,  of  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  station  works  are  done,  the  covered 
way  is  nearly  all  completed  to  about  50  ft.  north 
of  Commercial-road.  Between  this  point  and 
Whitechapel -road  the  contractors  are  working  at 
six  different  points  in  a short  distance  of  700 
yards. 

The  retaining  walls  for  the  Whitechapel 
station  are  nearly  completed,  and  scarcely  any- 
thing remains  to  be  done  but  the  station.  There 
will  be  a goods  station  here  on  the  north  side  of 
the  main  thoroughfare,  where  the  rail  level  is  as 
near  the  surface  as  it  can  be  wiihont  altering 
thr  levels  of  important  thoroughfares.  There 
will  be  a goods  station  at  Shadwell  also.  Be- 
tween Whitechapel  station  and  the  junction  with 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Brick-lane,  the 
navvies  are  at  work  at  five  different  points.  The 
works  here  are  comparatively  light,  and  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  completing  them  within 
the  same  time  as  the  works  between  Wapping 
and  Whitechapel  will  occupy. 

The  most  interesting  engineering  exploit  on 
the  section  iB  the  covered  way  under  the  London 
Dock  eastern  basin.  Operations  were  carried  on, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  the  surface,  and  con- 
sisted in  dredging  trenches  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dock  until  the  London  clay  was  reached.  The 
next  process  was  the  driving  of  the  piles,  clean- 
sqnared,  and  driven  as  closely  jointed  as  pos- 
sible. These  are  of  about  14  in.  on  the  side,  and 
about  a minimum  of  40  ft.  long.  Fourteen  steam 
pile-drivers  were  employed  in  sending  them 
home.  There  are  two  rows  of  coupled  piles  out- 
wards towards  the  dook,  and  one  row  on  the 
inside  towards  the  railway  works.  These,  placed 
at  4 ft.  6 in.  apart  inside,  and  the  clay-puddle 
hard-rammed  between  the  two  wooden  walls,  are 
the  coffer-dams  for  the  protection  of  the  workmen 
in  constructing  the  oovered  way  under  the  dock 
basin. 

In  addition  to  the  pine  forest  laid  under 
contribution  to  provide  the  piles,  another  and 
larger  must  have  been  felled  and  cleared  to  pro- 
vide the  enormous  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the 
internal  timbering  and  staging  fixed  longitu- 
dinally, laterally,  and  with  upright  supports  at 
the  intersections,  the  spaces  between  at  very 
short  distances.  Some  idea  of  the  resistant 
powers  that  had  to  be  provided  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  works,  as  well  as  for  their  enduriug 
power,  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that 
the  ordinary  depth  of  water  in  the  dock  is  2 1 ft.  ; 
under  this  is  a bed  of  3 ft.  of  clay  paddle,  fol- 
lowed by  4 ft.  6 in.  of  brick- work,  being  the  crown 
of  the  arch,  under  which  is  the  covered  way,  of 
about  15  ft.  clear  headway  under  the  dock.  In 
one  part  of  the  basin  the  water  communication 
between  one  side  and  the  other,  and  over  the 
railway,  has  been  restored,  and  one  day  recently 
the  curious  sight  presented  itself  of  several  large 
merchantships, — theRaby  Castieand  the  Victoria, 
of  London,  among  others, — lying  berthed  imme- 
diately over  the  railway,  and  the  large  first-class 
clipper  Lady  Macdonald,  outward  bound,  orossing 
over  it  at  right  angles. 

In  the  construction  of  these  exceptionally 
heavy  works  at  such  low  levels,  of  50  ft.  to  60  fc. 
below  Trinity  datum  line,  powerful  mechanical 
appliances  have  been  necessary,  that  have  in- 
cluded twelve  pumping- engines,  working  night 
and  day  ; three  of  these,  of  56-horse  power 
nominal,  employed  at  the  London  Docks,  are 


equal  to  lifting  50  ft.,  8,000  gallons  per  minute. 
The  whole  of  the  water  pumped  is  from  the 
Thames,  or  from  springs,  not  a drop  percolating 
from  the  docks  through  the  finished  works.  A 
large  number  of  powerful  steam  cranes  have 
also  been  employed  for  lifting  the  excavated 
earth  from  the  workings.  Recently  a million  of 
bricks  have  been  used,  and  600  tons  of  Portland 
cement  per  week,  besides  a large  quantity  of 
blue  lias  lime.  The  large  quantity  of  puddle- 
clay  required  for  the  works  has  been  brought  to 
the  ground  in  barges,  much  of  it  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rochester.  The  London  clay  is 
totally  unsuited  for  puddling. 

The  engineering  works  of  the  East  London  line 
have  been  designed  by  Sir  John  Hawkshaw, 
as  engineer-in-chief,  Mr.  W.  Hunt  superintend- 
ing the  execution  of  the  works  as  resident  engi- 
neer. The  most  serious  mishap  that  has  occurred 
since  the  works  were  commenced  was  in  con- 
nexion with  the  first  dock  coffer-dam.  Delay  in 
finishing  the  line,  and  the  loss  of  human  life 
and  of  money,  would  have  been  prevented,  it  is 
believed,  if  the  plans  for  these  works  of  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  had  not  been  unwisely  inter- 
fered  with.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  contractor. 

The  completion  of  the  East  London  Railway 
will  supply  the  missing  link  in  the  connexion 
between  railways  separated  by  the  Thames,  and 
must  greatly  facilitate  intercourse  between  Mid- 
dlesex and  Essex,  and  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex  ; 
it  will  give  a stimulus  to  building  operations  ; it 
will  afford  the  shortest  and  the  only  unbroken 
route  for  minerals  and  merchandise  between  the 
northern  and  southern  counties  and  the  southern 
shipping  ports,  saving,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  continuity,  five  miles  in  distance. 
It  will  have  no  opposition  to  encounter  either 
from  rival  lines,  Bteamboats,  tramways,  or  omni- 
buses, to  which  other  metropolitan  lines  have 
to  submit.  It  will  also  command  a larger  pro- 
portion of  through  goods  and  passenger  traffic 
than  the  lines  referred  to.  It  seems  likely  to 
secure  a considerable  traffic  from  the  Foreign 
Cattle  Market  at  Deptford,  and  of  timber  trade 
from  the  Commercial  Docks,  by  a short  branch 
running  into  these  docks.  It  will  also  have  a 
siding  and  station  at  the  London  Docks,  from 
which  merchandise  may  be  carried  to  and  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  trans- 
shipment. It  will  furnish  the  shortest  route  to 
the  densely-popnlous  districts  in  the  east  of 
London  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  Hastings,  East- 
bourne, Brighton,  aud  good  routes  to  Ramsgate, 
Margate,  and  Dover. 

Costly  although  the  East  London  line  has 
been, — 500,0001.  per  mile,— its  cost  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  other  metropolitan  lines,  some  of 
which  have  cost  from  850,0001.  to  more  than 
1,000,0001.  per  mile.  The  average  distance 
travelled  by  the  passengers  on  these  lines,  such 
as  the  Metropolitan,  the  Metropolitan  District, 
and  the  Charing-cross,  is  not  more,  probably, 
than  a mile  and  a half,  whereas  on  the  East 
London  line  the  average  distance  travelled  is 
unlikely  to  be  less  than  four  miles.  The  East 
London  will  be  worked  by  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany under  agreement. 


SILK  CULTURE  AND  WORK  FOR 
WOMEN. 

Earnest  and  successful  efforts  are  being  made 
in  Australia  to  cultivate  mulberry-trees  and  silk- 
worms, and  a company,  in  which  a man  cannot 
be  a director,  has  been  established  in  the  diocese 
of  Goulburn  for  these  purposes,  with  very  re- 
markable results.  Aid  is  needed  to  give  the 
institution  national  proportions,  and  Mrs.  Bladen 
Neill,  to  whom  much  of  the  success  attained 
is  due,  is  now  in  England  to  make  their  wants 
known. 

Mrs.  Neill  writes,— “ For  the  production 
of  good  grain  (eggs))  many  parts  of  England 
would  be  suitable;  but  as  to  silk,  the  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  our  colonies  will  certainly,  some 
day,  yield  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  California 
we  hear  also  of  large  tracts  of  country  having 
been  planted  with  mulberries,  and  that  the 
Californiatis  have  commenced  manufacturing  as 
well  as  reeling  their  own  silk.  M.  Bonhomme, 
the  manager  of  the  Sonoma  Sericicultural  As- 
sociation, California,  confirms  all  I had  heard  in 
Italy.  The  Californian  grain  is  in  great  request 
in  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  price  varies  from 
25  to  40  francs  per  ounce,— not  in  dozens,  but  in 
hundreds  of  ounces.  If,  as  he  says,  and  I be- 
lieve it  is  perfectly  trne,  Italy  requires  3,000,000 
ounces  annually  of  grain,  what  may  not  be  the 
work  provided  for  our  women  and  girls,  seeing 
that  Japan  and  China,  now  the  only  two  grain- 
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producing  countries  in  the  world,  might  at  any 
moment  fail  to  supply  the  market,  disease  having 
shown  itself  in  both  countries,  kif  large  planta- 
tions of  mulberries  are  made  in  Australia,  other 
British  colonies,  and  California  ? M.  Bonhomme 
has  been  a grainer  over  sixteen  years,  haB  visited 
all  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe  in  search  of  healthy 
grain.  The  result  of  his  experience  is  that  it  is 
to  the  new  countries  and  their  virgin  soils  the 
old  world  must  look  for  assistance  in  its  old  age, 
and  thus  make  happy  all  the  children  who  can 
and  are  willing  to  help  their  parents.  May  our 
colonial  women  show  as  much  energy  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  silk  as  the  men  did  in  wool,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  a trade  the  limits  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  foretell.” 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  the  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  took  considerable  interest  in  the  culti. 
vation  of  the  silkworm,  and  sent  them  some  very 
good  specimens  of  the  Japanese  race;  but  it  was 
to  Mr.  Charles  Brady,  of  Sydney,  the  brother  of 
Sir  Antonio  Brady,  that  they  were  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  some  of  those  wonderful  old 
races  of  silkworms  now  all  but  extinct  in  Europe. 
For  years  he  has  been  educating  some  of  the 
finest  races  procured  from  France  by  his  sister, 
before  the  disease  became  universal.  Some 
years  previously  M.  Roland  had  done  the  same 
in  Switzerland.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  both 
regenerated  their  race  of  worms, — the  one  by 
the  snows  of  the  Alps,  the  other  by  the  heat  of 
an  Australian  sun.  Mr.  Brady,  the  most  ener- 
getic pioneer  of  sericioulture  in  Australia,  had 
previously  ransacked  the  world  for  all  the  best- 
known  species  of  silkworms,  with  a view  to 
testing  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds 
from  a commercial  point  of  view,  the  one  idea 
of  his  life  being  to  successfully  initiate  the  culti- 
vation of  the  best  varieties  of  this,  the  most 
valuable  and  profitable  to  man  of  all  the  insect 
tribe,  and  which  with  care  will  become  second 
only  to  wool. 

Mrs.  Neill  says  : — “ From  Mr.  Brady  I obtained 
a Bmall  sample  of  grain  (eggs), — the  cocoons 
from  whioh,  when  shown  to  experts  in  Lyons, 
elicited  a demand  for  all  we  could  produce  of 
that  quality  at  the  highest  market-prioe.  This 
was  great  encouragement,  and  I determined  to 
visit  the  silk-growiug  countries  of  Europe  aud  to 
judge  for  myself  as  to  the  supposed  superiority 
of  the  Japanese  races,  then  all  but  universally 
impor'ed  into  France  and  Italy.  From  Naples, 
Ancona,  Venice,  thence  through  the  Italian  Lake 
districts  to  Milan,  Florence,  Cuneo,  Novi, 
Genoa,  and  on  through  Nice  to  Marseilles,  Mont- 
pellier, Cavaillon,  Cevennes,  and  the  Ardeohe ; 
everywhere  I met  disease, — the  Bame  sad  story/ 
small  cocoons,  and  little  profit  to  the  poor 
peasants.  At  one  railway  station  the  country 
people  refused  to  believe  the  cocoons  I had  could 
have  been  produced  the  previous  year,  as  they  said 
they  had  seen  none  suchfor  twenty  years.  A.  mere 
acoident  brought  to  my  notice  a grain  that  had 
been  most  carefully  educated  for  years  in  the 
little  old-fashioned  Roman  town  of  Orbe,  Swit- 
zerland.  It  was  there  that  a pupil  of  Chavennes 
had  pursued  his  master’s  system  ; he  went  still 
further,  for  he  hatched  out  the  grain  on  the  tree, 
allowed  the  worms  to  feed  naturally  in  the  open 
air  under  muslin  or  canvas  covers  to  preserve 
them  from  enemies,  to  cocoon,  and,  finally,  the 
moths  to  lay  their  eggs.  Of  course,  none  but 
the  strongest  lived  to  propagate  their  species. 
The  grain  remained  on  the  tree  exposed  to 
the  frosts  and  snows  of  an  Alpine  winter,  thus 
regenerating,  as  he  calls  it,  the  race,  and,  after 
three  years,  rendering  it  as  strong  as  the  stock 
from  which  they  were  originally  obtained, — 
namely,  that  from  the  north  of  China.” 

A letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Goulburn  to 
Mrs.  Neill,  in  which  his  lordship  Bays, — “ I very 
gladly  bear  my  hearty  testimony  in  behalf  of 
your  most  important  mission.  Having  visited, 
and  been  delighted  with  your  establishment  for 
sericiculture  at  Corowa,  in  the  diocese  of  Goul- 
burn,  and  being  aware  of  the  self-denial,  ability, 
and  devotedneBS  with  which  you  are  conducting 
and  striving  to  extend  this  interesting  enterprise 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  colonies,  I shall 
rejoice  in  your  complete  success,” — a number  of 
other  testimonials,  and  our  personal  observations, 
enable  us  to  commend  Mrs.  Neill  and  her  mission 
to  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  twofold  objeot  in 
view.  The  address  of  the  lady  is  27,  PrinceS- 
gardens,  South  Kensington.  Aid  at  this  moment 
will  give  another  industry  to  our  colonies  which 
will  afford  suitable  and  profitable  work  for 
thousands  of  women. 

By  the  way,  are  there  any  white-fruited 
mulberry-trees  in  England  P If  so,  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  them. 
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"PETTICOAT  LANE." 

Yeaes  ago  Middlesex-street, — or,  as  ifc  is  more 
commonly  called,  Petticoat-lane, — was  described 
in  this  journal,  and  its  evil  state  from  both  a 
sanitary  and  social  point  of  view  commented  on. 
Time  has  done  little  to  improve  it,  and  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  lately  this  very  “ interesting  ” neighbour- 
hood will  agree  with  us  when  we  say  that  it  is  a 
den  of  filth.  Those  who  have  not  been  there  we 
strongly  advise  to  still  keep  at  a respectful 
distance,  and  in  doing  so  congratulate  themselves 
that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  visit  and  report  upon 
any  of  " our  London  slums.” 

Middlesex-street,  Whitechapel-road,  London, 
is,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  the  hauntof  Jews ; 
not  that  it  should  be  any  the  worse  for  that,  but 
it  is  a notable  fact  that  Jews  of  a particular 
class  strongly  object  to  cleansing  or  in  any  way 
altering  the  appearance  of  their  dwellings,  con- 
sequently both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the 
houses  in  Middlesex-street  have  a most  dejected 
appearance.  The  doors  of  some  of  the  houses 
appear  to  have  suffered  from  an  invasion  of 
" lifters,” — in  other  words,  they  have  neither 
hinges,  bolts,  nor  bars.  In  the  daytime  they  are 
placed  “ far  from  the  madding  crowd  ” to  a 
very  dignified  position  in  the  back  yard,  so  as  to 
give  the  occupants  of  the  houses  more  room  to 
exhibit  their  numerous  miscellaneous  articles. 
The  windows  of  nearly  every  house  are  in  a most 
deplorable  condition ; the  frames  are  hacked  and 
chopped  about  in  a terrible  manner,  and  when 
glass  “ is  no  more,”  rags,  brown  paper,  and  other 
sundries  take  its  place.  Upon  our  visiting  one 
of  the  houses  in  Petticoat-lane,  we  went  into 
a room  upon  the  second  floor,  and  were  startled. 
The  walls,  save  for  an  occasional  clipping  from 
some  illustrated  journal,  were  completely  bare. 
They  were  exceedingly  damp,  and  smelt  strongly 
of  naphtha  or  parafine.  The  ceiling  was  in  a 
much  worse  condition.  In  each  corner  spiders 
had  evidently  been  disporting  themselves,  for 
they  had  " spun  yarns  ” largo  enough  to  satisfy 
the  ideas  of  any  wine-buyer.  Upon  our  inquiry 
as  to  the  rent,  we  were  informed  by  one  of  the 
occupants,  a handsome  young  Jewess,  that  it  was 
" three-and-six,  and  long  enough  price,  too  ! ” to 
whioh  an  assenting  and  most  emphatic  grunt  was 
given  by  the  girl’s  father. 

Upon  either  side  of  this  lane  are  narrow  courts, 
so  narrow  indeed  that  muoh  difficulty  would  not 
be  experienced  in  the  inhabitants  giving  eaoh 
other  a “ hearty  greeting  ” from  opposite  houses, 
so  close  are  they.  The  houses  in  these  courts  are, 
if  anything,  worse  than  in  the  lane,  and  smell 
horribly.  The  inhabitants  might,  if  they  thought 
proper,  get  rid  of  much  of  this,  but  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble.  They  allow  heaps  of  rub- 
bish, such  as  the  refuse  of  green  stuff,  fish,  and 
so  on,  to  rest  in  little  heaps  all  over  the  place. 
These  are  the  cause  of  half  che  offensive  effluvia  ; 
but,  to  add  to  this,  the  inhabitants  are  prinoi- 
cipaljy  dealers  in  fried-fish,  bacon,  and  onions,  or 
old  clothes.  “ The  market,”  as  the  vendors  of 
articles  therein  dare  to  call  it,  is  a perfect 
masterpiece  of  disorder,  the  houses,  shops,  and 
stalls  being  all  mixed  up  in  a delightful  state  of 
confusion.  In  this  place  almost  every  descrip- 
tion of  old  wearing-apparel  is  bought  and  sold, 
and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  what  the 
stench  from  this  must  be  on  a warm  day.  Such 
a place  as  Petticoat-lane  is  a disgraoe  to  London, 
and  the  sooner  the  authorities  decide  upon 
pulling  the  whole  down  the  better  it  will  be  for 
the  health  of  its  present  inhabitants  and  those 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  IN 
MANUFACTORIES,  &c. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  problem 
of  the  application  of  the  electric  light  for  every- 
day purposes,  in  place  of  gas  or  other  material 
for  lighting,  has  been  satisfactorily  solved,  though 
no  doubt  further  experiments  will  be  required  to 
make  the  new  light  thoroughly  useful.  We  see 
from  a communication  to  the  Revue  Industrielle 
that  the  lighting  by  means  of  Gramme’s  electric- 
light  machines  has  been  introduced  in  the  fac- 
tory of  Messrs.  Heilmann,Ducommun,&  Steinlen, 
of  Miilhausen;  and  it  is  reported  that  their  use 
has  been  attended  with  perfect  success.  In  a 
separate  room  four  magneto-electrio  machines 
have  been  set  up,  which  supply  four  suitably- 
distributed  lamps  by  Serrin.  The  space  illu. 
minated  has  a length  of  not  quite  200  ft.,  and  a 
breadth  of  about  100  ft.  Each  lamp  has  an 
illuminating  power  of  about  100  Carcel’s  lamps, 
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and  is  surrounded  by  frosted  glass  bells  for  tem- 
pering the  glaring  light.  The  charcoal  points 
must  be  changed  every  three  hours.  The  cost 
of  the  four  lamps,  exclusive  of  expenses  for 
primary  power,  amounts  to  about  one  franc  per 
hour.  In  the  two  months  during  which  the  new 
mode  of  lighting  has  been  in  operation,  no 
defects  have  been  noticed,  and  a beautiful  and 
steady  light  has  been  supplied,  the  intensity  of 
which  has  been  attained  by  no  other  means  of 
lighting.  The  magneto-electrio  machines  cost 
1,500  franos  each  ; the  total  expenses  for  setting 
them  up  and  for  fittings  amounting  to  only 
8,000  francs  (320i.). 

According  to  Laboulaye’s  Dictionnaire  des 
Arts  et  Manufactures,  the  light  of  700  stearine 
candles  costs  per  hour  with — 

Electric  light,  by  a magneto- 
electric apparatus  010  to  0 20fr. 

Electric  light,  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  pile 3 to  5 fr. 

Coal-gas 3 20  fr. 

Petroleum 3 85  fr] 

Rape-oil 610  fr. 

In  order  to  effect  a uniform  distribution  of  the 
electric  light  to  different  points,  experiments 
have  been  made  in  whioh  tho  same  current  was 
passed  through  several  apparatus  by  means  of 
“current  turners,”  which,  however,  interrupt  its 
passage  through  a lamp  for  such  a short  time  only 
as  to  m«ke  the  light  produced  appear  continuous. 
This  observation  is  based  on  the  duration  of  the 
impression  on  the  eye  by  light,  which  lasts  at  least 
one-tenth  of  a second.  It  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  with  the  lighting  apparatus  for  alter- 
nate currents  by  Siemens  and  Halske  (perfected 
of  late  by  von  Hefner- Alteneok)  that  the  arc  of 
light  between  the  points  of  charcoal  is  restored 
again  directly  if  the  interruption  of  the  ourrent 
lasts  only  a short  time.  M.  Leroux  found  in  his 
experiments  that  an  intercepted  arc  of  light 
between  the  points  of  charcoal  is  restored  at 
once  if  the  interruption  of  the  current  does  not 
last  longer  than  one-twentieth  of  a second.  He 
also  divided  tho  electric  light  by  conducting  the 
ourrent  of  a Bunsen  battery  alternately  to 
two  apparatus,  by  means  of  a quickly  revolv- 
ing distributing  cylinder,  in  such  a manner 
that  both  lamps  during  the  same  time  received 
the  same  number  of  electric  currents.  The  two 
sources  of  light  thus  produced  were  perfectly 
equal.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  mode  of 
dividing  is  neither  practical  nor  economical,  and 
it  has  consequently  beon  tried  to  effect  a divi. 
sion  of  the  electric  light  by  dispensing  with  tho 
arc  of  light.  Experiments  made  lately  with 
this  view,  in  which  the  light  was  divided  into 
ten  parts,  also  produoed  no  favourable  results, 
the  expense  being  about  the  same  as  that  with 
gas  or  petroleum.  These  failures  caused  M. 
Gramme  to  construct  smaller  lamps  at  first,  of 
a power  of  fifty  Carcel’s  lamps.  They  act  very 
well ; but  the  light  they  give  is  not  perfectly 
steady.  The  machines  now  in  use,  however, 
have  proved  successful.  They  give  a light  of  at 
least  one  hundred  Carcel’s  lamps,  and  their  cost, 
as  already  stated,  is  only  l,500f.  each.  Although 
with  these  machines  the  problem  of  the  division 
of  the  electric  light  is  by  no  means  thoroughly 
solved,  the  latest  improvements  introduced,  and 
the  great  saving  effected,  will  perhaps  further  the 
employment  of  the  eleotric  light  for  lighting 
extensive  manufactories,  railway  stations,  and 
other  large  buildings. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

Among  the  other  alterations  which  are  being 
effected  at  Government  House,  Calcutta,  in  pro- 
spect of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  old 
throne  is  being  replaced  by  an  elegant  structure, 
the  drapery  of  which  will  be  of  the  finest  crimson 
velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  and  emblazoned  with 
the  Royal  Arms.  Chandeliers,  of  the  days  of 
Cornwallis  and  Hastings,  which  have  been  in 
use  till  now  have  been  forwarded  to  England  by 
Messrs.  Osier  & Co.  to  be  repaired  and  renovated. 
All  the  picture-frames  are  undergoing  regilding, 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  in  addi- 
tion to  paving  the  whole  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  southern  flooring  with  fine  marble,  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  furbish  up  the  exterior  of  the 
building  so  that  it  may  look  i ts  best.  ...  Sir 
Madhava  Rao  has  taken  upon  himself  the  task 
of  organising  a Public  Works  Department  in  the 
Baroda  State.  Mr.  Hill,  C.E.,  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer,  and  efforts  are  to  be  made  to 
prooure  an  efficient  staff  of  subordinates.  The 
Nazur  Baugh  palace,  of  which  we  lately  gave  a 
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description,  is  to  be  furnished,  and  a sum  of 
money  is  to  be  expended  in  purifying  and  draining 
the  city,  and  in  maintaining  proper  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. It  is  also  reported  that  the  water 
of  the  Nurbudda  is  to  be  conveyed  into  the  city 
for  drinking  purposes  at  a very  large  outlay.  . . 
It  appears  from  the  resolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  on  the  Administration  Report  of 
the  Calcutta  Municipality  for  1874,  that  the 
future  expenditure  of  the  Municipality  on  both 
the  new  drainage  system  and  the  waterworks  is 
likely  to  be  much  heavier  than  was  anticipated. 
The  outlay  on  the  former  during  the  year  was 
53,763i.,  and  the  length  of  sewerage  constructed 
44,283  ft.,  or  rather  more  than  83  miles.  This, 
although  fair  progress  for  one  year,  leaves  a great 
part  of  the  native  half  of  the  town  still  un- 
drained. Many  streets  in  busy  districts  are 
flooded  by  every  heavy  shower,  in  oonsequence 
of  the  inefficiency  of  the  drains  to  carry  off  the 
rainfall.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  and 
enable  traffic  to  be  carried  on  at  all  times  with- 
out interruption,  supplementary  works  are  to  be 
constructed.  These  additions  to  the  original 
scheme  will  cost  a considerable  sum  above  the 

estimate  of  Mr.  Clark,  the  engineer The 

Government  project  for  supplying  ten  gallons  of 
water  per  head  to  the  population  of  Bangalore 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  57,000J.  has  met  with  the 
active  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  j but 
as  the  scheme  will  require  time  to  mature  and 
complete,  it  is  likely  that  at  his  instigation  a 
considerable  outlay  will  be  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  temporary  works  to  supply  the 
troops  stationed  there  with  pure  water  in  the 

meantime A well-known  Mohammedan 

ci'izen  of  Bombay,  Mr.  Cummoo  Sullimon,  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  raising  a sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  provide  a garden  for  the  sole  use  of 
native  ladies,  and  hopes  to  raise  2,500L  from 
native  gentlemen  for  its  deooration,  while  he 
obtains  from  the  Government  a suitable  site. 
Moreover,  he  is  so  sanguine  that  he  hopes,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  municipality,  to  carry  out 
the  work  with  such  despatch  as  to  secure  its 
completion  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Wa'es  in  Bombay.  The  local  press  supports  the 
project,  asserting  that  such  a garden  would  be 
fully  appreciated  by  native  ladies,  many  of  whom 
would  be  glad  to  go  out  for  an  airing  in  the  even- 
ing, and  are  deterred  only  by  the  fear  of  exposing 
themselves  to  the  public  gaze. 


BURMESE  BUILDINGS. 

The  Indian  mail  brings  some  interesting  de- 
tails about  Mandalay  and  some  of  the  other 
places  which  were  visited  by  the  members  of 
Sir  Douglas  Forsyth’s  mission.  Prominent 
among  them  is  Akouktoung,  on  the  Irrawaddy, 
which  doubtless  will  attract  the  curious  and 
provoke  investigation,  now  that  it  is  known, 
and  the  Burman  king  is  at  least  disposed  to 
be  civil  to  Englishmen.  Approaching  the  place 
from  the  south-east  it  appears  to  be  on  a high 
promontory  running  out  into  the  river.  The 
bluff  is  covered  with  images  of  Guadama  and 
other  deities  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  No 
village  is  visible,  and  passers  by  are  left  to 
conjecture  the  purpose  for  which  this  sanctuary 
was  established.  The  name  of  the  spot  signifies 
“a  place  for  the  collection  of  customs,”  and 
with  this  indifferent  explanation  the  inquisitive 
must  at  present  be  content.  The  city  of  Man- 
dalay, in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  royal 
palace,  is  enclosed  by  a brick  wall  from  20  ft. 
to  30  ft.  high,  backed  by  a mud  embank- 
ment. Attempts  have  apparently  been  made 
at  forming  bastions  ; but  the  results  look  more 
like  half  turrets.  The  whole  enclosure  is  about 
a mile  and  a quarter  square,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a moat  about  40  yds.  wide  and  12  ft.  deep, 
fed  from  a natural  lake  not  far  from  the  city] 
The  best  part  of  the  town  is  within  the  walls, 
and  the  streets  there  are  much  better  kept 
than  those  outside.  Everything  about  the  royal 
palace  except  the  basement  and  floor  is  covered 
with  gold-leaf ; roof,  columns  and  ceiling  alike 
glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine.  The  throne 
is  a wonderful  contrivance,  surrounded  by  pea- 
cocks’ tails,  with  kneeling  figures  carved  at  the 
foot. 


New  Gasworks  at  Lincoln. — The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Howard,  of  West  Bromwich,  amounting 
to  1,395L,  for  the  erection  of  an  iron  roof,  &c., 
for  the  new  retort-house  now  in  course  of  ereo- 
tion  at  Bracebridge  by  the  Lincoln  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  has  been  accepted. 
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THE  WATER-SUPPLY  OP  OLD  LONDON. 

THE  GREAT  CONDUIT  IN  CHEAPSIDE. 

Fitzstephen,  in  his  description  of  London, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  speaks 
of  the  springs,  wells,  and  streams  of  the  City,  as 
being  in  his  time  “sweet,  clear,  and  salubrious, 
’mid  glittering  pebbles  gliding  playfully.”  Until 
the  thirteenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  London 
obtained  their  supply  of  water  for  domestic  uses 
partly  from  these  sources,  and  partly  from  the 
Thames.  But  early  in  this  century,  owing  to 
the  diminished  yield  of  the  springs  and  wells, 
and  their  tainted  condition  from  surface  and 
cesspool  percolations,  and  to  the  impure  state  of 
the  watercourses,  from  the  erection  of  buildings 
upon  their  banks,  and  the  discharge  of  slops  and 
waBte  water  into  them,  the  mayor  and  citizens 
were  compelled,  as  Stow  writes,  “ to  seek 
abroad  for  sweet  water  for  the  poor  to  drink,  and 
the  rich  to  dress  their  meat.”  This  they  found 
in  the  slopes  upon  which  Hanover,  Cavendish, 
Grosvenor,  and  Porfcman  Squares,  and  the  adja- 
cent streets,  now  stand.  Here  the  subsoil, 
which  consists  of  thick  beds  of  gravel,  inter- 
spersed with  layers  of  sand,  resting  upon  the 
blue  clay,  was  full  of  water.  Thi3  was  derived 
and  maintained  from  the  rainfall  upon  the  dis- 
trict sinking  through  the  surface  into  the  gravel 
beds  beneath.  Out  of  these  nine  springs  oozed 
at  various  places,  and  ran  down  the  grassy  slopes 
into  the  Tyebourne,  which  then  flowed  through 
the  district  from  north  to  Bouth,  while  Oxford- 
street  passed  through  it  from  east  to  west. 

In  1236  the  owner  of  the  land,  Gilbert  Sandford, 
at  the  request  of  the  king,  Henry  III.,  granted 
the  springs  in  perpetuity  to  the  mayor  and 
citizens  of  London.  These  the  Corporation  col- 
lected by  lead  pipes  into  a reservoir,  which  they 
constructed  in  the  ground  where  Stratford-place, 
Oxford-street,  now  stands,  and  from  the  reservoir 
they  laid  a 6-in.  lead  pipe  to  the  great  conduit 
in  Cheapside.  The  pipe  was  laid  in  a south-east 
direction,  across  the  fields  between  Regent-street 
and  Bond-street,  to  a point  in  Piccadilly,  about 
midway  between  the  Circus  and  the  Geological 
Museum.  From  this  point  it  was  carried  across 
the  Haymarket  and  Leicester- fields  to  the  King’s 
Mews,  which  abutted  on  Hemming’s-row,  near 
Charing-cross.  From  thence  it  was  continued 
along  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street,  over  Fleet 
Bridge,  which  then  spanned  the  river  Fleet,  up 
Ludgate-hill,  and  along  Cheapside,  to  the  con- 
duit, which  was  placed  at  the  point  between  the 
Poultry  and  Bucklersbury. 

The  length  of  the  pipe  was  4,752  yards.  As 
before  stated,  it  was  of  lead,  and  6 in.  in 
diameter.  The  head  or  pressure  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  to  the  conduit- 
mouth  was  20  ft.  Assuming  that  the  supply 
from  the  springs  maintained  this  head  in  the 
reservoir,  the  delivery  at  the  conduit  was 
97  gallons  per  minute.  Assuming,  also,  that 
the  pipe  was  1-in.  thick,  its  weight  was  234£ 
tons.  So  well  was  the  contour  of  the  section  of 
the  line  of  the  pipe  chosen,  that  nowhere  did  it 
rise  above  the  general  or  hydraulic  line  of  incli- 
nation. Hence  no  pressure  was  lost,  no  vacuum 
places  were  formed,  and  the  discharge  was  the 
same  as  if  the  inclination  had  been  uniform 
throughout.  It  was  provided  with  a kind  of  stop- 
cock at  its  head  for  storing  water  in  the  reservoir 
at  night,  and  also  with  stop-cocks  along  its 
course,  for  shutting  off  the  water  for  examinations 
and  repairs.  There  was  notably  one  stop-cock  on 
each  side  of  Fleet  Bridge,  where  the  pipe  came 
out  of  the  ground  and  passed  over  the  bridge. 
Here  it  sometimes  burst,  probably  from  exposure 
to  the  frost.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
here,  too,  it  was  provided  with  an  air-vessel  and 
cock  at  the  summit  of  the  vertical  bend,  for 
discharging  the  air  which,  most  likely,  accumu- 
lated at  this  point.  This  work  was  the  first  of 
its  kind  executed  in  England  that  we  have  any 
knowledge  of.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  alluded 
to  in  any  history  of  water-supply  in  England ; 
but  as  it  evinceB  eminent  engineering  skill,  both 
in  design  and  construction,  it  deserves  high 
commendation.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
discover  whether  it  was  the  work  of  English  or 
Dutch  engineers. 

Certain  merchants  of  Holland  provided  the 
pipe,  in  consideration  of  being  permitted  to 
have  establishments  in  the  City  for  the 
sale  of  their  goods,  and  to  import  them  free 
from  river-dues  for  a number  of  years.  For 
the  king’s  service  in  obtaining  the  grant  for  the 
springs,  a hole  of  the  size  of  a goosequill  was 
allowed  to  be  made  in  the  pipe  opposite  the 
mews  before-mentioned,  for  supplying  it  with 
water.  Subsequently,  a half-inch  pipe  was  con- 


nected with  the  maiu  in  Fleet.street,  near  Shoe- 
lane,  for  supplying  a conduit  which  the  mayor 
and  citizens  set  up  there.  As  the  inhabitants 
of  the  City  depended  upon  this  main-pipe  for 
their  supply  of  water,  the  Corporation  never 
permitted  any  private  person  to  meddle  with  it, 
or  to  take  water  from  it.  In  1478,  however,  one 
William  Campion,  who  resided  in  Fleet-street, 
surreptitiously  tapped  the  pipe,  and  conveyed  the 
water  into  a well  in  his  house,  “ thereby  occasion- 
ing a lack  of  water  to  the  inhabitants.”  For  this 
offence  he  was  imprisoned  for  a time,  and  then  set 
upon  a horse  with  a vessel  of  water  like  a conduit, 
having  small  pipes  leading  out  of  it,  placed  on 
his  head.  In  this  way  he  was  taken  round  all 
the  City  conduits  (the  water  running  over  him 
all  the  while),  where  the  Mayor’s  proclamation 
of  his  misdemeanour  was  read.  He  was  then 
marched  back  to  prison  to  abide  the  further  will 
of  the  Corporation. 

For  several  generations  sufficient  water  ran 
at  the  conduit  for  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Thence  it  was  brought  to  their  houses  in 
“ tankards,”  holding  about  three  gallons,  by  a 
class  of  men  called  “ water-carriers,”  who 
resided  chiefly  in  Cob’scourt,  Broadway,  Black- 
friars.  In  his  play  of  “ Every  Man  in  his 
Humour,”  Ben  Jonsonhas  a water-carrier  named 

Cob,  who  says,  “ Give  me  my  tankard 

It’s  six  o'clock  : I should  have  carried  two  turns 
by  this.”  But  in  course  of  time,  as  London 
grew  in  size  and  population,  and  the  springs 
yielded  less  water  than  formerly,  owing  to 
the  reduced  rainfall  from  cutting  down  the 
great  forest  north,  east,  and  west  of  the 
City,  the  water  running  at  the  conduit  was 
insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. This  caused  the  Corporation  to  bring 
other  springs  into  the  conduit  - pipe  from 
the  manor  of  Paddington.  In  1439  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  to  whom  this  manor  then  belonged, 
granted  all  the  springs  rising  in  it  to  the  mayor 
and  citizens  of  London,  who  then  collected  those 
on  a suitable  level  into  a reservoir  at  Paddington, 
whence  a 3-in.  lead-pipe,  2,805  yards  in  length, 
was  laid  into  another  reservoir  which  they 
found  on  the  line  of  the  6-in.  pipe  at  the  spot 
in  Piccadilly  before  mentioned,  3,509  yards 
from  the  conduit.  The  head  of  water  in  the 
last-named  reservoir  was  12  ft.  above  the  conduit- 
mouth,  8 ft.  below  the  head  in  the  reservoir  at 
Stratford-place,  and  12  ft.  below  that  at  Pad- 
dington. In  1442  the  Little  Conduit  by  Paul’s- 
gate,  Cheapside,  was  built,  and  water  laid  on  to 
it  from  the  6-in.  pipe. 

The  subterranean  chambers  recently  discovered 
at  Stratford-place,  Oxford-street,  are  the  remains 
of  the  reservoir  whencethegreatconduitinCheap- 
side  was  supplied  with  water.  The  spring  in  the 
underground  building  said  to  have  been  subse- 
quently discovered  in  Oxford-street,  a few  yards 
east  of  North  Audley- street,  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  nine  springs  which  formerly  supplied  the 
reservoir.  The  building  here  referred  to  is 
approached  from  the  surface  by  sixteen  steps, 
and  has  a cistern  in  the  bottom,  the  water  rising 
in  which  flows  away  through  a pipe  on  each  side. 
No  doubt  it  was  built  over  the  spring  for  supply- 
ing some  mansion  in  the  locality  with  water  long 
before  the  existing  houses  were  erected.  A 
precisely  Bimilar  building  to  this,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  still  exists  beneath  the  i 
gardens  of  Kensington  Palace.  A description  and 
representation  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Faulkner’s 
“History  of  Kensington.”  John  Phillips. 


FATAL  FALL  OF  HOUSES  AT 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


On  the  14th  inst.,  an  adjourned  inquest  respect- 
ing the  death  of  a boy  named  Edwin  Brown, 
who  met  with  his  death  by  the  fall  of  several 
houses  in  Wolverhampton,  was  held  before  Mr. 
W.  H.  Phillips,  coroner,  at  the  Old  Bush  Inn, 
Piper’s-row. 

Some  weeks  ago  several  houses,  which  were  in 
a dilapidated  state,  situate  in  Walsall-street, 
suddenly  came  down  into  the  street,  and  the 
deceased,  who  happened  to  be  passing  along  at 
the  time,  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

Various  witnesses  having  been  heard,  the  jury, 
after  an  hour’s  deliberation,  returned  the  follow- 


ing verdict : — 

“That  the  deceased  died  from  mortal  injuries  caused  by 
the  falling  of  two  houses  in  Walsall-street  on  the  11th  of 
August,  which  houses  had  been  in  a dangerous  condition 
to  the  public  from  the  22nd  of  July  last.”  They  also 
added  the  following  to  their  verdict : — The  jury 
regret  that  the  borough  surveyor  is  very  much  to 
blame  that  he  did  not  inspect  personally  the  property 
when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  it  was  dangerous; 
and  further,  that  Mr.  Ash,  as  owner,  and  Mr.  Whele, 
as  persons  who  have  acted  as  beneficial  owners,  should 1 


hive  taken  no  steps  to  have  prevented  the  houses  from 
falling  on  to  the  public,  after  receiving  notice  that  the 
tenants  had  to  leave  in  consequence  of  the  great  dilapida- 
;ion  of  the  premises,  and  notice  given  to  each  of  them  by 
their  respective  bricklayers  that  the  houses  were  either 
past  repairs  or  must  come  down,  and  the  jury  recommend 
that  the  borough  surveyor  have  summary  power. to  erect  a 
board  and  to  put  up  notices  to  protect  the  public  in  the 
event  of  any  spot  being  dangerous  to  the  public.” 


THE  VALUATION  OF  GLASGOW 
WATERWORKS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Water  Com. 
mittee  last  week,  the  clerk  stated  that  Mr. 
DoddB,  the  assessor  of  railways,  canals,  and  other 
public  works,  had  valued  the  local  waterworks 
undertaking,  the  supply  being  mainly  derived 
from  Loch  Katrine,  at  106,6551.  13s.  5d.,  being 
an  increase  on  last  year  of  about  25,OOOZ.  This 
increase,  it  was  explained,  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  assessor  not  allowing  anything  for  what 
were  called  tenants’  profits,  Mr.  Dodds  having 
acted  on  the  precedent  established  by  a case 
deoided  in  England  in  reference  to  the  Mersey 
Docks.  He  applied  the  same  principle  to  the 
gasworks  last  year,  and  on  the  case  being  brought 
before  the  Lord  Ordinary  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
he  affirmed  the  valuation,  and  it  was  doubtful 
whether  in  the  event  of  a second  appeal  the 
former  decision  would  not  be  adhered  to.  It  was 
ultimately  agreed,  however,  to  appeal  against 
the  assessment. 


PROPOSED  HOTEL,  LEGHORN. 

The  illustration  shows  the  sea-front  of  a hotel 
about  to  be  built  at  Leghorn,  principally  to  meet 
the  wants  of  English  and  American  visitors  and 
residents,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Walter  Em- 
den,  architect.  The  site  (on  a portion  of  which 
the  barracks  formerly  stood)  is  immediately  out. 
side  the  oity  walls,  and  is  washed  by  the  sea  on 
three  sides,  the  fourth  facing  the  Corso.  The 
views  which  the  hotel  will  command  are  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed,  and  the  front  has  an  almost 
southerly  aspect.  Between  the  gardens  indicated 
in  the  view  and  the  sea-wall  will  be  constructed 
an  esplanade  with  jetties  for  yachts  and  boat- 
landings. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  is  460  ft., 
and  the  widths  on  lines  taken  at  right  angles  to 
the  general  line  of  front  are  as  follow,  viz. : — 
through  projection  at  centre,  140  ft. ; through 
wings  at  ends,  206  ft. ; and  through  intermediate 
portions,  60  ft.  The  general  height  from  ground 
to  top  of  parapet  is  90  ft.,  and  the  total  height 
in  centre  132  ft. 

The  ground-floor  arrangement  may  be  gene, 
ralised  as  follows An  arcade  having  a clear 
width  of  12  ft.  extends  along  the  entire  front, 
and  returns  around  the  wings,  forming  a spacious 
balcony  at  first-floor  level.  The  central  block 
contains,  in  that  part  projecting  beyond  the 
general  line  of  front,  outer  and  inner  halls  ; 
ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  waiting  and  retiring 
rooms  ; in  that  part  intersecting  the  main  build- 
ing a grand  hall ; and  in  the  projection  to  rear 
the  grand  staircase  with  baths,  and  lifts  from  top 
to  bottom  of  building. 

Between  the  central  block  and  the  wings  there 
are,  on  the  left,  a bar  with  stairs  leading  to 
music-loft,  opening  into  table  d'liote,  and  a 
ladies’  drawing-room  ; on  the  right  general 
offices  for  clerks  and  inquiries ; a coffee-room, 
and  a reading-room. 

In  continuation  of  the  main  building  a ladies’ 
coffee-room  extends  across  the  left,  and  a billiard- 
room  across  the  right  wing. 

Forward  from  the  line  of  frontage,  each  wing 
is  laid  out  in  flats,  having  separate  staircases 
for  approach  from  the  outside,  and  so  arranged 
that  any  number  of  the  flats  can  be  thrown  into 
communication  with  or  cut  off  from  the  hotel  at 
pleasure,  thus  affording  the  ohoice  between  the 
hotel  cuisine  and  attendance  or  complete  pri- 
vacy. Each  flat  contains  all  the  reception  and 
bed-rooms  with  kitchen  and  offices  usually  found 
in  a moderate- sized  English  villa.  It  is  proposed 
to  construct  a winter  garden  on  the  roof,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  drawing. 

We  will  publish  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor 
in  a following  number. 


THE  LATE  MR.  ALEXANDER  THOMSON, 
ARCHITECT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alexander  Thomson,  architect,  held  in  Glasgow 
last  week,  Mr.  Charles  Malloch  in  the  chair,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  subject  of  a proposed  memorial,  and  also 
to  make  arrangements  for  collecting  subscrip- 
tions. 


PROPOSED  ENGLISH  HOTEL,  LEGHORN. Designed  by  Mr.  Walter  Emden. 
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CAMBRIDGE  HALL,  SOUTHPORT. 

Southport,  the  chief  watering-place  on  the 
west  coast  of  Lancashire,  and  the  great  sana- 
torium of  the  toiling  millions  of  that  and  the 
sister  counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire,  is  a 
wonderful  instance  of  rapid  mural  growth, 
which  has  a parallel  only  in  those  large  centres 
of  iron  industry,  Middlesbrough  and  Barrow-in- 
Furness.  This  place,  which  forty  years  ago  was 
a barren  range  of  sand-banks,  has  been,  by  the 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  courageous  fore- 
sight of  its  master-minds,  developed  into  one  of 
the  handsomest  watering-places  in  England, 
possessing  advantages  which  few  towns  of  its 
class  can  boast.  Its  winter  gardens  and  aqua- 
rium are  unsurpassed.  The  pier,  nearly  a mile 
long,  is  provided  with  steam  carriages,  which 
convey  visitors  swiftly  from  end  to  end.  The 
principal  streets  are  provided  with  well-appointed 
tramway  cars.  The  salt-water  baths  are  hand- 
some. Extensive  botanic  gardens  have  lately 
been  opened.  The  new  Hesketh  Park  stands  as 
a monument  of  enterprise  to  those  who  six 
years  ago  knew  it  as  a range  of  arid  sand-hills, 
but  which  now  is  a beautifully  laid-ont  and  well- 
watered  demesne.  One  of  the  pleasantest  parts 
of  the  town  is  Lord-street,  a fine  broad  thorough- 
fare, nearly  two  miles  long,  well  planted  and 
flanked  with  handsome  buildings.  It  is  in  this 
street  that  the  Cambridge  Hall,  the  subject  of 
our  illustration,  is  placed.  It  adjoins  the  old 
Town  Hall,  and  has  been  designed  chiefly  to 
supply  the  want  of  a larger  public  room  than  the 
old  building  afforded.  It  contains  an  assembly- 
room  on  the  first  floor,  120  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with 
galleries  supported  from  the  walls  by  cast-iron 
brackets.  The  principal  Btairs  are  at  the  back, 
and  open  upon  a promenade  corridor,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.  The  chief 
entranoe  is  under  a stone  carriage-porch  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  entrance-hall,  on 
the  ground-floor,  is  55  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  roof  of 
this  is  supported  with  columns.  The  floor  is 
tiled,  and  on  one  side  is  a Caen  stone  and  marble 
chimney-piece,  with  dog-grate.  The  space  on 
the  right  of  the  entrance  is  devoted  to  the 
reception-room  and  the  various  retiring-rooms. 
The  reception-room  is  temporarily  used  as  the 
offices  of  a new  local  bank, — the  Southport  and 
West  Lancashire  Banking  Company.  The  space 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  rented  by  the  postal 
authorities  for  the  postal  and  telegraph  offices. 

The  building  is  faoed  with  Btone  from  the 
Longridge  quarries. 

The  clock,  erected  by  Joyce,  of  Whitchurch, 
at  a cost  of  nearly  1,0001.,  was  the  gift  of  Mr. 
W.  Atkinson,  of  Southport. 

The  ground  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  and 
Cambridge  Hall,  amounting  altogether  to  nearly 
two  acres,  is  laid  out  with  flower  - beds  and 
fountains  as  a miniature  home-park,  and  is  freely 
open  to  the  public. 

These  works,  which  are  only  part  of  a larger 
scheme  of  public  improvements,  have  been 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Bury. 


trances.  The  one  in  the  centre  contains  three 
arched  openings,  having  on  each  intermediate 
pier  moulded  imposts  and  archivolt,  &c.,  and 
faced  with  coupled  relieved  columns  of  the  com- 
posite order,  resting  on  moulded  pedestals,  and 
supporting  the  entablature  above.  The  entrances 
on  either  side  are  of  similar  character,  but 
having  pilasters  instead  of  oolurans.  The 
windows  in  the  intermediate  compartments  are 
aroh-headed,  and  the  masonry  rusticated.  The 
cornice  of  the  entablature  is  carried  along  the 
entire  front,  ending  and  supporting  a balustrade 
divided  with  panelled  pedestals.  The  windows 
of  the  first  floor  have  richly-moulded  architraves 
and  trusses  supporting  pediments  alternately 
arched  and  pointed.  The  windows  of  the  second 
floor  are  finished  in  a similar  manner,  but  with 
moulded  cornices  only.  The  plans  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Matheson,  architect  for  her 
Majesty’s  Board  o|  Works  for  Scotland. 


NEW  POST-OFFICE  FOR  GLASGOW. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  present  building  in 
George-square  for  the  transaction  of  the  increas- 
ing postal  and  telegraphic  business  of  this  large 
city  has  been  frequently  commented  upon,  and 
all  concerned  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  arrange- 
ments are  now  far  advanced  for  providing  the 
necessary  accommodation.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  building  until  the 
new  portion  is  finally  completed  and  occupied, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  current  business  of  the 
department.  The  aotual  new  building,  in  the 
first  instance,  will  extend  from  the  gable  of  the 
present  edifice  to  Frederick-street,  extending  to 
and  including  also  the  tenement  recently  ac- 
quired there.  The  business  having  been  trans- 
ferred  temporarily  to  the  new  portion,  the 
existing  building  will  be  taken  down,  and  the 
improved  elevation  extended  so  as  to  form  one 
uniform  design.  The  total  frontage  towards 
George-square  is  190  ft.,  returning  downwards 
towards  Hanover- street  and  Frederick-street, 
each  120  ft.  deep,  the  whole  covering  an  area  of 
about  2,500  superficial  yards.  The  area  of  the 
original  building  is  only  950  square  yards.  With 
a view  to  secure  harmony  with  the  chief  build- 
ings surrounding  the  square,  the  Italian  style 
has  been  adopted.  The  principal  elevation  is 
75  ft.  high,  consisting  of  four  floors  above  the 
street-level,  having  centre  and  end  compart- 
ments, in  each  of  which  are  the  principal  en- 


PROPOSED  NEW  CEMETERIES  FOR  THE 
LIVERPOOL  OUT-TOWNSHIPS. 

The  necessity  for  providing  one  or  more  new 
cemeteries  for  several  of  the  parishes  and  town- 
ships lying  immediately  adjacent  to  the  parishes 
of  Liverpool  and  Toxteth  Park  proper  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  local  authorities 
of  the  first-named  townships  affected.  This  step 
has  been  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Toxteth  Park  Burial  Boards 
having  both  intimated  their  intention  of  closing 
their  cemeteries  against  all  who  are  not  parish- 
ioners or  residents  of  the  two  townships.  The 
question  as  to  whether  there  should  be  one  large 
central  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  different  town, 
ships  in  common,  or  a plurality  of  cemeteries,  was 
freely  discussed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
two  townships  of  Everton  and  West  Derby  com- 
bined, with  their  population  of  170,000,  should 
provido  a cemetery  for  themselves,  and  that  the 
three  other  townships  of  Kirkdale,  Bootle,  and 
Walton  should  provide  another  for  their  joint 
use.  One  gentleman  present,  Mr.  Cariss,  ob- 
served that  cemeteries  might  at  no  distant  day 
turn  out  to  be  unnecessary.  He  said  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  do  much  in  the  way 
of  providing  cemetery  accommodation  for  the 
future,  inasmuch  as  there  were  several  questions 
coming  forward  with  reference  to  the  disposal 
of  the  dead,  such  as  cremation,  and  the  carrying 
of  the  dead  to  the  sea.  It  appeared,  however, 
to  be  the  general  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  one 
or  more  new  cemeteries  should  be  at  once  con- 
structed, and  that  sites  should  be  immediately 
procured,  and  a resolution  was  unanimously 
carried  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to 
provide  burial  accommodation  for  the  several 
townships. 


PURCHASE  OF  THE  PLANTIN  MANSION 
AT  ANTWERP. 

It  is  now  officially  announced  that  the  quaint 
old  mansion  in  the  Marohe  du  Vendredi,  that 
was  once  the  printing-office  and  the  home  of  the 
celebrated  Christopher  Plantin,  with  all  its 
literary  and  typographic  antiquities,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  authorities  of  the  oity,  and 
will  for  ever  bo  maintained  as  a public  museum. 
Antwerp  has  acquired  the  house  and  the  col- 
lection for  1,200,000  francs,  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  200,000  francs. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  Antwerp,  few  are 
more  interesting,  and  certainly  none  are  less 
known,  than  this.  Even  the  best  of  the  guide-books 
pass  it  over  without  notice.  In  past  years, 
when  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  general  public, 
some  of  the  books,  papers,  and  curiosities  were 
feloniously  abstracted  : hence  the  house  was  shut 
up,  and  few  persons  were  admitted  to  inspect  it. 

The  house  presents  a remarkable  appearanoe. 
Its  ancient  character  has  been  thoroughly 
preserved.  Over  the  door  is  a piece  of  sculp- 
ture representing  the  printer’s  arms.  Behind 
this  house,  which  was  purchased  by  Plantin 
about  1580,  and  was  refronted  in  stone  by 
Moretus  (F.  J.),  is  a much  larger  edifice  sur- 
rounding a spacious  court-yard,  in  which  are  the 
museums.  There  are  fourteen  pictures  by 
Rubens,  one  by  Vandyck,  four  by  Probus,  two 
by  M.  de  Voss.  The  printing-office  contains 
about  2,000  MSS.  of  great  value.  There  are 
also  numerous  manuscripts  with  miniatures.  The 
library  consists  of  10,000  volumes,  all  in  their 
original  bindings,  yet  it  is  exaotlya  century  since 
any  addition  was  made  to  the  library.  The 
collection  of  engravings  is  inestimably  valuable. 
There  are  about  10,000  on  wood,  and  200  on 
copper. 


ARCHITECTS  IN  AMERICA. 

Some  of  our  friends  in  the  States  are  very  anxious 
we  should  know  what  manner  of  man  the  Architect 
is  in  some  parts  of  their  country,  and  they  send 
us  the  advertisements  issued  by  one  Mr.  Apple- 
tart,  let  us  call  him.  Here  is  part  of  one  of  the 
advertisements  : — 

S-  H- ^-PPletf  t.  Koar-cnd,  R.  M.  Miller  & Son's 
Building,  -Ith-street  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  architect,  and 
agent  for  all  kinds  of  iron  fronts  of  building,  galvanized 
cornices,  iron  fences,  crestings,  and  all  kinds  of  galvanized 
w<^k>  w^'chhe  will  sell  cheaper  than  any  person. 

tr.  S.  H.  A.  wishes  to  inform  the  public  at  large,  that 
he  is  prepared  to  furnish  plans  of  all  kinds  of  buildings, 
with  working  drawings  in  full,  which  will  be  found  much 
plainer  than  those  of  any  other  man  in  the  State,  he  being 
a practical  builder,  having  an  experience  of  fifteen  years 
in  three  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  He  can 
answer  any  question  or  give  any  information  in  regard  to 
the  construction  ol  any  part  of  the  building,  as  he  is  fullv 
qualified  to  go  and  do  the  work  himself.  With  fifteen 
years  as  a builder  and  fourteen  as  an  architect,  he 
knows  just  what  is  necessary  for  a mechanic  to  get  along 
with,  and  with  this  experience  you  will  at  once  see  that 
he  has  a pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  business. 

He  can  show  as  many  fine  buildings  as  any  other  man 
of  his  age,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  so.  Any  pe  ° 
son  visiting  Charlotte  is  invited  to  call  and  examine  his 
drawings  which  he  has  at  least  5f0.  Ho  guarantees  to 
have  50  to  1 of  any  other  person  in  the  State.  All  are 
t0m!xa,my?e  thcm  whether  they  are  going  to  build 
or  not.  The  ladies  are  specially  invited.” 

In  another  paper  our  energetic  confrere  bursts 
into  verse,  as  thus  : — 

“ G.  S.  H.  Appletart,  Architect,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Come  one  ! Come  all ! ! 

Both  great  and  small ! 

To  my  office  in  rear  of  R.  M.  Miller’s  Hall. 

It  makes  me  feel  as  though  I should  say, 

Call  on  mo  about  the  Centennial  day. 

And  hear  what  I have  to  say 

About  buildings,  on  the  Centennial  day  ; 

If  you  don’t,  when  your  building  is  done 
You’ll  feel  as  if  you  wish’d  you’d  ne'er  begun. 

As  for  style  and  beauty  you  have  none  ; 

Call  on  me,  as  I please  every  one. 

In  style  I please  the  eye  and  purse. 

And  guarantee  to  have  no  fuss. 

And,  if  dissatisfied,  will  pay  for  time  and  trouble 
Taken  to  investigate  the  truth. 

Should  you  employ  me,  and  I fail  to  please, 

You  can  go  away  at  your  ease." 

One  of  our  correspondents  from  Atlanta,  who 
encloses  copies  of  these  same  advertisements, 
says, — " No  doubt  you  have  wondered  at  the 
manner  in  which  architects  have  been  appre- 
ciated in  this  country,  but  when  you  read  the 
enclosed  you  will  understand  why  it  is  that  hum- 
buggery  has  led  the  van.” 

Now,  certainly,  reading  these  has  not  conveyed 
to  us  that  knowledge  : those  who  can  find  any 
reason  in  these  rhymes  for  employing  the  adver- 
tiser must,  we  think,  be  a very  peculiar,  if  not 
very  limited,  class.  Such  vagaries  in  a country 
like  America,  where  the  profession  is  as  yet  but 
young,  need  not  be  looked  at  very  seriously. 


THE  NEW  LAW  ON  EMPLOYERS  AND 
WORKMEN. 

The  new  Act  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  County 
Courts,  in  respect  of  disputes  between  employers 
and  workmen,  and  to  give  to  other  courts  a 
limited  civil  jurisdiction  in  respeot  of  such  dis- 
putes, came  into  operation  on  the  1st  inst. 
and  has  application  to  the  United  Kingdom.  To 
County  Courts  is  now  given  power  as  to  the 
ordering  of  the  payment  of  money  set  off  and 
the  rescinding  of  contracts,  and  also  as  to  the 
taking  of  security,  whether  the  claims  are 
liquidated  or  unliquidated,  and  are  for  wa<*es, 
damages,  or  otherwise.  In  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  before  magistrates,  power  is  only 
given  up  to  10Z.,  and  such  proceedings  are  not  to 
be  deemed  criminal.  Such  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction  have  cognisance  as  to  masters  and 
apprentices,  and  an  indenture  is  to  be  considered 
a contraot  between  the  parties.  The  Act  is 
divided  into  five  parts,  and  deals  with  the  subject 
of  security  to  be  given  to  carry  out  any  under- 
taking within  its  enactments,  and  empowers  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  make  rules.  The  summary 
jurisdiction  given  is  expressly  declared  not  to  be 
deemed  criminal,  nor  is  imprisonment  to  be 
enforced,  except  in  cases  of  apprentices  who  do 
not  appear;  nor  are  goods  to  be  distrained  upon 
which  might  not  be  taken  in  execution  by  a 
County  Court.  There  is  a definition  of  terms 
given  and  various  sections  as  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  The  new  law  does  not  apply  to 
domestic  servants,  but  to  labourers  and  others, 
and  employers  as  well  as  workmen  can  be  dealt 
with  under  its  provisions. 


The  Stockton  Painters  have  given  notice 
that  they  want  an  advance  of  sixpence  per  day 
in  their  wages. 
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GENERAL  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OF 
WORKS. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  TRADES. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  appears  to  have 
excited  an  immense  amount  of  interest  amongst 
those  concerned,  if  vre  may  judge  from  the  heap 
of  correspondence  which  has  reached  us.  It  is 
exceedingly  satisfactory  that  it  has  done  so, 
showing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a healthy  desire  for 
advancement  and  improvement,  as  opposed  to 
the  dead-level  lethargy  likely  to  be  induced  by 
some  trade-union  teaching.  We  can,  moreover, 
with  great  justice,  speak  with  praise  of  the  good, 
clear  style  of  the  communications  which  have 
reached  us,  all  of  them  the  production  of  work- 
ing  men.  We  give  a further  selection  from  the 
letters  received : — 

Sir,— Having  read  the  correspondence  in 
reference  to  the  “foreman”  question,  I was 
induced  to  look  up  the  list  of  those  who  had 
passed  in  the  honours  stage  of  Building  Con- 
struction in  ScienceandArtExaminations,  1873  4, 

and  I find  that  in  1873  fourteen  individuals 
passed,  and  three  of  that  number  were  either 
carpenters  or  joiners.  In  1874,  nineteen  persons 
passed,  five  of  whom  were  either  carpenters  or 
joiners,  or  more  than  a fourth  of  the  whole 
number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  builder 
in  1874,  there  is  not  a trade  connected  with 
buildiDg  mentioned  : they  are  either  architects, 
draughtsmen,  clerks,  or  teaohers.  I think  that 
any  further  comment  on  this  matter  would  be 
superfluous,  as  it  clearly  shows  which  of  the 
building  tradesmen  are  best  qualified  to  lead 
or  act  in  the  above  capacity.  G.  Banks. 


BRICKLAYER  V.  CARPENTER. — A CLAIM  FOR  THE 
MASON. 

Sir, — Having  noticed  the  dispute  going  on 
between  the  above,  I have  been  induced  to  oome 
into  the  field.  I quite  agree  with  “E.  L.”  in 
noting  the  effect  of  the  trade  of  the  two  olasses 
upon  the  mind  of  the  workman,  but  I think  the 
trade  which  has  to  perform  the  most  responsible 
part  in  the  erection  of  our  first-class  buildings 
will  be  allowed  by  every  man  of  unprejudiced 
feelings  to  be  that  of  the  stonemason. 

I shall  just  notice  first  the  qualifications 
required  by  a first-class  mason  (I  mean  t he  man 
who  should  be  preferred  as  clerk  of  works).  In 
commencing  his  trade  he  has  to  obtain  a mastery 
over  the  tools  in  the  hewing  department  (whioh 
is  no  easy  task  in  our  granite  work).  This  gives 
him  a most  excellent  opportunity  for  estimating 
the  quality  of  stone,  the  material  from  which  by 
far  the  most  responsible  and  most  expensive 
parts  of  our  first-class  building  are  constructed ; 
and  a clerk  of  works  who  is  deficient  in  this  kind 
of  knowledge  is  not  master  of  the  principal  part 
of  his  work,  and  I defy  any  one  who  has  not 
wrought  stone  in  some  way  or  other  to  be  in 
reality  a competent  judge  as  to  its  quality. 

Again,  the  variety  of  shapes  stones  have  to  be 
cut  into  for  the  construction  of  the  different  parts 
of  a building  leads  our  young  mason  to  study  the 
art  of  drawing  out  and  making  the  templates 
which  he  can  use  with  practical  result,  and  gives 
him  an  advantage  which  the  carpenter  and  joiner 
can  never  attain. 

Now,  sir,  I Bhall  go  on  to  the  walls  with  my 
young  mason,  and  what  does  he  learn  there  ? 
He  learns  to  construct  the  part  on  whioh  all  the 
following  tradesmen  fix  or  hang  their  parts.  He 
builds  his  hewn  stones  into  oblique  arches,  arches 
of  double  curvature,  groins,  discharging  arches, 
&c.,  and  an  innumerable  variety  of  ashlar  and 
rubble  work,  along  with  the  inside  dividing  walls, 
which  are  not  uncommonly  built  of  bricks.  Then 
the  fireproof  construction,  which  gives  him  a 
knowledge  of  iron  girders,  and  of  how  to  place 
them,  and  how  to  fill  up  the  spaces  between 
them  with  brick  or  concrete,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now  I shall  go  on  to  the  duties  of  the  foreman 
mason,  and  inquire  what  qualifications  for  clerk 
of  works  they  are  likely  to  result  in.  The  fore- 
man mason  has  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
intention  and  construction  of  the  entire  build- 
ing ; he  is  commonly  the  first  tradesman  on  the 
ground,  and  the  last  off  when  the  job  is  finished; 
he  requires  to  be  most  particular  in  his  arrange- 
ments for  preparing  his  work  to  receive  that  of  all 
the  other  branches  in  their  different  places  and 
relations,  and  must  have  a knowledge  of  their 
different  constructions. 

His  whole  and  entire  duties  consist  of  brain- 
work, — theory  and  practice  in  combined  action. 
After  getting  his  working  plans,  &c.,  he  has  to 
arrange  all  the  bond  and  construction  of  the 


building  (the  difficulty  of  which  can  be  only 
known  by  a practical  man),  consolidate  founda- 
tions if  required,  place  his  plant  in  proper 
working  order,  the  chief  part  of  which  consists 
of  timber,  affording  him  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  judging  the  quality  and  strength  of  different 
timbers,  and  the  best  way  of  placing  them  to 
resist  strains,  or  support  weight.  He  has  also 
to  superintend  the  locomotion  of  heavy  masses 
of  stone  and  iron,  which,  however  well  premedi- 
tated, requires  a great  amount  of  ready  and  sub- 
stantial planning,  owing  sometimes  to  inaccuracy 
of  working. 

Mortars  (as  my  friend  “ Bricklayer”  notices) 
are  very  foreign  to  the  oarpenter,  and  no  one 
will  dispute  that  they  should  occupy  the  second 
place  among  building  materials,  i would  say 
that  a clerk  of  woiks  ought  to  be  well  up  in 
detecting  bad  mortars,  and  none  but  a practical 
man  can  thoroughly  know  th|,m  after  they  are 
mixed. 

Your  correspondent  “ E.  L.”  speaks  of  brick- 
layers coming  to  a standstill  were  it  not  for  the 
carpenter,  and  how  he  (the  carpenter)  could  get 
on  without  him,  and  build  a timber  house  by 
himself.  The  latter  statement  I do  not  dispute, 
but  the  former  one  is  incorrect.  No  mason  or 
bricklayer  would  stick  for  want  of  a centre.  I 
do  not  deny  they  may  employ  a carpenter  to 
make  centreing,  but  it  is  simply  because  he  is 
a worker  in  timber,  and  can  make  it  more  quickly 
and  oheaper,  not  because  it  is  difficult  to  plan  or 
understand  : centreing  is  simply  tools  to  any  of 
them;  and  who  knows  the  tools  better  than  the 
man  who  works  them  ? And  more,  we  all  know 
that  a mason,  bricklayer,  or  carpenter  can  build 
houses  independently  of  each  other ; but  neither 
of  the  three  houses  would  be  anything  like  a 
perfect  one. 

I would  take  in  hand  to  get  six  novioes  who 
would  build  timber  houses,  before  I could  get 
one  who  could  build  a Btone  or  brick  one. 

Now,  I think,  I have  fully  proved  that  there 
is  no  tendency  to  monotony  in  the  occupation  of 
a mason,  but  that  his  is  a trade  of  earnest  and 
enlightening  study  from  the  very  commence- 
ment; and  I think  if  there  be  any  prejudice 
among  ns,  our  fellow  writer,  “ E.  L.,”  has  a fair 
share  of  it  in  saying  that  the  carpenter  “ retains 
the  leading  position,” — a most  unreasonable 
assertion,  in  the  very  face  of  the  proof  standing 
all  round  him.  Just  let  him  go  out  into  the 
streets  of  our  best  housed  towns,  and  examine 
the  houses,  piers,  docks,  bridges,  and  sanitary 
works  ; then  let  him  examine  our  forts,  light- 
houses,  and  all  buildings  of  durability,  strength, 
and  safety  ; and,  last  of  all,  let  him  inquire  into 
the  ruins  of  the  once  great  towns  and  temples 
of  the  East  which  have  withstood  the  destruc- 
tion of  armies,  and  the  slow  but  eating  aotion 
of  time  for  thousands  of  years,  and  I think  he 
will  allow  the  mason  to  be  the  qualified  man  and 
“ the  ” builder,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  trades- 
men (including  the  carpenter)  are  only  instru- 
ments in  his  hands  for  the  more  complete 
finishing  of  his  work. 

Aberdeenshire  Granite. 


Sir  —With  all  due  deference  to  the  remarks 
of  your  correspondent,  “E.  L.,”  in  his  reply  to 
my  letter  upon  the  above  subjeot,  I beg  to  suggest 
he  has  failed  to  weaken  or  alter  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  position  I assumed. 

He  proposes  to  view  the  question  from  a 
broader  basis  than  I had  assumed  for  it ; but  he 
confines  his  views  to  the  most  narrow  limits, 
looking  at  it  with  side  glances  only,  devoting  the 
greatest  part  of  a long  letter  to  the  attempt  to 
show  that  the  very  nature  of  the  occupation  of  a 
carpenter  and  joiner  exercises  such  a powerful 
educating  influence  upon  the  mind  that  he  must 
in  consequence  become  a being  superior  to  the 
bricklayer,  whose  occupation, — albeit,  the  most 
lively  and  interesting  when  understood  and 
properly  appreciated, — he  wishes  you  to  believe 
exercises  influences  upon  his  mind,  the  very 
opposite,  reducing  him  to  a stupid  ignoramus, 
content  to  remain  a mere  mechanical  drudge, — 
somewhat  analogous,  I suppose,  to  the  plough- 
man, who  simply  has  to  follow  his  plough  across 
the  field  that  he  may  follow  it  back  again. 

I quite  agree  with  “E.  L.”  that  it  requires  a 
considerable  power  of  mind  to  grapple  with  the 
conception  of  an  elaborate  roof ; but  he  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  such  a work  is  con- 
ceived and  developed  in  the  Btudy  of  the  archi- 
tect or  engineer,  and  it  more  frequently  happens 
that  the  ironworker,  not  the  carpenter,  is  called 
upon  to  put  it  into  practice.  Moreover,  the 
detail  is  so  carefully  worked  out  that  the  fore- 


man or  clerk  of  works  has  no  alternative  but  to 
follow  the  instructions,  and,  whatever  his  trade, 
no  difficulty  in  detecting  any  departure  there- 
from ; but  I deny  that  the  science  of  con- 
struction culminates  in  the  roof.  Would  the 
most  carefully  constructed  roof  redeem  the 
mistake  of  a faulty  carcass,  or  of  the  foundation 
that  should  support  the  whole  ? The  roof  is 
to  the  carcass  as  the  hat  to  the  head, — it  is  not 
put  on  until  the  wearer  is  satisfied  of  the  thorough 
completeness  of  the  more  important  parts  of  his 
dress,  from  his  boots  upwards. 

The  remarks  upon  the  training  of  the  young 
joiner  confirm  my  original  statement,  viz.,  that 
while  he  is  passing,  as  he  must  necessarily  do, 
all  his  early  life  in  the  shop,  the  young  brick- 
layer from  the  commencement  of  his  career  is 
on  the  building,  in  the  possession  of  opportunities 
the  other  must  wait  years  to  obtain. 

The  statement  that  the  bricklayer’s  operations 
are  limited  to  the  aid  received  from  the  carpenter 
is  scarcely  worth  comment ; but,  just  by  way  of 
illustration,  I will  state  that  when  foreman  in 
my  own  branch  I carried  up  a well-known 
extensive  block  of  buildings, — one  of  a number 
of  the  same  olass, — the  superstructure  being 
constructed  purely  of  brick  and  iron,  even  to 
the  supports  of  the  floors  and  roof,  whioh  was 
80  ft.  from  the  concrete,  absorbing  the  labour  of 
thirty-five  bricklayers  for  several  months,  one 
carpenter  sufficing  to  attend  upon  the  whole, 
and  his  place  could  easily,  under  my  directions, 
have  been  filled  by  an  intelligent  labourer. 

“ E.  L.”  says  he  had  some  experience  in  both 
branches,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  art  of 
bricklaying  is  the  most  easily  acquired.  I am  of 
a contrary  opinion,  founded  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  forty  years’  continuous  toil  through  all 
the  grades,  from  an  apprentice  upwards ; and  I 
beg  to  suggest,  without  being  offensive,  that 
“ E.  L.”  commenced  his  experience  with  the 
bricklaying,  and  found  it  more  difficult  to  attain 
proficiency  than  he  is  now  willing  to  confess,  and 
so  threw  it  aside,  choosing  the  more  easily 
acquired  branch, — the  carpenter ; and  now,  like 
a disappointed  lover,  seeks  revenge  by  slandering 
the  object  of  his  former  affections. 

That  the  carpenter  has  gi’eater  facilities  than 
the  bricklayer  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
attendant  trades,  I have  already  disproved,  by 
showing  that  the  bricklayer  gets  a start  of  some 
years,  and  if  he  neglects  his  opportunities  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  man.  That  a carpenter  can,  if 
he  choose,  build  a house  without  assistance,  I 
quite  agree ; but  that  a bricklayer  would  fail,  I 
deny : on  the  contrary,  the  bi’icklayer’s  house 
would  possess  qualities  which  the  carpenter,  in 
his  house,  would  fail  to  produce,  i.e.,  a sure 
foundation,  efficiently  drained,  free  from  smoky 
chimneys,  an  even  temperature,  and  impervious 
to  wind  and  rain. 

Your  correspondent  says  his  letter  is  intended 
to  apply  to  ordinary  house-building.  Now, 
ordinary  houses  are  almost  without  exception 
built  with  brick ; and,  as  a rule,  they  are  built 
to  sell, — the  majority  of  those  that  build  them 
being  carpenters  and  joiners,  who  personally 
superintend  the  work ; and  it  does  not  tell  much 
in  favour  of  them  as  the  fittest  men  for  the 
leading  position,  that  you  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  publish  in  your  columns  the  bitter  com- 
plaints of  those  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  have  been 
tempted  to  purchase  one  of  their  productions. 

Touching  the  mason,  I beg  to  say  he  has  no 
status  in  this  discussion,  for  it  is  very  rare  that 
stone,  on  account  of  its  expense,  is  used  other 
than  as  a veneer,  commencing  at  the  ground- 
line upwards.  The  work  is  like  the  joiner’s,  pre-  ■ 
pared  in  the  shop,  which  is  frequently  at  a . 
distance  from  the  building.  The  manual  labour  1 
attending  it  is  considerably  more  severe  than  the  i 
bricklayer’s  ; the  more  artistic  portion  falls  into  ij 
the  hands  of  a distinct  class,  the  carver,  who 
least  of  all  has  any  claim  to  the  leading  position. 

In  regard  to  the  load  of  prejudice  impeding  the  : 
advance  of  the  bricklayer,  I used  the  words  in 
my  former  letter  advisedly,  and  I repeat  them,  i 
for  it  is  evident  that  it  does  exist,  your  corre-  • 
spondent  contributing  more  than  a fair  share,  i 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  statement,  that  the  i 
bricklayer  does  not  receive  the  education  that  a ; 
carpenter  and  joiner  does  ? Does  he  wish  you  in 
to  believe  that  as  boys  at  school  their  education  is 
shaped  according  to  the  trade  they  are  predestined  • 
to  follow  ? How  many  parents  of  the  artisan  ii 
class  can,  when  their  boys  are  at  school,  deter-  ill 
mine  how  they  shall  shape  their  course  when  old  ! I 
enough  to  work;  and  when  it  is  eventually  I' 
decided?  More  by  the  predilections  of  the  boy  : 
himself,  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  do  they  : 
not  all,  n respect  to  adult  education,  start  equal.  < 
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Are  not  the  adult  schools  open  to  the  brioklayer 
the  same  as  the  carpenter  ? and  are  not  the  same 
means  of  self-tuition  open  to  one  as  to  the  other? 
If  the  bricklayer  does  not  avail  himself  of  his 
advantages  it  is  his  fault.  The  responsibility 
of  educating  the  man  is  vested  in  the  man, 
limited  only  by  his  opportunities,  his  brain 
capacities,  and,  above  all,  his  will, — not  by  the 
nature  of  his  occupation. 

That  the  oarpenter  has  long  held  the  leading 
position  by  custom,  I agree,  but  there  are  pre- 

in  oedents  that  are  dangerous,  and  customs  change 

with  the  times ; and,  I say  again,  “ E.  L.” 
J has  failed  to  show  it  is  his  by  right.  I also 
repeat  that  brickwork  holds  the  most  important 
place  in  modern  construction,  an  assertion  fully 
borne  out  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  applied. 
I need  not  repeat  that  the  superintendence 
shonld  be  intrusted  to  those  who  understand  it. 
Admit  that,  and  it  must  follow  the  bricklayer  is 
the  most  fit,  presuming  he,  with  his  superior 
opportunities,  has  made  himself  acquainted  with 
tbe  necessary  practical  knowledge  of  the  other 
branches  more  immediately  attendant,  and  in 
connexion  with  it.  Therefore,  I once  more 
earnestly  appeal  to  bricklayers  to  arouse  them- 
selves to  a sense  of  their  position  in  this 
respect ; and  whatever  has  happened  in  the 
past,  for  the  future  they  will  so  far  educate 
themselves  that,  by  their  conduct  and  ability, 
they  are  undeserving  the  too-oft-repeated  slur, 
that  a bricklayer  cannot  superintend  his  own 
work,  much  less  hold  the  leading  position.  That 
I they  will  do  this,  or,  at  least,  make  an  effort,  is 
the  wish  that  has  influenced  me  in  the  initiation 
I of  this  correspondence. 

A Bricklayer  Clerk  or  Works. 


WHO  LOOKS  AFTER  THE  STRAND  AND 
ITS  TRIBUTARIES  ? 

Sir, — A fortnight  ago  you  were  good  enough 
I to  print  a letter  irom  me,  inquiring  whether  there 
J be  any  surveyor  or  overseer  intrusted  with  the 
I interests  and  rights  of  the  ratepayers  of  St. 
I Paul’s,  Covent-garden,  in  particular,  and  those  of 
the  public  in  general  frequenting  that  neighbour- 
I hood.  Therein  I alluded  to  a plot  of  waste  laad 
I at  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Chandos  streets, 
I upon  which  a notioe-board  had  long  enjoined 
I intending  speculators  to  seek  the  aid  of  “ a 
I certain  Mr.  Howard.”  The  result  of  my  letter 

I is  that  the  notice-board  in  question  has  been 

I removed,  but  the  hoarding  of  rotten  doors, 
I worm-eaten  planks,  and  other  carpenters’  refuse, 
I Btill  remains  an  eyeBore  and  inconvenience  from 

I which  even  bill-stickers,  unwarned,  shrink  with 
cautious  dismay  ! 

| Perhaps  in  this  dead  and  silly  season  it  is  in- 
I considerate  to  expect  an  answer  to  my  question, 
I — builders,  architects,  and  other  millionaires 
E having  obviously  retired  to  their  country-seats, — 

I but  unless  some  explanation  is  quickly  afforded 
I of  an  unusual  and  useless  trespass  upon  a portion 
I of  the  public  footway,  I shall  take  leave  to  com- 
I muuicate  personally  with  the  noble  owner  of  the 
I soil.  In  the  present  state  of  metropolitan 
I government,  this  course  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
I successful  as  any  other.  I shall  inform  the  Duke 
I of  Bedford  that  oertain  of  his  Grace’s  agents  or 
I lessees,  for  at  least  the  space  of  this  current 
|j  year,  have  deprived  the  public  of  a portion  of 
I the  pavement  in  Bedford  and  Chandos  streets, 

I without  any  apparent  right,  and  for  no  visible 
U utility.  At  the  same  time  an  opportunity  may 
I perhaps  oocur  to  describe  the  character  of  some 
H of  the  buildings  whioh  have  lately  sprung  up 
H upon  this  portion  of  the  Duke’s  estate, — build. 
B ings  which,  under  the  present  tenure  of  land  in 
E England,  are  contrived  with  Buch  skill  and 
B cunning  by  both  architects  and  builders  as  to 
H afford  profit  to  none — not  even  the  heirs  of  the 
H ground-landlord  — except  the  architects  and 
d builders  aforesaid. 

Sir,  I live  in  a new  house,  built  to  last  a few 
(V  years,  the  joint  work  of  both  an  architect  and  a 
fl  builder,  to  say  nothing  of  two  surveyors,  who 
I were  necessarily  called  in  to  assist  them.  The 
N landlord  for  whom  the  house  was  built  knows 
even  less  about  bricks  and  mortar  than  the  ordi- 
Iti  nary  Londoner,  and  he  modestly  admits  that  he 
IQ  oannot  complain  of  his  own  house,  because  those 
lo  of  his  friends  are  built  much  in  the  same  way. 
W Neither  do  I complain.  Ye  gods  ! do  I not  revel 
nl  in  my  house  ? My  windows  rattle  with  a breath 
lo  of  wind,  which  in  the  winter  whistles  through 
11  them  ; in  summer,  the  sunlight  penetrates  under 
m my  doors,  and  through  their  shrunk  panels  ; my 
>JI  floor-boards,  each  inclined  at  a different  angle, 
t;  are  wonderful  to  behold  ; but  take  them  up,  as  I 


am  constantly  obliged  to  do,  and  you  shall  see 
something  still  more  wonderful  beneath,  where 
the  gas-pipes  thread  their  way  and  leak, — oh  ! 
they  leak,  and  always  in  impossible  places.  The 
chimneys,  it  is  true,  only  smoke  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  east  or  the  south-west ; yet  the  brick 
walls  yawn,  the  plaster  ceilings  crack,  the  wooden 
skirtings  come  undone  ; nevertheless,  these 
are  trifles  compared  with  my  staircase.  0 
“tread”!  why  breakest  thou?  0 “riser”! 
why  so  elastic  ? 0 “soffit”  ! why  powder  me 

with  bad  sulphate  of  lime  ? The  devil,  mayhap, 
has  prompted  an  answer.  The  Socratic  system 
of  leaving  the  world,  which  has  been  much  prac- 
tised of  late,  may  find  in  my  staircase  an  impetus 
to  its  modern  development.  I believe  that  I am 
in  a position  to  guarantee  a verdict  of  “ acci- 
dental death  ” to  any  person  or  persons  desirous 
of  committing  suicide.  By  watching  the  right 
moment  (and  that  at  no  distant  time),  any  man 
can  be  successfully  brained  with  merely  one 
flight  of  my  Btairs.  Due  notice  can  be  privately 
given  to  the  mercantile  and  other  communities 
of  its  impending  fall  for  the  benefit  of  the  tem- 
porarily insane ; and  the  result  I am  confident 
would  accrue  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
coroner,  the  undertaker,  and  mankind. 

Men  of  fashion  being  now  all  out  of  town  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  surveyors  to  return  to 
London  merely  to  inspect  Bedford-street  or 
venture  along  the  Strand.  They  would  avoid 
the  latter  plnce  at  any  time,  but  most  certainly 
at  the  present  moment.  The  Strand  as  you 
know,  sir,  has  been  “up”  ; parts  of  it  are  still 
“ up  ” ; that  it  will  be  “ up  ” again  very  soon  is 
certain  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  put 
“ down.”  I complain  of  nothing,  much  less  of  the 
state  of  the  chronic  effervescence  which  afflicts 
other  thoroughfares  besides  the  Strand.  But  I wish 
to  ask  a question  concerning  local  government 
discipline.  I am  about  to  lay  down  a speak- 
ing tube  between  the  house  in  which  I live  and 
the  public-house  opposite,  for  an  obviously 
practical  purpose.  Can  I pull  up  all  the  road- 
way between  the  two  houses,  dig  a deep  trench, 
and,  for  a week,  Bnap  my  fingers  at  all  carts, 
cabs,  carriages,  and  the  like  ? If  there  be  any 
one  in  authority  to  consult  concerning  these 
things,  does  he  ever  question  the  necessity  for 
London  as  it  has  lately  been  dug  up 
in  the  Strand  ? And  if  these  be  necessary,  does 
he  see  that  the  stones  are  properly  laid  down 
agaiu  ? Last  Sunday  morniog,  although  no  rain  had 
fallen  for  days,  the  Strand  from  Welliugton-street 
to  Bedford-street  was  thickly  coated  with  black 
congealed  mud  (in  Continental  and  therefore  less 
Christian  cities  the  streets  require  to  be  kept 
quite  as  clean  on  Sundays  as  on  weekdays)  ; 
ruoks  of  paving-stones  protruded  above  the  sur- 
face  of  the  road,  aud  one  or  two  were  loose  and 
eminently  dangerous;  pools  of  black  and  green 
water  lay  stagnant  and  towards  noon  got  lighted 
up  by  a bright  sun.  All  this  doing,  redoing,  and 
undoing,  besides  costing  a good  deal  of  money, 
leaves  the  streets  in  a state  of  hideous  patch- 
work  which  facilitates  the  accumulation  of  refuse 
of  all  kinds — refuse,  which  in  the  Strand,  more 
often  than  will  be  believed,  depends  for  its  re- 
moval solely  upon  the  wheels  of  rolling  vehicles 
and  the  extremities,  naked  and  clothed,  of 
passing  animals  both  brute  and  human.  W. 


TEACHERS  AND  WORKERS. 

(For  the  Use  of  the  School  Board  Schools.) 

Give  the  workman  water  pure, 

Give  the  workman  light  and  air  ; 

If  his  life  is  insecure, 

Health  and  mind  oannot  endure, 

And  his  home  becomes  a snare. 

Build  the  workman’s  dwelling  sound, 

Not  an  earth-house  or  a cave  ; 

Scan  and  drain  well  underground, 

Heed  and  pave  well  all  around, 

Or  you’ll  make  his  living  grave. 

Educate  the  workman’s  child, 

In  your  lessons  aye  impress 
That  the  fountain  undefiled, 

Lies  in  truth  so  oft  exiled, — 

Mind  and  body  cleanliness. 

Teachers  of  the  present  age, 

Teachers  of  the  coming  time, 

If  you ’d  live  in  history’s  page, 

Let  these  truths  your  mind  engage, 

They  will  lead  to  work  sublime. 

C.  C.  H. 


IF  ST.  PAUL’S  IS  TO  BE  DECORATED. 

Sir, — It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  consider  that 
after  all  the  painstaking  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  careful  investi- 
gations of  its  secretary,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  to 
determine  the  right  method  of  conducting  the 
decoration  of  a great  public  or  mouumental 
building,  we  should  still  find  any  one  to  propose, 
as  your  correspondent,  “ G.  S.  A.,”  that  the  win- 
dows should  be  the  first  consideration, — the  key 
to  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s. 

In  the  various  reports  of  that  Royal  Commis- 
sion, it  was,  amongst  other  things,  distinctly 
pointed  out  that  if  coloured  glass  be  introduced 
at  all  into  the  windows  of  an  edifice  which  is 
destined  to  receive  mural  pictures,  it  should  be 
but  sparingly,  in  very  small  quantities.  The 
first  step  should,  therefore,  be  not,  as  your 
correspondent  suggests,  to  have  all  the  windows 
filled  with  “ painted  windows,  richly  dight,”  but 
to  have  those  already  introduced  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  next  thing  should  be 
to  appoint  an  historical  painter,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  theory  and  praotice  of  mural 
painting,  to  the  command  of  the  decoration  of 
the  cathedral.  Tbe  introduction  of  those  win- 
dows, from  the  designs  of  Schnorr  into  such  a 
building,  considering  the  main  object  in  view, 
could  have  occurred  nowhere  but  in  England, 
and  perhaps  nowhere  else  in  England  but  in 
London. 

The  reason  for  excluding  painted  windows 
under  the  circumstances  is  obvious,  for  pigments 
reflecting  colours  from  their  surfaces,  no  matter 
how  skilfully  treated,  can  never  compete  with 
the  brilliancy  of  colours  radiated  from  either 
stained  or  painted  glass.  Where  windows  are 
filled  with  painted  glass,  the  glass  must  “ lord 
it”  over  everything  else  in  the  way  of  pictorial 
art,  hence  its  applicability  to  Gothic  architec- 
ture, which  does  not  admit,  to  any  great  extent, 
of  piotorial  embellishment. 

The  key  to  the  decorations  Bhould  be  that 
which  was  the  key  to  the  architecture, — the 
theme  of  the  Redemption.  Here  is  the  base  on 
which  all  ecclesiastical  superstructure  should  be 
raised,  the  theme  which  taxes  the  invention  of 
painter,  sculptor,  and  architect  to  the  highest. 
The  architect  has  given  us  the  fair  proportioned 
body,  the  painter  and  sculptor  should  now 
breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  as  Michelangelo 
did  into  the  Sistine,  and  Raffaelle  into  the 
Yatican.  W.  C.  T. 


CONCRETE  PONDS. 

Sir, — In  the  Builder  for  August  21  a corre- 
spondent asks  for  a remedy  for  the  leaking  of  a 
concrete  pond.  As  no  clue  is  given  to  the  nature 
of  the  Bubsoil,  or  what  the  concrete  was  made 
from,  and  how  it  was  made  and  applied,  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  a cure ; but  allow  me  to 
state  that  I have  constructed  a considerable 
number  of  concrete  ponds,  tanks,  and  reservoirs, 
some  of  the  former  of  very  large  dimensions,  and 
that  only  in  one  instance  has  there  been  the 
slightest  failure,  and  this  I found  was  caused  by 
the  concrete  being  laid  on  the  clay  which  had 
formed  a pond  that  the  new  one  was  to  replace. 
The  clay  contracted,  through  being  kept  dry, — a 
subsidence  ensued,  and  the  concrete  inevitably 
cracked. 

My  method  of  forming  the  ponds  iB  this  : — 
After  excavating  the  ground  to  the  proper  form, 
the  concrete  is  made  in  the  manner  usual  for 
walls  of  concrete  buildings,  with  one  part  of 
Portland  cement  to  seven  parts  of  clean,  Bharp, 
gravel,  crushed  flints,  or  other  suitable  aggre- 
gate : this  is  laid  on  evenly,  about  4 in.  to  5 in. 
thick,  commencing  at  the  bottom  aud  working 
towards  the  top.  The  concrete  should  be 
tolerably  we'l  beaten  at  the  time  it  is  deposited 
in  place,  with  an  ordinary  turf-beater  faced  with 
sheet-iron  or  zino.  It  is  essential  that  a much 
smaller  quantity  of  water  should  be  employed 
for  mixing  purposes  than  is  usual  for  wall  build- 
ing, because  otherwise  the  cement  exuding  the 
water  unnecessary  for  setting,  the  latter  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  it  is  then  impossible  to  beat  the 
concrete  as  otherwise  should  be.  In  two  days 
after  completion,  the  surface  of  the  concrete 
should  have  applied  to  it  a mixture  of  half  cement 
and  half  clean,  coarse,  sharp  sand,  a small  portion 
only  being  “ gauged  ” at  a time,  and  this  should 
be  commenced  at  the  lowest  part  as  before,  and 
well  worked  in  with  a plasterer’s  hand-float,  so 
that  all  the  interstices  are  completely  filled  ; 
but, — and  this  is  important, — there  should  be 
no  thickness  of  cement  or  coat,  but  the  hand- 
float  used  until  it  grinds  against  the  surface  of 
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the  concrete.  For  cattle-ponds,  the  slope  of  the 
Bides  should  be  much  less  steep  than  is  usual 
with  clay  ponds,  because  there  is  obviously  not 
so  good  a foothold. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  the  advantage  of  con- 
crete for  open  ponds  seems,  as  a rule,  to  have 
been  overlooked,  as  with  a solid  substratum  it 
will  bear  almost  any  amount  of  rough  treatment 
without  injury,  and  no  protection  fence  is  there- 
fore necessary  ; neither  is  it  liable,  as  clay  ponds 
are,  to  sustain  injury  in  dry  seasons  (when 
depending  upon  surface  drainage  or  rainfall), 
and  it  is  economical  in  first  cost,  which  ranges 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  3d.  per  superficial  yard,  exclu- 
sive of  the  excavation.  Thos.  Potter. 


BACK  STREETS  QUESTION. 

THE  MIDDLESBROUGH  STREETS  COMMITTEE. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Middlesbrough 
Streets,  Markets,  and  Building  Committee  was 
held  in  the  Corporation  Buildings  on  the  7th 
inst.,  Alderman  Todd  in  the  chair.  The  clerk 
having  written  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
pointing  out  that  some  members  of  the  Town 
Council  held  that  one  thiDg  was  meant  by  the 
words  “ back  passage,”  and  some  arguing  that 
it  meant  another, — a back  street,  not  a back 
passage, — read  the  following  letter  from  the 
Board : — 

“ Sib,— I am  directed  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  on  the  12th  ult. 
respecting  the  bye  laws  proposed  by  the  Town  Council. of 
I he  borough  of  Middlesbrough,  and  to  forward  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Town  Council  the  inclosed  copy  of  a re- 
port which  the  Board  have  received  from  their  architect 
on  the  subject.  Having  regard  to  the  advice  of  their 
architect,  the  Board  would  not  be  prepared  to  confirm  a 
bye-law  authorising  the  construction  of  a back  street  of 
the  reduced  width  proposed  by  the  memorialists.  But  if 
there  be  auy  real  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  bye-law, 
this  should  be  cleared  up  by  a judicial  decision,  or  by  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  bye-law.” 

Fbas.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary.” 

Copy  of  Enclosure. 

“ Middlesbrough. — Width  of  Back  Streets. 

Narrow  streets  seriously  interfere  with  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  the  districts  in  which  they  have  been 
formed  are  invariably  close  and  unwholesome.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  that  move- 
ment in  the  atmosphere  necessary  to  change  the  air,  but 
'also  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  streets  clean.  Narrow 
streets,  too,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  additional 
expense  and  difficulty  of  watching,  lighting,  and  scaveng- 
ing them,  become  places  of  deposit  for  every  kind  of  filth 
and  refuse,  which,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  de- 
moralisation, are  very  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  For  the  above  reasons,  and  having  regard  to 
inconvenience  of  public  traffic,  I usually  recommend  the 
same  minimum  width  for  streets  not  intended  for  carriage 
traffic  (including  back  streets)  as  is  prescribed  in  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act,  sec.  63,— viz.,  20  ft.  ; and  am  of 
opinion  that  the  Town  Council  ought  never  to  have  allowed 
any  diminution  from  the  minimum  width  of  IS  ft.  specified 
in  their  existing  series  of  bye-laws,  and  I do  not  see  that 
they  have  any  authority  whatever  for  doing  so.” 

A discussion  then  took  place  as  to  who  were 
responsible  for  persons  having  laid  out  buildings 
and  erected  houses  with  3 ft.  back  passages, 
while  the  bye-law  in  existence  stated  that  the 
back  passages  should  be  18  ft.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that 
the  builders  themselves  were  responsible ; others 
thought  that  the  Council  were  liable  for  altering 
them.  The  clerk  held  that  the  builders  were 
responsible,  because,  whatever  the  Council  did, 
whatever  plaus  they  passed,  did  not  make  legal 
an  infringement  of  the  bye-laws  sanctioned  by 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  chairman 
was  of  opinion  that  the  committee  had  no  right 
to  pass  block  plans  with  less  than  18  ft.  back 
passage.  At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  a number 
of  plans  were  submitted  with  9 ft.  back  passages; 
but  they  were  all  refused,  the  only  persons 
voting  in  favour  of  the  passing  of  the  plans  being 
Messrs.  Bargate,  Archibald,  and  Blackburn. 


THE  NEW  STREET,  MARYLEBONE. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  careful 
about  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  new  street 
from  Wigmore-street  to  Hinde-street, — Man-devil 
has  such  a queer  look.  Surely  Mandeville  is 
meant  ? Bayswater. 


THE  WORM  IN  THE  WOOD. 

Sib, — I am  much  troubled  by  the  woodwork  in  my  cart- 
horse stable  being  worm-eaten,  and  should  be  glad  to  dis- 
cover a preventive.  The  whole  of  the  timber  work,  in- 
cluding oak  stall-posts,  and  division  boards,  also  flooring 
boards’  of  hay -loft  over,  is  being  completely  eaten  away, 
and  if  touched  crumbles  into  dust. 

I am  aware  that  eventually  new  timbers  will  be  required, 
but  in  the  meantime  I am  desirous  of  applying  some  re- 
medy which  would  stop  its  further  progress,  and  eradicate 
the  pest.  Possibly  some  of  your  readers  might  suggest 
the  best  course  to  be  adopted.  Agbicola.. 


BLAST-FURNACE  CONSTRUCTION. 

With  a view  to  reduce  the  cost  of  a furnace 
stack  without  interfering  with  the  permanency 
or  the  economic  operation  of  the  structure, 
Messrs.  Weimer  & Birkinbine,  of  Lebanon,  U.S., 
have  introduced  a mode  of  constructing  blast- 
furnaces which  is  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association.  The  heavy  masonry  which  sur- 
rounded the  stacks  of  the  furnaces  of  former 
years  has  given  way  to  the  lighter  masonry  piers, 
or  metal  columns  sustaining  a mantle  ; and  now 
Messrs.  Weimer  & Birkinbine  come  forward  with 
another  method  of  construction,  which  con- 
sists in  substituting  large  cast  - iron  housings 
nearly  double  the  height  of  the  ordinary  columns 
or  piers.  The  housings  support  a cast-iron 
mantle  constructed  in  the  form  of  a hollow  girder 
through  which  air  can  circulate.  Below  this 
mantle  the  fire-brick  masonry  of  the  bosh  walls 
(2  ft.  6 in.  in  thickness)  is  exposed,  each  course 
being  confined  by  bauds  of  1 in.  Bquare  iron, 
which  are  secured  to  the  housings  by  T-heads 
resting  in  Blots  left  to  receive  them.  A casing  of 
boiler  iron  surrounds  the  walls  of  the  crucible  as 
high  as  the  tuyere  openings,  and  between  it  and 
the  walls  are  placed  6 in.  of  washed  gravel, 
through  which  water  is  allowed  to  percolate. 
The  housings  also  form  supports  for  the  circle- 
blast  and  water-pipes,  and  for  a spray -pipe  under 
the  mantle.  The  outside  of  the  Btack  above  the 
mantle  is  of  red  brick,  secured  by  strong  iron 
bauds  provided  with  double  devices, — a casing 
of  boiler  iron  surrounding  the  upper  portion 
having  flue  connexions.  The  tunnel  head  is  pro- 
vided with  Weimer’s  patent  charger,  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  gas  when  the  bell  is  dropped 
and  maintains  a regular  flow  of  hot-blast  and 
boilers.  The  fence  is  adjustable  so  as  to  be  used 
either  open  or  closed.  The  entire  construction 
is  intended  to  consume  the  minimum  amount  of 
material,  and  the  hollow  mantle,  spray-pipe, 
exposed  bosh  walls,  light  bands,  and  crucible 
casing  give  abundant  opportunity  to  avoid  danger 
from  excessive  temperature. 


UNANNEALED  GLASS. 

In  a second  paper  on  this  subject  addressed 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  MM.  Y.  de 
Luynes  and  Ch.  Feil  treat  of  blocks  and  plates 
of  unannealed  glass.  They  Btate  that  in  general 
it  is  impossible  to  saw,  file,  or  drill  a hole  in  such 
glass  without  its  flying  off  into  fragments  like 
Rupert’s  drops.  Shape,  however,  exercises  some 
influence  in  the  matter  : thus,  a disk  may  be 
perforated  in  its  centre  without  breaking,  but  if 
it  is  attempted  to  perforate  it  in  any  other 
place  it  will  crumble  to  pieces.  Under  polarised 
light  a square  plate  of  St.  Gobain  glass  displays 
a black  cross,  the  branches  of  which  are  parallel 
to  the  sides.  It  is  always  possible  to  saw  it 
through  along  those  directions,  but  anywhere 
else  the  saw  is  sure  to  break  the  plate.  If  the 
two  portions  of  the  latter,  when  quite  sawn 
through,  be  seen  through  polarised  light,  there 
will  be  perceived  black  stripes  and  coloured 
fringes,  the  arrangement  of  which  shows  that 
the  molecular  Btate  of  the  fragments  is  no  longer 
the  same  as  before  the  operation.  If  the  two 
pieces  be  placed  directly  one  upon  the  other,  the 
fringes  and  stripes  disappear;  but  if  put 
together  inversely,  the  latter  will  assume  the 
appearance  they  would  have  with  a plate  of 
double  the  thickness.  This  proves  that  all  has 
proceeded  symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the 
saw. 


AMERICAN  EDGE-TOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 

English  edge-tool  makers  in  particular  are 
(says  the  Mining  Journal ) aware  of  the  success 
which  certain  of  their  business  rivals  in  America 
have  hustled  them  in  many  of  our  home  and 
foreign  markets.  So  large,  however,  is  the 
demand  at  present  for  good  edge-tools  of  almost 
every  description  that  there  are  few  edge-tool 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  have  not 
plenty  of  orders  upon  their  books.  The  English 
article  is  not,  therefore,  out  of  use,  but  there  is 
a perceptible  increase  in  the  favour  in  which 
handy  and  thoroughly  excellent  tools  are  held, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  this  is  being 
encouraged  by  the  growing  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing steel,  both  shear  and  cast.  Sensible  of 
this,  certain  American  firms  are  pushing  their 
opportunity.  Hence  it  comes  about  that 
American  forks,  shovels,  and  axes  are  to  be  had 
wherever  edge-too's  are  offered  in  this  country. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  Americans  believe  that 


they  can  compete  with  us  much  more  success- 
fully by  having  branch  establishments  to  manu- 
facture their  specialities  in  this  country  rather 
than  by  shipping  their  product  from  the  other 
side.  A firm  of  cast-steel  shovel-makers  at 
Pittsburgh  are  now,  through  a representative 
who  has  recently  come  over  from  Pittsburgh  to 
England,  making  inquiries  which  will  regulate 
their  action,  and  determine  them  whether  they 
will  themselves  begin  to  make  in  this  country,  or 
whether  they  will  offer  their  process  to  English 
firms,  or  to  an  English  company. 


ARBITRATION  CASES. 

JACKSON  V.  BUIST. 

In  October  last  a house  in  course  of  erection 
at  Crockbertown,  Cardiff,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Dr.  Buist  by  force,  the  builders — Messrs. 
Jackson  & Shaw — alleging  that  an  amount  of 
over  500Z.  was  due  to  them  at  the  time;  and 
when  the  case  was  brought  before  the  public, 
they  (the  builders)  assigned  as  a reason  for 
refusing  to  give  up  possession,  the  refusal  by 
Dr.  Buist  and  his  architect  (Mr.  Blessley)  to 
recognise  their  claims.  The  matter  was  subse- 
quently brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  by  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Brett  the 
whole  case  was  referred  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Bernard,  of 
Cardiff.  It  was  further  ordered  that  the  costs  of 
the  cause  were  to  abide  the  event,  the  costs  of 
reference  only  being  in  the  discretion  of  the 
arbitrator.  The  defendant,  Dr.  Buist,  had  ten- 
dered 1G0Z.  to  the  Messrs.  Jackson  as  payment 
in  full,  which,  being  refused,  the  defendant 
paid  334Z.  Is.  into  court,  pleading  a set-off  of 
1741.  Is.  as  liquidated  damages  and  money  paid 
in  completing  the  building.  The  arbitrator 
awards  that  over  and  above  the  sum  of.  334Z.  Is. 
paid  into  court  by  the  defendant,  the  defendant 
is  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  69Z. 
17s.  8d.,  and  he  directs  the  defendant  to  pay  to 
the  plaintiffs  the  said  sum  and  the  costs  prior  to 
the  reference,  and  he  orders  that  the  plaintiffs 
aud  defendant  do  each  bear  their  and  his  own 
costs  of  reference,  and  do  each  pay  one-half  of 
the  costs  of  the  award. 


THE  DUNDEE  ESPLANADE. 

The  dispute  which  has  existed  for  so  long  a time 
between  the  magistrates  and  council  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Kinghorn,  the  original  contractor  for  the  construction  of 
the  esplanade,  has  now  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Leslie, 
C.E.,  the  arbiter. 

Mr.  Kinghorn  left  the  works  in  an  unfinished  state  in 
January,  1871,  stating  that  he  had  expended  all  the 
material  he  was  called  upon  by  the  schedule  to  do.  In 
consequence  of  the  sinking  of  the  foundations  of  the  wall, 
he  stopped  operations  until  he  Bhould  receive  orders  from 
the  engineer  in  reference  to  the  work  which  still  remained 
to  be  done,  as  the  extent  of  the  schedule  measurement  had 
been  reached  before  he  came  to  the  pitching  of  the  wall. 
The  magistrate  and  council  applied  to  Mr.  Leslie  in  order 
that  Mr.  Kinghorn  should  be  made  to  finish  his  contract, 
allowing  him  at  the  same  time  the  right  to  reserve  any 
claims  for  extras.  After  several  hearings  a considerable 
time  ago,  Mr.  Leslie  found  that  Mr.  Kinghorn  was  bound 
to  finish  his  contract,  but  reserved  to  him  the  right  of 
making  a claim  lor  any  extras.  Mr.  Kinghorn,  however, 
declined  to  go  on,  and  the  magistrates  resolved  to  finish 
the  esplanade  themselves.  The  works  were  then  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Robert  Laing,  contractor,  Dundee,  at 
an  enhanced  cost,  arising  from  the  increased  price  of 
labour  and  material  as  compared  with  their  price  when 
Mr.  Kinghorn’s  contract  was  entered  into  in  18o9.  On  the 
completion  of  the  works  a short  time  ago,  the  magistrates 
and  council  craved  the  arbiter  to  dispose  of  the  contend- 
ing claims.  Mr.  Kinghorn  claimed  9,7181. 18s.  8d.,  besides 
damages  for  alleged  breach  of  contract.  The  magistrates 
and  council,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  to  recognise 
his  claim,  aud  made  a claim  against  Mr.  Kinghorn  for 
9,5911.  Os.  2d.,  being  the  cost  of  the  works  which  Mr.  King- 
horn had  left  to  be  completed,  and  including  the  cost  of 
repairing  damages  to  the  sea-wall  while  the  works  were 
left  exposed  by  Mr.  Kinghorn,  and  also  the  cost  of  enter- 
ing into  new  contracts,  watching,  inspection,  and  en- 
gineer's fees  upon  the  extra  works.  A long  proof  was 
taken  in  Edinburgh  about  two  months  ago,  uud  parties 
were  fully  heard  subsequently  upon  the  import  of  the 
proof  and  the  contending  claims.  Mr.  Leslie  has  now 
decided  against  Mr.  Kinghorn.  After  allowing  him  up- 
wards of  1,8001.  for  extra  work,  he  is  found  liable  to  pay 
to  the  town  the  sum  of  6,9501. 19s.  6d. 


Threatening  a Foreman. — At  the  Guild- 
hall Police  Court,  on  the  1st  inst.,  John  Hardy, 
and  John  Ball,  labourers,  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  W.  Lawrence  & Sons,  contractors,  were 
charged  with  being  drunk  and  threatening 
Michael  Pipe,  foreman  at  a job  being  carried 
out  at  the  new  City  Club.  The  prisoners  had 
been  at  work  under  him  for  about  a fortnight, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  they  came  to  work 
drunk,  which  was  repeated  again  on  Tuesday, 
and  he  refused  to  give  them  their  ticket.  The 
defendants  persisted  in  annoying  him,  and 
threatened  to  do  for  him.  They  were  fined  5s., 
or  seven  days’  imprisonment  each. 
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COMPETITIONS. 

Tiie  School  Board  of  Leyton  and  Leytonstone 
have  seleoted  the  deBign,  submitted  in  limited 
competition,  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  for  their 
Churoh-road  schools.  The  Board  obtained  pro- 
fessional assistance  in  considering  the  plans 
submitted,  and  the  report  which  was  made  to 
them  by  their  adviser  was  very  favourable  to  the 
design  seleoted.  The  schools  are  to  accommo- 
date 525  children,  in  the  three  departments  of 
boys, 'girls,  and  infants.  The  site  being  ample,  the 
school-buildings  will  all  be  of  one  story  only. 
A master’s  house  will  form  part  of  the  group  of 
buildings. 


GIVE  THEM  A RUB. 

Sir, — In  August,  1873,  you  kindly  inserted 
my  letter  under  the  above  title.  Allow  me  now 
to  say  that  it  has  not  been  unheeded  in  the  City. 
The  bronze  statues  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct  have 
been  cleaned,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  rebronzed. 
It  seems  to  be  rather  early  for  such  a process. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  arrangements  are  made 
that  these  Btatnes,  and  all  others,  may  be 
periodically  rubbed  or  brushed,  which  will  keep 
them  in  good  order,  and  the  example  would  soon 
be  followed  throughout  the  metropolis.  Y. 


DIFFERENCES. 

Sir,— I have  been  looking  in  tho  Builder  for  the  last 
two  weeks  expecting  to  see  a statement  of  tenders  that 
■were  sent  in  for  building  two  pairs  of  villas  in  the  Mall- 
road,  Hammersmith.  Not  seeing  them,  I consider  in 
justice  to  the  trade  they  ought  to  be  published,  and 
having  been  requested  by  one  of  the  competing  firms,  have 
sent  you  a copy  of  them,  and  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if 
you  will  print  them  in  your  next.  The  three  middle  tenders 
are  from  firms  living  on  the  spot,  the  lowest  from  a Brixton 
tradesman.  I have  no  doubt  all  are  respectable  firms,  but 
the  question  is,  why  the  difference,  as  each  firm  had 
uantities  supplied  them  by  the  surveyor,  Mr.  H. 
ovegrove : — 

Hobson  £3,4:19  0 0 

Btimson  3,160  0 0 

Chamberlain  Brothers 3/47  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  3,025  0 0 

Wilson 2,995  0 0 

Everett  2,180  0 0 

Brealey  2,125  0 0 

A Fiftbbn  Years'  Sobscribeb. 


“ VARNISH.” 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  recommend  an 
I oak  varnish  that  will  stand  out  of  doors  P I have  tried 
I several  on  oak  doors  and  window-frames,  but  none  will 
| stand,  and  therefore  I suppose  they  ure  useless  in  pre- 
I sorting  tho  wood.  Quebcus. 

U STOPPAGE  OF  A PUBLIC  THOROUGHFARE. 

It  is  now  nearly  a year  since  the  Regent’s 
| Park  explosion  wrecked  Macclesfield-bridge,  and 
a debarred  all  carriage  access  to  the  fine  internal 
Id  road  from  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  Park 
| for  nearly  a mile  and  a half ; the  ddcombres  of 
I the  bridge  and  of  the  handsome  gate-lodge  are 
I still  prostrate  in  the  same  confusion  and  ruin  as 
| they  were  left  on  the  8th  of  October,  1874 ; and 
the  inhabitants  of  Portland-town,  Primrose-hill, 
| the  Avenue-road,  and  its  important  vicinage,  are 
| Beriously  incommoded  and  injured  (in  property) 
t(  by  this  utter  heedlessness.  Who  is  blameable 
R for  this  recklessness  of  public  rights  ? 

Allusion  to  the  subjeot  was  made  in  the 
I Builder  some  months  back,  but  no  direct  move- 
0 ment  has  yet  been  made  to  compel  the  canal 
q company  to  redress  a publio  wrong.  The  suf- 
| ferers  have  been  too  busy  iu  exacting  compensa- 
9 tion  for  damages  suffered,  and  the  company  in 
q modifying  and  paying  them,  to  repair  a great 
q and  serious  publio  grievance.  Surely  so  great 
6 an  obstruction  of  rights  pertinent  to  the  whole 
ii  population  of  London  can  be  allowed  to  sleep  no 
0 longer.  The  greatest  solace  to  the  pent-up  in- 
ti habitants  of  our  great  and  growing  metropolis 
B is  to  be  found  in  the  forest  glades,  the  opens,  and 
fi  the  beauteous  flower- walks  of  our  parks ; and 
Ij  although  the  office  of  aadile  has  been  defunct  for 
q nearly  2,000  years,  and  that  of  the  censor  is 
v wholly  extinot,  still  a note  from  the  Builder  may 
h attract  attention  to  this  subjeot,  and  lead  to  the 
w reparation  of  wrongs  affecting  the  million. 

Quondam. 


Sculpture. — An  equestrian  statue  of  Berna- 
dette was  inaugurated  at  Christiana  on  the  7th 

Sinst.  About  50,000  persons  were  collected  in  the 
square  where  it  is  ereoted.  The  statue,  which  is 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  eminence  on  which 
the  palace  is  built,  facing  the  principal  Btreet,  is 
I the  work  of  a native  sculptor,  Herr  Bergslien, 
and  was  cast  in  Copenhagen. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Landward  (Wick). — At  a meeting  of  the  Land- 
ward School  Board  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  follow- 
ing tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  Thrumster 
school  buildings  were  accepted,  viz. : — For  mason 
and  slater  work — Alexander  Sutherland,  Whal- 
ligoe,  7614.  Joiner,  plaster,  and  plumber  work — 
Thomas  Dunbar,  Wick,  6071.  10s.  Painter  work — 
George  Cameron,  Wick,  261.  Total  1,4271. 

Skenfrith. — At  a meeting  of  the  Skenfrith 
School  Board,  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  at  the  Town- 
hall,  GroBmont,  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of 
Hereford,  was  appointed  architect  to  the  Board. 
There  were  sixty-four  applicants  for  the  ap- 
pointment. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Chester. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
King’s  School,  Chester,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  middle-class  education,  was 
laid  on  the  9th  inst.  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Blomfield  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Farrimond  the 
contractor. 

Brynmawr. — St.  Mary’s  (National)  Schools 
were  opened  on  the  8th  inst.  The  building, 
which  is  cruciform  on  plan,  is  Gothio  in  style, 
and  has  cost  about  1,0001.  What  may  be  called 
the  nave  will  be  occupied  by  the  boys,  the  girls 
occupying  the  transepts,  the  apse  being  used  as 
a class-room  for  giils.  The  total  number  of 
children  accommodated  is  300.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Neville,  of  Abergavenny ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Brynmawr. 

Moseley. — At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Wednesfield  School  Board,  on  the  6th  inst., 
Mr.  Griffin,  the  architect  to  the  Board,  attended 
with  plans  of  the  new  schools  about  to  be  erected 
at  Moseley  Village,  which  were  approved,  and 
ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  Education 
Department. 

Lochgelly. — A new  school  for  the  parish  of 
Lochgelly  is  now  in  course  of  erection.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  M'Ghee  & Son,  and  the 
entire  cost,  including  the  houses  of  the  teachers, 
will  be  about  2,5001.  The  new  building  will 
accommodate  250  scholars. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 
Aberdeen. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Aber- 
deen town  council  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  plans 
prepared  for  the  new  steeple  to  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church,  which  have  been  exhibited  for  the  last 
four  months,  were  again  discussed,  but  no  selec- 
tion was  agreed  on,  it  being  resolved  to  remit 
back  two  of  the  sketches  to  be  remodelled  by  the 
city  architect. 

Lincoln. — The  erection  of  a tower  to  St. 
Mark’s  Church  has  been  commenced ; but  the 
spire  will  not  be  built  until  the  necessary  funds 
come  to  hand.  The  work  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Huddlestone  & Son. 

Stirling. — The  plans  for  the  new  church  to  be 
built  in  Albert-place,  for  the  congregation  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  have  been  approved  of, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  work  given  in  and 
opened.  The  contractors  for  the  mason  work  are 
Messrs.  Dougal  & Ronald  ; for  the  joiner  work, 
Mr.  Robert  Anderson ; plaster  work,  Messrs. 
Forster  & Walls;  slater  work,  Mr.  D.  M'Gregor; 
plumber  work,  Messrs.  Hardie.  The  total  cost 
is  estimated  at  4,0003. 

Hampstead. — It  was  announced  some  months 
ago  that  the  trustees  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  John,  Hampstead,  had  consulted  the 
parishioners  as  to  three  alternative  proposals, — 
the  enlargement  and  repair  of  the  existing 
structure ; or  the  demolition  of  it  and  the  erection 
of  a new  church  on  its  site  ; or,  thirdly,  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  parish  church  elsewhere.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  it  was  agreed  that 
the  fabrio  should  be  restored  and  enlarged,  and 
that  the  work  should  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  and  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell.  A faculty  to  enable  the  alterations 
to  be  made  has  been  obtained  from  the  Ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  and  the  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  present  roof  will  be  retained,  so  that  the 
ohurch  will  not  be  raised  in  height ; but  it  will  be 
lengthened  to  the  eastward  some  30  ft.  or  40  ft., 
by  the  bringing  forward  of  an  apse  or  apsidal 
chancel  towards  the  gates  opening  into  Church- 
row.  The  west  part  will  be  left  pretty  much  in 
its  present  condition,  and  small  side-aisles  will  be 
added  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  present 
nave,  making  its  breadth  throughout  equal  to 
the  widest  portion  at  present.  The  chancel 


will  be  prolonged  westward  into  the  nave, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  holy  table  will  be  a 
vestry— the  one  for  the  clergy,  and  the  other  for 
the  choir.  A porch  will  be  added  on  the  northern 
side  facing  Holly-hill.  Several  pinnacles  with 
crockets  will  bo  added,  and  a tower  and  spire 
substituted  for  the  present  tower.  The  new 
tower  and  spire  will  rise  to  the  height  of  about 
150  ft.,  and  the  gilt  vane  and  copper  sheathing 
of  the  present  spire  will  be  utilised  in  the  new 
structure.  The  total  cost  is  roughly  estimated  at 

10.0003. 

Norbury. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  pariah  church 
at  Norbury  was  reopened,  after  partial  restora- 
tion. A sum  of  about  3503.  has  been  expended,  in- 
cluding a window  presented  by  the  Misses  Burne, 
the  cost  of  which  was  1503.  The  alterations  to 
the  chancel  consist  of  the  removal  of  the  plaster 
ceiling  which  concealed  the  oak  roof  timbers, 
and  the  opening  out  of  these  timbers,  which  are 
massive  in  character,  moulded  and  carved.  A 
five-light  traceried  window  has  been  inserted  at 
the  east  end,  in  substitution  for  a miserable  lead 
light  encased  in  brickwork,  which  had  supplanted 
the  original  window.  The  plaster  and  white- 
wash, on  the  internal  face  of  the  ashlar  walling, 
has  been  partially  removed.  The  new  window 
is  fitted  with  slightly-tinted  cathedral  glass,  by 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  London.  In  tho 
nave  the  plaster  ceiling  has  also  been  removed, 
and  the  original  massive  oak  timbers  have  been 
opened  up,  and  the  walls  to  some  extent  oleared 
of  whitewash.  An  ancient  BOuth  door,  which 
had  been  built  up,  has  also  been  restored.  The 
original  church  consisted  of  nave  and  chancel 
only,  but  a modern  brick  tower  at  the  west  end 
has  been  added.  The  original  building  is  of  the 
Decorated  period,  and  probably  was  erected  in 
the  time  of  Edward  Ilf.  The  alterations  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Lynam,  architect,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
by  Mr.  Whittingham,  of  Newport,  contractor. 

Coventry. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Collins  & 
Cullis,  of  Tewkesbury,  has  been  acoepted  for  the 
first  three  sections  of  the  work  involved  in  the 
restoration  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Coventry.  The 
contract,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  BtoDe 
work  and  the  flooring  of  the  churoh,  amounts  to 

4.0003.  Two  other  sections  remain  to  make  tho 
restoration  complete.  These  include  the  internal 
fittings  and  a new  vestry.  The  total  cost  of  the 
work,  as  originally  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
will  be  over  7,0003. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Westminster. — It  is  stated  that  a site  in  the 
rear  of  Victoria-street,  and  adjoining  the  Tothill 
Fields  Prison,  has  been  secured  for  the  future 
cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch-diocese 
of  Westminster.  The  building  will,  it  is  said, 
be  one-third  larger  than  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  will  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Henry  Clutton. 

Birkenhead. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Park-street,  Birkenhead,  was 
consecrated  on  the  5th  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  new  church  has  sittings  for 
upwards  of  1,000  worshippers.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  .0‘Beyrne,  architect,  Liverpool ; but  the 
plans  have  not  yet  been  carried  out  to  their  full 
extent.  A chancel,  45  ft.  in  length,  will  be 
added  at  some  future  time,  and  this  will  make 
the  dimensions  of  the  building  145  ft.  by  60  ft. 
The  internal  decorations  are  incomplete. 

Harborne. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Roman  Catholio  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Harborne, 
was  laid  on  the  8th  inst.  by  Dr.  Ullathorne,  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Birmingham.  ^The 
church  will  be  erected  from  designs  by  Messrs. 
Dann  & Hanson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  style 
adopted  being  Decorated.  Sittings  will  be  pro- 
vided for  300  worshippers,  and  a provision  will 
be  made  for  a gallery  at  the  west  end  should  it 
be  needed.  The  open-timbered  roof  will  be 
formed  of  framed  and  braced  rafters,  the  height 
from  floor  to  ridge  being  39  ft.  Three  traceried 
windows  will  light  the  nave,  and  six  small 
lancet  windows  will  light  the  aisle.  Externally 
the  building  will  be  of  red  brick,  with  dressings 
of  Bath  stone,  while  the  interior  will  be  of  white 
bricks,  with  bands  of  terra-cotta.  The  cost  will 
be  5,0003. 

Nortliwich. — An  outlay  of  upwards  of  3003. 
has  just  been  incurred  in  decorating  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Wilfrid,  Northwich,  and 
in  erecting  an  altar  and  reredos.  The  altar, 
composed  of  white  marble,  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Herbert  & Co.,  of  Liverpool. 
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The  centre  panel  represents  our  Lord  blessing 
the  people,  and  the  groups  on  either  side  con. 
tain  angels  in  adoration.  The  groups  on  either 
side  of  the  tabernacle  are  composed  of  saints. 
All  the  groups  and  angels  which  have  been  in- 
troduced  into  the  canopies  were  designed  by  M. 
Charles  Geerts,  of  Louvaine.  The  decoration  of 
the  church  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Chad- 
wiok,  of  Northwich. 


geeks  Umifotb. 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  of  municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors.  1873—4. 
Edited  by  Lewis  Angell,  C.E.  London  : E. 
& F.  N.  Spon.  1875. 

The  first  year’s  work  of  the  Association  of  Muni- 
cipal and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors  was 
a good  one.  A tolerably  fair  idea  of  it  may  be 
obtained  from  our  pages,  but  the  Association 
have  done  quite  right  in  publishing  their  own 
report  of  the  proceedings.  The  volume  contains 
a large  amount  of  valuable  matter,  and  Bhould 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  connected  with  the  works 
of  which  it  treats.  The  Association  was  firmly 
established  from  the  very  first,  and  perhaps  owes 
something  for  that  to  the  unhesitating  assistance 
we  gave  at  starting  in  rendering  its  doings  widely 
known.  More  than  160  towns  and  districts  are 
now  represented  by  its  members.  The  real 
secret  of  its  success,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  energy,  ability,  and  discretion  exhibited  by 
its  founder,  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  who  was  very 
properly  made  the  first  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.   


HJtscelliiittH. 

Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living  in  Mel- 
bourne.— Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  in  one  of  his 
letters  from  the  Antipodes,  just  published, 
says  : — Artisans  in  Melbourne,  such  as  masons, 
bricklayers,  and  carpenters,  now  earn  from  8s. 
to  10a.  a day.  Twenty  years  -ago  they  were 
earning  from  20s.  to  30s.  But  twenty  years  ago 
everything  in  Melbourne  was  so  dear  that  the 
man’s  condition  was  hardly  better  than  it  is  now. 
The  value  of  money  wages  is,  however,  only 
relative,  and  depends  on  the  cost  of  provisions. 
In  Melbourne,  butchers’  meat  ranges  from  3d. 
to  7d.  per  lb.  In  country  towns  it  is  cheaper, — 
say  from  2d.  to  5d.  Bread  is  nearly  the  same 
as  in  England,  the  difference,  if  there  be  a 
difference,  being  in  favour  of  the  colony. 
Clothes,  upon  which  protective  duties  are 
levied,  are  somewhat  dearer  in  Victoria  than 
at  home.  Fuel,  if  purchased,  is  dearer  in  the 
towns,  coal  running  in  Melbourne  from  30s.  to 
35s.  a ton ; but  the  climate  requires  but  little 
fire,  and  in  the  country  wood  is  cheap.  Rent  in 
the  towns  is  dearer  than  in  England,  but  the 
labourer’s  facility  of  building  for  himself  or 
living  without  rent  is  greater. 

The  Extension  of  the  Peel  Park  Museum, 
Salford.  — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Salford 
Town  Council,  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  Alderman 
M'Kerrow,  in  moving  that  Mr.  Lord,  the  archi- 
tect, be  permitted  to  take  out  the  quantities  for 
the  extension  of  the  museum  building,  subject  to 
his  including  the  amount  to  be  charged  for  the 
same  in  the  6,000 1.,  said  that  the  park  com- 
mittee had  repeatedly  expressed  their  determi- 
nation not  to  spend  more  than  6,0001.  out  of 
the  10,000Z.  which  had  been  left  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  extension,  and  yet  they  had 
selected  plans  which  would  cost  1,0001.  more 
than  the  amount  contemplated.  Mr.  Lord,  the 
architect,  would  receive  the  usual  commission, 
but  it  was  now  proposed,  in  addition,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  per  cent., — which  repre- 

sented from  1501.  to  200Z., — for  taking  out  the 
quantities.  An  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
the  resolution  of  the  museum  and  library  com- 
mittee of  the  27th  of  July  be  approved,  except 
that  part  which  required  Mr.  Lord  to  include 
the  amount  for  taking  out  quantities  in  the 
6,OOOZ.,  be  rescinded,  was  carried  by  29  to  8. 

A Portable  Pield  Hospital. — It  is  stated 
that  among  the  interesting  sights  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  next  year,  will  be  a 
field  hospital,  such  as  those  used  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  be  built  entirely  of 
wood,  and  will  consist  of  a central  building  and 
two  wings  ; twelve  field  beds  will  be  made  up  in 
the  wings,  which  will  be  carefully  ventilated, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  newest  sanitary 
appliances. 


Etching  on  Glass. — Messrs.  Malloch  & Co., 
of  Edinburgh,  have  produced  some  views,  by 
means  of  a method  of  etching  on  glass  which 
they  claim  the  credit  of  inventing.  The  object 
of  the  invention  is  to  provide  the  draughtsman 
with  a surface  which  shall  at  once  admit  of  the 
utmost  freedom  of  hand,  and  receive  and  retain 
the  slightest  and  sharpest  touches  of  the  etching 
point.  A sheet  of  perfectly  smooth  plate-glass 
is  covered  with  a preparation  whioh,  when  dried, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a coat  of  yellowish  oil 
paint,  only  that  it  possesses  considerable  translu- 
cency.  Working  on  this  surface  much  as  he 
would  do  on  the  wax  coating  of  the  copper  plate, 
but  with  the  additional  advantage  that  he  can 
readily  judge  of  the  effect  of  his  touches  by  ever 
and  anon  placing  the  glass  against  a dark  back- 
ground,  the  etcher  makes  his  drawing.  This 
having  been  completed,  photo-lithography  is 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  it  on 
paper.  The  prints  which  are  produced  by  this 
Bimple  process  resemble  impressions  of  etching 
on  copper,  reproducing  as  they  do  with  the 
utmost  clearness  of  definition  every  line  and  dot 
of  the  original  drawing. 

Asphaltic  Fabric  for  Roofing.  — An 
asphaltio  fabric  for  roofing,  invented  by  M. 
Charles  Gaudefroy,  fils,  of  Beaucamps-le-Vieux, 
France,  is  composed  of  a web  of  animal  hair  or 
flock,  steeped  in  a bath  of  gas-tar,  pressed 
between  two  cylinders  to  expel  the  excess  of 
tar,  then  spread  upon  the  ground  and  sprinkled 
with  peat-ashes,  care  being  taken  to  make  them 
enter  the  web,  which  is  allowed  to  dry  a little, 
and  is  again  steeped  in  a bath  similar  to  the 
first,  then  again  pressed,  spread  out  to  thoroughly 
dry  in  the  air,  and  finally,  before  being  rolled  up 
it  is  sprinkled  with  fine  river  sand.  In  applying 
the  fabric  to  roofing  the  boards  usually  placed 
upon  the  rafters  are  dispensed  with,  the  rafters 
are  placed  about  1 ft.  apart,  and  the  fabric  is  at 
once  nailed  thereon.  The  edges  of  the  fabric 
are  brought  close  together,  and  the  joint  is 
covered  by  laths,  which  are  afterwards  coated 
with  tar.  Vegetable  tar,  asphalte,  and  analogous 
matters  may  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  gas- 
tar,  and  peat-ashes  be  replaced  by  vegetable  or 
other  ashes,  earth,  or  an  equivalent. 

The  Royal  Infirmary  for  Women  and 
Children,  Waterloo  - road.  — Considerable 
additions  are  about  to  be  made  to  this  building, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.  The  works 
will  comprise  the  erection  of  an  additional  story, 
thus  increasing  the  accommodation  by  twenty- 
two  beds.  The  windows  will  have  circular  heads, 
and  the  principal  architectural  features  will  be 
constructed  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  old 
portion  of  the  building.  The  new  story  is  to  be 
22  ft.  high,  thus  bringing  the  elevation  of  the 
entire  building  up  to  a height  of  52  ft.  above  the 
street  level.  The  materials  used  will  be  malm 
briok,  with  gauged  arches,  the  cornice  being  in 
Portland  cement,  and  the  strings  and  copings  in 
Portland  stone.  In  addition  to  the  new  story, 
the  basement  of  the  building  will  be  recon- 
structed in  order  to  give  increased  accommoda- 
tion for  the  out-patient  department.  Mr.  W. 
Brass  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  House  is  acting 
as  clerk  of  works.  The  estimated  cost  is  4,000Z. 

Loans  in  Aid  of  Public  Works. — In  the 
last  financial  year  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners  advanced  sums  amounting  to 
2,318,759Z.  by  way  of  loan  in  Great  Britain. 
Among  these  loans  are  1,676,1541.  to  school 
boards  ; 460.979Z.  to  sanitary  authorities  ; 
83.140Z.  for  harbours,  docks,  and  piers  ; 46.292Z. 
to  local  Boards  and  Boards  of  Health  ; 26,700Z. 
under  the  Labouring  Classes’  Dwelling-houses 
Act  of  1867 ; 12,794Z.  for  workhouses ; and 
7,000Z.  to  the  Portpatrick  Railway  Company. 
In  Ireland  the  Commissioners  of  Publio  Works 
advanced  in  the  year  sums  amounting  to 
286,845Z.  The  principal  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  balance  of  advances  made  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  various  Acts, 
after  allowing  for  repayments  made,  and  for 
sums  remitted  (chiefly  on  public  works  loans  in 
Ireland),  is  stated  in  the  finance  accounts  as 
amounting  to  14,635,775Z. 

St.  Bride’s  Church,  Moss  Side,  Man- 
chester.— The  designs  of  Messrs.  Pennington  & 
Bridgen,  of  Manchester,  have  been  selected  (in  a 
limited  competition  of  local  architects)  for  the 
new  church  of  St.  Bride,  which  is  intended  to 
accommodate  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  now 
rapidly  springing  up  between  Chorlton  and 
Stretford  roads,  and  is  to  be  erected  in  Talbot- 
street,  the  site  having  been  presented  by  Sir 
Humphrey  De  Trafford. 


Extensive  New  Stabling  at  Brighton. — 

An  extensive  range  of  stabling,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 200  horses,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  connexion  with  the  Norfolk  Hotel, 
Brighton.  The  new  block  is  oblong  in  shape, 
with  buildings  on  three  sides.  The  space  in  the 
centre,  which  measures  some  200  ft.  in  length  by 
40  ft.  in  width,  is  arched  over  with  a roof  of  glass, 
wood,  and  iron,  and  thus  forms  a convenient 
oovered  enclosure,  aooess  to  which  is  afforded 
by  entrances  from  King’s-road,  Norfolk-street, 
and  Sil wood-street.  The  buildings  include  two 
floors,  the  upper  one,  on  whioh  the  manager’3 
office  is  also  located,  being  utilised  as  dwelling- 
rooms  for  coachmen,  grooms,  &c.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  new,  together  with  the  thorough 
renovation  of  the  old,  premises,  was  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Spreadborough  & Feldwicke,  builders, 
of  Sussex-street;  the  architect  being  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hudson. 

New  Town  Clock  at  Newnham,  Glou- 
cester.— The  works  in  connexion  with  the 
erection  of  a new  town  clock  at  Newnham  were 
commenced  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  Mrs.  Craw- 
shay  laid  the  memorial  stone.  The  clock  tower 
will  be  constructed  of  Bath  stone,  and  will 
consist  of  a shaft  4 ft.  6 in.  square,  rising  to  the 
height  of  40  ft.,  at  which  level  the  dock,  with 
four  faces,  will  be  fixed.  Above  this  will  be  an 
open  bell  turret,  with  spirelet  surmounted  by  a 
vane.  The  total  height  from  ground  to  top  of 
vane  will  be  60  ft.  The  base,  which  i3  to  be 
6 ft.  square,  built  on  a plinth,  and  capped  with 
weather  coping,  will  be  treated  in  rustic  courses 
of  stone,  the  shaft  being  of  ashlar  work,  with 
bands  of  Forest  stone.  The  clock  will  be  illu- 
minated, and  will  strike  the  hours  on  a bell 
weighing  1£  cwt.  Mr.  Medland  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  William  Fream,  jun.,  of  Gloucester, 
the  contractor.  The  cost  will  be  about  400Z. 

New  Banking*  Premises  at  Dumfries. — 
New  premises  for  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland 
are  in  progress  at  Dumfries,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Railton,  architect,  Kilmarnock.  The  fa9ada 
of  the  building  will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  the 
material  used  being  the  Locharbriggs  red  sand- 
stone. The  contractors  are  : — James  Haliiday, 
for  mason  work ; Robert  Thomson,  for  joiner 
work ; Peter  Drummond,  for  plumber  work  ; 
John  M'Lelland,  for  slater  work ; and  John  Dick- 
son, for  plaster  work.  Sheriff  Hope  on  the  3rd 
inst.  granted  the  prayer  of  the  petition  for 
interim  interdict  presented  by  the  Police  Com- 
missioners of  Dumfries,  who  seek,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  conferred  upon  them  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  have  the  new  building  of  the 
Union  Bank  set  back  to  a line  with  the  adjoining 
houses. 

Rebuilding  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edin- 
burgh.— Certain  obstacles  which  have  hindered 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  Royal 
(which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  February 
last)  have  at  length  been  overcome,  and  the  re- 
construction  of  the  building  will  be  commenced 
at  once.  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps  will  be  the  architect 
of  the  new  building,  and  having  made  a survey 
of  the  ruins  of  the  former  building,  he  reports 
that  the  whole  of  the  frontage,  with  the  portico 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  side  walls,  is 
in  good  condition,  and  not  damaged  by  the  fire. 
He  proposes  reconstructing  the  theatre  after  the 
style  and  plan  of  the  Gaiety  in  London.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  2,300  persons.  A 
contraot  for  the  mason  work  of  the  new  building 
has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  M'Gregor, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  theatre  will  be  com- 
pleted and  opened  in  January  next. 

A Memorial  of  the  Franco-German  War. 
The  monument  to  be  raised  to  the  memory  of 
the  French  soldiers  killed  at  Mare-la-Tour, 
Gravelotte,  and  Saint  Privat  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  Paris.  The 
group  represents  La  France  in  an  erect  position, 
placing  a crown  of  immortelles  on  the  head  of 
a wounded  soldier,  whom  she  is  supporting  in 
her  arms.  At  her  feet  two  children,  seated  on 
an  anchor,  are  receiving  in  their  hands  the 
rifle  which  is  escaping  from  the  soldier’s  hands. 
The  monument  is  the  work  of  the  iculptor 
Bogino.  Its  final  destination  is  Mars-la-Tour, 
where  it  will  be  erected  over  a crypt  containing 
the  remains  of  French  soldiers.  The  pedestal 
has  been  executed  from  a design  by  the  archi- 
tect, M.  Moyaux. 

New  Cemetery  at  Nantwicli. — The  ground 

of  the  new  cemetery  at  Nantwich  is  now  being 
laid  out,  and  Messrs.  Madeley  & Hey  wood,  the 
contractors  for  the  chapel  and  lodge,  have  com- 
menced the  erection  of  those  buildings. 
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New  Corporation  Gas  Works  at  Swansea. 

The  corporation  of  Swansea  have  determined  to 
take  into  their  own  hands  the  supply  of  gas  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  have  now  under  their  con- 
sideration a sobeme  by  which  they  propose 
erecting  new  gas-works,  at  a cost  of  48,000t., 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Flintoff,  gas 
engineer.  From  a calculation  which  has  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  corporation,  it  is  stated 
that  gas  can  be  produced  by  them,  and  charged 
at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  1,000,  at  which  sum  theie 
will  be  a fair  profit.  The  price  at  present  charged 
by  the  gas  company  is  3s.  9d.  per  1,000.  Swansea 
appears  to  be  extending  at  a rapid  rate  in  area 
and  population.  It  is  stated  that,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  less  than  between 
700  and  800  now  houses  in  course  of  erection  in 
the  town. 

New  Theatre  at  Coatbridge. — On  the  6th 
inst.  the  new  Theatre-Royal  and  Music  Hall, 
which  has  been  in  course  of  erection  for  nearly 
two  years,  was  opened  at  Coatbridge.  The 
building  is  seated  for  2,000  people.  Inside,  the 
building  is  100  ft.  in  length  by  52  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  the  height  from  the  pit  floor  to  the  ceiling 
is  about  40  ft.  The  stage  is  34  ft.  in  depth  from 
the  foot-lights  to  the  back  wall,  while  the  pro- 
soenium  opening  is  26  ft,  in  width  by  29  ft.  in 
height.  The  auditorium  is  diyided  into  pit, 
circle,  and  gallery, — the  two  latter  assuming  the 
horse-shoe  shape.  The  seats  in  the  circle  are 
upholstered  in  crimson  Utreoht  velvet,  and  the 
boxes  and  Btalls  are  cushioned  in  cloth  by 
Messrs.  Wylie  & Lochead. 

Mr.  Joseph  Moreland’s  Will. — The  will 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Moreland,  formerly  of  Old-street, 
St.  Luke’s,  but  late  of  No.  4,  Vanbrugh  Park, 
Blackheatb,  who  died  on  the  11th  of  July  last, 
was  proved  on  the  21st  ult.  by  Mr.  John  Brogden 
Moreland,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  deceased,  the 
acting  executor,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn 
nndcr  14,0001.  According  to  the  City  Press, 
the  testator  bequeaths  to  his  daughters  Frances 
and  Caroline  5001.  each,  free  of  duty ; to  his 
executor,  501.  also  free  ; to  his  wife,  Mrs.  Franoes 
Ann  Moreland,  all  his  household  goods  and  furni- 
ture, and  the  income  of  the  rest  of  his  property 
for  life  ; on  her  death  the  residue  is  to  be  divided 
between  hiB  five  children. 

Drainage  of  the  Thames  Valley. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Richmond  Select  Vestry,  on  the 
the  7th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Francis 
Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
the  Board,  having  received  an  application  to  form 

I a united  district,  with  a view  to  the  adoption  of 
a general  system  of  sewerage  available  by  the 
sanitary  authorities  within  the  area  referred  to, 
had  decided  upon  instituting  a preliminary 
inquiry  by  one  of  their  inspectors  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  they  hoped  to  arrange  that  the 
inquiry,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  shall 
be  held  early  in  October. 

The  Forthcoming  Trade-Unions  Con- 

Igress. — The  eighth  annual  Trade-Unions  Con- 
gress will  commence  on  October  11  at  Glasgow. 
The  following  are  Borne  of  the  subjects  which 
will  be  discussed  : — Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act ; Master  and  Servant  Act  ; Laws  of  Con- 

Ispiracy ; Trade-Unions  Act ; Compensation  to 
Workmen;  The  Small  Penalties  Act;  Workshops 
Regulation  Bill,  and  Women  working  in  Brick- 
fields ; Truck  Act ; Representation  of  Labour  in 
Parliament ; Appointment  of  Inspectors  under 
the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act,  and  the  Mines 

I Regulation  Acts  ; Arbitration  in  Trade  Disputes ; 
the  Patent  Laws;  and  the  “Sweating  System.” 

^ Defacing  the  Monuments  in  Westmin- 
ster  Abbey. — The  other  day  it  was  discovered 
M that  a portion  of  the  chief  mast  of  the  Erebus, 
J in  the  recently -erected  Franklin  monument,  had 
K)  been  broken  off  by  some  mischievous  person.  A 
K correspondent  of  the  Scotsman  says  : — “ This  is 
to  not  the  first  monument  which  has  been  injured 
l in  the  Abbey.  The  head  of  Major  Andre,  who 
If  fell  during  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
■ has  been  removed  no  less  than  three  times  from 
)!  the  marble  Blab  erected  in  his  honour,  and  no 
o!  clue  has  ever  been  found  to  the  guilty  party.” 
" Every  thinking  man  is  interested  in  detecting 
(.1  scoundrels  who  thus  act. 

Winchester  County  Hall. — The  decoration 
| of  the  Winchester  County  Hall  is  progressing, 
it  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the 
c1  architect  for  the  restoration  of  the  building, 
i The  paintings  are  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
n mingliam. 


Archseological  Discovery  at  Kerfccli. — In 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  a building  for 
the  Military  Club  at  Kertch,  a tomb  of  brick 
was  found  containing  the  following  interesting 
objects  : — A head  ornament  of  gold,  elaborately 
and  artistically  chased  ; two  gold  cups  ; a ring, 
in  which  is  a gem;  a gold  crown,  broken;  several 
gold  clasps  ; a gold  coin,  bearing  the  head  of 
Alexander  the  Great ; and  a splendid  gold  vase, 
unfortunately  broken,  ornamented  with  drawings 
of  a dark  colour  on  a red  ground,  and  with 
inscriptions  in  Greek.  The  whole  bear  evidence 
of  the  action  of  fire. 

Extending  Trellis-Work.  — The  trellis- 
work  manufactured  by  Messrs.  S.  & C.  Causley, 
of  Kingsland-road,  is  the  best  we  have  seen. 
The  very  small  compass  it  occupies  when  closed 
makes  it  very  easy  of  transit,  a consideration  with 
country  timber  merchants  dealing  in  these  goods. 
Each  lath  is  planed  on  both  sides,  thereby  saving 
labour  in  paintiDg,  and  also  presenting  a better 
appearance.  The  workmanship  of  the  specimens 
submitted  to  us  was  excellent,  and  the  extent  to 
which  a panel  of  it  pulls  out,  according  to  the 
height  desired,  is  remarkable. 

A Village  Convalescent  Home. — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  a convalescent  home  was  laid  at 
Rownhams,  Hants,  on  the  8th  inst.  The  new 
building,  whioh  will  be  Gothic  in  character,  is 
the  gift  of  Lady  Helena  French,  and  will  super- 
sede  some  unsuitable  premises  which  have  been 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  home  during  the 
past  seven  years.  Mr.  W.  H.  Coussmaker,  of 
Shanklin,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Crook  & 
Sons,  Southampton,  are  the  builders.  Accom- 
modation will  be  provided  for  six  patients,  a 
matron,  and  sub-matron. 

Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  Manchester. — 

The  private  view  of  the  fifty-fifth  exhibition  of 
paintings  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester 
Royal  Institution  took  place  on  the  13th  inst. 
The  works  hung  number  nearly  a thousand, 
chiefly  consisting  of  oil-paintings.  Messrs. 
Britton  Riviere,  J.  C.  Hook,  G.  F.  Watts,  M.  J. 
Aumonier,  Alma  Tadema,  W.  H.  Paton,  J.  D. 
Watson,  and  others,  including  a number  of  local 
artists,  are  amongst  the  exhibitors.  The  exhibi- 
tion opened  to  the  public  on  the  15th  inst.,  and 
will  remain  open  several  weeks. 

Presentation  by  Workmen. — On  the  4th 

Jnofc.  tLo  staff  and  emjjluytfs  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Powis,  James,  Western,  & Co.,  of  the  Victoria 
Works,  Lambeth,  assembled  at  the  White  Hart, 
College-street,  Belvedere-road,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  their  late  sub-manager,  Mr.  Man- 
fred Powis  Bale,  with  a cup  and  testimonial  on 
the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  firm.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Dawson  presided,  and  in  presenting  the  cup, 
which  was  appropriately  inscribed,  he  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  character  and  attainments  of 
Mr.  Bale. 

United.  Operative  Bricklayers’  Trade 
Protection  Society. — The  third  anniversary  of 
the  Ipswich  branch  of  this  society  was  celebrated 
at  the  Sickle  Inn  on  the  4th  iust.,  when  about 
forty  members  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  report 
read  by  the  secretary  showed  that  the  contribu- 
tions during  the  year  amounted  to  80Z.,  and  there 
had  been  paid  for  deaths  40Z.,  accidents  10?., 
leaving  a balance  in  hand  of  30Z.  The  number 
of  members  belonging  to  the  Ipswich  lodge  is 
eighty,  and  that  of  the  whole  district,  7,500. 

The  Substructures  in  Oxford-street. — 
Some  questions  have  been  aBked  us  as  to  the 
discovery  of  a second  chamber,  deep  down  in 
the  roadway  of  Oxford. street,  reported  in  the 
Times  a few  days  ago,  and  said  to  be  near  North 
Audley-street.  We  are  unable  to  obtain  any 
information  as  to  the  find,  and  indeed  have  good 
authority  for  saying  that  there  must  be  some 
misapprehension  in  the  matter,  the  parish 
officials  knowing  nothing  of  any  discovery 
beyond  what  we  have  already  made  known. 

Scarcity  of  Masons  in  Scotland. — The 
Banffshire  Journal  says  that  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  during  the  past  summer  masons  have 
been  very  difficult  to  get  on  any  terms. 
School  Boards,  with  their  heavy  contracts,  are 
monopolising  all  the  building  power  in  the 
country,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  for  the  next  few 
years. 

New  Drinking-Fountain  for  Manchester. 

The  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  on  the  10th  inst. 
inaugurated  a drinking-fountain  which  she  has 
presented  to  the  Corporation  of  Manchester. 
The  fountain  covers  a Bpace  of  18  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  is  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite. 


New  Limestone  Quarries  at  Alston. — 

A new  industry  has  jasc  been  added  to  the  town 
of  Alston  by  the  opening  out  of  extensive  lime- 
stone quarries  by  the  Alston  Lime  Company, 
which  has  been  promoted  and  formed  by  Messrs. 
Pattinson,  builders,  of  Newcastle.  The  works 
are  Bituated  about  half  a mile  from  the  town  of 
Alston,  and  are  connected  with  the  Alston  branch 
of  the  North-Eastern  Railway.  Limekilns  have 
been  erected  capable  of  burning  Bixty  tons  of 
lime  per  day. 

Price  of  Land  in  the  City. — We  under- 
stand that  a plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Thread- 
needle-street  and  Bishopsgate-street,  an  area  of 
about  3,600  ft.,  has  been  recently  let  at  a ground 
rent  of  2,600Z.  per  annum,  to  receive  a pile  of 
buildings  suitable  for  bankers,  public  companies, 
and  merchants.  This  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  31,000Z.  per  annum  per  acre.  Capitalised 
at  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  we  get  775,0001. 
per  acre  as  the  value  of  the  land. 

The  Bagdad  Railway. — A numerous  staff 
of  engineers  and  surveyors,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  Loftie  Stoney,  C.E.,  have  left 
for  Ismidt  in  order  to  make  a preliminary  recon- 
naissance of  the  country  which  the  first  section 
of  the  Bagdad  railway,  about  to  be  constructed 
at  the  private  cost  of  the  Sultan,  will  traverse. 
The  anxieties  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  not 
diverted  his  Majesty’s  attention  from  the  work 
which  he  has  undertaken. 

Delay  as  to  Builders’  Plans. — The  great 
demand  for  new  buildings  in  the  north  of 
England  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  bye- 
laws of  the  rural  sanitary  authorities,  that  do 
not  make  the  “ authorities  ” determine  upon  the 
plans  sent  in,  witliia  a reasonable  time  ; and  the 
consequence  of  this  serious  delay  is  the  setting  at 
defiance  the  bye-laws  by  builders  proceeding 
without  first  obtaining  permission  to  build. 

Dorchester  Town-hall. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Dorchester  Town  Council,  on  the  8th  inst.,  a 
plan  was  submitted  by  the  mayor,  which  had 
been  gratuitously  prepared  by  Mr.  Ferrey, 
architect,  for  making  an  entrance  to  the  Cor- 
poration buildings  from  High  East-street.  The 
design  is  a porch  supported  by  two  pillars  on 
the  curb  of  the  footway,  with  the  sides  open  so 
as  not  to  impede  passage  along  the  footpath. 

Portswood  (near  Southampton).  — The 

Urban  Sanitary  Authority  having  applied  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  powers  to  borrow 
17,200L  for  sewerage  works  at  Portswood,  Mr. 
R.  Morgan,  C.E.,  held  an  inquiry  on  the  31st 
ult.,  at  Southampton,  the  result  of  which  he  will 
report  to  head  quarters  ; and  upon  which  leave 
will  be  given,  or  withheld,  to  borrow  the  sum 
required. 

Patent  Office. — Theoffices  for  the  registration 
of  designs  and  of  trade  marks  having  been  amal- 
gamated with  the  Patent  Office,  Mr.  B.  Wood- 
croft,  F.R.S.,  clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  has  been  appointed,  according  to  the 
Society  of  Arts’  Journal,  Registrar  of  Designs. 
No  formal  appointment  in  connexion  with  the 
registration  of  trade  marks  has  yet  been  made. 

Proposed  Docks  for  Warrington. — It  is 
proposed  to  make  Warrington  a port,  and  to 
carry  into  execution  some  plans  prepared  last 
year  by  Mr.  Yawser,  the  Borough  Engineer,  for 
extensive  docks  and  wharfs  at  Bank  Quay  ; also 
a scheme  for  a central  station  to  supersede  the 
two  existing  stations  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company. 

Drinking  Fountain  for  Ripon. — On  the 

7th  inst.  a new  drinking-fountain,  situated  on 
the  North-road,  was  opened  by  the  Mayor  of 
Ripon.  The  fountain  is  built  of  stone,  and  has 
a trough  for  cattle.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
Severs,  of  Ripon.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  H. 
Bradford ; the  architect,  Mr.  E.  H.  T.  Kessen  f 
and  the  sculptor,  Mr.  T.  Lambert. 


TENDERS 

For  building  residence,  coach-house,  and  stables,  on 
the  New  Farm  Estate,  Bromley,  Kent,  for  Mr.  W.  T. 
Howard.  Mr.  W.  Mundy,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Residence.  Coach-house,  &c. 

J.  Brown  £2,600  0 0 £626  0 0 

W.  Bangs  & Co. ...  2.318  0 0 64.9  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Woods  2,251  0 0 636  0 0 

Cbessum  2,165  0 0 665  0 0 

Payne  & Balding  2,210  0 0 615  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  2,159  0 0 690  0 0 

Edwards  & Hames  2,197  0 0 551  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker...  2,160  0 0 578  0 0. 

Arnaud 2,098  0 0 636  0 0 

Hearle  & Sons 2,125  0 0 496  0 O 

Stamp  & Bowtle...  1,989  0 0 544  0 
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For  the  erection  of  villa  residences  in  Leigham-court- 
road,  Streatham.  Messrs.  Edward  Power  & Wheeler, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Barnett. 
Residence  No.  1 :— 

Waterson  JE?  l-,570  0 0 

Rowe  & Berran 4,490  0 0 

Oliver 4,299  0 0 

W.  Downs 4,219  0 0 

Brass  4,200  0 0 

Ball  4,148  16  10 

Shurmur  3,996  0 0 

Riley  & Son  3,929  0 0 

Purkiss  3,900  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  3,895  0 0 

Unwin 3,979  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co 3,861  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey  3,800  0 0 

Boyce 3,754  0 0 

W.  Downs  & Co 3,750  0 0 

Wagner  3.660  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  3,625  0 0 

Residence  No.  2 

Waterson  £4,670  0 0 

Rowe  & Berran  4,490  0 0 

Oliver 4,299  0 0 

W.  Downs 4,219  0 0 

Ball 4,148  16  10 

Shunnur 3,996  0 0 

Riley  & Son  3,929  0 0 

Purkiss  3,900  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,885  0 0 

Unwin  3,979  0 0 

Dover,  Son.  & Co 3,861  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey  3,800  0 0 

Boyce  3,754  0 0 

W.  Downs  & Co 3,750  0 0 

Wagner  3,660  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  3,625  0 0 

Residence  No.  3 : — 

Waterson  £4,794  0 0 

Rowe  & Berran  4,746  0 0 

Newman  & Maun 4,569  0 0 

Ball  4,525  18  10 

Oliver 1,427  0 0 

Downs  & Co 4,420  0 0 

Shurmur 4,374  0 0 

William  Downs 4,347  0 0 

Boyce 3,999  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey  3,950  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  3,926  0 0 

Unwin 3,879  0 0 

Purkiss  3,840  0 0 

Riley  & Son  3,799  0 0 

Wagner  3,770  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co 3,759  0 0 

Residence  No.  4 : — 

Waterson  £4,784  0 0 

Rowe  & Berran  4,722  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 4,510  0 0 

Ball 4,525  18  10 

Oliver  4,410  0 0 

W.  Downs  & Co 4,  P'S  0 0 

Shurmur 4,358  0 0 

W.  Downs  4,332  0 0 

Boyce  3,988  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 3,950  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  3,905  0 0 

Unwin 3,869  0 0 

Riley 3,809  0 0 

Purkiss  3,800  0 0 

Wagner  3,758  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co 3,741  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence  at  Knight’s-hill, 
Norwood,  for  Messrs.  T.  B.  Willoughby  & Son.  Messrs. 
Kdward  Power  & Wheeler,  architects.  Quantities  sup. 
pliedbyMr.  W.  Harnett:  • 

NcwmauA  Mann £1,100  0 0 

Downs  & Co 4,185  0 0 

Riley 4,023  0 0 

Purkiss  4,000  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co 3.9J3  0 0 

Unwin 3,800  0 0 

Rowe  & Berran 2,690  0 0 

Waterson  2,485  0 0 

Oliver  2,323  0 0 

W.  Downs  2,299  0 0 

Ball  2,293  3 5 

Boyce  2,214  0 0 

Shurmur 2,097  0 0 

Aitchison  & Walker  1,995  0 0 

Wagner  1,879  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey 1,680  0 0 


For  repairs,  43,  Marlborough-hill,  St.  John’s-wood,  for 
Mr.  Theo.  Uzielli.  Messrs.  Edward  Power  & Wheeler, 
architects  :— 


Butcher  .. 

Chidgey  .. 

Lear 

Brown 

Hurdle  . 

Sodcn  

Purkiss  .. 

Jackson  & Todd  .. 


..£231  17  9 
,.  201  0 0 
..  1S1  9 6 
176  0 0 
..  152  0 0 
..  152  0 0 
..  141  19  0 
142  0 0 


Aitchison  & Walker  (accepted!  ...  135  0 0 


For  making  up,  repairing,  and  curbing  roads.  Lower 
Norwood,  for  Mr.  Charles  Biake.  Messrs.  Edward  Power 
& Wheeler,  architects  : — 

Aitchison  & Walker  £675  0 0 

Killinghack  6(7.4  0 0 

Carter 657  0 0 

Byshe 53Q  q 0 


For  widening  and  making  up  roads,  Lower  Norwood, 
for  Mr.  Charles  Blake.  Messrs.  Edward  Power  & Wheeler 
surveyors : — 

Tender  No.  1. 

Killinghack  £239  0 0 

RBey  135  11  0 

Carter 133  15  0 

Wallis 113  ij  0 

Tender  No.  2. 

Killinghack  364  3 8 

~ M7  0 


luiev  , 
Wallis, 


255  12  6 
195  2 6 


For  repairs,  &e.,  at  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  public-honse, 
Hampstead,  for  Messrs.  Watney  & Co.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Newton,  architect  : — 

Godden  £160  0 0 

Tayler 152  0 0 

Boden 149  0 0 

Lamble  (accepted) 145  0 0 


For  erecting  new  bay  windows  glazed  with  plate,  strip- 
ping off  old  zinc  gutters,  and  forming  new  lead  ditto  ; re- 
painting and  decorating,  twenty-eight  houses  at  Battersea, 
for  Mr.  White  : — 

Timewell  (accepted)  £1,465  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  on  the  Holloway  Estate, 
Dorking,  for  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble, 
architect : — 

Lynu  & Dudley £2,221  0 0 

Goddard  & Son 2,213  0 0 

Hamblin  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  2,170  0 0 


For  making,  draining,  levelling,  and  channelling  the 
King's-road,  Guildford,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity ; — 

Pollard  & Son  £310  0 0 

Mason 307  0 0 

Swayne,  jun 295  10  0 

Garnett  (accepted)  299  10  0 


For  repairs  to  houses  in  South-street,  Guildford,  for 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  : — 

Garnett  £133  0 0 

Pierce  & Clark 133  0 0 

Mason  132  0 0 

Pollard  & Son  (accepted)  109  11  0 


For  repairs,  painting,  &c.,  at  No.  16,  George-street, 
Mansion-house,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Stone.  Mr.  C.  Reilly, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied: — 

Greenwood  £165  0 0 

Harrison,  Son,  & Wood  117  6 0 

Staines  & Son  (accepted) 98  10  0 

For  new  sewer  and  road  at  Hampstead.  Messrs, 
Farebrother  & Clark,  surveyors  : — 

Anderson  £2,955  0 0 

Hiscock  2,795  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 2,780  0 0 

Killinghack  2,748  0 0 

Culverhouse  2,721  0 0 

Watts 2,577  0 .0 


For  the  erection  of  East-End  Juvenile  Mission  and 
Bible  Schools.  Mr.  E.  Gregg,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Schofield: — 

General  work.  Ventilation. 

Longmire  & Burge  £15, SCO  0 0 £1,392  0 0 

Gammon  & Sou 15,100  0 0 1,507  0 0 

Roberts  Brothers ...  14,689  0 0 1,413  0 0 

Waldrnm  & Co 14,640  C 0 1,245  0 0 

Ennor  14,315  0 0 1,278  0 0 

Perry  & Co 14,250  0 0 1,419  0 0 

J.  & F.  Coleman  ...  14,113  0 0 1,397  0 0 

Killby  13,863  o 0 1.383  0 0 

Jacobs 13,700  0 0 1,200  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  13,680  © 0 1,300  0 0 


For  St.  Mary’s  Priory,  Stamford-hill.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Wray,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & 
Gifittrd  : — 

Main  Building.  Washhouse. 

Crabb  £2,781  0 0 £830  0 0 

Robins  2,680  0 0 930  0 0 

Cat  ter  2,4-U  0 0 880  0 0 

Bangs 2,320  0 0 790  0 0 

Perry 2,217  0 0 771  0 0 

Haigh  2,272  0 0 743  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  2,210  0 0 760  0 0 

Stamp  & Bowtle...  2,145  0 0 817  0 0 

Auley 2,180  0 0 780  0 0 

Breeze  2,198  0 0 746  0 0 

Waldram  & Co.  ...  2,195  0 0 749  0 0 


For  mortuary  for  the  parish  of  8t.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch. Mr.  R.  Walker,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Stoner  :— 

1 Mortuary.  Fittings.  Gates. 
J.  & R.  Walesby ...  £595  10  0 ...£01  10  0 ...£49  10  0 

Sawyer  579  10  0 ...  62  0 0 ...  41  9 0 

Allen  & Sons 627  0 0 ...  62  0 0 ...  53  0 0 

Waldram  & Co.  ...  519  0 0 ...  60  0 0 ...  38  0 0 

Brown 479  0 0 ...  62  0 0 ...  42  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Great  Wild-street,  W.C.  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Knight,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood  : — 

Bnrford  £2,462  0 0 

Gammon  & Sons  2,300  0 0 

Dove  Brothers 2,200  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,160  0 0 

Shepherd  (accepted) 1,995  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a room  for  religious  meetings  in 
Stockleigh-road,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea.  Seating  not  in- 
cluded. Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  architects  : — 

Watts  (accepted)  £694  0 0 


For  sewerage  works,  Great  Amwell,  Hert9,  for  tho 
Ware  Union  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  T.  W.  Grindle, 
engineer.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Barnes £130  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co 121  0 6 

Haro  113  10  0 

Allen  112  0 0 

Potter 110  0 0 

Hitch  109  10  0 

Foard 103  9 9 

Williams 109  17  11 

Fisher 98  0 0 

Green  (accepted) 91  15  9 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  O.  (the  house  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  certainly 
have  been  sold  wilh  its  two  half- party  walls  only.  Whether  the 
owner  by  the  terms  ot  the  sale  to  R.  G.  has  deprived  himself  of  the 
power  torecover  for  the  half  wall  would  dopond  on  circumstances,  of 
which  we  have  not  knowledge). —T.  W.  O.  (please  send  address). — 
T.  J.,  Building  Act  (we  quite  agree  with  tho  decision  of  tho  magis- 
trate. Parts  of  the  face  of  flues  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  unless 
done  during  tho  progress  of  tho  work).— An  Old  Dip  Trap  (for  "con- 
stant " service  fresh  arrangements  are  of  course  necessary. 
Whether  the  Water  Company  should  insist  on  the  use  of  one  maker's 
apparatus  to  the  prejudice  of  another  is  of  course  a fair  question).— 
" The  Mountebank"  (uext  week).— O.  L..  Paris  (compliments).— A.  Z. 
(we  are  forced  to  decline  pricing  out  architects'  bills.  The  Institute 
scale  is  accessible  to  all). — Tradesman  (if  the  architect  or  owner  who 
gives  us  particulars  of  a building  does  not  thluk  it  worth  while  to 
mention  the  tradesmen  employed,  we  must  refer  to  them  those  who 
complain  of  the  omissiou  of  their  names).— J.  P.— A.  T. — J.  L — H.  S. 
C.  T.— L.— P.  & B — P.  4 W — B.  * A.— B.  4 Son  — J.  S.  B.— J.  D.— 
H.  R.  G.-8.  ._— W.  M.-C.  M.  B.— E.  P.— H.  K.— T.  & Co.— P.  P.— 
E.  W.-A.  P. 

Wo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooks  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  4c.  must  bo  accompanied 
by  the  name  aud  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Notk. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2s.  fid.  1 4s.  fid. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kiugdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stain  ps  accepted  for  amounts  under  Ss.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 
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The  Railway  Jubilee. 

(fl  ARLINGTON  Railway 

Festival  will  mark 
that  difference  be. 
tween  an  epoch  and 
an  era  which  histo- 
rians and  Kphiloso* 
phers  have  distin. 
gniahed.  It  cele- 
brates, indeed — reverting  to 
a phrase  which,  however 
hackneyed,  can  never  be 
superseded  in  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  its  meaning — 
the  greatest  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter  ever  achieved  by 
man.  The  immensity  of  the 
progress  made,  within  fifty 
years  since  the  humble  Dar. 
lington  and  Stockton  line  was 
opened,  almost  shuts  from 
view,  indeed,  all  that  went 
before  it.  We  may  bo  con- 
tent to  leave  that  in  its 
Dwn  darkness,  therefore, — the  stage-coaches, 
ihe  slow  journeys,  tho  bad  roads,  the  pack- 
lorse,  aud  even  the  battles  of  the  original 
promoters  of  6team.  The  ridicule  which  at  the 
jutset  covered  the  idea  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
rail  is  part  of  a familiar  history,  and  needs  not 
;o  be  dwelt  upon  again.  So  with  the  thousand- 
ind-one  questions  which  vexed  the  souls  of 
Parliamentary  Committees  five-and-forty  years 
igo,  when  an  eminent  gentleman  was  nnablo  to 
mderstand  whether  the  wheels  of  locomotives 
yould  turn  with  their  axles  or  upon  them  ! It 
s far  more  pleasant,  and  the  pleasure  is  mixed 
yith  a surprise,  to  contemplate  the  gigantio 
jrogress  that,  within  so  comparatively  brief  a 
ipace,  has  been  witnessed.  The  entire  earth,  it 
nay  almost  bo  said,  excepting  China  and  the 
'egions  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Poles, 
las  been  visited  by  the  railway  engineer ; and 
jhiua  itself  will  not  long  be  exempt.  In  the  Old 
iVorld  this  meaus  of  intercommunication  snper- 
eded  others  which  had  existed  before ; in  the 
few,  often,  it  began  with  the  life  of  the  com- 
nunity.  Thus,  with  respect  to  the  railway 
tetween  Vicksburg,  ou  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  town  of  Jackson,  in  the 
:entre  of  the  State,  which,  throughout  its  length, 
raverses  the  primaeval  forests,  the  engineers 
i vlio  constructed  it  were,  probably,  the  first  of  the 
Human  raoe  who  had  ever  set  their  feet  in  those 
olitudes.  Bub,  apart  from  public  facilities,  and 
he  marvellous  social  advantages followingin  their 
rain,  the  Darlington  commemoration  reminds  us 
>f  an  advance  so  rapid  in  mechanical  invention 
hat  it  would  justify  the  exclamation  of  Edmund 
Jurke,  with  reference  to  the  North  American 
I domes, — “Where  the  reality  begins,  the  ex- 
aggeration ends.”  It  is  no  mere  computation  of 
(jnileage,  of  expenditure,  of  passengers  carried, 
Mflf  swift  travel,  that  can  bring  before  us  an  idea 
i|>f  the  change  which  has  been  wrought  since  the 
ittlo  Darlington  Railway,  then  oa  led  as  now, 


“ The  Quakers’  Line,” — from  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  supported  the 
project, — was  opened  on  September  27th,  1S25. 
Thousands  were  there  to  see;  some,  as  Mr.  Smiles 
records,  to  x’ejoice  over  the  burst  bubble ; others 
to  watch  the  slow  procession  of  coal  and  flour 
wagons,  fitted  up  with  temporary  seats  ; many  to 
wonder;  a few  to  believe;  but  none  to  predict 
the  amazing  consequences.  Then  arose  the  great 
class  of  contractors ; then,  also,  in  its  modern 
aud  extended  sense,  the  great  class  of  navvies, 
which  has  had  its  representatives  in  the  proudest 
ranks  of  engineering  soience ; then,  too,  an  order 
of  physical  difficulties  which,  hitherto,  it  had 
been  deemed  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 
Among  the  earliest  of  them  was  the  road  over 
Chat  Moss,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  this  modest 
monument,  of  which  its  author  never  spoke  him- 
Bclf,  except  once  in  an  ephemeral  almanack,  shall 
be  talked  of  at  Darlington  on  Monday.  That  alone 
was  a victory ; but  it  was  also  a prediction  ; it 
prophesied  the  conquests  of  the  railway.  It 
inspired  men  with  confidence  to  attempt  the 
Bingley  embankment,  the  Ambergate  cutting, 
the  Whinstone  dyke,  the  blasting  of  the  Round 
Down  cliff,  the  crossing  of  the  Kentish  estuary, 
aud  tunnels  surpassing  all  previous  imagination. 
But  these  are  well-known  annals,  though  the 
facts  they  record  have  changed  the  life,  and 
almost  the  configuration,  of  the  world.  It  was 
no  extravagance  to  say  of  our  railways,  as  was 
suggested  by  a man  of  not  an  altogether  me- 
chanical geniug,  years  before  the  Darlington 
festival  was  thought  of,  the  stupendous  magnitude 
of  these  works  is  even  less  remarkable  than  the 
rapidity  of  their  execution,  the  amount  of  capital 
they  have  absorbed,  and  the  still  greater  amount 
of  capital  they  have  created.  Indeed,  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  bear  stamped  upon  them  an  impress 
of  power  unequalled  by  the  structures  of  any 
other  era  or  nation  ; and  future  generations  will 
point  to  them  as  eminently  characterising  the 
iron  age  of  England.  This  will  be  the  glory  of 
the  Darlington  jubilee,  September  27th,  1875 ; 
an  express  engine,  rushing  at  the  speed  of  a mile 
in  sixty  seconds,  throbbing  at  the  rate  of  1,200 
pulsations  to  the  minute,  consuming  coal  with  a, 
perhaps,  reckless  wastefulness,  and  casting  a 
vital  heat  to  the  four  winds  at  every  beat  of  the 
valve. 

Nothing  invented  by  man  comes  so  near 
to  the  oreation  of  an  animal  as  this ; and  yet, 
perhaps,  the  locomotive  itself,  once  constructed, 
is  less  amaziog  than  the  works  which  it  has 
necessitated ; the  Menai,  Montrose,  Britannia, 
and  Niagara  bridges;  tho  bridges  at  Saltash, 
Chepstow,  and  Mayence ; the  lattice  bridge  at 
Cologne;  the  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gothard,  and 
Hoosac  tunnels;  the  iron  ways  over  the 
Semmering  Pass,  in  the  None  Alps  ; the  Bhor 
Ghat  inoline,  in  Bombay;  the  mighty  Pacific  line, 
which  is  a conquest  of  Alexandrian  magnitude 
in  itself,  and,  as  some  are  inclined  to  vaunt, 
above  all  the  rest,  a cost  for  Great  Britain 
alone  exceeding  the  total  of  the  National  Debt. 
Ten  years  ago  almost  every  capital  in  Europe 
was  united,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  every 
other,  and  then  the  barbarous  sanctity  of 


Constantinople  was  in  danger  of  being  pro- 
fanod.  The  decade  ha3  made  an  enormous 
difference,  and  what  was  a marvel  then  is  in- 
significant in  the  sight  of  the  living  generation. 
It  ought  not  to  be  so,  however;  nor  is  it  so 
regarded  by  those  who  feel  best,  and  understand 
best,  upon  the  subject,  as  witness  the  grateful 
gatheriug  at  Darlington.  Since  that  date,  how- 
ever,  the  Mississippi  has  been  connected  with  the 
Pacific;  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  practically, 
with  the  Caspian;  the  Indian  lines  virtually 
with  those  of  Europe  ; and  what  may  come,  not 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  railway  sphere  assem- 
bled at  Darlington  oan  themselves  predict. 
When  tbe  little  Durham  town  was  visited  by  the 
locomotive  the  town  was  lighted  with  oil ; it  had  a 
thoroughfare  full  of  shambles;  it  was  celebrated 
only  for  the  grinding  of  optical  glasses;  and  its 
principal  reputation  had  formerly  arisen  from 
certain  marl  pits,  long  disused.  From  that  small 
centre  almost  infinite  have  been  the  radia- 
tions. They  have  reaohed  to  the  Salt  Lake 
and  to  Chicago : they  have  traversed  prairies 
immeasurable  to  the  imagination,  though  not 
to  the  engineer ; they  have  climbed  mountains, 
with  whioh  the  Alps,  though  not  exactly  the 
“ rising  grounds  ” described  by  the  American 
Cockney,  are  only,  in  a secondary  sense,  formid- 
able ; and,  taken  for  all-in-all,  the  world  may, 
up  to  its  Railway  Commemoration.day,  be  well 
contented  with  its  progress  in  this  respect.  Some 
similar  gratification  will  be  felt  when  attention 
is  called  to  the  continental  net-work  of  rails, 
close  and  concentrated  as  a spider’s  web,  and 
entangling  every  kind  of  traffic,  whether  of 
commerce  or  of  pleasure,  in  its  toils. 

Perhaps,  however,  among  the  most  remarkablo, 
is  the  rail  way  development  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
as  illustrated  in  tho  latest  reports  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  It  is  perceptible,  at  a glanoo, 
that  the  leading  object  aimed  at  is  a military 
one.  The  whole  railway  plan  of  the  Russian 
Empire  is  strategic.  And  this  is  a primary 
necessity  with  so  vast,  and,  as  it  may  strictly  be 
termed,  so  dissolute  a dominion.  Distances 
are  the  grand  obstacles  to  the  movements  of 
Muscovite  policy ; but  the  geographical  confor- 
mation of  Russia,  as  it  happens,  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  construction  and  use  of  rail- 
ways. The  traveller,  entering  it  from  the  west, 
finds  himself  landed  upon  an  apparently  endless 
succession  of  plateaux,  slightly  undulating,  or 
else  upon  plains  totally  destitute  of  mountainous 
int  rsections.  From  the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural, 
from  the  BLok  Sea  to  the  Arctio  Ocean,  there 
extends  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  swamp 
and  plain.  This,  then,  the  marshes  notwith- 
standing, was  a region  attractive  to  the  railway 
engineer.  To  the  road-maker,  however,  it  had 
proved  anything  but  a paradise.  To  the  con- 
tractors— so  they  themselves  said,  it  became  as 
a Land  of  Promise.  But — may  it  not  be  men- 
tioned at  Darlington  ! — tbe  first  Russian  line 
undertaken  was  that  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  the  Imperial  Residence  at  Tsarskoe-Selo,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  which  it  took 
rather  more  than  twenty  years  to  finish.  There 
is,  however,  in  Russia,  a distinction  between  real 
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and  official  distances,  real  and  official  dates. 
This  twenty-mile  line,  built  in  twenty  years, 
began  by  carrying  passengers  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  an  hour,  express ; the  ordinary  train  would 
not  guarantee  a mile  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Not  that  the  speed  was  so  utterly 
poor;  but  that  long  stoppages  were  made, — 
for  breakfast,  for  dinner,  for  supper,  for 
morning  and  evening  tea.  Compare  this  with 
the  Saturday  Brighton  Express,  which  carries 
a man  from  his  City  luncheon  to  the  seaside,  and 
leaves  him  two  hours  to  spare  before  dinner.  We 
are  noticing,  however,  the  infancy,  and,  so  to 
speak,  the  planting  out  of  the  system  before 
saloons,  sleeping  aud  smoking  carriages,  and  the 
other  violences  of  modern  or  American  inven- 
tion, were  thought  of.  It  was  in  Russia  that  the 
roots  of  th:s  science  were  most  early  Btruck, 
after  the  suggestion  had  originated  in  England. 
Put  its  fecundity  was  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  earliest  experiments,  and,  at  present,  the 
reticulation  spreads  itself  in  all  directions  over 
the  more  civilised  provinces  of  the  empire.  In 
the  latest  report  upon  this  subject  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  it  is  set  before  the 
Emperor  that  railways  are  essential  to  his 
dominion,  in  order  to  support  its  policy,  to  culti- 
vate the  various  riches  of  its  soil,  to  place  it 
upon  a level  with  that  of  neighbouring  powers, 
aud  to  neutralise  the  enormous  spaces  at  present 
separating  the  capital  from  the  provinces,  and 
the  innumerable  seats  of  trade  and  industry,  one 
from  another.  Iuviewof  all  this, and  of  the  glorifi- 
cations about  to  take  place  at  the  little  Durham 
town,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a French  enthusiast 
of  a few  years  ago  should  have  repeated  his 
question,  What  of  railways  a century  hence? 
M.  Audiganne  is  the  inquirer.  They  will  become, 
he  thinks,  social  machines,  not  less  indispensable 
to  the  common  life  of  society  than  looms  are  to 
weaving.  Alieady,  in  his  opinion,  they  have 
created  causes  of  astonishment  by  following, 
rather  than  abandoning,  the  natural  and  his- 
torical channels  of  human  intercourse.  For 
nearly  every  great  river  there  is  a railway,  or 
there  are  sections  of  one, — the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
the  Effie,  the  Weser,  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  the 
Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone.  Instead  of 
diminishing  the  commerce  of  these  streams,  they 
enhance  it,  and  fill  the  ports  with  plenty.  M. 
Audiganne  professes  himself  astonished  by  the 
advances  made  in  England.  Wherever,  he 
writes,  there  is  social  life  in  England,  there  also 
is  the  locomotive.  In  the  United  States,  he 
says,  you  have  more  to  strike  the  imagination  : 
you  have  lines  that  run  from  winter  to  summer  in 
a day  ; but  in  the  “ Britannic  Isles”  a train  may 
pick  up  passengers  at  every  milestone.  If  not 
too  late,  we  would  commend  to  the  orators 
in  Durham  the  speculations  of  this  ingenious 
dreamer.  He  is  another  John  Law  in  his  enthu- 
siasm upon  the  subject.  He,  in  one  word,  builds 
an  ideal  junction  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  and 
leaves  it  for  posterity  to  judge  whether  the 
nineteenth  century  has  done  right  or  wrong  in 
encouraging  George  Stephenson,  or  Darlington, 
or  Stockton,  at  all.  The  ancients  were  satisfied 
with  their  highways  and  canals,  and  why  not 
we  ? There  is  a little  inconsistency  in  the  ques- 
tion, which,  however,  M.  Audiganne  is  careful 
not  to  answer.  We  have  noticed  him  only  inci- 
dentally ; but  in  reverting  to  the  general  topic, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  railway  construction  in  England 
is  also  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  railway  con- 
struction in  America.  The  event  celebrated  at 
Darlington  took  place  in  1825.  The  Quincy  line, 
in  Massachusetts,  was  commenced  in  the  same 
year,  although  the  dates  of  their  opening  were 
different.  Since  then,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  history  of  the  civilised  world  has 
assumed  a new  complexion,  for  both  peace  and 
war.  As  to  the  former,  paradox  though  it  be, 
we  cannot  at  this  date  imagine  England  or  the 
Continent  without  railways;  while,  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  those  who  saw  the  trains  laden 
with  men  and  guns,  and  decorated  with  green 
boughs,  that  thundered  through  Germany  to- 
wards the  French  frontier,  found  it  difficult  to 
conceive  such  a march  as  the  Moscow  retreat. 
No  conqueror  could  in  our  day  boast  that  he, 
upon  a strategical  plan,  had  defeated  an  enemy 
by  " marching  him  off  his  feet.”  Though,  then, 
we  have  been  somewhat  overdone  with  anniver- 
saries of  late,  this,  at  all  events,  is  a celebration 
upon  every  ground  to  be  justified.  The  men  who 
saw  the  “ Rocket”  pant  and  puff  along  its  little 
journey  looked  forward,  no  doubt,  to  vast  results ; 
yet  their  highest  anticipations  have  been  sur- 
passed, and  5,000,000  tons  of  iron,  wrought  in 
rails,  constitute  the  new  highways  of  the  king- 


dom. The  “iron-witted  fools,”  of  whom  Shaks- 
peare’s  King  Richard  speaks  so  contemptuously, 
have  been  foolish  to  some  purpose  in  our  gene- 
ration,— for  fifty  years  cannot  be  computed  as 
much  more.  No  change  so  mighty  was  ever 
accomplished  within  an  equal  space  of  time. 
What  the  next  cycle  of  half  a century  may 
bring  forth  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ; but, 
in  all  likelihood,  as  steam  tempted  the  Chinese 
out  of  their  seclusion,  and  as  it  has  already 
penetrated  their  rivers,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  visions  of  M.  Audiganne  are  fulfilled,  and 
mandarins  travel  first-class.  We  shall  soon  hear 
of  the  contractor  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang. 


HOMAGE  TO  MICHELANGELO. 

Among  the  most  interesting  tributes  rendered 
to  the  memory  of  Michelangelo  was  that  last 
week  at  the  assembling  of  the  Academy  of”  La 
Crusca  ” and  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
when  were  delivered  discourses  by  three  of  their 
best  orators.  The  matter  contained  in  these 
speeches  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  capable  of 
benefiting  arLists  of  all  rank  and  nations.  First 
spoke  Emilio  de  Fabris,  President  of  the  Floren- 
tine Academy  of  Fiue  Arts,  on  “ The  Merits  of 
Michelangelo  with  respect  to  Art.” 

The  name  of  Michelangelo,  said  he,  a pro- 
digy of  art,  is  for  the  veneration  of  every 
civilised  people.  Whether  we  view  him  as  the 
soul  of  the  great  oitizen,  the  genius  of  the  per- 
fect artist,  and  think  over  the  virtues  which  in 
times  of  great  tribulations  marked  him  out 
among  many,  he  who  would  undertake  to  speak 
thereon  worthily  must  tremble,  however  great 
may  be  his  force  of  will,  however  great  his 
intellect.  If  on  this  so  remarkable  occasion, 
when  universal  honour  and  homage  are  offered 
to  the  memory  of  his  great  name,  you  have  the 
right  to  raise  your  expectations,  you  also  have 
the  right  not  to  be  disappointed.  After  me  words 
will  be  spoken,  which  for  wisdom  and  result  of 
deep  study  and  eloquence,  will  serve  to  edify 
you  and  respond  in  every  sense  to  the  solemnity 
of  this  day.  .... 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Michelangelo,  following 
the  inspiration  of  the  one  idea  that  flashed  across 
his  mind — the  idea  of  the  sublime — often  made 
it  appear  that  he  disregarded  those  laws  of  art 
which  would  have  put  a curb  on  the  free  flight 
of  his  fancy.  His  works,  however,  admit  of 
being  judged  largely  according  to  all  aesthetic 
principles  of  a superior  order,  and  in  relation- 
ship with  the  closest  and  most  universally  ac- 
cepted rules  of  art. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ment on  them,  to  investigate  closely  how  far  the 
plastic  manifestation  agrees  with  the  intuition  of 
the  idea,  or,  in  other  words,  how  far  the  harmony 
of  form  agrees  with  the  conception.  Also  it  is 
necessary  to  study  them,  in  relation  to  history, 
examining  how  far  he  drew  upon  the  especial 
conditions  of  anterior  art;  how  far  he  agreed 
with,  or  took  advantage  of,  contemporary  art  ; 
and  how  far,  in  fact,  in  the  development  of  the 
arts,  was  produced  on  his  successors  that  influ- 
ence for  which  he  is  reproached  by  so  many ; 
which  subjects,  I propose  rapidly  to  make  the 
heads  of  my  discourse.  Art,  as  no  one  can 
deny,  is  the  imitation  of  Nature ; but,  as  an 
intuition  of  the  true,  it  is  also  a pure  manifesta- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  Now,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  fundamental  gifts  of  art,  to  him  who  will 
put  aside  the  false  judgments  of  schools  and  of 
education,  and  will  examine  her  by  the  history 
of  progress,  will  be  found  to  be  that  she  has  been 
always  the  spontaneous  effect  of  inspiration. 
HeDce  arises  the  close  and  secret  harmony  of 
form  with  conception,  without  which  it  is  not 
possible  that  either  truth  or  efficacy  of  expres- 
sion should  be  produced,  and  by  means  of  which 
art  infuses  thought,  sentiment,  life,  into  forms 
imitated  from  nature,  and  renders  them  capable 
of  moving  the  soul,  and  of  kindling  that  celestial 
flame  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  enthusiasm. 
And  it  is  thus  that  art,  under  the  image  of  the 
beautiful,  reveals  to  us  the  intellect  of  the  true, 
which  it  animates,  gives  form  to,  and,  according 
to  the  times  and  the  people,  constitutes  the  ideal 
the  eternal  desire  of  our  minds,— that  ideal 
which,  as  humanity  goes  on,  we  see  transformed 
into  the  history  of  the  world. 

However,  in  the  conception  of  certain  subjects 
the  idea  prevails  in  a manner  that  the  form,  in 
spite  of  its  nude  reality,  appears  sacrificed ; and 
this  occurs  whenever  the  artist  carries  out  a 
conception  in  the  high  regions  of  mythology. 
The  intrinsic  merit,  in  such  cases,  consists  more 
in  the  full  signification  of  the  idea  than  in  the 
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exact  representation  of  the  real ; or,  in  other  I 
words,  exists  more  in  the  true  ideal  than  in  the  I 
true  real,  and  then  is  it  that  the  work  of  the 
artificer,  although  not  faithful  to  the  rigorous 
imitation  of  nature,  becomes  through  the  true 
revelation  of  a superhuman  idea,  a sublime 
image. 

These  were  the  aesthetic  designs  which  in-  I 
spired  Michelangelo  most  frequently  in  his  | 
works. 

The  sentiment  of  the  beautiful,  mystic  in  its  I 
nature,  and  hence,  par  excellence,  ideal,  was  | 
never  more  universal  or  more  exquisite  than  in  I 
that  glorious  period  anterior  to  modern  renais-  I 
sauce.  It  sprang  from  a free  and  spontaneous  I 
inspiration  that  strengthened  itself  into  a t 
sincere  and  deep  faith.  From  Cimabue  to  Fra  j 
Angelico  art  had  no  other  inspiration  than  this. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  while  the  vital  prin-  I 
ciple  remained  constant  to  itself, — form,  like  j 
all  human  institutions,  with  the  passing  on  of 
years  went  on  towards  perfection. 

From  the  style  of  Niccolo  Pisano,  of  Arnolfo, 
and  of  Giotto,  to  that  of  Donatello,  of  Brunei-  | 
lesco,  and  of  Masaccio,  who,  however,  were  con-  I 
temporaries  of  Fra  Angelico,  the  last  represen-  | 
tative  of  Mediaeval  mysticism,  art  had  greatly  f 
progressed,  but  with  notable  difference  in  its  J 
triple  manifestation. 

In  painting  and  sculpture,  which  followed  j 
more  tenaciously,  on  one  side,  the  traditions  of  | 
the  schools,  and  on  the  other  (through  their  I 
native  dispositions)  the  imitation  of  nature,  pro-  J 
gress,  especially  as  regarded  form,  had  been 
evident  and  undisputed,  and  the  arts  had  arrived  j 
at  a perfection, — one  might  say  stupendous, — by  ; 
a close  and  spontaneous  proceeding.  In  architec-  j 
ture,  on  the  contrary,  progress,  or  however  it  may  j 
be  qualified,  really  kept  comparatively  in  the  back- 
ground. In  fact,  among  the  various  styles  ot  I 
Mediaeval  architecture,  the  most  characteristic, 
that  in  which  the  greater  spontaneity  of  inspira- 
tion and  freedom  of  invention  were  shown,  was  i 
undoubtedly  that  called  Ogive,  for  in  that  sub-  J 
limity  of  conception  and  profundity  of  senti- 
ment join  together  in  admirable  proportions.  I 
But  scarcely  had  the  working  sixteenth  century  [ 
dawned,  when  the  Ogive  architecture  fell  almost  | 
suddenly;  for  the  mind,  turning  back  to  the 
study  of  the  Classical  Antique  form,  began  to 
triumph  over  the  ideal  and  sentimental : hence  I 
the  worship  of  primseval  Greek  and  Roman  il 
marvels,  already  reviving  at  the  latter  end  of  I 
the  preceding  century,  increased  rapidly  in  this ; j 
and  the  books  of  Vitruvius,  brought  up  again, 
established  rules  for  the  imitation  of  Pagan  archi-  | 
tecture,  which  soon  made  themselves  predomi-  I 
nate,  or  rather  tyrannise,  over  the  public  mind.  I 
This  innovation,  however,  in  architecture,  has  j 
not,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture,  the  effect  of  lj 
an  intrinsic  and  necessary  progress,  but  of  a ! 
cold  and  methodical  imitation.  In  any  way,  by  » 
this  double  renovation,  Mediaeval  art  lost  what  j 
was  unique  and  characteristic  in  her,  which  to  } 
agree  with  the  nature  of  the  people  needed  only  ,j 
to  produoe  the  pure  images  of  religious  sentiment 
and  oivil  life.  When  the  art  of  drawing  was  at  this  ; 
point,  was  born  Michelangelo.  The  earnest  I 
yearning  after  originality,  the  beautiful,  the 
sublime,  which  Nature  had  impressed  in  his  t 
mind  and  heart,  had  a gradual  development.  ( 
Even  in  the  first  works  of  his  boyhood,  the  con- 
trast of  the  ability  shown  in  them,  and  the  I 
examples  of  the  schools  and  the  teaching,  are  I 
clearly  seen.  He  adhered  to  the  traditions  of  h 
contemporary  art,  as  far  as  the  study  of  the  true, 
and  of  nature  in  the  moBt  perfect  agreement  of  j 
parts,  and  in  the  judicious  choice  of  form ; but 
at  one  time  that  extreme  hardness  of  outline, 
which  was  a characteristic  quality  of  the  pre-  < 
ceding  age,  under  his  hand  began  by  degrees  to 
soften,  and  the  figure,  on  the  whole,  to  be  made  : 
grander  and  more  majestic.  The  works  which  j 
he  then  executed  with  that  exact  imitation  of  : 
the  true  were  almost  exclusively  of  sculpture,  ■ 
and  are  among  the  most  distinguished  that  came  n 
from  his  chisel.  The  ” David,”  chef  d’ceiiA/re  of  form  : 
of  which  our  city  should  be  proud,  worthily  j 
closes  that  artistic  period  of  his  life. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  •; 
Michelangelo,  who  was  making  gigantic  progress  I 
in  sculpture,  inspired  with  grand  ideas,  panting  ! 
after  the  sublime,  searched  studiously  for  its 
hidden  treasures,  seized  them,  and  revealed  them  il 
in  the  creation  of  extraordinary  works.  Before  the  i 
“ Moses,”  before  that  inspired  nature  of  him  whoon 
Sinai  talked  with  God,  whodoes  not  remain  struck 
with  a sense  of  wonder,  almost  of  sacred  terror ! '| 
And  in  the  statue  of  the  Duca  d’Urbino,  seated 
on  his  sepulchre  in  the  Medician  Chapel,  who  i 
does  not  read  the  secret  thoughts  of  Michelangelo  lj 
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in  the  misfortunes  of  his  country.  In  the  mean- 
timeatriadofeminentpainters,  Leonardoda  Vinci, 
Raffaelle,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  sought  to  advance 
art,  and  he,  scarcely  known  as  a painter,  com- 
peted  with  them,  and  surpassed  them  in  boldness 
I and  depth  of  conception.  In  the  painting  of  the 
I ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  all  the  powers  of  bis 
I genius  broke  forth;  it  is  there  that,  with  the 
I majesty  of  forms  never  before  attempted,  he 
I discovers  a new  world  of  ideaB,  and  almost  sur- 

I passing  himself  subdues  human  nature,  and  puts 

I his  works  in  competition  with  the  terrible  figures 
I of  the  Creation. 

But  suoh  prodigies  are  not  effected,  as  I have 
I said,  but  by  the  most  free  and  spontaneous 
I inspiration.  Now,  when  an  intelligence  like  that 
I of  Michelangelo  is  found  obliged  to  submit  itself 
I to  laws  not  in  conformity  with  his  own  free 
I nature,  and  with  whom  originality  was  the  acme 
I of  art,  it  must  not  be  wondered  at  if  in  archi- 
I tecture  he  attempted  new  ways  and  perilous 
I innovations.  Certainly,  the  beauty  of  form  did 
I not  always  here  equal  the  height  of  his  thoughts, 
I but  the  real  cause  of  such  unharmonious  ine- 
I quality  is  to  be  found  in  that  especial  condition 
f which  the  imitators  of  the  Greco-Romano  had 
I imposed  on  the  architecture  of  his  time.  To  him 
I suffering,  indignant  of  restraint,  used  to  tread 
I only  in  his  own  footsteps,  he  could  but  ill  dedi- 
I cate  himself  to  the  exercise  of  a profession  that 
I had  such  fixed  laws,  so  tenaciously  established, 

I taking  away  all  life  and  inspiration;  hence, 
ft  when  disputing  with  the  resolute  Paul,  ho  per- 
I sisted  in  saying  that  “ architecture  was  not  his 
I art.”  Obliged,  however,  to  enter  within  the 

■ circle  of  ^ itruvian  institutions,  following  them 
B all  with  blind  veneration,  he  sought  to  curb  his 
B inexhaustible  fancy,  giving  vent  only  to  some 
1 novelty  in  the  ornamentation.  But  while  fol- 
B lowing  the  precepts  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
H the  examples  of  the  architects  his  contompo- 
H raries,  he  adhered  always  to  his  principles  of  the 

■ true  and  pure,  and  of  that  exist  proofs  in  the 
| Laurentian  Library  and  Chapel  of  the  Sepulchres 

I of  the  Medici. 

Michelangelo  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
history  of  art.  In  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
of  his  fiery  imagination,  it  is  true,  he  was  led  at 
times  to  extremes  ; but  he  knew  at  all  times  how 
B to  confine  himself  within  those  boundaries  that 
B <1°  n°t  exceed  the  absolute  laws  of  the  beautiful. 

B To  so  prodigious  a mind  as  his  it  might  be  pos- 
■ Bible  to  constrain  himself  thus  far,  but  not  farther; 

I beyond  would  have  been  an  abyss.  And  the 
I following  age  saw  not  this  abyss,  and,  with  insane 
■ pride,  precipitated  themselves  into  it.  Imita- 
I cion  — that  miserable  heritage  — that  servile 
B fanaticism  of  ordinary  minds,  nlways  exaggerates 
B the  defects  of  the  great  masters.  Why  wonder 
B that  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  copiers  of 
fl  Michelangelo  P 

His  defects  could  be  outbalanced  by  his  in- 
B comparable  intellect;  but  those  who  esteemed 
B themselves  bold  enough  to  follow  him  in  his 
fl  flights  of  fancy  found  their  attempt  fatal.  It 
B was  perilous  to  mount  by  his  paths ; and  the 
B pinnacle  to  which  he  attained,  and  where  he 
B paused,  solitary — alone — shedding  thence  his 
fl  light  like  a great  star,  cau  be  reached  only  by  a 
I genius  equally  privileged  by  Heaven — by  another 
B divine  Michelangelo. 


— 

EN  ROUTE  THROUGH  PRESTON. 

Ci  Proud  Preston”  is  best  known  to  travellers 
ft|  of  the  present  day  as  the  principal  junction 
B station  on  the  great  north  railway  route  to  Scot- 
B land,  and  the  place  where  time  for  a hasty  dinner 
H is  afforded  to  passengers  by  the  fast  trains 
B between  London  and  Edinburgh.  The  traditional 
B epithet  quoted  above  would  seem  to  have  been 
B suggested  rather  by  an  ear  for  alliteration  than 
I a sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  At  least,  it  is 
H not  very  easy  to  see  what  excuse  the  Prestou  of 
8 the  present  day  can  have  for  special  pride,  in 
||  regard  to  anything  that  can  be  outwardly  dis- 
fl  cerued.  The  site  of  the  town  is  not  without  sug- 
H gestions  for  the  pioturesque,  certainly  ; the  main 
•j  part  occupying  an  undulating  ridge  of  which  the 
iH  maiu  thoroughfare,  under  the  names  of  Fisher. 
S)  gate  and  Church-street,  occupies  the  ridge,  with 
[ a pretty  steep  descent  on  one  side  to  the  Ribble, 
hei  e a tolerably  broad  and  clear  stream  which 
y.  skirts  the  town,  aud  beyond  which  other  ridges 
a,  aud  valleys  are  seen  in  parallel  succession.  The 
s[  declivity  on  the  other  side  of  the  main  street 
,j  is  much  more  gradual,  so  that  the  town  is  on  a 
ki  801 1 ot  plateau,  and  has  no  little  natural  advan- 
[i|  tage  of  site  as  seen  from  the  valley  of  the  Ribble. 
i Unfortunately,  the  architectural  interest  ol‘ 


the  place  is  so  very  infinitesimal  that  one  can 
only  hope  some  good  excuse  may  be  found  for 
a good  deal  of  rebuilding  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  before  long.  It  would  certainly 
be  difficult  to  find  any  town  possessing  some- 
thing of  a history  with  such  an  utter  absence 
of  archmological  interest  in  its  buildings,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  of  architectural  merit.  Sir 
G.  Scott’s  Town-hall,  built  some  few  years  since, 
is  the  exception  : this  i3  a very  dignified  and 
solid-looking  structure  in  the  Geometrical  Gothic 
style,  with  a recessed  arcade  on  the  ground 
story  of  the  principal  front,  very  effectively 
treated.  A great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  detail,  which  is  in  admirable  keep- 
ing throughout,  and  has  mostly  been  well  exe- 
cuted. The  termination  of  the  tower  strikes  us 
as  rather  weak.  The  building,  however,  is  well 
suited  to  form  a precedent  upon  which  to  model 
other  architectural  improvements  in  its  vicinity. 
The  only  indication  of  such  a move  at  present  is 
a new  building  which  is  in  an  advanced  state 
lower  down,  in  Fishergate,  Gothic  in  intention, 
but  in  which  the  detail,  the  carved  ornament 
especially,  is  in  unfortunate  contrast  with  the 
refined  type  of  work  presented  by  the  Town- 
hall,  which  might  have  set  an  example  of  some- 
thing better  than  this.  The  front  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  not  a very  new  building,  in  Classic  style, 
brick,  with  stone  dressings,  has  been  designed 
by  some  one  with  an  eye  for  architectural  com- 
position. 

Preston  boasts  at  present  of  an  “ Exhibition 
of  Art  and  Industry,”  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange; 
and  a somewhat  curious  medley  it  is.  One  large 
room  is  devoted  to  pictures,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  building  is  filled  with  a miscellaneous 
collection  in  which  mechanical  models  and 
machines  in  operation  are  jumbled  up  with 
moving  puppet  scenes,  stereoscopic  views,  auto, 
graphs  of  celebrated  men,  Oriental  curiosities, 
drawings  from  the  Kensington  School  of  Art, 
stuffed  birds,  and  a “piping  bullfinch.”  This  is 
only  a small  proportion  of  the  varieties  of  objects 
exhibited,  by  which  the  mind  of  the  Lancashire 
operative  is  to  be  captivated  and  enlightened. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  should  pay,  but  the  educational  value 
of  such  an  inconsistent  medley  may  be  doubted. 
Of  course,  one  is  glad  to  see  that  an  exhibition 
which  represents  art  at  all  has  been  got  up  ; 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  puerilities  may  be 
dispensed  with  on  a future  occasion,  and  a 
more  restricted  and  select  collection  of  articles 
aimed  at  than  the  present  one,  which  seems 
designed  a3  much  for  cheap  amusement  for  the 
less  educated  class  (no  small  thing,  by  the 
way)  as  for  instruction  in  matters  artistic. 
The  central  points  of  the  Picture  Gallery  are 
Long’s  “ Babylonish  Marriage  ” picture,  and 
Ward’s  finest  work,  “The  Last  Sleep  of 
Argyle,”  the  latter  placed,  unfortunately,  in  an 
exceedingly  bad  light.  There  are  a few  other 
good  pictures,  and  one  or  two  stands  of  objects 
of  art  - workmanship  from  the  Kensington 
Museum,  on  loan ; a large  proportion  of  the 
pictures,  unfortunately,  are  not  such  as  to  be 
of  much  value  in  forming  the  taste  of  local 
visitors  for  what  is  really  good  in  style  and 
feeling.  However,  the  move  for  an  exhibition 
of  the  kind  is  a good  indication,  and  perhaps  the 
Preston  Exhibition  will  be  higher  in  its  type 
and  aims  on  a future  occasion. 

The  redeeming  point  of  Preston,  besides  its 
Town-hall,  is  its  park,  situated  in  a sort  of  am- 
phitheatre on  the  steeper  Bide  of  the  ridge  before 
mentioned,  partly  on  the  steep  slope,  and  partly 
spreading  over  the  more  level  ground,  down  to 
the  river-bank.  The  site  is  a very  effective  one, 
and  has  been  thoroughly  well  turned  to  account 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  park,  terrace  over  terrace, 
with  broad,  well-kept  lawns  sloping  down  from 
them.  There  are  no  tricks  of  effect  in  the  shape 
of  artificial  cascades  or  lakes,  but  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  is  very  attractive  under  a bright  sun- 
shine, and  the  nature  and  contour  of  the  site 
give  something  of  an  unusual  and  special 
character  to  the  scene.  From  the  park  are  seen 
the  two  bridges,  one  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway,  diverging  fan-wise  from 
the  town.  These  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  scene  (as  railway  bridges  not  unfrequently 
do,  in  spite  of  all  the  abuse  they  get),  but  suggest 
also  the  recollection  of  what  is  certainly  the 
disgrace  of  Preston,  as  the  park  is  its  credit, 
viz.,  the  railway  station.  The  condition  of  this 
structure,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole 
station,  are,  we  fancy,  to  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  railway  companies, 
which  own  the  two  bridges  aforesaid,  work 


jointly  the  traffic  between  Preston  and  Liverpool 
and  make  joint  use  of  the  station,  and  thus  the 
inducement  of  competition  is  not  present  to 
lead  to  any  improvement  except  under  pressure 
from  without.  One  can  only  wonder  that  two 
railway  companies,  one  of  them  the  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  in  the  kingdom,  should  not 
feel  ashamed  to  allow  the  continuance  of  such 
a state  of  things  as  Preston  Station  presents. 
Here  is  one  of  the  most  important  junction  sta- 
tions in  the  north  of  England,  where  crowds  of 
passengers  are  daily  landed,  the  general  aspect 
of  which,  with  its  dirty,  half-whitewashed  walls, 
its  crazy-looking  timber  supports  and  dilapi- 
dated roofs,  is  such  that  the  visitor  who  is  un- 
expectedly drawn  up  in  it  reoeives  the  impression 
that  there  has  been  a recent  fire,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  time  yet  to  do  more  than  patch 
things  up  and  clear  away  some  of  the  dttbris. 
Considering  its  important  position  on  a great 
line  of  railway,  a more  shabby,  dirty,  dis- 
reputable-looking place  than  Preston  Station 
one  could  hardly  wish  to  see.  Its  continuance 
in  its  present  condition  is  simply  disgraceful; 
and,  if  a sense  of  their  duty  to  themselves  and 
to  the  public  does  not  induce  the  railway  com- 
panies to  build  an  adequate  and  commodious 
station,  some  pressure  ought  to  be  put  upon 
them  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  compel 
them  to  do  so.  The  companies  have  been  “ tinker- 
ing ” at  the  station  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way  for 
some  time  past,  making  little  patchings  and 
extensions ; but  nothing  less  than  a clean  sweep 
of  the  whole,  and  a complete  rebuilding,  will 
make  anything  of  it. 


PROPOSED  WIDENING  OF  LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

The  report  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
from  the  Bridge-house  Estates  Committee,  which, 
although  presented  on  the  22nd  of  Joly  last,  has 
only  just  now  been  made  public,  has  produced  a 
remarkable  outburst  of  objection.  The  Com- 
mittee having  referred  the  matter  to  the  City 
Architect,  with  such  professional  assistance  as  he 
might  deem  requisite,  to  consider  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  for  affording  additional  accommo- 
dation for  the  traffic  across  London  Bridge,  and 
report  his  opinion  thereon,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  cost  of  carrying  into  effect 
such  works  as  he  might  consider  to  be  advisable, 
Mr.  Horace  Jones  took  into  consultation  Mr. 
Charles  Hutton  Gregory,  civil  engineer,  and 
jointly  they  made  a report. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  their  own 
design,  they  allude  very  briefly  to  the  various 
plans  which  have  already  been  proposed  for  the 
widening  of  London  Bridge.  The  most  popular 
plan,  and  whioh  has  been  suggested  at  different 
times  by  different  people,  has  been  the  widening 
out  by  cantilevers,  to  carry  the  footway  on  both 
sides,  and  to  leave  an  increased  width  available 
for  carriages.  They  felt  that  the  effect  of  this 
work,  if  carried  out  to  such  a width  as  to  give 
material  and  sufficient  relief,  would  be  damaging 
to  the  appearance  of  the  bridge,  and  that  the 
Corporation  of  London  would  feel  justified  in 
undertaking  a larger  work,  if  by  doing  so  they 
could  give  increased  accommodation,  and  leave 
London  Bridge  a monument  worthy  of  this  great 
city. 

Other  proposals  have  assumed  the  widening 
of  the  bridge  by  a structure  of  masonry 
corresponding  with  the  existing  building.  The 
most  obvious  objections  to  Buch  a course  are 
the  cost  and  the  time  which  would  be  neces- 
sary ; but  besides  this  they  thought  that  such 
a measure  would  necessarily  involve  great 
risk  to  the  existing  structure,  especially  in  the 
foundations,  and  it  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  an  interference  with  the  navigation  of 
the  river,  which  it  was  desired  to  avoid  if 
reasonably  practicable  to  do  so.  On  the  whole 
they  felt  that  they  could  not  recommend  for 
adoption  any  modification  of  the  projects  within 
their  knowledge  for  widening  London  Bridge, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  seek  for  some  other 
type.  Having  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
foundations  as  a whole  are  loaded  within  a near 
limit  of  their  ultimate  capacity,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  while  it  is  undesirable  to  increase 
the  area  of  the  existing  foundations,  some  weight 
might  be  added  without  fear  to  the  starlings 
projecting  beyond  the  ends  of  the  piers,  and  the 
design  of  the  City  Architect  contemplates  ex- 
tending the  piers  over  a portion  of  the  starlings. 

“ Cast-iron  skewbacks  (the  reporters  say) 
would  be  built  into  these  piers  as  altered, 
and  from  these  skewbacks  would  spring 
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■wrong) it- iron  arched  beams,  considerably  flatter 
than  the  existing  arches,  their  soffit  at  the 
crown  being  level  with  the  top  of  the  present 
von88oirs.  Above  these  would  be  wrought- 
iron  open  frames,  properly  tied  together, 
with  occasional  ties  into  the  existing  bridge. 
These  open  frames  might  be  filled  in  with  an 
ornamental  lattice  or  light  diaper  work,  and 
would  carry  a light  wrought-iron  fascia  of  frames 
filled  in  with  plates,  so  as  to  bring  up  the  span- 
drels to  the  level  of  the  crown  of  the  arched 
beams.  The  spandrels  thus  formed  would  carry 
cro°s  girders,  the  inner  ends  of  which  would  be 
bedded  and  tied  to  the  old  masonry,  while  the 
onter  ends,  supported  on  ornamental  brackets, 
wnnld  run  out  to  carry  an  open  iron  balustrade, 
wi  h a handrail  and  plinth.  On  the  lower 
flanges  of  the  cross  girders  would  be  a floor  of 
cnrt-ed  wrought-iron  plates.  Granite  landings 
would  be  bedded  on  the  upper  flanges  of  the 
cross  girders.  An  open  balustrade  is  substituted 
for  a close  parapet,  to  obviate  the  great  nuisance 
of  the  dust,  so  constantly  complained  of  by  foot 
passengers.” 

The  entire  width  of  the  present  bridge,  within 
parapets,  is  54  ft.  2 in.,  viz , 36  ft.  2 in.  of  roadway, 
with  two  footways,  each  9 ft.  wide.  The  entire 
width  between  parapets  of  the  best  considered 
of  the  cantilever  designs  was  70  ft.  6 in.  The 
entire  width  within  balustrades  of  the  bridge, 
as  now  proposed,  would  be  76  ft.  2 in.,  or  8 in. 
wider  than  Blackfriars  Bridge,  being  an  addition 
of  22  ft.  to  the  present  width,  and  giving  54  ft. 
of  roadway,  with  two  footways  each  11  ft.  1 in. 
wide.  The  result  of  this  would  be  to  provide 
2 ft.  1 in.  more  width  to  each  footway,  and 
width  in  the  roadway  for  two  additional  lines  of 
carriages. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  work  described, 
including  the  re-paving  of  the  roadway,  and , 
taking  iron  at  its  present  price,  is  estimated  at 
55,0001. 

They  consider  that  the  work  proposed  would 
not  be  attended  with  risk  to  the  existing  struc- 
ture. After  making  a due  allowance  for  the 
weight  of  the  mouldings,  parapets,  masonry,  of 
recesseB,  and  other  work  to  be  removed,  they 
estimate  the  additional  weight  to  come  on  each 
pier  end,  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  starlings, 
at  about  SO  tons. 

The  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  said: — 

“We  have  given  this  subject  our  most  serious  and 
anxious  consideration,  and  alter  very  mature  deliberation 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  best  means  of 
affording  additional  accommodation  for  the  traffic  across 
London  Bridge  will  be  to  increase  the  width  thereof,  which 
object,  we  consider,  can  be  best  effected  by  widening  the 
bridge  in  accordance  with  the  report  and  plan  submitted 
to  us  by  Mr.  Architect  and  Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory, 
the  expense  whereof  is  estimated  at  55,0001.” 

The  Court  of  Common  Council,  after  discussion, 
agreed  with  the  committee  in  their  report  by 
sixty-four  to  fourteen. 

There  are  certain  obvious  objections  to  the 
construction  in  iron  of  required  additions  to  a 
stone  structure,  and  we  should  have  welcomed  a 
proposition  to  widen  the  existing  bridge  on  one 
side  only,  retaining  its  present  lines  and  appear- 
ance, and  using  the  same  materials.  So  far, 
however,  from  joining  in  what  seems  the  rather 
overloud  outcry  against  the  proposal  made  by 
Mr.  Horace  Jones  and  Mr.  Gregory,  we  ai-e  very 
much  disposed,  seeing  they  had  nothing  but 
objections  to  choose  from,  to  compliment  those 
gentlemen  on  their  ingenious  proposition. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson  suggests  that  the  design 
should  be  carried  out  in  granit9  instead  of  iron, 
making  the  addition  on  each  side  half  what 
is  now  proposed,  so  as  to  lessen  the  additional 
weight  to  be  thrown  on  the  foundations ; and 
this  deserves  consideration. 

But  before  this  comes  the  supreme  question,  Is 
it  desirable  to  widen  it  at  all  ? Mr.  William  Hay- 
wood well  entitled  to  speak  on  the  subject,  says 
distinctly  “ that  the  widening  of  the  bridge  will, 
for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  carriage  traffic,  be 
all  but  useless  ; indeed,  if  the  bridge  were  as 
wide  as  Portland. place  it  would  not  materially 
diminish  the  inconvenience  which  now  ensues 
from  the  traffic  of  the  four  crowded  thorough- 
fares on  the  north  being  condensed  into  King 
Willinm-9treet  between  the  statue  and  the  bridge 
and  there  meeting  with  the  cross  traffic  from 
Artbur-streets  east  and  west,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  traffic  which  comes  from  the  Borough, 
Tool ey- street,  and  the  Railway  Station,  clashing 
and  crossing  as  it  enters  and  leaves  the  bridge. 

The  stoppages  which  arise  on  the  bridge  itself 
are  trifling,  and  would  be  thought  so  by  all 
if  the  police  returns  were  not  misleading  in 
their  headings ; the  real  source  of  inconvenience 
arises  almost  entirely  at  the  spots  named  by  me. 


The  width  of  the  ca’ rage- way  of  London 
Bridge  between  the  footways  is  35  ft.,  that  of 
King  William-street  45  ft. ; but  the  excess  in 
King  William. street  is  largely  occupied  by  the 
vehicles  stopping  at  the  various  premises,  and 
practically  the  channel  for  the  through  traffic 
is  about  the  eame  width  as  it  is  on  the  bridge  ; 
and,  al  thou  ah  this  channel  is  undoubtedly  through- 
out its  entire  length  too  narrow  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  traffic,  it  caunot  be  relieved  by 
widening  the  bridge  unless  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  of  the  approaches  from  St.  George’s 
Church,  in  the  Borough,  through  the  length  of 
Gracechurch  - street  and  Bishopsgate  - street- 
within,as  far  as  to  Wormwood-street,  are  widened 
at  the  same  time,  and  considerably.” 

We  fully  believe  that  what  is  wanted  is  a new 
bridge,  with  proper  approaches,  lower  down  the 
river. 


THE  LONDESBORGUGH  COLLECTION  OF 
ARMS  AND  ARMOUR. 

In  a corner  room  of  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
often  missed  by  visitors,  has  been  placed,  since 
the  opening  of  the  now  building,  Lord  Londes- 
borough’s  remarkable  collection  of  arms,  by  far 
the  best  thing  in  the  building.  In  contrast 
to  the  portion  of  the  Meyrick  collection  long 
known  to  the  public  during  its  temporary  but 
lengthy  sojourn  at  South  Kensington,  and 
which  consisted  mainly  of  defensive  armour,  the 
Londesborough  collection  is  chiefly  of  offensive 
rather  than  defensive  apparatus,  and  thus  serves 
admirably  as  a supplement  to  the  other.  Here 
we  find  ranged  specimens  of  every  kind  of  in- 
strument which  men  have  invented  for  killing 
one  another,  from  the  genteel-looking  rapier, 
with  its  loDg,  thin,  pointed  blade,  to  the  villainous 
zig-zagged  swords  and  heavy  knives  of  tribes 
whose  warfare  was  less  refined  and  courteous ; 
and  who  aimed  not  only  at  killing  their  foe,  but 
of  doing  it  as  disagreeably  to  his  feelings  as 
possible.  The  distinction  between  the  two 
styleB  of  weapon  curiously  illustrates  the  morale 
of  civilised  warfare,  which  permits  you  to  use 
every  possible  mechanical  improvement  for  more 
satisfactorily  and  quickly  killing  yonr  foe,  but 
forbids  you  to  torture  him  unnecessarily.  Then 
we  have  here  nearly  all  species  of  firearms, 
except  the  latest  improved  rifles,  which  are  not 
yet  curiosities  enough  to  be  included  in  such  a 
collection  ; guns  of  Oriental  and  European  taste, 
and  numerous  specimens  of  the  many  curious  and 
picturesque  forms  which  the  pistol  has  assumed 
at  different  dates  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
firearms.  Bows,  pikes,  and  other  miscellaneous 
weapons  are  represented  in  fair  proportion  ; and 
the  skull  and  “ sword”  of  a remarkably  formid- 
ably.furnished  swordfish  finds  a place  in  the 
collection,-  forming,  with  a sort  of  grim  humour, 
a kind  of  moral  justification  of  all  the  weapons 
of  human  invention  scattered  about,  by  present- 
ing this  example  of  a formidable  offensive 
weapon  designed  by  Nature  herself. 

We  are  not  considering  such  a collection 
with  a view  to  the  moral  reflections  it  suggests 
(though  there  is  something  to  be  Baid  on  that 
head,  no  doubt),  so  much  as  in  regard  to  the 
taste  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  make  and 
the  decoration  of  these  various  weapons.  To 
take  first  the  oldest  and  most  heroic  of  arms, 
the  sword,  which  is  so  universal  that  its  name 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a synonym  for 
war  generally,  we  find  the  weapon  in  its  civilised 
rapier  form  almost  a work  of  art  by  reason  of  its 
mere  elegance  of  proportion  and  fitness  for  its 
office.  What  ornament  there  is  in  these  is  in  the 
hilt,  but  even  this  preserves,  for  the  most  part,  a 
business-like  simplicity,  and  in  a good  mauy  of 
the  examples  the  guard  is  formed  merely  of  thin 
metal,  scarcely  thicker  than  wire,  twisted  into  a 
device  in  spirals  and  curves,  so  as  to  effectually 
protect  the  hand.  Among  more  elaborately 
ornamented  examples  is  a fine  Toledo  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  with  a cup-shaped  guard 
formed  of  very  rich  close  pierced  work  ; but  this 
looks  less  business-like,  and  seems  to  give  less 
play  to  the  hand  than  the  plainer  twisted 
guards.  A still  finer  specimen  is  that  numbered 
1,014,  with  a cup  guard  of  what  is  called  in  the 
catalogue  a “ lace  pattern,”  and  which  is  deli- 
cate enough  to  suggest  the  term ; and  the 
rapier,  No.  684,  offers  a rare  specimen 
of  a richly. ornamented  hilt,  with  inlaid  silver 
trophies  : it  is  curious  to  notice  in  this  and 
many  other  instances  what  a pacific  and  drawing- 
room character  the  decorations  of  these  weapons 
assume.  We  might  think  this  characteristic  of  a 
state  of  society  when  the  sword  was  a portion 


of  personal  ornament  as  well  as  a means  of  de- 
fence; but  a big  Highland  claymore,  No.  954. 
exhibits  a richly-worked  silver  hilt  as  distinctly 
ornamental  as  any  of  the  rapiers,  though  in  a 
bolder  style.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  sword 
collection  is  a Hindostanee  sword  with  a brassiere 
or  arm -hilt,  part  of  the  guard  being  extended  as 
a covering  to  the  arm  up  to  the  elbow,  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  the  defensive  leather  arm- 
piece  used  in  archery.  How  the  sword  could  be 
freely  wielded  with  suoh  a handle  it  is  not  easy 
to  see.  Two  or  three  specimens  of  the  Jpe'e 
courtoise  used  at  tournaments  are  included  in  the 
collection ; a sort  of  sham  weapon  rather  re- 
sembling a spatula  of  exaggerated  length,  with  a 
broad  rounded  end.  If  we  go  from  these  mrre 
or  less  courteous  weapons  to  the  quarter  where 
the  less  civilised  specimens  of  the  sword  type  are 
arranged,  the  contrast  is  striking.  The  forms  of 
the  blades  are  shorter  and  more  varied  and 
eccentric,  all  contrived  rather  for  stabbing  and 
desperate  hand-to-hand  tussles  than  for  the 
elaborate  fencing  practised  with  the  European 
sword.  The  “creese”  of  Malay  and  Dyak  war- 
fare, a short  blade  with  a serpentine  curve  or 
wriggle,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  forms 
and  another  very  noticeable  weapon  is  the 
“ knkaree,”  an  Indian  dagger,  or  rather  knife, 
presenting  a most  peculiar  curve  in  the  blade 
itself  and  in  its  junction  with  the  haudle,  and 
which  has  an  expression  of  sinister  cruelty  alto- 
gether Oriental.  A more  straightforward  style  of 
weapon  is  the  “ Pais-cush,”  a short  trowel- 
shaped blade  affixed  to  a handle  formed  by 
a couple  of  bars  fitting  at  each  side  of 
the  arm,  and  with  a cross-bar  connecting 
them  for  the  grasp  of  the  hand;  tlie- 
weapon  being  intended  for  a straight  striking- 
out  blow,  as  in  boxing.  The  hilt  of  the  Oriental 
sword  has  its  own  character;  there  is  no  elabo- 
rate attempt  to  guard  the  hand,  as  in  the 
European  rapier ; it  is  generally  simply  a 
jewelled  or  otherwise  ornamental  handle,  with  a 
cross  hilt,  and  in  some  instances  gives  evidence- 
of  the  small  and  delicate  proportion  of  the 
hands  that  were  to  use  it,  evidently  quite 
different  from  the  European  sword-hand.  The 
daggers  are  endless  in  fancy,  and  far  richer  in 
ornament  than  any  of  their  larger  cousins  the 
swords,  especially  in  regard  to  the  scabbard 
decoration.  One  or  two  specimens  of  silver 
scabbards  and  hilts,  of  Saracenic  design,  are 
quite  redolent  of  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  Sword- 
blades  of  Eastern  and  Southern  make  have  their 
literature  too.  “ Do  not  draw  me  without  cause, 
do  not  sheathe  me  without  honour,”  is  a favourite 
Spanish  legend  ; and  a Catalan  knife  of  vicious- 
looking  outline  bears,  among  other  bravado,  the 
comfortable  assurance, — “If  this  viper  stings 
yon,  there  is  no  remedy  at  the  apothecary’s.” 
This  is  somewhat,  in  a way,  after  the  Mediaeval 
fashion  of  placing  legends  on  bells,  by  which 
they  proclaimed  their  powers.  It  is  noticeable 
that  this  kind  of  engraved  braggadocio  on  the 
sword-blade  dees  not  seem  to  have  been  thought 
worth  adopting  by  the  combatants  of  northern 
Europe. 

The  guns  present  much  that  is  interesting.. 
In  regard  to  a practical  point,  there  seems  to- 
have  been  great  diversity  of  opinion  since  this 
arm  was  invented  as  to  the  best  form  of  stock 
for  putting  to  the  shoulder.  The  Geiman  pre- 
ference seems  to  have  been  for  a broad  stock, 
with  a considerable  convex  curve  at  the  butt, 
fitting  the  Bboulder,  or  rather  the  chest-.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  the  old  guns  here  have  a long 
kind  of  stump  stock,  nearly  square  in  section, 
and  increasing  in  size  but  slightly  from  the  lock 
to  the  butt-end,  so  that  any  recoil  must  havo 
been  pleasantly  intensified,  one  would  suppose, 
on  one  spot.  Viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
modern  weapon,  these  guns  must  have  been 
singularly  uncomfortable  to  the  owner.  The- 
ingenuity  and  fancy  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Btocks  is  considerable  in  many  instances.  A 
“wheel-lock”  gun  (39),  which  belonged  to 
Charles  IX.  of  France,  has  the  stock  entirely 
inlaid  with  figures  and  arabesques  in  ivory,  the 
figures  including  Hercules  and  Omphale  (appa- 
rently), and  immediately  adjoining  these  the 
figure  of  a lady  in  the  complete  dress  of  the 
modern  period,  with  an  odd  jumble  of  associa- 
tions. No.  861  shows  similar,  more  elaborate 
inlay,  with  a figure  which  may  be  meant  for 
Flora,  in  a foliage  design.  An  Albanian  gun 
(34)  has  a stock  much  like  the  usual  English 
model  in  shape,  entirely  inlaid  with  coral,  in  a 
network  of  silver,  like  a large-size  cloisonnte 
enamel.  The  effect  is  very  good.  As  a single 
instance  of  the  extent  of  ornamental  work 
applied  to  the  earlier  specimens  of  gun-making. 
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we  quote  the  catalogue  description  of  a wheel, 
lock  gun  (860),  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
property  of  a bishop  of  sporting  tastes  : — “ The 
butt  inlaid  with  ivory,  eDgraved  with  a man  on 
horseback,  bear,  and  dogs,  men,  birds,  Cupid  on 
a hippogriff,  &c.  The  butt  is  shaped  to  fit  the 
fingers,  the  lock  damascened  with  gold  and  silver, 
the  lower  part  of  the  barrel  ornamented  with 
strap- work,  masks,  and  flowers  in  high  relief,  the 
upper  part  damascened  with  heads  of  the  Caasars, 
Mars  with  trophies,  and  Hercules  and  Cerberus. 
On  the  end  of  the  butt  is  inserted  a silver  medal, 
inscribed  “ Sanotus  Iludbertus  Epis  Salisb.  : 
1623.’  ” 

Like  the  daggers,  the  pistols,  as  small  and 
dainty  instruments,  seem  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly objects,  in  past  days,  of  fanciful  ornamen- 
tation. None  in  the  collection  are  more 
interesting  than  the  small  short  pistols  called 
“ dags,”  of  a remarkably  solid  and  purpose-like 
form ; the  stock  forming  on  the  upper  side  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  barrel,  while  the 
line  of  the  stook  on  the  under-side  forms  a con- 
vex curve  from  the  butt  nearly  to  the  muzzle, 
leaving  the  greatest  amount  of  material  where 
strength  is  most  wanted,  at  the  junction  of  stock 
and  barrel ; the  butt  is  usually  formed  by  a large 
ciroular  knob.  There  is  something  quite 
Mediaeval  in  character  in  the  massive  style  of 
these  small  implements.  A precursor  of  the 
■“revolver”  is  Been  in  a triple-barrelled  “dag,” 
(49),  the  stock  forming  an  equilateral 
triangle  in  section,  with  a wheel-lock  on  each 
face.  Two  long  pistols  of  Henry  VIII.  date 
(692),  with  stocks  of  ebony  inlaid  w’ith  ivory, 
are  admirable  in  general  form  and  orna- 
ment ; and  a pair  near  these  in  which  the  butts 
are  of  ivory,  carved  into  female  heads  at  the 
extremities,  are  worth  note  as  good  and  curious 
work.  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  pair  in 
the  collection  are  those  by  Domenico  Bonomino 
(No.  433,  in  one  of  the  glass  cases),  mounted  in 
chiselled  steel.  To  quote  the  catalogue  again, 
“ the  ornamentation,  in  high  relief,  represents 
the  labours  of  Hercules ; the  triggers  are  mon- 
keys, and  at  the  end  of  the  ramrods  Atlas  bear, 
ing  the  globe.”  It  is  curious  to  contrast  these 
rich  and  fanciful  pieces  of  workmanship  with  the 
pair  of  admirably  executed  but  perfectly  plain 
and  matter-of-fact-looking  weapons  (223-4)  pre- 
sented  by  Napoleon  I.  to  Marshal  Marmont.  In 
place  of  the  ornament  and  fancy  of  the  old 
W’eapons,  this  pair  of  pistols  from  the  Imperial 
manufactory  of  France,  though  a presentation 
sot,  show  nothing  but  the  ordinary  ' wooden 
stock  with  roughened  metal  inlaid  for  afford- 
ing a better  grasp ; all  the  work  and  the 
cost  goes  to  the  practical  excellence  of  manu- 
facture; so  that  even  in  fire-arms  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  modern  rational  and 
the  old  artistic  period  is  emphatically  illus- 
trated. It  is  no  less  illustrated,  too,  in  the  com- 
parison with  modern  weapons  that  are  intended 
to  be  ornamental,  of  which  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  pair  of  pistols,  with  ebony  stocks 
mounted  in  gold  (470),  made  by  order  of  the 
French  Government,  by  Devismo,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  These  are  of 
valuable  material  and  excellent  workmanship, 
and  represent  a good  deal  of  money ; but  they 
are  not  worth  looking  at  for  a moment  in  com- 
parison with  the  older  decorative  pistols  : there 
is  no  fancy  in  them,  they  are  simply  “ handsome  ” 
articles.  In  all  probability,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  stocks  are  concerned,  which  are  the  orna- 
mental part,  some  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar’s 
subjects  could  have  made  something  much  better 
worth  looking  at.  “Tell  me  where  is  fancy 
bred,”  is  a question  suggested  by  modern  orna- 
ment continually,  when  we  find  that  the  best 
modern  manufacturers  can  turn  out  nothing  half 
so  picturesque  and  suggestive  as  “ our  barbarian 
ancestors,”  and  even  our  barbarous  contempo- 
raries in  other  countries,  seem  able  to  produce  at 
will.  Among  the  ouriosities  of  the  firearm  de- 
partment may  be  mentioned  a brass  swivel  (485), 
taken  by  Sir  H.  Keppel  from  a Borneo  pirate ; a 
richly-ornamented  barrel  of  something  the  size 
and  proportion  of  a garden  squirt,  with  a small 
figure  of  a dog  cast  on  the  muzzle,  and  as  if 

I looking  after  the  bullet  that  had  sped ; and  a 
curious  combination  of  shield,  or  target,  and 
id  pistol  (857),  the  pistol  projecting  through  the 
3 centre  of  the  target,  with  a small  grated  opening 
e left  beside  it  for  the  eye  to  peer  through ; a 
)!  combination  of  offence  and  defence  in  one 
M weapon  which  must  have  proved  rather  era- 
jij  barrassing  than  useful  if  ever  put  to  proof. 

Among  the  Bpeoimens  of  defensive  armour 
: j exhibited  are  some  beautiful  examples  of  orna- 
o mental  metal-work;  in  particular  the  “muzzle 


for  a war-horse”  (994),  which,  indeed,  is  only 
nominally  to  be  called  defensive,  as  it  consists 
of  the  most  delicate,  almost  lace-like  open-work 
of  a conventional  foliage  pattern  ; and  a breast- 
plate (835)  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  and  certainly  a worthy  specimen  of  royal 
military  apparel.  It  is  of  steel  repoussd  work, 
richly  damascened  with  gold,  “ gilt  background, 
and  inlaid  with  silver.  In  the  centre,  at  the  top, 
is  a Gorgon’s  head,  beneath  whioh  are  two  cap- 
tives seated  on  an  arch,  supported  by  Theseus, 
and  a Btatue  of  Mars,  resting  on  the  heads  of 
two  fauns.  On  either  side  are  festoons  and 
masks,  medallions  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Saturn, 
and  Apollo ; trophies,  satyrs,  &c.”  The  little 
figures  are  very  finely  modelled,  and  the  whole 
effect  is  rich  in  the  extreme.  It  is  noticeable,  by 
the  way,  both  in  this  and  others  of  the  breast- 
plates exhibited,  how  narrow  in  the  chest  the 
persons  for  whom  they  were  made  would  seem 
to  have  been ; that  at  least  is  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  eye ; but  most  armour  of  the 
Mediaeval  and  Cinque-cento  periods  gives  a direct 
negative  to  the  supposition,  still  entertained  by 
many,  of  the  superior  size  and  scale  of  the  fight- 
ing heroes  of  those  periods. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  articles 
coming  strictly  under  the  head  of  “arms,”  the 
Londesborougli  collection  includes  a good  many 
very  interesting  and  Borne  unique  relics  of  early 
and  later  Mediaeval  art.  The  most  remark- 
able of  all  these,  perhaps,  is  the  ivory  hunt- 
ing-horn (1,253),  with  the  legend  of  St.  Hubert 
engraved  round  the  larger  end  ; and  another 
much  older  horn  of  the  same  material  (1,260), 
called  “temp.  Edward  I.,”  as  regards  the 
figures  at  least,  but  curved  in  part  with 
interlaced  strap  ornament  of  a decidedly 
Celtic  type.  Two  sets  of  dice,  in  metal  and  in 
ivory,  formed  by  grotesque  human  figures,  with 
the  limbs  so  disposed  as  to  make  a cube,  and 
spotted  in  a leprous  kiud  of  manner,  with  the 
appropriate  dots,  are  among  smaller  curiosities ; 
the  ivory  ones  are  of  a decidedly  Japanese  type 
of  work ; their  origin  is  not  stated.  Some  of  the 
carved  combs  exhibited  are  also  of  great  interest 
and  beauty,  in  their  way  ; one  ivory  comb  (fif- 
teenth century)  would  have  seemed  to  have  been 
a wedding-gift,  and  is  carved  with  a marriage 
procession,  &c.,  in  low  relief ; and  an  Elizabethan 
boxwood  comb  adjoining  this  is  singularly 
artistic,  both  in  design  and  execution.  There  is 
a small  but  interesting  collection  of  table  utensils 
of  artistic  type,  which  may  come  under  the  head 
of  “ arms,”  in  the  spirit  suggested  by  the  title 
of  Hunt’s  picture  of  “The  Attack”;  and,  to 
complete  the  collection  in  another  direction,  is  a 
considerable  assortment  of  flint  implements. 

Those  who  care  to  go  and  see  will  find  matter 
for  a long  and  interesting  study  in  the  room 
where  the  Londesborough  collection  is  for  the 
present  housed,  and  which  is  further  “ illus- 
trated” by  stained-glass  windows  by  Messrs. 
Cox,  which  give  an  effect  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  collection  no  doubt,  but  also  unfor- 
tunately interfere  sadly  with  the  light  on  any 
but  the  brightest  days.  Another  more  serious 
complaint  is  the  unnecessary  difficulty  put  in  the 
way  of  the  proper  study  of  the  objects  by  the 
want  of  all  arrangement  or  classification  in  the 
system  of  numbering  in  the  catalogue.  The 
numbers  on  the  labels  are  so  small  that  scarcely 
any  that  are  much  above  the  level  of  the  eye  can 
be  read;  many  of  those  under  the  glass  cases  are 
turned  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen  ; a good  many 
do  not  agree  with  the  catalogue,  and  there  is  an 
utter  absence  of  the  slightest  attempt  at  con- 
secutive arrangement  in  the  numbering ; one 
article  may  be  27,  and  the  next  1,009,  and  so  on. 
Consequently,  it  is  nearly  useless  to  look  for 
anything  named  in  the  catalogue,  that  one 
may  wish  to  see,  as  there  is  not  the  remotest 
clue  to  its  whereabouts,  and  the  chance  is  its 
number  is  not  even  visible.  Why  those  who 
undertake  to  edit  catalogues  should  evince  Buch 
an  utter  want  of  ordinary  common  sense  as 
to  defeat  the  very  object  of  their  labour  we 
cannot  profess  to  understand : the  fault  is 
unfortunately  a common  one. 


Waterworks  Companies’  Dividends. — 

The  Birmingham  Waterworks’  Company  has 
declared  a dividend  of  8 per  cent,  upon  the  ori- 
ginal shares,  and  7 per  cent  upon  other  shares. 
The  Ruabon  Waterworks  Company’s  dividend 
on  the  past  year’s  working  is  4 percent.  The 
Shrewsbury  Waterworks  Company,  on  the  31st 
ult.,  declared  a dividend  of  5 per  cent.  The 
South  Staffordshire  Company  has  agreed  to  a 
dividend  of  6 per  cent. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CEMENT  WARES. 

We  propose  describing  in  the  present  article 
the  manufacture  of  cement  wares,  as  carried  on 
at  the  works  of  E.  Dyckerhoff,  in  Biebrioh,  on 
the  Rhine. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  cement  wares,  to  use  a slow 
binding  Portland  cement,  composed  of  the 
proper  chemical  ingredients,  previously  well 
burnt  and  stored.  For  such  works  as  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  cement  in  its 
pure  state  should  never  be  employed,  but  it 
should  always  be  mixed  with  clean,  sharp  sand, 
and  worked  up  with  gravel  or  small  hard  pebbles. 
The  proportion  in  which  these  ingredients  should 
be  mixed  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  work 
required ; as  a general  rule,  at  the  fore-mentioned 
works,  one  part  of  cement  is  mixed  with  three  or 
four  parts  of  gravel,  and  these  compositions  have 
not  only  shown  great  durability,  but  have  also 
proved  to  be  very  strong. 

The  preparation  of  the  mortar,  or  mass,  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner  at  the  Dycker- 
hoffian  works.  The  ingredients,  the  cement  and 
the  sand,  having  previously  been  measured  in 
the  right  quantities,  are  first  mixed  well  together 
in  a dry  state,  although  the  sand  need  not  be 
perfectly  dry  ; if  the  latter  is  entirely  free  of  all 
earthy  matters,  which  it  is  assumed  to  be,  the 
mass  will  not  ball  itself.  Clean  water  is  now 
gradually  added  under  constant  stirring  up  of 
the  mass,  but  only  in  such  quantity  as  to  make 
the  mass  of  a similar  consistency  with  newly- 
dug  earth : in  this  degiee  of  density  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  “ball”  the  mass  with  the 
hands.  Thus  prepared,  the  mass  is  ready  to  bo 
placed  in  the  various  moulds  or  forms,  where  it 
is  pressed  and  worked  in,  till  the  mass  is  of  one 
uniform  density,  when  the  water  will  be  perceived 
to  slightly  ooze  out  from  the  surface. 

In  the  preparation  of  architectural  decora- 
tions, or  such  other  articles  demanding  a fine 
even  surface,  the  moulds  receive  first  a coating, 
which  is  sparingly  applied  to  their  inner  sur- 
faces before  the  fore-mentioned  mass  is  intro- 
duced and  worked  in.  This  coating  consists  of 
one  part  of  cement  to  one  or  two  parts  of  fine 
sharp  sand,  which  are  mixed  together  with  water 
to  form  a wash.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
moulds  having  been  lined  with  this  wash, 
the  first- mentioned  mass  is  worked  in,  when  the 
superabundant  water  of  the  wash  becomes 
soaked  in  by  the  drier  mass,  and  so  reduces  the 
two  compositions  to  one  uniform  consistency. 

The  application  of  this  method  demands 
absolutely  a slow  binding  Portland  cement,  and 
the  various  articles  prepared  in  this  style  must 
remain  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  hours 
in  the  mould,  if  they  are  to  be  taken  out  without 
injury. 

On  taking  out  these  wares  from  their  moulds, 
they  should  be  stored  for  a period  of  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  care  being  taken  to  damp  them 
every  day,  and  also  to  exclude  them  from  the 
sun’s  rays  or  the  currents  of  the  wind.  The 
most  dangerous  enemy  to  cement  wares  is  a 
dry,  sharp  wind ; it  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
protect  them  as  long  as  possible  from  such 
winds.  Frost,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  injurious 
effect  on  well- prepared  cement  wares  that  have 
stood  a week  or  a fortnight’s  storage ; on  the 
contrary,  the  oement  wares  prepared  in  the 
winter-time  become  hard  much  sooner,  and  are 
much  stronger  than  those  prepared  in  summer- 
time. This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  faot 
that  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  for  the 
hardening  of  the  wares  is  not  so  readily  absorbed 
by  the  atmosphere  in  the  winter  months,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  process  of  hardening  is  then  per- 
mitted to  take  its  course  more  freely.  The  cement 
wares  manufactured  during  the  summer  must, 
therefore,  be  kept  sufficiently  long  in  the  store- 
rooms under  constant  damping,  since  it  is  only 
by  these  means  that  the  hardening  process  can 
be  effectually  completed. 

It  is  maintained  that  of  all  the  tried  processes 
in  the  manufacture  of  cement  wares,  the  fore- 
mentioned  method  is  the  only  one  which  has 
succeeded  in  preparing  such  wares  inflexible  to 
the  action  of  the  weather,  of  great  durability, 
and  of  considerable  hardness  and  strength. 

As  a contrast  to  the  foregone  observations,  it 
may  be  observed  that  other  methods  are  fre- 
quently adopted  in  the  preparation  of  cement 
wares,  which  lead  just  to  the  opposite  results  to 
those  desired.  So,  for  instance,  the  opinion  has 
gained  ground  in  almost  the  whole  of  Germany 
that  for  the  preparation  of  architectural  decora- 
tions, and  the  like,  a quick  binding  cement  is  in 
most  cases  required  and  demanded.  This  cement. 
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which,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark,  is  almost 
useless  itself  for  the  application  for  which  it  is 
intended,  is  sometimes  not  even  mixed  with 
Band,  but  perfectly  flooded  with  water,  in 
which  state  it  is  cast  fluid  in  moulds  similar 
to  gyps.  It  very  often  happens  that  the 
cement  articles  thus  prepared  are  already  taken 
out  of  their  moulds  after  a few  days,  and  im- 
mediately exposed  to  meteorological  influences. 
By  such  modi  operandi  as  these  last-mentioned 
cases  show,  the  four  ohief  conditions  enunciated 
below,  and  absolutely  requisite  for  the  satisfac- 
tory manufacture  of  cement  wares,  are  not  only 
disregarded,  but,  in  fact,  counteracted  : 

1.  The  use  of  slow-binding  cement. 

2.  The  working  in  of  clean  sand,  gravel,  or 
pebbles. 

3.  The  proper  admixture  of  water. 

4.  Affording  proper  protection  to  the  newly- 
prepared  wares  from  meteorological  influences. 

It  is  also  the  belief  of  many  sculptors  that 
architectural  decorations,  &c.,  can  only  be  made 
from  quick-binding  cement,  and  that  clean  and  , 
exact  work  cannot  be  accomplished  if  Band  be 
added  to  the  Portland  cement.  These  assump- 
tions are,  however,  refuted  by  the  forementioned 
process  carried  on  at  the  works  of  E.  Dyckerhoff, 
in  which  550,000  cwt.  of  Portland  cement  are 
annually  treated  only  with  sand  and  gravel  for 
the  object  now  under  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  application  of  cement  wares 
for  architectural  purposes,  it  has  also  been  badly 
prepared  for  pipes,  troughs,  sewers,  &c.,  and 
hence  the  general  mistrust  existing  in  the  minds 
of  many  concerning  the  industrial  application  of 
cement  wares. 


THE  LADY  CHAPEL  OF  WALTHAM 
ABBEY. 

At  the  sole  cost  of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton* 
bart.,  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Waltham  Abbey,  which 
waB  until  lately  in  a ruinous  condition,  has  been 
restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Burges. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  in  a description  of  the  chapel, 
sayB  : — “ The  building  itself  may  be  described  as 
containing  two  bays,  each  of  which  is  again  sub- 
divided into  two  smaller  ones,  in  a manner 
analogous  to  the  primary  and  secondary  piers  in 
the  interior  of  the  nave.  The  primary  buttresses, 
with  which  ranges  a diagonal  one  at  the  south- 
west angle,  are  of  considerable  projection,  with 
pedimented  set-offs  and  slopes;  in  their  general 
effect  they  rather  resemble  some  of  the  Early 
English  ones  at  Lichfield  and  Stratford,  but  the 
difference  is  characteristic,  the  pediments  here 
being  formed  by  the  heads  of  ogee  niches,  which 
occupy  the  lower  stages  of  each  of  the  buttresses, 
groat  and  small.  The  secondary  ones  project 
very  little,  and,  in  fact,  rise  no  higher  than  the 
string  beneath  the  windows,  the  upper  part 
being  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  elongated 
shaft  of  the  pinnacle  running  through  the 
elaborate  cornice  of  the  chapel.  Each  of  the 
four  bays  contained  a window,  the  jambs  of  which 
remain  inside  with  light  shafts,  and  mouldings 
of  later  character  than  the  Decorated  of  the 

west  front The  chapel  i3  connected  with 

the  south  aisle  by  a single  broad  arch,  of  poor 
and  ordinary  architecture,  a sad  oontrast  to  the 
glorious  Romanesque  work  of  the  nave.”  A new 
reredos  and  marble  pulpit  are  about  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Abbey  Church  by  Mrs.  Eden- 
borougb,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Lieut.- 
Col.  S.  D.  Edenborough. 


THE  THROAT  AND  EAR  INSTITUTE  IN 
GRAY’S-INN-ROAD. 

The  new  Throat  and  Ear  Institute  in  Gray’s- 
inn-road,  adjoining  St.  Jude’s  Church,  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Madame  Adelina 
Patti  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  although  ex- 
ternally  it  will  be  a plain  building,  will  never- 
theless have  some  pretensions  to  architectural 
effect,  and  contain  features  which  will  render  it 
a special  object  amongst  the  buildings  adjoining 
it.  The  building,  which  will  have  a frontage  to 
Gray’s-inn-road  of  52  ft.,  and  will  be  46  ft.  in 
height,  will  be  two  stories  in  height  above  the 
ground-floor.  It  will  also  have  a deep  basement. 
The  materials  of  the  elevation  will  consist  of  a 
light  yellow  brick,  with  Portland  cement  dress- 
ings, the  arched  headings  of  the  windows  being 
in  red  brick,  with  Mansfield  stone  keys.  The 
ground-floor  portion  of  the  elevation  will  have 
pilasters  and  architraves.  There  will  be  a central 
arched  entrance  5 ft.  in  width.  The  face  of  the 
elevation  on  each  side  of  the  ground-floor 
windows  will  be  filled  in  with  light-green  orna- 


mental glazed  tiles,  and  the  space  over  the 
spandrels  on  each  side  of  the  arohed  entrance 
will  be  similarly  decorated.  Immediately  above 
the  ground-floor  windows,  white  glazed  tiles  will 
be  carried  across  the  face  of  the  elevation,  on 
which  the  name  of  the  institution  will  be  in- 
scribed in  black  letters.  Between  the  ground- 
floor  and  the  windows  of  the  first-floor  an  orna- 
mental iron  railing  will  be  carried  across  the 
face  of  the  elevation.  Above  the  second-story 
windows  the  name  of  the  institution  is  inscribed 
on  white  glazed  tiles,  in  characters  uniform  with 
those  above  the  ground-floor,  and  the  elevation 
is  surmounted  by  a cornice  and  balustrade. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  building  is  intended  to 
be  devoted  entirely  to  the  out-patients’  depart- 
ment, and  contains  a dispensary,  waiting,  con- 
sulting, operating,  and  inhaling  rooms,  together 
with  the  secretary’s  office.  The  first  floor 
contains  wards  for  male  patients,  twenty-five  in 
number,  and  the  second  floor  twenty-two  wards 
for  women  and  children.  Each  floor  is  provided 
i with  bath-rooms,  lavatories,  and  nursing-rooms. 
The  ventilation  will  be  on  the  vertical  system, 
known  as  that  which  has  been  successful  in  the 
ophthalmic  ward  in  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Under 
this  system  the  ventilation  is  assisted  by  ceiling 
lights  on  the  principle  of  the  sunburner.  An 
equal  temperature  will  be  maintained  through- 
out the  entire  building  by  hot-water  pipes. 

Messrs.  Frend  & Turner,  of  Bedford-row,  are 
the  architects ; and  Mr.  Campion,  of  Acton, 
street,  Gray’s-inn-road,  is  the  contractor. 


NEW  REREDOS  FOR  PATCHAM  CHURCH. 

The  reredos  which  has  been  presented  by 
Miss  More,  of  Patcham-place,  was  finished  on 
Saturday  last,  and  will  form  a very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  sight  of  the  congregation.  The 
architect  of  the  framework  was  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  jun. ; the  builder,  Mr.  S.  Pepper,  of 
Brighton  ; and  to  Mr.  P.  R.  Morris  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  executing  the  pictorial  representa- 
tions. These  are  in  three  panels,  and  are  3 ft. 
in  height.  The  centre  group  consists  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  former  in  pale  blue  and 
pale  red,  and  the  Three  Kings,  or  Magi : the 
King  of  the  North  in  blue  and  silver,  with 
casket ; the  King  of  the  South  in  crimson,  with 
St.  Joseph  in  the  background  ; and  the  King  of 
the  EaBt,  an  Arab,  in  white.  In  the  side  panel 
to  the  left  (facing  the  reredos)  is  a figure  of 
St.  Matthew,  with  symbol,  in  russet  and  yellow, 
and  to  the  right  a figure  of  St.  John,  with  the 
eagle.  The  style  of  art  in  which  these  figures 
are  painted  is  less  Byzantine  than  most  of  those 
painted  by  Mr.  Morris. 


GLASGOW  CITY  IMPROVEMENTS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Town 
Council,  Bailie  Morrison,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  minutes  of  the  Improvement  Trust, 
made  a statement  in  reference  to  the  cost  and 
extent  of  the  City  Improvements.  Various  com- 
munities, he  said,  were  anxiously  watching  the 
efforts  of  the  authorities  of  Glasgow  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The 
total  sum  expended  on  the  purchase  of  property 
up  to  the  31st  of  May  was  1,315,0081.  3s.  10d., 
which,  with  sewering,  causewaying,  laying  out 
of  squares,  Parliamentary  and  law  charges,  and 
other  expenses,  made  a total  of  1,537,7501. 15s.  7d. 
The  total  expenditure  estimated  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  scheme  was  1,818,5641.  15s.  7d.  Toe 
number  of  persons  displaced  from  their  dwellings 
by  the  action  of  the  Trust,  estimating  five 
persons  to  the  house,  was  20,745.  During  the 
period  from  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  to  the 
present  date,  new  house  accommodation  of  a 
superior  character,  within  the  municipal  bound- 
aries alone,  had  been  sanctioned  and  erected  for 
162,675  persons  ; so  that  the  new  accommoda- 
tion provided  was  nearly  eight  times  the  quantity 
of  that  demolished,  not  including  the  numerous 
buildings  immediately  outside  the  municipal 
boundaries.  After  further  remarks,  the  Bailie 
pointed  out  that  the  Act  had  been  nine  years  in 
existence,  but  operations  had  been  carried  on  for 
only  four  years,  and  he  pointed  out  the  many 
improvements  which  had  been  carried  out  in 
that  short  period.  After  referring  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  first  members  of  the  Trust  had 
carried  on  their  operations,  he  said  the  magni- 
tude  of  this  work,  involving  the  opening  of 
thirty. nine  new  streets,  and  the  extension,  altera- 
tion, and  improvement  of  thirty-three  others,  or 
seventy-two  in  all,  were  now  beginning  to  be 
realised  by  the  public.  After  a short  discussion, 


the  minutes  were  adopted.  As  the  result  of  a 
subsequent  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Fulton,  it  was  agreed  to  stipulate  in  the  deeds 
or  contraotB  executed  by  the  Trust  that  the 
buildings  to  be  erected  on  ground  sold  by  them 
lining  new  streets  should  not  be  used  as  public, 
houses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 


A MASONIC  HALL  IN  INDIA. 

Oun  brethren  in  the  Craft  on  this  side  of  the 
water  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  District 
Grand  Lodge  of  Bengal  has  appointed  a Com- 
mittee, under  the  resolution  passed  on  June  24th, 
1875,  which  has  for  its  object  the  building  and 
maintaining  a Masonic  Hall  worthy  of  the  Free- 
masons of  Bengal,  and  of  the  capital  of  India. 
The  site  for  the  new  temple  has  been  fully 
determined  upon,  and  nothing  remains  but  the 
completion  of  the  list  of  shareholders,  which 
already  numbers  150.  There  are  still  some  500 
shares  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee,  and  it 
is  hoped  some  of  the  Craft  on  this  side  of  the 
water  may  feel  disposed  to  assist  our  Indian 
brethren  in  their  scheme.  It  is  anticipated  that 
everything  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  building  during  the  visit  of 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  and  no 
doubt  a very  forcible  appeal  will  be  made  to  him 
to  inaugurate  the  event  by  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  himself.  The  prospeotus  and  plans  can  be 
seen  at  Messrs.  Grindlay  & Co.’s,  Parliament-  [I 
street,  London. 


NEW  POST-OFFICE  BUILDINGS. 

Hull. — Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  II 
construction  of  the  new  PoBt-office  for  Hull.  [, 
The  building  will  have  a frontage  of  50  ft.  to  the  pi 
Market-place,  and  an  elevation  of  70  ft.  There  is 
also  a considerable  frontage  to  Scale-lane.  The 
style  of  the  building,  which  has  been  designed  |i 
by  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  i 
Works,  London,  is  Italian.  The  materials  used  | 
for  the  principal  or  market-place  frontage  will  j 
be  Spinkwell  stone  of  an  agreeable  tint,  the  !i 
Scale. lane  frontage  being  of  red  stock  bricks  fl 
with  stone  dressings  and  string-courses.  The  ji 
building  will  accommodate  the  telegraphic  as  . 
well  as  the  postal  business,  the  instrument-room  || 
being  80  ft.  long  by  36  ft.  wide.  Messrs.  W.  & L 
J.  Hall,  of  Hull,  are  the  builders ; Mr.  J.  C.  ;i 
Evans,  clerk  of  the  works;  Mr.  M'Cracken,  N 
general  foreman ; and  Messrs.  Holmes,  of  :i 
English-street,  are  the  contractors  for  the  iron-  n 
work. 

Leith. — It  is  expected  that  operations  will  ere  n 
long  be  commenced  for  the  erection  of  the  new  >' 
Post-office  at  Leith  upon  the  site  at  the  corner  of  tj 
Constitution  and  Mitchell  streets.  The  design  l] 
for  the  new  building  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  l! 
Matheson,  of  her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  ti 
Edinburgh,  and  contracts  for  the  work  have 
already  been  entered  into  by  the  Government. 
The  new  building  is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  will  consist  of  basement  and  first  and  second 
floors,  and  high  mansard  roof. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  POOR  LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Todmoiden. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Todmorden  | 
Board  of  Guardians  on  the  15th  inst.,  Mr.  Brad-  1 
shaw,  architect,  Bolton,  submitted  plans  for  the  :u 
union  workhouse,  which  the  guardians  propose  to  ii 
erect  at  Beggarington.  [“  What’s  in  a name  ?”3  ! 
The  building,  which  will  stand  on  high  ground,  t: 
is  to  accommodate  106  inmates, — 51  males  and  n 
55  females  ; and  there  will  be  a detached  in.  h 
firmary  in  the  rear,  containing  eighteen  beds.  « 
The  cost,  including  master’s  and  matron’s  offices 
and  residence,  is  estimated  at  6,OOOZ. 

North  Bierley  ( Yorkshire ). — At  the  meeting  of 
the  guardians  of  the  North  Bierley  Union,  on 
the  I5th  inst.,  two  sets  of  plans,  prepared  by  : 
Mr.  John  Drake,  for  the  erection  of  a new  in- 
firmary in  connexion  with  the  workhouse,  were  ! 
submitted  and  discussed.  Mr.  Drake  was  re- 
quested to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 


Greenwich  Hospital. — Messrs.  Cox  & Sods,  i 
of  Southampton. street,  Strand,  have  completed 
the  decorations  of  officers’  mess-room,  reception-  i 
room,  and  lobbies  at  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  ' 
rooms  being  partialy  underground,  great  diffi-  i 
culty  had  to  be  contended  with  as  to  light,  i 
necessitating  careful  treatment  as  to  colour  and  : 
ornament. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL, 
PICCADILLY. 

Tiie  St.  James’s  Hall  Company  are  erecting  a 
considerable  addition  to  their  premises  in 
Piccadilly  and  Regent-street;  it  occupies  the 
site  of  Nos.  24,  26,  and  26,  Piccadilly,  and  is 
to  servo  as  a restaurant.  The  addition  is  so 
planned  as  to  have  thorough  communication 
•with  the  old  restaurant  and  adjoining  halls  of 
entertainment.  Tho  frontage  is  44  ft.  6 in. ; the 
depth,  back  to  meet  the  old  building,  65  ft. ; and  ' 
the  height  from  the  footway  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  70  ft. 

The  ground-floor  contains  an  entrance-hall  and 
staircase,  a grill-room,  62  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  a 
buffet,  49  ft.  by  19  ft.,  with  a passage  between, 
extending  from  the  entrance-hall  back  to  the 
principal  staircase  of  the  old  building. 

Beer,  wine,  and  spirit  cellars  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  basement,  excepting  those  portions  taken 
up  by  the  stairs  and  by  a lift  which  is  placed 
under  the  centre  of  the  entrance- hall.  Lavatories, 
&c.,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ground-floor, 
are  provided  beneath  the  street  pavement. 

One  large  dining-room,  32  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  6 in., 
with  serving-room,  lift,  and  staircase,  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  main  building  at  the  first- 
floor  level ; the  arrangement  of  the  second  floor 
is  similar ; and  the  top  story  contains  a kitchen, 
scullery,  four  rooms  to  serve  as  offices  or  sleeping 
apartments  for  barmaids,  and  a loggia  extending 
along  the  whole  of  the  front. 

Each  floor  is  provided  with  lavatories,  &c.,  in 
a projection  from  the  rear  of  the  main  building. 
At  the  first-floor  level  a covered  way  is  carried 
back  to  meet  the  principal  entrance  of  the  old 
hall  before  referred  to  ; and  off  this  staircase, 
above  the  inner  end  of  the  grill-room,  retiring- 
rooms  for  ladies  have  been  constructed.  The 
first  and  second  floor  dining-rooms  are  served 
from  the  kitchen  in  the  top  story,  and  the  inner 
ends  of  the  buffet  and  grill-room  are  close  beside 
the  old  kitchen,  for  such  additional  service  from 
which  hatches  have  been  provided. 

The  architectural  treatment  of  the  front  is 
Buoh  as  is  suggested  by  that  of  many  of  the 
Italian-Gothic  palaces  to  be  found  in  Venice.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  seoure  breadth  of  effect 
by  keeping  the  general  wall-face  in  almost  one 
plain  face,  and  by  avoiding  the  use  of  mate- 
rials of  strongly  - contrasting  colours  ; and  to 
obtain  richness  and  tone  principally  by  means  of 
surface  ornament,  and  by  a combination  of 
materials  differing  rather  in  tint  and  tone  than 
in  colour,  the  monotony  which  would  arise  from 
such  treatment  being  relieved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  small  quantities  of  positive  and 
contrasting  colours  in  the  shape  of  Venetian 
mosaics  and  stained  glass. 

At  the  ground  floor  the  main  entrance  and  the 
four  windows  at  the  sides  have  detached  jamb 
shafts,  moulded  bases,  and  carved  capitals,  in 
continuation  of  which  a carved  band  is  carried 
across  the  piers  the  entire  width  of  the  front ; 
the  openings  are  spanned  by  obtusely-pointed 
arches,  moulded  and  enriched,  the  heads  of  win- 
dows being  filled  in  with  subjects  in  mosaic, 
illustrating  Peace,  Plenty,  Pleasure,  and  In- 
dustry. 

Between  the  heads  of  the  four  windows  already 
named  and  those  at  the  first-floor  level,  four 
small  three-light  openings  are  introduced  foraddi- 
tional  light  and  ventilation  near  the  ceiling 
level ; above  these  windows  are  panels  filled  with 
diaper  patterns ; and  between  these  and  the 
moulded  sills  of  the  first-floor  windows  are 
panels  with  trefoil  sinkings,  a balustrade  of  the 
depth  of  the  last  panels  being  formed  over  main 
entrance.  The  balustrade  is  carried  upon  carved 
corbels,  set  upon  attached  columns.  The  span- 
drels between  the  balcony  landing  and  arch  over 
the  entrance  are  filled  in  with  a subjeot  illus- 
trative of  a festive  scene,  executed  in  mosaic. 

The  window  openings  at  the  first  and  second 
floor  levels  are  treated  similarly  to  those  already 
i|  described,  excepting  that  the  heads  have  cinque- 
foil cuspings,  and  are  filled  in  with  heraldic 
devices  in  coloured  glass. 

Immediately  beneath  the  string  forming  the  sill 
o of  the  second-floor  windows  is  an  illustration  of 

I a banquet,  in  three  panels,  extending  across  the 
entire  width  of  the  building  to  meet  the  pierson 
* eitherside ; this  subject,  executed  also  inVenetian 
i mosaic,  was  suggested  by  a drawing  by  Mr. 

Marks,  A.R.A.,  recently  published,  and  was 
« adopted  as  seeming  specially  suitable  for  a re- 
1 1 staurant ; the  panels  are  separated  by  multifoil 
i sinkings,  containing  heraldic  devices,  a carved 
|(|  string  running  beneath  the  whole.  The  general 
M surface  between  the  springing  of  the  window- 


heads  and  the  stringB  above  is  worked  with 
a diaper  pattern,  medallion  heads  of  Handel, 
Purcell,  Milton,  and  Sbakspeare  being  intro- 
duced in  the  spandrels.  The  top  story  has  an 
open  arcade,  with  traceried  arches,  and  a screen, 

5 ft.  behind  these,  covered  with  sgraffito  de- 
corations. The  building  has  a machicolated 
cornice,  and  a parapet  with  moulded  quatrefoil 
piercings. 

Dumfries  red  stone  and  red  bricks,  and  terra 
cotta  from  the  Ditchling  Pottery,  are  the  mate- 
rials principally  used  in  the  front.  The  arches 
throughout,  including  the  tracery  of  the  arcade 
in  the  top  story,  as  also  the  diaper  pattern,  are 
in  terra  cotta ; the  carved  oaps  and  bands,  the 
strings  and  cornice,  and  the  front  generilly, 
up  to  the  level  of  the  first  - floor  window- 
sills, are  of  Dumfries  stone.  The  shafts  of  all 
columns  are  of  Ecossais  marble;  the  figure  sub- 
jects in  front  are  all  executed  in  Venetian 
mosaic. 

The  walls  of  the  grill-room  and  buffet  are 
lined  and  decorated  with  mirrors,  “marezzo” 
marble,  and  painted  tiles.  The  walls  of  the 
buffet  are  divided  into  bays  by  slightly  project- 
ing  pilasters,  from  which  enriched  columns  are 
corbelled  out,  and  these  carry  canopies  formed 
by  groining  into  tho  cove  of  the  ceiling.  A 
marble  dado  rises  to  the  height  of  the  counter 
top,  and  for  a height  of  3 ft.  6 in.  above  this 
level.  The  spaces  between  the  marble  pilasters 
are  filled  with  mirrors ; between  the  heads  of 
these  and  the  springing  of  the  cove  a series  of 
painted  tile  panels,  illustrating  English  sports 
and  pastimes,  are  carried  all  round  the  room ; 
painted  tile  medallions  are  introduced  into  the 
canopy  heads,  with  incised  floriated  ornaments 
in  the  spandrels;  the  ceiling  is  panelled  through- 
out with  oak,  the  panels  being  filled  with  paint- 
ings on  linoleum,  and  with  embossed  glass  where 
they  form  the  ceiling  lights. 

A counter,  nearly  50  ft.  in  length,  extends 
along  one  side  of  the  buffet,  enclosing  tho  bar, 
and  lounges  with  marble  tables  are  placed  along 
the  opposite  side.  The  wood-work  is  of  walnut, 
gilt  and  ebonised  in  parts ; and  the  counter 
panels  are  filled  in  with  fruit  and  flower  sub- 
jects, on  a gold  ground,  painted  on  linoleum. 
The  marbles  principally  introduced  are  Egyptian 
and  Irish  greens,  Sienna,  dove,  and  lapis  lazuli. 

The  general  scheme  of  decoration  of  the  grill- 
room is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  buffet,  but 
the  marbles  selected  are  different ; the  mirrors 
enclosed  in  marble  framing  alternate  with  my- 
thological subjects,  nearly  full-size,  executed  in 
painted  tiles ; and  the  cove  of  the  ceiling  is  con- 
tinuous, and  formed  of  fibrous  plaster  pioked 
out  in  gold.  The  floors  of  the  buffet  and  grill- 
room are  of  parquetry,  that  of  the  entrance-hall 
is  of  mosaic,  in  geometrical  patterns ; the  walls 
are  lined  with  ornamental  tiles. 

The  prinoipal  staircase  is  of  oak,  gilt  and 
ebonised  in  parts  ; the  remainder  of  tho  joinery 
generally  is  of  oak. 

A dado  is  carried  round  each  of  the  dining- 
rooms ; the  ceilings  are  coved  with  a diaper 
pattern  in  fibrous  plaster,  the  flat  portions  being 
divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs,  and  the 
heads  of  the  windows  are  filled  in  with  heraldic 
devices  in  stained  glass. 

The  general  contractors  are,  for  the  construc- 
tive works,  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  of  Lam- 
beth ; and  for  the  decoration  and  upholstery, 
Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham,  of  Oxford-street. 

The  following  are  the  sub- contractors  : — Mr. 
William  Plows  for  the  masonry  aud  stone  carving; 
the  Patent  Marezzo  Marble  Company,  Regent- 
street,  for  marble  work;  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs, 
Bedford-square,  for  Venetian  mosaics  ; Messrs. 
Burke  & Co.,  Regent-street,  for  mosaic  floor  to 
entrance-hall ; Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore,  South- 
ampton-row, for  painted  tiles  and  ceiling  deco- 
ration of  buffet;  Messrs.  Simpson  & Sons, 
Strand,  for  external  tiling;  Mr.  William  Callis, 
Duke-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  for  the  orna- 
mental wrought-iron  entrance-gate ; Messrs. 
Wavgood,  Falmouth-road,  Great  Dover-street, 
for  the  lift ; Mr.  George  Allison,  Great  Vine- 
street,  Regent-street  (of  whom  the  late  Charles 
Dickens  has  written  “ George,  the  gasman,  is  the 
steadiest  and  most  reliable  man  I ever  had”), 
for  the  gas  engineering  ; Messrs.  Benham  & Sons, 
Wigmore-street,  Cavendish-square,  for  the  cook- 
ing and  heating  apparatus. 

The  contrivances  for  ventilation  (to  which  much 
attention  has  been  given)  have  been  exe- 
cuted  by  Potts’s  Patent  Ventilating  Company, 
Limited. 

The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr.  John  M.  Howard. 

The  works  have  been  executed  from  the  de- 
signs and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  * 


Walter  Emden,  architect,  of  Adam. street 
Strand. 

The  building  is  to  be  leased  from  the  company 
by  Mr.  John  Grieve,  proprietor  of  the  present 
St.  James’s  Restaurant. 

We  shall  give  a view  of  the  new  front  in  a 
following  number. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE 

INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  OF  BUFFALO, 
UNITED  STATES. 

Of  the  population  of  120,000  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  it  is  estimated  that  about  76,000  persons 
are  supported  by  industry  and  trade.  The  con- 
dition of  the  industrial  classes  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  prosperous,  as  a glance  at  the  generally 
neat  and  comfortable  cottages  they  inhabit  clearly 
shows.  The  cottages,  or  as  they  are  called 
“frame  cottages,”  are  as  a rule  built  of  wood, 
painted  white,  with  a porch  before  the  door,  and 
green  Venetian  blinds  to  the  windows.  They 
are  al  most  invariably  detached,  standing  gable  end 
towards  the  street,  in  little  gardens  (averaging 
sixteen  to  the  acre)  well  planted  with  vegetables. 
The  smallest  sized  cottage  ordinarily  contains 
three  rooms, — one  for  living  in  and  two  bed- 
rooms,— with  a wood  shed,  to  which  in  the  hot 
season  the  movable  cooking-stove  is  transferred. 
In  the  next  size  the  sitting-room  and  kitchen  are 
distinct;  and  the  skilled  artisan,  with  higher 
wages  and  an  average  family  to  support,  has 
probably  a third  bedroom  and  a “ guest  room,” 
which  is  sometimes  let  out  to  a boarder. 

The  cost  of  building  a substantial  four-roomed 
cottage  averages  from  350  to  400  dollars,  or, 
taking  the  dollar  at  4s.,  70 1.  to  80 1. ; and  the 
rent  of  such  a cottage  is  from  6 to  7 dollars  a 
month.  The  smaller  sizes  rent  as  low  as  4 dollars 
a month,  and  the  larger,  with  gardens  of  perhaps 
eight  to  the  acre,  go  up  to  10  and  12  dollars.  Of 
course  when  the  working  man  builds  his  own 
cottage, — by  no  means  arare  case, — the  cost  varies 
with  the  greater  or  less  solidity  of  the  structure. 
An  industrious  and  thrifty  plasterer,  for  example, 
owns  a neat  five-roomed  cottage,  which  he  values 
at  1,200  dollars,  and  has  insured  for  1,000  dollars. 
And  in  another  instance  an  Irish  “ shovellar  ” 
purchases  his  cottage  for  500  dollars.  Upon  his 
cottage,  valued  at  1,200  dollars,  and  “lot” 
(25  ft.  by  130  ft.,  at  21.  12s.  per  foot)  on  which 
it  stands,  he  pays  taxes  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
40  dollars  a year. 

Cottages  are  usually  taken  by  the  year,  but 
the  rent  is  paid  monthly.  The  proprietors  of 
the  great  iron  works  in  the  neighbourhood  build 
cottages  for  their  own  men,  which  they  let  out 
on  the  understanding  that  the  tenanoy  is  to 
terminate  with  the  engagement.  Close  to  a 
large  rolling-mill,  employing  between  600  and 
700  men,  a whole  village  has  been  thus  ereoted, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  which  hold  their  houses  on 
this  sort  of  contingent  tenure.  In  other  cases 
iron  companies  have  erected  cottages  for  their 
workmen  whose  occupants,  being  allowed  to  re- 
pay the  cost  of  building  by  easy  instalments, 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  become  either  pro- 
prietors or  nearly  so  by  dint  of  diligence  and 
thrift.  The  freehold  of  a cottage  renting  at 

4 dollars  a month  sells  at  400  to  500  dollars,  and 
that  of  a cottage  renting  at  10  dollars  will  fetch 
1,000  to  1,200  dollars. 

Single  men  find  board  either  with  an  artisan’s 
family,  who  have  a spare  room,  or  in  one  of  the 
numerous  second  - class  boarding-houses  and 
hotels  scattered  over  the  town.  The  average 
charge  for  board  with  a separate  bed -room  is 

5 dollars  (11.)  a week.  These  boarding-houses 
vary,  to  a certain  extent,  in  neatness  and  com- 
fort, according  to  the  nationality  of  their  fre- 
quenters. The  food  they  supply  is  plentiful, 
but,  generally  speaking,  of  inferior  quality  and 
very  badly  cooked.  The  general  poorness  of  the 
butcher’s  meat  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  animals  slaughtered  are  brought  from  a great 
distance,  and  are  usually  mere  prairie  cattle,  not 
fattened  expressly  for  the  market.  American 
cookery  ignoring  the  substantial  joint,  univer- 
sally affects  “ made  dishes,”  and  as  the  maker 
in  the  houses  referred  to  is  inevitably  destitute 
of  the  requisite  skill,  a miserable  caricature  of  a 
French  dinner  is  the  result. 

Except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  large  iron  works,  and  some  of  the  streets 
near  the  harbour,  no  part  of  the  town  is  spe- 
cially inhabited  by  working  men.  Their  little 
white  cottages  are  seen  everywhere,  side  by 
Bide  with,  perhaps,  some  stately  villa,  in  this 
irregularly  built  city.  The  working  man  is  thus 
* enabled  to  locate  himself,  generally  speaking, 
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within  easy  reach  of  his  work.  With  regard  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  lodgings  at  the  working 
man’s  command,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
the  well-paid  artisan  has  nothing  to  complain  of 
in  this  respeot.  It  is  different,  however,  with 
the  common  labourer,  who  lodges  in  some  of  the 
low  saloons  near  the  docks,  or  takes  lodgings  in 
one  of  the  tenement  houses  which  are  found  here 
and  there  even  in  respectable  Btreets.  These 
houses  are  of  large  structure,  of  from  three  to 
six  stories  in  height,  and  containing  on  an 
average  from  seven  to  twelve  families.  Eaoh 
family  occupies  from  one  to  four  rooms.  The 
general  rule  is  found  to  give  two  rooms  to  each 
family.  They  are  almost  all  built  upon  the 
same  plan, — a gloomy  staircase  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  upon  which  all  the  rooms  open,  and 
a small  paved  court,  a few  feet  square,  in  the 
rear.  Every  tenement  house  must  be  provided 
with  a fixed  external  fire-escape,  which  consists 
either  of  ladders  parallel  with  the  side,  and  ex- 
tending the  whole  height  of  the  building,  or  of 
ladders  attached  which  oan,  in  case  of  necessity, 
be  let  down  from  external  balconies.  These 
fire-escapes  are  invariably  made  wholly  of  iron. 
The  houses  themselves  are  generally  in  a 
wretohed  state  of  dirt  and  malaria,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  regulations  applying  to  them 
remain  little  more  than  a dead  letter,  as  is 
inevitable  where  sanitary  inspectors  are  elected 
for  brief  periods,  and  solely  on  party  considera- 
tions. But  even  the  common  labourers,  if  sober 
and  industrious,  can  find  healthier  lodgings  than  in 
these  houses,  which  are  either  resorted  to  by  Irish 
families,  whom  unhappy  experience  at  home 
has  rendered  indifferent  to  dirt  and  discomfort, 
or  by  men  who,  through  dissipation  or  feeble 
health,  have  lost  their  places  in  the  struggle  for 
employment. 

With  regard  to  the  purchase-power  of  money, 
one.third  should  be  deducted  from  the  nominal 
value  of  American  wages  before  comparing  them 
fairly  with  the  wages  paid  at  home.  Taking 
the  various  necessaries  of  life  in  their  turn,  and 
London  prices  as  the  term  of  comparison,  the 
English  emigrant  will  find  butchers’  meat  about 
20  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  home ; bread,  milk, 
and  vegetables  pretty  muoh  the  same ; butter 
and  eggs  about  40  per  cent,  dearer.  Beer  25 
per  cent.,  and  tea  and  sugar  50  per  cent,  dearer. 
Coals  60  per  cent,  dearer,  with  at  least  double 
the  quantity  required.  Gas  200  per  cent.,  and 
the  lodging  from  100  to  250  per  cent.  more.  He 
will  also  have  to  pay  double  for  his  tools  of  equal 
quality.  The  additional  cost  of  clothing  is  more 
difficult  to  calculate,  as  the  very  inferior  dura- 
bility complicates  the  question,  but  it  may 
probably  be  put  at  150  per  cent.  more.  A 
labouring  man,  with  a family  of  eight  children, 
in  narrating  his  experience,  says  that  his  chil- 
dren’s shoes  cost  from  8s.  to  10s.  a pair,  and 
seldom  last  longer  than  Bix  weeks.  He,  however, 
considers  himself  greatly  benefited  by  the  move 
from  his  native  oountry  (Germany) . In  substance, 
he  says  this : — “I  am  ever  so  much  better  off  now. 
My  earnings  in  Germany  (as  a plasterer)  would 
be  barely  3s.  a day,  while  here  they  are  11s.  to 
12s.  My  eldest  boy,  who  is  just  sixteen,  makes 
his  4s.  a day  already,  and  pays  mo  something  for 
his  board.  Even  my  youngest,  of  thirteen, 
earns  8s.  a week,  while  he  learns  his  trade.  In 
Germany,  neither  of  the  two  would  bring  home 
6d.  Iu  short,  if  I were  there  I should,  with  my 
large  family,  be  little  better  than  a pauper, 
while  here,  I have  saved  enough  already  to  pur- 
chase a comfortable  oottage,  and  I have  some- 
thing in  the  savings-bank  still.” 

The  openings,  however,  for  the  introduction  of 
labour  from  without  are  not  great.  The  opinion 
general  among  employers  is  that  the  present 
annual  average  of  applicants  is  pretty  well  equal 
to  the  demand  even  for  skilled  labour,  while  as 
far  as  unskilled  labour  is  concerned  the  place  has, 
thanks  to  the  constant  influx  of  Irish  and  Ger- 
mans, reached  the  point  of  saturation.  The  new 
arrivals,  it  is  said,  do  better  and  more  careful 
work  than  the  natives  or  old  settlers,  but  this 
superiority,  it  appears,  cannot  be  counted  upon 
as  durable.  The  restless  craving  for  change 
born  of  the  storied  marvels  of  the  West,  and  its 
short  cuts  to  fortune,  which  has  become  endemic 
in  America,  seizes  upon  the  new  - comer  also. 
Even  if  personally  inaccessible  to  the  sentiment, 
its  effects  upon  all  his  fellow-workers  re-act  in 
the  long  run  upon  his  own  morale,  and  he 
becomes,  as  the  phrase  is,  “Americanised  ”;  he 
loses  all  artistic  interest  in  his  work,  and  is 
satisfied  with  fulfilling  his  task  to  the  mere 
letter.  The  Germans  are,  however,  in  good 
repute  as  workmen,  both  in  regard  to  steadiness 
and  intelligence  ,•  and  as  they  keep  apart  from  j 


the  rest  of  the  population,  inhabiting  a distinct 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  encouraging  the 
practice  of  their  own  language  by  means  of 
German  theatres,  concert-halls,  libraries,  and 
beer  gardens,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
the  process  of  Americanising  goesou  muoh  more 
slowly  with  them  than  with  the  English  and 
Irish.  In  contradistinction  to  the  American, 
who  prides  himself  on  keeping  his  women-kind 
at  home,  the  German  makes  all  the  available 
members  of  his  family  workers,  girls  and 
boys ; and  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  a very 
much  higher  per-centage  of  savings-bank  pro- 
prietors and  of  cottage  freeholders  is  supplied  by 
the  German  element  thau  by  any  other. 


ASSERTED  RELICS  OF  PETER  THE 
GREAT. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  wishes  to  know 
why  we  have  not  given  particulars  of  certain 
carved  furniture  now  in  England  which  has 
been  spoken  of  in  various  journals  as  having 
unquestionably  belonged  to  Peter  the  Great.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  in  our  pages  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  BO-called  relics  was  first  mentioned,* 
and,  in  the  next  place,  our  faith  in  their  authen- 
ticity is  of  the  smallest.  We  have  personally 
compared  them  with  the  description  of  the  three 
articles  given  in  the  London  Gazette  of  February 
6th,  1698,  and  are  bound  to  say  that  the  examina- 
tion did  not  convince  us  of  the  connexion.  The 
description  of  what  is  called  “ the  bookcase,”  in 
particular,  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  “relio” 
shown.  We  should  not  be  much  surprised  to 
find  that  a great  stir  has  been  made  to  give 
an  adventitious  value  to  some  very  common 
articles. 


by  labourers  with  wages  at  4s.  per  day ; whereas 
masons’  wages  would  have  been  6s.  8d.  per  day, 
and  their  work  not  so  rapid.  Besides,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  concrete  sets  much  quicker 
than  rubble,  and  with  ground  so  easily  affected 
by  wet  weather,  and  so  liable  to  settlement,  this 
was  a matter  of  great  importance.  The  con- 
crete, it  was  found,  set  hard  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  in  a week  was  as  difficult  to  break 
up  as  a rook.  The  mortar  used  for  the  masonry 
is  worth  a remark.  The  lime  has  been  obtained 
from  Aberthaw  pebbles  that  were  burned  in  kilns 
on  the  works.  It  was  ground  in  a mortar- 
mill  with  sand  and  ashes,  the  proportion  being 
one  of  lime  and  two  of  mixed  sand  and  ashes. 
Rubble-mortar  was  ground  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  brick  mortar  for  forty  minutes.  It  sets  hard 
in  water,  and  is  as  strong  as  the  material  it 
unites.  No  building  materials,  excepting  a small 
quantity  of  sand  from  the  Avon,  were  found  near 
the  works. 


CONCRETE  IN  DOCK  WORK. 

An  addition  to  the  information  that  has 
been  accumulated  as  to  the  relative  capabilities 
and  cost  of  concrete,  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
James  Brunlees,  C.E.,  engineer  of  the  Avon- 
mouth  Docks,  now,  after  about  eight  years’  work 
practically  completed. 

The  works  are  on  a large  scale,  the  dock  being 
designed  for  the  accommodation  of  large  ocean- 
going steamers,  for  which  no  docks  hitherto  in 
existence  at  Bristol  have  been  available.  The 
centre  line  of  the  lock  is  in  line  with  the  mouth 
of  the  Avon.  The  entrance-channel  to  the  lock 
is  400  ft.  long  by  100  ft.  wide,  and  constructed 
in  connexion  with  it  is  a tidal  basin  of  about 
two  acres  area.  The  lock  is  600  ft.  long  by  70  ft. 
wide  from  cope.  It  will  have  41  ft.  of  water 
over  the  cills  at  equinoctial  spring  tides.  It  will 
have  three  pairs  of  gates, — the  inner  pair  dividing 
the  lock  into  two  chambers.  The  gates  are  of 
oak  and  pitoh-pine,  and  designed  to  bear  a pres- 
sure of  one-fifth  of  a ton  per  square  inch.  One 
leaf  of  the  lower  gates  weighs  about  90  tons, 
The  dock  is  1,400  ft.  long  and  500  ft.  wide,  and 
has  an  area  of  16  acres.  By  certain  lock  arrange- 
ments a 45-ft.  head  of  water  may  be  maintained 
in  the  dock.  The  walls  are  20  ft.  thick  at  the 
base,  beyond  which  the  concrete  footing  extends 
on  each  side,  reduced  to  7 ft.  at  the  top.  They 
have  a curved  batter  of  157  ft.  radius.  The 
materials  employed  in  the  works  are  chiefly, 
lowest  of  all,  resting  upon  sand  nearly  free  from 
“ pot-holes,”  blue  lias  concrete,  above  it  Portland 
cement  concrete,  and  above  that  the  masonry. 
The  stone  used  has  been  brought  from  Tintern, 
Forest  of  Dean,  and  several  other  quarries;  a good 
deal  of  Cornish  granite  has  also  been  employed 
in  the  work.  The  eastern  dock  wall  was  built 
in  a timber  trench  constructed  with  piles, 
walings,  and  struts.  The  earth  for  the  founda- 
tion was,  with  the  help  of  portable  engines,  exca- 
vated at  the  rate  of  100  cubic  yards  per  day. 
When  the  trench  had  been  prepared,  it  was  filled 
up  with  lias  concrete  to  within  2 ft.  of  the  floor 
of  the  dock.  A great  many  trial  blocks,  with 
various  proportions  of  materials,  were  made  and 
tested  before  any  particular  mixture  was  adopted. 
The  proportions  in  the  lias  concrete  used  are : 
one  of  lime,  two  of  sand,  two  of  ashes,  and  two 
of  broken  stone.  The  mixture  adopted  for  the 
Portland  concrete  was  one  of  cement,  three  of 
sand  and  gravel,  and  five  of  stone  broken  Bmall 
in  a Blake’s  crusher.  Two  gangs  of  men  were 
employed  in  making  the  concrete, — one  in 
mixing  the  materials  with  shovels,  the  other  in 
working  it  in  Messent’s  patent  concrete-mixers. 
It  was  found  that  laying  the  foundations  in  con- 
crete, in  preference  to  rubble,  had  several  advan- 
tages. Except  the  facing,  it  was  done  entirely 
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THE  GLASGOW  BURNS  STATUE. 

Mr.  Ewing,  sculptor,  of  Glasgow,  has  at  length 
completed  the  model  for  the  Burns  statue  to  be 
placed  in  that  city,  and  the  cost  of  which  is 
being  defrayed  by  public  subscription.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  artist  has  had  to 
contend  in  producing  a work  which  shall  be  re- 
garded on  all  hands  as  a fitting  memorial  to  the 
great  national  bard.  The  few  available  portraits 
of  Burns  vary  considerably,  and  each  has  its  dis- 
tinct class  of  admirers  according  as  it  coincides 
with  the  idea  they  have  formed  of  the  man. 
Again,  supposing  the  sculptor  to  have  overcome 
all  difficulties  relating  to  the  facial  expression,  a 
matter  which  must  have  cost  him  considerable 
anxiety  was  the  posing  of  the  figure.  While 
seeking  to  embody  a striking  and  popular  idea  of 
the  poet  in  the  circumstances  of  his  daily  life,  it 
was  essential  to  avoid  too  lofty  a conception  on 
the  one  hand,  and  that  which  is  meretricious  or 
commonplace  on  the  other,  and  when  one  con- 
siders how  much  serious  labour  and  thought  is 
involved  in  these  points,  the  delay  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  completion  of  the  model  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  posing  of  the  figure 
represents  the  bard  as  a superior  Scottish 
peasant  with  his  broad  Kilmarnock  bonnet  half 
crushed  in  to  the  hollow  of  his  right  elbow, 
and  holding  the  “ wee  modest  crimson-tipped 
flower  ” iu  his  hand,  in  an  easy  and  graceful 
attitude  of  poetic  contemplation. 


Portland  Castle.  — This  castle  and  the 
grounds  have  now  been  handed  over  by  the 
Government  authorities  to  the  Royal  Engineer 
Depot,  and  it  is  intended  to  convert  the  place 
into  a large  torpedo  store.  The  outer  boundary 
wall  is  to  be  raised,  and  a new  store  is  to  be 
built  in  the  outer  grounds  large  enough  to  hold 
from  50  to  60  tons  of  gun-cotton.  A jetty  is 
also  to  be  erected  from  the  Castle  to  deep  water, 
for  the  convenience  of  discharging  and  shipping 
cargoes,  and  the  whole  of  the  castle  rooms  are 
to  be  converted  into  stores. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  AT 
ALDERSHOTT. 

At  the  present  time  the  business  of  Alder- 
shott  builders  seems  pretty  brisk.  The  leading 
firm, — Martin,  Wells,  & Co., — have  on  hand  in 
the  town  the  Trinity  Church,  the  Government 
work  in  the  camp,  and  a depot  centre  at  King- 
ston, besides  two  residences  on  the  Farnham- 
road.  Mr.  Kemp  has  just  completed  the  Wesleyan 
Soldiers’  Home,  and  is  now  erecting  a large 
church  for  that  community;  he  is  also  building 
a residence  for  Mr.  W.  Clinton  in  Church-lane. 
Mr.  John  Hughes  is  building  the  Orphan  Home 
at  Farnborough,  and  has  a oon tract  with  the 
local  Board.  Some  of  the  smaller  builders  are 
building  cottages  and  villa  residences  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  The  Roman  Catholics  and 
Primitive  Methodists  are  also  contemplating 
building  places  of  worship.  Residences  of  a 
similar  class  to  those  being  erected  for  Mr.  W.  E. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Clinton  are  much  required  in  this 
town,  and  would  readily  command  tenants. 
This  being  the  centre  of  the  English  army,  and 
a most  healthy  spot,  with  a good  service  of  trains 
to  London,  it  is  becoming  a favourite  station  of 
the  officers,  and  by  its  orderly  state  a most 
desirable  residence  for  civilians  as  well  as  the 
military.  We  understand  the  Government  are 
immediately  about  building  a large  and  handsome 
military  hospital  on  Gun  Hill. 
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SHARPNESS  DOCKS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Bristol, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Clegrave,  C.E.,  read  a paper  on 
“ Sharpness  Docks,”  in  which  he  commenced  by 
glancing  at  the  history  of  Gloucester  as  a port. 
Its  first  Custom-house,  and  the  consequent 
recognition  of  Gloucester  as  a port,  was  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  city  of  Bristol 
at  that  time  appeared  to  have  been  jealous  of  its 
insignificant  rival,  and  petitioned  for  the  repeal 
of  the  latter’s  patent.  It  was  needless  to  say 
that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  not  granted, 
and  equally  needless  to  say  that  the  old  port  of 
Bristol  did  not  go  to  ruin,  as  the  petitioners  appre- 
hended. Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Gloucester 
and  Berkeley  Canal  the  foreign  trade  to  Glou- 
cester was  almost  nothing.  It  was  completed 
and  opened  for  traffic  on  April  26th,  1827,  the 
total  cost  being  about  500,0001.  The  width  of 
the  entrance  was  86  ft.  6 in.  and  its  depth  18  ft. 
The  ship-lock  was  163  ft.  long  by  38  ft.  wide, 
and  the  depth  upon  its  inner  cill  18  ft.  Such 
were  the  canal  and  works  by  which  the  whole 
trade  of  the  jxirt  had  been  accommodated  until 
the  opening  of  tho  new  docks  at  Sharpness,  now 
exactly  nine  months  ago.  In  consequence  of 
the  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  port  vessels 
had  to  remain  in  Kingwood  sometimes  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days,  waiting  their  turn 
to  be  admitted  to  the  tidal  basin  at  Sharp- 
ness ; accordingly  the  Sharpness  new  Docks 
wore  constructed.  The  joint  engineers  were 
Mr.  T.  E.  Harrison  and  the  author  of  the 
paper.  The  works  consist  of  two  open  timber 
jetties  or  piers  extending  from  the  shore  to  low 
water — some  480  ft.  to  500  ft.  in  length — to 
guide  the  vessels  through  the  entrance  to  the 
tidal  basin.  They  form  a trumpet-mouthed 
entrance,  having  a width  at  their  outer  end  of 
350  ft.,  narrowing  to  62  ft.  The  length  of  the 
tidal  basin  is  540  ft.,  and  300  ft.  in  width.  At 
the  inner  end  of  the  basin  the  lock  is  situated. 
It  is  320  ft.  in  length  and  62  ft.  in  width,  with 
three  pairs  of  gates.  The  floating-dock  is  up- 
wards of  2,000  ft.  in  length,  430  ft.  wide  at  one 
end,  and  200  ft.  at  the  other,  with  a depth  of 
water  of  from  24  ft.  to  30  ft.  at  its  further  or 
inner  end.  Prom  this  point  the  new  works  are 
joined  to  the  old  oanal  by  a canal  700  ft.  long 
and  150  ft.  broad  at  the  water-line,  and  50  ft.  at 
the  bottom,  with  a depth  of  19  ft.  of  water.  A 
graving-dock  has  also  been  made  at  one  end  of 
the  floating-dock,  350  ft.  in  length  and  50  ft. 
wide,  with  a depth  of  water  over  the  cill  of  15  ft. 
The  works  were  let  by  contract  to  Mr.  George 
Wether,  in  January,  1871.  They  were  com- 
menced in  the  March  following,  and  opened  for 
traffic  on  the  25th  of  November,  1874.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works,  including  the  restoration  of  a 
fallen  wall  and  other  works,  amounted  to  about 
200,0001.  The  company  had  laid  down  upon  their 
property  about  five  miles  of  railways  and  sidings. 
The  Midland  railway  was  connected  with  the 
dooks  railway  by  a branch  from  the  Berkeley- 
road  Station,  over  whioh  the  Great  Western 
Railway  had  running  powers,  and  both  oompanieB 
were  making  such  arrangements  as  would  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a large  traffic.  The  two  systems 
of  railway  open  up  to  the  port  very  large  manu- 
facturing and  agricultural  districts,  and  the 
Severn  Bridge  Railway,  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, would  open  to  Gloucester  a distriot  of 
country  from  which  at  present  the  port  was  very 
much  excluded, — the  coal  and  mineral  districts 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and,  what  was  of  more 
consequence  to  Gloucester,  the  coalfields  of 
South  Wales.  Gloucester  hitherto  had  been  a 
port  of  import  almost  exclusively ; but  it  was 
believed  that  the  Severn  Bridge  would  remedy 
that,  and  enable  ships  to  be  supplied  with  Welsh 
coal.  Besides  the  important  railway  communi- 
cations, Gloucester  now  possesses  (with  the 
exception  of  the  River  Severn,  between  Glou- 
cester and  Worcester,  which  was  a public  river, 
and  in  the  hands  of  tho  commissioners)  the 
control  of  the  water-way  from  the  docks  to  Bir- 
mingham. With  these  advantages,  combined 
with  its  geographical  position  (the  port  being 
many  miles  nearer  to  Birmingham  than  any 
other  in  the  kingdom),  it  was  believed  that  a 
large  trade  would  in  a few  days  be  centred  at 
that  place. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AND  ALTERATIONS  AT 
THE  TEMPLE. 


Butldtng  works  and  extensions  of  considerable 
agnitude  are  now  in  progress  at  the  Temple. 
They  include  alterations  and  improvements  of 
an  important  character  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
which  will  materially  open  out  the  approaches 
to  the  Temple  Church,  and  add  to  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  the  blooks  of  buildings 
and  chambers  immediately  opposite  to  the 
entrance  to  the  churoh.  In  addition,  the  Har- 
court  and  Plowden  Buildings  extension  scheme 
has  been  commenced,  whilst  the  external 
features  of  the  Middle  Temple  Library  are  also 
undergoing  a considerable  change.  As  regards 
the  first-named  portion  of  the  works,  the  benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple  are  engaged  in  alterations 
and  re-construction  of  a very  oostly  character, 
which  when  completed  will  provide  a large  in- 
crease in  the  accommodating  power  of  the  build- 
ings, and  impart  a much  more  commanding 
appearance  than  at  present  exists  to  the  Temple 
Churoh  itself.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been 
felt  by  the  benchers  that  Dr.  Johnson’s  buildings, 
which  stand  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
Church,  and  which,  it  appears,  were  rebuilt  in  the 
year  1687,  have  presented  a somewhat  unsightly 
contrast,  and  shown  to  great  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  adjoining  buildings,  and  as 
they  extend  considerably  beyond  the  general 
line  of  frontage  they  greatly  interfere  with  in 
gress  and  egress  to  and  from  the  church.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  and  to  produce  one  uniform 
line  of  frontage,  the  block  of  buildings  extend- 
ing from  Johnson’s-bnilding8,  with  a return 
round  Hare-court  into  Pump-oourt,  are  in  course 
of  demolition.  A considerable  width  will  thus 
be  added  to  the  small  area  immediately  in  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  churoh,  whilst  in  the  re- 
building of  the  new  line  of  frontage  several  small 
chambers  will  be  re-constructed,  and  a light 
rusticated  style  of  architecture,  uniform  with 
Goldsmith’s-bnildings,  will  be  observed,  the  face 
of  the  elevation  being  in  stone.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cates  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Foster,  of 
Whitefriars-street,  the  contractor.  The  works 
in  connexion  with  the  extension  of  Harcourt  and 
Plowden  buildings  in  the  direction  of  the 
Embankment,  and  which  will  be  carried  out  by 
the  authorities  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temples 
respectively,  areaotively  proceeding.  The  exca- 
vations for  the  foundations  are  in  progress,  and 
already  a considerable  depth  has  been  attained. 
The  works  at  the  Middle  Temple  Library  consist 
of  the  erection  of  four  ornamental  chimney- 
shafts,  two  on  each  side,  upwards  of  30  ft.  in 
height,  and  which  are  carried  to  an  altitude 
uniform  with  the  ridge  of  the  high-pitched  roof. 
Those  on  the  east  side  of  the  building  have 
already  been  completed,  together  with  one  to  the 
and  the  other  is  far  advanced  towards 
completion. 


Masons’  Wages  at  Crieff. — At  a general 
meeting  of  the  operative  masons  of  Crieff  and 
neighbourhood,  on  the  13th  inst.,  it  was  agreed 
to  request  the  masters  to  advance  the  rate  of 
wages  from  7d.  to  7Jd.  an  hour,  the  rise  to  take 
effect  from  the  1st  of  November  next. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  STORIES* 

THE  HOUSE  OF  JAMES  BARRY  IN  CASTLE- 
STREET,  OXFORD  MARKET. 

A respectable  house  with  a reputable 
decent  exterior  was  No.  36,  Castle-street,  Oxford 
Market,  situated,  as  you  may  know,  at  the  West 
End,  and  on  the  south  side,  of  Oxford-street, 
when  the  carpenter  who  had  converted  its  largest 
room  into  his  workshop,  was  laboriously  chisel- 
ling, sawing,  and  planing  his  way  into  oblivion. 
Most  disreputable,  and  with  a dirty  dilapidated 
exterior,  anything  but  respectable,  was  the  same 
house  when  the  Royal  Academy’s  Professor  of 
Painting,  James  Barry,  R.A,  had  made  that 
carpenter’s  shop  his  parlour,  kitchen,  painting- 
room,  and  picture-gallery,  while  he  was 
laboriously  working  his  way  to  lasting  fame  ir 
the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Between  that  great  room  and  that  car. 
penter’s  workshop,  night  after  night,  and  morn 
ing  after  morning,  for  years,  plodded  James 
Barry.  In  the  golden  glow  of  the  summer 
sunsets,  and  in  the  thick  darkness  of  winter 
nights,  when  the  glow-worm  oil-lamps,  faintly 
glimmering  here  and  there,  scarcely  served  to 
show  his  way.  Through  hail  and  rain,  heat 
and  oold,  mud  and  snow,  the  little  shabby,  pock- 
marked  man  went  wearily  homewards  from  his 
daily  work.  Now  brooding  over  colossal  figures 
of  heathen  divinities,  over  grace,  vigour,  classic 
beauty,  drawing,  colour,  light,  and  shade;  now 
curses  upon  the  contemptible 


fierce,  having  been  insulted  by  the  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  society  ; at  another  hungry  aud  per- 
plexed, calculating  the  sum  he  dare  venture  to 
expend  upon  a supper. 

Picture  him  to  yourself  in  an  old  dirty  baize 
coat,  whioh  was  once  green,  and  is  now  incrusted 
with  paint  and  dirt,  with  a scarecrow  wig,  from 
beneath  which  creeps  a fringe  of  his  own  grey 
hair.  Follow  him  down  the  Strand,  past  the 
once  famous  Exeter  Change  or  “Royal  Me- 
nagerie”; past  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  newly 
erected  by  James  Payne,  the  architect  of  Salis- 
bury House;  past  Maiden-lane,  where  little 
Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  the  hairdresser’s 
child,  is  perhaps  being  taken  upstairs  to 
bed ; on  to  Charing  Cross,  where  the  Golden 
Cross  Inn  still  displays  its  old  signpost  and 
water-trough,  and  so  by  the  King’s  Mews 
onward  towards  Oxford  Market,  by  roads  which 
are  dangerous  after  dark.  Protected  by  his  ap- 
pearance of  extreme  poverty  from  the  footpads 
abounding  in  every  thoroughfare,  his  dreary 
walk  at  last  ends  at  the  desolate  house  in  Castle- 
street.  Tho  door  being  opened  with  some  diffi- 
culty, for  the  lock  is  not  in  order,  he  gropes  his 
way  along  the  dark  passage  into  his  painting- 
room.  The  lamp  outside,  penetrating  the  thick 
dirt  on  the  windows,  enables  him  to  find  the 
tinder-box,  flint,  steel,  and  matches.  Patiently 
ho  proceeds  to  strike  a shower  of  sparks  over  the 
tinder  until  it  ignites,  when  carefully  puffing  to 
keep  it  burning,  he  applies  the  pointed  or  brim- 
stone end  of  the  flat  match  to  it,  and  presently 
contrives  to  light  his  old  tin  lamp.  Then  we  see 
the  painting-room,  dimly  but  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  note  the  two  old  chairs,  the  deal 
table,  the  tapestry -like  cobwebs,  a huge  painting 
on  the  clumsy  easel,  old  straining  frames,  dirt- 
concealed  sketches  in  chalk  and  oil,  a copper- 
plate  printing-press,  and,  on  the  walls,  the  six 
sketches  for  his  great  paintings  in  the  Adelphi. 
The  artist  has  finished  his  day’s  work,  and  he 
now  prepares  for  that  of  the  night. 

The  Royal  Academy  once  somewhat  reluctantly 
conceived  the  idea  that  it  had  a mission  of  some 
national  importance.  The  result  of  this  con- 
ception had  been  a proposal  to  decorate  gra- 
tuitously St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  with  paintings  of 
historic  moment,  of  which  Barry  was  anxious  to 
do  his  full  share, — and  the  refusal  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  entertain  it  ; whereupon  the 
Society  of  Arts, — thinking  the  Academy  really 
desired  to  elevate  the  public  taste,  and  develop 
art  of  a monumental  character,  — offered  its 
great  room  for  decoration.  This  offer  being 
declined,  it  soon  after  became  known  that  Barry 
had,  single-handed,  undertaken  tho  great  task, 
and  with  a capital  of  just  16s.  in  his  pocket. 
Hence  the  painter’s  mean  garb  and  shabby  home, 
his  poverty,  and  the  necessity  for  night  work  to 
keep  him  from  starving.  Hence,  too,  his  daily 
travellings  a-foot  in  all  weathers  to  and  from 
the  Adelphi. 

Barry  lived  quite  alone  in  his  house,  which 
was  never  either  cleaned  or  repaired,  etching, 
drawing,  designing,  or  printing  from  the  plates 
he  had  engraved,  night  after  night,  in  the  room 
aforesaid,  whioh,  as  the  poet  Southey  said,  had 
known  no  change  since  the  carpenter  left  it. 
There  he  sat  on  his  return  from  the  Adelphi, 
hour  after  hour,  and  far  into  the  night,  hearing 
the  quaveriug  cry  of  the  drowsy  old  watchman 
who  chronicled  the  hour  and  the  weather  for 
those  who  chanced  to  be  awake,  and  seeing  the 
sickly  gleam  of  his  passing  lantern  flickering 
across  the  ceiling  as  he  crawled  slowly  by. 
There,  too,  he  sat  on  one  terrible  ovening  when 
the  “horn. boys”  selling  the  newspapers,  instead 
of  crying  the  usual  glorious  news  of  a great 
victory  or  battle,  announced,  with  the  cry  of 
“ Dreadful  Murder,”  a very  extraordinary  crime 
which  had  plunged  society  into  a state  of  great 
consternation  and  excitement.  The  murder  was 
that  of  Miss  Rae,  whom  a young  clergyman 
named  Hackman  had  shot  in  Covent-garden  as 
she  was  stepping  into  the  carriage  of  a dis- 
reputable old  nobleman,  Lord  Sandwich,  for 
whom  she  had  abandoned  her  lover  the  clergy- 
man. She  was  an  extremely  accomplished  and 
very  beautiful  girl,  and  this  was  her  lover’s 
revenge, — he  shot  her  dead,  and  with  the  same 
weapon  immediately  attempted  to  commit 
suicide,  but  failed. 

Henry  Angelo,  son  of  the  famous  fencing 
master,  tells  us  in  his  Reminiscences  that  the  only 
woman  whom  Barry  loved  eloped  with  a worth- 
less peer.  Henoe  it  may  have  been  that  between 
Hackman  and  the  painter  existed  a remarkable 


, 

! 


surlily  growli  w 

meanness  which  deprived  him  of  both  models  and  , , % ,,  , - > • . ■ 

, ■ , 1 ,.  decree  and  kind  of  sympathy,  bearing  which  in 

materials.  At  one  time  angry  and  peevishly  . , 

2_ 1 mind  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  with  what 

1 feelings  the  jilted  painter  sat  alone  in  the  silence 


* See  p.  817,  ante. 
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and  solitude  of  his  dirty  den  on  that  occasion,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  endured  by  his  own. 


Nor  how  when  in  the  black  darkness  he  went  to 
that  dingy  bed,  which  Southey  described  as 
having  no  furniture  beyond  a blanketnailed  on  one 
side,  his  fancies  and  dreams  were  haunted  by 
sickly-shadowed  forms  and  faces,  and  nightmare 
horrors,  until  morning  found  him  feverish  and 
unrefreshed.  Angelo  says  Barry  never  spoke  of 
Hackman’s  unfortunate  fate  without  emotion, 
“ and  never  failed  to  let  loose  the  most  violent 
epithets  against  ‘ the  titled  baist,’  as  he  desig- 
nated the  gay  old  peer,  her  protector,  the  re- 
nowned ‘ Jemmy  Twicher.’  ” 

Who  knows  to  what  extent  that  secret  love- 
story,  of  which  he  never  spoke,  may  have  in- 
fluenced Barry’s  character  and  life  ? Allan 
Cunningham  tells  us  “ he  was  a man  of  severe 
deportment  who  seldom  smiled,”  and  yet  we 
have  on  record  many  of  his  humorous  stories 
and  witty  comments  and  kindly  doings ; quite 
enough  to  show  that  underlying  the  aoquired 
severity  and  acerbity  of  his  temper  there  was  a 
latent  fund  of  joyousness  and  kindliness  and  love 
of  social  pleasures,  only 
suspected  by  hiB  more 
intimate  and  familiar 

friends.  And  the  home  jj|jjj|||l§p|jj|j|||| 

which,  in  his  all-absorb-  mp  R 

ing  love  for  art,  in  his 
utter  want  of  spare  time 
and  spare  money,  he  so 
completely  neglected, 
was  hardly  the  home  of 
his  choice.  The  change 
in  his  habits  of  living 
took  placegradually,and 
when  the  Castle-street 
home  was  at  its  worst, 
and  he  was  taken  ill, 
having  with  much  per- 
suasion been  induced  to 
sleep  at  a friend’s,  he 
readily  enough  admitted 
that,  although  he  had 
not  Blept  in  sheets  for 
many  years,  he  believed 
them  to  be  “ very  com- 
fortable.” There  is  the 
shadowing  forth,  too,  of 
a very  different  feeling 
for  home  in  that  yearn- 
ing heart,  cry  which  has 
been  preserved  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  a friend  : 

“ Oh  ! ” says  he,  “ I could 
be  happy  on  my  going 
home  to  find  some  corner 
where  I could  sit  down 
in  the  middle  of  my 
studio  with  books  and 
casts  after  the  antique  ; 
to  paint  this  work  and 
others,  where  I might 
have  models  of  nature 
where  necessary,  bread 
and  soup,  and  a coat  to 
cover  me  ! I Bhould  not 
care  what  became  of  my 
work  when  it  was  done. 

But  I reflect  with  horror 
upon  such  a fellow  as  I 
am,  with  such  a kind 
of  art,  in  London,  with 
house-rent  to  pay,  duns 
to  follow  me,  and  em- 
ployers to  look  for.” 

As  to  the  recklessness 
with  which  he  regarded 

his  personal  appearance  and  dress,  that  also  seems 
to  have  been  acquired,  not  natural ; for,  in  his 
younger  days,  and  especially  when  in  Rome,  he 
was  rather  the  dandy  than  the  sloven.  Cosway 
and  Hone  remembered  seeing  him  “ dressed  in 
scarlet,  a gold-laced  waistcoat,  and  cocked  hat, 
with  paste  button  and  loop,  seated  between  two 
dashing  damsels  of  King’s-place  in  a post-chaise 
and  four,  on  their  way  to  Egham  races.” 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Barry’s  succession  to  the  honours  of 
Dirty  Dick,  the  celebrated  hardware  man  of 
Leadenhall-street,  may  be  attributed  rather  to 
the  force  of  untoward  circumstances  than  to  his 
natural  inclination.  One  who  knew  him  says, — 

“ Though  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  no 
respecter  of  persons,  Barry  was  occasionally  a 
very  pleasant  companion  ; particularly  with  cer- 
tain among  his  own  grade  for  whom  he  professed 
a i*egard  ” ; and  adds, — “ He  was  a man  of 
observation,  and  had  studied  character  with 
more  shrewd  perception  than  the  world  generally 
supposed.  Polite  to  the  fair  sex,  even  after  he 


from  the  capricious  rudeness  he  indulged  in,  to 
the  verge  of  lunacy,  his  visits  were  courted  by 
certain  families  where  there  were  young  ladies, 
to  whom  his  conversation  and  manners  were  so 
pleasing  and  courteous,  that  his  knock  at  the 
door,  which  was  loud,  and  not  unlike  the  post- 
man’s, lighted  up  each  face  with  cheerfulness.” 

At  the  Earl  of  Radnor’s  breakfast-table  he 
displayed  nothing  very  pleasing  or  courteous 
when  he  told  his  kindly  host  and  generous  patron 
that  all  the  lords  he  had  ever  known  were  like 
a young  nobleman  present,  whom  he  termed  a 
noble  chicken,  “school. boys  all  through  life”;  nor 
did  the  courteous  or  the  pleasing  dominate  when, 
being  reproved  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  delay- 
ing the  course  of  lectures  whioh,  in  1783  or  ’84-, 
ho  delivered  to  the  Royal  Academy  students,  he 
said,  “ with  his  fist  clenched,  in  a posture  of 
menace,”  and  in  their  hearing,  “ If  I had  no  more 
to  do  in  the  course  of  my  lectures  than  to  pro- 
duce such  poor  mistaken  stuff  as  your  ‘ Dis- 
courses,’ I should  soon  have  them  ready  for 
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Barry’s  House  in  Castle-street , Oxford  Market. — From  a Woodcut  published  in  1827. 


reading.”  Again,  one  can  hardly  regard  as 
amiable  or  gentlemanly  the  conduct  of  the  fierce 
old  fearless  Irishman  in  so  often  resolutely  in- 
sisting upon  paying  for  the  dinner  he  ate  as 
the  guest  of  his  private  friends.  One  day,  at 
the  dinner-table  of  Sir  William  Beechy,  for 
instance,  he  had  delighted  those  present  with 
his  entertaining  and  humorous  stories,  and 
rising  to  leave  at  nine  o’clock — a late  hour  for 
his  walk  home  to  Castle-street  — he  deposited 
his  usual  two  shillings  upon  the  table.  The 
worthy  knight  hurried  after  him  with  the  money, 
and  as  he  left  the  dining-room  door  open,  his 
guests  heard  the  following  dialogue* : — 

“ What  is  this  for  ?”  (exhibiting  the  silver)  — 
“ How  can  you  put  so  preposterous  a question  ? 
For  my  dinner,  sure,  man  ! ” 

“ But  two  shillings  is  not  a sufficient  com- 
pensation. If  you  will  pay,  surely  the  dinner  is 
worth  a crown  ! ” 

“ Baw-baw  ! man,  you  know  I never  pay  more.” 


1 Henry  Angelo’s  Reminiscences. 


“ But  you  have  not  paid  for  your  wine  ! ” 

“ Shu,  shu.  If  you  can’t  afford  it,  why  do  you 
give  it  ? Painters  have  no  business  with  wine  !” 

In  Castle-street  a biscuit  and  an  apple  often 
served  Barry  for  dinner.  The  year  1783  brought 
to  a conclusion  the  cynical  artist’s  great  task  in 
the  Adelphi.  He  gave  himself  three  years  for 
its  completion  ; it  occupied  more  than  six,  and, 
in  consequence,  he  at  last  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  devoting  the  requisite  time  and 
study  to  his  “ six  pictures,”  and  also  earning 
sufficient  by  night-work  to  supply  even  his 
humble  wants.  He  applied  to  the  Society  for 
help  in  the  shape  of  an  advance  to  be  raised  by 
subscription  amongst  the  members,  and  repaid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  an  exhibition  of  his  works 
on  their  completion.  It  was  refused.  One  can 
imagine  in  what  frame  of  mind  on  that  night  he 
went  home  to  the  desolate  house  of  our  sketch, 
and  with  what  bitter  thoughts  he  there  brooded 
over  his  neglected  aud  abandoned  position.  The 
great  work  was  done,  and  all  its  troubles,  cares, 
difficulties,  and  perplexities  were  over  in  the 
year  1783.  Then  the 
young  Prinoe  of  Wales 
" ^ and  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  ruled  in  the 
wicked  world  of  fashion, 
and  Carlton  House, — 
already  at  war  with 
St.  James’s  Palace, — 
was  being  enlarged, 
gorgeously  refurnished 
and  decorated  under 
the  superintendence  of 
Nuovosielschi : then  the 
preliminary  articles  of 
peace  with  France  and 
Spain  had  just  been 
signed  a short  time 
before  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of 
America  had  been  pro- 
claimed ; and  the  world 
of  politics  was  then  in 
a troublous  and  stormy 
condition  under  its  great 
admirals, — Fox,  Burke, 
Pitt  (the  younger),  and 
Lord  North.  A gay  and 
wildly  wicked  merry 
time,  a disturbed,  fever- 
ish, restless  time,  in 
which  the  peaceful 
claims  of  art  upon 
publio  attention  did  not 
seem  likely  to  be  very 
promptly  acknowledged. 
Yet  the  opening  of  the 
great  room  as  an  exhibi- 
tion for  the  benefit  of 
the  painter  who  had 
gratuitously  decorated 
it,  did  attract  con- 
siderable attention,  and 
realised  for  him  a clear 
profit  of  500L 

We  see  him,  in  our 
mind’s  eye,  busy  in  his 
dingy  study  reproducing 
the  Adelphi  pictures  as 
etchings,  to  increase  his 
profits  and  spread  his 
fame.  They  realised 
2001.  Lord  Romney 
commissioned  him  to 
paint  a portrait  for 
one  hundred  guineas. 

“ Lord  Radnor  presented  him  with  50k,  made 
payable  in  a cheque  to  the  bearer,  out  of 
respect  to  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  artist.”  * 
Timothy  Hollis  willed  lOOi.  to  “ the  painter  of 
the  work  upon  ‘Human  Culture’  in  the  Adelphi.” 
The  giddy  young  pleasure-loving  and  extravagant 
heir  to  the  crow'n  gave  him  several  sittings,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  made  him  its  Professor  of 
Painting  at  the  salary  of  301.  per  annum. 

When  he  commenced  his  far-famed  “Six 
Pictures,”  he  was  advised  by  a friend  to  wear 
better  clothes,  hire  a servant  to  keep  his  house 
clean,  and  to  furnish  it  neatly  and  comfortably. 
Seeing  what  was  before  him,  he  answered, — 

“ The  pride  of  honesty  protests  against  such 
rashness.”  But  now,  when  the  horizon  had 
brightened,  and  the  dreary  night  of  neglect  and 
poverty  seemed  past,  we  might  have  fancied  that 
at  least  the  walls  of  his  dwelling  would  have 
been  made  sufficiently  weather-tight  to  keep  out 
the  wind,  the  rotting  wood- work  repainted,  the 
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windows  mended,  and  the  roof  repaired  to 
exclude  the  winter  rains  and  snow.  But  no,  the 
ambition  of  the  artist  was  stirred  up  to  win  new 
and  brighter  laurels,  and  with  that  noble  passion 
no  thought  of  self  could  be  allowed  for  an  instant 
to  conflict.  To  enable  him  to  pursue  a course 
on  which  he  had  embarked  when  he  had  a capital 
of  but  sixteen  shillings  for  his  support,  and  with 
more  intense  and  single-hearted  application,  he 
invested  every  penny  ho  could  sci'ape  together 
in  the  Funds,  and  thus  secured  an  inoome  of  602. 
a year.  And  now  the  great  easel  is  once  more 
put  up  in  Castle.street,  and  the  huge  canvas 
gleefully  prepared  for  the  great  painter’s  next 
great  work.  All  aglow  with  lofty  feelings  and 
desires,  he  prepares  his  sketch,  makes  his  out- 
lines, sets  his  palette.  What  are  the  mere  outer 
surroundings  of  the  person  to  one  who  lives 
amongst  such  grand  and  glorious  creations  of 
the  mind  and  imagination  ! The  chivalrous  en- 
thuBiast  is  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  his  delight, 
and  has  no  thought  for  petty  merely  personal 
comforts,  and  the  outer  decencies  of  common, 
place  existences.  These  things  were  all  well 
enough  and  proper  enough  in  the  carpenter’s 
time,  but  now— “ baw-baw  !”  and  “ shu-shu,”  the 
mere  idea  was  laughable, — absurd  ! The  first  of 
a new  series  of  pictures  was  soon  in  progress — 
the  famous  “ Pandora.”  While  it  was  still  on  the 
easel,  No.  36,  Castle-street,  received  a memorable 
visitor. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Barry  was 
seventeen  years  old  his  first  ambitious  effort  in 
painting — “ St.  Patrick  converting  the  King  of 
Cashel  ” — was  exhibited  in  Dublin  by  the  Society 
of  Arts.  Edmund  Burke,  the  great  statesman, 
was  present,  and  when,  in  response  to  a call  for 
the  artist,  little  Barry  came  forward,  there  was 
that  in  the  appearance  of  the  run-away  sailor 
which  provoked  a general  outburst  of  laughter, 
followed  by  the  expression  of  such  strong  doubts 
as  to  the  honesty  of  the  lad’s  claim,  that  his 
lace  grew  crimson  with  indignation,  and  bursting 
into  tears  he  ran  away.  Burke  was  touohed, 
and,  following  the  poor  boy,  oomraended,  en- 
couraged,  directed,  and  promised  to  serve  him. 
He  afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome  and  maintained 
him  there.  There  are  many  anecdotes  extant 
concerning  Burke  and  Barry,  — things  which 
move  our  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  former 
to  their  depths,  but  they  have,  we  are  really 
sorry  to  say  it,  nothing  to  do  with  Barry’s  house 
in  Oxford. market,  to  which  we  must,  of  course, 
return. 

Burke  had  expressed  a wish  to  visit  Barry, 
who  having  no  right  to  invite  visitors,  and  but 
little  desire  to  receive  them,  yet  responded 
cheerfully  enough  to  his  earliest,  truest,  most 
kind  and  noble-hearted,  as  well  as  wisest,  friend 
and  patron,  saying Sir : you  know  I live 
alone ; but  if  you  will  come  and  help  me  to  eat 
a steak  I shall  have  it  tender  and  hot,  and  from 
the  most  classic  market  in  London, — that  of 
Oxford.” 

Burke,  then,  was  the  memorable  visitor  we 
have  mentioned.  The  time  and  the  hour  arrived, 
and  with  it  the  great  man,  punctual  to  his  ap- 
pointment. But  Barry  had  been  so  absorbed  in 
finishing  the  great  picture,  that  the  great 
visitor  had  altogether  escaped  his  recollection. 
However,  no  vulgar  fuss  was  made  or  excuses 
proffered : the  painter  ushered  the  statesman 
into  his  deplorable  painting-room,  placed  one  of 
the  old  wooden  chairs  for  him  near  the  fire 
burning  in  a grate  which  was  not  too  large  for 
the  carpenter’s  glue-pot,  and  being  reminded  of 
the  promised  steak  went  at  onoe  for  it,  and 
brought  it  baok  in  a cabbage-leaf. 

A clean  towel  was  spread  on  the  small  three- 
legged  deal  table,  the  meat  put  over  the  fire  on 
the  tongs  to  broil,  and  then  the  painter  gravely 
requested  his  “dear  friend”  to  look  to  the 
Bteaks  while  ho  went  and  fetched  the  beer. 
Burke  was  laughingly  obedient,  and  presently 
baok  came  Barry,  complaining, — “ What  a mis- 
fortune ! the  wind  carried  away  the  foaming  top 
as  I crossed  Tichfield- street.”  But  we  need  not 
re-paint  the  famous  picture,  for  it  is  well  enough 
known  how  thoroughly  and  heartily  the  meal 
was  enjoyed,  and  how  the  eminent  author  of 
“The  Sublime  and  Beautiful”  often  declared 
that  never  in  all  his  life  did  he  pass  a happier 
evening. 

I And,  ah ! what  other  memorable  visitors  that 
old  house  received,  and  what  stories  of  them  it 
might  tell ! There  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
with  his  snuff-box  and  ear-trumpet;  Robert 
Southey,  when  the  horizon  of  his  life  was  dark 
and  cloudy ; Gainsboi'ough,  heartily  endorsing 
Barry’s  contempt  for  the  aristocracy;  the  miserly 
Nollekins,  with  whom  Barry  had  studied  in 


Italy,  he  who  injured  the  royal  nose  of  the  king 
with  his  sharp  callipers ; and  many  another  dead 
and  gone  celebrity  of  the  eighteenth  centux-y. 
They  commented  upon  as  they  passed  under  its 
ruinous  porch,  sat  under  its  broken  ceilings, 
through  which  sky-light  fell  from  the  shattered 
roof,  and  laughed  and  chatted,  or  argued  and 
quarrelled,  with  its  melancholy,  jovial,  mean, 
liberal,  harmless,  spiteful,  malicious,  forgiving, 
cynical,  amiable,  misanthropical,  sociable,  coarse, 
refined,  irritable,  surly,  exceedingly  strange  old 
tenant.  Never  was  one  whose  character  had 
greater  inconsistencies,  or  one  whom  it  has  so 
puzzled  common-place  biographers  to  truthfully 
depict. 

The  dirty  walls  of  that  wretohed,  neglected 
studio  saw  a touching  sight  when  Barry  reve- 
rently placed  within  them  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
painting-chair,  presented  to  him  so  gracefully 
by  the  niece  of  Sir  Joshua,  the  Marchioness  of 
Thomond,  after  her  uncle’s  death.  Contem- 
plating it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  presently  he 
clears  the  old  deal  table,  and  sitting  down  to  it, 
agitated,  and  with  his  heart  full,  writes* : — 

“ Mr.  Barry  presents  his  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Loxd  and  Lady  Inchiquin,  with  every 
acknowledgment  and  thanks  for  their  inestimable 
favour  conferred  on  him  this  morning  in  the  gift 
of  Sir  Joshua’s  chair. 

Alas  ! this  chair,  that  has  had  such  a glorious 
career  of  fortune,  instrumental  as  it  has  been  in 
giving  the  most  advantageous  stability  to  the 
otherwise  fleeting,  perishable  graces  of  a Lady 
Sarah  Bunbury,  or  a Waldegrave,  or  in  per. 
petuating  the  negligent,  honest  exterior  of  the 
authors  of  the  Rambler,  the  Traveller,  and  of 
almost  every  one  whom  the  public  admiration 
gave  a currency  for  abilities,  beauty,  rank,  or 
fashion  ; the  very  chair  that  is  immortalised  in 
Mrs.  Siddons’s  Tragic  Muse,  where  it  will  have  as 
much  celebrity  as  the  chair  of  Pindar,  which  for 
so  many  ages  was  shown  in  the  Porch  of  Olympia. 

This  chair,  then,  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  may 
rest  very  well  satisfied  with  the  reputation  it  has 
gained,  and  although  its  possessor  may  not  be 
enabled  to  grace  it  with  any  new  ornament,  yet 
it  can  surely  count  upon  finding  a most  affec- 
tionate, reverential  conservatoi-,  whilst  God  shall 
permit  it  to  remain  under  his  care. 

Jan.  30,  1791. 

No.  36,  Castle-street,  Oxford  Market.” 

After  Barry’s  death  the  chair  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Fryer,  and  was  at  the  sale  of  his 
effects  on  the  eve  of  being  knooked  down  to  a 
chance  bidder  of  half  a guinea,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  reached  the  sale-room,  and  rescued  it 
from  who  can  say  what  ignoble  ending  ? 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  What  savage  dread- 
ful oaths  the  old  walls  heard  when  the  chair, 
being  still  in  the  studio  of  its  original  owner,  and 
when  without  previous  warning  the  postman 
brought  him  that  extraordinary  formal  letter 
from  the  Academy  informing  him  that  unheard 
he  had  been  degraded  from  his  professorhip  and 
'expelled  by  virtue  of  secret  proceedings,  for 
which  the  sanction  of  the  king  had  been  pre- 
viously obtained.  Never  before  was  the  meanest 
or  greatest  criminal  so  tried,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. Then,  how  people  talked  about  “the  eccen- 
trie  miser  in  Castle-street,  Oxford  Market,” — 
we  are  quoting  a magazine  of  the  period, — when 
it  became  known  that  thieves  had  “ broken  ” into 
Barry’s  house,  and  carried  off  four  hundred 
pounds.  People  talked  still  more  about  this 
event  when  a plaoard  appeared  upon  the  posts 
and  hoardings,  in  which  the  painter  formally 
exonerated  all  common  thieves  from  blame,  and 

attributed  his  loss  to  the  thirty-nine  R.  A s. 

The  nephews  of  the  John  Hollis  we  have  named 
sent  him  on  this  occasion  a gift  of  fifty  pounds. 

Time  steals  by ; we  are  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  great  series  of  pictures  illustrating 
the  history  of  theology  are  making  slow  but 
laborious  progress  in  Barry’s  studio.  He 
neglects  all  minor  tasks  for  this,  and  his  poverty 
grows,  his  discomforts  accumulate.  His  friends 
began  to  bestir  themselves  once  more  in  favour 
of  the  recluse  whose  house  was  tumbling  about 
his  ears,  and  a thousand  pounds  were  raised  by 
subscription,  with  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  pur- 
chased an  annuity ; but  all  too  late,  too  late ! 
On  the  6th  of  February,  in  the  year  1806,  un- 
warned by  previous  illness,  as,  on  a cold  dark 
night,  he  was  entering  the  house  whereat  he 
usually  dined,  his  personal  habits  having  then 
become  somewhat  more  social  and  “ rerpectable,” 
he  was  seized  with  the  cold  fit  of  a pleuritic 

* We  here  give  the  first  rough  draught,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  wife  of  the  Keeper  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  inserted  by  her  in  a copy  of 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson. 


fever,  which  medical  men  usually  attribute  to 
injudicious  exposure  and  extreme  cold.  It  was 
so  severe  that  all  his  faculties  appeared  to  be 
suddenly  suspended,  and  he  could  neither  speak 
nor  move.  Cordials  were  given  to  him,  and 
when  he  became  conscious  a hackney  carriage 
conveyed  him  home.  Bub  the  key -hole  of  his 
door  had  been  so  plugged  with  stones  and  dirt 
by  mischievous  boys  that  admission  could  not  be 
prooured.  The  poor  old  white-faced  shivering 
painter  was  consequently  conveyed  to  the  house 
of  a friendly  neighbour,  Mr.  Bonomi,  who  gave 
him  a room  into  which  he  tottered,  and,  desir- 
ing to  be  left  quite  alone,  bolted  the  door.  For 
forty  hours  he  remained  without  medical  aid ; 
he  always  had  expressed  a contempt  for  doctors 
and  their  drugs,  and  then  such  aid  arrived,  but 
too  late.  A hot  fit  succeeded  the  cold  one  ; he 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  complained  of  a 
burning  pain  in  his  side.  The  wretohed  old 
house,  avenging  his  neglect,  was  killing  him  at 
last. 

Two  days  after,  Dr.  Fryer  was  startled  by  the 
apparition  of  the  ghastly  dying  man  in  his  con- 
sulting-room. He  complained  of  a pain  in  his 
side,  a quick  feeble  pulse,  and  an  incessant 
cough.  He  said  his  friend  Bonomi  had  made 
arrangements  for  his  abandoning  the  old  house 
in  Castle.Btreet,  and  for  the  future  living  with 
him  ; and  he  spoke  with  deep  emotion  of  Mrs. 
Bonomi’s  great  kindness  to  him,  mentioning  the 
happiness  he  would  have  in  being  for  the  future 
thus  comfortably  provided  for.  Dr.  Fryer 
hurried  him  away,  saying  he  ought  not  on  any 
account  to  have  left  his  bed,  and  that  he  would 
attend  him  at  his  friend’B  house. 

From  that  time  forth  the  house  in  Castle-street 
never  again  saw  its  curious  old  tenant.  On  the 
22nd  of  February  he  died,  tranquilly  and  with 
content,  in  the  sLxty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The 
sum  which  was  to  have  comforted  his  declining 
age  was  expended  in  giving  him  a noble  funeral. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  poor  deserted  deoaying 
body  Bhould  lay  in  state  somewhere.  The  deserted 
ruinous  residence  of  the  painter  was  not,  of 
course,  to  be  thought  of.  The  resentment  of  the 
Royal  Academicians,  as  a body,  outlasting  life, 
the  use  of  their  great  room  was  denied  ; and  so 
the  senseless  body  was  carried  to  the  most  appro- 
priate great  room  of  all, — that  in  the  Adelphi, 
where  the  works  of  that  thin,  bony,  wax-like 
hand,  which  had  so  utterly  lost  its  cunning,  was 
looked  down  upon  by  its  still  living  creations, 
endowed  with  all  the  seeming  of  life,  yet  silent, 
as  if  with  solemn  awe  and  reverence  of  that  mys- 
terious presence,  through  the  shadow  of  which 
we  must  all  pass  onward  to  eternity. 

Our  task  is  ended;  although  wo  havo  not  told 
half  the  stories  belonging  to  James  Barry’s  house, 
for  our  space  here  is  limited,  and  the  reader  who 
is  not  familiar  with  the  painter’s  life,  and  whose 
interest  we  may  have  had  the  honour  of  awaken- 
ing, must  look  elsewhere  for  further  records  and 
widely. scattered  anecdotes.  Therein  he  may 
learn  how  hands  which  had  never  touched  a pencil 
bore  him  to  his  grave  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
which  it  was  once  his  dearest  wish  to  decorate. 
The  dean  and  ohapter  thereof  refused  to  permit 
a simple  monument  to  his  memoi’y  to  be  erected 
for  a smaller  payment  than  1,0002.  He  died  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  was  a fervid  upholder  of  his 
faith. 

We  wonder  if  at  any  time, — and  if  at  any 
time,  how  often, — when  Barry  heard  the  icy  wind 
moan  through  the  cold  and  darkness,  as  he 
crouched  shivering  under  his  only  blanket,  he 
recalled  one  of  the  sights  of  his  childhood  and  the 
thought  it  brought.  Onoe  when  he  was  in  Ire- 
land, playing  hide  and  seek  with  his  mates,  he 
ran  into  a ruinous  house  in  an  obscure  lane,  which 
had  neither  doors  nor  windows,  and  ascending  the 
rotting  s tairs,  saw  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  two  old 
and  withered  figures  sitting,  in  rags  and  wretch, 
edness,  beside  a handful  of  expiring  embers, 
tearing  each  other’s  faces,  and  accompanying 
every  tug  with  grimaces  which  demons  might 
have  envied.  The  scene  made  a deep  impression 
upon  the  boy,  so  that  in  after  years  he  referred 
to  it,  saying  “ that  age  and  want  add  to  their 
inherent  miseries  evils  all  their  own.”  This  is 
the  sight  and  that  is  the  thought’  to  whioh  we 
refer. 


ENGLISH  HOTEL  FOR  LEGHORN. 

In  our  last*  we  published  a view  of  the  hotel 
proposed  to  be  erected  in  Leghorn,  chiefly  to 
provideaccommodation  for  English  and  American 
visitors.  We  now  give  a plan  of  the  principal 
floor,  with  explanatory  references. 

• Pp.  840,  842. 


PROPOSED  ENGLISH  HOTEL  FOR  LEGHORN. Plan  of  principal  Floor. 
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THE  LUDGATE.HILL  BRANCH  OP  THE 
CITY  BANK. 

This  building,  61  and  62,  Lndgate-hill,  was 
opened  for  public  business  in  the  spring,  the 
former  premises  in  Ludgate-hill  not  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  increasing  business  of  the  bank. 

The  ground  and  basement  floors  are  devoted 
to  the  banking  requirements.  On  the  former  is 
the  banking-room,  averaging  28  ft.  by  28  ft., 
having  at  the  back  a manager’s  room  about  12  ft. 
by  9 ft.  6 in.,  and  a waiting-room  and  lobby  about 
9 ft.  6 in.  by  6 ft.  6 in.,  lighted  from  Dolphin- 
court,  and  a stone  staircase  to  the  basement,  in 
which  are  the  strong-rooms,  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
Chubb  with  their  patent  fire  and  thief-proof  doors 
and  safes ; the  clerks’  lavatories,  and  a kitchen 
and  living-room  for  the  bank  porter.  There  is 
also  a hydraulic  lift  provided  by  Messrs.  Appleby 
Brothers,  from  the  basement  to  the  lobby  off  the 
banking-room. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  floors  are  arranged 
in  suites,  with  strong-rooms  to  the  first  and 
second  floors,  and  water-closets  and  lavatories  to 
all  the  floors.  The  top  story  is  arranged  in  apart- 
ments, with  kitchen,  scullery,  &o.,  for  a resident 
clerk  and  housekeeper,  and  has  electric  com- 
munication with  the  strong-rooms  and  the  bank. 

The  entranoe  to  the  bank  proper  iB  in  Ludgate- 
hill,  and  that  to  the  offices  and  residence  is  in 
the  opening  leading  to  the  Dolphin-court. 

The  front  has  grey  Aberdeen  plinth,  with  door 
and  window  jambs,  architraves  and  plinth  mould 
in  polished  red  Aberdeen  granite  ; the  whole 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Aberdeen.  Above 
the  first  floor  the  wall  is  faced  with  Portland 
stone. 

The  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Sansom. 

The  archway  on  the  lower  Bide  of  the  front 
entrance  gives  public  access  to  Dolphin  passage 
and  court. 

The  general  oontraot  works  were  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Shurmur,  of  Lower  Clapton,  and  the  gas- 
fittings  by  Messrs.  Benham,  of  Wigmore-street. 

Messrs.  John  Tarring  & Son  were  the  archi- 
tects. Mr.  Weeks  was  clerk  of  works. 

The  total  cost,  including  bank  and  gasfittings, 
&c.,  was  about  8,300Z. 


LONGFELLOW’S  ADDRESS  TO 
STUDENTS. 

We  often  find  ocoasion  to  report  prose,  if  not 
prosy,  addresses  to  the  Btudents  of  our  schools 
of  art,  and  we  will  for  once  take  occasion  to 
reprint  one  in  verso,  which  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Longfellow,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Bowdoin  College  Class  of 
1825.  We  find  it  in  Harpei'' s Magazine,  and  it  is 
so  good  and  so  charming  that  we  think  onr 
readers  will  thank  us  for  making  it  known  to 
them : — 

MORITURI  SALUTA.MUS. 

“ O Ctcsar,  we  who  are  about  to  die 
Salute  you  !”  was  the  gladiators’  cry 
In  the  arena,  standing  face  to  face 
With  death  and  with  the  Roman  populace. 

0 ye  familiar  scenes — ye  groves  of  pine, 

That  once  were  mine  and  are  no  longer  mine  ! — 
Thou  river,  widening  through  the  meadows  green 
To  the  vast  sea,  so  near,  and  yet  unseen  ! — 

Ye  halls,  in  whose  seclusion  and  repose 
| Phantoms  of  fame,  liko  exhalations,  rose 
i And  vanish’d! — we  who  are  about  to  die 
Salute  you  ; earth  and  air  and  sea  and  8ky, 

I And  the  Imperial  sun  that  scatters  down 
I His  sovereign  splendours  upon  grove  and  town. 

Ye  do  not  answer  us  ! ye  do  not  hear! 

I We  are  forgotten ; and  in  your  austere 
! And  oalm  indifference,  ye  little  care 
Whether  we  come  or  go,  or  whence  or  where. 

' What  passing  generations  fill  these  halls, 

1 What  passing  voices  eoho  from  these  walls, 
i Ye  heed  not;  we  are  only  as  the  blast, 

A moment  heard,  and  then  for  over  past. 

| Not  so  the  teachers  who  in  earlier  days 
1 Led  our  bewilder’d  feet  through  learning’s  maze : 
They  answer  us — alas  ! what  have  I said  ? 

What  greetings  come  there  from  the  voioeless 
dead  ? 

What  salutation,  welcome,  or  reply  ? 

What  pressure  from  the  hands  that  lifeless  lie  P 
< They  are  no  longer  here  : they  all  are  gone 
Into  the  land  of  shadows — all  save  one. 

; Honour  and  reverence,  and  the  good  repute 
i That  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit, 

1 Be  unto  him,  whom  living  wo  salute. 


The  great  Italian  poet,  when  he  made 
His  dreadful  journey  to  the  realms  of  shade, 
Met  there  the  old  instructor  of  his  youth, 

And  cried  in  tones  of  pity  and  of  ruth  : 

“ Oh,  never  from  the  memory  of  my  heart 
Your  dear  paternal  image  shall  depart, 

Who  while  on  earth,  ere  yet  by  death  surprised, 
Taught  me  how  mortals  are  immortalised.” 

To-day  we  make  the  poet’s  words  our  own, 

And  utter  them  in  plaintive  undertone  ; 

Nor  to  the  living  only  be  they  said, 

But  to  the  other  living,  called  the  dead, 

Whose  dear,  paternal  images  appear, 

Not  wrapp’d  in  gloom,  but  robed  in  sunshine 
here  ; 

Whose  simple  lives,  complete  and  without  flaw, 
Were  part  and  parcel  of  great  nature’s  law  ; 

Who  said  not  to  their  Lord,  as  if  afraid, 

“ Here  is  thy  talent  in  a napkin  laid,” 

But  labour’d  in  their  sphere,  as  those  who  live 
In  the  delight  that  work  alone  can  give. 

Peace  be  to  them ; eternal  peace  and  rest, 

And  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  behest: 

“ Ye  have  been  faithful  over  a few  things, 

Over  tea  cities  shall  ye  reign  as  kings.” 

And  ye  who  fill  the  places  we  once  fill’d, 

And  follow  in  the  farrows  that  we  till’d, 

Young  men,  whose  generous  hearts  are  beating 
high, 

We  who  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die, 

Salute  you ; hail  you  ; take  your  hands  in  ours, 
And  crown  you  with  our  welcome  as  with  flowers ! 
How  beautiful  is  youth ! how  bright  it  gleams 
With  its  illusions,  aspirations,  dreams  ! 

Book  of  Beginnings,  Story  without  End, 

Each  maid  a heroine,  and  each  man  a friend  ! 
Aladdin’s  Lamp,  and  Fortunatus’  Purse 
That  holds  the  treasure  of  the  universe  ! 

All  possibilities  are  in  its  hands, 

No  danger  daunts  it,  and  no  foe  withstands  ; 

In  its  sublime  audacity  of  faith, 

“ Be  thou  removed  ! ” it  to  the  mountain  saith, 
And  with  ambitious  feet,  secure  and  proud, 
Ascends  the  ladder  leaning  on  the  cloud ! 

As  ancient  Priam  at  the  Sctean  gate, 

Sat  on  the  walls  of  Troy  in  regal  state 
With  the  old  men,  too  old  and  weak  to  fight, 
Chirping  like  grasshoppers  in  their  delight 
To  see  the  embattled  hosts  with  spear  and  shield 
Of  Trojans  and  Aohaians  in  the  field  : 

So  from  the  snowy  summits  of  our  years 
We  Bee  you  in  the  plain,  as  each  appears, 

And  question  of  you ; asking,  “ Who  is  he 
That  towers  above  the  others  ? Which  may  be 
Atreides,  Menelaus,  Odysseus, 

Ajax,  the  great,  or  bold  Idomeneus  ?” 

Let  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armour  on 
As  he  who  puts  it  off,  the  battle  done. 

Study  yourselves ; and  most  of  all  note  well 
Wherein  kind  Nature  meant  you  to  excel. 

Write  on  your  doors  the  saying  wise  and  old, 

“ Be  bold  ! be  bold  ; and  everywhere  be  bold  ; 

Be  not  too  bold  ! ” Yet  better  the  excess 
Than  the  defect ; better  the  more  than  less  ; 
Better  like  Hector  in  the  field  to  die, 

Than  like  the  perfumed  Paris  turn  and  fly. 

And  now,  my  classmates ; ye  remaining  few 
That  number  not  the  half  of  those  we  knew  ; 

Ye,  against  whose  familiar  names  not  yet 
The  fatal  asterisk  of  death  is  set, 

Ye  I salute  ! The  horologe  of  Time 
Strikes  the  half  century  with  a solemn  chime, 
And  summons  us  together  once  again, 

The  joy  of  meeting  not  unmix’d  with  pain. 

Where  are  the  others  P Voices  from  the  deep 
Caverns  of  daikness  answer  me  : “ They  sleep ! ” 
I name  no  names  ; instinctively  I feel 
Each  at  some  well-remember’d  grave  will  kneel, 
And  from  the  inscription  wipe  the  weeds  and  moss, 
For  every  heart  best  knoweth  its  own  loss. 

I seethe  scatter’d  grave-stones  gleaming  white 
Through  the  pale  dusk  of  the  impending  night ; 
O'er  all  alike  the  impartial  sunset  throws 
Its  golden  lilies  mingled  with  the  rose ; 

We  give  to  all  a tender  thought,  and  pass 
Out  of  the  grave-yards  with  their  tangled  grass, 
Unto  these  scenes  frequented  by  our  feet 
When  we  were  young,  and  life  was  fresh  and  sweet. 

What  shall  I say  to  yon  ? What  can  I say 
Better  than  silence  is  ? When  I survey 
This  throng  of  faces  turn’d  to  meet  my  own, 
Friendly  and  fair,  and  yet  to  me  unknown, 
Transform’d  the  very  landscape  seems  to  be  : 

It  is  the  same,  yet  not  the  same  to  me. 

So  many  memories  crowd  upon  my  brain, 


So  many  ghosts  are  in  the  wooded  plain, 

I fain  would  steal  away  with  noiseless  tread, 

As  from  a house  where  some  one  lieth  dead. 

I cannot  go I pause ; — I hesitate  ; 

My  feet  reluctant  linger  at  the  gate; 

As  one  who  struggles  in  a troubled  dream 
To  speak  and  cannot,  to  myself  I seem. 

Vanish  the  dream  ! Vanish  the  idle  fears  ! 
Vanish  the  rolling  mists  of  fifty  years  ! 
Whatever  time  of  space  may  intervene, 

I will  not  be  a stranger  in  this  Ecene.  ] 

Here  every  doubt,  all  indecision  ends; 

Hail,  my  companions,  comrades,  classmates, 
friends. 

Ah  me  ! the  fifty  years  since  last  wc  met 
Seem  to  me  fifty  folios  bound  and  set 
By  Time,  the  great  transcriber,  on  his  shelves, 
Wherein  are  written  the  histories  of  ourselves. 
What  tragedies,  what  comedies  are  there; 

What  joy  and  grief,  what  rapture  and  despair  ? 
What  chronioles  of  triumph  and  defeat, 

Of  struggle,  and  temptation,  and  retreat ! 

What  records  of  regrets,  and  doubts,  and  fears ! 
What  pages  blotted,  blister’d  by  our  tears  ! 

What  lovely  landscapes  on  the  margin  shine, 
What  sweet,  angelio  faces,  what  divine 

And  holy  images  of  love  and  trust, 

Undimm’d  by  age,  unsoil’d  by  damp  or  dust ! 
Whose  hand  shall  dare  to  open  and  explore 
These  volumes,  closed  and  clasp’d  for  evermore  ? 
Not  mine.  With  reverential  feet  I pass, 

I hear  a voice  that  cries,  “ Alas  ! alas  ! 

Whatever  hath  been  written  shall  remain, 

Nor  be  erased  nor  written  o’er  again  ; 

The  unwritten  only  still  belongs  to  thee, 

Take  heed,  and  ponder  well  what  that  shall  be.” 
*##### 
But  why,  you  ask  me,  should  this  tale  be  told 
To  men  grown  old,  or  who  are  growing  old  ? 

It  is  too  late  ! Ah,  nothing  is  too  late 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty.  Sophocles 
Wrote  his  grand  “ CEdipus,”  and  Simonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers, 
When  each  had  number’d  more  than  fourscore 
years ; 

And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten, 

Had  but  begun  his  characters  of  men. 

Chaucer,  at  Woodstock,  with  the  nightingales, 

At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales ; 

Goethe,  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last, 

Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past. 
These  are,  indeed,  exceptions ; bnt  they  show 
How  far  the  gulf  stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 
Into  the  Arctic  regions  of  onr  lives, 

Where  little  else  than  life  itself  survives. 

As  the  barometer  fortels  the  storm 
While  still  the  stars  are  clear,  the  weather  warm, 
So  something  in  us,  as  old  age  draws  near, 
Betrays  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  nimble  mercury,  ere  we  are  aware, 

Descends  the  elastic  ladder  of  the  air; 

The  telltale  blood  in  artery  and  vein 
Sinks  from  its  higher  levels  in  the  brain ; 
Whatever  poet,  orator,  or  Bage 
May  say  of  it,  old  age  is  still  old  age. 

It  is  the  waning,  not  the  crescent  moon, 

The  dusk  of  evening,  not  the  blaze  of  noon ; 

It  is  not  strength,  but  weakness  ; not  desire, 

But  its  suroeaee  ; not  the  fierce  heat  of  fire, 

The  burning  and  consuming  element, 

But  that  of  ashes  and  of  embers  spent, 

In  which  some  living  sparks  we  still  discern, 
Enough  to  warm,  but  not  enough  to  burn. 

What  then  P Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say 
The  night  hath  come  P it  is  no  longer  day  ? 

The  night  hath  not  yet  come  ; we  are  not  quite 
Cut  off  from  labour  by  the  failing  light; 
Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare  ; 

Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear; 

Not  CEdipus  Coloneus,  or  Greek  Ode, 

Or  tales  of  pilgrims  that  one  morning  rode 
Out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 

But  other  something,  would  we  but  begin ; 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress, 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day. 


A Salutary  Stipulation.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Halifax  Town  Council,  on  the  1st  inst.,  it 
was  resolved  that  a clause  be  inserted  in  the  new 
Bill  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  requiring  the 
provision  of  two  sleeping-rooms  in  every  new 
house  to  be  afterwards  erected. 
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THE  MOUNTEBANK  IN  LITERATURE 
AND  ART. 

It  is  perhaps  now  almost  useless  to  attempt 
to  illustrate  any  theme  from  an  analogy  derived 
from  the  statute  fair.  The  present  generation 
can  scarcely  remember  that  institution.  But 
there  are  fathers  and  grandfathers,  under  whose 
banners  we  serve,  who  can,  and  to  this  class  we 
address  ourselves, — a class  which  will  vouch  for 
the  accuracy  of  what  we  are  about  to  say,  viz., 
that  whether  business  or  pleasure  might  bring 
visitors  to  the  fair,  the  mountebank,  above  all 
others,  was  the  ultimate,  grand,  and  all  absorb- 
ing attraction.  For  if  people  went  to  the  fair 
on  business,  business  was  transacted  on  com- 
mon  sense  principles,  according  to  legitimate 
routine,  although  in  some  cases  it  might  pass 
over  into  very  sharp  praotice.  So  also  if  the 
pleasure-seeker  went  a fairing,  there  were 
Richardson’s  and  Wombwell’s ; but  even  these, 
although  a little  makeshift  in  their  arrangements, 
were  to  a very  great  extent  formulated  entertain- 
ments, and,  therefore,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable, 
save  when  the  keeper  of  the  famous  menagerie 
put  his  head  into  the  lion’s  moutb,  with  a re- 
quest to  be  told  when  the  beast  wagged  his 
tail ; or  when,  in  that  well-remembered  peripa- 
tetio  temple  of  the  legimitate  drama,  the  apa- 
thetic public  was  aroused  by  that  noble  broad 
sword  encounter  of  one,  two,  three,  and  under, 
till  it  beat  time  with  its  feet,  and  then  seeing 
the  trick  of  it,  and  that  it  was  metrically  ar- 
ranged, its  attention  flagged,  it  became  weary, 
and  departed.  And  whither,  and  to  what  part 
of  the  fair  did  it  then  bend  its  steps  ? Why,  to 
that  popular  outskirt  where  above  wheels  mounted 
on  his  platform  the  mountebank  exhibited  him- 
self, and  held  all  degrees  in  a roar  with  his 
jpkes,  kept  them  in  breathless  suspense  by  the 
contortions  of  his  body  and  limbs  and  the  entire 
defiance  of  all  nature’s  intentions  in  respect  to 
the  relative  functions  and  positions  of  arms,  legs, 
trunk,  and  head  ; or  now  playing  the  conjuror, 
suggesting  his  near  relationship  to  the  evil  one. 
Everything  here  was  irregular  and  unexpected, 
the  mountebank  humanity  comported  itself  as 
no  sane  individual  would  ever  think  of  doing  in 
farm  or  more  refined  homestead,  and  that  was 
the  charm  of  the  ancient  mountebank  of  your 
true  Briton. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  to  conclude 
that  when  the  fairs  were  put  down  mounte- 
banks became  extinct  and  were  never  seen  or 
heard  of  more.  By  no  means,  the  mountebank 
was  too  much  an  adumbration  of  the  national 
mind  to  be  thus  summarily  got  rid  of.  The 
mountebank  was  too  truthful  a reflex  of  the 
country’s  mental  and  moral  idiosyncrasies  to  be 
finally  and  for  ever  dismissed,  and  though  the 
statute  fair  is  abolished,  the  mountebank  sur- 
vives in  the  pulpit,  in  literature,  in  science,  and 
in  art,  and  delights  yet  larger  and  larger 
audiences ; in  one  case  by  the  contortions  of 
paradox,  the  eccentricity  of  language,  the  moral 
somersaults,  or  the  hocus-pocussing  of  every- 
thing that  is  established  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood. On  another  platform  — soience,  — the 
mountebank  professor,  by  his  wonderful  mani- 
pulation of  the  physical  forces,  and  by  setting 
aside  all  respect  and  reserve  in  the  presence  of 
Dame  Nature,  compels  her  to  go  through  all 
kinds  of  extraordinary  gambols  before  the 
uninitiated  in  the  midst  of  blue  and  red  fire, 
and  not  unfrequently  manages  to  raise  a laugh 
to  her  discredit,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
lively  and  harlequin  expositor  pours  forth  such 
an  abracadabra  by  way  of  explanation,  that 
they  who  have  seriously  studied  the  subject  find 
it  difficult  to  stifle  what  might  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered by  the  admiring  crowd  an  unseemly  fit 
of  laughter.  In  art,  too,  the  mountebank  pro- 
fessional is  for  ever  re-appearing  to  obtain  the 
suffrages  of  the  groundlings  with  the  well-known 
greeting  of  “ Here  we  are  again,”  and  presenting 
such  a comio  impersonation  of  the  real  painter, 
such  a palette  and  brushes  and  maulstick,  and 
with  such  seriousness,  that  the  assembled  crowd 
is  for  a time  serious,  and  waits  to  see  what  a 
genius  with  such  unpromising  materials  can  do. 
The  exalted  genius  now  proceeds  to  trowel  a dab 
of  pigment  on  to  his  canvas  for  the  forehead, 
another  for  the  nose,  a third  for  the  cheek,  and  a 
fourth  for  the  chin,  and  behold  the  features  of 
some  popular  hero  embodied  in  paint,  and 
amidst  tumultuous  applause.  Manchester  men 
crowd,  crush,  and  battle  for  the  prize,  and 
the  fortunate  winner  carries  off  this  work 
of  a genius  at  a fabnlous  Bum.  Once  a 
mountebank  always  a mountebank,  and  so 
that  speciality  in  art  is  continued.  The  per- 


former may,  however,  change  the  dodge  of  bold- 
ness and  facility  for  that  of  extreme  care  and 
simulated  earnestness.  He  will  now  exhaust  all 
his  skill  upon  the  button  or  the  dress  of  some  piece 
of  ill-drawn  and  lifeless  humanity,  after  which 
there  is  a general  buzz  amongst  the  crowd  of 
“Wondrous!”  “Marvellous!”  The  mounte- 
bank painter  seeks  to  astonish  his  public  by  the 
oddity  of  his  subjeot,  by  some  unusual  phase  of 
nature,  by  the  rendering  of  crass  ugliness,  or,  in 
short,  by  turning  Nature  upBide  down.  There 
are  generally  drummers  and  trumpetei's  in  the 
company  of  mountebanks,  whose  chief  business 
is  to  attract,  like  their  masters,  by  loudness 
rather  than  harmony.  Considerable  aid  and 
support,  or  rather  let  us  say  countenance,  has 
been  given  to  mountebank  art  by  those  great 
masters  of  Classic  art,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese,  who  may  be  said  in  respect  to  art  to 
be  skilful  in  standing  upon  their  heads,  and  in 
contorting  themselves  in  colour,  in  that  way 
which  delighteth  “ye  Inglish,”  who,  since  they 
have  received  the  higher  education,  no  longer 
admire,  as  they  were  once  taught  to  do,  those 
old-fashioned  sophisticated  harmonies  of  Titian 
and  Tintoretto,  but  are  never  tired  of  expatiating 
on  the  merits  of  the  willow-pattern, — those 
hideous  vases  and  dragons  from  the  Celestial 
Empire,  and  the  whole  brood  of  barbarian 
ugliness. 

There  is  mountebank  architecture,  too,  to  raise 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  publio  to  a smile, 
from  a smile  to  a broad  grin,  and  eventually  to  a 
broad  laugh  ; we  mean  especially  those  red-brick 
constructions, — pigs  with  one  ear, — which  in- 
clude vagaries  in  windows,  gables,  and  ohimney- 
pots,  in  aspiring  roofs  and  humble  porches,  in 
comical  little  lights  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
chambers  they  are  intended  to  illuminate,  and 
in  fact  in  the  general  unexpected  placement  of 
things, — mountebank  ai-chitecture,  which  asto- 
nishes by  its  inconvenient  rooms  and  low  ceil- 
ings, and  by  that  touching  earnest  faith  and 
simplicity  which  reverts  to  knots-  in  glass  and 
the  bottoms  of  bottles  for  superior  illumination, — 
all  these  traits,  of  oourse,  indicating  mental  con- 
ditions highly  imbued  with  the  notion  of  pro- 
gress, and,  moreover,  charmingly  demonstrating 
that  there  are  yet  people,  calling  themselves 
educated,  for  whom  Greece  and  Italy  have  existed 
in  vain. 

We  might  Bhow,  had  we  space,  how  mounte- 
bankism  carries  the  day  in  the  entire  circle  of 
English  life,  from  politics  to  Punch  and  Judy, 
and  that  common  sense  and  sound  and  devoted 
work  in  any  department  in  this  country  have  an 
uphill  fight  of  it  against  those  more  popular  per- 
formers,— Folly,  Eccentricity,  and  Affectation. 
But  hearing  the  crowd  shouting  at  the  top  of 
its  voice  after  one  of  its  famous  mountebanks, 
we  must  gather  up  our  writing  materials  and 
make  off,  lest  we  should  be  discovered  penning 
these  sentiments  and  be  maltreated. 


COMPRESSED  AIR  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Notwithstanding  the  expense  involved  in 
producing  compressed  air,  many  proprietors  of 
mines  have  found  it  expedient  to  introduce 
powerful  air-compressing  engines  for  driving 
boring-machines,  as  well  as  drawing  and  hoisting 
machinery  and  shaft-pumps,  very  often  situated 
some  distance  from  the  adit  end  or  pit  moutb. 
To  work  the  latter  direct  by  steam,  or  by  rope 
or  chain  gear,  was  found  both  difficult  and  com- 
plicated. Compressed  air  was  next  used  in 
mines  and  other  undergx'ound  works,  for  driving 
engines  for  the  transport  of  material  in  a hori- 
zontal direction,  where  hitherto  human  or  animal 
power  had  been  employed.  The  former  was 
often  not  obtainable  even  at  very  high  wages, 
and  the  latter  was  found  to  be  a great  nuisance, 
the  presence  of  horses  in  pits  deteriorating  very 
much  the  already  bad  air  of  mines.  The  difficult 
problem  seems  to  be  in  a very  fair  way  of  being 
solved.  In  one  instance,  the  works  at  the  St. 
Gothard  Tunnel,  the  introduction  of  compressed 
air  as  a motor  has  been  practically  tested,  and 
the  engines  employed  there  for  the  removal  of 
the  debris  seem  to  give  satisfaction.  Narrow- 
gauge  locomotives  for  compressed  air  are  also 
now  being  constructed  in  the  engineering  works 
of  Herr  Humbold,  at  Kalk,  near  Deutz,  on  the 
Rhine. 

The  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  provide 
the  engines  with  a sufficient  store  of  compressed 
air,  so  as  to  be  able  to  run  certain  required  dis- 
tances.  They  are  therefore  supplied  with  an 
air-reservoir,  or  air-boiler,  if  that  expression  be 
permissible,  resting  on  a carriage- frame.  The 
same  frame  also  carries  the  twin-engices  moved 


by  the  compressed  air.  The  tension  of  the 
stored-up  air  naturally  decreases  gradually,  until 
the  pressure  becomes  so  small  that  it  cannot 
overcome  the  resistance  any  longer,  and  the 
engine  consequently  stops.  But  the  supply  of 
air  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  perform  the  work 
required;  moreover,  air  is  not,  like  steam,  de- 
pendent on  the  temperature,  and  is  not  affected 
by  stoppages,  &c. 

To  make  compressed  air  last  a certain  time 
and  distance,  it  is  only  necessary  to  condense  it 
to  a corresponding  high  pressure.  But  there  is 
a limit  even  to  its  condensation,  for  leaving  the 
possible  danger  of  explosion  at  too  high  a 
pressure  out  of  consideration,  there  is  a difficulty 
in  so  constructing  condensers  as  to  make  them 
practically  workable,  even  at  a very  high  tension. 
On  the  one  hand,  too  great  compression  raises 
the  temperature  too  much,  while  on  the  other,  on 
the  re-expaDsion  of  the  escaping  air  the  tempe- 
rature is  lowered  to  such  a degree  that  ioe  would 
form.  Practically,  therefore,  air  has  hitherto 
been  condensed  only  to  a pressure  of  four  or 
five  atmospheres  ; and  calculations  have  shown 
that  a pressure  of  this  power  in  a closed  reser- 
voir of  the  dimensions  of  a boiler  as  generally 
employed  in  mines  is  sufficient  to  move  not  only 
the  dead  weight  of  the  locomotive,  but  also  a 
useful  load  on  the  horizontal  way  a tolerably 
long  distance  with  the  same  ease  and  quiokness 
as  is  now  the  case  if  men  or  horses  are  used  for 
traotion.  If  the  stored-up  air  of  one  reservoir 
should  not  be  found  sufficient  for  a certain  dis- 
tance, two  or  more  of  them  may  be  carried, 
connected  with  each  other  by  indiarubber  pipes. 
If  pipes,  furnished  at  intervals  with  cocks,  are 
laid  along  the  levels  of  mines  wherever  the 
engines  are  to  run,  the  latter  may  take  in  afresh 
supply  of  compressed  air  whenever  required. 
As  in  mines,  so  on  the  surface,  pipes  may  be 
laid  in  the  ground  along  a oertain  route.  It  will 
be  seen  that  oompressed-air  engines  will  in  time 
no  doubt  be  found  especially  useful  for  road 
locomotives. — Berg,  und  huttenin.  Zeitung. 


WHO  SHALL  BE  FOREMAN  ? 

Sir, — It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  discussion 
now  going  forward  as  to  the  status  of  the  various 
trades  connected  with  building  operations,  there 
is  too  much  biassed  opinion,  and  too  little  positive 
fact  brought  forward  to  support  that  opinion. 

In  my  former  letter  I stated  that  carpenters 
and  joiners,  as  a rule,  were  better  qualified  by 
education  to  obtain  and  retain  the  leading  posi- 
tion than  bricklayers.  This  assertion  is  borne 
out  by  your  correspondent,  “ G.  Banks,”  who 
in  your  last  issue  gave  us  the  returns  of  the 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Schools.  I 
quite  agree  with  Mr.  Banks  in  saying  that 
“ further  comment  on  this  matter  would  be 
superfluous.” 

In  the  matter  of  preparation  of  working  draw- 
ings, it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  details 
of  carpenter’s  and  joiner’s  work  to  be  left  to  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  works  ; but  in  all  cases 
where  brickwork  is  concerned  the  most  full  and 
complete  detail  drawings  are  furnished  from  the 
architect’s  office.  It  has  been  virtually  admitted 
by  “ Bricklayer  ” that  the  carpenter’s  trade  is 
the  most  difficult  to  acquire,  as  he  says  it  takes 
seven  years’  close  application  in  the  shop  to 
learn  only  a part. 

How  long  is  a bricklayer  learning  his  trade  ? 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  years  if  he  is  an 
intelligent  man  ! How,  then,  is  it  possible  for 
“ Bricklayer  ” to  say  that  his  is  the  most  difficult 
trade  to  acquire  ? Again,  what  does  a brick- 
layer know  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  joinery  ? 
It  is  not  possible  for  him  to  acquire  any  useful 
knowledge  except  by  practice,  and  if  it  takes 
seven  years  for  a joiner  to  master  his  trade,  how 
long  would  a bricklayer  be  learning  ? 

After  all,  it  does  not  rest  with  the  repi'esenta- 
tives  of  the  respective  trades  to  say  which  shall 
be  the  leading  one;  it  rests  with  a superior 
power,  viz.,  the  architects.  What  is  their  ver- 
diet  P I say  most  emphatically  it  is  for  the  car- 
penter and  joiner.  This  is  another  fact. 

E.  L. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  the  question  raised  in 
your  paper  as  to  who  is  to  be  considered  the  most 
“fitless  and  desartless  person”  to  be  clerk  of 
works  or  foreman  of  large  public  works,  little 
has  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  stonemasons. 
Fearing  it  may  be  thought  that  our  silence  is 
the  Bilence  that  gives  consent,  I would  like  to 
say,  with  your  permission,  a few  words,  not  in 
contravention  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Carpenter, 
for  that  would  indeed  be  presumption,  but  to 
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B show  that  masons  are  not  the  unimportant 
I personages  he  would  have  us  to  believe.  The 
B carpenter  reminds  me  of  the  cobbler  in  the  old 

■ story,  who  maintained  that,  no  matter  for  what 
N it  was  required,  there  was  nothing  like  leather, 
I not  for  any  intrinsic  value  the  leather  possessed, 
I but  because  it  was  the  material  in  which  he 

■ worked.  Now,  masons,  as  a rule,  have  not  the 
I reputation  of  being  frightened  at  shadows  ; and 
I though  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Carpenter  for  the 
I position  he  assigns  us  of  the  good  little  boy  who 
K knows  his  place,  I cannot,  for  my  part,  see 

“aught  so  godlike  in  the  form,  so  all-command- 
ing in  the  name,  of”  carpenter,  “ that  he  alone 
Bhould  revel  in  the  charms  of”  clerk  of  workshops, 
B “or  monopolise”  all  the  large  publio  jobs.  I 
will  state  very  briefly  a few  reasons  why  I 
imagine  masons  possess  superior  claims  to  either 
bricklayers  or  carpenters.  In  the  first  place,  the 
I material  in  which  the  mason  works  is  so  much 

I grander  in  itself,  the  results  obtainable  are  so 
superior,  that  the  whole  education  of  a mason 

I must  be  conducted  in  a much  more  liberal  spirit ; 

the  mind  that  can  grasp  in  its  entirety  the 
u splendid  Btone  structures  at  present  being  raised 
■ in  London  and  round  about,  can  conceive  and 
I carry  such  structures  to  a successful  termination, 

3 must  be  possessed  of  penetrative  powers  that 
well  may  vie  with  any  opposition  bricklayers  or 
I carpenters  may  present.  To  whom  is  the 
ll  splendid  appearance  of  our  metropolis  due  if 

I not  to  the  mason  ? 

The  carpenter  says  this  is  an  art ; here  he  is 
not  quite  correct.  An  art  it  unquestionably  is, 
but  any  one  who  has  had  to  deal  with  masonry 
in  any  quantity  is  aware  that  constructive 
problems  of  great  ingenuity  are  continually 
being  presented, — problems,  I am  inolined  to 
think,  it  would  puzzle  many  bricklayers  and 
I carpenters  to  solve.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  by  no 
| means  correct  when  he  says  masons  accept  the 

3 position  he  assigns  them.  This  is  not  so  ; and  I 
think  if  the  clerks  of  works  were  polled  he  would 

I be  surprised  to  find  how  many  were  representa- 
tives of  the  class  he  so  coolly  ignores.  I note  that 
in  his  letter  he  plumes  himself  on  being  able  to 
build  himself  a house,  a task  he  imagines  to  be 
jj  beyond  the  constructive  capabilities  of  a mason 
1 ora  bricklayer  ; if  this  be  so,  let  us  then  resign 
I to  carpenters  the  all-important  work  of  house- 
I building,  and  let  masons  be  humbly  content  to 
ID  confine  their  attention  to  suoh  unimportant  work 
4 as  cathedrals,  ohurches,  town-halls,  and  so  on. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  but 
■ trusting  you  will  allow  the  depth  of  my  feeling 
d to  form  the  breadth  of  my  excuse,  I am,  &c., 

A Stonemason. 


Sir, — I have  read  with  great  interest  the 
I correspondence  which  has  been  going  on  in 
B your  columns  for  several  weeks  past  respecting 
i the  best  man  for  foreman  or  clerk  of  works  on 
I buildings,  and  I cannot  help  thinking  that  all 
a have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  any  one  of  the 
m three  branches,  i e.,  mason,  bricklayer,  and  car- 
ls penter  may  fairly  hold  that  position,  provided 
a he  be  employed  on  a building  most  suited  to 
lii  his  qualifications.  For  instance,  take  a church 
either  in  building  or  restoration,  and  in  which 
fl  the  chief  material  used  is  stone  (and  there  are 
u|  many  such),  the  proper  man  in  that  oase  would 
oj  be  the  mason,  provided  he  has  acquired  a proper 
a knowledge  of  the  attendant  trades,  which  is 
Ij  within  the  range  of  any  artisan,  if  he  will  only 
[4  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  sur- 
iq  round  him;  and  the  same  may  be  said  for  the 
la  other  trades,  vice  versd. 

I cannot  help  thinking  there  is  plenty  of 
id  scope  for  all,  provided  the  proper  man  be  put 
! in  the  proper  place. 

1 I myself  have  been  engaged  on  a church  job, 
h where  the  clerk  of  works  knew  comparatively 
u little  or  nothing  of  the  proper  bed  or  quality 
1 of  the  stone  being  used  ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I have  been  engaged  on  work  where  com pa- 
bl  ratively  little  was  known  by  that  individual  of 
' the  woodwork,  and  so  on. 

And  herein  I take  it  lies  a great  deal  of  the 
i cause  of  the  faulty  work  which  is  frequently 
met  with. 

| I therefore  in  conclusion  beg  to  appeal  to  all, — 
■a  the  mason,  the  bricklayer,  and  the  carpenter 
I alike, — to  educate  themselves,  first  in  their  own 
branch,  und  then  in  the  attendant  trades,  and  so 
’ 1 become  proficient  to  take  the  place  of  general 
l|  foreman  or  clerk  of  works  on  a building  most 
suited  to  his  qualifications,  trusting  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  architect  to  put  the  right  man  in 
; the  right  place,  which  I think  at  present  is  not 
! always  the  case.  Country  Mason. 


PICTURES  VERSUS  GLASS  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ W.  C.  T.,”  takes 
it  as  settled  that  the  proper  method  of  decorat- 
ing St.  Paul’s  is  by  mural  pictures,  but  as  this  is 
open  to  an  alternative,  the  question  can  only  be 
decided  by  what  is  practicable.  The  building 
was  erected  in  the  first  instance  as  a place  of 
worship,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  a busy 
city,  it  appears  only  reasonable  that  it  should,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  isolated  from  its  surround- 
ings by  tho  resources  of  painted  glass. 

Again,  St.  Paul’s,  I suggest,  is  not  a fitting 
subject  for  high-class  mural  decoration,  inas- 
much as  we  do  not  display  works  of  high  art  in 
the  gloom  of  a cathedral,  but  in  fitting  places 
specially  constructed  for  them.  Where  is  the 
field  for  their  display  ? Not  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  vision,  but  on  the  vault  surfaces,  which, 
if  undertaken  by  any  artist,  would  simply  show 
him  as  a very  lofty  instance  of  self-abnegation. 

Admitting  mural  decoration  to  hold  a higher 
position  in  art  than  pictured  glass,  are  we  not 
bound  to  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  to  be  applied  ? in  other  words,  if  the  result  is 
worth  the  effort  ? We  must  take  St.  Paul’s  as 
its  great  architect  left  it,  and  consider  adorn- 
ment in  the  light  of  practicability  as  well  as 
precedent. 

I apprehend  that  the  Yatican  and  Sistine 
chapel  are  more  fitting  subjects  for  wall  and 
roof  decoration,  as  presenting  broader  surfaces 
than  are  desirable  in  our  Northern  latitudes,  and 
that  we  must  adapt  from  and  not  imitate  them. 

Further,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  if  archi- 
tecture and  mural  painting  can  be  successfully 
combined  in  the  same  building.  Broad  surfaces 
and  simple  architectural  detail,  such  as  we  find 
in  Byzantine  churches,  seem  most  fitting  for  its 
application.  But  in  these  instances  architecture 
is  subordinated,  and  consequently  suffers. 

A building  whioh  has  incorporated  with  it  all 
the  resources  of  architectural  detail  and  the 
grace  of  well-proportioned  outline,  leaves  scant 
opportunity  for  the  work  of  the  painter. 

The  resulting  surfaces  available  for  him  are 
usually  the  accidents  of  the  building,  and  not 
such  as  he  would  stipulate  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  window-forms  are  parts  of  the  essence 
of  a design  affording  a fitting  framework  for 
any  art  whioh  the  painter  in  glass  may  devise. 

G.  S.  A. 


OLD  LONDON. 

The  European  Magazine  contains  some  inte- 
resting engravings  of  old  relics  of  London — 
which  are  now  destroyed — generally.  Vol.  19 
has  a frontispiece  view  of  “Old  Houses  in 
Leadenhall-street,”  as  seen  in  1790.  Yol.  20, 
p.  329,  has  a view  of  “ Prince  Rupert’s 
Palace  in  Beeoh-street.”  Here  Charles  I. 
visited  Prince  Rupert.  Yol.  30  has  a view  of 
“ Old  Houses  behind  the  Charter  House  and  in 
Duke-street,  Smithfield,  A.D.  1599,”  being 
“curious  vestiges  of  antiquity.”  Vol.  32  has  a 
fine  view  of  an  old  house  in  Well-street,  Hackney, 
“ formerly  the  residence  of  the  prior  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,”  as  visible  in  1797.  The  frontis- 
piece of  vol.  42  is  a view  of  old  houses  then 
(1802) — lately  pulled  down — in  the  street  called 
Butcher  - row,  — Beaumont  House,  &c.  The 
frontispiece  of  vol.  43  is  an  engraving  of  Green 
Arbour  - court,  Old  Bailey,  recently  destroyed, 
showing  the  house  occupied  by  Dr.  0.  Goldsmith, 
in  1758.  In  vol.  45,  p.  329,  Holland  House  is 
engraved,  having  been  erected  A.D.  1607, — a 
“ very  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of 
that  period,” — now  extant.  The  frontispiece  of 
vol.  39  (1801)  shows  “ A remarkable  Old  House 
in  Leadenhall-street.”  At  p.  441,  the  house — 
recently  destroyed  (1870) — formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  William  Hogarth,  in  Leicester-square, 
is  engraved.  Vol.  47  contains  a curious  en- 
graving, A.D.  1805,  of  The  Templars,  at  Hack- 
ney,— an  old  house.  Yol.  51  contains  a view  of 
St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell.  The  engraving  of 
a public-house — west  side,  at  the  lower  end  of 
Drury-lane — is  the  frontispiece  of  vol.  52.  The 
Queen’s  Head,  Islington,  A.D.  1808,  is  contained 
in  vol.  53.  Yol.  57  has  an  engraving  of  the 
Bolt-court  residence  of  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  destroyed 
by  fire,  A.D.  1819,  and  described  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  s.  1,  vol.  5.  Vol.  59,  p.  413,  shows 
“ Barber’s  Barn,”  at  Hackney,  an  old  mansion 
then  (A.D.  1812)  recently  destroyed.  Vol.  60 
contains  as  its  frontispiece  a view  of  Bricklayers’ 
Hall,  and  p.  280  a view  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
House  in  St.  Martin’s-street,  now  extant,  minus 
the  Observatory,  and  more  reoently  occupied  by 
Dr.  Burney,  as  appears  from  the  Diary  of 


Madame  D’Arblay.  The  frontispiece  of  vol.  63 
shows  a curious  house  in  the  Old  Bailey,  oppo- 
site Justice  Hall,  A.D.  1813,  stated  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  notorious  Jonathan  Wild. 

These  are  interesting  specimens  of  ancient 
London  arohiteoture.  As  similar  relics,  such  as 
Brixton  Manor  House,  Steele’s  Cottage,  Belsize 
and  Fleetwood  mansions,  all  damaged  recently, 
are  yet  extant,  photographs  should  be  taken 
before  final  destruction.  Amongst  these  maybe 
named  sundry  edifices  near  Smithfield,  in  Fetter- 
lane,  and  Wyoh-street ; a double  house  opposite 
Messrs.  Hoare’s  bank,  in  Fleet-street,  similar, 
probably,  to  the  Mitre  Tavern,  taken  down 
A.D.  1828  to  make  room  for  this  establishment, 
and  mentioned  in  “ Boswell’s  Johnson  ” ; the 
house  No.  165,  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
known  as  “ Sir  Paul  Pindar’s”  ; and  the  north 
side  of  Staple  Inn,  Holborn, — all  merit  the  notice 
of  future  architects.  Chr.  Cooke. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  conduit  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  your  last 
issue,  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  a con- 
siderable length  of  old  lead  pipe,  corresponding 
exactly  to  the  description  given,  was  discovered 
some  time  since  within  the  enclosure  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  had  been 
cut  off  at  each  end  on  the  line  of  the  enclosure. 
The  pipe  is  about  4 in.  thick,  and  weighs  say 
1 cwt.  per  yard.  It  is  6 in.  over  all,  and  its 
shape  that  of  a flattened  horse-collar. 

Geo.  McDonell. 


STONE  GUTTERS. 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  practical  authorities  say 
if  they  have  ever  found  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion to  take  place  in  longish  lengths  of  limestone  ? 
I have  been  called  in  to  advise  in  the  case  of  a 
public  building  where  the  gutters  (behind  a 
parapet)  are  formed  in  lengths  of  limestone,  the 
trough  for  the  passage  of  the  water  being  nearly 
semicircular,  11$  in.  wide  at  the  top  and  7i  in. 
deep.  The  joints  in  the  gutters  have  been 
stopped  most  carefully  with  mastic,  and  with 
Portland  cement  when  that  failed.  The  whole 
face  of  the  gutter  has  been  painted  with  Carson’s 
lithio  paint,  and  yet  after  rain,  wet  penetrates 
through  these  gutters  on  to  the  plates,  &c. 

The  joints  apparently  are  close  and  complete, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  moisture 
gets  through. 

It  is  suggested  that  some  slight  aotion  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  is  going  on  with  extreme 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  any  expression 
of  practical  experience  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  be  much  appreciated. 

T.  H.  W. 


BALSHAM  CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Mr.  W.  Butterfield  has  reported  upon  the 
condition  of  the  parish  church  of  Balsham.  He 
remarks  that  a great  deal  of  well-meant  atten. 
tion  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  fabric  in  past 
times,  at  different  dates,  but  in  most  cases  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  This  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  thirteenth-century  tower,  to 
repair  the  defects  of  which  in  a sound  manner 
no  attempt  has  ever  been  made,  the  only  idea 
having  been  to  prop  it  up  by  any  means.  Mr. 
Butterfield  advises  that  the  tower  should  be 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  but  in  parts,  and  not  by 
taking  it  down  at  once  or  altogether ; he  suggests 
a means  of  doing  this,  believing  that  its  adop- 
tion will  secure  a more  real  restoration  of  the  old 
work  than  any  other.  He  recommends  in  regard 
to  the  nave  that  the  modern  roof  and  clearstory, 
though  poor,  should  be  retained.  He  also  pro- 
poses to  lower  the  level  of  the  nave  by  about 
6 in.  He  advises  that  the  western  gallery  be 
removed,  and  that  the  north  aisle  doorway  had 
better  be  disused  and  bricked  up.  As  to  the 
chancel,  which  is  chiefly  good  work  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  is  recommended  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  side  walls  with  their  windows  should 
be  taken  down  to  the  level  of  the  original  roof 
plates ; that  a roof  of  high  pitch,  as  indicated  by 
the  remains  upon  the  east  gable,  should  be 
erected  at  that  level,  in  plaoe  of  the  existing 
one  ; and  that  the  eastern  gable  should  be 
restored. 


“Under  London  Docks.” — The  contractor 
for  the  works  on  the  East  London  Railway, 
described  in  our  last,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  not 
Mr.  Thomas,  as  stated. 
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SCHOOL  BOATiD  SCHOOLS. 

Foxford  (near Foleshill,  Coventry). — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Foleshill  School  Board,  the  tender 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  Hancox  for  erecting  new  schools 
on  the  Foxford  site,  according  to  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  George  and  Isaac  Steane,  architects, 
Coventry,  was  accepted  for  1,3802.  The  schools 
contain  infants’  room,  with  babies’  room  in  con- 
nexion ; boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms,  each  with 
class-room  attached ; porches,  lavatories,  &c., 
complete.  They  stand  on  about  half  an  acre  of 
land,  and  the  whole  area  will  be  paved  with 
IIartshill  Grouse,  and  surrounded  with  boundary- 
walls.  The  schools  are  designed  to  accommo- 
date 350  children,  viz. : infants,  140  ; girls,  105  ; 
boys,  105.  The  builder’s  estimate  shows  the 
cost  of  the  building,  including  school  fittings, 
paving  of  playground,  boundary-walls,  &c.,  to 
bo  about  3 1.  18s.  Id.  per  head. 

Langley  ("Buclcs). — A mixed  school  for  180 
children,  with  master’s  house,  was  opened  last 
week  at  Middle-green,  Langley,  near  Slough. 
The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Henry  & Wallace, 
of  Barnsbury,  by  whom  the  work  has  been 
admirably  carried  out.  The  total  cost  is  about 
1,3002.  Another  school  and  residence  for  the 
same  Board  is  in  course  of  erection  at  Horse- 
more-green,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Garratt 
& Wilkinson,  of  Uxbridge,  who  are  making 
rapid  and  satisfactory  progress,  and  will  probably 
complete  their  work  by  the  end  of  this  month. 
Mr.  Gough,  of  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  is  the  archi- 
tect to  the  Board. 

Southowram. — At  a meeting  of  the  Southow- 
ram  School  Board  on  the  9th  inst.  a letter  was 
read  from  the  Education  Department,  finally 
approving  the  plans  and  specifications  of  Withen 
Fields  school,  and  directions  were  given  that  the 
architects  (Messrs.  Holtom  & Connon,  of  Dews- 
bury), should  complete  the  contracts  with  the 
parties  tendering  for  the  different  works,  namely, 
Messrs.  Marshall  & Crossley,  of  Southowram, 
masons’  work,  2,7602.;  Joseph  Milnes,  Halifax, 
joiners’  work,  6902. ; George  Hargreaves,  Dews- 
bury, slaters’  work,  2922. ; Richmond  Gledhill, 
Halifax,  plasterers’  work,  1552. ; Jabez  Wood, 
Brighouse,  plumbers’  work,  1192.;  and  Murga- 
troyd  Bros.,  painters’  work,  302. 

Dronfield. — On  the  13th  inst.  one  of  two  blocks 
of  school  buildings  lately  erected  by  the  Dronfield 
School  Board  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
scholars.  The  site,  which  is  in  Cross-lane,  is 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  the  buildings  com- 
prise separate  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
The  frontage  to  Cross-lane  is  187  ft.,  and  stands 
back  about  20  ft.  from  the  road.  Each  of  the 
schools  is  fitted  with  desks  on  the  German  plan, 
on  a principle  patented  by  Mr.  Moss,  clerk  to 
the  Sheffield  School  Board.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding furniture,  &c.,  is  estimated  at  7,0002. 

Ovenden  ( Yorkshire ).  — New  schools  for  the 
Bradshaw  School  Board  have  just  been  commenced 
at  Ovenden,  from  plans  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Petty, 
architect,  Halifax.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  250  children  in  three  divisions,  with 
separate  entrance  and  two  classrooms  for  each 
department  of  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  The 
building  will  be  one  story  in  height,  with  open 
roofs.  At  each  side  of  the  school  are  covered 
playgrounds.  The  style  is  Gothic,  freely  treated. 

Mixenden  ( Yorkshire ). — New  Board  Schools 
are  about  to  be  erected  at  Mixenden,  from  plans 
by  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  & Patchett,  archi- 
tects, Halifax.  In  style  the  school  will  be 
Gothic,  and  accommodation  will  be  afforded  for 
380  children,  in  three  departments, — boys,  girls, 
and  infants, — each  having  class-rooms  and  lava- 
tories. 

South  Wingfield  (Derbyshire) . — The  foundation- 
stone  of  new  Board  Schools  at  South  Wingfield 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  Christian  on  the  14th  inst. 
The  building  is  being  erected  from  a design  by 
Messrs.  Wilson  & Masters,  architects,  Sheffield. 
The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  W.  Statham,  of 
Matlock,  for  2,9822. 

Wennington  (Essex). — Plans  for  a new  Board 
School  at  Wennington  have  been  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Habershon  & Pite,  and  sent  up  to  the 
Education  Department  for  approval. 


The  Iron  Railings  on  the  Thames 
Embankment. — The  cast-iron  railings  sur- 
rounding the  gardens  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment are  continually  being  mutilated.  Almost 
daily  some  portions  of  the  small  ca3C  ornaments 
of  the  railings  are  wilfully  knocked  off  and  the 
pieces  stolen.  Last  week  several  hundred  pieces 
of  the  railing  were  found  to  have  been  broken 
off  and  stolen. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Windsor. — The  erection  of  the  new  church  in 
Bier-lane,  Windsor,  has  been  commenced,  and 
the  memorial  stone  will  shortly  be  laid  by  Princess 
Christian.  The  church  is  only  intended  to  ac- 
commodate 153  persons,  being  required  for  a 
very  limited  district.  It  will  consist  of  a nave, 
chancel,  and  side-ai-le  on  the  north  side.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Early  English  Gothic, 
and  there  will  be  a circular  tower,  surmounted 
by  a cross.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Stephen 
Wyborn,  of  Windsor;  and  the  builder  is  Mr. 

Henry  Gray,  of  Windsor. Trinity  Church  is 

undergoing  extensive  repairs,  and  a new  Caen 
stone  pulpit  is  being  fixed.  The  panels  are 
carved  with  figures  representing  the  Crucifixion. 
The  walls  of  the  chancel  are  being  decorated. 
At  the  base  there  will  be  a flowered  diaper ; 
above  that  blocking  courses  are  formed  upon  a 
red  ground,  filled  in  with  a dark  ornament ; and 
there  will  be  an  arcade  upon  the  blocking  courses, 
four  panels  of  which  are  to  contain  figures  of  the 
Evangelists,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  A.  Robins.  The 
reredos  will  be  presented  by  Mr.  Robins.  The 
work  is  being  superintended  by  Mr.  S.  Wyborn, 
architect,  Windsor. 

Maidstone. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  Maidstone, 
will  be  re-opened  on  the  28th  inst.  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  after  alteration,  enlarge- 
ment, and  decoration.  The  church  has  been 
reseated  throughout  with  low  open  seats  of 
yellow  deal,  slightly  stained  and  varnished, 
sittings  being  provided  for  1,400  persons.  A 
chancel  has  been  formed  at  the  east  end,  by  the 
introduction  of  screens  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  under  the  galleries,  and  the  chancel  will 
be  paved  with  tiles.  The  screens,  which  are  in 
carved  woodwork  of  pitch-pine,  cut  off  from 
the  church,  on  the  south  side,  sufficient  space 
for  a vestry,  on  the  north  side  enough  room  for 
an  organ-chamber,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
churoh  seats  for  about  thirty-six  choristers. 
The  church  has  been  painted  throughout  by  Mr. 
Cruttenden,  in  three  or  four  tints.  The  decora- 
tions have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Harland 
& Fisher,  of  London.  The  new  iron  and  brass 
gas  standards  have  been  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Richardson  & Slade,  of  Holborn.  It  is 
intended  to  warm  the  building  by  means  of 
Mr.  John  Grundy’s  heating  apparatus.  The  holy 
table — the  design  and  manufacture  of  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  J.  Martin  & Son,  of  Maid- 
stone— has  for  its  top  a solid  slab  of  fragrant 
cedar.  The  woods  used  in  the  inlays  are  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  the  Brazils,  Africa, 
&o.  The  altar-cloth  is  a good  specimen  of  needle- 
work, of  original  design,  and  is  the  gift  of  the 
Misses  Stacey.  The  communicants’  kneeling- 
mat  and  pede-mats,  in  rich  velvet  pile,  designed 
by  Mr.  Street,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  of  Birmingham,  are  the  gift  of 
Miss  Barringer.  The  solid  brass  lectern,  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Richardson  & Co.,  is  the 
gift  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  ladies  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  their  friends,  is  of  Caen  stone,  Devon- 
shire marble,  and  pitch-pine.  The  contractor 
for  the  works  is  Mr.  Richard  Avard,  Tunbridge- 
road,  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens  being  the  architect. 

Therfield  (Herts). — The  parish  church  ofTher- 
field,  Herts,  has  lately  been  taken  down,  owing 
to  its  unsafe  and  dilapidated  condition.  Early  in 
1873,  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  architect,  reported  on 
the  condition  of  the  fabric,  and  recommended 
that  it  should  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The 
condition  of  the  walls,  in  which  the  mortar  had 
lost  all  tenacity,  and  of  the  foundations,  which 
were  composed  of  flints  laid  in  wet  clay  (without 
any  mortar  at  all),  is  stated  to  have  been  such  as 
to  fully  justify  the  report  and  recommendations 
of  the  architect  as  to  the  necessity  of  rebuilding. 
The  new  church  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as 
funds  permit. 

Yeovil. — St.  John’s  Church,  Yeovil,  is  to  be 
fitted  with  heatiDg-apparatus,  and  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Petter  & Edgar,  of  Yeovil,  amounting  to 
3752.,  has  been  accepted  by  the  committee. 

Farleigh  West  (Kent). — The  church  of  All 
Saints,  West  Farleigh,  was  re-opened  on  the  7th 
inst.,  after  restoration  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Bridge  & Cox  Bros.,  of  Maidstone.  The  chief 
additions  to  the  building  are  a new  vestry  and  an 
organ-chamber,  and  a porch  at  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  church.  The  old-fashioned  seats 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modern 
design.  A new  pulpit  and  reading-desk  have 
also  been  added,  while  the  old  oak  roof  has  been 
exposed. 

Spridlivgton  (Lincolnshire). — The  consecration 
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of  the  new  ohurch  of  St.  Hilary,  in  the  village  of 
Spridlington,  took  place  on  the  16th  inst.  The 
church  has  been  built  in  place  of  a dilapidated 
structure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Rev.  H.  F.  Hutton,  for  thirty-two  years 
rector  of  the  parish.  The  building  has  been 
erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  the  style  being  Geometric  Gothic.  Ex- 
ternally, it  consists  of  a single  reotangle,  without 
structural  chancel,  and  with  a saddle-back  roofed 
tower  at  the  north-west,  beneath  which  is  the 
porob.  Above  the  principal  doorway  is  a niche 
containing  a figure  in  Bath  stone  of  our  Lord  as 
the  Good  Shepherd,  carved  by  Ruddock.  The 
tower  is  provided  with  a clock,  by  Bailey  & Co , 
of  Salford.  The  external  walling  is  of  the  native 
stone  of  the  parish,  a blue  oolite,  with  Ancaster 
stone  dressings.  The  porch  is  paved  with 
Minton’s  tiles,  and  the  hot  air  apparatus  is  by 
Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  The  roof  of  the  oliancel 
has  been  decorated  in  polychromatic  diaper, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Daniel  Bell.  The 
altar,  carved  in  oak,  with  panels  of  biroh,  has  been 
decorated  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne. 
The  altar-desk  and  communicants’  kneeling 
carpet  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 
The  seats  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  accommodate 
140  adults  and  about  20  children.  The  general 
contract  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Walter 
& Hensman,  of  Horncastle,  the  total  cost  being 
3,8002. 

Sutton  Coldfield. — The  parish  church  of  Sutton 
Coldfield,  near  Birmingham,  has  lately  been 
restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Yeoville 
Thomason,  architect,  Birmingham,  the  contractor 
for  the  work  being  Mr.  C.  Jodcs.  In  the  course 
of  the  work  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  restore 
the  ancient  monument  of  Bishop  Vesey,  and 
ultimately  it  was  resolved  that  this  should  be 
done.  The  monument  had  been  placed  in  a 
niche  near  the  door  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  chancel,  and  it  was  at  first  intended  simply 
to  restore  it  without  removing  it  from  its  posi- 
tion. Some  time  ago,  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne  came 
down  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation  to  inspect 
the  monument,  to  prepare  plans,  and  to  advise  as 
to  the  best  means  of  restoring  it.  It  was  thought, 
however,  that  the  wall  was  not  in  a safe  state, 
and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  build  up  the 
niche,  removing  the  monument  to  what  was 
believed  to  have  been  its  original  position.  This 
being  agreed  to,  it  was  considered  that  the  occa- 
sion would  bo  a fitting  one  for  deciding  as  far 
as  possible  the  question  which  has  been  some- 
times raised  by  antiquaries  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  bishop’s  remains  had  really  been  interred 
underneath  the  stone,  for  this  would,  of  course, 
enable  those  carrying  out  the  work  to  decide  if 
they  could  remove  the  monument  to  a more  con- 
venient position.  The  tomb  was  accordingly 
opened  on  the  25th  ult.,  when  the  prelate’s 
remains  were  found,  and  carefully  collected  and 
placed  in  an  earthen  vase. 

Gloucester. — The  ancient  church  of  St.  Marga- 
ret, Gloucester,  is  being  renovated,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Waller  & Son,  archi- 
tects,  by  direction  of  the  Charity  Trustees.  The 
work  will  be  completed  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
Portions  of  the  walls  and  the  roof  have  been 
repaired,  a vestry  has  been  erected  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  chancel  is  being  decorated. 

Dumfries. — The  woodwork  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Dumfries,  having  been  found  to  be 
affected  with  dry-rot,  the  Committee  of  Works 
of  the  Dumfries  Town  Council  have  instructed 
Mr.  Barbour,  architect,  to  examine  and  report  as 
to  the  state  of  the  fabric. 

Barton  Seagrave. — The  restoration  of  Barton 
Seagrave  Church,  near  Kettering,  has  been  com- 
menced, at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
The  architect  to  whom  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  is  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  London,  and  the 
contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Thompson,  builder, 
Peterborough.  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at 
about  2,0002. 

Stanford-le.Hope  (Essex). — It  is  props sed  to 
restore  the  parish  church  of  St.  Margaret, 
Stanford-le-Hope,  which  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  tower,  it 
is  said,  will  need  to  be  partially  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.  It  willlikewisebenecessary toremovethe 
soil  which  has  accumulated  from  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  high 
around  the  foundations  of  the  ohurch.  The  sum 
requisite  for  the  proposed  restoration  is  3,0001. 

Edinburgh. — All  Saints’  Episcopal  Church, 
Edinburgh,  built  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  but  with- 
out tower  and  spire,  which  formed  part  of  the 
design  of  the  building,  is  now  being  completed 
by  the  erection  of  those  features.  The  style  i3 
Early  Gothic,  and  the  contract  has  beon  let  to 
Messrs.  Kiddie  & Angus. 
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Longhirst. — On  the  14th  inst.,  a new  church 
was  opened  at  Longhirst,  about  three  miles  from 
Morpeth.  The  style  is  Early  English.  There  is  a 
porch  at  the  north  side,  and  a tower  and  spire 
rising  to  a height  of  100  ft.  The  plan  of  the 
building  comprises  a nave,  side-aisle,  transepts, 
and  chancel.  The  cost  is  about  5,000Z. 

Ellon. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary-on-the-Rock, 
Ellon,  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  was  conse- 
crated on  the  7th  inst.,  although  it  was  opened 
for  service  some  four  years  ago. 

Handsworth. — The  committee  for  the  restora- 
tion  of  Handsworth  parish  church  announce  that 
they  have  agreed  to  enter  into  a contract  with 
Messrs.  Wilson  & Sons,  builders,  of  Hands- 
worth, to  execute  the  work  at  a cost  of  5,1501., 
the  designs  being  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin. 
This  contraot  is  exoluBive  of  the  cost  of  new 
warming  apparatus,  new  clock,  two  additional 
bells,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  which 
together  are  estimated  at  800Z. 

Cawthorne  n ear  Barnsley). — On  the  second 
inst.  the  memorial-Btone  of  an  extension  of 
Cawthorne  j arish  churoh  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Montagu  S lencer  Stanhope.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  of  London.  The  work  com- 
prises both  an  extension  and  a restoration. 
As  regards  the  first,  the  chanoel  will  bo  ex- 
tended  about  18  ft.,  and  the  south  aisle  will  be 
prolonged  to  about  the  same  length.  Two  new 
porches  are  to  be  erected,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  tower.  The  work  of  restoration  will  embrace 
an  entire  renovation  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
interior.  There  will  be  a new  chancel  arch, 
together  with  arches  at  the  entrance  to  the 
north  and  south  chancel  aisles,  the  three  being 
nniform  both  in  style  and  workmanship.  The 
entire  church  is  to  be  new  roofed,  the  interior 
being  open  timbered.  The  sittings  will  be  open. 
The  north  chancel  aisle  or  chapel  will  be  left 
as  much  as  possible  in  its  present  condition. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  enlargement  and  re- 
storation is  over  3,000i.  The  contractor  for  the 
stone  work  is  Mr.  Geo.  Swift,  of  Cawthorne ; 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  of  London,  acting  as  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Great  Marlow. — On  the  9th  inst.  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  chanoel  to  the  parish  church 
of  Great  Marlow  was  laid.  The  style  adopted 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  John  O.  Scott,  is  Early 
English.  Mr.  Thomas  Corby,  of  Great  Marlow, 
has  taken  the  contract  for  2,000£.,  and  the  work 
is  progressing. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Balsall  Heath. — New  Sunday  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Balsall  Heath-road  Baptist 
Chapel  were  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  The 
buildings  are  plain  in  character,  affording  accom. 
modation  for  300  children  at  a cost  of  550Z. 
Mr.  Parton,  of  Mary-street,  Birmingham,  was 
the  builder. 

Fakenham. — On  the  9th  inst.,  a new  sohool- 
house  and  mistress’s  residence  was  opened  at 
Fakenham.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  has  defrayed 
the  cost  of  the  buildings,  whioh  have  been  de- 
signed and  erected  by  Mr.  C.  Matthews,  of 
lx  worth. 

Sowerby  (Yorks). — Operations  for  the  erection 
of  the  Providence  schools,  Sowerby,  were  com- 
menced a few  days  since,  under  the  direction  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  & 
Patchett,  of  Halifax.  The  ground-floor  plan  will 
include  a room  20  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  four  class- 
rooms 12  ft.  by  9 ft.  4 in. 

IFoleshill  (near  Coventry). — On  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 21st,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  and  Schools,  at  Lockhurst-lane, 
Foleshill,  near  Coventry,  were  laid.  Owing  to 
the  limited  area  of  the  site,  the  schools  have  to 
be  placed  partly  underground.  The  rooms  will, 
■ however,  be  well  lighted,  as  all  the  windows  are 
ij  above  ground ; and  the  subsoil  will  be  drained. 

' The  sohools  will  accommodate  about  235  children, 
i!  and  have  a class-room  attached.  The  chapel 
i contains  accommodation  for  220  adults  on  the 
) ground-floor,  and  the  galleries,  when  erected,  will 
hold  150  more,  making  a total  of  370.  The  build- 
i ing  is  being  ereoted  by  Mr.  Charles  Haywood, 

; junior,  builder,  of  Coventry,  from  plans  pre- 
[ pared  by  Messrs.  George  & Isaac  Steane,  arohi- 
I tects,  of  Coventry.  The  cost  is  1,125Z.,  and  taking 
I the  number  of  ohildren  at  235,  and  adults  at 
l 220,  the  total  being  455,  the  average  cost  of  the 
J building  per  head  is  about  21.  10s. 


Winchester. — It  is  stated  that  a sum  of 
6,0001.  must  be  expended  in  repairing  the  roof  of 
the  cathedral  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  1 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Barton-le-Street. — Two  stained  windows  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Barton-le-Street,  Malton, — the  one  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Francis  Carr,  of  Barton,  and  his 
wife,  and  the  other  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Borton,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Borton,  of  the  Manor 
House.  Both  are  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
churoh,  and  are  of  large  dimensions.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first-named  is  Christ,  the  true  Guide. 
The  subject  of  the  second  window  is  taken  from 
1st  Corinthians  xiii.  13,  and  the  text  inscribed 
is,  “ And  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope.”  There  are 
the  usual  symbolical  emblems, — the  figure  of 
Faith  holding  the  cross  and  Hope  the  anchor. 
Beneath  these  is  an  inscription.  The  windows 
have  been  executed  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr. 
Borton  by  Mr.  W.  Smiddy,  of  Malton. 

Maidenhead. — A few  days  ago  a painted  win- 
dow, by  Clayton  & Bell,  was  placed  in  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Maidenhead,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  Clifford,  the  well-known  inventor  of  the 
boat-lowering  apparatus  which  conduces  to  the 
saving  of  so  many  lives  at  sea.  The  window 
represents  our  Lord  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
save  St.  Peter  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Lightcliffe. — Workmen  from  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  have  lately  been 
engaged  filling  in  the  glass  to  the  great  east 
and  west  windows  of  Lightcliffe  Church.  The 
former  is  of  five  lights,  and  the  subject  is  the 
Crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  The  latter  is  a six-light 
window,  and  contains  two  subjects, — the  Vision 
of  Ezekiel,  and  the  Vision  of  St.  John.  The 
whole  of  the  clearstory  lights  are  to  be  filled  in 
with  the  Bubjeot  of  the  Stem  of  Jesse.  The 
baptistery  windows  are  also  to  be  of  stained 
glass. 

Colne  St.  Aldwyns. — A stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  ohancel  of  the  parish 
church,  over  the  sedilia.  It  represents  the 
Coming  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  the  Ten  Virgins, 
and  is  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Mitchell, 
sister  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks-Beacb, 
bart.  The  artist  is  Westlake,  of  the  firm  of 
Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake. 

Turriff  (Banffshire) . — A stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  parish  churoh  of 
Turriff,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gordon 
William  Duff,  of  Hatton.  The  central  por- 
tion  of  the  design  is  illustrative  of  Luke  vii.  44 
to  50  inclusive.  The  words,  “Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee ; go  in  peace,"  are  inscribed  above ; 
and  undorneath  is  the  text,  “ We  were  comforted 
over  you  in  all  our  distress  by  your  faith.”  In 
the  arching  of  the  window  is  a floriated  cross 
in  mosaic,  and  in  the  base  are  the  letters 
I.H.S.  The  bordering  and  ornamental  portion 
are  elaborately  wrought  in  colours.  Messrs. 
Ballantyne,  of  Edinburgh,  are  the  artists. 

Lincoln. — Two  stained-glass  windows  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  chapter-house  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Chancellor 
Massingberd,  and  a third  window  has  also  been 
set  up  in  memory  of  the  late  Prebendary  Gilbert. 
These  windows  commence  a history  of  the 
cathedral  in  glass,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
continued  until  the  whole  chapter-house  is  filled. 
The  glass  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell. 

Wistow. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Wistow,  near  Selby,  by  Mr.  Knowles,  of  York,  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Edward  Appleyard,  of  Wistow 
Lordship,  in  remembrance  of  one  of  his  family. 
The  subject  represents  our  Saviour’s  meeting 
with  Thomas  the  Apostle  after  his  resurreotion. 

Stoke  D'Abemon  (Surrey). — Two  stained-gla38 
windows,  by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  are  about 
to  be  inserted  in  Stoke  D’Abernon  Church,  as 
memorials  of  Bishops  Sumner  and  Wilberforce. 
The  subjects  of  the  windows  are,  Christ’s  Charge 
to  St.  Peter,  and  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 

Gloucester.  — A two -light  window,  in  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Margaret,  has  just  been 
filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  the  subjeots  being  SS.  Matthew  and  Mark. 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell  have  also  been  commis- 
sioned by  Mr.  T.  Marling  to  fill  another  window 
with  glass,  in  which  SS.  Luke  and  John  will  be 
represented  ; and  in  a window  on  the  north  side 
is  to  be  placed  glass  with  figures  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  the  patron  of  the  sister 
and  now  united  almshouse.  This  window  is  in- 
tended as  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  A.  Whit- 
combe. 

Darlington. — Two  stained-glass  windows  have 
just  been  placed  in  Trinity  Churoh,  Darlington. 
They  are  both  double-lancet  lights.  One  is  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Potts,  an 
alderman  of  the  borough,  and  contains  repre-, 


sentations  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  other  is 
erected  in  memory  of  a young  girl,  and  contains 
ideal  representations  of  Prayer  and  Praise. 

Margate. — A stained-glass  window  has  just  been 
presented  to  St.John’s  Church,  Margate,  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Friend.  It  is  the  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle,  and  represents  scenes  in  the  life  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  The  window  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake. 


NEW  BANKING  PREMISES. 

Carlisle.  — A new  building  has  just  been 
erected  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Bank-street, 
Carlisle,  for  the  Carlisle  and  Cumberland  Banking 
Company.  The  style  adopted  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Crosby  Hetherington,  is  Venetian  Gothic, 
freely  treated,  the  upper  floors  being  intended  as 
a residence  for  the  manager.  The  principal  en- 
trance, in  English-street,  is  triple  arched  on  three 
clustered  columns,  hooded,  and  enriched  with 
carving.  The  windows  are  Bingle  arches,  hooded 
and  carved.  The  contracts  for  the  shop  block 
amounted  to  2,000Z.,  and  those  for  the  bank 
building  to  6,000Z.  Adjoining  the  bank  are  some 
new  shops  erected  from  plans  by  the  same 
architect. 

Rochester. — New  premises,  litely  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  old  City  Coffee-house,  Rochester, 
for  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company, 
were  opened  on  the  20th  iust.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  and  fitted  up  by  Mr.  J.  G, 
Naylar,  builder,  who  has  also  just  completed  the 
erection  of  a new  bank  at  Hertford. 


LONDON  BRIDGE  AND  THE  TRAFFIC  OF 
THE  EAST  END. 

Sin, — I trust  yon  will  raise  your  powerful 
voice  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  of  London 
Bridge,  as  proposed  by  the  Corporation,  as  it 
will  not  relieve  the  traffic  of  the  central  portions 
of  the  City. 

A new  bridge  is  required  over  the  Thames 
east  of  the  Tower,  with  roadway  from  Tooley- 
street,  leading  up  the  Minories  to  Aldgate. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  railway 
which  is  about  to  be  made  from  Aldgate  to  Liver- 
pool-street,  by  making  a street  over  the  same 
with  wide  roadway.  By  this  route  the  central 
portions  of  the  City  would  be  much  relieved. 

Another  serious  stoppage  to  the  traffio  of 
Whitechapel  and  Aldgate  is  the  hay-market, 
which  occurs  three  days  a week.  This  could  be 
removed  to  the  broad  roadway  of  Mile-end,  and 
the  same  tolls  levied  as  at  present. 

W.  S.  Horner. 


IMPROPERLY-LAID  HOUSE-DRAINS. 
WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  ? 

Sib,— I live  in  a house  which  has  only  been  built  three 
years,  and  until  within  the  last  fortnight  have  suffered 
none  of  the  inconveniences  generally  regarded  as  the 
fitting  reward  of  one  who  has  the  temerity  to  become  the 
first  tenant  of  a newly-built  house.  The  house  is,  and 
was  when  I Urst  entered  it,  remarkably  free  from  damp,  a 
circumstance  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  carcasses  of 
the  block  iu  which  it  stands  were  built  early  in  the 
summer,  and  allowed  to  stand  unfinished  for  a couple  of 
months  or  so,  and  when  the  plastering  was  done  fhey 
stood  for  two  months  longer.  But  within  the  last  fort- 
night we  have  been  made  disagreeably  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  things  implied  by  the  exclamation,  “ Some- 
thing wrong  with  the  drains”  ! Iusufferably-bad  odours 
pervaded  the  house,  particularly  the  basement,  and  rats 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene.  'Ihe  builder  (who  is 
also  the  owner)  was  communicated  with,  and  he  sent 
a couple  of  men  to  “ see  into  it.”  The  first,  thing 
they  did  was,  of  course,  to  take  up  the  flooring  of 
the  basement,  a feat  which  they  accomplished  with  some 
difficulty,  not  being  carpenters;  iudeed,  they  have  bo 
“hacked”  the  floor  that  it  is  completely  spoilt.  After 
great  delay,  caused  by  seeking  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  the  drain  by  “prodding”  the  ground  with  an 
iron  crowbar,  the  drain  was  found,  about  3 ft.  below  the 
level  of  basement  floor.  On  removing  the  superincumbent 
earth  it  was  found  that  the  laying  of  the  drain  had  been 
most  shockingly  “scamped”;  hardly  any  of  the  joints 
had  been  cemented  or  made  watertight.  There  had 
apparently  been  some  bungle  made  in  laying  the  pipe 
from  each  end  without  observing  the  sime  line;  conse- 
quently the  pipes  did  not  meet.  Instead  of  putting  in  a 
Bhort  elbow-pipe,  or,  better  still,  relaying  the  pipes,  the 
workman  who  laid  the  drain  had  been  “inspired”  with 
the  brilliant  idea  of  uniting  the  two  lengths  of  pipe  with  a 
short  piece  of  straight  pipe ; but  inasmuch  as  the  two 
sections  of  pipe  already  laid  were  some  8 in.  out  of  line 
with  each  other,  the  c mnecting-piece  necessarily  gaped  at 
the  joints,  to  the  extent  of  2 or  3 in.  While  the  pipe 
remained  covered-in  no  ill  effects  were  observable.  But 
the  rats  came  up  the  pipe  from  the  sewer,  passed  through 
one  of  the  gaps  I have  described,  aud  burrowed  a sort  of 
shaft  therefrom  in  an  upward  direction  till  the  space 
between  the  joists  was  reached,  thus  virtually  ventilating 
the  drain  beneath  the  boards  of  the  kitchen. 

Now,  sir,  I should  like  to  ask  the  following  questions : — 
1.  Ii  no  one  responsible  for  seeing  that  house-drains  are 
properly  laid  and  jointed  ? 2.  Ought  it  not  to  be  insisted 
upon  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  all  drains  running 
beneath  domestic  habitations  shall  be  bedded  in  concrete. 
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and  the  whole  of  the  space  below  the  basement-floors  laid 
with  concrete,  as  often  suggested  in  the  Builder  ? 3.  Sup- 
posing I or  any  member  of  my  household  were  to  seriously 
suffer  from  typhoid  fever,  or  in  any  other  way,  owing  to 
the  state  of  things  I have  described,  would  an  action  for 
damages  lie  8 gainst  the  builder  ? D. 


TAUNTON. 

The  Taunton  Local  Board  of  Health,  a3  Urban 
Sanitary  Authority,  have  instructed  Mr.  James 
H.  Smith,  surveyor  to  the  Urban  Sanitary 
Authority,  to  prepare  designs  for  a Rural  and 
Urban  Fever  Hospital.  The  site  chosen  is  a 
piece  of  land  in  Cheddon-road,  of  about  four 
acres,  and  about  1?  mile  from  the  town.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  four  separate  wards, 
arranged  for  six  beds  in  each ; two  convalescent 
wards,  four  bedrooms ; dispensary,  nurses’  rooms, 
and  store-rooms ; and  the  whole  of  the  expense 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  Rural  and  Urban  Autho- 
rities conjointly.  The  population  of  the  borough 
is  about  16,000  ; rural  district,  36,000 ; total, 
52,000. 

The  above  site  is  in  a very  healthy  locality,  on 
the  gravel,  and  about  100  ft.  above  the  river  Tone 
at  Olridge  Bay. 


APARTMENT  HOUSES. 

The  Neiu  York  Tribune  of  the  31st  July  devotes 
a long  article  to  the  description  of  the  “ apart- 
ment houses  ” or  “ French  flats,”  which  are  now 
buildiDg  in  large  numbers  in  that  city.  The 
Tribune  says  : — “Along  Broadway,  above  Forty  - 
eecond-street,  in  Fourth-ave.,  in  Sixth-ave.,  and 
in  many  of  the  side  streets,  these  apartment  bouses 
are  being  erected  this  year  with  rapid  growth. 
The  Albany,  the  Saratoga,  the  Kensington,  and 
the  Heidelberg  will  be  known  before  the  end  of 
this  building  season  as  the  names  of  the  most 
pretentious  edifices  for  private  residences  to  be 
found  within  the  metropolis,  where  eight  years 
ago  the  Stuyvesant  was  the  only  apartment 
house  designated  by  a proper  name.”  Messrs. 
Jardine,  architects,  have  during  the  past  few 
years  made  a special  business  of  building  this 
class  of  houses,  one  of  which  is  described  as 
follows  It  contains  ten  suites  of  rooms,  occu- 
pied by  lawyers,  clergymen,  two  stock  brokers, 
and  by  a banker.  The  occupants  pay  an  average 
rent  of  $100  per  month,  which  includes  steam 
heat  and  janitor’s  services.  There  are  no  dark 
rooms  whatever  in  this  building.  Each  suite 
contains  parlour,  alcove, dressing-  closet,  three  bed- 
rooms, dining-room,  store-closet,  bath-room,  kit- 
chen, pantry,  refrigerators,  clothes-dryer,  wash- 
tubs,  servants'-room,  elevator,  dresser,  closets, 
private  hall,  main  hall,  private  stairs.  These 
same  accommodations  can  be  had  very  soon  in 
other  localities  at  lower  rents.  The  architects 
are  of  opinion  that  these  apartment  buildings 
will  always  pay.  Whole  houses  are  too  ex- 
pensive luxuries  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  and  a large  number  of  those  who 
can  afford  to  live  in  a house  entirely  by  them- 
selves prefer  these  suites,  especially  as  in  sum- 
mer time  they  need  not  retain  their  servants 
when  they  move  to  the  country.  They  can  stay 
away  as  long  as  they  please,  and  no  burglar 
can  rob  them  of  their  household  goods,  as  the 
janitor  looks  after  everything,  and  has  charge 
of  the  premises  during  the  family’s  absence. 


A Workman  Fined  for  Breach,  of  Con- 
tract.— William  Board,  of  Burnham,  appeared 
at  the  Borough  Police  Court,  Glastonbury,  on  the 
14th  inst.  in  answer  to  a summons  taken  out  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Norman,  brick  and  tile  manufacturer, 
for  breach  of  contract.  Mr.  Norman  stated 
that  he  engaged  with  the  defendant  in  March 
last  to  work  for  him  for  twelve  months,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  agreed  to  find  him 
constant  work  at  brickmaking  during  the  season, 
and  after  that  to  employ  him  at  making  tiles 
until  the  frost  set  in,  and  to  pay  him  2s.  6d.  per 
day  during  the  winter.  He  left  without  any  reason 
on  the  3rd  of  August.  Complainant  claimed 
81.  damages,  as  the  defendant  could  have  made 
60,000  bricks  since  he  left,  and  he  lost  a contract 
through  his  neglect.  He  also  advanced  him  303., 
to  pay  off  a debt.  The  magistrate  assessed  the 
damages  at  91. 103.,  and  ordered  the  defendant 
to  find  sureties  for  that  amount,  or  be  imprisoned 
until  such  sureties  were  provided,  the  term  of 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  three  months.  Mr. 
Norman  afterwards  let  the  defendant  off  on 
paying  30s.,  amount  of  loaD,  and  7a.  6d.  coats. 


EXHIBITIONERS,  SCIENCE  AND  ART 
DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  is  a list  of  candidates  who  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  Royal  Exhibitions 
of  501.  per  annum  each  for  three  years,  and  free 
admission  to  the  course  of  instruction  at  the 
following  institutions : — 


1.  The  1 loyal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn-street,  London. 


Name.  j Age. 

Occupation 

Address. 

Gray,  John  j 21 

Engineer... 

Stricken,  N.B. 

Mills,  Frederick  G...|  14 

Student  .. 

London 

Holgate,  Thomas  E.|  20 

Farmer  ... 

Blackburn 

2.  The  Royal  College  of  Scie  nee 

Dublin. 

Hutchinson,  C.  C,  | 21 

Engineer... 

Leeds 

Hatfield,  Henry  . | 20 

Student  ... 

Stockport 

’Whittaker,  Thomas..  18 

Clerk  

Accrington 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

Brompton. — On  the  19th  inst.  the  new  church 
of  the  Servite  Fathers,  iu  Fulham-road,  Brompton, 
was  opened  by  Cardinal  Manning.  The  church 
comprises  a nave  and  aisles  of  six  bays,  the  total 
length  being  128  ft.,  the  nave  being  26  ft.  in 
width,  and  the  aisles  12  ft.  6 in.,  in  addition  to 
recesses  for  confessionals  and  small  altars.  At 
the  conventional  east  end  of  the  church  there 
are  two  side-chapels,  one  dedicated  to  the  Virgin, 
and  the  other  to  St.  Philip  Benizi.  The  church 
is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  Corsham 
Down  stone — with  the  exception  of  the  pillars 
of  the  nave,  which  are  of  granite — being  used 
for  the  interior  work,  and  Ham-hill  stone  for  the 
exterior.  The  style  is  Early  English,  with  the 
exception  of  the  windows  of  the  chancel,  which 
are  Decorated.  The  interior  fittings  are  of  pitch 
pine,  and  in  parts  of  the  church  Minton’s  tesse- 
lated  pavement  is  laid.  The  church  has  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Grimwood  & Sons,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Hansom.  The 
interior  decorations  of  the  church  were  executed 
by  Mr.  Orr  ; and  the  glazing  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Boyoe. 

Stourbridge. — A new  reredos,  from  a design 
by  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Pugin,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Stour- 
bridge. Underneath  the  reredos  is  a stone 
altar,  resting  on  four  marble  shafts,  and  figures 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  angel  Gabriel  are  in- 
troduced. The  rose-window  of  the  chancel  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  outer  cinque- 
foils, twelve  in  number,  contain  in  each  com. 
partment  the  figures  of  three  saints  ; the  twelve 
spandrels  have  twelve  angels,  with  censers  ; and 
in  the  centre  is  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child.  The 
total  cost  of  the  works  has  been  about  1,200Z. 


§0oks  fUaiiith, 

Elementary  Geometry.  By  William  A.  Willock, 

D.D.  London  : Longmans,  Green,  & Co. 
1875. 

A THIN  octavo  book,  price  5s.  The  author 
follows  the  plan  of  Euclid,  in  stating  every 
distinct  theorem  and  problem  in  a formal  propo- 
sition, but  arranges  the  whole  in  a simple  and 
natural  order  of  demonstration  which  Euclid 
did  not  follow  in  his  Elements  of  Geometry, 
making  the  problems  precede  the  theorems, 
and  thereby  impeding  demonstration  and 
forcing  the  theorems  out  of  a natural  order  of 
sequence.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  the 
author  thinks,  that  Euclid  acted  under  some 
compulsion  from  the  sophists  of  his  day, 
who  would  not  allow  him  that  (for  instance) 
there  is  a bisector  of  a given  angle  or  a parallel 
through  a point  to  a given  line,  until,  by  the 
necessary  constructions,  he  had  actually  found 
them.  The  first  step  of  the  author  has  been  to 
separate  the  problems  from  the  theorems,  and 
they  are  given  at  the  ends  of  the  several 
chapters.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  straight 
lines,  the  second  of  the  circle,  the  third  of  the 
relations  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  a triangle 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  several  cases  of  equal 
triangles ; also  to  the  relations  of  the  sides  and 
angles  of  parallelograms,  which  are  but  cases  of 
two  equal  triangles  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
diagonal.  Area  is  for  the  first  time  introduced 
in  the  fourth  chapter.  Euclid’s  second  book  is 
held  back  for  the  fifth  chapter,  and  ratio  and 
proportion  constitute  the  sixth  chapter.  The 
author  treats  his  subject  throughout  upon  a 
basis  of  geometric  reasoning,  without  the  aid  of 
arithmetic  or  algebra. 

In  some  remarks  on  geometric  education,  the 
author  say3, — “ Education  in  geometry  nat urally 


divides  itself  into  two  stages, — the  first,  where 
the  reasonings  are  simple,  and  Bense  plays  an 
important  part;  the  second,  when  geometric 
facts  have  accumulated,  imagination  has  dis- 
placed sense,  and  the  reasoning  has  become  more 
varied,  abstract,  and  complex.  The  latter  is 
true  geometry ; the  former,  the  scaffolding  which 
may  be  cast  away  when  onoe  the  edifice  is 
erected ; but  all  elementary  treatises  on  geo. 
metry  are,  more  or  less,  scaffolding.” 

Applied  Science : Part  I.,  Geometry  on  Paper. 
Part  II.,  Solidity,  Weight,  and  Pressure.  By 
Edward  Sang,  F.R.S.E.  London  and  New 
York : E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 

Under  the  title  Geometry,  this  author  in- 
cludes measurements  of  all  kinds,  and  examines 
the  physical  properties  of  matter  which  influence 
measurements.  He  treats  the  subject  mechani- 
cally, beginning  in  the  first  lesson  by  showing 
how  to  draw  straight  lines  on  paper ; to  divide 
lines  with  the  compasses ; and  to  measure  dis- 
tances on  paper  with  Beales  ; proceeding  to  the 
description  of  triangles,  or  trigons,  as  he  prefers 
to  call  them  ; of  tetragons,  polygons,  and  the 
circle ; the  measurement  of  surfaces ; the  nature 
of  ratios  and  proportions;  of  the  squares  and 
square  roots  of  numbers,  &c.  The  author  illus- 
trates his  subjeot  by  the  aid  of  arithmetic  and 
algebraic  methods  and  symbols. 

In  Part  II.  the  author  proceeds  to  consider 
the  measurement  of  solids,  and  says, — “ It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  mark  the  things  of  which  we 
are  treating  on  paper,”  and,  therefore,  that  the 
student  must  endeavour  to  make  up  models,  and 
will  thus  need  tools  and  some  material,  such  as  B 
chalk,  stucco,  soft  wood,  or  modelling  clay,  r 
Having  treated  of  the  measurement  of  bulks  of  I 
solids,  the  author  treats  of  the  measurement  of  I 
their  weights,  the  standard  weight  being  a brass  b 
pound,  kept  in  London,  which  is  divided  into  9 
7,000  grains,  and  also  into  16  ounces.  For  the  9 
purpose  of  comparison  of  the  weights  of  different  I 
substances,  the  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of  pure  b 
water  has  been  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  ti 
be  252-458  grains,  whenoe  is  derived  the  weight  fl 
of  a cubic  foot  = 62-321  pounds.  An  explanation  V 
of  the  cubes  and  cube  roots  of  numbers,  the  I 
principles  of  the  lever,  and  of  pressure,  and  the  | 
computation  of  strains,  follow.  The  derivations  I 
of  many  of  the  names  of  figures  in  geometry  are  I 
given ; some  from  the  Greek  and  some  from  U 
Arabic  words. 

Mechanics'  Geometry.  By  Robert  Riddell,  fl 
A.  J.  Bicknell  & Co.,  New  York;  George  8 
Rivers,  London.  1874. 

A quarto  book  of  fifty-two  plates,  each  of  which 
is  illustrated  by  a page  of  letter-press  descrip- 
tion. Many  of  the  plates  of  solid  figures  are  on 
cardboard,  the  figures  cut  out  so  that  they  may 
be  detached  from  the  plate  and  folded  into  forms  1 
which  constitute  the  sides  of  the  solid  figures,  I 
thus  demonstrating,  for  all  practical  purposes,  8 
the  same  geometrical  forms  as  those  for  which  9 
solid  models  are  required  by  the  author  last  9 
named.  The  graphic  method  alone  is  followed  I 
throughout,  “ plainly  teaching,”  as  the  title-page  I 
declares,  “the  carpenter,  joiner,  mason,  metal  I 
worker, — in  fact,  the  artisan, — the  constructive  | 
principles  of  his  calling”;  such  as  how  to  draw  | 
an  arch  of  any  span  and  any  size  without  using  | 
a centre ; to  draw  the  development  of  a cone  and  i 
of  a pyramid,  &c.  Of  this  last  the  author  | 
says,— ‘This  and  similar  illustrations  by  mean3  1= 
of  cardboard  are  of  more  practical  value  to  work-  fl 
men  than  a hundred  drawings  on  a flat  surface,  | 
which  may  not  be  understood  by  more  than  one  ji 
out  of  ten.”  Indeed,  the  author  is  somewhat  | 
enthusiastic  throughout.  Other  cardboard  plates  I 
show  how  to  find  the  covering  of  a roof,  the  plan  U 
of  which  is  an  irregular  figure,  and  the  length  H 
of  each  hip  and  each  rafter,  the  lengths  and  cuts  I 
of  the  rafters  for  a hexagonal  roof,  the  ribs  and 
covering  of  a groin,  the  intersections  of  straight  i 
and  circular  mouldings,  bevels  and  splayed  work,  J 
&c.  Some  “ Lessons  on  Handrail  Construction”  J 
follow,  and  complete  the  book,  which  is  hand-  j 
sornely  bound  in  green  cloth,  price  five  dollars.  0 
The  loose  figures  cut  from  the  plates  may  per-  U 
haps  be  somewhat  inconvenient  and  liable  to  : 
injury  or  loss;  otherwise,  they  are  of  much  u 
interest. 


In  these  three  treatises  on  Geometry  we  have  1: 
three  distinct  methods  of  teaching  the  science.  i< 
In  the  first  named,  the  reasoning  process,  dis-  ! 
carding  both  arithmetic  and  algebra ; in  the  [1 
second,  a mixed  method  of  reasoning  and  of 
calculation  by  arithmetic  and  algebra ; and  in  .0 
the  third,  a method  wholly  graphic. 
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A Masters’  Union— The  most  important 
event  abroad  daring  the  month  of  August,  ac- 
cording to  the  Labour  News,  is  the  formation  of 
a Masters’  Union  by  the  Belgian  employers  of 
labour.  The  committee  elected  at  the  meetings 
held  at  Brussels  is  composed  chiefly  of  members 
and  judges  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  gentle- 
men who  have  held  prominent  positions  among 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  of  the 
country.  According  to  the  programme  issued  by 
this  body,  the  object  of  this  Society  is  to  “ assist 
in  the  realisation  of  moral  and  material  progress 
in  commerce  and  industry  ; to  survey  and  defend 
their  interests;  to  express  a collective  opinion  on 
questions  that  may  arise  affecting  trade;  to  take 
the  initiative  in  the  enaotingof  public  measures 
that  may  benefit  commeroe,  and  in  resisting 
those  which  are  likely  to  prove  injurious.”  The 
Association  accepts  all  persons  engaged 
any  branch  whatsoever  of  trade  or  manu- 
facture. A central  committee  is  to  govern 
the  whole  Society,  but,  far  from  impeding, 
will  assist  in  the  formation  of  as  many  special 
trade -unions  as  the  number  of  members, 
and  the  various  character  of  their  occupations, 
will  admit.  The  functions  of  these  various  and 
local  trade  - unions  will  be  : — 1st.  To  assist 
members  in  all  matters  of  litigation  or  arbitra- 
tion;  2nd.  To  judge  all  matters  of  dispute  so  as 
to  prevent  appeals  to  the  public  law  courts, 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  parties  concerned  can  be 
persuaded  to  accept  the  verdicts  thus  given. 
Thus,  at  first  sight,  the  chief  object  of  the 
Society  seems  that  of  affording  the  means  by 
which  lawsuits  may  be  avoided,  at  least  to  a 
|i  certain  extent ; but  the  rules  also  speak  of 
j:  arbitration,  and  evidently  the  Union,  when  once 


consolidated,  will  exercise  its  influence  on  the 
|j  labour  market. 

Overcoming  Gradients  on  Railways. 

At  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Poly- 
technic Society,  held  at  Falmouth  last  week, 
jl  Mr.  Handyside  explained  his  mode  of  overcoming 
|j  steep  gradients  on  railways.  Mr.  Handyside’s 
I]  arrangement  iB  in  actual  operation  at  the  Avon- 
R mouth  Docks,  where  it  came  under  the  notice  of 
P the  British  Association.  The  principle  is  this, 

P to  overcome  steep  gradients  by  doing  away  with 
p stationary  engines,  and  making  the  locomotive 
do  double  duty.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
self-acting  gripping  struts;  when  the  engine 
I comes  to  a gradient  too  steep  for  its  load,  say  1 
1 in  10,— it  runs  up  by  itself,  paying  out  from  a 
hauling-drum  a wire  rope  to  which  the  carriages 
are  attaohed.  When  the  required  distance  is 
reached  the  stmts  are  released,  and  they  grip 
P the  rails  so  tightly  that  the  load  can  then  be 
||  hauled  up  to  the  engine.  It  in  turn  is  held  by 
P the  struts,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  the 

■ bank  is  overcome. 

j Bridges  in  Dublin.— The  Corporation  of 
P Dublin  met  in  committee  of  the  whole  house  on 
H the  10th  inst.  to  consider  the  means  to  be 
| adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Carlisle 
I Bridge.  At  a previous  meeting  the  Corporation 

|j  was  memorialised  to  assist  in  providing  a new 
bridge  across  the  Liffey  east  of  Carlisle  Bridge, 

■ and  it  was  stated  by  the  Town  Clerk  that  a 
fel  second  memorial  had  been  sent  in  strongly  ad- 
||  vocating  a bridge  that  would  connect  the  West- 

■ land-row  Terminus  with  the  Northern  Railway 
r Terminus  in  Amiens-street  in  as  nearly  a direct 
jj  line  as  possible.  A bridge  thus  situated  would 
| greatly  accommodate  the  heavy  traffic  from  the 
Sj  quays  and  docks,  besides  affording  much  con- 

I venience  to  passengers.  The  committee  were 
|l  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  the 
Hi  improvement  and  widening  of  Carlisle  Bridge 
R the  increased  traffic  of  the  port  required  another 
X bridge  to  the  eastward  of  Carlisle  Bridge. 

Tip-carts. — Mr.  A.  Whitelaw,  of  Edinburgh, 
gi  lime  agent,  has  patented  an  improved  lock  for 
tip-carts.  The  feature  constituting  the  inven- 
g!  tion  consists  in  providing  the  headstock  of  the 
C|  cart  body  with  a plate  having  brackets  or  lugs, 
li  in  which  are  supported  and  free  to  slide  trans- 
it versely  bolts  having  tongues  of  special  shape 
fej  locking  in  corresponding  brackets  or  recesses 
|j  attached  to  a plate  fixed  on  the  headstock  of  the 
t!  cart  shafts,  and  aotuated  by  a hand  lever  at  the 
jii  side  of  the  cart  through  a system  of  levers 
fij  working  from  the  Bloat  or  cross  beam  of  the  cart 
a:  body,  whereby  a tight-fitting  lock  is  formed 

I I which,  it  is  stated,  does  not  loosen  by  wear  and 
;i  is  comparatively  free  from  friction,  and  entirely 
n prevents  the  jolting  and  vibration  which  obtains 
i i with  the  locks  at  present  in  use. 


Monumental.— The  granite  and  marble  tomb 
of  the  late  Lady  Carnarvon,  designed  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt,  architect,  has  just  been  completed. 
It  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  mortuary 
ohapel  in  the  cemetery  in  Highclere  Park,  near 
Newbury.  The  monument  is  in  axed  Peterhead 
granite,  with  a polished  gray  granite  curb. 
Within  this  is  an  open  space  for  flowers,  aud  in 
the  centre  is  a slab  of  red  Aberdeen  granite, 
surmounted  by  a cross  of  white  Sicilian  marble. 
The  red  slab  is  splayed,  and  has  the  following 
inscription  cut  in  raised  letters  on  a rusticated 
ground: — “Evelyn  Georgina  Katherine,  wife  of 
Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Carnarvon.  Born  3rd 
November,  1834.  Died  25th  January,  1875.” 
On  the  plinth  of  the  red  granite  slab  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — “We  asked  life  of  Ihee, 
and  Thou  gavest  her  a long  life,  even  for  ever 
and  ever.” 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — Dr.  Ry- 

gate,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  parish 
of  St.  George-in-the-East,  has  announced  to 
the  Yestry  his  intention  to  submit  an  “official 
representation  ” to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  concerning  291  houses  in  the  parish  over 

which  he  has  sanitary  surveillance,  which,  “ by 

reason  of  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  sanitary 
conveniences,  and  other  causes,  are  unfit  for 
human  habitation,  and  require  re-arrangement 
and  reconstruction  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Act.”  The  houses  referred  to  are  distributed 
throughout  the  parish.  Some  are  in  courts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  haunt  of  the  opium-smoker 
described  in  “ Edwin  Drood,”  which  was  recently 
demolished  in  the  course  of  the  clearance  for 
the  EaBt  London  Railway  works. 

Wilson  Estate,  Hampstead.— Tenders  for 
a new  road  to  be  called  Redington-road,  at  Frog- 
nal,  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Maryon  Wilson, 
bart.,  and  Mr.  Spenoer  Maryon  Wilson,  were 
opened  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  F. 
J.  Clark  (Farebrother,  Clark,  & Co.),  5,  LancaB- 
ter-place,  Strand,  the  agent  to  the  Estate.  The 
result  was  as  follows  : — 

£2,956  0 0 

3,795  0 0 


2,7)8  0 
2,720  0 
2,677 


A.  & N.  Anderson  

Iliseox 

Js'owell  & Robson 

Killintfback  

.T.  & A.  Culverbouse  .... 

Watts 

Mr.  Watts’s  tender  was  accepted,  and  the  work 
will  be  commenced  forthwith. 

Droitwich  : Sewerage  and  Water  Supply. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  held  on 
Monday,  last  week,  the  question  of  sewerage  and 
water  suppy  for  the  town  was  again  brought 
forward  and  discussed.  After  the  very  able  and 
exhaustive  report  presented  some  time  since  by 
their  Medical  Officer  of  Health  (Dr.  Swete,  of 
Leamington),  the  necessity  of  sanitary  works 
was  only  too  apparent.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  to  call  in  some  practical  sanitary  engi- 
neer to  report  upon  the  best  means  to  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Warwick,  has 
been  selected  to  make  an  inspection  of  the 
borough,  and  to  prepare  a preliminary  report  as 
to  the  sewerage  aud  water  supply,  together  with 
an  approximate  estimate  of  cost. 

Messrs.  Cassell’s  Building.— We  were  asked 
to  mention  that  the  steam-lift  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Stannah,  and  did  so  ; now  our  “ sense  of 
justice  ” is  appealed  to,  and  we  are  requested  to 
say  that  the  “ continuous  steam-lift  ” shown  on 
the  plan  is  the  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Turner  & 
Co.,  of  East-street,  and  that  this  sort  of  lift  is 
made  only  by  themselves.  We  have  already 
said  that  “Mr.  B.  Finch  acted  as  consulting 
engineer”;  but  Mr.  Finch  claims  to  have  it 
stated  that  he,  and  not  the  architect,  designed 
and  superintended  all  the  mechanical,  sanitary, 
and  hydraulic  arrangements.  We  may  presently 
find  ourselves  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  dis- 
continue giving  the  names  of  any  of  the  persons 
engaged  on  buildings  illustrated  in  our  pages. 

Wages  in  the  GlassTrade  at  Birmingham. 
A meeting  of  the  Spon-lane  Branch  of  the  Sheet 
Glass  Makers’  Union  of  Great  Britain  was  held 
on  the  15th  inst.  at  Spon-lane,  near  Birmingham, 
to  consider  the  strike  at  Sunderland,  and  whether 
the  men  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Chance,  Spon- 
lane,  should  continue  to  work  at  the  10  per  cent, 
reduction.  A deputation  which  had  waited  upon 
Messrs.  Chance  asking  them  to  grant  the  10  per 
cent.,  or  to  arrange  the  matter  by  conciliation  or 
arbitration,  reported  that  the  firm  had  refused 
to  give  the  advance,  or  to  meet  the  men  on  a 
board  of  conciliation,  and  that  the  associated 
employers  were  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was 
stated  that  there  was  a reserve  fund  of  2,000J. 
available  for  strike  purposes. 


Valuation  of  Ruins. — On  the  11th  inst.,  th& 
Jedburgh  magistrates  held  a court  for  disposing 
of  appeals  against  the  valuations  of  the  assessor. 
There  were  three  appeals,  the  only  one  of  interest 
being  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  against  the 
Abbey  of  Jedburgh  being  entered  in  the  roll  at 
20L  Mr.  W.  E.  Otto,  his  lordship’s  factor,  said  he 
was  not  aware  that  such  buildings  were  entered 
in  the  valuation  roll  of  any  other  county.  Mr. 
Kinmont,  the  assessor,  said  that  the  abbey, 
though  ruinous,  was  a very  valuable  property, 
as  might  be  seen  from  the  very  high  prico 
recently  paid  for  it.  The  abbeys  of  Melrose, 
Dryburgh,  and  Kelso  had  also  been  entered  in 
the  roll  this  year.  The  magistrate  continued  the 
appeal  till  the  21st  instant. 

The  Fire  in  Bunhill-Row.— Two  safes  of 
Messrs.  Chubb  & Son’s  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  fire  at  Bunhill-row,  Finsbury,  last  week, 
and  the  good  condition  in  which  their  contents 
were  found  after  the  fire  was  subdued  gives  proof 
of  their  fire-resisting  properties.  The  safe  which 
was  first  got  out  of  the  fire  contained  a large 
number  of  books  and  papers,  none  of  which  were 
injured.  The  other  safe  stood  the  most  severe 
test,  being  in  a position  where  it  was  exposed  te 
a very  fierce  fire  for  about  six  hours.  After- 
wards it  fell  into  the  basement  amidst  a quantity 
of  burning  material,  where  it  remained  for 
several  days,  and  was  only  opened  on  Monday 
last. 

The  Defence  of  the  Metropolis.— The  new 
forts  on  the  Thames  are  being  supplied  with  the 
proper  armaments,  these  being  in  some  casee 
38- ton  guns,  and  in  others  9-in.  or  12-ton  guns. 
It  is  expected  that  in  a few  months  the  whole 
of  the  fortifications  intended  to  assist  the 
garrisons  of  Sheerness,  Isle  of  Grain,  Tilbury, 
and  Gravesend  in  defending  the  river  approach 
to  Woolwich  and  the  metropolis  will  be  com- 
pleted and  in  working  order.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Thames, — ohiefly  above  Gravesend  and  Til- 
bury,— forts  are  constructed  on  either  bank 
nearly  opposite  each  other. 

The  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Survey  or  ship.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  Bury  Town  Council,  on 
the  7th  inst.,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Croft,  the 
surveyor,  was  in  such  a condition  of  ill-health 
that  he  could  not  carry  out  the  increased  duties 
devol  vin g upon  him  through  the  new  Public  Health 
Act  unless  he  was  allowed  an  assistant.  It  was 
referred  to  a committee  of  the  whole  Council  to 
consider  whether  a new  surveyor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, or  whether  Mr.  Croft  shall  be  allowed 
an  assistant.  The  latter  course  seemed  to  find 
most  favour  at  the  Council  meeting,  the  highest 
encomiums  being  bestowed  on  Mr.  Croft. 

Assessment  Tenders. — The  new  building 
erected  for  Messrs.  Waterlow  & Sons,  on  tho 
space  formerly  occupied  by  Finsbury-market, 
being  now  completed,  the  Vestry  of  Shoreditch, 
within  which  parish  it  is  situated,  have  deter- 
mined to  employ  professional  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  amount  at  which  it  shall 
bo  assessed,  and  they  have  instructed  their  clerk 
to  write  to  Mr.  Castle,  Messrs.  Harston,  Messrs. 
Fuller  & Horsey,  and  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield, 
asking  each  of  them  to  name  a lump  sum  for 
which  they  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  the 
task. 

Presentation  to  an  Art-Master. — On  the 

13th  inst.  the  students  of  the  Worcester  School 
of  Art  presented  their  master,  Mr.  Dewar  Camp- 
bell, on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  city  to 
enter  upon  his  duties  as  professional  art-examiner 
at  Kensington,  with  a richly-decorated  china  vase, 
of  the  famous  Worcester  blue,  with  a picturesque 
view  of  the  city  painted  upon  it,  and  a pair  of 
statuettes  in  parian,  selected  from  the  Royal 
Porcelain  Works.  Miss  Charlotte  Corbett,  one 
of  the  instructors  of  the  school,  made  the  pre- 
sentation in  a very  graceful  manner. 

New  Industrial  School  for  York.— On 
the  14th  inst.,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  laid  the 
corner- stone  of  new  buildings  for  the  York  Cer- 
tified Industrial  School.  The  building  will 
occupy  the  site  in  Marygate  on  which  the  old 
premises  (which  were  formerly  used  for  housing 
city  paupers)  stood.  The  buildings  comprise, 
besides  the  school  proper,  workshops,  master  s 
residence,  &c.  Messrs.  Atkinson,  of  Micklegate, 
are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Denison  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  total  outlay  upon  the  buildings 
will  be  2,6001. 

The  Ely  Local  Board  of  Health  Surveyor- 
ship.— Mr.  G.  Mather  was,  on  the  8th  inst., 
elected  to  succeed  his  father  as  Surveyor  to  the 
Ely  Local  Board  of  Health,  at  a salary  of  120J. 
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Working1  Ken’s  College,  Great  Ormond- 
street. — The  winter  session  of  this  College  will 
begin  on  October  2nd.  The  general  meeting,  to 
which  intending  students  and  the  public  are 
invited,  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  4th,  at 
8.30  p.m.  The  principal,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
Q.C.,  will  preside.  The  new  general  prospectus 
issued  by  the  Council  shows  a serious  effort  to 
frame  a course  of  study  within  the  reach  of  men 
of  little  and  irregular  leisure.  The  art  division 
is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks, 
A.R.A.. 

Brazilian  Waterworks  and  Drainage. — 
Mr.  Neate,  C.E.,  is  on  his  way  home  from 
Campos,  Brazil,  where  he  has  been  to  report 
upon  the  proposed  works  about  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  city  of  Campos  Waterworks  and 
Drainage  Corporation.  Mr.  Neate  will,  we  hear, 
be  associated  in  the  engineering  portion  of  the 
enterprise  with  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beasley,  engi- 
neers to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  City  Improvements 
Company,  whose  plans  for  drainage  have,  we 
understand,  been  adopted  in  most  of  the 
concessions  granted  in  that  empire. 

Redwood  Trees  in  California. — A new 
grove  of  colossal  redwood  trees  is  stated  to  have 
been  discovered  in  California,  one  of  which  sur- 
passes all  that  have  been  discovered  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Its  circumference  as  high  as  a 
man  can  reach,  standing  and  passing  a tape-line 
around,  is  stated  as  being  only  a few  inches  less 
than  150  ft.,  which  is  beyond  the  measurement 
of  any  tree  in  the  Calaveras  grove.  The  height 
is  estimated  at  160  ft.,  and  a part  of  the  top 
lying  on  the  ground  is  over  100  fc.  in  length. 

Campden  Church,  Gloucestershire.— 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  restore  the  noble 
Church  of  Chipping  Campden,  Gloucestershire. 
The  resources  of  the  town  are  now  insufficient 
even  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  church, 
which  owes  its  magnificence  to  the  rich  mer- 
chants of  former  days,  and  outside  aid  is  asked 
for.  The  cost,  as  estimated  by  Messrs.  Haber- 
shon  & Pite,  architects,  is  over  4.000Z.  The  Rev. 
R.  Braithwaite,  the  vicar,  will,  of  course,  gladly 
receive  contributions. 

Guildhall  Museum. — A great  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  Museum  under  the  New 
Guildhall  Library  by  the  introduction  by  Mr. 
Chappuis  of  a number  of  his  reflectors.  Want  of 
light  is  the  drawback  there,  but  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  reflectors  many  things  which  hereto- 
fore could  not  be  seen  except  by  artificial  lio-hfc 
can  now  be  seen  without  that  assistance.  In  the 
library  considerable  additions  are  about  to  be 
made  to  the  collection  of  Hebrew  books  already 
there. 

Value  of  Saw-dust. — Saw-dust,  that  has 
hitherto  been  in  the  way  in  carpenters’  shops 
and  saw-mills,  is  discovered  to  be  of  com- 
mercial value  as  a root-producing  power,  and 
plants  that  have  been  experimented  on  have 
produced,  in  a few  weeks,  roots  that  in  the  usual 
soil  would  have  taken  months.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, some  nurserymen  propagate  largely  in 
saw-dust,  and  strike  extra-sized  cuttings  far 
quicker  than  by  any  other  means. 

Tenders^  for  Broken  Granite.  — For  the 
supply  of  500  tons  of  broken  granite,  and  300 
tons  of  granite  siftings,  for  the  Town  Council  of 
Southampton.  Mr.  James  LemoD,  surveyor: — 
Broken  Granite 

Granite.  Siftings. 

Per  Ton.  Per  T5n. 

Farquharson 13b.  Od 8b.  Sd. 

Hamley  (accepted) ]ls.  9d 7s.  3d. 

Beauchamp  9s.  10j.  9a.  6'd. 

A Compliment  to  Carlyle.— The  Chelsea 
municipal  authorities,  duly  conscious  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  their  borough  by  its  being 
the  chosen  dwelling-place  of  the  distinguished 
anthor,  Thomas  Carlyle,  have  re-named  one  of 
their  squares  after  him.  Formerly  “ Oakley,” 
it  will  henceforth  be  “ Carly  le  ’-square.  We 
mentioned  the  intention  a long  time  ago. 

Barrow-in-Furness  Borough  Surveyor- 

ship.  Mr.  Henry  Alty,  surveyor  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  Keighley,  has  been  appointed 
successor  to  Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  C.E.,  who  retires 
from  the  surveyorship  to  enter  upcn  private 
practice.  Mr.  Jicob  will  c u.tinne  to  act  as 
engineer  to  the  Corporal  ion  for  the  sewerage 
woi  ks. 

Proposed  Town  Ball,  Sherborne.  — An 

effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  a new  Town-hall 
a-id  Market-house  for  the  town  of  feherborne. 
We  have  wonderorl  that  this  industrious  and 
thriving  place  has  not  had  a new  Town-ball 
before  this. 


Excavations  in  Brittany.  — At  Carnac, 
says  the  Globe,  some  interesting  excavations  are 
now  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Milne,  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society.  At 
Boreno,  near  Mount  St.  Michel,  Carnac,  a series 
of  Roman  constructions  have  been  discovered,  in 
a state  of  good  preservation,  and  these  relics  it 
is  intended  to  explore  with  care. 

Epping-  Forest. — Twenty-two  schemes  for 
the  management  of  the  forests  of  Waltham  and 
Epping  have  been  deposited  with  the  Epping 
Forest  Commissioners,  who  will  consider  them 
at  a public  sitting  in  October.  A Landowners’ 
Protection  Society  has  been  formed  to  oppose 
some  of  the  sohemes. 

Enlargement  of  Charing-cross  Hospital. 

The  governors  of  the  Charing-cross  Hospital 
are,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  13,000L,  carrying 
out  a series  of  additions  and  alterations  which 
will,  when  completed,  almost  double  the  accom- 
modation possessed  at  present. 

The  Bells  of  the  parish  church  of  Canford, 
which  have  been  for  some  time  in  a very  bad 
Btate,  have  been  re-hung  by  Messrs.  Hooper  & 
Stokes,  of  Woodbury,  Devon.  The  whole  of  the 
cost,  081.,  has  been  defrayed  by  Sir  Ivor 
Guest,  bart. 

Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution, Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery- 
lane. — The  fifty-third  session  of  this  institution 
will  be  opened,  on  Wednesday  next,  with  an 
inaugural  address  by  Professor  Gladstone,  F.R.S. 


For  first  portion  of  proposed  City 
at  Nos.  6 A 6,  Walbrook.  Mr.  G. 
teot : — 

Cubitt  A Son  

Rider  & Son 

Colla  A Son 

Patrick  A Son  

Putman  A Fotberingham 
Ashby  A Son  


Libera!  Club  House, 
E.  Grayson,  arciii- 

£40,275  0 0 
39,98  0 0 
38,2-7  0 0 
37,963  0 0 
37.907  0 0 
37,717  0 0 
37,618  0 0 
36,920  0 0 
36,629  0 0 
36,201  0 O 
36,118  0 0 
38,000  0 0 
35,763  0 0 
35,320  0 0 
34,296  0 0 

For  new  warehouse,  Garter-court,  Barbican,  for  Mr.  J. 

J.  Yeo.  Mr.  H.  T.  Gordon,  architect  ; — 

W illiams  & Son  £793  0 0 

Thomas  779  0 0 

Shapley  765  0 0 

Bowman  ..  750  0 0 

Hamnion  721  0 0 

Balls  693  0 0 

Scowen  677  O 0 

Dye frl2  0 0 


Bri 

Jackson  A Shaw  

Browne  A Robinson  . 

Peto  Bros 

Ashby  A Horner  

Lucas  Bros 

Holland  & Hanncn 
Hill,  H.ggs,  & Hill 
Trollope  A Sons 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  vagrant  wards, 
attendants’  rooms,  stone-breaking  sheds  in  yard,  enclosure 
walls  and  gates,  fences,  Ac.,  at  Nazareth  House, 
Gordon-road,  Peckham,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish 
of  Camberwell.  Messrs.  Berriman  A Son,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakin  : — 

Ward  £9,824  0 0 

Marsland  7,462  0 0 

Wood  man  7,365  0 0 

Tarrant  A Son  7,350  0 0 

Shapley  7,303  0 0 

G.  & S.  Kisher 7,271  0 0 

Dover  A Co 7,2-  7 0 0 

Cullum  7,186  0 0 

Staines  7,132  0 0 

Braid  Jopliog,  & Co 7,160  0 0 

Hart 7,100  0 0 

Fuulkner 6,995  0 0 

Oliver  6,900  0 0 

Downs 6,890  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker 6,623  0 0 

Garland  & Perkins  (withdrawn)  5,947  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  2"*,  Green-street,  Leicester-square. 

Messrs.  Andrew  Wilson,  8on,  A Aldwitckle,  architects. 

Quantities  supplied : — 

McIntosh  £3,495  0 0 

Manning  & Dowdney 2,950  0 0 

Crockett 2,700  0 0 

Falrner  2.399  0 0 

Bangs  2,331  0 0 

Greenwood 2,369  0 0 

Sewell 2,360  0 0 

2,295  0 0 


2,280  0 0 


For  additions  to  house,  Prince’s-road,  Euckhurst-hill, 
for  Mr.  A.  Field.  Mr.  J.  G.  Needham,  architect: — 
Tender  No  1. 

Egan  £599  0 0 

Judd  & Hawkings  453  0 0 

Tender  No.  2. 

F.  & F.  J.  Woods  £197  0 0 

N“sh  485  0 0 

°m"h  450  0 0 

Cains  396  0 0 

Koarley  & Co.  (accepted)  395  0 0 

F-  r erecting  block  of  three  bouses  at  Winchmorc-hiU, 
Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Lloyd.  .Mr.  F.  W.  Searle,  architect  — 

War*  £1,740  0 0 

Patman  Bros 1 576  0 0 

Fairhead 1*418  0 0 

Riah  A Brown  1,200  0 0 


For  repairs  at  tho  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum 
Asylum-road,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter  archil 
tect:— 

Blott  £165  0 0 

Stace  161  0 0 

Hayworth 149  0 0 

Hersee  (accepted) 126  1 4 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  31,  8torc-street.  Mr.  W 
F.  Potter,  architect : — 

£456  0 0 

Osborne 275  0 0 

Brown  (accepted)  202  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  No.  7,  Bonner’s-road,  Victoria  Park 
for  Mr.  Charles  Eaton.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gathercole’, 
architect : — 

Scaddan 6 0 

For  the  erection  of  No.  6,  Church-terrace,  Victoria 
Park,  for  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson,  B.A.  Mr.  W.  H 
Gatherco  e,  architect : — 

Scaddan £921  10  0 

Gas  and  Hot-tcafer  Apparatus. 

Dyer  £192  2 8 


For  pulling  down  fourteen  tenements,  and  building  two 
shops  and  lour  houses,  situate  Hunt-street,  Mile-eud  New 
Town,  Whitechapel  District,  for  Mr.  A.  R.  Greene, 
-Messrs.  Wni.  Gosling  A Son,  architects:  — 

Cropper  Bros. £2,162  0 0 

Hunt  2,135  0 0 

Vickery  1,975  0 0 

Bateln-lder 1,827  0 0 

Lewis  1,720  0 0 


For  alterations,  pulling  down,  and  rebuilding  shop  and 
bakehouse,  including  oven,  for  Mr.  Dhonau,  at  203, 
Jamaioa-road,  Bermondsey.  Mr.  A.  J.  Simmons,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Stooe  A Humphries  £513  0 0 

Sambell  416  10  0 

Bully  449  0 0 

Sell  A Hagger 415  0 0 

Stnngfellow  A Balding  (accepted)  350  0 0 

For  new  schools,  Manor-road,  Southwnrk,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  li.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  prepared  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & 
Neighbor  - 


Croaker 

Downs  

Coleman  

Jerrard  

Newman  & Mann  ... 
Kirk  & Randall  

Wall  Bros.  

Tyerroan  

Knnor  

Nightingale 

Shepherd  

Cooper  

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill  . 


For  new  school  buildings  in  the  South  Laiabetb-road, 
Lambeth  Division,  for  the  School  Board  for  Loudon.  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  T. 
M.  Rickman  :- 


£19,579  0 0 
9,788  0 0 
9,666  0 0 
9,660  0 0 
9,1(36  0 0 
9,300  0 0 
9,246  0 0 
0,244  0 0 
9,217  0 0 
9,213  0 0 


Croaker  

Coleman 

Gammon  A Sons  

Ennor ; 

Oliver  

Wall  Bros 

Newman  A Mann  .... 

Cooper  

Downs 

Shepherd  

Jerrard  

Tyermau 

llill,  Higgs,  A Hill  . 


..£7,474  0 0 
..  7,079  0 0 
. 6,884  0 0 
..  6,819  0 0 
. 6,794  0 0 
..  6,740  0 0 
. 6,640  0 0 
,.  6.616  0 0 
. 6,58)  0 0 
4 6,659  0 0 
..  6,526  0 0 
6,521  0 0 
,.  6,493  0 0 
..  6,380  0 0 
. 6,290  0 0 
. 6,274  0 O 


For  additions  and  offices  in  Cursitor-street,  Chancery- 
lane,  for  the  Public  Chambers  Company.  Mr.  John 
Blythe,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  • 
Lavender  and  Mr.  8.  B.  Wilson:  — 

Fish... C 7,890  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringharn  7,697  0 O 

Brass  7,649  0 0 

Pritchard  7,1535  0 0 

llill,  H*g£9,  A Hill 7,600  0 0 

Newman  A Maun 7,436  0 0 

Patrick  A Son  7,218  0 O 

Morter 7,143  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  304,  High  Holborn,  for  Mr.  G.  A. 
Godwin.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Shoppee,  architect.  Quantities  1 
prepared  by  Mr.  Sydney  Young  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Shoppee:  - 

Longmire  A Burge  £3,612  0 0 

Colls  A Son 3,546  0 0 

Conder  3,415  0 0 

Jackson  A Shaw  3,310  0 O 

Alacey 3,292  0 0 

Brass  3,287  0 0 

Sewell  A Sons  3,077  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  3,056  0 0 

For  the  ereetion  of  a block  of  almshouses  at  Hanwell, 
Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Buchan.  Mr.  G.  Cuthbert,  architect. 
Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  WUliam  Wimble  : — 

Lawrt-Dce  £1,070  0 0 

Adamson 1,053  0 0 

Newman  A Manu  (too  late) 1,010  0 0 

Fuulkner 995  0 0 


For  additional  skylight  and  alterations  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  Smithfield.  Mr.  E.  I'Anson,  architect  .— 
Newman  A Mann £182  0 0 


Toms  (accepted)  £5,235  0 0 


Sept.  25,  1875.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


For  forming  cattle  Bales  ground,  erecting  refreshment- 
rooms,  offices,  cattle-pens,  &c.  for  Coventry  Public  Cattle 
Bales  Company,  Limited.  Messrs.  George  & Isaac  Steane, 

architects:—  „ . 

Dutton  £4,5.0  0 0 

Frith  4/25  0 0 

Marriott 3,8'i0  0 0 

Brown 6,616  0 0 

VVorwood  3,337  0 0 

Haywood  (accepted)  3,286  0 0 

For'ronda  in  connexion  with  same  : — 

Boon  (accepted) £726  15  0 

For  railway  aiding  in  connexion  with  same  : — 

Lucas  (accepted) £858  17  6 

For  alterations,  &c.  to  the  “Delaware  Arms,”  22'"*, 
Oxford-street,  for  Messrs.  Combe  & Co.  Mr.  H.  R.  Cotton, 
architect „ 

Toms  (accepted) £1,600  0 0 

Bar-fittings. 

Toms  (accepted) £396  0 0 

For  alterations,  &c.  to  tho  “ Three  Crowns,”  Wells- 
street,  St.  James's,  for  Messrs.  Combe  & Co.  Mr.  H.  it, 
Cotton,  architect 

Toms  (accepted) £o33  0 0 

Bar-fittings. 

Toms  (accepted) £283  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  L.  (we  should  think  the  cbanco  of  recovery  very  doubtful.  To 

use  our  correspondent's  owu  words,  "the  Job  fell  through  ").— W.  E.— 
T — O & I.  9.-G.  H.— W.  R.-B.  h C.  C — G.  McD.-O.  M.  G.-J.- 
G.  II.  U.-J.  C.  H.  Juu.-W.  H.  W. — H.  8t.  J.-J.  F.-J.  G.  N.— 
G 15  — J W.  0.  — L.  P.— W.  T.— F.  C.-W.  h \.—E.  L.  B.— F.  W.  S — 
C.  & Sons.— -G.  & S.  F.— C.  * Son.— F.  C-F.  C.-A.-Mr.  H — 
W.  It.  P.— L.  & Co—  R.  J— G.  D.-A.  J.— A.  J.  S.— W.  T — J.  J.  B.— 
F.  A.  B 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  he.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  uamo  aud  address  of  the  Beuder,  nit  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  tho  authors. 


w 


CHARGES  FOR 
ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINER9. 

WANTED,  to  Place  a Youth  aa  INDOOR 

APPRENTICE,  who  has  been  used  to  the  business.  Aged  16. 
■ Premium  will  be  given.  — Address,  J.  JUSTER,  Carpenter, 
ingle  Gale,  Merton,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  by  a West  End  Builder,  Deco- 
rator, and  Upholsterer,  a CLERK  competent  to  make  out 
accounts  and  estimates  for  the  above  trades.— Address,  stating  age, 
salary  expected,  aud  references,  to  J.  E.  21,  Bartholomew-villas,  N.  W. 


WT ANTED,  in  a Contractor’s  Office,  an 

V V experienced  MEASURING  and  ESTIMATING  CLERK.  To 
a competent  person  a liberal  salary  will  be  given. — Address,  slating 
age.  name  of  last  appointment,  and  salary  required,  to  L.  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Potter  A Co.  19,  Queeu  Victoria-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


WANTED,  several  FRET  LEAD 

U L A Z I ERS. — Apply  to  E.  REYNOLDS,  Staiued  Glass 
Works,  No.  46a,  Hunter-street,  Brunswick-square,  W.C. 


Situations  I Situations 
Wanted.  Vacant. 

Bix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  ander  ..  Is.  6d.  Is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ton  words)..  Os.  6d.  | Os.  6d. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  Uuitcd  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  jargey  sum 
should  lio  remitted  by  Money  C~J-~  v,“  - " ~ 

King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 


Advertisements  ccmnot  be  received  for  the  cwrrent 

week’s  issue  later  them  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  ccmnot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Offi.ce  in  reply  to  Advertise, 
merits , and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  comrm/nications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  8fc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  46,  Catlierine-street,  Covent  Oarden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  add/ressed  to  the 
“Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “Publisher." 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep6tsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing  Slates  iu  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  ohoice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

1 Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 

SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  iu  •'  The  Builder  No.  1.180.  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a modified 
irrangemeut  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders —Address, 

E.  A.  JONES,  2,  Freemason's-terrace,  Ilford-road,  Upton,  E. 

Just  published,  royal  8vo.  2i  Gd. 

PEPORT  to  the  NOTTINGHAM  and 

! \i  LEEN  VALLEY  SEWERAGE  BOARD  nn  the  Utilisation 
>f  the  Sewage,  aud  the  Purification  of  the  River  Trent  aud  its 
Tributaries  ; with  Descriptions  of  various  Modes  of  Treating  Sewage. 

By  M.  OGLE  TARB'iT TON,  M.Iust.C.E.,  F.G.S. 

With  Supplementary  Report  thereon  by  Robert  Rawlinson,  esq.  C.B. 

E A F.  N.  SPON,  48.  Charlug-cross,  London. 

rpo  GROUND  WORKMEN.— TO  BE  LET, 

1 at  Brixtou.  t lie  EXCAVATING  of  Ten  Large  Shops.-Apply 
at  once  to  Mr.  J.  H.  DUNKLEY.il,  Railton-road,  East  Brixton. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS.  . 

A N ARCHITECT  (and  C.E.)  experienced 

A in  design,  general  management  estate  improvements,  AeHs 
prepared  to  ASSIST  temporarily  at  moderate  charges.-Addreas,  854, 
Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

A N accomplished  DRAUGHTSMAN 

WANTED  — Address,  seating  qualifications  and  terms,  to 
FRANK  W.  RICH,  Architect,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

POREMAN  of  MASONS.— WANTED, 

P for  a heavy  Railway  Contract.  In  the  North  of  England,  a 
thoroughly  efficient  FOREMAN  of  MASONS.— Address,  enclosing 
copies  of  testimonials,  684,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

rpo  ARCHITECTS.— TO  BE  DISPOSED 

1 OF  on  advantageous  terms,  the  well-established  PRACTICE 
of  an  ARCHITECT  aud  SURVEYOR,  at  a fashionable  watering  place 
on  the  South  Coast. -For  particulars,  address,  J.  M.  S.  Lovejoys 
Library,  Reading,  Berks. 

rro  ARCHITECTS.— A Gentleman,  with 

1 moderate  capital,  seeks  PARTNERSHIP  with  an  ARCHITECT 
in  first-class  practice,  in  London  or  a large  provincial  town.  Nine 
years'  experience ; latter  four  years  with  an  eminent  London 
Architect  (Royal  Academician).  Institute  Medallist,  ami  other  prizes. 
First-class  referencesand  testimonials.— Address,  DELIA,  Post-office, 
Birkenhead. 

T1ELVELLY  BRICKWORKS,  GREAT 

O ISLAND,  county  of  CORK.— The  present  Proprietor  of  the 
above  Works  (which  are  extensive)  is  OPEN  to  an  OPFER  from  one 
or  more  persons  with  capital  to  become  a PARTNER  or  PARTNERS. 
The  Proprietor  1b  at  present  doing  a large  and  increasing  business. 
The  clay  has  been  analysed,  and  produces  tv  Red  Brick  of  the  very 
bc6t  description.— Full  particulars  to  be  had  on  application  to 
A.  P.  4:  G.  FOOTT,  Solicitors,  39,  South  Mall,  Cork. 

^PARTNERSHIP.  — WANTED,  by  a 

JT  thoroughly  practical  Man.  a PARTNERSHIP  with  a resectable 
Builder.  Could  put  3001.  into  the  business. -Address,  Mr.  HART, 
Guardian  Office,  5,  Burleigh  street,  Strand,  W.C. 

WJ  ANTED,  Gentlemen  well  known  to 

YV  Architects  ami  Builders  to  SOLICIT  ORDERS  for  an  im 
proved  Revolving  Shutter  in  either  wood  or  iron.  It  will  be 
important  that  the  applicants  can  take  exact  dimensions. -State 
terms  and  apply  to  Messrs.  SALMON  BARNES  & CO.  Ulverston. 

X\T ANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  who 

V V can  copy,  trace,  aud  write  neatly  to  plaus.— Address,  with 

copiea  of  testimonials,  aud  stating  terms,  to  No.  704,  Office  of  '•  The 
Builder  " 

WT ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

V V thoroughly  efficient  MANAGING  CLERK  aud  Chief  Draughts 
mau,  a mau  of  experience  and  ability,  well  up  iu  detail  aud  con 
struction,  and  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  principal  in  his  absence. 
Address,  stating  age.  terms,  qualifications,  and  references,  to  ALPHA 
care  of  A.  Sauvfe,  esq.  22,  Parliament-street,  Westminster.  Also 
CLERKS  of  WORKS  required  both  iu  Town  and  in  country. 

WT  ANTED,  a practical  London  Builder’s 

V V GENERAL  FOREMAN.— Apply  at  the  Office,  Marloes-road 
Kensington. 

WT  ANTED,  a GENERAL  FOREMAN  in 

V V Londou  (Joiner  by  trade).  Thoroughly  competent.— Address 
stating  age.  salary,  aud  references,  to  819,  Office  of  " The  Builder.' 

Y\7  ANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  and 

V V experienced  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  for  Works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  State  terras,  with  reference  to  last  employer,  to 
No.  70S,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 

\X7  ANTED,  an  energetic  and  responsible 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  for  works  iu  the  City.— Address 
stating  references,  ivage«,  Ac.  to  BUfLDEK,  care  of  Mr.  Kemshead 
Printer,  Lower  Kenulugtou-laue,  S.E. 

WANTED,  FRET  LEAD  GLAZIERS  and 

V V CUTTERS,  also  several  plaiu  QUARRY  GLAZIERS.  Con- 
- • *-  good  workmen.  — Apply  to  W.  M. 

‘-i-road,  N.W. 


w 


ANTED,  an  experienced  GLASS 

CUTTER  and  a good  GLAZIER.  Constant  employment. 
Character  indispensable. — Apply  to  WILLIAM  N.  FROY,  Lead 
' ‘ :haut,  146,  King-street  West,  Hamineramith,  W. 


WJ ANTED,  a Man,  to  Work  a GENERAL 

V V JOINER.  A Joiner  preferred.— Address,  stating  wages 
required,  Ac.  T.  FOI8TER,  Builder,  Stoughton-street,  Leicester. 


WANTED,  by  a London  Firm  of  Engineers, 

a CLERK  and  TIMEKEEPER,  to  reside  on  the  premises. 
A married  man  preferred.— Address,  stating  full  particulars,  to 
No.  899,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


WA  N T E D,  by  a Builder  in  the  Country, 

au  experienced  CLERK  well  up  iu  Taking  off  Quantities, 
Prime  Cost,  Making  up  Accounts.and  General  Office  Woi  k.— Address, 
iu  first  place,  F.  A.  CRICHTON,  101,  St.  James's-road,  Bermondsey, 
S.E.  by  letter  or  personally  after  Seven  p.m. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 

' e/v-VuLCi,  sgcijT  c:so  Ua  id 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

id  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD. 

L llluat  ratadSheet on  Bpidieatton.  LONDON,  S.E. 


TO  MASTER  BRICKLAYERS. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  energetic  Man, 

who  can  bring  Teu  or  Tweuty  Trowels,  to  take  BRICK- 
WORK by  the  ROD,  mostly  clump  work,  to  be  reudere  I In  cement 
afterwards.  Foundations  already  in  for  a two-storied  house  of  200.000 
bricks.  Other  jobs  ready  iu  a few  weeks.  Also  a quiutity  of  walling. 
Address,  BUILDER,  Post-office,  Burgesa-hiii,  Sussex. 


I UNIOR  CLERK  WANTED,  at  once,  who 

f J writes  well,  and  is  quick  and  accurate  at  squaring  dimensions 
' ’ lary  required. 


/COPYING  CLERK  WANTED,  who  cai 

V J trace,  plot,  write  well,  aud  figure  correctly.— Address,  witl 

■ -.1.  ....  • . 1 1 — .1  T II  -'1  Vinalinru.i-in-n,  EC 


ilercnces  and  salary  required,  J.  B.  23,  Finsbury -i 


/CLERIC  of  the  WORKS.— WANTED,  for 

\_]  about  three  mouths,  a thoroughly  practical  Mau,  as  CLERK  of 
the  WORKS,  iu  the  execution  of  road-making  aud  paving  works 
about  to  be  commenced  In  the  North-western  District  of  Loudon. 
Salary,  two  guineas  per  week.— Applications,  with  testimonials,  to  be 
sent  to  Ml-.  O.  C.  ROBSON,  Hampton  House,  Edgware-road,  Kilburn. 


Foreman  of  joiners  (on  shop  Fix- 
tures).—wanted,  a competent  WORKING  FOREMAN, 
accustomed  to  fittiug  up  grocers’  shops,  chemists',  hotel-bars,  and 
geueral  Bhop-fittiugs.  Must  be  able  to  make  drawings  and  estimates 
of  cost.  Preference  given  to  one  possessing  a knowledge  of  wood- 
working machinery.  Constant  situation  to  a competent  and  steady 
man.— Address.  statiDg  wages  required,  age,  and  geueral  particulars 
FAUNALL  A SONS,  Shop  aud  Bar  Filters,  Bristol. 


vv 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  the 

Mvertlser.  as  CHIEF  CLERK  and  ACCOUNTANT.— 
B.  57,  High-street,  Putney. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WORKING  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  or  aa  STAIR- 
CASE HAND.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address  796,  Office  of 


WANTED,  a few  good  BRICKLAYERS, 

for  Tuck  Pointing.  Piecework.— Apply  at  once.  Eagle 
Works,  Loudeu-lane,  Hackney. 


ITT  ANTED,  a BRICKLAYER,  to  Execute 

\ V some  plain  |BRICKWORK  and  POINTING  (Piecework),— 
W&£SiTK  PITCHING  FOR  SALE. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  OTHERS. 

\\T ANTED, immediately, agood  PLUMBER 

»V  for  country  work.  Must  thoroughly  understand  well  woik, 
and  be  able  to  undertike  painting  aud  glazing.  Must  be  a steady 
sober  aud  trustworthy  mao.  Good  retereuces  required.  Constant 
employment— Address,  stating  wa-es  required,  A.  F.  M.  Westbury 
l Villa,  Station-road,  Redhill. 


ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Long  experience.  Well  np  in 
Work.  First-class  references.  Mason  by  Trade.— Addless, 
F.  14,  Shelgate-road,  Wandsworth,  London. 


w 

Chui  ’ 


TO  BUILDERS,  ESTATE  OWNERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

WALKING  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a practical  ener- 
getic Mau.  Is  a fair  draughtsman,  and  willing  to  make  himself 
generally  useful.  Salary  moderate. — Address,  A.  B.  20,  Welllngtou- 
street,  Shaeklewell,  E. 


W/ ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  a 

V V BUILDER  or  CONTRACTOR'S  OFFICE,  by  a youug  Gen- 
tleman, aged  21.  Quick  and  accurate  at  accounts.  Two  yearn' 
experience.  First-class  references.  No  objection  to  the  country. 
Salary  required,  25a.  per  week.— Address,  H.  J.  B.  28,  Euglelield- 
road,  N.  


Wr  ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  SHOP 

FOREMAN  of  JOINERS,  OUT  DOOR  FOREMAN,  or  Place 
of  Trust  and  Con ddeuce,  by  a practical  and  energetic  Man,  aged  -10. 
Experienced  in  the  mauageineut  of  men.  Good  testimonials  aud 
referenceas  to  character  aud  ability.—  Address,  J.  E.  191,  Lewisham 
High-road,  S.E.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Hus  now  finished  a gentleman's 
mansion.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade.  No  objectiou  to  Take 
Charge  of  a Country  Job.—  Address,  W.  H.  W.  48,  Cnapel -street. 


WANTED,  a Constant  ENGAGEMENT, 

in  the  country.  Is  a gosd  Cemetery  hand  aud  Letter  Cutter. 
Understands  all  kind  of  masonry.  Good  referenda  if  required.— 
Address,  M.  B.  Post-office,  Slough,  Bucks. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  JOB.  Carpenter  and  joiner  by 
trade.  Well  up  iu  all  brauches,  measurements,  setting  out,  Ac. — 
Address,  FOREMAN,  Harris's,  Stationer,  345,  Hackuey-road. 


U7 ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T V GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  lias  had  great  expen- 


ding out  large  jobs.  Well  up  iu 
suriug  up  work  of  all  brauches.  Carpenter  by 
references. — Address,  * ~ 


V....FU-  Aged  35.  Good 

264,  Commercial-road,  Peckhain,  S.E. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Engineer  s or  Builder's  SURVEYOR  and  MANAGER,  by  a 
practically  experienced  Mau,  well  up  in  quantities  aud  estimates, 
having  experience  iu  railways,  bridges,  and  brewery  works.  At 
present  employed  by  a large  firm.  Testimonials  from  public  aud 
private  firms.— Address,  R.  P.  S.  29,  Farleigh-road,  Stoke  Newington. 


THE  BUILDER 


Xll 


[Sept.  25,  1875. 


WAN 

7 » CL  El 


SITED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  A thoroughly 
heal  man,  middle-aged.  Joiner  by  trade.— Address,  A.  A.  No.  4 


t,  Chalk  Farm-r:ad,  N.W. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

“ * GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Carpenter  aud  joiner  by  trade 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT’S  AS- 

fI'',TAXT-  a SITUATION  as  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 
GENERAL  CLERIC.  Has  a good  knowledge  of  perspective  and  sur- 
ey  ng.  and  some  knowledge  of  quantities.  Highest  references.— 
Ad  tress.  G.  H.  G.  33'J.  Fitsuioor,  Sheffield. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  I 


WANTED,  _ 

’ ; CLERK  or  COLLECTOR,  by  a respectable  you'  g Man. 
Aged  21.  Three  [years  and  a I alf  in  a Builder  and  House  Agent's 
Office  —Address.  F.  57.  Buck  Church-lane,  Commercial-road,  F.. 


ani RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 


____  TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T » BUILDER'S  CLERK.  Well  up  in  prime  cost  aud  day  work 
accounts.-  First-class  references.  — Address,  Sul.  Office  of  " The 


WiX 


TED, 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 


WORKING  FOREMEN  of  PAINTERS  or  Entire  Manager 
Good  oak  grainer.  *c.  Accustomed  (o  large  jobs,  and  the  manage 
‘‘  large  staff  of  workmen.  First-class  references.— Address, 
et,  Palace-road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 


H.  F.  11,  Paris-st] 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T > CLERK  of  WORKS.  GENERAL.  orOUT-DOOR  FOREM  AN 
Town  or  country,  by  a thoroughly  practical  man  Carpenter  and 
j'luer  by  trade.  First-class  references.  Salary  moderate.— Address 
J.  A-  H.  21,  A9bchurch  terrace,  Shepherd's  Bu-h. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

T » GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  Take  Charge  of  a Job.  in  Town 
or  country,  by  a middle-aged  Man.  of  extensive  experience  in  both. 
Joiner  by  trade.  First-class  testimonials  and  reference  — Address. 
No.  768,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  JOBBING  MASTERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  JOB- 

* ii  BJNJ?  Wages,  8d.  per  hour  for  a constancy. 

Address,  J.  T.  28,  Hethpool-street,  Paddington. 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS.  AND  OTHERS 

W ANTE  D,  a SITUATION,  as  a 

_J  ’ GRAINER.  Williugto  fill  up  time  in  painting  aud  glazing. 
Wages.  8iL  per  hour  —Address.  A.  B.  21,  Malda-vale,  Edgware-road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

f T MANAGER.  Aged  26.  Good  draughtsman.  Used  to 


Aged  I... 

„»u..s.mCuu  mm,  measuring  up  work,  4c.— 
Ladd  4 Sims,  Butter-market,  Canterbury. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  WORK- 

* ’ FOREMAN.  Well  up  in  all  branches.  Wages,  21  5s. 

per  week.  Or  would  take  any  quantity  of  carpentering,  joiuerine,  nr 
stairs  by  the  piece  Labour  only.- Address,  J.  B.  Post  office  2 Stand  - 
hall-place,  Peckham  rye,  Surrey. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a first-class 

nr DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER  of 
ORNAMENTAL  WORK.  Accustomed  to  engineering  and  metal 
work,  and  thoroughly  experienced  in  details  of  construction  and  the 
•workshop  — A jdrtss,  Z.  3,  St.  Mary's-place,  nammorsmitb. 


WA 

experience 
pine  plantatlc 
" The  Builder. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

NTED,  a SITUATION,  as 

TRAVELLER.  Town  or  country.  Has  hail  several  years' 
d has  a good  connexion  in  town  amongst  consumers  of 
ms,  4c.  Good  references,  4c— Address,  766,  Office  of 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

TA/ ANTED,  immediately,  a SITUATION 

..  ’ , . iu  *he  TIMBER  TRADE,  by  one  who  has  served  his  appren- 
tice-b ip,  MW  » Assistant  afterwards,  to  one  of  Ihe  best  firms  in  the 
'i'(.  Lnglat“l.  Age.  24.  Go-.d  references —Address,  A.  M.  Mr. 


Mullock's,  Stationer,  Newport,  Monmouthshire 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

? V TION  ns  a SHOP  FOREMAN.  Has  been  many  years  as  n 
Plumber,  Glitzier,  Painter,  and  Gasfitter.  Could  take  charge  of  n 
business  to  live  on  the  premises.  No  Incumbrance. —Address,  T 
Chappells  Library,  .'i,  Brec knock-road,  N. 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  an  EN- 

T t GAGEMENT  as  MANAGER  or  SUB-MANAGER  iu  an 
Engineering  Finn  in  the  Girder  trade.  Well  known  amoDgst  Archi- 
tects  and  Builders  in  Loudon.  Could  probably  introduce  business  — 
Address,  770,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 


"WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT,  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Bricklayer  by 
trade.  Would  have  no  objection  to  take  I’ieonwork  Town  or 
country.  — Address.  W.  4,  St.  Jamess  street.  St.  Peter's-strect 
Islington,  N.  • 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

TA7ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  ao;ed  28,  a 

TT  .SITUATION  in  an  Architect's  or  Builder's  Office.  Has  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  builJiug  trade  in  all  its  brandies.  A fair 
draughtsman,  and  well  npin  quantity  surveying.  Good  references  — 
Address,  stating  salary,  offered  to 744,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  BUILDERS,  OR  SAWMILL 
PROPRIETORS. 

"W" ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aued  40, 

7 7 MANAGERSHIP  of  SAW-MILLS  and  TIMBER  BUSfNESS 
or  in  connexion  with  the  building  traie.  Well  up  in  looking  alt-r 
machinery,  timber  buying  and  selling,  and  book-keeping.  Ten  vears 
with  present  employer,  to  whom  reference  would  be  given  Salary 
required.  31.  3s  per  week.  Country  business  preferred  -Address,  in 
first  instance,  B.  B.  35,  Dudley-rond,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 

W ANTED,  by  a respectable  younu  Man,  a 

7 T SITUATION,  as  IMPROVER,  in  the  PLUMBING  Business’ 
London  preferred.  Three  years'  good  experience.— Address,  W.  c 
Post-office,  Eaatbouroe. 

WTO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man,  a 

SITUATION,  as  PLUMBER  and  GAS-FITTER.  Well  up 

TX7ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

V V SIACHIXIST  a SITUATION,  to  Work  a Moulding  Machine, 
General  Joiner,  &c.  Can  make  cutters  and  do  his  own  repairs  if  re- 
road^Sou thwar k ' A’  B'  Milbank-colt»Se.  West-square,  8t.  U.orge's- 


W ANTED,  by  a middle-aged  Man,  a RE- 

7 t ENGAGEMENT  as  JOINERS'  MACHINIST,  to  work  any 


s machine  in  joiners'  shop.  Good 
make  his  own  cutters  A Joiner  by  trade.  First- 
from  London  firms.— Address,  J C. 


'qnare.  Islington. 


\\/  ANTED,  by  an  EX-CONTRAOTOR, 

_*  r GROUND  WORK,  by  lump  or  yard,  or  SITUATION  a 
TIME  or  STORE  KEEPER.  Good  references. — Address,  MAJOR 
James's  Dairy,  Oral,  Hackney-road  ’ 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  or  otherwise 

7 T rlace  a Youth,  aged  17,  well  edueved  and  agool  I'raughta- 


Wf  ANTED,  by  a competent  ARCHITECT’S 

’ * ASSISTANT,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Accustomed  to 


VY 


ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Aged  35.  Good 
es  to  architects. — Address,  J.  P.  2,  Bell -cottages.  Grove-road, 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  and 

ener  etlc  Mali  (Carpenter  and  Joiner  hv  trade!  a UTTITi. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Youth,  a SITUATION  in 

* 7 either  of  the  above  offices,  who  has  been  for  some  time  with 
a Builder  aud  Land  Surveyor.  Has  a fair  knowledge  of  drawing. 
fUivejing,  tracing.  4e  First-class  references.— Address,  ZETA,  Post- 
office,  Briertou,  Aylesbury. 


WJ  ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUATION 

T * ss  PLUMBER.  Willing  to  fill  up  time  painting.  In  or 
near  London  preferred  — Address,  stating  wages,  X.  Y.  Plumber  11 
Bertram  Cottage,  Hartfield-road,  Wimbledon. 


/QUANTITY  SURVEYOR,  first-class,  is 

Vv'  open  to  TEMPORARY  ENGAGEMENTS,  at  extremely  mode- 
y rate  terms.- Address,  V.  W.  T.  No.  7!).  Lcudeuhall  street  ; 
late  of  Queen-street,  City. 


A QUANTITY  SURVEYOR  and  MEA- 

-cTV.  SURER,  with  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience,  practically 
acquainted  with  bulliing,  offers  ASSISTAN  'E  (temporarily'  in 
taking  off  QuautitieB,  Measuring,  Estimating.  Miking  Plans,  Writing 
Specifications.  Pricing  Bill*.  Quantities,  4c.  Is  well  up  in  prices.  Terras 
reasonable.— Address,  SURVEYOR.  8,  Mostyn-road.  Brixton,  S.W. 


AN  ARCHITECT,  M.R.I.B.A.  a first-class 

DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER,  who  has  had  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  carrylng-out  of  Important  buildings,  would  be  glad  to 
undertake  the  MANAGEMENT  of  a London  Office  at  leasonable 
terms.— Addrees,  739.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

ENGINEER,  experienced  in  Railway 

and  Hydraulic  Design,  desires  au  ENGAGEMENT  Has 

successfully  carried  out  several  exteusive  works,  and  could  undertake 
the  management  of  a Cont  act.— Address,  772,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 


A*. 


A DRAUGHTSMAN,  accustomed  to  design 

JTjL  for  Gothic  metal  and  wood  work,  is  OPEN  to  ENGAGE- 
MENT.— Address,  767,  Office  of  “The  Builder." 


w anTED,  by  a young  Man,  a SITUA- 

* , a3  ^CUMBER.  Can  do  gasfitting  and  plain  zinc 


W7" ANTED,  by  a young  Man,  of  good 

1 Mnim1"11  (joiner  by  trade),  an  ENGAGEMENT  ns  CI.ERK 


Bridge-road,  Hammersmith. 


TO  CEMENT,  LIME,  AND  BRICK  MAKERS. 

VA  J ANTED,  by  a young  Man  of  considerable 

,,  , 7 . K"od  connexions,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as 

MANAGER,  TRAVELLER,  or  an  AGENCY.  iCan  give  highest 
references  and  security. -Address,  H R.  care  of  Messrs.  Kingsbury  A: 

Co.  Lombard-house,  George-yard,  Lombard-street,  E.C.  i 

WANTED,  BRICKWORK  or  POINT-  A 

aLV  - A 


T , . TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  BRICKWORK  by  the  ROD 

r !JroJL*b°?,!  only),  or  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  BRICK- 
LAV  bits,  or  the  entire  Charge  of  a JOB.  Used  to  large  Jobs 
drawings,  and  setting  out  works.  Good  references.  — Addre  s A b’ 
33.  Grove-road.  Upper  Holloway,  N. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


A FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

I Xi-  DESIGNER  requires  an  ENGAGEMENT  iu  the  preparation 
of  designs  and  working  drawings.  References  to  works  executed  and 
specimens  shown.  Terms  moderate.— Address,  740,  Office  of  " The 
Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

A MANAGER  or  CHIEF  ASSISTANT, 

ir\_  of  many  years'  experience  iu  all  Departmeuts  of  the  Bminess. 
an  expert  ESTIMATOR.  MEASURER,  and  ACCOUNTANT,  OFFERS 
his  8ERY1CES,  Temporarily  or  otherwise,  on  Moderate  Terms.— 
Address,  U.  S.  18,  Gower-stieet,  London,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ASSISTANT,  who  lias  returned  from 

the  country,  is  anxious  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a London 
Office.  Can  draw,  ink  iu,  trace,  and  colour  neatly.— Address,  750, 
Office  of  “The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GOOD  GENERAL  ASSISTANT 

- lesires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Moderate  salary  required. 

Can  make  working  and  detail  drawings.  Perspectives,  4c.  References 
and  specimens.— X.  X 36.  Sudely-street,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  aged  22,  of 

XJL  seven  years’  experience,  desires  a permanent ' ENGAGEM  ENT 
after  Michaelmas.  Reference  to  present  employer,  aud  specimens 
forwarder!,— Address,  W.  H,  C.  100,  St.  Mary's-road,  Faversham. 


only  found.  Good  references.— 


ddress,  C.  H.  15.  D=v 


w 


ANTED,  GRAINING,  by  the  job  or  yard. 

Address,  GRAINER,  5.v,  Meadow-row.  New  Kent-road,  8.E. 


r|MlE  Advertiser  deiires  an  ENGAGEMENT 

L as  CHIEF  CLERK  aud  A'sistaut  Measuring  and  Estimating 
Clerk.— Address,  756,  Office  of  Toe  Builder." 


W ANTED,  to  TAKE  a quantity  of  A PRACTICAL  MAN,  of  great  experience. 

» 7 BRICKWORK  or  POINTING,  iu  Town  or  country.  Labour  XJL.  desires  to  FILL  UP  some  SPARE  TIME  in  PREPARING 

PLANS,  Specifications,  Taking  off  Quantities,  or  to  Superintend  the 
Repairs  of  Dilapidated  Property.  Moderate  charges.— Address,  P.  M, 
No.  312,  Essex-road. 

TO  ENGINEERS.  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical  Man  is  open 

_jl"A  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  (abroad  preferred)  in  October  next  as 
WORKING  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  or  Inspector  on  Public 
Works  or  Railway.  Excellent  testimonials  as  to  ability.— Address, 
A.  B,  care  or  Rock  A Neave,  Surveyors,  Kingston. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  just  served  his 

j\_  appreuticeihip  to  the  WRITING.  GRAINING,  and  PAINT- 
ING. WANTS  a f 'oust. ant  SITUATION,  or  otherwise,  in  Town  or 
country,  at  the  nbeve-nanjed  trades.— Address,  A.  W.  21,  Gloucester- 

AN  energetic  young  Man  Seeks  a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT,  as  CLERK,  Ac.  in  a Decorator's  or  Jobbing 
Builder's  Office  Seven  years'  experience  First-d ass  character  and 
references.— Address,  Q.  T.  12,  SuthcrUnd-street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


' j 'HE  Advertiser,  who  is  just  finishing  a l.tiye 

.0f  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN^ 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYOR-!,  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rJ  'IIE  Advertiser,  who  is  a good  Draughtsman, 

_L  and  well  versed  in  building.  OFFERS  his  SERVICES,  either 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rUHE  Advertiser,  having  a considerable  por- 

I tiou  of  the  day  unoccupied,  would  be  glad  to  wail  upon  Arehi- 
aV‘,'  ®urvcy,ir'  requiring  SPECIFICATIONS  or  BILLS  of 
QUANTITIES  COPIED,  Dimensions  Squared  up,  or  tracings  or  copies 
of  drawings  prepared  upon  the  lowest  reasonable  terms. — Address  G 
No.  29.  St  Stepheu’e-road,  B iyswater,  W 


rPHE  Advertiser,  an  experienced  man,  seeks 

A a KE. ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  SHOP  FORE- 


A HOUSE  PAINTER,  of  good  character 

and  pushing  lntbits,  wishes  to  hear  ot  a JOB  uuder  a small 
Builder,  or  on  an  Estate.  Has  hud  considerable  erperienee  in  the 
preparation  and  management  of  colours,  stains,  varnishes.  4c.  Wages 
mnder.ate.  Good  references. —Address,  D.  G.  WOODFIELD,  PjA- 
Offiee,  Harrow-road,  London,  W. 


..JOINERS.  Last  thr„w  , . , 

building  |tlrms.  Used  to  machine  0 ... J|JJ. 

M’ork-  draughtsman.”  'First-class  references.— Address, 

778,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

PAPE  RH ANGER,  used  to  good  work, 


rPHE  Advertiser,  having  just  completed  an 

JL  ENGAGEMENT  as  TIMEKEEPER  aud  PAY-CLERK  on  a 
London  job,  wishes  f,.r  a llE-ENGAGEMENT,  cither  as  TIME- 
KEEPER, STOREKEEPER,  or  COLLECTOR.  To  fill  up  time  at 
"““"'‘••y  if  required. — Adi’  ' " 


STAIRCASES  and  HANDRAILS. — A 

O STAIRCASE  HAND  is  open  to  CONTRACT  for  all  kinds  of 
••staircases  and  Handrails.  Labour  only.— Address.  A.  B.  156,  Cator- 
etreet,  Commercial-road,  London,  S.E. 


PLASTERING  WANTED  (Piece)  by 

L a steady,  good  Hand.  Labour  only.  Town  or  country.  Cali 


ce,  Addiscornbe-rood,  Croydi 


DLUMBER,  PAINTER,  &c.— EMPLOY- 

MENT  WANTED,  by  a g.od  THREE-BRANCH  HAND, 
od  reference.  — Address,  C.  W.  1,  Vine-place,  Bond- street,  Vuux- 


pLUMBING  WANTED.  Labour  only. 

JL  Large  or  small  Jobs  Town  or  country.  Day  or  Piece  Work. 
Twenty  years'  reference.  — Address,  PLUMBER,  32,  Bioke-road, 
Queen's-read,  Dalston. 


L4RICES  forwarded  for  GRAINING, 

« MARBLING,  and  DECORATIVE  WORK.  Prize  Medals. 
First-class  references.— WILLIAM  READ.  4.17.  Hrixton-ro.ul.  S.W. 


TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

L ABOUR  ONLY.  — Rubbed  or  Tooled 

JLJ  Paving  Squared.  Laid,  or  Re-)n  d ; Kerb  Fixed  or  Re-fixed. 
Any  quantities.  1 own  or  country  References  if  required.  Work 
completed  in  any  given  time.— Address,  C.  R.  F.  3,  Queen’s-row 
Uridport-place,  Hoxton. 


p ENERAL  FOREMAN. -KE-ENG AGE- 

' .TT  MENT  WANTED.  Good  references. — Address,  M.  H.  J.  3 
Steele'8-terrace,  Haverstock-hill.  N.W. 


TO  ARCHIfECTS. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.  — WANTED,  an 

V_7  ENGAGEMENT  ns  above,  by  a thorongblv-experieiic'il  pric- 
tical  Man,  about  4u.  Ten  years'  London  teslimouiala  Ju»t  finishing 
exteusiv-  Works  iu  the  City. — Address,  F.  A.  MASON,  23,  Jeiviu- 
street,  E.C. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  having  a thorough  know- 

,LJL  ledge  of  the  Trade,  is  OPEN  to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 
TRAVELLER.  First-class  connexion  Testimonials  of  the  Ingbei t 
order.— Address,  733,  Office  of  “The  Builder.'* 


TO  TlJlBKU  AND  SLATE  MERCHANTS. 

A GENT  LEM  AN,  having  a good  connexion 

in  the  Midland  and  Eastern  Counties,  is  OPEN  to  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT  as  TRAVELLER.  Krferenco  to  present  firm.— 
Address,  33,  Office  of  “The  Bui'der.” 

TO  FOREMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

A DOUCEUR  is  offered  by  a practical 

rV  GASFITTER  and  BRASS  FINISHER  for  Constaut  EMPLOY- 
MENT. Good  references.  Town  or  cjimtry.—  Address,  Z.  S7,  Com- 
mercial-road. Peckham,  S E. 

rl10  FREEHOLDERS  and  LEASE- 

3 HOLDERS  — Having  a great  demand  for  ESTATES  for 
building  or  farming  purposes,  any  one  having  the  same  TO  LET  or 
SELL  may  hear  of  an  immediate  purchaser,  by  sending  plans  and 
particulars  to  Mr.  WM.  PECK  TAYLOR,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  46, 
Ludgate-liill,  E.C.  N.B.— No  Land  Societies  treated  with. 

OTREATHAM  COMMON,  in  one  of  the 

kj  finest  situations  near  London.— TO  BE  SOLD,  in  One  or 
Several  Lots,  about  20  acres  of  very  choice  FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND,  dressed  with  much  grand  old  Timber,  Including  a matchless 
Avenue.  It  has  a most  important  Frontage  to  the  Common,  which  is 
fringed  by  fir»t  claas  houses.  The  Land  lies  high,  and  commands 
charming  views  over  a richly-wooded  and  very  picturesque  country. 
It  is  within  seven  miles'  drive  of  Uyde  Park  aud  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  ouly  a few  minutes' walk  from  three  railway  stations, 
from  which  the  City  and  West  Eu.4  are  easily  reached.  Every 
facility  for  gas,  water,  and  drainage. —Further  particulars  of  Messrs. 
DEBENHA.M,  TEWSON,  4 FARMER,  Land  Agents  and  Auctioneers, 
No.  80,  Cbeapeide. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— WEST 

BRIGHTON  BUILDING  ESTATE,  Brighton. -This  Estate, 
between  Adelaide  orescent  and  Cliftouville,  at  the  west  and  most 
fashionable  end,  is  the  only  remaining  laud  at  Brighton  lmaing  a sea 
frontage.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  estate  (quite  new  to  Brighton) 
is  a raised  and  terraced  garden  next  to  the  sea,  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  iu  leng'h,  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  provided  with 
shelter-pavilions.  More  than  half  the  estate  is  already  let  for  bulld- 
iug,  ai  d every  house  is  readily  taken  ; villas  especially  are  much  in 
x quest  near  the  sea,  and  for  which  this  estate  alone  is  available. 
There  is  also  a good  demand  for  shops  at  the  Brighton  end.  The 
drainage  connects  with  the  main  surface  of  the  town,  which  now 
affords  the  most  complete  system  of  draiuage  of  any  watering  place  In 
the  kingdom.  The  Proprietors  are  prepared  to  treat  for  the  SALE  or 
- LETTING  of  LAND,  with  or  without  advances.  An  Act  hasrecently 
| been  passed  for  making  a new  line,  connecting  Cliftouville  with  the 
I main  line  at  PreBton,  which  will  give  greatly  improved  railway  fad- 
| lities  to  the  estate,  and  au  arrangement  has  been  come  to  with  the 
railway  company  for  the  deduction  of  20  per  cent,  off  season  tickets 
lietwem  Brighton  and  Loudon  taken  by  tenants  on  the  estate.— Par- 
I t cnlars  cun  he  obtained  at  the  Office  on  the  Estate;  or  of  Messrs. 

I ASHUR3T,  MORRIS,  4 CO.  6,  Old.Jewry,  London. 
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Athens  To  - day. 
EW  men  visiting 
anoient  Athens 
would  be  pre- 
pared for  the 
brand  - new,  or, 
rather, unfinished 
appearance 
which  it  now  presents ; for  the 
bright  glory  of  antique  art  has 
cast  a Bhade  of  oblivion  upon 
her  modern  works ; and,  ex- 
cepting, of  coarse,  the  Classic 
monuments,  no  city,  equally  de- 
serving of  attention,  has  been 
so  universally  passed  over  by 
the  antiquary  and  the  art-critic.  The  Mediaoval 
and  Renaissance  remains  found  in  this  place  will, 
however,  repay  the  closest  examination,  and  the 
bnildings  which  have  risen  here  during  the  last 
half-century  equal  in  true  merit  the  contem- 
porary works  of  any  oity  in  Europe.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  energy  at  present  displayed 
by  the  Greeks  in  architectural  and  kindred 
undertakings  is  undeniable,  and  somewhat  re- 
markable, considering  the  comparative  poverty 
of  the  nation  ; though,  on  reflection,  a parallel 
between  their  present  position  and  that  which 
they  occupied  in  the  days  of  Pericles  and  the 
patrons  of  art  who  followed  him,  will  appear  to 
us  and  remove  our  surprise. 

Iu  the  days  in  which  those  structures  rose 
that  have  made  Athens  eternally  famous,  she 
had  recently,  as  is  now  the  case,  freed  herself 
from  the  trammels  of  Eastern  despotism,  and 
was  commencing  anew,  as  she  is  in  our  days, 
her  national  existence.  All  who  have  studied 
the  subject  will  readily  admit  that  her  later 
struggle  exceeded,  if  possible,  in  heroism  that 
one  the  memory  of  which  oarried  her  through 
it ; and  if  a disparaging  contrast  should  be  made 
between  the  personal  oharacter  of  the  ancient 
and  of  the  modern  Greeks,  we  would  remind 
the  opponent  that  the  very  men  who  reared  the 
Parthenon  were  accused  by  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  apparently  with  sufficient  reason,  of  having 
betrayed  the  trust  confided  to  them. 

Go  where  you  will  to-day,  the  music  of  the 
trowel  and  the  saw  follows  you.  As  in  Periclean 
times,  meaner  houses  are  being  levelled  one  by 
one,  that  more  splendid  piles  may  occupy  the 
spot,  or  may  be  seen  to  greater  advantage;  blocks 
of  marble  obstruct  the  footways,  paving  is  going 
on  in  all  directions,  and  drain  trenches  are  open 
in  every  quarter  of  the  city. 

From' an  art  point  of  view  also  the  state  of 
Athens  is  satisfactory.  Instead  of  discarding  the 
national  style  of  architecture,  as  other  nations 
have  done,  and  becoming  eclectic,  the  Athenians 
use  their  talents  iu  adapting  the  principles  and 
the  forms  employed  by  their  ancestors  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  day.  Undoubtedly 
exceptions  can  be  found,  but,  taking  the  modern 
buildings  of  Athens  as  a whole,  they  are  as 
essentially  Greek  as  the  Theseum  itself.  The 
architects  practising  here  do  not,  indeed,  design 
their  houses,  nor  even  their  public  buildings,  in 


the  forms  of  temples, — that  absurdity  is  left  to 
“barbarians”;  but  they  show  most  positively 
that  the  arch  is  not  necessary  to  ordinary  archi- 
tectural construction,  and  that  the  style  which, 
notwithstanding  the  chronic  desertions  of. fickle 
taste,  will  ever  be  predominant,  can  be  em- 
ployed now  with  as  much  propriety  as  it  was 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  modern  Greek  architec- 
ture, a critical  description  of  an  average  speci- 
men of  the  class  is  necessary,  and  as  such  we 
select  an  unfinished  villa  at  the  S.W.  corner  of 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  is  being  built 
by  Captain  Jean  Sehos,  of  the  Royal  Engineers 
of  this  country,  for  Signor  Mourozis. 

The  walling  of  this  house  is  constructed  of 
brioks,  rough  in  texture,  and  irregular  in  shape 
and  size.  Where  not  lined  with  marble,  the  walls 
are  finished  with  stucco  brought  to  such  a fine 
face  that,  in  its  present  new  condition,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  stone.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  almost  a square;  hut 
toward  the  street  the  line  is  broken  by  the  slight 
projection  of  the  two  lateral  portions  beyond  the 
face  of  the  central  one.  With  regard  to  the 
elevation,  commencing  from  the  ground,  and 
describing  the  features  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occnr,  there  is,  first,  a stylobate,  or  base-course, 
varying,  with  the  slope  of  the  ground,  from  7 ft. 
to  5 ft.  in  height,  formed  of  large  blocks  of 
bluish-grey  marble,  grooved  at  the  joints,  and 
tooled  only  on  the  face,  with  the  exoeption  of  a 
margin  round  each  block,  which  is  rubbed.  The 
effect  of  this  method  of  working  the  Btone  is,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  that  the  rubbed  part  is  of 
a ruuoh  deeper  oolour  than  that  which  is  merely 
tooled,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  inlay. 
The  stylobate  is  finished  below  with  a plain  plinth, 
and  above  with  a band  projected  upon  an  ogee  and 
fillet.  Above  this,  each  of  the  lateral  divisions 
has,  on  the  ground-floor,  toward  the  street,  one 
central  window  of  classic  form,  with  white  marble 
architrave  and  jambs.  The  floor-line  of  the  upper 
floor  is  marked  by  a band  and  cornice,  and  then 
come  the  principal  features  of  the  structure, 
the  loggias,  of  which  there  is  one  at  each 
of  the  two  corners  of  the  front.  These 
each  consist  of  two  columns  of  the  Ionic 
order  in  the  front  elevation,  a square  pier  at  the 
external  corner,  and  two  pilasters  placed  as 
ant®  where  the  wall  of  the  house  is  broken  in 
order  to  form  the  open  loggia.  These  columns, 
piers,  and  pilasters,  are  raised  on  a continuous 
pedestal,  and  support  an  entablature  and  pedi- 
ment of  the  Ionic  order.  Their  shafts  are  of 
veined  white  marble,  and  their  capitals  and  bases 
of  pure  white.  The  design  of  the  columns  is 
taken  from  the  Erechtheum ; that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  extending  as  high  as  the  eye  of  the 
volute,  the  shaft  of  the  column  is  terminated  by 
an  astragal  about  two  modules  below  the  top  of 
the  capital ; but  the  delicate  honeysuckle  orna- 
ment and  other  foliage  which  are  seen  between 
the  astragal  and  the  egg  and  dart  moulding  in 
the  antique  example  are  unfortunately  omitted. 

Of  the  two  modes  of  forming  the  Ionic  capital 
alluded  to  above,  and  examples  of  which  appear 
iu  the  Erechtheum  and  the  temple  on  thellissue, 


that  which  occurs  in  the  former  building,  and  is 
a step  toward  the  Corinthian,  is  more  suited  to 
small  and  less  sacred  buildings,  while  the  other, 
which,  unless  formed  upon  a grand  scale,  haB  a 
“ short-necked  ” and  somewhat  awkward  appear- 
ance, when  used  upon  Buch  a scale,  and,  conse. 
quently  seen  from  below,  produces  a more 
majestic  effect. 

The  capitals  of  the  piers  and  pilasters  are  a 
great  blemish  in  Captain  Sehos's  loggias.  Although 
iu  the  Classic  examples  the  capitals  of  the 
pilasters  do  not  correspond  with  the  capitals  of 
the  columns,  they  differ  from  them  not  in  kind, 
but  in  degree,  beiug,  without  exception,  lees 
elaborate,  in  accordance  with  the  comparatively 
unimportant  part  which  they  play  in  the  design. 
Thus,  in  the  ant®  of  the  Erechtheum,  the  volutes 
are  omitted,  but  the  foliage  is  retained  ; and  in 
other  cases  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters  are 
simply  moulded.  In  the  house  which  we  are 
describing,  the  capitals  of  the  pilasters,  which 
the  architect  describes  as  “ antiques  of  his  own 
design,”  are  far  more  ornate  than  any  other  part 
of  the  fabric,  and  differ  essentially  from  the  Ionic 
style.  They  are  not  easily  to  be  compared  with 
any  known  object,  but  foliage  forms  their  chief 
attraction. 

The  central  part  of  the  street-front  contains 
a doorway,  formed  by  two  pilasters,  with  rich 
foliated  capitals,  and  included  by  us  in  a like 
condemnation  with  those  described  above,  sup- 
porting a plain  epistylium,  with  antefix®  and 
dentils.  There  is  a window  on  each  side  of  the 
doorway,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  lateral 
portions.  At  the  floor- line  of  the  upper  story  a 
balcony  projects,  the  parapet  of  which  is  formed 
of  alternate  panels  of  solid  marble  and  turned 
balusters,  the  latter  commouplace  and  out  of 
keeping  with  the  general  purity  of  the  design. 
The  balcony  is  supported  on  corbels  of  marble, 
not  treated,  as  they  too  often  are,  as  brackets  or 
trusses,  but  formed  so  as  to  render  evident  the 
motive  whioh  produced  them,  namely,  the  pro- 
jecting  floor-joists,  which  are  to  be  seen  close 
by,  answering  the  same  purpose.  The  upper 
floor  has  three  windows,  with  friezes  and  cornices 
which  it  would  have  been  better  to  omit.  Above 
these  the  wall  of  the  house  forms  the  arohitrave 
of  the  building,  whioh  is  divided  by  a fillet  from 
the  frieze  of  blue  marble,  and  the  whole  is 
crowned  with  an  elegant  cornioe. 

The  side  elevations  and  garden  front  do  not 
call  for  a miuute  description ; their  beauties  and 
their  defects  correspond  with  those  of  the  front. 
The  windows  are  fitted  with  wooden  mullions  in 
the  cross  form,  French  casements,  and  Persian 
shutters,  the  whole  of  which  are  imported  whole- 
sale firom  foreign  countries. 

Wo  now  come  to  the  roof,  which  is  covered,  as 
is  general  on  the  Continent,  with  curved  tiles 
(not  pantiles),  so  laid  that  they  present  alter- 
nately a convex  and  concave  surface,  each  con- 
vex tile  covering  the  juncture  of  the  two  concave 
tiles  which  lie  oue  on  each  side  of  it.  The  convex 
tiles  are  pointed  beneath  with  mortar,  and  the 
eave-tiles  are  stopped  with  cement.  For  the 
angles  a special  tile  is  used,  consisting  of  two 
ogees,  the  convex  parts  of  which  are  joined  at 
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their  edges,  and  as  these  convex  parts  are  longer 
than  the  other  tiles  of  the  roof,  they  tilt  upwards 
in  a manner  rather  Chinese.  This  manner  of 
covering  a roof,  which  is  truly  beautiful,  and 
which  differs  from  the  antique  method  only  iD 
the  employment  of  concave  tiles  in  the  place  of 
shovel-shape  ones,  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  ante- 
fixa> ; for  though  the  purpose  of  these  features 
has  hitherto  been  otherwise  explained,  no  one 
can  doubt,  when  in  the  presence  of  the  objects 
themselves,  that  they  were  contrived  to  hide  the 
unsightly  stopping  of  the  convex  eave-tiles,  with 
which  they  correspond  in  shape  and  dimensions. 
Those  who  have  gone  nearest  to  the  truth  have 
supposed  that  they  were  employed  to  fix  the 
tiles ; but  this  was  unnecessary,  nor  are  they 
suited  to  the  purpose.  Vitruvius  recommends  the 
use  of  them  upon  the  upper  member  of  the  cornice 
for  gurgoyles,  and  adds,  with  equal  bad  taste, 
that  they  should  be  in  the  form  of  lions’  heads  in 
order  that  they  may  appear  to  “ vomit.”  The 
Italians  of  the  middle  ages  carved  them  upon 
dentils  and  elsewhere.  Here  they  are  employed 
almost  universally,  but  not  always  in  the  right 
place,  being  sometimes  in  front  of  the  concave 
tiles,  and  sometimes  in  front  of  every  alternate 
convex  tile  ; however,  nothing  in  modern  Athens 
equals  the  atrocities  of  the  Romans  and  their 
successors. 

The  chimneys  of  this  building  are  very  un- 
sightly, being  oblong  prisms,  with  one  slightly 
salient  course  at  the  head  of  each.  So  opposed 
is  the  Classic  style  to  mere  perpendicularity,  that 
the  chimney  will  always  present  a difficulty. 
Vanbrugh  “ has  done  that  best  which  no  man 
has  done  well  ” ; but  there  is  still  ample  room 
for  the  efforts  of  genius. 

In  the  interior,  rooms  of  good  proportions  are 
obtained ; two  vestibules  and  the  central-hall 
divide  the  house  into  two  parts  on  the  ground- 
floor,  from  which  three  staircases  reach  the  floor 
above  ; the  cornices,  of  marble  in  the  principal 
apartments,  are  finished  some  6 in.  below  the 
ceilings,  and  have  a good  effect ; the  roofing  is 
so  arranged  that  the  attics  look  out  upon  a lead 
flat  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  thus  the  diffi- 
culty of  dormers  is  avoided,  and  more  important 
advantages  are  obtained.  Mr.  Galton’s  stoves 
are  used  throughout. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  the  buildings 
of  which  we  have  described  an  example  are  the 
most  satisfactory  group  we  have  seen,  and  pro- 
mise well  for  the  future  architecture  of  the 
Greeks.  


THE  LATEST  NEWS  ABOUT  RAILWAYS. 

So  much  attention  has  recently  been  directed, 
in  various  quarters,  and  with  various  objects,  to 
the  actual  condition  of  railways,  that  our  readers 
may  be  glad  to  have  a few  words  on  that  import- 
ant subject.  Absolute  novelty,  indeed,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  characterise  our  remarks. 
But  even  novelty  iB  not  absent;  while  informa- 
tion as  to  what  is  more  important,  steady  pro- 
gress, either  occurs  or  is  demanded  at  every  turn. 

So  accustomed  have  we  become  to  the  greatest 
mechanical  triumph  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  we  almost  cease  to  note  how  absolute  is 
now  our  dependence  on  this  method  of  in- 
ternal transit.  In  the  good  old  times,  when  one, 
two,  or  even  as  many  as  four-and-twenty  four- 
horse  coaches  ran,  in  the  course  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  past  some  famous  roadside  inn,  an 
allowance  of  a horse  per  mile  was  considered 
adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  very  first 
style  of  travelling.  When  the  coaches  were  full 
each  horse  would  have  to  draw  four  persons; 
and  if  the  same  team  ran  twice  in  a day  over 
an* eight-mile  stage,  each  horse  would  draw  four 
persons  for  sixteen  miles,  or  one  person  for  sixty- 
four  miles.  We  are  not  in  possessipn  of  the 
actual  number  of  horses  thus  engaged,  but  we 
may  call  to  mind  one  fact  which  no  longer  exists, 
and  that  is  the  great  disproportion  in  the  amount 
of  travelling  for  business  purposes  which  was 
wont  to  distinguish  the  winter  from  the  summer 
season,  arising  from  difficulties  during  the  latter 
that  now  no  longer  arise. 

At  the  end  of  1873,  there  were  existing,  on 
the  16,082  miles  of  railway  open  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  11,435  locomotive  engines,  which  were 
used  for  the  traction  of  362,785  vehicles  of  differ- 
ent descriptions.  Thus,  the  locomotives  amount 
to  ‘71  per  mile,  and  the  gross  total  of  vehicles  to 
22-56  per  mile.  But  carriages  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  only  are  only  24,634,  or  a 
little  more  than  14  per  mile  of  railway.  There 
is  no  distinction  given  between  the  passengei 
and  the  goods  engines ; but  as  the  vehicles  not 
used  for  conveying  passengers  which  are  attached 


to  passenger  trains  amount  to  9,128,  we  have  a 
general  plant  for  the  passenger  and  light  parcel 
circulation  of  33,762  vehicles ; against  cattle, 
merchandise,  and  other  general  wagons,  amount- 
ing to  329,023,  making  the  dead  traffic  provision 
very  nearly  tenfold  that  for  the  live  human 
transport.  We  may  thus  conclude  that  some- 
thing  like  1,200  will  be  the  proportion  of  exclu- 
sively passenger  locomotives. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  distribution  of  the 
engines,  this  running  stock  of  33,762^  vehicles 
provides  for  a circulation  amounting  to  45o, 320, 188 
passenger  journeys  ; besides  the  uncounted 
journeys  of  314,579  season-ticket  holders.  The 
gross  weight  of  minerals  and  general  merchan- 
dise conveyed  is  returned  at  190,953,457  tons. 

If  we  allow  four  journeys  a week  for  every  season- 
ticket  holder,  and  two  hundredweight  for  each 
passenger  and  his  personal  luggage,  we  shall 
find  the  passenger  tonnage  amounts  to  rather 
lees  tbau  50,000,000  tons,  or  about  one-fourth  of 
the  merchandise  weight.  The  total  receipts 
from  passenger  trains  amounted,  in  1873,  to  the 
sum  of  23,853,8921. ; that  from  goods  and 
minerals  to  31,821,529 2.  Thus  the  passenger 
income  is  43  per  cent.,  the  goods  income  57  per 
cent.,  of  the  total.  The  expense  of  wear  and 
tear  and  interest  on  capital  sunk  in  construction 
of  the  vehioles  destined  for  the  two  services  is 
difficult  to  ascertain.  But  against  the  higher  cost 
of  the  passenger  vehicles  may  be  Bet  the  greater 
speed  at  which  they  run,  and  the  very  much 
shorter  period  of  time  for  which  they  are  idle. 
Taking  these  elements  into  account,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  is  not  a very  material  difference 
between  the  earning  power  of  equal  sums  in- 
vested in  passenger  and  in  goods  vehicles.  At 
this  rough  approximation  something  like  20  per 
cent,  of  the  annual  expenditure  will  be  incurred 
in  carrying  on  the  passenger  traffic,  which  earns 
43  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  ; while  the  re- 
maining 80  per  cent,  of  expenditure,  incurred  by 
the  goods  traffic,  only  earns  57  per  cent,  of  the 
grosB  receipts. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  state  these  proportions 
as  absolutely  precise.  We  give  the  figures  on 
which  they  were  based,  which  are  those  of 
Captain  Tyler’s  report  for  the  year  1873.  They 
appear  to  us  to  be  approximately  correct.  Our 
readers  have  the  opportunity  of  checking  them. 
They  point  to  very  important  results.  The  gross 
total  railway  income  of  1873  was  55,675,4211., 
of  which  30,060,1121.  were  expended  in  working 
and  maintenance,  and  25,615,3091.  remained  as 
profit,  allowing  an  average  dividend  of  4 64  per 
cent,  on  the  total  capital  of  588,320,3082. 

Iu  other  words,  the  average  earnings  of  every 
train  came  to  67'71d.  per  mile;  the  cost  per 
train  mile  being  36'57d. ; and  the  net  earn- 
ing 3114d.  per  mile.  The  total  train  mileage 
is  197,354,749  miles.  Thus  54  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  returns  are  expended  in  earning  them. 
Whether  from  the  natural  difficulty  of  the  case, 
or  from  any  other  motive,  those  statements  which 
might  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  relative  net 
earnings  of  the  goods  and  passenger  traffic  are 
absent  from  Captain  Tyler’s  report.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  entered  into  the  analysis 
of  one  element  of  that  distribution  of  cost, — the 
carrying  power  allotted  to  the  two  great  descrip- 
tions of  traffic.  With  a special  machinery  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  provision  for  traffic,  the 
carriage  of  three- fourths  of  the  gross  weight 
transported  over  the  lines  has  earned  only 
57  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue.  According 
to  this  rough  approximation,  the  portion  of 
the  income  arising  from  goods,  viz  , 31,821,5292., 
is  earned  at  a cost  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  charge,  or  of  22,545,0842. ; while  the 
passenger  receipts  of  23,853,8922.  have  been 
earned  at  the  cost  of  only  25  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  charge,  or  7,515,0282.  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  goods  traffic  have  been 
only  8,967,6372.,  or  about  28  per  cent,  of  the 
goods  expenditure,  while  the  net  earnings  of  the 
passenger  traffic  have  amounted  to  16,338,8642., 
or  about  217  per  cent., — more  than  double  the 
expenditure, — for  the  passenger  traffic. 

Rough  as  this  approximation  is,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  disproportion  would  be 
reduced  by  greater  exactitude.  As  it  stands,  it 
is  clear  that,  even  if  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
goods  traffic  of  our  railways  is  carried  on  at  a 
positive  loss,  it  is  carried  on  at  a great  relative 
loss,  as  compared  with  the  passenger  traffic.  It 
results  that  a line  constructed  for  the  exclusive 
conveyance  of  passengers,  supposing  it  to  have 
full  employment  (which  would  be  the  case  with 
many  of  our  most  important  lines  if  they  were 
thus  restricted),  would  earn  four  times  as  much 
for  the  shareholders  as  a goods  line,  in  propor-' 


tion  to  the  running  expenses.  When  we  come 
to  divide  the  net  profits  over  the  capital,  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  dear  that  a goods  line  alone  would 
involve  an  annual  loss,  as  its  net  train  earnings 
would  not  pay  1£  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  A 
passenger  line  alone  would  pay  upwards  of  15 
per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Therefore  our  actual 
dividends  are  kept  down  to  below  5 per  cent,  by 
the  goods  traffio. 

This  consideration  is  one  that  eminently  de- 
serves  the  attention  of  railway  proprietors. 
Any  miscalculation  we  shall  rejoice  to  have 
pointed  out.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
managers  of  many  of  the  lines  oan,  if  they  think 
fit,  tell  the  actual  differences  in  the  profit  of 
their  passenger  and  of  their  goods  traffic. 
The  practical  part  of  the  case  lies  here.  Most  of 
our  lines  are  so  choked  with  traffic  that  the  con- 
struction of  some  mode  of  relief  is  only  a ques- 
tion of  time.  Throughout  the  country  exists  a 
very  elaborate  system  of  water-carriage,  which 
it  has  been  the  polioy  of  the  railway  companies 
to  discourage  to  the  utmost,  although  in  many 
cases  the  canal  property  is  in  their  own  hands. 
Are  we,  then,  in  order  to  leave  the  rails  free  for 
passenger  traffic,  to  construct  new  lines  for  the 
heavy  traffic  alone,  which  will  pay  only  1£  per 
cent,  on  the  new  capital,  or  are  we  to  endeavour 
to  relieve  the  present  glut  by  recourse  to  the 
cheap,  though  slow,  method  of  water-carriage  ? 

Full  statistical  returns  generally  enable  an 
analytical  observer  to  extract  information  which 
may  not,  on  the  face  of  these  returns,  be  at  first 
apparent.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the 
report  of  Capt.  Tyler  is  blank  as  to  every  par- 
ticular that  would  enable  us  definitively  to  com- 
pare the  relative  profit  of  the  goods  and  passenger 
traffic.  The  subject  is  one  which  must  have  so 
often  engaged  the  attention  of  all  competent 
railway  managers,  that  the  absence  of  such 
information  is  remarkable.  It  can  hardly  be 
accidental.  We  may  be  in  error,  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  us  as  if  the  returns  had  been  purposely 
so  constructed  as  to  withdraw  from  the  control 
of  the  shareholders  any  useful  information  on 
this  subject.  In  our  early  returns  as  to  the 
railway  expenditure  the  outlay  on  land,  works, 
and  rolling-stock  was  always  separately  stated, 
as  were  also  the  legal  and  Parliamentary  ex- 
penses. In  the  present  return,  all  this  has  dis- 
appeared. We  have  elaborate  statements  of 
capital,  how  varied,  and  what  are  the  dividends 
that  it  bears  ; but  the  very  important  matter  of 
the  objects  to  which  the  capital  has  been  devoted 
is  passed  over  in  silence.  We  arc  thus  unable 
to  ascertain,  even  approximately,  the  cost  of  tho 
different  portions  of  this  working-stock,  of  which 
the  numeric  items  are  given.  This  is  a serious 
defect,  and  detracts  much  from  the  value  of  a 
report  which  ought  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
bearing  of  this  silenoe  on  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion will  soon  become  apparent. 

If  we  consider  that  the  locomotive  stock 
enumerated  has  cost  1,5002.  per  engine,  which 
is  probably  a good  deal  under  the  mark,  and  that 
the  carriage,  wagon,  and  other  rolling  stock  has 
averaged  1502.  per  vehicle,  we  shall  find  that 
some  seventy  millions,  out  of  a gross  capital  of 
588  millions ’ have  been  laid  out  in  working  stock. 
We  are  under  the  impression  that  the  figure  is 
below  the  mark,  but  let  it  be  taken  as  a gueBS. 
The  plant  required  for  the  passenger  traffic  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  numerically  only  about  a tenth 
of  that  required  for  the  goods  tx-affic.  But  as 
the  more  expensive  carriages  are  to  be  found  in 
this  division  of  the  working  stock,  let  us  assume 
that  each  passenger  vehicle  costs  three  times  as 
much  as  each  goods  vehicle,  and  that  the  pas- 
senger plant  thus  stands  to  the  goods  plant,  as 
to  cost,  as  two  to  five.  This  would  leave  fifty 
millions  as  the  cost  of  the  goods  plant ; and  we 
shall  be  very  glad  to  have  the  actual  amount 
substituted  for  this  rough  guess.  We  cannot 
estimate  the  annual  interest  and  deterioration  of 
this  plant  at  less  than  ten  per  cent.  If  we  con- 
sidered,  then,  that  the  railways  were  all  made 
at  a certain  cost,  irrespective  of  the  traffic  which 
they  were  intended  to  convey,  we  should  have 
an  annual  sum  of  five  millions  to  charge  against 
the  goods  traffic,  after  running  charges  had  been 
defrayed,  before  absolutely  net  earniDgs  would 
accrue.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
earnings  of  this  traffic,  deducting  working  charges 
from  receipts,  on  the  principle  of  proportioning 
cost  to  weight  carried,  amount  to  only  some  nine 
millions  sterling.  This  sum  is  now  reduced,  we 
see,  to  four  millions  sterling.  As  to  the  enormous 
outlay  on  the  construction  of  stations,  cranes, 
warehouses,  &c.,  for  goods  alone,  and  the  annual 
charges,  carried  to  the  general  account,  which 
are  due  to  goods  traffic,  we  have  no  means  of 
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forming  an  estimate.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  would  swallow  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  four  millions.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory  that,  whether  we  ana- 
lyse the  annual  expenditure,  or  the  distribution 
of  oapital,  we  find  in  each  case  that  the  informa- 
tion which  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  certi- 
tude as  to  the  relative  advantages  obtained  by 
the  railway  companies  from  passengers  and  from 
goods  traffic  is,  in  each  part  of  the  returns, 
carefully  kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  not  an  un- 
natural supposition  that  this  has  been  done  in 
order  to  prevent  comparisons  that  must  seriously 
affect  the  question  of  the  true  policy  of  our 
railway  management.  Sooner  or  later  the  eco- 
nomical law  of  working  will  become  known.  It 
will  be  better  for  the  shareholders  if  it  is  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

The  policy  of  railway  management,  while  it  is 
a subject  of  national  importance,  may  be  said 
primarily  to  concern  the  directors  and  share- 
holders  of  railways.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
safety  of  railways.  As  to  this  every  one  of  us 
is  directly  concerned.  There  have  been  more 
than  usually  numerous  indications,  of  late,  that 
the  public  attention  is  somewhat  anxiously  fixed 
on  this  subject.  It  was  the  only  one  on  which 
the  President  of  the  British  Association  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  forward  new  matter,  thrown 
into  tabular  form,  in  his  opening  speeoh.  It  was 
discussed,  with  admirable  temper  and  scientific 
precision,  by  Mr.  Bramwell,  in  the  mechanical 
section.  It  is  the  subject  which  has  called  forth 
an  extraordinary  proposal  from  Sir  David 
Salomons,  which  he  has  brought  before  the  world 
in  a pamphlet,  having  first  secured  such  profits 
as  may  flow  from  a patent.  And  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1875,  which  are  just  published,  show  that  the 
loss  of  life  daily  incurred  on  our  16,000  miles  of 
railways  forms  an  appreciable  item  in  the  death- 
rate. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw  has  Bhown,  by  the  sure 
method  of  statistical  comparison,  that  the  risk 
of  injury  faced  by  a railway  traveller  is,  as 
matter  of  mathematical  expectation,  very  trifling. 
Only  one  passenger  has  been  killed,  from  causes 
beyond  his  own  control,  out  of  13,165,000  pas- 
senger journeys,  between  1846  and  1873.  Only 
one  passenger,  under  the  same  limitation,  has 
been  injured  out  of  4,045,000  journeys.  And  in 
the  decade  ending  1873  the  deaths  inflicted  on 
■passengers,  in  proportion  to  miles  travelled,  were 
reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the  ratio  that  obtained 
in  the  preceding  decade. 

The  daily  press  retorts  on  this  statement  with 
what  some  people  call  a common-sense  view. 

“ Don’t  tell  us,”  says  the  public  commentator 
de  omnibus  rebus,  “about  relative  safety  and 
proportionate  accidents.  Give  us  facts.  You  kill 
so  many  persons.  Why  is  that?  Somebody 
ought  to  be  hanged,  and  the  only  question  is 
who.” 

No  persons  are  so  loud  and  obstreperous  in 
their  demand  for  facts  as  those  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  make  any  rational  use  of  them.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  demand  generally  is  “ I will 
not  listen  to  argument.  I don't  care  for  your  ex- 
planation ; an  accident  is  an  accident,  and  you 
cannot  talk  it  away.”  In  actual  truth,  how- 
ever, facts  are  generally  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  general  auditor  or  reader,  until  they  are 
collected,  sorted,  and  collated  by  some  one  who 
has  a due  knowledge  of  their  significance;  and 
this  is  exactly  what  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  has 
done  in  the  present  case. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  of  view  whioh 
we  may  consider  as  novel,  if  it  were  only  from 
the  fact  that  neither  Captain  Tyler,  in  his  report 
for  1873 ; Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  or  Mr.  Bramwell, 
in  their  papers  at  Bristol ; Sir  David  Salomons, 
in  his  pamphlet  on  signalling ; nor  any  other 
authority  recently  before  the  public,  has  supplied 
the  information  requisite  for  the  statistical 
analysis  whioh  would  enable  us  to  investigate 
it  as  fully  as  we  could  wish.  The  railway  service 
of  this  country  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a service  of 
extreme  danger,  from  mechanical  causes.  It  is 
carried  on  at  a considerable  cost  to  human  life. 
It  is  true  that  familiarity  with  danger,  leading 
often  to  carelessness,  may  be  detected,  in  most 
oases,  to  be  the  proximate  cause  of  disaster. 
But  however  this  human  weakness  may  come 
into  play  (as  it  does,  happily,  in  all  circumstances 
of  danger,  or  life  would  be  far  more  full  of  appre- 
hension than  it  is),  it  iB  the  rapid  motion  of  great 
masses  of  matter  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
crowds  of  human  beings  that  is  the  prime  cause 
of  danger.  And  this  is  a cause  inseparable  from 
the  rapidity  and  ease  of  our  travelling. 

The  actual  number  of  the  persons  employed  by 


the  different  railway  companies  is  not  given  in 
either  of  the  papers  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  says,  in  round  numbers,  that 
it  amounts  to  a quarter  of  a million.  The  total 
number  of  casualties  on  railways  for  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,  1875,  was  1,431,  of  which  261 
were  deaths.  Of  the  casualties,  933,  157  of 
which  were  deaths,  occurred  to  servants  of  the 
companies.  This  gives  a death-rate  of  2‘5  per 
mille,  and  an  injury  rate  of  nearly  15  per  mille 
per  annum.  If  we  compare  this  with  the  colliery 
death-rate  and  injury-rate  for  the  year  1869 
(when  we  brought  that  subject  before  our 
readers),  we  Bhall  find  a considerable  difference 
in  favour  of  railway  safety.  1,116  lives  were 
lost  in  that  year  by  854  separate  colliery  acci- 
dents ; the  total  number  of  male  persons 
employed  in  collieries  being  345,446,  of  whom 
282,473  were  miners.  It  will  be  observed  that 
deaths  alone  are  given  in  the  one  case,  deaths 
and  injuries  in  the  other.  One  life  was  lost  out 
of  every  309  persons  employed  in  the  coal  mineB, 
being  at  the  rate  of  3 23  per  mille ; or  one-third 
more,  proportionately,  than  in  the  railway  ser- 
vice. In  the  latter  it  seems  that  there  are  about 
six  injuries  to  one  fatal  injury. 

We  may  look  at  this  comparison  in  another 
light.  The  1,116  lives  lost  in  coal  mining  in 
1869  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  operations 
that  resulted  in  the  winning  of  108,003,482  tons 
of  coal  ; being  at  the  rate  of  one  life  lost  for 
every  96,777  tons  of  coal  won.  We  have  seen  that 
the  tonnage  moved  by  our  railways  in  1873  may 
be  roughly  taken  at  a paying  load,  in  goods  and 
passengers,  of  240,000,000  tons.  If  we  take 
the  death-rate  of  the  last  quarter  as  characteristic 
of  the  year  we  shall  find  the  proportion  to  be  only 
at  the  rate  of  one  life  for  every  400,000  tons  of  load 
moved.  The  safety  here  is  more  than  four-fold, 
in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  The  danger 
arising  from  velocity  is,  to  this  extent,  better 
watched  against  than  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  whioh  the  miner 
works. 

A further  measure  of  the  natural  danger  at- 
tendant on  rapid  steam  travelling  may  be  taken 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  quarter 
twenty. one  passengers  were  killed,  and  132  were 
injured  “ from  their  own  misconduct  or  want  of 
caution.”  This  part  of  the  return,  which  has  no 
analogy  to  any  other  with  which  we  can  compare 
it,  as  a special  value.  We  see  that  the  system 
is  in  itself  so  dangerous  as  to  cause  153  ac- 
cidents in  three  months  from  the  inadver- 
tence of  the  sufferers.  In  the  working  of 
this  system,  moreover,  a certain  sacrifice 
of  the  staff  occurs,  which,  although  of  a magni- 
tude not  to  be  slighted,  is  far  less  than  that 
whioh  occurs  in  the  provision  of  one  supply  of 
fuel.  And  yet  we  find  that  only  two  passengers 
have  been  killed,  and  182  injured  in  the  same 
quarter,  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control. 
The  number  of  passengers  during  the  quarter  is 
not  stated ; but  from  the  data  given  for  1873,  we 
estimate  that  it  must  have  been  considerably 
over  120,000,000.  That  only  184  injuries,  two 
only  of  which  were  fatal,  Bhould  occur  in  a cir- 
culation of  120,000,000  passengers,  certainly 
denotes  a very  high  degree  of  safety.  A man 
cannot  ride,  drive,  boat,  or  even  walk  the  streets 
of  a crowded  city,  with  so  little  risk  of  accidents, 
as  lie  incurs  when  travelling  in  a railway  carriage. 
To  some  extent  his  comfort  and  safety  are  in- 
sured by  the  risk  of  the  servants  of  the  company  ; 
but  even  as  to  this,  his  supply  of  coal  has  paid  a 
heavier  life-tax  than  his  provision  for  travel  has 
involved. 

Small  as  this  personal  risk  is,  it  may  be 
stated,  with  little  hesitation,  that  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  civil  engineer  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether extinguished.  Mr.  Bramwell  has  shown 
how  analyses  of  the  causes  of  casualties  have  led, 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  the  provision  of  safe- 
guards that  would  be  perfectly  adequate  if  faith- 
fully applied.  The  cause  of  railway  casualty, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  is  almost  exclu- 
sively economical.  It  is  the  neglect  or  disuse 
of  precaution,  whether  in  order  to  avoid  expense 
or  to  avoid  fatigue,  that  is  almost  invariably  the 
cause  of  disaster.  Over  working  of  railway 
servants, — which  means  undue  provision  for  the 
requirements  of  traffio, — lies  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  the  trouble ; the  natural  imperfection  of 
the  human  machine,  when  not  over- worked,  ac- 
counts for  a comparatively  trifling  remainder. 
From  this  cause,  we  fear,  there  will  always  arise 
a certain  element  of  danger,  though  an  element 
that  may  be  reduced  to  a very  low  value. 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the  engineering 
science  of  the  day  has  arrived  at  the  best  dis- 
tribution of  precautionary  measures  under  these 


three  heads,  viz., — mechanical  appliances,  tele- 
graphic communication,  and  human  watchful- 
ness. All  three  are  needed.  It  is  almost  invariably 
the  last  element  in  which  failure  occurs.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  an  attention  to  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  railway  servant  that  the 
sources  of  danger  are  to  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
eliminated.  For  this  reason  ingenious  inventors, 
who,  like  Sir  David  Salomons,  are  endeavouring 
to  throw  the  duty  of  human  watchfulness  on  me- 
chanical automatic  contrivances,  are  working  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
analyse  Sir  David’s  proposal  of  a complicated 
addition  to  the  block  system.  Its  adoption  would 
add  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  that  excellent 
system,  but  would  substitute  a mechanical  method 
of  indication  very  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
therefore  most  treacherous  in  its  aotion,  fora  plan 
which  only  requires  inflexible  enforcement  to  in- 
sure safety.  And  it  would  make  this  change  for  the 
worse  at  such  an  outlay, — upwards  of  a million 
and  three-quarters,— as  prevents  the  need  of 
further  discussion.  It  is  a remarkable  instanoe 
of  the  love  borne  by  inventors  to  the  off- 
spring  of  their  own  brain  that  reflections  such 
as  these  should  not  have  oocurred  in  time  to 
save  Sir  David  the  expense  of  printing  his  little 
book. 


THE  AESTHETICS  OF  HOUSE  BUILDING. 

We  observed,*  in  speaking  in  our  last 
article  on  this  subject  of  the  formal  system 
of  plan,  that  its  requirements  did  not  preclude 
a varied  and  characteristic  treatment  of  different 
rooms,  in  regard  to  shape  and  proportion,  in 
spite  of  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
plan  as  a whole.  Conversely,  the  informal  plan, 
by  which  we  mean,  not  absolute  irregularity  and 
want  of  system,  but  a plan  not  demanding  the 
maintenance  of  symmetry  and  repetition  of  parts 
on  either  side  of  a centre,  does  not  preclude  the 
treatment  of  certain  portions  of  the  house  in  a 
symmetrical  and  stately  rather  than  a picturesque 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  effects  of  vista  and 
climax  are  rather  heightened  and  rendered  more  in- 
teresting, in  one  sense,  by  being  approached  some- 
what unexpectedly,  and  by  a side  route.  Main- 
taining the  strictly  formal  plan  as  the  only  one 
which  gives  the  highest  effect  of  stateliness  in  a 
palatial  mansion,  the  informal  plan  affords  in 
mansions  just  below  this  scale  an  opportunity 
of  the  combination  of  fine  internal  effect  with 
domestic  character.  The  effect  of  a surpriso, 
on  coming  suddenly  upon  a new  vista  at  a point 
where  it  is  unexpected,  belongs  much  more  to  this 
class  of  house  than  to  the  classical  plan,  which 
proclaims  its  length  and  breadth,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  its  main  thoroughfares,  at  once,  on 
entering.  This  kind  of  effect  has  certainly 
not  been  attempted,  or  even,  one  would  say, 
thought  of  by  English  architects  generally,  as  it 
might  well  be.  A very  good  example  of  it  is 
furnished  by  a comparatively  recent  work  of  a 
contemporary  English  architect,  Mr.  Colling,  in 
his  sculpture  and  pioture  gallery  at  Hooton,  in 
Cheshire.  This  is  an  informal  addition  to  what 
was  originally  a specimen  of  the  formal  mansion 
of  an  ordinary  type  : the  effect  of  the  sudden 
vista  of  the  long  gallery,  a fine  and  rather  unique 
design  in  itself,  come  upon  unexpectedly  from 
a staircase  of  the  original  house,  is  a bit  of 
internal  poetry  of  architecture  not  to  be  readily 
forgotten,  and  which  at  once  changes  a rather 
uninteresting  to  a very  interesting  house,  archi- 
tecturally speaking.  It  is  perhaps  not  very 
often  that  the  opportunity  for  such  an  effect  is 
afforded  in  any  but  a house  of  palatial  size ; it 
is  oertain  that  the  opportunity  is  less  sought  for 
than  it  might  be.  German  architects,  or  their 
clients,  or  both,  seem  to  have  more  feeling  for 
internal  effect  of  this  kind  than  is  commonly 
found  in  England.  A book  which  may  be  turned 
over  with  pleasure  and  profit,  in  the  way  of 
suggestions  of  this  kind,  is  the  collection  of  his 
own  designs  and  plans  for  houses,  &c.,  by  Herr 
Hitzig  ( Ausgefuhrte  Bauwerke),  whose  plans 
show  considerable  fancy  and  ingenuity  of 
arrangement  in  regard  to  effect,  accompanied 
by  a due  consideration  for  domestic  convenience. 
His  castle  in  Mecklenburg,  for  the  Baron  von 
Oetzen,  is  a capital  specimen  of  informal  but 
stately  plan,  and  convenient  connexion  of  the 
state  apartments  with  the  more  private  ones, 
without  impairing  either  the  dignity  of  the 
former  or  the  privacy  of  the  latter.  In  this  case 
the  dining-room,  a large  octagon  room,  occupies 
a rather  central  position  opposite  the  entrance, 
but  separated  from  it  both  by  the  main  corridor 


* See  p.  833,  ante . 
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fill  a salle  d’attente.  The  surprise  of  the  plan 
:s  in  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  principal 
suite ; the  visitor,  turning  to  the  left  before 
reaching  the  dining-room,  enters  the  drawing- 
room by  a side  door,  and  finds  himself  in  the 
centre  apartment  of  a suite  of  three  large  rooms, 
of  which  that  on  the  left,  running  to  the  front 
of  the  house,  presents  at  the  farthest  angle  an 
entry  to  a large  octagon  bay  (formed  in  an 
angle  tower),  that  to  the  right  (also  with  its 
angle  bay,  of  different  size  and  shape),  carries 
the  eye  through  a central  door  at  the  end 
along  a long  colonnaded  conservatory  finally 
closed  by  another  small  octagon  room.  A 
better  basis  for  picturesque  and  striking 
effect,  not  inconsistent  with  domestio  charac- 
ter, could  hardly  be  desired.  The  more  marked 
grouping  of  the  private  apartments,  in  a G-erman 
mansion,  into  those  for  the  gentleman  and  lady 
of  the  house  respectively,  than  is  uBual  in 
English  plan,  gives  a specialty  to  some  of  the 
German  plans.  Another  Mecklen  burgh  caBtle, 
by  Herr  Hitzig,  for  Count  Schwerin,  presents  a 
remarkably  compact  and  effective  arrangement 
of  state  and  private  apartments,  on  a rather 
emaller  scale.  The  centre  portion  is  rather  like 
the  English  Yitruvian  house,  the  vestibule  giving 
access  through  a colonnade  to  a centre  hall, 
beyond  which  is  a saloon  with  centre  entrance. 
To  left  of  the  central  hall  is  the  main  staircase; 
to  left  of  the  saloon  is  the  long  state  dining- 
room, with  a columned  recess  at  the  farther  end. 
To  right  of  the  saloon  is  the  lady’s  room,  with 
boudoir  and  sleeping-room  and  toilette,  en  suite ; 
to  right  of  the  centre  hall,  the  gentleman’s  room, 
with  its  further  rooms  en  suite.  The  first  room 
in  each  of  these  suites,  entered  from  the  saloon 
and  the  hall  respectively,  is  a thoroughfare  room, 
with  a door  at  the  inner  angle  leading  to  a 
centre  family  passage  running  between  the  rest 
of  the  two  suites  to  the  private  staircase.  The 
two  first  rooms  of  the  private  suites,  occupying 
the  whole  width  from  the  front  to  back  of  the 
house,  thus  form  a kind  of  neutral  ground  between 
the  private  and  the  public  apartments  ; and  the 
whole  plan,  which  is  remarkably  compact, realises 
exactly  Bacon’s  notion  of  “ one  side  for  show 
and  entertainment,  and  the  other  side  to  dwell 
in,”  with  an  almost  equal  area  for  each,  but  with 
a sufficient  difference  in  the  architectural  treat- 
ment and  the  outline  of  the  plan  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  architectural  truth  of  design. 
While  praising  Herr  Hitzig’s  plans,  however, 
both  on  architectural  and  practical  grounds, 
truth  compels  us  to  add  that  the  architectural 
style  and  detail  externally  of  his  castellated 
Gothic  mansions  is  of  a nature  altogether  un- 
mentionable, and  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  author’s  reputation  if  the  views  were  pasted 
up  in  his  book,  and  only  the  pages  containing 
the  plans  left  open  for  examination.  This, 
however,  is  an  expedient  which  a majority  of 
German  architectural  works  unavoidably  suggest. 

A source  of  interest  in  plan,  which  hlso  is 
more  used  by  German  and  French  than  by 
English  architects,  is  the  contrivance  of  nooks 
and  bays  for  retirement  and  prospect  in  con- 
nexion with  the  principal  rooms.  The  bay- 
window,  in  its  most  ordinary  form,  has  been  used 
almost  ad  nauseum  in  English  planning,  but  for 
variety  and  picturesqueness  of  invention  in  this 
kind  of  feature  we  must  look  more  to  Conti- 
nental house-planning.  The  difference  of  inte- 
rest which  suoh  an  addition  makes  in  a room  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated  : the  sense  of  freedom 
and  outlook,  combined  with  retirement,  which  it 
gives,  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way.  English 
architects,  for  the  most  part,  are  sadly  prosaic 
in  their  way  of  arranging  these  little  additions, 
and  of  joining  them  to  the  main  room.  Another 
possible  source  of  effect  which  has  been  little 
considered,  and  which  would,  in  fact,  be  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a defect  and  inconvenience,  lies 
in  variety  of  levels.  Here  again  it  is  curious  how 
we  find  people  condemn  in  a new  house  what 
they  like  in  an  old  one.  Every  one  is  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  by  the  odd  and  inconse- 
quential kind  of  way  in  which  the  floor-levels  of 
old  country-houses  are  treated,  leading  up  by  a 
step  into  one  room,  down  by  two  steps  into 
another,  and  so  on.  Of  course  the  association  of 
“ old-fashionedness  ” created  by  this  is  one 
reason — perhaps  the  principal  reason — for  liking 
it ; and  this  sort  of  picturesqueness  belongs  to  the 
old  farmhouse  or  parsonage  rather  than  to  the 
larger  class  of  house  we  are  just  now  speaking 
of.  But  we  question  whether  a judicious  varia- 
tion of  floor-level,  and  the  introduction  of  a step 
or  two  at  points  where  there  is  no  constant 
passing  and  re-pa89ing,  might  not  be  used  with 
very  good  effect  in  many  cases,  in  giving  variety 


and  interest  to  internal  effect.  Of  course,  this 
is  a thing  not  to  be  ovei'done,  and  to  be  used 
with  restraint ; but  it  is  worth  consideration. 
There  is  no  Building  Act  that  compels  people  to 
level  every  floor  through  on  each  story,  and  the 
“ dais  ” is  a very  effective  arrangement  in  a 
room  of  large  size.  The  question  of  levels 
reminds  one  of  the  law  of  the  Classic  period  of 
English  house-building,  by  which  the  offices 
were  placed  under  the  house,  and  a lofty  base- 
ment story  afforded  room  for  them,  and  played 
an  important  part  in  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  design.  The  theory  of  basement  offices, 
except  in  towns,  or  where  space  is  in  any  way 
limited,  is  now  entirely  condemned,  and  with  it 
has  gone,  for  the  most  part,  the  importance  of 
the  basement  in  the  design, — a mere  plinth 
generally  doing  duty  for  it.  Fully  admitting 
the  undesirability  of  lodging  people  underground, 
it  is  certain  that  the  basement,  architecturally 
considered,  is  too  important  an  item  in  securing 
dignified  architectural  effect  to  be  entirely  parted 
with,  even  in  houses  built  on  the  informal  prin. 
ciple.  Treated  rather  differently,  less  formally 
than  in  the  Palladian  house,  the  raised  basement 
may  afford  opportunity  for  effect  and  solidity 
which  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  it. 

The  “ hide-and-seek  ” form  of  plan,  which,  as 
we  observed,  is  the  favourite  with  amateur 
architects,  is  distinguished  by  absolute  irregu- 
larity in  the  shape  and  size  of  rooms,  the  adjust- 
ment and  line  of  thoroughfares.  It  is  generally 
wasteful  of  space,  which  is  used  up  more  than 
need  be  upon  extra  stairs  and  passages,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  want  of  contrivance  in  the 
arrangement ; and  it  affords  little  or  no  indica- 
tion of  the  way  from  one  plaoe  to  another,  or  of 
the  disposition  and  direction  of  the  thorough- 
fares. It  is  full  of  surprises  to  the  visitor,  who 
finds  himself  close  to  a room  which  he  had 
imagined  to  be  far  distant,  or  has  to  traverse  a 
circuitous  route  to  reach  one  which  he  has  reason 
to  think  is  close  at  hand.  The  hide-and-seek 
plan  is  opposed  altogether  to  dignity  or  stateli- 
ness of  effect ; it  can  only  aim  at  the  picturesque, 
and  that  rather  by  dint  of  multiplicity  of  parts, 
and  odd  angles  and  nooks,  than  by  any  planned 
and  contrived  effect.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  this  is  in  any  way  the  best  principle  of 
house-building;  it  is  generally,  in  proportion, 
rather  expensive  to  build,  and  it  is  certain  to  be 
very  expensive  to  keep  in  order  and  in  repair. 
Yet  the  hide-and-seek  plan  is  not  without  merits 
of  its  own,  assthetically  considered  ; and  it  is,  in  a 
certain  way,  “ romantic  ” to  live  in  a building  in 
which  you  may  lose  yourself  as  in  a wood,  and 
which  you  may  inhabit  for  a fortnight  without 
having  fairly  made  out  its  arrangement  and  the 
compass-bearings  of  the  various  parts.  It  is 
the  Bort  of  house  for  those  who  can  live  in  wealth 
and  comfort,  but  wish  to  do  so  in  a somewhat 
homely  and  domestic  fashion ; to  have  a large 
house,  but  not  a show  house.  It  is  not  the  sort 
of  plaoe  for  giving  effect  to  a brilliant  entertain- 
ment; but  no  style  of  dwelling,  perhaps,  is  a 
pleasanter  one  to  invite  a collection  of  friends 
to  in  holiday-time.  The  uncertain  and  purpose, 
less  character  of  the  dwelling  actually  induces 
an  indolent  and  lounging  habit  of  living,  and 
seems  made  for  long  and  luxurious'y  idle 
afternoons.  So  much  may  be  said  for  the 
hide-and-seek  style  of  home  (the  “rabbit- 
warren”  style,  as  it  has  been  called),  a 
kind  of  place  which  its  owner  generally  ends 
by  being  tired  of,  and  pronouncing  incon- 
venient, but  which  has  its  merits  nevertheless, 
and  which,  moreover,  sometimes  furnishes  hints 
for  a more  varied  treatment  of  plan  in  houses 
not  so  entirely  given  over  to  accident  in  their 
arrangement.  Is  the  predominance  of  right 
angle  and  parallel  lines,  for  instance,  a sine  qud 
non,  a law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  in  a care- 
fully-planned  house  ? Practically,  it  is  usually 
considered  so,  almost  universally,  indeed ; but, 
in  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  suggestion 
which  the  site  may  furnish  for  a departure  from 
the  rectangular  arrangement,  should  not  be  made 
the  opportunity  for  a new  interest  in  the  plan, 
instead  of  being  laboriously  and  carefully  got 
over  or  concealed,  as  it  is  generally,  by  breaks 
and  angles  in  the  plan.  In  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment, Continental  architects  show  instances  of 
much  bolder  and  more  piquant  experiments  than 
English  architects  seem  to  venture  upon,  unless 
we  except  one  well-known  designer  of  domestic 
architecture,  who  purposely  aims  at  “the  pic- 
turesque,” both  in  plan  and  design,  before  all 
other  qualities.  This  kind  of  variety  in  plan  is,  no 
doubt,  most  suitable  to  Gothic  design ; but  it  may 
be  carried  out  with  effect,  when  the  site  seems 
to  lead  to  it,  with  a more  classic  style  of  archi- 


tectural setting  also.  There  should,  however,  be 
a manifest  motive  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the 
site;  a contrived  irregularity  seldom  pleases. 

With  dwelling-houses  of  ordinary  size  and 
class,  planning  necessarily  becomes  rather  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  comfort  than  of  effect, 
for  whioh  neither  scale  nor  space  is  sufficient. 
There  is  still,  however,  the  distinction  between 
dignity  and  pioturesqueness  of  arrangement 
possible  by  the  employment  of  a symmetrical  or 
unsymmetrical  grouping  of  the  plan.  Where  a 
small  house  is  intended  rather  for  hospitality 
than  as  a family  house,  it  is  possible  to  contrive 
a considerable  amount  of  internal  effect,  on  the 
symmetrical  principle,  even  on  a small  scale. 
But  this  is  only  where  a good  deal  of  room  can 
be  spared  for  stairs  and  hall  and  for  treating 
these  in  an  ornamental  and  architectural  manner  ; 
and  in  a building  intended  as  a family  house  the 
space  cannot  be  spared.  Still,  in  a small  dwelling 
there  is  the  difference  between  a Bpacious  and  a 
mean  and  cramped  appearance,  and  the  look  of 
spaciousness  can  generally  be  attained  by  a little 
care  in  planning,  and  a very  little  excess  over 
the  absolutely  necessary  space  in  the  thorough- 
fare part  of  the  house.  In  small  houses,  in  faot, 
the  hall  and  vestibule  and  staircase  must  be 
regarded  as  furnishing  the  opportunity  for  what 
architectural  effect  can  bo  secured,  and  which 
the  rooms  themselves  are  too  limited  in  scale 
and  too  practical  in  their  objects  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for.  A circular  or  a semicircular  stair  i& 
often  a good  treatment  where  space  is  restricted. 
Without  really  taking  up  much  room,  it  gives  a 
look  of  roominess,  and  gets  rid  of  the  sharp  turn- 
ings and  cramped  corners  which  a straight  stair- 
case in  aconfined  space  always gives  rise  to.  Where 
practicable,  the  staircase  should  always  reoeive 
a somewhat  architectural  treatment,  and  be 
made  a prominent  object  in  a small  house,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  few  sources  of  effect,  and  the  best, 
in  fact,  where  there  is  no  room  for  a large  hall. 
A central  staircase  apartment  going  up  the 
whole  height  of  the  building,  and  lighted  from 
above,  affords  the  means  of  securing  an  effect  in 
a small  house  with  little  real  loss  of  room,  and 
may  be  made  an  important  means  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  warmth  and  ventilation.  Then  the 
architect  has  in  his  power  the  variation  in  the 
style  and  outline  of  the  rooms,  often  overlooked, 
but  always  possible  and  always  more  pleasing 
than  a mere  cutting  up  of  the  plan  space  into 
rectangular  divisions,  however  neatly  fitted  into 
each  other. 

The  ordinary-sized  town  house,  one  of  a row 
of  street  houses,  seems  even  loss  promising  than 
the  detached  or  country  house,  when  considered 
in  regard  to  effect : and  perhaps  the  smaller 
scale  houses  of  this  class  must  be  regarded  in  a 
purely  utilitarian  point  of  view.  But  if  we  take 
the  fairly-sized  street  house,  it  is  extraordinary 
how  little  is  done  in  England  to  give  effect  to  it, 
in  regard  to  its  entry  and  internal  arrangement. 
If  we  turn  over  such  works  as  Calliat’s  “ Maisons 
de  Paris”  or  Daly’s  “ L’ Architecture  Privee,”  we 
find  a constant  attempt  to  secure  effect  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  stairs  and  entrance,  in  houses 
no  larger  than  those  which  in  London  would  be 
considered  as  necessarily  condemned  to  a mere 
street  door  and  flight  of  stairs  from  the  lobby. 
A favourite  arrangement,  where  the  houses  have 
any  garden  at  the  back,  is  to  carry  a covered 
passage  through  from  front  to  back,  connecting 
the  street  with  the  garden,  the  said  passage  being 
treated  so  as  to  constitute  in  itself  an  archi- 
tectural effect,  vaulted,  colonnaded,  or  decorated' 
with  pilasters  and  wall  arches  ; and  from  the  side 
of  this  passage  opens  the  actual  entrance-door  of 
the  house,  leading  to  the  vestibule  or  direct  to 
the  staircase.  A good  many  examples  of  thie- 
kind  of  treatment  are  engraved  in  Calliat’s  book, 
very  varied,  and  all  of  them  effective.  In  moBt 
of  these  cases  the  story  that  is  level  with  the 
passage  is  occupied  by  the  offices,  and  the  stair- 
case opening  from  the  passage  leads  to  the  enter- 
taining rooms  above.  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
scope  for  effect  such  an  arrangement  gives, 
wherever  there  is  any  garden,  however  small,  in 
the  rear,  to  afford  opportunity  for  a through  light 
for  the  entrance  - passage.  Among  Calliat’s 
examples  we  may  particularly  mention  the  house 
Rue  Vendome,  by  M.  Holland  ; one  in  the  Champs 
Ely  sees,  by  M.  Duval,  where  especially  the  very  in- 
genious and  effective  arrangement  of  the  staircase 
in  a very  small  space, — an  oblong  with  rounded 
ends, — should  be  noticed  ; a bouse  by  MM.  de 
Jouy,  where,  from  the  side  of  entrance-passage, 
a small  oraDgery,  entered  through  an  arcade  of 
four  arches,  forms  the  porch  to  the  entrance- 
door,  all  this  being  wider  the  actual  living  part 
of  the  house  (the  effect  is  scarcely  possible  iD 
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London,  certainly)  ; and  the  plan  of  a house  in 
the  Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  by  M.  Bailly,  for 
ingenious  arrangement  of  Btaircases  and  areaB 
for  light.  Daly  gives  a good  example  in  a house 
in  Rue  Louvre,  by  M.  Castermans,  in  which  the 
colonnaded  entrance-passage,  with  the  staircase- 
door  opening  from  the  centre  of  its  length,  forms 
above,  in  connexion  with  the  first-floor  plan,  a 
terraoe  for  open-air  promenading.  It  is  interest- 
ing and  suggestive,  also,  to  see  how  much  some 
of  our  French  and  German  brethren  make  of  a 
corner  house,  in  the  way  of  pretty  and  effective 
planning,  with  angle  entrances ; a thing  quite 
rare  with  an  English  architect,  with  whom  a 
| corner  house  is  generally  merely  a house  with  a 
II  door  in  one  street  and  windows  in  the  other. 

In  Ilerr  Hitzig’s  “ Bauwerke,”  before  mentioned, 
H the  Taris  plan  of  an  entrance-passage  is  shown 
in  a double  form,  in  the  remarkably  effective  and 
clever  plan  of  two  houses  in  the  Bello-vue  Strasse, 
in  Berlin, — a front  and  two  wings  returned  at 
re-entering  angles,  and  partly  enclosing  an  inner 
court  or  garden  common  to  both  houses.  A 
double  arch  in  the  centre  of  the  ground-floor 
front  gives  access  to  a double  passage  running 
through  to  the  back,  and  divided  only  by  an  open 
arcade  down  the  oentre ; from  these  open  the 
doors  of  the  two  houses  to  right  and  left,  leading 
each  to  a long  passage  at  right  angles  to  the 
entrance-passage  ; the  Btairoases  branch  off  from 
this  passage,  and  form  projecting  bayB  lighted 
from  the  inner  court.  Though  we  doubt  not 
that  these  two  houses  have  been  perfectly 
spoiled,  for  the  residence  of  all  people  of 
good  taste,  by  the  decorations  which  Herr 
Hitzig,  or  the  Berlin  decorators  and  fur- 
nishers, will  no  doubt  have  put  into  them,  they 
are  really  worth  note  as  a specimen  of  compact 
yet  effective  planning ; and  they  are  only  houses 
built  on  speculation,  after  all;  but  then,  as  Herr 
Hitzig  observes,  “ the  requirements  of  a tenant 
in  Berlin  are  not  of  that  stereotyped  conventional 
character  that  they  are  in  England,  and  mostly 
in  France.”  In  England  they  certainly  have 
this  stereotyped  character,  whioh  is  communi- 
cated in  turn  to  our  streets,  and  gives  rise  to 
the  notion  that  anything  like  variety  and  interest 
of  effect  in  street  houses  and  street  architecture 
j is  an  impossibility,  and  oven  altogether  out  of 
place  for  practical  people. 


CONTINUED  EXTENSIONS  AND  NEW 
WORKS  BY  THE  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

The  summer  half-yearly  meetings  of  the 
several  railway  companies  have  just  been  brought 
to  a dose,  from  the  proceedings  of  which  we 
learn  that  on  many  of  the  great  lines  large  sums 
i are  to  be  expended  in  still  further  new  works 
and  extensions  during  the  ourrent  half-year. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Midland  Company 
during  each  half-year,  for  some  years  past,  in 
new  works,  has  averaged  about  1,600,0001.,  and 
at  the  recent  half-yearly  meeting  the  chairman 
stated  that  they  were  compelled,  in  order  to 
keep  paoe  with  the  traffic,  to  spend  a large 
amount,  during  the  ourrent  half-year,  in  the 
construction  of  new  works  and  stations,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  should  not  require  less,  during 
the  half-year,  than  l,50O,O0OZ.  He  added  that 
the  construction  of  all  new  lines  now  was  very 
much  more  costly  than  it  was  a few  years  ago. 
Lines  which  formerly  could  be  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  30.000Z.  per  mile,  now  cost  from  45,000Z. 
to  50,000Z.  a mile ; and  he  was  satisfied  he  was 
within  the  mark  when  he  said  that  they  must 
add  at  least  50  per  cent,  to  the  oost  of  construc- 
tion of  all  new  lines  of  railway  at  the  present 
time,  as  oompared  with  what  they  would  have 
cost  six  Spears  ago.  The  chairman  made  the 
further  important  statement  that  the  directors 
had  decided  to  purchase  all  the  private  wagons 
running  upon  the  Midland  line.  There  were  at 
present  about  40,000  wagons,  principally  coal- 
wagons,  running  upon  their  system,  and  these 
were  owned  by  about  300  different  proprietors. 
The  directors  felt  that  they  had  not  the  proper 
control  of  the  construction  of  those  wagons,  and 
as  they  ran  in  connexion  with,  and  on  the  same 
lines  as,  the  company’s  passenger-trains,  and 
were  mixed  up  with  their  general  traffic,  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  company  should  con- 
trol, in  some  way,  the  construction  of  such 
wagons.  The  directors  had  therefore  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  to  purchase  those  40,000  wagons, 
and  to  do  so  they  proposed,  in  the  next  session 
of  Parliament,  to  apply  for  powers  to  raise 
1,000,0001.  sterling. 

The  Great  Northern  Company  intend  to  ex- 
pend, during  the  half-year,  on  new  works 


355,1231.  Of  this  sum  12,750Z.  are  to  be  expended 
on  the  enlargement  of  the  Farringdon- street 
Goods  Station  ; 83,0001.  in  the  construction  of  an 
additional  up-line  from  Potter’s  Bar  to  Wood- 
green,  and  a down  line  between  Biggleswade  and 
Sandy ; 40.000Z.  in  the  conversion  of  the  old 
passenger  station  and  engine-shed  at  Bradford 
into  a goods  depdt ; 10,300Z.  in  the  extension  of 
the  Laister  Dyke  Station  ; 10,260Z.  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Retford  Station ; and  5,000 Z.  in 
the  extension  of  the  Nottingham  Station.  This 
intended  expenditure  is  in  addition  to  the  large 
outlay  in  now  works  which  is  about  to  be  in- 
curred near  London  and  at  King’s-cross.  Re- 
specting these  works  the  report  states  that  the 
increase  of  the  local  traffic  near  London  renders 
it  imperative  that  the  doubling  of  the  Maiden 
Lane  and  Copenhagen  tunnels  ehould  now  be 
proceeded  with.  It  adds  that  the  contract  for 
the  new  Copenhagen  tunnel  has  been  let,  and  the 
works  are  in  progress,  an.d  that  the  Maiden  Lane 
Tunnel  will  be  commenced  at  once.  It  also 
states  that  improved  accommodation  for  working 
trains  in  and  out  of  the  King’s-oross  Station  is 
urgently  required,  for  whioh  the  land  already 
acquired  on  the  west  sido  of  the  station  is  to  be 
utilised  for  the  formation  of  sidings,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  station  of  shunting  operations.  A 
heavy  expenditure  is  to  be  incurred  during  the 
half-year  in  additions  to  working  stock,  including 
164,000Z.  for  seventy-two  new  engines  ; 91.946Z. 
for  one  thousand  goods  wagons ; and  29,194Z. 
for  eighty-four  carriages  and  carriage-trucks. 

The  Great  Western  Company  intend  to  expend 
about  220,0001.  during  the  half-year  in  new 
works.  These  include  75,000Z.  for  a new  line  at 
Paddington,  between  Bishop’s-road  and  West- 
bourne-park  stations  ; 10.000Z.  for  new  locomotive 
shops  and  sheds  at  Swindon,  Cardiff,  and  Trow- 
bridge; 6,OOOZ.  on  the  Bristol  Port  and  Pier 
Railway;  15,000Z.  on  the  Bargoed  Railways; 
40,0001.  on  the  Netherton  and  Halesowen 
Branch ; 30.000Z.  on  the  Plymouth  Great 
Western  Docks  ; 20.000Z.  on  increased  accommo- 
dation at  Milford  Haven ; 8,500Z.  on  a new 
passenger  station  at  Llanelly  ; 7,800Z.  on  in- 
creased facilities  for  stone  traffic  at  Corsham  ; 
and  7.360Z.  on  a junction  at  Newport  with  the 
East  Usk  Railway.  In  addition,  67,000Z.  are  to 
be  expended  on  new  engines  and  carriages.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Company  the  chairman  re- 
marked that  the  heading  of  the  Severn  tunnel 
had  been  driven  to  a length  of  more  than  400 
yards  from  the  shaft,  and  was  now  about  100 
yards  in  the  Pennant  sandstone,  whioh  formed 
a favourable  ground  for  the  purposes  of  the 
tunnel. 

Amongst  other  works  which  the  South-Eastern 
Company  intend  to  carry  out  during  the  current 
half-year  is  the  enlargement  of  the  Bricklayers’ 
Arms  Station.  They  are  also  about  to  do  away 
with  the  level  crossing  called  Mercer’s  Crossing, 
to  the  south  of  Bricklayers’  Arms,  and  erect  a 
bridge  there,  at  a cost  of  14,000Z.  The  works 
on  the  Greenwich  branch  have  also  been  resumed, 
and  the  line  is  expected  to  be  opened  in  two  or 
three  monthe.  In  alluding  to  the  Greenwich 
branch,  the  chairman  stated  that  there  had  been 
a stoppage  of  the  works,  owing  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Their 
conduct,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  been  some- 
what over  - strict,  if  not  oppressive.  They 
appeared  to  forget  that  the  company  were  large 
ratepayers,  and  paid  40,000Z.  a year  in  local 
rates  and  taxes  within  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  they  Beemed  to  treat  the  oompany  as  if  they 
were  almost  natural  enemies,  instead  of  large 
contributors  to  the  improvement  and  working  of 
all  the  institutions  in  the  City.  He  added  that 
he  had  never  known  a case  where  a oompany 
had  had  to  fight  inch  by  inch  through  shoals  of 
lawyers,  valuers,  and  other  people,  every  one  of 
whom  wanted  to  get  something,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  the  construction  of  this  road.  He 
believed  it  would  cost  100,000Z.  more  than  they 
expeoted,  entirely  through  the  enormous  costs  of 
litigation  and  demands  for  compensations  which, 
in  many  cases,  they  had  had  to  undergo. 

The  North-Eastern  Company  are  about  to 
expend  a large  sum  in  developing  the  mineral 
districts  of  Cleveland  and  Durham.  This  will 
consist  in  the  laying  down  of  duplicate  lines  in 
several  localities  exclusively  for  the  carriage  of 
mineral  traffio.  They  are  about  to  lay  down 
four  lines  of  rails  in  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Stockton  and  Middlesbrough,  and  in  carrying 
out  these  works  the  bridge  over  the  Tees,  near  to 
Stockton,  will  have  to  be  doubled  in  width.  The 
chairman  stated  that  the  company  were  autho- 
rised to  raise  7,000,000Z.  of  further  capital  for 
these  and  other  extensions.  An  important  state- 


ment was  made  by  Mr.  Harrison,  the  engineer, 
respecting  the  building  of  the  new  station  at 
York.  He  said  that  the  building  of  the  station 
had  not  proceeded  satisfactorily,  and  that  the 
contractor  attributed  the  delay  to  strikes,  diffi- 
culties with  workmen,  and  various  other  causes, 
and  he  had  given  up  the  contract.  The  com- 
pany were  now  taking  steps  for  re-letting  the 
work. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  the  shareholders  sanctioned 
the  expenditure  of  1,984,038Z.  in  further  new 
works  in  addition  to  those  already  in  progress. 

The  only  new  works  referred  to  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Com- 
pany were  the  construction  of  the  Chatham 
Dockyard  line  and  of  the  Holborn  Hotel,  both 
of  which,  it  was  stated,  were  proceeding  satis- 
factorily. The  sum  of  10,000Z.  bad  been  ex- 
pended on  the  hotel  during  the  half-year.  The 
chairman  stated  that  the  Crystal  Palace  aud 
South  London  Junction  Railway  had  been  pur- 
chased under  Parliamentary  powers,  and  now 
formed  part  of  the  company’s  system. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  North  London  Company, 
the  chairman  stated  that  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Company  had  paid  them  75,0001.  for 
land  purchased  for  the  new  dock  at  Stepney. 
An  addition  was  now  being  made  to  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  new  dock  in  the  shape  of  sheds,  and 
the  erection  of  a hydraulic  apparatus  to  accom- 
modate the  traffic,  and  the  Board  anticipated 
that  about  twelve  months  would  be  required  to 
complete  these  works. 

The  Metropolitan  Company  intend  to  proceed 
with  the  extension  to  High-street,  Aldgate.  The 
chairman  stated  at  the  meeting  that  on  proceed- 
ing with  the  line  they  had  to  bear  in  miud  the 
prudential  consideration  involved  in  the  posses- 
sion of  property.  There  were  a vast  number  of 
tenancies,  and  if  they  proceeded  too  rapidly  they 
would  have  to  pay  large  compensation  to  tenants 
and  leaseholders,  and  they  muBt  therefore  take 
a little  time  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  that  property,  in  order  not  to  risk  the 
payment  of  any  severe  compensation.  They 
proposed  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ground  to 
Meeting  House-square  by  the  end  of  October, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ground  by  January. 
By  that  time  they  hoped  to  be  in  a position  to 
give  the  contractor  they  might  select  possession 
of  the  whole  of  the  ground,  so  that  the  work 
might  be  completed  in  the  earliest  number  of 
days.  When  that  work  was  completed,  they 
should  consider  whether  some  progress  should 
not  be  made  to  the  northward  of  the  St.  John’s 
Wood  line. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Company,  that  the  estimated  out- 
lay in  new  works  for  the  current  half-year  was 
300.000Z.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  further 
extension  of  the  block  system,  amounting  to 
295,000Z.  It  was  stated  that  the  total  cost  of 
plaoing  the  blook  system  on  the  line  would  be 
very  little  short  of  half  a million  of  money. 

The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Company  propose  to  Bpend  275,000Z.  during  the 
year  in  new  works,  which  inoludes  35,OOOZ.  on 
the  Grimsby  Docks,  and  50,000Z.  upon  sidings 
and  station  works  upon  lines  opened. 

The  report  of  the  engineers  of  the  Severn 
Bridge  and  Railway,  submitted  to  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  oompany,  stated  that  the  Hamilton 
Windsor  Iron  Company,  who  are  constructing 
the  bridge,  have  already  cast  nearly  100  pier 
cylinders,  of  6 ft.  diameter,  and  a similar  number 
of  the  large  cast-iron  bracings  that  join  the 
cylinders  together.  They  have  also  oast  some 
of  the  9 ft.  and  10  ft.  cylinders.  The  castings 
and  the  wrought-iron  superstructure  of  the 
swing-bridge  over  the  new  canal  are  also  in  hand, 
and  the  wrought-iron  superstructure  of  the 
134  ft.  span  is  nearly  completed.  The  piles  for 
the  Btages  for  two  of  the  piers  in  the  river  have 
been  driven,  and  about  fifty  cylinders  delivered. 
Messrs.  Yickers  & Cook,  the  contractors  for  the 
railway,  have  also  commenced  the  viaduct  across 
the  dock  lands. 


Proposed  Winter  Gardens  and  Aquarium 

for  Rhyl. — A company  is  in  course  of  forma- 
tion for  establishing  winter  gardens,  aquarium, 
and  park,  on  a large  scale,  at  Rhyl.  The  erec- 
tions will  also  include  a concert-hall,  assembly- 
rooms,  fine-art  gallery,  pavilion,  skating-rink, 
and  so  forth.  Some  35  acres  of  land,  with  a 
sea  frontage  of  800  yards,  have  already  been 
secured,  a part  of  which  will  be  apportioned  for 
the  erection  of  villas.  The  capital  is  fixed  at 
60,000Z. 
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THE  SUBTERRANEAN  CHAMBER  IN 
OXFORD  STREET. 

Many  statements  have  appeared  with  respect 
to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  one  of  the  vaults 
asserted  to  have  been  recently  discovered  in 
Oxford-street  (though  really  loDg  known  of), 
a little  east  of  its  junction  with  North 
And  ley.  street,  and  which  was  said  to  be  con- 
structed  of  thin  bricks  similar  to  those  so  fre- 
quently found  in  buildings  of  Roman  date.  From 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  a broad  cistern 
inclosed  within  the  vault,  it  has  been  stated  that 
it  had  been  used  as  a baptistery. 

It  appeared  not  unlikely  that  a Roman  build- 
ing should  be  found  in  this  position,  being,  as 
it  is,  beside  the  course  of  the  great  Roman 
road,  giving  entrance  into  London  from  Silchester 
and  all  the  western  districts. 

These  statements  having  been  much  discussed, 
a few  of  the  members  of  the  British  Archaeolo- 
gical Association  considered  them  of  sufficient 
public  interest  to  be  cleared  up.  The  Vestry  of 
Marylebone  having  in  the  most  courteous  way 
granted  permission  for  the  investigation  to  be 
made,  the  vault  was  recently  visited  by  several 
antiquaries,  and  a careful  examination  was  made, 
after  it  had  been  oleared  by  the  Vestry  for  the 
purpose. 

It  proves  to  be  a small  chamber,  11  ft.  1 in. 
from  east  to  west,  and  9 ft.  1 in.  from  north  to 
south.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a freestone  barrel 
arch  in  the  form  of  a depressed  semicircle.  The 
walls,  which  are  of  bricks  a little  smaller  than 
usual,  are  5 ft.  7 in.  high  from  the  floor,  whioh 
is  paved  with  the  same  material  of  a dull  red 
colour.  The  height  to  the  crown  of  the  arch  is 
8 ft.  8 in.  The  wall  has  three  small  niches  on 
the  north  and  three  on  the  south  side,  having  four, 
centred  arched  heads  neatly  cut  in  the  brick- 
work with  a chamfer  worked  around  them  and 
to  the  jambs.  Their  sills  are  5 in.  from  the 
paving  line,  and  they  are  2 ft.  wide.  There  are 
two  similar  niohes  on  the  western  wall  facing 
the  entrance,  and  at  the  extremities  of  the 
western  and  eastern  walls  there  is  a smallniche, — 
fourin  all,  precisely  similar,  having  9-in.  openings 
and  1 ft.  1^  in.  deep  ; but  the  plan  of  the  recess 
is  L shaped.  These  little  openings  have  a pic- 
turesque effect,  and  resemble  somewhat,  at  first 
appearance,  the  piscinae  of  ancient  churches. 
They  were  probably  intended  to  receive  either 
drinking- vessels  or  lamps. 

The  floor  is  to  a great  extent  occupied  by  a 
cistern  of  brickwork,  cemented  and  still  contain- 
ing water,  whioh  appears  to  keep  exactly  to  the 
same  level,  and  which  finds  exit  by  subterranean 
outlets.  It  goes  quite  up  to  the  western  wall, 
and  is  7 ft.  7 in.  from  west  to  east  by  5 ft.  5 in. 
wide.  The  depth  was  sounded  by  one  of  the 
party,  and  a bottom  was  felt  at  a depth  of  7 ft. 

6 in.,  of  which  fully  3 ft.  were  filled  with  water. 

The  entrance  is  on  the  east,  not  in  the  centre 
of  this  side,  and  it  is  reached  from  the  foot-way 
of  Oxford-street  by  thirteen  steps  of  brick  on 
edge,  a portion  of  which  are  covered  by  a semi- 
circular stone  arch,  and  the  remainder  by  an  iron 
trap-door  in  two  flaps  level  with  the  pavement. 
The  floor  level  of  the  vault  is  10  ft.  below  that  of 
Oxford- street. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  the  small  size  of  the 
chamber  hardly  fitted  it  to  be  a reservoir  for  the 
collection  of  water,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
great  vault  discovered  opposite  Stratford-place. 
It  was  rather  a building  over  a spring,  most 
probably  one  of  those  referred  to  at  page  840 
(ante),  and  whence  water  was  obtained  in  small 
quantities  for  drinking  purposes.  This  supposi- 
tion appears  to  be  evidenced  by  the  water  stand- 
ing at  a uniform  level,  and  by  the  building 
itself,  whioh  is  of  too  ornamental  an  appearance 
to  have  been  a reservoir  merely.  Was  this  a 
medicinal  well  P 

The  rough  brickwork  filling  in  the  arch  at  the 
west  end  has  probably  been  covered  by  wood- 
work. It  is  of  mere  recent  date  than  the  lower 
part.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  walls  of 
the  little  building  had  been  at  some  time 
plastered,  and  later  still  coloured  a deeper  red, 
and  lined  out  with  white  pointing. 

There  is  a band  of  plaster  which  forms  a sort 
of  flat  cornice  around  the  building  below  its 
arched  roof,  and  on  this,  on  the  western  side, 
several  letters  have  been  scribbled.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  the  date  1621,  with  the  initials  H.  B., 
with  others ; but  the  building  is  probably  more 
than  fifty  years  older  than  this.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  nothing  of  Roman  date  was  apparent. 

The  party,  which  had  been  attended  by  Mr. 
Hallett,  the  sub-Burveyor  of  the  parish,  separated 
after  thanks  had  been  expressed  to  the  Vestry 


of  Marylebone  not  only  for  the  courteous  way  in 
which  leave  to  inspect  had  been  given,  but  for 
having  the  vault  so  well  prepared  for  inspection. 

In  the  stoneyard  of  Marylebone  there  exists  a 
stone  tablet  supposed  to  have  marked  one  of  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  parish.  It  is  of  Portland 
stone,  with  a tooled  surface,  4 ft.  long  and  3 ft. 
high,  now  broken  across,  and  is  divided  into 
three  characteristic  panels  on  one  side  only,  and 
bears  the  arms  of  the  City  of  London  in  the 
centre,  and  above  it  the  date,  1621.  The  other 
sides  are  plain,  but  the  stone  must  have  stood 
apart  from  any  wall,  since  it  is  covered  with  a 
chamfered  capping  in  a separate  stone,  project- 
ing equally  all  round.  There  is  indication  in 
the  central  panel  of  an  aperture  for  a water-pipe. 
This  relic  was  found  11  ft.  deep  in  Oxford- 
street  about  fifteen  years  ago,  between  the 
Court-house  of  Marylebone  and  Duke-Btreet,  at 
some  distance  from  the  vault  now  described. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  these  particulars 
by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  who  took  note  of  the 
building  for  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  by  the  request  of  the 
party. 


STONEHENGE. 

In  connexion  with  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Bristol,  a visit  was  paid 
to  Stonehenge,  when  the  well-known  views  of 
Mr.  Fergusson  were,  as  will  be  seen  below, 
Btrongly  opposed. 

The  Rev.  E.  Duke  said  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  in  his  opinion,  that  Stonehenge  was  a 
heathen  temple  of  very  great  antiquity.  It 
might  be  impossible  to  fix  anything  like  its  pre- 
cise date,  but  we  must  regard  it  as  the  work- 
manship of  our  Celtic  forefathers,  long  before 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  island. 
He  felt  rather  strongly  on  this  point,  as  he  had 
been  lately  reading  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “ Rude 
Stone  Monuments.”  It  was  the  opinion  of  this 
writer  that  Stonehenge  was  erected  by  Aurelius 
Ambrosius  as  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
British  chiefs  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
slain  by  Hengist  near  this  spot  in  A.D.  462.  Mr. 
Fergusson’s  reasons  were  something  of  this 
kind — that  the  structure  being  hypmthral,  or 
open  to  the  sky,  would  have  been  ill  adapted  for 
heathen  worship ; but  to  this  it  might  be  replied 
that  such  was  the  general  character  of  ancient 
temples.  Besides  were  not  our  Celtic  fore- 
fathers a hardy  race,  and  our  climate  a temperate 
one  ? But  Mr.  Fergusson  laid  much  stress  on 
the  fact  that  some  years  ago  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare 
and  Mr.  Cunnington  found  on  digging  within  the 
area  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  as  well  as  of 
coarse  British  pottery.  But  what  did  this 
prove  ? Surely  not  that  the  erection  was  post- 
Roman,  but  only  that  the  Romans  visited  it 
during  their  occupation  of  Britain.  On  the  other 
hand  a very  strong  fact  against  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
theory  was  that  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  (a  most  accurate 
observer)  records  in  his  “ Ancient  Wilts  ” that 
he  found  in  one  of  the  barrows,  only  about  300 
yards  from  Stonehenge,  chippings  of  the  siliceous 
sandstones  of  which  the  outer  circle  and  trilithons 
are  composed ; and  what  was  still  more  remarkable, 
some  chippings  of  the  igneous,  or  granitic, 
stones  which  form  the  small  inner  circle, 
and  the  inner  ellipse.  These  must  have  been 
brought  from  a long  distance.  Cornwall  would 
be  the  nearest  locality.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
all  the  barrows  on  Salisbury  Plain  (this  one 
included)  are  of  ancient  British  age,  and  con- 
tained, when  opened,  not  one  article  of  Roman 
workmanship,  have  we  not  clear  evidence  that 
Stonehenge  and  the  barrows  are,  to  say  the 
least,  coeval,  and  that  therefore  this  mysterious 
structure  must  be  far  more  ancient  than  Fergus- 
son tries  to  make  out  P But  his  weakest  point 
of  all  remains  behind.  He  appeals  to  the 
monkish  historian,  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  whom 
he  himself  pronounces  “ a fabulist  of  the  most 
exuberant  imagination,”  in  confirmation  of  his 
hypothesis.  The  conclusion  therefore  which 
Mr.  Duke  pressed  upon  his  audience  was  this, — 
that  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  question 
the  belief  of  our  older  archaeologists,  that  Stone- 
henge was  a temple  of  pre-Roman  age,  veuerable 
and  most  imposing  for  its  grand  simplicity,  as 
well  as  its  remote  antiquity,  and  formed  possibly 
on  an  astronomical  plan,  as  had  been  suggested 
by  his  late  father. 

Sir  Walter  Elliott  said  monuments  of  stones 
had  been  erected  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  India, 
but  not  on  so  large  a scale  as  Stonehenge,  al- 
though some  of  the  stones  were,  perhaps,  quite 
as  large.  The  plan  of  those  monumental  places, 
however,  differed  from  that  of  Stonehenge,  inas- 


much as  they  were  in  the  form  of  parallelograms 
or  squares,  to  mark  the  plaoes  in  which  the  dead 
were  deposited.  They  were  less  elaborate  than 
Stonehenge,  the  like  of  which  he  had  not  seen  in 
India. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Stevens  pointed  out  that  two 
very  different  varieties  of  stone  were  used  in  the 
construction  of  Stonehenge.  One  of  these  is  of 
local  origin,  and  the  other  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  local  stones  are  con- 
cretionary sandstones.  They  are  the  relics  of 
tertiary  beds  that  at  one  time  overlaid  the 
chalk.  The  lighter  material  haB  been  washed 
away,  and  the  heavier  stones  have  remained  not 
exactly  in  situ,  but  carried  down  (probably  by 
ice)  to  a lower  level.  In  parts  of  North  Wilts 
they  are  popularly  known  as  “ Grey  Wethers,” 
from  a fanciful  notion  that  they  resemble  a flock 
of  sheep  winding  along  the  sinuosities  of  the  up- 
land valleys  of  the  downs.  What  might  be 
termed  the  foreign  stones  are  chiefly  of  syenite  ; 
they  may  have  been  brought  from  Pembroke- 
shire or  Carnarvonshire,  or  even  from  the  Channel 
Islands,  but  in  any  case  they  must  have  been 
brought  from  a considerable  distance.  These 
foreign  stones  are  monoliths.  Many  of  them  are 
squared,  and  are  of  pyramidal  form;  these  more 
highly  worked  foreign  stones  are  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  a horse-shoe,  the  height  of  the  stones 
increasing  from  each  end  of  the  horse-shoe.  The 
local  stones  repeat  these  figures ; the  masses  of 
stone  are  much  larger,  and  all  appear  to  have 
been  squared.  It  may  be  that  Stonehenge  was 
erected  at  two  distinct  periods.  We  have  the 
fact  that  the  foreign  stones  were  brought  from  a 
distance,  and  if  so,  is  it  improbable  that  they  may 
have  previously  existed  elsewhere  as  a temple,  and 
have  been  transported  to  Salisbury  Plain  under 
the  influence  of  a religious  motive  ? A migrating 
people  may  thus  have  carried,  not  their  house- 
hold gods,  bub  their  temple  with  them.  At  a 
later  period  the  wish  might  have  arisen  to  erect 
a more  imposing  structure.  This  may  have  been 
accomplished,  not  by  destroying  the  already  ex- 
isting temple,  but  by  adding  to  it  other  stones  of 
larger  dimensions,  and  by  arranging  them  around 
the  old  monolithic  horseshoe  and  the  old  mono- 
lithic circle,  and  for  this  purpose  the  local  stone 
was  employed.  Not  only  was  the  supposed 
second  structure  to  be  composed  of  larger  blocks 
than  those  of  the  first  temple,  but  other  fea- 
tures were  added  to  render  it  more  imposing. 
In  this  second  structure  the  monolithic  feature 
of  the  first  temple  was  abandoned,  the  stones 
were  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  posts  upon 
which  other  masses  of  stone  were  laid.  In  the 
circle  these  capping-stones  formed  a continuous 
corona;  the  horseshoe  was  composed  of  five 
groups  of  stones,  each  group  consisting  of  two 
placed  upright  and  one  resting  upon  them  like 
the  frame  of  a doorway.  The  space  left  between 
these  gigantic  doorposts  is  very  narrow,  and  pos- 
sibly in  this  there  may  be  a peculiar  significance. 
At  a distance  of  about  40  yards  from  the  outer 
circle,  towards  the  north-east,  is  a single  mono- 
lith or  local  stone,  popularly  known  as  the 
“ Friar’s  Heel.”  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  un- 
worked local  stone  of  Stonehenge.  From  this 
circumstance,  and  from  its  monolithic  character, 
it  may  have  been  placed  as  a symbol  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  temple,  this  avenue  being 
bounded  on  either  Bide  by  low  banks  of  earth. 
It  may  be,  also,  that  the  horseshoe  form  at 
Stonehenge  is  not  without  its  meaning  ; indeed, 
the  crescent  and  the  horseshoe  have  been  re- 
garded as  symbols,  more  or  less,  in  very  distant 
places  and  at  varying  periods.  Where  a horse- 
shoe is  nailed  over  the  door,  the  symbolical  idea 
has,  indeed,  been  forgotten ; but  a superstitious 
belief  in  the  virtue  of  any  object  of  crescent 
form  still  survives. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  said  it  seemed  to  him  that 
nothing  could  be  more  monstrous  than  for  any 
man  to  propound  that  those  monuments  were 
erected  after  the  time  of  the  Romans.  They 
had  round  them  in  every  direction  monuments 
in  those  barrows  which  were  likewise  repeatedly 
to  be  found  in  distant  regions,  but  they  did 
not  find  that  they  had  been  attached  peculiarly  to 
Roman  sites  or  Roman  people,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  those  monuments  belonged  to 
a race  of  remote  antiquity  who  had  shown  in 
those  stones  their  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
somewhat,  perhaps,  of  the  nature  of  their  wor- 
ship ages  and  ages  ago,  long  before  the  Romans 
were  thought  of  or  known  to  the  world.  Not  a 
little  of  the  value  of  such  monuments  consisted 
in  the  circumstance  that  they  led  them  back  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  enormous  extent  of 
time  which  the  culture  of  the  world  had  filled  up. 
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GROSVENOH  HODSE  AND  THE  PICTURES. 

England  is  most  certainly  not  a little  remark- 
i able  for  the  many  collections  it  contains  of  noble 
j pictures,  accumulated,  at  vast  expense  and 
i trouble,  during  long  Beries  of  years, — nay,  of 
generations.  Noble  houses  vie  with  each  other 
in  collecting  suoh  rare  trophies  of  art,  and  pride 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  them.  Many  of 
these  are  sealed  places  and  strongholds,  and  but 
few  ever  see  the  treasures  in  them  ; but  now  and 
then  the  clouds  break,  and  a glimpse  is  got  of  the 
treasures  of  art, — painting  and  sculpture  and  fine 
Tooms — which  make  a house  famous.  Of  these 
there  iB  surely  not  one  more  notable  than  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster, — Grosvenor  House, — 
the  one  we  are  now  to  jot  down  a few  thoughts 
about.  Cost  has  hardly  been  thought  of  in  con. 
nexion  with  it.  Only  one  hindrance  has  there, 
to  all  appearance,  been,  viz.,  the  paucity  of  high- 
art  works  to  be  had  at  all  in  the  world’s  market. 
Painters,  however  industrious,  can  paint,  after 
all,  but  a limited  number  of  pictures,  and  these 
are,  as  it  is,  all  in  the  possession  of  those  who 
do  not  part  with  them.  You  may  go  through 
gorgeous  rooms  and  galleries,  and  fail  to  see 
whatyou  might  perchance  look  somewhat  eagerly 
for, — the  haudywork  of  some  of  the  best  men  of 
the  present  time.  Nay,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  there  Bhould  not  be  almost  constant  Aca- 
demician work  going  on  in  noble  houses  of  this 
kind, — whole  rooms  being  painted  ! 

It  would  be  difficult  to  nnme  a property  greater 
than  that  of  the  possession  and  presence  always 
about  you  of  a fine  collection  of  pictures  ; — pic- 
tures by  world-famous  men,  and  full  of  right 
noble  associations,  the  very  names  alone  being  a 
something.  A well-nigh  priceless  possession  of 
this  kind  is  the  one  here  named,  and  many  have 
lately  had  special  means  of  looking  into  it.  The 
Duke  of  Westminster’s  magnificent  display  in 

ithe  galleries  or  rooms  of  Grosvenor  House  is  a 
gladdening  sight  indeed.  All  things  here  are  not 
a little  to  be  coveted, — rooms,  decorative  art  in 
plenty,  furniture,  pictures,  and  a whole  multi- 
tude of  “ curiosities  ” are  here.  The  noble  owner 
of  all  this  display  has,  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  thrown  open  his  house,  with  all  its  con- 
I tents,  to  the  general  public  gaze,  even  on  Sun- 
days, and  many  thousands  of  working  men,  it 
(would  seem,  have  taken  advantage  of  his  kind- 
1 ness,  and  have  seen  it. 

We  must  confine  our  thoughts  to  one  thing 
in  this  princely  mansion,  viz.,  the  collection  of 
pictures,  and  may  begin  by  mentioning  that  the 
j original  collection  of  paintings  now  located  here 
i!  was  commenced  about  the  year  1755  by  Richard, 
i Earl  Grosvenor,  at  Milbank  House,  Westminster, 
!the  then  residence  of  the  Grosvenor  family. 

! This  house,  now  pulled  dowD,  an  architectural 
loss  may  be,  was  built  by  Charles  Mordaunt, 

; Earl  of  Peterborough,  about  the  year  1720.  In 
1 1806  the  family  removed  to  Grosvenor  House, 
i and  in  that  year  the  first  Marquis  of  Westminster 
added  to  what  he  then  possessed  the  collection 
of  pictures  made  by  Mr.  Agar  Ellis.  To  theso, 
as  might  be  expected,  very  numerous  addi- 
tions have  since  been  made. 

This  right  noble  collection  is  not,  as  is  most 
UBual,  displayed  in  a distinct  and  quite  separate 
picture-gallery,  but  the  pictures  have  been 
divided  out  into  distinct  sections,  and  are  huDg 
in  the  state  rooms  of  the  mansion,  the  walls 
everywhere  being  almost  wholly  covered  with 
j them,  perhaps  somewhat  too  thickly.  There  are 
the  Dining-room,  the  Saloon,  the  Small  Drawing- 
room, the  Large  Drawing-room,  the  “ Rubens 
Room,”  the  ante-drawing-room,  together  with 
others,  the  Grand  Staircase,  and  smaller  rooms,  — a 
i wide  and  full  enough  display  of  artistic  treasures 
everywhere  and  all  about  you.  To  name  them 
I all  in  detail  would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  a 
nfew  may  be  pointed  to.  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
n must  certainly  come  first,  for  some  of  his  largest 
B canvasses  are  here,  covering  whole  wall-spaces, 
K “ decorating  ” the  room  in  fact,  to  use  plain 
n language.  Rubens  was  born  in  1577,  and  died 
! in  1640.  In  the  Dining-room  is  his  “ Ixion  em- 
b bracing  a Cloud  in  the  form  of  Juno.”  This 
:i  picture  shows  all  his  special  powers,  merits,  and 
3 defects.  It  should  be  looked  at  first  by  way  of 
tl  introduction  to  the  “ Rubens  Room.”  In  this 
r first  room  there  is  also  another  Rubens,  a land- 
• I Bcape,  a view  in  Flanders,  with  peasants 
i\  getting  in  the  harvest.  It  is  very  minutely 
H finished,  and  was  painted  by  Rubens,  it  is  said, 
when  he  was  but  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old. 
j The  “ Conversion  of  Saint  Paul,”  by  the  same 
painter,  is  also  in  this  first  room.  It  is  a mere 
sketch  for  a larger  pioture,  now  at  Leigh  Court. 
) There  are  in  this  room  many  Rembx-andts,  one  of 


them  a portrait  of  himself  dressed  as  a soldier,  in 
a steel  gorget,  with  over  it  a gold  chain  wonder- 
fully finished  ; for  what  could  not  Rembrandt  do 
in  this  way  ? It  might  have  been  better  to  put 
all  the  Rembrandts  in  one  room  apart.  Rem- 
brandt was  so  powerfully  individualised,  as 
a painter,  and  all  he  did  was  so  thoroughly  and 
entirely  his  own,  both  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion, that  in  such  a place  he  might  well  claim  a 
room  all  to  himself,  and  one,  too,  decorated  and 
wall-covered,  and,  may  we  add,  carpeted,  and 
with  its  ceiling  all  designed  for  him.  The  more 
you  look  at  these  galleries,  and  ponder  over 
things  artistic,  the  more  this  presses  on  you. 
And  yet  a single  Rembrandt  well-nigh  furnishes, 
and  certainly  does  “decorate,”  a room.  It  is  as 
a window  through  which  you  look  into  things 
gone  by,  and  see  them  as  this  great  master  of 
light  and  shade  and  colour  himself  saw  them.  It 
is  as  a perpetual  remembrance  of  things  that 
have  been,  and  a perpetual  presence  of  all  that 
is  beautiful  and  striking  in  light  and  shade, 
quaint  forms,  [costume,  colour,  and  human  life 
and  expression  ! 

There  are  here  in  this  room  pictures  by  Guido 
Reui,  Salvator  Rosa,  Cuyp,  Claude,  one  of  them  a 
“ River  ” flowing  through  a landscape,  signed  and 
dated  1651,  and  another  picture  of  his,  the  “ Rise 
of  the  Roman  Empire”;  Nicholas  Poussin, 
Wouvermans,  Teniers,  and  two  pictures  by 
Hogarth,  the  “ Distressed  Poet”  and  another,  a 
boy  with  a paper  kite  entangled  in  a tree.  We 
might  go  on  and  fill  a page  or  two  with  notes  of 
the  pictures  in  this  room  alone,  but  must  needs 
hurry  into  the  Saloon,  the  next  apartment  the 
visitor  comeB  to. 

In  this  saloon  there  is  another  Rembrandt,  the 
“ Salutation,”  Elizabeth  embracing  Mary  on  the 
steps  of  her  house.  This  picture,  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  waB 
brought  to  England  by  M.  Erard  in  1812,  and 
then  purchased  by  the  first  Marquis  of  West- 
minster. It  is  signed  and  dated  1640.  Some 
pictures  have  had  quite  a history,  and  carry  the 
thoughts  back  to  past  generations  of  men  and  to 
ways  of  doing  things.  A Paul  Potter,  a “ Dairy 
Farm,”  near  the  Hague,  as  it  looked  in  and 
about  the  year  1650.  It  was  bought  at  a sale  in 
London  for  1,5521.  in  1806.  There  is  here  too  a 
portrait  by  himself  of  Don  Diego  Velasquez  de 
Silva,  who  died  in  1660.  PouBsin,  Hobbema, 
Guido  Reni,  Del  Sarto,  Paul  Veronese,  Murillo, 
all  are  here  to  be  seen  in  their  works.  Canaletti 
has  a view  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  a glimpse 
of  it  as  it  ruas.  Giulio  Romano,  Domenichino, 
Adrian  Van  der  Werff,  II  Parmegiano,  and 
Rubens  again,  so  that  no  one  can  complain  of  a 
want  of  variety.  The  Rubens  here,  the  “Dis- 
missal of  Hagar,”  so  foroibly  struck  Mrs. 
Siddons,  that  she  thought  the  energy  and  ex- 
pression of  Sarah’s  look  and  attitude  in  it  worthy 
of  her  study  and  imitation. 

The  next  room,  the  Small  Drawing-room,  holds 
the  famous  “Blue  Boy,”  of  Gainsborough, 
thought  by  the  painter  to  be  the  best  portrait  he 
ever  paiuted.  It  is  enough  to  furnish  the  dullest 
room.  Gainsborough  painted  it  to  disprove  the 
notion  of  Reynolds  that  a large  amount  of  blue 
was  incompatible  with  effect,  and  he  has  here 
proved  how  wrong  Reynolds  was.  There  is  a 
Titian  here,  the  “Tribute  Money.”  Tiziano 
Vecelli  da  Cadore  was  born  in  1477,  and  died  in 
1576.  Reynolds’s  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
Tragio  Muse.  Hazlitt  said  of  this  famous  picture 
that  it  was  neither  a portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  nor 
was  it  the  Tragic  Muse,  but  for  all  that  you  can- 
not help  looking  at  it  again  and  again.  It  was 
bought  by  the  first  Marquis  for  1,760  guineas,  of 
Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  in  1822.  Sir  Joshua’s  name 
is  written  on  the  hem  of  the  drapery.  There  is 
here  a Van  Dyck  too,  formerly  in  the  church  of 
Lcb  Recollets  at  Antwerp. 

The  Large  Drawing- room  comes  next  in  order, 
and  is  full  of  attractions.  A Turner,  the 
“Seventh  Plague”;  “A  Holy  Family,”  by 
Raffaelle.  He  was  born  in  1483,  and  died  in 
1520.  It  came  from  the  Agar  collection.  Titian 
is  in  this  room,  too,  and  Paul  Veronese,  the 
“ Saviour  at  a Feast.”  Veronese  died  in  1588. 
If  any  mortal  ever  had  the  skill  of  putting  hap- 
pily together  a picturesque  orowd  of  people,  in 
attractive  costumes,  he  was  surely  that  draughts- 
man. Architecture,  too,  he  knew  well  the  use 
of,  and  what  to  do  with  it,  and  in  it.  Andrea 
Sacchi,  G.  Bellini,  Gueroino,and  Philip  de  Koning 
complete  the  list. 

The  “Rubens  Room”  might  well  take  some 
pages  to  describe.  It  contains  pictures  of  the 
largest  size,—  decorative  pictures  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word : wall-paintings  truly.  This 
room  contains  three  of  them.  In  the  first, 


the  “ Israelites  gathering  Manna  in  the  Wilder- 
ness,” we  see  the  twisted  columns,  as  in  the 
celebrated  cartoon  of  the  “ Beautiful  Gate,”  by 
Raffaelle.  The  other  picture  is  the  “ Meeting  of 
Abraham  and  Melchisedek  ” ; and  the  third,  the 
“ Four  Evangelists,”  with  their  emblems, — the 
Angel,  the  Lion,  the  Ox,  and  the  Eagle.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  no  other  picture,  great  or 
small,  is  here  needed.  If  such  pictures  cannot 
furnish  a room  why  nothing  can.  We  must 
need  leave  to  another  opportunity  a comment  or 
two  on  the  furnishing  and  decoration  of  these 
splendid  apartments,  and  would  but  here  remark 
in  parenthesis  how  very  much  these. magnificent 
paintingsby  Rubens  are  injured,  as  paintings,  by 
the  excessive  weight,  and  breadth,  and  massive- 
ness of  the  gilded  frames  round  them.  The  mere 
quantity  of  bright  gilding  well-nigh  kills  the 
pictures.  Is  not  this  a mistake  ? All  is  gilt 
here  in  these  gorgeous  rooms  and  galleries,  and 
all  is  large, — mouldings,  foliage,  flowers,  shells, 
et  hoc  genus  omni.  It  would  indeed  be  a gain 
were  some  of  this  but  too  bright  display  of  gold 
subdued  a little. 

The  ante-drawing-room  and  staircase  hold 
much  : we  leave  them  with  reluctance,  and  leave, 
also,  some  thoughts  on  the  old  house,  as  it  was, 
in  the  days  of  the  first  marquis.  It  contrasts 
with  the  new  buildings  here, — but  both  are  note- 
worthy. A momentary,  hurried  glimpse  through 
the  door  of  the  old  library,  and  into  it,  awakens 
a new  thought. 


INVERARY  CASTLE 

AND  ITS  ARCHITECT. 

This  building,  to  whioh  at  the  present  time 
much  interest  is  attached  in  consequence  of  the 
visit  of  her  Majesty,  has  been  considered  by 
many  of  the  journalists  describing  it,  and  the 
festivities  therein,  to  be  of  ancient  date.  One, 
in  a daily  paper,  states  that  “ The  castle  is  oon- 
structed  of  chlorite  slate,  and  consists  of  two 
stories  and  a sunk  floor,  with  a handsome  pavilion 
on  the  top.  The  apartments  which  her  Majesty 
occupies  are  those  having  a southern  view,  and 
are  reached  from  the  north- eaBt,  or  main  entrance, 
by  a handsome  gallery  hung  with  pictures.”  An 
engraving  of  the  castle  is  given  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Neaje’s  “ Views  of  the  Seats  of  the 
Nobility,  &c.,”  published  in  1822,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  it  was  commenced  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  1745,  but  the  works  were  stopped  on 
account  of  the  troubles  of  that  period  ; shortly 
after  they  were  continued,  and  the  edifice  com- 
pleted. It  is  built  of  lapis  ollaris,  or  pot  stone, 
of  a grey  sombre  hue,  which  is  soft  under 
friction,  but  admits  of  a fine  polish,  and  is  capable 
of  resisting  the  effects  of  the  weather  equal  to 
the  hardest  marble.  The  stone  was  brought 
from  the  opposite  shore  of  Loch  Fyne. 

Some  of  your  readers  may  ask,  who  was  the 
architect  ? This,  after  a long  search,  made  a 
few  weeks  since,  I have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
and  while  adding  it  here,  would  request  to  have 
any  further  information  that  may  be  known  of 
the  two  R.  Morrises,  to  which  reference  will  now 
be  made. 

I found  an  elevation  and  some  plans  of  In- 
verary  CaBtle,  given  in  four  plates  in  the 
“Vitruvius  Scoticus,”  a folio  work  published 
between  1720  and  1740  (and  completed  in  1810), 
by  William  Adam,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
brothers  Adam.  Most  of  the  buildings  were 
erected  by  him,  and  in  Scotland  ; probably  this 
Castle,  being  in  that  country  and  newly  built  at 
the  time,  was  the  cause  of  its  insertion.  The 
architect  is  therein  only  styled  “ R.  Morris.”  A 
further  search  in  the  “ Vitruvius  Britannicus,” 
published  by  Woolfe  & Gaudon,  in  1767,  afforded 
the  following  buildings  as  by  “ R.  Morris,” 
namely,  the  centre  portion  of  the  Lodge  in 
Richmond  Park,  built  for  King  George  II.,  in 
which  he  was  associated  with  S.  Wright;  a 
mansion  for  Lord  Melcomb  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Wyndham,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Thames, 
near  Hammersmith,  to  which  a gallery  was 
added,  from  the  designs  of  the  celebrated  French 
architect,  Servandoni ; Coombe  Bank,  in  Kent, 
for  the  Duke  of  Argyll;  Wimbledon  Park,  in 
Surrey,  for  the  Earl  Spencer,  which  having  been 
burnt  on  Easter  Monday,  1785,  the  offices  were 
used  as  a residence ; and  Kirby  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
for  Mr.  John  Thompson,  being  associated  therein 
with  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  while  “ the  plans  ” 
are  described  as  being  “by  the  owner,  S.  T.” 
It  was  carried  out,  and  the  interior  designed  by 
Carr,  of  York.  Lastly,  the  bridge  at  Wilton 
w’as  also  designed  by  R.  Morris,  in  1736,  for 
Henry  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  first 
buildiDg,  the  castle  in  question,  is  designed  in 
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the  Gothic  of  the  period  ; the  basement  has  an 
area  all  round  it,  which  is  crossed  by  a Gothic 
bridge.  The  other  buildings  are  all  in  the 
Italian  style. 

I next  found  the  titles  of  the  following  publi- 
cations, all  of  which,  I think,  are  by  Robert 
Morris,  but  they  have  become  scarce,  and  many 
of  them  have  not  been  seen  by  me.  The  first  of 
these  is  “An  Essay  in  Defence  of  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture ; or,  a Parallel  of  the  Ancient  Buildings 
with  the  Modern,”  16  plates,  4to.,  London,  1728 : 
“Lectures  on  Architecture,”  8vo.,  1734;  these 
were  delivered  monthly  at  a Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Knowledge  in  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  he  had  proposed  and  established  about 
1730  : “ Rural  Architecture,  Designs,  &c.,” 
50  plates,  4to.,  1750  : “ Architectural  Remem- 
brancer,” 8vo.,  1751:  “Architecture  Improved; 
or,  Designs  for  Slight  and  Graceful  Recesses, 
Lodges,  &c.,”  50  plates,  8vo.,  1755 : “ Select 
Architecture  ; Designs  from  a Town  House  to  an 
Hotel,  and  from  a Farm  House  to  a Parish 
Church,”  50  plates,  4to.  (about  1759)  : and  with 
Halfpenny  and  Lightoler  he  published  “The 
Modern  Builder’s  Assistant  ; or,  a Concise 
Epitome  of  the  whole  System  of  Architecture,” 
85  plates,  folio,  1757.  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  part  of  the  second  work  (a  copy  of  which 
I possess),  he  refers  to  Roger  Morris,  architect, 
as  one  whose  productions  were  of  merit : “ Where 
architecture  among  other  topics  engross  the  con- 
versation of  the  Beau  Monde,  your  productions 
must  sometimes  be  the  theme”;  and  he  calls 
him  “ loving  kinsman,”  and  was  “ obliged  to  him 
for  the  erudition  he  had  received  in  his  service.” 
Hence  I conclude  that  the  writer  is  Robert  Morris, 
who  was  of  Twickenham,  and  the  architect  of 
Inverary  Castle  and  the  other  buildings  is  Roger 
Morris. 

At  the  same  period  (1753),  James  Morris  was 
master  carpenter  to  H.M.  Office  of  Ordnance ; 
Thomas  Morris,  a painter ; and  J.  H.  Morris, 
carpenter,  who  published  “ A Carpenter’s  Com- 
panion,” 1770;  but  whether  these  were  anyway 
related  to  either  of  the  above  is  unknown  to  me. 

Wyatt  Papwokth. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BRIDGE  AT  BATH. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bath  Town  Council,  on  the 
21st  ult.,  the  Borough  Property  Committee  re- 
ported that,  in  accordance  with  a resolution  of 
the  council  of  the  4th  May  last,  they  had  given 
further  consideration  to  the  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  erecting  a new  bridge  over  the 
Avon  in  lieu  of  the  Old  Bridge,  and  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Richardson,  C.E.,  on  the  subject. 
The  committee  having  accepted  offers  from 
several  engineers  to  submit  designs,  a sub-com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  consider  such  designs. 
The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had  con- 
sulted Mr.  Davis,  the  borough  surveyor,  who  had 
presented  six  reports  on  the  subject,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Old  Bridge  were  defective ; that  settlements  had 
occurred  in  some  of  the  arches  ; that  to  repair 
these  defects  would  involve  an  outlay  of  about 
2,500J. ; that  the  number  of  piers  (four)  and  the 
lowness  of  the  arches  were  greatly  obstructive 
of  the  waterway  and  traffic ; and  that  the  best 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  build  a new  bridge. 
The  sub- committee  reported  that  the  designs 
for  a new  bridge  submitted  to  them  were  Bix  in 
number,  which,  for  convenience  and  reference, 
had  been  marked  alphabetically.  The  sub-com- 
mittee say  : — 

A is  a design  for  a compound  stone  and  iron 
bridge  of  three  arches,  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Fuller. 
Width,  50  ft. ; waterway,  117  ft. ; span  of  arch, 
81  ft.  Estimated  cost,  3,5001. 

B is  a design  fora  single-span  iron-arch  bridge, 
also  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Fuller.  Width,  50  ft.;  water- 
way, 127  ft.  Estimated  cost,  5,000Z.,  subject  to 
a possible  reduction  in  the  cost  of  foundation  or 
springings. 

C is  a design  for  a three-arched  bridge,  by 
Mr.  E.  Perrett,  the  two  side-arches  being  of 
stone,  and  the  centre  arch  with  a span  of  83  fc. 
of  iron.  Width,  50  ft. ; waterway,  127  ft. 
Estimated  cost,  3,4001.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
a cofferdam  (about  5001.). 

D is  a design  for  a cast-iron  bridge  of  three 
arches,  also  by  Mr.  E.  Perrett.  Span  of  centre 
arch,  47  ft.;  and  of  each  side  arch,  41  ft.;  width, 
50  ft. ; waterway,  157  ft.  Estimated  cost, 
3,4001. 

E is  a design  for  a single-arch  iron  bridge,  by 
Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.  Width,  50  ft. ; water- 
way, 127  ft.  Estimated  cost,  5,000Z. 

F is  a design  for  a two-arch  iron  bridge,  also 


by  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.,  each  arch  having  a 
span  of  62  ft. ; width,  50  ft. ; waterway,  124  ft. 
Estimated  cost,  3,500Z. 

Of  these  designs,  the  sub-committee  decided 
to  retain  D and  F,  in  addition  to  two  other  de- 
signs, G and  H,  submitted  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr. 
Richardson  respectively.  Design  G,  a bridge  of 
two  arches,  gives  127  ft.  waterway,  and  a road- 
way of  50  ft.  wide,  at  a cost  of  3,7501.,  or,  reduced 
to  45  ft.,  3,5001.  (inclusive  of  cofferdam  and  abut- 
ments). Design  H is  a two-arched  stone-faced 
bridge,  105  ft.  waterway,  45  ft.  wide,  and 
estimated  to  cost  3,6001.  None  of  the  estimates 
include  the  cost  of  alterations  to  the  gradients 
of  the  adjoining  streets,  which  would  be  about 
the  same  (5401.)  for  all  the  designs ; there  must 
also  in  each  case  be  added  the  cost  of  river 
walls,  estimated  at  4001.  After  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  sub-committee,  the 
Borough  Property  Committee  recommended  the 
Town  Council  to  pull  down  the  present  bridge, 
and  build  a new  one  in  accordance  with  design 
G (that  of  the  borough  surveyor).  After  a long 
debate  upon  the  motion  to  adopt  the  committee’s 
report,  an  amendment  to  advertise  for  tenders 
for  the  efficient  repair  of  the  bridge,  and  also  for 
tenders  for  building  a new  bridge,  was  carried 
by  a majority  of  one  only. 


THE  OLD  TOWN-HALL,  ANNAN. 

For  some  considerable  time  workmen  have 
been  employed  in  demolishing  this  ancient 
structure,  and  last  week  they  succeeded  in  re- 
moving the  last  of  it  from  the  position  it  has  so 
long  occupied.  As  the  work  of  demolition  pro- 
gressed, some  revelations  were  made  regarding 
the  construction  of  the  building.  The  north  and 
back  walls  appeared  to  have  been  erected  at  a 
very  early  date,  as  they  were  remarkably  thick 
and  massive.  The  latter,  in  the  centre  of  it,  was 
no  less  than  7h  ft-  thick.  The  corner  where  these 
two  walls  joined  was  circular  in  form,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  inclosed  at  one  time  a stone 
spiral  stair.  In  all  likelihood  this  corner  formed 
a part  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  original  castle 
of  Annan,  a likelihood  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  facts  that  the  walls  were  largely  built  of 
clay  and  mud,  and  that  one  of  them  contained  a 
porthole  or  narrow  opening  half  way  from  the 
ground.  The  end  of  the  back  wall  nearest  to 
Bridge-place,  Annan,  presented  two  walls  built 
against  each  other.  The  inner  wall  seemed  the 
best  of  the  two,  and  was  well  preserved.  It  con- 
tained the  framework  of  an  old  Gothic  window, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  a portion  of  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  old  church  of  Annan,  which  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  residence  of  the  town 
clerk.  The  space  in  front  of  the  sile  is  now 
covered  with  immense  piles  of  stones  which  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  old  jail.  Many  of  these 
appear,  from  their  form  and  working,  to  have 
occupied  places  in  a much  more  ancient  build- 
ing than  the  old  jail,  but  none  with  any  inscrip- 
tion or  carvings  to  denote  their  history  have  been 
found.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  town- 
hall  is  expected  to  be  laid  at  the  commencement 
of  next  year. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY  OF  OLD  LONDON. 

Thf.  length  of  6-in.  lead  pipe  recently  dis- 
covered within  the  enclosure  on  the  north  side 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  is  no  doubt  part  of  the 
pipe  which  was  laid  down  more  than  600  years 
ago,  from  the  reservoir  at  Tyburn  to  the  great 
conduit  in  Cheapside.  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  a 
short  length  of  this  interesting  relic  be  deposited 
in  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  and  another 
short  length  in  that  at  the  Guildhall.  Perhaps 
Mr.  McDonnell  could  arrange  for  this  to  be  done. 
Although  the  laying  of  the  pipe  was  begun  soon 
after  1236,  it  was  not  completed,  and  the  conduit 
erected,  until  1285.  The  conduit  was  a plain 
stone  building.  Its  plan  was  an  octagon,  about 
9 ft.  in  diameter,  carried  about  45  ft.  high,  and 
covered  by  a cupola,  with  the  figure  of  a man  on 
top  blowing  a horn.  A baloony  ran  round  the 
outside,  about  27  ft.  from  the  ground.  On  the 
faces  of  the  ootagon,  high  up  near  the  balcony, 
there  were  full-length  sculptured  figures  of  those 
who  had  interested  themselves  in  laying  the  pipe 
and  erecting  the  conduit.  A narrow  stone  stair- 
case wound  upwards  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
to  the  balcony,  leaving  a well  or  cistern  in  the 
centre.  This  terminated  level  with  the  balcony, 
and  a few  feet  above  the  standard  level  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  at  Tyburn,  and  was  lined 
with  lead.  Into  the  bottom,  which  was  level 
with  the  ground,  the  6-in.  supply-pipe  was 


soldered.  The  conduit  mouth  led  out  of  the 
cistern  about  4£  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  20  ft. 
below  the  standard  level  of  the  water  in  the 
cistern,  and  was  fitted  with  a boss  and  valve. 
This  was  easily  opened  when  water  was  required, 
and  it  easily  closed  of  itself.  Hence  the  water 
in  the  cistern,  when  none  was  being  drawn  from 
it,  always  stood  at  the  same  level  as  the  water 
in  the  reservoir  at  Tyburn,  and  as  fast  as  water 
was  drawn  out  the  same  quantity  ran  in  from 
the  supply-pipe.  About  150  years  after  this  pipe 
was  laid,  auother  conduit  was  built:  a 3-in.  lead 
pipe  was  laid  from  the  springs  in  the  Manor  of 
Paddington  into  the  6-in.  pipe  at  Piccadilly,  near 
the  Circus.  In  1836  I saw  a long  length  of  this 
pipe  uncovered  and  removed  in  Hyde  Park- 
square.  It  passed  under  where  the  houses  are 
built,  on  the  south  side,  towards  the  west  end,  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  near  Spring-6treet,  to 
the  above-mentioned  point  in  Piccadilly.  It  was 
$ in.  thiok.  John  Phillips. 


PROPOSED  NEW  OFFICES  FOR  THE 
GREENWICH  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  for  designs  for 
new  offices  issued  by  the  Greenwich  Board  of 
Works  some  time  ago,  it  is  stated  that  twenty  - 
two  designs  have  been  sent  in  by  competing 
architects.  In  a letter  to  the  Kentish  Mercury, 
“ A Greenwich  Ratepayer  ” protests  against  the 
board  selecting  the  designs  without  the  aid  of  a 
professional  referee,  and  hints  that  auother  com- 
petition “job  ” is  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The 
Mercury  has  some  brief  comments  of  its  own  on 
the  letter,  and  while  urging  that  the  Board; 
should  call  in  the  aid  of  an  impartial  and 
competent  professional  adviser,  says  that 
“nothing  in  the  shape  of  a job  can  or  will  be! 
tolerated  in  this  matter.”  It  ought  not  to  be, 
at  any  rate. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAYS. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin,  who  has  arrived  in 
England  on  his  return  from  Amerioa,  after  in. 
specting  the  Erie  railway,  has  made  some 
interesting  statements  respecting  the  London 
underground  railways.  Speaking  in  New  York, 
before  a committee  now  engaged  in  discussing 
the  question  of  supplying  that  city  with  a rail, 
way  system,  and  referring  to  the  London  under- 
ground lines,  he  explained  their  construction, 
and  described  at  considerable  length  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  building  and  running 
them.  He  said  that  the  underground  companies 
had  already  about  sixteen  miles  of  road  in  opera- 
tion, and  in  a few  months  they  would  have 
twenty  miles  of  road  completed.  He  added 
that  they  were  negotiating  for  a still  further 
extension  of  their  routes,  and  would  in  time 
burrow  under  the  whole  City  of  London.  The 
cost  of  the  roads  already  made  was  $5,000,000 
per  mile  (upwards  of  1,000,0001.),  of  which 
about  four-fifths  was  due  to  damages  to  real 
estate,  caused  by  cutting  through  blocks  of 
buildings,  and  tunnelling  under  houses.  In  some 
places  the  roads  ran  under  graveyards,  without 
disturbing  the  graves  and  vaults  above.  Speak- 
ing of  the  traffic,  he  said  that  93  per  cent,  of 
the  passengers  travelled  only  short  distances,! 
and  only  7 per  cent,  of  them  were  carried  to; 
the  end  of  the  various  routes.  This  fact,  he  I 
observed,  was  regarded  as  very  important, 
because  it  showed  that  in  selecting  a plan  of 
rapid  transit  the  convenience  and  facility  of} 
those  who  wished  to  ride  for  short  distances  only 
ought  to  be  consulted.  These  roads  had  proved:; 
to  be  a greater  convenience  to  the  poorer  classes  i 
than  to  wealthy  persons.  The  average  fare 
collected  was  five  cents  (2£d.),  and  the  rate  per 
mile  was  reduced  by  a system  of  commutation ! 
to  Id.  Last  year  they  carried  70,000,000! 
passengers.  Heavy  locomotives  were  used,  and : 
1,000  trains  per  day,  each  having  a carrying, 
capacity  for  1,000  persons,  were  run  over  them. 
The  rate  of  speed  was  thirty  miles  per  hour,  or 
twenty  miles,  including  stoppages. 


“Gallium.” — An  Alleged  New  Metal.— 

The  discovery  of  a new  metal  was  announced  n 
to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  20th 
ult.,  by  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  a chemist.!' 
The  new  metal,  which  M.  Lecoq  oalls  gallium , 
was  found  by  the  spectroscope  in  zinc  ores,  with 
which  metal  it  has  much  resemblance  in  common, 
although  showing  sufficient  distinctive  chemical  1 
characteristics. 
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ST.  MARY  TEE  VIRGIN,  CROWN-STREET, 
SOHO. 

Tnis  church  was  originally  dedicated  as  a 
Greek  church  (the  first  in  London),  in  the  year 
1677,  as  appears  by  the  following  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, still  over  the  west  door,  cut  in  oapital 
letters,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion : — 

“ Erti  cnorypup  a\oK  avyyipOr)  o vaoQ  ovrot ; 
vntp  ytvovQ  EMijj/oiv  — BaaiXcvovroe  rov  yaXy- 
vorarov  KapoXov  rov  Bou : kcu  yyc/xovtvovrog 
rov  TTopipvpoyevvr]rov  apxovrog  Kvpiov  laKUifiov' 
apx^Qortvovroq  rov  aiScainiorarov  Kvpiov  Eppi- 
kov  rov  Ko/i7rroji'ov  8ia  dmravye  riov  avtoOtv 
icai  rojv  Xoittujv  apx isptivv  kcu  tvyevivv  <rvv8 pop-yq 
Se  ri]Q  i)f.iwv  rcnruvorj]TOQ  Hapov  hotryij)  Ttiop- 
yeip(rj)vov  rov  tK  rtjq  vtjitov  M^Xou.” 

Translation. 

“ In  the  year  of  Salvation  1677,  this  Temple 
was  erected  for  the  Nation  of  the  Greeks,  the 
MoBt  Serene  Charles  II.  being  King,  and  tho 
Royal  [lit.  ‘ born  in  the  purple  ’]  Prince  Lord 
James  being  Duke,  the  Right  Reverend  Henry 
Compton  being  Bishop,  at  the  expense  of  the 
above  and  other  Bishops  and  Nobles,  and  with 
the  conourrenoe  of  our  Humility  of  Samos, 
Joseph  Georgeirenes  from  tho  Island  of  Melos.” 

Some  translate  yytpovtvovroq,  the  word  here, 
“heir  to  the  throne,”  but  it  is  translated 
“ Duke,”  in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
Georgeirenes,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Book  on 
Samos,  rio  yytpovi  rye  ptyaXoTroXtiog  E(3opaKov 
to  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  Rev.  George  Williams,  at  pages  xx.,  xxi. 
of  his  book,  “ The  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the  Nonjurors,” 
Rivingtons,  1868,  says, — “ Henry  Compton,  who 
occupied  the  see  of  London  from  1675  to  1714, 
had  already  manifested  his  interest  in  the  Greek 
Churoh,  by  accepting  the  dedication  of  the 
English  edition  of  “ An  Account  of  the  Greek 
Church,”  1680,  by  Thomas  Smith  (Covel’s  imme- 
diate predecessor  os  Embassy  Chaplain  at  Con- 
stantinople). His  support  of  a scheme  for  a 
Greek  College  (Gloucester  Hall,  now  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  called  the  “ Greek  College,” 
from  1694  to  1705),  had  apparently  been  secured 
before  the  original  programme  was  issued ; and 
Woodroff  (principal  of  Gloucester  Hall),  in  his 
letter  (1694)  to  the  Patriaroh  Callinicus  (of  Con. 
Btantinople),  expressly  says  that  he  wrote  “ in  the 
name  of  the  Most  Godly  Metropolitan  of  Great 
London,  as  well  as  in  his  own,  and  also  in  the  name 
of  very  many  more,  very  desirous  of  and  affectioned 
towards  your  interests.”  The  Metropolitan  of 
Samos  was  that  Joseph  Georgirenes,  who,  having 
been  driven  from  his  see,  settled  in  London, 
where  a building  was  erected  for  him,  in  the 
then  aristocratic  quarter  of  Soho,  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  divine  services  according  to  the 
Greek  rite ; the  identical  building  which,  after 
many  years  of  deseoration,  was  reconciled  and 
restored  to  Christian  worship,  according  to  the 
Anglican  rite,  only  eighteen  years  ago  (1850), 
and  has  since  become  widely  known  under  its 
original  Greek  dedication, — St.  Mary’s,  Crown- 
street,  Soho.” 

At  p.  xix.,  Dr.  Williams  remarks: — “A  docu- 
ment not  hitherto  published,  preserved  among 
the  Tanner  papers  (No.  xxxiii.,  fol.  57),  discovers 
to  us  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  idea  of  this 
Greek  College  at  Oxford  originated  with  the 
Greeks  themselves,  and  that  the  Phil-Hellenes 
in  England  were  but  carrying  into  effect  the 
suggestion  of  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Orthodox 
Eastern  Church.  This  is  a petition  (1682  or  3) 
of  Joseph,  Metropolitan  of  Samos,  to  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  in  which  ho  touchingly  sets 
forth  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  the  Greeks, 
owing  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  and  their  own 
deplorable  ignorance,  ‘ by  the  corruption  of  their 
churoh,  which  daily  groweth  more  and  more 
corrupted.’  ” For  a remedy  to  which  he  suggests 
“ that  twelve  scholars  out  of  Greece  be  con- 
i stantly  here  to  be  instructed  and  grounded  in  the 
1 true  dootrine  of  the  Church  of  England ; whereby 
} (with  the  blessing  of  God)  they  may  be  able  dis- 
] pensers  thereof,  and  so  return  to  Greece  afore- 
i said  to  preach  the  same  ; by  which  means  your 
! petitioner  conceives  the  said  people  may  be 
i edified ;”  and  he  importunes  him  to  communi- 
i cate  this  scheme  to  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  * to  the  intent  some  yearly  revenue  may 
I be  allotted  to  carry  on  so  pious  and  good  a 
work.’  ” 

Le  Quien,  in  his  “ Oriens  Christianus,”  vol.  i., 
col.  932,  Paris,  1740,  gives  the  following  account 
1 of  tho  Metropolitan  of  Samos  : — 

" NcstrS,  rotate  Joseph  Georgirenes,  Archiepis- 


copus  Sami,  in  Angliam  e patriil  a suis  exagi- 
tatu3  venit,  cui  Londini  ecclesia  concessa  est,  in 
quit  ritu  suo  Grroco  ecolesiastioa  sacra  precesque 
peragebat ; vir  vafrro  indolis,  qui  interim  Sami, 
Nicariro  et  Patmi  insularum  hodiernum  statum 
Grroco  vulgari  idiomate  descripsit. — Wheller, 
Itin.  et  Rosemond,  Pref.  au  Livre  de  Ricault.” 

St.  Mary’s,  Soho,  had  thus  a Greek  archbishop 
for  its  head,  as  the  Royal  Chapel  of  the  Savoy 
(St.  John  the  Baptist,  then  called  St.  Mary 
Savoy,  on  account  of  its  serving  as  a church  for 
the  parishioners  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand)  had  a 
Latin  one, — viz.,  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Arch, 
bishop  of  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia,  Master  of  the 
Savoy  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Georgeirenes,  in  his  “ Description  of  Samos, 
&c.,  and  Mount  Athos,”  referred  to  by  Le  Quien, 
and  published  in  London,  1678  (Press  Mark, 
British  Museum,  10,125a),  sayB  that  he  was  con- 
secrated the  seventh  Archbishop  of  Samos  on 
the  7th  of  October,  1666.  “He  sat  here  five 
years,  till,  after  the  taking  of  Candie,  the 
Turks  grew  more  populous,  and  consequently 
more  abusive ; so  that,  wearied  with  their 
injuries,  he  retired  to  the  Holy  Grotto  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  the  Isle  of  Patmos.”  He  also 
mentions  that  there  was  a famous  church  in 
Samos,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the 
middle  of  a deep  and  large  grotto  (St.  Mary  the 
Virgin  of  the  Grotto),  to  which  the  Samians 
paid  great  devotion.  This  doubtless  influenced 
him  in  the  dedication  of  his  Greek  church  in 
London,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  about  the  same 
time  (30  Car.  II.,  1678)  an  Act  was  passed  to  cut 
off  from  the  mother  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields  the  new  parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho 
(church  and  churchyard  not  consecrated  until 
the  21st  of  March,  1685),  of  which  St.  Mary’s 
formed  a part  until  it  was  made  into  a separate 
parish  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1856.  The  church 
had  been  consecrated  under  the  title  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  by  Bishop  Blomfield  in  1S50,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  present  Greek  church  in 
London-wall  was  built. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Rimbault,  who  will 
shortly  publish  a complete  history  of  Soho,  I am 
enabled  to  give  the  following  quaint  pen-and-ink 
portrait  of  the  Greek  Archbishop  : — 

“ Whereas,  Joaohim  Ciciliano,  of  the  Island  of 
Cefalonia,  a Grecian  minister,  of  a high  stature, 
with  black  bushy  hair,  and  a long  black  beard, 
has  gone  up  and  down  the  country  under  the 
name  of  the  Bishop  of  Samos,  in  Greece,  and 
hath  been  assisted  with  Christian  contributions 
towards  building  the  Grecian  Church,  which  he 
hath  lewdly  spent,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said 
church,  and  the  scandal  of  the  said  bishop:  Now, 
to  prevent  any  further  abuse  to  the  country, 
these  are  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  that  the 
said  Bishop  of  Samos  is  an  indifferent  tall  man, 
and  slender,  with  long  black  hair,  having  a wart 
on  the  right  side  of  his  nose,  but  against  his  eye, 
and  black  whiskers,  and  very  little  beard,  which 
said  Bishop  wrote  the  History  of  Samos;  and 
with  the  assistance  of  good  Christians  hath  built 
and  almost  finished  the  Grecian  Church  in  Sohoe 
Fields,  by  licenoe  from  his  Majesty.” — London 
Gazette,  February  12,  1680. 

Dr.  Rimbault  has  also  kindly  supplied  me 
with  the  following  curious  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Samos,  copied  from 
a printed  document  in  the  British  Museum, 


“ From  the  Archbishop  of  the  Isle  of  Samos,  in 
Greece.  An  account  of  his  building  the  Grecian 
church  in  So-hoe  Fields,  and  the  disposal  thereof 
by  the  Masters  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the- Fields.” 

“ In  the  year  1676  I came  into  England  with 
intentions  to  publish  a book  in  print  called 
‘ Anthologion,’  for  the  use  of  the  Eastern  Greek 
Church,  but  finding  they  had  no  place  allotted 
for  the  exercise  of  our  religion,  but  that  some 
persons  of  our  country,  Daniel  Bulgaris,  a priest, 
and  others,  who  had  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
get  one  builded,  and  in  order  thereunto  had  ob- 
tained his  Majesties  gracious  grant  for  the  same 
two  years  before  my  arrival ; but  wanting  means, 
methods,  and  interest  to  proceed  to  the  accom- 
plishing this  their  purpose,  they  desired  me  to 
take  the  business  upon  me,  in  which,  though 
some  difficulties  appeared  unsuitable  to  my 
function,  yet,  in  piety  to  the  churoh,  and  to 
promote  the  exercise  of  the  divine  service  thereof, 
I undertook  the  charge,  and  proceeded  therein 
as  followeth,  viz.,  I first  applied  myself  to  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to 
acquaint  him  therewith,  and  his  lordship  did  so 
far  approve  thereof  that  he  promised  to  speak 
to  the  other  bishops  and  other  gentlemen  to 


bestow  their  benevolent  contributions  towards 
the  building  of  the  said  churoh.  Next  I 
applyed  myself  to  Doctor  Barbone,  who  was 
then  concerned  in  building  in  So-hoe-Fields. 
He,  as  soon  as  he  was  acquainted  with  my 
design,  promised  to  give  me  a piece  of  ground, 
and  to  build  the  foundation  at  his  own  charge  ; 
thereupon  I went  again  to  his  said  lordship,  and 
telling  him  thereof,  he  promised  to  give  me  a 
piece  of  ground  himself,  and  sent  one  Mr.  Thrift 
with  me,  and  I marked  out  the  ground.  Here- 
upon I went  to  his  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  most  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  were 
pleased  to  contribute  freely  to  the  building,  there 
being  gathered  both  in  city  and  country  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  I began  the  foundation  at  my 
own  charge,  and  as  I received  the  contributions 
I went  on,  and  expended  therein,  as  may  appear 
by  the  workmen’s  receipts,  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  money  was  expended 
in  charges,  servants’  wages,  and  horse  hire  in 
going  about  the  country,  and  in  my  maintenance 
for  these  six  years  last  past. 

After  some  time  the  church  being  found  incon- 
veniently situated,  being  too  remote  from  the 
abodes  of  most  of  the  Grecians  (dwelling  chiefly 
in  the  farthermost  parts  of  tiro  city),  it  was 
upon  mature  consideration  thought  fit  to  be  sold, 
another  to  be  builded  in  a more  convenient  place  ; 
whereupon  I applied  myself  again  to  his  lord- 
ship  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  pleased  to 
tell  me,  that  when  the  said  church  was  sold,  his 
lordship  would  give  his  grant  and  title-  for  the 
building  of  another.  Hereupon  I endeavoured 
to  sell  it,  and  finding  two  persons  that  would 
buy  the  same,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  would 
not  consent  thereto,  lest  the  party  should  make 
a meeting-house  thereof.  Hereupon  I went  to 
the  dootor  of  St.  Martin’s,  who  proposing  it  to 
the  parish,  they  consented  before  the  said  Lord 
Bishop,  to  let  it  be  apprais’d  by  two  able  work- 
men. The  church  was  accordingly  viewed,  and 
rated  to  be  worth  626J.  The  parish  proffered 
1681.,  alleging  that  the  ground  was  theirs  and 
not  the  bishop’s.  This  agreement  falling  off,  I 
found  out  others  who  proffered  621.  more  than 
the  parish  had  done,  which  they  of  the  parish 
coming  to  understand,  they  proffered  2001., 
which  I refusing  to  take,  the  Lord  Bishop 
required  me  to  give  them  the  key,  whioh  I 
denying  to  do,  they  told  me  they  would  take 
the  church  without  it,  as  they  did  accordingly, 
breaking  open  the  dore,  and  taking  possession. 

Hereupon  I endeavoured  to  carry  the  person 
who  broke  open  the  door  before  a justice,  that  I 
might  justify  myself;  but  the  parish  not  per- 
mitting him  to  go,  I went  myself,  but  not  find- 
ing the  justice  I desisted  from  any  further  pro- 
ceeding. This  relation  I have  thought  fit  to  make, 
that  thereby  all  persons  may  see  I never  sold 
the  said  church,  nor  received  any  sum  for  the 
building  thereof. — London,  Printed  for  A.  F., 
1682.” 

The  Archbishop  must  by  this  time  have  become 
convinced  that  tho  tyranny  of  the  Turks  was 
tolerable  as  compared  with  that  of  British  Vestry- 
men, who  might  well  be  called  masters  of  the 
parish,  from  the  masterful  way  in  which  they 
acted. 

If  the  present  Vestry  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  (now  the  grandmother,  but  then  the  step- 
mother church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Soho)  have  any 
“historic  sense,”  they  will  surely  feel  bound  to 
atone  for  the  misdeed  of  their  predecessors  by 
contributing  liberally  to  the  re-building  of  this 
old  Greek  church,  whioh,  with  its  dilapidated 
floor  and  walls,  makes  a touching  appeal  to  their 
generous  sympathies.  The  Doctor  of  St. 
Martin’s,  referred  to  in  this  document,  was  of 
course  Dr.  Tenison,  the  vicar.  Mr.  Thrift  was 
doubtless  the  person  from  whom  Frith-street 
(formerly  Thrift-street)  was  called.  Dr.  Barbone 
is  supposed  to  have  been  son  of  the  notorious 
Praise  God  Barebone,  the  leather-seller,  of  Fleet- 
street.  The  family  of  Barbone  was  settled  in 
Soho.  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbone,  here  mentioned, 
M.D.,  and  M.P.  for  Bramber,  was  a great 
builder,  to  his  own  cost,  and  from  him  Newport 
Market  (where  are  now  the  Refuge  and  Indus- 
trial Schools,  under  the  energetio  control  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Shaw  Stewart)  was  formerly  called  Bar- 
bone-square.  He  is  referred  to  in  North’s 
“Lives,”  ed.  1826,  vol.  i.,  p.  427.  He  died  in  1698. 

Leaving  the  masters  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  to  reckon  with  the  accusing 
angel  of  history  for  their  usurpation,  the  next 
date  we  find  in  connexion  with  the  Greek  Church 
is  1684,  in  which  year,  36  Car.  II.,  on  May  31st, 
Letters  Patent  were  given  by  Charles  II.,  on 
the  petition  of  Dr.  Tenison,  the  vicar,  on  the 
behalf  of  himself  and  the  parish  of  St.  Martin- 
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in.the-Fields,  granting  the  sites  and  fabrics  of 
the  church,  then  used  by  the  French  Protestants, 
and  of  almshouses,  unto  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  Lord  Jermyn,  baron  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  his 
heirs,  in  trust,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  the  said  parish.  This  seems  to  Bhow  that 
the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin’s  had  some  qualms  of 
conscience  about  their  high-handed  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  Samos. 

Mr.  Burn,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable 
“ History  of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Refugees  in 
England,”  Longmans,  1846,  p.  232,  says,  “Upon 
referring  to  the  records  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  it 
appears  that  the  parishioners  had  certain  lands, 
garden,  and  laystall  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hay- 
market,  for  which  the  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s  ex- 
changed 1£  acre  of  land,  of  which  he  had  a lease, 
being  part  of  a field  called  Kempe’s  Field.  In  1676 
this  1 i acre  was  required  for  building  the  Church 
of  St.  Ann,  Soho,  and  the  parish  exchanged  that 
also  for  an  acre  of  ground  called  Bunches  Close, 
and  by  letters  patent  of  May  31st,  1685  (1684), 
the  king  granted  ‘all  that  piece  or  parcel  of 
ground  lying  and  being  in  or  near  Kemp’s  Fields 
or  Bunches  Close  aforesaid,  whereon  the  said 
fabric  of  a church,  late  called  the  Greek  Church, 
now  used  by  the  French  Protestants,  and  almes- 
houses  are  erected;  and  also  the  same  fabric  of 
a church  and  almes-houses  ’ (containing  by  ad- 
measurement 97  ft.  by  147  ft.),  to  hold  the 
same  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the- Fields  for  ever.  (In  a note  : — It  was 
all  sold  by  the  parish  to  Mr.  Const,  in  1818, 
by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  58  Geo.  III.).  A small 
piece  of  ground  was  taken  out  of  the  land  for 
a graveyard  for  the  alms-people  and  others, 
which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Compton, 
on  March  21st,  1685  (in  a note, — ‘It  is  said 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  this  is  now  covered 
in  as  a school-room,  adjoining  the  north 
side  of  the  building’).  [Now,  1875,  the  north 
aisle,  completed,  July,  1874.]  The  obscurity  in 
which  this  Greek  church  is  enveloped  has  been 
considered  a sufficient  reason  for  collecting  in 
these  pages  the  scattered  information  bearing 
on  the  subject.  It  may  be  of  use  also  to  add, 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  feel  inclined 
to  search  for  further  elucidation,  that  no  refer- 
ence on  the  subject  has  been  met  with  in  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Registry.” 

At  p.  113,  under  the  head,  “Les  Grecs,  in 
Dudley-court, # Hog-lane  (now  called  Crown- 
street,  Soho),”  he  says: — “The  ohapel  in  Hog- 
lane  was  originally  built  for  the  Greeks.  (In  a 
note  : — This  chapel  belonged  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the- Fields,  having  come  into  their 
possession  in  the  36  Car.  II.  (1685).  It  was  sold 
in  181S  to  a Mr.  Allen.)  It  was  afterwards, 
for  many  years,  used  by  the  French  Protestant 
refugees,  but  in  1822,  their  lease  being  nearly 
expired,  they  sold  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
2001.,  to  a congregation  of  Dissenters.  Hogarth 
has  given  a representation  of  the  old  chapel  in 
Hog-lane,  in  his  picture  of  ‘ Noon  ’ (published 
1738),  and  the  figure  coming  out  of  the  chapel  is 
said  to  have  been  a very  good  likeness  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Herve,  who  was  the  minister  there  from 
about  1727  to  1731.  Some  of  the  ministers  who 
have  officiated  at  this  chapel,  were  the  Rev. 
Jacques  Severin,  1751;  Jacques  Durand,  1715; 
Darvilliers,  a proselyte ; Jean  Hudel,  1725 ; 
Thomas  Herve,  1727.  This  ohapel,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Savoy,  has  been  considered 
as  the  mother  church  of  the  congregations  at  the 
West  End  of  London.  The  congregations  of  the 
Savoy,  Les  Grecs,  and  Spring-gardens  were 
united,  the  two  former  about  1721,  and  the  latter, 
subsequently.”  Hog-lane,  originally  Elde  (Old) 
street,  was  built  about  1680.  It  afterwards  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Crown-street,  probably  from 
the  tavern,  “ The  Rose  and  Crown,”  still  exist- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Rose-street  and  Crown- 
street. 

There  is  a tradition  that  Nell  Gwynne  founded 
as  almshouses,  the  cottageB  in  Chapel-place,  on 
the  south  and  west  of  the  church,  and  (till  the 
building  of  the  present  large  and  handsome 
schools,  opened  July,  1874)  also  on  the  north 
side.  But  Dr.  Rimbault  thinks  that  this  has 
arisen  from  confounding  her  name  with  that 
of  a Madam  Grames,  mentioned,  along  with  other 
founders  of  these  almshouses,  as  having  built 
and  endowed  some  of  these  houses  in  1686.  The 
list  of  founders  is  given  at  page  101  of  “ Pietas 
Londinensis,” — an  account  of  the  London 
churches,  by  James  Paterson,  A.M.,  London, 


* Not  Dudley-court  (now  Denmark-place),  which  is  on 
the  east  siJo  of  Crown-9treet  in  8t.  Giles’s  ; but  Chapel- 
place,  on  the  west  side,  in  St.  Martin’s,  and  afterwards 
St.  Anne’s. 


1714;  and  as  Nell  Gwynne  died  in  November, 
1687,  her  name  would  not  have  been  omitted 
if  she  had  been  one  of  the  founders.  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham,  also,  in  his  “ Story  of  Nell 
Gwyn,”  London,  1852,  makes  no  mention  of 
this,  though  he  gives  her  will,  wherein  she  leaves 
some  moneys  for  the  poor  of  St.  Martin’s  parish 
to-  Dr.  Tenison,  the  vicar,  who  preached  her 
funeral  sermon.  Walter  Wilson,  in  his  “ History 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Dissenting  Churches  in 
London,”  London,  1814,  vol.  iv.,  p.  37,  says  : — 
“ Dudley-court  is  situated  in  Hog-lane,  near 
Denmark-street,  Soho.  The  chapel  we  describe 
belonged  originally  to  the  French  Protestant 
Refugees,  who  seem  to  have  been  formerly  very 
numerous  in  this  neighbourhood.  From  them 
it  passed  to  the  Methodists  in  Mr.  Whitefield’s 
connexion.”  Wilson  then  describes  this  ohapel 
as  subsequently  occupied  by  a Sootoh  sect, 
called  the  Bereans,  and  in  1814  by  the  Sweden- 
borgians,  the  proprietor  being  Mr.  Rowcliffe, 
formerly  a preacher  among  the  General  Baptists. 

He  here  confounds  the  Greek  Church  in 
Chapel-place,  on  the  west  or  St.  Anne’s  side  of 
Crown-street,  with  an  old  Baptist  Chapel  in 
Dudley-court  (now  Denmark-place),  on  the  east 
or  St.  Giles’s  side,  higher  up  towards  Oxford- 
street.  This  Baptist  Chapel,  with  the  present 
entrance  at  the  front  in  Denmark-street,  is  now 
an  Eclectic  Music  Hall,  Dancing  Academy,  Ex- 
celsior Temperance  Society,  &c. 

In  October,  1822  (as  appears  by  deeds  in  my 
possession),  the  Greek  Church  and  almshouses 
were  sold  (subject  to  the  lease  to  the  French 
Protestants,  of  which  two  years  still  remained) 
by  the  surviving  trustees  of  St.  Martin’s  parish, 
and  by  Mr.  Francis  Const  and  Mr.  Emanuel 
Allen,  to  the  trustees  of  a body  of  Dissenters 
called  in  the  deed-declaration  of  trust  (Dec. 
1824),  “ Persons  who  believe,  or  profess  to  be- 
lieve, the  Scriptures  as  contained  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  explained  in  the  dootrinal 
articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the 
shorter  catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
convened  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1643,  as 
commonly  explained  by  Calvinists  being  Pedobap- 
tists,”  and  toothers.  The  ohurch  continued  to  be 
occupied  by  these  and  other  Dissenters  till 
December,  1849.  It  was  then  about  to  be 
turned  into  a dancing-saloon  and  music-hall, 
when  the  Rev.  Nugent  Wade,  rector  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne,  Soho,  assisted  by  some 
friends,  bought  it,  and  after  being  arranged  for 
the  service  of  the  Churoh  of  England  by  Mr. 
P.  C.  Hardwick,  it  was,  on  St.  Peter’s  Day,  29th 
June,  1850,  consecrated  by  Bishop  Blomfield, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  as  a 
chapel-of-ease  to  the  mother  churoh.  The  first 
curates  in  charge  were  Rev.  Walter  Blunt,  Rev. 
Archer  Gurney,  late  of  Paris,  and  Rev.  W.  B. 
Atkins.  In  1856  a separate  district  was  assigned 
to  the  church,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Chambers  was 
appointed  incumbent.  During  1856  and  1857, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Talfourd,  son  of  Judge  Talfourd,  was 
ourate  here.  Mr.  Chambers  died  on  21st  May, 

1874.  By  his  active  and  untiring  exertions,  ably 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Elkington,  the  senior 
curate,  large  and  handsome  sohools  for  600 
children  have  been  built,  together  with  a clergy- 
house,  chancel  (consecrated  27th  May,  1873), 
and  north  aisle.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter,  Regent-street. 

The  present  vicar  (formerly  curate  of  St. 
Anne’s)  was  instituted  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day, 
30th  November,  1874.  The  schools  are  all  now 
under  Government  inspection,  and  since  January, 

1875,  a school  of  plain  cookery  for  the  children 
of  the  two  parishes  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
vicarage  kitchens,  under  the  management  of 
teachers  from  South  Kensington.  On  the  19th 
of  June  last  Sir  Henry  Cole,  K.C.B.,  distributed 
the  first  prizes. 

On  the  site  of  the  old  Church-house,  Charity- 
house,  and  Alms-houses  have  been  built  the 
chancel,  clergy-house,  and  schools.  Of  these  the 
first  built  was  the  clergy-house,  of  which  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Mrs.  Gladstone  in 
1869 ; the  corner-stone  of  the  chancel  was  laid 
on  April  17,  1872,  by  Canon  Liddon,  and  the 
schools  and  north  aisle  of  the  church  were  begun 
early  in  1873,  and  were  completed  in  July,  1874. 
It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  next  year  the  nave 
which  formed  the  old  Greek  Church,  so  that  its 
completion  as  an  English  Church  may  take  place 
on  the  200th  anniversary  of  its  dedication  as  a 
Greek  Church. 

The  clergy-house  is  a lofty  building  of  six 
floors.  The  basement  is  occupied  by  the  kitchen 
offices,  the  ground  floor  by  the  choir  and  clergy 
vestries,  the  first  floor  by  the  common  room,  and 
the  remaining  three  floors  by  rooms  for  the 
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vicar  and  curates.  The  building  is  faced  with 
red  brick,  the  heads  and  sills  of  windows  and  the 
string-courses  being  of  stone. 

The  schools  adjoining  the  clergy-house  on  the 
north,  are  arranged  in  three  floors.  The  ground- 
floor  is  for  the  infants,  the  first  floor  for  girls, 
and  the  second  floor  for  boys.  The  schoolrooms 
are  lofty  and  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  have 
windows  on  three  sides.  The  desks  are  on 
Moss’spatent  system  of  two  children  to  each  desk, 
with  intermediate  passages.  The  classroom  for 
each  school  is  at  the  western  end.  The  boys’ 
and  girls’  schoolrooms  are  reached  by  separate 
stone  staircases.  The  entrance  to  the  schools 
and  the  western  doors  of  the  church  are  at  pre- 
sent in  a narrow  court,  but  eventually  this  court 
may  be  swept  away  and  give  place  to  the  new 
street  whioh  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  from 
Charing-cross  to  Tottenham  Court-road,  thus 
affording  a much  better  approach  than  the  build- 
ings now  possess.  The  chancel  abutting  on 
Crown-street  is  of  as  large  proportions  as  the 
site  will  admit,  the  interior  width  being  36  ft., 
the  length  34  ft.,  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the 
vault  60  ft.,  and  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  80  ft. 

The  material  is  red  brick  with  stone  dressings  ; 
the  groining,  which  is  “ sexpartite,”  is  con-  i 
struoted  of  red  bricks  with  stone  ribs.  The  | 
chancel  is  lighted  by  two  twolight  windows  with  ii 
cusped  circles  over  on  the  south  side,  and  by  a , 
group  of  five  lancets  on  the  east.  The  height  fc 
from  the  altar  dais  to  the  sill  of  these  windows  is  t 
30  ft.,  and  this  space  will  be  occupied  by  a i 
reredos.  The  figure  of  Our  Lord,  which  will  ( 
form  its  central  feature,  is  temporarily  fixed.  It  J 
is  of  white  marble  and  is  the  work  of  Miss  h 
Grant. 

The  ascent  to  the  altar  is  by  a flight  of  twelve  r 
steps.  The  pavement  is  of  Minton’s  tile  mosaic  ; ; 

the  three  upper  steps  are  of  polished  Derby- 
shire marble. 

The  future  nave  will  consist  of  four  bays  with  [ 
sexpartite  vaulting  at  a somewhat  lower  level  . 
than  that  of  the  chancel. 

The  west  end  is  pierced  by  a large  rose  win-  [ 
dow,  in  the  tracery  of  whioh  the  Greek  cross  is  ^ 
introduced,  the  exterior  spandrels  being  filled  t 
with  the  symbols  of  the  four  evangelists.  Be-  !■ 
low  this  window  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  [ 
church.  It  is  a double  doorway,  with  a soulp-  [ 
tured  tympanum,  representing  a “ Majesty,”  j 
included  under  an  enriched  and  crocketed  gable.  L 
Mr.  Carpenter  is  the  architect. 

Those  who  feel  interested  in  the  history  of  the  £ 
Greek  churoh  in  London  will  find  some  curiouB  i 
details  in  a series  of  papers  on  this  subject  in 
the  Ecclesiologist  (1850),  xi.,  120;  and  in  Notes  !■ 
and  Queries,  2nd  series,  vol.  xi.,  29th  i 
June,  1861,  p.  509 ; 3rd  series,  vol.  iii.,  28th  , 
February,  1863,  p.  168  (a  list  of  works  by  Dr.  I 
Constantine  Rhodooanacis  Chiensis,  the  cele-  i< 
brated  Greek  physician  and  chemist  to  his 
Majesty  King  Charles  II.)  ; 3rd  series,  vol.  iii.,  j, 
28th  February,  1863,  p.  171.  (Mr.  D.  J.  Rhodo-  L 
canakis,  of  Arthur-terrace,  Manchester,  here  sayB  ji 
that  Greek. street  was  called  from  the  Greeks  i. 
who  built  their  houses  here,  and  that  the  ohurch  !j 
was  dedicated  in  honour  of  “ Saint  Mary  the  !< 
Virgin’s  death.”  He  adds, — “The  celebrated  ij 
Doctor  Simonides  told  me  that  there  were  in  the  |i 
interior  of  the  church,  on  the  walls,  many  curious  |j 
and  interesting  Greek  inscriptions,  of  whioh  un-  !i 
fortunately  he  was  able  to  copy  six  only,  the  is 
others  having  been  effaced  by  the  workmen  who  H 
were  whitewashing  the  walls.”  Mr.  R.  pro-  [j 
mises  further  information  about  the  Greek  [j 
colony  in  England  in  his  “ Travels  in  Greece,  j 
&c.,”  which  he  intends  to  publish  very  soon,  j' 
Have  they  been  published  P)  3rd  series,  vol.  iii.,  Ij 
11th  April,  1863,  p.  287  (Greek  Church  in  York 
Buildings,  Adelphi,  existing  in  the  middle  of  last  II 
century)  ; 3rd  series,  vol.  x.,  28th  July,  1866,  II 
p.  68 ; 3rd  series,  vol.  xi.,  23rd  February,  1867,  'i 
p.  157  (extracts  from  a MS.  copy  (written  il 
107  years  ago)  of  the  registry  books  for  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  apparently  belonging  to  I' 
the  Greek  Church  in  Soho-fields,  then  (1867)  in  i 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  Popoff,  of  the 
Russian  Embassy  Chapel  in  We'.beck.street)  ; i 
3rd  series,  vol.  xii.,  31st  August,  1867,  p.  165. 

In  conclusion,  I return  my  best  thanks  to  the  11 
Rev.  R.  F.  Littledale,  LL.D.,  formerly  curate  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Soho ; the  Rev.  Archimandrite  Nar-  t 
ki6SOS  Morphinos,  late  priest  in  charge  of  the 
Greek  Church,  London-wall;  Mr.  W.  H.  Overall,  jj 
Guildhall  Library ; and  Mr.  E.  F.  Rimbault, 
LL.D.,  through  whose  kindness  I have  been  !( 
enabled  to  compile  the  first  complete  and 
correct  account  of  this  old  Greek  - French-  l 
English  Churoh,  with  its  curious  polyglot  history.  1 
Robt.  G Wynne,  Vicar. 
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THE  MAHOMEDAN  CEMETERY,  MALTA. 

Our  engraving  illustrates  the  new  Mahomedan 
Cemetery,  built  in  Malta  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Government,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Chevalier  Naoum  Duhany,  Ottoman 
Consul-General  in  that  island,  who,  when  the 
demolition  of  the  ancient  cemetery  had  been 
determined  upon,  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  local  Government  for  the  grant  of  a plot  of 
ground  for  the  formation  on  it  of  the  new  ceme- 
tery. A site,  accordingly,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  wharfs  of  the  Great  Harbour  extension, 
and  not  far  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery 
lately  constructed,  was  granted  to  the  Ottoman 
Government,  who  entrusted  Mr.  E.  L.  Galizia, 
the  Government  architect  of  that  island,  with  the 
task  of  planning,  preparing,  and  carrying  out  the 
design  of  the  new  cemetery. 

This  cemetery,  rectangular  in  plan,  is  double 
the  extent  of  the  old  one  lately  demolished.  It 
has  four  lofty  ornamented  minarets  in  the  angles 
of  the  boundary  wall,  with  pilasters,  surmounted 
by  finials  starting  at  equal  intervals  along  the 
wall.  The  chief  carriage-entrance  from  the  road 
is  through  a porch,  surmounted  by  a dome,  with 
four  minarets  and  spires  at  the  angles,  and  two 
windows  on  each  side  with  iron  grating,  sur- 
mounted also  by  lofty  finials.  The  Sultan’s 
escutcheon,  in  white  marble,  has  been  fixed  in 
the  centre  of  the  fan-light  over  the  carriage- 
gate.  In  the  inside  (which  is  planted  with  palm- 
trees  and  laid  out  in  walks),  and  at  the  further 
end  of  the  cemetery,  two  large  square  rooms, 
each  roofed  over  with  a dome,  and  separated  by 
a covered  arcade,  are  allotted  the  one  as  a 
mosqu6e  for  burial  service,  and  the  other  as  a 
lodge  for  cemetery-keeper.  In  the  centre  of  the 
arcade,  fronting  the  principal  entrance,  a large 
marble  tablet  has  been  fixed,  with  a suitable 
inscription  in  Frenoh. 

The  cemetery,  whioh  is  surrounded  on  the 
outside  with  trees,  is  enclosed  on  three  of  its 
sides  by  a passage,  and  by  a dwarf  wall  regu- 
larly built  in  masonry,  and  by  an  iron  railing 
and  gate  on  the  side  overlooking  the  road. 

This  building  is  constructed  entirely  of  sand- 
stone from  the  best  quarries  of  Malta,  carved 
throughout,  and  the  style  of  architecture,  being 
the  “ Morisco,”  is  a novelty  in  the  island. 

We  understand  that  the  Sultan  has  ex- 
pressed himself  pleased  with  the  design  of  the 
oemetery,  and  that  he  has  conferred  upon  the 
architect  the  order  of  the  Mejidie  of  the  fifth 
claEs. 


THE  SANITATION  OF  HOUSES, 
ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
DRAINAGE* 

The  evils  induced  by  improper  systems  of 
drainage,  &o.,  will  be  best  observed  by  instancing 
the  cases  of  houses  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  added  to,  until  they  have  passed  from 
the  chrysalis  or  cottage  condition  to  that  of  the 
winged  mansion.  When  such  cases  occur,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  residences  will  have  passed 
through  all  the  applied  gradations  of  sanitary 
knowledge.  One  will  be  able  to  trace  there  the  first 
rude  awakening  up  of  the  inmates,  when  some- 
thing has  been  found  wrong  with  the  patrimonial 
cesspool  in  the  kitchen,  when  perhaps  it  has 
filled  up,  choked  the  tributary  drains,  and  even 
raised  the  paving-stones  out  of  their  places. 
When  this  happened  in  a village  or  hamlet,  all 
that  the  united  talent  of  the  place  could  ap- 
parently suggest  was  merely  a more  or  less 
partial  emptying  of  the  offensive  receptacle,  and 
the  cleaning  out  of  the  drains  leading  from  sink 
and  closet.  And,  when  this  had  occurred  several 
times,  or  when  the  sides  caved  in,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cesspool  began  to  interfere  with  the 
economy  of  the  sink  or  the  working  of  the  closet, 
the  fiat  would  be  issued  for  the  excavation  of  a 
new  dumb-well  close  by,  and  for  the  diversion 
of  the  drains  to  its  mouth.  The  old  cesspool 
was  then  duly  covered  with  a stone,  without 
being  emptied.  Very  rarely,  indeed,  were  these 
placeB  cleaned  out ; the  reason,  doubtless,  being 
that  a disturbance  of  the  deposits  would  render 
the  absence  of  the  family  a matter  of  absolute 
necessity,  owing  to  the  overwhelming  stench. 
Handy  disinfectants  for  the  use  of  soilmen  were 
then  unknown.  It  was,  no  doubt,  also  found 
cheaper  to  provide  a paving-stone,  and  cover  up 
the  effeto  matter  out  of  sight.  And  it  is  just 
the  same  in  towns  and  oities.  Only  last  week,  I 

•By  Mr.  W.  Easaie,  C.M.  Road  befcre  the  Public 
Medicine  Section,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  Edinburgh. 


laid  bare  in  the  basement  of  a house  in  the  West 
End  of  London  three  cesspools,  which  had  been 
dug  in  most  brotherly  proximity,  and  abandoned 
in  rotation  as  they  filled  up  with  ordure  and 
filth.  More  than  four  cart-loads  of  night-soil 
were  removed,  and  the  bulk  of  it  could  not  have 
been  disturbed,  I am  sure,  for  half  a century. 
Nor  would  this  valuable  kitchen-garden  stuff,  we 
will  call  it,  have  seen  daylight  now,  and  been 
carted  to  some  spoil -bank,  where  will  perhaps 
stand  a future  row  of  houses,  had  not  the  rats 
formed  runs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pits,  and 
allowed  horrible  smells  to  invade  the  house  by 
way  of  a long-forgotten  brick  drain. 

The  reason  why  these  ancient  nuisances  are 
found  inside  houses  in  towns  and  cities  is  not 
necessarily  because  the  residences  were  built  in 
rows  or  terraces,  with  but  little  external  accom- 
modation ; for  the  same  practice  held  good  in 


Fig.  1. 

country-houses,  where  space  wras  no  object.  It 
was  rather  owing  to  the  absence  of  a proper 
flushing  supply,  and  the  improbability  that  the 
slops  from  the  kitchen  would  suffice  to  carry 
away  the  more  solid  wastes  outside  the  walls  of 
the  house.  Indeed,  they  would  be  certain  to  be 
insufficient ; for,  at  the  time  when  these  cess- 
pools were  excavated,  only  brick-built  drains 
were  used,  generally  laid  with  uneven  bed,  and 
through  the  open  or  perished  joints  of  which, 
too,  most  of  the  fluids  percolated. 

The  plan  (fig.  1)  gives  the  earliest  appearance 
of  the  basement  of  a house  with 
whioh  I have  lately  had  to  do,  and 
I propose  to  follow  its  history  up 
to  the  present  time.  At  first,  it 
must  have  been  drained  in  some 
such  manner  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  black  lines,  and  I have  drawn 
thecesspoolsinthekitchen,  K.  That 
cesspools  are  Bomewhere  there  I 
strongly  diagnose.  In  a similar 
manner  the  stables  and  coach- 
house, S,  were  once  drained  into 
the  cesspool  shown  by  the  black 
spot  between  the  stalls,  because  I 
have  already  discovered  that  one. 

Fortunately,  the  soil  was  of  an  im- 
pervious nature,  or  the  whole  base- 
ment would  have  been  Bodden 
throughout,  and  the  well  at  W 
poisoned. 

Here  we  have  a very  fair  repre- 
sentation of  a honso  built  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago  ; the  sinks  and,  by- 
and-by,  a closet  upstairs  drained  into 
the  intramural  cesspools.  Succes- 
sive ones  were  dug,  because  there 
was  no  overflow  provided;  nor  would 
an  overflow  have  been  of  service, 
since  the  floating  matters  would 
never  have  run  off,  but  only  clogged  up  the 
pipe.  The  stable  cesspool  acted  as  a catch-pit 
for  the  urine,  and  the  dung  was  removed  to 
the  pit  beside  the  boundary  - wall.  An  old- 
fashioned,  and  consequently  filthy  and  unwhole- 
some, privy  was  also  in  use  by  the  family  or  the 
servants. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  second  stage  of  pro- 
gress, still  regarding  the  same  diagram,  and  this 
was  reached  when  the  water-closet  was  intro- 
duced,  and  glazed  earthenware  pipes.  The  black 
lines,  which  indicate  this  Btate  of  things,  will 
show  that  the  sink  and  upstairs  closet  drained 
down  into  the  garden,  picking  up  the  conserva- 
tory floor-drain  and  the  drain  from  the  Btables, 
and  so  on  to  the  first  cesspool.  When  this  ran 


full,  the  overflow  was  into  another,  lower  down  ; 
and  both,  whioh  were  built  with  brick,  were,  of 
course,  sealed  down  in  an  air-tight  fashion. 
There  could  have  been  no  ventilation,  except 
through  the  trapping,  water  of  the  syphons  at 
the  foot  of  the  sink-waste,  soil-pipe,  or  rain- 
water Btack.  The  privy  arrangements  had  been 
continued  probably  from  a paucity  of  water. 

And  here  I might  interpolate  a line  or  two,  to 
say  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  drainage  of 
such  a house  into  a cesspool  is  necessarily  a 
dangerous  proceeding.  Provided  only  that  the 
waste-pipe  of  the  sink  be  made  to  deliver  on  the 
outBide  of  the  house  over  a suitable  trap ; pro- 
vided, too,  that  the  soil-pipe  be  carried  up  through 
the  roof,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  drain,  near 
the  stable  at  D,  ventilated  by  a shaft  up  to  the 
eaves,  the  residence  might  be  deemed  a safe  one. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  be  wise  to  ventilate  the 
(outdoor)  cesspool  by  an  upright 
pipe,  or  the  insertion  in  the  cover 
of  a ventilating  trap,  the  charcoal 
of  which  could  not  be  saturated  by 
rainfall.  Similar  or  even  open  ven- 
tilators could  even  be  inserted  in 
the  arch  of  the  drain,  and  an 
earth  or  aBh. closet  would  improve 
the  surroundings  in  the  stable- 
yard. 

The  plan  (fig.  2)  exhibits  the 
samehouse  under  differentauspices. 
The  stable  buildings  at  S have  been 
converted  into  servants’  offices  and 
butler’s  pantry,  and  the  loft  over 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  sleeping- 
rooms.  A new  wing  has  also  been 
added  at  A ; and,  fresh  land  having 
been  purchased  on  the  stable  side, 
new  stables  and  coach-houses  have 
been  erected  at  B.  The  laying 
down  of  a parish  sewer  in  the  main 
road — the  first  enhancing  agency 
in  the  price  of  land — without  doubt 
led  to  these  improvements,  for  im- 
improvements  they  certainly  were.  We  will 
now  see  how  matters  were  managed  from  a sani- 
tary point  of  view. 

First  of  all,  then,  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
an  upstairs  closet  at  D,  it  became  necessary  to 
lay  the  drain  to  that  point,  and  also  to  a servants’ 
closet  which  was  added  at  E ; the  latter  with  a 
closet  situated  immediately  above  it  in  the  hall. 
The  builder  began  to  lead  a drain  from  the  sink 
at  F,  round  the  garden  front  of  the  house  to  the 
old  privy,  which  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
water-closet,  and  then  continued  the  drain-pipes 
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to  the  front  of  the  house,  between  the  old  and 
new  stable  on  to  the  sewer,  draining,  of  course 
the  stables  in  passing,  and  taking  up  also  some 
surface  drains.  All  this  was  proper  enough ; 
but  he  fell  into  his  first  error  when  he  led  the 
surface-drain,  M,  downstairs,  and  laid  pipes  on 
to  meet  the  sink-drain  at  N.  No  sewage  from 
the  three  closets  could  possibly  have  passed  the 
rectangular  junotion  at  N.  Nor  was  this  his 
only  blunder ; for,  thinking  to  exclude  any  sewer- 
gas  from  entering  the  house  from  the  sewer,  he 
interposed  in  the  line  of  drain  a common  deep 
syphon  at  U. 

Another  mistake  of  his  was  to  continue  the 
use  of  the  garden  cesspools,  and  the  leading  of 
the  rain-water  cistern  overflow  at  R,  the  waste 
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of  the  butler’s  sink  at  Y,  and  the  floor-drain  of 
the  conservatory  C in  the  old  drains  down  to  the 
oesspools.  I have  since  ascertained  that  he  did 
this  to  please  his  client,  who  objected  to  the  deep 
digging  between  M and  the  sewer  in  the  road. 
The  consequence,  however,  was,  that  the  gases 
forced  the  conservatory  floor-trap,  and  found 
their  way  into  the  drawing-room,  invaded  the 
butler’s  sanctum  by  way  of  the  sink  at  Y,  and 
regularly  stormed  the  servants’  sleeping-rooms 
through  the  cistern  overflow  at  R.  He,  more- 
over, forgot  to  dig  up  the  old  stable  cesspool 
at  S,  and,  as  a consequence  of  this,  that 
portion  of  the  domicile  smelt  very  offensively 
to  those  whose  pituitary  membranes  were 
at  all  sensitive.  The  non-placemcnt  of  any 
ventilating-pipe  in  the  new  drains  was  also  a 
great  oversight. 

The  sins  of  omission  and.  commission  of  sani- 
tary law  came  speedily  upon  the  inmates.  First 
of  all,  the  syphon  at  U became  stopped  up,  owing 
to  the  sluggish  flow  of  the  foeoal  matter  from  the 
closet  at  X,  and  the  paltriness  of  the  flushing 
water.  The  closets  at  D and  E also  filled  up 
their  portion  of  the  drain.  On  taking  up  the 
drain  below  the  syphon  U,  I found  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  not  one  particle  of  sewage 
had  ever  reached  the  main  sewer.  Some  of  the 
drains  had  also  been  laid  in  with  a backward  fall ; 
and,  in  faot,  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss  the 
builder  and  send  for  the  engineer. 

After  discovering  the  stoppage  and  its  cause, 
and  after  removing  some  cartloads  of  ordure  out 
of  the  extra  large-sized  pipes,  I began  to  re- 
arrange the  whole,  as  Bbown  upon  the  plan 
(fig.  3).  I dug  out  the  drain-pipes  on  the  dotted 
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The  collection  from  one  side  of  the  house  ' house  altogether,  the  ventilating  to  the  roof  of 
commenced  with  an  old  rotten  brick  drain  under  i the  heretofore  unventilated  soil-pipes,  the  dis- 
the  housekeeper’s  room  at  H,  and  the  Btate  in  connexion  of  the  house-sinks  from  the  drains, 
which  it  was  found  sufficiently  accounted  for  ' and  the  taking  up  of  the  retardative  brick  drains, 

and  substitution  of  earthenware 
pipes.  The  large  oesspool,  A,  was 
also  filled  up  after  having  been 
emptied,  and  the  closets  which 
formerly  discharged  there  were 
drained  by  way  of  the  dotted  line 
into  the  main  sewer. 

The  plan  (fig.  5)  illustrates  the 
ground-floor  of  a large  house,  of 
which  I was  both  architect  and 
engineer ; and  I exhibit  it  merely 
to  demonstrate  how  easy  it  is  to  ar- 
range so  as  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  wastes  delivering  immediately 
outside  the  house.  The  water- 
closets,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  others 
above  these,  the  lavatories  D and 
E,  and  the  sinks  G and  H,  have 
only  the  exterior  wall  between  them 
and  the  drain.  Hence  none  of  these 
drains  which  convey  the  soil  and 
other  effete  matters  pass  under  the 
house.  When  it  was  found  advis- 
able to  drain  the  basement, — and 
here  I found  it  so  along  the  dotted 
double  lines, — I disconnected  it  from 
the  main  drain  by  interposing  over 
the  junction  a ventilating  shaft  atX. 
The  sinks  and  lavatories  also  deliver  in  the  open 
air.  To  assist  in  flushing,  some  rain-water 
pipes,  for  instance,  R and  W,  might,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  led  into  the  soil-drains. 
But,  as  a rule,  it  will  be  found  wise  to  colleot  the 
rain-water  as  I did,  by  the  dotted  Bingle  line  of 
drain-pipes  to  the  tank  T,  for  use  in  the  laundry 
and  green-houses.  The  main  walls  of  the  house 
were  also  built  hollow,  and  protected  from  rising 
damp  by  a damp-proof  course. 
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certain  smells  prevalent  thereabouts,  for  damp, 
ness,  and  for  the  presence  of  slugs.  The  rain- 
water flowing  down  this  drain  led  to  the  beer- 
cellars,  1 1,  and  then  ran  in  an  open  channel  (see 
faint  dotted  line)  as  far  as  the  pas- 
sage, when  it  entered  the  store-room, 
and  here,  at  C,  was  put  a catch-trap, 
which  was  relied  upon  to  shut  out 
the  air  of  the  drains  from  the  house. 
It  then  ran  on  to  the  main  drain. 
The  smells  in  this  part  of  the  base- 
ment were  intensified,  owing  to  the 
beer  droppings  in  the  open  channel- 
ling. The  collection  from  the  other 
side  of  the  house  led  on  from  J 
through  the  scullery  S,  a separate 
pipe  being  led  on  from  the  sink. 
The  water-olosets  throughout  the 
establishment  were  eighteen  in  num- 
ber, and  of  these  ten  drained  direct 
into  the  drain,  and  so  on  to  the  lake ; 
five  into  a cesspool  in  the  quadrant- 
shaped yard,  and  only  the  overflow 
into  the  drain,  and  the  other  three 
drained  into  deep  cesspools  at  A 
and  D,  excavated  in  the  chalk.  And 
I might  here  note,  as  a curious  thing, 
that,  upon  opening  a cesspool  cut  in 
the  chalk,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
soil  disappears  there  with  an  unac- 
countable rapidity.  But,  when  once 
the  cesspool  is  emptied,  and  the 
porosity  of  the  sides  interfered  with, 
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line  between  the  points  E and  N,  and  transferred  it  holds  water  like  a common  brick  cesspool, 
the  servants’  closet  from  the  middle  of  the  house  and  becomes  a receptacle  where  disease-germs 
to  E E,  in  the  corner  of  a new  coal-cellar,  which  ; multiply. 


I built  at  O.  I also  carried  the  drain  from  the 
foot  of  the  upstairs  water-closets,  through  the 
open  ai'ea  P,  on  to  the  sewer  in  the  road,  and 
moved  the  scullery  sink  from  F to  the  site  F F, 
which  was  more  convenient  to  the  servants.  I 
next  dug  up  the  old  stable  cesspool  at  S,  and  led 
the  wastes  of  the  cistern  and  butler’s  pantry  to 
an  open  disconnecting  chamber  seen  at  Z,  and 
on  to  the  main  drain,  easing  the  bends  as  I went 
on.  I also  laid  in  a new  drain  round  the  garden 
path  from  the  rain-water  stack-pipe  in  the  con. 
servatory  C,  and  so  made  sure  of  an  occasional 
good  flushing  for  the  new  drain.  Ventilation  for 
the  drain  I provided  by  erecting  a shaft  at  V up 
the  high  gable  of  the  new  stable  building,  B,  and 
upon  the  top  of  it  I fixed  a foul-air  withdrawing 
cowl.  Very  little  remains  to  be  done,  except  to 
ventilate  the  soil-pipes  and  re-lay  the  basement 
floor,  first  searching  for  the  cesspools,  and  con- 
creting the  surface  over.  An  open  area  round 
the  building  would  also  prove  a blessing. 

An  example  of  a large-sized  mansion,  which 
was  partly  drained  into  cesspools  and  partly 
otherwise,  is  given  on  the  plan  (fig.  4).  The 
drainage  was  at  first  collected  as  shown  by  the 
black  lines,  and  ran  down  to  a lake  where  the  ! 
drain  was  tapped,  the  sewage  falling  through  a i 
valved  grating  into  the  water.  The  outlet  being  | 
thus  hydraulically  sealed,  and  there  being  no ! or  tributaries,  or  in  the  large  cesspool  in  the 
ventilation  in  the  march  of  the  drain,  the  gas ! quadrant  yard,  had,  therefore,  no  escape,  save 
generated  in  the  drains  (which,  by  the  way,  | into  the  house.  The  cure,  therefore,  lay  in  the 
were  all  brick  barrel  ones)  found  its  way  into abolition  of  this  cesspool,  the  diversion  of  the 
nearly  every  room  of  the  house.  | drain  which  led  into  the  catch-pit  0 outside  the 


The  present  state  of  the  Strand  hardly 
warrants  the  assurance  that  a District  Board  of 
Works,  composed  of  respeotable  householders  and 
tradesmen  of  repute,  assisted  by  the  usual  number 
of  professional  officers,  are  really  and  actually 
responsible  for  its  proper  maintenance;  and  if  any 
one  wish  to  know  what  the  present  state  of  the 
Strand  resembles,  let  him  walk  along  it  in  the 
early  morning ; let  him  look  carefully  at  the 
roadway,  at  the  holes  and  pitfalls,  at  the  rucks 
and  loose  stones, — at  the  patchwork  of  paving,  in 
fine,  which  from  St.  Mary’s  to  St.  Martin’s  dis- 
figures every  yard  of  the  way.  During  the  last 
two  months  gangs  of  workmen  have  been  digging 
deep  into  the  fcetid  soil.  The  trenches  they 
made  have  been  filled  up  and  the  paving  stones 
laid  down — anyhow — and  sanguine  people  im- 
agined that  the  necessary  work  was  completed ; 
but  nearly  every  morning  since  fresh  holes  have 
been  dug,  fresh  mysteries  enacted  below,  and 
the  disturbed  places  have  been  patched  up 
Whatever  gas  was  generated  in  the  main-drain  I again.  If  this  work  in  the  Strand  is  being  done 

by  order  of  the  District  Board 
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then  no  complaint  is  lawful, 
for  the  Board  have  the  right 
“ from  time  to  time  .... 
to  cause  the  ground  or  soil 
thereof  to  be  raised  or  low- 
ered and  the  course  of  the 
channels  running  in,  into,  or 
through  the  same  to  be 
turned  or  altered  in  such 
a manner  as  they  think 
proper.”  (Met.  Local  Man. 
Act,  section  98.)  But  if  it 
is  being  done  by  a company 
or  by  private  individuals, 
then  section  119  of  the  Me- 
tropolis Local  Management 
Act  declares  that  “No  com- 
pany or  person  shall  break 
up  or  open  the  pavement, 
surface,  or  soil  of  any  street 
....  without  having  pre- 
viously given  three  days’ 
clear  notice  to  such  Vestry 
or  District  Board,  stating  in 
such  notice  . ...  the  day  on 
which  the  work  is  proposed  to 
be  commenced  and  the  time  within  which  it  will  be 
completed .”  And  these  are  only  two  of  many  sec- 
tions of  an  Act  passed  to  prevent,  or,  at  least,  mode- 
rate,  such  operations  as  those  which  have  resulted 
in  the  present  monstrous  state  of  the-  Strand. 
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A multitude  of  councillors  are  within  call 
of  the  vestrymen  who  rule  Covent  - garden 
and  the  Strand.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  his 
surveyors ; the  District  Board  have  their  sur- 
veyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances;  a host  of 
men  belonging  to  kindred  professions  have 
offices  in  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  there  are 
few  parts  of  London  where  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  seems  to  be  more 
leniently  enforced  than  in  the  portion  under 
the  Strand  jurisdiction.  Take  a case : the 
Charing-cross  Hospital  is  being  enlarged  and 
repaired.  In  Agar-street  a part  of  the  foot- 
pavement  is  now  fenced  in  to  its  whole  width, 
and,  although  there  is  plenty  of  room,  no  “con- 
venient platform  and  handrail  ....  to  serve 
as  a footway  for  passengers”  has  been  con- 
structed. On  the  contrary,  the  space  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  such  a platform  is  mono- 
polised by  the  builder’s  “plant”;  and  rubbish  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  roadway, — a heap 
of  refuse  having  remained  in  the  open  street 
during  the  whole  of  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sun- 
day last.  In  front  of  the  hospital  in  Chandos- 
street  no  protecting  hoarding  has  been  thought 
needful ; but  foot-passengers  pass  and  repass 
under  a scaffolding  projecting  over  the  second- 
floor  windows ; and  only  when  a brickbat  or  loose 
plank  shall  have  provided  one  more  patient  for 
the  hospital  under  repair  will  it  be  found  out, 
possibly,  that  danger  existed.  Take  another : at 
the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Chandos  streets  a soandal 
has  been  perpetuated  for  several  months.  Some 
time  ago  the  old  buildings  which  originally 
covered  this  plot  of  ground  were  pulled  down, 
and  the  site  was  cleared.  The  adjoining  houses 
were  shored  up,  part  of  the  pavement  surround, 
ing  two  sides  of  the  site  was  taken  up,  and  a 
hoarding  of  old  doors  and  worm-eaten  planks  was 
erected  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  an  average 
footway  of  18  in.  width  in  Bedford-street,  and 
24  in.  in  Chandos-street.  This  hoarding  enclosed 
the  site  of  new  offices  for  a Civil  Service  Co- 
operative store,  or  some  company  of  a similar 
description, — at  least,  so  said  a notioe-board, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  altered.  This  notice- 
board  then  informed  the  public  (at  the  beginning 
of  this  year)  that  offices  suitable  to  a public 
oompany  would  be  built  upon  the  site,  and  that 
application  was  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  W. 
Howard  & Co.,  builders,  Bow-street.  This  notice 
was  hastily  withdrawn,  three  weeks  ago,  after  a 
letter  had  appeared  in  the  Builder  complaining 
of  the  obstruction  which  such  a hoarding  so 
placed  caused  to  the  general  publio.  Now,  as 
only  one  name  has  been  attached  to  this  hoard- 
ing  (always  excepting  that  of  Mr.  Willing,  the 
advertising  agent),  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  Messrs.  W.  Howard  & Co.  are  interested  in, 
or  lessees  of,  the  site  in  question  ; and  Mr.  W. 
Howard  is  a member  of  the  Strand  District 
Board  of  Works.  To  keep  the  hoarding  in  its 
present  position,  to  pull  up  the  pavement,  and 
not  reinstate  it,  and  to  perpetuate  a similar  state 
of  things  for  at  least  nine  months,  a licence  must 
have  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Fry  or  Mr.  Jenkins, 
the  surveyor  and  the  clerk  to  the  Board  ; that  is 
to  say,  a member  of  the  Strand  District  Board  is  to 
obtain  from  the  surveyor  or  the  clerk,  the  servants 
of  that  board,  a licenoe  to  break  the  law  ! And 
the  law  is  very  plain.  It  is  enaoted  in  section 
122  of  the  Aot, — “ It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  erect  or  set  up  in  any  street  any  hoard 
or  fence  ....  without  a licence  in  writing, 
first  had  and  obtained  from  the  clerk  or  sur- 
veyor of  the  vestry  or  distriot  board  of  the 
parish  or  distriot  in  which  such  street  is  situate, 
and  every  such  licence  shall  state  the  place  where 
and  the  purpose  for  which  such  hoard  or  fence  is 
to  be  set  up,  and  the  size  thereof,  and  the  time 
for  which  it  is  to  be  permitted  to  continue.” 
Here  is  a case,  to  divers  phases  of  which  is 
attributable  the  present  misgovernment  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  not  an  instance  of  collusion 
between  professional  men  and  those  employed 
to  carry  out  works  under  their  control.  It  is 
just  the  contrary ; and,  in  its  way,  worse. 
Here  is  a firm  of  builders  engaged  in  building 
operations  within  the  Strand  district,  and  the 
head  of  that  firm  is  a member  of  the  Strand 
District  Board, — virtually  master  of  the  sur- 
veyor, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  is  respected  by  builders 
employed  within  the  bounds  of  his  district. 

Doubtless  a new  building  will  one  day  be 
erected  upon  the  ground  situate  at  the  corner  of 
Bedford  and  Chandos  streets;  but  at  present 
there  is  nothing  to  show — and  there  never  has 
been  anything  to  show  since  the  hoarding  was 
erected — that  any  building  operations  thereon 
are  imminent.  The  ground  is  now  used  to  store 


away  part  of  a builder’s  “plant”  ; and  heaps  of 
sand,  dirt,  and  other  ingredients  which  go  to 
make  what  is  sometimes  termed  mortar,  are 
scattered  about  it.  The  hoarding  itself  has  been 
let  to  Mr.  Willing,  the  enterprising  contractor  for 
street  advertisements,  and  we  have  heard  it 
asserted  that  what  small  profit  is  obtained  thereby 
goes  to  Messrs.  W.  Howard  & Co.  If  it  were  so, 
here  then  would  bea  member  of  a District  Board  of 
Works  directly  interested  in  maintaining  a state 
of  things  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  not 
to  the  letter,  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  he  has  agreed  to  enforce. 

A remedy  for  abuses  of  a similar  kind  is  not 
in  the  power  of  individuals.  The  press  must 
expose  them  whenever  and  wherever  they  ocour. 
Application  to  a surveyor  or  an  inspector  of  nui- 
sances  is  often  disagreeable,  and  still  more  often 
fruitless.  The  enormous  increase  of  business  and 
traffic  in  and  around  Covent-garden  complicates 
the  work  of  the  parish  officials.  At  night  during 
the  opera  season  the  streets  are  blocked  with 
carriages  in  waiting,  and  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  with  market-carts.  The  business 
of  the  market  now  extends  westward  almost  to 
Leicester-square,  along  the  Strand,  and  eastward 
nearly  to  Holborn  and  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. 
Although  there  are  plenty  of  scavengers,  the 
streets  around  Covent-garden  are  frequently  not 
cleansed  of  broken  vegetables  and  other  matter 
until  after  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  On  market 
days  small  heaps  of  dirt  are  carefully  composed  at 
intervals  along  the  sides  of  the  different  roadways 
to  await  a dust-cart,  which  arrives  sometimes  at 
noon,  sometimes  as  late  as  three  hours  afterwards. 
Upon  rainy  days,  no  part  of  London  is  more 
filthy  than  the  Strand.  There  the  footways  are 
flooded  in  places,  partly  because  the  rain-water 
pipes  attached  to  many  of  the  houses  actually 
discharge  their  oontents  upon  the  surface  of  the 
pavement  (in  contravention  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act)  beneath  and  upon  the  very  feet  of 
the  passers  by.  In  the  present  state  of  municipal 
government  west  of  Temple  Bar,  only  one  course 
seems  feasible, — a course  which,  though  it  may 
add  a new  danger  to  the  streets,  will,  at  least, 
cleanse  them  of  the  impurities  festering  hourly 
upon  them.  Let  the  Vestries  and  District 
Boards  (and  particularly  the  Strand  District 
Board)  import  a pack  of  pariah  dogs  trained  in 
the  bazars  of  Northern  India,  provide  them  with 
jackets  for  the  winter  months,  and  a proper 
shelter  at  night-time,  and  there  may  be  yet  a 
chance  of  metropolitan  London  becoming  the 
clean  as  well  as  the  godly  city  which  vestrymen 
and  patriots  who  have  never  crossed  the  Channel 
believe  it  to  be. 


COTTAGE  CONVALESCENT  HOME  AT 
QUINTON,  BIRMINGHAM. 

The  Quinton  Cottage  Convalescent  Home  is 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  workpeople  employed 
at  the  Alkali  Works  of  Messrs.  Chance  Bros., 
Oldbury,  and  not  for  their  personal  benefit  only, 
as  their  wives  and  families  can  claim  its  good 
offices  should  they  stand  in  need.  The  first 
steps  towards  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  pro- 
ject were  taken  at  the  latter  end  of  1872,  when 
the  employ 4s  of  the  Alkali  Works  were  called  to- 
gether, in  order  that  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance  might 
explain  his  designs  to  them.  Having  demon- 
strated  the  necessity  for  an  institution  of  the 
kind,  where  persons  recovering  from  sickness 
oould  find  rest,  quietude,  and  comfort,  com- 
bined with  fresh  air  and  nourishing  food, — 
requisites  unattainable  at  their  homes, — Mr. 
Chanoe  invited  consideration  of  his  scheme  for 
the  support  of  an  institution  which  would  confer 
the  advantages  he  had  enumerated.  It  was 
simply  that  the  workmen  would  subscribe 
the  small  sum  of  one  penny  each  per  week, 
which  he  estimated  would  secure  a sufficient 
fund  for  the  maintenance  of  a Cottage  Home. 
To  the  oredit  of  the  workpeople,  it  must 
be  said  that  they  immediately  recognised 
the  merit  of  the  project,  and  unanimously  as- 
sented to  it.  Lord  Lyttelton  afforded  them 
facilities  for  obtaining  a suitable  site  for  the 
“Home,” — a plot  of  freehold  land,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent,  situate  at  Quinton. 

The  site  having  been  secured,  the  services  of 
Mr.  Alex.  Payne,  an  architect  well  known  in 
Birmingham,  were  invoked,  and  he  furnished  a 
design  of  a pretty  cottage  ; and  soon,  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Edward  Jaokson,  builder,  of  Old- 
bury, the  Cottage  Home  approached  completion. 
It  is  built  substantially,  all  due  precautions 
having  been  taken  to  secure  freedom  from  damp. 

The  building  stands  back  a short  distanoe 
from  the  road.  The  visitor  approaches  the  house 


by  a short  carriage  drive,  which  is  kept  with 
the  most  scrupulous  neatness.  On  entering  the 
porchway  of  the  cottage  the  visitor  will  probably 
be  confronted  by  the  matron,  Mrs.  Colbourne. 
To  the  right  of  the  small  entrance-hall  is  the 
dining-room,  a small  but  pleasant  room,  with 
the  kitchen  and  scullery  in  the  rear.  On  the 
left  is  a comfortable  apartment,  with  windows 
commanding  an  extensive  and  jfovely  view  of 
the  country.  This  is  used  as  a sitting-room 
by  the  inmates,  and  very  cosy  and  inviting  it 
looks.  To  the  rear  of  this  room  is  a small 
apartment  devoted  to  such  orthe  inmates  as  may 
wish  to  indulge  in  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  “fragrant  weed.”  Another  small  sitting- 
room  completes  the  list  of  apartments  on  the 
ground- floor.  Above  are  bed.  rooms,  all  comfort- 
able, and  airy  and  light,  and  from  all  of  whioh 
the  surrounding  country  lies  open  to  view.  A 
staircase  of  stained  deal,  with  balustrades,  simply 
but  neatly  designed,  leads  to  the  upper  story, 
the  stairs  being  polished  with  the  greatest  care. 
No  part  of  the  house  is  papered.  The  ceilings 
are  white,  and  the  walls  washed  of  a pale  grey 
tint.  The  design,  in  the  fitting  up  of  the  Cottage 
Home,  was  to  provide  merely  such  articles  as 
any  moderately  careful  working-man  might  be 
able  to  obtain  for  himself;  and  no  one  can  ques- 
tion the  worthiness  of  the  plan.  Around  the 
south-east  and  south-west  sides  of  the  cottage 
runs  a verandah,  which  gives  sheltered  access  to 
the  smoking-roomUefore  referred  to,  and  which, 
in  addition,  makes  a pleasing  pi-omenade.  On 
the  south-west  side  of  the  house  is  a miniature 
lawn.  The  main  portion  of  the  grounds,  however, 
lies  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  A good  part  of  this 
space  is  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a kitchen 
garden,  and  here  are  grown  sufficient  vegetables 
to  supply  the  whole  of  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

The  Home  contains  accommodation  for  eight 
inmates,  four  males  and  four  females.  A neat 
code  of  rules  shows  that  the  inmates  take  meals 
together  atbertain  prescribed  hours,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  matron.  Accordingly,  the  diet 
of  the  house,  whilst  being  liberal,  is  of  the  plain- 
est and  most  wholesome  and  nourishing  kind. 

The  building  and  furniture  cost  about  1,2001., 
and  half  of  this  sum  was  voluntarily  subscribed 
by  the  workpeople,  the  Messrs.  Chance  gene- 
rously providing  the  remainder.  As  to  the 
maintenance,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
workmen  subscribe  the  small  sum  of  one  penny 
per  week  for  that  purpose.  About  600  men  are 
employed  at  the  alkali  works,  and  this  small 
contribution,  with  an  annual  donation  of  twenty 
guineas  by  the  firm,  is  found  sufficient  to  meet 
all  requirements.  Thus,  for  one  penny  per  week, 
the  workman  secures  for  himself  and  family  the 
advantages  of  a beautiful  rural  retreat  in  case  of 
sickness,  with  every  comfort  and  care,  until 
perfect  health  is  restored.  More  than  this,  the 
“ Home  ” is  regarded  by  the  workmen  as  a kind 
of  country  house  which  they  may  visit  whenever 
they  may  think  fit. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  managed  by 
a committee  of  seven,  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance  being 
chairman,  and  the  remainder  of  the  committee 
consisting  of  three  foremen  and  three  workmen. 

The  success  of  the  Home,  indeed,  and  the  good 
it  is  accomplishing,  necessarily  awake  reflections 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of 
similar  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  other  places. 


BLAST  FURNACE  HEARTHS. 

“ Improvements  in  Blast  Furnace  Hearths  ” 
formed  the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wood,  of  the  Tees  Ironworks,  Middles- 
brough, at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  at  Manchester.  The  present 
types,  he  said,  of  furnace  hearths  and  crucibles 
in  use  in  the  Cleveland  district  were  large  and 
very  thick,  and  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork 
about  the  well  and  boshes  retains  the  heat,  and 
is,  in  consequence,  burnt  away  rapidly,  oausing 
the  furnaces  to  work  badly,  through  the  blast  not 
being  sufficiently  concentrated.  Where  the  brick- 
work of  the  walls  and  well  is  thinner  the  furnaces 
last  much  longer,  and  work  more  regularly ; and 
where  this  system  is  in  operation,  furnaces  are 
kept  in  blast  as  long  as  twenty  years,  whilst  the 
Cleveland  furnaces,  after  six  or  eight  years,  are 
said  to  require  to  be  re-lined,  and  to  have  new 
hearths.  About  1860  closed  hearths  were  first 
patented  in  England  with  thin  walls  round  the 
hearth,  and  the  slag  was  drawn  off  through  a 
hole  over  the  tapping-hole.  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
Norton,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  in  1862,  filled 
his  fore-hearths  up  with  fire-clay,  and  has  ever 
since  worked  his  furnaces  with  closed  hearths, 
usiDg  in  his  large  furnaces  two  tapping-holes  and 
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two  slagging-holes,  this  being  the  first  example 
of  working  coke  furnaces  in  the  North  of  England 
with  a closed  front.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Vaughan’s  furnaces  at  South  Bank,  followed, 
soon  after  this,  by  building  up  the  fore-hearth 
with  brickwork,  and  reoessing  bis  tapping-hole 
so  as  to  be  near  the  inside  of  the  furnace,  cer- 
tainly  a great  improvement  ; and  Mr.  Dobbs,  Mr. 
Hill’s  successor,  has  again  improved  upon  this 
plan  by  separating  his  slag-hole  from  his  tap- 
ping, hole.  Mr.  Wood  then  gave  a description  of 
Lurmann’s  well-known  closed  hearth  system, 
which  consists  of  the  hearth  being  built  up  con- 
tinuously all  round  the  well,  the  tapping-hole 
having  a recessed  water-plate  for  tapping,  and 
a kind  of  tymp-plate,  having  a round  hole 
in  it,  into  which  is  inserted  a small  tuyere, 
about  IT  in.  diameter,  through  which  the  slag  is 
discharged  continuously.  This  tuyere  being  in 
bronze,  water  cooled,  lasts  many  months,  and  the 
expense  of  working  it  is  considered  very  little 
when  compared  with  the  old  open-hearth  Bystem. 
At  some  furnaces  it  is  working  very  successfully; 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  where  it 
has  been  abandoned  through  defective  working, 
and  through  the  prejudice  of  the  men.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  to  insure  good  working,  blast- 
furnace hearths  should  be  preserved  in  form, 
that  the  boshes  should  not  be  allowed  to  burn 
away,  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to 
keep  the  hearth  cool  by  water-blocks,  and  the 
boshes  by  thin  walls,  relying  upon  the  air  as  a 
cooling  medium. 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  TONS  OF 
BRICK  WALL  MOVED. 

Last  July  the  Society  of  St.Vincent  de  Paul  de- 
termined to  build  on  the  vacant  lots  in  therearof 
Twenty-third  street  building.  A survey  of  the 
land  being  made,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
wall  of  the  five-story  brick  livery  stable  ad- 
joining encroached  18  in.  on  their  property. 
The  owner  was  notified  to  remove  the  wall  to  the 
eastward,  and  Weeks  & Brothers,  builders,  were 
authorised  to  tear  it  down  and  rebuild.  Mr. 
Weeks  did  not  like  to  pull  down  the  wall,  and 
proposed  to  remove  it  bodily.  The  plan  was 
ratified  by  several  contractors,  while  others  de 
dared  it  could  not  be  safely  or  successfully  carried 
out. 

Nowhere  could  be  found  in  the  history  of 
building  or  house-moving  an  instance  where  a 
brick  wall  bad  been  detached  from  a building  and 
moved.  The  wall  was  thirty  years  old,  and  built 
of  second-haud  brick ; 70  ft.  high,  about  the  same 
length,  16  in.  wide  at  the  base,  and  about 
12  in.  at  the  top.  Its  weight  was  250  tons.  Ten 
yellow-pine  needles,  12  in.  by  12  in.,  planed 
on  the  upper  surface,  were  let  in  horizontally 
under  the  wall,  at  equal  distances,  just  above  the 
foundation,  and  at  right  angles  to  its  face.  The 
upper  surface  of  each  needle  was  profusely 
greased,  and  a smaller  needle  with  its  planed 
surface  down,  inserted  along  each  larger  one. 
Spur-braces  fixed  at  the  foot  in  these  upper 
timbers  held  the  wall  plumb.  The  jack-screws, 
working  horizontally  were  set  at  the  ends  of  the 
ten  upper  needles.  This  being  done,  an  18  in. 
slice  was  taken  off  vertically  from  the  stable 
building  just  inside  the  wall.  At  seven  o’clock 
in  the  morning  a man  at  each  jack-Bcrew  began 
to  work  it,  and  the  wall  moved  an  inch  safely. 
At  this  time  one  of  the  ten  men  did  not  work  his 
jack  as  fast  as  the  rest.  The  overseers  were  a 
little  nervous  at  this ; but  the  wall  carried  the 
lazy  needle  along  with  the  rest.  By  ten  o’clock 
the  4,900  square  feet  of  wall  were  pushed  up 
tight  against  the  open  side  of  the  stable,  and  the 
whole  was  perfectly  plumb  and  unshaken.  The 
men  in  the  stables  pursued  their  usual  avoca- 
tions during  this  performance. — The  New  York 
" World." 


PICTURES  versus  GLASS  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Sir, — That  the  proper  mode  of  decorating 
St.  Paul’s  is  by  mural  painting  has  been  settled 
time  out  of  mind.  I am  but  supporting  the  pre- 
vailing opinion,  although  from  long  practical 
experience  in  mural  decoration  I am  myself 
convinced  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  be  adopted. 
During  the  controversy  on  this  subject  which 
raged  during  the  last  winter,  I believe  all  the 
writers  agreed  that  that  was  the  proper  thing 
to  be  done,  and  that  Wren  himself  intended  his 
work  to  be  vivified  with  mural  painting.  That 
this  was  his  intention  is  fully  confirmed  by 
Emmet’s  engraving  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s, 
which  engraving  was,  in  all  probability,  executed 
under  the  great  architect’s  supervision;  for. 


therein  we  may  discover  indications  of  mural 
decoration,  but  none,  no,  not  the  slightest  hint, 
at  painted  glass.  Should  it,  however,  be  argued 
that  Wren’s  genius  was  essentialy  mechanical, 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  great  mural  works 
in  Italy,  and  that  little  was  known  of  fine  art 
in  the  England  of  his  day,  yet  it  will  be  curious 
to  observe,  in  the  engraving  referred  to,  that 
his  instinct  was  in  accordance  with  the  praotice 
of  the  great  Italian  masters.  But  that  St.  Paul’s 
should  be  decorated  with  mural  painting  was 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  Wren,  but  of  the 
artists  who  succeeded  him.  Thornhill  approved, 
and  attempted  to  carry  out,  the  wishes  of  Wren ; 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Barry,  &c.,  desired 
and  volunteered  to  carry  the  project  of  pic- 
torial embellishment  still  further. 

As  to  painted  windows,  we  can  only  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  gloom  of  the  cathedral 
would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  their  adop- 
tion F On  that  point  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  ; the  general  light  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  lowered  50  per  cent.,  and  their  deterio- 
ration would  be  aggravated  by  the  lodgment 
which  the  “ leading  ” would  afford  for  soot  and 
dust.  The  windows  of  St.  Paul’s  ought  to  be 
filled  with  either  a semi-ground,  grieailled,  or 
slightly  milky  glass,  just  sufficient  to  prevent 
external  things  from  being  seen  through  it, 
while,  at  the  Bame  time,  admitting  a soft 
radiance,  divested  of  irritant  colour,  to  be  dif- 
fused through  the  building.  This  would  isolate 
the  sacred  edifice  from  the  external  world.  Each 
window  might  be  the  gift  of  a town  or  city  in 
England,  or  of  one  of  the  City  Companies.  The 
only  colour  permitted  in  these  windows  should 
be  a small  escutcheon  and  legend  to  indicate  the 
donor. 

I am  not  an  admirer  of  Thornhill’s  art,  but  I 
cannot  neglect  this  opportunity  of  maintaining 
that  no  better  decorative  disposition  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  dome  could  be  devised  and  substituted 
for  that  which  he  has  given  us.  We  have  but 
to  introduce  colour  and  better  art  for  the  present 
monochrome  “Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  and  a gold 
ground  instead  of  the  sky  seen  through  the 
painted  architectural  framing,  and  the  effect 
would  be  magnificent.  W.  C.  T. 


A RAINY  SUMMER. 

Sir, — In  a state  of  ignorance  of  the  subject 
upon  which  I presume  to  address  you,  and  on 
the  principle  that  folly  steps  in  where  a wise 
man  dare  not  enter,  I offer  the  following  explana- 
tion of  the  rain  which  has  damaged  our  harvest 
this  year,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  a “ day 
in  the  country,”  nourished  by  so  many  town-bred 
school  children. 

The  influence  of  forests  on  climate  has  not 
only  been  a subject  of  investigation  of  late  years, 
but  has  been  suspected  for  many  years  past.  I 
remember,  after  a perusal  dating  possibly  half 
a century  back,  a statement  in  one  of  several 
books  issued  by  several  lady  authors  for  the  in- 
struction of  that  rising  generation  which  is  now 
grey  headed,  if  not  altogether  extinct, — authors 
like  Maria  Edgeworth,  Letitia  Barbauld,  Sarah 
Trimmer,  and  Priscilla  Wakefield, — I remember 
a statement,  I say,  that  some  one  had  conceived 
a plan  for  inviting  the  descent  of  showers  of 
rain  in  a period  of  drought,  by  erecting  tall  poles 
in  the  earth. 

I wish  now  to  point  out  that  this  inventor,  if 
still  living,  might  witness  on  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scale  the  realisation  of  his  project.  He 
might  witness  telegraph-posts  on  the  tops  of 
houses,  telegraph-posts  on  the  tops  of  embank- 
ments. He  might  witness  an  extensive  rigging 
of  these  forests  of  stumps  with  electrical  wires, 
well  qualified  to  supply  the  place  of  natural 
foliage  in  the  vigour  of  its  energy,  and  who  shall 
say  that  it  may  not  overstock  the  demand  with- 
in its  sphere  of  influence  ? Thus  supposing  a 
large  public  assembly  at  Birmingham  or  Bristol 
provoke  a display  of  oratory,  taxing  the  powers 
of  the  wires  to  the  utmost  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  deluge  of  words,  who  shall  Bay  that  the 
electric  effect  on  the  clouds  shall  not  be  a deluge 
of  rain  on  the  earth  ? 

There  is  one  particular,  indeed,  in  which  the 
course  of  nature,  if  not  quite  inverted,  is  set  at 
right  angles ; a difference  somewhat  like  what 
of  late  years  has  been  termed  the  Arcuated  and 
the  Trabeated  in  architecture.  For  whereas 
natural  trees  form  vertical  conductors  down  to 
the  earth,  the  course  of  electricity  is  carefully 
kept  horizontal  by  the  insulators  in  the  tele- 
graph. But  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  detail  like 
this.  G.  M. 


WHO  SHALL  BE  FOREMAN? 

Sir, — I did  not  intend  to  trouble  you  with  a 
communication  on  the  above  subject  until  I saw, 
in  the  current  issue  of  your  valuable  paper,  a 
query  put  forward  by  “ A Bricklayer  Clerk  of 
Works,”  viz.,  “Are  not  adult  schools  open  to 
the  bricklayer  the  same  as  the  carpenter  P ” &c. 
No  doubt  they  are,  but  the  facts  go  to  Bhow 
that  while  the  bricklayers  do  not  avail  them- 
selves of  their  opportunities,  the  carpenters  do,  as 
the  following  statement  will  prove.  The  classes 
named  below  are  those  conducted  by  Mr.  Bus- 
bridge,  and  are  in  connexion  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington.  I send 
it  to  you,  as  it  clearly  proves  which  class  of  men 
in  the  building  trade  are  most  anxious  for 
success,  and  whose  energies  are  rewarded  every 
week  by  seeing  in  the  advertisement  columns  of 
your  paper, — “ Carpenter  and  joiner  preferred,” 
while  the  otherB  do  nought  but  look  on  and 


grumble,  while  the  “ best  man  wins.” 

1874-75.  Branch  to  which  Students  belong. 

Name  of  Class.  Carpenter.  Mason.  Bricklayer. 

Marylebone 41  ...  1 ...  1 

Westminster  ...  55  ...  3 ...  0 

Paddington  ...  36  ...  0 ...  3 

Battersea  19  ...  5 ...  C 

Lambeth  67  ...  14  ...  1 

Somers- town  ...  52  ...  0 ...  2 

Deptford 17  ...  0 ...  2 

Kennington 18  ...  0 ...  1 

Hoxton  13  ...  0 ...  1 


318  ....  23  ...  11 

Perhaps  it  might  be  thought  by  some  that  the 
instruction  given  at  these  classes  is  better 
suited  to  carpenters  than  bricklayers  ; but  if  any 
one  would  take  the.  trouble  to  look  over  the 
questions  on  the  examination  papers  he  would 
find  that  they  are  fairly  distributed  among  the 
various  branches,  and  the  student  is  told  that 
unless  he  shows  a good  general  knowledge  of 
construction  he  has  no  chance  of  passing, 
especially  in  the  higher  stages.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  by  some  that  the  above  list  speaks  only 
of  a few  London  classes  conducted  by  one  teacher, 
but  if  you  took  the  classes  throughout  the  country 
the  result  would  be  different.  I do  not  believe 
it  would,  and  I give  as  a reason  for  my  belief  the 
following  fact. 

Thex-e  are  200  classes  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  400  prizes  are  awarded  to  them.  The 
above  list  of  classes,  together  with  one  held  at 
Woolwich  by  the  same  teacher,  take  200,  or  one- 
half  of  the  whole  number  awarded;  so  that  if 
the  bricklayers  in  the  provinces  took  greater 
interest  in  drawing  than  they  do  in  London  (and 
I am  assured  that  such  is  not  the  case),  they 
would  still  be  a long  way  behind  the  carpenters 
and  joiners. 

If  these  statements  should  have  the  effect  of 
inducing  bricklayers  throughout  the  country  to 
become  more  alive  to  their  own  interests,  I have 
no  doubt  they  can  Boon  alter  this  state  of  things, 
and  by  so  doing  they  will  not  only  benefit  them- 
selves, but  will  do  lasting  good  to  the  nation; 
because  I believe  the  enlightenment  of  the 
working  classes  will  do  more  than  anything  else 
can  do  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

A Carpenter  who  has  passed  in  Honours. 


Sir, — As  a constant  reader  of  the  Builder , I 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  that 
has  been  carried  on  in  your  columns  for  the  past 
few  weeks,  as  to  which  of  the  building  trades 
should  take  the  precedence  in  the  management 
of  buildings ; and  I hope  it  may  not  be  without 
good  results,  and  have  the  desired  effect  of 
stimulating  workmen  to  improve  themselves 
by  studying  the  technicalities  of  their  various 
trades.  We  know  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  be- 
come foremen,  but  it  is  possible  for  all  to  become 
better  workmen  ; and  we  also  know  that  there 
is  room  for  a vast  deal  of  improvement  in  many 
of  those  who  act  as  foremen,  for  I am  sorry  to 
say  there  are  too  many  in  all  branches  of  the 
building  trades  who  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
technical  education.  F.  C. 


FLOORS. 

Sir, — Our  rooms  and,  especially  bedrooms, 
would  be  more  wholesome,  and  gain  in  appear- 
ance, if  the  French  system  of  marqueterie  floors, 
with  partial  covering,  were  adopted,  instead  of 
carpeting  every  inch  of  them,  which  makes  a 
dance  a difficulty,  floor-cleaning  an  undertaking, 
the  air  stuffy,  and  the  use  of  a bath  objection, 
able.  G.  S. 
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THE  SHEFFIELD  PROPOSED  NEW 
WORKHOUSE. 

The  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  some  months 
since  adopted  planB,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hall,  a 
local  architect,  for  a new  workhouse  for  1,800 
inmates.  The  plans  were  duly  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  who,  after  having  them 
under  consideration  during  a lengthened  period, 
invited  some  of  the  guardians  to  attend  in  London 
to  discuss  the  arrangement  of  the  contemplated 
buildings  with  Dr.  Mouat,  one  of  their  inspectors, 
and  Mr.  P.  G.  Smith,  of  the  architect’s  depart, 
ment.  A large  deputation  of  guardians,  accom- 
panied by  their  architect,  availed  themselves  of 
the  invitation,  and  were  received  at  Whitehall 
on  the  23rd  nit.,  by  the  above-named  gentlemen 
and  Mr.  Cane,  the  district  inspector.  Dr.  Mouat 
explained  to  the  deputation  the  objections  on 
Banitary  grounds  to  the  aggregation  of  large 
numbers  of  persons  in  one  building,  and  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  inmates  healthy 
in  a building  of  the  size  proposed  for  the  principal 
block,  which  was  to  hold  750  aged  and  able- 
bodied  inmates  besides  lunatics  and  children, 
and  would  be  about  900  ft.  long.  Mr.  Smith  re- 
commended that  the  main  block  should  be  cut 
np  into  distinct  blocks  or  pavilions,  and  explained 
the  advantages  of  such  a system.  The  pavilion 
system  was  also  recommended  for  the  lunatic 
wards  and  general  infirmary,  and  one -story 
huts,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  tem- 
porary buildings,  for  the  infectious  wards.  The 
sohools  were  recommended  to  be  placed  entirely 
distinct  and  away  from  the  rest  of  the  workhouse, 
and  arranged  in  blocks  or  “ homes  ” for  about 
50  children  each.  After  considerable  discussion 
it  was  arranged  that  Dr.  Mouat  and  Mr.  Smith 
should  visit  Sheffield  to  inspect  the  site.  The 
guardians  i were  then  invited  to  visit  the  new 
workhouse  at  Lambeth,  where  the  separate  blook 
system  has  been  mainly  adopted,  and  the  various 
arrangements  there  were  explained  by  the 
master.  The  conference  terminated  with  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  the  valuable  advice  they 
had  tendered. 


THE  DARESBURY  REREDOS  CASE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chester  Consistory 
Court,  on  the  23rd  ult.,  the  cause  of  Jones  v. 
The  Incumbent  and  Churchwardens  of  Dares- 
bury  came  on  for  hearing.  In  his  affidavit,  Mr. 
Jones  Btated  that  he  had  been  actuated  in  taking 
the  present  proceedings  by  a feeling  that  the 
reradoe,  containing  the  scourge,  the  hammer,  the 
nails,  the  pincerB,  the  lamb,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
the  ladder,  the  spear,  the  reed,  the  sponge,  is 
unmistakably  idolatrous,  and  was  not  an  erection 
consistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed 
and  Established  Church,  or  with  the  second  com- 
mandment ; and  that,  if  allowed  to  remain,  it 
might  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  superstitious 
worship.  In  reply,  affidavits  were  read  in  which 
it  was  alleged  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  reredos  had  been  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  present  one,  and  the  reredos  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  by  M».  Jones  was  neither  in 
style  nor  material  identical  with  the  old  reredos. 
When  the  design  of  the  reredos  was  brought 
before  the  vestry  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  Jones 
was  present,  he  offered  no  objection  to  it ; only 
stating  that  he  wished  it  should  be  put  up  by  the 
Restoration  Committee,  and  not  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Gilbert  Greenall.  In  reference  to  the  charge 
that  the  reredos  was  idolatrous,  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
architect,  stated  that  he  had  examined  the 
emblems,  and  none  of  them  were  in  greater 
relief  than  £ in.  The  case  was  adjourned  to  the 
14th  inBt.,  when  the  arguments  of  counsel  will 
be  heard. 


A CLERK  OF  WORKS  EXCEEDING 
HIS  DUTY. 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  of  the 
Wrexham  Town  Council  have  lately  been  thrown 
into  a state  of  great  consternation  by  the  con- 
tractor for  the  new  cemetery  buildings,  Mr.  Clark, 
refusing  to  go  on  with  the  works  unless  he  was 
paid  a sum  of  240Z.,  for  which  the  architect,  Mr. 
Turner,  had  already  certified.  The  committee 
had  forgotten  the  terms  of  their  contract  with 
Mr.  Clark,  by  which  they  were  bound,  as  is 
| usually  the  case,  to  pay  whatever  sums  were 
certified  by  the  architect  as  being  due  to  the 
contractor.  They  (or  some  of  them,  at  least) 
seem  to  have  eagerly  caught  at  a statement  made 
by  the  clerk  of  the  works  that  the  contractor 


had  already  been  overpaid  to  the  extent  of  236Z., 
and  made  this  the  ground  of  their  refusal  to  pay 
the  240 1.  certified  for  by  the  architect.  The 
contractor’s  threat  to  stop  the  works  determined 
the  mayor  and  town  clerk  to  call  a special 
meeting  of  the  committee,  at  which  the  con- 
tractor, clerk  of  the  works,  and  architect  were 
requested  to  attend.  The  contractor  and  clerk 
of  the  works  were  present,  but  the  architect 
resented  the  indignity  of  being  called  upon  to 
reply  to  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance, oonsciouB  of  having  acted  in  a straight, 
forward  and  professional  manner.  After  an 
acrimonious  discussion,  in  which  one  or  two  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  exhibited  an 
amount  of  intelligence  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  majority  of  their  confreres,  the  Town 
Clerk  advised  the  committee  that  they  must  pay 
the  amount  certified  by  Mr.  Turner.  The  clerk 
of  the  works,  who  appears  to  have  been  an 
especial  protdgi  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  seems  to  have  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  importance  of  his  office,  and  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  of  a 
clerk  of  the  works  are  confined  to  seeing  that 
the  works  are  properly  carried  out  with  good 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  and  drawings  of  the  archi- 
tect, the  architect  alone  being  responsible  for 
certificates  for  payment  for  work  done. 


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

Clee  (Lincolnshire) . — A new  cemetery  is  about 
to  be  provided  for  the  parish  of  Clee,  including 
Cleethorpes,  Weelsby,  and  Thuncoe,  and  Mr. 
Wallis,  of  Louth,  has  been  instructed  to  prepare 
plans  for  laying  out  the  ground.  The  site  fixed 
upon  is  at  Crow  Hill,  Cleethorpes,  and  is  eight 
acres  in  extent. 

Nantwich. — The  ground  of  the  new  cemetery 
at  Nantwich  is  now  being  laid  out,  and  Messrs. 
Madeley  & Hey  wood,  the  contractors,  have  com- 
menced the  erection  of  the  chapel  and  lodge. 

Cromford  ( Derbyshire ). — The  works  in  con- 
nexion with  the  formation  of  the  new  cemetery 
at  Cromford  have  been  commenced.  The  con- 
tract for  building  chapel,  lodge,  and  boundary 
walls  has  been  let  to  Mr.  James  Walker,  of  Bole- 
hill,  and  that  for  the  woodwork  to  Messrs.  Killer, 
of  Wirkswortb. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  ANTIQUITIES  IN 
BRITTANY. 

Sir, — In  his  interesting  paper  on  “ Brittany,” 
read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, Mr.  Brewer  mentioned,  in  terms  of  great 
praise,  the  Cure  of  Guimilian,  who,  by  his 
exertions  and  interviews  with  the  Minister  at 
Paris,  saved  the  very  fine  Renaissance  font- 
canopy  of  his  church,  when  the  stalls  and  other 
rioh  carved  work  were  being  swept  away  by  the 
local  “keepers  of  the  fabric.”  Unfortunately 
this  conservative  spirit  seems  scarce  in  Brittany; 
certainly  that  Cure’s  neighbours  at  Landivisian 
do  not  follow  the  example  set  before  them  by 
him.  There,  standing  up  grandly  on  a hill,  is  one 
of  the  fine  Lato  Gothic  churches  charac- 
teristic of  that  district ; it  is  now  undergoing 
an  ignorant  “ restoration  ” ! and  when  visiting 
it  last  week  I found  the  churchyard  strewed 
with  the  timbers  of  its  fine  old  roofs,  new  king- 
post roofs  having  been  erected  in  their  stead. 
The  old  roofs  were  on  our  own  Cornish  and  Devon- 
shire type,  with  boarded  barrel- vaults,  divided 
by  moulded  ribs,  with  richly-carved  puilins, 
ridges,  cornices,  and  tie-beams,  these  last  ter- 
minating in  the  favourite  Breton  fashion  by  grand 
dragons’  heads.  All  that  needed  doing  to  repair 
these  roofs  was  to  splice  new  ends  on  to  some  of 
the  tie-beams,  the  timbers  being  as  hard  and 
sound  as  the  day  they  were  put  up.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  now  too  late,  and  those  fine  old  roofs 
are  gone  for  ever.  One  is  the  more  surprised, 
after  seeing  the  really  careful  restorations  at 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  not  many 
miles  away. 

I noticed  at  Carnacalso  an  instance  of  neglect 
on  the  part  of  some  one  to  keep  proper  guard 
over  its  famous  Druidical  avenues  of  stones.  I 
saw  a man  diligently  at  work  digging  out  stones 
and  sand  in  their  midst,  and  on  remarking  to  him 
that  it  was  a dangerous  practice,  he  said  he 
always  took  care  not  to  throw  down  the  stones, 
as  he  would  be  fined  if  he  did  so,  but  he  luas 
allowed  to  get  as  near  to  them  as  he  could  ! He 
pointed  out  some  great  stones  resting  on  a basis 


of  sand  no  larger  than  their  own  diameter  T 
Their  future  fate  was  beyond  a doubt,  for  a Bhort 
season  of  wet  weather  would  wash  the  sand  from 
under  them,  and  lay  them  prostrate  with  their 
fellows ! Surely,  when  our  own  Avebury  and 
Stonehenge  are  so  carefully  protected,  one  would 
expect  the  French  Government  to  take  care  that 
their  greatest  Druidical  monument  should  be 
secured  from  such  bad  usage. 

R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 


NEW  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN, 
MANCHESTER. 

Sib, — In  your  is8ue  of  the  18th  ult.  the  above  work  was 
described  as  having  been  executed  in  polished  Aberdeen 
granite.  We  shall  be  obliged  by  your  correcting  this 
statement.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  supplied  by  us 
from  the  Carnsew  quarries  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Penryn,  John  Fbkeman  & Sons. 


UNDER  THE  ROAD  IN  MANCHESTER. 

Sib, — A very  remarkable  work  is  now  in  course  of 
execution  in  Manchester,  one  which  is  the  subject  of  very 
general  comment  and  remark.  In  Cross-street,  facing  the 
portico  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  stand  the  publishing 
and  printing  offices  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  a 
hoarding  recently  erected  in  front  of  that  building  sur- 
rounds an  excavation  in  which  a high-pressure  steam 
boiler  has  been  fixed,  projecting  into  the  street  six  yards 
at  least  from  the  building  line,  and  several  feet  under  the 
setts  of  the  roadway  beyond  the  curb  of  the  pavement. 
Iron  girders  arc  being  fixed  over  the  boiler  to  support  the 
pavement,  and  no  doubt,  by-and-by,  the  plaeo  will  have 
an  appearance  of  solidity  equal  to  other  parts  of  the 
street.  But  I fancy  that  in  the  future,  I,  and  others  who 
think  as  I do,  will  in  the  course  of  our  journeys  in  that 
street,  follow  the  example  of  the  Levite  in  the  parable, 
and  pass  by  on  the  other  side  ! We  should  like  to  be 
informed,  and  perhaps  our  city  surveyor  will  nlford  us  the 
information,  how  it  is  that  while  the  public  are  not 
permitted  to  build  a covered  window  area  more  than 
18  in.  into  the  street,  and  such  a harmless  thing  as  a 
baker's  oven  is  absolutely  prohibited,  the  proprietors  of 
the  Guardian  are  permitted  to  put  a steam  boiler  there  P 
Notetakeb. 


HANDRAILING. 

Had  your  correspondent  “A.  B."  read  the  article  in  the 
Builder  of  the  28th  ult.  rightly,  he  would  have  seen  that 
by  Mr.  Jones's  work  any  wreath  can  be  cut  out  square 
from  a plank  the  thickness  of  the  diameter  of  the  rail  ; so 
that  if  the  section  ol  the  rail  was  inclosed  in  a circle  3 in. 
in  diameter,  the  wreath  for  any  number  of  winding-stairs 
would  be  cut  out  3 in.  wide  and  3 in.  thick,  which  I think 
“ A.  B.”  will  not  find  described  in  any  other  work  on 
handrailing. 

As  for  the  square  cut  being  practised  in  the  metropolis 
by  efficient  staircase  hands  for  mauy  years,  it  is  not  very 
surprising,  since  Mr.  Jones  discovered  and  taught. efficient 
staircase  hands  the  method  of  cutting  rails  out  square 
twenty-eight  years  since.  R-  J. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  “PERSONAL  SERVICE.” 

At  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  on  the  21st  ult.,  Mr. 
Pierrepoint,  a builder  at  Peckham,  applied  for  a summons 
against  a person  named  Kent,  who  had  entered  into  a 
contract  with  him  to  plaster  some  houses,  which  he  had 
left  unfinished  after  an  advance  of  money.  On  a former 
occasion  Mr.  Chance  (the  magistrate)  had  referred  the 
applicant  to  a county  court,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
a contract  for  “ personal  service,”  as  mentioned  in  the 
new  Act,  but  the  work  might  have  been  performed  by 
others.  Mr.  Pierrepoint  said  he  found  a summons  could 
not  bo  heard  in  a county  court  for  a month,  and  he  was 
referred  to  this  court,  as  it  was  necessary  to  complete  the 
work,  and  he  required  security  to  be  given  by  Kent  either 
to  do  the  work  or  pay  the  money.  The  question  now 
raised  was  whether  the  Court  had  jurisdiction,  as  the 
contract  did  not  specify  “personal  service,”  and  the 
point  was  important  under  the  Employers  and  Workmen 
Act.  . 

Mr.  Chance  held  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  as  the 
contract  was  not  for  “ personal  service.”  In  future 
contracts,  if  “personal  service”  was  inserted,  although 
the  work  was  done  by  others,  the  Court  would  have 
jurisdiction  under  the  new  law. 


THE  CUSTOM  OF  THE  TRADE. 

ALCHIN  V.  TYLER. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Bloomsbury  County 
Court,  on  Friday  last,  before  Mr.  Judge  Russell,  in  which 
the  plaintill',  a sawyer,  sued  the  defendant,  a builder  and 
timber  merchant,  carrying  on  business  in  Bonny-street, 
Camden-town,  to  recover  the  sum  of  12s.  for  two  days’ 
services.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  on  the  21st  of  July 
last,  he  entered  into  the  defendant's  employment,  and  two 
days  after  gave  the  defendant  notice  to  quit,  as  ho  wished 
to  re-enter  the  service  of  Messrs.  Brooks  & Co.,  his 
former  employers,  and  that  on  informing  his  employer  of 
his  intentiou  was  told  to  leave  at  once.  On  the  plaintiff, 
on  the  following  Saturday,  applying  for  his  wages  ac- 
cruing due,  he  was  told  that  he  would  not  be  paid,  and  that 
if  he  wanted  his  money  he  had  better  apply  to  the  County 
Court  for  it,  hence  the  present  action. 

Mr.  Charles  Williams,  solicitor,  in  conducting  the 
defendant's  case,  said  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  trade 
to  give  a week's  notice,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  having  dis- 
charged himself  at  a moment’s  notice,  was  not  entitled  to 
recover,  and  called  the  defendant,  who  said  that  the 
plaintill',  after  being  two  days  in  his  employment,  left  his 
work  in  an  unfinished  state  at  a moment’s  notice,  and 
returned  to  his  previous  master's  employment.  This  con- 
duct had  caused  him  (the  defendant)  considerableexpen.se 
and  annoyance,  as  he  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  contracts 
on  a particular  day  owing  to  the  difficulty  he  had  expcri- 
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enced  in  obtaining  hands  to  do  the  work.  The  plaintiff’s 
wages  were  6s.  per  day,  payable  weekly,  and  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  trade  to  work  on  till  Saturday,  and  be  paid 
on  that  day. 

The  learned  Judge  said  that  hc>  considered  the  plaintiff 
had  acted  very  unfairly  towards  the  defendant  in  the 
manner  he  had,  and  as  no  custom  of  the  trade  had  been 
proved  by  the  plaintiff,  judgment  would  be  for  the  de- 
fendant, with  costs. 


CATHEDRAL  RESTORATION. 

Salisbury. — A meeting  of  the  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral Restoration  Committee  was  held  at  the 
Deanery  on  the  20th  ult.,  when  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
attended.  The  progress  of  the  works  was  re- 
ported to  be  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
choir  may  be  re-opened  for  divine  service  by 
Michaelmas,  1876,  or,  at  the  latest,  by  the  follow- 
ing Christmas.  The  treasurer  reported  that  the 
amount  of  subscriptions,  in  response  to  the  recent 
appeal,  was  6,0121. 12s.,  and  the  balance  remain- 
ing, after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  works  nowin 
progress,  is  2,0001. 

Worcester. — By  way  of  completing  the  restora- 
tion of  Worcester  Cathedral,  or  rather  as  supple- 
mentary to  it,  two  additional  features  have  just 
been  opened  to  public  view.  These  are  the 
erection  of  new  altar-rails,  the  gift  of  the 
Countess  of  Dudley,  and  the  filling  in  of  the 
great  west  window  of  the  cathedral  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley. 
Both  are  from  designs  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A.  The  altar-rails  are  of  brass.  The  win- 
dow is  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
The  subject  is  the  Creation.  The  Bix  days’  work 
is  represented  in  the  outer  triplets  (three  on 
eaoh  side),  and  the  sequel  of  the  Creation, — the 
story  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  fall, — is  con- 
tinued in  the  two  central  lights.  Above  all,  in 
the  great  wheel  of  the  tracery,  is  represented 
the  seventh  day, — that  of  rest.  The  glass  is  of 
thick  antique  quality,  not  “ antiquated  ” in  the 
painting,  but  left  to  acquire  by  time  and  weather 
the  mellowness  of  tone  that  age  can  give. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stonehaven. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Episoopal  Church  of  St.  James,  Stonehaven,  was 
laid  on  the  25th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Brechin. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  building  will  comprise  nave,  aisles,  choir, 
chancel,  and  tower  and  Bpire.  Accommodation 
will  be  provided  for  450  worshippers.  The  church 
will  be  77  ft.  4 in.  in  length,  52  ft.  6 in.  in 
breadth,  and  the  height  from  floor  to  apex  of  the 
roof  will  be  47  ft.  The  height  to  the  top  of  the 
spire  will  be  115  ft.  The  style  is  Early  English. 
The  Btone  used  is  from  Brechin  and  Newmill. 
The  total  oost  will  be  between  7,0001.  and  8,OOOZ., 
but  at  present  only  the  nave  and  aisles  are  being 
proceeded  w'tb,  at  a cost  of  about  3,500Z.  The 
contractors  are  : — Alexander  James,  Bervie, 
mason  work ; Robert  Weir,  Stonehaven,  car- 
penter work  ; Robert  Burness,  Stonehaven,  slater 
work ; Alexander  Cormack,  Stonehaven,  plaster 
work ; and  John  Nicol,  Stonehaven,  plumber 
work. 

Oedney  Hill. — The  church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Gedney  Hill,  Lincolnshire,  was  re-opened  on  the 
16th  ult.  The  church,  a most  interesting  struc- 
ture, has  been  thoroughly  restored  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  architect, 
Louth,  at  a cost  of  1,8801. 

Surbiton. — The  new  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
Surbiton  (which  has  been  erected  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  William  Coulthurst,  in  memory  of  his  sister), 
was  consecrated  on  the  21st  ult.  The  church 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  with  semi- 
circular apse  with  roof  of  stone  groining,  40  ft. 
high.  The  nave  is  94  ft.  long,  and  24  ft.  wide, 
the  height  of  the  roof  being  61  ft.  from  floor  to 
ridge.  The  walls  are  of  Kentish  rag  stone, 
faced  internally  with  yellow  bricks.  The  win. 
dows,  arches,  and  other  dressings  are  of  Bath 
stone.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  church.  The  height  of 
the  spire,  when  completed,  will  be  170  ft.  The 
cost  of  the  church,  with  its  Actings,  is  about 
15,5001.,  exclusive  of  the  organ,  which  was  built 
by  Mr.  Hedgland,  of  Gower-street,  at  a cost  of 
1,0001.  The  stained-glass  windows  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Whitefriars,  the  five  win- 
dows of  the  apse  from  drawings  by  Holliday. 
The  ohurch  fittings  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Cox  & Son,  from  the  architect’s  designs.  The 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  and  chancel  stalls  are  of 
oak.  The  font  is  in  Caen  stone,  with  serpentine 
marble  shafts.  The  whole  of  the  carving  has 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  of  Ken- 


nington-road ; and  the  decorations  by  Messrs. 
Pike  & Son,  of  Surbiton.  Mr.  C.  L.  Luck  is  the 
architect,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Manley  & Rogers.  Mr.  Vare  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  Mr.  Coulthurst  has  also, 
at  a further  expense  of  some  3,5001.,  provided  a 
parsonage. 

Heigliington. — Heighington  Churoh,  near  Dar- 
lington, was  re-opened  on  Michaelmas  Day,  after 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian.  The  work  was  commenced  in  April, 
1874,  by  taking  down  the  galleries,  square  pews, 
ceiling,  &c.  The  additions  made  to  the  church 
comprise  a new  north  aisle,  organ-chamber,  south 
porch,  and  a roof  of  high  pitch  following  the 
lines  of  the  original  roof  as  marked  on  the  old 
Norman  tower.  The  chancel  arch  is  a fine 
specimen  of  Early  Norman  work  ; and  an  arch 
at  the  west  end  at  the  entrance  to  the  tower, 
hitherto  blocked  by  the  gallery,  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior. The  pulpit,  of  richly-carved  oak,  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  has  been  fitted  with  open 
sittings,  those  in  the  chancel  being  of  oak. 
Three  stained  windows  have  been  added, — one 
in  the  north  aisle  by  Clayton  & Bell,  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aylmer,  and  their 
eldest  son,  killed  in  the  dreadful  railway  accident 
at  Abergele  ; the  other  two  by  Hoaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne,  in  the  chancel,  memorial  windows  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Barritt. 

Newmarket. — On  the  17th  inst.,  at  a meeting 
of  the  committee  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
new  church  in  All  Saints’  parish,  Newmarket,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Lord  George  Manners,  the 
plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Mr.  Cham- 
bers, architect,  of  Lowestoft,  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

Adforton. — Anew  mission  church  at  Adforton, 
Herefordshire,  was  opened  on  the  23rd  ult.  The 
church,  which  is  Gothic  in  style,  will  Beat  about 
150  persons,  at  a cost  of  4001.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 
of  London,  is  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Ingram,  of  j 
Leintwardine,  the  contractor. 

Slough. — It  is  intended  to  enlarge  and  restore 
the  parish  church  of  Slough,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
transept  and  chancel  at  the  east  end,  near 
Church-street.  The  transept  will  provide  in- 
creased accommodation  for  350  people.  The 
present  high  pews  will  be  removed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  building  fitted  with  open  benches. 
The  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
addition  will  be  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ocher -hill. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Ocker- 
hill  was  opened  on  the  7th  ult,  The  building 
is  constructed  to  seat  between  500  and  600 
persons.  It  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  has  been 
erected  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Saxton 
Brothers,  architects,  of  Wednesbury,  by  Mr.  John 
Trow,  of  Wednesbury.  The  cost  will  be  about 
2,6001. 

Hatfield  Peveril. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Hatfield  Peveril,  Essex,  was  opened  on  the  9th 
ult.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  and  will  ac- 
commodate 230  persons,  at  a cost  of  about 
1,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Lewis,  of 
Woodford,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  H.  Gozzett,  of 
Maldon. 

Earl’s  Barton. — The  new  Baptist  chapel  at 
Earl’s  Barton  has  just  been  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Smith  Brothers,  of  Northampton,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  D.  Sheffield.  The  decorations 
have  been  studiously  carried  out  to  accord  with 
the  architecture  of  the  chapel,  which  is  Gothic 
in  character. 

Northampton. — A new  chapel  for  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  capable  of  seating  300  persons,  has 
just  been  erected  in  Duke-street.  It  is  built  of 
red  briok,  with  white  arches,  and  is  provided  with 
open  deal  seats,  with  slanting  backs.  The  floor 
is  also  of  deal,  the  roof  being  match-boarded, 
stained,  and  varnished.  The  total  cost  was  5001. 
Mr.  Poole  was  the  builder. 

Goole. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational church,  to  be  known  as  ChristChurch, 
and  situated  in  the  Hook-road,  Goole,  was  laid  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Denham,  of  Halifax,  on  the  14th  ult. 
Tbe  edifice,  which  is  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Porter,  of 
Westminster-ohambers,  London,  will  accommo- 
date  nearly  500  persons.  A free  treatment  of 
the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture  has 
been  adopted. 

Gloucester. — A new  Congregational  chapel, 
called  Tyndale  Chapel,  in  commemoration  of 
William  Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  opened  at  Gloucester  on  the  7th  ult.  Only 


a portion  of  the  chapel,  giving  accommodation  for 
500  persons,  has  been  erected,  but  when  completed 
it  will  accommodate  750  persons.  The  style  is 
Early  Gothic,  the  walling  being  of  Painswick  stone 
lined  with  brick.  The  principal  entrance  is  in 
Barton-street,  and  consists  of  a deeply-recessed 
doorway,  with  moulded  jambs  and  arch,  in  the 
gable  over  which  are  three  traceried  windows. 
A ventilating  JlSche  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
main  roof  is  a prominent  feature.  The  cost, 
exclusive  of  the  land,  is  2,800Z.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester ; and  Mr.  Joseph 
Meredith,  of  Gloucester,  was  the  builder. 


Du  a Its  gutilitfo. 

Elementary  Mechanics.  By  Philip  Magnus, 
B.Sc.,  B.A.  Longmans,  Green,  & Co.  1875. 
Most  writers  on  mechanics  begin  with  an  expla- 
nation of  the  conditions  of  matter  at  rest, — with 
statics ; but  the  author  takes  a different  view, 
and  one  which  we  think  to  be  the  better.  He 
begins  with  motion,  as  being  the  normal  con- 
dition, not  only  of  life,  but  of  that  which  we  call 
inert  matter.  Motion,  indeed,  is  common  to 
everything,  whether  it  be  organic  or  inorganio 
matter.  There  is  no  absolute  rest.  The  ordi- 
nary condition  of  equilibrium  is  arrested  motion, 
producing  pressure,  and  the  arrested  body  re- 
sumes its  natural  condition  of  motion  as  soon  as 
the  restraining  force  fails  to  hold  it.  Therefore 
dynamics  is  to  be  considered  before  statics.  In 
the  book  before  us  the  author  measures  motion 
and  measures  force,  and  shows  its  application  to 
useful  work  by  means  of  machines.  Then  he 
comes  to  the  theory  of  equilibrium.  “ Every 
variety  of  matter  Beems  to  be  endowed  with  the 
faoulty  of  movement.  The  stone  falls  to  the 
ground,  the  flower  opens  its  petals  to  the  sun, 
and  living  creatures  of  every  size  and  shape 
move  in  endlesB  ways.” 


Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine.  By  D.  Kinnear 
Clark,  C.E.  Londou : Lockwood  & Co.  1875. 
After  stating  at  length  the  history  of  the  many 
contrivances  to  produce  continuous  power  by 
applying  heat  to  water,  the  author  of  this  volume 
of  “ Weale’s  Series  ” proceeds  to  consider  the 
nature  of  steam,  and  its  power ; beginning  with 
the  general  properties  of  air  and  gases,  of 
water,  and  what  is  known  of  the  nature  of  heat. 
Useful  information  is  given  of  the  worth  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  coal  for  steam  purposes  ; of  peat 
as  a fuel ; of  coke  and  coke-ovens ; of  Bteam- 
boilers ; of  the  various  kinds  of  engines, — beam, 
engines,  horizontals,  and  verticals,  and  portable 
and  traction  engines  ; forming  altogether  a very 
useful  book.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  (p.  142)  the  weight  of  nitrogen  gas  is,  by 
an  evident  lapsus  calami,  stated  to  be  '9736 
ounce  per  cubic  foot,  whereas  it  should  have 
been  1’25  ounce. 


Earthwork  Tables.  By  Joseph  Broadhurst  and 

Francis  Campin,  Civil  Engineers.  London : 

Lockwood  & Co. 

These  tables  enable  U3  to  calculate  the  quan- 
tities in  outtings  and  embankments,  of  any 
height  occurring  in  ordinary  practice,  and  of 
any  slope  whatever.  The  tables  advance  by 
only  one-tenth  of  a foot  in  height,  which  makes 
the  quantity  found  very  accurate ; for  when  the 
heights  are  small, — say  7 ft.  or  8 ft., — if  the 
heights  of  whole  feet  only  be  calculated,  the 
quantity  derived  from  a table  may  vary  con. 
Biderably  from  the  true  quantity. 


Strike  of  Dumfries  Joiners.— The  journey 
men  joiners  of  Dumfries,  numbering  upwards  of 
forty,  struck  work  on  the  20th  ult.  Recently 
they  memorialised  their  employers  for  a rise  of 
wages  of  id.  per  hour  at  present  and  another  £d. 
pe°  hour  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March. 
The  masters  agreed  to  an  increase  of  id.  at  the 
present  time,  but  left  the  question  of  a further 
increase  in  March  open.  The  men,  however, 
determined  to  Btand  out  for  the  whole  of  their  ’! 
demands,  and  left  work,  intimating  to  the  masters  i 
that  they  were  ready  to  resume  work  on  the  in-  .i 
crease  of  id.  in  March  being  promised.  The 
dispute  has  now  terminated,  having  lasted  leas  I 
than  a week.  The  masters  have  acceded  to  the  i: 
demands  of  the  men  for  a rise  of  wages  at  the  j 
rate  of  id.  per  hour  at  present,  and  the  promise  i 
of  a further  rise  of  id.  per  hour  in  March,  and  ij 
the  men  have  resumed  work.  Their  wages  i 
will  now  be  7d.  per  hour. 
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Proposed  Street  Improvements  in 
'heater.— At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
'heater  Town  Conncil,  plana,  according  to 
he  local  papers,  for  widening  North  - gate- 
treet,  Cheater,  were  discussed.  The  Im- 
rovement  Committee  reported  that  they  had 
onsidered  four  plans.  Plan  No.  1 was  for  a new 
treet  from  the  corner  of  the  market,  which 
rould  come  out  at  the  west  side  of  St.  Peter’s 
Jhuroh.  Plan  No.  2 was  a suggestion  to  take 
[own  the  whole  of  Shoemakers’-row,  set  back 
*ortb gate-street  some  feet,  and  run  straight  into 
Poregate-street.  Plan  No.  3 was  pretty  much 
he  same  as  No.  2,  only  bringing  the  west  side 
if  Nortbgate-street  a little  more  east,  and  taking 
[own  St.  Peter’s  Church  and  the  News-room. 

Jy  plan  No.  4,  which  was  recommended  for 
idoption  by  the  council,  it  was  proposed  to  tako 
[own  St.  Peter’s  Church  and  the  News-room, 
tnd  part  of  Shoemakers’-row  and  Northgate- 
ow.  It  was  further  proposed  to  lease  or  sell 
he  land  for  building  purposes  on  the  whole  west 
lide  from  the  market  to  the  cross,  which  would 
ill  be  rebuilt.  It  was  intended  there  should  be 
i good  row  with  shops  under  and  over,  and  that 
;he  street  should  come  out  somewhere  opposite 
ihe  middle  of  Bridge-street.  The  rows  were  to 
36  12  ft.  wide,  and  they  would  have  good  shops 
joth  above  and  below.  The  estimated  cost  of 
jarrying  out  plan  No.  4 was  from  126,0001.  to 
L50.000L  The  further  consideration  of  the 
rabjeot  was  postponed. 

Maidstone.— On  the  29th  ult.,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  laid  the  foundation-stone 
jfthe  new  church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels, 
which  is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Tun- 
bridge-road,  Maidstone.  The  ohurch  is  designed 
to  accommodate  555  persons,  in  addition  to 
clergy  and  choir.  The  building  comprises  nave 
and  aisles,  chancel,  with  transeptal  chapels,  and 
tower.  The  style  adopted  is  the  Geometrical, 
the  material  used  being  Kentish  rag,  in 
horizontal  courses,  with  hammer-dressed  quoins 
of  tho  same  material.  Bath  stone  is  used  for 
windows,  stringcourses,  &c.,  and  for  internal 
work.  The  roofs  of  nave  and  aisles  will  be  open- 
timbered,  the  chancel  and  side  chapels  having 
wagon  ceilings  of  wood  divided  into  panels  by 
moulded  ribs.  The  whole  will  be  covered  with 
plain  tiles.  The  general  dimensions  are  as 
follows  :— Length  of  nave,  82  ft. ; width  of  nave, 
24  ft. ; total  width  of  church,  56  ft. ; length  of 
chancel,  33  ft.  6 in. ; height  from  floor  to  ridge, 
31  ft.;  external  square  of  tower,  14  ft.;  total 
height  of  tower,  74  ft.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  and  the  builder  is  Mr.  J.  G. 
Naylar,  of  Rochester,  Mr.  J.  R.  Edmunds  being 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  estimated  cost  (exclu- 
sive of  organ,  heating,  lighting,  boundary-wall, 
gates,  &c.)  is  8,0821. 

“ Fireclay  and  Other  Refractory  Mate- 
rials.”— This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Snellus,  which  was  “ taken  as  read  ” at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute at  Manchester.  He  remarked  that  bricks 
are  very  porous  bodies,  and  absorb  a good  deal  of 
moisture  even  when  under  cover,  and,  of  course, 
muoh  more  if  allowed  to  get  wet.  In  fact,  ap- 
parently dry  bricks  often  contain  a good  deal  of 
water,  and  if  put  into  a furnace  in  this  state,  and 
if  the  heat  is  got  up  rapidly,  the  bricks  crack  and 
crumble  to  pieces.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  silica  bricks,  and  the  writer  had  known  in- 
stances of  bricks  being  condemned  as  chemically 
bad  when  the  fault  lay  with  those  who  used  them 
without  properly  drying  them.  It  is  well  in  the 
case  of  silica  bricks  to  aotually  set  them  as  hot 
as  they  can  be  handled.  In  all  cases  when 
a furnace  is  first  started,  and  especially  with 
Siemens  furnaces,  a very  small  fire  should  be 
kept  up  for  several  hours,  and  then  very  gradually 
increased.  This  plan  would  add  weeks  to  the  life 
of  these  furnaces.  Most  bla9t-furnace  managers 
know  and  practise  this  very  slow  and  careful 
drying  of  their  plant,  but  it  is  too  often  neglected 
in  mill  and  other  furnaces. 

Florence. — Professor  Dupre  has  generously 
offered  to  make  a statue  of  Miohelangelo  for  the 
Piazzali,  if  the  block  of  marble  be  given  him. 
Subscriptions  for  the  purpose  were  immediately 
opened,  the  French  artists,  Meissonier  and  Guil- 
laume, giving  100  francs  each.  Serious  projects 
are  being  set  on  foot  for  the  completion  of 
the  facade  of  the  duomo,  and  a general  appeal 
for  subscriptions  to  be  made  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  is  talked  of. 


New  Bank  Buildings  at  Turriff.  — New 

premises  for  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank  have 
just  been  completed  at  Turriff,  from  a design 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  architect,  Aberdeen.  The 
building  occupies  a site  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Balmellio  streets,  the  frontages  being  re- 
spectively 45  ft.  and  56  ft.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  somewhat  mixed,  but  the  prevailing 
characteristic  is  the  Old  Scottish  Baronial.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  structure  is  a 
square  clock-tower  at  the  angle  facing  High- 
street,  which  rises  to  a height  of  63  ft.  The 
main  building  is  three  stories  in  height.  The 
contractors  who  executed  the  work  were  Fordyce 
& Sons,  masons;  John  Morrison,  carpenter; 
Joseph  Ross  & Son,  plasterers ; John  Gillespie, 
slater;  W.  & C.  Duthie,  plumbers;  and  Alex. 
Watson,  painter,  all  of  Turriff.  The  encaustic 
tiles  were  laid  by  Hawley,  of  Edinburgh  ; the 
bell-hanging  was  executed  by  Bailie  M'Hardy, 
of  Aberdeen ; the  grates,  ranges,  &c.,  were 
furnished  by  Knox  & Webster,  Aberdeen;  while 
the  lightning-rod  was  fixed  by  “ Steeple  Jack,” 
of  Dundee. 

Bicentenary  of  tlie  Great  Fire  of  North- 
ampton.— The  20th  of  September,  1675,  is  a 
memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  Northampton, 
for  on  that  day  600  houses  were  burned  and  700 
families  rendered  homeless,  all  within  the  space 
of  three  hours.  The  damage  was  estimated  at 
150,0001.,  but  only  eleven  lives  were  lost, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fire  commenced  at 
mid-day,  in  a thatched  cottage  near  the  castle. 
The  wind  was  blowing  strongly  from  the  west 
at  the  time,  and  the  houses  being  for  the  most 
part  of  timber,  and  roofed  with  thatch,  were 
readily  consumed  by  the  flames.  All  the  streets 
were  narrow  and  crooked  ; not  only  the  Drapery 
(which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  principal 
thoroughfare),  but  Sheep-street,  Gold-street, 
Bridge-street,  Abington-street,  and  the  rest.  A 
Northampton  paper  states  that  Mr.  John  Taylor 
is  preparing  a commemorative  volume. 

Industrial  Dwellings  in  Newcastle. — 

The  Newcastle  Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  at 
its  annual  meeting  the  other  day,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : — 

“ That  while  this  company  recognises  the  fact  that  their 
proceedings  up  to  this  time  have  resulted  iu  great  benefit 
to  those  for  whose  interest  the  company  was  created,  and 
that  the  demand  lor  such  accommodation  was  increasing, 
yet  having  received  tenders  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
buildings,  and  tinding  that  the  amount  required  is  far  in 
excess  of  their  previous  calculations,  they  recommend  that 
no  step  be  taken  in  the  matter ; but  this  company  would 
respectfully,  yet  earnestly,  urge  that  the  corporate  autho- 
rity of  this  town  should  at  once  carry  out  the  powers 
recently  conferred  upon  them  for  the  erection  of  dwellings 
for  the  industrial  classes.” 

It  is  stated  that  during  tlie  last  four  years  the 
price  of  materials  and  labour  in  the  building 
trade  of  Newcastle  has  gone  up  fully  50  per 
cent. 

Ford  School  Board.— Plans  for  proposed 
Board  Schools  by  four  architects,  under  the 
assumed  names  of  “Hope,”  “Ventilation,” 
“ Marchio,”  and  “ Diogenes,”  were  laid  before 
this  Board  at  its  monthly  meeting  in  South 
Hylton  on  the  6th  ult.,  when  it  was  deoided 
that  a Bpecial  meeting  should  be  held  on  the 
20th,  at  which  meeting  the  Board  selected  the 
design  of  “ Marchio,”  No.  3,  for  the  proposed 
new  Board  Schools,  this  selection  being,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Educational 
Department.  The  design  selected  is  by  Mr. 
Martin  Greener,  and  comprises  a range  of  build- 
ings about  246  ft.  long.  The  general  character 
of  the  buildings  is  plain  Gothic,  and  the  accom- 
modation is  for  600  children. 

Parish.  Church  of  Maynooth,  Kildare, 
Ireland. — The  friends  and  parishioners  of  the 
late  Rev.  George  D.  Blacker,  rector  of  Maynooth, 
have  recently  erected  by  subscription  a memorial 
pulpit,  at  a cost  of  1201.,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Fredk.  A.  Butler,  M.A.,  architect,  of  Dublin.  It 
is  principally  of  Caen  stone,  with  polished  shafts 
of  grey  and  red  Irish  marbles,  and  is  enriched 
with  appropriate  carving.  A reading-desk  of 
the  same  material,  and  corresponding  in  style 
with  the  pulpit,  has  been  presented  by 
the  Duchess  of  Leinster.  Both  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  have  been  executed  satisfactorily 
by  Mr.  A.  P.  Sharp,  of  Dublin. 

Light. — Mr.  Uriah  A.  Boyden,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  deposited  with  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute the  sum  of  1,000  dols.,  to  be  awarded 
as  a premium  to  “ any  resident  of  North 
America  who  shall  determine  by  experiment 
whether  all  rays  of  light,  and  other  physioal 
rays,  are  or  are  not  transmitted  with  the  same 
velocity.” 


Merton  College  Tower,  Oxford,  Struck 
by  Lightning. — During  a violent  thunderstorm 
which  passed  over  Oxford  on  the  27th  ult.,  the 
lightning  struck  one  of  the  pinnacles  of  Merton 
College  tower,  which  has  just  been  restored  by 
Messrs.  Fisher  & Hobdell,  splitting  from  the 
apex  to  the  base  the  vane,  part  of  the  stonework 
being  deeply  imbedded  in  the  lead  and  woodwork 
on  the  roof  of  the  tower.  The  moulds  on  the 
edge  of  the  pinnacle  were  divided  for  about  4 ft- 
as  clearly  as  if  out  with  a Baw,  and  the  massive 
stones  were  turned  at  almost  right  angles  to  their 
original  position.  Several  workmen  narrowly 
escaped  injury. 

A Fraudulent  Foreman. — At  the  Guildhall 
Police  Court,  on  the  27th  ult.,  James  Townsend,, 
a foreman  painter,  until  recently  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Bracher  & Sons,  builders,  was  sen- 
tenced to  a month’s  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labour,  for  obtaining  121.  17s.  6d.  by  false  pre- 
tences from  Mr.  Henry  Batt,  the  general 
manager  to  Messrs.  Bracher.  The  prisoner  had 
represented  that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill,  and 
eventually  that  she  was  dead,  and  the  sum  in 
question  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Batt,  and 
handed  to  the  prisoner,  whose  statements  were 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  totally  untrue. 

Another  Thriving  Town  for  the  Map 
of  Bn  gland.  — One  of  the  most  thriving,  and 
for  builders  especially,  new  places  in  the  North 
of  England,  iB  Byker,  a suburb  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  houses  are  being  erected  on  every 
available  piece  of  ground  thereabouts.  Such 
beiDg  the  case,  the  first  great  enterprise  thought 
of  is  a bridge  across  the  river  Ouseburn,  and 
already  a company  has  been  formed  to  construct 
the  Byker-bridge,  at  a cost  of  50,0001.,  and  the 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
to  complete  the  bridge  at  the  earliest  period, 
for  the  sum  of  36,2121.,  the  other  portion  of  the 
capital  going  for  land,  &c. 

A Grateful  Town  Council. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Norwich  Town  Council,  on  the  21st  ult., 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  “ That  this  council 
desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  tbe  services 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Conquest  during  the  temporary 
absence,  through  illuess,  of  the  city  engineer  and 
surveyor  [Mr.  Thwaites],  and  to  testify  to  the 
ability  and  intelligence  which  he  manifested  in 
the  management  of  about  sixty  mileB  of  road 
and  streets,  the  sewage  and  pumping  station,  the 
ereotion  of  buildings,  and  the  various  duties  of 
the  department,  and  to  the  zeal  and  courtesy 
with  which  he  fulfilled  the  orders  of  the  council.” 

Aid  in  Turning  Hard  Metals. — Hitherto, 
mechanical  engineers  and  turners  have  been 
baffled  in  turning  very  hard  alloys,  the  highest 
tempered  tools  beooming  blunted  when  moistened, 
with  the  usual  liquids.  It  is  now  found  that 
tools  wetted  with  petroleum  work  with  ease 
alloys  of  zinc,  copper,  and  tin,  and  in  working 
steel  a mixture  ot  petroleum  and  essence  of 
turpentine  acts  like  magic.  In  setting  a razor, 
the  petroleum  and  turpentine  act  better  than  oil. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  French  for  this  hint  as 
to  cutting  metals. 

Dwellings  for  Workmen  at  Cardiff.— It 

is  stated  that  the  Messrs.  Cory  Brothers  have 
leased  from  Lord  Bute  a large  portion  of  Ten 
Acres-field,  and  have  commenced  the  erection  of 
twenty  large  shops,  which  are  to  form  the  base- 
ments of  a number  of  rooms,  which  will  be  let  off 
in  “flats”  as  dwelling-houses,  a balcony  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  at  the  front,  access  being 
obtained  to  them  also  at  the  baok.  The  upper 
story  will  be  formed  into  a kind  of  winter-garden 
or  conservatory.  The  coBt  is  estimated  at  about 
20,0001. 

Strike  of  Masons  at  Whitehaven.— The 

stonemasons  of  Whitehaven  have  made  a demand 
upon  their  employers  of  an  advance  of  2s.  lOd. 
per  week  upon  their  present  rate  of  wages, 
bringing  what  they  now  claim  up  to  34s.  per 
week.  The  masters,  at  a subsequent  meeting, 
made  an  offer  of  33s. ; but  this  the  men  refused, 
and  there  has  in  consequence  been  a general 
strike  in  the  town.  There  are  about  forty 
masons  employed  in  Whitehaven,  and  of  this 
number  it  is  stated  that  nearly  one-half  have 
since  left  for  other  places. 

“Commission.”  — Some  scandal  has  been 
caused  in  Ipswich  by  the  discovery  on  the  part 
uf  the  School  Board  that  their  architect  had 
received  20  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  heating 
apparatus,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wright  & Co. 
l’he  fact  came  out  in  consequence  of  the 
apparatus  not  answering  the  purpose,  and  the 
makers  being  called  upon  to  take  it  away,  and 
return  the  money  paid. 
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Extension  of  the  Use  of  Natural  Gas. — 
The  highly  satic  factory  results  obtained  by  the 
use  of  natural  gas  in  puddling  and  heating  fur- 
naces at  Erie,  Leechburg,  and  other  places  iD 
Pennsylvania,  has  induced  a serious  effort  to 
bring  this  excellent  fuel  from  the  great  gas-well 
in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  ironworks 
of  Graff,  Bennett,  & Co.,  and  Spang,  Chalfant,  & 
Co.,  in  Pittsburgh.  It  is  proposed  to  use  a pipe 
6 in.  in  diameter,  and  17  miles  long ; this  will 
be  carried  in  a trench  3 ft.  deep,  and  the  work 
is  under  contract  to  be  finished  within  a month. 

Proposed  New  Public  Offices  for  New- 
bury.— The  town  council  of  Newbury  lately 
resolved  to  erect  new  municipal  offices,  and  have 
made  application  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  permission  to  borrow  3,500Z.  for  the  purpose. 
Plans  having  been  advertised  for,  those  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Money  were  selected. 

Proposed  Park  for  Gateshead.— The  Town 
Council  of  Gateshead  have  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow 
35,000Z.  for  the  purchase  of  the  Saltwell  Estate 
for  a public  park  and  pleasure-ground.  Messrs. 
Richard  Cail  and  E.  B.  Reed,  who  have  surveyed 
the  property,  value  it  at  33,525 1. 

Barracks. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Higgs, 
& Hill,  at  nearly  50,000Z.,  was  accepted  on  the 
24th  ult.  by  the  War  Office  for  building  the  new 
barracks  at  Caterham,  Surrey.  The  same  firm 
are  also  building  the  barracks  at  Bedford,  which 
are  proceeding  with  considerable  rapidity. 

The  School  Board  for  London.  — The 

School  Board  for  London  held  its  first  meeting 
after  the  recess  on  Wednesday  last  (29th  ult.), 
when  Sir  Charles  Reed  gave  a resum.6  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  since  the  passing  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 
annual  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above 
institution  will  take  place  at  Willis's  Rooms  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  of  November  next,  when 
Mr.  John  Aird,  jun.,  will  preside.  We  trust  the 
committee  will  be  well  supported  on  the  occasion 

The  Works  of  David  Cox. — The  Liverpool 
Art  Club  proposes  to  exhibit  early  in  November 
a selection  from  the  works  of  David  Cox,  which 
it  is  hoped  to  make,  will  be  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic of  this  painter. 

The  Roofs  of  the  New  Law  Courts  will 
be  covered,  we  are  told,  with  the  permanent 
green  slates,  to  be  supplied  by  Messrs.  Ashton  & 
Green,  from  their  quarries.  The  slates  are  to  be 
out  to  a pattern. 

Greenwich  Hospital. — The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  new  dining-hall 
at  the  Naval  Schools,  Greenwich,  to  accommo- 
date 1,000  boys. 

New  Bank  in  Rochester. — In  our  brief 
description  of  the  new  London  and  County  Bank 
in  Rochester  (p.  871,  ante ) we  omitted  to  give 
the  name  of  the  architect,  Mr.  E.  Evans  Cronk. 


TENDERS 

For  the  formation  of  new  street  from  Old-street  to 
High-street,  Shoreditch,  with  sewers  and  other  works 
connected  therewith,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  engineer:  — 

Marshall  £50,000  0 0 ! 

J’frrar  37,870  0 0 

Oliver 37,530  0 0 

Pearson 37,150  0 0 

Webster 36,900  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co 36,000  0 0 

Beevers  & Co 33,570  0 0 

Cardus  33,024  19  2 

Griffiths 33,000  0 0 

Dover  A Co 31,616  0 0 

Turner  31,000  0 0 

Downs  & Co 30,590  0 0 

Stevens  A Co 29,950  0 0 

Nowell  A Robson  29,500  0 0 

Qoodair 28,342  0 0 

Carey  (accepted)  25,550  0 0 ! 

For  new  schools,  Stockwell-rond,  Lambeth,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  K.  Robson,  architect  — 

Y\  all.  Brothers 8,604  0 0 

*}0,,,S0n  8,586  0 0 

Tfty'or 8,500  0 0 

8,415  0 0 

Tyerman 8,415  0 0 

21,TCr  8,352  0 0 

"r»8»  8,286  0 0 

Hill,  Higge,  & Hill 8,259  0 0 

Cooper  (accepted)  8,2-40  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  shop  near  to  the  Brixton  Station, 
for  Messrs.  Bell,  Cheshire,  A Co.  Mr.  John  Dunkley 
architeot : — 

Vincent* £122  10  0 

* Allowing  for  old  materials. 
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For  the  erection  of  ten  shops  at  Brixton,  for  Mr.  E.  G. 
Chapman.  Mr.  G.  Treacher,  architect : — 

Dunkley  (accepted) £4,360  0 0 


For  erection  of  District  Hospital  at  Lewes.  Messrs.  C. 
& F.  Rutley,  architects  : — 

Oxley  £2,4,'0  0 0 ! 

Longley  1,750  0 0 

Kempling  1,725  0 0 

Steer 1,630  0 0 

Card  & 8on  (accepted)  1,442  0 0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  the  new  Memorial  Church  at  New- 
market to  the  late  Lord  George  Manners,  M.F.  Mr. 
W.  Oldham  Chambers,  architect:  — 

D iwning £6,325  0 0 

Andrews 6, CO)  0 0 

Lacey  6,875  0 0 

Tooley 6,823  0 0 

Brett  6,735  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  572  children,  on  the  site  in  Princes-street,  Bedford- 
row,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 
architect  : — 

Dove,  Brothers £6,415  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  6,372  0 0 

Williams  & Son 6,303  0 0 

Sheffield  6,288  0 0 

Boyce  6,285  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 6,254  0 0 

Ennor  6,221  0 0 

Brass  6,147  0 0 

Hobson  6,146  0 0 

Pritchard  6,057  0 0 

Liwrance 6,986  0 0 

[Total  cost  of  buildings  per  head,  10/.  9s.  3d.] 

For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  1,104  children,  on  the  site  in  Canal-road,  Hoxton,  for 
the  8chool  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Webber £11/75  0 0 

Shurmur  10,1-44  0 0 

Williams  & Bon  10,441  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  10,110  0 0 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts  9,918  0 0 

Pritchard 9,911  0 0 

Lawrance 9,960  0 0 

Grover  9,734  0 0 

Boyce  (accepted)  9,600  0 0 

[Total  cost  of  buildings  per  head,  8/.  12s.  Id  ] 

For^the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  572  children,  on  the  site  in  Glengall-road,  Cubitt 
Town,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson,  architect 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood £6,830  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 6,764  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 6,64)  0 0 

Downs  A Co 6,571  0 0 

Nightingale  6,553  0 0 

Kill  by  6,530  0 0 

Sewell  & Son ...  6,469  0 0 

Sheffield 6,455  0 0 

Ennor  (accepted) 6,332  0 0 

Total  cost  of  building  per  bead,  11L  Is.  4d.i 


For  farm  buildings,  Oxgate  Farm,  Hendon.  Mr.  Cha 
J.  Shoppes,  architect: — 

Wall £930  0 0 

Hoopel  925  0 0 

Donne 862  0 0 

W'icks  (accepted)  779  0 0 


Sin, — With  reference  to  the  tenders  for  five  villa 
dences  at  Knight’ 3-hill,  Norwood,  which  appeared  in  yoi 
issue  of  the  20th  inst.,  we  beg  to  say  that  in  our  tendi 
for  the  single  villa  we  omitted  to  include  an  addenda 
amounting  to  335/.  Our  tender  should  have  been  2,016/ 
not  1,680/.  Hook  & Oldbbt. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


J.  L—D.-C.  J.— A-O.  M.— Mi 
C.  C U —It.  M.-J.  L.  8.— D.  C.— J. 
G — R.  C.-L.  A.— R.  H.  C.-E. 


L.-S.  * S 


A.-G.  G.  P. 


imps  (reflectors  of  various  kinds  have  been  and  are  being  tried). 
\V.  A Co.  New  Haven  (received).— D.  R.  (they  have  mostly  bee 
J in  our  pages,  and  we  cannot  look  back). 
compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givia 
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Bath  Stone  of  beet  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepSts 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  01 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  Carlisle  House,  Soho. 
Mr.  Edward  Lavender,  architect : — 

Nightingale  £457  0 0 

Cock  (accepted)  455  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  schools  at  Lexden,  Essex.  Mr. 

G.  Oard  Pye,  architect : — 

Shepherd  ...£620  0 0 

Beard  615  0 0 

Garwood  & Eady 608  4 9 

Bade 685  0 0 

Diss 566  10  0 

Garwood  (accepted)  543  0 0 


For  alteration  and  additions  to  Cavendish  House,  on  the 
north  side  of  Burlington-gardens,  and  to  No.  33,  Old 
Burlington-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Piccadilly, 
for  Mr.  F.  Last.  Mr.  C.  E.  Barlow  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Boys, 
architects.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr  W.  Matthews  : — 

Browne  A Robinson  £16,210  0 0 

Brass 15,959  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 16,9)0  0 O 

Lucas 15,834  0 0 

Elsdon  15.690  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  15.650  0 0 

Bayes  A Ramago 15,561  0 0 


Alterations  to  warehouse,  No.  2,  Bevis  Marks,  for  Mr. 
S.  Beyfus.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect.  Quantities 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Batstone  A Sons:  — 

Mark  £3,030  0 0 

Waldram  A Co 2,806  0 0 . 

Moreland  A Nixon  2,76')  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2,695  0 0 

Oliver  2,525  0 0 
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CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Situations  | Situations 
Wanted.  I Vacant, 
r under  ..  2a.  6<L  4a.  6d. 

m words)..  0b.  6d_  | 0a.  Sd. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


" THE  BUILDER  " ia  supplied, . ..  _ 

in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  8a,  Any  larger  sn 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Offlc 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1KR. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  th 

usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  morta: 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cos 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  fc 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  J,  Mil 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODABT  & OO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— Thet 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pn 
duoing  Slates  in  all  Bizes,  and  in  any  quantity 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samph 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGE! 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt 


Notice  to  Inventors. 

HERBERT  & CO.  Patent  Office,  67,  Strandi 
London.  British  and  Foreign  Patents  obtained 
at  Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.  Searches  made. 
Sales  and  Licences  negotiated.  Handbook  and 
information  gratis. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


fanufacturera  of 


^_g_gHARLES  aCQLLlMCE'Sa  pateETt! 


' /"lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE! 

| 'AeVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLT! 

/ and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

J 36a,  BOROUGH  ROAI 

Discount  to  Builders.  T AwnriXT  o tv 

p Illustrated  Sheet  on  application.  JjUiNJJUiN  , O.hi. 


PERFECT  DAYLIGHT. 
Ohappuis’  Patent  Reflectors 

IMPROVE  NATURAL  DAYLIGHT  AND  SUPERSEDE  GAS 

CHAPPUIS,  Patentee,  69,  FLEET  STREET. 
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London  Bridge  and 
London  Traffic. 

HE  inadequacy  of  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  accom- 
mo  late  the  enormous 
traffio  which  ia  now 
concentrated  upon  that 
I line  of  communication 
is  by  no  means  a new 
subject  to  our  readers. 
Public  attention  has 
anew  been  called  to 
the  question,  and  pro- 
posals of  different 
natures  have  been 
freely  discussed  in  the 
daily  press.  We  can- 
not say  that  the  matter 
haB  hitherto  been  ap- 
proached in  a manner 
that  promises  satis- 
factory results.  In 
regarding  an  admitted  inconvenience,  it  is  wise 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  that  inconvenience 
before  prescribing  a remedy.  In  the  present 
instance,  we  cannot  see  that  this  wise  precaution 
has  been  taken.  The  fact  of  the  pressure  of 
traffic  on  the  bridge  is  the  only  one  as  to  which 
there  is  no  dispute.  It  will  be  well  to  ascertain 
the  principal  causes  of  that  pressure  before  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulty  can  be 
removed,  or  even  permanently  palliated,  by  the 
expedient  of  widening  the  bridge. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  our 
readers  that  on  the  last  oocasion  on  whioh  this 
subject  was  upon  the  tapis,  we  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  out  that  the  simple  expedient 
of  police  regulation  was  at  once  less  costly,  more 
practicable,  and  equally  efficient,  than  the  clumsy 
aud  questionable  tinkering  that  it  has  from  time 
to  time  been  proposed  to  apply  to  this  noble 
monument.  In  the  Builder  of  30th  of  October, 
1869,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  some  length. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stationing  of  one 
or  two  policemen  on  the  bridge  and  its  ap- 
proaches, and  the  subjecting  the  independent 
vagaries  of  drivers  of  all  kinds  to  a little  whole- 
some  despotism,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  bridge.  It  is 
possible  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  length  of 
our  tether,  so  far  as  the  mere  orderly  conduct  of 
the  traffic  is  concerned.  But  it  is  best  to  take 
nothing  for  granted  ; aud  the  question  of  direction 
of  vehicles  is  one  whioh,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
is  important  to  have  distinctly  set  at  rest. 

The  next  point  on  which  we  have  to  insist  is, 
that  before  the  engineer  is  called  in  to  exert  his 
structural  skill,  he  is  bound  to  exercise  his  pre- 
liminary function  as  a surveyor.  As  in  all  archi- 
tectural work,  plan  is  the  first  matter  to  settle, 
and  elevation  should  rise  out  of  plan,  so  is  it  the 
case,  most  especially,  in  bridge-building.  The 
first  question  here  is  the  stratigraphical  one. 
The  disposition  of  the  roads  and  streets  shows, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  natural  channels  sought 


by  the  traffic.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  indications  are  not  absolute.  In  the 
gradual  growth  of  a great  city,  it  sometimes 
beoom.es  necessary  to  cut  new  thoroughfares 
through  neighbourhoods  that  have  slowly  grown 
up  without  due  provision  for  the  future  wants  of 
the  population.  We  have  had  some  fiue  examples 
of  this  lately  in  many  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Europe, — in  none  more  striking  than  in  London. 
The  energy  which  insisted  on  hewing  the  noble 
opening  whioh  now  flanks  Charing  Cross,  at  the 
cost  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ducal  resi- 
dences in  London,  has  not  stopped  at  Temple 
Bar.  The  City  Surveyor  has  shown  himself 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  new  lines  of 
street.  How  is  it  that  it  is  sought  to  solve  the 
problem  of  London  Bridge  without  the  pre- 
liminary of  distinctly  stating  its  elements  ? 

If  we  look  at  such  a map  as  Wyld’s  new  plan 
of  London,  we  shall  see  that  London  Bridge  is 
situated  almost  exactly  on  the  central  line 
between  the  east  and  west  boundary  of  the 
map.  To  the  west  of  this  line  we  count  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  bridges,  taking  the  West  j 
London  Railway  Bridge,  which  crosses  the 
Thames  about  1,000  yards  higher  up  than  Batter-  ] 
sea  Bridge,  as  the  last.  To  the  east  of  London 
Bridge  we  have  only  the  small  footway  tunnel 
near  the  Tower,  and  the  original  Tuames 
Tupnel,  whioh,  for  several  reasons,  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  great  cost  incurred  in  the 
execution  of  the  project,  has  not  hitherto  taken 
the  full  share  which  it  was  expected  to  take  in 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  traffio.  As  it 
is,  the  actual  statistics  of  the  traffic  of  these  two 
tunnels  is  a piece  of  information  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  possess,  in  order  adequately  to  dis- 
ouss  the  matter  in  hand. 

Dealing,  however,  with  such  information  as 
the  map  supplies,  wc  find  that  for  about  sixty 
square  miles  of  the  metropolitan  area,  lying  to 
the  east  of  London  Bridge,  no  provision  for  cross- 
ing the  Thames  exists  other  than  that  furnished 
by  the  two  tunnels  we  have  mentioned,  whioh 
cannot  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a single  good  bridge.  To  the  west,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  sixty- two  square  miles  of 
area,  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  bridges  for 
road  and  railway  purposes  ; or  a bridge  for  every 
four-and-a-half  square  miles  of  area.  If  we  con- 
sider London  Bridge  with  regard  to  the  duty  which 
it  lias  to  perform  in  proportion  to  its  sister  struc- 
tures, we  thus  find  that  while  it  has  to  carry  the 
traffic  of  two-and-a-quarter  square  miles  of  the 
metropolitan  area  to  the  west  of  its  position,  it 
has  also  to  carry  the  traffic  of  at  least  thirty 
square  miles  of  the  eastward  area.  Thus,  sup- 
posing, for  the  sake  of  approximate  solution,  that 
each  bridge  is  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
public  service,  and  discharges  its  fair  share  of 
public  duty  (whioh  of  course  is  a very  rough 
estimate),  London  Bridge  is  now  called  on  to 
perform  eight  times  the  duty  for  which  we  have 
found  it  requisite,  in  other  spots,  to  erect  a bridge. 

But  even  this  estimate,  considerable  as  is  the 
stress  that  we  thus  see  is  thrown  on  this  great 
artery,  is  very  far  under  the  mark.  We  have 
, been  supposing  the  eastern  traffic  to  be  equally 


divided  between  London  Badge  and  the  two 
tunnels.  No  one  will  argue  that -such  is  the 
case.  We  suppose  no  one  would  argue  that  the 
two  tunnels  convey  a united  stream  of  traffio 
equal  to  that  which  flows  over  Blackfriars  Bridge 
or  over  Westminster  Bridge.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  crediting  the  tunnels  with  the  accommodation 
of  half  the  eastern  district,  we  must  not  allow 
them  more  than  the  average  traffic  of  one  of 
the  fourteen  western  bridges  j an  amount  repre- 
sented, in  our  present  calculation,  at  four-and-a- 
half  Bquare  miles  of  area  accommodated.  On 
this  view  we  now  throw  upon  London  Bridge 
twelve  times  the  average  duty  of  a river  bridge. 

It  would  be  perfectly  possible,  by  taking  com- 
parative returns  for  a week  or  two,  to  convert 
the  above  rough  estimate  into  a definite  statis- 
tical table,  which  would  furnish  a certain  stand- 
point for  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Not  only 
is  it  possible,  but  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  oivic 
authorities  to  obtain  such  information,  before 
proceeding  to  a measure  which  would  be  ques- 
tionable from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  and, 
as  we  think  we  have  shown,  utterly  inadequate 
from  a surveyor’s  point  of  view.  All  that  we 
can  do,  in  the  absence  of  information  with  which 
the  public  have  a right  to  be  supplied,  is  to  in- 
dicate those  causes  which  tend,  either  on  one 
hand  or  on  the  other,  to  complicate  the  question  of 
average ; and  to  give  to  each  of  the  seventeen 
lines  of  communication  now  existing  across  the 
Thames  a public  and  a traffio  of  their  own. 

The  first  of  these  considerations  is  that  of  the 
stratigraphical  position  of  each  bridge,  depend- 
ing on  the  course  of  the  river,  and  the  corre- 
sponding direction,  of  the  streams  of  traffio.  Thus, 
London,  Blackfriars,  Southwark,  and  Waterloo 
bridges  must  be  regarded  as  almost  exclusively 
adapled  for  the  conveyance  of  north  and  south 
traffic.  Westminster  and  Lambeth  bridges,  on 
the  contrary,  provide  chiefly  for  the  eastward 
and  westward  traffic,  although  all  these  six 
bridges  have  the  common  feature  of  afford- 
ing communication  between  the  Surrey  and 
Middlesex  banks  of  the  Thames. 

Again,  we  have  to  consider  the  different  duties 
discharged  by  the  road  and  the  railway  bridges. 
These,  again,  are  complicated.  Thus  the  Victoria 
railway  bridge  may  be  regarded  as  chiefly 
occupied  by  country  and  suburban  traffic.  Tae 
Charing-cross  and  Cannon-street  bridges,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  conveying  not  only  suburban 
and  country,  but  even  Continental,  traffio,  play 
an  important  part  in  disembarrassing  the  streets 
by  the  City  and  Charing-cross  trains,  and  these 
come  into  competition  with  the  Underground 
Railway.  The  crossing  of  the  river  twice  by 
the  Cannon-street  and  Charing-cross  passengers 
is  only,  so  to  speak,  an  accident.  These  bridges 
do  the  work,  in  this  respect,  of  the  streets  lying 
parallel  to  the  river.  Thus  not  only  the  actual 
number  of  passengers  over  each  bridge  requires 
enumeration,  bub  the  nature  of  the  passenger- 
journeys,  whether  internal  or  from  without,  must 
be  ascertained  before  we  are  in  a position  to 
• leoide  as  to  the  duty  performed  by  our  several 
bridges. 
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Facility  of  access  is  another  main  point  to ' 
study.  This  facility  may  be  interfered  with  by 
two  distinct  causes  : one  is  financial,  the  other  is 
of  an  engineering  nature.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
accessible  and  convenient  of  our  road-bridges, 
the  beautifully  level  way  that  leads  over  Waterloo, 
is  greatly  relieved  from  the  traffic  that  would 
otherwise  flow  over  it,  by  the  toll,  both  for  pedes- 
trians and  for  vehicles.  Southwark  Bridge,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  rendered  comparatively  use- 
less by  the  double  difficulty  presented  by  the 
plan,  and  by  the  level  of  its  approaches.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  appreciable  amount  of 
the  enormous  traffic  that  pours  over  London 
Bridge  is  driven  to  that  channel  in  order  to 
avoid  either  the  toll  of  Waterloo  or  the  difficult 
ascent  of  Southwark  Bridge. 

With  regard  to  this  latter  structure,  as  to 
which  it  is  lamentable  to  see  how  ill  it  performs 
the  promise  of  its  graceful  elevation,  it  may  be 
well  here  to  note  a remark  often  made  by  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Fox,  who  was  certainly  a very 
competent  and  experienced  authority  on  iron- 
work in  g-neral,  and  iron  bridges  iu  particular. 
Sir  Charles  was  long  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  take  down  the  iron  super- 
structure of  Southwark  Bridge,  and  rebuild  it,  at 
his  own  cost,  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  that  might 
be  saved  in  the  new  structure.  We  can  suggest 
no  method  that  would  provide  additional  bridge 
accommodation  at  so  small  an  expense  as  a re- 
construction of  this  kind.  The  portion  of  the 
work  of  a river  bridge  which  is  both  the  moBt 
costly  and  the  most  difficult  to  estimate,  would 
be  avoided  in  this  instance.  The  objectionable 
rise  in  the  roadway  might  be  obviated  by  a 
reconstruction  of  the  su  perstructure  of  the  bridge. 
And  even  if  Sir  Charles  Fox’s  idea  did  not  meet 
with  a contractor  who  had  the  courage  to  sup- 
port it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sale  of 
the  large  quantity  of  iron  to  be  removed  would 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  new  structure  to  a very 
moderate  sum.  The  difficulty  of  the  approaches 
would  thus  be  reduced  to  that  of  plan  alone.  The 
levels  might  be  easily  adjusted.  And,  in  that 
case,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  rearrangement 
of  the  approaches  so  as  to  give  adequate  width 
would  prove  comparatively  inexpensive,  or  at 
least  remunerative  of  the  actual  cost.  To 
enable  Southwark  Bridge  to  take  its  fair  share 
of  the  traffic,  ought  to  be,  in  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  first  steps  taken  for  the  relief  of  London 
Bridge. 

Facilitating  the  passage  of  the  Thames  to  the 
westward  of  London  Bridge,  however  it  might 
relieve  that  structure  of  the  traffic  now  unduly 
thrown  upon  it  from  the  area  west  of  its  line, 
would  have  no  effect  in  reducing  that  enormous 
traffic  from  the  eastern  districts,  which  we  have 
seen  reason  to  estimate  at  from  eight  to  twelve 
times  the  average  duty  of  each  of  the  fourteen 
bridges  above  the  ancient  line  of  passage.  Here 
the  map  has  to  be  consulted.  Aldgate,  just 
half  a mile  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  line  of 
London  Bridge,  and  at  an  equal  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  a 
great  natural  convergence  of  lines  of  traffic. 
The  great  arteries  of  the  Whitechapel-road  and 
the  Commercial-road  here  unite  ; while  Hounds- 
ditch  brings  down  a large  share  of  the  traffic 
from  the  north,  to  join  that  thus  flowing  from 
the  east.  The  Eastern  Counties  Station  at  Shore- 
ditch, the  Liverpool-street  Station  of  the  North- 
Western  line,  and  the  Blackwall  Station,  all 
lying  within  about  a mile  of  distance  north  and 
south,  discharge  au  enormous  amount  of  traffic 
in  this  locality.  On  the  south  of  the  river,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Aldgate,  if  the  conneoting-line 
be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  current  in  this 
locality,  the  important  line  of  Bermondsey- 
street  provides  a channel  which,  with  compara- 
tively small  improvements,  would  tap  the  great 
artery  of  the  Old  Kent-road,  and  draw  to 
any  means  of  crossing  the  river  established  in 
the  position  indicated,  all  that  portion  of  the 
traffic  which  had  an  eastward  tendency  when 
the  Thames  was  crossed.  A well-constructed 
and  well-approached  tunnel,  crossing  the  Thames 
between  the  Custom  House  and  the  Tower, 
would  so  obviously  and  advantageously  accom. 
modate  this  traffic,  and  lighten  London  Bridge 
of  at  least  half  of  its  pressure  from  the  eastern 
districts,  that  we  must  suggest  that  the  con- 
struction of  such  a line  of  communication  is 
only  a question  of  time. 

As  to  further  communications  of  this  nature, 
or  as  to  any  endeavours  to  provide  for  the  fuller 
use  of  Mr.  Brunei’s  original  tunnel,  we  need  not 
now  speak.  Neither  do  we  at  present  do  more 
than  suggest  whether  the  enlargement  of  Mr. 
Barlow’s  cheap  little  passenger-tube  might  not 


be  the  wisest  step  to  adopt  in  the  first  instance. 
Important  questions  of  an  engineering  character, 
as  well  as  of  a surveying  character,  have  to  be 
made  quite  clear  before  a judicial  decision  can 
be  properly  arrived  at  on  these  points.  But  wc 
think  it  highly  important  thus  to  intimate  what 
are,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  the  controlling 
features  of  the  case. 

London  Bridge,  with  Southwark  Bridge  rendered 
passable,  Waterloo  Bridge  free,  and  the  Tower 
Tunnel  thoroughly  practicable,  would  be  relieved 
of  at  least  half  of  its  present  traffic,— so  relieved, 
we  may  hope,  that  it  will  stand  to  the  times  of 
our  children’s  children  as  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  that  great  era  of  highway  engi- 
neering which  preceded  the  introduction  of 
railways. 

That  it  will  stand,  if  interfered  with,  whether 
in  stone  or  in  iron,  we  think  to  be  highly  ques- 
tionable. We  have  not,  at  this  moment,  the 
detailed  information  on  the  subject  at  hand,  but, 
as  far  as  memory  serves,  we  believe  that  the 
question  of  permanent  stability  is  one  with  which 
it  will  be  extremely  unsafe  to  tamper.  Those 
persons  who  propose  to  add  to  the  width,  or  even 
to  the  weight,  of  the  bridge,  should  Btudy  the 
account  left  on  record  of  the  difficulties  that  at- 
tended the  laying  of  the  foundations.  They  will 
find  that  the  platform  under  at  least  one  of  the 
piers  was  described  as  out  of  level,  and  that  the 
increased  scour  of  the  river,  which  has  been 
so  much  affected  by  the  construction  of 
the  Embankment  and  various  other  works, 
may  at  any  time  have  an  effect  even  upon 
the  existing  piling.  However  this  may  be, 
the  man  who  would  attempt  to  meddle  with 
the  actual  foundations  would  be  more  bold  than 
wise.  From  our  recollection  of  the  difficulties  to 
which  we  refer,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  far  witnih 
the  limits  of  possibility  that  even  such  a weight- 
ing of  the  bridge  as  would  be  caused  by  iron 
cantilevers  or  segments,  and  projecting  foot- 
ways might  have  a sensible  effect  on  the  plat, 
form  or  on  the  piling.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
an  engineer  would  be  altogether  unjustified  in 
taking  such  a responsibility  without  two  previous 
step3.  One  of  these  is  a careful  examination 
of  all  records  that  are  accessible  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  works  during  the  actual  erection  of 
the  bridge.  The  result  of  that  search, — unless 
we  greatly  err, — will  only  render  more  impera- 
tive the  second  precaution.  That  is,  with  the 
aotual  working  plan  in  hand,  to  make  a careful 
submarine  survey  of  every  pier,  and  a cross  sec- 
tion of  the  river  beneath,  above,  and  below  the 
bridge.  If  Buch  a survey,  whioh  should  identify 
every  outside  pile,  show  how  much  hold  it 
actually  haB  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  detect  what 
is  the  actual  condition  of  the  riverbed,  and  what 
is  its  tendency  to  deepen,  or  otherwise,  under 
existing  tidal  and  fluviatile  conditions,  show  that 
we  may  with  safety  either  further  weight  the 
pier  foundations,  or  endeavour  to  extend  them, 
then  it  may  be  time  to  raise  the  question 
whether  any  attempt  to  add  to  the  bridge  will 
have  any  result  but  its  ultimate  downfall. 

Supposing  these  apprehensions  to  be  ill, 
founded — which  must  be  done  not  by  a sneer,  but 
by  a professional  report, — we  shall  be  in  a position 
to  discuss  the  propriety  of  either  scheme  of 
widening.  Nor  can  we  omit  to  say  that  the 
City  authorities  stand,  with  respect  to  this  noble 
structure,  in  a position  of  national  trustees. 

As  to  the  plan  of  actually  widening  the  bridge, 
as  at  present  advised,  we  recommend  the  advo- 
cates of  an  iron  addition  to  the  bridge  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  viaduct  that  carries  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  over  the  high-road  at 
Watford.  The  utter  disfigurement  of  a hand- 
some and  simple  design  of  Robert  Stephenson’s 
that  they  will  there  observe,  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  consequences  of  adopting  a similar 
mode  of  eking  out  London  Bridge.  Further, 
we  hold  that  the  engineering  objections  are 
likely  to  prove  very  serious.  The  cost  could 
not  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  original 
bridge.  It  would,  we  should  consider,  be 
likely  to  be  far  more  than  that  of  either  of  the 
two  methods  for  relieving  the  traffic  which  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest,  if  not  as  much 
a9  both  put  together.  Such  a work,  if  under- 
taken, must  be  done  adequately.  We  must  pro- 
vide for  a century  or  more,  remembering  that 
the  population  of  London  doubles  in  forty  years  ; 
and  thus,  if  things  go  on  as  they  do  at  present, 
will  be  four  times  what  it  now  is  in  1955.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  such  a task  as 
this  on  a smaller  scale  than  that  of  doubling  the 
width  of  the  bridge.  What  will  this  entail  as  to 
the  approaches  ? 

And  there  is  more  than  the  question  of  C03t. 


There  is  the  question  of  the  wise  ordering  of  the 
arterial  communications  of  the  metropolis.  If 
the  matter  be  duly  reflected  on,  it  will  become 
obvious  that,  if  we  could,  to-morrow,  double  the 
width  of  London  Bridge,  and  adequately  increase 
that  of  its  approaches,  we  should  be  rather  com- 
plicating  than  simplifying  the  question.  We 
should  be  giving  an  additional  stimulus  to  that 
very  concentration  of  traffic  whioh  is  the  evil 
from  which  we  suffer.  As  it  is,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Haywood,  obstructions  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  approaches  than  on  the 
bridge.  It  is  rather  from  the  conflict  of  the  dif- 
ferent streams  of  traffic,  than  from  the  friction 
of  the  general  stream  in  its  channel,  that  con- 
fusion occurs;  and  the  main  cause  of  this  is,  as 
we  hope  we  have  shown,  that  we  pour  over  this 
one  bridge  a vast  amount  of  traffic  that  is  turned 
from  its  natural  course  by  the  want  of  proper 
communications.  We  reduce  the  services  of 
Waterloo  and  of  Southwark  Bridges  to  perhaps 
one-fourth  of  their  capacity,  by  financial  and 
engineering  obstacles,  and  we  fail  altogether  to 
provide  a means  of  crossing  the  river  for  the 
traffic  that  flows  to  Aldgate,  and  the  parts  east- 
ward of  Aldgate.  So  long  as  we  do  this  wo 
shall  have  a block  at  London  Bridge.  We  may 
spoil  its  beauty,  we  may  attempt  to  widen  it,  or 
we  may  bring  it  down  with  a run.  But  we  shall 
never  make  it  a commodious  crossing  for  the 
Thames  until  we  pay  intelligent  attention  to  the 
plan  of  London,  and  to  the  requirements  of 
London  traffic. 


MANCHESTER  AND  ITS  TOWN  HALL. 
TnE  Manchester  Town-hall,  the  largest  build- 
ing in  progress  in  England  next  to  the  Law 
Courts,  is  now  nearly  completed  externally,  and 
so  far  forward  internally  that  the  extensive 
range  of  offices  allotted  to  the  Waterwoiks 
Department  is  already  occupied,  though  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  a good  deal  yet  remains  to 
be  done  before  it  can  be  habitable.  What  re- 
mains to  be  completed  of  the  exterior  is  only  the 
spire  and  upper  part  of  the  lantern  of  the  great 
tower,  this  portion  Of  which  is  still  enveloped  in 
scaffolding ; the  remainder  of  the  building  is 
now  in  a condition  to  allow  of  a fair  judgment  of 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  we  may  say  at  once 
that  this  quite  realises  the  expectations  we  have 
previously  formed  and  expressed  as  to  the  fine 
architectural  result  of  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  largest 
and  most  important  building.  No  other  pro- 
vincial town  can  boast  of  a modern  edifice  on 
such  a scale  as  this,  and  presenting  such  a pic- 
turesque  coup  d'ceil. 

The  drawbaok  to  the  effect  of  the  Town-hall, 
considered  as  the  architectural  centre  of  the 
towD,  is  the  want  of  space  round  it,  and  of  a 
good  approach  to  it.  The  principal  approach, 
CroBS-street,  which  connects  Market-street  with 
Albert-square,  comes  in  at  a corner  of  the 
Square  and  by  a rather  straggling  and  circuitous 
line.  There  is  a want  of  a main  central  approach 
opposite  to,  instead  of  at  angles  with,  the  prin- 
cipal front.  This  cannot  be  had,  owiDg  to  the 
side. ways  position  which  the  site  of  the  Town- 
hall  occupies  in  relation  to  the  most  important 
quarter  of  the  city;  and  Manchester  is  peculiarly 
irregular  and  out  of  right  angles  in  regard  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  older  and  more  central  thorough- 
fares. Some  alteration  is  really  required  at  the 
end  of  Cross-street  nearest  to  Market-street  and 
the  Exchange,  which  contracts  into  a narrow 
neck  exceedingly  inconvenient  for  traffic,  and 
entirely  deceptive  in  its  appearance;  for  no  one 
coming  from  the  Market-street  direction  would 
for  a moment  Buppose  that  this  was  the  main 
thoroughfare  to  the  municipal  and  architectural 
centre  of  the  town.  The  compulsory  setting 
back  of  a few  blocks  of  property  here,  as  they 
come  to  be  rebuilt,  would  effect  the  object,  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Albert-square,  the 
site  of  the  Town-hall,  is,  as  a good  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  not  a “ square,”  but  a 
triangle,  the  lines  of  which  have  fixed  those  of 
the  Town-hall,  and  given  to  the  great  block  of 
building  the  peculiar  shape  which  has  done  a 
good  deal,  probably,  to  suggest  and  help  its 
picturesque  composition,  while  at  the  same  time 
greatly  increasing  the  difficulty  of  planning  and 
arrangement.  On  the  side  to  which  the  principal 
front  looks  there  is  a considerable  open  space,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stands  Mr.  Worthington’s 
pretty, — rather  too  pretty,— Albert  Memorial ; 
and  on  this  side  it  is  possible  to  get  far  enough 
away  to  take  in  the  front  as  a whole,  and  even 
to  get  a fair  view  of  the  tower  in  not  too  sharp 
a perspective  angle.  On  the  other  two  sides 
there  is  little  more  than  a street’s  breadth  to 
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afford  a view  of  the  building  ; and  this  considera- 
tion justifies  the  rather  broken-up  treatment  of 
the  two  sides,  which  otherwise  might  be  con- 
sidered a little  too  varied  and  wanting  in  con- 
tinuity; as  it  is,  the  principal  front  only  is 
trf  ated  as  a uniform  design  on  a grand  scale, 
and  the  two  flanks  have  rather  the  aspect  of  a 
collection  of  buildings  in  one  block.  The  build- 
ings flanking  the  Town-hall  on  the  Princess- 
street  side  are  of  such  a description  (third-rate 
street  houses)  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  will 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  eventually  getting  rid 
cf  them,  widening  the  street,  and  replacing  these 
with  a style  of  building  more  in  character  with 
the  locality.  Thereat  of  the  surroundings  are 
mostly  comparatively  new  buildings  of  the  office 
and  warehouse  type,  all  of  solid  and  superior 
character,  some  possessing  considerable  archi- 
tectural merit. 

Externally,  the  Town-hall  is  in  that  modifica- 
tion of  Gothic  of  the  Geometrical  period  which 
its  architect  has  made  his  own,  and  which,  per- 
haps, has  fairer  claims  to  the  merit  of  originality 
and  consistency  than  most  modifications  of  former 
styles  which  are  at  present  practised.  The 
masonry  is  close-jointed  rubbed  stone,  with  thin 
courses  at  intervals,  which,  however,  scarcely 
show  much  as  a source  of  effect,  except  on  a near 
inspection.  The  principal  front  consists  of  a 
centre  (marked  by  the  tower)  and  sides  entirely 
symmetrical  in  general  disposition,  but  differing 
slightly  in  the  arrargement  of  the  windows. 
What  may  be  called  the  "order”  of  the  design 
(to  borrow  a Classic  term)  is  formed  by  windows 
with  stilted  square  heads  on  shafted  jambs  in 
the  ground  story, — over  which  comes  the  large 
tier  of  windows  of  the  state  suite  of  rooms,  with 
deeply-recessed  and  moulded  jambs  and  archi- 
volts,  and  divided  into  two  lights  each  by  a centre 
mullion,  with  a foliated  oircle  in  the  head.  Over 
these  is  a range  of  plain  pointed  arched  windows 
and  dormers.  The  centre  of  each  wing  is  broken 
by  a semi-octagonal  projecting  bay,  the  windows 
of  which  have  the  stilted  square  head,  though 
ranging  in  height  and  otherwise  with  the  pointed 
windows  of  the  main  story.  The  same  design  of 
windows  and  strings  is  maintained  with  little 
interruption  round  the  building,  except  that  on 
the  flanks  the  place  of  the  large  windows  of  the 
main  story  is  occupied  by  two  stories  of  pointed 
windows,  the  upper  tier  (second  floor)  with  a 
double  string  - course  under  and  with  small 
balconies  carried  on  brackets  the  depth  of  the 
space  between  the  two  strings : beneath  the 
windows  of  both  these  floors  are  panels  of  open 
tracery  of  various  designs.  These,  with  a 
bracketed  cornice  and  balustrade  consisting  of 
a small  arcade  of  pointed  arches  between  the 
dormers,  form  the  principal  decorative  features 
of  the  exterior,  which  is  perfectly  free  from  any 
of  the  overloaded  carving  and  profusion  of  orna- 
mental detail  which  in  many  modern  Gothic 
buildings  defeats  its  own  object.  The  treatment 
of  the  small  and  varying  foliated  ornament  in 
the  labels  of  the  ground-floor  windows  is  very 
artistic  and  delicate.  The  central  entrance  is 
marked  by  a deeply-recessed  and  moulded  door- 
way, with  a large  canopy  filled  with  open 
tracery-work  over,  and  crowned  by  a statue  as  a 
finial ; this  stands  well  out  from  the  plane  of  the 
main  wall,  with  very  good  effect.  Over  this 
rises  a large  gable  at  the  roof  level,  and  behind 
this  the  centre  tower  with  octagonal  angle  turrets, 
and  a principal  stage  formed  by  three  large 
deeply-recessed  lights  with  centre  mullions.  The 
transition  from  the  square  tower  to  the  octagon 
lantern  is  broken  by  gablets  on  each  face  of  the 
tower,  rising  through  the  line  of  the  cornice  and 
balcony,  as  well  as  by  the  terminations  of  the 
angle  turrets.  The  lantern  will  terminate  in  a 
short  stone  spire,  and  the  whole,  judging  from 
a perspective  sketch  which  we  were  enabled  to 
see,  will  form  a picturesque  termination  to  the 
tower ; and  we  decidedly  approve  of  the  stone 
spire  rather  than  the  slated  spiie  with  iron 
“ sproutings,”  a kind  of  ultra-development  of  the 
Mansard  roof,  which  is  so  much  the  fashion  at 
present.  The  height  of  the  tower  to  the  cornice 
is  about  175  ft.,  and  280  ft.  to  the  apex  of  the 
spire. 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  admirable 
plan  of  the  town-hall,  in  which  all  the  various 
suites  of  offices  required  by  the  different  depart- 
ments have  been  arranged  with  compactness, 
convenience  in  detail,  and  a simplicity  of  general 
plan,  seldom  achieved  in  a building  so  extensive 
and  complicated  in  its  requirements.  The  com. 
plete  corridor  thoroughfare  all  round,  with  its 
circular  staircase  at  each  of  the  three  angles,  is 
one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  building. 
The  architectural  details  of  these  staircases,  and 


of  the  vaulted  entrance-lobbies,  we  have  before 
described : it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
shafts  of  the  arcadiDg  are  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  marble,  respectively,  in  the  three  Btair- 
cases.  The  whole  of  the  floors,  both  corridors 
and  apartments,  are  fireproofed  on  the  Dennett 
principle,  the  office- floors  being  laid  with  board- 
ing on  shallow  joists  laid  on  the  fireproof  floor, 
and  the  corridors  paved  with  a random  mosaic 
work  in  small  tesserae  in  cement.  This  has  a very 
good  effect,  and  will  make  a remarkably  durable 
floor,  with  abetter  appearance  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  tiling.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  building,  in  the  main  entrance  under  the 
tower  for  instance,  and  the  part  of  the  corridor 
adjoining,  a real  design  in  mosaio  will  be  laid 
down ; in  the  other  corridors  the  random  work 
with  a simple  border  has  been  adhered  to.  The 
remainder  of  the  corridor  decoration  consists  of 
a dado  of  wall  tiling,  the  design  of  which  is  not 
yet  decided  on ; of  bands  of  flat  incised  orna- 
ment in  a grey-toned  terra-cotta,  which  has  a very 
good  effect,  and  of  transverse  arohes  with  mould- 
ings andenrichmentsinreddish-brown  terra-cotta, 
which  we  do  not  like  quite  so  much,  the  style  of 
work  being  scarcely  refined  enough  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  character  of  other  ornamental  detail 
in  the  building.  The  internal  windows  of  the 
oorridors,  looking  npon  the  central  courts,  have 
been  very  effectively  but  simply  glazed,  in  Bmall 
square  leaded  lights,  with  the  introduction  of  a 
slight  amount  of  colour  and  of  “bottle-end” 
glass  in  the  borders.  It  was  proposed  to  glaze 
these  internal  lights  with  obscured  glass  ; but 
this  idea  has  been  rightly  abandoned,  for  the 
intorest  of  the  interior  would  have  been  much 
impaired  by  shutting  out  from  the  thoroughfares 
the  view  of  the  architectural  detail  of  the  interior 
courts,  which  iB  aB  well  considered  and  executed 
as  the  main  external  design,  and  gives  to  the 
building  a look  of  architectural  completeness  in 
every  part  quite  different  from  that  produced  in 
buildings  where  they  “ make  the  back  part 
Bhabby.” 

The  state  entrance  to  the  Town-hall  is  of 
oourse  under  the  tower,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Albert-Equare  front;  and  to  the  right  of  this, 
on  entering,  a large  space  with  a vaulted  roof  on 
marble  Bhafts  is  left  as  a salle  d’atiente  for 
visitors  of  importauoe,  and  will  have  a decora- 
tive pavement  in  mosaic,  and  probably  be  further 
embellished  with  statuary  and  stained  glass 
designs.  Opposite  the  centre  entrance  is  the 
principal  staircase,  the  landing  of  which  on  the 
first-floor  forms  a large  vestibule  between  the 
great  hall  and  the  Mayor’s  state  suite  of  rooms, 
giving  access  to  both.  This  upper  vestibule, 
lighted  from  the  roof,  and  with  open  arcades 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  staircase,  will  be 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  picturesque  por- 
tions of  the  interior.  The  Mayors  suite  of  rooms 
and  the  council  chamber  and  ante-chamber  oc- 
cupy the  first-floor  of  the  principal  front.  The 
principal  dining-room  has  a panelled  oak  roof  of 
effective  though  simple  design,  the  ornamental 
treatment  throughout  the  building  being  re- 
markable for  good  taste,  in  a quiet  and  reticent 
style,  rather  than  for  costliness  and  elaboration. 
In  the  great  hall,  all  the  decorative  work  has 
still  to  be  done ; but  the  timber  roof  is  complete, 
and  is  a fine  and  very  solid  and  substantial  de- 
sign, which  may  be  called  a modified  liammer- 
beam  roof,  with  a peculiar  treatment  of  the  roof- 
springing  between  the  feet  of  the  principals, 
which  are  connected  by  a kind  of  arch  leaving  a 
deeply  shadowed  recess  between  the  woodwork 
and  the  wall.  The  fine  range  of  windows  on 
either  side  of  the  hall  offers  ample  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  high-class  stained  glass 
design  on  a large  scale.  The  offices  of  different 
departments,  which  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
first-floor,  and  the  ground  and  second  floors,  are 
mostly  finished  internally  in  a plain  and  simple 
manner  : the  chief  sets  of  rooms  have  a 
wainscot  carried  round  them,  one  or  two  of 
the  larger  rooms  boast  on  ornamental  plaster 
ceiling,  and  the  necessity  for  supporting  a solid 
wall  above  has  been  made  the  occasion  for 
one  or  two  internal  arcades  across  the  larger 
rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  consisting  of 
pointed  arches  carried  by  marble  Bhafts  with 
carved  capitals.  An  ample  range  of  windows 
with  a north  aspect  affords  the  requisite  light  to 
the  large  drawing-office  in  connexion  with  the 
town  surveyor’s  department. 

The  thoroughfare  portion  of  the  building  is 
heated  by  hot-water  pipes  in  the  corridors, 
served  from  two  boilers  in  the  basement,  and 
lifts  are  provided  at  certain  points  where  they 
may  be  of  use,  but  they  do  not,  apparently,  form 
' an  important  feature  in  the  internal  working. 


A considerable  quantity  of  spare  room  is  avail- 
able in  the  second-floor  and  in  the  roofs,  room 
which  it  seems  difficult  at  present  to  utilise  ; a 
portion  of  the  upper  rooms  was  spoken  of  as 
available  for  a free  library  and  reading-room, 
but  the  conclusion  that  has  been  come  to,  that 
rooms  so  high  up  in  the  building  would  be  too 
" uneasy  ” of  access  for  such  a purpose,  is  no 
doubt  correct.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  mosaic  used  in  the  building  is  supplied  by 
Mr.  Burke,  of  Newman-street ; the  ornamentally- 
glazed  windows,  by  Mr.  Odell ; the  terra-cotta, 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canning;  the  ornamental 
iron-work,  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Penrd  ; and 
the  stone  carving  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  The  heating- 
apparatus  is  put  in  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Co.,  and 
the  whole  building  has  been,  from  the  commence- 
ment, under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Osborne,  as  clerk  of  works. 

The  Manchester  Town  Hall  is  a good  example 
of  the  truthful  working  out  into  architectural 
form  of  a complicated  problem  in  planning,  and 
of  the  combination  of  a picturesque  treatment 
suggested  by  the  outline  of  the  site,  combined 
with  the  really  symmetrical  (though  at  first 
sight  apparently  irregular)  treatment  of  plan 
required  by  considerations  of  convenience  and 
comprehensiveness  in  the  practical  working  of 
the  municipal  machinery.  In  regard  to  style,  it 
is  of  some  interest  to  compare  this  with  the 
architect’s  earlier  building  in  the  same  town, 
which  first  gave  him  a reputation,  the  Manchester 
Law  Courts.  The  difference  between  the  detail 
of  the  two  buildings  marks,  in  a general  way,  the 
nature  of  the  course  which  modern  Gothic  has 
taken  in  the  hands  of  its  ablest  revivers  during 
the  interval ; though,  as  we  have  already  in- 
dicated, the  building  just  being  completed  Bhows 
a distinct  phase  of  the  style. 

No  other  very  extensive  building  operations 
seem  to  be  in  progress  in  the  town.  A block  of 
new  shops  and  offices,  or  warehouses,  in  Cross- 
street,  shows  a florid  Italian  style  not  of  a very 
refined  type,  nor  suited  to  preserve  effect  in  bo 
smoky  a neighbourhood.  It  is  not  a style  that 
we  should  recommend  Manchester  to  encourage 
in  her  street  architecture.  We  heard  wi  h regret 
that  talk  had  arisen  as  to  seizing  the  open  space 
at  the  top  of  Market-street,  in  front  of  the  in- 
firmary, for  building,  and  carrying  up  the  line  of 
street  across  the  space.  We  hope  no  such  unwise 
piece  of  false  economy  will  be  carried  out ; such 
open  spaces  in  towns  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, both  in  regard  to  appearance  and  health- 
fulness, and  Manchester  is  particularly  short  of 
such  areas,  and  cannot  afford  to  spare  this. 

We  mention,  with  pleasure,  the  good  average 
of  pictures  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, the  standard  of  the  collection  being 
higher  than  we  remember  in  some  previous 
years  when  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  it.  Among  Academy  pictures  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Aumonier’s  fine  work,  “The  Thames 
at  Great  Marlow,”  occupies  a very  good  place, 
and  appears  a far  better  work  than  iu  the  un- 
favourable position  which  it  occupied  at  Bur- 
lington House.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  “ Haidee 
and  Don  Juan,”  painted  some  time  since,  is 
exhibited  here.  The  water-colour  department 
is  very  strong  in  artistic  quality,  and  includes  a 
very  large  and  really  grand  drawing,  " In  the 
Fens,  Lincolnshire,”  by  Mr.  Sam  Bough,  now 
known  as  a member  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
but  the  ultimate  reputation  of  whose  works  will 
be  quite  independent  of  Academy  prestige. 
There  is  no  truer  genius  among  con  temperary 
landscape-painters  in  water-colour. 


MODERN  ATHENS. 

Following  up  our  aooount  (p.  875,  ante.)  of 
modern  works  in  Athens,  the  example  of  Greek 
architecture  which  we  will  now  describe, 
namely,  the  University,  owes  its  interest  to  the 
fact  that  it  exhibits  the  application  of  the 
Classic  style  to  a building  the  plan  and  purpose 
of  which  are  essentially  Western,  and  to  its  own 
peculiar  merits  and  defects,  more  especially  in 
the  matter  of  colouring,  as  Mr.  Hausen,  of  Den- 
mark, the  architect  under  whose  superinten- 
dence it  was  erected,  sought  to  illustrate  in  his 
design  the  polychromio  Bystem  of  the  ancients. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
Greek  polychromy,  contained  in  a book  pub- 
lished as  lately  as  1873.  We  refer  to  the  last 
edition  of  Messrs.  Bell  & Daldy’s  abridgment  of 
Stuart  & Revett’s  "Antiquities  of  Athens.” 
The  original  work  is  so  expensive  and  so  un- 
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■wieldy  that  a handbook,  professedly  containing 
its  substance  and  core,  was  undoubtedly  wel- 
comed by  the  architect  and  the  traveller,  and 
has  probably  already  circulated  extensively 
amoDg  the  profession.  It  is  reluctantly,  then, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  record  that  the  text  is 
ill-selected,  and  to  express  our  surprise  that  such 
original  matter  as  the  observations  on  poly- 
cbromic  decoration,  contained  on  pages  11  and 
12,  should  ever  have  been  allowed  to  be  printed. 

The  following  is  the  passage,  and  its  accu- 
racy happily  the  most  ignorant  might  well 
suspect;  for  the  foam  of  eloquence  which  boils 
upon  this  flood  of  words  warns  us  how  shallow 
are  the  waters  ; — 

“ Yet  there  is  one  circumstance  of  comparatively  recent 
discovery,  and  still  more  recently  ascertained  to  its  full 
extent,  which  gives  a strange  contradiction  to  our 
cherished  notions  concerning  the  purity  of  Grecian  taste, 
and  its  antipathy  to  all  coarseness  and  exaggeration.  It 
should  [»ic]  seem  that  the  Greeks  painted  their  temples, 
not  merely  m chiaroscuro,  or  in  subdued  tints,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  relief  to  projections  or  expressiveness  to 
ornamental  details,  but  with  glaring  colours,— reds,  and 
blues,  and  yellows,  with  violent  contrasts,  the  columns  one 
hue  and  the  entablature  another.  Nay,  there  is  a shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  sculptures  were  painted,  like  the  figure- 
bead  of  a man-of-war,  und  that  the  pillars  were  striped! — 
the  flulings  being  left  of  tho  unstained  marble,  while  the 
rest  was  daubed  with  villanous  ochre;  aud,  unluckily,  the 
cv  dence  of  these  incredibilities  is  most  exasperatingly 

clear We  cannot  believe  that  the  architects  of  the 

best  days  of  Greece  would  so  carefully  select  the  purest 
materials  in  tho  prospect  of  their  concealment  by  ft  mask 
of  tawdry  colour,— that  they  would  give  such  an  anxious 
finish  to  their  carvings,  knowing  that  their  sharpness  and 
delicacy  would  be  impaired  by  the  brush  of  the  ornamental 
painter.  Neither  is  it  probable  that,  if  this  vile  practice 
had  existed  in  the  olden  time,  no  hint  of  it  should  occur 

in  Pausanias  or  Vitruvius But  that  Ictinus  and 

Callimachus,  to  say  nothing  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles, 
practised  these  atrocities,  while  Pericles  approved  and 
patronised,  can  only  be  believed  quia  impossibile  eat." 

The  argument  of  the  anonymous  author  of 
this  diatribe  seems  to  be  that,  because  the  idea 
cf  polychromic  decoration  is  opposed  to  his 
“ cherished  notions  concerning  the  purity  of 
Grecian  taste,”  therefore,  although  “ unluckily 
the  evidence  of  these  incredibilities  is  most 
exasperatingly  clear,”  the  faot  of  polychrcmy 
having  been  practised  by  the  great  aitists  of 
Greece  is  not  to  be  believed.  Did  it  not  occur 
to  him  that  some  might  consider  the  Greeks, 
who  had  proved  tho  correctness  of  their  taste 
by  their  works,  sufficiently  competent  to  deter- 
mine what  constituted  purity  of  taste,  and 
might  go  on  to  conclude  that  his  “cherished 
notions  ” wero  incorrect,  and,  consequently,  that 
he  was  not  a fitting  persou  to  say  what  “ coarse- 
ness and  exaggeration”  consist  in?  Does  he 
not  know  that  the  three  primary  colours  have 
been  selected  for  deoorative  purposes,  from 
Moses  to  Solomon,  and  from  Solomon  to  Owen 
Jones,  all  the  world  over,  by  those  who  have 
possessed  a true  sense  of  beauty  ? And  why 
would  he  have  the  whole  front  of  one  hue  ? 

The  “suspicion  that  the  sculptures  were 
painted  like  the  figure-head  of  a man-of-war” 
is  by  no  meaus  “shrewd.”  What  was  done  is, 
in  all  probability,  this  : the  only  doubt  being  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
process  given  by  the  ancients.  Wax,  tempered 
to  a suitable  consistency,  was  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  6tatues,  and  was  then  fused  by 
means  of  a brazier  being  held  close  to  it,  so  that 
it  penetrated  the  surface  of  the  marble ; the 
statue  was  finally  brought  to  a fine  and  perma- 
nent polish,  by  means  of  rubbing  it  with  a candle 
and  a cloth.  As  to  the  colours,  they  were  mixed 
with  the  wax  before  it  was  laid  on.  For  the 
flesh,  the  wax  was  either  left  pure,  or  else  was 
tinted  with  flesh  colour ; for  the  eyes,  lips,  and 
hair,  suitable  colours  were  used  at  the  discretion 
of  tho  artist  whose  profession  it  was  to  tint 
statues.  The  hair  was  sometimes  gilded,  as 
were  frequently  the  drapery  and  armour,  though 
these  latter  might  be  cast  in  solid  metal,  and 
fastened  to  the  figure.  Although  our  author 
objects  to  columns  being  “striped,”  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  would  prefer  that  they  should 
be  decorated  with  horizontal  rings,  or,  remember- 
ing that  they  are  fluted,  with  a spiral  pattern; 
and  we  may  even  trust  that,  had  he  seen  any  of 
the  “ striped  ” pillars  which  are  met  with  not 
unfrequently  in  modern  works,  he  might  be 
reconciled  to  a practice  which,  it  appears,  now 
exasperates  him.  There  is  a church  in  Bologna 
in  which,  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  interior, 
the  Ionic  columns  are  coloured  a soft  blue-grey, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fillets  of  the  shaft,  of 
the  base,  and  of  the  volutes,  which,  with  the 
astragal,  and  the  eggs  of  the  egg-aud-tongue 
moulding,  are  gilded ; and  the  effect,  though 
more  suitable  to  a drawing-room  than  to  achurcb, 
is  exSremely  pleasing. 

The  expression,  “good  taste,”  denotes  in1 


England  a negative  quantity  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  of  colour.  If  a person  is  said 
to  possess  a good  taste,  it  is  understood  to  convey 
that  he  confines  himself  to  the  moat  “quiet” 
hues,  and  the  most  obvious  harmonies.  Many 
attribute  the  inability  we  thus  show  to  appre- 
ciate the  uso  of  stronger  and  more  cheerful 
colours  to  our  origin  and  our  climate  ; but  that 
it  does  not  arise  from  these  causes  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  when  they  are  reminded  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  Reformation,  and  even  down  to 
the  time  of  the,  Puritans,  brilliancy  of  decora- 
tion, personal  and  otherwise,  was  employed  by 
the  English  to  a greater  extent  than  it  is  now  by 
any  nation  of  the  earth. 

We  will  not  occupy  ourselves  any  longer  with 
the  consideration  of  this  extract  from  the 
“ Antiquities,”  beyond  mentioning  that,  con- 
trary to  the  assertion  of  the  author,  the  subject 
of  colouring  statuary  and  architecture,  is  [cer- 
tainly mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  aud,  wo  believe, 
by  Pausanias. 

Returning,  now,  to  the  subject  with  which  we 
begaD,  we  will  describe  the  University.  The 
• space  which  it  encloses  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong,  about  200  ft.  broad,  and  250  ft.  deep; 
but  of  this  area  a considerable  part  is  given  to 
the  two  court-yards.  The  block  plan  of  the 
building  itself  resembles  in  shape  the  letter  Hi 
the  blocks  toward  the  front  and  toward  the  back 
representing  the  perpendicular  strokes  of  the 
letter,  and  the  third  block  which  connects  them 
representing  the  horizontal  stroke.  The  front 
aud  back  blocks  are  each  of  them  about  200  ft. 
by  45  ft.,  and  the  central  block  about  160  ft.  by 
38  ft.  The  ends  of  the  front  block  are  returned 
towards  those  of  the  back  block  for  a distance 
of  12  ft.,  and  the  ends  of  the  back  block  are 
returned  towards  those  of  the  front  block  for 
the  same  distance  ; the  returned  portions  being 
in  every  case  28  ft.  in  breadth.  The  ends  of 
the  front  block  are  connected  with  those  of  the 
back  block  by  breast-walla  and  railings  on  either 
side  of  the  building,  which  enclose  the  two  court- 
yards, aud  complete  the  oblong  described  above. 
A portico,  12  ft.  wide,  formed  of  square  piers, 
runs  rouud  eaoh  court-yard  or  quadrangle  until 
it  is  stopped  by  the  returned  ends  of  the  front 
and  back  blocks.  The  central  portion  of  the 
connecting  block,  22  ft.  wide,  projects  over  each 
portico,  and  is  oarried  on  the  piers.  The  en- 
trance portico,  situated  centrally  in  the  front 
block,  projects  4 ft.  towards  the  street,  and  there 
is  a projection  of  similar  dimensions  towards 
the  street  in  the  back  block.  The  plan  which 
we  have  thus  described,  and  which  it  will  be 
seen  is  entirely  symmetrical,  though  possessing 
no  feature  of  novelty,  is  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose,  affording  full  means  of  ingress  and 
egress,  through- ventilation,  and  light. 

In  approaching  the  main  front  on  foot,  one 
mounts  three  marble  steps,  40  ft.  wide,  into  an 
oval  space  100  ft.  broad  and  72  ft.  deep,  enclosed 
by  a coping,  also  of  white  marble,  which  is  in- 
tended, probably,  to  support,  at  some  future 
time,  a metal  railing.  Following  the  line  of  this 
coping,  and  on  the  further  side  of  it,  is  a bed  of 
flowering-shrubs,  along  the  centre  of  which  runs 
a gravel  path.  Ia  the  greater  axis  of  the  oval 
two  fountains  gently  trickle  over  the  rims  of 
buff-coloured  vases  into  basins  of  white  marble. 
Crossing  the  oval  in  the  direction  of  its  shorter 
axis,  and  mounting  seven  steps  corresponding  to 
those  behind,  but  having  on  one  side  a statue  of 
a professor  seated  in  his  “ chair,”  and  on  the 
other  a sentry-box,  one  reaches  the  carriage- 
drive,  which,  on  either  hand,  sweeps  round  the 
plantation  from  the  high  road.  Beyond  thiB  is 
the  limestone  peribolus  or  platform  from  which 
the  building  rises.  Directly  in  front  stands  the 
Ionic  portico  of  white  Pentelic  marble,  distyle  in 
antis,  crowned  with  a pediment,  which  bears 
npon  its  apex  an  acroterium,  — an  unsightly 
Romanism,  to  our  minds,  in  any  case,  and  in  this 
one  made  horrible  as  the  resting-plaoe  of  a 
dreadful  creature,  a sort  of  “ two-headed  nightin- 
gale ” among  sphinxes,  for  its  double  haunches, 
to  procure  symmetry,  we  suppose,  sib  one  on  the 
right  and  one  on  the  left  of  a sorrowful  counte- 
nance. On  each  side  of  the  portico  extends  a 
corridor  (some  might  call  it  a loggia),  formed  by 
square  piers  with  moulded  capitals  standing 
npon  a wall,  the  top  of  which,  some  14  ft.  above 
the  peribolus,  carries  mouldings,  and  serves 
them  for  a pedestal.  These  piers  support  an 
entablatnre,  for  the  whole  building  in  the  divi- 
sions of  its  height  is  treated  as  of  the  Ionic  order, 
aud,  consequently,  has  a base  and  plinth,  which 
together,  are  5 ft.  in  height,  an  architrave,  a 
frieze,  and  a cornice, — the  two  former  of  which 
are  marked  off  one  from  the  other,  and  from  the 


rest  of  the  wall,  in  each  case  by  an  echinus  and 
fillet.  No  windows  show  in  this  front,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  repose  is  obtained,  there 
being  about  50  ft.  of  unbroken  wall  towards 
eaoh  angle ; but  the  means  adopted  to  obtain 
it  do  not  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  applying 
Grecian  architecture  in  a manner  suitable  to 
present  requirements. 

On  the  peribolus  stand  four  ornamental 
“street-lamps,”  painted  yellowish  green,  and 
closer  to  the  building,  and  near  to  the  extremities 
of  the  front,  stand,  on  pedestals,  two  statues  of 
heroic  size,  representing  a priest  and  a civilian 
who  became  eminent  in  the  revolution.  The 
wreath  of  the  civilian  and  the  borders  of  the 
vestment  of  the  priest  are  gilded  ; but  snch  a 
faint-hearted  approach  towards  the  practice  of 
the  ancients  only  serves  to  suggest  the  want  of 
something  more.  The  drapery  of  these  figuree 
is  elaborately  worked  in  many  tedious  folds,  and 
seems,  more  than  the  heroes  themselves,  to  have 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  sculptor.  The  life- 
size  representation  of  the  professor  already  men- 
tioned pleases  far  more  than  these  would-be 
embodiments  of  patriotism  : it  possesses  suf- 
ficient of  the  caricature  to  relieve  it  from 
the  nauseating  insipidity  so  common  to  second- 
rate  statuary. 

The  portico  of  this-;  face  is  the  only  external 
part  of  the  building  which  is  of  marble ; it  was 
presented  to  the  university  by  King  Otho,  and 
in  its  dimensions  and  proportions  is  a very  noble 
object.  The  fluted  columns,  which  are  raised 
upon  a stylobate  of  three  steps,  each  rather 
more  thau  a foot  in  height,  are  of  the  temple  on. 
the  Uissns  type ; that  is  to  say,  without  necks 
below  the  volutes.  We  cannot  consider  as  an 
improvement  the  introduction  of  the  flower 
which  occurs  on  the  Corinthian  abacus  centrally 
between  the  lateral  fillets  of  the  Ionic  volute. 
This  flower,  the  threads  of  the  volutes,  the  eggs 
of  the  echinus,  and  tho  astragal,  are  gilded  in  each 
of  the  columns,  and  they  form  in  this  respect  a 
very  agreeable  variety  from  the  beautiful  white 
marble  of  the  other  parts.  The  portico  is  21  ft. 
in  depth,  and  the  inner  wall,  with  that  of  the 
corridors  on  either  side  of  it,  are  stained  brick- 
red,  a colour  which  here,  in  shadow,  is  rightly 
applied.  The  soffit  is  coffered,  and  the  framing 
is  moulded  with  three  alternations  of  fillets  and 
echini  before  it  reaches  the  panel.  As  to  tlie 
polychromic  decoration  of  the  eohinns,  we  here- 
meet  for  the  first  time  an  abomination  which 
recurs  again  and  again  as  we  pass  through  the 
building.  Wanting  means,  or  inclination,  to 
carve  eggs  and  tongues  upon  the  echinus,  the 
architect  has  painted  them  on  ; and  beyond  this, 
as  though  for  perpetrating  so  cruel  a libel  on, 
those  who  raised  their  shrines  of  old  the  gods 
on  Olympus  had  deprived  him  even  of  that 
sense  which  guides  a servant-girl  in  the  choice 
of  a bonnet,  has  selected  very  hideous  combina- 
tions of  colours.  In  the  present  case  we  believe 
them  to  be  those  of  green  and  brown  ; but  there 
is  an  appearance  here,  as  in  many  other  parts- 
of  the  work,  of  the  painter  having  used  the  same 
brush  throughout,  without  troubling  to  clean  it_ 
This  is  surely  a strange  way  of  illustrating  the 
polychromic  art  of  ancient  Greece.  Delicately 
to  carve  ornaments,  and  delicately  to  tint  them; 
with  vivid  colonrs,  is  one  thing ; bat  to  repre- 
sent them  with  the  brush,  in  cadaverous  hues,  ia 
another  thing.  It  bears  comparison  with  an 
ingenious  device  of  the  Russians,  who  when  in 
the  Crimean  war  they  were  unable  to  garrison 
a village  witb  living  soldiers,  painted  upon  tho 
walls  representatives  of  the  military  calculated 
to  be  effective  at  a great  distance. 

Within  the  portico  is  the  main  entrance  of  tbe- 
bnilding;  but,  as  all  the  internal  doorways  are 
of  the  same  type,  we  have  selected  a more 
favourable  example,  which  will  be  described 
below.  Returning  to  the  front,  we  remark  the- 
decorations,  which  consist  of  a faint  green  npon 
the  frieze  of  the  building  and  the  tympanum  of 
the  pediment,  painted  eggs  and  toDgues  where- 
ever  the  echinus  occurs,  aud  on  the  capitals  of 
the  piers  daubs  of  blue  and  red  of  a dirty  hue, 
and  sickly-coloured  honeysuckle  round  the  neck. 
Passing  round  the  exterior,  nothing  occurs  re- 
quiring description  except  the  quadrangles.  The- 
railing  wbioh  encloses  each  of  them  is  coloured 
yellowish-green  ; two  lamps  of  the  same  colour 
adorn  the  space  within  the  capitals  of  the  piers, 
which  form  a portico  on  one  side  and  on  the 
greater  part  of  two  others  are  treated  similarly 
to  those  in  the  entrance  front,  and  being  moulded 
thus, — echinus  (very  much  under-cut  by  what 
we  may  best  describe  as  a scotia  inclined  in  the 
wrong  direction),  cavetto  (?),  fillet,  astragal, 
do  not  invite  a second  glance  ; a plain  drinking- 
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fountain  occupies  the  centre,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  perched  a golden  owl,  an  emblem  perhaps  of 
wisdom,  but  certainly  not,  in  this  case,  of  common 
sense.  The  interior  area  of  the  building  is  thus 
distributed.  On  the  ground. floor,  the  front  block 
is  given  to  the  entrance-hall  and  two  lecture- 
theatres  ; on  the  upper  floor  to  the  library,  which 
is  broken  in  its  length  by  three  reading-rooms, 
one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  centre.  The 
central  one  is  a mistake.  The  back  block  corre- 
sponds, on  the  ground-floor,  with  the  front  block ; 
the  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  the  natural-history 
mnseum,  with  stuffing  and  skinning  rooms.  The 
connecting  block  has,  on  the  ground-floor,  a series 
of  olass-rooms,  and  centrally  on  each  side  of  a 
passage  between  the  courtyards  the  oare-taker’s 
apartments ; on  the  upper  floor  the  grand  hall. 
As  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  external 
•doorways  in  all,  they  need  not  be  particularly 
specified  to  prove  that  the  means  of  ingress  and 
egress  are  sufficient.  The  lighting  is  satisfactory. 

The  two  entrance-halls,  with  their  staircases 
and  landings,  are  of  the  same  design,  so  that  in 
describing  one  we  shall  be  describing  both.  The 
first  flight  of  the  staircase  i3  central ; from  the 
first  landing  it  divides  and  ascends  on  either 
side.  In  both  flights  it  is  extremely  plain,  even 
to  meanness,  but  on  the  lower  landing  is  the 
entrance  to  the  grand  hall,  and  two  Ionic 
columns,  all  of  which  deserve  attention.  The 
■walls  of  the  staircase  are  stained  in  imitatio  n of 
masonry  laid  in  the  manner  termed  by  the  Greeks 
pseudisodomum,  the  deeper  courses  being  cream- 
colour,  and  the  more  shallow  brick-red. 

The  entrance  to  the  grand  hall,  which,  with 
the  two  columns,  forms  the  most  successful 
piece  of  polycbromy  in  the  building,  has  above 
it  an  hyperthyrum,  thus  constituted.  The  upper- 
most member  is  a large  cyma  of  slight  curves, 
■bordered  above  with  a white  fillet,  and  decorated 
with  honeysuckle  flowers  and  foliage  in  red  and 
white  upon  a blue  ground  ; below  this  is  a small 
gold  bead,  next  comes  a white  fillet,  then  another 
small  gold  bead.  The  architrave  is  of  two  faces, 
with  the  ordinary  fillet  and  ogee  moulding  round 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  BRIGHTON. 

The  first  step  taken  in  Brighton  on  Wednesday 
morning  in  connexion  with  the  Congress  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  was  the  opening  of 
the  Sanitary  and  Educational  Exhibition  with  an 
address  from  Sir  J.  Cordy  Burrows,  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  Brigden)  presiding.  To  this  we  may  return. 
The  Congress  itself  was  opened  in  the  evening 
by  the  president,  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Aberdare,  part  of  whose  address  we  print : — 

“ I trust  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
marshal  before  you  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
ignorant  man  is  exposed  to  dangers  from  which 
education  might  have  preserved  him  ; that  edu- 
cation tends  to  make  a man  skilful  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  to  earn  good  wages,  and  so 
to  escape  the  temptations  of  poverty ; that  it 
increases  his  prudence  and  foresight,  and  so 
saves  him  from  many  a pitfall  into  which  ignorant 
men  are  heedlessly  led ; that  it  operates  to  dis- 
gust him  with  the  lowest  and  most  degrading 
forms  of  indulgence,  and  so  assists  in  preserving 
him  from  drunkenness  and  its  manifold  miseries; 
that,  without  exactly  making  him  moral  or  re- 
ligious, it  gives  him  dearer  and  juster  views  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  so  increases  his  abhorence 
of  crime.  For  all  these  reasons  we  can,  I trust, 
feel  no  doubt  that  the  progress  of  education  and 
the  decrease  of  crime  will  march  together. 

I need  not  the  aid  of  statistics  to  prove  to  you 
the  great  advance  made  by  elementary  educa- 
tion since  the  first  national  aid  given  to  it  in 
1836,  and  especially  since  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  Neither  do  I require  the  same  aid  to  prove 
that  we  are  still  far  from  having  attained  all  the 
objects  which  our  educational  reformers  have  had 
in  view.  We  have,  indeed,  nearly  provided  a 
sufficiency  of  school  room  ; we  have,  by  the  aid 
of  compulsion  discreetly  exercised,  filled  those 
sohools  in  about  one-third  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
without  such  aid,  increased  the  number  of 
scholars  everywhere ; but  the  compulsory  pro- 
cess is  still  muoh  needed  in  places  to  which  it 

o _ will  hardly  extend  unless  enforced  by  fresh 

it.  The  fillet  of'7  the  moulding  is  white,  the  ogee  j legislation ; and  even  then  there  will  remain  an 
decorated  with  the  honeysuckle  ornament  in  dull  ugly  gap  between  our  ordinary  schools  and  those 
green  and  brown-red,  the  bead  gold.  The  outer  , to  which  entrance  can  only  be  obtained  by  an 
face  of  the  architrave  is  white  with  a circular  apprenticeship  in  crime.  This  gap, , I fear,  can 
floral  pattern  in  blue,  at  intervals ; and  the  inner  only  be  stopped  by  those  voluntary  efforts  which 
face  is  covered  by  the  Grecian  fret  or  key-  have  already  given  us  suoh  institutions  as  the 
pattern  in  gold.  The  brightness  and  clean  ap-  Refuges  for  Homeless  and  Destitute  Children, 
pcarance  of  this  piece  of  work  is  very  refresh-  the  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  the  Training 
ing  after  the  dulness  of  the  exterior  and  the  j Ships,  and  Boys’ Country  Homes,  admirable  re- 
heavy  richness  of  the  grand  hall.  Each  of  the  suits  of  Christian  zeal,  which  equal,  if  they  do 
columns  on  this  landing  is  thus  treated.  The  ^ not  eolipse,  the  most  pious  efforts  of  preceding 
abacup,  which  shares  in  no  degree  the  merit  of 
the  other  parts,  has  eggs  in  red  and  tongues  in 
white  painted  upon  a blue  ground.  Of  the 
capital,  which  follows  the  Erectheum  type,  the 
fillets  and  eye  of  the  volute  are  gilded,  and  the 
eggs  of  the  echinus ; below  the  echinus  is  the 
bead  moulding,  and,  below,  the  same  moulding 
forms  the  astragal.  Both  these  mouldings  are 
left  white,  and  between  them  the  neck  of  the 
column  is  truly  adorned  with  white  honeysuckle 
upon  a blue  (nltramarine)  ground.  So  much 
does  the  blue  retire  from  the  eye  that  the  white 
foliage  has  quite  the  appearance  of  relief. 

The  grand  hall,  125  ft.  long  by  36  ft.  broad, 
is  divided  in  its  length  into  three  parts, — the 
central  one,  marked  off  from  the  two  others  by 
two  Ionic  columns,  with  their  entablature  at 
each  end,  is  78  ft.  long ; the  western  portion, 

42  ft. ; and  the  eastern,  15  ft.  On  either  side  of 
the  central  division  is  a gallery,  or  aisle,  15  ft. 
broad,  the  floor  of  which  is  4 ft.  above  the  level 
of  that  of  the  body  of  the  hall,  and  which  is  en- 
closed by  six  square  piers.  The  hall  is  decorated 
extensively  with  eggs,  tongues,  and  honeysuckle, 
in  paint  of  an  endless  variety  of  colours.  The 
frieze  has  medallions  and  scrolls  upon  a ground 
of  Egyptian  red.  The  walls  and  the  ceiling, 
which  is  marked  out  in  imitation  of  caissons,  are 
embellished  with  vases  and  figures  in  the  Pom- 
peiian  style,  and  the  whole  is  very  gorgeous. 

Reviewing  the  decorative  part  of  the  design, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  an  exemplifi- 
•cation  of  ancient  Grecian  poljchromv  as  an  ex- 
periment in  the  art,  and  that  even  when  so 
regarded  it  is  not  successful.  We  hope  that, 
before  long,  the  polychromic  system  will  come 
to  bo  illustrated  under  the  direction  of  some 
more  svmpathetic  mind. 


Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archeolo- 
gical Society. — The  first  meeting  of  this  session 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  October  6th,  and  the  President  delivered 
an  address  on  “The  Education  of  the  Student/’ 


I do  not  doubt  that  this  generation  will  not 
pass  away  without  seeing  these  deficiences  Sup- 
plied. But  there  will  still  remain  much  to  be 
done,  which  no  pious  effort,  however  wise  and 
earnest,  can  speedily  effect.  It  cannot  retrieve 
the  time  which  has  been  lost;  it  cannot,  without 
long  and  patient  labour,  extirpate  the  evil  seeds 
which  have  been  sown  ; it  cannot  soon  or  easily 
supply  that  deep  reverence  for  education  whioh 
is  the  slow-ripened  fruit  of  time.  We  are  suffer- 
ing from  the  consequence  of  neglected  duties, 
of  lost  opportunities,  which  it  will  take  ages  of 
unrelaxed  effort  to  repair.  That  these  are  no 
reasons  for  despair, — on  the  contrary,  that  wise 
endeavours  have  been  and  may  still  beplenteously 
rewarded, — I have  striven  to  show;  not  with  the 
poor  aim  of  exalting  thb  present  over  the  past, 
but  with  the  just  object  of  inspiring  hope  and 
courage  and  perseverance  by  pointing  to  vic- 
tories0 already  won  and  conquests  which  may 
yet  be  made. 

To  the  defects  in  our  national  education  may 
easily  be  traced  much  of  the  pauperism  which 
has  of  late  excited  so  much  well-founded  anxiety. 
I have  called  pauperism  the  fertile  mother  of 
crime  ; and  a little  consideration  will  show  that 
the  expression  is  not  exaggerated.  For  honest 
poverty,  the  result  of  untoward  circumstance  or 
inevitable  misfortune,  I have  respect  and  sym- 
pathy ; for  the  pauper  dependent  upon  others, 
often  as  poor  as  himself,  who  owes  his  degrada- 
tion to  his  vices,  his  laziness,  his  want  of  self- 
respect  and  independence,  I have  no  such  feel- 
ings. It  is  true  that  the  pauper  is  not  necessarily 
a °criminal ; from  that  extremity  he  may  be 
preserved  by  his  prudence,  his  want  of  daring, 
or  some  shred  of  conscience  which  still  clings  to 
him.  But  his  mode  of  life  too  often  brings  him 
into  evil  associations;  he  rapidly  degenerates 
into  the  tramp  and  the  vagrant ; and  experience 
tells  us  how  nearly  allied  these  characters  are 
to  the  thief  and  desperado.  The  man  who 
habitually  lives  upon  charity  or  the  poor-rates 
needs  but  little  pressure  or  temptation  to  resort 


to  a more  forcible  or  fraudulent  appropriation  of 
other  men’s  goods 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  our  large  towns  on  crime,  the  materials  are 
ample ; but  my  remaining  space  is  short,  and 
happily  I need  not  long  occupy  your  attention  in 
proving  what  may  be  so  easily  demonstrated. 
Narrow  streets,  close  courts,  ill -ventilated  and 
crowded  houses  generate  disease,  disease  poverty, 
and  poverty  but  too  often  produces  crime.  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners  ; and  evil 
associations  are  inevitable  in  these  resorts  of  the 
miserable,  the  vicious,  the  drunkard,  and  the 
criminal.  Foul  air  depresses,  depression  craves 
for  stimulants,  and  Btimulants  beget  drunkenness 
and  its  long  train  of  curses.  Crime  is  promoted 
by  security  from  detection  and  punishment,  and 
the  difficulties  of  detection  and  the  facilities  for 
escape  are  multiplied  in  those  Alsatias  which  are 
found  in  all  our  larger  towns.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove  how  large  a 
part  of  our  national  crime  is  due  to  the  bad 
housing  of  our  poorer  classes ; it  is  assuredly 
very  great.  And  one  instanco  will  suffice  to 
prove  at  once  that  proposition  and  the  good 
results  which  may  be  expected  everywhere  from 
a determined  effort  to  grapple  with  the  evil. 

The  Glasgow  Police  Act,  on  which  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of  this 
year  was  mainly,  although  not  wholly,  founded, 
and  from  which  I confess  myself  to  have  derived, 
while  in  office,  many  useful  suggestions,  passed 
in  1867.  Last  year,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Association,  Mr.  Morrison,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Management  of  the  Glasgow  Improve- 
ment Trust,  read  a paper  whioh  described  some 
of  the  results  of  that  Act,  especially  as  regarded 
workmen’s  dwellings.  Let  me  venture  to  repeat, 
for  they  cannot  bo  too  widely  known,  some  of 
those  results  as  bearing  upon  crime.  Splendid 
and  Bpacious  as  are  the  modern  parts  of  Glasgow, 
the  older  town  is  notorious  for  the  closeness  of 
its  wynds,  the  height  and  narrowness  of  its 
streets,  and  the  density  of  its  population.  * We 
question,’  said  Sir  James  Watson,  the  Lord 
Provost,  ‘ if  in  any  city  of  Europe  the  vicious 
are  allowed  to  congregate  in  such  clusters  as  in 
Glasgow ; and  in  no  city  that  we  are  aware  of 
are  such  facilities  given,  by  means  of  the  build- 
ings and  localities,  both  for  hatching  and  per. 
petrating  vice  and  crime.’  Well,  the  Glasgow 
authorities,  deeply  conscious  of  these  evils,  set 
to  work  like  men  and  Scotchmen. 

Here  is  the  net  result  of  the  multifarious 
labours  of  six  years  from  1868  to  1873.  Out  of 
10,000  condemned  houses,  they  had  demolished 
3,085,  displacing  15,425  people.  But  these  were 
the  worst  specimens  of  houses  and  inhabitants. 


Crimes  reported. 

1867  10,899 

1873 7,869 


Apprehensions.  Convictions. 

5,042  2,975 

3,526 


5,791 


Decrease  3,030  Increase  749  Increase  551 

The  least  remarkable  part  of  these  results  is  the 
diminution  of  crime,  large  as  it  was;  far  more 
striking  is  the  fact  that,  as  the  number  of  crimes 
diminished,  the  apprehensions  of  criminals  in- 
creased from  46’2  per  cent,  to  73  7,  and  the  con- 
victions from  27  2 per  cent,  to  44‘8 ; thus  clearly 
proving  the  facilities  for  escape  afforded  by  this 
crowding  together  of  human  beings  ‘ without 
anything  to  remind  them  of  God  or  nature.’  In 
the  same  periods  the  thefts  by  prostitutes  and 
in  brothels  bad  fallen  from  1,192  to  264.  Nor 
had  the  scattered  population  any  difficulty  in 
finding  accommodation  elsewhere,  for  while  the 
3,085  houses  were  being  demolished,  26,794, 
with  accommodation  for  134,000  inmates,  were 
being  built  in  the  healthier  suburbs  of  Glasgow. 

It  is  said,  and  this  argument  has  the  great 
authority  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  great  cities,  and  especially  of  such  a 
town  as  London,  cannot  be  moved  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  without  inflicting 
great,  almost  intolerable  suffering;  that  thou- 
sands of  families  inhabit,  and  can  only  afford  to 
inhabit,  single  rooms,  and  that  to  remove  them 
is  to  doom  them  to  starvation  or  the  poor-house. 
With  the  greatest  deference  to  the  opinion  of  one 
who  has  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  London,  I venture  to 
express  an  opinion,  founded  on  that  of  those  who 
have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  this  question,  that  the  transfer  of  a full  half 
of  the  population  which  now  crowds  the  most 
miserable  haunts  of  London  would  be  a gain  to 
them,  and  to  those  they  leave  behind  them. 
Not  only  because  they  would  exchange  bad  air 
for  better,  and  unhealthy  for  healthy  houses,  but 
, because  they  would  be  removed  from  the  part3 
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rf  London  in  which  what  is  called  ‘charity’  is 
easily  obtained,  and  where  regular  work,  if  hard 
to  find,  is  frequently  not  sought.  Whether  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  will  perform  all  that  its 
promoters  hope  is  a question  which  the  future 
will  answer.  It  arms  every  important  munici- 
pality with  powers  as  large  as  those  of  Glasgow, 
and  it  will  be  their  fault,  and  the  fault  of  those 
who  elect  them,  if  they  neglect  to  take  the 
measures  required  for  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  diminution  of  crime.  And  I have  a 
strong  hope  that  the  Government  will  not  long 
delay  the  completion  of  this  good  work  by  sup- 
plementing this  Act  with  another,  applicable  to 
the  different  circumstances  of  the  smaller  towns 

and  rural  districts I feel  bound  to  say 

that  my  inquiries  have  forced  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  crime 
in  England  and  Scotland  is  committed  by  Irish- 
born  residents. 

Whence  does  this  arise  ? Why  do  Irishmen, 
comparatively  free  from  crime  at  home,  fall  so 
readily  victims  to  its  seductions  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  America  ? The  only  explanation 
I can  offer  is  that,  even  more  than  the  migrating 
Englishman  or  Scotchman,  the  Irishman  suffers 
from  being  removed  from  his  home  and  the  many 
safeguards,  social  and  religious,  which  there  en- 
viron him.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a 
system  under  which  the  more  ignorant  submit 
themselves,  their  consciences,  and  their  actions 
to  the  guidance  of  those  whom  they  believe  to 
be  wiser  and  more  virtuous  than  themselves. 
Only  that  guidance  must  be  continual ; for,  once 
withdrawn,  its  objects  fall  a helpless  and  easy 
prey  to  temptation  or  bad  example.  Removed 
from  the  influence  and  precepts  of  their  ‘guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend,'  they  wander  from  the 
right  way  far  more  readily  and  more  fatally  than 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon 
themselves  and  to  seek  guidance  from  their  own 
thoughts  and  convictions. 

It  is  a necessity  of  our  national  position  that 
a large  part  of  our  population  should  forsake  the 
shelter  of  their  homes.  They  cannot  avoid 
temptation ; they  must  learn  to  face  and 
conquer  it,  or  to  perish.  And,  such  being  the 
law  of  our  existence,  it  follows  ‘ as  the  night  the 
day  ’ that  a good  education,  in  the  largest  sense 
of  that  elastic  word,  is  at  once  the  best  instru- 
ment of  success  in  life,  and  the  strongest  security 
against  vice  and  crime. 

While  neglecting  no  precaution,  while  attack- 
ing the  great  citadel  of  crime  on  every  side  and 
with  every  weapon,  our  most  assured  hope  of 
success  must  ever  rest  upon  the  increased 
morality  and  the  manly  intelligence  of  our 
people.  Not  that  I venture  to  dream  of  a Utopia 
from  which  orime  shall  have  disappeared.  We 
may  improve,  we  cannot  radically  change  our 
human  nature.  And  the  moral  I would  draw 
from  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  picture  of 
the  present  is  not  that  we  should  contentedly  and 
lazily  acquiesce  in  the  present  state  of  things 
as  being  about  the  best  which  human  means 
and  human  effort  can  attain,  but  that,  gathering 
confidence  from  past  experience,  we  should  ex- 
tend and  enlarge  those  direct  agencies  which 
have  been  successfully  tried,  and  enter  reso- 
lutely upon  those  new  and  indirect  paths  which 
are  opening  around  us  with  so  fair  a promise 
of  good.  We  have  received  from  those  who 
immediately  preceded  us  a world  much  better 
than  they  found  it ; let  it  not  be  our  fault  if 
we  do  not  transmit  it  to  our  successors  im- 
proved, purified,  and  invigorated.  ‘ Absolute 
perfection,  indeed,’  said  Archbishop  Whately, 
in  his  ‘Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments,’ 

* the  entire  prevention  of  crime  is  a point  un- 
attainable ; but  it  is  a point  to  which  we  may 
approach  indefinitely;  it  is  the  point  towards 
which  our  measures  must  always  be  tending, 
and  we  must  estimate  their  wisdom  by  our  ap- 
approach  to  it.’  ” 


The  Strand. — The  Metropolitan  says : — “ The 
Builder  of  this  week  contains  an  article  strongly 
condemning  the  Board  of  Works  for  want  of 
attention  to  the  proper  paving  and  cleansing  of 
their  district.  We  have  before  expressed  our 
regret  that  so  important  a district  of  the  metro- 
polis should  be  under  a District  Board,  instead 
of  the  more  direct  supervision  of  a Vestry  under 
Schedule  A of  the  Local  Management  Act.  Until 
very  lately  the  members  of  this  Board  were 
enabled  to  keep  their  deliberations  from  the 
public  by  excluding  the  Press  from  their  meetings, 
and  we  presume  that  opening  the  doors  to  outside 
criticism  will,  at  all  events,  make  the  members 
more  amenable  to  the  ratepayers’  interests.” 


AS  TO  OBELISKS. 

A few  notes,  supplementary  to  the  article 
upon  obelisks,  which  was  published  at  p.  543 
of  the  current  volume  of  the  Builder,  may  be 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  renewed  pro- 
posal to  bring  to  this  country  and  erect  the 
obelisk  known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needle.  In 
selecting  a site  with  a view  to  the  monumental 
effect  of  the  structure  to  be  raised  upon  it, 
the  object  aimed  at  is  so  to  place  that  struc- 
ture in  relation  to  the  surrounding  works  of 
nature,  or  of  art,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  these 
shall  by  their  presence  and  position  make  its 
excellencies  more  apparent. 

It  may  be  an  object  aimed  at  so  to  place  the 
structure  in  relation  to  other  works  of  art  that 
it  shall  not  by  its  proximity  diminish  the  appear- 
ance of  grandeur  or  of  beauty  possessed  by 
them  ; but  it  is  not  for  the  architect  to  consider 
whether  the  natural  objects  among  whioh  it 
stands  suffer  an  apparent  diminution  in  any 
respect  through  the  effect  produced  npon  them 
by  his  work.  Should  an  arohitect  raise  upon  the 
plain  of  Lombardy  a monument  of  such  enormous 
dimensions  that  the  Alps  themselves  were 
dwarfed  beside  it,  he  would  not,  on  that  account, 
be  condemned. 

When  a constructed  work  is  viewed  together 
with  the  features  of  the'site  on  which  it  stands, 
there  appears  either  harmony  or  discord  of  colour, 
size,  and  form.  If  the  constructed  work  is  more 
or  less  beautiful,  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
forms  around  it,  and  with  the  artificial  formB,  in 
so  far  as  they  themselves  are  beautiful  : if  it  is 
not  beautiful,  it  is  in  discord  with  them.  The 
harmony  existing  may  be  either  harmony  of  con- 
cord or  harmony  of  contrast.  When  the  qualities 
of  the  objects  are  similar,  their  harmony  is 
harmony  of  concord ; when  they  are  dissimilar, 
their  harmony  is  harmony  of  contrast. 

If  there  were  built,  among  grass-covered  hills 
of  curvilinear  form,  a house  or  other  monument, 
as  far  as  possible  of  mountainous  size,  present- 
ing a flowing  outline,  and  faced  with  green 
basalt  (supposing  that  it  did  not,  by  reason  of 
its  want  of  beauty,  form  a discord),  it  would  be 
in  harmony  of  concord  with  the  scenery  about  it. 
If  on  the  same  site  were  built  a monument  of 
red  brick,  rectilinear,  and  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions, it  would  be  in  harmony  of  contrast  with 
the  scenery  about  it. 

In  the  former  case,  a comparison  between  the 
work  of  art  and  the  works  of  Nature  would  be 
inevitable ; in  the  latter  case,  in  respect  to  every 
quality  but  that  of  size,  it  would  be  impossible. 
In  the  former  case,  if  the  hills  were  larger  than 
the  monument,  the  impression  received  with 
regard  to  it  would  be  one  of  comparative  small- 
ness ; and  if  the  hills  were  superior  in  colour  or 
outline,  the  effect  produced  on  the  monument 
would  be  one  of  poverty  in  that  quality  in  which 
it  was  excelled.  Even  supposing  that  the  monu- 
ment surpassed  the  hills  in  each  of  these  qualities, 
the  effect  of  them  would  be  lessened  by  precisely 
the  amount  of  effect  produced  by  the  same 
qualities  as  exhibited  in  the  hills. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  monument  not  vying 
with  the  hills  in  point  of  size,  either  no  idea  of 
dimension  would  be  raised  in  the  mind,  or  the 
very  smallness  of  the  monument  would  become 
a grace;  the  beauties  of  its  form  would  be 
afforded  full  play  ; the  red  colour  of  its  material 
would  contrast  in  the  most  harmonious  degree 
with  the  green  of  the  hills.  It  is  not  possible  to 
compare  a reotangle  and  a curve,  or  two  comple- 
mentary colours ; and  when  two  objects  which 
cannot  be  compared  are  seen  together,  the 
beauties  of  each  are  heightened. 

It  is  useless  for  the  artist  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  nature,  or  to  seek  from  geographical 
accidence  direct  assistance  in  the  attainment  of 
artistic  results.  To  place  a lofty  monument 
upon  a mountain  is  a mistake.  If  seen  at  all 
from  the  plain  or  valley  below,  its  height  appears 
altogether  insignificant ; and  when  the  Bummit 
on  which  it  stands  is  reached,  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  great  depth  which  lie3  in  view. 
A monument  so  placed  answers  no  purpose 
except  that  of  a landmark.  lofty  monument 
must  be  erected  in  the  valley,  or,  better,  on  the 
plain.  In  the  valley  it  will  be  near  the  eye  while 
the  mountain  range  is  still  distant,  and  owing  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  sense  of  distance,  which  is 
not  born  in  us,  and  developes  but  slowly  with 
experience,  it  will  seem  proportionately  larger 
than  it  actually  is  ; and  on  the  plain,  where  there 
is  nothing  with  which  the  eye  can  compare  the 
height  of  the  monument  but  the  sky  and  clouds 
(and  the  altitude  of  these  the  sight  never  ap- 
preciates), this  will  be  far  more  the  case. 


To  place  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  upon  Mount 
Atlas,  and  Trajan’s  column  upon  Soracte,  would 
be  to  destroy  their  monumental  existence. 

The  truest  works  of  art  were  constructed  for 
the  sites  on  which  they  stood,  the  site  was  not 
selected  for  them,  and  harmony  of  oontrast  was 
obtained.  The  pyramids  and  obelisks  of  Egypt 
possess  on  the  flat  expanse  that  spreads  around 
them  a grandeur  of  elevation  not  inherently 
their  own.  The  tas  of  China,  the  pagodas  of 
India,  the  minarets  of  Arabia,  the  high-roofed 
chateaux  of  the  Loire,  and  the  lofty  spires  on  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire,  were  raised,  in  valleys  and 
on  plains,  by  builders  who  had  learnt,  from  the 
palm  tree  and  the  poplar,  that  by  comparison 
alone  can  anything  appear  great;  and  all  of 
them,  when  represented,  at  the  dictate  of  re- 
ligion, ambition,  or  imbecility,  on  sites  differing 
in  charaoter  from  those  which  gave  them  birth 
in  the  mind  of  the  builder,  lose  in  great  part 
that  merit  which  has  been  perceived,  but  little 
understood.  Of  this  fact  the  obelisks  on  the 
Pincianat  Rome  are  an  example.  The  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  and  of  Greece  caused  the 
production  of  cottages  of  small  elevation  with 
low-pitched  roofs,  and  of  the  “ classic  ” sohool  of 
architecture  with  its  predominence  of  horizontal 
lines;  and  this  predominence  of  horizontal  lines 
produced  the  stylobates  on  which  the  “ classic” 
temple  is  elevated.  The  Parthenon  upon  the 
Acropolis  is,  with  regard  to  position  as  in  every 
other  respect,  an  example  of  perfection  in  art. 

When  a structure  is  to  be  surrounded  by 
other  structures  the  same  princples  must  be  ap- 
plied as  when  it  is  to  be  surrounded  by  natural 
forms.  A church  spire  must  not  be  raised  npon 
the  body  of  the  building  as  it  is  in  Martin’s-in- 
the-fields,  but  must  rise  directly  from  the 
ground  so  that  it  may  benefit  by  the  contrasts 
between  the  perpendicular  lines  and  the  hori- 
zontal outlines  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
between  its  loftiness  and  the  comparative  low- 
ness of  the  other  parts. 

If  an  appearance  of  height  is  required,  the 
monument  must  overtop  all  conspicuous  objects, 
otherwise  the  effect  produced  will  be  similar  to 
that  seen  in  the  “ cross  ” which  stands  before 
and  is  “killed”  by  Charing-cross  railway  sta- 
tion, the  result  on  the  mind  being  an  unpleasing 
sense  of  combined  perpendicularity  and  lowness. 
The  campanile  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  having 
on  the  one  side  the  level  piazza,  and  on  the  ■ 
other  the  unruffled  lagoon,  rising  direct  from 
the  ground,  and  far  overtopping  all  surrounding 
buildings,  stands  the  most  sublime  monument  in 
the  world ; and  although  the  cathedral  and 
Government  offices,  together  with  the  very 
human  beings  that  swarm  about  its  base,  are 
dwarfed  to  an  extent  truly  wonderful,  yet  these  i 
buildings  have  been  so  judiciously  designed 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  “ clock- 
tower”)  that  their  beauty  is  of  a kind  altogether  i 
independent  of  altitude.  Giotto’s  campanile  at  : 
Florence  suffers  much  from  the  nearness  of  the 
lofcy  duomo.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  hope 
that  ever  again  in  England  the  site  will  not  bo 
selected  for  the  building,  but  the  building  de-  J 
signed  for  the  site. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  which  suggested  i 
these  notes,  the  proposal  to  erect  in  this  country  1 
the  obelisks  known  as  Cleopatra’s  Needles,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  they  should  not  be  placed  I 
upon  hills,  but  upon  some  level  piece  of  ground ; 
that  they  should  not  be  raised  upon  any  kind  of  i 
basement,  and  that,  if  they  are  erected  in  : 
London,  they  should  be  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  C.  C.  0. 


DEATH  OF  THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE 
BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

On  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Thomas  Cozens,  th© 
founder  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  who  was  well  known  in  Marylebone  for  the 
active  part  he  took  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy 
and  parochial  affairs,  died  at  his  residence, 
Marylebone-road,  at  the  age  of  76.  The  deceased 
gentleman,  who  was  born  at  Blandford,  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  7th  of  January,  1799,  had  been  in 
ill  health  for  some  time  past.  The  funeral  took 
place  on  the  1st  inst.  at  Kensal-green,  and  was 
attended  by  several  representatives  of  the  build- 
ing trade  and  philanthropic  associations. 


Yarmouth  Aquarium. — The  contract  for  thi© 
building,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  is  to  be 
laid  by  Lord  Suffield  (previously  to  his  departure 
for  India),  on  Saturday  next,  the  9th  inst.,  has 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Aldin  & Sons,  of  Queen’s 
Gate-gardens,  South  Kensington. 
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THE  PROPOSED  R.C.  CATHEDRAL  OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

When,  a3  far  back  as  Michaelmas,  1850,  now 
a quarter  of  a century  ago,  the  Pope  ventured  on 
that  step  which  all  Protestant  England  resented 
as  an  aggression  and  an  insult, — namely,  of 
creating  an  Archbishopric  of  Westminster,  and 
appointing  Cardinal  Wiseman  to  fill  it, — there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  had  before  the  eye  of  his 
mind,  so  to  speak,  a cathedral  “ looming  in  the 
future”  ; and  we  believe  it  is  no  secret  that,  so 
long  as  Cardinal  Wiseman  lived,  he  never  oeased 
to  cherish  the  idea  that  he  should  be  able  to 
transfer  his  archiepiscopal  chair  and  throne 
from  St.  Mary’s,  Moorfields,  to  a handsomer 
church  situated  in  the  city  whence  he  derived 
his  titular  designation.  But  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1865,  nothing  was  done  in 
the  matter,  and  the  idea  was  allowed  quietly  to 
Bleep.  Bnt  the  idea  was  never  really  abandoned. 

No  sooner  was  the  cardinal  laid  in  his  grave 
at  Kensal-green  than  a public  meeting  was 
called,  under  his  successor,  Archbishop  Manning, 
who  lost  no  time  in  persuading  his  flock  that  it 
was  a fit  and  proper  step  to  take  to  secure  a site 
and  open  a subscription  list  for  the  erection  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  and  to  connect  the 
edifice  with  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
This  was  accordingly  done  without  delay.  In 
the  very  next  year,  about  an  acre  of  land  was 
purchased  to  the  west  of  the  Bridewell  in  Tothill- 
fields,  near  the  angle  made  by  the  meeting  of 
Victoria-street  and  Yauxhall-bridge-road.  In  or 
about  the  year  1868  another  plot  of  land  adjoin- 
ing the  former,  together  with  a large  house, 
formerly  used  as  a club  by  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Guards,  was  purchased,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  the  archbiehop,  and  the 
two  plots  were  thrown  into  one,  Dr.  Manning 
himself  making  the  former  club-house  his  archi- 
episcopal palace. 

The  two  plots  of  land  together  cost  about 
36,000Z. ; they  amount  to  between  two  and  three 
acres,  and  form  an  oblong  parallelogram,  run- 
ning nearly  due  north  and  south.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  it  is  found  impossible  by  the 
architect  of  the  future  cathedral  to  provide  for 
the  due  and  ecclesiastical  “orientation”  of  the 
building.  But  although  all  our  English  cathe- 
drals stand  nearly  due  east  and  west,  the  objec- 
tion is  not  so  very  serious  to  Roman  Catholics 
when  they  remember  that  even  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  stands  north  and  south,  departing  from 
the  old  tradition  which  placed  the  altar  at  the 
east  end  of  a church,  whether  large  or  small. 

Ten  years  ago  Archbishop  Manning  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  inaugurating  this 
work.  But  he  did  not  accept  the  task  except 
with  one  proviso,  and  that  was,  that  he  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  lay  a single  stone  of  the 
material  structure  until  he  had  provided  for  the 
spiritual  and  educational  wants  of  the  poorer  and 
younger  members  of  his  flock.  This  condition, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Cardinal,  is  now  morally 
secured,  if  not  virtually  performed  ; and,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  not  impossible  or  improbable  that  in 
the  course  of  a very  short  time  the  first  stone  of 
the  cathedral  will  be  laid. 

“ It  was  much  feared,”  remarks  a writer  in  the 
Morning  Post,  “ by  many  persons  that  influence 
would  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Arch- 
bishop Manning  to  have  the  cathedral  designed 
in  the  Italian  or  Roman  style  ; but  fortunately 
good  taste  prevailed  over  all  foreign  impulses, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  chosen  is,  if  not 
strictly  the  English  type  of  Gothic,  at  all  events 
of  the  finest  period  of  Gothic  architecture,  when 
the  grandest  specimens  of  Christian  art  upon  the 
Continent  were  but  slightly  divergent  in  their 
general  outlines  from  those  which  rose  upon  our 
own  soil.”  In  solution  of  the  question  implied 
in  the  above  remarks,  Cardinal  Manning  thus 
expresses  himself  in  a Minute  which  he  has 
issued  for  circulation  among  “the  faithful,” — 
“ Whatever  might  bo  my  own  personal  prefer, 
ences,  I could  not  hesitate  for  a moment,  know- 
ing how  deeply  our  national  feeling  is  seated  in 
the  minds  of  my  flock,  to  determine  that  the 
style  of  the  cathedral  shall  be  English.  Believing 
also  that  a sound  judgment  prevails  in  favour  of 
grandeur,  stateliness,  solidity,  spaciousness,  and 
majestic  elevation,  rather  than  of  minute  and 
elaborate  ornament,  especially  in  the  atmosphere 
of  London,  which  in  a few  years  defaces  and 
obscures  the  decorations  of  our  public  buildings, 
I have  thought  it  wiser  to  prefer  the  earlier 
period  of  the  English  style.” 

Such  being  the  avowed  feelings  of  Cardinal 
Manning,  and  also  of  his  co-religionists  in 
general,  the  architect  chosen  to  carry  them  out, 


Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  has  adopted  the  style  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  our 
church-builders  contrived  to  cover  tbe  largest 
areas  by  aid  of  the  fewest  supports  and  by  the 
application  of  the  very  least  possible  quantity 
of  dead  materials.  The  capacity  of  the  building 
has  been  largely  regulated  by  the  size  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  site,  compelling  the  architect,  for 
instance,  to  be  content  with  very  shallow  tran- 
septs, but  allowing  great  breadth  to  the  nave. 
Still  in  it  nearly  all  the  features  common  to  our 
larger  cathedrals  will  be  found  to  be  represented, 
though  there  is  no  external  baptistery,  or  galilee, 
or  chapter-house. 

To  come  to  a more  detailed  description  of 
the  building  itself.  Standing  before  what  would 
be,  if  the  orientation  were  duly  observed,  tin 
great  west  front,  we  shall  see  before  us  a facade 
125  ft.  or  130  ft.  in  height,  and  not  less  than 
170  ft.  in  breadth.  It  will  be  flanked  with  two 
tower's,  each  50  ft.  square,  and  pierced  with 
three  portals,  as  at  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  and 
Exeter.  The  towel's  will  rise  to  about  200  ft. ; 
and  at  some  future  time  they  may  possibly  be 
surmounted  by  light  spires  which  will  rise  to 
double  that  height,  about  the  height  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Paul’s.  On  entering  the  building,  the 
visitor  of  the  futui’e  will  find  himself  in  a 
spaoious  nave,  50  ft.  in  breadth,  with  double 
instead  of  single  side  aisles  on  his  right  and  left. 
These  will  be  separated  from  the  central  nave  by 
arcades  of  seven  lofty  and  solid  arohes,  each  of 
which  will  be  22  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  in  height. 
Of  the  Bide  aisles  the  two  inner  ones  will  be  each 
24  ft.,  the  two  outer  ones  20  ft.  in  width,  the  total 
span  of  the  interior  being  144  ft.  Surmounting 
the  arches  of  the  nave  at  about  60  ft.  from  the 
ground  will  be  a triforium  running  round  the 
whole  building  from  end  to  end.  This  triforium, 
again,  will  be  surmounted  by,  or  x-ather  incorpo- 
rated with,  the  clearstory,  which  will  raise  the 
total  height  of  the  nave  inside  to  125  ft.  The 
inner  portion  of  the  double  aisles  will  have  above 
it  a triforium  and  a clearstory  of  its  own,  so  as  to 
throw  light  down  into  the  centre  of  the  edifice. 
The  windows  both  above  and  below  will  corre- 
spond with  the  arches  in  number,  and  be  each  of 
four  lights,  with  simple  geometrical  tracery. 

Of  the  transepts  we  have  already  spoken  as 
being  of  necessity  very  shallow, — in  fact,  they 
will  be  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  external 
view.  Internally  they  will  be  only  a trifle 
longer  than  the  total  width  of  the  nave  and 
aisles.  Each  transept,  however,  will  have  an 
aisle  running  parallel  to  it  and  at  right  angles 
with  the  side  aisles. 

Passing  on  to  the  choir  we  will  only  say  that 
it  is  designed  to  terminate  in  an  apse,  the 
outer  aisles  of  the  nave  being  carried  on  in  such 
a way  as  to  run  round  the  choir  at  the  back  of 
the  high  altar,  and  to  open  into  seven  octa- 
gonal chapelB,  which  will  form,  so  to  speak,  a 
corona  of  altars,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the 
eastern  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey,  through 
which  the  vergers  conduct  visitors  who  gain 
access  to  them  with  a silver  key.  Like  the 
nave,  the  choir  will  be  surmounted  by  a clear- 
story. Tbe  side  chapels  of  the  choir,  transepts, 
and  nave  will  amount  in  all  to  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five,  each  with  its  separate  altar,  if  the 
present  design  is  carried  out;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  other  chantry  chapels  may  here- 
after be  added.  A light  spire  or  fleche,  of 
foreign  rather  than  English  design,  will  surmount 
the  building  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts 
with  the  nave  and  choir. 

Portland  stone  is  to  be  the  material  used 
throughout  the  entire  Btruoture,  and  the  whole 
of  the  interior  will  be  vaulted  with  the  same 
material.  The  glazing  to  be  used  throughout 
is  to  be  plate-glass  of  British  manufacture,  set 
in  copper  frames  instead  of  the  usual  lead,  for 
the  sake  of  permanence.  It  is  intended  that 
there  shall  be  hereafter  an  abundant  supply  of 
stained  and  painted  glass,  in  order  to  tone  down 
the  effect  of  so  large  an  area  of  windows;  and 
this  will  be  so  contrived  as  that  it  may  be  hung 
on  the  interior  of  tbe  other  glazing,  like  pictures 
on  walls ; in  this  case  it  can  easily  be  detached 
at  any  time. 

The  dimensions  of  the  edifice  will  be  aB 
follows : — Length,  400  ft.  (the  same  as  that  of 
Westminster  Abbey)  ; breadth,  144  ft. ; height, 
130  ft. 

Cardinal  Manning  has  publicly  declaimed  that 
it  will  take  more  than  a century  to  build  this 
cathedi-al,  and  that  only  about  his  tenth  suc- 
cessor will  live  actually  to  consecrate  it.  He 
well  knows  the  old  adage  which  says  that  “ Rome 
itself  was  not  built  in  a day  ” ; and  he  is  equally 
aware  that  out  of  those  splendid  cathedrals 


which  have  come  down  to  us  as  so  many  legacies 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  not  one,  except  Salisbury, 
was  built  within  the  compass  of  a single  half- 
century.  Hence  it  is  intended  that  only  a por- 
tion of  the  entire  building,  horizontally  and 
perpendicularly  also,  shall  be  commenced  at 
first.  This  part,  in  all  probability,  will  consist 
of  some  few  bays  of  the  nave,  with  the  side-aisles ; 
and  possibly,  when  these  have  been  cai-ried  up  to 
the  height  of  some  60  ft.  or  so  they  will  be  roofed 
in  temporarily,  and  made  to  serve  for  worship, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  work  being  left  to  be 
finished  hereafter.  The  lower  and  western 
portion,  however,  will  be  fitted  up  in  such  a way 
as  to  serve,  at  all  events  for  a time,  for  the 
general  purposes  of  a cathedral,  as  it  will  afford 
space  for  the  celebration,  not  merely  for  the 
solemnities  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Holy  Week, 
and  of  high  mass  and  vespers  on  all  days  of 
obligation  and  of  precept,  but  also  for  the  public 
ordinations  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  due  form,  as 
required  by  the  canon  law. 

It  is  understood  that  the  cost  of  executing  this 
preliminary  portion  of  the  work  will  not  be  less 
than  about  80,000Z.,  towards  which  at  present 
only  some  10.000Z.  or  15, 000Z.  have  been  actually 
promised.  Amongst  the  contributors  are  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  the  ex-Queen 
of  Spain,  Countess  Tasker,  Comte  de  Monta- 
lembert,  Mr.  J.  Hope-Scott,  Q.C.,  and  most  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  yet  Ireland  does  not  figure 
largely  in  the  catalogue,  though  even  Rome  sends 
its  quota  of  gold  and  silver  in  aid  of  the  work. 

The  sale  of  photographs  of  the  intended 
cathedral  is  expected  to  realise  a sufficient  Bum  to 
enable  its  promoters  to  lay  down  a firm  basis  of 
concrete  over  the  entire  area  of  the  site,  and  a 
commencement  was  made  about  three  weeks  ago 
to  this  extent,  when  Cardinal  Manning  held  a 
temperance  demonetisation  here,  and  assembled 
together  all  the  metropolitan  branches  of  the 
Temperance  League  of  the  Cross. 


THE  LATE  DR.  GEORGE  ROSS. 

WEgreatly  regret  to  have  toannounce  the  death, 
on  the  26th  ult.,  after  a few  days’  illness,  of  Dr.  G. 
Ross,  who  for  Borne  years  past  has  occupied  the 
position  of  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  St. 
Giles’s  district.  George  Ross  was  born  at  Stone- 
house,  Devon,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1815,  and 
was  educated  at  Penzance  Grammar  School.  In 
1832,  he  entered  the  medical  profession  as  a pupil 
of  Mr.  F.  G.  Phillips,  of  Albion-street,  Hyde 
Park.  During  his  stay  with  this  gentleman  he 
attended  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  and  entered 
for  his  lectures  at  Lane’s  School.  At  an  early 
age  he  developed  his  taste  for  literature.  When 
twenty  he  wrote  leading  articles  on  assthetical 
subjects  for  a weekly  paper,  and  tales  and  poetry 
for  a monthly  magazine. 

Soon  after  leaving  Mr.  Phillips  he  wont  to  assist 
Mr.  Asbury,  of  Enfield,  in  whose  extensive 
practice  he  acquired  a large  amount  of  clinical 
experience.  While  at  Enfield  he  wrote  various 
papers,  amongst  others  those  on  typhus  fever 
published  in  the  Lancet  in  1842.  A year  or  two 
after  this  papers  on  digestion  and  nutrition 
appeared  in  the  same  journal.  In  these  papers 
he  established  from  his  experiments  the  fact,  then 
in  dispute,  that  lactic  acid  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  but  not  in  the  intestines.  Dr.  Ross 
afterwards  contributed  to  the  same  periodical 
various  other  papers. 

His  first  essay  in  political  life  occurred  in  con- 
nexion with  a “ General  Medical  Protection 
Assembly.”  When  the  National  Association  was 
established,  overtures  were  made  to  him  to 
undertake  the  office  of  secretary,  which  duty  he 
accepted  and  performed  for  many  years,  and 
resigned  only  when  its  possession  had  become 
incompatible  with  increasing  professional  duties. 
During  the  time  of  his  connexion  with  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  while  that  great  body  was  battling 
for  professional  rights,  he  wrote  all  the  political 
leaders  in  the  Medical  Times. 

In  the  year  1852  Dr.  Ross  established,  in  con- 
junction with  tho  late  Mr.  Yearsley,  the  Medical 
Circular,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  sole 
editor.  It  was  in  this  journal  he  ventilated  the 
idea  of  a system  of  cottage  hospitals,  following 
up  the  leader,  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
August  8th,  1858,  and  in  which  his  friends 
claim  the  conception  was  first  advanced,  by  an 
article  in  the  No.  for  September  22nd  of  the  Bame 
year,  wherein  tho  scheme  is  more  thoroughly 
enunciated. 

Also  in  this  periodical  his  annual  addresses  to 
medical  students  appeared,  and  lectures  on 
cholera.  In  about  the  year  1854  he  became  a 
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member  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  taking 
an  active  part  in  all  sanitary  business,  and 
especially  for  bringing  to  a successful  issue  the 
project  of  covering  Smithfield  with  a new  dead 
meat  market,  for  which  on  his  retirement  from 
the  Common  Council  a testimonial  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Wardmote  which  he  represented. 

In  the  year  1869,  Dr.  Ross  was  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Giles’s  and 
Bloomsbury,  which  he  held  until  his  death.  Dr. 
Ross  filled  various  positions,  and  in  all  was  an 
active  worker.  He  was  a man  of  the  age,  always 
interested  and  active  in  every  movement  of 
progress  and  philanthropy.  He  possessed  great 
energy,  was  kind  of  heart,  and  gentle  of  manners. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  SCHEME  FOR 
HOLBORN. 

Sib  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  G. 
Vulliamy  have  reported  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a 
soheme  as  that  proposed,  as  already  mentioned 
in  our  columns,  under  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers’  Dwellings  Improvement  Act.  They 
properly  draw  a distinction,  however,  between 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  Gray’s-inn-road 
and  the  courts  behind  it,  saying  : — 

“In  forming  the  four  new  streets  into  Gray’s-inn-road, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  and  pull  down  some  of 
the  houses  in  that  road.  Most  of  them  are  very  old, 
dilapidated,  and  overcrowded,  and  Gray’s-inn-road,  which 
is  a very  important  thoroughfare,  is  only  30  ft.  wide.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  widening  of  this  portion  of 
Gray’s-inn-road  will  materially  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  neighbourhood,  although  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  improvement  can  properly  be  regarded 
as  the  necessary  widening  of  an  existing  approach  to  the 
area  under  the  terms  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  or 
whether  it  should  not  be  treated  and  paid  for  as  a local 
improvement;  but  whatever  view  m»y  be  taken  of  this 
question,  wo  are  of  opinion  that  this  portion  of  Gray’s- 
inn-road  ought  to  be  widened  to  at  least  60  ft.,  and  that 
this  is  the  proper  and  economical  time  for  effecting  that 
improvement.” 

This  is  their  estimate : — 

For  the  improvement  scheme,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 


widening  Gray's  Inn-road  : — 

Purchase  of  property,  gross  £187,600 

Formation  of  new  streets,  drainage,  &c 17,'  00 

Erection  of  proposed  dwellings 170,000 


Total  expenditure  £374,500 

Upon  the  assumption  that  the  new  rents  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  present  rental,  or  16,0001.  per  annum,  and  that 
persons  will  be  found  to  erect  the  required  houses  upon 
a return  of  5 per  cent,  interest  on  the  outlay,  the  annual 
expenditure  will  stand  thus  : — 

The  Board  would  have  to  expend,  in  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purchase  of  property,  187,6001., 

at  3J  per  cent £7,266 

Account  for  forming  roadways  and  sewers, 

17,0001.,  at  3}  per  cent 700 


And  would  receive  in  return  ground-rents  valued 
per  annum 


7,966 

4,600 


Leaving  a deficit  of  say £3,466 

per  annum  to  bo  paid  out  of  the  rates  in  respect  of  this 
improvement  scheme.  The  society  erecting  the  buildings 
would  pay: — 

Interest  on  170,0001.  at  5 per  cent £8,500 

Rates  and  taxes  1,800 

Repairing,  &c 1,250 

Ground-rents 4,600 

16,05') 

Present  rents  £16,000 


It  was  decided  that  the  report  should  be  printed, 
and  taken  into  consideration  at  the  next  mooting 
of  the  Board. 

The  statements  of  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  society 
as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Tyndall’s- 
buildings,  concerning  which  a correspondence 
took  place  in  the  Builder , are  fully  justified  by 
the  present  report.  The  writers  say  : — 

“ Our  attention  has  been  specially  called  to  the  number 
of  persons  occnpying  Tyndall's-buildings,  the  surveyor  of 
the  Holborn  District  Board  having  in  his  report  returned 
608  persons  as  occupying  19  houses  there.  Tyndall’ s- 
buildings  is  under  the  mauagement  of  a society  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  presided 
over  by  the  Earl  of  bhaftesbury,  who  affirm  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyndall's-buildings  do  not  exceed 321  living 
in  19  houses,  aud  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  appealed  to  this 
Board  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  these  figures.  We 
find,  including  the  registered  lodging-house,  and  two 
houses  in  Gray  s-inn-road,  belonging  to  Lord  Shaftsbury’s 
society,  in  all  21  houses,  with  113  rooms,  that  the  popula- 
tion does  not  exceed  204  adults  and  134  children,  or  a 
total  of  338.  This  for  the  19  houses  in  dispute  is  below 
the  number  returned  by  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  society,  and 
gives  an  average  per  room  equivalent  to  that  stated  above 
for  the  whole  area.  The  condition  and  management  of 
Tyndall's-buildings  is  very  superior  to  other  houses  in 
that  neighbourhood.” 


Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hertford. — Mr. 

Thomas  Smith,  architect,  died,  we  regret  to 
hear,  on  the  1st  inat.,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 
He  had  held  siDce  1832  the  office  of  countv 
surveyor,  and  in  1868  served  as  mayor. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES.* 

MISS  mitfobd’s  cottage  in  “oue  village.” 

The  late  Charles  Dickens,  describing  that 
amusing  scamp,  “ Harold  Skimpole,”  in  “ Bleak 
House,”  tells  us  that  he  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  knowing  nothing  of 
weights  and  measures, — except  that  they  dis- 
gusted him, — “ he  had  never  been  able  to  pre- 
scribe with  the  requisite  acouracy  of  detail,” 
and,  moreover,  that  when  his  patients  wanted 
him  he  was  generally  in  bed  reading  the  news- 
paper, and  would  not  be  disturbed.  It  has  often 
struck  us  that  at  one  period  of  his  life,  Dr. 
Mitford  might  have  sat  for  this  character.  He 
was  a good-looking,  impulsive,  indolent,  happy- 
go-lucky,  gay,  young  fellow,  when  fresh  from 
the  North  of  England,  and,  having  been  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  he  became 
assistant  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
shameless  of  London  quacks,  a Dr.  Graham,  of 
the  last  century,  whose  curious  electrical  appara- 
tus, indescribable  “ celestial  bed,”  and  exhibi- 
tions of  the  brazen,  unblushing  woman,  called 
“ the  Goddess  of  Health,”  had  rendered  him 
notorious  all  over  Europe.  Bidding  adieu  to 
these  things,  together  with  the  famous  mud 
baths  associated  with  them,  the  assistant  doctor, 
who  had  always  been  a favourite  with  the  foolish 
ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  who  crowded  his 
master’s  “ temple  ” in  the  Adelphi,  married 
Miss  Russell,  a lady  of  wealth  and  beauty,  the 
daughter  of  a Hampshire  clergyman,  and  Bettled 
down  to  a life  of  ease  and  enjoyment.  So  long 
as  the  wife’s  fortune  lasted,  this  was  very  well ; 
but  when  it  had  gone,  and  debts  were  accumu- 
lating, when  tradesmen  sent  coarse,  insulting 
messengers,  and  awful  threats  of  legal  proceed- 
ings came  by  post, — when  the  wife’s  face  grew 
pale  and  thin,  and  every  knock  at  the  door 
made  her  heart  leap  and  her  limbs  tremble, — then 
one  might  have  imagined  that  Harold  Skimpole, 
— we  beg  pardon,  Dr.  Mitford, — would  have 
made  efforts,  more  or  less  desperate,  either  to 
meet  the  difficultieo  before  him,  or  to  shelter  his 
devoted  wife  and  her  only  ohild,  born  in  1786, 
and  in  Hampshire,  from  the  full  violence  of  the 
storm.  Not  he.  His  trust  was  in  friends  and 
good  fortune,  and  no  effort  beyond  that  of 
appealing  to  the  one,  while  indolently  trusting 
to  the  other,  seems  to  have  been  expected  from 
such  a simple-minded,  unworldly,  oomfort- 
loving  being.  He  folded  his  hands,  had  his  little 
laugh  over  his  little  jokes,  accepted  gaily  what- 
ever wife,  child,  or  friend  contrived,  at  any 
sacrifice,  to  procure  for  him,  and,  with  Harold, 
almost  felt  that  people  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
him  for  the  opportunities  he  gave  them  of  dis- 
playing those  nobler  qualities  of  human  nature, 
unselfish  affection,  self-sacrifice,  generosity,  and 
devotion, — all  of  which  he  most  enthusiastically 
admired,  but  never  dreamt  of  emulating.  With- 
out patients,  prospects,  or  purposes,  he  drifted 
onward  from  bad  to  worse.  Good  luck  and  kind 
friends  came  over  and  over  again  to  his  rescue, 
but  for  no  lasting  good.  At  one  time  he  won  a 
large  sum  of  money  by  a lottery-ticket,  pur- 
chased for  his  daughter  Mary  as  a birthday  gift, 
because  she  had  dreamt  of  its  number, — but 
this  fortune  followtd  his  wife’s,  and  the  horizon 
was  soon  as  gloomy  and  threatening  as  before. 
He  has  been  described  as  a man  whose  heart 
and  brain  had  changed  places,  so  prone  was  he 
to  obey  the  impulses  of  feeling,  when  reason 
should  have  been  his  guide,  and  to  waste  time 
in  irresolute,  unnecessary  thinking,  when  the 
proper  course  was  clear,  and  right  feeling 
prompted  immediate  aotion. 

When  his  daughter  Mary  was  a mere  girl  she 
wrote  poetry,  and  before  she  was  twenty  years 
old  three  ootavo  volumes  of  her  works  were  in 
print.  They  sold  well,  although  the  Quarterly 
castigated  them  severely, — she  afterwards  said, 
deservedly.  Domestic  troubles  Btill  accumu- 
lating, the  wife  and  daughter  conceived  a notable 
scheme.  They  would  abandon  their  large  white 
house,  take  some  quiet  little  cottage  in  a more 
retired  part  of  the  country, — 

“ Some  cottage-home  from  towns  and  toils  remote, 
Where  love  and  lore  alternate  hours  employ, 

To  snatch  from  heaven  anticipated  joy;” 

and  there,  where  house-rent  would  be  low  and 
living  cheap,  aided  by  the  scanty  earnings  of 
Mary’s  pen,  the  doctor  could  lead  that  indolent, 
pleasant,  comfortable  life  which  he  loved,  fear- 
less of  duns  and  writs  and  prison,  with  a pretty 
garden  for  his  amusement. 

Three  miles  from  Reading  there  was  a quiet 


* See  pp.  817,  861,  ante. 
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old-world  picturesque  little  village,  called  Three- 
mile  Cross,  surrounded  by  beautiful  rustic 
scenery,  the  few  inhabitants  of  which  lived  apart 
by  themselves,  insulated,  “ like  sailors  in  a ship.” 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  village,  on  proceeding 
up  the  hill,  and  by  the  side  of  the  high  road, 
they  found  a cottage  to  be  let.  “ A cottage, — 
no,  a miniature  house,”  as  Miss  Mitford  says, 
“ with  many  additions,  little  odds  and  ends  of 
places,  pantries,  and  what  not,  all  angles,  and  of 
a charming  in-and. outness ; a little  bricked  court 
before  one-half,  and  a little  flower-yard  before 
the  other;  the  walls  old  and  weather-stained, 
covered  with  hollyhocks,  roses,  honeysuckles, 
and  agreatapricot-tree  ....  the  closets,  which 
the  landlord  had  the  assurance  to  call  rooms,  full 
of  contrivances  and  corner-cupboards,  and  the 
little  garden  behind  full  of  common  flowers, — 
tulips,  pinks,  larkspurs,  peonies,  stocks,  and  car- 
nations, with  an  arbour  of  privet  not  unlike  a 
sentry-box,  where  one  might  live  in  a delicious 
green  light,  and  look  out  on  the  gayest  of  flower- 
beds. That  house  was  built  on  purpose  to  show 
in  what  exceedingly  small  compass  comfort  may 
be  packed.”  Such  a place  was  Swallowfield  Cot- 
tage when  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Mitfords, 
and  there,  while  his  daughter  toiled  unceasingly 
for  his  support, — now  hopefully,  now  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  tearful  eyes,  and  often  far  into 
the  night, — he  acquired  new  habits,  settled 
quietly  down  to  a country  life,  contented  with 
the  humblest  comforts,  and  was  the  same  light- 
hearted, cheerful,  pleasant  man  that  he  had 
always  been.  His  wife  and  daughter  were  de- 
votedly attached  to  him  ; he  retained  the  esteem 
of  his  remaining  old,  and  attained  that  of  new, 
friends;  but  he  “toiled  not,  neither  did  he  spin,” 
with  hand  or  head.  He  was  a retired  physician. 

And  Mary  Mitford,  apart  from  the  unceasing 
toil  of  her  precarious  profession,  found  the  change 
a delightful  one.  Her  simple  cheerfulness  and 
childlike  readiness  to  be  pleased  were  qualities 
which  never  suffered  diminution  through  all  the 
trials  and  cares  of  narrow  circumstances  and  the 
most  bitter  disappointments.  She  went  about 
amongst  the  villagers  smiling  and  gentle,  full  of 
sympathy  and  kindness,  until  her  round  good- 
humoured  face,  kind  voice,  and  rotund  little 
figure,  were  as  familiarly  known  aB  they  were 
joyously  welcomed  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  “ Our  Village.”  In  her  gratitude  for 
their  esteem  and  affection,  and  from  the  genial 
unconscious  influence  of  habit,  she  learned  to 
know  and  love  them  all,  studied  their  characters, 
their  lives,  grew  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  their 
virtues  and  good  qualities,  shared  their  cares  and 
troubles,  touched  lightly  and  with  reluctance 
upon  their  follies  and  faults,  smiled  at  and  was 
amused  by  characteristic  peculiarities  which  the 
peevish  or  ill-natured  would  have  bitterly 
denounced,  and  the  worldly  would  have  mooked 
and  sneered  at.  Her  exuberant  good-nature  and 
cheerful  habits  carried  her  bravely  through  all 
that  heart-sickness  of  nnremunerative  brain- 
labour  whioh  has  slain  its  thousands,  and  her 
simple 

“ Pleasures  were  as  melodies  from  reeds. 

Sweet  books,  deep  music,  and  unselfish  deeds.” 

Lovingly  did  she  wander  amongst  the  wood- 
land hollows  and  hills  ; over  the  breezy  common, 
noting  how  the  golden  sunset  glorified  its  sandy 
banks,  and  in  the  noonday  twilight  of  the  narrow 
tree  - sheltered  lanes ; through  golden  corn- 
fields, and  along  the  cattle-dotted,  sunny  pasture- 
lands  surrounding  “ Our  Village.”  Out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaks,  and  from 
the  same  source  comes  the  inspiration  of  the 
writer.  The  editors  of  the  more  important  pub- 
lications of  the  day  began  to  reoeive  from  one 
Mary  Russell  Mitford,  of  Berkshire,  certain  won- 
derful life-like  word-pictures,  called  “ Sketches 
of  Rural  Life  and  Character,”  and  one  after  an- 
other the  said  editors  sent  them  back  to  Swal- 
lowfield Cottage,  probably  unread,  but  always 
“ declined  with  thanks.”  Campbell,  the  poet, 
who  was  then  editing  the  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, was  one  amongst  these  editors,  and  it  was 
not  until  1819  that  the  “ Sketches  ” saw  light  in 
the  Lady’s  Magazine.  But  with  the  public  they 
at  once  found  favour,  and  their  popularity  con- 
tinually increased,  until  their  publication  in  a 
separate  form  crowned  the  edifice  of  her  fame, 
and  made  her  name  a power  in  the  land.  Even  the 
Quarterly  gave  them  high  praise.  The  bitter  dis- 
appointments, the  awful  terrors  of  failure  which 
had  preceded  the  success  of  these  “ Sketches,” 
gave  this  her  great  triumph  new  delights,  but 
above  all  her  affectionate,  unselfish  nature  re- 
joiced in  the  ability  it  bestowed  upon  her  of  sur- 
rounding her  beloved  parents  with  fresh  comforts 
and  luxuries.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
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the  intensity  of  her  satisfaction,  pride,  and  de- 
light when  she  bought  a second-hand  pony, 
carriage,  with  a pony,  for  the  darling  mother 
who  worshipped  her,  and  the  beloved  father  who 
so  enthusiastically  appreciated  all  she  did  for 
him.  She  has  been  described  as  the  merriest 
and  happiest  of  gleeful  little  women,  standing  in 
a high  state  of  child-like  excitement  by  her 
cottage-door,  as  that  small  vehiole,  in  all  the 
glory  of  a new  coat  of  paint,  was  brought  out, 
and  her  mother  and  father  got  into  it  for  the 
first  time.  Some  years  since  a London  reviewer, 
describing  this  scene,  said, — “ We  think  little  of 
pious  iEneas,  with  his  father  on  his  shoulder,  in 
comparison  with  Mary  Mitford  working  that  she 
might  seat  both  her  parents  in  her  own  chaise, 
and  clapping  her  hands  for  joy  as  she  saw  them 
take  their  first  drive,”  and  we  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  Picture  her  watching  the  dear  old 
COuple  in  the  pony-chaise  until  it  was  out  of 
sight,  and  then  going  in  to  work  with  renewed 
vigour  for  corn  to  feed  the  pony. 

Wider  and  wider  spread  the  cirole  of  her 
fame ; farther  and  farther  from  her  cottage-door 
went  the  grim,  gaunt  wolf  of  the  gloomy  old  say- 
ing. The  gentry,  whose  mansions  stand  so 
thickly  in  the  Berkshire  and  Hampshire  wood- 
lands, were  proud  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
and  great  literary  lions  from  London  sought  her 
out  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Soon  they  came, 
too,  from  America,  where  her  poems  were  all 
reprinted.  She  welcomed  them  all  with  equal 
heartiness  and  simplicity,  — sincere,  lady-like, 
hospitable  to  all,  and  without  the  slightest 
particle  of  affectation.  Her  visitors  were  de- 
lighted  with  her  cheerful,  child-like  father,  and 
with  her  bright  and  pretty  cottage-home.  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  Felicia  Hemans 
were  amongst  those  of  her  own  sex  who,  proud 
of  her  genius,  congratulated  her  most  warmly. 
A writer  in  the  St.  James’s  Magazine  recently 
remarked, — “ It  says  muoh  for  a local  literary 
reputation  ‘ in  the  country,’  when  a lady  living 
in  a cottage — a real  cottage — almost  covered 
with  roses,  jasmine,  honeysuckle,  and  |an 
apricot-tree  spreading  all  over  the  south  wall, 
who,  giving  an  evening  party,  with  no  ‘ spread  ’ 
whatever  beyond  tea  and  coffee,  and  a prodi- 
gality of  strawberries,  shall  yet  have  a line  of 
private  carriages  waiting  outside,  astonishing  the 
little  hedges  of  the  highway  and  green  lanes  for 
nearly  half  a mile,  and  bringing  the  6lite  of  the 
county  families  for  miles  all  round,” — and  so  it 
does.  The  “retired”  doctor,  with  his  clear, 
florid  complexion  and  bright  eye,  his  strongly- 
built  figure,  and  brisk,  hearty  frankness  of 
speech  and  manner,  was  a capital  host, — much 
admired  as  a free-spoken,  honest,  unaffected 
gentleman,  who  loved  a rubber  of  whist,  a good 
table,  and  choice  wine,  but  had  no  ambition,  and 
no  false  pride.  In  due  time  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  petty  sessions  held  at  Reading,  and, 
with  a constant  leaning  to  the  Bide  of  mercy, 
despite  his  ignorance  of  legal  matters,  made,  it 
is  said,  a tolerably  good  and  useful  magistrate. 

And  now  all  seems  happiness  and  content  in 
Swallowfield  Cottage,  which  “Our  Village”  so 
well  desoribes.  Its  daily  life  is  there  photo- 
graphed for  us  with  wonderful  fidelity,  — a 
peaoeful  round  of  kindly  duties  and  pleasures 
agreeably  interwoven  with  visits  and  visiting, — 
nothing  more ; and  yet  how  interesting  it  is ! 
How  well  we  can  recall  that  most  faithful  of 
domestics,  Lucy,  with  her  round,  dimpled  face, 
dark  hair,  red  lips,  and  white  teeth,  whom  all 
the  visitors  used  to  pause  at  the  hall- door  to 
speak  to,  and  ask  for  if  she  did  not  appear. 
Don’t  you  remember  how  she  used  to  rouse 
“ half  the  family  in  the  middle  of  the  night  at 
the  first  symptom  of  a thunder-storm  or  an  appa- 
rition”; how  she  used  to  sing  to  herself,  in 
“ a tremendously  powerful,  shrill,  high  voice,” 
whioh  “ rang  through  one’s  head  like  the  soreams 
of  a peacock,”  and,  when  offended,  “used  to 
scour  through  half-a-dozen  doors  in  a minute, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  banging  them  after 
her.”  Surely  you  have  not  forgotten,  or  never 
read,  of  these  things ; nor  how  she  was  such  a 
gossip  that  “she  could  have  furnished  a weekly 
paper  from  her  own  store  of  facts,  without  once 
resorting  for  assistance  to  the  courts  of  law,  or 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ” ; and  such  a flirt 
that  Dr.  Mitford,  whom  Bhe  greatly  amused, 
“ had  the  habit  of  calling  her  by  the  name  of  the 
reigning  beau, — Mrs.  Charles,  Mrs.  John,  Mrs. 
Robert ; so  that  she  answered  in  her  time  to  as 
many  masculine  appellations  as  would  serve  to 
supply  a large  family.” 

Nor  can  you  have  forgotten  how  “a  whimsical 
experiment  in  legislation  ” making  a preliminary 
visit  to  Swallowfield  Cottage  essential  to  all  che 


inhabitants  of  “ Our  Village  ” who  were  about 
to  marry,  introduced  many  a blushing  belle  and 
awkward  beau  to  the  notice  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  romantic  story  of  Hannah  was  probably  the 
most  striking  of  all  the  village  love-stories  with 
which  that  little  old  cottage  thus  became  asso- 
ciated. One  morning  the  limping  pariah  clerk 
introduced  to  the  little  hall  on  a matter  of  busi- 
ness in  the  matrimonial  way,  a pair  of  lovers : he 
a fine  handsome  athletio  young  man,  holding  the 
hand  of  hisyoung  woman,  “ who,  with  her  head  half- 
buried  in  a geranium  in  the  window,  was  turning 
bashfully  away.”  ‘Miss  Mitford  was  crossing  the 
hall ; “ the  shrinking  graoe  of  that  bending  fignre 
was  not  to  be  mistaken.”  She  cried  in  surprise, 

“ Hannah  ! ” and,  with  a woman’s  eager  ouriosity 
and  interest,  at  once  took  the  pretty,  lady-like 
village  girl  aside  to  hear  a love-story.  It  was 
very  short.  The  young  man,  who  said  he  was  a 
journeyman  hatter,  had  come  to  “ Our  Village” 
to  see  the  cricketers,  whom  Dr.  Mitford  took 
delight  in  patronising.  He  saw  Hannah,  and  he 
came  again.  Hannah’s  hard-working  widowed 
mother  liked  him ; in  fact,  as  Hannah  gushingly 
said,  “ Everybody  liked  her  William,”  and  so 

she  was  going  to . “ Was  it  wrong  ? ” she 

anxiously  asked.  “ Certainly  not,”  was  the 
emphatic  response.  William  had  expressed  a 
fear  lest  Hannah  should  find  his  poor  home  in 
some  narrow  street  or  lane  in  Reading  a sad 
exohange  for  her  cottage  home  at  Three-Mile 
Cross ; but,  Baid  Hannah,  “ He  little  thinks, 

anywhere ”,  and  broke  off,  finishing  with  a 

clasping  of  the  pretty  hands  and  blushing  of  the 
soft  cheeks,  far  more  eloquent  than  words.  You 
remember  the  rest  of  that  romantic  story,  how 
the  “journeyman”  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  a 
“ Great  Hatter,”  who  lived  in  the  market-place 
of  Reading,  and  had  much  wealth ; and  how,  when 
Miss  Mitford  visited  the  happy,  blushing  bride  in 
that  town,  she  found  her  so  prettily  quaint  and 
awkward  as  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  best 
houses  in  Reading,  with  fine  servants,  fine  furni- 
ture,  fine  clothes,  fine  gardens,  and  more  money 
than  she  knew  what  to  do  with.  A touching 
little  story  that,  perfectly  true,  and  one  fairly 
belonging  to  this  little  old  house. 

And  you  will  not  have  forgotten  that  terrible 
disaster  when  a stage-coach  passing  that  way, — 
quite  a new  thing, — a sleepy  coachman  and  a 
restive  horse  contrived  to  knock  down  the  wall 
protecting  the  oourt  of  Swallowfield,  and  fairly 
drove  “ through  the  front  garden,  thereby 
destroying  sundry  curious  stocks,  carnations, 
and  geraniums.”  Miss  Mitford  said  it  was  a 
mercy  that  the  unruly  steed  was  content  with 
battering  the  outer  wall,  for  the  messuage  itself 
would  have  fallen  about  their  ears  almost  at  a 
touoh.  There  was  one  little  end  parlour,  an 
afterthought  of  the  original  builder,  which  had 
been  made,  or  was  afterwards,  the  library,  and 
wherein  she  usually,  we  believe,  worked,  which 
she  very  much  wondered  how  the  sagacious 
quadruped  missed.  It  is  on  the  left  in  our 
sketch.  There  was  a terrible  uproar  on  that 
occasion.  The  three  lady  passengers  inside  the 
coach  Bhrieked,  the  gentlemen  outside  swore, 
the  coaohman,  while  still  half  asleep,  took  to 
blowing  his  horn,  passers-by  shouted  or  screamed 
according  to  their  sex,  the  ladies  of  the  cottage 
joined  the  screaming,  and  the  deep,  lion  like 
voice  of  Mayflower,  the  dog, — you’ll  remember 
him,  too,  as  the  predecessor  of  Dash, — overtop- 
ping all,  added  to  the  din.  The  damage  was 
soon  repaired,  however. 

We  get  an  amusing,  but  hardly  good-natured, 
sketch  of  an  interior  scene  of  Miss  Mitford’s 
cottage,  in  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson’s  “ Recollec- 
tions of  the  last  Half-Century.”  It  belongs  to  the 
period  of  her  dramatic  experience.  Visiting  the 
dingy  little  theatre  at  Reading,  to  witness  the 
performance  of  one  of  her  own  pieces,  she  there 
saw  a young  actor  named  Cathoart,  who  played 
the  principal  character.  She  had  no  very  high 
opinion  of  the  great  leading  actors  of  her  day, — 
Kean,  Kemble,  Young,  and  Macready, — but  in 
Cathoart  she  believed  she  recognised  superior 
talent,  which  only  laoked  some  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a shining  and  conspicuous  light. 
The  actor  was  most  anxious  to  appear  upon  the 
Loudon  boards,  and  he  appealed  to  Miss  Mitford, 
as  one  who,  by  virtue  of  her  dramatic  writings, 
might  have  sufficient  influence  with  London 
managers  to  advance  his  strong  desire.  With 
that  end  in  view,  a choice  selection  of  visitors 
had  been  invited  to  Swallowfield,  where,  after 
dinner,  Cathoart  was  to  read  to  them  the  part 
of  Hotspur  in  Shakspeare’s  “Henry  IV.”  Dr. 
Richardson  says  : — 

“ At  the  appointed  time  the  reading  of  the 
play  came  off.  The  company  invited  to  partake 1 


of  the  mental  treat  consisted  of  myself,  on  whose 
critioal  qualifications  some  confidence  was  re- 
posed. I had,  however,  been  previously  instructed 
to  abstain  from  interruption,  and  reserve  the 
items  of  my  criticism  till  the  conclusion.  Dr. 
Mitford,  fully  aware  that  a mere  mental  banquet 
even  of  the  best  ingredients  is  a thing  very  little 
appreciated  in  a rural  distriot,  and  especially 
when  a critic  has  to  come  ten  miles  across  the 
country  to  enjoy  it,  very  wisely  arranged  that  a 
more  substantial  feast  should  precede  the  puta- 
tive inducement  to  the  journey.  It  happened 
that  the  day  was  one  of  the  most  sultry  of  a 
very  sultry  summer ; and  as  the  refectoi’y  of  the 
cottage  was  too  small,  the  dinner  was  served  in 
a sort  of  outhouse,  used  as  a conservatory  for 
flowers,  but,  unfortunately,  from  its  proximity  to 
a farmyard,  redolent  of  odours  unmistakably 
distinct  from  those  which  flowers  diffuse.  The 
faro  was  more  substantial  than  elegant;  the  pieces 
de  resistance  consisting  of  a boiled  leg  of  mutton, 
and  the  delicacies  of  a roast  pig.  These,  with 
vegetables  to  match,  with  kindred  pudding, 
having  been  despatched,  the  cloth  was  cleared 
away,  and  what  is  termed  the  business  of  the 
meeting  commenced.”  But  the  doctor  and  the 
clergyman  partook  a little  too  freely  from  the 
decanters  placed  before  them,  or  the  warmth  of 
the  weather,  combining  with  the  oloseness  of  the 
room,  had  a very  unfortunate  effect,  for  Mr.  Cath- 
cart,  proceeding  with  “emphasis  and  good  dis- 
cretion, and  the  dootor  nodding  his  approval  at 
intervals,  at  length  began  to  nod  a little  too  fre- 
quently, and  at  last  proclaimed,  with  a most 
provoking  nasal  snort,  that  he  was  no  longer  an 
auditor.”  The  reading  then  commenced,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  those  present,  as  follows  : — 

“Hotspur. — Speak  of  Mortimer. 

Dr.  Mitford. — (Repeats  the  snort.) 

Hotspur. — Zounds  ! 

Dr.  Mitford. — (Snort  repeated.) 

Worcester. — Peace,  cousin. 

Dr.  Mitford. — (Snort  repeated.) 

Hotspur. — But  I will  find  him  where  he  lies 
asleep. 

(Smothered  laughter,  and  the  snort  repeated.) 

Hotspur. — I’ll  have  a starling  that  shall  be 
taught 

Dr.  Mitford. — (Snort  repeated.) 

Hotspur. — I’ll  have  him  poisoned  with  a pot  of 
ale. 

Dr.  Mitford. — (Snort  repeated.) 

Worcester. — I will  talk  with  you  when  you  are 
better  tempered  to  attend.” 

At  this  passage  the  doctor,  as  if  a joke  had 
been  preooncerted,  emitted  a sound  which  had 
the  effect  of  startling  its  perpetrator  from  the 
impropriety  of  his  interruptions,  and  for  a time 
the  reading  ceased. 

There  was  some  merriment  in  the  old  cottage 
with  a dash  of  transient  bitterness  in  it  when 
ultra-loyal  Mary’s  anti-republican  play,  “Charles 
the  First,”  having  been  accepted  by  a manager, 
and  approved  by  his  actors,  was,  to  her  intense 
astonishment,  declined  and  inexorably  thrust 
from  the  major  stage  by  the  author  of  “ Broad 
Grins,”  Mr.  George  Col  man,  who  was  then 
licenser  of  plays,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  British  Monarchy, 
embodying,  as  it  did,  the  trial  of  a king  by  his 
subjects.  The  tragedy  was  afterwards  played 
at  a minor  house,  unlicensed,  and  it  is  a re- 
markable fact,  worthy  of  frequent  recording, 
that  the  reigning  dynasty  actually  survived  it. 
Then  what  fun  there  was,  with  no  dash  in  it  but 
that  of  pride,  in  recalling  the  rehearsing  of  Mary’s 
play  on  that  “ vast  dusky  and  cavernous  ” stage 
of  Covent-garden  Theatre,  where  solemn  trage- 
dians of  the  night,  hatted  and  great-coated, 
laughed  and  joked  and  skipped  about,  chatting 
and  telling  merry  stories,  just  like  common 
mortals  ; where  tragic  heroines  sauntered  lan- 
guidly through  their  parts  “ in  the  closest  of 
bonnets  and  thickest  of  shawls,”  where  a solitary 
fiddle  occupied  the  almost  invisible  orchestra, 
“ striking  up  as  if  of  its  own  accord,”  to  the 
sounds  of  which  untidy  ballet  - girls  walked 
through  the  figures  of  their  dances.  In  our 
fancy  we  hear  Miss  Mitford’s  merry  laugh  echoed 
by  the  old  cottage  walls  as  she  tells  how  in 
selecting  and  arranging  the  scenery  a fine  view 
of  the  Rialto  got  mixed  up  with  a bit  of  Charing- 
cross  and  a slice  of  the  Forest  of  Ardennes,  how 
violent  disputes  arose  as  to  the  proper  size  for 
the  moon  and  the  best  way  of  arranging  the  mus- 
lin clouds  which  were  at  night  to  dim  its  bril- 
liancy, and  how  she  added  to  the  general  noise 
and  confusion  of  carpenters,  of  prompters,  call- 
boys,  actors,  scene-shifters,  &c.,  when  a gun, 
whioh  Macready  had  promised  her  should  not  be 
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Mils  Mitford’s  Cottage,  in  " Our  Village." 


fired  at  rehearsal,  went  off  and  set  the  tragic 
authoress  shrieking.  She  had  been  frightened 
by  a gun  when  a child,  and  hated  it  “ like  a wild 
duck.” 

Again  our  fancy  pictures  the  pleasurable  ex- 
citement  of  a return  to  this  quiet  dear  little  leaf 
and  flower-embowei-ed  home,  after  Miss  Mitford 
had  eat  in  the  room  of  George  Robins,  the 
auctioneer,  waiting  and  trembling  to  hear  how  a 
first  representation  of  one  of  her  tragedies  was 
received  ; she  never  had  the  courage  to  witness 
it  herself.  The  good  tidings  of  success  usually 
found  a willing  messenger  in  the  person  of  poor 
Haydon,  the  painter,  “ whose  quick  and  ardent 
spirit,”  she  says,  “ lent  him  wings  on  such  an 
occasion.” 

But  it  is  impossible  that  our  fancy  should  wander 
unrestrained  calling  up  the  great  and  good,  the 
interesting  or  the  merely  famous,  who  have  en- 
tered this  humble  oottage-door,  as  their  voices, 
now  hushed  for  ever  or  still  within  our  hearing, 
come  back  to  us  in  the  silence  of  our  thoughts 
eohoed  from  these  old  walls.  We  could  fill 
column  after  column  of  reminiscences  culled  from 
almost  innumerable  sources,  and  still  lack  space 
when  we  had  monopolised  an  entire  number  of 
the  Builder.  These  old  walls  witnessed  their 
amiable  owner’s  intense  grief  when  one  after  the 
other  her  parents  died  ; her  equally  intense  joy 
and  pride  when  the  author  of  “ Ion,”  the  young 
butfamousMr.  Justice  Talfourd,  helped  her,  as  he 
helped  many  a worthy  straggler  afterwards,  by 
that  judicious  advice  and  sincere  sympathy  of 
which  “ Foscari  ” was  the  result.  They  witnessed 
her  unceasing  delight  in  rearing  and  perfecting 
the  beautiful  flowers  of  which  she  was  at  least  as 
proud  as  she  was  of  her  writings,  and  saw  her  in 
the  library  there  absorbed  hour  after  hour  in  the 
pages  of  those  favourite  authors  of  hers  who 
figure  so  pleasantly  in  the  “ Notes  of  a Literary 
Life,” — a book  we  are  constantly  taking  from  its 
shelf.  In  the  conservatory  she  loved,  and  of 
which  the  Rev.  J.  Richardson  speaks  so  depre- 
ciatingly, it  was  her  delight  to  pass  day  after 
day  during  the  summer  months  in  the  midst  of 
her  choice  geraniums,  reading,  or  in  other  ways 
ministering  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her 
father,  of  whom  she  wrote,  “his  gay  and  care- 
less temper  all  the  etiquette  in  the  world  could 
never  tame.”  They  looked  out  upon  the  glowing 
odorous  bee-haunted  garden,  with  its  privet 
sen  try-box  and  its  soft  patches  of  quivering  green 
shade  and  hot  brilliant  sunshine,  chatting 
pleasantly  of  the  present  and  the  past.  In  the 
gardens  foil  of  choice  plants  and  rare  blossoms, 
seedlings,  and  cuttings,  floral  novelties  and 
varieties  of  almost  all  sorts,  of  all  ages,  and  of 


all  kinds  and  degrees  of  beauty,  abounded,  the 
products  of  Miss  Mitford’s  loving  handiwork  and 
industry.  Year  after  year  went  by,  until  at  last 
her  father  had  gone  and  she  was  alone  in  her 
cottage.  And  her  nut-brown  hair  grew  white,  and 
old  age  set  its  marks  upon  her  pleasant  face 
and  round  her  cheerful  eyes.  Illness  confined 
her  to  her  little  bedchamber,  and  there  patiently 
and  uncomplainingly  she  endured  it,  seeking 
consolation  when  she  could  in  her  books  and 
flowers,  and  always  in  pious  exercises.  At  that 
time  she  wrote  as  follows  to  a friend  : — 

“ I take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  of  my 
afflictions ; but  God  is  very  merciful.  He  has 
left  unwithered  my  intellect  and  my  affections, 
and  at  this  very  moment  I am  sitting  at  my 
open  window,  inhaling  the  sweet  summer  air ; 
a jar  of  beautiful  roses  on  the  window-sill  within- 
Bide  ; a perfect  sheath  of  fresh-gathered  meadow- 
sweet sending  in  its  almony  fragrance  from 
without;  and  although  too  much  sunken  in 
the  chair  to  look  down  on  my  little  flower- 
beds, I have  the  blue  sky,  the  green  trees,  and 
the  distant  harvest-fields  for  a prospect.  There 
is  consolation  here — the  best  consolation  next  to 
the  goodness  of  God  is  the  beauty  of  nature.” 

And  this  is  the  last  glance  we  shall  turn 
towards  her  and  the  little  old  house  to  which  so 
large  a section  of  Miss  Mitford’s  life-story  be- 
longs. She  died  twenty  years  ago  in  her  sixty- 
ninth  year,  and  there  are  many  living  who  re- 
member with  tender  love  and  sadness  the 
authoress  of  “ Our  Tillage  ” and  Swallowfield 
Cottage. 


RUINOUS  HABITATIONS  AT  AND  NEAR 
CARMARTHEN. 

During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Society,  at  Carmarthen  we  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  some  of  the 
wretched  and  dilapidated  habitations  pertaining 
to  that  part  of  South  Wales.  The  illustrations 
now  published  need  very  little  comment,  as  they 
speak  for  themselves,  and  we  may  hope  the  Btate 
of  things  as  now  illustrated  will  soon  pass  away.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  destruction  of  similar 
objectionable  tenements,  together  with  the 
carrying  out  of  sweeping  sanitary  reforms,  has 
done  very  much  to  improve  the  general  health 
and  condition  of  the  whole  country.  This  fact 
is  now  fully  admitted  by  all  thinking  persons, 
and  the  time  will  probably  soon  come  when  the 
men  who  have  been  foremost  in  urging  these 
reforms,  through  good  and  ill  report,  roil!  receive 
the  full  credit  of  their  really  good  work. 

The  sketches  were  all  taken  with  a camera- 


lucida,  and  are  exact.  No.  1 is  one  of  a series  of 
sketches  taken  at  Kidwelly,  near  Carmarthen, 
on  the  20th  of  August  last,  and  is  a good  example 
of  the  dilapidated  habitations  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  town.  There  is  a very  large  ruined 
castle  at  Kidwelly,  and  the  houses  illustrated  in 
fig.  1 are  within  the  castle  precincts.  The  streets 
here  are  grass-grown,  and  sprinkled  with  great 
stones  from  the  ruined  walls  and  tumble-down 
houses  and  castle. 

No.  2 is  one  of  a series  of  sketches  taken  at 
Laugharne,  also  near  Carmarthen.  The  one  on 
the  left  is  (or  was)  the  “ Three  Tuns  ” public- 
house;  the  middle  structure  was  a carpenter’s 
shop  ; whilst  further  along  the  street  are  stables. 
The  whole  street  is  grass-grown,  and  at  the  time 
our  sketch  was  taken  the  ruinous  thatched  roofs 
were  regular  botanical  gardens  of  wild  plants. 

The  remaining  sketches  are  from  Carmarthen 
itself.  Nos.  3 and  4 form  part  of  the  priory, 
and  the  view  from  the  windows  of  these  houses 
is  over  the  beautiful  vale  of  Abergwily,  which 
includes  Merlins  Hill,  altogether  one  of  the  most 
lovely  and  quiet  pastoral  landscapes  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  Near  this  spot  is  the  so-called 
“ Nuns’  walk,”  and  some  celebrated  earth-works. 
The  houses  illustrated  are  in  an  abominable  Btate 
of  squalor,  and  some  have  their  only  entrance 
on  the  first-floor,  which  is  reached  by  steps,  if  a 
heap  of  rude  stones  may  be  so  called,  from  the 
outside.  One  of  the  houses  is  furnished  with  a 
handrail, — the  other  not.  Five  not  very  distant 
closets  (adjoining  each  other)  may  be  seen  in 
the  right-hand  sketch.  These  two  engravings 
may  be  said  to  represent  a “ pretty  getting-up- 
stairs” at  the  Carmarthen  Priory.  How  an 
inebriated  householder  could  ever  reach  his 
street-door  on  the  first-floor  up  these  steps,  and 
possibly  at  night,  it  is  difficulty  to  say,  for  if  he 
by  good  fortune  reached  the  landing,  there  are 
still  two  more  steps  to  ascend  before  the  hall  is 
gained,  as  the  sketch  will  show. 

The  last  sketch,  No.  5,  falsifies,  in  one  sense, 
the  old  adage  that  “ cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness,” for  this  row  of  unclean  houses  is  by  the 
side  of  a somewhat  new  and  stylish  church.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  row  of  one-roomed 
cottages  is  the  absence  of  front  windows : the 
tenants,  however,  are  doubtless  honest  folk, 
for  they  keep  their  stores  of  fuel,  &c.,  in  a sort 
of  common  stone  shed  next  the  street,  as  shown. 
Whilst  we  were  at  work  with  our  camera,  two 
of  the  tenants  were  curious  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  One,  a Welshman,  stood  outside  a door; 
and  the  other,  a donkey,  looked  out  of  window 
and  we  sketched  both  for  the  Builder. 

W.  G.  Smith. 
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THE  PROPOSED  CLARKSON  MEMORIAL, 
IN  WISBECH. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a memorial  of  the  late 
Thomas  Clarkson  (the  indefatigable  advocate  of 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed  African,  and  a promi- 
nent member  of  the  distinguished  and  devoted 
body  of  men  who  laboured  for  many  years,  with 
great  success,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade),  in  his  native  town  of  Wisbech,  from  a 
design  by  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 

It  is  so  right  and  proper  a step  that  we  publish 
a view  of  the  design,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
some  of  our  readers  to  give  their  aid  to  the 
undertaking.  Let  us  remind  them  a little  more 
in  detail  who  Thomas  Clarkson  was,  and  what 
ho  did.  He  was  born  in  Wisbech  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1760,  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Clarkson, 
being  the  master  of  the  Grammar  School  there. 
From  St.  Paul’s  School  he  proceeded  to  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  M.A. 
degree,  and  was  subsequently  ordained  deacon. 
He  did  not,  however,  proceed  to  priest’s  orders. 
In  1785  Dr.  Peckard,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  deeply  impressed  with  the  iniquity 
of  the  slave-trade,  announced  as  the  subject  for 
the  Senior  Bachelors  of  Arts’  Latin  essay, 
“Anne  liceat  invitos  in  servitutem  dare?” 
Clarkson  became  one  of  the  competitors,  and 
Bpared  no  efforts  in  collecting  the  materials. 
“ No  person,”  he  writes,  “ can  tell  the  severe 
trial  which  the  writing  of  it  proved  to  me.  I 
had  expected  pleasure but  all  my  plea- 

sure was  damped  by  the  facts  which  were  now 
continually  before  me ; it  was  but  one  gloomy 
subject  from  morning  till  night I some- 

times never  closed  my  eyelids  for  grief.  It  became 
now  not  so  much  a trial  for  academical  reputa- 
tion as  for  the  production  of  a work  which  might 
be  useful  to  injured  Africa.”  The  work  thus 
projected  was  published  in  London  in  1786. 
In  London  he  became  acquainted  with  a small 
band  of  philanthropists  who  were  already  engaged 
in  exposing  the  cruelties  of  the  slave-trade. 
Dining  one  day  with  Sir  Charles  Middleton, 
afterwards  Lord  Barham,  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  subject,  and  Clarkson  stated  his  readi- 
ness to  devote  himself  to  the  cause  ; and  this  he 
did  with  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  during 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life.  He  had  for  his 
coadjutors,  among  many  others,  Wilberforce  and 
Granville  Sharp.  The  former  undertook  the 
cause  in  Parliament,  some  of  the  London  news- 
papers, including  the  Times,  supporting  the 
movement.  To  Clarkson  fell  the  arduous  task 
i of  informing  the  mind  of  the  public  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  got  up  meetings  and  gave  lectures  in 
all  the  chief  places  in  the  provinces,  with  the 
view  of  exposing  the  atrocities  of  the  traffic.  In 
the  course  of  fchiB  mission  he  travelled  over 
England,  and  visited  France  during  the  heat  of 
the  Revolution.  He  had  an  interview  with 
Louis  XVI.,  and  was  befriended  by  Necker  and 
Lafayette.  He  was  also  publicly  honoured  with 
a seat  in  the  French  Assembly  daring  the  dis- 
cussion which  Mu-abeau  commenced  at  his  in- 
stance, and  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  all 
slave-trade  bounties.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  “ for  seven  years,”  he  said,  “ had  a cor- 
respondence to  maintain  with  400  persons.  I 
had  some  work  or  other  to  write  annually  for  the 
cause.  During  this  time  I had  travelled  more 
than  35,000  miles  in  search  of  evidence,  perform- 
ing a great  part  of  these  journeys  in  the  night. 
All  this  time  my  mind  had  been  incessantly  on 
the  stretch  upon  one  subject  only,  for  I had  no 
leisure  to  attend  to  my  own  concerns.” 

All  these  pains  and  exertions  were,  however, 
repaid  by  the  triumph  which  Mr.  Clarkson  and 
his  fellow-labourers  aohieved.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1807,  after  long  and  obstinate  resistance 
from  interested  persons,  the  Bill  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  British  nation 
was  passed.  But  neither  he  nor  his  associates 
considered  their  work  as  yet  accomplished.  It 
took  upwards  of  twenty  years  more  to  effect  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in 
the  British  colonies ; but  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  Act  of  1833,  which,  as  from  the  1st  of 
August,  1834,  manumitted,  for  a compensation 
h of  twenty  millions  to  the  owners,  over  a million 
of  slaves.  He  subsequently  lived  in  retirement 
at  Playford  Hall,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
i died  there  on  the  26th  of  September,  1846,  in  the 
« 86th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Playford 
1 churchyard.  The  present  Astronomer-Royal, 

| and  a few  other  private  friends,  erected  a granite 
obelisk  to  his  memory  over  his  remains ; but  it 
is  remarkable  that  some  more  considerable 
r memorial  should  never  have  been  erected  by  the 
public  to  one  who  was  so  truly  the  friend  of  his 


country  and  the  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
We  have  pleasure  in  adding  that  subscriptions 
may  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Frank  Metcalfe, 
Wisbech,  who  acts  as  honorary  secretary  to  the 
committee  which  has  been  formed  to  carry  out 
the  undertaking. 

If  the  memorial  be  completed  (as  proposed), 
with  marble  Btatue  and  bas-reliefs,  a sum  of 
between  2,000}.  and  3,000}.  will  be  required. 


A BENEFACTOR  TO  IRELAND. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Charles  Bian- 
coni,  D.L.,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  ult., 
after  having  been  prematurely  announced  a week 
earlier.  Mr.  Bianooni  was  a native  of  Northern 
Italy,  where  he  was  born  at  the  village  of  Tregola 
in  September,  1785.  He  left  Italy  in  his  fif. 
teenth  year  and  oame  to  England  in  the  care  of 
one  Andrea  Faroni,  who  had  agreed  with  the 
boy’s  father  to  teach  him  the  business  of  dealing 
in  prints,  mirrors,  and  other  goods.  A further 
stipulation  of  the  arrangement  was,  that  should 
the  young  Carlo  not  like  the  trade,  he  was  to  be 
placed  with  Mr.  Colnaghi,  the  well-known  picture 
and  print  dealer,  who  was  a particular  friend  of 
the  Bianooni  family.  However,  after  a short 
residence  in  London,  Faroni  went,  in  1802,  with 
his  young  charge  to  Dublin,  where  they  settled 
down  in  a little  shop  in  Temple  Bar.  At  this 
time  little  Bianooni  could  speak  no  language  save 
his  own,  and  vended  his  cheap  wares  by  signs, 
holding  up  as  many  fingers  as  there  were  coppers 
in  the  price  asked.  But  he  was  shrewd  and 
observant,  and  before  his  eighteen  months’ 
apprenticeship  had  expired  ho  had  not  only 
acquired  a full  knowledge  of  English,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  business  modes  of  his 
adopted  home,  but  had  also  learnt  enough  of  the 
oountry  to  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  locality  most  likely  to  pursue  it  in 
with  success.  After  successive  endeavours  to 
settle  prosperously  in  Carrick-on-Suir  and  Water- 
ford, Mr.  Bianooni  set  up  in  Clonmel  in  1809, 
and  by  the  time  he  determined  to  put  in 
operation  his  long  - cherished  scheme  of  an 
improved  system  of  public  conveyance  he 
had  made  considerable  wealth.  In  1815  he 
started  his  first  experiment,  a common 
jaunting  - car,  running  between  Cahir  and 
Clonmel.  He  persevered,  despite  discourage- 
ments which  would  have  conquered  another, 
till  regular  coach. lines  were  established  be- 
tween New  Ross,  Wexford,  Enniscorthy,  Dun- 
garvan,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Tralee, 
Cahiroiveen,  and  many  other  centres.  His 
coaches  were  the  great  means  of  communication 
in  the  South  of  Ireland  till  the  introduction  of 
th9  railways,  and  their  excellent  management, 
their  regularity,  and  comfort  were  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers.  Notwithstanding  the  intro- 
duction of  railways,  Mr.  Bianconi’s  oars  continued 
to  run  on  many  bye-routes  till  1866,  when  he 
finally  retired  from  the  business,  having  made  a 
large  property  by  it. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  PROPOSED  NEW 
WORKHOUSE. 

We  last  week  (p.  893)  referred  to  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Smith,  of  the  Archi- 
tect’s  Department  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
to  the  effect  that  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Hall,  a 
local  architect,  for  the  proposed  new  workhouse, 
should  be  amended  by  being  divided  into  blocks, 
on  the  pavilion  principle.  The  suggestion  has 
not  been  adopted,  however.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  29th  ult., 
Mr.  Hall,  the  architect,  reported  adversely  to  the 
block  system, principally  because  it  would  require 
a larger  site  than  would  be  necessary  by  the 
adoption  of  the  original  plans.  He  stated  that 
the  drainage  would  be  quite  as  effective  under 
one  system  as  under  the  other,  but  that  the  cost 
would  bo  increased  20  per  cent,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  block  system  : supposing  the  new  workhouse 
to  cost  60,000J.  in  accordance  with  the  original 
plans,  the  cost,  on  the  block  system,  would  be 
72,000}.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  That  the  plans  originally 
prepared  be  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Board 
in  preference  to  the  suggested  block  system,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hospital,  and  that  that  part 
of  the  intended  new  building  be  erected  upon 
the  blook  system.” 


The  Ruins  of  Newark  Castle. — The  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  have  sanctioned  an  outlay  of 
300}.  to  maintain  the  ruins  of  Newark  Castle. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS.* 

Secular  dilapidations  are,  as  regards  leases, 
assessed  according  to  the  special  language  of  the 
repairing  covenant  in  eaoh  lease  ; as  regards 
other  lay  tenancies  dilapidations  are  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  ruling  numerous  legal 
decisions  thereon  ; some  allowance  for  wear  and 
tear  is  made  because  the  rent  paid  entitles  the 
tenant  to  the  fair  usufruct  of  the  gradual  con- 
suming property. 

But  the  principle  upon  which  surveyors  esti- 
mate ecclesiastical  dilapidations  is  entirely 
different  to  that  ruling  secular  dilapidations,  and 
was  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  in 
the  year  1829,  in  his  lucid  judgment,  after  a 
most  elaborate  disoussion,  in  the  case  of  Wise  v. 
Metcalf  (10  Barn,  and  Cress.,  299)  ; that  judg- 
ment enables  properly  qualified  surveyors  to  de- 
fine the  nature  of  the  repairs  which  an  incumbent 
is  bound  to  do  to  the  buildings  attached  to  his 
benefice,  and  to  estimate  their  expense  upon  a 
definite  and  equitable  basis.  As  an  incumbent 
enjoys  the  occupation  of  buildings  and  premises 
for  which  he  pays  no  rent,  the  legal  presump- 
tion is  that  he  is  bound  to  hand  them  on  to  his 
successor  in  as  good  a condition  as  when  they 
were  first  built. 

Formerly,  the  custom  was  for  the  new  incum- 
bent to  appoint  a surveyor,  or  too  often  a local 
appraiser,  to  claim  as  much  as  possible  for  him  ; 
the  late  incumbent,  or  his  executor,  often  en- 
trusted to  the  auctioneer  of  the  furniture  in  the 
parsonage  the  duty  of  opposing  the  claim  about 
to  be  made  for  dilapidations ; the  two  represen- 
tatives met,  and  after  agreeing  to  the  name  of 
an  umpire  who  was  to  settle  any  differences  be- 
tween them,  they  wrangled  and  disputed  upon 
first  principles,  rules  of  practice,  and  every  con- 
ceivable detail ; the  matter  was  then,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  referred  to  the  umpire  j 
thus  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  in  point  of  fact  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  one  man  who  was  pro- 
bably  unable  to  oope  with  the  subject.  If  the 
sum  awarded  was  duly  paid,  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  the  necessary  repairs  were 
executed,  although  the  14  Elizabeth,  c.  11,  s.  18, 
made  it  penal  not  to  expend,  within  two  years, 
money  recovered  for  dilapidations. 

These  and  other  abuses  brought  about  the 
“Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871,”  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  setting  up  a new  standard  of 
perfection  in  glebe  buildings,  but  to  carry  into 
practical  efficaoy  the  old  law  with  certainty  of 
action.  Under  this  Aot  fifty-two  ecclesiastical 
surveyors  have  been  appointed  by  the  arch- 
deacons and  rural  deans  in  the  several  dioceses 
of  England  and  Wales. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  their  appointment, 
the  surveyors  formed  themselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation for  mutual  counsel,  to  insure  uniformity 
of  practioe  throughout  both  provinces. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty,  the  first  and  second  meetings  of 
the  association  were  held  in  the  Board-room  of 
the  Bounty  office,  when  their  able  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  K.  Aston  (at  the  request  of  the 
Association),  gave  his  valuable  legal  services 
upon  the  new  duties  the  Act  imposed  upon  the 
governors ; thus,  at  starting,  accidental  conflict 
with  the  Bounty  office  was  avoided. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Surveyors’  Association 
holds  frequent  meetings  in  London,  where  ques- 
tions of  doubt  or  difficulty  aro  received  from  any 
part  of  either  province  for  discussion  ; if  neces- 
sary they  are  adjourned,  printed,  sent  to  every 
surveyor,  legal  opinions  taken  thereon,  then 
rediscusBed  at  a subsequent  meeting.  When  a 
decision  has  been  arrived  at,  it  is  sent  to  every 
surveyor  for  his  guidance.  The  following  ques- 
tions may  be  cited  as  samples  that  have  been  so 
dealt  with,  viz.  : — 

Question. — Where  tuck-pointing  on  briokwork 
is  decayed,  can  an  incumbent  be  called  on  to 
restore  it  ? 

Answer. — No, — tuck-pointing  being  simply  a 
matter  of  ornament  ; but  ordinary  pointing, 
necessary  for  keeping  out  weather,  is  chargeable. 

Q '■ — When  a hedge  fence  has  in  part  dis- 
appeared, is  it  right  to  charge  for  its  reinstate- 
ment ? 

A. — Yes.  There  may,  however,  be  cases  in 
which  the  land  would  be  improved  for  farming 
purposes  by  a division  fence  being  grubbed,  and 
reinstatement  need  not  then  be  insisted  on. 

Q • — Who  is  responsible  for  the  repair  of  a stile 
over  a public  path  where  the  fence  belongs  to 
the  glebe  ? 


* By  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A., 
Diocesan  Surveyor  of  Ely.  Read  at  the  Church  Con- 
gress at  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
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A. — The  incumbent;  except  in  cases  where 
it  is  customary  for  the  road  surveyor  to  main- 
tain it. 

Forms  of  notices  and  certificates  under  the 
Act  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bishop’s  secretaries, 
been  settled. 

The  Association  is  now  engaged  upon  a tedious 
and  laborious  work ; it  has  obtained  from  each  of 
its  members  two  copies  of  reports  with  specifica- 
tions made  in  ordinary  course  : these  are  being 
carefully  abstracted  and  tabulated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a model  report  and  specifica- 
tion, so  that  local  peculiarities  of  teohnicology 
and  custom  may  as  much  as  possible  be  reduced 
to  uniformity  of  practice. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  “The  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Act,  1871,”  imposes  new  hardships 
upon  the  clergy ; no  doubt,  to  the  present  genera- 
tion of  clergymen,  the  Act  will  occasionally  press 
disagreeably  ; but  (subjeot  to  the  principle  in 
Wise  v.  Metcalf)  the  surveyor  can,  to  some 
extent,  mollify  the  pressure  of  the  Act  in  certain 
cases. 

There  is,  however,  a very  serious  hardship 
that  the  surveyor  cannot  reduce  in  intensity, 
although  it,  more  than  any  other  cause,  has 
tended  to  make  the  Act  unpopular ; viz.,  when 
the  Act  was  passed  in  1871  Europe  was  disturbed 
by  a gigantic  war  ; prices  were  rising,  and 
strikes  in  the  mining  districts  disorganised  all 
productions  into  whioh  ooal  entered  : thus  lime, 
bricks,  glass,  metals,  and  other  building  materials, 
and  their  carriage,  increased  in  cost  to  an  amount 
incredible  by  persons  unconnected  with  building 
operations ; the  incidence  of  this  pressure  was 
well  stated  by  the  chairman  at  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  held 
at  Derby,  August  17, 1875,  as  follows  : — “ At  the 
present  time  the  construction  of  all  railways  was 
very  much  more  costly  than  a few  years  ago. 
They  must  add  at  least  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost 
of  construction  at  the  present  time  as  compared 
with  six  years  ago.” 

An  umpire  in  a secular  dispute  feels  sure  he 
has  acted  justly  when  he  learns  that  his  award 
has  equally  offended  both  sides.  This  axiom 
applies  forcibly  to  an  ecclesiastical  surveyor  ; 
the  outgoing  incumbent  objects  to  the  heavy 
demand  he  alleges  is  made  upon  him,  while 
the  new  incumbent  protests  that  he  expected 
much  more  than  the  surveyor  awarded  him  ; 
so  all  the  assumed  hardship  under  the  Act  doe3 
not  press  on  one  side  only  : he  who  is  called 
to  pay  protests  more  vehemently  than  he  who 
receives  ; hence  the  public  are  led  to  believe  he 
is  a suffering  victim. 

But  take  a case  as  a fair  type  of  a class 
with  which  I am  familiar;  a non-resident  rector 
with  a stipend  of  8001.  held  a benefice  for  twenty 
years,  while  a curate  at  1001.  a year  lived  in  the 
rectory  house ; the  rector  died  leaving  heavy 
legacies ; upon  a survey  it  is  found  that  the 
residence  house,  chancel,  farm  buildings,  fences, 
and  gates,  are  in  a dilapidated  and  almost 
ruinous  condition  ; the  patron,  after  due  con- 
sideration, presents  a needy,  hard-workiDg  curate 
to  the  benefice;  is  not  he  subjected  to  a great 
hardship  upon  entering  this  wilderness  if  the 
surveyor  does  not  estimate  the  dilapidations  at 
the  full  value  which  a respectable  builder  would 
charge  for  executing  the  necessary  work  in  a 
substantial  manner  ? 

LordRomilly  said,  in  a recent  important  case, 
“the  arbitrator  was  obliged  to  treat  many  hardly ; 
it  was  due  to  those  who  had  to  receive  that 
everything  should  be  demanded  from  those  who 
had  to  pay.” 

As  soon  as  the  new  incumbent  finishes  the 
repairs  which  are  necessary  to  make  good  the 
neglect  of  his  predecessor,  he  can  demand  from 
the  surveyor  a certificate  of  protection  for  five 
years  : the  question  naturally  arises  how  can  the 
surveyor  grant  the  certificate  if  the  work  be 
not  done,  and  how  can  the  work  be  done  if, 
from  want  of  vigilance,  he  neglected  to  demand 
a sufficient  sum  in  these  times  of  high  prices, 
or  if,  from  inability,  the  late  incumbent  paid 
nothing  ? 

This  difficulty  might  be  met  if  the  Bounty 
Board  would  reconsider  and  relax  their  rules, 
which  in  this  matter  press  with  unnecessary 
harshness  upon  the  poorer  clergy.  Section  38 
of  the  Act  of  1871,  and  section  1 of  the  Act  of 
1872,  were  framed  purposely  to  enable  an  in- 
cumbent to  borrow  money  for  repairs  upon  the 
security  of  the  possessions  of  the  benefice  for  a 
term  of  years  to  be  agreed  upon,  but  the  Bounty 
Board  refuse  to  render  the  aid  herein  that  in 
many  instances  would  be  of  service.  Another 
grievance  caused  by  a Bounty  Board  regulation 
may  be  illustrated  by  a case  that  came  under  my 
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own  notice.  A new  incumbent  took  possession 
of  a benefice  at  much  personal  expense  and  in- 
convenience, for  the  purpose  of  waking  up  two 
centuries  of  torpor  in  a parochial  valley  of  dry 
bones.  The  parsonage  had  been  converted  out 
of  two  old  cottages,  and  was  repulsive  to  modern 
civilisation.  Finding  the  Bounty  Board  would 
not  lend  him  money  for  repairs,  he  asked  for  a 
loan  to  be  applied  in  rebuilding  and  substantially 
improving  part  of  the  parsonage  ; the  bishop  and 
patron  consented,  but  the  Board  refused  a loan, 
upon  the  plea  that,  as  the  benefice  was  worth 
only  1001.  a year,  the  incumbent,  if  disabled  by 
chronic  infirmity,  could  not  repay  the  annual 
instalment  and  interest  of  the  loan,  together  with 
the  stipend  needful  for  a curate  carrying  on  the 
church  services  during  his  infirmity.  This  re- 
fined torture  was  applied  to  a healthy,  muscular 
Christian,  and  is  here  made  public  with  t.heview 
of  inducing  the  Bounty  Board  to  temper  justice 
with  mercy. 

In  parishes  having  glebe  farms,  Section  58 
gives  considerable  relief  to  the  clergy  if  they  will 
grant  leases  for  fourteen  years  to  their  tenants, 
known  as  “ Bishop’s  Leases.”  All  buildings  in- 
cluded in  a bishop’s  lease  are  free  from  any 
claim  for  dilapidations;  if  the  section  be  care- 
fully studied  and  wisely  acted  upon,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  an 
ordinary  case,  a lay  tenant  is  only  bound  as 
between  himself  and  the  incumbent  to  repair  the 
buildings  upon  a glebe  farm  as  upon  any  secular 
estate,  but  the  incumbent  is  bound  as  between 
himself  and  the  bishop  to  repair  the  buildings 
upon  the  principle  in  Wise  v.  Metcalf.  Now,  if 
a bishop’s  lease  be  carefully  drawn  with  reference 
to  the  Act  of  1871,  the  tenant  can  be  placed 
under  precisely  the  same  obligations  to  the  in- 
cumbent  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  repairs 
needed  as  the  incumbent  is  to  the  bishop,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  surveyor  (upon  the  request  of  the 
incumbent  or  archdeacon),  can  call  upon  the 
tenant  to  repair,  instead  of  the  incumbent,  and 
can  have  jurisdiction  over  the  method  of  hus- 
bandry adopted,  and  the  condition  of  Bubsoil 
drains,  so  as  to  prevent  the  impoverishment  of 
the  land  during  the  last  years  of  the  term  created 
by  the  lease ; an  arbitration  clause  in  the  lease 
making  the  ecclesiastical  surveyor,  as  a qualified 
impartial  person,  the  sole  arbitrator  in  case  of 
any  dispute  or  matter  in  difference,  will  effec- 
tually prevent  litigation. 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  surveyor  meets  with 
in  entering  upon  the  survey  of  a vacant  benefice, 
is  the  general  absence  of  terriers  ; he  applies  to 
a parish  clerk,  who  knows  only  that  the  parson 
kept  all  papers,  and  the  parsonage-house  is  now 
empty ; he  then  Bearohes  the  inolosure  award,  or 
tithe-commutation  award,  if  he  can  find  either, 
or  he  inspects  the  parish  poor’s-rate  book  if  the 
overseer  be  at  home;  he  next  hunts  up  some 
old  parochial  factotum,  and  while  taking  down 
his  oral  tradition,  the  surveyor  finds  pieces  of 
glebe  in  other  parishes,  and  so  the  inquiry  has  to 
be  repeated  there.  This  state  of  things  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  one  day  by  any  man  who 
possessed  property  of  his  own  ; why  should  it 
continue  from  year  to  year  as  to  church  property 
when  the  remedy  is  so  simple  ? 

At  each  episcopal  visitation  the  clergy  are 
requested  to  hand  to  the  bishop’s  registrar  a 
terrier  upon  parchment  approved  and  signed  at 
a parish  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  no  ex- 
pense is  involved  in  the  matter,  only  a little  care 
and  trouble  are  required  ; each  visitation,  as  it 
comes  round,  affords  an  easy  public  way  of  cor- 
recting  terriers  by  inserting  additions,  exchanges, 
or  sales;  it  may  be  boldly  affirmed  that  much 
property  has  been  and  is  being  lost  to  the  church 
for  want  of  terriers ; the  need  of  them  is  greater 
now  than  ever,  because  “The  Land  Transfer 
Act,”  1875  (38  and  39  Yio.,  cap.  87),  enables  a 
qualified  title  to  be  registered  (sec.  9),  and  con- 
stitutes valid  ownership  from  twenty  years’  un- 
disturbed possession  (sec.  17).  By  way  of 
example,  in  my  own  parish  while  churchwarden, 
I investigated  parish  records  with  a view  of 
increasing  (if  possible)  the  vicar’s  stipend.  I 
found  land  had  been  converted  into  money,  the 
money  lent  on  bonds,  the  parties  dead,  and 
principal  and  interest  lost.  Again,  a railway 
was  made  severing  a glebe,  the  purchase-money 
was  paid  to  the  vicar,  and  applied  by  him  to  his 
own  purposes,  he  died,  his  executorship  accounts 
are  closed,  and  the  land  alienated  for  ever. 
Again,  where  a rector  was  non-resident  a parish 
map  was  in  charge  of  a parishioner  whose  free- 
hold abutted  on  glebe  land  ; upon  a field  on  the 
map  Las  been  written,  “exchanged  with  rector,” 
neither  can  any  record  of  the  exchange,  nor  the 
land  for  which  it  is  alleged  to  be  exchanged,  be 
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found,  and  so  the  present  rector  and  his  sue- 
cessors  are  ousted,  nobody  knows  how.  Triennial 
terriers  would  have  prevented  all  these  losses. 
It  is  respectfully  hoped  that  their  lordships  (the 
bishops)  will  be  pleased  to  issue  a pastoral  upon 
the  necessity  of  terriers  being  presented  at  their 
next  visitations,  and  that  any  olergyman  omitting 
as  before  to  deliver  his  terrier  be  specially  pressed 
to  do  so,  and  that  an  adjourned  day  be  fixed  for 
receiving  terriers  at  the  bishop’s  registry;  in 
case  such  a request  of  the  bishop’s  be  not  as 
oheerfully  obeyed  as  it  ought  to  be,  a clause 
should  be  inserted  in  the  next  Aot  that  may  be 
passed  to  amend  the  Dilapidations  Act,  to  compel 
the  ecclesiastical  surveyors  to  prepare  terriers 
of  parishes  where  there  are  none,  at  the  expense 
of  the  incumbent  so  refusing  to  obey  his  bishop. 

It  needs  but  a moment’s  reflection  to  see  the 
.id vantages  a surveyor  would  possess  for  making 
his  survey  with  accuraoy,  where  he  entered  a 
parish  with  a terrier,  as  compared  with  one 
where  it  takes  more  time  for  him  to  learn  in  a 
bungling  way  what  he  has  to  do,  than  it  occupies 
to  survey  the  property  when  found. 

On  the  whole,  the  Act  has  worked  well  in  the 
interest  of  the  church,  and  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  church  property ; but  in  case  of 
further  legislation  the  following  suggestions  are 
worthy  of  consideration : — 

1.  Lay  rectors  should  in  the  case  of  chancels 
be  amendable  to  the  Act  equally  with  incum- 
bents. 

2.  That  in  cases  of  vacant  benefices  treated 
under  the  Act,  provision  should  be  made  for 
referring  the  question  of  fixtures  to  the  diocesan 
surveyor,  and  in  the  event  of  his  finding  they 
belong  to  the  late  incumbent,  that  he  should 
value  the  same,  and  the  new  incumbent  be 
empowered  to  borrow  the  amount  of  such  valua- 
tion from  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty  and  purchase 
the  fixtures,  and  thenceforth  those  fixtures  and 
all  future  fixtures  should  belong  to  the  benefice. 
Appeal  from  the  diocesan  surveyor’s  award  to  be 
provided,  as  in  the  case  of  repairs. 

3.  The  five  years’  protection  should  date  from 
the  bishop’s  order. 

4.  Where  there  is  no  bishop’s  lease  the  sur- 
veyor should  be  required  andempowered  tosurvey 
the  tenant’s  method  of  cultivating  glebe  as  to 
whether  the  land  is  being  impoverished  ; also  as 
to  underdrained  land  whether  the  drains  are 
silting  up,  as  they  will  in  course  of  years. 

5.  Surveyor  Bhould  be  empowered  to  inspeot 
repairs  ^during  progress,  because  bad  work  and 
materials  may  be  covered  up  from  view  (e.gr.,  in 
drains,  floors,  roofs,  partitions),  which  the  sur- 
veyor cannot  possibly  see  when  all  repairs  have 
been  fully  completed. 

6.  It  is  advisable  that  the  surveyor  should  be 
empowered  by  legislation  to  allot  the  glebe 
timber  for  sale  for  effecting  improvements  to 
the  glebe  land,  and  for  similarly  applying  the 
proceeds  of  it  for  repairs  to  the  buildings,  or  for 
new  buildings,  whenever  the  surveyor  shall  find 
it  available. 

7.  To  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  in  an 
inefficient  manner,  or  such  as  are  likely  to 
become  unduly  burdensome  to  the  benefice,  or 
are  incongruous  with  existing  buildings,  it  should 
be  required  by  law  that  every  building  to  be 
newly  erected,  and  every  addition  to  existing 
buildings,  shall  be  approved  by  the  surveyor 
under  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations  Act,  1871, 
or  by  the  surveyor  to  the  Bounty  Office  or  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

8.  There  should  be  one  uniform  scale  of  fees 
for  the  whole  of  England  upon  the  principle  of 
payment  for  amount  of  work  done ; a sliding 
scale  as  to  acreage  of  glebe  might  be  framed. 

If  the  country  clergy  would  plant  timber  trees 
in  paddocks,  and  corners,  and  other  suitable  parts 
of  their  glebe  so  as  not  to  injure  the  arable  land, 
their  successors  would  in  due  course  find  an 
accumulating  dilapidation  fund  at  hand.  A 
renewal  of  this  kind  of  property  should  be 
created  by  planting  a tree  for  every  one  felled. 

One  simple  remedy  nearly  every  clergy, 
man  possesses  for  freeing  his  family  from  the 
burden  of  dilapidations  after  his  decease,  viz.,  to 
request  the  Ecclesiastical  Surveyor  to  survey  the 
premises,  and  report  to  him  for  his  private 
information  how  much  his  executors  would  be 
called  upon  to  pay  if  he  died  to-morrow.  Upon 
ascertaining  the  amount,  if  he  insures  hi3  life 
for  a small  increase  thereon,  he  will  feel  rid  of 
burdensome  doubt  and  responsibility. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Surveyors  are  duly  impressed  with 
a deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
them  in  working  this  new  Act  of  Parliament; 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  a merely  perfunctory 
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performance  of  their  duty,  bat  cheerfully  incur 
self-imposed  journeys,  labour,  and  expense,  in 
the  hope  that  in  some  small  degree  they  may  be 
privileged  to  serve  the  clergy,  and  permanently 
benefit  the  Church  they  revere. 


NEW  CONGRESS  HALL  FOR 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 

TnE  new  hall  for  the  Church  Congress  at 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  which  has  been  held  this  week, 
has  been  erected  very  near  to  the  railway  station, 
and  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  spot 
selected  being  at  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall.  The 
contract  was  let  to  Mr.  George  Harvey,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  for  1,2201. ; Messrs.  Lynam  & Penn, 
are  the  architects.  The  material  used  in  the 
construction  is  principally  wood,  with  strong 
iron  Btays  where  necessary.  The  flooring  iB 
wood,  strong  planks  being  used.  The  building 
is  not  unlike  a church  in  shape.  It  is  120  ft. 
wide  by  110  ft.  long,  including  the  side  aisles, 
whioh  are  subdivided  into  eight  bays,  with  a 
gallery  over  each  aisle.  The  centre  span  of  the 
roof,  which  is  supported  on  wooden  beams  and 
iron  girders,  is  70  ft.  wide,  and  the  ridge  is 
56  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  galleries  and  aisles 
are  20  ft.  wide.  At  the  northern  end  is  a raised 
platform  with  speakers’  rostrum.  It  is  ap- 
proached by  two  staircases  from  the  committee- 
rooms  below,  and  there  is  good  accommodation 
for  reporters.  On  either  side  of  the  platform  are 
private  entrances.  The  main  entrances  are  at 
the  south  end,  along  which  runs  a lobby.  Over 
this  is  a retiring-room  for  ladies,  approached  by 
a private  staircase.  Out  of  the  lobby  run  the 
Btaircases  to  the  galleries.  The  gentlemen’s 
lavatories  are  on  the  outside  of  the  building  at 
the  north  end.  The  hall  is  lighted  by  clear- 
story windows  running  round  the  oentral  nave 
or  body  of  the  hall,  and  there  are  windows  under- 
neath the  galleries.  The  artificial  lighting  is  by 
means  of  gas-jets  placed  a foot  apart  along  a pipe 
running  round  the  hall.  There  are  also  side- 
lights, but  there  will  be  no  sun  or  centre  lights 
in  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  is  painted. 


DESIGN  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

Writing  in  the  Scliool  Board  Chronicle,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Robson  says  : — 

American  educationists  have  not  been  properly 
seconded  by  American  architects.  Architecture 
has  no  status  with  Brother  Jonathan,  is  not 
recognised  as  a profession,  and  is  commonly 
reduoed  to  the  level  of  the  signboard.  The  most 
highly  eduoated  men,  therefore,  do  not  become 
architects,  and  the  result  is  plain.  Whenever 
we  find  anything  beyond  the  general  run  of  the 
indigenous  wooden  house,  it  is  usually  of  the  most 
abject  common-place  kind,  or  a wonderfully 
ambitious  failure.  Whether  in  sohoolhouses  or 
in  any  other  kind  of  structure,  architecture  in 
its  highest  aasthetic  conditions  is  never  found. 
Even  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  built  of  white 
marble,  can,  at  best,  be  regarded  only  as  a costly 
piece  of  architectural  floundering.  If,  instead  of 
parodying  the  styles  of  Europe,  unsuitable  both 
to  the  country  and  the  people,  American  archi- 
tects would  as  steadily  set  themselves  to  develop 
artistio  buildings  of  their  own  (embodying,  of 
course,  the  great  fundamental  truths  which  are 
present  in  all  great  architecture)  in  the  same 
manneras  American  educationists  have  developed 
a school  system,  the  result  would  perhaps  be 
more  respectable. 

Nor  in  the  matter  of  scientific  school-planning 
have  they,  as  yet,  done  anything  serious.  Two 
rows  of  rooms  with  a corridor  down  the  middle 
and  a staircase  at  each  end  can  scarcely  be 
oalled  planning.  The  German  in  this  respeot, 
plodding  heavily  on,  beats  the  quick  American 
hollow,  for  in  his  Bchoolhouses  every  part  of  the 
fabvio  has  its  purpose  as  certainly  as  in  any 
building  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  school 
building  is  no  longer  with  Americans  any 
new  subjeot,  and  because  in  other  walks  their 
science  holds  its  own.  Fertile  of  invention,  and 
quiok  to  seize  new  ideas,  they  are  usually  first 
in  the  field  with  useful  inventions,  such  as  the 
sewing-machine  (to  quote  one  only  among  a 
(thousand),  yet  their  workmanship  is  never  equal 
to  that  of  England.  Old  countries  are  slower  to 
(adopt  change,  and  our  own,  in  particular,  often 
[resists  the  adoption  of  the  most  manifest  im- 
provement, especially  when  originating  else- 
| where.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  this  very 
(superiority  of  age  which,  as  a result  of  many 


generations  of  training  in  handicrafts,  gives 
them  their  superiority  in  skilled  workmanship.* 
America  is  striving  to  raise  the  quality  of  work- 
manship, and  to  manufacture  within  her  own 
borders  all  kinds  of  things  hitherto  imported 
from  Europe.  To  instance  only  one,  carpets  are 
now  being  largely  made,  and  if  English  manu- 
facturers do  not  yet  know  it,  the  fact  will 
speedily  be  felt. 

In  the  struggle  after  science,  good  workman- 
ship, and  extended  manufactures,  one  weak 
point  has  been  keenly  felt.  America  is  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  art.  Further,  she  knows  so 
much  as  to  know  her  ignorance  in  this  reBpect. 
Competition  in  all  manufactures  requiring 
artistic  design  (and  what  manufacture  does 
not  ?)  must  result  in  failure  if  wanting  in  this 
initial  necessity.  Efforts  are  therefore  now 
being  made  in  the  direction  of  art-education 
with  a purpose.  This  purpose  is  no  other  than 
the  creation  of  a national  school  of  designers 
who  at  all  points  shall  be  able  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  artists  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
London.  The  movement  has  its  beginning  in 
Boston,  where  by  great  good  fortune,  one  of  the 
best  English  instructors  in  elementary  art  and 
design,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  has  been  induced  to 
settle.  It  iB  not  generally  known  that  our 
system  of  schools  of  art,  as  carried  on  under  the 
South  Kensington  rigime,  is  merely  a road  which 
leads  nowhere,  because  the  ultimate  aim  and 
goal  of  all  drawing  or  modelling,  viz.,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  designing,  is  not  taught. 
The  advent  of  Mr.  Poynter  to  South  Kensington 
may  probably  inaugurate  a new  era  for  us. 
But  the  evil  is  radical,  and  arises  from  a bad 
system  of  teaching.  Meantime,  that  drawing 
and  designing  can  be  taught  at  one  and  the  same 
time  by  a Bkilful  teacher,  Professor  Smith,  of 
Boston,  is  proving  every  day. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  FLUES. 

Chimney  Sweepers’  Acts,  1810  and  1875. 

The  new  Act  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
of  1840,  which  prohibits  the  use  of  climbing 
boys,  will  come  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
December  next.  Lord  Shaftesbury  draws  our 
atteniion  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  of  1810  con- 
tained  provisions  for  the  construction  of  flues, 
but  these  provisions  have  been  almost  universally 
neglected.  By  the  Act  of  1875  the  police  are 
empowered  to  enforce  these  provisions,  the 
principal  of  which  is  : — 

“And  whereas  it  is  expedient,  for  the  better  security 
from  accidents  by  fire  or  otherwise,  the  improved  con- 
struction of  chimneys  and  flues  provided  by  the  said  Act 
be  continued  : Be  it  enacted,  that  all  withe  and  partitions 
between  any  chimney  or  flue  which  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  shall  be  built  or  rebuilt  shall  be  of 
brick  or  stone,  and  at  least  equal  to  half  a brick  in  thick- 
ness; and  every  breastback  and  with  or  partition  of  any 
chimney  or  flue  hereafter  to  bo  built  or  rebuilt  shall  be 
built  of  sound  materials,  and  the  joints  of  the  work  well 
filled  in  with  good  mortar  or  cement,  and  rendered  or 
stuccoed  within;  and  also  that  every  chimney  or  flue 
hereafter  to  be  built  or  rebuilt  in  any  wall,  or  of  greater 
length  than  4 ft.  out  of  the  wall,  not  being  a circular 
chimney  or  flue  12  in.  in  diameter,  shall  he  in  every 
section  of  the  same  not  less  than  11  in.  by  9 in. ; and  no 
chimney  or  flue  shull  be  constructed  with  any  angle 
therein  which  shall  bo  less  obtuse  than  an  angle  of  120 
degrees,  except  as  in  hereafter  excepted;  and  every 
salient  or  projecting  angle  in  any  chimney  or  flue  Bhull  bo 
rounded  ofl'4  in.  at  the  least,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture,  by 
every  master  builder  or  other  master  workman  who  shall 
make  or  cause  to  be  made  such  chimney  or  flue,  of  any 
sum  of  not  less  than  1"L  nor  exceeding  5Vl.  Provided, 
nevertheless,  that  notwithstanding  this  Act  chimneys  or 
flues  may  be  built  at  angles  with  each  other  ot  9j  degrees 
and  more,  such  chimneys  or  flues  having  therein  proper 
doors  or  openings  not  less  than  6 in.  square.” 

Considering  that  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  gives  certain  instructions  on  this  subject  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyors,  we  have  here  a pretty  specimen 
of  our  mode  of  bit-by-bit  legislation  with  divided 
responsibilities. 


THE  DERBY  S 0 RY E Y ORS HIP. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Derby  Town  Council 
was  held  on  the  29th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of 
proceeding  to  the  election  of  a surveyor  to  the 
Corporation  and  to  the  Sanitary  Authority. 
There  were  ninety-six  candidates,  and  from  this 
number  the  special  committee  charged  with  the 
duty  of  reading  and  collating  the  candidates’ 
testimonials  selected  six,  viz., — Mr.  E.  J.  Purnell, 
of  Coventry;  Mr.  J.  Lobley,  of  Hanley  ; Mr.  A. 
Latham,  of  Margate  ; Mr.  T.  C.  Bietland,  of 
Belfast;  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice-Clark,  of  Ramsgate; 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bryson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


This  number  was  further  reduced  by  two,  and 
the  four  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Council  were  Messrs.  Purnell, 
Lobley,  Latham,  and  Ellice-Clark.  After  having 
decided  that  the  salary  should  be  fixed  at  500Z. 
per  annum,  the  council  proceeded  to  vote  upon 
the  candidates.  The  result  of  the  first  voting 
was  : — Clark,  26  ; Latham,  23  ; Purnell,  10  ; 
Lobley,  7.  Mr.  Lobley’ s name  being  struck  off, 
a second  vote  was  taken,  resulting  as  follows : — 
Clark,  25 ; Latham,  20 ; Purnell,  5.  Mr.  Pur- 
nell’s name  having  been  struck  off-,  the  final 
vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Mr.  Clark  by  26  votes,  against  15  recorded  for 
Mr.  Latham.  Mr.  Clark  will  enter  upon  his 
duties  in  about  a month’s  time.  Mr.  Ellice- 
Clark  has  been  for  the  past  four  years  engineer 
and  surveyor  to  the  Ramsgate  Local  Board,  and 
has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  newly-formed  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers’  and  Surveyors’  Association,  being  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Home  Counties  section. 
The  Derbyshire  Advertiser  says  it  ought  to  be 
stated  to  his  credit  that  Mr.  Clark  purposely 
refrained  from  “interviewing”  or  canvassing, 
and  until  the  28th  ult.  was  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  committee,  as  he  was  to  the  council  until  he 
appeared  before  them. 


ST.  ENOCH’S  SQUARE  STATION, 
GLASGOW. 

The  works  in  connexion  with  the  grand  new 
Central  Station  of  the  Union  Railway  in  St. 
Enoch’s-Bquare  aro  being  vigorously  proceeded 
with,  and  on  the  large  space  of  ground  bounded 
by  Argyle.street  on  the  north,  Howard-Btreet 
on  the  Bouth,  Dunlop-street  on  the  east,  and 
the  square  itself  on  the  west,  warehouses,  shops, 
and  even  public  buildings  are  being  demolished 
to  make  room  for  the  improvement.  In  some 
cases,  notably  those  of  the  Whitebait  Music- 
hall,  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  amusement  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  office  of  an  evening  news- 
paper now  connected  with  a morning  daily,  the 
company  had  to  pay  the  proprietors  enormous 
sums  in  the  Bhape  of  compensation.  The  laying 
of  foundations,  the  buildings  of  walls  and  arch- 
ways, and  indeed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
structural  work  for  the  Btation  and  approaches 
being  complete,  the  erection  of  the  frame- 
work for  the  iron  roof  has  been  commenced, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  station  will 
be  open  for  traffio  during  next  year.  The 
travelling  public  will  then,  at  least,  be  provided 
with  one  station  affording  adequate  accommo- 
dation, for  the  principal  railway  stations  in  the 
City  at  present  can  be  described  as  little  better 
than  vast  wooden  sheds,  having  no  pretension  to 
architectural  beauty,  and  being  singularly  ill 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a large  city  like 
Glasgow.  Indeed,  this  has  been  a matter  of 
frequent  comment,  and  has  at  least  formed  the 
subjeot  of  one  recent  Government  inquiry. 


NEW  TOWN-HALL  AT  TREGARON. 

This  town  now  possesses  a building  whioh, 
besides  being  eminently  useful,  is  a great  benefit 
to  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Tregaron  has 
a very  large  and  extensive  market,  and  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  rapidly  increasing  both 
in  importance  and  population.  The  need  of  a 
Market-hall  and  Town-hall  was  greatly  felt  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  Colonel  Powell,  of  Nanteos,  see- 
ing this  want,  resolved  to  erect  a building  which 
should  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  public.  The 
building,  which  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Roderick  Williams,  builder,  of  Aberystwith, 
and  serves  both  as  a Market-place  and  Town- 
hall.  The  ceremony  of  opening  the  building  was 
performed  on  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  of  Lisburne. 


* This  superiority  of  workmanship  threatens  in  England 
m to  become  a thiog  of  the  p ... 

abandonment  of  apprenticeships  i 
in  very  many  branches,  workmen  a 


A New  Aid  to  Swimming. — At  the  City  of 
London  Baths,  in  Golden-lane,  a new  apparatus 
was  tried  on  the  23rd  ult.,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  swim- 
ming. The  invention,  which  has  been  patented 
by  Mr.  F.  Wrigley,  consists  of  a thick  wire 
stretched  taut  along  the  length  of  the  bath; 
from  this  wire  depends  an  indiarubber  cord  with 
an  adjustable  bandage  at  the  end.  This  bandage 
is  fixed  round  the  chest  of  the  intending  swim- 
mer, and  he  goes  into  the  water  with  the  certainty 
that  he  cannot  sink.  The  cord  is  fixed  to  a 
running  wheel  that  passes  along  the  wire  as  the 
swimmer  progresses. 
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DANCING  FOR  WORKMEN. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Grosveuor  Workmen’s 
Club,  in  Pimlico,  numbering  some  1,500  members, 
having  given  the  usual  notice  to  the  Yestry  of 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  of  an  intention  to 
apply  to  the  magistrates  for  a dancing  licence, 
the  Yestry  resolved  to  oppose  the  granting 
“ tooth  and  nail,”  even  to  employing  counsel. 

This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  who  may  be  said  to  have  founded 
the  club,  Mr.  Boodle,  his  solicitor  and  chief 
agent,  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Yestry  : — 

“ I am  instructed  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the 
ground  landlord,  and  one  of  those  most  interested  in  the 
usefulness  and  success  of  the  Grosvenor  Club  lor  \\  ork- 
ingMen.in  Buckingham  Palace-road,  to  communicate  with 
the  Vestry  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  throughyou, 
as  to  the  application  to  the  magistrates  for  a licence  for 
music  and  dancing  in  the  new  hall  lately  built  at  the  rear 
of  the  club. 

His  Grace  understands  that  the  Yestry  contemplate 
employing  counsel  to  oppose  the  application  for  the 
licence  so  far  as  dancing  is  concerned,  and  he  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Vestry  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  buildings  of  the  club  are  held  by 
respectable  trustees  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
Their  names  are: — Mr.  Herbert  Praed,  M.P. ; Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  and  the  Hon. 
Philip  James  Stanhope.  The  lease  provides  that  the 
buildings  are  to  be  used  for  the  social  intercourse,  mutual 
help,  mental  and  moral  improvement,  and  rational 
recreation  for  working  men,  artisans,  and  others ; and  not 
for  any  illegal  or  profane  use,  &c. 

The  hall,  by  the  lease,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  trustees,  subject  as  above.  It  was  always  contem- 
plated, before  the  hall  was  built,  to  let  it  sometimes  for 
entertainments,  which  would  help  towards  its  support. 
Dancing,  if  properly  conducted,  is  certainly  not  an  im- 
proper or  unreasonable  entertainment,  either  for  working 
men  or  women,  or  for  others. 

The  Vestry  may  rest  assured  that  neither  the  trustees 
nor  the  Duke  of 'Westminster  will  ever  allow  the  hall  to 
degenerate  into  a casino,  or  into  anything  not  entirely 
respectable.  His  Grace  desires  mo  to  submit  to  the 
Vestry  that  where  there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of 
respectable  management,  theVestry  would  naturally  desire 
to  encourage  places  of  entertainment  as  calculated  to  pre- 
vent resort  to  objectionable  places. 

I would  therefore  express  a hope  that  the  Vestry,  after 
this  explanation,  will  withdraw  from  their  opposition  to 
the  licence.  H-  F.  Boodle. 

A very  long  and  stern  discussion  arose  on  the 
reading  of  this  epistle  and  a similar  one  from  the 
trustees  of  the  club,  and  the  motion  to  oppose 
the  licence  was  again  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  the  Vestry  being  now  pledged  to 
employ  counsel. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  WOOLNOTH  : 

ALTERATIONS. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
gallery  being  no  part  of  Hawksmoor’s  design, 
I am,  as  an  architect,  quite  at  loss  to  understand 
how  that  can  be.  As  far  as  I have  been  capable 
of  judging,  the  gallery  fronts  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  date  as  the  other  oakwork,  and  carvings 
of  the  noble  and  majestic  interior.  The  features 
of  the  pulpit,  altar-piece,  &c.,  certainly  agree 
most  closely. 

The  proposed  removal  of  the  organ  is  a very 
serious  matter.  This  fine  old  organ  of  Father 
Smith’s  has  been  in  its  present  position  ever 
since  the  church  was  built.  My  experience  of 
the  removal  of  church  organs,  after  being  placed 
in  the  position  as  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth 
and  other  churches  in  London,  is  this, — that 
when  removed  and  rebuilt  in  the  body  of  the 
church,  you  never  again  get  the  same  power  or 
tone  out  of  it  as  before.  Organ-builders  will 
testify  and  truly  say  that  if  an  organ  is  fixed  upon 
a gallery,  or  elevated  above  the  ground,  you  will 
get  twice  as  much  power  out  of  it  than  if  built  on 
the  ground.  The  late  doings  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  tend  to  prove  it.  What  was  the  case  ? 
Simply  this.  The  fine  old  organ  of  Father 
Smith  stood  on  a rood-loft  as  you  entered  the 
choir.  It  was  taken  down,  rebuilt  under  one 
of  the  arches  in  the  choir.  The  result  was  a 
perfect  failure  : neither  music  nor  tone  could  be 
got  out  of  it.  It  has  since  been  taken  down,  and 
rebuilt  in  two  halves,  and  placed  in  an  elevated 
position,  on  brackets,  from  the  face  of  the  wall. 
The  result  is  a perfect  success. 

Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  of  the  Temple  Church,  in  his 
work  on  “ Organs,”  says  : — “ It  ought  always  to 
have  plenty  of  space  around,  above,  and  below 
it,  if  you  want  to  get  the  power  out  of  it.” 

I trust  these  few  remarks,  sir,  in  your 
journal  may  be  the  means  of  saving  this  fine  old 
organ  at  St.  Mary  Woolnoth’s  from  being  removed, 
and  of  preserving  the  gallery.  An  Architect. 


Elland. — The  Elland  Building  Association  has 
instructed  Mr.  T.  Helliwell,  architect,  Brighouse, 
to  prepare  plans  for  a block  of  thirteen  houses  in 
Elizabeth. street.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
town-hall,  with  a limited  liability  proprietary. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — Schemes  are  being  proposed  for  in. 
creasing  the  usefulness  of  London  Bridge ; but  I 
have  not  heard  that  any  one  has  mooted  the  fol- 
lowing, namely,  build  gangways  for  all  the  foot 
passengers  at  a height  sufficiently  above  the 
present  foot-paths  for  cabs,  &c.,  to  go  under- 
neath, and  convert  present  foot-ways  to  the  use 
of  the  said  cabB,  &c.  The  foot-passengers  must 
go  up  steps  or  inclined  planes  at  the  ends  of 
the  bridge,  but  beiDg  already  educated  to  that 
process  at  various  railway  stations,  would  not 
perhaps  grumble  to  the  same  degree  as  they 
might  formerly  have  done.  Hop  wagons  must 
keep  to  the  middle,  which  would  be  still  open  to 
the  sky. 

I presume  that  my  plan  (by  a series  of  atone 
arches  built  on  the  present  parapet,  &c.)  would 
cost  less  trouble  to  render  endurable  to  the  eye 
than  would  any  addition  to  the  faces  of  the 
present  masonry  of  the  bridge.  G.  M. 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell  has  already  proposed 
a raised  gangway  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge. 


Sir, — Additional  bridge  accommodation  is 
clearly  requisite  below  London  Bridge.  Addi- 
tional dock  accommodation  is  clearly  requisite 
below  London  Bridge.  The  exact  form  of  bridge 
accommodation,  whether  on  suspension  or 
tubular  principle,  has  to  be  determined.  In- 
dined  planes  or  approaches  probably  will  be 
requisite  in  either  case.  It  is  also  a question 
whether,  considering  the  facilities  of  railways, 
the  larger  class  of  vessels  should  navigate  the 
stream  above  Blackwall.  Paulatim. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gloucester  Public  Baths. — In  the  Builder  for 
the  11th  ult.  (p.  813)  we  gave  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Gloucester  Town  Council 
appointed  to  consider  the  designs  sent  in  in  this 
competition.  The  committee  recommended  that 
the  first  premium  (151.)  be  awarded  to  the  design 
marked  “ 1S75,”  and  the  second  premium  (101.) 
to  the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Pro  Bono 
Publico.”  At  a special  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  held  on  the  1st  iDst.,  it.  was  announced 
that  the  author  of  “ 1875  ” is  Mr.  A.  P.  Bell,  of 
Manchester,  and  that  “ Pro  Bono  Publico  ” is 
the  joint  design  of  Messrs.  F.  N.  Pettingell  & 
T.  B.  Thompson,  of  Hull. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Manchester.  — St.  Margaret  Schools,  Moss 
Side,  Manchester,  opened  on  the  24th  ult., 
comprise,  on  the  ground-floor,  girls’  and  infants’ 
schools,  with  one  class-room  to  each,  with  sepa- 
rate hat  and  cloak  rooms  and  lavatory  ; on  the 
first-floor,  a spacious  boys’  schoolroom  (also 
intended  for  use  as  a lecture  and  meeting  room), 
two  class-rooms,  hat  and  cloak  room,  lavatory, 
kitchen,  office,  &c.  Each  department  has  a 
separate  entrance,  with  spacious  playgrounds. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  373  girls  and 
infants,  and  359  boys.  The  cost,  including  the 
fittings,  will  be  about  4,0001.  The  building  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Mr.  John 
Lowe,  Manchester,  being  the  architect. 

Chalvey  (Bucks). — New  infant  schools  at 
Chalvey,  near  Slough,  have  been  completed. 
The  cost  has  been  about  4501.  and  accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  100  children.  The  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Edgington  & Summerbell,  of 
Windsor;  and  Mr.  H.  Liddiard,  of  Slough,  was 
the  builder.  


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Thetford.  — The  chancel  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church,  Thetford,  is  being  restored  to  the  joint 
memory  of  Messrs.  S.  C.  Bidwell  and  George 
Tyrell,  two  old  inhabitants  of  the  borough,  at 
the  joint  expense  of  their  families.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown,  of  London,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Bishop,  of  Diss. 

Shreivsbury.—  On  the  25th  ult.  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  All  Saints,  in  Castle  Fields,  Shrews- 
bury. The  church,  when  completed,  will  consist 
of  a wide  and  lofty  nave,  with  clearstory,  a 
porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
another  entrance  on  the  south  side,  north  and 
Bouth  aisle,  the  former  being  rather  wider  than 
the  latter ; chancel,  with  north  chancel  aisle ; 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry,  and  will  provide  for 
650  persons.  The  north  aisle  will  be  separated 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  bays,  the 


south  by  five  bays.  The  chancel  arch  will  be 
lofty,  and  of  the  width  of  the  chancel.  There 
will  be  a low  stone  screen  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  an  ascent  of  three  Bteps  into  the  latter, 
and  a further  gradual  ascent  of  six  steps  to  the 
altar.  Chancel  stalls  will  be  provided  for  a choir 
of  28  men  and  16  boys.  The  style  is  Decorated. 
The  contract  for  the  nave  and  aisles,  which  alone 
for  the  present  will  be  oarried  out,  is  taken  at 
3,400L,  the  intended  accommodation  being  for 
541  adults.  The  materials  used  for  the  walls 
will  be  Redhill  stone,  pointed  inside,  and  unplas- 
tered, and  Shelvoke  for  most  of  the  dressings. 
Blue  Pennant  (Bristol)  will  be  used  for  the 
columns  to  the  arcades  and  shafts  to  the  chancel 
arch.  The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  Stafford- 
shire tiles.  It  is  proposed  at  some  future  time 
to  build  a lofty  tower  to  the  south  of  the  chancel. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Haycock.  The  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Bowdler  & Darlington. 

Stockton  Heath. — A memorial  is  being  got  up 
by  the  parishioners  and  friends  of  the  late  vicar, 
the  Rev.  W.  Hayes,  which  will  most  likely  take 
the  form  of  a reredos.  The  sum  of  2501.  has 
been  promised,  and  Messrs.  Palin,  the  architects 
who  carried  out  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
have  been  asked  to  furnish  a design. 

Dalton. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Miobael  and  All  Angels,  Dalton, 
near  Wigan,  was  laid  on  the  29th  ult.  by  Lady 
Skelmersdale.  The  new  church,  which  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  architect,  London, 
is  estimated  to  cost  from  3,0001.  to  4,0001.,  and 
will  accommodate  250  people. 

Epsom. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
for  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Epsom-common, 
was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  the 
25th  ult.  The  late  Miss  Trotter  having  left 
by  will  8,0001.  for  a new  church  and  vicarage, 
and  the  endowment  thereof,  a separate  parish 
was  formed  in  July,  and  Mr.  Blomfield  was  com- 
missioned to  furnish  plans,  and  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  of  Putney. 
The  style  adopted  is  Second  Pointed,  and  on  i 
plan  the  church  will  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  i 
north  and  south  transepts,  north  aisle,  tower,  : 
and  baptistery.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the 
nave  are  68  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide,  and  50  ft.  - 
high,  and  seats  will  be  provided  in  all  for  500  1 
worshippers.  The  tower  will  for  the  present  only 
be  carried  up  to  30  ft.,  but  will  ultimately  be 
continued  to  twice  that  height.  A south  aisle  is 
also  contemplated.  The  material  used  externally 
will  be  flint,  with  Bath  stone  quoins  and 
dressings. 

Birmingham. — The  new  church  of  St.  Margaret,  , 
Ladywood,  Birmingham,  was  consecrated  on  the 
2nd  inst.  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  i 
church  stands  at  the  junction  of  Ledsam-street 
and  AlBton-street,  and  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Wilson  & Son,  contractors,  from  designs  ! 
by  Mr.  Frank  Barlow  Osborn,  architect.  It  con-  • 
sists  of  nave,  baptistery,  north  and  south  aisles,  , 
with  apsidal  terminations,  organ-chamber,  ves- 
tries, and  porch  at  west  end,  with  children’s  ‘ 
galleries  over.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  80  ft.  . 
6 in.,  and  the  width  40  ft. ; the  chancel  is  28  ft.  . 
long  and  22  ft.  wide.  The  height  to  the  ridge  of  i 
the  roof  is  60  ft.  The  building  is  after  the  style  : 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  of  red  brick  with  i 
tile  roofs.  In  the  interior,  the  nave  arcade, 
arches,  and  reveals  and  quoins  of  windows  and  : 
doorway,  are  of  red  brick.  The  columns  of  the 
nave  are  of  stone,  with  boldly-carved  capitals. 
The  light  is  principally  derived  from  a Beries  ; 
of  large  clearstory  windows,  and  from  a large 
west  window  over  the  porch.  There  is  also  a 
row  of  lancet  windows  in  each  of  the  aisles. 
The  aisles  are  intended  to  be  used  only  as  pas- 
sages to  the  nave  seats.  The  walls  are  partly  , 
lined  with  red  brick  and  partly  plastered,  and 
left  for  future  decorations.  The  nave  is  fur- 
nished with  stained  and  varnished  seats  for  about 
720  persons.  The  carving  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Allen,  of  Yictoria-road,  Aston. 
The  subject  carved  in  the  tympanum  of  the 
west  door  is  the  Last  Judgment.  The  glazing 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  John  Davies,  of  Shrewsbury. 


New  Offices  at  Winchester,  for  the  Hamp- 
shire Friendly  Society,  were  opened  on  the  28th 
ult.  The  style  adopted  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
T.  Stopher,  is  Tudor,  flint  being  the  principal 
material  used.  Mr.  Marsh  was  the  contractor, 
the  contract  being  taken  at  1,800Z.  The  society 
is  apparently  in  a flourishing  condition,  and  is 
stated  to  have  5,0001.  surplus  funds  after 
satisfying  the  claims  of  its  nearly  8,000  members. 
It  was  founded  in  1825. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS 
ACT,  1871. 

The  clergy, — at  any  rate  those  of  Shropshire, 
Herefordshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties, — are 
animated  by  a strong  feeling  of  hostility  to  this 
Act,  judging  from  the  speeches  made  at  a meet- 
ing  held  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  30th  ult.,  and 
reported  at  great  length  in  the  Shrewsbury 
Journal.  Bishop  Abraham  presided,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  opening  speech  said  : — 

“ I consider  that  the  principle  which  the  Act 
was  intended  to  establish  is  a just  one.  It  was 
meant  to  make  the  incumbent  (literally)  ‘ sethis 
house  in  order  ’ before  his  decease,  and  preclude 
his  leaving  that  burden  to  his  widow  and  family. 
But  the  48th  clause  of  the  Act  defeats  that 
excellent  object,  by  imposing  the  tax  of  the  sur- 
veyor’s fees  upon  the  incumbent,  if  he  calls  in 
the  surveyor  himself;  but  laying  that  burden 
upon  his  successor,  if  the  former  had  not  called 
him  in  during  his  tenure  of  his  benefice.  It  is 
clearly  then,  againBt  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  incumbent  to  call  in  the  surveyor  in  his 
lifetime  ; for  I know  of  several  oases  where  the 
new  incumbent  received  sums  under  20 i.  for 
dilapidations  (even  as  low  as  1Gb.),  and  had  to 
pay  the  surveyor  121.  or  more  for  his  double 
survey.  I should  say,  then,  that  according  to 
its  own  great  principle  the  Act  requires 
amendment ; and  the  task  should  be  laid  abso- 
lutely on  the  outgoing  incumbent,  Borne  other 
plan  being  devised  for  the  relief  of  theclergy  ad. 
mitted  to  their  livings  under  the  old  system 
before  the  Act  of  1871.  One  such  plan  may  be 
the  formation  of  Local  Boards  cognisant  of  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  incumbent  under  the  old  system. 
(2)  There  is  a proposal  that  approves  itself  to 
many,  and  myself  among  the  number,  that  a 
Local  Board  should  be  appointed  to  check  the 
surveyor’s  report.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
this  Board  would  cut  both  ways,  and  not  always 
relieve  the  outgoing  incumbent, but  occasionally 
raise  the  surveyor’s  estimate.  (3)  There  is  a 
plan  recommended  by  the  Edgmond  Committee, 
to  appoint  a number  of  surveyors — as  it  is  quite 
clear  the  present  staff  cannot  do  their  work. 
There  are  about  ten  cases  in  Staffordshire  and 
Shropshire  belonging  to  the  years  1872,  1873, 
and  1874,  not  yet  reported  by  the  surveyor. 
This  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to 
have  surveyors  appointed  who  have  a large 
private  practice  besides  this  public  duty.  I 
question  very  much  whether  the  Aot  will  allow 
of  anything  being  done  in  this  direction.  Only 
vacancies  can  be  filled  up.  The  Board  of  Nomi- 
nators could  have  appointed  Bix  or  more  from 
each  diocese  to  begin  with,  but  not  subsequently ; 
at  all  events,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have 
an  action  at  law  to  try  the  question,  but  let  us 
get  the  law  made  clear.  I own  that  I would 
rather  have  salaried  officers  ; and  if  every 
incumbent  would  tax  himself  10s.  for  every  100Z. 
of  his  living,  one  good  man  of  business  for  the 
whole  work  of  each  diocese  might  be  procured. 
(4)  But,  generally,  with  regard  to  fees,  they  are 
unreasonably  large,  considering  the  poverty  of 
the  clergy.  The  present  Act  admits  of  relief 
being  given  at  once  in  this  respect.  The  Rev. 
Edward  Walter  (rector  of  Langton,  diocese  of 
Lincoln)  shows,  in  a lotter  to  the  English 
Churchman,  that  the  fees  payable  every  five 
years  under  this  Act  alone  for  Lincoln  diocese 
are  33,1652.,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  Church  of 
England,  36O,OO0Z.  No  other  class  in  England 
would  have  been  taxed  to  this  amount  without 
their  having  had  some  notice  and  voice  in  the 
matter.  I will  select  one  particular  clause 
in  the  Act  which  I have  not  seen  mentioned, 
but  which  I can  illustrate  from  the  diocese 
of  Lichfield,  in  the  case  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Chesterfield.  The  24th  clause  subjects  the 
new  incumbent  to  the  expenses  of  a fresh 
survey,  even  while  the  surveyor  is  receiving  fees 
for  inspecting  and  carrying  out  his  own  report, 
having  been  called  in  voluntarily  by  the  previous 
incumbent,  who  resigned  before  he  had  got  in 
his  certificate.  The  facts  of  the  vicarage  of 
Holy  Trinity  are  these : — The  Rev.  M.  H.  called 
in  the  surveyor,  February  16th,  1875.  The 
report  was  sent  in  March  16th.  The  Rev.  M.  H. 
resigned  April  29th,  before  he  had  received  his 
first  certificate.  The  surveyor  then  received 
notice  May  6th,  according  to  clause  24,  to  survey 
his  own  work  again.  He  sent  in  a report  for 
2Z.  18s.  dilapidations.  The  Rev.  J.  M.,  the  new 
incumbent,  died  July  26th,  without  his  final  cer- 
tificate. Under  the  24th  clause  the  surveyor 
receives  full  fees  for  both  inspections  from  both 
incumbents,  and  he  might  receive  full  fees  again 


from  the  present  incumbent  if  the  bishop  were 
to  call  him  again.  The  24th  clause,  then,  ought 
to  be  amended  in  justice  to  the  clergy.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans, 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese,  can  modify 
the  fees  in  such  a case,  and  assess  the  second  or 
third  incumbent  at  a nominal  fee.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : — 

(1.)  “ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
Dilapidations  Act,  1871,  is  harsh  and  oppressive 
to  the  beneficed  parochial  clergy,  and  especially 
to  those  who  were  admitted  to  their  benefices 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act.” 

(2.)  “That  the  present  mode  of  assessment  is 
objectionable,  and  an  alteration  in  this  respect, 
so  as  to  allow  the  clergy  greater  freedom,  and  a 
more  satisfactory  resource  of  appeal,  is  called 
for.” 

(3.)  “ That  the  repair  of  buildings  belonging 
to  benefices  should  be  classified  and  defined,  and 
the  benefice  charged  with  the  cost  of  those  of  a 
‘ substantial  ’ character,  leaving  the  incumbent, 
as  heretofore,  responsible  for  ordinary  tenantable 
repairs.” 


PROPOSED  AQUARIUM  AND  BATHS  FOR 
DOUGLAS,  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

The  Douglas  Aquarium  and  Baths  Company, 
Limited,  has  held  a meeting  at  Douglas  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  objects.  Plans  were  exhibited 
of  the  proposed  erections,  which  are  estimated 
to  cost  20,000Z.  The  aquarium,  which  will  be 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  structure,  will  be  245  ft. 
long,  and  adjacent  will  be  a concert-room 
capable  of  holding  about  2,000  persons.  It  is 
also  in  contemplation  to  make  the  building  the 
nucleus,  at  any  rate,  of  a free  public  library  and 
museum.  It  is  intended  to  have  two  large 
plunge-baths,  one  for  ladies  and  one  for  gentle- 
men, each  bath  being  about  70  ft.  long  by  40  ft. 
in  width.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
Italian  Renaissance.  At  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing it  is  proposed  to  have  a tower,  one  of  which 
will  contain  a public  dock.  Running  along  the 
front  of  the  building  would  be  a balcony  or 
verandah  of  6 ft.  projection,  which  could  be  used 
as  a lounge  from  the  concert-room  in  warm 
weather.  In  connexion  with  the  buildings  there 
will  be  a restaurant,  assembly-room,  &c.,  besides 
some  shopB  and  dwelling-houses  adjacent  which 
it  is  believed  will  be  a profitable  element  in  the 
scheme.  We  do  not  know  who  is  the  architect, 
but  we  see  that  Mr.  Pons  is  the  engineer  to  the 
Company.  It  is  estimated  that  about  100,000 
persons  annually  visit  Douglas,  and  of  these  it 
is  calculated  that  70,000  would  visit  the  aquarium 
at  least  once.  Sea  water  will  be  obtained  much 
more  advantageously  than  is  the  case  with  some 
existing  aquaria,  and  the  situation  is  a very 
favourable  one  for  obtaining  good  specimens  for 
the  tanks.  Altogether  the  scheme  seems  to 
possess  many  elements  of  success. 


A DISPUTED  NOTICE. 

1VRAITHALL  V.  PAXTON. 

In  this  case  (heard  in  the  Lambeth  County 
Court  on  the  27th  ult.,  before  Mr.  Pitt  Taylor, 
Judge),  the  plaintiff,  a builder,  claimed  5s.  Gd. 
from  the  defendant,  a journeyman  carpenter. 

Plaintiff  said  he  engaged  the  defendant  in 
July  last  to  work  for  him  at  7^d.  per  hour,  and 
after  working  two  days  the  defendant  left,  only 
having  given  an  hour’s  notice  of  his  intention  so 
to  do.  Plaintiff  considered  he  should  have  given 
a day’s  notice  at  least,  and  hence  the  present 
olaim. 

His  Honour  having  elioited  from  the  defendant 
that  he  was  engaged  by  the  hour,  and  not  by  the 
day,  said  judgment  must  be  in  his  favour,  for  it 
was  quite  competent  for  plaintiff  to  have  dis- 
charged him  at  an  hour’s  notice. 

Judgment  for  defendant. 


New  Steam  Ferry  for  the  Thames. — The 

crying  necessity  for  a new  bridge  across  the 
Thames  below  London  Bridge  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fact  that  the  first  of  the  two  boats  which  are 
to  be  launched  by  the  New  Steam  Ferry  Com- 
pany is  in  the  hands  of  the  builders,  and  will,  it 
is  anticipated,  be  in  operation  in  April  next.  The 
distance  of  the  ferry  Btation  from  London  Bridge 
is  one  mile  and  a half  by  water.  The  ferry  will 
constitute  a “ floating  bridge,”  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  in  great  demand,  both  by  owners  of  vehicles 
and  by  pedestrians. 


NEW  MUSEUM  AND  LECTURE  HALL 
AT  GREENOCK. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  museum  and 
lecture-hall,  in  connexion  with  the  Watt  Insti- 
tute,  Greenock,  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Allan  Swan, 
ohairman  of  the  library  committee.  The  site  of 
the  new  building  is  at  the  rear  of  the  present 
Institute  in  Union. street,  with  a frontage  to 
Watt-street,  and  an  entrance  from  Kelly,  street. 
The  design  of  the  museum  and  leoture-ball  will 
accord  with  that  of  the  older  building,  founded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Greenock  in  memory  of  their 
celebrated  townsman,  James  Watt,  and  when 
completed  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  it  is  situated.  The  library  com- 
mittee, who  have  always  had  the  management 
of  the  Institute,  have  long  felt  the  desirability 
of  having  a museum  in  connexion  with  it,  but  for 
want  of  funds  the  project  was  postponed  from 
time  to  time,  until,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year,  Mr.  James  McLean,  of  West-bank,  gene- 
rously presented  the  large  sum  of  6.400Z.  for  the 
buildingof  the  museum,  and  also  ahall  inconnexion 
with  the  Institution,  the  only  condition  attaohed 
being  that  the  Greenock  Philosophical  Society 
should  have  the  use  of  the  hall,  free  of  charge. 
The  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupa- 
tion during  the  coming  spring. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Roade  ( Northants ). — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
was  opened  at  Roade  on  the  9th  ult.  The  chapel, 
of  which  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman,  of  Northampton, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Gooderidge,  of  Roade, 
the  builder,  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  is  built  of  red 
brick,  with  Bath  stone  and  white  brick  dressings. 
It  will  accommodate  about  200  persons.  The 
roof  is  open.  The  cost  has  been  500Z.,  including 
land. 

Birmingham. — Eleven  memorial-stones  of  a 
new  WeBleyan  chapel  in  Coventry-road,  Small 
Heath,  Birmingham,  were  laid  on  the  22nd 
ult.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  D.  Smith  & Son, 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  style  they  have  adopted 
for  the  new  chapel  is  Romanesque.  The  ex- 
terior is  to  be  of  faced  brickwork,  with  Bath  and 
Hollington  stone  dressings.  The  interior  walls 
and  ceiling  will  be  plastered.  Side  and  end 
galleries  are  to  be  provided,  with  open  fronts, 
decorated  with  ornamental  ironwork.  An 
orchestra  will  occupy  the  space  at  the  back 
of  the  rostrum.  Open  seats  will  be  provided 
for  the  entire  congregation.  The  chapel  is  in- 
tended to  accommodate  870  persons.  Th© 
internal  dimensions  are,  88  ft.  long,  4S  ft.  wide, 
and  33  ft.  high.  Spaoious  vestries  are  also  pro- 
vided in  the  rear.  The  heating  apparatus  is  being 
provided  by  Messrs.  Redfern,  of  Hanley.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  J.  A.  Mountford,  of  Small  Heath ; 
and  the  carving  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  J. 
Rowney. 

Brechin.  — The  new  United  Presbyterian 
churoh  in  Bank-street,  Brechin,  was  opened  on 
the  22nd  ult.  Mr.  Leiper,  of  Glasgow,  is  the 
architect,  the  style  adopted  being  Early  Gothic. 
The  decorations  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Brechin.  The  colours  used  for  the  walls  are 
principally  brownish-red  and  yellow,  the  roof 
stained  in  imitation  of  dark  oak,  relieved  with 
gilded  stars,  and  the  pews,  front  of  gallery,  and 
pulpit  are  also  oak-coloured.  The  church  is 
seated  (the  pews  being  wide  and  comfortable) 
for  650 ; and  in  the  hall  behind,  which  is  in- 
tended for  meetings  in  connexion  with  the 
churoh,  100  persons  can  be  accommodated. 
There  are  also  a vestry  and  a session-house. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  4,OOOZ. 


Bradford  Churcli  Institute  School  of 
Art  and  Science,  and  Training  School  for 
Teachers. — The  annual  promenade  and  conver- 
sazione, in  connexion  with  the  above  Institute, 
was  held  in  the  building  of  the  Society  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  September  30,  when  the  prizes  and 
certificates  awarded  to  the  successful  students 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were  pre- 
sented by  Bishop  Ryan,  who  addressed  the 
students.  Other  speakers  referred  with  satis- 
faction to  the  great  progress  made  in  the  school 
of  art  during  the  past  year,— the  school  having 
taken  the  highest  prize  in  the  district  in  the 
award  of  a silver  medal  for  a design  for  damask, 
with  a Queen’s  prize  and  eleven  third-grade 
prizes  for  sets  of  works,  and  twenty-Beven  com- 
mendations ; and  twenty-seven  second-grade 
certificates  and  five  prizes  were  also  taken.  Mr. 
i Daniel  Smith  is  head  master. 
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.1  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials.  By 
De  Yolson  Wood,  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering in  the  University  of  Michigan.  New 
York  : Wiley  & Son.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 
The  author  accepts  the  theory  that  materials 
are  perfectly  elasticwithin  certain  limits,  i.e.,  that 
they  return  to  their  original  state  when  the  force 
which  causes  compression  or  extension  ceases 
to  act,  without  leaving  any  permanent  set,  and 
accepts,  within  the  same  limits,  Hooke’s  law, — 
TJt  tensio  sic  vis ; although  Mr.  Hodgkinson  con- 
sidered he  had  reason  to  doubt  this,  from  his  own 
experiments,  and  that  even  the  smallest  force 
applied  produces  a permanent  set,  and  that  if 
our  appliances  were  sufficiently  delicate,  wo 
should  probably  observe  that  that  is  so  ; but  the 
author  quotes  against  this  view  Morin’s  obser- 
vation that  in  this  respect  a perfect  elasticity 
might  have  been  found  to  exist  if  a sufficient 
length  of  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  material 
to  resume  its  original  state  after  the  release  of 
the  external  force. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  there  may  be  a 
relation  between  the  force  applied  and  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  piece  under  trial,  which,  if 
not  exoeeded,  may  enable  the  piece  to  return  to 
its  original  state  ; but  what  that  relation  is  has 
never  been  determined,  and  the  element  of 
time  during  which  a piece  of  material  is  sub- 
jected to  a strain  is  of  great  importance,  for  if 
that  strain  be  beyond  the  assumed  condition  of 
equilibrium,  the  longer  the  time  the  weaker  the 
piece  becomes.  All  we  can  do,  practically,  is  to 
observe  the  behaviour  of  heavily-loaded  struc- 
tures, and  test  their  condition  most  accurately 
from  year  to  year.  We  shall  then  probably 
observe  the  signs  of  weakness  soon  enough  for 
safety  ; for  an  unduly  loaded  structure  does  not 
pass  at  once  from  a state  of  safety  to  one  of  ruin, 
but  passes  through  the  interim  state  of  danger. 

Beams  subject  to  a cross-strain  have  the  fibres 
on  the  convex  side  extended,  and  those  on  the 
concave  side  of  the  neutral  axis  compressed, 
and  the  oommon  theory  is  that  there  are  no 
strains  but  those  of  compression  and  extension  ; 
but  the  author  says  that,  in  addition  to  these, 
there  is  what  Mr.  Barlow  called  the  “ resistance 
of  flexure.”  This  expression,  however, he  thinks, 
does  not  convey  Mr.  Barlow’s  meaning,  and  that 
“ longitudinal  shearing  strain  ” would  be  more 
appropriate.  “ It  is  a strain  in  addition  to  the 
direct  extensive  and  compressive  forces,  and  is 
due  to  the  lateral  cohesion  of  the  adjacent  sur- 
faces of  fibres  or  particles  and  to  the  elastic 
reaction  that  ensues  when  they  are  unequally 
strained.”  The  resistance  to  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse  shearing  varies  directly  as  the 
sectional  area.  The  modulus  of  resistance  to 
shearing  is  as  follows,  for  each  kind  of  material, 
per  square  inch  : — Fine  cast  steel,  92,400  lb. 
(Weisbach’s  “ Mech.  and  Eng.”)  ; rivet  steel, 
€4,000  lb.  (Kirkaldy’s  “ Exp.  Inq.”) ; wrought  iron 
50,000  lb.  (Weisbacb)  ; wrought-iron  plates 
punched,  51,0C0  lb.  to  61,000  lb.  (Proc.  Inst. 
Mech.  Eng.,  1858) ; wrought  iron,  hammered 
scrap,  punched,  44,0001b.  to  52,0001b.  (Idem.); 
cast  iron,  30,000  lb.  to  40,000  lb. ; oopper, 
33,0001b.  (Stoney,  on  “ Strains”). 

The  following  are  for  wood  with  the  fibres  : — 
White  pine,  400 ; spruce,  470;  fir,  592  (Barlow 
on  the  “ Strength  of  Materials  ”)  ; oak,  780 ; 
loonst,  1,200.  The  following  are  for  wood  across  the 
fibres: — Red  pine,  500  to  S00 ; spruce,  600; 
larch,  970  to  1,700  (Tredgold’s  “ Carpentry  ”)  ; 
English  oak  trenails,  3,000  to  5,000  (Murray  on 
“ Shipbuilding”).  “ It  will  be  seen  from  these 
results  that  the  shearing  strength  of  wrought- 
iron  is  about  the  same  as  its  tenacity ; of  cast 
steel  it  is  a little  less  than  its  tenacity ; of  cast 
iron  it  is  double  its  tenacity,  and  about  two-fifths 
its  crushing  resistance ; and  of  copper  it  is  about 
two-thirds  its  tenacity.” 

The  theory  of  flexure  is  fully  treated,  both 
analytically  and  graphically,  and  so  is  the  trans- 
verse strength ; but  the  author  remarks  that 
there  are  many  practical  problems  in  regard  to 
the  resistance  of  materials  which  cannot  be  solved 
by  any  known  laws  of  resistance,  such  as  the 
strength  of  a flat  circular  iron-plate  of  uniform 
thickness,  supported  all  round  its  circumference 
and  loaded  uniformly;  or  of  the  same  plate  with 
its  edges  bolted  down ; also  of  a square  plate 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

A paper  on  the  preservation  of  timber,  and  a 
table  of  the  properties  of  the  materials  of  con- 
struction, are  given  at  the  end  of  the  book,  in 
compiling  which  the  author  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted all  the  best  authorities. 


British  Metric  Arithmetic.  By  Isaac  Gregory, 

F.R.G.S.,  Principal  of  Merchants’  College, 

Blackpool.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York  : 

Cassell,  Petter,  & Galpin.  Manchester  : John 

Hey  wood. 

Mr.  Gregory  shows  how,  with  but  little  altera- 
tion, our  system  of  weights  and  measures  may 
be  made  entirely  metric  in  every  detail.  The 
French  m&tre  (or,  as  we  should  write  it,  meter) , 
i3  equal  to  39  37079  English  inches,  or  3 2S0S9  ft. 
It  is  the  Tfouu'uuuo  Part  (one  forty-millionth)  of  a 
meridian, — that  is,  of  a circle  supposed  to  be 
drawn  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  through  both 
poles.  The  author  proposes  to  divide  this  mea- 
sure into  40  in.,  so  that  the  new  inch  would  be 
^ part  less  in  length  than  our  English 
inch.  The  meter  would  be  divided  into  1,000 
millimeters,  and  the  new  2 ft.  rule  would  be 
divided  into  24  in.  of  25  millimeters  each,  being 
in  absolute  length  part  less  than  that  of  cur 
present  2 ft.  rule. 

Ten  of  these  millimeters  would  make  1 centi- 
meter, and  25  millimeters  1 in. ; 4 in.,  or  10  centi- 
meters, would  make  1 decimeter,  and  12  in.  1 ft.; 
40  in.,  or  100  centimeters,  or  1,000  millimeters, 
would  be  1 meter.  In  technical  cubic  measure, 
1,000  oubic  millimeters  would  make  1 cubic  cen- 
timeter; 61  cubic  inches,  or  1,000  cubic  centi- 
meters, would  make  1 cubic  decimeter  ; 27  cubic 
decimeters,  1 cubic  foot ; and  1,000  cubio  deci- 
meters, 1 cubic  meter. 

The  unit  of  liquid  measure  is  to  be  the  liter, 
being  the  contents  of  a 4-in.  cube ; i.e.,  a cube 
of  25  x 4 = 100  millimetres  each  side.  The 
pound  weight  would  be  half  a liter  of  water 
at  its  greatest  density,  and  would  be  divided  into 
20  oz.  of  25  grams  each.  The  liter  of  water 
would  therefore  weigh  2 lb.,  or  1,000  grams. 
The  whole  system  is  very  cleverly  arranged,  and 
would  assimilate  our  measurements  with  some  of 
those  now  in  use  in  France ; and  as  the  present 
French  system  is  very  inconvenient  in  retail 
commercial  transactions, — i.e.,  in  shopping, — it 
might  with  advantage  be  made  the  same  as  that 
which  the  author  proposes  for  ourselves,  and 
which  he  hopes  may  be  also  introduced  into  the 
Colonies,  the  United  States,  and  Russia.  For 
wholesale  commercial  transactions,  and  for  inter- 
national purposes,  this  proposed  British  mode  of 
the  metric  system  is  the  same  as  the  present 
French  mode.  


VARIORUM. 

The  “Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society  for  1874-5,”  just  now  published, 
includes  interesting  papers,  “ On  the  Facts  of  the 
Census,”  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Walker,  and  “ Sanitary 
Progress,  and  its  Obstacles  in  Manchester,”  by 

Dr.  Robert  Martin. “ The  Panoramio  Guide 

to  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  Rail- 
way,” by  R.  Kemp  Philp  (Bemrose  & Sons),  is 
published  just  in  time  for  those  who  are  going  to 
attend  the  Social  Science  Congress.  It  is  a very 
good  sixpen’orth.  The  object  of  these  guides 
(several  have  been  published)  is  to  relieve  the 
railway  journey  of  its  usual  tedium,  and  render 
it  interesting.  By  the  plan  adopted  information 
is  given  at  a glance  on  the  many  objeots  of  in- 
terest that  arrest  the  attention  while  travelling 
by  rail.  A diagram  of  the  line  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  page,  and  on  each  side  are  sketches  of 

places  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

Cassell’s  Magazine  has  the  following  on  working 
men’s  clubs  : — “ Most  of  the  patrons  of  working 
men’s  clubs  and  societies  would  like  to  see  every- 
thing made  subservient  to  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  mental  improvement ; they  would  com- 
bine ‘ instruction  with  amusement’  ; continually 
introduce  the  fly  of  science  into  the  pot  of  social 
ointment,  and,  worse  than  all,  not  only  the 
mental  and  moral  improvement,  but  the  amuse- 
ment also  must  be  on  a pattern  which  has  been 
ordained  by  dull  respectability  as  a concession 
rather  than  a recognition, — an  experiment  with 
little  hopefulness  attending  it,  rather  than  as  a 
hearty  endeavour  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  a 
cause  common  to  humanity  at  large,  and  eulist- 
ing  general  sympathy.  In  fact,  there  is  often  a 
too  evident  intention  on  the  part  of  patrons  to 
provide  what  they  think  will  be  beneficial  to 
‘ the  working  man,’  without  enough  inquiry 
into  what  his  own  tastes  and  recreations  might 
lead  him  first  to  appreciate.  Perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  he  would  be  best  pleased  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  choosing  for  himself  what  should  be 
the  groundwork  of  the  attractions  that  are  neces- 
sary for  making  his  clnb  popular,  and  giving  it 
an  undoubted  claim  against  the  attractions  of  the 

public-house It  is  very  doubtful 

whether  classes  and  lectures  on  the  ‘ ologies  ’ 


and  dry  studies, — or  politics,  except  as  a topic 
of  private  conversation,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
debating  society, — are  not  all  foreign  to  a club 
in  its  true  meaning.  It  is  a place  for  recreation, 
for  pleasant  intercourse,  for  the  refined  enjoy- 
ment of  leisure ; and  though  classes  for  studying 
certain  agreeable  acquirements  may  be  a useful 
accessory,  just  as  a free  library  is  almost  a first 
essential,  it  should  never  be  confounded  with  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution,  or  it  will  lack 
that  kind  of  flavour  of  bonhomie, — that  personal 
interest,  which  even  a benefit  club  can  command. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  well  to  unite  to  every  work- 
ing man’s  club  certain  beneficial  associations, 

but  they  should  not  be  essential  to  it.” 

“ Calisthenics  and  Drilling  Simplified,  for  the 
Use  of  Girls’  Schools  and  Families,”  by  Duncan 
Cunningham  (Junor,  North-street,  Brighton),  is 
published  mainly  to  show  that  Mr.  Cunningham 
is  a good  teacher;  nevertheless  it  will  be  found 

useful  by  many  without  any  teacher  at  all. 

A full  and  curious  history  of  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  is  given  as  a prefaco  to 
Wyman’s  “ Dictionary  of  Stationery,”  a trade- 

book,  just  now  issued. The  Contemporary  for 

October  contains  an  erudite  article  on  “The 
Etruscans,”  by  Mr.  Alex.  S.  Murray.  The  author 
considers  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Etruscans 
were  descendants  of  the  remote  Pelasgi. 


gjSttllatttB, 

Chinese  Oil-Tree. — In  a paper  addressed  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Cloetz  treats  of 
this  tree,  "Elasocooca  Vernicia,”  or  “ Tong- 
yeon  ” in  Chinese.  It  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Euphorbiaoeas  : its  fruit  i3  a nut  containing 
several  shells,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a large 
seed  covered  with  thick  teguments.  Under  a 
strong  pressure  this  seed  will  yield  about  35  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  a thiok,  oolourless  oil, 
having  no  smell  and  scarcely  any  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0'9362  ; exposed  to  a cold  of 
13  degrees  it  will  thicken,  but  not  crystallise. 
By  digestion  with  ether,  the  pounded  seed  will 
give  about  41  per  cent,  of  an  oily  liquid,  differ- 
ing but  little  from  the  other;  but  if,  instead  of 
employing  ether  as  a dissolvent,  we  use  purified 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  the  fatty  matter  obtained 
after  evaporating  the  sulphuret  at  100  degrees 
becomes  solid  in  cooling,  forming  a number  of 
pearls  which  under  the  microscope  present  a 
manifest  crystalline  structure;  the  mass  melts 
at  32  deg.  Centig.  (89  Fahr.).  M.  Cloetz  has 
ascertained  that  heat  does  not  alone  produce  this 
difference  between  the  two  oils  extracted,  one  by 
pressure,  the  other  by  the  sulphuret.  Another 
curious  property  of  the  oil  extracted  by  the  press 
is  this,  that  it  will  quickly  become  solid  under 
the  influence  of  light  alone,  in  the  absence  of  air. 
It  was  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  this  was 
a property  belonging  to  white  light  only,  or 
whether  the  oolours  of  the  spectrum  might  per- 
form the  same  office.  M.  Cloetz  accordingly  ex- 
posed the  oil  in  closed  tubes  to  different  lights. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  day  he  found  it  had 
become  solid  under  the  white  and  the  violet 
rays,  but  not  under  the  yellow  ones,  where  it  wa3 
still  liquid  ten  days  after.  Oil  of  Elaaococca  is 
the  most  drying  one  known. 

A Too-Enterp rising  Foreman.  — At  the 
Liverpool  Police-court,  the  other  day,  Patrick 
Fleming  was  charged  with  stealing  about  200Z. 
worth  of  paints,  oils,  ladders,  &o.,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  A.  Thomas  & Co.,  oil  and  colour  mer- 
chants. The  prisoner  had  for  five  years  been 
foreman  to  the  prosecutors,  and  managed  their 
retail  business.  It  was  alleged  that  for  a con- 
siderable time  past  he  bad  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  jobs  on  his  own  account  and  using  his 
employers’  material,  that  he  falsi  fled  the  accounts, 
and  that  he  had  stocked  a shop  of  his  own  with 
their  property.  It  appears  that  the  prosecutors 
retail  business  was  not  paying,  and  on  intimating 
to  Fleming  their  intention  of  giving  it  up,  he 
proposed  to  take  the  place  at  a valuation,  stating 
that  he  could  find  1,0001.  This  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  Messrs.  Thomas,  and  inquiries  were 
made  which  resulted  in  the  prisoner  being 
arrested.  He  denied  the  charges,  but  was  com* 
mitted  for  trial  at  the  Sessions. 

Screw  Jacks. — A recent  invention  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Sheward,  of  Negapatam,  India,  consists 
iu  constructing  screw-jacks  with  a double  casing 
and  central  screw  in  combination,  so  as  to  obtain 
with  a screw-jack  of  a given  height  nearly 
double  the  lift  which  is  obtained  by  usiDg  screw- 
jacks  of  ordinary  construction. 
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Restoration  of  Sc.  Alban’s  Abbey. — The 

■gt.  Alban’s  Times  states  that  preliminary  steps 
are  being  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  nave 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  “For  many  years”  (it 
continues)  “ the  Early  English  clearstory  on  the 
south  side  has  shown  evidence  of  weakness,  and 
a considerable  leaning  towards  the  south.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  determined  for  a.  long  time 
past,  as  soon  aB  funds  would  permit,  to  com- 
mence the  work  on  this  section  of  the  building. 
The  committee,  however,  even  at  this  stage,  are 
without  funds  for  such  a heavy  undertaking; 
but  we  are  happy  to  say  that  a gentleman  who  is 
about  to  reside  in  this  neighbourhood,  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett,  has  in  the  most  handsome 
manner  come  forward,  and  at  his  own  expense, 
after  personal  inspection,  ordered  the  south 
aisle,  triforium,  and  clearstory,  to  be  strongly 
shored,  as  a pi-ecautionary  measure.  Sir 
Edmund  is  fortified  in  his  idea  as  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  so  doing  by  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  who  on  Friday  last  made  a careful 
personal  inspection,  and  whose  report  upon  the 
point  may  shortly  be  expected.” 

Public  Fountain  for  Moffat,  Dumfries- 
shire.— There  is  now  being  erected  in  the  Market- 
place of  Moffat  a public  fountain,  at  the  cost 
(5001.)  of  Mr.  William  Colvin,  of  Craigieland. 
In  consideration  of  the  pastoral  character  of  the 
district,  a ram  forms  a prominent  feature  in  the 
design,  which  is  by  Mr.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A. 
The  ram  is  rather  larger  than  life-size,  and  is 
made  to  stand  with  its  fore-feet  raised  on  apiece 
of  rock.  It  has  been  cast  by  Messrs.  Young  & 
Barton,  Leith-walk,  and  is  being  chased  by  Mr. 

I Brodie.  The  pedestal,  formed  of  unhewn  blocks 
of  red  sandstone,  from  Corn  Cockle  Quarry,  is 
roughly  pyramidal  in  form.  Round  the  base  are 
fixed  four  basins  of  polished  red  granite,  into 
which  water  will  trickle  from  the  rock,  the  over- 
flow being  caught  in  other  basins  underneath  for 
dogs.  The  whole  structure,  when  the  figure  is 
put  up,  will  attain  a height  of  15  ft.  or  16  ft. 

Monumental. — More  than  two  years  ago, 
Mr.  Watson,  a visitor  to  Penzance,  while  gather- 
ing wild  flowers  or  ferns  near  Lamorna,  fell  over 
a treacherous  bit  of  cliff  to  the  rocks  below,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  A memorial  cross  has 
now  been  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  accident 
occurred,  by  Messrs.  Bradbury  & Son,  of  Pen- 
zance. The  cross  is  of  Greek  character,  the 
head  pierced  with  four  holes,  and  the  shaft 
tapered  towards  the  top.  It  is  similar  in  style 
to  some  examples  of  ancient  Cornish  crosses.  It 
is  cut  in  Lamorna  granite,  and  is  directly  over 
the  zawn,  generally  known  as  Lamorna  cave,  and 

about  40  ft.  above  the  sea. At  the  parish 

church  of  Winterborne-Monkton,  Dorset,  a new 
tomb  has  been  ereoted  in  the  chancel  in  memory 
of  the  late  Miss  E.  B.  Wilmot  Williams.  It  con. 
sists  of  a full-length  effigy  of  the  deceased  lady, 
moulded  in  terra  cotta  by  Colonel  Elliott.  The 
I sides  of  the  tomb  have  each  three  panels,  which 
i have  been  carved  by  Mr.  Grassby,  of  Dorchester 

A Liverpool  Synagogue.— On  the  26th ult. 
the  Prince’s-road  Synagogue,  Liverpool,  was  re- 
opened, on  the  completion  of  elaborate  decora- 
tions. The  building  has  been  closed  about  four 
months,  and  the  embellishments  accord  with  the 
style  of  the  building,  which  is  Byzantine.  The 
total  cost  of  the  decorations  is  about  2,0002.  The 
work  has  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  W.  & G.  Audsley,  architects,  by  Mr.  J. 
Wannop.  A rich  marble  reading-desk,  which 
cost  upwards  of  700 2.,  has  been  presented  by 
Mr.  David  Lewis,  of  Ranelagh- street.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr.  Norbury.  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Samuel 
has  presented  an  embroidered  cover  for  the 
reading. desk.  There  are  on  the  reading-desk  a 
number  of  very  handsome  chairs,  two  of  which 
8 have  been  designed  and  presented  by  the  Messrs. 
i|  Audsley,  Messrs.  Urquhart  & Adamson  being  the 
| makers. 

New  Discovery  of  Coal. — An  important 

i discovery  of  ooal  is  reported  to  have  been  made 
n on  the  Cannock  and  Huntington  Estate.  On 
• the  property  of  Lord  Hatherton,  which  is  outside 

ii  the  formerly. defined  boundary  of  the  Stafford- 
: shire  coalfield,  a seam  S ft.  thick  has  been  bored 

through  by  the  Diamond  Rock-boring  Company. 
1!  This  one  seam  contains  more  in  itself  than  is 
I found  in  the  other  seams  before  passed  through. 
. At  434  ft.  down,  5 ft.  4&  in.  was  come  upon  ; at 
! 440  ft.,  4 in.  was  passed ; at  446  ft.,  1 ft.  2 in. 

was  revealed ; at  460  ft.,  a one.foot  seam  was 
; found;  and  now  at  a depth  of  532  ft.  this 
8-ft.  seam  has  been  revealed.  Further  boring 
i will,  it  is  believed,  bring  in  the  highly  valuable 
i;  deep  coal  of  the  Cannock  Chase  field. 
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The  Cab  Exhibition.— This  exhibition,  to 
which  we  have  previously  called  attention,  was 
opened  on  the  1st  inst.  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
In  Class  3,  which  was  for  [cab]  builders,  Messrs. 
Forder  & Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  gained  the 
first  prize  for  their  patent  “Hansom.”  Mr. 
Charles  Thorn,  of  Norwich,  who  exhibited  an 
improved  Hansom,  was  second.  In  the  four- 
wheeled  cab  class,  Messrs.  John  Marston  & 
Co.,  of  Birmingham,  were  first,  and  Mr.  G.  R. 
Blacknell,  London,  second.  The  first  prize  for 
designs  for  cabmen’s  shelters,  the  cost  not  to 
exceed  751.,  was  taken  by  Mr.  John  Gibson, 
architect,  of  Parliament-street ; and  the  second 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Willins,  architect,  of  Great  Jarnes- 
street,  W.C.  A design  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Thorn,  of  Norwich,  but  as  it  exceeded 
the  prescribed  cost  it  was  disqualified. 

New  Public  HaH  at  Tonbridge.— A new 
public  hall  has  been  opened  at  Tonbridge.  It  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  has  been  erected,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Cattermole  & Eade,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Woods,  of  Weybridge.  It  has  a frontage 
of  64  ft.  At  the  upper  end  is  a clock-tower, 
74  ft.  in  height.  In  front,  on  the  ground-floor, 
are  two  shops  and  an  entrance  to  the  hall,  from 
which  there  is  a staircase  leading  to  offices  and 
a large  room  whioh  has  been  leased  to  the  Local 
Board ; also  to  the  gallery.  At  the  south  side  is 
an  entrance  leading  to  the  corridor  and  back  of 
the  hall.  The  great  hall  is  69  ft.  by  39  ft.  6 in., 
with  a platform  under  a recess.  The  room  is 
capable  of  holding  800  persons. 

The  Drainage  of  Maidstone.  — The 
drainage  of  Maidstone  has,  after  about  ten  years 
of  indecision,  been  decided  upon.  At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Maidstone  Local  Board,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  the  plans  of  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  C.E., 
which  will  involve  an  outlay  of  30,0002.,  were 
adopted,  subjeot  to  one  or  two  minor  alterations. 
Mr.  Angell  proposes  to  lay  down  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  of  pipes,  and  to  conduct  the  sewage 
out  of  the  town  to  a point  where  it  will  be 
filtered  and  subjected  to  clarification  by  the 
lime  process.  The  solid  matter  will  be  retained 
in  tanks,  and  the  effluent  water,  in  its  clarified 
state,  discharged  into  the  Medway. 

Non-Inflammable  Timber. —Messrs.  A*. 
Gardner  & Sons,  of  Glasgow,  have  lately 
patented  a process  by  which  the  original  sap  of 
the  wood  they  use  is  artificially  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  fibre  free  from  this  promoter  of 
decay,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  a chemical 
solution,  which  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of,  in  a 
few  hours,  fire-proofing  wood  of  every  descrip- 
tion, seasoning,  adding  to  its  strength  and 
density,  and  fitting  it  for  immediate  use.  So 
inexpensive  is  the  process  that  the  whole  of  the 
wood-work  neoessary  for  a fifteen-roomed  villa 
could,  it  is  stated,  be  rendered  non-inflammable 
for  about  202. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. — It 

is  stated  that  within  the  last  few  days  Mr. 
Warrington  Wood  has  received  a carte  blanche 
commission,  not  only  to  carve  the  bas-reliefs  of 
the  large  panels  on  the  front  and  end  of  this 
building,  but  to  execute  in  the  choicest  Carrara 
marble  three  figures  of  heroic  size, — one  repre- 
senting Michelangelo,  and  another  representing 
Raffaelle.  These  figures  will  occupy  the  pedestals 
at  each  side  of  the  front  entrance.  The  third 
will  represent  the  “ Goddess  of  Art,”  and  will 
occupy  the  apex  of  the  building.  The  above 
subjects  have  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Walker,  the  ex-Mayor. 

A New  Locomotive. — It  is  stated  that 
experiments  have  lately  been  made  upon  a small 
private  line  of  tramway,  leading  to  the  quarries 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Avron,  near  Neuilly-sur- 
Marne,  with  a new  noiseless  and  smokeless 
locomotive,  worked  with  a mixture  of  hot  com- 
pressed air  and  steam.  It  was  found  that  800 
litres  of  atmospheric  air,  compressed  and  heated, 
sufficed  to  move  a car  containing  twenty-five 
persons,  and  itself  weighing  4,500  kilogs.,  over  a 
distance  of  three  kilometres. 

A Memento  of  the  “ North  fleet.” — A 
memorial  window  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  New  Romney,  as  a memento 
of  the  wreck  of  the  “ Northfleet”  off  the  coast  in 
January,  1873.  The  window  is  by  Clayton  & 
Bell,  of  London,  the  subject  illustrated  being 
“ The  sea  giving  up  its  dead.” 

The  Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and 
Winter  Garden  Society’s  first  ballot  for  the 
election  of  Fellows  was  held  on  Friday,  the  1st 
inst.,  when  632  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  up 
for  election,  of  whom  463  were  duly  elected, 
amongst  whom  were  many  well-known  persons.  , 
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Demolition  of  Baghill. — On  the  29th  ult« 
the  work  of  demolishing  this  ancient  and  rugged 
mound,  so  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
Pontefract  during  the  Civil  Wars,  was  com- 
menced by  the  contractors  for  the  new  line  of 
railway  from  Swinton  to  Knottingley.  When 
the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical 
Association  visited  Pontefract,  in  1870,  Baghill 
was  examined  and  fully  discussed.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Baghill  is  level  with  the  Castle,  although 
it  is  divided  from  it  by  a valley  of  about  4iO 
yards. 

Thames  Valley  Drainage. — Mr.  Richard 
B.  Grantham,  the  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  of  England  and  Wales, 
will  hold  a meeting,  at  the  town-hall,  Abingdon, 
on  Taesday  next,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  propriety  of  declaring  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners  to  extend  to  the  limits  proposed 
in  respect  of  No.  7 District  from  Abingdon 
Bridge  to  Long  Wittenham,  including  the  Ock 
District. 

The  Diamond  Rock-boring  Company. — 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer),  on  Wednesday,  the  6th,  paid  a visit 
to  Stockton-on-Tees,  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing of  a new  dock,  and  went  down  the  River 
Tees  to  view  some  of  the  other  important  im- 
provements being  made  by  the  Tees  Conser- 
vancy Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  navigation  : among  others,  the  boring 
and  blasting  operations  now  being  carried  on  by 
this  Company. 

Society  of  Engineers. — The  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  this  Society  for  session  1875-6,  was 
held  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Society’s  Hall, 
Westminster-chambers.  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sooiety,  addressing  a considerable 
audience  of  members,  associates,  and  friends, 
reviewed  the  work  done  during  the  vacation  in 
visiting  various  establishments  of  engineering 
interest ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Maude  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Government  Break  Trials,”  near 
Newark. 

Stone  Catting. — M.  Degen,  of  Kriens,  has 
lately  used  a new  description  of  saw  for  cutting 
free-stone  into  slabs  for  window  mouldings, 
plinths,  cornices,  and  so  on,  with,  it  is  said,  ex- 
cellent results.  The  speciality  of  M.  Degen’s 
iuventionis,  that  the  saw  itself  remains  stationary,, 
the  work  being  performed  by  drawing  the  stone 
to  and  fro  beneath  it.  Several  saws  are  mounted 
side  by  side,  at  various  heights,  each  admitting 
of  a certain  amount  of  vertical  displacement  and 
adjustment. 

Mr.  Ruskin’s  Museum.  — The  Sheffield 
Independent  understands  that  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
just  purchased  a site  for  his  Sheffield  Museum, 
so  that  it  is  likely  that  the  “ two-windowed 
garret  ” and  the  “ poor  little  cabinet  ” mentioned 
in  his  recent  letter  ( Builder , p.  827,  ante)  will 
become  accomplished  facts,  and  instrumental  in 
exhibiting  “ what  deserves  respect  in  art  or 
admiration  in  nature.” 

Cambrian  Sanitary  Pipe  and  Terra 
Cotta  Company. — Among  companies  recently 
registered  is  the  above,  which  seeks  to  acquire 
the  goodwill  of  a business,  with  the  plant,  and  a 
colliery  under  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  by  pur- 
chase of  the  vendor’s  interest  in  the  lease  of  the 
Cambrian  Fireclay  Works,  at  Trefynant,  near 
Ruabon.  The  company  is  registered  with  a 
capital  of  25,0002.,  in  52.  shares. 

The  Lincoln  Tower,  Lambeth. — On  the 
28th  ult.,  the  top  stone  of  the  “ Lincoln  ” tower 
and  Bpire,  attached  to  Christ  Church,  West- 
minster Bridge-road  (now  erecting  for  the  con- 
gregation of  Surrey  Chapel),  was  laid  by  the 
Rev.  Newman  Hall.  The  tower  has  been  ereoted 
as  a memorial  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of 
the  late  President  Lincoln. 

Vandalism  near  Inverness.  — A corre- 
spondent  of  the  Inverness  Advertiser  says  that,  on 
a recent  visit  to  the  great  cairn  or  cairns  on  the 
moor  just  behind  Essich,  called  Glasard,  he 
found  two  workmen  busily  engaged  in  quarry- 
ing out  the  few  remaining  large  blooks  from  the 
already  sad  ruins  left  by  their  predecessors,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  some  paltry  dyke. 

Walsall  Cottage  Hospital.— At  a special 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Walsall 
Cottage  Hospital,  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  plans  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  hospital,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Naden,  architect,  Birmingham,  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Building  Committee,  and  adopted, 
subject  to  certain  conditions  relative  to  the  cost 
of  erection. 
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The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Surveyorsliip. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Town 
Council,  on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Henry  Siggers  was 
appointed  Assistant  Surveyor,  at  a salary  of  1507. 
a year,  and  the  salary  of  Mr.  Croft,  the  surveyor, 
whose  ill-health  has  made  this  appointment 
necessary,  was  reduced  to  150Z. 


Proposed  New  Vestry  Hall  for  West- 
minster. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  West- 
minster District  Board  of  Works,  it  was  resolved 
to  take  steps  for  the  provision  of  better  offices 
for  the  Board,  and  for  the  combined  vestries  of 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  John. 


TENDERS 

For  the  construction  of  works  for  drainage  and  water- 
supply  at  Ingatestone,  Esses.  Messrs.  Whitmore  & 
Pertwee,  engineers.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Carter  & 
Son : — 

Drainage.  Water. 

Botterill  & Co £1,750  0 0 ...  £1,550  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood...  1,563  0 0 ...  1,252  0 0 

Jackson 1,450  0 0 ...  1,250  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co.  1,319  0 0 ...  1,037  0 0 

Docwra  1,265  0 0 ...  1,025  0 0 

Roper 1,227  0 0 ...  — 

Tanner  1,155  0 0 ...  1,057  0 0 

Goodair 1,139  0 0 ...  1,055  0 0 

Rogers  (accepted)  1,040  0 0 ...  860  0 0 

Bragg — ...  1,100  0 0 

Hastings  — ...  1,023  11  0 

Walker  — ...  830  0 0 

For  the  Congregational  church,  Hessle-road,  Hull.  Mr. 
Samuel  Mu  grave,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by 
the  architect : — 

Mnsgrare  £1,162  0 0 

Barry  3,975  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Eleusis  Club, 
Chelsea.  Mr.  G.  Ginn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  the  architect : — 

Hancock £572  10  0 

Andrew  530  0 0 

Webber  470  0 0 

Beach  (accepted)  415  0 0 

For  new  Congregational  chapel  at  Tredegar,  Mon- 
mouthshire. Messrs.  A.  O.  Watkins  & Son,  architects. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Stephens  & Bastow £3,490  0 0 

Foster,  Brothers 3,300  0 0 

Morgan  3,200  0 0 

For  four  cottages,  stabling,  and  carriage-shed,  Notting- 
ham, for  Mr.  J.  Challands.  Mr.  Alderson,  architect : — 

Walker  & Cullen..., £843  16  0 

Johnson 800  0 0 

Daunt 685  0 0 

McPherson  669  10  0 


r or  the  erection  ot  new  iron  railing  and  gates  round 
the  enclosure  of  Soho-square.  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker, 
architect : — 

Wilson,  Brothers  £993  0 0 

Jones  it  Co 928  0 0 

Warne  A Sons 891  0 0 

Addis  (accepted) 825  6 3 

For  the  erection  of  a shop  and  residence  at  Croydon. 
Messrs.  Trythall  A Sons,  architects:  — 

Ridge  A Kingsland  (accepted). 

For  erecting  a villa  residence  at  Shepherd's-green, 
Chislehurst,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Allen.  Mr.  W.  F.  Harriss, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thsckcr  : — 

Boyco  £4,791  0 0 

Willson,  Brothers 4,731  0 0 

Grover 1,687  0 0 

Bayc9ARamago 4,881  0 0 

Braid,  Jopling,  A Co 4,660  0 0 

8mith  4,511  0 0 

For  new  infant  school-room,  Ashby-street.,  St.  Jobn’s- 

s*reet-road.  adjoining  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  Church. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hukins,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Moreland  A N non £878  O 0 

Bodmao 79:)  0 rt 

8taiDea  A Son  076  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Douglas-place,  Bayswater,  for  Mr. 
W.  Whitelcy.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mosers.  Osborn  A Russell  : - 

Merritt  A Asbby  £13,470  0 0 

Brass 13,283  0 0 

Trollope  A Sons 13,197  0 0 

Tarrant  A Sons  13,162  0 0 

Elkington 13,050  0 0 

Sewell  A Son  12,554  0 0 

For  the  proposed  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  Holderness- 
road,  Hull.  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  architect.  Quantities 

by  the  architect : — 

Sargeant £5,050  0 0 

Habbershaw  4,851  18  9 

Jackson  4 721  0 0 

W.  A J.  Hall 4,575  0 0 

BarfJ  4,518  0 0 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Star  of  the  East, 
Limehouse.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  A Aldwinckle,  archi- 
tects : — 

Sheffield £1,057  0 0 

Johnson  1,015  0 0 

Palmer  (accepted)  S93  0 0 

For  the  Portswood  main  drainage,  Southampton.  Con- 
tract No  3.  Mr.  James  Lemon,  engineer.  Quantities  by- 
Mr.  J.  G.  Poole : 

Wilcocks  £27,000  0 0 

Marshall  21,500  0 0 

Nowell  17,600  0 0 

Bull  A Sons 14,616  0 0 

Sanders 13,893  0 0 

Nichols  (accepted) 13, <-50  0 0 

Barnes  A Co 12,250  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Board  schools,  nt  Pirton,  Herts. 
Mr.  James  Shilcock,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H. 
Lovegrove : — 

Sharpe  A Maxwell  £2,913  0 0 

Twelvetrees  2,59)  0 0 

Mo-re 2,617  0 0 

Redbouse  2,311  0 0 

Dunham 2,300  0 0 

Bates  2,295  0 0 


For  enlarging  the'.Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
Moortields.  Messrs.  Lander  A Bedells,  architects: — 

Carter £3,2-5  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  2,740  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  2,595  0 0 

Kelly,  Brothers  2,582  0 0 

Axf  rd 2,450  0 0 

Williams  A Son  2,430  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  buildings  and  factory 
premises,  at  Phillips-street,  Custom  House,  for  Mr.  A. 
Normandy.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Son9  : — 

Mortar.  ....£5,797  0 0 

Honor  5,779  0 0 

Sbarpiogton  A Colo  5,621  0 0 

Perry  A Co 5, 199  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 5,-435  0 0 

I)  card  3 5,098  0 0 


For  alterations  to  house.  Albert-terrace,  Knight3- 
bridge.  Mr.  II.  H.  Collins,  architect:  — 

Cohen  £1/20  0 0 

Vernal!  956  0 0 

Stimpson 945  0 0 

McIntosh  890  0 0 

Moreland  A Nixon  865  0 0 

Mark  837  0 0 


For  a!terat:on  to  house,  Portland-place.  Mr.  II.  II. 
Collins,  architect : — 

Mark  £3,420  0 0 

Vernall  2,716  0 0 

McIntosh  2,486  0 0 

Bird 2.423  0 0 


For  buildiDg  a warehouse  in  Bevis  Murks,  E.C.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Collins,  architect : — 

Mark  £3/30  0 0 

Waldram  A Co 2.8C6  0 0 

Moreland  A Nixon 2,76)  0 0 

Newman  A Mann 2,695  0 0 

Oliver  2,525  0 0 


For 'alterations  to  the  Bedford  Arms,  Seven  Sisters- 
road,  Holloway,  for  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  E.  Brown,  archi- 
tect : — 

Stamp  A Bowtle £916  7 6 

Lormg  913  7 6 

Mark  843  7 6 

Salt  702  7 6 


Shurmur.... 

Loring  

Stamp  A Bowile  .. 

Hayworth  

High  


233  0 0 


261  0 0 


For  additional  works  at  Ash-grove,  Hackney,  for  Messrs, 
W.  J.  Bush  A Co.  Mr.  C.  Chapman,  architect  : — 

Perry  A Co £1,350  0 0 

Littlo  1,188  0 0 

Waldram  A Co 1,175  0 0 

K'lby  1,155  0 0 

Boyce 1,114  0 0 

Pritchard  1,133  0 0 

Harding  1,115  0 0 

Allen  1,110  0 0 

Dabbs  997  0 0 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdtsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

SeysBel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt."] 


M1CHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers 


For  the  West  Herts  Infirmary,  Uemel  Hempstead. 

Messrs.  Coe  A Robinson,  architects  : — 

Honor  £12/39  0 0 

Chappell  11,890  0 0 

Harris  11,750  0 0 

Shepherd  11,700  0 0 

Sear  11,550  0 0 

Morter  11,230  0 0 

Cook  11/23  O 0 

Bird  10,978  0 0 

Dowds  10,960  0 0 

Saunders  ID, 900  0 0 

Waterman  l'l,050  0 0 

Hailey  (accepted) 9,999  0 0 


IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


s 


DAVIS'S  LABOUR  LAWS  of  1875  — Just  published,  in  1 voL  8vo. 


For  three  warehouses,  Jewin-crescent,  City.  Messrs. 

Herbert  Ford  A R.  L.  Hesketh,  architects  : — 

Killby £10,324  0 0 

Mark 10,243  0 0 

Lawrence 10,238  0 0 

Crahb  9,973  0 0 

Adamson  A Sons 9,890  0 0 

Perry  A Co 9,715  0 0 

Scrivener  A White 9,673  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  9,680  0 0 

Downs  A Co 9,513  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 9,340  0 0 

Brass 9,r3fi  0 0 

Hobson 8,994  0 0 


THE  LABOUR  LAWS  of  1875,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  By  J.  E.  DAVIS.  Esq.  Banister-at-Law, 
aud  late  Police  Magistrate  forSlieffleld.  London  : BUTTER  WORTHS, 
No.  7.  Fleet-street,  her  Majesty’s  Law  Publishers. 


For  new  works  at  the  City  Mills,  Stratford,  for  Messrs. 
Howur-l  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect 

Mortar  £745  0 0 

Rivet t 567  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 568  0 0 


For  works  after  fire  at  the  City  Mills,  Stratford,  for 
Messrs.  Howard.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect : — 

Rivett  £2,296  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


tv.  W.  R.-R.  P—  H.  S— C.  S.-C.  H.— W.  A.— J.  S.  P.— A.  B — 
O.  AM.  — M.  B.— F.  T.  — E.  O.  G.  (canuut  be  Ju'ged  of  excepting  on 
the  spot).  — J.  P.— W.  C.— G.  G.  H.— A.  L.— G.  McD.— N.  P.— J.  B.— 
G.  W.-  R G.-C.  P.  A G.-C.  E.  T. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


c 


O-OPERATIVE  CREDIT  BANK, 


MANSION  HOUSE  CHAMBERS, 

11,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
asual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Conorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21£,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity  : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Notice  to  Inventors. 

HERBERT  & CO.  Patent  Office,  67,  Strand, 
London.  British  and  Foreign  Patents  obtained 
at  Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.  Searches  made. 
Sales  and  Licences  negotiated.  Handbook  and 
information  gratis. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 


Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  8HOW-ROOM8:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^'LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

Builders  aud  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  caa  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  iu  " The  Builder."  No.  1,183.  aud 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  laree  firms.  Also  a modified 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  JONES,  2,  Frceinasou's-terrace,  Ilfurd-road,  Upton.  E. 


Includes  a considerable  amount  of  useful  Information  on  the 
mblect  of  which  it  treats." — Builder,  August  27,  1870. 

. ST.  PANCRAS  IRONWORK  COMPANY,  Old  St.  Pancras- 
road,  London.  N.W. 


First  Issue  of  Capital  : 500,000L  in  subscriptions 
of  10Z.  and  upwards. 


Interest  in  lieu  of  dividend  18  per  cent,  per  annum, 
paid  monthly. 

Current  accounts  opened,  and  5 per  cent,  interest  allowed  on  the 

Minimum  Monthly  Balances.  1 

CHEQUE  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

The  Bank  transacts  every  description  of  sound  financial  business.  I 
Book-keeping  In  the  l auds  of  the  Subscribers,  and  a quarterly  balance-  J 
sheet  issued  by  Auditors  appointed  by  them,  independent  of  tb  J 
management. — For  particulars,  apply  to 

R.  B.  OAKLEY,  Manager. 


. CCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN.  — Pro- 


A' 

il  vide  against  the  Losses  that  follow  by  taking  a Policy  Againe 
Accidents  of  all  Kinds,  of  the 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  the  Oldest 
aud  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIKD,  M.P.  Chairman. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  local  Agents,  or64 
Cornhtll  and  10.  Regent-street.  Loudon.  WM.  J.  VIAN,  " ' 


u 

st  >1 


TaTIONAL  (Self-supporting)  INSTiTU- 


All  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac,  must  be  accompanlei 
by  the  name  aud  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  foi 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  al 


Mi 

Lx  TION  for  DISEASES  of  the  SKIN.  Esta  dished  1884.  Patients 
are  seen  at  No.  227,  GrayVinn-road,  King's-cross,  on  MONDAY  and 
THURSDAY:  and  at  10,  Mitre-street.  Aldgate,  on  WEDNESDAY 
aud  FRIDAY  EVENINGS,  from  SIX  ti 


public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  v 


I ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK 

! J _J  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

[ Chief  Office,  73  A 74,  King  William-street,  E.C. 


EIRE  and 


till 


Vox.  XXXIII.  NO.  1700.  
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Tho  Proposed  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  for  Westminster. — Mr.  Henry  Clutlon 
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stoke  Newington 


Sanitary  Architecture  and 
A pittances.* 

3 T is  sometimes  urged, 
mostly  by  persons  not 

fully  acquainted  with  tho 
scope  and  proceedings  of 
tho  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation, that  at  its  con- 
gresses matters  are  dis- 
cussed which  are  not 

reducible  to  laws,  doubts 
that  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, caprices  rather 

than  scionce ; and  that, 
after  a great  deal  of  talk- 
ing and  writing,  littlo  is 
removed  from  the  cloud- 
land  of  “ I think,”  to  the 
permanent  domain  of  “I 
know.”  If  tho  proceed- 

>"  jT|^  ings  of  any  of  tho  de- 

pnrtments  did  offer  foot- 
hold to  such  an  objector, 
lie  would  not  find  it  here, 
in  tbo  midst  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  sanitary,  educa- 
tional, and  domestic  ap- 
pliances organised  (and  organised  annually),  in 
connexion  with  the  Congress  of  tho  Association. 
Hero  we  are  beyond  theories  and  scarcely 
entertain  doubts : hero  wc  have  to  deal  only 
with  facts,  facts  which  concern  all,  facts  which 
inolude  life  and  death. 

Tho  exhibition  is  arranged  under  six  headings, 
and  it  is  of  tho  third  of  these  that  I havo  been 
requested  to  speak.  It  runs  thus  : — “ Sanitary 
architecture,  and  appliances,  for  outward  and 
interior  ornamentation,  including  cisterns,  lava- 
tories, baths,  closets,  Cltcrs,  fountains,  indicators, 
paving  and  roofing  materials,  ornamental  bricks 
and  tiles,  garden  ornaments,  terra-cotta,  selenitic 
compounds,  cements,  plaster,  concretes,  slog, 
Btonewaro  and  clavware,  building  materials, 
models  of  dwelling-houses,  cottages  for  the  poor,” 
with  an  ct  cetera  bosides.  Tho  list  is  enough  to 
take  away  ono’s  breath ; the  idea  of  treating  of  all 
these  subjects  at  one  sitting  is  out  of  tbo  question. 
We  have  hero  the  texts,  rather,  for  a complete 
course  of  lectures,  Buch  a course  as  might  very 
fairly  be  imposed  on  the  wbolo  of  tlic  rising  gone- 
ration.  I was  abont  to  suggest  that  no  one  of 
cither  sex  should  be  allowed  to  contract  marriage 
before  following  such  a course,  but  this  might 
prove  a check  to  a very  useful  institution  ; wo 
must  do  nothing  to  discourage  matrimony.  But 
I should  be  glad  if  I could  hope  tho  timo  will 
come  when  all  persons  who  havo  passed  a fair 
examination  in  such  a courso  will  bo  excused 
from  paying  a certain  proportion,  say  25  per 
cent.,  of  their  rates  and  taxes,  or  in  some  other 
way  be  exonerated  from  obligations.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  a much  smaller  amount  of  rates 
would  then  be  required,  for  pauperism,  crime, 


* From  a Lecture  on  Sanitary  Architecture  and  Sanitary 
Appliaucei  exhibited  in  connexion  with  the  Social  Sciccca 
Congress  at  Brighton  : by  Mr.  George  Godwin. 


illness,  and  premature  death  are  results  of  the 
ignorance  which  tho  truths  that  should  be  taught 
in  such  a coarse  would  greatly  lesson.  In 
sanitary  matters,  often,  ignorance  is  literally 
death. 

Knowledge  in  this  direction  is  spreading, 
though  it  may  bo  but  slowly,  and  it  is  agroeable 
to  tho  fow  who  have,  for  long  years,  sought  to 
force  tho  public  to  bclievo  in  tho  importance  of 
sanitary  science,  now  to  find  it  largely  recog- 
nised and  made,  in  fact,  tho  war-cry  and  basis  of 
a government. 

Sanitary  Architecture  is  our  subject,  as  illus- 
trated by  arrangements  and  inventions  in  tho 
Exhibition  now  open.  What  may  be  rightly 
termed  Sanitary  Architecture  is  not  too  often 
produced.  Tho  reverse  is  everywhere  about  ns  j 
courts  and  narrow  streets  ; rooms  underground  ; 
houses  built  back  to  back  without  tho  means  of 
ventilation, — damp,  stuffy,  and  fetid, — while  in 
residences  of  greater  cost  thero  are  found  insuffi- 
cient drainage,  scaled  up  bed-rooms,  and  cisterns 
communicating  with  tho  drains,  and  so  receiving 
and  disseminating  poisonous  sower  gases.  If  wo 
look  to  our  public  buildings,  thore  is  little  less 
to  be  condemned.  Our  hospitals,  until  a fow 
years  ago,  when  some  of  us  worked  hard  to 
make  known  tho  advantages,  and  onforoe  tho 
adoption  of  what  is  termed  tho  pavilion  plan, 
wero  places  where  patients  had  less  chanoe  of 
recovery,  aided  by  tho  most  skilful  surgeons  or 
physicians,  than  they  would  havo  had  if  placed 
under  a tout  in  a Geld,  with  an  old  woman  for 
doctor ; and  oven  now  thore  are  such  evil-condi- 
tioned buildings  in  nse  ; as  tbero  are  also 
Reformatories,  Industrial  Schools,  and  other 
asylums,  where  the  children  are  nover  free  from 
ophthalmia  or  some  other  man-created  disaster. 

Examine  into  the  condition  of  our  schools, 
and  it  will  bo  found  that  many  of  tho  arrange- 
ments are  destructive  of  health.  Scores  of 
children  aro  crowded  together  without  proper  or 
indeed  any  arrangements  for  tho  removal  of  the 
vitiated  air  and  tho  supply  of  pure  air.  The 
schools  erected  by  the  recently-appointod  School 
Boards  mostly  show  proper  attention  to  sanitary 
requirements,  but  they  aro  at  present  defioient 
in  objects  of  delight.  Tho  walls  of  the  school- 
room Bhould  bo  used  to  educate  the  eye,  improve 
the  taste,  and  elevate  tbo  nature  of  the  rising 
generation.  Tho  education  of  a nation  must 
begin  in  tho  cradle.  I remember  the  feeling  akin 
to  disgust  with  which  a visit  to  ono  of  the  school- 
rooms at  famous  Eton  College  a fow  years  ago 
fill  id  me.  It  was  a low,  dark,  mouldy  apartment 
with  baro  walls  ; — not  one  picture,  print,  or  thing 
of  beauty  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  within  it.  Its 
aspect  assisted  to  account  for  the  coolness  with 
which  educated  gentlemen  aro  often  heard  to 
say,  sometimes  even  as  a sort  of  boast,  “ Oh  ! I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  art,  and  don’t  pretend 
to  it.” 

Leaving  for  a timo  this  question  of  boanty  as 
a sanitary  agent,  I would  notico  that  a feeling 
seems  to  bo  growing  up  which  will  eventuate,  it 
may  bo  hoped,  in  a general  demand  for  sanitary 
architecture, — that  houses  shall  bo  built  not 
merely  to  sell,  bat  fit  to  livo  in  ; with  all  those 


arrangements  which  make  healthful  and  vigorous 
lifo  possible.  To  obtain  this,  spaco  is  above  all 
things  necessary.  Each  inhabitant  of  a honsc 
Bhonld  havo  at  least  700  ft.  cubic  space, — say  9 ft. 
by  9ft., 9 ft.  in  height.  Even  then  the  air  requires 
to  be  constantly  changed.  I have  ontored  scores 
and  hundreds  of  Bleepiog-rooms,  with  little  or  no 
means  for  changing  the  air,  where  each  inmate 
had  not  100  ft.  of  Bpace.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ? A degraded  condition  of  health, — a 
kind  of  half-life, — no  energy,  no  power.  More 
than  half  the  children  born  in  such  places  die 
bofore  thoy  are  five  years  old,  and  the  death-rate, 
generally,  is  threo  times  or  four  times  as  high  as 
it  is  amongst  people  living  under  more  healthful 
conditions.  Overorowding,  as  I have  for  years 
taken  occasion  to  urge,  means  want  of  pure  air ; 
and  want  of  pure  air  means  debility,  continued 
fever,  death,  widowhood,  orphanage,  pauperism, 
and  money-loss  to  tho  living.  I name  money- 
less last  because,  strange  to  say,  a large  number 
of  persons  seem  to  think  that  of  much  greater 
oonsequonco  than  all  tho  other  evils  put  together. 
But, — 

" 111  fares  (ho  land,  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 

.lYliero  wealth  accumulates  aud  men  decay.” 

What  is  the  value  of  material  progress, — tho 
piling  up  of  money,  the  creation  of  property, — if 
tho  race  degenerate,  and  tho  stamina  of  Old 
England  bo  lost  ? 

Let  ns  now  go  a littlo  into  detail  with  the 
view  of  mentioning  some  of  tho  more  prominent 
or  valuable  objects  in  the  exhibition,  bearing  ou 
our  part  of  the  general  subject. 

Tho  importance  of  a good  Foundation,  wheD 
about  to  build,  cannot  bo  over-rated ; yot  a 
scandalous  practice  of  removing  gravel  and 
substituting  slush  and  decomposing  material 
prevails  amongst  speculative  bnilders.  Tho 
emanations  cause  serious  evils.  A good  layer  of 
cement  concrete  over  tho  wholo  area  ought  to  bo 
insisted  on,  and  a "damp-proof  course”  in  the 
walls,  jnst  above  tho  ground-lino.  There  aro 
specimens  in  tho  Exhibition,  by  Messrs.  Stiff  & 
Sons,  in  pottery-ware.  They  also  exhibit  somo 
masses  of  concrete. 

Tho  value  of  Concrete,  not  merely  for  founda- 
tions, but  as  a building  material  in  certain 
localities,  is  very  great.  It  was  my  privilege, 
bv  an  Essay  in  student-days,  to  assist  mainly  to 
bring  it  into  nso.  Much  abused  in  print,  in  more 
than  ono  quarter,  for  what  I foretold  of  it,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  those  views  confirmed.  Con- 
crete is  now  nsed  as  a building  material  to  a 
great  extent.  A large  building  in  this  material  is 
being  carried  np  in  Church-street,  Brighton,  at 
this  moment.  Somo  of  the  concrete  exhibited  by 
the  firm  last  named  and  by  Mr.  Hole  is  formed 
with  selenitic  mortar,  which  is  cheaper  than 
cement,  and  is  said  by  somo  who  have  usod  it  to 
bo  nearly  as  good.  Tho  process,  which  depends 
on  well-known  chemical  action,  is  the  discovery 
of  Goneral  Scott,  of  South  Kensington. 

Tho  Drains  of  oar  houses  are  often  ill-formed 
and  of  permeable  material,  not  seldom  laid 
without  proper  fall,  even  with  fall  the  wrong 
way,  so  that  tho  solid  matter  remains  in  them. 

The  oondition  of  tho  lower  part  of  many 
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houses,  if  they  were  examined,  would  startle  the 
country. 

Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  exhibit  good  Drain- 
pipes,  also  Stanford’s  joint,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  allow  a length  of  pipe  to  settle  slightly  without 
actually  breaking  the  connexion. 

Traps  (proper  expression,  " Trap,” — “ Trap  to 
catch  a fever  ”)  are  for  the  most  part  delusions. 
The  connexion  of  waste-pipes  from  cisterns,  and 
pipes  from  sinks,  with  drains,  has  produced  deadly 
results,  the  presence  of  an  ineffectual  trap 
lulling  suspicion.  There  are  specimens  in  the 
Exhibition  of  improved  traps, — more  or  Icbs  im- 
proved traps, — from  several  inventors,  Doulton, 
Middleton,  Borwell,  Sharp,  Skeats,  who  sends 
Mr.  Banner’s  arrangement  (including  a cowl 
to  aid  in  ventilating  the  Boil-pipe),  McNeil 
Greig,  and  some  others.  The  latter,  Greig’a,  has 
considerable  advantages.  It  is  formed  so  that 
the  solid  matter  immediately  passes  away,  holds 
sufficient  water  to  seal  the  end  of  the  soil-pipe, 
and  has  attachments  for  ventilating  tubes,  as 
also  have  the  others.  This  is  the  one  great  im- 
provement which  lately  has  been  well  laid  hold 
of  by  the  publie, — the  necessity  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  house-drain. 

Walls  should  resist  moisture,  and  to  do  so 
should  bo  formed  of  impermeable  material. 
Dampness  is  costly — the  cold  produced  requiring 
more  firing — to  say  nothing  of  damage  to 
health.  Messrs.  Brace  & Co.  exhibit  bricks  of  a 
good  sound  material,  as  well  as  others  of  orna- 
mental character,  the  forms  of  which  might  in 
some  cases  be  better  than  they  aro.  The  use  of 
burnt  earth  or  teira  colta  in  architecture  is 
becoming  considerable,  and  it  is,  indeed,  a most 
valuable  material;  properly  manipulated  and 
burnt,  it  is  amongst  the  most  durable  of 
substances. 

The  application  of  pottery  in  the  manufacture 
of  cisterns  is  most  desirable,  the  continued  use 
of  lead  being  bad  in  the  extreme, — for  soil-pipes 
also.  No  one  has  done  moro  to  introduce  this 
sanitary  ware  than  Mr.  George  Jennings,  who 
exhibits  practically  in  the  lavatories  of  the 
Pavilion.  In  fact,  thero  is  scarcely  a railway 
station  or  large  building  of  any  kind  in  which  ho 
does  not  do  so.  Ilis  career  should  bo  an  en- 
couragement to  all  6trivers.  With  reference  to 
cisterns,  I would  refer  to  the  frightful  condition 
of  many, — constantly  the  cause  of  illness, — as 
I could  prove  by  cases  within  my  own  knowledge. 
Connexion  with  drains,  by  means  of  waste-pipe, 
is  the  maiu  cause,  especially  when  the  cistern  is 
covered.  This  connexion  should  never  exist. 
Cisterns  should  be  often  cleaned  out.  Messrs. 
Kay  exhibit  a modol  of  a cistern  to  be  formed 
in  lava. 

The  exhibition  of  “ closets  ” includes  several 
novelties.  Messrs.  Pontifex  &,  Son,  whose  brass- 
work,  in  tho  shape  of  cocks,  taps,  and  so  on,  is 
distinguished  for  excellence,  has  one  with  a 
water-waste  preventer  attached,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  very  ingenious.  Tho  same  may 
be  said  for  Mr.  Howard’s  disinfecting  closet. 
Tho  earth. closet  exhibited  by  Mr.  Parker  is  self- 
acting, strong,  and  cheap.  A specimen  of  Mr. 
Conyer  Morrell’s  ash-closet  is  sent  by  the  Sani- 
tary Manure  Company,  and  an  arrangement  on 
the  same  principle  by  Messrs.  Gibbons  it  Green 
has  merits  of  its  own.  To  Mr.  Morrell,  I believe, 
belongs  the  credit  of  originally  applying  the 
house  refuse,  separating  for  other  use  the  cinders. 
There  cau  be  no  doubt  of  the  usefulness  of  earth 
or  ash  closets  in  certain  situations,  but  I am 
quite  satified  they  will  never  meet  the  necessities 
of  large  towns. 

I must  hurry  on  to  conclusion  : — Mr.  Meakin's 
Sash-fastener  and  Sash-raiser  have  established 
themselves  as  valuable  appliances.  The  parquet 
flooring  Eent  by  Messi's.  Howard  & Son  should 
bo  looked  at.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
parquetry  is  not  more  used  in  England  than  it 
is.  Mr.  Stephens  sends  specimens  of  his  well- 
known  stains  for  woods,  and  Messrs.  Maw  & Co. 
of  their  flooring  Tiles,  in  which  they  have  de- 
servedly a great  reputation.  Why  are  they  not 
cheaper  ? Filters  are  sent  by  so  many  persons, 
and  they  aro  all  so  alike  in  principle,  that  it 
would  be  invidious  to  mention  any  one  in  par- 
ticular.  I earnestly  recommend  every  one  of 
them  : no  water  should  be  drunk  without  being 
filtered. 

The  Electric  Bells,  sent  by  Messrs.  Francis 
and  Mr.  Faulkner,  should  receive  attention. 
Mr.  Faulkuer,  by  the  way,  has  made  a great 
discovery,  by  which  the  power  of  the  permanent 
magnet  is  immensely  increased  by  very  simple 
means.  It  will  surprise  me  if  this  discover; 
does  not  lead  to  the  introduction  of  electricity 
as  a motive  power. 


After  speaking  of  the  useful  we  must  not  omit 
to  regard  the  beautiful,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
highest  kind  of  usefulness;  and  this  is  illus- 
trated in  the  Exhibition  by  tho  Lambeth  ware, 
produced  by  Messrs.  Doulton : tho  jugs  and 
other  utensils  aro  especially  good.  Messrs. 
Bailey,  of  Fulham,  send  some  of  a similar  cha- 
racter; but  Messrs.  Doulton,  by  tho  course  they 
adopted,  havo  distanced  all  competitors.  This 
coureo  includes  taking  to  their  aid  some  of  tho 
students,  male  and  femalo,  of  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Art;  an  example,  by  the  way,  which 
ought  to  bo  followed,  as  I have  before  now 
urged,  by  other  manufacturers  in  their  various 
localities. 

Uninteresting  as  somo  of  these  matters  may 
seem  individually,  they  go  to  make  up  a whole 
of  supreme  importance, — the  production  of 
healthful,  happy,  homes.  The  largeness  of  the 
interests  involved,  and  tho  enormous  extent 
to  which  good  or  bad  arrangements  in  house- 
building  will  apply,  may  bo  shown  by  a few 
figures.  In  tho  past  year,  1871,  thero  were  built 
in  London  alone  7,800  houses,  and  3,500  more 
were  in  progress.  If  wo  take  as  an  average 
cost  per  house  3001.,  and  thoso  in  progress  at 
half  that  sum,  we  find  there  wore,  in  that  year, 
2,8G5,000t.  spent  in  house-building  in  tho  metro- 
polis alone, — and  this  is  much  under  tho  mark. 
The  length  of  now  streets  and  squares  built  in 
London  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  found 
to  be  1,181  miles  ; and  if  we  give  18  ft.  frontage 
to  each  house,  and  retain  as  tho  average  cost  per 
house  3001.,  wo  find  an  expenditure  of  close  upon 
101  millions  sterling. 

Looking  a littlo  further,  that  is,  taking  all 
England  and  Wales,  wo  havo  built  dwelling- 
houses  within  tho  last  ton  years  to  the  valuo  of 
more  than  220  millions  sterling.  If  the  popu- 
lation continuo  to  increnso  as  it  has  done,  there 
must  be  more  than  a million  of  additional  houses 
erected  within  the  next  ten  years,  at  a cost  of 
at  least  300  millions  sterling.  These  figures  are 
too  large  for  tho  mind  to  grasp,  but  they  will 
servo  to  show  you  how  enormous  is  the  Bold  over 
which  good  or  bad  building  extends,  and  how 
important  it  is  that  these  immense  Bums  should 
bo  spent  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  con- 
duce to  the  health,  progress,  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  this  kingdom. 


CURRENT  NOTES  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

Till’  great  recent  disaster  of  Liverpool,  the 
burning  of  the  Landing  Stage,  is  now  near  being 
repaired,  as  tho  new  stage  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing completion,  and  a considerable  portion  of  it 
is  already  finished,  and  available  for  the  pas- 
senger traffio  of  the  ferry-boats  to  and  from  the 
Cheshire  Bido.  Tho  approaches  to  the  stage 
from  tho  town, — considering  the  extent  of  the 
traffic,  and  tho  vast  numbors  of  persons,  many 
of  them  business  men  in  a chronic  state  of  hurry, 
who  pass  and  repnss  every  day, — are  by  no  means 
yet  what  they  should  be,  cither  in  regard  to 
directness  of  route  or  comfort  to  tho  pedestrian 
(not  to  mention  the  cab-liorFc).  Tho  ameliora- 
tion  of  tho  neighbourhood  iu  these  respects  must, 
no  doubt,  be  a work  of  time  and  expense,  but  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a thing  that  has  to  bo 
done. 

Liverpool  has  been  on  the  move  recently  in 
tho  matter  of  railway  stations.  The  romoval  of 
tho  old  "front”  of  Lime-street  Station,  the 
terminus  of  tho  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, and  tho  erection  of  the  great  London  and 
North-Western  Hotel,  from  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
plans,  as  the  new  front,  is  still  to  be  counted 
among  the  rather  recent  architectural  changes 
in  tho  town  ; but  already  tho  demands  of  the 
traffic  have  led  to  tbo  Ecliemc  of  a further  exten- 
sion of  tho  station  (which  had  previously  been 
considerably  enlarged  from  its  old  dimensions), 
for  which  a considerable  quantity  of  ground  has 
been  acquired,  and  which  will,  if  we  arc  correotly 
informed,  include  the  continuation  of  the  hotel 
on  tho  same  scale  across  tho  additional  frontage. 
The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  not  long 
since  opened  their  new  station  in  Ranelagh- 
streot,  not  much  more  than  a furlong  from  the 
London  and  North-Western  terminus,  under  the 
title  of  " Central  Station,”  and  which  partly 
occupies  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
hotels  of  old  Liverpool,  tho  "Waterloo,”  now 
swept  away.  The  Midland  Station,  though 
in  reality  no  more  "central  ” than  the  other  one, 
is  very  decidedly  so  in  a comparative  sense;  for 
tho  Midland  Company,  previously  to  its  erection, 
had  onlv  a wretched  and  comfortless  terminus 
n*ar  the  North  Docks,  to  which  passengers  were 


conveyed  from  tho  central  portion  of  the  town 
in  omnibuses  over  the  singularly  uneven  and 
jolting  pavement  of  the  "line  of  docks”  road. 
Tho  station  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  built  long 
ngo,  but  for  the  financial  and  legal  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  acquiring  land  for  it,  and  bringing 
tho  railway  into  tho  centre  of  tho  town.  This  has 
now  been  accomplished,  by  dint  of  tunnelling  and 
deep  and  narrow  cuttings,  with  less  disturbance 
of  property  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
now  station  presents  nothing  much  in  the  way 
of  architectural  Btyle,— nothing  certainly  to  vie 
with  the  North-Western  Hotel  architecturally; 
the  main  building  forming  the  front  is  an  Italian 
edifice  which  may  bo  called  inoffensive  in  treat- 
ment, but  scarcely  claims  any  higher  title  to 
respect.  But  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
building  on  the  ground  is  very  good  ; the  oblique 
angle  which  the  station  forms  with  the  street, 
owing  to  tho  irregularity  of  tho  boundaries  of 
the  site,  has  been  cleverly  dealt  with  bo  as  to  be 
rather  an  advantage  to  tho  approach,  and  to  the 
effect,  than  otherwise  : the  liuo  of  the  street  is 
kept  by  a separate  small  block  of  buildings,  con. 
taining  parcel  offices,  &c.,  forming  a kind  of 
advanced  guard  to  the  main  building,  and  having 
tho  outer  wall  parallel  with  the  street  line,  and  the 
inner  wall  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  station. 
Between  this  and  the  main  front  is  the  carriage 
entrance  from  the  street  at  an  oblique  angle,  and 
the  space  between  the  outbuildings  and  the  front 
is  bridged  over  with  a glass  roof  carried  on  light 
iron  girders.  Within  the  station  itself  there  iB 
nothing  to  find  fault  with.  Tho  iron  roof,  of 
large  span,  is  remarkably  light  and  economical 
in  construction,  and  there  is  a general  look  of 
spaciousness  and  airiness  which  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

At  tho  top  of  Ranclagh-street,  in  which  the 
new  station  stands,  was  situated  the  old  Adelphi 
Hotel,  one  of  tho  houses  most  familiar  to  visitors 
to  Liverpool,  and  long  regarded  as  the  principal 
hotel  of  the  town.  After  a long  lease  of  life, 
this  has  now  gone, — tho  old  building,  not  the 
hotel,— to  make  way  for  "larger  and  more 
commodious  premises,”  as  the  shop-people  say. 
The  old  " Adelphi”  consisted,  in  its  first  estate, 
of  Borne  dwelling-houses  thrown  together ; it  was, 
if  wo  mistake  not,  added  to  iu  a similar  style,  a 
long  time  since,  and  showed  one  of  those 
respoctablo  whitewashed,  verandahed,  and  oal- 
conied  fronts  which  in  former  days  supplied  all 
that  hotel  architecture  was  supposed  to  demand. 
More  recently  additions  were  made  to  each  flank, 
in  the  shape  of  return  wings  facing  the  two 
adjoining  streets,  in  a moro  ambitious  archi. 
tecture  of  stone  dressings  and  patent  brick ; and 
now  the  old  front  has  at  last  disappeared,  and  is 
being  replaced  with  a new  building,  Btill  in  an 
early  stage,  in  keeping  with  the  new  style  of  the 
wings. 

The  Liverpool  Art  Club  is,  or  was  a week  or 
two  since,  giving  an  exhibition  of  Japanese 
lacquer-work,  very  complete  in  its  way.  The 
tendency  of  this  club,  whioh  is  an  active  institu- 
tion in  the  illustration  of  art,  seems  however  to 
be  rather  too  much  towards  that  sort  of  work 
which  iB  illustrative  of  manual  ingenuity  and 
dexterity  rather  than  of  mental  genius,  of  work- 
manship rather  than  art;  and  tho  prevalence  of 
the  fashionable  adoration  of  everything  Japanese 
(for  it  is  no  more  than  a fashion)  is  a little 
too  apparent.  The  club  are  forming  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  collected  works  of  David  pox, 
which  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  and  it  is  to 
bo  hoped  they'  will  succeed  in  getting  a fine  and 
really  representative  collection  of  the  drawipgs 
of  our  great  water-colour  artist. 

In  other  respects  art  subjects  in  Liverpool  do 
not  seem  so  prosperous  as  might  be  wished,  in  so 
large  and  active  a town.  The  munificent  gift  of 
an  art-gallery  by  a recent  Mayor  was  not  un. 
naturally  regarded  as  giving  a great  impulse  to 
art  in  the  town.  Art-gallerieB,  however,  do  not 
in  themselves  immediately  create  a taste  for  art, 
or  an  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  it ; and  it 
would  seem  that  the  works  already  purchased 
and  presented  for  ultimato  position  in  the  now 
gallery  have  by  no  means  been  the  result  of  nn* 
erring  judgment,  and  that,  in  fact,  however 
respectable  they  may  have  appeared  as  contri- 
butions  to  a temporary  exhibition,  only  a 
minority  of  tho  number  are  really  worthy  of  a 
position  in  a permanent  gallery  of  art.  An  art- 
gallery  filled  with  pictures  of  only  mediocre 
merit  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  evil  rather 
than  a good ; the  most  that  could  be  urged  for  it 
would  be  as  a place  of  amusement  to  thoso  to 
whom  innocent  amusements  are  Ecarce  ; in  any 
other  sense  it  can  only  do  harm,  by  habituating 
people  to  an  inferior  standard  of  work.  Tho 
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best  use  the  Liverpool  people  conld  make  of 
their art-gnllery  at  present,  probably,  would  be 
by  establishing  a fine  loan  exhibition,  for  a time, 
of  really  high-class  pictures.  There  aro  good 
private  collections  within  reach  of  Liverpool, 
whose  owners,  as  well  as  those  in  other  parts  of 
England,  would  probably  be  willing  to  lend 
works  for  a considerable  period  for  such  a 
purpose;  and  the  gallery  would  thus  bo  put  to 
the  best  possible  immediate  nse,  and  time 
afforded  for  the  exorcise  of  care  and  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  pictures  to  be  permanently  hung 
there.  At  present  the  idoa  seems  to  be  that  the 
gallery  should  be  filled  by  pictures  purchased 
out  of  the  annual  exhibition,  whereby  the  exhi. 
bitionfundis  benefited  and  tho  gallery  filled  at  the 
same  time.  As  only  a very  moderate  proportion 
of  the  best  contemporary  paintings  are  sent  to 
provincial  exhibitions,  and  the  best  of  those  are 
often  sold  previously,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
system  cannot  lead  to  a very  satisfactory  result; 
but  it  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  decidedly 
"ponnd-Bhilling8-acd-penco  ” view  of  art  which 
seems  to  prevail  in  tho  great  port  on  tho  banks 
of  the  Mersey.  If  wo  are  to  credit  newspaper 
reports  which  have  reached  us,  it  would  appear 
that  a Bhort  time  since  the  rapid  formation  of 
the  Art-gallery  and  the  artistic  decoration  of  the 
Council  Chamber  were  specially  urged  by  a 
" patron  ” of  art  in  tho  Municipal  Council,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  nothing  to  detain  visitors 
in  Liverpool  at  present ; and  that  the  interests 
of  the  Liverpool  tradesmen  suffered  seriously 
from  tho  fact  that  there  was  no  inducement  to 
the  hundreds  of  Americans  who  landed  at  Liver- 
pool en  route  for  a European  tour  to  stay  a day 
or  two  and  spend  money  in  the  town.  This 
notion  of  tho  value  of  art,  ns  a means  of  catching 
the  spare  cash  of  travelling  Americans,  at  all 
events  deserves  tho  praise  of  “ cuteness.”  The 
building  itself,  now  being  erected  for  the  pro- 
posed permanent  collection  of  pictures,  we  gave 
a view  of  some  timo  since.  Tho  stylo  seems  to 
bo  suggested  by  that  of  tho  adjoining  Freo 
Library  ; and  though  the  building  may,  and  we 
hope  will,  answer  its  purpose  very  well,  ns  a re- 
pository for  works  of  art.it  can  hardly  bo  reckoned 
as  an  important  addition  to  the  architectural 
interest  of  the  town,  or  ns  illustrating  very 
fortunately  tho  particular  art  of  architecture. 
A space  which  now  exists  between  the  Free 
Library  and  the  new  Art  Gallery  will  eventually 
bo  filled,  or  partially  so,  by  a new  circular 
reading-room,  the  foundation -stone  of  which, 
according  to  a resolution  of  tho  Town  Council, 
is  to  be  laid  by  an  old  member  of  the  archi- 
tectural profession,  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  and  the 
room  to  be  called  after  him  “ The  Picton  ltoad. 
ing-room."  Mr.  Picton,  whoso  name  is  known 
to  many  of  our  readers,  has  taken  for  many 
years  a prominent  and  active  part  in  tho  manage- 
ment of  the  Free  Library',  an  institution  which, 
like  the  now  Art  Gallery,  was  tho  gift  of  a 
wealthy  townsman.  In  the  upper  rooms  of  fchis 
building  is  held  the  annual  picture  exhibition, 
which,  it  must  bo  said,  is  not  quite  worth  the 
jubilatious  which  have  been  made  over  it  by  the 
local  press.  Mr.  Poynter’s  “ Golden  Age  ”is  there, 
looking  as  beautiful  os  it  did  at  the  Academy*  • 
and  Mr.  Armitnge’s  “ Emperor  Julian  ” and  Mr. 
Leighton’s  “Slinger”  (which  latter,  wo  fear, 
will  nowhere  bo  deemed  quite  worthy  of  the 
artist’s  fame),  aud  some  other  good  pictures  ; 
but  there  is  a largo  proportion  of  works  which 
it  can  do  no  real  good  to  hang  up,  and  the  average 
interest  of  tho  oil-paintings  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  Manchester  exhibition  ; while  iu  the  class 
of  water-colours  there  can  bo  no  comparison. 
Manchester  is  ahead  of  its  rival  at  present  in 
regard  to  painting  and  architecture,  tho  latter 
especially. 

Tho  central  architectural  work  of  Liverpool, 
St.  George’s  Hall,  has  received  renovation  and 
redecoration  internally,  and  was  reopened  to  the 
publio  two  or  three  weeks  since.  Wo  printed 
recently  a short  report  of  what  had  been  done, 
and  from  tho  wording  of  the  communication 
which  reached  us  it  would  seem  that  tho  preva- 
lent idea  was  to  brighten  up  tho  interior,  which 
was  regarded  as  “ gloomy.”  This  it  scnrcbly 
could  be  said  to  have  been,  but  it  was  deficient 
in  light  to  some  extent  from  tho  omission  of 
windows  on  the  east  side,  in  accordance  with 
the  supposed  exigencies  of  Greek  architecture, 


' Since  writing  the  nbove,  we  hear  that  this  picture  lias 
been  bought  and  presented  to  the  town  as  a contribution 
to  the  Art  Gallery.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a work  of 
genius;  but  its  solid  merits  of  execution,  and  the  point 
»n<l  meaning  with  which  the  subject  is  treated,  justify  the 
'flection,  which  is,  in  fact,  ouc  of  the  best  that  has  been 
aide. 


which  Elmes  desired  to  reproduce  os  far  as 
possible  in  its  purity'.  What  has  been  done  now 
amounts  really  to  destroying,  in  great  measure, 
the  aerial  effect  and  the  scale  of  tho  great  hall. 
Tho  history  of  St.  George’s  Hall  includes  a curious 
catalogue  of  mistakes  and  unfortunate  experi- 
monts.  Putting  aside  the  qnestion  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  style  to  a northern  climate, 
the  building  was  an  absolute  mistake  from  the 
first,  in  regard  to  convenience,  or  rather  incon. 
venience  of  plan  and  arrangement,  and  ia  regard 
to  the  ostensible  object  of  the  great  hall  as  a 
music-room,  for  which  purpose  it  is  probably  the 
most  unfit  room  in  England.  This  arose  partly 
out  of  what,  viewed  in  a practical  light,  must  be 
considered  the  bigotry  of  its  enthusiastic  arebi- 
tcct  in  favour  of  his  own  art,  which  led  him 
absolutely  to  scout  all  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
room  which  might  seem  to  interfere  with  his 
architectural  ideal.  The  one  success,  practically, 
of  the  building,  is  tho  small  conccrt-room,  which 
is  ns  good  for  its  purpose  as  tho  other  is  bad. 
Elmes  was  deprived,  after  all,  of  his  ideal  effect 
of  an  uninterrupted  vista  through  the  Hall  into 
the  courts  beyond,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
large  organ  obstructing  the  view.  Consider- 
ing the  immense  Bize  of  the  instrument  this 
was,  perhaps,  scarcely  to  be  avoided.  Then  a 
series  of  experiments  were  made  with  the 
approaches  : pillars  and  gates  put  up  and  re- 
moved,  balustrades  the  same,  levels  altered,  and 
soon.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  approach 
on  tho  principal  side  is  perhaps  tho  best  that 
has  been  arrived  at.  The  exterior  itself  has 
nover  been  finished  as  its  architect  intended ; n 
fact  of  which  we  suspect  many  peoplo  in  Liver- 
pool, even  among  those  who  profess  an  interest 
in  art,  are  perfectly  unaware.  Tho  complete 
design  includes  the  carving  the  square  panels  on 
the  surbaso  and  in  various  parts  of  the  building 
with  bas-reliefs,  and  tho  addition  of  statues  in 
the  interspaces  between  tho  square  columns  at 
either  end  of  tho  building,  in  the  portions  occu- 
pied by  tho  courts  of  law.  Those  who  aro  inclined 
to  spend  money  upon  art  in  Liverpool  could 
hardly  spend  it  better  than  in  completing  the 
exterior  of  St.  George's  Hall  by  the  addition  of 
sculpture  of  a high  and  severe  type,  in  the  posi- 
tions where  it  was  intended  by  the  architect. 
Defective  as  the  building  is  practically,  it  must 
bo  regarded  as  by  far  the  finest  example  wo  have 
of  the  modern  revival  of  Greek  architecture,  and 
as  Buch  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  render 
it  complete. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  alterations  and  in- 
completenesses of  tho  exterior,  the  great  hall 
has  always  impressed  every  one  as  a noble  and 
dignified  interior,  in  spite  of  some  Roman  im- 
purities of  style  in  the  decorative  detail.  Iudced, 
the  hall,  with  its  deeply-recessed  arches  at  the 
side,  and  its  barrel-vault,  is  Roman  and  not 
Greek.  The  recent  operations  have  consisted  in 
raising  the  floor,  decorating  the  whole  anew  in 
colour,  and  reglazing  the  windows.  The  raising 
of  the  floor  is  a decided  improvement.  In  tho 
original  design  tho  interior  was  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  dais  or  platform  a few  feet  wide,  and  the 
centre  portion  sunk  three  or  four  steps  below 
this,  so  ns  to  form  a kind  of  well,  as  if  a large 
artificial  pond  were  contemplated.  What  was 
Elmes’s  object  in  constructing  the  floor  thus  it  is 
difficult  to  understand ; when  the  building  was 
quite  empty  it  might  add  a grandeur  to  the 
whole  by  furnishing  a kind  of  continuous  pedestal 
for  the  architectural  design  ; when  tho  hall  was 
filled  tho  sight  of  the  audience  seated  on  this 
low  level  was  uncomfortable-looking  enough,  and 
cf  course  very  bad  for  hearing.  A good  while 
ago  a temporary  wooden  floor  on  the  higher  level, 
livid  down  for  some  large  ball,  was  thought  so 
much  more  convenient  that  it  was  suffered  to 
remain,  though  the  fine  and  elaborate  tile  design 
of  .Messrs.  Minton,  on  the  main  floor,  was  thus 
entirely  hidden  from  view.  Now,  tho  wooden 
floor  has  been  at  last  got  rid  of,  the  tiles  taken 
up,  and  the  centre  raised  to  the  higher  level, 
and  the  tiles  relaid.  This  is  in  every  way  an 
improvement;  for  tho  raising  of  tho  floor  takes 
away  nothing  from  tho  apparent  height  of  the 
hall,  which  the  eye  always  reckoned  from  the 
dais  that  formed  the  floor  line  to  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  the  interior.  But  tho  result 
of  the  decoration  of  tho  ceiling  and  upper  portion 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  Tho  original  decoration 
of  the  ceiling,  under  the  direction,  it  may  bo 
presumed,  of  Cockerell,  wbo  was  appointed  to 
superintend  tho  completion  of  the  building  after 
Elmes’s  death,  was  of  a very  light  and  delicate 
description,  a good  deal  of  w hite,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  being  left,  with  slight  touches  of  gilding. 


This  when  new  had  an  admirable  effect,  bnt  of 
late  years  bad  become  much  obscured  by  dust 
and  the  effects  of  gas.  Renovation  was  required  ; 
but  instead  of  restoring  tho  old  design,  which 
might  very  well  have  been  done,  the  whole  feel- 
ing and  effect  of  tho  thing  has  been  altered  and 
deteriorated  by  a decoration  in  much  stronger 
and  more  pronounced  colours,  of  such  a tone 
as  entiroly  to  destroy  tho  distant  effect  which 
was  evidently  intended  in  tho  former  decoration, 
and  to  bring  down  the  ceiling  in  appearance 
much  closer  to  th6  oye,  losing  all  the  aerial  tint 
and  reducing  the  apparent  height  considerably 
from  what  it  was.  Moreover,  the  general  key 
and  tone  of  the  whole  is  in  no  way  above  what 
might  be  called  " house-decorator’s  ” work  of  no 
very  refined  type.  Before,  there  was  a very 
fine  effect  of  aerial  perspective  in  looking  up 
to  the  vanlt ; all  this  has  gone,  and  with 
it  much  of  tho  impressive  effect  of  the  interior. 
Tho  scale  of  tho  building  has  been  interfered 
with  in  other  ways.  Part  of  the  original  decora- 
tion in  Cockerell’s  design  consisted  of  largo 
(colossal)  figures  in  relief  in  tho  spandrels  of  the 
sido  arches.  These  were  in  a certain  sense  a 
defect,  for  they  falsified  tho  scalo  of  the  archi- 
tecture near  them.  They  have  now  been  thrown 
further  into  prominence  by  a strong  gold  ground, 
from  which  tho  white  figures  standout  in  a most 
glaring  manner.  A treatment  of  the  ground  in 
a broken-up  diaper  design  would  havo  served  to 
correct  the  scalo  to  the  eye;  tho  flat  gold  back- 
ground only  increases  the  false  effect  as  to  Bize. 
The  same  mistake  has  been  mado  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tho  windows.  These  were  glazed  in 
comparatively  small  lights  of  a simple  ornamental 
pattern,  which  it  had  been  contemplated  to  fill 
with  colour,  and  some  small  bits  of  stained  glass, 
by  way  of  experiment,  were  for  a long  time  to 
be  seen  in  one  or  two  of  the  windows.  Any  stained 
glass  that  might  have  been  inserted  ought  to 
have  been  very  light  in  tone  and  with  very  little 
strong  colour ; so  treated  it  would  have  been  an 
improvement.  But  in  deference  to  tho  notion  that 
the  hall  was  gloomy,  tho  whole  of  tho  oiiginal 
glazing  has  been  removed  and  the  windows  filled 
with  great  pieces  of  obscured  plate-glass  tho  full 
width  of  each  light.  Those  who  know  the  effect 
which  glazing  lias  on  the  scalo  of  a building 
will  easily  understand  what  the  result  must  be, 
not  to  speak  of  the  bald  and  common  - place 
appearance  of  tho  windows  as  thus  treated.  Tho 
old  glazing  mado  scarcely  any  appreciable 
obstruction  in  the  fight,  and  gave  surface  and 
extent  to  tho  windows;  and  if  it  were  deter- 
mined to  do  away  with  all  the  framing  and  have 
whole  glass,  at  least  the  glass  might  have  had 
an  enamelled  design  to  give  surface  and  scale  to 
it.  Those  who  care  much  about  the  effect  of  tho 
hall  havo  been  greatly  annoyed  at  its  treatment; 
and  the  question  wo  heard  asked  on  one  occasion, 

" Havo  you  seen  St.  Georgo’s  Hall  since  it  was 
made  into  a gin-palace  ? ” may  bo  token  as  an 
indication  of  the  sort  of  result  produced.  That 
may  perhaps  be  putting  it  a little  too  strongly  ; 
but  certainly  wo  havo  seldom  Been  a case  of  a 
fine  interior  so  decidedly,  and  we  fear,  for  tho 
present,  irremediably  vulgarised  ; and  consider- 
ing that  St.  George’s  Hall  is,  as  wo  observed,  tho 
finest  modern  building  of  its  class,  anything  re- 
lating to  its  architectural  or  decorative  treat- 
ment is  of  more  than  local  interest. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS, 
BRIGHTON. 

Many  good  papers  havo  been  read,  and  nsoful 
discussions,  if  they  bad  been  reported,  have  taken 
ilaco,  so  that  from  the  higher  point  of  view  the 
Brighton  Congress  was  a success.  Financially, 
however,  it  will,  we  fear,  prove  a failure.  A certain 
few  of  tho  inhabitants,  always  ready  for  any  good 
work,  threw  themselves  heart  aud  soul  into  tho 
matter,  but  tho  bulk  of  tho  population  know 
littlo  and  care  less  for  the  subjects  treated  of. 
This  is  a serious  thing,  because  tho  Association 
deponds  mainly  on  tho  amount  realised  at  its 
congresses,  over  and  above  tho  expenses,  for  its 
maintenance  and  efficient  working  in  London 
during  tbo  year.  The  Exhibition  of  Sanitary  and 
Educational  Appliances  was  a successful  feature, 
and  would  have  been  more  so  if  some  of  tbo 
leading  members  of  the  Association  bad  not 
cold  - shouldered  it.  Although  such  an  ex- 
hibition is  now  regularly  organised  in  con- 
nexion with  each  congress,  it  is  not  re- 
garded as  actually  part  of  tho  proceedings. 
Mr.  James  Robinson,  the  assistant  secretary, 
has  worked  night  and  day  to  make  it  useful, 
but  he  cannot  fight  successfully  against  tho  pre- 
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Bent  want  of  clear  understanding  on  the  subject. 
We  fully  admit  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  but  the  executive  when  they 
next  begin  work  in  town  ought  to  Bcttle  the 
question  ono  way  or  the  other. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the 
proceedings,  the  papers  and  discussions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Health  Department  alone  would 
more  than  fill  our  number.  We  have,  however, 
strained  a point,  and  printed  several  of  the 
papers  on  subjects  most  likely  to  interest  our 
readers.  Wo  have  printed,  for  example,  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Collins  to  introduce  tho 
first  special  subject  for  discussion  in  tho  de- 
partment in  question,  viz.: — “To  what  causes 
are  to  be  attributed  tho  ill  construction  and 
want  of  sanitary  provisions  which  exist  in  tho 
dwellings  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes, 
and  what  is  tho  best  method  which  should  bo 
adopted  to  remedy  and  rectify  tho  same.”  A 
paper  on  the  samo  subject  by  Mr.  W.  Eassio  was 
partly  read.  A valuablo  discussion  followed, 
and,  ultimately,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  : — 
“That  it  bo  recommended  to  tho  Council  to  call 
the  attention  of  tho  Local  Government  Board 
to  tho  necessity  for  further  and  more  com- 
plete legislation  on  tho  construction  of  dwelling- 
houses  for  all  classes,  showing  that  a clause  is 
necessary  for  enforcing  that  all  newly-built 
houses  should  be  properly  certificated  previously 
to  their  occupation.’1 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, the  special  question  for  discussion  was: 

“ What  are  the  advantages  of  English  as  com. 
pared  with  foreign  watering-places  and  health 
resorts  ? What  are  the  best  means  for  rendering 
the  English  watering-places  more  efficient,  for 
obviating  tho  dangers  nrising  from  the  occa- 
sional introduction  of  infectious  diseases,  and 
determining  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  ?”  The 
first  paper  was  by  Dr.  John  Macplierson.  It 
gave  a description  of  tho  character  of  winter  and 
summer  resorts  abroad  and  at  home.  In  regard 
to  sea-bathing  places,  it  was  alleged  that  those 
of  England  were  superior  to  all  others  in  regard 
to  natural  beauty,  ranges  of  houses,  piers, 
jetties,  and  bathing-ground  ; tho  French  water- 
ing places  were  the  only  ones  that  could  com- 
pete with  our  own,  and  their  social  arrangements 
were  much  more  lively.  In  regard  to  mineral 
waters,  we  were  behind  other  countries.  Several 
suggestions  were  made  in  the  paper  for  tho  im- 
provement of  watering-places  ns  places  of  recre- 
ation, general  comfort,  instruction,  and  bo  on  ; 
and  it  was  specially  recommended  that  greater 
protection  from  the  sun  by  means  of  shady 
avenues  Bhould  be  afforded. 

A paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read  by 
Dr.  E.  F.  Fussell,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
East  Sussex,  which  dealt  mainly  with  the  ques- 
tion of  health.  Tho  mceting-place,  in  tho 
Pavilion,  was  crowded,  and  a long  and  earnest 
discussion  ensued.  In  the  course  of  it, — 

Professor  Wanklyn  said  it  was  impossible  to 
disinfect  large  masses  of  material,  which  could 
only  be  dealt  with  by  being  subjected  to  a high 
temperature  or  burned.  Tho  numerous  “ rooke- 
ries”  in  Brighton  nnd  London  onght  not  be 
pulled  down,  but  to  bo  burned  down.  Tho  houses 
removed  for  tho  erection  of  the  New  Law  Courts 
should  havo  been  burned  down.  The  materials 
were  now  spread  over  London,  nnd  wero  scatter- 
ing diseaso  among  tho  pcoplo;  nnd  the  cost  to 
tho  nation  of  adopting  that  course  would  equal  a 
year’s  national  revenue. 

Dr.  Farr  said  ho  believed  that  English 
watering-places  were  quite  equal  ns  health 
resorts  to  any  of  those  on  the  Continent ; and 
Brighton  was  justly  called  the  Queen  of  Water- 
ing-places. Of  course,  the  eauimry  condition  of 
such  places  should  bo  of  the  first  order.  He  was 
not,  like  Mr.  Tawlc,  afraid  of  town  sewers;  but 
these  should  be  wc-ll  trapped  and  flushed  in  order 
to  make  them  perfectly  harmless.  Professor 
IVanklyn's  proposal  for  burning  down  rookeries 
might, he  thought, be  tried;  but  the  Professor  him- 
self should  bo  required  to  superintend  the  pro- 
cess, and  be  responsible  for  the  conflagration  not 
spreading.  The  speaker  thought  the  children 
who  had  had  measles,  scarlet  fever,  <tc.,  might 
bo  better  dealt  with  at  home  instead  of  being 
taken  to  the  seaside.  If  such  patients  wero  per- 
mitted to  go  to  [health  resorts,  they  should  bo 
sent  to  localities  specially  appointed  for  conva- 
lescents. He  had  no  doubt  that  Brighton  would 
henceforth  be  classed  by  the  Begi6trar-General 
among  “ principal  towns.” 

The  president  (Dr.  B.  Bichardeon)  said  it 
appeared  that  they  were  all  agreed  that  English 
watering-places  bore  a favourable  comparison 
with  any  others ; but  it  was  singular  that  they 


showed  such  great  differences  in  point  of  mor- 
tality, the  death-rate  varying  in  ten  years  from 
fifteen  at  Bognor  to  twenty-four  at  Whitby.  He 
then  alluded  to  tho  importance  of  registering 
disease  as  well  as  death,  including  the  diseases 
of  animals  nnd  plants.  Only  by  Buch  regi  ^ra- 
tion could  tho  proper  means  of  prevention  bo 
ascertained  and  adopted.  Ho  agreed  with  other 
speakers  as  to  tho  desirability  of  certifying 
lodging-houses  at  wntering-plncep,  nnd  he 
thought  it  would  only  bo  fair  to  tho  lodging- 
houso  keepers  that  their  visitors  Bhonld  bring 
certificates  as  to  their  own  freedom  from  infec- 
tious disease.  Thero  was  no  doubt  that  tho 
laundry  was  ono  of  tho  most  common  causes  of 
tho  spread  of  diseaso. 

Ultimately  it  was  resolved  “That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  tho  Council  to  suggest  to  the  local 
sanitary  authorities  of  our  English  watering- 
places  and  health  resorts  tho  desirability  of 
establishing  a system  by  means  of  which  owners 
of  lodging-houses  and  hotels  should  bo  enabled 
to  havo  their  promises  inspected  by  n competent 
authority,  nnd  certified  if  found  freo  from  infec- 
tion, and  in  a general  healthy  condition  with 
reference  to  drniungo  and  other  sanitary  arrange- 
ments,” and  “ That  it  bo  recommended  to  tho 
council  to  tako  into  consideration  the  desirability 
of  compelling,  by  legislative  enactment,  medical 
men  attending  cases  of  an  infectious  character 
to  report  tho  same  to  tho  medical  officer  of 
health. 1 


DEEP  WELLS. 

Wateii  procured  from  wells  is  too  hard  for 
domestic  purposes,  for  trades,  and  for  sanitary 
purposes.  That  which  is  caught  before  it  sinks 
into  tho  ground  is  much  superior  ; but  when  the 
hardness  of  water  is  caused  by  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  it  may  bo  removed  by’  Dr. 
Clark’s  process.  All  water  obtained  from  the 
chalk  formation  has  this  excess  of  hardness. 
Tho  beet  water  procurablo  by  means  of  wells  is 
obtained  from  tho  new  red  eandstono  formation, 
nnd  theso  two  great  geological  formations, — tho 
cretnceous  and  l ho  trinssic, — arc  tho  two  chief 
sources  from  which  water  is  procured  by  means 
of  deep  wells.  As  to  shallow  wells  in  tho  midst 
of  dwelling-houses,  which  nro  supplied  with 
water  from  the  drainage  from  the  immediately- 
surrounding  surface,  they  aro  an  abomination, 
nnd  deep  wells  only  nro  worth  consideration  ; 
and  notwithstanding  tho  objection  wo  havo 
named  to  deep  well-water  for  tho  general  pur- 
poses of  a town  supply,  wo  must  acknowledge 
tho  service  Mr.  Spon  has  done  in  bringing 
together  from  various  sources  tho  information 
contained  in  a book  now  before  us.* 

It  appears  that  in  the  new  red  sandstone  there 
arc  several  wells  belonging  to  tho  Tranmerc  Local 
Board,  tho  Birkenhead  Commissioners,  and  the 
Wirrnl  Water  Company,  which  yield  altogether 
about  -1,000,000  gnllons  per  day.  The  new  well 
of  tho  Birkenhead  Waterworks  is  7 fc.  diameter 
for  a depth  of  105  ft.,  with  a bore-hole  2G  in. 
diameter  for  a depth  of  35  ft.,  18  in.  forlG  ft., 
12  in.  for  90  ft.,  nnd  7 in.  for  150  ft,,  or  a total 
depth  from  tho  surface  of  405  ft.  The  water 
stands  in  the  Bhaft  at  a depth  of  95  ft.  from  the 
surface  when  tho  engine  is  not  at  work. 

It  is  stated  that  out  of  tho  7,000,000  gallons 
per  day  supplied  to  Birmingham  iu  thoyenrl8G5 
by  the  Water  Works  Company,  2,000,000  were 
derived  from  wells  in  the  new  red  sandstone. 

At  the  London  and  Colonial  Brewery  at 
Burton-on-Trent,  a Bhaft,  G ft.  8 in.  diameter  in 
the  clear,  is  sunk  to  a depth  of  about  35  ft.,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  tho  shaft  a bore-holo,  4 in. 
diameter,  was  made  down  to  a depth  of  1S2  ft. 
The  water  rises  to  within  G_ft.  3 in.  of  tho  top  of 
the  well. 

At  Leamington  there  is  a well  at  the  foot  of 
Newbold  hill,  5 ft.  diameter,  Bunk  to  a depth  of 
50  ft.,  and  a boro-hole,  part  of  tho  way  18  in. 
diameter,  and  the  remaiuder  12  in.,  is  carried 
down  2C0  ft.  The  yield  is  _said  to  be  320,000 
gallons  per  day. 

At  Liverpool  there  are  several  wells  sunk  into 
the  new  red  sandstone,  the  oldest  of  which  is  at 
Bootle,  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The  yield  of 
the  Bootle  well  in  18G5  was  043,678  gallons  per 
day.  Since  this  time  a now  well,  of  oval  form, 
12  ft.  by  9 ft.,  and  10S  ft.  deep,  has  been  sunk, 
and  at  its  completion  the  yield  rose  to  1,575,000 
gallons  per  day,  but  it  has  again  diminished  con. 
siderably. 

At  the  Green  - lane  wells  the  surface  of 
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tho  ground  is  144  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
and  tho  depth  is  185  ft.,  tho  botton  being 
41  ft.  below'  the  sea  level.  At  first  the  yield 
was  1,250,000  gallons  per  day.  A bore-hole, 

6 in.  diameter,  was  then  made  to  a depth  of  60  ft. 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  when  the  yield  in- 
creased to  2,317,000  gallons  per  day.  In  June, 
185G,  tho  bore-holo  was  widened  to  9 in.,  and 
carried  down  101  ft.  farther,  when  tho  yield 
amounted  to  3,000,000  gallons  per  day.  A new 
shaft  was  Bunk  here  in  1869  to  a depth  of 
174  ft.,  nnd  from  the  bottom  a bore-holo  was 
made  to  a further  depth  of  310  ft.,  and  tho  addi- 
tional quantity  of  water  from  the  bore-holo  was 
800,000  gallons  per  day. 

The  Windsor  station  well  at  Liverpool  is  of 
oval  form,  12  ft.  by  10  ft.,  210  ft.  deep,  from 
which  a bore-hole,  4 in.  diameter,  is  put  down  to 
a further  depth  of  245  ft.,  the  yield  being  nearly 
1,000,000  gallons  per  day. 

Tho  Dndlow  Lano  well,  12  ft.  by  9 ft.,  is  sunk 
to  a depth  of  247  ft.  from  the  surfaco  of  the 
ground,  and  an  18-in.  bore-hole  has  been  made 
to  a further  depth  of  19G  ft.  Tho  yield  is  nearly 
li  million  gallons  per  day.  From  all  these 
Bhafts  headings  are  drivon  into  the  rock  to  col- 
lect more  water,  nnd  to  form  lodge-room  or 
reservoirs  to  equalise  the  daily  pumping-power. 

At  Longton,  in  Staffordshire,  there  is  a series 
of  wells  in  this  formation,  from  which  part  of 
the  Bupply  to  the  Pottery  towns  is  derived.  One 
is  12  ft.  diameter  and  135  ft.  deep.  The  water 
rose  to  within  35  ft.  from  tho  Burfaco.  The 
author  gives  the  cost  of  sinking  this  well,  and 
other  particulars  of  it,  as  well  as  other  wells  of 
this  series. 

A deep  well  in  the  new  red  sandstone  was 
sunk  at  the  works  ofMcsors.  Bolckow  &Vaugban, 
at  Middlesbrough,  under  the  direction  of  Mr_ 
S.  C.  HomerBham.  A trial-hole  was  first  put 
down  to  a depth  of  39S  ft.,  nnd  a shaft  was  after- 
wards sunk  by  Messrs.  Docwra  & Son  to  that 
depth.  At  tho  bottom  of  tho  shaft  a bore-hole 
of  18  in.  diameter  was  made,  on  Mather  & PlatFs 
system  of  sinking,  to  a depth  of  1,312  ft.  This 
bore-holo  was  Eunk  in  510  days,  being  at  the 
average  rate  of  2 ft.  5 in.  per  day.  The  author 
gives  the  particulars  of  other  wells  in  the  new 
red  Bandstono  ; in  the  Permian  strata  at  Sunder- 
land ; in  tho  oolite  strata  at  Northampton  and 
Swannge  ; and  in  tho  chalk,  or  rather  in  the 
cretaceous  strata  as  a whole,  there  are,  it  ap- 
pears, upwards  of  2G0  wells  and  boro-holes 
within  tho  area  of  the  London  basin  alone,  the 
depths  and  other  particulars  of  which  are  given. 

There  aro  several  methods  of  sinking  shafts 
and  bore-boles,  tho  most  recent  which  has  been 
adopted  in  England  being  that  of  Messrs.  Mathor 
& Platt,  of  Oldham,  mentioned  above.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  old  Chinese  method  of  working 
with  a rope,  and  not  with  rigid  rods,  which  is  the 
other  mode.  In  the  Chinese  method  a chisel  is 
suspended  by  a ropo  and  is  worked  by  means  of 
a spring-pole  or  lever  at  tho  surface.  The  twist- 
ing and  untwisting  of  the  rope  is  useful  in 
preventing  the  chisel  from  always  striking  in  tho 
samo  place.  In  boring  through  hard  rocks  it  is- 
necessary  to  watch  the  tools,  and  replace  them 
beforo  their  sides  aro  worn  and  the  breadth 
diminished.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  the  size 
of  tho  hole  decreases,  so  that  when  a new  chisel 
of  tho  proper  size  is  put  in,  it  will  not  pass  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  holo.  In  soft  ground 
cylindrical  angers  are  used,  having  a valve  at 
tho  bottom  opening  inwards,  through  which  tho 
dibris  passes  into  the  6hell,  and  is  there 
retained  and  drawn  to  the  top.  This  and  similar 
methods  of  boring  are  applicable  to  holes  of 
small  diameter  only,  but  M.  Kind  invented  a 
system  of  boring  great  wells  with  a heavy  trepan. 
In  sinking  the  well  at  Pussy  tho  weight  of  the 
trepan  was  3G  cwt.,  and  it  cut  a bole  3 ft.  4 in. 
diameter  nearly.  The  trepan  was  usually  worked 
for  about  eight  hours  at  a time,  after  which  it 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  comminuted  material 
was  then  drawn  out  with  a shell.  The  average 
number  of  men  employed  was  about  fourteen. 

By  the  system  of  M.  Chandron,  which  is  a 
modification  of  Kind’s,  a shaft  of  14  ft.  or  15  ft. 
in  diameter  is  sunk  by  means  of  trepans,  tho 
small  trepan  being  first  used  to  cut  a central 
hole,  4 ft.  8 in.  in  diameter.  The  Bmall  trepan 
weighs  eight  tons,  and  it  i3  generally  kept  at  a 
depth  of  ten  to  thirty  yards  in  advance  of  tho 
largo  trepan,  which  follows  it,  and  widens  out 
tho  shaft  to  the  full  dimensions.  The  largo 
trepan  weighs  sixteen  tons  and  a half.  Tho 
ddbris  in  the  small  hole  contains  pieces  of  a 
maximum  size  of  about  8 cubic  inches.  1° 
tho  large  boring,  pieces  of  rock  measuring 
32  cubic  inches  havo  been  found.  As  a rnlo, 
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however,  tho  material  is  Very  fine.  In  both  the 
large  and  small  borings  tho  debris  is  raised  by  a 
shell. 

The  system  of  M.  Dru  is  tho  application  of  a 
free-falliDg  tool,  self-acting,  to  tho  Binking  of 
wells  of  largo  diameter.  Tho  cutting-tooT  is 
detached  from  tho  rod  by  a self-acting  catch. 
The  boring-rods  employed  for  largo  wells  aro  of 
wood,  and  aro  stifler,  for  tho  same  weight,  than 
iron  rods. 

Tho  system  of  Messrs.  Mather  & Platt  com. 
bines  tho  advantages  of  tho  systems  hitherto 
used,  and  is  free  from  some  of  their  disadvan- 
tages. The  distinctive  features  of  this  plan  are 
the  mode  of  giving  tho  porcuseivo  action  to  the 
boring-tool,  and  tho  construction  of  tho  tool,  or 
boring.hend,  nnd  of  tho  eholl-pump  for  clearing 
out  the  hole.  Instead  of  these  instruments  being 
attached  to  rods,  they  aro  suspended  by  a flat 
hemp  rope,  about  1 in.  thick  and  4J  in.  broad. 
Ihe  quickness  of  tho  operations  in  this  system 
is  remarkable.  The  boring-head  is  lowered  at 
tho  rato  of  500  ft.  per  miunto.  When  in  its 
place  it  is  mado  to  givo  twenty-four  blows  per 
minute,  and  this  rato  of  working  continued 
for  about  ten  minutes  in  red  sandBtono  and 
similar  strata  is  sufficient  to  enable  tho  cutters 
to  penetrate  a depth  of  about  6 in.,  when  the 
boring-head  is  wound  up  again  nt  tho  rato  of 
300  ft.  per  minuto.  The  shell  pump  is  lowered 
and  raised  at  tho  samo  speeds,  but  only  remains 
down  two  minutes,  nnd  the  emptying  of  the 
pump  when  drawn  up  occupies  about  two  or 
threo  minutes. 

Tho  breaking  of  tools  is  of  frequent  occur, 
rence  under  any  system  of  boring,  and  the 
various  appliances  for  tho  recovery  of  the 
working  tools  aro  fully  described  by  tho  author. 

As  to  tho  quantity  of  water  derived  from  tho 
chalk  formation  by  wells,  tho  author  has  given 
the  quantity  from  about  forty  wells  in  tho 
“London  Basin,”  situated  in  tho  counties  of 
Bedfordshire,  Berks,  Bucks,  Essex,  Hants,  Herts, 
Kent,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  In  somo  cases 
the  quantity  is  Btatcd  at  per  day,  nnd  this  wo 
have  taken  to  mean  twelve  hours,  when  twenty- 
four  are  not  expressly  stated.  In  most  cases  tho 
•quantity  is  stated  at  per  minute,  and  reducing 
tho  rest  to  tlio  samo  timo,  wo  find  tho  avera^o 
yield  of  each  of  tho  forty  wells  to  bo  183  gallons 
per  minute. 

At  Bishop’s  Stortford  a shaft  is  sunk  160  ft., 
and  a bore-hole  to  a further  depth  of  1-J0  ft.  Tho 
depth  of  chalk  penetrated  is  183  ft.  Tho  water 
-rises  to  within  1-10  ft.  of  tho  surface  of  the 
ground.  Tho  yield  is  said  to  be  10,000  gallons 
per  minute,  but  this  must  surely  mean  per  hour, 
although  it  is  again  stated  at  tho  same  quantity’ 
per  minute  in  another  page  ; but  only  23  gallons 
per  minute  como  from  tho  bore,  tho  rest  is  from 
headings  driven  at  a depth  of  151  ft.  from  the 
ourfacc. 

At  Brighton,  also,  the  headings  intercept  many 
fissures,  tho  largest  of  which  yielded  from  ICO 
to  150  gallons  per  minuto.  At  another  well  at 
Brighton,  a length  of  160  ft.  of  heading  was 
driven  without  meeting  with  any  water,  and  then 
an  enormous  fissuro  was  pierced,  which  yielded 
nearly  1,000  gallons  per  minute.  Tho  total 
longth  of  the  Leadings  at  this  well  is  13,000  ft., 
and  the  total  yield  about  3,000,000  gallons  daily. 

At  Chelmsford  a well  belonging  to  tho  local 
board  yields  about  95,000  gallons  per  day.  It 
is  sunk  for  200  ft.,  the  rest  bored.  Water  over, 
flowed  at  first,  but  now  that  the  well  is  in  use 
and  pumped  from,  tho  water  does  not  rise  higher 
than  to  76  ft.  from  tho  surface. 

At  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  the  water  is  obtained 
from  a well  snuk  iu  tho  outcrop  of  the  lower 
greon  sand.  Tho  shaft  is  11  ft.  diameter  and 
160  ft.  deep ; but  the  yield  is  not  more  than  thirty 
gallons  per  minute.  At  Harrow  there  is  a Bhaft 
193  ft.  deep,  tho  rest  is  bored,  the  total  depth 
boing  412  ft.  In  a bed  of  dark  red  sand  144  ft. 
down  tho  water  was  very  foul.  The  yield  is 
190  gallons  per  minuto.  Many  other  examples 
aro  given  by  the  author,  and  altogether  wo  must 
como  to  the  conclusion  that  well  sinking  and 
boring  aro  very  uncertain  and  expensive  opera- 
tions, without  an  adequate  result  iu  a supply  of 
water  of  desirable  quality’  nnd  quantity. 


Bo’ness  Harbour  Improvement. — A meet- 
ing of  tbo Trustees  uuderthe  Town  and  Harbour 
Improvement  Act  was  held  on  tho  30th  ult., 
wlion  tho  question  of  harbour  improvement  was 
considered.  Messrs.  Thomas  Meik  A Son,  C.E., 
Edinburgh  and  Sunderland,  wero  appointed 
ongincers  for  tho  works,  nnd  instructed,  to  prepare 
plans  and  estimates  for  tho  new  pier. 


A MODEL  CITY  OF  HEALTH  AND 
COMFORT. 

As  President  of  tho  Health  Department  at  tho 
Brighton  Congress,  Dr.  Benj.  Richardson,  F.R.S., 
delivered  his  address  last  Monday  morning. 
Ho  said, — " Mr.  Chadwick  has  many  times  told 
us  that  ho  could  build  a city  that  would  givo  any 
stated  mortality,  from  50,  or  any  number  more, 
to  five,  or,  perhaps,  some  number  less,  in  tho 
thousand  annually.  I believe  Mr.  Chadwiok  to 
bo  correct  to  tho  letter  in  this  statement,  and 
for  that  reason  I huvo  projected  a city  that  shall 
bIiow  tho  lowest  mortality.  I need  not  say  no 
such  city  exists,  and  you  muBt  pardon  mo  for 
drawing  upon  your  imaginations  as  I describe  it. 
Depicting  nothing  whatever  but  wlmt  is  at  this 
present  moment  easily  possible,  I shall  strive  to 
bring  into  ready  and  agreeable  view  a community 
not  abundantly  favoured  by  natural  resources, 
which,  under  tho  direction  of  tho  scientific  know- 
ledge acquired  in  the  past  two  generations,  has 
attained  a vitality  not  perfectly  natural,  but 
approaching  to  that  standard.  In  an  aitistic 
6euso,  it  would  liavo  been  better  to  choose  a 
small  town  or  largo  villngo  than  a city  for  my 
description  ; but  as  the  great  mortality  of  States 
is  resident  in  cities,  it  is  practically  better  to 
take  tbo  larger  and  less-favoured  community.  If 
cities  could  bo  transformed,  the  rest  would 
follow.  Our  city,  which  may  be  named  Ilygeia, 
has  tho  advantage  of  being  a now  foundation  ; 
but  it  is  so  built  that  existing  cities  might  bo 
largely  modelled  upon  it.  The  population  of  tho 
city  may  bo  placed  at  100,000,  living  in  20,000 
bouses,  built  on  4,000  acres  of  land,  — an  average 
of  25  persons  to  an  acre.  This  may  be  considered 
a largo  population  for  tho  space  occupied,  but 
since  tho  effect  of  density  on  vitality  tells  only 
detrimentally  when  it  roaches  a certain  extreme 
degree,  as  in  Liverpool  nnd  Glapgow,  tho  esti- 
mate  may  bo  ventured.  Tho  safety  of  the  popu- 
lation of  tho  city  is  provided  for  against  density 
by  the  character  of  tho  houses,  which  insure  au 
equal  distribution  of  tho  population.  Tall 
houses  overshadowing  the  streets,  and  creating 
necessity  for  one  entranco  to  several  tenements, 
aro  nowhere  permitted.  In  streets  devoted 
to  business,  whero  the  tradespeople  requiro  a 
place  of  mart  or  shop,  tbo  bouses  aro  four  stories 
high,  and  iu  somo  of  tho  western  streets,  where 
tho  houses  aro  separate,  threo  and  four-storied 
buildings  aro  erected  ; but  on  the  whole  it  was 
found  bad  to  exceed  this  range,  and  as  each 
story  is  limited  to  15  ft.,  no  house  is  higher  than 
60  ft.  Tho  substratum  of  the  city  is  of  two 
kinds.  'At  its  northern  and  highest  part  there  is 
clay  ; at  its  southern  and  south-eastern  gravel. 
Whatever  disadvantages  might  spring  in  other 
places  from  a retention  of  water  on  a clay  soil 
is  here  met  by  tbo  plan  which  is  universally  fol- 
lowed of  building  every  bouse  on  arches  of  solid 
brickwork.  So,  whero  in  other  towns  there  aro 
areas  and  kitchens  and  servants’  offices,  there 
aro  here  subways  through  which  the  air  flows 
freely,  and  down  the  inclines  of  which  all  cur- 
rents of  wator  aro  carried  away.  The  acreage 
of  our  model  city  allows  room  for  three  wide 
main  Btreets  or  boulevards,  which  run  from  east 
to  west,  and  which  aro  tho  main  tborougbfnres. 
Beneath  each  of  tbeso  is  a subway,  a railway 
along  which  tho  heavy  traffic  of  tho  city  is  carried 
on.  The  streets  from  north  to  south  which  cross 
tho  main  thoroughfares  at  right  angles,  and  the 
minor  streets  which  run  parallel,  are  all  wide, 
and,  owing  to  tho  lowness  of  tho  houses,  are 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  iu  the  day  are  filled 
with  sunlight.  They  are  planted  on  each  side 
of  the  pathways  with  trees,  and  in  many  places 
with  shrubs  and  evergreens.  All  the  interspaces 
between  the  backs  of  houses  oro  gardens.  The 
churches,  hospitals,  theatres,  banks,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as 
some  private  buildings,  such  as  warehouses  and 
stables,  stand  alone,  forming  parts  of  Btreets, 
and  occupying  tho  position  of  several  houses. 
They  are  surrounded  with  garden  space,  and  add 
not  only  to  tho  beauty  bub  to  tho  healthiness  of 
tbo  city.  Tho  large  houses  of  tho  wealthy  aro 
situated  in  a similar  manner.  Tho  streets  of  the 
city  are  paved  throughout  iu  tho  samo  material. 
As  yet,  wood  pavement  set  in  asphalte  has  been 
found  tho  best.  It  is  noiseless,  cleanly,  and 
durable.  Tramways  are  nowhere  permitted,  the 
system  of  underground  railways  being  found 
amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Tho  side 
pavements,  which  aro  everywhere  10  ft.  wide, 
aro  of  white  or  light  grey  stone.  They  have 
a slight  incline  towards  tho  streets,  and  the 
streets  have  an  incline  from  tboir  centres 
towards  tho  mirginsof  tbo  pavements.  From, 


the  circumstance  that  tho  bouses  of  onr  model 
city  are  based  on  Bubwnys,  there  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  cleansing  tho  streets,  no  more  diffi- 
culty than  is  experienced  in  Paris.  That  dis- 
grace to  our  modern  civilisation,  the  mud-cart,  is 
not  known,  and  even  the  necessity  for  Mr.  E.  H. 
Bayloy’s  roadway  movablo  tanks  for  mud  sweep- 
ings— so  much  wanted  in  London  and  other 
towns  similarly  built  — does  not  exist.  The 
accumulation  of  mud  nnd  dirt  in  the  streets  is 
washed  away  every  day  through  side  openings 
into  tho  eubways,  and  is  convoyed,  with  tho 
sawngo,  to  a destination  apart  from  tho  oity. 
Thus  tho  Btreets  everywhere  are  dry  and  clean, 
freo  alike  of  holes  and  open  drains.  Gntter 
children  nro  an  impossibility  iu  a place  where 
Ihero  nro  no  gutters  for  their  innocent  delecta- 
tion. Instead  of  tho  gutter,  the  poorest  child  has 
tho  garden  ; for  tho  foal  sight  and  smell  of  un- 
wholesanie  garbago  lio  has  flowers  and  green 
sward.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been 
already  told,  that  in  this  our  model  city,  there 
are  no  underground  cellars,  kitchens,  or  other 
caves,  which,  worse  than  those  ancient  British 
caves  that  Nottingham  still  cau  show  the  anti- 
quary as  the  once  fastnesses  of  her  savag9  chil- 
dren, are  oven  now  tho  loathsome  residences  of 
many  millions  of  our  domestic  and  industrial 
classes.  There  is  not  permitted  to  be  one  room 
underground.  Tho  living  part  of  every  house 
begins  on  a level  of  the  street.  The  houses  are 
built  of  a brick  which  baa  tho  following  sanitary 
advantages:  — lb  is  glazod,  and  quite  imper- 
meable to  water,  so  that  dining  wet  seasons  tho 
walls  of  the  houses  are  not  saturated  with  tons 
of  water,  as  is  tho  case  with  so  many  of  our  pre- 
sent residences.  The  bricks  aro  perforated 
transvorsely,  and  at  tbo  end  of  each  there  is  a 
wodgo  opening,  into  which  no  mortar  is  inserted, 
and  by  which  all  the  openings  aro  allowed  to 
commnuicate  with  each  other.  The  walls  are  in 
this  manner  honeycombod,  so  that  there  is  in 
them  a constant  body  of  common  air  let  in 
by  side  openings  in  the  outer  wall,  which 
air  can  be  changed  at  pleasure,  and,  if  re- 
quired, can  be  heated  from  tho  firegrates  of 
the  house.  Tho  bricks  intended  for  the  inside 
wall  of  tho  house,  those  which  form  the  walls 
of  the  rooms,  are  glazed  in  different  colours, 
according  to  the  taste  of  tho  owner,  and  are  laid 
so  neatly  that  tho  after.adornment  of  the  walls 
is  considered  unnecessary,  and,  indeed,  objoo- 
tionable.  By  this  means  those  most  unhealthy 
parts  of  household  accommodation, — layers  of 
mouldy  paste  and  size,  layers  of  poisonous  paper, 
or  layers  of  .absorbing  colour  stuff  or  distemper, — 
aro  entirely  done  away  with.  Tho  walls  of  tho 
rooms  can  bo  mado  clean  at  any  time  by  the 
simplo  use  of  water,  nnd  tbo  ceilings,  which  are 
turned  in  light  arches  of  thinner  brick  or  tilo 
coloured  to  match  tho  wall,  are  open  to  the  same 
cleansing  process.  The  colour  selected  for  the 
inner  brickwork  is  gray,  as  a rule,  that  being 
most  agreeable  to  tho  sense  of  sight ; but  various 
tastes  prevail,  and  art  so  soon  ministers  to  taste 
that  in  tbo  houses  of  the  wealthy  delightful  pat- 
terns of  work  of  Pompeian  elegance  aro  soon 
introduced.  As  with  the  bricks,  so  with  the 
mortar  and  the  wood  employed  in  building,  they 
are  rendered,  as  far  as  possible,  free  of  mois- 
ture. Sea-sand  containing  salt,  and  wood  that 
has  been  saturated  with  sea- water,  two  common 
commodities  in  badly-built  houses,  find  no  placo 
in  our  modern  city.  The  most  radical  changes 
in  tho  houses  of  our  city  are  in  the  chimneys, 
tho  roofs,  the  kitchens,  and  their  adjoining 
offices.  The  chimneys,  arranged  after  the  manner 
proposed  by  Mr.  Spencer  Welle,  are  all  connected 
with  central  shafts,  into  which  tho  smoko  i3 
drawn,  and,  after  being  passed  through  a gas- 
furnace  to  destroy  the  1‘reo  carbon,  is  discharged 
colourless  into  the  open  air.  The  city,  therefore, 
at  the  expense  of  a small  smoko  rate,  i3  freo  of 
raised  chimneys  and  of  tho  intolerable  nuisance 
of  smoke.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  but 
slightly  arched,  and  are,  indeed,  all  but  flat. 
They  aro  covered  either  with  asphalte,  which 
experience,  out  of  our  supposed  oity,  has  proved 
to  last  long  aud  to  bo  easily  impaired,  or  with 
flat  tile.  The  roofs,  barricaded  round  with  iron 
palisade,  tastefully  paiuted,  make  excellent  out- 
door grounds  for  every  house.  In  some  instances 
flowers  aro  cultivated  on  them.  Tho  house- 
wife must  not  be  shocked  when  she  hears 
that  the  kitchens  of  our  model  city,  aud  all 
tbo  kitohen  offices,  aro  immediately  beneath 
those  garden  roofs ; nro,  in  fact,  in  tho  upper 
floor  of  tho  Loubo  instead  of  tho  lower.  Iu 
every  point  of  view,  sanitary  and  economical, 
this  arrangement  succeeds  admirably.  The 
kitchen  is  lighted  to  perfection,  so  that  all  ua- 
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cleanliness  is  at  onco  detected.  The  smell  which 
arises  from  cooking  is  never  disseminated 
through  the  rooms  of  the  house.  In  conveying 
the  cooked  food  from  tho  kitchen.  in  houses 
where  there  is  no  lift,  the  heavy-weighted  dishes 
have  to  bo  conveyed  down,  tho  emptied  and 
lighter  dishes  upstairs.  Tho  hot  water  from  the 
kitchen  boiler  is  distributed  easily  by  conduct- 
in"  pipes  into  tho  lower  rooms,  so  that  in  every 
room  and  bedroom  hot  and  cold  water  can  at  all 
times  bo  obtained  for  washing  or  cleaning  pur- 
poses ; and,  as  on  every  floor  there  is  a sink  for 
receiving  waste  water,  tho  carrying  of  heavy 
pails  from  floor  to  door  is  not  required.  The 
scullery,  which  is  by  the  sido  of  the  kitchen,  is 
provided  with  a copper,  and  all  tho  appliances 
fur  laundry  work  ; aud  when  that  is  done  at 
home,  the  open  places  on  the  roof  above  make 
an  excellent  drying-ground.  In  tho  wall  of  the 
scullery  is  the  upper  opening  to  tho  shaft  of  the 
dust.bin  shaft.  This  shaft,  open  to  the  air  from 
tho  roof,  extends  to  the  bin  under  tho  basement 
of  tho  house.  A sliding  door  in  the  wall  opens 
into  the  shaft  to  rcccivo  tho  dust,  and  this  plan 
is  carried  out  on  every  floor.  The  coal-bin  is  oil 
tho  scullery,  and  ia  ventilated  into  the  air 
through  a shaft,  also  passing  through  tho  roof. 

On  tho  landing  in  tho  second  or  middle  stories 
of  the  three-storied  houses  there  is  a bath-room, 
supplied  with  hot  aud  cold  water  from  the 
kitchen  above.  The  floor  of  the  kitchen  and  of 
all  tho  upper  stories  is  Bliglitly  raised  in  the 
centre,  and  is  of  smooth,  gray  tile.  The  floor  of 
tho  bath  room  is  the  same.  In  the  living  rooms, 
where  the  floors  are  of  wood,  a true  oak  margin 
of  floor  extends  2 ft.  around  each  room.  Over 
this  no  carpet  is  ever  laid.  It  is  kept  bright  and 
clean  by  the  old-fashioned  beeswax  and  turpen- 
tine, and  the  air  is  made  fresh  and  ozonic  by  tho 
process.  Considering  that  a third  part  of  the 
life  of  man  is,  or  should  bo,  spent  in  Bleep,  great 
care  is  taken  with  the  bedrooms,  so  that  they 
shall  bo  thoroughly  lighted,  roomy,  and  venti- 
lated. Twelve  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  is 
allowed  for  each  sleeper,  and  from  the  sleeping 
apartments  all  unnecessary  articles  of  furniture 
and  of  dress  are  rigorously  excluded.  Old  clothes, 
old  shoes,  and  other  offensive  articles  of  the  same 
order  arc  never  permitted  to  have  residence  there. 

In  most  instances  tho  rooms  on  tho  first-floor  are 
made  tho  bedrooms,  and  the  lower  tho  living 
rooms.  In  the  larger  houses  bedrooms  are  carried 
out  in  tho  upper  floor  for  the  uso  of  the  domestics. 

To  facilitate  communication  between  tho  kitchen 
and  tho  entrance-hall,  so  that  articles  of  food, 
fuel,  and  tho  liko  may  bo  carried  up,  a shaft 
runs  in  tho  partition  between  two  houses,  and 
carries  a basket  lift  in  all  houses  that  are  above 
two  stories  high.  Every  heavy  thing  to  and 
from  the  kitchen  is  thus  carried  up  and  down 
from  floor  to  floor,  and  from  tho  top  to  tho  base- 
ment, and  much  unnecessary  labour  is  thereby 
saved.  In  the  two-storied  houses  tho  lift  is  un- 
n«ce«ary.  A flight  of  outer  steps  leads  to  the 
uoper  or  kitchen  floor.  Tho  warming  and  venti- 
lation of  tho  houses  is  cirried  out  by  a conunon 
end  simple  plan.  Tho  cheerfulness  of  the  fire- 
side is  not  sacrificed ; thero  is  still  tho  open 
grate  in  every  room,  but  at  the  back  of  the  fite- 
stove  there  is  an  air-box  or  case  which,  distinct 
from  the  chimnev,  communicates  by  an  opening 
with  the  outer  air,  and  by  another  opening  with 
tho  room.  When  tho  firo  in  tho  room  beats  tho 
iron  receptacle,  fresh  air  is  brought  in  from 
without,  and  is  diffused  into  tho  room  at  the 
upper  part  on  a plan  similar  to  that  devised  y 
Captain  Galton.  As  cacli  house  is  complete 
within  itself  in  all  its  arrangements,  those  dis- 
li-urements  called  back  premises  aro  not 
required.  There  is  a wide  space,  consequently, 
between  the  back  fronts  of  all  houses,  which 
space  is,  in  every  instance,  turned  into  a garden 
square,  kept  iu  neat  order,  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  trees,  and  furnished  with  play- 
grounds  for  children  young  and  old.  Iho  houses 
being  built  on  arched  subways,  great  convenience 
ex:sts  for  convey  ing  sewage  from,  and  for  conduct- 
in"  water  and  gas  into,  the  different  domiciles.  All 
pipes  arc  conveyed  along  the  Bubways,  and  enter 
each  house  from  beneath.  Thus  the  mains  of  tho 
water-pipe,  and  the  mains  of  the  gas,  aro  within 
instant  control  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building, 
and  a leakage  from  either  can  be  immediately 
prevented.  The  ollicers  who  supply  the  com- 
modities of  gas  and  water  have  admission  to  the 
subways,  and  find  it  most  easy  and  economical  to 
kpep  all  that  is  under  their  charge  in  perfect 
repair.  The  sewers  of  the  houses  run  along  the 
floors  of  the  subways,  and  are  bnilt  in  brick. 
They  empty  into  three  cross  main  sewers. 
They  aro  trapped  for  each  house,  and,  as 


the  water  snpply  is  continuous,  they  are  kept 
well  flushed.  In  addition  to  the  house  flushings 
there  are  special  openings  into  tho  sowers,  y 
which,  at  any  time,  under  tho  direction  ot 
the  sanitary  officer,  an  independent  flushing 
can  be  carried  out.  Tho  sewers  are  ventilated 
into  tall  shafts  from  tho  mains  by  means  of  a 
pneumatic  engine.  Tho  water-closets  in  the 
houses  aro  situated  on  tho  middle  and  base- 
ment floors.  Tho  continuous  water  supply 
flushes  them  without  danger  of  charging  the 
drinking-water  with  gases  emanating  from  the 
closet,— a danger  bo  imminent  in  the  present 
method  of  cisterns,  which  supply  drinking  as 
well  as  flushing  water.  As  we  walk  the  streets 
of  our  model  city  we  notice  first  an  absence  ot 
places  for  tho  public  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 
Whether  this  bo  a voluntary  purgation  in  goodly 
imitation  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
the  effect  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Permissive 
Bill  and  most  permissive  wit  and  wisdom,  or 
tho  work  of  tho  Good  Templars,  we  need  not  stay 
tu  inquire.  Wo  look  at  the  fact  only.  To  this 
city  as  to  the  town  of  St.  Johnsbury,  in 
Vermont,  which  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  has  so 
graphically  described,  wo  may  apply  the  descrip- 
tion Mr.  Dixon  has  written  “ No  bar,  no  dram- 
shop, no  saloon  defiles  tho  place.  Lor  is  there 
a singlo  gaming-hell  or  house  of  ill  repute. 
Through  all  the  workshops  iuto  which  wo  pass, 
in  whatever  labour  tho  men  or  women  may  be 
occupied,— and  tho  place  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
facturing industry,— at  whatever  degree  of  heat 
or  cold,  strong  drink  is  unknown.  Practically, 
we  aro  in  a total  abstainers’  town,  and  a man 
seen  intoxicated  would  be  so  avoided  by  the 
whole  community  that  he  would  have  no  peace  to 
remain.  And,  as  smoking  and  drinking  go 
lately  together,— as  tho  two  practices  were, 
indeed,  original  exchanges  of  social  degradations 
between  tho  civilised  man  and  tho  savage,  the 
savoge  getting  very  much  tho  worst  or  the 
bargain, — so  the  practices  largely  disappear 
together.  ripe  and  glass,  cigar  and  sberry 
cobbler,  like  tho  Siamese  twins,  who  could  only 
live  connected,  have  both  died  in  our  model 
city.  Tobacco,  by  far  the  most  innocent  partner 
of  tho  firm,  lived,  as  it  perhaps  deserved  to  do, 
a little  tho  longest;  but  it  passed  away,  and  the 
tobacconist’s  counter,  liko  the  dram  counter,  has 
disappeared.  The  streets  of  our  city,  though 
suflicicntly  filled  with  busy  people,  are  com- 
paratively silent.  The  subways  relievo  the 
heavy  traffic,  and  tho  factories  arc  all  at  short 
distances  from  the  town,  except  thoso  in  which 
tho  work  that  is  carried  on  is  silent  and  tree 
from  nuisance.  This  brings  me  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  public  buildings  which  have  relation  to  our 
present  studies.”* 


QUEEN  ANNE’S  MANSIONS, 
WESTMINSTER. 

The  late  firo  at  Mr.  Uankey’a  new  mansion, 
adjoining  Birdcage-walk,  gives  a more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  tho  exceptionally  lofty  block 
of  new  buildings  which  ho  is  erecting  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  his  own  residence  and  which 
has  attracted  much  attention  within  the  last  few 
days  on  tho  part  of  visitors  who  have  been  drawn 
to  the  scene  of  tlio  recent  conflagration.  A he 
new  buildings  under  consideration  are  the  loftiest 
in  the  metropolis,  as  residences,  and  may,  per- 
haps,  not  inaptly  bo  described  ns  a huge  tower, 
rather  than  as  a block  ot  dwellings.  Had  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  obtained  the 
Building  Act  for  which  they  applied  lost  year, 
Mr.  Hankey  would  bare  boon  prevented  from 
erecting  Buch  a Btrnctnro  os  that  now  in 

trC'  Anne’s  Mansions,  ns  they  ore  desig. 
noted,  stand  upon  a plot  of  land  at  Queen 
Anne’s  - gate,  immediately  opposite  the  bt 
James’s  Park  Station  of  tho  Metropolitan  District 
Bailway,  and  have  their  principal  frontage  in 
Broadway,  from  which  they  aro  approached 
under  a spacious  archway,  having  a span  of  about 
2A  ft.  This  archway  also  leads  into  a courtyard, 
which  tho  western  frontage  of  the  building  over- 
looks, aud  through  which  Mr.  Ilankcy’s  mansion 
i3  aLo  entered.  Tho  elovation  contains  the 
unprecedented  number  of  ten  stories,  and  is 
97  ft  in  hei"ht  to  the  cornice,  which  is  imme- 
diately  above  the  eighth  Door.  A Mnnsard  roof, 
19  ft.  in  height,  and  containing  two  floors,  brings 
the  elevation  up  to  116  ft.  At  tho  south-west 
au"le  of  the  building  there  will  bo  a tower,  2-  ft. 
square,  which  will  be  carried  up  to  a height  of 


130  ft.,  and  contain  a tank  capable  of  holding 
8 000  gallons  of  water.  At  tho  base  of  the  tower 
there  will  be  a hydranlio  lift,  for  the purpose  o 
conveying  residents  and  others  to  and  from  the 
upper  portions  of  the  building,  and  111  ^botower 
there  will  also  bo  a stone  staircase.  The  tower 
will  have  a brick  cornice,  and  will  be  sur- 
mounted by  a belvidcre,  with  an  iron jailing, 
upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  tho  extreme  height  of  the 

Slower  being  thus  u°bout  150  ft.  The  Mnnsard 

roof  will  bo  covered  with  zinc  of  tho  shell 
pattern,  and  surmounted  with  an  iron  cresting. 

In  addition  to  the  east,  or  Broadway  frontage, 
and  that  overlooking  the  court-yard  to  the  west; 
there  is  also  a north  elevation,  giving  a com- 
mending  view  of  St.  JameB’s  and  the  ndjoininB 
park0  The  several  elevations  have  about  250 
windows,  all  of  which  will  have  projecting ; pedi- 
ment hoods,  covered  with  zinc,  uniform  with  the 
Mansard  roof,  whilst  ot  tho  foot,  or  sills,  of  each 
range  of  windows  thero  will  be  iron  balconettee. 

In  consequence  of  the  unusual  height  of  the 
building  extra  precantions  ore  said  to  [ave  been 
taken  to  ensure  security.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  is  the  ease.  The  main  external  walls  at  the 
ground  line  are  2 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness,  and  at 
intervals  between  the  several  floo-i [iron  I git de irs 
are  thrown  across,  upon  which  the  building 
rests.  For  the  ventilation  of  the  building,  venti- 
lating  valves  are  placed  in  tho  walls  botn  at  the 
floor  and  ceiling  lineB  of  each  Btory.  Some  of 
these  will  bo  self-acting,  whilst  otoers  will  be 
regulated  according  as  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  or  decrease  the  air  and  oircu  a. 
tion.  The  building  is  internally  Bre.proot 
to  the  floor  above  the  mezzanine,  win  st  all  the 
other  floors  aro  supported  on  iron  columns  and 

^Thoground  and  mezzanine  floors  are  intended 
to  bo  let  ns  offices  and  chambers  for  engineers 
and  other  professional  persons,  while  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  tho  building  will  be  occupied  ns 
residences  of  a high  class.  The  reception  and 
other  apartments  on  the  several  Goon , are 
spacious,  some  of  them  being  30  ft.  by  20  It., 
whilst  others  aro  20  ft.  square.  Each  floor 
tains  soveral  bath-rooms  and  lavatories,  and  tho 
approaches  to  tho  rooms  on  the  different  floors 
are  along  corridors  10  ft.  wide.  A large  arenon 
one  of  the  floors  of  the  building,  about  tho 
centre,  is  ultimately  intended  for  musical  pur- 
poses, and  the  erection  of  an  organ  is  contem- 
plated.  The  present  building  is  also  intended  to 
be  carried  southward  in  tho  direction  of  York. 

road,  and  will  contain  a largo  dining-room  and  all 

the  domeBtio  arrangements  in  connexio  n with  Uo 
establishment.  It  is  also  stated  that  on  the  pre- 
sent loaso  expiring,  another  wing  will  . V.”*”' 
tnally  erected  on  the  north  side  faomg  B.rdcage- 
walk,  and  overlooking  St.  James’s  Par <c. 

The  building  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Aiank-ey 
himself,  and  is  being  carried  out  by 
workmen,  under  the  personal  supervision  c.  Mr. 
Nash  as  his  clerk  of  works.  It  may  be  a -••■id 
that  tho  restoration  of  that  portion  of  iho 
mansion  destroyed  by  the  fire  last  week  w.  1 bo 
commenced  in  a few  days,  the  ovvner  himself,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  buildings  justdesenbed  bei.ig 
his  own  architect ; whether  wisely  or  not,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  Bay. 


• The  conclusion  in  our  next. 


Alarming  Gas  Explosion  at  Brighton.— 

On  the  2‘Jcli  ult.,  tibout  seven  o clock,  an  ex- 
plosion took  place  which  might  have  been 
attended  with  grave  results,  at  tho  premises  of 
Mr.  Eyles,  a newspaper  publisher,  at  the  top  el 
North. street,  one  of  the  most  crowded  thorough, 
fares  in  Brighton,  and  most  miraculously  only 
one  person  happened  to  he  passing  at  the  time, 
on  the  other  sido  of  the  road,  which  is  50  ft. 
wide  iuBt  there,  and  who  was  considerably  hart. 
It  appeared  that  a smell  of  gas  had  been  pro. 
viouBly  observed,  and  tbo  result  proved  that  the 
gas  muBt  have  accumulated  in  a great  quantity 
behind  the  fascia  board  over  the  shop-mneoiv, 
and  that  an  outside  draught  most  have  caused 
the  outside  hanging  lamps  to  ignite  tho  gas, 
causing  the  explosion,  which  hurled  the  whole 
of  the  fascia  and  somo  of  the  lead  covering, 
io.,  a distance  outwards  of  50  ft.,  smashing 
the  plato  glass  of  a shop  on  the  opposite 
side,  tho  report  being  heard  over  a great,  part 
of  tbo  town,  and  cansing  great  consternatioa 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Strange  to  relate,  very 
little  damage  either  inside  or  over  tho  pre- 
mises took  place.  Bat  the  case  is  one  of 
warning  to  shopkeepers  and  the  public, » 
many  cases  death  may  in  a similar  way  t>« 
waiting  for  victims. 
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BUILDING  SOCIETIES  IN  AMERICA.* 

Tnn  Department  of  Social  Economy  in  tho 
American  Social  Science  Association  have  for- 
warded a Report  on  “Homes  for  the  People  in 
American  Cities.”  Being  too  long  for  reading 
on  this  occasion,  tho  Committee  have  requested 
me  to  lay  before  tho  meeting  a condensed  view 
of  it.  It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  commu- 
nication, and  will  doubtless  find  a place  in  our 
Transactions.  It  appears  that  in  1870,  when  tlve 
last  national  census  was  taken,  there  were  about 
fifty  cities  in  tho  United  States  with  a popula- 
tion exceeding  25,000,  of  which  seven  (New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston)  had  each  a population 
exceeding  250,000,  and  seven  more  had  a popu- 
lation of  abovo  100,000  each.  Tho  nggre^ato 
population  of  the  seven  firat-uamed  cities  then 
somewhat  exceeded  3,200,000,  New  York  nlono 
containing  912,292.  Tho  remaining  cities  had 
an  aggregate  population  of  about  2,000,000, 
so  that  the  whole  urban  population  of  the 
United  States,  dwelling  in  towns  of  more  than 
25,000  people,  was  not  far  from  6,000,000, 
or  nearly  one-sixth  part  of  tho  whole  population 
of  tho  United  States.  So  rapid  is  tho  incrcaso 
of  the  urban  population,  however,  that  in  the 
present  year,  1S75,  it  includes  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  present  population  of  tho  United 
States.  Ten  years  hence,  it  is  probable  that  the 
United  States  will  have  a hundred  cities  larger 
than  Boston  was  at  tho  beginning  of  this  century. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  question  now 
to  be  considered, — the  ownership,  situation,  and 
quality  of  the  homes  in  which  so  many  millions 
of  the  people  arc  to  live,  and  where  their  children 
are  to  be  brought  up. 

Shall  they  be  tenement  honees,  like  thoee  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  in  which  so  many  of  the 
industrial  classes  now  dwell,  or  shall  they  bo 
smaller  houses,  in  better  locations,  owned  by 
their  occupants,  like  the  humble  homes  of  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  Syracuse,  Detroit,  nnd  so  many 
of  tho  smaller  American  cities  ? In  answerin" 
this  question,  each  city  will  need  to  consider  its 
own  needs  nnd  possibilities,  varying  greatly  as 
these  do ; but  it  will  also  do  well  to  consider 
attentively  tho  means  by  which  Philadelphia, 
now  a city  of  more  than  750,000  inhabitants, 
has  provided  for  its  industrial  population  better 
homes  than  any  large  city  in  the  world  can  show 
for  au  equal  number  of  working  men  and  small 
tradesmen. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  largest  American 
cities,  New  lork  and  Philadelphia,  in  this  respect 
is  very  marked,  and  in  the  highest  degree  un. 
favourable  to  New  York,  where  also  the  condition 
of  things  is  growing  worse,  while  in  Philadelphia 
it  is  growing  better.  By  tho  census  of  1S70  tho 
number  of  dwellings  in  New  York  was  but 
61,011-,  for  a population  of  nearly  a million, — an 
average,  therefore,  of  nearly  fifteen  persons  to 
each  dwelling.  But  in  niuo  of  the  twenty-two 
"wards”  of  New  York,  a population  of  365,000 
was  housed  in  only  17,110  dwellings,  au  average 
of  21 J-  persons  to  each  dwelling.  When  Paris 
(in  1S35)  contained  about  the  samo  population 
that  New  York  now  has,  the  number  of  houses 
there  was  50,176,  and  the  number  of  persons  to 
each  dwelling  was  22,  or  just  about  tho  same 
overcrowding  that  wo  now  find  in  the  worst 
parts  of  New  York.  In  Philadelphia,  on  the 
other  hand,  a population  of  07-1,000  in  1S70  was 
housed  in  112,366  dwellings,  giving  one  house  to 
every  six  persons,  while  in  tho  .worst  part  of 
Philadelphia  the  average  number  of  persons  to 
a dwelling  did  not  much  exceed  eight,  or  only  a 
third  part  of  the  highest  New  York  average. 

The  number  of  dwelling-houses  built  in  Phila- 
delphia since  1870  is  about  21,000  (at  the  rate  of 
a little  less  than  5,000  a year)  ; so  that  the 
present  number  of  dwellings  in  that  city  is 
upwards  of  135,000,  which,  at  an  average  of  six 
persons  to  each  dwelling,  would  give  a popula- 
tion in  1S75  of  810,000.  This  is  more  than  tho 
estimated  population  of  the  city,  and  therefore 
the  proportion  of  dwellings  to' population  has 
been  increasing  there,— the  very  result  wo 
should  expect  from  the  system  of  building  pur- 
sued  in  Philadelphia  (which  is  afterwards 
described) . 

In  other  cities  the  contrast  is  not  so  striking. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  suc- 
cessive annexations  of  suburban  territory,  the 
proportion  of  persons  to  each  dwelling  in  tho 
whole  city  has  considerably  diminished  in  thirty 

•From  " Some  Notice  of  e Report,  from  tho  American 
bocml  Science  Association,  on  Homes  for  the  People  in 
Godwin*0  C',ic3'”  read  at  BriGhton>  by  Mr.  Georgo 


years,  and  does  not  now,  apparently,  exceed  7) 
persons  to  each  dwelling. 

Tuking  together  tho  three  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  there  was,  according 
to  the  census  of  1870,  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  1,421,000  living  in  less  than  120,000 
dwellings  (ono  for  twelve  persons).  At  the 
present  time  it  is  probable  that  these  three 
cities  contain  more  than  a million  and  a half 
inhabitants,  occupying  no  more  dwellings  than 
are  found  in  the  single  city  of  Philadelphia,  with 
less  than  half  as  many  inhabitants. 

Tho  results  of  the  overcrowding  in  New  York 
arc  painfully  apparent.  Tho  reporters  attribute 
the  difference  between  Now  Yrork  nnd  Philadel- 
phia  to  several  reasons,  ono  of  which  is  that  in 
Philadelphia  the  custom  of  letting  land  for  a term 
at  a ground. rent  has  long  prevailed  and  made  it 
easier  for  persons  of  small  means  to  build  and 
own  their  own  houses  than  it  would  have  beer, 
had  they  been  compelled  to  purchase  tho  land 
on  which  they  built.  It  is  a novel  thing  to  ua 
in  England  to  hear  a system  applauded  which 
has  produced  amongst  us  so  much  bad  building, 
and  is,  for  other  reasons,  now  so  suspiciously 
regarded. 

luremost  amongst  the  causes,  however,  which 
have  provided  healthful  homes  for  the  people  of 
Philadelphia,  tho  reporters  place  the  operations 
since  the  year  1850  of  Building*  Societies,  closely 
resembling  the  Benefit  Building  Societies  of 
England  as  they  existed  in  Lancashire  and  other 
northern  counties  from  1820  to  1850,  and  while, 
as  they  very  properly  point  out,  theso  societies 
were  yet  controlled  in  tho  interest  of  the  work- 
ing people.  The  first  society  of  this  sort  in 
America,  admittedly  following  the  English  model, 
waB  founded  in  1831.  It  is  estimated  that  tho 
present  number  of  building  societies  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  upwards  of  1,000,  more  than  half  of  them 
being  in  Philadelphia,  where  it  is  stated  there 
aro  more  than  30,000  houses  now  occupied  by 
their  owners,  and  which  became  their  property 
through  the  operation  of  theso  associations.  A 
long  account  of  tho  working  of  these  sooieties  is 
given  in  the  report  with  strong  commendation. 

Speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  tenement- 
houses  iu  New  Xork  aud  Boston,  thoy  point  out 
that  tho  death-rate  is  highest  in  tho  parts  of 
thcBe  cities  where  tho  tenement-houses,  each 
containing  numerous  fumilies,  are  tho  most 
numerous ; aud  there,  also,  crime,  vice,  and 
pauperism  most  abound.  Complimentary  refe- 
rence is  made  to  the  doings  of  Miss  Octavia 
Hill,  whose  example  has  been  followed  in  New 
York  and  Boston  with  more  or  loss  success. 

It  is  found  in  Boston  that  tho  Now  Building 
Laws  there,  requiring  greater  strength,  have 
almost  put  an  cud  to  tho  building  of  small 
houses,  by  adding  greatly  to  tho  cost  of  con- 
8truotion. 

A full  description  is  given  of  the  small  houses 
built  in  Philadelphia  under  the  operation  of  the 
societies;  they  aro  said  to  be  uniformly  in  good 
repair,  and  neat  in  appearance.  The  party-wall 
between  two  houses  is  uniformly  of  brick.  They 
are  from  12  ft.  to  17  ft.  front,  and  from  26  ft.  to 
34  ft.  deep;  tho  average  of  the  two -story 
houses  being  14  ft.  by  30  ft.,  on  lots  14  ft.  by 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.,  and  even  SO  ft.,  in  remoto  parts  of 
the  city.  They  have  four,  six,  and  sometimes,  in 
threc-story  houses,  eight  rooms  and  a bath-room. 
The  front  doors  are  rarely  over  2 ft.  6 in.  wide  and 
6 ft.  6 in.  iu  height ; tho  entry  usually  runs 
through  the  house,  with  stairs  at  the  back,  and 
is  narrow.  These  streets  are  in  good  order,  and 
the  neighbourhoods  are  proverbial  for  the  quiet 
behaviour  of  the  people.  The  policemen  say 
they  never  have  any  trouble  there,  and  other 
people  speak  of  them  as  being  good  citizens. 
Drunkenness  is  not  common  among  them,  they 
an?  generally  temperate,  industrious,  and  frugal. 

The  Stato  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  these 
Building  Associations  exist  in  greater  numbers 
than  iu  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  together, 
had,  In  1870,  a population  of  more  than  three 
and  a half  millions,  and  now  has  probably  moro 
than  four  millions.  Close  beside  it  is  the  little 
State  o.f  Delaware,  with  only  125,000  inhabi- 
tants in  1870,  of  whom  about  one-fourth 
(30,841)  dwelt  in  its  single  city  of  Wilmington. 
Here  the  proportion  of  persons  living  in  one 
dwelling  in  less  even  than  in  Philadelphia,  being 
only  5j  ; and  here,  too,  a great  many  of  the 
working  people  have  become  owners  of  their 
homes  through  the  aid  of  Building  Associations 
like  those  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  about  twenty  years  Bince  theso  associa- 
tions  began  to  exist  in  Wilmington,  and  none  has 
ever  been  known  to  fail.  All  classes  of  the 
people  there  invest  in  them,  but  the  borrowers, 


who  aro  more  than  half  of  the  shareholders, 
belong  almost  wholly  to  tho  middle  and  labouring 
classes.  In  some  of  the  States  these  societies 
are  discouraged  by  tho  Legislature  or  by  the 
Courts,  on  the  ground  that  they  exact  usurious 
interest.  This  was  formerly  the’ fact  iu  Pennsyl- 
vania also,  but  thoy  are  now  allowed  there,  iu 
Illinois,  and  in  several  other  States,  to  deduct 
what  premium  thoy  choose  from  the  loans 
they  make,  without  being  liable  to  forfeiture  of 
contract  by  reason  of  usurious  interest.  Thoy 
do  not  at  present  exist  iu  Massachusetts  or  Now 
York,  and  in  Michigan  the  Act  creating  them 
has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  statements  set  forth 
in  tho  report, — it  appears  that  overcrowding 
already  prevails  in  a few  American  cities, — 
notably  in  New  York  and  its  suburbs,  in  Boston, 
and  in  Cincinnati;  but  that  in  most  of  the  cities 
there  are  moro  dwellings  iu  proportion  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  thau  in  the  cities  of 
Europe.  Tho  tendency  is  for  overcrowding  to 
grow  worse  from  year  to  year,  as  the  city  popula- 
tion rapidly  gains  ; but  this  tendency  is  counter- 
acted in  many  cities  by  tho  inclusion  of  cheaper 
land  within  the  city  limits ; by  tho  changes 
which  ofton  take  place  in  the  localities  of  trade 
and  manufacture,  making  crowded  quarters 
moro  useful  for  other  purposes  than  habitation  ; 
and  by  many  other  causes.  Among  these  may 
bo  named,  as  a matter  of  cortainty,  though  some- 
times called  in  question,  the  generally  increased 
prosperity  of  tho  working  people  (who  havo  been 
quite  steadily  improving  their  condition  since  the 
beginning  of  tho  civil  war),  and  the  action  of 
municipal  government  and  benevolent  citizens. 
In  Philadelphia  and  a few  other  cities,  a great 
check  has  been  given  to  overcrowding  by  the 
action  of  the  Benefit  Building  Societies,  which, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  such  societies  in 
England,  as  tho  reporters  Bay  with  emphasis,  do 
provide  homes  of  their  own  for  working  people, 
oven  of  tho  humblest  grade.  Tho  management 
of  these  societies  in  Philadelphia  is  described  at 
some  length,  both  becauso  of  their  extraordinary 
results,  and  bccauso  they  differ  in  many  respects 
from  tho  English  Building  Societies  as  now 
constituted,  though  originally  the  plan  and 
working  of  them  seems  to  havo  been  much  the 
samo  in  tho  two  countries.  Tho  difficulties  and 
dangers  attending  these  societies  are  not  dwelt 
upon,  because  their  success  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  unquestionable,  and  because,  their  principle 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reporters  being  sound,  they 
only  need  vigilant  and  honest  management;  i 
succeed  el.- e where.  They  think  it  is  but  fair  to 
say  that  in  eomo  portions  of  the  United  States, 
where  Building  Societies  or  Lean-fund  Compa- 
nies somewhat  resembling  those  in  Pennsylvania 
were  attempted  twenty  years  ago,  with  unfortu- 
nate results,  their  failure  seems  to  havo  been 
owing  to  a departure  from  the  true  method  of 
management.  These  societies  need  to  bo  managed 
(at  least  in  America)  by  the  whole  body  of  their 
members,  and  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
borrowing  and  non-borrowiDg  members.  This 
was  uot  dono  in  the  unsuccessful  associations  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut;  and  whenever 
it  ceases  to  be  dono  in  Philadelphia,  misfortuno 
will  sooner  or  later  be  tho  rtsult. 

It  was  not  thought  necossary  to  point  out  the 
moral,  social,  and  political  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  beat  practicable  arrangement  of 
homes  for  the  people  in  cities  and  largo  towns. 
These  advantages  aro  even  greater  in  a demo- 
cracy than  under  any  other  form  of  Government ; 
and  hence  one  reason  for  the  increased  attention 
which  Americans  aro  giving  to  the  subject.  The 
theory  of  their  institutions  requires  that  every 
citizen  should  have  a home  and  a family  interest 
in  the  community — that  he  should  bo  self-sup- 
porting and  self-controlled — giving  naturally  bis 
aid  to  the  Government  which  exists  by  his  own 
choice.  Tho  risks  and  evils  attendant  upon 
overcrowding  and  ill-government  in  their  great 
cities  are  now  quite  as  formidable  as  those  which 
relate  to  tho  condition  of  the  southern  freedmen  ; 
but  a vigorous  effort,  such  as  becomes  a great 
nation,  will,  they  believe,  by  tho  blessing  of  Pro. 
vidence,  give  them  security,  stability,  and  pros- 
perity, even  greater  in  the  futuro  than  in  the 
past. 


The  Duomo,  Florence. — At  last  a design  for 
the  Facade  of  the  Duomo  is  fixed  upon, — that  by 
De  Fabris.  His  plan  was  carried  by  vote.  We 
hear  opinions  for  and  against  Do  Fubris’s  design. 
There  will  be  a still  graver  point  to  think  of, — 
tho  how  to  get  tho  money  to  pay  for  it. 
A collection  throughout  Italy  is  to  be  made. 
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TO  WHAT  CAUSES  ARE  TO  BE  ATTRIBUTED 
THE  WANT  OF  SANITARY  PROVISIONS 
IN  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  UPFER 
AND  MIDDLE  CLASSES, 

Ami  What  is  the  Best  Method  which  she  hid  he 
adapted  to  Remedy  and  Rectify  the  Same  ?* 
"Builder  and  House  Decorator.  Funerals 
Furnished  with  economy  und  despatch.  A 
truthful  irony  which  most  peripatetics  must 
hare  noticed,  und  the  veracity  of  whioh  all, 
sooner  or  later,  will  probably  have  realised 

Lite  the  plumber  who  always  left  a defect  in 
his  work  that  it  might  bo  rectified  by  Borne 
brother  workman,  "to  mnke  good . for  tra™. 
so  the  modern  genius  of  the  British  builder 
ingenuously  advertises,  with  honest  candour  and 
charmin"  na'iveU,  his  intention  of  so  buildin0 
for  the  living  that  he  may  bury  them  the  sooner 
with  “economy  and  despatch”  ; thus  emulating 
the  philanthropy  of  Saircy  Gamp,  who  you  will 
remember,  expressed  an  equal  pleasuro  in Hay- 
ing people  in”  as  sbo  did  “m  laying  them 
out.”  # * * . 

I pronose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  inquire, 

1st.  How  the  evils  which  I shall  indisputably 
prove  to  exist  have  arisen,  and  why  ? -ncL 
To  enumerate  in  what  they  consist.  3rd.  To 
endeavour  to  suggest  the  means  of  remedying 
and  preventing  them. 

To  what  causes  are  to  bo  attributed  the  B™98^ 
defective  sanitary  condition  of  the  abodes  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  ? I shall  show  beyond 
a doubt  that  these  pretentious  houses  or  the 
“well-to-do”  contain  more  unknown  and  con- 
cealed  immundities  than  the  unobtrusive  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor.  Let  ns  consider  the  history  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  a house  of  the 
metropolis  or  its  suburbs  rises  into  existence. 

The  land  is  lot  by  the  owner  upon  the  shortest 
lease  that  ho  can  procure  a builder  to  accept, 
and  at  the  highest  ground-rent  that  can  be 
obtained.  , 

The  lessee,  building  for  speculation,  generally 
not  overburdened  with  cash,  more  often  impe- 
cunious from  the  commencement  of  the  transac- 
tion, immediately  creates  an  improved  ground- 
rent,  disposes  of  the  same  at  less  than  the 
market  value,  and  thus  provides  himself  with 
funds.  He  then  proceeds  to  finish  with  as  much 
celerity  as  ho  possibly  can,  borrowing  as  large 
an  amount  cn  mortgage  of  the  building  during 
its  progress,  or  after  its  completion,  as  ho  can 
obtain.  Then  he  lets  and  sells,  or,  moro  fre- 
quently than  not,  the  property  passes  iuto  the 
possession  of  the  mortgagee,  who  hastily  and 
economically  completes  it  himself,  rho  house 
bein"  let,  is  probably  again  parted  with,  both  on 
the  part  of  lessor,  lessee,  and  mortgagee,  and 
the  unfortunate  tenant  finds  himself  m posses- 
sion  of  a structure  which  he  must  either 
mainly  rebuild  to  live  in  with  comfort,  or  he 
must  submit  with  resignation  to  its  inconvc- 
niences  and  defects.  Throughout  the  process 
thus  sketched,  it  will  be  observed  that  each  party 
to  each  transaction  has  his  interest  opposed  to 
his  honesty.  The  landlord,  eager  to  convert  his 
land  into  ground-rent,  cares  but  little  how  or  by 
whom  this  desirablo  consummation  is  obtained  ; 
the  builder,  anxious  for  his  profit,  and  working 
for  “dear  life,”  expends  as  little  as  ho  can,  and 
depends  on  the  ignorance  or  avarice  of  the  public 
to  recoup  his  minimum  outlay.  The  mortgagee, 
desirous  of  realising  (finishing  by  compulsion), 
emulates  by  necessity  the  example  of  the  builder. 
Throughout  all  is  speculation,  seldom  or  never 
“ investment,”— which  latter  would  be  a panacea 
for  the  evil.  When  the  transaction  is  concluded, 
all  the  original  parties  to  it  havo  vanished, 
leaving  not  a trace  behind.  Then  comes  the 
tenaut°  who,  whilst  able  to  pay  a fair  rental, 
cannot  afford,  or  is  unwilling,  to  expend  the  large 
snm  necessary  to  make  this  Frankenstein  of  a 
house  fit  for  habitation  in  executing  that  which 
he  not  unnaturally  considers  as  improvements 
to  another  man’s  property,— a property  to  which 
in  a few  years  he  will  have  no  claim,  and  which 
will  have  in  due  course  passed  to  his  successor  : 
be  therefore  complies  in  as  niggard  a mode  as  ho 
can  with  the  terms  of  his  holding  ; the  landlord, 
ia  obtaining  re-possession,  copies  his  late  tenant’s 
example,  and  so  the  “ Town  house,”  originally 
ill  constructed,  and  now  deteriorated  by  time 
and  use,  becomes  a "death  trap”  for  those 
who  enter  into  its  portals.  But,  you  will 
Eav,  " Is  all  this  done  without  any  archi- 
tect’s or  engineer’s  supervision  ? ” I am 
obliged  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  As 


* From  a paper  by  Mr.  II.  II.  Collins,  elsewb 
alluded  to. 


general  rule,  the  public  of  tl.e  Metropolis  ore 
totally  unprotected  in  this  respect.  It  is  true 
that  oftentimes  the  professional  man  lays  down 
the  plan  of  the  estate,  and  sometimes  designs  tlie 
elevations,  because  the  interest  of  the  owner 
would  otherwise  be  affected  ; but  hero  his  duty 
stops.  The  surveyor  who  advises  as  to  value 
for  purposes  of  inortgago  only  directs  his  in- 
vestigation as  to  the  "market  value  of  the 
property  submitted  to  liis  consideration, -)1 
badly  built  ho  advises  less,  if  well,  more  to  be 
advanced;  ho  simply  determines  what  the 
public  will,  in  his  opinion,  give  for  the  houso, 
what  it  will  fetoh,  whether  the  looahty  ib  an 
improving  one,  and  then  calculates  its  worth  in 
market  overt,  and  so  reports  to  his  employer. 
With  its  defects  of  plan  or  its  want  of  sanitary 
arrangements  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do; 
the  public  will  not  appreciate  them  in  the  price, 
why  Bhould  he  ? It  is  a pure  business  transac- 
tion. Ay,  but  you  rejoin,  how  about  the  legal 
enactments  ? Surely  the  local  authorities  or  the 
district  surveyor  intervene,  and  the  public  is 
thus  protected  ? This  time  I am  compelled  to 
answer  negatively ,-It  is  true  that  there  are 
Acta  of  Parliament  which  in  theory  afford  great 
and  useful  powers  ; it  is  equally  true  that  up  to 
the  present  (as  facts  prove)  they  have  been 
inoperative,  or,  at  all  events,  have  not  stemmed 
or  prevented  the  evils  to  which  I am  directing 
your  attention.  I venture  to  assort  that  London 
and  its  suburbs  are  infinitely  worse  provided  for 
than  many  second-rate  provincial  towns  most  of 
which  have  the  construction  of  their  buildings 
and  streets  reflated  by  bye-laws  issued  under 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Home  Secretary.  If  you  turn,  by  way  ot 

example,  to  “the  bye-laws”  of  this  town 
wherein  we  are  now  assembled  [Brighton],  you 
will  find  most  admirable  arrangements  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  health.  If  these  are 
effectually  carried  out,  house  sanitation  is  un- 
doubtedly- greatly  if  not  perfectly  protected 
Doubtless  in  the  course  of  our  discussion  we  Bhall 
learn  how  far  these  provisions  havo  passed  from 
theory  to  practice,  and  if  they  have  been 
adopted,  and  with  what  success.  I will  merely 
mention  a few  points,  and  I may  say  that  most 
of  the  bye-laws  of  similar  towns  which  1 have 
inspected  contain  tho  Bamo  provisions.  I he 
widths  of  streets  and  heights  of  houses  are 
stringently  regulated.  The  strength,  construc- 
tion, and  quality  of  materials  for  building  the 
walls  of  houses  are  defined  ; n wise  precaution  is 
taken  it  being  stipulated  that  no  new  houso  shall 
be  inhabited  without  a certificate  has  been  given 
by  the  Board  that  the  same  is  fit  for  habitation. 

A considerably  larger  space  surrounding  the 
houses  for  ventilation  is  demanded  than  com- 
pelled by  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  Care- 
ful provisions  are  made  as  to  the  drainage  and 
ventilation  of  drains,  some  of  whioh,  however, 
are,  I think,  open  to  emendation. 

Within  tho  metropolitan  area,  the  regulations 
affectin"  tho  widths  of  streets,  drainaRe,  4c., 
arc  provided  tor  by  the  Metropolis  Locol  Manage, 
moot  Act  and  its  amendments.  Before  I had 
carefully  considered  their  provisions,  I judged 
from  tho  irrefragable  testimony  of  facts  which 
experience  had  presented  to  my  notice,  that 
enactments  contained  in  these  Acts  wore,  Loro 
some  occult  cause  boyond  my  ken,  impossible  to  bo 
put  in  execution  ; that  they  wero,  or  had  become, 
as  I hove  said,  practically  inoperative.  I found, 
however,  on  careful  perusal  that  the  clauses 
were  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  language 
sufficiently  wide,  to  admit  of  such  construction 
ns  if  enforced,  would  largely  contribute  to  the 
sanitary  welfare  of  the  population.  By  the 
73rd  section  Vestries  can  compel  houses  to  be 
drained  at  proper  levels,  and  it  directs  that  fat 
and  proper  sinks,  and  fit  and  proper  syphoned  or 
otherwise  trapped  inlets  and  outlets  for  hinder, 
inn  stench  therefrom,  and  fit  and  proper  water 
supplies,  4c.,  and  all  such  other  fit  and  proper 
works  and  arrangements  as  may  appeor  to  the 
vestry  or  to  the  board,  or  to  their  officers,  reqm. 
sito  to  secure  the  safe  and  proper  working  of  the 
said  drains,  shall  be  provided.  By  subsequent 
clauses  it  declares  that  it  shall  be  nnlawful  to 
erect  any  honso,  or  to  rebuild  any  house,  or  to 
occupy  any  hoose,  unless  the  drainage  is  con. 
structed  to  tho  satisfaction  of  Bnch  sorvoyor, 
provisions  for  notices  to  ho  given  by  builders, 
4c  and  general  precautions  to  prevent  evasion 
are’laid  down.  Yet,  I repeat,  the  majority  of 
our  London  houses,  new  or  old,  are  badly  drained 
and  badly  constructed.  I fear  the  apathy  of 
the  public,  the  ignorance  of  those  who  should 
administer  the  provisions  of  the  Acts,  and  official 
red  tapeism,  are  the  foundations  of  the  neglect. 


At  present  tho  clauses  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 

poses, as  far  as  the  interior  of  onr  houses  are 
concerned,  dead  letters.  I point  to  facts  as 
evidence  that  this  is  so,  and  in  answer  to  yonr 
why  ? I ask  you  to  examine  into  the  subject 
Tor  yourself,  and  yon  will  soon  receive  a definite 
reply  to  yonr  query.  That  it  is  possible  to  pu 
these  clauses  into  effect  we  have  triumphant 
evidence;  but  then  tho  officer  who has  vivified 
tho  dead  hones  of  tho  law,  clothed  them  with 
practical  intelligence,  and  moved  them  with  the 
motive  power  of  the  strength  of  h,s  will  and 
intellect,  is  a gentleman  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
subject,— I am  proud  to  add  an  active  member 
of  our  Council  and  Association,— I mean  Mr. 
Arntz,  tho  surveyor  to  the  Board  of  Works  for 
Westminster.  He  has  not  only  laid  down  an 
admirable  series  of  regulations  for  the  drainage 
of  tho  bouses  in  his  distriot,  but  he  has  thereby, 
in  compliance  -with  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
pointed  out,  in  clear  and  unmistakable  language, 
so  that  “ he  who  rnns  may  read,”  that  which  he 
will  pass  as  fit  aud  proper  works ; and  in  order 
not  to  afford  any  excuse  for  non-compliance  he 
has  illustrated  his  intentions  by  means  ot  a 
working  diagram,  which  by  b.s  favour  I exhibit 
aud  direct  your  attention  to.  Now,  whether 
houses  are  allowed  to  be  occupied  until  “ passec. 
by  him,  I know  not,  bat  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries  he  has  written  to  me,  that  the 
system  has  been  in  operation  about  two  years, 
and  has  been  applied  to  a largo  number  of 
houses  and  buildings  in  ana  outside  bis  district  ; 
that  as  yet  there  have  been  no  refusals  to -com- 
ply with  his  requirements ; and  he  adds  that,  ho 
is  sure  “ the  public  is  willing  enough  adopt 
improvements  when  they  are  shown  to  be  prac- 
ticable and  without  serious  difficulty,  an 
opinion  with  which  I am  sure  most  of  us  will 
coincido.  Possible,  then,  as  it  is  to  ensure  good 
drainage  by  Act  of  Parliament,  it  will  om-  u3 
accomplished  by  tho  aotivo  co-operation  of  tho 
Dublic.  . , „ ■ 

The  construction  of  our  -own  houses  is 
governed  by  tbo  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  ar 
Act  passed  to  regulate  the  construction  of  build- 
ings so  as  to  prevent  accident  by  fire,  and  whic 
does  not  pretend  to  affect,  except  very  indirectly, 
tho  sanitation  of  the  bu-.'d'.ogs  theme* 
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the  sanitation  of  the  buddings  theme 
Impressed  with  its  anomalies,  with  theconfusion 
of  its  clauses,  the  ambiguities  of  its  anguago, 
and  the  difficulties  attending  its  working,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  m taat  public 
spirit  which  always  distinguishes  its  action,  m 
the  Session  of  187-1  introduced  into  Parliament 
a Bill  containing  most  wise  aud  useful  mator-H 
for  ensuring  the  future  health  and  welfare  m the 
house-dwellers  of  the  metropolis.  This  Bill  was 
referred  to  a Belect  committee. 

I think  if  the  Board  had  been  content  with  a 
little  it  might  have  obtained  more;  if  it  nad 
determined  to  amend  the  present  Act  it  would 
have  succeeded  ; but,  unhappily  for  the  sanitation 
of  the  metropolis,  it  endeavoured  to  combat  with 
the  selfish  interests  and  conveniences  of  vanouB 
bodies,  which  rose  hydra-headed  at  every_r,top 
taken  : these  proved  strongest,  and  the  Board 
succumbed.  One  unanimous  expression  of  opinion 
embodied  in  tho  form  of  a resolution  was  arnvod 
at  by  the  committee,  inter  alia,  viz.,  1 -hat  it 
was  important  that  the  Distriot  Surveyor  snould 
have  full  power  to  stop  the  progress  of  any 
building  in  which  the  material  or  construction  is 
calculated  to  be  dangerous  to  health,  and  to 
summon  the  builder  or  owner  before  the  magis- 
trate.” At  present  on  this  head  we  are  legally 
helpless.  As  I actively  assisted  the  Bill,  I may 
state  that  it  was  prepared  with  great  care, 
drawn  with  the  skill  which  pervades  the  work  ot 
the  Board  solicitor,  promoted  with  vigilance  by 
Col.  Hogg  and  the  members  of  his  Board, 
defended  with  aoumen  by  Mr.  Pbilbrick  and  Mr. 
Bazalgctte,  and  withdrawn  with  great  regret, 
after  a protraoted  struggle  before  one  of  the 
most  prejudiced  and  hostile  committees  which  it 
has  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter.  It  is  to  bo 
sincerely  hoped  that  the  Board  will  not  bo 
deterred  from  performing  its  bound en  ““fj’ 
that  of  securing  an  efficient  workable  Building 
Act,  for  the  preservation  and  protection  ot  its 
numerous  and  ever-increasing  constituents,— and 
that  it  will  Bhortly  re-introduce  an  amended 

The  present  Aot  entirely  fails  to  maintain  any- 
thing like  nroper  sanitRry  construction  in  metro- 
politan houses,  besides  which  the  conflicting 
decisions  of  magistrates  weaken  its  authority  and 
enfeeble  the  efforts  of  thoee  who  seek  to  constrno 
its  provisions  to  serve  the  public  interest,  hut 
determination  and  zealous  energy  have  now 
again  succeeded,  and  but  recently  Mr.  Kmghtloy, 
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our  distriot  surveyor  for  Ilammersmith,  obtained 
from  Mr.  Ingham,  tho  magistrate,  an  order  for 
the  demolition  of  a wall  which  had  been  erected 
with  mortar  consisting  of  20  per  cent,  of  sand 
and  80  per  cent,  of  clay,  and  which  was  wittily 
described  by  tho  Daily  Telegraph  as  a wall  on 
which  “ Ilumpty  Dumpty  could  not  sit  with  any 
chance  of  Bafety,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ‘eligible 
tenants’  who,  in  times  to  come,  might  seek  the 
Bhelter  of  the  wall,  together  with  three  others 
and  a roof  covering  all ; the  whole  forming  what 
is  called  by  conrtesy  a house.”  Probably,  how- 
ever, if  this  decision  bo  appealed  against,  it  may 
be  upset.  I only  quote  tho  case  as  an  exception 
to  prove  tho  rule.  Tho  Building  Act,  for  all 
practical  points  of  sanitation,  is,  I much  fear, 
unworkable,  without,  indeed,  the  magistrates 
would  uphold  the  efforts  of  tho  district  surveyor, 
which  hitherto  they  certainly  have  not  done. 

There  is  one  other  Act,  the  Nuisance  Re- 
moval Act,  which  in  somo  measure  is  incor- 
porated with  the  Metropolitan  Local  Manage- 
ment Act,  and  tho  provisions  of  which  are 
constantly  applied  by  vestries,  but  as  a rule  its 
application  is  limited  to  tho  houses  of  the  poor, 
and  seldom  or  never  is  it  applied  to  those  of  the 
upper  and  middle  classes.  Here,  again,  the  poor 
man’s  dwelling  has  an  advantage  over  tho  rich 
one.  Inspection,  which  would  bo  resented  as 
an  interference  by  tho  wealthy,  would  in  reality 
prove  a safeguard  and  a blessing. 

In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  extending 
over  raoro  than  twenty  years,  I am  abio  to  speak 
of  the  utter  neglect  and  crass  ignorance  of  sani- 
tation which  I have  ! encountered,  and  with 
which,  indeed,  I have  to  combat  every  day.  I 
select  a few  examples  with  which  to  conclude  this 
part  of  my  subject. 

A few  years  ago  a client  of  mine  who  resided 
in  a large  house  in  a wealthy  suburb  informed 
me  that  his  wifo  and  two  daughters  had  suffered 
in  health  ever  sinco  they  had  occupied  their 
house ; that  ho  had  consulted  several  medical 
men  without  beneficial  result ; and  that  lie 
wished  me  to  mnko  a survey  of  the  promises. 
He  paid  a rental  of  about  2001.  per  annum.  I 
found  that  tho  drainage  was  in  every  way 
defective,  although  ho  told  me  that  ho  had 
expended  a large  sum  of  money  in  making  it 
"perfect”;  the  gradients  were  bnd,  the  pipes 
choked,  and  the  joints  unsound.  The  servants’ 
water  - closet  was  adjacent  to  the  scullery, 
which  was  in  communication  with  the  kitchen, — 
the  sink  being  directly  opposite  the  kitchen- 
range.  Tho  water-closet  was  supplied  direct 
from  tho  cistern,  the  waste  from  which  entered 
the  drain,  although  it  wa3  said  to  be  trapped. 
Tbe  waste  of  sink  was  simply  connected  with 
the  drains  and  trapped  with  an  ordinary  bell- 
trap,  the  cover  or  trap  of  which  I found  broken. 
Under  the  kitchen-range  hot-water  tap  I fouud 
a trapped  opening  also  leading  into  tho  drains. 
The  domestics  complained  of  frequent  headaches 
and  general  depression;  and  I need  not  add  thut 
it  excited  no  surprise,  seeing  that  the  kitchen 
fire  was  continuously  drawing  in  from  the  sewers 
and  house-drains  a steady  supply  of  sewer  gas 
to  tho  house  and  drinking-water  cistern.  In 
addition,  I found  the  basement  walls  damp  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a damp-proof  course  and  the 
want  of  dry  areas.  The  upper  water-closets, 
houEe-closets,  and  cisterns  were  situated  over 
caoh  other  off  the  first-floor  landing  and  directly 
opposite  the  bedroom  doors.  The  bath  and 
lavatory  were  fixed  in  a dressiug-room  com- 
municating with  the  best  bedroom,  the  wastes 
from  which  were  carried  into  the  soil-pipe  of 
closets ; this  latter  was  unventilated,  but  was 
trapped  with  an  S pipe  at  the  bottom.  The 
water-closets  were  pau-closets,  and  were  trapped 
by  D traps.  The  upper  closet  periodically  un- 
trapped  the  lower  closet  and  bath  traps,  giving 
the  impure  air  free  access  to  the  house  and 
cistern,  which  latter  was  also  in  communication 
by  means  of  its  woBte-pipo  with  the  house-drains. 
The  overflows  from  safes  of  the  water-closets 
were  practically  untrapped.  The  peculiar 
nauseating  odour  of  sewer  gas  was  distinctly 
perceptible,  and  I bad  little  doubt  but  that  atonic 
disease  was  rapidly  making  its  inroads  on  the 
occupants.  The  laudlord  refused  to  recognise 
the  truth  of  my  report.  My  client,  acting  on  my 
advice,  relinquished  his  lease,  took  another  house, 
the  sanitation  of  which  was  carefully  attended 
to,  and  his  wife  and  children  have  had  no  recur- 
rence of  illness. 

Some  short  time  since  I had  to  report  on  a new 
house  not  quite  completed,  built  in  a fashionable 
quarter  of  the  metropolis,  the  rent  being  1 GO/, 
per  annum.  This  is  the  state  of  sanitation  I 
found  to  exist.  The  basement  cistern,  lined  with 


zinc  was  in  direct  communication  with  the  pan 
of  the  servants’  water-closet.  Both  cistern  and 
water-closet  wero  inclosed  in  an  unventilated 
space.  The  sink  was  placed  in  a scullery  directly 
opposite  tho  kitchen  range,  with  waste  connected 
with  drains.  Numerous  sinks  had  their  wastes 
carried  directly  into  house-drain.  The  upper 
closets  and  bath-room  were  fairly  positioned,  but 
the  hot. water  pipes  wero  in  contact  with  the  lead 
pipes,  and  tho  wastes  of  cisterns  were  tapped 
into  tho  soil-pipes,  which  in  this  instance  were 
common  iron  rain-water  pipes  with  joints  made 
in  oil  cement.  Of  course  I recommended  my 
client  not  to  take  tho  houso  without  these  sani- 
tary defects  wore  properly  rectified.  A surveyor 
of  Borne  repute  called  at  my  office  with  my  report 
in  his  hands  : ho  characterised  my  objections  as 
puerile  and  my  requirements  ns  unnecessary, 
and  informed  mo  that  in  the  houso  in  which  ho 
dwelt  (a  yet  moro  fashionable  locality)  tho  state 
of  things  I complained  of  had  existed  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  that  neither  himself  nor 
his  family  had  ever  experienced  any  incon- 
venience. It  was  simply  a caso  of  "persuade  a 
man  against  his  will,  and  he  is  of  tho  same 
opinion  still.”  I refused  on  behalf  of  my  client 
to  take  tho  houso  without  my  demands  being 
satisfied  : tho  landlord,  however,  consented,  and 
the  alterations  wero  effected. 

I have  recently  purchased  on  behalf  of  a client 
tho  lease  of  a mansion  in  rortlund. place,  from  a 
well-known  nobleman,  who  had  spent,  as  I was 
informed,  a fortuno  in  providing  now  drainage. 
Indeed,  I found  tho  principal  W.C.  built  out  of 
tho  house  altogether,  tho  soil-pipo  of  which, 
however,  was  carried  through  the  basement, 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
drain.  Upon  removing  tho  floor-boards,  to 
examine  it,  I found  the  ground  surrounding  the 
connexion  literally  one  mass  of  black  sewage, 
the  soil  oozing  through  tho  joint  oven  at  the 
time  of  examination,  and  the  connexion  with  tho 
main  drain  laid  in  at  right  angles.  Tho  9-in. 
draiu.pipes  ran  through  tho  centre  of  the  house, 
having  a very  Blight  gradient,  and  had  evidently 
not  been  laid  in  many  years.  They  were  nearly 
full  of  consolidated  sewage,  and  but  little  spaco 
was  left  for  the  passage  of  the  fluid.  With  but 
a slightly-increased  pressure  the  joints  would 
have  given  way,  and  the  Bewago  would  liave 
flowed  under  the  boards,  instead  of  into  tho 
sewer.  The  sinks,  W.C.s,  and  cistorns  wore  all 
badly-positioned,  and  all  more  or  less  defective 
in  sanitary  arrangements.  In  tho  butler’s 
pantry  tho  sink  wa3  placed  next  to  tho  turn-up 
bedstead  of  the  butler,  who  must  havo  inhaled 
drnughts  of  impure  atmosphero  at  every  in- 
spiration. Tho  soil-pipes  of  tho  closets  have, 
indeed,  been  ventilated  with  a zinc  rectangular 
tube ; but  as  this  had  been  so  positioned  as  to 
let  the  sewer-gas'  through  an  adjacent  skylight 
into  th9  house,  and  the  odour  being  extremely 
disagreeable,  it  had  been,  by  his  lordship’s 
directions  (as  I have  been  told),  closed.  Here  was 
evidence  that  it  had,  at  all  events,  been  doing  somo 
service,  and  probably  had  only  poisoned  a few  of 
the  domestics.  I found  the  bends  of  soil-pipes 
likewise  riddled  with  holes,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Fergus.  There  happened  to  be  a housemaid’s 
sink  situated  close  to  a bedroom-door,  the  waste 
from  which  had  been  carefully  connected  with 
the  soil-pipe,  so  that,  probably,  had  tho  closets 
been  satisfactorily  ventilated,  this  arrangement 
would  have  defeated  tho  obect  in  view.  I should 
also  mention  that  the  best  W.C.  was  situated  on 
tho  bedroom- floor,  under  the  stairs,  and  was 
lighted  and  ventilated  through  a small  shaft, 
formed  of  wood  boarding,  and  carried  to  the 
roof ; it  also  opened  by  a window  to  the  main  or 
principal  staircase.  The  gutter  of  tho  roof  ran 
through  tho  bedrooms,  and  under  tho  floors  at 
the  time  of  examination  it  was  full  of  black, 
slimy  filth.  This  is  a fair  specimen  of  tho  sanitary 
arrangements  of  a nobleman’s  " town  house,” 
situated  in  one  of  the  best  streets  of  this  great 
metropolis,  and  in  tho  year  of  graco  1875. * 


Thames  Valley  Drainage  Act.— Mr.  Grant- 
ham, C.E.,  tho  inspector  appointed  by  the 
Iuclosure  Commissioners,  will  shortly  hold  meet- 
ings in  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Gloucestershire,  to  make  inquiries  for  declaring 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
under  this  Act  to  extend  to  tho  limits  proposed, 
constituting  tho  Districts  and  District  Boards, 
fixing  tho  number  of  Commissioners  to  be 
elected,  and  as  to  any  other  matters  connected 
with  it. 


* To  lie  continued. 


TIIE  FLORENCE  CONGRESS 
OF  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

This  their  second  congress  was  held  in 
Florence  on  tho  13 th  of  last  month  and  following 
days.  The  first  congress  of  architects  was  held 
in  Milan,  when  the  noble  monument  raised  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  inaugurated.  The  meet- 
ing in  Florence  was  attended  by  men  of  art  and 
science  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Tho  Syndic 
Peruzzi  opened  the  meeting.  Of  architecture, 
which  Cavalicre  Francolini,  president  of  the  con- 
gress, justly  styled  the  queen  of  the  fine  arts, 
Professor  Villari  spoke  at  some  length,  on  the 
first  motion, — “To  point  out  tho  difference 
between  an  engineer  and  an  architect,  and  say 
what  are  the  limits  of  the  professions.”  lie  re- 
marked that  the  architect  is  an  artist;  the  engi- 
neer studies  science  and  practises  it.  lie  wished 
to  8co  tho  architect  surrounded  by  an  artistic 
atmosphere.  Architecture  as  an  art  is  being 
neglected.  In  works  of  great  importance  it  must 
bo  seen  that  industrial  art  is  entirely  sub- 
servient to  artistic  art.  A professor  of  archi- 
tecture of  Zurich  had  said  that  in  tho  Academy 
of  Dresden,  in  tho  midst  of  all  that  is  artistic, 
architects  are  formed  ; in  tho  Polytechnic  schools 
they  are  not ; but  could  give  no  reason  for  this. 
Professor  Villari  was  of  opinion  that  the  art 
could  bo  studied  perfectly  there  ; but  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  schools  of  architecture, 
purely  as  art,  should  bo  founded.  Men  Buch  as 
Alvino,  Betti,  and  others  wero  of  his  opinion. 
All  noblo  professions  have  especial  schools  ; why 
not  architecture  ? 

It  was  then  suggested  that  as  there  does  not 
exist  in  Italy,  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  any 
scientific  instruction,  or  at  least  such  as  to  create 
good  architects,  that  in  ono  or  more  of  the 
Academies  of  Fine  Arts  a school  of  architecture 
should  bo  founded,  in  which  Bliould  be  given, 
with  all  tho  artistic  instruction,  also  tho  neces- 
sary scientific  teaching  indispensable  to  tho 
exercise  of  the  profession,  and  which  should  also 
confer  diplomas.  Also  that  Florence,  on  account 
of  her  artistio  traditions  and  her  monuments,  is 
the  best  adapted  for  such  schools,  and  the 
Government  should  be  asked  to  institute  at 
least  one,  and  in  this  city,  for  Italy. 

Debates  wero  held  on  fluvial  hydraulics.  The 
suggestion  of  Engineer  Goretti  was  approved  of 
for  the  prevention  of  torrents,  namely,  his  system 
of  immersing  trees  with  sacks  full  of  stones  or 
other  heavy  material;  or  for  the  defence  of 
rivers,  immersion  of  sacks  similarly  filled  with 
heavy  material,  and  large  barges  loaded  with 
stones,  by  which  tho  vortex  would  be  stayed,  and 
cover  tho  part  threatened,  while  barriers  could 
be  constructed  behind. 

Maritime  hydraulics  wero  discussed ; the  best 
modes  of  ventilation;  the  construction  of  roads 
in  towns  and  country ; tho  best  means  of  cleansing 
the  Tiber;  and  tho  working  of  mines  in  Italy. 
Tho  meeting  closed  on  the  22nd,  and  with  tho 
proposition  that  tho  next  congress  should  be 
held  in  Naples. 


INDIAN  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE 
RECEPTION  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Great  activity  begins  to  prevail  throughout 
India  in  making  preparations  for  the  reception 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  cabinetmakers, 
upholsterers,  and  decorators  are  working  against 
time  in  order  to  be  ready  for  his  arrival.  In 
Bombay  his  Royal  Highness  will  occupy  a suite 
of  apartments  in  Government  House,  Parell,  and 
these  are  being  refurnished  for  the  occasion  by 
Messrs.  Deschamps,  of  Madras.  As  Indian 
styles  of  furniture  are  scarcely  consonant  with 
European  notions  of  comfort,  that  known  as  the 
Louis  XVI.  style  has  been  selected  ; but  a much 
more  Eastern  character  might  obviously  have 
been  given  to  the  carvings,  while  native  textile 
fabrics  might  also  have  been  much  more  largely 
employed  both  for  tho  coverings  and  draperies. 
The  woodwork  is  principally  carved  black  wood — 
of  course,  with  the  Prince’s  plumes  and  badge 
appearing  everywhere — although  Chittagong  ma- 
hogany is  also  used.  For  the  sitting-room  at 
Parell  a handsome  ottoman,  two  sofas,  four  arm- 
'chairs,  four  easy-chairs,  and  a host  of  other 
chairs  havo  been  constructed.  Tho  covering  is 
of  faint  bluish  grey  satin  cretonne,  of  French 
manufacture.  The  pattern  representslarge  vases 
in  sapphire  and  gold,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
flowers  of  every  hue,  and  the  stiffness  of  the  de- 
sign is  relieved  by  wreaths  and  creepers,  which 
surround  the  vases  and  ramify  in  every  direction. 
Besides  the  articles  above  mentioned  for  this 
room  have  been  manufactured  a pair  of  pier 
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ables,  an  ctajcrc  with  glasses,  a chiffonier,  the 
usual  round  table,  and  a pair  of  what  are  known 
in  India  as  ten-poys.  Two  massive  wardrobes 
have  been  made  for  the  bcd-room  and  dressing- 
room,  and  the  hangings  are  of  faint  lake  colour, 
throwing  into  strong  relief  ribbon.bound  groups 
of  musical  instruments  — not  tom-toms,  but 
guitars,  flutes,  and  trumpets— alternating  with 
Ya=cs  of  richly-coloured  flowers,  round  which 
gaily-plumed  birds  flutter  through  an  intricate 
net-work  of  creepers  and  wreaths.  Although 
India  is  a laud  of  carpets,  the  native  manufactures 
havo  been  discarded,  and  that  in  the  drawing- 
room is  a flue  velvet  pile  of  European  make, 
while  the  bed  and  dressing  room  floors  are  covered 
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with  good  Axminster. 

In  Madras  the  Prince  will  occupy  the  suite  o 
rooms  in  Government  Douse  usually  reserved 
for  the  Governor,  aud  these  also  have  been  par- 
tially refurnished  by  the  same  firm  in  a similar 
style.  They  have  devised  a peculiar  sofa  for  the 
drawing-room,  which,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
largo  scat,  has  two  lounging  seats,  one  at  either 
end  of  the  couch,  forming  a sort  of  tripartite 
Bofa.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  is  richly 
carved,  the  centrepiece  showing  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  plumes  rising  into  a prince’s  coronet. 
The  coverings  are  to  be  of  silk  ; but  when  the 
last  mail  left,  the  colour  had  not  been  decided 
upon,  as  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  decorations  of  the  room,  which 
had  not  been  begun.  The  pier-table  is  to  bo  the 
chef-d'oeuvre,  and  local  report  says  it  will  cost 
1201.,  and  the  trade  description  is,  that  the 
framework  will  be  very  rich,  “with  massive 
reversed  foliage  at  the  base  of  the  columns,  orna- 
mental capitals  with  falling  flowers,  while  from 
corner  to  corner,  at  the  top,  will  bo  a doubly- 
looped  wreath,  the  whole  surmounted  by  tho 
Frince’s  feathers,  with  coronet  and  motto.  From 
each  of  the  four  feet  a bracket  will  form  a 
graceful  sweep,  until  the  four  meet  in  tho  middle 
under  the  table,  and  support  an  elaborately- 
carved  urn,  which  is  imbedded  in  graven  flowers 
in  very  great  detail."  Whether  this  design  was 
suggested  by  anything  celestial,  terrestrial,  or 
infernal,  we  know  not;  imaginative  readers  can 
try  to  realise  it  for  themselves,  whilo  prosaic 
folks  will  bo  glad  to  be  Fparcd  similar  details 
with  tho  lamp-stands,  chairs,  tables,  Ac.,  which 
are  in  keeping  with  it.  The  Prince's  bedstead 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  massivences,— rather 
an  unusual  feature  in  Indian  beds, — and  bears 
on  its  cornice  the  inevitable  feathers  and  coronet. 

A couple  of  wardrobes  and  a lot  of  chairs  com- 
plete the  furniture,  and  a new  whito  marble  bath 
ba3  also  been  provided  in  one  of  the  two  dressing- 
rooms.  The  banqueting-ball  is  to  be  made  very 
brilliant;  all  tho  furniture  is  being  rogilt  and 
re-covered  with  crimson  Utrecht  velvet,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  large  chandeliers,  150  two-light 
wall-brackets  arc  to  be  filled  up.  Tho  portraits 
of  her  Majesty  and  other  celebrities  which  deco- 
rate the  apartment  are  to  be  refrained  ; and  alto- 
gether it  is  estimated  that  tho  expenditure  on 
Government  House,  Madras,  will  not  full  short 
of  3,0001. 

It  is  said  that  tho  durbar  for  the  reception  or 
the  Rajpootana  chiefs  will  bo  held  at  Agra,  and 
not  at  Ajmere,  as  was  originnlly  contemplated. 
Consequently,  it  lias  been  decided  to  have  a great 
illumination,  which  will  even  throw  into  the 
shade  the  display  which  was  made  two  years  ago 
when  the  Viceroy  visited  tho  city.  Not  only  aro 
the  palace  and  the  publiegardens being  prepared 
for  such  a lightiug-up  as  has  never  been  known 
before,  but  the  whole  city,  in  every  lane  and 
street,  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated.  Every 
ehop  in  tho  main  street  will  be  re-painted  in  tho 
gayest  colours,  and  hung  with  banners  and 
crossings  of  the  gaudiest  hues.  The  public 
treasury  will  contribute  10,000?.  towards  illu- 
minations and  fireworks  only. 

Since  wc  'arc  on  the  topic,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  latest  bit  of  native  gossip  is  that  Sir 
Jung  Babadoor  has  got  a splendid  specimen  of  a 
Royal  Bengal  tiger  in  training  to  be  Bhot  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  Madras  Mail,  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  this  piece  of  information, 
adds: — "It  is  beiog  carefully  fed  and  groomed, 
and  on  the  day  that  it  will  perform  its  part  in 
* realising  the  dream  of  a life,'  it  will  have  its 
claws  gilded,  and  be  otherwise  decorated  for 
slaughter." 

A Vacant  Professorship. — News  has  been 
received  at  Calcutta  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Scott,  professor  of  civil  engineering  at  tbe  Pre- 
sidency College,  on  the  voyage  to  Australia, 
where  ho  was  goiDg  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 


TriE  port-town,  viewed  from  tho  sci,  is  re- 
markably picturesque.  Its  white  houses,  each 
with  a green  wooden  balcony  supported  on  bold 
stono  consoles,  rise,  tier  above  tier,  from  the 
beach  to  the  Strada  lteale,  tho  curtains  of  its 
forts  encircle  the  high  places  on  every  side,  domes 
and  spires  seem  to  crowd  tho  island,  and  the 
whole  seen o lighted  upby  tho  brilliant  costumesof 
Oriental  inhabitants,  presents  a contrast  and  a 
harmony  which  satisfies  the  most  exacting  ob- 
server,  and  is  peculiarly  delightful  to  eyes  weary 
of  tho  waves.  The  architecture  is  similar  to  that 
of  southern  Italy,  though  the  varied  fortunes  of 
the  place  have  favoured  the  introdution  of  foreign 
elements,  which  give  a weird  charm  to  some  few 
spots.  Building  operations  aro  proceeding  with 
activity,  and  there  is  still  room  for  a judicious  use 
of  capital.  A new  town  is  rising  inland,  towards 
the  east,  and  churcheo  continue  to  multiply. 
This  latter  idiosyncrasy  of  Malta’s,  for  such  it  is, 
has  been  produced  by  tho  priests,  who  adopt  tho 
following  ingenious  mothod  of  putting  their  doc. 
trines  into  practice. 

When  a bricklayer,  carpenter,  or  other  person 
engaged  in  tho  bnilding  trades,  strays  from  the 
narrow  path  of  discipline,  the  penance  assigned 
him  ig  to  devoto  a certain  number  of  Sundays 
and  other  feast-days  to  the  building  of  a specified 
church  ; when  a landholder  falls  into  error,  ho 
must  give  a site;  and  woo  to  the  frail  owner  of 
forests  and  quarries  ; when  a man  possessed  of 
wealth  and  not  otherwise  qualified  to  lend  his 
help  transgresses,  ho  is  requested  to  pay 
down  a lump  Bum.  Thus  through  the  zeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  for  tho  chastisement  of 
her  erring  children,  and  the  consequent  glory  of 
the  Church,  tho  Maltese  seem  likely  to  bo  pro- 
vided  before  long  with  a church  a piece.  It  is 
not  known  who  are  the  architects  ; porhaps  some 
of  thoso  gentlemen  who  occasionally  supply 
designs  for  charitable  institutions,  free  of  charge, 
had  better  go  to  Malta. 

The  long-talked. of  restoration  or  reproduction 
of  the  Opera  Douse,  burnt  down  a few  years  ago, 
is  now  in  progress  under  tho  direction  of  Mr. 
Paulson,  C.E.  It  is  annoying  to  find  so  much 
architectural  practice  in  tho  hands  of  a pro- 
fession unqualified  for  tho  work,  but  undoubtedly 
possessed  of  superior  enterprise.  This  building 
is  one  of  those  which  give  " Goths”  an  excuse 
for  denouncing  the  Classic  style  as  cut  and  dry  : 
it  consists  of  a Corinthian  colonnade,  Ac.,  with 
two  stories  of  windows  between  the  columns  ; no 
one,  however,  could  quarrel  with  an  estate-agent 
for  describing  it  as  a " noble  pile,”  suitable  to 
more  purposes  than  we  can  stay  to  enumerate. 

No  one  should  land  on  tho  island  before  he  has 
read  Colonel  Potter’s  "Knights  of  Malta." 


additions  this  year  numbered  240,  representing 
200,000'. , while  last  year  the  number  was  196, 
and  tho  value  184,000?.  The  total  number  of 
applications  of  all  kinds  which  paseed  tho  court 
was  076,  representing  in  value  1,826,0001.,  as 
against,  in  1874,  578  applications  representing 
in  value  1,345,800?.,  and  in  1873,  591  applications, 
tbo  valuo  being  1,210,0001.  ThuB  it  might  be 
safely  eaid  that  during  the  past  year  consider- 
ably moro  business  had  passed  the  court  than  in 
any  preceding  year,  and  ho  was  happy  to  be  able 
to  say  that  after  consultation  with  those  who 
wero  well  able  to  speak  on  the  subject,  the  cha- 
racter of  tho  erections  during  the  past  twelvo 
months  was  certainly  not  inferior.  No  doubt 
where  so  many  buildings  of  different  classes  bad 
to  bo  erected,  there  must  bo  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different ; but  by  the  careful  attention  and  prac- 
tical skill  of  the  master  of  works  and  tho  "trade’s 
liners  ” (or  practical  men  connected  with  the 
court),  to  whom  they  wero  much  indebted,  no 
plans  passed  which  did  not  furnish,  if  properly 
carried  out,  thorough  ventilation  and  thorough 
security  to  tho  lives  of  those  who  might  occupy 
them.  After  tho  plans  passed  from  their  hands, 
of  course  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a very 
Btrict  supervision  should  be  exercised  to  see  that 
tho  plans  were  adhered  to,  and  it  was  with  very 
great  pain  that  the  court  hac1.  had  occasion  from 
time  to  time  to  inflict  larger  or  smaller  fines  on 
parties  who  had  not  adhered  to  their  liuings.  The 
deviations  in  many  cases  were  very  important, 
and  such  as  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
very  strict  scrutiny  to  take  place,  and  he  was 
glad  to  think  that  the  scrutiny  which  was  so 
much  required  was  very  actively  carried  out. 
During  the  past  year  nc  one  could  have  sac  *u 
tho  chair  he  occupied  without  seeing  that  many 
improvements  might  be  made  oven  upon  that  so- 
called  immaculate  Act,  tho  Police  Act  ot  I0C3. 
De  would  not  occupy  time  by  referring  to  these 
in  detail,  but  was  glad  to  find  that  in  one  or  two 
cases  tho  suggestions  of  the  “trades’  liners 
were  adopted  by  parties  who  saw  it  nus  not  their 
ultimate  real  advantage  to  adhere  strictly  to  their 
rights.  Tho  dean  concluded  by  thanking  thoso 
who  daring  the  year  bad  been  associated  with 
him  in  conducting  the  badness  of  tuc  court. 


A YEAR’S  BUILDING  IN  GLASGOW. 

Tiif.  official  year  of  the  Glasgow  Dean  of  Guild 
Court,  which  is  tho  local  authority  for  granting 
" linings,”  or  permissions  to  erect  new  and  alter 
isting  buildings  within  the  city,  was  brought 
to  a close  on  the  23rd  ult.,  when  Mr.  King,  the 
Lord  Dean,  mnde  a statement  as  to  tho  work 
sanctioned  by  the  Conrt  during  the  past  twelvo 
months.  The  number  of  linings  passed  for  houses 
and  shops  in  tlio  central  district  during  the 
period  named  was  only  three,  but  tho  property 
to  which  they  referred  amounted  in  value  to 
13  500?  ; in  tho  western  district  there  were 
twenty-one  linings,  the  valuo  of  tho  property 
being  172  1001.;  eastern  district,  forty-six 
linings,  value  293,200?.  ; southern  district,  forty- 
three  linings,  value  105,850?.;  northern  district, 
thirty-six  liniDgs,  value  245,500 1.,  and  St.  Rollox, 
twenty-two  linings,  value  128,700?.,  making  the 
total  number  of  applications  passed  1, rl,  repre- 
senting an  aggregate  value  of  1,258,8501.,  as 
against  110  linings,  and  a total  value  of  /07, 3001. 
for  the  previous  year.  This  he  proceeded  to 
point  out  was  a very  large  increase,  and  was 
most  observable  in  the  southern  district,  where 
tho  value  of  buildings  for  houses  and  shops  was 
two  and  a half  times  as  large  as  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  city.  Comparing  the  figures  of 
this  and  last  year  relating  to  churches,  halls, 
and  schools,  ho  found  that  this  year  the  number 
of  applications  passed  was  forty-five,  repre- 
senting  a value  of  130,3501.,  as  against  twenty- 
one  last  year,  which  amounted  in  value  to  the 
larger  sum  of  201,3001.  For  warehouses,  storeB 
and  shops  this  year,  tho  applications  numbered 
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AVONDALE  PARK,  OLD  KENT-ROAD : 

NEW  BUILDINGS. 

A plot  of  land,  between  four  and  fivo  acres  in 
extent,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  tho  Old 
Kent-road,  and  bounded  bj<  the  South-Eastern 
Railway,  has  just  been  laid  out  for  buildiog  pur- 
poses, and  upwards  of  200  houses  of  a good 
character  are  intended  to  be  erected  on  the  land, 
which  is  called  Avondale  Fark  Aoout  one  half 
tho  number  of  the  houses  to  be  erected  wiil  Do 
carried  round  the  area  of  tho  estate  in  the  form 
of  a crescent,  and  tho  remaining  portion  will  bo 
erected  on  each  side  of  streets  in  the  centre. 
About  one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  hor.-es 
intended  to  bo  erected  are  already  completed, 
and  several  of  them  occupied,  whilst  several 
others  are  in  progress.  The  builders  are 
Messrs.  W.  <£  F.  Croaker  and  Mr.  D.  J.  Searle. 
A new  church  (St.  Philip  tho  Evangelist)  ha3 
just  been  erected  on  a portion  of  tbo  land,  and 
was  consecrated  and  opened  for  service  last  week 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church, 
which  is  built  of  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  is  Gothic  in  character,  and  will  ulti- 
mately have  a tower  and  spire  at  the  south-east 
angle.  Mr.  Coe  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Nixon, 
of  Old  Kent-road,  tho  contractor, 
the  church  is  about  4,0001. 


The  cost  of 


PROPOSED  ROMAN  CATDOLIC  CATDE- 
DRAL  IN  WESTMINSTER. 

In  our  last  we  gave  particulars  of  the  cathe- 
dral proposed  to  be  built  in  Westminster  for 
Cardinal  Manning.  We  now  add  a sketch  of  the 
bnilding  as  designed  by  Mr.  Clutton.  The  site 
is  near  the  angle  made  by  the  meeting  of  Vic- 
toria-street and  the  Vauxhall-bridge-road.  We 
may  recapitulate  that  the  entrance  front  will  bo 
125  ft.  or  130  ft.  in  height,  and  not  less  than 
170  ft.  in  breadth.  It  will  be  flanked  with  two 
towers,  each  50  ft.  square,  and  pierced  with 
three  portals.  The  towers  will  rise  to  about 
200  ft. ; and  at  some  future  time  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  surmounted  by  light  spires  which  will 
rise  to  double  that  height.  The  nave  will  bo  50  ft. 
in  breadth,  with  double  instead  of  single  side 


*01  representing  176,000?.,  whilo  last  year  the  m breadtn,  witn  oonoie  nsreau  oi  » - 
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THE  PROPOSED  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL  FOR  WESTMINSTER. Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  Arciiitec- 


which  will  be  22  ft.  wide  and  60  ft.  in  height. 
Of  the  side  aisles  the  two  inner  ones  will  be  each 
2t  f-  . the  two  outer  ones  20  ft.  in  width,  the  total 
span  of  the  interior  being  111  ft.  Surmounting 
the  arches  of  the  nave  at  about  GO  ft.  from  the 
ground  will  be  a triforium  running  round  tho 
whole  building  from  end  to  end.  This  triforium, 
again,  will  bo  surmounted  by,  or  rather  incorpo. 
rated  with,  the  clearstory,  which  will  raise  the 
total  height  of  the  nave  insido  to  125  ft.  Tho  i 
inner  portion  of  the  double  aisles  will  have  above  j 
it  a triforium  and  a clearstory  of  its  own.  Each  ' 
transept  will  have  an  aisle  running  pnrallol  to  it. 
The  dimensions  of  the  edifice  will  bo  as  follow  : — 
Length,  400  ft.  (tho  same  as  that  of  Westminster 
Abbey) ; breadth,  141  ft. ; height,  130  ft. 


THE  BELL. TOWER  AT  EVESHAM. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that,  at  the  last 
Congress  of  the  British  Archmological  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Evesham,  a discussion  arose  con. 
cerning  the  real  date  of  the  bell-tower  there, 
always  attributed  to  Abbot  Lichfield,  who  re- 
ceived  that  office  in  the  year  1513.  The  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott,  in  a paper  then  read,  brought 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that,  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case,  it  was  built  about  a century 
earlier,  probably  by  Abbot  Zetten,  in  whioh 
view  he  was  supported  by  Mr.  Parker.  The 
question  excited  considerable  interest,  and  the 
architectural  members  of  the  Association  who 
happened  to  bo  present  met  on  the  spot  the  next 
morning,  and  agreed  unanimously,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  building  itself,  that  tho  ordinary 
belief  was  correct.  In  this  we  fully  agree,  and 
the  tower  being  a noble  one,  and  amongst  the 
latest  works  in  the  Gothic  style  in  England,  we 
give  a view  of  it,*  and  append  some  documentary 

• Our  drawing  was  mado  from  a liue  photograph,  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Earl,  of  Worcester. 


evidence  on  the  subject.  Thus,  Tindall,  the 
historian  of  Evesham,  says*  : — 

“ Clement  Litchfield,  before  prior,  and  a man 
who  cannot  be  mentioned  without  emotions  of 
pity  and  reverence,  was  made  abbot  of  Evesham 

on  December  23,  1513 Both  the  learning 

and  virtues  of  the  man  were  admirable.  Ho  was 
a munificent  patron  to  his  convent,  and  laid  out 
much  money  in  repairing  old  buildings  and  erect- 
ing new  ones.  Ho  adorned  tho  choir  with  much 
elegance  and  splendour;  built  a very  handsome 
tower  in  the  cemetery,  which  still  remains 
entire;  and  added  two  ohapols  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  one  to  St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  and  the 
other  to  All  Saints.  ...  He  continued  abbot 
till  near  the  dissolution  ; and  then,  not  choosing 
to  surrender  his  abbey  to  the  king,  was,  by  the 
vile  arts  and  low  devices  of  Cromwell,  obliged  to 
resign  his  pastoral  office  to  Philip  Hawford,  alias 
Ballard,  a young  monk  of  Evesham,  who  was,  in 
the  year  1530,  created  abbot,  for  the  solo  pur- 
pose of  surrendering  tho  abbey.  This  he  did  on 
November  17,  in  the  same  year.  Tho  grief  and 
indignation  of  poor  Litchfield,  who  survived  this 
catastrophe  but  a short  time,  may  easily  be 
imagined.  It  may,  without  exaggeration,  be 
supposed  to  have  broken  his  heart.  He  died  at, 
or  near,  Evesham,  and  was  buriod  at  tho  entrance 
into  his  own  chapel,  in  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
where  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a largo  blue  Blab, 
which  protected  his  remains,  but  of  which  the 
inscription  is  now  entirely  defaced.  The  follow- 
in"  was  put  up  in  his  lifetime,  in  a window  of 
the  same  church  : — ‘Orate  pro  anima  Clementis 
Lychfeld  sacerdotis  : cujus  tempore  turris 
Evesliamce  mdificata  est  ’ This  inscription  also 
has  long  disappeared.” 

Again,  speaking  of  this  tower,  Tindall  says  it 
is  one  of  tho  finest  specimens  of  architecture 

• ITiitory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Abbey  nnd  Borough 

' of  Evesham,  By  \V.  Tindall,  M.A,  (Evesham,  170 A.) 


“ left  by  our  Popish  ancestors  in  the 
kingdom,  and  is  likewise  allowed  to  bd 
the  latest,  if  not  absolutely  the  last.” 

Gough  speaks  of  this  tower  as  “ t‘ 
building  ereoted  by  Popery  in  England.” 

Habington,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  CK 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  chd 
tomb  of  Abbot  Lichfield  : — 

“ About  the  middle  of  the  south  aislel 
Saints’  Church)  is  a curious  building 
Liohfield’s  Chapell,  in  whose  embowed  i 
is  a scutcheon,  with  the  letters  of  gold,  I 
and  on  another  the  lock  and  chain,  em 
the  Abbey  of  Evesham.  At  the  entrance 
chapell  lyeth  humbled  on  the  ground  thd 
blance  of  an  abbot,  truly  great  in 
the  dignity  of  his  high  place  ; and  wis 
foreseeing  the  storm  which  overthrew  t! 
other  religious  houses,  he  struck  sail  ' 
sbipwrack.  His  resemblance  is  engravei 
altar  in  prayer.  On  his  right  hand,  " 
nomine  iuo  salvum  me  fac."  On  tho  left 
virtute  tua  judica  me."  Below,  on  o 
“ Quia  in  inferno  nulla  est  redemptio.” 
opposite,  “ Miserere  mei  Deus,  et  sctl' 
Underneath  his  feet  an  inscription,  wt 
also  painted  on  one  of  the  windows  : — “ C 
anima  domini  Clementis  Litchfield  sa;; 
cujus  tempore  nova  turris  Eveshamiensi 
cata  est" 

It  is  only  right  to  say  as  respects  Mr.  V 
statement  that  he  considers  these  record? 
to  the  central  tower  of  the  Abbey,  am 
this.  The  building  itself,  however,  set 
question.  Amongst  the  obvious  indioat: 
be  noticed  : — 1.  The  general  square 
treatment ; 2.  The  use  of  the  four-c 
arch  ; 3.  The  drip-stones  of  the  archw; 
4.  The  great  similarity  to  the  chapels  1 
Lichfield  attached  to  the  churchesi! 

1 Lawrence  and  All  Saints. 
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THE  QUEER'S  PARK  ESTATE, 

HARROW  ROAD. 

Tiie  tract  of  land  in  the  Harrow-road  called 
the  Queen's  Park  Estate,  consisting  of  eighty 
acres,  which  was  lately  purchased  by  tlio 
Artisans'  and  General  Dwellings  Company,  is 
now  being  laid  out  for  building  purposes.  The 
roads  are  in  Cotirso  of  formation,  aud  the  drain- 
age of  the  several  streets  is  already  completed, 
aud  tho  company  will  shortly  commence  the 
erection  of  tho  different  classes  of  houses  in- 
tended to  be  built.  Tho  total  number  of  houses 
to  bo  erected,  it  is  stated,  on  the  estate  is  upwards 
of  2,000,  iu  addition  to  schools,  a lecture-hall, 
and  baths,  aud  three  acres  of  land  in  the  centre 
of  tho  estate  will  be  appropriated  to  recreation 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  is  now  being  orna- 
mentally laid  out  for  that  purpose.  Tho  main 
frontage  of  the  estato  is  in  tho  Harrow-road. 

It  has  been,  decided  that  tho  houses  shall  bo 
built  in  four  classes,  so  as  to  aocommodato  tho 
varied  t-equiremeuts  of  the  purchasers  or  occu- 
piers. The  different  classes  will  contain  five, 
Bis,  seven,  and  eight  rooms  respectively,  the 
eight-roomed  houses  to  have  a bath-room,  and 
the  probable  weekly  rental  of  tho  threo  smaller 
class  of  houses  will  not  exceed  from  5s.  9d.  to 
8s.  per  weok,  including  taxes.  Tho  rental  of  the 
best  class  of  houses  has  been  fixed  at  261.  per 
year,  exclusive  of  taxes.  Upon  a calculation 
which  lias  been  made  as  to  the  cost  of  building, 
the  purchasing  price  of  tho  house  will  range 
from  1701.  to  3101.,  on  a lease  of  90  years, 
subject  to  a’small  annual  grouud-rent.  The  first 
batch  of  houses  to  be  elected  on  the  estate  will 
be  about  500  in  number. 


WARMING,  VENTILATION,  AND 
LIGHTING. 

The  first  of  the  lectures  in  connexion  with  the 
Sanitary  and  Educational  Exhibition  at  Brighton 
was  delivered  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B., 
who  had  undertaken  to  Bpcak  of  those  matters 
in  it  which  related  to  warming,  ventilation,  and 
lighting. 

Captain  Ga’tou  commenced  by  directing 
attention  to  the  sanitary  principles  which  should 
guide  tho  inveutor  in  his  design,  because  so  far 
as  this  exhibition  was  concerned,  thq 'merits  of 
the  several  inventions  rested  npon  then  rulfilling 
Eanitary  conditions.  In  sanitaTjAclence  it  may 
he  broadly  stated  that  pure  air  was  essential  to 
parity  of  blood,  and  that  pure  air  consequently 
afforded  tho  best  safeguard  to  enable  the  human 
frame  to  resist  attacks  of  epidemio  disease. 
Directing  attention  to  a class  of  apparatus  for 
the  preservation  of  pure  air  iu  our  homes,  and 
to  the  prevention  of  pollution  of  external  air  by 
smoke,  tho  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  tempe- 
rature ot  tho  body  was  about  98°  Falir.,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  sarronndiug  air  was  to  cool 
down  the  body,  whichr  if  carried  too  far,  was 
productive  of  d-’seaso.  Thus,  whilst  requiring 
ventilation  lor  providing  pure  aiv  in  dwellings, 
the  ventilation  must  bo  combined  with  warming. 
Ventilation  could  only  t/o  accomplished  by  the 
creation  of  cur?cats  of  air, — one  to  remove  tho 
air  of  the  room,  atid  tho  other  to  bring  in  fresh 
air,  the  amount  of  fresh  air  required  in  an  occu- 
pied room  being  very  considerable.  A space 
occupied  by  six  persons  would  require  11,200 
cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  passed  through  i.i  order 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  sufficiently  pnro  for 
health;  or,  in  other  words,  tho  air  of  tho  room 
ought  to  be  removed  and  replaced  seven  times 
in  an  hour.  In  such  a room  so  inhabited  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  provide  any  means  of 
warmth  within  the  room  which  would  counteract 
the  repeated  cooling  down  which  air  adequate 
amount  of  ventilation  by  means  of  cold 
air  would  create.  The  inflowing  air  should 
therefore  bo  warmed,  otherwise  every  mcars 
would  bo  sure  to  be  taken  by  the  occu 
pants  to  shut  out  fresh  air  rather  Than  to  en- 
courage its  inflow.  The  methods  of  warm- 
ing houses  in  general  use  might  be  classed 
under  (1)  Open  fire-places  of  ODe  sort  or  another; 
(2)  Hot  air  carried  iu  flues  from  some  central 
source  of  heat;  (3)  Ilot-water  pipes  or  steam 
pipes  carried  rouod  the  house  from  a 
central  boiler.  In  this  exhibition  the  first 
mode  of  warming,  viz.,  by  open  fire-places,  was 
tho  one  which  appeared  to  preponderate.  With 
an  open  fire-grate  of  ordinary  construction  the 
warmth  in  the  room  was  derived  from  the  direct 
radiation  of  tho  fire.  The  greater  tho  draught 
up  the  chimney,  the  greater  tho  inflow  of  cold 


air  to  replace  that  removed,  and  tho  greater 
inducement  to  make  the  firo  blaze  to  increase 
tho  radiation.  But  tho  more  the  fire  blazes  the 
faster  is  tho  draught  up  the  chimney  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  air  from  the  room.  Tnere- 
fore,  tho  tendency  of  the  open  fire  is  to  accelerate 
tho  evils  which  it  is  intended  to  remove.  There 
was  a novel  apparatus,  well  worthy  of  examina. 
tion,  exhibited  here  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sharp,  by  wliioh 
he  proposed  to  place  the  fuel  in  an,  iron  movable 
grate  or  cradle,  provided  with  a cover.  Amongst 
the  warming  apparatus  exhibited,  somo  are 
designed  to  use  gas,  and  others  to  consume 
mineral  oils.  Tho  characteristics  of  these  he 
explained  at  somo  length.  Gas  was  useful  for 
heating  purposes  in  many  places,  but  it  con- 
taminated the  rooms  in  which  it  was  burnt 
largely.  Tho  apparatus  for  lighting  by  artificial 
heat  was  not  very  fully  represented  in  tho  exhi- 
bition, but  tho  mineral  oils,  besides  the  gas, 
deserved  consideration.  Mineral  oils  are  about 
ns  cheap  a3  gas,  but  it  is  not  probablo  that  they 
will  ever  supersede  tho  use  of  gas.  As  to  other 
sources  of  artificial  light,  magnesium  was  too 
costly  to  rival  gas,  and  its  dazzling  brilliancy 
rendered  its  applioatiou  very  difficult  for  domestic 
use.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  the  lime  light 
and  the  electric  light,  but  tbo  broad  fact 
remainod  that  tho  present  modes  of  obtaining 
artificial  light  wore  clumsy,  and  ho  trusted  that 
it  might  not  bo  long  before  some  new  system  of 
artificial  lighting  was  produced.  Having  thus 
briefly  explained  some  of  the  leading  principles 
which  affect  health  in  the  warming,  ventilating, 
and  lighting  of  buildings,  Cuptain  Galton  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  the  apparatus  in  the  exhibi- 
tion which  appeared  to  deserve  especial  mention. 


THE  NEW  YORK  POST  OFFICE. 

The  New  York  Post  Office  is  jnst  now  com- 
pleted. Tho  new  building,  which  has  cost  over 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  is  nearly  in  tho  centre 
of  New  York ; has  a frontage  of  900  ft. ; the 
floor  is  an  area  of  over  600  square  yards.  The  sub- 
basement  is  12  ft.  high  ; the  basement,  or  cellar, 
17  ft.  high  ; the  first  story,  30  ft. ; the  second, 
26  ft. ; tho  third,  22  ft.  9 in.  ; the  fourth,  22  ft.  ; 
and  the  attic,  19  fc.  high.  Tho  cellar  is  occu. 
pied  by  eight  boilers  for  heating  purposes  and 
motive  power,  with  engines,  coal-bunkers,  and 
lumber-rooms.  Tho  basemont,  which  is  an  im- 
mense apartment,  extending  under  the  side- 
walks,  is  the  room  for  receiving  and  managing 
heavy  packages  and  newspapei’3,  &c.  To  this  1 
room  all  mail-bags  and  parcels  are  lowered  from 
tho  first  or  ground  floor,  whore  tho  wagous 
deliver  them.  For  this  and  other  transfer  busi-  • 
ness  there  nro  fourteen  elevators,  of  which  ton 
are  exclusively  for  mail  matter.  The  first  story  | 
is  tho  place  where  the  mail-wagons  deliver  their 
loads.  Ten  wagons  can  load  or  unload  at  tho 
same  time.  The  building  above  this  story  is  1 
devoted  to  offices,  giving  ample  quarters  to  the 
fivo  divisions  under  Postmaster  James,  the 
cashier’s  office,  the  mailing  and  distributing 
department,  tho  city  delivery,  and  the  money- 
order  ofiloo.  The  incoming  mails  are  received 
from  the  wagons  on  the  first  floor,  the  newspapers 
being  sent  down  to  the  basement  by  shoots,  while 
the  bags  of  newspapers  only  are  lowered  by 
elevators.  The  letters  are  distributed  to  carriers, 
general  delivery,  or  key-boxes,  on  the  first  floor. 
Tho  newspapers  are  bandied  below. 

There  is  a drop  for  each  of  the  thirty.seven 
States  in  the  Union,  and  below  each  of  these  is  an 
opening  for  each  principal  city  in  the  State. 
This  helps  the  distributors,  and  enables  the  out- 
going mails  to  be  kept  open  fifteen  minutes  later 
than  hitherto. 

Tho  general  delivery  has  six  windows.  Tho 
key-boxes  number  5,795,  with  520  drawers 
ranged  below  tho  boxes  for  larger  mails,  such  as 
the  newspapers  and  larger  business  houses. 
There  are  besides  360  newspaper-boxes  for  the 
use  of  tho  mail  service  to  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  papers.  About  5,000  of  the  key. boxes  have 
already  been  taken,  the  price  paid  being  4 dols. 
•i  quarter,  which  goes  to  the  public.  Tho  salary 
of  tho  postmaster  is  6,000  dols. ; in  all  there  are 
about  1,000  persons  employed  in  the  office.  The 
average  number  of  letters  received  and  distri- 
buted daily  by  this  oflice  is  225,000,  and  tho 
mail  matter  received  daily  is  about  120,000  lb. 
Insicio  tho  office  there  are  three  sets  of  newspaper 
men,  and,  unlike  our  Eoglisli  post-offices,  news- 
papers  are  treated  like  letters.  The  style  is 
Renaissance,  with  Mansard  roof.  It  contains 
350,000  cubic  yards  of  granito,  20,000  yards  of 
concrete,  -15,000  barrels  of  cement,  16,000,000 


bricks,  and  19,000,000  lb.  of  iron.  The  roof, 
constructed  of  slabs  of  slato,  with  1 in.  thick  at 
tho  lower  edgo,  and  i ia.  at  tho  upper,  weighs 
833, 0001b. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TERMINUS  OF 
THE  EASTERN  BENGAL  RAILWAY. 

The  floods  have  completed  the  work  which 
they  began  last  year,  and  have  ended  by  sweep- 
ing away  tho  Goalundo,  or  Northern  Terminus  of 
the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway.  This  lice  was 
constructed  to  convey  the  produce  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  tho  Ganges  to  Calcutta,  aud  the  ter- 
minus originally  selected  was  Kooshtea,  about 
forty. fivo  miles  further  up  tho  stream  than 
Goalundo,  and  distant  about  107  miles  from  the 
Presidential  capital ; but  it  was  subsequently 
thought  that  if  the  large  traffic  iu  goods  derived 
from  tho  boats  plying  on  the  Ganges  was  so 
valuable  it  would  bo  worth  while  to  establish  a 
similar  port  on  tho  Brahmapootra,  and  the  end 
of  the  deliberations  was  the  construction  of  the 
Goalundo  extension.  Plenty  of  people  foresaw 
tho  daugor — but,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  deBire 
for  profit  prevailed  over  plain  common  sense. 
In  India  the  confluence  of  two  largo  rivers  sub- 
ject to  violent  floods  has  always  been  considered 
a perilous  point.  The  flood  in  one  river  rises 
above  that  of  the  other,  and  a consequent  dis- 
turbance takes  place  in  the  currents,  causing 
changes  in  tho  channels  and  frequently  erosion 
of  the  river  banks,  which  the  peculiar  naturo  of 
tho  soil  encourages.  So  great  are  these  changes 
sometimes  that  the  entire  geographical  features 
of  a district  are  altered.  The  whole  system  of 
the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  runs  through  a 
country  liable  to  inundation,  and  perhaps  this 
very  familiarity  with  danger  encouraged  its 
engineers  to  construct  this  extension  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  such  mighty  streams  as  the  Ganges 
and  tho  Brahmapootra,  relying  on  their  success 
in  Btaving  off  danger  in  other  quarters.  The 
station  was  built,  a town  grew  up  around  it,  and 
for  a time  all  went  well.  Bnt  it  became  evident 
that  tho  immunity  of  tho  place  from  misfortune 
was  only  tomporary,  and  a spur  was  thrown  out 
into  tho  Ganges  for  500  ft.  to  protect  the  ter- 
minus. Tbo  work  was  costly,  for  it  consisted  of 
a massivo  construction  of  rubble  and  concrete 
blocks  protected  by  a solid  stone  apron,  and  con- 
nected with  the  shore  by  an  embankment  of 
brick  ballast  with  a clny  hearting.  Last  year 
tho  floods  were  unusually  heavy,  and  tho  effect 
of  these  precautions  wn3  watched  with  much 
interest  At  the  close  of  tho  season  it  was  found 
that  the  end  of  the  spur  had  subsided  consider- 
ably, but  that  it  had  curbed  the  force  of  the 
stream  which  had  been  diverted  300  ft.  from  the 
south  bank.  This  year  the  water  rose  higher 
and  flowed  swifter  than  before,  and  the  Ganges 
| has  now  ended  by  sweeping  spur  aud  terminus 
and  town  away.  Happily  by  tho  forethought 
and  activity  of  the  local  authorities  and  engineers 
employed  upon  the  line,  tho  inhabitants  of 
Goalundo  had  been  moved  in  a body,  and,  so  far 
as  movable  materials  are  concerned,  tho  pro- 
perty of  the  company  has  also  been  saved  from 
the  general  destruction.  It  is,  however,  too  much 
to  hope  that  Indian  contractors  and  engineers 
will  learn  the  lesson  of  tho  disaster,  or  that  they 
will  in  consequence  abandon  their  persistent 
habit  of  building  bridges  and  constructing  great 
works  without  accurately  calculating  the  nataral 
forces  with  which  they  will  have  to  cope.  The 
calamity  is  only  one  added  to  many,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  the  last  of  a long  and  terribly  expen- 
sive list. 


THE  PAVILION  SYSTEM  OF  PLANNING 
WORKHOUSES. 

Sir, — In  vonr  last  number  you  Btate,  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  workhouse  at 
Sheffield,  that  Mr.  Hall,  the  architect,  had 
reported  adversely  to  the  pavilion  system  of 
planning,  which  had  been  suggested  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  on  the  grounds  that 
such  a system  was  considerably  more  costly,  and 
required  a larger  area  of  site  than  the  corridor 
system. 

Ab  I believe  that,  before  coming  to  this 
decision,  the  Sheffield  Board  of  Guardians  and 
their  architect  had  visited  tho  Lambeth  New 
Workhouse,  designed  upon  tho  pavilion  system, 
and  of  which  I was  one  of  the  joint  architects, 
perhaps  yon  will  kindly  allow  me  to  correct  any 
misapprehension  as  to  the  relative  advantages 
of  this  and  the  corridor  system. 

I will  take  Mr.  Hall’s  objections  first.  Ho 
states  that  tho  pavilion  system  involves  an 
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increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  cost.  This  can 
bo  very  easily  answered.  This  system,  in  tho 
first  place,  requires  considerably  less  corridor, 
which  being  necessarily  of  fire-proof  construction, 
is  a heavy  item  of  cost ; and,  in  tho  second 
place,  it  admits  of  the  erection  of  double  wards, 
having  four  rows  of  beds.  Theso  double  wards 
are  not  practicable  in  tho  corridor  system,  and 
can  be  built  at  a less  cost  per  bed  than  single 
wards,  having  a proportionately  less  quantity  of 
walls,  windows,  Ac.  In  short,  so  far  from  being 
more  expensive,  I have  found,  by  experience, 
that  this  system  effects  a saving  of  from  5 to  10 
per  cent,  in  the  cost. 

So  far  as  regards  the  suggestion  that  the 
pavilion  system  requires  a larger  sito,  I have 
no  hesitation  in  stating  that  I have  found  it 
quite  the  reverse.  Indeed,  tho  arrangement  in 
blocks  of  a moderately  largo  workhouse  will  bo 
found  moro  compact,  and  covering  a less  area, 
than  if  nrranged  as  one  long  range  of  building, 
and  a visit  to  tho  Lambeth  Workhouse,  or  an 
inspection  of  the  plans,  would  convinco  any  one 
of  this.  Moreover,  in  this  particular  caso  it 
was  necessary  to  leave  as  much  land  as  possible 
fora  futuro  infirmary,  so  that  in  the  competition 
of  designs,  in  which  tho  competing  architects 
were  free  to  adopt  either  system,  any  plan 
which  occupied  an  excess  of  area  would  have 
stood  no  chance  of  success. 

Much  more,  however,  can  be  said  beyond 
answering  objections  to  the  system.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  several  wards  and  departments  in 
a scries  of  pavilions,  or  blocks,  standing  parallel 
to  each  other  at  distances  of  GO  ft.  to  100  ft.,  is 
the  only  arrangement  which  admits  of  the  wards 
having  external  windows  on  opposite  sides,  thus 
insuring  through  ventilation,  as  it  is  obvious  that 
wards  placed  sideways  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a 
continuous  corridor  cannot  bo  so  treated.  And 
further,  it  admits  of  the  lavatories,  water-closets, 
and  bath-rooms  being  placed  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  ward,  with  a free  current  of  air  around 
tlireo  sides. 

Another  great  merit  of  tho  pavilion  system  is 
that  it  admits  of  a more  complete  classification 
of  the  inmates ; the  several  classes  of  aged, 
able-bodied  of  good  character,  and  able-bodied 
of  bad  character,  being  housed  in  separato 
blocks,  each  with  its  own  staircase,  airing- 
grounds,  and  conveniences.  This  insures  a much 
better  description,  and  renders  tho  “ houso  ” a 
stricter  " test.” 

A very  grave  defect  in  the  old  system  is  the 
inevitable  corridor,  of  great  length,  having  wards 
on  both  sides,  and  boing  but  very  imperfectly 
lighted  and  ventilated.  From  this  corridor  there 
generally  leads,  not  only  the  wards,  but  the  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  and  water-closets.  A visit  to 
almost  any  large  workhouse  built  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years  ago  will  reveal  these  defects  in  all 
their  hideonsness. 

Not  to  occupy  any  moro  of  your  valuablo  space, 
sir,  I will  end  this  letter  by  claiming  for  tho 
pavilion  system,  ns  applied  to  workhouses,  a 
great  superiority  in  respect  of  cost,  ventilation, 
classification,  lighting,  separation  of  tho  sexes, 
aqd  compactness  of  plan. 

Tuos.  TV.  Aldwinckle. 


THE  BLOCK  IN  THE  NEW  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  ACT  OF  1875  CONSIDERED. 
The  Public  Health  Act  of  1S75  would  appear, 
from  the  proceedings  of  tho  Rural  Sanitary 
Authorities  in  various  districts  in  the  north  of 
England,  where  so  much  needed,  to  be  obscure. 

The  part  of  the  Act  which  immediately  con- 
cerns builders  is  that  which  shows  whose  duty  it 
is  to  put  in  sewers;  and  here  considerable  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  have  arisen. 

The  15th  clause  of  the  Act  recites, — “ Every 
local  authority  shall  keep  in  repair  all  sewers 
belonging  to  them,  and  shall  cause  to  be  made 
such  sewers  as  may  be  necessary  for  effectually 
draining  their  district  for  tho  purposes  of  this 
Act."  No  doubt  this  clause  confers  power  on 
the  authorities  to  make  the  sewers,  but  it  does 
not  Bettlc  who  is  to  pay  for  them.  Supposing 
a large  quantity  of  land  is  laid  out  in  building 
sites  in  agricultural  districts,  who  is  bound  to 
provide  the  main  drainage  for  it  ? A case  has 
arisen  thuswise  : — Lord  Boyne  and  other  largo 
landholders  have  laid  out  extensive  tracts  of 
agricultural  land  ns  building-ground,  and  have 
demanded  that  these  lands  be  drained  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  body  of  ratepayers.  The 
length  of  tho  streets,  as  shown  by  the  block- 
plans  of  Lord  Boyne  aud  Major  Cochrane,  are 
9,854  yards,  or  nearly  six  mile3  of  sewers — 


according  to  the  measurement  of  the  sur- 
veyor. lu  order  to  render  this  land  suitablo 
for  building  purposes,  tho  sewers  would  havo 
to  bo  5 ft.  deep,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  11.  per 
yard.  If  the  sewers  have  to  bo  constructed  by 
tho  ratepayers,  they  would  not  bo  made  for  any- 
thing  like  that  sum,  for  tho  money  would  have 
to  bo  borrowed ; and  in  that  caso  tho  Local 
Government  Board  would  step  in  and  compel 
tho  ratepayers  to  drain  tho  cellars.  It  is  also 
urged  that  if  this  bo  carried  out,  it  would  be 
years  and  years  beforo  all  this  land  could  be 
built  upon,  as  tho  ratepayers  would  be  in  no 
particular  haste  to  make  tho  sewers. 


AN  ENGLISH  CHURCH  AT  ST.  SERVAN, 
BRITTANY. 

A new  church  has  been  built  by  tho  English 
residents  at  St.  Servan,  Brittany,  near  tho  port 
of  St.  Malo.  Hitherto  a small  chapel  has  been 
rented,  but  this  had  long  been  found  to  be  incon- 
venient, and  too  small  for  the  increasing  English 
population.  Tho  now  building,  which  was  used 
for  tho  first  time  lasc  Sunday  week,  will  accom- 
modate about  300  peoplo,  and  consists  of  nave 
(without  aisles)  and  sanctuary.  A wooden 
screen  divides  off  tho  westernmost  bay,  forming 
an  entrance-lobby,  and,  with  another  smaller 
screen,  a vestry,  and  it  may  eventually  be  used 
as  a support  for  a small  west-end  gallery.  Tho 
building  is  an  instance  of  a remarkably  cheap 
church,  the  total  C03t  being  lees  than  1,0001, 

Freestone,  being  costly  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  very  sparingly  used.  Tho  walls  stand  upon  a 
granite  plinth,  and  aro  formed  of  tho  maronncric 
ordinaire  of  tho  neighbourhood.  The  east  and 
west  windows  aro  filled  with  tracery,  and  tho 
sido  windows  are  coupled  lancets.  The  roof  is 
pitched  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  has 
curved  principals  and  collars.  Tho  works  havo 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Jersey, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  TV.  Niven,  the  masonry  being 
done  by  French  workmen,  and  the  carpentry  and 
joinery  by  men  from  Jersey,  both  boing  much 
less  expensivo  thnn  in  England. 


NEW  BANKING  PREMISES  AT 
MIDDLESBROUGH. 

A substantial  block  of  buildings,  for  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  was  opened  for  busiuess  last  week. 
The  Bite,  a corner  one,  measuring  about  82  ft.  by 
GG  ft.,  is  one  of  tho  best  in  the  town,  being  close 
to  tho  now  railway  station,  now  in  course  of 
erection.  It  has  been  erected  from  tho  designs 
of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins,  of  Darlington. 

Tho  buildings,  which  embraco  the  bank  itself 
and  a mannger'B  house  at  tho  sido,  aro  built 
entirely  of  rubbed  ashlar,  with  moulded 
Begmental  pointed  doors  and  windows,  the  latter 
on  tho  ground. floor  being  filled  in  with  orna- 
mental wrought-iron  grilles.  Tho  floor  above 
tho  bank  portion,  which  is  of  fire-proof  construc- 
tion by  Messrs.  Dennett,  of  London  and  Notting- 
ham, is  devoted  to  suites  of  offices. 

The  interior  of  the  banking-room  is  somewhat 
novel  in  treatment ; iustauco  the  arcade  between 
the  public  and  the  cashiers,  which  appears  to 
have  been  adopted  to  meet  tho  requirements  of 
the  fire-proof  arrangements. 

The  contractors  for  the  work  have  been  : — 
brickwork  and  masonry,  Mr.  Jackson,  Middles- 
brough  ; carpenter  and  joiner’s  work  and  fittings, 
Messrs.  It.  Robson  A Son,  of  Durham  ; slating, 
Mr.  Georgo  Pattison,  Darlington  ; plastering, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Ormerod,  Carlislo;  plumbing,  glazing, 
Ac.,  Mr.  Hudson,  Middlesbrough  ; the  carving 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  A Brindley,  of 
London ; strong  rooms,  doors,  and  safes,  by 
Messrs.  Chubb  ; metal  work,  Mr.  Siddell,  Dar- 
lington ; gas-fittings,  Messrs.  Russell  & Sons, 
Darlington ; principal  chimney-pieces,  Messrs. 
J.  Priestman  A Sons,  Darlington  ; and  tilo  pave- 
ments, Messrs.  Maw  A Co.  Mr.  Hindmarch 
acted  as  clerk  of  the  works. 


TOWER  OF  ST.  ANTHOLIN,  WATLING 
STREET. 

Sir, — As  this  tower  appears  to  be  in  no  little  dancer  at 
utilitarian  hands,  may  I suggest  through  your  columns, 
that  if  a clock,  and  a really  good  set  of  chimes  (not  the 
ordinary  ones,  but  those  “silvery  chimes,"  which  lend 
such  a charm  to  foreign  cities)  were  added,  the  plea  for 
its  retention  would  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  a boon 
would  be  conferred  on  the  public  generally.  Few  English- 
men who  have  had  tho  opportunity  but  must  havo  beeu 
struck  with  the  singularly  exhilarating  elfect  of  such 
chimes  in  the  midst  of  the  stern,  matter-of-fact  round  of 
daily  life  in  a great  city.  G.  McD. 


A RECTOR’S  DEFENCE  OF  THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL  DIPAPIDATIONS  ACT. 

Speaking  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Stoke- 
on-Trent  last  week,  in  tho  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed  tho  reading  of  Mr.  Rowe’s  paper  ( Builder , 
p.  911,  ante)  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 
Act,  tho  Rev.  C.  F.  C.  Pigott  said  ho  had  made 
trial  of  the  Act.  Ho  believed  when  it  was  better 
understood  it  would  bo  appreciated  as  a great 
boon,  especially  to  the  poorer  clergy.  The  old 
Btate  of  the  law  had  received  a very  bad  cha- 
racter, and  the  new  might  be  compared  with  the 
old  to  its  great  advantage.  Under  tho  old  law  a 
clergyman  who  allowed  his  holdings  to  fall  out 
of  repair  was  liable  to  a criminal  prosecution, 
and  almost  anybody  might  proceed  against  him. 
This  blot  has  now  been  taken  from  the  Statute 
Book,  and  a much  milder  process  substituted 
for  it.  If  a clergyman  allowed  his  holdings, — 
i.c.,  tho  property  of  the  Church, — to  fall  into 
decay,  the  bishop  was  directed  by  the  Act  to 
write  and  admonish  him  to  put  them  in  repair. 
If  ho  consented  and  did  it  the  matter  was  at  an 
end.  If  he  refused,  tho  now  law  might  be  put 
in  forco  against  him,  as  might  the  old  law  in  the 
previous  state  of  things.  But  in  the  new  it  was 
a civil  process  ; in  tho  old  a criminal  one.  Ho 
need  not  say  which  was  best  for  them.  What 
made  the  new  Act  unpopular  was  its  not  being 
understood  ; next,  the  great  increase  of  late  in 
tho  expense  of  building.  Further,  the  surveyor’s 
fees  not  yet  having  been  put  on  the  moderate 
footing  which  they  would  Boon  occupy.  He  felt 
suro  when  this  was  done  (and  it  would  be  done 
soon)  tho  average  cost  of  tho  surveyor  would  bo, 
he  had  no  doubt,  from  five  to  seven  guineas. 
This  would  bo  all  a clergyman  would  have  to 
pay  during  tho  whole  tenure  of  his  benefice, 
except  in  the  rarest  cases.  Ho  might  of  course 
call  in  the  surveyor  every  fivo  years  if  he  liked, 
but  tho  Act  did  not  require  this  except  in 
sequestrated  benefices.  But  the  great  boon  to 
the  poorer  clergy  was  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
for  their  repairs,  and  charging  the  loan  on  the 
benefice.  English  law  had  never,  he  believed, 
given  this  boon  to  tenants  for  lifo  before, — land- 
owners,  being  tenants  for  life,  could  borrow 
money  at  5 per  cent,  to  drain  and  build,  but 
never  to  repair.  English  law  had  been  greatly 
stretched  in  this  Act  to  benefit  the  poorer  clergy, 
and  tho  Act  required  that  they  were  not  to  bo 
charged  over  4 per  cent,  for  a loan.  It  was  a 
great  boon,  especially  to  a poor  man  entering  on 
a benefice  with  many  expenses  of  furnishing,  Ac. 
Let  them  make  this  power  to  borrow  a full 
reality,  by  bringing  to  boar  some  pressure  upon 
the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  But  let 
them  not  be  led  astray  from  their  own  interest 
by  persons  ignorant  of  the  Act.  There  would 
presently  be  a reaction  in  favour  of  the  Act, 
when  it  came  to  be  duly  administered.  For  his 
part,  he  greatly  admired  its  main  provisions. 


STATUE  TO  A MAN  FROM  THE  RANKS. 

Last  week  a statue  was  erected  to  one  of  those 
representative  men,  who  at  the  time  he  entered 
lifo  was  only  a lonely,  friendless  boy,  who  toiling 
early  and  late  at  a bottle  factory,  died  a member 
of  Parliament  for  his  native  town,  Sunderland. 

Tho  memorial  consists  of  a full-length  figure 
of  about  S ft.  G in.  high,  elevated  upon  a pedestal 
measuring  about  7 ft.  G in.  from  the  ground.  The 
figure,  which  is  composed  of  bronze,  is  so  placed 
that  the  light  from  the  south  falls  full  upon  it, 
and  is  represented  holding  a scroll  in  the  hand  as 
if  about  to  address  an  assembly.  The  pedestal, 
which  is  composed  of  finely  polished  granite,  bears 
the  inscription, — “John  Candlish,  M.P.;  born 
1815,  died  1871.” 

The  baseis  of  light  shap  granite  finely  executed, 
and  the  whole  rests  upon  a substantial  concrete 
foundation.  The  bronze  figure  was  cast  at 
Young’s  foundry,  Pimlico,  Mr.  C.  Bacon  being  the 
sculptor. 

Sunderland  is  indebted  to  the  deceased  for  its 
sanitary  reform,  that  from  being  once  a mass  of 
fever  and  stricken  lanes  it  has  now  for  years 
past  been  a very  healthy  town. 


The  New  Hospital  for  Aldershott.— A 

large  number  of  workmen  are  already  engaged 
making  preparations  for  laying  the  foundation, 
stone  of  the  new  military  hospital.  The  building 
will  be  on  the  plan  of  the  military  hospital  at 
Woolwich,  and  will,  when  completed,  cost  about 
30,0001.  One  wing,  at  a coBt  of  3,0001.,  will  bo 
erected  probably  before  the  end  of  this  year. 
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DEATH  IS  THE  SEWERS. 

Outt  attention  has  been  called  by  more  tlmn 
one  correspondent  to  such  passages  as  these  in 
the  Agenda  papers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  -of 
Works  : — 

"That  the  sum  of  20/.  be  granted  to  Thomas  Jupp, 
ln'oly  employed  as  cleaner  at  the  Crossness  Pumping 
Station,  who  has  been  discharged  from  tho  hospital  hopc- 
essly  blind.” 

"That  Mrs.  Helen  Crichton  be  informed  in  reply  to  her 
letter  apprising  the  Board  of  tho  death  of  her  uncle,  John 
IV.  Wilkins,  late  inspector  of  Flushers  under  the  Board, 
and  requesting  tho  Board  to  grant  her  some  pecuniary 
assistance  towards  the  support  of  his  daughter,  who  is  left 
unprovided  for,  thnt  the  Board  have  no  funds  at  their 
disposal  for  such  a purpose.” 

Such  entries  occur  so  often  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  or  not  tho  Board 
have  taken  any  proper  advice  on  tho  subject. 


INVERNESS  TOWN-IIALL  COMPETITION. 

The  plans  sent  in  in  competition  for  the 
proposed  new  town- hall  in  Inverness  were! 
remitted  some  months  ago  to  Mr.  David  Bryce, 
R.S.A.,  to  be  reported  on  by  him.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  town  council  on  tho  6th  inst. 
Mr.  Bryce’s  report  was  read,  as  follows  : — 

“I  have  carefully  considered  the  several  competitive 
designs  for  the  proposed  town-hall  at  Inverness,  consisting 
of  forty-one  drawing*,  along  with  the  instructions  given 
by  the  committee  to  the  various  competitors.  I have  also 
procured  from  Mr.  Andrew  Lawrie,  a thoroughly  qualified 
ordaiued  surveyor,  probable  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  such  buildings,  and,  on  the  whole,  have  to  report 
as  follows  : — 

I am  of  opinion  that  nono  ot  the  plans  can  be  carried 
out  for  the  specified  sum,  even  with  the  additional  rent 
capitalised  that  might  bo  obtained  for  places  and  apart- 
ments not  actually  to  be  occupied  for  the  business  pur- 
poses of  the  town.  I have  valued  tho  rental  of  the 
apartments  shown  on  tho  different  plans  at  about  the  same 
relative  proportions,  so  ns  to  arrive  as  near  as  possible  at 
what  would  be  tho  probahlo  return  from  them.  These 
amounts  are  embodied  in  Mr.  Andrew  Lnwrie’s  report, 
dated  September  30th,  1875,  which  is  sent  herewith. 

Tho  first  set  of  plans,  consisting  of  tho  drawings 
numbered  from  1 to  11  inclusive,  and  with  tho  motto 
"Let  Honour  Follow,”  is  tho  best;  and  taking  into 
account  every  expense  necessary  to  render  the  buihiing  fit 
for  occupation,  I do  not  think  it  could  bo  erected  for  a 
less  sum  than  15,001/.  If  however,  the  perspective  eleva- 
tion, marked  No.  13,  is  adopted  in  place  of  elevation 
No.  11,  it  would  cost  less,  say  14,112/.,  both  these  sums 
being  exclusive  of  architect’s  fees  atid  clerk  of  works' 
salary,  but  including  every  other  expense,  painting, 
marbles,  gasfitting,  hells,  street  pavements,  Ac.  I have 
only  further  to  add  thnt  all  tho  drawings  are  highly 
creditable  to  the  several  competitors,  who  must  hare 
bestowed  upon  them  a great  deal  of  labour  and  study.  I 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  auy  further  information  that  msy 
bo  required." 

Tho  design  thus  selected  is  by  Mr.  Lawrie, 
architect.  Mr.  Bryce’s  report  was  remitted  to  a 
committee  for  consideration. 


NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  SHEFFIELD. 

Mr.  TnoMAS  Jessop,  a steel  manufacturer, 
of  Sheffield,  has  signified  his  intontion  of  defray- 
ing the  cost  (22,0001.)  of  the  erection  of  a new 
hospital  for  women  in  that  town.  At  a meeting 
of  the  hospital  committee,  on  the  4th  inst., 
twelve  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  were  opened.  Mr.  Jessop  having 
intimated  a preference  for  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
John  Chambers  & Son,  of  Commercial-street, 
who  offered  to  do  tho  work  for  16,2501.,  their 
tender  was  accepted.  This  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  heating  apparatus  and  other  matters, 
which,  with  the  coat  of  the  land,  will  bring  the 
total  up  to  21,0001.  To  this,  again,  will  have  to 
be  added  the  cost  of  furnishing, — all  which  Mr. 
Jessop  proposes  to  defray.  The  plans  of  tho 
building  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster, 
architect.  Its  style  will  be  Gothic,  and  it  will 
be  built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
building,  which  on  plan  takes  the  form  of  the 
letter  T>  will  have  three  stories,  and  will  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  although  one 
roof  will  cover  the  whole.  The  main  portion  of 
the  structure  will  be  used  as  the  hospital  proper, 
but  the  wing  abutting  on  Victoria-street  will  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  midwifery  only,  and 
will  be  entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of  tho 
building.  The  ground- floor  of  tho  hospital 
portion  will  be  set  apart  chiefly  for  administra- 
tion and  out-door  patients.  In  the  next  story 
there  will  be  four  wards  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
patients. Two  of  these  wards  will  hold  five 
beds  each,  but  the  others  will  bo  only  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  patients  in  each. 
Bath-rooms  and  lavatories  will  be  erected  near 
tho  wards,  and  on  the  same  floor  will  be  the 
operating  theatre.  The  upper  story  will  have  a 
similar  disposition  of  wards,  and  will  be  designed 
to  accommodate  the  same  number  of  patients. 
Tho  midwifery  department  of  the  institution  will 
also  contain  three  stories,  the  ground-floor  being  ■ 


divided  into  a day. room  for  the  in-patients,  a 
consulting-room,  and  a sitting-room  for  tho 
matron.  The  next  story  will  compriso  two 
wards  capablo  of  accommodating  four  persons, 
and  tho  uppor  story  ono  small  ward,  with  bod. 
rooms  and  other  conveniences.  Tho  building 
has  been  designed  with  a view  to  tho  accom- 
modation of  about  thirty-five  in-patients. 


THE  TRADE  UNIONS  CONGRESS. 

The  eighth  annual  National  United  Trado 
Unions  Congress,  consisting  of  betwoen  one  and 
two  hundred  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  commenced  its  sittings  on 
Monday  last,  in  tho  Assembly-rooms,  Crown- 
street,  Glasgow.  Mr.  John  Battersley,  prosident 
of  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  was  elected 
president  of  the  congress ; and  Mr.  James 
Wilkie,  of  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  secretary. 
The  business  of  tho  congress  during  tho  week 
will  include  discussions  on  tho  various  Acts 
affecting  labour,  tho  composition  and  payment  of 
juries,  the  election  of  magistrates,  tho  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  arbitration  in  trade  disputes,  and 
the  Patent  Laws.  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  chairman 
of  the  Parliamentary  Bills  Committee,  presided 
at  the  opening.  The  officials  of  jthe  congress 
were  afterwards  elected.  Mr.  Howell  read  tho 
Parliamentary  Committee’s  report.  The  com- 
mittee expressed  their  satisfaction  with  tho 
passing  of  tho  Employers  and  Workmen  Act, 
and  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act,  and  with  the  tone  of  tho  speeches  in  the 
House  on  these  Bills.  They  recognised  the  great 
value  and  importance  of  these  now  laws.  Work- 
men being  no  longer  under  an  exceptional 
criminal  code,  their  emancipation  was  complete. 
The  committee  have  prepared  a memorial  Betting 
forth  the  amendments  they  desire  on  the  Trade 
Unions  Act,  and  expressing  a hope  that  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  will  introduce  a measure 
on  tho  subject  next  session.  The  committee  had 
always  advised  trade  societies  to  register  under 
this  Act.  While  they  felt  the  Compensation  to 
Workmen  Bill  to  ho  in  tho  right  direction,  they 
objected  to  the  limitation  of  time  for  preferring 
claims,  to  tlio  limitation  of  awards  to  2001.,  to 
the  deduction  of  sums  contributed  by  employers 
to  accident  funds,  and  to  the  exemption  of  em- 
ployers of  fewer  than  ten  persons.  They 
advised  that  the  committee  should  act  in  concert 
with  any  other  body  to  got  a satisfactory  measure 
next  session.  Tho  committee  regretted  that  the 
Factory  Act  Commission  did  not  include  some 
ono  member  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
children,  young  persons,  and  women  in  whole- 
sale and  retail  shops,  whose  practical  knowledge 
would  be  of  immense  valuo.  The  committee 
were  strengthened  in  this  by  the  fact  that  tho 
Commission  had  held  a private  sitting  in 
Glasgow  to  hear  the  evidence  of  persons  who 
would  not  otherwise  come  forward  on  the  ground 
that  some  workpeople  had  been  threatened  with 
dismissal  if  they  gave  evidence.  Tho  balance- 
sheet  from  January  to  October  showed  an  income 
of  5491.,  and  a similar  expenditure. 


THE  ORGAN  AT  ST.  MARY’S  WOOLNOTH. 

Sir, — "An  Architect"  is,  I think,  quite  right 
in  regarding  the  removal  and  rebuilding  of  an  old 
organ,  such  as  that  by  Schmidt  in  the  above- 
named  church,  as  an  operation  rather  hazardous 
to  the  iustrument.  The  old  pipes  often  will  not 
bear  the  knocking  about  consequent  on  removal, 
organ-pipe  metal  being  genorally  comparatively 
soft,  and  not  ono  of  the  most  durable  of 
materials. 

Tho  mere  transportation  from  a gallery  to  the 
ground-floor  is  not,  howevor,  necessarily  preju- 
dicial to  the  effect  of  an  organ,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  unless  the  organ  is  placed  in  a narrow 
and  confined  situation.  That  is  almost  always 
fatal  to  its  effect,  and  that  is  unfortunately  what 
is  constantly, — in  fact,  all  but  universally, — done 
now.  The  removal  of  tho  St.  Paul’s  organ  from 
the  screen  to  the  position  under  the  choir-arcade 
is  a case  in  point;  the  deterioration  of  effect 
there  was  not  the  result,  I conceive,  of  removing 
it  to  lower  level,  but  of  the  oonfined  situation. 
The  great  desideratum  for  an  organ  in  regard  to 
position  is  free  open  space  all  round  it ; and  if 
this  is  ensured,  a low  position  is  no  disadvantage 
to  its  tone,  but  rather  the  contrary,  as  it  then 
derivos  increased  resonance  from  the  proximity 
of  tbs  floor  ; and,  in  fact,  nn  organ  in  a gallery 
is  often  injured  in  effect  by  being  too  near  tho 
roof,  and  having  the  sound  driven  down  on  it, 
and  the  larger  pipes  partially  smothered. 

If  tho  intention  were  to  put  the  organ  of 


St.  Mnry  Woolnoth  into  one  of  those  abominable 
receptacles  called  “ organ. chambers,”  which 
architects  persist  in  contriving  to  ruin  the  effect 
of  an  organ,  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to 
keop  it  where  it  is.  But  if  a tolerably  open  and 
unconfincd  spaco  can  ho  found  for  it  on  tho 
ground-floor,  thoro  need  not,  I think,  be  any 
apprehension  of  its  effect  being  injured  merely 
by  the  altered  position,  though  its  removal 
Bhould  be  a matter  for  great  care  and  caution. 

H.  H.  Statham. 


THE  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY. 

Sir, — It  appears  that  during  the  somewhat 
extended  holidays  of  tho  officers  of  the  Institute, 
the  Library  takes  care  of  itself.  One  of  the  uses 
of  tho  Library  is  as  a place  of  reference  to  the 
serial  publications  connected  with  architecture, 
for  those  who  wish  to  know  all  that  is  being  said 
without  taking  in  half-a-dozen  publications, 
weekly  or  monthly.  The  other  day  the  whole  of 
these  serials  were  in  entire  confusion,  and  the 
latest  numbers  not  to  be  found  in  any  case  ; in 
some  cases  they  were  a month  in  arrear.  It 
would  certainly  seem  possible  that  whoever  is 
left  in  charge  might  be  instructed  to  keep  these 
papers  in  order,  and  see  that  each  is  put  in  its 
place  as  it  comes  in. 

By  the  way,  if  yon  turn  in  to  look  at  the 
week’s  papers  on  Saturday,  they  are  never  in 
the  Library,  bat  always  liavo  to  bo  Bent  for  from 
tho  secretary’s  office.  As  the  jonrnals  are  taken 
in  for  tho  use  of  the  subscribers  generally,  and 
not  for  tho  secretary’s  private  reading,  this  also 
is  not  quite  the  correct  thing.  A Member. 


TELEGRAPH  WIRES  OVER  HIGHWAYS. 

The  stipendiary  magistrate  (Mr.  A.  Biggo)  of  the 
Brighton  Borough  Bench  was  last  week  engaged  some 
time  over  tho  hearing  of  a case,  in  which  Messrs.  Cramer 
and  Co.,  tho  well-known  musical  publishers,  were  tho  com- 
plainants, and  Henry  Neale  and  William  Lewry,  both 
officials  in  tho  Town  Surveyor's  department,  were  the 
defendants.  Mr.  Warner  Sleigh  (instructed  by  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Lamb,  solicitor),  acted  for  complainants,  and  Mr. 
Merrificld  (instructed  by  the  Town  Clerk)  did  tho  same 
for  defendants. 

Mr.  Sleigh,  in  slating  (ho  case,  said  that  Messrs.  Cramer 
had,  at  considerable  cost,  erected  a telegraph  wiro  over 
tho  houses  connecting  (heir  two  establishments,  to  which 
nobody  objected,  and  it  was  a thing  done  in  all  tho  large 
towns  of  England  and  America,  and  without  objection. 
However,  the  Brighton  Corporation  objected  to  this  wire 
nnd  some  time  ago  preferred  an  indictment  against  Messrs! 
Cramer,  but  never  proceeded  with  it,  and  the  telegraphic 
communication  continued  until  last  Juno  or  July,  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  tho  connexion  was  severed,  the  flro 
escape  (it  was  since  ascertained)  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
Some  correspondence  ensued  between  Messrs.  Cramer 
nnd  the  Town  Clerk,  nnd  tho  wire  was  re  connected,  and 
remained  in  use  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  tho 
29th  of  September  last,  when  it  was  again  severed  in  two 
places,  and  the  present  defendants  being  proved  t j be  tho 
delinquents,  this  action  arose,  and  as  the  Town  Clerk  had 
given  him  notice  that  the  defendants  would  be  represented 
hy  counsel  he  took  it  that  tho  wrongful  nnd  wilful  act 
was  ordered  by  the  Town  Council  or  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, especially  as  two  members  of  the  Corporation 
now  on  the  Bench  had  intimated  that  they  would  take  no 
part  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Merrificld  hcronpon  stated  that  although  the 
defendants  pleaded  guilty,  he  did  not  admit  that  the  wire 
was  cut  by  the  authority  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Sleigh  could  not  accept  this,— cither  the  wire  was 
ent  by  authority  or  on  the  defendants'  own  responsibility, 
and  this  latter  was  highly  improbablo. 

Mr.  Merrifield  repeated  his  former  pleading,  and  added 
that  the  defendants  had  acted  on  a wrong  improssion,  and 
must  take  the  consequences.  Tho  Corporation,  if  they 
wished  to  try  tho  question  by  catting  tho  wiro,  would  give 
notice  of  their  intention. 

Mr.  Sleigh  said  his  friend  was  blowing  hot  and  cold  in 
one  breath ; first,  he  said  that  defondants  did  an  un- 
warrantable act;  and,  secondly,  that  if  the  Corporation 
choso  to  do  a similar  act  they  could  on  giving  notice.  It 
was  saying,  “ Let  us  oft’  easily  this  tirao,  and  we  will  do  it 
again  if  wo  think  lit.”  This  would  not  do,  and  he  demanded 
the  authority  for  theso  men  to  go  prowling  about  in  tho 
night  doing  wanton  daraago  ; and,  instoad  of  counsel 
pleading  apologetically,  this  ought  to  be  done. 

There  being  no  responso  to  this,  and  Mr.  Sleigh  calling 
no  witnesses,  tho  Stipendiary  and  his  colleagues  were  agreed 
that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  way  in  which  tho 
transaction,  to  which  the  defendants  pleaded  guilty,  had 
been  effected.  The  law  regarded  it  os  especially  bad  ’in  all 
such  cases  when  committed  between  the  hours  of  nine  p.m. 
and  six  a.m.  Neale  would  be  fined  51.,  and  1/.  10s.  as  half 
tho  damage  (estimated  at  3/.),  and  Lewry  tho  remaining 
1/.  10j.,  and  a fine  of  1/. 

Before  the  parties  left  tho  Court,  tho  Stipendiary 
remarked  that  the  erection  of  telegraph  wires  across 
the  streets  might  be  a fit  subject  for  the  Social  Science 
CoDgrc9S  to  discuss. 


New  Font  for  Gloucester  Cathedral. — 
A Gloucester  paper  states  that  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Gibbs,  of  TynteBfield,  had  expressed  a desire  to 
present  a new  font  to  Gloucester  Cathedral,  but 
was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  wish.  His 
son,  knowing  of  this  intention,  has  instructed 
Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley  to  construct  a font, 
"without  limit  as  to  cost.” 
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THE  STRAND  AND  COVENT  GARDEN. 

Sib,— My  neinhbour9  and  myself  ought  to  be  Tery  much 
obligcd4o  the  press  for  having,  however  tardily,  taken  up 
the  subject  of  our  local  administration.  Permit  me  to 
thank  you  for  your  article  on  the  “Government  of  the 
Strand  and  its  neighbourhood,”  and,  in  continuation  of 
that  part  ofit  relating  to  street-cleansing,  to  oiler  you  the 
following  notes  carefully  taken  on  the  spot. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2St’h  of  September  Inst,  scavengers 
began  to  sweep  up  llcdlbrd-strect  nt  twelve  noon.  On 
Thursday,  the  doth  ult.,  scavengers  carttdawayat  one 
p.m.  On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  October,  we  were  favoured 
with  what  is  known  as  a pouring  wet  day,  and  at  half-past 
eleven  Bedford-strect  was  not  even  swept  up  ; only  at  ten 
minutes  past  twelve  did  the  functionaries  of  the  broom 
appear,  when  they  collected  the  horse-dung,  liquid  matter, 
vegetable  and  other  refuse,  into  heaps  in  tho  kennel, 
thereby  damming  at  intervals  tho  steady  and  necessary 
flow  of  the  street  drainage.  These  heaps,  which  were 
sliced  and  smashed  every  minute  by  the  wheels  of  passing 
vehicles,  were  still  visible  in  Bedford-9trcet  at  two  p.m. 

On  Thursday,  tho  5th  inst.,  at  eleven  a.ro.,  none  of  the 
streets  immediately  surrounding  Covent-garden  were  even 
swept.  Itinerant  cabs  and  carriages  rolled  over  a carpet 
of  vegetable  leaves.  On  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  at  a 
quarter  to  one,  a curt  was  being  filled  by  dustmen  in  King- 
street.  At  the  same  time  the  usual  heaps  of  hr.  ken 
vegetables,  straw,  dung,  and  other  "matter  in  the  wrong 
place”  were  carefully  arranged  along  Garrick-street  and 
S’ew-street.  On  Saturday,  the  Pth  inst.,  at  a quarter  to 
twelve  noon,  six  scavengers  began  to  sweep  up  in  Bcdford- 
street.  The  heaps  of  refuse  were  removed  from  the  samo 
street  about  ball-past  two  ; and  at  a quarter  past  live  p.m. 
a dustman  was  engaged  in  Chundos-street  with  the  cart 
in  shovelling  up  a heap  ol  vegetables  which,  like  the  last 
rose  of  summer,  had  been  left  dying  alone. 

It  is  useless  to  apply  to  Mr.  Fry,  the  surveyor  to  the 
District  Board.  Two  horses  and  two  carts  cannot  do 
more  work  in  one  day  than  two  horses  and  two  carts  are 
accustomed  to  do.  Householders  hero  arc  poisoned  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  with  tho  long  stagnant  contents  of 
their  dust-bins,  which  are  often  emptied  "at  that  hour. 
Mr.  Colam  has  just  oflcred  a reward  lor  tho  discovery  of 
certain  offenders  who  have  poisoned  some  local  cats.  Can 
he  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  men  and  women  who  live 
in  this  neighbourhood  from  being  poisoned?  A society 
for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ratepayers,  and  for  tho 
entire  abolition  of  modern  vestrymen,  would  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  everyone  who  is  unfortunately 

A Hesidkxt  is  Covext  Gahdex. 


PROPOSED  PLATFORM  ON  LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

Sin,— As  ft  matter  of  fairness,  I trust  you 
will  reprint  tho  following  from  tho  Builder  of 
January  15th,  1870.  T.  I. 

“ Louden  Bridge  Traffic.—  Provision  for  extra  accom- 
modation for  the  constantly  increasing  trallicon  London 
Bridge,  which  is  urgently  needed,  has  been  suggested  to 
be  supplied  by  various  methods.  Amongst  them  a plan 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  T.  Ivisou,  who  sonic  time  since  sub- 
mitted a design  to  the  Corporation  of  London,  for  steel 
or  iron  bridges  fur  the  accommodation  of  foot-passengers 
at  street  crossings.  His  design  for  Loudon  Bridge  is 
based  upon  the  same  idea,  namely  : — to  carry  the  foot- 
passenger  trallie  over  the  carriage-road.  This  he  proposes 
to  do  at  Loudon  Bridge  by  a platform  of  25  ft.  wido 
extending  ulong  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  with  cross 
galleries  at  each  ciul  of  tho  platform,  which  would  serve 
for  strett  crossings,  and  with  cross  galleries  over  each 
pair  of  piers,  to  give  firmness  to  the  structure.  The 
gallery  would  be  IS  ft.  high,  clear,  and  would  be  supported 
upon  clusters  of  Corinthian  columns.  Two  spaces  of 
25  ft.  wido  would  bo  left  on  each  side  over  each  arch  of  the 
bridge,  to  allow  cross  carriage  traffic  if  required.  Tho  piers 
and  abutments  would  he  carried  up  to  the  top  of  tho 
structure  in  Portland  stone,  enriched  with  Caryatides.* 
The  footways  on  the  bridge  would  be  thrown  into  tho 
carriage  road,  and  thus  provide  for  six  lines  of  vehicles, 
the  number  fur  which  there  is  space  upon  the  new  Black- 
friars  and  the  Westminster  Bridges.  One  objection  to  this 
plan  is  the  asserted  insullicicncy  of  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge  to  carry  any  greater  weight  than  they  already 
bear.”  

Sir, — Would  not  an  additional  bridge,  simply  for  foot- 
passengers,  parallel  to  the  eastern  side  ol  London  Bridge, 
i>e  a good  expedient  ? It  would  enable  enough  ol  the^ 
present  fool  wavs  to  be  added  to  ;he  roadway  to  admit  ol 
one  line  of  tra’llic  extra,  and  it  would  allbrd  ns  good  a 
view  of  the  bridge  as  any  to  lie  obtained  from  the  river. 
There  is  great  outcry  against  disfiguring  tho  bridge,  but 
very  few  who  are  on  it  comprehend  its  beauties. 

A bridge  for  foot-passengers  only  could  be  cheaply 
approached,  and  might  he  very  lightly  constructed  com- 
pared to  what  wheel  trallic  accommodation  would 


For  the  defendant,  it  was  contended  thnt  there  was  no 
crack  nt  nil,  but  merely  n water-mark,  which  was  common 
in  marble,  which  would  get  no  worse,  nnd  would  not  dis- 
figure the  face  of  the  stone. 

The  defendant’s  testimony  on  these  points  was  con- 
firmed by  thnt  of  Mr.  William  Perks,  marblo  mason,  of 
the  Ty thing,  who  had  lalcly  seen  tho  stone,  and  who  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  there  was  no  displacement  of  sub- 
stance or  any  crack  whatever,  but  merely  a discolouration, 
which  would  not  injuriously  allect  the  stone. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 


Draym 


■alking  beside  their  horses’  heads  require 
, and  the  raised  gangway  scheme  would  be 
of  no  service  to  them.  U.  ^ • 


ACTION  AGAINST  A MASON  FOR 
DEFECTIVE  WORK. 

Tiie  plaintiir  in  this  case  is  a shopkeeper  of  Hartley 
named  William  Charles,  and  the  defendant,  Thomas  Win  tie, 
is  a stone  and  marble  mason  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Bentley 
was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Meredith  for  the  defendant. 
The  act  ion  was  for  the  recovery  of  9/.  8s.,  amount  paid  to 
the  defendant  for  a headstone,  which  it  was  alleged  was 
now  defective  and  faulty.  In  May,  187-1,  the  plaintitl’ 
ordered  the  defendant  to  erect  a marble  bendstone  in 
Hartley  churchyard,  and  the  defendant  undertaking  tliat  it 
should  be  a good  sound  stone.  On  the  Sunday  succeeding 
its  erection,  the  plair- till’  discovered  that  the  stone  was 
cracked,  and  the  fault  had  since  become  worse.  On  seeing 
tho  defendant  as  to  this  he  promised  to  try  and  repair  the 
error,  but,  if  he  found  that  impossible,  to  erect  a new 
stone.  Evidence  in  support  of  the  plaintill’s  testimony 
was  given  by  a Mr.  Saunders,  of  Hartley,  who  bad  seen 
the  stone  lately,  and  described  it  as  being  a bad,  unsound 


• The  cross  galleries  wero  supported 
placed  at  the  inner  angles  of  the  piers,  which 
otherwise  interfered  with. — T.  I. 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Garth. — On  the  6th  ulfc.  tho  second  school 
erected  by  tho  Llangollen  School  Board  was 
opened  nt  Garth,  near  Llangollen.  Tho  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  Owen,  of  Liverpool,  tho  builders 
being  Messrs.  V.  J.  Roberts  & Co.,  Llangollen. 
Tho  plan  is  that  of  a Latin  cross,  tho  school- 
room forming  tho  shaft,  and  tho  class-rooms  each 
side  forming  tho  arms.  Tho  size  of  the  school- 
room inside  is  30  ft.  by  18  ft.,  each  class-room 
being  18  ft.  by  13  ft.,  and  tliero  aro  small  porohes 
each  side  forming  separate  entrances  for  boys 
and  girls.  Tho  building  is  intended  for  a mixed 
school,  but  there  aro  separato  playgrounds, 
closets,  and  class-rooms.  The  stylo  adopted  is 
simplo  domestic  Gothic,  and  the  total  cost  has 
been  about  COOL 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The  Snow-strcet  Board 
Schools  were  opened  on  the  20th  ult.  for  the 
reception  of  pupils.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Whichello,  builder,  Newcastle, 
was  tbo  contractor  for  the  execution  of  the  whole 
of  the  works.  The  accommodation  for  the  mixed 
echool  comprises  a boys’  hall,  lighted  by  windows 
along  cither  side,  and  six  class-rooms.  Tho 
infants’  school,  besides  a commodious  ball,  with 
three  galleries,  has  two  class-rooms.  Each  of 
tho  schools  has  a room  set  apart  for  ablutions, 
and  there  aro  spacious  playgrounds  provided, 
with  suitable  contrivances  for  tho  amusement 
of  the  children,  and  covered  sheds  fur  wet 
weather. 

Fordoun. — At  a special  meeting  of  tbo  For- 
doun  School  Board,  on  tho  17th  ult.,  Mr.  John- 
ston, architect,  was  instructed  to  preparo  plans 
and  specifications  for  a new  school  for  sixty 
scholars  at  Landsend. 

Stourbridge. — At  a meeting  of  the  Stour- 
bridgo  School  Board,  on  tho  27th  ult.,  designs 
for  new  schools,  by  Mr.  Smallman  Smith,  archi- 
tect, wero  adopted,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
borrow  5,000?.,  for  defraying  tho  expenditure. 

Bungay. — Mr.  John  B.  Pearce,  of  Norwich, 
lias  been  appointed  architect  to  tho  Bungay 
School  Board.  The  number  of  children  to  bo 
provided  for  is  700. 

Montrose. — Tho  Lochside  School,  just  erected 
by  tho  Montrose  School  Board,  is  a plain,  one- 
story  Gothio  building,  and  contains  a school- 
room, 47  fc.  by  18  ft.  G in.,  nnd  a class-room,  16  ft. 
by  12  ft.  There  aro  separato  play-grounds  and 
offices.  Tho  contractors  for  tho  work  were, — 
mason,  Mr.  Ford;  joiner,  Mr.  David  Milno; 
slater,  Mr.  Andrew  Brown  ; plumber,  Mr.  Robert 
Fairwcathcr;  plasterer,  Mr.  David  Hogg.  Tho 
total  cost,  including  fittings,  has  been  about 

G00?. The  Townshend  School,  now  in  course 

of  erection,  has  a frontage  of  182  ft.  There  is 
a school-room,  51  ft.  G in.  by  20  ft.,  cnpablo  of 
accommodating  12S  scholars.  Thcro  aro  two 
class-rooms,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls, 
each  20  ft.  by  1G  ft.,  and  each  accommodating 
forty  pupils.  The  building  is  already  well 
tip,  contracts  having  been  entered  into  with 
the  following  tradesmen  : — Mason,  Mr.  Ford  ; 
joiners,  Messrs. Fettis  & Stephen;  slaters, Messrs. 
Stewart;  plumber,  Mr.  Robert  Fairwcntber; 
plasterer,  Mr.  William  Grant.  Tho  total  of  the 
contracts  is  about  1,1501.  Mr.  Wadie  (Brand  & 
Wadie)  is  architect  of  both  schools. 

Liverpool. — At  a meeting  of  tho  Liverpool 
School  Board,  held  on  tho  27tli  ult.,  the  Sites 
and  Buildings  Committee  recommended  that  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  R.  Wells  & Sons,  amounting 
to  11,447?.,  for  tho  erection  of  Walton. lane  school, 
bo  accepted,  provided  that  Messrs.  Wells  & Sons 
consent  to  tho  brickwork  being  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Makinson  & Glover,  as  sub-contractorB. 
The  last  proviso  in  the  recommendation  gave  rise 
to  considerable  discussion.  Subsequently  tho 
Clerk  Btated  that  a letter  had  been  received 
from  Messrs.  Wells  withdrawing  their  tender 
unless  they  wero  allowed  to  increase  it  by  160?., 
in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  bricks. 
The  tender,  as  amended,  was  then  accepted  by 
the  Board. 

Copdock  and  Washbrook  (Suffolk). — New  Board 
schools  for  the  parishes  of  Copdock  and  Wash- 
brook  wero  opened  on  the  27th  ult.  at  Copdock. 
Accommodation  i3  provided  for  130  children. 


Tho  principal  schoolroom  is  46  ft.  G in.  by  18  ft., 
fitted  with  fivo  groups  of  desks.  Tho  infants’ 
schoolroom  is  21ft.  0 in.  by  13  ft.  Lavatories 
and  conveniences  aro  provided  in  tho  play- 
ground. A master’s  house  is  attached  to  the 
school,  containing  a parlour,  kitchen,  scullery, 
and  out- offices,  and  three  bedrooms.  The  build- 
ings  have  been  erectod  by  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
of  Wushbrook,  from  tho  plans  of  Messrs.  F. 
Barnes  and  E.  F.  Bishopp,  architects,  Ipswich, 
at  a coBt  of  750?. 

Wivelsfield. — Mr.  R.  Pannet,  builder,  of  Hay- 
ward’s-heatb,  has  got  tbo  contract  for  building 
tlio  Board  schools  at  Wivelsfield,  tho  site  of  which 
is  just  to  tho  west  of  tho  present  schools.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Card,  of  Lewes. 

Chickerell. — On  the  4th  inst.  a new  Board 
school  was  opened  nt  Chickerell,  Dorset.  Tho 
building  is  Gothic  in  character.  Tho  walls  are 
built  hollow,  of  red  brick,  relieved  with  bands  and 
patterns  of  dark  groy  burnt  headers,  and  pointed 
with  white  mortar.  The  roofs  and  bell-turret 
aro  covered  with  red’  Bridgewater  tiles.  Ths 
school  has  been  designed  for  150  children,  and 
comprises  a large  room  to  be  used  as  a mixed 
school,  40  ft.  loDg  by  18  ft.  wido ; two  class- 
rooms, 12  ft.  G in.  by  18  ft.  and  18  ft.  by  16  ft. 
Tho  larger  class-room  is  fitted  with  a gallery  for 
yonDger  children.  Tho  fittings  of  the  mixed 
school  aro  of  pitch  pine,  and  are  made  movable, 
with  reversible  desks.  Tho  separato  entrances 
for  boys  and  girls  are  fitted  up  with  wash-basins 
and  hat  and  cloak  pegs.  Tho  master’s  houso 
contains  a hall,  sitting-room,  kitchen,  sculler}', 
pantry,  store-closet,  and  three  bedrooms.  Tho 
building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Innes,  of  Wey- 
mouth, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  Greaves,  archi- 
teefc,  of  London.  Mr.  Taylor  acted  as  clerk  of 
works.  Tbo  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  was  1,300?. 

Felmingham. — The  School  Board  for  the  Fel- 
mingham  and  Banningham  united  district  has 
instructed  Mr.  John  B.  Pearce,  of  Norwich,  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  new  schools 
and  teacher’s  residence  at  Felmingham. 

Chignal  St.  James.  — Tho  tender  of  Mr. 
II.  KeDnel,  builder,  Writtle,  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Chignal  St.  James’s  School  Board  for  the 
erection  of  a new  school. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wokingham. — On  tho  30th  nit.  the  endowed 
elementary  schools  known  as  “The  Palmer 
Schools,’’  which  bavo  been  in  course  of  erection 
for  tho  past  twelvo  months,  were  openod  by  tho 
Bishopof  Oxford.  The  schools  stand  inanencloBcd 
space  about  an  aero  and  a quarter  in  extent,  and 
they  are  constructed  for  325  children.  Tho 
building  is  of  plain  red  brick,  in  tbo  Tudor- Gothic 
style.  The  walls  aro  1G  in.  thick,  and  hollow. 
There  aro  a mixed  school  and  an  infants’  school. 
Tho  mixed  school-room  is  54  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  with  two  class-rooms,  one  20  ft.  by  1G  ft., 
and  the  other  14  ft.  by  1G  ft.  There  is  a porch 
and  clothcs-room  for  both  boys  and  girls,  with  a 
separato  ontranco  to  each,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  will  bo  separated  in  both  rooms  by  curtains. 
The  infants’  school  is  a distinct  department, 
having  a room  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a-t  the  end  of 
which  is  a gallery  with  a movable  platform. 
Seats  aro  arranged  for  classes,  and  attached  to 
the  infants’  room  is  a small  room  for  very  yonn<* 
children,  which  will  be  furnished  with  mattresses 
for  the  infants  to  sleep  upon.  A cloth es-room  is 
also  attached  to  tho  infanta’  department.  Tho 
buildings  aro  ventilated  on  Tobin’s  principle. 
Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood  are  the  architects ; 
the  builder  being  Mr.  Maynard,  of  WokiDgham. 
Tho  cost,  including  the  site  and  teacher’s  resi- 
dence, will  be  about  2,SOOZ. 

Lewisham. — A small  building  about  30  ft.  by 
20  ft.  has.  just  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Staines 
& Son,  in  Nightingale. grove.  Hither-green,  for 
mission  and  school  purposes  in  connexion  with 
the  Lewisham  Congregational  Church. 

Hermitage  and  Hilfield. — On  the  27th  ult.  new 
school  buildings  for  tho  use  of  these  adjoiciDg 
parishes  were  opened.  Tho  school,  with  teacher’s 
residence,  has  been  built  of  green  stone  (given 
by  Lord  Digby)  and  brick  facings,  from  a design 
by  Mr.  Walter  Fletcher,  county  surveyor,  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Kingman,  of  Lydlincb. 
The  cost  has  been  700Z. 

Hampstead. — On  tho  29th  ult.  the  new  Infants’ 
Schoolroom,  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Child’s-hill,  was  opened.  Tho  stylo  of 
the  building  is  in  harmony  with  the  chapel 
which  it  adjoins,  and  was  designed  by  the  samo 
architect,  Mr.  W.  Allen  Dixon,  of  Kentish  Town. 
Messrs.  Staines  Cc  Son  were  the  builders. 
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W<jke  (1  orkshire). — The  foundation-stone  of 
new  Church  infant  schools  was  laid  on  tlio  29th 
nit.  The  buildings  will  accommodate  1G0  infants, 
the  estimated  cost  being  about  7501.  The  Low 
Moor  Company  presented  the  site.  The  archi. 
tcct  is  Mr.  W.  II.  Iloworlh,  of  Ilippcrholmo. 

Neivnham  ( Cambridgeshire ). — A largo  school 
building  for  the  “higher  education”  of  women  has 
jnst  been  erected  nt  Ncwnham,  and  will  shortly 
be  opened.  The  building,  which  is  called  “Newn- 
hnm  liall,”  is  in  the  “Queen  Anno”  Btylo,  and 
consists  of  n ground  floor  and  three  stories.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  nre  a dining-room,  lecture, 
reception,  and  principal’s  rooms,  kitchen  and 
other  accommodation.  Tiierc  arc  fourteen  rooms 
on  the  first  floor,  including  a Jccturc-room,  17  ft. 
square,  bath-room,  itc.  The  other  rooms,  which 
measure  about  14  ft,  by  11  ft.,  will  be  used  by 
students.  There  are  the  same  number  of  rooms 
on  tho  second  floor  as  on  the  first,  and  on  the 
third  or  attic  floor  there  are  eight  rooms  and  a 
music  room,  tho  latter  measuring  22  ft.  by  17  ft. 
The  material  used  is  red  brick,  and  tho  roof  is 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  chimneys  are  lofty, 
with  moulded  cornices,  and  connected  together 
by  arches.  There  is  an  ornamental  brick  cornice 
surrounding  the  building  level  with  the  attic,  and 
at  the  angles  of  tho  various  gables  rusticated 
quoins  have  been  placed.  The  total  cost  will  bo 
about  6,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Basil  Champ, 
neys,  of  London  ; and  tho  builder  is  Mr.  J.  Bell, 
of  Cambridge  aud  Saffron  Walden  ; the  clerk  of 
the  works  being  Mr.  W.  Burgess. 

Calveley. — New  National  Schools  at  Calveley, 
Cheshire,  have  just  been  completed,  from  plans 
by  Mr.  Bowers,  architect,  Nantwich.  They  aro 
built  of  red  brick  with  ornamental  blue  fnciDgs 
and  stone  dressings.  They  are  divided  into 
master’s  and  mistress’s  apartments,  and  the 
school  proper.  The  house  upstairs  contains 
three  sleeping.rooms,  and  below  aro  sitting-room, 
kitchen,  scullery,  pantry,  «fcc.,  all  well  lighted. 
The  large  schoolroom,  which  measures  G3  ft. 
long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  has  a height  of  nearly  2G  ft., 
has  an  open  high  roof,  supported  by  timber 
beams  resting  on  stone  buttresses  springing  from 
the  walls.  There  aro  two  large  class-rooms, 
2G  ft.  by  19  ft.,  adjoining.  All  tho  rooms  have 
boarded  floors.  The  contract  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Calveley. 

Bradford.— On  the  29th  nit.  the  Bradford 
Girls’  Grammar  School,  at  tho  bottom'of  Hull- 
field-road,  was  formally  opened  by  Lady  Frederick 
Cavendish.  Tho  building  was  formerly  a private 
school,  and  was  purchased  for  the  sum  of  5,000?. 
by  the  Bradford  Ladies’  Educational  Association 
for  a Girls’  Grammar  School,  and  altered  for 
that  purpose  at  a further  cost  of  about  2,0001. 
The  contractors  for  the  several  works  required 
in  carrying  out  the  alterations  were  : — Masons’, 
slaters’,  and  plasterers’  work,  Messrs.  Illingworth 
Bros.;  plumbers',  Mr.  ltushworth,  Shipley; 
decorators’,  Mr.  E.  Harland. 

Lexden. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  school- 
house  was  laid  at  Lexden  on  the  29th  ult.  by 
Lady  Greathed.  Messrs.  Pyo  & Haywood  arc 
the  architects  of  the  schools,  which  are  to  accom- 
modate 150  children. 

Bridport. — New  National  Schools  aro  in  course 
of  erection  in  Gundry-laue,  Bridport.  They  will 
accommodate  420  children.  Tho  architect  is 
Mr.  R.  Cornick,  of  Allington,  aud  tho  builder 
Mr.  H.  Jerrard,  of  Bridport.  The  cost  will  be 
about  2,000 1. 

Coventry. — New  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  in 
connexion  with  St.  Osburg’s  Church,  Hill-street, 
vrcrc  opened  ou  tho  5th  inst.  Tho  new  schools 
are  built  of  red  brick,  with  blue  brick  bands  and 
white  stone  dressings.  There  are  two  largo 
schools,  one  for  boys,  G2\  ft.  in  length  by  22  ft. 
in  height  and  width ; and  one  for  girls  and 
infants,  75  fc.  in  length,  and  of  the  same  height 
and  width  ns  the  boys’  school.  A private  house 
for  a master  nud  mistress  adjoins  the  schools. 
Tho  architect  is  Mr.  T.  P.  Donnelly,  aud  tho 
contractors  Messrs.  Hallaui  & Price,  of  the 
Palace-yard. 


Brindley’s  Steam  Slate  Works.  — A 
company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  and  work 
the  well-known  slate  and  slate  enamelling 
business  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Brindley,  of 
Bcrmondaey-wall,  and  for  that  purpose  contracts 
liavo  been  entered  into  under  which  the  whole  of 
the  business,  including  goodwill,  machinery, 
plant,  utensils,  and  stock,  will  becomo  the  pro- 
perty of  tho  company.  The  transfer  of  the 
business  and  its  formation  into  a joint-stock 
oompany  has  been  made  on  account  of  the  direc- 
tion in  the  will  of  the  late  proprietor  to  sell.  i 


STRIKE  AND  LOCK-OUT 
OF  PLASTERERS  AT  DUNDEE. 

A dispute  has  arisen  between  tho  Dundee 
operative  plasterers  and  their  employers,  re- 
garding the  employment  of  apprentices.  In  a 
letter  to  tho  Dundee  Courier,  Mr.  Alfred  Guthrie 
(president),  aud  Mr.  James  Johnston  (sscre- 
tary),  of  the  Master  Plasterers’  Association,  state 
that  some  time  ago,  after  four  months’  corre- 
spondence and  personal  negotiation,  tho  men 
conceded  to  tho  masters  the  privilege  of  keopiDg 
a messngo-boy  in  addition  to  tho  number  of 
apprentices  allowed  to  each  master  by  tho  rules 
of  tho  Dundee  Operative  Plasterers’  Society, — 
somo  masters  being  allowed  three,  and  others 
two  apprentices.  At  tho  timo  tho  men  granted 
this  concession  (which  was  to  come  into  imme- 
diate operation)  to  tho  employers,  tho  latter 
agreed  to  certain  arrangements  as  to  tho  wages 
of  tho  men,  which  wero  not,  however,  to  have 
effect  fora  period  ofsix  months.  When  theemploy- 
ors  acted  upon  the  arrangements  they  had  made 
with  the  men  by  taking  on  tho  message-boys,  tho 
men  informed  the  employers  that  they  had  resolved 
that  all  the  rules  must  come  on  together,  and 
that  unless  the  boys  were  put  away  an  imme- 
diate strike  would  be  the  consequence.  One 
employer,  who  had  a lad  fourteen  years  old 
working  ns  a labourer  in  his  yard,  made  arrange- 
ments with  his  men  to  retain  tho  lad,  agreeing 
that  if  the  society  objected  ho  would  at  once  put 
him  away ; but,  instead  of  acting  on  this,  tho 
men  struck  work.  Tho  lad  wan  immediately 
sent  away,  but  instead  of  resuming  work  tho 
men  continued  the  strike  on  tho  plea,  as  statod 
in  their  secretary’s  letter,  that  two  of  the  Bbopa 
would  be  struck  till  tho  masters  would  make 
arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  men.  This 
was  followed  by  an  intimation  to  both  tho 
employers,  on  tho  fourth  day’after  the  strike 
occurred,  that  no  plasterer  would  bo  allowed  to 
work  for  them  unless  they  (tho  masters)  paid  all 
tho  expenses  of  the  strike. 

The  other  employers  in  the  to  wn,  with  one  excep- 
tion, have  intimated  that  until  the  men  return  to 
their  work  in  tho  two  Btruck  shops,  tho  other 
shops  in  the  town  will  be  shut. 


‘ELIGIBLE  SITES”  FOR  DWELLING. 
HOUSES  AT  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hackney  District  Board 
of  Works,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Dr.  Tripe,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  reported  that  a number  of 
houses  in  Defoe-road,  Stoke  Newington,  wero 
being  erected  on  a large  rubbish-shoot,  and  that 
the  gases  arising  from  such  refuse  would  bo 
injurious  to  health  for  at  least  two  years.  He 
suggested  that  counsel’s  opinion  should  bo  taken 
ns  to  whether  an  injunction  in  Chinoery  could 
bo  obtained  to  restrain  the  builders  from  con- 
tinuing  the  work  without  laying  down  a concrete 
foundation ; whether  an  order  for  the  removal  of 
the  refuse  might  be  obtained  under  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act;  and  whether  the  erection  of 
buildings  on  such  foundations  could  bo  prevented. 
He  also  recommended  that  a representation  be 
made  to  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of  tho 
necessity  for  an  alteration  in  tho  Building  Act, 
bo  as  to  give  greater  powers  to  local  authorities 
in  such  cases.  It  was  resolved  that  the  clerk 
should  tako  counsel’s  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  Hackney  and  ICingsland  Gazette,  it  appears, 
called  attention  to  the  subject  three  months  ago, 
and  now  protests  against  tho  delay  which  will 
be  caused  in  getting  counsel's  opinion,  and  then 
applying  for  an  injunction  in  Chancery.  It 
maintains  that  tho  District  Board  ought  to  bo 
ful.'y  conversant  with  its  powers,  aud  Bhould 
exercise  thorn  with  prompitude  and  despatch. 
While  the  lawyers  are  “ taking  time  to  consider,” 
this  fever  hotbed  (which  is  stated  by  Dr.  Tripe 
to  bo  5 ft.  deep)  may  be  covered  with  houses 
which,  ns  soon  as  inhabited,  will  afford  plenty  of 
work  lor  the  doctor  and  undertaker.  Those  who 
aro  compelled  to  live  in  new  houses  would  do 
well  to  act  upon  tho  advice  given  in  tho  following 
advertisement  in  the  Hackney  and  Kingsland 
Gazette,  evidently  inserted,  pro  lono  publico,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  houses  now  building  in 
Defoe-road  : — “Built  to  sell.  To  let,  not  to  last. 
Inspect  carcass  buildings.  Avoid  bad  founda- 
tions, dear  ground  - rents,  and  rotten  - built 
erections.” 


Bristol  Cathedral. — At  an  influential  meet- 
ing held  on  the  12th  inBt.,  at  Bristol,  it  was 
resolved  to  erect  a tower  at  the  west  end  of  the 
cathedral  as  a memorial  to  B.shop  Butler. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ospringc. — The  restoration  of  Ospringe  Parish 
Church,  Kent,  is  now  completed.  The  works 
have  comprised  a new  north  porch,  a new  west 
window,  and  tho  decoration  of  the  inner  walls 
of  tho  church.  The  total  cost  has  been 
4421.  19.  lid.,  including  1G5?.  for  tho  stained- 
glass  west  window,  by  Clayton  & Bell.  Tho 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
tho  designs  and  under  tho  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
L.  Blackburno,  architect, London;  the  contractors 
for  tho  north  porch  and  tho  west  window  were 
Messrs.  Whiting;  and  for  the  mural  decoration, 
Mr.  William  Boorman. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — On  the  4th  inst.  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  consecrated  the  new 
church  of  St.  Peter,  on  tho  St.  Mary’s-hill 
Estate,  Tunbridgo  Wells.  Tho  building  is  as 
yot  unfinished,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
It  is  a plain  structure,  and  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Willicombe  & Oakley,  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  E.  E.  Cronk,  architect. 

Hughcndcn — The  parish  church  of  Hugh  on- 
den,  Bucks,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  was  re-opened  on  Michaelmas  Day,  after 
restoration,  enlargement,  and  partial  rebuilding. 
The  old  nave  and  tower,  to  which  no  special 
architectural  beauty  or  interest  attached,  have 
been  removed,  and  tho  whole  of  the  work  west- 
ward of  tho  chancel  is  entirely  new,  the  chancel 
itself  and  a chapel  on  tho  north  side  of  it  re- 
maining intact,  beyond  the  restoration  and  re- 
arrangement of  tho  intorior.  The  new  building 
consists  of  a nave  and  north  aisle,  with  n tower 
at  tho  west  end,  tho  whole  forming,  with  the 
old  portion,  a picturesque  and  harmonious  group. 
The  work  is  carried  out,  like  the  old  building, 
in  flint  rabble,  with  stone  quoins  and  dressings. 
There  is  a peal  of  six  bells  in  the  tower,  two 
new  ones  having  been  added  by  Messrs.  Hears 
& Stainbank  sir.co  the  rebuilding.  The  total 
cost  is  between  G,000?.  and  7,000?.  The  whole 
of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Dove  Brothers,  of  Islington,  under  tho  direction 
of  tho  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  B lorn  field. 

Skirbcck. — The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Skir- 
beck,  Boston,  was  reopened  on  the  23rd  ult., 
after  restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott,  by  Mr.  H.  Clipsliam,  of  Norwell,  near 
Newark.  The  nppor  walls  of  the  nave  havo 
been  completely  renewed  externally,  the  north 
aide  restored  to  an  upright  position,  and  a pitch- 
pine  roof  placed  upon  them  to  the  ancient  pitch. 
Tho  north  aisle  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
the  south  aislo  rcfaced.  The  Early  English 
buttresses  havo  been  restored  according  to  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  progress  of  tho  work.  Tho 
original  floor  level  has  been  adopted,  the  paving 
in  tho  chancel  being  by  Godwin,  of  Lugwar- 
dine.  It  is  said  that  there  have  been  found 
traces  of  a work  of  demolition,  probably  that 
in  1284,  alluded  to  by  Thompson  in  his  history  of 
Boston,  when,  by  a flood  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  of  the  bank,  all  Boston  was  drowned, 
and  many  of  tho  churches  of  North  Holland 
damaged.  The  cost  of  the  present  works  has 
been  3,000?. 

Dartford. — The  committee  for  the  warming  of 
Dartford  Parish  Church  having  received  the 
following  tenders,  have  accepted  that  of  Messrs. 
Weekca  & Co. : — Hot  air, — Redfern,  60?.,  for  ap- 
paratus only,  to  55  degrees ; water, — Telegraphic 
Engineering  Works,  Harrow-road,  231?.  5s.  Gd. 
(small  pipes,  high  pressure)  ; Kiddle  & Co., 
Sovenoaka,  270?. ; Jones,  Backside,  270?. ; Can- 
ne'I,  Woolwich,  253?.  5s.;  Weokes  & Co.,  Dart- 
ford,  230?. 

Chatham. — The  works  in  connexion  with  the 
restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Chapel,  Chat- 
ham, built  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  in  tho  twelfth 
century,  have  been  commenced,  from  the  designs 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  restoration  works 
include  the  circu’ar  apse,  chancel,  and  north 
transept,  together  with  other  portions  of  the 
edifice,  Bhould  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
restoration  committee  prove  sufficient.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  White,  of  Lon- 
don, who  has  been  engaged  in  the  restoration  of 
Rochester  Cathedral. 

St.  Giles’ s-in-the- Fields. — The  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Giles-in-tlie-Fields  having  been  recently 
restored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  was  reopened  on  the  10th  inst. 

Bourton-on-the-  Water. — The  parish  chnrch  of 
B )urton-on-the-Water,  of  which  tho  nave  has 
been  closed  for  the  last  three  months,  during  the 
completion  of  the  now  aisle,  is  to  be  reopened  on 
tho  17th  inst.  The  work  of  restoration  has  now 
been  going  on  for  three  years.  First,  the  chancel 
was  restored,  with  new  roof  and  03k  fittings,  a 
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new  chancel  arch  built,  and  the  nave  reseated  ; 
and  the  church,  thus  far  restored,  was  opened  for 
service  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  on  December 
23,  1873.  During  the  past  twelve  mouths 
further  works  have  been  in  progress.  The  north 
wall  of  the  nnve  lias  been  arcaded,  and  an  aislo 
of  the  same  size  as  the  nave  has  been  added 
northwards  ; and  to  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  has 
been  added  a vestry  and  organ-chamber.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson;  tho  builder  is 
Mr.  Bartlett,  of  Witney. 


DISSENTING  CIIURCII-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Monton.  — A new  Unitarian  church,  built 
at  a cost  of  13,6791.,  in  place  of  a smaller 
structure  erected  in  1802,  was  opened  on  the 
23rd  nit.  at  Monton,  near  Eccles.  Tho  church 
has  been  specially  planned  with  a Tiew  to  con- 
gregational requirements,  all  the  sittings  in  the 
navo  being  placed  within  tho  line  of  tho  columns, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  congregation  can 
see  the  pulpit  uud  reading-desk,  clear  of  any 
obstruction  from  pillar.*,  tho  aisles  being  formed 
into  spacious,  well-lighted  ambulatories,  7 ft.  in 
width,  which  cau  bo  made  to  accommodate  a 
number  of  additional  seats  when  nccessnry. 
There  is  accommodation  for  510  sittings.  Tho 
exterior  of  tho  church  is  faced  with  parpoints, 
with  dressings  of  Darleydalo  stone,  the  interior 
arches  and  columns  being  of  Hollington  stone. 
There  are  a tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west 
anglo,  rising  to  a height  of  150  ft.,  and  contain- 
ing a lofty  belfry  stage,  pierced  by  two  largo 
traoeried  windows  of  two  lights  on  each  face. 
Mr.  T.  WorthiDgton,  of  Manchester,  is  the 
architect,  and  tho  contract  was  undertaken  by 
Messrs.  Clay  & Son,  of  Audensliaw. 

Stroud. — On  the  23rd  ult.  Mr.  Marling,  M.P., 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel 
in  Castle-street.  Tho  now  sito  was  purchased 
for  8001.,  and  tho  contract  for  the  building 
amounts  to  about  2,7001.  The  style  is  Grecian, 
and  the  materials  will  be  freestone  and  brick. 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester,  is  tho  architect,  and 
Mr.  Drew,  of  Chalford,  the  builder. 

Hull. — On  the  30th  ult.  tho  foundation-stone 
of  the  Ileesle-rcad  Congregational  Church  was 
laid  by  Mr.  W.  Irving,  J.P.  The  building  will  be 
in  the  Geometrical  stylo  of  Gothio  architecture, 
and  will  accommodate  about  S50  persons.  Gal- 
leries will  be  erected  over  tho  north  end  of  the 
nave,  and  in  the  transepts.  Tho  plan  of  the 
building  shows  a nave  of  good  width,  and  lofty 
proportions,  whilst  the  east  and  west  transepts 
are  rather  shallow,  but  of  nearly  equal  width. 
Immediately  adjoining  the  chapel  is  a school- 
room,  opening  from  the  main  building,  and  close 
by  are  vestries,  &o.  Red  stock  bricke,  with 
dressings  of  Ancaster  stone,  will  be  the  materials 
used.  The  woodw'ork  inside  will  be  of  fir,  lightly 
stained  and  varnished.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Samuel  Musgrave,  of  Hull ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  John  Barry,  of  Scarborough,  to  whom  tho 
contract  has  been  lot  for  5,4001. 

Birmingham. — Tho  Church  of  tho  Messiah, 
Broad-street,  Birmingham,  was  reopened  on  tho 
-3rd  inst.,  after  alterations  and  redecoration  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  tho  firm  of  Taylor  & Parker.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Pliipson. 

Malvern. — On  tho  29th  ult.  tho  memorial- 
stone  of  a new  Congregational  Church  at  Great 
Molvern  was  laid  by  Mr.  T.  It.  Hill,  M.P.  The 
new  church,  which  is  estimated  to  oost  4,5001., 
will  occnpy  a sito  at  the  foot  of  North-hill,  on 
the  Holly  Mount  estate,  and  is  designed  in  tho 
Middle  Pointed  stylo,  tho  walls  being  built  of 
Cradley  stone  lined  with  brick.  A tower  and 
spire  will  be  built  at  the  north-east  anglo,  to  a 
height  of  110  ft.  The  church  will  consist  on 
plan  of  a nave  and  side-aisles,  with  400  sittings 
on  the  ground  floor,  provision  being  made  for  a 
gallery  at  the  north  end  if  required  in  the  future. 
Its  dimensions  are,  internally,  70  ft.  by  42  ft., 
and  the  architect,  taking  advantage  of  tho  levels, 
has  provided  for  a series  of  class-rooms  below. 
Mr.  J.  Tait,  of  Leicester,  is  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Meredith,  of  Gloucester,  is  the  builder. 

Weymouth. — Memorial  stones  of  a new  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Chapel  were  laid  at  Weymouth 
on  the  29th  ult.  The  style  of  tho  building  is 
Uothic,  and  tho  materials  to  bo  used  aro  brick, 
with  Etone  dressings.  The  cost  will  be  6501. 
Mr.  L.  Bartlett,  of  Weymouth,  is  the  contractor; 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  of  Weymouth,  the 
architect. 

Crowhorough. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  was  laid  at  Crow- 
borough,  Kent,  on  the  6th  inst.  The  chapel, 
which  will  bo  erected  from  plans  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Weeks  & Hughes,  architects,  of  Tun- 


bridge Wells,  will  bo  of  red  brick  with  stone 
facings,  and  will  scat  200  persons.  Tho  cost, 
including  site,  will  be  5001. 

Mold. — The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Chapel,  Mold, 
was  reopened  on  tho  3rd  inst.,  after  alterations 
and  redecoration.  The  ohief  alteration  has  been 
tho  powingoff  and  raising  in  tiers  of  the  gallery. 
The  architect  has  been  Mr.  Owens,  of  Breck.road, 
Liverpool,  and  tho  contractor,  Mr.  E.  Peters,  of 
Loeswood,  tho  cost  being  about  6001. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CnURCH  BUILDING 

NEWS. 

Birmingham. — A now  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  was 
opened  at  Birmingham  on  the  28th  ult.  Tho 
sito  is  in  tho  Horse  Fair,  and  tho  Btylo  is  that  of 
tho  transition  from  Norman  to  Early  English. 
Tho  principal  material  used  is  brick,  with  Btono 
dressings.  Tho  main  or  west  front  is  80  ft. 
high,  nud  is  relieved  with  intersecting  round- 
arched  colonnades  in  Bath  stone,  tho  shafts 
being  of  Kilkenny  marble.  Abovo  this  is  a 
largo  five-light  wiudow,  and  below  are  the 
principal  entranco  doorways.  Internally  the 
walls  aro  faced  with  whito  bricks,  reliovcd  with 
bands  of  red.  In  plan  tho  church  will  ultimately 
comprise  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  but  at  present 
only  the  navo  and  aisles  are  completed.  The 
nnve  is  105  ft.  long,  divided  into  nine  bays  by 
eight  columns  of  red  Mansfield  Btono,  with  bases 
of  grey  Pennant,  and  capitals  of  white  Mans- 
field. The  arches  are  circular-headed,  and 
relieved  with  nail-headed  mouldings.  The  clear- 
story wiudows  will  bo  twenty  in  number,  and 
very  lofry.  The  breadth  of  tho  church,  inclu. 
ding  nave  and  aisles,  is  57  ft.  Tho  chancel 
arch,  which  is  at  present  bricked  up,  is  50  ft. 
high.  Tho  roof  principals  spring  from  corbelled 
Bhafts  of  polished  Kilkenny  marblo.  At  tho  west 
end  is  a Bmall  organ-gallery  over  the  porch.  The 
cost,  including  site,  is  about  10,0001.,  but  in  order 
to  build  tho  chancel  and  erect  the  tower  and 
spire,  which  is  to  be  175  ft.  high,  about  5,0001. 
more  will  be  required.  The  architects  aro  Messrs. 
Dunn  A Hansom,  of  Newcastle. 

Guildford. — Tho  memorial  Btono  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  laid  on  tho  21st 
ult.  in  tho  grounds  of  Sutton-placc,  near  Guild- 
ford, tho  scat  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Salvin,  by  Dr.  Danoll, 
bishop  of  Southwark.  St.  Edward’s  Church,  ns 
it  is  to  be  called,  will  bo  built  in  tho  Early  English 
style,  and  constructed  of  brick  faced  with  flint. 
The  site  is  a commanding  ono,  and  closo  to  the 
ancient  mansion  of  Sutton-place,  built  by  Sir  R. 
Weston,  knight,  in  the  timo  of  Henry  VIII. 

York. — Tho  new  Convent  and  Church  of  St. 
Joseph,  just  outside  Walmgate-bar,  York,  wero 
dedicated  on  tho  29th  ult.  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  of 
London,  is  tho  architect. 

IFcsl  Bromwich. — On  tho  5th  inst.  tho  Rev. 
Dr.  Ullathorne,  of  Birmingham,  laid  tho  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
West  Bromwich,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and 
All  Saints.  Tho  new  church  will  bo  in  tho 
Early  English  stylo,  and  will,  when  completed, 
cost  about  4,5001.  When  finished  it  will  have  a 
frontngo  to  tho  High-stroct,  with  a tower  at  ono 
corner.  At  present  it  is  not  intended  to  com- 
plete tho  cdiGce  according  to  tho  plans.  "What 
will  be  dono  will  bo  the  erection  of  a nave  65  ft. 
by  20  ft.  wide,  and  a chancel  21  ft.  by  20  ft. 
Then  will  also  bo  a north  aisle,  11  ft.  by  9 ft., 
and  ono  side  chapel  at  the  cast  end  of  the  aisle. 
Until  tho  base  of  tho  tower  is  finished  it  will 
only  be  aislo  high.  Afterwards,  and  when  the 
wholo  of  tho  alterations  aro  made,  there  will  be 
a south  aislo  with  a chapel  at  tho  end  of  it,  with 
a space  for  a sacristy,  and,  if  required,  an  organ, 
chamber.  Tho  navo  piers  will  be  of  Bath-stone, 
having  brick  arches  above  them,  and  will  be 
lighted  by  six  lancet  windows.  Externally  red 
pressed  bricks  with  Bath-stone  dressings  will  be 
used,  and  internally  tho  edifice  will  be  lined  with 
white  bricks  and  ornamental  bands  of  terracotta. 
The  building,  eo  far  as  it  will  be  immediately 
completed,  will  cost  2,500 1.,  and  will  seat  400 
people.  Messrs.  Dunn  & Hansom,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  aro  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  Barnsley 
& Son,  Birmingham,  the  builders. 


Monkwearmonth. — The  prizes  and  certifi. 
cates  granted  by  tho  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment to  the  students  of  the  science  classes,  at 
the  Workmen’s  Hall,  Monkwcarmouth,  who 
passed  the  last  examination,  wero  presented  by 
the  Mayor  of  Sunderland,  at  that  institution,  on 
the  12th  of  October. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Shippon  ( Oxon ).  — A memorial  window  has 
been  executed  by  Mossrs.  Holland  & Holt,  of 
Warwick,  for  Shippon  Church,  containing  two 
subjects  under  canopies, — Christ  bearing  His 
Cross,  and  tho  Ascension  ; in  tho  tracery  an  angel 
bearing  a scroll  and  ornament.  A brass  plate 
is  fixed  under  tho  window  explaining  that  the 
whole  was  erected  by  tho  committee,  in  memory 
of  tho  llov.  James  Hodges,  for  eight  years 
vicar  of  tho  parish,  and  Caroline  Mary,  his  wife. 

Epsom. — A window  has  been  recently  placed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent 
College,  Epsom,  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Wil- 
ber force,  who  held  a confirmation  there  only 
two  days  beforo  his  sad  death,  and  which,  it  is 
believed,  was  tho  last  public  duty  performed  by 
him.  Tho  window  will  be  in  the  stylo  of  art 
prevalent  in  tho  latter  part  of  tho  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Tho  subjects  aro  placed  beneath  canopies, 
and  aro  “Confirmation,”  and  “ Our  Lord  blessing 
little  Children.”  Tho  head  of  the  Bishop  in  tho 
confirmation  subject  has  been  taken  from  a 
likeness  of  Bishop  Wilberforco.  In  tho  tracery- 
pieces  at  tho  upper  part  of  tho  window  are 
figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  at  tho 
extromo  baso  is  a short  memorial  inscription. 
The  window  was  designed  and  completed  by 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Oldaker,  of  Epsom. 


IgtisoflaittB. 

The  Thames  Steam  Terry. — The  Thames 
Steam  Ferry  Company  (Limited)  is  instituted 
to  supply  in  part  tho  much-felt  want  of  a below- 
bridgo  communication  between  the  Middlesex 
aud  Surrey  sides  of  tho  River  Thame?,  by  means 
of  a steam  ferry  for  the  transmission  of  loaded 
wagons  of  any  size  or  weight,  carts  and  carriages, 
with  their  horses,  as  well  as  of  passengers  and 
goods.  The  Bite  which  has  been  selected  for  tho 
ferry  is  ono  mile  and  a half  below  London 
Bridge.  It  is  close  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and 
is  in  immediate  proximity  to  tho  London  Docks 
and  St.  Katherine’s  Docks  on  the  one  side,  and 
to  the  Commercial  Docks  on  tho  other.  The 
outlay  which  will  be  required  is  estimated  at 
56,3601.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
earnings  will  be  30,0001.,  as  against  11,3001. 
expenses,  leaving  a net  proGt  of  18,7001.  Tho 
first  portion  of  the  works,  consisting  of  river 
walls,  and  engine  and  accumnlator  houses,  is 
now  in  hand.  Messrs.  A.  R.  Stenning  and  J.  B. 
Tyerman  are  the  architects ; and  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Son,  of  Westminster,  are  the  contractors.  On 
Monday  last  a largo  number  of  gentlemen 
assembled  to  witness  tho  ceremony,  performed 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  driving  a main  pile  of 
the  company’s  pier  at  Wapping. 

Drnidical  Stones  at  Holywood. — A cor- 
respondent  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Courier 
gives  eome  particulars  of  tho  Drnidical  circle  of 
stones  at  Holywood,  near  Dumfries.  He  says 
that  tho  cromlech  and  tho  tall  stone  opposite 
to  it  are  in  precisely  tho  samo  relative  position 
with  regard  to  each  other  as  are  the  altar  stone 
and  tho  stono  of  astronomical  observation  at 
Stonehenge  ; that  is  to  say,  when  standing  on  the 
altar  stono  at  Stonehenge,  and  looking  ovor  tho 
top  of  tho  stono  in  tho  avenue  called  the  “ Friar's 
Heel,”  you  will  find  that  this  friar’s  heel  is  a 
little  to  tho  north  of  the  east,  aud  that  is  exactly 
tho  position  which  the  tall  stone  facing  the 
cromlech  at  Holywood  bears  to  the  cromlech. 
At  the  summer  solstice,  tho  Arch-Druid  or  any 
one  clso  standing  on  tho  altar  stono  at  Stone- 
henge and  looking  over  the  top  of  the  stone  in 
tho  avenue  would  see  tho  sun  rise  exactly  over 
tho  top  cf  that  stone  on  the  morn  of  the  summer 
solstice,  and  any  one  who  likes  to  stand  at  the 
cromlech  at  Holywood,  at  sunrise  on  the  21st 
or  22nd  June  of  any  year,  can  see  the  same 
thing,  for  tho  sun  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the 
east  at  the  summer  solstice,  but  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  east. 

The  Kensington  and  St.  Luke's  Sur- 
veyorships. — At  a meeting  of  tho  Kensington 
Vestry  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  inter  alia  reported  that 
they  had  turned  their  attention  to  tho  retirement 
of  Mr.  James  Broadbridge,  consequent  upon  ill- 
health,  from  the  position  of  surveyor  to  tho 
Vestry,  and  they  recommended  that  a super- 
annuation of  2501.  per  annum  bo  granted  to  him. 
The  recommendation  was  agreed  to.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  St.  Luke's  Vestry,  the  death  of 
Mr.  Niblett,  tho  surveyor  of  the  parish,  was 
announced. 
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Water  in  England.— At  the  Bristol  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Scienco  Sir.  Do  Ranee  read  nn  abstract  of  the 
preliminary  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
last  year  “ for  tho  purpose  of  investigating  the 
underground  waters  in  tho  now  red  sandstone 
and  permian  formations  of  England,  and  the 
quality  and  character  of  tho  water  supplied  to 
various  towns  and  districts  from  these  forma- 
tions.”  The  committeo  liavo  circulated  a form 
of  inquiry  to  elicit  tho  information  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  investigation  with  which  the  Asso- 
ciation lias  entrusted  them,  and  valuable  returns 
have  already  been  made.  But  it  seems  that 
through  tho  action  of  certain  corporations  and 
companies  seeking  additional  Parliamentary 
powers,  and  from  other  causes,  information  has 
boen  withheld  from  tho  committee;  and  that 
firms  and  individuals  in  somo  towns  havo  also 
refused  to  commnnicato  the  results  of  wells  and 
well-borings  made  by  them.  Tho  report  mainly 
consists  of  long  lists  of  strata  passed  through  in 
the  sinking  of  various  wells,  and  analyses  of  tho 
waters  obtained. 

The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act. — Wo  learn 
that  Dr.  Tidy,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
Islington,  has  submitted  to  tho  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Vestry  a list  of  places  in  the  parish 
to  which  tho  Act  Bhould  bo  applied.  We  can 

bear  witness  to  the  necessity. The  Committee 

of  Works  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry  aro  deliberating, 
and  in  conjunction  with  tho  medical  officer  of 
health,  will  immediately  report  to  tho  Vestry,  in 
accordance  with  tho  following  resolution  just 
passed  by  that  body  : — “That  tho  medical  officer 
of  health  of  tho  parish  of  Chelsea  do  furnish  tho 
Vestry  with  a list  of  houses  in  tho  parish  over 
which  ho  has  sanitary  surveillance  which  are,  in 
his  opinion,  by  reason  of  want  of  light,  air,  venti- 
lation, sanitary  convenience,  and  other  causes, 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  require  re- 
arrangement and  reconstruction  according  to  tho 
terms  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act ; and  that 
the  surveyor  do  furnish  tho  medical  officer  with 
all  particulars.” 

The  Birmingham  Improvement  Scheme. 
The  Birmingham  Town  Council  hold  a special 
meeting  on  the  12th  inst.  to  consider  the  now 
improvement  schemo.  It  is  proposed  to  con- 
struct a new  Btrect  over  a length  of  forty-threo 
acres  and  a half  of  laud,  demolishing  a great 
number  of  rookeries.  Tho  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  over  1,000,0001.,  but  by  reselling  land 
the  not  cost  of  tho  street  will  bo  reduced  to 
461,000?.  Tho  Mayor  stated  that  9,000  people 
would  probably  bo  displaced  by  its  operation, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  several  architects  he  had 
consulted,  by  an  improved  construction  they 
would  bo  able  to  build  abodes  for  18,000.  A long 
debate  followed,  but  no  opposition  was  offered, 
and  on  the  resolution  being  put  it  met  with 
unanimous  approval.  A resolution  was  passed 
authorising  tho  Improvement  Committee  to  take 
such  formal  and  legal  measures  as  aro  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  scheme. 

“ Improving  Away.”  — “ Conservator  ” 
writes  to  the  Times: — “For  nearly  600  years 
tho  full-sized  effigy  of  Sir  ltobert  de  Septvans, 
a crusader — one  of  tho  most  famous  brasses  in 
England — had  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
chancel  of  Chnrtbam  Church,  Kent.  Hard  by 
were  the  effigies  of  two  priests,  who  wero 
rectors  of  the  parish,  and  died  in  1151  and 
1508.  Can  it  bo  believed  that  on  tho  authority 
of  tho  rector,  these  interesting  monuments 
have  been  removed  to  mako  way  for  a modern 
encaustio  tile  pavemeut  ? I appeal,  Sir,  to  you, 
in  the  hope  that  at  last  some  practical  steps  may 
be  taken  to  protect  monuments  of  historical 
interest  from  Vandalism,  which  is  none  the  less 
destructive  because  it  may  havo  been  done  with 
the  plausible  motive  of  ' improving’  a church.” 

Drinking  Fountain  for  Kidderminster. — 
Mr.  Briuton,  J.P.,  intends  presenting  a drinking, 
fountain  to  Kidderminster,  and  has  instructed 
Mr.  Meredith,  a local  architect,  to  prepare  a 
design,  which  was  on  the  30th  ult.  submitted  to 
the  Improvement  Committeo  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  fountain  will  be  a satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  old  Kidderminster  toll-gate,  upon  the  site  of 
which  it  will  be  erected.  The  structure  will  be 
Gothic  in  style,  octagonal  on  plan,  12  ft.  G in. 
across,  and  will  stand  on  a pedestal  22  ft.  across. 
Its  total  height  is  32  ft.,  the  materials  used  being 
granite  and  Forest  of  Dean  and  York  stone.  It 
will  contain  a clock  with  illuminated  dial,  and  on 
each  of  three  faces  drinking-fouutaius,  together 
with  one  for  dogs.  It  will  bo  inclosed  by  rail- 
ings, and  in  front  and  around  evergreen  shrubs 
will  be  planted. 


Carious  Discovery. — TheCronsfndtMcsseuycr 
announces  that,  during  tho  reconnaissance 
recently,  effected  in  tho  Steppes  by  the  Russian 
troops  of  the  Transcaspian  section,  they  dis- 
covered tho  ruins  of  nn  ancient  city,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  .was  hitherto  unknown.  From 
what  is  reported,  tho  remains  prove  that  tho 
place  possessed  a largo  sedentary  population. 
Several  minarets  of  Arabic  architecture  wero 
found  in  a very  good  state  of  preservation, 
owing  to  their  remarkably  solid  construction. 
The  inscriptions  which  were  found  on  many  of 
theso  ruins  were  copied  by  tho  officers  of  the 
expeditionary  column,  and  havo  been  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  competent  Orientalists. 
The  site  of  the  unknown  city  bears  tho  traces  of 
a vast  Bystem  of  irrigation,  and  a plentiful 
supply  of  drinkablo  wntcr  is  still  found  there. 

Work  and  Wages. — It  is  announced  that  at 
tho  solicitation  of  tho  Cobdcn  Club,  Professor 
Leone  Levi  has  consented  to  deliver  during  tho 
winter  a scries  of  lectnres  on  work  and  wages  to 
tho  members  of  tho  working  men’s  clubs  of  tho 
metropolis.  It  is  probable  that  tho  lectures  will 
be  delivered  in  tho  thcatro  of  King’s  College,  the 
use  of  which  has  been  granted  by  the  council  of 
the  institution.  After  each  discourse  opportunity 
will  bo  given  for  asking  questions  and  discussing 
the  views  advanced  by  the  lecturer ; and  at 
tho  closo  of  the  series  an  examination  will  be 
held  and  prizes  will  be  given  by  tho  Workmen’s 
Club  Union  to  thoso  who  give  tho  best  answers 
to  the  questions  which  will  bo  asked  in  reference 
to  tho  matters  dealt  with  by  the  lecturer. 

Palestine  Exploration. — A correspondent 
from  the  East  writes  : — “ Tho  American  Palestine 
exploring  party  left  for  tho  east  of  the  Jordan  on 
Thursday,  September  1st.  It  consists  of  Colonel 
Lane,  chief  engineer  and  commander  of  the  party; 
Dr.  Selah  Merrill,  archmologist ; Mr.  Rudolph 
Meyer,  assistant-engineer ; and  Mr.  J.  Harvey 
Treat,  general  assistant.  They  will  make  a 
preliminary  reconnaissance  of  forty-five  days  in 
tho  Hauran,  Bashan,  and  Moab,  and  then  begin 
their  cartographical  work.  Tho  maps  to  be  con- 
structed by  tho  American  expedition  oast  of  tho 
Jordan,  and  by  tho  English  expedition  west  of 
tho  Jordan,  will  be  of  immense  value,  and  tho 
Porte  might  well  afford  to  assist  in  boaring  tho 
expense.” 

Ecclesiastical  Exhibition. — As  usual  for 
many  years  past,  nn  ecclesiastical  exhibition 
accompanied  the  Church  Congross,  but  (accord- 
ing to  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser ) the  exhibition 
held  last  week  at  Stoke  failed  to  keep  paco  with 
the  use  of  ecclesiastical  adornment,  structural 
and  otherwise.  The  display  of  material  orna- 
mentation in  matters  that  havo  moved,  and  are 
Btill  moving,  tho  Church,  was  confined  to  a com- 
petitive exhibition  between  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis  and  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons.  Both  firms 
exhibited  a quantity  of  brass  work ; tho  former 
added  a carved  oak  leotern,  aud  other  carved 
oak  work;  and  the  latter  exhibited  in  a piece  of 
tapestry,  a modern  adaptation  of  the  weaving 
and  printing  machines  to  meet  the  taste  for 
mediaeval  religious  industries.  The  Campbell 
Brick  and  Tile  Company  were  exhibitors. 

The  Regent  Murray  Memorial,  Linlith- 
gow. — Three  centuries  have  olapsed  since 
James  Stuart,  Earl  of  Moray,  was  assassinated. 
The  peoplo  of  Linlithgow  havo  erected  a com- 
memorative bronze  medallion  or  mural  tablet, 
which  has  been  unveiled  by  tho  Earl  of  Rosebery. 
Tho  medallion  was  drawn  by  Sir  Noel  Paton, 
and  modelled  by  Mrs.  D.  O.  Hill ; and  the  bronze 
of  which  it  is  composed  was  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Milne  & Son,  Canongate,  Edinburgh. 
The  figure  of  tho  Regent,  it  is  stated,  was  taken 
from  a painting  in  Holyrood  Palace.  Tho  tablet 
bears  the  following  inscription  : — “On  the  street 
opposite  this  tablet  lames  Stvnrt,  Earl  of 
Mvrray,  Regent  of  Scotlaud,  was  shot  by  lames 
Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  on  20  Ianvary, 
1570.  Erected  in  1875.” 

Goole  Market  Hall. — The  Goolo  Market 
nail  Company  has  aocopted  tho  tender  of  Messrs. 
Radcliffe  & Radcliffe,  of  Rotherham  and  Don- 
caster, for  the  execution  of  the  works  in  con- 
nexion with  the  new  Market  Hall.  The  contract 
is  to  be  completed  by  December  31st,  and 
includes  besides  the  re-erection  of  the  old  Don- 
caster Corn  Exchange,  tho  construction  of  a row 
of  offices  and  shops. 

South  Milford  School  Board. — The  Board 
have  selected  Mr.  Bakewell’s  (of  Leeds)  design 
bearing  the  motto  “ Apollo,”  and  have  appointed 
him  architect  to  the  Board.  Six  architects  wero 
invited  to  compete. 


J Treasure  Trove. — Tho  leases  of  tho  greater 
part  of  the  property  on  tho  east  side  of  High, 
street,  Shoreditch,  having  recently  lapsed,  nearly 
tho  wholo  of  tho  shops  between  Bcthnal-green- 
road  and  tho  parish  church  are  about  to  bo  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt.  On  tho  9th  inst.,  while  the 
workmen  were  engaged  in  excavating  the  founda- 
tions of  the  shop  known  ns  the  “Bonnot  Box,” 
an  immense  chest,  G ft.  long,  3}  ft.  wide,  and 
3 ft.  deep,  was  discovered,  wo  aro  told,  buried 
at  a considerable  depth  from  tho  surface.  On 
being  opened,  it  was  found  to  contain  a large 
quantity  of  church  plato,  consisting,  among  other 
things,  of  a ciborium,  two  silver  pyxes,  an 
ancient  chalice,  an  elaborately-chased  sanctuary 
lamp  of  groat  Bize,  and  a number  of  other 
articles. 

Sewage  Works  at  Kingston. — The  Hamp. 
ton  Wick  Local  Board,  at  their  last  meeting, 
after  hearing  the  opinion  of  tho  medical  officer 
of  health  that  tho  contemplated  erection  of 
sewage-works  by  tho  Native  Guano  Company 
to  Kingston  would  be  prejudicial  to  health, 
resolved  to  give  notice  to  the  town  council 
of  tho  latter  place  that  they  would  in. 
struct  their  solicitor  to  file  a bill  in  Chancery 
against  tho  corporation  of  Kingston,  to  restrain 
the  erection  of  the  works,  when  they  received 
an  intimation  in  the  course  of  the  week  that  the. 
intention  to  erect  tho  works  would  be  abandoned 

Artisans’  Institute,  Castle-atreet,  Upper 
St.  Martin's-lane. — The  following  lectures  will 
bo  delivered  in  October  (free  to  members)  : — 
October  lGib,  " St.  Eligius,  tho  Patron  Saint  of 
Goldsmiths  and  Jewellers,  a Mediaeval  Hero," 
by  the  Rov.  F.  II.  Wickstced,  M.A. ; October 
23rd,  “Ourjndian  Empire,  with  Recollections 
of  tho  Indian  Mutiny,”  by  Mr.  James  Neat  (lato 
corporal  in  tho  80th  regiment)  ; October  30th^ 
“On  Railways,  their  Construction  and  Working,” 
illustrated  by  models  and  diagrams,  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  C.E. 

New  Rectory  House  at  Wimbling  ton. — 
Somo  active  preparations  aro  in  progress  for 
building  tho  new  rectory-house  for  this  parish, 
tho  plans  showing  a building  of  the  domestic 
Gothic  style  of  architecture  similar  to  the  rectory- 
house  of  St.  Mary,  March.  The  site  chosen  by 
the  rector,  tho  Rov.  J.  Hill,  is  what  is  known  as 
Reed’s  Closes,  adjoining  the  turnpike-road,  not 
far  from  the  toll-house,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  road.  The  site  is  such  an  admirable  one  that 
wo  aro  not  surprised  at  its  being  selected.  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  Adelphi,  London,  is  the  architect y 
and  Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  of  March,  tho  builder. 

Slate  Laps.  — At  the  Salford  Police-court 
lately,  Thomas  Valentine,  builder,  Brough  ton- 
road,  Pendleton,  was  convicted,  at  tho  instance 
of  the  Town  Clerk  (Sir.  C.  Moorhouse) , of  having 
covered  a number  of  new  houses  in  Bury-streot, 
Pendleton,  with  slates  having  laps  only  in. 
wide  instead  of  3 in.,  as  required  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Corporation.  The  Town  Clerk  said 
builders  were  getting  very  loose  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  authorities,  and  therefore  he  must 
press  for  the  imposition  of  a heavy  penalty* 
The  Bench  ordered  Mr.  Valentine  to  pay  101.  and 
costs. 

The  Ramsgate  Sarveyorsliip.  — At  the 
meeting  of  tho  Ramsgate  Local  Board,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  the  resignation  of  tho  surveyor  (Mr. 
Ellice-Clark)  was  reoeived,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  tho  olerk  be  instructed  to 
writo  to  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  and  thank  him  for 
his  very  efficient  services,  and  congratulate  him 
upon  his  promotion  to  an  appointment  of  a more 
lucrative  character.  Mr.  Ellice-Clark,  as  stated 
in  last  week’s  Builder , has  been  elected  to  tho 
Derby  surveyorship. 

Dancing  for  Workmen. — In  continuation 
of  the  paragraph,  under  tho  above  heading,  that 
appeared  in  last  week’s  Builder,  the  application, 
on  behalf  of  the  Grosvenor  Workmen’s  Club,  for 
a licence  for  musio  and  dancing  was  brought 
before  the  bench  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  when 
counsel  for  the  Vestry  urged  that  dancing  was 
quite  foreign  to  the  interests  of  working  men. 
The  music  and  danciog  licence  was  refused  by  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  justices,  but  a licence 
for  music  only  was  granted  unanimousl}'. 

Chatham  Dockyard. — The  vacant  appoint- 
ment of  principal  draughtsman  in  tho  construct- 
ing department  at  Chatham  dockyard  has  been 
conferred  by  tho  Admiralty  on  Mr.  A.  H.  Malpas, 
first-class  draughtsman  at  Portsmouth,  and  act- 
ing foreman  at  that  yard.  Mr.  Malpas  will,  for 
the  present,  continue  his  duties  at  Portsmouth, 
Mr.  R.  Palmer  having  been  appointed  acting 
first-class  draughtsman  at  Chatham, 
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The  Park-lane  Drinking1  - Fountain.— 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  although  it 
is  now  some  months  since  Mr.  Thorneycroft  con?, 
pleted,  by  the  orders  of  the  late  Miss  Browne, 
the  drinking. fountain  which  stands  near  the 
bottom  of  I’ark-lane,  it  is  as  yet  a mistake  to  coll 
the  structure  a drinking.fountain,  for  though  it 
is  plainly  erected  ns  such,  not  a drop  of  water 
comes  from  it.  The  present  surroundings  of 
the  fountain,  too,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  very 
creditable. 

Epping  Forest. — At  a meeting  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  on  the  7th  inat.,  it  was  re- 
ported that  2,000  acres  of  land,  which  had  been 
enclosed,  would  now  be  thrown  back  into  Epping 
Forest,  making  its  whole  extent  5,000  acres. 
The  occupants  of  about  1,-100  acres,  on  which 
largo  mansions  had  been  built,  wonld  not  be 
called  upon  to  clear  away  their  buildings,  as 
they  had  paid  full  value  for  the  land,  but  they 
wonld  have  to  pay  quit  rents,  whioh  would  be 
spent  in  keeping  up  the  forest. 

Sowerby  Town  House. — The  erection  of 
this  building  is  to  bo  proceeded  with  at  once. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Siddal  & Siddal, 
masons ; Messrs.  Schofield  & Boocock,  carpen- 
ters ; Mr.  Joseph  Barker,  plumber;  and  Mr. 
George  Hoyle,  slater,  &o.  The  total  cost  will  be 
under  1,0001.  The  site,  containing  about  3G0 
square  yards,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  John 
Itawson,  of  Brockwcll.  When  completed,  the 
building  will  supply  a great  need  to  tho  town  of 
Sowerby. 

South  Kensington  National  Training 
School  of  Art. — Tho  first  of  tho  seventh  course 
of  forty  lectures  on  tho  Historical  Development 
of  Ornamental  Art,  with  special  referenoo  to 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  and  thogenernl 
principles  of  re9thetics,  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
ZerfE,  in  the  Lecture  Theatre,  on  Tuesday  last. 
These  lectures  were  formerly  delivered  at  three 
o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  but  will  in  future  be 
delivered  every  Tuesday  evening  at  half-past 
Beven. 

Artificial  Stone. — Mr.  Firling,  painter,  <&e., 
of  Dorchester,  is  stated  to  have  invented  a pro- 
cess by  which  ho  converts  chalk  into  a Bubstauco 
exactly  resembling  stone,  not  only  in  appearance 
but  in  consistency,  hardness,  and  durability,  ns 
well  as  resistance  to  the  action  of  weather.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  possesses  the  merit  of  economy, 
as  the  proportions  aro  six  of  chalk  to  one  of 
coment.  The  now  material  can  bo  moulded  to 
any  desired  form. 

The  Engineer  to  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
Town  Commissioners. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Tonbridge  Wells  Town  Commissioners,  on  the 
0th  inst.,  the  sulary  of  Mr.  Brentnall,  the  engi- 
neer, was  increased  from  300i.  to  4-002.  An 
amendment  proposing  to  tho  salary  at  3502. 
was  rejected  by  1G  to  5. 

Opinions  differ. — Some  letters  have  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers  as  to  the  pulling  down  of  " a 
grand  old  mansion”  in  Leadenhall-strcet.  A 
correspondent  writes  to  us  that  lie  went  to  see  it 
and  found  nothing,  from  an  art  point  of  view,  to 
pay  him  for  tho  trouble.  Tho  house  is  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne. 

New  Temperance  Hall  at  Banbury.— On 
tbo  5th  inst.  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Temperance  Hall,  in  Bridge-strcet,  Banbury, 
was  laid.  Tho  building  will  cost  about  3,5102. 
Mr.  Ingnll,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  architect ; and 
Messrs.  J.  T.  Davis,  of  Banbury,  aro  tho 
builders. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company. — With  a view  to  much  extended 
operations,  the  directors  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend that  additional  capital  to  the  amount  of 
250,000 2.  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  25,000  shares 
of  102.  each. 

The  Exeter  Reredos.— The  Western  Times 
states  that  the  reredos  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  litigation, 
is  beiDg  taken  down.  It  is  not  known,  however, 
whether  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  cathedral 
altogether. 

Sutton  School  Board,  Surrey.— Mr.  C. 
Woods,  of  Biixtou,  has  been  appointed  as  clerk  of 
the  works  to  the  Sutton  (Surrey)  Board  School 
buildings  by  the  School  Board'  of  that  town. 
Mr.  Richard  Gane  is  the  architect. 

Durham  City  Improvements. — The  corpo- 
ration of  this  city,  on  Wednesday,  the  Gth  inst., 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  William  Crozier,  C.E., 
county  engineer  and  architect  for  the  county  of 
Durham,  engineer  for  the  improvements. 


Photographic  Society  of  London. — The 
annual  exhibition  of  photographs  is  now  open  in 
tho  Gallery  of  tho  Wator  Colour  Society,  Pall- 
mall  East,  and  well  deserves  a visit.  Tho  chief 
advance  made  is  in  the  enlargement  of  smaller 
works. 

Church  Building  in  the  Diocese  of  Lin- 
coln.— At  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Conference,  held 
Inst  week,  tho  Bishop  (Dr.  Wordsworth)  stated 
that  sinco  18 10  nearly  a million  sterling  had  been 
spent  in  building  and  restoring  churches  in  the 
diocese. 

The  Rugby  Brickmakers'  Strike. — The 
brickmakers  of  Rugby,  who  have  been  on  strike 
for  an  advance  of  wages,  have  resumed  work,  the 
masters  giving  the  men  what  they  asked  for, 
viz.,  7d.  per  hour.  It  was  previously  G-id.  per 
hour. 

Architectural  Association. — Tho  first  inci- 
deut  in  tho  Architectural  Session  is  usually  tho 
conversazione  of  tho  Architectural  Association. 
It  will  be  held  on  the  present  occasion  on  Friday 
evening,  the  29th  inst. 


TENDERS 

For  sewerage  work*,  Hcrtford-heath,  Her!*,  for  the 
Hertford  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Messrs.  Smith  A 
Austin,  engineers,  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Clark  & Randall  £958  U 0 ! 

Acock 757  12  10 

Taylor 7 1C  0 0 

Pound 01 1 15  0 

Dover,  Son,  A Co.  .... 640  0 0 

Hotter 6W  0 0 

Williams 625  0 0 

HloomUeld 614  0 O 


Gray  (occepted)  . 


500  0 0 
•150  0 0 1 


For  sewers,  Field-road  and  adjoining  streets,  Fulham,  for 
:he  Fulham  District  Hoard  of  Works.  Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Ucan,  engineer,  Quantities  by  Mr.  Allred  J.  Dean 

Dover  & Co £2,616  0 0 

l'i««y 2,250  0 0 

Wigmore 2,210  0 0 

Howell 2.050  0 0 


N-nvell  & ltobfC 
Kelly  


2,017  0 0 
1,9  0 0 0 
1,880  0 0 
1,795  0 0 
1,770  0 0 


Accepted  for  St.  Catherine's  Church,  Sandal  Magna, 
near  Wakefield.  Mr.  William  Watson,  architect  : — 

Fawcett  (stonework)  £1,801  0 0 

Craven  & Lloyd  (carpenter,  Ac.,  work)...  595  0 0 

Accepted  for  Goole  Cemetery  Chapels,  Ac.  Mr.  William 
(Vatson,  architect : — 

Senior  (drainage,  roads,  Ac.)  £903  0 0 

Klliott  (excavating,  stone,  and  plastering)  1,1(38  7 0 

ltawlins  (slating)  Ill  0 0 

Huntington  (eurpeuter  and  joincr'a  work)  3_8  10  9 

Sl.irtelille  (plumbing  and  glazing) 93  11  -1 

Heaps  & Robinson  (irouwork)  217  0 0 

Butler  (paintiDg  and  staining) 4115  0 

Accepted  for  Fever  Hospital,  Wakefield.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect  : — 

J.  A G.  Summers  (excavating,  brick,  and 

stonework) £2,050  0 0 

Ryerolt  (slating) 2 10  0 

Daniel  (plastering) 8114  8 

Craven  X Loyd  (carpenter,  Ac.,  work)...  633  10  0 

Jones  (plumbing  aud  glazing) 291  0 0 

Heaps  X Robinson  (ironwork) 280  11  2 

Naylor  (panning)  39  0 0 

Accepted  for  schools  for  225  children,  teacher's  re- 
sidence, outbuildings,  and  boundaries  at  Carlton,  lor  tho 
Lollliouse  and  Carlton  School  Board.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect: — 

Chapman  A Sons  (excavating,  brick,  and 

mason's  work)  £1,793  17  8 

Rawlins  (slating)  120  0 0 

Walsh  (plastering) 62  13  4 

Gill  A Son  (carpenter  A joiner's  work)...  397  0 0 

Brooke  ( plumbing,  glazing,  ironwork,  and 

gaslitting)  207  0 0 

Barker  (painting  and  staining)  32  17  3 

Accepted  for  schools  for  225  children,  teacher's  resi- 
lence, outollices,  and  boundaries  at  Robin  Hood,  for  tho 
Lidihouse  and  Carlton  School  Board.  Mr.  William 
Watson,  architect: — 

Verily  (excavating,  brick,  A stonework)  £1,835  8 0 

l'yocck  A Sons  (flatipg)  123  10  0 

Walsh  (plastering)  56  12  7 

Colam  (carpenter  and  joiner’s  work) 419  0 0 

Brooke  (plumbing,  glazing,  ironwork, 

and  gaslitting  291  0 0 

Barker  (painting  and  staining)  32  10  8 

For  tho  erection  of  new  warehouses  in  Addle-street, 
City,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Brewers.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Martinrau,  architect : — 

Warehouses.  Repairs. 

Ashby  A Horner £0,920  0 £17o  0 

I.ongmirc  A llurgo 6, St  l 0 160  0 

Holland  A Haunen 0,393  0 153  0 

CubittACo 6,311  0 170  0 

Brass 6,100  0 175  0 

Law  ranee 6,'  89  0 1 15  0 

For  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  New  Dasford, 
Notts.  Mr.  Win.  Ranger,  architect  . - - 

Rill  \ Son  £3,779  0 0 

Hod-on  \ Facon 3,?t-0  0 0 

S.  A J.  Cargill  (accepted) 3,591  0 0 


For  erection  of  the  Tomnlo  Work*  in  Cursitor-stroet, 
Chancery. lane,  for  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  11.  S.  Legg,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Griffiths:  — 

Ilamford  £7,750  0 0 

Ebbs 7,103  0 O 

WagitatT 6,515  0 0 

Downs  A Co 6,470  0 O 

Klkington  6,410  0 0 

Chapman 6,310  0 0 

Bcrivener  A White  6,291  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  No.  17,  Mnrylebone- 
road,  for  Mr.  R.  Shaw.  Mr.  C.  N.  Beazley,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Mullett  :— 

Deduct  for  old 
Materials. 

Vernall  A Griffiths £1,189  0 

I.ongmirc  A Burge  1,130  0 

Foiley 1,37*  0 £6  0 

Kelly,  Bros 1,359  0 23  0 

Adamsons  1,353  0 15  0 

Bayes  A Ratnage 1,321  0 20  0 

Staines  A Son  (accepted)..  1,273  0 25  0 


For  tbo  Stirling  Castle,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  John 
Wright.  Messrs.  Nunn  A Green,  architects:  — 

Grimwood  A Sons £2,813  0 0 

l’igorstill 2,750  0 0 j 

Coles 2,09*  0 0 

I.amble 2,620  0 0 

Toms 2,570  0 0 


For  new  buildings  at  the  Hants  County  Lunatic  Asylum 
at  Farebam.  Mr.  T.  Stopher,  architect  : — 


Martin  A Wells  

30,353 

0 

0 

Hill,  Higgs.  4 Itiil 

23,060 

0 

0 



23, 137 

0 

0 

Ward 

23,200 

0 

0 

Light 

28,190 

0 

0 

Stevens  

27,416 

0 

0 1 

llay  ter 

26,700 

0 

0 

Crook  

26,493 

0 

0 

Colo  (accepted)  

21,199 

0 

0 

Oxley 

22,530 

0 

0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

O.  XV.— H.  Jf.-F.  c.— .r.  L.-J.  B.— U.  St.  J.— E.  XV.— XV.  N.- 
n.— XV.  & A.-O.  8.— XV.  IV— XV.  II— E.  T.-IXr.  Z.-T.  B.  S.— 
It.  C.—  II.  M.  C.— II.  J.  M — XV.  JI.  —It.  M.  B.-XV.  D.— XV.  C.  M.— 
Mr.  D.— T.  B.  XV.— A.  M.  II  — T.  I.— A.  F.  M,— II.  A H.-J.  L.— 
1L  I*  B. — SI.  A Co.— A.  J.  U— XV.  c.— S.  A A.-T.  S.-M.  A Sods. 
— J.  E— J.  XV.- E.  P.-J.  M.— XV.  XX1.  (we  cannot  insert  list*  ot 
tender*  received  sonic  " month*”  acn).  — XV.  .1.  B.  (postponed,  to  make 
addition-)  — E.  It.  (should  get  the  advice  of  some  c impotent  person  In 
whom  we  tan  depeLd.  As  a rule  we  have  not  much  confidence  In  the 
aiiuoiii'ceiiicut  id  a "new  motive  power").— XV.  C.  (pamphlet  named 
lias  not  reached  in)  — A Z.  (»  roadway  30  It.  wide  would  not  lie  allowed 
In  London.  Take  proi>er  advice  on  the  spot). — Sigurl  (next  wetk). — 
II.  F.  (next  week). 

n’S  *re  coml)eIleJ  to  decline  pointing  out  book*  and  giving 

AU  statement*  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  he  accompanied 
tTlIm.iiame  and  address  ol  the  sender,  not  necessarily  lot 

Rmt— The  responsibility  of  dimed  articled,  and  papers  read  at 
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Six  lined  (abon 
Each  additions 


CHARGES  FOR 

ED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situation!  I Situation* 
XVauled.  Vacant. 

I fifty  wordd)  or  under  ..  5».  6d.  4a.  6d. 

l!  line  (about  ten  words)..  0«.  M.  | 0s.  6-1. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  ” Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  tho  rate  ol  19a.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 


Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  snm 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  ortlce, 
King-street,  foveul-garden.  XV.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINJEK. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  Later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise. 
ments,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
onlt  should  be  sent. 

ZZff"  NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  $'c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  4G,  Catherinc-street,  Covent  Garden.  AU  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher ." 


Bath  Stone  of  beat  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  aud  Stoue  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depfitsj 
also  cost  of  trausit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  leBS  than  half  its  price. — 21J,  Mill, 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8 T O D A R T & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Vo l.  XXXIII.  No.  1707. 


t it  §ulMcr. 


SoTojida v,  October  23,  1873. 
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Religious  Art,  on  the  Theory  of  the 
“ Inspired  Workman.” 


series  of  unjusti- 
fiable attacks  on  the 
architects,  and  indeed 
on  most  of  the  edu- 
cated olasses  of  this 
country,  which  have 
so  much  tended  to 
impair  the  long-esta- 
blished prestige  of  a 
well  - known  Review, 
have  been  continued 
in  an  article  which 
opens  the  October 
lumber  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  under 
he  title  of  “ Religious  Art.”  The  appearance  of 
noli  an  article  in  any  journal,  except  those  that 
vowed Iy  cater  for  the  taste  which  mistakes  total 
bsenco  of  delicacy  for  vigorous  writing,  is  matter 
3r  surprise,  as,  although  the  chief  injury  done  is 
0 the  credit  of  the  periodical  itself,  the  mishap 
ends  to  confuse  and  mislead  the  minds  of  those 
Baders  who  are  taken  by  surprise. 

A notion  of  the  style  of  the  article  may  be 
asily  conveyed.  “At  Windsor  the  new  reredos, 
eautified  with  heavy  gilding,  parti-coloured 
rnrble,  and  cheap  jewelry,  looks  as  if  especially 
esigned  for  a casino,  and  the  old  tomb-house 
as  been  made  to  don  the  spangles  of  a pan. 
jmime.”  “ The  pretty  reredosea  at  Gloucester 
nd  at  Worcester  and  Carlisle  are  ...  . costly 
shihitions  of  mere  baby-mindedness.”  “In 
ie  public  eye  an  altar  with  its  reredos  and 
npressive  symbolism  is  allied  with  the  insignia 
lat  conjurors  and  wizards  use  to  impress  their 
ondering  spectators.”  At  St.  Paul’s  tho  “ altar- 
oths  are  exhibitions  of  mere  flankeyism,  which 
isociate  in  strict  propriety  with  hammer-oloths 
id  shoulder-knots.”  We  cannot  wonder,  after 
tis,  to  find  that  “ the  clergy  evidently  are  be- 
ildered,” since  “the  great  authoritative  mission 
the  church  of  old  was  to  proclaim  the  inevi- 
.ble  alternative  of  a blessing  and  a curse ; but 
)w  a curse  is  constantly  associated  with  the 
easing.”  The  curse  seems,  however,  to  revel 
one  in  the  pages  we  have  cited. 

One  clergyman,  a man  known  and  respected 
. literature  and  scholastic  labours,  who  holds 
that  art  has  her  ministry  to  fulfil  in  the  reli. 
ous  life  of  man,”  is  oracularly  informed  that 
lough  his  “ knowledge  is  defective,  the  opinions 
roneous,  and  the  feeling  not  quite  true,  the 
ill  is  evidently  good.”  It  must  be  highly  satis- 
otory  to  Professor  Plumptre  to  obtain  even 
loh  small  mercies  among  “ clerics,  respectful, 
rclergymen  ridiculous.”  Others  of  his  cloth 
ivo  less  credit.  “The  whole  assembly”  of 
uonnoisseurs  and  clerics,  men  of  the  profession, 
id  of  Parliament,”  that  were  gathered  together 
the  re. opening  of  the  Chapter-house  at  West- 


minster 


“ waa  not  ia  acumen,  or  artistically,  I able  freely  to  admit  that  thore  are  persons  whom 
3 warms  nf  thn  Mfidimval  oarv.or  tVinf,  nrf  ccmmi  looei,  Tt  u 1 1,  , 


worth  the  wages  of  the  Medimval  carver  that 
hewed  out”  the  figures  over  the  door  “at 
workman’s  rate  of  pay.”  This  indicates  the 
belief  of  the  writer. 

The  chief  virulence,  however,  of  the  pages 
under  notice  is  concentrated  on  two  very 
different  pictures  by  Gustave  Dore  and  Holman 
Hunt.  We  are  not  about  to  assert  that  either 
of  these  pictures  is  beyond  criticism.  Quite  the 
reverse.  We  are  not  amongst  their  great 
admirers.  Very  varied  opinions  are  formed  as  to 
each.  That  each  evinces  extraordinary  powers, 
that  each  has  long  occupied  tho  anxious  care  of 
an  earnest  artist,  who  did  not  disbelieve  in  the 
religious  character  of  art,  and  that  each  is  dear 
to  the  memory  of  a large  number  of  enthusiastic 
and  grateful  admirers,  there  is  no  doubt.  Criti- 
cism of  Buch  works  should  be  somewhat  reticent. 
It  should  respect  the  feelings,  and  remember 
the  honest  labour,  of  men  who  have  mado 
for  themselves  great  fame.  It  Bhould  respect 
the  feelings  of  their  friends  and  admirers. 
Nor  Bliould  it  omit  to  show  what  qualifi- 
cation a volunteer  critic  has  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  beyond  the  faculty  of  throwing  mud  with 
both  hands. 

Of  the  object  of  this  article,  further  than  such 
as  is  common  to  incompetent  persons  afflicted 
with  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
any  distinct  idea.  Of  general  abuse  there  is 
abundance,  but  no  light  comes  from  behind  the 
sulphurous  smoke.  Our  old  acquaintance,  “ the 
inspired  workman,”  comes  to  the  fore,  but  his 
form  is  as  unreal,  Bhadowy,  and  incongruous  as 
ever.  He  is  affronted  at  not  being  asked  to 
meet  “ the  connoisseurs  and  clerics,  men  of  the 
profession  and  Parliament,”  at  the  reopening  of 
the  Westminster  Chapter-house.  He  is  stated, 
on  the  assigned  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  to 
be  “ wise-hearted,  that  is,  a free  imaginative 
workman.”  Of  his  productions  the  “unperverted 
influence  is  always  good,”  although  at  the  same 
time  he  is  yet  in  need  of  some  one  “ to  gain  for 
him  his  ancient  social  dignity  and  mental  free- 
dom,” and  to  restore  him  “ to  reasoning  intelli- 
gence, to  imaginative  power,  and  to  artistic  self- 
control.”  We  feel  that  he  is  thus  a being  not 
of  the  present,  but  of  the  future,  and  might 
possibly  mitigate  the  enormity  of  the  omission 
by  the  Dean  of  Westminster  to  invite  art- 
workmen  to  the  gathering  above  designated  j 
even  if  such  had  been  the  case,  and  we  know  it 
was  not. 

Art,  indeed,  is  a noun  substantive  to  which  so 
many  adjectives  are  attached  in  the  objurgations 
of  the  writer  quoted,  that  it  becomes  something 
far  more  unintelligible  than  the  most  perplexed 
substantia  of  the  schoolmen.  First  of  all,  “Art 
is  work.  Labour  is  its  foundation.”  “Art  has 
no  religious  side,”  although  it  “ has  undoubted 
influence  on  the  mind,”  and  “ charms  and  glorifies 
the  non-religious  side  of  human  nature.”  Further, 
“it  seems  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  fallen  into  the  very 
common  error  of  esteeming  art  to  be  didactic.” 

“ Art  can  teach  no  lesson  save  that  it  cannot 
teach.”  If  we  refer  to  the  logical  debates  as  to 
the  quantification  of  the  predicate,  we  shall  be 


art  cannot  teach.  It  would  be  more  difficult  to 
point  out  what  could  teach  them.  At  the  same 
time,  “ Art  is  in  its  origin  divine.”  That  being 
so,  and  it  being  also  synonymous  with  work,  we 
conclude  that  it  is  here  regarded  as  the  primeval 
curse, — under  which  man  was  to  eat  his  bread. 
Such  is  not  the  usual  conception.  But  we  must 
not  quarrel  with  the  sense  in  which  a writer  uses 
a term  he  does  not  understand,  so  only  that  he 
states  what  he  understands  by  it,  and  always 
keeps  to  the  same  sense  of  the  word.  Still,  it 
passes  our  poor  capacity  to  understand  how  any- 
thing that  not  only  is  so  far  from  being  religious, 
that  it  is  thought  a capital  bit  of  satire  to  add 
to  it  the  epithet  religious  in  turned  oommas,  but 
that  has  not  even  a religious  side,  and  that 
cannot  teach,  should  yet  by  “ its  spirit  ” bring 
“the  workman  into  apposition  with  the  Almighty 
worker,”  lead  “ men  into  glorious  association, 
and  to  glorify  the  heavenly  Creator.” 

We  have,  we  hope,  said  enough.  His  own 
words  are  all  that  are  requisite  to  give  an  idea 
of  tho  taste  and  of  the  calibre  of  the  writer.  It 
would  be  loss  of  time  to  seek  for  any  dear  idea 
in  such  pages.  A fierce  spirit  of  hatred 
bursts  in  lambent  flame  from  the  obsourity  of 
the  language,  and  darts  angry  tongues  at  any. 
thing  within  sight.  “ Clerics,”— that  is  to  say, 
the  ministers  of  religion, — “padrones  (an  original 
plural)  who  farm  the  draughtsmen,”— that  is  to 
say,  educated  professional  men  ; those  who,  fol- 
lowing, like  women,  the  prevailing  fashion,  “ ac- 
cept all  the  trash  that  weak  and  wily  con- 
noisseurs and  drawing.masters  set  before  them”  ; 
that  is,  persons  who  wish  to  pay  decent  reve- 
rence to  the  house  of  God,  and  seek  the  best 
advice  they  can  obtain  for  the  purpose;  those 
who  receive  an  impression  “directly  kin  to  the 
delight  of  gaping  rustics  at  a fair”;  that  is,  all 
persons  who  are  impressed  by  “storied  windowH 
richly  dight,”  or  by  the  tender  and  lofty  emo- 
tions of  some  “dim  religious  aisle”;  the  “silly 
sanctimonious  multitude,”  who  form  “ the 
almost  universal  type  ” ; our  artists,  charac- 
terised by  “promiscuous  venality”  ; “ the  latest 
style  of  millinery  by  Millais,  or  of  top-boots  by 
Grant”;  all  come  in  for  the  same  courteous 


and  discriminating  allusion.  Nay,  even  the 
hope  of  the  future,  “the  artificer  in  each  mate- 
rial,” when  any  idea  of  “ the  assthetic  side  of 
culture  and  religion  ” is  to  be  awakened,  only 
cields  ns  “ the  drudging  work  of  artisans.” 

The  influence  of  such  a mode  of  covering  paper 
with  print  is  mischievous  in  various  ways.  First 
it  tends  with  much  certitude  to  obviate  the 
effect,  or  to  prevent  the  expression,  of  any  in- 
telligent criticism  of  the  men,  the  works,  or  even 
the  schools  of  taste,  so  grossly  outraged.  We  lose 
all  sense  of  actual  fault  under  the  weight  of 
the  utterly  disproportioned  abuse.  Secondly,  it 
ignores,  and  tends,  so  far  as  it  has  any  influence, 
utterly  to  destroy,  that  craftsman-like  bond  of 
fellowship  which  ties  together  the  good  and 
honest  workman,  with  the  chisel,  the  hammer 
the  trowel,  or  any  other  implement  of  manual 
skill,  and  the  equally  good  and  honest  workman 
with  the  pencil  and  the  pen.  It  attempts  to  dis- 
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connect  the  pioneer  from  the  main  body.  It 
would  ensure  military  success  in  a camp,  by  sup- 
press'ng  videttes  and  sentinels,  as  well  as  by 
the  abolition  of  officers.  It  recalls  the  story,  at 
once  {.roteeqne  and  humiliating,  of  the  civilian 
delegates  who  in  the  time  of  “the  terror”  were  sent 
to  conlrol  the  military  operation  of  those  generals 
who,  having  received  a military  education,  were 
suspected  of  being  national  traitors  to  the  re- 
public. It  spreads  broadcast  the  seeds  of  hate, 
envy,  mutual  contempt ; it  denies  the  ancient 
traditions  of  literature  and  of  art;  it  has  no 
gospel  but  the  gospel  of  petroleum. 

How  different  the  temper,  how  much  more 
subdued  the  tone,  of  the  great  teachers,  and  the 
great  critics,  of  our  own  or  of  any  other  civilised 
country,  we  need  not  say.  How  clear,  and  yet 
how  subtle,  the  bond  that  links  the  student  of 
the  day  to  the  master  of  his  art  in  the  past, 
those  are  happiest  who  best  know.  How  much 
necessity  exists  for  the  spread  of  that  culture 
which  the  ignorance  that  we  condemn  seeks  to 
destroy,  the  culture  of  which  the  drawing-board 
is  the  A B C,  is  illustrated  by  the  very  fact  that 
men  of  literary  eminence  sufficient  to  raise  them 
to  the  editorial  chair  of  Berious  periodicals  can 
allow  such  productions  as  we  have  quoted  to 
appear  in  their  columns. 

The  very  transparent  fallacy  which  underlies 
the  whole  series  of  attacks  on  professional  edu- 
cation is  the  assumption  that,  because  every 
true  artist  is  a workman,  therefore  every 
workman  is  a true  artist. 

Art,  indeed,  can  be  but  very  dimly  apprehended 
by  any  one  who  speaks  of  it  as  labour,  enduring 
as  is  the  toil  of  the  true  artist.  For  art,  in  its 
essential  nature,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  imagination.  It  is  the  outward 
and  visible  form  given  to  the  creations  of  the 
fancy.  To  restrict  the  use  of  the  true  art  to 
the  manipulation  of  the  chisel,  of  the  brush,  or 
of  the  trowel,  by  the  workman,  inspired  or 
uninspired,  is  to  indicate  an  advanced  stage  in 
that  backward  course  towards  savage  life  which 
forms  so  strong  an  eddy  in  the  current  of  our 
actual  civilisation.  The  definition  given  by  the 
great  legislator  of  European  thought  of  poetry 
and  music  as  imitating,  by  instruments  generi- 
oally  different,  different  things,  is  not  without 
its  application  to  painting,  to  sculpture,  and  to 
architecture.  In  the  last  art,  indeed,  science 
has  her  share ; and  when  scientific  building  is 
substituted  for  architectural  building,  we  have 
engineering  displacing  architecture.  By  rever- 
singthe  method  of  progress, by  contemning  study, 
by  denouncing  hierarchy  in  art  and  in  educa- 
tion, by  proposing  that  the  individual  whims  of 
the  several  hands  Bhould  dominate  the  studied 
design  of  the  cultivated  head,  not  only  would 
architecture  and  engineering  disappear,  but  con- 
tented squalor  would  replace  them.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  powerful  elements  are  at  work, 
with  a distinct  tendency  in  this  direction.  When 
unchecked,  they  revel  in  the  demolition  of  every 
noble  monument,  of  every  secular  chapter  of 
human  history  written  by  the  builder.  Improve- 
ment is  always  the  cry ; but  it  is,  in  this  instance, 
improvement  down  to  the  dull,  low  level  of  the 
primroval  savage. 

But  in  so  far  as  architecture  is  a fine  art  rather 
than  a science,  she  comes  under  the  same  general 
rules  as  those  which  regulate  not  only  plastic 
and  graphic,  but  rhythmical  and  vocal  arts.  The 
genius  of  the  great  architect  is  allied  to  that  of 
the  great  sculptor,  painter,  composer,  poet,  and 
orator.  It  demands, for  its  full  display,  a double 
sustenance.  It  requires  the  presence  both  of  the 
seed  and  of  the  watered  soil.  Men  have  not 
been  wanting,  since  sophists  plied  their  trade  at 
Athens,  who  have  endeavoured  to  attract  noto- 
riety by  shouting  that  one  of  the  elements  of 
successful  genius  was  the  element.  Some  have 
fancied  that  they  made  the  discovery  that  man 
was  altogether  the  creature  of  his  surroundings. 
This  heresy  not  only  founded  New  Lanark,  but 
is  constantly  producing,  on  paper,  some  whimsical 
and  unhealthy  Utopia.  Others  have  given  to 
such  a phrase  as  Poeta  nasciturnonfit,  a develop- 
ment never  imagined  by  the  cultured  man  from 
whom  the  quotation  is  taken.  The  carrying  out 
of  this  error,  unchecked,  to  the  extreme,  has 
resulted  among  races  of  our  own  Aryan  blood  in 
the  establishment  of  caste.  Such  are  the  re- 
suits  of  attempting  to  sever  what  God  has  joined. 
We  are  as  yet  too  far  from  possessing  adequate 
statistical  information  to  speak  with  great  certi- 
tude as  to  the  probability  of  the  appearance  of 
native  and  commanding  genius  in  any  particular 
class  of  society  or  walk  of  life.  But  we  do 
kuow  that,  such  an  appearance  being  granted, 
the  height  to  which  that  genius  will  soar  will  be 


determined  by  the  culture  of  its  possessor,  and 
that  from  the  very  earliest  hours  of  infancy. 
And  we  are  aware  that,  apart  from  disturbing 
causes,  all  that  we  know  of  animal  training, 
as  well  as  all  that  we  know  of  ancient  and  es- 
tablished pedigree,  is  in  favour  of  the  assump- 
tion that  there  is  something  of  heredity  in  the 
intellectual,  imaginative,  moral,  and  practical 
faculties.  It  is  natural  that  such  should  be  the 
case.  It  is  a doctrine  that  was  so  far  taken  for 
granted  by  those  nations  which  of  old  raised 
monuments  of  a grandeur  and  a beauty  never 
since  attained,  that  crafts  and  callings  were 
among  them  invariably  hereditary.  That  any 
advantage,  personal  or  national,  has  arisen  from 
the  abandonment  of  this  ancient  family  pride, 
has  yet  to  be  shown.  That  certain  disadvantages 
have  resulted  there  is  no  doubt.  But  we  only 
hero  refer  to  the  subject  as  illustrating  the  mode 
in  which  the  different  elements  of  birth  and  of 
education  have  to  be  regarded  in  our  search  after 
excellence. 

Art,  then,  being  the  expression  of  the  imagina- 
tion, will  reflect  the  colours,  as  well  as  the  forms, 
of  the  conceptions  of  genius.  The  imagination 
of  a musician  breathes  melody  and  harmony, 
it  expresses  itself  by  the  art  of  music.  The 
religious  imagination  broods  over  religious  sub. 
jects,  and  the  resulting  art,  whether  in  its 
character  or  in  its  object,  will  be  a religious  art. 
When  the  natural  bent  of  the  genius  seeks  to 
express  its  conceptions  by  the  methods  of  archi- 
tecture, and  when  it  is  not  towards  the  magni- 
ficent, the  gay,  the  socially  comfortable,  or  the 
pictorial,  that  the  temper  inclines,  but  towards 
the  solemnity  and  the  awe  of  religious  worship, 
the  natural  language  of  that  genius,  that  is  to 
say,  its  art,— will  find  expression  in  some  such 
form  as  the  lofty  nave  of  St.  Ouen,  or  the 
shadowy  arches  of  Westminster.  It  is  as  absurd 
to  say  that  such  an  expression  of  religious  emo- 
tional sentiment  is  not  religious  art,  as  it 
is  to  say  that  mere  imitation,  or  conventional 
manufacture,  is  entitled  to  that  appellation.  In 
the  divine  harmonies  of  the  Messiah,  or  in  the 
chants  ascribed  to  seraphim  and  cherubim  in 
the  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose,  the  wonderful  genius 
of  Handel  is  vocal.  It  finds  expression  in  its 
appropriate  art.  The  rugged  and  storm- vexed 
mind  of  Michelangelo  found  the  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression  in  marble ; that  of  gEschylus  found  it 
in  language.  Whatever  be  the  material  or  the 
method  of  embodiment,  it  is  the  emotional 
temper,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
artist,  that  is  reflected  by  his  art.  Thus,  to 
deny  the  propriety  of  such  a phrase  as  religious 
art,  when  properly  applied,  is  to  show  equal  un- 
acquaintance with  the  geniu3  of  art,  and  with 
the  true  spirit  of  religion. 


DESIGNS  FOR  MONUMENTS. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  had  to  notice  a 
volume  of  designs  for  sepulchral  monuments 
emanating  from  Manchester,  and  wo  now 
have  a volume  of  a very  similar  description 
from  New  York*  As  in  the  former  case,  the 
designer  appears  to  be  also  the  publisher,  but 
Mr.  Franke,  unliko  the  publisher  of  the  English 
work  referred  to,  places  “ architect  after  his 
name,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  he  is  only 
professionally  concerned  in  the  designs  to  which 
his  name  appears,  and  is  not  interested  in  a busi- 
ness way  in  the  supply  of  monuments  : at  least, 
if  we  may  argue  from  English  custom. 

Mr.  Franke’s  designs  occupy  forty  plates, 
photo-lithographed  and  sufficiently  well  executed, 
and  are  progressively  arranged,  proceeding  from 
the  simple  headstone  to  the  more  elaborate  and 
ambitious  form  of  monument  of  an  architectural 
character,  and  with  the  added  expression  de- 
livable  from  sculptured  figures.  In  regard  to 
one  point  we  see  evidence  of  a marked  improve- 
ment in  sepulchral  monuments  as  illustrated  by 
this  and  similar  publications,  in  the  increased 
solidity  and  massiveness  of  their  treatment.  We 
seldom  see  the  mere  slice  of  headstone;  nearly 
always  some  architectural  form  and  some 
appearance  of  stability  are  imparted  to  it 
by  a solid  thickness  of  material,  a more 
or  less  distinct  and  well-considered  form, 
and  a sufficiently  massive  base.  The  first  head- 
stone  in  the  book  is  a very  good  example  ot 
these  merits,  and  as  a simple  unpretending 
memorial  Btone  is  very  pleasing,  and  there  are 
others  of  the  same  kind  also  good.  Speaking 
generally,  this  tendency  to  weight  and  solidity 
of  aspect  is  entirely  in  the  right  direction  as 
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regards  monumental  design.  Such  a quality  is, 
indeed,  part  of  the  essence  of  what  is  called 
“monumental”  character,  a word  which  has 
come  to  be  used  by  critics  to  signify  a certain 
quality  in  architectural  design,  independently  of 
any  “ memorial  ” object.  But  we  hold  that  a 
character  of  solemnity  and  immobility  is  that 
which  is  most  suitable,  on  grounds  of  sentiment 
and  feeling,  to  places  of  sepulchre.  Certain  new 
theories  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  may,  in 
the  end,  overturn  a great  many  of  our  cherished 
associations  and  habits  of  thought  in  these 
matters,  though  that  will  not  be  so  soon,  perhaps, 
as  some  people  think;  and  there  are  those, 
also,  who  are  disposed  to  object  to  a prevalent 
aspect  of  melancholy  and  “ glcom,”  as  they  say , 
about  monuments  of  this  class.  Gloom  ther9 
need  not  be;  melancholy  we  think  there  must 
be,  as  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  in  the 
contemplation  of  records  of  the  departed ; ana 
we  cannot  think  the  feeling  misplaced  which 
would  give  to  the  structures  of  a “ Campo 
Santo”  an  expression  of  calm  and  repose,  un- 
broken  by  anything  which  would  clash  with  the 
prevalent  sentiment  belonging  to  the  place  and 
its  association. 

A collection  of  designs  like  this  may  be  criti- 
cised from  two  points  : in  regard  to  architectural 
style,  and  to  the  sentiment  and  idea  embodied. 
In  regard  to  style,  Mr.  Franke  seems  to  have  nc 
special  predilections,  and  indulges  impartially  id 
Gothic  and  quasi-Greek  styles,  the  qualifying 
adverb  in  regard  to  the  latter  having  reference 
to  a certain  want  of  purity  and  refinement  o 
detail,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  partly  tbc 
result  of  an  endeavour  at  massiveness,  and  is  a 
any  rate  no  serious  drawback  to  a,ny  other  men 
the  designs  possess.  His  Gothic  is  of  the  rathe, 
coarse  and  pronounced  square  type  prevalent  11 
England  for  some  little  time  past,  and  wine! 
seems  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic;  though  w 
find  sins  against  good  taste  which  few  Englis 
architects  would  now  commit.  Among  the  bee 
of  the  larger  architectural  designs  is  a Saracem 
one  (plate  xxiv.) , supposed  to  be  to  some  Orients 
resident,  apparently  ; the  general  treatment  i 
good,  but  the  octagonal  pillar  of  gramto  whic 
forms  the  centre  block  of  the  design,  and  up  tb 
angles  of  which  are  carried  the  shafts  whic 
support  the  canopy,  is  too  heavy  in  appearanc 
for  its  surroundings;  the  surface  should  nav 
been  relieved  a little  by  ornament.  It  is  nc 
much  use  attempting  to  combine  the  monument! 
character  with  the  graceful ; one  or  other  shou! 
be  aimed  at ; the  two  neutralise  each  other  whe 
attempted  in  combination.  The  Gothic  desig 
on  plate  xxii.  is  very  bad, — the  Batty  Langle 
type  revived.  One  can  hardly  understand  t 
same  designer  doing  this  attenuated  thing,  w 
shows  in  other  pages  such  a decided  preferem 
for  solidity  of  style.  Indeed,  the  comparison 
this  with  the  canopied  Gothio  tomb  on  plato  xxx 
which  is  far  superior,  and  utterly  different 
style,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  book  has  bee 
the  result  of  a good  deal  of  copying  of  differ^ 
manners  in  architecture,  rather  than  of  origin 
invention  or  taste.  There  is  some  originality 
the  small  drawings  on  plate  xxxiv.,  in  particul 
in  the  “military  monument”  in  the  form  ot 
small  built-up  pyramid,  with  gabled  doors  <1 
each  face,  and  a cross  at  the  apex.  _ 

As  to  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  moni 
ments  represented  here,  we  fear  much  cannot  j 
said.  The  Americans  have  got  rather  a repull 
tion  lately,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  a kind 
special  tendency  towards  the  elaboration  i 
monumental  verses  and  inscriptions  in  whii 
vulgarity  of  expression  and  “gush”  of  sentime 
combine  to  produce  a result  decidedly  “ racyi 
the  soil,”  at  least  if  we  may  believe  some  ot  b 
things  we  have  seen  quoted  as  specimens  fro 
American  newspapers.  At  any  rate,  the  me 
of  a good  many  of  Mr.  Franke’s  designs  rati 
unfortunately  reminds  us  of  some  of  these  ello, 
in  memorial  literature.  Our  old  friend  the  brob 
column  is  in  great  force,  but  is  generally  ms 
the  desk  or  stand  for  a neat  scroll  placed  u 
o-raceful  curve  on  the  top  of  it,  recording 
name,  &c.,  of  the  deceased.  In  one  case  1 
broken  stump  of  the  column  is  decorously  hide 
and  draped  with  the  stars  and  stripes.  A sim 
head-stone,  rather  in  the  form  of  a desk,  wit 
sloping  top  in  scroll  form  for  the  inscription 
unobjectionable  as  a “notion.”  So  is  the  he 
stone  to  a lieutenant  of  cavalry,  with  a sen 
tured  sword,  sheathed,  carved  in  relief  acr 
the  inscription  ; though  we  would  have  prefer: 
a more  typical  and  less  realistic  sword.  Buti 
idea  of  the  incongruity  of  things  ancient  i 
modern,  classical  and  American,  does  not  se 
to  strike  the  American  mind.  We  have 
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ambitious  Greek  monument  with  an  obelisk  at 
the  top,  and  the  word  “BROW.N”  inconspicuous 
letters  in  the  centre.  There  is  nothing  in  a name, 
of  course,  but  somehow  the  associations  do  seem 
to  clash.  The  best  monuments  in  Mr.  Franks’ e 
plates,  in  regard  to  architectural  style  and  monu- 
mental (in  the  sense  of  “ durable”)  appearance, 
are  those  in  the  sarcophagus  form ; but  these 
are  not  really  suitable,  because  this  is  a form  of 
monument  in  which  the  sarcophagus  is  supposed 
actually  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  deceased, 
which  of  course  is  not  the  case  here  ; and  when 
regarded  merely  as  inscription  stones  they  are 
quite  unmeaning,  and  absurdly  large  and  bulky 
for  the  purpose.  In  the  more  ambitious  sculp- 
tured monuments  the  element  of  gush  comes  out. 
In  one  a full-size  figure  is  carved  kneeling  side- 
ways on  the  steps  and  praying;  in  another,  a female 
figure  leans  over  the  top  of  the  headstone  and 
scatters  flowers,  whioh  are  carved  as  having  fallen 
on  the  tomb  below.  These  may  bo  regarded  by 
some  as  pretty  fancies  ; to  our  thinking  they  are 
obtrusive  and  out  of  place.  In  contemplating  a 
tomb,  the  spectator  or  the  mourner  is  himself 
the  figure,  and  does  not  require  a second  stone 
figure  to  represent  his  grief  or  interest.  The  one 
which  pleases  us  most  among  the  more  important 
designs,  and  which  is  really  in  completely  good 
taste,  is  that  on  plate  xxxii.,  a Greek  design  in  a 
pure  and  good  style,  with  a bas-relief  of  a female 
figure,  in  an  attitude  of  mournful  contemplation. 
In  such  a case  the  bas-relief  of  course  merely 
strikes  one  as  part  of  the  monument,  not  as  an 
obtrusive  presence  apart  from  it.  The  name  on 
the  pedestal  of  this  quiet  and  melancholy  monu- 
ment is  that  of  “ Vanderbilt,” — we  presume  all 
the  names  given  on  the  drawings  are  imaginary, 
but  this  one  giveB  us  one  more  instance  of  the 
Btrange  jumble  of  the  most  opposite  associations 
of  names  and  things  in  which  American  life  is 
30  rife. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1850,  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Forster  attended  a great  educational  con- 
ference at  Manchester,  and  was  enrolled  upon  the 
general  committee  of  an  association  consisting 
of  about  300  influential  gentlemen  resident  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Among  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  deceased  or  surviving, 
may  be  noticed  the  following  then  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  : — Sir  T.  Birch,  Jos. 
Brotherton,  Wm.  Brown,  Richard  Cobden, 
Sbarman  Crawford,  Wm.  E.vart,  W.  J.  Fox, 
Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  Rich.  Harris, 
Alex.  Henry,  Joseph  Hume,  Wm.  Scliolefield, 
Colonel  Thompson,  and  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley. 
Among  others  were  : — Lord  Lawrence,  Bacup, 
John  (now  Sir  John)  Hawkshaw,  Professor 
Hodgson  (now  of  Edinburgh),  Recorder  Pope, 
Q.C.,  Mark  Philips,  R.  N.  Philips,  W.  R.  Callen- 
der, Peter  Rylands,  Jacob  Bright,  Samuel  Smiles, 
George  Dawson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  &o.  The 
declared  object  of  the  association  inaugurated  at 
the  conference  was  to  promote  “ tho  establish- 
ment, by  law,  in  England  and  Wales,  of  a general 
system  of  secular  instruction,  to  be  maintained 
by  local  rates,  and  under  the  management  of 
local  authorities,  specially  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers.” Among  Mr.  Forster’s  utterances  on 
the  occasion  were  expressions  of  his  great  satis- 
faction with  theleading  part  taken  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
and  that  in  the  West  Riding  they  had  ‘‘put  an 
extinguisher  on  the  will-o’-the-wisp  notion  of 
hap-hazard  education.”  He  (Mr.  Forster)  stated 
that  “he  should  be  happy  to  give  his  help  to 
this  cause,  and  promote  it  as  far  as  he  could.” 
Since  that  time,  Mr.  Forster  has  attained  place 
and  power,  and  has  employed  them  in  the 
hononrable  redemption  of  his  pledge. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  of 
[which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  may  be  con- 
Isidered  the  legislative  parent,  provides  some- 
thing more  than  the  system  of  “secular” 
instruction  demanded  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  A London  School  Board  inspector,  who 
has  110  schools  under  his  charge,  reports,  con- 
cerning Bible  instruction,  that  extended  obser- 
vation has  strengthened  his  opinion  that  it  is 
“ as  thoroughly  and  reverentially  imparted  iu 
! Board  as  in  voluntary  schools.”  The  actual 
(Working  of  Mr.  Forster’s  Act  of  1870  demon- 
strates that  the  “religious  difficulty”  exoited 
much  somewhat  misapplied  zeal,  and  groundless 
i fears.  The  Board  inspector  just  referred  to 
states  that  out  of  60,000  children  registered, 
i only  28  have  been  withdrawn  from  religious 
1 instruction  under  the  powers  of  the  74th  section 
l of  the  Act.  Of  the  28  children  so  withdrawn, 
1 17  are  children  of  Hebrew  parents. 


In  one  vitally  important  matter  (to  which  little 
or  no  attention  has  been  given  as  yet,  and  whioh 
the  London  School  Board  and  the  school  boards 
throughout  the  country  will  be  called  upon  im- 
peratively to  deal  with  ere  long)  the  scheme  of 
the  Act  of  1870  is  radically  defective,  and  inferior 
in  its  provisions  as  compared  with  the  plan  of 
the  Association  with  which  Mr.  Forster  beoame 
connected  in  1850.  The  Act  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools 
or  training  colleges  for  teachers.  The  Associa- 
tion referred  to  provided,  as  an  essential  part  of 
ibs  plan,  that  united  school  boards  should  “ esta- 
blish and  support  normal  schools  for  the  training 
of  teachers  ; should  have  power  to  engage  and 
dismiss  teachers,  to  decide  on  the  course  of 
instruction  to  be  pursued,  and  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  normal 
schools.”  Should  have  “ power  to  draw  from 
the  townships,  parishes,  and  school  unions,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  normal 
schools.  The  current  expenses  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  pupils,  or  by  the  townships,  parishes,  or 
school  unions,  for  whom  the  pupils  are  in  train- 
ing.” A precise  definition  of  the  powers  of 
normal  sohool  governing  boards,  or  discussion  as 
to  the  constitution  of  such  boards,  may  be 
dispensed  with  at  present,  but  the  necessity  of 
providing  such  schools  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon.  Without  an  adequate  supply  of 
competent  teachers,  the  cost  of  building  and  sup- 
porting schools  will  prove  comparatively  barren 
of  educational  results.  The  supply  of  properly 
qualified  teachers  for  the  schools  already  in 
existence  is  even  now  notoriously  inadequate,  as 
are  also  the  complete  means  for  increasing  the 
Bupply  ; how  much  more  inadequate  must  both 
be  when  the  London  School  Board  system,  and 
the  Board  schemes  throughout  the  country,  are 
fully  developed  ? 

It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  establish- 
ment of  normal  schools  was  not  in  Mr.  Forster’s 
mind  when  he  framed  his  Bill.  He  had  possibly 
the  fear  of  the  economists  before  his  eyes,  and 
doubtless  the  additional  Act  or  Acts  that  may 
be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  Buch  train- 
ing schools,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them, 
will  cause  an  outcry,  but  common-sense  polioy 
and  justice  demand  that  the  provision  be  made. 
Surely  if  it  be  considered  necessary  to  fitneBS  for 
following  the  learned  professions,  to  pursuit  of 
the  sciences,  to  practice  of  the  arts,  that  the 
entrants  upon  such  vocations  should  be  specially 
trained  for  them,  how  much  more  so  that  the 
school-master  should  be  specially  equipped  for 
his  work,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  pro- 
fessions, the  highest  of  sciences,  and  the  first  of 
arts. 

“ 'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind  : 

Just  as  the  twig  isbentthe  tree’s  inclined.” 

Education  is  the  work  of  the  whole  life ; but 
the  clergyman,  the  teachers  in  the  counting- 
house,  the  workshop,  and  other  teachers  after 
the  day-school  is  done  with,  operate  upon  the 
already  bent  twig,  and  the  schoolmaster,  with 
the  home  teachers,  must  always  have  most  to 
do  in  bending  it.  A youth  with  average  aptitude 
to  learn  and  to  teach  makes  great  progress  in 
his  own  education,  and  acquires  considerable 
ability  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  course  of  a 
five  years’  apprenticeship  as  a pupil  teacher ; 
but  as  schools  are  now  conducted,  the  head- 
teachers have  their  own  classes  to  attend  to,  and 
the  pupil-teacher  is  necessarily  left  a good  deal 
to  himself  in  forming  his  methods  and  acquiring 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  engagements  of  the 
sohool  admit  of  few  opportunities  for  his  watching 
the  processes  of  teachers  more  capable  than 
himself,  and  acquiring  from  them  a knowledge 
of  the  principles  upon  which  education  Bhould  be 
based,  and  of  the  art  and  practice  of  educating 
others.  In  the  properly-conducted  training- 
college,  among  his  special  duties  would  be  to 
watch  and  note  the  conducting  of  classes  by 
some  of  the  most  highly-qualified  professors  of 
the  art  of  teaching  ; to  add  to  his  own  stock  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  his  aptitude  for  its 
ready  and  skilful  communication;  to  cultivate 
method,  temper,  activity,  kindness,  firmness,  and 
the  other  qualities  with  which  a teacher  should 
be  endowed  ; and  to  go  forth  to  his  work  fitted 
for  his  high  functions,  and  to  exercise,  it  may 
be,  more  important  influence  for  good  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  an  entire  parish  than  any  other 
individual  in  it.  An  important  economical  con- 
sideration arising  out  of  this  question  is,  that 
the  school  course  may  be  shortened,  inasmuch  as 
an  efficient  teaoher  will  impart  a given  amount 
of  instruction  to  a child  in  half  the  time  in 
‘ which  it  can  be  done  by  an  incompetent  in- 


structor. The  school  term  may  thus  be  abridged 
in  time,  without  detriment  to  the  scholar,  and 
to  the  saving  of  school-pence  and  pub  ic  money, 
or  the  course  may  be  liberally  enlarged  in  scope. 

The  anomalous  relations  between  the  supply 
of  teachers  and  the  demand  for  their  services, 
and  justice  to  pupil-teachers,  demand  the  esta- 
blishment of  as  many  normal  schools  as  are 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  pupil-teachers 
who  have  served  their  apprenticeships  who 
desire  admission  to  such  schools,  and  have  passed 
Buch  examinations  as  shall  give  them  an  inde- 
feasible title  to  admission. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years 
as  to  the  desirability  of  elevating  the  status  of 
the  teacher,  but  the  means  employed  to  do  so 
are  neither  sufficient  nor  consistent.  That 
teachers  are  much  wanted,  and  that  the  supply 
falls  far  short  of  the  demand,  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  advertisements  under  the  heading 
of  “ teachers  wanted  ” that  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing in  the  educational  papers.  One  of  these, 
published  a few  days  since,  contained  advertise- 
ments announcing  about  250  vacancies  for  fully- 
certificated  headmastersand  mistresses,  assistant- 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  for  transfer  and 
ex-pupil  teachers ; the  emoluments  offered 
being  in  a majority  of  cases  fairly  liberal ; in 
several  instances  70 1.  to  85i.  per  annum,  with 
share  of  the  Government  grant  and  of  the 
6chool-pence,  also  houses  and  gardens,  and  coal. 
With  the  masters  and  mistresses  already 
certificated  we  are  not  herein  concerned,  but 
with  the  obstructions  in  tho  way  of  ex-pupil 
teachers  obtaining  certificates.  When  young 
persons  of  either  sex  commence  to  learn  some 
business  or  trade,  they  devote  to  it  several  years 
of  the  most  vigorous  time  of  their  lives,  acquir- 
ing experience  and  skill  that  are  to  bo  as  a 
stock-in-trade  to  them  in  after-life.  They  have 
no  reason  to  fear, — say  a young  woman  in  a 
telegraph  or  insurance  office,  or  in  a millinery  or 
pastry-cook’s  establishment ; or  a young  man 
after  serving  his  time  as  a warehouseman,  a 
mechanic,  or  aught  else, — that  they  are  to  be 
barred  from  progress  by  anything  extraneous  to 
themselves,  other  than  what  is  unforeseen  or  ac- 
cidental.  With  pupil-teachers  the  matter  is  very 
different.  Many  of  them  that  enter  upon  their 
apprenticeships  with  the  intention  of  following 
teaching  as  a permanent  profession  may,  unless 
adequate  provision  of  training  colleges  be  made, 
find  themselves  debarred  in  their  career,  and 
their  position  in  their  profession  degraded,  not 
elevated.  To  be  “ fully  certificated  ” it  is  a sine 
qu6j  non  that  they  pass  through  a training 
college,  and  obtain  a certificate  of  a class  accord- 
ing to  their  merits  in  examination,  after  going 
through  the  curriculum.  The  accommodation 
in  existing  training  colleges  has  hitherto  been 
taxed  to  nearly  its  limits.  The  transfer  of  some 
efficient  denominational  and  voluntary  schools 
to  school  boards  may  have  diminished  the 
demands  upon  their  space  to  some  extent,  but 
their  being  for  the  greater  part  denominational 
will  detract  from  their  availability  as  training 
colleges  for  pupil-teachers  that  have  served  their 
time  and  passed  their  examinations  in  board 
schools.  For  the  limited  number  of  vacancies 
they  may  have,  and  these  only  available  for  the 
adherents  of  the  respective  denominations,  we 
have  heard  that  a rule  of  admission  has  been 
already  laid  down.  Candidates  for  admission  are 
placed  upon  a list  according  to  an  order  of  merit. 
There  may  be  150  applicants,  all  of  whom  have 
paBBed  their  examinations  as  pupil- teachers, 
but  there  may  be  only  twenty  vacancies  in  the 
oollege.  The  first  twenty  on  the  list  are  ad- 
mitted, and  the  remaining  130  are  to  be  left  to 
seek  such  employment  as  they  can  find  as  un- 
certijicated  assistant  masters  or  mistresses,  or 
abandoning  their  profession,  obtain  such  situa- 
tions as  may  be  open  to  them  in  the  commercial 
or  industrial  worlds.  But,  besides,  touching  the 
present  inadequacy  of  accommodation  in  training 
colleges  for  pupil-teachers  who  are  eligible  for 
admission  to  them,  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  sohool  boards  in  the  large  centres  of 
population  shows  conclusively  that  in  the  not 
distant  future,  unless  such  colleges  are  provided, 
and  within  a limited  time,  the  school-board 
system  must  become  dislocated  or  even  break 
down.  The  London  Sohool  Board  had,  at  mid- 
summer last,  199  schools  under  its  charge,  em- 
bracing 436  departments  of  boys’,  girls’,  infants’, 
and  mixed  schools.  The  total  accommodation  in 
these  schools  was  for  112,901  scholars ; number 
on  the  rolls,  115,414;  highest  attendance, 
103,210;  average  attendance,  88,749,  or  76  9 per 
cent,  of  the  number  on  the  rolls.  The  teaching 
staff  of  these  schools  embraced  then,  — 419 
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masters  and  assistant-masters,  692  mistresses 
and  assistant- mistresses;  397  male,  and  906 
female  pupil-teachers  ; and  122  candidate  male 
pupil-teachers,  with  298  female  candidates; — 
that  is,  1,723  young  people  employed  as  pupil- 
teachers,  a large  proportion  of  whom  will  one  day 
ask  for,  and  be  entitled  to,  admission  to  training 
colleges.  The  salaries  of  the  masters  and  mis- 
tresses and  their  assistants,  exclusive  of  pupil 
teachers,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  93,7131. 10s., 
ana  range  in  their  separate  amounts  from  401.  to 
2001.  per  annum,  exclusive,  in  the  case  of  masters 
and  mistresses,  of  share  in  the  Government 
grants  and  payment  for  the  instruction  of  pupil- 
teachers.  The  prevailing  amounts  of  salaries 
paid  to  masters,  exclusive  of  allowances,  are 
1001.,  1101.,  1201.,  1501.,  1701.,  and  2001.  per 
annum  ; to  mistresses,  851.  to  1001.  The  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  scholars  is  satisfactory  : from 
the  Bpring  cf  1871  to  Christmas,  1874,  the  in- 
creased  average  attendance  at  efficient  schools 
was  100,000,  or  58  per  cent,  upon  the  former  at- 
tendance. Of  these  it  is  computed  that  60,000 
should  stand  to  the  credit  of  board  schools,  and 
40,000  to  that  of  voluntary  schools,  the  gain  to 
the  former  being  from  their  having  opened 
schools  in  districts  where  schools  did  not  before 
exist,  or  whore  the  accommodation  was  insuffi- 
cient ; or  in  districts  where  existing  schools 
are  inefficient.  Last  quarter  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  twenty  - two  masters  and  thirty 
mistresses  and  assistants ; and  of  six  male 
and  ninety  female  pupil  - teachers,  but 
there  was  a decrease  in  pupil  - teacher 
candidates  of  23  boys  and  77  girls.  The  need 
for  increased  teaching  power  is  pressed  by  a 
number  of  the  inspectors  in  suck  notes  as,  “ all 
departments  overcrowded,  additional  teaching 
power  required,”  “ staff  not  efficient,  a good 
assistant  required,”  “ a thoroughly  good  pupil- 
teacher  required,”  “ school  full,  staff  inade- 
quate”; in  several  instances  inspectors  insist 
strongly  that  the  best  teacher  on  the  staff 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  Standard  I.,  or 
lowest  class.  One  of  the  Board  inspectors  com- 
plains, in  his  general  report,  that  the  younger 
pupil-teachers  and  candidates,  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  1,359  teachers  in  his  district, 
are  almost  worthless.  He  urges  the  need  for 
more  teaching  power,  and  laments  the  misfortune 
that  the  demand  for  pupil-teachers  so  mnch 
exceeds  the  supply.  “ It  is  desirable,”  he  adds, 
“ that  a better  class  of  youth  should  be  attracted 
to  the  profession,  otherwise,  as  the  senior  pupil- 
teachers’  terms  of  service  expire,  there  will  be 
no  alternative  but  to  fill  the  vacancies  with 
assistant  teachers.”  The  Manchester  Education, 
ists  are  impressed  with  the  same  facts,  and  have 
formed  a society  for  the  express  purpose  of 
raising  funds  for  exhibitions,  and  other  induce- 
ments to  attract  the  “better  class  of  ycuth.” 
The  London  School  Board  have  71  pupil-teachers 
in  the  last  year  of  their  term ; next  year,  177 
will  have  done  their  fifth  year  ; and  in  the  year 
following  346  more.  What  is  to  be  done  with 
such  of  those  as  demand,  and  are  entitled  to, 
admission  to  training  colleges  ? To  encourage 
a better  class  of  youth  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
fession, and  not  to  provide  them  with  means  of 
prosecuting  it  to  its  legitimate  issue,  is  to 

“ Palter  with  them  in  a double  sense, 

To  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear. 

And  break  it  to  the  hopo.” 

Unless  an  adequate  provision  be  made  soon  of 
efficient  aud  accessible  normal  schools,  the  dearth 
in  the  supply  of  fully-certificated  masters  and 
mistresses,  and  of  a better  class  of  pupil-teachers, 
is  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  it  is  even 
now. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  “HOUSEBREAKER.” 

Of  late  years  a building  industry  has  deve- 
loped itself,  principally  in  London,  and  the 
calling  is  extending  yearly.  The  “housebreaker” 
in  the  building  world,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
quite  a different  personage  from  the  burglar  de 
facto,  though  there  are  some  people  who  are  not 
at  all  satisfied  that  the  former  is  a much  more 
honourable  profession  than  the  latter.  Some 
allowance,  however,  must  be  made  for  people 
who  give  expression  to  their  feelings  while 
smarting  under  a wrong,  or  a supposed  wrong. 
The  professional  housebreaker,  like  a man  of  any 
other  calling,  may  or  may  not  be  an  honest  man, 
and  no  reason  exists  that  he  should  necessarily 
belong  to  the  knavish  class,  notwithstanding 
his  many  temptations  to  “ make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.”  Unlike  the  burglar,  the  profes- 
sional housebreaker  does  not  break  into  houses  : 


he  rather  breaks  them  down,  or  breaks  them 
up,  per  agreement.  The  follower  of  this  new 
industry  generally  unites  two  other  branches  or 
callings  with  his  leading  profession  ; so,  in  fact, 
his  profession  is  a tripartite  one.  Already  in 
London  his  showboard  may  be  seen  towering 
high  above  houses,  peering  over  the  back  roofs 
on  chimney-tops  iu  semi-suburban  quarters,  and 
displaying  in  legible  Brobdingnagian  le‘  ters  to  the 
passer-by  in  front  streets,  the  following  unmis- 
takable announcement : — “ Contractor,  Carman, 
and  Housebreaker.”  In  some  instances  these 
words  are  transposed  according  to  the  celebrity 
attained  by  the  professor  in  any  one  branch  of 
his  business.  The  professional  housebreaker, 
besides  being  a general  carman  and  contractor, 
belongs  to  the  speculative  class  of  builders  deno- 
minated “ Jerries,”  and  his  dealings  are  often 
varied  and  extensive  in  connexion  with  local 
boards  and  vestries.  He  is  not  above  taking 
a dust  contract,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to 
enter  upon  a sand,  gravel,  or  shingle 
contract,  as  his  building  speculations  on  his 
own  account  supply  him  at  once  with  a 
sand  quarry,  and  a “shoot,”  where  parish  and 
other  ddbris  may  be  “Bhot”  in  an  inexpensive 
manner,  but  with  the  highest  profit  to  himself. 
Nothing  is  too  hot  or  too  heavy  for  a break-up 
or  removal  at  the  hands  of  the  professional  house- 
breaker. His  acquaintance  is  courted  by  Jew 
and  Gentile,  the  broker  of  Petticoat-lane  and  the 
virtuoso  of  Wardonr-street.  Collectors  of  Roman 
tiles  and  pavements,  all  are  after  his  heels  every 
other  week,  and  other  collectors  of  the  antique 
in  marble,  marble  chimneypieces,  and  carved 
woodwork  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  good 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  first  George,  Numismatists 
look  up  the  professional  housebreaker  pretty  often 
as  sharply,  and  he  can  seldom  begin  a new  job 
of  breaking-down  and  breaking-up  without  their 
knowledge,  for  panelling  and  brick  walls  and 
removed  skirtings  and  flooring-boards  in  old 
houses  are  always  supposed  to  reveal  treasures. 
The  professional  housebreaker  himself  is  an 
aotive-minded  and  Bupple-limbed  personage,  and 
he  hunts  up  his  patrons  with  a keen  scent.  He 
is  well  acquainted  with  auctioneers,  house 
agents,  valuers,  trustees,  and  other  officials  or 
guardians  having  to  do  with  house  property. 
The  housebreaker  is  generally  one  of  the  first 
persons  who  get  an  inkling  that  such-and-such 
a house,  or  number  of  houses,  are  condemned,  or 
are  about  to  be  palled  down  to  make  way  for  a 
public  improvement,  or  an  improvement  deter- 
mined upon  by  a proprietor  or  trustees.  The 
professional  honsebreaker  is  a large  employer 
of  labour  at  times,  and  those  of  his  workmen 
engaged  in  house-breaking  vocations  are  men 
who  have  acquired  taste  and  skill  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  calling.  Among  these  workmen 
will  be  found  handy  building  labourers  and 
ordinary  labourers,  and  the  skilful  and  handy 
housebreakers,  though  their  employment  is 
dusty  and  dirty  and  often  dangerous,  earn 
good  wages,  a pay  often  equal  to  skilled 
mechanics,  and  sometimes  higher,  according 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  work.  Some 
house-breaking  work  is  of  course  of  a most 
common-place  description,  requiring  little  care, 
and  acres  of  it,  if  needed,  could  be  tumbled  with, 
out  destroying  anything  of  much  value.  House, 
breaking  in  the  City  requires  caution  and  skill, 
for  slates  must  not  be  let  fly  out  in  the  streets, 
or  front  walls  be  let  down  in  broadside.  Neither 
must  clouds  of  dust  be  let  escape  to  annoy  or 
destroy  the  sight  or  clothes  of  the  travelling  or 
on-looking  public.  The  professional  builder  who 
takes  down  houses  with  his  ordinary  gang  of 
labourers,  assisted  of  course  by  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  bricklayers,  where  needed,  mostly 
does  his  work  of  housebreaking  quietly  and 
systematically,  but  the  professional  housebreaker 
has  rough  and  ready  methods  of  his  own  which 
are  not  always  free  from  danger.  If  the  house  to 
be  pulled  down  happen  to  be  a detached  mansion, 
and  if  there  be  good  space  in  front  or  rear  and 
little  public  traffic  near,  the  housebreaker’s 
workmen,  once  the  roof  is  off,  will  make  quick 
work  with  the  walls.  The  wa'ling  will  often  go 
down  in  sections  instead  of  brick  by  brick.  If 
the  mansion,  however,  is  a good  one  and  contains 
old  and  curious  work  that  will  find  a market,  or 
if  the  joinery  and  timber  are  good  and  can  be 
worked  in  with  advantage  in  new  buildings  or 
alterations,  the  professional  housebreaker  is  more 
cautious.  If  the  house  is  a poor  one,  the  doors, 
sashes,  stone  cills,  lintels,  and  bricks  receive  the 
most  attention,  for  these  with  the  roof  timber 
and  the  joistings  can  be  sold  attheir  value,  if  not 
otherwise  worked  in  on  the  jobs  of  the  house- 
breaker.  The  old  broken  or  rotten  timber  is' 


generally  sold  to  the  firewood  cutters  and  dealers, 
who  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  a cheap  job 
lot,  and  the  rubbish  of  old  plaster  or  mortar  is 
either  kept  for  filling  purposes  or  sold  to  others 
for  the  same  ends.  There  is  always  a ready 
market  in  the  trade  for  half  or  broken  bricks,  and 
in  fact  for  all  sorts  of  building  rubbish  to  boot  iu 
these  days  of  road-making,  concrete  bottoms, 
and  “ shoot ’’-formed  foundations. 

The  professional  housebreaker  does  not  care 
much  for  the  mere  contract  of  taking  down  a 
house ; he  prefers  to  offer  a lump  sum  for  the 
doomed  house  as  it  stands,  all  material  included. 
The  lead  on  good  old  houses  is  generally  heavy 
and  valuable ; so  are  massive  marble  chimney- 
pieces  in  the  old  style;  and  so  are  also 
wooden  chimney-pieces  displaying  carved  wood- 
work, fruit  or  foliage.  If  a good  chimney-pioce, 
or  other  carved  work  in  panellings  and  libraries 
in  old  mansions  have  no  authenticated  history, 
Grinling  Gibbons  is  likely  to  be  credited  with  the 
workmanship  by  the  happy  purchaser  or  broker 
who  speculates  to  sell.  The  scroll-work  of  massive 
old  oak  staircases,  and  their  twisted  balusters, 
find  ready  purchasers,  and  so  do  other  old  oak 
panelling  and  woodwork.  These  are  purchased 
by  the  dealers  in  or  the  manufacturers  of  antique 
furniture,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  wood 
be  worm-eaten  or  not,  for  this  enhances  its  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  antique  furniture  dealer.  The 
older,  the  more  ancient  and  more  valuable,  and 
so  well  are  specimens  of  this  furniture  manufac- 
ture doctored  up  in  French  and  English,  that 
many  are  deceived  into  believing  that  they  are 
purchasers  of  veritable  pieces  of  the  age  and  style 
of  Elizabeth  or  Louis  Quatorze,  and  even  earlier 
French  and  English  periods.  In  time  the  pro- 
fessional housebreaker  will  be  educated  up  to  the 
standard  of  discriminating  between  works  of 
art  and  high  handicraft,  for  constant  contact  with 
the  antique  or  relic  hunters  is  ripening  his  facul- 
ties, and  enabling  him  to  drive  better  bargains. 
The  results  will  be  that  the  furniture-dealer  and 
curiosity-man  will  have  to  charge  higher  prices 
to  my  lord  and  lady,  and  other  wealthy  customers. 
The  professional  housebreaker  always  likes  to 
secure  the  breaking  up  of  an  old  City-house,  a 
mansion  of  the  era  of  Queen  Anne,  or  one  built  in 
the  reign  of  one  of  the  first  three  Georges.  Hedoe9 
not  care  much  for  the  commonplace  houses  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  reign,  unless  they  are  of  a 
massive  and  well. finished  character. 

There  are  professional  master  housebreakers 
in  London  at  present  with  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  large  house  properties,  who  began 
their  career  a few  years  ago  as  owners  of 
a horse  and  cart,  and  who  in  their  first  con- 
tracts in  one  or  other  branches  of  their  now 
tripartite  profession,  had  to  hire  the  horses  and 
carts  of  other  carmen  contractors.  Some  of 
them,  to  the  writer’s  knowledge,  have  been 
large  speculative  builders,  and  have  built  largely 
in  suburban  districts,  but  the  houses  they  built 
were  sold  as  fast  as  they  could  find  purchasers, 
for  they  were  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the 
keeping  of  Buch  house  property  in  their  own 
hands  would  entail  a dead  loss  for  yearly  repairs. 
An  old  Queen  Anne  mansion  that  stands  on  its 
own  ground  in  a suburban  district  near  Loudon, 
with  out-offices,  green. houses,  and  conserva- 
tories, large  garden,  good  boundary  walls, 
good  entrance  gates,  massive  ironwork,  orna- 
mental piers,  sculptured  urns,  or  other  varied 
stone  and  iron  ornamentation,  is  the  class  of  hou3e 
that  gives  joy  to  the  professional  housebreaker. 
The  breaking  up  of  such  a bouse  and  clearing  it 
away  bring  large  profits.  If  the  site  is  to  be 
prepared  for  the  erection  of  a number 
of  new  modern  structures,  the  housebreaker 
is  likely  to  have  a more  profitable  job,  as 
he  generally  goes  in  for  the  excavations, 
and  these  bring  him  sand  and  shingle,  which 
he  can  cart  away  to  his  own  yard.  If  the  houses 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  are  only  of  a cheap 
speculative  kind,  the  housebreaker  may  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  secure  the  contract  for  their  erection. 
If  so,  he  can  use  his  sand  and  a portion  of  his 
other  materials  on  the  spot.  If  the  houses,  how. 
ever,  are  to  be  of  a superior  class,  and  an  archi- 
tect is  moving  in  the  matter,  a recognised 
builder  will  appear  generally  on  the  scene  as 
soon  as  the  housebreaker  has  carted  his  materials 
away,  and  levelled  the  ground. 

It  may  be  asked,  Why  has  suoh  a professior 
been  developed  as  that  we  have  described,  oi 
why  in  general  are  not  regular  legitimate 
builders  employed  to  take  down  houses  ? Tf 
answer  this  query  would  lead  us  into  a digres 
sion  upon  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  th< 
organisation  of  labour,  which  is  not  our  object 
We  took  up  the  pen  for  the  purpose  of  describing 
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the  professional  housebreaker,  hitherto,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  a nondescript  in  London 
history. 


“DOMESTIC  APPLIANCES.” 

The  second  lecture  delivered  in  the  Dome,  in 
•connexion  with  the  late  Sanitary  and  Educational 
Exhibition  in  Brighton,  was  given  by  Mrs. 
Amelia  Lewis,  and  had  for  icB  subject  “ Domestic 
Appliances.”  Mrs.  Lewis  spoke  not  merely 
fluently  and  well,  but  with  judgment  and  good 
cense,  and  succeeded,  as  she  had  done  in  several 
of  the  departments,  in  obtaining  the  considera- 
tions of  those  who  heard  her.  After  reviewing  a 
number  of  the  exhibited  appliances  connected 
with  the  preparation  of  food,  including  an 
arrangement  of  her  own,  known  as  “the  People’s 
Stove  and  Cooking  Utensils,”  the  lecturer  thus 
concluded  : — I have  said  enough  to  show  that  our 
exhibition  has  a value  in  the  machinery  of 
preparing  food,  in  addition  to  other  valuable 
^sanitary  appliances  that  will  be  noticed  by  others. 
Let  me,  then,  most  earnestly  place  before  you 
the  importance  of  attending  to  such  questions. 
We  complain  in  cur  lives  of  a great  many  evils 
that  could  be  prevented  were  we  to  learn  the 
science  of  life,  and  good  food  is  so  great  an  item 
of  this  that  we  cannot  undervalue  it.  Half  your 
crime  comes  from  drunkenness  ; I say  that  good 
■nourishing  meals  do  away  with  it;  half  the 
unhappiness  in  families  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  wife  does  not  know  how  to  manage  her 
house  ; and  lastly,  disease,  Bickness,  and  bad 
health  can  be  greatly  alleviated  by  a proper  diet. 
This  body  of  ours  is  not  the  vile  thing  we  often 
talk  of;  it  is  finely,  I may  say  divinely  constructed 
mechanism,  the  highest  this  globe  contains,  full 
of  such  beautiful  principles  that  wo  need  only 
study  it  to  have  a new  view  opened  to  us,  to  see 
that  being  possessors  of  it,  we  have  something 
to  do  to  carry  out  God’s  instructions,  not  in 
debasing  it  by  vice,  profligacy,  drunkenness, 
and  laziness,  but  by  exerting  all  its  powers,  and 
studying  well  to  give  it  its  proper  nourishment 
so  as  to  keep  all  its  proportions  in  good  measure, 
to  carry  out  fully  its  capabilities  so  as  to  let  it 
become  more  harmonious  every  day,  and  to  let 
it  finally  pass  away,  not  in  agonies  and  disease, 
but  with  a smile  on  our  lips,  going  to  meet  a 
better  light.  That  is  my  view  of  the  food  ques- 
tion, and,  if  I have  but  strength,  I mean  to 
begin  with  this  meeting  at  Brighton  to  carry  my 
views  wherever  I am  in  connexion  with  my  own 
appliances,  and  to  make  all  women,  high  and 
low,  that  I can  meet  with,  understand  that  food 
preparation  is  a science  and  an  art  that  ought  to 
bo  cultivated  not  in  a dirty  kitchen,  but  in  a 
oleanly  apartment,  and  freed  from  the  low 
position  it  has  taken. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  CAREY- STREET  FOR 
THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION. 

The  Serle-street  and  Cook’s-court  Improve- 
ment Company  have  just  commenced  the  erection 
of  a large  blook  of  new  buildings  in  Carey-street, 
opposite  the  new  Law  Courts,  which  are  intended 
to  be  called  “ Court  Chambers,”  and  built  chiefly 
for  the  accommodation  of  members  of  the  bar 
and  the  lower  branch  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  new  buildings  will  involve  a very  large 
expenditure.  For  the  purposes  of  the  under- 
taking the^  company  obtained  an  Aot  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1872,  empowering  them  to  raise  a capital 
of  300,0001.,  and  to  purchase  a blook  of  property 
covering  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  of  ground. 
The  block  in  question  is  bounded  by  Carey-street 
on  the  south  and  west,  Serle-street  on  the  east, 
and  Portugal-street  on  the  north,  with  the  open 
area  of  Cooke’s-court  in  the  centre.  When  pur- 
chased by  the  company  under  their  oompulsory 
powers  the  block  contained  fifty-Bix  houses,  the 
materials  of  which  have  been  sold,  and  the  site 
cleared,  and  the  excavations  for  the  foundations 
of  the  intended  new  buildings  are  now  in  pro- 
gress by  Mr.  William  Jay,  of  Pembroke-wharf, 
Caledonian. road.  Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  of  Strat- 
ford, are  the  contractors  for  the  building,  the 
designs  for  which  have  been  furnished  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse. 

The  materials  used  in  the  several  elevations 
will  consist  of  Portland  stone,  with  polished 
granite  introduced  for  ornamentation.  Thev 
will  be  erected  round  four  sides  of  a square,  and 
be  approached  by  an  entrance  archway,  with 
porters’  lodge,  at  the  angle  of  Serle-street  and 
Carey-street.  The'feeveral  frontages  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  generally  uniform,  but  the  chie' 
elevation,  and  the  one  showing  to  the  greatest 


advantage,  will  be  that  in  Carey-street,  imme- 
diately overlooking  the  Law  Courts.  This  frontage 
will  be  about  134  ft.  in  length,  and  will  contain, 
in  addition  to  the  basement  and  ground  floor, 
three  stories,  surmouuted  by  a cornice.  Above 
the  cornice  are  ornamental  dormers,  between 
four  lofty  pediments  or  gables,  the  entire  height 
of  the  frontage  to  the  iron  cresting  of  a high- 
pitched  roof  being  upwards  of  80  ft.  Each  floor 
contains  a range  of  twenty-two  windows,  those 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  being  circular- 
headed. A range  of  ornamental  chimney-shafts 
rises  considerably  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 
The  archway  entrance  at  the  junction  of  Serle- 
street  and  Carey-street  is  the  most  prominent 
architectural  feature  in  the  entire  structure.  It 
is  about  30  ft.  in  width,  and  flanked  on  either 
side  with  angular  piers  carried  np  to  a line  with 
the  cornice,  and  surmounted  by  turrets.  The 
entrance  itself  consists  of  a spacious  archway, 
above  which  are  three  oriel  windows,  richly 
moulded  and  carved.  The  window  over  the 
archway,  and  on  a line  with  the  first  floor,  is  in 
two  divisions,  with  the  inscription  “ Court 
Chambers”  on  each  side.  The  two  oriel  win- 
dows on  a line  with  the  second  and  third  stories 
respectively  are  angular  in  form,  and  in  four 
divisions.  They  are  surmounted  by  a cornice, 
above  which  rises  a tower,  with  balustrade,  and 
above  this  again  is  a spire  or  turret  finally  sur- 
mounted by  a vane,  the  extreme  height  of  this 
part  of  the  elevation  being  about  120  ft.  The 
Serle  - street  and  West  Carey-street  elevations 
are  respectively  about  102  ft.  in  depth. 

The  “ chambers,”  consisting  of  thirteen 
distinct  houses,  will  all  be  entered  from  the 
interior  of  the  Bquare,  through  the  archway 
approach  at  the  corner  of  Serle-steeet  and  Carey- 
street.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  open  area  within  the 
square  will  be  laid  out  as  a garden,  and  be  en- 
tirely private,  for  the  sole  use  of  the  occupants 
of  tho  several  houses,  which,  it  may  be  stated, 
will  be  varied  in  size.  Nine  of  them  will  contain 
five  rooms  on  a floor,  whioh  may  be  appropriated 
as  one  or  two  sets  of  chambers,  according  to 
arrangement.  The  houses  at  the  corners  of  the 
building  will  be  of  larger  dimensions,  with  an 
increased  number  of  apartments.  Although, 
however,  the  company  intend  to  rely  for  their 
main  source  of  revenue  upon  the  rentals  of  the 
houses  within  the  square,  there  will  be  entrances 
from  Carey-street  and  Serle-street  to  portions  of 
the  basement  and  the  ground-floor,  which  will 
be  let  for  various  business  purposes,  such  as 
banking  and  insurance,  and  also  to  law  stationers 
and  publishers.  We  may  add  that  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building  strong-rooms  of  a large 
size  will  be  constructed,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Law  Institution  in  Chancery-lane. 


FUNNY  THINGS  ABOUT  DARLINGTON. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Pease  statue,  a man 
named  Thomas  Pease  was  marched  off  for 
picking  pockets  ; and  as  he  was  taken  past  the 
veiled  statue,  it  was  remarked  among  the  by- 
standers that  in  the  features  of  the  pickpocket 
there  was  a decided  similarity  to  those  of  the 
Joseph  Pease  about  to  be  unveiled. 

Occasionally  about  the  town  is  seen  a van 
having  on  tho  back  of  it  “ Henry  Pease,  esq., 
licensed  hawker,”  it  is  somewhat  unusual  for 
a quaker  to  dab  himself  as  an  esquire. 

Against  the  rough-cast  side  of  a house  in 
Skinnergate  is  a notice  that  “ Bill-stiokers  will 
be  prosecuted  ” ; but  whether  for  not  sticking 
bills  or  doing  so  does  not  appear ; so  that  were 
any  prosecution  to  take  place,  no  judge  would 
convict  on  such  a notice. 

The  teetotallers  and  the  beer-drinkers  have 
settled  their  differences  in  the  town  in  this 
fashion : — There  are  two  stations  a good  mile 
apart.  At  the  Bank  Top  one  set  of  travellers  can 
get  their  beer  ; while  at  the  North-road  one  the 
teetotallers  are  triumphant,  and  the  working, 
classes  who  want  a cup  of  tea  on  a journey 
have  there  to  pay  6d.  for  it,  which  is  looked  on 
as  a swindle. 

The  Jubilee-day  was  shorn  of  a deal  of  its 
interest  by  the  oldest  passenger-engine,  as  well 
as  the  finest  modern  one,  not  being  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  procession  through  the  town ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  fitting  had  the 
statue  been  that  of  the  Pease  who  gave  so 
liberally  towards  the  making  of  the  first  line. 
The  old  engine  is  still  without  a roof  to  it. 

Most  English  railway  companies  give  excursion 
trips  during  the  summer  months  to  London; 
not  so  with  the  North-Eastern  Company,  who, 


during  July,  August,  and  September,  gave  none 
until  the  Jubilee  time,  when  they  knew  every 
one  wanted  to  remain  in  the  town  during  the 
week.  The  fact  is,  another  railway  to  London 
is  wanted  here ; and  were  the  Midland,  Great 
Northern,  or  other  company,  to  obtain  tho 
necessary  powers  for  giving  a fresh  link  to 
London,  it  would  be  universally  welcomed  by  the 
great  public,  and  I sincerely  trust  that  the  first 
centenary  of  railways  in  this  country  may  testify 
to  the  want  being  supplied,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
central  station. 

Most  towns  with  a population  of  35,000  and 
two  railway-stations  have  an  inn  close  to  the 
station,  for  travellers  requiring  to  rest  for  the 
night;  but  tho  idea  here  is  scouted,  and  only- 
last  month,  at  the  Brewster  Sessions,  plans  were 
submitted  for  an  hotel,  adjoining  the  Bank  Top 
station,  to  cost  6,0001,  but  not  allowed  on  the 
plea  of  not  being  large  enough ; and  so  the 
travelling  public  are  humbugged,  without  anv 
accommodation  at  either  station.  Two  miles  ont 
of  the  town  is  Blackwell  Bridge,  a neat,  sub- 
stantial one,  for  which  the  public  are  charged  Id. 
every  time  they  cross ; the  consequence  is,  the 
shareholders  seldom  see  a dividend,— as  one  of  the 
last,  for  a 100J.  share,  the  shareholder  received  a 
blessed  penny  postage-stamp  by  post.  Why  do 
they  not  at  once  make  over  such  a paltry-paying 
investment  to  the  county  and  do  away  with 
the  tolls,  especially  on  foot-passengers  ? A few 
miles  out,  in  an  inn  at  Winston,  the  tap-room 
has  a Bcreen  formed  out  of  the  old  pewing  from 
the  parish  church,  so  that  it  is  now  doomed  to 
hear  more  cursing  than  blessing.  As  a final,  but 
sad,  feature  in  the  manners  of  the  young  men  in 
the  town,  seemingly  well-dressed,  I may  mention 
the  amount  of  blaspheming  that  can  bo  heard 
among  them  when  they  meet  together,  and,  I am 
told,  it  is  yearly  on  the  increase. 

In  Parkgate  can  be  seen  a Mr.  Stillborn, 
alivo  and  kicking,  and  in  the  same  thoroughfare 
a Mr.  Pigg,  a porkbutcher.  J.  B.  Watts. 


ARCHITECTS’  DESIGNS  AND  THE 
GREENWICH  DISTRICT  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  tho  above 
Board,  held  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  J.  Norfolk 
presiding,  a report  was  read  from  the  building 
committee,  to  whom  twenty. two  designs  of 
architects  for  the  building  of  new  offices  of  the 
Board  had  been  referred,  selecting  three  of  them, 
Nos.  13,  3,  and  10,  to  receive  the  premiums 
offered  of  50Z.  30Z.,  and  20Z.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  was  agreed  to,  and  on  the 
letters  of  the  architects  being  opened,  to  ascertain 
the  successful  competitors,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Waller,  of  Bexley-place,  Greenwich;  tho  second 
to  Messrs.  Kersey  & Garrett,  Moorgate-street, 
City ; and  the  third  to  Mr.  Henry  Roberts, 
Sandfield-terrace,  Lewisham-road.  It  was  lelt 
to  the  same  committee  to  invite  the  attendance 
of  the  architect  chosen  to  ascertain  upon  what 
terms  he  will  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
building,  the  Board  deciding  to  apply  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  sanction  the 
borrowing  of  10,000Z.  for  the  purpose. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD 
COMPETITION. 

Designs  have  been  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Currey,  Wyatt  & Salter,  A.  & C.  Harston,  Penning- 
ton & Bridgen,  and  Giles  & Gougb,  for  an  imbecile 
asylum  or  school  for  500  children  to  be  erected 
by  this  Board  at  Darentb,  Kent.  The  committee 
have  selected  the  design  of  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Harston,  and  their  report  will  be  considered  by 
the  managers  at  their  meeting  on  the  23rd  inst. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  selected  design  ia 
52,000Z.  


A NEW  TOWN-HALL  FOR  LIMEHOUSE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  vestry,  plans  for  a 
new  Town-hall,  prepared  by  Messrs.  A.  & C. 
Harston,  were  laid  before  the  meeting  and  ap- 
proved. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  architects,  the 
principal  entrance  is  by  a portico  in  the  centre 
of  the  Commercial-road  frontage.  A hall,  12  ft. 
in  width,  thence  runs  thx-ough  the  building  to 
the  main  staircase  in  the  rear.  A side  entrance 
is  obtained  in  Church-row,  with  a separate  stair- 
case to  the  gallery  and  rear  of  the  Town-hall.  On 
the  ground. floor,  and  on  the  left  of  the  principal 
entrance-hall,  is  the  committee-room,  40  ft.  by 
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28  ft.  3 in.  TJpon  the  left-hand  side  will  be  found 
the  two  clerks’  offices,  with  a strong-room  for 
books  and  papers  in  use.  In  the  rear  of  these  is 
the  collectors’  office. 

The  Town-hall,  upon  the  first-floor,  is  70  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  and  26  ft.  high.  It  contains  a gallery  and 
platform,  each  about  12  ft.  in  width,  and  has 
three  doors  to  the  body  of  the  hall  in  addition  to 
the  platform  and  gallery  doors.  It  is  lighted  by 
eleven  windows,  occupying  three  Bides  of  the 


,,  - ..vj i__  at,.  I contention  was.  this  wa9  an  attempt  to  connect  the  Com- 

tie  grace,  the  wedges  were  withdrawn  by  Mr.  on  thcir  ,„d. 

Taylor  and  his  three  men,  and  the  lofty  stalk  Corsellis  said  the  sewers  in  those  streets  were 


was  brought  within  an  inch  or  two  of  itsperpen. 
dicular  position.  This  finishing  stroke  was  per- 
formed on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst. 


NEW  COVERED  MARKET  AND  FREE 
LIBRARY,  BRADFORD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bradford  town  council, 
on  the  12th  inst.,  tenders  were  accepted  for  the 
ereotion  of  the  second  half  of  the  covered  market 
and  Free  Library  Buildings,  in  Darley-street 
and  Godwin-street,  the  total  amount  of  the  con. 
tract  being  37,500 l.  The  Market-hall  itself,  or 
rather  the  new  portion, — for  when  completed  it 
and  the  existing  hall  will  form  one  large  covered 
market,— is  to  cost  16,2541.,  and  the  Free  Library 
buildings,  the  shops,  &c.,  21,3001.  The  new 
portion  of  the  Market-hall  will  measure  inside 
about  120  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and  will  be  planned  and 
fitted  up  in  the  Bame  way  as  the  existing  build- 
ing. Around  three  of  the  Bides  will  be  nineteen 
shops,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  is  to  bo  a 
restaurant,  occupying  the  site  of  a twentieth 
shop,  with  kitchen  and  scullery  in  the  rear.  The 
Free  Library  buildings,  and  the  shops  fronting 
to  Kirkgate  and  Godwin-street,  and  forming  part 
of  the  same  scheme,  will  be  a no  less  important 
addition  to  the  public  buildings  of  the  town  than 
the  market.  The  exterior  fronts  to  Darley-street 
and  Godwin-street  will  be  treated  bo  as  to  form 
a continuation  of  the  shops  already  erected  iD 
connexion  with  the  market  scheme  in  Darley- 
street,  although  there  will  be  a slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  design  in  the  upper  portion,  in  order 
to  better  accommodate  the  Free  Library  and  the 
reading-rooms.  The  ground-floor  of  these  build- 
ings will  be  occupied  entirely  by  Bhops,  eleven  in 
number, — seven  fronting  to  Darley-Btreet,  three 
to  Godwin-street,  and  one  at  the  corner  of  the 
two  streets.  The  portion  of  the  first-floor  which 
is  over  the  Darley-street  shops  will  form  the 
Men’s  Reading-room,  extending  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  74  ft.  by  37  ft.,  and  28  ft.  in  height,  with 
a small  gallery  running  round  it.  This  room 
will  be  well  lighted  from  Darley-street.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  Covered  Market  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  new  building,  is  a Specification 
of  Patents  Reading-room,  33  ft.  by  21  ft.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Godwin-street  portion  of  the  buildings, 
there  is  another  entrance.  The  first-floor  here 
contains  the  Women’s  Reading-room,  50  ft.  by 
40  ft.,  and  19  ft.  high  ; the  Issue  Department  of 
the  Lending  Library,  41  ft.  by  40  ft. ; Librarian  s 
Offices,  &c.  The  next  floor  of  this  part  of  the 
building  will  be  occupied  with  the  Reference 
Library  Reading-room,  112  ft.  by  40  ft.  In  each 
story  will  be  lavatories,  closets,  &c.  In  addition 
to  the  Free  Library  rooms  and  the  covered 
market,  the  block  of  buildings  will  include  some 
extensions  of  the  Market  Tavern  and  Trevelyan 
Hotel,  which  were  erected  originally  with  a view 
to  the  new  market  being  joined  up  to  them. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson. 


THE  CHIMNEY  SWEEPERS  ACTS. 

Sir, — You  raise  a smile  as  you  point  out  how 
the  almost  neglected”  Chimney  Sweepers 
Act  of  1810  (which  the  Act  of  1875  attempts  to 
reanimate)  clashes  with  the  Building  Act,  both 
in  its  structural  provisions  and  by  these  pro- 
visions being  placed  under  the  care  of  “ the 
chief  officer  of  police.”  And  this  smile  broadens 
when  we  observe  its  requirements  as  to  the  size 
of  flues.  My  reasoning  faculties,  untrained  in 
legal  and  police  difficulties,  can  conceive  nothing 
more  absurd  than  a chimney  with  a throat  at 
bottom  7 in.  by  9 in.,  or  4 in.  by  14  in.,  a pot  at 
top  8 in.  in  diameter,  and  a swollen  bag  14in.by 
9 in.  between,  where  the  smoke  can  wander  and 
disport  itself  at  leisure. 

We  do  not  sweep  our  chimneys  every  day,  and 
so,  no  doubt,  must  leave  room  for  Boot  to  gather; 
otherwise  the  swift  current  the  contracted  throat 
causes  would  suggest  the  Bize  for  the  flue.  For 
my  part,  I believe  in  flues  9 in.  by  9 in.,  with 
9 in.  wythes  between.  A wall  bo  constructed, 
in  solidity,  strength,  freedom  from  smoky  fires, 
and  danger  of  intercommunication  between  the 
flues,  puts  to  shame  the  bony  skeleton  containing 
roomy  channels  14  in.  by  9 in.,  separated  by 
4£  in.  wythes. 

The  mention  of  climbing-boys,  and  the  need 
of  channels  large  enough  for  them  to  pass  along, 
explains,  no  doubt,  how  flues  of  the  larger  Bize 
came  to  be  adopted.  And  if  the  Acts  referred  to 
were  intended  to  secure  a way  for  climbing-boys, 
the  reason  why  (allowing  wythes  to  be  4£  in. 
thick)  they  enact  that  no  rectangular  flue  shall 
be  less  in  size  than  14  in.  by  9 in.,  would  be 
obvious.  When,  however,  we  look  at  the  Acts, 
we  fiud  that,  so  far  from  intending  to  provide  a 
passage  for  climbing-boys,  the  chief  object  for 
which  they  are  framed  is  to  prevent  any  such 
use  of  flues.  One  of  their  enactments  oonsists 
indeed  in  the  imposition  of  a penalty,  “ not  more 
than  Ten  Pounds  nor  less  than  Five  Pounds,”  on 
“any  Person  who  shall  compel,  or  knowingly 
allow,  any  Child  or  young  Person  to  ascend  or 
descend  a Chimney.”  Such  penalties  touching 
old  flues  would  have  been  easily  comprehensible 
in  an  Act  requiring  new  flues  to  be  not  larger 
than  9 in.  by  9 in.,  because  then  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  old  flues  being  forbidden,  the  absolute 
inability  of  the  “Child  or  young  Person”  to 
ascend  or  descend  a new  flue  would  also  be 
secured.  As,  however,  Acts  enacted  to  prevent 
any  child  or  young  person  ascending  or  descend- 
ing a chimney,  not  only  allow  flues  to  be  14  in.  by 
9 in.,  but  forbid  them  to  be  less,  I can  only 
understand  such  seeming  conflict  in  their  pro- 
visions  by  supposing  that,  not  satisfied  with  the 
chief  officer  of  police  having  the  chance  to  deteot 
the  child  or  young  person  when  he  attempts  to 
ascend  or  descend  the  chimney,  they  determine 
that  new  flues  shall  be  large  enough  to  allow  him 
to  catch  the  child  or  young  person  in  them. 

H.  Field. 


expressly  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  and  he  reterred  to  the 
120th  section  of  the  18th  and  19th  Tie.,  to  show  that  all 
sewers  made,  and  to  be  made,  wore  vested  in  the  Board. 

Mr.  Bullen  contended  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  con- 
templated other  sewers  which  were  not  vested  in  the 
Board.  In  referring  to  another  objection  he  said  the 
Board  were  influenced  by  a crotchet,  and  he  should  be 
able  to  show  by  evidence  that  the  Company’s  mode  of 
drainage  was  equal  to  the  Board’s,  if  not  better,  lhe 
Company  believed  they  had  a right  to  defend  their  pro- 
perty, and  that  the  defendant,  who  acted  under  their 
authority,  wa9  perfectly  justified  in  what  he-liad  done. 

Mr.  Ingham  found  that  the  sewers  were  vested  in  the 
Local  Board,  and  that  there  was  no  colour  of  right  to 
obstruct  the  surveyor.  He  fined  the  defendant  Is.,  and 
2s.  costs  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Bullen  intimated  that  the  Company  would  tile  a 
Bill  in  Chancery. 

Curiously  enough,  there  are  still  officers  at  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who,  under  a 
previous  Board,  equally  invested  with  power 
over  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis,  compelled 
builders  to  adopt  combined  back  drainage  as  the 
only  proper  mode. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Margate. — Schools  in  New  Cross-street^ Mar. 


STRAIGHTENING  A FACTORY  CHIMNEY. 

The  chimney-stack  (132  ft.  high)  of  Messrs. 
Peter  Mathews  & Son’s  Chemical  Works, 
Pitchcombe,  Stroud,  built  in  1862  by  Mr.  GideoD 
Morris,  had  gradually  fallen  on  one  side  until  it 
was  3 ft.  10  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Mr. 
H.  J.  Taylor,  of  Nailsworth,  lately  undertook  to 
restore  it  to  its  orginal  position,  without  the 
use  of  Bcaffoldiog.  He  was  assisted  by  three 
workmen.  The  chimney  is  octagonal,  and  the 
operations  of  Mr.  Taylor  consisted  in  cutting  out 
one  course  of  bricks  from  five  of  the  sides,  and 
inserting  a thinner  course,  and  then  letting  the 
chimney  fall  upon  the  latter  and  so  pull  itself 
upright.  For  this  purpose  he  erected  a platform 
about  40  ft.  from  the  base,  and  with  hammers 
and  chisels  he  and  his  men  cut  through  the 
chimney,  which  at  this  point  was  of  the  thick- 
ness of  about  2 ft.  As  the  brioks  were  removed 
from  each  side,  a thinner  course  was  substituted, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  were  filled  with  iron 
wedges.  This  work  lasted  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  unfortunately  the  weather  was  most  un- 
favourable, beiDg  frequently  very  boisterous. 
However,  the  chimney  stood  through  it  all,  and 
when  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  coup 


SHAFTESBURY  PARK  ESTATE 
DRAINAGE. 


COMBINED  BACK  DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  William  Swindlehurst,  jun.,  appeared 
before  Mr.  Ingham,  at  the  Wandsworth  Police- 
court,  to  answer  two  summonses,  for  unlawfully 
obstructing  Mr.  John  Thomas  Pilditch,  surveyor 
to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Wandsworth 
District,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  in  Sabine 
and  Eversleigh  roads,  od  the  Shaftesbury  Park 
Estate,  belonging  to  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Company. 

Mr.  Corsellis,  clerk  to  the  Board,  attended  in  support  of 

the  summons  ; Mr.  Bullen  for  the  defendant. 

It  appeared  from  the  opening  statement  of  Mr.  Corsellis 
that  the  Company  in  laying  out  the  estate  applied  to  be 
allowed  to  adopt  a system  of  combined  back  drainage, 
which  was  approved  of  in  some  places,  but  was  objected  to 
in  the  metropolis.  The  District  Board  refused  to  sanction 
the  adoption  of  that  system  of  drainage,  but  required  them 
to  drain  the  houses  in  pairs  in  front.  The  Company,  how- 
ever, proceeded  to  drain  their  property  at  the  rear  the 
estate  now  being  nearly  completed.  The  case  of  ob- 
struction arose  on  the  eurveyor  proceeding,  by  order  Ol 
the  Board,  to  drain  the  houses  in  question  in  front. 

Mr.  Bullen  submilted  that  the  magistrate  had  no  juris 
dictiou,  as  the  drains  were  vested  in  the  Company,  whe 
had  a right  to  do  what  they  liked  on  their  private  estate. 

In  reply  to  the  Magistrate, 

Mr.  Bullen  said  there  was 
connected  with  a public  sewer 


gate,  until  recently  known  as  the  British  Schools, 
were  reopened  on  the  4th  inst.,  after  alterations 
and  additions,  which  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Drew  & Bower, 
architects.  . 

Epworth. — At  a meeting  of  the  Ep worth  School 
Board,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  tenders  were 
received  for  the  erection  of  the  new  schools  and 
master’s  residence.  The  tender  of  Mr.  Henry 
Kelsey,  of  Epworth,  was  accepted. 

Musselburgh.— New  schools  for  400  children 
are  in  course  of  erection  at  Musselburgh,  for  the 
Musselburgh  School  Board.  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
of  Leith,  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost  will  be 
about  2,0001.  , 

Birmingham. — The  Birmingham  School  Board 
has  accepted  the  tender  sent  in  by  Mr.  Goodwin, 
of  Kidderminster,  amounting  to  9,1961.,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  new  schools  at  Brookfields. 

Pudsey. — At  a meeting  of  the  Pudsey  School 
Board,  on  the  13th  inst.,  plans  of  a school  in 
Rickardshaw-lane,  to  accommodate  600  children, 
were  submitted  by  Messrs.  Holtom  & Connon, 
architects,  Dewsbury,  and  adopted,  the  estimate 
for  the  buildings  being  4,5001. 

Baildon. — At  a meeting  of  the  Baildon  School 
Board,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
architect,  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
new  school  at  Baildou-grecu  to  accommodate 
350  children. 

Elgin. — On  the  11th  inst.  tho  new  West-end 
School  at  Elgin  was  opened  by  the  Burgh  School 
Board.  The  school  has  been  erected  and  fur- 
nished at  a cost  of  upwards  of  2,0001.,  from 
p’aus  by  Messrs.  A.  & W.  Reid  & Molven,  archi- 
tects, and  will  accommodate  240  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  The  contractors  for  the  buildings  were 
Messrs.  Alexander  Robertson,  builder;  John 
Kitchen,  carpenter ; David  Simpson,  plasterer 
John  Hunter,  plumber ; John  Kintrea,  painter 
and  George  Ogilvie,  Blater. 

Alloa, — On  the  8th  inst.  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  new  Burgh  School,  Alloa,  was  laid  witfc 
Masonic  honours  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Kellie. 
The  plana  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Melvin 
architect.  The  building  is  estimated  to  cos) 
3,600i.  On  the  principal  floor  there  are  to  be 
three  class-rooms,  and  a separate  room  will  bi 
provided  for  the  sewing  department.  TheBchoo 
will  accommodate  400  scholars. 


How  they  Make  “ Plaster”  in  Bradford 

At  a meeting  of  the  Bradford  Town  Counci 
on  the  12th  inst.  it  appeared  from  the  minutes  oi 
the  Sanitary  Committee  that  a report  had  bee: 
presented  to  the  committee  by  Mr.  RimmingtoD 
the  borough  analyst,  in  reference  to  the  materia 
which  had  been  used  to  plaster  some  houses  i> 
PrieRtman-street,  and  which,  it  had  been  alleged 
contained  night-soil.  The  borough  analyst  say: 
in  his  report “ As  delivered  to  me,  the  plasce 
consisted  of  two  parts — one  a thin  layer  c 
ordinary  plaster  about  the  eighth  of  an  inc 
thick,  and  the  other  a stratum  of  earthy- lookinj 
matter  about  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a 
inch  thick.  My  attention  has  been  confined  t 
this.  It  consists  of  small  stones,  cinders,  sane 
&c.,  but  is  quite  void  of  lime,  and  I do  not  fin< 
any  organic  matter  that  can  possibly  be  construe! 
into  night-soil,— in  fact,  the  quantity  of  organij 
matter  is  very  small,  andr  is  certainly  not  c 
animal  origin.  It  has  so  little  cohesiveness  the \ 
oitoiSfaJ burs'.  1 if  put  into  water  it  falls  to  powder.” 
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ABOUT  MALVERN  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

“ Watering-places,”  whether  on  the  coast  or 
inland, — whether  frequented  for  salt  water  taken 
externally,  or  medicinal  springs  taken  internally, 
— seldom  offer  muoh  in  the  way  of  architectural 
and  historical  interest.  Malvern,  it  is  true,  in 
spite  of  the  name  of  “Malvern  Wells”  applied 
to  one  portion  of  the  district  (there  are,  we 
believe,  not  less  than  seven  Malverns  in  the 
district  distinguished  by  different  adjectives),  is 
not  pre-eminently  a water-drinking  place  at  the 
present  date,  but  it  has  an  architectural  character 
and  type,  in  common  with  Bath  and  Cheltenham, 
and  other  places  which  rose  into  fame  when 
“ drinking  the  waters  ” was  a more  fashionable 
cure  for  various  ills,  real  or  imaginary,  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  sites  of  the  three  places  are 
different  enough  in  natural  character,  but  the 
artificial  character  is  not  dissimilar;  trim,  neat, 
and  respectable,  with  a nearly  utter  absence  of 
interest  or  picturesqueness  in  the  modern  build- 
ings.  On  the  whole,  however,  Malvern  has  a 
little  more  to  boast  of  than  the  other  two  places 
named,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  gate- 
way,  which  sets  an  example  in  this  way,  are  one 
or  two  houses  of  good  architectural  character, 
which  form  a little  variation  from  the  prevalent 
cubes  of  cemented  wall.  With  a fluctuating  popu- 
lation largely  composed  of  temporary  visitors, 
building  operations  are  not  very  active,  and  the 
only  new  building  of  any  importance,  as  far  as 
we  observed  in  a passing  visit,  is  the  memorial 
church  to  the  late  Vicar  of  Malvern,  Mr.  risk,  in 
whoso  time  the  Abbey  Church  was  restored.  This 
is  now  just  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  of  Liverpool  ; and  its 
spire,  in  the  brightness  of  fresh-hewn  stone,  is 
one  of  the  first  objects  to  catch  the  eye  on 
coming  over  the  hill  from  the  WeBt  Malvern 
side,  whence  it  makes  a very  pleasant  feature  in 
the  extended  view  that  opens  on  descending  the 
path.  Tho  details  are  rather  pretty  than 
effective,  perhaps,  but  the  interior  is  well  treated, 
and  has  a fine  spacious  effect  for  its  size,  and 
good  taste  is  evinced  in  the  quiet  and  refined 
style  of  the  ornamental  window-glazing  and 
other  details. 

The  real  architectural  interest  of  Malvern, 
however,  is  entirely  centered  in  tho  Abbey 
Church,  whioh  does  not  seem  to  get  quite  as 
much  notice  as  its  fine  and,  in  some  respects, 
nearly  unique  character  entitle  it  to ; and  we 
believe  no  special  reference  has  been  made  to  it 
in  our  columns  since  its  restoration  some  years 
ago  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  church,  which 
externally  is  entirely  Late  Perpendicular  work, 
stands  very  effectively  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on 
which  Great  Malvern  is  mostly  built,  and  with 
the  upper  portion  of  the  hill  rising  as  a back- 
ground to  westward.  The  main  portion  of  the 
exterior  presents  nothing  out  of  the  usual  run 
of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  period,  and  is 
in  general  somewhat  fiat  and  ineffective  in 
treatment ; but  the  central  tower  thoroughly 
redeems  the  whole,  and  is  really  one  of  the  most 
finely-proportioned  and  artistically-built  towers 
of  the  late  period  which  we  possess.  For  the 
scale  of  the  building,  the  tower  has  the  effect  of 
being  rather  larger  on  p'an  than  ordinary,  and 
might  be  called  short  in  its  proportions  but  for 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  face  is 
broken  up,  and  the  vertical  lines  emphasised  by 
the  disposition  of  the  lights  and  buttresses. 
The  angle  buttresses  are  well  designed,  so  as 
to  give  just  sufficient  taper  to  the  outline  of  the 
structure  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  heavi- 
ness ; and  a piquant  effect  is  produced  by  the 
short  deeply-splayed  openings  under  the  heads 
of  the  wall  arches  of  odo  story,  emphasising  the 
head  of  the  arch  by  a deep  shadow.  The  pin- 
nacles and  smaller  buttresses  on  the  face  of  the 
tower  show  the  peculiarly  thin  and  hard  manner 
of  treatment  belonging  to  the  decadence  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  and  will  not  bear  criticism 
in  detail ; it  is  the  total  effect  and  the  fine 
balance  and  solidity  of  the  whole  which  compel 
admiration. 

Entering  the  church  by  the  north-west  porch, 
whioh  is  closed  by  some  new  wrought-iron  outer 
gates  of  rather  too  prononci  fashion  of  design, 
the  appearance  presented  is  sufficiently  unusual. 
The  nave  is  flanked  by  the  heavy  cylindrical 
piers  of  a Norman  arcade,  with  arches  with 
square  recessed  soffits ; and  over  this  arcade, 
without  the  slightest  interposition  of  string- 
course or  any  other  feature  on  the  flat  wall 
where  the  triforium  would  or  should  be,  rises 
the  lofty  tier  of  windows  of  the  fifteenth-cen- 
tury olearstory.  The  wall  being  plastered  here, 
there  is  internally  nothing  whatever  to  mark 


the  precise  point  where  the  Norman  masonry 
ends  and  the  Perpendicular  work  begins;  and 
the  effect  of  these  two  utterly  opposite  styles, 
the  commencement  and  close  of  English  Gothic 
architecture,  with  nothing  but  the  flat  wall 
between  them,  is  curious  in  the  extreme. 
Architecturally,  of  course  the  effect  is  faulty, 
and  the  clearstory  windows  very  much  want 
something  to  connect  them  with  each  other  and 
to  divide  them  from  the  substructure;  archmo- 
Iogically,  it  is  an  interesting  curiosity.  The 
treatment  of  the  “ crossing  ” arches,  of 
fifteenth  - century  date,  is  also  unusual,  the 
jamb  of  the  arch  being  square  on  plan  with 
shafts  at  the  angles,  in  a manner  almost  recalling 
the  “transitional  ” way  of  building  in  regard  to 
general  arrangement ; then  the  face  of  the  jamb 
is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a triple  shaft,  a largo 
centre  shaft  of  a very  flat  segment  on  plan,  with 
a small  half-shaft  on  either  side  ; the  whole 
stuck,  as  it  were,  against  the  face  of  the  jamb, 
in  a manner  quite  unusual  in  fifteenth-century 
work,  which  the  capitals  show  it  to  be.  The 
jamb  is  quite  flat  and  unornamented  in  the 
interspaces  between  the  shafts  ; but  at  the  im- 
post  the  soffit  of  the  arch  is  set  back  by  a set- 
off above  the  interspaces,  so  as  to  allow  room 
for  a deeper  and  heavier  arch. moulding  above 
the  shafts.  To  complete  the  singular  medley  of 
the  whole,  the  shafts  aforesaid  6tart  about 
10  ft.  from  the  floor,  from  a kind  of  sill  with  a 
drip-moulding  under,  beneath  which  level  the 
pier  is  an  absolutely  plain  square  block  of 
masonry,  giviug  the  idea  that  it  is  the  base  of 
the  crossing-pier  of  the  original  church,  upon 
which  the  fifteenth-century  pier  has  been  built. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  is  singular  enough. 
The  crossing-space  is  groined  with  a kind  of 
modified  fan-work,  with  ribs  of  greater  weight 
and  depth  of  section  than  usual  at  the  period. 
That  the  substructure  of  the  choir  includes 
reminiscences  of  the  older  churoh  seems  probable, 
again,  from  the  semicircular  screen  wall  at  the 
back  of  the  altar,  and  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
suggested  by  and  built  on  the  foundations  of  the 
old  apse.  Beyond  this  comes  the  fifteenth- 
century  east  wall,  leaving  a passage  between  it 
and  the  apse  wall,  behind  the  altar.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  apse  wall,  next  the  passage,  is 
decorated  to  a considerable  height  from  the  floor 
with  wall-tiling,  with  geometrical  designs  in  low 
tints.  South  of  the  chancel  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Aune,  now  fitted  up  for  separate  service. 

The  church  has  been  ceiled,  when  restored, 
with  flat  or  nearly  flat  ceilings  of  panelled  wood, 
stencilled  with  decorations  of  conventional 
foliage,  &,c.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
ornamental  accessories  of  the  interior  is  the 
large  quantity  of  old  stained  glass  preserved  in 
the  principal  windows.  The  east  and  west 
windows,  those  of  the  chancel  clearstory,  of  St. 
Anne’s  Chapel,  and  of  the  north  transept  (the 
south  transept  no  longer  exists),  are  entirely 
filled  with  old  glass ; very  little  of  it,  probably, 
in  situ  as  originally  designed,  but  still  of  the 
greatest  interest  even  in  its  present  state,  and 
presenting  very  fine  effects  of  colour,  rich, 
though  subdued.  The  upper  part  of  the  north- 
aisle  windows  in  the  nave  is  also  filled  with  old 
glass.  Of  modern  glass,  there  are  heraldio  devices 
occupying  the  centre  portion  of  the  clearstory 
windows,  and  harmless  at  that  distance ; the 
light  would  be  far  too  white  without  them,  cer- 
tainly ; and  there  are  three  windows  in  the  south 
aisle  by  the  firm  of  Hardman,  as  we  understand, 
for  which,  in  regard  to  general  colour  effect,  we 
Bhould  be  disposed  to  think  that  repentance  has 
since  overtaken  their  designer  ; there  is  a certain 
richness  of  surface  and  texture  attained,  how- 
ever, which  we  do  not  always  see  in  modern 
work.  The  church  contains  two  sculptural 
monuments  by  Hollins,  the  best  of  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  seems  to  be 
a palpable  plagiarism  from  one  of  Chantrey’s  at 
Worcester ; and  beneath  the  west  window  is  an 
architectural  monument  of  some  elaboration  de- 
signed by  Sir  G.  Scott,  and  consistingof  a canopied 
recess  with  an  inscription,  the  head  of  the 
canopy  filled  with  open  tracery  work.  The 
chui’ch  contains  two  old  tombs,  not  of  very  high 
interest,  and  much  curious  and  humorooB 
carving  on  the  miserere  seats  of  the  stalls.  The 
interest  of  Malvern  Abbey  Church  to  the  archi- 
tect, however,  is  in  the  tower,  the  general  internal 
architecture,  with  its  singular  combinations  of 
early  and  late  work,  and  the  old  stained  glass  ; 
and  any  of  our  readers  going  near  Great  Malvern 
will  find  it  worth  a turn  out  of  the  way  to  look 
at  the  Abbey  Church.  External  restoration,  it 
may  be  added,  has  not  been  necessary  to  such 
an  extent  as  at  all  to  impair  the  arcb ecological 


interest  of  the  structure,  and  is  mostly  confined 
to  a general  rubbing  up,  and  patching  a new  bit 
of  tracery  or  other  work  here  and  there,  where 
the  old  had  entirely  decayed. 


THE  COMING  SESSION. 

THE  ROVAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Session  will 
be  held  on  the  1st  of  November  next,  when  the 
President,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  It.A.,  will  deliver 
the  usual  opening  address  ; and  a portrait  of  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  will  be  formally 
presented  to  the  members  of  tho  Institute.  The 
list  of  papers  to  be  read  is  already  complete,  and 
is  as  follows  : — 

Nov.  15 th. — On  the  Decoration  of  Basilican 
and  Byzantine  Churches.  By  R.  P.  Pullan, 
Fellow. 

Nov.  29th.— Notes  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Egypt.  By  Professor  T . H.  Lewis,  Fellow. 

Dec.  13 t/i. — Oa  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Wages 
in  the  Building  Trades.  By  Mr.  T.  Brassey, 
M.P. 

Jan.  3rd,  1876. — On  the  Lantern  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral. By  R.  R.  Rowe,  Fellow. 

Jan.  17 th. — Oa  the  National  Safe  Deposit 
Company's  Premises.  By  J.  Whichcord,  Vice- 
President. 

Jan.  31s£. — On  Old  Cleeve  Abbey.  By  the 
Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

Feb.  14-tli. — On  the  Palace  of  Tiroomal  Naik, 
Madras.  By  R.  F.  Chisholm,  Fellow. 

Feb.  29 th. — On  Some  Sixteenth  Century 
Chantries.  By  J.  D.  Sedding,  Fellow. 

March  13th.  — Biographical  Notices  of 
Deceased  Foreign  Members.  By  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

March  27th. — On  Dwellings  for  the  Poor. 
By  H.  A.  Darbishire,  Fellow. 

April  10th. — On  Conorete  as  a Building 
Material.  By  A.  Payne,  Associate. 

May  15th. — On  the  New  Guildhall  at  Ply- 
mouth. By  Messrs.  Norman  & Hine. 

May  29 th. — On  the  Applicability  of  Terra- 
cotta to  Modern  Church  Building.  By  E.  Sharpe, 
M.A.,  Fellow. 

June  12th. — An  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Institute.  By  C.  L.  Eastlake,  Secretary. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fifteen  Monday 
evenings  which  go  to  compose  the  session  are 
likely  to  be  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  peculiarly  interesting 
not  only  to  the  architect,  but  to  the  archmolo- 
gist,  the  builder,  and  the  workman.  The  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council  of  1875-76  to 
determine  upon  the  choice  of  subjects  for  the 
consideration  of  the  members,  consisted  of  Pro- 
fessor Lewis,  Messrs.  Wyatt  Papworth,  W.  M. 
Teulon,  and  W.  H.  White,  as  well  as  Messrs. 
Aitchison,  Anderson,  and  Pullan,  the  last  name 
having  been  added  by  a vote  of  the  Committee. 
However  easy  may  be  the  task  of  assigning  cer- 
tain subjects  to  certain  individuals,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  induoe  fourteen  gentlemen  to 
deliver  each  a lecture  upon  a particular  subject, 
even  though  it  be  a thoroughly  familiar  one  to 
the  person  selected.  As  we  hinted  once  before,  the 
thirty  and  odd  lectures  delivered  yearly  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  and  the  Association  are  a 
rather  serious  concern  one  way  or  the  other. 
Some  of  them  at  least,  must  treat  of  current 
topics;  and  in  the  list  we  have  printed  it  may 
be  premised  that  the  proposed  completion  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  dictated  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Pullan’s  subject.  The  description  by  its  archi- 
tect, just  elected  vice-president  of  the  Institute, 
of  an  exceptionally  new  kind  of  building — the 
National  Safe  Deposit  Company’s  premises  op- 
posite the  Mansion  House — will  illustrate  the 
latest  improvements  in  what  is  often  erroneously 
called  fireproof  construction.  The  problem, 
unsolved  and  to  all  appearances  likely  loDg  to 
remain  so,  of  dwellings  for  the  poor  is  peculiarly 
appropriate  at  the  present  moment  for  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  building  profession 
and  trade,  while  the  paper  to  be  read  on  the  13th 
of  December,  by  Mr.  Brassey,  the  member  for 
Hastings,  is  of  importance  in  a political  as  well 
as  an  industrial  point  of  view,  and  we  venture 
to  express  a hope  that  the  building  trade  will  be 
not  only  represented  upon  the  occasion,  but  that 
the  secretary  will  be  requested  to  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  leading  metropolitan  con- 
tractors, and  a fow  of  their  foremen,  as  well  as 
of  the  best  known  building  surveyors  and  clerks 
of  works.  The  occasional  reunion  of  all  classes 
engaged  in  the  art  and  science  of  architecture  is 
of  benefit  to  themselves  generally,  and  to  archi- 
tects in  particular,  and  nowhere  can  that  reunion 
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be  more  happily  effected  than  in  the  rooms  of  1 
the  Institute.  Nor  do  some  of  the  other  contri- 
butors, whose  antecedents  are  of  a contrary 
character,  appear  indisposed  to  be  practical  and 
prosaic.  Mr.  Sharpe,  who  this  session  reserves 
his  archaeological  bias  for  a second  and  greater 
effort  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  will  probably  revolu- 
tionise the  standard  ornaments  of  modern 
churches,  if  he  succeed  in  showing  that  a cast 
material  like  terra-cotta  can  be  applied  to  their 
construction  without  prejudice  to  the  aesthetic 
dogma  contained  in  Pugin’s  celebrated  words, — 

“ Ornament  your  construction,  but  do  not 
construct  your  ornament.” 

The  description  of  the  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  Mr.  Rowe,  the 
architect  of  that  diocese,  and  a well-known 
member  of  the  Institute,  has  had  the  good 
fortune  of  being  enabled  to  make  a valuable  set 
of  drawings  showing  the  construction  of  the  old 
lantern,  which  is  now  covered  up  both  internally 
and  externally  with  a lining, — good  as  far  as 
modern  work  can  be, — but  completely  hiding  the 
remarkable  Mediaeval  framing,  which,  sandwich- 
like, etill  exists.  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  who  has 
been  lately  decorating  the  interior  of  it,  will 
probably  lend  his  valuable  aid  in  a discussion, 
which  will  derive  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  the  president  of  the  Institute  has  been 
engaged  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  entire  cathedral.  The 
evenings  devoted  to  purely  archaeological  subjects 
are  happily  few  ; after  all,  the  tourist  season 
affords  60  many  opportunities  for  the  exchange  of 
statistics,  and  the  ventilation  of  ideas  more  or 
less  visionary  thereon,  that  we  think  the  members 
of  the  Institute  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
fact.  But  old  Cleeve  Abbey,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Cistercians,  and  remains  a picturesque 
and  extensive  ruin  on  the  shore  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  in  Somersetshire,  will  lose  nothing  from 
the  graphic  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott ; 
and  Egypt,  to  which  country  the  Professor  has 
lately  paid  a visit,  is  both  old  and  new  enough 
to  furnish  impressions  quaint  and  fresh  to  an 
architect  as  able  to  receive  them  as  Mr.  Lewis. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  the 
Committee  for  obtaining  sessional  papers  have 
made  one  or  two  suggestions  which,  if  carried 
out,  may  conduce  towards  rendering  the  Institute 
of  more  interest  to  provincial  architects  than  it 
is  stated  to  be  at  present.  It  has  been  thought 
that  members  resident  in  the  country  frequently 
decline  to  prepare  a paper  from  a fear  of  their 
inability  to  attend  in  London  at  the  time  adver- 
tised for  its  delivery.  Others  refuse  from  other 
causes,  and  some  object  to  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing, or  the  necessity  of  publicly  exhibiting 
themselves.  It  was  suggested,  therefore,  that 
gentlemen,  members  or  otherwise,  possessing 
information  likely  to  be  useful  or  interesting  to 
the  profession  should  be  invited  to  send  contri- 
butions, both  literary  and  artistic,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, under  cover  to  the  Committee  of  Sessional 
Papers ; and  such  contributions,  if  approved, 
should  in  some  cases,  be  read  by  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee, or,  in  others,  taken  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Institute  Transactions.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  not  be  considered  of  sufficient  tech- 
nical interest,  they  would  be  returned  to  their 
respective  authors.  Another  suggestion,  which, 
perhaps,  is  only  the  development  of  the  present 
custom,  was  to  invite  several  members  to  prepare 
short  papers  upon  a particular  subject,  and  to  de- 
vote one  evening  to  reading  and  discuf  sing  them. 
Thus  an  evening  might  be  devoted  to  an  Indian 
topic,  and  men  like  Mr.  Fergusson,  whose 
intense  literary  occupations  render  him  quite 
unable  to  prepare  a long  paper,  would 
perhaps  be  not  unwilling  to  write  a short 
one.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  result 
can  be  obtained  in  the  usual  discussion  which 
follows  every  paper,  but  it  is  not  obtained,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  men  who  talk  the  best 
and  most  glibly  are  not  always  those  who  have 
the  most  information  to  impart ; at  least,  if  bo 
shrewd  an  observer  as  Swift  is  to  be  believed, 
and  his  words  are  worth  repeating: — “Men  of 
most  learning  are  generally  ....  the  worst 
talkers  on  a sudden,  ....  because  they  are 
confounded  with  plenty  of  matter,  variety  of 
notions  and  of  words,  which  they  cannot  readily 
choose,  but  are  perplexed  and  entangled  by  too 
great  a choice.”  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  ordinary  discussions  of  the  Institute 
illustrate  too  frequently  that  “ barrenness  of 
invention  and  of  words  by  which  men,  who  have 
only  one  stock  of  notions  upon  every  subject, 
and  one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  swim 
upon  the  superficies,  and  offer  themselves  upon 
every  occasion.”  We  would  farther  impress 


upon  the  authors  of  all  papers  announced  for 
this  session,  the  absolute  necessity  of  furnishing 
the  Institute  printer  with  their  manuscript  in 
time  for  the  committee  to  take  coguisance  of 
the  author’s  proof  before  it  is  read  to  the 
members,  and  become  thereby  the  property  of 
the  publio  and  the  press. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  last  session  it  was 
casually  proposed  that  there  should  be  an  annual 
leoture  upon  the  subject  of  new,  or  the  revived 
application  of,  materials.  Oue  delivered  at  an  in- 
terval of  years  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a mere 
catalogue  of  discoveries  and  inventions;  while 
inventors  themselves  are  apt  to  regard  an  invita- 
tion from  theCouncil  to  be  presentat  suchadiscus- 
sion  as  an  opportunity  to  advertise  their  wares ; 
and  this  is  exactly  what  the  authorities  of  the  In- 
stitute have  been  always,  perhaps,  over-careful  to 
avoid.  It  is  nevertheless  au  evil,  and  one  which 
has  already  been  remarked  in  our  columns ; and 
we  are  glad  to  again  call  the  attention  of  in- 
ventors to  the  possibility  of  leaving  their  own 
productions  to  be  treated  from  a general  rather 
than  a personal  point  of  view.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  well  for  any  architect  who  has  been  enabled 
to  make  a trial  of  a new  invention  of  importance 
connected  with  building  to  communicate  with 
the  secretary,  so  that  on  some  specified  evening 
several  short  descriptions,  thus  accumulated,  of 
a similar  nature  might  be  offered  to  professional 
notice. 

The  approaching  session  is  of  more  than  usual 
promise,  seeing  that  the  Biennial  Conference  of 
Architects  is  to  take  place  next  year,  and  that 
the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed 
to  consider  “ the  financial  condition  of  the 
Institute  and  the  best  means  of  increasing  its 
efficiency  ” is  likely  to  be  presented  to  a special 
meeting  of  the  members.  The  reconsideration 
of  this  report,  which  is  already  agreed  to  and 
ready  for  presentation,  cannot  possibly  be  settled 
at  one  meeting.  The  rumour  that  it  was  slightly 
revolutionary  in  suggestion  is  improbable,  trom 
the  fact  that  six  out  of  the  twelve  members  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  Donaldson,  T.  II.  Wyatt,  T.  II. 
Lewis,  Roger  Smith,  Worthington,  and  Cockerell. 
At  the  same  time,  by  many  of  those  members 
who  have  of  late  years  been  the  most  diligent 
attendants  at  the  meetings,  reform  of  a radical 
type  in  Borne,  at  least,  of  the  business  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects 
would  neither  be  received  with  disfavour  nor 
deemed,  however  startling,  to  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  practical  amendment. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  STORIES. 

WADDINGTON  OLD  HALL  AND  KING  HENRY  VI. 

In  Lancashire  are  great  mountainous  hills 
commanding  the  most  extensive  prospects, 
whence  keen-sighted  watchers  might  mark 
advancing  foes  from  great  distances,  and  by 
means  of  horn- blowing,  signal-posts,  or  bonfires 
spread  warnings  far  and  wide.  Amongst  them 
still  Btand  many  of  those  ancient  halls  in  which 
of  old  brave  squires  and  knights  spent  their  rude 
hardy  lives,  when  in  their  neighbourhood  were 
vast  tracts  of  wild  uncultivated  land,  roadless 
and  pathless,  which  partially  remain,  and  are 
even  now  full  of  difficulties  and  dangers  for 
travelling  strangers.  In  the  midst  of  forests 
almost  impervious  to  the  light  of  day,  protected 
by  mist-generating  swamps  and  bogs,  these  tracts 
afforded  many  safe  hiding-places  for  those  who 
might  need  them,  as  many  did  in  the  days  of 
which  we  are  to  speak.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  and  such  scenery  that  Robin  Hood  of  old 
preserved  his  freedom  to  a ripe  old  age,  despite 
all  that  the  sheriffs  could  do  or  devise  for  his 
capture. 

But  in  the  days  we  are  to  deal  with  bold  Robin 
of  Loxley  no  longer, — 

“ O’er  the  hills  of  Hallam  chased 
The  wide-born’d  stag,  or  with  his  bowmen  bold. 
Waged  war  on  kinglings." 

He  had  been  long  under  the  sod  of  that  green 
hill-side,  in  Kirklees  Park,  where  his  grave  is 
still  shown,  or  rather  is  not  shown,*  when  the 
old  hall  at  Waddington,— one  of  those  referred 
to  above,— received  the  guest  by  whom  it  was 
to  be  made  so  memorable  in  history. 

Lancashire  was  then  wild,  half-savage,  thinly- 
populated  ; its  towns  and  villages  were  small, 
few  and  far  between,  and  its  mountainous  and 
swampy  regions  were  vast  solitudes,  known  only 
to  wandering  vagrants  and  outcast  robbers.  It 

* We  quite  recently  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing admission  to  the  park,  and  were  told  that  Sir  George 
Armitage  persistently  refuses  to  admit  visitors  of  all  kinds 
on  any  pretext. 


was  the  native  home  of  superstition,  where  relics 
of  old  heathendom  survived  in  their  greatest 
strength;  there,  as iu  Northumberland,  witches, 
fairies,  and  goblins  made  their  great  stronghold, 
wherein  they  held  their  owd,  long  after  the 
spread  of  education  and  knowledge  had  driven 
them  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  Wadding- 
ton Hall  stands  by  a tiny  little  picturesque 
village  of  the  same  name,  not  far  from  Clitheroe, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ribble,  and  about  twenty- 
nine  or  thirty  miles  from  Manchester, — a remote 
out-of-the-way  place,  where,  even  in  these  rail- 
way days,  the  arrival  of  a stranger  is  quite  an 
event.  The  building,  which  has  been  modernised, 
and  despoiled  of  its  former  beauty,  consists  of  a 
centre  and  two  gables,  in  a partly  ruinous  con. 
dition,  and  has  been  converted  into  a farmhouse 
of  the  meaner  kind.  It  is  in  the  parish  of  Milton, 
where  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  join  their 
boundaries,  and  belonged,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  the  Tempests,  of  Braoewell,  in  whose 
time  the  country  surrounding  it  was  hardly  less 
primitive  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  the 
Saxons.  One  who  visited  this  old  Hall  some 
twenty  or  more  years  ago  says  mournfully,  “ ‘To 
what  base  uses  may  we  come,’  was  our  reflection 
as  we  went  under  a roof  which  had  given  shelter 
and  hospitality  to  a king.  Meanness  and  dirt, 
cows  and  cowhouses,  dogs  and  stables,  with 
sheltered  implements  of  husbandry,  alone  saluted 
our  sight ; and  even  after  we  were  within  a part 
where  human  beings  we  thought  might  dwell, 
we  still  doubted  if  we  were  where  we  should 
find  any  one  of  our  own  species.  Turning  a little 
to  the  right,  however,  we  found  that  it  was 
* feeding  time’  for  others  besides  the  quadrupedal 
live  stock.  There,  around  a clothless  table,  and 
up  and  down  a filthy  room,  sat,  or  stood,  grand- 
father and  his  wife,  master  and  his  wife,  a 
serving- woman,  and  several  brawny  lads,  with 
one  intelligent-looking  girl,  literally  devouring 
fried  fat  bacon  and  boiled  potatoes,  with  a gusto 
which  an  epicure  could  not  fail  to  envy.  The 
condition  of  their  persons  we  pass,  lest  we  should 
be  charged  with  caricature.  The  character  of 
the  group  was  as  singular  as  their  appearance. 
We  saluted  them  and  received  no  reply.  We  put 
a question,  and  was  answered  by  a simple  ‘yes.’ 
Another  interrogatory  brought  forth  a ‘ no.’ 
Clearly  were  we  defeated  in  our  purpose  of 
getting  information.”  But  the  writer,  whose 
perhaps  unceremonious  interruption  of  a meal 
at  first  gave  offence,  was  afterwards  more 
fortunate,  being  shown  over  the  building.  The 
apartment  still  called  the  King’s  Room,  when 
viewed  from  the  front,  is  seen  in  the  right-hand 
gable  ; the  large  window  is,  within,  in  a deep 
recess,  formed  by  the  great  thiokness  of  the 
walls.  The  floor  is  of  oak.  It  is  reached  by  two 
staircases,  one  in  a turret  visible  from  the  out- 
side of  the  hall,  the  other  inside ; the  former, 
that  by  which  the  king  descended  while  his 
pursuers  were  ascending  the  other,  is  called 
“ Henry’s  Stairoase,”  and  is  built  of  stone.  Our 
sketch  of  the  hall  was  taken  from  behind  the 
building,  to  show  the  large  window  from  which  it 
is  8fiid  the  king  escaped. 

We  will  now  glance  backwards  through  the 
mists  of  time  and  pass  in  review,  briefly,  the 
events  which  in  the  year  1463  brought  Henry  of 
Windsor,  a wretched,  hunted  fugitive  to  Old 
Waddington  Hall. 

There  are  no  pages  in  history  more  melancholy 
or  terrible  than  those  which  record  the  last  years 
of  that  moat  unfortunate,  unhappy  monarch, 
Henry  VI.  From  his  infancy  upwards  fortune 
sported  with  him  as  a cat  does  with  a mouse,  as 
cruelly  and  capriciously.  His  glorious  father, 
the  hero  of  Agincourt  and  conqueror  of  France, 
grieved  at  his  birth,  Beeing,  as  he  believed,  that 
the  stars  had  shed  upon  it  a malignant  influence. 
Tradition  has  preserved  the  rude  stanza  in  which 
his  prophetic  forebodings  found  expression  : — 

“ I,  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth, 

Shall  small  time  reign,  and  much  get : 

Bat  Henry  of  Windsor  shall  reign  long,  and  lose  all, — 
But,  as  God  will,  so  be  it.” 

The  infant  grew  up  constitutionally  ailing  and 
weak,  unfitted  for  those  robust  sports  and 
exercises  by  which  the  youths  of  his  time  were 
strengthened  to  endure  hardships  and  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms.  He  took  no  delight  in  war, 
was  gentle  in  word  and  deed,  and,  as  a man,  won 
the  love,  if  not  the  admiration,  of  all  about  him. 
Chaste, temperate,  and  self-denying, he  displayed, 
when  provoked  by  insults  or  injuries,  the  most 
perfect  command  over  his  passions,  was  forgiving, 
patient,  and  merciful.  A contemporary  historian 

I notes  as  a very  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
peculiarity  in  his  character  that  he  did  not  swear 
in  common  conversation  himself,  and  even  re- 
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proved  others  who  did  so.  From  the  time  of  his 
ascending  the  throne,  or  rather  from  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death  in  1422,  when  he  was  but  eight 
months  old,  England  presented  a scene  of  cease- 
less contentions  and  disturbances.  Selfish  and 
designing  ministers  made  the  boy -king  their 
unsuspecting  tool ; he  was  systematically  mis- 
informed, hoodwinked,  and  misled  by  those  who 
were  his  appointed  guardians.  Discordant 
elements  which  the  strong  hand  and  resolute 
will  of  the  late  king  had  kept  in  subjection  grew 
more  and  more  threatening  and  stormy  as  he 
approached  manhood.  The  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous welcomed  every  fresh  disaster  as 
favouring  their  own  evil  designs,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  country  engendered  widespread  feel- 
ings of  dread  and  discontent.  The  population 
had  been  so  ruinously  decreased  in  the  course  of 
that  long  and  desperate  warfare  by  which  the 
crown  of  France  had  been  won,  that  there  were 
not  labourers  enough  to  oarry  on  the  ordinary 
field  work,  so  that  miles  upon  miles  of  fair  land 
which  had  long  been  devoted  to  the  growth  of 
corn,  &c.,  were  either  converted  into  pastures  or 
entirely  neglected.  The  taxes  had  become  most 
oppressively  heavy,  and  the  starving  poor  were 
forced  to  live  upon  fern-roots  and  ivy  berries,  for 
wheat  was  2s.  6d.  a bushel,  then  a monstrous 
price.  Tne  appearance  of  Joan  d’Arc  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  France  formed  a 
new  element  of  disorder  and  dissatisfaction, 
which  was  fearfully  increased  when  Henry 
married  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Margaret 
of  Anjou, — she  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age, — 
in  April,  1445,  and  by  treaty  ceded  the  keys  of 
Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou  to  her  father, 
Rene,  an  amateur  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor, 
the  titular  king  of  Jerusalem,  Sicily,  and  Naples, 
and  last,  for  England  worst,  a dependent  of  the 
French  monarch,  Charles  VII. 

When  in  1449  the  French  army  invaded  Nor- 
mandy, and  effected  its  entire  conquest,  the  long- 
smouldering  fires  of  popular  discontent  burst  into 
flames.  To  pacify  the  tumultuous  people,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower 
for  surrendering  Caen  ; but*  men  moodily  and 
with  threats  aBked,  Who  surrendered  Maine  and 
Anjou  ? From  bad,  things  progressed  rapidly  to 
worse.  The  Kentish  men  rose,  under  Jack  Cade. 
Other  insurrections  followed,  and  alarming 
rumours  and  suspicions  became  rife  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  poor  bewildered, 
helpless  king  began  to  realise  the  full  terrors 
of  his  position,  grew  ill,  became  dangerously 
worse,  and  then  a new  horror  arose,  for  a 
report  spread  far  and  wide  that  the  taint  of 
insanity  inherited  from  the  French  king,  his 
mother’s  father,  who  died  a raving  maniac,  had 
developed  itself  in  Henry.  A Parliamentary 
record,  still  existing,  informs  us  how  certain 
nobles,  accompanied  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
were  deputed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  ascer- 
tain in  a personal  interview  the  exact  condition 
of  the  king,  and  obtain  his  wishes  with  regard  to 
matters  of  Berious  moment,  “to  the  whioh 
matters,”  says  the  melancholy  record,  “nor  to, 
any  of  them  they  could  get  no  answer  nor  sign  ; 
for  no  prayer  nor  design,  lamentable  cheer  nor 
expectation,  nor  anything  that  they  or  any  of 
them  could  do  or  say,  to  their  great  Borrow  and 
discomfort.  After  dinner  they  came  to  the 
king’s  highness  in  the  same  place  where  they 
were  before,  and  there  they  moved  and  stirred 
him  by  all  ways  and  means  that  they  could 
think  to  have  answer  of  the  said  matter,”  but 
all  in  vain  ; for  the  king,  sitting  motionless, 
would  neither  by  word,  action,  nor  look  reply  to 
them,  and  so  they  “with  sorrowful  hearts  came 
their  way.”  Under  such  affecting  circum- 
stances even  it  was  rather  with  scorn  than  pity 
that  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  regarded 
their  sovereign’s  mysterious  and  awful  affliction. 
Some  months  after,  however,  he  recovered  his 
senses,  and  resumed  the  reins  of  government. 

Queen  Margaret,  a proud,  imperious  beauty, 
whom  her  father  had  probably  petted  and  spoiled, 
had  a powerful  mind  and  resolute  will,  but  was 
wanting  in  prudence,  and  was  without  sufficient 
oontrol  over  her  passions.  Impelled  by  the 
dangers  surrounding  her  beloved  husband,  she 
resolved  to  play  a prominent  part  in  the  business 
of  government,  and  displayed  the  most  untiring 
energy,  diligence,  and  industiy  in  the  transaction 
of  business.  The  Btill-existing  reoords  of  large 
sums  which  she  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
paper,  wax,  account-books,  bags  for  money,  legal 
advice,  &c.,  show  how  largely  state  matters 
passed  through  her  hands.  Yet  the  private 
affairs  of  her  own  household  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  least  neglected.  The  expendi- 
ture of  carefully-regulated  sums,  for  her  grooms, 
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pages,  beds,  bakery,  saddlery,  kitchen,  larder, 
scullery,  water-house,  laundry,  poultry,  pantry, 
almonry,  herbman  or  gardenex-,  scalding-house 
(wash-house),  armour-bearer,  esquires,  clerks, 
secretaries,  &c.,  all  received  her  constant  super- 
vision. Nor  was  she  too  busy  to  look  after  the 
poor ; for  her  chai-ities  were  large  and  numerous 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  judicious.  Proofs  of  a 
kindly,  womanly  nature  are  not  wanting,  terrible 
as  she  was  in  war  and  cruel  as  she  was  in 
her  anger.  There  is  an  item  in  her  accounts 
of  200Z.  bestowed  as  a marriage  portion  on  one 
of  her  maidens,  a large  sum  in  those  days,  and 
one  much  in  excess  of  that  she  had  spent  during 
that  entire  year  upon  her  own  royal  wardrobe. 
There  are  other  suras  mentioned  in  her  private 
aocounts  of  daily  offerings  to  the  poor,  of  sums 
paid  to  three  esquires  who  had  suffered  from 
heavy  infirmity  by  Divine  visitation,  and  of  a 
generous  gift  to  two  poor  men  at  Newmarket, 
whose  stable  had  been  burnt  on  the  occasion  of 
her1  paying  a visit  to  that  town.  Her  tendei1- 
ness  for  her  husband  is  also  illustrated  in  the 
record  of  suras  spent  “for  divers  tailors  and 
painters,  for  divers  parcels  and  stuffs  bought  by 
the  qneen’s  special  command  for  a disguising 
made  before  the  said  king  and  queen  at  the 
Manor  of  Pleasaunce,”  at  Greenwich,  famous  for 
its  beautiful  gardens. 

Crushed  by  taxes,  caiTi'ed  off  in  shoals  by 
plagne,  famine,  and  a desolating  foreign  war,  the 
people  of  England  might  well  grow  reckless, 
and  be  ready  to  embrace  any  desperate  project 
promising  a change  which  they  thought  could 
not  possibly  be  for  the  worse,  and  to  foster  and 
create  such  feelings  those  were  not  wanting  who 
were  only  too  willing  to  avail  themselves  thereof 
directly  their  long  and  secret  preparations  were 
completed. 

In  1451,  some  little  time  before  the  above- 
mentioned  illness  of  the  king,  occurred  an  event 
awakening  in  its  greatest  intensity  a terror  which 
must  have  haunted  Henry  from  his  childhood 
upwards,  and  had  influenced  his  father  before 
him  : evil  news  came  from  Ludlow  Castle,  where 
Richard  Plantagenet  of  the  House  of  York,  a 
proud,  overbearing,  ambitious  man,  who,  the 
year  before,  in  defiance  of  law,  had  laid  violent 
hands  upon  several  gentlemen  because  they  were 
his  personal  enemies, — had  raised  a powerful 
army  of  half-savage  kernes  and  gallow-glasses 
in  the  marches  of  Wales.  With  this  army  he 
soon  after  reached  London,  although  in  a declara- 
tion formally  published  and  signed  by  his  own 
hand,  he  protested  his  unabated  loyalty  to  the 
king,  who  had  received  his  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  asserted  that  he  had  no  object  beyond 
securing  attention  for  national  grievances.  The 
citizens  of  London  knowing  well  enough  his  real 
purpose, closed  their  gates  and  manned  their  stout 
walls,  whereupon  he  retreated  into  Kent,  where 
the  king,  in  his  anxiety  to  escape  warfare, 
listeued  to  his  desires  and  promised  compliance 
with  them  under  certain  conditions,  wherewith 
the  duke  was  seemingly  satisfied.  But  the 
reconciliation  meant  nothing  real,  and  not  long 
after  the  duke,  dropping  the  mask,  openly  pro- 
claimed his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  his  intention 
of  enforcing  it.  Then  ensued  the  horrible  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  which  proved  to  be  the  longest  and 
most  devastating  of  civil  wars,  lasting,  as  they 
did,  from  beginning  to  end,  about  fifty  years,  the 
first  ten  of  which  were  mai-ked  by  deeds  of 
cruelty,  hatred,  and  blood  - thirstiness  which 
would  have  disgraoed  the  veriest  savages.  Yet 
we  must  not  forget  how,  when  even  “good” 
men  once  abandon  themselves  to  the  impulses 
of  their  worst  passions,  they  soon  become  their 
slaves,  and  are  whirled  away  in  a furious  torrent 
of  brutality,  to  perform  aots  of  vengeance  and 
cruelty,  the  mere  thought  of  which  would,  under 
other  circumstances,  make  their  blood  run  cold. 
Warfare  never  existed  at  any  period  of  the 
world’s  history,  without  demonstrating  that 
awful  warning.  This  tigerish  quality  is  latent 
in  our  race.  This  it  was  which  the  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Germans  knew  of  old  as  Berserker- 
wuth,  at  which  the  ancient  Romans,  who  so  loved 
to  see  the  fighting  gladiators,  shuddered ; a 
frenzy  of  fiei’ceness  in  which  men  spared  neither 
friend  nor  foe, — not  even  themselves.  Our 
fathers,  who  shuddered  at  the  doings  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  as  the  Spaniards  may  have 
shuddered  at  the  doings  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
grew  pale  as  they  read  of  savage  doings  in  the 
time  of  what  is  called  the  first  Frenoh  Revolu- 
tion. So  too  did  the  Germans,  who  in  their 
War  of  the  Peasants  had  filled  us  with  horror  ; 
and  so,  too,  in  our  own  day  did  we,  when  not 
long  since  the  same  blind,  brutal  ferocity  began 
1 to  characterise  the  fighting  of  France  and  Ger. 


many.  We  must  not  pause  to  moralise,  of  course, 
but  it  is  as  well  to  remember  that  war  is  war, 
the  relic  of  our  former  savage  state  when  might 
was  right,  and  that,  modify  as  we  may  its  outer 
seemings  and  pretensions,  its  real  nature  never 
can  be  changed.  As  it  was  in  the  great  civil 
war  we  are  now  looking  back  upon,  so  it  was 
before,  and  has  been  since,  and  doubtless  ever 
will  be.  The  business  of  civilisation  is  not  half 
done  while  the  possibility  of  war  exists,  excuse 
it  as  we  may. 

Passing  over  the  complicated  horrors  of  fire, 
famine,  and  disease,  through  field  after  field  of 
battle,  where  the  dead  have  been  hurriedly  and 
imperfectly  buried,  and  often  left  unburied; 
through  deserted  half-destroyed  towns,  past  the 
ruins  of  smoke-blackened  churches  and  castles, 
hearing  the  shrieks  of  maddened  women,  and 
the  iinheeded  cries  of  starving  orphans,  we  pass 
hastily  on  to  the  year  1462.  Straugely  changeful 
fortunes  have  carried  victory  or  defeat,  now  to 
this  side,  now  to  that.  Yesterday  Henry  of  Lan. 
caster  was  king,  and  Edward  of  York  a wander- 
ing exile,  with  a price  upon  his  head.  To-day 
Henry  has  fled  from  victorious  York  ; so  it  comes 
about  in  the  year  we  have  named,  that  although 
Richard  Duke  of  York  had  been  killed,  with 
many  thousands  of  his  partisans,  yet  Edward, 
his  son,  sat  in  seeming  security  on  the  English 
throne;  that  the  dauntless  Amazonian  queen, 
Margaret,  was  in  exile,  vainly  imploring  assist- 
ance, now  in  this  court,  now  in  that;  and  that 
her  unfortunate  husband  was  in  Scotland  amongst 
the  moors  and  mountains  of  Kirkcudbright,  pro- 
tected  by  his  relative,  the  King  of  Scotland  ; 
praying  daily,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  for  the 
safety  of  his  wife  and  son.  A few  months  later 
Henry  is  at  Harlech  Castle,  in  Merionethshire, 
and  Margaret  is  once  more  on  the  sea  with 
brave  Pierre  de  Breze,  her  old  admirer,  and  his 

2.000  Frenchmen,  storm-tossed,  and  in  terrible 
danger.  Bearing  every  reverse  with  fortitude, 
and  every  humiliation  with  dignity,  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  remained  active,  vigorous,  and 
helpful,  despite  a long  series  of  the  most  over- 
whelming misfortunes,  hardships,  and  disasters. 
For  five  days  she  subsisted  on  the  third  of  a dried 
herring,  aud  had  been  exposed  to  every  variety 
of  weather  and  change  of  temperature.  She 
attempted  to  land  at  Tynemouth  in  October, 
but  was  repulsed  and  driven  off  to  encounter  a 
dreadful  storm,  in  which  two  of  her  Bhips  were 
driven  ashore,  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Northum- 
berland. Soon  after,  she  landed,  cheering  her 
half-drowned  troops  with  a smiling  face  and  con- 
fident air,  near  the  regal  fortress  of  Barn- 
borough,  the  largest  of  the  great  northern  for- 
tresses, which,  while  anewcaBtle,  gave  its  name 
to  a famous  town,  which  still  bears  it — New- 
castle-on.Tyne.  Stout  bands  of  friends  flew  to 
her  from  various  parts  of  Scotland  and  England, 
and  with  their  aid  she  soon  took  not  only  Bam- 
'oorough,  which  commanded  the  northern  frontier 
and  the  port,  but  also  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Dustanburgh,  and  Alnwick,  the  great  baronial 
fortress  of  the  Percies,  standing  on  the  highroad 
from  London  to  Berwick.  Then  armed  and 
trusty  horsemen  were  sent  in  hot  haste  to  fetch 
Henry  to  the  arms  of  his  heroic  wife  aud  his 
only  son. 

Again  hurrying  forward,  we  leave  the  poor 
queen  with  her  little  force  of  Scotoh  and  English, 
and  her  2,000  Frenchmen,  to  encounter  an  army 

40.000  strong,  advancing  under  King  Edward 
and  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick  to  defeat 
and  once  more  drive  her  from  the  land.  But 
once  more  she  returns,  and  once  more  the  three 
important  northern  fortresses  are  in  her  hands. 
Then  followed  the  terrible  battle  of  Hexham 
Levels,  fought  on  the  15th  of  May,  1464,  which 
ended  again  in  the  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Lan- 
castrian army.  Then  it  was  that  the  poor  queen, 
flyiog  with  her  son,  sought  refuge  in  the  gloomy 
thickets  of  that  savage  old  forest,  where  she  was 
stripped  of  her  treasure  and  part  of  her  clothing 
by  robbers,  and  where  in  the  darkness  of  an 
awful  night  her  romantio  encounter  with  the 
compassionate  outlaw  took  place.  The  king  fled 
in  another  direction  towards  Scotland,  and  the 
old  historian,  Hall,  tells  us  that  Henry  was  the 
bpst  horseman  of  that  day,  for  he  fled  so  fast 
that  no  one  could  overtake  him  ; yet  he  was  so 
closely  pursued  that  three  of  his  horsemen,  or 
bodyguard,  with  their  horses  trapped  in  blue 
velvet,  were  taken,  one  of  them  wearing  the  un- 
fortunate monarch’s  cap  of  state,  called  abicooket, 
embroidered  with  two  crowns  of  gold  and  orna- 
mented with  pearls.”  The  two  crowns  were 
utterly  lost  now,  for  that  of  England  had  fol- 
lowed that  of  France,  and  the  cap  might  well  be 
abandoned  by  its  homeless  and  almost  friendless 
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Waddington  Hull,  Lancashire,  in  which  Henry  VI.  found  Refuge  (1464). 


owner.  He  reached  Scotland  at  last,  passing 
through  no  one  knows  what  hardships  and 
perilous  adventures,  and  there  his  poor  wife  and 
son  once  more  embraced  him,  and  he  heard  tin 
story  of  her  wild  adventures,  how  Bhe  slept  in 
the  outlaw’s  cave,  and  how  she  was  befriendec 
by  the  robber’s  wife,  who  claimed  the  royal  sym- 
pathy on  the  ground  that  she,  like  the  queeu, 
had  known  a better  and  higher  state.  There 
they  probably  heard  first  of  the  wholesale 
slaughterings  which  followed  the  loss  of  theii 
last  battle,  and  wept  for  the  dear  and  faithful 
friends  so  cruelly  done  to  death. 

But  Scotland  was  no  longer  a safe  asylum. 
There  were  treaties  of  alliance  in  progress  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  alarming  rumours 
were  current  concerning  certain  secret  con- 
ditions whioh  were  on  the  eve  of  ratification. 
With  her  faithful  friend  De  Breze,  who  had 
staked  and  lost  all  he  had  in  her  service,  save 
life,  Margaret  bade  her  husband  a sad  farewell 
in  his  old  place  of  concealment,  amongst  the  wild 
desolate  moors  and  barren  mountains  of  Kirkcud- 
bright. She  intended  to  set  sail  secretly  and  by 
night,  aided  by  a treachei’ous  Englishman  named 
Cork,  who  suddenly  made,  first  the  queen  and 
her  son,  and  then  her  friend  and  his  esquire, 
prisoners,  and  would  have  delivered  them  into 
the  hands  of  her  enemies,  had  not  De  Breze, 
bursting  his  fetters  in  the  night,  released  his 
esquire,  who,  seizing  the  oars,  fought  with  him 
against,  and  overcame,  Cork  and  his  crew  of 
five.  Leaving  the  poor  queen  to  continue  her 
voyage,  and  then  to  recommence  her  weariful 
wanderings  and  vain  appealings,  during  years  of 
peril,  misery,  and  disappointment,  we  must 
follow  Henry,  who  on  parting  with  his  queen 
started  forth  in  disguise,  and  probably  alone,  to 
seek  a safer  refuge  in  the  wilder  and  more 
secluded  parts  of  England.  Historians  have 
denounced  this  step  as  the  extreme  of  folly, — we 
do  not  agree  with  them.  In  those  days  there 
were  many  spots  in  the  north  of  England  un- 
known to  even  those  who  lived  within  a com- 
paratively few  miles  of  them,  being  shut  in  by 
impenetrable  woods  and  great  tracts  of  danger- 
ous swamps  and  bogs,  where  criminals  had  defied 
pursuit  many  and  many  a time.  Indeed,  there 
are  some  Buch  Bpots  there  even  now.  In  many 
of  these  lonely  places  secret  caves  existed,  knowD 
only  to  wild  beasts  and  the  wretched  outcasts 
whose  necessities  or  dangers  made  them  seek 
such  places  of  concealment  or  shelter.  With 
these  beasts,  and  amoDgst  such  wretched  beings, 
was  the  former  King  of  England  and  France  glad 
to  herd  until  the  numerous  parties  of  troops  sent 
in  search  of  him  had  one  by  one  abandoned  or 


relaxed  their  efforts  for  his  capture.  Then  from 
time  to  time  he  would  venture  to  visit  some  of 
the  halls  and  castles  still  held  in  these  remote 
places  by  his  secret  friends,  and  to  this  day,  in 
such  old  mansions,  tradition  records  the  rooms 
in  which  he  enjoyed  the  occasional  luxury  of  a 
bed  after  a good  meal,  while  his  host  kept 
anxious  watch,  and  trusty  eager  spies  were  sent 
abroad  to  the  neighbouring  mountain  and  hill-  j 
tops,  to  give  the  earliest  note  of  an  approaching 
enemy.  In  these  old  halls  the  relics  of  his  visits 
are  still  pointed  out;  the  bath  he  used  when 
haggard,  worn,  and  weary,  Boiled  with  mud  or 
dust,  he  came  in  from  his  secret  wanderings,  is 
still  shown,  together  with  the  spoon  he  used ; 
his  boots  and  gloves,  which  he  left  with  his  host, 
Sir  Ralph  Pudsay,  at  Bolton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  rooms  still  bear  the  name  of  “ King 
Henry’s  Chamber,”  and  “King  Henry’s  Par- 
lour.” Dr.  Whitaker,  describing  these  relics  in 
his  History  of  Craven,  speaks  of  them  as  indi- 
cating a frame  of  almost  feminine  delicacy, 
which  he  thinks  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  make 
their  owner  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  men 
when  the  habits  of  the  great,  both  in  peace  and 
war,  demanded  the  utmost  bodily  strength  and 
robust  health.  He  Bays,  — “The  boots  are  of 
fine  brown  Spanish  leather,  lined  with  deer’s- 
skin  tanned  with  the  fur  on,  and  about  the 
ankles  is  a kind  of  wadding  under  the  lining  to 
keep  out  the  wet.  They  have  been  fastened  by 
buttons  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee ; the  feet  are 
remarkably  small  (little  more  than  8 in.  long),  | 
the  toes  round,  and  the  soles,  where  they  join  to  j 
the  heel,  contracted  to  less  than  1 in.  in  diameter,  j 
The  gloves  are  of  the  same  material,  and  have  ! 
the  same  lining ; they  reach  up  to  the  elbo  ws  (as  j 
women's  gloves  did),  but  have  been  occasionally 
turned  down,  with  the  deer’s  skin  outward.  The  I 
hands  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  feet,  and 
not  larger  than  those  of  a middle-sized  woman.” 

From  Bolton  Hall,  where  he  had  been  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Ralph  and  his  wife,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  king’s  esquire,  Sir  Thomas 
Tunstal,  Henry  came  to  Waddington  “ Old  Hall,” 
having  probably  some  good  reason  for  doing 
so,  aud  there  he  appears  to  have  remained  for 
several  months.  There  he  may  probably  have 
received  secret  messengers,  who,  in  one  unsus- 
pected guise  or  another,  contrived  to  bring  him 
news  of  his  unhappy  wife  and  son.  He  may 
have  read  of  her  arrival  on  the  dangerous  coast 
of  Flanders,  whereon  she  was  driven  by  tem- 
5 pestuous  weather ; of  her  being  in  a destitute 
i condition,  and  travelling  in  a common  carrier’s 
cart,  followed  by  the  devoted  Pierre  de  Breze 
land*  a few  other  gentlemen;  of  the  people 


coming  out  from  the  towns  in  crowds  to  see 
the  once  great  queen  thus  lamentably  reduced. 
And  the  poor  king,  looking  at  the  letters  through 
a mist  of  tears,  might  well  have  exclaimed, — 

“ Can  this  be  Margaret’ s lot  V fair  England’s 
Queen, — rival  in  counsel,  to  the  wise  ; in 
Yalour  to  the  brave  ; and  single-handed 
Sole  antagonist  of  kings  ! " 

He  may  also  have  heard  how,  near  Bethune, 
she  barely  escaped  two  hundred  English  horse- 
men,  who  lay  in  wait  for  her,  having  sworn  they 
would  compass  her  death ; and  how  at  length, 
reduced  to  despair,  she  had  settled  down  in  the 
castle  of  Knerere,  in  the  diocese  of  Yerdun,  and 
near  the  town  of  St.  Michael,  where  her  father, 
being  poor,  was  allowing  her  all  he  could  afford, 
namely,  2,000  livres  a year. 

Thankful  for  her  safety,  the  long-suffering, 
gentle  monarch  at  length  passed  his  days  in 
some  degree  of  peace,  watchful  and  anxiou*, 
going  out  by  stealth,  and  only  when  there  were  no 
strangers  near  ; enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  latest  refuge. 

Close  by  the  Old  Hall  at  Waddington,  which 
was  then  the  property  of  Sir  John  Tempest,  of 
Bracewell,  the  father-in-law  of  Thomas  Talbot, 
is  a pretty  spot  still  called  “ King  Henry’s 
Meadow  ” : why,  no  one  knows  ; whether  it  was 
his  favourite  resort,  or  is  associated  with  somo 
! one  or  more  of  the  numerous  stirring  adventures 
! he  must  have  met  with  at  this  time,  is  more  than 
we  can  say. 

Not  far  from  here,  at  Whalley,  which  covers 
an  extensive  tract  of  ground  in  the  honour  of 
Clitheroe,  stood  a famous  Cistercian  abbey,  the 
mere  presence  of  which  indicated  the  solitary 
and  uncultivated  character  of  the  surrounding 
country;  for  it  was  the  custom  of  this  order  of 
monks  to  select  such  spots  that  they  might,  by 
their  influence  and  example,  redeem  them  from 
the  charge  of  unfruitfulnees.  The  king,  in  his 
disguise,  it  appears,  occasionally  shared  the  hospi- 
tality and  the  devotions  of  the  charitable  and 
pious  white  monks,  and  it  may  be  that  he  was 
on  his  way  from  them  through  the  merry  green 
woods  by  which  it  was  surrounded  one  day  in  J uly, 
1461,  when  a wandering  Benedictine  monk  from 
the  abbey  of  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  saw  and 
recognised  him  ! Cautiously  the  black  monk  fol- 
lowed in  the  steps  of  the  hapless  Henry,  and,  ex- 
ultingly,  he  noted  the  place  where  he  had  found 
shelter  and  protection.  Then  he  hurried  to  a 
! well-known  Yorkist,  Sir  James  Harrington,  of 
Brierly,  near  Barnsley,  who  at  once  assembled 
his  friends,  and,  marching  secretly  forth  before 
the  day  was  out,  made  the  fact  known  to  the 
Talbots  and  other  partisans  of  York,  residing 
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near  Waddington,  who  also  made  their  secret 
preparations;  for  the  friends  of  Henry  were 
numerous  in  that  locality,  and  the  news  of  his 
capture,  when  once  made,  would  spread  far  and 
wide  with  dangerous  rapidity.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, desirable  that  attention  should  be  attracted 
by  the  movement  of  any  large  body  of  men  ; 
therefore  the  capture  would  be  best  effected  by 
the  small  but  sufficient  force  led  by  Sir  James 
Harrington. 

Little  thought  the  poor  hunted  fugitive,  when 
in  the  calm  of  that  summer  night  he  looked 
forth  from  his  window  after  partaking  of  the 
last  meal  of  the  day,— called  the  livery,— how 
he  was  taken  in  the  coils  of  a mesh  which  busy 
hands  were  then  rapidly  tightening  around  him. 
In  the  darkness  of  that  night,  and  sheltered  from 
observation  by  the  forest  trees,  it  is  most  likely 
that  Sir  James  crept  stealthily  upon  his  prey. 

Amongst  the  gentry  of  that  day  the  dinner- 
hour  was  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.  The 
common,  vulgar  herd  dined  later.  Just  as  King 
Henry  and  his  friends,  “ Dr.  Manning,  a Dean  of 
Windsor,  Dr.  Bedle,  and  one  Ellarton,”  had  sat 
down  on  their  wooden  benches,  to  the  long, 
clumsy  oaken  board  on  which  the  great  pewter 
dishes  were  smoking,  amidst  great  “jacks”  of 
ale  and  wine,  a sudden  uproar  arose,  shrieks  of 
women,  oaths  of  men,  and  a cry  of  “ Fly  ! fly  ! 
the  king  is  betrayed!”  As  his  enemies  burst 
into  the  room,  amidst  the  clash  and  rattle  of 
arms  and  armour,  Henry  darts  up  the  stairs. 
As  they  ascend  after  him  on  one  side,  he  descends 
by  a second  staircase  on  the  other,  and,  leaping 
from  a window,  flies  desperately  towards  the 
river.  For  a moment  the  scent  is  lost,  but  pre- 
sently it  is  regained,  and  there  is  a rush  of  fierce 
pursuers  at  his  heels.  Who  can  paint  the  des- 
peration  and  agony  of  that  awful  flight  ?— the 
painfully  beating  heart,  the  labouring  breath, 
the  yielding  knees,  the  horrible  staggering,  and 
occasional  stumbling ; for  Henry  was  no  lusty 
runner,  trained,  and  muscularly  strong,  but  weak 
of  body,  and  feeble  in  health. 

From  Waddington  Old  Hall  to  “Bungerley 
Hippin  Stones,”  by  which  the  river  is  forded,  is 
a considerable  distance.  Panting  and  speechless, 
the  king  reaches  these  stones,  essays  the  leaping 


from  one  to  another,  and  falling,  in  an  instant 
his  pursuers  have  clutched  him,  and  dragged 
him  from  the  water. 

In  “ Warkworth’s  Chronicle,”  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  the  story  is  told  as  follows  : — 

“ §Uflcr,  % same  jicre,  flgnge  $tnrjj  fans  iaknte 
hus'ibe  a Ijofosc  of  religion*  in  ^Tantas^ure  bn  % 
mene  of  a blatlie  inonlte  of  gtbmxgtone  in  a boob 
callcb  Cletbcrbobc,  besjibe  ^ungcrln  bnpnngstones,  bn 
©boinas  Salbott,  sonne  anb  Retire  lo  sere  (Ebmrntb 
Sfolbot  of  ^lassballe,  anb  $boit  ®aIbott,  bis  rosune, 
of  Colcbrji,  bit(je  ol^cr  moo ; bbidj  bissenbibe  Jjint 
brnnge  at  {ns  bniterc  at  ©labnngton  Italic : anb  [|)c 
bas]  rarrgeb  lo  bonbon  on  (jorsebahe,  anb  Ins  leges 
bobnbe  lo  Ibe  slnropes.” 

On  his  way  to  London  he  was  treated  with  the 
utmost  indignity,  being  mounted  on  a miserable 
hack  with  an  insulting  placard  fixed  on  his  back. 
At  Islington  Warwick  commanded  that  no  respect 
should  be  shown  him  by  the  orowds  who  came 
thronging  from  London  and  all  the  surrounding 
villages  to  see  him.  Reaching  the  pillory,  he 
was  led  three  timeB  round  it,  as  if  he  had  been 
a common  felon,  amidst  cries  of  “ Treason ! 
treason  ! behold  the  traitor  ! ” One  rude  churl 
even  ventured  to  strike  him,  when  Henry,  turn- 
ing meekly,  yet  with  dignity,  upon  the  cowardly 
knave,  merely  rebuked  him  by  saying,  “Forsooth, 
and  forsooth,  you  do  foully  to  smite  the  Lord’s 
anointed  ! ” 

But  we  are  now  far  away  from  the  old  house 
at  Waddington,  and  the  story  of  King  Henry’s 
last  days  is  something  apart  from  it,  which  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  tell.  We  may,  however, 
add  that  Edward  IV.  rewarded  each  of  the  local 
gentry  who  had  taken  part  in  the  capture,  with 
100  marks  ; that  Sir  Thomas  Talbott  received  the 
larger  reward  of  1001. ; and  that  Parliament  con. 
firmed  a grant  of  lands  to  Sir  James  Harrington, 
consisting  of  the  castle,  manor,  and  domain  of 
Thurland ; a park  called  Fayzet  Whate,  with 
other  estates  in  Lonsdale,  county  York ; and 
Holme,  in  Kendal,  county  Westmoreland,  and  in 
six  townships  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  the 
forfeited  estates  of  Sir  Richard  Tunstell,  and 


other  “rebels.”  Tho  lands  were  afterwards  lost 
to  the  family  when  Lancaster  was  once  more  in 
the  ascendancy  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and 
Sir  James  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  his 
captive  had  died  broken-hearted,  or  had  been 
murdered,  and  where  the  poor  widowed  and 
childless  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou  had  a narrow 
escape  from  sharing  the  same  dire  fate. 


PROPOSED  BELFRY  AT  CHRISTCHURCH, 
OXFORD. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  recent 
improvements  at  Oxford  which  have  given  rise 
to  so  animated  a discussion,  or  have  drawn  forth 
so  much  diversity  of  opinion,  as  the  proposal  to 
erect  a tall  belfry  over  the  staircase  hall  in 
Wolsey’s  quadrangle  at  Christchurch.  Nor  can 
it  be  Baid  that  the  interest  manifested  in  this 
proposal  is  at  all  unreasonable;  for,  if  carried 
out  on  true  principles,  it  may  become  an  orna- 
ment to  the  city.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
mistake  is  made,  it  may  tend  to  the  disfigure- 
ment of  one  of  our  noblest  collegiate  institutions, 
and  be  a reproach  to  the  arts  of  the  nineteenth 
century  for  ever  afterwards. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  an  architect 
using  his  own  common  sense  in  this  matter  is 
the  existence  of  a tradition  in  Oxford  that 
Cardinal  Wolsey  intended  to  ubo  the  hall,  con- 
taining the  stairs  as  a basement,  for  a great 
tower,  and  made  the  lower  walls  proportionately 
strong,  in  order  that  they  might  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  superstructure.  Like  most  traditions, 
no  one  seems  to  know  when  and  how  it  arose, 
and  when  looked  a little  closely  into  it  vanishes, 
like  the  baseless  fabric  of  many  such  visions,  into 
very  thin  air. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  died  in  1530,  and  there  is  in 
the  Bodleian  a drawing  by  Neele  of  this  quad- 
rangle as  it  existed  in  1566.  Though  not  in  the 
best  possible  perspective,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
enable  any  one  familiar  with  the  existing  build- 
ings to  see  what  Wolsey  not  only  intended,  but 
carried  out.  The  hall  was  complete  as  we  see  it 
now,  and  adjoining  it,  in  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  quadrangle,  there  stood  an  octagonal  tower, 
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very  little  higher  than  the  hall  itself.  Under 
this  tower  was  agateway,  through  which  a road- 
way led  diagonally  across  the  Bite  of  the  present 
staircase  to  the  cloisters  of  the  cathedral.  This 
tower  was  removed,  apparently,  when  Dr.  Samnel 
Fell  in  1640  determined  on  erecting  the  present 
staircase.  This  he  carried  out  with  the  assist- 
ance of  an  architect  of  the  name  of  Smith,  and 
completed  it  about  the  date  just  quoted.*  So 
far,  therefore,  from  Wolsey  proposing  to  raise  a 
great  tower  on  tho  staircase,  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  the  design  of  the  hall  which  contains 
it  was  not  conceived,  or  the  foundations  laid, 
till  after  tho  Cardinal  had  been  for  more  than 
100  years  in  his  grave.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  authorities  of  Christ  Church  determined  to 
carry  out  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  pious 
wishes  of  their  illustrious  founder,  and  for  this 
purpose  first  strengthened  the  * roof  over  the 
vault  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a wooden  structure  to  contain  a 
peal  of  bells.  This,  which  is  irreverently  called 
the  meat-safe,  has  been  the  subject  of  infinite 
jokes,  and  an  immense  expenditure  of  wit  during 
the  last  few  years,  but  not  very  fairly.  It 
always  was  intended  that  it  should  be  concealed 
by  carrying  up  the  stonework  of  the  tower,  and 
being  only  an  internal  part  of  the  structure,  its 
outward  appearance  was  of  no  consequence. 

The  next  stage  of  the  proceeding  was  to  invite 
six  eminent  architects  to  send  in  designs  for  the 
proposed  tower.  One  of  these,  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  last  season, 
and  has  recently  been  published  in  a contempo- 
rary periodical.  The  public  have  no  meaus  of 
knowing  whether  it  was  the  best  or  the  worst, 
nor  is  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  express  any 
opinion  on  its  merits.  It  is  quite  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  exemplify  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
problem.  Either  the  tower,  built  on  so  broad  a 
base,  must  be  so  low  and  squat  as  to  be  a de- 
formity, or  if  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  pro- 
portions, as  is  done  by  Mr.  Jackson,  it  must  be 
such  a mass  as  to  dwarf  everything  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Even  if  beautiful  in  itself,  its  juxta- 
position would  reduce  the  apparent  dimensions  of 
the  hall  to  those  of  a room.  The  buildings  round 
the  quadrangle,  already  too  low,  would  be  still 
further  reduced  in  height;  and  as  for  the  poor 
cathedral,  already  thrust  into  a corner,  it  would 
become  only  an  ordinary-sized  parish  church, 
and  its  spire  a pinnacle.  It  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  unfettered  intellect 
proposing  to  add  so  monstrous  a nose  to  so  small 
a face,  and  certainly  there  is  no  authority  for  it 
in  the  Middle  Ages, — no  Buch  mass  was  ever 
deliberately  added  to  such  comparatively  dirni. 
nutive  surroundings  ; and  unless  it  was  with  the 
idea  of  carrying  out  the  founder’s  wishes,  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  it  would  be  suggested  now. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Fergusson 
submitted  to  the  Dean  and  others  connected 
with  the  College,  a suggestion  embodied  in  the 
accompanying  woodcut,  which  he  believes  would 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  In  the  first 
place,  because  it  is  easy  of  construction.  There 
is  now  between  the  hall  and  the  staircase  a 
passage,  across  the  centre  of  which,  if  an  arch 
or  girder  were  thrown,  it  would  divide  it  into 
two  equal  squares,  and  then  over  that  one  next 
the  quadrangle  a tower  could  be  erected  without 
any  constructive  difficulty. 

In  tho  next  place,  because  its  position,  if  so 
placed,  is  exactly  where  some  object  is  wanted 
to  break  the  monotonous  skyline  of  thf>  present 
building. 

Thirdly,  because  its  dimensions, — in  area 
about  one-fourth  of  those  of  the  staircase, — aro 
exactly  such  as  are  sufficient  for  its  purposes  of 
containing  the  bells,  and  such  as  would  harmonise 
perfectly  with  the  surrounding  objects,  without 
interfering  with  any  of  them. 

Fourthly,  it  could  be  erected  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  expense,  and  without  any  danger 
of  crushing  its  foundations,  which  is  more  than 
can  bo  said  of  the  other  proposals;  and, 

Lastly,  because  it  is  reverting,  as  nearly  as 
can  now  be  done,  to  the  design  of  the  quadrangle 
as  it  was  oonoeived  and  erected  by  its  pious 
founder. 

The  details  of  the  design  may  be  made  any- 
thing anybody  wishes.  All  its  author  contends 
for  is  that  its  position  and  dimensions  aro  correct, 
and  that  if  carried  out  it  would  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  group  to  which  it  is  attached, 
without  the  possibility  of  its  interfering  prejudi- 
cially with  the  effect  of  any  of  its  surroundings. 

* These  particulars  have  often  been  stated,  but  are 
hero  quoted  from  Dr.  Ingram’s  easily  accessible  “ Memo- 
rials ot  Oxfoi d,  published  by  Parker,  with  encravines  I 
by  Lc  Keux,  in  1837.  * 


SALOON  AND  STAIRCASE,  DOBROYD 
CASTLE,  TODMORDEN. 

We  published  not  long  since  an  outside  view 
and  ground-plan  of  Dobroyd  Castle,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  John  Fielden,  and  we  now  give  a view  of 
the  interior  of  the  saloon  and  staircase,  the  works 
having  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  of  Westminster.  The  columns  and 
pilasters  are  of  Devonshire  marble,  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  being  richly  carved  with  repre- 
sentations of  English  national  sports. 

The  panels  over  the  doorways  are  of  Caen 
stone,  with  representations  of, — 1st,  Ticking 
cotton;  2nd,  Packing  cotton;  3rd,  Arkwright,  with 
a lathe,  wheels,  and  mechanical  instruments  near 
him,  in  his  father’s  the  barber’s  Bhop,  apparently 
in  deep  thought  upon  some  invention  ; 4th,  Work- 
ing the  cotton-girls  in  a mill.  There  are  several 
carved  shields  in  the  saloon,  each  bearing  tho 
monogram  of  the  proprietor  and  his  wife.  From 
the  floor  line  to  the  top  of  tho  saloon  is  34  ft.  ; 
the  floor  dimensions  are  27  ft.  by  44  ft.,  the 
grand  staircase  rising  from  the  saloon  to  the 
upper  corridors.  The  woodwork  generally  is  of 
oak,  the  doors  being  inlaid.  The  saloon  chimney- 
piece  and  fender  are  of  selected  and  choice 
marbles.  The  stairs  are  of  Spinkwell  stone, 
with  elaborately  gilt  balusters,  and  inlaid  oak 
handrail.  The  clustered  columns  of  the  corridors 
surrounding  the  saloon  are  of  Devonshire  and 
Greek  green  marbles,  with  carved  capitals  repre- 
senting floral  and  animal  life.  The  base  of  the 
saloon  and  the  staircase  is  a square;  it  then 
forms  into  aD  octagon,  and  culminates  in  a circle. 
The  lantern. lights  are  double,  the  inner  one 
being  glazed  with  stained  glass  specially  de- 
signed. The  artificial  lighting  is  by  two  power- 
ful sun-burners.  The  general  walling  of  the 
saloon  internally  is  Bath  stone. 


A MODEL  CITY  OF  HEALTH  AND 
COMFORT.* 

It  has  been  found  in  our  towns,  generally, 
that  men  and  women  who  are  engaged  in  indus- 
trial callings,  such  as  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
dressmaking,  lacework,  and  tho  like,  work  at 
their  own  homos,  among  their  children.  That 
this  is  a common  cause  of  disease  is  well  under, 
stood.  I have  myself  seen  the  half-made  riding- 
habit  that  was  ultimately  to  clothe  some  wealthy 
damsel  rejoicing  in  her  morning  ride  act  as  the 
coverlet  of  a poor  tailor’s  child  stricken  with 
malignant  scarlet  fever.  These  things  must  be, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  under  our 
present  bad  ordinary  system.  In  the  model  city 
we  have  in  our  mind’s  eye  these  dangers  are  met 
by  the  Bimple  provision  of  workmen’s  offices, 
or  workrooms.  In  convenient  parts  of  the  town 
there  are  blocks  of  buildings,  designed  mainly 
after  the  manner  of  the  houses,  in  which  each 
workman  can  have  a workroom  on  payment  of  a 
moderate  sum  per  week.  Here  he  may  work  as 
many  hours  as  he  pleases,  but  he  may  not 
transform  the  room  into  a home.  Each  block  is 
under  the  charge  of  a superintendent,  and  also 
under  the  observation  of  the  sanitary  authorities. 
The  family  is  thus  separated  from  the  work,  and 
the  working  man  is  thus  secured  the  same 
advantages  as  the  lawyer,  the  merohant,  the 
banker  now  possesses ; or,  to  make  the  parallel 
moro  correct,  he  has  the  same  advantage  as  the 
man  or  woman  who  works  in  a factory,  and  goes 
home  to  eat  and  to  sleep.  In  most  towns  through- 
out the  kingdom  the  laundry  system  is  dan- 
gerous in  the  extreme.  For  anything  the  healthy 
householder  knows,  the  clothes  he  and  his  chil- 
dren wear  have  been  mixed  before,  during,  and 
after  the  process  of  washing  with  the  clothes 
that  have  come  from  the  bed  or  the  body  of  some 
sufferer  from  a contagious  malady.  Some  of  the 
most  fatal  outbreaks  of  disease  I have  met  with 
have  been  communicated  in  this  manner.  In 
cur  model  community  this  danger  is  entirely 
avoided  by  the  establishment  of  public  laundries, 
under  municipal  direction.  No  person  is  obliged 
to  send  any  article  of  clothing  to  be  washed  at 
the  public  laundry;  but  if  he  does  not  send 
there  he  must  have  the  washing  done  at  home. 
Private  laundries  that  do  not  come  under  the 
inspection  of  the  sanitary  officer  are  absolutely 
forbidden.  It  is  incumbent  on  all  who  send 
olothes  to  the  public  laundry  from  an  infected 
house  to  state  the  fact.  The  clothes  thus 
received  are  passed  for  special  cleansing  into 
the  disinfecting . rooms.  They  are  specially 
washed,  diied,  and  prepared  for  future  wear. 

* From  address  by  Dr.  B.  RicbardsoD,  at  Brighton 
See  p.  923,  ante. 


The  laundries  are  placed  in  convenient  positions 
a little  outside  the  town ; they  have  extensive 
drying-grounds,  and,  practically  they  are  worked 
so  economically  that  home  washing-days,  those 
invaders  of  domestic  comfort,  are  abolished. 
Passing  along  the  main  Btreets  of  the  city  we  see 
in  twenty  places,  equally  distant,  a separate  build- 
ing surrounded  by  its  own  grounds,  a model  hos- 
pital for  the  sick.  To  make  these  institutions  the 
best  of  their  kind  no  expense  is  spared.  Several 
elements  contribute  to  their  success.  They  arc 
small  and  are  readily  removable.  The  old  idea 
of  warehousing  diseases  on  the  largest  possible 
scale  and  of  making  it  the  boast  of  an  institution 
that  it  contains  so  many  hundred  beds  is 
abandoned  here.  The  old  idea  of  building  an 
institution  so  that  it  shall  stand  for  centuries, 
like  a Norman  castle,  but,  unlike  the  castle,  still 
retain  its  original  character  as  a shelter  for  the 
afflicted,  is  abandoned.  The  still  more  absurd 
idea  of  building  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of 
special  organs  of  the  body,  as  if  the  different 
organs  could  walk  out  of  the  body  and  present 
themselves  for  treatment,  is  also  abandoned.  It 
will  repay  us  a minute  of  time  to  look  at  one  of 
these  model  hospitals.  One  is  the  facsimile  of 
the  other,  and  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  every 
5,000  of  the  population.  Like  every  building  in 
the  place,  it  is  erected  on  a subway.  There  is 
a wide  central  entrance,  to  which  there  is  no 
ascent,  and  into  which  a carriage,  cab,  or  ambu- 
lance can  drive  direct.  On  each  side  of  the  gate- 
way are  the  houses  of  the  resident  medical  officer 
and  of  the  matron.  Passing  down  the  centre, 
which  is  lofty  and  covered  in  with  glass,  we 
arrive  at  two  side-wings  running  right  and  left 
from  tho  centre,  and  forming  cross  corridors. 
These  are  the  wards, — twelve  on  one  hand  for 
male,  twelve  on  the  other  for  female  patients. 
The  cross  corridors  are  12  ft.  wide  and  20  ft. 
high,  and  are  roofed  with  glass.  The  corridor 
on  eaoh  side  is  a framework  of  walls  of  glazed 
brick,  arched  overhead,  and  divided  into  sir 
segments.  In  each  segment  is  a separate,  light, 
elegant  removable  ward,  constructed  of  glass  and 
iron,  12  ft.  high,  14  ft.  long,  and  10  ft.  wide. 
The  cubic  oapacity  of  each  ward  is  1,680  ft. 
Each  patient  who  is  ill  enough  to  require 
constant  attendance  has  one  of  these  wards 
entirely  to  himself,  so  that  the  injurious  influences 
on  the  sick  which  ar9  created  by  mixing  np  in 
one  large  room  the  living  and  the  dying,  those 
who  oould  sleep  were  they  at  rest  with  those  who 
cannot  sleep  because  they  are  racked  with  pain, 
those  who  are  too  nervous  or  sensitive  to  move,' 
orcough,  or  speak,  lest  they  should  disturb  others, 
and  those  who  do  whatever  pleases  them,— these 
bad  influences  are  absent.  The  wards  are  fittod  up 
neatly  and  elegantly.  At  one  end  they  open  into 
the  corridor,  at  the  other  towards  a verandah 
which  leads  to  a garden.  In  bright  weather  those 
sick,  who  even  aro  confined  to  bed,  can,  under  the 
direction  of  the  dootor,  be  wheeled  in  their  beds 
out  into  the  gardens  without  leaving  the  level 
floor.  The  wards  are  warmed  by  a current  of 
air  made  to  circulate  through  them  by  the  action 
of  a steam-engine,  with  which  every  hospital  is 
supplied,  and  which  performs  such  a number  of 
useful  purposes  that  the  wonder  is  how  hospital 
management  could  goon  without  this  assistance. 
If  at  any  time  a ward  becomes  infectious  it  is 
removed  from  its  position  and  replaced  by  a new 
ward.  It  is  then  taken  to  pieces,  disinfected, 
and  laid  by  ready  to  replace  another  that  may 
require  temporary  rejection.  The  hospital  is 
supplied  on  each  Bide  with  ordinary  baths,  hot- 
air baths,  vapour  baths,  and  saline  baths.  A 
day  sitting-room  is  attached  to  each  wing,  and 
every  reasonable  method  is  taken  for  engaging 
the  minds  of  the  sick  in  agreeable  and  harmless 
pastimes.  Two  trained  nurses  attend  to  each 
corridor,  and  connected  with  the  hospital  is  a 
school  for  nnrses,  under  the  direction  of  the 
medical  superintendent  and  the  matron.  From 
this  school  nurses  are  provided  for  the  town  ; 
they  are  not  merely  efficient  for  any  duty  in  the’ 
vocation  in  which  they  are  always  engaged,  either 
within  the  hospital  or  out  of  it,  Tout  from 
the  care  with  whioh  they  attend  to  their  own 
personal  cleanliness,  and  the  plan  they  pursue  of 
changing  every  garment  on  leaving  an  infectious 
case,  they  fail  to  be  the  bearers  of  any  com- 
municable dieease.  To  a hospital  four  medical 
officers  are  appointed,  each  of  "whom,  therefore, 
has  six  resident  patients  under  his  care.  The 
officers  are  called  simply  medical  officers,  the 
distinction,  now  altogether  obsolete,  between 
physicians  and  surgeons  being  disoarded.  The 
hospital  is  brought,  by  an  electrical  wire,  into 
communication  with  all  the  fire-stations,  fac- 
tories, mills,  theatres,  and  other  important  public 
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places.  It  has  an  ambulance  always  ready  to 
be  sent  out  to  briDg  any  injured  persons  to  the 
institution.  The  ambulance  drives  straight  into 
the  hospital,  where  a bed  of  the  same  height  on 
silent  wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  without 
vibration  into  a ward,  receives  the  patient.  The 
kitchens,  laundries,  and  laboratories  are  in  a 
separate  block  at  the  back  of  the  institution,  but 
are  connected  with  it  by  the  central  corridor. 
The  kitchen  and  laundries  are  at  the  top  of  this 
building,  the  laboritories  below.  I he  disinfect- 
ing-room  is  close  to  the  engine-room,  and  super- 
heated steam,  which  the  engine  supplies,  is  used 
for  disinfection.  The  out-patient  department, 
wbicb  is  apart  from  the  body  of  the  hospital, 
resembles  that  of  the  Queen’s  Hospital,  Birming- 
ham ; the  first  out-patient  department,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  that  ever  deserved  to  be  seen  by  a 
generous  public.  The  patients  waiting  for  advice 
are  seated  in  a large  hall,  warmed  at  all  seasons 
to  a proper  heat,  lighted  from  the  top  through  a 
glass  roof,  and  perfectly  ventilated.  The  infec- 
tious cases  are  separated  carefully  from  the  rest. 
The  consulting-rooms  of  the  medical  staff  are 
comfortably  fitted,  the  dispensary  is  thoroughly 
officered,  and  the  order  which  prevails  is  so  effec- 
tive that  a sick  person  who  is  punctual  to  time 
has  never  to  wait.  The  medical  officers  attached 
to  the  hospital  in  our  model  city  are  allowed  to 
hold  but  one  appointment  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  for  a limited  period.  Thus  every  medical 
man  in  the  city  obtains  the  equal  advantage  c f 
hospital  practice,  and  the  value  of  the  best 
medical  and  surgical  skill  is  fairly  equalised 
through  the  whole  community.  In  addition  to 
the  hospital  building  is  a separate  block,  fur- 
nished with  wards,  constructed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  general  wards,  for  the  reception  of  chil- 
dren suffering  from  any  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
These  wards  are  so  planned  that  the  people 
generally  send  sick  members  of  their  own  family 
into  them  for  treatment,  and  pay  for  the  privi- 
lege. Supplementary  to  the  hospital  are  certain 
other  institutions  of  a kindred  character.  To 
check  the  terrible  course  of  infantile  mortality  of 
other  large  cities — the  76  in  tlie  1,000  of  mor- 
tality under  five  years  of  age — homes  for  little 
children  are  abundant.  In  these  the  destitute 
young  are  carefully  tended  by  intelligent  nurses, 
and  mothers,  while  following  their  daily  callings, 
are  enabled  to  leave  their  children  under  effi- 
cient care.  In  a city  from  which  that  grand 
source  of  wild  mirth,  hopeless  sorrow,  and  con- 
firmed madness,  alcohol  has  been  expelled,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  much  insanity 
would  be  found.  The  few  who  are  insane  are 
placed  in  houses  licensed  as  asylums,  but  not 
different  in  appearance  from  other  houses  in 
the  city.  Here  they  live,  in  small  communities, 
under  proper  medical  supervision,  with  their 
own  gardens  and  pastimes.  The  houses  of  the 
helpless  and  the  aged  are,  like  the  asylums,  the 
same  as  the  houses  of  the  rest  of  the  town. 
No  large  building  for  the  poor,  of  pretentious 
style,  uprears  itself;  no  men  badged  and  badgered 
as  paupers  walk  the  place.  Those  poor  who  are 
really,  from  physical  causes,  unable  to  work  are 
maintained  in  a manner  showing  that  they 
possess  yet  the  dignity  of  human  kind  ; that, 
being  worth  preservation,  they  are  therefore 
worthy  of  respectful  tenderness.  The  rest,  those 
who  can  work,  are  employed  in  useful  labours 
which  pay  for  their  board.  If  they  cannot  find 
work,  and  are  deserving,  they  may  lodge 
in  the  house  and  earn  their  subsistence,  or 
they  may  live  from  the  house  and  receive  pay 
for  work  done.  If  they  will  not  work,  they, 
as  vagrants,  find  a home  in  prison,  where 
they  are  compelled  to  share  the  common  lot 
of  mankind.  Our  model  city  is,  of  course  well 
furnished  with  baths,  swimming-baths,  Turkish 
baths,  playgrounds,  gymnasia,  libraries,  Board 
schools,  fine-art  schools,  lecture- halls,  and  places 
of  instructive  amusement.  In  every  Board  school 
drill  forms  part  of  the  programme.  I need  not 
dwell  on  these  subjects,  but  must  pass  to  the 
sanitary  officers  and  offices.  There  is  in  the  city 
one  principal  sanitary  officer,  a duly-qualified 
medical  man  elected  by  the  Municipal  Council, 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  sanitary 
welfare  of  the  place.  Under  him,  as  sanitary 
officers,  are  all  the  medical  men,  who  form  the 
Poor  Law  medical  staff.  To  him  these  make  their 
report  on  vaccination  tni  every  matter  of  health 
pertaining  to  their  respective  districts,  to  him 
every  registrar  of  births  and  deaths  forwards 
copies  of  his  registration  returns,  and  to  his  office 
are  sent  by  the  medical  men  generally  registered 
returns  of  the  cases  of  sickness  prevailing  in  the 
district.  His  inspectors  likewise  make  careful 
returns  of  all  the  known  prevailing  diseases  of 


the  lower  animals  and  of  plants.  To  his  office 
are  forwarded  for  examination  and  analysis 
specimens  of  foods  and  drinks  suspected  to  be 
adulterated,  impure,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for 
use.  For  the  conduct  of  these  researches  the 
sanitary  superintendent  is  allowed  a competent 
chemical  staff.  Thu9,  under  this  central  super- 
vision, every  death  and  every  disease  of  the 
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assumable  cause  of  disease,  comes  to  light  and 
is  subjected,  if  need  be,  to  inquiry.  At  a dis- 
tance from  the  town  are  the  sanitary  works,  the 
sewage-pumping  works,  the  water  and  gas  works, 
the  slaughter-houses,  and  the  public  laboratories. 
The  sewage,  which  is  brought  from  the  town 
partly  by  its  own  flow  and  partly  by  pumping 
apparatus,  is  conveyed  away  to  well-drained 
sewage  farms  belonging  to  the  city,  but  at  a 
distance  from  it,  where  it  is  utilised  on  Mr. 
Hope’s  plan.  The  water  supply,  derived  from  a 
river  which  flows  to  the  south-west  of  the  city,  is 
unpolluted  by  sewage  or  other  refuse,  is  care- 
fully filtered,  is  tested  twice  daily,  and  if  found 
unsatisfactory  is  supplied  through  a reserve 
tank,  in  which  it  can  be  made  to  undergo  further 
purification.  It  is  carried  through  the  city  every- 
where by  iron  pipes.  Leaden  pipes  are  for- 
bidden. In  the  Banitary  establishment  are  disin- 
fecting rooms,  a mortuary,  and  ambulances  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons  suffering  from  con- 
tagious disease.  These  are  at  all  times  open  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  subject  to  the  few  and 
simple  rules  of  the  management.  The  gas,  like 
the  water,  is  submitted  to  regular  analysis  by 
the  staff  of  the  sanitary  officer,  and  any  fault  he 
may  detect  which  indicates  a departure  from 
the  standard  of  purity  framed  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  is  immediately  remedied,  both 
gas  and  water  being  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  local  authority.  The  inspectors  of 
the  sanitary  officer  have  under  them  a body  of 
scavengers.  These,  each  day,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, pass  through  the  various  districts  allotted 
to  them  and  remove  all  refuso  in  closed  vans. 
Every  portion  of  manure  from  stables,  streets, 
and  yards  is  in  this  way  removed  daily  and 
transported  to  the  city  farms  for  utilisation. 
Two  additional  conveniences  are  supplied  by  the 
sanitary  scientific  work  of  this  establishment. 
From  steam  works  steam  is  condensed,  and  a 
large  supply  of  distilled  water  is  obtained  and 
preserved  in  a separate  tank.  This  is  conveyed 
by  a small  main  into  the  city,  and  at  a moderate 
cost  distilled  water  can  be  supplied  for  those 
domestio  purposes  for  which  hard  water  is  objec- 
tionable. The  second  sanitary  convenience  is  a 
large  ozone  generator.  By  this  apparatus  ozone 
can  be  produced  in  any  required  quantity,  and 
is  made  to  serve  many  useful  purposes.  It  is 
passed  through  the  drinking-wafer  in  the  reserve 
reservoir  whenever  the  water  shows  excess  of 
organic  impurity,  and  it  is  oonveyed  into  the  city 
for  diffusion  into  private  houses  for  purposes  of 
disinfection.  The  slaughter-houses  of  the  oity 
are  all  publio,  and  are  separated  by  a distance 
of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  city.  They  are 
easily  removable  edifices,  and  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  sanitary  staff.  The  Bystem  of 
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rigorously  carried  out,  with  this  improvement, 
that  the  inspector  is  a man  of  scientific  know- 
ledge. All  animals  used  for  food,— cattle, 
fowls,  swine,  rabbits, — are  subjected  to  examina- 
tion in  the  slaughter-house,  or  in  the  market  if 
they  be  brought  into  the  city  from  other 
dep&ts.  The  slaughter-houses  are  so  constructed 
that  the  animals  killed  are  relieved  from  the 
pain  of  death.  They  pass  through  a narcotic 
chamber,  and  are  brought  to  the  slaughterer 
oblivious  of  their  fate.  The  slaughter-houses  drain 
into  thesewersof  thecity,  and  their  complete  puri- 
fication daily  from  all  offal  and  refuse  is  rigidly 
enforced.  The  buildings,  sheds,  and  styes  for 
domestic  food-producing  animals  are  removed  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  and  are  also  under 
the  supervision  of  the  sanitary  officer.  The  food 
and  water  supplied  for  these  animals  comes 
equally  with  human  food  under  proper  inspec- 
tion. One  other  subject  only  remains  to  be 
noticed  in  connexion  with  the  arrangements  of 
our  model  city,  and  that  is  the  mode  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  dead.  The  question  of  cremation 
and  of  burial  in  the  earth  has  been  considered, 
and  there  are  some  who  advocate  cremation.  For 
various  reasons  the  process  of  burial  is  still  re- 
tained,—first,  beoause  the  oremation  process 
is  open  to  serious  medico-legal  objections ; 
secondly,  because  by  the  complete  resolution  of 
the  body  into  its  elementary  and  inodorous 
•rases  in  the  cremation  furnace,  that  inter- 
vening chymical  link  between  the  organic  and 


inorganio  worlds,  the  ammonia,  is  destroyed,  and 
the  'economy  of  nature  is  thereby  dangerously 
disturbed;  thirdly,  because  the  natural  ten- 
dencies of  the  people  lead  them  still  to  the 
earth  as  the  most  fitting  resting-place  into 
which,  when  lifeless,  they  should  be  drawn.  Thus 
the  cemetery  holds  its  place  in  our  city,  but  in 
a form  much  modified  from  the  ordinary  ceme- 
tery. The  burial-ground  is  artificially  made  of 
a fine  carboniferous  earth.  Vegetation  of  rapid 
growth  is  cultivated  over  it.  The  dead  are 
placed  in  the  earth  from  the  bier,  either  in 
basket-work  or  simply  in  the  shroud ; and  the 
monumental  slab,  instead  of  being  set  over  or 
at  the  head  or  foot  of  a raised  grave,  is  placed 
in  a spacious  covered  hall  or  temple,  and  records 
simply  the  fact  that  the  person  commemorated 
was  re-committed  to  earth  in  those  grounds. 

In  a few  months,  indeed,  no  monument  would 
indicate  the  remains  of  any  dead.  In  that  rapidly 
resolving  soil  the  transformation  of  dust  into 
dust  is  too  perfect  to  leave  a trace  of  residuum. 
The  natural  circle  of  transmutation  is  harmlessly 
completed,  and  the  economy  of  nature  conserved. 
Omitting  necessarily  many  minor  but  yet  impor- 
tant details,  I close  the  description  of  the 
imaginary  health  city.  I have  yet  to  indicate 
what  are  the  results  that  might  be  fairly 
predicted  in  respect  to  the  disease  and  mortality 
presented  under  the  conditions  specified.  Two 
kinds  of  observation  guide  me  in  this  essay, 
one  derived  from  statistical  and  sanitary  work, 
the  other  from  experience,  extended  now.  over 
thirty  years,  of  disease,  its  phenomena,  its  origins, 
its  causes,  its  terminations.  I infer,  then,  that  in 
our  model  city  certain  forms  of  disease  would 
find  no  possible  home,  or,  at  the  worst,  a home 
so  transient  as  not  to  affect  the  mortality  in  any 
serious  degree.  The  infantile  diseases,  infantile 
and  remittent  fevers,  convulsions,  diarrhoea, 
croup,  marasmus,  dysentery,  would,  I calculate, 
be  almost  unknown.  Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers 
and  cholera  could  not,  I believe,  exist  in  the  city 
except  temporarily  and  by  pure  accident ; small- 
pox would  be  kept  under  entire  control ; puer- 
peral fever  and  hospital  fever  would,  probably, 
cease  altogether;  rheumatic  fever,  induced  by 
residence  in  damp  houses,  and  the  heart  disease 
subsequent  upon  it,  would  be  removed;  death 
from  privation  and  from  puerpera  and  scurvy 
would  oertainly  cease;  delirium  tremens,  liver 
disease,  alcoholic  phthisis,  alcoholic  degenera- 
tion of  kidney,  and  all  the  varied  forms  of  paraly- 
sis, insanity,  and  other  affections  due  to  alcohol 
would  be  completely  effaced.  The  parasitic 
diseases  arising  from  the  introduction  into  the 
body,  through  food,  of  the  larvae  of  the  entozoa, 
would  cease,  and  that  large  class  of  deaths  from 
pulmonary  consumption,  induced  in  less  favoured 
cities  by  exposure  to  impure  air  and  badly-venti- 
lated rooms,  would,  I believe,  be  reduced  so  as  to 
bring  down  the  mortality  of  this  signally  fatal 
malady  one-third  at  least.  Some  diseases,  pre- 
eminently those  which  arise  from  uncontrollable 
causes,  from  sudden  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture, electrical  storms,  and  similar  great  varia- 
tions of  nature,  would  remain  as  active  as  ever  ; 
and  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  and  summer  cholera  would  still  hold  their 
sway.  Cancer  also,  and  allied  constitutional 
diseases  of  strong  hereditary  character,  would 
yet,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  prevail.  I fear,  more- 
over, it  must  be  admitted  that  two  or  three  of 
the  epidemic  diseases,  notably  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  whooping-cough,  would  assert  them- 
selves, and,  though  limited  in  their  diffusion  by 
the  sanitary  provisions  for  arresting  their  pro- 
gress, would  claim  a considerable  number  of 
victims.  With  these  faots  clearly  in  view  I must 
be  careful  not  to  olaim  for  my  model  city  more 
than  it  deserves ; but  calculating  the  mortality 
which  would  be  saved,  and  comparing  the  result 
with  the  mortality  which  now  prevails  in  the 
most  favoured  of  our  large  English  towns,  I 
conclude  that  an  average  mortality  of  8 per  1,000 
would  be  the  maximum  in  the  first  generation 
living  under  this  salutary  regime.  That  in  a suc- 
ceeding generation  Mr.  Chadwick’s  estimate  of 
a possible  mortality  of  5 per  1,000  would  be 
realised,  I have  no  reasonable  doubt,  since  the 
almost  unrecognised,  though  potent  influence  of 
heredity  in  disease  would  immediately  lessen  in 
intensity,  and  the  healthier  parents  would  bring 
forth  the  healthier  offspring.  As  my  voice  ceases 
to  dwell  on  this  theme  of  a yet  unknown  city  of 
health,  do  not,  I pray  you,  wake  as  from  a mere 
dream.  The  details  of  the  city  exist.  They 
have  been  worked  out  by  those  pioneers  of 
sanitary  science,  bo  many  of  whom  surround  me 
to-day,  and  especially  by  him  whose  hopeful 
thought  has  suggested  my  design.  I am,  there- 
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fore,  bat  as  a draughtsman,  who,  knowing  some- 
what your  desires  and  aspirations,  have  drawn  a 
plan  which  you  in  your  wisdom  can  modify,  im- 
prove, perfect.  In  this  I know  we  are  of  one 
mind,  that  though  the  ideal  we  all  of  us  hold  be 
never  reached  during  our  lives,  we  shall  continue 
to  work  successfully  for  its  realisation.  Utopia 
itself  is  but  another  word  for  time,  and  some 
day  the  masses,  who  now  heed  us  not,  or  smile 
incredulously  at  our  proceedings,  will  awake  to 
our  conceptions.  Then  our  knowledge,  like  light 
rapidly  conveyed  from  one  torch  to  another,  will 
bury  us  in  its  brightness. 

“ By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  Nature  works 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  sublimed 
To  rapture  and  enthusiastic  heat. 

We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 
The  joy  of  God  to  see  a happy  world  !” 


THE  ACCUMULATION  AND 
DETERIORATION  OF  UNEMPLOYED 
LABODR. 

At  the  Brighton  Congress  Mr.  Alsager  Hay 
Hill  read  a paper  on  “ Methods  of  Preventing  the 
Accumulation  and  Deterioration  of  Unemployed 
Labour  in  Great  Towns.”  Mr.  Hill  commenced 
by  referring  to  the  natural  and  necessary  tendency 
to  increase  of  the  population  of  great  towns  and 
cities,  indicating  the  almost  miraculous  growth 
of  London  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Assuming 
the  metropolis  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  for 
another  century,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
under  improved  Banitary  and  other  conditions 
even  a population  of  8,000,000  might  not  prove 
inconsistent  with  national  well-being  and  the 
comfort  of  so  vast  a multitude.  He  then  glanoed 
at  the  present  condition  of  London,  and  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  of  clearly  defining  what  was  meant 
by  the  term,  “ unemployed  poor.”  It  was,  he 
remarked,  often  forgotten  that  slack  seasons 
were  as  incidental  to  the  various  industries  as 
they  were  to  the  learned  professions,  illustratin' 
his  view  by  tabular  statements  showing  the 
average  slack  periods  experienced  by  work- 
people in  London  and  Paris  during  the  year.  It 
was,  therefore,  highly  necessary  to  enforce  upon 
all  workers  of  every  class  the  expediency  of 
providing  for  contingencies. 

London  was  the  great  receiving  place  for  all 
the  dislodged  and  disaffected  labour  of  the 
country,  and  yet  the  existing  want  of  organisa- 
tiou  for  providing  information  to  this  vast  army 
of  immigrants  was  most  apparent.  To  some 
extent  the  newspapers  were  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  the  unemployed,  but  only  in  a very 
limited  degree,  whilst  there  was  a large  section 
of  the  labouring  poor  still  too  ignorant  to  avail 
themselves  of  Buoh  means  of  assistance.  Mr.  Hill 
then  proceeded,  chiefly  from  tables  prepared  at 
the  Central  Labour  Agency,  to  show  the  classes 
which  made  up  the  rauks  of  the  unemployed, 
clerks,  porters,  messengers,  and  labourers  being 
largely  in  excess  of  any  other  description  of 
workers.  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these 
classes  nothing  but  increased  intelligence  and 
discretion  iu  the  disposal  of  their  labour  was 
likely  to  reduce  their  numbers.  With  respect  to 
the  great  body  of  men  passing  generally  under 
the  name  of  labourers,  he  strongly  urged  the  ex- 
tension of  labourers’  unions,  on  sounder  and 
exclusively  non-political  bases,  the  secretaries 
being  the  collectors  and  distributors  of  industrial 
information  for  the  beuefit  of  members.  In 
addition  to  the  information  obtainable  from  such 
unions  it  was  also  essential  that  workpeople 
should  have  easier  access  at  suitable  times, 
especially  in  the  early  morning,  to  reading-rooms 
and  free  libraries  where  all  the  industrial  papers 
could  be  consulted.  There  was,  however,  a lower 
drift  of  the  unemployed  who  would  not  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  machinery,  and  for 
these  special  arrangements  would  have  to  be 
made.  The  extent  of  this  class  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  calculate,  but  the  eagerness  with 
which  a low  form  of  labour  appeared  to  spring 
up  at  every  passing  emergency  in  the  streets, 
led  him  to  think  that  it  must  be  reckoned  by 
many  thousands.  As  many  as  28,000  persons 
were  daring  the  hopping  season  withdrawn  from 
the  metropolis  with  hardly  any  perceptible  effect 
on  the  mass  that  remained  behind.  The  influence 
of  the  minute  subdivision  of  labour  in  creating 
inaptitude  for  varied  kinds  of  work,  and  the  con- 
sequent throwing  to  the  surface  of  large  numbers 
of  temporarily  employed  persons,  was  then 
I touched  on. 

Even  with  more  effectual  organisation  for 
supply  of  information  and  ready  transport  to 
places  where  it  was  in  demand,  much  of  the 
town  labour  was  too  degenerate  for  immediate  ' 


and  continuous  industrial  occupation.  With 
better  arrangements  for  bringing  the  vendors 
and  purchasers  of  this  lower  class  labour  together, 
less  deterioration  and  more  employment  might 
be  expected.  With  this  view  he  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a Central  Labour  Exchange, 
on  a principle  advocated  many  years  since  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  at  New  York,  and  already  partially 
adopted  in  some  of  the  colonies.  At  such  ex- 
change it  would  be  essential  that  all  business 
should  be  transacted  at  an  early  hour  of  the  day, 
so  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  that  loitering 
and  loafing  out  of  which  so  much  deterioration 
resulted.  A careful  registration  of  labour  should 
be  instituted  in  connexion  with  such  exchange, 
and  similar  and  corresponding  agencies  should, 
if  possible,  be  established  in  all  the  principal 
industrial  centres  throughout  the  country. 
Towards  the  maintenance  of  the  exchange  and 
agenoies  some  of  the  colonies  now  continually 
in  want  of  labour,  as  well  as  the  larger  con- 
tractors and  employers,  might  be  expected  to 
i contribute. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  allow  the  various 
charities  that,  after  due  investigation,  were  in- 
terested in  obtaining  situations  for  the  unem- 
ployed, to  send  their  applicants  to  such  a centre; 
and  though  he  admitted  that  a large  portion  of 
such  applicants  belonged  to  an  incompetent 
clasB,  it  might  be  possible,  with  a little  more 
consideration  on  the  part  of  employers  towards 
inexperienced  labour,  to  draft  off  a certain  por- 
tion to  remunerative  work.  In  connexion  with 
the  proposed  labour  exchange,  a well-organised 
labour  loan  society,  if  possible  associated  with 
night  classes  for  adults,  might  be  established, 
offering  special  facilities  for  labour  desirous  of 
migrating  or  emigrating.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hill 
dwelt  strongly  on  the  pernicious  influence  of 
misoalled  charities  on  the  industrial  classes,  both 
the  poor-law  and  the  thousand  and  one  voluntary 
societies  being  responsible  for  a large  amount  of 
stagnated  and,  consequently,  deteriorated  labour. 
The  influence  of  parochial  charities  was  specially 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  female  labour, 
making  infinitesimal  doles  and  paltry  allowances 
take  the  place  of  regular  and  self-supporting 
wages.  The  effect  of  the  out-door  relief  system 
was  also  largely  prejudicial  in  this  direction, — 
even  the  orphanages  and  refuges  tended  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  very  class  from  which 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  were  recruited, 
many  children,  after  the  artificial  life  of  an  insti- 
tution, being  unwilling  to  accept  the  same  level 
of  employment  as  that  from  which  they  had 
been  temporarily  raised,  and  towards  whioh  the 
natural  currents  of  the  labour  market  would  take 
them  back. 


in  the  heart  of  this  Queen  of  Watering-places.  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  scores  of  houses 
here  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes,  in  which 
healthy  life  is  not  possible  : low,  damp  places, 
with  no  through  ventilation,  with  bad  drainage, 
and  an  insufficient  supply  of  water, — places 
where  the  death-rate,  as  your  excellent  officer  of 
health  would  doubtless  tell  you,  is  half  as  high 
again  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Many 
of  you  know  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford- 
street,  such  as  Leicester-street,  EdwardB-street, 
and  Egremont- street,  and  in  another  part  of  the 
town  Spa-street,  Derby-place,  and  others  like 
them.  In  some  of  the  better  class  houses, 
sanitary  defects  of  the  most  dangerous  cha- 
racter exist  j but  they  are  not  peouliar  to 
Brighton,  they  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
country,  and  this  leads  me  to  urge  all  thinking 
men  and  women  to  remember  that  the  State  can 
only  do  so  much  in  this  matter,  the  individual 
must  do  the  rest.  [After  referring  to  modes  by 
which  proper  dwelling-places  for  the  wage  class 
might  be  provided,  the  speaker  said].  But  I must 
not  occupy  more  of  your  time.  I speak  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  when  I earnestly  advise 
you  to  get  information  for  yourselves  on  sanitary 
matters,  and  to  give  your  hearty  support,  even  at 
money-cost,  to  every  wise  endeavour  of  your 
governing  body  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition 
of  this  wonderful  and  important  town. 


AN  EXHORTATION. 

At  the  Working  Men’s  meeting,  held  in  the 
Dome,  in  connexion  with  the  Brighton  Congress 
of  the  Social  Soience  Association,*  Mr.  Godwin, 
being  called  on  by  the  chairman,  said, — I have 
been  invited  to  address  a few  words  to  you  on 
this  occasion,  chiefly,  I fancy,  because  I have 
been  iu  the  habit  for  some  years  paBt  of  looking 
into  the  condition  of  each  town  visited  by  the 
Association,  and  of  speaking  my  mind  pretty 
freely  on  the  subject  with  reference  to  the 
general  question  of  health.  Following  to-night 
so  many  accomplished  speakers,  I might  almost 
fear  to  weary  you  if  I confine  myself  to  this 
subject,  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  do  so,  so  supreme 
and  universal  is  its  importance.  For  years  the 
vital  character  of  this  question  has  been  urged 
by  a few,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  large 
number  of  the  people  have  listened  with  their 
minds  to  the  exhortation.  Ignorance  of  the 
densest  kind  has  prevailed,  and  does  prevail, 
and  what  I want  to  press  upon  you  is  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  into  the  matter  eaoh  for  him- 
self. Say  resolutely, — “ We  will  not  die  be- 
fore our  time  if  we  can  possibly  help  it!” 
And  help  it  you  most  certainly  oan.  Do  not 
ease  yonr  conscience  when  you  hear  of  half  the 
children  that  are  born  here  and  there  dying 
before  they  are  five  years  old,  by  saying  that 
they  have  died  by  the  will  of  God.  They  die 
because  the  laws  of  God  have  not  been  attended 
to  : they  die  not  by  the  will  of  God,  but  the 
will  of  the  Devil, — the  devil  of  Iguorance, 
which  leads  to  sin  and  death.  I am  by 
no  means  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
municipality  of  Brighton.  Great  and  resolute 
efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  render  Brighton 
worthy  of  her  reputation  ; and  if  you  help  them 
they  will  do  still  more.  There  are  black  spots 


At  this  meeting  there  were  about  3,500  persons  present, 
the  Mayor  of  Brighton  in  the  chair. 


RECENT  SANITARY  LEGISLATION. 

In  the  Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  introduced  the 
subject  of  “ Recent  Sanitary  Legislation.”  He 
briefly  reviewed  recent  legislation  on  collateral 
subjects,  including  the  Alkali  Act,  the  Act  to 
compel  the  registration  of  every  birth,  the 
Factory  Act,  1875,  the  Adulteration  of  Food 
Act,  1875,  which  established  analysts  in  every 
distriot,  and  the  Artisans’  Dwelling’s  Act  of  1875. 
He  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the  advance  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  purification  of 
rivers.  Already  the  deposit  of  solids  is  universally 
condemned,  aud  will  doubtless  be  forbidden  at 
an  early  date.  The  present  investigation  into 
the  modes  actually  in  use  for  the  purification  of 
rivers  will  doubtless  lead  to  good  results,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  encourage  Government  to  intro- 
duce a comprehensive  and  effective  measure. 
While  commenting  on  recent  amendments  in  the 
law,  and  speaking  in  terms  of  hearty  commenda- 
tion of  recent  enactments  which  create  one 
central  authority,  erect  sanitary  authorities 
everywhere,  and  bring  into  one  Act  provisions 
hitherto  contained  in  some  twenty  Acts,  Mr. 
Powell  said, — Drains  are  now  to  be  ventilated  ; 
pent  up  gases  are  not  to  penetrate  houses  and  by 
insidious  poison  slay  the  inmates.  But  such 
ventilation  has  its  own  dangers.  The  rain-pipe 
is  a most  tempting  opportunity ; perhaps  safe 
sometimes,  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  deoay  and 
derangement,  and  thus  becomes  a mere  condait 
from  which  escaping  gases  may  enter  the  house. 
Power  is  now  given  to  close  wells  or  pumps, 
public  or  private.  Of  all  conditions  unfavourable 
to  health  probably  none  create  more  disease  than 
damp  foundations.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
give  any  local  authority  power  to  deny  an  owner 
the  liberty  of  building  on  his  own  land.  The 
law  enacts  that  the  authority  must  construct 
main  drains,  that  the  owner  must  form  private 
drams,  and,  under  recent  statutes,  bye-laws  may, 
and  I trust  will,  provide  that  walls,  foundations, 
roofs,  and  chimneys  are  so  constructed  as  to 
preserve  health.  Let  these  bye-laws  be  carefully 
framed  and  diligently  administered,  and  we 
shall  observe  a marked  decrease,  among  occu- 
pants of  new  houses,  of  disease  arising  from 
damp.  With  respect  to  legislation,  and  the 
effects  of  legislation  respecting  medical  officers 
we  move  slowly.  The  faots  of  public  health 
will  never  be  known  in  such  form  and  at  such  a 
time  as  to  exercise  their  due  effect  upon  science 
and  upon  actual  administration  unless  they 
extend  over  wide  areas  or  inolude  large  popula- 
tions. The  late  Act  enables  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  unite  districts  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a medical  officer  of  health,  and  to 
direct  the  district  medical  officers  of  unions 
within  the  united  district  to  render  this  medical 
officer  such  local  assistance  as  the  board  may 
think  fit.  But  there  is  another  provision  of  no 
less  remarkable  character.  Hitherto,  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  medical  officers  have 
been  prescribed  by  the  Board,  in  cases  where 
half  of  their  salaries  is  paid  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  but  thenceforward  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  may  in  all  cases  prescribe  the 
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qualifications  and  duties  of  medical  officers 
appointed  uuder  this  Act.  Everywhere  there 
are  now  medical  officers  performing  their  duties 
under  central  supervision,  and  at  the  same  time 
acting  in  co-operation  with  those  local  authorities 
on  whom  the  administration  of  local  details 
must  ultimately  depend.  I hope,  however,  that 
public  opinion  will  not  be  outrun,  and  that 
experience  of  salutary  results  will  confirm  every 
advance  in  practical  reform.  Already  good  fruit 
has  been  produced.  In  each  district  there  are 
reports  of  medical  officers  published  in  local 
newspapers,  with  proceedings  of  local  boards. 
Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  public  mind  will 
be  stirred  by  these  reports  ? Local  authorities 
take  action  upon  them,  and  search  out  the 
causes  which  render  localities  for  the  time,  at 
leaet,  plague  spots  and  nests  of  pestilence.  But 
this  often  comes  too  late.  Before  the  death,  nay 
before  the  disease,  the  sanitary  inspector,  with 
friendly  vigilance,  should  have  detected  the  fatal 
accumulation  whioh  caused  the  sickness,  or  some 
authority  with  firm  but  kindly  hand  should  have 
isolated  the  first  victim  of  infectious  disease. 
The  inspection  of  the  district  with  a view  to  the 
detection  and  removal  of  nuisances  has  long  been 
obligatory,  and  we  must  feel  confident  that  pre- 
sent vigilance  takes  the  place  of  past  neglect,  the 
isolation  of  the  sufferer  being  more  uniformly 
practised,  and  oare  being  taken  to  secure  the 
disinfection  of  houses  and  clothing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Government 
did  not  extend  security  against  infection  to  those 
attending  schools.  Compulsory  attendance  is 
fraught  with  peril,  unless  there  be  security  that 
infected  children  are  not  thereby  brought  into 
the  school.  The  simplification  arising  from  con- 
centration of  authority  and  consolidation  of  the 
law  has  already  brought  greater  energy  into  the 
action  of  the  Government  Department,  and  cor- 
responding activity  into  local  administration. 
The  law  is  now,  to  speak  in  general  terms,  as 
free  from  complication  as  the  nature  of  a subject 
full  of  details  admits.  The  authority  to  execute 
the  law  cannot  cherish  doubts  and  seek  pretexts 
for  inaction  from  the  uncirtainty  either  of 
authority  or  of  law.  The  citizen,  by  perusal  of 
one  statute,  can,  unless  vexed  by  local  Acts, 
readily  understand  the  law  he  is  called  to  obey. 
The  voter,  when  exercising  his  franchise,  knows, 
or  can  easily  learn,  the  laws,  the  administrators 
of  which  he  is  called  upon  to  elect.  Hence  must 
arise  a real  and  living  law,  instead  of  dead  en. 
actments  ; and  intelligent  opinion  in  place  of 
sloth  and  apathy.  But  of  all  results  which  may 
spring  from  a new  sanitary  code  none  will  be  more 
beneficial  than  the  abandonment  or  restriction 
within  limited  proportions  of  the  system  of  local 
Acts.  Already  several  have  been  abolished  by 
provisional  order.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
early  progress  was  made  by  local  Acts,  largely  in 
advance  of  the  general  law.  But  this  necessity 
no  longer  exists.  Some  localities  may  have 
special  wants  to  be  met  by  looal  statutes,  but  in 
ordinary  cases  these  fall  within  the  range  of 
broad,  general  principles.  But  the  system  is 
unsound.  It  is  a degradation  to  the  Legislature 
to  sell  laws  in  exchange  for  fees ; it  is  wrong  to 
individuals  affected  by  those  laws  to  have  no 
voice  in  the  passing  of  them,  except  on  payment 
of  legal  expenses;  it  is  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity itself,  which  often  suffers  in  liberty,  or 
even  in  health,  by  the  sanction  at  the  hands  of 
a committee  of  clauses  which  would  not  bear  the 
test  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons ; it 
is  an  injustice  to  neighbouring  towns  whosecom- 
petition  in  business  with  the  town  obtaining  the 
Act  is  conducted  on  equal  terms,  in  consequence 
of  mischievous  privileges  conceded  by  the  local 
Act.  In  result  and  as  a conclusion  we  may 
fairly  say  that  we  have  now  a valuable  body  of 
public  health  law.  Amendments  will  doubtless 
be  made;  some  are,  indeed,  already  promised, 
but  laws  little  serve  unless  enforced  with  strict- 
ness and  obeyed  with  promptitude.  The  law  is 
now  far  in  advance  of  the  administration  of  the 
law  ; public  opinion  passes  a statute,  but,  fatigued 
by  the  effort,  has  not  strength  to  exercise  the 
powers;  principles  are  asserted  daily:  practice 
fails  to  conform  to  principle.  We  have  all  a work 
to  do  in  this  business  ; upon  the  co-operation  of 
each  inhabitant  of  this  country  does  it  depend 
to  render  England  as  healthy  as,  compared  with 
other  countries,  she  is  undoubtedly  happy. 


Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.— At  the 
meeting  of  this  society,  to  be  held  on  November 
2nd,  amongst  the  papers  to  be  read  is  one  '*  On 
some  Fragments  of  the  Babylonian  Account  of 
the  Creation,”  by  Mr.  George  Smith. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  WATER. 

Mr.  W.  Rendle,  M.R.C.S.,  whom  our  readers 
will  remember  as  of  Southwark,  read  a paper  on 
this  subject  in  the  Health  Department  of  the 
Social  Science  Congress.  He  thought  that  water, 
as  a necessary  of  life  for  which  no  substitute 
can  be  found,  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  sold  by 
private  people  for  profit.  The  policy  which  at 
first  put  the  supply  of  it  into  private  hands  was 
shortsighted,  and  the  evils  are  fouud  now  to  be 
so  great  that  it  must  without  delay  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  real  representatives  of  the  public 
to  supply  it  at  prime  cost.  In  a matter  of  such 
constant  and  vital  importance  these  managers 
should  be  answerable.  The  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury thinks  our  ancestors  unwise  in  placing  the 
supply  with  private  companies,  but  thinks  it 
utopian  to  try  to  alter  it.  In  so  saying  the 
marquis  shows  that  he  does  not  understand  the 
times  nor  the  condition  of  the  people  in  England, 
nor  of  the  numerous  important  places  in  which 
the  change  has  been  effected  with  the  best  conse- 
quences. The  very  use  of  legislative  chambers 
is  to  do  away  with  great  evils,  such  as  water 
companies  now  are,  and  to  adapt  things  to  our 
improved  and  altered  conditions.  The  companies 
over  and  over  again  have  supplied  dangerous 
water  in  epidemic  times,  and  multitudes  have 
died  from  this  cause  side  by  side  with  neighbours 
who,  having  a Bupply  of  wholesome  water,  have 
suffered  very  little.  Further,  a very  deficient 
supply  is  forthcoming  at  great  fires,  constantly 
complained  of  by  Braidwood  and  others  as  the 
great  difficulty  in  this  respect.  The  supply  to 
the  poor  also  is,  and  always  has  been,  very 
deficient,  especially  on  Sundays  and  in  Bummer, 
when  the  supply  would  be  bo  specially  beneficial. 
London  in  these  respects  is  very  much  behind 
other  places.  This  is  owing  to  the  enormously 
obstructive  power  of  vested  and  private  interests, 
which  flourish  at  their  highest  in  that  great 
centre  of  schemes  and  money-making.  The 
business  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  companies,  but  of  course  they  ought  to  be 
fairly  compensated.  But  they  are  aiming  at  an 
unfair  compensation.  An  Act  was  passed  in 
1869,  the  Valuation  Metropolis  Act,  for  re- 
valuation every  five  years, — a wise  Act  no  doubt, 
as  value  rapidly  changes;  every  ten  years,  how- 
ever, like  the  census,  would  have  been  better. 
The  Act  was  a public  Act,  for  publio  not  for 
private  purposes,  as  any  attentive  reader  will  see, 
i.e.,  to  make  taxation  equal,  and  to  keep  it  equal. 
The  companies  who  Bupply  water  having  been 
permitted  to  make  their  charge  upon  the  rental 
have  taken  advantage,  by  the  misconstruction  of 
a few  words  of  the  Act,  to  raise  their  charge  30, 
40,  and  50  per  cent.,  and  this  for  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water  supplied  under  the  same  conditions. 
This  has  a two-fold  effect, — it  makes  their 
present  income  much  larger,  and  it  opens  a 
steady  increase,  and  so  prepares  for  raising  the 
income  to  the  maximum  height,  with  a view  to  a 
large  and  very  unjust  compensation  when  the 
time  comes.  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of 
the  companies  to  keep  their  accounts  dark  ; they 
have  objected  to  let  the  public  know  the  costs 
and  profits.  Those  most  skilled  in  such  matters 
have  found  the  accounts  mixed  up  and  so  con- 
fused as  to  be  difficult  to  understand.  In  a 
recent  Act  the  publication  of  accounts  is  ordered, 
and  an  auditor  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
But  a nominee  of  thiB  Board,  known  to  be  not 
very  popularly  disposed,  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
best  source  of  appointment  for  an  auditor.  He 
should  be  appointed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  supplied.  The  maximum  profit 
allowed  to  certain  water  companies,  namely, 
10  per  cent.,  is  not  justified  by  the  conditions, 
which  are,  that  the  business  is  altogether  an 
exceptional  thing ; customers  are  many  and 
certain,  and  are  rapidly  multiplying;  there  is 
no  competition  ; there  are  no  bad  debts  to  speak 
of;  the  article  dealt  in  is  so  needful  that  not  one 
in  the  district  supplied  can  do  without  it;  the 
water  supplied,  which  is  publio  property,  is 
permitted  to  be  had  at  a nominal  cost,  and  the 
use  of  the  public  roads  the  same.  No  doubt 
the  companies  have  been  put  to  expense 
to  supply  more  and  better  water,  but  they  look 
to  increase  of  custom  for  remuneration.  Now, 
they  have  an  enormous  and  ever-growing  increase 
of  custom,  and  yet  by  every  device  they  are 
raising  their  charges  on  rentals,  and  making  the 
most  of  the  suspicious  word — “ extras.”  The 
evils  so  common  formerly  might  be  thought  to 
have  passed  away,  but  on  inquiry  the  matter  is 
still  so  bad,  60  doubtful,  and  eo  expensive,  that 
it  is  desirable  to  remove  the  supply  into  other 
hands.  As  to  the  supply  of  water  by  what  are 


called  the  intermittent  and  constant  methods,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  not  immediately  in- 
terested that  the  supply  should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  made  constant.  The  evils  of  inter- 
mission are — short  supply  to  the  poor,  contained 
in  bad  receptacles,  among  very  filthy  surround- 
ings, so  that  the  water  either  leaks  away  or  is 
tainted  and  unwholesome,  and  generally  so  dis- 
gusting that  the  gin-shop,  always  handy, 
becomes  more  and  more  attractive.  There  is 
parsimony  with  great  waste ; the  pipes,  when 
empty,  act  as  exhausted  receivers,  sucking  in 
unwholesome  matters  at  hand ; as  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  Bermondsey  says,  gas  pro- 
ducts, tar,  blue  dyes,  and  foul  air.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  a supply  of  water  always  at  hand  in 
the  pipes — namely,  the  constant  supply — moBt  of 
these  evils  are  prevented.  As  to  fires,  Manchester 
and  other  places  are  so  supplied  that  great  fires 
can  scarcely  be.  It  is  doubtful,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  whether,  on  the  whole, 
any  good  is  effected  by  relying  entirely  on 
the  fussy  method  of  locomotive  fire-engines, 
which  so  often  arrive  and  must  arrive  too  late  to 
be  of  any  effectual  service.  The  constant-supply 
syBtem  is  that  of  the  future,  but  in  order 
to  prevent  great  waste,  to  protect  the  care, 
ful  and  provident  against  others,  ample  power 
must  be  put  into  competent  hands  to  com- 
pel the  best  fittings  and  a careful  use— ample 
power  for  prompt  entry,  remedy,  and,  if  needful, 
puniehment.  But  powers  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
companies  working  for  profits  and  large  dividends, 
and  making  every  other  consideration  second  to 
that.  Now  and  then,  in  great  emergencies  of 
fires  and  sickne-s,  and  unusual  filth,  the  saving 
money  and  making  a great  profit  mutt  for  the 
time  be  entirely  disregarded,  and  the  public 
benefit  alone  considered.  It  may  seem  difficult 
to  have  a constant  supply,  almost  impossible  in 
the  case  of  private  companies  supplying  the 
water — so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be  till  the  public 
authority  is  ready.  It  is,  however,  shown  by  its 
perfect  success  in  Manchester,  Nottingham, 
Durham,  Glasgow,  Derby,  Dundee,  and  now 
Birmingham,  that  there  are  no  real  difficulties 
which  cannot  be  surmounted.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  enormous  advantages  which  cannot 
long,  in  consideration  of  private  interests,  be 
kept  back.  The  water  companies  of  London  are 
the  only  real  stumbling-blocks  there.  Then  in 
great  emergencies  unity  of  management  is  need- 
ful ; one  permanent  authority  is  wanted  to  make 
the  best  of  all  resources  in  the  time  of  need,  an 
authority  which  can  be  held  answerable  after- 
wards that  the  best  was  done.  Companies  with 
districts  separately  mapped  out  for  each,  with 
diverse  interests,  cannot  or  are  not  likely  to 
act  together.  The  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject  always  appear  to  be  hampered  with  con- 
ditions unfavourable  to  the  people.  Some 
vestries  report  that  they  are  insufficient,  filled 
with  delay,  and  some  appear  to  be  unworkable,  d 
Later  Acts  are  so  permeated  with  the  permissive 
principle  that,  however  necessary  and  vital  the 
pi-ovisions,  they  are  only  workable  among  willing 
people.  The  paper  ended  with  this  resum4 : — 
“The  water  supply  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  trading  companies  altogether,  and 
as  soon  as  possible,  a monopoly  in  a first  neces- 
sary of  life  being  a very  odious  thing  indeed. 
London,  in  this  vital  matter,  ought  without  delay 
to  be  served  at  least  as  well  as  the  larger  pro- 
vincial towns  and  cities.  It  is  especially  open 
to  danger  in  its  crowded  condition  with  the  pre- 
sent  very  defective  arrangements.  A stop 
should  at  once  be  put  to  the  companies  raising 
their  charges  by  means  which  appear  to  be  im- 
proper, if  not  unlawful,  so  that  the  basis  of  com- 
pensation  may  be  just  to  both  sides,  and  not  btl 
made  an  excuse  for  plundering  the  ratepayersi 
The  public,  by  its  chosen  representatives,  in  this 
case  to  be  selected  as  specially  adapted  for  tht 
work,  must  have  the  entire  control  of  the  watei 
Bupply,  the  charge  for  water  to  be  the  actual  cos' 
and  no  more.” 


TBE  BELL  TOWER  OF  EYESHAM. 

Sir, — I had  intended,  on  my  return  to  townl 
to  offer  some  answer  to  the  adverse  opinioi 
taken  by,  I believe,  a small  party  of  the  Britisi 
Archaeological  Association  to  the  date  which  1 
ventured  to  assign  to  the  noble  Bell  Tower  o 
Evesham.  As  I find,  however,  that  in  a recen: 
article  you  have  endorsed  it  with  your  editoria 
authority,  I must,  in  ordinary  discretion,  reserv 
those  observations  fcr  the  present,  until  I ca: 
make  them  at  less  disadvantage. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott.  I 


. 


Oct.  23,  1875.] 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  usually  com. 
mences  with  a conversazione,  which,  as  already 
announced,  will  be  held  on  the  29th  inst.  The 
president,  Mr.  Quilter,  delivers  his  address  on 
the  5th  of  November,  when  the  reports  from  the 
different  classes  will  bo  presented.  The  syllabus 
of  papers  to  be  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings, 
subject  possibly  to  modiflcation  as  to  date,  ac- 
cording to  mutual  arrangement,  is  as  follows: — 
Nov.  19 th. — On  the  Use  of  the  Supernatural  in  Art.  By 
Wyke  Bayliss. 

Dec.  3rd. — How  the  Parisians  build  a “House  in  Flats.” 
By  W.  H.  White. 

Dec.  17/A — On  Things  in  General.  By  W.  Burges. 

Jan.  7th,  1876.— On  Consistency  and  Refinement  in  Archi- 
tectural Detail.  By  J.  P.  Seddon. 

Jan.  21*/.— On  certain  Mathematical  Instruments,  and 
some  Suggestions  for  new  Combinations.  By  F.  C. 
Penrose. 

Feb.  4 th. — On  Plan  as  the  Basis  of  Desigu.  By  H.  H. 
Btathsm,  jun. 

Feb.  18/A. — On  the  Characteristics  of  Ground  Plans 
adopted  by  the  Greater  Conventual  Orders  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 

March  3rd.  — On  tbe  Treatment  of  Scientific  Engineering 
artistically.  By  Professor  Kerr. 

March  17/A.  — On  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act.  By 
T.  R.  Smith. 

March  31*/.— On  tho  Architecture  of  South  Holluud,  By 
H.  W.  Brewer. 

May  5th. — On  the  Proportions  of  Gothic  Buildings.  By 
It.  P.  Pullan. 

May  19/A. — On  the  Architecture  of  La  Charente,  Fram 
(Annual  Excursion.)  By  E.  Sharpe,  M.A. 

June  2nd.  — Notes  on  the  Construction  of  a Public 
Aquarium.  By  J.  Norton. 

June  2nd.  — On  the  Principles  and  Application  of  the 
Theory  of  the  Truss.  By  W.  W.  Robertson. 

June  16/A.  — On  tho  Organ  architecturally  considered. 
By  G.  A.  Audsley. 

June  30/A  . — On  the  Architect  and  the  Pupil.  By  T. 
Blushill. 


TEE  REGENT’S  CANAL  BRIDGE, 

ST.  JOHN’S  WOOD. 

A start  haa  at  length  been  made  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Regent’s- 
canal,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  explo- 
sion on  the  bargeB  some  twelve  montha  ago. 
Laat  week  a number  of  men  were  aet  to  work  to 
clear  away  the  dibris,  preparatory  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  bridge  being  proceeded  with.  We 
learn  that  the  new  bridge  ia  to  be  of  similar 
design  to  the  one  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
exploaioD,  and  that  it  ia  expected  to  be  completed 
before  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year. 


BORROWING  DESIGNS. 

At  the  last  Bitting  of  the  Darlington  Board  of 
Guardians,  the  clerk  eaid  that  there  bad  been  an 
offoial  application  from  the  guardians  of  the 
Middlesbrough  Union  for  the  loan  of  the  archi- 
tect’s plans  of  the  Darlington  Workhouse. 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried,  that  the 
application  be  complied  with. 

Another  guardian  created  some  laughter  by 
observing  that  be  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  Middlesbrough  Board  of  Guardians  had  adver- 
tised for  plans,  offering  a premium  for  the  best 
one.  He  supposed  the  Darlington  Union  would 
get  that  premium  if  their  plan  proved  to  be  the 
one  chosen. 

The  master  of  the  Darlington  Workhouse 
(Graham)  said  two  architects  from  Middles- 
brough had  called  upon  him,  and  he  gave  them 
permission  to  look  round  the  house,  and  he 
understood  that  each  of  those  gentlemen  was 
going  to  compete. 


LONDON  BRIDGE  WIDENING. 

Sir, — I venture  to  take  the  liberty,  through 
the  columns  of  your  influential  journal,  of  ex- 
plaining my  project,  having  for  its  object  the 
relieving  of  the  overwhelming  and  increasing 
passenger  and  vehicular  traffic  of  London  Bridge. 

In  lieu  of  widening  the  bridge  itself,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  an  arcade  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  entire  width  of  such  arcade  to  be  35  ft., 
15  ft.  of  which  to  be  used  for  the  passenger 
traffic,  and  in  the  remaining  20  ft.,  shops  (not 
exceeding  12  ft.  in  height)  will  be  erected. 

The  arcades  will  be  constructed  of  light  iron- 
work and  glass,  supported  underneath  by 
columns,  or  light  ironwork  on  blocks  of  masonry. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  convenience  to  the 
public  will  be  very  great,  inasmuoh  as  the  present 
footways  of  the  bridge  can  be  added  to  the  road- 
way, which  will  be  thus  widened  to  the  extent 
of  29  ft.  or  thereabouts. 

The  new  or  substituted  footways  will  be  5 ft. 
wider  than  the  existing  ones,  with  the  addition 
of  a verandah  erected  over  them  for  the  protec. 


THE  BUILDER. 


tion  of  foot-passengers  from  the  weather,  while 
they  will  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
now  necessarily  consequent  on  the  vehicular  and 
passenger  traffic  being  carried  on  the  same 
thoroughfare.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  pro- 
vision for  communications  between  such  new 
footways  and  the  steam-boat  piers  or  jetties 
beneath  for  the  convenience  of  the  large  number 
of  passengers  travelling  on  the  river. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  above  project  will 
commend  itself  for,  among  other  reasons,  the 
following,  viz.  : — 

That  it  will  preserve  the  bridge  in  its  entirety, 
and  the  view  will  not  be  seriously  interfered 
with,  while  the  structure  viewed  from  the  new 
thoroughfare  will  be  Been  to  greater  advantage 
than  now ; and  that  the  cost  to  the  corpora- 
tion will  be  comparatively  small,  inasmuch  as 
the  principle  of  combining  the  cost  of  street 
improvements  with  works  of  themselves  remu- 
nerative, is  adopted,  and  therefore  the  amount 
of  contributions  will  be  based  on  the  value 
of  the  new  thoroughfares,  which  will  be 
vested  in  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  the 
publio  in  perpetuity,  and  which  contributions 
would  be  agreed  at  25,0001.,  or  less  than  one-half 
of  the  amount  of  the  outlay  now  to  be  made  for 
the  widening. 

Plans  and  elevations  of  an  ornamental  and 
suitable  character  are  in  course  of  preparation 
by  an  eminent  City  architect,  and  will,  if  an 
opportunity  is  afforded,  be  submitted  to  the  cor- 
poration  for  approval ; and  as  capitalists  are 
prepared  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  so  soon 
as  the  requisite  approvals  are  obtained,  the  work 
may  be  speedily  carried  out. 

Chas.  Batlis. 


A NEW  PHASE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITION. 

Enclosed  is  one  of  three  copies  of  a circular 
sent  this  morniDg  addressed  “ To  the  Clerks  ” in 
my  office.  It  offers  six  prizes,  varying  from  41. 
dowu  to  15s.  (!)  for  designs  for  a villa  to  cost 
2,000k,  open  only  to  assistants  and  apprentices. 
A bookseller  at  Elgin  is,  so  far  as  appears,  the 
source  and  object  of  everything  in  the  matter, 
including  the  deposits  of  2s.  Gd.  to  be  paid  by 
each  competitor.  All  the  drawings,  you  will 
observe,  are  to  become  the  property  of  the 
prize-giver ! 

Is  this  a case  of  “anonymous  munificence,”  or 
is  it  an  attempt  to  tap  the  information  which 
may  be  in  one’s  office  on  the  subjeot  of  villa 
architecture  for  the  benefit  of  a sharp  North 
Countryman  who  means  to  build  a villa  in  the 
spring  ? In  either  case  it  deserves  publicity,  as 
will  also  the  names  of  the  assistants  and  appren. 
tices  who  lend  themselves  to  it  without  some 
satisfactory  explanation.  Civis. 

###  The  object  is  so  transparent  that  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  any  one  will  be  taken  in  by  it. 
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Additions  at  St.  Pancras  Workhouse. — 

Extensive  additions,  consisting  of  new  dining- 
rooms, kitchen  and  bakery,  and  sundry  altera- 
tions to  the  laundry,  are  about  to  be  made  at 
St.  Pancras  Workhouse.  Mr.  Bridgman  is  the 
architect,  and  the  contract  his  been  let  to  Messrs. 
Manley  & Rogers,  at  the  sum  of  11,3421. 


THE  EXETER  REREDOS. 

Sir,— The  following  paragraph  appears  in  your  issue  for 
the  16th  : — 

The  ExeteeKerbdos. — The  Western  Times  states  that 
the  reredos  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  litigation,  is  being  taken  down.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  whether  it  is  to  be  removed  from  tho 
cathedral  altogether.” 

As  this  is  calculated  to  produce  a gross  misconception, 
permit  me  to  state  the  real  facts  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  being  anxious  to  give  greater  dignity 
to  some  parts  of  his  very  beautiful  creation,  has  deter- 
mined to  raise  a portion  of  it  1 ft.  or  1 ft.  3 in.  Hence, 
the  central  part,  as  far  down  as  the  re-table,  has  beeu 
lifted  from  its  bed,  so  that  the  suggested  addition  may  be 
the  more  readily  made. 

How  such  au  idle  and  absurd  cock-and-bull  story  as  the 
bare  possibility  of  our  bardly-fought-for  reredos  being 
removed  can  have  been  put  into  circulation  I am  alto- 
gether at  a loss  to  understand.  It  is  utterly  without 
loundation.  Habrt  Hems. 


WEIGHT  OF  ZINC. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  notify  to  architects  and 
engineers  that  theVieille  Montagne  Ziuc  Mining  Company 
have  altered  tho  weights  of  their  several  gauges  of  sheet- 
zinc  ? The  new  taritt'  is  a combination  of  the  Belgian  and 
French  tariffs,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  difl'erent.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  thatthonew  tariff  is  ineach  gauge  lighter 
than  the  old— that  is  to  say,  an  architect  who  deBires  to 
have  No.  14  old  weight,  must  now  specify  No.  15  in  order 
to  obtain  about  the  same  thickness.  Thus  No.  15,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  tariff,  weighed  nearly  1 lb.  8 oz.  per 
square  foot ; but,  according  to  the  new  tariff,  No.  16  will 
weigh  nearly  the  same,  or  rather  less  than  1 lb.  9 oz., 
instead  of  rather  more  than  1 lb.  10  oz.  as  heretofore. 

Jambs  Edmestox. 


A YERY  GRAND  ORGAN. 

Sir, — Returning  home  from  a quiet  dinner 
party  the  other  night,  to  the  quiet  suburb  where  I 
reside, — leisurely  sauntering  along  and  enjoying 
the  fragrant  weed,  a grand  idea  occurred  to  me. 
All  around  was  still  and  calm,  when  the  silence 
was  broken  by  a shrill  railway  whistle,  then 
another  and  yetanotber,  and  each  with  a different 
note.  These  sounds  reaohed  me  from  a distance 
of  at  least  two  miles. 

Among  other  things  we  had  been  talking  of 
church  organs,  and  the  grand  idea  struck  me  that 
it  might  be  possible  to  construct  a grand  organ, 
the  pipes  to  be  acted  upon  by  steam  instead  of 
air.  Conceive  Buch  a grand  organ  erected  in  a 
grand  tower,  pealing  forth  a grand  anthem  on 
quiet  Sunday  morning  over  a half-awakened 
city  ! 

More  astonishing  things  have  been  done,  but 
some  might  say,  as  Sidney  Smith  did  when  asked 
if  he  liked  the  bagpipes,  “ Yea,  at  a distance,  and 
the  farther  off  the  better.” 

If  we  do  not  forestall  them,  our  American 
cousins  will  surely  take  up  the  grand  idea,  and 
‘‘lick all  creation”  in  musical  instruments. 

Signet. 


LOCAL  BOARD  SURVEYORS  AND  THEIR 
SALARIES. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  “ OTHERS.” 

Tiie  Fleetwood  Local  Board  are  in  want  of  a surveyor 
at  a salary  of  30s.  per  week. 

The  duties  of  a town  surveyor  usually  oomprise  drawing 
plans,  specifications,  &c.,  of  any  and  every  structure,  from 
a town-ball  to  a town-pump,  the  construction  aud  repairs 
of  sewers,  drains,  streets,  sidewalks,  &c. ; in  point  of  fact, 
embracing  professional  knowledge  and  administrative 
ability,  to  an  extent  wholly  incomprehensible  to  the  livery- 
stable  keepers,  publicans,  shoemakers,  &e.,  it  has  now 
but  too  frequent  ly  become  the  practice  to  elect  as  members 
of  town  councils  and  local  boards. 

From  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Blackpool 
Herald,  of  October  8th,  it  appears  Mr.  Carter  moved 
“ That  a surveyor  be  advertised  for  at  a salary  of  not  leas 
than  21.  a week.”  By  the  appearance  of  the  streets,  they 
were  in  great  want  of  a good  surveyor. 

Mr.  Noblet  moved  as  an  amendment  that  tlioy  advertise 
for  a man  at  a salary  of  30s.  per  week.  They  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  giving  too  much  to  their  men. 

Mr.  Sudy  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was,  of 
course,  carried,  and  that  the  advertisement  appear  twice 
in  the  local  papers. 

By  the  same  report  it  appears  that  an  inspector  of 
nuisances  was  then  appointed,  at  a salary  of  60 1.  per 
annum. 

After  it  had  been  suggested  by  a member  that  the  work 
of  lamplighting  be  tagged  on  to  the  duties  of  the  insoector. 
Mr.  Noblet  remarked  “that  he  (the  inspector)  should  go 
into  tradesmen’s  and  butchers’  shops  and  neeifthe  food  was 
adulterated,”  probably  under  the  impression  that  the  high 
scientific  knowledge  and  attainments  18s.  would  command 
would  enable  the  inspector  to  detect  adulterations  at  a 
glance  without  the  time  aud  trouble  of  au  elaborate 

I sympathise  with  the  unsophisticated  individual  who 
was  elected,  and  after  being  informed  of  his  appointment, 
thanked  the  Board,  and  who  was  wcakminded  enough  to 
express  the  hope  that  he  should  discharge  his  duties  to  t he 
satisfaction  of  “every  member”  of  the  Board,  and  that 
he  would  start  on  Monday  morning  next. 

Now  the  Fleetwood  Local  Board  seem  to  have  been 
guilty  of  a great  oversight,  and  I write  to  you  in  the  hopo 
that  Mr.  Noblet  may  see  my  remarks.  Why  not,  in  addi- 
tion to  lighting  the  lamps,  add  tho  trifling  Julies  of  “ sur- 
veyor ” to  those  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances  ? He  would 
probably  accept  also  those  of  rate-collecting,  &c.,  and  fop 
these  extra  services  the  Board  might  increase  his  salary, 
say  from  18s.  to  1/.  per  week.  J . P. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir,— In  reference  to  a letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  last  week,  permit  me  to  state  that,  the  library 
of  this  Institute  is  open  to  readers  daily,  all  tho  year 
round,  with  the  exception  of  a fortnight  iu  September; 
and  that  during  my  absence  the  clerk  is  always  in  attend- 
ance upon  readers. 

The  accidental  confusion  of  periodicals  to  which  your 
correspondent  refers  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  recently  changed  clerks. 

8.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  Librarian. 


St.  Mary's,  Moorfields. — This  church,  which 
served  as  the  “ pro-cathedral  ” of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  London  down  to  the  building  of  the 
present  “ pro-cathedral  ” at  Kensington,  was 
formally  re-opened  on  the  17th  inst.,  having  been 
closed  for  about  a year  aud  a half,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  necessitated  by  the 
extension  of  the  Underground  Railway  from  Moor- 
gate.street  to  Liverpool-street.  During  that  time 
the  edifice  (for  the  safety  of  which  fears  were  at 
one  time  felt)  has  been  not  only  strengthened 
(as  we  have  before  described)  in  its  foundations, 
but  also  thoroughly  re-decorated  and  restored. 
The  work  has  beeu  executed  by  Messrs.  Trollope 
& Co. 
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Examinations  for  Medical  Officers  of 
Health. — At  the  examination  in  State  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Cambridge  there  were 
twenty-eight  candidates,  many  of  whom  were  of 
standing  in  the  medical  profession.  The  exami- 
nation, whioh  was  open  to  all  persons,  whether 
members  of  the  university  or  not,  was  intended 
for  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeking  appoint- 
ments as  medical  officers  of  health.  The  list  of 
successful  candidates  is  not  yet  issued.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  following  shall  be  the  form  of 
the  certificate 

“Know  all  men,  by  these  presents,  that  having 

been  duly  examined  by , the  examiners  in  that  behalf 

appointed  by  the  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  having  approved  himself  to 
the  aforesaid  examiners  by  his  knowledge  and  skill  in 
sanitary  science — to  wit,  in  chemistry  and  physics,  in  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  epidemic  and  infectious  diseases, 
and  in  the  means  of  remedying  or  ameliorating  those  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  life  which  are  known  to  be 
injurious  to  health,  as  well  as  in  the  laws  of  the  realm 
relating  to  public  health,  is  certified  to  be  well  qualified 
in  respect  of  knowledge  and  skill  aforesaid  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a medical  officer  of  health.  In  testimony 
whereof  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  said  university,  by 
the  authority  of  the  said  chancellor,  masters,  and  scholars, 

has  hereto  set  his  hand  and  seal  the day  of one 

thousand  eight  hundred  and . 

A.  B.,  Vice-Chancellor.” 

Reservoir  Embankments. — A letter  has 
been  addressed  by  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  to  the 
Waterworks  Committee  of  the  Bradford  Corpo- 
ration, in  which  he  says  : — 

“Your  waterworks  engineer,  Mr.  A.  R.  Binnie,  has 
furnished  me  with  further  details  as  to  the  works  at  Leo- 
shaw  Reservoir,  namely,  that  it  will  be  almost  as  costly  to 
substitute  concrete  for  puddle  in  the  deep  trench  below 
the  proposed  ‘ slip-joint  ’ and  to  bare  the  masonry  culvert 
to  cover  the  same  with  concrete,  as  to  reraovethe  masonry 
of  the  present  culvert,  leave  the  puddle-trench  undis- 
turbed, and  construct  a new  outlet  with  proper  valve-well 
in  the  solid.  This  being  so,  I most  strongly  recommend 
the  abandonment  of  the  present  culvert,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  one  through  and  within  the  solid  ground, 
-so  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  only  sare  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  heavy  storage  reservoir  embankments,  namely, 
removing  the  outlet  works  from  the  deepest  portion  of  the 
made  embankment,  which  is  certain  to  have  motion 
during  the  period  of  consolidation,  and  is  exposed  to  the 
-contingency  of  the  never-ceasing  action  of  water  under 
high  pressure  upon  material  which  may  be  washed  and 
wasted  if  there  is  any  leaknge  from  the  culvert  through 
the  numerous  masonry  joints.  Such  failures  have  taken 
place  under  similar  conditions.  The  only  safe  mode  of 
dealing  with  an  outlet  culvert  required  to  pass  water 
under  nigh  pressure  is  to  construct  the  works  solidly  in  the 
solid  ground,  and  not  as  at  present  this  culvert  is  placed, 
namely,  beneath  and  through  the  loose  earth  of  the  arti- 
ficial embankment.” 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  Eclipsed. — The 

-Colossus  of  Rhodes,  not  to  speak  of  the  German 
statue  of  Arminius,  is  (says  a Paris  correspon- 
dent) shortly  to  be  eclipsed  by  unquestionably 
the  tallest  statue  in  the  world.  To  commemo- 
rate and  keep  alive  the  international  sympathy 
excited  by  the  assistance  given  by  Lafayette, 
Rochambeau,  and  the  French  volunteers  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  it  is  proposed, 
on  the  approaching  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  declaration,  to  offer  to  the  United  States 
a gigantic  brazen  statue,  representing  Liberty 
enlightening  the  world.  This  colossal  work  is 
designed  by  M.  Bartholdi,  and  the  model  is 
already  completed.  It  is  to  be  ICO  ft.  in  height, 
and  will  be  placed  on  a pedestal  of  VO  ft.,  thus 
surpassing  the  statue  of  Arminius  by  upwards  of 
60  ft.  The  Bite  selected  is  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  New  York.  By  night  it  will  serve  as 
-a  lighthouse.  Both  nations  will  participate  in 
the  erection  of  the  monument,  the  French  fur- 
nishing the  statue  and  the  Americans  the 
pedestal. 

The  Galloway  Memorial,  Newton- 
Stewart. — The  “ inauguration  ” of  a memorial 
to  the  memory  of  Randolph,  ninth  Earl  of 
Calloway  (who  died  in  1873),  took  place  on  the 
8th  inst.  at  Newton  Stewart.  The  monument  is 
57  ft.  in  height,  22  ft.  across  the  bottom  step, 
and  10i  ft.  across  the  basement  proper.  The 
structure  is  composed  principally  of  Dalmeny 
stone,  interspersed  with  red  Annan  stone.  It  is 
square  on  plan,  flanked  by  angle  buttresses, 
upon  which  pedestals  are  set,  forming  seats  for 
•four  lions  rampant,  each  lion  holding  a shield 
with  a banneret.  Above  the  buttresses  the 
memorial  becomes  octagonal,  and,  after  a series 
of  intakes,  is  formed  into  a clustered  column,  the 
shafts  of  which  are  red  freestone,  with  capitals 
of  white,  a moulded  band  running  round  the 
centre.  Further  up,  the  monument  is  corbelled 
out  with  enriched  cornices,  over  which  is  the 
cornice  from  which  the  intake  of  the  spirelet 
starts,  round  which  are  eight  gargoyles  of  gro- 
tesque description.  The  architect  was  Mr.  R. 
Park,  Newton- Stewart ; and  the  sculptor  was 
Mr.  John  Rhind,  Edinburgh. 


A Great  Architectural  Exhibition. — If 

we  are  rightly  informed,  the  Union  Centrale  de 
Beaux  Arts  Appliques,  of  Paris,  will  organise  for 
next  year  a retrospective  exhibition  on  a still 
larger  basis  than  that  which  drew  crowds  to  the 
Palais  de  l’lndustrie  last  year.  The  programme 
of  the  coming  exhibition  will  not  be  confined  to 
a collection  of  artistic  productions  grouped  in 
classes,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  the 
public  as  complete  an  idea  as  possible  of  the 
application  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  to  dwelling-houses  during  past  cen- 
turies. From  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
to  about  the  thirteenth,  only  drawings  of  public 
monuments  are  generally  to  be  obtained.  Of 
such  the  Administration  of  Beaux  Arts  has  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the  exhibi- 
tion a magnificent  collection  from  the  fourteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century.  Each  marked  epoch 
will  be  illustrated  by  various  rooms  decorated  in 
the  then  style,  and  furnished  with  real  furniture, 
hangings,  and  ornaments  of  the  period. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archaeological  Society.  — 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  holding  a 
winter  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society, 
in  Carlisle,  early  in  December.  The  cathedral 
and  its  surroundings  will  form  the  chief  subject 
of  discussion.  A paper  on  the  Carved  Capitals 
of  the  Choir  Piers,  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  F.S.A.,  of 
Wakefield,  will  be  read  ; also  some  notes  on  the 
“ Last  Judgment,”  as  represented  in  the  old 
glass  of  the  east  window.  Mr.  Cory  will  conduct 
the  members  over  the  cathedral  and  the  remains 
of  the  conventual  buildings,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  programme  will,  probably,  be  as  follows  : — 
A paper  will  be  read  on  the  Cathedral  Library, 
its  History,  Contents,  and  MSS.,  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Dixon  ; one  upon  the  “ Heaf,”  by  Miss 
Powley,  to  be  followed  by  the  adjourned  discus- 
sion on  that  lady’s  “ Past  and  Present  in  Cum- 
berland” ; and  a paper  will  also  be  read  on  the 
Local  (Carlisle)  Church  Registers,  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Ferguson. 

The  Round  Tower  at  Clones. — At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Clones  Board  of  Guardians, 
Mr.  John  Brady,  J.P.,  in  the  chair — the  clerk 
read  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  in  reply 
to  one  he  had  addressed  to  them  on  the  subject 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  at  Clones.  It  wa3  to 
the  effect  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  pre- 
sent intention  of  vesting  any  ecclesiastical  ruins 
in  the  Board  of  Works,  to  be  maintained  as 
national  monuments,  in  addition  to  those  already 
so  vested.  A public  meeting  of  gentlemen  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  these 
ancient  structures  was  held  some  time  ago  in 
Clones,  when  it  was  suggested  that  if  the  one 
in  question  were  vested  in  the  Board  of  Works, 
that  body  would  have  the  necessary  repairs 
carried  out;  but  in  consequence  of  the  above 
reply  those  repairs  will  have  to  be  done  by 
means  of  private  subscription. 

Milton’s  Hous9  in  Westminster. — Mr. 
H.  W.  Henfrey  writes: — “Milton’s  house  in 
Westminster  is  still  standing,  although  slightly 
altered.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
York-street,  and  is  not  many  yards  from  the 
St.  James’s  Park  Station  of  the  Underground 
District  Railway.  It  has  been  lately  occupied 
by  a fishmonger,  who  placed  over  his  shop-front 
the  words  : ‘ The  Noted  Fried  Fish  Shop.’  I 
believe  that  William  Hazlitt  lived  in  this  house 
for  some  time,  and  that  he  caused  the  tablet  to 
Milton’s  memory  to  be  fixed  to  the  garden  front 
of  the  house,  which  now  looks  towards  the 
Wellington  Barracks.  In  Milton’s  time  the 
house  had  a gabled  roof,  similar  to  two  or  three 
other  old  houses  in  York-street.  Subsequently 
the  walls  were  raised,  and  the  top  story  now 
terminates  in  a square  parapet.” 

Extinguishing  Fire  on  Board  Ships. — 
Mr.  Cargill,  of  Dundee,  says  he  has  protected  by 
patent  the  following  plan  for  extinguishing  fire 
on  board  ships  : — 

“ Place  a cast-iron  vessel  in  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of 
the  ship,  shaped  to  suit  the  place,  it  may  be  4 ft.  square  and 
3 ft.  deep, — no  particular  size.  Place  iu  this  vessel  about 
100  pounds  weight  of  broken  chalk  ; place  a perforated  lid 
on  it,  to  keep  out  dirt  and  rubbish,  but  not  close.  Lead  a 
copper  pipe,  1 in.  in  diameter,  from  this  vessel  to  the  deck, 
the  pipe  to  dip  under  the  top,  but  not  to  the  bottom  of 
the  chalk  vessel.  Should  fire  occur,  take  a jug,  mix  in  it 
5 pounds  sulphuric  acid  or  common  vitriol  with  10  pounds 
wnter.  Pour  this  mixture  down  the  pipe,  which  will 
liberate  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  chalk.  This  gas,  being 
heavier  than  air,  will  send  the  air  above  it,  find  way  for 
itself  in  every  crevice,  and  extinguish  the  fire." 

A similar  plan  was  suggested  in  our  pages  long 
ago. 


The  Philadelphia  Exhibition. — It  is  esti 
mated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  Centennia 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  next  year,  including 
preparation  of  the  ground,  buildings,  running 
expenses,  &c.,  will  be  about  8,500,000  dols. 
Pennsylvania  has  appropriated  to  the  Exhibition 
Fund  1,000,000  dols.,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
1,500,000  dols.  The  gifts  and  profits  from  the  sale 
of  medals  are  estimated  at  about  500,000  dols., 
and  the  sale  of  materials  left  on  hand  at  the 
close  of  the  Exhibition  at  about  as  much  more. 

A guaranteed  fund  of  5,000,000  dols.  is  asked 
for,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  be  fully  repaid 
by  the  sale  of  tickets,  and  that  there  will  bo  at 
least  10,000,000  of  admissions  to  the  Exhibition 
at  50  cents,  for  each  admission.  This  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  65,000  persons  daily  for  the 
six  months  the  Exhibition  will  be  open. 

Arbitration  in  Trade  Disputes. — At  the 
Trade  Unions  Congress,  held  at  Glasgow  last 
week,  Mr.  Bailey  (Preston)  moved,  “ That  this 
Congress,  heartily  approving  of  the  pricinples  of 
arbitration  in  trade  disputes,  recommends  the 
various  trades  to  take  steps  for  the  establishment 
of  courts  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  their 
respective  towns  and  districts.”  Mr.  Vincent 
(Birmingham)  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  Bloor 
(Stafford)  said  they  had  in  his  district  for  some 
years  an  arbitration  court,  consisting  of  ten 
employers  and  ten  men.  It  met  quarterly, 
whether  there  was  any  dispute  or  not,  and  both 
employers  and  men  had  always  submitted  loyally 
to  its  decisions.  Mr.  Kane  (Darlington)  was 
satisfied  after  experience  that  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion under  proper  regulation  were  the  best  way 
of  settling  trade  disputes.  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Proposed  Infirmary  Wards  at  tlie 
Altrincham  Workhouse. — Messrs.  Mills  & 
Murgatroyd,  architects,  lately  prepared  plans  for 
certain  alterations  at  this  workhouse  with  the 
view  of  providing  new  infirmary  wards.  Mr. 
Corbett  and  Dr.  Mouat,  inspectors  from  the 
office  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  have, 
however,  refused  to  sanction  the  erection  of  the 
hospital  between  the  girls’  wing  and  the  back 
laundry.  The  alternative  of  pulling  down  the 
fever  hospital  and  erecting  two  pavilions  on 
its  site  and  on  what  is  called  the  Master’s  garden 
they  considered,  but  would  not  seriously  enter- 
tain until  all  efforts  bad  been  exhausted  for  pro- 
curing additional  land  at  the  back,  and  such  ad- 
ditional  land  ought,  they  say,  to  be  secured  up 
to  the  fence  next  to  the  racecourse. 

Warrington  as  a Port.— We  lately  referred 
to  a Bcheme  for  constructing  docks  in  Warrington, 
and  the  plans  for  the  various  works  have  now 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Vawser,  C.E.,  the 
borough  engineer.  The  chief  feature  in  the 
Bcheme  is  a new  channel  for  flood  and  tidal 
waters  cut  straight  across  the  meadows  from 
Walton  Bridge  to  Bank  Quay  Reach  ; and  the 
placing  of  a pair  of  locks  where  the  old  river 
course  would  diverge  from  the  new  water-course, 
so  as  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  Bank  Quay 
curve  into  a dock.  The  water  in  the  dock  would 
be  maintained  at  high-water  level  of  Bpring 
tides,  which  would  give  a depth  of  about  18  ft.  at 
all  states  of  the  tide,  and  might  easily  be  increased. 
When  finished,  the  dock  will  provide  40  acres  of 
deep  water,  and  6,000  lineal  yards  of  quay 
space. 

The  Disney  Professorship  of  Archceology. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge has  given  notice  that  the  Disney  pro- 
fessorship of  archmology  having  become  vacant 
by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  five  years  for 
which  Professor  Churchill  Babington  was  elected, 
the  election  of  a person  to  fill  the  office  was 
announced  to  take  place  at  Emmanuel  College 
Lodge  on  the  22nd  inst.  The  professor  muBt  be  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  of 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  cf  some  higher 
degree.  He  is  to  deliver  six  lectures,  at  least, 
in  the  course  of  each  academical  year,  on  such 
days  and  at  such  hours  as  the  Vice-Chancellor 
shall  appoint.  The  professorship  is  tenable  for 
five  yeare,  and  the  professor  may  be  re-elected. 

New  Bank  at  Banff.— New  premises  for  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Banking  Company  have  just  been 
completed  in  Carmelite-street,  Banff,  from  a de- 
sign by  Mr.  James  Boueber,  architect,  Glasgow. 
The  building  is  of  two  stories,  the  whole  of  the 
facade  being  of  axed  granite.  Mr.  Morrison, 
Aberchirder,  was  the  contractor;  Mr.  John 
Mitchell,  Banff,  did  the  carpenter  work;  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  Banff,  the  plaster  work;  Mr.  Alex. 
Walker,  Banff,  was  slater  ; and  the  plumber  work 
was  provided  by  Mr.  John  Thomson,  Banff.  The 
cost  was  l,300t. 
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New  Drainage  Scheme  for  Rhyl. — Mr. 
Latham,  C.E.,  has  been  employed  for  some 
weeks  past  inspecting  the  town  of  Rhyl,  with 
the  view  of  advising  the  Rhyl  Commissioners  as 
to  the  best  plan  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of 
the  town  and  perfecting  the  drainage,  and  has 
now  presented  a report  thereon.  The  scheme 
he  advises  will  take  the  sewage  right  under  the 
river  Voryd,  the  ontfall  being  at  a point  at 
right  angles  with  the  telegraph-house  on  the 
Abergele  shore,  and  will  therefore  carry  the 
matter  away  to  sea  miles  from  the  bathing 
station.  By  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  no 
artificial  means  will  be  needed  for  oleansing  the 
drains,  and  most  of  the  old  drains  can  be  utilised. 
The  entire  cost  will  be  about  7,000Z. 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.  — The  seventh 
meeting  of  the  District  Committee  for  the  Mid- 
lands was  fixed  to  be  held  in  Cheltenham  on  the 
21st  October,  and  it  was  intended  to  inspect  the 
sewage-tanks,  works,  and  irrigation  farm,  and 
the  waterworks.  The  following  papers  were  on 
the  list : — The  Sanitary  Development  of  Chelten- 
ham, with  statistics,  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Humphris, 
Borough  Surveyor ; the  Geology  of  Cheltenham, 
by  Dr.  Wright,  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  A 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Home  Counties 
District  will  be  held  at  the  city  of  Oxford,  on 
Friday,  the  5th  of  November,  when  various 
papers  will  be  read,  and  works  visited. 

The  Strabane  Surveyorsliip. — Mr.  William 
M'Cullough  has  been  elected  surveyor  to  the 
Strabane  Town  Commissioners  in  the  room  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  E.  Barnes,  C.E.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  agreed  to  : — “ Mr.  J.  F.  E. 
Barnes  having  resigned  his  situation  as  engineer 
to  the  Strabane  Town  Commissioners,  through 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  control,  wo 
have  pleasure  in  certifying  that  while  in  onr 
service  we  had  every  respect  for,  and  confidence 
in,  his  professional  abilities,  and  ever  found  him 
energetic  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
courteous  and  unobtrusive  in  his  general  de- 
meanour.” 

An  Ancient  Sceptre.— General  de  CeBnola, 
United  States  Consul  at  Cyprus,  is  reported  to 
have  made  a valuable  discovery.  In  the  course 
of  some  excavations  which  he  is  conducting  at 
Episcopo,  near  Limasol,  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Curtium,  a tomb  was  opened,  of  large  dimen- 
sions, which  was  found  to  contain  a sceptre  of 
solid  gold,  bracelets,  and  a necklace  ornamented 
with  precious  stones.  Tho  sceptre  weighs 
4 J okes,  or  about  12  lb.  On  the  bracelets,  which 
are  of  thin  gold,  are  engraved  inscriptions  which 
have  not  yet  been  deciphered.  The  whole  will 
shortly  be  sent  to  New  York. 

Submarine  Tunnel  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. — 
The  Brazilian  Government  has  under  considera- 
tion a project  by  Mr.  Bucknall  for  connecting 
the  north  and  south  railway  Bystem  of  the 
empire  with  the  capital  by  a tunnel  under  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
between  the  capital  and  the  submarine  city  of 
Nitheloy,  a distance  of  about  two  miles.  The 
preliminary  investigations  are  said  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  of  the  undertaking. 
Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow,  U.E.,  left  for  Rio  by  the 
steamer  of  the  24th  ult.,  commissioned  to  con- 
duct the  survey  and  prepare  the  necessary  plans 
and  estimates. 

King’s  College,  London. — The  following 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  amongst  others 
have  been  adjudged  : — Science  Exhibition  (open) 
given  by  the  Clothworkers’  Company,  to  J.  F. 
W.  Silk.  Special  Extra  Exhibition,  W.  P.  Root. 
General  Literature  and  Science  Department, 
Freake  Exhibitions,  to  C.  H.  K.  Harper,  T.  F. 
Hobson.  Applied  Science  Department,  Freake 
Exhibition,  to  H.  Nettlefold;  College  Exhibi- 
tions, to  J.  P.  Kirkman,  D.  S.  Marjoribanks,  J. 
L.  Rigden.  Whitworth  Exhibitioners,  G.  C. 
Marks,  W.  J.  Tilbrook,  Wm.  Walker;  Denis 
McDonnell  and  F.  H.  Norvill  equal. 

Typography.— The  Paper  and  Printing 
Trades’  Journal  points  out  various  cases  in  which 
difficulties  oocur  through  the  figures  9 and  6 
being  confoundable  through  being  turned  upside 
down,  and  makes  the  sensible  suggestion,  that 
if  the  figure  9 be  cast  with  a bar  across  the  up- 
per portion  of  it, — thus  0, — all  probability  of  a 
mistake  wouldberemoved. 

The  Railway  Station  at  Preston. — A 
correspondent,  in  reply  to  our  recent  notice, 
says  that  a new  station  is  about  to  be  built,  and 
that  the  old  station  will  be  cleared  away.  We 
are  very  glad  to  hear  it  j the  station  has  long 
been  a disgrace. 


A New  Trade  in  Cornwall. — During  the 
past  summer  months  a new  industry  has  been 
established  in  Cornwall,  that  of  curing  pilchards 
in  tine,  as  Sardines  d Vhuile.  The  Cornish 
Sardine  Company  (Limited),  of  Falmouth,  has 
two  factories  on  the  coast,  at  which  large  quan- 
tities of  these  fish  are  cured  on  the  method 
adopted  in  France.  The  trade  is  a perfectly 
new  one  in  this  country,  though,  as  the  principal 
authorities  state  that  the  “ pilchard  ” and  the 
“ sardine  ” are  identical,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  have  been  established  long  ago. 

__  Velocity  of  Light. — Professor  Cornu,  of  the 
13 cole  Poly  technique,  Paris,  has  put  into  successf  ul 
use  a new  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity 
of  light  between  two  stations,  in  which  an 
electrical  apparatus  is  used,  giving,  it  is  believed, 
more  accurate  measurements  than  the  well- 
known  toothed-wheel  arrangement  of  Fizeau. 
Foucault  fixed  the  velocity  of  light,  by  his  instru- 
ment, at  185,157  miles  per  second.  Prof.  Cornu, 
by  his  new  instrument,  fixes  the  velocity  of  light 
at  186,660  miles  per  second,  or  1,503  miles 
faster  per  second  than  Foucault. 

Inverness  Cathedral. — Lady  Eden  and  Miss 
Wilmot  have  presented  several  sculptured  figures 
to  be  placed  in  the  niches  on  the  west  front  of 
Inverness  Cathedral.  The  contribution  includes 
a large  group  of  figures  in  high  relief,  occupying 
the  tympanum  of  the  door,  and  illustrative  of 
the  Saviour’s  last  Charge  to  the  Eleven 
Apostles,  “ Go  ye  into  all  tho  world,  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.”  There  are 
besides  four  single  statues,  representing  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Andrew,  aud  John  the 
Baptist.  The  figures  are  in  Portland  stone,  and 
the  sculptor  was  Mr.  Earp,  of  London. 

Amalgamation  of  the  London  Gas  Com- 
panies.— The  Journal  of  Gaslighting  announces 
that  the  directors  of  the  Chartered  and  Imperial 
Gas  Companies  have  resolved  to  recommend 
their  respective  shareholders  to  amalgamate  the 
two  undertakings  forthwith,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  reply  of  the  shareholders  cannot  be 
doubtful.  “ Nothing  can  bo  lost,  while  very 
much  can  be  gained,  by  the  union.  The  two 
companies  are  in  every  respect  bo  much  on  an 
equality  that  they  were  clearly  marked  out  for 
combination  on  equal  terms.” 

Continuous  Breaks. — The  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  testing  the 
merits  of  various  kinds  of  breaks,  have  decided 
to  adopt  “ Smith’s  vacuum  breaks.”  These 
breaks  have  been  in  use  on  the  St.  John’s-wood 
line  since  June,  1874,  and  having  been  found 
to  work  satisfactorily  (more  than  200,000  stops 
having  been  made  with  them),  they  have  now 
been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  company’s  trains, 
and  have  been  in  full  operation  since  the  4th  inst. 

Presentation  to  tlie  Liverpool  Art 
Gallery.  — In  the  article  headed  “ Current 
Notes  in  Liverpool,”  in  our  last  number,  a 
misplacement  of  an  asterisk  by  the  printer  made 
it  appear,  by  a note,  that  it  was  Mr.  Poynter’s 
“ Golden  Age  ” whioh  had  been  bought  in 
Liverpool  and  presented  to  the  Gallery  of  Art, 
whereas  the  picture  really  presented  was  Mr. 
Armitago’s  “ Emperor  Julian,”  mentioned  in  the 
next  line  of  the  text. 

Pumps. — A special  Gold  Medal  has  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  John  & Henry  Gwynne,  of 
the  Hammersmith  Ironworks,  London,  for  their 
patent  Direct- acting  Centrifugal  Pumping- 
engine,  at  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Cologne,  which  has  just  closed.  This  firm  were 
the  makers  of  the  large  pumping-engines  of  this 
class  which  have  lately  been  erected  at  Ferrara, 
in  Northern  Italy,  and  which  form  the  largest 
set  of  pumping  machinery  in  the  world. 

Prudlioe  Memorial  Convalescent  Home, 
Whitley,  Northumberland.  — The  demands 
upon  the  accommodation  of  this  Institution  have 
of  late  increased  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  order 
to  meet  them,  the  committee  have  decided  to 
enlarge  the  building,  and  have  accordingly  in- 
structed  their  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  accommodation  of  fifty 
additional  patients. 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  Architect.  — We 

have  heard,  with  extreme  regret,  of  tho  death  of 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  whioh  took  place 
on  the  16th  inst.,  after  a long  and  wearing  illness. 
We  will  take  another  occasion  to  give  some  par- 
ticulars of  his  career. 

The  Dorchester  Surveyorship. — The  Dorset 
County  Express  of  the  19th  inst.  understands 
that  Mr.  Philipps,  the  borough  surveyor,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Town  Council. 


The  Westminster  Roman-Catholic  Cathe- 
dral.— Mr.  Clutton  wishes  it  understood  that  the 
engraved  sketch  we  published  was  made  “ from 
an  indifferent  photograph  of  the  original  draw- 
ing,” and  without  his  authority.  We  received 
copies  of  the  photograph  from  two  quarters,  with, 
as  we  then  believed,  the  concurrence  of  the 
architect. 

Fall  of  a Warehouse  at  Eacup. — A large 
stone-built  warehouse  at  Bacup,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mr.  Lord,  farniture  broker,  gave  signs  of 
collapse  on  Monday.  The  surveyor  of  the  Local 
Board  was  hastily  summoned,  and  he  made  all 
haste  in  search  of  men  to  shore  up  the  building, 
but  during  his  temporary  absence  the  building 
gradually  gave  way. 

A “ British  Workman  ” for  Colchester* 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  “ British 
Workman,” — or  public-house  without  the  drink, — 
at  Colchester,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Dupont, 
for  1,135Z.  The  plans  have  been  provided  by 
Mr.  Humphrey  Baker,  architect,  of  Chelmsford. 
The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  St.  Nicholas-pa6sago 
and  Culver-street. 

“ Harrison  of  Chester.” — The  death  was 
announced  last  week  of  Miss  Ann  Harrison,  the 
younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  Thomas 
Harrison,  architect,  of  Chester,  who  designed  the 
Chester  Castle  and  Assize  Court  Buildings,  and 
also  the  Grosvenor  Bridge.  The  bridge  over  the 
Lune  at  Lancaster  is  also  one  of  his  works. 

Yarmouth  Aquarium.— Last  week  Lord 
Suffield  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  an  aquarium 
which  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Great  Yarmouth. 
The  site  of  the  aquarium  is  a piece  of  ground 
near  the  Pier  Britannia.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Masey  & Norton,  and  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Aldin  & Sons. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birch,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  principal  assistant  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley, 
R.A.,  aud  who  is  one  of  the  sculptors  named  in 
his  will  to  complete  his  unfinished  works,  has 
just  been  elected  a member  of  the  Graphie 
Society,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Birnie 
Philip. 

The  Rotherham  Market  Scheme. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Rotherham  Town  Council,  on  the 
6th  inst.,  the  Town-clerk  submitted  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  (7,000Z.),  from  Messrs.  Hdl  & 
Swann,  the  architects  of  the  proposed  new  market 
for  Rotherham. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Turners. — 

The  Company’s  prizes,  supplemented  by  gifts  of 
the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutte,  for  turning  in  hard 
and  soft  wood,  will  be  presented  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  at  the  Mansion  House,  on  this  Saturday. 

The  Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and 
Winter  Garden  Society's  second  ballot  for  the 
election  of  Fellows  was  held  on  the  18th  inst. 
759  ladies  and  gentlemen  came  up  for  election, 
of  whom  510  weie  duly  elected. 

A New  Masonic  Hall  for  Surrey  is  just 
now  being  completed  in  the  Camberwell  New- 
road,  and  will  soon  be  opened.  Tho  architect  is 
Mr.  E.  Clark. 

The  Tranmere  Surveyor.— The  salary  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  surveyor  to  tho  Tranmere  Local 
Board,  has  recently  been  increased  from  180Z.  to 
400Z. 


TENDERS 

For  house  at  Burgess-hill,  Sussex.  Messrs.  Tress  & 
Innes,  architects:  — 

Cement  Front.  Brick  Front. 

Norman £3,4-16  0 

Perigoo  £3,336  0 3,300  0 

Niblett  & Son  3,087  0 3,030  0 

Steer  3,125  0 2,995  0 

Colwell  3,050  0 2,910  0 

Longley  (accepted)  ...  2,090  0 2,490  0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  to  the  Grove,  Kentish- 
town.  Messrs.  Tress  & Iunes,  architects  : — 

Kershaw £1,539  0 0 

Shaw 1,15.-,  o 0 

lluwtrey 1,133  0 0 

Sewoll 988  0 0 

Fish  (accepted)  943  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  stables,  &c.,  at  Long- 
croft;,  Fickhurst-green,  near  Hayes,  Kent.  Messrs.  Tresa 
& Innes,  architects: — 

Gascoyne  £969  18  6 

Payne  & Balding 872  0 0 

Hooker  (accepted)  019  0 0 


For  demolition  and  re-erection  of  house,  in  Goswcll- 
road,  and  alterations  to  house  adjoining.  Messrs.  Tress 
& Innes,  architects  : — 

Sewell  & Son  (accepted)  £1,627  0 0 

For  alterations  aud  additions  to  Cranbourne-eourt, 
Windsor  Forest.  Messrs.  Tress  & Innes,  architects  ; — 
Kempsell  & Son  (accepted) £750  0 0 
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For  finishing  three  villas,  at  Twickenham,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook.  Mr.  Brinsley,  architect  :— 

Bartlett  (accepted) £985  0 0 

For  various  works  for  the  Widnes  Local  Board,  Widnes. 
Mr.  Thomas  Higgimon,  surveyor:— 

For  forming  approaches  to  the  New  Market  HaB  : 


Yorks.  Stone.  Welsh  Stone. 

£992  0 £l,ui2  o 

841  0 824  0 


738 


620  0 


Wood  & Andrews 

Hammond  

11  unking  v°*>  u 

lleatoo  718  0 

Worthington  635  0 

Vickthall  & Co 632  0 

Taylor  530  0 

Potter  (accepted)  6y7  0 688  0 

For  forming,  paving,  and  sewering  Earle-street, 
V idnes  : — „ „ „ 

jieaton  £1/82  0 0 

Allcard  991  9 9 

Huuking 998  9 9 

Worth  ngton  9*1  9 9 

Hurst  9>?  9 9 

Hammond  ..  9 5 0 0 

Vickthall  & Co 853  9 9 

Potter  (accepted)  850  0 0 

For  forming,  paving,  and  making-up  of  Church-street, 

Widnes : — „ „ 

Allcard  £1,031  0 0 

Hunkiog  993  0 0 

Heaton  »*2  0 0 

Hammond  94')  9 9 

Worthington 893  0 0 

Pickthall  X Co 955  0 0 

Potter  (accepted)  8j0  0 0 

For  forming,  paving,  and  making-up  of  Caroline-strect, 
Widnes:—  * 

Wood  & Andrews  £o‘-i>  0 0 

Huuking 399  17  1 

Laurrie  353  0 0 

Heaton  350  0 0 

Allcard  217  9 9 

W'orthington 337  0 0 

Hurst  303  0 0 

Picktball&Co 302  0 0 

Potter  (accepted)  297  9 9 


For  drainage  works,  for  the  Clutton  and  Bath  Sanitary 
Authority,  Somersetshire.  Messrs.  E.  T.  Boston  & 
E.  H.  Sheppard,  surveyors  :— 

Leonard  (accepted)  £165  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Ordnance  Arms  tavern,  Chatham 
Iutra,  for  Messrs.  Hulkes.  Messrs.  John  Foord  & Sons, 
architects : — 

Bathurst 9 9 

Jeffery 518  0 0 

Naylsr  (accepted)  647  0 0 


For  four  shops,  Kingaton-on-Thame9 

Timberley  

Yates  - 

Oxford 

Wells  

Seale 

Dover,  Sob,  & Co 

Sudden 

Keaven  

Stevenson  

Ball  

Sawyer  

Walker  

Mason  

Bartlett  

Light  


..£6,372  0 0 
..  5.9S5  0 0 
..  5.59)  0 0 
..  6,507  0 o 
..  5,491  0 u 
..  6,360  0 0 
..  5,353  0 0 
..  5,323  0 0 
..  5,278  0 0 
..  6,265  0 0 
..  6.238  0 0 
..  6,178  0 0 
..  4,990  0 0 

..  4,824  5 0 
..  4,086  15  0 


For  the  construction  of  the  new  swimming-bath,  in 
City  of  Canterbury,  for  the  Swimming  Bath  Company. 
Mr.  John  O Hal1,  architect  — 

Cosens £2,216  0 0 

Dover,  Sons,  A Co 2/99  0 0 

Howe  1,920  0 0 

Naylar 1.881  0 0 

Wilson 1.811  9 9 

Gaskiu  (accepted)  ...  1,795  10  0 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o'clock  p.Hl. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise - 
meats,  and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

ggr  NOTICE. — All  communications  respect, 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  tfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  a/nd  not  to  the  “ Publisher .” 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  DepSts  j 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  muchstrouger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  lesB  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  prioe. — 21  i,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


For  laying  in  drains  and  making  tho  roads  to  the  Tower 

Hamlets  Estate,  for  the  Walthamstow  Local  Board.  Mr. 

J.  H.  Swan,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  E.  Morfee 

Contract  N 


For  cottage,  &c.,  in  Woollaton-street,  Nottingham,  for 
Mr.  B.  Dobell.  Mr.  T.  G.  Alderson,  architect  - 

McPherson  £26)  0 0 

Bussell  235  0 0 

Walker  A Cullen 209  10  0 

Mason  (accepted)  198  0 0 

For  new  gallery  and  alterations  to  Wesleyan  Chapel, 

J evon’s-roati,  Bromley,  lor  tho  trustees.  Mr.  Harry 
LuUi;  tall,  architect ; - 

Nagle  £248  0 0 

Bangs  A Co I"  0 0 

Johnson I99  9 9 

Giegar  (accepted)  179  9 9 

For  finishing  five  Bhops,  at  Acton,  for  Mr.  T.  Hinks : — 
Gregar  (accepted)  £775  0 0 

For  pulling  down  old  premises  and  rebuilding  new,  in 
Cork-street,  and  ..Iterations  and  additions  to  douse,  Bur- 
lingiou-street,  W-,  lor  Mr.  Sang.  Messrs.  May  hew  A 
Kuight,  architects.  No  quantities  supplied  :— 

If  new  roof  to 
Burlington-street 
House,  add 

Thompson £1,210  0 £145  0 

Browne  A Robinson  ...  3,993  0 113  0 

Clemence  3,895  0 145  0 

Laurence  3,864  0 1 3 0 

By  waters  3,197  0 93  0 


For  the  erection  of  a school,  to  provide  accommodation 
for  756  children,  011  the  sue  in  Blomlield-road,  Burrage- 
town,  Plumsteail,  for  tho  School  Board  for  Loudon.  Mr 
E.  It.  Robson,  architect:  — 

Lonergau  £8/83  0 0 

Downs  A Co 7,9-9  0 0 

Atherton  A I.atta 7,«61  0 0 

Bbellield 7,9o3  0 0 

Ennor  7,771  0 0 

Nightingale  

Wood  

Jerrard  7,373 

Kirk  A Rindall 7,230 

Tongue*  6,993 

* Recommended  by  tho  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

For  the  erection  of  ton  quarter  brewery,  engine-house, 

stores,  thirty. quarter  malting,  _ dray-sbed,  stabling.  

tiouudury-walls,  Ac.,  at  Market  Weighion.  Mr.  William  | fj011)  — Omega  (take 
Hawe,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Starr  : — 
ll  ingworth  Bros *'T  0 


7,439  0 


Coles  .. 

Pound  

Fortescue  

Potter 

Willsiner  

Bloomfield 

Wilson 

Jackson  

Paici  (accepted)  ... 
Dover,  Sou,  & Co. 

Kelley 

Com 

Coles  

Pound  

Fortescue  

Potter 

HlooraGeld 

Reed..  

Wilson 

Jackson  

Dover,  Son,  A C >. 
Paice  (accepted)  ., 
Kellej 


. 3,169  0 0! 
. 2,936  0 0 
. 2,69)  0 0 
. 2,863  0 0 
. 2,715  0 0 
. 2,549  0 0 
. 2.33d  0 0 
. 2,323  0 0 
. 1,999  0 0 

. 1 ,927  0 0 

. 1,806  0 0 I 

..£1,595  0 0 

1593  0 0 

..  1,443  0 0 
..  1,440  0 0 
. 1,439  0 0 

..  1,404  0 O 
..  1,100  0 0 
. 1,383  0 0 

..  1.351  0 0 
..  1,200  0 0 
..  1,180  0 0 


For  a house  to  be  built  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  H.  W- 
Draper,  Enfield.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Osborne  A Russell:— 

Boyce  £2,191  0 0 

Patman  .. 2.487  0 0 

Field  A Son  2.2  '0  0 0 

Subey  & Son  2,069  0 0 

Fairhead  (accepted)  1,777  0 0 

Bentley  1,634  0 0 

For  the  superstructure  of  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Mary,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  architect. 
Quautities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddctt 
Ashby  A Horner 


Gammon  A Sons 

Lucas  Bros 

Holland  A nannen 

Conder  

Jacobs  

Elkingtou  

Downs  

Chappell  


,.£16.912  0 0 
..  16,589  0 0 
..  10,440  0 0 
..  16  200  0 0 
. 16,098  0 0 
..  15,793  0 0 

..  15,689  0 0 
..  15,643  0 0 

..  15,621  0 0 
..  15.539  0 0 
..  15,5.0  0 0 


Asphalto. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates.— These 

Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Nar berth -road,  R.S.f).  [Advt.] 


Notice  to  Inventors. 

HERBERT  & CO.  Patent  Office,  67,  Strand, 
London.  British  and  Foreign  Patents  obtained 
at  Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.  Searches  made. 
Sales  and  Licences  negotiated.  Handbook  and 
information  gratis. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W.  , 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

e forced  to  postpone  a number  of  communications. 
R.  M.  B.  (shall  appear  ; other  particulars,  if 


holly  0 


n the  spot,  i 


Hir 

Habbershaw  

Foster  A Son 

Arnotl 

Berry  

Brown 

Pape  (accepted)  

Various  tenders  were  also  sent 
separately. 


6,866  0 0 
6,331  15  5 
6,3of>  3 2 
6,000  0 0 
5,839  0 0 
5,806  0 0 
5,799  0 0 
in  for  the  trades 


For  wing  to  National  schools,  at  Stanton  Drew, 
Somersetshire.  Mr.  E.  T.  Boston,  architect:  — 

Keeling  A Coles  (accepted) £950  0 0 

For  bay-window,  at  KiDgwell-haU,  Bath,  Somersetshire. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Boston,  architect : — 

Corner  (accepted)  £200  0 0 


lent,  shall  have  aUen- 
- of  the  local  building 
neighbours  would  be 
.0  action  tor  trespass  at  common  law). -Architect  (do  not  bring 
on  : compromise).— J.  M.-E.  B.-G.  T.-W.  G.  B.-F.-H.  M.- 
Cave  — J T — B C.  P.— Carbon  Filter  Co. — D.  B.— J.  M.  G. — 
R.  K. — Turners'  Co.-W.  G.-L -J.  C.-C.  S.-W.  R.  C.-B.  I._ 
R.  H.  C -G.  W.-P.  G.  S.-R.  P.-W.  N.-E  C.-W.  M.-C.  L.  F— 
J (j,  H.—C.  .1.  B.— IL  G.— tv.  E — A.  I..— J.  L-—  G.  C — S.  W.  K.— 
n.  H — T.  G.— A Bricklayer  Clerk  of  Works  (next  week).— W.  C.  T. 
(next  week). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  ont  books  and  giving 
address  - s. 

AU  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders.  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  tbe  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Noth.—' The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  -* 

ublic  meetings,  tesla,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


For  drainagi 
Somersetshire. 

Maggs  A Corner  (accepted) £13)  0 0 

For  probationary  wards,  Sutton  Schools  : — 

Chappell  £7,080  0 0 

Boyce  6.6  0 0 0 

Crabb  6,253  0 0 

Downs  6.230  0 0 

Hurt  6,180  0 0 

Tongue  6,998  0 0 

Braid  A Joplmg  ...  6,893  0 0 


M1CHELMORE  & REAP, 


fc  Q CHARLES  QCOLLIMCE'SO  ~PATENT~o> 

COLLIN GE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

3 6 a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


TJEEFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 

I Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  Bystein.  can  hire  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS'  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  in  " The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a modified 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders.— Address, 
E.  A.  JuNES,  2,  Fi  c-mason's-terrace.  Ilfurd-ruad.  Upton,  E. 


"W 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situation. 
Wanted, 
r under  ..  2s.  6d. 
in  words)..  0s.  6d. 


Situations 

48.  6d. 
Os.  6<L 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  ot  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19a.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Oflb  e. 
King-street,  Coveut-gardea,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1KR.  _ 


THE  BEST  AND  LATEST  PRICE  BOOK. 

Laiely  published,  half-bouud.  4.  or  cloth  3s.  BA  postage  4 L 

Lockwoods  builders’  and  con- 

TRACTORS'  PRICE  BOOK  for  1875.  with  which  is  incor- 
iorated  Atchley’s  aud  portions  of  the  late  G.  K.  Burnell  s Price 
looks.  Edited  by  F.  T.  W.  MILLER,  Architect,  with  latest  prices 
0 present  time.  .....  , 

■•A  multitudinous  variety  of  information  for  builders  and  coa- 
rsetors."- Building  Scuta. 

•■Well  done  and  reliable.” — English  Mechanic. 

Loudon  : LOCKWOOD  A CO.  7,  Stammers'  Hall-court, 


NEW  ADDITION  of  PROP  MAXWELL'S  MANUAL  of  HEAT. 

O11  FRIDAY  NEXT,  in  small 8 vo.  price  3s.  61. 

HE  THEORY  of  HEAT. 

By  J.  CLERK  MAXWELL.  M.A.  LL.D.  E'in  F.RS8.  L.  A E. 
on.  Fellow  of  Trim  ColL  aud  Prof,  of  Experimental  Physics  In  the 

The  Fourth  edition,  revised  throughout,  with  additions.  (Edited, 
1 the  Text- Books  of  Science,  b>  T.  M GoOuEVE,  M.A.  Le.turer  on 


T 


n:  LONGMANS  & C 


is) 


ORNAMENTAL  WRITING  for  PAIN  lER-jand  WRITERS. 

D.  SMITH’S  MANUAL  of  PLAIN 

and  ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS.  Ancient  aud  Modern, 
Use  of  Engravers  aud  .Ornamental  Writers,  sent  post-free  on 

3,  Oxford-street,  London. 


H. 
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“ Restauration  ” 
and 

Restoration. 

V T E L Y there  has 
been  ratber  a move- 
ment for  popularising 
with  English  readers 
Eome  of  tbe  numerous 
writings  of  M.Viollet- 
le  - Duo,  translations 
of  two  of  which  we 
have  had  theplcasure 
of  noticing  at  some 
length  daring  the 
present  year.  We 
have  now  a third 
small  volume,*  con- 
sisting of  a publica- 
tion in  a separate 
form  of  a translation 
of  tho  article  “ Re- 
stauration,”  from  the 
now  well-known  Die- 
tionnaire.  To  this 
the  translator  has 
added  a reprint,  wi£h 
some  additions,  of  a 
notice  of  the  Frenoh 
architect’s  work  in 
connexion  with  the 
Commission  des 
Monuments  Uisto- 
riques  which  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Times 
of  August  24th  of  last  year,  and  an  extract  from 
which  we  printed,  in  reference  to  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  daily  course  of  life  and  habits,  presenting 
a sufficiently  remarkable  picture  of  nn-hurried 
and  indefatigable  industry.  In  regard  to  this 
memoir,  as  it  may  in  one  sense  be  called,  we  may 
be  glad  that  general  readers  in  -England  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  some  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  labours  of  a remarkably 
gifted  Frenchman ; but  we  should  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  style  of  the  writing  had 
been  more  sober  and  free  from  “ gush,”  and  may 
doubt  whether  the  unpretentious  and  hard-work- 
ing architect  and  critic  to  whom  it  refers  would 
have  altogether  ohosen  to  be  introduced  to  the 
English  public  in  this  rather  over-eloquent 
fashion.  Moreover,  if  Mr.  Wethered  were  an 
architect  (he  tells  us  that  he  is  a country  doctor) , 
or  well  up  in  the  pros  and  cons,  of  contemporary 
architectural  doings,  he  would  be  aware  that  by 
some  who  are  at  least  as  well  able  to  judge  as 
himself  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  subject 
of  his  notice  are  not  considered  to  be  by  any 
means  beyond  criticism.  We  do  not  say  that  we 
are  among  the  critics ; and  no  one  who  has  read 
our  various  former  artioles  on  M.  Viollet-le-Duc 
and  his  works  will  suppose  that  we  are  wanting 
in  admiration,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  for  his 


* On  Restoration.  By  E.  Viollet-le-Duc  ; and  a Notice 
of  his  Works  in  Connexion  with  the  historical  Monuments 
of  France,  by  Charles  Wethered.  London  : Sampson  Low 
& Co. 


genius ; still,  in  personal  notices,  of  contemporary 
men  especially, 11  point  de  sele"  is  a motto  worth 
bearing  in  mind. 

The  more  important  part  of  the  present  small 
volume  is  the  translation  of  Viollet-le-Duc’s  own 
theory  and  reflections  upon  the  now  much-vexed 
subject  of  “Restoration”;  a subject  which  in 
England  is  in  this  unfortunate  and  highly  un- 
satisfactory position,  that,  now  that  most  of  the 
principal  and  most  valuable  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  country  have  been  restored,  com- 
plaints are  made,  and  in  some  literary  quarters 
espeoially  very  loudly  made,  that  irreparable 
mischief  has  been  done,  and  that  restoration,  as 
we  have  come  to  regard  and  praotise  it  in 
England,  is  a radical  mistake,  and  has  involved 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  historic  realities  of 
our  architecture.  While  always  recommending 
tho  employment  of  the  greatest  caution  and  con. 
servatism  in  the  restoration  of  old  buildings,  it 
is  needless  to  remind  our  readers  that  we  have 
never  adopted  this  more  recent  attitude  of 
antagonism  to  it,  though  admitting  that  there 
are  cases  in  which  such  operations  have  been 
carried  to  an  extent  which  might  rather  be 
termed  rebuilding  or  redesigning  than  restoring. 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc’s  essay  treats  the  whole  subject 
in  so  broad  and  philosophic  a light,  affording  also 
as  it  docs  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  French 
idea  of  restoration  with  the  English,  that  its 
wider  circulation  in  this  form  seems  a natural 
opportunity  for  looking  at  the  subject  once  more 
from  a partially  new  point  of  view. 

One  thing  which  the  author  emphasises  at 
starting  is  what  we  think  is  often  practically 
forgotten  even  by  architects,  still  more  by  the 
pnblic, — how  essentially  modern  and  without 
precedent  is  the  whole  idea  of  architectural 
restoration.  Considering  what  a matter  of  course 
the  system  has  become  now,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  and  inevitable  process  possible  with  an 
old  and  decaying  building,  it  is  curious  to  reflect 
that  no  nation  of  any  time  previous  to  this 
century  (we  may  almost  say)  has  thought  of  em- 
ploying labour  and  investigation  in  this  manner. 
Viollet-le-Duc  observes  that  the  Romans,  though 
great  builders  and  rebuilders,  had  not  even  a 
word  in  their  language  for  the  process  we  know  as 
‘‘restoration”  : only  instaurare,  reficere,  renovare, 
all  signifying  to  re-instate,  to  make  over  again. 
In  Asia,  again,  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  “ when  a temple  or  palace  has  become 
dilapidated,  another  has  been  or  is  now  erected 
beside  it.  Its  decay  is  not  regarded  as  a reason 
for  destroying  the  anoient  edifice;  that  is  left  to 
the  action  of  time,  which  lays  hold  of  it  as  its 
rightful  possessor,  and  gradually  consumes  it.” 
And  this  distinction  between  the  praotice  of  the 
present  and  of  all  past  ages  M.  Le  Duo  asks  us 
to  regard  not  as  a mere  caprice  of  modern 
architectural  praotice,  but  as  a part  of  the 
general  attitude  which  the  present  age  has 
assumed  towards  all  past  ageB ; the  awakening 
of  tho  modern  world  to  the  oousoionsness  of 
the  value  of  the  past,  and  the  general  research 
into  its  history  carried  out  by  the  students  of 
geology,  of  comparative  anatomy,  of  philology, 
&c.  This  is  a very  broad  view  of  the  subject, 


and  it  may  be  true  in  part;  still,  we  think  it 
is  giving  somewhat  too  great  a dignity  and 
importance  to  the  Medimval  restoration  move- 
ment to  place  it  on  anything  like  the  same 
footing  as  the  great  investigations  of  modern 
science,  which  deal  with  things  of  such  far 
wider  and  deeper  interest;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered also  that  the  same  dignity  must  iu 
that  case  he  conferred  on  the  Classic  Renaissance 
movement,  which,  in  one  sense,  was  just  the 
same  kind  of  movement,  and  arose  out  of  tho 
same  kind  of  impulses  (operating  in  a different 
direction)  as  the  Gothic  Renaissance ; though 
this,  of  course,  the  adherents  of  tho  latter  will 
never  admit. 

To  come  back,  however,  to  the  Latin  verbs  above 
quoted  : the  remark  in  regard  to  them  seems  to 
indicate  an  important  distinction  between  the 
French  architect’s  view  of  restoration  and  that 
held  by  tho  leading  English  members  of  the 
profession  who  have  been  engaged  in  it.  For 
the  word  renovare , which  Viollet-le-Duc  repudi- 
ates  as  not  expressing  the  sense  of  his  “ restaura- 
tion” expresses  well  enough  that  of  the  English 
architect’s  “ restoration.”  For  the  avowed  object 
of  the  latter  is  the  preservation  and  renewal  of 
that  which  is  falling  into  decay ; and  in  some 
instances  the  re-instating  of  what  was  manifestly 
the  original  form  of  the  work  in  plaoe  of  Bom9 
incongruous  and  inferior  later  addition.  But 
this  definition  does  not  cover  what  is  included 
in  Viollet-le-Duc’s  view  of  the  subject.  Tbe 
greatest  and  most  important  work  of  the  kind 
which  he  has  carried  oat,  the  restoration  of  the 
Chateau  of  Pierrefonds,  illustrates  this.  There 
was  an  interesting  paper  and  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  this  restoration  at  a meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  nearly  two  yeai'3  ago,  on 
which  occasion  we  had  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
personal  friend  of  the  architect,  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion  (Mr.  Bucknall,  the  translator 
into  English  of  several  of  M.  Le  Due’s  works), 
that  the  architect  in  this  restoration  had  aimed 
at  realising  the  method  which  the  Mediaeval 
bnilder  of  the  castle  would  have  adopted,  and 
the  result  he  would  have  reached,  “had  he 
possessed  the  materials,  the  appliances,  the 
scientific  knowledge,  and  the  facilities  for  study 
that  the  nineteenth  century  affords,  in  addition 
to  those  that  were  possessed  by  the  fourteenth.’5 
That  this  is  a oorrect  view  of  the  French  archi< 
teot’s  aims  is  rendered  probable  by  his  own  re. 
mark  in  the  essay  before  us,  that  the  modern 
restorer  would  be  justified  in  using  an  iron  roof 
where  the  Mediaeval  architect  would  have  used  a 
wooden  one.  We  can  imagine  the  lamentations 
of  archaeological  societies,  and  the  indignant 
letters  of  remonstrance  which  would  be  addressed 
through  these  columns  to  the  English  architec: 
who  should  venture  to  hint  at  suoh  a piece  of 
sacrilege.  Such  iron  roofs  were  used  in  the  re- 
storation of  Pierrefonds  ; and  it  is  obvious  that 
this  restoration,  of  which  we  have  more  detailed 
accounts  than  of  any  other  of  M.  Le  Due’s  work 
in  this  direction,  was  to  the  architect’s  mind  an 
attempt  to  give  life  and  reality,  before  modern 
eyes,  to  a specimen  of  a form  of  architecture  be 
longing  to  the  middle  ages,  and  which  particular 
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fpeoimi  n had,  in  great  measure,  to  be  rebuilt, 
rather  than  restored  in  the  English  sense.  And 
this  view  of  the  restorer’s  office  and  objeot  is 
perhaps  at  the  root  of  that  over-restoration  and 
on'.i  e pulling  to  pieces  and  rebuilding  which  ap- 
pears to  be  carried  to  such  lengths  by  French 
architects,  and  by  which  not  a few  travelling 
English  architects  have  been  moved  to  great  dis- 
appointment and  indignation.  And  it  is  needless 
to  point  out  that  the  restorer’s  professed  object 
in  England  (however  his  practice  may,  under 
one  or  another  temptation,  go  beyond  it)  is  to  pre- 
serve a building  as  it  was  originally  built,  with 
as  little  alteration  as  possible.  VVe  have,  say,  a 
oathedral,  a great  part  of  which  has  much  orum- 
bled  and  lost  its  original  design,  but  of  which 
sufficient  is  left  in  good  repair  to  show  what  the 
design  was,  and  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  de- 
cayed parts  as  they  were  originally,  so  as  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  building  in  its  original 
form.  This  is  the  spirit  of  English  restoration  in 
its  best  form,  and  the  principle  which  is  at  all 
events  avowed  by  restorers,  whether  conscien- 
tiously kept  to  or  not,  and  this  is  a very  different 
thing  from  attempting  to  realise  what  the 
Medicoval  builder  would  have  done  had  he  lived 
n the  nineteenth  century. 

The  essay  “ On  Restoration  ” does  not,  how- 
ever, ignore  restoration  as  understood  by  the 
English  architect;  and  some  of  the  author’s  re- 
maiks  on  this  head  are  very  suggestive  in  regard 
to  the  theory  and  principle  to  be  followed  in 
what  may  be  termed  conservative  restoration. 
In  particular,  our  author  goes  rather  fnlly  into 
one  question  which  is  always  presenting  itself  in 
the  restoration  of  Mediteval  buildings,  and  about 
which  there  is  frequent  difference  of  opinion 
both  as  to  general  and  particular  cases.  “ It 
has  frequently  happened  that  bnildings  of  a 
certain  period,  or  of  a certain  school,  have  been 
repaired  again  and  again,  and  that  by  artists  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  province  where  the  edifice 
is  found.”  (This  latter  remark,  of  oourse,  applies 
specially  to  French  architecture,  where  provin- 
cial distinctions  of  Btyle  are  so  marked.)  “ This 
has  been  an  ocoasion  of  considerable  embarrass- 
ment. If  both  the  original  and  the  altered  parts 
are  to  be  restored,  should  the  latter  be  disre- 
garded, and  the  unity  of  style,  which  has  been 
disturbed,  be  re-established  ; or  should  the 
whole,  with  the  later  modifications,  be  re- 
produced ? In  such  a case  the  absolute  adop- 
tion  of  one  of  the  two  alternatives  may  be  objec- 
tionable ; and  it  may  be  necessary,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  admit  neither  of  the  two  principles 
absolutely,  but  to  proceed  according  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.”  He  then 
proceeds  to  instance  some  typical  cases,  of  which 
we  may  quote  one  nearly  in  full,  as  illustrating 
the  writer’s  method  of  looking  at  the  subject : — 

“The  vaulting  of  a nave  of  the  twelfth  century  had  by 
some  accident  been  partially  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  at  a 
later  period,  not  in  its  primitive  form,  but  according  to 
the  mode  then  in  vogue.  This  latter  vaulting,  threaten- 
ing in  ill  turn  to  give  way,  has  to  be  reconstructed.  Shall 
the  primitive  vaulting  be  replaced?  Yet ; because  there 
is  no  advautage  in  doing  otherwise,  and  there  is  a con- 
siderable advantage  in  restoring  unity  to  the  edifice.  The 
question  here  is  not  that  of  preserving  an  improvement 
made  on  a defective  system,  but  one  in  whioh  we  h*ve  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  later  restoration  was  made  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  method,  which  consisted  in  adopting 
the  forms  in  vogue  at  the  time,  when  an  edifice  had  to  be 
renewed  or  restored  ; whereas  we  proceed  on  a contrary 
principle,  that  of  restoring  every  building  in  its  own  style. 
But  suppose  that  this  vaulting,  which  is  of  a character 
foreign  to  the  first,  and  which  has  to  be  rebuilt,  is  re- 
markably beautiful,  it  has  given  occasion  to  the  opening 
of  windows  adorned  with  fine  painted  glass.  Shall  all  this 
be  destroyed  for  the  mere  sake  of  an  absolute  restoration 
of  the  primitive  nave  ? Shall  this  painted  glass  be  con- 
s:gned  to  the  lumber-room  ? Shall  exterior  buttresses 
and  flying  buttresses,  which  no  longer  have  anything  to 
support,  be  left  purposeless  ? No,  certainly.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  in  solving  problems  of  this  kind,  absolute 
•.principles  may  lead  to  absurdities.” 

This  is  very  well  put  as  a typical  case,  and 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a principle  for 
application  in  a variety  of  cases.  The  reference 
to  the  buttresses  left  “purposeless”  by  the 
alteration  of  the  vault  reminds  us  of  an  error  in 
the  contrary  direction  not  nnfrequently  com- 
mitted, of  restoring  features  that  have  nearly 
disappeared,  and  for  which  there  is  no  longer 
any  demand,  merely  because  they  were  there, 
or  may  seem  to  have  been  contemplated.  We 
may  instance  an  aotnal  case,  in  the  restoration 
of  a nave,  where  the  springings  of  external 
filing  buttresses  had  existed,  intended  to  be 
built,  no  doubt,  if  ever  a stone  vault  had  been 
carried  out,  which  never  had  been.  In  the 
restoration  the  flying  buttresses  were  built,  but 
the  vault  was  not,  and  the  former  were 
thus  purposeless.  The  discovery  by  means  of 
one  or  two  doubtful  and  half-obliterated  marks 


of  some  peculiar  feature  which  had  once  existed 
is  a great  temptation  to  restoring  architects,  who 
find  a field  for  their  ingenuity  in  building  up 
their  conjectures  ou  the  apparently  enigmatical 
remains,  and  then  indulge  themselves  by  re- 
placing some  feature  which  had  almost  utterly 
disappeared,  and  which  in  its  day  was  an 
excrescence  and  no  integral  part  whatever  of  the 
architectural  design.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
indefensible  than  such  a proceeding,  which, 
nevertheless,  is  often  carried  out.  We  have 
frequently  pointed  ont  the  principle  as  correct 
that  what  is  an  essential  and  integral  part  of 
the  architectural  design  should  be  restored,  so 
long  as  there  are  indications,  however  slight  to 
go  upon,  on  the  ground  of  completing  the  archi- 
tectural design  ; but  that  an  accidental  addition, 
which  has  no  architectural  value,  however 
archteologically  interesting  it  may  be  as  a part 
of  the  history  of  the  building,  loses  its  interest 
with  its  disappearance,  and  that  any  reconstruc- 
tion of  it  is  utterly  valueless,  the  whole  interest 
being  in  the  actual  feature  itself,  and  not 
belonging  to  any  imitation  of  it. 

Another  kind  of  case  is  mentioned  by  our 
author,  in  which  it  appears  to  us  by  no  means 
easy  to  decide  what  is  the  right  and  logical 
course  to  pursue.  The  case  he  supposes  is,  that 
between  the  buttresses  of  a nave  chapels  have 
afterwards  been  added,  in  the  manner  so  frequent 
in  French  cathedrals.  “ The  walls  beneath  the 
windows  of  these  chapels  do  not  in  any  way  tie 
into  the  more  ancient  buttresses,  but  show  clearly 
enough  that  these  constructions  are  of  later 
date.  It  is  found  necessary  to  rebuild  both  the 
exterior  faces  of  these  buttresses,  which  are  de- 
cayed by  time,  and  the  inclosing  walls  of  the 
chapels.  Should  we  unite  these  two  construc- 
tions of  different  periods,  and  which  we  at  the 
same  time  carefully  restored?  No:  we  shall 
carefully  preserve  the  distinct  jointings  of  the 
two  parts,  the  un-bondiDgei,  so  that  it  may  always 
be  apparent  that  the  chapels  were  afterwards 
added* between  the  buttresses.”  The  understood 
object  is  of  course  to  preserve  the  history  of 
this  part  of  the  building  in  a manifest  manner. 
But  this  very  effort  may  lead  to  a false  impres- 
sion hereafter;  for  when  this  restoration  also 
decays  by  age,  the  very  fact  of  the  straight  joint 
between  the  wall  and  the  buttresses  will  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  is  the  original  work,  and 
no  restoration  ; and  this  is  only  a specimen  of 
the  kind  of  way  in  which  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  actual  history  and  date  of  many 
buildingB  in  this  country  will  be  falsified,  and 
the  architectural  students  of  the  future  entirely 
taken  in  as  to  dates,  to  an  extent  that  our  re- 
storing architects  scarcely  appear  to  contem- 
plate at  present.  How  possible  such  a result  is, 
now  that  the  forms  and  details  of  Mediaeval 
Gothic  have  been  so  studied  and  learned  oil  by 
heart,  we  may  estimate  from  the  fact  that  the 
present  president  of  the  Institute  (certainly 
about  the  last  person  likely  to  be  deceived  in 
such  a matter),  in  the  course  of  some  remarks 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Gold 
Medal  to  Mr.  Street,  observed,  as  a proof  of  that 
gentleman’s  profioienoy  in  Gothic  detail,  that  he 
had  himself  mistaken  for  old  work  details  which 
had  been  made  from  Mr.  Street’s  drawings 
during  his  pupilage.  Such  an  admission  is 
suggestive  enough  as  to  the  confusion  prepared 
for  Gothic  students  of  the  future,  when  exercising 
their  enthusiasm  on  restored  buildings. 

The  remarks  in  the  essay  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  practical  difficulties  and  problems  in  restora- 
tion of  old  buildings  (p.  46,  et  seq.),  deserve 
special  attention  from  young  architects  who  are 
turning  their  minds  towards  this  important 
branch  of  professional  work.  The  author’s  ob- 
servations on  what  may  be  termed  the  social  and 
industrial  aspects  of  the  restoration  movement, 
are  very  effectively  written.  He  gives  a lively 
sketch  of  the  opposition  to  the  Mediteval  revival, 
or  even  to  the  study  of  Mediasval  art  and  con- 
struction, by  the  class  of  people  “ who  would 
presume  to  tear  out  entire  chapters  of  the  history 
of  human  achievements”  ; who  said,  “Buchand 
such  a vein  [of  history]  is  insalubrious,  do  not 
disturb  it;  if  you  bring  it  to  light  we  will 
denounce  you  to  your  contemporaries  as  cor- 
rupters ! ” and  who  were  persuaded  that  the 
whole  movement  meant  nothing  less  than  the 
restoration  of  oubliettes,  torture-rooms,  tithes, 
and  asceticism.  “ The  amusing  part  of  the  matter 
is,  that  these  fanatics  (we  keep  to  the  term) 
lavish  on  us  the  epithet  exclusive,  probably 
because  we  do  not  exclude  the  study  of  Mediaeval 
art,  and  even  venture  to  recommend  it.”  As  to 
the  effect  of  the  large  works  of  restoration 
undertaken  in  France  of  late  year3  on  the  indus- 


trial trades  and  branches  of  workmanship  con- 
nected with  building,  Yiollet-le-Duc  speaks  most 
strongly,  and  we  doubt  not  with  reason  ; stating 
that  these  works  have  been  the  means  of  counter- 
acting to  an  important  extent  the  bad  effects  of 
centralisation,  by  opening  fresh  centres  of  build- 
ing industry  and  trade  in  the  provincial  towns  at 
or  near  the  scene  of  operations,  and  in  giving  rise 
to  the  formation  of  ateliers  of  art-workmanship 
to  which  the  greatest  opponents  of  the  move- 
ment have  been  glad  to  come  in  search  of  work- 
men and  of  methods. 

Reverting  to  the  dissatisfaction  iu  regard  to 
restoration  now  felt  and  expressed  in  many 
quarters,  we  may  repeat  what  we  have  before 
now  said,  that  there  are  two  main  heads  under 
which  buildings  proposed  to  be  restored  may  be 
considered.  There  are  buildings  which  are  re- 
quired for  practical  use,  and  those  which  are  of 
no  use  any  longer,  and  are  only  of  value  as  ar- 
chitectural or  archaeological  monuments.  In  re- 
gard to  these  latter,  there  seems  to  be  little 
excuse  for  restoration  at  all — snsteutation  is  all 
that  is  required.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  reno- 
vate  an  old  structure  at  all  without  materially 
impairing,  sometimes  utterly  destroying,  its  real 
interest  and  beauty.  Keep  it  in  repair  as  well 
a3  it  can  be,  prop  it  up,  preserve  it  in  every  way 
as  lon»  as  possible,  but  on  the  whole  rather  let 
it  die  with  dignity  of  pure  old  age  than  put  a 
new  face  on  it  to  destroy  all  that  interest  of 
association  and  of  reality  which,  once  tampered 
with,  no  power  on  earth  can  restore.  But  the 
case  is  different  with  a building  which  is  being 
put  to  practical  use.  Taking  the  case  of  our 
cathedrals,  which  seem  to  be  thought  more  of 
from  a practical  point  of  view  at  the  present 
moment  than  they  ever  have  been  Bince  the 
Mediceval  period  ; if  one  of  these  is  in  such  a 
state  of  decay  that  it  is  becoming  unsafe,  or  may 
be  expected  to  become  so,  what  course  can  be 
pursued  ? We  cannot,  it  is  to  be  feared,  adopt 
what  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  calls  specially  the  Asian 
practice,  and  build  a new  one  alongside  of  it, 
leaving  the  old  building  revered  and  untouched. 
Political  economists  would  never  sanction  such  a 
proceeding.  It  becomes  absolutely  necessary, 
then,  to  do  something ; and  if  a great  deal  of 
patching  is  actually  required,  it  may  be  better  to 
do  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  renovate  the  whole, 
though  we  confess  it  is  with  grief  and  pain  that 
we  see  an  old  architectural  friend  putting  on  a 
new  face  in  the  way  some  of  our  oatliedrals  have 
done,  and  we  cannot  restrain  a conviction  that  in 
most  instances  more  than  enough  has  been  done, 
and  that  the  enterprise  of  rival  deans  and 
chapters  has  in  some  cases  led  to  restoring  being 
carried  to  an  unnecessary  and  wanton  excess. 
It  was  not  without  a thrill  of  pain  that  we  saw 
flying  statements  in  papers  a few  weeks  ago  that 
theDean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  wereon  the  move 
in  the  same  direction ; and  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  indulging  a fond  hope  that  among  so  many 
restored  cathedrals,  one,  and  that  one  so  grand 
in  itself,  and  so  gloriously  situated  as  to  have 
been  the  admiration  and  joy  of  generations  of 
artists,  might  be  spared  to  us  in  its  old  and 
venerated  *garb.  At  the  same  time,  having  iu 
view  the  practical  considerations  aforesaid,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  strictures  habitually 
passed  in  some  journals  upon  all  architectural 
restoration  are  the  offspring  sometimee  rather  of 
over-acted  zeal,  or  of  personal  feelmg,  than  of  due 
consideration,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
whatever  may  be  said  of  our  restoring  architects, 
they  are  far  more  conservative  and  cautious,  and 
understand  their  business  better,  than  those  of 
France.  The  extent  to  which  restoration  is  being 
carried  on  in  that  country  seems  to  be  something 
really  alarming  to  all  who  regard  genuine  old 
buildings  as  furnishing  part  of  the  character  of 
a country.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  Buch  a 
rebuilding,  rather  than  restoration,  of  the 
Chateau  of  Pierrefonds,  as  an  isolated  examplo 
of  a Mediaeval  castle  in  its  nearly  perfect  form  ; 
but  we  should  stand  aghast  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
proceeding  applied  to  all  the  old  castles  of  the 
country,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  nothing 
but  the  question  of  funds  stands  in  the  way  of 
such  a campaign.  And  it  is  really  time  for 
architects  and  Governments  to  consider  seriously 
whether  what  is  gained  in  architeotural  interest 
and  excitement  by  the  renewing  of  an  old  castle 
compensates  for  what  is  lost  by  taking  away  the 
real  thing,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  a grievous 
thing  to  find, in  travelling  in  an  historical  country, 
all  the  old  buildings  practically  gone,  and 
nothing  but  new,  clean,  smooth,  restored  erec- 
tions. It  is  committing  no  small  theft  on  a 
country  to  rob  it  of  those  old  buildings,  which 
have  become  almost  a part  of  its  soil,  and 
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lentified  with  its  past  history,  and  give  in 
xohange  only  cold,  hard  oopies,  called  “ restora- 
ions.” 


SIR  JOHN  RENNIE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Sir  John  Rennie  was  rightly  described,  in  a 
lemoir  communicated  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Sngineers  in  the  last  session,  as  having  “ stood 
lone,  the  last  of  a bygone  race, — a link  con- 
ecting  the  Brindleys,  the  Smeatons,  the  Rennies, 
,nd  the  Telfords  of  the  old  system,  with  the 
Stephensons  and  the  Brunels  of  the  new.”  His 
wn  works,  as  we  shall  take  occasion  to  mention, 

,re  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  a very  high  rank  in 
he  noble  profession  which  he  adorned.  The 
everence  with  which,  both  as  a son  and  as  a 
inpil,  he  invariably  speaks,  in  the  pages  before 
is,  of  his  father,  Mr.  Rennie,  is  such  as  to  lead 

0 the  wish  that  the  complete  life  of  that  great 
engineer,  including  a history  of  his  works,  and 
m abstract  of  his  reports,  which  we  believe  Sir 
rohn  Rennie  left  in  a state  fit  for  publication, 
lad  appeared  at  the  same  time  as  the  Auto- 
>iography  ; to  which  it  would  have  formed  the 
nost  appropriate  introduction. 

Taken,  however,  by  itself,  the  Autobiography 
s a work  of  unusual  interest,  and  of  uDquestion- 
ible  merit.  Its  style  is  simple  and  natural : its 
anguage  has  an  elegance  which  breathes  of  a less 
everish,  though  not  less  manly,  tone  of  sooiety 
,han  that  which  marks  the  last  quarter  of  the 
aineteenth  century.  His  accounts  of  voyage  and 
>ravel,  of  famous  places  which  be  has  visited, 
and  famous  men  he  has  known,  have  a charm 
which  is  even  more  sensible  to  those  familiar 
with  what  he  describes,  than  to  those  to  whom 
the  account  has  the  character  of  novelty.  Above 
all,  the  kindly  tone  of  his  mind,  and  the  clear 
penetration  of  his  professional  glance,  are  appa- 
rent in  every  page. 

We  propose  to  give  some  account  rather  of  the 
works  of  Sir  John  Rennie  than  of  a book  which 
we  recommend  our  readers  to  study  for  them- 
selves. It  will  well  repay  the  perusal.  We  may 
preface  what  we  have  to  say  by  supplying  Borne 
information  not  included  in  the  volume.  Sir 
John  Rennie  was  knighted  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  London  Bridge,  when  the  Lord  Mayor 
(Alderman  Key)  received  the  more  easily-earned 
dignity  of  a baronet.  He  was  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  from  January, 
1845,  to  January,  1848.  He  died  at  Bengeo, 
near  Hertford,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1874, 
just  after  completing  his  eightieth  year. 

The  appearance  of  the  autobiography  of  the 
engineer  of  London  Bridge  is  singularly  well- 
timed.  Just  when  alterations  are  proposed,  it 
is  well  that  the  tale  should  be  retold  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  Rennie  had  to  contend  in 
building  the  present  noble  structure,  and  of  the 
legacy  of  trouble  laid  by  for  those  who  attempt 
to  meddle  with  it. 

The  original  London  Bridge  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  year  1176,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  ford.  The  numerous  piers  which  sup- 
ported the  small  arches  on  which  alone  the 
engineering  science  of  the  twelfth  century,  in 
this  country,  was  bold  enough  to  venture,  bo 
contracted  the  waterway,  that  the  scour  of  the 
current  dug  channels  below  the  level  of  the 
foundations.  Great  Btarlings,  or  timber-casings 
of  piles,  were,  therefore,  erected  around  the 
piers,  in  order  to  keep  them  from  being  actually 
nndcr-cut  by  the  stream.  The  remedy  increased 
the  malady,  until  the  obstructions  became  so 
great  that  there  were  little  more  than  8 
or  10  clear  feet  of  waterway  left  beneath  the 
opening  of  any  one  of  the  arches ; and  at  low 
water  the  fall  at  the  bridge  was  as  much  as  5 ft. 
perpendicular.  Five  openings  on  the  south  and 
one  on  the  north,  were  occupied  with  water- 
wheels for  pumping  water  for  the  City. 

The  obstruction  caused  by  dhese  works  was 
so  great  that  the  celebrated  Smeaton  was  em- 
ployed by  the  corporation  of  London  to  take 
down  the  two  arches  nearest  the  centre,  and 
replace  them  by  a single  one  of  80  ft.  span.  The 
bridge  itself  was  covered  with  houses,  leaving 
only  a narrow  way  between  them  ; forming,  in 
fact,  an  actual  street  across  the  Thames,  and 

1 erecting  a dam,  which  so  resisted  both  the  influx 
of  the  tide  and  the  free  efflux  of  the  ebb,  as  to 

j produce  a perfect  cataract,  especially  at  low 
I water. 


* 11  Autobiography  of  Sir  John  Rennie,  Past  President 
of  the  Institution  ofCivil  Fngineers:  comprising  the  His- 
tory ofhis  Professional  Life,  together  with  Reminiscences 
dating  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Century  to  the 
Present  Time.”  Loudon:  Spon.  1875. 


Mr.  Rennie,  the  father  of  Sir  John  Rennie 
(who  died  in  1821),  had  prepared  a design 
for  the  new  London  Bridge.  The  elevation  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  son,  to  whose  lot  it 
fell  to  prepare  all  the  detailed  working  drawings, 
specifications,  and  estimates,  as  well  as  to  carry 
out  the  work.  Considerable  dispute  bad  arisen 
between  the  Corporation  of  London  and  the 
House  of  Commons ; the  City  then,  as  now, 
recommending  that  the  old  bridge  should  be 
maintained,  and  improved  so  as  to  give  more 
freedom  to  the  traffic.  It  was  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Rennie,  on  the  contrary,  that  a temporary 
wooden  bridge  should  be  erected  above  the  line 
of  the  old  structure;  that  the  latter  should  then  be 
entirely  removed ; and  that  when  the  river  had 
been  restored  to  something  like  its  natural  con- 
dition, by  the  demolition  of  this  great  obstacle  to 
its  current,  an  entirely  new  bridge  should  be 
erected  on  the  line  of  the  ancient  crossing. 

The  opposition  of  the  Corporation  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  bridge,  before  the  construction 
of  the  new  jone,  was,  however,  so  pertinacious, 
that  an  unfortunate  compromise  between  the 
plan  of  the  City  and  that  of  Mr.  Rennie  was 
ultimately  effected.  The  engineering  difficulties 
attending  the  construction  of  the  new  bridge  were 
greatly  aggravated  by  this  pertinacity  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation,  and  the  line  of  the 
approaches  was  permanently  disarranged.  Not 
only  had  all  the  works  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  foundations  to  be  carried  on  in  the  teeth  of 
the  violent  currents  caused  by  the  old  starlings, 
but  the  depth  of  water  in  which  the  foundations 
were  laid  was  5 ft.  more  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  Rennie’s  counsel  had  been  followed, 
being  as  much  as  28  ft.  at  low  water  spring 
tides.  The  old  bridge,  Sir  John  Rennie  remarks, 
stood  on  a sort  of  hill  below  the  water,  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  being  from  28  ft.  to 
30  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  river  immediately 
above  and  below  it.  These  holes  had  been  dug 
by  the  great  fall  and  scour  produced  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  waterway.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  holes,  and  exposed  to  the  scour  of  the 
flood,  that  the  present  bridge  was  built. 

It  was  not  until  1828  that  the  plan  ultimately 
adopted  for  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  was 
decided;  aud  that  notices  were  given  for  a Bill 
to  empower  the  Corporation  to  carry  them  out. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  necessary 
deviation  from  the  original  line  of  Old  Fish-street- 
hill  facilitated  that  feature  of  the  Viaduct  to 
which  it  chiefly  owes  the  admirable  cbaraoter  of 
its  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic. 
The  original  design  was  to  make  the  approaoheB 
at  the  ordinary  highway  ascent  of  one  in  thirty. 
The  great  traffic  of  Upper  and  Lower  Thames- 
street,  crossing  that  of  the  bridge,  must  thus 
have  created  a block  which  would,  long  before 
the  present  time,  have  become  perfectly  in- 
tolerable. Sir  John  Rennie  remarks  that  if  it 
had  been  proposed  to  divert  the  traffic  from  the 
old  line  of  Fieh-Btreet-hill  in  the  first  instance, 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  would  never  have 
been  oarried.  But  when  the  question  pressed 
for  solution,  it  was  again  referred  to  the  engineer, 
who  very  gladly  took  the  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending an  arch  over  Tharaes-street.  We  can 
judge  from  a comparison  with  the  approaches  to 
Southwark  Bridge  how  much  the  City  owes  to 
this  addition  to  the  original  design,  which  at 
once  disentangled  the  heavy  river-side  traffic 
from  the  lighter  coach  and  passenger  traffic 
served  by  the  bridge,  and  abolished  the  old  hill 
by  tho  present  convenient  lovel  approach  to  the 
structure.  The  cost  of  the  approaches  was 
estimated  at  1,400,0001.  Neither  the  actual 
cost,  nor  that  of  the  bridge  itself,  is  mentioned 
by  Sir  John  Rennie.  The  extra  cost  of  making 
the  roadway  54  ft.,  instead  of  48  ft.,  as  at  first 
designed,  was  46,0001. ; but  this  is,  of  course, 
only  an  addition  on  paper, — a totally  different 
thing  from  an  addition  to  a completed  structure. 
The  foundations  of  the  old  bridge  were  removed 
by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Joliffe  & Banks,  for 
the  sum  of  10,0001.;  they  having  the  benefit  of  the 
old  materials,  except  that  they  had  to  fill  up  the 
holes  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  above  described,  to 
the  level  of  14  ft.  below  spring  tide  low-water 
mark. 

At  a moment  when  it  is  in  contemplation 
either  to  throw  an  additional  weight  of  consider- 
able amount  on  the  foundations  prepared  by 
Sir  John  Rennie  for  his  54-ft.  roadway,  or  to 
widen  the  piers  which  he  erected  under  such 
stress  of  difficulty,  caused  by  a current  which 
now  no  longer  exists,  it  is  highly  instructive  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  careful  measures  adopted 
by  that  able  engineer,  and  of  the  very  threaten- 
ing cironmstances  which  menaced  the  stability 


of  a structure,  of  which  the  obstinacy  of  tho 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  bad  compelled 
the  erection  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
conditions  that  were  possible  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Rennie’s  design  consisted  of  five  semi- 
elliptical arches,  the  centre  befog  150  ft.  span, 
the  two  next  arches  140  ft.  span  eaob,  and  the 
two  side,  or  land  arches,  130  ft.  span  each.  The 
two  centre  piers  were  each  24  ft.  wide  at  the 
springing,  the  two  side  piers  22  ft.  each,  the 
whole  to  be  built  of  the  best  grey  granite.  To 
lay  the  foundations  of  these  piers  it  was  qnite 
necessary  to  remove,  by  dredging,  the  stone 
which  had  been  washed  from  around  the  piers 
of  the  old  bridge,  and  which  so  filled  the  holes 
in  the  river  as  to  render  pile-driving  impossible. 
The  cofferdams  for  the  new  piers  were  elliptical 
in  form,  in  order  to  resist  the  strong  current  in 
which  they  were  placed.  They  consisted  of  two 
main  rows  of  piles,  each  14  in.  square,  each  pile 
being  properly  hooped  and  shod  with  wrought 
iron,  and  driven  25  ft.  into  the  bed  of  the  river. 
These  piles  were  connected  together  by  three 
rows  of  braces,  15  in.  square,  at  the  level  of  low 
water,  half-tide,  and  high  water.  At  every  10  ft. 
the  two  rows  of  piles  were  fastened  together  by 
2^-in.  bolts,  passing  through  the  15-in.  walinge, 
and  secured  inside  and  cutside  with  wooden 
cleets,  15  in.  square  and  8 ft.  long,  so  as  to  cover 
the  joints  of  the  horizontal  braces.  Six  feet 
without  the  two  main  rows  of  piles  was  a third 
row  of  the  same  dimensions,  braoed  and  bolted 
as  before  mentioned  to  the  two  inner  rows. 
When  these  three  rows  had  been  driven,  the 
joints  between  the  piles  were  caulked  with 
oakum,  and  paid  over  with  hot  pitch,  bo  as  to 
render  them  water-tight.  The  spaces  between 
the  three  rows  of  piles  were  then  filled  with 
strong  well-puddled  clay. 

In  the  space  thus  inclosed  a fourth  series  of 
piles  was  driven  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
corresponding  with  the  exact  size  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  pier?.  This  row  of  piles  was  again 
braced  to  the  external  cofferdam,  so  as  to  bind 
the  whole  structure  together  like  a well-made 
cask.  The  water  was  pumped  out  by  a powerful 
steam-engine,  and  the  earth  within  the  coffer- 
dam was  thus  excavated  to  the  low-water  spring- 
tide  level.  Into  the  interior  parallelogram,  piles 
of  Baltio  fir,  elm,  and  beech,  12  in.  square,  and 
3 ft.  6 in.  from  centre  to  centre,  were  then 
driven,  penetrating  20  ft.  into  the  Eolid  clay. 
The  heads  were  cut  off  level,  and  Baltic  fir  sills, 
14  in.  square,  were  bolted  to  each  pile-head  by 
jagged  wrought-iron  spikes.  The  spaces  wero 
filled  with  ooncrete,  stonework,  and  brickwork. 
This  was  planked  over  with  6-in.  elm  plank, 
bedded  in  mortar,  on  which  the  footing  courso 
of  the  actual  pier  was  laid.  The  masonry 
diminished  by  12-in.  offsets  till  it  reached  the 
Bhaft  of  the  pier,  which  was  carried  up  Bolid  to 
the  springing  of  the  arches. 

We  have  given  thiB  brief  abstract  of  the  de- 
tailed account  furnished  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  not 
only  to  show  the  thorough  system  on  which  the 
foundations  of  London  Bridge  were  laid,  but 
further  to  point  out  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  mnst  attend  any  attempt  to  add  to  this  well- 
balanced  structure.  The  whole  of  each  coffer- 
dam was  prepared  for  the  simple  purpose  of 
allowing  the  proper  formation  of  the  pier  founda- 
tion within  it.  The  basis  of  each  pier,  resting 
on  the  parallelogram  of  piles  driven  20  ft.  into 
the  day,  maybe  considered  as  equivalent,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  engineer,  to  a solid  pier  of  the  net 
dimensions,  resting  on  the  undisturbed  London 
clay,  at  a depth  of  20  ft.  below  low- water  mark. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  foundations  of  the 
piers  of  the  old  bridge,  which  must  have  been  at 
least  as  low  as  low-water  mark,  were  from  28  ft. 
to  30  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  holes  dug  in  the 
channel  by  the  force  of  the  current  above  and 
below  the  old  bridge.  The  bottoms  of  these 
holes,  therefore,  were  from  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  below  the 
level  at  which  the  weight  of  the  new  bridge 
came  upon  the  London  clay.  It  is  true  that 
these  holes  were  subsequently  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  14  feet  below  low  water,  or  6 fc.  above 
the  lowest  point  of  the  new  foundations.  But 
filling  up  with  stone  and  rubbish  would  not 
restore  the  original  solidity  of  the  clay  bed  of 
the  river. 

This  fact  must  be  borne  steadily  in  view,  for 
the  reason  that  we  have  experience  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  London  clay,  howeverapparently 
solid,  under  heavy  pressure,  which  has  been 
acquired  long  since  the  erection  of  London 
Bridge.  Even  at  a depth  of  80  ft.  or  100  ft.  the 
formation  in  question  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  a semi-fluid.  Under  a sufficient  degree  of 
pressure  it  yields,  and  finda  the  nearest  way  of 
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escape.  This  fact  came  to  light  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tunnel  for  the  London  and  North. 
Western  Railway  through  Primrose-hill.  The 
designs  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  for  the 
general  tunnel  section  to  be  used  on  the  London 
and  Birmingham  line  gave  a partially  elliptical 
seotion,  with  an  invert  forming  an  arc  of  a circle. 
The  first  tunnel  commenced  was  through  the 
solid  chalk,  with  flints,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Watford.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Fox,  then  sub- 
assistant on  this  division,  proposed  the  substitu- 
tion of  footings  to  the  side  wall  for  the  invert 
shown  on  the  contract  drawings  in  this  tunnel. 
Mr.  Stephenson  gave  his  assent,  and  the  gain  in 
economy,  and  still  more  in  the  facility  with  which 
the  work  could  be  pushed  on,  were  so  great  that 
a similar  change  of  section  was  ordered  for  the 
Primrose-hill  tunnel.  After  some  little  time, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  what  miners 
term  “ creep  ” was  going  on.  The  solid  clay, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  undisturbed  mass  above 
it,  began  to  rise,  and,  if  no  remedial  measures 
had  been  taken,  would  soon  have  filled  the  tunnel 
to  the  roof.  The  original  section  was  therefore 
reverted  to  in  this  place,  and  the  invert  inserted, 
which  effectually  preserved  the  tunnel. 

This  piece  of  definite  engineering  experience 
has  the  most  important  bearing  on  any  plan  for 
adding  to  the  width  of  London  Bridge.  We 
have  seen  the  care  with  which  Sir  John  Rennie 
provided  for  the  foundations  of  his  piers.  That 
these  foundations  might  be  able  to  Bustain  a 
somewhat  greater  weight  is  possible  ; although, 
as  we  shall  show,  it  is  not  certain.  But  no  addi- 
tion to  the  width  of  the  bridge  is  worth  con- 
sidering that  does  not  add  accommodation  for 
two  additional  lines  of  carriage-traffic  to  the  four 
now  carried  by  the  structure, — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  proposed  to  make  Rennie’s  foundations  do,  say, 
40  per  cent,  more  duty  than  they  were  designed 
to  perform.  It  may  be  said  that  by  the  substi- 
tution of  iron  for  stone  the  additional  weight 
imposed  on  the  foundations  will  not  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  additional  width  given  to  the 
structure.  But  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  it 
is  uot  only  dead,  but  living,  weight  that  will  bo 
added  by  an  increase  of  carriage-way.  The 
vibration  is  very  likely  to  increase  in  a greater 
ratio  than  the  actual  weight.  Thus  the  stress 
thrown  on  the  foundations  cannot  safely  bo  taken 
as  less  than  we  have  indicated. 

The  account  above  given  of  the  mode  of 
erecting  the  bridge,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
channel  of  the  Thames  at  its  site,  puts  out  of 
the  question  any  idea  of  enlarging  the  founda- 
tions of  the  piers.  To  do  this,  new  cofferdams 
must  be  driven,  and  the  contraction  of  the 
waterway  thus  occasioned  would  soon  dig  below 
the  bottom  of  the  piles  on  which  the  structure 
rests.  The  alternative  would  be  to  carry  up  addi- 
tional masonry  from  the  footings  of  the  present 
piers.  IIow  much  width  could  be  thus  obtained 
is  not  evident  from  the  account  we  have  cited  ; 
but  whether  this  plan,  which  would  be  architec- 
turally the  only  admissible  one,  or  that  of  canti- 
levers, or  that  of  skew-backs,  were  adopted,  we 
still  come  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of  throwing 
40  per  cent,  additional  stress  on  Sir  John  Rennie’s 
foundations.  Will  they  bear  so  much  more  than 
they  were  designed  to  support  P 

Let  us  consult  the  experience  of  the  engineer 
of  the  bridge: — “After  the  fifth  arch,  the  first 
on  the  Surrey*  side,  was  keyed,”  says  Sir  John 
Rennie,  “ the  sinking  was  observed  to  be  4 in., 
or  about  1 in.  more  than  the  others.  ...  I also 
observed  that  two  of  the  quoins  on  the  south- 
east end  of  the  fourth  arch  from  the  Surrey 
shore  had  splintered  off  at  the  soffit.  . . . Upon 
levelling  the  piers,  it  was  found  that  the  east  end 
had  subsided  from  10  in.  to  14  in.  more  than  the 
npper  or  west  end.  This  I could  account  for  in 
no  other  way  but  that  there  had  been  a greater 
scour  here  than  at  the  upper  end,  and  that  the 
piles  had  to  some  extent  been  laid  bare.” 

The  experience  above  detailed  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  London  clay  supplies  a link  that 
is  wanting  in  the  explanation  of  this  subsidence. 
The  scour  of  the  ebb  tide  was  more  powerf  ul  than 
that  of  the  flow ; the  holes  dug  below  the  bridge 
must  thus  have  been  deeper  than  those  above. 
When  the  full  weight  came  on  the  London  abut- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  the  clay  beneath  the  founda- 
tion  yielded.  To  the  depth  of  from  10  in.  to 
14  in.  it  must  have  been  squeezed  out  towards 
the  least  resisting  line  ; that  is  to  say,  towards 
the  sea.  With  this  degree  of  movement  the 
abutment  came  to  its  bearing.  No  subsequent 
movement  was  detected  by  Sir  John  Rennie, 
who  constantly  levelled  the  arches  and  piers,  for 


* We  cite  textually,  but  think  Middlesex  side  is  meant. 


several  months  after  that  subsidence,  from  a 
fixed  standard  gauge.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  result  had  40  per  cent.,  or  even  15  per 
cent.,  more  stress  been  thrown  on  a foundation 
which  had  begun  to  creep  ? What  will  be  the 
result  if  it  is  now  attempted  ? We  do  not  imagine 
that  any  engineer  of  position  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  experiment. 

We  have  been  induced  thus  far  to  dwell  on  the 
light  which  is  thrown,  by  the  pen  of  Sir  John 
Rennie  himself,  on  the  delicate  equilibrium  of 
the  foundations  of  London  Bridge,  from  the  sense 
of  the  great  danger  to  which  the  City  authorities, 
as  at  present  resolved,  are  about  to  subject  that 
great  national  monument.  Mr.  Colleton  Rennie, 
the  editor  of  the  present  volume,  has  published  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  very  clearly 
points  out  the  inadequacy  of  any  attempt  to 
facilitate  the  City  and  borough  traffic  by  the 
widening  of  London  Bridge.  As  to  that,  there 
is  no  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ; that  is  to 
say,  of  educated  and  intelligent  opinion.  But 
Mr.  Rennie,  with  a family  pride  which  is  not 
only  pardonable  but  becoming,  dwells  on  the 
improbability  that  any  public  works  constructed 
by  his  family  should  not  be  able  to  bear  a little 
judicious  alteration.  We  think,  however,  that 
the  record,  written  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  is  enough 
to  prove  that  the  word  judicious  cannot  apply 
to  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  a structure  satis- 
factorily erected  under  such  stress  of  difficulties, 
which  so  nearly  overcame  the  equilibrium  of  the 
bridge. 

Sir  John  Rennie’s  first  professional  occupation 
was  to  make  the  working  drawings  of  his  father’s  J 
designs  for  Southwark  Bridge,  in  1814-15.  He 
was  then  between  twenty  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  his  education,  in  languages,  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  the  mechanical  duties  of  his  pro-  ! 
fession,  having  been  pursued,  up  to  that  time,  J 
with  a care  not  very  usual  amongst  the  engineers  ■ 
of  this  country,  but  which  afterwards  bore  | 
ample  fruit.  He  leaped  into  the  saddle  at  a bound, 
for  his  first  independent  advice  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  abutment  springers  for  the  iron 
arches  of  this  bridge  should  consist  of  solid 
blocks  of  granite,  of  a size  not  theretofore  intro- 
duced in  England.  To  carry  out  this  wise  sug- 
gestion  he  paid  a visit  to  Aberdeen.  He  found 
the  granite  quarries  in  that  vicinity  to  be  open 
only  on  a small  scale  for  obtaining  pitching  stones. 
The  proprietors  would  not  bestir  themselves  to 
produce  larger  blocks.  Young  Rennie  explored 
the  oountry,  and  found  promise  of  solid  and 
accessible  stone  at  Peterhead,  thirty  miles  from 
Aberdeen.  He  describes,  in  very  instructive 
detail,  the  procedure  by  which  he  quarried,  trans- 
ported, and  finally  shipped  a block  of  this  now 
well-known  red  granite,  of  the  unprecedented 
weight  of  twenty-five  tons.  A peep  at  the  hearty 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  Pitfour,  reminds 
the  reader  that  “ ’tiB  sixty  years  since.” 

We  hope  to  conclude  this  notice  of  a very 
agreeable  book  in  our  next  number. 


THE  LATE  MR,  EDWARD  ROBERTS,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts,  whose  death  at  the  com- 
paratively early  age  of  fifty-six  we  have  already 
mentioned,  has  not  lately  designed  many  build- 
ings, his  practice  having  mainly  consisted  of  heavy 
compensation  cases  in  connexion  with  metropo- 
litan improvements  and  railway  works,  in  which 
branch  he  showed  his  ability  to  grasp  the  general 
merits  of  a case  as  well  as  the  more  minute  de- 
tails. Some  of  his  papers  which  we  have  seen 
prove  the  singular  care  with  which  he  dealt  with 
his  valuations.  This  attention  to  the  minutim  of 
his  business  contributed  to  his  reputation,  and 
also  secured  for  him  the  name  which  he  acquired 
amongst  his  professional  brethren  of  “ Maximum 
Roberts,”  on  account  of  the  sums  which  he 
usually  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his  clients. 

His  earliest  architectural  work  of  which  we 
know  anything  is  the  Institution  and  Market  at 
New  Swindon,  a view  and  plan  of  which  will 
be  found  in  our  volume  for  1854.*  He  was 
architect  of  Christ’s  College,  Finchley,  where  he 
also  built  a lodge  for  Mr.  Heal.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  an  enthusiastic  Freemason,  member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  for  many  years,  also  of  the  Middle- 
sex and  Methuen  Lodges,  and  secretary  of  the 
former  for  thirty  years.  The  Methuen  Lodge 
was  consecrated  at  Swindon,  we  remember, 
when  Lord  Methuen  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
Institution  already  referred  to. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Architects  (elected  1SG0),  and  a Fellow 

* Vol.  xii.,  pp.  346,  347.  See  also  “A  Visit  to  SwindoD 
NewTowD,"  p.  289,  in  the  same  volume. 
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of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  intimately 
concerned,  in  connexion  with  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Junior  Atbentoum  Club, 
and  converting  for  its  purposes  a house  in  King- 
street,  St.  James’s.  When  the  club  removed  to 
Hope  House,  in  Piccadilly,  he  designed,  amongst 
other  works  there,  the  very  handsome  and 
commodious  Smoking  - room  which  the  club 
possesses. 

The  subject  of  our  notice  bad  been  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  in  1856,  and  became  one  of  the 
Hon.  Secretaries  in  1862.  From  that  time 
he  attended  the  Congresses  very  regularly, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  their  success  by  his 
lucid  description  of  ancient  buildings  visited 
on  those  occasions,  the  salient  points  of  which 
he  laid  hold  of  with  much  faoility,  and  pointed 
out  with  equal  felicity.  The  Journal  of  the 
Association  contains  many  papers  contributed 
by  him,  some  illustrated  by  his  measured  draw- 
ings. He  took  part  in  the  last  Congress,  that 
of  Evesham,  though  it  was  obvious  to  his  friends 
that  his  health  was  in  a serious  condition.  Soon 
after  that  event  the  news  reached  him  of  the 
premature  death  of  his  son  in  a distant  country,, 
and  the  shock  appears  to  have  expedited  hie 
death.  His  remains  were  buried  at  Kensal- 
green  Cemetery,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  inst., 
when  besides  the  members  of  his  family,  there 
came  a number  of  his  professional  brethren,, 
including  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  Mr. 
Warburton  Stent,  and  others,  to  pay  their  last 
affectionate  respects  to  a departed  friend. 

Mr.  Roberts  leaves  a widow  and  three 
daughters  to  mourn  a very  great  loss. 


WORKS  COMPLETED  OR  IN  PROGRESS 
AT  OXFORD. 

According  to  its  usual  custom  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  Michaelmas  Term,  the  Oxford 
Journal  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  building 
operations  of  Oxford  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  We  cull  a few  particulars  of  the  more 
important  items  of  the  account,  which  occupies 
nearly  a page  of  the  Journal. 

At  Christ  Church  College  a great  deal  of  work 
is  being  done  by  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.,  builders,, 
of  Oxford,  in  the  way  of  alteration  if  not  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  In  “Tom  Quad”  all  the 
decayed  stonework  is  being  taken  away  and  re- 
placed with  new  material,  and  in  place  of  the 
parapet  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  anew 
one,  consisting  of  battlements  in  accordance,  it 
is  said,  with  the  original  idea,  is  being  erected- 
Shields  bearing  the  armorial  bearings  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  founders, 
and  the  benefactors  of  the  college,  are  being 
placed  at  intervals,  and  it  is  intended  to  carry 
I out  the  alteration  entirely  round  the  Quad.  Over 
Kilcanon  arch,  in  the  north-east  corner,  a low 
tower  is  being  erected  with  a stair  turret,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  greater  accommodation.  Wall- 
ribs  are  being  inserted  upon  the  original  lines 
shown  round  the  Quad,  and  upon  the  old  founda- 
tions which  were  discovered  some  time  since  the 
bases  of  buttresses  are  being  constructed,  the  in- 
tention being  at  some  future  time,  it  is  stated, 
to  erect  cloisters.  The  drive  round  the  Quad 
has  been  altered  to  the  original  lines,  as  laid 
down  in  an  old  print  bearing  date  1673,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  malnng  it  look  much 
larger,  besides  providing  a more  direct  approach 
to  the  various  entrance  doorways.  A new 
parapet  is  also  being  placed  upon  the  hall,  with 
a pinnacle  running  up  from  each  buttress  to  show 
the  different  bays,  and  each  alternate  panel  will 
contain  an  elaborately-carved  design  of  the  arms 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  w hole 
of  the  work  is  being  erected  in  Taynton  stone, 
but  has  been  delayed  by  the  strike  among  the 
masons  in  the  summer.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  London,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  works  is  Mr.  Fitzwilliam. 

In  the  Cathedral  two  stained-glass  windows 
have  been  put  in— one  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  and  the  other  by  Messrs.  Morris  & Co.  A 
memorial  window  is  shortly  to  be  placed  in  the 
north  transept,  facing  the  pulpit,  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  old  heating  apparatus  at 
the  back  of  the  cathedral  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  enables  a better  view  to  be  obtained  of  that 
side  from  the  Broad  Walk.  The  doorway  into 
the  Dean’s  houee  has  been  removed  into  the  next 
bay  to  where  it  originally  stood. 

The  “Tea  Chest”  in  which  the  cathedral  bells 
were  placed  a few  years  since,  over  the  staircase 
leading  to  the  hall,  still  remains,  but  plans  have 
been  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a tower,  a 
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work  which  will  be  ere  long  commenced.  Last 
year  the  governing  body  of  Christ  Church  invited 
and  received  plans  from  six  architects,  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  Mr.  T.  N.  Deane,  Mr.  Bodley,  Mr.  Hugall, 
Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Champneys,  for  in- 
closing the  bells  within  a more  suitable  structure. 

A design  for  this  proposed  bell-tower,  by  Mr. 
James  Fergusson,  was  illustrated  in  last  week’s 
Builder. 

At  New  College  the  first  portion  of  the  exten- 
sive additions  in  Holywell-street  was  completed 
and  occnpied  at  the  commencement  of  this  year, 
the  additional  accommodation  provided  being 
two  sets  of  rooms  for  fellows,  and  thirty-eight 
for  undergraduates,  besides  two  large  lecture- 
rooms.  A further  extension  of  the  building  is 
now  in  progress,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted some  time  next  year.  The  length  of  the 
buildiDg  already  completed  is  273  ft. ; depth, 
33  ft. ; and  the  height  from  footing  to  ridge,  75  ft. 
This  extension  will  give  twenty-one  sets  of  rooms 
for  undergraduates,  with  a fellow’s  house  at  the 
west  end.  The  fronts  are  entirely  of  Milton 
stone,  and  the  carved  work  is  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  access  from  the  old  to  the  new  buildings, 
a stone  groined  passage  has  been  designed  by 
the  architect,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  is  now  nearly 
completed,  this  part  of  the  work  being  executed 
in  Ancaster  stone.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Shaw,  of 
London,  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  H.  Roome 
is  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  enlargement  of  Balliol  College  has  been 
continued  this  year  by  the  addition  of  nine  sets 
of  rooms  for  undergraduates  at  the  west  and 
•four  for  fellows  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall.  A 
new  hall  is  in  course  of  erection,  the  floor  of 
which  will  be  laid  with  Dennett’s  patent  fire- 
proof flooring.  The  hall  is  90  ft.  by  36  ft.  in  the 
clear,  and  the  internal  faoings  will  consist  of 
Bath  stone.  The  staircases  are  of  York  stone, 
and  the  windows  of  the  hall  will  be  ornate  in 
-character.  The  total  cost  of  the  enlargements 
will  be  25,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Water- 
house  ; the  builder  is  Mr.  Horsman,  of  Wolver- 
hampton ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Simmonds. 

At  Merton  College  extensive  works  have  been 
-carried  out  during  the  Long  Vacation  by  Messrs. 
Fisher  & Hobdell,  builders.  The  fine  old  tower 
has  undergone  restoration,  the  old  Btonework 
having  been  removed  over  about  three-fourths 
•of  its  surface  to  the  depth  of  from  7 in.  to  1 ft. 
and  replaced  with  new  Milton  stone.  The 
tracery  of  the  windows  is  entirely  new,  and  oak 
louvres  have  been  substituted  for  the  old  Stones- 
field  slates.  The  parapet  also  has  been  restored, 
and  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  pinnaoles 
having  been  partially  destroyed  by  lightning  a 
few  weeks  ago,  it  has  been  determined  to  fix  one 
of  Newall’s  patent  conductors  to  each  pinnacle. 

The  last  new  block  of  buildings  at  Keble 
■College,  containing  accommodation  for  thirty- 
seven  undergraduates  and  three  tutors,  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  this  term.  This  block  is 
built  in  the  same  style  as  the  other  parts  of  the 
college,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  an  extra 
story  higher.  The  residence  for  the  warden  will 
be  at  once  begun  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
college  site.  It  is  intended,  if  possible,  to  open 
-the  chapel  on  St.  Mark’s  Day  (April  25)  next 
year,  and  it  is  also  proposed  at  the  same  time  to 
lay  the  first  stone  of  a new  dining-hall  and 
library,  which  have  been  lately  offered  to  the 
•college  by  an  anonymous  benefactor.  These  will 
occupy  the  site  of  the  present  temporary  chapel 
■and  dining-hall  on  the  south  side  of  the  large 
■quadrangle,  and  will  divide  the  two  quadrangles 
of  which  the  college  will  hereafter  consist. 
Mr.  W.  Butterfield  is  the  architect  for  the  whole 
of  the  works ; and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Parnell  & Sons,  of  Rugby,  Mr.  Bond  being  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 

At  Brasenose  College  anew  Bath  stone  parapet 
has  been  erected  upon  the  Hall,  and  a new  oak 
roof  has  been  placed  round  the  front  quadrangle. 
Messrs.  Wyatt  & Son  were  the  contractors. 

A considerable  amount  of  work  has  been 
executed  at  Wadhavi  College  by  Messrs.  Wyatt 
& Son.  The  old  chimney  shafts  in  the  front 
have  been  removed,  and  new  ones  built  in  Bath 
stone.  Some  old  outbuildings  have  been  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  back  quadrangle. 

At  All  Souls’  Chapel  the  restoration  of  the 
reredos  is  still  in  progress,  and  Mr.  E.  E. 
Geflowski,  the  scnlptor,  has  completed  the  central 
pieoe,  which  consists  of  a Crucifixion  group  in 
high  relief. 

A new  lecture-room,  31  ft.  by  16  ft.,  has  been 
erected  at  St  John's  College,  and  other  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  & Son. 


The  south  end  of  the  Library  of  Jesxis  College, 
facing  Mavket-street,  is  being  restored  in  Bath 
stone  by  Messrs.  Wyatt  & Son. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Church  important  works  of 
restoration  will,  it  is  authoritatively  Btated, 
shortly  be  commenced  from  designs  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott;  the  total  cost  will  be  about 
18,000J. 

St.  Mary  Magdalen  Church  has  undergone 
considerable  repair  and  restoration,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect. 
The  old  stone  slating  has  been  removed  and 
replaced  with  Westmoreland  slates,  the  tower 
has  been  re-roofed  and  repaired,  and  the  bells 
have  been  re-cast  and  re-hung  by  Mr.  White,  of 
Besselsleigh.  In  the  interior,  the  gallery  at  the 
west  end  has  been  removed,  together  with  all 
the  old  pews,  and  the  old  vestry  walls  under  the 
tower  have  been  taken  away,  and  a new  vestry 
provided  in  the  south  aisle.  Messrs.  Wyatt  & 
Son  were  the  contractors,  and  the  total  outlay 
was  about  2,000J. 

The  ancient  tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Church 
having  been  found,  upon  examination  by  Mr. 
Bruton,  architect,  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition, 
a plan  was  designed  by  that  gentleman  of  tying 
together  the  structure  by  a cradle  of  oak  timbers 
within  the  walls.  Three  ancient  windows  were 
opened  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Selby,  of  Oxford,  builder,  has  carried  out  the 
work. 

The  enlargement  of  Summertown  Church,  to 
the  extent  of  about  150  seats,  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Sons,  of  Deddington, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  The  west 
and  north  walls  of  the  nave  have  been  taken 
down,  and  the  nave  has  been  extended  westward 
about  20  ft.,  and  a new  aisle  built  on  the  north. 
A new  organ-chamber  and  vestry  are  built  on 
the  north  of  the  chancel,  and  provision  has  been 
mada  for  the  reception  of  Haden’s  heating  appa- 
ratus. The  total  oost  will  bo  about  1,6001. 
Plans  are  in  preparation  for  a new  porch. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Aloysius 
has  made  considerable  progress.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  J.  A.  Hansom  & Son,  Brompton,  and 
Mr.  Claridge,  of  Banbury,  is  the  contractor. 
The  style  is  Early  Transitional  Gothic,  and  the 
materials  used  are  white  brick,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  Mr.  Firth  iB  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  new  Chapel  of  King  Edward’s  School, 
Summertown,  is  being  proceeded  with,  from 
designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  school.  The  style  is  Early  English, 
the  materials  used  being  Gibraltar  stone  for  the 
walling  and  Box-ground  stone  for  the  dressings. 
Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  are  the  builders. 

The  Barracks  at  Bullingdon,  in  connexion  with 
the  Oxford  Military  Centre,  are  progressing 
rapidly  in  the  hands  of  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
Downs  & Co.,  of  London.  The  entire  buildings 
will  cost  50.000Z.,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  be  fit 
for  occupation  by  January  next. 

A lar»e  number  of  minor  works  have  been 
completed  or  are  in  progress.  These  include 
additions  to  and  enlargement  of  chapels,  schools, 
and  public  institutions  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
erection  of  many  new  bouses  and  shops.  In  all 
the  more  important  works  we  have  noticed  great 
attention  is  stated  to  have  been  paid  to  drainage 
and  water-supply  and  to  sanitary  arrangements 
generally. 


CRANBORNE  CHURCH. 

The  new  chancel  of  the  parish  church  at 
Cranborne,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Bartholomew,  was  opened  on 
the  9th  inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The 
early  records  of  this  very  ancient  church  are 
to  be  found  in  the  chronicles  of  Tewkesbury 
Abbey,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  year 
930,  during  the  reign  of  King  Athelstane,  a 
small  monastery  was  founded  there,  which  was 
afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Manor  of 
Gloucester,  and  conferred  by  William  Rufus 
upon  Robert  Fitzhamer,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  by  whom  the  church  at  Tewkes- 
bury was  built,  and  who  made  Cranborne  a 
priory.  The  church  occupies  an  elevated  position 
near  the  interesting  manor-house  of  Cranborne, 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
(illustrated  by  Mr.  Nash  in  his  “ Mansions  of 
the  Olden  Times”),  which,  together  with  the 
manor,  was  granted  to  the  first  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury by  James  I.,  and  from  which  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Marquis  derives  the  title  of  Yiscount 
Cranborne. 

The  present  church  consists  of  a western 
tower,  nave  and  aisles,  a chancel  and  vestry, 
which  probably  was  in  former  times  used  as  a 


side-obapel.  The  entrance-porch,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  has  a parvise  over  it.  The 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  chancel,  which 
has  now  been  rebailt,  is  of  an  early  period  of 
architecture,  being  of  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century ; but  the  fine  Norman  door- 
way in  the  tower  remains  to  show  the  existence 
of  a still  earlier  building  upon  the  same  site. 
The  chancel  was  of  very  much  later  date, — the 
fifteenth  century, — and  there  is  also  some  late 
work  in  the  tower,  though  of  a somewhat  earlier 
period. 

The  ohancel  having  become  quite  dilapidated, 
has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  upon  the  old 
foundations.  The  vestry  has  been  enlarged,  and 
an  organ-chamber  added  on  the  north  side  to 
receive  the  organ,  whioh  was  formerly  placed  in 
the  tower,  and  greatly  obstructed  the  view  of 
the  west  window.  The  new  walls  are  built  with 
brickwork  faced  with  flints,  and  the  new  chancel 
arch,  the  windows,  doorways,  aud  other  details 
of  the  new  work  are  of  the  Early  English  period 
of  architecture,  the  same  as  the  nave  and  aisles, 
and  are  executed  in  Tisbury  and  Bath  stone,  with 
Devonshire  marble  shafts  on  the  inside.  A new 
open-timbered  roof  has  been  substituted  for  the 
former  low  plastered  ceiling,  and  new  oak  seat3 
have  been  provided  instead  of  the  old  benches. 
The  floor  of  the  chancel,  which  was  lower  than 
than  that  of  the  nave,  and  extremely  damp  at 
most  times,  has  been  raised  and  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  surface  of  the  surrounding 
ground  has  been  taken  off  for  some  distance 
from  the  church,  and  the  area  of  the  burial-ground 
largely  increased  by  the  removal  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  churchyard  to  a further  distance, 
which  enables  the  fine  proportions  of  the  edifice 
to  be  seen  to  much  greater  advantage. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  David  Brandon. 
The  contractors  were  Mr.  Kilford,  of  Cranborne, 
and  Messrs.  Bleathman  & Son,  of  Wimborne ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Chapman  having  acted  as  clerk  of 
works. 

The  entire  area  of  the  church  is  now  warmed 
by  a combined  system  of  warm  air  and  hot 
water,  the  apparatus  having  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Haden  & Sons,  of  Trowbridge. 


HOUSE  SANITATION. 

Amongst  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Eassie, 
C.E.,  in  the  paper  which  ho  read  at  the  late 
Social  Science  Congress  at  Brighton,  he  pointed 
out  some  of  the  many  mischievous  mistakes 
which  are  made  in  the  choice  of  sites.  He  said, — 
Where,  unfortunately,  a house  too  good  to 
abandon  has  been  built  upon  marshy  land,  the 
land  should  be  systematically  drained,  and  the 
surroundings  of  the  house  planted  with  vegeta- 
tion which  has  been  found  to  rapidly  absorb 
moisture.  The  Eucalyptus  and  Helianthus  havo 
been  found  especially  useful  in  this  way.  All 
plants  and  flowers  possessing  green  leaves  and 
aromatic  odours  are  also  proved  to  yield  ozone 
when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  and  this  agent 
is  malaria’s  deadliest  foe.  There  is  also  the 
risino’  wet  and  the  drifting  wet  to  keep  out  of  the 
walls  of  the  house,  and  this  is  only  to  be  achieved 
by  using  damp-proof  courses  a little  above  the 
ground  line,  and  by  adopting  hollow  walls.  Im- 
pervious walls  are  a mistake  ; for  the  constant 
vapour  given  off  in  the  house  will  condense 
inside  and  soak  into  the  walls,  and  not  allow  it 
to  be  passed  through  the  pores  to  the  outside. 
In  like  manner  the  new  washable  wall  linings 
and  water-proof  paper-hangings  are  objection- 
able for  the  inside  of  exterior  walls.  The  last 
kind  of  dampness  which  he  would  notice  was 
that  which  resulted  from  the  absence  of  proper 
area  walls,  and  by  the  banking  up  of  damp  earth 
against  the  basement  walls.  No  cure  exists  for 
this  state  of  things  in  the  way  of  damp-proof 
washings,  nothing  but  the  interposition  of  an 
area  space.  When  a stone  cellar-floor  has  been 
laid  upon  the  bare  ground,  or  what  is  just  as 
common  to  discover,  a wooden  ground- floor,  the 
resulting  chilliness  is  unbearable,  and  when 
“ motley  ” like  this  has  been  the  wear,  the  only 
cure  is  concrete.  Houses,  too,  are  far  too  fre- 
quently partially  built  of  old  materials,  and  for 
the  most  part  these  old  and  sodden  bricks  and 
brick-bats  are  used  up  in  the  interior  partition 
walls ; nor  is  that  all,  for  the  old  plaster  is  com- 
monly worked  up  with  the  new  to  facilitate 
setting.  This  is  fruitful  source  of  evil,  and  has 
been  alluded  to  as  accounting  for  a good  portion 
of  our  metropolitan  mortality.  In  the  author’s 
opinion,  these  old  bricks  should  never  bo  used 
until  they  have  been  set  up  again  kilu  fashion 
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and  cremation  performed  upon  whatsoever  of 
organic  matter  they  contain. 

Speaking  of  the  dnst-bin  nuisance,  or  what 
he  called  the  dry  cesspool  nuisance,  they  wore 
mostly  boxed  up  in  close  areas,  and  near  cis- 
terns, to  await  the  dustman’s  leisure.  It  would 
be  wiser  to  provide  tvo  movable  dust-bine,  one 
for  the  reception  of  ashes  and  house-sweepings 
proper,  and  another  for  the  vegetable  and  kitchen 
refuse.  This  would  not  only  save  a great  deal 
of  labour  to  the  p rish  in  sifting  at  the  dust- 
wharfs,  but  would  prevent  an  incipient  putre- 
faction in  the  du?t-bin  itself.  We  cannot  be  too 
careful  about  the  air  we  breathe,  for  infection 
takes  place  through  respired  air  as  well  as  by 
inoculation,  and  enteric  fever  is  associated  as 
well  with  the  pollution  of  air  as  of  water.  Dis- 
infectants are  all  very  well ; but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  anything  can  disinfect  the  air  or  render 
inert  the  evil  agent, — whether  in  fact,  the  atmo- 
sphere which  is  found  necessary  to  destroy  con- 
tagion is  capable  of  supporting  human  life.  Even 
the  more  legitimate  dust  of  the  house  is  mostly 
charged  with  matters  which  might  develop  into 
disease  if  rendered  putrescible.  We  should, 
therefore,  get  rid  of  all  duBt,  the  innocence  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  test.  Cleanse  it  from 
our  floors,  shelves,  and  cupboard-tops,  and  not 
dry-dust,  which  is  simply  moving  it  policeman- 
fashion,  onward;  but  wipe  it  with  wet  cloths. 
House  dust  is  also  sometimes  rendered  poisonous 
by  the  fluffs  given  off  from  wall-papers,  arsenite 
of  copper  from  green  flock  pnpers,  and  coralline 
from  wall-papers  when  an  arsenical  mordant  has 
been  used  to  fix  the  red  colours. 

It  ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule,  where  well- 
waters  are  in  use,  to  have  them  analysed  ; for 
no  care  during  inspection  can  possibly  reveal  the 
many  chance  agents  of  underground  pollution. 
Fully  two-thirds  of  these  supplies  are  found  to  be 
dangerous  to  health.  It  is  not  always  safe  to 
say  that,  because  no  apparent  source  of  evil  is 
to-day  visible,  a well  yields  an  immaculate  supply. 
The  author  had  occasion  lately  to  suspect,  from 
its  very  sparkling  character,  the  water  taken 
from  a well  in  a very  healthy-looking  position, 
which  supplied  several  families  and  a large  dairy, 
and  had  the  water  analysed.  Professor  Wank- 
lyn’s  report  upon  it  was  that  it  was  absolutely 
poisonous,  and  then  it  was  found  that  the  con- 
stant drinkers  of  this  water  had  long  been 
suffering  from  a skin  disease.  Inquiry  also 
revealed  that  a farm  - steading  had  formerly 
stood  there,  and  we  can  guess  what  these  used 
to  be  in  the  olden  time,  and  that  the  subsoil  was 
therefore  full  of  impurities.  No  amount  of 
filtering  could  render  water  of  this  kind  pure. 
Filters  can  be  made  useful,  without  doubt ; but, 
even  they  must  be  examined  periodically, 
and  a proper  material  chosen.  He  had  an 
analysis  made  of  some  water  drawn  at  the 
butler’s  pantry  in  a nobleman’s  house,  and  it 
proved  that  the  filter  in  use,  with  its  impure 
animal  charcoal  contents,  actually  rendered  a 
pure  supply  from  the  mains  unfit  to  drink. 

Speaking  of  the  gas-supply  of  our  houses, 
which  has  at  no  time  as  yet  received  sufficient 
attention,  Mr.  Eas6ie  made  bold  to  say  that  if 
the  houses  of  London  were  carefully  tested,  not 
a twentiety  part  would  prove  free  from  escapes 
of  oarburetted  hydrogen.  A few  weeks  ago  he 
had  a partially  new  house  tested  for  a client, 
before  occupation,  and  found  five  very  Berious 
leaks  in  the  partitions  where  mere  smell  could 
never  have  detected  them.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  to  find  families  who  have  been 
suffering  for  a long  time  from  this  slow 
poisoning.  It  takes  one  part  of  gas  to  eleven  of 
air  to  constitute  an  explosive  compound  ; but  an 
atmosphere  containing  one-fifceenth  of  coal-gas 
will  cause  the  death  of  a rabbit  in  a very  few 
minutes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  numbers 
die  annually  amongst  us  from  this  fatal  care- 
lessness ; and  amongst  the  other  diseases 
brought  on  by  gas  - poisoning,  Dr.  Lockie 
enumerates  congestion  of  the  brain  and  kidneys. 
The  author  would  therefore  say  to  all  those  who 
burn  gas,  test  your  gas-pipes  without  delay, 
and  see  them  tested  in  the  only  Bafe  way, — 
which  is  by  stopping  up  all  burners  but  one, 
and  fixing  upon  that  a mercury-gauge,  connected 
with  a pump,  nor  resting  satisfied  until,  when  a 
little  ether  is  introduced  into  the  pipes,  its 
escape  cannot  be  detected,  and  until  no  subsi- 
dence of  reading  can  be  noted  on  the  gauge.  In 
Eome  towns  of  America  the  gas  companies  will 
not  lay  the  gas  on  until  their  inspector  is 
satisfied  in  this  way  that  no  escape  is  possible ; 
whereas  with  us,  the  gas  companies  do  not 
Eeem  to  care  a brass  farthing  whether  the  houBe- 
pipes  leak  or  no,  provided  that  they  sell  their 


gas.  The  system  which  he  explained  ought  to 
be  practised  by  every  gas-fitter,  nor  should  a 
gas-fitter  be  allowed  to  practise  unless  certifi- 
cated and  in  possession  of  this  contrivance. 
With  us  a gas-fitter  is  sometimes  a blacksmith, 
whitesmith,  glazier,  brazier,  plumber,  and  bel'- 
hanger,  all  rolled  into  one.  A common  force- 
pump,  however,  is  not  the  kind  to  use  for 
testing  a gas-service.  And  he  mentioned  this 
lest  the  hint  he  gave  might  induce  some 
householder  to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  was  a 
crying  scandal  to  be  obliged  to  Bay  it,  but  he 
was  certain  that  not  one  gas-fitter  in  a thousand 
ever  heard  of  any  scientific  method  of  testing 
pipes  after  they  had  been  laid  down  between 
floors  or  spiked  up  in  the  walls.  In  country 
houses  coal-gas  should  never  be  used,  but  rather 
the  oil-gas  apparatus,  which  was  not  only  one- 
third  the  cost,  but  was  pure  enough  to  use  in 
the  finest  exotic- stocked  conservatories.  In 
Lancaster  this  gas  had  been  in  use  for  years  in 
many  houses,  and  even  in  factories,  and  he  had 
inspected  several  large  establishments  thus 
supplied. 


THE  TEIZES  OF  THE  COMPANY  OF 
TURNERS. 

The  offered  prizes  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Turners  were  mentioned  in  our  columns  some 
time  ago,  and  on  Saturday  last  the  Lord  Mayor 
presented  them  to  the  successful  candidates  ; that 
is, — the  first  prize,  silver  medal  and  freedom  of 
the  Company  and  City  of  London,  to  Mr.  George 
Thomas  Norris ; second  prize,  bronze  medal  and 
51.  5s.,  Mr.  Andrew  Foster ; third  prize,  bronze 
medal  and  41.  4s.,  Mr.  William  Ripley ; fourth 
prize,  bronze  medal  and  31.  3s.,  Mr.  Stephen 
Davis  ; certificate  of  merit  and  31.  3s.,  Mr.  Chas. 
Paine  ; certificate  of  merit  and  21.  2a.,  Mr.  T.  G. 
Olley,  Mr.  Joseph  Bailey  Willis,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hubble, 
Mr.  Thomas  Royffe,  Mr.  A.  Capell,  and  Mr.  John 
Hegley. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Charles  Hutton  Gregory, 
past  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers ; Mr.  John  Holtzapffe),  Assoo.  I.C.E. ; Mr. 
John  Jaques,  Mr.  W.  H.  Northcott,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Winser. 

The  exhibition  was  very  satisfactory  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  G.  T.  Norris,  the  chief  prize  gainer, 
showed  some  very  fine  workmanship,  but  the 
design  of  some  of  his  specimens  might  have  been 
better. 


METROPOLITAN  ASYLUM  DISTRICT 
COMPETITION. 

Tiie  Asylums  Board  have  adopted  the  report 
of  the  committee  upon  the  designs  sent  in  for 
the  proposed  school  for  imbecile  children  at 
Darenth,  seleoting  the  design  submitted  by 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston. 

The  committee  say  : — 

"The  managers  will  remember  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  iu  their  letter  approving  the  instructions  to 
the  architects,  suggested  the  advantage  of  breaking  up 
the  building  into  a number  of  separate  blocks,  each  con- 
taining from  thirty  to  forty  children  ; and  your  eommitu  e. 
having  regard  to  this  suggestion,  with  which  they  fully 
concur,  and  to  the  General  Instructions  approved  by  the 
managers,  laid  down,  before  proceeding  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  designs,  certain  fundamental  principles  which 
they  agreed  should  guide  them  in  estimating  the  merits  of 
the  competing  plans,  and  in  determining  which  of  them 
should  be  recommended  to  the  managers  for  adoption.” 
And  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
design  selected  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
competitor  in  meeting  the  principles  laid  down. 
A cheque  for  501.  was  sent  to  each  of  the  five 
architects  who  submitted  designs. 


THE  BRIDGE  ACCOMMODATION  ACROSS 
THE  THAMES,  AND  EAST  LONDON. 

The  authorities  in  the  East  of  London  are 
actively  moving  on  the  bridge  question  and 
the  alleged  insufficient  means  of  communication 
for  the  traffic  between  the  north  and  south  of 
the  Thames  ea9tof  London  Bridge.  The  subject 
was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  St.  George’s 
East  Vestry,  last  week,  on  a recommendation  of 
the  Works  Committee  that  the  Vestry  should 
express  a decided  opinion  on  the  matter  to  the 
City  authorities.  Mr.  Collyer,  one  of  the 
members,  observed  that  those  acquainted  with 
the  City  of  London,  and  who  knew  the  large 
amount  of  traffic  from  the  East  and  North  of 
London,  in  order  to  pass  to  the  south  of  the 
Thames,  would  admit  that  the  proposed  altera- 
tion to  London  Bridge  would  not  afford  any 
relief,  because  the  narrow  approaches,  which 
were  constantly  being  blocked  up,  would  be  left 
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in  the  same  condition  as  before.  Feeling  this 
was  the  proper  moment  to  initiate  action,  he 
urged  that  there  should  be  no  lukewarmness  on 
the  subject,  but  that  the  Vestry  should  take  it 
up  promptly,  and  invite  the  co  operation  of  the 
other  East  London  Boards.  Property  increased  in 
value  rapidly, and  in  twenty  years  that  task  would 
be  impossible  which  was  only  difficult  now.  A 
resolution  to  the  following  effect  was  unanimously 
adopted  : — “ That  this  Vestry,  composed  as  it 
is  of  men  actively  engaged  in  trade,  having 
business  and  other  connexions  iu  various  parts 
of  London,  can  testify  from  experience  that  the 
present  bridge  accommodation  across  the  Thames, 
and  the  approaches  thereto,  are  totally  inade- 
quate for  the  heavy  and  increasing  traffic,  and 
having  observed  that  the  subject  is  now  receiving 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  City  Corporation, 
desires  to  submit  its  opinion  that  the  only  sub- 
stantial relief  for  the  present  congested  traffic 
eastward  of  London  Bridge  is  the  adoption  of 
the  scheme  generally  known  as  Mr,  Hayward's 
plan,  viz.,  the  construction  of  a bridge  aoross 
the  river,  eastward  of  the  Tower,  with  suitable 
approaches. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Parker.Rhodes  read  a paper  on 
this  subjeot  at  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
Brighton,  on  the  12th  inst.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  : — 

Whilst  considerable  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  all  our  public  works  and  private 
1 and  commerioal  buildings,  the  condition  of  the 
working-class  dwellings  has  been  overlooked, 
and  it  is  only  by  national  legislation  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  that  an  attempt 
is  to  bo  made  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  new  Act 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  work 
projected,  because  it  will  only  remove  the  causes 
of  disease,  epidemics,  and  immorality  from  the 
present  localities  to  others.  To  pull  down  dilapi- 
dated and  insalubrious  buildings  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  Bimply  to  add  to  the  wretchedness  of  the 
laborious  tenants,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  remedy 
whatever.  Without  any  good  result  for  the 
working-class,  it  is  a costly  experiment  that  will 
fall  heavily  on  the  already  burdened  ratepayers 
where  the  scheme  is  to  be  carried  out,  and  will 
become  a new  channel  for  speculation.  This 
new  Act  is  a severe  reflection  upon  all  previous 
Governments  for  their  legislation  in  sauitary 
matters,  and  upon  the  municipal  authorities.  If 
the  condition  of  localities  is  such  as  to  demand 
the  urgent  legislation  of  last  Session,  to  which 
other  important  measures  had  to  give  place  and 
to  be  withdrawn,  either  previous  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment or  the  municipal  authorities  have  proved  to 
be  powerless  to  prevent  this  state  of  things.  It 
is  qnite  true  that  our  labouring  classes  are 
huddled  together, — parents  and  children  of  all 
ages,  strangers  of  both  sexes,  the  healthy  and 
the  diseased, — in  one  room,  without  other  day- 
light than  that  obtainable  between  high  walls, 
without  ventilation,  without  sewerage,  without 
water  and  gas,  with  one  privy  common  to  some 
thirty  or  more  inmates,  and  that  only  divided  off 
by  a thin  partition  from  the  entrance  and  the 
overcrowded  rooms.  Can  it  be  otherwise  than 
true  that  "fevers  and  diseases  are  constantly 
generated  there,  causing  death  and  loss  of  health, 
not  only  in  the  courts  and  alleys,  but  also  in 
other  parts  of  such  cities  and  boroughs  ?”  The 
condition  of  the  inmates  can  only  be  in  accord- 
ance with  such  dwellings,  and  that  result  must 
inevitably  be  (notwithstanding  all  the  medical 
science  and  treatment  resorted  to)  unchecked 
disease  and  sickness  and  premature  death. 


The  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  in  Liver- 
pool.— At  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Health 
Committee  on  the  21st  iu6t.,  the  engineer  sub- 
mitted a report  for  placing  a district  of  the  town, 
known  as  Nash  Grove,  under  the  operation  of 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  The  area  is  situated 
off  Scotland-road,  one  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the 
town,  and  it  contains  about  22,487  superficial 
yards,  18,770  of  which  are  covered  by  low-claes 
dwellings  or  yards,  in  use  for  trading  purposes. 
Allowing  for  the  removal  of  existing  buildings, 
the  engineer  estimates  the  cost  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  acquiring'the  site,  sewering,  and  paving, 
at  about  92,600Z.  From  this  amount  has  to  be 
deducted  the  value  of  the  land  for  building  pur- 
poses after  the  alteration,  which  is  estimated  at 
30,7461.,  leaving  62,2541.  as  the  actual  cost  of 
the  improvement.  After  some  discussion  th® 
report  was  adopted. 
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PARISIAN  PAPER-STAINERS. 

Though  scarcely  a century  has  elapsed  since 
the  French  first  attempted  to  manufacture  paper 
for  the  decoration  of  houses,  this  industry  has 
developed  itself  with  the  greatest  success  and 
rapidity.  The  origin  of  cheap  paper,  suitable 
for  covering  the  walls  of  apartments,  may  be 
traced  to  China  and  Japan,  and  was  imported 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  it  was 
only  in  1760  that  a means  was  found  of  applying 
colour  to  paper  which  contained  a varnish  that 
could  prevent  the  dust  from  adhering.  The 
creation  of  this  style  of  paper  and  this  industry 
iu  France  is  due,  it  will  probably  be  remembered, 
to  M.  Reveillon,  whose  name,  however,  is  perhaps 
better  known  as  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the 
great  revolution,  and  to  M.  Louis  Robert,  who 
invented,  in  1799,  a maohine  which  produced 
sheets  of  paper  of  indefinite  length.  Like  his 
predecessor,  M.  Robert  was  not  altogether  for- 
tunate in  his  enterprise.  Ilis  life  was  spared, 
but  his  country  did  not  manifest  any  gratitude 
for  his  useful  conception ; and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  1803  that,  having  abandoned  France,  he 
found  in  England  the  necessary  friends  and 
capital  to  make  a practical  application  of  his  in- 
vention. Eleven  years  later  this  French 
patent  was  re-imported  into  France  by  M. 
Didot-Saint-Leger ; and  in  1827  there  were  four 
paper-mills  where  the  Robert  machine,  modified 
and  improved,  was  constantly  employed.  In 
1834  the  number  of  machines  was  increased  to 
twelve,  and  now  there  are  more  than  230  in  France 
alone.  M.  Chapelle,  M.  Causon,  and  M.  Mongolfier 
are  the  mostprorainent  promoters  of  this  industry, 
and  paper  is  now  but  rarely  manufactured  by 
hand.  If  in  the  adoption  of  new  machinery  the 
French  have  not  been  so  prompt  as  the  English, 
it  must  bo  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  have  not  failed  to  encourage  the  artists 
who  draw  the  designs  from  which  the  pqper  is 
copied,  and  that  in  this  department  they  have 
won  the  highest  commendation.  After  M. 
Reveillon,  his  successor,  M.  Jacquemard,  and 
M.  Oberkarapf,  of  Jony  (Seine-et-Oise),  devoted 
their  talents  and  energy  to  improvements  in  the 
art  of  engraving  for  industrial  purposes  ; while 
among  the  modern  notabilities,  Dufour,  Mader, 
Delicourt,  Defossep,  Zubert,  and  De  Mulhouse, 
won  for  French  paper  a European  reputation.  At 
present  there  are  in  Paris  about  forty  manufac- 
toriesof  coloured  paper,  employing  from  680  to  700 
printers,  and  Bome400men  to  feed  the  machines, 
&o.  There  are  also  workmen  and  women  specially 
employed  for  gilding  the  paper,  which  is  at  once 
delicate  and  dangerous  work,  though  but  poorly 
remunerated.  The  gilt  is  laid  on  in  sheets  or  in 
gold-dust,  the  latter  being  generally  made  from 
the  Bpare  bits  of  the  former,  reduced  to  powder 
by  brushes  used  specially  for  the  purpose.  This 
brushing  process  creates  a dust,  which  falls  on 
the  operator,  so  that  his  hair  and  beard  are 
filled  with  verdigris  ; and  notwithstanding  the 
respirator  and  other  protective  measures,  he 
frequently  breathes  or  swallows  the  virulent 
poison  that  permeates  the  air.  Though  con- 
stantly exposed  to  this  danger,  and  often  reduced 
by  illnesses  which  sometimes  provefatal.themaui- 
p’nlators  of  the  gilt-dust  only  earn  2s.  6d.  per  day. 

The  regulation  of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
this  trade  is  organised  in  a peouliar  manner,  and 
often  engenders  sharp  practice  between  the 
workmen  and  their  employers.  Each  year  a 
fresh  supply  of  samples  is  given  to  the  travel- 
lers of  the  different  firms,  and  when  these  are 
completed  a general  meeting  is  convoked  in  each 
workshop.  The  blocks  are  brought  forward  one 
by  one,  and  a debate  ensues  between  employer, 
his  workmen,  and  foremen,  as  to  the  price  which 
Bhould  be  paid  for  the  making,  staining,  &o.,  of 
paper  from  each  of  the  different  designs.  These 
discussions  are  not  free  from  the  bitterness  and 
animosity  whioh  will  naturally  arise  when  men 
are  bargaining  for  their  bread.  To  the  workman 
any  miscalculation  tending  to  reduce  his  meagre 
wages,  signifies  in  the  present  state  of  business, 
absolute  want  and  distress.  There  is  also  another 
incident  which  tends  to  augment  the  evil  feel- 
ing. These  debates  occur  during  the  dull  season, 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  when  work  is  so 
scarce  that  almost  any  price  is  acceptable,  and 
the  tariff  established  under  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances is  maintained  during  the  busy  season, 
when,  but  for  this  previous  arrangement,  much 
higher  wages  would  be  obtained.  Yet  the  work- 
men are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  lowest  terms, 
as  they  are  proposed  in  the  dull  season,  and  the 
employers  cau  then  afford  to  discharge  their 
men  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  resistance, 


knowing  full  well  that  starvation  will  ultimately 
ensure  their  return.  During  the  year  the  work- 
men note  carefully  the  designs  whioh  have  oc- 
casioned the  most  trouble,  so  as  to  claim  an 
increase  if  there  be  a demand  for  more  of  the 
same  paper  during  the  ensuing  year ; and  a 
workman,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  theBe 
blocks,  may  render  the  utmost  service  to  his 
shopmates  when  discussing  the  tariffs.  Unfor- 
tunately the  employers  do  not  always  act  fairly 
to  these  their  best  informed  workmen,  and  some- 
times seize  an  early  opportunity  of  discharging 
the  men  who  bargain  with  the  greatest 
ability.  In  other  cases,  too  much  power  is 
given  to  the  foremen,  who  are  left  to  dis- 
charge men  at  their  own  caprice,  and  the 
employers  would  always  be  better  served  if 
they  took  greater  and  personal  interest  in  their 
workmen.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  pre- 
carious position  of  the  men  employed  in  this 
trade,  they  were  able  to  subscribe  towards  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  the  artisan  delegates  who 
visited  the  Vienna  Exhibition ; and  M.  F. 
Bouchier,  the  representative  of  the  Parisian 
coloured  paper-makers  and  printers,  does  not 
fail  to  establish  a comparison  in  his  report 
between  the  wages  earned  in  the  capital  of  France 
and  of  Austria.  M.  Bouchier  maintains  that  the 
workmen  receive  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  in 
Vienna  than  in  Paris,  and  that  with  the  superior 
tools  the  Frenoh  employ,  they  might  gain  at  the 
same  rate  of  payment,  at  least  30  per  cent,  more 
than  they  actually  receive.  The  Austrian  em- 
ployers also  pay  their  workmen  themselves, 
which  is  considered  to  be  a great  advantage,  as 
there  is  a tendency  to  make  innumerable  deduc- 
tions from  a workman’s  wages  if  it  passes 
through  many  hands  before  reaching  him.  The 
Austrian  printers  earn  from  14  to  16  florins  a 
week  ; for  the  flock  and  gilt  work,  25  to  30  florins, 
and  the  week  consists  of  fifty-five  hours.  In 
Paris  the  workmen  engaged  in  this  trade  also 
suffer  from  the  grave  inconvenience  of  being 
obliged  to  find  a boy  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
old  to  help  them.  These  children  are  not  always 
easily  obtained,  and  workmen  often  lose  three  or 
four  days  in  hunting  for  them.  Nor  will  every 
boy  work  with  the  courage  and  goodwill  neces- 
sary ; and  the  printer  of  coloured  paper  is  there- 
fore not  dependent  on  himself  alone,  but  often 
finds  his  best  endeavours  thwarted  through  the 
indolence  of  bis  boy  assistant.  Yet  these  bojs 
are  better  paid  than  they  were  formerly.  Out 
of  the  7 francs  now  earned,  1 franc  75  cents,  or 
2 francs  must  be  paid  to  the  boy,  thus  reducing 
the  workman’s  wages  to  about  4s.  per  day.  But, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  the  work- 
man is  obliged  to  pay  his  boy’s  salary  even 
when  ho  is  himself  out  of  employment,  and  this 
contributes  still  further  to  reduce  his  income. 
Since  1830,  the  increase  in  the  wages  hardly 
amounts  to  2fr.  per  day,  while  the  boy-help  was 
only  paid  60c.  to  75c.,  instead  of  If r.  75c.  or  2fr.,  so 
that  there  remains  a balance  of  only  lfr.  increase 
in  the  workman’s  favour.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  have  aug- 
mented by  about  80  per  cent,  during  the  last 
forty-three  years.  Thus  the  workmen  engaged 
in  this  trade,  notwithstanding  the  20  to  25  per 
cent,  rise  in  their  salaries,  are  infinitely  poorer 
than  during  the  earlier  portion  of  this  century. 
The  boy  assistants,  also,  though  a source  of  great 
trouble  to  the  workmen,  are  themselves  in  any- 
thing but  an  enviable  position.  Many  are  with- 
out parents,  or  even  guardians,  and,  with  no  one 
to  protect  or  to  teach  him,  a boy  becomes  an 
easy,  ready  dupe  to  some  hard  taskmaster.  It 
is  not  surprising,  iu  the  face  of  these  distressing 
circumstances,  that  the  Parisian  paper-stainers 
should  resort  to  the  common  strategy  of  work- 
men seeking  to  improve  their  position.  They 
have  constituted  a Syndical  Chamber,  which  is 
the  French  term  and  form  of  trade  unionism.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted,  according  to  the  work- 
men’s version,  that  this  was  not  done  sooner. 
Had  the  workmen,  represented  by  a duly-elected 
and  competent  syndicate,  been  able  to  plead 
their  cause,  and  give  expression  to  the  unity  of 
feeling  that  subsisted  among  them,  the  great 
strike  of  1866  would  have  been  avoided,  thus 
saving  the  workmen  from  the  direst  want,  and 
the  employers  from  ruin. 

One  of  the  first  grievances  to  be  abolished  by 
the  action  of  the  Syndical  Chamber  is  the  insti- 
tution of  the  livrets,  and  this  is  of  special 
interest,  as  many  persons  have  advocated  the 
introduction  of  the  system  in  England.  These 
livrets,  or  little  books,  are  not  certificates  as  to 
the  workman’s  capacity,  in  which  case  they 
might  be  considered  nseful,  but  resemble  rather 
a ticket-of-leave.  Any  change  of  locality  or 


work  is  inscribed  in  the  book,  both  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  local  commissioner  of  police ; 
thus  a workman  may  be  traced  from  place  to 
place  as  if  he  was  a crimiual  at  large.  It  also 
happens  that,  during  the  dull  season,  a workman 
is  sometimes  glad  to  accept  employment  in  a 
house  where  very  inferior  paper  is  produced ; 
but  when,  in  more  prosperous  times,  he  attempts 
to  return  to  a first-class  workshop,  he  finds  that 
he  has  lost  standing,  the  livret  having  disclosed 
that  he  has  been  engaged  on  common  work,  and 
it  is  hastily  surmised  he  is  incapable  of  doing 
anything  better.  Other  complaints  relate  to  the 
insertion  of  Becret  signs  in  the  livret,  by  which 
employers  can  damage  the  oareer  of  their  work- 
men. Some  time  ago  this  occurred  with  a par- 
ticular firm,  where,  at  the  annual  meeting,  the 
employers  and  workmen  had  failed  to  agree  on 
the  prices  for  the  designs  to  be  produced  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  workmen  were,  therefore, 
obliged  to  leave.  Many  among  them,  however, 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  work  elsewhere ; 
and  on  examining  their  livrets,  they  discovered 
that  their  late  employers  had  marked  them  with 
the  letter  M.  or  B. 

For  a long  time  this  cabalistic  sign  remained 
a mystery;  but,  by  comparing  notes,  it  was 
ultimately  proved  that  the  workmen  who  were 
most  stanch  in  resisting  the  terms  offered  by  the 
firm  they  had  left,  found  the  letter  M.  inscribed 
in  their  livrets,  and  the  natural  conclusion  was 
that  M.  stood  for  mauvais,  or  bad ; while  B.  stood 
for  bon,  or  good.  Thus,  while  the  livret  is 
humiliating  to  the  workman,  it  does  not  testify 
to  his  skill  or  honour,  but  lends  itself  to  abuses, 
and  its  abolition  is  earnestly  advocated,  not  only 
by  workmen  engaged  in  the  coloured  paper  trade, 
but  by  all  classes  of  the  French  proletariat. 

In  spite,  however,  of  these  disadvantages,  the 
Parisian  paper-stainers  maintain  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  used  for  decorating  houses, 
the  French  excel  any  other  nation.  To  judge 
from  the  reports  of  the  delegates  present  at  the 
London  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  England, 
after  France,  assumes  the  first  rank  ; but,  while 
surpassing  other  nations,  our  paper,  for  compo- 
sition and  perfection,  cannot  be  compared  with 
French  produce.  This  judgment  is,  we  repeat, 
founded  on  the  experience  acquired  at  the  two 
previous  Exhibitions  ; for  at  Vienna  there  was 
but  one  English  firm  represented,  and  their 
samples  were  of  a common  and  insignificant 
character.  The  Austrian  papers  cannot  be  said 
to  have  improved  since  1862,  and  there  were 
some  very  common  articles  exhibited  in  a care- 
less and  inelegant  manner.  Hungarian  paper 
was  of  the  simplest,  and  the  gilt  affixed  failed  to 
shine.  Belgian  goods  were  similar  to  those  of 
Austria,  while  some  of  the  Prussian  paper  was 
well  made,  but  so  simple  in  design  and  devoid  of 
style  that  it  did  not  deserve  any  praise.  The 
German  gilding  was  bad,  and  altogether  it  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Vienna  Exhibition 
that  France  need  not  fear  the  competition  of 
foreign  countries.  Though  many  first-class 
French  firms  refrained  from  sending  specimens, 
the  French  paper  was  unanimously  praised,  and 
many  visitors  mistook  some  sheets  for  Bilk  and 
others  for  leather.  According,  therefore,  to  the 
opinions  we  have  summarised  above,  and  which 
generally  prevail  throughout  the  trade  in  France, 
the  Parisian  paper-makers  hold  the  highest 
position;  but  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  craft, 
though  contributing  to  their  utmost  in  bringing 
about  this  success,  enjoy  a very  slender  share  of 
the  profits. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION,  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

The  Ninth  Winter  Exhibition  of  cabinet 
pictures  in  oil  at  the  above-named  gallery, 
opened  to  the  public  this  week,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a very  x-emarkable  one,  and  illustrates 
what  we  fear  is  likely  to  become  more  rather 
than  less  apparent,  that  there  are  too  many 
picture  exhibitions  at  present  not  to  produce  an 
unavoidable  lowering  of  the  standard  of  the 
works  exhibited,  in  regard  to  intellectual  interest 
at  all  events,  though  there  iB  always  a fair  aver- 
age of  draughtsmanship  and  of  execution  gene- 
rally. The  number  of  works  which  have  any 
great  interest  is  certainly  not  large.  Taking  the 
numbers  consecutively  round  the  room,  we  note 
that  Mr.  Morris  furnishes  another  contribution  to 
his  series  of  Idyllic  subjects  in  “Tbe  Upland 
Fold  ” (9),  in  which  the  figures  are  deficient  in 
character,  and  the  tones  of  the  landscape  not 
quite  comprehensible.  Mr.  Val.  Prinsep  sends, 
as  he  did  last  year,  a scene  in  “ The  Isle  of 
Wight”  (16),  remarkably  clear  in  tone  and  full 
1 of  light,  if  a little  hard ; and  near  this  is  a bright 
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and  effective  little  study  called  “ A Young 
Tree,”  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  (32),  which  happily 
embodies  the  spirit  of  Spring  in  its  broken  lights, 
and  vivid  touches  of  white  blossom.  M.  Leon 
Lhermitte’s  “ Cloth  Market  at  Landernau  ” (61), 
is  a study  of  a dreary-looking  old  town  with 
characteristic  groups  of  figures,  in  that  broad  and 
rich  though  apparently  rough  style  of  execution 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  artist,  and  which,  in  its 
mingling  of  depth  and  luminosity  of  tint,  in  the 
completeness  of  expression  given  to  the  figures 
and  faces  by  the  broadest  touches,  and  in  the 
harmony  and  unity  of  the  whole  in  feeling  and 
colour,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  just  perfect;  it  may 
be  called  a “ manner,”  perhaps,  but  it  is  the 
manner  of  a true  artist.  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts’s  “ The 
Days  that  are  no  more”  (80),  is  not  worthy  of 
him,  and  has  no  perceptible  relation  to  the  title, 
which  we  take  to  be  given  for  the  sake  of  a title. 
There  is  a certain  novelty  in  Mr.  Macallum’s 
11  Boy  at  the  Helm”  (86),  a lad  seated  on  the 
deck  of  a yacht  or  coaster  on  which  a strong  light 
falls;  it  has  character  in  its  way.  Mr.  Severn’s 
effect  of  light  and  colour  on  trees  and  water  “ On 
the  Warfe, — Evening”  (98),  might  be  labelled 
“Curious,  if  True”;  it  is  effective  undoubtedly, 
but  strikes  us  as  theatrical.  In  a very  con- 
trary style  Mr.  Ditchfield’s  “ Cowdray,  Mid- 
hurst” (99),  is  a bold  and  free  little  paint- 
ing. We  are  professedly  picking  out  those 
that  are  worth  most  attention  at  present,  but 
cannot  help  asking,  in  passing,  how  a painter  of 
Mr.  Valentine  Bromley’s  talent  can  reconoile  it 
to  his  conscience  to  Bend  anything  so  ugly  and 
repelling  as  “ In  Maiden  Meditation  ” (104), — such 
a maiden  ! Mr.  Hemy,  whose  talent  seems  to 
ripen  year  by  year,  is  excellent  in  “ Along  Shore” 
(105),  a line  of  beach  with  tide  “ waste  ” strewed 
along  it,  a lazily  curling  sea,  a couple  of  dark- 
sailed  coasters,  baoked  by  a very  distant,  sofc, 
and  aerial  sky.  Another  work  showing  original 
genius  we  come  to  in  the  “Lonely  Farm,  Sussex” 
(130),  by  Mdme.  Cazin,  who  in  this  kind  of 
subjects,  her  favourites,  shows  always  a broad 
and  powerful  style,  and  true  feeling  and  poetry 
of  effect.  Mr.  E.  H.  Fahey’s  “ Lily  and  her 
Butterflies,”  from  Kenelm  Chillingly  (141),  is 
the  counterpart  of  the  young  lady  who  figured 
in  “The  Path  of  Boses”  in  the  last  Academy 
Exhibition ; there  is  a brilliant  effect  produced 
by  the  butterflies,  and  the  picture  is  a new 
“notion,”  but  the  girl  wants  figure.  Near  this 
young  woman  sits  Mr.  Leslie’s  girl  in  white,  this 
time  under  the  name  of  “ Anthylla”  (165),  and 
looking  as  pretty  as  usual,  but — touj ours  per drix  ! 
This  kind  of  thing  is  really  coming  to  picture- 
manufacturing. On  either  side  of  this  Mr. 
Whistler  puzzles  the  average  spectator  by  two 
“Nocturnes”  in  “blue  and  gold”  and  “black 
and  gold”  (160,  170),  the  latter  founded  on  the 
bursting  of  a rocket,  with  masses  of  fire  in  the 
distance ; the  former  a night  river-scene  with 
lights  reflected.  There  is  genius  certainly  in 
these,  the  river-scene  especially  ; but  this  artist’s 
fancies  are  not  suited  to  the  uncongenial  atmo- 
sphere  of  an  exhibition-room.  The  “ Old  Dee 
Mills  ” of  Mr.  Bell  (164)  is  a fine  drawing, 
reoalliDg  De  Wint  in  subject  and  composition, 
though  different  enough  in  tone  and  texture. 
There  is  pathos  in  Mr.  Overend’s  “ Men  must 
work  and  Women  must  weep  ” (169),  with  its 
wild  sea  and  the  two  figures  at  the  stormy 
extremity  of  the  headland.  Divers  single  figures 
by  Mrs.  Jopling,  of  which  “Interrupted”  (174), 
-is  the  best,  show  the  artist’s  usual  brilliant 
execution,  though  less  feeling  or  sympathy  than 
might  be  desired.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin’s 
“ St.  Michael’s  Mount,”  and  “ The  Seaweed 
Harvest”  (201,  259),  are  fine  specimens 
of  his  genius ; the  former  a carefully-studied 
but  painfully  grey  and  sombre  effeot,  the 
latter  showing  the  finest  characteristics  of  the 
painter.  To  these  we  may  oppose  two  works  of 
another  original  thinker  in  colour,  Mr.  H.  Moore, 
whose  “ Fine  Weather  in  the  open  Mediter- 
ranean ” (250)  shows  a tendency  to  the  exagge- 
ration of  a certain  phase  of  marine  effect  whioh 
he  has  made  his  own ; while  “ A Surrey  Bye- 
road — Spring-time  ” (241)  illustrates  a some- 
what new  class  of  subject  with  him,  and  is  full 
of  fresh  atmospherio  effect.  Mr.  Watts’s  “ Found 
Drowned”  (211),  a single  dimly-seen  figure 
thrown  upon  the  beach,  has  something  of  the 
simple  pathos  of  Blake  about  it ; and  among  bits 
of  landscape  in  the  vicinity  may  be  noticed  Mr. 
J.  D.  Watson’s  “ After  Sunset  ” (228),  Mr. 
Sampson’s  “ Berck  Sands  ” (213),  Mr.  C.  Potter’s 
“ Welsh  Gleaners  ” (221),  and  “ Landing  Fish  ” 
(119),  by  Mr.  Henry.  “Evening — Waterloo” 
(234),  by  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  is  a noticeable  little 
picture,  for  its  broad  style  of  handling,  and  the 


sad  tragedy  of  the  dying  and  wounded  groups ; 
as  a battle  pioture,  though  small,  it  is  the  re- 
verse of  commonplace.  Mr.  Burgess  has  in- 
tended real  pathos  in  his  “ School  Teacher  ” 
(290),  an  over-worked  and  weary  woman  come 
to  the  open  door  for  a moment  with  her  book, 
to  seek  air  and  refuge  from  the  noise ; the 
picture  scarcely  comes  up  to  its  aim,  but  has  feel- 
ing and  originality.  Mr.  Joseph  Knight’s  “ Sand- 
hills ” (296)  is  the  best  and  most  typical  example 
of  a style  of  subject  he  seems  to  have  given 
himself  up  to;  it  is  very  good,  but  not  an 
effeot  that  will  bear  such  frequent  repetition  as 
it  obtains.  Farther  down  we  come  to  what 
we  should  call  a “ corner  of  horrors,”  which  we 
pass  over  lightly.  Mr.  Harry  Goodwin’s  “ In 
the  Lonely  Vale  of  Streams  ” (371)  in  the  oppo- 
site corner  is  a small  picture  showing  much  feeling 
and  richness  of  colour,  and  near  it  Mdme.  Cazin’s 
“ Evening  ” (378)  is  a remarkable  little  work  ; the 
sea  seen  from  an  eminence,  with  dark-sailed  craft 
creeping  over  it,  their  hulls  and  reflections 
blended  in  the  waning  light;  there  is  some- 1 
thing  quite  unusual  in  the  tone,  feeling,  and 
effeot  of  this  work.  Mr.  Waterlow’s  “ Summer 
Evening  on  the  Thames”  (393),  a tolerably  large 
work,  shows  an  advance  on  the  artist’s  previous 
oil  paintings  in  colour  and  individuality  of  style. 
On  the  screen,  amid  a number  of  very  infelicitous 
productions,  a small  picture  by  Mr.  Heywood 
Hardy,  “Not  to  be  Caught  with  Chaff”  (419), 
shows  a degree  of  refinement  of  effect,  and  point 
and  character  in  treatment,  unusual  in  equine 
pictures ; and  immediately  beneath  this  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema  catches  the  eye  with  a “ Breezy  Day  in 
August”  (420),  a flat,  fresh,  green  field  bordered 
by  straggling  trees  in  the  true  “ English 
country  ” style.  This  painter,  who  thus  steps 
out  of  his  usual  path,  has  in  turn  been  invaded 
on  his  own  ground  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Coleman,  whose 
“Butterfly  Collector”  (30S)  is  certainly  inspired 
by  Mr.  Tadema.  Among  small  things  that 
pleased  us  may  be  mentioned  “ A Thames  Back- 
water ” (4)  by  Mr.  Grace  ; “ Studies  of  Colour,” 
by  Mr.  Macquoid  (5),  and  the  same  artist’s 
“ Drying  Onion-heads,  Brittany  ” (149)  ; Mr. 
Chas.  Earle’s  “On  the  Beach  at  Beer”  (175), 
Mr.  Glennie’s  “Coast  of  Thanet”  (176),  and 
others. 


THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF 
COACHMAKERS. 

Having  been  invited  to  look  at  some  draw- 
ings, for  which  premiums  had  been  given  by  the 
above-named  company,  and  which  were  stated 
to  be  on  view  at  their  hall,  in  Noble-street 
(Aldersgate),  we  may  say  a word  as  to  the  habi- 
tation of  the  company,  and  their  recent  endea- 
vours to  encourage  ability  among  the  apprentices 
and  workmen  of  the  important  manufacture 
which  they  represent. 

The  Coachmakers,  though  not  possessing  the 
wealth  of  some  others  of  the  City  Companies, 
are  an  old  and  respeoted  guild,  with  a history  of 
some  two  and  a half  centuries  or  so  behind  them. 
Their  “Hall”  in  Noble-street,  without  the 
sumptuous  style  of  the  wealthier  companies’ 
habitations,  and  presenting  a very  unpretending 
front  and  entrance  - door  in  the  narrow  street 
running  parallel  with  Aldersgate-street,  has  its 
own  interest.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  the  father  of  the  great 
Bacon.  The  present  building  is  an  old  one, 
carried  up  higher,  the  company  having  bethought 
themselves  five  years  ago  of  making  a little 
revenue  out  of  their  property  ; and  accordingly, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  archi- 
tect, the  buildings  were  carried  up,  aud  the 
company  are  now  lodged  on  an  upper  floor, 
utilising  the  lower  floors  as  warehouses.  Much 
of  the  internal  fitting  of  the  rooms  is  old,  how- 
ever ; and  the  principal,  or  “ Court”  room,  con- 
tains massive  wainscot  and  other  woodwork  of 
Old  English  Classic  type,  transferred  from  its 
position  in  the  original  rooms  ; and  an  old  chair 
of  state  of  the  Master  of  the  Company,  preserved 
as  a relic  of  its  former  days.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
a glass  dome,  filled  with  coloured  design  in  panels, 
of  Pompeian  character,  and  in  a style  rather  un- 
usual  in  stained  glass.  The  dome  is  capable  of 
being  lighted  outside  at  night  so  as  to  throw  the 
light  into  the  room  through  the  glass,  and  not 
lose  the  effect  of  the  design.  The  small  ante- 
room contains  a rather  carefully  designed  little 
stained  window,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud, 
showing  various  incidents  in  connexion  with  the 
history  of  the  company. 

From  the  memoranda  appended  to  the  list  of 
officers,  &c.,  for  1875-6,  it  appears  that  for  some 
years  past  the  company  have  been  making  efforts 


“ to  stimulate  skill  and  ingenuity  among  those 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  coaoh-making,  and  to 
encourage  technical  education.”  To  this  end  an 
“Operative  Coachmakers’  Industrial  Exhibition” 
was  held  in  February,  1865,  and  opened  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  the  late  Dean  Milman. 
In  1866  the  company  voted  medals  to  be  awarded 
by  the  examiners  of  the  “ Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce” ; in  1868  they  made  a grant  of  money  to 
commence  a library  of  reference  for  the  use  of 
coachmakers ; in  1869  a grant  of  medals  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  also  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  at  South  Kensington ; and  in  the 
following  years  various  prizes  have  been  offered 
for  technical  and  free-hand  drawing ; and  in 
1873  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  reports,  by 
foremen,  clerks,  workmen,  or  apprentices  in  the 
trade,  on  the  International  Exhibition  of  Car- 
riages at  South  Kensington.  In  the  present 
year  medals  and  prizes  have  been  offered  for 
technical  and  for  free-hand  drawing ; three 
prizes  for  the  former  and  two  for  the  latter. 
The  technical  drawings,  which,  of  course, 
are  not  of  much  interest  except  to  those 
learned  in  the  mysteries  of  carriage-building, 
are  well  exeouted,  and  show  a good  deal 
of  care  and  industry.  The  prizes  for  free- 
hand drawing,  we  presume,  are  offered  to 
encourage  the  use  of  the  pencil  generally  as  a 
desirable  accomplishment ; the  first  prize  draw- 
ing consists  of  a copy  of  a well-known  figure 
entitled  “Egeria”  (by  Mr.  Durham,  if  we  re- 
member  rightly),  but  whether  from  the  round  or 
from  an  engraving  there  is  no  evidence  ; and  the 
others  are  pieces  of  classic  foliage  design.  There 
seems  to  be  no  opportunity  for  cultivating 
artistic  drawing  in  direct  reference  to  car- 
riage designs,  which  never  are  ornamented  in 
any  artistic  manner,  but  left  to  depend  on  their 
flow  of  line  and  finish  of  surface  and  varnish  for 
any  beauty  they  may  possess.  An  eminent 
English  architect,  some  little  time  since,  de- 
signed artistic  decoration  of  an  unobtrusive  but 
elegant  character  for  a carriage  for  some  Egyptian 
potentate  ; but  there  is  no  Bcope  for  auy  thing  of  the 
kind  in  England,  since  any  one  who  attempted 
to  apply  artistic  decoration  to  a carriage  in  this 
country  would  at  once  be  set  down  as  either 
vulgar  or  eccentric, — charges  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  most  heinous.  But 
if  the  freehand  drawing  element  is  intended  in 
this  case  simply  to  encourage  the  pursuit  of 
drawing  for  its  own  sake,  the  promoters  of  it 
would  do  well  to  look  for  a somewhat  more 
original  and  less  commonplace  order  of  subjects 
than  is  indicated  by  the  drawings  we  were  per- 
mitted to  see,  and  which,  except  the  figure 
referred  to,  were  merely  the  old  Roman  scroll 
ornament,  by  whoh,  from  time  immemorial,  free- 
hand drawing  seems  to  have  been  taught. 

The  library  of  the  company  is  open  to  any 
visitor  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  among 
objects  of  interest  in  it  are  some  large  port- 
folios of  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs, 
representing  every  known  form  of  wheeled 
carriage,  past  and  present,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  even  down  to  the  wheel-barrow ; and  what 
may  be  called  the  “comparative  anatomy”  of 
carriages  illustrated  by  the  collection  presents  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  and  is  curiously  indicative 
of  the  national  character  and  customs  of  some 
of  the  people  who  have  invented  and  use  the 
various  forms  of  vehicles. 


HYDRAULICS.* 

Water  flows  out  of  a hole  in  the  side  or 
bottom  of  a cistern  with  a velocity  which  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  any  heavy  body  falling 
from  a height  equal  to  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  above  the  centre  of  the  orifice.  The 
velocity  in  feet  per  seoond  of  any  such  heavy 
body  is  8 times  the  square  root  of  the  height 
in  feet  (more  exactly  8-025),  or  the  velocity  in 
inches  per  second  is  27’8  times  the  height  iD 
inches.  This  is  called  the  theoretical  velocity  ; 
the  actual  velocity  is  less,  because  of  the  friction 
of  the  water  against  the  edges  of  the  orifice, 
and  of  the  disturbance  of  the  particles  of  water. 

Mr.  Neville  has  given  so  much  attention  to 
the  flow  of  water  under  the  many  various  circum- 
stances of  practice  that  what  he  says  may  well  be 
accepted  as  conclusive,  and  in  respect  of  the 
velocity  we  have  just  referred  to  he  says  it  is 
as  near  the  theoretical  velocity  as  ’974  is  to  1. 
It  is  therefore  ‘974  x 8 025  \/~h  = 7'816  \/  h, 

* “ Hydraulic  Tables,  Co-efficients,  and  Formulas."  By 
John  Neville,  Civil  Engineer,  M.R.I.A.,  &c.  Third 
Edition.  London  ; Lockwood  & Co.  1876. 
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when  h,  the  height,  is  taken  in  feet,  or  when  the 
height  is  taken  in  inches,  it  is  27  077  -/  h. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  velocity  thus 
found  does  not  take  plaoe  in  and  through  the 
orifice  itself,  but  at  a short  distance  outside  it, 
at  a distance  of  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
orifice,  at  which  point  the  seotional  area  of  the 
issuing  stream  is  contracted.  The  degree  to 
which  the  sectional  area  is  contracted  is  given 
variously  by  investigators  as  follow,  the  sectional 
area  of  the  orifioe  being  = 1 ; that  of  the  issuing 
stream  at  the  moBt  contracted  point  is  deduced 
from  the  observations  of  Newton  to  be  ’707 ; 
Poleni,  -7156  to  '622 ; Borda,  -6432 ; Miche- 
lotti,  *64 ; Bossut,  ‘656  to  ‘669  ; Du  Buat,  '667  ; 
Venturi,  '637 ; Eytelwein,  *64 ; Bayer,  617.  In 
general  it  is  not  well  to  take  average  quantities, 
they  so  often  lead  to  error;  but  really  the  cir- 
cumstances of  water-gauging  are  so  various  that 
the  conditions  cannot  be  shortly  stated  in  any 
other  way.  If,  then,  we  take  the  mean  value  of 
the  above-named  co-efficients  of  contraction,  it 
would  be  about  ’65 ; and  if  into  this  we  multiply 
the  co-effioient  of  velocity,  viz.,  974,  we  obtain 
a oo-efficient  of  discharge  = ’63  or  thereabouts. 
To  ascertain  the  actual  discharge,  therefore,  we 
should  multiply  the  following  quantities  into 
each  other,  viz.,  the  area  of  the  orifice,  the  height 
from  the  centre  of  the  orifice  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  oonstant  number  8 (or  8 025) 
being  the  square  root  of  twice  the  velocity  which 
a heavy  body  attains  at  the  end  of  one  seoond 
after  the  moment  of  its  being  released  from  a 
state  of  rest ; and  the  co-effioient  of  discharge, 
which  we  take  to  be  -63.  The  result,  in  cubic 
feet  per  second,  will  be  found  to  be  very  nearly 
five  times  the  square  root  of  the  height  in  feet 
multiplied  into  the  area  of  the  orifice  in  feet. 

But  this  is  a mere  outline  of  the  case ; the 
variations  are  numerous,  according  to  the  forms 
of  orifices  and  other  circumstances,  all  of  which 
are  fully  set  forth  in  Mr.  Neville’s  comprehensive 
treatise.  The  author  also  investigates  with  equal 
minuteness  the  conditions  of  the  flow  of  water 
over  weirs,  and  over  notches  in  thin  plates  of  the 
usual  reotangular  form ; and  also  gives  Professor 
Thomson’s  formula  for  triangular  notches,  whioh 
is  Q = -3I7  */hs,  when  Q = the  quantity  passing 
over  per  minute,  in  cubic  feet,  and  h the  head  of 
water  in  inches,  as  measured  vertically  from  the 
still  water  level  of  the  pool  down  to  the  vertex 
of  the  notoh.  This  formula  was  given  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds  in 
1858  for  a right-angled  triangular  notoh,  for 
discharges  of  from  2 to  10  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  author  of  that  paper  then  very  truly  said  that 
“ the  ordinary  reotangular  notches,  accurately 
experimented  on  as  they  have  been,  at  great 
cost  and  with  high  scientific  skill,  in  various 
countries,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
necessary  formulas  and  coefficients  for  their 
application  in  practice,  are  for  many  purposes 
suitable  and  convenient.  They  are,  however, 
but  ill-adapted  for  measurement  of  very  variable 
quantities  of  water,  such  as  commonly  occur  to  the 
engineer  to  be  gauged  in  rivers  and  streams.  If 
the  reotangular  notch  is  to  be  made  wide  enough 
to  allow  the  water  to  pass  in  flood  times  it  must 
be  so  wide  that  for  long  periods  of  moderately 
dry  weather  the  water  flows  so  shallow  over  the 
crest  that  its  indications  cannot  be  relied  on.  To 
remove,  in  some  degree,  this  objection,  gauges 
for  rivers  or  streams  are  sometimes  formed,  in 
the  best  engineering  practice,  with  a small 
rectangular  notch  cut  down  below  the  general 
level  of  the  crest  of  a large  rectangular  notch. 
If  now,  instead  of  one  depression  being  made  for 
dry  weather,  we  use  a crest  wide  enough  for  use 
in  floods,  we  conceive  of  a large  number  of  de- 
pressions extending  so  as  to  give  the  crest  the 
appearance  of  a set  of  stepB  of  stairs  ; and  if  we 
conceive  the  number  of  such  steps  to  be  infi- 
nitely great,  we  are  led  at  once  to  the  conception 
of  the  triangular  instead  of  the  rectangular 
notch.”  The  formula  above  stated  was  sub- 
mitted temporarily  as  being  accurate  enough  for 
use  for  ordinary  practical  purposes,  and  for 
quantities  of  water  limited  to  nearly  the  same 
range  as  those  in  the  experiments  which  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  made ; but  as  being,  of  course, 
subject  to  amendment  by  experiments  extend- 
ing through  a wider  range  of  quantities  of  water. 
Mr.  Neville  says, — “ The  great  advantage  of  the 
triangular  notch  for  gauging  is,  that  the  sections 
for  all  depths  flowing  over  are  similar  triangles, 
and  therefore  the  co-efficient  probably  remains 
constant,  or  nearly  so,  not  only  for  one,  but  for 
all  species  of  triangles,  when  the  depth  at  the 
apex  is  not  very  small  indeed  in  proportion  to 
the  width  flowing  over  at  the  surfaoe.” 


To  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  flow  of 
water  out  of  orifices,  the  effect  of  rounding  off 
the  inner  edges  of  the  orifice  is  to  increase  the 
quantity  flowing  out ; also  the  quantity  is  in- 
creased by  adding  to  the  outside  of  an  orifice,  in 
a thin  plate,  a short  cylindrical  tube,  the  length 
of  which  is  from  one  and  a half  to  three  times 
its  diameter,  to  a degree  which  is  “nearly  an 
arithmetical  mean  between  the  theoretical  dis- 
charge and  the  discharge  through  a circular 
orifice  in  a thin  plate  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  tube,  or  -814  nearly.”  The  authority  of  Mr. 
Neville  on  this  subject  is  so  high  that  one 
ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  the  question, 
whether  this  oo-efficient  is  not  overstated.  He 
has  previously  stated  that  Bayer’s  value  for  the 
contraction,  -617,  coincides  pretty  closely  with 
experiments,  and  if  we  multiply  this  value  into 
the  author’s  value  for  the  velocity,  ‘974,  we 
obtain  a coefficient  of  discharge  =■  *60,  and  the 
arithmetical  mean  between  this  and  the  theo- 
retical value  would  be  -80. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  this  book 
is  Section  YIII.,  treating  of  the  flow  of  water  in 
uniform  channels  ; the  hydraulic  mean  depth ; 
the  border;  what  constitutes  “train”  in  a river; 
the  hydraulic  inclination  ; the  effects  of  friction  ; 
formula!  for  calculating  the  mean  velocity,  and 
application  of  the  formulas  to  the  solutions  of 
three  useful  problems. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  the  same  measure 
as  the  mean  radius,  and  for  cylindrical  pipes 
flowing  full,  or  rivers  with  circular  beds,  it  is 
always  equal  to  half  the  radius,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  diameter.  A river  or  stream  is  said  to  be 
“ in  train”  when  the  inclination  of  its  surface 
bears  such  a relation  to  the  oross  seotion  that 
the  mean  velocity  is  neither  accelerated  nor  re- 
tarded by  the  length  of  the  channel ; for  the 
acceleration  that  would  bo  caused  by  the  inclina- 
tion is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  resist- 
ances, and  these  are  proportional  to  the  length ; 
so  that  when  a river  or  pipe  is  in  train  it  might 
be  cut  at  any  part  of  its  length  without  altering 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged.  It  is  very 
necessary  in  short  channels  and  pipes  not  to 
mistake  the  inclination  of  the  bed  for  the 
hydraulic  inclination.  In  long  pipes  or  channels, 
say  1,000  diameters  in  length,  the  whole  head 
may  be  divided  by  the  length  to  find  the  in- 
clination or  slope,  without  sensible  error ; 
but  in  every  pipe  or  channel  there  is  a 
oertain  head  due  to  the  orifice  of  entry 
and  velocity  in  the  pipe,  as  well  as  the 
greater  head  due  to  the  resistance  of  fric- 
tion, and  in  Bhort  pipes  the  head  due  to  the 
orifice  of  entry  and  the  velocity  is  a sensible 
part  of  the  whole.  By  negleoting  this  distinc- 
tion, sound  and  accurate  formulas,  such  as  that  of 
Du  Buat,  of  which  Mr.  Neville  speaks  very  highly, 
as  giving  results  very  nearly  in  accord  with  his 
own  experiments,  have  been  wrongly  supposed 
to  be  inaccurate.  In  all  Du  Buat’s  experiments, 
the  author  says  he  carefully  dedncted  the  head 
due  to  the  velocity  and  orifice  of  entry  before 
finding  the  hydraulic  inclination,  and  those  who 
attempt  to  calculate  the  velocity  from  the  head 
and  length  of  the  channel  only,  without  making 
this  deduction,  will  find  their  calculated  results 
very  different  from  those  calculated  from  such 
formulae.  The  experiments  from  which  Du 
Buat’s  formula  was  constructed  are  given  in 
full  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Robison,  in  the  article 
“Rivers”  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica.” 

The  best  form  of  channel,  and  the  regimen  of 
rivers,  are  fully  investigated  by  Mr.  Neville,  and 
the  maximum  velooity  which  may  be  allowed 
without  disturbance  of  the  river’s  bed  is  given 
(p.  258)  for  various  kinds  of  ground.  The  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Mallet  on  syphons  are  given, 
and  new  formula  for  finding  the  discharge  from 
syphons,  flood-sluices,  and  tidal  sluices. 

The  section  on  water  supply  and  sewers, 
especially  as  to  the  cost  of  such  works,  is  hardly 
worthy  of  the  book,  but  the  thirteen  tables  of 
the  velocities,  discharges,  heads  of  water,  and 
other  conditions  of  streams,  weirs,  and  pipes, 
are  excellently  well  arranged,  and  a table  is 
given  whioh  has  been  arranged  from  Mr. 
Franois’s  experiments  upon  a centre-vent  water- 
wheel at  the  Boott  cotton  mills,  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  general  principle  of  this  wheel 
appears  to  the  author  to  be  the  same  as  Thom, 
son’s  vortex  wheel,  the  guide  blades  however 
being  fewer  in  the  latter,  and  capable  of  adjust- 
ment. 

Another  table  shows  the  results  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  turbine  at  Tremont  Mills, 
Lowell,  arranged  from  Mr.  Francis’s  experiments, 
and  another  for  turbines  of  different  diameters 
operating  with  different  falls  of  water. 


PICTURES  AND  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  in  spite  of  all  our 
progress,  that  a good  many  very  common  things 
are  still  in  their  infancy.  We  use  the  word 
common  because  the  matter  we  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  ]on  is  all  around  ns,  in  different  forms, 
and  under  conditions  more  or  less  favourable 
or  unfavourable.  We  speak  of  pictures,  and 
their  surroundings,  and  picture-framing, — a little 
thought-of,  but  not  a little  important  element  in 
a picture  display ; the  rooms,  or  galleries  in  which 
pictures  are  commonly  found  ; and  the  mode  of 
lighting  such  apartments  more  or  less  appropri- 
ately and  as  calculated  to  do  its  work,  and  to 
help  or  to  mar  the  objeots  for  whioh  in  many 
cases  such  apartments  are  specially  built  and 
decorated.  The  subject,  though  as  we  say  com- 
mon enough,  is  still  somewhat  out  of  the  world  of 
artistio  disoussion.  The  questions  what  to  do 
best  with  pictures  when  acquired;  how,  and 
where  to  hang  them  best ; and  how  to  look  at 
them  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
yet  need  discussion.  These  are  common  subject- 
matters  enough,  but  how  little  has  been  done, 
and  how  disappointed  at  times  is  the  pioture- 
lover  when  he  finds  at  last  the  work  to  please 
him,  but  is  hardly  able,  perhaps,  to  see  it, — out  of 
place,  in  a bad  light,  or  in  too  glaring  a light,  or 
so  surrounded  by  incongruous  matters  great  and 
small  that  remedy  seems  past  all  hope. 

Having  the  pioture,  we  should  feel  disposed 
to  take  note  after  it  of  the  frame  which  surrounds 
it,  for  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  one  without  the 
other,  they  both  filling  the  eye  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Then  there  is  the  wall  surface  at 
the  back  of  the  picture,  helping  or  disturbing  it 
in  no  small  degree,  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  put 
out  all  the  colour  of  a fine  work  by  a too  glaring 
background.  Then  there  is  the  light  that  must 
needs  come  in  from  somewhere,  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, the  light  being  reflected  in  the  pioture. 
Then,  again,  the  mere  position  of  the  picture  as 
regards  the  angle  at  which  the  light,  come  from 
whence  it  may,  strikes  the  picture  Burface.  To 
the  artist,  at  least,  this  is  all-important ; he  never 
forgets  to  look  to  it  while  the  art  work  is  in  his 
own  studio.  It  is  really  surprising  to  think  of 
how  many  thousands  of  good  pictures  there  are 
scattered  about  in  all  directions,  and  in  all  orders 
of  keeping,  that  are  all  but  lost  from  the  truly 
unhappy  state  of  their  surroundings,  and  from 
the  incongruities  about  them.  Even  in  princely 
mansions  this  is  found  to  hold,  wealth  itself  not 
appearing  to  be  all  potent  here.  In  such  great 
pioture  displays  a9  the  annual  Royal  Academy 
one,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  sacrifice  much 
for  the  mere  sake  of  room  and  wall  space,  so 
that  complaint  as  things  are,  artistically,  is  per- 
haps vain  ; but  in  permanent  exhibitions,  whether 
great  or  small,  we  most  surely  ought  to  expect 
better  arrangements  in  all  ways. 

It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  instance  anything 
secondary  of  more  importance  to  its  primary,  the 
very  cause  of  its  existence,  than  is  a picture- 
frame.  The  picture  itself  is  first, — that  is 
certain  ; but  its  surrounding  frame  is  so  important 
and  telling  a part  of  it  that  it  cannot  be 
neglected  : it  must  be  looked  at  whether  we  will 
or  no.  The  very  perfection  of  a frame  would 
perhaps  be,  oould  we  but  imagine  perfection  to 
exist  anywhere,  in  its  not  being  noticed  at  all ; 
but,  as  all  know,  it  is  impossible  to  go  through 
any  fine  collection  of  paintings,  or  through  a 
noble  gallery,  or  suite  of  rooms  filled  with  pictures, 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  without  being  struck 
more  or  less  with  the  “ frames  ” which  surround 
the  at  times  priceless  pictures.  We  have  all 
heard  of  how  at  times  things  so  secondary  as 
they  seem  become  important  when  the  causes 
of  them  are  but  partially  or  dimly  visible.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  a man  of  soience,  but  not  of 
fine  art,  saw  picture-galleries-  as  others  did,  but 
his  remark  on  the  Bkow  was  but  an  exclamation 
of  wonder  at  the  “extraordinary  display  of  fine 
frames.”  He,  indeed,  saw  nothing  but  the 
gilded  frames.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  “colour”  by  those  who  see  some- 
what deeply  into  the  things  of  art,  that  it  may 
seem  surprising  that  more  has  not  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  “frames”  which 
hedge  pictures  round,  and  at  times,  truth  to  say, 
well  nigh  kill  their  colour.  Let  any  who  care 
for  these  things  consider  it  well.  We  may  be 
thanked  for  calling  attention  to  picture-frames, 
if  but  the  too  heavy  and  too  gorgeous  gilding 
were  removed, — if  only  for  experiment’s  sake, — 
from  round  and  about  some  piotures  we  oould 
name,  and  the  pictures  were  seen  in  their  full 
force  and  beauty.  What  would  Davy  have  said 
had  he  been  compelled  to  look  at  the  pictures  ? 
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And  now  for  a thought  on  the  “ gallery,”  or 
room,  in  which  the  picture  is  exhibited,  and  on 
the  wall  of  which  it  is  hung : the  colour  and 
nature  of  the  wall-space,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
kind  and  amount  of  light  which  comes  in  to 
make  the  picture  either  visible  or  invisible,  for 
it  does  at  times  come  even  to  this  pass.  It  is 
really  a matter  to  be  wondered  at  to  see  how 
great  a difference  there  is,  as  it  seems,  between 
the  sam e picture  as  seen  by  the  eye  in  a good 
light,  and  the  same  picture  in  a bad  light.  It 
is  not  to  be  estimated  in  words.  None,  perhaps, 
but  the  workman  himself, — the  executive  artist, — 
can  realise  this  difference  to  the  full.  To  see  a 
fine  picture  in  the  studio  of  its  painter,  without 
its  future  broad  and  massive  gilding  round  it, 
and  on  the  easel  on  which  it  was  painted ; and, 
more  than  this,  in  the  light  carefully  tempered 
and  regulated,  which  satisfied  the  eye  of  him 
who  painted  it ; and  then  to  see  the  same  picture 
in  another  place,  with  all  its  new  surroundings, 
is  to  see  another  objeot ! No  wonder  the  work- 
man trembles  at  times  as  he  sees  his  cunning 
work  pass  away  from  his  own  keeping  into  that 
of  others,  not  quite  so  knowing  as  himself,  and 
not  quite  so  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  art.  It  is 
possible  to  kill  a good  picture  by  the  very  size 
and  heaviness  and  coarseness  of  the  details  about 
it,  more  particularly  if  it  be  a small  one,  and 
very  delicately  and  lightly  painted.  We  have 
been  powerfully  impressed  at  sundry  times  with 
this  fact.  The  room  or  gallery  should  be  sub- 
dued to  the  picture,  and  be  compelled  to  harmo- 
nise with  it,  in  colour  most  surely,  if  not  in  form 
and  details.  A fine-toned  painting  makes  a dull 
walled  room  live. 

But  if  all  this,  and  so  much  more,  may  be  said 
of  picture-placing  and  exhibiting  in  the  quiet 
home  corners,  what  shall  be  said  of  great 
galleries,  and  whole  suites  of  gorgeous  and 
elaborately- furnished  rooms,  wherein  every  object 
far  and  near  comes  almost  of  necessity  into  the 
field  of  view, — the  floor,  the  ceiling,  the  walls, 
furniture  of  the  most  costly  kind,  and  even 
massive  chandeliers,  all  competing  with  the 
picture  ? In  some  fine  picture  displays  which  we 
could  name,  the  really  noble  pictures  are  all  but 
lost,  and  the  eye  needs  to  be  shaded  to  fairly  see 
the  cunning  work  in  each  one  of  them.  Now 
and  then  it  happens  a special  and  most  con- 
venient picture-viewing  apparatus  is  provided 
for  the  smaller  pictures.  This  is  not  simply,  be 
it  observed,  a purely  artistic  problem  : it  is  a 
scientific  one  as  well,  for  it  includes  in  it  the 
very  nature  and  construction,  and  use  of  the  eye 
itself.  The  eye  cannot  see  clearly  all  the  objects 
before  it  at  once.  A something  is  always  want- 
ing in  clearness  of  definition,  and  one  bright 
colour  is  found  sometimes  to  help,  but  sometimes 
to  kill  or  to  change  at  least,  another  near  it. 
Some  of  these  optical  effects,  scientifically  looked 
at,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  not  a little 
curious  and  startling.  It  would  be  well  if  some 
experiments  could  be  systematically  made  to 
test  them,  and  a record  made  of  the  results. 
If  generally  accessible,  they  might  serve  as 
guides  and  oautions  to  very  many  who  have 
control  over  these  things.  A pioture,  be  it 
observed,  is  a brain  thought,  let  into  a noble  room, 
always  present,  and  surely  mere  “upholstery” 
should  give  way  to  it. 

But  if  all  these  influences  bear  so  heavily  at 
times  on  the  picture,  of  whatever  order  it  may 
be,  still  more  important  is  the  influence  on  it  of 
the  light  which  serves  to  render  it  visible.  A 
picture  seen  by  sunlight,  one  seen  by  the  light  from 
a pure  blue  sky,  and  one  lighted  up  from  a sky- 
light filled  with  ground  glass,  or  the  light  from 
a dull  cloudy  sky,  will  change  its  colour  in  a very 
surprising  way.  This  may  at  times  be  tested  in 
our  public  galleries,  and  the  varying  effects  noted. 
A pure  colourless  light  is  doubtless  the  one 
thing  needful.  A picture  then  has  to  rely  wholly 
on  its  own  internal  force,  and  neither  gains  nor 
loses.  It  is  simply  made  visible.  It  would  be 
well  to  keep  these  facts,  for  facts  they  are,  well 
in  mind.  All  are  now-a-days  more  or  less  in- 
terested in  pictures,  and  all  are  therefore  equally 
interested  in  seeing  them  under  the  best  possible 
conditions.  Of  light  first  of  all.  And  not  only  is 
the  kind  of  light  which  falls  on  a picture,  whether 
more  or  less  pure,  but  the  degree  or  quantity  of 
it  a matter  of  no  less  importance.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  throw  too  much  light  on  a picture 
surface,  as  well  as  too  little.  In  a finely-tem- 
pered as  well  as  pure  light  is  to  be  found  the  best 
condition  under  which  a picture  can  be  seen. 
Whether  this  finely-tempered  light  is  best  ad- 
mitted through  a window  in  the  wall  of  the  room 
or  gallery,  or  through  a skylight  in  the  roof, 
might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  special  experi- 


ment, for  it  makes  more  difference  than  many 
would  be  apt  to  imagine.  A high  light  in  a 
side  wall  does  its  work  well. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  a brief  space  to 
note  another  item  which  would,  if  duly  attended 
to,  help  matters  where  the  collections  are  large. 
We  allude  to  the  practice  of  cramming  a room 
with  a vast  multitude  of  pictures  of  all  sizes  and, 
at  times,  of  shapes.  A picture  much  above  the 
eye-level  is  all  but  lost  and  invisible  ; the  work- 
manship of  it  cannot  be  seen,  and  the  artistio 
touch  is  thus  far  totally  lost ; while  a picture  on 
the  very  ground — and  things  go  to  this  here  and 
there — becomes  a matter  of  positive  pain  to  get 
at  it  at  all.  Of  course,  all  cannot  be  equally 
well  placed;  some  must  necessarily  suffer,  more 
or  less,  in  the  press  for  room  where  the  picture 
display  is  a large  one  ; but  much  might  be  done 
to  mend  matters  in  very  many  places  we  could 
name.  It  is  better,  surely,  to  be  able  to  see  a 
few  pictures  well,  than  a whole  numberless  host 
indifferently,  or  hardly  at  all,  from  very  crowd- 
ing. When  very  large  canvasses  fill  nearly  the 
whole  wall  of  a large  room,  it  would  seem  inju- 
dicious to  add  a number  of  small  piotures. 
The  small  pictures  get  lost,  and  the  eye,  in  look- 
ing at  the  large  one,  gets  distracted.  We  have 
commented  thus  on  these,  may  be,  too  familiar 
things,  in  the  hope  of  lessening  apparent  difficul- 
ties here  and  there;  for  a thoroughly  well-placed 
picture  in  a room  in  harmooy  with  it  is  surely 
still,  after  all  efforts,  a desideratum.  We  have 
said  nothing  of  “decorative”  pictures,  as  such 
may  be  termed,  when  they  form  au  integral  part 
of  the  wall  of  a noble  room.  When  will  the  time 
come  when  this  may  be  done,  and  examples  of  it 
pointed  to  ? 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  TRADE  UNIONS 
CONGRESS. 

The  eighth  annual  National  Trade  Unions 
Congress  commenced  its  sittings  at  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Crown-street,  Glasgow,  on  Monday,  the 
11th  inst.  We  glean  the  following  items  from 
the  proceedings  of  this  workmen’s  Parliament : — 

Compensation  to  Workmen  for  Accidents. — 
Mr.  Evans  proposed, — 

“ That  this  Congress  expresses  its  determination  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  get  a measure  passed  through  Pa-lia- 
mont  during  next  session  by  which  employers  should  be 
made  liable  to  pay  compensation  to  their  workmen  for  loss 
sustained  by  such  workmen  because  of  accidents  occurring 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  through  the  neglect  of 
those  for  whom  their  employers  ought  to  be  responsible, 
and  that  when  such  accidents  are  fatal,  the  employers 
shall  compensate  the  families  of  the  workmen  so  killed." 
In  supporting  the  resolution,  he  remarked  that 
they  would  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  such 
a Bill  passed  through  Parliament  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  House  was  at  present  composed 
chiefly  of  those  who  were  either  themselves 
manufacturing  employers  or  the  directors  of 
companies  which  largely  employed  workmen, 
and  whose  future  profits  and  future  conduct 
would  be  materially  affected  by  the  passing  of 
such  a measure.  Railway  servants  were,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other  class  in  the  oountry  inte- 
rested in  this  question  of  compensation.  In  a 
Blue  Book  of  1874  it  was  set  forth  that  of  the 
270,000  railway  servants  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
over  800  had  been  killed  and  over  1,500  seriously 
injured.  Mr.  Allan  (Sheffield)  seconded  the 
motion.  Mr.  Banks  (Boston)  said  that  he  had 
been  requested  by  the  Agricultural  Labourers’ 
Union  to  ask  the  Congress  to  press  the  necessity 
of  such  a Bill,  because  from  their  occupation  they 
also,  as  we'l  as  members  of  the  mechanical 
trades,  were  subjected  to  great  risks  in  their 
work.  The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The"  Sweating”  System. — Mr.  Wright  (Glasgow) 
moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : — 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  delegates  at  this  Congress 
assembled,  the  system  in  the  tailoring  and  other  trades 
kuow.i  as  the  ‘sweating'  system— viz.,  the  giving  out  of 
work  to  be  made  in  the  homes  of  the  working  people— is 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade  and  the  com- 
munity, morally,  socially,  and  financially,  because  it  tends 
to  demoralise  those  so  employed,  by  inducing  them  to 
resort  to  stimulants  to  excite  their  flagging  energies; 
because  it  spreads  cont-igious  disease,  as  in  almost  all 
eases  the  homes  where  such  work  is  completed  are,  from 
the  poverty  of  the  occupants,  the  nurseries  where  the 
patients  are  treated  ; and  it  leads  in  all  cases  to  reduce 
wages,  and  ultimately  to  cast  those  engaged  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  parish,  and  thus  swell  the  amount  of  pauperism. 
We  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  use  all  our  influence  to 
suppress  this  system,  and  to  bring  the  names  of  out- workers 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Inspectors  of  Workshops.” 

The  Labour  of  Women. — Miss  E.  Simcox, 
London,  read  a paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
organisation  of  the  labour  of  women,  which  she 
believed  to  b3  an  essential  part  of  the  labour 
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question.  The  skilled  labour  of  women  could 
occasionally  be  procured  at  one-third  and  one-half 
less  than  the  skilled  labour  of  men,  and  conse- 
quently employers  had  a stock  of  people  to  draw 
upon  in  the  case  of  a dispute.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  some  unionists  might  propose  to  exclude 
women  by  force,  as  at  Kidderminster,  but  this 
was  an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  plan. 
Speaking  for  herself,  she  would  have  all  women 
refuse  to  do  men’s  work  for  anything  less  than 
men’s  wages ; because  their  doing  so  tended  to 
substitute  an  unnatural  law  of  competition  prices  ; 
and  she  believed  if  women  were  made  aware  that 
their  accepting  small  wages  lowered  the  rate  of 
pay  all  round,  they  would  cease  doing  so  at  once, 
as  they  would  find  greater  advantage  resulting 
from  combination  than  hostility.  The  object 
which  the  promoters  of  female  unions  had  in 
view  was  the  raising  the  rate  of  wages  for  skilled 
female  labour  to  its  cost  price.  If  they  could, 
only  establish  a miuimum  rate,  the  maximum 
wages  would  rise,  and  women  would  have  no 
temptation  to  enter  the  same  trades  as  men, 
except  on  the  same  terms,  in  which  case  the  em- 
ployers would  have  no  inducement  to  engage 
them;  and  then  the  absurd  practice  of  females 
underselling  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers 
would  cease.  The  low  price  of  female  labour 
made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  many  of  them 
to  live  honestly.  If  they  could  only  raise  the 
wages  of  women  to  a rate  at  which  the  poorest 
could  live  decently,  many  evils  would  cease  of 
themselves.  Permanent  organisations  would  be 
an  advantage  to  the  class,  for  no  woman  could 
tell  whether  she  would  have  to  work  for  wages 
all  her  life  or  not.  At  present  the  rate  of  pay 
even  for  good  work  was  so  small  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  the  employer’s  while  to  try  to  dis- 
tinguish between  competent  and  incompetent 
hands.  Mr.  Shipton,  London,  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing motion,  which  was  adopted, — “ That  the 
members  of  this  Congress  regard  with  much 
satisfaction  the  development  of  the  self-helping 
and  self-relying  Trade  Union  movement  among 
women  employed  in  the  various  industries,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  assist  in  promoting  it  in  their 
respective  localities.”  A vote  of  thanks  was  also 
given  to  Miss  Simcox  for  her  paper. 

Workmen  and  the  Patent  Laws. — Mr  Prior, 
Sheffield,  proposed, — “ That  the  Patent  Laws 
of  this  country  require  immediate  and  thorough 
reform  in  the  interest  of  our  national  industries, — 
especially  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  numerous 
inventors  among  the  working  classes,  by  enabling 
them  to  secure  to  themselves  the  benefits  of 
their  inventions,  which  the  present  high  scale 
of  charges  and  the  complicated  system  of  the 
patent  law  practically  prohibits,  and  that  it  be 
an  instruction  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  do  everything  in  in  its  power  to  bring  in 
a Bill  embodying  this  reform.”  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Regulation  of  Workshops. — Mr.  J.  G. 
Allan  (of  London)  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion;— “That  this  Congress,  feeling  the  vital 
importance  of  simplifyng,  consolidating,  and 
extending  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts, 
1833  to  1874,  to  all  children,  young  persons,  and 
women  employed  in  workshops,  and  shops  for 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  repair  of  goods ; and 
also  of  enacting  such  regulations  as  shall  lead 
to  the  proper  registration  and  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  such  establishments,  in  addition  to  the 
appointment  of  a sufficiently  qualified  staff  of 
inspectors  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
aforesaid  Acts,  hereby  expresses  its  firm  deter- 
mination to  strain  every  nerve  with  the  object 
of  attaining  the  same  daring  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  and  earnestly  calls  upon  every  trade 
society  in  the  kingdom  to  give  the  Congress  their 
hearty  support.”  Mr.  M'AUan,  vice-president 
of  the  Congress,  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  Mr.  Self  (of  London)  supported  it, 
and  spoke  of  the  want  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Acts  in  the  printing-offices  in  London.  The 
offices,  he  said,  were  in  some  cases  simply 
abominable, and  not  fit  for  savages  to  operate  in. 
Mr.  Allan’s  motion  was  adopted. 

Union  of  Painters. — The  operative  painters  of 
Glasgow,  on  the  recommendation  of  Messrs. 
Shipton  (London)  and  Slatter  (Manchester)  have 
agreed  to  open  up  a commnnication  with  the 
Manchester  Alliance  of  House  Painters,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a union  with  that  society. 

The  Congress  will  be  held  next  year  in  New- 
castle. 


BRICKMAKING. 

Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  suggest  a remedy  to 
revent  red  lacing  bricks  turning  partly  white  when  fully 
urnt  ? J.  L. 
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NEW  VESTEY  HALL  FOE  THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  CLEMENT  DANES,  LONDON. 
Messrs.  F.  Cadogan  & J.  Butler,  Architects. 


THE  NEW  VESTRY  HALL,  ST.  CLEMENT 
DANES,  STRAND. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  entrance-front 
of  the  new  Vestry  Hall,  which  has  been  erected 
in  Clement’s  Inn  Passage,  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  F.  Cadogan  & J.  Butler,  architects. 
Mr.  Thorn  was  the  builder. 

The  former  Vestry  House,  situated  in  Picket. 
Btreet,  Strand,  vested  in  the  churchwardens  in 
trust  for  this  parish,  having  been  taken  in  the 
year  1871  of  Mr.  John  Smith  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Betts,  the  churchwardens  for  the  time  being, 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works 
and  Public  Buildings  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  Concentration  (additional  site) 
Acts,  this  freehold  site  was  purchased  in  1874 
by  the  then  churchwardens,  Mr.  Thomas  Parker 
and  Mr.  Robert  John  Dobree,  and  the  present 
structure  was  erected  upon  it,  and  is  about  to 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  Vestry  and 
parishioners.  Mr.  John  Neale  and  Mr.  James 
Hodges  are  the  present  churchwardens ; and  the 
Rev.  Robert  James  Simpson,  M.A.,is  the  rector. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  was  4,6002.,  and  about 
1,5002,  have  been  spent  since.  The  sum  received 
fur  the  old  Vestry  House  was  10,0007. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Proposed  Municipal  Buildings  at  Newbury. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd,  the  author  of  the  design 
“ Berkshire  ” submitted  in  this  competition, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  Reading  Mercury  of  the 
23rd  inBt. : — 

“ A short  time  since  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Mercury,  inviting  desigus  for  the  proposed  new  Municipal 
Buildings,  Newbury.  I and  other  architects  responded, 
and  forwarded  drawings  for  the  same,  with  a joint  request 
that  a professional  man  should  be  called  in  to  adjudicate. 
Our  request  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Morris  reported  on  the 
drawings.  A copy  of  the  report  was  sent  to  the  different 
competitors,  and  we  were  requested  to  forward  additional 
drawings.  It  Beems  that  one  architect  did  not  adhere  to 
the  instructions  furnished,  and  Mr.  Morris  very  properly 
disqualified  him.  It  appears,  however,  this  gentleman 
was  allowed  to  compete  again,  and  that  his  design  was 
selected  for  adoption.  In  common  fairness,  I may  ask, 
why  such  an  unusual  proceeding  was  permitted,  and 
whether  such  a course  does  not  favour  the  idea  that  the 
competitors  were  asked  to  forward  additional  drawings  to 
give  the  gentleman  whose  first  design  was  rejected 
another  opportunity  ?" 

Weston-super-Mare  Parish  Church. — The  plans 
and  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Tuck,  of  Bath,  have  been 
accepted  in  the  public  competition  for  the  re- 
lighting of  the  Weston  - super  - Mare  parish 
church. 


THE  CHOIR-STALLS,  EXETER 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  new  choir-stalls  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
whioh  have  recently  been  completed,  are  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  have  been 
made  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley. 
The  work,  owing  to  its  elaborate  nature,  has 
necessarily  occupied  much  time.  The  stalls 
extend  for  three  bays  eastward  from  the 
choir-screen  on  the  north  Bide,  and  rather  less 
on  the  south,  owing  to  the  space  occupied  by 
the  bishop’s  throne.  There  are  five  returned 
stalls  at  the  west  on  each  side,  and,  below  the 
stalls,  two  rows  of  seats  for  the  choir,  which  are 
divided  by  the  gangways  into  four  blocks  on 
each  Bide.  The  canopies  are  of  elaborate  work- 
manship, with  curved  projecting  fronts  and  a 
great  deal  of  enrichment  of  Early  Decorated 
style.  Shades  are  provided  to  the  end  stalls 
with  carved  pattern  of  roses,  pomegranates,  &c. 
There  are  no  panels  to  the  backs  of  the  stalls, 
but  an  open  stone  screen,  the  arches  of  which 
are  concentric  with  those  of  the  canopies. 


THE  NEW  CHOIR  STALLS,  EXETER  CATHEDRAL. Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  Architect. 
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LANCING  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  CHAFED  IN  THE  CBVPT. 

The  dedication  of  this  chapel  took  place  on 
the  26th  inst.  It  will  be  remembered  by  many 
that  in  July,  1868,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
the  late  Bishop  of  Chichester, 'with  great  oere- 
mony.  Since  then,  the  works  have  steadily  bnt 
Blowly  progressed,  but  had  not  an  unforeseen 
difficulty  arisen,  there  wonld  have  been  now 
much  more  than  25  ft.  of  the  walls  above  the 
ground.  The  difficulty  was,  that  the  rock  of 
chalk  on  which  the  college  stands  was  found  to 
suddenly  dip  down  perpendicularly  just  at  the 
west  end  of  the  chapel,  to  a depth  of  from  40  ft. 
to  60  ft.  below  the  ground.  The  upper  strata, 
composed  of  clay  and  loam,  doubtless  the  ancient 
top  soil  of  the  Downs,  washed  down  into  the 
hollows  of  the  chalk,  was  found  not  sufficiently 
Btablo  to  bear  the  weight  of  a building  nearly 
150  ft.  high.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to 
Bink  down  to  the  chalk,  and  it  became  a matter 
of  very  serious  importance  to  construct  the 
foundations  in  the  firmest,  and  also  in  the  most 
economical  manner, — therefore,  instead  of  putting 
in  continuous  foundation-walls,  it  was  arranged 
to  oarry  down  to  the  rock-chalk  a series  of  great 
piers  of  concrete  under  eaoh  buttress  and  arcade 
pier,  and  to  arch  between  them,  just  under 
ground,  to  support  the  aisle  and  apse  walls. 
Excepting  some  of  the  ante-chapel  piers,  they 
are  now  completed,  and  are  from  40  ft.  to  70  ft. 
deep,  with  superficial  areas  of  from  40  ft.  to 
150  ft.  On  these  foundations  the  walls  are 
raised  from  18  ft.  to  25  ft.  The  extreme  inside 
length  of  the  chapel  is  168  ft.,  with  an  ante- 
chapel  40  ft.  long  in  addition.  The  whole  width 
inside,  including  the  aisles,  is  63  ft.,  the  width 
of  the  choir  itself  is  30  ft. ; there  are  ten  bays, 
with  a five-sided  apse  to  the  chapel,  and  two 
bays  to  the  ante-chapel,  which  return  as 
transepts. 

The  height  to  which  the  walls  are  now  built 
brings  them  up  to  the  level  of  the  quadrangle, 
or  the  top  of  the  hill  slope  at  the  west  end;  there 
is  thus  a large  space  to  be  utilised  at  the  east 
end,  or  bottom  of  the  slope,  which  although  it 
cannot  bo  lighted  on  the  south,  or  quadrangle 
side,  yet  can  be  well  lighted  on  the  north  and 
rast.  It  was,  therefore,  deoided,  to  construct 
this  portion  of  the  building  as  a crypt,  or 
lower  chapel,  to  be  used  while  the  great  chapel 
above  is  being  completed. 

This  lower  chapel  in  the  crypt  is  93  ft.  6 in. 
long  and  63  ft.  wide  ; it  is  divided  into  four 
aisles  by  a row  of  Bmall  columns  in  the  centre, 
and  by  the  two  rows  of  the  great  piers  under  the 
arcade  above.  The  aisles  are  carried  as  far  east- 
ward as  the  commencement  of  the  great  apse, 
and  the  last  bay  of  each,  which  will  be  carried 
up  as  a tower,  does  not  open  into  the  central 
space,  but  is  made  apsidal  inside  and  forms  a 
separate  chapel.  The  whole  space  is  groined  at 
a height  of  17  ft.  from  the  floor,  excepting  in  the 
apse,  where  there  is  formed  an  octagonal  dome 
under  the  upper  altar-platform  rising  to  the 
height  of  25  ft.,  and  in  the  chapels  the  pointed 
barrel- vaults  are  22  ft.  high;  the  ribs  of  the 
groining  and  the  arches  are  in  Scaimes  - hill 
sandstone;  the  filling  in  is  of  ohalk  in  courses, 
with  bands  of  grey  chalk  in  the  dome  and  eastern 
bays. 

The  outer  walls  are  5 ft.  9 in.  and  4 ft.  4 in. 
thick  above  the  plinth ; the  outer  thickness  is 
faced  with  sandstone  ashlar,  the  inner  thickness 
with  chalk.  The  great  arcade  piers  are  built  to 
a height  of  7 ft.  in  brick  and  cement  octagons, 
4 ft.  10  in.  diam. ; on  each  rests  a Portland 
stoue  landing  or  abacus,  12  in.  thick,  projecting 
all  round  1 ft.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
stone  arches  and  groining  ribs,  behind  which 
rises  the  solid  brick  octagon  to  the  upper  chapel 
floor;  the  brick  pier  under  the  abacus  is  faced 
with  chalk. 

The  central  row  of  columns  is  of  solid  sand- 
stone. The  altar  stands  in  the  apse  raised 
above  the  general  level.  The  chapel  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  the  “ founder’s 
(Canon  Woodard’s)  chapel”;  it  is  two  bays  long 
including  the  apsidal  bay  in  which  is  the  altar- 
platform  ; this  chapel  will  be  separated  by  stone 
traceried  screens  in  the  arches  from  the  larger 
chapel.  Under  the  south  wall,  and  15  ft.  south- 
ward,  is  the  founder’s  vault.  On  the  north  side 
is  a chapel  which  may  be  used  for  missionary 
purposes. 

Each  bay  of  theap3e  and  north  aisle  is  lighted 
by  a cusped  lancet,  2 ft.  6 in.  wide;  this 
aisle  will  be  continued  westwards  and  will 
rise  by  broad  flights  of  steps  into  the  ante-chapel. 
The  western  portion  of  the  crypt  is  separated 
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from  the  other  by  a screen-wall,  and  is  being 
constructed  with  plain  brick  arches  and  piers 
and  concrete  vaults  to  carry  the  floor  above. 

The  walls  of  the  upper  chapel  are  now  steadily 
progressing;  the  double  plinth,  6 ft.  6 in.  high,  is 
already  fixed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  south 
side  and  round  the  apse ; and  the  ashlar  work  and 
aisle  windows  are  being  prepared.  The  outer 
and  inner  facing  is  of  sandstone.  The  works 
are  being  carried  on  by  workmeu  employed  by 
the  college  from  the  designs  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
E.  Herbert  Carpenter. 


TO  WHAT  CAUSES  ARE  TO  BE  ATTRIBUTED 
THE  WANT  OF  SANITARY  PROVISIONS 
IN  THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  UPPER 
AND  MIDDLE  CLASSES, 

And  What  is  the  Best  Method  which  should  he 

adopted  to  Remedy  and  Rectify  the  Same  ?* 

I nAVE  repeatedly  examined  houses,  the  rentals 
of  which  would  no:  be  less  than  6001.  per  annum, 
in  the  most  aristocratio  portions  of  the  metropolis, 
and  have  found  sanitary  defects  equal  and  on 
a par  with  those  I have  before  referred  to. 

Only  a short  time  since  I discovered,  in  three 
separate  instances,  under  the  basement  of  houses, 
disused  cesspools  filled  more  or  less  with  ex- 
crement, emitting  a disgusting  odour  and  covered 
with  loose  or  rotten  boarding ; the  old  brick 
drains  had  simply  been  cut  off  from  the  sewer 
and  left  as  they  bad  been  originally  laid  in. 

Upon  surveying  one  house  for  a olient  of 
mine,  preparatory  to  making  an  offer  for  its 
purchase,  I noticed  the  peculiar  odour  of  sewer 
gas.  It  had  been  unocoupied  for  some  months  ; 
its  care-keepers  had  evidently  from  habit  lost 
the  use  of  their  olfactory  organs.  Upon  making 
inquiries  I discovered  that  after  living  in  it  for 
six  months  the  last  inmate  had  given  up  the 
lease.  No  cause  was  assigned.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  parish  maps  showed  that  at  a short 
distance  from  the  house  one  of  the  main  sewers 
terminated,  across  which  a dead  wall  had  been 
built.  A ventilating-pipe  from  the  house  had 
been  connected  with  this  sewer,  and  was  con- 
ducting the  sewer  gas  congregated  at  its  head  into 
the  same. 

I narrate  one  other  instance  as  an  illustration 
how  persuasion,  when  combined  with  interest, 
may  exercise  an  influence  where  force  fails.  A 
client  being  desirous  of  purchasiug  two  semi- 
detached houses,  situated  in  a good  and  rising 
neighbourhood,  instructed  me  to  report  on  their 
value  and  sanitary  condition.  Accordingly  I 
attended  and  commenced  my  survey,  accompanied 
by  the  builder,  to  whom,  from  time  to  time,  I 
put  a few  leading  questions.  Shutting  up  my 
note-bock  on  the  conclusion  of  my  survey,  the 
builder  addressed  me  thus  : — “Ah,  sir,”  said  he, 
“your  client  will  not  buy  these  houses  ; I know 
how  you  are  going  to  report.”  “ Well,  my  friend,” 
I replied,  “you  know  more  than  I do,  then. 
There  are  certain  matters  which  will  have  to  be 
attended  to;  but  lam  sura  you  will  do  these 
rather  than  lose  the  sale  of  the  houses  ” ; and  I 
explained  to  him  what  I considered  necessary, 
and  why.  “ Well,  sir,”  said  he,  “you  are  right, 
and  not  unreasonable;  a good  many  of  the  things 
you  mention  I did  to  the  first  two  houses  I 
built,  but  I found  it  no  use.  I could  not  get  any 
return  for  the  money  expended.  The  public 
did  not  appreciate  them.  I asked  for  those 
houses  a little  extra  rent  to  recoup  the  outlay, 
but  the  applicants  said  that  they  could  get  the 
houses  over  the  way  at  a less  rent,  aud  I was 
obliged  to  let  them;  so,  sir,  I built  these  and  the 
others  as  cheaply  as  I consistently  could,  and 
omitted  these  improvements.”  “ Well,”  I re- 
joined, “consent  to  these  alterations,  and  I will 
agree  on  behalf  of  my  client  to  pay  half  the  cost.” 
He  did  so ; I purchased  the  houses,  and  I am 
happy  to  state  that  the  result  of  my  arguments 
has  been  to  induce  him  to  introduce  the  same 
arrangements  in  the  houses  now  being  built  by 
him  in  the  same  locality,  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  not  regretted  adopting  them,  either  morally 
or  financially. 

We  will  now  consider  definitely  what  are  the 
sanitary  defects  which  exist  in  most  of  our 
London  structures  ? To  render  these  clear  to 
your  comprehension,  I have  prepared  diagrams 
to  which  I shall  refer  as  I proceed. 

As  a general  rule,  the  subsoil  of  the  houses 
is  not  disturbed : the  foundations  are  at  once 
laid  upon  the  virgin  soil,  but  if  the  same  consists 
of  gravel  or  sand,  then  it  is  quickly  excavated 

* By  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins.  Read  at  the  Brighton  C^u^ress. 
See  p.  92(1,  ante. 


and  sold,  the  void  thus  left  being  filled  up  with 
rubbish  of  the  most  improper  description,  the 
spongy  character  of  which,  combined  with  its 
putrescent  nature,  lays  a sure  “ foundation  ” for 
future  illness.  Subsoils,  as  a general  rule,  are 
quite  undrained,  sometimes  are  saturated  with 
impurities,  and  are  seldom  in  healthy  sanitary 
condition.  The  next  important,  and  generally 
the  most  defective,  arrangement  is  that  of  the 
drainage.  The  ordinary  plan  in  a London  house 
is  to  bring  the  main  drain-pipe  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  basement  into  the  centre  of  the 
house,  and  to  connect  thereto  the  various  branches 
from  the  water-closets,  sinks,  cisterns,  <Sc.  This 
system  would  be  objectionable  if  properly  car- 
ried out ; as  generally  executed,  it  is  absolutely 
dangerous.  One  generally  uususpeoted,  and 
therefore  more  dangerous,  peril,  connected  with 
the  drainage  of  our  town  houses,  is  the  existence 
of  cesspools  in  the  very  centre  of  the  dwellings. 
These  are  often  very  nearly  filled  with  putrescent 
alvine  matter,  and  are  simply  covered  over  with 
tiles,  stones,  or  boarding,  whioh  in  the  course  of 
time  have  become  rotten  or  decayed.  Connected 
with  these  cesspools,  we  find  old  brick  drainage 
still  left  under  the  houses,  forming  admirable 
runs  for  rats  and  vermin,  and  receptacles  for  the 
storage  of  noxious  gases.  This  state  of  things, 
as  I have  before  referred  to,  I have  found  in  my 
own  practice,  existing  in  what  are  called  first- 
class  houses,  situated  in  well-known  streets,  and 
inhabited  by  wealthy  aod  even  aristocratic  deni, 
zens.  As  corroborative  testimony,  I quote  Dr. 
Whitmore’s  observations  in  his  last  report  to  the 
Marylebono  Yestry  : — “ Many  of  the  best  houses 
in  the  parish  situated  in  aristocratic  streets  have 
brick  drains  thirty  or  forty  years  old,  and  most 
of  them  very  defective.”  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  ? The  Bewers  of  Loudon  were 
originally  intended  for  surface  purposes  ; indeed, 
up  to  about  the  year  1847  it  was  a penal  offence 
to  connect  soil-drains  with  the  same.  In  the 
year  1844  a report  of  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  health  and  state  of 
towns  was  published,  and  to  their  recommenda- 
tions may  be  attributed  most  of  the  improve- 
ments in  drainage  works,  and  most  of  the 
legislative  enactments  which  havo  since  taken 
place.  About  this  time,  and  notably  with 
the  advent  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act,  1855,  it  became  compulsory  to  connect 
house-drains  with  the  sewers,  and  to  close  up 
cesspools,  sanitary  science  being  little  under- 
stood, and  less  appreciated.  Avoidance  of 
expense  was  the  first  consideration,  and  instead 
of  eradicating  the  defects  once  and  for  all,  the 
cesspits  were  left  in,  and  the  old  brick  drains 
either  connected  with  the  sewers,  or  left  in 
without  the  precaution,  oftentimes,  of  even  stop- 
ping their  ends.  Even  when  pipe-drains  are 
used,  with  joiats  fairly  cemented  round,  they  are 
scarcely  ever  properly  laid.  Their  gradient  is 
invariably  too  little,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  soon  become  silted  up,  the  pressure  of  the 
sewage  causing  the  joints  to  leak,  and  the 
saturation  of  the  soil  with  general  escape  of 
insalubrious  vapour  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  undrained  subsoil,  improper  foundation, 
and  defective  drainage,  naturally  render  the 
basement  of  the  house  totally  unfit  for  habita- 
tion. As  a general  rule,  the  walls  are  thin,  built 
of  porous  bricks,  without  impermeable  material 
to  act  as  damp-courses.  The  boarding  is  ordinarily 
laid  without  tongues  or  other  precaution  to  keep 
back  the  noxious  exhalations  which  at  varying 
alternations  of  temperature,  rise  from  the  sod- 
dened  earth,  and  permeate  through  the  super- 
structure. In  truth,  the  houses  constructed  for 
the  dwellings  of  tho  upper  and  middle-classes 
are  but  as  receivers  over  a still  below  them,  in 
whioh  impurities  and  gases  are  distilled  over, 
being  collected  and  condensed  above. 

The  position  of  the  kitchen  range,  fireplaces, 
sinks,  and  cisterns,  combined  with  their  con- 
nexion with  the  system  of  drainage,  assists  in 
pumping  out  the  impure  atmosphere,  dissemina- 
ting it  through  the  new  premises.  The  basement 
passages  and  staircases  are  nearly  always  un- 
ventilated, dark  conduits,  forming  channels  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  soiled  air  into  the  ground  or 
principal  floor  of  the  house,  whence  it  is  guided 
into  the  space  occupied  by  the  principal  and 
back  staircases.  Sometimes  these  staircases 
are  lighted  from  lantern  or  head-lights  (and 
which,  by  the  way,  are  not  always  constructed  to 
open,  and  if  so  constructed  are  seldom  taken 
advantage  of)  ; generally  they  are  ceiled  at  the 
level  of  the  best  bedroom  floor,  and  have  a room 
or  rooms  carried  over  the  same.  Staircases  of 
most  London  houses  are  inadequately  lighted 
(scarcely  ever  ventilated)  from  the  small  yards 
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which  are  left  in  the  rear  of  the  houses,  such 
yards  often  forming  themselves  shafts  for  the 
collection  of  impure  air,  which  is  conveyed 
therefrom  into  the  bedroom  floors.  From  off 
the  landings  of  these  staircases,  water-closets, 
housemaids’  closet,  &c.,  are  contrived,  which 
contribute  by  their  defective  arrangements  to 
further  poison  the  air,  and  to  lead  it  to  the 
bedroom  accommodation  of  the  house. 

A favourite  arrangement  of  some  of  the  best 
and  most  expensive  houses  of  the  metropolis  is  to 
place  the  water-closet  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
ventilating  the  same  into  the  principal  stair- 
cases (and  sometimes,  but  not  often,  carrying  up 
a shaft  to  the  roof)  : this  brings  the  noxious 
gases  thoroughly  well  into  and  up  to  the  bedroom 
floors  of  the  house ; by  this  plan  the  soil-pipe  is 
also  carried  through  the  centre  of  the  premises, 
and  its  position  can  generally  be  discovered 
either  from  the  discolorieation  of  the  paper  or 
paint,  or  from  the  mephitic  odour  given  off.  The 
staircase,  which  should  act  as  the  ventilator  of 
the  house,  indeed,  as  its  lung,  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  contagion,  all  the  impurities  of  the  house 
discharging  themselves  into  it.  These  water- 
olosets  are  usually  planted  opposite  the  best 
bedroom,  and  are  generally  in  conjunction  with 
a small  housemaid’s  sink,  contrived  under  the 
stairs,  the  waste  from  which  is  carefully  carried 
into  the  soil-pipe  of  the  closet;  probably,  taken 
all  in  all,  no  better  system  could  well  be 
devisedfor  carefully  introducing  into  the  house, 
and  retaining  therein,  any  sewer  gas  whioh 
may  arise  from  the  choked  drains  or  covered 
cesspits  in  the  basement.  Our  coal  gas  is 
not  half  as  well  laid  on  as  our  sewer  gas  : the 
smallest  leakage  of  the  one  is  easily  detected, 
and  as  facilely  rectified,  and  thus  danger  can  be 
quickly  and  happily  avoided ; but  with  the  other 
the  whereabouts  of  a slight  aperture  or  a minute 
perforation  is  most  difficult  of  discovery,  and  is 
usually  expensive  and  laborious  to  rectify  ; the 
danger  is  rampant,  and  cannot  be  subdued  before 
the  injury  has  been  thoroughly  effected.  Cup- 
boards for  soiled  linen,  and  other  impure  matter, 
are  generally  found  under  spandrels  of  stairs, 
and,  being  unventilated,  contribute  their  quota 
to  the  infection  of  the  air,  and  by  their  position 
promote  its  distribution.  No  more  considered  as 
a luxury,  but  assuming  its  proper  position  in 
every  well-appointed  house,  either  of  the  middle 
or  upper  classes,  is  a bath-room ; few  greater 
conveniences  are  rendered  more  dangerous 
nuisances  by  position  and  construction  than 
these  modern  appliances.  The  bath-room  is 
generally  located  in  some  small  room  adjacent 
to  or  in  connexion  with  a bedroom  or  bedrooms, 
oftentimes  without  any  fireplace  or  ventilation, 
and  sometimes  with  only  a borrowed  light. 

The  supply-pipes  for  hot  water  are  generally 
connected  in  good  houses  with  a boiler  of  the 
kitchen  range,  and  are  conveyed  to  the  bath 
through  the  house  up  a chase  left  in  the  wall, 
which  contains  also  the  soil-pipe  of  the  water- 
closet  apparatus.  These  soil-pipes  are  some- 
times of  lead,  and  often  of  iron,  plain  or 
galvanised.  The  bath,  usually  of  thin  iron,  zinc, 
or  copper,  seldom  properly  supported  or  cradled, 
has  the  waste  therefrom  connected  with  the  soil- 
pipe,  sometimes  with  the  trap  of  the  water- 
closet,  or  with  an  independent  trap.  Under  the 
bath,  to  prevent  overflow  to  the  rooms  below,  is 
placed  a zinc  safe,  which  again  is  supplied  with 
a small  orifice  leading  into  the  before-mentioned 
soil-pipe.  This  arrangement  is  again  most  pre- 
judicial in  a constructive  and  sanitary  point  of 
view.  Constructionally,  it  is  wanting  in  economy. 
The  hot- water  pipe  causes  a contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  joints  of  the  pipe,  oreating 
leakage  and  decay.  Sanitarily,  it  produces  de- 
fects which  permit  of  entrance  to  the  house  of 
impure  air,  and  by  suction  draws  it  into  the  bed 
and  other  rooms.  The  overflow  and  waste  fre- 
quently become  untrapped,  and  in  certain  condi- 
tions the  flow  of  water  from  the  bath  waste 
enters  the  trap  of  the  water-closet. 

The  position  of  the  cisterns  next  claims  our 
attention.  Generally  speaking,  they  will  be 
found  located  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  and  in- 
accessible parts  of  the  house,  and  consequently 
from  this  cause  alone  become  neglected  and  un- 
olean,  the  water  being  fouled  by  sedimentary 
sludge  and  feculent  matter,  which  quickly  accu- 
mulates therein.  In  the  basements  they  are 
usually  situated  in  the  vaults  and  over  the 
scullery  sinks,  the  scullery  itself  being  a narrow 
ill-ventilated  slip,  inadequately  proportioned  for 
its  work.  The  waste-pipe  from  the  cistern  is 
usually  carried  into  the  drain,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  trapped.  The  result  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  this,  that  as  regards  the  waste  it 


conducts  the  sower  gas  into  the  water,  where  it 
is  absorbed ; that  the  impure  air  proceeding 
from  the  sink,  with  its  generally  defective  over- 
flow, is  also  imbibed  by  the  water  in  the  cistern  ; 
and  that  a similar  process  goes  on  from  the  supply 
of  the  servants’  water-closet,  which  is  also  gene- 
rally connected  therewith.  When  you  consider 
that  the  whole  of  the  potable  water  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  usually  drawn  from  this  supply  you 
cannot  wonder  at  the  lethal  effects  which  are 
produced.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  house, 
more  often  than  not,  the  cistern  is  placed  in  the 
roof,  sometimes  on  the  roof,  in  connexion  with  the 
ventilating  pipes  or  closets  (if  any  be  provided), 
fully  exposed  to  all  the  contaminating  influences 
of  the  dirt  and  filth  whioh  congregate  there  ; 
the  wastes  and  water-closet  apparatuses  are  con- 
nected therewith,  as  just  mentioned,  and  with  the 
same  lamentable  results. 

The  facts  above  enumerated  are  perhaps  the 
most  salient  sanitary  defects  of  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  houses  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  although  many  other  imperfec- 
tions might  easily,  if  time  permitted,  be  animad- 
verted on,  such  as  position  and  plan  of  landing, 
want  of  ventilation,  not  only  of  drains  and  con- 
veniences, but  of  houses  generally,  method  of 
heating,  and  carelessness  as  to  disposition  and 
aspect  of  rooms  with  regard  to  the  purposes 
they  are  destined  to  fulfil. 

Now,  how  are  these  defects  to  be  remedied  and 
prevented  ? 

1.  We  require  additional  compulsory, ^pot  per- 
missive, sanitary  enaotments, — the  Building  Act 
should  be  revised,  so  as  to  confer  greater  autho- 
rity on  and  larger  powers  to  the  district  surveyor, 
and  local  authorities  should  be  amenable  to  a 
central  board  to  carry  out  with  strictness  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 

2.  The  clauses  of  the  present  Aots  should  be 
carefully  utilised,  and  not  rendered  inoperative 
by  the  perfanctory  manner  in  which  their 
obligations  are  construed,  amounting  to  avoid- 
ance thereof. 

3.  It  should  be  imperative  that  vestries  or 
local  authorities  should  appoint  well-qualified 
and  well-paid  officers  to  interpret  and  to  carry 
into  effect  the  laws  relating  to  the  health  of  the 
people ; men  whose  professional  attainments, 
scientific  knowledge,  and  Bocial  position  will 
command  respect  and  insure  obedience ; men 
who  have  the  fortiter  in  re  to  insist,  and  the 
su miter  in  modo  to  persuade.  Vide  the  success 
attending  Mr.  Arntz’s  efforts.  The  best  pre- 
vention, however,  will  be  by  educating  the  people 
to  a sense  of  their  own  danger  and  ignorance ; 
we  shall  never  succeed  in  making  them  wise, 
cleanly,  temperate,  or  pious  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  we  cannot  appeal  to  their  higher  and 
better  qualities,  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
their  lower  and  meaner  natures, — we  must 
indisputably  prove  to  them  how  their  individual 
interest  and  welfare  are  combined  with  a due 
regard  to  sanitary  precautions.  If  once  it 
becomes  an  acknowledged  fact  that  people  will 
not  inhabit  houses  deficient  in  the  essentials 
of  life, — fit  air  to  breathe,  fit  water  to  drink,  fit 
drainage  for  health, — depend  upon  it  houses  will 
be  erected  with  due  regard  to  sanitary  considera- 
tions, unsanitary  houses  will  be  altered  and  their 
defects  rectified, — the  supply  will  soon  equal  the 
demand.  Mammon  will  become  good  friends 
with  Hygeia,  and  people  will  soon  learn, — 

“ That  something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 

And  something  previous  to  taste,  'tis  sense.” 

The  points  to  be  observed,  and  the  precautions 
to  be  adopted,  in  building  healthy  urban  dwel- 
lings, happily  need  no  great  amount  of  intelli- 
gence for  their  comprehension,  require  no 
scientific  skill  for  their  procuration,  and  involve 
no  large  expenditure  in  their  execution  ; they  are 
but  few,  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  only  accord 
with  common-sense  observation. 

Old  houses  mended  cost  little  less  than  new 
before  they  are  ended,  and  by  attention  to  the 
following  suggestions,  laid  down  with  no  dogmatic 
intent,  the  lives  of  both  old  and  new  houses, 
together  with  their  inmates,  may  be  prolonged 
and  preserved  structurally  and  sanitarily  to  their 
natural  term  of  existence. 

All  subsoil  should  be  properly  drained,  proper 
thickness  of  concrete  should  be  applied  to  founda- 
tions, damp-proof  courses  should  be  inserted  over 
footings.  Earth  should  be  kept  back  from  walls 
by  dry  areas,  properly  drained  and  ventilated 
external  walls  should  be  built  of  good,  hard,  well- 
burnt  stock  brickwork  of  graduated  thicknesses, 
and  never  less  than  1 ft.  2 in.  thick.  Internal 
divisions  should  be  of  brick,  in  cement.  The 
mortar  or  cement  should  be  of  good  quality. 

All  basement  floors  should  have  a concrete  or 
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cement  bottom,  with  air  flowing  under  the  same, 
and  the  boarding  thereof  should  be  tongued  so 
as  to  prevent  draught  and  exhalation  penetrating 
through  the  joints  of  the  same. 

Ample  areas  back  and  front  should  be  insisted 
on,  the  divisional  or  party  fence  walls  of  which 
should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  7 ft.  in  height 
to  allow  free  circulation,  and  to  prevent  the  areas 
becoming  wells  or  shafts  for  stagnant  air. 

The  main  drains  should  be  carried  through  the 
back  yards;  and,  to  prevent  inoonvenience  to 
adjoining  owners  from  any  obstruction,  they 
should  be  laid  in  subways,  so  that  the  sewer- 
inspectors  could  gain  ready  access  thereto, 
without  entering  any  of  the  premises,  or 
causing  any  annoyance  to  the  tenants.  No 
basement  should  on  any  account  be  allowed  to 
be  constructed  at  such  a level  as  will  not  permit 
of  the  pipes  having  good  steep  gradients  to  the 
sewer. 

All  pipes  should  be  of  glazed  earthenware, 
having  joints  made  in  Portland  cement,  and  rest- 
ing on  good  solid  foundations. 

The  connexion  with  the  sewer  should  be  direct, 
merely  inserted  in  the  eye  with  a hanging  flap. 
It  is  a moot  question  as  to  the  insertion  of  a 
syphon  between  the  house-drain  and  the  sewer. 

I have  always  found  this  to  silt  up,  and  to  be- 
come a nuisance,  and  of  later  years  I have  dis- 
carded it.  If  used,  it  would  be  well  to  ven- 
tilate it.  All  main  drains  should  be  ventilated 
in  proportion  to  their  area  and  length  by  lead 
ventilating-pipes  carried  up  to  ridges  of  roofs. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
direot  connexion  from  the  house  with  the  main 
drains.  All  sinks  should  be  placed  next  external 
walls,  having  windows  over  the  same,  and  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  fire-grates.  AM. 
wastes  should  discharge  exteriorly  over,  not 
into,  trapped  cesspits,  as  illustrated  by  diagram 
having  splashing  stones  fixed  round  the  same. 
These  cesspits  require'care  in  their  construction. 
Syphon-traps  and  bell-traps  are  to  be  avoided 
wherever  possible  ; they  often  cause  the  very  in- 
jury they  are  intended  to  prevent.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  turn  eyes  in  brickwork  wherever  pipes 
pass  through  walls,  to  prevent  joints  breaking. 
The  scullery-sink  should  havo  a special  fat-trap 
provided,  or  one  of  Field’s  patent  self-acting 
flush-traps,  whioh  I have  used  with  great  suocess. 
The  basement  cisternage  should  be  placed  in  a 
convenient  and  accessible  position,  protected 
from  dirt,  and  guarded  from  the  effects  of  alter- 
nations of  temperature.  They  should  bo  of  slate 
or  galvanized  iron,  and  never  of  lead  or  zinc. 
They  should  be  fitted  with  overflows,  discharging 
over  the  sink  or  over  trapped  cesses,  as  just  men- 
tioned. They  should  be  supplied  with  stout  lead- 
encased  block-tin  pipe.  The  services  therefrom 
for  all  drinking-purposes  should  be  of  the  same 
description,  and  should  be  attaohed  to  an  ascend- 
ing filter,  so  that  the  water  may  be  delivered 
free  from  lead  or  organic  impurities.  Lead- 
poisoning is  more  frequent  than  is  generally 
believed;  but  readers  of  the  Sanitary  Record  and 
other  scientific  journals  find  from  time  to  time 
numerous  records  of  its  danger.  Dr.  Alfred 
Hill,  the  borough  analyst  for  Birmingham,  states 
that  “ it  is  a cumulative  poison — it  remains  stored 
in  the  system  to  manifest  its  effects  at  some 
future  period.”  Dr.  Muspratt  writes  that  “ the 
source  of  slow  lead-poisoning  is  almost  invariably 
found  to  be  the  water  employed  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  lengthened  use  of  which  causes 
depression  of  spirits,  emaciation,  cholio,  and 
paralysis.”  Our  chairman,  Dr.  Richardson,  also 
stated  his  opinion  that  contamination  of  water 
by  lead  is  the  cause  or  source  of  various  obscure 
diseases.  The  servants’  water-closets,  of  which 
there  should  always  be  two, for  the  accommodation 
of  each  sex,  should  be  placed  in  an  open,  well- 
lighted,  and  well-ventilated  position.  It  i3  a 
false  idea  of  decency  which  dictates  locating 
them  in  out-of-the-way  positions — out  of  sight 
out  of  mind  ; precisely  because  they  are  used  by 
the  least  careful  portion  of  the  household  should 
they  be  open  to  inspection,  if  we  wish  to  insure 
their  salubrity.  The  cisterns  Bhould  be  distinct 
in  position,  and  supply  from  the  store  or  drink- 
ing-water cistern ; the  wastes  thereof  should 
turn  out  over  cesspits,  and  the  closets  should 
have  gx>d  earthenware  hoppers,  with  flushing 
rims,  syphon-traps,  and  pull-down  chain. 

Cupboards  under  stairs,  under  sinks,  under 
dressers,  or  in  out-of-the-way  places,  should  be 
avoided,  and  when  fitted  up  should  always  bo 
well  ventilated.  All  passages  should  be  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  Borrowed  lights  are 
better  than  not  having  any  other.  Every  room 
should  be  furnished  with  a fireplace,  and  Comyn 
& Ching’s  ventilators  over  doors  and  windows 
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Bhould  be  freely  disposed.  It  would  conduce  to 
the  health  of  the  house,  without  adding  Is.  to  its 
cost,  to  build  next  the  kitchen  flue  a separate 
ventilating  flue,  and  to  conduct  the  products  of 
combustion  from  gas  and  other  impure  or  soiled 
air,  &o.,  into  the  same  from  ventilators  placed  in 
the  centre  of  or  close  to  the  oeilings  aB  may  be 
found  most  convenient.  By  carefully  proportion, 
iug  the  inlet  and  outlet  ventilators,  the  air  will 
be  kept  moving  without  draught,  and  preserved 
in  a pure  and  sweet  condition  for  respiration. 
The  windows  and  doors  will  then  serve  only  their 
legitimate  objeots  of  admitting  light  and  afford- 
ing egress  and  ingress  to  the  various  apartments. 
Tne  staircase  should  be  made  the  main  ven- 
tilator of  the  house,  and  it  is  essentially  neoessary 
to  preserve  the  air  surrounding  the  same  uncon- 
taminated, pure,  and  undefiled.  It  will  be  better 
to  light  and  ventilate  it  from  the  top ; and  to 
prevent  the  Ethiopians  or  blacks  of  London  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  house,  an  invisible  gauze 
net  may  be  placed  under  it,  which  can  periodi- 
cally be  easily  removed  and  oleansed,  or  to 
furnish  it  with  a movable,  inner,  ornamental 
flat  light. 

The  water-closets,  both  on  the  ground  of  sani- 
tary considerations  and  constructional  economy, 
should  be  placed  over  each  other,  out  of  the 
house,  and  separated  therefrom  by  necks  or 
lobbies,  lighted  and  ventilated  each  side  by 
windows  extending  to  the  ceilings;  these  passages 
should  be  enclosed  by  glass  soreens,  and  may  be 
made  very  ornamental  features  ; these  lobbies  can 
bo  fitted  up  with  closets,  or  as  ferneries,  or  to  suit 
the  exigencies  or  taste  of  the  ocoupants.  The 
water-closets  should  be  of  valve  construction,  the 
soil-pipes  should  be  of  block-tin  cased  pipes,  and 
should  be  ventilated  by  being  carried  up  well  over 
roofs,  aud  left  with  hoods  or  cowls  open  to  the  at- 
mosphere. If  safes  be  introduced  under  the  same, 
the  overflows  therefrom  should  be  carried  through 
the  walls,  and  furnished  at  feet  with  ground  brass 
flaps  to  prevent  any  back  draught.  The  water- 
closets’  fittings  should  be  constructed  to  remove, 
the  risers  being  hung  as  doors  so  as  to  admit  of 
ready  inspection  and  cleansing.  There  should 
be  an  air  grating  fixed  between  the  seat  and 
floor  to  prevent  impure  air  lodging  there.  All 
closets  should  have  india-rubber  bands  between 
seat  and  basins  to  prevent  draughts  penetrating, 
— a source  of  danger  productive  of  illness. 

The  form  of  water-closet  apparatus  always  to 
be  avoided  is  that  known  as  the  pan-closet. 
It  is  a closet  most  favoured  by  the  publio,  be- 
cause the  cheapest  in  its  first  cost.  It  consists 
of  a large  chamber  called  a container,  which  is 
made  of  iron ; on  this  is  fixed  a movable  pan, 
into  which  dips  the  basin.  The  container  is  con- 
nected with  a D trap,  which  is  attached  to  the 
soil-pipe  leading  into  the  drain.  The  service- 
pipe  communicates  with  the  cistern  either  through 
the  medium  of  valves  or  service-boxes,  as  I have 
illustrated,  and  by  either  elevating  or  depressing 
these,  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
fan  of  the  closet,  where  it  is  dispersed  round  the 
basin,  and,  when  soiled,  is  carried  away  thi-ough 
the  pan-container  trap  and  soil-pipe  to  the  drain, 
washing  all  before  it,  and  leaving  a certain 
quantity  of  dean  water  in  the  trap  and  pan  of 
the  closet  to  seal  or  trap  the  same.  Now  you 
will  perceive  the  cumbersome  container  is  simply 
provided  to  enable  the  pan  of  the  closet  to  be 
opened  or  shut;  the  exorement  descends  into 
it,  and  in  progress  of  a very  short  time  ooats 
its  ample  surface  with  fcecal  matter.  The  con- 
tainer soon  becomes  honeycombed,  and  the  usual 
practice  of  plumbers,  in  order  to  oleanse  the 
same,  is  to  burn  it  out,  and  thus  to  roughen  and 
to  destroy  its  surface  altogether,  the  excrement 
putrefying  and  causing  a continual  distillation 
of  gas,  which,  when  the  supply-pipe  is  empty, 
ascends  to  the  cistern,  and  is  absorbed  by  tbe 
water  therein  ; it  also  finds  its  way  to  the  bouse 
every  time  the  closet  is  used ; and  if  the  same 
be  unused  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  absorbed 
by  the  water  in  the  pan,  and  thus  given  off 
into  the  house.  When  the  soil-pipe  is  unventi- 
lated, it  also  enables  the  sewer-gas  to  penetrate 
into  the  premises.  No  amount  of  ventilation 
of  the  soil-pipe  will  prevent  this,  if  this  form  of 
closet  be  adopted. 

The  chamber  in  which  the  water-closet  appa- 
ratus is  plaoed  should  bo  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated top  and  bottom  by  ventilators,  as  before  de- 
scribed. A separate  cistern  should  be  provided 
to  supply  these  closetB  with  a good  head  of 
water,  and  at  least  l^-in.  pipes,  to  ensure  ample 
flush.  My  own  experience  is  advei’se  to  the 
employment,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  of  the  small 
cisterns  called  water-waste  preventers.  The 
cisterns  must  be  furnished  with  overflows  dis- 


charging into  the  open  air,  and,  together  with 
their  supplies  and  services,  so  positioned  and 
protected  that  the  water  shall  not  be  frozen; 
that  they  shall  be  easy  of  aocess  for  cleansing 
and  examination;  and  be  well  ventilated,  so 
that  the  water  does  not  become  stagnant  or 
impure.  It  is  advantageous  to  place  the  hot- 
water  cistern  in  the  same  cistern-chamber,  but 
so  far  removed  as  to  preserve  the  coldness  and 
freshness  of  the  liquid.  Stopcocks  should  be 
supplied  to  each  servioe  and  supply,  so  that  in 
the  event  of  repairs  being  necessary,  the  stored 
water  is  not  wasted. 

If  lavatories  or  sinks  are  employed,  they  must 
be  used  as  above  mentioned  for  the  W.C.  appa- 
ratus. Under  no  oircumstanoes,  however,  must 
they  be  brought  in  connexion  with  the  drains. 
Most  people  desire  the  bath-room  to  be  in 
proximity  to  the  bedrooms.  Whether  so  posi- 
tioned or  not,  all  connexion  with  the  main 
drainage  must  be  studiously  avoided.  The  hot 
and  cold  pipes  known  as  the  flow  and  return 
pipes  should  be  of  galvanieed  iron,  with  junc- 
tions carefully  made  with  running  joints  in  red 
lead.  On  no  account  should  these  be  in  contact 
with  any  other  pipes.  The  wastes  from  the  bath 
safe  under  (and  lavatories  if  any)  should  be 
carried  through  the  front  wall  of  tbe  house,  and 
should  turn  over  and  into  rainwater-heads, 
covered  with  domical  wire  gratings,  to  prevent 
birds  building  their  nests  therein,  and  carried 
down  to  the  basement  area,  where  they  must 
discharge  over  a trapped  cesspit,  as  before 
described,  summnded  with  a splash-stone  or 
curb,  to  obviate  the  nuisance  of  the  soapsuds 
flowing  over  the  pavement.  A brush  passed  up 
and  down  these  wastes  now  and  then  will 
effectually  remove  any  soapy  sediment  which 
may  cling  to  their  surface.  The  waste  from 
bath,  &c.,  into  heads  Bhould  be  furnished  with  a 
ground  valve  flap  and  collar,  to  prevent  draught, 
and  the  bath  should  be  fitted  with  india-rubber 
Beatings  between  the  metal  and  wood  fram- 
ing, for  reasons  before  adverted  to.  Mansard 
or  sloping  roofs  should  be  avoided.  They  are 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  domestics, 
whose  sleeping-chambers  they  are  generally 
appropriated  for.  They  are  unhealthily  hot  in 
summer,  and  prejudicially  cold  in  winter,  laying 
the  basis  of  future  disease  for  those  least  able  to 
bear  it.  Gutters  taken  through  roofs,  known  as 
“ trough-guttei’s,”  should  never  be  permitted  ; 
they  congregate  putrescent  filth,  which  remains 
in  them  for  years,  to  taint  and  poison  the 
atmosphere. 

These  simple  precautions,  so  easy  of  accom- 
plishment at  so  trivial  an  expenditure  of  either 
study  or  money,  are  a resumS  of  what  could  and 
should  be  insisted  on  in  the  erection  of  every 
structure  intended  for  residential  habitation. 

I have  now  as  succinctly  as  possible  epitomised 
the  causes  which  have  induced  and  to  which  I 
attribute  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  so- 
called  houses  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 
I have  sketched  some  of  the  effects  which  are 
produced  by  the  systematic  neglect  of  judicious 
planning,  judicious  hygienic  pi’ecautions,  and  ill- 
construction  of  our  dwellings,  and  I have  en- 
deavoured to  shadow  forth  how  cause  and  effect 
may  be  rectified  or  ameliorated,  if  not  effectu- 
ally pi'evented.  The  ignorance  whioh  would 
neglect  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience 
of  years  beoomes  culpable  folly.  Year  by  year 
we  offer  up  our  tribute  to  the  devoui-ing  Minotaur 
of  disease,  sacrificing  hecatombs  of  victims  to 
his  insatiable  maw, — the  strength  and  flower  of 
our  population  meekly  and  passively  accepting 
as  the  Atropos  of  fate  that  which  a determined 
effort  could  with  facility  destroy.  “ Let  us  look 
down  and  see  what  death  is  doing.” 


GENERAL  FOREMAN  AND  CLERK  OF 
WORKS. 

Sir, — Before  this  discussion  is  entirely  closed, 
will  you  allow  me  space  to  make  a few  remarks 
in  reply  to  some  of  the  statements  put  forth 
in  opposition  to  the  argument  with  which  I 
opened  the  question  P I will  first  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  second  letter  from  your  corre- 
spondent “ E.  L.,”  page  868. 

To  his  statement  that  it  is  common  for  the 
architect  to  give  in  working  drawings  the  fullest 
detail  of  the  brickwork,  and  leave  the  joiner  to 
use  his  own  judgment,  I beg  to  say  it  is  in  direot 
opposition  to  my  lengthened  experience.  Why 
should  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  an  architect 
can  possess  himself  of  any  number  of  books 
illustrative  and  descriptive  of  joinery  in  its  most 
minute  detail,  while  I doubt  if  upon  brick- 
, work  there  is  one  in  existence  worth  the  name  ?■ 


I decline  the  honour  of  the  authorship  of  the 
absurd  remark  whioh  he  gratuitously  attributes 
to  me, — that  it  takes  seven  years  for  a joiner  to 
learn  part  of  his  trade ; for  I,  in  common  with 
all  men,  know  that  a learner,  in  whatever  trade 
he  works,  gathers  a part  every  year  : how  large 
a part  depends  upon  his  adaptability  to  learn. 
To  his  statement  that  a brioklayer  learns  his 
trade  in  two  or  three  years,  I reply  that  the 
Bkill  brought  to  bear  upon  some  so-called  brick- 
work might  be  acquired  even  in  less  time  ; but 
my  position  in  this  discussion  is  assumed  upon 
higher  grounds  ; for  it  is  a well-known  fact  that 
scarcely  a tithe  ever  obtain  the  skill  sufficient  to 
master  the  higher  grades  of  the  work. 

With  regard  to  the  mystery  of  joinery,  I sup- 
pose it  is  like  all  other  trades, — the  more  one 
becomes  acquainted  with  it,  the  less  mysterious 
it  becomes.  Moreover,  a very  large  portion  of 
this  very  mysterious  business  is  executed  by 
machinery.  To  the  query,  “ What  does  a brick- 
layer know  about  it?”  I reply,  “What  does  a 
joiner  know  about  brickwork?”  Here  is  the 
very  pith  of  my  argument.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary for  a bricklayer  to  be  any  further  ac- 
quainted with  joinery  than  in  its  connexion  with 
the  building ; and,  when  it  is  brought  there,  to 
be  fixed  in  the  position  already  provided  for  it  by 
the  bricklayer.  I repeat  it  is  made  in  the  shop, 
and  no  one  will  deny  to  the  joiner  his  right  to 
the  leading  position  there.  Again,  the  stability 
of  the  superstructure  is  beside  the  joiner’s 
work,  or  the  carpenter’s.  To  the  query,  “ What 
is  the  verdict  of  the  architect  ? ” I say,  equally 
emphatio,  that  whenever  a bricklayer  proves 
his  fitness  for  position,  the  architect  as  well  as 
the  contractor  is  ever  ready  to  appreciate 
him  : proof  of  this  being  shown  in  the  faot  that 
such  a one  finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
appointment,  or  in  holding  it ; and  1 confidently 
assure  “ E.  L.”  they  are  more  numerous  than  he 
seems  to  be  aware,  or  cares  to  acknowledge, — 
“ and  that  is  another  fact.” 

To  the  statistics  quoted  from  the  science  and 
art  schools,  I pay  all  respect ; but  they  do  not 
alter  the  premisses  of  my  argument.  They  cer- 
tainly show  whioh  branch  is  most  anxious  to 
distinguish  itself ; it  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
seeing  that  the  joiners  hold  it  to  be  their 
mission, — that  it  is  their  own  field,  or  Tom 
Tiddler’s  ground.  But  if  the  other  branches  were 
equally  anxious,  would  not  the  chances  of  success 
be  to  them  the  same  ? And  is  not  the  preponder- 
ance of  carpenter-prizemen  owing  to  the  absence 
of  bricklayer  and  mason  competitors  ? Again, 
while  I acknowledge  the  commensurate  value  of 
the  art-school  teaching,  I deny  it  is  of  its  :lf  suf- 
ficient. I repeat,  the  principal  qualifications 
neceBsai'y  to  command  sucoess  in  the  leading 
positions  can  only  be  acquired  on  the  building, 
and  there  they  must  be  displayed.  The  know- 
ledge obtained  in  the  art-school  is  but  accessory, 
and  can  easily  be  acquired  in  a man’s  own  home 
if  he  have  but  the  will.  See  Builder,  vol.  xxiii., 
No.  1153, — a letter  of  encouragement  to  arti- 
sans,— the  writer  stating  that  his  studies  com- 
menced with  a pencil  tied  with  string  to  one  leg 
of  a pair  of  iron  compasses,  and  that  the  writer, 
without  a half-hour’s  instruction  from  any  man, 
fought  his  way  to  the  leading  position,  and  holds 
it  still.  Again,  if  the  building  trade  were  polled, 
how  many  of  the  numerous  able  leading  men  in 
either  branch  would  be  found  to  have  passed  in 
honours.  I say  the  building  has  been  their 
school,  the  degree  of  honour  being  the  amount  of 
confidence  reposed  in  them  by  those  that  employ 
them. 

Your  correspondent,  “ C.  W.,”  p.  825,  suggests 
that  the  clerk  of  works  should  be  a practical 
draughtsman  and  surveyor,  with  a practical 
knowledge  of  all  the  branches,  &c.  No  doubt 
he  would  be  a very  useful  man ; but  where  is 
he  to  be  found  ? and,  if  found,  what  need  for 
him.  Now,  Sir,  an  architect  is  a practical 
draughtsman  himself,  and  keeps  a sufficient  staff 
of  such  in  his  office,  and  does  not  delay  making 
hiB  plans  until  the  building  is  commenced.  What 
he  wants  in  a clerk  of  works  is  as  much  pro- 
ficiency in  drawing  as  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
his  instructions,  not  to  usurp  his  position ; ho  is 
also  provided  with  a surveyor  in  the  person  of 
the  quantity  surveyor.  As  to  the  carving,  deco- 
ration, strength  of  iron  girders,  ventilation,  heat- 
ing, &c.,  what  architect  would  confide  tho  re- 
sponsibility of  those  matters  to  his  clerk  of 
works?  His  art- workmen  are  selected  by  him- 
self, from  their  known  ability,  and  he  reserves  to 
himself  the  pi-ei-ogative  of  criticising  their  work. 
For  the  strength  of  iron  girders,  be  seeks,  if  he 
needs  it,  the  advice  of  the  engineei-,  who  makes 
these  matters  his  especial  study  ; the  ventilation 
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and  heating  are  entrnated  to  especial  men,  whose 
different  systems  are  well  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  architectural  profession  generally, 
the  clerk  of  works  being  called  upon  merely, 
with  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  building 
branches,  to  assist  in  perfecting  their  arrange- 
ments. 

“Country  Mason”  says,  “Put  the  proper 
person  in  the  proper  place.”  That  is  just  my 
argument.  I say,  put  the  brickwork  in  charge 
of  a bricklayer ; and  as  no  one  has  yet  denied 
my  statement  that  brickwork  holds  the  first 
place  as  a constructive  material  in  the  majority 
of  modern  buildings, — even  in  those  stone-faced 
edifices  that  have  been  described  as  upholding 
the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis,  for  strip  off  the 
masonry,  and  the  fact  will  still  remain,  the 
brickwork  is  the  carcass,  the  stonework  but  one 
of  its  members, — so  the  bricklayer  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  hold  the  first  claim  to  the 
leading  position,  provided  always  that  he  has 
made  himself  fit. 

Again,  it  is  a fact  not  to  be  denied,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  extent  to  which  brickwork  is 
applied,  there  is  no  improvement,  but  rather 
deterioration,  in  the  quality,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  increase  in  the  cost ; and  while 
innumerable  opportunities  have  offered  them- 
selves for  the  development  of  the  capabilities 
of  brickwork  as  an  ornamentation,  the  best 
intentions  of  the  architect  have  frequently 
been, — I cau  use  no  milder  term, — murdered. 
I have,  Sir,  read  in  your  columns  the  statement 
of  “ Au  Architect,”  that  the  reason  why  the 
profession  generally  did  not  use  brickwork  as 
ornamentation  to  the  extent  they  would  wish, 
was  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  executed,  or  the 
certainty  of  its  being  spoiled.  Now,  I venture 
to  assert  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  been 
brought  about  and  perpetuated  by  the  preference 
for  joiners  as  clerks  of  works  and  general  fore- 
men, and  the  preponderance  of  joiner  contractors, 
for  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  on  an  important 
work,  all  three  positions  are  held  by  the  favoured 
branch.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  leave  the  subject, 
with  these  remarks,  to  the  consideration  of  those 
most  interested,  trusting  this  discussion  may  be 
the  means  of  awakening  bricklayers  generally 
to  a sense  of  their  true  position,  and  incite  them 
to  turn  to  good  account  those  educational  advan- 
tages which  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  whether 
it  shall  be  art-school  teaching  or  self-tuition ; 
to  use  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  in  the 
greater  development  of  their  experience  in  their 
own  craft;  and  to  improve  their  superior  oppor- 
tunities, and  to  acquire  the  necessary  insight  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  trade  generally,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  enter,  with  good  faith,  into 
honourable  competition  with  the  joiner  for  the 
leading  position,  without  fear  of  the  result, 
even  should  they  do  no  more  than  advance  their 
present  position  with  regard  to  the  higher 
grades  of  their  own  work,  so  that  it  may  be 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Then  may  I say  my  pen  has  not  been 
used  in  vain. 

To  you,  Sir,  many  thanks  are  due  for  the 
cheerful  readiness  with  which  you  have  opened 
your  columns  to  the  numerous  correspondents 
who  have  contributed  to  this  discussion,  initiated 
by  your  humble  servant  in  the  fullest  confidence, 
knowing  that  though  my  pen  is  feeble  my  cause 
is  strong. 

A Bricklayer  Clerk  of  Works. 


NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  new  Corn  Exohange,  which  has  been 
erected  at  the  back  of  the  Town  Hall,  in 
Whteler-street,  Cambridge,  is  to  be  opened  on 
the  6th  prox.  The  new  Exchange  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  main  hall 
being  163  ft.  by  55  ft.,  and  the  transept  48  ft. 
by  30  ft.  This  form  of  plan  was  necessary  from 
the  awkward  shape  of  the  site.  The  building  is 
in  the  Venetian-Gothic  style,  and  is  constructed 
with  Cambridge  bricks,  relieved  by  red  bricks 
from  Woolpit,  blue-black  bricks  from  Stafford- 
shire, terra-cotta  from  Stamford,  and  stone.  The 
walls  internally  are  fairly  worked  and  pointed, 
the  same  as  externally,  bo  as  to  avoid  plaster- 
ing. The  roof  is  in  one  span,  formed  by  nine 
wrought-iron  semicircular  ribs.  Upon  these 
rest  a lofty  timber  lantern.  No  slating  has  been 
put  upon  the  roof,  which  has  been  covered  with 
transparent  sheet  glass.  The  floor  is  entirely  of 
wood,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  heating 
the  building  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  chief 
entrance  is  in  Wheeler-street,  under  a large 
archway  and  through  a short  entrance-hall.  As 


the  building  may  be  uRed  for  public  gatherings, 
all  the  doors  are  arranged  to  open  outwards. 
The  front  portion  of  the  building  has  been 
carried  up  much  higher  than  was  originally  con. 
templated,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  an 
extra  committee-room  for  the  use  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  above  that  is  a complete  residence 
for  the  custodian  of  the  building.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe,  Cambridge ; and  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Elworthy,  of  Upwell. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, Mr.  John  Baird,  I. A.,  the  president,  in  the 
chair,  a committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  a suitable  memorial  of  Mr. 
Thomson. 

Mr.  Honeyman  called  attention  to  the  an- 
nouncement recently  made  by  the  Lord  Dean  of 
Guild  to  the  effect  that,  in  future,  his  court 
would  undertake  the  supervision  of  new  build- 
ings. He  quite  agreed  with  the  dean  as  to  the 
disgraceful  and,  in  fact,  dangerous  character  of 
buildingB  being  erected  in  Glasgow  and  its 
suburbs  ; but  he  strongly  deprecated  the  assump- 
tion of  increased  powei  s by  the  Dean  of  Guild 
Court,  which,  as  at  present  constituted,  was 
utterly  incompetent  to  deal  with  this  undeniable 
evil.  He  thought  it  was  high  time  that  Glasgow 
had  the  benefit  of  a well-devised  Building  Act, 
and  he  gave  notice  of  the  following  motion  for 
next  meeting,  viz.  : — “That  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  all  parties 
interested.”  A meeting  of  the  council  was  held 
immediately  after  the  general  meeting,  when 
the  following  office-bearers  were  elected,  viz. : — 
President,  Mr.  John  Baird,  112,  West  Regent- 
street;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas, 
266,  St.  Vincent-street ; Treasurer,  Mr.  JameB 
Sellers,  jun. ; Secretary,  Mr.  William  MacLean, 
157,  St.  Vincent-street ; auditor,  Mr.  James 
Salmon. 


WORKMEN’S  HALLS  AND  COLLIERS’ 
HOMES. 

Tnp.  happy  idea  of  transforming,  where  prac- 
ticable, public-houses  into  “ British  workmen’s” 
and  kindred  institutions  has  been  attended  with 
cheering  results  in  the  North  of  England.  One 
of  the  most  recent  installations  is  that  at 
Murton  Colliery. 

The  Murton  Hall  is  of  the  Norman  style  of 
arohiteoture,  and  is  75  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  the  hall 
it  contains  is  56  ft.  by  40  ft.  A gallery  is  erected 
at  the  east  end,  with  a platform  at  the  opposite 
extremity.  It  contains  committee-rooms,  library, 
and  reading-rooms.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
but  1,3001. ; but  the  proprietor  of  the  colliery 
generously  gave  the  stone  and  lead,  all  the 
materials,  as  well  as  added  50Z.  to  the  men’s 
collection.  The  men,  too,  gave  a helping  hand. 
Mr.  George  Phalpas  furnished  the  designs.  This 
is  not  so  bad  for  a little  colliery,  and  which  has 
opened  its  hall  free  from  debt,  and  contrasts 
very  favourably  with  workmen’s  clubs  in 
London,  that  are  indebted  to  wealthy  individuals 
for  their  places  of  meeting. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Murton  Hall,  900  sat 
down  to  tea,  and  at  the  meeting  following,  the 
speakers, — pitmen, — contrasted  their  condition 
with  former  times,  and  remarked,  that  though 
the  working  classes  of  this  country  had  made 
great  progress,  there  was  a deal  of  lost  time  to 
make  up.  In  olden  times,  if  a man  lost  his  work, 
or  if  be  left  his  parish,  unless  he  had  a licence 
from  the  king,  it  was  a crime,  and  it  was  no 
trifling  matter  to  be  a working  man  in  those 
days.  The  working-classes  need  not,  however, 
thank  any  one  but  themselves  for  the  alteration 
made.  If  they  turned  round  and  saw  the  fine 
houses  now  being  built  for  the  miners  of  Durham, 
and  contrasted  them  with  the  old,  horrible 
hovels,  where  the  boys  got  out  at  the  top  instead 
of  the  door,  they  would  note  the  progress  that 
had  been  made.  This  was,  however,  only  a bill 
at  maturity,  and  nothing  else,  and  sanitary 
reformers  would  not  stop  there. 

We  might  suppose  from  the  above  that  the 
filthy  and  disgraceful  hovels  of  the  North  are 
about  giving  place  to  what  pitmen  term  “ fine 
houses.”  A visit,  some  weeks  since,  however, 
to  some  of  these  “ fine  houses  ” did  not  afford 
any  reason  to  endorse  the  colliers’  praise,  further 
than  that  the  furniture  in  some  must  have  cost 
more  than  the  “ fine  house  ” that  covered  it. 
The  still  great  evils  aie  bad  drainage,  want  of 
space,  water,  and  decent  closet  accommodation. 
Fevers  are  bound  to  be  to  hand. 


MAHOGANY  IN  JAMAICA. 

The  gradual  destruction  of  the  mahogany 
forests  in  Jamaica  has  been  a loss  both  to  that 
island  in  particular  and  the  world  at  large.  The 
mahogany  grown  there  is  naturally  of  a superior 
quality,  and  the  ill-advised  demolition  of  the 
trees,  without  making  any  provision  for  future 
wants, — a policy  which  has  unfortunately  been 
prevalent  everywhere, — has  deprived  the  trade 
of  a good  supply  of  wood,  and  the  colony  of  a 
handsome  revenue.  The  Government  of  the 
island  are  now  taking  up  the  question  of  restoring 
the  forests  ; and  though  it  will,  of  oourse,  be 
many  years  before  any  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  the  measure,  it  is  a very  wise  one.  In  1753 
more  than  500,000  ft.  of  mahogany  were  ex- 
ported  from  the  island.  The  export  at  the 
present  time  is  very  small. 


WILLESDEN. 

The  first  quarterly  report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  new  sanitary  district  of  Willesden, 
now  scarcely  a year  old,  illustrates  the  neglected 
state  of  a fast-increasing  suburb  of  London,  in 
parts  only  about  two  miles  from  the  Marble 
Arch.  Being  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  it 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  up,  as  it  were,  of  its 
own  accord, — hence  its  unsanitary  condition. 
The  new  local  board  are  doubtless  doing  their 
best  to  remedy  the  defects,  but  it  is  always  some 
time  before  a new  board  can  get  into  working 
order,  and  therefore  they  are  still,  we  believe, 
without  any  legal  building  regulations.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  steps  are  not  taken  to 
obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament,  applicable  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  to  regulate  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  houses  for  securing  stability,  the  preven- 
tion of  fires,  and  the  purposes  of  health 
generally.  Such  an  Act,  so  far  as  fires  are 
concerned,  was,  we  believe,  recommended  by  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868, 
appointed  to  consider  tho  means  of  preventing 
fires,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  most 
useful  in  the  extended  form  above  suggested. 
The  present  permissive  system  of  looal  regula- 
tions appears  wanting  in  uniformity  and  com- 
pleteness to  make  it  work  satisfactorily. 


ORGANS  IN  CHURCHES. 
st.  mary’s  woolnoth,  city. 

Sib, — I am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent, 
H.  H.  Statham,  for  his  valuable  remarks  on  the  position 
of  church  organs,  and  the  detestable  practice  of  placing 
such  noble  instruments  in  any  hole  or  corner,  instead  of 
making  them  au  architectural  feature  in  the  church. 

In  reference  to  the  removal  of  organs,  and  their  re- 
building, especially  in  reference  to  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth, 
and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  any  instrument  after  being 
built  some  years,  be  states,  that  its  removal  from  a gallery 
or  loft  to  the  floor  is  not  necessarily  prejudicial  to  its 
power  and  tone.  I must  strongly  dissent  from  such  a 
doctrine.  In  reference  to  the  case  in  point,  3t.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  I think  he  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  choir 
of  that  cathedral.  He  says  in  his  able  remarks,  the  de- 
terioration of  effector  sound  was  not  the  result  of  removal 
to  a lower  level,  but  of  the  confined  situation.  Such  was 
not  the  fact.  The  confined  situation  was  nowhere.  Oceans 
of  space  existed  in  all  reason  in  Wren’s  majestic  interior. 
It  was  erected  under  one  of  the  lofty  arches  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  on  the  marble  floor.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  the  spot  knows  what  extent  of  space  was  on  each  side 
of  it— some  70  ft.  one  side,  and  40  ft.  tho  other.  But  it 
lacked  one  essential  condition,  namely,  it  had  no  space 
under  it.  It  was  built  upon  the  marble  floor.  If  a low 
position  was  not  detrimental  to  its  properties  and  tone, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  as,  says  your  correspondent,  it 
derives  increased  power  from  its  proximity  to  the  floor, 
how  was  it  that  neither  music  nor  tone  could  be  got  out  of 
it  P It  was  taken  down  and  again  built  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  the  most  experienced  organist  consulted ; but 
all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  no  more  its  former  self,  and  a 
third  time  it  was  taken  to  pieces  and  rebuilt,  where  it  now 
stands  out  in  such  bold  relief. 

I will  state  one  more  instance,  as  a case  in  point,  to 
prove  my  assertion.  The  Temple  Church  some  years  ago, 
as  your  readers  know,  was  restored.  The  organ,  instead 
of  its  being  built  on  the  floor-level  of  the  nave,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins very  wisely  raised  the  floor-level  of  tho  organ-chamber 
some  considerable  number  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  and  consequently  there  exists  consider- 
able space  underneath  the  instrument. 

Finally,  I thank  you,  8ir,  and  your  correspondent.  You 
have  before  now  done  good  service  to  tho  church  and  the 
profession  by  denouncing  the  use  of  those  abominations, 
confined  organ-chambers, — burying  the  noble  instruments 
out  of  sight.  In  the  case  of  St.  Mary’s  Woolnoth  no  con- 
venient space  exists  on  tho  ground  floor  of  the  said  church. 
It  is  a square  building,  with  no  projection.  To  place  it  so 
would  be  to  take  up  half  the  accommodation  of  the  floor- 
surface  of  the  church.  No  better  position  can  be  found 
thau  tho  west  gallery,  which  ought,  with  the  north  and 
south,  to  remain  as  Hawksmoor  left  them. 

Ay  Abchitbct. 


Banks. — A temporary  bank  is  being  fitted  np 
at  Ripley  by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Isborn,  architect,  for 
Messrs.  Samuel  Smith  & Co.,  for  whom  he  is 
also  erecting  banking  premises  at  Derby  and 
Nottingham. 
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FILTERS. 

With  reference  to  the  Brighton  Sanitary 
Exhibition,  the  Silioated  Carbon  Filter  Co.  claim 
that  they  exhibited  by  far  the  largest  stand  in 
the  building,  devoted  exclusively  to  filters,  and 
that  their  filters  are  constructed  upon  a principle 
totally  different  from  all  others  exhibited,  being 
the  only  kind  adapted  for  the  removal  of  lead 
from  drinking-water.  They  add:— “As  you 
have  so  frequently  referred  to  the  poisonous 
qualities  of  water  impregnated  with  lead,  we 
are  sure  you  will  give  due  credit  to  an  apparatus 
whioh  will  remove  it  by  the  mere  process  of 
filtration.’’ 


CONCRETE  ROOFS. 

Sir, — I read  the  notes  of  your  remarks  at 
Brighton  with  much  interest.  I beg  to  call  jour 
attention  to  concrete  roofs.  Slates  have  risen 
these  last  four  years  to  a high  price,  which  has 
induced  me  to  try  some  experiments  how  thin 
and  light,  combined  with  strength  and  soundness, 
it  was  possible  to  form  Portland  cement  roofs. 
This  I have  done,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  district  surveyor  of  Camberwell.  You,  sir, 
will  well  remember  the  strong  controversy  I had 
with  that  gentleman  some  years  ago.  lie  is  of 
very  different  opinion  now.  It  has  been  most 
singular  that  I have  built  the  greatest  master- 
pieces of  concrete  in  the  kingdom  in  his  district. 
I may  mention  that  the  roofs  are  groined.  The 
cost  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  a timber  and 
slated  roof,  with  the  advantage  of  a lofty  room 
and  a fireproof  roof,  and  I venture  to  say  ever- 
lasting duration.  J.  Tall. 


BUILDER’S  CHARGE  FOR  TENDERING. 

At  tbo  Lynn  County  Court,  on  the  20tli  inst.  (before 
Mr.  E.  P.  Price,  Q.C..  judge),  Mr.  Beloe  appeared  for 
the  defendant  in  the  ease  of  John  William  Beeton,  builder, 
Hunstanton  v.  The  Rev.  George  Seaman,  Primitive 
Methodist  minister,  Lynn,  which  was  brought  to  recover 
the  sum  of  11.  Is.  “for  money  paid  and  for  work  done.” 
Mr.  Beeton  stated  that  he  was  one  of  a number  of  other 
tradesmen  who  tendered  for  the  erection  of  a schoolroom 
for  the  use  of  the  Primitive  Methodists.  His  was  the 
lowest  tender;  but,  instead  of  its  b ing  accepted,  it  was 
handed  to  the  next  highest  tenderer,  who  was  told  that 
if  he  took  the  work  at  his  (plaiutiff’s)  figure  he  should  have 
the  contract. 

His  Honour.— Was  it  given  out  that  the  lowest  tender 
was  to  bo  accepted  ? 

Mr.  Beloe. — Quite  the  contrary. 

His  Honour.— Then  the  plaintiff  has  no  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  Beloe. — Not  the  least. 

His  Honour  asked  the  plaintiff  what  he  meant  by  stutiog 
on  tho  summons  that  his  claim  was  “for  money  paid  and 
work  done"  ? 

Mr.  Beeton  replied  that  he  had  incurred  expenses  in 
coming  sixteen  miles  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
before  tendering.  He  made  no  complaint  that  his  tender 
was  not  accepted  ; but  Beeing  that  the  Methodists  had 
profited  to  the  extent  of  between  3 <'l.  and  40 1.  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  successful  coutraotor  haviug  the  benefit  of 
lookiug  over  his  tender,  he  thought  it  only  fair  that  he 
should  be  paid  the  guinea  he  now  claimed. 

Mr.  Beloe  said  that  not  only  were  the  facts  not  as  repre- 
sented by  tho  plaiutifi',  but  they  were  the  very  reverse, 
and  it  was  ouly  by  allowing  for  a quantity  of  old  materials 
that  tho  plaintiff's  became  the  lowest  tender. 

His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  defendant,  with 


LIVERPOOL  GIRLS’  COLLEGE. 

AN  HONOURABLE  SECRETARY. 

Sin,— A few  months  ago  there  was  an  advertisement 
for  a competition  fora  new  Girls’  College  at  Liverpool. 

I have  been  trying  my  very  best  from  the  first  meeting 
to  persuade  the  building  committee  to  Lave  a professional 
adviser,  but  they  will  neither  consent  to  this  nor  to  be 
bound  by  any  of  the  rules  for  judgment  of  competitions 
agreed  upon  at  the  conference  ot  architects  held  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects  in  London. 

I have  in  consequence  resigned  my  position  as  one  of 
tho  secretaries,  and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
let  me  say,  that  I deeply  regret  having  told  some  intending 
competitors  who  wrote  to  me  that  I fully  expected  that 
a professional  assessor  would  be  appointed.  They  will 
forgive  me  when  I assure  them  that  it  has  not  been  my 
fault.  It  is  the  first  competition  on  which  I have  been 
engaged,  and  I shall  be  very  glad  if  it  is  the  last. 

T.  B.  Banner. 


Dangannon  Waterworks  and  Drainage. 

A Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Dungannon 
Board  of  Guardians  in  December  last,  to  consider 
the  proper  steps  to  be  taken  (in  accordance  with 
the  Public  Health  Act),  with  regard  to  the  supply 
of  water,  and  the  drainage  of  the  town  of  Dun- 
gannon, both  of  which  are  at  present  defective. 
The  plans  and  specifications  of  Mr.  J.  L.  D. 
Meares,  C.E.,  for  water  supply,  and  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Diokinson,  county  surveyor,  south  division, 
county  Tyrone,  for  drainage,  were  forwarded  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  who  approved  them, 
subject  to  some  slight  amendments.  The  water 
is  to  be  brought  from  Altmore,  near  the  village 
of  Cappagh,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Dungannon. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Brighton. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Brighton 
School  Board  on  the  12th  inst.,  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  Pelham -street  schools  were  sub- 
mitted. That  of  Mr.  John  Bruton,  amounting  to 
6,3201.,  was  accepted. 

Bromsgrove. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Brome- 
grove  School  Board  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  amended 
plans  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Yates  for  schools  at  Dodford 
were  presented,  and  Mr.  J.  Cotton  attended  with 
his  plans  for  Lickey  End  Schools.  After  the 
plana  we-e  discussed,  it  was  ordered  that  traoings 
of  the  same  be  made,  to  be  sent  in  with  the 
specifications,  &o.,  to  the  Education  Department. 

Newtyle. — On  the  18th  inst.  new  Board  schools 
were  opened  at  Newtyle,  N.B.  The  accommoda- 
tion comprises  an  infants’  school,  40  ft.  by  18  ft., 
with  bench  and  desk  accommodation  for  eighty 
scholars,  and  a mixed  schoolroom,  60  ft.  by  21  ft., 
with  desk  accommodation  for  120  scholars.  In 
connexion  with  each  department  are  class-rooms, 
lavatories,  and  cloak-rooms.  The  benches  are  of 
pitoh-pine,  supported  on  cast-iron  standards. 
The  ceilings  are  15  ft.  from  the  floor,  and  each 
room  contains  more  than  double  the  quantity  of 
space  required  by  the  Government  regulations. 
Mr.  John  Davidson,  of  Belmont  Castle,  was  the 
architect. 

Wick. — At  a meeting  of  the  parish  School 
Board,  YVick,  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  the  tenders 
for  the  West  Bank  school  and  teacher’s  house 
were  opened.  There  were  four  competing 
masons,  fire  joiners,  two  plasterers,  five  painters, 
and  two  plumbers.  The  lowest  offers  were  : — 
Mason’s  work,  Messrs.  John  & James  Brims, 
Wick,  1,1171. ; joiner’s  work,  Mr.  William  Miller, 
Pulteneytown,  6331.;  plasterer’s  work,  Messrs. 
W.  & James  Smith,  Pulteneytown,  1231.  ; 
painter’s  work,  Mr.  Donald  Bain,  Pulteneytown, 
271.  10s. ; and  plumber’s  work,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Dunbar,  Pulteneytown,  1301. 

South  Milford. — The  South  Milford  School 
Board  has  appointed  Mr.  W.  Bakewell,  of  Leeds, 
as  its  architect,  and  selected  his  design  out  of 
five  which  were  submitted  for  new  schools  and 
master’s  house. 

reterhezd. — At  a meeting  of  tho  Peterhead 
Parish  School  Board,  on  the  13th  inBt.,  the 
following  tenders  for  the  erection  of  additional 
school  buildings  at  Boddam,  being  the  lowest, 
were  accepted:  — Mason’s  work,  8751.,  Wm. 
M‘ Donald  ; carpenter’s  work,  5901.,  Wm.  Barclay  ; 
plasterer’s  work,  901.  10s.  5d.,  J.  Gunn  & Co. ; 
slater’s  work,  1171.  7s.,  Wm.  Simpson  ; and 
plumber’s  work,  701.  10s.,  John  Ferguson. 


|5oohs  ILmtutr. 

An  Old  Story  : a Temperance  Tale  in  Verse.  By 
S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  London  : Virtue  & Co., 
Ivy-lane. 

Mr.  Carter  Hall  is  earnest  in  his  efforts  to 
lessen  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  follows  up 
“ The  Trial  of  Sir  Jasper  ” with  another  book  of 
wider  scope  and  greater  power.  Ia  this  he  has 
struck  a good  blow  in  a good  fight.  The  poem 
is  hung  upon  a well-known  fable: — 

“ The  Devil  bought  a soul : so  legends  tell : 

The  owner  having  nothing  else  to  sell. 

The  terms  were  easy;  one  of  matters  three 
He  bound  himsslf  to  do,  and  do  it  well. 

It  ions  well  done  on  his  part : we  shall  see  ! ” 

The  man  is  to  do  one  of  three  things  : to  burn 
his  father’s  house,  or  to  kill  his  mother,  or  to  get 
drunk.  Of  course  he  elects  to  get  drunk,  and, 
when  he  is  so,  he  commits  the  other  two  sins. 
The  author  seeks  to  deal  with  every  phase  of  the 
vice,  and  gives  versified  anecdotes  in  illustration  ; 
the  main  incident  being  a very  common  one  in 
the  history  of  temperance  work, — a meeting  of 
reclaimed  drunkards,  where  each, — men  and 
women, — relates  his  or  her  experience ; con- 
trasting their  present  with  their  past;  their 
homes  as  they  were  and  are. 

To  illustrate  his  verse  he  gives  a most  remark- 
able set  of  engravings  from  drawings  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  Birket  Foster,  James  Sant, 
R.A.,  Marcus  Stone,  P.  R.  Morris,  Erskine  Nicol, 
A.R.A.,  N.  Chevalier,  L.  J.  Pott,  Thomas  Faed, 
R.A.,  E.  Sherard  Kennedy,  Sir  Noel  Paton, 
R.S.A.,  Cave  Thomas,  M.  Montbard,  R.  Lehmann, 
W.  Macduff,  John  Tenniel,  W.  C.  T.  Dobson, 
R.A.,  W.  Hemsley,  Fred  Pasmore,  G.  A.  Storey, 
Harrison  Weir,  George  Cruikshank,  Alma 
Tadema,  Gustave  Dore,  and  J.  E.  Millais, 
R.A.  The  drawings  have  been  engraved  by 
J.  D.  Cooper,  Dalziel  Brothers,  Nioolls  Brothers, 
Butterworth  and  Heath,  W.  Ballingall,  J.  C. 
Griffiths,  C.  M.  Grey,  J.  D.  Wa'son,  and  M. 


Laurie.  The  page  headings,  which  are  remark- 
ably clever,  are  designed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Allen. 
An  engraving  faces  every  leaf,  and  every  ono  of 
the  fifty-one  pages,  of  which  the  poem  consists, 
contains  a prose  note  explanatory  of  the  working 
of  the  vice, — as  described  by  judges,  doctors, 
gaolerB,  coroners;  in  reports  from  workhouses, 
asylums,  and  60  forth. 

The  story  whioh  these  notes  tell  must  be 
astounding  to  those  who  have  not  already  probed 
the  depth  of  the  cancer-vice  which  afflicts  tho 
country,  and  should  have  much  effect.  We 
transplant  one  Buggestive  episode  from  the 
poem  : — 

“ An  old  man  rose : I do  not  name  his  name, 

Nor  do  I tell  rav  readers  whence  he  came. 

This  was  bis  tale  : — A paiDter  drew  a child. 

And  called  the  picture  ‘ Innocence  ’ : a grace 
It  was  : the  soul  was  pure  and  uodefiled  : 

And,  therefore,  lovely  were  the  form  and  face. 

At  his  dear  mother's  knee,  in  earliest  youth, 

He  knelt  and  pray'd,  in  simple  love  and  truth. 

After  long  years  had  pass'd,  the  painter  tried 
A different  theme— to  picture  Guilt— and  found 
His  model  in  the  jail : one  deeply  dyed 
In  evil  thoughts  and  acts  : low  on  the  ground 
He  lay,  a mortal  image  of  Despair. 

Nor  love,  nor  faith,  nor  hope,  existed  there. 

If  you  count  life  by  years,  yet  in  his  prime  : 

But  he  had  lived  a century  of  crime. 

At  length  some  faded  clue  of  memory  brought 
A ray  of  past,  yet  not  forgotten,  thought  ; 

‘ Surely,’  he  said,  ‘ those  features  I must  know : ’ 
Yea,  'twas  the  boy  he  paiuted  long  ago. 

From  the  close  scrutiny  he  did  not  shrink  : 

That  man  of  Bin— for  whom  a Saviour  died  : 

* What  brought  you  to  this  pass  ? ’ he  ask'd,  and 
sigh'd. 

The  answer  was  one  word — that  word  was  'Drink.'  * 
Many  of  the  cuts  are  admirable,  but  none  excel 
in  frightful  power  the  drawing  of  Sir  Noel  Paton 
to  illustrate 

“ For  he’s  a jolly  good  fellow, 

Which  nobody  can  deny  ! " 

A half-draped  figure  of  death,  with  cap  and 
bells,  a pipe  in  one  hand,  a glass  iu  the  other, 
dice  and  cards  on  the  table,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  tho  smoke  and  Ilame3  from  a blazirg 
puncb-bowl. 

The  book  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  a con- 
siderable effect,  and  we  earnestly  wish  it  a large 
circulation.  Mr.  Hall  says  at  the  close  : — 

“ This  is  the  moral, — solemn,  awful,  true,— 

The  drunkard  never  knows  what  he  may  do  ! ” 

We  would  have  that  last  line,  in  clear,  bold 
letters,  hung  up  in  every  one  of  the  new  Boarl 
Schools,  and  in  many  places  besides  : — 

“The  Drunkard  never  Knows  what  He 
may  do  ! ” 

Having  looked  through  “ An  Old  Story  ” a 
second  time,  after  writing  the  above,  we  record 
our  deliberate  opinion  that  it  is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  that  has  yet  been  forged  for  the  armoury 
of  those  who  would  fight  against  the  dire  evils  of 
intemperance. 


JUtsrtllattta. 

The  Sheffield  School  Board  and  its 
Architect. — At  a meeting  of  the  Sheffield 
School  Board,  on  the  14th  inst.,  it  was  resolved 
that  as  fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  sohools 
originally  contemplated  by  the  Board  had  bee  i 
erected,  a new  agreement  should  be  entered  ia-o 
with  Mr.  Innocent,  the  architect,  by  whi.  h he 
should  receive  50 1.  per  annum  for  his  duties  as  a:  - 
ohitect  to  the  Board,  and  acommiseicn  of  5 peroent. 
for  certain  other  work.  “ Spectator  in  Hallam- 
shire,”  writing  in  the  Sheffield  Independent,  says  : 
‘ I am  not  surprised  that  the  School  Board  sought 
to  amend  its  contract  with  Mr.  Innocent,  the 
architect,  so  far  as  his  salary  was  concerned. 
When  they  engaged  him  at  100£.  a year,  there 
could  have  been  little  idea  of  the  amount  of 
commission  that  would  fall  into  bis  hand  for 
professional  services  in  erecting  the  new  sohools. 
Most  architects  would  have  deemed  the  appoint- 
ment a good  one  without  any  salary  at  all.  But 
when  the  Board  went  further,  and  threw  all 
future  work  open  to  competition,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  members  expressed  in  the  moat 
ample  terms  their  satisfaction  with  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Innocent  had  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office,  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  inconsistent. 
Was  it  fair  to  a good  servant  to  act  thus  ? I 
suspect  there  was  some  design  to  secure  a plum 
or  two  for  othqr  people.” 

Terra-Cotta. — An  extensive  deposit  of  terra- 
cotta clay,  intersected  with  pipe  olay,  has  just 
been  discovered  at  Yatton,  near  Bristol.  This 
discovery  will  probably  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a new  industry  in  Somersetshire,  similar  to 
those  whioh  at  present  exist  iu  Devonshire. 
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Watford  Pablic  Library.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Watford  Pablic  Library  and 
School  of  Science  and  Art  was  held  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall  on  the  13th  inst.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.  The 
chairman,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said:  — 
There  were  times  when  we  were  told  that  the 
English  nation  was  a nation  incapable  of  the  art 
of  design,  almost  incapable  of  originality;  that 
when  our  manufacturers  sought  to  produce 
something  which  should  be  attractive  to  the 
eye,  which  should  please  a cultivated  taste,  they 
were  generally, — almost  always, — compelled  to 
go  to  France  or  Italy  to  find  an  artist  who 
could  give  expression  to  those  ideas  and  forms 
which  would  secure  not  only  a ready  sale  for  the 
articles  of  manufacture,  but  which  please  the 
-eye  of  those  who  purchased  them.  We  are 
all  glad  to  know  that  that  day  is  passing  away, 
and  that  those  who  are  instructed  and  those  who 
teach  in  the  art  schools,  the  designers  and  the 
artists  who  are  being  turned  out  from  those 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  are 
rivalling  in  skill,  taste,  chasteness  of  design,  and 
purity  of  expression,  the  most  carefully. edu- 
cated of  the  Continental  designers  and  artists. 
Those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  for  them- 
selves acquired  and  perfected  a new  industry,  a 
new  capacity  for  earning  money,  have  a new 
claim  upon  the  respect  and  confidence  of  their 
fellow. creatures.  It  is  no  light  matter.  I 
conceive,  and  venture  to  impress  upon  you, 
that  a man  is  not  doing  his  duty  if  he  does 
not  make  the  greatest  use  of  those  powers 
which  nature  and  God  have  given  to  him.  A 
considerable  number  of  prizes  were  distributed. 
Dr.  Puckett  is  the  head  master  of  the  school  of 
art. 

The  Widening  of  Chancery-lane.  — The 

works  in  connexion  with  the  widening  of  the 
Holborn  end  of  Chancery -lane  have  been  com- 
menced.  The  materials  of  three  houses  in  Chan- 
cery-lane,  and  six  other  houses  and  shops  in 
Holborn,  have  been  sold,  by  order  of  the  trustees 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  to  whom  the 
property  belongs.  We  mentioned  some  time  ago 
the  price  obtained  for  the  land.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  three  houses  in  Chancery-lane  stands, 
extending  from  the  boundary  of  the  Chancery 
Registry  offices  to  the  corner  of  Holborn,  about 
18  ft.  in  depth,  will  be  thrown  into  the  street, 
thus  nearly  doubling  the  width  of  the  roadway 
at  this  point.  The  line  of  frontage  of  the  widened 
thoroughfare  will  be  carried  in  a westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  Chancery  Registry  buildings  to 
its  junction  with  Holborn,  and  negotiations 
are  in  progress  for  setting  back  the  dead  wall 
immediately  north  of  these  buildings. 

New  Post  Offices  for  Warrington  and 
Shrewsbury. — Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works 
has  invited  tenders  from  Messrs.  Gibson  & 
Sons,  and  other  local  builders,  for  the  erection 
of  the  post-office  at  Warrington.  The  old 
Butter-market  on  Pride-hill,  Shrewsbury,  has, 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  been  in  course  of 
demolition,  the  site  having  been  purchased 
some  time  ago  by  the  Government  for  the 
■erection  of  a new  post-office ; and  the  execution 
of  the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Bull  & Son,  of  Southampton,  who  are  at  present 
■carrying  out  several  other  contracts  with  the 
Government,  including  that  for  the  ereotion  of 
the  Law  Courts.  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  is  the  architect  of 
both  offices. 

The  Drainage  of  Maidstone. — Three  weeks 
ago  (p.  917)  we  announced  that  the  Maidstone 
Local  Board  had  accepted  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Angell  for  the  drainage  of  the  town,  the 
estimated  cost  being  30,0001.  At  a meeting  of 
the  Board  on  the  20th  inst.  a letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Buokham,  formerly  borough  surveyor, 
claiming  the  invention  of  the  drainage  plans  ac- 
cepted from  Mr.  Angell,  and  asking  for  some 
compensation.  Mr.  Buckham  pointed  out  that 
in  1867  he  submitted  a scheme  to  the  Board,  the 
originality  of  whioh  consisted  in  the  proposal  to 
construct  an  intercepting  sewer,  and  conduct  the 
sewage  below  Allington  Lock.  With  very  slight 
modifications,  this  plan  had  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Angell.  The  letter  was  referred  to  the 
Drainage  Committee. 

Death  of  Mr.  James  Danby. — Mr.  James 
Francis  Danby  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  21st  inst. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Francis  Danby,  A.R.  A., 
and  was  born  in  Bristol  in  1816.  He  was  a con- 
stant exhibitor  at  the  Academy,  and  at  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  of  which  latter  body 
he  had  recently  been  elected  a member. 


Crown  Lands. — The  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  her  Majesty’s  Woods,  Forests,  and 
Land  Revenues  tells  us  that  the  total  amount  of 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March,  1875,  was 
327,2781.,  viz. 


Farms  and  lands  let  for  farming  pur- 
poses (70,092  acres)  £114,699  0 6 

600  houses  and  other  buildings  55,255  12  1 

Land  let  for  building  purposes,  in- 
cluding ground-rents  of  4,574  houses, 

built  by  lessees 129,442  16  8 

Royalties  of  mines,  minerals,  &c 12,849  9 3 

Tolls 10,317  1 6 

Manors  (quit-rents,  &c.)  3,081  2 10 

Plantations,  &c 2,634  5 7 


The  above  is  exclusive  of  14,000  acres,  com- 
prising the  Windsor  Castle  domain. 

Water  Rates  in  the  Metropolis. — We 
recently  alluded  to  the  somewhat  “ sharp  prac- 
tice ” of  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  metropolitan 
water  companies,  in  taking  advantage  of  a mani- 
fest oversight  in  recent  legislation.  This  over- 
sight is  likely  to  be  remedied  before  long,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  taken  up  the 
question.  At  a recent  meeting  of  that  body,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roche,  “That 
it  be  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
advisability  of  introducing  into  Parliament  a Bill 
for  amending  the  Acts  relating  to  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis.”  The  Corporation  of 
London  will  co-operate  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  this  matter. 

The  Slate  Trade  of  North  Wales. — The 
Blate  trade  of  North  Wales  is  at  the  present  time 
very  flourishing.  The  demand  appears  to  be 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  rise  in  price,  orders  are  very  press- 
ing.  Notice  has  been  given  by  all  the  quarry 
proprietors,  both  in  Merionethshire  and  Carnar- 
vonshire, of  a further  rise  for  November  1 of 
about  10  per  cent.,  making  a total  rise  within  the 
last  three  years  of  about  33£  per  cent,  on  some 
sizes,  and  50  per  cent,  on  others.  Best  slates, 
20  by  10,  which  were  formerly  quoted  at  135s., 
are  now  180s.,  and  16  by  8,  and  14  by  10,  which 
were  formerly  63s.,  are  now  in  great  demand  at 
the  advanced  tariff  price  of  100s. 

“ Herne  Bay  Brick  Fields  Company.” — 
This  company,  advertised  in  our  last  issue,  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
working  a brickfield  at  Herne  Bay,  Kent,  con- 
sisting of  about  sixty-three  acres.  The  lease  is 
for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  at  a rental 
and  royalty,  and  power  is  given  to  extend  the 
term  to  ninety-nine  years.  Herne  Bay  is 
favourably  situated  for  any  demand  from  several 
important  towns,  being  only  seventeen  miles 
from  Margate,  with  its  rising  neighbour  West- 
gate-on-Sea,  twenty-two  miles  from  Ramsgate, 
and  ten  miles  from  Faversham,  whilst  London 
is  only  fifty-five  miles  distant. 

A Disputed  Contract. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  St.  Pancras  Board  of  Guardians  on  the 
21st  inst.,  Mr.  Bridgman,  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Aitchison,  the  contractor  for  the  new  buildings, 
attended,  and  it  appeared  from  the  statements 
made  by  them  that  the  contractor  had  made  a 
mistake  in  his  tender  of  200 J.,  which  the  archi- 
tect declined  to  sanction,  and  the  contractor  re- 
fused to  give  up  possession  of  the  building  until 
the  Board  consented  to  pay  the  2002.,  and 
alleged  that  the  keys  of  the  building  and  pos- 
session were  given  up  without  his  sanction.  The 
matter  consequently  remains  in  abeyance. 

Connell’s  Sure  Water-Waste  Preventer- 
In  the  abstract  we  have  no  great  love  for  water, 
waste  preventers ; but,  under  many  circum- 
stances now  they  must  be  used,  and  the  arrange- 
ment patented  by  Mr.  Connell  seems  a very 
ingenious  and  effective  one.  The  principle  of  the 
article  is  explained  in  our  advertising  columns. 
It  is  simple  in  construction  and  is  adjusted  to 
run  about  two  gallons,  which  quantity  it  delivers 
in  two  distinct  operations  each  time  the  closet 
is  used,  the  first  when  the  cloBet-handle  is  palled 
up, — this  flushes  and  cleanses  the  pan ; the 
second,  when  the  handle  is  put  down, — this 
flashes  and  seals  the  pan. 

A Marine  Residence  in  Ireland. — Classy- 
bawn  House,  Mullaghmore,  within  fifteen  miles 
of  Sligo,  has  just  been  completed,  as  a marine 
residence  for  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper- 
Temple.  The  building,  which  is  in  the  Domestic 
Gothic  style,  occupies  a picturesque  site.  The 
masonry  throughout  is  pitch-faced  ashlar,  the 
local  stone  being  used,  the  dressings  being  from 
the  Mountcharles  quarries.  Mr.  J.  R.  Carroll, 
of  Dublin,  is  the  architect ; Mr.  Hollwey  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works  j and  Mr.  Morris  was  the 
builder. 


“ Back-Passages  ” at  Middlesbrough. — 
The  Middlesbrough  Town  Council  seems  to  have 
been  for  some  time  past  contending  with  builders 
and  property-owners  as  to  the  width  to  be 
observed  for  the  back-passages  or  narrow  lanes 
in  the  rear  of  the  houses.  The  Town  Council 
insists  on  these  passages  being  12  ft.  wide ; the 
building  and  land  jobbing  interests  are  agitating 
for  9 ft.,  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  elevate 
the  controversy  into  the  region  of  an  election 
test  on  the  1st  of  November.  A local  firm  has 
sent  in  plans  of  houses  which  show  neither  back- 
passages  nor  back-doors.  It  is  stated  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bye-laws  to  enforce  a back- 
passage. 

Birmingham  Improvements. — The  Bir- 
mingham Town  Council  have  adopted  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  great  scheme  of  municipal 
extension  by  the  approval  of  the  report  of  the 
Water  Committee,  setting  forth  the  terms 
arranged  with  the  local  Waterworks  Company 
for  the  transfer  of  their  business  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  terms  of  purchase  inolude  a perpetual 
annuity  of  541,4911.,  a sum  of  about  3,0001.  for 
winding-up  purposes,  and  such  a sum  in  cash  as 
shall  be  equal  to  the  dividend  payable  by  the 
company  for  the  current  half-year.  These  pay- 
ments are  secured  upon  the  waterworks  and  the 
borough  rates. 

Proposed  Baths  for  Lowestoft. — On  the 
11th  inst.  a meeeting  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Hotel,  Lowestoft,  to  take  into  consideration  a 
project  for  the  establishment  of  public  baths, 
reading,  billiard,  and  assembly  rooms.  Mr. 

J.  L.  Clemence  produced  the  plans  of  the  con- 
templated building.  The  site  is  proposed  to  be 
the  corner  piece  of  ground  between  the  bridge 
and  pier-gate.  A skating  rink  is  included  in 
the  arrangements.  The  coat  of  the  works  will 
be  about  10,OOOZ.,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
capital  was  subscribed  in  the  room. 

Death  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone. — The 
death  is  announced  of  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone, 
whose  name  has  been  for  half  a century  before 
the  world  as  the  discoverer  of  that  portion  of 
electric  science  whioh,  by  the  practical  aid  of 
Sir  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  resulted  in  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph,  with  all  its 
manifold  applications  to  the  purposes  of  daily 
life.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  19th  inst.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  born  in  Gloucester 
in  the  year  1802,  and  educated  for  the  trade  of 
a maker  of  musical  instruments. 

St.  Alban’s  School  of  Art. — The  conver- 
sazioni given  by  the  committee  of  the  St.  Alban’s 
School  of  Science  and  Art,  have  met  with  a very 
considerable  amount  of  success.  In  connexion 
with  the  conversazioni  is  a loan  exhibition  of 
works  of  art,  &c.,  whioh  forms  the  chief  attraction, 
and  it  even  exceeds  all  the  anticipations  that 
had  been  entertained  for  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  in  this  direction.  Hope 
is  expressed  that  the  time  is  ooming  when  this 
town,  like  Watford,  will  have  a public  building 
and  public  library  of  its  own. 

The  Herts  County  Surveyorship. — At 
the  Herts  Quarter  Sessions,  on  the  21st  iust.,  the 
County  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they 
had  resolved  that,  until  the  appointment  of  a 
county  surveyor  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Thos.  Smith,  the  duties  of  the  office  should  con- 
tinue to  be  performed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Urban  A. 
Smith,  of  Hertford,  on  whom  those  duties  had 
for  some  long  time  past  devolved.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  late  Mr.  T.  Smith  had  for  a period  of 
forty  years  fulfilled  the  duties  of  county  sur- 
veyor. 

Memorial  to  Bishop  Terrott.— A mural 

tablet  has  justbeen  erected  in  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Edinburgh,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Bishop  Terrott.  The  tablet,  which  stands  about 
12  ft.  in  height,  was  designed  by  Mr.  David 
Bryce,  R.S.A.,  in  a style  harmonising  with  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  church ; and  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  John  Rhind,  sculptor,  in  Sicilian 
marble.  Resting  on  a corbelled  base,  it  is  flanked 
with  shafts  and  surmounted  with  Gothic  arching, 
which,  as  well  as  the  base,  is  enriched  with, 
ornamental  detail. 

New  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Surrey.— The 

A-Sylums  at  Wandsworth  and  Brookwood  being 
found  insufficient  to  accommodate  the  continually 
increasing  number  of  lunatics  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  Surrey  Quarter 
Sessions  last  week,  to  build  a third  asylum,  and 
a committee  was  empowered  to  purchase  a Bite 
at  a cost  not  exceeding  12,0001. 
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The  Strike  of  Plasterers  at  Dundee.— 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Dundee  plasterers  struck 
work  in  consequence  of  the  masters  refusing  to 
abide  by  the  rule  of  the  society  whioh  enacts 
that  or.ly  two  apprentices  and  one  mesBage-boy 
shall  be  allowed  to  each  shop.  On  the  23rd 
inst.  the  employers  intimated  their  intention  to 
stand  by  the  society’s  rules.  The  men  said  the 
strike  had  cost  the  society  120L,  and  that  em- 
ployment could  not  bo  resumed  unless  part  of 
that  outlay  was  refunded.  The  employers  have 
agreed  to  give  55 1. 

Clock  and  Watch  Makers’  Asylum, 
Southgate. — On  the  23rd  in6t.,  two  memorial 
houses, — the  “ Workmen’s  Memorial  House,” 
and  the  “ F.  A.  Taylor  Memorial  House,”  which 
have  been  added  to  the  Clock  and  Watch  Makers’ 
Asylum,  near  Southgate,  were  opened.  The 
“ workmen’s  house  ” was  built  by  the  aid  of 
shilling  subscriptions  from  the  journeymen  watoh 
and  clock  makers  of  Clerkenwell  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Henry  Carpenter,  of  Moorgate- street,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Ely,  of  Colney  Hatch,  the 
builder. 

Southwark  Bridge. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council,  on  the  21st  inst.,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  J. 
Cockerell, — “That  as  the  relief  to  the  increasing 
traffic  between  the  north  and  the  south  of  the 
river  Thames  contemplated  by  the  Corporation 
when  it  purchased  and  freed  from  toll  Southwark 
Bridge  has  failed  to  be  accomplished,  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  to 
obtain  designs  and  estimates  for  improving  the 
gradients  of  the  bridge,  and  to  report  to  the 
court  forthwith.” 

Proposed  Restoration  of  a Ruined 
Church. — lb  is  proposed  to  restore  the  ruins  of 
Steetly  Church,  near  Worksop,  in  order  to  supply 
the  churoh  necessities  of  the  ne;ghbourhood.  A 
service  in  furtherance  of  the  proposal  was  held 
in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  on  the  17th  inst.,  and 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
whom  the  property  is  vested,  have  intimated 
their  approval,  and  promised  their  aid. 

New  Street  in  Shoreditch.  — The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  agreed  to  contribute 
one-half  the  net  cost  (55,8001.)  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  street  from  Worship-street,  Shore- 
ditch, to  Sun-street,  Bishopsgato.  This  new 
street  will  greatly  obviate  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  permanent  closing  of  Sun-street 
by  the  erection  of  the  new  terminus  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway. 

A Proposed  Recreation  Ground  for 
Chatham. — At  a meeting  of  the  Chatham 
Local  Board  of  Health,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  it  was 
resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of  Colonel  Stokes, 
C.B.,  Commanding  Royal  Engineer,  to  let  a 
quantity  of  land,  near  the  Martello  Tower, 
Hamond-liill,  for  the  purpose  of  a public  recrea- 
tion ground.  The  Local  Board  is  to  pay  a rent 
of  51.  per  acre  per  annum  to  the  War  Office. 

Proposed  Baths  for  the  South  Side  of 
Glasgow. — Last  week,  a meeting  of  gentlemen 
interested  in  the  formation  of  a company  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  swimming,  Turkish,  and  other 
baths  on  the  south  side  of  Glasgow,  was  held  in 
the  Religious  Institution  Rooms.  Councillor 
Wm.  Wilson  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  well 
attended.  Before  the  meeting  separated  no  fewer 
than  400  shares  were  taken  up  by  thirty-three 
subscribers. 

Death  of  the  Clerk  of  Works  at  Chester 
Cathedral. — The  Chester  Chronicle  announces 
the  death  of  Mr.  James  Frater,  the  clerk  of  the 
works  at  Chester  Cathedral.  For  the  past 
eighteen  months  he  had  been  in  bad  health,  and 
he  died  last  week  of  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
He  had  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years. 

Trade  Census  in  Germany. — The  German 
Government  has  ordei’ed  a general  census  of 
trades,  which  is  to  show  how  many  persons  in 
every  parish  follow  each  several  calling.  The 
results  will  be  compiled  in  the  shape  of  tables 
for  the  various  States  and  the  entire  empire. 
Preparations  are  now  in  progress  for  the  census, 
which  is  to  be  taken  on  December  1st. 

Proposed  Hew  Municipal  Buildings  for 
Nottingham. — The  Nottingham  Town  Council 
has  decided  to  advertise  for  plans  and  designs  of 
proposed  new  town-hall,  free  library,  sessions 
court,  police  court,  judges’  rooms,  &c.  The  site 
selected  is  at  the  corner  of  Broad-street  and  St. 
John’s-street. 


Charing-cross  Hotel. — It  is  rumoured  that 
the  already  gigantic  Charing-cross  Hotel  is  to 
be  extended,  if  Parliamentary  powers  oan  be 
obtained  next  session.  The  company  is  prepared 
to  spend  20,0001.  on  the  building  of  additional 
premises,  and  the  services  of  a surveyor  have 
already  been  engaged  in  “ looking  over  ” the 
property  adjoining  the  hotel  in  Villiers-street. 

Knightsbridge  Barracks.  — An  evening 
paper  has  the  following The  question  of 
removing,  or  rather  rebuilding,  Knightsbridge 
Barracks  has  been  settled  apparently.  We  hear 
that  on  Monday  a considerable  part  of  the 
barracks  began  to  fall  in.  Some  of  the  troops 
had  immediately  to  be  removed. 

Proposed  New  Recreation  Ground  for 
Southampton.  — The  Southampton  Town 
Council  have  decided  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  authorities  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  for 
the  purchase  of  Porter’s  Meadow,  near  the  Plat- 
form, in  order  to  lay  it  out  as  a place  for  public 
recreation. 

The  Disney  Professorship  of  Archjeology, 
Cambridge. — The  Rev.  Churchill  Babington, 
M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  was,  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  re-elected  for  five  years  to  the 
Disney  Professorship  of  Archmology. 

Sudden  Death  of  a Retired  Builder. — 
Mr.  William  Parmenter,  who  for  many  years 
carried  on  business  at  Booking,  as  a builder,  died 
very  suddenly  on  the  IGLh  inst.,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

Accidents  at  the  New  Law  Courts. — 

Four  men  are  now  lying  in  King’s  College  Hos- 
pital suffering  from  injuries  sustained  at  the 
works  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  near  Temple  Bar. 


TENDERS 

For  additions,  Ac.,  St.  Mary's  Priory,  Stamford-hill, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Wray,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Linsdell  & Giffard : — 

Stamp  A Bowtle,  accepted. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Ann’s  Church,  8onth 
Lamboth-road.  Mr.  R.  Parkinson,  architect.  Mr.  F.  T. 
Mullett,  eurveyor : — 

Jackson  & Shaw  £3,913  0 0 

Adamson  A Son  3,590  0 0 

Small  3,6*9  0 0 

Morter 3,520  0 0 

Kish 3,119  0 0 

Hill,  Higgs,  A Hill 3,400  0 0 

Beards 3,354  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Turkish,  plunge,  and  other  baths, 
at  Barrow. iu- Furness,  for  Mr.  Daniel  Routledge.  Mr. 
Howard  Evans,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 
Contract  -Vo.  1. 

Ward  £1.320  0 0 

Saddler  Wood,  A Andrews 

Kclsall 

Henderson 

Gilchrist 

Gradwell  (accepted)  


1,289  10  0 
1,240  0 O 
1,185  0 0 
1,153  0 0 
1,150  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  saw-mills,  stables,  Ac.,  for  Messrs- 
Eldridgo  & Youngman,  at  Glen  gall-road,  Old  Kent-road. 
Mr.  Charles  Beil,  architect  ; — 

Whecker £1,718  18  0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 1,*>79  0 0 

Staines 1,674  0 0 

Baguley  1,848  0 0 

Nightingale  1,«43  0 0 

GreenwoodA Son 1,600  0 0 

Shepherd  1,593  0 O 

Stephenson 1,515  0 0 

Ball  1,506  0 0 

Tarrant  & Son  1,485  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  dining-halls,  kitchen,  bakery, 
Ao.,  and  alterations  to  laundry,  including  machinery  and 
cooking  apparatus,  Ac.,  at  St.  Pancras  workhouse,  for  the 
tiuardiuns  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Pancras.  Mr.  H.  U.  Bridg- 
man, architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Barnett 
and  Messrs.  Brown,  Baker,  A Formes 


Wilson,  Brothers  

Niblett  

Oliver 

Merritt  A Ashby 

Crockett  

Elkington 

Aitchisou  A Walker 

Hunt 

Moreland  & Nixon 

Brachcr  A 8on  

Manley  A Rogers  (accepted), 


. £13,590 
13,203 
12,975 
12,933  O 

12*760  0 
12,590  0 
12,440  0 
12,440  0 
12,393  0 
12,365  0 
11,870  0 
11,750  0 
11,342  0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  Hebrew  Library  in  St.  James’s-place,  Aldgate. 
Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  A Pearson,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Green  :— 

Rivett  £2,331  0 

Killby 2,308  0 

Bangs  & Co 

Newman  & Mann 

Merritt  & Ashby 2,2  n 

Elkington  2,231 

Lidstone 2,220 

Brass  2,185 

Langmead  & Way  2,109 

Browne  & Robinson  2,090 

Smith  1,977 


2,243 


For  Portsmouth  Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.  George  Bake, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  P.  Foster 
AC.  M.  Houghton: — 


Langdon * 

Martin 

Colls  & Sou  

Kirk  A Randall 

Condcr 

Langley  

DoWD9  

Roberts  

Sibley  

Burbidge 

Bramble,  Brothers 

Evans  

Light  

Ward  

h tii  * uiggs)  & 'ii  lii : 

Cooper... 

Quick  (accepted) 

• Error  ii 


..£101,200  0 
,.  87,600  0 

84,345  0 
,.  81,479  0 

..  80,660  0 

..  80,069  0 

79,600  0 
..  76,950  0 

76,779  0 
..  76,271  0 

,.  76,250  0 

,.  76,100  0 

,.  75,990  0 

75,130  0 
76,000  0 
,.  74,783  0 


For  a shooting  box,  at  Eastley  Wootton,  New  Forest* 
Hauts,  for  Capt.  A.  P.  Beaumont.  Mr.  J.  Turk  Lacey, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths : — 

Dashwood  (accepted) £2,442  0 0 


For  dwelling-house,  offices,  and  stabling,  at  High- 
street,  Sutton,  for  Mr.  A.  Adds.  Mr.  J.  Turk  Lacey, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths: — 

AviwsiCo £2,060  0 0 

Messotn  1,948  0 0 

8parrow 1,900  0 0 

Coff 1,860  0 0 

Kcal 1,740  0 0 

Potter 1,540  0 0 


For  stabling  and  garden-walling,  at  Eastley  W ootton. 
New  Forest,  Hants,  lor  Capt.  A.  P.  Beaumont.  Mr.  J. 
Turk  Lacey,  architect:  — 

Dashwood  (accepted) £1,104  8 10 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Giles’s  new  Infants’  School, 
Waterloo- street,  Camberwell.  Mr.  J.  TurkLacey,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths  : — 

Revised  Tenders. 

Minard  £1,714  0 0 

Maxwell l,6t>7  0 0 

Goad  1,621  0 0 

Thompson  1,670  0 0 

Oliver  1,600  0 0 

Hayworth  1,477  0 u 

Pritchard  (accepted) 1,398  0 0 


For  reconstructing  3 and  4,  Agnes  Villas,  Bayswator- 
road.  Messrs.  Joseph  A Poaraou,  architects  : - 

Utl),  Higgs,  A Hill  £11,685  0 0 

Killby 11,487  0 0 

Scrivener  A White 11,268  0 0 

Nightingale 11,223  0 0 

Newman  A Manu  11,185  0 0 

Downs  A Co 10,812  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 10,781  0 0 

Coleman  9,792  5 0 

Elkington 9,774  0 0 

For  constructing  about  550  feet  of  12-in.  pipe  sewer,  Ac.,. 
Dorville-gardens,  Hammersmith,  for  Mr.  F.  Biers,  jun. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Bean,  engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  J . 
Bean 

Thompson  A Son £320  0 0 

Keeble  (accepted)  295  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a school  for  1,104  children,  on  the- 
site  iu  Wolverley-street,  Bethnal-green,  for  the  School 
Board  for  Loudon.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber: 


Williams  A Son  .. 

Dove,  Brothers  

Scrivener  A White.... 

Lawrence 

Stimp8on  A Co.  

Hobson 

Boyce 

Ennor  

Pritchard 

Bruss 

Sheffield  (accepted)  . 


..£11,637  0 0 
..  11,003  0 0 
..  11,565  0 0 
..  11,470  0 O 
..  11,200  0 0 
..  11,226  0 0 
..  11,194  0 0 
..  11,094  0 0 
..  11,009  0 0 
..  11,033  0 0 
..  10,879  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  middle-class  dwellings  on  the  Crystal 
Palace-road  estate,  Peckham-rye,  for  the  Temperance 
Artisans',  Labourers’,  und  General  Dwellings  Associa- 
tion, Limited : — 

Newton  (accepted) £3,700  0 0 

For  finishings  to  one  pair  of  semi-detached  residences 
on  the  Mount  Pleasant  estate,  Hastings.  Messrs.  JelTrey 
A Skiller,  architects  :— 

Eldridge £1,655  10  0 

Yidler  1,265  10  O 

Russell 1,300  0 0 

Harman  1,269  0 0 

W’omersley 1,281  11  6 

Champion  1,268  14  O 

Nowers 995  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Roseau  House,  Addi- 
son-road,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  John  Lound.  Mr.  John 
Calder,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  O. 
Harms  • 

Merritt  A Ashby .....£3,145  0 0 

Ash  well  3,105  0 0 

I.oogmiro  A Burge 3,078  0 0 

Curtis 3,000  0 0 

Lascelles 2,999  0 0 

Falkener  2,975  0 0 

Colls  A Son 2,905  0 0 

For  building  the  Rotherhitho  Fire  Brigade  Station, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Georgo 
Vulliamy,  architect : — 

Shurmur  (accepted)  £3,987  0 0 

For  alterations  at  The  Crown,  Hackney.  Mr.  E.  Brown, 
architect : — . 

Stamp  A Bowtle,  accepted. 
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For  house  on  Green  Hill  estate,  Hampstead.  Messrs. 
Spalding  & Knight,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G. 

Fleetwood  : — 

Dove,  Brothers £2,550  0 0 

Downs  & Co 2,507  0 0 

Burford  2.431  0 0 

Roberts  2,415  0 0 

Carter  & 8on 2,398  0 0 

Lawrence  2,393  0 0 

By  waters 2,379  0 0 

Boyce  2,344  0 0 

Sharpington  A Cole 2,297  0 0 

Temple  & Foster  (accepted)  ...  2,158  0 0 


Fortho  erection  of  a school,  Rushmore-rosd,  Clapton- 
park,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Bobson, 
architect.  Quanti.ies  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & 
Neighbour:  — 

~ * ..£8,575  0 0 


W ilbatns  A Son 

Oliver  

Boyce  

Grover 

Newman  k Matin  , 

Ennor  

Hobson  

Wall,  Brothers  

Nightingale  


8,570  0 0 
8,499  0 0 
8,492  0 0 
8,394  0 0 
8,366  0 0 
8,348  0 0 
8,177  0 0 
7,989  0 0 
7,983  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a school,  Wellington-strect,  noxton, 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  It.  Robson, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Nicbolls:  — 

Boyce £9,495  0 0 

Williams  A Sou  9,495  0 0 

Coleman  9,442  0 0 

Ne«man  A Mann  9,397  0 0 

Hobson  9,359  0 0 

Grover 0,267  0 0 

Oliver  9.264  0 9 

Ennor  9,127  0 0 

Pritchard  9,045  0 0 

Nightingale  8,673  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers  8,930  0 0 

For  first  house  at  Roupell  Park, 

Welob.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect. 

Austin  : — 

Salmon  

Taylor 

Adamson  

McLachlao 

Lathey,  Brothers  

Pritchard  

Handler  

Newman  A Mann  

Hill,  Higgs,  A H ill 

Sharpington  A Cole 

Hobson  

Oarrett  


tor  Mr.  T.  Kemp 
Quantities  by  Mr. 

£3,395  0 0 
3,250  0 0 
3,016  0 0 
3,008  0 0 
2,995  0 0 
2,951  0 0 
2,950  0 0 
2,928  0 0 
2,916  0 0 
2,766  0 0 
,745  0 0 


2,703  0 0 


For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs,  to  Baptist 
Chapel,  Tottenham.  Messrs.  Charles  G.  Searle  A Sons, 
architects.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Searle  : — 

Newman  A Mann  £1,6C9  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 1,495  0 0 

Linsell  A Sons  1,400  0 0 

Roberts  1,245  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Haberdashers’ 
Arms,  114,  Pitfield-street,  Hoxton,  for  Mr.  Berry. 
Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Ebbs  A Son  £1,294  0 0 

Nightingale  1,293  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  1,270  0 0 

Lawrence  1,249  0 0 

Williams  1,232  0 0 

Anlcy  1,185  0 0 

Ennor 1,092  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Light  in  London"  (although  advertised,  we  are  compelled  to 
postpone  this  article).— T.  M.-H.  G — A.  M.-J.  P R.  T.— A.  4 C.  H. 
T.  K.  G.- J.  T.  L.-S.  Sc  B.-J.  & P.— G.  R.  I.-F.  A.  B.— M.  A.— 
. C.  K.— E.  L.  B — H.  H.-W.  W.  Y— T.  M.  B.— J.  F.-S.  & K.— 
. R— E.  P.— J.  T.  S— W.  S.— E.  E.-C.-W.  C.— J.  & S.— H.  P.  F.— 
P.  S.  (apply  to  au  architect).— B.  M.  (apply  to  an  architect  ; it  is  not 
province  to  furnish  designs  for  a reader's  special  purpose).— R.  B. 
(under  our  mark). — W,  G.  B.  (uext  week). 

i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

All  statements  of  facts,  list,  of  tenders,  Ac.  mast  be  accompanied 
y the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
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Light  in  London. 


E now  resume  our 
estimate  as  to_  the 
aggregate  cost  of 
producing  the  imita- 
tion - sunlight  with 
which  the  streets, 
the  houses,  and  the 
shops  of  this  Mam- 
moth Metropolis  are 
illumined  every  night 
after  dusk.* 

Light  by  day  is 
so  commonplace  a 
commodity  that  few 
trouble  their  wits  as 
to  whence  it  comes, 
or  what  is  the  ex- 
penditure of  Nature’s 
resources  required  to 
maintain  it.  Who 
but  an  enthusiast 
astronomer  bothers 
bis  brains  as  to  how 
many  tons  of  fuel 
are  needed  to  keep 
up  the  combustion 
in  the  solar  “ photo- 
sphere,” which,  like  a mighty  aurora  borealis, 
is  said  to  encompass  the  great  orb  of  day 
with  a pellicle  of  fire, — to  enfilm  the  dark 
globe  of  the  sun,  as  it  were,  with  a huge 
brilliant  bubble  of  light  and  heat  ? Who, 
too,  but  a dreamy  speculative  chemist  tries  to 
crack  with  his  “ wisdom-teeth  ” the  hard  nut  of 
the  cold  flames  of  “ phosphorescence,”  or  indulges 
in  wool-gathering  wonderment  as  to  how  it  is 
that  certain  bodies,  when  exposed  to  the  solar 
rays,  Beem  to  drink  in  the  sunlight  as  if  it  were 
some  luminous  liquid,  and  they  were  merely  so 
many  luoiferous  sponges  ; and  then  to  give  it  out 
again  in  the  dark,  divested  of  the  calorio  which 
originally  accompanied  it  P Or  who  but  some  far- 
seeing  genius,  like  the  elder  George  Stephenson, 
would  be  able  to  detect  in  the  light  and  heat  given 
off  by  burning  coal  only  an  evolution  of  so  muob 
“bottled  sunshine”  ; and  that  the  ignited  fossil 
timber  was  Bimply  rendering  up,  during  com. 
bustion,  the  glitter  and  the  glow  of  the  very  solar 
rays  whioh  it  had  absorbed  in  the  primeval 
forests, — long  before  any  human  being  had  left 
a footprint  on  the  sands  of  Time. 

But  so  it,  assuredly,  is.  Our  streets  and  our 
houses  are  lighted  up  at  night  with  the  self- 
same sunshine  whioh  the  carbon  of  the  ante- 
diluvian trees  had  imbibed  ages  upon  ages  ago. 
Nature  had  merely  treasured  the  golden  rays, 
and  kept  them  locked  in  the  subterranean  coffers 
of  the  earth,  until  such  time  as  man  should  dis- 
cover the  secret  spring  of  the  casket,  and  be  able 
to  claim  as  the  reward  of  his  cunning  the  glitter- 
ing jewels  of  light  and  heat  whioh  had  been  so 
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long  and  carefully  stored  for  him  in  the  reoesses 
of  the  great  geologioal  cabinet. 

But,  if  it  be  true  that  the  modern  invention  of 
gaslight  is  merely  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
liberating  the  pre-Adamite  bottled  sunshine,  it  is 
equally  true  that  every  artificial  light, — even 
that  of  a farthing  rushlight, — which  is  produced 
by  the  more  or  less  rapid  combustion  of  some  com. 
bustible  body  cannot  be  other  than  a gaslight, — 
since  no  combustible  can  be  inflamed  without 
being  first  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases. 
Henco  gaslight,  instead  of  being  an  innovation 
of  the  present  century,  is  as  old  as  artificial  light 
itself.  For  whether  the  light  be  derived  from 
the  combustion  of  a fixed  or  mineral  oil,  wax  or 
tallow,  it  is  merely  the  gas  from  the  decomposed 
oleaginous  or  fatty  matter  which  burns,  and, 
therefore,  the  light  is  essentially  a gaslight.  But 
with  this  difference : that  in  the  one  case  the 
carburetted  hydrogen  is  generated,  by  the  lamp 
or  candle,  on  the  premises  to  be  illumined; 
whereaB  in  the  other  the  “inflammable  air”  is 
manufactured  far  away,  and  transmitted  through 
tubes  to  the  plaoe  where  it  is  to  be  consumed. 

Suoh  are,  briefly,  some  of  the  chemical 
ouriosities  of  gaslight,  which,  we  repeat,  is 
simply  emancipated  fossil  sunlight ; while  every 
kind  of  artificial  light  arising  from  rapid  com- 
bustion is  merely  a more  or  less  crude  form  of 
gaslight. 

And  now  let  us  Bee  what  it  costs  to  illumine 
the  entire  metropolis  with  this  same  fossil  sun- 
light which  man  has,  only  within  the  last  century, 
learned  to  extract  from  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  coal.  Let  us  endeavour  to  form  an 
estimate  as  to  how  many  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  have  been  sunk  in  the  construction  of  the 
several  gasworks  throughout  this  giant  capital ; 
how  many  thousand  miles  of  gas-mains  lie  buried 
beneath  the  London  paving-stones;  and  what 
must  have  been  the  original  expense  of  laying 
them  down,  as  well  as  what  amount  of  money  is 
needed  yearly  to  maintain  them  in  a state  of 
repair ; what  sum  it  must  have  taken  to  stud 
the  2,500  miles  of  streets  iu  London,  with  almost 
as  many  lights  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmanent; 
what  quantity  of  coal  is  annually  required  to 
keep  them  all  burning  for  twelve  hours  on  an 
average  every  night  throughout  the  entire  twelve- 
month  ; how  many  million  thousands  of  cubic 
feet  of  gas  they  collectively  consume  per  annum ; 
and,  lastly,  how  muoh  wealth  the  united  rate- 
payers of  the  metropolis  have  to  disburse  every 
year,  in  order  to  meet  this  enormous  aggregate 
expenditure. 

The  details,  when  thus  massed  intoone  vastcon- 
summate  calculation,  seem  to  be  almost  beyond 
the  possibility  of  human  ken  ; and  yet  it  will  be 
found  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  Government  re- 
turns in  connexion  with  the  subject,  the  task  is 
by  no  means  so  difficult  as  at  the  first  rough 
glance  it  would  appear. 

Imprimis,  of  the  several  gas  companies  distri- 
buted throughout  London. 

These,  but  a few  years  back,  were  some  four- 
teen in  number;  at  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, there  are  but  eight  in  existence;  four 
on  either  side  of  the  river, — the  “ Chartered, 


or,  as  it  i-3  now  styled,  the  “ Gaslight  and  Coke 
Company,”  having  absorbed  no  less  than  four  of 
the  previously-existing  companies  (to  wit,  the 
“ City  of  London,”  the  “ Great  Central,”  the 
“ Equitable,”  and  the  “ Western”, — so  that  it  is 
now  not  only  the  oldest  but  the  largest  of  the 
metropolitan  gasworks;  while  the  “Commercial” 
has  swallowed  up  the  “ British,”  and  within  the 
last  month  amalgamated  with  the  “ Ratcliff.” 

The  districts  supplied  by  the  eight  existing 
companies  being  severally  regulated  by  what  is 
termed  the  "Metropolis  Gas  Act”  of  August, 
18G0,  it  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  to 
define  the  localities  appertaining  to  eaoh  par- 
ticular company,  to  give  a brief  abstract  of  the 
Act  in  question  (23rd  & 24th  Viet.,  cap.  125), 
which  is  entitled  “ An  Act  for  the  Better  Regu- 
lating the  Supply  of  Gas  to  the  Metropolis.” 

The  preamble  to  this  Act  runs  nearly  as 
follows : — 

Whereas  the  following  Gas  Companies  (that  ia  to  eay) 
the  ‘ Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,*  the  ‘ City  of  London 
Company,’  the  ‘ Commercial,’  the  * Equitable,’  the  * Great 
Central,’  the  ‘Independent,’  the  ‘London,’  the  ‘Phcenix,’ 
the  ‘ Ratcliff,’  the  ‘ Surrey  Consumers,’  the  ‘ South  Me- 
tropolitan,’ the  ‘Western,’  and  the  ‘Imperial’  (thirteen 
in  all)  aro  for  the  most  part  incorporated  by  Parliament  for 
supplying  several  districts  of  the  metropolis  with  gas; 
and  the  said  companies  have  agreed  (instead  of  supplying 
gas  by  different  mains  in  the  same  district ) each  to  confine 
its  supply  to  a separate  district,  in  order  to  economise 
capital  and  avoid  the  too  frequent  opening  of  the  public 
streets,  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  that  such  districting 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament : and  whereas 
it  is  also  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
due  regulation  of  all  companies  and  persons  supplying  gas 
within  the  metropolis  : May  it  therefore  please  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,”  &o. 

Then  come  the  various  seotions,  of  which  the 
subjoined  is  a brief  epitome, — more  particularly 
as  regards  the  main  clauses  of  the  Act. 

“ The  sanctioning  of  the  assignment  of  different  districts 
to  the  different  gas  companies  is  to  be  subject  to  triennial 
revision ; the  gas  companies  are  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  bear  the  costs  of  altering  the  dis- 
trict ; they  are  to  light  the  streets  when  required  by  the 
authorities,  but  are  not  to  be  compelled  to  light  any  street 
where  the  lamps  are  at  a greater  distanoe  apart  than 
75  yards;  the  local  authorities  may,  if  they  think  lit, 
provide  the  lamp-posts  and  lamps;  the  illuminating  power 
and  purity  of  the  gas  supplied  is  to  be  such  as  to  produce, 
from  an  argand  burner  having  15  holes  and  a 7-inch 
chimney,  and  consuming  5 cubic  feet  an  hour,  a light 
equal  to  that  produced  by  not  less  than  13  sperm 
candles  of  6 to  the  pound,  and  each  burning  120  grs.  an 
hoar.  The  limit  of  charge  for  the  ga9  for  the  publio 
lamps  is  to  be  not  higher  than  the  lowest  rate  charged  to 
any  private  consumer;  incoming  tenants  are  not  to  be 
calledupontopay  the  arrears  of  outgoing  ones;  consumers 
are  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Home  Secretary  on 
any  increase  in  the  price  of  gas  ; the  Home  Secretary  is 
to  have  power  to  issue  form9  of  accounts  to  be  filled  up  by 
the  gas  companies ; each  company  is  to  cause  to  be  made 
a map  of  its  particular  district,  showing  the  mains  or 
pipes  laid  down  in  it,  and  also  the  lines,  sizes,  and  depths 
beneath  the  surface  of  all  their  existing  mains,  and  before 
the  end  of  December  in  every  year  is  to  make  such  alte- 
rations in  the  map  as  may  bo  necessary;  such  map  is  to 
be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which 
the  district  may  be  situate,  and  to  be  open  to  be  in- 
spected by  any  one  on  payment  of  Is. ; the  pipes  are  to  be 
laid  so  as  not  to  be  possible  to  contaminate  the  water  by 
any  escape  of  gas.” 

This  Act  may  be  regarded  as  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  present  system  of  Metropolitan 
Gas  Supply, — assigning  to  each  particular  com- 
pany its  particular  privileges ; and,  in  accord- 
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Rnce  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the 
metropolis  has  been  parcelled  out  among  the 
eight  existing  companies,  with  their  districts  of 
supply,  in  the  undermentioned  manner: — 

I.  On  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Thames. 

1.  The  Chartered  or  Gas  Light  and  Cohe  Com- 
pany.— The  whole  of  the  City  up  to  Whitechapel ; 
the  entire  West-Central  and  Western  divisions 
lying  between  Oxford-street  and  the  river  (for- 
merly snpplied  by  the  “ Equitable  ”)  ; as  well  as 
the  locality  beyond  Bayswater  up  to  Shepherd’s- 
bush  (formerly  supplied  by  the  “Western”); 
with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  in  the 
“ heart  ” of  the  district  which  is  snpplied  by  the 
“ London.” 

2.  The  Imperial. — The  entire  North  of  London 
up  to  Kingeland,  except  a small  slice  whioh 
appertains  to  the  “ Independent.” 

3.  The  Independent—  Part  of  Finsbury,  and 
St.  Luke’s  ; as  well  as  all  Shoreditoh  and  Kings- 
land  ; together  with  a small  slice  in  the  district 
supplied  by  the  “Imperial.” 

4.  The  Commercial. — Spitalfields, Whitechapel, 
Mile-end,  Stepney,  and  Bow  Common  ; as  well 
as  (now)  Wapping,  Ratoliff,  and  Shadwoll, — this 
company  having  recently  amalgamated  with  the 
“ Ratcliff,”  which  formerly  supplied  those  dis- 
tricts. 

II.  On  the  Southern  Side  of  the  Thames. 

5.  The  London. — From  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Vanxball  ; aB  well  as  Kennington-road  and  West- 
minster Bridge-read;  together  with  a small  slice 
in  the  heart  of  the  district  supplied  by  the 
“ Chartered.” 

6.  The  Phcenix. — From  Yauxhall  Bridge  to 
Wandsworth  ; as  well  as  all  Clapham  and  Ken. 
nington,  and  stretching  from  Brixton,  on  the 
west,  to  Greenwich  and  Blackheath,  on  the  east. 

7.  South  Metropolitan . — Brixton,  Streatham, 
and  Camberwell,  extending  to  Rotherhithe  and 
Deptford. 

8.  Surrey  Consumers' . — The  whole  of  Rother- 
bithe  and  Deptford. 

Having,  then,  set  forth  the  number,  as  well  as 
defined  the  districts,  of  the  several  metropolitan 
gas  companies  at  present  existing,  the  next 
problem  to  be  solved  is, — What  is  the  amount  of 
capital  which  has  been  invested  in  the  whole  of 
the  above-mentioned  gas-works  ? for  that  will 
tell  ns  directly  how  much  money  it  has  taken  to 
light  London  with  gas.  Thanks  to  the  Govern- 
ment Returns,  this  can  be  easily  arrived  at. 

Well,  from  the  published  “Accounts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Gas  Companies  for  the  Year  1874,” 
we  gather,  according  to  the  several  “ Statements 
of  ‘ Share  Capital,’  ‘ Loan  Capital,’  and  ‘ Capital 
Account,’  ” forming  the  first  three  tables  printed 
in  the  returns  of  each  company,  that, — 


Up  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1874, 


Had 
Paid  up. 

Had 

Borrowed. 

Had 

Expended. 

The  Chartered  or 
Gas  Light  and 

£ 

£ 

£ b.  d. 

Coke  Company  ... 

3,150/00 

Imperial  

2,729,955 

384,751 

496,750 

2,975,174  1 0 

South  Metropolitan 

367,544  1 6 

450,000 

Independent  

229,000 

25,000 

234,245  11  1 

732,580 

142,792 

810,239  13  0 

882, 0C0 

175,000 

989,054  10  3 

100,000 

15,670 

113,397  19  0 

Surrey  Consumers... 

229,995 

60,000 

289,521  13  6 

Total 

8,887,281 

1,828,712 

10,040,580  10  1 

Hence  we  perceive  that  up  to  the  end  of  last 
year,  there  had  been  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of 
eight  millions  and  three-quarters  of  money  paid 
up  in  shares,  and  upwards  of  one  million  and 
three-quarters  more  borrowed,  or  very  nearly  ten 
millions  and  three  quarters  raised  altogether  by 
the  metropolitan  gas  companies ; while  of  this 
amount  a fraction  more  than  ten  millions  bad 
been  expended.  So  that  we  may  say,  in  round 
numbers,  that  it  has  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
ten  millions  of  pounds  sterling  at  least  to  light 
London  with  gas ; for  not  only  has  more  than 
that  sum  been  expended  by  the  above  nine 
existing  successful  companies,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  extra  has  been  lost  by  other 
non-existing,  because  non-successful,  ones.* 


Thus  we  land  at  the  conclusion  that  it  has 
taken  as  much  as  ten  millions  of  money  to 
develop  the  present  machinery  and  appliances  for 
the  lighting  of  London  with  gas.  Now,  this  sum 
includes,  of  course,  the  cost  of  buildings  and 
apparatus  required  for  the  “ works,”  the  sums 
paid  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  for  law 
charges,  the  expense  incurred  in  laying  down 
the  mains  and  service-pipes,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  meters. 

A glance  at  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  collec- 
tive metropolitan  gas  companies  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1874  will  readily  teach  us  how  the  paid- 
up  capital  is  generally  disbursed,  and  thus  enable 
us  to  determine, — approximately  at  least,  if  not 
definitely,— the  next  point  in  our  inquiry,  viz., 
what  has  been  the  cost  of  the  collective 
“ works,”  and  what  the  expense  of  laying  down 
the  united  “mains”  throughout  London.  For  in- 
stance : the  gross  expenditure  of  the  nine  me- 
tropolitan companies  (including  the  “ Ratcliff  ”) 
amounted  in  the  course  of  last  year  to  a fraction 
more  than  620,0001.,  and  of  this  sum,  470,0001., 
or  upwards  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  was 
paid  for  “ new  buildings  and  machinery,”  and 
122,0001.  odd,  or  very  nearly  20  per  cent.,  for 
“ new  and  additional  mains  and  service  pipes  ” ; 
while  the  remaining  27,0001.  odd,  or  but  5 per 
cent,  of  the  entire  expenditure,  went  for 
sundries, — such  as  “ new  and  additional  meters, 
the  acquisition  of  land,  law  charges,  and  the 
like.*  So  that  at  this  rate  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  capital  of  the  gas  companies  is  required 
for  the  “works,”  and  one-fifth  for  new  and 
additional  mains.  Supposing,  then,  this  propor- 
tion, or  something  near  it,  to  hold  good  generally, 
it  follows  that  of  the  ten  million  pounds  capital 
expended  altogether  by  the  before-mentioned 
nine  companies,  the  buildings  and  machinery 
must  have  swallowed  up  some  six  to  seven  and  a 
half  millions,  whilst  the  mains  and  service  pipes 
for  the  whole  of  London  must  have  cost  some 
two  to  three  and  a half  millions  sterling  ! 

Thatthegas-worksthemselves  should  absorb  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  metro- 
politan companies  will  excite  little  or  no  wonder 
among  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  extent 
of  the  buildings  and  machinery  required  for  the 
production  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  gas  they 
are  now  called  upon  to  manufacture.  “ Some  of 
the  large  London  works,  indeed,”  said  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  “ Gas-lighting”  in  the  “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  ” (the  8th  edition  of  1856) 
“ have  to  send  out  from  a million  to  a million 
and  a half  of  cubio  feet  of  gas  each  night;  whilst 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  Chartered  Gas  Works 
are  required  to  supply  not  less  than  five  million 
cubic  feet  nightly  from  their  three  stations  ! ” 

But  this  was  written  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
when  the“  Chartered”  had  not  yet  absorbed  the 
“ City  of  London,”  the  “ Equitable,”  the  “ Great 
Central,”  and  the  “Western”  Companies,  and 
when,  indeed,  London  was  not  only  much  smaller 
(containing  50  per  cent,  less  houses  than  at 
present),  but  lighted  by  as  many  as  fourteen  gas 
works,  instead  of  only  eight  or  nine  as  now. 
Consequently,  the  supply  of  gas  which  was 
thought  prodigious  but  a quarter  of  a century 
ago  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  comparatively 
insignificant ; for,  according  to  the  Government 
Returns,  the  nine  London  companies  produced 
altogether,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1874,  the 
astounding  volume  of  14,000  millions  of  cubic 
feet !— which  is  at  the  rate  of  38£  millions  every 
day  throughout  the  twelvemonth.  Of  this 
enormous  supply  the  “ Chartered  ” sent  out  daily, 
on  an  average,  12f  millions,  the  “ Imperial  ” very 
nearly  11  millions,  while  the  other  seven 
companies  collectively  furnished  the  remaining 
14j  millions,  or  more  than  two  million  cubio 
feet  each,  on  an  average,  each  day  the  year 
through.  Hence,  as  the  winter  nights  are  twice 
as  long  as  the  summer  ones,  it  follows  that  the 
“ Chartered,”  instead  of  having  to  manufacture 
barely  two  millions  of  cubic  feet  per  diem  in  the 
summer  time,  and  five  millions  in  midwinter, 
has  now  to  produce  as  many  as  eight  and  a half 
millions  for  the  short  evenings,  and  not  less  than 
17  millions  of  cubic  feet  for  the  longer  ones  ! 

Now,  a pound  of  Newcastle  coal,  according  to 
the  best  experiments,  will  yield  from  4 to  5 cubic 


* The  following  table  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of 
vhe  several  metropolitan  gasworks,  estimated  according  to 
the  relative  amounts  of  their  paid-up  capital.  Taking  the 
share  capital  of  the  Chartered  as  100'0,  the  following  per- 
contages  will  express  the  proportionate  amouut  of  money 
invested  in  the  other  establishments 


Chartered 100  0 

Imperial  86'6 

Phcenix 280 

London 232 

Commercial 143 


South  Metropolitan ...  12  2 

Surrey  Consumers 7 3 

Independent  7‘2 

Ratcliff  32 


* As  an  instance  of  the  relative  extent  of  business  done 
by  the  several  London  gas  companies  we  may  state  tha;, 
in  1874,  the  Chartered  expended  230,0007  odd  upon  new 
buildings  and  machinery,  and  the  Imperial  nearly  192,0007, 
whilst  the  r.maining  seven  companies  laid  out  altogether 
only  a fraction  more  than  48,0007  upon  their  works 
Moreover,  for  new  and  additional  mains  and  service-pipes 
it  cost  the  Chartered  nearly  89,0007,  and  the  Imperial 
nearly  17,600/.  ; whereas,  the  whole  of  the  other  seven 
companies  did  not  devote  more  than  17,C007  odd  to  the 
same  purpose. 


feet  of  gas ; and  this  is  the  consumption  of  merely 
one  standard  burner  every  hour.  We  have  but 
to  think  then  how  many  jets  there  are  blazing 
away  at  the  same  time  every  night  throughout  the 
metropolis,  and  how  many  hours  these  have  to  be 
kept  alight,  while  many,— as  with  the  Btreet- 
lamps,  — are  left  burning  the  liveloDg  night 
through,  to  be  able  to  form  some  faint  idea  (by 
multiplying  the  number  of  jets  by  the  number  of 
hours  the  gas  is  alight)  how  many  pounds  of  ccal 
must  be  required  to  furnish  the  necessary  supply. 
A ton  of  Newcastle  coal,  according  to  Mr.  Peck- 
stone  (vide  Peckstone  on  Gas-lighting),  will 
produce  some  ten  thousand  cubio  feet  of  gas 
(this  is  at  the  rate  of  4'5  cubic  feet  per  lb.)  ; and 
hence  it  follows  that  to  produce  38£  million 
cubio  feet,  3,850  tons  of  coal  must  be  used 
nightly  by  the  united  metropolitan  gas-wojks  ; 
while  as  much  as  1,700  tons  would  be  the 
consumption  of  the  “ Chartered”  every  night  in 
mid-winter  ! * Tbis  will  give  us  some  notion  of 


* In  order  to  produce  the  enormous  volume  of 

14.065.464.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  during  the  year,  a corre- 
spondingly enormous  bulk  of  coal  had,  of  course,  to  be 
coked  or  “ carbonised.”  In  the  gas  accounts  of  the  Metro- 
polis for  1874  there  is  a table  giving  what  is  termed  a “State- 
ment of  Coals  used,”  and  included  in  this  is  a column 
headed  “ Coals  carbonised  during  the  Year.”  In  plain  lan- 
guage, this  portion  of  the  accounts  shows  the  quantities  of 
coals  which  the  several  companies  had  to  coke,  in  order  to 
extract  the  several  quantities  of  gas  which  they  had  to 
supply  throughout  the  twelvemonth.  Adding  together, 
then,  the  whole  of  the  particulars  contained  in  these 
columns,  we  find  that  the  total  quantity  of  coals  car- 
bonised in  the  year  1874  amounted  to  not  less  than 
1,445,016  tons.  Of  this  amount  the  “Chartered  "carbonised 
rather  more  than  470,000  tons  ; the  “Imperial,"  not  quite 

424.000  tons;  and  the  remaining  seven  companies  tha 
remaining  550, 0C0  tons.  Now,  if  we  divide  the  total 
quantity  of  gas  produced  in  theyear  by  the  total  quantity 

14,065,464.000  .. 

of  coal  carbonised,  we  have  ~“j~yYdl6  for 

number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  yielded  by  each  ton  of  coal  ; 
and  this  agrees  so  nearly  with  the  amouut  (10,000  cubic 
feet)  given  by  Mr.  Peckstone  as  the  average  yield  of  each 
ton  of  coal  that  the  round  number  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
the  mean  product. 

Moreover,  1 cwt.  of  coal  is  said  to  produce,  when  car- 
bonised, 2 bushels  (of  41i  lb.  each)  of  coke.  Every  ton  of 
coals  carbonised,  therefore,  should  yield  40  bushels,  or 
rather  more  than  a chaldron  (36  bushels)  of  coke.  Well, 
the  aforesaid  Returns  tell  us,  under  the  head  of  “ Coke 
made  during  the  Year,"  that  altogether  the  metropolitan 
gas  companies  produced  1,355,671  chaldrons,  or  48,800,000 
bushels.  So  that,  dividing  the  bushels  of  coke  produced 
by  the  number  of  hundredweights  of  coal  carbonised  in 

48,800,000  , , , , 

the  year,  we  have  ]8  900  000=  2'°  bushela  for  the  averaS0 
yield  of  coke  per  hundredweight  of  coal,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  50  bushels  (not  quite  a chaldron  and  a half) 
ton.  . 

„ut  if  the  united  metropolitan  companies  coke  very 
nearly  1,500,000  tons  of  coal  during  the  twelve  months, 
in  the  name  of  Plutus,  how  much  must  they  collectively 
disburse  for  their  “black  diamonds"  throughout  the 
year  ? This  the  before-mentioned  Gas  Returns  show  very 
plainly  in  the  form  of  “Revenue  Account”;  so  that  wo 
have  only  to  lump  together  all  the  sums  there  given  under 
the  head  of  “To  Coals  (including  dues,  carriage,  unload- 
ing, and  trimming),”  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much 
money  is  devoted  annually  to  the  purchase  of  the  fuel 
required  to  “lighten  the  darkness"  of  this  monster 
metropolis.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  1874  the  “ Char- 
tered" expended  rather  more  than  600,0007  in  this  manner, 
the  “Imperial  ” a little  over  half  a million,  and  the  whole 
of  the  other  companies  about  650,000/. ; or  altogether,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  one  million  and  three-quarters  of  pounds 
sterling  went  to  provide  merely  the  fuel  for  the  united 
gas-works  of  London,— the  coal,  “ common,”  as  well  as 
“ cannel  ” (ofwhichlattercommodityonly  about6per  cent, 
is  used),  thus  costing  the  companies  on  an  average  some- 
where about  25s.  per  ton.  Against  this  expense,  how- 
ever, we  have  to  set  off  the  income  derived  from  the  coke 
which  remains  after  the  coal  has  been  “ destructively 
distilled.”  As  we  have  said,  then,  the  gross  quantity  of 
coke  made  during  the  year  1874  by  the  collective  metro- 
politan companies  amounted  to  about  1|  million  chaldrons, 
and  of  this  very  nearly  a million  chaldrons  were  sold,  and 
the  remainder  (or  rather  more  than  one-third,  instead 
of  one-fourth,  as  is  generally  said  to  be  the  proportion) 
used  for  heating  the  retorts.  Now,  by  the  accounts  we 
find  that  from  the  sale  of  the  million  chaldrons  of  coke, 
not  quite  half  a million  of  money  was  obtained  (477, 0C07)  ; 
or  in  other  words,  the  coke  realised  within  a fraction  of 
ten  shillings  per  chaldron  (9s.  7id.).  Add  to  this  136,600 
chaldrons  of  breeze,  which  fetched  nearly  10,0007,  and  over 
13i  million  gallons  of  tar,  which  brought  upwards  of 
100,000/.,  besides  nearly  300,000  butts  (108  gallons  each) 
of  ammoniacal  liquor,  which  produced  another  100,000/. ; 
and  we  have  to  set  off  an  income  of  just  about  710,000/.^ 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  residual  products  of  the  ga:- 
factories  against  an  expenditure  of  1,750,0007  for  the  coal 
required  for  the  gas  itself.  Every  ton  of  Newcastle  coal 
is  said  to  produce  1 chaldron  of  coke  (the  yield,  however, 
is  about  one-fourth  more) ; 4 bushels  of  breeze  ; 12  gallons 
of  tar  (but  the  yield  is  hardly  more  than  9*  gallons  on 
the  large  scale)  ; 10  gallons  of  ammonia  liquor  (whereas 
the  yield  is  really  about  double);  and  10,000  cubic  feet 

4^e  have  now  only  to  point  out  the  gross  sum  derived  by 
the  collective  companies  from  the  sale  of  the  14,010 
millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  produced  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  in  order  to  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  aggregate 
“ gas  rental  ” of  the  metropolis.  This  is  usually  said  to 
be  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  gas  accounts, 
however,  tell  a very  different  story.  Let  us  see.  On  the 
creditor  s:de  of  the  “ Revenue  Accounts  ” before  referred 
to,  we  have  the  items  “ sale  by  gas"  given  in  connexion 
with  the  returns  of  the  several  companies;  and  putting 
these  all  altogether,  we  find  that  the  aggregate  amount 
which  the  entire  nine  London  companies  derived  from  this 
source,  was  within  a fraction  of  three  millions  sterling  ; 
that  is  to  say,  very  nearly  2,675,000/.  was  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  “ gas  per  meter,”  and  within  a fraction  of 
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the  extent  of  the  works,— the  buildings  and 
machinery,  the  retort-houses  and  retortB,— the 
lurnaces,  coal-Eheds,  &c., — to  say  nothing  of 
the  gas-holders  required  for  such  a business. 
Why,  only  a few  years  back,  a gasometer, 
capable  of  holding  half  a million  oubic  feet  of 
gas,  was  looked  upon  as  a monster.  At  present, 
however,  the  gas-holders  have  to  be  at  least 
double  their  former  dimensions,  and  are  often, 
indeed,  of  more  than  a million  cubic  feet 
capacity, — being  not  less  than  1 10  ft.  in  diameter 
and  70  ft.  high  (the  diameter  should  be  al  ways 
double  the  height),  or  very  nearly  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  s mphi theatre. 

We  must  break  off  here  for  the  present. 


NEW  ATTRACTIONS  AT  THE  EASTERN 
MUSEUM. 

On  the  r ecasion  of  the  opening  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Eastern  Museum,  at  Bethnal-green, 
the  c<  rreflpondents  of  more  than  one  of  our  con. 
temporal  ies  prefaced  the  accounts  which  they 
gave  of  those  magnifioent  collections  of  rare  and 
precious  objeots  with  which  the  courtesy  of  Sir 
Richard  Wall  ice  enabled  the  officers  of  the 
department  to  give  such  t'clat  to  their  new  field 
of  display,  with  such  descriptions  of  the  locality 
and  its  inhabitants  as  might  have  been  suitable 
in  the  case  of  a newly-discovered  savage  country . 
With  that  love  of  the  sensational  which  has  so 
much  affected  the  lighter  literature  of  the  last 
acoro  or  so  of  vearB,  was  blended  an  entire  forget- 
fulness of  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  a large 
section  of  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire 
might  dislike  being  held  up  to  the  world,  as  if 
it  were  a wonder  that  their  habits  were  not 
anthropophagous.  This  oversight  was  very 
sharply  resented  in  the  district;  and,  in  almost 
every  public-house  or  place  of  refreshment, 
placards  in  the  window  soon  declared,  in  very 
large  letters,  “The  so-and-so  newspapers  not 
taken  in  here.” 

With  the  memory  of  this  misadventure  of 
more  than  one  of  our  contemporaries  fresh  in 
our  recollection,  we  are  not  likely  to  expose  our- 
selves  to  tho  charge  of  coming  forward  as  dis- 
coverers, or  re-discoverers,  of  Bethnal-green. 
But  whether  the  former  mishap  be  the  reason  or 
not,  a very  inexplicable  degree  of  negleot  has 
befallen  that  admirable  institution, — not  neglect, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  established.  While  Sir  Richard 
Wallace’s  collections  were  there,  as  many  as 
12,000  visitors  Lave  entered  the  building  in  a 
single  day,  after  the  hours  of  six  p.m.  This  was 
at  the  first  blush,  and  under  circumstances  of 
extraordinary  attraction.  But  the  visitors  during 
September,  187 4,  as  we  learned  from  the  table 
by  the  door  of  the  Museum,  amounted  to  abont 
40,000,  and  those  for  last  month  show  no  signs  of 
falling  off.  No  doubt  that  Bethnal -green  is  a spot 
very  unlikely  to  be  visited,  excepting  by  those 
who  reside,  or  have  business,  in  the  vicinity. 
But  that  is  only  a vindication  of  the  sagacity 
which  selected  the  spot  for  a local  centre  of  that 
teaching  by  the  eye,  which  we  are  happy  to 
believe  is  doing  good  work  among  our  rising 
generation. 

At  the  present  moment,  besides  the  gifts  and 
purchases  which  form  the  permanent  adornments 
of  the  Eastern  Museum,  and  a collection  of  an 
industrial  character  to  which  we  shall  presently 
refer,  no  less  than  nine  loan  collections  are  dis- 
played to  the  public  in  its  galleries.  All  of  these 
are  of  great  merit  and  value,  and  as  to  at  least 
three  of  them,  each,  in  its  own  branch  of  art, 
possesses  a several  claim  to  the  title  of  unique. 

Of  these  collections,  that  which  possesses  the 
highest  degree  of  importance,  not  only  from  an 
artistic,  but  also  from  a philosophical  point  of 


65,9002.  from  “public  lighting  and  other  contracts,”— the 
precise  gas-rental  of  the  entire  metropolis  thus  coming  to 
just  upon  half  as  much  agam  as  it  is  commonly  computed 
to  be,  and  being  really  2,939,4002.,  rather  than  the  simple 
two  millions  it  is  generally  taken  at. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  though  the  coal  for  the 
entire  gas  of  London  costs  one  million  and  three-quarters 
of  pounds,  the  sums  derived  from  the  sale  of  tho  “ residual 
products"  reduces  the  net  expense  to  one  million  of 
money  ; and  that  as  much  as  three  millions  sterling  are 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  gas  produoed  by  the  million’s 
worth  of  coal.  Still,  it  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  cost  of  tho  manufacture  of  the  gas  itself  is 
not  included  in  the  above  calculation ; neither  is  the  cost  of 
laying  down  and  repairing  the  mains ; nor  that  of  cleaning 
and  lighting  the  public  lamps  ; nor  that  of  the  salaries  paid 
to  superintendents  and  ollicers ; nor  the  expenses  of 
management,  nor  even  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
works  and  plant  ; so  that  it  is  but  right  to  warn  the 
■reader  against  jumping  to  a hasty  conclusion  that  the  rate 
of  prolit  on  the  gas  produced  is  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  the  coal  required  to  produce  the  gas  and  the  rental 
(sbtainod  from  the  sale  of  it. 


view,  is  the  series  of  1,247  objects  lent  by  Colonel 
Lane  Fox,  and  displayed  under  the  very  unfor- 
tunately ohosen  title  of  the  Anthropological  Col- 
lection. On  the  principle  of  not  looking  a gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,  we  are  aware  that  we  must 
not  challenge  the  right  of  the  gallant  officer  to 
give  any  name  that  he  chooseB  to  a private 
museum, — for  it  is  museum  rather  than  collec- 
tion,—which  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  as  well  as  of 
admiration,  to  find  amassed  by  one  man,  and  that 
a man  young  enough  to  look  forward  to,  we 
should  hope,  a good  half  of  his  work.  Neither 
c in  wo  contend  against  the  grammatical  truth 
of  the  adjeotive  in  question.  All  that  relates  to 
man  is,  in  a sense,  anthropological.  But  persons 
in  general  are  somewhat  apt  to  associate  that 
long  and  ugly  word  with  fierce  and  angry  dis- 
putes as  to  the  possibility,  or  impossibility,  of  a 
lineal  descent  from  some  theoretic  great-great- 
great-grand father  in  the  form  of  an  ape.  Ethno- 
logical is,  perhaps,  quite  as  hard  a word  as  an- 
thropological ; but  it  is  one  that  has,  to  some 
extent,  if  only  by  the  aid  of  the  British  Museum, 
got  hold  of  the  public  ear.  Some  people,  indeed, 
have  a dim  idea  of  a sort  of  sohism  amongst  the 
ethnologists,  and  of  the  erection  of  the  anthro- 
pologists as  a new  heresy,  more  advanced,  as  the 
phrase  is,  than  the  old  orthodoxy  of  that  mys- 
terious philosophy. 

But  if,  instead  of  the  long,  hard  word,  Colonel 
Fox’s  catalogue  had  simply  invited  us  to  the 
examination  of  a Beries  of  weapons,  as  used 
among  savage  tribes,  from  tho  simplest  and  most 
ancient  to  the  most  complex, — if  it  had  indicated 
that  not  only  war  and  the  chase,  but  canoe- 
building, boating,  ornamentation,  formation  and 
use  of  tools,  instruments,  and  weapons  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  materials,  and  the  customs  and  habits 
of  various  tribes  of  mankind,  were  all  illustrated 
by  a collection  arranged  in  so  comprehensive  and 
masterly  a plan  as  to  deserve  the  character  of 
unique, — how  many  distinct  groups  of  visitors 
would  have  been  attracted  by  tho  announce- 
ment ? The  soldier,  the  sailor,  the  boating-man, 
the  mechanio,  the  tool-maker,  the  gunsmith,  the 
sword-cutler,  the  cutler  in  general,  the  boat- 
builder,  the  carver,  the  decorator,  the  lover  of 
tales  of  travel  for  their  picturesque  illustrations, 
the  philologist,  who  takes  interest  in  the  localisa- 
tion of  distinct  forms  of  speech, — each  of  these, 
and  many  other  special  workers  and  thinkers, 
will  find  much  that  is  highly  instructive  in  this 
admirable  oollectioD.  We  must  not,  for  the 
moment,  pause  to  enter  into  its  details,  which 
we  hope  to  have  a future  opportunity  of  treating ; 
but  we  hasten  to  bear  tribute  to  its  high  and 
enduring  value. 

As  connected  with  industrial  art,  perhaps  the 
highest  rank  must  be  assigned  to  a collection 
which  is  now  only  in  the  course  of  formation.  It 
is  one  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  which  is 
made,  or  which  may  be  made,  of  articles  formerly 
regarded  as  useless;  or  of  the  scraps  and  shreds 
produced  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Thus,  one  jar  contains  the  dark  and  unsightly 
stems  of  the  esparto  grass,  long  regarded  as 
much  such  a weed  as  the  couch  grass,  which  all 
good  farmers  exterminate.  The  next  jar  contains 
a sample  of  the  pulp  formed  from  this  grass. 
(Alongside  of  this  ought  to  be  placed  a wasps’ 
nest,  which  is  formed  of  a substance  very  closely 
resembling  pulp, — the  insect-made  paper  of  these 
hymenopterous  manufacturers.)  Then  comes 
the  paper  itself.  On  another  shelf  we  have  the 
bark  of  the  cork  oak,  as  stripped  from  the  tree  ; 
then  a sample  of  the  finer  cork  used  for  cham- 
pagne corks ; then  specimens  of  cut  corks  for 
bottles  ; then  leaves  of  cork,  which  are  used  by 
one  manufacturer  for  making  hats,  unrivalled  in 
their  lightness  and  comfort.  These  leaves  may 
be  cut  so  thin  that  600  go  to  the  inch.  Then 
come  chips  of  cork,  for  stuffing  mattresses  and 
life-buoys  ; and,  finally,  cork  dust.  Side  by  side 
with  this,  is  boxwood  dust,  used  by  jewellers 
for  cleaning  gold  articles.  Then  comes  ordinary 
sawdust,  from  the  saw-mills ; and  so  again  we 
come  to  paper.  The  brittle  paper  used  by  the 
cheap  newspapers,  wbioh  will  neither  take  ink 
properly,  resist  the  least  pull,  nor  even  burn,  is 
made  to  a great  extent  out  of  wood.  . 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  collection  be  ex- 
haustively carried  out,  and  kept  up  to  the 
level  of  the  discoveries  of  the  day,  a boon  of  no 
trifling  value  will  be  given  to  the  workman,  the 
inventor,  and  the  practical  mechanic.  The  great 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  invention  amongst 
ourselves  is  the  ignorance  of  the  inventors  of 
what  has  been  done,  and  of  what  is  required. 
Inventors,  as  a rule,  are  found  amongst  men  who 
do  notread.  With  all  that  has  been  done  by  the 
devoted  assiduity  of  Mr.  Bennett  Woodcroft  and 


his  fellow  workers  to  make  the  information  of  tho 
Patent  Office  accessible  to  every  one,  this  great 
stumbling-block  to  useful  invention  is  still  un- 
removed. Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  servo 
the  man  of  real  inventive  genius  as  a good  exhi- 
bition where  he  would  see  at  a glance,  without 
poring  over  books,  all  that  had  been  done  with  a 
given  material — and  could  thus  satisfy  his  mind 
as  to  what  yet  remained  to  be  done. 

From  the  great  philosophical  collection  of 
Colonel  Lane  Fox,  and  from  the  nascent  indus- 
trial collection  from  which,  under  due  care,  so 
much  may  be  gained  for  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing science,  we  turn  to  a third  subject, — 
an  art-collection,  of  a merit,  in  its  special  line, 
unparalleled  in  this  country.  We  refer  to  the 
collection  of  between  200  and  300  oil  paintings, 
water-colour  drawings,  crayon  drawings,  and 
pencil  sketches,  the  property  of  Miss  I.  A. 
James,  which  have  been  lent  to  the  Museum. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  gallery  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Louvre,  where  so  valuable 
and  instructive  a series  of  designs  can  be  exa- 
mined without  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
referring  to  drawers  and  portfolios.  The  special 
value  of  original  sketches  is,  that  they  show  us 
the  artist  at  work.  People  are  aocustomed  to 
speak  of  the  genius  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
the  poet,  the  orator,  or  the  great  prose  writer. 
They  do  well  to  acknowledge  the  special  geniuB 
of  each;  but  they  do  better  when  they  also 
remember  that  this  genius  comprises,  if  it  doeB 
not  spring  from,  the  power  of  taking  infinite 
pains.  Thus  we  see  how  Raffaelle, — the  painter 
of  genius,  par  excellence, — laboured  before  he 
attained  the  inimitable  grace  with  which  so 
many  of  his  creations  step  or  float  upon  the 
canvas.  In  many  instances, — that,  for  example, 
of  the  cartoon  of  th®  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes, — precious  scraps  of  paper  have  been  pre- 
served on  which  the  artist  discussed,  so  to  speak, 
the  subject  for  his  own  satisfaction.  We  see  the 
most  important  figures  stretched  first  in  the 
skeleton,  then  nude,  lastly  draped  ; we  see  how 
a position  has  been  varied,  at  first  slightly,  then 
perhaps  by  being  reversed  ; and  how,  from  the 
careful  and  laboured  study  of  every  item  of  the 
detail,  the  perfeot  grace  of  each  group  has  been 
wrought  out.  The  work  is  not  that  of  a melody 
played  on  an  oaten  pipe  ; it  is  the  harmony  of  a 
whole  orchestra  of  instruments,  the  separate 
part  for  each  of  which  has  been  separately 
written  by  the  maestro. 

What  we  know  to  have  been  the  method  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  is  shown,  by  the  rare 
skill  and  good  fortune  that  have  accumulated  the 
collection  of  Miss  James,  to  have  been  also  the 
method  of  Watteau.  We  are  too  much  acous- 
tomed  to  think  of  his  stately  or  sportive  groups 
as  the  mere  reflexions  of  the  playful  fancy  of  the 
graceful  Frenchman.  The  drawings  and  sketches 
treasured  by  the  present  collector  show  how 
Watteau  worked  on  paper  before  he  threw  the 
result  of  his  work  on  canvas.  The  charming 
chalk  sketch  of  two  sisters  shows  how  he  could 
seize  the  happy  expression  or  graceful  grouping 
of  a moment.  The  three  Mulatto  heads  close 
by  show  bow  he  would  try,  and  try  again,  and  yet 
again,  which  should  be  the  most  pictorial  ex- 
pression of  a countenance  not  in  accordance  with 
our  own  taste  for  the  beautiful.  Again,  in  his 
studies  of  the  masquerading  figures,  of  the 
chiffonnier  with  his  empty  basket,  and  of  what 
we  cannot  believe  to  be  any  other  than  the 
inimitable  Poliehinello  of  the  little  San  Carlino 
theatre  at  Naples,  the  very  genius  of  pantomime, 
we  see  a nerve  and  a grasp  of  the  central  features 
of  an  ideal  character,  that  denote  a very  high 
order  of  art.  There  is  a beautiful  study  of  a 
woman  dressing,  with  another  close  by,  who 
seems  about  to  dress  her  hair — in  fact,  who  is 
drawn  as  so  doing,  though  a little  apart  from  her 
task,  a separate  study  of  attitude.  Again,  there 
is  a study  of  girls  at  music.  In  fact  there  is 
not  one  of  the  numerous  scraps  from  the  hand 
of  Watteau  which  does  not  repay  study,  and 
confer  delight. 

Watteau  is  more  fully  represented  than  any 
other  artist.  A series  of  sketches,  of  great 
variety  of  type,  but  almost  all  of  only  one  degree 
of  interest  and  merit,  and  that  the  highest, 
illustrates  a whole  gallery  of  Flemish  and  Dutoh 
painters.  In  almost  every  instance  we  admire 
these  artists  more  in  their  use  of  the  lighter 
touch  proper  to  pencil,  crayon,  or  water-colour 
drawing,  than  in  their  better  known  works  in 
oil.  One  reaeon  for  this  may  be  that  the 
sketches  are  as  the  artists  left  them  ; the  paint- 
ings have  undergone  the  additional  touches  of 
that  great  leveller,— Time.  F.  Hals  is  shown  in 
a noble  autographic  sketch,  black  chalk  on  grey 
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paper.  Van  de  Velde  makes  his  ships  float  in 
water-colour.  Guardi  contributes  a striking  bit 
of  old  Italian  architecture,  the  Loggia  del  Lanzi 
at  Florence.  There  is  the  original  sketch  of  the 
picture  of  Abraham’s  dismissal  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael,  by  Claude  Lorraine.  There  are  dead 
cranes  by  Weenix, — not  a group,  but  a series  of 
studies  '}  not  the  very  life,  but  the  very  birds 
after  the  life  has  left  them.  A breeze  seems  to 
rustle  over  a scene  drawn  by  Bakhuyzen.  A 
river  side  subject  by  Jan  Breughel,  in  water- 
colours, shows  the  careful,  accurate,  and  delicate 
drawing  of  this  artist ; the  unexcelled  finish  of 
whose  work  in  oil  worthily  earned  him  the  name 
of  Velvet  Breughel.  The  delicate  drawing  of 
this  sketch  very  closely  resembles  the  detailed 
workmanship  of  Meissonier.  Of  Jan  Steen  there 
is  a very  characteristic  alehouse,  in  sepia.  There 
is  a battle-piece  by  Borgognone,  full  of  life  and 
“go,”  and  in  which,  contrary  to  the  almost 
universal  custom  of  painters  and  sculptors  who 
represent  rearing  or  pranoing  horses,  the  ear  or 
the  noee  of  each  animal  is  in  advance  of  his  fore- 
feet. This  is  invariably  the  ca-e  with  the  living 
horse,  except,  in  one  instance  out  of  thousands, 
of  artificially-trained  and  highly-curbed  steppers 
in  harness.  There  is  a “ Temptation  of  St. 
Anthony,”  by  Salvator  Rosa.  The  pigs  are 
semi-diabolic,  and  so  is  the  saint, — not  worth, 
one  would  conclude,  the  trouble  of  tempting. 
It  is  a good  instance  of  the  brutalising  influence 
of  the  ascetic  spirit  on  the  mind  of  a great  artist. 
There  is  a very  life-like  face,  which  would  not  be  a 
bad  ideal  for  Saneho  Panza,  exquisitely  sketched 
by  Vandyck,  and  a powerful  head  by  Van  Eyck, 
which,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  anachronism, 
might  be  taken  for  a refined  Luther.  There  is 
a merry  dance  by  D.  Vinkaboom,  and  two  fine 
sketches  by  Ruysdael,  one  of  a bridge  over  a 
torrent,  and  the  other  a riverside  landscape. 
Although  these  are  evidently  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  a master  of  no  ordinary  power,  as  well  as 
method,  they  do  not  give  the  promise  of  the  exact 
style  of  the  oil  paintings  of  Ruysdael.  A pair  of 
Van  Ostades  are  followed  by  a pair  of  Cuyps,  the 
latter  in  pencil.  There  is  a noble  study  of  trees 
by  Waterloo,  and  a sheet  of  paper  on  which 
Rubens  has  carefully  drawn,  from  the  life,  a lion 
in  four  different  attitudes — a study  worthy  of 
Landseer.  Again,  in  the  careful  study  of  horses 
by  Wouvermans  we  see  how  far  the  favourite 
animal  of  this  painter  is  from  being  a conven- 
tional piece  of  filling  in.  These  sketches  are  by 
a man  who  not  only  knew,  but  loved,  that 
noblest  dumb  companion  of  man.  Both,  Wynants, 
Van  Laas,  Van  Swanevelt,  N.  Bergheim,  Van  de 
Velde,  Jordaens,  Bakhuyzen,  Van  der  Neer,  are 
each  represented,  and  charmingly  and  charac- 
teristically represented.  There  is  an  instructive 
study  of  foliage,  by  Claude  Lorraine.  Three 
capital  and  rather  highly-coloured  water-colour 
drawings  by  Van  Ostade  have  more  humour 
with  less  vulgarity  than  characterises  most 
of  that  master’s  works  in  oil.  The  graceful 
elegance  of  a Europa,  by  N.  Bergheim,  con- 
trasts with  the  Dutch  Vrows,  one  of  whom  (in 
a sketch  by  an  artist  whose  name  is  illegible  in 
our  note)  is  drinking  from  a long  glass  that 
would  win  the  heart  of  any  collector  of  bric-a-brac. 
Turning  to  the  west  end  of  the  gallery  are  again 
numerous  and  very  fine  sketches  by  Watteau. 

English  scenery  is  depicted  by  Girtin,  De 
Wint,  Turner,  D.  Cox,  Edridge,  Bonnington, 
W.  A.  Hunt,  W.  Collins,  and  Constable  ; English 
portraiture  and  genre,  by  Stothard,  Sir  T.  Law- 
rence, Geddes,  Wilkie,  and  W.  H.  Hunt;  English 
painters  of  foreign  scenes,  and  of  architectural 
elevations  and  interiors,  by  Prout,  Chambers, 
De  Wint,  and  others,  whose  names  we  have  given 
above.  There  is  an  admirable  coloured  portrait 
of  Rowlandson,  the  caricaturist,  by  G.  H.  Harlow. 
The  delicacy  of  taste  indicated  by  the  somewhat 
sensuous  physiognomy,  which  sparkles  with  fun, 
would  seem  to  promise  something  better  than 
the  style  of  depiction  with  which  the  collectors 
of  Rowlandson’s  prints  are  familiar.  The  “ Old 
Fisherman,”  by  Hunt,  is  drawn  in  a full,  bold, 
well-toned  water-colour,  that  recalls  the  manner 
of  Fortuny.  A copy,  by  Geddes,  of  that  head 
of  Vandyck  when  young,  of  which  the  author- 
ship has  been  disputed,  recalls  the  original  very 
vividly.  Sir  D.  Wilkie’s  “ Old  Woman  ” is  as 
carefully  painted  as,  and  far  less  ugly  than,  the 
most  wrinkled  hag  admired  by  Dutch  painters. 

The  bright  espiegle  face,  so  well  known  from 
the  engraving,  of  Miss  Mannei'S  Sutton  as 
Phoebe,  is  far  more  attractive  in  the  original 
sketch  by  Chalons,  than  in  any  reproduction. 

The  graceful  pierced  tower  of  St.  Ouen,  one 
of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  France, 
or  in  the  world,  has  been  drawn  by  Edridge, 


once  alone,  and  once  as  it  groups  with  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Rouen. 

It  is  evident  that  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  good  judgment  and  good  fortune  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  collector  of  this  noble  series  of 
original  sketches.  Their  value  as  a whole  it  is 
not  easy  to  exaggerate.  A very  large  proportion 
of  the  beet  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  are  so 
illustrated,  by  their  original  sketches,  that  these 
well-known  masterpieces  will  be  far  better 
understood  by  the  careful  student  of  this 
collection  than  can  be  the  case  otherwise. 
Rembrandt  is  almost  the  only  first  - class 
name  in  this  group  that  struck  us  by  its 
absence.  We  are  unaware  of  any  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  collection  has  been 
formed  or  lent  to  the  Museum  ; but  no  one 
anxious  for  the  education  of  a school  of  artists 
in  this  oountry  can  fail  to  wish  that  so  rare  a 
treasure  Bhould  be  secured,  unbroken,  for  the 
nation.  The  educational  value  of  our  Flemish 
and  Datch  paintings  at  the  National  Gallery 
would  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  juxta- 
position of  this  very  complete  series  of  original 
designs,  and  careful  as  well  as  careless  studies, 
many  of  them  by  artists  as  yet  feebly  or  not 
at  all  represented  at  Trafalgar-sqnare. 

We  have  been  led,  by  the  extraordinary  interest 
of  its  contents,  to  dwell  so  long  on  the  subject 
of  the  collection  lent  to  the  Eastern  Museum  by 
Miss  James  that  we  have  no  space  left  us  jin 
which  to  describe  the  splendid  collections  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Falke,  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  Mr.  J.  Soden 
Smith,  Consul  Hutchinson,  the  late  W.  Cosier, 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray.  We  the  less  regret 
having  to  defer  some  notice  of  these  various 
groups  of  valuable  and  well-selected  objects  of 
art,  from  the  hope  that  a catalogue  will  soon  be 
in  print,  at  least  of  the  Franks  collection,  in 
which  the  potters’  marks  will  be  chronologically 
described.  We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of 
giving  our  country  readers  some  account  of  the 
as  yet  undescribed  treasures  now  lent  to  the 
public  by  their  owners.  And  we  strongly  advise 
all  those  to  whom  it  is  possible  to  form  their 
own  judgment  by  a visit  to  the  collections 
themselves. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institute  for 
session  1875-76  was  held  on  Monday  evening 
last  at  Conduit-street,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  president, 
in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  balloted  for  and 
duly  elected,  viz., — As  Fellows  Mr.  W.  0. 
Chambers,  of  Lowestoft,  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Sheffield, 
of  Whitehall.  As  Associates: — Mr.  W.  J. 
Ebbetts,  of  Essex-street ; Mr.  C.  C.  Petley,  of 
Sevenoaks ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  Syme,  of  Watford. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  the  secretary,  announced  the  de- 
cease of  the  following  members  : — Mr.  Edward 
Roberts,  F.S.A.,  fellow;  Mr.  Richard  Tress, 
fellow ; and  M.  Labrouste,  Hon.  and  Cor. 
Member.  Professor  Donaldson  also  announced 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Owen  Jones. 

The  Secretary  announced  several  additions  to 
the  library  of  the  Institute,  and  some  donations 
to  the  library  fund,  including  10Z.  10s.  given  by 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Gregg.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis, 
who  filled  the  chair  of  the  Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign 
Correspondence,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  F.  P. 
Cockerell  (who  was  said  to  be  in  Ireland)  an- 
nounced several  foreign  contributions  to  the 
library;  and  Professor  Donaldson,  on  behalf  of 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  presented  one  copy  each  of 
“ An  Architect’s  Notebook  in  Spain,”  and 
“ Report  on  the  Vienna  Exhibition.”  The 
various  donors  were  thanked  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  called  attention  to  several 
errors  in  the  “ revised  ” list  of  members  just 
issued,  and  Mr.  Eastlake  explained  that  the 
errors  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  printers  had 
lost  the  corrected  “proof”  of  the  list  before  the 
corrections  had  been  made.  However,  the  list 
would  be  re-issued. 

PRESENTATION  OF  MR.  T.  H.  WYATT’S  PORTRAIT. 

The  Chairman  said  he  believed  that  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  (whom  he  was  very  glad  to  see  in  re- 
stored health)  had  an  interesting  communica- 
tion to  make. 

Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt  said  he  was  always  glad 
to  do  anything  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
Institute,  although  he  could  no  longer  take  any 
very  active  part  in  its  proceedings.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  his  brother’s  term  of  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  he  (Sir  Digby)  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  presenting  his  brother’s 
portrait  to  the  Institute,  and  now,  after  certain 
difficulties  which  appeared  to  be  inseparable 
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from  the  production  of  works  of  art  of  this  kind 
Mr.  Richmond,  R.  A.,  had  succeeded  in  producing 
a portrait  which,  he  thought,  would  be  as  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  it  was  to  Mr.  Wyatt’s  family.  He  begged 
to  ask  the  Institute’s  acceptance  of  the  portrait, 
and,  though  it  possessed  comparatively  little 
interest  at  present,  while  his  brother  was  living, 
there  would  inevitably  come  a time  when  its 
value  and  interest  would  be  enhanced,  as  afford- 
ing the  only  means  of  looking  upon  the  features 
of  their  past  president. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  in  moving  that  the 
gift  be  received  by  acclamation,  expressed  his 
gratification  that  with  the  presentation  of  this 
portrait  the  Institute  now  possessed  portraits  of 
all  its  past  presidents. 

Professor  Donaldson,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  that  Mr.  Wyatt  would  live,  not  only  in  the 
very  admirable  and  artistic  portrait  just  pre- 
sented to  the  Institute,  but  in  the  numerous  im- 
portant works  which  he  had  been  called  upon- 
to  execute,  notably  the  new  Exchange  at 
Liverpool. 

The  President,  on  the  part  of  the  Institute, 
thanked  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  for  the  gift,  express- 
ing the  hope  that  both  Sir  Digby  and  his  brother 
would  long  be  spared  to  be  with  them. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
opening  address.  He  said  that  at  the  present 
time  there  were  not  many  interesting  subjecte' 
upon  whioh  he  could  touch,  aud  he  did  not  intend 
to  Baymuch  on  the  routine  work  of  the  Institute,  for 
it  was  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  facts  which 
were  known  to  all  the  members,  nor  to  descant 
upon  reports  which  had  been  already  discussed 
and  thrown  aside.  He  looked  back  with  great 
satisfaction  on  the  presentation  of  last  session’s 
Royal  Gold  Medal  to  their  honoured  and  respected 
member,  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe.  In  his  (Sir 
Gilbert’s)  last  address,  a year  ago,  he  referred 
to  the  appointment,  during  the  previous  session, 
of  a special  committee  to  consider  and  report  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  Institute.  He  had  reason 
to  know  that  that  committee  had  most  sedulously 
devoted  themselves  to  the  duty  allotted  to  them. 
They  had  held  twenty-one  meetings,  often  very 
protracted,  and  had  placed  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  other  cognate  societies.  Their 
report  had  only  been  presented  to  the  Council 
that  evening,  and  was  as  yet  unopened,  but 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  would  be  sum- 
moned for  its  consideration  at  an  early  date. 
Were  he  acquainted  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  he  should  necessarily  be  pre- 
cluded from  referring  to  them  on  that  occasion  -r 
nevertheless,  he  might  perhaps  be  excused  for 
confessing  his  decided  conviotion  that  the  Insti- 
tute had  not  assumed  that  strong  position  which 
it  ought  to  assume  ; that  it  did  not  to  the  fullest 
degree  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of 
architecture ; and  that  there  was  a danger 
of  paying  too  much  attention  to  their  interests 
as  a profession  to  the  exclusion  of  their 
demands  as  artists.  He  had  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  committee  had  given  careful  attention 
to  these  points,  and  he  hoped  they  had  suggested 
some  means  by  which  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
stitute would  be  made  less  a matter  of  routine 
and  that  Borne  method  would  be  devised  to  cause- 
a larger  number  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
profession  to  take  a more  active  part  in  the  work 
of  the  Institute.  It  was  not  to  be  desired  that 
the  Institute  should  go  on  from  year  to  year  like 
a mere  piece  of  clockwork.  He  wished  more  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  profession  were  emulous 
of  office  in  the  Institute,  and  of  seats  on  the 
Council.  He  knew  that  professional  engage- 
ments were  great  barriers  to  this,  but  he  also 
knew  how  strong  was  the  feeling  outside,  and 
among  the  younger  members,  that  the  Institute 
was  too  much  like  an  automaton.  He  was  not 
sure  whether  the  self-elective  character  of  the 
council  was  satisfactory,  and  it  was  fairly  open 
to  question  whether  a portion  of  the  council 
should  not  be  elected  by  the  junior  portion  of  the 
Institute,  and  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  elected 
by  the  general  body  year  by  year  an  honorary 
secretary  in  addition  to  the  present  secretary, 
the  honorary  secretary  necessarily  representing 
the  current  tone  of  the  Institute  in  a greater 
degree  than  could  be  done  by  the  permanent 
secretary,  who  would  relieve  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  more  arduous  routine  work,  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  carried  out  in  some  of 
the  great  Government  departments,  which  bad 
Parliamentary  secretaries  and  under-secretaries 
as  well  as  the  permanent  officials,  thus  preserving 
a certain  continuity.  It  was  also  to  be  desired  that 
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•the  Institute  should  place  itself  en  rapport,  not 
only  with  other  architectural  societies,  but 
with  all  those  societies  which  devoted  them- 
selves to  matters  of  archmology  and  art 
generally.  Some  of  those  societies  were  of 
long  standing ; others  were  representatives  of 
modern  growth,  and  yet,  while  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  took  an  active  part  in 
their  proceedings,  the  Institute  had  never,  to  his 
knowledge,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  taken  any 
cognisance  of  the  existence  of  such  societies. 
Hever ting  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Insti- 
tute, it  was  in  a fairly  cheering  condition,  and 
the  number  of  members  showed  a reasonable 
increase,  though  he  had  to  record  an  unusually 
large  number  of  deaths.  He  could  only  briefly 
notice  the  careers  of  a few  of  their  deceased 
members,  leaving  it  to  the  Honorary  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Correspondence  and  others  to 
supply  some  notice  of  other  members  recently 
deceased.  Firstly,  he  would  mention  the  late 
Professor  Willis,  who  (though  his  special  subject 
was  mechanical  science,  of  which  he  was  Jack- 
sonian Professor  at  Cambridge)  at  an  early  period 
turned  his  special  attention  to  the  subject  of 
architectural  archtoology.  His  published  works, 
and  especially  his  book  on  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
evinced  his  complete  mastery  of  his  subject, 
and,  indeed,  this  might  be  said  of  alibis  lectures 
and  discourses,  but,  unhappily,  the  bulk  of  these 
were  never  committed  to  paper  by  him,  and  so 
would  be  permanently  lost  to  the  world.  Pro- 
lessor  Willis  possessed  in  a surprising  degree 
every  quality  requisite  for  the  investigation  of 
architectural  history, — a thorough  knowledge  of 
architecture  itself,  and  of  construction,  a faoility 
of  reading  and  interpreting  ancient  documents, 
an  unequalled  power  of  weighing  evidence,  and, 
moreover,  a power  of  restraining  himself  from 
going  ahead  of  his  evidence.  Suoh  a mind  as 
his  had  never  before  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject,  and  probably  never  would  be  again. 
Mr.  Billings,  another  deceased  member  of  the 
Institute,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Scotland,  and  his 
book  on  that  subject  was  of  the  utmost  value. 
In  Bpite  of  all  Mr.  Billings  had  done,  how- 
ever, the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Scotland 
constituted  a comparatively  unexplored  field,  but 
he  hoped  that  somo  one  would  arise  to  give  to 
the  world  Scotland’s  architecture  by  rule  and 
line  before  it  utterly  perished.  He  had  hoped 
that  this  would  have  been  done  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  but  his  increasing  practice,  he  was 
afraid,  would  preclude  the  realisation  of  that 
hope.  The  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  another 
-deceased  member  of  the  Institute,  was  a very 
talented  colourist,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  he 
would  have  many  worthy  successors.  The  late 
Mr.  Edward  Roberts  was  well  known  for  his 
antiquarian  tastes.  The  list  of  medals  and 
prizes  offered  by  the  Institute  this  session  con- 
tained two  notable  additions.  Firstly,  there  was 
the  prize  of  401.  derived  from  the  fund  bequeathed 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Tite  for  promoting  the 
3tudy  of  Italian  architecture.  A careful  scheme 
for  the  appropriation  of  this  prize  had  been 
drawn  up  some  time  ago,  and  this  year  the 
prize  would  be  given  for  an  architectural  design, 
the  subject  of  which  had  already  been  announced. 
The  bequest  was  intended  to  promote  the  study 
of  Italian  architecture  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  study  of  Gothic  architecture  was  promoted 
by  the  Pugin  Fund.  The  second  prize  was 
derived  from  the  late  Mr.  GrisseH’s  bequest,  and 
was  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Mr. 
Grissell  had,  as  a builder,  at  one  time  of  his 
life  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute,  and  although  there  were  many 
prizes  offered  by  or  through  the  Institute,  there 
were  none  which  could  be  awarded  for  a good 
sot  of  working  drawings.  For  the  foundation  of 
suoh  a prize  Mr.  Grissell  had  bequeathed  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  Institute,  and  the  prize 
would  be  awarded  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Among  the  prize  drawings  submitted  during  the 
past  session,  special  mention  should  be  made  of 
Mr.  Neale’s  admirablo  monograph  of  St.  Alban’s 
Abbey.  The  exhibition  of  the  various  prize 
drawings  now  required  so  much  space  that  this 
session  it  would  be  necessary  to  appropriate  one 
of  the  lower  galleries  for  the  purpose.  Leaving 
this  subject,  Sir  Gilbert  said  that  as  his  term  of 
office  as  president  was  now  drawing  to  a close, 
he  wished  to  say  a few  words  on  one  or  two 
topics  of  general  professional  interest.  Seeing 
that  we,  as  Englishmen,  were  favoured  with  such 
rioh  endowments  in  the  Bhape  of  architectural 
monuments,  it  was  clearly  not  only  to  our 
interest,  but  to  the  interest  of  succeeding  gene- 
rations, to  preserve  those  monuments  as  perfect 


as  possible ; and  it  was  just  as  clear  that  where 
the  influence  of  time  and  the  elements  threatened 
to  obliterate  those  monuments,  it  was  imperative 
that  they  should  be  permanently  recorded.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  measures  calculated  to 
insure  these  two  great  objects,  viz.,  first,  the 
preservation,  and,  secondly,  the  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  such  monuments,  should  be  among 
the  very  first  objects  of  Buch  a body  as  the 
Institute,  which  should  endeavour  at  the  same 
time  to  associate  with  itself  those  other  societies 
which  were  especially  intended  to  promote  the 
study  of  archaaology  ; for  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  favourite  aphorism,  that 
“ Arcbmology  is  not  architecture,”  oeased  to 
be  a truism  when  applied  to  the  study  of 
ancient  works.  In  urging  the  conservation  of 
old  works,  there  was  a marked  distinction 
to  be  observed  between  those  in  ruins  or  wholly 
disused,  and  those  whioh  continued  to  be  made 
use  of.  In  the  former  class,  simple  conserva- 
tion was  all  that  should  usually  be  aimed  at,  and 
there  was  the  collateral  advantage  of  freedom 
from  all  utilitarian  influences  or  requirements. 
In  the  latter  class,  however,  while  we  had,  in  the 
case  of  churches,  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
we  were  rendering  them  more  fit  for  their  great 
use,  and  more  conducive  to  the  glory  of  God, 
there  were  always  practical  requirements  de- 
manding due  consideration,  and  the  great  aim 
should  be  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  present  at 
the  smallest  possible  sacrifice,  if  any,  of  those  of 
the  past.  In  regard  to  ruined  baildings,  the 
Institute  had  too  great  duties  incumbent  upon 
it.  First,  it  should  seek  to  influence  the  pro- 
prietors of  ruins  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
further  decay.  The  provision  of  coping-stones 
to  prevent  soakage  of  water  into  the  walls  was 
an  instance  of  what  he  meant.  In  the  second 
place  the  Institute  should  systematically  pro- 
mote the  correct  and  exact  delineation  of  archi- 
tectural remaiuB,  even  to  the  minutest  detail. 
We  spared,  and  our  predecessors  had  spared,  no 
pains  in  delineating  the  works  of  Rome  and 
Greece ; then  why  should  we  allow  the  equally 
beautiful  remains  of  our  own  country  so  far 
more  interesting  to  us  because  they  were  our 
own — to  perish  without  a record  ? The  Institute 
was  doing  a little,  by  means  of  its  competitive 
drawings  for  the  Pugin  studentship,  to  promote 
the  delineation  of  old  buildings,  but  it  ought  to 
devise  some  more  systematic  means,  and  that 
speedily.  He  could  instance  many  remains, 
the  details  of  which  he  found  to  be,  every 
time  he  revisited  them  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  fainter  and  faintor.  It  need  not 
be  assumed  that  the  admission  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Institute  to  promote  the  correct 
delineation  of  these  old  ruins  would  saddle  the 
Institute  with  the  large  extra  expense  which 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  incurred.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Institute  were  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  matter,  funds  would 
be  speedily  supplied  by  the  educated  public. 
But  if  the  Institute  held  its  peace  when  it 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  Bpeak,  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  others  would  take  action  ? 
When  wo  oame  to  churches,  we  had  melan- 
choly and  disgraceful  record.  Our  churches, 
during  the  centuries  between  the  extinction  and 
the  revival  of  Gothic,  had  for  the  most 
part  been  allowed  to  fall  step  by  step  into 
a state  of  sordid  and  contemptuous  neglect, 
decay,  and  dilapidation,  while  they  became 
encumbered  with  galleries,  pews,  and  all  man- 
ner of  excrescences  and  interpolations,  nothing 
being,  in  many  cases,  considered  too  mean  in 
character  for  an  old  Gothic  church.  People  be- 
came conscious  of  this  before  our  architects 
became  fitted  to  correct  it,  and,  like  Jack,  in 
Swift’s  “ Tale  of  a Tub,”  set  about  ridding  their 
churches  of  disfigurements  before  they  knew 
what  to  substitute  for  them,  and,  with  every 
blemish  removed,  would  tear  off  some  fragment 
of  the  original  fabric  and  mend  the  tear  with 
work  of  their  own,  if  not  quite  as  incongruous, 
certainly  far  more  nauseating.  Soon,  however, 
thev  got  to  think  they  knew  all  about  the  matter, 
and  boldly  set  about  restorations,  as  if  the  old 
art  had  been  beyond  question  revived.  They 
often  disputed  amongst  themselves  as  to  whether 
restorations  should  be  conservative,  destructive, 
or  eclectio,  great  authorities  not  being  wanting 
to  defend  even  the  destructive  system.  Mean- 
while, even  with  those  best  disposed,  knowledge 
was  imperfect,  and  the  difficulties  of  careful  and 
well-considered  treatment  immense.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  work  were  more  impressed,  per- 
haps, with  the  axiom  of  the  first  church  restorers, 
that  “ the  houses  of  God  ought  not  to  be  less 


carefully  dealt  with  than  our  own  houses,”  than 
with  the  equally  indisputable  fact  that  they  had 
treasures  of  ancient  art  and  of  ancient  church 
history  to  deal  with  whioh  demanded  the  most 
earnest  study  for  their  conservation.  Walls  and 
roofs  were  found  decayed,  and  their  entire 
renewal  was  urged ; changes  in  ritual,  it 
was  said,  demanded  corresponding  changes  in 
arrangement ; clerks  of  the  works,  builders,  and 
workmen  vied  with  each  other  in  opposing  con- 
servative measures,  and  vie  as  they  would,  all 
kinds  of  influences  combined,  in  addition  to  their 
own  shortcomings,  to  check  or  frustrate  their 
efforts,  so  that  the  result  was  at  the  best  a 
mixture  of  successes  and  failures,  of  right 
deoision  with  compromise.  But  beyond  this, 
there  was  another  very  different  set  of  “ re- 
storers,” so-called.  There  was  a host  of  men, 
not  always  architects,  though  men  highly 
respected  in  other  walks,  who  had  taken  up 
Gothic  architecture  as  being  the  style  in  vogue, 
and  as  a regular  part  of  their  stock-in-trade, 
into  whose  hands  a large  proportion  of  the 
Gothic  churches  of  the  country  fell  for  restora- 
tion. The  Institute  from  time  to  time  received 
communications  for  its  Committee  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Ancient  Monuments,  and  quite 
recently  they  had  heard  of  a gentleman  who 
had  sold  an  old  chained  book  from  his  church 
because  it  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  new 
work ; and  of  another  gentleman  who  had 
removed  some  valuable  monumental  brasses  in 
order  to  secure  an  uninterrupted  space  for  a new 
encaustic  tile  pavement ; while  a certain  noble 
owner  made  the  very  restoration  of  the  churches 
on  his  property  a piece  of  patronage,  and  handed 
it  over  as  a “ perquisite  ” to  one  of  his  agents  ! 
Nor  was  a word  of  remonstrance  often  heard 
against  these  things  ; on  the  contrary,  more 
objection  was  raised  against  those  who  laboured 
hard  to  do  their  duty  carefully  than  against  a 
whole  host  of  those  who  imu  ruined  onr  chtu,che& 
so  as  to  make  a church  tour  one  of  the  most 
sickening  of  experiences.  Happily,  however,  a 
remnant  remained, — a few  churches  in  each 
district  were  yet  unrestored,  and,  a3  with  the 
Sibylline  books,  it  was  worth  any  price  to  pre- 
serve them.  Here  and  there  they  would  be  found 
to  be  in  a dilapidated  condition,  but  generally 
they  only  needed  that  gentle,  loving  handling 
to  preserve  all  that  time  had  spared,  and 
to  give  them  a new  lease  of  existence. 
Would  that  all  such  remnants  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  harvest  of  destruction, 
and  preserved  from  the  destroyers’  hands. 
It  would  often  be  possible  to  preserve  old 
buildings,  he  thought,  if  the  Institute  were, 
as  he  had  already  hinted,  more  perfectly  cn 
rapport  with  the  various  archaoological  societies ; 
even  when  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  building,  there  would  be,  by  co-opera- 
tion amongst  tho  societies,  increased  means  of 
securing  permanent  records  and  drawings  of  it. 
In  concluding  his  address,  Sir  Gilbert  said  a 
great  deal  had  been  heard  this  year  about  work- 
men-architects,  and  it  was  stated  in  some 
quarters  that  in  the  abolition  of  all  other  archi- 
tects lay  the  great  hope  of  English  architecture. 
He  ventured,  in  his  first  address  as  president 
of  the  Institute,  to  suggest  that  a vast  deal  of 
what  had  been  done  by  professed  architects  was 
by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  the  age  or  the  pro- 
fession ; but  be  now  wished  to  point  out  the  still 
lower  depth  which  was  attained  when  the  archi- 
tect’s aid  was  dispensed  with  altogether.  There 
were  miles  upon  miles  of  suburban  buildings  in 
the  design  of  which  architects  had  had  no  hand. 
The  result  was  disgraceful,  and  at  the  risk  of 
appearing  to  advocate  a self-seeking  policy, 
he  ventured  to  commend  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  having  explained 
some  drawing  and  photographs  on  the  walls, 
illustrative  of  the  most  recent  excavations  at  the 
Colosseum,  Rome, — 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  president  for  his  address,  said  he 
wa3  glad  Sir  Gilbert  had  had  the  courage  to 
speak  out  his  mind.  Everyone  deplored  and  re- 
gretted the  mutilations  which  had  been  palmed 
upon  the  world  as  “restorations.”  He  trusted 
that  the  time  would  come  when  all  educated  people 
would  see  that  the  best  of  all  restoration  was 
conservative  preservation.  Ho  regretted  that 
the  president  had  passed  so  lightly  over  that 
craze  of  the  day,  the  “ workman-architect,” — the 
idea  that  Ignorance  should  be  divinely  and 
miraculously  gifted  with  the  power  of  producing 
more  beautiful  things  than  Education  and  In- 
struction. The  hideous  cheap  houses  and  rows 
of  villas  which  defaced  the  metropolis  were  speci- 
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mens  of  what  the  workman-architect  could  do 
when  he  had  scraped  together  a little  capital  ; 
and  it  would  take  a good  many  articles  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  to  convince  him  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  that  the  workman  would  become  a heaven- 
born  Phidias  when  he  had  no  capital  at  all.  He 
thanked  Sir  Gilbert  for  his  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  Willis,  and  trusted  that  Mr.  Stuart, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Pro- 
fessor, would  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  to  the 
world  his  literary  remains.  No  one  was  more 
competent  for  the  task  than  Mr.  Stuart. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  will  take 
place  on  Monday,  the  15th  inst.,  when  Mr.  R. 
Popplewell  Pullan  is  announced  to  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Decoration  of  Basilican  and  Byzantine 
Churches.” 


A BOOK  ON  WATER-COLOUR  SKETCHING. 

A great  deal  of  assistance  to  learners,  even 
tolerably  advanced,  in  water-colour,  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Aaron  Penley’s  little  book  called 
“A  System  of  Water-colour  Painting”;  one 
among  the  useful  series  of  shilling  books  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Winsor  & Newton.  The  book 
gave  no  “ examples,”  but  furnished  the  student 
with  an  idea  of  the  effects  of  colours  in  combina- 
tion,  and  gave  “ schedules,”  as  they  might  be 
termed,  of  the  colours  which  might  be  used, 
with  most  probability  of  a satisfactory  result,  in 
portraying  different  classes  of  natural  objects 
and  effects.  The  larger  and  handsomely  got-up 
book  by  the  same  author  how  published  # as  a 
special  instruction  - book  in  sketching  from 
Nature,  is  in  great  measure  an  amplification  of 
the  small  former  treatise  referred  to,  biit  with 
the  addition  of  chromo-lithograph  illustrations, 
intended  further  to  aid  the  reader  and  student, 
bj  pr???Dting  fac.simiUs , or  what  profess  to  be 
suoh,  of  the  author’s  manner  of  dealing  wit-n  ths 
colours  whose  qualities  and  uses  he  describes. 
The  value  of  suoh  illustrations,  we  may  say  at 
once,  appears  to  us  very  doubtful.  Chromo- 
lithographs cannot  really  be  made  to  represent 
the  effect  and  the  properties  of  a water-colour 
drawing,  or  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  tones  and 
aerial  perspective  of  Nature  ; and  in  the  present 
instance  they  reduce  Btill  more  to  mannerism 
the  work  of  an  artist  whose  drawings  partake 
somewhat  too  much  of  mannerism  in  the  original 
medium.  They  may  serve  as  illustrations 
to  explain  the  author’s  meaning,  and  this  will 
probably  be  their  chief  value ; certainly  we 
should  not  recommend  students  to  take  them 
as  examples  for  imitation,  a choice  which  must 
almost  infallibly  lead  to  a conventional  style  and 
a representation  of  Nature  according  to  rule  and 
receipt  instead  of  following  her  own  showing. 
We  have  certainly  not  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing 
such  tones  in  nature  as  are  represented  in  some  of 
these  illustrations ; though  in  regard  to  balance  of 
tone  and  composition  they  are  instructive  enough. 

The  remarks  accompanying  each  drawing  are, 
of  course,  of  consideiable  practical  value,  as  the 
result  of  many  years’  experience  in  the  use  of 
water-colour,  and  the  general  principles  laid  down 
are  beyond  question.  Mr.  Penley  is  very  emphatic 
on  the  value  of  a full  and  acourate  pencil  outline 
before  commencing  colouring,  as  leading  both  to 
the  more  proper  understanding  of  the  details  of 
a scene  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  more  accu- 
rate use  of  colour  subsequently.  As  far  as 
students  and  learners  are  concerned,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  view. 
At  the  same  time  it  cannot  but  be  admitted 
that  admirable  sketches  have  been  made  by 
those  possessed  of  adequate  power  over  the 
materials,  without  any  assistance  from  a pencil 
sketoh,  and  that  the  power  of  working  altogether 
with  the  brush  is  by  no  means  to  be  thought 
lightly  of,  realising  as  it  does  the  use  of  water- 
colour sketching  in  its  purest  form,  as  a Bystem 
of  representation  by  washes  only. 

The  remarks  on  the  various  colours  used  by 
the  water-colour  sketcher,  and  their  nature  and 
properties,  are  very  useful  for  reference  and 
guidance ; and  though  there  seems  to  us  to  be 
a little  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  regarding  nature 
as  so  much  material  to  be  “composed”  by  the 
artist,  yet  we  like  very  muoh  Borne  of  the  author’s 
remarks  upon  the  influence  and  interest  of  the 
study  of  natural  detail  which  is  induced  by  the 
habit  of  sketching  and  looking  at  nature  with 
this  view.  “ I like  much  to  linger,”  he  observes, 
“ before  groups  of  trees,  young  or  old,  whether 
clothed  or  not  clothed  with  foliage,  and  by 
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change  of  position  to  see  the  many  varieties  of 
form  they  take,  and  which  of  the  many  would 
produce  the  most  pleasing  composition.  There 
is  real  pleasure  in  this, — much  to  be  learned 
and  muoh  to  be  put  in  practice.  Lessons 
may  be  had  in  many  localities  whence  lessons 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  gleaned,  and 
our  daily  converse  with  a common. place 
scene  may  be  thus  fraught  with  increased 
interest  and  pleasure.  The  ability  to  draw 
naturally  leads  to  observation  of  detail  and 
generalisation,  it  being  evident  that  this  cannot 
be  exercised  without  a corresponding  reflection 
upon  everything  presented,  as  to  construction, 
growth,  character,  and  use.  How  far  this  is 
desirable  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.  I 
can  only  say  that  to  myself  the  enjoyment  is 
beyond  expression ; and  often,  when  walking 
over  what  would  be  considered  a monotonous 
and  dreary  plain,  with  a canopy  of  dull  leaden 
clouds,  I am  struck  with  beautiful  undulating 
lines,  varieties  of  tone  and  tint,  with  receding 
distances  and  aerial  perspectives,  that  produce 
much  to  be  admired,  thought  upon,  and  studied. 
....  Something  can  be  gathered  from  all  we 
see,  if  the  information  conveyed  be  really 
sought  for.” 

Heartily  sympathising  with  these  reflections, 
we  hope  they  may  have  the  effect  which  the 
writer  wishes,  of  leading  others  to  find  and  enjoy 
the  same  source  of  pleasure,  and  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Penley’s  book  will  be  of  great  use  in  assisting 
them  in  making  the  most  of  their  materials, 
provided  they  take  the  “ chromo  ” examples  as 
illustrations  only,  and  not  as  “ copies.” 

The  author  might  have  been  a little  more 
careful  in  his  use  of  the  English  language. 
There  are  at  least  two  doubtful  or  ambiguous 
constructions  in  the  above  quotation ; but  when 
we  read  in  the  table  of  descriptions  of  colours, 
that  burnt  sienna  is  so  generally  useful  that  “ it 
WerS  invidious”  to  mention  its  uses  in  detail,  and 
that  vermilion  is  “ indispensable  when  required,” 
it  is  evident  the  writer  is  using  words  without 
considering  their  meaning.  We  should  scarcely 
notice  such  slips,  which,  of  course,  do  not  affect 
the  value  of  the  book  for  its  own  purpose,  only 
that  si  ipshod,  ambiguous,  and  even  ungrammatical 
English  is  unfortunately  exceedingly  common 
in  the  writing  of  artists  of  all  denominations, 
who  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  an  ill-constructed 
sentence  is  as  objectionable  and  awkward  in  its 
way  as  a piece  of  faulty  perspective. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
MOUNT  BURES,  ESSEX. 

This  church,  after  restoration  and  enlargement, 
was  re-opened  on  Friday,  the  22nd  ult.,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  old  church  consisted 
of  a massive  tower,  12  ft.  by  11  ft.,  standing  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel,  the  former  34  ft.  by 
19  ft.,  the  latter  30  ft.  by  19  ft.,  the  communi- 
cation between  them  being  by  small  semicircu- 
lar-headed openings  in  east  and  west  walls  of 
tower,  only  7 ft.  wide  and  6 ft.  high  to  the 
springing;  thus  the  nave  was  practically  dis- 
severed from  the  chancel  and  the  latter  rendered 
unserviceable  for  tbe  performance  of  Divine 
worship.  The  tower  and  nave  are  of  Norman 
date,  but  the  chancel  and  porch  fifteenth  cen- 
tury work.  The  nave  is  lighted  by  Perpendicular 
windows,  probably  inserted  when  the  chancel  was 
built;  some  of  the  narrow  Norman  lights,  how- 
ever, still  remain.  The  tower  had  undergone 
considerable  modification  some  time  during  the 
last  century,  when,  after  the  removal  of  the 
shingle  spire  (which  is  stated  by  Morant  in  his 
History  of  Essex  to  have  been  in  existence  in  his 
time,  1768),  the  upper  part  of  the  belfry  had  been 
cased  with  brick,  and  the  walls  raised  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  embattled  parapet.  The  enlarge- 
ment has  been  based  on  the  plan  of  the  old 
fabric,  but  the  tower  has  been  pulled  down,  as 
upon  examination  it  was  found  to  be  in  a dila- 
pidated and  dangerous  state.  The  tower  has 
therefore  been  rebuilt  of  larger  dimensions,  and 
two  shallow  transepts  have  been  added.  The 
materials  of  the  old  building  have  been  worked 
in  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  old  Roman  tiles 
being  re-used  in  the  quoins.  The  new  tower  is 
carried  to  the  same  height  as  the  original  one, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a broached  shingle  spire. 
A small  vestry  has  been  added  on  the  north  side. 

In  pulling  down  the  tower,  arched  recesses  were 
found,  one  on  either  side  of  the  tower  archway, 
with  indications  of  their  continuation  along  the 
nave  walls ; the  extent  of  the  arcading  cannot, 
however,  be  determined,  as  by  the  insertion  of 
the  later  windows  it  had  been  partially  destroyed  , 


and  was  probably  then  built  up.  Traces  of 
colour  decoration  of  early  date  were  discernible 
in  all  the  arches,  but  which,  owing  to  the  rotten 
state  of  the  plaster,  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
serve. The  only  decipherable  portion  was  found 
at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  on  the  south  wall, 
and  of  this  a copy  has  been  made  by  the  archi- 
tect, which  he  intends  to  present  to  the  Essex 
Archaaological  Society.  It  consisted  of  three 
draped  figures ; two,  a male  and  a female  in  a 
standing  position, — these  were  comparatively 
perfect, — and  a female  figure  in  a sitting 
posture, — the  head  being  wanting.  From  the 
general  character  and  treatment  of  the  subject, 
it  appears  to  represent  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  her  cousin,  St.  Elizabeth,  the  mother 
of  the  patron  saint. 

Of  the  four  bells  mentioned  by  Morant,  two 
only  remain ; the  larger  (weighing  about  13  cwt.) 
bears  the  inscription,  “ Sit  nomen  Domini  bene - 
dictum” ; the  other,  “SancteNicoli  ora  pro  nobis.” 
It  is  concluded  that  the  missing  bells  were  sold 
to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  the  tower 
when  the  spire  was  taken  down. 

The  quoins  of  the  tower,  which  appeared  to 
be  old  bricks,  2^  in.  thick,  were  discovered  to  be 
tiles  of  irregular  shapes  and  Bizes,  and  varying 
in  thickness  from  I3  in.  to  § in.,  with  a lip  on 
the  edge,  the  inner  surface  being  roughly  scored 
with  varied  patterns.  The  original  use  of  these 
tiles  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  they  are 
doubtless  of  Roman  origin. 

Other  interesting  relics  have  been  found, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  a beautifully- 
worked  piscina  sill,  in  good  preservation ; a 
carved  label  termination ; and  some  Roman 
ornamental  paving  tiles,  all  of  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Davies,  M.A. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Salmon,  of  London,  contractor,  frem  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Harris,  of  London,  architect. 


THE  LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK, 
LOMBARD-STREET. 

The  chief  establishment  of  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  in  Lombard-street,  is  undergoing 
an  extensive  enlargement,  and  when  the  works 
now  in  progress  are  completed  it  will  be  almost 
double  its  present  size.  The  property  adjoining 
the  bank  at  the  corner  of  Lombard-street  and 
Nicholas-lane  has  been  purchased,  and  on  the 
site  an  addition  to  the  bank  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, which  will  increase  the  length  of  the  Lombard  - 
street  frontage  to  the  extent  of  about  20  ft.,  or 
nearly  double  the  present  frontage.  Tnis  addi- 
tion is  also  carried  to  a depth  of  about  20  ft.  in 
Nicholas-lane,  joining  the  existing  frontage  of 
the  bank  in  that  thoroughfare.  Immediately  to 
the  south,  again,  the  bank  is  still  further  being 
extended  to  a depth  also  of  about  20  ft.,  with 
a frontage  to  the  old  churchyard  of  what  was 
formerly  the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Aeons, 
and  carried  the  whole  width  of  the  enlarged 
structure,  this  elevation  being  40  ft.  in  width. 
The  several  elevations  of  the  enlarged  building 
are  entirely  in  Portland  stone,  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented.  The  Lombard-street  new 
frontage  is  about  60  ft.  in  height  to  the  top  of  a 
bold  cornice,  and  contains  four  stories  above  the 
ground-floor,  which  is  lofty,  and  carried  to  the 
foot  of  the  first  floor  with  rusticated  and  carved 
piers.  The  upper  floors  contain  a range  of  three 
windows  each,  those  of  the  first  floor  being  bus- 
mounted  by  pediments,  with  ornamental  piers  on 
each  side,  whilst  the  windows  of  the  several 
floors  above  have  circular  heads.  Above  the 
first  floor,  at  the  corner  of  Lombard-street  and 
Nicholas-lane,  the  building  is  cariied  up  by  an 
angular  elevation,  set  several  feet  back  from  the 
frontage  of  the  ground  and  first  floors.  A high- 
pitched  roof,  with  lofty  chimney-shafts,  brings 
up  the  extreme  height  of  the  elevation  to  about 
70  ft.  A portion  of  the  enlarged  structure 
stands  upon  the  site  where  formerly  stood  the 
parsonage-house  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  and  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  excavating  for  the  base- 
ment  of  the  new  building  the  workmen  came 
upon  the  rubble  foundation  - walls  of  the  old 
church  adjoining.  The  Nicholas-lane  frontage  is 
quite  uniform  in  its  architectural  character  and 
general  treatment  with  the  south  elevation,  and 
it  may  be  added  that  all  the  several  frontages  are 
surmounted  at  the  angles  with  vases. 

Sir.  Parnell  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  G. 
Smith  & Co.  are  the  builders,  and  the  works  are 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  G.  French,  as  clerk  of  works. 


Nov.  6,  1875.1 
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■WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  AND  THE  STAGE. 
kingsley’s  lectures  in  America. 

Of  the  five  lectures  delivered  by  the  late 
Canon  Kingsley  during  his  visit  to  America  in 
1874,  and  now  published,*  with  a dedication  by 
Mrs.  Kingsley  to  the  American  friends  who 
welcomed  her  husband  to  their  country,  the  first 
is  occupied  with  the  subject  of  “ Westminster 
Abbey.”  It  was  characteristic  of  the  author 
that  he  should  have  chosen  this  subject  as  the 
first  on  whioh  to  lecture  to  Americans,  who  have 
no  such  architectural  monuments  of  the  past  to 
interest  them  ; characteristic  of  that  reverence 
for  everything  that  is  great  and  noble  in  the 
past,  which  he  combined  with  so  lively  and,  in 
the  main,  so  enlightened  an  interest  in  the 
present  and  future.  “ Reverence  for  age,”  so  he 
commences  his  first  address  to  an  American 
audience,  “ is  a fair  te3t  of  the  vigour  of  youth  ; 
and  conversely,  insolence  toward  the  old  and  the 
past,  whether  in  individuals  or  in  nations,  is  a 
Bign  rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength.”  And 
ho  speaks  in  his  own  pleasant  manner,  a few 
sentences  further  on,  of  the  gratification  with 
which  he  had  found,  in  Americans  visiting  England, 
this  interest  and  reverence  for  things  ancient ; 
how  he  had  been  touched  at  finding  so  many  of 
them, as  soon  asthey  landed  in  Liverpool,  hurrying 
off  “to our  quaint  old  city  of  Chester,”  to  gaze 
on  its  walls  and  overhanging  houses;  how, 
when  repressing  the  enthusiasm  of  a lady  visitor, 
telling  her  not  to  waste  time  there,  but  to  go  on 
at  once  to  the  British  Museum,  see  its  marbles  and 
manuscripts,  see  the  French  cathedrals,  the  ruins 
of  Provence  and  Italy,  &c.,  he  was  met  with  the 
sufficient  answer,  “Ah!  but  you  must  remember, 
these  are  the  first  old  things  I ever  saw  ! ” For 
those  who  have  lived  under  the  shadow  of  these 
“ old  things  ” all  their  lives,  it  is  difficult  some- 
times to  realise  the  difference  of  living  where  all 
things  are  new;  but  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
interesting,  to  those  who  live  in  such  a new 
country,  must  be  these  time-worn  relics  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  tangible  memorials  and  wit- 
nesses of  a state  of  life  and  thought  so  distinot 
from  that  of  the  great  modern  republic. 

And  as  it  was  at  Chester,  so,  the  late  Canon 
says,  he  found  it  at  Westminster.  “ He  knew  few 
greater  enjoyments  than  showingaparty  of  Ameri- 
cans round  our  own  great  Abbey;”  and  they,  no 
doubt,  must  have  equally  appreciated  the  pleasure 
of  having  so  genial  and  enthusiastic  a guide. 
Referring  to  what  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Americans  who  have  visited  the  Abbey, 
he  quotes  the  remarks  of  Washington  Irving, 
who,  in  some  of  his  expressions,  such  as  “ dusty 
splendour,”  hints  at  a condition  of  things  in  the 
building  which  is  considerably  altered  now. 
Indeed,  the  remark  which  Punch  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  travelling  American  at  a cathedral 
town, — “ Stranger,  how  is  it  that  your  big 
'ohnrches  in  this  country  are  all  in  Buch  a state 
of  disrepair  ? ” can  really  be  hardly  applicable 
now,  in  the  majority  of  cases.  We  may  quote 
the  reflections  which  the  late  Canon  of  West- 
minster made  to  his  American  audience  in  regard 
to  this  part  of  the  subject : — 

'*  “If  he”  (Irving)  “visited  the  great  Abbey 
now,  he  would  not  have  noticed  that  look  of 
dilapidation  at  which  he  hints, — and  perhaps 
had  a right  to  hint, — some  forty  years  ago. 
Dilapidation,  dirt,  and  negligence  are  as  hateful 
to  us  now  as  to  the  builder  of  the  newest  house 
outside.  We,  too,  for  more  than  a generation 
past,  have  felt,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
England,  and  with  all  the  nations  of  Northern 
Europe,  that  awakened  reverence  for  Mediaeval 
art  and  Mediaeval  history  which  is,  for  good  and 
for  evil,  the  special  social  phenomenon  of  our 
times  ; the  natural,  and  on  the  whole,  useful 
counter-check  to  that  extreme  of  revolutionary 
feeling  which  issues, — as  it  did  in  Paris  but 
three  years  ago, — in  utter  hatred  and  renunciation 
of  the  past,  and  destruction  of  its  monuments. 
To  preserve,  to  restore,  and,  if  not,  to  copy, 
as  a sort  of  filial  duty,  the  buildings  which  our 
forefathers  have  left  us,  is  now  held  to  be  the  very 
mark  of  cultivation  and  good  taste  in  Britain. 
It  may  be  that  we  carry  it  too  far ; that  by  a 
servile  and  Chinese  exactness  of  imitation  we  are 
crippling  what  originality  of  genius  may  exist 
among  our  draughtsmen,  sculptors,  and  architects. 
But  we  at  least  confess  thereby  that  we  cannot 
invent  and  create  as  could  our  ancestors  five 
hundred  years  ago ; and  as  long  as  that  is  the 
oase  it  is  more  wise  in  us, — as  in  any  people, — to 
exhaust  the  signification  and  power  of  the  past, 
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and  to  learn  all  we  can  from  older  schools  of  art 
and  thought,  ere  we  attempt  novelties  of  our 
own,  which,  I confess  freely,  usually  issue  in  the 
ugly  and  the  ludicrous.” 

That  is  a little  too  “free”  a confession, 
perhaps ; one  to  whioh  some  artists  of  the  day 
may  have  a right  to  demur ; but  it  is  not  a badly- 
put  justification  of  the  reproducing  tendencies  of 
modern  architecture.  We  regret,  however,  to 
see  that  the  old  sentimental  fallacy  of  the  origin 
of  Gothic  architecture  from  natural  scenery 
should  have  been  retailed  to  an  American 
audience  by  a speaker  who  would  come,  perhaps, 
to  Borne  extent,  as  a representative  of  the 
English  education  of  the  day.  Canon  Kingsley’s 
information  and  study  seem  to  have  been  in 
some  respects  rather  varied  than  accurate,  and 
he  looked  at  everything  more  or  less  from  a 
sentimental  and  picturesque  point  of  view ; hence 
this  picturesque  or  soenio  theory  of  Gothic 
architecture,  so  entirely  untenable  to  those  who 
have  studied  the  constructive  history  of  the 
style,  seems  to  have  had  a particular  attraction 
for  him,  and  he  several  times  took  occasion  to 
dwell  upon  it  in  public  lectures,  much  to  the  an- 
noyance of  those  who  were  better  informed,  and 
who  have  some  right  to  complain  that  an  utterly 
false  theory  of  the  subject  should  be  maintained 
and  repeated  by  a writer  whose  literary  abilities 
had  gained  him  the  ear  of  the  public.  The  para- 
graph  in  the  lecture  under  notice,  commencing 
on  page  19,  is  not  without  a good  deal  of  elo- 
quence of  language,  but  we  fear  it  is,  in  effect, 
little  better  than  nonsense,  which  it  is  vexatious 
to  find  stereotyped  (to  a certain  extent)  here. 

The  second  lecture  in  the  book  touches  on  a 
subject  which  has  considerable  interest  for  us, 
and  has  more  than  onoe  occupied  our  columns. 
“ The  Stage  a9  it  was  once,”  is  the  title  of  an 
address  the  real  object  of  which,  while  describ- 
ing and  commenting  upon  the  characteristics  of 
the  Greek  drama,  is  to  suggest  the  idea  of  what 
the  stage  might  again  be  were  it  more  a matter 
of  national  interest  and  less  under  the  sway  of 
mere  speculative  managers  anxious  to  catch  the 
ear  and  the  money  of  the  more  idle  part  of  the 
population.  Perhaps  there  is  not  really  muoh  in 
the  tone  and  manner  of  the  Greek  drama  that 
we  could  think  of  reviving  or  emulating  now,  our 
entire  social  and  mental  conditions  are  so  diffe- 
rent; but  there  is  a passage  in  Kingsley’s  re- 
marks which  is  suggestive  of  what  we  have 
before  pointed  out  as  the  great  want  of  the 
present  day  in  drama. 

“The  Chorus  was  then,  in  Tragedy,  and  indeed 
in  the  higher  Comedy,  what  Schlegel  well  calls 
‘the  ideal  spectator,’ — a personified  reflection 
on  the  action  going  on,  the  incorporation 
into  the  representation  itself  of  the  senti- 
timents  of  the  poet,  as  the  spokesman  of 
the  whole  human  race.  He  goes  on  to  say,  and 
I think  truly,  ‘ that  the  Chorus  always  retained 
among  the  Greeks  a peculiar  national  significa- 
tion ; publicity  being,  according  to  their  republi- 
can notions,  essential  to  the  completeness  of 
every  important  transaction.’  Thus  the  Chorus 
represented  idealised  public  opinion ; not,  of 
course,  the  shifting,  hasty  public  opinion  of  the 
moment, — to  that  it  was  a conservative  check, 
and  it  calmed  to  soberness  and  charity, — for  it 
was  the  matured  public  opinion  of  centuries;  the 
experience  and  usually  the  sad  experience  of  many 
generations  ; the  very  spirit  of  the  Greek  race.” 

The  modern  fashion  of  drama  does  not  permit, 
or  admit,  a Chorus  on  the  stage  to  express  public 
or  national  opinion  ; but  if  we  could  have  a 
theatre  in  which  really  national  opinion  and  feel- 
ing were  represented  by  the  auditory, — one  in 
which  pieces  were  brought  forward,  not  merely 
to  pay,  but  because  of  their  presumed  excellence 
and  ability  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  tastes  and 
feelings  of  the  higher  part  of  the  English  nation, 
something  might  be  done  to  raise  the  drama  to 
a somewhat  similar  position  of  national  significa- 
tion and  interest.  At  present  the  audiences  who 
fill  our  theatres  do  not  represent  the  intellect  or 
the  mind  of  the  nation  at  large.  This,  we  should 
hope,  is  still  above  being  roused  or  interested  by 
such  productions  as  form  the  staple  of  current 
theatrical  attractions.  We  still  are  sanguine 
that  we  shall  one  day  see  the  experiment  tried  of 
a national  theatre,  not  solely  dependent  on  profit 
and  loss  considerations,  where  what  is  produoed 
shall  be  put  forward  on  its  own  merits  alone,  not 
on  its  surmised  capacity  to  attraot  the  idlest  and 
least  thoughtful  part  of  the  population,  and  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  management.  If  a theatre 
were  to  be  established  on  such  a footing,  a whole 
public  would,  in  all  probability,  be  found  for  it, 
quite  distinct  from  the  public  which  now  throngs 
to  burlesques  and  realistic  light  comedy. 


Of  the  rest  of  the  lectures  we  have  been  speak- 
ing of,  the  fifth  and  last,  on  “Ancient  Civilisa- 
tion,” contains  a good  deal  that  is  well  put  and 
suggestive ; the  whole  are  pervaded  by  that 
manly,  sincere,  and  generous  tone  of  feeling 
which,  even  more  than  his  literary  ability,  gave 
their  author  so  large  a hold  on  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  contemporary  English  society. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION,  PALL  MALL 
GALLERY. 

The  winter  exhibitions  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery, 
the  twenty-third  of  which  opened  this  week, 
differ  from  the  spring  collections,  in  that  they  con- 
sist of  the  works  of  English  as  well  as  of  Conti- 
nental artists.  In  the  present  instance  there  can 
hardly  be  a question  that  the  most  important 
work  exhibited  is  one  by  an  English  artist,  and 
the  admirers  of  Mr.  Long’s  Babylonian  picture 
in  the  last  Academy  will  look  with  interest  and, 
we  may  add,  without  disappointment,  at  his 
“Thisbe”  (153),  in  the  Pall-mall  room.  A wall 
of  finely-jointed  marble  masonry,  covered  with  a 
decorative  inlay,  showing  archaic  figures,  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  &c.  forms  the  background  to  the 
figure  of  Thisbe,  who  Bits  sideways  on  the  sill  of 
a recess  in  the  masonry,  applying  her  ear  to  the 
crevice  where  a stone  has  been  loosened.  A 
very  pretty  dusky  maiden  she  is,  with  a fillet  of 
gold  in  her  black  hair,  handsome  and  expressive 
features,  and  a figure  carefully  studied  in  pose 
and  proportion,  perhaps  a little  deficient  in 
modelling  behind  the  Bhoulders,  where  the  profile 
of  the  body  seems  rather  rigid  and  straight-lined. 
The  combination  of  colour  in  the  whole  is  most 
harmonious,  only  there  is  nothinginthe  expression 
or  type  of  face  to  suggest  a heroine  of  remote  pre- 
historic antiquity, — nothing  but  what  one  might 
expect  to  meet  with  in  a Southern  girl  of  to- 
day; nothing  imaginative  to  associate  the  subject 
with  the  halo  of  poetry  thrown  round  it  from  a 
remote  past.  That  is  where  modern  paintings 
illustrative  of  antique  life  and  fable  seem  to  us 
to  fail  almost  always;  painters  rather  reduce  the 
legend  to  prose  than  add  a fresh  poetic  interest 
to  it ; nor  do  they  seem  to  realise  in  fancy  the 
distinction  of  physiognomy  and  expression  which 
must  have  divided  human  beings,  so  remote  in 
time,  and  so  utterly  different  in  circumstances 
and  associations,  from  their  descendants  in 
modern  generations.  Mr.  Tadema  is  almost  the 
only  painter  who  has  consciously  endeavoured 
to  revive  antique  human  nature  as  it  may  really 
have  existed,  and  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  society  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
era ; most  remarkably,  perhaps,  in  that  little 
triple  picture  of  a Roman  dinner  which  hung  at 
the  Academy  two  or  three  years  ago,  nearly  un- 
noticed except  of  the  initiated.  For  the  most 
part,  classic  names  to  pictures,  now-a-days,  are 
mainly  an  excuse  for  a pretty  figure,  or  a pretty 
title  to  a figure;  and  Mr.  Long’s  picture,  good 
as  it  is  in  many  respects,  is  no  exception. 

Next  to  “Thisbe,”  and  a sufficiently  strong 
contrast  to  it,  is  a small  picture  by  Mr.  J.  Morgan, 
remarkable  for  simple  and  genuine  pathos,  under 
the  title  “ Gone  !”  (157).  A labouring  man  and 
his  young  wife  bow  their  heads  together  in 
mournful  sympathy,  at  the  moment  after  wit- 
nessing the  death  of  their  infant  child.  The 
room  is  half-lighted  by  a candle,  half  by  the 
morning  light  struggling  from  behind  the  window- 
curtains.  The  idea  is  no  uncommon  one,  but 
there  is  a simplicity  and  direotness  in  the  artist’s 
way  of  telling  the  story  which  is  not  so  common, 
and  a tenderness  of  feeling  in  ic  whioh  makes  it 
only  partially  mournful.  It  is  significant  to 
compare  the  work  near  it  by  Mr.  F.  Holl, 
“ Doubtful  Hope  ” (163),  which,  in  spite  of  its 
title,  is  one  of  the  most  utterly  hopeless  pictures 
one  could  imagine, — a wretchedly  sickly-looking 
woman  with  her  child  waiting  in  an  equally 
wretched-looking  druggist’s  shop  for  the  making 
up  of  some  prescription  ; thei’e  is  a certain  power 
in  this,  but  it  is  an  instance  of  studied  “ misera- 
bleness,” even  down  to  the  cold,  repelling  tones 
of  the  colouring,  which  at  once  strikes  one  as 
manufactured  pathos,  without  any  redeeming  or 
consolatory  touch.  A fortunate  contrast  to  this 
is  “ The  Happy  Mother”  (169),  by  J. Blommers, 
one  of  the  best  works  we  have  seen  by  this 
somewhat  unequal  artist ; it  is  a small  picture, 
showing  a peasant  woman  laughing  over  the  baby 
which  lies  on  her  knee  looking  up  at  her.  The 
painting  is  remarkably  broad  and  full  in  style, 
and  the  expression  and  movements  of  the  mother 
and  child  admirably  rendered.  Among  other 
pictures  of  humble  life  may  be  noticed  the 
■‘Dutch  Interior”  (136),  by  Huibers,  where  two 
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stout  women,  evidently  mother  and  daughter, 
busy  themselves  over  some  culinary  occupa- 
tion. The  texture  of  the  painting  is  full  and 
rich,  and  the  artist  has  contrived  to  gain 
warmth  and  variety  of  colour  while  pre- 
serving the  realism  which  he  has  aimed  at.  “ A 
Little  Bit  of  Scandal”  (41),  by  A.  Laupheimer, 
is  a good  study  of  figures  in  an  old  tumble- 
down  corner  of  an  old  house ; and  elsewhere  the 
artist  shows  us  himself  “in  his  studio”  (75), 
i.e.,  in  the  dwelling  of  a peasant,  and  engaged 
in  conversation  with  a girl  whom  he  is  sketching, 
and  who  is  not  without  considerable  grace  in  her 
manner  and  pose.  While  on  this  class  of  subject, 
we  may  particularly  notice  two  small  pictures  by 
Seignac,  “ Dressing  the  new  Doll  ” and  “ Thirsty 
Souls  ” (60,  66),  both  child  subjects  in  the  style 
which  was  initiated  by  B.  Frere,  and  remarkable 
for  quiet  genuine  humour  and  artistic  execution  ; 
the  critical  and  interested  look  of  the  little  boy 
who  holds  the  glass  to  be  filled  with  water,  in 
the  latter  one,  is  excellent.  If  the  visitor 
compare  these  with  two  pictures  of  just  the 
same  size  and  aim,  “ Playing  at  Marbles  ” and 
“The  Young  Cuisiniers”  (20,  22),  he  will  have 
an  instructive  contrast  between  the  artistic  and 
the  merely  commonplace  way  of  treating  a 
simple  subject. 

Mr.  F.  Good  all’ s large  three-quarter  figure  of 
“ The  Seller  of  Doves  ” (64)  is  the  same  Eastern 
woman,  with  a long  flowing  robe  open  at  the 
bosom,  whom  he  has  painted  several  times ; his 
**  Early  Morning  on  the  Borders  of  the  Desert” 
(81)  is  an  excellent  little  work,  as  real  as  possible, 
and  full  of  atmosphere  ; and  the  small  figures  of 
the  goats  and  their  owners,  and  the  blanket-like 
tents,  combine  to  give  a vivid  idea  of  Old 
Testament  life  realised  : we  like  the  artist  much 
better  on  this  scale  than  on  the  over-extended 
canvases  of  Eastern  landscapes,  &c.,  which  he 
has  previously  produced.  Among  other  figure- 
pictures  are  two  half-lengths  by  Schlesinger,  a 
sort  of  contrast  of  high  life  and  low  life,  of 
which  the  latter  is  the  best.  “ Taking  the  Veil,” 
by  Czachorski  (143),  is  a work  of  considerable 
feeling,  though  not  remarkably  powerful.  Mr. 
Pettie  is  vexatious,  as  he  often  is,  in  spending  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  some  good  painting 
over  a subject  no  one  can  take  interest  in  ; “ The 
Joy  of  the  House”  (19), — to  wit,  a horrid  little 
boy  drumming  to  his  grandfather, — is  no  “ joy  ” 
to  the  spectator.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  sends  a 
very  expressive  female  head  in  an  attitude  of 
devotion,  under  the  title  “Paternoster”  (1)  ; 
Mr.  Gow  ha3  tried  to  depict  “ Malvolio  ” (6) 
practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow,  and  has 
only  succeeded  in  portraying  an  ordinary  serving- 
man,  though  there  is  excellent  painting  in  the 
head  j Miss  Matilda  Goodman  has  made  a little 
“ hit  ” in  colour  in  her  rather  violent  but  clever 
composition  of  a very  green  girl  tending  some 
very  big  and  flaring  “ Sun-flowers  ” (98)  ; Mr. 
Erskine  Niool  sends  a oouple  of  Irish  figures, 
which  seem  to  us  quite  inferior  in  humour  and 
colour  to  his  old  productions  of  this  class. 
Among  the  microscopic  pictures  which  certain 
contributors  to  the  gallery  affect  in  emulation  of 
Meissonier,  “ Bringing  in  a Prisoner,”  by  H. 
Breling  (61),  is  worth  attention  for  the  finish 
and  character  in  the  faces  of  the  consequential- 
looking  officers  who  constitute  the  principal 
figures. 

We  are  always  inclined  to  think  the  last  of 
Manthe’s  winter  scenes  that  we  see  to  be  the 
best,  but  we  really  believe  “ Winter  ” (26)  in  the 
present  collection  is  the  finest  wo  have  seen ; 
nothing  could  be  more  wintry  and  more  true  to 
nature  ; the  sky  is  painted  with  great  power  and 
truth  of  tone.  Weber’s  “ Fishing-boats  going  out, 
Normandy  ” (72)  is  a fine  specimen  of  a windy 
picture  with  a swinging  sea,  drenching  in  spray 
the  old  wooden  pier,  where  a group  of  fisher- 
women  haul  away  at  a hawser  from  one  of  the 
boats.  Lindstrom’s  “Bavarian  Forest”  and 
“ Edge  of  a Forest”  (83,  147)  are  full  of  feeling 
and  effect;  and  Stademan’s  “ Scene  in  Bavaria” 
(107),  J.  L.  Pickering’s  “ Shadow  of  a Cloud” 
(148),  and  Windmaier’s  “ Clearing  up  after  a 
Storm  ” (18)  should  be  looked  at ; in  the  latter 
the  strong  light  on  the  bank  on  the  right  is  not 
quite  accounted  for,  and  looks  rather  like  stage 
effect.  There  is  a good  deal  that  is  effective 
and  true  in  MY.  Leader’s  large  picture  “ Happy 
Summer  Time  ” (55)  ; but  his  “ Silver  Thames  ” 
(11)  is  not  silver  in  any  sense,  but  very  poor 
tinsel. 


“British.  Workman  ” for  Colchester. — The 

architect  of  this  building  resides  in  Colchester, 
and  not  in  Chelmsford,  as  stated. 
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THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  HORSESHOES 
BY  MACHINERY. 

The  making  of  horseshoes  has  not  until 
comparatively  recent  times  been  carried  on  by 
means  of  machinery,  nor  have  at  any  former 
period  large  manufactories  for  their  production 
been  in  existence,  each  shoeing-smith  making  his 
own  horseshoes.  Up  to  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  occupation  of  the  shoe- 
ing-smith was  a trade  in  which  the  different 
operations  were  acquired  by  constant  routine, 
science  never  entering  the  smithy.  It  was  only 
in  1756  that  M.  LafoBse  somewhat  modified  the 
form  of  the  horseshoe,  until  then  very  imperfect. 
Notwithstanding  his  efforts,  however,  and  the 
influenced  exercised,  in  France  at  least,  on  the 
craft  of  the  shoeing-smith,  by  the  establishment 
of  veterinary  colleges  in  1762  and  1763  at 
Toulouse,  Lyons,  and  Alfort,  the  shape  and 
quality  of  the  horseshoe  have  ohanged  very 
little.  It  has  been  said  that  the  horseshoe 
as  it  is  commonly  used  might  with  advantage  be 
so  changed  as  to  prevent  at  least  slipping  on  the 
pavement  of  cities.  It  is  true  that  for  some 
years  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  by 
eminent  makers  upon  the  production  of  an  im- 
proved horseshoe,  and  that  especially  since  the 
introduction  of  asphalte  pavements  a great  effort 
haB  been  made  in  that  direction.  A horseshoe 
said  to  be  specially  designed  to  prevent  the 
numerous  accidents  and  delay  caused  by  horses 
falling  when  the  paving  is  damp  or  wet  has 
lately  been  invented.  This  is  an  india-rubber 
shoe,  said  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  be  easily  put 
on  the  hoof  or  removed,  as  occasion  requires,  and 
asserted  to  possess  the  further  advantage  of 
protecting  horses’  feet  in  winter  against  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  practice  of  mixing  salt 
with  the  snow  and  ice  in  streets.  The  cost  of 
these  shoes  is  stated  to  be  about  one-third  more 
than  that  of  iron  ones,  whilst  they  are  reported 
to  be  light  in  weight  and  very  durable.  Whether 
the  new  shoe  possesses  all  the  good  qualities 
claimed  for  it,  experience  alone  will  show,  and 
judgment  must  therefore  be  suspended  in  the 
meantime. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  It  is  only 
natural  that  in  times  like  ours,  when  everything 
tends  to  the  employment  of  mechanical  means 
in  all  branches  of  industry,  horseshoes  should 
likewise  become  the  subject  of  experiment. 
There  are  at  the  present  time,  in  this  country  as 
well  as  abroad,  several  manufactories  exclusively 
engaged  in  turning  out  horseshoes  with  the  help 
of  machinery,  and  the  machines  invented  during 
the  last  twenty  years — it  is  about  that  time 
since  the  first  machine  was  brought  out— are 
very  numerous.  Though  they  naturally  differ 
much  in  form  and  application,  in  principle  they 
are  about  the  same,  the  chief  attention  of  in- 
ventors being  directed  towards  the  production  of 
a perfect  bending  machine. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  horseshoes 
made  by  machinery  were  shown,  but  not  the 
machines.  At  that  time  there  were  two  manu- 
factories in  France,  one  at  Ivry,  the  other  at 
Gliohy.  Notwithstanding  that  their  articles 
were  made  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  sold  at 
the  most  reasonable  prices,  they  did  not  find 
much  favour  with  shoeing-smiths.  Some  years 
later  establishments  were  opened  at  several 
other  places,  and  their  articles  sell  now  readily 
in  France. 

The  manufacture  of  horseshoes,  whether  by 
hand  or  power,  may  be  said  to  comprise  the 
three  following  operations  : — (1.)  The  making  of 
the  iron  bar,  of  a special  shape  and  under  special 
circumstances,  called  the  bloom  ( lopin ).  To 
this  bloom,  although  in  its  general  features  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  iron  bar,  is  given  the 
shape  required  for  its  ultimate  purpose,  i.e.,  the 
different  cross  sections  and  thicknesses  of  the 
finished  horseshoe.  (2.)  The  bending  of  the 
bloom  to  the  required  form.  (3.)  Punching  the 
holes. 

The  blooms  intended  for  horseshoes  are 
generally  made  in  a rolling-mill.  The  punching 
is  done  either  by  means  of  the  ordinary  smiths’ 
tools,  or  with  well-known  machines,  such  as 
eccentric-presses,  stamp-hammers,  &c.  The 
most  difficult  operation,  and  one  requiring  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  the  longest  time,  is  the 
bending.  This  must  be  done  by  mechanical 
means, °and  all  the  efforts  of  inventors  have  been 
directed  towards  the  construction  of  machines 
performing  this  operation  successfully. 

It  would  be  beyond  our  scope  and  the 
space  at  our  command  to  enumerate  all 
the  different  machines  which  have  been  in- 
vented; we  intend  noticing  only  specimens  of. 


their  respective  types  at  present  in  operation 
One  of  the  first  inventors  was  M.  Mansoy,  whc 
brought  out  his  machine  in  1859.  It  is  a kinc 
of  shears,  with  two  cheeks,  which  bend  th( 
bloom  round  a model  representing  the  innei 
shape  of  the  horseshoe.  The  shears  are  worked 
by  hand,  by  means  of  handles.  M.  Mansoy  haiQ 
also  used  power  to  work  his  apparatus,  and  thuif 
obtained  the  maohine  in  use  at  the  present  time 
Another  apparatus,  at  present  in  operation,  ii 
that  of  M.  Victor  Vezzoli,  of  Milan,  who  con 
structed  and  patented  (1864)  a maohine  whicl 
does  all  the  work  required.  The  stamping  ii 
performed  by  one  of  Thonnelier’s  stampind 
presses.  The  bar  is  bent  on  an  iron  plate 
which  also  bears  it  while  being  stamped,  thd 
bending  being  effected  by  a set  of  rollers,  twin 
of  which  act  directly  upon  the  bar,  and  bend  in 
round  the  model,  while  two  others  work  a pai 
of  cheeks ; the  latter  holding  the  formed  sho< 
fast  while  being  stamped.  Eight  years  later,  ii 
1872,  M.  Vezzoli  patented  a bending-maohin 
which  is  an  improvement  upon  his  first,  anc 
which  was  still  further  improved  in  1874. 

M.  Mansoy’s  machine  is  in  use  at  Grenelle 
in  France.  The  whole  internal  arrange 
ments  of  the  establishment  are  said  to  b 
very  practical,  and  favourable  results  are  re 
ported  to  have  been  obtained.  Five  machine 
are  here  employed,  viz.,  Mansoy’s  horizonta 
and  vertical-acting  universal  rolling-mill,  ; 
bending-machine,  two  vertical  hammers,  an 
punching-machine.  To  work  these  machine 
without  interruption,  six  men  are  required,  on 
for  each  of  the  five  machines,  and  one  fo 
attending  to  the  shears  and  the  re-heatim 
furnace.  The  iron  bar,  after  leaving  the  mi 
furnace,  enters  the  rolling-mill  constructed  b, 
M.  Mansoy,  and  patented  in  1866,  where  it  i 
slightly  bent.  This  mill  consists  of  two  roller 
moved  by  cog-wheels  in  opposite  directions,  on 
of  them  being  perfectly  cylindrical,  the  othe 
eccentric,  which  serves  to  give  the  iron  bar  th 
different  dimensions  required.  The  iron  bai 
on  leaving  the  rolling-mill,  enters  at  once  th 
bending  - machine.  This  acts  by  means  ( 
two  steel  moulds  closing  round  the  iron  ba 
and  giving  it  the  exact  form  of  the  horseshoi 
The  moulds  are  said  to  be  complicated  in  the: 
arrangements.  They  are  connected  by  and  pri 
vided  with  several  pivots  or  tenons,  which,  i 
consequenoe  of  the  rapid  wear  they  underg 
through  the  application  of  great  power  for  beni 
ing,  must  be  repaired  or  replaced  about  once  i 
every  fortnight.  From  the  bending-machine  tl 
shoe  passes  under  the  first  hammer,  provide 
with  a drift;  the  required  holes  are  made  b 
powerful  strokes  on  the  shoe.  The  latter  no 
glides  on  an  inclined  plane  to  the  bed  of  tl 
second  hammer,  where  it  is  cooled  by  a jet  i 
water,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  pressed  flat  b 
a single  stroke  of  the  hammer  and  the  burr  8 
the  holes  flattened  down.  By  this  latter  open 
tion  the  holes  are  somewhat  reduced  in  size  c 
one  side.  In  order  to  give  to  the  holes  on  tha 
side  of  the  shoe  which  touches  the  hoof  a perfeotl 
rectangular  cross  section,  each  hole  is  once  raoi 
punched,  alter  cooling,  in  a punching-machim 
The  whole  of  the  process  is  said  to  be  rath< 
imperfect ; it  has  this  great  drawback,  that  i 
cannot  be  carried  on  continuously,  the  coi 
8truction  of  the  bending  - machine  involvin 
frequent  repairs. 

With  regard  to  cost  and  pecuniary  gain  i 
this  particular  manufactory,  we  learn  the  follow 
ing: — The  manufacture  is  at  the  rate  of  3,00 
horseshoes  per  day  (of  ten  hours),  or  five  pc 
minute.  The  weight  of  a horseshoe  bein 
generally  more  than  800  grammes,  125  horsi 
shoes  at  most  weigh  100  kilogrammes,  and  i 
order  to  produce  3,000  horseshoes,  twenty-fot 
times  100  kilogrammes  of  iron  is  required  pe 
day. 

The  cost  of  production  of  100  kilogrammes  o 
finished  horseshoes  is  estimated  as  follows 
Franc 

Prioe  of  the  raw  iron  per  100  kilogr.  ...  28 

Waste  2 

Coal  2 . 

Labour  3 j 

General  expenses 1 

Total 37 

The  selling  price  of  horseshoes  weighing  moi 
than  800  grammes  being  48  francs  per  100  kill 
grammes,  the  daily  profit  arising  on  that  weigl 
is  therefore  11  francs.  As  regards  the  lightc 
descriptions,  they  are  sold  at  from  35  to  l 
centimes  each,  according  as  the  weight  vario 
between  750  and  300  grammes.  If  we  take  i 
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an  average  600  grammes  and  40  centimes,  we 
obtain  in  that  case  150  horseshoes  per  100  kilo- 
grammes, at  a selling  price  of  60  francs,  and  a 
profit  of  23  francs  per  100  kilogrammes.  The 
daily  production  being  at  the  rate  of  3,000,  the 
profit  will  be  for  the  former  (heavier)  description 
of  horseshoes  79,200  francs  (3,1681.)  per  year, 
while  for  the  lighter  sorts  it  is  at  least  165,000 
francs  (6,600?.). 

Another  manufactory  is  that  of  the  Compagnie 
des  Petites  Yoitures.  Here  the  work  is  performed 
in  the  following  manner: — 1.  The  rolling  by 
whioh  the  iron  bar  is  prepared  is  done  by  a very 
simple  and  ordinary  rolling-mill ; 2.  The  bending 
is  performed  by  one  of  M.  Vezzoli’s  machines,  as 
patented  in  1874.  This  machine  is  said  to  be 
more  practical  than  that  of  M.  Mansoy’s.  After 
leaving  the  bending-machine,  the  horseshoe 
passes  into  a punching-machine,  which  makes 
the  holes.  By  means  of  Vezzoli’s  machine, 
2,000  horseshoes  may  be  made  per  day,  of  an 
average  weight  each  of  600  grammes.  Taking 
into  account  the  waste,  the  total  consumption 
of  bar-iron  is  1,400  kilogrammes  per  day.  The 
iron  bars,  perfectly  prepared  for  bending,  cost 
34  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  or  476  francs 
for  1,400  kilogrammes.  The  daily  expenses  are 
as  follows : — 

Francs. 

Price  of  1,400  kilogrammes  of  iron  bars  476 
Interest  on  capital  sunk  in  raw  material  20 


General  expenses  and  coal 28 

Rent  2-80 

Stoker  5 

One  man  at  bending-machine 5 

Two  men  at  punching-machine  10 

Three  labourers  7 '50 

Two  punchers  8 

One  labourer 3 50 

One  hammerman  6-20 

Total 572 


As  the  2,000  horseshoes  of  medium  weight 
turned  out  daily  have  together  an  average  weight 
of  600  grammes  each,  and  a wholesale  value  of 
40  centimes,  or  together  of  800  francs,  the  manu- 
factory yields  a daily  profit  of  230  francs,  which 
would  amount  to  69,000  francs  (2,760?.  a year). 
But  as  at  present  the  shoes  are  not  sold  to  the 
public  by  the  company,  they  only  making  enough 
for  their  own  horses,  the  gain  in  reality  is  much 
higher. 

As  in  the  manufactory  first  mentioned,  the 
process  and  the  machines  employed  are  said  to 
be  oapable  of  improvement.  It  may  conse- 
quently be  affirmed  that  this  branch  of  industry, 
which  is  only  just  opening  up,  but  which  already 
yields  a handsome  profit,  may  in  time  be  made 
more  remunerative  if  the  necessary  improve- 
ments are  introduced  in  the  machinery. 

We  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  above  par- 
ticulars to  our  contemporary,  the  Portefeuille 
dconomique  des  Machines,  to  the  pages  of  which 
we  refer  those  of  our  readers  wishing  for  further 
information.  


THE  OPENING  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Architectural  Association  held  its  opening 
conversazione  on  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,  in  Conduit- 
street.  In  addition  to  the  lower  galleries  usually 
devoted  to  this  gathering,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects the  meeting-room  and  library  of  the  Insti- 
tute were  plaoed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  evening.  The  hour  at  which  the 
visitors  were  invited  to  assemble  was  eight  p.m., 
and,  notwithstanding  that  a want  of  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant  precluded  the  Association 
from  obtaining  possession  of  the  lower  galleries 
until  six  p.m.,  the  preparations  for  receiving  the 
company  were  nearly  completed  by  the  time 
announced, — thanks  to  the  industry  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cutler  and  the  entertainments  committee.  In 
the  short  time  which  was  available  much  had 
to  be  done,  not  only  in  the  hanging  of  draw- 
ings, but  in  suitably  disposing  the  various 
“exhibits”  lent  for  the  occasion,  and  which 
were  kept  for  a long  time  waiting  in  vans  and 
carts  at  the  door.  In  the  large  gallery  on  the 
ground- floor  were  exhibited  two  very  interesting 
series  of  water-colour  sketches  by  Messrs.  Phene 
Spiers  and  F.  C.  Penrose,  illustrative  of  abbeys, 
churches,  chateaux,  and  other  buildings  at 
La  Couronne,  La  Palud,  Lanville,  Plassac, 
Aubeterre,  Mouthiers,  Cellefrouin,  Chalais, 
Chillac,  Berneuil,  La  Rochefoucald,  St.  Quentin, 
Rouillac,  Puyperoux,  and  other  places  visited 
in  the  course  of  the  Association’s  recent  visit, 


under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe, 
to  the  almost-entirely-unknown  (to  English 
architects)  Angouleme  district.  In  the  smaller 
gallery,  Messrs.  Cox  & Son  exhibited  a cabinet 
and  some  specimens  of  metal-work,  in  addition 
to  a brass  eagle  lectern  which  they  have  just 
completed  for  Chester  Cathedral.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Rogers  sent  some  specimens  of  carving;  Messrs. 
Gregory  & Co.  a couple  of  cabinets ; and 
Messrs.  Morris  & Co.  some  chintzes  and  car- 
pets designed  by  them.  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Moore 
exhibited  a pair  of  folding- screens,  and  two  or 
three  specimens  of  their  new  material  for  ceil- 
ing decorations,  as  used  in  the  grill-room  and 
other  portions  of  the  new  additions  to  St. 
James’s  Hall.  Mr.  Bentley  lent  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  Japanese  embroidery,  and  Mr.  Cutler 
exhibited  some  cutlery  in  the  shape  of  a case  of 
Japanese  swords.  The  prize  drawings  of  the 
Association  were  exhibited  on  the  walls  of  the 
Institute  meeting-room.  Refreshments  were 
served  in  the  Museum  of  Building  Appliances, 
and  Coote  & Tinney’s  band  performed  a selec- 
tion of  music  during  the  evening.  The  names  of 
upwards  of  fifty  candidates  for  membership  in 
the  Association  were  posted  up. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  President,  Mr.  J.  S.  Quilter, 
took  the  chair,  and  at  onoe  proceeded  to  present 
the  prizes  offered  by  or  through  the  Association 
during  the  past  session.  The  prizes,  which  all 
consist  of  books  to  the  value  stated,  were  awarded 
as  follows  : — 


Class  of  Design  prizes  for  the  best  and  second-best 
series  of  sketches  submitted  in  the  class  during  the  ses- 
sion  First  prize  (31.  3s.),  Mr.  L.  A.  Shuffrey ; second 
prize  (21.  2s.),  Mr.  Yyvian  Trubshawe. 

Elementary  Class  of  Design  prizes  for  the  be3t  and 
second-best  series  of  studies  submitted  in  the  class  during 
the  session  First  prize  (21. 2s.),  Mr.  S.  Turner  ; second 
prize  (If.  Is.),  Mr.  C.  L.  Cadnoy. 

Class  of  Construction  prizes  for  the  best  and  second- 
best  series  of  papers  submitted  at  the  meetings  of  the 
class:— First  prize  (2/.  12s.  Cd.),  Mr.  Sidney  Yachcr  ; 
second  prize  (11. 11s.  6d.),  Mr.  A.  II.  Tiltman. 

The  Class  of  Colour  Decoration  prize,  for  the  best  series 
of  sketches  submitted  in  the  class  duriug  the  session,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Knight;  honourable  mention  of  Mr. 
Pratt’s  sketches. 

For  the  Essay  prize  (21.  12s.  6d.),  for  the  best  essay  on 
either  of  the  following  subjects,  viz.  (1),  “A  Mono- 
graph of  Andrea  Palladio  (2),  “ The  Influence  of  Ma- 
terial on  Gothic  Architecture;”  (3),  “On  the  Compara- 
tive Advantages  of  Vaulting  and  Open  Timber  Roofs," 
there  were  only  two  competitors,  neither  of  whose  essays 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  of  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  the  award  of  the  prize. 

The  Architectural  Union  Company’s  prize  (SI.)  for  the 
best  series  of  moasured  drawings  from  existing  buildings 
in  England,  or  portions  ofthe  same,  erected  previously  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Gibbs.  A 
second  prize  of  21.  10s.,  given  by  the  Association  in  the 
same  competition,  was  carried  off  by  Mr.  Burrows. 

For  the  best  design  for  dwellings  for  the  middle  classes, 
arranged  in  fluts,  Mr.  Avern  was  awarded  the  prize  given 
by  the  Association. 


There  were  three  competitors  for  a prize 
offered  by  the  Association  for  the  best  design  for 
a concrete  villa,  but  although  the  designs  sub- 
mitted possessed  great  merits,  neither  of  them 
was  sufficiently  in  accordance  with  the  condi- 
tions laid  down,  and  therefore  the  judges  could 
not  recommend  the  award  of  the  prized 

For  the  prizo  offered  for  the  best  design  for  a 
chapel  for  a middle-class  college,  there  wero  four 
competitors,  but  the  judges  had  not  sent  in  their 
award. 

The  distribution  of  prizes  concluded, 

The  President  expressed  his  gratification  at 
seeing  so  large  an  assemblage  of  members  and 
visitors,  remarking  that  if  the  success  of  any 
undertaking  could  be  measured  by  its  popularity, 
there  was  every  reason  to  look  upon  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  as  a very  successful  institu- 
tion,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  critics.  The 
gratifying  work  in  which  he  had  just  been 
engaged  might  be  considered  as  a finishing-touch 
of  the  successful  work  of  last  session,  of  which 
the  picture  was  now  completed,  and  left  to  fill 
its  place  by  the  side  of  many  previous  sessions. 
As  an  earnest  work,  full  of  life,  and  vigorous  in 
its  energy,  wanting  perhaps  in  tone  and  mellow- 
ness, seeing  that  it  was  fresh  from  the  workers’ 
hands,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
would  form  a worthy  companion  of  its  prede- 
cessors. They  had  now  before  them  the  outline 
of  another  session,  and  starting  with  the  advan- 
tage of  so  many  examples,  he  trusted  the  work 
of  the  coming  session  wonld  be  found  worthy 
of  its  position.  The  general  features  of  the 
picture,  with  some  of  the  tints  and  shadows, 
had  been  already  sketched  in,  and  the  work 
was  now  placed  in  the  handB  of  the  work- 
ing members,  who  would  proceed  to  fill  in 
the  several  details,  to  each  of  which  was  given 
an  individual  character;  and  from  the  most 
prominent  down  to  the  least  conspicuous,  all 
were  equally  aiming  for  the  completion  oF  the 
whole.  Some  mistakes  might  possibly  be  made, 


but  working,  as  they  did,  in  company,  each 
anxious  to  do  his  best  individually,  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  in  view  the  general  interest, 
they  hoped  to  succeed  in  raising  a high  standard 
for  the  future,  so  that  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture, which  had  long  been  struggling  to  assert 
itself  against  great  opposition,  might  at  length 
attain  that  rank  among  the  arts  and  sciences 
which  was  its  due.  They  had  numerous  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  but  none  of  them  more  dis- 
heartening than  the  doubtful  position  in  which 
they  were  often  placed  in  the  practice  of  their 
profession  by  the  uncertainty  of  public  opinion 
as  to  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges 
of  an  architect.  This  difficulty,  however,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  various  opinions  held  by 
different  members  of  the  profession,  from  the 
ethereal  irresponsible  individual  whose  ideal  was 
to  build  fancy  free,  and  decorate  all  gorgeous  in 
gold  and  colour,  down  to  the  grasping  Five-per- 
cent., who  was  willing  to  perpetrate  any  atrocity, 
and  submit  to  any-  authority,  “for  the  usual 
commission.”  The  cause  was  partly  to  be  found 
in  the  extreme  views  whioh  were  advanced  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  architects  could 
not  hope  for  a better  understanding  between  the 
public  and  the  profession  until  the  conditions  of 
an  architect’s  services  were  more  clearly  defined. 
Some  public  companies  and  committees  appeared 
to  look  upon  architects  as  so  many  machines, 
out  of  which  any  quantity  of  work  might  be 
obtained  if  a sufficient  power  were  called  into 
action,  and  with  these  views  an  advertise- 
ment was  baited  with  a 10?.  note,  and  it  was 
hoped  by  casting  a line  into  the  stream  to  secure 
as  willing  captives  some  of  the  finest  specimens, 
who  would  then  submit  to  such  handling  as  to 
make  any  finny  inhabitant  of  the  water  struggle 
to  release  himself,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
The  bait,  however,  too  often  took,  and  the 
public-spirited  committee  for  a time  enjoyed  the 
success  of  their  enterprise,  until,  finding  that 
“all  that  glitters  is  not  gold,”  and  wiser  by 
the  knowledge  they  had  gained,  they  declined, 
politely  or  not,  the  professional  skill  of  their 
captives,  and  left  them  to  flounder  in  their  help- 
less condition.  Such,  unfortunately,  was  the 
“ fishy”  result  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  numerous  competitions  so  often  invited  and 
so  eagerly  sought  after,  by  which  a great  amount 
of  disappointment  and  vexation  was  caused,  and 
the  profession  of  architecture  brought  into  ridi- 
cule and  disgraoe.  The  opposite  extreme,  how- 
ever, was  equally  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  profession : when  an  architect  occupying  a 
prominent  position,  and  having  numerous  friends, 
was  invited  to  carry  out  a building  of  public 
importance,  and,  regardless  of  every  one’s 
opinions  but  his  own,  proceeded  to  dictate  in  an 
overbearing  and  wayward  manner  how  the  work 
was  to  be  carried  out.  No  recommendation  or 
suggestion  had  any  effect ; you  could  “ take  it 
or  leave  it  alone,”  was  the  only  reply.  The 
committee,  in  sheer  despair,  at  last  gave  instruc- 
tions to  proceed,  but  the  difficulty  only  increased, 
as  the  unfettered  genius  was  always  evolving 
new  ideas,  and  his  wanton  ways  were  a terror  to 
his  friends,  and  a constant  trouble  to  those  who 
executed  his  designs.  The  works  were  carried 
up,  and  pulled  down  again,  alteration  followed 
alteration,  until,  in  self-defence,  the  promoters 
were  compelled  to  suspend  the  works,  or  call  in 
some  reliable  person  to  help  them  out  of  the 
interminable  maze  into  which  they  had  been  led. 
This  was  no  fancy  sketch,  but  one  which  it  was  to 
be  feared  had  had  very  great  weight  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion  on  the  subject ; and  it  was 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  a more  united  action  on  the  part  of 
the  profession,  and  a better  esprit  de  corps 
among  its  members,  would  convince  public 
opinion  that  architects  were  men  who  knew  their 
work,  and  how  to  do  it.  But  much  would  have 
to  be  done  before  that  could  be  accomplished ; 
and  the  Architectural  Association,  which  had 
enrolled  within  its  ranks  nearly  700  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession,  could  not 
feel  too  strongly  the  importance  of  devoting  the 
whole  of  its  energies  to  the  study  of  those 
subjects  which  the  architect  required  to  know. 
Great  as  had  been  the  success  of  the  Associa- 
tion, its  limit  of  usefulness  had  been  by  no  means 
fully  attained,  and  he  called  upon  the  members 
not  to  relax  their  efforts  in  promoting  its 
welfare. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  and  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  addressed  a few  words  to 
the  meeting,  suggesting  that  the  members  of  the 
profession  would  do  well  to  look  out  for  and 
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profit  by  the  many  opportunities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  oar  street  architecture  which  must 
inevitably  be  afforded  by  the  operation  of  the 
new  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act.  The  designs  for 
the  workmen’s  dwellings  which  had  to  be  ereoted 
under  the  Act  ought  to  show  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  prison-like  blocks  of  dwellings 
which  had  already  been  erected  in  some  parts  of 
the  metropolis. 

The  company  broke  up  shortly  before  midnight. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A decision  has  just  now  been  obtained  at  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court  in  favour  of  builders,  which, 
if  generally  acted  on,  will  cost  builders  or  their 
employers  very  dearly.  Mr.  H.  Jarvis,  D.S. 
of  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  summoned  Messrs. 
Adamson  & Sons,  builders,  for  alleged  insufficient 
notice  for  the  erection  of  St.  Jude’s  Permanent 
Church,  Meeting-house-lane,  Peckham.  Mr. 
Douglas  Straight,  barrister,  appeared  for  the 
complainant,  and  contended  that  by  the  38th 
section  of  the  Building  Act  the  District  Surveyor 
was  entitled  to  demand  from  the  defendants 
that  they  should  send  him  for  examination  a copy 
of  the  drawings  and  specification  for  his  approval. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Adamson,  who  represented  the  firm, 
denied  that  the  Act  made  such  a requirement, 
and  said  that  it  was  only  as  au  act  of  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  a builder  that  the  drawings  were 
even  shown  to  the  District  Surveyor,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  inspect  the  work  only  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  complied  with  ; but 
that  in  this  instance  Mr.  Jarvis  had  been  offered 
to  see  the  plans  on  the  works  at  any  time  during 
working- hours. 

Mr.  Chance,  the  presiding  magistrate,  when 
he  gave  his  decision,  said  that  the  question  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  notice  under  the  38th 
section  of  the  Act,  and  was  whether,  besides  the 
particulars  given,  the  District  Surveyor  was  en- 
titled to  demand  drawings  and  specification. 
There  were  two  distinct  things  mentioned  in  the 
section,  viz.,  buildings,  and  certain  other  work. 
In  the  case  of  “ buildings,”  it  was  the  duty  to 
give  certain  particulars,  whioh  were  specified ; 
that  was  to  say,  the  “ situation,  area,  height,  and 
intended  use.”  And  the  Act  went  on  to  say, 
with  reference  to  the  “ proposed  work,”  the 
builder  was  to  give  “ particulars  of  any  such 
proposed  work,”  but  the  section  made  a distinc- 
tion between  “ buildings  ” and  “ proposed  work.” 
He  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  “ build- 
ings,” the  only  particulars  required  by  the  Act 
were  the  “ situation,  area,  height,  &c.,”  and  that 
plans  were  not  required.  Even  supposing  that 
that  view  was  not  correct,  he  found  that  in  a 
subsequent  section,  the  59th,  which  left  power 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  prepare 
or  sanction  forms  of  notices, — and  notice  upon 
those  forms  was  to  be  sufficient  in  law, — nothing 
was  said  about  drawings  or  plans.  The  Board 
of  Works  sanctioned  the  form  of  notice  given  by 
the  defendants,  and  the  section  made  that  notice 
perfectly  sufficient.  Looking,  therefore,  at  that 
fact,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  defendants  had 
complied  with  the  necessary  requirements,  and 
he  should  dismiss  the  summons.  Being  asked  to 
postdate  his  decision,  in  order  that  the  Building 
Act  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  might 
be  asked  to  consider  the  matter,  Mr.  Chance  de- 
clined to  do  so,  as  he  felt  perfectly  clear  upon 
the  point.  The  summons  was  accordingly  dis- 
missed. 

Sufficient  stress,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  scarcely 
laid  by  the  magistrate  on  Section  XXX.,  which 
says, — “ Notwithstanding  anything  herein  con- 
tained,every  Public  Building,  including  the  walls, 
roofs,  floors,  galleries,  and  staircases,  shall  be 
constructed  in  such  manner  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  District  Surveyor,  or  in  the  event  of  dis- 
agreement may  be  determined  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board.”  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  Act  contemplates  the  postponement  of 
this  approval  till  the  work  has  been  done,  rightly 
or  wrongly.  And  as  the  approval  of  the  District 
Surveyor  is  to  be  obtained,  proper  means  of 
forming  an  opinion  must  be  afforded  him.  In  a 
parenthesis,  we  may  add  that  should  he  refuse 
to  approve,  the  drawings  not  having  been  sub 
mitted  to  him,  the  disagreement  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  who 
would  at  once  require  copies  of  the  plans  and 
particulars,  which,  under  Section  LXI.,  they 
would,  when  approved  or  otherwise,  forward  to 
the  District  Surveyor  that  he  might  see  the 
decision  of  the  Board  carried  out. 

What  the  District  Surveyor  required  in  Messrs. 
Adamson’s  case  was  the  loan  of  the  drawings  for 


an  hour  or  two  at  his  own  office  for  careful 
examination.  The  l'eponsibilities  of  a District 
Surveyor  in  respect  of  public  buildings  is  very 
great,  and  he  would  be  very  unwise  to  give  his 
approval  if  denied  the  means  of  quiet  examina- 
tion. During  a long  practice  as  a District  Sur- 
veyor we  never  once  found  a builder  unwilling 
to  submit  the  drawings  for  examination. 

It  must  be  done,  in  fact.  Nine  times  out  often, 
in  the  case  of  public  buildings,  the  footings,  the 
thickness  of  walls  as  compared  with  height,  the 
scantling  in  floors,  the  construction  of  the  roof, 
and  so  forth,  are  entirely  arbitrary,  regulated 
only  by  the  judgment  of  the  architect,  and  equally 
open  to  be  objected  to  by  the  judgment  of  the  Dis- 
trict Surveyor.  The  builder  who  refuses  to  send 
to  the  surveyor  the  drawings  of  a public  building 
on  which  he  is  about  to  be  engaged  will  fiud 
that  he  has  not  merely  acted  discourteously  to  a 
public  officer,  who  is  under  heavy  responsibilities, 
but  has  subjected  either  himself,  his  employer,  or 
his  architect,  to  much  inconvenience  and  loss. 


THE  DUTY  OF  GOVERNMENTS  AS  TO 
EDUCATION,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Sir  Henr*  Cole,  C.B.,  distributed  the  prizes 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union  and 
Institute  at  Manchester,  on  the  25th  ult.,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  said,— I accepted 
with  pleasure  the  duty  of  distributing  the 
prizes  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Union 
which  you  have  confided  to  me  this  evening, 
because  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  in- 
viting yonr  attention  to  a subject  which  is 
beginning  to  have  a large  national  significance, 

I mean  the  duty  which  Governments  owe  towards 
education,  science,  and  art.  This  duty  is  one  of 
recent  growth,  not  half  a century  old.  It  did  not 
exist  when  the  Peterloo  massacre,  as  it  was 
called,  took  place  in  Manchester  sixty  years  ago. 
At  that  time  Manchester  had  hundreds  of  houses 
and  thousands  of  inhabitants,  but  it  had  no 
representatives  in  Parliament,  to  declare  its 
wants  ; whilst  Old  Sarum,  having  no  houses  or 
inhabitants,  had  two  representatives.  Those 
were  days  of  boroughs  of  one  vote  and  no  vote, 
satirised  in  Peacock’s  novel  of  “ Melincourt,” 
and  were  represented  by  Sir  Oran  Hautton,  one 
of  Darwin’s  prototypes  of  men.  These  very 
rotten  boroughs  were  extinguished  in  1830. 
Governments  then  knew  no  duty  to  education, 
science,  and  art ; but  in  1833  a little  spark  of 
duty  to  education  was  kindled  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  when  Parliament  first  voted  30.000L 
towards  the  promotion  of  it.  In  1837,  some 
1,5001.  was  voted  by  Parliament  to  art  ; 
whilst  in  1852  some  2,0001.  was  voted  specially 
to  science  instruction.  Now  the  sum  which 
the  people  pay  and  receive  back  through 
Government  to  enable  this  country  to  hold 
its  proper  intellectual  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  amounted  in  1875-6,  for  educa- 
tion, science,  and  art  applied  to  various  ser- 
vices, to  nearly  3,000,0001.,  which  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  of  the  national  insurance  effected 
through  the  army  and  navy.  So  little  has  the 
idea  of  the  duty  of  Government  towards  national 
culture  at  present  entered  into  the  minds  of 
legislators,  and  so  feebly  are  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Government  and  governed  understood 
in  this  respect,  that  a Minister,  and  even  an 
earnest  promoter  of  education,  expressed  a dread 
in  last  session  of  Parliament  that  the  people  were 
losing  their  ancient  and  boasted  independence  in 
asking  Government  for  assistance  in  founding 
museums  of  science  and  art.  Even  at  the  cost 
of  a few  minutes  of  time  it  seems  to  me  worth 
while  examining  this  view.  What  is  Govern- 
ment now  ? It  is  not  the  Government  as  in  days 
gone  by,  even  only  as  far  back  as  fifty  years.  Is 
it  not  the  servant  of  the  commonwealth  rather 
than  its  despotio  governor  ? If  a Ministry  mis- 
reads the  wishes  of  the  people  now,  it  gives  way 
to  another  Ministry.  If  a Ministry  makes  a 
mistake  or  commits  a blander,  it  has  the  grace 
to  retract  it  instantly.  Government  is  dependent 
ou  the  general  common  sense  of  the  people,  and 
being  thus  dependent  on  its  will,  and  being,  as  it 
were,  its  chosen  trustee,  the  nation  cannot  sacri- 
fice its  own  independence  in  expressing  its  own 
wants  for  the  expenditure  of  its  own  funds  which 
it  has  entrusted  to  the  Government  as  its 
treasurer.  If  I put  money  into  a bank, — and  I 
call  the  country  my  bank, — I do  not  sacrifice  my 
independence  in  asking  for  it  back  again.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a demand  for  means  to  advance 
national  culture  rather  shows  a spirit  of  inde- 
peudence  than  the  contrary.  The  demand  for 
increased  and  better  education,  for  more  and 


general  instruction  in  science  and  art,  and  for 
the  teaching  by  objeots  in  museums,  shows 
wisdom  and  advancing  independence  of  character 
in  the  nation,  and  is  not  at  all  the  cringing  of  a 
suppliant  for  benevolence  from  a despot.  You 
find  the  expression  of  sympathy  with  this 
growing  demand  for  counsel  and  aid  in  educa- 
tion in  the  constant  utterances  of  politicians 
both  in  and  out  of  Government  at  the  present 
time;  you  find  it  adorning  the  speeches  of  the 
Prime  Minister  as  well  as  in  those  of  Mr.  Cross,  the 
Home  Secretary.  Lord  Derby  has  again  and 
again  told  you  his  views  in  Manchester  on  the 
vital  necessity  of  cultivating  science.  And  I 
see  with  gladness  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  never  loses  a public  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  goodwill  towards  the  culture  of  the 
people,  and  intimating  his  intention  to  promote 
it  through  science  and  art  and  public  museums 
when  the  state  of  the  publio  revenues  enables 
him  to  do  so.  Before  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  Parliament  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  said  that 
we  had  not  yet  attained  to  a perfect  system  as 
regarded  art  education,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  room  for  further  assistance  on  the 
part  of  the  State  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
education.  Lately,  at  Middlesbrough,  he  said 
that  it  is  part  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 
Government  that  we  should  aid  local  bodies  in 
matters  of  local  improvements ; that  a great 
deal  had  been  done  in  London  in  the  way  of 
founding  a great  central  museum  and  schools  of 
art  and  science  at  South  Kensington,  and  some- 
thing had  been  done  to  awaken  the  desire  for 
local  museums  throughout  the  country.  He 
hoped  the  time  would  come  when  we  should  be 
able  to  organise  a system  by  which  iu  all  large 
towns  it  would  be  possible  to  render  help  in  con- 
nexion with  the  great  central  museums  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  local  museums  which  were  springing 
up  in  different  directions.  Lastly,  much  more 
was  wanted  in  the  direction  of  awakening 
interest  in  museums  in  this  country.  I have 
served  under  many  Ministers,  Ministers  like  Lord 
Granville  and  Mr.  Forster,  the  late  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Mr.  Henley,  good  friends  of  national 
culture,  but  in  all  my  experience  I have  known 
no  united  Ministry  so  desirous  of  responding  to 
the  universal  publio  cry  for  the  promotion  of 
national  culture  and  domestic  improvement  as 
the  present.  They  have  a House  of  Commons 
and  the  people  at  their  back  to  enable  them  to 
stamp  their  mark  throughout  the  country  for  all 
time.  I wish  them  “ God  speed  ” and  success. 


MESSRS.  PICKFORD’S  NEW  DEPOT  AND 
WAREHOUSES  IN  BERWICK-STREET. 

An  extensive  new  merchandise  depot  for 
Messrs.  Pickford  & Co.,  at  the  West  End,  which 
has  for  some  time  been  in  coarse  of  erection,  is 
now  almost  completed,  and  will  be  opened  for 
business  in  about  a month.  The  new  building  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of  Berwick-street,  a 
short  distance  out  of  Oxford- street,  and  occupies 
an  area  of  upwards  of  10,000  ft.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  building,  Messrs.  Pickford  & Co. 
purchased  a block  of  property  which  for  many 
years  past  had  been  chiefly  oocupied  as  work- 
shops for  the  manufacture  of  “antique”  and  other 
furniture.  The  Bite  having  been  cleared,  the 
ground  was  excavated  to  a depth  of  16  fc.  below 
the  street  level,  involving  the  removal  of  upwards 
of  6,000  cubic  yards  of  earthwork.  In  the  base- 
ment so  formed,  thirty  vaults  have  been  formed, 
the  arches  springing  from  brick-piers  from  2 ft. 
to  3 fc.  square,  built  in  Portland  cement,  and 
carried  down  in  trenches  to  a depth  of  7 fc. 
below  the  level  of  the  basement-floor.  The 
Berwick-Btreet  elevation  of  the  superstructure  is 
80  ft.  in  height,  and  about  25  ft.  in  width.  It 
has  been  designed,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
building,  by  Mr.  Chancellor,  and  is  in  what  is 
called  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  built  entirely  in  red  moulded  Braintree  brick, 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  the 
building.  Above  the  ground-floor  there  are 
three  stories,  and  the  elevation  is  surmounted  by 
a gable.  Above  the  window-heads  there  are 
projecting  hoods,  in  moulded  brick,  with  similai 
projections  on  eaoh  side  of  the  windows  and 
principal  entrance.  At  the  south  side  of  the 
elevation  there  is  an  archway  which  leads  to  the 
storing  space,  and  which  extends  to  a depth  ol 
140  ft.  from  the  Berwick-street  frontage,  and  is 
72  ft.  in  width.  The  extreme  rear  is  covered  ic 
with  a wooden  and  glass  roof,  carried  to  a heighl 
of  about  30  ft.  from  the  ground-floor  level,  anc 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  area  large  ware 
houses,  carried  to  the  height  of  the  Berwick 
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street  frontage,  are  intended  to  be  ereoted.  In 
the  basement  there  are  three  hydraulio  lifts, 
which  will  work  up  to  a height  of  70  ft.  It 
should  be  stated  that  tho  floors  of  the  vaults  in 
the  basement  are  formed  of  oemont,  and  faced 
with  asphalte. 

The  builder  is  Mr.  C.  N.  Foster,  of  Whitefriars, 
and  Mr.  Treasure  is  clerk  of  works. 


THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  SMITH, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  with  regret,  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Hertford. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a large  private  connexion, 
which  extended  over  a wide  field.  He  was  the 
surveyor  for  the  county  of  Herts,  which  ap. 
pointment  he  held  for  over  forty  years,  until 
his  death,  and  he  left  the  marks  of  his  handv- 
work  in  most  of  the  public  buildings  and 
bridges  in  the  oounty. 

He  held  for  several  years  the  appointment  of 
surveyor  for  the  county  of  Bedfordshire,  but  his 
engagements  would  not  allow  him  to  continue 
the  duties  of  both  counties. 

Mr.  Smith  reconstructed  the  gaol,  lunatic 
asylum,  and  smaller  buildings  in  that  county. 
Among  his  private  appointments  were  those  of 
surveyor  to  the  London  estate  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  and  that  of  the  Baron  Dimsdale,  on 
whioh  latter  he  erected  many  private  buildings. 
He  executed  work  in  Ireland  for  the  late  Lord 
Ranfurly  and  Sir  Patrick  Bellew,  and  among 
other  buildings  there  ereoted  the  Hospital  at 
Louth. 

In  conjunction  with  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor  Smith,  ho  exeouted  several  works  abroad; 
the  English  Hotel  at  Nice,  the  Protestant 
churches  at  Nice,  Cannes,  Stuttgard,  and 
Naples,  the  latter  being  obtained  in  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Smith  ereoted  also  at  Cannes  several 
mansions  and  villas  for  private  owners,  and 
had  the  credit  of  always  keeping  within  his 
estimate. 


LEWES  WATERWORKS. 

In  the  first  week  of  February  this  year  Messrs. 
Easton  & Anderson,  the  well-known  engineering 
contractors,  commenced  making  the  new  well  for 
the  above  company,  and  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  a depth  of  140  ft.,  and 
fixing  cast-iron  cylinders  for  the  first  24  ft.,  in 
the  short  space  of  five  months  and  a half.  It 
will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  hindrances  they 
had  to  overcome  when  we  state  that  some  days 
they  could  not  bore  more  than  6 in.  to  7 in. 

For  the  first  24  ft.  down,  a shaft  was  sunk,  6 ft. 
6 in.  diameter  (see  annexed  sketch),  and  lined 
with  four  lengths  of  cast-iron  cylinders,  being 
bolted  together  at  the  joints  through  the  in- 
ternal flangeB  with  20  bolts,  1 in.  in  diameter, 
square  under  heads  to  suit  holes  cast  in 
flanges. 

The  bottom  length  of  the  cylinder,  which  has 
a cutting  edge  at  the  lower  end,  is  carried  down 
4 . ft.  into  the  solid  chalk,  which  was  reached 
about  20  ft.  from  the  ground  surface. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  6 ft.  6 in.  shaft  a » in. 
wrought-iron  pipe,  G ft.  long  and  18  in.  diameter, 
is  built  in  with  brickwork  in  cement,  as  shown, 
and  the  boring  from  this  level  is  continued 
downwards  15  in.  diameter,  as  will  be  fully 
understood  by  reference  to  sketch. 

A Buction  tube,  7 in.  diameter,  is  fixed  into 
the  well  at  the  top,  and  connected  with  the 
pumping-engine,  which  propels  the  water  into  a 
10-in.  pipe  running  from  the  works  to  No.  2 
reservoir,  near  the  Black  Horse  Inn,  Saint  Ann’s; 
from  this  point  the  pipe  is  reduced  to  6 in.,  and 
is  carried  to  No.  3 reservoir,  on  the  hill  above 
the  County  Gaol.  In  addition  to  these  two 
reservoirs  there  is  another  on  Kingston-hills, 
whioh  is  supplied  from  a pipe  8 in.  in  diameter, 
joining  the  10  in.  near  the  works. 

The  whole  of  the  town  of  Lewes  has  been 
supplied  from  the  new  well  for  the  last  three 
months. 

The  engine  used  for  pumping  was  erected  in 
1869,  and  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  to 
50-horse-power  when  forcing  into  the  highest 
reservoir.  It  has  two  cylinders,  one  high  pres- 
sure, 16  in.  diameter,  and  one  low  pressure, 
28  in.  diameter.  The  steam,  in  passing  from  the 
boiler,  reaohes  first  the  high  pressure,  and  passes 
thence  to  the  low  pressure;  and,  after  being 
used,  is  condensed,  and  returns  to  the  boiler, 
thereby  saving  much  fuel,  which  to  the  share- 
holders means  money  saved.  The  stroke  of  the 
engine  is  4 ft.  6 in. ; the  fly-wheel  is  18  ft.  in 


diameter,  and  weighs  8 tons  16  owt.  The  beam  ' 
is  made  of  two  wrought-iron  plates,  each  lx  in. 
thick.  Connected  to  the  beam  are  two  plungers, 
13  in.  in  diameter,  that  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
beam  throwing  350  gallons,  and  the  one  farthest 
from  the  centre  450  gallons  per  minute. 

There  is  an  older  beam-engine  in  an  adjoining 
room,  of  twenty-five  horse-power,  erected  in 
1863,  which  has  a stroke  of  3 ft.,  used  in  case  of 
repairs  being  required  to  the  more  powerful 
engine.  The  cylinders  of  this  engine  are  12£  in. 
for  high  pressure,  and  15  in.  for  low  pressure, 
and  in  them  the  steam  is  utilised,  as  explained 
above.  It  has  a fly-wheel,  16  ft.  diameter,  and 
is  capable  of  pumping  about  400  gallons  per 
minute.  In  the  same  room  with  the  smaller 
engine  is  a three-throw  pump,  also  capable  of 
pumping  250  gallons  per  minute. 

To  supply  the  steam-power,  three  boilers  are 
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provided,  but  only  one  is  used  at  a time,  so  that 
repairs  can  be  made  to  each  without  stopping 
the  engines. 

Much  care  and  foresight  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  planning  this  pumping-station,  so  that 
there  is  little  fear  of  any  breakdown  occurring 
through  accidents ; for  if  one  engine  failed, 
others  would  be  used  while  repairs  were  being 
made,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
boilers. 

The  supply  of  water  is  inexhaustible,  for  when 
pumping  1,050  gallons  per  minute,  the  water  in 
the  well  stands  at  12  ft.  below  ground  level,  and 
when  pumping  ceases,  it  rises  until  within  5 ft. 
of  ground  line,  at  whioh  level  it  stops. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  directors,  tho 
engineering  contractors,  and  the  obliging 
manager,  for  the  care  Bhown  in  all  the  working 
arrangements  of  these  works. 


A Pact  for  Local  Authorities. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Newington  Vestry,  the  Dep6t 
Committee  reported  that  during  the  last  quarter 
the  removal  of  dust  and  refuse  by  rail  from  the 
depfit  into  the  country  had  been  attended  by  a 
profit  to  the  Vestry  of  451.  8s. 


NEW  PUBLIC  BATHS  AT  PECKHAM. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  will,  perhaps,  bo 
inclined  to  congratulate  themselves  at  the  im- 
probability of  their  being  called  upon  to  under- 
take the  erection  of  public  baths,  uuder  the  pro- 
visions of  tho  Baths  and  Washhouees  Act.  These 
valuable  aids  to  cleanliness  and  health,  which 
several  of  the  metropolitan  vestries  have  declined 
to  furnish,  are  about  to  be  supplied  in  the  parish 
of  Camberwell  at  the  coat  of  a spirited  and 
enterprising  capitalist.  Mr.  Higgs,  sen.  (formerly 
of  the  firm  of  Hill  & Higgs,  builders,  but  who 
has  now  retired  from  business),  who  recently 
erected  the  large  swimming-bath  at  the  Ken- 
nington  Oval,  has  just  purchased  a plot  of  land, 
upwards  of  an  acre  in  extent,  in  St.  Martin’s- 
road,  Peokham,  with  the  view  of  constructing 
upon  it  swimming  and  warm  baths,  upon  a very 
extensive  scale.  The  Bite,  which  is  on  the  north 
side  of  High-street,  and  nearly  opposite  Rye- 
lane,  is  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  densely- 
populated  districts  of  Camberwell  and  Peckham, 
and  easily  approaohable.  The  preliminary  works 
were  oommenoed  last  week  in  the  removal  from 
the  site, — whioh  until  now  has  been  a market- 
garden, — of  a large  number  of  fruit-trees,  and 
the  excavations  for  the  swimming-baths  are  now 
in  progress.  This  will  necessitate  the  removal 
of  about  3,000  oubic  yards  of  earthwork.  The 
plans  embrace  the  construction  of  two  swimming- 
baths,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  to  be 
designated  first  and  second  class  baths  respec- 
tively, and  which  will  be  divided  from  each 
other  by  a party-wall.  Tho  first-class  bath  will  be 
108  ft.  long,  and  37  ft.  wide,  with  a depth  at  the 
shallowest  end  of  3 ft.,  the  depth  increasing 
to  6 ft.  at  the  opposite  end.  A flight  of  conorete 
steps  will  run  entirely  round  the  bath,  which  will 
also  have  a concrete  bottom.  On  the  ground 
level  on  each  side  of  the  bath  there  will  be  an 
area  of  11  ft.  6 in.  in  width,  at  the  rear  of  which 
dressing-boxes  for  bathers,  about  100  in  number, 
will  be  erected.  The  second-class  bath  will  be 
of  larger  dimensions  than  that  above  described, 
being  127  ft.  in  length,  and  40  ft.  in  width.  The 
space  on  either  side  will,  however,  only  be  8 ft. 
in  width,  but  it  will  be  fitted  with  dressing-boxes 
uniform  with  those  in  the  first-class  bath.  The 
bath  will  also  be  of  the  same  depth,  with  approach 
steps  and  a bottom  of  concrete.  At  the  west 
side,  running  immediately  parallel  with  St. 
Martin’s-road,  there  will  bo  thirty  warm  baths, 
on  each  side  of  a spacious  central  corridor,  alto- 
gether separate  and  distinct  from  the  swimming- 
baths,  with  a separate  entrance.  At  the  south- 
west angle,  having  its  frontage  to  St.  Martin’s- 
road,  will  be  ereoted  the  manager’s  house,  a 
portion  of  the  ground-floor  being  set  apart  as  the 
entrances  to  the  swimming  and  warm  baths  re- 
spectively. On  the  area  at  the  extreme  north 
end  of  the  site,  153  ft.  long  and  30  ft.  wide,  an 
artesian  well  for  supplying  the  baths  with  water 
will  be  sunk,  and  immediately  adjoining  it  will 
be  the  engine-house,  with  a laundry  on  the  east 
side  and  a drying-ground  on  the  west.  Provision 
will  also  be  made  for  supplying  the  baths  with 
water,  in  case  of  a breakdown  of  the  engine,  by 
laying  down  pipes  connecting  the  baths  with  the 
water  mains. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  site  an  area  160  ft. 
in  length,  and  60  ft.  in  width,  will  be  laidont  as 
a skating-rink,  altogether  distinct  from  the  baths. 
The  building  will  be  covered  in  by  an  ornamental 
wooden  and  glass  roof,  with  open  lantern  lights 
running  along  for  ventilation  purposes,  and  the 
baths  will  also  be  still  further  ventilated  by 
circular  side  wiudows. 

The  baths  and  buildings  in  connexion  with 
them  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Higgs,  the 
proprietor,  and  will  be  carried  out  under  his 
immediate  superintendence.  They  are  intended 
to  be  completed  and  opened  in  the  spring  of  next 
year. 


THE  NEW  STREET  FROM  CHARING 
CROSS  TO  THE  EMBANKMENT. 

Inquiries  having  reached  us  from  several 
quarters  as  to  the  exact  line  of  the  street  whioh 
is  now  being  opened  from  Charing  CrosB  to  the 
Thames  Embankment,  we  judge  that  a copy  of 
the  plan,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  George  Vulliaray, 
will  interest  many  of  our  readers,  and  therefore 
now  publish  it.  With  the  aid  of  the  annexed 
references,  it  tells  its  own  tale.  The  works 
required  for  the  formation  of  the  road  are  being 
pushed  forward,  and  in  a short  time  tenders  will 
be  invited  from  persons  who  may  desire  to  take 
the  plots  of  land  for  building  on,  whioh,  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  are  marked  out  with  a strong 
line. 


PLAN  OF  THE  NEW  STREET  FROM  CHARING  CROSS  TO  THE  EMBANKMENT. 
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CONGREGATION AL  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS,  BOOTLE,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. Plan. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  BALLIOL- 

ROAD,  BOOTLE,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

We  publish  this  week  plan  and  perspective 
view  of  the  above  church,  now  in  course  of 
erection  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Francis  & 
George  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  architects,  selected 
in  limited  competition. 

The  ohurch  consists  of  nave  (with  short 
chancel  appropriated  to  the  organ),  100  ft.  long 
and  41  ft.  wide ; two  transepts,  each  30  ft.  by 
13  ft. ; deacon’s  vestry,  ladies’  vestry,  and  lava- 
tories, and  will  accommodate  711  worshippers, — 
611  on  the  ground-floor  and  100  in  the  gallery 
over  north  entrance.  The  stone  used  is  the  local 
red  sandstone ; the  tracery  of  windows  out  of 
Runcorn  stone.  The  transept  arches  are  carried 
on  handsome  granite  shafts,  the  gift  of  a friend. 
Stourton  stone  finishings  are  freely  used  in  the 
interior. 

The  roof  of  the  church  is  panelled  in  pitch  pine. 
The  height  from  floor  to  apse  is  50  ft.  The 
hammer-beam  and  framing  generally  are  boldly 
moulded.  The  benches  and  fittings  are  of  pitch 
pine.  The  organ- screen  inolosing  the  chancel, 
and  the  pulpit,  are  somewhat  elaborate. 

The  contract  for  the  building  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Webster,  of  Bootle,  for  the  sum  of 
5,1301.  ; the  schools,  tower,  and  spire  being 
omitted  at  present. 


VENTILATION  OF  COLSTON  HALL, 
BRISTOL. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bristol  laBt  August  much  complaint  was  circu- 
lated respecting  the  deficient  ventilation  of  the 
Colston  Hall,  as  experienced  by  the  audience,  in 
the  excessive  heat  and  closeness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere during  the  first  general  meeting,  and  at 
the  first  soirie.  Many  people  were  obliged  to 
leave  altogether  from  fear  of  impending  asphyxia 
or  syncope,  especially  elderly  ladies  and  gentle- 
men ; and  the  odours  of  various  scent?,  wafted 


about  by  the  vigorous  flickering  of  fans,  con- 
duced either  to  increased  torpor  of  the  faculties 
or  nervous  irritation  of  the  system,  according  to 
individual  temperament. 

This  inconvenience  was,  however,  much 
ameliorated  on  the  subsequent  evening  meetings 
by  the  managers,  who  caused  to  be  removed 
some  obstructions  of  brickwork  from  the 
passages  to  admit  more  fresh  air.  I have 
learned  that  during  the  winter  months,  audiences 
experienced,  on  the  other  hand,  a disagreeable 
amount  of  cold  in  the  air  of  the  hall,  so  much  so 
as  to  necessitate  ladies  wearing  their  cloaks,  and 
gentlemen  their  overcoats  during  concerts  held 
there.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Victoria  Rooms  at  Clifton  was  excellent,  the 
air  fresh,  and  the  ventilation  good,  during  the 
time  the  great  hall  was  used  by  the  Association. 

The  system  of  ventilation  adopted  by  these 
two  buildings  appeared  to  be  of  quite  different 
character,  and  the  superiority  of  that  of  the 
Victoria  Rooms  was  most  manifest  to  the  feelings 
of  strangers. 

The  Colston  Hall  has  a semi-cylindrical  ceiling, 
like  St.  James’s  Hall  in  London,  and  there  are 
gratings  at  the  apses  or  gables  at  each  end,  and 
there  is  a louvre  outside  the  building  on  the  roof 
on  the  top  of  each  gable,  and  the  side  or  clear- 
story windows  are  all  closed  or  fixed  ones. 

Now  the  intention  seemed  to  have  been  that 
the  heated  air  in  this  semi-barrel  of  a ceiling 
should  esoape  by  these  gratings  in  the  louvres, 
but  it  could  never  effect  this,  unless  there  was 
free  ingress  of  fresh  air  by  the  doors  below, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  all  shut  on 
public  performances. 

It  would  also  be  impossible  that  any  current 
of  air  could  enter  a louvre  from  the  outside, 
descend  to  the  grating,  and  blow  out  the  semi- 


nery. 

The  Victoria  Hall  has  a flat  ceiling,  and 
large  side-windows  round  three  sides,  and  these 
have  movable  sashes  to  allow  ingress  or  egress 


1 of  air,  so  that  a wind  on  either  side  of  the  build- 
ing could  easily  influence  the  internal  air  of  the 
| room  by  blowing  it  in  at  one  set  of  windows,  and 
j out  by  the  other. 

Here  the  currents  were  intended  to  be  hori- 
zontal and  not  vertical,  as  in  the  Colston  Hall, 
and  they  would  therefore  float  along  above  the 
heads  of  the  audience,  and  not  up  through 
between  them. 

In  the  Victoria  Rooms,  again,  there  would  be 
probably  no  need  to  keep  open  the  doors  below 
at  all,  as  the  air  for  internal  supply  had  already 
been  allowed  access  by  the  windows  from  the 
outside. 

Similar  objections  may  be  urged  against  the 
system  of  ventilation  in  the  St.  James’s  Hall, 
London,  as  against  the  Colston  Hall  one,  and  not 
all  the  louvres  or  cowls  on  the  top  of  the  building 
will  make  it  a bit  better,  for  the  reason  that  they 
can  only  be  used  as  means  of  exit  for  air  at  the 
top  when  the  means  of  ingress  of  air  at  the 
bottom  is  equally  abundant.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  absolutely  neoessary  to  keep  all  the  doors  on 
the  floor  area  open  during  a public  performance 
in  order  to  keep  up  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh 
air  to  produce  an  ascending  current  to  the  ven- 
tilators on  the  top  of  the  ceiling. 

A great  deal  of  the  difficulty  in  hearing  the 
president’s  address  in  the  Colston  Hall,  there- 
fore, arose  from  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw  was  as  much  stupified  and  suffocated  as 
the  audience  themselves,  as  was  evident  from 
the  frequent  use  of  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  his 
face,  and  to  clear  the  mist  off  his  gold  spectacles, 
which  were  dimmed  with  condensed  vapour.  I n 
order,  therefore,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  the 
ventilation  in  the  Colston  Hall,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  put  swinging  sashes  into  all  the 
clearstory  windows,  so  as  to  admit  a cross  ven- 
tilation from  side  to  side,  and  let  the  air  in, 
without  having  to  open  the  doors,  and  adopt 
means  to  cut  off  the  use  of  the  louvres  and 
gratings  in  the  ceiling  when  they  were  not 
required. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  the 
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disagreeable  sensations  experienced  by  the 
company  present  in  the  Colston  Hall,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  mass  of  heated  air  in  the  room 
became  of  a high  degree  of  elastic  tension,  in 
consequence  of  its  inability  to  ascend  through 
the  imprisonment  of  the  external  walls. 

This  may  be  estimated  from  the  law  of  expan- 
sion of  gases  by  heat,  by  which  one  volume  of 
air  at  32°  Fahrenheit  would  be  enlarged  to 
1'1222  volumes,  at  92°  Fahrenheit,  and  it  would 
therefore  exact  greater  pressure  on  the  chests 
and  circulating  organs  of  the  audience  than  the 
outside  atmosphere  at  the  time.  This  would  be 
a nuisance  quite  independent  of  the  extra 
quantity  of  heavy  (sp.  gr.  1-524)  carbonic  acid 
gas,  formed  by  respiration  in  the  hall,  which, 
if  it  amounted  to  1 cubic  foot  in  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  inside,  would  cause  the  latter  to  be 
considered  vitiated  (Playfair).  Dr.  Reid  further 
believes  that  it  requires  10  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  person  per  minute  to  pass  through  a room 
to  make  it  habitable,  and  Dr.  Playfair  says  that 
2,000  to  3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour  would  be 
necessary  per  person  living  or  sleeping  in  an 
apartment  to  maintain  a perfectly  pure  air. 

It  would  appear  that  the  breathing  in  and  out 
tends  to  affect  only  equal  bulks  of  air,  as  it  is 
found  that  the  cubic  contents  of  inspiration  and 
expiration  are  nearly  alike  in  bulk. 

If  air  inspired  be  represented  by  8 volumes 
of  oxygen,  32  volumes  of  nitrogen,  it  will 
be  found,  altered  by  expiration  to  6 volumes  of 
oxygen,  32  volumes  of  nitrogen,  and  2 volumes  of 
carbonic  acid  ; or  in  another  way  it  may  be 
stated  that  5 volumes  of  the  100  volumes  of  air 
inspired  are  replaced  by  5 volumes  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  as  these  100  volumes  of  air  are  irrespirable 
again,  so  they  would  have  to  be  replaced  by  an 
equal  quantity  of  fresh. 

How  long  the  fresh  air  of  the  hall  would  last 
might  easily  be  ascertained  by  comparing  its 
cubic  contents  with  the  rate  of  expiration  ofl2'5 
cubic  feet  per  hour  per  person,  who  would 
exhale  about  20  cubic  inches  of  irrespirable  air 
fifteen  times  per  minute. 

But  far  worse  effects  on  atmospheric  air  in  a 
room  are  produced  by  the  combustion  of  coa! 
gas,  and  it  will  be  found  that  100  volumes  of 
this  will  require  from  528  to  655  volumes  of  air 
for  its  burning,  so  that  this  produoes  six  times 
worse  effects  by  exhausting  six  times  the  amount 
of  air  that  respiration  does. 

The  products  of  the  combustion  of  100 
volumes  of  coal  gas  would  replace  further  the 
atmospheric  air  inside  by  67  volumes  of  nitrogen, 
7 volumes  of  carbonic  acid,  16  volumes  of  vapour, 
and  10  volumes  of  mixed  gases,  in  the  100 
volumes  given  out,  which  would  cause  one  part 
by  weight  of  coal  gas  to  produce  nearly  three  parts 
by  weight  of  carbonic  acid,  or  otherwise  1 volume 
of  gas  of  sp.  gr.  of  -560  to  produce  1 volume  of 
carbonic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-524 ; or,  again,  the 
latter  will  be  found  in  bulk  to  be  over  7 per  cent, 
of  the  mass  of  deteriorated  air  evolved  by  the 
above  combustion. 

An  approximate  estimate  oould  easily  be 
ascertained  by  getting  the  cubic  feet  of  gas 
from  the  gas  meters  in  the  hall  measured  off 
for  the  service  of  the  evening,  and  seeing  what 
ratio  the  cubic  contents  of  the  room  bore  to  the 
total  quantity  passed  through.*  Human  exist- 
ence in  the  above-complained  of  state  of  matters 
in  the  Colston  Hall  might  be  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  living  inside  a captive  fire-balloon,  which 
was  crammed  with  heated  and  deoxygenated  air, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  prevented  from  ascend- 
ing to  relieve  itself. 

The  only  air,  therefore,  that  might  be  con- 
sidered to  have  escaped  from  the  ventilators  in 
the  gables  was  the  surplus  of  expansion  over  the 
pressure  of  the  atmnophere,  and  the  lighter 
products  of  combustion  equal  to  the  volumes  of 
gas  burnt,  which  made  use  of  these  apertures  in 
much  the  same  way  as  steam  above  pressure 
makes  use  of  the  safety-valves  of  a steam  boiler. 
The  air  that  remained  in  the  hall  would,  there- 
fore, become  denser  and  heavier  by  degrees,  as 
the  heavy  carbonic  acid  gas  replaced  the  lighter 
oxygen  bulk  for  bulk,  and  the  former  would  settle 
down  to  the  lower  levels,  while  the  upper  regions 
of  the  room  would  become  filled  gradually  with 
the  lighter  nitrogen  (sp.  gr.  -973)  and  carbonic 
oxide  (ap.  gr. -972)  evolved  from  the  combustion 
of  the  gas  lights,  so  that  the  galleries  would  be 

* In  consequence  of  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases  this 
5 per  cent,  of  carb.  acid  in  the  volume  of  the  breath,  and 
the  7 per  cent,  in  the  ga9  products,  would  diffuse  them- 
selves in  the  room,  and  render  vitiated  1,200  volumes  more 
of  the  air,  till  the  dilution  would  have  reached  the  lowest 
stage  of  respirable  air  at  1 per  cent,  of  carb.  acid,  after 
which  it  would  still  be  far  behind  the  healthy  ratio  of 
Cl  per  cent,  in  volumes  of  the  external  atmosphere. 


found  to  have  no  better  air  than  the  sittings  on 
the  floor,  which  is  generally  experienced. 
Another  effeot  injurious  to  the  constitution 
should  not  be  omitted  to  be  stated,  and  that  is 
the  gradual  saturation  of  the  air  of  the  room  by 
aqueous  vapour,  which  will  be  found  to  be  about 
16  volumes  per  100  volumes  of  gas  products,  and 
5,OS7  cubic  inches  or  3 cubic  feet  per  hour  per 
person. 

This  evolution  of  vapour  will  in  the  course  of 
time  cause  the  air  of  the  room  to  become  so 
thoroughly  charged  with  moisture  that  it  can 
absorb  no  more,  which  would  cause  the  perspira- 
tion from  the  skin  and  the  exhalation  from  the 
lungs  to  be  checked,  and  thus  tend  to  embarrass 
the  breathing  and  the  circulation. 

W.  J.  Black. 


A PLEA  FOR  THE  TREE. 

What  time  the  panting  world  betrays 
Responsive  warmth  beneath  the  rays 
Of  summer  suns,  whose  lusty  power 
It  owns  throughout  the  noontide  hour, 

How  pleasant  ’tis  when  care  invades, 

Or  harsh  fatigue,  to  seek  the  shades 
Luxuriously  cool,  which  lie 
Beneath  the  leafy  canopy 
Of  some  umbrageous  elm  or  beech ; 

And  there  reclining,  out  of  reach 
Of  galling  sunbeams,  while  the  time 
Perusing  a loved  poet’s  rhyme, 

Whose  gentle  accents  can  control 
The  perturbations  of  the  soul, 

Revive  the  mind,  and  peace  impart 
Unto  the  over-anxious  heart. 

* * # # # 

Oh ! it  doth  vex  my  soul  to  see 
The  downfall  of  a stately  tree  ; 

To  view  fair  Nature’s  noblest  charm 
Assail’d  by  man’s  unsparing  arm. 

The  strokes  that  rend  its  roots  impart 
Keen  shocks  of  sorrow  to  my  heart ; 

And  as  its  sever’d  vitals  bleed 
With  humid  sap,  I mourn  the  greed 
That  oft,  alas  ! compels  the  blow 
Which  lays  the  forest  chieftain  low. 

Emblem  of  Britain’s  sturdy  will, 

Her  high  endeavours  to  fulfil  j 
Symbol  of  her  protective  power 
When  nation-scourging  tempests  lour, 

The  mighty  oak  in  grandeur  rears 
Its  head  among  its  few  compeers. 

Though  gnarled  with  age  its  furrow’d  skin, 
An  iron  heart  survives  within : 

Like  some  huge  giant  cased  in  mail, 

It  stands  defiant  of  the  gale, 

And  sheltering  spreads  above  its  stem 
That  shieldlike,  leafy  diadem, 

Which  orowns  it  of  the  champaign  wide 
The  glorious  monarch  and  the  pride. 

Where  yonder  knoll  confronts  the  glade, 
Erect,  like  sentinels  array’d, 

A group  of  fir-trees  lift  on  high 
Their  shaggy  tops  toward  the  sky  ; 

And  as,  to  brunt  the  windy  shock, 

An  eagle’s  talons  grasp  the  rock, 

So  do  the  sinewy  roots  avail 
Each  parent  stem  against  the  gale. 

For  them  opposing  whirlwinds  lash, 

And  furious  hailstorms  rudely  dash  ; 

The  lightning,  too,  with  fierce  attack, 

Hath  scorch’d  them  on  its  fiery  rack  ; 

And  as  the  seasons  come  and  go, 

The  burning  sun,  the  frost,  the  snow. 

In  turn  recun-ent,  scourge  them  oft ; 

Yet  still  they  bear  their  heads  aloft, 

And  stretch  abroad  their  ruddy  arms, 

As  if  to  thwart  the  angry  storms  : 

Like  grisly  veterans  stanch  and  bold, 
Scarr’d  warriors  of  the  days  of  old. 
Offspring  of  long-fi  rgotten  years, 

How  wierdly  grand  the  cedar  rears 
Aloft  its  tall  and  lordly  head, 

Whose  deep-dyed,  Bombrous  leaflocks  spread 
With  feathery  grace,  extending  wide 
In  sober,  patriarchal  pride. 

High  priest  of  Nature,  calm  it  stands, 

And  gently  waves  its  hoary  hands, 

And  softly  sighs  and  murmurs  low 
Mysterious  Runes  of  long  ago; 

Or  else  its  whisper’d  tributes  throng 
To  bless  the  soil  from  which  it  sprung. 

Ah  me  ! how  dull  his  soul  must  be, 

Who  loveth  not  the  noble  tree ! 

Who  can  no  charm  in  Nature  see  ! 

Yet  through  the  land  the  axe  descends, 
And  through  the  land  the  woodman  lends 


His  brawny  arm  to  speed  the  blow 
Which  lays  the  leafy  legions  low. 

Lopp’d  and  dissever’d  limb  from  limb, 
Arboreal  victims,  stark  and  grim, 

Oppress  the  ground  : both  ash  and  oak 
Lie  flay’d  and  prostrate  ’neath  the  stroke. 
The  chestnut  with  its  friendly  bower, 

The  silvery  birch,  the  sycamore, 

The  poplar  that  salutes  the  clouds, 

The  yew,  whose  form  the  tomb  enshrouds, 
With  other  stricken  brethren  fall, 

For  Desolation  marks  them  all ; 

And  few  in  wisdom’s  kindly  grace 
Uprear  the  sapling  in  their  place. 

Soon  will  the  land  from  sea  to  sea, 

A dismal,  branchless  desert  be, 

With  iron  fenced, — one  monstrous  field, 
Where  steam  triumphantly  shall  wield 
Its  desperate  power ; until,  mayhap, 

It  wins  for  wondering  Ceres’  lap 
A corn-sheaf  mere — unhallow’d  spoil 
Of  such  tree- sacrifice  and  toil. 
Short-sighted  ones,  regard  my  moan, 

Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

# * # * * 

Alas  ! that  there  should  need  a plea 
For  Nature’s  chiefest  charm, — the  tree. 

John  Cotton. 


BERKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place 
on  the  27th  ult.  in  St.  Lawrence’s  Institute, 
Reading,  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  the  vice-president, 
in  the  chair.  Several  new  members  having  been 
elected,  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  C.  C.  Rolfe)  read 
the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  Society 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  numbers  through, 
out  the  official  year.  When  the  last  annual  re- 
port was  drawn  up  in  October,  1874,  it  comprised 
forty-eight  members,  ten  lady  members,  and  five 
associates.  At  the  present  time  there  are  seventy- 
five  members  (including  seven  life  members), 
twenty-five  lady  members,  and  seven  associates. 
Negotiations  have  been  oarried  on  with  Mr.  J.  H. 
Blagrave,  with  a view  to  obtaining  a long  lease 
at  an  advantageous  rent  of  the  old  premises  ad- 
joining  St.  Lawrence  Churchyard,  Reading,  com- 
monly called  the  Abbey  Granary,  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  and  adapting  it  for  the  uses  of  the 
Society.  The  committee  regret  to  say  these 
negotiations  could  not  be  carried  out,  for  they 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  soheme  on 
account  of  the  large  sum  required  to  place  the 
premises  in  repair,  and  because  of  the  feeble 
response  made  to  the  appeal  for  aid  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  works  in  the  event  of  the  lease 
being  taken  up.  The  committee,  however,  hope 
that  their  meetings  may  continue  to  be  held  in 
this  building.  A scheme  for  establishing  an 
archaeological  and  art  library  for  reference  and 
circulation  among  the  members,  is  at  present 
under  consideration.  The  committee  hope  during 
the  ensuing  year  to  organise  and  establish 
throughout  the  county  of  Berks  a staff  of  local 
secretaries,  to  “ report  to  the  committee  the  con- 
templated injury  or  destruction  of  any  ancient 
ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military  work  of  art.” 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a 
long  discussion  followed  upon  the  desirability  of 
forming  an  art  library  in  connexion  with  the 
Society  took  place.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted : — 

(1.)  “That  an  art  and  historical  library  in 
connexion  with  the  Society  be  at  once  esta- 
blished.” 

(2.)  “ That  an  estimate  be  prepared  by  the 
hon.  secretary,  assisted  by  the  committee,  of  the 
probable  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Society 
for  the  coming  year,  with  a view  to  ascertaining 
the  amount  that  could  be  afforded  for  the 
purchase  of  books,  &c.,  for  the  library.” 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held  in 
the  evening  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Sir  John 
Conroy,  bart.,  in  the  chair. 


Society  of  British.  Artists. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  last  week,  it 
was  announced  that  Sir  Francis  Grant,  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Frederick  Leighton, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.,  had  joined  the 
society  as  honorary  members.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  also  been  elected  members  of 
the  society : — Messrs.  J.  Burr,  J.  Clark,  H. 
Dawson,  sen.,  A.  B.  Donaldson,  E.  Ellis,  A.  F. 
Grace,  A.  Goodwin,  J.  W.  B.  Knight,  J.  H.  S. 
i Mann,  J.  Morgan,  T.  N.  Maclean,  and  G.  Sant. 
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ASSOCIATION OFMUNICIPAL  ENGINEERS 
AND  SURVEYORS. 

At  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  district 
oommittee  for  the  Midlands  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Sanitary  Engineers,  held  in  the  Town- 
hall,  Cheltenham,  on  the  21st  ult.,  Mr.  E. 
Pritchard  presided.  After  the  routine  busi- 
ness, Mr.  D.  J.  Humphris  read  a paper  on  the 
“ Sanitary  Development  of  Cheltenham,”  with 
statistics ; and  the  company  afterwards  visited  the 
reservoirs,  which  were  shown  to  them  by  Mr. 
W.  M'Laudsborough,  the  engineer  to  the  Water, 
works  Company.  Owing  to  the  very  unfavourable 
weather,  it  was  decided  to  hear  Dr.  Wright’s 
paper  on  the  “ Geology  of  Cheltenham  and  the 
Cotswolds,”  in  lieu  of  proceeding  to  the  Sewage 
Irrigation  Farm. 

The  weather  showing  signs  of  improvement, 
the  company  proceeded  to  visit  one  of  the  sewer 
outfalls,  where  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  settle  in 
a tank,  and  the  solid  matter  being  afterwards 
mixed  with  ashes,  is  sold  to  the  neighbouring 
farmers  at  2s.  per  cubic  yard. 

After  the  paper  in  the  morning,  a short  dis- 
cussion  took  place  in  reference  to  fever  hospitals, 
in  which  Dra.  Wright  and  Bond  took  part ; after 
whioh  the  company  dined  together  at  the  Queen’s 
Hotel. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PAPERS,  INSTITUTION 
OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Amongst  the  subjeots  for  papers,  for  which,  if 
approved,  the  council  will  be  prepared  to  award 
premiums,  are  the  following  : — 

On  Portable  Apparatus  for  Ganging  the  Materials, 
and  for  tho  expeditious  Mixing  of  largo  Quantities,  of 
Portland  Cement  Concrete. 

On  the  Value  and  Strength  of  the  different  Materials 
used  for  making  Concrete  : with  Experiments  on  the 
proper  Proportions  of  the  various  Ingredients,  and  of  the 
Water,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  to  produce  the  Strongest 
Mixture. 

On  the  Application  of  Steam  Machinery  for  Excavating, 
and  the  Cost  as  compared  with  Hand  Labour. 

On  Stone-quarrying  and  Stone-working  Machinery. 

On  the  Construction  of  Warehouses  and  other  Buildings 
for  storing  Goods,  with  tho  special  View  of  resisting  Fire, 
and  on  the  relative  Merits  of  Brickwork,  Iron,  and  Timber 
for  that  object. 

On  Modern  Methods  of  Constructing  tho  Foundations 
of  Bridges. 

On  the  Design,  generally,  of  Iron  Bridges  of  very  large 
span,  for  Railway  Traffic. 

On  the  Water  Supply  of  Towns,  including  a description 
of  the  sourcos  of  supply,  of  the  different  modes  of  storing, 
collecting,  and  filtering  water,  of  the  various  incidental 
works,  ol'  the  distribution  to  the  consumers,  and  of  the 
general  practical  results. 

On  the  Constant  Service  of  Water  Supply,  with  special 
reference  to  its  Introduction  into  the  Metropolis,  in  Sub- 
stitution for  the  Intermittent  System. 

On  the  various  Modes  of  Dealing  with  Sewage,  either 
for  its  disposal  or  its  utilisation. 

On  the  Ventilation  and  Working  of  Railway  Tunnels 
of  great  length. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  TRAMWAYS  AND  THE 
CORPORATION. 

The  Liverpool  Tramways  Company  have  been 
called  upon  by  the  Corporation  to  incur  a some- 
what serious  expenditure  by  taking  up  their 
present  lines  of  rails,  and  laying  down  new  lines 
on  an  entirely  new  principle,  as  designed  by  the 
borough  engineer,  and  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a difference  between  the  company  and  the 
municipal  authorities  on  the  subject.  The 
borough  engineer  desires  that  the  new  rails 
should  be  constructed  on  a pattern  whioh  is 
objected  to  by  the  Tramway  Company’s  engineer 
as  quite  unworkable,  and  incompatible  with  the 
rest  of  the  company’s  system.  It  appears  that 
the  rails  proposed  by  the  borough  engineer  are 
so  formed  that  instead  of  the  flange  of  the  wheel 
being  on  the  side  it  is  in  the  centre,  the  borough 
engineer  stating  that  according  to  this  mode  of 
construction  the  weight  would  be  distributed 
on  both  sides  of  the  rail,  and  more  evenly  over 
the  wheel  than  it  was  when  the  flange  was  on 
the  side.  At  a meeting  of  the  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  Counoil,  which  has  just  been  held, 
the  subject  came  under  discussion,  when  some 
members  appeared  to  be  averse  to  the  proposal 
of  the  borough  engineer.  One  gentleman  asked 
the  engineer  whether  he  could  find  in  this  or 
any  other  country  a rail  similar  to  the  one  he 
suggested.  The  speaker  added  that  they  had 
had  experience  of  the  tramways  for  six  years, 
and  he  had  yet  to  learn  where  the  engineer  got 
his  idea  of  the  new  form  of  rail  from.  He  said 
it  was  a serious  matter  for  the  company  to  be 
compelled  to  alter  their  rails  and  wheels.  In 
answer  to  the  question  put  to  him,  the  engineer 
replied  that  they  could  not  find  in  any  place 
rails  similar  to  the  one  he  suggested,  adding  that 


he  did  not  think  they  could  find  anywhere  any 
rails  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  lay  down  in 
Liverpool.  The  general  feeling  of  the  committee 
was  in  favour  of  the  borough  engineer’s  sug- 
gestion, and  the  discussion  closed  by  the 
chairman  stating  that  the  condition  of  the  streets, 
owing  to  the  present  tramways,  was  disgraceful, 
and  if  the  company  did  not  take  action  with 
regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  inner  circle 
the  committee  must  do  so,  and  compel  them  to 
take  up  the  rails. 


A MODEL  TRADESMAN. 

In  March  last  I had  presented  to  me  two 
statuettes, — the  “ Quarrel  of  the  Card-players.” 
My  object  then  was  to  get  a bracket  on  which 
to  place  them  in  my  drawing-room.  I was  told 
that  So-and-so  was  the  man  to  go  to,  and  as  I 
had  frequently  seen  his  advertisements  boasting 
of  his  skill  and  taste,  I went  to  him.  I told  him 
I gave  him  the  order  with  great  hesitation,  as 
from  experience  I had  found  that  no  one  could 
do  anything  for  me.  He  replied, — " Leave  the 
matter  to  me,  and  you  shall  not  have  to  say  so 
in  this  instance.”  He  took  away  the  figures  in 
order  that  the  design  might  be  correct  and 
harmonious. 

At  the  end  of  May,  not  having  heard  anything 
from  him,  I called  and  said  I thought  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed.  “Dear  me,”  replied  he,  “ the 
matter  must  have  been  overlooked.”  At  the 
end  of  a fortnight  the  bracket  was  sent ' home, 
the  most  prominent  ornaments  being  the  heads 
of  three  brass  nails  which  supported  it.  I called 
again  and  said  this  abortion  would  not  do.  He 
sent  for  it  again,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  it 
was  returned  ornamented  with  grapes  and  gold 
knobs. 

Here  I would  ask,  is  it  because  this  great 
country  is  ruled  by  drink  that  grapes  must 
always  be  used  as  the  principal  object  of 
ornamentation  ? Look  in  any  Bhop-window  in 
confirmation  of  my  statement.  Where  is  the 
result  of  the  art-schools  ? Grapes  and  grapes, 
and  occasionally  acorns.  What  is  the  good  of 
teaching  if  such  a simple  thing  as  a braoket 
could  not  be  produced  under  three  months,  and 
then  void  of  art  and  taste  ? In  the  middle  of 
June  I went  abroad.  On  my  return  in  the 
middle  of  August  I found  two  copies  of  the  bill, 
31.  15s.,  and  half  a dozen  cards  left  at  so  many 
different  times  saying  the  amount  would  be  called 
for.  I questioned  my  servant  very  closely, 
whether  he  had  said  I was  abroad,  and  he  replied, 
“ Oh ! most  certainly,  and  once  in  particular  I 
remember  doing  so  when  the  collector  called  in 
a brougham.”  I immediately  called  and  paid 
the  bill,  and  said  that  if  he  displayed  the  same 
zeal  in  executing  an  order  that  he  did  in  collecting 
the  money,  his  customers  would  be  more  satisfied, 
and  that  I considered  the  bracket  was  a disgrace 
to  my  room.  Of  course  there  was  a mistake  of 
the  collector ; a master  can  never  take  any  blame 
to  himself.  He  bogged  me  to  let  him  know 
when  he  could  come  and  see  the  braoket,  and  it 
should  be  set  right. 

I was  not  in  town  again  till  October,  when 
I wrote  asking  him  to  call  on  one  of  two  morn- 
ings. He  replied  that  the  notice  was  too  Bhort. 
I wrote  again  about  ten  days  ago,  sayiDg  I would 
remain  in  from  eleven  to  one  for  five  days,  but  I 
have  never  seen  anything  of  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I have  no  doubt  you  will  say, 
What  has  all  this  long  story  to  do  with  me  or  the 
public  ? I answer,  this  I want  to  get  up  an 
exhibition  of  objects  the  offspring  of  bad  taste, — 
the  productions  of  men  who  delude  the  public  by 
advertisements  of  their  skill  and  ability.  I want 
to  teaoh  the  masters : reproaohes  enough  have 
been  Bhowered  on  workmen,  but  the  chief  delin- 
quent is  too  often  lost  sight  of.  Judging  from 
my  own  experience  and  that  of  my  friends,  we 
should  want  a very  large  building;  for  the  objects, 
if  not  interesting,  would  be  very  numerous. 

I should  like  to  give  masters  of  all  sorts  a 
lesson  by  inviting  the  public  to  decline  giving 
orders  of  any  sort  that  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  I am  afraid  the  “ fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy  ” 
is  so  strong  that  all  moral  courage  is  burked.  Is 
the  suggestion  of  any  service  in  establishing  a 
practical  school  for  the  enlightenment  of  master 
tradesmen?  F.  S.  A. 


HIGH  SHAFTS. 

Sie, — Will  one  of  your  readers  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing question,  viz.  — Which  is  the  highest  chimuey  or 
shaft  in  England,  and  what  is  the  height  from  foundation 
to  top  ? C.  L. 


PROVISION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Sir, — As  a schoolmaster  I was  muoh  interested 
in  your  article  on  training  schools  as  part  of  a 
national  system  of  elementary  education.  Will 
you  allow  me  to  make  one  slight  correction,  and 
to  add  a few  words  of  comment  from  a teacher’s 
point  of  view  ? Residence  in  a training  college, 
though  very  desirable,  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
a sine  qu&  non  for  the  full  certificate.  Candi- 
dates must  be  either  (1)  students  in  training,  or 
(2)  actirig  teachers  who  are  either  ex-pupil 
teachers,  assistants  under  certificated  teachers, 
or  teachers  who  have  received  a favourable  re- 
port from  her  Majesty’s  inspector.  At  the  last 
examination,  1,472  students  and  1,326  acting 
teachers  (1,013  of  these  female)  obtained  certifi- 
cates ; the  proportion  of  acting  teachers  in  this 
case  is  much  beyond  the  average,  as  many  schools 
hitherto  uninspected  are  now  being  placed  under 
Government  inspection. 

The  colleges  will  accommodate  about  3,000, — 
i.e.,  1,500  of  each  year;  the  number  of  pupil 
teachers  is  about  30,000,  none  of  them  being 
apprenticed  for  more  than  five  years,  so  that 
there  may  be  6,000  applicants  for  the  1,500 
vacancies.  This  is,  as  you  say,  an  injustice  to 
the  pupil  teaohers.  It  does  not  end  here ; for 
where  1,400  additional  teachers  per  annum  would 
meet  the  demand,  we  are  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2,800.  You  will  meet  this  by  saying, — “ But 
still  there  is  a deficiency  of  teachers.”  Granted ; 
but  “ my  Lords  ” are  already  beginning  to  fear 
that  they  have  overstocked  the  market.  Six 
years  ago  we  had  less  than  11,000  apprentices, 
and  now  we  have  30,000.  In  this  way,  though 
we  are  not  acknowledged  as  civil  servants, 
supply  is  regulated  (!)by  the  Counoil  Office, — now 
a “ glut”  and  then  a deficiency, — causing  great 
injury  to  teachers,  and  detriment  to  elementary 
education. 

Unless  a “conscience  clause”  is  introduced 
into  denominational  training  colleges,  I do  not 
see  how  school-boards  are  to  find  training  for 
their  pupil  teachers,  except  in  the  way  you 
suggest, — provide  it  themselves,  which  at  pre- 
sent they  have  no  power  to  do.  A.  K.  0. 


GLASGOW  WORKING  MEN’S 
INVESTMENT  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETY 
(LIMITED). 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  last  week  in  the  City  Hall  Saloon,  Mr. 
Allan  S.  Edmiston,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  report  showed  that  since  May  last  432  new 
shares  had  been  added  to  the  register,  making  a 
total  of  2,147  shares,  representing  a subscribed 
capital  of  53,675Z.  Ground  had  been  secured  at 
Clyde  Bank  and  Springfield  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Society.  The  chairman  remarked  that  by 
May  next  the  Society  will  have  finished  property 
to  the  value  of  30,0001.  He  further  alluded  to 
the  difficulty  the  committee  had  experienced  in 
obtaining  suitable  ground  in  the  city  at  such 
a price  as  would  warrant  them  in  feuing  or 
leasing  it.  The  committee  had  ground  in  view 
suitable  for  Dr.  Begg’s  model  houses  with  good 
access  to  the  oity,  and  also  ground  suitable  for 
cottages  within  a few  minutes’  ride  of  the  city 
per  rail.  The  manager  had  for  some  time  been 
turning  his  attention  to  concrete,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in  reoommending  the  use  of  that 
material,  which  would  cost  considerably  less 
than  stone. 


FLEXIBLE  MANDRIL  FOR  BENDING 
METAL  PIPES. 

This  has  been  recently  introduced  in  America. 
The  mandril  consists  of  a coiled  or  spiral  spring, 
made  of  square  steel  wire,  and  of  such  size  as  to 
be  inserted  freely  into  the  pipe  to  be  bent. 
Pressure  may  then  be  applied  in  any  convenient 
way,  but  preferably  it  should  be  done  with  a 
block  of  wood  shaped  to  the  curve  to  which  it  is 
desired  to  bend  the  pipe,  its  edge  being  grooved 
to  fit  the  outside  of  the  pipe. 

After  the  bend  is  made  the  mandril  is  with- 
drawn by  turning  it  from  one  end  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  wound,  which  slightly  reduces 
its  diameter,  and  it  is  screwed  out  very  easily. 
The  old  method  of  bending  copper  or  brass  pipes 
by  first  filling  them  with  rosin,  lead,  or  sand,  is 
tedious  and  uncertain,  requiring  much  skill, 
especially  for  large  pipes,  and  the  crimping  of  the 
inner  side  and  stretohing  of  the  outer  sides  were 
very  unequal.  By  this  method  the  pipe  was 
always  considerably  flattened  and  required  ham- 
mering and  filing  into  shape.  All  these  objections 
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pre  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  new  instrument,  as  ' 
;t  leaves  the  pipe  so  near  perfectly  round  that 
the  eye  does  not  detect  the  variation.  The  sur- 
face is  smooth,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  metal 
(and  consequently  of  strength)  by  filing  into 
shape.  Moreover,  much  time  is  saved. 


SOMETHING  LIKE  A HOUSE. 

A Scottish  paper  lately  contained  an  adver- 
tisement stating  that  a certaiu  country  residence, 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  for  sale.  The 
advertisement  is  unique  in  its  way,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract : — 

“ The  Villa  of  Lucullua  at  Tusculum  could  not  have  sur- 
passed the  residential  fascinations  of  * . built  lor  all 

time  upon  a site  which  sanatorial  science  would  pronounce 
faultless,  and  commanding  from  its  turrets  a landscape  of 
picturesque  diversity, — the  Vule  of  Havensworlh,  Duuston 
Hill,  the  romantio  features  of  the  Derwent,  with  glimpses 
of  that  main  artery  of  the  wealth  of  the  muscular 
metropolis  of  the  North— Coaly  Tyne. 

Internally  complete  in  its  several  departments,  from 
the  lofty,  spacious,  and  elegant  saloons,  through  the 
unbroken  vista  of  corridors,— the  ‘perfumed  chambers 
under  canopies  of  costly  state,'— to  the  menial  offices, 
models  of  domestic  economy.  The  exterior  appurtenances 
ample  and  in  unison  with  a gentleman’s  establishment; 
gardens  luxuriant  in  horticultural  productions,  re- 
freshed by  a spring  of  delicious  water, — the  Pierian 
spring, — 

‘ Here  quench  your  thirst,  and  mark  me 
An  emblem  of  true  charity  ; 

"Who,  while  my  bounty  to  bestow, 

Am  neither  seen  nor  heard  to  flow  ’ ; — 

Flora  supreme  in  her  ornate  beds  and  redolent  conser- 
vatories ; parks  and  pleasnre-grounds  serene  in  seclusion  ; 
ancestral  trees,  with  their  rookery  imparting  an  air  of 
antiquated  dignity  ; the  fish-pond  ministering  to  aquatic 
proclivities.” 

It  would  certainly  be  worth  a pilgrimage  to 
tbe  “ Coaly  Tyne  ” in  order  to  see  a modern 
mansion,  “ built  for  all  time,  upon  a site  which 
sanatorial  science  would  pronounce  faultless,” 
especially  if  such  very  prosaic  appliances  as 
water-closets,  sinks,  and  drains  (as  to  which  the 
advertisement  is  silent),  entirely  accord  with  the 
tite  as  to  sanitary  excellence. 


DRAINAGE  OF  MAIDSTONE. 

Sir,— Under  the  above  heading,  in  last  week’s  Builder, 
it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Buckham,  late  borough  surveyor  of 
Maidstone,  bad  written,  “claiming  the  invention  of  the 
drainage  plans  accepted  from  Mr.  Angell,  and  asking  l'or 
some  compensation." 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  will  you  allow  me  to  state 
that  I was  called  in  by  the  corporation  to  report  upon 
four  dill'erent  sets  of  plans  submitted  at  various  times, 
Mr.  Buckham's  among  the  number?  I made  my  report, 
and  gave  Mr.  Buckham  due  credit. 

Afterwards,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  I prepared 
an  entirely  new  scheme,  in  which  Mr.  Buckham's  views 
had  no  part,  the  only  point  in  common  being  the  outfall 
below  Allington  Locks,  a point  which,  without  any  engi- 
neering knowledge,  is  obvious  to  every  one  as  the  only 
available  gravitation  outfall.  Therefore,  in  adopting  an 
outfall  which  was  patent  to  any  one,  there  was  no  “ inven- 
tion ” on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buckham,  nor  any  piracy  on  my 
part.  I should,  however,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
Buckham  has  obtained  “compensation”  for  any  anxious 
hours  he  may  have  spent  over  the  subject  of  the  drainage 
of  Maidstone.  Lewis  Angell. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cradley.— The  pariah  church  of  Cradley  was 
formally  re-opened  on  the  13th  ult.,  after  having 
been  closed  a year  for  additions  and  improve- 
ments. A massive  campanile  has  been  built  to 
carry  a peal  of  bells  presented  to  the  church  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Wood-Aston.  The  tower  is  of  dark 
red  brick  and  Grinshill  stone,  and  from  the 
oround  line  to  the  top  of  the  weathercock  rises 
to  a height  of  106  ft.  A new  roof  has  been 
put  to  the  nave,  and  a new  east  window.  The 
church  has  been  entirely  re-seated  at  the  expense 
of  Messrs.  Noah  Hingley  & Son.  The  cost 
amounts  to  nearly  4,0001.,  and  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  I.  P.  Bloomer, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Cotton,  architect. 

Aberdeen. — A special  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen 
Town  Council  was  held  on  the  12th  ult.,  to 
decide  as  to  a design  for  the  steeple  to  be  erected 
on  St.  Nicholas  Church.  Two  designs  and  corre- 
sponding  models  prepared  by  Mr.  Smith,  city 
architect,  were  exhibited  in  the  Joint  Hall  of  the 
County  Buildings.  At  the  meeting  the  Lord 
Provost  moved  that  the  design  “ No.  3 B ” be 
adopted,  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  Churches 
Committee  to  get  the  necessary  working  plans 
and  tenders  for  the  work,  it  being  understood 
that  the  architect,  while  adhering  to  the  general 
design  selected,  shall  be  at  liberty,  in  preparing 
the  working  plans,  to  make,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  commitee,  any  minor  alterations 
which  may  appear  to  him  to  be  improvements. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Southampton. — It  has  been  resolved  to  add  a 
chancel  to  Pear  Tree  Green  Church,  near  ( 
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1 Southampton,  to  remove  the  south  gallery,  and 
I to  effect  other  alterations  and  additions.  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  is  the  architect  engaged  to  prepare 
the  plans. 

Pipe  and  Lyde. — On  the  8th  ult.  the  parish 
church  of  Pipe  and  Lyde  was  reopened,  after 
restoration,  at  a cost  of  about  1,5001.  The  nave 
and  tower  walls  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and 
a south  porch  is  in  coarse  of  construction.  The 
nave  has  also  been  refitted  with  spacious  open 
seats  of  pitch-pine,  and  an  oak  pulpit  and  lectern 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  Turner,  treasurer  of 
Guy’s  Hospital.  Both  have  been  carved  by  Mr. 
Robert  Clarke.  The  floor  throughout  has  been 
paved  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  nave 
is  lighted  on  the  north  by  six,  and  on  the  south 
by  five,  lancet  windows.  Those  in  the  nave 
and  tower  have  been  glazed  with  cathedral- 
tinted  glass,  with  borders  of  clear  glass ; but 
the  centre  light  of  the  east  window  is  filled 
with  stained  glass.  There  is  a carved  stone 
reredos  with  carved  figures  on  the  pinnacle?, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Edward  George.  The  length  of 
the  nave  is  46  ft.  by  22  ft.  wide.  About  180 
persons  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  in 
the  building.  The  stone  is  a hard,  coloured 
conglomerate.  The  greater  portion  of  the  stone- 
work has  been  dreseed  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  builder,  of  this  city;  the 
carpentry  being  by  Mr.  Clayton,  and  the 
glazing,  staining,  and  colouring  by  Mr.  W. 
Barber,  of  Hereford.  The  roof  of  the  church  is 
of  massive  oak,  and  it  is  covered  with  stone  tiles. 
The  architect  has  been  Mr.  F.  R.  Kempson. 

Benniivorth. — The  church  of  St.  Julian,  Ben- 
niworth,  was  re-opened  on  the  5th  ult.,  after  re- 
storation by  Messrs.  Walter  & Hensman,  of 
Horncastle,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  architect,  Louth.  From  traces  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  restoration,  the  church  appears 
to  have  been  cruciform,  the  nave  and  chancel 
having  been  of  uniform  width  and  height 
throughout,  and  intersected  by  the  transepts 
without  any  arches.  The  tower  contains  a 
Norman  doorway  with  rich  moulding.  The 
chancel  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the  south 
transept  re-opened.  The  north  and  south  tran- 
septs are  separated  by  an  arcade  of  two  arches 
from  the  nave.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak,  carved,  as 
are  also  the  altar-rails  and  lectern. 

Bere  Regis. — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Bere  Regis,  Dorsetshire,  was  re-opened  on  the 
7th  ult.,  after  restoration  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
4,000Z.,  Messrs.  Hale,  of  Salisbury,  being  the  con- 
tractors. About  forty  years  ago  the  floor  of  the 
nave,  which  was  originally  nearly  2 ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  north  aisle,  was  raised,  by  which 
the  old  Norman  piers  were  dwarfed  and  the  pro- 
portions of  the  whole  church  destroyed.  These 
and  other  innovations  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  present  restoration  to  remove.  The  en- 
deavour  has  been  to  restore  the  original  features 
of  the  building  in  their  integrity.  The  windows 
in  the  south  aisle  are  an  exact  copy  of  the 
tracery  of  former  windows,  the  ddbris  of  which 
were  found  built  up  in  the  walls,  where  they 
have  lain  hidden  for  three  centuries.  Many  of  the 
old  stones  have  been  re-used.  In  the  south  aisle 
a portion  of  the  ancient  tiling  was  discovered 
undisturbed.  The  patterns  have  been  copied, 
and  the  character  of  the  anoient  design  will 
be  as  far  as  possible  reproduced.  Even  the 
mouldings  of  the  principals  of  the  chancel  roof 
are  copied  from  an  old  fragment  discovered  in 
the  wall.  The  roofs  (with  the  exception  of  the 
carefully-restored  nave  roof)  are  new ; the  wall 
of  the  south  arcade  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the 
arches  and  pillars  pushed  by  levers  into  a straight 
position  ; the  north  wall  has  been  rebuilt  from 
the  foundations ; the  bells  have  been  re-hung, 
and  one  that  was  broken  has  been  re-cast, 
&e.  Upon  removing  the  whitewash  it  appeared 
that  the  entire  walls  of  the  church  were  highly 
coloured  in  ancient  times.  Mr.  Redden  was 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  Messrs  Abley  & Ham 
were  foremen  to  the  contractors.  The  carving 
was  done  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 

Brighton. — The  new  Church  of  St.  James, 
Brighton,  was  consecrated  on  the  5th  ult.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  old  chapel  formerly 
ministered  in  by  the  Rev.  John  Purchas.  The 
new  churoh  is  built  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  consists  of  a nave,  two  aisles,  and  short 
chancel.  Its  total  length,  north  to  south,  is 
89  ft.,  outside  measurement,  and  total  width,  east 
to  west,  66  ft., outside  measurement;  while  the 
width  of  the  nave  is  24  ft. ; height  to  springing  of 
roof,  39  ft. ; the  roof  rising  above  this  about  23  ft. 
The  width  of  the  aisles  internally  is, — west, 
17  ft.  10  in.,  and  east  14  ft.  The  church  is 
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heated  by  Moule’s  hot-air  apparatus.  The  main 
entrance  to  the  church  is  from  St.  James’s- 
street,  but  there  is  also  an  entrance  in  Chapel- 
street,  and  one  for  the  clergy  and  choir  in  H'gh- 
street.  The  materials  of  construction  are,  for 
outside  walls,  flint  work,  with  kiln  brick  piers, 
lacing  courses,  eaves,  and  label  moulds,  and  with 
Bath-stone  window  and  door  dressings,  and  Bath- 
stone  mullions,  &c.  Messrs.  Scott  & Hyde  are 
the  architects,  and  the  builders  were  Messrs. 
Patching  & Webber.  The  cost  was  upwards  of 

4,0001. On  the  18th  ult.  the  foundation-stone 

of  St.  Luke’s  School  - Church,  Albion  - hill, 
Brighton,  was  laid,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
number  of  persons.  The  builder’s  contract  price 
is  1,8851.  Mr.  William  White,  of  London,  is  the 
architect,  and  Messrs.  Nash  & Co.,  of  Hove,  are 
the  contractors. 

North  Newbald. — The  parish  church  of  North 
Newbald,  Yorkshire,  was  opened  on  the  8th 
ult.,  after  being  closed  since  the  11th  of  April 
last.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  chancel  under- 
went a thorough  renovation,  at  the  cost  of  the 
late  Mr.  John  Clough,  lord  of  the  manor.  After 
an  interval  of  a few  years  the  extension  of  the 
repairs  of  the  west  nave  was  suggested  by  the 
late  Canon  Harcourt,  and  this  has  now  been 
completed.  The  church  is  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture. Over  one  of  the  principal  doors  is  a 
statue  of  St.  Nicholas,  to  whom  the  building  is 
dedicated.  The  contractor  for  the  alterations 
was  Mr.  Thomas  Grant,  builder,  of  Pocklington. 

Malpas  (Cheshire). — It  is  proposed  to  restore 
Malpas  parish  church,  and  to  construct  an  organ 
chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Sherlock,  the  diocesan  architect. 

Clerkemvell. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Central-street,  Goswell-road,  will  be  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  to-day  (Saturday).  The 
building  is  intended  to  seat  550  persons,  and  has 
been  erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect.  The  principal  material 
used  externally  is  Kentish  rag.  The  contract 
for  the  foundation  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Brass,  Old-street,  and  the  remaining  oontract 
was,  after  competition,  given  to  a builder  in  the 
south  of  London.  The  pulpit,  font,  communion- 
table, chairs,  bells,  Royal  arms,  and  vestry  clock 
have  been  removed  from  the  lately-demolished 
church  of  St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  opposite  the 
Mansion  House.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  site, 
will  be  about  9,500Z. 

Burton,  near  Christchurch  (Hants).  — This 
new  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  has  recently 
been  completed  in  so  far  as  the  work  is  intended 
at  present.  The  nave,  south  porch,  south 
transept,  and  a portion  of  the  chancel  and  Bouth 
chancel  aisle  have  been  finished,  the  east 
end  being  terminated  by  a temporary  wall. 
Eventually  the  chancel  and  its  aisle  will  be  con- 
siderably elongated,  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  opening  out  an  arch  into  a north  transept 
when  required.  The  cross  plan  was  adopted  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  one  of  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  church.  The  walls  are  built  of 
red  bricks,  banded  with  stone,  of  Bath  Box- 
ground.  The  contract  was  for  2,537 1.,  but  this 
sum  will  be  somewhat  exceeded.  Mr.  Joseph 
Landen,  of  Burton,  was  the  builder  ; the  archi- 
tects were  Messrs.  Benjamin  & Edmund 
B.  Ferrey.  The  width  of  the  nave  is  24ft.  6 in., 
and  its  length  71  ft.  9 in. 

Newnham.  — Newnham  Church,  Gloucester- 
shire, was  re-opened  on  the  4th  ult.,  after  resto- 
ration and  enlargement  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Waller  & Sons,  architects,  Gloucester. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  fittings,  — pews, 
staircases,  and  galleries, — have  been  removed, 
and  the  church  has  been  fitted  with  new  seats 
on  wooden  floors,  tiles  beiug  laid  in  the  passages, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  churoh  having  been 
covered  with  a bed  of  concrete,  6 in.  thick.  The 
modern  windows  have  been  taken  out  and  new 
ones  substituted.  The  chancel  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  and  re-roofed,  the  old  windows 
being  again  used,  and  the  floors  have  been 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  old  vestry 
has  been  taken  down,  and  a new  one  erected 
in  its  place.  All  the  defective  stonework  of 
the  walls,  doorways,  plinths,  weather-courses, 
&c.,  has  been  reinstated.  The  nave  roof  has 
been  stripped  and  the  timbers  strengthened 
where  necessary,  and  it  has  been  re-covered  with 
red  Broseley  tiles.  A new  aisle,  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  the  nave  and  extending  westward  as 
far  as  the  tower  wall  in  that  direction,  has  been 
erected,  and  an  arcade  of  four  arches  carried  on 
polished  granite  shafts  now  occupies  the  place  of 
the  former  south  wall  of  the  nave.  An  organ- 
chamber  has  been  erected  on  the  north  side 
adjoining  the  cboir-seats,  which  have  been  so 
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arranged  as  to  occupy  the  first  bay  of  the  nave, 
the  chancel  beiDg  too  small  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Upton  on-Severn. — Increased  church  accom: 
modation  at  Upton-on-Sevem  is  very  much 
needed,  and  Mr.  Blomfield  has  lately  been  com- 
missioned to  examine  the  fabric  of  the  parish 
church,  with  a view  to  its  adaptation  and  tn- 
largement.  Proposals  have  been  made  snd 
donations  promised  for  the  erection  of  an  en- 
tirely new  church,  leaving  the  present  parish 
church  intact. 


THE  LATE  CLERK  OF  WORKS  AT 
CHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — I saw  with  regret  a paragraph  in  last 
week’s  Builder,  announcing  the  death  of  Mr. 
Frater,  who  had  been  clerk  of  works  at 
Chester  cathedral  since  the  commencement  of 
the  restoration.  Having  been  at  one  time 
constantly  in  the  neighbourhood,  I frequently 
visited  the  cathedral,  and  should  like  to  give  a 
word  of  testimony  to  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
his  work,  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  it,  which 
Mr.  Frater  always  exhibited,  I spent  an  hour  or 
two  on  several  occasions  with  him,  going  over 
the  building,  and  was  struck  with  his  know- 
ledge of  every  part  of  it,  and  his  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  which  he  had  to  assist 
in  working  out.  If  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  been 
as  well  Berved  on  all  his  restoration  works,  he 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  assistants. 
Mr.  Frater  was,  I believe,  much  esteemed  and 
respected  by  those  connected  with  the  cathedral 
for  his  general  high  character  and  good  sense, 
as  well  as  for  the  ability  he  showed  in  carrying 
out  the  task  intrusted  to  him.  Architect. 


A SUGGESTION  FOR  A NATIONAL 
COLLECTION  OF  PLANS  OF  UNRESTORED 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — In  his  opening  address  at  the  Institu'.e 
on  Monday  night,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  dwelt  upon 
the  importance  of  placing  on  record  the  present 
state  of  our  ancient  buildings,  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  dilapidated  each  succeed- 
ing year ; and  then,  going  on  to  the  subject  of 
church  restoration,  he  deplored  the  loss  of  the 
evidences  of  their  antiquity,  which,  however 
careful  the  restoration  may  have  been,  so  many 
churches  have  suffered. 

We  must  all  feel  this  to  be  most  true,  and  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  the  arcbmologist  of  the 
twenty-first  century  will  be  somewhat  puzzled 
to  distinguish,  in  some  of  our  cathedrals  and 
churches,  between  the  original  work  and  its 
nineteenth-century  repairs  and  additions  exe- 
cuted, somo  with  and  some  without  sufficient 
authority  (doubtless  in  many  cases  there  will, 
alas!  be  no  such  difficulty).  Up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mediaeval  revival  it  will  be 
easy  enough,  but  after  that  there  will  be 
much  confusion  in  making  the  distinction, 
simply  because  the  work  of  that  date  is  often  so 
good  an  imitation  of  the  old  work.  There  will 
then  be  hardly  any  available  and  really  reliable 
evidence  of  the  exaot  state  of  buildings  before 
the  nineteenth-century  restoration,  for  photo- 
graphs by  that  time  may  have  altogether  faded 
away.  Surely,  then,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
an  arrangement  to  be  made  for  the  architects 
concerned  in  the  several  restorations  to  take 
careful  drawings,  stone  for  stone,  of  the  buildings 
under  their  charge  before  setting  to  work,  and  to 
deposit  these  in  some  place  which  should  be 
the  recognised  depository  for  the  architectural 
records  of  all  buildings,  great  or  small.  The 
archaeologist  of  the  future,  such  a one  as  the 
late  Professor  Willis,  could  then,  by  reference  to 
the  old  nineteenth-century  plans,  ti’ace  out  and 
distinguish  the  dates  of  each  feature  and  each 
stone. 

For  an  instance,  to  take  the  grand  north  front 
of  the  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
now  to  be  restored  and  refaced  (and  that  we  may 
be  sure  in  the  most  careful  and  conservative 
spirit),  how  very  interesting  it  will  be  in  the 
future  to  be  able  to  refer  to  detailed  plans, 
showing  exactly  the  state  in  which  we  now  see 
it.  What  a satisfaction  it  is  to  us  now  to  refer 
to  Dugdale’s  “ Monasticon,”  and  to  Bee  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  with  its  three  spires,  the  nave  of  St. 
Saviour’s,  Southwark,  and  the  west  front  of 
Westminster  Abbey  before  Wren’s  additions ; 
and  we  ought  to  give  the  same  satisfaction  to 
I posterity. 

If  such  a depository  could  be  established,  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  ua  would 


gladly  come  forward  and  contribute  each  our 
share  towards  filling  it  with  the  plans  and  noteB, 
before  restoration,  of  those  buildings  which  have 
been  under  our  charge,  much  of  which  valuable 
information  we  must  all  admit  is  now  scattered 
and  destroyed  in  office  waste-paper  baskets,  and 
in  periodical  clearing-out  bonfires  ! The  labour, 
divided  amongst  so  many,  would  be  but  slight  to 
each,  and  to  this  collection  Bhould  be  added  the 
many  carefully-measured  drawings  made  for 
students’  and  other*piizes. 

This  colleotion,  or  museum,  should  be  con- 
sidered national,  and  should  be  under  the  charge 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  It 
should  be  in  some  specially-arranged  building, 
and  it  would  then  be  officially  recognised  as  the 
depository  of  information  of  all  kinds  relating  to 
the  fabrics  of  our  ancient  buildings. 

In  the  hope  thac  something  may  be  done 
towards  this,  I venture  to  throw  out  these  few 
suggestions.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 


COMPLIMENTS  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — I know  nothing  about  architecture; 
so  when  I was  decoyed  by  a professional  friend 
into  accompanying  him  to  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Institute,  the  other  night,  I was  more 
taken  up  with  noticing  the  general  nature  of  the 
proceedings  than  desiring  special  architectural 
lessons,  and  I was  certainly  most  struck  with  the 
affection  that  architects  have  for  each  other. 
“ How  sweet  and  joyful  a thing  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity,”  was  the  reflection 
that  came  uppermost  when  I had  heard  all  the 
compliments  which  gushed  forth,  first  set  in 
motion  by  the  presentation  of  a portrait  of  an 
ex. president  of  the  Society.  Only,  is  it  not 
possible,  in  meetings  which  are  practically  public, 
to  over-do  this  a little  ? And  is  there  not  a point 
where  mutual  compliment,  fitting  enough  on 
certain  oocasionB  and  within  certain  limits, 
degenerates  into  something  not  quite  consistent 
with  what  is  manly,  sensible,  and  sincere  ? At 
any  rate,  I would  suggest  to  the  architects, 
next  time  an  occasion  occurs  for  complimenting 
each  other,  to  “ draw  it  mild,” — at  least,  if  they 
will  not  despise  a hint  from 

An  Outsider. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Mr.W.  H.  White,  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute 
on  Monday  night,  called  attention  to  several  gross  blunders 
which  baa  been  allowed  to  appear  in  the  list  of  members 
just  issued.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Eastlake,  explained—  and 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  president  and  a few 
others — that  he  and  Mr.  Cockerell  bad  carefully  revised 
the  list,  but  that  it  had  been  mislaid  by  the  printers. 
Now,  8ir,  as  a rule  (and  no  one  knows  it  better  than  the 
secretary),  accidents  of  this  kind  are  genera  ly  prevented 
by  the  fact  that  corrected  proofs  are  always  expected  to 
be  sent  back.  I should  be  glad,  in  common  with  many 
others,  to  know,  first,  who  gave  the  order  to  print  off  the 
list  of  members  ; secondly,  why  such  order  was  given 
without  the  secretary  seeing  the  last  corrected  proof;  and 
thirdly,  at  whose  expense  the  revised  lists  are  to  be 
printed.  Architect. 


ST.  PANCRAS. 

Sir, — A statement  appears  in  the  Builder , of  the  30th 
of  October,  that  the  settlement  of  the  St.  Pancras  account 
is  delayed  because  the  contractors  made  a mistake  in  their 
tender  of  2001.,  which  we  most  emphatically  contradiot ; 
our  claim  for  200L,  which  is  demurred  to,  being  for  extra 
works  beyond  the  amount  of  tender,  aud  not  for  any 
mistake  therein. 

Aitchison  & Walker,  Contractors. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND 
ITS  ARCHITECT. 

Sib, — All  the  architectural  world  and  its  pnpils  (these 
latter  are  legion)  outside  the  “City  of  Soot’’  were 
startled  recently  by  an  account  that  went  forth  concern- 
ing a somewhat  unique  competition  of  architects  in 
Sheffield  for  a job.  It  was  not  the  elevations,  but  the 
Jiyiire,  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  combatants,  and 
every  one  sent  in  even  as  he  listed,  not  drawings,  but 
uotations.  Many  of  us  remember  that  Messrs, 
nnocent  & Brown  (the  School  Board  architects)  stuck 
honourably  to  the  traditions  of  the  Institute,  and  handed 
in  the  ordinary  schedule  of  5 per  cent. ; we  remember, 
too,  that  they,  and  they  only,  did  this.  Well-known 
architects  offered  to  work  at  35,  2-5,  and  2 per  cent.,  and 
gradually  the  scale  decreased,  until,  lastly,  one  enter- 
prising aspirant  for  architectural  honours  offered  to 
“ do  ” the  job  at  a rate  of  pay  equivalent  to  a fraction  less 
than  5 per  cent.  We,  who  work  at  the  banker  and  at  the 
bench,  looked  on  and  wondered,  exclaiming  amongst  our- 
selves, with  surprised  tones,  in  the  words  of  Saukey  and 
Moody,  “ What  will  the  end  be  ? ” 

In  the  paragraph  in  your  “Miscellanea”  last  week,  nnder 
the  same  heading  as  this  letter,  a sequel  to  the  profes- 
sional competition  is  quoted.  Every  one  who  knows 
Sheffield  knows  but  too  well  how  utterly  barren  the  place 
has  ever  been  in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  Beau- 
tifully situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Don,  Dame  Nature  has 
done  her  part  well  with  its  surroundings,  but  the  busy 
enterprise  of  its  princely  merchants  has  been  very  little 
devoted  to  making  presentable  those  places  where  men 
most  do  congregate  in  the  battle  of  life.  If  we  look  at  the 


churches,  save  only  andof  course  “t'ow’d  church”  of  early 
days,  those  which  have  sprung  up  in  Sheffield,  as  everywhere, 
within  recent  times,  are,onthe  whole,  disappointing.  The 
best  undoubtedly  is  the  Roman  Catholic  one  of  St.  Marie, 
in  Norfolk-row,  a finely-conceived  building  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  built  somo  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  from 
the  design,  if  I mistake  not,  of  the  dissolved  firm  of 
Messrs.  Weightman,  Hatfield,  & Goldie.  Next  comes 
St.  Mark's,  in  Glossop-road,  by  Mr.  Crossland,  a church 
in  the  same  style  ; ana,  save  only  that  it  possesses  a not 
altogether  happy  spire,  is  otherwise  a fairly  good  church. 
An  erection  known  locally  as  “John  Brown’s  Church,” 
is,  when  it  can  be  seen,  and  this  is  seldom,  for  it  generally 
stands  “under  a cloud,"  anything  but  a fortunate  illus- 
tration of  a modern  church;  aud  the  churches  in  Hanover- 
street  and  at  Cherry-tree  received  at  the  time  of  their 
erection  such  severe  strictures  from  at  least  one  architec- 
tural paper,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  them.  Of  public  buildings,  Sheffield  may 
almost  be  said  to  possess  none.  A few  banks,  of  stereo- 
typed classical  design,  are  to  be  found  here  and  there  by 
those  who  care  to  look  for  them,  and  waterworks  offices 
of  similar  conception  also  exist.  The  new  post-office,  of 
“ Williamsorum " style,  might  possibly  lay  a claim  to 
dignity  were  it  carried  up  a story  higher  ; and  next  to  it 
the  new  offices  of  the  Gas  Company  are  really  an  imposing 
and  well-considered  pile.  In  Barker  Eool  is  the  new 
Albert  Hall,  a box-like  building,  which,  after  recently 
costing  its  proprietors  almost  as  much  as  an  ironclad,  is  so 
utterly  ugly  aud  unsightly  from  every  point  of  view,  that 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  was  recently  anticipated, 
it  was  seriously  proposed  iu  the  Town  Council  to  cover  it 
up  with  Jlagt ! 

Almost  the  only  redeeming  point,  then,  that  Sheffield 
has  about  it,  in  an  architectural  sense,  are  its  noble  series 
of  School-Board  schools,  fourteen  of  which  have  been 
built  in  as  many  different  parts  of  the  town,  during  the 
last  five  years,  by  Messrs.  Innocent  & Brown.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  those  architects  in  their  work  has 
been  universally  acknowledged ; and  whether  we  look  upon 
the  series  as  regards  design,  individuality  of  treatment, 
interior  arrangement,  or  moderate  cost  combined  with 
elegance  aud  all  modern  requirements,  it  must  in  candour 
be  acknowledged  that  what  they  have  accomplished  has 
been  thoroughly  well  done  in  every  respect. 

Aud  yet,  in  acquiescing  with  all  this,  the  Sheffield 
School  Board  has  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will 
be  better  to  throw  open  the  remaining  two  schools  to 
competition.  Fourteen  schools  are  built,  and  found  in 
every  respect  the  sort  of  thing  required.  They  are  all, 
save  one,  already  opened  and  work  well:  they  are,  too,  as 
it  were,  the  only  things  of  beauty  that  exist,— oases, 
indeed, — amidst  the  masses  of  dreary-looking  houses  and 
smuttier  manufactories  by  which  they  are,  without  ex- 
ception, surrounded.  Should  this  mooted  idoa  of  the 
Board's  be  carried  out  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  the  re- 
maining two  schools  will,  in  an  architectural  sense,  be 
part  and  parcel  of  the  grand  work  which  Sheffield  has, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  its  8chool  Board,  so  nearly 
carried  out  with  such  noble  aud  capital  results. 

In  choosing  for  their  architects  young  and  before  then 
almost  inexperienced  men,  like  Messrs.  Innocent  & 
Brown,  the  School  Board  showed  a wisdom  for  which  they 
have  been  singularly  and  most  thoroughly  rewarded- 
“ Much  will  have  more,”  we  know,  but  “ Let  well  alone  ” 
is  a better  proverb  ; and  if  the  School  Board  of  Sheffield 
take  the  step  they  now  meditate,  and  by  that  step  other 
local  architects  are  introduced  upon  the  scene,  they  will 
not  only  place  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  acting 
shabbily  to  faithful  and  talented  servants,  aller  having 
more  than  their  highest  anticipations  realised  ; but  they 
cannot  iu  reason  hope  to  be  better  served  by  any  other 
resident  members  of  the  profession  in  Sheffield. 

An  Old  Sheffielder. 


VARIORUM. 

Fraser’s  Magazine  for  November  includes, 
under  the  title,  “A  Ride  through  Bosnia” 
(with  a map),  an  interesting  account  of  a tour 
reoently  accomplished  by  the  writer  and  two 
professional  friends  through  a district  of 
European  Turkey  very  little  if  at  all  known.  It 
included  nineteen  days  on  horseback,  and  was 
made  under  instructions  from  the  Government 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  whom  the  formal  and 
technical  report  has  been  sent.  The  writer  is 

understood  to  be  Mr.  Henry  Vignoles,  C.E. 

The  current  Quarterly  has  a powerful  article  on 
“ Drink  : the  Vice  and  the  Disease,”  in  which 
the  need  of  legal  control  over  habitual  drunkards 

is  forcibly  urged. We  take  a paragraph  from 

“Old  and  New  London”  for  November  on  the 
death-place  of  Chauoer  and  Jonson : — “In  the  year 
1300,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  * the  first  illuminer  of 
the  English  language,’  entered  into  an  agreement 
for  the  lease  of  a house  adjoining  the  ‘ White 
Rose  ’ Tavern,  which  abutted  on  the  old  Lady 
Chapel  of  the  Abbey.  Chaucer  held  the  office 
of  Clerk  of  the  King’.s  Works,  and  was  robbed 
(more  than  once)  by  Richard  Brerelay  and  others, 
probably  as  he  was  going  to  or  returning  from 
Eltham.  Brerelay,  though  he  escaped  punish- 
ment on  this  occasion,  was  afterwards  tried  for 
another  highway  robbery,  pleaded ‘Not  guilty,’ 
and  ‘ declared  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  him- 
self by  his  body  against  the  approver  (Clerk),  as 
Mr.  W.  Selby  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  his 
‘Life  Records  of  Chauoer,’  thus  demanding, 

* the  wager  of  battle.’  A duel  was  accordingly 
fought  between  Brerelay  and  Clerk  (the  said 

* approver’)  at  Tothill  on  the  21st  of  April,  1392, 
the  result  being  that  the  ‘ approver  ’ was 
vanquished,  and  forthwith  received  judgment  to 
be  hanged.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  in  his 
house  at  Westminster  that  Chauoer  ended  his 

days His  house,  the  tavern,  and  St. 

Mary’s  Chapel  were  demolished  iu  1502,  to  give 
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place  to  the  gorgeous  mausoleum  of  Henry  VII. 
In  a house  which  stood  between  the  churchyard 
and  the  Old  Palace,  lived  in  his  later  years  ‘ rare 
Ben  JonsoD,’  and  here  he  died  ; so  that  two  of 
the  greatest  of  England’s  poets  breathed  their 

last  almost  upon  the  same  spot.” Two 

interesting  stories,  “ The  Manchester  Man  ” and 
“Pretty  Miss  Bellew,”  are  concluded  in  the 
November  part  of  Cassell’s  Fmiily  Magazine, 

which  is  altogether  a good  number. The 

Quiver  gives  the  first  part  of  a new  story,  “ The 

Pennant  Family.” Mr.  Herbert  Fry’s  little 

book  of  large  charities  (“The  Royal  Guide  to 
London  Charities”)  has  appeared  as  usual  for 
the  coming  year.  It  shows  in  alphabetical  order 
the  name  of  each  institution,  date  of  foundation, 
objects,  chief  officials,  and  so  on. 


Uliscellatuit. 


Improvements  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 

At  a meeting  of  the  Douglas  Improvement 
Board,  held  on  the  19th  ult.,  it  was  stated  that 
the  great  shore  improvement  and  land  reclama- 
tion scheme,  designed  by  and  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  of 
Liverpool,  architect,  was  on  the  eve  of  comple- 
tion. Mr.  Powell,  the  engineer  to  the  Board, 
said  that  the  sea-wall  had  been  completed  to  its 
full  length,  2,477  ft.,  and  was  finished  with  the 
exception  of  the  final  block.  Five  retaining 
walls,  which  altogether  measured  2,900  lineal 
•feet,  were  also  completed.  With  respect  to  the 
rabble  embankment,  he  reported  that  this  was 
not  quite  finished,  but  there  only  remained 
about  one-sixteenth  of  the  whole  to  be  completed. 
The  recent  gales  have  severely  tested  the  work, 
and  although  a considerable  portion  of  it  was 
only  newly  finished,  it  remains  perfectly  Bafe 
and  uninjured.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the 
work  to  the  present  time  has  been  18,0491. 8s.  lOd. 
The  board  expressed  great  gratification  at  this 
result,  as  tho  work  had  boon  estimated  to  COSt 
22,0001. 

Can  this  be  True?— The  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Liverpool  Journal  says  : — “ Pas- 
sengers to  and  from  London  may  have  noticed 
lately  a great  change  in  the  little  town  of 
Watford.  Formerly  studded  with  villas,  and 
having  a suburban  sort  of  appearance,  it  has 
become  overrun  with  small  court  property.  One 
might  suppose  that  some  great  immigration 
of  workmen  had  taken  place  here.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  is  the  case,  however.  The  real  reason 
is  as  follows  : — A certain  well-known  nobleman— 
not  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  whose  very  attractive 
mansion  and  park  are  near  Watford — has  large 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood.  Now,  this  ‘noble 
scion  of  an  anoient  race*  witnessed  with  in- 
creasing disgust  the  gradual  growth  of  the 

‘ snowy  villas  ’ around  his  domains He 

hastily  erected  all  over  bis  property  rows  upon 
rows  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  whose  inhabitants 
he  knew  would  be  as  odious  to  the  ‘ wealthy 
upstarts  ’ as  they  themselves  were  to  his  lord- 
ship.  And  as  the  result  the  villas  are  now 
closed,  and  ‘ desolation  reigns  where  once  was 
mirth.’  ” 

Curious  Names. — “ C.  B.,”  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  has  the  following  paragraph,  which  will 
not  be  without  interest  to  some  of  our  readers : — 
“ Although  not  a student  of  nomenclature,  I have 
been  struck  by  some  names  of  families  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swanage,  in  the  island  of 
Purbeck,  and  thinking  that  they  are  un- 
usual,  and  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be 
interested,  I venture  to  communicate  them  : — 
Chinchen,  Dessallioud,  Docwra,  Horlock  (pro- 
nounced  Harleck),  Melmotb,  Mowlem.  In  a little 
book  on  Swanage  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Burrowes,  vioar  of  Kimmeridge,  it 
is  stated  that  Durandus,  the  king’s  carpenter, 
and  architect  of  the  great  or  king’s  tower  at 
Corfe  Castle,  had  bestowed  upon  him,  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  the  manor  of  Molebam  in  Swan- 
wic,  and  that  his  descendants  are,  without  doubt, 
represented  by  the  family  now  called  Mowlem.” 
We  need  scarcely  say  that  Docwra  and  Mowlem 
are  well-known  names  in  the  contracting  world. 

St.  James’s  Park. — Complaints  have  been 
made  in  our  pages,  and,  doubtless,  elsewhere,  as 
to  the  state  of  the  pathways  in  St.  James’s 
Park.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  workmen  have 
commenced  laying  down  a very  broad  walk  of 
asphalte  pavement  from  Buckingham  Gate  to 
St.  James’s  Palace  and  Clarence  and  Marl- 
borough Houses. 


Is  a Tombstone  an  Article  of  Manu- 
facture ? — On  the  27th  ult.,  at  the  Sheffield 
Town-hall,  before  Messrs.  H.  Harrison  and  T.  A. 
Sorby,  the  Sheffield  General  Cemetery  Company 
were  summoned  by  Messrs.  E.  & T.  Smith,  of 
the  Marble  Works,  Cemetery-road,  Sheffield,  for 
pirating  a registered  design  of  a tombstone.  A 
preliminary  objection  raised  was  that  the  case  did 
not  come  within  the  5th  &6th  Viet.,  o.  100,  inas- 
much as  the  tombstone  was  not  an  artiole  of 
manufacture  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of 
earthenware,  and  that  the  design  has  been  regis- 
tered as  a whole,  nothing  being  said  of  the 
ornamental  portions  of  it.  In  reply,  it  was 
argued  that  the  summons  might  be  amended  so 
as  to  include  the  subsequent  Act  under  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  taken  out ; and  that  even  if 
the  design  had  been  merely  registered  as  a whole 
the  prosecutors  had  the  sole  right  of  applying 
its  ornamental  details  to  other  tombstones.  The 
summons  was  ultimately  rejected  on  the  technical 
point  raised,  the  merits  of  the  case  not  being 
gone  into. 

New  Mansion  at  Glack,  N.B. — A new 

mansion  for  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Glack,  in  the  parish  of  Dairot,  com- 
manding a view  of  a great  portion  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Garioch.  It  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Matthews,  architect,  Aberdeen,  and  is  in  the 
Old  Scottish  Baronial  style.  The  walling  is 
wholly  of  block  granite,  a great  portion  of  the 
work  being  faced  with  dressed  stones  from 
Kemnay.  The  central  feature  consists  of  a 
tower  rising  to  a height  of  80  ft.  The  erection 
of  the  mansion  was  entrusted  to  local  trades- 
men. Mr.  Mackenzie,  Inverurie,  did  the  mason 
work;  Messrs.  Warrack  & Daniel,  Aberdeen, 
the  carpenter  work;  Mr.  Mitchell,  Inverurie,  the 
slater  work;  and  Messrs.  Farquhar  & Gill, 
Aberdeen,  the  painter  work.  The  cost  waa 
10,0001. 

The  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh.  — The 

works  connected  with  the  widening  of  the  North 
Bridge,  Edinburgh,  have  been  completed,  and  the 
bridge  was  re-opened  for  traffic  on  the  20th  ult. 
The  level  of  the  bridge  has  been  raised,  on  an 
average,  about  18  in.,  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  putting  down  a layer  of  concrete,  upon  which 
the  new  3-in.  paving-blocks  have  been  set.  The 
channels  are  of  dressed  granite,  and  are  laid 
about  3 in.  below  the  kerb  of  the  foot  pavement 
on  each  side.  In  accordance  with  the  recent  Act 
of  Parliament,  a double  line  of  tramway-rails  has 
been  laid  on  the  bridge  proper.  The  crossings 
are  placed  at  the  south  end  of  the  bridge  and  at 
the  Tron  Church.  Mr.  Mellon  had  the  contract 
for  the  re-causewaying  of  the  street  and  bridge, 
the  cost  being  1,525Z. 

Archmological  Discoveries. — It  is  stated 
that  workmen,  whilst  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a building  at  Kertch,  on  the  Straits  of 
Yenikale,  encountered  a crypt  or  tomb-vault, 
containing  a number  of  valuables  of  gold  and 
The  following  items  were  brought  to 
light: — A golden  helm  in  d-jour  and  relievo, 
which  is  quite  a jewel  of  Greek  goldsmith’s  work 
of  the  best  period.  The  total  weight  of  the  gold 
articles  is  3|lb-,  and  the  whole  will  be  sent  to 
the  Ermitage  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
addition  to  the  above  a Greek  vase  had  beendug 
out  at  Kertch  some  time  previously,  belonging  to 
the  second  century  B.C.,  which  gives,  if  report  be 
true,  a long  wished-for  representation  of  the 
missing  western  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens. 


New  Street-Sweeper  and  Lifter. — On  tho 

21st  ult.  trial  was  made  in  the  Ward-road, 
Dundee,  of  a new  street-sweeper  and  lifter.  The 
lifter  is  simply  composed  of  a box,  open  in  front, 
and  3 ft.  square,  into  which  the  mud  is  swept  by 
a brush,  and  the  box  is  emptied  at  intervals  as  it 
becomes  filled.  One  difficulty  experienced  before 
was  that  the  machines  swept  from  the  middle  of 
the  street  towards  the  water  channel,  and  the 
mud  had  then  to  be  swept  into  heaps  by 
scavengers,  and  in  wet  weather  it  frequently 
happened  that  much  of  the  mud  was  carried 
into  the  sewers.  Now,  however,  the  sweeping 
machines  have  been  made  to  sweep  from  the 
water  channel,  and  the  mud  is  thus  brushed  into 
the  middle  of  the  street,  where  it  is  lifted  and 
formed  in  heaps  by  the  lifter.  The  plan  of  the 
lifter  has  been  conceived  by  Bailie  Brownlee. 


Mellison’s  Skating  Rink,  Brighton.— 

This  rink,  after  being  closed  for  some  time,  is 
about  to  be  re-opened.  On  entering  the  hall  a 
material  and  important  change  will  be  noticed. 
Instead  of  the  rough  boards — particularly  un- 
comfortable when  crossing  the  room — there  is 
now  an  asphalte  surface,  as  smooth  as  skaters 
can  bear  it,  laid  after  the  most  approved  style, 
with  the  latest  improvements  embodied  in  it, 
and  by  the  best  workmen  which  Claridge’s 
Patent  Asphalte  Company  can  send  out.  This 
change  is  a good  one,  and  there  are  several 
others.  There  are  the  roof  and  wall  decora- 
tions, which  are  handsome  and  tasteful.  The 
prevailing  colour  of  the  walls  is  French  grey, 
panelled  in  pale  green,  with  scroll-work  in 
dark  violet  and  vermilion. 


Unhealthy  Dwellings  in  St.  Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields. — Mr.  John  J.  Skegg,  the  medical 
officer  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
has  reported  to  that  body  the  result  of  his  in- 
spection of  the  houses  and  courts  which  in  his 
opinion  should,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  be  demolished.  He 
commences  with  Bedfordbury  and  the  courts 
contiguous.  In  1871  the  population  numbered 
2,163.  Bedfordbury  is  a long  narrow  street  of 
forty-seven  houses,  with  courts  leading  out  of  it 
on  either  side.  Some  of  these  courts  are 
“ blind  ” (culs  de  sac),  and  very  narrow,  thus 
rendering  light  and  air  difficult  of  access.  These 
forty-seven  houses  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
so  old  and  dilapidated  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  make  them  fit  habitations. 


Enlargement  of  Durham  County  Gaol. — 

Captain  Powell,  the  Government  inspector  of 
prisons,  lately  inspected  (before  occupation  by 
prisoners)  the  additions  recently  made  to  the 
south  and  east  wings,  providing  accommodation 
for  167  prisoners  (in  separate  cells),  spacious 
worksheds,  baths,  lavatories,  &c.  He  was  well 
satisfied  with  all  the  arrangements.  The  work 
has  been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Crozier,  the  county 
engineer  and  architect,  and  his  clerk  of  works, 
C.  Turnbull.  The  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Johnson  & Fletcher,  West  Hartlepool,  with  the 
snb-contractors, — Mr.Laidler,  plumber, Durham  ; 
Mr.  Seal,  West  Hartlepool,  smith ; and  Messrs. 
Shepherd  & Sons,  Durham,  slaters. 

New  Mission  Room  at  Northampton. 

A new  mission  - room,  in  connexion  with 
St.  Katherine’s  Church,  Northampton,  has  just 
been  erected  in  Scarletwell-street.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  150  persons,  at  a cost  of 
600Z.  The  front  of  the  building  is  of  Duston 
stene,  with  sandstone  dressings.  Mr.  Ingman 
l was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Branson  the  builder. 


Recently  deceased  Scottish  Antiquaries. 

The  Scottish  papers  announce  the  death,  on  the 
19th  ult.,  of  Mr.  George  Petrie,  of  Kirkwall. 
Mr.  Petrie  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Copenhagen ; honorary  member  and 
local  secretary  of  the  Arrfuoological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; corresponding 
member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scot- 
land, and  corresponding  member  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Society  of  London.  His  contributions 
to  the  Orcadian  on  the  antiquities  of  the  county 
in  days  gone  by  were  varied  and  extensive.  On 
the  22nd  ult.  died  Mr.  D.  Black,  F.A.S.,  Brechin, 
aged  80.  For  about  forty  years  he  was  town 
clerk  of  Brechin,  and  was  the  author  of 
History  of  Brechin.” 

Geological  Maps  at  the  Jermyn-streei 
Museum. — During  the  reoess,  several  useful 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Museum  ol 
Practical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  geological  maps  hung  on 
spring-rollers  around  the  hall.  They  are  copies 
of  the  published  maps  of  her  Majesty’s  Geo^ 
logical  Survey,  and  they  show  the  progress  o 
the  work  done  by  this  branch  of  the  civil  service 
The  number  of  people  who  take  an  interest  ir 
knowing  the  results  attained  by  geologists  in- 
creases every  year,  but  up  till  now  there  hat 
been  no  public  place  except  the  British  Museun! 
where  the  maps  produced  by  the  Survey  coulq 
be  inspected. 

Tyler’s-green,  Penn,  Bucks.— On  Thurs 

day,  the  14th  ult.,  the  foundation-stone  of  nev 
schools  and  residence  here  was  laid  by  Sir  Phili]' 
Rose,  bart.,  whose  seat  is  at  Rayners,  close  by 
The  buildings  are  for  the  School  Board  o 
Chepping  Wycombe  Parish,  and  will  accommo 
date,  when  finished,  about  250  children.  Th 
style  is  Early  English;  the  materials  are  ret 
brick  and  axed  flintwork,  with  a few  quain 
touches  in  roofing  and  walls,  illustrative  of  soar 
I interesting  old  local  features.  The  contract  ha 
been  taken  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  builder,  Maiden; 
head,  at  1,8501.,  and  the  drawings  have  been  pre 
pared  by  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect,  Higi 
Wycombe. 
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Trees  for  Fortland-piace. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Marylebone  Vestry  on  the  28th  ult.,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Harlowe, — “That  it  be  referred  to  a special 
committee  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the 
practicability  and  advisability  of  planting  a row 
of  suitable  trees  throughout  its  entire  length  on 
each  side  of  Portland. place.”  Mr.  Harlowe,  in 
moving  his  resolution,  referred  to  the  pleasant 
aspect  which  the  planting  of  trees  gave  to  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  Brussels,  and  other  Conti- 
nental  cities,  and  to  the  adaptability  ofPortland- 
place  (almost  the  only  thoroughfare  in  the 
metropolis  that  is  so)  to  similar  treatment. 

Proposed  Public  Baths  for  Gloucester. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Gloucester  Town  Council, 
on  the  27th  ult.,  it  was  stated  that  the  winners 
of  the  second  premium  in  this  competition 
(Messrs.  Pettingell  & Thompson)  had  been 
granted  the  loan  of  the  plans  for  a short  time, 
and  that  in  reply  to  a letter  Bent  by  the  winner 
of  the  first  premium  (Mr.  A.  P.  Bell)  it  had  been 
stated  that  it  did  not  follow  that  the  approved 
plan  would  be  carried  out,  or  that  the  architect 
who  had  prepared  it  would  be  employed.  We 
may  here  state  that,  as  already  announced  in  the 
Builder  (p.  914),  the  first  and  seoond  premiums 
are  respectively  15Z.  and  10Z. 

The  Royal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 
Parliament  having  granted  21,000Z.  for  building 
this  Institute,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
May,  1872,  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
building,  of  which  we  gave  illustrations  some 
time  ago,  is  now  nearly  in  full  working  order. 
Lieutenant  Ommanney,  R.E.,  was  the  author  of 
the  design,  which  is  Italian  in  style.  The 
building  stands  upon  a foundation  of  concrete 
composed  of  blue  lias  lime  and  Thames  ballast. 
The  main  front  is  decorated  with  details  in 
terra-cotta,  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  of  Lambeth, 
with  the  exception  of  the  upper  cornices  and 
columns  at  the  entrance. 

New  Lunatic  Asylum  near  Lenzie,  N.B. 
A new  lunatic  asylum  at  Woodilee,  near  Lenzie, 
was  formally  opened  on  the  22nd  ult.  The 
building?!,  which  are  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 
are  about  700  ft.  long,  450  ft.  broad,  and  occupy 
an  area  of  about  six  acres  of  ground.  The 
principal  front  is  towards  the  North  British 
Railway.  Two  towers  rise  from  either  side  of 
the  recreation  halls,  their  height  being  150  ft. 
Above  the  main  entranoe  a clock- tower  rises  to 
a height  of  88  ft.  The  building,  which  is  con- 
structed from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Salmon 
& Son,  architects,  will  accommodate  400  patients. 

A New  Paint-Solvent. — It  is  stated  in  a 
Suffolk  paper  that  Mr.  H.  P.  Hay  hoe,  painter,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  has  invented  a new  paint- 
solvent.  It  is  said  that  the  solution  is  Bimply 
applied  to  the  paint  with  a brush,  and  is  then 
left  for  a short  time,  after  which  the  paint  may 
be  scraped  off  with  faoility.  The  number  of 
ooats  of  solution  depends  upon  the  number  of 
Doats  of  paint  ; four,  which  may  be  applied 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  of  each  other, 
will  probably  be  sufficient  in  the  most  hardened 
case.  The  solution,  which  it  is  alleged  causes 
no  injury  whatever  to  the  hands  or  to  the 
brushes,  is  inexpensive,  and  produoes  no  smell. 

A Stockton  Builder  has  been  prosecuted  at 
the  police-court  for  having  permitted  houses  to 
be  ocoupied  before  they  have  been  finished  and 
certified.  A writer  in  a local  journal  satirically 
observes  that  “ it  is  too  bad  to  make  a single 
sxample  in  a district  where  houses  are  occupied 
before  the  floors  are  down,  and  sometimes  before 
Bven  the  windows  and  doors  are  in.  If  builders 
ire  to  be  harassed  in  this  way,  we  may  some  day 
sxpect  to  see  mortar  substituted  for  sea-sand, 
bricks  for  crumbling  blocks  of  mud,  woodwork  a 
little  more  substantial  than  matchwood,  and 
later  on  the  extinction  of  ‘ jerry  building.’  ” 

Enormous  Blast  with  Dynamite.  — A 
few  days  ago  (says  the  Mining  Journal)  a large 
clast  with  No.  1 Dynamite  took  place  at  Cauldon 
Lowe  Limestone  Quarry,  near  Frogall.  To  test 
ihe  strength  of  the  dynamite,  it  was  decided  to 
charge  a chamber  with  11  cwt.  The  fuse  was 
;hen  fired,  and  in  the  space  of  eleven  minutes 
<he  charge  exploded  with  immense  effeot,  bring- 
jcg  down  the  face  of  the  quarry  31  ft.  back  fora 
ong  distance,  the  quantity  of  stone  dropped 
oeing  roughly  estimated  at  30,000  tons.  This 
ihot  illustrated  the  great  saving  of  labour  in 
ising  dynamite. 

Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. — At  the 
tnnual  general  meeting  of  the  above,  Mr.  Robert 
Joodwin,  architect,  Glasgow,  was  admitted  a 
taember. 


Studio  for  Ladies. — A lady-correspondent 
from  the  North  of  London  inquires  where  her 
daughter  can  draw  from  the  costumed  living 
model  in  that  neighbourhood.  A week  ago  we 
should  have  been  unable  to  answer  the  question, 
but  it  happen b we  can  now  say,  and  wo  are  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  that  Mrs. 
Croudace,  whose  works  both  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  in  Suffolk-street  may  have  been 
noticed,  has  made  an  arrangement  for  the  meet- 
ing of  ladies  for  the  purpose  in  question  at  31, 
High-street,  Hampstead. 

Discovery  of  another  Deposit  of  Fire- 
Clay. — A deposit  of  what  is  said  to  be  specially 
fine  clay  has  recently  been  found  at  Draycot,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wells.  The  clay  is  reported 
to  be  equal  in  quality  to  that  obtained  at  Wat. 
combe,  near  Torquay.  Professor  Etheridge,  in  his 
report,  says  of  the  bed  at  Draycott,  that  it  is 
interstratified  with  or  in  the  dolomitic  conglo- 
merate, in  places  of  considerable  thickness.  It 
is  a silicate  of  alumina  of  the  richest  quality, 
and  contains  about  10  50  per  cent,  peroxide  of 
iron. 

New  Farm  Buildings  for  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe. — Extensive  additions  have  recently 
been  made  at  Floors  Home  Farm,  Muserig,  for 
the  Duke  ofRoxburghe.  The  plans  and  working 
drawings  were  all  furnished  from  his  Grace’s 
office  at  Broomlands,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Carnegie,  the 
Duke’s  architect,  and  the  following  were  the 
contractors  : — Mason  work,  Mr.  Bruce,  Kelso  ; 
joiner  work,  Mr.  Gray,  Stitchel ; plumber  and 
slater  work,  Messrs.  Common  & Son,  St. 
Boswells;  plaster  work,  Mr.  Johnston,  Kelso; 
painter  work,  Mr.  Hogarth,  Kelso. 

New  Railway  Offices  at  Inverness. — The 
Highland  Railway  Company  has  just  completed 
a new  wing  of  offices  in  Academy-street,  Inver- 
ness, in  close  proximity  to  the  railway-station. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  structure,  which  is  in 
the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Lawrie,  will  be  about  12,000Z.  The  new 
building  forms  one  side  of  a square,  the  frontage 
to  Academy-street  presenting  a recessed  portion 
in  the  centre,  with  two  slightly-projecting  wings. 
On  the  ground-floor  are  three  handsome  shops. 

A Colonial  Survey orsliip.  — The  appoint- 
ment of  colonial  surveyor  and  foreman  of  works 
at  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies,  at  a salary  of  500 Z. 
per  annum,  has  been  conferred  on  Sergeant- 
Major  David  Osment,  Royal  Engineers,  who  has 
been  for  some  time  past  employed  at  Chatham 
as  first-class  military  foreman  of  works  in  the 
corps.  This  is  another  of  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  military  foremen  of  works  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Engineers  have  had  their  abilities 
recognised  by  receiving  valuable  appointments. 

Rome. — The  Voce  della  Veritd  states  that  an 
archaaological  discovery  has  just  been  made  at 
the  Villa  Barberini,  near  Castel  Gandolfo,  on  the 
spot  where  stood  the  magnificent  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian.  Two  fragments  have  been 
exposed  of  an  entablature  in  white  marble,  having 
together  a length  of  16  ft.,  a width  of  3 ft.  3 in., 
and  a height  of  1 ft.  8 in.  They  are  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation ; and  the  design 
and  the  sculpture  are  good. 

Churwell  Drainage. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Churwell  Local  Board,  plans,  involving  a 
considerable  outlay  for  works  of  drainage  and 
water  supply,  prepared  by  Mr.  Filliter,  C.E., 
Leeds,  were  sanctioned  and  approved,  and  an 
application  was  made  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  powers  to  borrow  7.000Z.  to  complete 
the  same.  The  Local  Government  Board  have 
now  directed  that  an  inquiry  into  the  subject- 
matter  of  such  application  shall  be  made. 

Dinner  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution. — Although  we  have  already  invited 
our  readers’  attention  to  this  festival,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  repeat  that  it  is  fixed  to  take 
place  on  Thursday  next,  the  11th.  Mr.  John 
Aird,  jun.,  will  preside,  and  there  is  a good  list 
of  stewards.  The  Institution  has  recently  lost 
by  death  several  of  its  early  supporters,  but  new 
friends  arise  to  take  their  place  and  maintain  its 
efficiency. 

Improvements  in  Kiln  Firing. — Mr.  C. 

Malpas,  of  Woore,  has  patented  a system  of 
firing  pottery,  bricks,  lime,  &c.  There  is  claimed 
for  the  system  that  by  an  arrangement  of  the 
kilns  or  ovens  having  a continuous  connexion 
with  each  other  and  with  one  chimney,  and  by 
an  improved  method  of  firing,  the  work  can 
be  done  more  efficiently,  expeditiously,  and 
economically  than  by  the  general  system  of 
firing  now  in  use. 


The  Dundee  Waterworks.— It  is  stated  in 
a Dundee  paper  that  Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  has 
agreed,  on  the  request  of  the  Dundee  Water 
Commissioners,  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  new  water-works,  and  to  give  his  opinion  in 
regard  to  them,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has 
ordered  all  the  necessary  plans  to  be  forwarded 
to  him.  Mr.  Harrison,  C.E.,  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners also  resolved  to  consult,  has  declined 
to  act. 

New  Episcopal  Residence  for  Brechin. — 

At  a meeting  held  at  Dundee  on  the  23rd  ult., 
it  was  resolved  to  erect  as  a memorial  of  the  late 
Bishop  of  Breohin,  a new  episcopal  residence  in 
connexion  with  the  diocese,  with  a chapel 
attached,  together  with  a monument  over  the 
grave  of  the  deceased  in  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Dundee.  The  cost  of  the  memorial  is  estimated 
at  10,000Z. 

Enlargement  of  Birmingham  Gaol. — At 

the  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  borough 
magistrates,  on  the  26th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to 
make  several  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
borough  gaol,  so  as  to  provide  ninety-one  addi- 
tional cells.  The  work  will  be  carried  out  from 
plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamber, 
lain,  architects,  at  a cost  of  5,500Z. 

Butler’s  Ball  Valves  and  Cocks. — These 
ball-valves  gave  satisfaction  to  those  who  ex- 
amined  them  in  the  Brighton  Sanitary  Exhibi- 
tion. The  valve  being  over  the  seating,  instead  of 
under,  as  in  other  ball-valves,  the  pressure  aids 
the  valve,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  patentee  claims,  too,  and  we  believe  cor- 
rectly, that  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  patent 
ball-valve  or  cock. 

New  Cathedral  for  Scotland. — Arrange, 
ments  are  in  progress  for  converting  the  oolle- 
giate  church  of  Cumbrae  into  a cathedral  for 
the  diocese  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and  it  will 
be  consecrated  by  the  bishop  early  in  the  next 
summer.  Attached  to  it  will  be  the  theological 
college  which  has  been  established  by  the  Earl 
of  Glaegow. 

Removal  of  another  of  Wren’s  Churches. 

The  Royal  assent  has  been  obtained,  in  spite  of 
considerable  local  opposition,  to  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for 
the  demolition  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Queenhithe,  and  the  affiliation  of  the  parish  to 
that  of  St.  James,  Garlickhithe. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday,  1st 
November,  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  Westminster- 
chambers,  Victoria-street,  Mr.  J.  H.  Adams, 
president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  on  “ Screw- 
propellers,  their  Shafts  and  Fittings,”  by  Mr. 
W.  Pendred,  was  read. 

Royal  Architectural  Museum. — We  would 
draw  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  our  pages 
ffiat  on  November  6th  a Saturday  afternoon  Life 
Class  will  be  opened  at  the  Museum,  at  a fee  of 
3s.  per  month.  Applications  should  be  made  by 
letter  to  the  Instructor,  at  the  Museum. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — 
The  weekly  meetings  here  are  to  be  resumed  on 
Tuesday,  the  9th  instant,  when  a paper  is  to 
be  read  and  a discussion  invited  on  “ Tho 
Manora  Breakwater  at  Kurraohee,”  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Price. 

Maidenhead.  — The  committee  for  the 
enlargement  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  have  in- 
structed Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield  to  prepare  drawings 
and  estimates,  which  will  be  before  the  publio 
shortly. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital. — Exten- 
sive additions,  for  laundry  purposes,  are  about  to 
be  made  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital. 
Mr.  Board  man  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Lacy  is 
the  builder.  The  cost  will  be  about  2,500Z. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  first  ordi- 
nary general  meeting  of  the  session  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  November  8,  when  the  president, 
Mr.  Thomas  Huskinson,  will  open  the  session 
with  an  address. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  F.R.S. — We  hear 
with  regret  of  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
arcbmologist  and  author.  It  took  place  at 
Llandovery,  on  the  29th  ult.  Sir  Gardner  was  in 
the  79th  year  of  his  age, 

Warrington  District  Highway  Board.— 
At  a meeting  of  the  Warrington  District  High- 
way Board,  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  salary  of  the 
surveyor,  Mr.  John  Thompson,  was  increased  from 
200Z.  to  250Z.  per  annum. 

The  Worcester  Music-hall  has  just  been 
re-opened,  after  re-decoration  by  Messrs.  Good- 
win & Shakespeare,  of  Lowesmoor,  under  the- 
direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Rowe,  architect. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  ft  fireproof  Pan - 
iejhnicon  at  Victoria  Station,  Pimlico,  for  Mr.  1\  illiam 


Hudson,  of  Brighton,  London,  and  elsewhere.  Messrs. 

Puin  & Clark,  surveyors:—  „ „ 

Chappell £7,065  0 0 

Adcock  0,976  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 6,696  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons 6.  W2  0 0 

Kirk  & Raudall 6,431  0 0 

Mitchell  6.400  0 0 

Howard  6,350  0 0 

Veto,  Brothers 6, <88  0 0 

MbdIpt  & Rogers 5,995  0 0 

Deards 5,969  0 0 

Trevena  <>.634  0 0 

Oliver  (accepted) 5,761  0 0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse  and  factory,  Bunhill-r 
Finsbury,  for  Mr.  W.  Walker  : — 

Allen  & 8on  £8,900  0 0 

Ashhv,  Brothers  6,817  0 0 

Killby  6,800  0 0 

Honor  «,720  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  6,706  0 0 

M'Lacblan  & Co 6,655  0 0 

Pritchard  6,517  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  6,527  0 0 

Cooke  & Green 6,387  0 0 

Perry  & Co 6,380  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  G.  B — G.  F.— G.  B.— H.  H.— T.  S.— W.  F.  A Sod.— C.  L 
E.  F. — A-  D.-K  P— A W.-A.  S.-C.  E.  F.-A.  T.-A. 

H.  A.  G.-H.  J.-E.  G. — W.  B.-T.  C.  O.-F.-C.  I.-E.  C. 

W.  G.  L.— H.  W. — E.  B.— P.  & C.— C.  C.  H.-P.  W.  B.-C.  A. 

W.  C.  T.-D.,  Son,  A Co.— J.  G.  B.— B.  P.-A.  J.  L.-G. 

E.  A.  L.— R.  S.  (under  such  a clause,  the  architect  can  do  what  he  has 
done ; hut  It  is  very  unusual.  In  making  out  an  account  of  extras 
and  omissions,  the  architect  usually,  and  very  properly,  confers  with 
the  builder  before  coming  to  a decision). — J.  H.  H.  (we  cannot  assist 
iu  private  difficulties).— T.  B.  (ditto).- M.  C.  (ditto).-Owner  (the 
i e.piest  is  perfectly  ridiculous.  If  a design  be  wanted,  apply  to  an 
architect).— Mr.  F.  (particulars  did  not  arrive  last  week  in  time).— 
Theta  (adjoining  owner  ia  not  bound  to  leave  space  between  the  walls 
»o  long  as  his  wall  is  on  his  own  ground).— T.  C.  N.  (proof  shall  be 
sentp-R.  M.  B.  (shall  appear).— J.  W.  S.  (next  week).-M.  V.  A M- 
next  week).— H.  J. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

AH  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  Bender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Nora— 1 The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ot  course,  with  the  authors. 


"W 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For  house  and  school,  at  Junction-road,  Romford,  for 
Mr.  J.  P.  Woodrow.  Mr.  E.  C.  Allan),  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Black  

Potter ... 

White 

Barwell  

Crisp  (accepted)  


..  £980 


For  new  billiard-room,  &c.,  at  Wey-gate,  Guildown, 
Guildford.  Messrs.  K.  W.  Lower  & don,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  11.  Moon,  jun.  : — 

Mitchell £650  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 620  0 0 

Ny©  596  0 0 

Horn  (accepted)  695  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings  for  1,000 
children,  in  the  parish  of  Clee,  Great  Grimsby.  Mr.  Chas. 
Eel),  architect  : — 

Jagger  & Chapman 

S.  & VV.  Paltmeon  

Smith  

Haywood  

Tophain  &.  Waddingham 

Willows  & Roebuck  

Hobson  x Taylor 

Drew  

Tbompsou  (accepted)  .. 

Young  


..£9,118  0 
..  9,100  0 
..  8,987  0 
..  8,977  0 
8,876  0 
8,900  0 
. 8,692  0 
..  8,3  0 0 
..  8,080  0 
..  7.88J  0 


For  the  erection  of  thirty  seven-roomed  houses  at 
Stratford,  for  Mr.  11.  O.  Martin  : • 

Cocks £10,890  0 0 

Norris  U’,727  0 0 

Cowin  9,897  0 0 

Dover,  Son,  & Co. 9,869  0 0 

Rhodes  * Co 9,189  0 0 

GoodiDg  8,130  0 0 

Sbaw  7,6  0 0 0 

Johnson  6,150  0 0 

King  6.160  0 " 

Clements  & Co 


Situations  I SituatloLS 
Wanted.  Vacant. 

Six  Unas  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  . . 2*.  6d.  I 4s.  6d. 

Rach  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0s.  6d.  | 0s.  Sd. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  etampe  accepted  for  amounts  under  8s.  Any  larger 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order  ——»•»*  .♦  p™,  ri 

King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  ca/nnot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  tfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  not  to  the  “Publisher." 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


«T  pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
g ^ LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING  — 

Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS-  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  iu  " The  Builder, --  No.  1,180.  and 
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The  Aesthetics  of  House 
Building. 


UR  laBt  observations 
upon  house-planning 
regarded  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view* 
we  concluded  with  an 
observation,  suggested 
by  the  remarks  of  a 
German  architeot,  on 
the  stereotyped  nature 
of  plan  and  require- 
ments in  English 
houses.  The  charge 
would  apply  not  less, 
and  perhaps  more, 
to  the  finishing  and 
fitting,  the  decorative 
part  of  the  interior. 
Fashions  vary  in  this 
respect,  but  each 
fashion  rules  for  the 
time  almost  despoti- 
cally, the  ornamental 
treatment  of  habitations  being  main’y  in  the 
hands  of  tradesmen  or  employers  of  skilled 
workmen,  who,  of  course,  find  it  most  convenient 
and  economical  to  pursue  exclusively  the  style 
which  seems  to  take  public  fancy  at  the  moment. 

We  are  not,  however,  here  speaking  so  much 
of  furnishing,  and  furniture  design,  which  is  a 
separate  eubjeot  in  itself,  as  of  the  general 
question  of  the  internal  treatment  of  a house, 
which  has  to  be  considered  when  its  architectural 
exterior  and  its  plan  and  arrangement  are  com- 
pleted. Having  got  the  striotly  arohiteotural 
qualities  of  our  house  as  they  should  be,  or  as  we 
wish  them  to  be,  on  what  principle  shall  we  finish 
the  interior  so  as  to  keep  np  that  sense  of 
aosthetic  propriety,  of  architectural  interest 
combined  with  fitness,  which  we  will  suppose  to 
have  been  attained  in  the  plan  and  in  its  external 
architectural  expression  ? 

Speaking  generally,  this  involves,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  question,  how  far  can  architectural 
treatment,  in  the  severer  sense,  be  extended  to 
the  internal  finishing  of  a house  ? Civilisation 
is  rather  at  variance  with  tlie  architect  in  regard 
to  this  point.  In  ruder  ages  than  the  present, 
the  monumental  aspect  whioh  marked  the 
exterior  of  the  castle,  with  its  surfaces  of  solid 
and  masBive  masonry,  was  equally  predominant 
in  the  interior.  With  greater  refinement  of 
manners  and  modes  came  the  desire  for  a some- 
what more  luxurious  and  comfortable  entourage, 
and  the  bare  necessities  of  stone  walls  became 
draped  with  hangings  and  tapestries,  the  weaving 
of  which  was  an  important  form  of  art-manu- 
facture during  the  period  of  their  prevalence. 
As  the  demand  for  such  adornments  increased 
and  extended  to  lower  grades  in  the  scale  of 
society,  came  the  oheaper  substitutes  for  hang- 


* See  p.  879,  ante. 


ings,  such  as  stamped  leather,  painted  cloth, 
and  finally  wall-papers  j for  the  real  origin  of 
such  decorations,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is 
from  the  reminiscenoe  of  the  figured  tapestry 
pieces  which  they  supplanted.  Only  there  is 
the  important  distinction,  that  whereas  the 
tapestry  showed  itself  as  a banging  separate 
from  the  wall,  and  the  latter  was  left  in  pristine 
truthfulness  behind  it,  the  modern  custom  has 
almost  invariably  interposed  layers  of  plaster  or 
other  lining,  whioh  form  a permanent  mask  to 
the  actual  constructive  material,  and  completely 
transform  the  inner  character  of  our  houses,  by 
adding  liniDgs  of  a permanent  and  unremovable 
kind. 

It  is  in  great  measure  this  plastering  practice 
whioh  has,  in  the  eyes  of  some  architects,  re- 
moved house-building  from  the  category  of  high- 
class  architecture,  or  led  to  efforts  to  oppose  to 
this  taste  a severer  and  more  striotly  archi- 
tectural internal  finish.  Daring  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Gothic  revival  this  re-action  was  carried 
by  some  enthusiasts  to  the  extent  of  returning  to 
bare  walls  in  the  interior,  sometimes  in  buildings 
bearing  the  ordinary  character  of  domestic 
architecture  externally,  sometimes  in  revivals  of 
the  feudal  castle.  This  can  soarcely  be  con- 
sidered a practicable,  or  even  a truthful  solution 
of  the  problem  of  internal  architectural  effect  in 
dwelling-houses.  Not  practicable,  because  our 
less  hardy  habitudes  of  life  demand  more 
warmth  and  oomfort  in  interiors  than  would 
have  satisfied  our  ancestors ; and  therefore  not 
truthful,  as  contradicting  and  ignoring  the 
requirements  of  the  day.  But  there  is  certainly 
a medium  between  this  and  the  wholesale  in. 
oruatation  of  the  interior  of  our  houses  with  so 
objectionable  a material  in  many  ways  as  plaster; 
dirty  in  putting  on,  damp  and  unwholesome 
when  new,  friable  and  perishable  when  old- 
And  there  is  also  tbe  question  to  be  considered, 
what  portions  of  an  interior  do  admit  of  really 
architectural  treatment,  and  where  it  is  in  plaee 
and  where  not. 

The  poroh  and  entrance-hall  of  a house, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  the  proper  artistic 
connecting-links  between  the  exterior  and  the 
living-rooms,  between  the  architecture  and  the 
upholstery.  This  is  commonly-recognised  in 
large  mansions,  Beldom  in  ordinary-sized  or  small 
houses,  town  houses  especially.  Bat  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the  hall,  even  where  the 
house  is  on  a small  scale,  is  the  most  natural  and 
fitting.  People  do  not  live  in  their  halls  and 
staircases,  or  make  sitting-rooms  of  them ; they 
are  places  of  passage,  and  of  an  only  semi- 
private character.  So  far,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  fitting  that  architectural  character,  in 
its  masonic  form,  should  invade  the  interior  of 
the  house,  and  connect  it  with  the  exterior. 
Even  where  a small  scale  and  small  means  make 
architectural  splendour  impossible,  the  treatment 
of  the  hall  and  stairoase  with  the  same  solid 
and  permanent  materials  that  are  used  in  the 
external  design  at  once  gives  an  architectural 
importance  to  the  house,  an  impression  of  unity 
between  exterior  and  interior,  and  furnishes  a 
contrast  to  the  more  luxurious  and  artificial 


finish  of  the  rooms,  as  well  as  a reminder  that, 
in  spite  of  any  decorative  deception  in  the 
latter,  the  inhabitant  really  is  in  a structure 
built  of  solid  and  lasting  materials.  The  difficulty 
of  warming  a hall  and  staircase  architecturally 
built  is  no  greater  than  if  it  were  plastered  and 
upholsteried  from  top  to  bottom, — if  anything, 
rather  less.  So  that  here  we  can  indulge  in  our 
wall  of  stone,  or  brick,  or  marble,  ornamented 
with  inlay  or  otherwise,  and  our  architecturally 
constructed  marble  or  stone  staircase,  and  stained 
windows,  onr  timber  or  vaulted  ceiling,  and  tiied 
floor,  and  not  feel  that  architecture  is  altogether 
left  out  in  the  oold,  or  that  we  are  dwelling  in  a 
place  all  constructed  of  shams  and  cradling  and 
plaster  disguises. 

When  we  oome  really  into  the  sitting-rooms, 
however,  architecture  must,  to  a certain  extent, 
ooncede  to  comfort,  luxury,  and  to  ornament  of 
a more  delicate  and  finished  description  than 
what  would  be  suitable  in  oonnexion  with  archi- 
tecture proper.  But  whether  this  generally  is 
and  has  been  attained  in  the  best  manner  is 
another  question.  We  have  ceilings  and  walla  to 
oonsidcr  mainly ; floors  offer  less  matter  for 
taste,  Binoe  no  material  can  displace  wood  very 
well  for  general  suitableness ; and  carpets,  which 
seem  to  he  a sine  qu & non  mostly  in  the  scheme, 
both  for  decorative  effect  and  comfort,  scaroely 
come  under  the  head  of  arohiteotural  treatment. 
The  question  of  carpets,  it  is  true,  has  oome  up 
a good  deal  in  recent  leotures  and  other  publica- 
tions in  regard  to  ornamental  treatment  of 
dwellings.  There  is  now  a taste,  among  a cer- 
tain set  of  critics  and  dilettanti,  for  tolerating 
carpets  only  in  tbe  form  of  coverings  loosely 
laid  over  a polished  or  otherwise  beautified 
wooden  floor ; the  stated  reason  being  that  the 
carpet  laid  down  in  the  old  fashion,  cut  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  room,  is  a “ sham”  ; that  the 
real  wooden  floor  ought  to  show  as  the  basis,  and 
the  carpets  only  be  laid  on  where  wanted  for 
warmth  to  the  feet ; the  cutting  is  condemned, 
too,  as  a needless  waste,  as  unsuiting  a valuable 
carpet  for  any  other  room  in  the  case  of  a change 
of  residence  within  a short  period.  There  is 
practical  sense  in  this,  and  there  is  something 
also  in  the  msthetic  motive  named  for  showing 
the  floor ; let  it  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  a 
room  with  a dark  polished  floor,  and  a richly- 
tinted  carpet  in  the  centre,  is  veryhappily  treated 
for  artistic  effect.  But  that  it  is  as  comfortable 
to  walk  about  in  as  a room  with  a homogeneous 
carpet,  strained  and  fixed  down,  we  fear  can  only 
be  maintained  by  Eesthetic  enthusiasts.  To  rise 
to  the  ceiling,  however  : if  the  hiding  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  floor  by  a carpet  is  a sham, 
much  more  must  be  the  hiding  of  the  whole  con- 
struction of  it,  the  bearing  timbers,  by  a plaster 
ceiling.  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  his  little  story  show- 
ing “How  to  build  a House,”  is  sarcastic  on  this 
point,  and  introduces  Master  Paul,  who  is 
evidently  the  type  of  ordinary  non-professional 
perception,  as  having  never  considered  that 
there  was  any  distinction  “ between  a sheet  of 
paper  stretched  on  a board,  and  a ceiling.”  Both 
were  white  expanses,  and  that  was  all.  It 
becomes  a difficult  question,  however,  what  yon 
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are  to  do  with  the  top  of  a room,  if  plaster,  or 
something  analogous,  is  to  be  excluded  entirely. 
The  French  architect  just  quoted  gives  his  own 
sketch  of  the  way  to  do  it,  by  covering  the  room 
with  ceiling  joists  square  in  section,  but  placed 
diamond-wise,  corners  down,  and  showing  half  of 
each  side,  meeting  that  of  the  next  joist  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  That  is  an  honest  and  a solid  con- 
struction, no  doubt,  but  a somewhat  wasteful 
one,  for  it  uses  the  wood  in  a section  by  no 
means  economical  of  strength ; and,  after  all, 
what  about  the  appearance  when  it  is  done  ? 
The  ceiling-joists  are  proposed  to  be  decorated 
on  each  of  the  under-sides ; but  it  must  have 
rather  a ridge-and-furrow  effect, — not  neat  or 
finished  looking,  though  satisfying  the  judgment 
more  than  the  white  expanse  with  the  absurd 
“ cornice”  which  forms  its  usual  arrangement. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  light,  which  a 
purely  timber  ceiling  stands  a good  deal  in  the 
way  of,  unless  painted  in  light  colours,  and  then 
the  artistic  value  of  the  wood  as  a material  is 
gone.  A compromise  between  the  two  perhaps 
promises  the  best  result.  The  main  joists  and 
ceiling  joists  (if  both  are  employed)  to  be  left 
half-visible,  and  the  spaces  between  ceiled  and 
lightly  decorated,  not  by  any  means  neces- 
sarily with  plaster.  If  wall-paper  can  be  laid 
on  a thin  backing  of  wood,  supported  by  wall- 
stiles, — a far  better  lining  to  a room  than 
plaster, — why  not  treat  the  interspaces  of  the 
ceiling  the  same  way,  and  paper  them  ? Wo 
are  speaking  of  cases  where  a certain  decorative 
effect  is  desired,  without  the  costliness  of  elabo- 
rate painting.  The  desire  to  obtain  this  is  the 
real  origin  of  wall-paper ; and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  what  is  applicable  as  a decoration  to 
the  surface  of  the  wall  Bhould  not  be  applicable 
to  that  of  the  ceiling,  especially  when  treated 
as  suggested,  in  compartments  divided  by  the 
visible  constructive  carpentry ; or  if  plaster  were 
used  in  the  interspaces  (in  which  case  it  is  cer- 
tainly far  less  objectionable  than  when  spread 
over  the  whole  surface,  hanging  from  a rickety 
cradling  of  laths),  the  lately-revived  form  of 
sgraffito  decoration  might  be  used  in  such  a 
situation  with  very  good  effect.  A method  of 
treating  the  surface  of  plaster  ornamentally 
while  in  a fresh  state,  by  impressing  a Blightly. 
sunk  design  on  the  soft  surface,  was  suggested 
in  these  columns  some  years  ago;*'  sgraffito, 
however,  would  be  more  economical  to  execute 
than  the  impressed  ornament,  probably,  though 
a little  more  prononcd  for  a oeiling,  and  not 
affording,  as  the  impressed  ornament  would, 
suggestions  and  opportunities  for  a delicate 
relief  in  colour. 

Our  choice  of  treatment  is  less  limited  when 
we  come  to  the  walls  of  our  rooms,  than  perhaps 
either  on  floor  or  ceiling.  But  here  in  the  main 
the  end  should  be,  what  it  generally  is  not,  to  ap- 
proach as  near  to  a solid  and  architectural 
character  as  possible.  The  use  of  woodwork  in 
the  lining  of  rooms, — of  course  an  expensive 
method,  but  an  eminently  satisfactory  one  as 
combining  comfort  and  architectural  effect, — 
has  undergone  curious  fluctuations  of  taste. 
From  the  entirely  wainscoted  room  not  uncom- 
mon in  interiors  of  our  Debased  Classic  period, 
we  come  to  the  wainscot  waist-high  or  there- 
abouts, and  then  down  to  the  mere  skirting- 
board  ; and  now  the  wainscot  is  rising  again,  and 
in  designs  for  rooms  which  make  pretension  to 
artistic  treatment  it  is  common  to  find  it  carried 
three-fourths  up  the  wall,  leaving  only  the  com- 
paratively narrow  strip  at  the  top  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  paper-hanger.  We  confess  to  a wish 
to  limit  the  field  of  operations  of  this  functionary 
as  far  as  may  be  ; and  still  more  to  limit  that  of 
his  forerunner  and  sworn  brother  the  plasterer. 
The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with,  even  where  a wall  is  completely  papered, 
by  the  substitution  of  a thin  veneer  of  wood  on 
grounds  for  the  traditional  “four-coat  work.” 
But  the  resuscitation  of  thehigh  wainscot  suggests 
the  absolute  avoidance  of  all  these  covering 
expedients  in  such  rooms  as  dining  - rooms, 
libraries,  &c.,  where  lightness  and  gaiety  of 
appearance  are  not  principal  objects.  No 
dining-room  could  be  more  satisfactorily,  more 
suitably  finished  than  one  wainscoted  with 
rather  dark  wood  to  a considerable  height, 
and  then  the  wall  left  a warm-tinted  com- 
pressed red  brick  above,  with  a stone 
cornice  or  corbels,  or  (better  Btill  perhaps)  a 
cornice  of  moulded  and  ornamented  brick,  re- 
ceiving the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers  or  the 
ceiling  joists  above.  Of  course  where  a higher 


* See  an  article  on  “The  Use  of  Plaster  in  Decoration,” 
in  Builder  of  June  26,  1869. 
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artistic  result  was  aimed  at  the  upper  space  or 
frieze  might  be  filled  with  stone  oarving  ; equally 
also  with  fresco  painting,  or  with  “ tarsia  de 
marbre”  after  the  manner  invented  by  Baron 
Triqueti,  and  as  to  which  we  have  before  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  the  process  should  not  have 
been  further  used,  if  only  in  the  way  of  experi- 
ment : or  if  we  are  kept  to  our  brick  wall  above 
the  wainscot,  we  may  combine  terra  - cotta 
ornament  with  it  with  very  good  effect. 

When  we  come  to  the  apartment  which, — 
except  the  lady’s  boudoir, — demands  most  of  all 
lightness  and  luxury  in  its  style  of  treatment, 
the  drawing-room,  we  must  probably,  in  ordinary 
cases,  be  driven  back  upon  paper  for  making 
beautiful  our  walls.  A well-known  architect 
has  observed,  in  the  preface  to  a book  on  Gothic 
furniture,  that  while  the  hall,  dining-room,  and 
library  lend  themselves  admirably  to  this  heavy 
and  massive  style  of  furnishing,  he  is  obliged  to 
confess  a difficulty  in  approaching  the  drawing- 
room with  his  Gothic  furniture,  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  lightness  and  airiness  looked 
for  in  a modern  drawing-room.  This  is  true, 
and  natural  enough,  since  the  drawing-room, — 
the  salon, — is  an  invention  of  the  modern  era, 
and  had  scarcely  any  real  counterpart  in  the 
Medimval  life  at  all.  And  the  same  writer 
suggests  that,  as  the  drawing-room  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  style  of  the  other  rooms,  greater 
dependence  must  be  placed  on  “textile  fabrics  ” 
to  give  the  requisite  effect,  and  carry  off  the 
otherwise  too  weighty  and  angular  appearance 
of  the  furniture.  In  the  same  spirit,  in  approach- 
ing the  drawing-room,  we  must  leave  some  of  our 
architectural  sympathies  behind  us,  and  be  con- 
tent to  coquet  with  the  upholsterer  and  paper- 
hanger  a little.  As  what  is  allowable  in  stage 
decoration  would  be  tawdry  in  any  other  place  ; 
so  what  would  be  shooking  to  the  architecturally 
constituted  taste  in  any  other  part  of  the  house 
must  be  considered  in  place  in  the  drawing- 
room. Such  seems  to  be  the  verdict  of  publio 
taste  at  least;  and  certainly  we  can  hardly  hope 
to  make  a background  for  evening  costumes  out 
of  any,  save  the  very  costliest,  of  architectural 
materials.  In  the  matter  of  these  important  and 
much-used  paper  wall-coverings,  however,  public 
taste  has  had  its  fluctuations,  many  and  great. 
The  history  of  the  subject  may  be  studied  in  a 
full  though  compaot  form  in  Mr.  Crace’s  admir- 
able paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects at  two  successive  meetings  a good  many 
years  sinoe,  and  which,  for  some  reason,  is  still 
in  its  MS.  form  in  their  library,  not  having  re- 
ceived the  usual  consecration  of  print.  People 
scarcely  know,  now-a-days,  to  what  heights 
paperhanging  design  has  soared.  A quotation 
given  by  Mr.  Grace  from  the  prospectus  of  an 
ambitious  “artist”  of  Battersea,  in  1754,  is  so 
curious,  and,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  so 
amusing,  that  it  may  be  reproduced  here.  The 
advertiser  (hight  Jackson)  had  invented  a system 
of  rvhat  he  called  “ printing  papers  in  chiaros- 
curo ” bo  successfully,  that,  in  his  own  words  : — 

“ The  person  who  cannot  purchase  the  [antique]  statues 
themselves  may  have  these  prints  in  their  places,  and  thus 
effectually  show  his  taste  : it  is  the  choice,  and  not  the 
price,  which  discovers  the  true  taste  of  the  possessor ; 
and  thus  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvidere  Palace,  the  Medicean 
Venus,  or  the  Dying  Gladiator,  may  be  disposed  in  niches, 
or  surrounded  with  a mosaic  work  in  imitation  of  frames, 
or  with  festoons  and  garlands  of  flowers,  with  great 
elegance  and  taste  ; or,  if  preferred,  landscapes  after  the 
most  famous  masters  may  be  introduced  into  the  paper ; 
in  short,  every  bird  that  flies,  every  figure  that  moves 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the  insect  to  the 
human,  and  every  vegetable  that  springs  from  the 

Ground, — whatever  is  of  art  or  nature, — may  be  intro- 
uced  into  this  style  of  fitting  up  rooms.  It  need  not  be 
mentioned  to  any  person  of  taste  how  much  this  way  of 
finishing,  with  colours  softening  into  one  another  with 
harmony  and  repose,  excels  every  other  kind  of  paper- 
hanging  hitherto  known,  though  it  has  none  of  the  gay, 
glaring  colours  in  patches  of  red,  green,  yellow,  or  blue, 
which  are  to  pass  for  flowers  and  other  objects  iu  the 
common  papers ; nor  are  there  lions  leaping  from  bongh 
to  bough  like  cats,  houses  in  the  air,  clouds  and  sky  upon 
the  ground, — a thorough  confusion  of  all  the  elements ; 
nor  men  and  women,  with  every  other  animal,  turned 
monsters  (like  the  figures  on  the  Chinese  papers)  ever  to 
be  seen  in  this  work.  Persons  who  would  prefer  the 
gaudy  and  unmeaning  papers  (so  generally  to  be  met 
with)  to  those  done  by  the  inventor  of  this,  would  prefer 
a fan  to  a picture  of  Raffaelle.” 

That  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Battersea,  had  faith  in 
himself  is  at  least  evident ; he  makes  a “ point,” 
however,  in  his  remark  about  the  “ choice  and 
not  the  price”  being  the  criterion  of  taste ; and, 
after  all,  is  his  notion  of  the  representation  of 
the  great  designs  of  the  antique,  for  instance,  on 
wall-paper,  in  every  sense  so  contemptible  as  all 
modern  criticism  would  judge  it  to  be?  If  we 
come  to  the  question  of  household  art  for  the 
poor,  how  much  of  grace  and  brightness  might 
not  some  of  those  undying  forms  impart  to  the 
home  of  an  artisan,  even  though  only  represented 
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by  a mechanical  process  on  paper  ? The  fori 
are  the  same,  at  least,  however  delineated.  T 
concluding  sentence  of  the  quotation  is  odd 
prophetic  in  a way.  If  Mr.  Jackson  were  ali 
now,  he  might  meet  plenty  of  people  who  “ pref 
a fan  (Japanese)  to  a picture  by  Raffaelle,”  aj 
get  credit  for  the  preference,  too,  with  themself 
and  others.  As  to  the  main  question,  we  ha 
arrived  now  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  t 
Battersea  taste;  descending  or  ascending  ( 
thereader  will)  from  landscape  to  natural  folia§ 
thence  to  conventional  foliage,  to  diaper,  and 
spots.  Mr.  Eastlake’s  sensible  and  suggesti 
little  treatise,  “ Hints  on  Household  Taste,”  whi 
has  found  a public,  represents  pretty  correol 
the  average  of  good  taste  among  the  minority 
the  present  moment.  It  has,  at  least,  the  gre 
merit  of  inculcating  moderation  and  reticence 
the  decoration  of  houses.  One  may  get  to  be  t 
moderate,  however  ; one  could  imagine,  at  a 
rate,  getting  a little  tired  of  the  style  of  wa 
papers  of  which  Mr.  Eastlake  gives  specimen 
one  may  strive  to  put  too  much  thought  into  su 
modes  of  decoration,  no  doubt ; it  is  possib 
also,  to  have  too  little. 

The  coincidence  of  design  between  the  interi 
and  the  external  ornamental  features  of  a d welli 
is  a point  which  mostly  receives  little  considei 
tion,  though  it  is  one  which  should  certainly  g( 
great  way  towards  giving  unity  of  character  t< 
house.  Generally,  when  the  external  stonewc 
is  chamfered  the  internal  woodwork  is  cha 
fered  ; we  do  not  seem  on  the  average  to  § 
much  further  than  that.  A good  many  forms 
work,  habitually  used  in  house  finishing  inti 
nally,  are  stereotyped,  and  are  used  with  lit 
thought  of  their  origin  or  fitness  ; though  ma 
of  them  really  originated  in  this  very  attempt 
make  the  internal  and  external  design  correspoi 
The  usual  form  of  door  and  window  architrai 
and  mouldings,  for  instance,  is  derived  from  t 
period  when  the  predominance  of  Italian  det 
was  universal,  and  has  survived  in  a major: 
of  cases  where  the  external  architecture  1 
changed.  It  has  become,  in  fact,  the  vernacn 
of  the  house  joiner;  and  this  very  fact  is  adduc 
by  advocates  of  the  Queen  Anne  revival  as 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  that  style,  with  whi 
these  details,  familiar  to  every  workman,  hare 
nise  sufficiently  to  ensure  unity  of  result.  I 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason,  except  precede 
and  habit,  for  the  forms  which  these  and  otl 
internal  details  commonly  assume  even  in  gc 
houses,  and  which  are  often  at  variance  with  t 
external  detail  of  the  building. 

Probably  no  style  amoDg  the^.U’rious  mode 
revivals  has  been  so  successfu.,  a the  way 
securing  artistic  effect  of  colour  and  gene 
effect  in  interior  fittings,  combined  with  su 
ability  and  convenience  of  forms,  as  the  Que 
Anne,  the  revival  of  which  architecturally  has 
fact  almost  entirely  arisen  from  the  predilecti 
of  certain  artists  and  architects  for  the  fnrniti 
style  of  that  period ; so  that  in  this  case  t 
external  design  has  been  fitted  to  and  made 
follow  the  internal,  which  seems  the  reverse 
the  proper  order  of  things.  The  “ Queen  Anni 
is  a furniture  style,  in  fact,  and  its  forms  B' 
cabinet-making  much  better  than  buildiDg.  T 
Gothic,  on  the  other  hand,  is  pre-eminently 
masonio  style,  and  there  is  the  converse  difficul 
in  this  case,  of  treating  the  furniture  and  fittir 
so  as  to  correspond  with  the  architectural  desif 
without  rendering  them  heavy  and  unsuitable 
form.  Amongst  the  many  clever  and  picturesq 
designs  for  Gothic  furniture  that  have  be 
turned  out,  it  is  seldom  that  this  difficulty  h 
been  altogether  got  over,  and  in  turning  o\ 
such  a collection  as  Mr.  Talbert’s  book  ofdesig 
for  Gothic  furniture,  and  others  of  the  kind,  o 
cannot  but  be  struck  not  only  with  theingenoi 
and  the  effectiveness  certainly  of  many  of  t 
designs,  but  also  with  their  predominant  hea 
ness,  which  in  fact  we  suspect  has  been 
practical  bar  to  their  acceptance  in  many  cas 
It  is  curious  to  compare  with  recent  furnitt 
designs  some  of  the  works  which  were  autho 
ties  with  the  generation  or  two  previous.  Wh 
the  admiration  for  Greek  architecture  was  at 
height,  Mr.  Thos.  Hope  published  his  book 
designs  for  furniture  and  decoration,  engraved 
the  severe  style  of  the  day,  in  line  only,  withe 
either  shading  or  colour.  These,  in  fact  (so  : 
as  the  furniture  designs  are  concerned)  chie 
aim  at  the  correct  reproduction  of  Greek  fore 
or  forms  in  complete  coincidence  with  pi 
Greek  taste.  In  many  of  them  the  direct  imi 
tion  of  architectural  detail  where  the  subj< 
does  not  suit  it  (sideboards  with  elongated  clas 
columns  for  legs,  &c.)  results  in  a thin,  starvi 
and  stiff  effect ; but  many  objeots,  in  particu 
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,he  chairs  represented,  are  far  superior,  in  com- 
jination  of  artistic  form  with  convenience,  to 
mything  that  the  more  recent  revivals  have 
urned  out.  They  are  free  from  the  heaviness 
rad  stiffness  of  line  which  characterise  furniture 
mu  decoration  in  the  neo-Gothio  taste,  and  at 
,he  same  time  from  that  “wanton  curvature” 
vhich  Mr.  Talbert,  in  the  work  above  referred  to, 
ustly  describes  as  opposed  to  true  taste,  and 
rom  which  some  of  the  Queen  Anne  furniture 
later  manner)  is  by  no  means  free. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Hope’s  book,  now  (accord, 
ng  to  the  usual  course  of  things)  forgotten  by 
he  adherents  of  a more  recent  taste,  suggests 
lome  of  the  higher  flights  to  which  the  msthetio 
reatment  of  the  habitation  may  aspire,  when 
lircumstances  permit  their  indulgence.  In 
m ordinary-Bized  house  there  oan  be  no  doubt 
hat  good  taste  demands  a general  keeping  in 
he  Btyle  of  the  different  apartments  in  relation 
o each  other.  A house  small  enough  to  be 
eadily  grasped,  so  to  speak,  as  a whole,  must  be 
rented  so.  But  in  a larger  mansion  there  may 
>e  scope  for  the  exercise  of  much  artistic  skill, 
aste,  and  feeling,  in  rendering  different  apart- 
ments the  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
arious  styles  of  design,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
arious  effects,  gay  or  sombre.  Mr.  Hope’s  book 
ad  for  its  primary  object  the  suggestion  for  this 
;ind  of  treatment,  chiefly  derived  from  what  he 
ad  himself  carried  out ; and  we  may  quote  one 
ooount  which  he  gives  of  the  decorative  treat- 
aent  of  a room,  the  key  to  which  was  the 
'ephalus  and  Aurora  of  Flaxman  ; comparatively 
ecent  as  the  work  is,  the  kind  of  effeot  aimed 
t,  and  the  phase  of  taste  exhibited,  are  so 
iverse  from  what  architects  trouble  themselves 
rith  now,  as  to  seem  almost  like  the  work  of 
nother  age.  He  gives  an  outline  perspective 
f the  apartment, — in  the  days  before  colour, 
rinting  authors  had  to  content  themselves  with 
lerely  describing  the  colour : — 

‘ Tho  central  object  in  this  room  is  a fine  marble  group 
cecuted  by  Mr.  Flaxman,  and  representing  Aurora 
siting  Copbalus  on  Mount  Ida.  The  whole  surrounding 
scoration  has  been  rendered  in  some  degree  analogous  to 
leso  personages  and  to  the  face  of  nature  at  the  moment 
hen  the  former  of  the  two,  the  goddess  of  the  morn,  is 
ipposed  to  announce  approaching  day.  Round  the 
ittora  of  the  room  still  reign  tho  emblems  of  night.  In 
he  supports  of  the  black  marble  table  are  introduced 
ledallious  of  the  god  of  sleep  and  the  goddess  of  night, 
ho  bird  consecrated  to  the  latter  deity  perches  on  the 
illars  of  a black  marble  chimney-piece,  whose  broad 
leze  is  studded  with  golden  stars.  The  sides  of  tho  room 
isplay,  in  satin  curtains,  draped  in  ample  folds  over 
anels  of  looking-glass  (which  reflect  the  group),  and 
jged  with  black  velvet,  the  fiery  hue  whioh  fringes  tho 
louds  just  before  rise  ; and  in  a ceiling  of  cooler  sky 
re  sown,  amidst  .ow  still  unextinguished  luminaries  of 
le  night,  the  roses  which  the  harbinger  of  day,  iu  her 
ourse,  sprinkles  on  every  side  around  her.” 

Well,  we  will  not  say  that  is  quite  in  pure 
aste ; it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something 
little  too  prosaic  and  material  in  such  a way 
f treating  the  emblems  of  night  and  morning. 
Jut  the  suggestion  of  thus  decorating  a room 
rith  a definite  meaning,  and  especially  of  making 
’ fiQQ  work  of  art,  such  as  a statue  of  an  ideal 
ubject  (now-a-days,  we  suppose,  a cloissonnte 
namel  jar  would  be  substituted),  the  keynote 
f the  whole,  is  one  susceptible  of  almost  endless 
mplification,  and  might  afford  occasion  for  the 
ealisation  of  very  beautiful  results  for  those  who 
nay  have  the  opportunity  for  cultivating  in  this 
ligher  development  the  asthestics  of  house- 
building. 


LIGHT  IN  LONDON. 

From  the  necessary  extent  of  such  works 
b those  mentioned  in  our  last,*  the  reader 
uay  derive  some  notion  as  to  the  neces- 
ary  cost  of  them;  and  it  will,  therefore,  bo 
eadily  understood  that  the  sum  we  have  set 
lown, — six  to  seven  and  a half  millions  sterling, — 
-a  the  amount  expended  in  the  erection  and 
Ltting  of  them,  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth. 
Ne  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  show  now 
he  extent  and  cost  of  the  gas  mains ; 
or  as  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  of  the 
iapital  sunk  in  the  London  gas  companies  are 
isually  expended  in  buildings  and  machinery,  as 
veil  as  mains  and  service-pipes,  it  follows  that 
he  cost  of  the  one  will  necessarily  give  us  that 
>f  the  other. 

The  extent  of  the  gas  mains  throughout  Lon. 
Ion  must  of  course  be  determined,  first,  by  the 
otal  length  of  the  streets  and  roads;  and, 
leoondlv,  by  tho  average  number  of  mains  laid 
lown  in  each  of  them.  Now,  as  to  the  length 
>f  tho  London  streets,  we  find  by  a return  of  the 
notropolitan  police  in  1850,  that  the  streets, 


* See  p.  985,  ante. 


roads, &c.,  included  in  the  “ Inner  ” police-district,  f 
were  1,700  miles  long,  while  those  in  the  City 
measured  60  miles,  or  1,750  miles  together.  Since 
that  date,  however,  we  are  informed  by  Colonel 
Henderson  no  return  has  been  made,  nor  any 
record  as  to  the  Inner  district  kept.  The  Inner 
police  district  coincides  very  nearly  with  the 
limits  of  what  is  termed  “ Registration  London,” 
or  London  as  at  present  defined  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ; but  what  may  be  the  exact  length  of 
the  streets  within  the  same  boundary  at  the 
present  time,  there  are,  for  the  reason  above 
given,  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  positive 
accuracy.  Still,  since  the  gross  number  of 
houses  in  the  Inner  police-district  and  Registra- 
tion-London  increased  between  1850  and  1871 
at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  50  per  cent.,  it  is  but 
fair  to  assume  that  the  length  of  the  streets  and 
roads  increased  at  that  rate  also;  so  that  as 

1,750  + = 2,625,  it  is  plain  that  the  total 

length  of  the  streets  and  roads  of  London  proper 
cannot  now  be  less  than  2,500  miles  in  round 
numbers. 

The  average  number  of  mains  extending  along 
each  of  theso  streets  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at.  Where  a “junction ” occurs  there  will  be 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty  different 
mains  beneath  the  one  thoroughfare,  many  of 
whioh  would  be  now  what  are  termed  “ dead 
mains,” — that  is  to  say,  unused  at  the  present 
time.  Along  the  Strand  again  there  are  five 
mains,  in  some  portions  of  Oxford-street  three, 
and  in  Piocadilly  two  in  one  part  and  three  in 
another.  Hence  it  is  by  no  moans  easy  to  come 
at  anything  like  an  average,  and,  consequently, 
the  united  length  of  the  London  gas-mains  has 
been  variously  estimated.  Mr.  Barlow,  a good 
authority,  writing  on  the  subject  last  year,  said 
“ unfortunately  there  is  not  at  this  moment  a 
return  of  the  total  number  of  miles  of  mains 
laid  down  by  the  metropolitan  gas  companies. 
The  Paris  gas  company  lias  only  960  miles 
of  mainB,  but  Paris  is  a compact  city,  and  , 
the  gas-works  are  so  arranged  as  to  avoid 
unnecessary  extensions  of  mains.  The  Alliance  . 
Dublin  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as 
many  as  3,000  miles.  We  can,  therefore, 
at  present  hazard  only  a conjeoture  as  to  the 
length  of  the  mains  laid  down  in  the  metropolitan 
district ; but  between  Beckton  on  tho  one  side 
and  Fulham  or  Wormwood  Scrubs  on  the  other, 
and  between  Lewisham  on  the  south  and 
Hampstead. heath  on  the  north,  there  must  bo  , 
many  thousands  (probably  ten  thousand)  miles  , 
of  pipes.”  Nevertheless,  with  all  due  deference  , 
to  one  so  qualified  to  speak  on  the  matter,  we  are 
satisfied  that  this  is  by  far  too  extensive  an 
estimate,  seeing  that  the  number  of  miles  of 
streets  included  within  these  limits  is  not  more 
than  2,500,  and  the  above  calculation  would  give 
an  average  of  four  mains  to  each  street  through- 
out the  metropolis.  This,  however,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  nearly  double  the  number  of  mains 
there  are  in  parts  of  Piccadilly,  and  one-fourth 
more  even  than  those  in  all  Oxford-street. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fry,  the  Surveyor  to 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  Strand  Distriot,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  total  length  of  the  gas-mains 
throughout  London  is  somewhere  about  6,000 
miles ; Btill  this  gives  rather  more  than  two 
mains  to  each  thoroughfare,  and  as  there  are 
some  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  small  suburban 
districts  in  which  there  is  only  one,  we  are 
inolined  to  believe  that  (even  allowing  for  those 
localities  like  the  Strand,  in  which,  as  we  have 
said,  there  are  five  mains ; and  taking  into 
consideration  the  “junctions”  before  referred  to, 
where  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty  occasionally 
meet  together),  the  average  of  two  mains  to  each 
of  the  London  thoroughfares  would  appear  to  us 
to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  that  whioh  would 
give  four  mains  to  every  one  of  the  streets 
throughout  the  metropolis. 

Well,  then,  assuming  the  united  length  of  the 
London  gas-mains  to  be  5,000  miles  (the  entire 
sewers  of  London,  according  to  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  are  only  1,300  miles  long ; and  the 
collective  water-mains,  according  to  a return 
made  by  the  several  water  companies  to  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1872,  but  2,800  and  odd  miles  in  length),  the 
next  question  to  be  settled  is, — What  would  be  the 
gross  cost  of  them  ? The  mains  are  generally  made 
of  cast  iron,  joined  together  with  socket  joints,  and 
in  lengths  of  three  yards.  The  sockets  are 
usually  from  3 in.  to  6 in.  deep,  according  to  the 
different  sizes  of  the  pipes.  Through  these 
maios  the  gas  of  some  large  establishments  has 
to  be  conveyed  several  miles.  The  diameter  of 


[ the  pipes  varies  from  about  2 ft.  (which  is  thi 
size  of  the  Oxford-street  main)  to  6 in.  or  even 
less,  which  is  the  calibre  of  the  branch  pipes 
used  for  the  lighting  of  the  small  streets  in  the 
suburbs.  The  Bize  of  the  main  has  of  course  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be 
transmitted  through  it;  for  if  the  pipe  be  too 
large  there  is  useless  expense  incurred,  and  if  on 
the  other  hand  it  be  too  small  the  supply  is  cor- 
respondingly deficient, — the  rule  being  that  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  sections  of  the  mains 
proceeding  immediately  from  the  gasholders 
should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  areas  of  the 
sections  of  the  various  branch  pipes  which  they 
have  to  supply.  The  average  diameter  of  the 
mains  is  generally  assumed  to  be  from  12  in.  to 
15  in. ; but  this  estimate  again  we  are  convinced 
is  too  large ; for  though  the  mains  in  some  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  may  be  of  even  greater 
calibre,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
branch  pipes  supplying  the  many  miles  of  small 
streets  and  lanes  in  the  suburbs  are  not  half  that 
size.  Hence  it  appears  to  us  that,  taking  one 
with  another,  9 in.  diameter  would  be  nearer  the 
average  mark.  Now  the  cost  of  such  a cast-iron 
pipe,  including  the  laying  down  and  making 
good,  may  be  taken  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  the  yard 
run  or  from  6601.  to  8001.  per  mile.  Let  us  how- 
ever  take  the  mean  or  7701.  per  milo  run  as  the 
average  cost  of  the  London  gas  mains,  and  then 
multiplying  this  by  5,000  for  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  such  mains  throughout  London,  we  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  gas  mains  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  metropolis  must  have 
cost  the  large  sum  of  throe  millions  and  a half  of 
money. 

This  estimate  has  been  framed,  it  will  be  seen, 
with  all  due  caution,  and  with  every  desire  to 
underrate  rather  than  overrate  the  expense.  It 
differs  largely,  therefore,  from  tho  calculations  of 
most  gas-engineers,  who  generally  assume  the 
gross  length  of  the  London  mains  to  be  not  less 
than  10,000  miles — the  average  diameter  of  the 
pipes  to  be  15  in. — and  the  average  expense 
of  them  to  be  as  much  as  25s.  to  303.  the  yard 
run,  or  from  2,0001.  to  2,5001.  per  mile  ; so  that 
at  this  rate  the  gross  cost  of  the  London  mains 
would  amount  to  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  money  /—which  is  utterly  absurd, 
seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  capital  sunk  in  the 
metropolitan  gas  companies  does  not  exceed,  as 
we  have  shown,  ten  millions  sterling. 

But  if  the  entire  gas  mains  of  London  must 
have  cost  at  the  very  least  three  and  a half  millions 
of  pounds  to  lay  them  dowD,  how  much  money 
does  it  require  yearly  to  keep  them  in  a state  of 
continual  repair  H This  point  we  are  enabled  to 
settle  by  means  of  the  same  accounts  to  which 
we  have  made  such  repeated  reference.  For  we 
find  by  turning  once  more  to  the  “ Revenue 
Account,”  given  in  the  official  Returns,  that  the 
“ repair,  maintenance,  and  renewal  of  mains  and 
servioe  pipes”  costs  the  Chartered  Company 
28,564Z.  a year,  the  Imperial  9.433Z.,  and  the 
whole  of  the  other  seven  companies  25,232Z. ; so 
that  the  entire  sum  required  to  be  expended  by 
the  united  metropolitan  gas  companies  for  this 
purpose  amounted  in  the  year  1874  to  not  less 
than  63,280 1.  Now  63.280Z.  for  2,500  miles  of 
streets  gives  an  average  expense  of  rather  more 
than  251.  per  mile  for  the  repair  and  renewal  of 
tho  several  gas  conduit  - pipes  throughout 
London. 

The  next  point  in  the  inquiry  is, — What  is  the 
number  of  public  lamps  in  London  ? This 
luckily  the  Government  returns  enable  us  to 
determine  with  all  due  statistical  accuracy. 
Under  the  head  of  “ Statement  of  Gas  made  and 
sold,”  there  is  a table  printed  in  connexion  with 
the  accounts  of  the  several  London  Gas 
Companies,  and  one  of  the  columns  in  this  gives 
the  number  of  public  lamps  supplied  by  each 
company.  These  at  the  end  of  the  year  1874 
were  as  follow  : — The  Chartered  supplied  gas  to 
a few  more  than  15,000  such  lamps  ; the  Impe- 
rial to  very  nearly  17,000 ; and  the  remaining 
seven  companies  to  22,000  odd ; so  that  alto- 
gether there  were  54,109  public  lamps  in  London 
lighted  by  tho  united  metropolitan  gas  com- 
panies.* (Mr.  Barlow  estimated  the  number  of 
public  lamps  throughout  London  at  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  360,000, — but  upon  what  data 
other  than  guess-work  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.)  There  are  then  54,000  and  odd  public 
lamps  distributed  throughout  the  2,500  miles  of 
street  in  London.  Now  this  is  in  the  proportion 


* Tho  number  of  public  lamps  supplied  by  the  other 
companies  were  : the  Phoenix,  5,497  ; the  London,  -1,821 ; 
the  Commercial,  3,796;  the  South  Metropolitan,  3,6' 6; 
the  Surrey  Consumers,  1,919 ; the  Independent,  1,607  ; 

, and  the  Ratcliff,  870. 
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of  one  lamp  to  about  every  80  yards  of  road- 
way. In  Tottenham- oouct- road  the  distance 
between  the  street-lamps  is  in  some  parts  70 
yards  ; in  Great  Russell-street,  60  yards  ; in  New 
Oxford-street, 55  yards;  whilst  in  Bedford-square, 
the  lamps  are  but  little  more  than  30  yards 
apart.  Hence  there  appears  to  be  no  uniform 
rule  as  to  the  proportion  of  lamps  to  a given 
length  of  thoroughfare ; and  consequently  if  there 
be  but  54,000  publio  lamps  in  all  London,  and 
the  average  distance  between  them  is  80  odd 
yards,  those  in  the  suburbs  must  be  considerably 
wider  than  that  apart,  seeing  that  the  lamps  in 
the  more  populous  parts  of  the  metropolis  are 
not  half  that  distance  from  each  other.  And 
yet  by  the  Metropolis  Gas  Aot  of  1860  it  is 
specially  ordained  that  the  gas  companies  are 
not  to  be  compelled  to  light  any  district  where 
the  lamps  are  at  a greater  distanoe  apart  than 
75  yards ! 

The  publio  lamps  of  London  being  then  some 
54,000  in  number,  we  have  now,  in  order  to 
carry  out  our  present  inquiry  in  all  due  order,  to 
ascertain  the  expense  of  setting  them  np.  An 
ordinary  street  lamp-post  with  the  lamp  and 
fittings  complete,  we  are  credibly  informed,  will 
cost  about  21.  10s.,  including  the  fixing  of  it. 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  outlay  required  for 
erecting  the  entire  number  of  street-lamps  in 
London  would  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to 
135,0001. 

So  far  we  have  progressed  satisfactorily  enough 
in  our  investigation  : we  have  ascertained  what 
it  has  cost  to  establish  the  several  London  gas- 
works ; what  is  the  length,  as  near  as  can  be, 
of  the  several  gas-mains  throughout  the  metro- 
polis ; and  what  has  been  the  probable  expense 
of  laying  them  down ; what  is  the  number  of 
public  lamps  distributed  through  the  streets 
and  along  the  roadways  of  the  capital ; what 
has  been  the  amount  of  money  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  the  54,000 and  odd  lamp-posts  required 
for  the  lighting  of  the  public  thoroughfares  ; and 
accordingly,  in  regular  sequence,  we  come  now 
to  consider  what  quantity  of  gas  these  half  a 
hundred  thousand  street-lamps  are  wont  to 
consume  annually  while  keeping  our  thorough- 
fares duly  illumined  all  the  summer  and  winter 
nights  through. 

This,  again,  is  a point  readily  determined ; 
for,  by  the  “ statement  of  gas  made,  sold, 
&o.”  given  with  each  of  the  London  gas 
companies'  accounts,  we  find  that  the  quantity 
of  “ common  ” as  well  as  “ cannel  ” gas  Bold  for 
public  lights,  by  the  nine  metropolitan  gasworks 
collectively,  amounted  to  rather  more  than  one 
million  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet  (1,074,595,000 
cubic  feet  precisely) . Of  this  the  “Imperial,” 
having  the  greatest  number  of  public  lamps  to 
light,  supplied  over  one-third,  or  more  than  347* 
million  cubic  feet;  the  “Chartered”  not  quite 
a fourth,  or  upwards  of  237  million  feet ; and 
the  remaining  seven  companies  collectively  not 
quite  half,  or  within  a fraction  of  490  million 
cubic  feet.* 

Now,  according  to  Mr.  Peckstone,  we  repeat, 
the  average  yield  of  gas  from  a ton  of  Newcastle 
coal  is  10,000  cubic  feet;  hence,  to  produce  the 
thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gaswhioh  were 
consumed  in  the  course  of  the  year  1874  by  the 
54,000  publio  lamps  in  London,  no  less  than  a 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  would  have  been 
required. + 

But,  if  the  public  lamps  consume  collectively 
1,074$  millions  of  cubic  feet  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  what  amount  of  gas  does  it  take  to  light 
the  streets  of  London  every  night,  on  the  aver- 
age, throughout  the  twelvemonth  ? This  is  readily 

arrived  at ; for  = 2,971,493, — say 
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three  million  cubic  feet.  Now  this  amount 
of  gas  represents,  at  the  normal  rate  of  10,000 
cubic  feet  per  ton  of  coal,  an  average  con- 
sumption of  300  tons  of  Newcastle  carbonised 
nightly,  in  order  to  maintain  the  streets  of 
London  in  such  a Btate  of  luminosity  as  will 
render  life  and  property  secure  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  burglar  and  the  footpad.  Now 
300  tons  of  coal  at  the  average  cost  of  25s. 
per  ton  represent  a gross  outlay  for  the  fuel  of 

* Of  these  490  million  cubic  feet,  the  Phcenix  supplied 
not  quite  121  millions  ; the  London,  92$  millions ; the  Com- 
mercial, very  nearly  85  millions  ; the  South  Metropolitan, 
within  a fraction  of  75$  millions  ; the  Surrey  Consumers’, 
67$  millions;  the  Independent,  29$  millions;  and  the 
Ratcliff  but  little  more  than  19  millions. 

t The  Cannel  gas  sold  for  the  public  lamps,  of  which 
only  11$  million  cubic  feet  were  used  (or  not  quite  9 per 
cent,  of  the  entire  quantity),  has,  for  the  sake  of  simpli- 
fication, been  excluded  from  the  above  calculation.  The 
yield  of  gas,  however,  from  a ton  of  “Parrot"  or 
“Cannel"  coal,  is  from  12$  to  20  per  cent,  more  than 
from  a ton  of  Newcastle. 


3751. ; so  that  for  less  than  400L  a night  sufficient 
coal  can  be  provided  to  allow  four  million  people 
to  pace  the  streets  in  safety  and  to  sleep  fear- 
lessly in  their  beds — which  is  les3  than  the  tenth 
of  a farthing  per  head. 

After  this  the  next  step  in  the  due  order 
of  logical  exposition  is  to  settle,  first,  what 
is  the  average  consumption  of  each  of  these 
public  gaslights  in  the  course  of  each  night 
throughout  the  year;  and,  secondly,  what  is 
the  gross  cost  of  them  to  the  metropolitan 
ratepayers.  In  the  mid. winter  the  street- 
lamps  are  lighted  at  four  in  the  evening,  and  not 
extinguished  until  eight  the  next  morning,  so  that 
they  are  kept  burning  for  sixteen  hours ; whilst 
in  midsummer  the  average  term  of  the  gaslight 
is  from  eight  p.m.  to  four  a.m.,  or  only  eight 
hours’  duration.  Hence,  it  follows  that,  lump- 
ing the  long  nights  with  the  short,  the  public 
lamps  may  be  said  to  be  kept  alight  for  twelve 
hours  nightly  throughout  the  year.  Now,  fifty- 
four  thousand  lamps  burning  a thousand  million 
cubic  feet  of  gas  in  the  course  of  the  twelve- 
month, give  an  average  consumption  of  18,500 
cubic  feet  of  gas  to  each  public  lamp  per  annum. 
Then,  as  365  nights  x 12  hours,  or  4,380,  would 
represent  the  number  of  hours  they  are  kept 
burning  through  the  year,  it  follows  that 

= ^ ^ cubic  feet  would  indicate  the 

average  hourly,  and  50  4 cubio  feet  the  average 
nightly,  consumption  of  gas  by  each  of  the  lamps 
in  question.  And  that  this  is  not  very  far  from 
the  truth  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  5 cubic  feet 
of  gas  per  hour  is  taken  as  the  average  con- 
sumption of  the  standard  Parliamentary  argand 
burner.  Now,  5 cubic  feet  of  gas  is,  as  we  have 
said,  the  quantity  yielded  by  one  pouud  of  New- 
castle coal;  hence  each  of  our  street-lamps  may 
be  said  to  carbonise  rather  more  than  15  oz.,  or 
just  upon  one  pound  of  coal  hourly  ; and  this  is 
very  nearly  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  in  the  course 
of  the  year. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  set  forth  what 
is  the  gross  cost  of  these  54,000  street  lamps, 

burningcollectively  just  upon  one  thousand  million 

cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum,  as  well  as  to  show 
what  is  the  price  paid  for  the  gas  “ per  thou- 
sand,” and  then  we  shall  put  the  extinguisher 
on  our  “ Light  in  London.”  Now,  under  the 
head  of  “Revenue  Account-,”  given  in  the 
printed  Returns  of  the  Metropolitan  Gas 
Companies,  wo  have  a statement  of  the  sums 
paid  to  each  of  the  different  companies  for  the 
public  lighting  of  London  ; and  according  to 
this  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1874  the  Chartered 
Company  received  very  nearly  74,000i.  for 
the  gas  as  well  as  the  lighting  aud  repairing 
of  the  public  lamps ; the  Imperial  not  quite 
94,5001. ; and  the  other  seven  companies  alto- 
gether afraction  more  than  100,000i. altogether ; * 
so  that  the  gross  coBt  for  the  gas,  as  well  as  the 
lighting  and  repairing  of  the  54,000  street- 
lamps,  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  2G8,000Z. 
VT  268.000Z.  . r .v,  i 

Now,  — — “ — gives  4Z.  19s.  3d.  for  the  yearly 

54,000 

cost  of  each  public  lamp.  But  this  amount  in- 
cludes not  only  the  expense  of  the  gas,  but  that 
also  of  lighting  and  repairing  the  lamps.  Conse- 
quently, the  latter  item  must  be  deduoted  from 
the  gross  sum  paid  for  the  publio  lights  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  amount  charged  for  the  supply 
of  the  gas.  By  the  same  “Revenue  Acoouut,” 
then,  we  find  that  the  cost  to  the  gas  companies 
of  lighting  and  repairing  the  street  - lampB 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  rather  more  than 
42,500  ; the  “ Chartered  ” having  to  pay  for  this 
13,348Z.in  the  course  of  the  year;  the  “ Imperial,” 
13,353Z. ; and  the  remaining  companies  just  upon 
16,000Z.+  Now  dividing  this  42,500Z.  among  the 
54,000  street-lights  we  have  a quotient  of  just 
upon  15s.  9d.  for  the  yearly  expense  of  lighting, 
cleaning,  and  repairing  each  of  the  public  lamps 
throughout  London.  Then,  again,  deducting  the 
same  amount  (42,500Z.)  from  the  gross  Bum  of 
268,0001.  odd,  paid  for  the  contracts  by  the 
several  parishes,  we  have  268.000Z.  - 42,500Z.  = 
225.500Z.  for  the  nett  sum  paid  for  the  gas  ; and 
225,500Z.,  or  4,510,000s.,  divided  by  983,600  (the 


* Of  the  100,000/.  received  by  the  remaining  seven  me- 
tropolitan companies,  the  Phoenix  received  25,000/.  odd  ; 
the  London  nearly  22,000/. ; the  Commercial  not  quite 
16,000/.;  the  Surrey  Consumers',  13,500/.  within  a frac- 
tion; the  Independent,  rather  more  than  6,250/. ; and  the 
Ratcliff,  not  quite  3,800/. 

t The  16,000/.  was  thus  divided  among  the  other  com- 
panies For  the  lighting  and  repairing  of  the  public 
lamps,  the  Phcenix  had  to  disburse  very  nearly  3,800/. ; the 
London,  a little  over  3,000/.  ; the  8outh  Metropolitan, 
rather  more  than  2,800/.,  and  the  Commercial  rather  lest ; 
the  Surrey  Consumers’,  1,500/.  odd;  the  Independent, 
* just  upon  1,300/. ; and  the  Ratcliff,  600/.  and  upwards. 


number  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet  consumed  b 
the  public  lights  in  the  course  of  the  year  1874 
gives  4s.  7d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  th 
average  oost  of  the  gas  supplied  to  the  publi 
lights. 

And  this  appears  to  be  about  the  averagi 
price,  being  very  nearly  the  mean  of  the  amount 
returned  by  the  companies  as  the  cost  of  thei 
gas  ; for  whilst  the  “ Chartered”  charges  5s. an 
3s.  9d.  per  thousand  for  common  gas  by  mete 
the  “ Imperial  ” asks  only  4s.  8d.  and  3s.  9d 
and  the  “ South  Metropolitan”  requires  but  3 
The  “ Commercial,”  on  the  other  hand,  demanc 
4s.,  whereas  the  “ Independent  ” wants  onl 
38.  6d.,  while  not  less  than  3s.  9d.  and  4s.  6< 
will  satisfy  the  “ London.”  Moreover,  the  “ Sui 
rey  Consumers’  ” will  have  4s.  6d.,  though  tl 
“ Ratcliff  ” is  willing  to  accept  3s.  9d. 

Such,  then,  is  a just  gleam  of  some  of  tl 
glories  of  “ light  in  London.”  And  here  our  tal 
ends;  bat  before  laying  down  the  pen,  let  i 
briefly  recapitulate  the  conclusions  at  whic 
we  have  arrived  in  the  course  of  our  invest 
gations : — 

The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  tl 
eight  metropolitan  gas  companies  is  ten  millioi 
sterling. 

The  gross  expenditure  of  the  gas  companii 
in  the  year  1874  amounted  to  620, 000Z.,  of  whic 
75  per  cent.,  or  470,0001.,  was  paid  for  ne 
buildings  and  machinery ; 20  per  cent.,  i 
122,000Z.,  for  new  and  additional  mains ; ai 
the  remaining  5 per  cent.,  or  27,0001.  for  ne 
and  additional  meters,  fresh  land,  and  la 
charges.  The  collective  gas-works  of  Londc 
would  appear  to  have  cost  for  “ building 
machinery,  and  plant,”  as  well  as  “land 
between  six  and  seven  millions  sterling.  (11 
Barlow  estimated  the  amount  of  oapital  sunk 
the  several  “works”  at  between  only  three' ai 
four  millions.) 

In  mid-winter  some  of  the  largest  ga3-wor 
have  to  send  out  as  much  as  17  million  cut 
feet  of  gaB  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Some  of  the  gasometers  are  now  140 
diameter  and  70  ft.  high,  or  as  large  as  a goc 
sized  amphitheatre,  and  have  a oapacity  of  r 
wards  of  a million  cubic  feet. 

The  gross  quantity  of  gas  supplied  to  t 
entire  metropolis  now  is  as  much  as  14,0 
millions  of  cubic  of  feet  per  annum,  which  is 
the  rate  of  38$  millions  of  cubio  feet  per  dien 
To  produce  this  enormous  volume  of  g 
about  1$  million  tons  of  ooal  require  to  be  a 
bonised,  or  “ coked,”  in  the  course  of  the  yeai 
Each  ton  of  Newcastle  coal  produces  on  ; 
average  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  1 cwt. 
coal  about  2$  bushels  of  coke. 

The  cost  of  the  ooal  alone  for  lighting  Lond 
with  gas  amounts  to  If  million  of  money  j 
annum. 

The  value  of  the  “residnal  products,”  such; 
the  coke,  the  breeze,  the  tar,  and  the  aramoi 
liquor,  arising  from  the  destructive  distillati 
of  the  1$  million  tons  of  coal,  is  as  much 
700.000Z.  per  annum. 

The"ga8  rental”  of  the  entire  metropolis  is  ji 
upon  three  millions  of  pounds  sterliug,  includi 
rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  paid  ; 
the  public  lamps;  bo  that  not  quite  2 } millic 
are  paid  for  the  gas  supplied  “ per  meter.” 

The  total  length  of  the  streetB  of  “ Lond 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,”  is  2,500  mile 
The  total  length  of  the  gas-mains  throughi 
London  is  mere  probably  5,000  than  10,000  mil 
as  is  generally  supposed. 

The  total  length  of  the  Paris  mains  is  oi 
960  miles,  and  those  of  Dublin  3,000. 

The  average  expense  of  laying  down  tin 
mains  is  about  770 1.  per  mile,  aud  the  gr. 
cost  of  the  entire  mains  of  London,  therefore,  J 
less  than  3$  millions  sterling. 

The  C06t  of  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  t 
street-mains  comes  to  63,0001. odd  iu  the  course 
the  year,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  jn6t  upon  2 
per  mile. 

The  number  of  street-lamps  throughout  Lono| 
is  54,000  odd  (instead  of  360,000 ! as  assumi 
by  Mr.  Barlow),  or  1 lamp  to  about  every  ;j 
yards  of  roadway. 

The  gross  cost  of  erecting  the  54,000  stre 
lamps  could  not  have  been  less  than  135,0001./ 
The  street-lamps  consume  just  upon  <| 
thousand  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  annum 
The  gross  cost  of  the  gas  consumed  by  t 
street-lamps  is  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a millt 
pounds  yearly. 

The  entire  street-lamps  of  London  conan; 
as  nearly  as  possible  three  millions  of  cubic  f 
of  gas  nightly,  which  represents  an  average; 
300  tons  of  Newcastle  coal  carbonised  per  die 
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:md  though  the  coal  alone  required  to  light  the 
jtreots  of  London  every  night  costa  375 1.,  the 
expense  of  the  public  lamps  is  less  than  the 
[tenth  of  a farthing  per  night  to  each  of  the 
four  million  inhabitants. 

The  cost  of  lighting,  cleaning,  and  repairing 
he  whole  of  the  public  lamps  amounts  to 
12,5001.  a year. 

The  average  contraot  price  per  lamp  is 
ll.  19s.  3d.  per  annum ; of  which  sum  about 
15s.  3d.  is  the  average  cost  of  lighting,  cleaning, 
ind  repairing,  and  the  remaining  41.  4s.  the 
yearly  expense  of  the  gas  for  each  of  the  lamps. 


LNOTE  ON  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

In  the  course  of  the  opening  address  at  the 
irst  meeting  of  the  Institute  this  session,  Sir 
jjilbert  Scott  made  a ‘'point,”  which  was  evi- 
lently  appreciated  by  a certain  proportion  at 
east  of  his  audience,  in  the  remark  that  the 
nstitution  which  he  at  present  presides  over  has 
lot  of  late  years  acted  up  to  its  professed  ends 
n furthering  the  art  of  architecture  ; at  all 
ivents,  that  it  has  been  open  to  the  charge  of 
leing  more  concerned  “ with  the  profession  of 
irohitecture  as  it  is  than  with  the  art  of  arcki- 
,ecture  as  it  might  be” — of  looking  too  much  at 
,he  present  and  too  little  to  the  future. 

The  promotion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession as  it  is,  is  certainly  one  object  of  such  a 
lociety  as  the  Institute ; in  this  way  especially,  that 
>y  its  means  members  of  the  profession  engaged 
jhiefly  in  one  particular  branch  of  practice 
[and  most  arohiteots  have  their  own  special  line 
>f  subject,  more  or  less)  may  hear  from  others 
vhat  are  the  latest  experiences  and  ideas  in 
)uildiog3  of  other  descriptions.  There  is 
loarcely  enough  of  this  kind  of  interchange  of 
deas ; and  the  President  probably  thought  of 
.his  when  he  incidentally  expressed  a hope  that 
hey  would  in  future  “ know  a little  more  of  the 
nner  life”  of  some  of  their  leading  members ; 
vhioh  expression  we  presume  referred  to  the 
dea,  often  and  often  expressed  by  well-wishers 
)f  the  Institute,  that  members  of  the  profession 
ingaged  on  buildingB  of  any  interest,  large  or 
mall,  should  bring  their  drawings  and  details 
>efore  the  meetings  for  general  inspection  and 
or  the  dissemination  of  ideas,  and  the  inter- 
ihange  of  friendly  oriticism.  There  is  very 
ittle  of  this  element  at  the  meetings  generally; 
mt  nothing  could  tend  more  to  give  to  them  that 
)ractical  value  which  it  is  so  desirable  they 
ihould  possess,  than  to  render  them  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  “ brethren  ” (if  we  may  hope 
he  term  is  still  applicable  amid  the  unfortunate 
>arty  spirit  and  cliqueism  of  which  we  hear  far 
oo  much)  to  study  each  other’s  work,  and  to  gain 
lints  from  each  other  for  mutual  instruction,  and 
or  general  advancement  in  the  practice  of  the 
milding  art.  If  there  are  those,  perhaps,  who 
vould  be  narrow-minded  enough  to  draw  back 
rom  any  Buch  practice  from  motives  of  (imagi- 
lary)  self-interest,  we  should  hope  this  spirit, 
he  real  prevalence  of  which  would  render  the 
jxistence  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  little 
letter  than  a mockery,  can  only  be  very  partially 
iperative,  and  that  it  is  mere  want  of  thought 
vhich  leads  members  of  the  profession  to  ignore 
ir  forget  one  of  the  most  certain  ways  of 
■enderiug  the  Institute  of  practical  value  to  those 
vho  regularly  attend  its  meetings. 

This,  however,  is  a question  which  concerns  the 
losition  of  the  Institute  chiefly  as  it  is  viewed  by 
nembers  of  the  architectural  profession,  a con- 
lideration  not  unimportant  as  bearing  upon  its 
uture  prosperity,  either;  for  we  have  heard 
■ofusals  to  join  its  ranks  based  on  the  opinion 
hat  there  was  no  practical  good  to  be  gained 
rom  it ; an  opinion  which  it  is  at  least  desirable 
hat  those  who  do  actively  take  part  in  its 
iroceedings  should  give  as  little  ground  for 
is  possible.  Eut,  reverting  to  the  presidential 
ibservation  before  quoted,  that  the  Institute 
leerns  rather  concerned  with  what  is  present 
.nd  “professional”  than  with  what  is  future 
ind  “architectural,”  that  is  an  important  con- 
ideration  in  reference  to  the  standing  of  the 
lociety  in  the  estimation  of  the  outside  world. 
Ne  know  that  the  theory  has  been  put  forward 
>y  professional  members  of  the  Institute  that  its 
■eal  office  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  pro- 
ecting  the  professional  interests  of  arohi- 
eots  ; a theory  which  at  onoe  reduces  it,  in  fact, 
o the  level  of  a “Trade  Union,” — a sort  of 
nstitution  not  necessarily  reprehensible,  of 
lourse,  but  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  the 
professed  object  for  which  the  imprimatur  of  a, 


royal  charter  was  given  to  the  Institute,  nor 
one  which  can  have  any  possible  interest  for 
the  public.  But  without  contemplating  the 
bathos  implied  by  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
theory,  and  which  certainly  is  not  practically 
accepted  by  those  who  are  foremost  in  the 
present  management  of  the  Institute,  there 
seems  to  be  reason  for  the  complaint  that 
its  papers  and  proceedings  are  too  little  occupied 
with  what  would  tend  to  an  extension  of  the  field 
of  architectural  possibilities,  practical  and  artistic, 
in  the  future.  Of  the  list  of  papers  for  the 
Session,  which  we  commented  upon  a fortnight 
since,  one  only,  that  by  Mr.  Sharpe  on  “ The 
Application  of  Terra-cotta  to  Modern  Church 
Building,”  Beems  to  tend  towards  enlarging  the 
field  of  future  practice,  unless  Mr.  Payne,  in  his 
paper  on  “ Concrete,”  means  to  sketch  the  future 
of  that  material  under  the  hand  of  the  architect. 
Now,  this  is  a point  for  consideration  not  only  for 
those  who  are  members  of  the  Institute  and  of 
the  profession  of  architecture,  but  one  which 
may,  and  does  to  some  extent,  enter  into  the 
consideration  of  outsiders  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
the  country  at  large.  New  problems  in  the 
formation  of  habitations  for  a population  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  and  at  the  same  time 
advancing  in  all  that  is  implied  in  the  word 
“civilisation,”  are  constantly  presenting  them- 
selves,  either  definitely  or  vaguely.  It  may  not 
be  unnatural  for  the  public  of  this  country  to 
look  to  the  central  and  representative  body  of 
architects  to  attack  these  problems  by  anticipa- 
tion, to  put  into  definite  shape  those  which  are 
yet  vague,  to  suggest  the  best  methods  of  meet- 
ing those  which  have  become  definite  and 
palpable  to  every  one,  in  such  a spirit  as  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  demanded  of  architecture, 
the  combination  of  the  useful  with  the  beautiful, 
the  necessary  with  the  appropriate. 

There  was  another  point  in  regard  to  the 
possible  work  of  the  Institute  touched  upon  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  which,  though  in  one  sense  it 
refers  to  the  past  rather  than  the  future  ofarohi. 
teoture,  yet  has  a direct  connexion  with  his  obser- 
vations on  the  too  exclusively  “professional” 
tendency  of  the  Institute,  as  well  as  with  our  own 
remark  on  the  need  of  a closer  connexion  of  its 
proceedings  with  publio,  or  rather  national, 
interests.  We  refer  to  his  observations  upon  the 
past  architectural  monuments  of  the  country,  of 
all  dates  and  styles  (and  considering  his  pro- 
fessed Gothic  principles,  the  President  was 
sufficiently  impartial  on  this  head),  and  the  im- 
portant work  which  remained  to  be  done,  and 
might  be  done,  in  drawing  and  illustrating  these 
monuments  before  they  succumbed  to  the  hand 
of  Time  (or  of  the  restorer,  perhaps  we  may  be 
allowed  to  add).  This  is  really  a subject  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
whether  we  oonsider  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  an  archceologist  or  of  that  of  a member  of  the 
Institute.  If  we  look  at  the  splendid  work 
which  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  by  French 
architects  in  measuring  and  illustrating  old 
remains  by  the  most  elaborate  and  perfect 
drawings  possible,  in  connexion  with  the  “ Com- 
mission des  Monuments  Historiques,”  we  must 
feel  that  this  country  is  miserably  behindhand 
in  making  reliable  drawings  and  records  of 
buildings  which  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
destructive  agents  named  above  must  before 
long  perish.  It  may  be  replied  that  the 
“Commission”  in  France  is  a Government  pro- 
ject, undertaken  on  publio  grounds,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  public  purse  ; and  that  if  our  Go- 
vernment once  made  a similar  step,  it  would  find 
no  lack  of  architectural  and  drawing  talent  at  its 
disposal.  That  is  probably  true  ; but  Govern- 
ments differ,  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature  and 
habit  of  English  Governments  to  initiate  under- 
takings of  that  kind.  As  French  critics  have 
observed  several  times,  the  Government  is  the 
first  mover  in  nearly  every  work  of  any  publio 
interest  in  France ; whereas,  in  England,  it  is 
nearly  the  last.  In  England,  Government  waits 
for  companies  or  for  individuals  to  start  an  un- 
dertaking, and  then  countenances  and  subsidises 
it  or  not,  as  the  case  may  appear.  This  may  be 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong;  but  it  is  “ the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,”  and  there  seems  no  imme- 
diate probability  of  its  being  altered  ; and  that 
being  the  case,  surely  the  body  which  is  bound 
by  all  general  considerations  to  make  a move- 
ment for  the  adequate  illustration  of  the  archi- 
tectural remains  of  the  country  is  the  one  which 
formally  represents  the  art  of  architecture.  It 
is  neither  unsuitable  nor  paradoxical,  that  the 
president  of  such  a body  should  call  upon  its 
members  to  take  active  part  in  endeavouring  to 


secure  as  complete  a record  as  possible  of  the 
architectural  beauties  which  are  among  our 
national  and  historic  possessions.  When  we  say 
it  is  not  paradoxical,  we  mean  that  suoh  a move- 
ment does  not  (ns  the  President, indeed,  observed) 
necessarily  mean  the  incurring  of  all  the  expense 
connected  with  it  by  those  who  labour  in  the 
cause.  Both  Government  and  private  individuals 
in  this  country  have  been  found  not  unwilling  to 
find  funds  for  assisting  any  enterprise  that  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  common  sense  of  society  and 
to  publio  feeling  ; and  even  if  each  member  of 
the  Institute  undertook  to  illustrate  one  build- 
ing, a very  important  step  would  be  made  at  no 
more  expenditure  of  time  and  cost  than  our 
leading  architects  often  do  incur  for  mere  indul- 
gence of  their  own  enthusiasm  as  sketchers  and 
students  of  ancient  architecture  in  other  coun- 
tries. If  a definite  step  of  this  kind  were  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  they  would  not 
only,  in  all  probability,  receive  substantial  sup- 
port from  Government,  if  the  claim  were  pro- 
perly laid  before  it,  for  carrying  the  idea  further, 
but  they  would  also,  in  giving  their  united  talent 
and  some  of  their  time  to  a work  of  really 
national  interest,  gain  more  of  that  sympathy 
and  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
public  of  the  country,  which  is  one  of  the  things 
most  to  be  desired,  and  at  present  most  needed, 
in  the  interests  both  of  architecture  and  of  the 
society  which  constitutes  its  recognised  repre- 
sentative. 


THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  FLOODS. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  alluded  to  the  disastrous 
floods  which  had  occurred  in  the  South  of  France 
and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  We  have  now 
ourselves  been  visited  with  a second  series  of 
floods  hardly  less  destructive  in  their  aggregate 
effects  than  the  more  isolated  cases  to  which 
we  then  alluded  as  having  happened  on  the 
Continent. 

Villages  swamped,  streets  rendered  impassable, 
bridges  carried  away,  railway  embankments 
washed  down,  houses  robbed  of  a portion  of 
their  furniture,  thousands  of  acres  of  land  sub- 
merged, hayricks  and  trees  floated  away  on  the 
swollen  tide,  horses  and  cattle  drowned, — such 
is  a catalogue  of  the  destruction  wrought  through- 
out these  islands ; and,  worse  than  all,  men, 
women,  and  children  suddenly  plunged  into  a 
watery  grave.  No  part  of  the  kingdom  has 
been  exempt  from  Buck  disasters.  In  this  case, 
it  is  no  question  of  the  sudden  melting  of  snows 
on  mountain  sides ; it  has  been  merely  a steady 
downpour  of  rain,  suoh  as  we  are  periodically 
liable  to,  and  whioh,  though  perhaps  in  a less 
exaggerated  form,  we  are  accustomed  to  witness 
at  certain  seasons,  bringing  with  it  theneoessary 
consequence  of  swollen  rivers  and  banks  over- 
flowed. 

Every  autumn,  at  least,  and  almost  every 
spring,  we  h-ar  of  floods  very  general  in  extent, 
and  only  differing  from  those  which  we  have 
just  been  experiencing  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
less  severe  and  disastrous  in  their  effects.  The 
plague  of  water  which  has  just  burst  over  the 
country  is  no  new  disease, — it  is  an  annually- 
recurring  one,  though  it  appears  pretty  certain 
that  each  year  gives  increased  force  to  the  evil. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
far  less  oommon  for  whole  miles  of  country  to 
be  suddenly  inundated,  for  the  peaceful  English 
streams  to  be  turned  into  raging  torrents,  than 
it  is  nowadays  ; and,  on  the  other  band,  it  was 
much  more  unusuul  for  the  opposite  complaints 
of  drought  during  the  summer  months,  of  parched 
fields  and  burnt-up  crops,  to  be  registered  than 
is  now  the  case.  And  these  two  facts  are  closely, 
inseparably,  connected.  The  same  agencies 
which  are  at  work  to  cause  the  one  are  at  work 
to  produce  the  other  effect. 

Setting  aside  the,  so  to  speak,  exaggerated 
aspect  of  the  late  floods,  in  their  ruinous  effect 
on  buildings  and  other  property,  and  in  the  loss 
of  life  which  they  have  proved  the  cause  of, 
agriculture  is  the  main  sufferer  in  the  flooding 
of  the  land.  Unlike  the  Nile,  whose  annual 
rising  is  a cause  of  general  rejoicing  through- 
out its  course,  by  reason  of  the  rich  deposit 
of  fertile  alluvial  soil  which  it  distributes 
on  its  course,  and  of  the  facilities  which 
its  overflow  gives  for  supplying  the  irrigating 
canals  which  are  prepared  to  receive  and 
store  its  superabundant  waters,  our  rivers 
are  rather  agents  of  evil  omen  than  of  good 
import  when  they  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
channel  which  Nature  has  marked  out  for  them 
and  which  man  has  helped  to  define.  Too  many 
i of  our  streams  are  polluted  with  all  manner  of 
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abominations,  and  the  deposits  which  the  waters 
bring  down,  instead  of  fertilising,  rather  destroy 
the  producing  power  of  the  earth  over  which  they 
pass.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  over- 
flow in  the  case  of  many  of  our  streams,  par- 
ticularly in  South  Wales,  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  is 
destructive  to  all  living  things,  vegetable  or 
animal,  over  which  it  extends.  But  in  the  case 
of  rivers  whose  waters  are  pure,  or,  at  least,  in 
this  respect,  harmless,  the  submergence  of  the 
land  is  disastrous,  especially  when  it  is  of  long 
duration,  in  the  effect  it  has  on  the  crops,  and 
in  the  stoppage  of  all  farming  operations. 

Equally  does  agriculture  suffer  in  the  reverse 
of  the  picture, — the  yearly  summer  droughts 
which  now  almost  invariably  occur.  The  land 
is  parched  up,  the  crops  are  burnt  before  they 
have  time  to  swell  and  grow,  and  either  this  evil 
must  be  submitted  to,  or  measures  for  artificial 
irrigation  resorted  to  at  great  expense,  under  the 
pressure  of  the  emergency.  Indeed,  there  is  little 
to  choose  between  a long  summer  drought  and  a 
protracted  period  of  autumn  and  winter  floods. 

We  have  said  that  these  two  subjects  are 
closely  allied  ; so  olosely,  indeed,  are  they  con- 
nected, that  agriculture,  which  is  the  greatest 
sufferer  from  these  two  opposite  conditions,  is 
to  a very  great  extent  the  author  of  both.  It 
cannot,  indeed,  be  said  that  agriculture  is  the 
cause  of  a heavy  rainfall,  or  of  the  absence  of 
rain  ; but  the  system  of  high  farming,  which 
the  present  generation  has  seen  introduced,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  Berious  effects  which 
follow  a period  of  heavy  storms,  or  of  lengthened 
dry  weather.  The  drainage  of  farm  lands  is  now 
so  complete,  that  a fall  of  rain  which,  fifty  years 
ago,  would  have  taken  days  to  find  its  way 
through  the  soil  to  the  river,  is  now  oarried  off 
at  once,  and  suddenly  swells  the  volume  of  the 
stream.  When  several  successive  storms  oocur, 
the  water  falls  rapidly  into  the  river,  which  is 
thereby  heightened  to  an  extent  beyond  its 
capabilities,  and  a flood  is  the  result,  rotting  the 
crops,  and  destroying  its  producing  power.  Even 
to  bo  small  a matter  as  this,  the  worms  are 
drowned,  and  the  soil  loses  the  benefit  of  their 
services  in  perforating  the  earth,  and  fertilising 
it  with  their  “ worm  balls.”  On  the  other  hand, 
the  drains  so  rapidly  carry  oft'  the  water,  that 
in  summer  the  land  seldom  or  never  (except 
when  actually  submerged)  becomes  thoroughly 
soaked,  and  a few  days’  hot  sun  will  completely 
parch  its  surface,  and  then  the  summer  effect  of 
severe  drought  is  produced. 

If  a system  of  storing  water  were  adopted, 
both  these  evils  would  be  reduced  to  a minimum. 
The  superabundant  rainfall  of  the  autumn  and 
winter  would  be  stored  in  suitable  localities, 
instead  of  rushing  headlong  into  the  sea,  while  it 
would  be  available  for  ubo  in  the  summer  months, 
instead  of  being  beyond  our  reach.  If  high 
farming  demands  deep  and  complete  drainage, 
the  results  of  the  system  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  its  evils,  as  far  as  possible,  averted. 
It  is  hardly  policy  to  say  that  a certain  portion  of 
the  country  shall  have  the  benefits  of  good 
drainage  (not  always  a benefit,  in  consequence 
of  the  evil  result  of  serious  drought),  and  that 
another  portion  shall,  consequently,  be  periodi- 
cally submerged,  and  its  value  thereby  indefi- 
nitely depreciated. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  farmer  that  suffers,  or 
who  can  read  a lesson,  from  the  floods.  House- 
holders and  owners  of  property  generally  lose 
much  in  a time  of  such  floods  as  we  have  just 
been  experiencing.  For  one  building  actually 
washed  away  in  the  flood,  hundreds  are  seriously 
injured  by  the  water  which  enters  their  lower 
floors,  if  they  are  situated  within  its  reach.  A 
remedy  for  this  evil  lies  in  the  prohibition  of 
any  building  being  erected  below  the  probable 
flood  level  of  a river,  or  at  least  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  some  means  which  will  render  its  foun- 
dations waterproof,  and  in  the  prohibition  of  any 
dwelling-roomB  below  the  flood  level.  The 
system  of  underground  rooms  is  in  itself  open 
to  great  objections  j but  it  becomes  a positive 
danger  when  there  is  the  likelihood  of  the 
floors  being  at  any  time  below  the  level  of  an 
adjoining  stream.  Localities  at  all  subject  to 
the  overflow  of  streams  should  be  religiously 
guarded  against  as  building  ground,  or  at  least 
their  level  shou'd  be  so  raised  as  to  prevent 
all  danger  of  an  inundation. 


The  Tower  and  Spire  of  St.  Antholin’s 
Church,  City. — The  destruction  of  this  hand- 
some steeple,  Wren’s  work,  is  imminent.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  save  it  ? 


THE  LATE  MR.  RICHARD  TRESS, 
ARCHITECT. 

Mr.  Tress,  whose  death  took  place  at  his  resi- 
oence  in  the  Albert-road,  Regent’s  Park,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  65,  had  been  prevented 
by  failing  health,  for  nearly  two  years  previously 
to  bis  decease,  from  engaging  in  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  It  is  believed  he  was  another 
instance  of  the  effects  of  that  excessive  applica- 
tion to  business  which  seems  to  have  now  become 
so  common  in  successful  professional  men. 

Mr.  Tress  commenced  practice  as  an  architect 
and  surveyor  in  the  City  of  London  some  forty 
years  Bince,  in  George-street,  Mansion  House, 
and  subsequently  continued  it  in  Little  St. 
Thomas  Apostle,  after  which  his  offices  were  at 
27,  Queen-Btreet.  For  many  years  Mr.  Francis 
Chambers  was  in  partnership  with  him,  and  some 
time  after  its  termination  Mr.  Tress  was  joined 
by  Mr.  Charles  Innes,  a former  pupil  of  his,  and 
who  still  carries  on  the  practice. 

Mr.  Tress  was  long  a member  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  gave 
muoh  time,  and  took  a very  great  interest  in 
many  of  the  improvements  which  have  done  so 
much  within  the  last  thirty  years  to  make  the 
City  what  it  now  is.  He  was  also  connected  with 
several  of  the  City  charities,  and  took  great 
interest  in  their  welfare.  He  was  the  oldest 
trustee  to  the  Finsbury  Savings  Bank, or  “father  ” 
of  that  institution.” 

Mr.  Tress’s  practice  was  a very  varied  one, 
and  comprised  almost  every  kind  of  business 
belonging  to  his  profession.  He  was,  in  addition 
to  his  reputation  as  an  architect,  known  to  be  a 
skilful  negotiator,  valuer,  and  well  versed  in  the 
subject  of  ancient  lights,  compensation  cases, 
and  dilapidations.  He  was  surveyor  to  several 
of  the  City  parishes,  and  for  many  years  was 
surveyor  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Cutlers, 
which  latter  appointment  he  resigned  upon  his 
election  to  the  Court.  He  became  Master  of  the 
Company  in  1873.  He  was  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  City  architect  previously  to  Mr.  Horace 
Jones’s  appointment,  but  a standing  order  which 
precluded  any  member  or  late  member  of  the 
Corporation  from  being  appointed  to  any  post  in 
their  charge  disqualified  him.  He  was,  we 
believe,  over  twenty  years  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  he  was  also 
a member  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Mr.  TresB  was  architect  to  the  City  of  London 
Union  WorkhouBe  in  the  Bow-road,  and  to  the 
Saffron  Walden  Corn  Exchange,  and  in  con- 
junction with  his  partners  designed  and  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  Central  London 
Distriot  Schools  at  Hanwell,  Messrs.  CopeBtake’s 
large  warehouses  in  Bow  Churchyard  and  Bread- 
street,  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Jenks  and  other 
large  buildings  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct,  and 
other  warehouses  and  buildings  in  the  City  and 
its  vicinity  ; he  also  erected  a large  mansion  at 
Huddersfield,  and  several  residences  in  different 
parts  of  England. 

His  pretty  little  cottage  at  Taplow  (which  he 
lately  sold  on  account  of  his  ill-health),  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  grounds  and  waters,  and 
to  which  he  gave  much  care,  was  in  the  summer 
time  the  pleasant  resort  of  many  friends,  by 
whom  he  was  greatly  respected  and  esteemed. 
He  was  buried  on  the  5th  inst.  at  Higbgate. 


BRONZE  DOORS. 

The  real  bronze-metal  door  just  completed  by 
Messrs.  Bunnett  & Co.  is  the  last  of  four  pairs, 
and  is  for  the  Hypothecary  Bank  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  illustrated  Borne  time  ago  in  our  pages. 
They  are  all  double-leafed,  the  upper  portion 
being  fixed.  The  size  of  the  largest  is  18  ft.  8 in. 
by  8 ft.  7 in.,  and  the  weight  of  each  five  tons, 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Bunnett’s  workmen. 

The  design  is  rich  and  massive,  the  thickness 
of  the  meeting  stile  being  10i  in.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  cast  each  leaf  in  one  plate,  only 
Taff  in.  thick,  the  ornamental  panels  being  after- 
wards secured  thereto  in  such  a manner  that 
neither  screw  nor  rivet  head  can  be  seen  from 
the  front,  and  having  the  appearance  of  one 
casting,  enabling  the  various  mouldings  to  be 
undercut,  and  giving  to  each  a clear  and  sharp 
outline.  The  casting  of  these  bronze-metal  plates, 
each  about  14  ft.  6 in.  long,  4 ft.  6 in.  wide,  and 
-fir  in.  thick,  was  accomplished  in  the  new  foundry 
each  time  successfully, — an  operation,  considering 
the  large  size  and  extreme  thinness,  necessitating 
great  care  and  ability. 

The  doors  are  hung  to  the  frames  by  six  pairs  of  ■ 


hinges  to  each  leaf,  with  steel  washers  and  pin 
and,  to  prevent  any  deflection,  a gun-metal  rollt 
with  steel  axle,  is  fixed  under  the  bottom  of  tl 
meeting  stile,  working  on  a fixed  quadrant,  an 
notwithstanding  the  immense  weight,  they  can  1 
opened  and  shut  easily  by  a boy.  There  are  s 
bolts  to  each  door,  which  are  Beoured  thereto  1 
means  of  a combination  lock  from  the  inside  onl; 
the  end  of  eaoh  bolt  is  fitted  internally  with  a stt 
roller,  so  that  any  attempt  to  cut  the  bolt  wou 
be  defeated. 

The  whole  of  the  enrichment  is  h ighly  chase 
relieved,  and  burnished,  giving  a rich  antique  a 
pearance,  and  such  as,  we  believe, has  not  hither 
been  accomplished  in  this  country  or  elsewhei 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  Bay  that  t 
cost  of  patterns,  models,  and  enrichment  w 
very  considerable,  the  whole  being  made  fre 
brass  patterns. 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  OLYMPIA. 

Some  time  ago  the  German  Government : 
quested  that  of  Greece  for  permission  to  car 
excavations  to  be  made  in  the  district  of  Olymp 
which  was  granted,  and  the  Germans  soon  : 
to  work  energetically.  No  difficulties  were  « 
countered  in  acquiring  the  ground  necessary 
the  excavations,  and  great  assistance  has  bt 
rendered  by  the  Greek  Commissary,  M.  Deo 
triades,  who  has  charge  of  the  antiquities  rou 
Thebes,  a gentleman  who  has  studied  in  Germai 
and  is  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause.  Altogether,  1 
advices  received  respecting  the  excavations  i 
very  favourable.  All  necessary  preliminar 
being  made,  ground  was  broken  on  the  4th 
Ootober.  The  number  of  workmen  was  at  fi 
small,  the  peasants  of  the  neighbouring  villa) 
being  just  then  busily  engaged  in  the  vintc 
and  with  sowing.  But  at  the  present  time  fi 
workmen  are  employed,  and  the  work  is  in  1 
progress.  It  is  intended  to  dig  two  deep  trend 
from  the  site  of  the  temple  to  Alpheios,  < 
passing  the  east  the  other  the  west  front  of 
temple.  They  are  to  serve  for  the  removal 
the  debris,  for  draining  off  the  water,  and  at 
same  time  for  laying  bare  the  most  importi 
spaces  near  the  sanctuary.  At  a depth  of  o: 
5 ft.,  pieoes  of  entablature  of  the  east  front  h; 
appeared.  At  the  Bame  time,  two  smaller  ex 
vations  are  in  progress,  one  along  the  margin 
the  Alpheios  (where  it  is  intended  to  deposit 
debris),  to  make  sure  that  no  old  foundations 
in  existence ; and  the  second  on  the  bank  of 
Kladeos,  to  follow  up  the  traces  of  wall  here  c 
covered,  and  to  determine  the  limits  of 
temple  district  on  the  eastern  side. 

A small  German  colony  has  been  formed 
Druva,  overlooking  the  busy  scene  of  the  exca 
tions,  the  Germans  being  well  received  by  , 
authorities  as  well  as  by  the  population.  So 
good  has  already  been  effeoted  by  the  works 
carriage-road  having  been  constructed  to  Pyrg 
a want  long  felt,  whioh  will  serve,  in  the  fi 
place,  the  purposes  of  the  excavations,  but  \ 
also  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  fertile  tr 
along  the  Alpheios.  The  work  has  thus 
been  commenced  under  favourable  auspices ; ; 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  account 
the  great  height  of  the  overlying  strata  of  ea 
in  some  places,  important  finds  must  not  be 
pected  for  the  next  few  months. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  New  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Nottingham 
The  Corporation  of  Nottingham  some  time  i 
advertised  for  designs  for  theproposed  new  lum 
asylum  for  the  borough.  Though  the  comp< 
tion  was  an  open  one,  only  seven  took  pari 
it,  and  the  result  became  known  on  the  < 
inst.,  when  the  committee  appointed  by  the  C 
poration  to  consider  the  plans  gave  their  f- 
The  first  premium  of  100Z.  for  the  best  des^ 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  George  Hine,  jun.,  of  Notti.1 
ham,  whilst  Messrs.  Evans  & Jolly,  of  Notti 
ham,  came  second  for  a premium  of  50Z.  The  d 
asylum  will  be  built  on  the  Mapperly  Plai 
and  will  in  all  probability  cost  in  its  com  pie 
state  about  30.000Z.  About  30  acres  of  h 
have  been  taken  for  the  purpose,  whilst  20  m: 
acres  have  been  reserved  in  the  event  of  i 
Corporation  wishing  to  extend  the  asylum. 

Proposed  New  Municipal  Buildings  for  Notti 
ham. — The  Nottingham  Town  Council  hasdeoic 
to  advertise  for  plans  and  designs  of  propor 
new  Town-hall,  Free  Library,  SeBsions-cov 
Police-court,  Judges’  rooms,  &o.  The  t 
selected  is  at  the  corner  of  Broad-Btreet  and 
Johu’s-street. 
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TRADE  MARKS. 

The  subject  of  trade-marks  has  vexed  con’ 
iderable  sections  of  the  commercial  community 
jr  years.  Everybody  is  agreed  that  the  integrity 
f a trade-mark  is  of  as  much  importance  to 
lanufacturers  as  the  preservation  of  copyright 
i to  authors  and  publishers,  yet  no  sooner  does 
ny  one  article  attain  a reputation  than  the  trade- 
mrk  is  imitated,  and  the  false  and  inferior  pro- 
uction  is  circulated  through  obscure  channels 
t home,  and  boldly  exposed  in  foreign  markets, 
'he  entire  law  of  the  subject  is  of  modern  origin, 
3r  it  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that  these 
larks  have  come  to  be  very  valuable,  and  fre- 
uently  pirated.  But  experience  hitherto  has 
town  that  the  law  does  not  provide  every  pro- 
motion against  infringement.  We  have  only  to 
iok  at  the  numerous  cases  that  have  come 
efore  the  Courts  from  time  to  time.  No  uni- 
>rm  principle  pervades  the  decisions  arrived  at 
y the  judges,  who  have  not  adhered  to  any 
tear  conception  of  the  nature  of  trade-marks, 
ord  Westbury,  it  is  true,  authoritatively  laid 
own  the  principle  that  a trade-mark  is  a form 
P property;  that  anybody  might  be  restrained 
•om  using  it;  and  that  the  test  whether  it  had 
een  violated  was,  Had  anybody  been  deceived  ? 
his  principle,  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  does 
ot  carry  us  very  far,  since  no  two  judges  may 
e at  one  as  to  what  is  a trade-mark.  Each 
sercises  his  common  sense,  and  hence  the  very 
■range  lines  of  liberty  drawn  in  this  depart- 
lent  of  the  law.  Then  the  process  of  proving 
l infringement  is  both  cumbrous  and  costly, 
id  many  an  original  manufacturer  has  been 
ell-nigh  ruined  in  defending  his  rights.  Parlia- 
ient  has  at  length  listened  to  the  claims  of 
anufacturers,  and,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
le  of  the  last  Acta  passed  in  the  recent  session 
as  to  establish  a Register  of  Trade-marks, 
ider  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners 
' Patents.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
easure,  whioh  will  come  into  force  on  the  1st 
lly,  1876,  will  afford  a real  remedy  for 
le  present  anomalous  state  of  things,  inas- 
uch  as  it  will  allow  an  appeal  to  official 
icords  in  the  case  of  trade-marks  being 
rated.  The  now  arrangement  will  exclude  all 
umpedup  claims,  the  method  of  proof  will 
Bcourage  litigation,  and  manufacturers  will 
>sses3  a security  they  do  not  now  possess, 
here  are  eleven  provisions  in  the  Act,  which 
ay  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — From 
id  after  the  1st  of  July  next  no  person  shall  be 
(titled  to  institute  proceedings  for  infringement 
any  trade-mark  unless  the  same  has  been 
gistered.  It  must  be  registered  as  belonging 
' a particular  class  of  goods,  and  when  registered 
to  be  assigned  and  transmitted  only  in  con- 
Jxion  with  the  goodwill  of  the  business  con- 
ned in  Buch  particular  goods  or  classes  of 
)ods,  and  be  determinable  with  such  goodwill, 
be  registration  of  a trade-fnark  is  to  be  deemed 
1 be  equivalent  to  the  public  use  of  such  mark, 
id  the  registration  of  a person  as  first  proprietor 
a mark  will  be  primA  facie  evidence  of  his 
ght  to  tho  exclusive  use  thereof;  and  after 
le  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
igistration,  be  exclusive  evidence  of  his  right 
lereto.  A certificate  of  the  register  is  to  be 
ddence,  but  any  person  aggrieved  may  apply 
r an  order  of  the  Court  that  the  register  be 
ictified.  A trade-mark  may  consist  of  the  name 
an  individual  or  firm,  printed,  impressed,  or 
oven  in  some  particular  and  distinctive  manner, 

' a written  signature  or  copy  of  an  individual 
■ firm ; or  a distinctive  device,  mark,  heading, 
bel,  or  ticket ; and  manufacturers  are  allowed 
add  any  special  letters,  words,  or  figures 
led  as  a trade-mark  before  the  passing  of  the 
ct. 

In  America  the  law  on  the  subject  differs  in 
veral  respects  from  our  own.  The  only  Ameri- 
In  legislation  upon  these  marks,  Dr.  Hazeltine 
ys,  is  contained  in  the  Patent  Act  of  July  8th, 
*70,  sections  77  to  81  inclusive,  prior  to  which 
rte  this  subject  was  regulated  by  common  law, 
id  there  was  no  registration.  Though  the 
pde  of  obtaining  redress  for  infringement  is 
escribed  by  the  Act,  the  common  law  remedies 
p preserved,  and  may  be  enforced,  even  in  the 
nsence  of  registration.  The  applicant  for  a re- 
stration  must,  according'  to  law,  be  a person, 
|m,  or  corporation,  domiciled  in  the  United 
l&tes,  or  in  a foreign  country  where  similar 
ivileges  are  granted,  by  treaty  or  convention, 
American  citizens.  But  the  office  has  de- 
led that  Englishmen  may  register  trade-marks, 
the  supposition  that  English  laws  afford 
nilar  privileges  to  foreigners,  in  the  absence  of 


treaty  or  convention,  which  supposition  is 
erroneous,  and,  strange  to  say,  no  treaty  or  con- 
vention exists  between  the  two  countries  on  this 
subject. . The  application  for  a protection  is  made 
by  filing  in  the  Patent  Office  the  applicant’s  name, 
residence,  and  place  of  business,  a particular  de- 
scription of  the  goods,  and  the  class  of  merchan- 
dise to  which  the  trade-mark  is  to  be  applied,  a 
description  of  the  mark  itself,  with  facsimiles, 
the  duration  of  prior  use,  declaration  under  oath 
as  to  ownership,  and  correctnessof  the  description 
and  illustrations  filed.  When  the  applicant  is  a 
firm  or  corporation,  some  member  or  officer  must 
make  the  declaration.  The  duration  of  the  regis- 
tration is  for  thirty  years,  subject  to  a renewal 
for  a like  term  if  application  is  made  six  months 
before  the  expiration  of  the  original  term.  No 
provision  is  made  for  extension  beyond  sixty 
years,  when  the  proprietors  must  resort  to  their 
common-law  rights  and  remedies.  The  registered 
trade  - mark  used  on  articles  manufactured 
abroad  is  not  effective  unless  protected  by  regis- 
tration at  the  place  of  production.  The  official 
fee  for  the  original  or  renewal  term  is  twenty- 
five  dollars,  or  about  five  pounds.  The  law  pro- 
vides for  a remedy  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity 
for  infringement,  and  the  marks  may  be  trans- 
ferred the  same  as  copyrights. 

In  France  English  trade-marks  are  protected 
by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce.  The 
French  law,  which  took  effect  from  the  27th  of 
December,  1857,  requires  that  the  deposit  of 
trade-marks  shall  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  fifteen 
years.  For  example,  all  those  who  deposited  a 
mark  before  the  above  date,  were  obliged  to 
renew  it  before  the  27th  of  December,  1872,  and 
the  protection  from  the  deposit  will  last  for 
fifteen  years,  or  until  the  27th  of  December,  1887, 
when  it  will  again  have  to  be  renewed.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  French  law  on  this  subject 
is  exceedingly  stringent.  Here  is  a recent  case 
in  point.  A prosecution  for  the  forgery  of  a 
trade-mark  took  place  at  Bordeaux.  A merchant 
of  Paris,  named  Robin,  learned  a short  time  back 
that  a lithographer  of  the  first-named  town  had 
just  printed  5,000  labels  similar  to  his  own.  He 
at  once  instituted  proceedings,  and  discovered 
that  the  order  had  been  given  by  a merchaut  of 
Bordeaux,  who  had  received  the  commission  from 
a firm  at  Valparaiso,  to  which  the  labels  had 
been  already  sent.  A telegraphic  message  was 
despatched  to  the  authorities  in  that  port,  and 
the  parcel  was  seized  on  its  arrival.  As  the 
parties  who  had  instigated  the  forgery  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  French  justice,  M.  Robin 
attacked  the  merchant  and  the  lithographer,  who 
were  condemned  each  to  three  months’  imprison- 
ment, and  jointly  to  3,000  francs  fine,  and  the 
insertion  of  the  judgment  in  a certain  number  of 
public  journals.  Similar  protection  is  granted 
to  English  manufacturers  in  Germany  under  the 
law  passed  by  the  German  Parliament  on  the 
14th  of  November,  1874,  and  we  may  direct  the 
attention  of  all  persons  interested  to  Article  IX. 
of  that  law: — “With  respect  to  trade-marks 
which  are  protected  by  the  law  of  the  State, 
likewise  with  respect  to  such  marks  as  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1875  have  been 
accepted  universally  in  trade  as  the  known  mark 
of  a certain  tradesman,  no  one,  except  the  pro- 
prietors protected  by  law,  or  universally  acknow- 
ledged in  trade,  can  acquire  a right  to  such  by 
an  application  for  registration,  on  condition  that 
the  proprietors  shall  have  made  the  application 
before  the  1st  of  October,  1875.”  So  that  any 
English  firm  whioh  may  have  neglected  to  make 
application  (accompanied  by  a fac-simile  of  the 
work),  previously  to  that  date,  will  have  reason  to 
regret  the  omission,  Bince  aDy  one  can  use  in 
Germany  any  English  trade-mark  which  he  has 
registered.  The  present  or  any  subsequent 
registration  in  Germany  holds  good  for  only  ten 
years,  subject  to  any  alteration  before  the  end  of 
that  period  of  or  in  the  firm,  of  which  due  notice 
has  been  given  to  the  Court,  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  said  period  the  application  has 
to  be  renewed,  though  no  charge  is  made  for 
registration. 

The  entire  subject  of  merchants’  and  trades- 
men’s marks  is  curious  and  interesting.  Some 
twenty  years  ago  Mr.  W.  C.  Ewing  published  a 
valuable  work,  entitled  “ Notices  of  the  Mer- 
hants’  Marks  in  the  City  of  Norwich,”  which 
contains  eleven  engraved  plates,  illustrating  30S 
different  marks,  with  an  account  of  their  use 
and  origin.  And  as  early  as  1825  Mr.  Woodward 
wrote  a paper  on  this  subject,  which  was  read  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  accompanied  by  very 
accurate  drawings.  These  marks  appear  to 
have  been  in  general  use  for  about  three  cen- 
turies, namely,  from  1300  to  1600.  If  merchants 


gave  money  towards  the  building  or  restoration 
of  churches,  their  marks,  as  our  readers  know, 
frequently  a very  ingenious  amalgamation  of 
threaded  forms  and  tracery,  were  placed  in  the 
windows  in  honour  of  their  liberality.  This 
practice  is  thus  noticed  in  “Piers  Plowman’s 
Creed  ” : — 

“ Wyde  wyndowes  y- wrought, 

Y-wryten  ful  tkikke. 

Shynen  with  shapen  sheldes, 

To  shewen  aboute, 

With  merkes  of  merchauntea 
Y-medeled  betwene. 

Mo  than  twentie  and  two 
Twyse  ynoumbbred.” 

Coat  armour  in  early  times  not  being  allowed 
to  men  in  trade,  many  merchant  families,  in 
spite  of  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  Norroy, 
adopted  their  trade-marks  in  a shield  (see  an 
example  in  Boyne’s  “Tokens,”  plate  iii.,  No.  5), 
and  these  were  continued  by  their  descendants 
as  an  hereditary  distinction.  The  arms  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark  are  only  a trade-mark.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  these  signs  were  falling 
into  disuse,  and  were  not  confined  to  wealthy 
merchants  and  shipowners,  but  adopted  also  by 
shopkeepers.  They  are  partially  used  by  ship- 
brokers  at  the  present  day,  and  being  purely 
arbitrary,  cannot  well  be  systematically  clas- 
sified. 


A VISIT  TO  THE  BRIGHTON  RAILWAY 
WORKS. 

The  Brightonians  have  great  cause  to  respect 
the  railway  men  who  first  decided  to  establish 
the  locomotive  works  in  the  town,  for  it  has 
brought  an  inestimable  amount  of  life  and 
activity  to  the  place,  and  benefits  it  im- 
mensely. Unlike  the  people  of  Nottingham, 
who  are  said  to  have  opposed  the  establishment 
of  the  Midland  works  in  their  town,  and  which 
led  the  directors  to  place  them  in  Derby,  the 
Brighton  people  displayed  an  amount  of  fore- 
sight which  redounds  to  their  credit,  and  for 
which  future  generations  will  have  cause  to  bless 
them. 

Thanks  to  our  letter  of  introduction,  we  ob- 
tained in  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  general  foreman,  the 
most  courteous  and  intelligent  guide  that  could 
possibly  be  secured. 

We  commenced  our  round  of  inspection  by 
visiting  the  carriage  department,  where  we  saw 
“ bodies  ” and  “ underframes  ” being  constructed 
in  all  their  various  stages,  and  the  roofs  of  old 
carriages  being  raised  about  10  in.,  so  as  to 
allow  of  an  increased  height  or  head-room.  In 
the  construction  of  their  carriages  the  Brighton 
Company  use  teak-wood  for  the  underframes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sides  or  sole- plates, 
which  are  pitch-pine,  with  a 10-in.  by  ;lf-in. 
wrought-iron  plate  or  flitch  all  along  the  outsides  ; 
and  to  keep  all  bolts  uniform,  two  lines  are 
marked  from  end  to  end  of  the  side-plates,  and 
bolt-holes  are  drilled  so  that  their  centres  are 
on  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines,  showing  with 
what  nicety  and  exactness  all  the  minor  details 
are  carried  out.  We  could  here  see  how  the 
buffing  arrangement  is  made,  viz.,  by  two 
laminated  springs,  with  eighteen  plates  each, 
extending  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  under- 
frame, and  resting  upon  longitudinal  bearers 
framed  into  cross  transoms,  the  ends  of  the 
buffing  springs  being  fitted  intoshoes  connected  to 
ends  of  buffer  rods.  The  bodies  of  all  carriages 
are  of  mahogany,  and  some  of  the  side  panels 
are  of  exquisite  beauty,  showing  that  great  care 
is  exercised  in  selecting  the  logs  of  timber, 
as  also  in  the  cutting  of  it  up,  so  as  to  bring 
out  the  grain  or  flower  in  all  its  beauty. 
The  doors  are  fitted  with  “ Wheatley’s  ” spring- 
lock,  which  enables  the  passengers  to  close  the 
door  without  turning  the  handle.  It  reminded 
us  of  the  “ Campling  ” lock,  as  tried  on  the 
Great  Northern  and  Metropolitan  Railways.  The 
roofs  of  the  carriages  we  saw  were  made  double, 
the  inner  lining  being  ^-in.  mahogany.  The 
shop  in  which  the  carriage-work  is  carried  on 
is  well  provided  with  light,  two- thirds  of  the 
roof-covering  being  glass,  and  it  has  both  a 
cleanly  and  airy  aspect. 

All  springs  are  made  here,  both  for  carriages 
and  locomotives,  unless  the  men  are  too  busy  to 
get  them  out  fast  enough,  when  they  are  let  by 
contract  to  spring-makers. 

We  could  not  help  but  admire  the  way  in 
which  the  “general  joiner”  did  its  work.  This 
machine  saws,  planes,  moulds, rebates,  and  tenons, 
and  the  man  in  charge  seems  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  look  on  and  admire,  as  we  did  ourselves. 

The  Company  divide  their  locomotives  into 
five  classes, — A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E, — each  having 
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its  own  special  work  to  do  ; for  instance,  B class 
represents  express  engines. 

In  the  “loco”  repairing  shops,  two  overhead 
hy  draulio  travelling  cranes  render  great  assistance 
in  moving  about  the  engines,  which  vary  in  weight 
c or.  t-r.  i n inno  TVia  1 ‘ Rnrdp.au x ” 


engine  weighs  40  tons,  the  average  number 
undergoing  repairs  being  always  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  engines  in  all  conditions,  some 
without  the  outer  covering  or  “ lagging,”  others 
without  "wheels,  some  with  tubes  removed. 
To  any  one  of  an  engineering  turn  of  mind  this 
department  is  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

In  the  boiler-shops  we  saw  plates  varying 
from  12  ft.  to  18  ft.  long,  and  weighing  from 
10  to  18  cwt.  In  boiler-work  all  holes  are 
% in.  diameter,  and  drilled  with  such  accuracy  that 
the  plates  fit  exactly  over  each  other,  thereby 
requiring  neither  “rimering”  nor  “drifting,” 
which  is  not  on  any  account  allowed.  After 
completion  all  boilers  are  tested  by  hydraulic 
pressure  up  to  200  lb.  per  square  inch,  and 
registered  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
signed  by  two  responsible  foremen  and  a witness. 

We  were  struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  the 
running  shed,  which  contains  sixteen  roads 
taking  three  engines  each,  covered  by  a timber 
and  iron  roof,  with  a smoke  flue  to  each  standing 
for  carrying  away  smoke  when  the  fires  are 
lighted.  The  building  is  lime-whited  and  has  a 
bright  appearance,  contrasting  greatly  with  the 
soot  and  smoke-begrimed  engine  sheds  of  a few 
years  back. 

The  company  make  all  their  own  “ keys  ’ used 
in  keying  up  the  rails.  They  are  of  oak,  and  are 
compressed.  It  is  not  usual  on  all  railways  to 
use  oak  keys,  but  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway  like  them  best. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  everything  required  is 
made  on  the  spot,  without  seeking  extraneous 
help  from  railway  plant  contractors,  so  that  those 
in  charge  are  able  to  keep  a constant  and  strict 
supervision  over  the  various  details  in  the  several 
departments,  and  can  thereby  warrant  each  part 
of  the  work  to  be  the  beBt  of  its  kind.  To  this 
end,  they  use  in  making  boilers  only  the  very 
best  Yorkshire  iron  plates,  best  Yorkshire  scrap- 
iron  axles,  cast  steel  cranks,  and  the  leading, 
driving,  and  trailing  wheels,  are  all  of  Krupp’s 
steel. 

There  are  upwards  of  1,000  men  and  boys 
employed  in  the  various  departments  of  smithing, 
fitting,  erecting,  turning  and  boring,  pattern- 
making, carriage  and  wagon  building  ; and  at 
these  works  they  are  able  to  turn  out  nine  or  ten 
wagons  and  two  carriages  per  week.  Last  year 
about  twenty  locomotives  were  here  made. 

For  the  conveyance  of  passenger  and  goods 
traffic,  the  rolling  stook  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  must  always  be 
numerous,  and  we  found  upon  inquiry  that  they 
had  about  300  engines,  2,000  carriages,  and 
5,000  wagons. 

We  were  informed  that  from  the  first  day  of 
the  present  month  the  new  express  train,  con- 
sisting of  first-class  carriages,  and  including  a 
Pullman’s  drawing-room  car,  runs  every 
week-day  between  Victoria  and  Brighton.  The 
train  does  not  stop  at  any  intermediate  station, 
and  accomplishes  the  journey  each  way  in 
ono  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  express  leaves 
Victoria,  on  the  down  journey,  at  10.45  a.m., 
and  Brighton  for  Victoria  at  5.45  p.m. 

Our  visit  closed  with  a look  into  the  draw- 
ing office,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
specting some  elaborate  drawings  of  locomotives 
and  steamboats  used  for  the  Continental  traffic, 
and  we  bade  farewell  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  best  guides  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  meet  with. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  FINE  ART  OF 
INDIA. 

Attention  more  than  usual  is  now  likely  to  be 
called  to  our  possessions  in  India.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  useful  to  jot  down  a few  thoughts 
on  some  little-considered  phases  of  our  occupa- 
tion there, — looked  at  artistically,  and,  may  be, 
architecturally.  There  are,  of  course,  aspects  of 
a wide  field  of  view  in  so  vast  a country  as 
India  not  as  yet  caught  sight  of ; — peculiar  styles 


have  ever  produced.  Its  history,  again,  is 
not  only  unique,  and  its  beginnings  lost  in  the 
night  of  ages  gone  by,  but  is  of  very  singular 
interest  to  a northern  race  such  as  the  English  ; 
for  not  a few  of  the  primitive  thoughts  which 
now  lead  and  govern  men  here  came  originally 
from  this  far  east.  Of  the  ancient  and  all  but 
perfect  language,  the  Sanscrit,  it  need  only  be 
said  that  our  own  owes  not  a little  to  it,  and  that, 
looking  at  its  extreme  antiquity,  it  seems  strange 
enough  that  it  should  be  what  it  is,  and  so  copious 
and  complete.  Mysteries  enough  there  are  here 
for  the  curious,  it  is  certain.  We  must  need 
confine  ourselves  to  art  and  architectural  matters, 
and  here,  in  fact,  there  is  matter  enough  for 
thought  and  new  inquiry,  and  he,  indeed,  must 
be  dull  who  cannot  get  a something  out  of  it 
useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  the  first  place,  and  the  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  the  beginnings  of  the  art  of 
the  Hindoo  are  absolutely  lost  in  the  past. 
This  alone  would  make  it  a thing  all  but  unique. 
Of  the  Gothic  we  see  the  very  commencement, 
how  and  out  of  what  it  grew  up  ; and  the  same 
of  the  Romanesque  and  of  the  Roman.  We  can 
trace  all  these  more  or  less  distinctly  to  their 
commencement.  Again,  there  exist  throughout 
this  vast  country,  as  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  a far  greater  number  of  temples  and 
buildings  devoted  to  religious  purposes.  Every 
grove  and  out-of-the-way  valley  and  mountain- 
top  shows  some  ancient  chapel  or  temple,  ruinous 
or  not.  No  opportunity  would  seem  to  have 
been  missed,  so  that  the  skill  and  perseverance 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  India  found  ample 
soope  for  exercise.  But  very  little  indeed  of 
all  this  multitude  of  objects  has  been  as  yet 
even  roughly  sketched,  much  less  measured  and 
carefully  drawn  and  described.  There  is  an 
almost  infinite  field  for  future  effort  here,  not- 
withstanding many  photographs  ; and  if  this 
were  but  even  partially  done,  how  very  much 
more  should  we  know  of  the  people  of  India  ! 
These  things  cannot  deceive ; they  are  per- 
manent records  to  be  read. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  what  is  most  notable 
first  without  going  into  details.  An  art  and 
architecture  dating  from  a forgotten  and  un- 
recorded antiquity  cannot  be  alike  everywhere, 
and  through  so  many  successive  ages.  It  must 
needs  have  changed  more  or  less,  as  the  Gothio 
here  is  found  to  have  done.  What  took  here  a 
hundred  years  to  do  may  have  taken  with  the 
patient  Hindoo  a thousand  years.  But  of  this 
we  know  little  or  nothing  beyond  the  evidence 
furnished  by  the  few  sketches  and  drawings 
found  in  books,  and  from  the  few  fragments  to 
be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Indian 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  and  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  and  here  and  there,  may  be,  in 
other  places.  It  seems  a pity  that  casts,  at  least, 
of  all  the  architectural  fragments  of  Indian  or 
Hindoo  art  existing  in  London  oannot  be  got 
together  and  arranged  in  some  sort  of  order,  so 
that  these  differences  might  be  Been  at  a glance. 
What  opportunities  might  not  the  illustrious 
Prince  himself  now  visiting  that  vast  oountry 
have  of  adding  to  such  means  of  knowledge, 
probably  unique,  and  certainly  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  less  powerful  influence?  We  need  not 
take  from  the  native  races  what  is  so  clearly 
their  own,  but  we  may  make  records  of  it.  It 
may  be  added  here  that,  as  Colonel  Forbes 
(“Oriental  Memoirs”)  emphatically  tells  us, 
the  most  primitive  and  original  temple-work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  and 
in  the  wildest  spots,  where  seclusion,  beauty, 
and  sublimity  are  alone  to  be  found.  Many 
details  of  infinite  interest  might  here  bo  added, 
and  one  thought,  certainly  not  the  least,  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  viz.,  that  in  these  secluded 
temples  the  ruling  idea  which  built  them  is 
always  symbolically  to  be  found, — a primeval 
thought  in  the  old  world,— that  of  the  creative 
power.  No  material,  again,  would  appear  to  have 


and  phases  of  fine  art,  and  certainly  of  aruhi- 
* — o»wl  oo-ati  of  “construction,”  to  be  found 


tecture,  and  even 
nowhere  else.  The  climate,  the  soil,  the 
character  of  the  natural  productions,  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  are  all  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  that  great  country,  while  the  humanity  of 
it,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  wide  enough  apart 
from  anything  the  northern  nations  of  the  earth 


been  too  costly  for  the  Hindoo’s  idea  of  his 
, -i-  u:-  woo  in  « realise  his  ideal  ” 


temple.  His  object  was  to 
as  far  as  that  could  be  done.  We  find  temples 
built  entirely  of  white  marble,  of  vast  extent, 
containing  a whole  multitude  of  chambers,  with 
interior  apartments  inlaid  with  mosaics,  of 
cornelian  and  agate,— all  hand-work,  be  it 
observed,  a fact  not  a little  noteworthy  and 
indicative  of  much. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  too,  that  these 
temples  have  their  walls  and  roofs,  and  support- 
ing columns,  covered,  not  only  with  the  most 
elaborate  ornamental  details,— foliage,  conven- 
tional and  natural,  and  designed  ornaments;  but 
the  animal  life  and  the  human  life  of  the  country 
are  to  be  found  represented  in  abundance,  so 


that  the  then  actual  life  of  the  time  in  whi 
the  temple  was  built  might,  by  sufficient  paii 
taking,  be  reproduced,  as  the  late  SirG.  Wilki 
son  and  others  have  done  so  well  for  Egypt, 
is  indeed  surprising  to  find,  as  we  see  into  t 
matter,  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  at 
adequately  to  do  this.  Looking  to  our  intert 
in  the  country,  and  at  our  relations  with  t 
races  which  inhabit  it,  this  ought  to  be  arnendt 
Is  it  not  a public  duty  ? It  is  utterly  beyo 
any  private  means.  We  have  been  referring 
the  built  temples ; but  there  are  all  over  In< 
cavern  temples,  of  a Btrange  and  peculiar  intere 
as  those  of  Gaya,  Salsette,  Elephanta,  Elio: 
&c.  Conjecture  has  failed  here ; the  strangi 
and  most  out-of-the-way  origins  have  be 
ascribed  to  these  cave  temples ; so  wild  and  i 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  Egyptians,  the  Ma< 
donians,  and  even  the  Jews  have  been  at  divt 
times  credited  with  the  authorship  and  executi 
of  these  wonderful  “caves.”  Of  course,  th 
are  indigenous  to  the  country  and  the  people 
it ; and  could  we  but  get  at  the  date  of  them, 
might  help  much  to  unravel  their  mystery.  It 
a land  of  wonderful  things,  hardly  at  all  as  3 
explored. 

We  can,  in  thus  glancing  at  the  cavern. temj 
construction  of  the  Hindoo,  hardly  miss  spec 
mention  of  those  at  Ellora,  situated  near  t 
ancient  Hindoo  capital  of  Deogher,  in  the  p: 
vince  of  Aurangabad.  We  can  but  just  touch 
it,  as  without  drawings,  and  carefully-measur 
drawings  too,  it  must  convey  but  little.  Nothi 
on  this  earth  can  well  be  more  striking  and  av 
inspiring  than  tho  sight  of  the  ruins  of  an  abi 
doned  city,  — without  inhabitant,  and  w 
nought  but  ruins  and  silence, — with  but  now  a 
then,  may  be,  a wild  animal  crossing  an  emj 
street.  Such  is  this  forgotten  oapital.  H 
full  of  cave-temples,  containing  a whole  mine 
architectural  and  archaeological  lore.  T 
temples  are  full  of  an  almost  endless  diversi 
of  sculpture,  of  ourious  carvings,  and  trace:| 
and  mythological  designs.  There  is  no  cluej 
all  these,  say  the  travellers,  to  guide  us  tc^ 
trace  of  the  hands  by  which  they  were  desigm. 
or  even  to  the  names  of  the  populous  and  pow; 
ful  nations  by  which  they  were  executed.  Th; 
empire  has  passed  away  without  a record  a, 
without  a name.  But  these  colossal  caverns 
theirs  remain,  and  may  one  day  or  another  tell  t 
secret.  The  religion,  by  the  way, — and  it  is  nc 
worthy, — which  gave  incentive  to  their  constr, 
tion,  yet  exists.  No  natural  accident,  we  n 
here  learn,  was  ever  missed  by  the  older  of  I 
world’s  architects.  We  may  have  ingenuities 
abundance  in  our  railways, — the  material  poe 
of  modernism,  by  the  way, — a purely  mechani 
one ; but  in  one  of  these  temples  advantage  1 
been  taken  of  the  mere  fall  of  a river,  and  t 
cascade  from  it  falls  down  in  front  of  the  rc 
archway-entrance  to  it,  and  so  forms  a wind 
or  door,  we  might  say,  of  pure  blue  water, 
clever  bit  of  “ architecture  ” enough,  it  must; 
allowed. 

We  might  go  on  to  well-nigh  any  length, 
tho  subject  is  right  full  of  inventive  wond< 
both  in  the  way  of  architecture  and  stone-cutti. 
but  must  forbear,  noticing  only  the  fact  t 
most,  though  not  all,  of  these  cave  temples 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  god  Siva  £ 
his  consort  Bhavani,  a primaeval  creed. 

The  architecture  of  India,  throughout 
whole  extent  of  the  country,  is  not,  of  cou) 
confined  to  temples,  whether  cave  temples 
built  temples,  but  there  are  domestic  buildii 
and  dwelling-houses,  as  there  must  need 
everywhere.  These  are  singular  enough, 
their  own  way,  when  wo  get  to  examine  the 
that  is,  as  far  as  we  can  by  the  light  which 
at  present  have,  which  is  scanty  enough.  Th 
constructions,  though  not  so  solid  as  the  tern 
work,  are  not  all  of  wood,  as  many  might  s 
pose;  they  are  not  all  mere  log  huts..  Th 
are  ancient  houses  of  red  Bandstone,  with  sb 
roofs,  supported  by  slender  and  delicately-car 
columns.  These  are  at  times  garden  surround 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  nearness  of  a ri’ 
This  house-building,  be  it  noticed,  is  not  the  sa 
all  over  the  country,  but  differs  in  each  provir 
so  that  opportunities  will  offer  in  the  prim 
journey  for  comparison  of  different  kinds 
human  habitation,  and  may  be  comparison  w 
our  own  more  “ civilised  ” house-building.  M 
that  is  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  which  c 
not  be  transplanted,  there  is,  but  many  thi 
too  there  are,  and  must  be,  which  may  aft 
hints  for  a something  better  here.  There  i 
tainly  is  in  India,  as  in  England,  house-builc 
from  the  very  highest  to  the  very  humblest. 

We  hope  to  return  to  the  general  quest 
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>f  the  peculiar  fiue  art  generally  of  the  Hindoo, 
>ut  cannot  end  this  glance  at  its  architecture 
without  a word  as  to  the  power  of  colour  pos- 
lessed  by  the  native  races  of  India.  Common 
t would  seem  to  be  to  the  whole  country,  even 
f not  to  the  whole  East.  It  is  impossible  to 
nvent  anything  more  harmonious,  and  eye- 
latisfying  than  the  coloured  decorative  art  of 
he  Hindoo,  wherever  and  on  whatever  it  may 
>e  found.  The  woven  fabrics  are  at  times  well 
ligh  perfection ; for  not  only  are  all  the  colours, 

0 many  in  number,  good  and  full  in  themselves 
md  taken  separately,  but  when  together  they 
larmonise  and  blend  together  in  the  most  per- 
ect  and  beautiful  way,  and  a soft  and  pleasing 
iffect  is  got  beyond  imitation.  We  say  nothing 
it  present  of  the  effect  of  the  hand-work  in  this 
rork.  May  it  not  here  do  much  to  assist  the 
ye,  and  even  educate  it_?  All  our  work  is  the 
esult— and  we  are  proud  of  it — of  the  perfeot, 
my  be,  but  still  unconscious,  machine.  All  the 
oloured  decorative  work  of  India  we  have  ever 
tudied  has  been  hand. work,  whether  fra g- 
lents  from  a building  or  in  woven  fabrics  and 
resses.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  material  first 
a ground. work  for  the  colour, — not  a thing  to 
e missed,  for  the  very  same  colour  on  a dif- 
irent  material  would  widely  differ, — would  be, 
erhaps,  lost.  It  may  be  that  the  architecture 
f the  Hindoos  is  away  from  us,  can  in  nowise 
e practically  applied  anywhere  here  ; but  this 

1 not  the  case  with  the  coloured  fabrics.  Here 
something  is  to  be  got ; and  would  we  could 

9e  but  a little  of  the  genuine  stuff  of  the 
[indoo  in  our  shop-windows.  Such  would  in- 
eed  be  lessons  in  colour  ! 


THE  DUTIES,  RESPONSIBILITIES,  AND 
PRIVILEGES  OP  THE  ARCHITECT. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
ssooiation  for  session  1875-76  was  held  on 
riday,  the  5th  inst.,  when  the  president  (Mr. 
)hu  S.  Quilter,  A.R.I.B.  A.)  delivered  an  opening 
Idress. 

In  his  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  Quilter  said 
J entered  upon  his  duties  as  President  of  the 
ssooiation  with  the  determination  of  fulfilling 
lem  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  He  was 
lankful,  however,  that  the  success  of  the  Asso- 
ation  did  not  depend  upon  his  management,  for 
9 was  supported  by  so  many  earnest  and  able 
illow- workers  that  he  felt  every  assurance  in 
jceptiug  the  responsibilities  of  his  office.  He 
intinued  as  follows:— The  duties  of  the  com- 
ittee  and  officers  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ation  have  become  increasingly  onerous  year 
T year,  owing  to  its  extent,  growth,  and 
■ospective  influence  upon  the  profession.  Ic 
>w  numbers  nearly  700  members,  although 
ily  claiming  to  be  the  junior  society,  having  for 
3 sole  object  the  education  and  advancement  of 
,e  students  of  the  profession.  This  increasing 
fluence  is  the  natural  consequenoe  of  the  rapid 
ivelopment  of  the  architectural  profession.  The 
3SOciation  has  hitherto  supplied  the  means  of 
Struction  which  the  colleges  and  schools  have 
me  for  other  professions ; aud  when  we  consider 
at  the  whole  of  this  work  has  been  voluntary, 
must  be  admitted  that  the  success  has  been 
ry  great,  especially  as  the  requirements  which 
has  been  called  upon  to  meet  are  of  quite 
Ddern  invention.  A century  ago  scarcely  five- 
jd-twenty  architects  could  be  found  in  the 
lited  Kingdom;  now,  London  alone  contains 
arly  a thousand,  and  more  than  twice  that 
.mber  are  spread  over  the  numerous  provincial 
vns.  One  of  the  consequences  of  this  enormous 
srease  has  been  a demand  for  increased  skill, 
th  the  consequent  division  aud  subdivision  of 
b duties  of  the  architect.  In  former  times  the 
iployment  of  an  architect  was  exceptional ; his 
ice  was  ordinarily  supplied  by  the  builder, 
less  in  the  case  of  a building  of  great  import- 
3e  and  considerable  expense.  The  architect 
s then  compelled  to  embraoe  within  his  prac- 
s the  varied  works  of  an  engineer,  surveyor, 
istructor,  and  decorator ; but  now  the  whole  of 
) engineering  work  is  undertaken  by  several 
larate  professions.  Surveying  is  not  only  a 
tinct  division,  but  is  also  subdivided  into 
intity  and  measuring  surveyors,  land  surveyors, 
l valuers,  and  further  divisions  of  the  profes- 
a are  now  rapidly  taking  place.  Constructive, 
lorative,  ecclesiastical,  domestic,  and  muni, 
al  works  have  their  special  architects,  who  are 
pared  to  meet  the  demand  for  special  skill  in 
h of  the  numerous  branches.  Nor  is  this  re- 
; a matter  to  be  wondered  at.  So  great  is . 


the  competition  in  every  branch  of  our 
profession  that  nothing  short  of  the  most 
persistent  application  can  ensure  success 
in  any  one  of  them,  and  the  practice  of 
special  study,  which  has  hitherto  only  been  sub- 
mitted to  as  a necessity,  must  before  long  be 
accepted  as  a rational  and  desirable  object  to  be 
attained.  “ Know  what  you  have  to  do,  and  do 
it,”  was  the  advice  given  to  the  talented  author 
of  the  “ Seven  Lamps,”  and  it  well  expresses  the 
great  principle  of  success  in  the  practice  of 
architecture  as  well  as  of  every  other  art.  We 
are  all  students,  either  entering,  or  about  to 
enter,  upon  the  practice  of  our  profession ; and 
nothing  can  be  more  important  than  that  we 
should  have  a definite  understanding  as  to  what 
we  have  to  do  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
do  it.  With  this  view  I purpose  devoting  a 
short  time  to  the  consideration  of  “ the  duties, 
responsibilities,  and  privileges  of  the  architect.” 
Before,  however,  entering  upon  these  three  divi- 
sions of  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of  plaoe 
to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  what  is  meant  by 
an  “architect.”  The  name,  which  signifies  the 
“chief  workman,”  more  clearly  expresses  what 
he  was  in  former  times  than  what  he  now  is ; for 
the  various  trades  connected  with  building  have 
become  so  divided,  and  have  consequently  caused 
a want  of  general  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  works,  that  it  has 
taken  from  the  architect  his  position  of  chief 
workman,  and  he  has  now  become  the  general 
director  of  the  whole  : he  is  the  mind  controlling 
and  giving  intention  to  the  movement  of  the 
body,  his  knowledge  must  include  every  work 
necessary  to  complete  his  idea,  and  he  calls  them 
into  action  in  the  same  manner  as  an  artist 
selects  the  various  colours  on  his  palette  to  form 
an  harmonious  picture.  The  architect  is  no 
longer  a leader  of  a band  of  independent  artistic 
workmen,  each  having  his  individual  skill  and 
taste  upon  which  he  can  rely  without  any  par- 
ticular instruction  or  direction  from  the  architect, 
who  has  now  to  prepare  every  detail,  to  work 
out  every  problem  of  construction,  and  to  take 
into  consideration  every  accessory,  before  giving 
his  instructions  ; and  even  then  he  has  to  keep 
a sharp  oversight  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  see 
that  his  instructions  are  accurately  fullowed. 
Many  and  fallacious  are  the  opinions  of  the 
public  as  to  what  an  architect  is.  Some  imagine 
him  to  be  an  ideal  personation  of  artistic  ability, 
whose  word  or  sketoh  is  sufficient  to  create  “ a 
thing  of  beauty”  which  shall  be  a“  joy  for  ever”  ; 
whilstothers  look  upon  him  simply  as  a mechanical 
individual  who  is  required  to  provide  so  much 
brains  in  consideration  of  so  much  per  centage. 
These  errors  are  not  tobe  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
so  undecided  an  opinion  is  held  on  this  subject 
by  the  profession  itself.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  public  will  ever  place  the  architect  in 
that  position  which  he  has  a right  to  claim  until 
bis  duties,  responsibilities,  and  privileges  are 
more  clearly  defined ; and  if  architects  them- 
selves cannot  agree,  the  public  will  suit  its 
varying  fancies,  and  architects  will  be  tossed 
from  pillar  to  post,  the  abused  of  all,  and  trusted 
of  none.  A sober  unprejudiced  consideration  of 
the  duties  of  an  architect  will  readily  supply 
sufficient  material  to  form  a fair  opinion  upon 
the  subject.  In  general  terms,  the  architect  may 
be  described  as  the  artistic  and  constructive 
adviser  of  his  client,  and  the  less  he  has  to  do 
with  the  business  transactions  (as  a party  to 
them)  between  his  olient  and  those  employed  to 
execute  the  work,  the  better  for  his  position,  for 
the  only  way  in  which  he  should  be  associated 
with  any  contract  or  agreement  iB  in  the  position 
of  an  independent  adviser.  This  will  free  him 
from  any  supposed  bias  in  favour  of  the  employer, 
and  remove  any  possibility  of  a doubt  as  to  his 
acting  with  perfect  impartiality  between  both 
parties.  A general  impression  prevails  that  the 
architect  is  the  agent  of  his  client,  bound  to 
stand  by  his  interests  whether  just  or  not;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial,  as  by  accepting 
such  a principle  he  lays  himself  open  to  suspicion, 
and  unless  he  is  a very  keen  man  of  business,  he 
becomes  fair  game  for  every  unprincipled  work, 
man  to  dupe,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  business 
to  look  after  his  client’s  interest,  and  the  work- 
man’s to  do  all  he  can  to  over-reach  it.  Such  is 
the  result  of  this  vicious  principle,  and  nothing 
but  a rigid  stand  on  the  honour  of  the  profession 
could  remove  the  impression.  The  employer  or 
originator  of  any  work  in  which  an  architect’s 
skill  is  required  does  not  seek  the  aid  of  an 
architect  in  the  same  way  in  which  an  aggrieved 
person  seeks  that  of  an  attorney,  but,  having 
explained  to  him  the  general  character  of  the 
work  he  wishes  carried  out,  he  then  asks  his 


advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the 
execution  of  his  wishes.  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  architect  is  to  ascertain 
with  great  care  and  definiteness  the  views  of  his 
client ; many  of  them  may  be  mistaken,  but  the 
mistake  will  generally  be  found  to  arise  from  a 
want  of  technical  knowledge,  and  this  may  be 
set  right.  But  every  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  object  which  the  promoter  has  in  view,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  architect  should 
divest  himself  of  every  preconceived  idea,  and 
ascertain  by  patient  investigation  and  tentative 
suggestions  upon  what  his  client’s  views  are 
based.  Much  labour  may  be  saved,  and  many 
misunderstandings  prevented,  by  a careful  atten- 
tion to  these  points.  In  short,  the  architect  must 
not  forget  that  it  is  his  duty  to  give  the  best  effect 
he  can  to  his  client’s  views.  Possibly  they  may 
not  at  first  commend  themselves  to  his  taste,  but 
no  architect  lias  any  right  to  insist  upon  his 
client  adopting  his  own  theories  in  matters  of 
taste,  and  if  it  is  found  impossible  for  both  to 
agree,  it  would  be  far  more  disoreet,  and  show 
a nobler  spirit,  for  the  architect  to  suggest  that 
his  client  should  seek  the  assistance  of  some  one 
more  likely  to  comply  with  his  wishes,  than  to 
force  upon  the  client  a work  which  will  always 
be  a source  of  vexation  and  annoyance.  This  is 
a hard  doctrine,  especially  to  a young  arohiteot 
anxious  to  do  his  best,  and  make  his  mark  while 
he  wishes  to  retain  his  client,  but  I commend 
the  practice  to  all  who  wish  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  the  profession.  It  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  architect  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  is  a 
member  of  an  honourable  profession,  and  he  is 
bound  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  raise  a 
high  standard  of  honour  in  all  his  transactions, 
by  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  actions,  whether 
suggested  by  clients  or  others,  that  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profession.  The 
temptation  is  often  very  strong,  and  the  worldly 
advantage,  or  fear  of  offending  one  whose 
interests  you  are  anxious  to  secure,  are  great 
inducements  to  yield;  but,  apart  from  higher 
motives,  the  sense  of  honour  towards  our  fellow- 
members  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  our  en- 
gaging  in  any  undertaking  which  we  should  not 
like  others  to  know.  I regret  very  much  that 
it  should  be  necessary  to  urge  such  warnings  as 
these,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  race  for  wealth 
which  has  caused  so  muoh  moral  dishonesty 
among  many  classes  of  Booiety,  has  also  given 
rise  to  aot'ons  on  the  part  of  members  of  our 
profession  which  are  not  likely  to  bring  credit 
upon  those  who  have  engaged  in  them.  The 
next  duty  of  the  architect,  after  clearly  ascer- 
taining the  wishes  of  his  client,  is  to  bring  his 
own  knowledge  and  experience  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  in  older  that  he  may  advise  as  to  the 
best  meaus  of  carrying  out  the  work.  And  here 
his  abilityand  character  find  their  greatest  develop  - 
ment.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  bring 
every  faoulty  which  he  possesses  to  bear  upon 
his  work,  and  at  no  point  is  any  weakness  or 
ignorance  of  his  duties  more  likely  to  be  evident, 
for  not  only  will  he  be  compelled  to  show  that  he 
has  grasped  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  his 
client,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  suggest  the 
best  means  to  be  adopted  in  executing  every  part 
of  the  work ; and  lastly,  he  must  have  a sound 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  whole, 
in  order  that  his  client  may  decide  before  he  has 
gone  too  far  as  to  the  advisability  of  proceeding 
or  modifying  his  ideas.  This  latter  requirement 
is  the  great  bugbear  of  the  young  architect,  who 
is  always  sanguine  that  he  can  get  the  work  done 
much  cheaper  than  any  one  else,  and  is  fearful  of 
naming  too  high  an  amount  lest  his  client  should 
abandon  his  intention ; but  a diligent  study  of  this 
duty  will  well  repay  the  labour,  and  save  many  a 
dispute  afterwards,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
duties  of  an  architect  to  give  his  olient  a reliable 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  works  that  he  is  asked  to 
design,  and  any  attempt  to  delegate  this  duty  to 
the  surveyor  is  an  injury  to  the  position  of  the 
architect.  This  doeB  not,  however,  imply  that 
he  should  be  either  a quantity  surveyor  or  a 
valuer ; their  duties  are  quite  distinct,  and  are 
in  no  way  interfered  with  by  this  duty  of  the 
architect.  Having  completed  these  preliminary 
duties,  his  next  duty  is  to  prepare  such  instruc- 
tions and  details  as  will  enable  those  employed 
to  execute  the  works.  The  particulars  of  this 
part  of  the  work  of  an  architect  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description;  nor  need  I 
stay  to  refer  to  the  duties  of  the  surveyor  in 
preparing  the  quantities;  but  we  next  come  to 
the  duties  of  the  architect  in  superintending  the 
execution  of  the  works,  and  I would  refer  to 
these  particularly,  because  great  laxity  and  want 
of  carefulness  is  often  shown  here ; and  it  is  to 
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b3  feared  that  it  generally  arises  from  a want  of 
practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  architect, 
and  this  arises  from  the  imperfect  education  on 
practical  subjects  which  the  present  system  of 
pupilage  gives  rise  to ; and  it  does  not  relieve 
the  architect  from  his  duty  because  he  has  a 
clerk  of  the  works  who  attends  to  such  matters. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  architect’s  duty  to  prepare 
his  design,  but  also  to  know  how  the  design  is 
to  be  executed  in  every  particular.  It  is,  I be- 
lieve, a general  impression  among  olerks  of  works 
that  it  is  their  business  to  make  any  alterations 
that  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  architect’s 
design  to  be  executed ; but  no  more  mischievous 
theory  could  exist,  as  it  implies  that  the  design 
and  the  construction  are  quite  distinct  matters, 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  design  of 
any  work  to  be  dependent  on  its  construction. 

I cannot  but  refer  here  to  the  great  advantages 
which  are  afforded  to  the  young  architect  by  the 
classes  of  the  Association,  and  especially  the 
class  of  construction,  in  which  the  detailed  work 
of  every  trade  is  described  and  illustrated,  and  I 
have  been  astonished,  in  looking  through  the 
papers  of  last  session,  at  the  amount  of  really 
useful  information  that  has  been  collected  ; in 
fact,  it  has  struck  me  that,  notwithstanding  our 
already  over-crowded  literature,  we  are  sadly  in 
want  of  an  architect’s  technical  handbook.  This 
completes  the  duties  of  the  architect,  for  sinoe 
the  introduction  of  the  separate  profession  of 
measuring  and  quantity  surveyors,  the  measuring- 
up  and  adjustment  of  the  accounts,  as  well  as  the 
preparation  of  quantities,  falls  into  their  hands, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
the  profession  is  increasing  will  result  in  a more 
uniform  and  satisfactory  method  of  measuring 
builders’  work  ; for  it  is  a great  drawback  to  the 
system,  which  is  otherwise  so  desirable,  that  the 
various  ways  in  which  works  are  measured  up  will 
often  make  a difference  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  in  the 
builder’s  account.  Much  more  might  be  said 
upon  this,  but  it  is  Dot  within  our  province. 
Before  I leave  this  portion  of  our  subject  I take 
the  opportunity  of  directing  attention  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  Association,  and  of  pointing 
out  the  manner  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
assist  the  student  in  obtaining  that  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  I have  already 
referred  to  the  Class  of  Construction,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  study  of  the  science  of  building, 
with  especial  reference  to  a knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  various  trades  ; and  in  addition  to 
this  a class  has  recently  been  formed  to  study 
the  theories  of  construction,  in  order  to  afford 
the  student  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  higher 
branches  of  the  science.  The  artistic  part  of  an 
architect's  duties  are  well  provided  for  by  the 
two  Classes  of  Design  and  the  Class  of  Colour 
Decoration.  The  elementary  Class  of  Design 
gives  the  younger  student  instruction  in  the 
general  principles  of  design,  and  a definition  of 
the  various  styles  that  have  been  employed  during 
the  different  periods  of  English  history.  The  senior 
class  prepares  the  members  for  carrying  this 
knowledge  into  practice,  and  by  designs  for 
special  subjects  under  certain  restrictions,  affords 
opportunities  for  overcoming  obstacles  whioh  are 
sure  to  present  themselves  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  an  architect.  The  Class  for  Colour 
Decoration  provides  the  means  of  studying  one 
of  the  special  branches  which  are  taken  up  by 
some  architects,  and  other  classes  could  readily 
be  formed  in  a similar  manner  for  the  practice 
of  design  in  furniture,  stained  glass,  and  many 
similar  subjects,  if  a sufficient  number  of  mem- 
bers were  willing  to  unite  for  that  purpose. 
There  is,  however,  a want  of  unity  of  purpose  in 
all  these  classes,  and  I can  only  suggest  one  means 
by  which  they  can  all  be  brought  to  work  together, 
and  that  would  be  by  making  it  the  object  of  each 
to  prepare  the  students  for  the  various  divisions 
of  the  Architectural  Examination.  There  are 
also  classes  for  the  study  of  land  surveying 
on  the  one  part,  and  water-colour  drawing  on 
the  other, — subjects  associated,  although  not 
intimately  connected,  with  architecture ; but  we 
must  now  pass  on  to  consider  some  of  the 
responsibilities  of  architects.  This  is  a difficult 
matter  to  deal  with,  and  requires  extremely  care- 
ful consideration,  for  unfortunately  there  are 
many  points  of  great  importance  to  the  pro- 
fession that  have  not  been  legally  deoided,  or  as 
to  which  the  decisions  given  have  as  often  been 
upon  the  one  side  as  upon  the  other.  But  I 
cannot  believe  that  this  is  a good  and  sufficient 
reason  for  avoiding  the  question,  as  was  sug- 
gested at  the  Conference  a short  time  ago.  Surely 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  any  society  that 
claims  to  have  the  interest  of  the  profession  at 


stake,  to  devote  its  energy  to  the  removal  of 
these  doubtful  points,  and,  if  necessary,  to  get 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  a general  code 
of  laws  affecting  the  profession.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  supposed  that  an  architect  is 
responsible  for  every  matter  that  goes  wrong  in 
a building  ereoted  according  to  his  designs, 
whether  the  error  arise  from  careless  workman- 
ship or  unforeseen  contingencies  ; in  fact,  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  the  British  Medical 
Journal  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seriously 
discussed  the  liability  of  architects  for  murder, 
owing  to  the  faulty  construction  of  some  drains  ; 
and  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  archi- 
tects have  been  held  responsible  for  the  faults 
and  delinquencies  of  the  workmen  employed  in 
carrying  out  works  from  their  designs.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  error  arises  from  a mistaken 
view  of  the  duties  of  the  architect ; for  if  he  is 
supposed  to  be  the  agent  of  the  employer,  and 
his  duty  to  consist  in  seeing  that  the  interests  of 
the  employed  are  protected,  such  may  naturally 
be  the  consequence ; but  if  the  architect  takes 
the  position  I have  advocated,  as  the  pro- 
fessional adviser  of  his  client,  and  as  an 
impartial  umpire  between  all  parties  in  the 
matter,  he  will  be  free  from  any  such 
liability,  and  the  only  ground  upon  which 
he  can  be  held  responsible  would  be  the  most 
reasonable  one  of  want  of  knowledge  or  ability 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession, — a responsi- 
bility which  no  architect  having  any  claim  to  the 
title  would  for  a moment  hesitate  to  assume; 
and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  profession  to 
give  to  all  qualified  architects  such  evidence  of 
their  qualification  as  would  enable  the  public  to 
know  that  they  were  incurring  a risk  in  employ- 
ing any  one  in  the  capacity  of  an  architect  who 
did  not  possess  the  necessary  evidence  of  his 
fitness.  This  has  been  attempted  partially  by 
means  of  the  Architectural  Examination  ; but 
until  the  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  whole  pro- 
fession, and  no  one  allowed  to  practise  without 
first  giving  proof  of  his  ability  to  perform  the 
duties  of  an  architect,  it  is  vain  to  expect  the 
public  to  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  an  archi- 
tect’s qualifications,  and  any  tyro  who  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  friends  can  commence  to 
practise  as  an  architect,  and,  trusting  to  his 
good  luck,  with  the  assistance  of  a few  clever 
draughtsmen,  may  delude  his  clients  into  a belief 
that  he  is  a duly-qualified  architect,  until  some 
irreparable  blunder  dispels  the  vain  delusion. 
This  brings  us  to  consider,  lastly,  the  privileges 
which  belong  to  the  architect,  and  I fear  their 
enumeration  will  not  occupy  much  time,  for  so 
long  as  we  are  content  to  scramble  among  the 
common  herd  for  the  chance  of  picking  up  a few 
guineas,  it  would  be  well  to  say  little  about 
privileges ; these  can  only  be  claimed  by  those 
who  are  willing  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 
fession, both  by  a careful  study  and  preparation 
for  its  duties,  as  well  as  by  a strong  determina- 
tion to  withstand  any  attempt  at  lowering  its 
standard.  The  architect’s  privileges  are : con- 
fidence and  reliance  on  the  part  of  those  for 
whom  he  acts ; a submission  to  his  opinion 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  his  art ; and  a 
ready  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  The 
attainment  of  all  these  may  appear  Utopian, 
but  if  so  it  is  the  result  of  the  unstable  condition 
of  the  profession ; and  the  architect  who  is 
the  best  qualified  for  his  duties  is  compelled 
to  submit  to  treatment  which  is  ungenerous  and 
disgraceful,  because  there  are  others  in  the 
profession  who  find  such  submission  the  only 
way  of  covering  their  failings.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  I am  crying  down  the  profession, 
or  attempting  to  make  out  the  evils  to  be  worse 
than  they  really  are ; a careful  perusal  of  our 
periodical  publications  will  reveal  a state  of 
affairs  quite  as  bad  as  I have  described,  and  my 
only  object  in  drawing  attention  to  them  is  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  some  remedy  for  the  evil, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  removed  if  it  is  passed 
over  as  a matter  not  calling  for  attention.  I 
have  a very  strong  objection  to  anything  like  a 
radical  reform,  as  it  often  cures  one  evil  by  sub- 
stituting three  others  for  it ; but  I hold  that  the 
cure  is  to  be  gained  by  an  increase  of  con- 
servative principles,  and  the  avoidance  of  any 
cliques  or  party- spirit.  To  conclude,  I would  ask 
your  attention  whilst  I endeavour  to  apply  this 
matter  to  the  object  of  our  gathering  this 
evening.  It  may  be  said,  and  justly,  that  I have 
said  a great  many  things  which  everybody  knows, 
and  it  may  possibly  be  thought  that  the  subject 
is  of  very  little  practical  use  ; but  if  I can  suc- 
ceed in  impressing  upon  the  younger  members  of 
the  Association  the  necessity  of  a high  standard 
of  attainments  for  an  architect  who  wishes 


to  Btand  well  in  the  profession,  I shall  feel 
have  done  something  towards  raising  the  pre 
fession  of  architecture  to  that  position  which  i 
should  ocoupy ; and,  judging  from  the  man 
evidences  I have  seen  of  ability  among  th 
numerous  members  of  the  Association,  I am  coi 
vinced  that  we  have  within  our  ranks  sufficier 
power,  if  rightly  developed,  to  accomplish  fc 
the  profession  all  the  objeots  which  I hav 
endeavoured  to  reoommend.  I have,  therefor* 
thought  it  desirable  in  my  remarks  to  ait 
rather  at  the  result  than  the  means,  and  to  la 
before  you  some  reason  for  an  earnest,  persisten 
unanimous  effort  to  do  our  utmost  as  membei 
of  an  honourable  profession  to  raise  and  mail 
tain  the  highest  possible  standard. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  1 
Mr.  Quilter  for  his  address. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  seconding  the  motio: 
said  that  Mr.  Quilter’s  address, following  upon  tl 
reports  of  the  various  classes  of  the  Associatio: 
had  very  appropriately  dwelt  upon  the  subjei 
of  education.  One  point  worthy  of  special  no 
was  that  the  Association  had  increased  in  nun 
bers  because  it  was  really  educating  the  profe 
sion.  Now  although,  as  a very  old  member  < 
the  Association,  he  (Mr.  Spiers)  was  natural 
only  too  proud  to  see  it  occupying  its  preset 
position,  yet,  as  a member  of  the  profession,  1 
would  rather  see  the  Institute  occupying  tl 
position  of  usefulness  now  held  by  the  Associ 
tion.  Ho  thought  that  the  Institute,  as  tl 
senior  and  chartered  body  of  the  professio 
ought  to  have  long  ago  undertaken  the  work 
education  carried  on  by  the  Association.  Whe 
forty  years  ago,  the  Institute  was  establishe 
there  were  very  few  architects  in  London,  ai 
the  number  of  Fellows  did  not  amount  to  mo 
than  forty.  At  that  time,  when  the  term 
artioles  was  seven  years,  it  was  not  so  necessa 
to  provide  for  any  system  of  education  suppl 
mentary  to  that  of  the  office,  and  it  was  thei 
fore  not  surprising  that  the  Charter  of  t 
Institute  said  nothing  as  to  providing  for  t 
education  of  the  young  architect.  But  no 
circumstances  were  greatly  changed ; the  pi 
fession  had  greatly  increased,  but  the  term 
pupilage  had  decreased  to  three  years.  T 
number  of  subjects  with  which  the  young  arc' 
tect  was  now  expected  to  acquaint  himself  vt 
so  greatly  augmented  that  it  was  futile  to  ho 
that  he  could  master  them  all  in  three  years, 
was,  therefore,  necessary  that  he  should  be  al 
to  avail  himself  of  such  supplementary  means 
professional  education  as  were  afforded  by  t 
Association.  Everybody  would  admire  the  spi 
of  “ self-help  ” which  had  characterised  t 
efforts  of  the  younger  men  of  the  profession 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association,  but 
maintained  that  this  work  of  professional  edui 
tion  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Institute,  a 
he  believed  that  until  the  Institute  did  take 
up  it  would  never  thoroughly  command  t 
respect  of  the  profession.  Curiously  enouj 
thestrongest  opponent  to  the  Institute’s  becomi 
an  educational  body  was  Professor  Donalds 
who  was  deservedly  respected  as  the  instruc 
of  probably  half  of  the  living  architects 
eminence.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  see  tl| 
the  Institute  was  losing  ground  because  it  p 
sistently  neglected  the  subject  of  education, 
the  Institute  would  become  the  recognii 
school  of  instruction  for  the  profession, 
influence  would  increase,  not  only  with  the  p 
fession,  but  with  the  public.  This  would  soo 
or  later  be  generally  admitted,  and  the  ti 
would  come  when  the  Association  would  h: 
a portion  at  least  of  its  work  transferred  to  > 
Institute. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR 
STORIES. 

The  first  Opera-house  in  England  and  the 
Theatre  to  which  the  People  went  in  Boat.' 
The  rude  old  theatres  in  which  Shakspq 
and  his  fellows  played  had  long  stood  amor 
the  narrow  lanes  and  mean  alleys  which  frin 
the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  flagless,  neglec: 
and  desolate,  when  the  bells  of  St.  M 
Overy  pealed  out  their  merry  welcome  to  * 
king  who  had  come  to  claim  his  own.  The  j 
old  actors,  who  had  fought  and  bled  in  the  r< 
cause,  were  wild  with  joy  at  the  prospect 
resuming  their  old  dominion  over  the  thou{ 
and  feelings  of  delighted  audiences.  Thei 
shabby  playwrights  who  had  been  starving 
their  dingy  garrets  once  more  wreathed  in  sre 
their  thin  white  faces,  and  came  forth  hopef 
into  the  light  of  day,  cheering  frantici 
Pvhodes,  the  old  prompter  at  the  Blackfr 
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Theatre,  who  had  turned  bookseller  in  the  village 
at  Charing,  deserted  his  little  shop,  and  in  com. 
pany  possibly  with  young  Kynaston,  the  draper, 
Bhouted  a welcome  to  the  king.  Sir  William 
Davenant,  who  had  won  his  knighthood  on  the 
battle-field,  and  been  appointed  poet  laureate  by 
Charles  I.,  for  whom  he  had  fought  and  suffered, 
he  who,— if  a tradition  in  which  there  is  nothing 
improbable  may  be  believed, — was  Shakspeare’s 
godson,  hurried  from  Charterhouse-square,  whore 
he  had  established  some  kind  of  musical  enter- 
tainment, to  shout,  and  shake  hands,  and  laugh, 
and  clap  shoulders,  and  cheer,  and  congratulate’ 
with  as  much  energy  and  heartiness  aB  the  best 
of  thorn.  It  was  a wild,  merry  time  for  London, 
but  the  change  was  in  no  place  so  brightly  hope- 
ful and  joyous  as  it  was  in  the  hearts  of  the  old 
actors  and  playwrights. 

The  theatres  were  soon  once  more  in  tho  full 
flow  of  their  popularity,  one  was  opened  in 
Drury-lane, — the  Cockpit, —by  Rhodes;  Davenant 
opened  the  old  Bull  Theatre  in  Clerkenwell,  but 
from  thence  wont  to  a larger  building  in  Salis- 
bury-court,  Fleet-street,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  granary  of  old  Salisbury  House,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  pious  citizens.  Afterwards  he 
migrated  to  a more  pretentious  theatre  outside 
London,  on  the  south  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Great  changes  were  then  beginning  to  be  made 
in  connexion  with  theatrical  entertainments.  In 
the  place  of  the  boys  and  young  men  who,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  and  James  I.,  had  played 
the  female  parts,  women  began  to  appear,  to  the 
great  disgust  and  indignation  of  the  Puritans, 
and  of  many  others,  who  were  so  far  justified  in 
their  abuse  of  these  women  actors,  that  with  all 
their  charms  and  talents  they  made  the  name  of 
actress  shameful,  and  the  term  “ Miss,”  by  which 
they  were  first  designated,  an  insult  to  every 
virtuous  woman. 

At  last  arose,  in  the  year  1671,  a wonderful 
new  theatre,  far  outshining  in  its  size,  conveni. 

' ®°ces>  appliances,  and  architectural  pretensions, 
all  that  had  been  before.  This  was  the  Duke’s 
Theatre,  in  Whitefriars,  designed,  it  is  said,  by 
Wren,  and  decorated  by  Grinling  Gibbons,  which 
; Dry  den  afterwards  described  as  “ the  gaudy 
i house,  and  “like  Nero’s  palace, shining  all  with 
gold.’’  It  faced  the  river,  and  had  a landing- 
place  for  the  convenience  of  the  orowds  who 
still  came  to  the  theatres,  as  they  did  in 
Shakspeare’s  time,  by  water,  carriages  being 
few,  public  conveyances  scarce  or  not  yet 
known,  and  the  streets  and  suburban  l’oads  and 


villages  very  daugerous  after  dark.  These  things 
were  referred  to  by  Dryden,  who,  when  advo- 
eating  the  advantages  of  the  provincial  theatre  in 
Drury-lane  for  the  aristocratic  residents  in  the 
Strand  and  Westminster  over  this  City  Theatre 
in  Dorset-gardens,  which  he  stigmatised  as  the 
resort  of  “ cits,”  said  : — 

“ Our  house  relieves  the  ladies  from  the  frights 
Of  ill-paved  streets  and  long  dark  winter  nights.” 

Of  the  other  house,  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  and 
first  English  Opera-house,  in  the  latter  stage  of 
its  existence,  when  deserted  and  ruinous,  after 
patchwork  alterations  to  increase  its  height,  with 
other  additions  and  mutilations  of  successive 
years  and  varied  uses,  it  was  awaiting  its  final 
removal,  we  give  a Bketch  from  a print  published 
shortly  after  its  final  destruction.  Of  what  it  was 
like  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  gilded 
barges,  with  silken  awnings,  and  crowds  of  small 
boats  brought  gaily-attired  and  eager  thousands 
to  feast  their  eyes  and  ears  within  its  walls, 
we  may  obtain  some  idea  from  the  rude  copper- 
plate engraving  which  the  old  dramatist  who 
held  tho  now  obsolete  post  of  City  poet  or 
deviser  of  Lord  Mayors’  Shows,  Mr.  Elkanah 
Settle,  appended  to  his  published  play  of  “ The 
Empress  of  Morocco.”  This  play  Sir  William 
Davenant  first  performed,  and  for  it  the  author 
contrived  some  remarkable  mechanical  effects  iu 
connexion  with  some  famous  new  scenery.  A 
copy  of  this  plate  was  recently  given  in 
Cassell’s  “ Old  and  New  London,”  a work  of 
great  interest  and  value,  now  in  the  conrse  of 
publication.  The  theatre  was  one  of  the  great 
London  lions  in  the  year  of  its  opening,  and  the 
citizens  were  very  proud  of  it,  although  some 
in  authority  desperately  opposed  it.  The  river 
brought  it  ribboned,  belaced  and  beplumed 
gallants,  with  broad-brimmed  hats  worn  over 
huge  curling  flaxen  wigs,  costly  silks,  Batins,  and 
velvets,  gleaming  and  flashing  jewelry,  and 
coarse,  indecent  jokes,  to  make  the  masked 
beauties  smile  or  blush,  or  the  pretty  orange- 
wenches  leer  and  laugh,  and  Fleet-street  was 
filled  with  the  great  swaying  gilt  coaohes,  drawn 
by  strong  Flemish  horses,  conveying  stately 
dames  and  other  noble  personages  to  it  by  land. 
Picture  them,  and  fancy  you  hear  the  cries  of 
the  coachmen  and  the  running  footmen,  squab- 
bling for  precedence  or  room  in  the  smoky 
red  light  of  flaming  torches,  in  which  light  also 
the  noisy  boatmen  and  bargemen  are  shouting, 
swearing,  and  quarrelling.  Listen  with  your 
mind’s  ear  to  the  shrieks  of  timid  women,  afraid 


oi  drowning  ; to  the  oaths  of  angry  citizens  and 
8 tout  apprentice  youths,  crowding  into  a com. 
pact  mass,  struggling  and  fighting  for  admission 
at  each  of  the  three  front  entrances ; and  add  such 
other  incidents  and  things  as  your  imagination 
will  readily  enough  furnish,  when  “ if  yon  only 
fancy  hard  enough,”  you  may  declare  that  you 
paid  a visit,— of  course,  by  water,— to  the  first 
English  opera-house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames. 

Sir  William  Davenant  probably  witnessed, 
when  in  France,  the  advent  in  Paris  of  a travel- 
ling itinerant  player,  whom  all  the  world  now 
knows  as  Moliere,  and  who,  in  the  year  1663,  pro- 
duced his  first  famous  comedy  of  “ L’Etourde,” 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  author  of  a well- 
known  work  on  horsemanship,  under  whom 
Davenant  fought  as  a lieutenant-general  of 
ordnance,  translated  into  English.  With  this 
comedy,  prepared  and  adapted  for  the  stage  by 
Dryden,  the  new  theatre  in  Dorset-gardens  opened, 
the  piece  being  called  “ Sir  Martin  Marplot  ” ; but 
Sir  William  did  not  live  to  witness  that  event, 
and  the  company  was  consequently  managed  by 
his  widow,  aided,  probably,  by  the  ingenious 
Settle.  She  was  one  of  the  first  ladies  who  trod 
the  stage  in  England,  and  was  also  almost  the 
only  one  who  retained  her  reputation  as  a re- 
spectable woman  after  doing  so. 

Prior  to  the  year  1600,  musical  art  was  in  this 
country  at  a very  low  ebb,  being  confined  to 
sacred  chants  and  hymns  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  tho  rude  Bimple  ballads  of  the  people,  with,  in 
polite  Bociety,  more  elaborate  productions  in  the 
way  of  madrigals  and  love-songs.  Towards  the 
close  of  Cromwell’s  life  Sir  William  Davenant 
had  introduced  a species  of  dramatic  music, 
which  the  Puritans  allowed  to  be  performed,  as 
not  partaking  of  the  supreme  wickedness’  of 
stage-plays.  These  were  introduced  in,  or  at 
the  back  of,  a house  in  whioh  the  Earls  of 
Rutland  had  formerly  resided,  near  the  Charter- 
house,  by  Smichfield,— where  the  last  of  the 
City  poets,  poor  Elkanah  Settle,  died  in  1724,— 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  popular  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  was  projected  for  the  new 
theatre.  The  result  of  this  idea  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  first  opera  deserving  the  name, 
based  on  Shakspeare’s  “Tempest,”  with  Dryden’ s 
modifications,  in  1673,  and  with  “ expensive 
scenery,”  such  as  was  first  seen  at  this  house. 

Lady  Davenant  was  assisted  in  the  manage- 
ment of  her  theatrical  property  by  the  famous 
actors,  Betterton  and  Harris,  and  by  her  eldest 
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son,  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  who  afterwards  grew 
eminent  as  a lawyer  and  politician.  And, 
by-the-bye,  if  we  are  to  give  the  palm  “ where 
merit  points  ’tis  due,”  it  is  hardly  fair  to  award 
the  whole  credit  of  introducing  regular  scenery 
on  the  stage  so  exclusively  to  Sir  William 
Davenant,  seeing  that  when  he  wrote  masques 
for  the  Court  of  Charles  I.,  in  which  royal  and 
noble  personages  were  the  actors  and  actresses, 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  scenes  and 
pieces  of  trick  machinery  prepared  for  these 
performances  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  that  it  was 
his  widow  and  her  sou,  who,  assisted  probably 
by  the  well-known  mechanical  ability  of  Settle, 
devised  such  things  for  the  Dorset-garden,  or,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  the  Salisbury  Court 
Theatre. 

The  dramatio  opera  of  the  “Tempest,  or  the  Ln- 
chanted  Island,”  with  such  tricks  as  we  now  see  in 
pantomimes,  was  followed  by  that  of  “ Macbeth,” 
similarly  treated,  and  by  “ Psyche,”  probably 
an  operatic  adaptation  from  the  Court  spectacle 
of  Moliere,  and  other  musical  pieces,  in  some  of 
which  singers  and  dancers  from  France  were  in- 
troduced, making  the  performances  at  the  City 
house  constantly  increasingly  attractive,  so  that 
the  king’s  company  of  players  in  the  provincial 
or  suburban  house  in  Drury-lane  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  empty  benches,  and  a vacant  ex- 
chequer. For  this  reason,  on  the  burning  down 
of  the  old  Cockpit  Theatre,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  was  also  employed  to  devise  and  ereot  for 
his  Majesty's  servants  a new  theatre,  in  which  all 
the  appliances  and  means  for  lighting,  scenery, 
and  machinery,  enjoyed  at  the  City  house  by  the 
Duke’s  servants,  should  be  obtainable.  The  new 
theatre  was  completed  and  opened  in  1674,  and 
glorious  but  immoral  John  Dryden’s  services 
were  secured  for  its  inauguration,  just  as  they 
had  been  for  the  opening  of  the  Fleet-street  play- 
house, in  which  also  several  of  his  best  known 
plays  were  originally  produced.  It  was  in  the 
opening  address  spoken  on  this  occasion  that 
Dryden  admitted  that  the  new  theatre  was 
inferior  in  points  of  decoration  and  attractive- 
ness to  that  whiohhe  had  deserted,  saying  : 

“ A plain-built  house,  after  so  ong  a stay 
■Will  send  you  half  unsatisfied  away, 

■When  fallen  from  your  expected  jjorup,  you  had 
A bare  convenience  only  is  design’d. 

You,  who,  each  day,  can  theatres  behold. 

Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold, 

Our  mean  ungilded  stage  will  scorn,  we  fear, 

And  for  the  homely  room  disdain  the  cheer. 

They  who  are  by  your  favours  wealthy  made 
With  mighty  sums  may  carry  on  the  trade  : 

We  broken  bankers,  half-destroyed  by  lire, 

With  our  small  stock  to  humble  roofs  retire,— 
Pity  our  loss,  while  you  their  pomp  admire  1 
For  fame  and  honour  we  no  longer  strive  : 

We  yield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  live, 

Unable  to  support  the  vast  expense,— 

Who  build  aud  treat  with  such  magnificence 


That,  like  ambitious  monarch  of  the  age, 

They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage.  _ 

Yet,  if  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allow’d, 

We,  in  our  plainness,  may  be  justly  proud. 

’Twere  folly  now  a stately  pile  to  raise, 

To  build  a play-house  while  you  throw  down  plays, 
While  scenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign, 

And  for  the  pencil  you  the  pen  disdain.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  old  play-goer, 
whose  immortal  diary  will  ever  be  popular, 
Pepys,  was  one  of  the  most  frequent  admirers  of 
the  performances  at  the  Duke’s  Theatre.  There 
he  saw  “ The  Changeling”  played,  after  a long 
withdrawal  of  twenty  years,  to  appreciative 
audiences.  There  he  pronounced  “ ‘ The  Bond- 
man’  an  excellent  play  and  well  done,”  Betterton 
being  thought  peculiarly  excellent.  There  he 
went,  when  disappointed  by  the  empty  condition 
of  the  King’s  Play-house,  to  see  a new  play  called 
“The  Queen’s  Maske,”  in  which  one  of  the 
greatest  parts,  that  of  Cupid,  was  played  by  a 
little  boy.  There,  on  other  occasions,  as  he  tells 
ns,  he  saw  several  other  new  and  old  plays,  and 
there  it  was  once  his  good  fortune  “ to  sit  by  a 
most  pretty  and  most  iogenuons  lady,”  who,  he 
adds,  “pleased  me  much.”  At  another  time,  while 
in  the  same  theatre  witnessing  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant’s  opera  of  the  “ Siege  of  Rhodes,  ’ he  tells 
how,  “ by  the  breaking  of  a board  over  our 
heads,  we  had  a great  deal  of  dust  fell  into  the 
ladies’  necks  and  the  men’s  haire,  which  made 
good  sporte.”  He  also  notes  that  on  this  occasion 
the  king  was  present.  On  another  occasion,  when 
visiting  the  rival  house,  he  says, — “But  strange 
to  see  this  house,  that  used  to  be  so  thronged, 
now  empty  since  the  Opera  began  ; and  so  will 
continue  for  a while,  I believe.” 

It  was  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset-gardens,  during 
the  representation  of  “ Macbeth,”  as  mutilated 
and  murdered  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  that  the 
wealthy  young  rake,  Mr.  Scroop,  had  the  sword 
of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  run  through  his  body 
in  one  of  those  play-house  quarrels  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  uncommon. 

At  length,  only  eleven  years  after  its  opening, 
the  glory  and  grandeur  of  Sir  William 
Davenant’s  new  theatre  suddenly  collapsed. 
The  King’s  and  the  Duke’s  company  amalga- 
mated,  and  in  1682,  London  having  so  changed 
its  aspect  that  the  City  was  no  longer  fashion- 
able, removed  to  the  theatre  in  Drury-lane. 
The  house  in  Dorset-gardens  was  let  for  concerts, 
and  to  wrestlers,  swordsmen,  and  prize-fighters, 
rope-dancers,  tumblers,  conjurors,  and  other 
performers,  whose  announcements  figure  pro- 
minently  among3t  the  advertisements  of  the 
time.  In  one  of  April  24th,  1700,  for  instance, 
we  read  of  a curiously  combined  entertainment, 
consisting  of  aconoert  and  a prize-fight  between 
one  Joseph  Thomas  and  a Mr.  Jones,  from  North 


Wales.  A year  or  two  before,  the  place  was  used 
for  the  drawing  of  a penny  lottery,  and  a scheme 
was  afloat  to  revive  its  former  glories  in  1703, 
when  Queen  Anne,  who  did  much  for  the  reform 
and  purification  of  the  stage,  legally  ended  its 
ohanoe  of  restoration,  so  that  it  was  perforce 
abandoned  by  the  arts  of  amusement,  and 
turned  into  a woodyard  and  saw-pit,  for  which 
purpose  it  appears  to  have  been  partially  pulled 
down.  Thus  degraded,  it  remained  until  1720, 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  when  Strype  mentions 
it  in  his  continuation  of  Stow.  Remains  of  it  were 
still  in  existence  when  the  New  River  Company 
established  their  offices  in  Dorset-gardens, 
and  when  gas  was  introduced  by  Winsor,  the 
German,  whose  first  experiment  therewith  was 
tried  at  the  then  new  Adelphi  Theatre.  Tho  first 
great  gas-works  were  erected  on  the  site  of  tho 
first  great  playhouse,  in  which  King  Charles  the 
merry,  with  all  his  gay  ladies  and  dissipated 
courtiers,  had  seen  the  first  scenery,  listened  to 
the  first  attempt  at  anything  like  a concert  of 
instrumental  music,  heard  the  first  opera,  Been 
the  first  ballet,  witnessed  the  first  mechanical 
stage-tricks,  and,  for  the  first  time,  been  intro- 
duced  to  a stage  lighted  with  innumerable  con- 
cealed lamps  and  candles  arranged  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  those  jets  of  gas  which  now 
fringe  the  “ wings  ” and  “ sky-borders  ” of  the 
modern  theatre. 

When  the  great  gas-works  are  removed  from 
the  river’s  bank  at  Whitefriars,  we  wonder  what 
new  thing  will  arise  there.  It  will  be  odd  if 
some  other  new  idea  there  finds  expression  and 
development,  as  from  rumour’s  lips  we  learn  i 
it  may. 

NEW  SURGICAL  HOSPITAL  AT 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

The  foundation-Btone  of  this  building  was  laid 
on  the  30th  ult.  by  Mr.  Marshall  Fowler.  The 
elevation  is  being  carried  out  in  red  pressed 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  relieved  with  black 
bricks  and  ornamental  string-courses.  The  portion 
now  in  course  of  erection  consists  of  two  blocks,. 
vjz.  : — The  administrative  department  and  tho 
south-east  (Marshall  Fowler)  wiDg.  The  former 
contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  medical  officer  s 
room,  matron’s  room,  Burgery  office,  operating 
ward,  with  kitchen,  scullery,  washhouse,  andi 
other  accommodation.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
block  is  a large  convalescent  ward  to  contain 
three  beds,  six  beds  for  special  cases,  and  bed-j 
rooms  for  the  various  officials,  servants,  &c.  Ini 
the  basement  are  three  large  store-olosets.  The 
other  block  forming  the  south-east  wing  contains 
on  the  ground-fioor  an  accident  ward,  two  beds) 
and  a main  ward  with  ten  beds.  This  ward  has 
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also  a bath-room  and  water-closets  attached  in 
addition  to  a nurse’s  room  and  a store-room.  On 
the  first  floor  the  arrangement  is  precisely  the 
same  as  on  the  ground-floor.  The  building  is 
so  arranged  that  three  extra  wings  can  be  erected 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  south-east  wing.  The 
administrative  department  is  also  so  combined 
that  four  wings  can  be  worked  in  it.  The 
hospital  will  now  contain  thirty  beds  for  patients, 
and  when  the  other  wings  are  erected  it  will 
accommodate  102  beds.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  present  building  is  4,500Z.  exclusive  of  land 
and  furnishings.  Mr.  E.  E.  Clephan  is  the  archi- 
tect ; Mr.  J.  Gibb,  builder ; and  Mr.  C.  Gibson, 
clerk  of  works.  The  complete  hospital  is  arranged 
for  120  beds. 


NEW  ASYLUM  NEAR  GLASGOW. 

Tiie  new  and  commodious  Lunatic  Asylum 
connected  with  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow,  and 
situate  at  Woodlie,  near  Lenzie,  was  formally 
opened  the  other  day,  by  Mr.  Maxtone,  Chair- 
man of  the  Parochial  Board,  several  members  of 
Parliament,  and  a number  of  influential  citizens 
of  Glasgow,  assisting  at  tho  ceremony.  The  now 
building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architec- 
ture,  and  has  been  built  from  plans  by  Messrs. 
James  Salmon  & Son.  The  whole  range  of 
buildings  is  over  700  ft.  long  and  450  ft.  broad, 
and  occupies  about  six  acres  of  ground.  The 
most  imposing  features,  perhaps,  in  the  exterior 
view  are  the  two  towers  rising  from  the  centre 
of  the  structure,  and  which  are  of  combined 
eleganoeand  strength.  There  is  also  an  appro- 
priate JlSche  surmounting  the  chapel.  All  the 
details  of  the  exterior  are  in  keeping  with 
each  other,  and  the  whole  structure  is  in 
harmony  with  its  natural  surroundings.  In  the 
interior  the  arrangements  are  on  the  requisite 
scale  of  completeness.  The  ohapel  is  seated  to 
accommodate  400  persons ; it  is  appropriate^ 
ornamented  ; the  principal  window  being  fitted 
with  three  divisions  of  stained  glass,  representing 
“Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.”  This  part  of  the 
work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Edin- 
burgh. Close  to  the  dining-hall,  in  which  400 
persons  can  partake  of  their  meal  at  one  sitting, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  corridor,  is  the 
kitchen,  GO  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  broad,  and  having 
a spandrel  roof  about  30  ft.  in  height.  The 
provision  made  for  culinary  operations  in  the 
kitchen  is  of  approved  kind,  and  will  allow 
of  the  preparation  of  food  for  no  fewer  than 
1,000  persons,  this  number  including  servants 
and  attendants,  being  the  maximum  ever  ex- 
pected to  reside  on  the  premises  at  one  time. 
The  arrangements  in  tho  block  of  buildings 
to  bo  used  for  laundry  purposes  are  also  on 
a correspondingly  extensive  scale,  the  motive 
power  being  provided  by  a 12-horse  power 
horizontal  engine,  connected  with  a largo  well 
by  direct-acting  pumps.  In  a separate  range  of 
buildings  are  the  workshops,  to  accommodate  the 
inmates  in  carrying  on  various  useful  trades. 
The  necessary  accompaniment  of  recreation,  too, 
has  not  been  neglected,  the  hall  devoted  to  this 
purpose  being  on  the  second  flat  of  the  building. 
Its  dimensions  are  about  90  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  at 
the  widest  part,  and  being  fitted  with  a platform 
which  can  be  made  available  for  musical  or 
dramatio  entertainments.  A similar  plan  hn9 
been  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  tho  male  and 
female  departments  of  the  asylum,  each  class  of 
patieuts  being  provided  with  a comfortable  day- 
room,  furnished  with  tables,  couches,  chairs,  and 
bookcases.  In  the  dormitories  considerably  more 
space  has  been  allowed  for  each  patient  than  is 
required  by  law.  Tho  sanitary  arrangements, 
also,  have  received  attention,  every  apart- 
ment, large  and  small,  being  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  while  lavatory  and  bath  accommoda- 
tion has  been  externally  provided  throughout 
the  whole  premises.  In  all  there  are  110  single 
rooms  for  patients,  or  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  accommodation,  as  compared  with 
the  proportion  of  2 per  cent,  usually  provided  in 
Continental  lunatic  asylums.  As  a further 
instanco  of  the  oare  which  has  been  exercised 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, it  may  be  mentioned  that  a hand- 
some corridor,  with  glass  roof  and  sides,  leads  to 
the  chapel.  Along  this  corridor  flowers  and 
plants  have  been  tastefully  disposed,  so  that  in 
case  of  inclement  weather  it  shall  form  an 
agreeable  promenade  indoors.  The  Barony 
Parochial  Board  bought  the  estate  on  which  the 
asylum  is  situated,  extending  to  167  acres,  in 
1852,  the  price  paid  being  56Z.  per  acre.  Origi- 
nally it  was  intended  that  the  asylum  should 
cost  58,000Z.,  but  the  plans  were  afterwards 1 


modified  with  a view  to  provide  larger  dormi- 
tories and  day-iooms.  The  accommodation  of 
the  adminisirative  department,  which  at  present 
is  for  400,  can  be  readily  extended,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  800  or  1,000  patients.  The  alterations 
in  the  plans,  increased  cost  of  wages,  and  other 
additional  expenses  not  anticipated,  raised  the 
original  estimate  to  139,446Z.  14s.  10d.,  of  which 
127,7792.  3s.  3d.  have  been  paid.  A suitable 
residence  for  Dr.  Rutherford,  the  medical  super- 
intendent, stands  to  the  north  of  the-  asylum, 
and  a large  porter’s  lodge  at  the  entrance-gate. 
There  are  only  thirty  patients  in  the  asylum  at 
the  present  time,  but  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments will  soon  be  complete  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  remaining  portion  of  such  afflicted 
persons  as  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board.  After  the  formal  opening  there  was  a 
religious  service,  a luncheon,  and  a conver- 
sazione. 


ORGANS  IN  CHURCHES. 
in  re  st.  Mary’s  woolnoth. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “An  Architect,” 
is  somewhat  positive  in  his  reply  to  my  remarks 
as  to  the  effeot  of  the  ground-floor  position  on  an 
organ.  I did  not  write  by  any  means  so  muoh 
at  random  as  he  supposes. 

I am  quite  acquainted  with  the  choir  of 
St.  Paul’s  (and  do  not  understand  why  I should 
be  supposed  not  to  be),  and  know  exactly  where 
the  organ  stood.  “An  Architect”  thinks  the 
deterioration  of  its  effect  could  not  be  the  want 
of  space,  because  there  were  “ oceans  of  space  ” 
before  and  behind,  &c.  But  does  he  not  see 
that  placing  an  organ  under  an  arch  at  one  side 
of  the  avenue  of  the  choir  is  a totally  different 
thing  from  placing  it  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  speak, 
straight  down  the  centre  aisle,  and  not  against 
the  side  wall  ? That  is  surely  enough  in  itself 
to  account  for  the  deterioration  of  the  effect; 
and  it  would  have  been  just  the  same,  I believe, 
if  it  had  been  raised  to  the  same  level  as  before, 
or  perhaps  worse,  as  the  sound  would  then  have 
been  driven  down  by  the  soffit  of  the  arch  im- 
mediately over  the  instrument.  But  it  is  the 
side  position  that  does  the  mischief,  and  the 
placing  of  an  organ  so  as  to  destroy  its  unity  of 
effect.  There  is  a move  now  for  getting  organs 
out  of  the  centre  of  cathedrals,  for  the  sake  of  a 
“ vista,”  and  then  architects  seem  to  think  they 
may  pack  the  pipes  away  anywhere.  I noticed 
au  instance  in  Worcester  Cathedral  the  other 
day,  where  the  organ  has  been  placed  in  a side  arch 
of  the  choir ; but  as  it  will  not  all  go  in,  the  pedal 
reed-pipes,  the  most  powerful  in  the  organ,  are 
to  be  seen  standing  along  the  floor  iu  the  choir- 
aisle  behind  the  piers,  like  naughty  buys  put  in  a 
corner,  where  they  must  make  a sufficiently 
astounding  noise  in  the  ears  of  casual  passers-by, 
and  enjoy  a completely  separate  existence  from 
that  of  the  instrument  of  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  form  a part. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  placing  organs 
on  the  floor,  “ An  Architect " quotes  Mr.  Hop- 
kins as  against  it.  I have  not  his  book  at  hand; 
but  I read  and  made  copious  notes  from  it  a long 
time  since,  and  am  strongly  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Hopkins  himBelf  somewhere  makes  a 
remark  as  to  the  increased  resonanoe  derivable 
from  the  floor  under  certain  circumstances.  At 
any  rate,  I have  heard  the  verbal  opinion,  in 
favour  of  placing  organs  low,o£  one  of  the  first, — 
probably  the  first, — of  living  organ-players;  and 
having  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  playing  on  organs  in  all  kinds  of  posi- 
tions, have  had  some  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  on  the  point.  Of  course,  material  is  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  A marble  or  stone  floor 
is  not  resonant;  and  an  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  a wooden  gallery  in  that  case, 
by  bringing  a greater  quantity  of  resonant 
material  in  direct  connexion  with  the  pipes. 
But  the  raising  of  the  instrument  from  the  floor 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  I can  see.  And 
even  if  it  were  admitted  to  be  an  advantage 
in  a cathedral,  where  there  is  ample  height,  it 
is  quite  a different  thing  in  an  ordinary-sized 
church,  where  the  exaltation  of  the  organ  to  a 
gallery  brings  the  larger  pipes  close  to  the  roof. 
Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  space  under  an  organ,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion  that  it  is  much  more  important  to  have  space 
over  it.  I have  frequently  played  on  organs  in 
high  galleries,  and  have  always  considered  them 
most  disadvantageously  situated  for  effect,  and 
(what  is  more  to  the  purpose)  have  heard  the 
lamentations  of  organ. builders  who  have  been 
compelled  against  their  will  to  build  instruments 
in  that  position.  I remember  hearing  a well- 


known  builder,  after  listening  to  one  of  his  own 
organs  in  a gallery,  observe,  that  if  he  had  not 
known  what  was  in  the  instrument,  he  should 
have  said  it  was  a very  bad  one ; that  it  did  no: 
matter  what  you  put  in  an  organ  when  it  was 
in  such  a position,  for  it  could  never  sound  well ; 
that  if  it  were  in  the  body  of  the  church  it  would 
be  a totally  different  thing;  and  soon.  Depend 
on  it,  the  “ organ-loft”  is  only  a shade  better  (if 
at  all)  than  the  “organ-chamber.”  On  the  other 
hand,  it  fell  to  my  lot  once  to  accompany  300  voices 
at  a choir  festival  on  a small  and  incomplete  organ, 
situated  in  what  I regard  as,  musically  speak- 
ing, the  ideal  position  fora  church  organ,  viz.,  on 
the  floor  at  the  west  end  of  tho  nave.  The  instru- 
ment seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  very  inadequate 
to  the  occasion,  but  it  turned  out  quite  other- 
wise, and  formed  an  ample  support  to  the  large 
body  of  voices,  in  a way  in  which  it  would  never 
have  done  had  it  been  mounted  in  a gallery  and 
sounding  over  their  heads  into  the  roof.  The 
combination  of  the  instrument  with  the  singers 
is  another  consideration  not  to  be  overlooked 
now  that  it  is  universally  admitted  that  tho 
proper  place  for  those  who  lead  the  singing  is  on 
the  ground-floor  with  the  congregation. 

Before  writing  this  letter  I visited  St.  Mary’s 
Woolnoth,  and  saw  how  the  organ  stood,  and  where 
it  is  to  stand.  It  must  have  had  nearly  all  the 
disadvantage  that  could  arise  from  position  in  a 
gallery;  the  gallery  having  been  high  up,  and  with 
a flat  ceiling  over  it,  while  the  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation sat  in  a “ well  ” beneath,  shut  in  by 
galleries.  The  organ  could  have  been  properly 
heard  nowhere  but  in  the  galleries,  as  I have  had 
opportunity  of  noticing  in  more  than  one  church 
of  exactly  similar  construction.  It  is  now  to  be 
placed  in  the  angle  of  the  ground  floor  to  the 
north  of  the  chancel.  The  best  place  by  far 
would  be  the  centre  of  the  north  side  (as  the 
church  is  square  there  is  no  choice  as  to  sides), 
but  probably  seat-room  is  wanted  here.  In  the 
place  chosen  it  will  be  partially  obscured  by 
the  columns  supporting  the  roof  at  the  angles, 
but  there  will  be  height  enough,  and  I would  un- 
hesitatingly prefer  such  a position  to  that  of  tho 
original  gallery.  As  to  the  danger  of  removing 
the  organ,  it  appears  there  is  nothing  of  Schmidt 
in  it  after  all  but  four  or  five  stops,  which  perhaps 
in  any  oase  would  not  last  very  much  longer; 
with  care,  no  harm  ought  to  happen.  The  com- 
plaint about  “the  removal  of  Hawksmoor’s 
galleries  ” is  incomprehensible  to  me.  Are  they 
Hawksmoor’s  ? If  so,  he  must  have  wilfully 
spoiled  a fine  interior.  As  to  the  superiority  of 
tho  architectural  effect  when  they  are  removed, 
there  surely  can  be  no  two  opinions. 

Finally,  as  an  exact  case  in  point,  I may  men- 
tion the  organ  by  Harris,  in  All-hallows  Church, 
Lombard-street,  which  has  been  removed  from 
its  position  on  the  screen,  and  replaced,  with 
modern  additions,  on  the  floor  at  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  arch.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a church  organ  that  is  better  placed  for  effect; 
so  much  so  that  on  first  hearing  it  from  the  other 
end  of  the  church  I was  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  its  being  a much  more  important  instrument  in 
scale  and  power  than  it  really  is.  The  organ  at 
St.  Mary’s  Woolnoth  will  not  be  so  advantageously 
placed,  since  it  will,  as  before  observed,  be  par- 
tially obscured  by  the  columns,  and  it  is  a great 
pity  that  it  cannot  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  sides;  but  I believe  any  organ-builder 
would  prefer  placing  a new  organ  in  the  position 
proposed,  to  building  it  in  the  original  organ- 
gallery.  H.  H.  Statiiam. 


TRAINING  versus  CRAMMING. 

Sir,— It  scarcely  needs  apology  for  addressing 
the  editor  of  any  public  journal  upon  the  subject 
of  education,  for  in  that  subject  every  section  of 
the  community  should  be  deeply  interested, 
much  less  need  I apologise  to  you,  sir,  who  have 
always  had  views  beyond  the  mere  bricks  and 
mortar, — nay,  views  beyond  even  the  very 
architecture  of  the  Builder’s  sphere, —of  that  far 
greater  work,  the  building-up  of  the  State  in 
moral  symmetry  and  grandeur.  For  no  one 
knows  better  than  you  that  no  State  can  be 
stable,  nor  its  influence  on  civilisation  lasting, 
whose  superstructure  is  not  raised  upon  the 
solid  foundations  of  a right  spstem  of  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  in  this  country,  unfortunately, 
accepted,  without  sufficient  questioning,  a system 
of  education  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  remote  ages,  and  are  now  entreating 
the  men  raised  in  the  chief  seminaries  of  the 
old  system  to  become,  par  excellence,  the 
examiners  of  the  country.  And  thus  our  educa- 
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tional  examinations  are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  tests  of  memory  instead  of  mental  power. 

The  fallacy  of  our  modern  educational  system 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  a man  who  commits 
to  memory,  let  us  say,  the  theories  of  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  and  pneumatics,  &c.,  is  getting 
a scientific  mind.  Now,  he  is  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  is,  in  reality,  debilitating  his 
intellect  for  true  scientific  study,  unless  he 
previously  had  the  right  kind  of  mental  constitu- 
tion, or  this  had  been  induced  in  him  by  judicious 
training.  The  chief  business  of  the  modern 
student  would  appear  to  be  that  of  accepting 
stores  of  knowledge  on  trust,  and  of  committing 
them  to  memory,  in  total  forgetfulness  that  al! 
such  stores  of  knowledge  were  collected  and 
ordered  by  a very  different  kind  of  mental 
exertion.  The  modern  student’s  memory,  not 
his  mental  powers,  is  alone  taxed.  It  must 
indeed  be  evident,  on  the  least  reflection,  that 
the  feat  of  committing  a science  to  memory,  and 
the  power  of  either  creating  or  of  adding  to  a 
science,  are  two  very  different  and  distinct 
things.  Our  present  education  contents  itself 
with  making  men  mere  intellectual  granaries, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  we  are  blinded  with 
a great  deal  of  chaff.  To  make  a nation  great, 
we  must  till  the  mental  soil,  and  so  qualify  it 
that  it  may  itself  be  productive,  and  contribute 
to  the  great  storehouse  of  knowledge,  till  it  be 
itself  fruitful  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

The  present  system  of  education  for  the  most 
part  consists,  as  we  have  said,  in  committing 
printed  matter  to  memory ; it  is  a mere  transfer 
of  book  to  brain,  which  does  in  no  way  train  or 
eduoe  the  native  powers  and  self-helpfulness  of 
the  mind, — we  must  either  make  the  people 
think,  or  be  content  to  drift,  as  a nation,  to  per- 
dition. 

The  mind  itself  may  be  compared  to  a machine, 
to  a mill,  and  the  stores  of  knowledge  which  have 
been  accumulated  as  so  much  “grist.”  At  present 
no  thought  is  given  as  to  whether  the  mill  be  in 
perfect  gearing  or  not,  the  cry  is  ever,  “ More 
grist  upon  the  mill ! ” and  there  it  is  heaped, 
whether  the  mill  be  in  gear  or  not,  and  is  never 
ground  ; for  in  the  one  case  the  mind  is  incapable, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  overburdened  and  choked. 
The  only  signification  which  we  can  attach  to  the 
modern  term  “ higher  education  ” is,  therefore, 
that  of  a “ taller  heap  ” of  information. 

All  subjeots  of  study  require  precisely  the 
eame  faculties  of  mind  to  conduct  them  to  their 
best  issues.  It  may  possibly  be  some  undue  bias 
of  one  or  another  of  the  faculties,  or  other  acci- 
dent, which  predisposes  the  mind  to  a particular 
pursuit ; but,  whatever  that  accident  may  be,  the 
pursuit  when  once  adopted  must  be  prosecuted 
by  the  whole  and  balanced  powers  of  the  mind. 
All  pursuits  equally  require  that  we  should  be 
trained  to  correctly  Observe,  to  firmly  Retain, 
to  rightly  Reason.  To  a mind  thus  constituted 
book-learning  will  have  its  value,  but  to  other 
men  books  will  be  more  or  leBS  pearls  before 
swine. 

Before  we  can  consistently  gabble  about  a 
higher  education,  teaching  must  mean  training, 
not  “ cramming,”  the  intellect. 

W.  C.  T. 


18  AN  ARCHITECT  A JEWELLER  ? 

Sir, — As  a man  who  is  on  the  house-top  can 
6ee  better  what  is  going  on  in  a crowd  than  one 
in  the  midst  of  it,  so  we  in  the  Colonies  may, 
perhaps,  be  better  able  to  detect  the  tendencies 
of  architecture  in  England  than  an  Englishman 
himself  would  be.  So  much  so  is  this  the  case 
that  we  have  been  tempted  to  ask  the  question 
which  heads  this  letter  from  an  observation  of 
several  engravings  which  have  appeared  lately 
in  the  Builder  and  other  professional  papers. 

In  these  we  have  observed  a hankering  after 
costliness  of  material  and  an  attention  to  minute 
ornamentation  which  appears  to  us  to  exhibit  a 
deterioration  of  taste  in  the  profession,  for 
nobility  of  design  and  beauty  of  form  have  been 
almost  completely  ignored  in  a vulgar  desire  for 
precious  stones,  mosaic,  and  gilding. 

It  is  the  business  of  a jeweller  to  manufacture 
articles  of  virtu  with  costly  materials,  but  to 
make  a monument  or  a church  an  article  of  virtu 
is  a perfect  absurdity. 

This  communication  has  been  more  parti- 
cularly called  forth  by  seeing  Sir  G.  G.  Scott’s 
design  for  a monument  to  Bishop  Wilberforce,* 
and  a slavish  imitation  of  it  which  appeared 
lately  as  a presumed  restoration  of  St.  Edward’s 
Shrine,  Westminster  Abbey.  Iu  both  it  seemed 

* See  p.  416,  ante. 
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as  if  the  acme  of  architectural  extravagance  had 
been  reached.  The  worst  feature  in  each  is  the 
ribbon  or  twisted  columns.  A ribbon  is  generally 
used  to  hang  something  on,  but  here  it  is  made 
to  support  a heavy  weight.  (It  may  be  urged 
that  precedent  can  be  had  for  the  feature,  but 
because  a man  600  years  ago  was  foolish  enough 
to  design  a ribbon  column,  it  is  no  reason  why  a 
sane  architect  of  the  present  day  should  copy 
him.)  The  weak-kneed  looking  appearance  given 
to  these  monuments  by  these  pillars  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  them  in  the  eyes  of  any  unbiassed 
architect. 

Attention  has  before  been  called  to  architects 
departing  from  their  legitimate  business,  as  in 
declaring  that  being  able  to  draw  the  human 
figure  was  the  chief  eud  of  the  architect,, while 
any  one  who  could  design  stained-glass  windows, 
or  draw  subjects  for  fresco  painting,  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  profession.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  see  the  end  of  all  this,  for  it  is  a significant 
fact  that,  while  we  have  such  uncalled-for 
exuberance  of  design  in  small  things,  whenever 
a great  work  for  the  architect  is  called  for,  such 
as  the  New  Courts  of  Law,  the  Berlin  Parliament 
buildings,  or  the  Cathedral  for  Edinburgh,  the 
meagreness  of  architectural  ability  displayed  is 
striking. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I object  to  the 
highest  art  being  introduced  to  the  shops  of  the 
jeweller  or  the  glass-stainer, — by  no  means ; but 
I do  not  think  it  is  the  business  of  an  architect, 
as  an  architect,  to  furnish  their  designs.  An 
architect  may  have  what  hobby  he  pleases,  but 
the  hobby  should  not  take  the  place  of  the 
business. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  all  well  enough  for 
Americans  to  sacrifice  beauty  of  form  for  richness 
of  material,  but  it  ill  becomes  the  British  archi- 
tect to  do  so  : a Venus  do  Medici  in  marble  is, 
after  all,  more  valuable  in  every  way  than  a nude 
pug-nosed  Irishwoman  in  gold  would  be. 

Halifax , Nova  Scotia.  And.  Dewar. 


RESTORATION. 

“ Behold  ! I will  make  a1!  things  new." 

Why  this  rage  for  “restoration”  ? 

Let  art  crumble  to  its  doom  : 

All  is  yet  but  adumbration, 

A mere  gleam  of  things  to  come. 

All  true  men  the  Spirit  cherish, 

Fools  but  dying  embers  crave  ; 

Outward  forms  are  doomed  to  perish, 
Smoulder  in  this  ruthless  grave. 

Phidian  work  itself  must  crumble, 
Phidian  work  yclept  “ diviue,” 

Art  awhile  in  effort  humble 
Patient  wait  till  genius  shine. 

Art  at  best’s  a short-lived  treasure, 
Fading  but  to  bloom  anew, 

Burst  forth  in  some  fairer  measure, 
Made  in  resurrection  true. 

Ho  who  rules  can  wiold  His  power, 

Far  surpass  what  man  hath  done  ; 

Fairer  spring-time,  fairer  flower, 

Wakes  to  kiss  the  genial  sun. 

Worlds  and  suns  are  not  for  ever, 

There  must  be  a starless  night, 

Till  once  more  the  clouds  shall  sever, 
Chaos  be  transform’d  with  light. 

Meter. 


THE  REMAINS  OF  STEETLY  CHURCH. 

Sir, — My  heart  fairly  sank  within  me  when  I 
read  in  the  Builder  that  a scheme  is  on  foot  for 
restoring  (?)  the  ruins  of  Steetly  Church,  near 
Worksop,  and  that  the  trustees  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  in  whom  the  property  is  vested, 
have  intimated  their  approval  of  the  project, 
and  promised  their  aid. 

Do,  for  the  love  of  art,  and  in  the  interests  of 
thousands  of  admirers  of  the  picturesque  and 
beautiful,  lend  your  powerful  aid  to  stop  this 
monstrous  piece  of  vandalism : such  things  are 
almost  enough  to  make  one  despair  for  the  future 
of  art  in  this  country. 

Some  time  ago  a similar  proposal  was  made 
with  respect  to  Kirkstall  Abbey.  You  raised 
your  voice  loudly  and  effectually,  and,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  that  folly  is  abandoned  ; for 
1 saw  that  most  charming  ruin  still  standing  iu 
all  its  picturesque  beauty  only  a few  days  ago. 

Steetly  Church  — or,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
Steetly  Chapel — is  very  little  known  to  tourists ; 
it  stands  quite  out  of  their  track,  approached 


only  by  a country  lane  in  the  midst  of  the  lovely 
sylvan  scenery  of  the  Dukeries,  about  two  miles 
and  a half  from  Worksop.  It  is  a perfect  gem 
of  the  Early  Norman  or  Romanesque  period.  It 
is  very  small,  a little  over  50  ft.  long;  simply  a 
nave,  with  apsidal  eastern  termination.  The 
outer  walls  are  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  round-headed  windows  and  a moat 
charmiDgly-worked  string-course,  that  peeps  out 
here  and  there  through  the  ivy,  whioh  otherwise 
entirely  clothes  the  exterior  walls.  There  is  also 
a small  round-headed,  once  richly-carved,  door- 
way at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  nave. 
It  is  roofless,  with  the  exception  of  the  apse, 
which  is  still  covered  with  stone  vaulting ; but 
the  interior  is  most  beautiful,  the  oarvings  of  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  especially  those  of  the 
apse,  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best 
work  of  the  time, — exceedingly  rich  and  graceful, 
although,  of  course,  quaint  in  style  ; made  up  of 
a profusion  of  intricate  foliage,  figures,  and 
grotesque  animals  intertwined. 

The  date  of  the  church  is  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  it  is  referred  to  in  Parker’s 
Glossary.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  thinly  popu- 
lated, a few  farm-houses  and  labourers’  cottages 
scattered  at  wide  intervals.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  a small  preaohing-room  would  do  as 
well,  and  this  charming  Mediaeval  relic  might  be 
rescued  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  restorer, 
and  spared  to  the  artist,  archaeologist,  and  lover 
of  the  beautiful.  G.  W. 


LLANFON  CHURCH,  NEAR  BALA, 
NORTH  WALES. 

The  old  parish  church  having  been  in  suoh  a 
dilapidated  condition  as  to  be  incapable  of  repair, 
has  been  pulled  down,  and  a new  church  erected 
on  the  same  site.  The  present  building  is  not 
quite  so  long  as  the  ancient  one,  but  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
parishioners  (several  district  churohes  in  the 
neighbourhood  having  been  built  within  the  last 
few  years).  The  total  accommodation  is  for 
154  worshippers.  In  plan,  the  building  consists 
of  a nave,  42  ft.  long,  and  a chancel,  26  ft.  3 in.  in 
length,  both  being  21  ft.  3 in.  wide,  and  under 
the  same  unbroken  roof.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
tower,  10  ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft.  6 in.  internally.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a vestry,  13  ft.  6 in. 
by  8 ft.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  architect  in 
designing  the  present  church  to  reoall  to  some 
extent  the  old  building,  improving  the  design  by 
such  means  as  were  possible  : hence  the  nave 
and  chanoel  under  a continuous  roof,  and  the 
saddleback  tower, — of  loftier  proportions,  how- 
ever, than  the  old  one.  A comparatively  modern 
screen  formerly  divided  the  chancel  from  the 
nave ; but  during  the  recent  works  a most 
interesting  discovery  was  made  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  ancient  rood-screen, — a charming 
work  of  probably  late  sixteenth  century,  boldly 
and  beautifully  carved  and  moulded.  It  was 
determined  to  construct  a new  upper  portion  to 
it,  designed  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  old  part. 
The  walls  are  built  of  rough  local  limestone, 
with  dressings  of  Wrexham  freestone.  As  far 
as  possible,  the  former  has  been  used  for  quoins 
also  to  the  outer  arches  of  the  nave  windows, 
and  for  some  of  the  plinths.  Externally  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  Portmadoc  slates,  with 
Wrexham  stone  ridges.  Internally  are  barrel 
Danelled  wooden  ceilings.  The  floor  of  the  nave 
and  tower  is  paved  with  adamantine  clinker 
bricks  (procured  near  Stamford)  banded  and 
bordered  with  Festiniog  slate.  The  pulpit  and  font 
are  of  Box-ground  stone.  The  nave  windows 
are  glazed  with  cathedral  glass  of  different 
shades,  intermixed  with  clear  white  glass.  All 
the  chancel  windows  are  filled  with  painted  glass, 
by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & Westlake.  The 
church  is  heated  by  one  of  Porritt’s  underground 
stoves.  The  reredos  is  of  Corsham  Down  Bath 
stone.  The  builder  was  Mr.  David  Roberts,  of 
Bala ; the  architect,  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey  ; and 
the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  rather  over  2,000Z. 


Monument  to  John  Wesley  in  West- 
minster Abbey. — The  London  correspondent  of 
the  Scotsman  gives  some  particulars  of  the  pro- 
posed monument  to  Wesley  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  says  that  the  figures  embrace 
portraits  of  all  the  presidents  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  from  the  time  of  Wesley  downwards. 
The  cast  was  completed  a long  time  ago,  but  the 
further  progress  of  the  work  has  been  interrupted 
by  the  departure  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  sculptor,  for 
India. 
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MILTON  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
GRAVESEND. 

This  building,  ereoted  from  designs  and  under 
instructions  of  Mr.  J.  Sulman,  has  lately  been 
completed  by  the  treatment  of  the  interior  in 
colour,  under  the  same  superintendence.  The 
ground  of  the  ceiling  is  a pale  silver  grey,  each 
panel  ornamented  with  bands  and  lines  in  a 
deeper  self-hue,  the  upper  panels  having  a dis- 
connected border  running  through ; the  lower 
panels  are  treated  with  a continuous  and  foliated 
border  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  church 
in  self  colourings.  The  walls  are  of  a pale 
umber  grey,  with  a frieze  running  from  end  to 
end,  the  ground  of  the  latter  being  a pale 
ohrome  hue,  and  the  ornamentation  being  in  an 
Etruscan  brown.  The  gallery  lino  of  the  nave 
is  marked  by  a band  of  colour  the  width  of  the 
recess ; and  the  gallery  fronts  are  of  the  same 
colour  ground  as  the  frieze.  This  is  decorated 
with  a patera  form,  enclosed  in  lines  connecting 
each  patera,  the  colours  being  brown  and  sage 
green.  The  underspace  of  the  wall  oolour  iB  lined 
out  in  a tiled  form,  with  a deep  brown  dado 
beneath,  shoulder  high,  and  finished  in  varnish. 

The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Son,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

TriE  following  arrangements  for  the  Wed- 
nesday evenings  before  Christmas  have  been 
made  : — 

November  17th. — Opening  Address,  by  Lord 
Alfred  S.  Churchill,  chairman  of  the  Council. 

November  24th. — On  the  Registration  of  Trade 
Marks,  by  Mr.  IT.  T.  Wood,  B.A. 

December  1st.—  On  the  Legislative  Enactments 
requisite  for  Safe  Conduct  of  Sewage  Grounds, 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Sinee,  F.R.S. 

December  8th. — On  the  Mode  of  Levying  the 
Sugar  Duties  in  France,  and  its  Influence  on  the 
Sugar  Industries  of  Great  Britain,  by  Professor 
Leone  Levi. 

December  15th. — Health,  Comfort,  and  Clean- 
liness in  the  House,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
A.R.I.B.A. 

December  22nd. — On  a Method  of  Producing 
Pure  Charcoal  Steel  directly  from  the  Ore,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Larkin. 

A series  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  on 
Friday  evenings  in  Deoember,  January,  and 
February,  on  the  subject  of  “ Unhealthy 
Trades,”  by  Dr.  Riohardson. 


METROPOLITAN  DRAINAGE  ACT. 

At  the  Greenwioh  Police-court,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Humphreys,  of  Rotherhithe,  appeared  to  a 
summons  taken  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Vestry 
of  that  parish,  charging  him  with  neglecting  to 
comply  with  an  order  made  upon  him.  in  April 
last,  to  connect  drains  of  oertain  premises  with 
the  main  sewer,  by  which  he  had  incurred  a 
penalty  of  51.,  or  40s.  a day  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  Buch  neglect. 

In  September,  1872,  the  consent  of  the  Vestry  had  been 
given  to  the  defendant  to  construct  temporary  drains  for 
premises  about  being  erected,  tho  plan  submitted  con- 
taining proposal  for  a cesspool,  and  in  the  following 
month  a fee  of  1J.  Is.  6d.  was  paid  to  the  Vestry  for  a 6-in. 
junction  with  an  old  existing  sewer.  A new  main  sewer 
had  been  constructed  within  60  ft.  of  the  property  in 
question,  and  it  was  now  sought  to  make  tho  defendant 
remove  the  drains  he  had  laid  down,  and  to  replace  them 
with  others  of  larger  dimensions. 

Mr.  Webb,  for  the  defendant,  said  that  it  was  contended 
that  the  drains  already  laid  down  were  sufficient  for  per- 
manent sewer,  and  that  they  were  not  only  of  6 in. 
diameter,  as  allowed  for  temporary  drainage,  but  that  pipes 
of  9 in.  and  12  in.  diameter  had  been  laid,  and  a junctiou 
of  9 in.  diameter  made  in  an  old  parish  sewer,  which 
was  said  to  have  its  outlet  in  ground  now  forming  part  of 
Southwark  Park.  It  was  also  denied  that  any  cesspool 
or  an  excavation  as  “ a receiver”  had  been  in  existence 
on  the  property. 

Mr.  Balguy  held  that  tho  defendant  had  acted  wrongly 
in  putting  in  permanent  drainage  instead  of  temporary 
drainage,  for  which  alone  he  had  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Vestry,  in  contemplation  of  a maiu'sewor  not  existing 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  then  arranged  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  adjourned  for  a month  to  allow  of  the  present 
drainage  to  be  diverted  into  the  new  main  sewer,  at  the 
expense  of  the  defendant. 


CEMETERY  COMPETITION,  TAUNTON. 

In  answer  to  advertisements,  127  applications 
were  received,  and  63  sets  of  designs  were  sent 
in  by  49  gentlemen,  for  the  St.  James’s 
Cemetery. 

The  Board  have  awarded  to  Mr.  Bevan,  of 
Bristol,  the  first  premium  ; to  Mr.  Spencer,  of 
Taunton,  the  second;  and  to  Messrs.  Hay  & 
Oliver,  of  London,  the  third. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  ROSOMAN  MEMORIAL. 

ITCHEN  FERRY,  NEAR  SOUTHAMPTON. 

This  memorial,  just  erected  in  Pear-tree  Green 
Churchyard,  is  Gothic  in  character,  hexagonal  on 
plan,  and  stands  on  a York  stone  base,  about 
8 ft.  square,  and  rises  to  a total  height  of  about 
19  ft.  The  general  material  is  Portland  stone. 
At  each  angle  of  the  hexagon  are  piers  carried 
up  as  buttresses  from  the  base,  and  having  in  the 
upper  part  carvings  in  square  panels,  and  ter- 
minating in  moulded  and  carved  caps.  Between 
the  angle  piers  are  arranged,  on  each  side  of  the 
hexagon,  Sicilian  marble  panels  for  inscriptions, 
having  polished  granite  columns  at  the  sides, 
with  carved  caps  and  moulded  bases.  Over 
each  panel  is  a ousped  moulded  arch  under 
gablets,  with  carved  copings,  finials,  and  crockets. 
Above  the  lower  portion  the  sides  are  carried  up 
sloping  inwards  till  they  reach  the  elaborately 
worked  upper  portion,  being  enriched  half  way 
up  with  carvings  in  moulded  circular  panels, 
two  on  each  face,  with  horizontal  mouldings  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  same.  The  upper  part 
rises  perpendicularly  from  a moulding  running 
round,  and  corbels  springing  from  each  face  of 
the  sloping  portion  of  tho  memorial.  This  upper 
part  has  panels  on  each  side,  with  shields  in  the 
same,  and  arches  and  gablets  over.  The  top  is 
finished  with  a circular  spirelet,  surmounted 
by  a carved  finial.  On  the  west  side  of  the  plinth 
is  the  following  inscription: — “This  monument 
was  erected  by  the  wish  of  R.  H.  Rosoman,  to 
the  memory  of  his  dear  wife,  father,  mother,  and 
other  relatives.”  Three  of  tho  panels  contain 
the  name,  date  of  death,  and  age  of  the  various 
members  of  the  family,  who  are  interred  in  the 
vault  beneath.  The  monument  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  work  has  been  exeouted  by  Messrs. 
Dacombe,  of  the  New-road,  Southampton,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Monday,  full-size 
drawings  having  been  given  for  every  part. 
The  cost  of  the  memorial  was  nearly  2501. 
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octagonal  tower  and  a dome,  over  the  main 
entrance,  50  ft.  in  height.  With  the  exception 
of  the  zinc  covering  over  the  dome,  this  por- 
tion of  the  structure  has  been  completed  during 
the  present  week.  The  oapacity  of  the  hall  is 
equal  to  an  audience  of  1,500. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Pain  & Clark,  and 
Mr.  Oliver,  of  Camberwell,  is  the  contractor. 


BUILDING  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

TnE  third  and  last  portion  of  the  building 
estate  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Herne-hill-road, 
Cold  Harbour-lane,  and  immediately  adjoining 
St.  Saviour’s  Church,  consisting  of  about  ten 
acres,  has  recently  been  handed  over  to  the 
builders,  and  building  operations  are  now  in 
active  progress  upon  it. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  the  whole  estate 
of  about  eighteen  acres,  divided  by  the  South 
London  Railway  and  the  Herne-hill-road  into 
three  portions,  was  purchased  some  few  years 
ago,  by  the  Government,  as  a site  for  the 
erection  of  a conviot  prison,  but  a strong  oppo- 
sition caused  the  soheme  to  be  abandoned,  and 
the  land  was  again  disposed  of,  and  eventually 
devoted  to  building  purposes. 

The  designs  from  which  the  estate  was  laid 
out,  wore  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  of 
Camberwell,  and  included  the  formation  of  eight 
new  roads,  and  the  extension  of  three  existing 
ones,  and  provided  space  for  the  erection  of 
380  houses,  a large  number  of  which  are  now 
being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  some  being  already 
occupied. 

The  drainage  and  road-making  works  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Mayo,  of  Brixton. 


THE  SOUTH  METROPOLITAN 
TEMPERANCE  HALL. 

The  new  building  in  Blaokfriars-road  bear- 
ing tho  above-named  designation,  which  has  been 
in  course  of  erection  for  some  months  past, 
is  fast  advancing  towards  completion.  It  is 
situated  between  the  Peabody-buildings  and  the 
Surrey  Theatre,  and  has  a conspicuous  frontage 
to  Blaokfriars-road  of  about  70  ft.  in  length.  It 
is  in  the  Italian  Pointed  style,  with  red  briok 
and  Portland  stone  faoings,  and  a free  intro- 
duction of  Mansfield  stone  in  the  ground  floor 
portion  of  the  elevation.  The  great  hall  is  esti- 
mated to  accommodate  an  audience  of  about 
1,500  persons.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  site  upon  which  the  building  has  been 
erected,  the  hall  is  oval  in  shape,  founded  upon 
a hexagon,  with  a horseshoe  balcony  and  a 
spaoioas  platform. 

The  owners  of  the  building  are  the  London 
and  Provincial  Temperance  Halls  Company,  and 
the  arohitect  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Swan.  Mr.  Alfred 
Deards  is  the  builder.  The  estimated  cost  is 
about  7,000 1. 

CAMBERWELL  PUBLIC  HALL. 

The  Public  Hall,  situated  in  Camberwell  New- 
road,  near  Camberwell-green,  which  has  for 
some  months  past  been  in  course  of  erection,  is 
now  nearly  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for 
opening  in  a few  weeks  for  meetings,  lectures, 
and  musical  and  other  entertainments,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  approaching  winter  season.  The 
hall  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  New  Surrey 
Masonic  Hall,  which  was  recently  opened,  and  is, 
in  fast,  a continuation  of  that  building,  although 
in  its  internal  arrangements  altogether  distinct 
from  it,  with  the  exception  of  there  being  a prin- 
cipal entrance  in  Camberwell  New-road  common 
to  both.  The  Public  Hull  is  70  ft.  in  length,  ii 
addition  to  a stage  platform  at  the  north  end, 
30  ft.  in  depth,  making  the  entire  length  of  the 
building  100  ft.  It  is  40  ft.  in  width,  and  the 
height  to  the  lower  part  of  a coved  cornice  and 
ceiling,  is  25  ft. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  hall  on  the  street 
level,  there  is  also  a lower  hall  of  similar 
dimensions  in  the  basement,  which  is  intended, 
when  necessary,  to  be  utilised  for  public  meet- 
ings and  other  general  purposes.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  erection  of  the  Publio  Hall,  the 
principal  architectural  feature  in  the  Masonic 
Hall  is  also  in  progress.  This  consists  of  an 


YARNISH. 

Sir, — I have  just  noticed  your  correspondent’s 
(“Quercus”)  inquiry  about  varnish  for  out-door 
work,  in  which  he  states  (18th  September)  that 
he  has  “tried  several  on  doors  and  window- 
frames,  but  none  of  them  will  stand.”  Now 
“Quercus”  has  either  employed  bad  varnish  or 
unsuitable  varnish ; of  the  former  there  is  a great 
deal  in  the  market  which  is  sold  cheap  to  per- 
sons who  make  price  the  first  and  durability  the 
second  consideration.  In  this  case  his  remedy 
is  to  go  to  a respectable  varnish-maker  and  pay 
a fair  price  for  a good  article.  It  would  seem 
invidious  to  mention  names,  but  I would  recom- 
mend the  two  largest  houses,  say  Mander’s  or 
Nobles  & Hoare’s.  But  possibly  “ Quercus  ” has 
made  the  not  unusual  mistake  of  employing  a 
hard  varnish  intended  for  inside  work,  instead  of 
an  elastic  varnish  suitable  for  withstanding  tho 
effects  of  the  weather  out  of  doors. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  varnish  may  be  ob- 
tained which  will  last  for  years  exposed  to  all 
weathers. 

“Quercus”  is  not  very  explicit  whether  the 
work  alluded  to  is  grained  oak  or  varnished  on 
the  bare  wood.  I have  assumed  the  former,  but 
if  he  means  thelatter  kind  of  work,  I recommend 
Mander’s  “ Liquid  Filling-up  ” to  be  used  before 
applying  the  varnish,  and  then  put  on  at  least 
two  coats  of  good  out-door  varnish. 

Pro  Bono  Publico. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Sekff,  of  Star-lane,  North-end,  Fulham, 
was  summoned  before  Mr.  Ingham,  by  Mr.  Moseley 
district  surveyor,  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  an  order 
of  the  Court  to  pull  down  a certain  building  which  he  had 
ereoted  contrary  to  the  Act. 

The  district  surveyor  described  the  building  as  having 
been  built  of  wood  instead  of  incombustible  materials, 
and  said  the  defendant  had  actually  erected  two  other 
wooden  buildings,  thereby  aggravating  tho  matter. 

Mr.  Claydon,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  said  it 
was  only  a temporary  building  for  the  use  of  workmen. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  the  defendant  should  have  applied  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  at  the  time  for  their  consent. 
He  fined  the  defendant  51.  and  2s.  costs. 

The  defendant  was  also  summoned  with  respect  to  a 
carpenter's  shop. 

Mr.  Claydon  said  it  was  only  a temporary  building. 

Mr.  Ingham  pointed  out  it  was  temporary  now,  but  it 
might  become  permanent.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  district 
surveyor  to  interfere.  He  adjourned  the  summons  to 
give  the  defendant  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  their  consent. 


The  Portsmouth  Dockyard  Extension. — 

It  is  reported  from  Portsmouth  that  a serious 
mishap  has  occurred  on  the  dockyard  extension 
works.  It  has  been  found  that  No.  12  dock, 
which  cost  a very  large  sum,  leaks  a good  deal, 
and  that  considerable  time  and  expense  will  be 
necessary  to  repair  the  damage. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leintliall  Starves. — On  the  15th  ult.  the  old 
Norman  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Leintliall  Starkes,  was  re-opened,  alter  restora- 
tion. It  is  now  about  twelve  months  since  the 
work  was  taken  in  hand,  the  building  being  then 
in  a very  dilapidated  state.  The  cost  of  the  resto- 
ration is  estimated  at  5001.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Nicholson,  of  London ; and  the  builders 
were  Messrs.  Ingram  & Son,  Lentwardine. 

Elmharn  St.  Margaret  (Suffolk). — The  church 
of  Elmharn  St.  Margaret  lias  been  restored 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Phipson,  F.S.A.  The 
chnrch  consists  simply  of  a nave  and  chancel, 
west  tower,  and  south  porch.  The  chancel  is  of 
the  Decorated  period,  whilst  the  nave,  tower,  and 
porch  are  of  later  date.  The  nave  was  pewed 
with  high  and  most  uncomfortable  pews,  aud 
a large  west  gallery  blocked  up  the  tower  arch. 
These  have  been  all  removed,  the  tower  arch 
restored,  and  the  west  window  opened  out.  The 
church  has  been  benched  with  oak  benching, 
with  poppy  - head  ends.  The  chancel  roof, 
which  is  of  the  wagon-headed  type,  and  had 
been  plastered  over,  has  had  the  plastering 
stripped  off,  and  has  been  boarded  and  divided 
into  panels  by  ribs,  with  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections, and  an  embattled  cornice  placed  at  its 
springing.  An  elaborate  three-light  east  window 
has  been  inserted.  On  the  north  side,  an  organ- 
ohamber  and  vestry,  in  the  Decorated  style,  has 
been  thrown  out,  and  the  south  porch  has  been 
carefully  restored.  The  tower  has  also  been 
restored,  and  a small  single-light  west  window, 
to  light  the  new  belfry,  inserted.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr,  Grim  wood, 
of  Weybread. 

Tideswell. — The  chancel  of  Tideswell  Church, 
Derbyshire,  was  lately  re  opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  after  restoration  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding,  architect.  The  church, 
a remarkably  fine  one,  has  long  been  named  the 
cathedral  of  the  Peak.  The  south  transept  has 
been  restored  at  the  cost  (2,500 Z.)  of  Mr.  Bower 
Brown.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  has  been  com- 
pletely  renewed,  and  a new  bell-turret  erected 
at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The 
windows  have  been  reglazed,  and  a new  pave- 
ment laid  down  composed  of  Hopton  stone  and 
Ashford  black  marble,  with  a sparing  admix  ure 
of  green  border  tiles  and  red  Mansfield  stone. 
The  new  Btall-work  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harrop,  of 
Manchester,  and  the  carving  of  this  work  is  by 
Mr.  Toole,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  except  that 
some  of  the  figures  have  been  carved  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Green,  of  Manchester.  There  are  twenty- 
six  upper  stalls,  and  about  twenty  sub-stalls. 
There  is  also  anew  carved  stone  pulpit. 

Aberlour.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Episcopal  Chnrch  has  just  been  laid  at  Aberlour. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  total  length  of  the 
building  when  completed,  including  the  chancel, 
will  be  nearly  100  ft.,  with  a width  cf  39  ft.  The 
height  to  the  eaves  of  the  roof  will  be  30  ft., 
and  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  roof  50  ft. 
The  plan  comprises  a nave,  aisles,  and  chancel, 
with  a porch  and  tower  at  the  south-west  angle. 
The  tower,  which  is  square,  and  battlemeuted  at 
the  top,  rises  to  a height  of  60  ft.,  while  the 
spire  springs  to  a height  above  the  tower  of  25  ft., 
making  the  total  height  85  ft.  The  nave  is 
divided  into  five  bays  by  arches  supported  on 
columns  of  polished  Peterhead  granite.  Tbo 
aieleB  are  comparatively  narrow,  and  will  be 
lighted  on  each  side  by  four  coupled  lancets, 
while  the  clearstory  will  be  lighted  by  a 
series  of  triple  lancete.  In  the  west  gable 
will  be  a four-light  traceried  window,  20  ft.  in 
height.  The  chancel  will  be  lighted  by  three 
large  lancet  windows,  with  rose-window  over. 
The  greater  part  of  the  building,  including  the 
tower  and  spire,  will  be  of  the  red  native  granite, 
with  fx-eestone  dressings,  principally  from 
Covesea.  No  lath  or  plaster  will  be  used  inte- 
riorly, the  walls  both  inside  and  out  being  of  the 
same  red  granite.  The  roof,  which  is  an  open 
one,  and  the  other  fittings,  will  be  of  red  var- 
nished pine.  The  nave  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  building  yet  contracted  for.  The  cost  of 
the  nave  will  be  about  2,000Z , and  the  total  cost 
will  be  5,0001.  Mr.  Boss,  Inverness,  is  the 
architect. 

Cavford  (Dorset).  — Canford  parish  church 
was  re-opened  on  the  3rd  nit.,  after  restoration 
from  plans  by  Mr.  David  Brandon,  of  London, 
the  sole  cost  being  borne  by  Sir  Ivor  B.  Guest, 
bart.  Formerly  the  chancel  walls  were  plas- 
tered, as  those  of  the  nave  now  are,  and  in  that 
condition  they  had  anything  but  a pleasing 
effect.  The  plaster  has  been  removed,  and  the 


native  red  sandstone,  of  which  the  walls  are 
composed,  is  now  revealed.  The  substantial 
character  of  the  structure  is  a striking  feature, 
the  walls  being  several  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Norman  arches  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  In  the  south  aisle  of 
the  chancel  there  are  evidences  of  the  former 
existence  of  an  armoury ; and  there  is  a hagio- 
scope. 

BLv  (Henley -on.  Thames) . — The  recently-erected 
parish  church  at  Bix,  Henley-on-Thames,  has  been 
consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  James.  The  old  parish  church 
had  become  very  dilapidated,  and  unfit  for  public 
worship.  The  new  church,  which  is  built  in  a 
more  ceutral  part  of  the  parish,  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson, 
of  Westminster,  and  built  by  Mr.  J.  Willis,  of 
Nettlebed ; it  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and 
north  aisle,  a vestry  being  formed  by  screening 
off  part  of  the  aisle.  The  patron  of  the  living, 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  has  defrayed  the  whole 
cost  of  the  erection. 

Grahamston  (Falkirk). — The  memorial  stone 
of  a new  chui-ch  at  Girahamston  was  laid,  with 
Masonic  honours,  on  the  7th  ult.,  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Alexander.  The  church,  which  was  commenced 
eighteen  months  ago,  is  nearing  completion.  It 
is  in  the  Early  French  style  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  is  designed  to  accommodate  800 
persons, — 530  on  the  ground  floor,  and  270  in 
the  galleries.  In  the  centre  of  the  west  or 
principal  elevation  is  a high-pitched  main  gable, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  a tower  and  spire.  The 
main  tower  is  on  the  south  side,  and  rises  to  the 
height  of  120  ft.,  the  tower  on  the  south  side 
being  only  63  ft.  high.  The  main  entrances  to 
the  church  are  through  these  towers.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  church  is  the  session-house, 
capable  of  seating  100  persons.  The  ai-chitect 
is  Mr.  T.  B.  M'Fadyen,  Edinburgh,  and  the 
contractors  for  the  various  departments  of  the 
work  were  : — Mason  work, — Mr.  J.  Gardiner, 
Falkirk  ; joiner  work, — Messrs.  Grieve  & Lamb, 
Edinburgh  ; plumber  work,  slater  work,  and  gas- 
fitting,— Mr.  D.  Draper,  jun.,  Falkirk  ; plaster 
work, — Mr.  G.  Brownlee,  Falkirk,  and  latterly 
Mr.  J.  Miller,  Falkirk;  smith  work, — Mr.  T. 
Tait,  Edinburgh  ; glazier  work, — Mr.  It.  Graham, 
Castle-street,  Edinburgh  ; stained  glass, — Mr. 
Small,  Leith- walk,  Edinburgh. 

Shawbury. — The  parish  church  of  Shawbury 
was  reopened  on  the  10th  ult.,  after  restoration, 
at  a total  cost  of  about  1,000Z.  The  chancel 
was  restored  at  the  cost  of  Sir.  Y.  R.  Corbet  and 
Mr.  T.  Charlton  Meyrick,  and  the  work  was 
cai'ried  out  by  Mr.  Oliver  Jones,  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  work  involved  in  the  restoration  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  church  being  executed  by  Mr. 
John  Powell,  of  Shawbury,  and  Messrs.  Smith, 
of  Grinshill.  The  works  include  the  conversion 
of  the  old  pews  into  open  benches,  the  restoration 
of  existing  windows,  and  the  opening  out  of 
others,  and  the  throwing  of  the  area  under  the 
tower  into  the  body  of  the  churoh.  The  window 
has  been  glazed  by  Mr.  John  Davies,  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  heating  apparatus  is  by  Messrs. 
Rimington,  of  Skipton.  The  floors  are  paved 
with  Maw’s  & Peake’s  tiles. 

Campsall. — Campsall  Church,  near  Doncaster, 
was  re-opened  on  the  12th  ult.,  after  restoration 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The 
western  doorway  has  been  unearthed  and  re- 
newed, and  its  original  propoitions  have  been 
carefully  preserved.  A new  stone  figure  has 
been  built  above  the  doorway.  Both  the  door 
fixed  here  and  that  in  the  old  porch  doorway 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  original 
Norman  doors.  The  ironwork  on  the  old  doors 
was  described  by  Sir  G-  Gilbert  Scott  as  “ of  a 
very  curious  and  remarkable  character.”  The  iron 
was  interlaced  in  circles,  and  these,  as  well  as 
supporting  the  door,  make  a neat  but  unique 
ornamentation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ancient 
doors,  which  were  past  repair,  were  the  only 
couple  of  their  kind  existing  in  England.  The 
western  tower  has  been  restored,  and  the  chancel 
has  been  thoroughly  renewed,  the  southern  wall, 
which  was  20  in.  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
having  been  reinstated.  All  the  roofs  have 
been  newly  constructed.  The  interior  walls 
have  been  stripped  of  their  whitewash.  The 
whole  of  the  passages  have  been  relaid  with  red 
and  black  Staffordshire  quarry  tiles,  and  a new 
apparatus  has  been  built  for  heating  the  church 
with  air.  A new  font  has  been  added,  the  gift 
of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Shillitoe  & Morgan ; 
and  two  stained-glass  windows  have  been  placed 
in  the  chancel.  The  total  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion, exclusive  of  the  chancel,  has  been  4,330Z. 

Coppenhall. — At  a meeting  held  at  Coppen- 


hall  on  the  19th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  re-seat 
the  chui'ch  by  substituting  open  benches  for  the 
uncomfortable  pews  now  existing.  Mr.  Bower, 
of  Nantwich,  architect,  has  been  consulted  in 
the  matter. 

Kimbolton. — The  parish  churcli  of  Sb.  James, 
Kimbolton,  near  Leominster,  was  i'e-opened  on 
the  13th  ult.,  after  x-estoration.  The  chancel 
has  been  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
architect,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  The  nave  and 
only  transept  (the  south)  have  been  restored 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Haddon,  Bros., 
architects,  Hereford.  The  cost  of  restoring  the 
chancel  was  about  350Z.,  the  remaining  works 
costing  about  1,200Z.  The  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  work  was  Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  of 
Leominster. 

Harkstead. — The  church,  of  St.  Mary  at  Hark- 
stead  was  re-opened  on  the  14th  ult.,  after 
restoration.  The  church  consists  of  a nave,  with 
south  aisle,  and  chancel  with  a small  chantry 
chapel  on  the  south  side,  in  continuation  of  the 
aisle.  Amongst  other  things  revealed  in  the 
course  of  the  restoration  have  been  two  Norman 
windows,  which,  along  with  a door  of  the  same 
style,  were  discovered  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave.  The  chancel  was  restored  eight  years  ago, 
and  the  present  restoration,  which  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Colchester,  at  a 
cost  of  887Z.,  has  been  confined  to  the  nave  and 
other  portions  of  the  fabric.  The  font,  which  is 
stated  to  be  Norman  in  date,  was  restored  by 
Messrs.  Chinnock  & Co.,  of  Ipswich. 

Knighton. — At  a meeting  of  the  Hereford 
Diocesan  Church-Building  Society,  at  Ludlow,  on 
the  17th  ult.,  the  plans  of  Mr.  S.  Pountney 
Smith  for  the  restoration  of  .Knighton  parish 
church  were  approved,  and  a grant  made  in  aid 
of  the  work.  The  cost  will  be  about  1,100Z. 

Havant. — Havant  parish  church  was  re-opened 
on  the  13th  ult.,  after  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Drew,  architect,  West- 
minster, Mr.  Ellis  being  the  contractor.  The 
cost  has  been  about  4,OOOZ.  The  church,  a fine 
Norman  building,  ha3  been  very  extensively 
l-enovated,  almost  the  entire  tower  and  the  stone 
roof  of  the  chancel  having  been  absolutely  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt,  and  parts  of  the  aisle  and 
transepts  having  been  restored  where  necessary. 
The  western  part  remains  untouched,  the  funds 
not  permitting  its  renovation. 

Milton  Lilb'jurne. — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Milton 
Lilbourne,  Wilts,  has  just  been  i-e-opened,  after 
restoration.  The  south  wall  has  been  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  the  tower- arch  and  west  win- 
dow thrown  open,  and  the  old-fashioned  pews 
i-eplaced  by  open  oak  benches.  The  aisle 
passages  have  been  paved  with  brick  in  two 
colours.  The  heating  is  effected  by  Porrit’s 
apparatus.  During  the  progress  of  the  works 
there  were  several  discoveries,  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  was  a “Founder’s  Tomb,” 
covered  up  with  the  north  wall.  This  is  now 
exposed,  and  paved  with  encaustic  tiles  of 
singular  and  varied  design  found  in  the  soil. 
The  restoration  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Pearson,  A.R.A.,  by  Mr.  Randall, 
contractor,  Devizes. 

Aldershott. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  wa3 
laid  at  Aldershott  on  the  16tli  ult.  The  church 
will  be  in  the  Early  English  style,  from  a design 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Stapley,  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Martin,  Wells,  & Co.  It  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate about  700  persons.  The  cost  will  be 
about  4,000Z. 

Grosmont. — St.  Nicholas  parish  church,  Gros- 
mont,  Herefordshire,  was  reopened  on  the  19th 
ult.,  after  partial  restoration  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon.  Built  by  Eleanor  of 
Provence,  Queen  of  Henry  III.,  nuder  the  direc- 
tion of  a French  architect,  the  church  partakes 
largely  of  the  style  of  that  country  and  period. 
It  is  a cruciform  structure,  consisting  of  a 
spacious  nave  and  side  aisles,  chancel,  transepts 
with  parallel  aisles,  side  chapel,  and  central 
octagonal  tower  on  massive  piei'S  supporting  an 
elegant  octagonal  spire.  The  restoration  was 
commenced  by  the  late  rector  (Rev.  W.  H. 
TwyniDg)  and  mainly  through  the  munificence 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  E.  W.  Rolls,  the  chancel, 
Queen  Eleanor’s  Chapel,  and  the  north  transept 
arch,  have  been  restored,  and  an  approach  made 
to  the  belfry.  The  architect  estimated  the  cost 
at  about  3,854Z.  to  complete  the  restoration; 
and  of  that  sum  1,345Z.  was  needed  to  rebuild 
the  three  arches  shored  up  to  prevent  the  fall 
of  the  tower  and  spire,  and  to  restore  the 
transepts.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Hereford,  carried  out 
the  work. 
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BIRMINGHAM  MASTER  BUILDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association 
was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at  the  Midland  Hotel, 
New-street,  Mr.  J.  Moffat  presiding.  There  was 
a large  attendance  of  members.  The  report  of 
the  committee  for  the  paBt  year  was  read,  and, 
together  with  the  balance-sheet,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  E.  Davies  was  unanimously  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year ; Mr.  J.  Moffat,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  J.  Hardwick,  treasurer;  Messrs. 
T.  Barnsley  and  W.  J.  Whittall,  auditors;  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the 
committee : — Messrs.  W.  B.  Briggs,  J.  Webb, 
J.  Horsley,  J.  Jeffery,  J.  Garlick,  W.  Bloore, 
W.  H.  Barton,  T.  Surman,  W.  Brooks,  C.  Baker, 
W.  J.  Whittall,  Andrew,  Heal,  Stevens,  King, 
Sapcote. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  E.  Jeffery)  informed  the 
meeting  that  notices  for  increased  wages  and 
certain  alterations  in  the  working  rules  bad  been 
received  from  every  branoh  of  the  trade.  The  in- 
crease asked  for  was  Id.  per  hour  by  masons, brick- 
layers, carpenters,  plasterers,  and  seven-eighths 
of  a penny  by  the  labourers.  The  bricklayers  and 
labourers  also  demanded  that  walking  time  should 
be  allowed  to  all  jobs  more  than  one  mile  and 
a half  from  Stephenson. place,  instead  of  two 
miles  as  heretofore,  and  that  such  walking  time 
should  count  from  the  first  mile ; also  that  their 
wages  Bhould  be  paid  at  such  a time  on  Saturday 
as  would  enable  them  to  get  back  to  the  one-mile 
distance  by  one  o’clock.  The  masons  asked  that 
work  should  terminate  at  twelve  o’clock  on 
Saturdays.  There  were  other  minor  alterations. 

After  some  discussion  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  committee.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were 
given  to  the  late  president,  Mr.  J.  Moffat,  for  his 
two  years’  valuable  services ; to  the  vice-presi- 
dent, officers,  and  the  secretary.  After  the  meet- 
ing the  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
friends,  numbering  ninety,  dined  together  at  the 
Midland  Hotel. 


LEGAL. 

Alleged  Negligence  by  a Contractor.  — In  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Justices 
Mellor  and  Quain,  an  application  was  made  by  Mr. 
Powell,  Q.O.,  in  the  case  of  Purnell  v.  The  Great  Western 
Railway  Company  and  Harris.  Mr.  Powell  described  the 
case  as  unique  of  its  kind.  The  action  was  for  personal 
injuries,  tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  at  Monmouth, 
when  the  jury  returned  a verdict  against  the  railway  com- 
pany, damages  250 1.,  and  in  favour  of  the  defendant 
Harris.  He  now  moved  for  a new  trial,  on  the  grounds  of 
misdirection,  the  improper  rejection  of  evidence,  and 
against  evidence.  Purnell  was  the  foreman  of  a person 
named  Murphy,  who  had  some  saw-mills  at  Usk,  and 
Harris  was  a contractor  at  Gloucester.  He  had  finished 
a contract  for  the  repairs  of  a bridge  and  viaduct  at  Usk, 
but  the  viaduct  requiring  strengthening,  it  was  arranged 
that  he  should  do  it,  the  company  finding  the  timber. 
The  negligence  complained  of  was  that  in  throwing  tho 
timbers  over  the  viaduct  one  fell  on  the  plaintiff's  foot  and 
seriously  injured  it.  At  the  end  of  the  plaintiff's  case  ho 
(Mr.  Powell)  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, that  no  case  had  been  made  out  against  them,  in 
which  the  learned  baron  at  the  timo  concurred,  but  did  not 
dismiss  them  from  the  suit;  but  when  Harris  aud  bis 
servants  were  called  they  threw  all  tho  blame  on  the  com- 
pany’s servants,  and  the  result  was  a verdict  for  250Z. 
against  them.  Rule  granted. 

Wage*  Disputes.— At  the  Wakefield  Court-house,  on  the 
29th  ult.,  Mr.  William  Sykes,  builder,  Rothwell,  was  sum- 
moned by  a bricklayer,  named  George  Mason,  who  had 
been  in  his  employ  for  about  seven  months,  for  7s.  7d., 
which  he  alleged  was  due  to  him  for  fourteen  hours’  work 
at  6id.  per  hour.  Thomas  Ward,  another  bricklayer,  late 
in  Mr.  Sykes's  employ,  summoned  him  for  9a.  lid.,  for 
fourteen  hours'  work  at  6}d.  per  hour.  The  men  said  that 
as  they  could  not  have  regular  work  with  Mr.  Sykes  they 
left  his  service  and  got  work  elsewhere.  They  gave  their 
master  no  notice,  as  thero  was  no  agreement  between 
them  to  that  effect.  The  defence  was,  that  tho  men  ought 
to  havo  given  a week’s  notice,  but  finding  that  they  could 
get  a farthing  more  per  hour  elsewhere,  they  left  a job 
standing,  and  persuaded  their  labourers  to  go  with  them. 
The  Bench  told  the  two  men  they  ought  to  have  given  a 
week's  notice  before  they  left  Mr.  Sykes's  employ,  and  they 
dismissed  the  summonses,  and  ordered  the  men  to  return 
to  their  work. 

Breaches  of  Building  Regulations  at  Newcastle. — At  the 
Newcastle  Police-court)on  the  2nd  inst.,  Robert  Harrison, 
of  Jesmond,  was  charged,  under  section  68  of  the  Town 
Improvement  Act,  with  unlawfully  beginning  to  erect  a 
brick  manufactory  at  Byker,  without  giving  notice  to  the 
corporation  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  also  with  con- 
tinuing the  offence  for  two  days  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  service  on  him  of  a written 
notice  in  that  behalf  by  the  corporation.  The  magistrates 
lined  the  defendant  1Z , and  10s.  for  each  of  the  two  days 

he  neglected  to  comply  wit  h the  order. Thomas  Wilson 

Harrison,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Harrison  & Horn,  was 
also  similarly  fined  for  proceeding  with  two  houses  at  the 
junction  of  Tynemouth  and  Addison  roads,  before  the 

plans  were  approved  of. -John  Atkinson,  charged  with 

not  putting  proper  drains  in  some  new  houses  belonging 
to  him  at  Byker,  was  only  ordered  to  pay  costs,  he  having 
complied  with  the  order  of  the  corporation  at  once. 

Hardinge  v.  Southborough Local  Board. — In  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Judicature,  on  the  6th  inst., 
application  was  made  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Local  Board  of  Southborough  from  continuing  to  allow 


the  sewage  issuing  from  certain  tanks  erected  by  them  to 
flow  past  the  plaintiffs  farm  so  ns  to  create  a nuisance. 
Vice-chancellor  Hall  granted  the  injunction. 

The  Daresbury  Reredos  Case. — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Chester  has  given  judgment  in  this  case 
(to  which  we  recently  referred).  The  petitioner 
was  Mr.  William  Charles  Jones,  of  Daresbury,  and 
the  defendants  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Spencer,  incumbent 
of  Daresbury,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Priestley,  church- 
warden. The  Chancellor  found  that  tho  emblems  of 
Christ’s  Passion  in  the  reredos,  consisting  of  the 
scourge,  the  hammer,  the  pincers,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  ladder,  the  reed  and  sponge,  and  lamb  aud 
flag  in  the  centre,  were  not  unlawful,  idolatrous,  or  incon- 
sistent with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England.  It  might,  he  said.be  far  more  plausibly  argued 
that  the  cross  was  a far  more  dangerous  article  than  any 
of  these,  as  it  was  the  chief  and  central  emblem  of  the 
Passion.  Had  the  incumbent  and  warden  applied  at  first 
for  a faculty  to  put  up  such  a reredos  it  would  never  have 
occurred  to  him  (tho  Chancellor)  to  refuse  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  figures  on  the  reredos  were  open  to  abuse  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  objection  of  the  petitioner  him«elf  seemed 
to  have  been  an  afterthought.  He  must  reject  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioner  for  the  removal  of  the  reredos,  and  de- 
cree a confirmatory  faculty  in  terras  of  the  prayer  of  the 
defendants  on  act  of  petition.  With  regard  to  costs  he 
said  that  defendants  must  pay  all  costs  up  to  the  29th  of 
April,  when  they  applied  for  the  confirmatory  faculty. 


CONCRETE. 

Sir,— I fear  that  Mr.  Tall  in  his  letter  to  you,  inserted 
in  your  issuo  of  the  30th  ult.,  will  convey  a wrong  im- 
pression as  to  my  opinion  of  concrete. 

I have  always  thought  it  to  be  a good  material  for  budd- 
ing purposes.  I objected  to  it  solely  on  the  ground  that, 
as  district  surveyor,  I had  no  power,  unZcr  the  Building 
Act,  to  allow  it  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  walls. 
That  I was  not  far  wrong  may  be  proved  by  the  fact  that 
no  concrete  walls  can  be  built  without  a licence  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Hhxrs:  Jarvis,  D.  S. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYORS  AND  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  last  week  is  an  article  upon 
“ District  Surveyors  and  Builders,”  from  a district  sur- 
veyor’s point  of  view,  and  as  my  name  is  brought  promi- 
nently forward,  I am  sure,  with  your  usual  courteay,  you 
will  allow  me  space  to  give  a budder's  view  of  the 
situation. 

In  the  case  of  the  district  surveyor  of  Camberwell 
against  my  firm,  I consider  that  I fully  recognised  the 
duty  which  I owe  to  any  public  officer  with  whom  I may 
bo  brought  into  contact,  viz.,  to  render  him  all  the  assist- 
ance which  he  can  fairly  claim  from  me.  In  this  instance 
I offered  the  district  surveyor  every  facility  for  examin- 
ing the  drawings  upon  the  site.  I had  no  authority  to 
allow  tho  drawings  to  go  out  of  our  possession,  or  even  off 
the  site,  as  I informed  Mr.  Jarvis  in  writing,  and 
referred  him  to  the  architect,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  who 
would,  I have  no  doubt,  upon  application,  have  given 
Mr.  JarviB  the  necessary  permission  to  examine  the 
drawings  at  his  own  office. 

No  such  application  was  made,  and  I am  quite  willing 
to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  your  readers  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Jarvis,  to  use  the  mildest  term  I can,  in  applying 
to  a magistrate  for  power  to  compel  us  to  send  him 
plans  which  he  might  have  obtained  by  writing  for. 

8urely,  sir,  common-sense  points  out  that  the  proper 
mode  of  constructing  a public  building  should  be  settled 
before  the  contract  is  entered  into  with  the  builder,  and  he 
ought  not  to  find  out,  after  having  entered  into  arrange- 
ments to  carry  out  tho  work,  and  probably  getting  expen- 
sive plant  and  materials  on  tho  site,  that  the  works  he 
contracted  to  do  are  not  allowed  to  bo  executed. 

As  to  whether  a district  surveyor  should  have  the  power 
to  disapprove  the  mode  of  construction  adopted  by  a pro- 
perly qualified  architect,  I will  leave  the  profession  to 
decide.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  mode  of  constructing 
every  public  building  should  be  settled  by  some  properly 
constituted  authority  competent  to  decide  the  matter, 
but  I submit  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  builders  to  find 
out  whether  architects  or  district  surveyors  are  right  or 
wrong  in  matters  of  construction. 

In  conclusion,  I must  demur  to  your  application  of 
section  LXI.  of  the  Building  Act  to  the  present  case,  or,  in 
fact,  to  any  building  to  which  the  rules  of  the  Act  apply. 
This  section  should  be  read  with  its  context,  section  LVI., 
which  applies  to  iron  buildings  or  any  other  building  to 
which  the  rules  of  the  Act  are  inapplicable,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  even  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
itself  has  any  powers  under  the  Act  to  demand  plans  of 
any  building  to  which  the  rules  of  the  Act  do  apply. 

T.  H.  Adausox. 


GRAPES  IN  DECORATION. 

Your  correspondent  “ F.  S.  A.”  asks  this  question  : — 
“ Is  it  because  this  great  country  is  ruled  by  drink  that 
grapes  must  always  be  used  ns  tho  principal  object  of 
ornamentation”  ? 

An  appropriate  answer  I think  would  be  — No  ! but  be- 
cause in  the  Holy  Scripture  the  grape  and  the  vine  have 
unusual  prominence,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
beneficial  gifts  (properly  used)  of  a merciful  God:  as 
also  as  being  in  their  form  and  growth,  in  fruit  and 
foliage,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  of  Nature’s 
works.  Se>ex. 


New  Breakwater  at  Fraserburgh. — The 

foundation  stone  of  the  new  breakwater  at 
Fraserburgh  was  laid  on  the  23rd  ult.  by  Lord 
Saltoun.  The  improvements  in  the  harbour 
mainly  consist  in  the  lengthening  of  the  present 
breakwater  to  over  3,000  ft.  A serious  accident 
occurred  to  mar  the  festivities  of  the  day.  The 
lorry  upon  which  the  king  of  the  carters  was 
seated,  while  being  driven  up  Cross-street  at  a 
rapid  rate,  capsized,  precipitating  those  on  it  to 
the  street.  Four  men  were  injured.  > 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Kimbolton. — The  south  transept  window  of 
Kimbolton  Church,  near  Leominster,  haB  just 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne.  The  subject  is,  “ Christ 
Blessing  little  Children.” 

Edinburgh. — Another  of  the  series  of  stained- 
glass  windows  for  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral  has 
just  been  completed.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr. 
William  Law,  who  was  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
bnrgh  from  November,  1869,  to  November,  1872. 
The  three  upright  lights  are  divided  by  transoms, 
and  terminate  with  flowing  tracery.  In  the 
upper  lights  is  represented  ‘‘The  Last  Supper  cf 
Our  Lord  ” ; and  in  the  three  lower  lights  are, 
“ Our  Lord’s  Agony  in  the  Garden,”  “ His  Be- 
trayal,” and  “ Bearing  the  Cross  ” ; while  in  the 
tracery  are  angels  bearing  scrolls  containing  the 
text,  “ As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink 
this  cup,  ye  do  Bhow  the  Lord’s  death  till  He 
come.”  The  glass  is  by  Messrs.  James  Ballan. 
tine  & Son,  and  has  been  executed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Herdman,  R.S.A. 

Downham. — A stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  completed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish 
church,  Downham,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Mills.  The  window  consists  of  three 
lights,  with  traceried  head,  containing  six 
angels  in  adoration.  The  centre  light  repre- 
sents the  centurion  entreating  our  Lord  to  heal 
his  servant.  He  is  in  the  uniform  of  a Roman 
soldier,  and  in  the  attitude  of  earnest  suppli- 
cation. The  subject  of  the  left-hand  light  is 
“Tho  Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daughter”;  that  of 
the  right-hand  light,  “ The  Cure  of  Peter’s 
Wife’s  Mother.”  The  window  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  Strand.  The  masonry  and 
execution  of  the  work  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  W. 
Laurie. 

Bradjield. — Two  of  the  windows  in  Bradfield 
Church  have  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass. 
Tho  weBt  window  has  two  lights,  and  contains 
figures  of  St.  Nicholas  (the  patron  saint  of  the 
church)  and  St.  Cuthbert.  The  east  aisle  win- 
dow contains  three  lights,  depicting  “ The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi."  The  windows  have 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Dixon, 
of  London. 

Newnham. — A benefaotor  has  presented  a 
painted  glass  window  for  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel  of  Newnham  Church,  Gloucestershire. 
It  is  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Sod,  of  Bristol,  and  con- 
sists of  three  lights  with  geometrical  tracery ; 
in  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  in  the  sides  those  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  JohD,  in  panels  of  canopy  work 
with  grisaille  basements.  In  the  larger  tracery- 
pieces  are  angels  with  scrolls. 

Tideswell. — The  east  window  of  Tideswell 
Church,  Derbyshire,  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & 
Bayne.  The  subjects  are,  the  Kings  of  the  line 
of  David,  the  Annunciation,  our  Blessed  Lord  in 
Glory,  and,  in  the  outer  lights,  the  History  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  after  whose  name  the 
church  is  dedicated.  The  tracery  lights,  very 
numerous,  are  also  full  of  subjects. 

Bere  Regis. — Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.  have  in 
hand  several  stained-glass  windows  for  the  parish 
church  of  Bere  Regis.  Seven  windows  in  the 
chancel  and  the  three  easternmost  windows  in 
the  south  aisles,  are  the  munificent  gift  of  Mrs. 
Egginton.  The  windows  in  the  chancel  will 
represent  the  history  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Blessed  Lord  ; those  in  the  south  aisle  His  Life 
in  Glory.  The  subjeot  of  the  east  window  in 
the  aisle  is  taken  from  Rev.  v.  The  armorial 
window,  which  is  sui  generis,  will  be  an  heraldio 
history  of  the  possessors  of  Bere  Regis  from  the 
earliest  time,  including  among  the  number  King 
John,  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  Tuberville  family, 
and  the  family  of  Erle-Drax,  down  to  the  present 
possessor  of  the  manor. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Beaminster. — New  elementary  schools  have 
just  been  built  in  High-street,  Beaminster,  the 
contractors  being  Messrs.  D.  Hann  & George 
Gale,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  of  Crewkerne,  the 
architect. 

Low  Moor. — On  the  16th  ult.  was  opened  a 
new  school,  built  by  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Com- 
pany, to  accommodate  the  children  living  near 
the  new  works.  The  new  building  is  ereoted  in 
finely-pressed  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Woodcock,  architect 
and  manager  at  the  works.  It  is  intended  to 
supersede  a smaller  erection  near  at  hand,  and 
has  cost  about  4001. 
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Soxoerby. — The  corner-stones  of  new  schools  in 
connexion  with  Providence  United  Methodist 
Free  Church,  Sowerby,  were  laid  on  the  2nd 
ult.  The  cost  will  be  1,3002. 

Halifax. — The  Hanover  new  schools  were 
opened  on  the  17th  ult.  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of 
Manchester,  is  the  architect,  and  the  coat  has 
been  about  4,5002. 

Lockerbie—  On  the  18th  ult.  new  schools  were 
opened  at  the  Townhead  of  Lockerbie.  The 
buildings,  which  are  Gothic  in  style,  are  intended 
to  accommodate  600  pupils,  and  cost  about 
4,5002.,  exclusive  of  site.  Mr.  Barbour,  of 
Dumfries,  was  the  architect. 


^oohs  Umibitr. 

The  Young  Lady’s  Book : a Manual  of  Amuse- 
ments, Exercises,  Studies,  and  Pursuits.  By 
Mrs.  Henry  Mackarness.  London  : Geo. 
Routledge  & Sons. 

In  a handsome  volume,  of  close  upon  500  pages, 
Mrs.  Henry  Mackarness  has  industriously  piled  up 
such  a mass  of  instructive,  suggestive,  and  withal 
entertaining  matter,  that  the  “ young  lady,” 
whatever  her  age,  must  be  very  hard  to  please, 
very  dense, or  very  highly-cultivated  indeed,  if  she 
do  not  find  something  to  please  her  and  more  to 
be  thankful  for.  “ What  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,” 
heads  the  first  section,  and  gives  the  key-note, 
including  chapters  on  Nursing  the  Sick,  Teach- 
ing, Working  for  the  Poor,  Cooking,  Domestic 
Economy,  and  so  forth.  Home  Studies,  another 
section,  comprises  Thoughts  on  Beading,  Musio, 
Drawing,  Costume,  Architecture  (a  very  interest- 
ing chapter,  but  insufficiently  illustrated),  Sea- 
weeds, and  Conversation.  In-door  occupations, 
Section  iii.,  includes  Making  Collections,  Illumi- 
nation, Wood  Engraving,  Wood  Carving,  Cameo 
Cutting  (which,  we  hope,  will  set  a number  of 
young  ladies  to  work),  Mosaics,  Needlework  of 
all  kinds,  Knitting,  Netting,  Crochet,  Lace,  and 
Embroidery.  Then  come  sections  on  out-door 
occupations,  in-door  amusements  for  the  little 
ones,  fun  for  Christmas,  and  such  heaps  of 
games,  riddles,  quotations,  charades,  and  receipts 
as  will  last  the  most  ravenous  little  group  many 
a long  night.  The  section  on  “ Work,”  par  excel- 
lence, is,  of  course,  a long  one,  and  in  it  the 
authoress  has  been  materially  helped  by  Miss 
Austin  and  Miss  Ingelow,  as  she  has  been  in 
other  departments  by  equally  kind  and  able 
hands  ; while  270  engravings  and  a few  ooloured 
plates  enliven  and  illustrate  the  text. 

Mrs.  Mackarness  says  in  conclusion, — “ Many 
things  in  this  book  are  suggested  by  which  a 
living  may  be  obtained,  but  that  has  not  been  its 
object : it  has  been  to  give  hints  and  instructions 
to  the  young  for  a wise  occupation  of  their  time, 
a sensible  alternation  of  useful  work  and  healthful 
play ; and  earnestly  trusting  this  aim  has  been 
secured  I take  my  leave,  closing  the  book  with  a 
list  of  works  which  are  connected  with  the  sub- 
jects contained  in  it,  which  may  be  found  useful 
for  those  who  desire  further  information  ; and  I 
have  added  to  the  list  the  names  and  publishers 
of  some  little  volumes  which  have  been  found 
favourites  among  the  little  ones,  and  which  would 
answer  for  reading  aloud  or  giving  as  prizes.” 

The  tone  of  the  book,  we  need  hardly  say  to 
those  who  know  Mrs.  Mackarness’s  other  works, 
is  genial  and  good,  full  of  evidence  of  that  sym- 
pathy with  the  young  which  the  young  quickly 
discover  and  appreciate.  We  shall  be  greatly 
surprised  if  there  are  not  many  editions  of 
“ The  Young  Lady’s  Book.” 


Book-keeping  for  the  Class-room  and  the  Count- 
ing-house by  Double  and  Single  Entry.  By 
John  Dalziel  Maclean.  London  and  Glas- 
gow : Collins,  Son,  & Co. 

The  fact  that  this  little  book  has  reached  a sixth 
edition  gives  evidence  that  it  meets  a want. 
The  first  three  parts  treat  of  double  entry. 
Part  IV.  gives  a modification  of  single  entry, 
applicable  to  a retail  business  ; and  Parts  V.  and 
VI.  consist  of  questions  for  solution  and  in- 
formation on  commercial  forms. 


VARIORUM. 

Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall  have  just  now  issued 
a work  to  which  circumstances  give  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  — “India  and  its  Native 
Princes : Travels  in  Central  India  and  in  the 
Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Bengal.”  By  Louis 
Rousselet.  Revised  and  edited  by  Lieutenant- 


Colonel  C.  Buckle,  and  containing  316  beautifully 
executed  illustrations  and  six  maps.  It  is  a very 
fine  volume  apart  from  accidental  interest,  and 
we  will  take  an  early  opportunity  to  give  an 
account  of  it  ; as  we  shall  also  of  a beautiful 
book  by  M.  Paul  Lacroix,  published  by  the  same 
firm  (Chapman  & Hall),  “ The  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury : its  Institutions,  Customs,  and  Costumes. 
France,  1700— 1789.”  By  Paul  Lacroix.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Pitman.  This 
is  illustrated  by  twenty-one  chromo-lithographs 
and  351  wood  engravings,  and  forms  a volume 
interesting  as  well  as  elegant ; — so  interesting, 
indeed,  that  when  we  began  to  read  it  we  found 
it  difficult  to  leave  ofi. — -“  Masters  and  Men  : 
their  Duties  and  Responsibilities,”  is  the  title  of 
a paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  at  the  Artisans 
Institute,  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  now  published 
by  the  author  at  4,  Grafton-street,  Tottenham- 
court-road.  It  is  a sensible  production,  and  may 
be  read  by  both  classes  with  advantage. 


piscdlatua. 

Mr.  Ruskin  on  Himself  and  his  Critics. 

Writing  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Mr.  Ruskin  says 
“ It  is  quite  possible  for  the  simplest  workman 
or  labourer  for  whom  I write  to  understand  what 
the  feelings  of  a gentleman  are,  and  share  them 
if  he  will,  but  the  crisis  and  horror  of  this 
present  time  are  that  its  desire  of  money,  and 
the  fulness  of  luxury  dishonestly  attainable  by 
common  persons,  are  gradually  making  churls  of 
all  men  ; and  the  nobler  passions  are  not  merely 
disbelieved,  but  even  the  conception  of  them 
seems  ludicrous  to  the  ordinary  churl  mind  ; so 
that,  to  take  only  so  poor  an  instance  of  them  as 
my  own  life — because  I have  passed  it  in  alms- 
giving, not  in  fortune-hunting ; because  I have 
laboured  always  for  the  honour  of  others,  not 
my  own,  and  have  chosen  rather  to  make  men 
look  to  Turner  and  Luigi  than  to  form  or  ex. 
hibit  the  skill  of  my  own  hand  ; because  I have 
lowered  my  rents,  and  assured  the  comfortable 
lives  of  my  poor  tenants,  instead  of  taking  from 
them  all  I could  force  for  the  roofs  they  needed ; 
beoause  I love  a wood  walk  better  than  a London 
street,  and  would  rather  watch  a sea-gull  fly 
than  shoot  it,  and  rather  hear  a thrush  sing 
than  eat  it;  finally,  because  I never  disobeyed 
my  mother,  because  I have  honoured  all  women 
with  solemn  worship,  and  have  been  kind  even 
to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil ; therefore,  the 
hacks  of  English  art  and  literature  wag  their 
heads  at  me,  and  the  poor  wretch  who  pawns  the 
dirty  linen  of  his  soul  daily  for  a bottle  of  sour 
wine  and  a cigar  talks  of  the  * effeminate  senti- 
mentality of  Ruskin.’  ” 

A Waterloo  Monument  for  Berlin. — In 
the  Belle  Alliance  Platz,  at  Berlin,  are  to  be 
erected,  in  the  spring,  four  marble  groups,  repre- 
senting the  victors  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  in  Prussia  goes  by  the  name  of  Belle 
Allianc0.  Those  victors  are  England,  Prussia, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Hanover.  The  four  groups 
were  designed  thirty-five  years  ago  ; but,  partly 
through  the  death  of  the  artist  charged  with 
their  execution,  Herr  Fischer,  partly  through 
other  causes,  the  ereotion  has  been  delayed. 
The  four  pedestals,  measuring  each  6 ft.  in  height, 
and  executed  in  grey  Silesia  granite,  have  been 
lying  ready  for  thirty-five  years  unpolished. 
They  are  now  to  be  polished.  Two  of  the 
groups,  those  representing  England  and  the 
Netherlands,  were  modelled  in  gypsum,  by  Herr 
Fischer,  a long  time  ago,  after  which  he  died. 
They  measure  7 ft.  in  height.  England  is  repre- 
sented with  a panther  as  her  guardian  beast, 
the  lion  being  in  this  instance  allotted  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  remaining  two  groups  were 
modelled  by  Herr  Walger.  All  are  now  being 
executed  in  marble  by  Herr  Franz. 

Indian  Memorials  of  the  Prince’s  Visit. 
The  Rajah  of  Vencatagherry  intends  to  cele- 
brate the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India, 
not  only  by  a series  of  festivities,  but  also  by 
opening  a poor-house  in  his  town  and  a building 
where  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  aged  will  be 
fed.  The  institution  will  be  endowed  and  an 
inscription  on  the  front  of  the  edifice  will  an- 
nounce the  fact  that  it  was  opened,  and  will  be 
continued  for  ever,  in  honour  of  the  Prince. 
There  is  also  a talk  among  the  Hindoos  of 
erecting  a temple  in  the  holy  city  of  Benares  to 
commemorate  this  tour  of  the  future  Emperor 
of  Hindustan  through  the  land  over  which  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  one  day  rule. 


The  Proposed  Thames  Tunnel.  — Mr. 

Barlow,  C.E.,  has  just  had  an  interview  with  the 
Works  Committee  of  the  Limehouse  Distriot 
Board  of  Works  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  communication  between  the  north  and 
south  of  the  Thames,  by  means  of  a tunnel 
under  the  river.  Mr.  Barlow,  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  proposal,  said  the  tunnel  would 
commence  in  the  East  India-road,  and,  by  way 
of  Robin  Hood-lane,  re*ch  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Blackwall-stairs.  The  tunnel  would 
terminate  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames, 
below  Greenwich  Hospital.  As  to  the  gradients, 
they  would  be  only  at  the  very  moderate  rate  of 
1 in  40.  Having  heard  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Works  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — “ That  this  committee  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proposed  tunnel  would  be  a great  benefit  to 
the  public,  particularly  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  scheme  therefore  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  Board.”  The  Board 
endorsed  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  and 
agreed  to  memorialise  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  support  of  the  scheme. 

Asphalte  Paving.— The  Brunswick  Rock 
Asphalte  Paving  Company  have,  during  the  last 
three  months,  been  engaged  in  paving,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Thorne,  the  surveyor 
to  the  Plumstead  Board  of  Works,  the  following 
streets,  viz., — Leyland-road,  East  Down  Park- 
read,  St.  Stephen’ s-road,  Belmont-road,  Gran- 
ville-road,  St.  Stephen’s. terrace,  and  Brunswick- 
place,  Blackheath  village.  They  are  now  paving 
the  whole  of  Lawn-terrace,  from  end  to  end,  in 
all  about  44,914  superficial  feet.  In  addition  to 
this  they  have  laid  on  the  outskirts  about 
9,090  ft.,  making  a total  of  53,923  superficial 
feet.  Most  of  this  pavement  has  been  laid  with 
1-in.  thick  Brunswick  Rock  asphalte,  and  3 in. 
of  concrete,  made  from  Thames  ballast  and  the 
Burham  cement.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Hirst,  the 
company’s  manager;  G.  J.  Boultwood,  and  his 
assistant,  W.  Coomber,  the  foreman.  The  com 
pany  have  the  engagement  for  laying  thei 
asphalte  in  the  London  and  St.  Katharine  Dockr 

A New  Reservoir.— The  Rev.  Andrew  A 
W.  Drew,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  St.  Antholin’s. 
Nunhead,  writes  “ We  who  are  residents  in, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nunhead  are  at  tiie  present 
time  suffering  under  a species  of  panic  in  conse- 
quence of  the  aotion  of  the  Southwark  and 
Vauxhall  Water  Company  with  regard  to  the 
vast  new  reservoirs  whioh  have  lately  been  built 
on  the  top  of  a hill  overlooking  our  houses.  We 
in  the  first  instance  protested  against  these 
reservoirs  being  built  at  all  in  the  midst  of  a 
densely  populated  district,  but  our  protest  was 
of  no  use.  The  reservoirs  have  been  building 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  are  now  almost 
ready  for  the  water  to  be  let  in,  while  a very 
uneasy  feeling  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  as 
to  the  safety  of  these  structures.  Early  in  the 
history  of  the  main  reservoir  it  became  known 
that  a serious  landslip  had  occurred  under  one 
corner  of  it,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to 
underpin  the  foundation,  and  to  erect  a massive 
wall,  while  the  existence  of  springs  of  water 
beneath  made  the  operation  of  doubtful  value.” 

Birmingham  House  Painters’  Protection 
Association. — On  the  4th  inBt.  a public  meet- 
ing, convened  by  this  Association,  was  held  at 
the  Public  Office,  Moor-street.  Mr.  H.  Vaughan, 
who  presided,  said  there  was  a large  number  of 
house-painters  in  the  town  who  were  not  trade- 
unionists.  The  meeting  was  called  with  the 
view  of  trying  to  persuade  those  men  to  join  the 
Society,  which  would  materially  benefit  them. 
When  the  Society  was  formed,  ten  years  ago,  the 
wa^es  of  house-painters  were  from  22s.  to  24s. 
per* week.  The  Society  had  succeeded  in  raising 
the  wages  to  33s.  per  week,  and  considerably 
shortening  the  hours.  Recently  Cheltenham  had 
formed  a Society,  and  Gloucester  was  about  to  do 
likewise,  and  in  the  Bpring  they  would  most 
assuredly  get  an  advance  of  wages.  The  societies 
were  not  only  formed  to  raise  their  wages,  but  to 
elevate  their  social  position.  A resolution  in 
support  of  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Middle  Level  Commissioners.— At  a 

meeting  ou  the  4th  inst.,  of  the  Middle-level 
Commissioners,  held  at  March,  the  contract  of 
Mr.  Webster,  to  build  a new  Bluice  for  59,80/2. 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  decided  to  borrow 
55  5 002.  The  meeting  considered  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  grounds  had  been  drained 
during  the  recent  floods  was  a matter  of  con- 
gratulation. 
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Tiie  Flooding1  of  a Workliouse  Basement. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Board  of 
Guardians,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  the  clerk  read  the 
following  letter  from  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  engi- 
neer to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : — 
“ With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  of 
October,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  upon  investi- 
gation it  is  found  that  the  basement-floor  of  the 
new  Lambeth  Workhouse  has  been  constructed 
at  a considerable  depth  below  the  level  of  the 
water  which  is  in  the  sewer  on  occasion  of  heavy 
rainfall,  and  hence  result  the  floodings  of  which 
the  guardians  complain.  As  a remedy  I would 
suggest  that  the  guardians  should  have  self- 
acting tide-flaps  fixed  at  the  mouths  of  their 
drains,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  flood  waters.”  We 
may  add  that  the  workhouse  has  only  been  built 
about  four  years.  It  will  be  advisable  to  obviate 
this  flooding  in  the  baBement  of  the  new  infirmary 
about  to  be  erected  on  land  adjoining  the  work- 
house. 

Tlie  Chapel,  Charterhouse. — The  oak 
panelling  at  the  Communion  end  of  this  church 
has  received  attention  in  the  shape  of  an  altera- 
tion and  addition.  The  old  panels  over  the  com- 
munion-table have  been  removed,  and  in  their 
stead  a decorative  frame  is  introduced,  to  enclose 
a picture  in  water-colour,  a copy  of  “ The  En- 
tombment,” by  Franchia,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery.  The  old  panels  on  each  Bide  of  the 
picture  have  been  removed,  and  large  ones  sub- 
stituted, with  carved  details  of  supporting 
pilasters,  with  decorative  heads.  The  details 
are  of  corresponding  character  to  the  rest  of  the 
old  work  in  the  chapel.  Horizontal  panels  are 
introduced  above  and  below  the  picture,  the 
upper  one  having  the  text  “ I am  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Life,”  and  the  lower  one  being 
enriched  with  an  inlay  and  suitable  carved 
details.  The  work  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Phillips  & Son,  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  E. 
Blore,  architect. 

A New  Cement. — A French  chemist  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  in  preparing  a mineral  com- 
pound, which  is  stated  to  be  superior  to  hydraulic 
lime  for  uniting  stone  and  resisting  the  action  of 
water.  It  becomes  as  hard  as  stone,  is  un- 
changeable by  the  air,  and  is  proof  against  the 
action  of  acids.  According  to  the  American 
Gas-Light  Journal,  it  is  made  by  mixing  together 
19  lb.  sulphur  and  42  lb.  pulverised  stoneware 
and  glass ; this  mixture  is  exposed  to  a gentle 
heat,  which  melts  the  sulphur,  and  then  the  mass 
is  stirred  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  homo- 
geneous, when  it  is  run  into  moulds  and  allowed 
to  cool.  It  melts  at  about  248°  F.  and  may  be 
re-employed  without  loss  of  any  of  its  qualities, 
whenever  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  form  of 
an  apparatus,  by  melting  at  a gentle  heat,  and 
operating  as  with  asphalte.  At  230°  F.  it  becomes 
as  hard  as  stone,  and  preserves  its  solidity  in 
boiling  water. 

Jedburgh  Abbey.  — The  Jedburgh  Town 
Counoil  have  unanimously  resolved  to  have  the  | 
three  trees  at  the  south-west  side  of  the  church- 
yard cut  down,  so  as  to  show  the  nave  of  the 
Abbey  with  proper  effect.  Over  the  great 
western  doorway  there  was  formerly  a passage 
running  between  the  spiral  stairs  at  the  corners 
of  the  gable,  but  this  was  built  up  probably 
about  a hundred  years  ago,  when  considerable 
alterations  were  made  in  the  old  parish  church, 
which  occupied  the  west  end  of  the  nave  until 
April  last.  This  passage  has  again  been  opened. 
In  removing  the  modern  masonry  connected  with 
the  old  church,  many  beautiful  carved  and 
moulded  stones  have  been  discovered.  The 
rubble  building  between  the  arches  of  the  tri- 
forium  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  at  present 
being  removed,  and  when  finished  the  view  from 
this  side  will  bo  greatly  improved. 

Chester  Cathedral  Eagle  Lectern. — 

The  lectern  just  completed  for  Chester  Cathedral 
is  of  a laige  size,  executed  in  polished  brass. 
The  eagle  is  represented  with  a dragon  beneath 
its  feet,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  Gospel 
triumphant  over  Satan.  The  leotern  has  been 
executed  under  the  surveillance  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  and  is  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  platform  is  ernoiform  in  shape, 
upon  which  rest  four  lions  supporting  the 
buttresses,  which  are  surmounted  with  figures  of 
the  four  evangelists.  Upon  the  base  is  engraved 
the  following  inscription: — “To  the  glory  of 
God  in  this  Cathedral  Church,  the  gift  of  Eliza 
Potts,  late  of  this  city,  who  died  December, 
1873.”  The  lectern  is  now  on  view  at  the  show- 
rooms of  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Cox  & Sons, 
of  Southampton-street. 


Baltimore,  the  Times  says,  has  dedicated  its 
new  City-hall,  an  imposing  edifice  of  white 
marble,  which  has  been  eight  years  building, 
and  cost  two  and  a quarter  millions  of  dollars. 
It  covers  a square  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  238  ft.  by  147  ft.,  bounded  by  Fayette,  North, 
Lexington,  and  Holliday  streets.  The  plan  is  a 
main  building  four  stories  high,  with  wings  on 
each  of  the  four  streets  three  stories  high.  The 
architecture  is  modern  Renaissance,  the  fronts 
being  highly  ornamented.  Each  wing  is  sur- 
mounted by  a high  Mansard  roof,  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  building  there  is  an  imposing 
dome  which  rises  240  ft.  above  the  pavement, 
and  contains  a large  clock  and  bell.  The 
narrowness  of  the  streets  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  however,  causes  much  of  the 
architectural  effect  to  be  lost. 

New  Projects  at  Cardiff.— A large  meeting 
of  shareholders  of  the  Glamorganshire  Canal 
Company  was  held  at  Cardiff,  on  the  3rd  inst., 
presided  over  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Crawshay,  Cyfarthfa 
Ironworks.  It  was  resolved  to  form  a new  com- 
pany, with  a capital  of  100,0001.,  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  entrance  to  the  canal  at  Cardiff,  to 
admit  vessels  of  1,200  tons  register  at  neap 
tides,  and  to  form  a dock  and  to  erect  on  it  coal 
staithes  for  shipping  coal,  application  to  be 
made  to  Parliament  next  session  for  the  necessary 
powers.  Another  company  is  about  to  be  formed 
for  constructing  a railway  from  Cardiff  to  Barry, 
where  a floating-  basin  is  to  be  formed  for  shipping 
coal.  The  Penarth  Dock  and  Railway  Company  j 
are  about  to  inorease  their  accommodation  for 
shipping  coal. 

Sanitation  in  Melbourne. — A society  has 
just  been  formed  in  Melbourne  called  the 
“ Australian  Health  Society,”  the  objects  of 
which  are  : — “ (1)  To  create  an  educated  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  sanitary  matters  in  general 
by  aid  of  the  platform,  the  press,  and  other 
suitable  measures  ; (2)  to  induce  and  assist 
people  by  personal  influence,  example,  and  en- 
couragement tolive  in  accordance  with  recognised 
laws  whereby  health  is  maintained  and  disease 
prevented ; and  (3)  to  seek  the  removal  of  all 
noxious  influences  deleterious  to  the  public 
health,  and  to  influence  and  facilitate  legislation 
in  that  direction.” 

Reduction  of  Masons’  Wages  in  Edin- 
burgh.— The  master  builders  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith,  at  a numerously-attended  meeting  of  their 
Association,  have  resolved,  after  a careful  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  trade  and  the  supply  of 
workmen,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they 
should  endeavour  to  bring  down  the  operative 
masons’  wages  to  the  rate  formerly  agreed  upon, 
viz.,  8|d.  per  hour.  It  was  further  resolved  that ! 
in  the  meantime  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
operatives  that  on  and  after  the  5th  inst.  the 
wages  for  first-class  workmen  would  be  reduced 
to  9d.  per  hour.  Their  recent  rate  of  pay  was 
lOd.  per  hour. 

Depositing  Docks. — Messrs.  Latimer  Clark, 
Stanfield,  & Co.  have  received  orders  from  the 
Russian  Government  to  construct  one  of  their 
depositing  docks  at  Nicolaeff,  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  dock  is  primarily  intended  for  lifting  the 
new  circular  ironclads  recently  built  there,  which 
are  much  too  large  to  paBS  through  any  dock 
gates,  being  100  ft.  and  120  ft.  in  diameter,  but 
it  is  equally  adapted  for  raising  ordinary  iron- 
clads and  merchant  vessels.  This  dock  is  in- 
tended not  only  to  raise  vessels  of  either  form, 
but  to  lift  them  bodily  out  of  the  water,  and 
deposit  them  high  and  dry  on  platforms  along 
the  shore. 

The  Liverpool  Landing  Stage. — At  the 

last  Liverpool  Assizes  a verdict  was  found 
against  the  Liverpool  Gas  Company  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Liverpool  landing-stage,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1874,  through  the  carelessness  of 
the  company’s  workmen.  The  amount  of  the 
damage,  whioh  was  roughly  estimated  at 
100,0001.,  was  to  be  referred.  The  Gas  Com- 
pany gave  notice  of  appeal,  but  subsequent 
negotiations  have  resulted  in  their  agreeing  to 
pay  in  instalments  two  - thirds  of  the  net 
damage,  and  the  Mersey  Dock  Board’s  legal 
expenses  arising  out  of  the  late  trial. 

Burton  - on  - Trent. — The  Town  Commis- 
sioners of  Burton-on-Trent  have  decided  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hawksley,  C.E., 
of  Nottingham,  with  the  view  of  adopting  the 
best  means  of  preventing  the  flooding  of  the 
town  in  future.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  was  nomi- 
nated, but  Mr.  Hawksley  had  a large  majority  of 
votes. 


The  Lock  Trade  at  Willenliall. — At  Willen 
hall  the  lock  trade  continues  remarkably  buoyant 
and  the  greatest  difficulty  with  which  manufac- 
turers have  to  contend  is  that  of  inducing  their 
workpeople  to  do  something  like  regular  work. 
Many  new  factories  have  been  erected  and  old 
ones  extended  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  the  use  of  machinery  in  lock  construction  has 
of  late  considerably  increased.  For  bolts  and 
latches  a very  steady  demand  continues  to  be 
experienced. 

Burning  of  Glenalmond  College.— At  the 

disastrous  fire  which  occurred  at  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  Perthshire,  on  the  26th  ult.,  the 
damage  done  is  estimated  at  20.000Z.  The 
buildings  were  erected  in  1841,  from  plans  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  cost  90,0001.  It  is  said  that 
the  fire  originated  through  a plumber,  who  was 
making  Borne  repairs  upon  the  roof,  allowing  his 
“chaffer”  or  hand  fire-grate  to  fall  and  thus 
ignite  the  building. 

Kensington  Campden  Charity  Trust. — 

The  trustees  have  lately  come  into  possession  of 
a considerable  sum  by  the  sale  of  freehold  land, 
and  they  have  decided  to  appropriate  50,0001.  to 
the  creation  of  a central  school  in  Kensington, 
for  promoting  the  higher  general  and  especially 
the  technical  education  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
trustees  propose  to  hold  an  educational  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  details  of  the  scheme  before 
submitting  any  scheme  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners. 

Assyrian  Exploration. — Mr.  George  Smith, 
of  the  British  Museum,  left  London  on  the  5th 
inst.  for  the  East,  to  resume  his  researches  in 
Assyria.  He  will  be  absent  six  months,  re- 
turning to  this  oountry  in  May.  It  is  not 
unlikely  he  will  leave  England  again  in  August 
to  continue  the  explorations,  which  cannot  bo 
conducted  during  the  rainy  season. 

Redditch  Sewerage  and  Water  Supply. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  Redditoh  Local  Board,  on 
the  1st  inst.,  a report  was  submitted  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee  recommending  that 
Messrs.  Gotto  & Beasley,  who  had  already  in 
1869  reported  upon  the  subject,  should  be  asked 
to  give  an  amended  plan  and  estimate  for  works 
for  the  extended  boundary  of  the  borongh. 

A Builder  Fined. — Mr.  W.  Donn,  who  had 
obtained  from  the  Vestry  of  Mile-end  New-town 
a licence  to  hoard  in  a site  for  a new  church  in 
Jamaioa-street,  and  to  form  a footpath,  with 
handrail,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  was 
fined  51.  and  costs,  by  Mr.  Paget,  at  the  Thames 
Police  Court,  for  neglecting  to  carry  out  this 
arrangement. 

Presentation  to  an  Art  Master. — On  the 

26th  ult.  Mr.  Anderson,  headmaster  of  the 
Coventry  School  of  Art,  was  presented  with  a 
“davenport,”  bearing  the  following  inscription : — 
“To  John  Anderson,  esq.,  from  the  students  of 
the  Coventry  School  of  Art,  in  grateful  recogni- 
tion of  his  kindness  and  attention  as  head- 
master. October,  1875.” 

Lectures  on  Sanitary  Science. — On  the 
1st.,  at  the  Town-hall,  Tamworth,  the  first  of 
four  lectures  on  “ Simple  Sanitary  Science  ” was 
delivered  by  Miss  Kenwick  Miller.  The  lectures 
are  given  at  the  instigation  of  the  Rev.  Brooke 
Lambert,  vicar  of  Tamworth,  for  the  Bocial 
improvement  of  the  health  of  the  working 
classes. 

Asphalte. — The  question  between  the  Vestry 
of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  - square,  and  the 
parishioners  as  to  the  responsibility  of  repaving 
the  footpaths  in  Eaton-square,  having  been  satis- 
factorily settled,  it  was  decided  to  lay  asphalte. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  Soci6te  Framjaise  des 
Asphaltes,  we  understand,  with  perfect  success. 

Co-operation  in  Cleveland.— Co-operation 
appears  to  be  taking  firm  root  in  the  principal 
mining  districts  of  Cleveland.  New  stores  at 
Guisbrough  were  opened  on  the  25th  ult.,  the 
oost  being  1,2001.  Mr.  Macara,  of  Darlington, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  Guisbrough, 
the  builder. 

The  New  Poultry  Market. — The  London 
Central  Poultry  and  Provision  Market  having 
been  completed,  it  is  decided  to  open  the  same 
on  Wednesday,  the  1st  prox.  We  recently  gave 
an  illustration  of  the  building. 

A New  Company. — A company  has  been 
formed  to  acquire  the  property  of  the  “ Purbeck 
Cement  and  Stone  Company,  Limited.”  The 
particulars  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns. 
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The  Keighley  Suiveyorship. — At  a special 
meeting  of  the  Keighley  Local  Board,  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  Dewsbury,  was 
appointed  surveyor  and  nuisance  inspector  for 
the  board,  at  a Balary  of  160J.  a year. 

Brannon’s  Patent  Fireproof,  Sanitary, 
and  Permanent  Works  Company.  — The 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  on  the  6th  inst.,  made  an 
order  for  the  winding  up  of  this  company. 

Fine  Art  Lectures  at  Cambridge. — Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin,  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at 
Cambridge,  commenced  his  lectures  for  the 
present  term  on  the  9th  inst. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  at  the  Myddelton  Arms,  Canonbury- 
road,  Islington,  for  Mr.  F.  C.  Garrett.  Mr.  John  Yiney, 
architect : — 

General  Work. 


Shurmur £297  0 0 

Godden  275  0 0 

Hawkes  (accepted)  245  0 0 

Fitting *,  Ifc. 

Godden  £160  0 0 

Hill 143  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted)  135  0 0 


Heath  (pewtering),  65 1. 


For  alterations  at  the  Merry  Monarch,  Herbert-street, 
New  North-road,  for  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  John  Yiney,  archi- 
tect : — 

Godden  £3'6  0 0 

Shurmur 283  0 0 

Steed  (accepted) 269  0 0 

Hill 267  0 0 

Heath  (pewtering),  711. 


For  alterations  st  the  Mitre  Tavern.  Edgware-road,  for 
Mr.  It.  Webb.  Mr.  John  Yiney,  architect  :— 

General  Work. 


Hind  

Henderson 

Shurmur.... 
Godden  ..., 


Hill 

Godden  ... 
Shurmur... 


Fittings. 


£339 

330 

295 

295 

275 


186 

179 

169 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 


For  villa,  Upperton,  Eastbourne.  Messrs.  Blessley  k 


Spurred,  architects: — 

If  commenced  Deduct  if  left 
at  once.  till  May. 

Peerless £3,655  0 0 £217  0 0 

8teer 3,650  0 0 50  0 o 

Longley  3,599  0 0 150  0 0 

Perigoe  3,300  0 0 

Vidler  (accepted)...  3,294  0 0 127  0 0 

Skinner  3,250  0 0 

Yaughan 3,050  0 0 

Kempling  2,933  0 0 10  0 0 


For  a house  on  Oakfield  Estate,  Hornsey-lane,  for  Mr. 
Munt.  Mr.  Georgo  Truetltt,  architect  — 

Payne  & Balding £1,800  O 0 

Carter  1,710  0 0 

Ball  k Wickes  1,695  0 0 

Sale  (accepted) 1,647  0 0 


For  a cottage  in  Tufnell  Park,  N.  Mr.  George Truefitt, 
architect : — 

Carter  (accepted)  £500  0 0 


For  erecting  the  brickwork  for  a new  steam  laundry  at 
Camberwell  House,  for  Messrs.  Paul  & Richards  : — 
Brown,  accepted. 


For  additions  &c.,  to  the  Gospel  Oak  Congregational 
Chapel,  Kemish-town.  Messrs.  Satchell  k Edwards, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Jaques  : — 


Decorations  to 
New  Work.  Chapel. 

Mann  £1,410  0 0 £90  0 0 

Scrivener  & White  1,380  0 0 89  0 0 

Thompson  1,370  0 0 60  0 0 

Grover 1,392  0 0 36  0 0 

Chessum 1,350  0 0 70  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  ...  1,297  0 0 79  0 0 

8anders  1,300  0 0 47  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Baptist  Chapel  in  the  Highgate- 
road.  Messrs.  Satchell  k Edwards,  architects.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  C.  W.  Brooks  : — 

Thompson ...£11,950  0 0 

Scrivener  & White 11,824  0 0 

Williams  3c  Son  11,650  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  11,559  0 0 

Chessum  10,941  0 0 

Soulbcott  k Co 9,841  0 0 

Sanders  9,150  0 0 

Tarrant  & Sons  9,008  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a school-honse  at  Crowborough 
Cross,  Sussex.  Messrs.  Satchell  & Edwards,  archi- 
tects : — 

Paine  . £450  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  new  sewers  in  Duke-street, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury-square,  Yernon-place, 
and  Great  Queen-street,  for  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
St.  Giles's  District.  Mr.  G.  Wallace,  surveyor 


Dover  & Co £5,413  0 0 ! 

Mowlem&Co 3,771  0 0 

Keeble 3,463  0 0 

Crockett  3,39)  0 0 

Waddingbam  3,351  0 0 

Hoare  A Co 3,310  0 0 

Culverhouse  3,300  0 0 

Carey  3,250  0 0 

Kdlingback  2,998  0 0 

Waldram  k Co.  (accepted)  2,439  0 0 ! 


For  constructing  about  830  feet  run  of  12-inch  pips 
sewer,  Walham-grove,  Fulham,  for  the  Fulham  District 
Board  of  Works  Mr.  Bean,  engineer.  Quantities  sup- 


plied by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bean  :— 

Keeble £505  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson  467  0 0 

Thompson  k Son  (accepted)  445  0 0 

Serif  394  10  0 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  2,  Craven-hill, 
Bayswater.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  k Pearson,  architects. 
No  quantities  supplied  : — 

Dowsing £2,548  0 0 

Hearn  1,949  0 0 

Yernal 1,920  0 0 


For  new  steam  laundries  and  other  works,  at  the 
Shoreditch  Workhouse.  Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs,  engi- 


Crockett  £9,999  0 0 

Timewell  9,956  ’ 0 0 

Downs  k Co 9,894  0 0 

Staines  & Son 9,773  0 0 

Prout 9,668  0 0 

Waldram  & Co 9,529  0 0 

AitchisonA  Walker  (accpt.)  9,427  0 0 

Hunt 9,358  0 0 


Old  Material. 

£109  0 0 
200  0 0 
100  0 0 
110  0 0 
100  0 0 
150  0 0 
250  0 0 
140  0 0 


The  tender  of  Messrs.  NiblettA  Son,  nornsey-rise,  was 
accepted  on  the  20th  inst.  by  the  War  OIBce  for  buildiDg 
the  new  barracks,  Ac.,  at  Hounslow. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

/louse  Decoration. — (Cancelled,  having  appeared  elsewhere).— F.  L. 
(forwarded). — B.  4 Co.  (we  have  already  given  particulars  of  the 
bulldiug  named).— H.  C.-H.  J.  S.— G.  VV.— T.  W.  H — E.  P.  L.  B — 
W.  E.-C.  A.-F.  C.  H — Mr.  T.— J.  V.— J.  F.— C.  E.  F.-H.  St.  J.— 
H.  S.— T.  H.  A.— C.  R.— J.  C.  P.— W.— N.  W.— M.  E.  HadQeld  - 
R.  8.-E.  B (next  week).— R.  M.  B.  (next  week.— H.  S.  C.  (next 
week)  -C.  B.— r.  & Co.— E.  L. — F.  K.  8.— G,  S.— R.  Y.-K.  V.  H.— 
C.  O — O.  G.  J.— N.  A Son.—  H.  P.  H. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 

AH  atatemenU  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  4c.  mnst  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for 
publication. 

Ni/rit — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetiugs,  reals,  ot  course,  with  the  authors. 


Wtitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Notice  to  Inventors. 

HERBERT  & CO.  Patent  Office,  67,  Strand, 
London.  British  and  Foreign  Patents  obtained 
at  Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.  Searches  made. 
Sales  and  Licences  negotiated.  Handbook  and 
information  gratis. — [Advt.] 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


"*Q  CHARLES  0 COLLIN  GE'S  Q__PAT  ENT 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

I ^LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTING8  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


PERFECTION  in  BOOKKEEPING.— 


PE 

I Builders  and  Others  desiring  a really  good  system,  can  have  a 
SET  of  MODELS  for  BUILDERS-  BOOKS,  by  DOUBLE  ENTRY,  to 
which  was  awarded  the  prize  offered  iu  " The  Builder,"  No.  1,180,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  by  many  large  firms.  Also  a modified 
arrangement  by  Single  Entry,  suitable  for  small  builders. — Address, 
E.  A.  JONES,  2,  Fieeinasou's-terrace,  Ilford-road,  Upton,  E. 


CHARGES  FOR 

“RANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Situations  I Sltnatloi  s 
Wan  tod.  I Vacant. 
81x  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  ..  2s.  6d.  I 4s.  6d. 
Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)..  0s.  6d.  | 0s.  6<L 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  resident* 
in  any  part  ot  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum. 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post.  Office. 
Bang-street,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIKR. 


ORNAMENTAL  WRITING  for  PAINTERS  and  WRITERS. 

D.  SMITH’S  MANUAL  of  PLAIN 

s and  ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS.  Ancient  and  Modern, 
for  the  Use  of  Engravers  aud  Oruameut.il  Writers,  seut  poBt-free  on 
receipt  of  Is.  6d.  in  b lam  pi. 

T.  J.  ALLMAN.  4(33,  Oxford-street,  London. 


New  E ition,  revised  and  enlarged,  and  Complete  in  One  Volume 
royal  8vo.  with  6 Plates  aud  123  Woodcut  Illustrations,  price  36s. 
clotb. 

riMIE  THEORY  of  STRAINS  in  GIRDERS 

I and  similar  Structures,  with  Ob-ervatious  ou  the  Application 
of  Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the  Strength  aud  other  Properties 
of  Materia's. 

By  BINDON  B.  STONKY,  M.A.  M.  Inst.  C R.  Engineer 
to  the  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  B iard. 

London : LONGMANa  4 CO. 


Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cammot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, amd  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect - 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  Sfc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  46,  Catlierine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  amd  not  to  the  “ Publisher." 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

BANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  QuarrieB  and  DepdtSj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  od 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 

Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  cement  for 
Conorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  j,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


H 


12mo.  Cloth.  Price  5j.  (postage  3d.). 

ANDBOOK  of  HOUSE  PROPERTY  : 

base.  Tenancy.  Valuation,  and  Erection. 

By  E.  L TAR  BUCK.  Architect. 

“ We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  recommend  ll."— Builder. 

“ The  advice  is  thoroughly  practical." — /.aw  Journal. 

London : LOCKWOOD  4 CO.  7,  Stationecs--hall-court,  E C. 


Just  published,  royal  4to.  sewed,  price  18i. 

HE  ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  EDIFICES 

of  BRUGES.  Specimens  from  Drawings  taken  ou  the  spot. 

By  CHARLES  VBRSCHELDE,  Architect. 

Forty  Lithographic  Plates,  with  Descriptive  Text. 

London":  B.  T.  BATSFORD.  Architectural  Bookseller  aud  Publisher, 
52.  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


T 


Mr.  Edwards's  Publications  on  llie  Domestic  Use  of  FueL 
Iu  royal  8vo,  amply  illustrated. 

QUR  DOMESTIC  FIRE-PLACES.  Price 
gMOKY  CHIMNEYS.  Price  3s.  6d. 

ON  ~he  USE  of  FUEL  in  COOKING. 

Price  5s. 

GOME  OBSERVATIONS  on  FIRE- 

kJ  PLACES,  STOVES,  and  VENTILATION.  Price  6d. 

TMPROVED  FIRE-PLACES.  — A Short 

JL  Account  of  certain  Suggestions  fur  Ec  momislng  Fuel  ami  more 
effectually  Warming  Apartments,  submitted  by  Messrs.  EDWARDS 
4 SUN.  In  reply  to  the  Appeal  of  the  Couucil  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Price  Is. 

Loudon  : LONGMANS,  GREEN,  4 CO.  PaternoBtor-row. 


s 


SORT  YOUR  PAPERS  INTO 

TONE’S 

PATENT  BOXES. 


Sold  by  all  Stationers. 

Full  particulars,  post-free,  of  HEN  RY  STONE,  Patentee  and 
Manufacturer,  BANBURY. 


HEALTH,  COMFORT,  ECONOMY. 
Ohappuis'  Patent  Reflectors 

STTIPIEIRSEIIDIE  IIsT  RD^UNTTIIIVIIE. 


Manufactory  : 69,  FLEET  STREET. 


Voi.  XXXIII.  No.  1711. 


L 


Batcrdav,  Novesiber  20,  1873. 


ILLUSTRATION. 

New  Secretariat,  Bombay  (Plan,  1040). — Designed  by  Col.  St.  Clair  Wilkiu9,  R.E.;  Erection  superintended  by 

Mr.  Wassoodeo  Bappoojeo  lO'l 


Art  and  Industry  : Mr  0!»i!stae'»  Address  at  Greenwich  .... 

Konnd  NcwgAto  

Sir  John  Rcimle's  Autobiography  i 

On  the  Dccoraiiou  of  BaAiK.a)  and  Byzautino  Churches:  Royal 

Institute  of  British  Architects 

Dry-Rot  iu  Timber 

The  Orientation  of  Ancient  Temples  

Suburban  Buildings:  Hackney 

Institution  of  Surveyors 

Architectural  Association  

The  Manora  Breakwater  at  Kurracbce:  The  Institution  of  Civil 

Engineers  

Reauty  not  incompatible  with  Engineering  Construction 

New  Secretariat.  Bombay  

The  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland 
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Art  and  Industry! 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Address 
at  Greenwich. 


OST  of  our  readers  will 
have  noticed  the  inte- 
resting and  thoughtful 
address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  last  week 
at  Greenwich,  on  the 
occasion  of  distributing 
the  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful Btudents  in  the 
Science  and  Art  classes 
in  that  borough.  The 
address  has  been  fully 
reported  in  the  daily 
papers,  but  we  propose 
here  to  reproduce  some 
of  its  salient  points  ; 
not  so  much  in  the 
•VI  J \r  V y way  of  reporting,  as  on 
' ' / ^ aocount  of  comments 

and  considerations  which 
they  suggest,  both  in  the 
way  of  enforcement,  and  also  perhaps,  to  some 
extent,  of  criticism. 

The  fact  that  the  prizes  wore  given  for  attain- 
ments of  two  kinds, — that  the  classes  are 
grouped  as  “ Science  and  Art”  classes, — seems 
to  have  furnished  the  keynote'  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s address,  which  turns  not  so  much  on 
“Art”  in  its  more  imaginative  and  distinctly 
intellectual  range,  as  on  the  union  of  beauty 
with  other  qualities  in  work  of  an  industrial 
nature.  On  the  whole,  we  welcome  such  a tone 
and  tendency  in  an  address  of  this  kind,  as 
touching  upon  a view  of  art  which  has  not 
received  sufficient  thought,  and  as  being  oer- 
tainly  of  more  practical  value  than  the  very 
vague  generalities  constantly  indulged  in  by 
speakers  on  such  occasions.  Perhaps  we  must 
not,  however,  charge  this  entirely  to  the  critical 
choice  so  much  as  to  the  general  recent  ten- 
dencies of  the  speaker  in  question,  who  has  cer- 
tainly shown  a loaning  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  oareer  towards  considering  everything  from 
an  economical  point  of  view.  It  is  a little  too 
much  in  keeping  with  this  that  one  of  his  first 
remarks  was  upon  the  commercial  value  of  art. 


Beauty,  he  urged,  as  (in  one  sense)  we  have  often 
done,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to  utility,  was  a 
great  element  in  it,  “not  according  to  the  laws  of 
any  particular  or  abstract  thought,  but  according 
to  that  law  whioh  is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the 
most  generally  understood, — the  law,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  of  £.  s.  d.”  This  was 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  one  great  country, 
France,  the  trade  of  which  was  mainly  founded 
on  the  beauty  of  what  it  produces.  Not  that 
the  French  are  not  a most  ingenious  and  econo- 
mical people  in  the  application  of  means  to  ends  ; 
“still,  upon  the  whole,”  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  “I 
venture  to  give  a confident  opinion  that  the  high 
position  which  France  holds  in  the  markets  of 


the  world  is  mainly  and  essentially  due  to  the 
fact  that  from  long  culture  and  traditional  appli- 
cation of  the  national  mind  they  combine  beauty 
with  utility  in  the  production  of  snoh  objects  as 
result  from  the  industry  of  man.”  Now,  we 
regret  to  find  that  remark  nearly  at  the  outset  of 
the  address,  because  it  is,  in  a double  sense, 
fallacious.  In  the  first  place,  a great  deal  of  the 
French  art  work,  in  bijouterie  and  other  orna- 
mental  productions,  which  is  so  much  sought 
after,  is  by  no  means  in  good  taste,  and  can  only 
be  called  beautiful  in  a somewhat  vulgar  sense ; 
and  secondly  (and  more  seriously)  it  is  a false  view 
to  hold  up  that  the  value  of  artistio  work  done 
by  a nation  is  to  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  other 
nations  are  willing  to  buy  it  of  them  : although, 
of  course,  the  fact  may  bo  used  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  pursuit  of  art.  The  value  of  such 
things  is  independent  of  commerce  altogether, — 
it  is  part  of  the  infusion  of  beauty,  and  conse- 
quently happiness  or  interest,  into  men’s  lives  ; 
and  the  real  value  of  it  is  the  same,  to  those  who 
can  produce  it,  as  if  there  were  no  sale  for  it; 
and  a people  who  have  taken  to  producing  such 
works  mainly  with  a commercial  object  have 
probably  already  parted  with,  or  have  not  found, 
the  secret  of  real  beauty. 

Passing  to  the  subject  more  immediately  in 
hand,  and  after  dragging  in  certain  religious 
reflections,  somewhat  inconsequentially,  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  saying  so, — certainly  their 
relation  to  the  context  was  incomprehensible, — 
Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  on  the  proportion  in  the 
number  of  students  in  the  Science  and  Art  Classes 
of  the  Education  Department,  respectively.  It 
appears  that  the  number  of  science  students  is 
exactly  double  that  of  the  art  students  ; 4S,000 
and  24,000  are  the  figures  though  an  8,000  may 
be  added  to  the  latter  number  by  counting  in 
the  students  in  evening  classes  where  drawing 
is  taught.  It  is  useful  to  consider  statistics  of 
this  kind,  as  they  afford  about  the  best  gauge  of 
the  amount  of  interest  in  the  two  classes  of  sub- 
ject. This  is  no  doubt  in  reality  a scientific  age, 
though  the  interest  in  art  has  much  extended 
among  the  middle  classes  lately,  in  great  measure 
owing  to  the  institution  of  the  Government 
sohools.  Still  the  remark  which  the  speaker 
founded  upon  this,  that  beanty  of  production  is 
regarded  in  this  country  as  little  allied  to  use- 
fulness of  production,  and  rather  as  a lnxury 
reserved  for  the  rich  alone,  is  unquestionably 
true  in  the  main.  Some  further  remarks  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  based  upon  this  reflection  we 
have  pleasure  in  quoting  in  extenso  : — 

“ Let  me  remind  you  that  there  have  been 
nations  in  the  world  who  have  made  artistic  and 
beautiful  forms  part  of  their  everyday  thought 
and  life.  The  ancient  Greeks  offer  a grand 
example  of  culture  and  of  skill  to  us,  as  they  have 
to  every  nation  for  the  last  2,000  years  and  more. 
No  matter  what  it  is,  you  find  nothing  of  Greek 
production  which  is  not  beautiful.  It  is  not 
merely  the  alto  relievos  or  the  bas  relievos,  but 
common  things,  many  of  which  must  have  been 
produced,  not  by  artists,  but  by  common  work- 
men ; and  upon  every  one  of  these,  though  with 
great  difference  of  degree,  there  is  a seal  and 
stamp  of  beauty,  showing  that  the  Greeks 
endeavoured  to  work  all  things  into  beautiful 


forms,  so  that  artistic  skill  and  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful became  an  inheritance  to  them,  formed  part 
of  their  nature,  accompanied  their  daily  life,  and 
entered  into  every  kind  of  production.  The 
ideal  of  beauty  has  never  been  so  completely 
realised  in  more  modern  days,  though  the  Italians 
undoubtedly  afforded  a very  near  approximation 
to  it.  When  I refer  to  these  examples,  remark- 
able  and  rare  as  they  are  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  I expect  to  be  met  with  the  objection 
that  we  must  not  aspire  to  follow  such  elevated 
precedents.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  the 
simple  truth  to  be  that  we  must  be  always  aspiring 
to  the  highest  and  the  best.  If  you  do  so,  you 
may  not  be  able  to  attain  the  snmmit,  but  yon 
will  get  nearer  to  it  than  if  in  the  first  instance, 
with  clipped  wings,  you  are  content  with  mode- 
rate aims.  I do  not  wish  to  use  the  language  of 
exaggeration,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I do  not 
desire  to  fall  into  the  error  of  depreciating  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  I do  not  think  a more  in- 
teresting time  than  the  present  haB  been  given 
to  mankind  for  many  generations.  Still  it  is 
best  to  be  truthful  with  ourselves,  and,  if  we  err, 
to  err  on  the  side  of  depreciation  rather  than 
of  inflated  conceit  and  presumption.  Now,  I may 
be  wrong,  but  I fear  that,  owing  to  whatever 
cause,  there  has  been  a great  decline  in  the 
genuine  sense  and  appreciation  of  beanty 
amoDg  us.  Those  who  Btudy  the  ancient  work 
of  Englishmen  in  various  branches  of  industry 
will  find  that  a more  deep  and  real  and  lively 
conception  of  form  and  beanty,  and  a more  ardent 
and  disinterested  pursuit  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
knowledge,  characterised  the  men  upon  whom 
we  sometimes  look  back  with  unwarrantable 
contempt,  than  we  can  flatter  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  us.  I hold  in  my  hand  a print  which 
few  of  yon  can  see  well,  but  it  represents  a work 
some  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  breadth,  and  is  full  of 
beautiful  details,  which  seem  to  rival  the  hand 
of  the  jeweller.  What  is  this  work?  It  is  a 
screen  in  a church — not  a metropolitan  cathedral, 
not  a handsome  edifice,  upon  the  erection  of 
which  has  been  lavished  the  wealth  of  kings, 
of  nobles,  or  of  the  great  prelates  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  a screen  in  a church  at  a place  called 
Llangwm,  an  obscure  church  iu  an  obscure  town 
in  Monmouthshire,  between  Usk  and  Chepstow. 

I never  heard  of  the  church  until  I heard  of  it 
in  connexion  with  this  work,  nor,  I dare  say, 
did  any  of  you.  Bnt  my  point  is  that  this 
work,  in  this  obscure  church,  beautiful  in  its 
details,  its  execution,  its  conception,  must  evi- 
dently have  been  the  work  of  some  village 
artist  at  a period  when  there  were  no  ap- 
pliances, no  Government  schools,  when  there 
was  no  notoriety,  no  excitement  when  a man 
did  anything — nothing  bnt  a love  of  beanty  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  countrymen  to 
lead  them  to  execute  such  work.” 

We  must  be  pardoned  if  we  are  sceptical  as  to 
the  “village  carpenter,”  whom  we  meet  with 
very  frequently,  it  is  true,  in  contemporary 
writing  about  Medimval  art,  but  whom  we 
suspect  to  be  nearly  as  mythical  a personage 
as  the  “inspired  working  man  ” of  the  present 
era.  Works  of  the  kind  referred  to,  found  in 
obsonre  places,  may  have  been  brought  from  or 
originally  made  for  some  less  humble  site ; or 
skilled  workmen  may  have  been  specially  brought 
to  make  them ; or  what  is  now  an  out-of-the-way 
village  may  have  been  under  very  different 
conditions  three  or  four  centnries  ago.  All  of 
these  hypotheses  are  possible,  and  any  one  of 
them  is  more  probable  than  than  that  a work  of 
the  best  class  should  have  been  produced  by 
such  a person  as  would  in  the  present  day  be 
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spoken  of  as  a “ village  carpenter.”  The  patent 
fact,  however,  that  good  and  beautiful  architec- 
tural work  was  the  rule,  perhaps  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  at  the  time  referred  to,  is  made  more 
of  a phenomenon  than  it  really  need  be  con- 
sidered, by  the  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that 
in  the  Mediaeval  period  the  gates  of  beauty  and 
of  knowledge  were  open  in  hardly  any  other 
direction,  and  the  best  aesthetic  feeling  and 
ability  of  the  day  was  concentrated  on  work  of 
this  class.  We  quite  concur  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  not  depreciating  the  present  day  ; in  thinking 
it,  as  he  says,  a “ most  interesting  time.”  But 
the  best  mind  of  the  day  is  not  at  present  turned 
in  the  direction  of  art,  and  it  is  hardly  posBiblo 
to  compel  it  in  that  direction  in  any  artificial 
manner.  All  that  is  really  possible  is  to  give 
greater  opportunity  and  encouragement  for  the 
production  of  work  which  aims  at  being  the 
very  highest  and  best  of  its  kind — that  is  to  say , 
at  combining  beauty  with  utility.  And  how  is 
this  to  be  done  ? There  has  been  no  lack  of 
receipts  and  recommendations  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  already ; some  of  these  have  borne 
fruit  to  a certain  extent.  Mr.  Gladstone  offers 
another  suggestion,  which  our  readers  will 
know  we  think  certainly  worth  consideration. 
We  will  give  his  own  words  : — 

“ We  may  assume  that  this  is  a time  when  all 
who  feel  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  country 
feel  it  to  be  desirable  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  give  instruction  in  science  so  as  to  improve 
the  knowledge  of  the  British  artist  and  workman, 
and  enable  him  to  hold  his  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  I beg  those  who  hear  me  to  beware 
of  imagining  for  a moment  that  this  result  can 
be  attained  through  any  other  agency  in  the 
main  than  that  of  the  individual  mind  and  will. 
All  that  others  can  do  is  to  offer  assistance,  and 
who  should  offer  that  assistance  P I do  not 
know  what  you  will  think  of  what  I am  about  to 
say.  It  may  be  a foolish  fancy  of  mine,  and 
often  those  fancies  which  one  thinks  one’s  best 
are  foolish.  I confess,  however,  that  I should 
like  to  see  a great  deal  of  this  work  done  by  the 
London  Companies.  I hope  that  opinion  does  not 
shock  any  one.  I have  not  been  consulted  by 
the  London  Companies,  but,  if  so,  I would  have 
besought  and  entreated  them  to  consider  whether 
it  was  not  in  their  power  to  make  themselves 
that  which  certainly  they  are  not  now, — illus- 
trious in  the  country,  by  endeavouring  resolutely 
and  boldly  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  founded.  What  was  the  object  for  which 
those  Companies  are  founded  ? Do  you  suppose 
they  were  founded  for  the  purpose  of  having 
dinners  once  a year,  once  a quarter,  or  once  a 
month  ? Do  you  Buppose  they  were  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  out  little  Bums  of  money 
to  certain  applicants  and  then  having  it  recorded 
of  them  how  much  good  they  had  done  ? Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Eleemosynary  works  are  noble 
works, — among  the  noblest,  indeed,  given  to  men. 
But  to  be  an  eleemosynary  work  it  must  be  the 
work  of  an  individual,  and  not  of  a company. 
These  companies  were  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  crafts,  trades,  or  * mysteries,’ 
as  they  were  called.  They  were  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  the  very  thing  which  the 
Government  of  the  country,  out  of  the  taxes  of 
the  country,  is  now  called  upon  to  do, — namely, 
applying  their  energies  and  intelligence  to  secure 
the  great  object  which  I described  at  the  outset 
to  be  the  application  of  human  labour  to  all  the 
purposes  of  industry  in  the  most  economical, 
effective,  and  beautiful  manner.” 

The  London  Companies  seem  to  be  invited  to 
the  front  just  at  present.  It  is  but  a few  days 
since  the  Astronomer  Royal,  on  a public  occasion, 
credited  his  first  formal  honour  to  one  of  these 
bodies,  and  now  the  role  of  “patrons  of  art”  is 
proposed  to  them.  Will  they  accept  it  ? The 
position  would  really  be  a perfectly  suitable  one, 
and  bear  some  analogy  to  that  assumed  by  the 
trade  guilds  of  the  Mediaeval  time.  That  such 
a part  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  originally  instituted 
than  the  conventional  dinner-giviDgis  absolutely 
true.  And  if  eaohof  these  companies  (of  those 
at  least  which  represent  art  or  manufactures, 
which  all  do  not)  were  to  make  it  a primary 
object  to  promote  the  best  possible  way  of  carry- 
ing out,  both  practically  and  artistically,  the  class 
of  manufacture  which  it  represents,  we  believe, 
as  we  have  said  again  and  again,  that  such  an 
attempt  would  be  likely  to  tell  to  an  appreciable 
extent  on  the  standard  of  art-work  in  the 
country.  It  would  afford  opportunities  and 
stimulants  which  do  not  now  exist,  and  which 
we  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  saying 
that  it  is  not  exclusively  or  mainly  the  province 


a Central  State  agency  to  afford.  On  the 
itrary,  grateful  as  we  are  to  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  for  standing  in  the  gap,  and 
conscious  as  we  must  be  of  a considerable  extent 
of  good  which  it  has  done,  we  oannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  influence  it  exercises  too  large  an  infusion 
of  mechanical  and  routine  spirit,  and  that  we 
have  very  little  chance  of  seeing  any  great  and 
imaginative  artist  emerge  from  the  Government 
Art- Schools  of  the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  the  further  co-operation  of  such 
bodies  as  the  London  Companies,  as  suggested 
above,  would  necessarily  or  probably  find  a 
direct  result  in  the  way  of  evolving  unknown 
artists  or  awaking  new  genius.  In  a small  way, 
some  of  the  companies  have  done  this  very 
thing.  The  Goldsmiths’  Company  offered  prizes 
recently  for  the  best  designs  for  objects  in  gold 
and  Bilver,  but  nothing  very  valuable  in  an  art 
point  of  view  was  obtained.  The  effect  of 
any  such  influences  must  be  very  gradual,  and 
will  in  general  hardly  be  traceable  in  a distinct 
and  definite  way  ; but  it  may  be  areal  influence, 
in  process  of  time,  nevertheless.  Mr.  Gladstone 
illustrated  this  happily  by  the  instance  of 
music.  We  were  now  coming,  he  said,  to  a 
belief  that  music  is  a general  inheritance,  that 
the  faculty  of  music  is  a common  faculty  of  people 
forming  an  intelligent  community.  “ Was  that 
so  fifty  years  ago  ? I remember  the  time  when 
you  were  laughed  at  in  this  oity  if  you  con- 
tended, as  I was  stoutly  contending,  that  the 
human  being,  as  such,  was  musical ; you  were 
considered  a fool,  a dreamer,  an  enthusiast. 
People  used  to  say,  ' I can’t  tell  one  note  from 
another;  I don’t  care  a bit  about  music  ; and  I 
replied  by  sayiDg,  ‘ If  the  nurse  who  carried  you 
when  you  were  three  or  Bix  months  old  had  con- 
tinued to  carry  you  till  you  were  forty,  you 
would  not  be  able  to  walk.’  ” That  is  a very 
fair  illustration  ; and  this  advanced  interest  in 
the  particular  art  referred  to  is  not  traceable  to 
the  efforts  of  any  propagandism,  either  govern- 
mental or  individual,  but  to  a general  movement 
of  society  arising,  we  can  scarcely  say  how,  from 
an  increased  value  attached  to  the  art,  leading 
to  a desire  for  its  cultivation  as  a part  of  liberal 
education.  That  is  the  feeling  which  we  want  to 
see  in  regard  to  the  arts  of  design.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  architecture  and  decorative  design, 
in  the  Renaissance  period  painting,  were  uni- 
versally recognised  as  things  of  great  interest, 
and  which  it  was,  to  apply  a line  of  Pope,— 

“ Quite  a 9candal  not  to  know” 

something  about ; and  accordingly  the  best  in  tel. 
lect  of  the  day  was  applied  to  them.  That  is  not 
the  case  now  ; and  Mr.  Gladstone  touched  acci- 
dentally on  an  illustration  of  this  in  his  reference 
to  the  hereditary  taste  for  what  is  beautiful  often 
found  among  those  who  are  “well  born,”  and  his 
quotation  of  the  remark  of  an  artist  to  him,  that 
a certain  lady,  “ if  Bhe  only  had  a proper  amount 
of  technical  instruction,  would  be  unquestionably 
the  first  painter  in  this  country.”  Yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  modern  artists  arise  from 
the  middle  or  lower  classes.  This  is  not  because 
there  is  not  an  equal  average  of  natural  talent 
amoDg  those  who  are  called  the  upper  classes, 
but  because  they  Beldom  make  the  same  use  of 
it,  having  no  inducement  to  seek  for  fame,  and 
having  the  still  un-eradicated  idea  of  social  un- 
suitability (to  put  it  mildly)  attached  to  the 
calling  of  an  artist.  Accordingly,  a majority  of 
our  art  productions  are  the  work  of  men  with 
technical  skill,  but  devoid  of  high  refinement  or 
associations.  It  is  tbo  same  in  other  arts  : no 
thinking  person,  for  instance,  can  suppose  that 
the  sta'ge  as  it  is  represents  the  amount  of 
histrionic  genius  in  the  nation.  There  is  no 
inducement  for  the  best  class  of  minds  to  turn  to 
it.  Let  any  art  be  recognised,  by  the  general 
feeling  of  the  nation,  as  a great  occupation, 
worthy  of  persons  of  the  best  abilities  and  the 
highest  position,  and  we  should  have  the  first 
condition  towards  the  renewal  of  a great  period 
0f  art,  — a condition  which  the  Government 
Schools  of  Art  certainly  have  tended  towards, 
though  the  progress  is  scarcely  perceptible 

88  We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  our  sub- 
ject of  art  as  connected  with  industry,  and  with 
the  industrial  classes ; and  here  Mr.  Gladstone 
furnishes  us  with  a very  interesting  text  for 
some  concluding  remarks  on  this  head,  in  a quo- 
tation from  a letter  of  a working  joiner,  which 
be  read  to  the  Greenwich  audience.  We  a.dd 
(with  a hearty  concurrence),  the  words  with 
which  the  speaker  introduced  the  quotation 
“ In  my  belief— I speak  it  frankly— there  is 


far  too  much  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ing-classes— I do  not  say  for  themselves,  but  at 
any  rate  for  their  children — to  get  out  of  the 
working-class  into  another,  which  is  not  the 
working- class ; and  I have  a consideration  to 
urge  in  support  of  that  which  I say,  and  of  the 
advice  I would  presume  to  give,  that  advice 
being,  Be  not  eager  to  raise  your  children  out  of 
the  working-class,  but  be  desirous  that  they  shall 
remain  in  that  class  and  elevate  the  work  of  it. 
Not  long  ago,  in  a town  near  whioh  I live,  it  was 
my  duty  to  say  something  upon  this  subject,  to 
make  a rough  division  between  head  work  and 
hand  work,  and  I made  this  division  probably  in 
a manner  not  sufficiently  accurate  and  careful. 
Two  or  three  days  after,  I received  a letter  from 
a working  man,  who  thought  I had  treated 
society  as  if  it  were  a pyramid  you  might  cut 
across  at  a particular  point,  and  say,  ‘ Above  that 
all  is  head  work  ; underneath,  all  is  hand  work ; 
where  there  is  head  work  there  is  no  hand  work  ; 
where  there  is  hand  work  there  is  no  head  work.’ 
That  was  the  language  he  understood  me  to  hold, 
and  he  writes  to  me  in  words  which  are  original 
and  worth  reading.  He  describes  himself  as  a 
young  carpenter  who  works  ten  hours  a day,  and 
says  ‘If  the  carpenter  is  a thoroughly  skilful 
workman  a selection  of  the  best  work  is  given 
him,  and  I assert  with  the  most  complete  truth 
that  during  the  progress  of  his  work  a constant 
communication  must  be  kept  up  between  his  brain 
and  his  hands,  not  merely  passive  in  character, 
but  aotive,  concentrated,  and  almost  uninter- 
mittent.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  consider 
economy  of  time  and  labour,  and  I might  add 
material ; ready  methods  of  mechanical  resource 
must  suggest  themselves  to  his  mind,  his  eye  ia 
being  educated  with  new  forms  of  design  and 
finish  ; and  in  proportion  as  machinery  supplants 
in  heavy  work  the  manual  labour  of  the  artisan, 
are  fresh  demands  made  upon  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  craftsman.’  That  is  an  excel- 
lent passage  ; it  shows  you  better  than  any  words 
of  mine  can  do  how  the  operations  of  the  mind 
enter  into  the  labour  of  the  hands.” 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Francis  Moore  (we  agree 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  his  name  deserves 
mention)  is  amongst  the  most  significant  and 
suggestive  paragraphs  in  the  Greenwich  address 
upon  art.  It  suggests  the  direction  in  which  a 
higher  class  of  workmanship,  rising  to  the  title 
of  “ art- workmanship,”  is  to  be  sought  for.  It 
is  not  so  much  by  seeking  to  add  on  to  it  some- 
thing new  and  separate  in  its  essence  which  we 
call  “ beauty,”  as  by  refining  and  finishing  work 
to  the  utmost  point  of  excellence,  which  includes 
excellence  of  form  as  well  as  excellence  of  con- 
struction, that  we  are  likely  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  that  characteristic  of  Greek  art  referred  to 
in  the  early  part  of  the  address,  the  uniform 
beauty  of  treatment  in  the  smallest  as  well  as 
the  greatest  things.  The  attainment  of  this 
needs  also,  of  course,  the  training  of  the  eye  and 
of  the  perception  by  drawing,  and  by  the  study 
of  good  and  artistic  forms  of  work ; and  perhaps 
even  a more  important  step  towards  it  is  a 
higher  standard  of  general  cultivation  and  edu- 
cation among  working  men.  And  this  considera- 
tion the  more  emphasises  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
remarked  immediately  afterwards,  that  ‘ if  a 
man  is  a carpenter  or  a stonemason,  it  is  a poor 
and  vulgar  thing  if  his  great  object  is  to  get  his 
children  out  of  his  vocation.  The  first  thing  is 
to  elevate  the  vocation  and  to  see  that  better 
products  come  from  the  labour  ; that  is  the  walk 
which  is  opened  to  him  by  Providence  and  by  his 
calling  in  life.  That  is  the  special  work  to  which 
he  ought  to  address  his  energies,  and  for  it  there 
is  unbounded  scope.”  Earnestly  do  we  wish  to 
see  this  idea  more  acted  upon  ; to  see  it  prac- 
tically illustrated  that  a man  may  attain  to 
being  in  every  important  sense  an  educated  man 
and  a gentleman,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  Buoh  a claim  that  be  should  lay  down  or  be 
ashamed  of  a noble  and  useful  manual  craft  of 
whatever  kind,  in  order  to  swell  the  already 
over-crowded  ranks  of  those  who  are  on  the 
look-out  to  sell  their  brain-labonr  without  the 
contamination,  as  it  seems  to  be  considered,  of 
meohanical  handiwork;  though,  except  in  the 
very  lowest  occupations,  the  two  cannot  really 
or  advantageously  be  separated.  “Every  honest 
occupation,”  says  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  address 
delivered  when  he  was  Rector  of  St.  Andrew  s 
University,  “ to  which  a man  sets  his  hand, 
would  raise  him  into  a philosopher  if  he  mastered 
all  the  knowledge  that  belonged  to  his  craft. 
Every  productive  occupation  which  adds  any- 
thing to  the  capital  of  mankind,  if  followed 
assiduously  with  a desire  to  understand  every- 
. thing  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending  stair 
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whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and  from  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  which  the  horizon  of  knowledge 
perpetually  enlarges.” 

We  made  a note  a little  while  since  of  a letter 
which  canght  our  eye,  addressed  by  “A  Bedford 
Artisan  ” to  one  of  our  daily  papers,  in  repudia- 
tion of  the  tflea  that  foreign,  especially  German 
workmanship,  was  better  than  English ; in  whioh 
the  writer  named  as  the  three  main  attributes  of 
a good  workman  “ energy,  deftness,  conscientious- 
ness ” ; and  added,  “ I believe  the  superiority  of 
English  work  lies  chiefly  in  this,  that  with  all 
-our  faults  we  put  more  conscience  into  our  work 
than  workmen  of  most  other  countries  do.” 
We  should  be  very  willing  to  give  credence  to 
this  view,  at  any  rate;  and  entirely  accept  the 
theory  as  a very  good  reason  for  superiority  of 
workmanship,  whether  it  be  considered  to  be 
specially  true  of  the  English  workman  or  not. 
Well,  then,  let  the  workman  who  has  contrived 
to  educate  himself  beyond  his  fellows,  to  arrive  at 
a knowledge  of  design,  at  a power  of  distin- 
.guishing  good  form  from  bad,  and  of  under- 
standing the  relation  between  the  practical 
utility  of  an  object  and  its  form  and  finish, 
instead  of  taking  his  higher  knowledge  and 
perception  away  from  his  own  trade,  apply  them 
gather  to  raise  the  character  and  quality  of  its 
productions,  and  lie  will  be  likely  to  get  very  near 
to  “Art”  as  it  has  been  defined  by  one  of  the 
•clearest  intellects  of  this  century.  “If  I were 
to  define  art,”  says  John  Stuart  Mill,  “I  should 
be  inclined  to  call  it  the  endeavour  after  perfection 
of  execution.  If  we  meet  with  even  a piece  of 
mechanical  work  whioh  bears  the  marks  of  being 
-done  in  this  spirit, — which  is  done  as  if  the 
workman  loved  it,  and  tried  to  make  it  as  good 
as  possible,  thongh  something  less  good  would 
have  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
ostensibly  made, — we  Bay  that  he  has  worked 
like  an  artist.”  If  the  educated  workman,  who 
has  acquired  a perception  of  artistic  beauty,  will, 
besides  “putting  his  conscience  into  his  work” 
in  regard  to  its  practical  execution,  carry  the 
operation  of  conscience  a step  higher,  and  aim 
also  at  the  best  and  most  perfect  form  in  his 
work,  he  will  have  done  something  to  establish 
a real  and  fruitful  relation  between  Art  and 
Industry. 


ROUND  NEWGATE. 

Thr  late  excavations  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newgate,  which  have  brought  to 
light  certain  portions  of  the  old  oity  wall,  have 
attracted  much  attention  in  archceological  circles, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  White  has  maintained,  in  oppo- 
sition to  received  opinion,  that  the  Romans  never 
occupied  this  portion  of  London,  and  that  there 
are  not  the  least  remains  of  Roman  work  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newgate-street.  We  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  this  point  now ; but  wo  may 
note  here  that  Mr.  Roaoh  Smith,  well  known  as 
an  authority  on  Roman  London,  threw  out,  Borne 
years  ago,  the  very  ingenious  suggestion  that 
Green  Arbour-lane,  which  led  into  the  Old 
Bailey,  was  the  site  of  a Roman  theatre.  He 
presumed  that  the  preoipitous  descent  of  Green 
Arbeur-lane  into  Seacoal-lane  was  caused  by  an 
ancient  excavation  in  the  side  of  Snow-hill,  and 
having  noticed  in  his  travels  that  much  smaller 
towns  than  London  were  invariably  supplied  with 
a theatre,  which  was  usually  built  into  a hill  or 
rising  ground,  he  naturally  fixed  upon  this  re- 
markable position  just  outside  the  city  walls  as 
a likely  place  for  one. 

The  ancient  walls,  doubtless,  enclosed  much 
waste  space,  and  it  was  not  until  Norman  times 
■that  the  north-west  corner  of  the  City  was  suffi- 
ciently built  upon  for  an  opening  in  the  wall  to 
be  required.  The  name  New-gate  points  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  last  built  of  the  City  gates, 
and  its  construction  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
was  necessitated  by  the  closure  of  an  important 
thoroughfare  by  the  power  of  the  Church. 
When  the  old  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Paul, 
founded  A.D.  610  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Mauritius,  then  Bishop  of 
London,  instead  of  repairing  it  commenced  the 
erection  of  a new  one  upon  a greatly  extended 
plan.  The  succeeding  bishop,  Richard  de 
Beaumain,  carried  on  his  predecessor’s  scheme, 
and  bought  up  “ the  large  streets  and  lanes 
round  about,  wherein  were  wont  to  dwell 
many  lay  people,”  in  order  to  form  a large 
cemetery  or  churchyard.  The  present  road  was 
then  ocoupicd  by  buildings  attached  to  the  ca- 
thedral, and  the  consequence  was  that  the  high- 
way from  Aldgate  through  Cheap  to  Ludgate 
was  stopped  up  by  the  churchyard  wall,  and 


passengers  were  forced  to  go  round  by  Pater- 
noster-row in  order  to  get  to  Ludgate.  This 
evil  was  so  strongly  felt  by  the  laity  that  it  be- 
came necessary  to  open  up  a new  thoroughfare, 
which  was  done  by  the  erection  of  Newgate. 
By  this  means  not  only  was  a convenient  outlet 
to  the  west  through  Holborn  obtained,  but  also 
easy  access  to  Smithfield,  the  place  of  public 
sports.*  The  New-gate  originally  opened  into  a 
large  open  space,  and  not  as  now  into  a street  of 
houses.  Near  the  east  end  of  this  space,  by  St. 
Martin’s-le- Grand,  was  the  church  dedicated  to 
the  Italian  St.  Nicholas,  who  was  Bishop  of  Mira 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  from  this  the  row  of 
butchers’  Bhambles  which  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  space  took  the  name  of  St.  Nicholas’ Shambles. 
Stow  writes  : — “ Stall-boards  were  of  old  time  set 
up  by  the  butchers  to  show  and  sell  their  flesh  meat 
upon ; over  the  which  stall-boards  they  first  builded 
sheds,  to  keep  off  the  weather,  but  sinoe  that, 
encroaching  little  by  little,  they  have  made  their 
stall-boards  and  Bheds  fair  houses.”  Behind 
these,  on  the  south,  was  a narrow  passage,  called 
Mountgoddard- street,  consisting  principally  of 
low  drinking-houses,  with  slaughtering-places  in 
their  rear.  Goddard  was  the  old  word  for  a cup 
or  tankard,  and  Stow  hints  that  the  contents  of 
the  cups  often  confused  the  heads  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  places.  The  butchers  had 
this  district  pretty  much  to  themselves,t  and 
the  filth  that  accumulated  about  their  slaughter- 
houses soon  became  a public  nuisance.  The 
thoroughfare  now  known  as  King  Edward-street, 
from  its  neighbourhood  to  Christ’s  Hospital,  was 
originally  named  Stinking-lane,  from  this  cause ; 
but  the  name  became  corrupted,  and  in  the 
curious  plan  of  the  district,  preserved  among 
the  archives  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  it  is 
marked  as  “ Fowl  or  Chicking-lane.”  The  name 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Blowbladder-street, 
then  to  Butcher  Hall-lano,  and,  in  1843,  to  King 
Edward-street.  Stow  informs  us  that,  “ in  the 
third  year  of  King  Richard  II.  motion  was  made 
that  no  butcher  should  kill  flesh  within  London, 
but  at  Knightsbridge,  or  at  such  other  distant 
place  from  the  walls  of  the  city”;  still  the 
nuisance  remained,  and  nothing  was  done  until 
a special  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  (4  Hen.  VII.,  cap.  3)  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Act,  after  reciting  a petition  of  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Faith  and  St.  Gregory’s, 
complaining  that  great  concourse  of  people  at 
St.  Paul’s  were  annoyed,  &c.,  “ by  the  slaughter 
of  beasts  and  scalding  of  swine  in  the  butchery 
of  St.  Nicholas’  Shambles,  whose  corruption  and 
foul  ordure  compasseth  two  parts  of  the  palace 
where  the  kyng  was  wont  to  abide  when  he  came 
to  the  Cathedral,  to  the  jeopardous  abydynge  of 
his  most  royal  persoun,”  enacted  certain  penal- 
ties against  any  butcher  or  his  servant  slaying 
any  beast  there.  After  the  Great  Fire,  a market- 
house  was  provided  in  place  of  the  open  stalls, 
and,  in  Bpite  of  all  complaints  and  attempted 
remedies,  Newgate  Market  remained  the  chief 
meat  market  for  London  until  the  erection  of  the 
new  building  at  Smithfield. 

The  unoccupied  plot  of  ground  between  New- 
gate-street and  the  northern  wall  was  built  upon 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Grey  Friars 
took  possession  of  it.  No  friars  of  the  Fran- 
oiscan  order  had  settled  in  England  before  the 
eighth  year  of  tho  reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  then 
a small  body  came  over  to  this  country  from 
Italy.  Some  of  these  men  stopped  at  Canter- 
bury, and  the  others  proceeded  to  London.  At 
first  they  lodged  with  the  Dominicans,  in  Hol- 
born, and  afterwards  were  domiciled  in  a house 
on  Cornhill,  which  belonged  to  John  Travers,  one 
of  the  sheriffs,  in  the  year  1215 ; but  no  long 
time  elapsed  before  a handsome  building  was 
commenced  for  their  reception  near  St.  Nicholas’ 
Shambles.  The  friars  obtained  a high  reputa- 
tion for  piety,  and  money  flowed  in  upon  them, 
John  Iwyn,  mercer,  being  their  principal  bene- 
factor. About  the  year  1239  a church  and  other 
buildings  being  required  for  a complete  conven- 
tual establishment  were  commenced.  “ William 
Joyner,  afterwards  mayor,  builded  their  quire ; 
Henry  Wallis,  the  body  of  the  church ; Walter 
Porter,  alderman,  the  chapter-house ; Gregory 
RokeBly,  their  chambers;  Bartholomew  of  the 
Castle,  made  the  refectory  ; Peter  de  Helyland 
made  the  infirmary;  Bevis  Bond,  king  of  Heralds, 
made  the  Btudy,  &c.”  Either  some  of  these 
worthies  did  their  work  ill,  or  the  establishment 

* Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  name  Newgate  was 
only  given  to  the  gate  when  it  was  rebuilt,  and  that  there 
had  been  an  entrance  into  the  city  here  over  since  the  first 
building  of  the  wall,  the  old  name  being  Chamberlain’s- 
gate. 

t There  was  originally  a meal  market  here,  aa  well  as 
the  more  famous  meat  market. 


most  have  suffered  by  fire,  for  about  the  year 
1306  a new  church  was  commenced  with  the 
erection  of  a choir  by  Queen  Margaret,  second 
wife  of  Edward  I.  John  de  Dreux,  Duke  of 
Britaine  and  Earl  of  Richmond,  built  the  body 
of  the  church  at  an  expense  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  he  moreover  gave  jewels  and  orna- 
ments to  be  used  in  the  religious  oeremonies  of 
the  churob.  The  friars  were  highly  popular,  and 
obtained  large  benefactions  from  all  classes,  from 
members  of  the  Royal  family  down  to  plain 
citizens.  Robert  Lord  Lisle,  joined  himself  to 
the  order  ; and  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington erected  at  his  own  expense  a library  for 
the  use  of  the  friary,  and  filled  it  with  books, 
at  a further  cost  of  four  hundred  pounds.  The 
church  was  noted  for  its  beauty,  the  pillars  and 
pavement  being  of  marble,  and  the  windows 
marvels  of  art,  but  its  chief  glory  lay  in  the 
large  number  of  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
distinguished  people  which  ic  contained.  Four 
queens,  four  duchesses,  four  countesses,  one 
duke,  two  earls,  eight  barons,  and  thirty-five 
knights  were  buried  in  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
vent. The  evil  day,  however,  came  at  last,  and 
when  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  the  religious 
houses,  the  Grey  Friars  were  forced  to  agree  to 
their  own  extinction.  On  the  12th  of  November, 
1539,  Thomas  Chapman,  the  warden,  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  brethren,  signed  and  sealed  the  deed 
of  surrender,  and  the  church  was  shut  up. 
The  ornaments  and  goods  were  taken  for  the 
king’s  use,  and  the  building  was  converted 
into  a receptacle  for  the  prizes  taken  at  sea 
from  the  French.  Christ  Church,  Newgate- 
street,  the  last-formed  parish  in  the  City  of 
London,  was  now  founded  by  the  union  of  St. 
Nicholas’  Shambles  and  St.  Ewins,  with  a portion 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s  added,  and  much  of  the 
property  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  given  for  the 
purpose  of  endowing  it.  The  two  old  churches 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Ewin  were  sold  at  this 
time  for  1,2001.  In  the  last  days  of  Henry’s 
life  he  presented  the  site  of  the  friary,  and  the 
priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  the  City,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1546,  Bishop  Ridley  announced  to  his  audience 
at  Paul’s  Cross  what  the  king  had  done.  The 
citizens  were  left  to  dispose  of  the  property  as 
they  thought  fit,  and  in  1552  they  prepared  the 
Grey  Friars’  houBe  to  receive  400  destitute 
children.  Thus  was  founded  Christ’s  Hospital, 
and  the  opinion  that  Edward  VI.  was  the 
originator  of  the  institution  appears  to  have 
grown  up  in  later  times.  He  recognised  the 
work  the  citizens  had  done,  but  Ridley  himself 
attributes  the  whole  credit  of  the  foundation  to 
the  City  magistrates, — to  Sir  Richard  Dobbs  (the 
first  treasurer)  and  Sir  George  Barnes,  the  two 
lord  mayors  in  whose  civio  reigns  the  restoration 
was  effected.  Very  little  of  Christ’s  Hospital 
escaped  the  Great  Fire,  and  most  of  the  present 
buildings  have  been  erected  at  different  times 
Bince  then.  The  town  ditch,  whioh  ran  through 
the  property,  was  built  over  about  150  years  ago, 
but  the  square  which  occupies  part  of  the  site  is 
still  called  “ the  Ditch.”  Another  square,  which 
was  the  garden  or  burial-place  of  the  old  con- 
vent, is  still  called  “ the  Garden.”  Outside  the 
ditch  was  formerly  the  burial-ground  of  crimi- 
nals, but  about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  Corpo- 
ration gave  the  Hospital  a lease  for  800  years. 
The  handsome  swimming-bath  which  has  lately 
been  made  for  the  boys,  is  partly  over  the  ditch, 
and  in  some  places  the  foundation  had  to  be 
sought  15  ft.  below  the  level.  The  great  hall 
was  built  half  over  the  ditch  and  half  over  the 
wall.  The  site  of  the  Blue-Coat  school,  owing  to 
its  central  position,  is  so  valuable  that  500,000Z. 
have  been  offered  and  refused  for  it.  Most  of 
the  City  gates  were  used  as  prisons,  and  the 
New-gate  was  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
It  was  probably  so  used  from  the  time  of  its  first 
erection,  as  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1218,  com- 
manded the  sheriffs  of  London  to  repair  the  jail 
of  Newgate  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  prisoners. 
The  same  king,  in  the  year  1255,  kept  the  sheriffs 
prisoners  here  foi^ a month  or  more  as  a punish- 
ment for  having  let  a prisoner  escape.  The 
gate  and  jail  were  “re-edified”  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  being  partially  destroyed  in  the 
Great  Fire  were  again  rebuilt  in  the  year  1672. 
Old  Newgate  remained  with  little  alteration  until 
1780,  when  an  enraged  mob,  during  the  Gordon 
riots,  burnt  it  to  the  ground  and  set  the  prisoners 
free.  There  is  a curious  answer  to  the  question, 
“What  became  of  the  prison  keys?”  in  Notes 
and  Queries  (5th  Series,  III.  167),  where  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  tbrast  into  a footman’s 
hands  by  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob.  The 
unwilling  receiver  threw  them  into  the  water  in 
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St.  James’s  Park  on  the  advice  of  his  mistress, 
end  there  they  were  found  some  years  ago  when 
the  lake  was  cleared  out. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  the  jail  was 
too  small  to  properly  accommodate  the  prisoners 
who  were  sent  to  it,  and  the  consequence  was 
an  outbreak  of  fever,  which  killed  sixty-four 
persons,  besides  the  keeper  and  turnkeys.  About 
two  centuries  and  a half  after  this  calamity 
occurred,  Thomas  Ellwood,  Milton’s  amanuensis, 
was  confined  in  Newgate  with  some  other 
Quakers,  and  in  his  autobiography  he  gives  the 
following  full  description  of  his  quarters  : — “We 
had  the  liberty  of  the  hall  (which  is  on  the  first 
story  over  the  gate,  and  which,  in  the  day  time 
is  common  to  all  the  prisoners  on  that  side, 
felons  as  well  as  others,  to  walk  in,  and  to  beg 
out  of),  and  we  had  also  the  liberty  of  some  other 
rooms  over  that  hall  to  walk  or  work  in  a-days. 
But  in  the  night  we  all  lodged  in  one  room, 
which  was  large  and  round,  having  in  the  middle 
of  it  a great  pillar  of  oaken  timber,  which  bore 
up  the  chapel  that  is  over  it.  To  this  pillar  we 
fastened  our  hammocks  at  the  one  end,  and  to 
the  opposite  wall  on  the  other  end,  quite  round 
the  room,  and  in  three  degrees  or  three  stories 
high,  one  over  the  other;  so  that  they  who  lay 
in  the  upper  and  middle  row  of  hammocks  wero 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  first,  because  they  were  to 
climb  up  to  the  higher  by  getting  into  the 
lower.  And  under  the  lower  rank  of  ham- 
mocks, by  the  wall  6ides,  were  laid  beds 
upon  the  floor,  in  which  the  sick,  and  such 
weak  persons  as  could  not  get  into  the  ham- 
mocks lay ; and,  indeed,  though  the  room  was 
large  and  pretty  airy,  yet  the  breath  and  steam 
that  came  from  so  many  bodies,  of  different 
ages,  conditions,  and  constitutions,  packed  up 
so  close  together,  was  enough  to  cause  sickness 
amongst  us,  and  I believe  did  so,  for  there  were 
many  sick,  and  some  very  weak ; and  though  wo 
were  not  long  there,  yet  in  that  time  one  of  our 
fellow-prisoners,  who  lay  in  one  of  those  pallet- 
beds,  died.”  It  was  necessary  to  hold  a C'  roner’s 
inquest  upon  the  body  of  this  poor  man,  and  the 
usual  practice  in  such  cases  was  for  the  turnkeys 
to  run  out  into  the  street  under  the  gate,  and 
seize  upon  the  passers-by,  until  they  had  a suffi- 
cient number  for  the  purpose.  On  this  occasion 
they  laid  hold  of  a grave  citizen,  who  “ pleaded 
hard,  begged  and  besought  them  to  let  him  go, 
assuring  them  he  was  going  on  very  urgent 
business,  and  that  the  stopping  of  him  would  be 
greatly  to  his  prejudice.  But  they  were  deaf  to 
all  entreaties,  and  hurried  him  in,  the  poor  man 
chafing  without  a remedy.”  They  soon,  how- 
ever, wished  that  they  had  not  meddled  with 
him,  for  he  insisted  on  seeing  the  place  where 
the  man  died.  On  entering  the  room  he  ex- 
claimed,— “ Lord  bless  me,  what  a sight  is  here ! 

I did  not  think  there  had  been  so  much  cruelty 
in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  to  use  Englishmen 
in  this  manner ! We  need  not  now  question  how 
this  man  came  by  his  death ; wo  may  rather  wonder 
that  they  are  not  all  dead,  for  this  place  is 
enongh  to  breed  an  infection  among  them. 
Well,”  added  he,  “ if  it  please  God  to  lengthen 
my  life  till  to-morrow,  I will  find  means  to  let 
the  king  know  how  his  subjects  are  dealt  with.” 

Although  all  this  should  have  been  well  known, 
the  prison  was  allowed  to  continue  in  its  crowded 
and  ill-ventilated  state  until  a popular  outcry 
arose  in  the’year  1770,  when  Mr.  Akerman,  one 
of  the  keepers,  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons  that,  independently  of  the 
mortality  among  the  prisoners,  nearly  two  sets 
of  servants  had  died  of  the  jail  distemper  Bince 
he  had  been  in  office,  and  added  that  he  remem- 
bered “ when  two  of  the  judges,  the  lord  mayor, 
and  several  of  the  jury  and  others,  to  the  number 
of  sixty  persons  and  upwards”  died  in  the  spring 
of  1750  of  the  disease,  which  was  communicated 
from  the  prison  to  the  Sessions  House  adjoining. 
On  May  31,  1770,  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
prison  was  laid  by  Alderman  Beckford,  but  little 
spirit  was  nut  into  the  work,  and  ten  years 
afterwards,  when  the  old  prison  was  destroyed, 
the  new  one  by  its  side  was  still  incomplete.  In 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  when  the  houses  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  side  of  Newgate-street 
were  pulled  down,  a considerable  portion 
of  the  foundations  of  old  New-gate  was 
brought  to  light,  and  its  position  was  then 
seen  to  be  within  the  parish  boundary-mark 
on  the  wall  of  the  present  Newgate  prison. 
Next  to  the  gate  which  crossed  the  present 
street  was  the  conduit,  situated  within  the  Con- 
duit-yard, next  Swan-yard.  When  the  new 
prison  was  built  it  had  to  follow  the  tortuous 
line  of  the  old  houses  in  Warwick-lane,  and  the 
walls  of  these  houses  helped  to  enclose  a lane 


outside  the  main  building  which  was  used  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  criminals,  and  also  as  a 
passage  for  the  prisoners  to  walk  along  from  the 
prison  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  At  the 
period  of  the  Fenian  riots  this  was  enclosed  and 
made  more  secure. 

The  Old  Bailey,  outside  the  gate  was  originally 
the  ballium  or  vallum,  which  was  under  the 
charge  of  the  Bailiff  or  Bayle  reeve.  Here 
stood  Sidney  House,  once  the  residence  of  the 
noble  family  of  Sidney,  before  they  removed  to 
Leicester  House,  in  the  fields  beyond  St.  Giles’s. 

In  later  times  the  inhabitants  were  not  so  aristo- 
cratic, and  the  near  proximity  of  the  place  to  the 
prison  caused  it  to  be  frequented  by  some  very 
indifferent  characters.  Thus,  Jonathan  Wild, 
the  notorious  thief  and  thlef-taker,  lived  at  the 
second  door  south  of  Ship-court. 

The  Old  Surgeon’s  Theatre  was  in  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  Goldsmith  was  living  at  Green 
Arbour-court,  opposite,  when  he  was  rejected 
there. 

Warwick-lane  was  originally  called  Eldenese- 
lane,  but  obtained  its  present  name  from  Warwick 
House,  the  mansion  of  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  king-maker,  who  kept  here  an 
open  table  for  his  numerous  retainers.  The  lane 
is  not  over  wide  now,  but  it  was  formerly  par- 
ticularly narrow.  After  the  fire  it  was  widened, 
and  the  Court  of  Judicature*  gave  compensation 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  for  the  piece  of 
ground  taken  in. 

The  position  of  Warwick  House  was  a favour- 
able one  for  so  meddlesome  a man  as  the  great 
Earl,  as  there  was  a tower  at  the  end  of  his 
garden  from  wliioh  he  could  telegraph  to  West- 
minster, and  also  a private  way  through  the 
wall,  which  he  could  use  without  letting  the 
warders  et  Newgate  know  of  his  movements.  The 
neighbourhood  must  have  borne  a gay  appear- 
ance when  his  600  men  dressed  in  red  jackets, 
embroidered  with  ragged  staves,  were  moving 
about  it.  The  Hall  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
occupied  the  site  of  Warwick  House  for  many 
years,  and  here  the  body  of  Dryden  was  brought 
by  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  to  whom  the  remains  of 
the  poet  are  indobted  for  a suitable  interment. 
He  proposed  and  encouraged  a subscription  for 
the  expense  of  the  funeral,  pronounced  an  oration 
over  the  body,  and  attended  it  from  Warwick- 
lane  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  was  con- 
veyed on  May  13th,  1700,  followed  by 
more  than  a hundred  coaches.  The  first 
meetings  of  the  College  after  its 
lishmenb  in  1518  were  held  in  Linacre  s 
house,  in  Knightrider-street,  but  in  course  of 
time,  this  not  being  found  large  enough,  a house 
was  taken  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s, 
at  the  bottom  of  Amen-corner.  In  the  hall  of 
this  mansion  the  fellows  placed  the  statue  of 
Harvey,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire. 
Behind  was  a garden  in  which  Harvey  built,  at 
his  own  expense,  an  elegant  convocation-room 
and  a museum,  which  was  filled  with  choice 
books  and  surgical  instruments.  On  February  2, 
1653,  he  invited  the  members  to  an  entertain- 
ment, and  presented  the  college  with  a deed  of 
gift  of  the  buildings.  After  the  Fire  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Fellows  were  generally  held  at  the 
house  of  the  president  until  the  new  building 
in  Warwick-lane  was  finished.  The  ground  was 
purchased,  and  the  house  commenced  by  Wren 
in  1670.  In  four  years  it  was  completed,  and  on 
February  25,  1671,  was  opened  with  very  little 
ceremony  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  George 
Ent.  The  dome  was  taken  down  about  seven 
years  ago, — 

“A  golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill, 

Seems  to  the  distant  sight  a gilded  pill." 

The  workshops  of  Messrs.  Tylor,  the  eminent 
engineers,  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  college, 
and  during  the  excavations  that  have  lately  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  them,  as  we 
mentioned  at  the  time,  portions  of  the  City  wall 
have  been  disclosed.  With  considerable  publio 
spirit  Messrs.  Tylor  have  decided  to  preserve 
these  bits,  and  they  have  eo  built  round  them 
that  the  brickwork  may  remain  as  a wit- 
ness to  the  thoroughness  of  the  old  builder.  The 
Oxford  Arms,  on  the  west  side  of  Warwick- 
lane,  is  one  of  the  very  few  old-fashioned 
galleried  inns  that  is  left,  and  it  will  soon  be 
cleared  away.  At  the  end  of  Warwick-lane  is 
Amen-corner,  where  the  houses  of  the  Canons 
Residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s  are  situated.  One  of 
these  was  occupied  by  Barham,  the  author  of 


the  “ Ingoldsby  Legends,”  and  the  nearness  of 
his  house  to  Newgate  will  account  for  the  fre- 
quent introduction  of  references  to  executions 
in  his  verses.  The  great  and  good  Archbishop 
Leighton  wished  to  die  at  an  inn  like  a pilgrim 
going  home,  and  he  had  his  desir^for  in  1681' 
his  life  went  from  him  while  he  wtis  stopping  at 
the  Bell,  on  the  east  side  of  Warwick-lane. 

The  streets  and  houses  in  this  quarter  of 
London  are  full  of  interest,  but  day  by  day  the 
old  buildings  pass  away,  and  the  new  ones,  being 
devoted  to  business  alone,  will  not  have  the  same 
hold  upon  our  sympathies  that  the  former 
possessed. 


SIR  JOHN  RENNIE’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
During  the  spring  of  1811,  Mr.  John  Rennie, 
junior,  was  sent  by  his  father,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  Mr.  Francis  Giles,  to  make  a survey  of 
the  channel  between  Scotland  and  Ireland ; which 
led  to  the  ultimate  selection,  by  the  Trinity  Board., 
of  Port  Patrick  on  the  Scotch,  and  Douaghadec 
on  the  IriBli  side,  for  both  of  which  harbourt 
Mr.  Rennie  was  directed  to  prepare  designs 
Great  interest  attaches  to  this  survey,  from  the 
adoption  by  Mr.  Giles  and  Mr.  Rennie  of  that 
scientific  mode  of  triangulation  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  resigned  to  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  A base  line  of  six  miles  ir 
length  was  carefully  measured  on  a sandy  flat 
at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Luce,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  general  survey,  to  which  all  th< 
detailed  hydrographic  charts  were  referred.  A 
detailed  description  of  these  and  the  other  har 
bour  works  of  the  Rennies  is  given  in  a worl 
entitled  “ The  Theory  and  Formation  of  Britisl 
and  Foreign  Harbours,”  which  was  published  ii 
parts  by  Weale  between  1815  and  1851.  I 
forms  in  all  two  volumes,  folio,  and  was  dedicatee 
by  Sir  John,  by  permission,  to  her  Majesty.  Si 
John  received  tokens  of  honour  from  the  sove 
reigns  both  of  Russia  and  of  Austria  in  referenc 
to  this  publication. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Rennie,  which  occurrec 
in  October,  1821,  his  business  was  divide! 
between  his  two  elder  sons,  who  remained  i 
partnership  as  to  the  works  in  Holland -street 
The  principal  part  of  the  mechanical  busines 
fell  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Rennie,  M.I.C.E 
while  the  completion  of  the  engineering  work 
devolved  chiefly  on  Sir  John.  Thus  the  latter  sue 
ceeded  his  father  as  engineer  to  the  Adrairalt 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven.  Ilis  nex 
appointment  was  that  of  engineer  to  the  Ea 
Brink  Commissioners  ; that  of  engineer  to  Ramt 
gate  harbour  followed  ; then  the  charge  of  bun 
derland,  Donaghadee,  Port  Patrick,  and  Kingstol 
harbours,  the  West  India  Docks,  the  new  dool 
yard  at  Sheerness,  a dry  dock  at  Chatham,  tb 
Plymouth  breakwater,  the  Devonport  Victuallin 
Office,  and  the  great  metropolitan  bridge,  ' 
which  we  have  already  given  some  account, 
monograph  of  Plymouth  breakwater,  a thij 
folio  volume,  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Weale 

The  works,  however,  of  Sir  John  Rennie  t 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  profession! 
knowledge,  it  seems  to  us  most  important  t 
direct  attention,  are  those  which  relate  to  th 
drainage  of  the  fens,  the  provision  of  rive 
outfalls,  and  the  protection  of  low-lying  landi 
and  of  coasts  exposed  to  strong  tidal  current 
from  abrasion  by  the  sea.  In  works  of  this  kin^ 
a century  ago,  we  had  to  look  to  the  Dutch  ft; 
examples.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Si 
John  Rennie  taught  the  Dutch  engineers  to  loc, 
up  to  him.  . , . 

That  we  are  not  unreasonable  in  attachiri 
great  importance  to  a more  thorough  study  v 
hydraulio  engineering  will  appear  from  tl| 
following  facts.  The  last  few  years  have  mat 
us  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  liydrauu 
phenomena  entirely  unsuspected,  the  discover; 
of  which  vitiates  the  formula;  hitherto  relied  cl 
for  ascertaining  river  discharge.  In  the  gre: 
South  American  rivers  of  the  Parana  and  I 
Plata  it  has  been  found,  by  actual  observatio: 
that  a strong  undercurrent  co-exists  with 
placid  and  motionless  surface.  In  the  Bosphori 
and  the  Dardanelles  the  co-existence  of  inwar 
and  outward  currents,  interpenetrating  oi 
another,  has  been  detected  by  the  officers  of  tl 
Admiralty.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Strai 
of  Gibraltar.  The  advice  given,  on  hydraul 
matters,  by  the  Admiralty  engineers,  on  occasioi 
mentioned  by  Sir  John  Rennie,  turned  out  to  . 
remarkably  ill-judged.  In  India,  where  drai; 
age,  reclamation,  and  irrigation  assume 


* A Court  of  Judicature  was  erected  and  revived  by  „,6~,  * c- 

several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  determination  of  differ-  portance  far  greater  than  in  any  other  portion 

ences  touching  the  houses  which  were  burned  or  de-  ^ . 

molished  by  reason  of  the  Fire  of  London.  It  sat  from  I - 
1666  to  1675.  1 


* Sec  p.  965,  ante. 


the  British  Empire,  disasters  arising  from  de- 
fective engineering  have  not  been  bo  rare  as 
could  be  wished. 

When  we  refleot  on  the  vital  importance  to  our 
Indian  Empire  of  the  services  of  the  bydraulio 
engineer,  and  when  we  observe,  in  aocounta  by 
no  means  likely  to  make  the  worst  of  matters, 
how  great  a want  of  professional  ability  has  been 
displayed,  we  feel  that  it  is  difficult  to  insist  too 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  study  of  the  works 
of  so  successful  a man  as  Rennie.  The  river  basins 
of  India  cover  an  area  of  more  than  two  millions  of 
English  square  miles ; that  of  the  Ganges  alone 
containing  391,000  square  miles.  Throughout 
this  immense  territory  there  are  only  two  regions 
which  are  not  dependent,  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  on  irrigation.  In  the  rainless  and  arid 
districts,  vegetation  depends  entirely  on  the 
water  supply  brought  by  canals  from  higher 
levels.  In  all  parts  of  the  Indian  empire  constant 
supervision  is  needed.  The  rivers  burst  their 
own  banks,  choke  up  their  own  mouths,  dig  new 
channels  for  themselves,  and  spread  desolation, 
instead  of  fertility,  over  the  country,  when 
neglected  by  man.  By  the  aid  of  hydraulic 
engineering,  arid  or  pestilential  districts  are  con. 
verted  into  luxuriant  gardens.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  recurrence  of  those  terrible  droughts,  from 
which  no  tropical  country  seems  to  be  altogether 
•exempt,  sweep  off  the  population  by  hundreds  of 
•thousands.  If  the  droughts  cannot  be  prevented, 
at  all  events  their  evil  influences  can  be  reduced 
to  manageable  dimensions  by  the  foresight  of 
the  engineer.  Sir  J.  Rennie  only  claims  to  have 
•applied,  in  those  cases  in  which  he  was  consulted, 
the  system  of  his  father.  That  system  is  that  of 
common  sense.  It  aims  at  aiding  the  processes 
of  nature  by  working  in  accordance  with  natural 
law.  The  same  principle  that  was  adopted 
by  the  elder  Mr.  Rennie  in  his  report  on  the 
improvement  of  the  Neno,  was  applied  by  his 
son  in  the  oases  of  the  Eau  Brink  Cut  and  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Witham  and  the  Ancholme. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  his  tour  through  Italy  in 
1819-1821,  Sir  John  Rennie  pointed  out  how 
thoroughly  the  same  principles  controlled  the 
two  great  hydraulic  phenomena  of  Italy,  the 
lagoons  of  Venice  and  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  in  the  very  week  in 
which  Sir  John  Rennie’s  autobiography  was 
published,  accounts  should  have  reaohed  us, 
founded  on  reports  from  Signor  Romano,  of  the 
rapid  change  that  is  menacing  the  very  existence 
of  Venice.  It  is  due  to  the  fame  of  the  English 
engineer  to  cite  what  Sir  John  wrote  on  the 
subject,  and  to  compare  it  with  subsequent 
events : — 

lr  “ There  was  a long-continued  discussion  amongst  the 
nnmerous  distinguished  mathematicians,  engineers,  and 
others  who  have  written  upon  this  subject,  as  to  the  best 
•way  of  prerenting  tho  tilling  up  of  the  harbour.  Some 
contended  that  the  only  method  of  effecting  this  was  to 
■admit  all  tho  rivers  into  the  lagoons  freely  ; for  although 
they  might  deposit  a certain  amount  of  alluvial  matter, 
nevertheless  the  great  quantity  of  water  discharged  would 
alono  be  sufficient  to  carry  away  this  deposit.  But  they 
forgot  that  when  the  rivers  met  the  sea  the  current  would 
necessarily  bo  checked,  and  rendered  powerless  to  carry 
forward  auy  matter  which  might  be  held  in  suspension, 
-and  that,  consequently,  the  detritus  wouldbe  deposited,  and 
form  banks  ana  shoals  which  the  waters  could  not  remove ; 
thus  in  time  the  lagoons  would  be  filled  up,  grass  marshes 
would  be  formed,  the  city  of  Venice  would  be  united  to 
the  mainland,  and  tho  harbour  would  be  destroyed.  On 
■the  other  hand,  it  was  argued,  for  the  reasons  above 
•mentioned,  that  tho  only  way  to  preserve  the  lagoons  and 
•the  port  of  Venice  was  to  exclude  the  rivers  when  densely 
charged  with  alluvial  matter,  and  only  to  admit  their 
waters  at  certain  times,  when  they  were  comparatively 
clear  : thus  all  the  advantage  would  be  obtained  from  the 
scour  of  these  rivers,  without  the  disadvantage  arising 
from  their  deposits.  Ultimately  the  arguments  of  the 
latter  prevailed,  the  rivers  were  excluded  from  the  lagoons 
by  making  a capacious  canal  all  around  them,  with  sluices 
at  their  mouths,  by  means  of  which  the  waters  were  dis- 
j charged  into  tho  lagoons  when  they  were  tolerably  clear  of 
alluvial  matter;  the  surplus  waters  were  discharged  into  the 
•adjacent  sea  clear  of  tho  lagoons,  and  any  alluvial  matter 
•which  was  brought  in  from  tho  sea  was  removed  by  dredg- 
ing from  the  main  channels  of  the  lagoons,  so  that  they 
were  in  a lit  state  to  admit  the  tidal  waters,  and  thus  to 
I Keep  the  lagoons  open. 

But  there  was  another  important  agent  to  be  provided 

» against,  namely,  the  alluvial  matter  brought  in  by  the 
winds,  waves,  and  currents  from  the  scouring  of  the  adja- 
: cent  shores  of  tho  Adriatic : this  is  done  to  a certain 
extent  by  dredging.  Originally  these  hanks  contributed 
materially  to  the  formation  of  the  outer  banks,  which  pro- 
tect the  lagoon  on  the  sea  aido.  If  these  banks  were 
1 broken  through,  or  completely  swept  away,  which  the 
1 storms  of  the  Adriatic  frequently  threatened  to  do,  the 
i lagoon,  and  with  it  the  port,  would  bo  seriously  injured 
or  totally  destroyed.  This  wa3  remedied  by  defending 
this  outer  barrier  bank  of  the  lagoon  by  facing  it  with 
stone,  and,  where  the  sea  was  most  violent,  by  construct- 
ing a solid  breakwater  of  stone,  and  protecting  it  further 
by  stone  filters  carried  out  a sufficient  distance  into  tho 
sea,  in  order  to  divert  tho  current,  and  to  enable  the 
alluvial  matter  to  he  deposited  between  them,  so  as  to 
form  au  additional  protection  to  tho  main  breakwater. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  thus  an  extraordiuaiy 
work,  at  great  expense,  has  been  constructed  between 
Lido  and  Malamooeo,  tho  principal  entrances  from  the 
sea  to  tbe  lagoon,  for  a length  of  four  miles,  where  the 
effects  of  the  Bea  are  greatest." 


The  preceding  extract  gives  the  opinion  formed 
by  Rennie  in  1819.  Twenty-one  years  later  the 
floods  of  the  Brenta  caused  so  muoh  damage  to 
its  banks,  that  the  Austrian  engineers  rearranged 
the  Bystem  of  the  discharge  of  this  river,  and 
did  the  very  thing  condemned  by  the  theory  of 
the  Rennies,  namely,  turned  the  current  of  the 
river  into  the  lagoon.  The  consequence  has 
been  that,  in  the  thirty-four  years  which  have 
followed  this  alteration,  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon, 
which  has  an  area  of  upwards  of  120,000  acres, 
has  been  raised  by  "75  mhtre,  or  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a yard,  in  depth;  while  the  delta  of 
the  Brenta  has  actually  advanced  7 kilometres, 
or  to  within  3 kilometres  of  Chioggia,  menacing 
the  city  of  Venice  with  speedy  destruction,  at 
least  as  far  as  relates  to  its  peculiar  character 
of  a water  city. 

The  chief  drainage  and  reclamation  works 
executed  by  Sir  John  Rennie  were  in  the  great 
eastern  fen  districts  of  England.  In  1822  he  com- 
pleted. the  Eau  Brink  cut,  near  King’s  Lynn,  by 
which  a lowering  of  7 ft.  was  gained  for  tbe 
waters  of  the  Ouse.  In  1831,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Telford,  he  completed  the  outfall  of  the 
None,  below  Wisbeacb,  which  bad  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  water-level  by  10  ft.  G in.,  and  which 
would  have  been  still  more  efficacious  had  the 
improvements  designed  by  Sir  John  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Peterborough  been  carried 
out.  In  1827-28  he  restored  the  harbour  of 
Boston,  by  forming  a new  channel  for  the  course 
of  the  Witham  below  that  town.  The  naviga- 
tion was  so  improved  by  this  work,  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  33,0001.,  that  instead  of  the  town 
being  inaccessible,  even  for  fishing-boats,  on  the 
neap  tides  in  the  summer  and  dry  season,  vessels 
drawing  from  15  ft.  to  16  ft.  oould  ascend  at 
spring  tides,  and  those  drawing  from  12  ft.  to 
13  ft.  at  neape.  Sir  John  Rennie  further  executed 
various  improvements  on  tho  Welland.  The 
effect  of  these  works,  combined,  was  to  facilitate 
the  drainage  of  800,000  acres,  and  to  reclaim 
6,000  acres  which  were  before  absolutely  useless. 

A still  more  complete  scheme  for  the 
improvement  of  all  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  WaBh,  was  proposed  by  Sir  John  Rennie, 
after  a oareful  personal  Burvey  of  the  entire 
district.  By  this  plan  the  navigation  of 
the  Nene,  Ouse,  Welland,  and  Witham  would 
have  been  facilitated;  the  water  permanently 
lowered ; and  from  150,000  to  200,000  acres  of 
land  would  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 
The  boldness  of  the  plan  was  in  advance  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  day.  Only  certain  portions  of 
the  scheme  have  as  yet  been  carried  out ; but  the 
result  has  been  such  as  amply  to  juatify  the 
prevision  of  Sir  John  Rennie. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  insist  on  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  execution  of  works 
based  on  sound  hydraulic  science,  and  the  failure 
of  those  which  have  been  otherwise  conducted, 
from  the  fact  that  the  entire  sanitary  engineering 
of  the  country  is  intimately  connected  with  this 
branch  of  professional  study.  The  great  prin- 
ciple grasped  by  Mr.  Rennie  was  this.  If  flood 
and  torrent  water  be  thrown  into  a still  or  a 
slow  water  system,  the  outfall  is  strangled,  and 
the  entire  system  is  disarranged.  A catch-water 
for  hill  torrents,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the 
great  preservation  of  all  low-level  drainage.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  question  of  the 
admixture  of  Btorm  waters  with  sewage.  As 
matter  of  cost,  this  admixture  is  highly  wasteful. 
In  the  recent  storms,  from  4 in.  to  5 in.  of  rainfall 
has  been  registered,  in  certain  localities,  within 
twenty-four  hours.  This  is  a three-months’ 
ordinary  rainfall  for  the  driest  parts  of  the 
country,  and  about  a Beventh  part  of  the  annual 
rainfall  in  other  districts.  By  turning  this  into 
the  sewers,  the  necessity  for  so  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  entire  system  of  drainage,  pump- 
ing, and  outlet,  as  to  meet  the  sudden  strain  of  a 
double,  triple,  or  manifold  increase  of  duty,  is 
gratuitously  created.  Had  Sir  John  Rennie  been 
engineer  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
those  ugly  questions  as  to  tho  metropolitan 
sewerage  which  loom  in  the  future  would  have 
been  anticipated  and  solved. 

The  well-earned  fame  of  Sir  John  Rennie  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  his  native  country.  In 
1852  he  laid  out  a system  of  railways  for 
Sweden.  In  1855  he  designed  a series  of  rail- 
ways and  five  harbours  for  Portugal,  including 
a harbour  of  refuge  at  Oporto.  His  services  to 
that  country  were  not  limited  to  his  scientific 
advice.  He  gave  valuable  counsel  to  tho  Go- 
vernment of  his  Most  Faithful  Majesty  as  to  the 
proper  steps  to  be  taken  to  remove  that  ban  of 
the  English  Stook  Exchange,  in  face  of  which  it 
• was  useless  to  attempt  any  sound  and  extensive 


enterprise  in  Portugal.  He  designed  a break- 
water at  Ponte  Delgada,  at  the  island  of  St. 
Miohael,  one  of  the  Azores.  He  reported  to 
the  municipality  of  Vienna  as  to  the  water- 
supply  of  that  capital.  Almost  his  last  public 
service  was  to  act  as  chairman  to  the  Civil 
Engineering  section  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862. 

On  the  introduction  of  the  railway  system  into 
this  country,  Sir  John  Rennie  designed  a line  of 
communication  between  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  the  adoption  of  which  would  have 
saved  very  much  subsequent  expense  in  the 
construction  of  duplicate  lines.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  his  designs  for  the 
South-Eastern  district.  Every  railway  scheme 
in  those  days,  however,  was  fiercely  contested 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was  ultimately 
decided  on  grounds  of  which  the  scientific  excel- 
1 ence  of  the  pr oj  ect  formed  the  least  prominent  por- 
tion. Sir  John  had  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
hardly  used  on  more  occasions  than  one.  But  the 
perfect  good  temper  with  which  he  speaks  of  his 
opponents,  and  the  high  tribute  which  he  bears 
to  the  talent  of  the  Stephensons,  both  father  and 
son,  is  one  of  the  most  noble  characteristics  of  a 
singularly  manly  and  upright  character. 

The  sketches  of  life  and  manners,  and  the 
personal  portraits  which  are  scattered  through 
the  autobiography,  possess  extraordinary  interest 
for  the  general  reader.  Names  once  well 
known,  if  now  somewhat  forgotten,  come  out 
as  living  entities  in  his  pages.  The  glee  of 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  in  foreseeing  the  arbi- 
trary measures  into  which  one  of  the  most 
radical  of  his  lieutenants  was  likely  to  glide, 
and  in  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  his  antici- 
pations, is  extremely  characteristic.  So  is  the 
old-fashioned  obstinacy  of  old  Telford,  when, 
at  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  he  had  been, 
in  company  with  his  junior  follow  engineer, 
Rennie,  thoroughly  drenched  in  an  Eastern 
Counties  survey.  Sir  John  went  at  once  to  bed, 
while  his  clothes  were  dried.  Telford  called  for 
the  newspaper,  had  a great  fire  made  up,  and  sat 
himself  down  to  dry.  When  the  younger  man, 
after  a refreshing  nap  of  two  hours,  came  down 
dry  and  comfortable,  he  found  the  elder  nearly 
dry,  and  the  room  so  full  of  Bteam  as  to  render 
Telford  all  but  invisible.  He  reproached  his 
companion  for  his  effeminacy  in  going  to  bed, 
but  very  nearly  paid  the  cost  of  his  hardihood 
with  his  life. 

We  hope  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  to 
our  readers  the  merit,  both  professional  and 
literary,  of  this  charming  volume.  Its  pages 
will  well  repay  more  than  a cursory  perusal. 
We  hope  that  its  reception  by  the  public  will  bo 
suoh  as  to  ensure  the  prompt  publication  of  the 
remainder  of  the  literary  remains  of  Sir  John 
Rennie.  These  include  the  Life  of  his  Father, 
to  which  reference  is  mad9  in  the  autobiography. 
We  believe  that  this  contains  a history  of  all  the 
works  of  Mr.  Rennie,  with  abstracts  of  his  most 
important  reports.  There  are  also  several 
volumes  of  Essays  on  Engineering  subjects, 
chiefly  those  of  a hydraulic  nature,  and  a History 
of  Engineering,  which,  even  if  not  complete, 
oannot  fail  to  prove  a valuable  addition  to  our 
professional  libraries.  We  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
any  work  of  the  matured  experience  of  Sir  John 
Rennie. 


ON  THE  DECORATION  OF  BASILICAS 
AND  BYZANTINE  CHURCHES. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.* 

As  there  is  no  Bingle  example  of  a Basilica 
remaining  in  whioh  all  the  decorative  features 
exist,  it  is  difficult,  said  Mr.  Pullan,  to  realise 
what  the  primitive  church  was  in  it3  pristine 
splendour.  Tho  two  churches  which  best 
help  us  to  imagine  what  old  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  and  old  St.  Paul’s  in  London 
originally  were  like,  are  St.  Paul’s  without  the 
walls  at  Rome,  and  St.  Apollinaire  il  Nuovo  at 
Ravenna.  It  is  true  that  in  the  restored  San 
Paolo  the  decoration  has  been  only  in  part 
revived,  but  what  has  been  done,  has  been 
executed  in  good  taste  in  mosaic  and  coloured 
marble,  and  therefore  we  are  able  to  form  a 
better  idea  of  what  the  effect  of  a decorated 
basilica  was  from  this  than  from  any  other  build- 
ing in  Rome.  In  the  other  basilicas  late  frescoes 
have  for  the  most  part  usurped  the  places  of 
mosaic,  and  small  cinque-cento  mouldings  have 
concealed  the  Bevere  simplicity  of  the  early  archi- 
tecture. A short  description  of  San  Paolo,  as  it 


t * See  p.  1047. 
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Btood  before  the  fire,  may  therefore  be  interest- 
ing to  those  who  have  not  yet  visited  Rome. 
The  church  was  entered  through  a quadriporticus 
or  atrium, — like  those  which  we  see  at  St. 
Ambrogio  at  Milan,  San  Clemente,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Salerno, — the  walla  of  which  were 
adorned  with  mosaic  or  fresco,  as  we  may  now 
conclude  from  the  analogy  of  St.  Ambrogio. 
The  [whole  of  what  would  be  in  England  the 
western  facade  (in  Rome  the  churches  are  not 
orientated)  was  covered  with  mosaics  of  saints 
on  a gold  ground,  such  as  those  we  still  see  at 
Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
San  Frediano  at  Lucca,  and  in  the  restored 
fronts  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Sta.  Pudentiana; 
in  the  two  latter  cases  the  restorers  hare  un- 
fortunately been  content  with  painted  imitations 
of  the  original  mosaics.  It  would  tend  to  illumi. 
nate  the  gloom  of  London  if  the  exteriors  of 
our  churches  and  other  public  buildings  were 
decorated  with  colour.  Frescoes  might  be 
blackened  by  the  smoke,  but  the  mosaics  or 
painted  tiles  would  only  require  occasional 
washing,  and  they  might  be  protected  from  the 
frost  by  a vitreous  coating,  or  even  covered 
with  plate  glass.  Our  climate  is  not  so  severe 
as  that  of  central  Germany,  yet  there  we  find, 
at  Munich  and  elsewhere,  external  polychromatic 
decoration  extensively  practised.  Some  years 
ago  the  exterior  of  the  portico  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  Paris,  was  partly  adorned  with  paint- 
ings on  lava ; these  were  removed  shortly  after 
their  execution,  not  on  account  of  the  unsatis- 
factory effect  of  the  colouring,  but  because  the 
character  of  the  drawing  was  such  that  it  offended 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Parisians.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  not  only 
public  buildings,  but  private  houses,  shops,  and 
warehouses,  may  be  beautified  by  polychromatic 
ornament,  and  pictures  referring  to  the  history, 
destination,  or  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  edifice.  Think  how  much  more  interest- 
ing and  cheerful  Queen  Victoria-street  and 
Cheapside  would  be  if  adorned  with  acres  of 
pictures,  in  the  place  of  tons  of  tasteless  stone 
and  compo  ornaments,  in  the  nondescript  styles 
which  characterise  most  of  the  city  warehouses. 
A walk  through  London,  instead  of  being  a 
melancholy  peregrination  between  blooks  of 
blaokened  brickwork,  would  become  an  enliven- 
ing and  instructive  promenade.  Our  houses 
would  resemble  a parterre  of  many-coloured 
flowers ; and  should  they  be  dimmed  by  the 
smoke,  the  occasional  use  of  a mop  would  restore 
their  original  brillianoy.  To  return  to  St.  Paolo, 
the  nave  was  entered  through  bronze  gates  cast 
at  Constantinople.  Similar  gates  exist  at  San 
Zeno,  at  Verona,  Ravello,  the  baptistery  at 
Florence,  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  elsewhere. 
On  entering,  the  spectator  had  before  him  a 
splendid  vista,  400  ft.  in  length  by  80  ft.  in 
breadth,  interrupted  only  by  the  baldachino,  and 
terminating  in  an  apse  covered  with  rich  mosaics. 
There  were,  and  are  still,  double  aisles  separated 
from  the  nave,  and  from  one  another  by  oolumns 
and  arches,  making  the  full  width  of  nave  and 
aisleH,  250  ft.  The  columns  were  of  the  richest 
marbles  from  Phrygia  and  Africa.  Those  of  the 
restored  church  are  monoliths  from  the  quarries 
of  Baveno,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  so  that  one 
precious  element  in  the  internal  colouring  is  lost. 
Above  the  arcades  ran  a series  of  portraits  of 
the  Popes  in  medallions  ; these  are  restored  in 
mosaic  by  the  workmen  in  the  manufactory  in 
the  Vatican.  Above  them  were  two  series  of 
pictures  from  Soripture  history,  divided  by 
pilasters,  not  yet  reproduced.  These  pictures 
are  represented  in  the  works  of  Ciampini  and 
Gaily  Knight.  The  triumphal  arch,  which 
separates  the  nave  from  the  transept,  is  orna- 
mented by  a mosaic  of  Our  Lord,  surrounded  by 
the  twenty-four  elders  of  the  Apocalypse,  pre- 
sented to  the  churoh  by  Galla  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  Honorius,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  basilica  by  her  father,  A.D.  395 ; 
this  mosaic  and  those  of  the  apse,  partly  injured 
by  the  fire,  have  been  accurately  repaired.  The 
vast  transept  was  290  ft.  long  by  90  ft.  in  width. 
The  pavement  of  opus  Alexandrinum  has  been 
replaced  by  one  of  polished  marble.  Such  was 
the  basilica  erected  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Paul, 
and  such  were  the  old  St.  Peter’s  and  the  old 
St.  Paul’s,  more  noble  in  effect,  more  gorgeous  in 
decoration,  and  altogether  more  church-like  than 
the  new  St.  Peter’s  and  the  new  St.  Paul’s  on 
Ludgate-hill. 

After  describing  the  decorations  of  St.  Appol- 
linare  il  Nuovo,  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Ravenna, 
built  by  Theodoric,  and  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
at  Rome,  Mr.  Pullan  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Byzantine  churoh,  with  the  curved  surfaces  of 


its  domes,  pendentives,  apses,  and  soffits,  was 
more  favourable  for  the  exhibition  of  mosaics 
with  gold  grounds  than  was  the  basilica  with  its 
flat  wall  spaces.  Side  by  side  with  the  church 
on  the  basilican  plan,  which  was  employed  by 
Constantine  at  Constantinople  and  Bethlehem, 
and  which  was  retained  to  the  time  of  Justinian, 
sprang  up  numerous  circular  and  polygonal 
edifices,  in  imitation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  till  finally  the  cross  with  equal  arms 
inscribed  in  a square  (as  in  the  churches  of  Sta. 
Sophia  and  So.  Mark),  became  the  typical 
Byzantine  plan.  In  these  later  buildings  the 
cross  lights  and  curved  surfaces  affording  innumer- 
able reflections  were  particularly  favourable  for 
exhibiting  the  gold  grounds.  Hence  mosaic  was 
generally  adopted  by  the  Byzantines,  and  the  best 
examples  of  it  in  Italy  were  due  to  the  Greek 
artists.  Even  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  while 
the  vaults  of  the  church  erected  in  memory  of 
his  daughter  Sta.  Constanza  were  covered  with 
a poor  mosaic,  consisting  of  a pattern  of  trellis 
work,  grapes  and  small  figures,  in  black  and 
dark  green  on  a white  ground,  the  dome  of  the 
church  of  St.  George  at  Salonica  was  adorned 
with  a series  of  mosaics — the  finest  of  the 
Byzantine  period,  as  regards  design,  execution, 
and  arrangement  of  colours.  This  latter  church 
is  circular  in  plan,  with  a projecting  apse  and 
radiating  chapels  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
The  dome  is  70  ft.  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  it  is  covered  with  pictures.  These  are 
in  eight  divisions,  each  filled  with  a grand  archi- 
tectonic composition,  in  which  columns,  arches, 
entablatures,  and  apses  are  the  chief  features. 
In  the  centre  of  the  picture  there  is  generally  a 
baldachino,  on  either  side  of  which  stands  a saint 
or  priest  in  dark  robes,  with  his  hands  extended 
in  the  primitive  attitude  of  prayer.  The  influence 
of  classical  traditions  can  be  traced  in  these 
architectural  backgrounds,  which,  to  a certain 
extent,  resemble  those  on  the  walls  of  the  houses 
of  Pompeii.  Blue  and  red,  of  light  and  dark 
hues,  are  the  colours  chiefly  employed  in  the 
cornices  and  entablatures.  The  backgrounds 
are  all  of  gold.  The  edifices  represented  are  of 
two  stories,  lavishly  adorned  with  pediments, 
(angular  and  curved),  loggias,  porches,  and  apses, 
hung  with  lamps  and  draperies,  surmounted 
by  birds  of  varied  forms  and  colours,  and  sup- 
ported by  spiral,  fluted,  and  jewelled  columns, 
forming  altogether  a most  interesting  study  for 
the  architect  and  archaeologist.  The  mosaics  on 
the  vaults  of  the  chapels  are  not  less  worthy  of 
attention.  They  consist  of  geometrical  patterns, 
interlacing  circles,  squares,  and  lozenges,  in- 
closing fruits,  flowers,  and  birds.  The  outlines 
are  generally  of  a dark  reddish  brown ; blue  is 
the  predominating  colour ; green  and  white  are 
more  sparingly  used.  In  the  mosaics  of  St. 
George  we  see  the  advantage  of  employing  archi- 
tectonic backgrounds ; they  relieve  the  blank 
space  of  gold  ground  without  interfering  with  the 
effect  of  the  figures.  Similar  backgrounds  are  to 
be  seen  in  some  of  the  Roman  basilicas.  There 
they  generally  symbolise  the  holy  cities  of 
Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem.  We  find  them  on 
the  internal  face  of  the  chancel  arch  at  St. 
Lorenzo  (this  before  the  restoration  by  Honorius, 
who  reversed  the  position  of  the  basilica,  was 
the  external  face)  and  in  other  places.  Giotto 
was  particularly  partial  to  them.  Most  of  the 
compartments  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Arena  have 
buildings  or  canopies  behind  the  figures — valu- 
able illustrations  of  the  architecture  of  his  time. 
We  see  them  in  the  pictures  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  at 
Santa  Croce;  but  the  most  pleasing  example  of 
the  use  of  canopies  is  in  the  background  of  the 
frescoes  in  the  chapter-house  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella,  where  they  give  extreme  richness  to  the 
whole  composition.  In  all  these  instances  the 
architectural  forms  are  indicated  by  bold  lines 
with  but  little  shading,  and  not  much  attempt  at 
perspective.  This  manner  of  treating  them  is 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  in  which  chiaroscuro 
and  foreshortening  were  introduced,  and  which 
culminated  in  the  extravagant  colonnades  and 
balconies  with  which  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the 
seventeenth-century  churches  in  Italy  are  deco- 
rated. In  modern  practice,  these  architectural 
backgrounds  should  always  be  designed  by  the 
architect,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
style  of  the  building,  and  not  left  to  the  free 
fancy  of  the  painter.  Salonica,  which  may  be 
called,  from  the  number  of  its  churches  and 
mosaics,  the  Ravenna  of  the  East,  abounds  with 
fine  Byzantine  remains.  All  the  churches  were 
at  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest  con- 
verted into  mosques,  and  to  that  circumstance 
we  may  attribute  their  preservation.  The 
mosaics  have  in  many  cases  been  whitewashed ; 


the  figures  in  the  apse  of  St.  George  have  been 
so  treated,  but  that  has  been  a preservative 
process.  The  Church  of  Sta.  Sophia  resembles, 
m many  respects,  its  prototype  at  Constantinople. 
It  was  probably  built  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  by  Anthemius.  High  up  in  a recess  of  the 
mountains  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  Island- 
of  Scio,  lies  the  small  monastery  of  Aghia 
Neamone,  consisting  of  a quadrangle  of  rude 
cells,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a fine  church 
of  the  tenth  century,  decorated  throughout  with 
mosaics.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  rather  in- 
tricate. It  has  an  octagonal  nave,  with  semi- 
circular recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls ; a 
central  apse,  two  apsidal  chapels,  a narthex  and 
exo-nartbex.  The  walls  are  lined  throughout, 
up  to  the  springing  of  the  domes  and  semi, 
domes,  with  slabs  of  purple  and  sienna 
marble,  separated  into  panels  by  billet  moulds. 
The  semi-domes  over  the  semi-circular  recess 
of  the  nave  are  filled  with  pictures  on  gold 
ground,  containing  two  or  three  figures  each ; 
the  subjects  are  from  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  &c.  The  principal  dome 
was  unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  Greek 
Revolution,  and  has  been  restored  in  the  modern 
Greek  style.  The  decorations  of  Sta.  Sophia 
have  been  so  thoroughly  described  by  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said 
about  them.  There  are  probably  many  other 
mosaics  in  remote  spots  in  the  East  awaiting 
discovery  by  some  chance  traveller.  Ravenna, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Greek  exarchs,  is  more 
Byzantine  than  Byzantium  itself.  It  certainly 
possesses  a finer  series  of  ecclesiastical  edifices 
than  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  as 
regards  internal  decoration,  more  interesting  than 
those  of  Rome.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the 
Tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  A.D.  441.  To  the  same 
century  belongs  a beautiful  little  chapel  in  the 
Archbishop’s  Palace.  The  ancient  baptistery  ol 
the  cathedral  is  octagonal,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a dome.  Here  there  is  no  regular  wall-lining  of 
marble  as  in  the  two  former  buildings,  but  in  its 
place  there  are  two  series  of  arcades.  The  lower 
of  these  is  occupied  alternately  by  semicirculai 
recesses  and  inlays  of  marble.  In  the  spandrels 
there  are  figures  in  oval  compartments,  sur. 
rounded  by  foliage.  The  upper  arcade  has  three 
unequal  divisions  in  each  bay,  the  centre  being 
occupied  by  the  window.  The  spandrels  of  these 
are  also  filled  with  foliage  of  a rather  coarse 
character.  Above,  there  are  architectural  deco- 
rations with  columns  and  entablatures,  rather 
like  those  of  St.  George,  at  Salonica.  In  the 
centre  of  the  dome  is  a representation  of  the 
Baptism,  with  figures  of  the  Apostles  around. 
San  Vitale,  built  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  retains 
its  original  polygonal  plan,  but  none  of  its 
original  decorations,  except  those  of  the  chancel, 
on  the  walls  of  which  are  the  celebrated  mosaics 
of  Justinian  and  Theodora  attended  by  courtiers. 
St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  possesses  the  only  com- 
plete  series  of  purely  Byzantine  mosaics  existing 
in  Italy.  These  from  description  and  illustration 
have  become  familiar  to  all ; but  the  mosaics  of 
Palermo  and  Monreale  have  so  much  Byzantine 
character  about  them  that  they  call  for  more 
than  a passing  notice,  as  they  afford  the  most 
complete  specimens  of  perfect  decoration.  The 
admixture  of  Saracenic  form  in  the  detail  gives 
them  a peculiar  cachet  which  no  other  churches 
possess.  In  neither  of  them  has  restoration  been 
carried  out  as  far  as  in  St.  Mark’s.  The  Capella 
Reale  of  Palermo  so  closely  resembles  the  cathe- 
dra'hpf  Monreale  in  style  that  a short  account  ol 
the  latter  will  suffice.* 


The  Rochdale  Workmen’s  Club.— Unde 
the  auspices  of  this  club,  which  appears  tc 
possess  a vigorous  organisation,  and  to  be  doing 
much  useful  work,  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  which  prizes  are  offered  for  encourage-i 
ment  in  the  cultivation  of  skilled  labour.  For  in-: 
stance,  the  club  offers  a silver  and  a bronze 
medal  to  journeymen  in  any  branch  of  the  build  J 
ing  trades,  not  necessarily  members  of  the  club, 
but  members  of  a science  and  art  class  in  the 
town,  who  can  design  the  best  and  second-best 
plans  for  a pair  of  cottages  suitable  for  working 
men.  They  further  offer  silver  and  bronze  medals 
to  apprentices  in  the  building  trades  who  can  de-i 
sign  plans — neatness  of  drawing  being  a neces- 
sary qualification — of  a timber  roof,  of  an  iron 
roof,  of  a doorway,  and  of  a window.  These  com-< 
petitions  are  to  take  place  next  autumn. 


* To  be  continued. 
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DRY-ROT  IN  TIMBER. 

Tiie  publication  of  Mr.  Britton’s  book  on  Dry- 
Rot*  has  given  a new  fillip  to  the  consideration 
of  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  timber,  and  the 
means  of  its  prevention. 

In  order  to  use  the  right  kind  of  timber  for 
each  purpose  and  in  each  situation,  we  should 
understand  the  various  causes  of  its  decay, — 
dry  rot  being  one  form  of  it,  and  the  chief  one  in 
buildings. 

Dampness  of  the  air  in  which  the  piece  is 
Bituated  is  the  chief  cause  of  dry-rot,  and  stagna- 
tion of  the  air  is  the  condition  of  its  dampness. 
As  to  the  temperature,  it  will  always  be  more 
or  leBS  in  different  situations,  and  cannot  in 
general  be  much  altered ; but  it  has  an  effect 
upon  the  rapidity  of  the  process  of  decay.  When 
the  temperature  is  such  as  to  allow  the  air  to 
remain  moist  and  warm,  the  process  of  decay 
goes  on  most  rapidly.  If  the  moisture  is  pre- 
sent, but  the  temperature  low,  the  process  goes 
on  less  rapidly ; and  again,  if  the  temperature  is 
so  high  as  to  drive  off  the  moisture,  the  decay 
goes  on  less  rapidly  also ; all  these  states  having 
reference  to  stagnant  air.  But  if  we  give  motion 
to  the  air  about  a piece  of  wood  liable  to  dry- 
rot, — that  is,  when  it  is  either  not  thoroughly 
seasoned,  or  is  in  a damp  situation, — we  shall 
lessen  the  liability  to  decay,  for  the  motion 
of  the  air  has  of  itself  an  evaporative  effect, 
and  tends  to  dry  the  wood,  and  prevent  the 
progress  of  decay.  Hence  the  ends  of  beams 
in  walls  should  not  be  “ built  in,”  but  should  be 
laid  with  a clear  air-space  all  round.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  this,  of  course ; it  has  been  known 
this  long  time ; but  it  is  often  neglected  without 
any  necessity,  from  mere  oversight  or  thought- 
lessness. 

Movement  of  the  air  is  of  great  importance  in 
preventing  dry  rot,  and  one  of  the  objects  in  the 
design  should  be  so  to  arrange  openings  amongst 
the  timbers  that  the  movement  may  take  place 
by  the  action  of  natural  forces ; for,  as  Mr. 
Britton  shows,  a merely  small  admission  of  air, 
without  means  of  producing  a current,  may  act 
injuriously ; for  the  presence  of  air  is  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  process  of  decay.  On 
this  point,  however,  there  seems  to  be  some  un- 
certainty, and  probably  the  cases  in  which  air  is 
admitted  in  so  small  a quantity  that  it  hastens 
decay,  are  those  in  which  the  air  admitted  has 
been  the  means  of  conveying  spores  of  disease 
to  the  wood  from  some  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing. The  author  says, — “ The  admission  of  air 
has  long  been  considered  the  only  means  of 
destroying  the  fungus ; but  as  it  has  frequently 
proved  ineffectual,  it  must  not  be  always  taken 
as  a certain  remedy.  If  dry  air  be  properly 
admitted,  in  a quantity  adequate  to  absorb  the 
moisture,  it  will  necessarily  exhaust  and  destroy 
the  fungus  ; but  care  should  be  taken  lest  the 
air  should  be  conveyed  into  other  parts  of  the 
building,  for  after  disengaging  itself  from  the 
fungus  over  which  it  has  passed,  it  carries  with 
it  innumerable  seeds  of  the  disease,  and  destroys 
everything  which  offers  a bar  to  its  progress. 
Air,  in  passing  through  damps,  will  partake  of 
their  humidity ; it,  therefore,  soon  becomes  in- 
adequate to  the  task  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  air  has  been  fre- 
quently admitted  into  the  affected  parts  of  a 
building  without  any  ultimate  success ; too  often, 
instead  of  injuring  the  fungus,  it  has  considerably 
assisted  its  vegetation,  and  infected  with  the 
disease  other  parts  of  the  building.  The 
timber,  which  is  in  a state  of  decomposition 
by  an  intestinal  decay,  is  little  affected 
by  the  application  of  air,  as  this  cannot 
penetrate  the  surrounding  spongeous  rottenness 
which  generally  forms  the  exterior  of  such 
timber,  and  protects  the  action  which  the  humid 
particles  have  acquired  in  the  exterior.  As  the 
extent  and  progress  of  the  disease  are  therefore 
necessarily  concealed,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
correctly  the  effect  produced  by  the  admission 
of  dry  air.  Under  these  circumstances  of 
necessity  and  danger,  it  will  require  considerable 
skill  to  effect  the  purpose  without  increasing  the 
disease,  and,  as  each  cose  has  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics,  it  is  necessary,  before  we  attempt 
to  admit  air  as  a remedy,  to  previously  estimate 
the  destructive  consequences  which  may  result 
from  so  doing,  and  ascertain  whether  it  will  be 
injurious  or  beneficial  to  the  building.  The 
joists  of  the  houses  built  by  our  ancestors  last 
almost  for  ever,  because  they  are  in  contact  with 
an  air  which  is  continually  changing.  Now,  on 

* A Treatise  on  the  Dry-Rot  in  Timber.  By  Thomas 
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the  contrary,  we  foolishly  enclose  them  between 
a ceiling  of  plaster  (always  very  damp  to  begin 
with)  and  a floor;  they  frequently  decay,  and 
then  cause  the  most  serious  disasters,  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  be  forewarned.” 

If  we  understand  how  the  tree  grows,  we  shall 
the  more  readily  discover  the  causes  of  its  decay 
when  cut  down  and  converted.  The  trees  we 
have  to  do  with  grow  from  within,  outwards, 
adding  on  a layer  of  wood  each  year.  The  sap 
rises  from  the  ground  through  the  stem  to  the 
leaves,  where  it  is  digested,  and  is  returned  as 
proper  sap  between  the  last  layer  of  wood  and 
the  bark,  and  the  residue  passes  into  the  ground 
as  noxious  matter,  the  virtues  of  the  sap  having 
been  retained  in  the  tree. 

The  wood  is  made  up  of  cellular  tissues,  or 
hollow  cells,  and  of  intercellular  Bpaces,  and 
these  latter  contain  air.  After  the  Bap  has  been 
deposited  in  the  outer  part  of  the  stem  it  becomes 
perfected  and  deposited  in  the  woody  fibre 
towards  the  centre,  “ and  when  age  has  matured 
the  tree,  it  is  probable  that  the  woody  fibre  so 
employed  is  no  longer  fitted  for  the  circulation 
of  the  sap ; and,  also,  that  the  perfected  sap, 
when  once  deposited,  does  not  again  join  in  the 
general  circulation.”  The  heart-wood  contains 
little  fluid,  and  no  vegetable  life  ; the  sap-wood 
abounds  in  fermentable  elements.  Dry-rot 
differs  from  wet-rot  in  this  reBpect,  that  the 
former  takes  place  only  after  the  tree  has  been 
cut  down,  whereas  the  latter  may  begin  when 
the  tree  is  standing. 

If  dry  rot  shows  itBelf  in  a damp  closet  or 
pantry,  the  inside  of  the  china  or  delph  lying 
there  will  be  coated  with  a mould,  or  a fine 
powder  like  brick  dust.  This  excessively-fine 
powder  is  no  other  than  uncountable  myriads  of 
the  reproductive  spores  or  seeds  of  the  fungus. 
If  these  excessively-minute  bodies  be  allowed  to 
fall  on  wet  flannel,  damp  blotting-paper,  or  wet 
wood,  they  immediately  germinate  and  proceed 
to  reproduce  the  parent  fungus.  The  red  skin 
of  the  spores  cracks  at  both  ends,  and  fine 
mycelial  filaments  are  sent  out : this  is  the 
mould,  Bpawn,  or  mycellium  from  which  the  new 
fungus  (under  favourable  conditions  of  continued 
moisture)  appears. 

“ It  matters  little,”  the  author  says,  “ whether 
wet  is  applied  to  timber  before  or  after  the 
erection  of  the  building.  Timber  cannot  resist 
the  effect  of  what  must  arise  in  cither  case,  viz. : 
heat  and  moisture,  producing  putrid  fermenta- 
tion ; for  instance,  in  basement  stories  with  damp 
under  them,  dry  timber  is  but  little  better  than 
wet,  for  if  it  is  dry  it  will  soon  be  wet ; decay 
will  only  be  delayed  so  long  as  the  timbers  are 
absorbing  sufficient  moisture,  therefore  every 
situation  that  admits  moisture  is  the  destruction 
of  the  timber.” 

The  decay  of  timber  in  contact  with  stone  iB 
obviated  by  plaoing  a thin  piece  of  iron  between 
the  wood  and  stone.  It  is  said  that  a hard  crust 
is  formed  on  the  timbers  in  contact  with  the  iron, 
which  seems  effectually  to  preserve  it. 

Fungi,  it  is  said,  will  arise  in  mortar,  if  made 
with  road-drift  and  water  from  stagnant  ponds, 
&o.,  and  that  they  may  be  traced  through  the 
mortar-joints,  and  will  appear  on  both  sides  of  a 
wall.  1’oBts  set  in  the  ground  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  stood  when  growing  are  not  so 
durable  as  when  the  position  is  reversed,  and 
this  is  accounted  for  in  the  valves  of  the  sap- 
vessels  of  the  growing  timber  opening  upwards  ; 
but  when  that  position  is  inverted  the  valves  of 
the  sap-vessels  become  reversed  in  their  action, 
and  prevent  the  ascent  of  moisture  from  the 
gronnd.  The  author  enters  at  length  into  the 
question  of  the  proper  time  for  felling  timber, 
about  which  there  iB  a difference  of  opinion, 
but  “ all  investigations  tend  to  prove  that 
the  only  proper  time  for  felling  timber  is  that 
at  which  the  tree  contains  the  leaBt  sap.  There 
are  two  seasons  in  each  year  when  the  vessels 
are  filled.  One  is  in  spring,  when  the  fluid  is  in 
motion  to  supply  nutriment  to  the  leaves,  and 
deposit  material  for  new  wood ; the  other  is  in 
the  early  part  of  autumn,  when,  after  the  stag- 
nation which  gives  the  new  wood  time  to  dry 
and  harden,  it  again  flows,  to  make  the  vegetable 
deposits  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood.  At  neither 
of  these  times  should  trees  be  felled  ; for,  if  the 
pores  be  full  of  vegetable  juices,  which,  being 
acted  upon  by  heat  and  moisture,  may  ferment, 
the  wood  will  decay.” 

This  being  an  outline  of  the  causes  of  decay, 
we  come  to  the  means  of  preventing  it,  or 
seasoning,  which  may  be  effected  either  by  the 
natural  methods  of  hot  or  cold  air,  fresh  or  salt 
water,  vapour,  smoke,  steam,  boiling,  charring, 
or  scorching ; or  by  one  of  the  patent  processes, 


aB  Kyan’s,  Bethell’s,  Burnett’s,  Payne’s,  &0‘ 
Until  wood  has  been  properly  seasoned  it  should 
not  be  painted,  or  coated  in  any  way,  for  the 
paint  prevents  all  evaporation,  depriving  the 
wood  at  the  same  time  of  the  influence  of  the 
air,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  the  centre  of 
the  wood  is  transformed  into  touchwood.  Logs 
should  be  seasoned  before  they  are  cut  into 
planks  and  deals,  otherwise  they  warp  ; on  dry- 
ing, more  water  escapes  in  one  part  than  in 
another,  and  the  contraction  is  unequal  through- 
out the  piece,  causing  twist ; whereas  the  log 
being  square  it  has  no  more  tendency  to  warp  in 
one  direction  than  in  any  other. 

“ When  a tree  is  felled,  it  encloses  in  its  fibres, 
as  well  as  in  capillary  channels,  a considerable 
quantity  of  sap,  which  is  nothing  else  but  water 
charged  with  gummy,  saccharine,  saline,  muci- 
laginous, and  albuminous  matters.  In  this  state, 
the  latter  are  very  liable  to  ferment,  but  they 
lose  their  liability  when,  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  sap,  they  pass  to  a dry  and  solid  state ; so 
that  the  first  suggestion  which  naturally  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  is  to  subject  the  timber 
to  a lengthened  seasoning.”  But  time  will  not 
always  admit  of  this,  and  therefore  artificial  and 
speedy  methods  are  resorted  to. 

When  there  is  time  for  drying  it  gradually  it 
should  be  piled  up  for  two  years  for  carpentry, 
and  double  that  time  for  joinery.  The  sticks 
should  be  separated  by  blocks  of  wood,  and  each 
piece  laid  directly  over  the  one  under  it,  so  that 
air  may  freely  pass  through  the  whole  pile,  and 
it  is  well  to  turn  it  now  and  then,  as  the  evapora- 
tion is  greatest  on  the  upper  side.  The  loss  of 
weight,  the  author  says,  should  be  about  one- 
fifth  for  carpentry  purposes  and  one  - third 
for  joinery.  But,  however  dry  a stick  of 
timber  may  be,  it  will  be  less  dry  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  surface,  and  therefore  the  scantlings 
into  which  it  is  cut  require  further  seasoning. 

The  plans  of  different  Baltic  modes  of  cutting 
deals  for  English  and  French  markets  are  shown, 
and  some  useful  information  given  about  the 
qualities  and  properties  of  “ strong”  deals,  best 
deals,  “ bests,”  “ seconds,”  and  “ thirds.” 

Many  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  says 
the  author,  are  erected  by  speculating  builders. 
“ Speculating  builder  ” is  the  proper  term,  not 
“ speculative,”  which  is  often  used  for  the  proper 
word.  There  is  a difference.  A speculative 
builder  is  he  who  intends  to  sell  or  let  on  lease  a 
portion  of  his  land  to  be  built  upon.  A specu- 
lating builder  is  he  who  takes  one  or  more  lots  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  running  up  houses  and 
getting  them  off  his  hands  as  quickly  as  possible, 
before  the  woodwork  begins  to  shrink,  the  plaster 
or  stucco  to  fall  off  in  patches,  the  foundation  to 
settle  unequally  after  a wet  season,  and  such- 
like ugly  Bigns  of  bad  work.  " Timber  that  has 
been  lying  lor  months  in  ponds  or  docks  is  some- 
times cut  up,  and  in  six  or  seven  days  fixed  in  a 
building ; consequently  the  usual  result  takes 
place,  viz.,  dry-rot.  After  having  been  swelled 
by  soaking  much  beyond  its  former  bulk,  the 
baulk  of  timber  is  put  on  the  sawpit,  and  cut 
into  scantlings,  and  framed  while  in  this  wet 
state.”  Timber  Bhould  never  be  kept  floating  in 
ponds,  partly  under  water  and  partly  out,  but  it 
should  be  stacked,  as  at  Liverpool  and  Glou- 
cester. 

We  quite  think  with  the  author  that  “ When 
there  is  not  time  for  gradual  drying,  the  best 
method,  perhaps,  that  can  be  adopted,  especially 
for  sappy  timber,  and  if  strength  is  not  prin- 
cipally required,  is  immediately  on  felling  to 
immerse  it  in  running  water,”  but  “it  should  be 
altogether  under  water  (chained  down  beneath 
its  surface),  as  partial  immersion  is  very  destruc- 
tive ; ” and,  “ supposing  in  submerged  timber  the 
surrounding  water  to  be  flowing,  or  at  least 
changing,  this  water  will  conclude  by  occupying, 
if  not  altogether,  at  least  in  a great  degree,  the 
place  of  the  sap,  which  will  have  issued  forth, 
carrying  with  it  the  fermenting  principle  with 
which  it  is  charged.” 

But  may  there  not  be  another  reason  for  sub- 
merging timber  ? It  has  already  been  said  that 
the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  wood  contain 
air.  When  it  is  placed  wholly  under  water  the 
air  escapes  from  the  intercellular  spaces,  and 
water  takes  its  place — drives  it  out  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  and  this  the  more  rapidly  the  deeper 
the  submergence. 

When  the  timber  is  taken  out  into  the  air  the 
water  evaporates,  and  if  the  air  be  dry  the  inter- 
cellular spaces  will  become  filled  with  dry  air; 
the  original  saturated  air  is  replaced  by  dry  air, 
which  abstracts  the  remaining  moisture  from  the 
woody  fibre,  and  preserves  it.  If  the  scantlings 
into  which  the  logs  may  be  cut  remain  unpainted, 
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this  moisture  will  also  evaporate,  and  leave  the 
wood  thoroughly  dry,  and,  presumably,  not 
liable  to  decay  if  it  be  then  painted  to  preserve 
it  from  external  influences. 

We  reoommend  Mr.  Britton’s  book  to  our 
readers.  


THE  ORIENTATION  OF  ANCIENT 
TEMPLES. 

Captain  Warren,  R.E.,  has  sent  us  a reprint 
of  a paper  read  by  him  before  the  Royal 
Historical  Sooiety  with  this  title.  The  subject, 
as  appears  from  former  papers  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  first  attracted  his  attention  while  he  was 
planning  and  sketching  the  temples  in  the 
Lebanon  and  Ccele  Syria.  The  pamphlet 
embodies  a good  deal  of  subsequent  research 
with  his  latest  conclusions.  He  finds  that 
worship,  in  early  days,  was  generally  towards 
the  east,  in  groves  and  high  places.  This  usage 
existed  long  before  the  prevalence  of  even  the 
older  forms  of  sun-worship.  The  source  of. 
light,  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  daily  rises 
the  sun,  became  naturally  the  first  kibleh  of 
worshipping  man.  There  every  morning  ap- 
peared a new  Shekinah, — “the  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  East.”  The 
custom  obtained  among  the  faithful  long  after  it 
had  degenerated  with  the  heathen  into  the  worship 
of  the  sun  and  stars.  But  when  the  Israelites 
return  from  Egypt  they  abandon  the  practice 
of  Abraham,  and  no  longer  turn  to  the  east. 
The  tabernacle  first,  and  the  temple  afterwards, 
are  placed  with  the  doors  of  the  Holy  Place 
full  upon  the  rising  sun,  so  that  the  faces  of  the 
worshippers  are  turned  away  from  it.  It  was 
not  till  800  years  later,  viz.,  about  B.C.  600, 
that  the  first  signs  of  the  heathen  following  this 
custom  in  like  manner  are  observed.  By  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  worship 
had  generally  changed  towards  the  west ; in  the 
development  of  Christianity  the  early  members 
of  the  Church  turned  again  to  the  east,  and  the 
ancient  kibleli , with  a new  meaning,  was  re- 
established. 

It  is  a pity  that  the  argument  of  the  pamphlet 
was  not  stated  in  the  form  of  a preface,  or 
pointed  out  by  marginal  notes.  In  so  wide  a 
field  as  Captain  Warren’s  pages  cover,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  a feeling  of  vagueness  unless 
the  reader  understands  the  author’s  drift.  From 
Adam  to  our  own  time  is  a long  road  to 
travel. 

The  prominence  of  the  figure  of  Abraham,  not 
only  in  the  Bible,  but  also  in  the  Arabic  litera- 
ture, in  Jo8ephus,and  the  traditions  of  the  people, 
is  very  striking.  To  him  are  attributed  the 
altars,  groves,  and  high  places,  in  which  he 
worshipped,  face  turned  eastwards,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Mohammedan  story,  ho  finally,  after 
passing  in  review  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the 
stars,  chose  their  Creator  for  his  Lord.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca  j he  is  said  to  have  first  consecrated  the 
sacred  stone  of  Mount  Moriah,  round  which  the 
world  was  built,  by  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his 
son.  His  high  places  became  the  scene  of 
idolatrous  sacrifices,  and  his  orientation  degene- 
rated into  nature  and  sun  worship.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  Israelites  they  were  told  to  pull  down 
the  high  places.  It  is  remarked  by  Captain 
Warren  that  they  were  not  told  to  pull  down  the 
temples  of  Syria,  because  there  were  none.  It  is 
after  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
that  we  hear  of  temples  to  Baal.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  house  pulled  down  by  Samson 
was  a temple  at  all.  The  ark,  however,  was 
placed  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  and  Micah  made  a 
house  for  his  gods.  The  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  (about  B.C.  600)  contains  an  account  of 
a temple  whiohitis  common  to  find  corresponding, 
Captain  Warren  says,  with  those  of  later  date 
examined  by  him  in  the  Lebanon  and  about 
Hermon,  especially  as  regards  the  secret  cham- 
ber for  the  priests.  “The  account,”  he  says, 
“is  the  more  interesting  because  the  earliest 
temples  whose  ruins  are  now  extant  are  of  about 
this  date,  and  though  they  are  unfortunately 
much  ruined  and  altered,  yet  it  is  apparent,  from 
what  still  remains,  that  they  had  their  entrances 
to  the  west.”  The  Parthenon,  for  instance,  and 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  were 
so  built.  Captain  Warren  concludes  that  the 
building  of  temples  in  Syria  grew  up  after  the 
return  from  Egypt,  and  that  no  instance  can  be 
found  of  any  temple  with  its  entrance  to  the  east 
earlier  than  600  B.C.,  that  is,  about  400  years 
after  the  construction  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 
Vitruvius  says  (B.C.  25)  that  the  entrances 


of  temples  should  be  towards  the  west,  although 
in  his  time  most  temples  must  have  had  their 
entrances  changed  to  the  east.  Certainly,  in  the 
existing  remains  of  Syria,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  most  entrances  are  turned  toward  the 
east.  The  temples  round  Hermon  which  had 
been  thought  to  turn  towards  the  mountain  as  to 
a kibleh,  prove  to  be  built  in  a direction  a 
few  degrees  north  or  south  of  east,  according, 
probably  to  the  position  of  the  sun  at  dawn  on 
the  day  of  dedication. 

The  synagogues  of  Galilee  are  different ; their 
entrances  face  south,  or  towards  Jerusalem.  If, 
however,  the  Jewish  use  superseded  the  more 
ancient  custom  of  orientation,  how  is  it  that  the 
Christian  returned  to  it  at  an  early  period  ? 

“ Some  say  it  was  a protest  against  the  general  worship 
of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  their  temples  to  the  west,  but  here 
it  is  forgotten  that  the  Christian  religion  did  not  overturn 
that  of  the  Jews,  but  simply  amplified  aud  fulfilled  it. 
Others  say  that  the  sun-worship  having  disappeared,  with 
a few  isolated  exceptions,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Christians  should  not  return  to  that  kibleh  from  which 
the  Jews  had  departed  by  way  of  protest,  having,  in  its 
stead,  the  revealed  glory  in  their  temples.  There  is  much 
reason  in  this  argument,  for  the  Bhekinah  had  now  left 
the  Jewish  temple.  Others,  again,  say  that  it  was  simply 
to  Jerusalem  that  Western  Christians  turn;  and  again, 
others  that  it  was  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Paradise  in 
the  East.  It  appears  to  me  that  a custom  may  obtain 
without  any  ono  very  distinct  or  strong  influence,  if  an 
infinite  number  of  minor  influences  are  brought  to  bear 
iu  one  direction.  For  example : all  early  Christians, 
being  Orientals,  would,  as  we  are  aware,  require  a kibleh, 
but,  being  Jews,  GentLes,  and  Samaritans,  they  would  all 
have  had  various  opinions  on  the  subject ; is  it  not,  then, 
possible  that  the  kibleh  to  the  east  may  have  been  that 
most  agreeable  or  least  disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of 
each  individual  of  the  congregation,  while  each  would 
have  a different  reason  for  the  choice ; thus  the  custom 
may  have  urisen  fortuitously?  While  putting  forward 
this  supposition,  I do  not,  however,  myself  think  that 
our  kibleh  arose  in  this  manner.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  sprang  from  the  sentiments  on  the  subject  which 
seemed  to  pervade  the  human  race  when  not  ousted  out 
by  some  enforced  rite,  and  that  it  was  particularly  induced 
by  the  prophetic  allusions  to  the  Saviour  of  tho  World  in 
the  Old  Testament,  wherein  the  references  to  the  east 
are  most  remarkable. 

We  have  allusion  to  the  glory  of  God  coming  by  way  of 
the  east,  and  also  the  Prince  by  the  east  gate  of  the 
temple.  Ho  is  called  the  Sun ' of  Righteousness,  the 
Morning  Star,  the  Day-Spring  from  on  high.  How  is  it 
possible  to  examine  these  passages  without  instinctively 
feeling  that  the  east  has  to  us  a charm  over  other  quarters 
of  the  heavens,  to  which,  even  in  our  daily  talk,  we  are 
ever  unconsciously  alluding?  From  the  time  when  Elijah 
went  eastward  across  Jordan  to  be  caught  up,  until  Our 
Saviour  departed  eastward  past  Olivet,  we  have  continual 
reference  to  that  as  the  special  quarter  of  the  heavens,  aud 
it  should  not  therefore  be  surprising  that  we  find  the  sen- 
timent deeply  engrained  in  the  minds  of  all  people. 

Without  this  clue  it  would  be  most  baflling  and  unsatis- 
factory to  attempt  to  comprehend  how  the  Christian 
writers  could  have  got  hold  of  the  very  sentiments  com- 
mon to  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  heathen.  We  are  told 
that,  at  Christian  baptism  in  early  times,  the  catechu- 
mens were  obliged  to  stand  facing  the  west  and  renounce 
Sutau  with  gestures  and  outstretched  hand,  as  though  he 
were  present — the  west  being  the  place  of  darkness  aud 
strength  of  Satan— and  then  to  turn  about  to  the  oast  and 
make  a covenant  to  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  pro- 
mise to  be  His. servant.” 

It  is  not  apparent,  from  the  appearance  of  this 
paper,  that  it  is  published  for  general  circulation. 
We  hope  that  Captain  Warren  will  issue  it  for 
general  reading,  with  such  alterations  in  its 
arrangement  as  may  seem  fit  to  him.  We  have, 
for  instance,  noticed  that  perhaps  his  most  im- 
portant point,  that  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons 
against  Mr.  Fergusson’s  restoration  of  tho  taber- 
nacle, has  nothing,  or  little,  to  do  with  his  argu- 
ment. Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  make  a 
special  paper  on  this  subject  ? We  give  Captain 
Warren’s  objections  in  full. 

“ In  modern  atlases  and  school-books  we  are 
accustomed  to  find  the  tabernacle  represented  as 
a modern  European  tent,  of  the  description  called 
marquee,  such  as  is  seen  at  a flower-show  in  this 
country. 

This  idea  was  first  brought  forward  and 
developed  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  and  it  has  rapidly  been  taken  up  by 
the  public,  though  I do  not  think  that  this 
representation  to  the  eye  of  an  Arab  or  Jew 
brought  up  in  the  East  would  call  up  any  idea 
but  that  of  the  travelling  tent  of  a rich  Frank 
tourist.  The  oblong  box-like  structure  shown  in 
the  works  of  Calmet,  Biihr,  and  Newman  is  in 
all  probability  the  real  representation  of  the 
tabernacle,  for  it  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
description  given  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Fergusson, 
however,  ridicules  this  shape,  appealing  to  our 
English  prejudices,  by  suggesting  its  likeness  to 
a coffin  with  a pall  thrown  over  it ; but  he  does 
not  explain  how  the  likeness  to  the  modern  coffin 
should  be  any  objection  to  its  use  among  a people 
living  three  thousand  years  ago,  who  used  neither 
coffin  nor  pall,  and  whose  eyes  were  entirely 
accustomed  to  a building  of  the  general  shape  of 
our  modern  coffins. 

As  a matter  of  faot,  the  oblong  box  (call  it 
coffin  shspe  if  it  is  preferred)  was  and  is  the 
shape  of  all  the  buildings  in  Egypt  and  the  East 
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generally,  as  far  as  India,  of  which  proof  can  be 
found  in  the  Biblical  accounts,  in  Fergusson’s 
‘ Principles  of  Architecture,’  and  in  modern 
photographs ; and  I ask  Mr.  Fergusson  to  pro- 
duce a specimen  of  any  early  building  from  those 
countries,  dating  before  our  era,  with  a high- 
pitched  roof,  similar  to  that  which  he  ascribes 
to  the  tabernacle, — even  the  Pyramids  were  built 
in  a series  of  steps. 

The  tabernacle  was  reproduced  in  stone  in  the 
construction  of  the  temple ; but  Mr.  Fergusson 
does  not  attribute  a high-pitched  roof  to  that 
edifice.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  there  had 
been  such  a roof  to  the  tabernacle  we  should 
have  some  trace  of  it  in  the  form  of  the  temple 
or  in  the  architecture  of  the  country.  Instead 
of  this  there  is  only  reference  to  flat  roofs. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  tabernacle  was  only  a 
tent,  bnt  I contend  that  it  was  not  a tent  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  It  was  a wooden  box-like 
building,  with  a leathern  roof, — a wooden  portable 
temple. 

Admitting  for  one  instant  that  it  was  a tent,  I 
ask  why  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a high-pitched 
roof,  ]when  Arab  tents  of  the  same  size  at  the 
present  day  are  nothing  like  a marquee.  I have 
passed  the  night  in  Bedouin  tents  during  heavy 
rains,  whose  roofs,  of  one  thickness  of  camel  hair, 
had  a slope  of  not  more  than  one  in  six,  and  they 
were  comparatively  dry  inside  ; and  I do  not  see 
any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  roof  of  the 
tabernacle  was  more  than  1 ft.  higher  at  the 
centre  than  at  the  sides. 

Mr.  Fergusson  suggests  that,  with  the  box-like 
structure,  the  roof  would  sag  in  ; but,  in  his  con- 
struction,  he  is  obliged  to  introduce  a great  many 
ridge-poles  and  uprights  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  with  the  use  of  half  of  which  the  box 
tabernacle  would  have  its  roof  so  held  up  as  not 
to  sag. 

The  high-pitched  roof  introduces  a grave  diffi- 
culty ; the  upper  part  is  open  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  wind  would  have  raised  the  roof  and 
blown  the  tent  down  with  facility.  Again,  the 
Holy  of  Holies  is  left  without  any  roof  except  the 
angular  one  of  the  tent ; it  thus  ceases  to  be  a 
cube,  and  it  is  open  to  the  light  and  air  to  the 
west,  so  that  any  person  on  an  elevation  to  the 
west  could  see  into  it.  Such  a construction  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  Biblical  account,  where 
the  entire  seclusion  of  the  sanctum  is  enlarged 
upon,  and  the  interior  spoken  of  as  ‘ thick 
darkness.’  ” 


SUBURBAN  BUILDINGS. 

HACKNET. 

Hackney  has  been  alluded  to  before  now  in 
these  pages  in  some  of  its  social  and  sanitary 
aspects,  and  with,  we  hope,  some  good  effect ; 
but  the  abuses  are  manifold  which  still  need  to 
be  combated,  and  the  necessary  reforms  are  not 
a few. 

On  the  surface,  from  a health-giving  point  of 
view,  the  Eastern  or  North-Eastern  district  can, 
perhaps,  justly  boast  of  more  “open  spaces” 
than  any  other  district  in  the  metropolis ; and 
lucky  indeed  for  Hackney  is  the  circumstance, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  These  open  spaces 
comprise  Victoria  Park,  Hackney  Common  along, 
side,  the  Downs,  acting  as  a useful  lung  for  Kings- 
land,  Dalston,  and  Clapton  ; “ London  Fields,”  a 
smaller  open  space,  but  still  existing,  with  a 
salutary  effeot  for  portions  of  Hackney  and 
Shoreditch ; and,  further  off,  the  Hackney 
Marshes,  through  which  runs  the  River  Lea. 
The  latter  open  space,  notwithstanding  its  low 
position,  is  of  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  parish, 
from  either  a recreative,  sanitary,  or  other  aspect. 
The  Marshes,  once  distant,  have  their  borders 
now  encroached  upon  by  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
Marshes  proper  still  exist  almost  intact,  but  acres 
of  the  original  Marsh  land,  forming  the  boun- 
dary or  approaches  on  one  side,  have  been  filched 
by  degrees  and  built  upon.  Through  a portion 
of  this  border-land,  a parish  sewer,  extending 
from  Hackney  Wick  to  Lea  Bridge,  the  want  of 
which  we  pointed  out  some  years  ago,  was  lately 
constructed.  The  sewer  absorbs  a former  open 
sewer,  or  foul  stream,  which  had  been  for 
several  years  a great  nuisance.  Its  covering 
in  and  connexion  now  with  the  main  outfall 
affords  relief,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  house- 
drainage  where  none  previously  existed,  except 
in  make-believe.  The  great  defect  of  the  new 
sewer,  which  has  cost  several  thousands,  is,  that 
its  fall  is  insufficient,  and  in  times  of  flood  the 
houses  in  the  low-lying  district  iu  the  vioinity 
are  in  danger  of  being  inundated.  The  workman- 
ship of  this  sewer  is  on  a par  with  other  parish 
contracts  : it  alternates  bad  and  good  in  forma- 
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tion  and  materials.  We  more  particularly  allude 
to  the  last  and  largest  executed  portion,  which 
runs  through  a very  soft  bottom,  and  which 
needed  a uniform  adherence  to  the  same  mate- 
rials and  finish,  and  not  a change  in  the  nature 
of  the  bricks,  and  the  absence  of  a backing  of 
concrete  on  the  outside  in  places.  If  the  specifi- 
cations were  followed,  the  contractor  has  nothing 
to  answer  for  ; our  objeot  in  taking  note  of  the 
matter,  among  others  that  will  follow,  is  purely  a 
sanitary  one. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  in  subject  from  publio 
sewers  to  house-drains,  and  in  the  matter  of  the 
latter  and  that  of  “ shoots  ” this  large  parish 
is  veritably  sepulchred.  Suburban  and  semi- 
suburban parishes  in  the  London  metropolis 
have  fared  ill  during  the  last  quarter  of  a century ; 
but  Hackney,  from  the  fact  of  having  possessed 
a rich  sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  has  been  “ Bat 
upon”  for  years  by  a tribe  of  building  locuBts. 
We  say  from  positive  knowledge  and  careful 
personal  examination  of  hundreds  of  houses  and 
places  throughout  the  district,  that  the  house 
drainage  of  two-thirds  of  them  is  improperly 
executed.  It  would  be  an  oft-repeated  tale  to 
say  that  the  houses  were  “built  to  sell,”  but  we 
could  prove  to  a letter  that  their  building  and 
sale  were  in  many  cases  little  better  than  a 
swindle.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  recently- 
erected  streets  of  houses  in  the  district  of 
Homerton  were  “ run  up,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  by 
speculative  builders,  with  the  aid  of  money  ad- 
vances, money  borrowed,  or  by  the  aid  of  a little 
profit  in  hand  from  previous  building  specula- 
tions, supplemented  by  credit  on  the  part  of  those 
supplying  materials,  who  were  content  to  await 
payment  from  the  speculator  according  as  he 
sold  his  genteel  dwellings.  The  materials  of  these 
dwellings  are  of  the  cheapest  and  worst  possible 
kind.  The  bearing  timbers,  such  as  the  roof 
rafters,  joists,  partitions,  all  that  constitutes  the 
hidden  timber  of  the  structure,  are  green,  sappy, 
and  so  thin  and  weak  in  scantling  as  to  be  un- 
fitted for  the  purpose.  The  bricks  are  of  the 
most  inferior  quality,  and,  save  only  those  which 
constitute  the  front  or  exposed  parts,  are  utterly 
bad  and  worthless.  The  interior  walls  are 
mostly  of  the  bricks  of  old  houses  bought  at  sales 
in  the  City,  where  fever  “ rookeries  ” have  been 
tumbled  to  make  way  for  some  of  our  doubtful 
City  improvements.  Throughout  portions  of 
Hackney,  South  and  West,  similar  materials  are 
duly  worked  up  as  those  we  have  described 
in  relation  to  the  poorer  districts  of  Homerton 
and  Hackney  Wick.  Streets  of  houses  have  been 
erected  in  several  places  on  veritable  “shoots” 
freshly  formed,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
scores  of  other  dwellings  had  the  ground  between 
their  walls  dug  out  to  depths  ranging  from  8 ft.  to 
10  fc.  or  more,  the  solid  sand  and  gravel  removed, 
and  the  parish  ashes  and  road-sweepings,  with 
other  vile  rubbish,  animal  and  vegetable,  shot 
down.  At  one  particular  spot  here,  a row  of 
houses  was  commenced  on  a fresh  steaming 
“ shoot,”  while  the  remainder  of  the  shoot  land 
intended  to  be  built  upon  was  in  process  of  filling- 
up.  So  fast,  indeed,  were  the  houses  run  up 
here,  that  the  dustmen  and  scavengers  were 
scarcely  able  to  keep  in  advance  of  the  specu- 
lative  builder  in  filling  up  the  foundations.  On 
this  soft  and  yielding  bottom  dozens  of  houses 
were  erected,  and  the  process  of  putting  in  the 
footings  might  be  oompared  to  that  of  a hen 
scratching  a slight  hollow  or  nest  in  the  road  to 
lay  in.  The  houses  of  course  exist  now  in  their 
supposed  finished  condition,  with  a mutual 
dependence  on  one  another, — “together  they 
stand  and  together  they’ll  fall.”  What  a harvest 
of  illness  and  mortality  will  not  these  dwel- 
lings produce,  with  floors  over  and  upon  from 
6 ft.  to  8 ft.  or  more  of  scavenge,  old  rotten 
timber,  in  some  instances,  as  joisting,  and,  where 
new,  scarcely  3 in.  deep,  supported  in  the  centre 
here  and  there  by  loose  bricks,  instead  of  dwarf 
walls,  or,  perhaps,  as  occasion  offered,  a sole- 
piece  of  old  timber  laid  down,  that  could  not 
be  utilised  for  other  purposes.  The  drainage, 
like  the  brickwork,  and  other  work  of  these 
houses,  was  scamped,  and  the  small  number  of 
drain-pipes  we  saw  used  were  laid  in  in  the  most 
indifferent  manner.  Little  attention  was  paid 
to  their  joints,  connexions,  or  whether  they 
drained  backward  or  forward,  had  their  outfall 
into  a regular  sewer,  or  pleased  themselves  by 
allowing  their  matter  to  be  absorbed  by  mother 
earth. 

In  South  Hackney,  on  the  borders  of  Yiotoria 
Park,  we  visited  recently  a few  rows  of  ambitious 
three-story  genteel  houses,  intended  for  a more 
well-to-do  class  of  tenants  than  those  previously 
described.  We  paid  frequent  visits  here  from 


the  time  the  first  houses  were  commenced,  and 
what  we  describe  we  witnessed.  The  ground 
of  the  houses  here,  facing  both  divisions  of  the 
Fark,  was  dug  out  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.,  and  in  some 
places  to  12  ft.,  and  the  natural  soil,  sand  and 
gravel,  removed.  A large  quantity  of  this  sand 
and  the  heavier  shingle  was  sold  and  carted 
away  to  other  parts  of  the  parish  and  City,  and 
the  excavation  between  the  walls  of  the  houses 
was  filled  up  with  loose  ashes  and  rubbish.  The 
space  forming  the  roadway  without  was  also  exca- 
vated to  a great  depth,  and  the  most  filthy  and 
composito  matter  was  shot  down  in  this  space, 
and  was  continued,  with  slight  exceptions,  “all 
along  the  line  ” in  front  of  these  “ most  respect- 
able and  genteel  houses.”  We  witnessed  here 
something  novel  in  the  matter  thrown  into  the 
shoots.  Besides  the  dregs  of  every  refuse  that 
can  be  well  thought  of,  we  saw  here  human  as 
well  as  animal  bones  shot  down,  supposed  to 
be  carted  from  some  of  the  dug-out  yards  of  the 
condemned  City  churches.  To  place  all  matter 
beyond  dispute  as  to  the  identity  of  human 
bones,  let  us  state  that  we  looked  upon  a human 
skull  resting  with  other  bones  among  the  ddbris. 
This  objeot  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
few  passers-by,  and  some  of  the  workmen  took 
speedy  means  for  covering  it  from  further  publio 
view. 

If  building  soandals  are  to  be  put  a stop  to, 
the  best  way  to  pave  the  way  for  the  action  of 
the  law,  is  to  state  plain  and  undeniable  facts. 
This  we  are  doing,  and  we  do  not  challenge  con- 
tradiction, but  we  challenge  substantial  disproof. 
In  a recently-erected  street  of  houses,  not  far 
from  High-street,  Homerton,  we  witnessed  the 
whole  length  of  the  row  of  houses  exoavated 
from  depths  varying  from  12  ft.  to  16  ft.,  and 
the  elongated  quarry  from  which  the  sand  and 
shingle  were  dug  to  be  sold,  filled  up  with  all  sorts 
of  reeking  and  abominable  rubbish.  The  local 
authorities  knew  of  it,  but  never  seemed  to  move 
in  the  matter.  The  foundation,  construction, 
and  materials  of  these  houses  were  similar  to 
those  in  the  case  first  described,  and  the  specu. 
lation  was  almost  identical.  Off  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  Hackney  proper,  within  the 
throw  of  a stone  of  the  Town-hall,  a similar 
street  of  dwellings  was  erected.  The  sand  was 
dug  out,  and  the  ashes  and  parish  rubbish  were 
thrown  in  for  the  foundations  of  the  houses  and 
pretty  back  gardens.  At  Graham-road  the 
sand  was  dug  out,  and  is  still  being  dug  out, 
and  the  pits  were  filled  up  in  contemplation  of 
future  building  operations.  At  Defoe-road,  Stoke 
Newington,  and  other  places  between  Kings- 
land,  Dalston,  and  Haokney  proper,  eligible  sites 
are  being  prepared  for,  and  similar  buildings 
are  in  course  of  erection.  This  system  of  build- 
ing has  been  rife  for  several  years  past,  and  we 
might  point  out  more  instances  as  bad  as  those 
named,  within  sight  of  the  head  quarters  of  the 
parochial  rulers,  some  of  whom  had  a direct 
or  indirect  interest,  in  one  form  or  another,  in 
the  prosecution  of  these  building  projects.  During 
the  present  year  has  been  erected,  and  a few 
weeks  ago  opened,  a new  School  Board  School, 
built  on  a monster  shoot  of  some  acres  in  extent, 
alongside  of  which  runs  a foul  open  sewer.  This 
“ shoot  ” is  the  property  of  the  District  Board 
of  Works,  and  is  utilised  by  them.  Every 
Sunday  morning  this  “ shoot,”  at  a spot  imme- 
diately under  the  walls  of  the  sohools,  has  been 
and  is  still  UBed  for  the  purpose  of  an  “Aunt 
Sally  ” exhibition ; and  here  the  Sabbath  is 
desecrated  by  hundreds  of  roughs  and  rowdies, 
shying  with  clubs  at  cocoa-nuts  perched  upon 
stioks.  The  noise  and  language  of  the  rabble 
may  be  imagined.  The  erection  of  a new  School 
Board  School  on  this  “ eligible  site  ” has  been  a 
signal  to  recommence  operations,  and  accordingly 
the  usual  class  of  flimsy  structures  are  being  run 
up  alongside  the  school,  to  be  continued,  most 
likely,  till  the  entire  available  space  on  this 
monster  shoot  is  absorbed.  We  were  asked  a 
few  days  sinoe  to  examine  the  condition  of  some 
houses  in  the  South  Hackney  district,  not  far 
from  the  ohurch.  The  houses,  externally  and 
internally,  in  design  and  finish  are,  to  use  a 
common  phrase,  “one  sack,  one  sample,”  in  fact, 
several  roads  and  streets  of  houses  are  of  the 
speculative  class,  and  are  not  owned  by  the 
original  builders  or  owners.  Of  those  we  ex- 
amined we  found  the  drainage  generally  bad, 
and  smells  offensively  apparent.  In  fact,  bad 
house-drainage  is  a characteristic  of  the  district. 
Under  the  ground-floors  we  could  run  down  the 
handle  of  a sweeping-brush  with  facility  to  any 
length  to  its  complete  disappearance.  The  sand 
here,  of  course,  had  been  dug  out,  and  the  bottoms 
answered  for  the  purpose  of  a shoot.  The  joists 


of  the  ground-floors  (there  were  no  under- 
kitchens) were  scarcely  3 in.  deep,  and  less  than 
half  that  in  thickness.  There  were  no  dwarf 
walls  in  the  centre,  with  sleepers  for  the  joists 
to  bear  upon,  but  loosely-piled  blocks  of  bricks 
were  raised  at  intervals  in  the  centre,  on 
whioh,  in  some  instances  rested  transversely 
a piece  of  scantling,  to  give  support  to  the 
flooring.  The  hearth-stones  were  1 in.  thick,  of 
some  soft  freestone,  and  they  rested  on  a bed  of 
rubbishy  mortar,  having  no  cohesion,  the  said 
bed  of  mortar,  of  course,  resting  on  the  afore- 
said  deep  body  of  made-up  rubbish.  In  several 
instances  we  found  offensive  smells,  and  in  other 
instances  dampness  and  dry-rot,  the  fungi 
actually  making  its  appearance  in  the  fireless 
parlours,  between  the  hearth-stones  and  the  ends 
of  the  abutting  flooring-boards.  We  found 
carpets  damp  and  rotting  away  on  the  said 
parlour-floors,  and  the  landlord  of  some  of  theBe 
houses  is,  if  we  are  informed  aright,  a member 
of  one  of  the  looal  boards  which  grace  the  Par. 
liamentary  borough  of  Hackney.  The  doors  and 
window-sashes  of  these  genteel  houses  are  of 
the  poorest  description,  and  nearly  all  the  door- 
frames have  sunk  on  one  side,  exhibiting  the 
usual  gaping  results  between  the  doors  and  their 
rebates  on  sides  and  top.  These  houses,  where 
they  are  not  owned  by  the  tenants,  are  let  on 
repairing  leases  by  their  landlords,  and  where 
owned  by  the  tenants  there  are  smart  ground- 
rents  to  pay,  in  addition  to  keeping  them  in 
in  repair, — a never-ending  task. 

We  examined  some  more  houses  in  a road 
approaching  the  last-named  church, — a road 
accounted  the  most  respectable  and  aristocratic 
one  in  the  district.  The  houses  here  have  been 
longer  built,  are  externally  more  pretentious,  and 
letting  at  higher  rents.  The  basement  rooms  here 
in  front  are  the  breakfast  parlours,  and  on  raising 
the  flooring-boards  we  found  similar  filling  stuff 
underneath,  as  described  elsewhere.  The  drains 
run  under  the  houses  from  rear  to  front,  the 
sewer  gas  is  always  escaping,  and  the  rats  have 
regular  galleries  in  the  loose  rubbish  under  the 
floors.  In  fact,  the  bottoms  are  regularly  honey- 
combed, and  colonies  of  rats,  young  and  old, 
hold  day  and  night  grand  carnival  beneath  the 
floors  of  these  locally  aristocratio  residences. 

A few  remarks  about  the  parish  itself  and  its 
rulers  may  not  be  amiss  as  a wind  up  to  our 
brief  survey.  In  the  matter  of  parochial  or  looal 
government  Haokney  occupies  a most  anomalous 
position.  The  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Eeform  Act  seem  to  have  left 
Hackney  unbreathed  upon.  Exclusive  of  a 
Poor-law  Guardian  Board,  Hackney  is  mal- 
administered  by  a tripartite  system  of  ruling 
bodies.  These  oomprise  a Vestry,  a Trustee 
Board,  and  a District  Board  of  Works,  the  mem- 
bers in  many  instances  being  common  to  each. 
The  Distriot  Board  of  Works,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministrative body,  is  elected  by  the  Vestry,  the 
only  real  business  it  transacts  ; but  even  the 
Board  is  not  constitutionally  representative,  as 
some  defects  in  the  elective  system  show.  The 
Vestry  is  the  only  body  of  the  three  elected  by 
the  ratepayers,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  not 
the  power  of  paying  its  own  bills  under  the 
tripartite  system  in  vogue.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  a vestry  or  local  board  eleoted  by  the 
ratepayers  having  to  pass  over  its  aooounts  or 
bills  to  another  body  ? Again,  while  the  valuation 
of  the  district  is  in  the  hands  of  the  District 
Board,  the  Assessment  Committee  is  ohosen  from 
the  guardians,  a body  whioh  every  one  believes 
is  eleoted  solely  for  poor-law  purposes.  This 
arrangement,  of  course,  causes  the  greatest  oon- 
fusion,  shifts  responsibility,  and  gives  rise  to 
numerous  abuses.  The  Trustee  Board  is  an 
absolute  sham  in  its  constitution,  “ a 
mockery,  a delusion,  and  a snare,”  and 
the  marvel  is  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  not  taken  some  steps  long  sinoe,  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  Home  Office,  and 
snuffed  out  at  once  and  for  ever  such  a self-con- 
stituted  body  as  is  the  Trustee  Board.  It  is  not 
in  any  sense  a representative  board  or  body,  but 
under  conditions  it  may  be  stated  to  be  a life  and 
self- elected  body.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 
give  a pioture  or  pictures  of  the  fenoing  and 
financing  antics  of  the  three  boards  that  consti- 
tute the  tripartite  system  of  parochial  misrule 
in  the  borough  of  Hackney.  We  incidentally  point 
to  the  indefensible  anomalies  existing  in  the 
local  government  of  the  parish,  as  it  will  afford 
a side-light  to  the  pictures  we  have  already 
drawn.  Under  suoh  a system,  dirt,  disease,  and 
a heavy  death-rate  must  continue  to  exist  in  this 
unfortunate  parish. 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  vestry  in  Haokney, 
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we  should  have  added,  as  well  as  the  civil  vestry, 
and  through  it  the  numerous  charities  belonging 
to  the  parish  are  administered.  These  trusts  for 
long  years  have  been  managed  and  administered 
in  a hugger-mugger  manner,  and  call  for  a 
Government  inquiry.  For  years  past  the 
charities  have  largely  increased  in  value,  but  the 
local  public  are  afforded  no  satisfactory  account 
of  their  management.  A new  scheme  for  their 
proper  control  and  distribution  is  imperatively 
needed,  and,  indeed,  is  demanded  by  the 
parishioners.  Hackney  has  two  able  Parlia- 
mentary representatives,  and,  apart  from  the 
special  political  questions  they  are  respectively 
noted  for  advocating,  they  will  find  ample  scope 
for  their  talents  for  years  to  come  in  moving  in 
the  parochial  reforms  needed  to  lift  the  local  and 
administrative  rule  of  this  borough  from  a region 
of  eclipse  into  a region  of  light. 


INSTITUTION  OF  SURVEYORS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Institution  for 
Session  1875-7G  was  held  at  the  Hall,  11,  Great 
George-street,  on  Monday  evening,  the  8th  inst., 
the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Huskinson,  in  the 
chair.  The  following  candidates  were  passed  for 
ballot:  as  Member,  Mr.  TV.  D.  Harding,  16,  St. 
Paul’s-churchyard.  As  Associates : Mr.  John 
E.  Kay,  25,  Gresham  street ; Mr.  H.  Nevill,  6, 
Queen  Anne’s-gate;  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Strutt, 
Witham,  Esses ; Mr.  J.  L.  Bolden,  Camborne, 
Cornwall ; Mr.  J.  W.  Batten,  3,  Harcourt- 
buildings,  Temple ; Mr.  TV.  H.  Higgin,  Q.C., 
Manchester ; and  Mr.  C.  M.  Lanyon,  Tanfield- 
court,  Temple.  The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  TV.  Pen. 
fold)  announced  that  the  Counoil  had  passed  Mr. 
E.  W.  Rushworth,  of  22,  Savile-row,  from  the 
class  of  Associates  to  that  of  Members.  Several 
donations  to  the  library  were  announced,  in- 
cluding a series  of  sketches  of  some  old  houses 
in  Lime-street  (lately  demolished)  presented  by 
Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
opening  address.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  be 
able  to  state  that  at  no  past  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Institution  could  a more  satisfactory 
account  be  given  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
past  year  might  be  described  as  one  full  of 
aotivity  and  gratifying  prosperity.  There  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  members; 
important  additions  had  been  made  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  library;  there  was  an  increased 
prosperity  in  the  finances  of  the  Institute ; and 
the  new  and  commodious  meeting-room  had  been 
completed.  The  published  volume  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  past  year  contained  a vast  mass  of 
practical  information  in  the  papers  and  discus- 
sions thereon.  Looking  back  to  the  objects 
which  the  founders  of  the  Institution  had  in 
view,  it  was  matter  for  congratulation  that  a 
great  part  of  the  programme  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  if  the  members  continued  to  be  as 
true  to  the  Institution  in  future  as  they  had  been 
in  the  past,  a great  and  useful  career  was  before 
them.  The  duties  which  devolved  upon  sur- 
veyors were  growing  every  year  in  number, 
variety,  and  importance.  The  tendency  of  the 
times  was  to  increase  the  already  large  class  of 
business  which  was  settled  by  arbitration,  and 
to  the  body  of  arbitrators  the  Institute  furnished 
some  experienced  members.  Even  the  decision 
of  that  time-honoured  institution,  the  jury,  was 
less  valued,  in  many  cases,  than  the  judgment 
of  a skilled  and  impartial  arbitrator  ; and  in  the 
fusion  of  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  we  might 
observe  the  same  tendency  to  prefer  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  on  the  principles  of  equity 
rather  than  on  technical  principles  of  law.  The 
progress  of  science,  increase  of  wealth,  the 
development  of  material  resources,  and  the  spirit 
of  improvement,  were  every  day  making  larger 
demands  on  the  skill  of  the  surveyor.  A man 
fitted  effectively  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
surveyor  should  be  one  of  wide  experience, 
large  and  cultivated  knowledge,  skilful  in  the 
conduct  of  business,  and  ready  for  every  emer- 
gency. He  should  in  negotiations  be  flexible  and 
accommodating  in  small  things,  but  very  rigid 
and  inflexible  in  great  matters ; and,  as  arbitrator, 
he  should  be  one  whom  nobody  could  dismay,  and 
whom  the  whole  world  could  not  bribe.  Above 
all,  he  should  be  possessed  of  that  moral  power 
which  gave  to  every  other  a double  power 
above  itB  funotion  and  office  : one  who,  in  the 
words  of  the  Roman  poet, 

“ Keeps  intact 

Each  law,  each  right,  each  statute,  and  each  act; 

Whose  arbitration  terminates  dispute, 

Whose  word 's  a bond,  whose  witness  ends  a suit.” 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution  of 


Surveyors  to  be  instrumental  in  training  a body 
of  men  to  whom  the  public  could  commit  the 
most  important  interests  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence. Passing  in  review  the  legislation  of 
last  session,  which  more  immediately  affected 
the  profession,  Mr.  Huskinson  first  noticed  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act : viewing  the  Act  as 
a whole,  it  appeared  to  him  to  have  dealt  with 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  a spirit 
of  justice,  without  any  unfair  leaning  towards 
the  special  interests  of  either.  There  was  one 
point  in  connexion  with  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1875  which  was  a source  of  gratification, 
viz.,  the  manner  in  which  the  legislature,  when 
the  question  came  before  it  to  be  practically 
dealt  with,  entirely  ignored  the  theorists,  doc- 
trinaires,  and  philosophers.  Referring  to  the 
characteristics  of  British  agriculture,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Con- 
tinent, he  said  that  during  the  past  year  he  had 
again  visited  France,  Germany,  and  the  Tyrol, 
and  was  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  the  English  as  agriculturists. 
Looked  at  from  a purely  economical  point  of 
view,  Continental  farming  seemed  to  reproduce 
and  even  to  exaggerate  the  evils  with  which  all 
who  remembered  the  old  open  field  parishes  in 
England  were  familiar.  He  saw  the  same  con. 
gregation  of  the  buildings  in  villages;  the 
same  small  farms  composed  of  widely- 
dispersed  parcels,  the  parcels  themselves  being 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  justify  the  applica- 
tion of  horse-power  for  their  cultivation.  But 
looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  and 
for  a moment  neglecting  economical  considera- 
tions, there  was  ample  evidence  to  show  that  the 
personal  condition  of  the  small  proprietor,  his 
wife  and  children,  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
English  labourer  and  his  family.  To  say  nothing 
on  the  question  of  food,  clothing,  and  house 
accommodation  (though  upon  these  poiuts,  as 
was  well  known,  the  position  of  the  English 
labourer  need  fear  no  comparison  with  that  of 
the  oultivators  of  a large  part  of  the  Continent), 
there  were  two  facts  which  would  serve  to 
establish  the  inferiority  of  foreign  agriculture. 
Firstly,  there  was  the  great  amount  of  female 
and  juvenile  labour  employed  on  the  land  ; and 
secondly,  there  was  the  character  of  the  work 
which  they  had  to  perform.  The  general  employ- 
ment of  female  labour  in  agriculture  showed  a 
great  want  of  outlet  for  females  in  occupations 
more  suited  to  their  sex ; and  the  necessities  of 
the  small  peasant- farmer  required  women  to  per- 
form  such  work  as  in  England  no  woman  would 
undertake,  and  which  would,  indeed,  be  done  by 
horses.  The  hardships  and  labours  which  they 
underwent  would  scarcely  be  credited  by  the 
English  labouring  population,  and  it  was  only  by 
incredible  exertions,  and  by  employing  women  in 
work  utterly  unsuited  to  them,  that  peasant- 
farming could  show  the  results  it  did.  In 
England,  horse-power  and  machinery  tended  to 
supplant  manual  labour,  and  man,  ceasing  to  be 
a mere  machine,  was  becoming  every  day  more 
and  more  a director  of  work.  This,  surely,  was 
progress  for  humanity.  No  doubt  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  peasant-proprietor  was  a very  plea- 
sant idea  ; but  did  not  the  progress  of  society  in 
all  other  arts  imply  to  some  extent  a loss  of 
independence  ? Then  why  should  it  not  be  so 
in  agriculture  ? The  Act  next  in  importance 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  profession,  was 
the  Public  Health  Aot,  which  was  a very  com- 
prehensive and  useful  measure,  and  was  in  great 
part  a consolidation  of  the  many  Acts  passed 
since  1848  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  country.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1S75  it  was  true  that,  in 
rural  districts,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  pointed  out  a single  nuisance  that  could  not 
be  removed,  or  a defect  in  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  a village  which  could  not  be  remedied, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  passed 
from  1848  and  1875.  Ample  powers  were  given 
to  remove  nuisances,  to  give  efficient  drainage, 
to  dispose  of  sewage,  and  to  supply  water  ; but 
he  (Mr.  Huskinson)  did  not  know  any  village 
where  any  of  these  advantages  had  been  attained 
under  those  powers.  The  state  of  things  in  many 
rural  districts  could  not  well  have  been  worse 
than  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act.  In  some  villages  owned  by  large 
proprietors,  attention  was  given  to  sanitary 
matters,  and  care  was  taken  to  avoid  nuisances 
and  conditions  hurtful  to  health ; but  this  applied 
to  only  a small  proportion  of  the  whole.  For 
the  most  part  our  agricultural  villages  were  (and 
are  now)  without  house  drainage  or  street 
sewers;  they  had  open  cesspools,  ill  - built 
privies,  pigs  in  close  proximity  to  the  dwellings, 


offensive  and  uncovered  ditches,  and  were  very  j 
badly  supplied  with  water.  The  causes  of  the 
failure  of  existing  legislation  to  remedy  these  I 
evils  appeared  to  be  two.  Firstly,  there  was  no 
authority, — no  person  or  public  body, — upon  ; 
whom  it  was  imperative  to  put  the  law  in  J 
force : the  Acts  were  all  more  or  less  per-  I 
missive.  Secondly,  when  there  were  persons  j 
who  wished  to  put  the  law  in  force,  there  I 
was  so  much  doubt  and  confusion  arising  ; 
from  the  language  of  the  Acts  that  no  one  i 
could  tell  who  was  the  proper  authority  to  i 
enforce  them,  or  what  was  the  scope  of  their  i 
power.  Considering  how  imperfectly  people  i 
appreciate  the  benefit  of  good  sanitary  arrange-  . 
ments,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  declined  I 
to  act  where  there  was  no  legal  obligation,  j 
Passing  on  to  another  topic,  Mr.  Huskinson  said  | 
that  the  supply  of  water  to  rural  districts  was  a i 
most  pressing  question.  It  would  be  compara-  , 
tively  easy,  by  the  co-operation  of  parishes,  and  I 
without  any  great  cost,  to  store  up  our  surplus  i 
rainfall  of  one  season  for  use  at  a future  period.  , 
No  doubt  the  members  had  read  the  letters  on  i 
the  subject  which  had  appeared  in  the  Times  i 
from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  and  Mr.  , 
Grantham.  In  this  matter  of  supplying  agri-  . 
cultural  villages  with  water  we  were  immea- 
Burably  behind  Continental  nations.  Referring 
to  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  Mr.  Huskinson  i 
said  it  gave  very  extensive  powers  for  the  pur-  ■ 
chase  of  private  property,  and  its  operation  i 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  receive  the  careful  ! 
attention  of  those  members  of  the  Institution 
who  would  be  called  upon  to  carry  it  out.  , 
Passing  from  the  legislation  of  the  past  session, 
he  suggested,  for  the  consideration  of  the  mem- 
bers, whether  some  legislation  in  the  future  was 
not  desirable  in  the  direction  of  really  local  self- 
government,  for  he  believed  that  it  wa3  the  want 
of  this  in  rural  districts  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  failure  of  sanitary  legislation  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  it  would  be  feasible  to  have  a local  authority  i 
constituted  in  each  pariah,  and  capable  of  dealing  ; 
with  the  affairs  of  the  parish.  At  present  much 
of  the  so-called  local  self-government  was  a 
delusion.  In  matters  relating  to  the  poor,  high- 
ways, and  the  publio  heatlh,  the  local  authority 
was  in  no  sense  local.  The  Publio  Health  Act 
of  1875  appointed  the  Board  of  Guardians  as 
the  local  authority  under  the  Aot,  the  officers 
under  them  being  a medical  officer  and  an 
inspector  of  nuisances.  These  officers  were 
theoretically  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
nuisances  and  requirements  of  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty,  or  more  parishes.  It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Huskinson)  that  the  rural  authority  for 
sanitary  purposes  should  be  really  looal,  i.e.,  it 
should  consist  of  men  residing  in  the  parish.  A 
thorough  reorganisation  of  rural  sanitary  autho- 
rities was  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  a writer  in 
the  Times  for  August  25  last,  reviewing  the 
Public  Health  Act,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that 
without  such  reorganisation  no  sanitary  law 
would  ever  be  effectually  administered.  In  that 
opinion  Mr.  Huskinson  said  he  entirely  concurred. 
Without  committing  himself  in  any  way  to  ap- 
proval of  the  general  tendency  of  Mr.  Goschen’s 
Local  Government  Bill,  there  was  one  point  in  it 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  great  value,  and 
which,  he  hoped,  would  be  incorporated  in  any 
future  Local  Government  Act.  He  alluded  to 
the  proposed  reconstruction  of  the  parish  or 
township  as  the  unit  for  all  administrative  pur- 
poses. In  conclusion,  Mr.  Huskinson  urged  upon 
the  members  the  necessity  of  their  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the  working  of  existing  legis- 
lation, and  also  upon  all  measures  introduced 
into  Parliament. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Vigors,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Squarey,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
tendered  to  the  president  for  his  address. 

The  following  are  among  the  subjects  an- 
nounced for  papers  during  the  session  just  inau- 
gurated : “Fruit  Lands”;  “Rural  Water  1 
Supply”;  “The  Management  and  Maintenance  : 
of  Fences  and  Hedgerows” ; “ Riparian  Rights  ” ; 
“Light  and  Air”;  “Sanitary  Laws”;  “The  i 
Construction  and  Rearrangement  of  Farm  Build- 
ings ” ; and  “ Warping  and  Reclamation  of  Waste  1 
Lands.” 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Monday,  the 
22nd  inst.  when  a paper  on  “Fruit Cultivation  and 
Management”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  George  Webb. 


Registration  of  Trade  Marks. — A paper 
on  this  subject  will  be  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts,  by  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  on  Nov.  24. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.,  will  take  the  chair. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  session  1875-76,  held  on  the 
5th  inst.,  as  already  mentioned,  the  following 
new  members  were  elected,  viz. : — 

Messrs.  A.  Frampton,  J.  C.  Dear.  R.  G. 
Davis,  F.  Buckler,  M.  H.  Pooock,  L.  V.  Reich, 
W.  T.  L.  Tomlinson,  R.  E.  Crossland,  L.  A. 
Stokes,  H.  W.  Phillips,  E.  A.  Boissier,  C.  Dark, 
J.  C.  Moncrieff,  J.  M.  Maclaren,  G.  H.  F. 
Prigune,  C.  E.  Sayer,  L.  B.  Brown,  H.  H.  Law, 
H.  J.  Burnett,  H.  H.  Freeman,  F.  Howse,  E. 
Avern,  B.  Everest,  B.  C.  Capell,  R.  Wood,  H. 
Branch,  H.  M.  Gardner,  T.  Newell,  W.  B.  Tom- 
linson, S.  F.  Williams,  J.  Clifton,  W.  W.  K. 
Clarke,  G.  Ealco,  G.  E.  Grayson,  C.  King,  E. 
Hewetson,  F.  Y.  Robiuson,  L.  F.  Dove,  A.  Hill, 

H.  M.  Robinson,  F.  A.  Smith,  P.  Currey,  E.  J. 
Drew,  C.  W.  Harvey,  H.  W.  Townsend,  J. 
Robbins,  J.  B.  Hind,  W.  Goldsmith,  S.  Wyborn, 
and  W.  G.  Flint. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  consider  the  various 
reports  of  the  Association  and  its  classes. 

The  annual  report,  after  enumerating  the 
papers  read  during  the  past  session,  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  donations  to  the  prize 
fund  from  Messrs.  S.  E.  Barnes,  G.  H.  Birch, 
J.  H.  Good,  J.  D.  Mathews,  and  H.  S.  Snell.  The 
classes  had  flourished  during  the  past  session, 
and  the  woi’k  submitted  by  the  members  showed 
their  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  for  increasing  their  artistic  and 
practical  knowledge.  The  two  Classes  of  Design 
and  the  ClaBS  of  Construction  commenced  with 
large  numbers  of  members,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance was  good.  The  Colour  Decoration  class 
was  also  well  attended,  and  a very  high  average 
of  sketches  submitted.  The  new  class  for  tho 
study  of  Architectural  Science  was  very  suc- 
cessful : this  class  was  formed  last  session  to 
enable  members  to  study  the  more  advanced 
problems  in  construction,  together  with  such 
subjects  as  acoustics,  heating,  ventilation,  &c. 
The  class  for  the  study  of  Surveying  and  Level- 
ling was  held  last  session  with  a larger  number 
of  members  than  usual.  Interesting  old  build- 
ings and  buildings  in  progress  were  visited  on 
alternate  Saturday  afternoons  from  January  until 
the  end  of  tho  session.  The  arrangements  re- 
cently made  to  enable  country  members  to  par  . 
ticipate  in  tho  advantages  offered  by  the 
Association  have  been  in  active  and  satisfactory 
operation  during  the  past  session.  The  report, 
which  closes  by  calling  attention  to  tho  work  of 
the  session,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  DonglasB  Mathews,  treasurer,  noxt  sub- 
mitted his  balance-sheet  for  the  past  session, 
audited  by  Messrs.  Charles  G.  May  lard  and  Alfred 
Condor.  It  showed  the  total  receipts  to  have 
been  4821.  Os.  6d.,  including  3211.  8s.  for 
members’  subscriptions,  and  501.  18s.  6d.  for 
entrance  - fees  of  now  members.  The  total 
expenditure  amounted  to  4711.  7s.  3d.,  two 
principal  items  being  rent  931.,  and  grant  to 
library  301.,  there  being  a balance  in  the 
treasurer’s  hands  of  101.  13s.  3d.  The  assets 
(including  arrears  of  members’  subscriptions, 
estimated  at  1401.,  and  estimated  value  of 
library,  furniture,  &c.,  4101.)  are  put  down  at 
5781.  7b.  6d.,  with  liabilities  of  only  471.  On  tho 
motion  of  Mr.  Mathews,  the  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  a vote  of  thanks  accorded 
to  tho  auditors. 

Tho  report  of  the  Library  Sub-Committee,  read 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Spiers,  librarian  for  the  past  session, 
showed  that  the  number  of  books  exchanged  was 

I, 360,  as  against  1,200  in  the  previous  session. 

The  reports  of  the  various  classes  were  next 

received  and  adopted,  and  all,  as  stated  in  the 
report  of  She  Association,  indicated  much  useful 
work,  although  we  have  not  space  for  the  statistics 
of  each  class.  The  report  of  the  class  for  the 
study  of  oolour-decoration  expressed  its  indebted- 
ness for  many  useful  hints  given  by  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  ; and  also  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  for  kindly  permitting  the  members  of 
the  class  to  have  access  to  the  Library  every 
evening  when  open. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  by  acclamation 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  for  his  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Association’s  excursion,  and  the 
President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  opening 
address,  tho  substance  of  which  we  have  already 
published. 


Liverpool  Art  Club.  — The  exhibition  of 
works  of  David  Cox  is  now  open.  A conver - 
sazione  was  held  in  the  rooms  on  Monday  even- 
ing  last. 


THE  MANORA  BREAKWATER  AT 
KURRACHEE. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  session,  held  on  the 
9th  of  November,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Harrison,  the 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  on 
“ The  Manora  Breakwater,  Kurrachee,”  by  Mr. 
William  Henry  Price,  C.E. 

It  was  stated  that  the  Manora  Breakwater  waB 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  Kurrachee 
Harbour  WorkB,  which  were  commenced  in  1860, 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Walker, 
assisted  by  Mr.  William  Parkes.  The  break- 
water projected  from  Manora  Point  for  a length  of 
1,503  feet  into  a depth  of  5 fathoms  of  water,  in 
order  to  shelter  the  entrance  from  the  south- 
west monsoon  seas,  and  to  prevent  their  tearing 
up  sand  from  the  bottom,  and  depositing  it  as  a 
bar.  Tho  characteristics  of  tho  sea,  wind,  and 
tides,  as  bearing  on  the  design,  were  alluded  to, 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  bottom  was  irregular 
near  the  Bhore.  The  structure  consisted  of  a 
base  of  rubble  stone  levelled  off  generally  to 
15  ft.  under  low  water,  and  on  this  base,  con- 
crete blocks,  each  weighing  27  tons,  were  Bet  on 
edge,  leaning  back  at  a slope  of  3 in.  to  1 ft.,  and 
without  bond,  two  blocks  forming  the  width  and 
three  the  height,  and  together  making  a square 
of  24  ft.  in  cross  sections,  the  top  being  about 
the  level  of  high  water.  The  rubble  base  was 
deposited  from  native  boats,  and  was  levelled 
for  the  superstructure  by  helmet-divers.  Two 
European  mason-divers  were  employed,  and  six 
native  divers  trained  on  the  work,  the  latter 
chiefly  for  shifting  the  rubble.  No  accident 
occurred,  and  the  party  generally  did  not  suffer 
in  health.  After  mentioning  circumstances 
which  determined  the  use  of  concrete  blocks 
and  of  Portland  cement,  particulars  were  given 
of  the  composition  of  a 27-ton  block,  the  mate- 
rials being  cement,  river-sand,  shingle,  and 
quarry-lumps,  with  salt  water.  The  ratio  of  the 
bulk  of  the  cement  to  that  of  the  finished  block 
was  nearly  1-lltb.  About  3,500  tons  of  cement 
were  used,  costing  from  31.  17s.  to  41.  10s.  per 
ton.  The  mixing-station,  block-ground,  and 
moulding  of  the  1,972  blocks,  including  325  of 
special  smaller  sizes,  were  then  described  ; and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  “ Messent”  mixers  had 
been  found  very  efficient.  Tho  blocks  were 
sometimes  used  one  month  after  being  made,  and 
once,  as  an  experiment,  a 27-ton  block  was  safely 
lifted  in  seven  days.  When  the  work  was  fairly 
established,  the  blocks  cost  for  current  expenses 
15s.  per  cubic  yard,  though  the  average  total 
rate  was  raised  beyond  this  by  extra  expenses  in 
the  earlier  stages.  The  blocks  were  lifted  on  to 
the  trucks  by  a steam  hydraulic  travelling-crane 
of  50- ft.  span  ; each  truck  oarried  one  blook,  and 
was  taken  separately  by  a tank  locomotive  to  the 
breakwater.  The  blocks  were  set  by  a steam 
travelling-crane,  called  the  “ Titan,”  which  ran 
on  rails  laid  on  the  finished  work,  and  overhung 
the  end,  so  as  to  carry  the  blocks  of  three  tiers 
in  advance  to  their  places,  thus  dispensing  with 
staging. 

The  cost  of  the  breakwater  had  been  93,5651., 
or  621.  5s.  per  lineal  foot,  but  this  amount  in- 
cluded preliminary  charges,  the  current  expenses 
during  the  last  season  being  only  341.  per  foot. 
This  sum  included  the  repair  of  damages  during 
the  progress  of  tho  work,  and  during  the  two 
monsoons  since  its  completion,  but  not  the  ex- 
pense  of  engineering  and  office  establishment. 
The  work  had  been  carried  on  in  the  Bombay 
Pablic  Works  Department  by  the  author  and  his 
assistants,  advised  by  Mr.  William  Parkes,  C.E., 
as  consulting  engineer,  and  without  the  employ- 
ment of  any  general  contractor.  The  comple- 
tion of  the  work  was  favourably  noticed  by  all 
the  Government  authorities  concerned. 


BEAUTY  NOT  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH 
ENGINEERING  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  delivering  his  introductory  lecture  to 
the  Engineering  Class  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  inst.,  Professor  Fleeming 
Jenkin  took  occasion,  after  first  noticing  that  it 
was  only  tho  theory,  and  not  the  practical 
knowledge  of  engineering  that  could  bo  acquired 
in  classes,  to  warn  young  engineers  against  trying- 
to  design  some  great  work  all  ou^f  their  own 
heads.  The  Greek  and  Roman  bifrders  had,  he 
remarked,  been  content  each  to.*6ake  the  level 
of  his  predecessor’ s attainments,  and  to  improve 
upon  it,  and  tfie  same  thing  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  th8  locomotive  engine  and  other 
machines  ; while^  on  the  other  hand,  if  every 


inventor  had  endeavoured  to  design  an  engine 
of  a new  sort  all  out  of  his  own  head,  machines 
would  probably  have  been  as  great  failures  as 
buildings  now  were.  Passing  next  to  touch 
upon  the  assumption  which,  he  said,  was  at 
present  popular,  that  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
viaduct  or  bridge  of  any  kind  must  be  a disfigure- 
ment to  a landscape,  the  Professor  pointed  out 
that  suoh  erections  as  the  viaducts  of  the 
Campagna  and  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto  might 
be  cited  to  prove  the  very  opposite,  although  he, 
at  the  same  time,  admitted  that  in  some  respects 
the  assumption  was  too  well  founded,  it  being  a 
common  thing  now  to  see  their  Highland  valleys 
defiled  by  sky-blue  girders,  only  rendered  more 
offensive  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  plaster 
them  with  ornament.  Alluding  to  the  churches 
built  after  the  Disruption, — buildiugs  of  suoh 
ugliness  that  the  power  to  produce  them  could 
only  have  been  found  in  some  very  gifted  age, — as 
the  kind  of  erections  which  engineers  would 
have  been  expected  to  produce  had  they  dealt 
with  churches,  he  urged  those  among  the  class 
who  had  any  artistic  taste  to  cultivate  it  to  the 
utmost.  One  result  of  their  total  neglect  of 
beauty  in  the  past  was  that  the  public  had 
ceased  to  think  of  a pleasing  form  as  a necessary 
quality  of  an  engineer’s  design. 


NEW  SECRETARIAT,  BOMBAY. 

The  visit  paid  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Bombay  has  naturally  directed  public  atten- 
tion to  that  typical  Indian  city,  and  our  readers 
may  be  glad  to  know  something  of  tho  public 
buildings  recently  erected  there.  We  illustrate, 
therefore,  in  our  present  Number,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government,  the  New  Secretariat. 
This  building,  situated  on  the  Esplanade  facing 
Back’s  Bay,  was  designed  by  Colonel  St.  Clair 
Wilkins,  Royal  (late  Bombay)  Engineers.  The 
walls  are  built  of  blue  basalt  rubble  masonry, 
faced  with  roughly-dressed  Coorla  (buff  colour) 
basalt,  in  about  7 in.  to  8 in.  courses,  no  stone 
being  less  in  length  than  twice  its  depth.  The 
dressings  are  in  calcareous  sandstone,  obtained 
from  Porebunder,  in  Kattiawar,  in  Coorla  buff 
basalt,  local  blue  basalt,  and  Poona  red  basalt. 
Tho  corridor  columns  are  in  either  Coorla  buff 
basalt,  blue  basalt,  or  a'  silioious  sandstone  from 
Hemmygur,  in  Kattiawar.  The  corridor  and 
window  arches  are  composed  of  Porebunder 
stone  and  blue  basalt,  or  red  basalt  from  Poona, 
set  alternately.  The  grand  staircase,  8 ft.  clear 
in  width,  is  of  blue  basalt,  obtained  in  the  Island 
of  Bombay,  each  step  being  in  a single  Btone,  let 
18  in.  to  2 ft.  into  the  wall,  aud  from  the  nature 
of  itB  construction  self-supporting.  The  roof  is 
covered  with  the  Brootnhall  Tile  and  Brick  Com- 
pany’s patent  roofing  tiles,  over  teak,  £ in. 
planking,  and  teak  framing.  The  ground-floor  is 
paved  with  fine-out  basalt,  except  the  staircase 
vestibule,  which,  together  with  all  the  other 
floors,  are  paved  with  Miuton’s  tiles.  Tho  floors, 
in  matter  of  construction,  consist  of  iron  girders, 
teak  joists,  with  short  planks,  on  fillets  between 
the  latter,  to  receive  concrete  sounding  under 
the  tiles,  and  in  some  rooms  Porebunder  slabs 
are  placed  over  joists  to  receive  the  concrete. 

The  building  was  erected  Departmentally,  on 
the  petty  contract  system,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wassoodeo  Bappoojee, 
assistant  engineer,  and  has  cost  lid.  per  cubic 
foot  (cubical  contents  above  ground  being  alone 
taken).  The  council-hall  and  suite  of  rooms  in 
connexion  therewith  are  furnished  with  Gothic 
teak  furniture,  inlaid  with  blackwood,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  Adams,  assistant  engineer,  and 
locally  manufactured. 

The  plans  we  give  show  the  accommodation  on 
the  ground  floor  and  first  floor.  Beyond  this,  the 
second  floor  contains  military,  marine,  and 
ecclesiastical  departments  of  the  Secretariat ; 
Secretariat  printing-office ; Sanitary  Commis- 
sioner; and  revenue,  finance,  and  general  de- 
partment of  the  Secretariat.  The  third  floor, 
resident  under-secretary’s  quarters ; those  for 
the  collector  of  salt  revenue;  political,  judicial, 
legislative,  and  educational  departments  of  the 
Secretariat;  and  office  for  the  Oriental  translator 
to  Government. 


'^Lppointnrent  of  Architects  to  School 

Bdards. — At  a meeting  of  the  Rochester  School 
Board  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  Walker  was  appointed 
architect  to  the  Board ; and  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Worsbro’  School  Board,  held  on  the  same 
date,  Messrs.  Taylor  & Senior  were  unanimously 
elected  architects  to  that  Board. 


NEW  SECRETARIAT,  BOMBAY. 


BOMBAY. Designed  by  Col.  St.  Clair  Wilkins,  R.E. : 


Nov.  20,  1875.] 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
OP  IRELAND. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  1875-6 
held  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  25th  inst.,  when 
the  president,  Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  will 
deliver  the  inaugural  address. 

General  meetings  will  be  hold  each  month 
daring  the  session.  The  classes  of  Design  and 
Construction  (which  heretofore  met  on  alternate 
Thursdays)  will  now  meet  on  the  same  evenings 
twice  a month,  the  business  of  one  class  to  be 
taken  up  after  the  other. 

The  following  is  a list  of  papers  to  be  read  at 
the  ordinary  general  meetings  : — 

Nov.  25. — President’s  Address. 

Bee.  34. — Working  Drawings.  By  J.  J.  O'Callaghan. 
Jan.  27,  1870,— Hints  from  American  Practice.  By  W. 
Fbgerty. 

Feb.  21. — Paper  by  Sandham  Symes. 

March  30. — Earth-closet  System.  By  J.  H.  Owen. 

April  27. — Two  Cathedrals  : Canterbury  and  Amiens.  By 
C.  H.  Brien. 

Map  25.— Paper  by  F.  Morley. 

The  prizes  for  last  session  have  been  awarded 
as  follows  : — The  prize  in  Class  of  Design,  to 
W.  J.  Fennell.  For  best  set  of  measured  draw- 
ings of  any  building  in  the  United  Kingdom 
up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  to  Benjamin  P. 
Shires,  Leeds.  For  the  best  design  for  a town 
church,  to  J.  H.  Martindale,  Kendal. 

The  officers  for  this  session  are  : — 

President. — Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  Vice- 
President.— Wm.  M.  Mitchell,  F.R.I.A.I.  Committee. — 
C.  J.  Allen,  Henry  C.  Brett,  Daniel  J.  Freeman,  G.  C. 
Henderson,  Thos.  H.  LongQeld,  J.  J.  O'Callaghan,  W.  P. 
O’Neill,  A.W.  Robinson,  John  L.  Robinson.  Treasurer. — 
T.  II.  Longfield.  Librarian.— C.  J.  Allen.  Auditors.— 
II.  Oldham,  J.  C.  Wilmot.  Hon.  Secretaries. — Henry  C. 
Brett,  A.  W.  Robinson. 


HIGHEST  SHAFTS. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent,  “ C.  L.,”  the 
highest  chimney -shaft  that  I know  of  in 
England  is  on  the  Kay-street  Machine  Works  at 
Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  The  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Dobson  & Barlow,  have  kindly  given  me  tho 
following  information  respecting  it : — 

Tne  large  chimney-stack  connected  with  seven 
boilers,  ventilating  flue3,  furnaces,  &o.,  at  these 
works  was  completed  in  November,  1842. 

Total  height  from  ground  level,  367  ft.  6 in. 
Octagonal  on  plan,  14  ft.  on  every  side,  or  112  ft. 
in  girth,  at  bottom  ; 5 fc.  6 in.  on  every  side,  or 
14  ft.  girth,  at  top.  Thickness  of  brickwork  at 
bottom,  8 ft.  ; thickness  of  briokwork  at  top, 
1 ft.  6 in.  800,000  bricks  and  120  tons  of  stone- 
work were  used. 

The  top,  with  cornioe  and  mouldings,  required 
30  tonB  of  stone  and  cement. 

R.  M.  Bancroft. 

Sir, — I believe  the  highest  shaft  in  the  world 
is  at  Port  Dundas,  Glasgow,  and  was  built  by 
Mr.  R.  Corbett,  of  Duke-street,  Glasgow,  for  Mr. 
J.  Townsend,  Crawford-street  Chemical  Works. 

The  total  height  from  foundation  to  top  of 
coping  is  468  ft.,  and  from  ground  line  to  summit, 
454  ft.;  the  outside  diameter  at  foundation 
being  50  ft , and  at  ground  surface  32  ft.,  and  at 
t ip  of  coping,  12  ft.  8 in.  The  number  of  bricks 
is  as  follows  : — 


Common  bricks  in  shaft 1,142,532 

Composition  and  fire  bricks  for  inside  cone 157,403 

Common  brick9  for  flues 100,000 

Total  number  of  bricks 1,490,000 


Weight  of  bricks  about  5,000  tons. 

E.  C.  T. 


BLOTS  AT  THE  GREAT  EASTERN 
STATION,  LIVERPOOL- STREET. 

Sir, — I am  not  an  architect,  and  have  very  little 
reason  to  write  on  architectural  subjects,  but  I 
have,  along  with  a hearty  contempt  for  those 
who  pretend  to  be  architects  and  muddle  and 
spend  money,  a most  sincere  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  masters  of  the  craft — for  the  skill 
wbioh  enables  a man  to  prepare  bis  designs, 
and  sit  down  and  draw  a modern  contract  with 
every  detail  thought  out  before  the  work  begins, — 
and  when  I see  a great  work  lacking  this  fore- 
sight and  Bkill,  and  find,  as  appearances  would 
lead  one  to  infer,  that  no  architect  has  been  em- 
ployed,— only  an  engineer, — I cannot  forbear 
bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  one  who,  like  you, 
is  charged  with  the  public  duty  of  rebuking 
great  defects  in  building,  as  much  as  of 
encouraging  merit. 

The  building  to  which  I am  now  referring  is 
the  Great  Eastern  Station,  Liverpool-street,  and 


I send  you  a note  of  some  of  the  defects  there 
which  have  struck  me. 

1.  The  northernmost  approach  is  by  a wide 
carriage-way  which,  about  half  way  between  the 
street  and  the  station  is  suddenly  contracted, 
the  path  jutting  out  into  the  road.  Some  night 
there  will  be  an  accident  with  a cab  coming  in 
hastily. 

2.  In  the  north  wall  there  are  two  openings  with 
double  iron  gates.  Those  gates  are  each  5 in., 
together  10  in., — too  narrow  for  the  opening,  so 
that  when  shut  there  is  to  each  an  opening  of 
5 in.,  apparently  for  a dog  to  jnmp  through 
between  the  pier  and  the  gate.  Farther,  when 
open  and  thrown  back  flat  against  the  wall  on 
either  side,  the  heels  of  the  gates  project  into 
the  opening  5 in.  on  each  side,  to  the  detriment 
of  hasty  or  inoautious  passengers,  or  ladies  with 
full  skirts. 

3.  The  sides  of  the  station  have  roofs 
running  in  bays,  from  the  columns  that  sustain 
the  central  roof  to  the  outer  walls;  and  they 
have  an  opening  at  the  top  for  ventilation, 
various  ribs  being  used.  When  you  stand  in  the 
centre  of  any  one  bay  the  two  iron  angles  and 
the  oentreof  the  curve  all  range  true  to  the  eye  ; 
but  if  you  look  sideways  to  the  other,  right  and 
left,  or  do  not  stand  just  in  the  centre  of  any 
one,  the  confusion  is  exactly  what  an  architect 
would  have  foreseen  and  provided  against,  and 
what  a civil  engineer  does  not  see  even  when  the 
work  is  finished.  Pleased  with  lines  sketched 
on  paper  for  one  bay,  he  evidently  just  ordered 
repeats  without  considering  how  his  lines  would 
look  viewed  obliquely. 

4.  When  laying  out  his  station,  he  must  have 
forgotten  the  urinals,  otherwise  he  surely  would 
not  have  placed  them  obtrusively  at  the  foot  of 
each  staircase  leading  to  tho  trains,  and  of  con- 
spicuous, rather  fantastic,  brickwork,  the  doors 
opening  right  upon  the  ladies  as  they  go  down 
to  the  trains. 

No  doobt  the  station  will  answer  its  purpose 
very  well,  bat  it  would  have  answered  equally 
well  if  the  forethought  of  a skilled  architect  had 
been  used;  and  I very  much  question  whether 
all  his  fees  would  not  have  been  saved  by  the 
forethought  which  would  have  obviated  the 
frequent  alterations  that  have  put  one  in  mind 
of  old  Horace, — 

“ Diruit,  tcdiiicat,  mutat  quadrata  rot  uadis.” 

If  what  one  sees  at  this  station  is  indicative 
of  what  one  does  not  see  in  the  management  of 
the  company,  no  wonder  the  shares  are  at  a 
discount.  Common  Sense. 


THE  PROPOSED  CHANNEL 
AND  SUBMARINE  TUBULAR  BRIDGE. 

With  reference  to  connecting  England  and 
France  by  railway  communication,  Mr.  Peter 
W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  the  author  of  the  Tower 
Subway  project,  in  connexion  with  which  he 
has  made  a long  tunnel  under  the  Thames 
from  Tower  • hill  to  Horselydown  without 
letting  in,  as  expected,  a drop  of  the  water 
of  the  Thames,  now  puts  forward  a modi- 
fication of  the  suggestion  originally  made  by 
Mr.  John  de  la  Haye  for  a tubular  communica- 
tion, which  in  its  modified  form  becomes  a sub- 
marine tubular  bridge.  Mr.  Barlow  believes 
tunnelling  under  the  sea  to  be  a mistake.  The 
submerged  tube  has  the  advantage  over  all  the 
tunnelling  projects  that  the  construction  of  fifty 
or  more  sections  of  the  tube  can  be  going  on 
simultaneously,  whilst  but  two  pairs  of  men 
could  work  at  the  same  time  in  the  tunnel ; and 
it  is  this,  Mr.  Barlow  thinks,  that  renders  the 
completion  of  the  tube  within  a year  possible. 

The  plan  proposed  is  to  make  the  tube  of 
elastic  iron,  or  steel  plates  riveted  together,  sur- 
rounded and  protected  by  2 ft.  3 in.  of  briokwork 
(whioh,  as  the  required  defleotion  is  but  \ in.  in 
100  ft.  could  be  conveniently  used)  laid  in 
asphalte,  and  beyond  this  by  6-in.  timber  plank- 
ing, well  caulked  and  secured  by  rings  of  copper, 
or  by  a copper  cylinder.  Such  a tube,  he  remarks, 
would  float  in  the  water,  and  would  require 
some  further  loading  to  cause  it  to  sink  and  lie 
on  the  bottom.  Thus,  it  might  be  constructed 
at  shipbuilders’  yards  in  lengths  of  about  300  fc., 
and  towed  to  the  proposed  line  of  railway.  These 
lengths  may  be  joined  together  by  a floating  iron 
cofferdam  or  dry  dock.  The  whole  tunnel  may 
be  laid  in  a few  weeks  when  the  requisite  lengths 
are  complete,  and  the  time  required  to  execute  a 
double  tunnel  from  France  to  England  will  depend 
upon  the  rate  at  which  the  steel  and  other 
materials  can  be  supplied  ; and  Mr.  Barlow  is 
informed  that  such  a supply  of  6teel  and  other 


materials  can  be  obtained,  with  Continental 
assistance,  in  one  year.  He  haB,  therefore, 
assumed  one  year  as  the  time  necessary  to  com- 
plete this  work.  He  points  out  that  the  tunnel, 
being  constructed  of  steel,  is  so  elastic  that  the 
portion  completed  may  be  loaded  and  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  while  the  upper  part  is  being 
fitted  together  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  as  it  may  be  suspended  and 
anchored  out  of  reach  of  shipping  at  25  fc.  below 
the  water,  in  which  case  the  deflection  of  the 
tube  will  be  a matter  of  still  less  difficulty. 

Writing  to  us  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Barlow 
says  : — “ As  the  author  of  the  Tower  Subway, 
where  I have  made  a tunnel  under  the  Thames 
within  15  fc.  of  the  river,  without,  as  expected, 
letting  in  a quart  of  water,  I hope  you  will  con- 
sider these  suggestions  worthy  of  investigation. 
I have  no  patent  or  company,  and  it  is  only  in 
the  cause  of  science  I ask  your  attention.  I 
believe  that  tunnelling  under  the  bed  of  the  sea 
is  a mistake.  A tube  will  be  much  more  con- 
venient to  the  public  when  made,  because  the 
entrances  of  a tunnel  must  be  some  miles  in- 
land. It  is  safer  to  execute,  and  much  more 
rapidly  executed.  It  will  have  better  gradients 
and  higher  speed.  There  is  less  length  of  tunnel, 
and  the  cost  will  be  greatly  reduced.” 

We  are  unable  to  convince  ourselves  of  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  DOUGLAS. 

This  church,  which  was  consecrated  on  the 
26th  ult.  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  is  the 
munificent  gift  of  Miss  Morris,  of  Fairhnrst 
Hall,  the  cost  being  about  7,600 1.  The  plan 
consists  of  a nave,  with  aisle  separated  there- 
from by  four  pointed  arches  supported  on 
granite  shafts,  with  stone  caps  and  bases.  The 
caps  are  beautifully  carved  with  natural  and 
conventional  foliage.  The  chancel,  organ- 
chamber,  and  vestry,  are  on  the  north  side,  and 
the  spire  on  the  eaBt  side.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  tower  is  set  apart  for  the  children’s 
gallery  and  tli9  entrance  to  the  belfry.  There 
are  three  entrances  to  the  church,  the  main  one 
being  through  a large  projecting  porch  at  the 
60Uth-west  end  of  the  nave,  one  at  the  side  of 
the  tower,  to  the  children’s  gallery  and  chancel  ; 
the  other  between  tho  vestry  and  organ - 
chamber  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  of  the 
aisles  are  flagged  with  polished  Bradford  flags, 
and  the  chancel  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  orna- 
mental patterns,  by  Ludwig  Oppenheimer,  of 
Manchester.  The  large  chancel  inner  arch  is 
supported  on  four  small  marble  columns  having 
the  caps  and  bases  richly  carved.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  for  420  adults  in  open  benches 
in  the  nave,  constructed  of  pitoh  pine,  of  some- 
what novel  design,  and  most  convenient  in  arrange- 
ment. The  choir  stalls,  for  twenty-four,  in  the 
chancel,  are  moulded,  panelled,  and  carved. 

All  the  roofs  are  open  - timbered,  boarded 
diagonally,  strongly  arranged,  and  are  of  pitch 
pine.  The  ohancel  has  a “ wagon  ” roof, 
divided  into  panels.  Prominent  stands  a grace- 
ful tower  and  spire,  115  ft.  high  to  the  top 
of  the  vane  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave. 
In  it  is  provided  a belfry  for  six  bells,  with  bell- 
ringers’ room  under. 

The  dimensions  of  the  church  aro, — nave, 
57  ft.  long  by  28  ft.  wide,  and  42  ft.  high  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge  ; chancel,  29  ft.  by  20  ft. ; organ - 
chamber,  16  ft.  by  12  ft. ; vestry,  12  ft.  by  10  fc. ; 
tower  and  spire,  used  as  a children’s  gallery, 
12  ft.  by  10  ft.  The  nave  is  lighted  at  the  west 
end  by  three  lancet  windows,  with  a large 
Catherine-wheel  window  over;  the  south  side 
by  two  two-light  and  one  three-light  windows; 
the  north  aisle  by  two  three-light  and  two  two- 
light  windows,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are 
all  filled  in  with  tracery. 

The  whole  of  the  inside  is  lined  with  stone 
ashlar  from  Ormskirk  and  Peansbrick  quarries. 
The  exterior  is  built  entirely  of  coursed  stone, 
obtained  from  Parbold  and  Longridge  quarries. 
The  whole  of  the  windows  are  filled  in  with 
cathedral  glass  of  light  green  tint.  The  Bite  i3 
the  gift  of  the  late  Sir  T.  G.  F.  Hesketh,  bart., 
M.P.,  and  commands  a most  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  Fylde  district. 

The  style  of  the  building  i3  Early  English,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  Douglas  Chapel,  erected 
over  300  years  ago. 

The  architect  for  the  church  is  Mr.  T.  H. 
Myres  (MyreB,  Veevers,  & Myres),  of  Preston; 
Mr.  J.  Pownall,  of  Preston,  acted  as  clerk  of 
works ; Mr.  J.  Preston,  of  Wigan,  being  the 
builder. 
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OXFORD  AND  ITS  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Professor  Prestwick  delivered  a leoture  in 
the  Museum,  Oxford,  on  the  25th  nit.,  “On  the 
Geological  Conditions  affecting  the  Water  Supply 
to  Houses  and  Towns,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Modes  of  Supplying  Oxford.”  Professor 
PreBtwich  prefaced  his  lecture  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  subject  of  his  remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion  was  purely  practical.  It  was  one 
of  those  practical  applications  of  the  wide-ranging 
soience  of  geology  which  brought  them  in  rela- 
tion with  the  engineer  and  the  physician,  as  some 
branches  brought  them  in  relation  with  the  miner 
and  the  architect,  while  others  brought  them  in 
relation  with  the  biologist  and  physicist  and  an- 
thropologist. However  practical  it  might  be  in 
one  aspeot, — one  which  it  were  well  if  more 
generally  understood,  — the  principle  of  the 
underground  distribution  of  water  was  in  its 
other  bearings  not  less  essential  to  the  theoretical 
geologist.  He  had  been  prompted  to  make  that 
subject  the  text  of  a special  lecture  with  respect 
to  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  the  question  more 
than  once  addressed  to  him,  the  interest  of  which 
required  a carefully-considered  answer,  viz., — 
Whether  geology  could  not  indicate  a source  of 
water  supply  for  the  city  free  of  those  risks  of 
organic  contamination  to  which  a surface  supply 
is  too  often  liable.  The  subject  was  one  which 
bore  upon  the  health  and  comfort  of  every  town 
and  village  in  the  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  he 
should,  as  far  as  the  limited  time  would  allow, 
more  especially  show  its  bearings  to  Oxford.  The 
Professor,  although  especially  referring  to  Oxford, 
treated  his  subject  in  a sufficiently  general 
manner  to  apply  to  any  other  locality  where  the 
strata  was  not  of  sedimentary  origin  such  as 
prevails  over  the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Professor  having  sketohed  the  aspects  under 
which  the  water-supply  of  Oxford  presented 
itself,  wound  up  his  address  by  saying  that  the 
importance  of  a large  and  good  supply  of  water 
could  not  be  overrated.  This  as  a general  pro- 
position was  now  fully  understood,  and  in  all  our 
largo  and  populous  towns  able  engineers  had 
constructed  works  to  secure  such  supplies,  and  to 
do  away  with  the  abuses  that  were  inevitable, 
where,  as  formerly,  each  house  was  the  centre  of 
its  own  water-supply  and  drainage.  But  although 
the  flagrant  sources  of  contamination  were 
generally  removed  from  large  towns,  they  still 
too  often  lurked  in  hidden  or  forgotten  corners, 
while  in  hundreds  of  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
and  in  thousands  of  country  houses,  the  plague 
spot  still  remained  in  almost  all  its  foulness  and 
intensity.  The  air  might  be  pure,  the  country 
might  be  smiling,  the  water  might  be  bright,  the 
people  might  be  cleanly,  ease  and  luxury  might 
prevail  on  the  surface,  but  below  the  surface  a 
poison  was,  by  a delicacy  which  was  not  unnatural, 
hidden  out  of  sight,  unknown  to  most,  often  kept 
in  subjection  for  years,  or  working  so  insidiously 
as  to  raise  no  suspicion.  But  there  it  was,  ready 
when  the  opportunity  offered  to  fix  on  the  prey 
and  to  spread  disease  and  death  around.  The 
blow,  in  fact,  was  so  covertly  given  that  neither 
the  sufferer  nor  his  friends  suspected  from 
whence  it  came.  They  unavoidably  attracted 
attention,  but  it  was  a question  with  him  whether 
the  sum  of  minor  resultant  evils  did  not 
outbalance  the  more  prominent  cases.  Against 
those  many  risks  it  seemed  nobody’s  business  to 
guard.  


THE  VENTILATION  OF  MINES. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanioal  Engineers,  held  at  Manchester  on 
the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  P.  Marshall  read  a paper  on 
mechanioal  ventilators  for  mines,  in  which  he 
said  that  in  a paper  on  mining  machinery  read 
before  the  Institution  sixteen  year3  ago,  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  J. Taylor,  the  ventilation  of  mines  by 
furnaces  placed  at  the  bottom  of  upcast  shafts, 
as  compared  with  the  mechanical  appliances 
then  in  use,  was  for  valid  reasons  considered  the 
best  and  safest  method.  But,  notwithstanding 
its  admitted  simplicity,  the  rarefaction  of  the 
outgoing  air  by  heat  to  produce  the  ventilating 
current  had  proved  troublesome,  expensive,  and 
dangerous.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
not  surprising  that,  since  the  subject  of  mechani- 
cal ventilation  was  last  brought  before  the  In- 
stitution  six  years  ago,  the  adoption  of  the 
greatly  improved  mechamcal  appliances  then 
described  for  the  ventilation  of  mines  should 
have  been  so  extensive,  that  in  this  country  there 
at  present  were  about  250  mechanical  ventilators 
in  actual  use  or  in  course  of  construction.  In  the 
matter  of  fuel  consumption,  the  best  existing  ap- 


pliances would  be  about  on  an  equality  with 
furnaces  when  the  latter  were  employed  at  a 
depth  of  about  700  yards,  and  the  less  the  depth 
the  greater  did  the  economy  of  the  machine  be- 
come; but  it  might  certainly  be  asserted  that  the 
furnace  ought  never  to  be  employed  excepting  in 
small  mines,  where  the  duration  of  working  and 
physical  conditions  were  such  as  not  to  justify 
the  additional  outlay  required  for  a fan.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  mechanical  ventilators  at  present 
in  use  exhaust  from  the  top  of  the  upcast  Bhaft  in 
the  case  of  pits,  or  at  the  end  of  the  return  air- 
courso,  where  they  were  employed  for  day  work- 
ing. He  submitted  a statement  of  the  results  of 
experiments  on  some  of  the  different  systems  for 
the  mechanical  ventilation  of  mines,  and  in  con- 
clusion called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
majority  of  ventilators  now  working,  low  pres- 
sures, very  little  expansion,  and  consequently 
wasteful  types  of  engines,  were  usually  employed, 
where,  owing  to  the  almost  constant  work,  a 
more  economical  type  of  engine  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted. 


SCOTIA  MUSIC  HALL,  GLASGOW. 

Tke  Scotia  Music-hall,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  popular  places  of  amusement  in  Glasgow, 
was,  it  will  be  remembered,  destroyed  by  fire  in 
May,  1874,  a portion  of  the  outer  walls  only 
escaping  the  violence  of  the  flames.  The  work 
of  rebuilding  is  now  all  but  complete,  and  the 
hall  will  soon  be  re-opened  for  performance. 
The  work  of  reconstruction  has  been  carried 
out  from  designs  by  Mr.  Sellars  (Campbell 
Douglas,  & Sellars),  architect,  of  Glasgow,  the 
contractor  for  the  mason’s  work  being  Mr.  Adam. 
The  total  cost  of  rebuilding,  including  fittings, 
is  estimated  at  15.000Z.  The  new  hall  will 
accommodate  between  4,000  and  5,000  persons. 
The  large  hall  proper  has  been  altered  from  its 
former  oblong  shape,  and  is  now  semicircular. 
The  dimensions  are  120  ft.  in  length,  78  ft.  broad, 
and  60  ft.  in  height  from  pit-floor  to  ceiling. 
The  stage  fittings  and  arrangements  are  far 
superior  to  those  usually  found  in  music-halls, 
even  of  the  better  class,  the  sum  of  about 
1,000Z.  being  estimated  for  this  department 
alone.  The  stage  is  76  ft.  wide  and  35  ft.  in 
length,  with  a cellar  sinking  to  a depth  of  15  ft. 
The  proscenium  opening  is  30  ft.  by  27  ft.  There 
are  two  sets  of  flies,  and  extensive  carpenters’ 
shops  over  the  ceiling  of  the  hall.  All  the  most 
approved  modern  appliances  have  been  made 
available  in  connexion  with  the  stage,  and  com- 
modious suites  of  dressing-rooms  for  the  artistes 
are  close  at  hand.  The  system  of  ventilation 
adopted  is  that  of  Mr.  Potts,  of  Manchester, 
which  has  been  fitted  at  a oost  of  300Z. 


PICTURES 

AND  THEIR  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  writer  of  the  sensible  article  under  thiB 
heading  in  the  Builder  of  October  30th  deserves 
the  thanks  of  painters  for  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  matters  of  more  importance  than  they 
may  at  first  sight  appear. 

The  proper  relation  of  the  frame  to  the  picture 
was  better  understood  in  the  last  oentury  than 
at  present.  The  demand  for  easel  pictures  suc- 
ceeded the  grand  epoch  of  mural  painting,  and 
instead  of  a pioture  now  being  a part  of  a series, 
framed  by  the  architecture,  it  has  become  an 
isolated  and  independent  work,  to  be  considered 
only  for  itself.  Of  late  there  has  been  a growing 
tendency  to  mix  up  frame  and  picture,  to  intro- 
duce ornaments  into  the  frame  which  have  some 
reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  painting. 
This  has  found  favour  outside  the  pre-Raffaellite 
circle;  but  it  would  appear  to  be  a mistake. 
The  frame,  when  it  fulfils  its  proper  function,  as 
a boundary  or  opening  through  which  the  subject 
is  supposed  to  be  89en,  should  isolate  the  paint- 
ing, and  not  be  mixed  up  with  and  an  integral 
part  of  it.  A Rubens  is  better  seen  when  the 
mouldings  of  the  frame  are  massive  and  straight ; 
whereas  a picture  with  meagre  forms  and  con- 
tours, or  of  architecture,  will  look  better  in  a 
frame  in  which  there  is  more  of  scroll  ornament. 
Another  very  important  consideration  is  the 
width  which  should  be  given  to  a frame  in  pro- 
portion to  the  superficies  of  the  picture.  A fine 
picture  may  be  very  materially  injured  by  beiDg 
placed  in  too  narrow  a frame,  or  in  a too 
broad  and  flat  one. 

There  are  several  references  in  the  “ Revised 
Theory  of  Light  ” to  the  lighting  of  pictures,  and 
there  is  not  one  pioture  in  a thousand  which  gets 
, properly  lighted  after  it  has  left  the  studio.  A 


picture  is  only  properly  seen  in  the  light  for 
which  it  was  painted.  The  relative  value  of  all 
its  tones  is  changed  in  either  a higher  or  a lower 
light ; for  if  four  gradations  are  intended  to  be, 
in  the  light  for  which  the  picture  was  painted, 
as  1 : 2 : 3 : 4,  then  if  we  either  add  or  sub- 
tract the  same  quantity  of  light  from  each,  their 
proportional  relations  are  changed.  If  we  add 
1 to  eaoh,  the  gradation  becomes  2 : 3:4:  5 ; 
if  we  subtract  one  from  each  term,  the  gradation 
is  changed  to  0 : 1 : 2 : 3.  The  relation  in  the 
first  instance  of  1 : 2 thus  becomes  either  2 : 3, 
or  0 : 1.  If  picture-collectors  were  to  show  any 
judgment  in  collecting  and  arranging  their 
piotures,  it  would  be,  in  some  degree,  a return 
to  a better  state  of  things, — a state  of  things 
somewhat  approaching  the  ancient  docorative 
adjustment  of  mural  pictures.  But  in  most 
collections  there  will,  probably,  not  be  two 
pictures  which  have  been  painted  in  the  same 
kind  of  light.  Landscape-painters  make  a great 
mistake  if  they  paint  their  pictures  in  the  open 
daylight,  when  they  are  afterwards  to  be  hung 
in  low  lights,  and  often  wonder  what  makes 
their  pictures,  when  hung,  look  so  different. 
When  painters  will  listen  to  science,  they  have 
much  to  learn  about  lighting  their  models  and 
their  pictures. 

In  one  point  I have  to  differ  from  your  article. 
A picture  should  doubtless  be  a fine  thought, 
a “ brain  thought,”  as  the  writer  has  it.  But, 
unfortunately,  easol  painting  does  not  keep  your 
painter  so  close  to  thinking  as  mural  painting. 
A large  proportion  of  easel  pictures  are,  there- 
fore, merely  pieces  d' occasion,  “bits,”  with  very 
little  evidence  of  thought.  W.  C.  T. 


GRAPES  AS  AN  ORNAMENT. 

Sir, — I have  read  the  reply  of  “ Senex,”  who 
says,  “ that  grapes  are  used  as  ornaments 
because  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  grape  and 
the  vine  have  unusual  prominenoe.” 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  “ the  model 
tradesman”  who  made  my  bracket  had  the  Holy 
Scriptures  very  little  in  his  mind  at  the  time  he 
gave  his  directions  to  his  workmen.  The  model 
and  the  mould  were  before  him,  and  always  at 
hand,  and  therefore  cheaper  and  less  troublesome 
than  any  new  invention,  and  more  easy  for  a 
workman  whose  art-education  ends  with  being 
able  to  execute  a bunch  of  grapes. 

It  has  been  so  for  generations.  The  indif- 
ference of  the  public  has  not  stimulated  a change 
from,  and  the  laziness  of  the  exeoutant  has  pre- 
vented him  getting  out  of,  the  groove  of  grapes. 

I have  stayed  at  a house  of  which,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  furnished  the  design.  The  caps  and  other 
parts  there  are  ornamented  with  copies  of  the 
ferns  that  grow  on  the  estate.  Here  you  were 
very  wrong.  Ferns  are  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture ; you  should  therefore  have  used 
grapes,  which  you  might  have  found  already 
carved  and  moulded,  and,  doubtless,  much 
cheaper  than  any  new  object ; but  then  there 
would  have  been  no  room  for  gracefulness  of 
fancy  on  your  part,  or  for  skill  or  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  artisan. 

Thistles  are  mentioned  in  Holy  Soripture ; 
but,  then,  none  but  a Scotsman  is  alive  to  their 
msthetic  beauty.  “Senex”  adds, — “as  also  in 
being  in  their  form  and  growth,  in  fruit  and 
foliage,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  elegant  of 
Nature’s  works.”  I admit  the  “ one,”  but  I 
cannot  admit  that  this  Bhould  ride  over  the 
illimitable  objects  in  Nature  that  are  graceful 
and  elegant.  If  “ Senex”  has  a doubt  about  the 
beauty  of  other  forms,  I would  suggest  that  he 
should  pay  a visit  to  Kew  Gardens ; and,  as  a 
favour,  I would  ask  that  he  should  read  the 
artiole  on  “ Religious  Art,”  in  the  present 
number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 

F.  S.  A. 


STATE  OF  ST.  LEONARD’S  PRIORY, 
STAMFORD. 

On  a casual  visit  to  Stamford  recently,  I 
observed  with  regret  indications  that  the  interest- 
ing Priory  of  St.  Leonard,  near  that  town,  will 
soon  be  in  ruins  if  some  remonstance,  more 
powerful  than  mine,  be  not  raised  against  the 
neglect  which  is  causing  its  decay. 

The  west  front,  which  with  its  cluster  of 
detached  shafts  and  its  ornamental  mouldings 
gives  me  the  impression  of  Early  Norman  work 
altered  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  apparently 
sound ; but  the  north  face  of  the  building  has, 
within  the  last  few  months,  become  seriously 
impaired  : two  large  portions  of  the  ashlar  have 
, yielded  to  the  weather,  and  exposed  the  inner 
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part  of  the  wall.  I fancy  a few  pounds  expended 
now  would  preserve  it : some  months  hence  a 
few  hundreds  would  not  restore  it. 

Those  who  live  on  the  spot  are  apt  to  dis- 
regard their  own  ti’easures  of  antiquity,  and  no 
one  seems  to  care  much  about  this  building. 

You  will  do  a service  to  archaeology  if  you 
can  promote  the  restoration  of  the  damage,  or 
the  preservation  of  the  building  from  farther 
decay  ; and  if  the  owner  objects  to  expense,  and 
will  accept  a subscription,  I will  show  my  interest 
by  giving,  through  you,  11.  towards  it.  B.  S. 


BARNSTAPLE. 

The  new  Bridge  Hall  is,  after  much  delay,  at 
length  being  finished.  The  carving,  which  is 
being  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
and  his  assistants,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Gould  & Sons,  architects,  Barnstaple,  is  some- 
what extensive,  embracing,  on  the  exterior,  the 
ornament  of  the  capitals  upon  the  upper  story  of 
the  facade  facing  Bridge- street, — as  well  as  the 
corbels  underneath.  The  central  tympanum  of 
the  higher  story  will  have  the  Bridge  Arms  cut 
upon  it,  and  these  will  be  supported  by  heraldic 
mantelling  upon  diapered  ground.  The  segmental 
corner  of  the  building, — picturesque  as  it  is  in 
its  tower  and  grouping  from  every  point  of 
view, — has  had  the  busts  of  King  Edward  IL, 
the  famouB  Bishop  Stapleton,  good  old  Major 
Penrose,  in  the  costume  of  the  time,  and  a baron 
of  the  period,  cut  upon  the  cornice  in  bold  relief. 

The  new  Fish-market  is  nearly  completed. 
Messrs.  Gould  & Son  are  the  architects,  aud  the 
octagonal  plan  which  they  have  adopted  iB  said 
to  give  good  promise. 


THE  WARMING  OF  WORKMEN’S 
DWELLINGS. 

Without  doubt  fuel  is  oapable  of  being  greatly 
economised  for  warming  purposes,  if  the  present 
system  of  open  fireplaces  be  abandoned,  especially 
in  the  large  blocks  of  dwellings  for  the  industrial 
classes  whioh  are  now  becoming  prominent 
features  in  London  and  most  of  our  large  towns ; 
and  the  increasingly  high  price  of  ooal  will  of 
necessity  tend  to  reconcile  the  poorer  classes  to 
the  loss  of  that  appearance  of  homeliness  and 
cheerfulness  which  the  open  grate  presents,  if 
the  warmth  which  is  so  vital  a necessity  can  be 
provided  cheaply  and  without  injury  to  health 
by  other  means.  Mr.  F.  Eiloart,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  offers  a suggestion  to  architects  and  others 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  deal  with  the  plans  of 
the  new  buildings  ereoted  under  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act.  He  says, — “ Having  for  some 
years  had  the  management  of  the  property  of 
tbe  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury,  I had  constant  opportunities  of 
observing  the  great  difficulties  the  labouring 
classes  had  to  oontend  with  in  keeping  their 
rooms  clean,  and  I found  that  the  chief  difficulty 
arose  from  the  necessity  of  their  having  to  store 
their  coals  and  fuel  in  their  dwelling-roomB,  and 
in  the  subsequent  disposal  of  the  refase  from  the 
grate.  Now,  I wish  to  suggest  that  the  grate 
should  be  entirely  abolished,  and  that  the  new 
buildings  should  be  warmed  throughout  upon 
some  such  principle  as  that  employed  in  most 
large  factories,  mills,  printing-offices,  &c.,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  practical  architects  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  applying  that  system,  and  in  design- 
ing some  method  by  which  the  fire  to  be  used 
for  heating  the  apparatus  would  not  only  furnish 
a constant  supply  of  hot  water  for  the  tenants, 
but  could  be  made  available  under  proper  regu- 
lations for  cooking  purposes.  The  saving  of 
fuel  to  each  individual  tenant  would  more  than 
compensate  them  for  any  slight  addition  it  might 
be  found  necessary  to  make  to  the  rent  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  arrange- 
ment, the  rooms  would  always  be  warm,  clean, 
and  oomfortable,  and  a great  element  of  danger 
from  so  many  open  fire-places  would  be  re- 
moved.”   


The  Centennial  Exhibition,  Philadelphia. 

An  American  paper  says  that  the  buildings 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  Commission  of  Great 
Britain  are  located  north-weBt  of  Machinery 
Hall,  a Bhort  distance  from  George’s-hill.  There 
are  two  structures,  both  of  which  exteriorly  are 
nearly  finished,  while  the  interior  work  is  being 
pushed  forward  with  all  possible  despatch.  It  is 
said  that  no  building  upon  the  ground  will  be 
so  well  appointed. 


HEALTH  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
resolved  to  appoint  a standing  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  facts  and  holding  a 
conference  yearly,  at  whioh  the  experience 
gained  and  the  progress  made  in  the  past  year 
will  be  reported  and  discussed,  such  Conferences 
to  be  continued  as  long  as  necessary. 

Corporations  and  Looal  Boards  of  Health  are 
invited  to  communioate  with  the  secretary,  and 
forward  to  him  any  suggestions  they  may  think 
proper.  


BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session,  Mr. 
William  R.  Jackson  presided,  and  there  was  a 
large  audience,  which  inoluded  a good  many 
ladies. 

Mr.  Robert  M.  Young  read  a list  of  prizes 
offered. 

The  committee  have  arranged  the  following 
subjects  for  the  evening  class  of  design : — First 
evening,  font;  second  evening,  design  for  bank 
in  small  country  town,  plans  and  elevations ; 
third  evening,  completion  of  same  by  sections 
and  details;  fourth  evening,  hall  chimney-piece; 
fifth  evening,  open-timbered  roof  for  an  octa- 
gonal apse,  25  ft.  span ; sixth  evening,  newel 
and  balustrade ; seventh  evening,  competition 
for  Mr.  Lynn’s  prize,  subject  to  be  announced. 

The  chairman  said  it  was  most  gratifying  that 
the  Association,  in  its  fourth  year,  was  in  such  a 
flourishing  condition.  Daring  three  years  of  its 
existence  which  had  passed  it  had  been  favoured 
with  a large  amount  of  success.  The  Association 
had  a bright  future  before  it.  The  members 
saw  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  Belfast  and 
the  North  of  Ireland  improving  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Hevey,  architect,  read  a paper  on  “ Church 
Architecture.”  He  said  the  subject  was  one  in 
whioh  every  member  of  the  community  neces- 
sarily felt  an  interest,  the  best  and  truest  proof 
of  which  was  afforded  by  the  number  of  new 
churches  ereoted  by  the  several  denominations 
which  they  had  seen  springing  up  around  them. 
As  the  subject  of  church  building  has  been 
treated  of  from  almost  every  point  of  view  by  as 
many  distinguished  professors  of  the  art,  his 
better  course  would  be  to  touoh  lightly  on  some 
cognate  matters,  and  to  take  a few  features 
which  might  be  locally  recognisable,  and  some 
of  whioh  he  should  venture  to  critioise,  even  at 
the  great  risk  of  being  criticised  himself.  The 
first  thing  they  must  recognise  in  church  building 
was  the  importance  of  the  substantial  character 
of  the  fabric,  for,  unfortunately,  many  people  had 
seen  the  church  they  helped  to  build,  and  around 
which  their  most  hallowed  recollections  were 
centred,  gone  to  utter  wreck  and  ruin  before 
they  themselves  have  gone  to  that  “ bourne 
whence  no  travellers  return,”  and  certainly  this 
must  needs  excite  melancholy  reflections  and 
feelings  of  indignation  against  the  unfortunate 
architect  whose  no  doubt  well  - meant  efforts 
were  the  primary  cause  of  such  a dire  result. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  refer  to  such  a 
deplorable  state  of  things  as  having  been, 
and  to  express  a hope  that  it  would  not 
occur  again.  Another  aspect  of  this  question 
was  that  churches  which  did  not  come  under 
the  foregoing  observations  had  generally,  through 
the  advancement  of  art  education,  been  de- 
preciated in  public  esteem,  so  as  to  render  them 
considered  as  unworthy  of  being  preserved. 
Like  people  who  have  lived  sufficiently  long  to 
be  out  of  fashion.  Their  existence  is  tolerated 
for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be  helped.  Archi- 
tects were  every  day  becoming  more  and  more 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  church  archi- 
tecture, and  to  consider  the  practioe  of  it  as 
something  more  than  a mere  method  of  obtaining 
an  existence ; and  the  general  public  have  at 
length  discovered  that,  after  all,  there  is  some- 
thing in  church  building  to  be  considered  more 
than  the  mere  seourity  and  substantiality  of  the 
fabric — something  due  to  that  glorious  inheri- 
tance of  art  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us, 
and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  architect  to  pre- 
serve and  foster  so  far  as  in  him  lies.  While  they 
were  striving  to  foster  and  develop  that  idea  in 
the  public  mind,  some  of  them  committed  many 
vagaries,  especially  in  matters  of  detail,  for 
generally  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  are  not 
perfectly  up  in  Gothic  and  kindred  styles  of  art, 
and  who  are  simply  copyists,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  a door  from  here  and  a 
window  from  there,  do  not  and  cannot  know  how 
to  harmonise  and  assimilate  their  borrowed  or 


stolen  materials  ; and  the  result  was  a visible  dis- 
crepancy in  all  portions  of  the  building.  They 
could  see  in  Belfast  churches  of  various  kinds 
where  the  front  is  adorned  by  doors  and  windows 
over,  and  otherwise  decorated  with  buttresses, 
carving,  &c.,  while  the  remainder  of  the  building, 
flanks  and  rear,  although  exposed  to  view,  is 
plain,  even  to  positive  rudeness.  With  some  the 
system  seemed  to  be  to  spend  on  the  front  every 
available  shilling  beyond  what  is  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  mere  construction  of  the  work. 
The  sooner  this  state  of  things  was  altered  the 
better. 


DRAINAGE  OF  MAIDSTONE. 

Sib,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Angell’ s letter  on  this  subject  in 
your  issue  of  the  6th  inst.,  permit  me  to  say  that  I did  not,  in 
my  letter  to  the  Maidstone  corporation,  claim  the  invention 
of  the  drainage  plans  accepted  from  Mr.  Angell.  What 
I did  was  to  poiut  out  to  them  that,  by  the  scheme  they 
were  about  to  carry  out,  they  were  practically  adopting 
the  same  plan  of  outfall  sewer  and  sewage  disposal  a9  I 
proposed  in  1867,  notwithstanding  that  the  sewer  might 
be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  other  modifica- 
tions made  in  the  details  of  construction;  and  this  is 
admitted  in  Mr.  Angell' 3 letter,  for  he  states  “ the  only 
point  in  common  being  the  outfall  below  Allington  Lock, 
a point  that,  without  any  engineering  knowledge,  is 
obvious  to  any  one.”  This  may  be ; but  if  there  is  any 
engineering  knowledge  at  all  required,  it  is  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  outfall-sewer  to  the  tidal  water  below 
Allington  Lock. 

There  may  not  have  been  any  invention  in  selecting  the 
point  of  outfall ; but  if  there  w is  any,  it  was  no  more 
patent  to  any  one  in  the  case  of  Maidstone  than  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  many  other  towns. 

My  plan  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  one  recommended 
by  Mr.  IS.  Latham ; and  if  the  proposition  to  construct  the 
outfall  sewer  along  the  side  of  the  Medway,  to  discharge 
the  sew.ige  below  Allington  Lock  had  not  been  revived, 
I should  not  have  written  the  Maidstone  Board  on  the 
subject ; but  inasmuch  as  what  I then  recommended 
(whatever  the  defects  may  have  been)  is  about  to  be 
carried  out  in  principle,  I thought  it  was  the  proper  time 
to  point  out  to  the  Board  that  it  would  only  be  fair  to 
make  me  some  allowance  for  the  extra  work  I had  in  con- 
nexion with  my  own  plan,  as  well  as  for  the  assistance 
rendered  to  other  engineers  who  had  been  consulted  on 
the  subject. 

This  is  a matter  really  between  me  and  the  Maidstone 
Local  Board,  and  I am  sorry  that  either  Mr.  Angell  or 
myself  should  have  had  occasion  to  have  addressed  you  in 
the  matter. 

Judging  from  the  very  valuable  assistance  Mr.  Angell 
has  given  to  municipal  engineers  and  surveyors  in  con- 
nexion with  their  association,  I feel  sure  he  would  be  glad 
(as  ho  states)  to  hear  that  I had  been  compensated  for 
work  done.  Edwaed  Buckham. 

Town-hall,  Ipswich. 


BUILDING  BYE-LAWS. 

DEPOSIT  OP  NOTICE  AND  PLANS. 

At  the  Bromley  Petty  Sessions,  held  on  the  1st  inst., 
Mr.  Benjamin  Jones,  a local  builder,  was  summoned  at 
the  instance  of  the  Local  Board  for  the  district  of  Bromley, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  for  an  infringement  of  the  29th 
bye-law  of  the  said  Board,  the  defendant  having  com- 
menced to  build  a house  without  having  first  deposited  at 
the  office  of  the  Board's  surveyor  such  notice,  plans,  and 
sections,  as  is  and  are  required  by  the  said  bye-law  to  be 
deposited.  Defendant  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeeu,  surveyor,  proved  that  the  defend- 
ant had  wilfully  refused  to  deposit  the  requisite  plans, 
although  little  progress  had  lately  been  made  with  the 
building.  Owing  to  the  latter  fact,  the  justices  took  a 
lenient  view  of  the  case,  and  convicted  the  defendant  of 
the  oflenco  against  the  bye-laws,  and  ordered  him  to  pay 
the  mitigated  penalty  of  3/.  and  costs. 

[N.B.  The  decision  in  the  above  case  is  consistent  with 
the  ruling  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  on  the  20th  of 
January  last,  in  the  appeal  case  of  Hall  o.  Nixon,  39  J.P., 
page  69.]  


THE  TEMPLE  GARDENS  FLOWER 
SHOW. 

Sin, — It  may,  perhaps,  be  a matter  of  interest  to  some 
of  the  number  oi  visitors  to  the  chrysanthemum  show  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who  are  not  already 
aware  of  the  fact,  to  know  that  there  stands  in  them  the 
trunk  of  an  old  sycamore,  or  yew  tree  (I  forget  which), 
that  is  of  ancient  date.  Tradition  tells  us  that  under  the 
Bhade  of  this  tree  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  well  a9  his 
attached  friend,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  not  unfrequently  sat. 
It  is  close  to  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  old  City 
wall,  and  the  site  is,  I think,  introduced  in  one  of  the  acts 
of  Shakspeare’s  play  of  “King  Henry  IV."  The  visitor 
to  the  Temple  Gardens  may  .easily  find  out  this  old  tree 
trunk.  It  stands  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  lawn  of  the 
Inner  Temple  Garden,  looking  towards  the  Thames  and 
the  Embankment.  It  has  an  iron  fence  round  it,  with  a 
good  many  supports,  being  in  a very  broken  condition, 
i have  on  a former  occasion  remarked  that  it  seems  a pity 
that  there  is  no  notice-board  fixed  to  the  tree,  calling  the 
attention  of  passers-by  to  this  interesting  relic  of  bygone 
days. 

The  autumnal  floral  beauty  (the  chrysanthemum)  is 
very  fine  this  year,  both  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  and  will  well  repay  a visit. 

Nathaniel  Wateball. 


Tae  New  Mint. — Ifc  is  now  rumoured  that 
the  Government  has  decided  to  build  the  new 
Mint  on  the  vacant  ground  lying  between  the 
Savoy  and  the  Adelphi- terrace,  belonging  to  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works. 
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IS  AN  ARCHITECT  A JEWELLER  ? 

Sir, — Is  an  architect  a jeweller  ? 0 happy 
thought  ! YeB ! Or,  at  least,  that  is  what  he 
should  be,  but  which,  unfortunately,  is  precisely 
what  he  is  not.  Painting  and  sculpture  are  the 
jewels  which  the  architect  should  be  taught  to 
set.  But  falling,  as  the  architect  has,  upon  evil 
times,  when  painting  and  sculpture  are  not 
appreciated  as  the  jewels,  the  gems,  of  civilisa- 
tion, architecture,  except  in  the  shape  of  pent- 
houses to  protect  us  from  the  weather,  has  no 
raison  d’etre.  There  is  something  about  the 
architect  of  the  present  day  which  would  appear  to 
confirm  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  “reminiscence,” 
for  he  appears  to  have  some  dim  adumbration  of 
what  has  been,  and  that  he  ought  properly  to  be 
the  setter  of  something ; he,  therefore,  sets 
nothingness  with  tawdry.  Not  having  the  higher 
art6  to  assist  him,  to  help  him  to  something  new, 
he  is  content  with  the  time-honoured  dolphin, 
the  festoon,  and  the  scroll  as  ornaments,  and  to 
do  his  little  best  after  a fashion  of  things  that 
have  gone  before. 

Our  friend  in  Nova  Scotia  seems  to  think  that 
our  architects  have  become  Michelangelos  and 
Raffaelles,  and  that  they  are  now  able  to  design 
frescoes  and  glass  windows.  BlesB  his  innocent 
heart  ! Whatever  our  architects  may  have 
accomplished  in  this  way  is  as  yet  unknown  to 
fame.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  have  been  restrained  from  exhibiting  what 
they  may  have  accomplished  in  this  way  by 
being  straight-jacketed  by  their  friends. 

Our  Nova  Scotian  has,  I fear,  hit  upon  his 
most  happy  analogy  by  a fluke  ; for  does  he  not 
know  that  Angelo  and  Raffaelle  were  able  both 
to  design  and  execute  frescoes,  and  yet  that  they 
were  not,  on  this  account,  in  the  least  incapaci- 
tated from  designing  architectural  works  which, 
by  far,  eclipse  the  best  attempts  of  the  present 
day  ? Bristle. 


.ASSAULT  ON  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR’S 
CLERK. 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court,  Richard 
Whaler,  a sculptor,  of  Shepherd’s-bush,  has  been 
brought  before  Mr.  Ingham,  on  a charge  of 
violently  assaulting  Mr.  Wm.  Holditch  Stevens, 
managing  cleik  to  Mr.  Knightley,  district  sur- 
veyor of  Hammersmith,  by  beating  him  about 
the  head  with  a mallet.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
prisoner  was  annoyed  at  the  action  taken  by 
the  district  surveyor  and  his  clerk  with  respect 
to  some  wooden  buildings  belonging  to  the 
prisoner. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Chapman,  a surgeon,  of  Gold- 
hawlc-road,  proved  that  the  injured  man  would 
not  be  able  to  attend  for  another  week. 

Mr.  Waring  hoped  the  magistrate  would  grant 
bail. 

Mr.  Kisch,  who  prosecuted,  objected,  and  read 
an  anonymous  letter  which  Mr.  Knightley  had 
received  through  the  post,  telling  him  to  be 
careful,  as  he  would  be  a corpse,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  poleaxed  and  dipped  in  tar.  He 
(Mr.  Kisch)  believed  it  was  in  the  prisoner’s 
handwriting. 

Mr.  iDgham  said  it  was  a most  serious  assault, 
and  he  should  refuse  bail. 

The  pri  oner  was  then  remanded  for  eight 
days.  


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Grimsby. — At  a meeting  of  the  Grimsby  School 
Board,  cn  the  28th  ult.,  ten  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  school  were  opened,  but  all 
being  found  much  above  the  estimate  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  C.  Bell,  London,  it  was  agreed  to 
defer  the  consideration  of  the  offers  to  a future 
meeting. 

Troqueer.—  At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Troqueer 
School  Board,  held  in  the  Court  House,  Max- 
welltown,  Mr.  Barbour  submitted  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a new  school  near  Maxwelltown 
parish  church.  The  plans  provide  for  300  pupils, 
and  allow  ten  superficial  feet  for  each  child. 
The  estimated  cost  is  2,200Z.  The  plans  were 
approved. 

Loftus  - in  - Cleveland.  — On  the  27th  ult., 
memorial  stones  of  new  schools  at  Carlton  and 
Robin  Hood  were  laid,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Loftus-in-Cleveland  School  Board.  The  schools 
are  identical  in  design,  being  Gothic  in  style, 
and  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  having  open  roofs.  They  are  designed  to 
accommodate  250  children  each,  having  a boys’ 
and  girls’  mixed  school  and  class-room,  and 
infants’  school  and  master’s  house.  The  area 


covered  by  the  premises  is  about  2,600  yards  in 
each  case  ; the  total  cost,  with  land,  being  esti- 
mated at  6,5001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William 
Watson,  of  Wakefield.  The  contractors  for 
Carlton  School  are, — brick  and  stone  work, 
Chapman  & Son  ; joiners,  J.  Gill  & Son  ; slating, 
E.  J.  Rawling ; plastering,  W.  Walsh  & Son ; 
plumbing  and  ironwork,  Mr.  Brook ; painting, 
C.  Barker.  The  contractors  for  Robin  Hood 
School  are, — brick  and  stone,  Illingworth  & 
Verity ; joiner,  W.  Calam ; slating,  Pycock  & 
Son;  plastering,  Walsh  & Son;  plumbing  and 
ironwork,  Mr.  Brook;  painting,  C.  Barker. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hartley  Wintney. — The  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  proposed  school  and  masters’  house, 
Hartley  Witney,  prepared  for  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  by  Mr.  Harry  Pool,  of  Hartley 
Wintney,  have  been  approved  by  the  Education 
Department. 

Battersea. — The  Green-lane  Parochial  Schools, 
High-street,  Battersea,  were  re-opened  on  the 
19th  ult.,  after  enlargement.  The  additions 
include  a large  room,  100  ft.  by  24  ft.,  built  over 
the  old  schools,  with  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories ; 
also  two  large  class-rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Wm.  White,  F.S.A.,  at  a 
cost  of  about  2,000 1.,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gregory, 
of  Station  Works,  Clapham  Junction.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Williams  was  clerk  of  works. 

Upliolland.  — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
National  Schools  at  Upliolland  was  laid  on  the 
23rd  ult.  The  buildings  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate 120  children,  and  will  comprise  a mixed 
school  fcr  boys  and  girls,  with  a large  class- 
room attached ; an  infants’  school-room  ; with 
cloak-room,  lavatory,  and  entrance-porch  for  the 
girls  and  infants,  and  a separate  cap  - room, 
lavatory,  and  entrance-porch  for  the  boyB.  The 
style  will  be  Gothic,  and  the  material  local 
rubble  stone,  faced  with  Bhoddies,  and  relieved 
with  red  stone  bands  and  dressings.  Large  play- 
grounds, with  the  necessary  outbuildings,  will 
be  provided.  The  cost  will  be  about  3, 000J.  Mr. 
Peter  Balmer  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Temple- 
man,  of  Upholland,is  the  builder. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Otley. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Borough, 
gate,  Utley,  was  opened  on  the  13th  ult.  The 
building,  which  will  seat  1,000  persons,  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  has  been  erected  from  a design 
by  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  architect,  York.  The  gallery 
extends  on  all  sides  around  the  pulpit,  and  is 
semicircular  at  the  ends.  The  tie-beams  of  the 
roof  are  visible,  and  form  moulded  panels  at  the 
sides,  with  pendants  at  the  intersections;  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling  is  arched,  and  forms  a raised 
vault  the  full  length  of  the  chapel.  The  wood- 
work is  of  red  and  yellow  pine,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  heating  is  by  Grundy’s  hot-air 
apparatus.  The  building  is  built  of  stone  which 
has  been  brought  from  Messrs.  Whitaker’s 
quarries  at  Hcrsforth.  The  contractors  for  the 
works  are : — For  the  brick  and  stonework,  Messrs. 
Whitaker  & Sons,  Horsforth;  for  the  joiner’s 
woik,  Mr.  Henry  Creaser,  of  York;  lor  the 
plasterer’s  work,  Messrs.  Chaffer,  Otley  ; for  the 
plumbing,  glazing,  and  gasfitting,  Messrs.  Suttle 
& Waddington,  Otley ; for  the  painter’s  work, 
Mr.  E.  Bennett,  Otley ; for  the  smith’s  work, 
Messrs.  Exley  & Son,  Otley ; and  for  the  slater’s 
work,  Mr.  Joseph  Thornton,  Eccleshill.  The  oost 
of  the  building,  inclusive  of  the  site,  is  about 
6,S00Z. 

Middlesbrough. — Trinity  Presbyterian  Church, 
Middlesbrough,  was  opened  on  the  13th  ult. 
The  new  church  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles, 
transepts  and  apse,  the  apse  being  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a boldly-moulded  arch  in  Caen 
stone,  springing  from  carved  corbels  of  the  same 
material.  Communicating  with  the  church  are 
a minister’s  vestry,  session-house,  and  lecture- 
room.  The  style  adopted  is  Early  Decorated. 
The  seats  are  open  benches,  with  sloping  backs 
and  moulded  ends.  The  windows  are  glazed 
withcathedral-tinted  glass  set  in  leadwork.  The 
church  will  at  present  seat  about  550  people, 
which  number  can  be  increased  to  700  by  the 
addition  of  side  galleries.  The  heating  is 
effected  by  means  of  apparatus  supplied  by 
Haden  & Son.  The  total  cost  has  been  about 
3,700 1.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Ross  & Lamb, 
Darlington. On  the  5th  ult.  the  founda- 

tion-stone of  a new  United  Methodist  Free 
Church  was  laid  at  Middlesbrough.  Mr.  E.  Potts, 


of  Oldham,  is  the  architect  of  the  structure 
which  will  be  in  the  Classic  style,  and  built  of 
bricks,  the  front  being  faced  with  pressed  bricks, 
and  relieved  with  stone  dressings.  The  chapel 
will  afford  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor 
for  530  adults.  Galleries  will  run  round  three 
sides  of  the  edifice,  capable  of  seating  470  more, 
making  the  total  sitting  accommodation  sufficient 
for  1,000  persons.  The  schools  at  the  rear  of 
the  chapel  will  be  sufficient  for  350  scholars. 
The  total  cost  of  site,  chapel,  and  schools,  with 
boundary  walls  and  other  expenses,  is  estimated 
at  7.800J. 

Winsford. — Foundation-stones  of  a new  United 
Methodist  Free  Church  at  Winsford,  Cheshire, 
were  laid  on  the  5th  ult.  The  total  cost  of  the 
new  building  will  be  about  2,000Z.  The  brick- 
work and  joinery  have  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
James  Fowles,  and  the  masonry  to  Mr.  Fletcher. 

Matching. — A Congregational  chapel  was 
opened  a few  days  ago  at  Matching  Tye,  Essex. 
It  will  seat  320  persons.  Mr.  George  Perry,  of 
Bishop  Stortford,  was  the  architect  ; and  Mr. 
Burton,  of  Sawbridgewortb,  was  the  builder. 

Hammersmith. — A new  Wesleyan  Methodist 
chapel  has  just  been  erected  at  the  junotion  of 
the  Hammersmith  and  River-court-roads.  It 
consists  of  nave,  aisles,  and  transepts,  and  is  in 
the  Decorated  Gothio  style,  the  principal 
material  used  being  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings.  Sittings  are  provided  on  the 
ground  floor  for  650  persons,  and  for  410  in  the 
galleries,  making  a total  of  1,060.  Messrs. 
Adamson  & Sons,  of  Turnham-green,  were  the 
general  contractors.  The  heating  apparatus 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Grundy ; the  gas- 
fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Brawn  & Downing ; the 
chancel  decorations  were  executed  by  Mr.  Cox, 
of  Southampton-row  ; and  the  stained  windows 
by  Mr.  Jackson,  Hammersmith. 

Chattisham. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
opened  at  Chattisham  on  the  14th  ult.  It  will 
accommodate  about  200  persons.  The  contract 
for  the  work  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Welham, 
of  Hintlesham,  at  4501.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Cattermole  & Eade,  Ipswich. 

Wiclcford. — A new  Congregational  chapel  at 
Wickford,  Essex,  was  opened  on  the  19th  ult. 
Mr.  Charles  Pertwee,  of  Chelmsford,  is  the 
architect. 

Hockley. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Rockley, 
near  Retford,  was  opened  on  the  8th  ult.  The 
structure  has  been  designed  and  erected  by  Mr. 
Theophilus  Wilson,  East  Markham,  at  a cost  if 
about  3001. 

Greig. — A new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  was 
opened  at  Greig,  near  Grosmont,  on  the  10th 
ult.  Mr.  T.  Davies,  of  Hereford,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  J.  Price  was  the  general  contractor. 

Halifax. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Methodist 
New  Connexion  Chapel  in  Queen’s-road,  Halifax, 
was  laid  on  the  2nd  ult.  Mr.  William  Hills,  of 
Leeds,  is  the  architect,  and  the  various  works  re- 
quired in  the  erection  of  the  structure  have  been 
let  to  the  following  firms,  viz. : — Mason’s  and 
excavating  work,  Mr.  Henry  Jenkinson  ; joiner’s 
work,  Mr.  Anthony  Sutcliffe;  plumbing  work, 
Messrs.  Akroyd  & Mills ; slater’s  work,  Messrs. 
Wm.  Pycock  & Son,  Leeds  ; plaster  work,  Mr. 
John  Franks,  Leeds ; and  painter’s  work,  Mr. 
Joseph  Dell. 

Little  Horton. — A new  Congregational  Chapel 
at  Little  Horton,  near  Bradford,  was  opened  on 
the  17th  ult.  The  chapel,  beneath  which  are 
schoolrooms,  is  72  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with  a north  aisle 
46  ft.  by  13  ft.  It  is  seated  with  open  benches 
of  red  deal,  stained  and  varnished,  and  will  ac- 
commodate 440  persons.  The  roof  is  open- 
timbered,  ceiled  at  the  level  of  the  collar- 
beam,  and  the  spandrels  are  enriched  with 
pierced  woodwork.  Externally  the  tower  at 
the  north-west  angle  is  the  most  prominent 
feature.  It  is  60  ft.  in  height,  and  is  built  of 
freestone.  The  front  towards  Thornton-lane  is 
also  built  of  freestone,  and  has  a cornice  with  a 
pediment  over  the  centre  portion.  The  style  is 
Italian.  The  whole  of  the  rooms  are  warmed  by 
hot  air,  from  an  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Taylor  &, 
Parsons.  The  contractors  for  the  building  are  : — 
Messrs.  F.  Barraclough  & Son,  masons;  John 
Moulson  & Son,  joiners ; W.  H.  Hargreaves, 
plasterer ; Sutcliffe  & Wilkinson,  plumbers  and 
glaziers;  James  Smithies,  slater ; and  Boyes  & 
Daw'aon,  painters.  The  building  has  been 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F. 
Healey,  architects. 

New  castle- on-Tyne. — The  new  Danish  Lutheran 
Church  of  St.  Johanne,  Maple-street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  was  consecrated  on  the  19th  ult.  The 
site  is  a commanding  one  at  the  corner  of  Maple- 
street  and  Waverley- terrace.  The  church,  which 
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is  built  of  stone,  consists  of  a nave  and  short  [ 
chancel,  with  a tower  at  the  north-east  corner, 
surmounted  by  a lantern  and  a slated  spire. 
The  style  is  Early  English.  The  contracts  for 
building  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  for  mason’s  work;  Mr.  Jas.  Miller  for  joiner’s 
work;  Mr.  Place,  of  Shields,  for  slating;  Mr. 
Wallace,  for  plastering;  Mr.  Manderson,  for 
plumbing  ; Messrs.  J.  & G.  Laidler,  for  painting 
and  glazing;  and  Mr.  Falconer,  for  ironfounder’s 
work.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Ilaswell,  of 
North  Shields.  Mr.  Welford  acted  aB  clerk  of 
the  works. 

Ipswich. — The  memorial -stone  of  a new  Baptist 
Chapel  at  Ipswich  was  laid  by  Sir  Morton  Peto 
on  the  21st  ult.  The  new  building,  which  will 
replace  the  old  Burlington  Chapel,  will  occupy  a 
Bite  fronting  the  London-road,  and  will  cost  about 
5,000Z.,  the  accommodation  to  be  provided  being 
for  1,000  persons.  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon  is  the 
architect,  the  contractors  being  Messrs.  E.  & 
E.  C.  Gibbons. 

Kilmuir  Easter. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Free  Church  in  the  parish  of  Kilmuir  Easter, 
Inverness,  was  laid  on  the  27th  ult.  The  old 
ohurch,  which  had  become  unsafe,  has  been 
pulled  down.  Messrs.  Munro,  Alness,  are  con- 
tractors for  the  mason  work. 

Banff. — Messrs.  Ellis  & Wilson,  architects, 
Aberdeen,  have  submitted  plans  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Free  Church,  Banff;  108  additional 
sittings  are  to  be  provided,  at  a cost  of  1,2001. 

Sketty. — The  firBt  Btone  of  a new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  at  Sketty  was  laid  on  the  21st  ult.  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Vivian,  M.P.  The  style  of  the  chapel 
will  be  Gothic,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Joseph 
Totton,  of  Swansea,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  J. 
Gwyn,  Sketty. 

Bromley.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at  Bromley  (Kent),  on 
the  19th  ult.  The  style  is  Early  English,  and 
the  material  used  is  Kentish  rag,  with  facings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  W.  rocock. 
The  building  is  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of  3,180Z., 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Grubb,  of  Bromley,  and  will 
accommodate  600  persons. 

Worksop.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Church  and  Schools  has  been  laid 
at  Worksop.  The  building  is  in  the  Early  Gothic 
style,  the  church  being  divided  into  a nave  and 
aisles  by  stone  columns  and  arches.  The  cost 
will  be  about  3,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Tait, 
of  Leicester,  and  the  contractors  Messrs,  lledfern 
& Son,  of  Worksop. 

Great  Malvern. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Church  at  Great  Malvern  has 
been  laid.  It  is  planned  to  seat  500  persons, 
and  is  in  the  Middle  Pointed  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  cost  will  be  4,5001.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
Meredith,  of  Gloucester. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 

West  Cornforth. — A new  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  was  opened  on 
the  18th  ult.,  at  West  Cornforth,  near  Ferry-hill. 
The  north  gable  abuts  on  the  high  road,  and, 
rising  to  a height  of  70  ft.  from  the  ground,  is 
the  gilded  stone  cross  on  the  apex  of  the  bell- 
turret.  A porch  or  nartbex,  near  the  width  of 
the  edifice,  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  the 
north  facade.  Divided  from  the  church  by  a 
moulded  arch,  32  ft.  high,  is  the  large  apsidal 
sanctuary,  and  adjoining  are  the  sacristy  and 
presbytery  for  the  priests.  The  walls  of  the 
ohuroh  are  boarded  to  the  height  of  5 ft.,  and  the 
seats  consist  of  open  benches  of  pitch  pine.  The 
length  of  the  church  is  100  ft.  by  36  ft.  wide. 
The  style  adopted  is  Thirteenth-century  Gothic. 
The  whole  has  been  designed  and  superintended 
by  Mr.  Richard  Robinson,  architect,  Darlington, 
and  carried  out  by  the  following  contractors  : — 
Joiner’s  work,  Messrs.  Bridges  & Robson,  of 
Hartlepool ; Blating,  Mr.  Atkinson, of  Darlington; 
plumber's  woik,  Mr.  Lishman,  of  Darlington; 
brick  and  stone  work,  Mr.  H.  Hogarth,  West 
Cornforth ; and  plaster  work,  Mr.  Maonamara, 
West  Cornforth. 

Oxford. — The  new  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  has  been  built  by  the  Jesuit  Order  at 
Oxford,  is  to  be  conseorated  on  the  23rd  inst. 
The  new  churoh  stands  about  40  ft.  back  from  the 
Woodstook-road,  and  is  designed  in  the  simplest 
and  severest  style  of  Early  English  architecture. 
It  consists  of  a nave  with  shallow  side-aisles,  and 
a dwarf  chancel.  It  is  about  130  ft.  in  length, 
and  from  35  ft.  to  40  ft.  broad.  It  is  lofty,  with 
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an  open  wooden  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  a series 
of  large  windows  in  the  clearstory.  There  are 
two  side-chapels.  The  ohurch  is  to  be  dedicated 
to  St.  Aloysius,  and  its  architect  is  Mr.  Charles 
Hanson. 

Brighton. — The  Roman  Catholio  church  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  Bristol-road,  Brighton,  was 
reopened  on  the  31st  ult.,  after  considerable 
alteration  and  extension.  The  extension  of  the 
church  has  been  effected  by  lengthening  it  60  ft. 
northward,  so  that  it  has  now  a total  length  of 
116  ft.,  and  will  seat  about  500  worshippers  on 
the  floor  space.  The  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  from  designs  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Robert 
Blount,  of  London ; the  clerk  of  the  works  being 
Mr.  J.  T.  Carew.  The  builders  were  Messrs. 
Patching  & Webber,  of  Portland-street,  the  con- 
tract sum  amounting  to  about  2.000Z.,  the  fit- 
tings involving  an  expenditure  of  some  500Z.  in 
addition. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  In- 
stitute, held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  9,  Con- 
duit-street, Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  decease  of  the  following  members  was 
announced: — D.  A.  Cobbett  and  H.  H.  Vale 
(Fellows),  and  J.  H.  Stevens  (Associate).  Several 
donations  of  books,  &o.,  for  the  library  were  an- 
nounced, and  the  following  new  members  were 
elected  : — Mr.  Lloyd  Taylor,  of  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Mr.  William  Pain,  of  3,  Whitehall,  as 
Fellows ; and  Mr.  E.  H.  Horne,  of  47,  Old 
Broad. street,  as  Associate. 

The  Secretary  called  attention  to  some  speci- 
mens of  Mexioan  onyx  marble,  which  were 
exhibited.  One  peculiarity  of  the  material  was 
that,  owing  to  its  laminated  structure,  it  could 
be  split  into  very  thin  slabs.  Mr.  MoVicar 
Anderson  remarked  that  it  was  a very  beautiful 
material,  and  one  capable  of  being  used  for 
interior  decoration  with  very  great  effect.  Being 
a new  material,  however,  he  oould  not  speak  as 
to  its  durability. 

Mr.  Boulnois  then  proceeded  to  read  a short 
description  of  the  building  proposed  to  be  erected 
for  the  “Exposition  Universal”  at  Madrid,  from 
designs  furnished  by  M.  Colibert,  a pupil  of 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc.  The  building  was  specially 
designed  with  the  view  of  ultimately  costing  the 
Spanish  Government  nothing  for  its  erection. 
The  building  consists  on  plan  of  a vast  paral- 
lelogram, terminating  at  one  in  a hemicycle, 
and  occupying  an  area  of  nearly  400,000 
superficial  feet.  The  extent  of  the  building 
could  be  increased  indefinitely  by  prolonging 
the  hemicycle.  The  interior  consisted  of 
five  parallel  galleries  of  different  dimensions. 
Each  of  these  parallel  Btrips  would  be  allotted 
to  different  countries,  the  same  classes  of  objects 
exhibited  by  each  country  being  brought  together 
for  comparison  by  a transverse  arrangement. 
The  materials  of  the  building  would  be  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  roofed  partly  with  glass,  and  partly 
with  the  light  tiles  of  the  country.  Each  com- 
partment of  the  building  would  be  insulated  in 
its  construction,  one  or  more  of  such  compart- 
ments being  suitable  for  railway  stations,  oovered 
markets,  rotundas,  locomotive  sheds,  &o., — build- 
ings which  were  at  present  very  much  wanted 
in  SpaiD.  When  the  Exhibition  terminated,  these 
compartments  would  be  taken  down  and  sold, 
the  purchase-money  recouping  the  Government 
for  the  cost  of  erection. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  remarked  that  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  for  the  exhibits  was  not  new ; it 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  had 
been  tried  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  and 
whioh,  in  his  opinion,  was  a conspicuous  failure. 

Mr.  Boulnois  replied  that  the  method  of 
arrangement  was  only  a collateral  advantage  of 
the  building  he  had  described,  and  for  this  no 
merit  was  claimed ; it  was  the  method  of  build- 
ing so  that  the  structure  might  be  entirely 
utilised  for  other  purposes  when  the  exhibition 
was  concluded  which  was  claimed  as  worthy  of 
attention. 

Mr.  R.  Popplewell  Pullan  then  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Decoration  of  Basilicas  and  Byzantine 
Churches,”  of  which  we  give  the  Bubstanco  on 
a previous  page. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, — 

Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  of  the  British  Museum,  said 
there  was  a mosque  at  Constantinople  which 
was  not  generally  known  to  have  been  a Byzan- 
tine church ; it  was  very  near  to  the  building 
sometimes  called  the  Palace  of  Belisarius.  It 
was  full  of  mosaios,  not  quite  covered  with 


whitewash,  and  was  well  worth  a visit,  even  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  popu- 
lace. Mr.  Pullan  had  alluded  to  the  facing  of 
coarser  materials  with  a finer  material  such 
as  stucco.  It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  generally 
known  that  the  ancients  adopted  this  practice 
very  largely  and  very  successfully.  In  the  course 
of  his  investigations  at  Halicarnassus  he  had 
come  across  specimens  of  the  ancient  stucco, 
which  was  made  of  fine  white  marble,  pounded, 
and  painted  on  the  surface.  He  had  picked 
specimens  of  it  out  of  the  watercourses  of  the 
street  with  the  ancient  patterns  in  colour  still 
upon  them ; and  he  believed  there  was  no  doubt 
that  Rhodes,  which  was  so  celebrated  for  its 
symmetry,  was  built  with  coarse  stone  faced  with 
white  stucco.  He  had  also,  ia  the  course  of  his 
investigations,  discovered  many  imitations  of 
marble,  somewhat  resembling  scagliola.  In  the 
Grmco-Roman  basement  of  the  British  Museum 
(which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  very  littlo  better 
than  a cellar),  there  was  a large  collection  of 
pavements  taken  up  at  Carthage  and  Halicar- 
nassus. They  were  probably  of  about  tbe  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era  in  date,  and, 
though  rude  in  drawing,  yet  as  specimens  of  com- 
bination of  colour  they  were  not  unworthy  of 
attention. 

Mr.  Cockerell  said  that  the  use  of  stuooo 
as  a decorative  material  in  anoient  times, 
was  not  confined  to  the  East ; it  was  to 
be  seen  in  Italy,  as  in  the  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Yesta  at  Tivoli.  There  was 
also  a very  remarkable  specimen  in  Sicily  at 
Girgenti.  It  consisted  of  a small  temple,  whioh 
was  probably  pulled  down  by  the  iconoclasts,  and 
remained  in  ruins  until  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  a German  artist  got  permission  to  put  some 
of  the  columns  up  again,  after  being  thrown  down 
for  perhaps  1,800  years.  The  stucco  on  the 
columns  remained  so  perfect  that  when  the 
columns  were  pieced  together  the  joints  were 
scarcely  visible,  and  there  was  a fine  polish  on 
the  surface. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  suggested  that  probably  the 
chief  reason  for  employing  stucco  on  the  temples 
of  Sicily  was  that  the  stone  of  the  locality 
did  not  permit  of  fine  mouldings  being  obtained, 
as  in  the  temples  of  Greece. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said  the  same  thing  was  to 
be  seen  in  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  these  were 
examples  to  be  imitated. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Pullan  for  his  paper,  said 
that  the  principle  of  using  positive  colours, 
relieved  by  black  and  white,  was  a most  valuable 
one  to  the  colourist,  and  one  that  ought  to  be 
more  generally  followed  than  at  present.  Mr. 
Pullan  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  red  and  buff 
brick  for  interior  church  walls,  but  such  mate- 
rials, it  should  be  remembered,  afforded  a very 
good  groundwork  for  decoration,  especially 
in  this  country,  where  there  had  been  so 
many  disastrous  failures  with  every  description 
of  plaster. 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  the  feeling 
of  the  last  speaker  that  the  brickwork  so  often 
seen  in  our  churches  should  be  intended  only  as 
a groundwork  for  decoration,  although  some  of 
it,  he  was  afraid,  never  would  be  decorated,  and 
seemed  as  if  it  was  never  intended  to  b& 
decorated. 

Mr.  Boulnois  described  Mr.  Pullan’s  church  at 
Bavenoas  being  very  successful  in  its  treatment. 
On  the  subjeot  of  stucco,  he  remembered  a dis- 
cussion in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  between 
Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  and  Mr.  Talbot  Bury  as  to 
how  far  the  Btucco  had  originally  extended  in 
the  anoient  ohurch  of  Little  Maplestead. 

Mr.  Crace  having  said  a few  words, 

Sir  Gilbert  Soott,  in  putting  the  motion,  which 
was  afterwards  carried,  said  he  corroborated  Mr. 
Pullan’s  remarks  as  to  the  extreme  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  decorated  buildings  he  had  de- 
scribed. As  to  the  use  of  stucco,  he  thought 
that  it  was  only  to  be  objected  to  when  it  was 
treated  in  the  speculating  builder’s  manner ; 
he  did  not  think  any  one  was  such  a purist  as  to 
object  to  stucco  in  the  abstract.  That  stucco 
was  anciently  used  there  wa3  ample  evidence. 
Some  years  ago  he  was  making  a survey  of  the 
ohurches  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  estate  in 
Nottinghamshire,  and  he  found  invariably  that 
the  earliest  parts  of  the  church  had  stucco,  or 
traces  of  stucoo,  upon  them.  As  to  the  use  of 
veneers  or  Blabs  of  marble,  they  were  perfectly 
legitimate,  so  long  as  they  were  placed  vertically, 
and  not  made  to  look  as  if  they  were  solid 
blocks. 
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BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  twenty-eighth  anniversary  festival  in  aidof 
the  funds  of  this  Institution  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day, 11th  inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s, 
Mr.  John  Aird,  jun.,  president  of  the  Institution, 
in  the  chair,  supported  by  Colonel  Beresford, 
M.P.,  Mr.  George  Plucknett  (Cubitt  & Co.),  Mr. 
Charles  Lucas,  Mr.  Thomas  Lucas,  and  other 
friends  of  the  Institution  to  the  number  of  about 
280.  The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having 
been  duly  honoured, 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “The  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,’’ 
remarked  that  the  object  which  they  were  met 
to  promote  was  one  worthy  of  the  utmost  sup- 
port of  all  who  were  connected  with  building 
and  the  associated  trades.  The  Institution  was 
certainly  entitled  to  greater  support  than  it  re- 
ceived. There  were  at  the  present  time  forty- 
three  pensioners  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution, 
twenty-three  women  and  twenty  men,  the  men 
receiving  241.,  and  the  women  20Z.  per  annum. 
Many  of  the  pensioners  were  once  prosperous, 
if  not  affluent,  but  suoh  were  the  vicissitudes 
and  risks  of  the  building  trade  that  they 
had  become  reduced  in  circumstances.  He 
could  vouch  for  it,  from  personal  acquaintance, 
that  the  Institution  was  most  economically  and 
judiciously  managed,  and  no  candidates’  names 
were  submitted  to  the  subscribers  until  the  cases 
were  thoroughly  sifted  and  inquired  into.  There 
were  at  the  present  time  five  applicants  for 
admission  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  but  he 
regretted  to  say  that  with  the  present  resources 
of  the  charity  there  were  only  vacancies  for  two. 
In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  alluded,  in  terms  of 
deep  regret,  to  the  great  loss  which  had  been  sus- 
tained by  the  death,  a short  time  ago,  of  Mr. 
Cozens,  the  founder  of  the  Institution.  Mr. 
Cozens  was  a most  benevolent  man,  the  found- 
ing of  the  Institution  being  only  one  of  his  many 
philanthropic  labours.  The  Institution  had  sus- 
tained another  great  loss  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Harris,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  the 
active  and  zealous  secretary  to  the  Institution. 
This  was  a loss  which,  for  a time  at  any  rate, 
seemed  to  be  well-nigh  irreparable,  and  the 
Institution  could  not  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  for  the  disinterested  manner 
in  which  he  had  acted  as  secretary  pro  tern. 
since  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris.  Now  that  they 
had  elected  a new  secretary  in  the  person  of 
Major  Brutton,  they  might  soon  hope  to  be  going 
on  smoothly  again.  It  was  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  build- 
ing trades  did  not  devote  their  spare  capital 
and  energy  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  similar  societies  for  themselves  : their 
money  would  be  far  more  profitably  invested 
than  in  promoting  strikes. 

The  toast  was  received  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  Charles  Lucas  next  proposed  “ The  Chair- 
man and  President,”  alluding  to  him  as  “ Honest 
John  Aird,”  the  name  by  which  he  was  fami- 
liar to  all  who  knew  him  best.  Mr.  Lucas  also 
alluded  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  Cozens  and  Mr. 
Harris,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  Mr.  Stirling’s 
great  services  to  the  Institution.  He  considered, 
however,  that  the  Institution  was  very  inade- 
quately supported.  Considering  the  vastness  of 
the  industries  connected  with  building,  a single 
firm  sometimes  employing  as  many  as  10,000 
men,  it  was  not  creditable  that  they  should  have, 
election  after  election,  to  send  away  two  or  three 
applicants  for  20Z.  a year. 

The  chairman  having  replied,  Mr.  Dines  pro- 
posed  “ The  Vice  - Presidents  and  Trustees,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Russell  Free- 
man, who  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lucas  next  proposed  “ The 
Treasurer”  (Mr.  Geo.  Plucknett),  who,  in  reply, 
said  that  the  Institution  had,  at  the  time  he  was 
speaking,  funded  property  to  the  amount  of 
18,4001.,  and  he  hoped  that  when  the  subscrip- 
tions had  been  announced  there  would  be  upwards 
of  19,000Z.  It  was  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
they  should  not  have  to  turn  away  eligible  and 
deserving  candidates  for  the  bounty  of  the 
Institution,  and  it  was  no  less  desirable  that 
the  amount  of  the  pensions  awarded  should  be 
slightly  increased. 

Several  long  lists  of  subscriptions  were  next 
read,  including  521.  10s.  by  Messrs.  John  Aird 
& SonB,  52Z.  10s.  by  Sir  John  Kelk,  and  50Z.  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Shuttleworth,  the  total 
amount  subscribed  being  8691.  5s.  6d.,  the  chair- 
man’s list  alone  amounting  to  491Z.  9s.  The 
total  amount  subscribed  was  unusually  large. 

Mr.  Rogers  proposed  “ The  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 


Arding,  who  briefly  responded  j and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Macey  proposed  “ The  Directors  and  Stewards,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Nichol- 
son, who,  in  responding,  proposed  a special  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling  for  his  services 
to  the  Institution.  Mr.  Stirling  acknowledged 
the  compliment. 

Mr.  Charles  Lucas  said  that  with  the  amount 
just  subscribed  the  Institution  had  now  funded 
property  to  the  extent  of  19,300Z.  He  should 
very  much  like  to  see  it  made  up  to  20,000Z.  at 
once,  and  therefore  he,  on  behalf  of  his  firm, 
would  volunteer  to  be  good  for  1001.  towards  the 
700Z.  required,  if  six  other  gentlemen  would  give 
100Z.  each. 

Mr.  Plucknett  said  that  his  firm  (Cubitt  & 
Co.)  would  promise  another  100Z. 

There  were  no  further  responses  to  Mr. 
Lucas’s  suggestion,  but  it  was  stated  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  get  the  remaining  500Z.  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 


ANOTHER  DIFFICULTY  AT  HASTINGS. 

The  question  of  building  a new  town-hall  at 
Hastings  has  not  yet  passed  out  of  the  stage  of 
public  discussion.  The  blundering  of  the  past 
year  has  just  reached  further  development.  A 
few  days  ago  the  town  council  received  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  public  offices  in  accordance 
with  plans  selected  out  of  two  competitions. 
Two  sites  had  been  chosen  : the  last  on  a swamp, 
with  40  ft.  depth  of  soft  wet  clay-mud  above  the 
rock.  Instead  of  the  foundations  costing  2,000Z., 
as  allowed  by  the  council,  the  lowest  tender  for 
that  portion  of  the  work  is  4,480Z.,  and  increasing 
in  amount  up  to  7.000Z.  The  idea  of  putting 
such  a sum  out  of  sight,  in  concrete,  has  aroused 
a feeling  in  favour  of  purchasing  a large  piece 
of  ground  in  a more  eligible  position,  and  now 
occupied  by  the  Castle  Hotel  and  its  adjuncts. 
The  proposal  having  been  received  very  warmly, 
at  a recent  public  dinner  a requisition  was  got 
up,  and  after  obtaining  a number  of  influential 
signatures,  was  presented  to  the  mayor.  His 
worship  immediately  called  a town  meeting, 
which  was  both  largely  and  influentially 
attended.  A motion  in  favour  of  the 
Castle  Hotel  site  was  met  by  an  amend- 
ment, approving  of  the  selection  made  by  the 
council.  This  was  negatived  by  a majority  of 
about  250,  and  the  original  motion  was  carried 
with  cheers.  During  the  meeting  it  was  stated 
that  the  lowest  tender  for  the  superstructure 
was  a little  over  19.000Z.,  the  council  having 
allotted  1S,000Z.  for  that  purpose.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  lowest  tender,  taking  building 
and  foundation  jointly,  was  26,780Z.  There  were 
seven  tenders  sent  in,  but  the  figures  have  not 
been  made  known, — except  to  a chosen  few,- 
because  the  building  committee  have  asked  the 
council  to  give  further  time  for  consideration  of 
the  report. 


in  two.  The  prices  are  not  filled  in,  so  that  we 
are  unable  to  judge  how  they  Btand  in  that 
respect  as  compared  with  English  manufactures, 
"he  book  before  us  can  scarcely  fail  to  make 
Messrs.  Mallory,  Wheeler,  & Co.  talked  about, 
and  that,  we  apprehend,  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  they  have  in  view. 


COPYRIGHT  AT  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — A question  having  been  raised  in  more 
than  one  of  the  professional  journals  respecting 
the  course  adopted  by  the  secretary  of  this  In- 
stitute in  reference  to  the  publication  of  our 
president’s  opening  address  on  the  1st  inst.,  I 
am  requested  to  inform  you  that  the  Council, 
before  whom  the  matter  has  been  laid,  having 
heard  the  secretary’s  explanation  on  the  subject 
referred  to,  express  their  entire  concurrence 
with  the  course  taken  by  him  in  carrying  out 
the  instructions  contained  in  the  following  reso- 
tion  passed  by  the  Council  on  the  22nd  January, 
1872 : — 

“ Resolved, — That  for  the  future  the  rules  as  to  the 
copyright  of  Sessional  Papers,  laid  down  in  Bye-law  45, 
Section  XL,  be  maintained,  and  that  it  be  left  to  the 
secretary  to  arrange  how  and  when  abstracts  from  such 
papers  shall  be  furnished  to  the  professional  journals.” 

The  Council  request  mo  to  furnish  you  with  a 
copy  of  this  resolution,  to  prevent  any  further 
misunderstanding  on  the  subject. 

Fred.  P.  Cockerell,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  official  returns  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  importations  of  timber  at  the  principal 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years 
1874  and  1873  have  just  been  issued.  One  point 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  vast  trade  of  London  in 
comparison  with  other  emporiums  of  the  timber 
traffic. 

The  stream  of  prosperity  which  set  in  towards 
the  fall  of  1872  seems  to  have  attained  its 
highest  level  in  the  autumn  of  1873.  It  is  true 
the  imports  of  the  following  year  rose  still 
higher,  just  as  when  a river  overflows  its 
banks  on  a high  spring  tide  it  continues 
to  deluge  the  land  for  some  time  after  the  ebb 
has  begun.  The  surplus  and  breakwater  of  the 
previous  year,  represented  by  an  unusual  number 
of  floating  cargoes  detained  abroad,  completely 
bore  down  all  opposition  when  they  came  upon 
the  market  in  the  following  spring  ; and  prices 
gave  way  in  all  directions,  carrying  with  them 
many  a bulwark  and  buttress  in  the  trade,  which 
had  been  previously  believed  capable  of  bearing 
any  amount  of  strain  that  was  likely  to  be  pub 
upon  them. 

ENGLAND. 


A BIG  THING  IN  TRADE.BOOKS. 

Securely  packed  in  a deal  box,  comes  to  us 
from  the  other  side  of  the  wide  Atlantic,  certainly 
the  most  extravagant  trade-book  we  have  ever 
seen.  It  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Mallory,  Wheeler, 

& Co.,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  illustrates 
on  about  300  pp.  of  fine  thick  paper,  royal  folio, 
the  door  locks,  knobs,  padlocks,  and  other  fasten- 
ings manufactured  by  them,  in  exaot  fac  simile, 
and  full  size.  The  iron,  steel,  nickel,  brass, 
copper,  bell-metal,  lacquered  and  japanned  work, 
silver  plate  and  porcelain,  that  enter  into  the 
combination  of  locks,  handles,  and  escutcheons, 
are  set  forth  in  their  proper  colours.  Each  kind 
of  polished  metal  is  represented  by  a different 
coloured  bronze.  The  management  of  this  bronze 
work  is  excellent,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
employed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  twenty  pounds  of  pure  silver  bronze, 
costing  50  dols.  per  pound,  have  been  used 
on  the  book.  We  are  told  that  the  printing 
of  the  book  occupied  three  of  R.  Hoe  & Co.’s 
new  stop  - cylinder  presses  for  about  one 
year.  There  were  2,000  copies  printed,  and  we 
understand  that  the  value  of  the  work,  com- 
pleted, is  about  80,000  dols. ; or  8Z.  each  copy. 
To  make  the  book  American  throughout,  the 
leather  used  for  binding  is  made  from  Yankee 
cowhide.  The  firm  has  been  established  forty 
years,  and  Messrs.  Mallory  claim  that  brass 
and  wrought  and  malleable  iron  are  mostly 
used  in  the  interior  construction  of  their  locks. 
Common  cast  iron  is  in  no  case  relied  upon, 
except  where  the  part  is  so  heavy  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  failure.  The  keys  mostly  fold 


Newcastle . 
Grimsby  .. 
Hartlepool. 

Leith  .... 
Greenock. . 

nug 


Hews  Timber. 


1874. 


1873 


Loads.  Loads 
317.778  | 223,332 
209,345  206.407 
107,181  123,097 
100,499  99,602 
97,401  100,564 
163,433  . 161,770 


107,071 
213,324 
SCOTLAND. 
14.315  I 71,876  1 


291,221 
104  580 
111,945 
171.792 


L.36L687 

732,005 


1,181.921 

079,355 

414,918 

204,182 

212.509 

3:33,502 


mouth  . . 1 09,238  , 59.771  I 99,504  I 111,643  I 
IRELAND. 

ublin  ....I  17,653  1 24,985  1 49.474  I 50.972  1 

ellast ....  I 23.447  14,609  54.130  41,534 


TOTAL  FOB  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1874.  1873. 

Hewn  timber  (loads) 2,446,525  2,077,982 

Sawn  or  split  timber  (loads)  ...  3,841,011  3,434,160 

Total 6,2S7,536  5,512,142 


“ Payment  in  Kind  ” for  “ Lending  a 
Hand.”— The  case  of  Winter  v.  Carter,  heard  at 
the  Brompton  County  Court  on  the  12th  inst., 
before  Mr.  Serjeant  Wheeler,  was  a claim  for 
1Z.  ISs.,  for  work  done.  Plaintiff  said  he  was 
employed  as  a plumber  for  the  defendant,  who, 
after  he  had  done  the  work,  refused  to  pay  him, 
because  he  said  he  had  been  giving  the  labourers 
the  lead  chippings.  He  admitted  that  be  bad 
given  one  of  the  labourers  about  2 lb.  of  lead  for 
“ lending  him  a hand,”  but  that  was  iu  the  in- 
terest of  defendant.  His  Honour  observed  that 
that  admission  put  an  end  to  the  case.  He  had 
disposed  of  his  master’s  property,  and  his  verdict 
1 was  for  the  defendant. 
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The  Denbigh  Reredos  Case— The  awards 
of  Dr.  Stephens,  Q.C.,  and  Dr.  Deane,  Q.C., 
arbitrators  respectively  for  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  and  the  Building  Committee  of 
Denbigh  New  Church,  in  the  long-pending 
reredoB  dispute,  were  announced  on  the  12th 
inst.  Both  arbitrators  pronounced  the  reredos 
illegal.  The  awards  set  forth  that  a cross  by 
itself,  or  the  Saviour’s  image  by  itself,  is  .not 
illegal ; but  joined  together,  and  if  the  Saviour 
is  represented  as  extended  upon  the  Cross,  it 
becomes  illegal,  because  such  representation  is 
liable  to  lead  to  superstition,  and  teach  pious 
worshippers  to  adopt  an  image.  The  Denbigh 
reredos  they  consider  especially  open  to  this 
objection  because  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  are 
women  adoring  the  dying  Saviour.  The  arbi- 
trators, therefore,  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
central  compartment  of  the  reredos  illegal. 
The  committee  will  accept  this  decision,  and 
either  remove  the  whole  reredos,  which  cost 
5001.,  and  is  richly  sculptured,  or  the  central 
compartment. 

« Building  ” on  Rubbish- Shoots  at  Stoke 
Newington.  — In  a recent  number  of  the 
Builder  (p.  937)  we  referred  to  some  houses  in 
course  of  erection  in  Defoe-road,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, as  likely  to  provo  hotbeds  of  fever.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Hackney  District  Board 
of  Works,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Dr.  Tripe,  medical 
officer  of  health,  reported  that  he  had  visited  the 
houses  in  question,  and  he  found  that  in  accord- 
ance with  his  promise  the  builder  was  laying 
down  a bed  of  concrete  over  the  entire  area,  with 
a view  to  preventing  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  buildings.  At  the  same  time  he 
discovered  that  more  dust  was  being  shot  into 
large  holes  in  vacant  land  in  the  same  thorough- 
fare, but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  He 
had  written  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  directing 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  fine  siftings  of 
house  refuse  were  being  mixed  with  the  mortar 
employed  in  the  construction  of  buildings  in  this 
district,  and  he  had  received  a reply  to  the  effect 
that  the  Board  were  desirous  of  preventing  the 
continuance  of  this  objectionable  practice. 

The  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  — The 
commissioners  appointed  in  1868  to  inquire  into 
the  best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of 
rivers,  having  concluded  their  labours,  have  now 
published  their  sixth  and  final  report.  The  first 
part  explains  the  mode  of  investigation  which 
the  commissioners  have  followed  in  the  chemical 
examination  of  the  various  samples  of  water,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  the  analytical 
tables.  The  second  part  relates  to  the  classifi- 
cation and  chemical  composition  of  drinking- 
water.  The  third  part  discusses  several  con- 
siderations of  special  importance  in  connexion 
with  the  wholesomeness  of  certainkinds  of  water. 
The  fourth  part  describes  the  condition  of  the 
water  supplied  to  the  metropolis,  to  a large 
number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  rural 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  the  residences 
of  her  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

The  West  Front  of  Lincoln  Minster. — 

The  Lincoln  Gazette  states  that  the  report  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  C.E.,  who  was 
deputed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln  to 
report  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  west  front 
of  the  Minster,  entirely  confirms  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  the  Cathedral  architect. 
Mr.  Barlow  does  not  agree  in  the  desirability  of 
an  attempt  to  force  the  western  front  back  into 
its  original  vertical  position,  but  represents  in 
the  strongest  way  the  importance  of  putting 
the  great  stairoase  of  the  south-western  tower 
and  the  whole  of  the  western  front  into  a better 
state  of  security  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  Neither  gentleman 
considers  that  the  foundations  are  in  the  least 
insecure. 

The  Drainage  of  Dublin.— On  the  15th 
inst.,  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  counsel  for 
the  Solicitor-General,  at  the  instance  of  John 
M'Evoy  and  John  MTnglis,  applied  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  from  making  an  application  to 
Parliament  for  a Bill  for  extending  the  borrow- 
ing  powers  and  continuing  the  compulsory  pro- 
vision of  the  Dublin  Main  Drainage  Act.  The 
solicitor  for  the  Corporation  applied  for  an  ad- 
journment, and  the  opposing  counsel  consented, 
on  condition  that  the  defendants  should  not 
incur  any  farther  expenses  in  relation  to  the 
Bill  pending  the  adjournment. 


The  Ramsgate  Surveyorship.— No  fewer 
than  sixty-five  candidates  have  applied  for  the 
appointment  (rendered  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Mr.  Ellice- Clark,  who  has  been  appointed 
town  surveyor  of  Derby)  of  surveyor  to  the 
Ramsgate  Local  Board  of  Health.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  testimonials 
reduced  the  number,  first  of  all  to  thirteen,  and 
then,  by  the  exhaustive  system  of  voting,  to  the 
following  six  :— A.W.  Conquest,  Clapham  ; G.  W. 
Dixon,  Beccles,  Suffolk  ; B.  M.  Hiscocks,  Wands- 
worth ; R.  H.  Inch,  Croydon ; C.  McCallum, 
Dover ; and  A.  W.  Mulling,  Manchester.  This 
number  was  reduced  to  four  by  the  Board  at  its 
meeting  on  the  9th  inst.,  viz.,  Messrs.  Conquest, 
Hiscocks,  Inch,  and  McCallum. 

School  Board  Offices.— Sir  Andrew  Fair- 
bairn,  chairman  of  the  Leeds  School  Board,  re- 
cently had  an  interview  with  Sir  F.  R.  Sandford, 
secretary  to  the  Education  Department,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  Government 
would  be  disposed  to  assist  in  carrying  a Bill  for 
obtaining  the  powers  which  the  Leeds  and  other 
Boards  are  anxious  to  have  in  providing  perma- 
nent offices.  The  secretary  said  their  lordships 
would  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Leeds 
Board  being  in  a position  to  move  in  the  matter 
by  a private  Bill,  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable 
to  give  notice  of  one.  The  Board  has  resolved 
to  introduce  a private  Bill  in  the  coming  Bession. 

The  Studio  of  the  late  J.  Birnie  Philip. 
We  have  pleasure  in  mentioning  that  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Philip  has  arranged  to  carry  on  the  studio  of  her 
late  husband,  Mr.  John  Birnie  Philip,  under  the 
management  of  Signor  Fucigna,  for  many  years 
Mr.  J.  B.  Philip’s  chief  assistant  modeller.  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  Mr.  W.  Calder  Marshall,  and  Mr. 
John  R.  Clayton,  having  inspected  several 
original  models  executed  by  Signor  Fucigna, 
comprising  colossal  heads,  a sketch  for  a bas- 
relief  for  the  reredos  of  Lightcliffe  Church, 
Halifax,  and  a classical  figure,  have  testified  as 
to  his  ability  as  a sculptor,  and  to  complete  the 
commissions  left  unfinished  by  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Birnie  Philip  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Chimney  Construction.  — Lord  Shaftes- 
bury’s recent  appeal  on  behalf  of  climbing  boys 
has  already  borne  fruit.  A master  builder  was 
summoned  before  the  Huddersfield  magistrates, 
a few  days  since,  for  not  having  built  a chimney 
in  accordance  with  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  of 
It  was  contended  for  defendant  that  there 


Castleford  and  Whitwood  Drainage.— At 

a meeting  of  the  joint  Boards  of  Castleford  and 
Whitwood,  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  Messrs.  M. 
Paterson,  of  Dewsbury,  and  Wm.  Wheaten,  of 
Leeds,  were  appointed  engineers  to  carry  out 
the  combined  drainage  scheme  for  the  two  dis- 
tricts, and  also  to  prepare  the  plans,  &o.,  neces- 
sary in  the  application  for  provisional  orders  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  lands  and  casements 
connected  therewith.  The  Castleford  Local  Board 
are  also  about  to  apply  for  a great  extension  of 
their  district. 

Alleged  Nuisance  from  Cement  Works 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.— At  a meeting  of  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
held  at  Newport  the  other  day,  an  inspector  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  attended  with 
reference  to  a complaint  preferred  by  the  Queen, 
through  Sir  Thomas  Biddulph,  as  to  an  alleged 
nuisance  stated  to  be  experienced  at  Osborne 
from  the  smoke  of  the  cement  works  >t  Dodner, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Francis.  The  local  inspector 
was  ordered  to  report  on  the  subject  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Authority. 

Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School  of 
Practical  Engineering.— A colonial  section 
has  been  arranged  for,  to  commence  operations 
on  January  5,  1876.  This  section  is  designed 
particularly  for  gentlemen  who  intend  to  proceed 
to  the  colonies  or  abroad,  as  explorers  or  settlers- 
The  object  proposed  is  to  afford  them  so  much 
practical  knowledge  of  scientific  and  mechanical 
work  and  expedients,  as  shall  enable  them  best 
to  utilise  the  means  with  which  they  may  have 
to  deal,  especially  when  entirely  dependent  on 
their  own  resources. 

New  Police  Station  at  Brighton.  — The 

north-west  Police  and  Fire-Escape  Station, 
ordered  by  the  Brighton  Town  Council  to  be 
erected  in  West  Hill-road,  and  begun  in  May 
last,  is  now  completed  and  fit  for  occupation.  It 
is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  will  be  heated  by  a 
new  process,  viz.,  that  of  heat  generated  by  gas, 
and  conveyed  through  pipes,  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Philip  C.  Lockwood,  tho  Borough  Surveyor, 
under  whoBe  supervision  the  building  has  been 
erected. 

Kew  Gardens. — A short  time  ago  a deputa- 
tion,  headod  by  Sir  Henry  Peek  and  other 
influential  gentlemen,  waited  upon  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  to  request 
him  to  sanction  a new  entrance  to  Kew  Gar- 
dens by  a path  across  the  Old  Deer  Park.  The 


was  no  penalty  attached  to  the  offence,  but  only  ~ c-  - ...  , - . 

forfeiture  ; and  further  that  the  publio  Acts  ! Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  just  intimated  by 
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had  been  overridden  by  the  Local  Act.  How- 
ever, the  builder  was  formally  convioted,  but  a 
case  was  granted  for  the  Supremo  Court. 

Dunfermline  Water  Supply.— Messrs.  J. 
& A.  Leslie,  civil  engineers,  of  Edinburgh,  were 
recently  instructed  by  the  Town  Council  of 
Dunfermline  to  make  surveys  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  best  source  of  water  supply 
for  the  town.  They  have  now  submitted  a report 
in  whioh  they  express  their  decided  opinion  that 
the  only  adequate  source  of  supply  is  the  district 
of  Glendevon.  To  obtain  a Bupply  of  one 


letter  to  the  Richmond  Select  Vestry  that  they 
must  decline  to  sanction  the  opening  of  a foot- 
path across  any  part  of  the  Old  Deer  Park. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. — It  is  stated 
that  a supplementary  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  will  shortly  be  held  in  London  to 
dispose  of  the  papers  lefc  over  from  tho  Man- 
chester meeting  in  September.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Great  George-street.  There 
will  be  an  adjourned  discussion  on  several 
papers,  including  that  by  Mr.  Snellus,  “On 


million  gallons  per  day  from  Glendevon  to  Fireclay  and  other  Refractory  Materials. 
Craigluscar  they  propose  at  present  to  construct  Several  modifications  in  the  rules  will  be  con- 
a re'servoir  in  Glenquey,  oapable  of  holding  sidered. 

21,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  cost  is  j The  Albert  Memorial  Chapel. — The  First 
estimated  at  42,6501.  i Commissioner  of  Works  notifies  that  by  the  per- 

Industrial  Dwellings. — It  is  stated  that  the  | mission  of  the  Queen  the  public  will,  on  and 
Government  have  agreed  to  lease  the  Improved  j after  December  1st,  be  admitted  to  view  the 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company  a large  site  ; Albert  Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor,  three  days  a 
adjoining  the  Chelsea  Barracks,  at  Pimlico,  week,— Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays, 
Among  other  sites  recently  acquired  by  this  j from  twelve  till  three  o clock.  Admission  will 
company  is  one  containing  more  than  an  acre  of  be  by  ticket  only,  limited  in  number,  which  can 


land,  between  Upper-street  and  Liverpool-road, 
Islington,  which  has  been  purchased  from  the 
North  London  Railway,  and  will  enable  the  com- 
pany to  supply  a want  greatly  felt  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

Paisley  Abbey  Church.— Prince  Leopold, 
after  visiting  the  ancient  abbey  of  Paisley,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  building  contains 
no  monument  to  Robert  II.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Stuart  family  who  are  buried  in 
the  abbey,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
Queen  on  being  informed  of  this,  has  graciously 
signified  her  willingness  to  erect  a suitable 
memorial. 

Royal  Engineer  Masons  and  Brick- 
layers for  Gibraltar.— Two  detachments  of 
masons  and  bricklayers  have  been  selected  from 
the  1st  and  second  companies  of  Royal  Engi- 
neers at  Shorncliffe,  to  proceed  with  the  detach- 
ments of  Royal  Engineers  leaving  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering,  Brompton,  on  the  29th 
J inst.,  for  Gibraltar  and  Malta. 


be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
works  at  Windsor  Castle. 

A New  Bridge  in  Aberdeenshire.— The 
contracts  for  the  new  bridge  across  the  Ythan, 
near  Waterside  of  Slains,  have  now  all  been 
entered  upon,  the  following  being  the  con- 
tractors:— Bisset  & Sons,  Aberdeen,  for  the 
concrete  work  and  foundations;  Abernethy  & 
Co.,  Aberdeen,  for  the  iron  work  ; and  Hugh 
M‘Kay,  Fraserburgh,  for  the  earthwork  and  em- 
bankments. Mr.  Willet,  of  Aberdeen,  is  the 
engineer.  The  cost  will  be  about  4,0001. 

New  Public  Offices.— An  evening  paper 
announces  that  the  Government  have  directed 
notices  to  be  given  for  a Bill  to  acquire  as  a site 
for  public  offices  the  ground  extending  from  the 
new  public  offices  and  the  India  Office  to  Great 
George-street  and  the  Park,  including  Charles- 
Btreet,  King-street,  Delahay-street,  Duke-street, 
the  remainder  of  the  west  side  of  Parliament- 
street,  and  the  north  side  of  Great  George- 
street. 
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A Church  destroyed  by  Pire. — The  old 

and  interesting  Norman  Church  at  Chnrcharn, 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Gloucester,  was 
on  the  26th  ult.  destroyed  by  fire.  The  spire, 
peal  of  six  bells,  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  the 
pews  were  burned,  but  the  chancel  and  its  fittings 
were  saved.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  bell-ringers  (who  were  at  practice 
on  the  previous  night)  flinging  a lighted  match 
carelessly  into  some  sawdust  used  for  spitting. 
The  church  was  restored  in  1868  at  a cost  of 
900 1. 

Value  of  City  Property.— The  lease  of  the 
site,  with  the  houses  65  and  67,  Ludgate-hill,  has 
just  been  sold  by  Messrs.  E.  & H.  Lumley.  The 
price  paid,  added  to  the  capitalised  ground-rent, 
represents  1,3161.  per  foot  frontage  for  the  free- 
hold. 

_ The  Brouglity  Ferry  Building  Opera- 
tives.— At  a meeting  of  the  master  builders  of 
Broughty  Ferry,  held  on  the  5th  inst.,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  on  and  after  Saturday 
last,  to  reduce  the  wages  from  9d.  per  hour  to 
8£d.  per  hour  for  efficient  workmen. 

New  Bank  at  Watton. — New  bank  pre- 
mises at  Watton  have  just  been  erected  for 
Messrs.  Gurney  & Co.  The  work  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  J.  Frost,  of  Watton,  Mr.  Boardman,  of 
Norwich,  being  the  architect. 

Competition.— The  plans  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Thomas,  architect,  of  Menai  Bridge,  have  been 
selected,  in  a limited  competition,  for  a new 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Chapel  at  Seacombe,  near 
Birkenhead. 

A Reredos  for  Bath  Abbey.— The  Bath 
Chronicle  states  that,  through  the  munificence  of 
Mrs.  Kemble,  the  Abbey  Church  is  to  be  provided 
with  a suitable  stone  reredos.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
has  been  consulted,  and  is  preparing  the  design. 

Loan  Exhibition  of  Scientific  Appara- 
tus, 1876. — During  the  past  week  meetings  of 
the  sub-committees  of  the  various  sections  of 
this  exhibition  have  been  held  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum. 

The  Worshipfnl  Company  of  Carpenters 

have  voted  the  sum  of  twenty.five  guineas  for 
the  promotion  of  technical  education  in  the 
Artisans’  Institute,  Castle-street,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane. 


For  proposed  additions  and  alterations  to  Highflold 
House,  Ravensbourne  Park,  Catford  Bridge,  for  Mr. 
James  Whitehead.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect.  Qui 
titles  supplied  by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Selbv  ; - 

Mitchell £3,650  0 0 

Crosaley 3,631  0 0 

Sewell  & Son 3,458  0 0 

Burchell 3,236  0 0 

Laogmead  & Way  3,200  0 0 

Am«r  3,185  0 0 


The  War  Department  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Martin,  of  Manbey  Works,  Stratford,  for  painting, 
&e.,  internally  the  Royal  ClothiDg  Depot,  Pimlico. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reader  Abroad  (Lai ton's,  51,  Great  Queeu-streiet).— E.  T.  (through 
■r.  Webater).— L.  (the  question  has  been  asked).— An  iuventor  (not 
it  arranged).— H.  J.  K.— L B.  — F-— S.  B.  M.— H.  M — D— F C — 
W.— H.  St  J.— T.  P.— W.  K.— E M -L.  W.—  Dr.  D.-R."  T.- 
E.  Y.  C.— W.  G.  S. -Bayswater.— Dr.  C.— R.  G.  T.— Quercus.— 
J.  W.  M.— G.  F.  S. 

are  compelled 


decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
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under  ..  3s.  6d.  4s.  6d. 

words)..  0s.  6d.  | Os.  6d. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied,  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19b.  per  annum. 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  Be.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1EK. 


Advertisements  ccunnot  he  received  for  the  current 
weeVs  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  D m 
on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respect, 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  frc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  46,  Catlierine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  shops,  Church-street,  Liverpool,  fc 
Mr  Alderman  Bernard  Hall.  Mr.  Cornelius  Sherlocl 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wood  — 

Tomkiusoo  & Sons £30  9S7  0 0 

0 0 

Holme  X Nicol  29  438  0 0 

Gabbutt  29^250  0 0 

L rmsou 29,208  0 0 

Jones  A Sons  25,995  0 0 

Haigh  & Co.  (accepted)  28,296  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  shop,  show-rooms,  and  residence 
at  Croydon : — 

Ridge  & Kingsland  (accepted). 

For  alterations  at  Copped  Hall,  near  Totteridge.  Mr 
Sextus  Dyball,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr  W E 
Stoner  : — 

Greenwood  & Son  £3,913  0 0 
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The  Late  Mr.  Charles  B.  Vignoles, 

^ HE  death  of  this 
eminent  gentle- 
man has  severed 
one  of  the  few 
remaining  links 
which  united  the 
present  genera- 
tion of  civil  en- 
gineers  with  that 
which,  some  fifty 
years  since,  ob- 
tained for  EDg- 
land  the  honour 
of  the  first  inven. 
tion  and  intro- 
duction of  the 
railway  system* 
Mr.  Yignoles 
was  prominent 
amongst  this  early  band  of  engineers,  of  which 
George  and  Robert  Stephenson  .were  the  chiefs, 
and  which  comprised,  besides  his  own,  the 
honoured  names  of  Brunei,  Locke,  Bidder,  Hawk- 
ehaw,  and  others  of  high  repute  in  'railway 
history.  We  feel  assured,  therefore,  that  the 
ft  llowing  brief  memoir  will  be  perused  with  no 
ordinary  interest. 

Mr.  Vignoles  was  born  in  1792,  and  had, 
accordingly,  attained  the  ago  of  eighty-three  at 
his  dealh,  on  the  17th  instant.  The  family  of 
Mr.  Vignoles  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  from  Lan- 
guedoo,  and  their  founder,  Etienne  dea  Vignolles, 
proved  four  generations  of  “ noblesse,”  when  his 
titles  were  granted,  in  the  old  French  chronicles, 
in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  The 
senior  branch,  the  Do  Vignolls,  of  Trades,  em- 
braced the  Protestant  faith,  and  emigrated,  some 
to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Ireland,  and  settled 
at  Portarlington,  and  many  appear  serving  in 
the  English  army  as  officers.  His  father,  a 
young  captain  in  the  43rd  regiment  of  Infantry, 
married  Camilla  Hutton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Hutton, 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Woolwioh,  and 
afterwards  they  went  to  Ireland,  where  the  sub- 
ject of  our  notice  was  born.  The  regiment  was 
then  ordered  out  to  the  West  Indies,  the  young 
wife  and  infant  going  also.  Captain  Vignoles 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  when  they  re- 
took the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  and  he  and  his 
wife  both  died  of  yellow  fever  within  a few 
hours  of  each  other,  leaving  the  infant  a little 
prisoner  of  war.  His  uncle,  General  Hutton, 
then  Major  Hutton,  regained  the  infant  when 
exchange  of  prisoners  was  made,  and  he  had 
been  kindly  cared  for  by  the  family  of  a French 
officer  of  position,  by  name  Courtois,  and  Major 
Hutton  brought  the  infant  and  his  nurse  safely 
to  England,  where  he  was  brought  up  by  his 
grandfather,  Dr.  Hutton.  General  Hutton  was 
the  father  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hutton,  the  much- 
esteemed  and  greatly-beloved  late  Rector  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden ; and  the  only  male  repre- 
sentative of  that  family  now  is  Major  Hutton, 
of  the  23rd  Fusiliers,  which  regiment  distin- 
guished itself  in  the  late  Ashantee  war. 


Mr.  Vignoles  frequently  related,  as  a curious 
characteristic  of  those  times,  that  he  received  at 
that  early  age  a commission  in  the  army  as  a 
provision  ; and  that  his  commission  was  probably 
of  earlier  date  than  that  of  any  other  British 
officer  living. 

Mr.  Vignoles  joining  the  Duke  of  Kent’s  own 
regiment,  was  engaged  for  a short  period  on 
active  service  in  the  Peninsular  War  and  in 
France  before  the  conclusion  of  our  wars  with 
the  first  Napoleon.  He  displayed,  even  at 
this  early  age,  the  ability  and  energy  by 
which  he  became  subsequently  so  much  distin- 
guished. Leaving  the  army  after  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1815,  he  visited  the  United 
States,  and  made  topographical  surveys  of 
portions  of  Florida  and  South  Carolina ; and 
subsequently  surveyed  for  the  English  Govern- 
ment a considerable  portion  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
His  railway  career  commenced  in  1825,  when  he 
was  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  then  projected 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  the 
following  extract  from  his  presidential  address 
to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1870 
oontains  some  interesting  reminiscenoes  of  that 
period  : — 

“ It  happened,”  says  Mr.  Vignoles,  " that  I 
had  returned,  some  two  years  previously,  from 
occupations  on  the  Continent  and  in  North 
America,  both  civil  and  military,  all  connected 
with  engineering,  occasioning  repeated  absenoes 
from  this  country.  Having  watched  the  few 
railways  then  made  or  making,  I was  fortunate 
in  being  selected  by  Messrs.  Rennie  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  surveys,  which  the  Liverpool 
oommittee  immediately  ordered  under  the  direc- 
tion of  those  eminent  engineers.  But  the  oppo- 
sition of  canal  owners  and  land  proprietors  had 
become  redoubled ; and  it  was  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  this  duty  that  I was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the 
devoted  trustee  under  the  remarkable  will  of  that 
Duke  of  Bridgwater  who  employed  Brindley  to 
make  his  canals,  and  had  charged  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  future  heirs,  with  the  sole 
and  absolute  control  of  them,  and  of  his  large 
estates,  whioh  he  exercised  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

I was  brought  up  before  Mr.  Bradshaw,  at 
Worsley  Hall,  on  a pretended  charge  of  night 
poaching  and  trespassing  ; for  I was  often 
obliged  to  make  surveys  and  take  levels  by 
moonlight  and  torchlight,  so  strict  was  the  watch 
kept  by  day,  by  order  of  many  landowners,  to 
prevent  engineers  from  completing  the  necessary 
plans  and  seotions.  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  con- 
trived to  earn  himself  a terrible  name  for 
severity;  but  I found  him  a gentleman.  My 
only  reason  for  recurring  to  such  a mere  per- 
sonal adventure  is,  that  some  not  unfriendly  dis- 
course passed  between  us  on  that  occasion,  which 
I communioated  to  the  Liverpool  committee. 
This  led,  I have  good  reasons  for  believing,  to 
communications  which,  before  the  close  of  1825, 
ended  in  those  arrangements  by  which  the  then 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  for  himself  and  those  of  his 
family  who  were  ultimately  to  benefit  in  the 
profits  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgwater’s  canal,  took 


1,000  shares  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Company,  with  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating three  of  the  directors, — arrangements 
confirmed  by  the  company’s  first  Act  of  Par. 
liaraent.” 

The  early  appreciation  by  Mr.  Vignoles  of  the 
effects  of  the  railway  system  was  remarkably 
shown  by  the  following  farther  extracts  from  his 
presidential  address,  in  relation  to  the  same 
early  period,  which  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting : — 

“ A great  gathering  of  engineers  from  all  parts 
was,  of  coarse,  in  Liverpool ; and  as  Englishmen 
arc  said  not  to  get  on  well  on  important  business 
without  dinner  demonstrations,  the  engineers 
gave  on  this  occasion  a grand  banquet  to  the 
directors  and  officers  of  the  railway,  and  to  the 
competing  locomotive  engine-builders.  Of  course 
speeches  were  made  and  healths  drunk,  and  we 
toasted  each  other  and  everybody,  except  the 
waiters.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I read  from  a 
newspaper  report  of  our  feast  (in  the  Liverpool 
Albion  of  the  12th  of  October,  1829),  two  short 
predictions  of  mine  about  railways  ? I had  had 
the  honour  assigned  to  me  of  returning  thanks 
for  the  toast  of  * The  President  and  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,’  and  what  I Baid  is  thus 
reported: — ‘ Mr.  Vignoles,  as  a member  of  the 
Institution,  returned  thanks  for  Mr.  Telford,  to 
whom,  as  the  constructor  of  many  of  our 
most  important  public  works,  the  toast  was 
due.  His  (Mr.  Vignoles’s)  first  step  in  life 
was  as  a military  rather  than  a civil  engineer ; 
and  as  he  was  deputed  to  propose  a military 
toast,  perhaps  he  might  preface  it  by  some 
anticipation  of  what  Bteam  would  do  in  a mili- 
tary point  of  view.  Supposing  suoh  a general 
as  Napoleon  were  to  effect  a landing  on  our 
coast  with  a large  and  powerful  army,  and 
that  he  even  were  to  be  victorious  upon  his 
landing;  armed  as  this  oountry  is  shortly 
to  be  with  railroads  and  locomotive  engines, 
brief  would  be  his  triumph,  for  by  return 
of  post,  as  it  were,  parks  of  artillery  and 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  county  could  be 
poured  upon  him,  without  even  the  fatigue  of  a 
march.  Mr.  Vignoles  concluded  by  giving  * The 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  and  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers.’”  And  a little  later  in  the 
evening,  having  had  to  propose  “ The  Health  of 
the  Three  Judges  of  the  Locomotive  Competi- 
tion,” he  Baid, — “ Being  engaged  in  laying  out 
a railway  between  Goole  and  Barnsley,  he  (Mr. 
Vignoles)  hoped  to  see  that  accomplished  and 
made  part  of  the  union  between  the  twosides  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  might  put  it  into  the  power 
of  that  part  of  the  country  to  supply  the  metro- 
polis with  the  article  coal,  at  present  furnished 
through  sea  transport  by  the  great  Northern 
proprietors,  whose  monopoly  he  trusted  would 
then  soon  be  put  down.” 

It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  manner  in 
which  railways  have  since,  throughout  the 
world,  both  subserved  military  purposes,  and 
been  made  available  for  the  transport  of  coal. 

Mr.  Vignoles  subsequently  took  part  in  the 
famous  Rainhill  locomotive  competition  in  1829, 
when  the  “ Rocket  ” engine  of  George  Stephenson 
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obtained  the  prize  of  5001.,  and  became  the 
model  upon  which  all  railway  locomotives  were 
subsequently  constructed.  From  this  period  his 
reputation  was  established,  and  he  filled  a leading 
position  in  the  engineering  profession.  He  was  en- 
gaged as  engineer-in-chief  to  the  North  Union,  the 
Midland  Counties,  and  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown 
railways,  the  latter  being  the  first  railway  con- 
structed in  Ireland  ; and  he  was  connected,  more 
or  less  intimately,  with  numerous  other  lines, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  foreign  works 
comprised,  amongst  many  others  of  minor 
character,  the  great  suspension  bridge  at  Kieff, 
in  Russia,  comprising  six  spans  of  440  ft.  each ; 
the  Bahia  and  San  Francis io  Railway  in  Brazil ; 
the  Frankfort  and  Wiesbaden  Railway ; the 
Warsaw  Teresbol  Railway ; and  the  Bilboa  and 
Tudela  Railway  in  Spain,  the  latter  being  over 
the  ground  upon  which,  many  years  before, 
he  had  commenced  his  military  life  during 
Wellington’s  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula.  He 
was  eleoted  a member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1827,  nine  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, and  a year  before  its  incorportion  ; and  he 
became  its  president  in  1870.  He  was  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  and  he  is  honourably 
recorded  for  useful  services  to  the  latter  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Yignoles  was  a man  of  unwearied  energy, 
ardent  temperament,  and  great  constitutional 
power.  His  work  was  ever  performed  with 
remarkable  conscientiousness  and  care,  and  his 
minute  attention  to  laying  out  railways  on  the 
most  advantageous  ground  available,  and  so 
economising  the  funds  entrusted  to  his  disposal, 
was  remarkable  from  the  commencement  of  his 
career.  He  first  adopted,  with  this  object,  the 
system  of  marking  the  levels  of  the  ground  in 
figures  on  his  railway  plans  (as  is  done,  for 
inBtanoe,  on  the  Ordnance  maps  of  London),  thus 
obtaining  in  effect  the  advantage  of  possessing 
a model  of  the  ground  in  the  office.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  flat-bottomed  rail, 
which  is  known  throughout  the  world  by  his 
name,  and  is  coming  every  year  into  more  ex- 
tended use.  He  was,  as  already  stated,  remark- 
ably far-Bighted  in  matters  connected  with  his 
profession.  He  strongly  advocated  economy  of 
construction ; and  even  in  the  early  days  of  rail- 
ways, when  tbe  most  eminent  engineers  believed 
generally  in  the  necessity  of  easy  gradients  and 
flat  curves,  he  constantly  maintained,  as  well  in 
his  practice  as  in  discourse,  the  advisability  of 
economising  construction  by  the  adoption  of 
more  severe  curves  and  gradients,  and  of  over- 
coming their  resistance  to  traction  by  increasing 
the  powers  of  the  locomotive,  as  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  railway  construction.  He  died  full  of 
years  and  honours,  and  is  universally  regretted 
by  his  profession  and  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  VignoleB  has  left  a widow,  now  very 
seriously  ill,  one  daughter  (Mrs.  Croudace),  and 
three  sons, — Mr.  Hutton'  Vignoles,  Mr.  Henry 
Yignoles,  just  now  returned  from  Bosnia,  and 
the  Rev.  Olinthus  Yignoles.  His  eldest  grand- 
son, and  pupil,  Charles  Hutton  Croudace,  is  now 
Executive  Engineer  on  jthe  State  Railways  in 
Rajpootana,  at  Ajmere. 


THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
IN  FRANCE. 

A few  months  since  we  noticed  at  some 
length*  the  comprehensive  summary  by  M. 
Laoroix  of  the  religious  and  military  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  reproducing  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions which  seemed  to  be  of  special  interest  or 
curiosity.  We  have  now  before  us,  in  a large 
and  handsome  volume,  the  same  author’s  last 
contribution!  to  the  series  of  works  which  he  is 
carrying  out  in  elucidation  of  the  history  of 
France  from  a social  rather  than  a political 
stand-point.  His  former  histories  of  the  Life  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  the  Middle-Age  periods 
having  met  with  acceptance,  the  objeot  of  the 
present  volume  on  the  eighteenth  century  is,  as 
pointed  out  in  the  preface,  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture of  French  society  from  its  origin,  and  that 
of  the  monarchy,  down  to  the  date  of  1789,  which 
ushered  in  a new  order  of  things.  Without  fol- 
lowing a strict  chronological  order,  which  might 
have  given  rise  to  difficulties  in  compilation,  and 
omitting  general  facts  of  history  and  incidents  of 

* 8eo  p.  161,  ante. 

t The  Eighteenth  Century  : its  Institutions,  Customs, 
and  Costumes.  France,  1700-1789.  By  Paul  Lacroix, 
Curator  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  the  Arsenal,  Paris. 
Illustrated  with  twenty-one  chromo-lithographs  and 
3-51  wood-engravings  after  Watteau,  Vanloo,  Bigaud, 
&c.  London : Chapman  & Hall. 


war  and  politics,  which  would  have  required  a 
larger  scope,  “ the  author  has  confined  his  labours 
to  the  consideration  of  manners,  customs  public 
and  private,  costume,  arts,  sciences,  and  litera- 
ture ; and  this  picturesque  and  descriptive  kind 
of  history  seems  of  a nature  to  satisfy  that  justi- 
fiable curiosity  which  characterises  the  present 
epoch,  bringing  before  us  as  it  does  a past,  the 
study  of  which,  in  all  its  varied  phases,  will 
help  us  to  form  a judgment  of  the  present.” 

Intensely  interesting  as  is  the  eighteenth 
century  in  France,  in  view  of  its  peculiarly 
brilliant  social  and  intellectual  development, — 
the  former  the  over-wrought  luxury,  mental  and 
physical,  of  a system  of  society  on  the  high  road 
to  its  fall,  the  latter  almost  unconsciously  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  demolition  of  that  very 
order  of  society  which  it  dazzled  and  delighted, — 
it  affords  less  opportunity  for  touching  on  matters 
of  artistic  interest,  or  whioh  directly  concern  a 
journal  mainly  artistic  in  its  scope,  than  the 
former  works  of  M.  Lacroix,  which  we  noticed. 
The  arts  and  constructions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  are  excellent  in 
themselves,  and  present  abundant  scope  for 
illustration  with  the  pencil  as  well  as  with  the 
pen  ; the  art  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  of  far 
inferior  value  per  se,  and,  moreover,  is  much  less 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  subject  than  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  other  periods  alluded  to  ; 
the  intellectual  achievements  of  the  eighteenth 
century  being  literary  rather  than  artistic,  and 
what  art  there  was  being  more  a matter  of 
ornament  and  luxury  than  of  serious  interest  to 
the  society  of  the  period.  The  incongruity  and 
false  taste  of  the  time  in  regard  to  art  are  well 
enough  symbolised  in  the  “cartouche  frontis- 
piece, after  Meissonnier,”  a curious  instance  how 
the  very  force  of  bad  taste  can  be  combined  with 
real  cleverness  and  sparkle  of  design.  But  the 
decorative  art  at  least  of  the  period  can  hardly 
interest  even  in  an  illustrative  sense ; it  is  the 
result  mostly  of  merely  mechanical  tricks  of 
design,  accepted  as  the  correct  thing  by  the 
society  of  the  day  without  criticism  or  ques- 
tioning ; and  has  none  of  that  vital  interest  of 
style  and  feeling  which  attaches  often  to  even 
the  smallest  bit  of  Medimval  workmanship  or 
of  Renaissance  draughtsmanship.  In  another 
way,  however,  the  author  has  pressed  the  pic- 
torial art  of  the  period  into  his  service  to  some 
purpose  ; illustrating  costumes  and  social 
manners  and  character  to  a great  extent  by 
engravings  from  scenes  and  figures  by  the 
leading  painters  of  the  epoch,  who,  if  not  a very 
imaginative  or  elevated  school  of  artists,  painted 
faithfully  and  with  no  little  insight  and  spirit 
the  life  which  they  saw  around  them,  and 
among  whose  ranks  are  included  one  or  two 
names  at  least  of  men  of  unquestionable 
genius. 

We  open  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  on  a period  in  which  gaiety 
and  splendour  were  matters  of  outer  form  rather 
than  of  reality  ; when  in  the  latter  years  of 
Louis  le  Grand  king  and  kingdom  alike  had  lost 
much  of  their  prestige,  and  the  tone  of  the 
Court  was  all  the  more  gloomy  in  reality  for  the 
perpetual  effort  to  ward  off  ennui  by  f&tes  and 
splendours  whioh  had  lost  their  zest.  The  old 
dclat&nd  animation  was  regained  under  Louis  XV., 
and  two  records  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  period 
are  given  us  ; one  in  the  engraving  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Yoltaire’s  comedy-ballad,  “ The 
Princesse  of  Navarre,”  in  the  riding-school  at 
Versailles, — the  room  decorated  with  the  lavish 
and  gaudy  splendour  of  the  period,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Court  audience  sitting  sideways 
to  the  stage  facing  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  a 
centre  space  for  the  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
king  and  queen  ; the  other  the  card  inviting  to  a 
“ Bal-pare”  at  Versailles  on  the  same  occasion, 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin.  It  is  curious  to 
look  at  this  fac  simile  of  the  ball-card,  the  only 
relic  of  the  festivity  of  “ Le  Mercredi,  24  Fevrier, 
1745,”  with  its  daintily-devised  border  of  knops 
and  scrolls, Cupids  and  fiddles,  in  the  manner  we 
know  so  well.  A very  pretty  chrorao-lith^grapb 
(p.  76)  gives  the  preoise  appearance  of  an  interior 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  much  as  it  may  be 
seen  “ in  the  round,”  though  on  a smaller  scale, 
in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  South  Kensington 
Courts.  Artificial  and  mannered  as  the  style  is, 
with  its  gilt  garlands  over  the  doors  and  arches, 
and  its  Cupids  kicking  about  with  more  gilt 
garlands  in  a ceiling  of  clouds,  there  is  a unity 
of  effeot  about  the  whole  which  one  must 
recognise;  and  as  an  expression  of  a highly- 
artificial  life  such  an  artificial  style  becomes 
almost  natural,  if  one  may  speak  in  paradox. 
As  a significant  set-off  to  this  pretty  and  finical 


interior,  with  its  delicate  grey  and  pink  tints 
and  gold  pickings,  and  the  refined  - looking 
ocoupant  sitting  among  her  books  and  music,  wo 
may  refer  to  the  illustration  of  “TheRamponeaux 
Tavern”  (p.  S8),  kept  by  Jean  Ramponeaux 
(apparently  a fac-simile  of  an  old  print),  where 
the  people  found  their  enjoyment ; a long  bare 
room,  filled  with  deal  tables  and  crowded  with  a 
motley  and  evidently  very  noisy  set  of  revellers  ; 
the  walls  scrawled  over  with  misshapen  or 
ludicrous  figures  by  way  of  decoration.  The 
meanness  and  squalor  of  the  place,  a principal 
public  resort  of  the  day,  is  an  instructive  and 
telling  contrast  to  the  contemporary  boudoir 
style.  Some  remarks  of  Voltaire,  quoted  in  con- 
junction with  the  subject  (in  the  chapter  on 
“The  People”),  are  curious,  as  a view  of  the 
popular  education  question  at  that  period  by  the 
keenest  intellect  of  the  day.  In  a letter  written 
in  1766,  he  says I think  we  are  not  quite 
agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  people, 
whom  you  think  worthy  of  receiving  an  educa- 
tion. I mean  by  people  the  populace  which  has 
only  manual  labour  for  their  support.  I question 
whether  this  order  of  citizens  can  ever  have  the 
time  or  the  capacity  for  instruction  ; they  would 
die  of  hunger  before  they  arc  educated.  Thus 
it  seems  to  me  essential  that  there  should  be 

some  ignorant  clowns When  the  people 

take  to  reasoning,  there  will  be  an  end  of  every- 
thing.” If  Voltaire  could  use  this  language 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  some 
excuse  for  the  English  squirearchy  who  used  it 
in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
who  could  hardly  be  expected  to  see  straighter 
in  their  day  than  a Voltaire  in  his.  Apparently 
rather  in  contradiction  to  this  last  judgment,  and 
certainly  with  more  insight,  we  find  the  great 
wit  remarking,  in  another  quotation, — “ All  is 
not  lost  so  long  as  the  people  are  in  a condition 
to  see  that  they  have  a mind.  But  the  worst 
may  be  looked  for  when  they  are  treated  like  a 
herd  of  oxen,  for  sooner  or  later  they  will  goad 
you  with  their  horns.”  Nothing  could  be  more 
comprehensive, — the  whole  French  Revolution 
in  a nutshell. 

The  chapters  on  the  army  and  navy  contain  a 
great  variety  of  information,  and  are  largely 
illustrated ; among  the  naval  illustrations  is  one 
of  the  poop  of  the  Invincible,  a seventy-four 
which  was  captured  by  the  English  in  the  Revo- 
lution war,  and  which,  we  are  informed  in  a note, 
they  admired  so  much  as  to  construct  thirty-six 
new  vessels  on  the  same  model.  This,  we  should 
say,  “ wants  confirmation.”  The  illustration, 
which  is  intended  merely  to  give  a notion  of  the 
sumptuous  decoration  of  the  poop,  reminds  us  of 
the  dry  sarcasm  in  an  old  naval  diotionary  of  the 
war  time,  where,  under  the  heading  “ Stern,  ’ it 
was  ingenuously  confessed  that  the  French  ship- 
builders had  much  surpassed  the  English  in  the 
decoration  of  this  portion  of  the  vessel,  which 
was  only  to  be  expected,  as  it  was  the  part 
of  their  ships  which  was  most  prominently 
exhibited  to  the  enemy.  However,  we  must 
pass  over  this  and  several  other  chapters,  and 
say  a word  about  the  “ aspect  of  Paris.”  In  1720 
it  was  still  the  noisy,  dirty,  populous  town  which 
Boileau  had  described  sixty  years  before  in  his 
satire  “LesEmbarras  de  Paris.”  The  general 
aspect  of  the  people  and  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants had  not  changed  for  more  than  a century ; 
and  though  Louis  XIV.  made  some  important 
public  places,  he  did  little  to  alter  the  oharacter  of 
the  city  normally.  It  was  considered  remark- 
able in  that  day  for  the  height  of  its  houses, 
running  up  to  six  or  seven  stories,  and  inhabited 
in  flats  in  the  manner  which  is  still  extensively 
adhered  to.  The  Paris  of  this  period,  indeed, 
must  have  been  in  the  character  of  its  structures 
rather  akin  to  the  older  parts  of  Edinburgh,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  contemporary  descrip- 
tion. But  about  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century  it  was  perceptible  that  Paris  was 
undergoing  a change,  and  was  gradually  putting 
off  its  Medimval  character  and  beginning  to 
lend  itself  to  the  modifications  required  by  the 
altered  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  The  centrali- 
sation in  Paris  seems  to  have  been  very  marked 
at  this  time,  to  such  an  extent  that  “ economists  ” 
apprehended  the  depopulation  of  the  provinces. 

“ Knock  at  all  the  doors  from  the  highest  to  the  i 
lowest,”  wrote  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  “ and 
you  will  hear  people  talking  in  every  language  i 
and  every  idiom.  I will  be  bound  that  you  will 
not  find  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion natives  of  Paris.”  People  could  not  under- 
stand what  became  of  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  and  wondered  whether  they  in  turn  did  I 
not  leave  their  homes  to  seek  their  fortune  else- 
where ; and  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  in  re- 
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ference  to  this  point,  says  : “ Everybody  marries, 
but  what  becomes  of  their  children  ?”  and  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  “the  offspringof  the 
great  cities  is  a pure  loss  to  humanity,  and  that 
they  die  off  without  its  being  possible  to  Bay  what 
becomes  of  them.”  It  is  something  for  the  pro- 
gress of  sanitary  science  and  the  art  of  living 
generally  that  we  need  no  longer  hold  quite  so 
unfortunate  a creed  as  this ; yet  the  question  of 
the  influence  of  crowded  cities  on  human  life  is 
one  continually  before  us,  and  in  regard  to  which 
much  has  yet  to  be  answered.  Of  some  of  the 
more  incidental  dtsagrfanens  of  life  in  Paris  at 
the  period  we  are  speaking  of,  the  following 
passage  may  give  an  idea : — 

“ The  highway  was  not  kept  in  better  order  than  the 
houses  adjoining  it,  being  only  repaired  at  rare  intervals; 
it  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  ascertain  when  the  roadway 
■wanted  repair,  concealed,  as  it  nearly  always  was,  beneath 
a layer  of  dung,  rubbish,  or  thick  mud.  The  drain  in  the 
middle  of  the  streets  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
houses  formed  a stagnant  pool,  which  was  stirred  up  by 
the  carriage-wheels  and  horses’  hoofs.  Mercier  ( Tableau 
de  Paris)  says  : — ‘ When  it  rains  there  is  a wide  stream, 
swollen  by  the  outflow  from  the  shoots,  and  over  this  a 
moveable  bridge  is  laid.  The  man  in  charge  of  this  con- 
struction lifts  it  up  to  let  carriages  pass,  andexpeots  to  be 
paid  a Hard  for  his  trouble.  You  will  see  this  at  the 
corner  of  tho  UueTriquetonne  any  day  after  aheavy  storm. 
If  the  plank  which  forms  the  bridge  happens  to  break,  foot- 
passengers  must  be  carried  across  if  they  do  not  want  to 
get  their  feet  wet.’  There  were  high  stone  pillars,  some 
of  them  hooped  with  iron  to  prevent  tho  wheels  from 
grating  against  the  walls  of  the  houses  ; and  behind  these 
the  luckless  pedestrians  were  often  glad  to  take  refuge.” 

These  friendly  posts  were,  in  their  day,  the 
counterparts  apparently  of  our  safety  lamps  and 
posts  in  the  centres  of  the  thoroughfare.  But 
the  very  graphic  illustration,  after  Gamier,  of 
“ Crossing  the  Gutter  after  a Thunderstorm,” — a 
hatted  and  feathered  youDg  lady  getting  carried 
across  the  turbid  stream,  pick-a-back  fashion,  by 
a bare-legged  man, — says  more  than  pages  of 
description.  In  the  matter  of  noise,  the  Paris 
Btreets  must  have  been  as  undesirable  as  in  that 
of  drainage,  to  judge  from  the  descriptions  of 
the  number  and  intensity  of  the  street-cries  of 
the  period ; nuisances  which,  though  more 
varied,  could  hardly  have  been  more  uncouth, 
unmeaning,  and  discordant  than  those  which  are 
still  to  be  heard  in  many  parts  of  our  own  capital, 
which  seems  to  admit  and  even  cherish  nuisances 
that  no  third-rate  country-town  would  tolerate. 
The  Paris  cries  are  presented  or  symbolised  to 
our  eyes,  at  least,  by  the  author,  in  the  number 
of  curious  and  characteristic  representations  he 
has  collected,  occupying  several  pages,  of  the 
different  types  of  street  tradespeople  of  the 
period.  The  only  bit  of  decoration  from  the 
Paris  streets  of  the  period  is  a hotel  lamp  in 
“ornamental  wrought-iron,”  where  the  lamp  iB 
pendent  from  the  end  of  a curling,  cabbagy- 
looking  scroll,  which  Beems  too  flabby  even  to 
bear  its  own  weight ; the  detail  is  significant 
enough  of  the  taste  of  the  time  in  such  species 
of  workmanship. 

The  chapter  on  “Fete-days  and  Amusements” 
includes  some  spirited  illustrations  of  popular 
festivities,  among  others  a representation,  a little 
bordering  on  oaricature,  but  spirited  enough,  of 
the  gay  crowd  in  the  Palais-Royal  Gardens,  when  it 
was  the  favourite  and  fashionable  lounge  before 
the  opera.  Among  the  spectacular  inventions  of 
the  day  are  figured  two  masquerade  state  chariots, 
the  “ chariot  of  Mars,”  and  the  “ chariot  of 
Hymen,”  which  seem  almost  too  extravagant  in 
design  and  construction  to  be  true.  The  intense 
popular  interest  excited  by  the  invention  and 
trials  of  balloons,  towards  the  close  of  the  oen- 
tury,  is  worth  noticing.  It  was  believed  that  a 
new  way  of  travelling  had  been  discovered,  and 
crowds  came  to  see  Montgolfier’s  and  other 
balloons  started,  and  indulged  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm on  the  subject.  It  is  somewhat  curious, 
certainly,  that  in  all  this  time  we  have  soarcely 
got  a step  further  in  rendering  these  air-ships 
manageable.  In  the  chapter  on  “ The  Kitchen 
and  the  Table”  (a  subject  which  has  more 
historical  and  social  interest  than  it  sometimes 
gets  credit  for),  we  come  upon  the  change  from 
the  abundant  to  the  reclierchi  style  of  dinner- 
service.  An  immense  place  was  filled  by  the 
dinner,  both  in  regard  to  time  and  Bpace,  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  century ; indeed,  it  was  said 
by  one  contemporary  writer  that  during  “ the 
Regency  ” eating  was  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  time.  The  dinner-service  included  immense 
dishes  of  whole  auimals,  or  nearly  so,  which 
were  called  dormants,  as  being  stationary,  and 
not  handed  round.  When  a more  refined  taste 
began  to  take  exoeption  to  these  masses  of  meat, 
their  place  was  taken  by  smaller  dishes,  and  the 
table-service  was  quite  transformed,  the  large 
dishes  formerly  used  being  replaced  by  a per- 
manent ornament,  called  also  dormant  or  surtout, 


consisting  as  a rule  of  “a  glass  stand  in  a frame 
of  silver  and  gold.”  These  surtouts  became 
more  and  more  important  in  size  and  design,  till 
they  occupied  a great  part  of  the  table ; and  as 
it  was  impossible  to  change  them  at  each  repast, 
and  people  got  tired  of  seeing  always  the  same 
piece,  it  became  usual  to  vary  them  by  floral 
decoration.  This  looks  as  if  the  origin  of  diner 
& la  Busse  were  further  back  than  it  is  currently 
supposed  to  be. 

“Statuaries,  designers,  and  painters  were  also  employed 
to  decorate  the  table,  the  centre  of  which  was  often 
covered  with  statues  and  emblematical  groups,  with 
temples,  amphitheatres,  bridges,  and  columns  made  of 
paste.  In  some  cases  the  artist  would  represent  a land- 
scape, the  ground  being  covered  with  snow.  A man  called 
Carada  invented  artificial  frost,  which  melted  in  the  heat 
of  tho  room,  and  during  that  process  the  guests  saw  the 
thawing  of  the  river,  the  budding  of  the  trees  and  flowers, 
as  spring  succeeded  to  winter.  There  were  also  Sableurs, 
who,  by  means  of  coloured  sand,  designed  very  ingenious 
figures  upon  the  tablecloth,  some  of  them  representing 
Persian  carpets,  powdered  marble,  ground-glass,  bread- 
crumbs, and  other  objects,  beautifully  coloured.  Delorme, 
Pan,  and  Richard,  who  were  tho  most  celebrated  of  these 
Sableurs,  executed  their  work  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  half  an  hour  sufficed  them  for  the  production  of  these 
charming  designs,  which,  however,  were  so  fragile  that  a 
breath  or  a drop  of  water  would  spoil  them.” 

At  what  Mansion  House  dinner,  in  what  City 
hall,  Bhall  we  see  these  artistic  ravishments  of 
the  dinner-table  revived  ? 

Some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  interesting 
chapters  on  the  theatres  and  the  costumes  of 
the  period  we  must  defer. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL  IN 
ART. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  Conduit- 
street,  Mr.  John  S.  Quilter,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz. : — Messrs.  John  Adams,  Russell  E.  Scholefield, 
Albert  Cowley,  C.  Howard  Marryatt,  John 
Norton,  J.  Reginald  Naylar,  A.  Emherst  Chan- 
cellor, Gustave  D.  Edmund  Griineberg,  and  W. 
J.  H.  Leverton.  Sixteen  nominations  for  member- 
ship were  read.  Mr.  E.  G.  Hayes,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  read  the  reports  of  the 
judges  on  the  drawings  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  or  through  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  to  devote  any  Bpace  to 
these  reports,  Beeing  that  they  are  only  of 
interest  to  the  competitors  themselves,  and  that 
the  names  of  the  successful  competitors  were 
published  in  our  report  of  the  opening  conver- 
sazione of  the  Association.  The  president  having 
impressed  upon  the  members,  and  especially  tho 
younger  ones,  the  advisability  of  not  attempting 
too  much  in  one  session,  but  rather  to  take  up 
one,  or  at  most  two,  subjects  at  a time,  and 
work  at  them  thoroughly, 

Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A.,  read  a long  and 
interesting  paper  on  “ The  Use  of  the  Super- 
natural in  Art.”  Mr.  Bayliss  first  proceeded  to 
show  that  it  was  the  essential  nature  of  art  to 
deal  with  both  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
worlds.  Like  the  great  angel  of  the  Apocalypse, 
art  stands  with  one  foot  upon  the  earth,  one  foot 
upon  the  sea,  its  head  encircled  with  a rainbow, 
and  in  its  hand  a book,  in  which  are  words 
written.  Art  becomes  a record  of  the  human 
mind,  a witness  of  the  evil  and  the  good  we 
have  done.  Art  is  more  than  a record ; it  is  a 
camera,  looking  into  which  we  can  see  the  work- 
ings of  the  soul,  its  aspirations  after  good  and 
evil,  its  mighty  passions,  its  agony  when  hurled 
back  into  darkness,  its  tremulous  return  to  light. 
Like  the  tree  of  life,  we  stand  in  the  midst  of 
the  garden.  Around  us  are  the  lesser  trees,  also 
of  the  Lord’s  planting.  Their  boughs  stretch  out 
and  mingle  with  our  own,  while  among  them 
gleam  the  white  garments  of  the  celestial 
visitants.  Thus  the  world  around  is  for  ever 
reaohing  up  to  us,  the  world  above  is  ever  bending 
over  us,  but  the  central  theme  of  art  is  life, — 
the  life  of  man, — and  the  supernatural  is  only 
incidental  to  it.  If  there  is  one  amongst  the 
myths  of  Greece  and  Rome  that  can  touoh  our 
hearts,  it  is  because  it  tells  the  story  of  some 
human  life.  If  with  Milton  or  Dante  we  stand 
amidst  the  hierarchy  of  heaven,  and  are  not 
satisfied,  it  is  because  this  story  of  human  life 
is  missing.  If  we  strike  back  the  hand  that 
would  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  grave,  it  is 
because  the  dead  have  lived,  and  the  living  have 
yet  to  die.  If  in  art  we  dare  to  approach  the 
Divine  Being,  it  is  only  because  He  was  himself 
pleased  to  partake  with  us  of  this  tamo  human 
life,  and  in  so  doing  gave  us  the  right  to  look  upon 
His  face.  But  of  all  who  in  art  have  told  this  story 
of  life,  who  does  not  tell  us  that  it  is  twofold  P If , 


our  faith  in  the  spiritual  life  shall  perish,  art  must 
perish  also.  Let  the  church  and  the  laboratory 
answer  for  themselves  ; but  there  is  no  place  for 
the  materialist  in  the  studio  of  the  artist,  neither 
can  he  put  his  thesis  into  the  poet’s  verse.  There 
is  a passion  in  art  that  can  be  kindled  only  by 
the  divine  flame  of  love, — a passion  that  gives  to 
the  inanimate  world  life,  that  lifts  the  brute 
creation  to  our  side,  that  raises  us  to  God  ; and 
this  not  by  confounding  things  that  differ,  but  by 
binding  the  creation  into  one,  and  giving  it  and 
the  glory  of  it  to  the  Creator.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  representation  of  celestial  agency 
is  legitimate  in  art.  There  is  soarcely  an  artist 
or  a poet  who  has  not  made  the  god3  his  theme. 
If  the  supernatural  in  art  finds  its  truest  expres- 
sion in  our  daily  life,  it  is  in  the  rich  gardens  of 
religious  symbolism  that  it  finds  its  highest  ex- 
pression. But  the  moment  that  art  ceases  to 
reflect,  and  assumes  to  partake  of  the  divine 
nature,  it  dies  ; arrayed  in  royal  robes,  it  may  be, 
but  it  dies  ; sitting  upon  the  throne,  it  may 
be,  but  it  dies.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
It  is  impossible  at  the  same  time  to  recognise 
the  true  glory  of  a work  of  art  and  to  attribute 
to  it  a supernatural  origin.  That  which  is  a 
representation  cannot  be  also  the  thing  itself. 
The  antique  statues  which  we  so  highly  prize  as 
works  of  art  were  made  to  adorn  the  temples  of 
gods ; but  they  were  not  worshipped.  It  is  not 
in  a state  of  high  art  that  men  beoome 
idolators.  It  was  juBt  when  Greek  art  culminated 
in  its  beautiful  statues  that  Socrates  was  leading 
his  disoiples  to  think.  It  was  just  when  Correggio 
and  Da  Vinci  were  filling  the  world  once  moro 
with  beauty  that  the  Reformation  burst  forth  in 
Europe.  In  the  days  of  Phidias  men  knew  very 
well  where  their  statues  came  from, — from  the 
studios  of  their  artists.  What  is  of  vital  moment 
to  the  lovers  of  art  is  this : that  superstition  and 
art  cannot  exist  together.  Either  art  must  become 
so  debased  that  there  shall  be  no  glory  in  it  for 
the  artist  to  inherit,  or  the  people  must  become 
so  brutish  that  they  cannot  recognise  a work  of 
genius.  Where  is  the  image  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana  with  the  ten  breasts,  for  which  Demetrius 
made  silver  shrines  ? Such  statues  as  these  are 
those  which  men  worship.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Bayliss  gave  a resumi  of  the  whole  subject  of  his 
paper,  in  which  he  said  : Art,  which  will  touch 
all  things,  must  lay  its  hands  on  Christ  too,  and 
nail  Him  to  the  cross  once  more,  even  though 
itself  should  die  in  the  act.  For  art  is  a living 
thing,  and  can  suffer  and  die,  and  see  corruption, 
in  its  miraoulous  virgins  and  black  Christs  as 
surely  as  in  the  great  goddess  Diana  with  the 
ten  breasts,  or  in  its  Juggernauts  and  pashts 
of  the  still  Pagan  world.  And  we  have  seen 
also  the  serener  Bplendour  of  landscape  art, 
the  trees  of  the  Lord  which  are  full  of  sap, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  which  He  hath 
planted, — are  they  not  a living  background  to 
the  rest  ? And  does  not  the  mighty  roar  of  the 
waters  blend  its  cadence  with  the  cry  that  has 
gone  up  for  our  race  since  first  man  went  forth 
to  his  labour  ? “ Seeing  the  invisible,”  faith 

in  the  unseen  world  ? What  is  life  without  it  ? 
And  Art : can  Art  bo  much  as  exist  without  it  P 
It  is  to  the  poet  what  light  is  to  the  painter, 
what  ideal  beauty  is  to  the  sculptor ; it  grows 
upon  us  as  the  stars  grow  in  the  evening  sky. 
We  Bee  it  in  the  fairy  taleB  told  to  us  when 
ohildren,  that  made  our  hearts  beat  faster,  and 
our  tiny  hands  clasp  our  mother’s  the  more 
closely  as  at  night  we  climbed  the  broad  Btairs 
to  our  beds.  We  see  it  in  the  tales  of  romance 
and  chivalry  that  we  read  on  summer  holidays, 
beneath  the  trees  by  the  river’s  side,  or  stealthily 
from  books  hidden  under  our  delectus.  We  see 
it  in  the  Christmas  carols  we  have  read  by  our 
own  fireside  with  the  happy  faces  of  our  children 
gathered  round  us.  We  turn  to  our  library,  and 
the  same  thing  meets  us  there.  Chaucer  and 
Spenser  amongst  the  earlier  writers  ; Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  of  the  Lake  school ; Keats  and 
Shelley  amongst  the  idealists  ; Campbell  and 
Scott,  who  sing  of  it  in  ballads  ; Byron  and  Moore, 
whose  verses  are  of  love ; and  Shakspeare,  whose 
name  must  stand  alone,  because  it  comprehends 
the  splendour  of  them  all.  Then  in  our  own 
time  are  there  not  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and 
from  the  far  West  Longfellow  and  Lowell  ? 
And  from  the  East  come  the  records  of  the 
Crusades,  from  the  sunny  South  the  song  of 
the  troubadour,  from  the  North  the  legends  of 
the  Minnesingers.  These  are  not  mystics  or 
religionists,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  simply 
tell  the  story  of  human  life.  But  amongst  them 
all  there  is  not  one  who,  in  telling  this  story, 
does  not  tell  us  that  this  life  is  twofold.  There 
is  no  effect  without  a cause.  Why  is  it  that  all 
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men,  everywhere,  always  have  seen  the  same 
words  written  npon  our  life, — in  different 
characters,  it  may  be;  blnrred  it  may  be,  at 
times,  but  still  the  same  wordB  ? Seeing  the 
invisible;  faith  in  the  unseen  world.  Let 
theology  and  science  answer  for  themselves ; 
but  it  is  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  art.  If  all 
this  life,  of  which  art  speaks  so  passionately,  is 
only  the  same  as  that  of  black  Auster,  if  our 
prayers  are  only  like  the  cry  of  the  hunted  hare 
as  she  feels  the  dogs  upon  her,  let  us  have  done 
with  all  this  tremor  about  the  past,  this  looking 
for  the  future.  But  I am  speaking  only  about 
art.  Well,  then,  if  our  faith  in  the  spiritual  life 
shall  perish,  art  shall  perish  also.  What  can 
Materialism  do  for  art  ? There  is  a passion  in 
art  that  can  be  kindled  only  by  the  divine  flame 
of  love.  But  does  matter  love  ? There  is  a 
passion  in  art  that  gives  to  the  inanimate  world 
life,  that  lifts  the  brute  creation  to  our  side,  that 
raises  ns  to  God ; and  this,  not  by  confounding 
together  things  that  differ,  but  by  linking  into 
one  the  whole  creation,  and  giving  it  and  the 
glory  of  it  to  the  Creator.  With  how  mighty  a 
flame  this  passion  burns,  flashing  into  light  all 
the  strange  elements  of  life,  material  and 
spiritual.  Again,  I say,  let  the  laboratory  and 
the  church  answer  for  themselves  ; but  there  is 
no  place  for  the  Materialist  in  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  neither  can  he  put  his  thesis  into  the  poet’s 
verse.  One,  indeed,  has  essayed  to  do  so,  but 
before  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand,  the  sceptic 
had  become  a believer.  It  is  Shelley  who 
wrote, — 

“ Through  wood,  and  stream,  and  field,  and  hill,  and 
ocean, 

A quickening  life  from  the  earth’s  heart  hath  burst. 

As  it  hath  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion, 

From  the  great  morning  of  the  world,  when  first 
God  dawn’d  on  chaos.” 

Who  shall  say  that  Shelley  wrote  this  in  mockei*y, 
or  not,  rather,  that  it  is  the  language  of  one  who 
had  seen,  dimly  it  may  be,  but  had  seen,  the 
invisible  ? Said  I not  rightly  that  art  stands  like 
the  great  angel  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  one  foot  on 
the  earth,  one  foot  on  the  sea,  its  head  encircled 
with  a rainbow,  and  in  its  hand  a book,  in  which 
are  words  written  ? 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  Boyes,  in 
moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bayliss  for  his 
paper,  said  it  was  a good  thing  for  them  to  have 
placed  before  them  occasionally  such  a high 
ideal  view  of  art  as  that  taken  by  Mr.  Bayliss  ; 
for  architects  were  only  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
an  ideal  standard  of  excellence  in  the  course  of 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  profession.  He 
thought,  however,  that  it  was  possible  to  adopt 
too  high  a standard  of  criticism.  With  reference 
to  the  grotesques  of  our  Mediaeval  cathedrals, 
for  instance,  they  were  merely  the  play  of  the 
artists,  and  were  useful  only  in  so  far  as  they 
showed  the  intense  fancy  of  the  artist  when 
unfettered. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  said  Mr.  Bayliss  had  drawn  an  inference 
from  the  fact  that  the  rise  of  the  Italian  school 
of  painters  was  coincident  with  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  but  he  (Mr.  Statham)  did 
not  think  there  was  any  connexion  between 
the  Reformation  and  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
He  thought  that  a very  interesting  paper 
might  be  made  upon  the  way  in  which  what 
we  called  the  supernatural  had  been  attempted 
to  be  defined  and  differentiated  in  various  times 
and  countries.  The  Greeks  did  it  by  getting 
the  finest  man  or  ideal  of  man.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  characteristics  or  attributes  of  a being 
represented  by  a statue  or  painting  were  depicted 
by  means  of  arbitrary  signs,  such  as  the  nimbus. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Bayliss  that  the  art  which 
was  worshipped  for  its  own  sake  was  always 
bad.  He  considered  that  much  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical decorative  art  of  the  present  day  was  re- 
trogressive in  character,  and  this  was  seen 
especially  in  Mr.  Burges’s  scheme  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  which  the  author 
proposed  to  depict  a number  of  saints  with  their 
names  and  symbols  under  them.  The  true 
principle  was  to  let  the  figures  speak  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  supported  the  vote  of  thanks, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  the 
meeting  terminated,  after  a few  words  of 
acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Bayliss. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  3rd  pros., 
when  Mr.  W.  H.  White  will  describe  “ How  the 
Parisians  build  a House  in  Flats.” 


Wesleyan  Chapel,  Hammersmith. — The 
architect  of  this  buildiDg,  mentioned  in  our  last, 
was  Mr.  Charles  Bell. 


AUSTRIAN  AND  FRENCH  JOINERS. 
Among  the  various  pamphlets  published  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  technical  knowledge 
and  the  material  prosperity  of  French  workmen 
engaged  in  the  building  trades,  we  note  some 
observations  made  by  M.  Thevenet,  a joiner 
from  Lyons.  He  visited  Vienna  during  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition,  and  forthwith  instituted 
an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  house- 
joiners  of  Austria  and  his  fellow  workmen  of 
Lyons.  After  examining  various  window-frames 
and  street-doors,  M.  Thevenet  can  find  no  fault 
with  the  Austrian  work  of  hand.  The’’ artistic 
beauty  of  the  carving  is  further  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  commendable  and  liberal  use  of  the  very 
best  wood,  but  In  many  cases  the  thwart  beams 
or  transoms  are  poised  in  an  inelegant  manner. 
On  the  other  hand  the  double  windows  used  in 
Vienna  exclude  draughts  most  effectively,  and 
the  Austrian  awnings  are  preferable  to  the 
French  shutters.  After  inspecting  the  public 
monuments  of  the  capital,  M.  Thevenet  still 
retains  the  conviction  that  his  countrymen 
possess  better  taste,  but  Austrian  wood  is 
cheaper,  more  easy  to  work  upon,  and  altogether 
of  a better  quality  than  the  wood  employed  in 
France  for  the  construction  of  houses,  doors, 
gates,  and  windows.  Nevertheless,  the  Austrians 
surpass  in  taste  most  of  their  neighbours.  The 
Russian  window-frames,  for  instance,  are  very 
commonplace,  though  the  handy  - work  is 
tolerably  good.  The  Prussian  workmen  certainly 
display  considerable  skill,  but  are  distinguished 
chiefly  for  the  artistic  grouping  together  of 
various  woods  and  colours.  Norway  boasts 
rather  of  its  wood  than  its  workmanship,  and 
Spain  failed  to  display  anything  at  all  calculated 
to  satisfy  its  national  vanity. 

With  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
Austrian  artisans,  M.  Thevenet  visited  several 
workshops  and  collected  much  information.  In 
making  these  inquiries  it  became  at  once  evident 
that  the  use  of  machinery  in  the  trade  had  helped 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  which  are  now  fixed 
at  ten  per  day.  The  Vienna  joiners  receive  on 
an  average  two  florins  or  two  and  a half  per  day, 
and  are  paid  regularly  every  Saturday.  This,  it 
appears,  is  not  always  the  case  in  France,  and 
particularly  at  Lyons,  where  a number  of  em- 
ployers pay  the  wages  but  once  a fortnight. 
Piecework  in  Austria  is  better  remunerated  than 
work  by  the  day,  and  the  necessities  of  life  can 
be  obtained  for  about  the  same  price.  Austrian 
workmen  are  well  dressed,  and  rarely  indulge  in 
the  noisy  Monday  holiday  so  prevalent  in  France. 
This  good  result  is  attributed  to  the  regular 
weekly  payments,  which  save  the  workmen  from 
debt  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  prevent 
extravagance  by  never  allowing  them  to  possess 
a large  sum  in  hand.  At  Lyons  the  joiners  only 
receive  on  an  average  4fr.  GOcent.  per  day ; 
that  is  to  say,  lOd.  or  Is.  less  than  at  Vienna. 
M.  Thevenet  calculates,  deducting  the  Sundays, 
313  days’  work  in  the  year;  but,  during  four 
winter  months,  or  100  days,  joiners  only  work 
eight  hours,  and  this  equals  a reduction  in  labour 
done  of  twenty  days.  Adding  to  this  about 
thirty  days  lost  through  illness,  want  of  employ- 
ment, slack  seasons,  or  the  time  lost  in  obtaining 
new  engagements,  and  there  remain  but  263 
days  at  ten  hours  per  day.  The  workmen  at 
Lyons  on  an  average  scarcely  do  more  than 
this  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  year. 
At  4f.  50o.  per  day,  this  amounts  to  an 
annual  income  of  l,180fr.  30c.  (47 Z.  4s.  5d.). 
M.  Thevenet  then  proceeds  to  calculate,  in  all  its 
chief  details,  the  probable  expenditure  of  a 
family  consisting  of  a joiner,  his  wife,  and  two 
children.  Including  washing,  clothes,  and  a rent 
of  8Z.  per  annum,  the  total  sum  required  is  put 
down  at  2,281f.  25o.  This  leaves  a deficit  of 
l,037f.  75o.,  and  proves,  therefore,  that  to  support 
a small  family  comfortably  tbo  joiners  of  Lyons 
ought  to  earn  nearly  double  the  wages  they  now 
receive.  As  the  natural  result  of  this  inade- 
quate income  a great  number  of  skilled  artisans 
are  reduced  to  mendicity,  and  the  offices  of  the 
State  charities  are  besieged  by  solicitations  for 
help  from  persons  who  ought  to  be  able  to  earn 
sufficient  at  least  to  protect  them  against 
want. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  understood  that  these  are 
statements  emanating  from  a workman,  and  are 
therefore  open  to  at  least  some  slight  suspicion 
of  partiality ; but  nevertheless  M.  Thevenet  ends 
well  when  he  insists  that  the  real  cure  for  the 
evils  he  exposes  is  the  spread  of  education.  It 
is  the  educated  and  intellectual  workmen  who 
produce  the  best  articles,  who  learn  rapidly  to 
alter  the  character  or  style  of  their  work  accord. 


ing  to  circumstances,  and  can  be  relied  upon  to 
do  what  is  wanted,  instead  of  following  blindly 
Borne  old  and  unsuitable  routine. 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION 
OF  ST.  ANTHOLIN’S  STEEPLE,  QUEEN 
VICTORIA- STREET. 

On  Thursday,  the  25th  inst.,  a large  deputation 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  waited 
upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  White- 
hall-place,  to  present  a memorial  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  he  had  been  asked,  as  a 
vice-president  of  the  British  Archteological 
Association,  to  introduce  a deputation  from  that 
body,  with  a view  to  the  preservation  of  th© 
steeple  of  St.  Antholin’s.  The  Association  was 
founded  especially  for  the  protection  of  ancient 
monuments,  and  to  that  end  has  laboured  with 
some  success  throughout  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  wanting  in  its  duty  if  it  made  no 
endeavour  when  a fine  work  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  an  ornament  of  the  City  of  London,  is 
threatened.  When  the  body  of  the  church  was 
pulled  down  it  was  clearly  understood  abroad  that 
the  steeple  would  be  preserved,  and  it  would  be 
something  like  a fraud  if  it  were  now  taken  down, 
and  would  lead  the  public  to  be  suspicious  of  any 
similar  promise.  The  process  now  going  on  tends 
to  leave  ancient  London,  full  as  it  is  of  historic 
memories,  as  barren  of  tangible  evidences  of  the 
pastasa  cityof  to-day  in  the  American  wilderness. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  200  years  give  this 
steeple  no  antiquity  : the  same  observation  would 
have  justified  the  men  of  ohe  sixteenth  centuiy  in 
destroying  the  monuments  of  the  fourteenth, 
which  we  now  prize  so  much.  Nor  is  the  money 
value  of  the  site  sufficient  reason  ; or  the  steeple 
of  Bow  Church,  which  occupies  a most  valuable 
frontage,  would  also  be  in  danger.  This  old  steeple 
(the  speaker  continued),  in  the  midst  of  a new 
street,  is  of  the  utmost  value  as  regards  the  adorn- 1 
ment  of  the  City,  and  moreover  might  be  utilised 
cither  as  a public  clock-tower,  or  as  forming  part 
of  any  new  building  that  might  be  erected  on  the; 
adjoining  vacant  site.  Surely,  however,  money 
is  not  to  override  everything  in  London  : the 
landmarks  of  history,  objects  calculated  to  in- 
duce wholesome  sentiment,  are  scarcely  to  be 
valued  in  pounds  sterling.  We  have  formulated 
in  the  shape  of  a brief  memorial  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  preservation  of  this  steeple 
which  should  weigh  with  you,  and  I will  request 
one  of  the  hon.  secs.,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  to 
read  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Brock  then  read  the  following 


MEMORIAL. 

The  British  Archasological  Association  having  for  one  of 
its  objects  the  preservation  of  our  national  monuments,  • 
has  learned  with  considerable  regret  the  intention  ol 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  to  remove  the  steeple  of 
St.  Antholin’s  Church,  Watling-Btreet. 

Your  memorialists  have  all  respect  for  the  important 
work  of  providing  spiritual  aid  for  the  overgrown  districts- 
of  the  metropolis,  and  are  not  disposed  to  object  to  this 
being  done  with  judgment,  by  the  displacement  ot  other 
endowments  where  they  are  not  required.  No  objection 

was,  therefore,  expressed  either  by  your  memorialists  or 

the  public  to  the  removal  of  the  interesting  and  historical 
, cl  tlxar,  Mpnrlv  ii n rlp.rstnnrt 


church  of  St.  Antholin,  it  being  then  clearly  understood 
that  the  steeple  would  be  retained. 

The  preservation  of  the  steeple  is  urged  for  the  follow- 
ing considerations 

1.  Its  r/rent  Beauty.— It  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  and  has  been  the  admiration  of  many 
men  of  taste.  It  is  a great  ornament  to  the  City,  not  only 
from  the  new  Queen  Victoria-street,  but  also,  on  account 
of  its  height,  in  the  general  view  of  London. 

2.  The  Smallness  of  its  Site.— This  is  but  about  11  square 

yards  of  the  site  belonging  to  the  church.  Its  position 
does  not  cause  it  to  obstruct  the  footways,  and  its  demoli- 
tion is  not  necessary  for  any  purpose  of  public  con- 
venience. „ . 

3.  The  Public  Interest  taken  in  Us  Preservation.— Thia 

is  not  confined  to  the  parish,  and  your  memorialists  may 
urge  the  great  desire  of  the  parish  for  the  retention,  as 
was  evinced  by  the  first  scheme,  and  also  by  the  designs- 
for  its  restoration.  Notwithstanding  the  second  and  ad- 
verse scheme,  your  memorialists  venture  to  state  that 
repugnance  is  felt  in  the  parish  against  the  demolition  by 
many  of  the  parishioners;  while  of  those  who  voted  for 
the  removal,  many  did  so  only  by  reason  of  the  desire  to 
increase  the  fund  for  St.  Mary  Aldermary.  The  publid 
generally  has  evinced,  and  continues  to  express,  anxiety 
in  the  fate  of  the  steeple.  Its  preservation  by  your  in- 
strumentality  will  be  accepted  as  a public  boon  ; while  ita 
removal  may  seem  as  a reversal  of  the  wish  of  the  original: 
builders,  who  aided  in  its  erection  for  the  permanent! 
beauty  oi  the  metropolis.  ...  , . r.„,  J 

4.  The  Possibility  of  its  being  Retained  with  but  Little  or' 
no  Loss  to  your  Fund.— Your  memorialists  are  aware  that 
a largo  sum  has  been  offered  for  the  site  apart  from  the 
steeple,  and  a much  larger  sum  for  the  site  including  that 
of  the  steeple  after  its  demolition.  We  venture  to  indicate 
that  to  retain  the  steeple,  it  could  be  sold  with  the  site; 
subject  only  to  a stipulation  that  it  should  not  be 

Wo  beiieve  that  were  this  done,  but  little,  if  any,  lose 
would  result;  for  the  steeple,  which  is  sound  and  vvell 
built,  would  give  to  purchasers  abuilding  capable  of  being 
readily  adapted  to  many  useful  purposes,  either  as  a 
secondary  and  fireproof  staircase  above  the  ground-floor 
1 to  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  or  as  a space  ior  a lift,  «C; 
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The  ground-floor  is  capable  of  being  formed  into  a capital 
porch,  without  injury  to  the  superstructure.  The  steeple 
could  thus  be  made  a portion  of  the  new  buildings,  and 
would  appear  somewhat  similar  to  such  structures  as  the 
Coal  Exchange,  London,  where  an  entrance  tower  was 
purposely  erected  in  a similar  position.  This  course  is 
suggested  on  account  of  the  obstacle  which  the  question 
of  cost  raises  to  its  retention  as  a separate  monument. 

Your  memorialists  beg  for  favourable  consideration  of 
these  reasons,  and  can  truly  state  that  the  preservation  of 
the  Steeple  of  St.  Antholin's  will  be  received  not  merely 
by  the  members  of  the  Arch  ecological  Association,  but  by 
the  public,  as  a graceful  concession  to  public  opinion,  and 
no  real  hindering  of  your  important  work. 

Several  members  of  the  deputation  addressed 
the  Commissioners,  including  Mr.  Blashill,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Tucker  (Rouge  Croix),  Dr.  Phene, 
Mr.  Matthews,  and  others. 

The  difficulty'  with  the  Commissioners  ap- 
peared to  be  this,  that  an  Order  in  Council  has 
been  made  directing  that  the  tower  is  to  be 
taken  down,  and  the  materials  and  the  site 
sold.  It  was  urged  that  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  words 
“ taken  down,”  so  that  the  steeple  might  be  sold 
with  the  site  as  a whole. 

The  Commissioners  promised  consideration. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  CEMENT  IN  THE 
SALZKAMMERGUT. 

Two  kinds  of  cement  have  been  in  use  from 
an  early  time,  viz.,  artificial  Portland  cement  as 
made  in  England  and  Germany,  and  natural 
hydraulic  lime.  A product  nearly  equal  to 
Portland  cement  was  obtained  somewhat  later 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Bavarian  and 
Tyrolese  Alps,  which  is  by  degrees  superseding 
artificial  Portland  cement,  its  manufacture  being 
carried  on  under  especially  favourable  circum- 
stances, comprising  cheap  raw  material,  direct 
burning,  and  easy  means  of  transport.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kuffstein,  cement  is  manu- 
factured from  extensive  beds  of  marl,  belonging 
to  the  Lower  Tertiary  formation,  of  which  some 
strata  show  a composition  nearly  akin  to  Port- 
land cement.  In  that  locality  the  marl  is 
obtained  from  open  workings,  and  brought  direct 
by  tramways  and  shoots  to  the  kilns.  The 
latter  resemble  iron  smelting-furnaces,  and  are 
constructed  to  burn  small  coal.  They  have 
usually  a height  of  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.,  and  a 
breadth  of  about  9 ft.  Several  of  them  (from 
3 ft.  to  6 ft.)  stand  generally  in  a row,  close  to 
each  other,  and  have  a common  lining-wall. 
They  are  served  by  one  stoker,  who  charges 
alternately  with  marl  and  small  coal.  The 
kilns  narrow  at  their  basis  to  about  7 ft.,  and 
have  a vault  in  front,  through  which  another 
workman  withdraws  the  burnt  product.  This  is 
done  by  simply  shaking  the  fire  bars,  which  are 
■3  in.  thick,  and  of  which  there  are  five  or  six. 
The  production  per  day  per  kiln  is  about  400  cwt. 
The  kilns  are  tapped  every  half-hour.  The 
firing  zone  is  about  in  the  middle  of  the  kiln. 
The  proportion  of  Bmall  coal  to  marl  is  as  one 
to  four. 

The  burnt  lime  is  brought  by  tramways  direct 
to  the  cement-mills.  These  are  of  different 
construction,  most  of  them  having  three  Btories. 
On  the  second-floor  is  a crushing-mill,  consisting 
of  two  long  fluted  steel  rollers,  which  receive 
the  material  through  a gutter  from  the  third 
■floor,  as  it  comes  from  the  kilns.  By  this  pre- 
liminary crushing  the  lime  is  reduced  to  particles 
of  the  size  of  a bean.  The  crushed  material  is 
raised  again  by  lifts  to  the  third  story,  for  better 
and  more  uniform  separation,  and  drops  through 
a separator  on  the  runs  in  the  first  floor.  There 
;are  two  of  them ; the  ground  cement  pouring 
from  the  millstones  direct  into  barrels  placed 
underneath,  where  it  is  shaken  into  as  compact 
a mass  as  possible,  by  means  of  a lever-like 
tossing-apparatus.  The  millstones  are  imported 
from  Belgium,  and  are  cut  out  once  a week,  for 
the  production  of  Portland  cement  every  second 
day.  In  the  basement  is  the  turbine,  the  vertical 
shaft  of  which  supplies  the  motion  to  the  mill- 
stones ; motion  is  also  transmitted  by  suitable 
gear  up  to  the  second  and  third  floors. 

Sometimes  the  process  of  manufacture  is 
somewhat  more  simple.  A horizontal  shaft, 
round  which  three  pairs  of  standing  rollers 
rotate,  is  set  in  motion  by  a turbine.  The 
ground  cement  drops  from  the  perforated  cast- 
iron  roller-trays  into  a common  gutter,  is  raised 
by  elevators,  and  arrives  at  sorting  sieves, 
whence  the  coarse  drops  back  into  the  trays,  or 
is  ground  on  runs. 

Connected  with  each  manufactory  of  hydraulic 
lime  is  a shop  for  making  the  barrels.  Its  plant 
i consists  of  a saw  for  cutting  the  headings,  and 
a circular  saw  for  the  staves,  a planing-machine 


for  squaring,  and  a circular  saw  for  clipping  them. 
The  headings  are  joined  out  of  three  pieces  before 
being  cut  round  by  the  saw.  The  barrels  are 
bound  with  hazel  hoops. 

Hydraulic  lime  being  sold  in  barrels  only 
increases  the  expense  for  packing,  which  comes 
to  13  kreuzers  = 3d.  English,  per  cwt.  The  cost 
of  production  of  the  lime,  including  expenses  for 
packing,  is  45  kreuzers  (10  8d.)  per  cwt.  if 
steam  power  is  used,  40  kreuzers  (9’6d.)  if 
water  power  is  applied. 

The  marl  from  which  the  hydraulic  lime  is 
produced  near  Isohl  is  worked  in  the  slope  of 
the  neighbouring  salt  - mine,  where  it  occurs 
intermixed  with  bituminous  clay,  gypsum,  and 
salt  veins.  It  belongs  to  the  Neocomian  forma- 
tion,  and  contains,  according  to  Patera  : — 

Deposit  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (AlaOs,SlO,)  37'00 


Protocarbonate  of  iron  10  51 

Limestone  48  50 

Carbonate  of  maguesia  211 
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The  marl  is  burnt  in  common  lime-kilns,  the 
burning  is  intermittent,  the  firing  wood,  and  the 
cost  47  kreuzers  (113d.)  per  cwt. 

The  material  obtained  is  partly  used  on  the 
spot  in  the  manufacture  of  the  conduit-pipeB  for 
bringing  the  brine  from  the  reservoirs  in  the 
mountain  to  the  saltworks.  It  is  mixed  in  a 
tossing  apparatus  with  equal  parts  of  washed 
sand,  which  has  been  previously  well  cleaned  in 
a washing  apparatus,  the  required  quantity  of 
water  being  added.  The  mixture  is  poured  into 
the  pipe-mould,  which  is  first  cleaned  in  all  its 
parts,  and  rubbed  smooth  with  dry  graphite 
powder  and  linen  balls  before  its  ubb.  After  run- 
ning in  the  mass,  it  is  firmly  pressed  down  with 
a wooden  pestle.  It  takes  about  twenty-four  to 
twenty-eight  hours  for  perfect  setting.  The 
pipes  are  joined  together  by  cement  being  poured 
on  to  the  joints. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  manufacture  of  the 
pipes  can  only  be  profitable  if  it  is  carried  on 
on  a large  scale,  as  is  the  case  at  Isohl,  where 
the  motor  of  the  sand -washing  and  tossing  appa- 
ratus is  a water-wheel.  With  the  use  of  suitablo 
plant,  the  cost  of  production  of  a pipe  3£  feet 
long  is  71  kreuzers  (Is.  5d.),  or  20  kreuzers 
(4'8d.)  per  foot,  which  bears  very  favourable  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  pipes  made  of  other 
materials ; 4-in.  cast-iron  pipes  costing  2 fl.  25  kr. 
(4s.  6d.)  per  foot,  cement  pipes  from  other 
manufactories  being  83  kreuzers  (Is.  7-9d.)  per 
foot,  and  wooden  pipes  11  kreuzers  (2  6 id.)  per 
foot;  the  latter,  however,  increasing  in  price  in 
proportion  as  wood  gets  scarcer. 

The  durability  of  cement  pipes  in  all  places 
where  no  shifting  of  the  ground  takes  place  is 
almost  illimitable.  Cement  is  in  this  respect 
superior  to  all  the  other  materials  mentioned. 
But  it  is  stated  that  the  durability  of  hydraulic 
lime  may  be  still  further  increased  by  layers  of 
soluble  glass  on  the  insides  of  the  pipes.  Two 
thin  coatings  of  the  latter  substance  are  put  on 
with  a sponge.  This  increases  the  cost  per  foot 
by  only  £ krenzer.  Essential  conditions  for  the 
safe  laying  down  and  preservation  of  the  pipes 
are,  however,  firm  ground  and  prevention  of 
vibration.  


SUBURBAN  BUILDINGS.— HACKNEY. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  20th  inst.,  there  is 
an  article  headed  as  above,  referring  to  several 
defects  in  the  Metropolis  Buildings  Aot,  which 
have  for  some  time  past  occupied  the  attention 
of  sanitary  reformers.  In  common  with  many 
others,  I consider  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  immediately  obtained  for  the  metro- 
polis, so  as  to  give  the  necessary  powers  to  the 
respective  authorities  to  remedy  the  defects 
which  are  so  complained  of. 

The  works  referred  to  in  your  article  which 
are  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the 
Hackney  Board  are  those  of  the  new  Marsh 
Sewer  and  the  house-drains.  In  relation  to  the 
new  sewer,  its  fall,  adaptation  for  drainage,  its 
formation,  and  materials  are  evidently  not  fully 
known  to  the  writer  of  that  article,  and  I there- 
fore take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the 
invert  and  side  walls  of  the  sewer  throughout  its 
entire  length  have  been  constructed  in  a solid 
bed  of  Portland  cement  ooncrete,  1 ft.  in  depth 
at  the  bottom,  and  6 in.  backing  to  the  side  walls, 
also  that  the  whole  of  the  arch  from  Hackney- 
wick  to  Homerton-road  has  been  covered  with 
concrete,  as  well  as  a portion  of  the  smaller 
sewer  where  it  passes  through  a market-garden, 
but  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  cover  the 
arch  in  the  same  manner  in  other  parts  of  the 


line,  because  of  its  greater  depth  in  the  ground 
and  narrower  span.  The  last  and  longes~ 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  constructed  not 
on  a very  soft  bottom,  as  described  in  the  article, 
but  on  a good  solid  natural  bed  of  gravel. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  construction  and  line 
of  the  sewer  previously  to  turning  the  sewage 
from  the  old  course  along  the  ditch  into  the  new 
sewer,  lights  were  fixed  aloDg  the  whole  line  in 
three  separate  lengths,  showing  very  clearly  the 
proper  form  of  the  sewer.  It  was  then  examined 
by  the  General  Purposes  Committee  of  this  Board, 
and  unanimously  approved.  The  sewage  was 
then  turned  in,  when  the  regular  and  uniform 
flow  of  the  stream  proved  the  sufficiency  of  the 
fall. 

I will  conclude  this  part  of  my  letter  by  stating 
that  the  sewer  is  of  ample  depth  to  admit  of  the 
drainage  of  all  existing  houses,  and  also  of  any 
houses  that  may  hereafter  be  erected,  without  risk 
of  flooding.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  I may 
remark  that  no  houses  draining  into  this  sewer 
have  been  flooded  during  the  recent  heavy  rains. 

With  regard  to  the  remarks  about  the  condition 
of  house-drains,  I would  suggest  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  would  do  some  good  by  stating 
where  the  defective  drains  are  to  be  found,  so  that 
proper  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Board  to 
remedy  the  alleged  defects. 

I cannot  understand  that  defects  can  exist  as 
alleged,  because  it  has  been  for  many  years  a 
custom  in  this  district  not  to  allow  the  newly- 
construoted  house-drains  to  be  covered  over 
until  they  have  been  examined  and  approved. 

James  Lovegrove, 

Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 

Town-hall. 

%*  In  respect  to  Mr.  Lovegrove’s  letter,  wo 
have  simply  to  reiterate  that  our  statements  are 
substantially  correct.  The  materials  and  con- 
struction of  the  new  Bewer  are  fully  known  to  the 
writer,  for  he  paid  frequent  visits  while  the  first 
and  second  contracts  were  being  carried  out. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  himself,  in  reply  to  a question  of 
a member  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Local  Board, 
acknowledged  that  there  was  a change  in  the 
bricks,  and  that  concrete  baoking  was  only  used 
in  places.  Portions  only  of  the  line  of  the  new 
sewer  run  through  a bed  of  gravel,  the  larger 
part,  as  we  have  stated,  passing  through  a soft 
and  yielding  bottom.  The  defects  of  the  drains 
are  as  wo  pointed  out,  and,  in  all  matters  touched 
upon,  nothing  is  exaggerated.  Next  week  we 
may  return  to  the  subject  with  a few  short  facts 
which  will  place  our  statements  beyond  dispute. 


MR.  RUSKIN’S  MUSEUM  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

The  Sheffield  Independent  says  that  the  house 
just  purchased  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for  a museum, — 
the  first  of  his  “ St.  George’s  schools  for  the 
workmen  and  labourers  of  England,” — is  situated 
in  the  Crescent,  Walkley.  It  is  now  undergoing 
repairs  prior  to  its  being  opened  to  the  public. 
Overlooking  the  Rivelin  Valley,  it  was  doubtless 
chosen  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ruskin’s  dislike 
of  factory  chimney  smoke,  of  which  that  of  Shef- 
field is  by  no  meanB  a pleasant  sample;  and 
also  because  smoke  has  been  found  destructive 
to  fine  engravings.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
amongst  local  lovers  of  art,  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
deputed  some  one  to  select  the  building  in  which 
the  museum  is  placed ; but  this  is  a mistake. 
He  came  to  Sheffield  in  his  usually  quiet  and 
undemonstrative  manner,  and  not  only  approved 
of  the  building  now  being  fitted  up,  but  addressed 
some  twenty-five  working  men  of  Sheffield,  chat- 
ting with  them  quite  familiarly.  The  interview, 
which  was  quite  of  a private  character,  took 
place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Swann,  at  Walkley, 
one  of  his  old  friends,  and  afforded  Mr.  Ruskin  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  “drawing  out”  his 
protdgds,  the  working  men  present,  so  as  to  form 
his  own  opinion  upon  the  material  he  had  to  deal 
with.  He,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  pleased  them 
very  much  by  the  remark  that  he  had  “ come  to 
learn  and  not  to  teach  ” ; and  altogether  the 
evening’s  entertainment,  for  suah  it  is  regarded, 
was  much  appreciated  for  its  instruction.  It  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Ruskin  will  pay  them  another 
visit  ere  long,  when  he  will  superintend  the 
arrangement  of  the  contents  of  the  museum. 
They  will,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  be  con- 
fined to  one  room,  it  being  an  accepted  prin- 
ciple with  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  St.  George’s 
Company  that  a museum  should,  above  all,  be  a 
place  of  education,  and  that  everything  it  con- 
tains should  have  for  its  object  the  promotion  of 
the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  “ Of 
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such  science,  art,  and  literature  as  are  properly 
connected  with  husbandry,  St.  George  primarily 
acknowledges  the  art  which  provides  him  with 
a ploughshare,  and,  if  need  still  be  for  those 
more  savage  instruments,  with  spear,  sword,  and 
armour.”  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  inducing 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  place  the  first  of  these  museums 
at  Sheffield.  It  is  evident  that  where  the  best 
specimens  of  art  are  selected  the  collection,  as 
to  its  size,  will  be  one  of  very  gradual  growth. 
Some  of  the  first  objects  to  be  deposited  are 
some  of  Turner’s  engravings,  and  some  prints 
from  Albert  Diirer’s  original  plates.  These 
include  his  “ Knight  and  Death,”  “ St.  George 
on  Horseback,”  “ St.  George  on  Foot,” 
“ Pilate,”  and  “ Caiaphas.”  Mr.  Ruskin  sup. 
plements  the  company’s  gifts  by  some  of  his 
own. 


COMPETITION. 

COWPEN  (BLYTH),  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Burial  Board  of 
this  township  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Gibson, 
of  Newcastle  - upon  - Tyne,  architect,  were 
selected  from  the  number  sent  in  an  open  com- 
petition for  laying  out  the  proposed  new  ceme- 
tery and  the  erections  required  therein,  consisting 
of  two  mortuary  chapels,  porter’s  lodge,  entrance 
gateway,  fencing,  &c.  The  style  adopted  is 
Gothic;  the  material  used  in  construction  being 
hammered  blocking,  with  chiselled  stonedressings. 
The  two  chapels  are  designed  on  the  semi-de- 
tached  plan,  with  separate  entrances  for  Church, 
men  and  Nonconformists,  a lofty  spire  rising 
in  a central  position  between  them. 


ANOTHER  SKATING  RINK. 

Tnis  new  mode  of  exercise  has  become  so 
much  the  fashion  that  every  town  will  soon  have 
its  “ rink.”  A fortnight  ago  a lady  friend  of  ours 
broke  her  ankle  at  a rink,  and  last  Friday  another 
dislocated  her  arm.  But  a few  casualties  of  this 
sort  will  not  stop  the  game. 

London  has  several  such  places,  and  yet,  by 
the  board  fixed  in  front  of  the  houses  316  and 
317,  Oxford-street,  near  the  Oxford-circus,  the 
public  are  informed  that  the  stable-yard  at  the 
rear,  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Wimbush,  is  now 
being  transformed  into  a BkatiDg-rink,  and  we 
learn  that  10,000  superficial  feet  is  the  area 
devoted  to  skaters.  There  will  be  a wide 
gallery  round  the  building. 

The  whole  site  is  to  be  covered  in  with  an 
ornamental  roof,  having  a large  lantern-light  in 
the  centre,  additional  light  being  gained  by  a 
clearstory  over  the  galleries. 

The  front  buildings  will  be  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a ca/J  and  restaurant. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Green  & King,  of  Old  Bond-street,  and  Mr. 
Edward  L.  Paraire  is  the  architect. 


DECORATION  OF  CITIES. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  transform- 
ing Portland. place  into  a so-called  Boulevard, 
and  probably  nothing  will  come  of  it.  In  Paris 
they  proceed  differently  as  to  such  matters. 
The  Municipal  Committee  of  the  Fine  Arts  has 
appointed  three  members, — M.  de  Longperier,  of 
the  Institute ; M.  Guillaume,  Direotor  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts;  and  M.  Due,  architect, 
to  study  and  organise  the  embellishment  of  the 
promenades  and  parks  of  the  capital,  including 
not  only  the  Avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  and 
Buttes-Chaumont,  but  even  the  smallest  squares. 
The  general  features  of  the  project  will  com- 
prise, it  is  supposed,  a series  of  busts,  giving 
the  features  of  all  the  historians,  chroniclers,  &c., 
who,  like  Felibien,  Sauval,  Dom  Lobineau, 
Leboeuf,  Germain  Brice,  Corrozot,  &o.,  have  left 
studies  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Paris ; 
likewise,  statues  will  be  erected  of  all  indi- 
viduals, mayors  of  the  capital,  magistrates, 
soldiers,  &c.,  of  all  periods  having  Bhed  lustre 
on  the  city  ; and,  finally,  in  the  larger  thorough- 
fares and  parks,  groups  of  statuary  will  repre- 
sent all  the  great  historical  events  which  have 
occurred  in  Paris  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present  day.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  a 
similar  step  taken  in  London  and  some  of  our 
large  towns.  


Manchester  Architectural  Association. — 

The  first  meeting  of  the  newly-formed  Manchester 
Architectural  Association  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  17th  inst.,  when  a committee  was 
appointed  to  frame  regulations. 


SOCIETY  OF  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

The  eleventh  winter  exhibition  at  the  rooms 
in  Old  Bond-street,  which  has  just  been  opened, 
is  certainly  the  most  interesting  of  our  winter 
exhibitions  of  the  year  so  far;  which  perhaps 
was  to  be  expected,  though  one  or  two  of  the 
recent  collections  here  have  not  quite  kept  up 
the  former  standard  of  the  gallery.  Special 
interest  attaches,  now,  to  the  large  work  by 
Corot,  “ The  Lake  of  Nemi  ” (57),  painted  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  in  his  finest  style  ; for  this, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the  last  that  will  be  seen  of 
the  large  Corots,  whose  annual  appearance  made 
these  rooms  a BOrt  of  shrine  for  the  lovers  of 
ideal  and  poetic  landscape-paintiDg.  Since  the 
death  of  their  gifted  painter,  who  came  to  suoh 
a true  and  noble,  though  late-earned  fame,  his 
most  important  works  have  become  more  and 
more  difficult  to  procure  for  exhibitions,  having 
been  bought  up  and  dispersed  among  owners  in 
various  countries.  There  is  probably  no  land- 
soape-painter  of  recent  date  (of  course  we 
except  Turner)  whose  fame  rests  on  so  secure 
a basis  as  that  of  Corot;  the  very  originality 
of  his  style  and  feeling  contributed  to  his 
long  comparative  neglect,  as  his  art-language 
had  to  be  learned  before  he  could  find 
admirers.  One  or  two  other  smaller  things, 
especially  “ A Windy  Day  ” (35),  are  full  of  the 
artist’s  peculiar  feeling  and  poetry  in  dealing 
with  nature  on  canvas. 

Another  landscape-painter  in  a great  style, 
whose  works  are  also  becoming  scarcer  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel,  is  Dupre,  who  fairly  startled 
visitors  to  this  gallery  by  the  tremendous  power 
of  his  “ Southampton  Meadows  ” three  or  four 
years  ago,  but  who  has  never  been  represented 
on  that  scale  since.  His  small  works  to  be  found 
in  this  gallery  from  time  to  time  are  always, 
however,  marked  by  a breadth  and  power  of 
style,  and  a complete  absence  of  mere  “ painting” 
or  pioture-making,  which  gives  them  an  interest 
beyond  what  their  mere  scale  or  subject  would 
claim  for  them.  The  catalogue  makes  a confu- 
sion, in  the  list  of  artists,  between  this  painter 
and  Dupray  ; but  the  signature  of  the  former  is 
unmistakable  in  the  “Environs  of  Caen”  (96). 
Mdme.  Cazin,  by  whom  we  have  never  seen  a 
commonplace  painting,  has  temporarily  returned 
to  her  native  country,  and  instead  of  confining 
herself  to  painting  Sussex  farms  and  villages, 
sends  this  year  a scene  from  the  French  coast, 
“A  Storm”  (117),  on  a larger  scale  and  more 
ambitions  in  every  way  than  any  work  we  have 
previously  had  from  her.  The  picture  is  in 
every  sense  a very  bold  one,  and  the  effect  of 
the  mass  of  rolling  reddish  brown  cloud  driven 
almost  down  on  the  landscape  is  so  extraordinary 
as  to  invite  some  sceptioism  on  the  part  of 
spectators,  which  we  will  not  however  positively 
say  that  we  share, — we  have  considerable  faith 
in  the  statement  of  a true  artist.  This  work  is 
not  so  entirely  successful  as  some  we  have  before 
seen  from  the  same  hand,  but  it  is  a distinct 
attempt  at  grasping  a larger  class  of  subject, 
and  may  be  followed,  we  hope,  by  others  of  still 
greater  power  in  the  same  direction.  In  a 
smaller  work,  “ Low  Tide”  (53)  Mdme.  Cazin  is 
quite  at  her  best ; beyond  a foreground,  formed 
by  a steep  road  and  a cottage,  Btretches  an 
expanse  of  sand  glittering  white  in  the  hot  sun, 
with  the  boats  drawn  up,  looking  like  so  many 
black  blots  on  the  surface.  We  should  almost 
have  questioned  whether  the  latter  were  not  too 
strongly  delineated  for  “ keeping  their  place  ” in 
the  distance  ; but  intensity  is  at  least  a fault  on 
the  right  side  in  such  a subject.  Another  artist 
who  is  naturalising  himself  with  us,  M.  Lher- 
mitte,  sends  a small  work,  “The  Cathedral, 
Morlaix,”  which  all  architects  who  visit  the 
exhibition  should  look  at ; as  a specimen  of 
entirely  truthful  and  realistic  painting  of  archi- 
tecture, both  in  regard  to  detail,  tone,  and 
texture,  without  hardness  and  without  sacrificing 
atmospheric  effect,  we  have  rarely  seen  this 
equalled. 

Among  other  works  in  landscape  may  be  men. 
tioned  Muncaksey’s  “Fallen  Leaves”  (115); 
“The  Old  Road”  (61),  by  Montbard,  a fine 
solidly-painted  picture  evidently  inspired  by  the 
style  of  Michel ; and  Bellenger’s  “ Apre3  le  Plui 
le  Beau  Temps”  (36),  which  is  a little  heavy  in 
tone,  but  worth  attention  nevertheless.  The 
same  artist’s  smaller  work,  “ Thrashing  Corn  in 
Brittany”  (39),  is  admirable,  both  in  the  action 
of  the  figures  and  the  general  tone.  Roybet’s 
figure,  “ Le  Buveur,”  scarcely  escapes  vulgarity, 
brilliantly  painted  as  it  is ; nor  is  it  apparent 
why  the  drinker  should  have  such  a sinister  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  There  is  originality  1 
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and  a delicate  humour  in  Duez’s  little  interior, 
“ Visit  to  a Sculptor  ” (55),  the  intrusion 
of  a gaily-dressed  conventional  lady  into  the 
“ sanctum  ” of  the  spiritue Hooking  artist,  who  is 
working  at  his  model ; the  painting  is  very 
bright  and  effective  in  the  treatment  of  the 
accessories  of  the  studio. 

The  upper  room  contains  a work  of  some  im- 
portance by  Lhermitte,  on  a much  larger  scale 
than  most  of  his  pictures  we  have  noticed  lately  ; 
“A  Pilgrimage”  (93),  the  interior  of  a church 
with  Pilgrims,  chiefly  women,  in  various  atti- 
tudes  of  reverence  before  a shrine.  There  is 
pathos  in  some  of  the  countenances,  but  the 
work  does  not  strike  us  as  possessing  that  indi- 
viduality and  directness  of  aim  which  characterise 
a good  many  of  the  artist’s  smaller  productions  j 
is  rather  a good  than  a fine  picture. 

On  the  soreen  are  to  be  seen  a small  collection 
of  Mr.  Whistler’s  studies  of  figures  (chiefly)  j 
little  sketches  in  pencil  or  crayon  on  rough 
brown  paper,  comprising  nude  studies,  and  origi- 
nal  sketches  for  portraits  which  have  been 
executed  in  oil.  These  are  “ caviare  to  the 
general,”  certainly,  but  to  the  initiated  they  have 
that  interest  which  always  attaches  to  the  studies, 
however  slight,  of  an  artist  of  really  an  original 
turn,  even  though  he  move  in  a somewhat  eccen- 
tric orbit. 


THE  HOSPITAL  FOR  SICK  CHILDREN, 
GREAT  ORMOND-STREET,  LONDON. 

This  charitable  institution  is  intended  for  the 
reception  and  medical  treatment  of  poor  chil- 
dren, without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or  creed 
whose  parents  are  unable,  from  poverty,  tc 
supply  their  needs.  It  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  publus,  and  has  been 
already  illustrated  in  our  pages. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  patron  of  the  hos. 
pital,  and  has  ever  evinoed  the  warmest  interesl 
in  its  welfare.  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess  Christian  are  vice, 
patrons.  The  Princess  of  Wales  recently  con. 
ferred  a special  mark  of  favour  on  the  institu 
tion,  by  consenting  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  building  which  is  now  in  course  of  construe 
tion. 

The  new  hospital,  a view  and  plans  of  which 
we  have  already  given,*  is  intended  ultimately 
to  provide  accommodation  for  about  200  in. 
patients.  The  portion  of  the  building  now  ir 
progress  will  contain  109  in-patients. 

In  addition  to  the  general  wards,  there  are  ic 
the  new  building  separate  wards  for  quarantine 
and  whooping-cough  patients,  with  small,  sepa. 
rate  wards  for  surgical  and  separate  cases.  The 
plan  also  provides  an  operating  theatre,  a chapel, 
museum,  mortuary,  and  rooms  for  the  medical 
and  nursing  staff,  with  the  necessary  domestic 
offices. 

The  out-patients’  department  is  extensive  and 
complete,  as  is  very  necessary  in  a hospital  foi 
children,  because  the  patients  require  the  pre- 
sence of  grown  persons  to  take  charge  of  them, 
needing,  in  consequence,  considerable  space, 
This  renders  necessary  special  arrangements,  tc 
avoid  crowding  and  confusion. 

The  contracted  and  costly  nature  of  the  site  in 
the  midst  of  London  has  made  it  obligatory  tc 
economise  space  as  far  as  possible.  The  out- 
patients’ rooms  are  consequently  placed  in  a 
half-sunk  basement-story.  There  are  separate 
stairs  for  ingress  and  egress.  A patient  awaits 
his  turn  in  the  large  waiting-room;  he  then 
passes  into  the  consulting-room,  where  the 
doctor  prescribes  for  him.  He  remains  in  a 
second  and  inner  waiting-room  while  the  medi- 
cine  ordered  by  the  doctor  is  being  prepared  by 
the  dispensers  in  the  dispensary ; and  having 
received  his  medicine  at  the  dispensary  counter, 
he  ultimately  leaves  the  hospital  by  a route 
distinct  from  that  of  patients  entering.  The 
large  central  dispensary  is  available  for  the 
whole  hospital,  and  small  lifts  convey  the  medi- 
cines from  it  to  the  upper  floors.  The  whole  ol 
these  arrangements,  and  the  details  generally 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  architect,  in  con. 
nexion  with  Dr.  West,  the  well-known  physician, 
who  has  always  devoted  himself  heartily  to  the 
interests  of  the  Children’s  Hospital.  Dr.  West’s 
attention,  during  the  progress  of  the  building, 
has  been  unceasing  and  invaluable. 

The  front  portion  of  the  basement  floor  ic 
occupied  by  the  domestic  offices,  Buch  as  kitchen, 
scullery,  larders,  servants’  rooms,  and  heating, 
apparatus.  It  also  contains  a special  waiting- 
room  for  new  patients.  In  this  room  a patient 
coming  to  the  hospital  for  the  first  time  is  seen 

* See  toI,  xxx.,  pp.  66,  67. 
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by  the  medical  officer,  who  decides  on  the  pro- 
priety of  the  case  for  admission  or  otherwise. 
This  constitutes  a safeguard  against  the  intro- 
duction of  contagions  illness  among  the  patients 
generally,  and  gives  the  opportunity  for  separa- 
tion in  all  such  cases.  The  new  patients’  wait- 
ing-room is,  as  regards  access  and  egress,  com- 
pletely isolated. 

The  general  wards  of  the  hospital  are  five  in 
number,  and  are  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
building,  on  three  floors.  This  arrangement 
was  prescribed  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  site 
before  adverted  to. 

The  central  block  is  occupied  by  the  staircase, 
chapel,  operating-theatre,  and  room  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

At  the  back  of  the  central  block  the  chapel  is 
placed.  This  is  about  26  ft.  square,  with  a semi- 
circular apse,  or  chancel,  and  is  fitted  up  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  and  ritual  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  The  hospital 
is,  however,  available  for  all,  without  reference 
to  their  religious  belief.  The  chapel  has  been 
finished  and  fitted  up  at  considerable  expense, 
at  the  sole  cost  of  an  anonymous  donor,  as  a 
memorial  to  a deceased  relative. 

The  architecture  of  the  chapel  is  of  the 
Byzantine  type,  and  the  plan  is  divided  by  four 
marble  columns,  which  has  enabled  the  archi- 
tect to  obtain  considerable  variety  of  effect. 
The  central  portion  is  domed,  and  there  are  also 
smaller  domes  at  the  four  angles.  The  apse  is 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  chapel  by  a low 
screen  of  alabaster,  with  panels  of  brass-work, 
and  brazen  gates  in  the  centre.  The  flooring  is 
of  mosaic  and  coloured  marbles,  and  the  reredos 
is  of  alabaster.  The  ceiling  and  walls  are  richly 
decorated,  and  the  windows  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  the  whole  of 
the  decorations  having  reference  to  the  child- 
hood of  our  Lord,  and  to  child  saints,  such  as 
St.  Timothy. 

Each  ward  is  complete  in  itself,  being  about 
70  fd.  long  and  23  fc.  wide,  and  13  ft.  high.  There 
are  eighteen  beds  in  the  ward,  and  the  allowance 
of  cubic  space  exceeds  1,000  fd.  per  patient. 

There  are  two  minor  apartments  in  connexion 
with  each  ward,  in  addition  to  special  bath-rooms 
and  water-closets.  One  of  these  apartments  is 
termed  a vestiary,  and  in  it  the  children’s  clothes 
are  kept  in  lockers  to  secure  neatness  and  order. 
The  other  room  is  used  as  a ward  kitchen. 
There  is  here  a gas-stove  for  keeping  food  hot, 
and  for  providing  tea,  milk,  broth,  and  the 
various  articles  of  food  so  much  needed  by 
children,  without  the  necessity  of  sending  for 
them  to  the  ground  kitohen.  The  ward  kitchen 
is  provided  with  a sink  for  washing  China  and 
utensils,  a dresser,  closets  for  China  and  glass, 
and  a safe  for  provisions. 

There  is  a lift  from  the  basement  floor  by 
which  the  regular  meals  are  transmitted  to  the 
ward-kitchens.  There  is  also  a shoot  for  dust. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a glazed  earthenware  pipe, 
built  into  the  wall,  and  by  it  all  dust  and  refuse 
may  be  at  once  removed  to  a receptacle  in  the 
basement,  whioh  is  cleared  from  time  to  time. 
A coal-lift,  available  also  for  the  conveyance  of 
patients,  is  placed  in  the  central  block.  In 
connexion  with  the  lifts  there  are  bells  and 
speaking  tubes,  arranged  so  as  to  economise,  as 
much  as  possible,  manual  labour  in  working  the 
hospital. 

The  hospital  is  lighted  throughout  with  gas. 
In  the  wards  and  other  parts  occupied  by  the 
patients,  oare  is  taken  to  connect  the  gaslights 
with  up-cast  ventilating  flues,  so  as  to  remove 
the  products  of  combustion  and  assist  the  general 
ventilation. 

On  the  upper  floor  there  are  five  special  wards, 
also  separate  rooms  for  quarantine  and  whooping- 
cough  patients.  All  these  are  completely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  quarantine 
ward  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  doubtful 
cases,  until  their  nature  can  be  discovered,  and 
their  treatment  decided  upon. 

In  the  construction  of  the  wards,  abundance 
of  window  space  has  been  thought  essential  for 
light,  air,  cheerfulness,  and  ventilation.  The 
windows  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  are 
planned  to  come  between  the  beds.  In  order  to 
secure  dryness  and  warmth,  the  external  walls 
of  the  wards  are  built  double,  with  an  air  space  of 
about  1 in.  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls. 
The  material  adopted  for  the  inner  surfaces  of 
the  wall  is  glazed  brick.  Each  briok  is  coated 
in  the  manufacture,  with  a glazed  surface  of 
pottery,  hard,  and  quite  impervious  to  moisture. 
The  walls  lined  with  these  bricks  can,  therefore, 
be  washed  and  thoroughly  cleansed  at  any  time, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  mode  of  construction 


will  secure  immunity  from  pycemia,  and  other 
evils  sometimes  incidental  to  hospitals.  The 
glazed  surfaces  of  the  bricks  are  made  of  different 
colours,  such  as  red,  brown,  and  light-green,  and 
are  disposed  ornamentally,  so  as  to  give  the  walls 
a pleasing  and  bright  appearance.  The  floors 
are  of  concrete,  by  Messrs.  Dennett,  supported 
by  iron  beams  and  joists.  The  construction  is 
therefore  incombustible,  and  forms  an  effectual 
separation  of  the  stories.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  floors  in  the  wards  is  covered  with  teak  2 in. 
thick.  This  wood  was  selected  as  the  hardest 
aod  most  impervious  to  moisture  available,  and 
a wooden  floor  was  considered  more  healthy  and 
comfortable  for  the  patients  than  any  other 
material.  The  water-closets,  bath-room,  and 
ward  kitchens  are  floored  with  hard  asphalte, 
laid  on  the  concrete,  to  admit  of  constant  wash- 
ing and  cleansing. 

The  wards  are  warmed  by  means  of  stoves 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  stove  has 
two  faces  with  visible  grates  so  as  to  secure  the 
cheerfulness  of  an  open  fire.  The  smoke  passes 
away  by  a descending  flue,  which  is  constructed 
in  the  thickness  of  the  floor.  Fresh  air  is  admitted 
to  the  wards  from  the  external  atmosphere  by  a 
similar  flue.  The  air  passes  through  warming- 
chambers  in  the  stove,  which  can  be  regulated 
so  that  it  may  enter  the  wards  in  winter  heated 
to  any  temperature  that  may  be  desired. 

The  smoke-flues  from  the  stoves  are  carried 
into  a general  shaft,  and  are  formed  of  iron  pipes. 
These  pipes  becoming  heated  by  the  smoke, 
cause  an  upward  draught  in  the  shaft.  Advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  circumstance,  and  the  shaft 
is  connected  by  separate  inlets  with  the  ceilings 
of  the  wards  so  as  to  draw  off  the  vitiated  air 
from  them.  In  summer  time,  when  the  stoves 
are  not  in  use,  the  up-cast  draught  in  the  shaft 
can  be  assisted  if  necessary  by  a small  furnace 
in  the  basement,  specially  constructed  for  this 
purpose,  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Hot-water  pipes  are  also  placed  at  the  ends  of  the 
wards,  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  warming  them 
in  severe  weather. 

The  operating-theatre  is  at  the  back  of  the 
central  block,  over  the  chapel,  and  is  about  25  ft. 
Bquare.  It  is  on  the  upper  floor,  and  in  easy 
communication  with  the  separate  wards.  It  is 
lighted  by  a skylight  as  well  as  by  windows, 
and  is  fitted  with  raised  seats  for  the  use  of 
students. 

The  water-closets,  baths,  and  other  necessary 
accommodation,  are  placed  in  the  angle  towers  of 
the  building.  Each  tower  is  used  as  a ventila- 
ting shaft  for  these  adj  uncts.  Openings  are  con- 
trived at  the  tops  of  the  pyramidal  roofs,  and  a 
coil  of  hot- water  pipes  is  placed  in  each  roof,  to 
assist  the  upward  draught.  Flues  for  the  dis- 
charge of  vitiated  air,  communicate  with  the 
several  floors  beneath,  which  are  thuB  entirely 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  mortuary  is  to  be  constructed  outside  the 
building,  and  cut  off  from  all  direct  connexion 
with  it.  Attached  to  the  mortuary  will  bo  a 
room  for  post-mortem  dissections,  a microscope- 
room,  and  also  a museum  for  anatomical  pre- 
parations. 

The  drainage  of  the  hospital  is  effected  by 
glazed  earthenware  pipes.  The  drains  are 
carried  round  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and 
communicate  with  the  main  sewer  by  means  of 
a specially  designed  iron-pipe  connexion.  Pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  against  the  risk  of  a 
rush  of  bad  air  from  the  main  sewer.  The  iron 
connecting  pipe  is  furnished  with  two  traps,  one 
at  each  end  of  it.  From  the  intervening  space 
between  the  two  traps  there  is  an  up-cast  air- 
flue,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. If  at  any  time  there  should  be  a draught 
from  the  sewer  strong  enough  to  force  the  first 
trap,  it  would  be  intercepted  and  carried  off 
innocuously  by  the  air-flue,  and  the  protective 
operation  of  the  second  trap  would  not  be 
affected.  All  the  drain-pipes  from  the  closets, 
&c.,  are  ventilated,  and  all  waste-pipes  from 
cisterns,  &c.,  have  separate  outlets,  and  are  cut 
off  from  the  main  drains. 

The  high  roofs  of  the  building  are  utilised  for 
the  sleeping-apartments  of  the  nurses  and  ser- 
vants. There  are  no  nurses’  rooms  in  communi- 
cation with  the  wards,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
hospitals  for  adults.  In  children’s  wards,  nurses, 
when  present,  are  always  on  duty,  while  they 
take  their  meals  in  a common  room,  and  sleep 
away  from  the  wards. 

The  building  is  heated  throughout  by  hot- 
water  pipes,  in  addition  to  open  fireplaces  in 
most  of  the  rooms.  The  water  in  the  pipes  is 
heated  by  steam  from  two  steam  boilers  placed 
in  the  basement.  Hot  water  is  also  supplied  from 


the  apparatus  to  the  batliB,  sinks,  and  lavatories 
throughout  the  building. 

The  kitchen  is  fitted  with  a cooking  apparatus 
by  Messrs.  Benham,  and  contrived  on  a principle 
used  by  the  Government  in  barracks,  work- 
houses,  and  other  large  establishments.  From  a 
single  fire  the  operations  of  boiling,  roasting, 
steaming,  and  so  forth,  can  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  stated,  with  great  economy 
of  heat  and  fuel. 

For  the  exterior  of  the  building  bricks  are 
used.  They  are  of  two  colours,  red  and  yellow, 
and  are  moulded  so  as  to  present  the  architec- 
tural forms  called  for  by  the  design.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  boarding,  felt,  and  red  tiles. 
The  balconies,  which  form  a prominent  feature 
in  the  elevation,  are  not  for  ornament  alone. 
They  are  designed  to  protect  the  external  surface 
of  the  walls  from  Bun,  rain,  and  snow,  and  are 
also  available  for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of 
the  children.  The  turret-like  chimneys  are  used 
for  smoke- flues,  vitiated  air-shafts,  and  lifts,  and 
the  object  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Barry,  R.A.,  has  been  to  introduce  no  feature  in 
the  design  which  was  not  warranted  by  the  pur- 
pose of  the  building,  namely,  the  medical  treat- 
ment and  restoration  to  health  of  the  Bick  and 
suffering  children  of  the  poor. 

Messrs.  Perry  are  the  contractors  for  the 
building,  and  Messrs.  Benham  for  the  heating 
arrangements.  Mr.  House  is  the  clerk  of  works. 
The  hospital  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  and  appeals  earnestly  for  assistance  in 
its  beneficent  work. 


ON  THE  DECORATION  OF  BASILICAS 
AND  BYZANTINE  CHURCHES. 

EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS.* 
Resuming  our  notice  of  Mr.  Pullan’s  paper, — 
the  reader  said  the  cathedral  of  Monreale  is 
transeptal  in  plan.  The  columns  and  wall-linings 
are  of  a grey  streaked  marble  resembling 
cipolino.  Rich  strips  of  mosaic  divide  the  mar- 
ble slabs  of  the  wall-linings  into  panels,  and 
separate  them  from  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 
Bands  of  floriated  ornament  run  round  the  arches 
and  divide  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  nave. 
The  subjects  of  these  pictures  are  from  Old 
Testament  history  up  to  the  time  of  Jacob. 
Those  in  the  aisles  and  transept  from  the  New 
Testament.  Above  all  there  is  a rich  frieze  of 
medallions  filled  with  half-length  figures  of  angels. 
In  the  central  apse  there  is  a colossal  figure 
of  our  Lord,  with  four  majestic  archangels  at 
the  sides.  On  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  there 
are  two  rows  of  figures,  apostles  above  and 
bishops  below.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  an 
open  roof  resplendent  with  rioh  diapers.  The 
prevailing  colours  of  these  mosaics  are  dark  blue, 
light  green,  dark  red,  and  brown,  all  heightened 
with  white  on  a gold  ground.  In  the  cathedral  of 
Messina  the  roof  is  even  richer  in  colour  than  that 
of  Monreale.  The  other  decorations  have  dis- 
appeared, with  the  exception  of  the  colossal 
figure  of  the  apse.  The  system  of  decoration 
adopted  in  the  Basilican  and  Byzantine  ohurches 
was  somewhat  similar.  Ornamental  pavement 
ever  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  ancient 
basilica.  This  is  evident  from  the  name  Gab- 
batha — the  pavement— given  to  the  apse  of  the 
basilica  in  Pilate’s  house,  in  which  our  Lord  was 
condemned.  Opus  Alexandrinum  was  almost 
universally  employed  both  in  the  Christian  basilica 
and  Byzantine  church.  It  afforded  a dark  rich 
body  of  colour,  as  it  was  composed  of  circles  and 
other  figures  of  porphyry  or  serpentine,  sur- 
rounded by  inlays  of  similar  marble,  together 
with  a dove-coloured  marble  called  palombara. 
Of  this  description  are  the  pavements  of  SS. 
Giovanni  and  Paolo,  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme, 
and  that  of  San  Lorenzo.  Mr.  Pullan  found, 
upon  making  inquiry  of  the  master-workman 
who  restored  the  pavement  of  Sta.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  that  this  sort  of  pavement  is  at  pre- 
sent very  expensive,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  the  palombara,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  from  the  excavation  of  ancient 
buildings,  as  there  is  no  quarry  of  it  open,  and 
the  small  quantity  used  would  not  repay  the 
search  for  a quarry.  On  account  of  its  great 
cost,  therefore,  they  are  generally  content  with  an 
imitation  of  it,  and  the  best  imitation  is  by  the 
use  of  the  mosaic  called  Yeneziano,  which  is 
formed  with  small  pieces  of  rich  marble  placed 
in  patterns  in  a hard  cement,  and  then  ground 
down  and  polished.  Mr.  Pullan  had  employed 
this  in  a church  at  Baveno,  and  he  thought  that 

* See  p.  lr33,  ante. 
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with  some  modification  it  might  be  used  for  wall- 
lining, in  cases  where  the  great  cost  of  large 
slabs  of  marble  could  not  be  incurred.  The 
walls  were  lined  to  a certain  height  with  slabs 
of  marble,  with  moulded  cornice  and  string 
course,  forming  a dado,  either  plain,  as  in 
St.  Mark’s ; in  panels,  separated  by  mosaics,  as 
at  Monreale;  or  divided  by  Btiles  of  a lighter 
colour  and  enriched  mouldings,  as  at  Aghia 
Neamone.  These  wall-linings  were  generally 
simple  veneers.  The  practice  of  veneering  was 
common  in  Roman  times.  When  excavating  the 
year  before  last  in  a vineyard  adjoining  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  Mr.  Pullan  came  upon  a water 
conduit  in  which  there  were  many  fragments  of 
Africano  and  Giallo  antico,  varying  from  one- 
eighth  to  an  inch  in  thickness ; — pieces  of  the 
veneer  with  which  the  whole  surface  of  the  bath 
had  been  covered.  Of  this  description  were  the 
wall-linings  of  churches.  Objection  had  been 
made  to  the  use  of  veneers  in  modern  work, 
but  surely  it  was  carrying  our  natural  ab- 
horrence of  shams  too  far  to  refuse  to  make  use 
of  veneers  because  we  could  not  afford  to  use 
marble  in  blooks.  This  objection  was  as  puerile 
as  the  declining  to  hide  the  face  of  honest  but 
ugly  red  brick  with  a coat  of  plaster.  He 
thought  it  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  either 
veneer  of  marble,  variegated  scagliola,  or  coloured 
stucco  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  colour,  in 
cases  where  funds  did  not  allow  of  the  purchase 
of  blocks  of  marble.  Stucco  is  used  with  con- 
siderable effect  in  the  church  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  and  other  churches  in  Paris.  There 
would  be  less  sham  in  these  methods  of 
decoration  than  in  the  imitation  of  marble 
used  by  Giotto  at  Padua  and  Assisi,  and  by 
other  Mediaeval  artists  and  architects,  upon 
whose  practice  the  opponents  of  so-called  shams 
profess  to  base  their  principles.  Above  the  dado 
there  were  mosaic  pictures,  as  at  Monreale  and 
the  Capella  Reale;  frescoes,  as  at  San  Clemente ; 
or  inlaid  patterns,  as  at  St.  Demetrius,  Salonica. 
It  is  most  probable  that  frescoes  were  generally 
used  in  both  nave  and  aisles,  and  that  in  the 
restoration  which  almost  every]  basilica  has 
undergone  they  have  disappeared,  while  the 
mosaics  of  the  apse  have  been  preserved.  The 
soffits  of  the  nave  arches  in  the  basilicas  were 
enriched  with  coffers,  as  at  St.  Apollinare  il 
Nuovo ; in  the  Byzantine  churches  with  rich 
interlacing  patterns,  as  at  Monreale  and  St. 
Mark’s.  The  roofs  were  either  open,  the  timbers 
being  covered  with  elaborate  diapers,  or  they 
were  flat  ceilings,  adorned  with  coffers  and 
painted  panels.  It  cannot  be  positively  asserted 
that  a single  example  of  the  original  flat  ceiling 
exists  either  at  Rome  or  Ravenna.  The  apse, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  basilica,  is  preserved 
intaot  in  many  churches  at  Rome  and  Ravenna. 
The  conch  was  invariably  covered  with  mosaics. 
At  Rome,  we  have  those  of  St.  Pudentiana,  pro- 
bably  of  the  fourth  century ; SS.  Cosmo  and 
Damian,  of  the  sixth ; St.  Agnes,  of  the  seventh  ; 
SS.  Nereo  and  Achilleo,  of  the  eighth;  St.  Pras- 
sede  and  Sta.  Cecilia,  of  the  ninth ; St.  Maria, 
in  Trastevere,  and  San  Clemente,  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh ; and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and  San 
Giovanni  Laterano,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  general  there  is  a figure  of  our  Lord  (replaced 
in  later  times  by  the  Virgin  and  Child),  attended 
by  the  Saint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  in 
the  centre  of  the  apse.  We  do  not  see  the 
colossal  Majesty  except  in  Byzantine  churches 
and  basilicas  of  a late  date,  as  at  Pisa,  Mes- 
sina, and  Trieste.  The  finest  and  earliest  apse 
is  that  of  St.  Pudentiana.  It  is  often  attributed 
to  the  time  of  Adrian  III.,  A.D.  884,  but  the 
strictly  classical  togas,  and  the  character  of  the 
houses  in  the  background,  which  closely  resemble 
those  in  the  sculpture  of  the  fifth  century,  afford 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  mosaic  is  of  that 
period,  though  probably  restored  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  After  the  apse,  the  Triumphal  Arch, 
so  called,  because  on  it  was  represented  the 
Triumph  of  our  Lord,  was  most  conspicuous  in 
the  basilica.  The  subjects  on  it  were  of  Apoca- 
lyptic character.  The  best  examples  remain- 
ing are  those  of  Sta.  Prassede,  St.  Paul’s 
without  the  walls,  and  St.  Lorenzo.  In  the 
Byzantine  church  the  central  dome  absorbed 
the  artist’s  highest  powers.  The  subjects 
depicted  on  it  are  various,  at  least  in  early  times. 
Later,  when  fresco  superseded  mosaic,  the  mono- 
graphic arrangement  throughout  the  whole 
edifice  became  fixed  by  rules,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  “Manual  of  the  Painter,”  discovered 
at  Mount  Athos  by  M.  Didron,  and  translated 
by  his  companion,  M.  Durand.  Although  written 
in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  this  book 
contains  a collection  of  formulas  and  receipts 


which  had  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
the  painters  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
In  consequence  of  the  observance  of  these  pre- 
cepts, the  Byzantine  decorations  became  of  such  a 
stereotyped  character  that  it  is  now  very  difficult 
to  decide  upon  the  date  of  any  Greek  painting, ' 
either  from  its  forms  or  colours.  We  find  the  same 
saints  at  Venice,  Mount  Athos,  and  Megaspelion, 
whether  of  the  tenth  or  fourteenth  centuries. 
On  account  of  the  vicissitudes  which  churches 
in  the  East  have  undergone,  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  progress  of  church  decoration  there.  As 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  mosaio  gave  place 
to  fresco  in  the  churches  of  Trebizonde,  while  in 
Italy  it  was  revived  by  a Bchool  of  Greek  artists, 
and  flourished  there  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
being  employed  by  them  in  the  baptistery  of 
Florence,  the  Lateran,  and  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore. 
The. Arabs  were  quick  to  perceive  the  beauties 
of  mosaic,  and  they  employed  it  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  a building 
very  rich  in  colour.  The  few  Byzantine 
churches  which  existed  in  Asia  Minor  were 
converted  into  mosques,  and  the  mosaics  either 
whitewashed  or  destroyed ; but  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  and  Greece  proper,  there  are  still  many 
monasteries  and  churches  which  retain  their 
original  polychrome;  such  as  those  of  Daphne 
and  Megaspelion.  Although  mosaic,  as  a meanB 
of  decoration  on  a large  scale,  was  superseded 
by  fresco  at  the  period  mentioned,  it  was  retained 
by  the  Cosmatis  and  others  for  the  decoration  of 
furniture,  particularly  the  ambones  and  balda- 
chini  of  the  Roman  churches.  Even  in  the 
works  of  Giotto  and  his  school  we  see  a lingering 
love  of  it  in  the  imitation  of  it  in  the  borders 
which  separate  their  pictures.  The  term 
“ basilica  ” has  been  frequently  applied  to 
churches  of  large  dimensions,  built  on  a 
basilican  plan  in  any  style,  and  to  churches 
that  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  sites  of  anoient 
basilicas, — in  which  sense  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence  and  St.  Paul’s  of  London  may  be 
included  under  their  denomination.  A few 
buildings  of  the  former  class,  which  exist  in 
Northern  Italy,  deserve  note  as  affording  good 
models  of  decoration  : these  are  San  Maurizio  at 
Milan,  painted  by  Borgognone  and  Luini ; the 
ohurch  at  Serrano  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  and 
Luini,  and  St.  Andrea  at  Vercelli  by  Ferrari.  In 
all  of  these  the  decoration  (chiefly  consisting 
of  figures)  is  of  that  refined  and  quiet  style 
which  prevailed  before  the  style  adopted  by 
Michelangelo  became  general,  and  which  is  so 
suitable  for  imitation  in  the  decoration  of  our 
Renaissance  churches  ; for  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  many  of  the  dismal-looking  churches 
erected  in  London  during  the  last  two  centuries 
may  be  enlivened  by  polychrome.  There  is  no 
city  church,  however  ugly,  that  cannot  be  made 
beautiful  by  proper  colouring.  If  gloomy,  it  may 
be  illumined  ; if  low,  heightened  in  effect ; if  too 
lofty,  lowered  ; even  the  necessary  gallery  fronts 
might  bo  made  ornamental,  though  this  is  per- 
haps a questionable  advantage.  In  such  build- 
ings  as  these  the  severe  mosaics  of  San  Vitale 
would  be  out  of  place,  but  the  frescoes  of  Luini 
and  his  contemporaries  would  be  very  suitable. 
In  concluding,  Mr.  Pullan  described  briefly  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  revive 
Byzantine  decoration  in  what  may  be  called  a 
semi-Byzantine  Church  at  Baveno.  As  he  per- 
ceived that  in  all  the  earlier  buildings  bright 
positive  colours  were  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  that  tone  or  brilliancy  was  imparted 
to  them  by  the  use  of  lines  of  white  or  black,  he 
adopted  this  practice  as  the  principle  of  the 
colouring  throughout.  The  walls  are  grounded 
with  yellow  ochre,  upon  which  there  are  foliated 
patterns  in  reddish  brown.  Bands  of  a blueish 
hue,  relieved  by  paterae,  divide  the  foliage  at 
regular  intervals.  Borders  of  foliage  on  blue 
and  green  grounds  run  round  the  windows  and 
doors.  The  tympana  of  the  doors  are  filled  with 
mosaics  by  Dr.  Salviati,  on  gold  grounds.  The 
soffits  of  the  arches  are  of  geometrical  patterns, 
in  blue  and  green.  The  roofs  are  painted  with 
arabesques  in  strong  brown  lines,  with  bright 
foliage,  on  the  natural  ground  of  the  wood,  which 
is  Baltio  timber,  oiled  and  varnished.  The 
columns  are  of  granite  ; the  pavement  of 
Veneziano;  the  windows  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Clayton  & Bell ; and  the  pulpit,  dado,  and 
steps  of  rosso  di  Levanto,  Porta  venere,  and 
grey  Carrara  marble ; so  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  church  without  colour.  This  universal 
prevalence  of  colour  was  common  to  the 
Byzantine  churches,  of  which  the  building  at 
Baveno  is  an  imitation,  though,  on  account  of 
the  substitution  of  tempera  for  mosaic,  it  is 
vastly  inferior  to  them  in  effect.  ( 


“ INDIA.” 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  beauty  of  the 
Book  on  “ India,”  by  M.  Rousselet,  revised  and 
issued  in  England,  and  which  appears  at  a moment 
when  the  people  of  this  country  are  feeling  more 
interest  than  usual  in  the  East.*  It  has  a value, 
however,  far  beyond  what  a passing  inoident  may 
give  to  it.  The  author  has  presented  to  the 
reader,  as  the  preface  correctly  states,  the  result 
of  a six  years’  study  of  the  architectural  monu- 
ments,  religious  beliefs  and  symbols  dating  back 
to  earliest  history,  works  of  art,  systems  of 
civilisation,  and  progress,  in  an  easy  style  cal- 
culated to  fix  the  attention  of  the  lightest  as  well 
as  the  more  serious  reader.  The  circumstance 
of  the  traveller  having  but  very  slight  national 
connexion  with  the  country  explored  is  of  itself 
an  advantage,  as  he  brings  a fresh  mind  and  in- 
dependent ideas  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  free 
from  any  preconceived  bias  or  prejudice.  He 
describes  his  impressions  exactly  as  he  experi- 
enced them,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  his 
prevailing  sentiment  was  one  of  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  what  he  saw.  “ The  title  of  the 
work  indicates  the  chief  object  of  the  author. 
He  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  India  of 
railways,  hotels,  and  telegraphs.  He  was  bent 
on  visiting  the  courts  and  countries  ruled  by 
native  princes,  great  and  small,  of  all  ranks  and 
all  creeds,  and  to  see  for  himself  what  are  the 
modes  of  life  and  conditions  of  civilisation  among 
the  stately  chieftains  of  native  India.  With  this 
view  he  visited  the  kingdoms  of  the  prinoipal  Mah- 
rattah  and  Mahommedan  sovereigns, — Scindia, 
Holkar,  the  Guicowar,  the  late  Queen  of  Bhopal, 
and  of  the  Nizam,  and  has  graphically  recorded 
his  experiences,  while  some  of  his  most  vivid 
descriptions  are  devoted  to  the  romantic  history 
and  achievements  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Rajahs  of 
Central  India.”  He  makes  his  reader  acquainted 
with  the  heroic  traditions  as  well  as  the  daily 
lives  of  the  representatives  of  those  ancient 
Rajpoot  houses  at  the  present  day. 

Various  and  many  have  been  the  efforts  of 
European  travellers  and  artists  to  create,  in 
Europe,  an  appreciation  of  those  works,  at  once 
mighty  and  beautiful,  “designed  by  Titans,  and 
wrought  by  jewellers,”  whioh  the  Moguls  be- 
queathed, after  their  long,  though  unhappy  reign, 
over  the  principal  parts  of  India.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  will  not,  it  is  true,  see  these  alone;  he 
has  visited,  amid  a fictitious  firework  blazonry, 
utterly  unbecoming  to  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
the  scene,  the  Caves  of  Elephanta,  and  those 
solemn  temples  of  the  South,  wherein,  if  Art  ever 
expressed  Religion,  it  was  deified,  however 
grotesquely.  But  the  monuments  most  open  to 
his  view  must  be  the  trophies  of  the  Mohammedan 
architects  in  the  north-west,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  and  in  the  great  interior,  made 
splendid  by  “ the  magnificent  son  of  Akbar.” 
There  is  a too  common  tendency  in  Europe  to 
represent  India  as  a country  of  gauze  and  gold  ; 
of  palanquins  and  bearers;  of  equipage,  jewelry, 
and  glitter.  But  the  Arabian  conquerors,  ruth- 
less though  they  were,  planted  monuments  in 
that  soil,  which  are  perfect  beyond  the  power 
of  imitation ; and  their  works  are  not  less  im- 
perishable in  the  history  of  art  than  are  those 
of  the  Abencerrages  in  Spain.  It  is  not  for  us, 
of  course,  to  adopt  this  style;  we  can  be  no  more 
Saracenic  in  architecture  than  we  can  be  Sara- 
cenic in  manners ; but  the  comprehension  of 
either  signifies  not  a little  ; and  it  is  utterly 
futile,  in  these  days,  to  fall  back  upon  Doric,  i 
Corinthian,  and  Ionian  types,  as  the  only  possible 
forms  of  strength  and  beauty.  The  new  lesson 
is  to  be  learned  in  India.  No  doubt,  it  ought  to 
have  been  taught  long  ago,  though  the  teaching 
might  have  been  of  slender  use,  except  to  the 
purely  intellectual  mind  of  the  West.  Climate 
governs  architecture  all  over  the  world,  whether 
the  edifice  be  a Tartar  tent  or  a Buddhist  temple; 
and  yet,  while  we  cannot  hope,  or  wish,  for 
instructions  from  the  dim  Indian  south,  or  the 
more  joyous  and  splendid  north-west,  already 
made  familiar  in  the  photographic  galleries  at 
Kensington,  we  may  look  to  a more  special 
interest  in  them,  after  they  have  been  illustrated 
by  a visit  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Concerning 
few  buildings  on  this  earth  has  so  much  been 
heard  as  of  the  tomb  which  contains  the 
dust  and  ashes  of  Shah  Jehan  and  his  wife. 
Colonel  Sleeman  confesses  that,  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  had  looked  forward 


* “ India  and  its  Native  Princes.  Travels  in  Central 
India,  and  in  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Bengal.” 
By  Louis  Rousselet.  Carefully  Revised  and  Edited  by 
Lieut. -Col,  Buckle.  Containing  317  Illustrations  and  six 
Maps.  London  : Chapman  & Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.  1876. 
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to  a glimpse  of  that  unequalled  mausoleum,  f 
When  seen,  it  surpassed  his  every  expectation ; 
it  went,  indeed,  beyond  his  fancy, — from  the 
gateway  to  the  dome,  from  the  dome  to  the 
minaret,  all  appeared  perfect  to  his  eye ; the 
Taj  Mahal,  indeed,  satisfied  the  mind  of  a critical 
man  who  had  been  longing,  through  a period  of 
twenty-five  years,  to  see  it,  “from  the  first  coup 
d’ceil  of  the  dome  in  the  distance,  to  the  minute 
inspection  of  tlie  last  flower  upon  the  screen 
round  the  tomb.’’  It  was  what,  in  his  memory, 
he  said,  he  should  never  cease  to  see,  and  yet 
what  he  could  never  describe.  That  sculptured 
vault;  those  inscribed  Blabs  of  marble;  the 
mosaic  flowers  embroidering  tho  walls  ; that 
tomb,  costing  three  millions  sterling,  and  more ; 
what  must  have  been  its  effect  upon  the  Asiatic 
imagination  ? Colonel  Sleeman  asked  his  wife  this 
question,  and  she  answered, — “ I cannot  tell  you 
what  I think ; but  I can  tell  you  what  I feel  : 

I would  die  to-morrow  to  have  such  another  over 
me ! ” The  edifice,  though  foreign  ideas  are 
blended  in  it,  is  a perfect  example  of  Mogul 
architecture.  It  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a 
large  quadrangle,  looking  down  into  the  dear 
blue  stream  of  the  river  Jumna,  while  the  other 
three  sides  are  enclosed  within  a lofty  wall  of  red 
sandstone.  The  entrance  is  through  a magnifi- 
cent  gateway,  between  two  beautiful  mosques, 
corresponding  exactly  with  each  other  in  design, 
proportion,  and  execution.  The  vacant  area  is 
laid  out  in  square  parterres,  planted  with  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  cypress ; the  pathways  are  paved 
with  slabs  of  freestone  ; the  gardens  cooled  by 
intermittent  fountains. 

We  are  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs. 
Chapman  & Hall,  to  reproduce  the  view  of  the 
gateway  given  in  Mr.  Housselet’s  book. 

But  the  mausoleum  itself  is  the  pride  of  the 
whole  place,  with  the  terrace  upon  which  it 
stands,  the  minarets  of  white  marble,  inlaid 
with  precious  stones,  the  cupolas  and  columns 
around,  and  the  pavementB  polished  to  the 
smoothness  of  ivory.  We  must  not,  however, 
concede  the  credit  of  these  wonderful  works 
entirely  to  the  artists  of  the  East.  The  Prince 
of  England  will  meet  more  of  the  genius  of 
Europe  than  that  of  Asia  in  these  Oriental 
cities.  The  superb  structures  which  make  of 
Agra  and  Delhi  shrines  for  the  artist  are  due 
to  the  genius  of  a Frenchman,  Austin  de  Bor- 
deaux,  who  built  the  Mausoleum  and  Palace  of 
Delhi,  the  Mausoleum  and  Palace  at  Agra,  and 
was  modelling  the  silver  ceilings  for  both  when 
a jealous  contractor  poisoned  him.  They  could 
not,  however,  take  away  from  his  fame  the  in- 
comparable fret  works  of  the  Pearl  Mosque, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Shah  Jehan  ; possibly  the 
most  exquisite  structure  in  the  whole  Indian 
region.  It  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble, 
without  a bit  of  mosaic  upon  pillar  or  panel, 
richly  flowered  in  relief,  yet  pure,  simple,  ami 
majestic  throughout.  The  sumptuously-coloured 
tomb  of  Akbar,  in  red,  blue,  and  green,  though 
more  splendid  in  its  reflection  of  that  kaleidoscopio 
climate,  is  far  less  imposing,  exteriorly,  though 
the  interior  is  as  one  vast  gem,  and  one  which,  un- 
happily, successive  generations  seem  bent  upon 
desecrating  and  destroying.  It  is  thus  with  the 
tomb  of  Akbar  himself,  at  Secundra,  reared  over 
his  remains  by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Jehangeer. 
His  body  lies  deposited  in  a deep  vault  under 
the  centre,  and  is  covered  by  a plain  slab  of 
marble,  without  fretwork  or  mosaic.  On  the  top 
of  the  building,  which  is  three  or  four  stories 
high,  is  another  marble  slab,  corresponding  with 
the  one  in  the  vault  below.  This  is  beautifully 
carved,  with  the  ninety-nine  names,  or  attributes, 
of  the  Deity,  from  the  Koran ; but,  within, 
there  is  no  mortal  splendour  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  One  truth,  however,  always 
occurs  to  the  European  mind.  The  Mogul 
emperors,  when  they  took  up  a residence  at  any 
particular  place,  always  covered  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  with  luxurious  and  handsome  buildings. 
Thus,  at  Secree,  which  the  Prince  will  visit,  is 
the  mausoleum  of  a famous  saint,  the  very  porch, 
way  of  which  would  eclipse  in  grandeur  any 
similar  structure,  or  a thousand  similar  struc- 
tures, in  Christendom.  The  quadrangle  contain, 
ing  the  mosque  on  the  west  side,  and  the  grave 
of  the  old  hermit  in  the  centre,  was  completed 
in  the  year  1578,  six  years  before  his  death,  and 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is 
675  ft.  square,  and  surrounded  by  cloisters  of 
imposing  height  and  space.  The  gate-entrance 
surmounts  a flight  of  steps,  24  ft.  high,  and  is, 
itself,  of  five  times  that  altitude,  being  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  presenting  beyond  the  wall  five 
sides  of  an  octagon,  of  which  the  front  face  is 
80  ft.  wide.  In  presence  of  this  grandeur,  can 


we  have  patience  with  those  utilitarian  Anglo- 
Indians  who  complain  that  these  noble  arches 
are  worthless,  because  they  can  be  made  avail- 
able neither  by  elephants  nor  by  bullocks  ? “ In 
all  these  cases,"  says  one  of  the  discontented, 
“ the  staircases  are  as  disproportionately  small; 
they  look  as  if  they  were  made  for  rats  to  crawl 
through,  while  the  gateways  seem  as  though 
they  were  made  for  ships  to  sail  under.” 

But  what  strikes  a European  most  in  going 
over  the  palaces  and  monuments  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors  is  the  deficiency  of  what  a gentleman 
of  fortune,  in  his  own  country,  would  consider 
as  merely  comfortable  accommodation.  “ Five 
hundred  pounds  a year,"  writes  a somewhat 
cynical  Anglo-Iudian,  “ would,  at  the  present 
day,  secure  him  more  of  this,  in  any  civilised 
country  of  Europe  or  America,  than  the  greatest 
of  those  Emperors  could  command.”  Still, 
they  have  left  their  monuments,  and  the 
present  and  future  centuries,  which  will  never 
produce  the  equals  of  them,  are  bound  to 
be  grateful.  They  have  a noble  quadrangular 
garden  at  Deeg,  one  of  the  Prince’s  halting, 
places,  enciroled  by  an  ornamental  parapet.  In 
the  centre  of  eaoh  of  the  four  faces  is  an  exqui- 
site pavilion,  built  of  a peculiar  sandstone, 
brought  from  a distance  of  about  fifty  miles. 
The  flags,  representing  the  natural  strata,  are 
about  1G  ft.  long,  3 ft.  wide,  and  1 ft.  thick,  and, 
without  any  use  of  the  chisel,  smooth  as  glass. 
With  such  materials  at  hand,  a beautiful  pave- 
ment  shone  beneath  the  feet  of  the  wayfarer. 
And  yet  the  modern  aspect  of  these  cities, 
brilliant  though  their  monuments  are,  is  sadden- 
ing. Delhi  is  a ruin,  Agra  only  the  succursale 
of  its  renowned  Taj,  Benares  a beautiful  frag- 
ment,  and  they  are  preserved  as  wonders  of  the 
world,  by  the  works  of  the  Moguls  alone.  Thus, 
old  Delhi  is  still  a place  of  art  pilgrimage,  on 
account  of  the  stately  Khootub  Meener,  and  its 
Palace  of  Deewan  Khan,  built  without  cement, 
the  former,  however,  being  the  one  cynosure  of 
its  kind  in  the  peninsula.  Strangely  enough, 
there  is  no  other  tower  in  this  Indian  Empire  of 
ours.  Large  pillars  have  been  cat  out  of  single 
stones,  to  commemorate  the  conquests  of  Hindu 
princes,  whose  names  no  one  was  able  to  discover 
for  several  centuries;  but  they  are  rather  evidences 
of  mechanical  skill  than  of  artistic  genius ; while 
the  Meener,  grand  in  outline,  chaste  in  embellish- 
ment, exquisite  in  finish,  suggests  not  a critical 
thought.  It  is  not  very  lofty, — only  242  ft., 
tapering  from  a circumference  of  106  ft.  It  is 
circular,  and  fluted  vertically  into  twenty. seven 
semicircular  and  angular  divisions.  There  are 
four  balconies,  supported  upon  large  stone 
brackets,  and  surrounded  by  battlements  of 
richly-sculptured  stone,  the  whole  having  been 
originally  white,  though  reddened  now  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  a ferruginous 
material.  Archaeologists  have  attributed  this 
structure  to  the  Hindus ; yet  it  abounds  in  in- 
scriptions from  the  Koran,  and  we  know  that  the 
Mohammedans,  except  in  the  exultation  of  their 
triumph  over  St.  Sophia,  rarely  adopted  the 
temples  of  a hostile  religion.  Besides,  the  in. 
scriptions  are  all  in  bold  relief,  which  disposes  of 
the  question  peremptorily.  All  these  edifices, 
however,  are  slowly,  but  surely,  subsiding  into 
decay,  and  the  pretence  of  restoration  now  ex- 
hibited is  no  more  than  a revival  of  the  fitful 
fancies  which  were  prevalent  a few  years  ago. 
In  what  condition  is  the  slab  of  Mouzzim,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Aurungzebe,  the  greatest  among 
the  crowned  descendants  of  Akbar  ? It  is  muti- 
lated, and  covered  with  grass.  The  domes  of  the 
tomb  of  Altmush  have  fallen  in,  and  heaped  the 
interior  with  fractured  masses  of  white  marble. 
That  of  the  celebrated  Imaum  Mushudee,  Akbar’ s 
religious  counsellor  and  friend,  was  converted 
into  a dwelling-house  by  an  English  civilian,  who 
removed  the  sacred  slab  to  make  room  for  his 
billiard-table, — an  insult  to  the  people  which 
they  avenged  by  an  assassination.  The  traveller 
can  pass  nowhere  through  this  land  of  monu- 
mental magnificence  without  being  reminded  of 
that  pride  and  that  imagination  which  have  left 
so  many  illustrations  of  themselves  in  Spain. 
The  Prince  will  see,  of  course,  the  extraordinary 
tomb  of  Nizamoodeen,  which  Bishop  Heber  com- 
pared  to  a pile  of  potted  meat,  so  grotesquely 
varied  are  the  tints  of  its  architecture  ; but,  in 
addition  to  these  grander  memorials,  there  may 
be  seen  hundreds  of  lonely  minarets,  seemingly 
fragile,  yet  wearing  the  complexion  of  age, 
pretty  white  domes,  better  adapted,  one  thinks, 
to  be  pavilions  of  pleasure  than  the  shel- 
ters of  graves,  and  a thousand  other  sub. 
stantial  reminiscences  of  a power,  a glory, 
and  a wealth  long  vanished  from  the  land. 


It  is  the  mausoleum  of  Humayun,  with  all  its 
vastness  and  sumptuousness,  that  most  truly 
tells  the  tale  of  the  Mogul  conquest  and  dominion. 
Not  the  mosque  known  as  Jumna  Musjid,  the 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  Shah  Jehan,  and  the  cheapest 
building  of  its  class  ever  ereoted.  It  cost, 
simply,  100,0001.  In  England,  supposing  the 
materials  equally  cheap,  it  must  have  cost  half  a 
million.  But  the  Emperor,  if  he  economised 
with  his  mosque,  made  up  for  it  in  his  palace, 
“ the  architectural  garden,”  as  it  has  been 
termed,  though  civilisation  has  whitewashed  its 
pink  colours,  dilapidated  its  throne,  shattered 
its  lovely  jewelled  mosaics,  for  the  sake  of 
plunder,  and  left  it  a scene  of  picturesque  deso- 
lation. 

M.  Rousselet  illustrates  and  describes  this 
remarkable  structure,  and  we  are  enabled  to 
give  one  of  the  smaller  views  of  it.  “ After 
taking  possession,"  he  says,  “ of  the  room  whioh 
was  allotted  to  us  by  the  rules  at  the  rate  of  one 
rupee  per  day,  I left  the  bnngalow,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Schaumburg,  proceeded  towards  the 
mosque,  the  sacred  Jumna  Musjid,  one  of  the 
monuments  which  the  Mussulmans  of  Central 
Asia  and  of  India  most  venerate  and  admire. 
This  edifice,  entirely  composed  of  red  Bandstone, 
is  raised  upon  an  immense  terrace,  to  the  summit 
of  which  three  magnificent  pyramidal  staircases 
lead,  each  terminating  in  a monumental  door- 
way. We  then  found  ourselves  in  a fine  marble, 
paved  court,  surrounded  with  cloisters  of 
singular  lightness  and  elegance,  and  ornamented 
in  the  oentre  with  a fountain  of  a winding  shape, 
designed  for  the  ablutions  of  the  faithful.  At 
the  end  of  this  court,  the  broad  faQade  of  the 
mosque  extends.  It  is  composed  of  a long  row 
of  low  narrow  arches,  on  each  side  of  a lofty 
doorway,  in  the  form  of  a pointed-arched  niche  ; 
and  three  white  marble  domes,  with  black  mould, 
ings,  much  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  moderate 
height  of  the  facades,  crown  the  edifice,  whioh  is 
flanked  by  two  superb  minarets,  striped  longi- 
tudinally with  white  and  pink,  and  elevating  a 
delicate  oupola  of  white  marble  in  the  air  to  a 
great  height.  The  whole  effect  is  grand  and 
imposing ; and,  notwithstanding  some  defeots, 
we  may  agree  with  Fergusson  that  the  great 
mosque  of  Delhi  is  the  masterpiece  of  Indo- 
Mussulman  religious  architecture : but  what 
no  description  can  do  justice  to, — and  even 
engraving  itself  is  powerless  to  assist  it, — is  the 
incomparable  effect  produced  by  the  vivid  though 
severe  colours  which  clothe  every  part  of  the 
building  when  they  are  illuminated  by  the 
glorious  sun  of  India.  The  dark  red  of  the 
galleries,  the  black  and  white  marble  of  the 
facade,  the  whiteness  of  the  domes  crowned  by 
glittering  golden  pinnacles,  and  the  rose-coloured 
stripings  of  the  minarets,  stand  out  against  the 
blue  background  of  the  sky  without  any  crude- 
ness, but  rather  with  a severe  harmony,  proving 
the  care  with  which  the  architect  had  combined 
and  matched  the  varied  shades,  and  skilfully  cal- 
culated their  effects,  according  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  edifice  they  were  connected  with.” 

The  interior  of  the  mosque  is  very  simple.  Its 
roof,  pillars,  and  pavement,  of  white  marble,  are 
embroidered  with  delioate  arabesques  carved  in 
the  stone  ; and  on  the  walls  slabs  of  black  marble 
bear  short  inscriptions  in  praise  of  God,  and  in 
memory  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  founder  of  the 
mosque. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Plain  of 
Delhi, — an  immense  field  of  ruins, — stands  the 
remarkable  triumphal  column,  or,  rather,  tower, 
known  as  the  Kootub.  We  give  a view  of 
the  fine  gateway  in  the  inclosure.  “ Alla- 
deen’s  Gate”  (as  it  is  called),  "erected  by  the 
Sultan  Ala-ood-deen,  might  have  inspired  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  Wonderful  Lamp ; the 
genie  of  the  Hoc  could  have  created  nothing 
more  fairy  - like.  The  work  of  the  Moors  of 
Spain  in  the  Alhambra  of  Granada  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  this  perfeot  gem  of  architecture. 
Here  it  is  the  stone  itself,  a red  sandstone  re- 
lieved  by  stripes  of  white  marble,  which  gives 
the  colouring ; and  the  delicate  arabesques  which 
cover  it  on  all  its  sides  are  carved  and  inlaid ; 
while,  at  Granada,  the  whole  effect  is  obtained 
by  a combination  of  bright  colours  and  gildings, 
simply  spread  on  ordinary  brickwork.  More- 
over,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Moorish  Alhambra 
in  which  we  can  find  the  same  purity  of  outline, 
and  grandeur  of  proportions,  that  characterise 
in  so  high  a degree  the  Gate  of  Alladeen.”  It 
forms  a sort  of  square  pavilion,  perforated  on 
each  of  its  four  sides  by  an  indentated  arch,  and 
surmounted  by  a beautiful  cupola;  and  the  inner 
hall  is  as  richly  decorated  as  the  facades.  Having 
passed  through  this  gate,  visitors  find  themselves 
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almost  suddenly  at  the  foot  of  the  Kootub,  which  [ to  satisfy  a modern  town;  infinite  richness  of 
stands  alone  and  isolated  in  the  centre  of  a paved  sculpture  ; but  no  colouring  whatever, — no  poly-  ; 
court,  proudly  raising  its  head  at  a height  of  chromatic  fancies,  for  those  blocks  of  granite,  ! 
227  English  feet.  20  ft.  by  12  ft.,  grey  as  they  were  at  the  creation,  j 

The  contrast  between  these  gaudy  exotics  j and  worn  as  though  by  whole  cycles  of  Blow,  | 
of  Indian  art,  and  the  massive,  solemn,  almost  unviolent,  change.  The  two  great  epochs  of 
sepulchral  grandeur  of  such  shrines,  for  example,  Indian  history  stand  forth  here  in  a contrast  and  j 
as  those  of  Yiiayanagar,  representing  an  enor-  identification  the  most  absolute  conceivable, 
mous  opulence  and  power ; — terraces  a thousand  unless  we  give  the  palm  to  the  Pagodas  of 
yards  in  length,  of  Babylonian  Bolidity ; gates  Chillambaram,  those  seven  sisters — or  Lamps,  if  j 
surmounted  by  ponderous  pyramids  ; idols  we  prefer  it — of  a remote  and  mysterious 
rivalling  in  magnitude  those  of  antique  Egypt ; ! art  which  carry  in  each  of  them  the  mean-  I 
staircases  broad  as  a public  street ; temples  ing  of  an  entire  mythology,  dark,  melan-  I 
crowded  in  hundreds,  and  each  sufficiently  superb  choly,  and  mysterious,  but  not  exclusively 


black.  They  are  varied  by  porphyry  staiues, 
and  columns  of  sandal  wood,  by  constantly  , 
renewed  dedications  of  flowers,  and  by  blazonries 
of  polished  copper,  but  never  by  a gem,  a dash 
of  vermilion,  or  so  much  as  a square  inch  of 
mosaic.  Why  they  were  erected,  human  know- 
ledge has  never  yet  been  able  to  say ; but  that  i 
they  are  the  trophies  of  war,  like  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Moguls,  no  student  of  the  Indian 
chronicles  will  believe.  Those  men,  to  all  appear- 
ance, reared  their  temples  as  expiations ; the 
Moguls  reared  theirs  as  triumphs. 

We  will  end  as  we  began,  by  recommending 
to  our  readers  “ India  and  its  Native  Princes.” 


PRINCIPAL  ENTRANCE  OF  THE  TAJ  GARDENS,  AT  AGRA. 


THE  JUMNA  MUSJID. 
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GATE  OF  ALLADEEN,  KOOT'UB,  NEAR  DELHI. 
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LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE:  OFFICES,  CORNER  OF  THREADNEEDLE  STREET  AND 
BISHOPSGATE  STREET. Me.  Theodore  K.  Green,  Architect. 
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NEW  BUILDINGS  AT  THE 
CORNER  OF  THREADNEEDLE-STREET 
AND  BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 

These  buildings,  now  in  course  of  erection,  are 
on  the  site  of  the  cliarcli  of  St.  Martin  Out- 
wicb,  and  the  adjoining  rectory. 

The  excavations  were  commenced  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  but  owing  to  the  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  the  subsoil,  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  maintaining  the  surrounding 
buildings,  and  the  change  of  lessee,  progress  has 
been  slow.  There  is  a sub-baBement  over  the 
entire  site  of  church,  intended  for  wine-cellars. 
The  basement  and  upper  floors  will  be  arranged 
in  suites  of  offices,  and  the  ground-floor  is  an 
open  space  over  the  entire  area.  It  is  proposed 
to  face  the  whole  of  the  building  with  Portland 
stone,  and  to  construct  all  floors  and  partitions 
with  fire-proof  materials. 

The  perspective  view  is  taken  from  Bishops- 
gate-street,  and  represents  the  building  as  origi- 
nally  designed  by  the  architect;  but  we  are 
informed  that  there  is  a probability  of  the  height 
being  somewhat  reduced  in  execution  to  meet 
the  objections  of  adjoining  owners,  who  consider 
that  their  light  may  be  somewhat  injured.  Mr. 
Shepherd  is  the  contractor,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  architect,  Mr.  Theodore  K. 
Green. 


matters  are  in  this  state,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
epidemic  cholera  was  present  in  Madras  during 
the  hot  season,  and  that  the  death-rate  is  higher 
than  in  the  other  presidential  ci.ies. 


THE  PLASTERERS’  COMPANY  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Tnis  company,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
technical  education,  as  applied  to  its  own  special 
industry,  has  offered  for  the  past  eleven  years 
prizes  for  modelling  and  for  design  to  students 
in  the  art  schools  and  artisan  classes  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Department  of  Art,  South  Ken- 
sington. 

A report  just  published  by  the  company  says 
as  to  1874-5  : — “ The  subjects  for  competition 
for  the  past  year  were, — 

1st.  A Model  in  Plaster  for  an  Ornamental 
Bracket,  intended  to  support  a Bust  or  Statuette. 
Modelled  and  designed  by  the  competitor. 

2nd.  A Design  in  Monoohrome  for  the  Orna- 
mentation of  a Doorway,  oapable  of  being  executed 
in  plaster. 

Eight  models  were  sent  in  for  the  bracket. 
That  of  Joseph  Ellis,  of  Hanley,  gained  the 
company’s  first  prize  of  7J.  7s.,  to  which  a 
national  silver  medal  has  been  awarded.  The 
second  prize  of  4 1.  was  gained  by  Sidney  Currie, 
of  South  Kensington,  and  a national  bronze 
medal.  A bronze  medal  has  also  been  awarded 
to  a model  by  D.  Bucbanan,  of  Glasgow.  Three 
other  models  have  gained  third-grade  prizes, — 
namely,  two  from  South  Kensington,  and  one 
from  Birmingham. 

Fifteen  designs  for  the  ornamentation  of  a 
doorway  were  sent  in;  that  by  Wm.  Marshall, 
of  South  Kensington,  gaining  the  company’s  first 
prize  of  81.  8s. ; and  that  by  Laurie  Bisset,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  second  prize  of  51.  5s.,  and  also 
a book  prize.  Otto  Partz,  of  South  Kensington, 
is  awarded  a bronze  medal  for  his  design  ; and 
nine  other  students,  third  - grade  prizes, — 
namely,  three  from  the  art  schools  of  Lancaster, 
and  one  each  from  Belfast,  Cirencester,  Glasgow, 
Coalbrookdale,  Edinburgh,  and  Sheffield.” 

The  subjects  for  competition  for  1875-6  will 
shortly  be  published. 


SANITATION  IN  MADRAS. 

A Sanitary  Association  has  ju9t  been  set  on 
foot  in  Madras,  and  has  inaugurated  its  career 
by  calling  the  attention  of  the  local  Government 
to  a rather  formidable  list  of  grievances  which 
demand  immediate  removal.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  prevalence  of  bad  smells  in  various  parts 
of  the  city ; the  existence  of  a large  number  of 
open  drains  in  whioh  offensive  matter  is  allowed 
to  accumulate,  and  by  which  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  is  tainted  ; the  system  of  burial  in 
the  existing  burial-grounds,  graves  being  dug  so 
near  the  Cooum  (a  Bluggish  river  which  runs 
through  the  most  populous  districts)  that  water 
freely  percolates,  and  the  river  is  consequently 
contaminated  ; the  insufficient  supply  of  latrines 
and  places  of  public  accommodation,  and  the 
consequent  perpetration  of  public  nuisances ; 
and  lastly,  the  character  of  the  water  supplied 
by  the  waterworks,  whioh  is  at  times  discoloured 
and  offensive  in  smell,  owing  either  to  the  want 
of  a proper  system  of  filtration,  or  to  percolation 
of  sewage  matter  into  the  water-pipes  in  places 
where  they  have  been  laid  in  close  contiguity  to, 
and  at  a lower  level  than,  the  street  draine.  If 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

In  the  course  of  the  introductory  lecture  in 
opening  the  engineering  classes  of  Glasgow 
University,  Professor  James  Thomson  made  the 
following  remarks  : — I propose,  before  entering 
on  the  routine  business  of  our  course,  to  make 
some  general  remarks,  and  to  give  emphatically 
some  general  advice,  which  I hope  may  be  en- 
graved on  your  memories,  and  may  happily  tend 
to  bear  good  fruits  in  after  years  to  yourselves 
and  to  the  clients  for  the  designing  of  whose 
works  your  services  may  be  engaged,  and  may 
tend  to  promote  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
profession,  whether  of  civil  or  mechanical 
engineering  or  architecture,  to  which  you  may 
ultimately  apply  your  energies.  One  of  the 
most  important  duties  towards  the  good  per- 
formance of  which  it  ought  to  be  your  ambition 
to  aim  is  the  designing  of  works  and  arranging 
for  their  execution,  and  giving  the  necessary 
superintendence,  to  ensure,  as  far  as  may  be, 
that  they  they  shall  be  well  and  successfully 
carried  out.  For  rendering  it  possible  to  per- 
form such  duties  well,  engineering  science, 
whether  acquired  mainly  through  studies  entered 
on  in  a university  course  of  engineering  educa- 
tion, and  followed  up  with  the  attainment  of 
practical  experience  in  actual  works,  or  acquired 
without  the  aids  that  university  teachings  can 
afford,  is  in  most  cases  essentially  necessary. 
Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  are  two  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  an  engineering 
scientific  education  ; but  they  are  not  all  that  is 
wanted.  There  is  a mistake  into  which  the 
college  student  of  engineering  is  occasionally 
liable  to  fall,  and  which  in  some  cases  is  found 
showing  itself  prejudicially  in  subsequent  years, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  the  practical  business  of 
life,  but  which  usually  is  rubbed  off  in  the  rude 
jostlings  of  experience.  It  i3  the  mistake  of 
having  a too  great  longing  for  means  of  attain- 
ment of  mathematical  exactitude  in  subjects 
which  from  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  the 
judioious  application  of  any  elaborate  or  very 
refined  methods  or  processes.  In  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  important 
action  must  be  taken  a rough-and-ready  decision 
is  all  that  is  wanted,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  all  that 
is  possible.  If,  however,  the  engineer  or  archi- 
tect is  well  prepared  with  scientific  principles  to 
aid  his  judgment, — if  he  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  physical  properties  of  materials, — if  he  is 
accustomed  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
relations  and  mutual  influences  of  the  different 
parts  of  structures  in  numerous  and  varied 
cases,  with  the  aid  of  exact  mathematical 
vestigations  in  cases  where  mathematics  may 
be  truly  applicable, — and  if,  too,  his  mind  is 
amply  stored  with  practical  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, his  decisions  are  likely  to  have  more  of 
the  ready  and  less  of  the  rough  in  their  cha 
racter.  Mathematical  investigations  exact  and 
it  may  be,  complicated,  and  involving  refined  and 
delicate  physical  considerations,  have  often  very 
important  practical  uses  in  engineering,  in  archi- 
tecture, and  in  naval  construction.  To  you,  as 
students  in  this  University,  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  importance  of  these  subjects  passing  un- 
noticed and  unknown ; but  there  is  a danger  of 
quite  another  kind,  against  which  a timely  warn- 
ing given  may  be  of  vital  consequence.  It  is 
the  danger  of  being  misled  by  bad  advice,  or 
bad  usages,  into  neglecting  to  make  efforts,  with 
due  vigour  and  determination,  to  have  your 
designs  complete,  or  as  complete  as  they  may, 
or  can,  or  ought  to  be,  before  you  will  draw  your 
client  on,  or  allow  him  to  go  forward,  into  having 
the  execution  of  them  proceeded  with.  In  so 
far  as  you  allow  your  plans,  in  a state  in  which 
you  ought  better  than  any  one  else  to  know  that 
they  are  incomplete  and  immature,  to  be  begun 
and  proceeded  with  in  execution,  you  are  laying 
up  vexations  for  all  concerned — losses  and  dis- 
appointments for  your  employer,  and  therefore 
grief  for  yourself.  Now  I have  to  tell  you  that 
the  designs  for  the  execution  of  any  important 
piece  of  work,  and  even  for  the  execution  of 
pieces  of  work  of  minor  importance,  in  almost 
all  cases  cannot  be  completely  made  and  com- 
pletely exhibited  by  drawings  alone.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  in  each  case  for  the  designer  to  write 
out  a specification  of  various  particulars  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  execution  of  the  work.  The 
nature  and  scope  of  a specification  for  the  exe- 
cution of  works  must  depend  on  the  manner  in 


which  it  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  be  car 
ried  out ; but,  in  any  case,  it  ought  at  least  to 
contain  clear  explanations  of  many  things  which 
the  drawings  alone  do  not  fully  exhibit,  and  per- 
haps even  could  not  be  made  completely  to  indi- 
cate.  While  an  architect  or  an  engineer  is 
proceeding  with  the  making  out  of  drawings  for 
any  projected  work  he  ought  constantly  to  keep 
at  hand  a set  of  sheets  of  paper  on  which  to  jot 
down  his  notes  for  a specification ; because, 
during  the  attempts  to  perfect  the  drawings, 
many  things  are  likely  to  be  thought  of  which 
ought  to  be  distinctly  stated  as  written  instruc- 
tions for  the  builder  or  maker,  but  which,  if  not 
noted  at  the  time,  may  be  liable  to  be  afterwards 
overlooked  and  forgotten.  Then,  when  the  draw- 
ings are  complete,  or  are  supposed  to  be  nearly 
so,  the  time  come3  for  writing  out  a specification 
in  all  its  desirable  completeness.  The  primary  and 
main  object  of  a specification  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  beingto  give,  fully  and  clearly,  all  neces- 
sary and  useful  written  explanations  and  instruc- 
tions for  the  execution  of  the  work;  and,  in  the  case 
of  works  to  be  executed  by  contract,  for  making 
due  preparations  for  the  effecting  of  a definite 
and  clear  bargain  between  the  contractor  offering 
to  execute  the  work  and  the  person  or  company 
accepting  his  offer.  But,  while  this  is  the  primary 
and  main  object,  there  are  two  incidental  objects 
of  no  trivial  importance,  which  I shall  now  men- 
tion : — First,  the  specification,  when  submitted 
to  the  person  or  company  for  whom  the  work  is 
to  be  done,  affords  the  best  possible  means  for 
understanding  the  drawings,  and  for  judging  on 
many  points  in  the  proposed  scheme,  which, 
though  perhaps  of  great  importance,  would 
otherwise  have  escaped  notice  ; and,  secondly, 
the  requirement  for  a good  and  clear  specifica- 
tion involves  this  most  important  condition  with 
the  architect  or  engineer  himself ; that,  in  fact, 
he  cannot  draw  it  up  at  all,  without  first  finding 
out  what  the  design  or  work  is  that  he  wants  to 
specify  definitely,  and  what  parts  of  his  project 
must  considerately  be  left  unsettled  and  open 
for  future  decision.  When  he  applies  himself 
with  earnest  determination  to  draw  up  a specifi- 
cation well,  he  can  scarcely  let  much  pass  un- 
noticed by  mere  inadvertence,  as  he  is  quite  apt 
to  do  when  he  proceeds  without  a specifica- 
tion. I have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks 
because  I have  learned  that  a practice  is 
adopted  and  worked  upon  by  many  archi- 
tects, — worked  upon  very  generally  in  the  profes- 
sion, it  has  been  from  various  quarters  strongly 
asserted,  but  I will  not  believe  in  the  imputation 
as  applied  to  the  profession  generally, — a prac- 
tice, namely,  of  giving  the  instructions  to  the 
builders  by  drawings  insufficient  to  exhibit  the 
work  at  all  completely,  and  by  what  are  called 
bills  of  quantities,  and  of  arranging  the  bargains 
by  means  of  “ priced  lists  ” ; but  without  any 
writing  whatever  of  the  nature  of  a specifica- 
tion. What,  then,  is  the  obstacle  that  leads  into 
the  omission  of  this  all-important  means  to- 
wards  the  complete  exhibition  of  a design  ? It 
is,  ordinarily,  just  this  : that  the  designs  them- 
selves have  neither  been  fully  delineated  on 
paper  in  the  drawings,  nor  have  been  formed 
with  sufficient  completeness  in  any  human 
brain.  When  work  is  begun  in  this  way,  things 
sometimes  go  forward  at  first  with  great  ease 
and  satisfaction,— each  person  is  relying  upon 
the  others;  and  even  the  architect  himself  has 
not  distinctly  realised  how  incomplete  the  designs 
and  instructions  he  has  given  really  are.  But 
soon  a time  arrives  when  difficulties  begin  to 
show  themselves ; some  things  are  found  to  be 
ill-arranged  in  their  relations  to  other  things  ; 
some  things  essential  to  be  contrived  have  been 
unnoticed  or  forgotten  altogether ; the  builders 
have  to  spend  much  valuable  time  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  required  in  calling  at  the  office 
of  the  architect  to  ask  what  they  are  to  do  next, 
or  how  they  are  to  proceed  with  some  part  of 
the  work  already  begun  or  far  advanced,  but  in 
respect  to  which  some  alteration  of  plan  is  con- 
templated but  not  yet  arranged  or  decided  on. 
Troubles  and  anxieties  proceed  ; but  now  I will 
draw  the  curtain  over  my  unfinished  picture  of 
the  consequences  of  proceeding  to  the  execution 
of  important  works  without  a specification. 


1 


The  Drainage  of  Potton. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Biggleswade  Board  of  Guardians,  on  the 
10th  insfe.,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  “ That  the  scheme  for  the 
drainage  of  Potton  which  had  been  submitted 
by  Mr.  Miller,  inspector  of  nuisances,  be  carried 
out  forthwith,  and  that  application  be  made  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  a loan  of  9001.” 
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WATER  SUPPLY  OP  THE  METROPOLIS. 

In  the  course  of  the  opening  address  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  17th  inst.,  the  President, 
Lord  Alfred  Churchill,  who  reviewed  all  that  had 
been  done  by  the  Society  during  the  past  Session, 
said : — 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  directed  by  the 
Council  into  what  could  be  done  for  the  proven- 
tion  of  the  spread  of  fire  and  conflagration,  led 
to  the  further  inquiry  how  far  the  application  of 
science  and  art  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
special  improvement  of  the  entire  water-supply 
of  the  metropolis.  This  important  subject  still 
awaits  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  Bill 
based  on  the  conclusions  obtained  by  the  inquiries 
of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council.  In  the  Session  before  last,  that  Bill 
was  thrown  out  by  the  unexpected  opposition  of 
the  water  companies,  for  there  was  reason  to 
expect  that  they  would  not  have  opposed  its 
being  taken  into  committee  on  the  main  question 
affecting  them.  Last  Session,  compensation 
facilities  were  promised  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  whioh  it  appeared  they  were  un- 
able to  realise.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
session,  public  attention  was  roused,  and  in 
another  measure  which  came  before  Parliament 
the  popular  sentiment  prevailed,  and  a precedent 
waB  established,  that  measures  affecting  the 
security  of  life  and  property  should  have  the 
precedence  over  those  that  do  not.  On  this  new 
and  humane  principle  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a due 
place  will  be  yet  aocorded  to  a measure  which, 
as  relates  to  the  metropolis,  would  prevent  at 
least  two  out  of  three  of  the  losses  of  life  and 
personal  injuries  that  regularly  occur  from  fire, 
and  save  the  great  majority  of  the  regular 
annual  sacrifice  of  more  than  two  hundred  lives. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an  improved  water 
supply  has  not  reference  merely  to  prevention 
of  fires,  but  largely  affects  the  health  of  the 
population,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  cleaning 
of  the  streets.  Thus,  proper  measures  would 
certainly  prevent  the  injuries  annually  done  to 
more  than  two  thousand  persons  in  the  streets. 
All  this  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  elaborate 
report  issued  last  Bession  by  the  committee  of 
this  Society.  The  President  of  the  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  at  the  meet- 
ing held  at  Brighton,  late  a Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  ascribed  a large 
amount  of  the  existing  criminality  to  the  wide- 
spread drinking-habits  of  the  population.  But 
what  more  powerful  cause  contributing  to  drink- 
ing habits  is  there  than  impure  or  repulsive 
supplies  of  water, — of  water  which,  if  pure  at 
its  source,  is  made  impure  by  the  intermittent 
mode  of  distribution,  which  detains  it  in  butts 
and  vessels  in  crowded  rooms,  where  it  is  kept 
stagnant,  and  absorbs  the  mephitic  gases,  and  is 
made  mawkish,  offensive,  and  repulsive  ? It  is 
not  pretended  that  the  provision  of  pure  water 
is  in  itself  a specific  against  the  great  evils  of 
the  drinking-habits  of  the  population,  described 
in  a recent  important  article  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  but  it  certainly  goes  to  the  removal  of  a 
great  provocative.  Our  late  lamented  member, 
Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  excluded  the  beer-can 
rigorously  from  his  works,  but  he  took  care  to 
provide  for  his  people  the  best  pure  water  that 
could  be  got.  It  would  have  been  a sorry  con- 
clusion if  he  had  left,  them  the  alternative  only 
of  water  made  repulsive  by  stagnation,  in  water- 
butts  over  cess-pools,  or  water  de-aerated  in 
crowded  rooms.  The  present  conditions  of  the 
metropolitan  supply,  besides  great  waste,  are  in- 
feriority, if  not  impurity,  in  the  sources  from 
whence  the  supply  is  drawn.  It  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Quiok  and  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and  other 
practical  witnesses,  that  fully  one-half  the  water 
pumped  into  the  metropolis  on  the  intermittent 
system  is  pumped  to  waste.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  by  measures  conducted  by  Mr. 
Deacon,  at  Liverpool,  where  the  supply  is  on  a 
public  footing,  the  consumption  has  been  reduced 
from  33  gallons  on  the  intermittent  system,  to 
17  gallons  per  head  on  the  constant  system.  It 
follows  if  that  system  were  adopted  in  the 
metropolis  one  half  of  the  110  millions  daily 
pumped  might  be  saved,  the  other  half  being 
now  pumped  to  waste.  Nearly  all  this  half,  or 
58  millions,  is  pumped  from  the  Thames,  which 
is  yet  sewer  tainted,  and  tainted,  at  times,  very 
much  with  the  surface  washing  of  heavily 
manured  lands,  giving  matter  in  solution  for 
drinking  purposes  which  filtration  has  as  yet 
failed  to  remove.  There  is,  however,  another 
source  of  crime  to  which  the  present  conditions 
of  water  supply  are  contributory  to  an  extent  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  have  been 


ignorant.  At  present  the  services  of  the  fire 
brigade  and  its  engines  are  limited  as  a rule  to 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fires  beyond 
the  premises  where  they  occur.  The  incendiary 
for  insurance  money  is  pretty  sure  to  have  his 
object  accomplished,  and  the  trace  of  his 
work  is  limited  to  the  particular  house,  and 
obliterated  before  the  fire  engines  can  arrive. 
How  systematic  all  this  work  goes  on  is  shown 
in  the  evidence  collected  by  our  member, 
Mr.  McLagan.  Mr.  Tozor,  in  his  evidence, 
showed  that  one  third,  at  least,  of  the  Berious 
fires  in  London,  are  not  accidental,  but  inten- 
tional, and  criminal.  But  if  water  can,  by  means 
of  hydrants,  be  applied,  as  it  is  proved  it  may 
be,  in  two  minntes  instead  of  twenty-four  by  fire- 
engines,  inoendiary  speculators  for  insurance 
money  are  baffled.  Whilst  the  supply  of  the 
metropolis  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies,  and  there  are  eight  of  these  com- 
panies who  divide  the  metropolitan  supply 
among  them,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  and  main 
object  must  be,  and  indeed  it  is  their  duty,  so  to 
manage  their  affairs  as  to  give  the  largest  amount 
of  dividend  to  their  shareholders.  This  can 
hardly  be  consistent  with  a due  regard  to  the 
perfect  interest  of  the  consumers.  Doubtless, 
under  unity  of  management,  large  economy 
could  be  effected,  and,  if  administered  on  a 
public  footing,  the  water  supply  might  be  ren- 
dered far  more  effective  for  the  public  benefit. 
A constant  supply,  with  hydrants  at  frequent 
intervals,  might  be  obtained  without  further 
burthen  on  the  ratepayer,  who  would  thus  ob- 
tain a more  adequate  protection  from  fire,  and 
increased  facilities  for  cleanliness  in  the  streets. 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  are  instances  in  proof. 
If  unity  of  works  and  management  had  been  got 
when  it  was  first  proposed,  the  extension  of 
duplicate  and  triplicate  trunk  mains  (one  of 
them,  extending  from  east  to  west,  costing  up- 
wards of  a million  of  money),  extended 
reservoirs,  providing  for  a waste,  under  the 
present  system,  of  nearly  double  the  actual  con. 
sumption,  would  not  have  been  incurred.  Now, 
nearly  the  aotual  draught  from  the  Thames,  and 
the  continuance  of  multiplied  establishments, 
might  all  have  been  spared,  and  the  expenditure 
of  some  three  millions  of  money  might  have  been, 
by  unity,  prevented,  and  the  shareholders  have 
received  improved  dividends  from  the  profits 
which  have  gone  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  on  account  of  the 
increased  rating  by  the  water  companies,  given 
notice  of  a Bill  to  equalise  the  rate,  and  to  extend 
a system  of  supply  by  meters  to  private  houses. 
In  this  course,  leaving  the  supplies  to  the 
separate  companies  as  they  are,  that  Board 
practically  confirms  the  conclusion  come  to  as  to 
its  ineligibility,  from  the  restricted  area  of  its 
jurisdiction  and  other  causes,  to  take  upon  it  the 
responsibility  of  undertaking  the  supplies 
directly  for  the  public.  But  it  ia  appre- 
hended that,  as  separate  works  and  extensions, 
and  expenditures  for  them  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  must  still  go  on,  together  with  the  ex- 
penditure on  multiplied  establishments  and 
directorates,  that  any  considerable  augmenta- 
tions of  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  or  any 
material  reduction  of  rates  to  the  consumers, 
must  be  very  remote.  The  only  practical  source 
of  considerable  economy  and  early  relief  must 
be  sought  in  the  economy  and  great  gains  of 
unity  of  management  on  a public  footing.  Col. 
Beresford,  the  member  for  Southwark,  has  re- 
newed his  notice  of  a Bill  on  the  basis  of  the 
report  of  the  Special  Committee,  which,  it  is 
acknowledged,  has  done  gratis  the  work  of  a 
very  special  commission  on  the  subject.  But  it 
is  submitted  that  the  work  is  of  a nature 
that  ought  not  to  be  left  to  them,  or  to  any 
private  member,  however  competent,  nor  to  any 
overworked  sub-department,  and  that  it  is 
befitting  the  care  of  a superior  department 
and  Cabinet  Minister. 


AN  OUTING. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING. 

This  growing  institution  made  the  usual  trip 
of  inspection  for  the  present  term  on  the  11th 
and  12th  inst.,  and  as  the  lectures  given  by  the 
Principal  during  the  term  now  proceeding  are 
upon  “ Materials  and  their  Manufacture,”  it  was 
arranged  that  this  tour  of  inspection  Bhonld  be 
to  the  Black  Country,  and  accordingly,  arrange- 
ments having  been  entered  into,  and  the  kind 
co-operation  of  the  managers  of  the  various 
works  to  be  visited  having  been  secured,  a party 
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of  upwards  of  fifty,  including  the  Principal, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  C.E.,  the  assistants,  and 
students,  availed  themselves  of  the  special 
facilities  offered  by  the  London  and  North. 
Western  Railway  Co.,  and  proceeded  to  Bir- 
mingham by  the  early  express  on  the  11th  inst. 

On  arriving  at  Birmingham,  the  party  at  onoe 
proceeded  to  visit  the  celebrated  works  of  Messrs. 
James  Watt  & Co.,  passing  on  thence  to  the 
Patent  Bolt  and  Nut  Company’s  Works,  and 
thence  to  the  Birmingham  Tube  Company’s 
Works.  At  all  these  places  the  most  courteous 
reception  was  afforded  to  the  party,  who  returned 
to  their  hotel  at  Birmingham,  and  dined  together 
there. 

The  works  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  at  Round 
Oak,  near  Dudley,  were  inspected  on  the  Friday 
morning,  and  by  the  kindness  of  the  managers 
the  whole  process  of  iron  manufacture  was  seen 
in  actual  progress.  The  visit  to  these  works 
terminated  in  a descent  to  the  “ Robin  Hood  ” 
Coal-mine;  after  which  the  party  took  train  to 
Wedneabury,  and,  entering  the  Patent  Wheel 
and  Axletree  Company’s  Works  at  that  place, 
were  enabled  to  view  the  Bessemer  steel-con- 
verting process  at  work.  Thus  concluded  a most 
interesting  and  instructive  series  of  visits,  and 
the  dinner,  whioh  brought  the  expedition  to  a 
close,  terminated  in  a hearty  ovation  to  the 
Principal  for  the  management  of  the  tour. 


NOTES  FROM  CANADA. 

Canada  is  blessed  with  some  of  the  finest  lakes 
in  the  world,  and  instead  of  the  Indian  gibberish 
names,  it  would  be  as  well  to  rechristen  them 
with  something  one  is  able  to  pronounce.  Many 
years  ago,  the  writer  was  taken  by  his  father  to 
see  the  Ojibbeway  Indians,  then  exhibiting  in 
London  : little  did  he  think  one  day  he  would  visit 
them  in  their  peaceful  homes,  and  a very  dif- 
ferent kind  of  “ pusson”  the  Ojibbeway  is  from 
the  noble  savage  he  appeared  to  be,  with  his 
highly-coloured  face,  painted  and  feathered  as 
shown  in  London. 

The  really  gorgeous  and  magnificent  lakes  up 
the  Gatmeau  and  Grand  River  are  removed 
from  civilisation,  but  there  are  a number  of 
grand  lakes  on  the  Northern  and  Midland  Rail- 
ways of  Canada,  and  were  it  not  for  the  mos- 
quitoes and  sand  flies,  these  places  would  be 
considered  a hunter’s  paradise. 

The  termini  of  the  Midland  Railway  is  at  Port 
Hope,  a oitymost  remarkable  for  its  picturesque 
beauty,  abounding  with  hills  and  valleys  that 
somewhat  remind  one  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
minus  the  fine  buildings ; but  let  us  hope  tho 
days  of  the  wooden  band-box  houses  are  num- 
bered now  brick  is  being  used,  which  will  cause 
architecture  to  be  more  closely  studied. 

Just  on  the  borders  of  the  town  overlooking 
the  noble  lake  of  Ontario  is  a fine  residence  sur- 
rounded|  by  a splendid  park  owned  by  Colonel 
Arthur  Williams,  a son  of  one  of  our  noble  salts 
of  the  brave  Nelson  days.  The  Colonel,  with  a 
liberality  worthy  of  emulation,  does  not  lock  the 
gates  of  tho  park,  and  put  up  high  palings,  so 
that  the  tops  of  the  lofty  pines  and  splendid  oak 
and  maple  trees  may  be  seen  over  a high  fence, 
but  portions  off  the  park  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public,  and  good  cricketers  are  not  shy  in  living 
up  to  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  worthy 
Colonel.  In  the  midst  of  the  park  is  the  owner’s 
residence,  a brick  and  stone  building  after  the 
Elizabethan  style. 

The  Midland  Railway  runs  north,  its  final 
stopping-place  being  at  Orillia,  a small  but 
flourishing  little  town,  full  of  life  and  bustle, 
with  every  sign  of  expansion ; there  are  a few 
miles  of  railway  almost  ready  for  traffic  from 
Orillia  to  a place  called  Wanbeshene,  and  at  some 
future  time  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  railway 
to  the  Georgian  Bay,  thus  completing  what  no 
doubt  will  make  the  Midland  Railway  a success. 
Orillia  is  situate  in  close  proximity  to  a most  mag- 
nificent tract  of  water,  studded  with  innumerable 
and  picturesque  islands.  The  village  of  Oashago 
and  Rama  border  the  Lake  Conchiching.  Rama 
is  the  Ojibbeway  Indian  settlement,  and  the 
tribe  are  a very  peaceable  class  of  people,  living 
chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing ; they  have  a very 
noble  look,  and  not  so  puny  and  skin-dried  as  the 
half-breds  of  Lower  Canada  are. 

A large  summer  hotel  has  been  erected  on  Lake 
Conchiching,  affording  a good  deal  of  accommoda- 
tion to  tourists,  hunters,  and  private  families 
who  flock  there.  The  grounds  of  the  hotel  are 
laid  out  very  decently,  affording  a good  deal  of 
accommodation  for  the  lovers  of  croquet,  cricket, 
and  base  ball,  and  a part  has  been  allotted  for  a 
bowling  alley.  Three  steamers  navigate  the  lake 
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to  the  Falls  of  Muskoka,  the  lakes  Severn,  Sim- 
coe,  Sparrow,  and  Muskoka  trading  Lake.  These 
lakes  abound  with  salmon,  salmon  trout,  black 
bass,  pickerel,  and  other  kinds  of  fish.  Hunting 
just  now  is  also  good  ; plenty  of  deer  and  wild 
ducks.  Quercus. 


THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  ACT  IN 
THE  CITY. 

The  new  Lord  Mayor,  Cotton,  in  the  course  of 
his  first  address  at  a meeting  of  the  Common 
Council,  said  he  thought  he  might  be  excused 
for  referring  on  the  present  occasion  to  a subject 
of  a very  serious  character.  They  were  aware 
that  a very  important  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act,  had 
recently  come  into  operation,  and  that  the 
Government  had 'conferred  the  privilege  upon 
the  City  of  London  of  being  the  authority  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  within 
the  City  of  London.  This  privilege  had  been 
granted  in  perfect  good  faith  and  sincerity,  and 
with  the  full  belief  that  the  City  'of  London 
would  carry  out  the  Act  loyally  and  to  its  full 
extent.  They  now  possessed  the  power  of  pulling 
down  all  those  places  within  the  City  that  had 
been  truly  described  as  plague  spots,  and  which 
were  tho  constant  sources  of  disease.  He  should 
be  happy  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  to  carry  out  these  important  objects,  and 
he  was  glad  to  see  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  who  were  the  body  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  had  already  taken  proceedings 
to  carry  out  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that 
they  had  resolved  at  once  to  pull  down  in  one 
particular  locality  what  had  for  a long  time  been 
complained  of  as  containing  residences  and 
dwellings  that  were  totally  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  that  they  had  resolved  to  do  this 
important  work  as  speedily  as  possible.  This 
Aot  of  Parliament  gave  them  the  power  almost 
to  rebuild  'the  City  of  London ; and  as  so  much 
had  been  done  in  the  way  of  building  palaces 
within  the  City,  it  was  most  satisfactory  to  find 
that  steps  were  now  being  taken  to  provide 
suitable  residences  in  the  City  of  London  for 
the  artisans  and  labourers  who  were  employed 
within  it.  He  would  only  add  that  he  belieyed 
this  Act  of  Parliament  was  quite  clear  in  its 
provisions,  and  that  it  oould  easily  be  oarried 
out ; but  he  might  state  that  if  any  unforeseen 
difficulty  should  arise  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
he  should  be  happy  to  introduce  a deputation  to 
the  Home  Secretary  to  ascertain  his  opinion. 


SHAKSPEARE  MEMORIAL  AT  STRATFORD. 

The  designs  for  the  theatre,  library,  and 
picture-gallery  are  to  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
sketch  designs  from  architects  desirous  of  com- 
peting for  complete  designs  and  plans.  From 
these  not  fewer  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  will 
be  selected  by  the  council,  and  the  architects 
furnishing  the  designs  so  selected  will  be  invited 
to  send  in  finished  and  complete  designs  in  com- 
petition for  the  Shakspeare  Memorial,  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  author  of  the  design 
eventually  selected  shall  (subject  to  satisfactory 
arrangements  being  made)  be  employed  as  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  and  be  paid  the  usual  pro- 
fessional remuneration  on  the  outlay.  To  eaoh 
of  the  other  competitors  so  selected  who  may 
send  in  finished  and  complete  drawings  in  the 
second  competition,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
guineas  will  be  paid  by  the  council.  The  oouncil 
will  exhibit  the  designs  and  original  sketches, 
either  before  or  after  adjudication,  and  in  the 
selection  of  designs  the  council  will  seek  pro- 
fessional aid. 

The  building  is  to  be  an  ornamental  structure, 
and  will  stand  isolated  in  a garden,  and  be  seen 
from  all  sides. 

The  cost  named  for  the  building,  but  without 
Btatuary,  is  8,0001.  to  10,0001. 

The  council  consider  that  5,0001.  or  6,00C1. 
should  enable  them  to  complete  the  theatre  suffi- 
ciently for  temporary  use. 


The  Inhabited  House  Duty. — In  a recently, 
issued  Parliamentary  paper  an  analysis  is  given 
of  the  inhabited  house  duty,  which  amounted 
last  year  to  1,381,1161.  7s.  3£d.  The  annual 
value  of  shops  and  warehouses  assessed  at  6d. 
in  the  pound  was  9,628,0151. ; beerhops,  at  the 
same  assessment,  3,770,1531. ; farmhouses,  at 
the  same,  768,8061. ; while  the  annual  value  of 
dwelling-houBes  at  9d.  was  29,727,1391. 


COST  OF  NEW  VIADUCT,  CARLISLE. 

On  the  12th  inst.  the  Carlisle  Town  Improve- 
ment Committee  let  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  viaduct  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Nelson, 
of  Carlisle  and  York.  The  contract  was  offered 
in  three  divisions.  No.  1 consisted  of  the  bridge 
and  works  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  railway, 
as  carried  out  upon  arches ; No.  2 consisted  of 
the  same  works  carried  out  upon  brick  retaining 
walls ; and  No.  3 comprised  the  works  on  the 
west  side  of  the  railway.  Seven  contractors 
competed.  Mr.  T.  B.  Nelson’s  tender  for  the 
whole  work  amounted  to  13,2411.  if  executed  with 
arches  instead  of  embankment,  and  12,2051.  if 
carried  out  with  brick  walls  and  embankment, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  the  railway  com- 
panies supplying  the  “ muck.”  The  tenders, 
according  to  the  Carlisle  Journal,  were  as 
follow  : — 


Armstrong, — £. 

No.  1 (6,839/.)  and  No.  3 (10,361/.) 17, SCO 

No.  2 (6,612/.)  and  No.  3 (10,361/.) 16,973 

McKenzie  & Co., — 

No.  1 (7,215/.)  and  No.  3 (9,861/.) 17,106 

No.  2 (6,390/.)  and  No.  3 (9,861/.) 16,251 

Dawson, — 

No.  1 (7,444/.)  and  No.  3 (9,338/.) 16,777 

No.  2 (6,044/.)  and  No.  3 (9,333/.) 15,377 

Jackson, — 

No.  1 16,300/.)  and  No.  3 (9,620/.) 15,920 

No.  2 (6,145/.)  and  No.  3 (9,620/.) 15,765 

Ward,— 

No.  1 and  No.  3 15,728 

No.  2 and  No.  3 15,348 

Lees  & Co., — 

No.  1 (5,363/.)  and  No.  3 (8,010/.) 13,378 

No.  2 (5,614/.)  and  No.  3 (8,0101.) 13,624 

Nelson, — 

No.  1 (6,754/.)  and  No.  3 (7,487/.) 13,241 

No.  2 (4,718/.)  and  No.  3 (7,4871.) 12,2(5 


tion  to  retire  from  the  engagement  entered  into 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Council  in  July  last, 
appointing  him  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  purchase  of  properties 
required  for  the  contemplated  street  improve- 
ments. 

Haslingden. — At  a meeting  of  the  Haslingden 
Local  Board,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  tho  selected  candi- 
dates for  the  appointment  of  surveyor  (Messrs. 
Patterson  and  Duckinfield)  were  called  in,  after 
their  applications  and  testimonials  had  been  read, 
and  several  questions  put  to  them.  Both  candi- 
dates stated  that  if  appointed  they  were  pre- 
pared to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  office,  and  also  to  reside  in  the 
town.  The  votes  were  taken  by  ballot,  when 
there  were  thirteen  in  favour  of  Duckinfield,  and 
four  for  Patterson.  It  was  then  resolved  that 
Mr.  Duckinfield  be  appointed. 

Spervnymoor.  — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Spennymoor  Looal  Board,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Bed- 
lington,  Northumberland,  was  appointed  surveyor 
and  inspector  of  nuisances,  at  a salary  of  1301. 
per  annum. 

Hythe. — Mr.  Allen  Gravener,  the  borough  sur. 
veyor  of  Hythe,  was  accidentally  drowned  on 
the  14th  inst.  He  had,  during  the  morning,  been 
inspecting  the  sea-wall,  watohing  the  result  of 
the  sea’s  action  upon  it,  until  at  length  he  deter, 
mined  upon  an  attempt  to  reach  the  town  some 
distance  to  the  westward.  He  had  nearly  reached 
No.  13  Tower,  when  he  was  washed  into  the  sea 
by  waves.  For  a few  seoonds  he  was  lost  ta 
view,  and  when  he  rose  he  seemed  to  be  clutch, 
ing  at  the  bank  of  the  beach,  which  was  nearly 
perpendicular  at  the  spot.  The  body  was  ulti- 
mately recovered. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Ramsgate. — At  a meeting  of  the  Ramsgate 
Local  Board  on  the  16th  inst.,  the  principal 
business  transacted  was  the  election  of  a surveyor 
from  the  four  candidates  selected  at  a previous 
meeting,  viz.,  A.  W.  Conquest,  Clapham  ; B.  M. 
Hiecocks,  Wandsworth  ; R.  H.  Inch,  Croydon;  C. 
M'Callum,  Dover.  Each  candidate  appeared 
before  the  Board,  and  was  examined  by  Mr.  H. 
Hinds  as  to  his  general  acquaintance  with  the 
following  subjects  : — Testing  cement ; ventila- 
tion of  sewers  ; treatment  of  house  refuse  ; dis- 
posal of  sewage;  construction  of  hydraulic 
works ; distribution  of  water  and  of  gas ; and 
mathematical  analysis.  Eventually  it  was  un- 
animously  resolved  that  Mr.  William  Alexander 
Conquest  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Surveyor  and 
Inspector  of  Nuisances.  Mr.  Conquest  is  at  pre- 
sent employed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  in  preparing  Parliamentary  plans  for  the 
approaching  session.  His  testimonials  inoluded 
a strong  recommendation  from  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette. 

Sevenoaks. — A special  meeting  of  the  Seven- 
oaks  Local  Board  was  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  a surveyor,  five  out  of 
the  fifty  candidates  having  been  requested  to 
attend.  The  selected  candidates  were  Mr.  W.  G. 
Bennett,  Warrington  ; Mr.  G.  Detterfield,  Roch- 
dale ; Mr.  J.  Hook,  Brighton ; Mr.  James 
Macdonald,  Glasgow;  and  Mr.  James  Macgregor, 
Edinburgh.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
Mr.  Macdonald  should  be  appointed  surveyor,  at 
a salary  of  150Z.  per  annum.  Mr.  Macdonald 
will  enter  upon  his  dutieB  on  the  1st  December. 

Lambeth. — At  a meeting  of  the  Lambeth 
Vestry  on  the  18th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Hugh  MUntosh,  the  surveyor,  asking  for  an 
increase  of  salary.  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  in  a speeoh 
of  some  length,  alluded  to  the  increased  duties 
discharged  by  the  surveyor,  and  his  high  quali- 
fications for  the  office  whiohhe  held.  He  moved 
that  his  salary  be  increased  from  500 1.  to  6001. 
per  annum,  and  the  allowance  for  expenses 
from  200J.  to  2501.  per  annum.  The  motion  was 
seconded,  and  carried  by  75  to  3,  after  a long 
discussion. 

Sheffield. — At  a meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Town 
Council,  on  the  9th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  S.  F.  Holmes,  intimating  his  intention  to 
relinquish,  as  from  the  6th  of  December  next, 
any  further  payment  on  account  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Consulting  Borough  Surveyor,  which 
office  he  has  held  since  his  retirement  from  the 
Borough  SurveyorBhip,  but  expressing  his  readi- 
ness at  all  times  to  give  such  advice  and  informa- 
tion to  the  Borough  Surveyor  for  the  time-being, 
as,  on  account  of  his  (Mr.  Holmes’s)  long  con- 
nexion with  the  town,  may  be  useful  to  him. 

‘ The  letter  also  notifies  Mr.  HolmeB’s  determina- 


WON BY  A TOSS. 

The  Liverpool  Sohool  Board  have  introduced 
the  system  of  selecting  architects  by  lot,  as  their 
advertisement  shows  : — 

“ The  Sites  and  Building  Committee  propose 
to  form,  from  names  sent,  a list  of  those 
architects  who  appear  to  them  specially  fitted 
by  experience  to  undertake  the  work,  and  will 
decide  by  lot  whioh  of  the  applicants  on  this 
list  shall  be  recommended  to  the  Board.” 

Such  a course  appears  to  us  derogatory  and 
damaging.  It  seems  to  us  a way  calculated  to 
undermine  a profession  where  merit  ought  to  be 
the  chief  recommendation.  The  first  proposal 
of  the  Sites  and  Building  Committee  was  to 
exclude  all  architects  who  had  built  two  schools. 
This  has  since  been  modified  in  the  way  to  which 
we  are  alluding.  It  is  an  illogical  thing : the 
selection  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  they  select 
say  nine  architects,  as  they  did  on  a former  occa- 
sion, it  must  be  on  the  assumption  that  nine 
architects  equally  competent  for  the  work  in 
view  can  be  found  in  Liverpool, — equal  in  what 
is  now  really  a specialty.  A School  Board  should 
be  the  last  to  teach  people  to  depend  on  luck. 
A general  introduction  of  this  way  of  settling 
rival  claims  might  be  very  comfortable  and 
easy,  but  it  is  calculated  to  degrade  and  damage 
the  profession. 


THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH 
BOOKS  OF  STRABO. 

In  tho  old  Abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  near 
Frascati,  a manuscript  has  lately  been  discovered 
said  to  contain  the  oldest  text  of  the  writings  of 
Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer,  living  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  and  supplying  many  gaps  of  the  present 
MSS.  According  to  the  Cologne  Gazette,  fugitive 
Sicilian  monks,  who,  invited  by  the  Emperor 
Otho  III.,  had  settled  in  the  above  monastery, 
brought  with  them  valuable  Greek  manuscripts, 
which  they  carefully  guarded  and  kept  from 
strange  eyes.  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai,  who  died 
about  twenty  years  ago,  a well-known  connoisseur 
and  editor  of  old  manuscripts,  extended  his  ex- 
plorations and  discoveries  also  to  the  treasures 
of  Grotta  Ferrata.  He  was  followed  by  Father 
G.  Cozza,  who  has  worked  much  in  Bible  manu- 
scripts, and  who  found  during  his  labours  a 
palimpsest,  or  codex  rescriptus,  upon  which, 
under  a copy  of  the  Old  Testament  dating  from 
the  eleventh  century,  another  older  writing  ap- 
peared when  chemical  means  were  applied.  It 
consisted  of  three  columns  of  Strabo.  Soon 
after  several  other,  larger  leaves  were  found, 
containing  considerable  fragments  of  Strabo — 
seventeen  books  on  geography,  especially  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  books,  hitherto  considered 
lost,  so  perfectly  written  that  it  will  now  be 
, possible  to  oorrect  the  present  editions.  The 
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manuscript  belongs,  according  to  Father  Cozza, 
to  the  sixth  century  ; it  is  consequently  older 
than  the  twenty. eight  manuscripts  of  Strabo’s 
works  known  at  present. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

Sir, — The  trees  on  the  Embankment  on  the 
left  hand  from  the  City  are  a disgrace,  and  must 
become  a mere  laughing-stock  to  any  foreigner 
or  one  whowould  point  toit  as  a thingof  beauty, — 
high  and  low,  crooked  and  stunted,  knock-kneed 
and  half-dead.  Who  now  living  can  hope  to 
realise  its  would-be  attractions  ? Pay  a visit  even 
to  the  C haring-cross-gardens,  and  see  what  is 
deemed  ornamental  enough  for  a central  tree  of 
themost  conspicuous  portion  of  the  ground,  viz., 
a stump,  with  a few  one-sided  shoots,  deformed 
in  body  and  crippled  in  limb.  I see  a large  tree, 
after  standing  tome  eighteen  months,  has  become 
at  last  defunct,  and  has  been  replaced  by  another, 
with  an  Englishman’s  eye  to  putting  on  door- 
plates,— lop-sided, — and  thus,  what  mightat  once 
be  ornamental  and  prove  an  improving  taste,  is 
marred  by  an  indifference  to  order  and  beauty, 
and  only  goes  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a Board 
not  only  for  what  should  be  done,  but  the  manner 
of  doiDg  it.  W.  S. 


STEETLY  CHAPEL. 

Sir, — Steetly  folk  will  be  much  obliged  to 
“ G.  W.,”  wbogrudges  them  the  use  of  a beautiful 
chapel,  long  desecrated,  but  needing  little 
beyond  a new  roof  and  internal  fittings,  and 
proposes  “ a small  preaching-room  ” in  its  place. 

Restorers,  I am  too  sadly  aware,  have  done 
much  mischief,  but  there  are  men  in  England 
who  might  be  trusted  to  restore  even  a “ perfect 
gem  ” like  Steetly  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  built,  viz.,  the  worship  of  God,  without  de- 
stroying its  architectural  and  archaeological 
value.  The  case  of  Kirkstall  is  by  no  means 
parallel.  A vast  building  which  would  need  a 
large  amount  of  reconstruction  is  very  different 
from  a small  chapel,  which,  except  the  roof,  is 
almost  perfect.  M.  A. 


A STRONG  POINT  OF  LAW  FOR 
BRICKMAKERS. 

In  the  County  Court  of  Durham  last  week,  a gardener 
of  the  name  of  Taylor  brought  an  action  against  Johu 
Hirst  & Son,  brickmakers,  for  damage  done  by  the  heat 
and  sulphurous  smoke  of  their  kilns. 

The  gardener  stated  that  he  had  a garc’en  at  the  rear  of 
his  house,  which  borders  on  a field  used  by  the  defendants 
iu  the  makiDg  of  bricks.  The  distance  from  the  brick- 
kiln to  the  garden  was  39  ft.  During  the  present  summer 
his  garden  was  as  black  as  his  hat  from  the  smoke  of  the 
kiln,  and  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  left  in  his 
garden  that  was  not  damaged.  He  was  certain  that  the 
beat  aDd  smoke  did  the  damage.  He  described  the  various 
things  that  had  been  destroyed.  Since  the  damage  had 
been  doce,  he  pointed  out  the  state  of  the  garden  to  Mr. 
Hirst,  and  asked  him  if  it  were  any  use  doing  any  more 
to  the  garden  whilst  the  brick-kiln  was  there,  and  the 
defendant  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  was.  Mr.  Hirst 
was  tasting  the  gooseberries  left  on  the  trees,  but  no 
leaves,  and  witness  told  him  he  would  poison  himself. 

Cross-examined.— Was  certain  the  eflluvium  and  heat 
from  the  kiln  caused  this  injury.  Had  not  plucked  any 
fruit  from  the  garden,  as  it  would  have  injured  anybody 
to  eat  it. 

The  Judge  thought  it  best  to  see  the  place  himself,  and 
rode  over  to  the  kilns,  and  on  his  return,  Mr.  Nicholls, 
another  gardener,  said  that  in  July  he  found  the  garden 
a complete  wreck.  From  his  experience  of  forty  years 
he  never  saw  anything  like  it.  Everything  was  as  black 
as  a hat,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a consumption.  The  crop 
was  thoroughly  destroyed,  and  beyond  that  there  was  a 
further  injury.  The  trees,  in  his  opinion,  would  never 
recover. 

The  Judge  asked  if  the  kilns  were  done  away  with 
would  the  trees  recover  ? The  witness  said  they  would 
not,  and  he  would  advise  the  plaintiff  to  plant  others. 
He  considered  the  valuation  of  the  injured  plants  fair  and 
moderate. 

The  defence  merely  rested  upon  the  unfairness  of  the 
claim. 

The  Judge  said  the  law  was  on  the  side  of  the  plaintiff, 
for  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that  brick-kilns  should  be 
permitted  to  destroy  gardens  or  fields  in  this  way.  He 
should  award  10J.  for  injury  to  the  garden,  and  10.'.  for 
damage  to  the  crop,  and  allow  full  costs. 

It  was  stated  that  this  was  a test  action,  and  that  other 
brickmukers  will  feel  the  force  of  the  decision. 


« THE  LESSONS  OF  THE  FLOODS.” 

Sir,— The  article  written  in  your  paper  on  this  subject 
so  completely  coincides  with  my  opinion,  as  expressed  iu 
a paper  I read  at  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  April, 
1872,  that  I venture  to  send  it  for  your  perusal.  The  worst 
that  could  have  been  anticipated  from  over  drainage  in 
this  neighbourhood  has  happened,  as  the  Kennet  river  is 
flooded,  and  great  damage  has  been  done.  What  is  to  be 
the  remedy  ? I can  only  imagine  that  the  storage  of 
water  would,  to  a certain  extent,  effect  a cure.  I think 
the  water  which  now  finds  its  way  into  the  pipes,  and 
thence  into  the  river,  should  be  intercepted  by  storage, 
Bnd  be  made  available  in  case  of  dry  weather. 

Newbury.  J.  T.  Cabbonbll. 


TIDESWELL  CHURCH. 

Sir, — In  correction  of  the  paragraph  respecting  the 
restoration  of  Tideswell  Church,  Derbyshire,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Builder  of  November  13th,  will  you  kindly 
allow  us  space  to  say  that  the  restoration  of  the  De  Bower 
Chantry,  in  the  south  transept  of  that  church,  was  carried 
out  wholly  from  our  designs  and  under  our  superintend- 
ence, at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  J.  Bower  Brown,  J.P.,  of 
Woodthorpe  Hall. 

This  work,  which  was  completed  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  included — in  addition  to  the  cutting  out  and  replacing 
of  all  decayed  stonework,  &c.,  and  the  takiug  down  and 
rebuilding,  stone  for  stone,  of  the  parapet  and  pinnacles  — 
a new  oak  screen  and  panelling  to  the  roof,  stained  glass 
in  the  windows,  marble  mosaic  floor,  and  the  refixing  of 
the  alabaster  effigies  ( lempus  Bicb.  II.)  of  Sir  Thurstan 
and  Lady  Margaret  de  Bower  on  an  almost  wholly  new 
altar-tomb,  in  which  were  incorporated  three  fragments  of 
the  ancient  monument  which  gave  the  “motive"  of  the 
design  of  the  new  one,  and  which  had  been  fortunately 
preserved  by  being  for  years,  along  with  the  effigies  them- 
selves, half-buried  in  the  earth  in  a remote  corner  of  the 
church  used  as  a lumber  repository.  We  are  the  more 
desirous  of  this  correction  being  made,  as  we  endeavoured 
throughout  to  preserve  every  possible  fragment  of  ancient 
work,  and  should  not  like  to  be  considered  responsible  in 
any  way  for  the  substitution  in  the  cbancel  of  a roof  of 
entirely  different  type  for  the  one  which  was  existing, 
though  much  decayed,  when  the  recent  works  were  com- 
menced : it  was  a fine,  though  simple,  coupled  rafter-roof, 
from  end  to  end  without  trusses,  showing  signs  of  having 
been  boarded  or  panelled  underneath,  and  has  been  re- 
placed  by  one  with  hammer-beam  trusses,  purlins,  &c., 
which,  in  our  view,  is  by  no  means  so  suitable  to  the  some- 
what peculiar  design  of  the  side  windows,  and,  of  course, 
entirely  changes,  though  not  improves,  the  tout  ensemble 
of  the  place.  Innocent  & Brown. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bredfield.  — Bredfield  Churoh,  Suffolk,  was 
reopened  on  the  20th  nit.,  after  restoration 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  the 
Diocesan  architect.  The  churoh,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  consists  of  tower,  nave, 
and  chancel,  without  aisles.  It  is  of  Perpen- 
dicular date,  although  it  appears  to  have  been 
built  on  the  lines  of  an  earlier  structure.  The 
chancel  had  a fine  carved  roof  till  the  present 
restorations  were  undertaken.  It  had,  however, 
fallen  into  decay,  and  has  now  been  replaced 
with  a roof  the  principals  of  whioh  are  of  pitch 
pine  with  the  deep  wall-plate  and  collar  braces 
characteristic  of  the  style.  The  west  gallery  has 
been  removed,  opening  up  the  tower  arch,  and 
the  old  piers  have  been  replaced  by  low  oak 
benches.  The  works  have  been  cai’ried  out  by 
Mr.  Last,  of  Melton,  at  a cost  of  about  700Z. 

Ayott  St.  Peter. — The  old  church  of  Ayott  St. 
Peter,  Herts,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire  on  July  10  th,  1874.  A new 
church  has  now  been  built  nearer  the  village, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  architect,  by  Mr.  Cornish, 
of  North  Walsham,  builder,  the  amount  of  the 
contract  being  about  2,800Z.  besides  fittings. 
The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  The  church  con- 
sists of  a nave,  50  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  with 
north  poroh,  chancel  with  semicircular  apse, 
and  organ-chamber  on  the  Eouth  side,  and  there 
is  a tower  surmounted  by  a stone  spire  now  in 
course  of  construction,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Robinson, 
adjoining  this  chamber  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  nave.  The  walls  are  externally  faced  with 
red  brick  relieved  with  coloured  ornamentation 
and  Box-ground  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
roofs  are  covered  with  local  tiles,  with  terra- 
cotta ridge  crest.  Within  there  is  a trefoil- 
shaped barrel  ceiling  to  the  nave,  and  single- 
arched  ceiling  to  the  chancel,  with  moulded 
cornices  and  ribs,  and  carved  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections.  The  chancel  arch,  which  is  a free 
adaptation  of  Early  English  work,  is  a special 
and  unique  feature,  being  wholly  of  “ Gris  de 
Flandre”  stoneware,  modelled  and  coloured  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Bailey,  of  the  Fulham  Potteries, 
modelled  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin,  sculptor.  The 
glazing  throughout  is  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomson. 
The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  with  marble  shafts, 
arcaded  panels  and  carving,  and  is  to  have 
figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Alban,  St.  Helena,  St. 
Gregory,  and  St.  Augustine,  in  high  relief,  by 
Miss  Bonham.  The  central  figure  of  St.  Peter 
is  already  in  its  place.  The  heating  is  by  a plan 
invented  by  the  architect,  by  which  air  warmed 
by  a Gill  stove  is  introduced  through  perfora- 
tions above  the  chancel  arch.  Polychromatic 
decorations  of  an  elaborate  character  have  been 
applied  to  the  chancel  ceiling  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Thomson,  from  the  designs  of  the  architect. 
Mr.  Pilgrim  was  the  foreman  of  the  works. 

Bloxwich. — On  the  1st  inst.  Mrs.  Harrison,  of 
Norton  Hall,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
tower  for  the  parish  church,  Bloxwich,  which  is 
now  undergoing  a complete  renovation.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  the  noith  and  south  walls 
of  the  old  building,  the  church,  when  restored, 
will  be  almost  an  entirely  new  edifice.  The 


work  is  being  carried  out — according  to  plans 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Davies  & Middleton,  archi- 
tects, Birmingham, — by  Messrs.  C.  Jones  & Sod, 
builders,  Birmingham.  The  cost  will  be  about 
3,400Z.  The  restoration  will  be  such  as  to  en- 
tirely change  the  character  of  the  style  of  the 
church,  which  was  formerly  a very  plain  building 
with  no  architectural  pretensions.  The  old  cir- 
cular windows  have  been  taken  out,  and  Gothic 
ones  with  stone  architraves  substituted. 

East  Allesley. — The  new  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Eastern.green,  Allesley,  near  Coventry,  was 
consecrated  on  the  4th  inst.  The’  church  is 
in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is  built  of  red 
brick  with  Bath-stone  dressings.  The  tower  is 
surmounted  with  a spire  80  ft.  in  height.  The 
church  will  accommodate  150  persons,  and  the 
new  school  adjoining  is  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate seventy  children.  The  cost  of  the  erec- 
tion of  church,  the  parsonage-house,  the  school 
and  house  for  schoolmistress  (exclusive  of  the 
site),  was  upwards  of  6,300Z.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of  London,  and  the 
builders  were  Messrs.  Hallam  & Co.,  of  Coventry. 

Mulbarton. — Mulbarton  Churoh,  Norfolk,  was 
re-opened  on  the  11th  inst.,  after  being  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a new  north  aisle,  which 
renders  the  gallery  unnecessary.  The  new  aiBle 
is  connected  with  the  nave  by  three  boldly 
carved  stone  piers  and  arches  in  the  Decorated 
style.  The  new  aisle  is  12  ft.  wide,  and  has  a 
pitch-pine  roof,  forming  a lean-to  against  the 
nave,  with  principals  and  carved  tracery  span- 
drels. The  church  is  warmed  by  the  apparatus  of 
Mr.  Boulton,  of  Norwich.  The  south  porch  has 
been  entirely  restored,  with  a new  roof,  and 
windows,  gables,  coping,  &c.,  all  of  which  had 
been  much  mutilated.  The  cost  has  been  up- 
wards of  900Z.  The  works  have  been  executed 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Phipson,  F.S.A.  The  works  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Ludkin  & Son,  of  Banham. 

Slough. — A meeting  has  been  held  at  Slough 
in  furtherance  of  a proposal  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove Slough  parish  church.  Mr.  John  O.  Scott 
is  the  architect  who  has  been  consulted  in  the 
matter.  The  intention  is  to  build  at  onoe  at  the 
east  end  of  the  present  building  the  first  and 
most  expensive  half  of  a new  church,  and 
gradually  to  work  westward. 

Kimbolton. — The  church  of  St.  James,  Kim- 
bolton,  has  just  been  re-opened,  after  restora- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  roofs,  which  were  found 
to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  have  been  recon- 
structed in  their  original  form,  in  Baltic  fir, 
stained  and  varnished.  New  buttresses,  with 
splayed  weatherings,  have  been  placed  where 
needed,  and  the  existing  ones  restored  to  their 
original  state.  All  the  exterior  stonework  is 
executed  in  Luston  stone.  The  chancel  roof  is 
entirely  modern,  and  of  low  pitch.  A new 
chancel  arch  of  bold  design  has  beeD  put  up, 
having  pitched  granite  responds,  with  carved 
caps  and  bases  ; the  archway  between  nave  and 
tower  being  thus  opened,  adds  greatly  to  the 
internal  appearance  of  the  church,  which,  with 
the  framed  rafter,  affords,  as  viewed  from  the 
west  end,  an  excellent  perspective.  A new 
archway  of  freestone  has  also  been  inserted 
between  the  nave  and  south  transept,  and,  occu- 
pying its  full  width,  the  whole  of  the  seats  com- 
mand a view  of  the  pulpit.  The  restoration  of 
the  chancel  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  at  a cost  of  about 
350Z.,  and  the  whole  of  the  remaining  works  of 
every  kind  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Haddon,  Brothers,  archi- 
tects, at  a further  outlay  of  about  1,200Z.,  the 
builder  for  the  whole  being  Mr.  Charles  Edwards, 
of  Leominster. 

Neston. — The  new  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Helen,  Neston,  Cheshire,  has  just  been 
opened.  The  style  adopted  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  F.  Doyle,  of  Liverpool,  is  Early  English. 
Red  sandstone  from  local  quarries  has  been  used 
externally.  The  whole  of  the  columns  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  of  white  stone,  and 
the  dressings  of  the  windows  are  of  red  stone 
slightly  mixed  with  white.  The  chancel  is  of 
polished  ashlar,  with  serpentine  marble  columns. 
There  is  seating  for  700  persons.  The  total  cost, 
including  numerous  gifts,  was  7,000 Z.  The  con- 
tractor for  the  building  of  the  church  was  Mr. 
William  Tomkinson,  of  Liverpool;  the  reredos 
and  the  carving  generally  were  executed  by  Mr. 
J.  Rogerson,  of  Liverpool ; the  organ  was  built 
by  Messrs.  Whiteley,  of  Chester  ; the  heating  ap- 
paratus was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  R.  Cooper 
& Sons,  Liverpool ; and  the  lighting  by  Mr. 
Dovey,  of  Manchester. 
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Semley. — The  parish  church  of  Semley,  Wilts, 
which  has  been  newly  rebuilt,  was  re-opened  on 
the  20th  ult.  The  old  church  having  for  many 
years  been  in  a damp  and  dilapidated  Btate,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Marchioness  of  West- 
minster, who  instructed  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  to 
prepare  plans  for  a new  church.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  by  her  ladyship  on  the  24th  of 
March,  1874.  The  church,  which  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  is  built  of  local  stone  with  Bath 
stone  dressings.  It  consists  of  a nave,  53  ft.  6 in. 
long,  by  22  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  high  ; a south 
aisle,  53  ft.  long,  by  12  ft.  wide,  divided  by  an 
arcade  of  four  arches,  supported  by  pillars  of 
Ham-hill  stone,  with  finely-carved  capitals.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  aisle  is  an  organ-chamber, 
16  ft.  by  16  ft.,  leading  into  a vestry, 
9 ft.  by  12  ft.  At  the  west  end  is  a tower  with 
battlements  and  staircase  turret  at  the  north- 
east corner.  The  tower  is  85  ft.  6 in.  high  to 
the  necking  of  the  turret.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  T.  B.  Miles,  builder,  of  Shaftesbury,  at  the 
cost  of  about  4,200Z.,  exclusive  of  the  chancel. 
The  stone  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  John 
Hamlet,  of  Reading. 

Gloucester. — The  new  church  dedicated  to  All 
Saints,  Gloucester,  was  consecrated  on  the  2nd 
inst.  The  church  consists  of  a nave,  with  north 
and  south  aisles,  chancel  and  south  chancel  aisle, 
two  vestries  (one  for  clergy  and  the  other  for 
choir),  with  heating  - chamber  beneath,  and 
organ-chamber  above.  The  building  is  entered 
by  a porch,  10  ft.  by  9 ft.,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  Bouth  aisle,  and  also  by  a doorway  at  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  north  aisle.  The  nave 
is  76  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  and  is  53  ft.  high  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof,  whioh  is  of  wagon  shape, 
boarded  and  panelled.  The  work  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  the  windows  being  filled  with 
elaborately-designed  tracery.  The  nave  and 
aisles  are  furnished  with  open  seats.  The  chanoel 
stalls,  altar,  and  lectern  are  of  oak  ; the  pulpit 
is  of  stone,  with  solid  base,  and  is  richly  panelled. 
The  font  is  of  octagonal  form,  having  sacred 
emblems  oarved  in  the  traceried  panels.  All 
the  doors  have  hinges  of  wrought  iron-work. 
The  east  window  of  the  chancel  and  that  to  the 
chancel  aisle  have  been  filled  with  painted  glass 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Misses  Hedley,  who  have  given  some  2,500£. 
towards  the  church,  and  have  also  presented  the 
communion-plate  and  the  appointments  of  the 
communion-table.  The  chancel  is  33  ft.  6 in. 
long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  is  48  ft.  high  to  the  top 
of  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  chancel  aisle  is 
22  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide,  and  the  aisles  to  the 
nave  ax’e  76  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide  and  22  ,ft. 
high.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Clntterbuck,  of  Gloucester,  the  builder. 
The  iron-work  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Potter,  of  London,  and  the  tileB  for  the  chancel 
floor  are  from  Messrs.  Godwin  & Co.,  of  Lug- 
wardine. 


THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HASTINGS. 

Sir, — In  common  with  many  of  my  fellow- 
townsmen,  I am  grateful  for  the  observations  in 
your  last  number.  We  are  anxious  that  the 
right  should  prevail,  and  that  a town-hall  Bhould 
bo  erected  worthy  of  such  a place,  and  on  a spot 
where  it  will  have  a chance  of  being  seen,  and 
be  an  ornament  to  the  town.  You  probably 
know  under  what  fearful  disadvantages  we  labour 
from  old-fashioned  obstructives,  who  have  ever 
ruled  this  borough ! The  council  have  domi- 
neered over  everything  and  everybody.  Elected 
solely  on  politios,  and  the  same  men  nearly 
always  returned,  it  is  striotly  true  (more  is  the 
disgrace)  that  the  council  has  been  the  “ Master 
of  the  ratepayers.” 

Hastings  is  very  badly  off  for  water ; St. 
Leonard’s  is  little  better  off,  and  now  the 
Hastings  Council  propose  to  deprive  it  of  some 
of  its  too  meagre  supply.  It  is  too  long  an 
account  to  commence  now. 

The  same  member  who  opposes  the  Castle 
Hotel  site  for  the  town-hall  also  opposes  any 
liberal  Bupply  of  water,  advocating  water  by 
measure  as  gas  is  measured.  As  he  was  told  at 
a public  meeting  in  the  midst  of  a recent  water 
famine  in  Hastings,  had  there  been  no  more  gas 
to  measure  by  meter  than  there  at  that  time  was 
water,  Hastings  would  have  been  in  total  dark- 
ness. 

The  same  “penny-wise  and  pound-foolish” 
plan  which  prevails  with  a few  will  be  the  ruin 
of  this  borough  ; it  is  applied  to  all  matters, — 
town-hall,  water,  roads  drains,  &c.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  tyrannised  over  by  the  Town 


Council.  Much  as  a town-hall  may  be  and  is 
wanted  for  this  borough,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  a good  supply  of  water  is  even  more  impor- 
tant still.  But  I suppose  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  up  a publio  meeting  here  for  any  matter 
touching  water  or  any  sanitary  question.  Every- 
thing of  that  sort  is  supposed  to  be  perfect  in  a 
watering-place ; not  a word  must  be  uttered 
about  bad  water  and  an  insufficient  quantity.  There 
are  but  few  who  would  not  condemn  such  action. 
Why?  Because  they  say,  “Oh!  people  won’t 
come  if  you  say  a word  suggesting  a doubt 
about  the  perfection  of  every  sanitary  point.” 
Consequently,  the  public  voice  is  shut  in  a place 
like  this  upon  all  sanitary  matters,  however  bad 
they  may  be.  The  Council  know  the  universal 
fear ; they  wrap  themselves  up  in  the  security 
that  they  find  in  the  belief  that  no  one  will 
venture  to  speak  out  about  the  water  as  they 
have  about  the  town-hall  site.  Therefore,  the 
Council  feel  they  are  “masters  of  the  rate- 
payers,” as  the  ohairman  of  the  Water  Com- 
mittee faithfully, — too  faith  fully, — represents  the 
position,  and  the  Council  feels  it  can  do  as  it 
likes  on  that  subject  anyhow. 

“The  Brighton  and  London  papers  will  please 
copy"  speeches  made  about  water.  So  it  is 
feared  therefore  no  one  will  move  to  get  up  such 
a meeting  as  was  got  up  about  the  town-hall. 
Our  only  hope  is  the  London  press.  The  people 
here  think  that  if  nothing  is  publicly  promulgated 
from  this  borough  the  world  will  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  our  aotual  position.  Unless  the 
London  press  take  up  these  subjects  there  is  no 
hope  or  help  for  us. 

Frequented  as  these  places  are  by  so  many 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  question  is  em- 
phatically of  great  public  importance.  As  Buch  I 
hope  you  will  come  to  the  rescue,  and  help  rouse 
the  ratepayers  here  out  of  their  apathy,  and 
stimulate  them  to  acts  which  will  prove  to  the 
Council  that  members  of  the  Council  are  under 
the  control  and  governance  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  not  vice  versd. 

No  towns  can  possibly  be  more  backward  than 
these.  The  fearful  floods  of  Sunday  week  would 
not  have  been  half  so  destructive  as  they  were 
but  for  the  working  of  the  “ penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  ” policy  of  years  since.  For  want 
of  timely  expenditure,  the  damage  to  pro- 
perty was  much  greater  than  it  would  have 
been,  and  truly  dreadful  and  incredible  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  devastation.  We 
have  a narrow  esplanade  before  our  largest  man- 
sions, at  that  very  part,  too,  of  the  shore  most 
exposed  to  the  sea.  Everything  is  conducted  in 
the  same  niggardly  spirit,  which,  instead  of 
saving  money,  adds  to  expense,  drives  away 
visitors,  and  deters  the  best  people  from  coming 
here  at  all.  Our  roads,  too,  are  dreadful.  The 
Council  have  ordered  a “ Bteam  roller,”  but  have 
no  proper  material  yet  to  roll  in. 

In  the  interests  not  only  of  these  towns,  but 
in  the  general  public  interest,  I beg  to  ask  your 
close  notice  of  our  case.  Owing  to  many,  many 
years  of  misrule  and  favouritism,  there  is  every- 
thing to  be  done  to  secure  the  public  from 
imposition,  particularly  as  to  health  and  very 
life,  and  to  place  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  so 
that  conscientiously  they  may  be  called  first-class 
watering-places.  A Sufferer. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ARTISAN. 

Sir, — In  the  letter  of  mine  on  which  you 
comment  last  week,  I was  dealing,  of  course, 
only  with  the  utilitarian  value  of  technical  edu- 
cation. What  I maintain  is  this, — that  as  regards 
working  power  the  qualities  which  characterise 
our  race,  such  as  energy  and  perhaps  conscien- 
tiousness, are  more  potent  and  extensive  in  their 
application  than  any  mere  grafting  in  the  way 
of  technical  education  ever  can  be.  No  doubt, 
other  things  being  equal,  a teohnioally-educated 
workman  would,  in  certain  contingencies,  have 
an  undeniable  advantage  over  one  not  so 
furnished,  but  the  increasing  specialisation  of 
employments  through  the  division  of  labour 
renders  such  contingencies  less  and  lees  likely  to 
arise. 

What  we  may  call  the  aesthetio  value  of 
technical  education  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
yet  even  here  wesee  the  insufficiency  of  “ provin- 
ciality,” for  the  man  who  understands  the 
principle  of  the  lever  and  the  composition  of 
forces,  if  he  knows  nothing  of  history  or  litera- 
ture,— if,  in  other  words,  he  is  destitute  of  that 
broader  education  which  we  call  culture, — is  not 
likely  to  be,  and,  in  faot,  is  not  muoh  of  an  artiBt- 
artisan. 


Sir  A.  Helps  observes  that  “ the  shortest  way, 
even  to  the  good,  which  is  of  a purely  physical 
character,  lies  often  through  the  highest  moral 
considerations.”  This  is  an  admirable  senti- 
ment; to  it  I would  add  that  those  agenoies 
which  tend  to  keep  up  the  vigour  and  morale  of 
the  people  do  far  more  to  maintain  our  manu- 
facturing supremacy  than  agencies  which  appear 
to  be  more  special  and  direct. 

This,  of  course,  in  no  way  traverses  the 
sentiment  or  advice  given  in  your  artiole,  which. 
I wish  earnestly  might  be  read  by  every  working 
man  in  England  ; for  we  are  yet  a long  way  from 
your  ideal,  and  I sometimes  wonder  whether  we 
are  even  moving  towards  it. 

A Bedford  Artisan. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  CORRESPONDENT. 

Sir, — My  few  words  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  kindly 
referred  to  in  your  leading  article  of  last  week, 
were  written  in  full  remembrance  of  the  faot 
that  it  is  conceivable  for  a workman  whose  mind 
is  impressed  with  aspirations  for  the  aesthetic 
ideal  of  mental  development,  to  view  the  higher 
departments  of  his  calling  as  fields  in  which  the 
intellect  is  tied  up  rather  than  permitted  that 
“most  unbounded  Bcope”  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
emphasised  as  open  to  it. 

Francis  Moore. 


CHURCH  RESTORATION  IN  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Sir, — The  beautiful  Church  of  Allhallows, 
Barking,  after  having  been  closed  for  some 
time,  was  opened  on  Sunday  last.  Its  circular 
and  hexagon  columns,  Norman  and  Early 
English  arches,  have  all  been  smothered  with 
paint  and  whitewash.  Those  who  have  been 
overseers  of  the  restoration  must  have  been 
Mr.  Blindman  and  Mr.  Wantwit.  . 

A Laughing-Stock. 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
have  again  drawn  the  attention  of  several  of 
the  City  Companies  to  their  efforts  to  promote 
the  technical  culture  of  workmen  engaged  in 
manufactures  in  any  way  allied  to  art. 

The  Council  pointed  out  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  study  in  such  a museum  as 
they  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  and  are  able 
to  announce,  that  owing  partly  to  the  generosity 
of  some  public  bodies,  and  partly  to  an  econo- 
mical rearrangement  of  their  official  staff,  they 
have  been  able  temporarily  to  provide  a teacher 
who  has  been  highly  recommended  to  them, 
and  this  autumn  a fresh  start  has  been  made 
towards  re-eBtablishing  the  modelling  and  draw- 
ing classes. 

With  the  view  of  making  the  arrangement 
permanent,  the  Council  again  seek  the  aid  of 
those  who  may  be  interested  in  an  enterprise 
so  important  for  the  publio  as  this  is,  and  who 
have  funds  at  their  disposal  to  promote  it. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the 
Council  have  lately  Becured,  as  an  addition  to 
the  collection,  a portion  of  the  ceilmg  of  Carpen- 
ters’ Hall.  


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  forty-fourth  election  of  pensioners  in 
connexion  with  this  Institution  took  place  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  inst.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s.  The  poll  was  open  from  12  noon 
to  3 p.m.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
president  (Mr.  John  Aird,  jun.),  Mr.  Dines,  past- 
president,  and  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith,  presided  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  the  poll  respectively. 

There  were  five  candidates,  of  whom  two  were 
to  be  elected,  one  male  and  one  female.  The 
candidates  were  : — Evan  Jones,  66,  plasterer 
(4th  application),  who  reoeived  1,590  votes  ; 
William  Stribling,  72,  carpenter  (3rd  appli- 
cation), 2,423  votes  ; Thomas  Richardson,  66, 
builder, — a subscriber  to  the  Institution  for 
fourteen  years  (1st  application),  2,672  votes; 
Henry  Atkins,  72,  builder  (1st  application), 
1,068  votes.  The  only  female  candidate  was 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Day,  who  received  1,589  votes. 
Shortly  after  three  o’clock,  the  chairman  de- 
clared the  successful  candidates  to  be  Thomas 
Richardson  and  Mrs.  Day.  A lady  sent  (per 
Mr.  Waldram),  51.  5s.  for  the  male  candidate 
who  was  second  on  the  poll,  and  this  Bum  was 
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accordingly  handed  to  Sfcribling.  Votes  of  thanks 
to  the  scrutineers  (Messrs.  Matthew  Hall  and 
F.  W.  Keeble),  to  the  [chairman,  &c.,  concluded 
the  proceedings. 


A MARBLE  PAVEMENT. 

Sin,— As  there  appears  to  be  some  misapprehension  on 
the  subject,  may  we  ask  for  space  in  your  next  issue  to 
state  that  the  Marble  Mosaic  Pavement  now  being  laid  iu 
Mr.  Albert  Grant's  mansion  at  Kensington,  was  prepared, 
and  is  now  being  laid,  by  Venetian  workmen  in  the 
employment  of  Thomas  Obb  & Co. 


TEMPLE  GARDENS. 

Sib, — To  prevent  disappointment  to  any  one,  kindly  let 
mo  state  in  the  next  number  of  the  Builder  that  the  old 
tree  referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  Nathaniel 
Waterall,  has  had  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
new  buildings  that  are  to  be  erected  in  the  gardens.  It 
was  a fine  specimen  of  the  Catalpa  tyringifiora,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  planted  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Such  parts 
of  it  as  were  found  to  be  sound  have  been  taken  care  of, 
and  will  be  made  up  into  several  useful  articles.  It 
belonged  to  the  Middle  Temple  Garden. 

The  Clebk  of  Wobks. 


ACTION  AGAINST  A BUILDER. 

The  case  of  Lord  Bateman  v.  Thompson  came 
before  the  Common  Pleas  Division  of  the  High 
Uourt  of  Justice  on  the  18th  inst.  (sittings  in 
Banco)  before  Lord  Coleridge  and  Justices  Grove 
and  Archibald. 

It  appeared  that  in  1856  the  defendant  entered  into  a 
deed  by  which  he  covenanted  for  12,2601.  to  do  certain 
works,  additions,  and  alterations  to  Shobden  Court 
Herefordshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bateman.  He  also 
covenanted  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  a substantial 
•and  workmanlike  manner,  and  of  the  best  materials  of 
their  several  kinds,  to  the  satisfaction  in  all  respects  of 
the  architect  and  of  the  said  Lord  Bateman.  The  action 
was  founded  upon  the  allegation  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  in  accordance  with  this  covenant;  and  it  was 
contended  that  even  though  the  architect  had  certified 
that  the  work  had  been  done  to  his  satisfaction,  which, 
however,  was  not  admitted,  yet,  still  that  Lord  Bateman 
was  not  precluded  from  suing  upon  the  ground  that  the 
work  had  not  been  done  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  that 
improper  materials  had  been  used. 

. Mr.  Matthews,  Q.C.,  for  the  plaintiff,  stated  that  im- 
proper stone  and  other  materials  had  been  used  ; and  the 
consequence  was  that  very  great  expense  had  been  in- 
curred in  remedying  the  mischief  so  caused.  It  was 
specially  said  that  the  stone  used  on  the  external  part  of 
the  structure  had  gone  to  pieces  from  exposure ; and  a 
number  of  photographs  were  handed  in  to  show  what  was 
the  state  of  the  building. 

Lord  Coleridge  said  that  it  was  clear  from  the  photo- 
graphs that  Lord  Bateman  had  good  ground  to  complain 
against  somebody,  but  still  the  judgment  must  be  for  the 
defendant.  The  work  had  been  completed,  the  architect 
had  certified,  and  his  lordship  had  accepted  that  certifi- 
cate and  paid  upon  it.  Lord  Bateman  himself  thus  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  with  the  work,  and  no  doubt  he 
was  then  satisfied  with  it.  This  being  so,  the  action  could 
not  be  maintained  by  him  upon  the  deed. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant. 


KURRACHEE  AND  MADRAS  HARBOUR 
WORKS. 

From  a report  just  published,  it  appears  that, 
■during  the  past  year,  the  water-space  in  the 
aew  Kurrachee  harbour  has  been  lessened  by 
nearly  4£  millions  of  cubic  feet  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  silt  brought  down  from  the  New  Channel 
and  Chinna-creek  back-waters.  Bar-dredging 
now  means  simply  improving  the  entrance- 
channel.  This  channel,  formed  through  the  old 
bar,  is  intended  to  be  500  ft.  wide  and  20  ft. 
deep  at  low  water  springs,  datum  level.  This 
may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  effected  ; 
for  except  that  soundings  of  a few  inches  less 
than  20  ft.  are  to  be  obtained  along  the  edges  of 
the  channel,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  vessels 
drawing  less  than  that  quantity  of  water  from 
passing  freely  in  or  out  of  the  harbour  at  all 
times  and  tides.  Even  heavily-laden  vessels  of 
24  ft.  draught  can  pass  in  or  out  at  certain  times 
and  places  on  any  day  of  the  year.  The  dredge 
was  employed  on  this  work  during  the  first  and 
last  three  months  of  the  official  year,  and 
removed  91,500  tons  (1,830,000  cubic  feet)  of 
sand  and  rock  which  had  previously  been  loosened 
by  the  divers,  the  cost  being  at  the  rate  of  13Jd. 
per  ton.  A party  of  dress-divers  was  employed 
during  five  months  and  a half  in  blasting  and 
removing  rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  channel. 
In  their  operations  412  tons  of  rock  were  raised 
and  removed  at  an  expenditure  of  1,8501b.  in 
gunpowder  and  800L  in  money.  The  Manora 
section  of  the  breakwater  stood  the  effects  of  the 
south-west  monsoon  very  satisfactorily.  Only 
three  concrete  blocks  were  washed  out,  and  these 
from  the  extreme  end ; and  with  them  was 
carried  away  the  temporary  iron  beacon  placed 
on  them.  One  of  these  blocks  was  replaced  by 
a mass  of  concrete  formed  in  situ ; but  the  two 
outer  blocks  have  not  been  restored,  as  it  is  i 


uncertain  whether  the  Bubstruoture  is  sufficiently 
undisturbed  to  make  immediate  restoration  ad- 
visable. The  settlement  of  the  breakwater 
during  the  year  amounted  to  less  thau  2 in.  in 
the  older  portions  of  the  work,  and  to  from  3 in. 
to  6 in.  at  the  outer  end  in  the  work  last  com- 
pleted (1872-73).  The  whole  settlement  has 
been  uniform  for  the  last  hundred  yards  of  the 
extremity  of  the  work,  and  has  amounted  in  all 
to  about  3 ft.  at  the  end.  Little  denudation  of 
the  base  has  occurred. 

Mr.  May,  the  local  superintendent  of  the 
Madras  Harbour  Works,  has  submitted  a revised 
estimate  for  the  works,  amounting  to  640,0001., 
and  a list  of  the  buildings  on  the  beach  that  will 
have  to  be  removed  has  been  sent  in  to  the 
Government.  In  the  case  of  this  undertaking, 
at  least,  the  Government  of  India  seem  disposed 
implicitly  to  abide  by  Lord  Salisbury’s  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  strict  economy  which 
ought  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  public 
wQirks,  and  have  refused  to  sanction  the  con- 
struction of  a short  double  line  of  railway  which 
was  proposed  for  conveying  laterite  to  the 
work,  it  being  considered  that  the  existing  single 
line  will  suffice  if  used  during  the  hours  at  night 
when  it  is  not  otherwise  employed. 

Mr.  Beardmore,  a concrete-maker,  has  already 
arrived  at  Madras,  and  Mr.  Bhimaya  Saenna, 
one  of  the  native  engineers  who  was  connected 
with  the  Kurrachee  Harbour,  is  expected  to 
assist  in  the  new  construction.  The  site  for  the 
foundation-stone,  which  is  to  be  laid  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  has  been  fixed,  and  the  local 
Masons  have  secured  and  will  prepare  a room  in 
one  of  the  buildings  on  the  beach  for  a lodge. 
Meantime,  the  Government  have  ordered  the 
firm  of  Orr  & Sons  to  manufacture  a handsome 
silver  trowel  for  the  use  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
It  will  bear  on  the  obverse  an  appropriate  in- 
scription surrounded  by  a richly-engraved  border; 
and  on  the  reverse,  a sketch  in  outline  of  the 
proposed  harbour,  from  a design  by  Mr.  May,  C.E., 
the  engineer  in  charge. 


TASMANIAN  TIMBER. 

From  a special  supplement  of  the  Hobart 
Town  Mercury  for  August  7th  last,  which,  in  view 
of  the  Melbourne  and  Philadelphia  Exhibitions, 
gives  a large  mass  of  information  as  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  colony,  we  glean  some  particulars 
as  to  the  native  varieties  of  timber. 

The  principal  timber-trees  of  Tasmania,  such 
as  blue  gum,  stringy  bark,  white  gum  or  gum- 
topped  striDgy  bark,  swamp  gum,  and  pepper- 
mint-tree, furnish  a hard,  close-grained,  and 
strong  timber,  which  is  used  in  shipbuilding  and 
house-building,  and  generally  for  all  the  purposes 
to  which  oak  is  applied  in  England.  Huon  pine 
is  very  durable,  and  is  employed  for  boat- 
building, for  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  and 
for  house-fittings,  &c.  Black-wood  makes  excel- 
lent naves  and  spokes,  cask-staves,  &c.  Native 
myrtle  is  valuable  for  house-fittings.  Swamp 
gum  yields  the  finest  palings  and  other  split 
stuff  in  the  world.  Sassafras  affords  timber  for 
house-fittings,  bench-screws,  lasts,  &o.  Celery- 
topped  pine  is  chiefly  used  for  masts  and  ships’ 
spars.  The  different  kinds  of  timber  in  the 
following  list  are  arranged  according  to  their 
value.  The  diameter  of  the  trees  is  measured 
at  the  height  of  4 ft.  from  the  ground. 

Blue  Gum  ( Eucalijptus  globulus,  Lab.). — The 
common  name  is  derived  from  the  bluish-grey 
colour  of  the  young  plants.  Diameter,  5 ft.  to 
30  ft. ; average  of  those  felled  for  use,  6 ft. 
Height,  150  ft.  to  350  ft.  Specific  gravity  about 
•945  to  1'055.  Abundant  in  the  southern  and 
south-western  parts  of  the  island.  Cut  for 
house-building,  it  sells  at  8s.  to  10a.  per  100 
superficial  feet ; for  shipbuilding,  at  12s.  to  14s. 

Stringy-Bank  ( Eucalyptus  obliqua,  Lher.). — 
Common  name  taken  from  the  coarse  fibrous 
bark.  Diameter,  4 ft.  to  24  ft. ; average  of  those 
sawn  about  5 ft.  6 in.  ft.  Height,  150  to  300  ft.  Sp. 
grav.  about  '905.  Abundant  everywhere  upon 
hilly  ground.  Prioe,  the  same  as  that  of  Blue 
Gum. 

Swamp  Gum — White  Gum  ( Eucalyptus  vimin- 
alis,  Lab.). — Common  names  from  its  growing  to 
perfection  in  humid  situations, — and  from  its 
gigantic  white  trunk.  Diameter,  4 ft.  to  18  ft. ; 
average  about  5 ft.  6 in.  Height,  150  ft.  to  300  ft. ; 
sp.  grav.  about  -885.  Growing  in  forests  with 
other  kinds  of  Eucalyptus,  in  rather  humid 
localities.  A small  variety  called  the  Manna 
Tree  grows  abundantly  about  Hobart  Town  and 
in  other  places,  on  dry  ground.  Price,  for 
general  purposes,  the  same  as  that  of  blue  gum ; 
5-ft.  palings,  6s.  to  8s.  per  100. 
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Gum-topped  Stringy  Bark  sometimes  called 
White  Gum  ( Eucalyptus  gigantea,  var.). — A tree 
resembling  the  blue  gum  in  foliage,  with  rough 
bark  similar  to  Stringy  Bark  towards  the  stem. 
It  has  been  found  recently  that  this  wood 
possesses  nearly  all  the  properties  of  strength, 
solidity,  and  durability  of  the  blue  gum, — whilst 
being  straight-grained,  it  is  much  easier  to  work. 
It  is  very  abundant  about  D'Entrecasteaux 
Channel.  Price,  about  the  same  as  blue 
gum. 

Peppermint . tree  ( Eucalyptus  amygdalina, 
Lab.). — Common  name  from  the  odour  of  the 
leaves.  Diameter,  3 ft.  to  8 ft. ; average,  about 
4 ft.  Height,  100  ft.  to  150  ft. ; sp.  grav.,  about 
895.  The  peppermint-tree  abounds  throughout 
the  island,  on  gravelly  and  other  poor  soil.  Price, 
about  the  same  as  that  of  swamp  gum. 

Huon  Pine  (Dacrydium  Franldinii,  Hook.,  fil.). 
So  called  because  it  was  first  discovered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Huon  River.  Diameter,  3 ft.  to 

8 ft. ; average,  about  4 ft.  4 in.  Height,  50  ft. 
to  120  ft. ; sp.  grav.,  about  ’650.  Abundant  in 
portions  of  the  south-western  part  of  the  island. 
Price,  about  16s.  per  100  superficial  feet,  in  the 
log. 

Blackwood  ( Acacia  melanoxylon,  Br.).  — So 
called  from  the  dark-brown  colour  of  the  mature 
wood,  which  bcomes  black  when  washed  with 
lime-water.  In  moist,  shady  localities  the  tree 
grows  more  rapidly,  and  the  wood  is  of  a much 
lighter  colour.  Hence  this  variety  is  called 
“ Lightwood  ” (in  Hobart  Town),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other.  Diameter,  1 ft.  6 in.  to  4 fc. ; 
average,  about  2 ft.  3 in.  Height,  60  ft.  to  130  ft. 
Sp.  grav.,  about  *835.  Found  throughout  the 
island,  but  not  abundantly  in  any  one  locality. 
Price,  about  12s.  to  14s.  per  100  superficial  feet, 
in  the  log. 

Beech  or  Native  Myrtle  (Fag us  Cunninghamii, 
Hook.). — Common  name  from  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  its  dark-green  leaves  to  those  of  the 
myrtle.  Diameter,  2 ft.  to  9 ft. ; average,  about 
3 ft.  6 in.  Height,  60  ft.  to  180  ft.  Sp.  grav., 
about  ‘795.  The  native  myrtle  exists  in  great 
abundance  throughout  the  western  half  of  the 
island,  glowing  in  forests  of  great  size,  in  humid 
situations.  Price,  about  16s.  per  100  superficial 
feet,  in  the  log. 

Celery -topped  Pine  (Phyllocladusrhomboidalis, 
Rich). — So  called  from  the  fancied  similarity  in 
form  of  the  upper  part  of  the  branchlets  to 
celery.  Diameter,  1 ft.  3 in.  to  2 ft. ; average, 
about  1 ft.  6 in.  Height,  60  ft.  to  150  ft.  Sp. 
grav.,  about  "655.  Rather  common  in  damp 
forests  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  and 
in  some  Bub- Alpine  localities. 

ORNAMENTAL  WOODS. 

The  different  kinds  of  wood  included  in  the 
following  list  are  all  in  oonstant  use  for  cabinet 
and  fancy  work.  They  are  arranged  according 
to  their  value.  The  finest  specimens  of  native 
myrtle,  musk-wood,  huon  pine,  and  blackwood, 
exhibit  qualities  of  the  highest  excellence,  both 
in  tint  and  variety  of  venation. 

Beech  or  Native  Myrtle  ( Fagus  Cunninghamii, 
Hook.). 

Musk  Wood  (Olearea  argophylla,  F.  Mueller). — 
Named  from  the  musky  odour  of  the  plant. 
Diameter,  6 in.  to  1 ft.  3 in., — the  butt  enlarging 
towards  the  ground  to  1 ft.  6 in.  and  even  2 ft. 
6 in.  Height,  15  ft.  to  30  ft.  Sp.  grav.  about 
'685.  Abundant  throughout  the  island  in  damp 
localities. 

Huon  Pine  (Dacrydium  Franldinii,  Hook.,  fils.). 

Black-wood  (Acacia  melanoxylon,  Br.). 

She-oak  (Casuarina  quadrivalvis,  Lab.). — A 
portion  of  the  common  name  is  evidently  derived 
from  ths  resemblance  of  the  markings  to  those 
of  oak.  Diameter,  1 ft,  to  1 ft.  6 in.  Height, 
20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Sp.  grav.  about  *845.  Very 
common  on  dry  stony  hill,  excepting  in  the  north- 
western districts. 

He-oak  Casuarina  suberosa,  Otto.). — Diameter, 

9 in.  to  1 ft.  3 in.  Height,  20  to  25  ft.  Sp. 
grav.  about  '855.  Common  on  stony  hills. 

Honeysuckle  Tree  (Banksia  Australis,  Br.).— 
Named  from  the  large  quantity  of  honey  in  the 
flowers.  Diameter,  1 ft.  6 in  to  2 ft.  6 in. 
Height,  20  ft.  to  40.  ft.  Sp.  grav.  about  -645. 
Abundant  on  sandy  soil. 

Dogwood  (Bedfordiasalicina,  D.C.). — Diameter, 
6 in.  to  1 ft.  4 in.  Height,  15  ft.  to  25  ft.  Sp. 
grav.  about  *9S5.  Common  of  small  size,  but 
rare  of  large  proportions. 

Native  Laurel  (Anopterus  glandulosus.’Lo.b.). — 
So  named  from  its  laurel-like  leaves.  Diameter, 
6 in.  to  10  in.  Height,  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  Sp.  grav. 
about  -675.  Tolerably  abundant  in  some  sub- 
Alpine  localities. 
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Blue  Gum  ( Eucalyptus  globulus,  Lab.) Curly- 
grained  variety. 

Peppermint  ( Eucalyptus  amygdalma,  Dab.;. 
Some  specimens  of  this  timber  have  a very  fine 
wavy  marking. 

The  following  are  some 

USEFUL  WOODS. 

Silver  Wattle  (Acacia  dealbata,  Lindl.).— So 
called  from  the  whiteness  of  trunk,  and  the 
silvery  green  of  the  foliage.  Used  for  cask- 
staves  and  trenails.  Diameter,  li  ft.  to “• 
Height,  60  ft,  to  126  ft.  Sp.  gray,  about  '965. 
Very  common. 

Jroji  Wood,  Tasmanian  ( Notelaa  ligustrma. 
Vent.).  — An  exceedingly  hard  close-grained 
wood,  used  for  mallets,  sheaves  of  blocks, 
turnery,  &c.  Diameter,  9 in.  to  18  in.  Height, 
20  ft.  to  35  ft.  Sp.  grav.  about  -96o.  .Not 
unoommon.  . D . 

Swamp  T ea-tr ec  ( Melaleuca  encmfolia,  tarn.].— 
So  called,  probably,  because  the  leaves  ol  an 
allied  plant  (Leptospermum  lanigerum,  Sm.)  with 
similar  bark  are  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  Diameter,  9 in.  to  20 _ in. 
Height,  20  ft.  to  60  ft.  Sp.  grav.  about  ‘824. 

Used  for  turnery  chiefly.  , , . 

Native  Cherry  (Exocarpus  cupressiformis,  Lan.;. 
so  named  because  the  colour  of  the  fruit  is 
similar  to  that  of  a Kentish  cherry.  Diameter, 
9 in.  to  1 ft.  3 in.  Height,  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  Sp. 
grav.  about  -785.  Used  for  tool-handleB,  Bpokes, 

gun-stocks,  &o.  tt  i \ 

White-Wood  ( Httosporum  bicolor,  Hook;.. 
Wood,  white.  Diameter,  8 in.  to  1 ft.  1 in. 
Height  20  ft.  to  35  ft.  Sp.  grav.  about  ’87o. 
Used  in  turnery;  probably  fit  for  wood-en- 
graving. . 

Native  Box  (Busaria  spinosa,  Cav.).—  lhe 
leaves  are  somewhat  like  those  of the  English 
box.  Diameter,  8 in.  to  1 foot.  Height,  lo  It. 
to  25  ft.  Sp.  grav.  about  '825.  Used  for  turnery. 

Pink-  Wood  (Beyeria  viscosa.  Croton  v iscosum. 
Lab.)— Diameter,  6 in.  to  10  in.  Height  15  ft. 
to  25  ft.  Sp.  grav.  about  ’815.  Used  for  sheaves 

of  blocks  and  for  turnery. 

Native  Pear  ( Halcea  lissosperma,  Br.).— lhe 
woody  seed-vessel  is  somewhat  pear-shaped. 
Diameter,  8 in.  to  1 tt.  Height,  29  ft.  to  30  ft. 
Sp.  grav.  about  -675.  Fit  for  turnery. 


Epwortb,  has  obtained  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings,  which  are  to  coBt 
1,38 61. 

Inverness.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Inverness  Burgh  School  Board,  on  the  9th  inst., 
plans  for  the  new  Central  and  Merkinch  Schools, 
amended  in  accordance  with  suggestions  made 
by  the  Education  Department,  were  discussed. 
Messrs.  Ross  & Lawrie  are  the  architects. 

Cowpen. — The  plans  of  Mr.  John  GibsoD,  archi- 
tect, of  Newcastle  and  RytOD,  have  been  selected 
by  the  Cowpen  School  Board. 

East  Markham.  — The  designs  by  Messrs. 
Clarke  & Son,  architects,  of  Nottingham,  have 
been  selected  for  the  Board  Schools  and  master  s 
house,  about  to  be  erected  at  East  Markham,  near 
Tuxford,  Nottinghamshire. 


tfisrtllsnrtH. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Cannock.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Cannock 
School  Board,  on  the  4tli  inst.,  Mr.  Scrivener, 
architect,  LoDgton,  submitted  four  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  two  schools,  one  at  Walsall-road, 
Cannock,  and  the  other  at  Rawnsley  Messrs. 
Adams  & Pemberton,  Stafford,  Cannock  school, 

G 74GI. ; Rawnsley  school,  2,7181.  Mr.  Wbittam, 
Stafford,  G,387Z.  and  2,6881.  Messrs.  J.  Crisp  & 
Son  Cannock,  G,16 61.  and  2,7501.  Mr.  N.  Barlow, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  6,3391.  and  2.470Z.  The  last- 
named  tender  was  accepted.  Two  other  schools 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  at  HedneBford. 

Arbirlot. — At  a meeting  of  the  Arbirlot  School 
Board,  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  plans  of  a proposed 
new  school  were  finally  approved.  The  building, 
which  is  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Aitkenhead  & 
Mason,  architects,  'Arbroath,  will  accommodate 
130  scholars.  . , , _ . 

Drxjfesdale. — The  new  public  schools  at  Dryfes- 
dale  were  formally  opened  on  the  8th  ult.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Barbour,  Dumfries.  The  build- 
ings,  the  style  of  which  is  Gothic,  are  substantial. 
They  contain  school  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  600  pupils.  The  school-rooms,  of  which  there 
are  six,  measure  about  22  ft.  in  width  and  19  ft. 
in  height,  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
opening -windows  and  roof -ventilators.  The 
rooms  are  to  be  heated  by  large  Gill-stoves.  The 
cost,  exclusive  of  site,  will  be  about  4,5001. 

Huddersfield— The  Berry  Brow  School,  one  of 
the  series  contemplated  by  the  Huddersfield 
School  Board,  has  just  been  opened.  The  style 
is  Gothic,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for 
400  children.  Mr.  Edward  Low,  of  London,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Cairns  was  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  contractors  were  : — Excavators, 
bricklayers,  and  stonemasons,  A.  Graham  & 
Sons,  Huddersfield  ; carpenters  and  joiners, 
Messrs.  Kirby  & Scholes,  Hillhouse ; tilers, 
Messrs.  W.  Goodwin  & Sons,  Huddersfield ; 
plasterer,  Mr.  Nathan  Jessop,  Berry  Brow; 
plumber,  Mr.  G.  Garton,  Huddersfield ; iron- 
mongery and  heating  apparatus,  Mr.  J.  Brook, 
Huddersfield ; painter,  Mr.  G.  Moxon,  Hud- 
dersfield. f 

Epworth. — New  school-houses  and  masters’ 
residence  are  in  course  of  erection  at  Epwortb, 
for  the  School  Board.  Mr.  Henry  Kelsey,  of 


London  Anthropological  Society.— On  the 

12th  inst.,  the  president,  Dr.  Charnock,  read  a 
paper  on  the  “ Origin  of  the  Etruscans  and  their 
Language.”  The  author  traced  the  Etruscans 
to  a Pelasgic  colony  from  Lydia,  otherwise 
called  Mceonia.  After  referring  to  traditions, 
both  Lydian  and  Etruscan,  and  to  numerous 
classical  authors  in  support  of  the  theory,  and 
to  certain  geographical  nameB  in  Etruria,  the 
author  showed  that  the  Etruscans  resembled  the 
Lydians  in  habits,  manners,  customs,  and  dresB, 
and  also  in  their  sepulchral  monuments ; that 
their  musical  instruments  were  derived  from 
Lydia,  whence  were  introduced  their  stage- 
players,  dancers,  sports,  games,  and  shows; 
that  the  appellation  of  the  people  may  be  traced 
to  the  name  of  a plaoe  at  the  foot  of  the  Mesogis 
Mountains  in  Lydia,  and  that  Etrusoi,  Tusci, and 
Rasena  are  etymologically^the  same  word.  Ibere 
is  no  evidence  of  the  Turanian  origin  of  the 
Etruscan  language,  which  is  based  upon  the  Old 
Pelasgic.  It  contains  a few  words  from  Persian 
and  Phoenician,  but  none  from  the  Celtic  or 
Gothio-Teutonic  languages.  A great  many  words 
may  be  traced  to  the  Greek  ; a lesser  number  are 
from,  or  allied  to,  the  Latin. 

Discovery  of  an  Ancient  Mural  Paint- 
ing-f_We  recently  chronicled  the  re-opening  of 
the  new  chancel  at  Cranbourne  Church,  Dorset. 
We  now  learn  that  in  the  course  of  the  works  a 
mural  painting  was  discovered.  The  group  con- 
sisted of  ten  figures,  arranged  in  positions  be- 
neath the  crucified  Redeemer.  Immediately 
under  the  arms  of  the  cross,  on  either  side,  were 
two  graves,  the  shrouded  ocoupants  with  up- 
lifted hands  in  prayer  ; again  on  either  side  were 
two  crowned  figures,  supposed  to  be  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Gloucester,  patrons  of  the  church, 
and  behind  them  were  guardian  angels,  5 ft.  in 
height,  standing,  all  the  other  figures  kneeling. 
At  °the  foot  of  the  cross,  on  either  side,  were  a 
male  and  female  figure  with  scrolls,  the  woman 
imploring  for  the  dead,  “ Voca  me  cum  bene- 
dictis  ” ; the  man  supplicating  for  all,  living  and 
dead,  “ Jesu,  mise'rere  nobis."  Under  the  right 
arm  of  the  cross,  between  the  living  and  dead,  as 
being  dead  to  the  world,  was  a nnn,  and  below 
all,  on  the  right,  a man  supposed  to  be  the 
designer.  The  subject  was  painted  on  the  stone. 
The° ground  colour  was  red,  and  between  the 
figures,  here  and  there,  were  lily-blossoms. 

New  Post  Offices  at  Oldham  and  Roch- 
dale.—Messrs.  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester,  have 
received  orders  from  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of 
Works  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a new 
post-office  for  Oldham,  at  the  corner  of  Union- 
street  and  Greaves-street.  The  building  is  to  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Williams, 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  and  will  be  in 
many  respects  similar  to  the  office  reopened  at 
Rochdale  last  week.  The  latter  building  is  in  the 
Grecian  style,  the  principal  facade  being  of  fine 
Yorkshire  stone.  The  area  covered  is  95  ft.  by 
32  ft.  The  front  portion  of  the  building  is  four 
stories  high,  including  the  basement.  The 
principal  office  is  in  the  front,  and  is  approached 
by  a vestibule.  At  the  extreme  back  is  a large 
room  for  sorting  letters,  this  room  being  51  t. 
long  by  26  ft.  wide,  and  having  an  open  timbered 
roof  on  iron  principles.  The  builders  have  been 
Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons,  Manchester,  lhe 
cost  has  been  about  7,0001. 

Proposed  Docks  at  Wisbech.— Mr.  Aber. 
nethy,  C.E.,  has  prepared  an  estimate  for  a dock, 
&c„  at  Wisbech,  the  total  cost  of  which,  exclu- 
sive of  cost  of  land,  is  190,0001.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  entire  coBt  would  be  about  a quarter  of 
a million  of  money. 


Breach  of  Contract.  — Handley  v.  San- 
ders.—In  this  case,  which  came  before  the 
Longton  County  Court  on  the  9th  inst.,  the 
plaintiff,  a joiner  of  Longton,  sued  the  defendant, 
a jeweller  of  the  same  place,  for  141.  (including 
15s.  as  coBt  of  plaint)  being  the  balance  of  an 
account  of  291.  10s.  for  work  performed.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  defendant  engaged  the 
plaintiff  to  do  some  work  at  two  houses  he  was 
building  at  Normacott,  and  a contract  was 
entered  into  for  the  completion  of  the  work  for 
the  sum  of  501.  After  doing  a portion  of  the 
work,  the  plaintiff  left  it  standing,  alleging  that 
he  was  unable  to  finish  it  in  consequence  of  the 
defendant  refusing  to  advance  him  money. 
Finding  the  work  standing  unfinished,  the  de- 
fendant gave  the  plaintiff  a written  notice 
stating  that  if  it  were  not  finished  forthwith  he 
would  engage  other  workmen  to  go  on  with  it, 
and  charge  him  with  any  loss  he  might  sustain. 
The  plaintiff  had  not,  however,  finished  the  work, 
and  Mr.  Sanders  said  he  had  suffered  a loss  of 
about  201.  in  consequence.  The  judge  found  for 
the  defendant. 


Utilisation  of  Tin  Plate  Waste.— An  in- 
vention by  Mr.  F.  G.  Morton,  of  Bermondsey, 
proposes  to  utilise  tin-plate  scraps  and  clippings 
and  waste  articles  made  of  tin-plate,  such  as 
Australian  and  other  meat  and  preserved  fruit 
tins  and  the  like.  Such  scraps,  clippings,  and 
waste  articles  are  utilised  by  separating  the  tin, 
solder,  and  lead  from  the  iron,  so  that  the  tin, 
the  solder  and  the  iron  are  rendered  available  for 
use.  For  the  purpose  of  separating  the  tin, 
solder,  and  lead  from  the  iron  the  waste  articles 
are  subjected  in  a reverberatory  furnace  to  th© 
action  of  heat,  the  temperature  being  such  as  to 
melt  the  tin,  solder,  and  lead  without  burning 
the  same  in  melting  the  iron.  The  tin,  solder, 
and  lead  having  been  removed  from  the  iron,  the 
iron  plates  are  further  treated  by  means  of 
muriatic  acid,  allowing  them  to  drain,  and  finally 
are  washed  in  an  alkaline  bath  or  in  water. 

The  Royal  Society.— The  award  of  the 
medals  in  the  gift  of  the  Royal  Society  for  th© 
present  year,  by  the  Council,  is  as  follows:  — 
The  Copley  Medal  to  Professor  A.  W.  Hofmann, 
F.R.S.,  for  his  numerous  contributions  to  the 
science  of  chemistry,  and  especially  for  bis  re- 
searches on  the  derivatives  of  ammonia ; a Royal 
Medal  to  Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  for  his 
various  chemical  and  physical  researches,  mor© 
especially  for  his  discovery  of  thallium,  his 
investigation  of  its  compounds  and  determina- 
tion of  its  atomio  weight,  and  for  his  discovery 
of  the  repulsion  referable  to  radiation  ; a Royal 
Medal  to  Dr.  Thomas  Oldham,  F.R.S.,  for  his 
Ion®  and  important  services  in  the  science  of 
geology,  first  as  Professor  of  Geology,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Ireland,  and  chiefly  for  the  great  work 
which  he  has  long  conducted  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India. 

Tlie  Bargate,  Southampton. — At  a meet- 
ing of  tho  Southampton  Literary,  Philosophical, 
and  Statistical  Society,  held  at  the  Hartley  Insti- 
tution on  the  12th  inst.,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  B.  W.  Greenfield  on  “The  Heraldry  and 
Exterior  Decorations  of  the  Bargate.”  Much 
information  was  given  concerning  the  eleven 
coats  of  arms  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bargate. 
It  was  sought  to  show  that,  contrary  to  local 
historians,  the  arms  of  Abdey,  Lych,  Lewis, 
Lethiruller,  and  Hewitt  are  not  on  the  Bargate ; 
whilst  the  coats  unknown  to  them  were  those  of 
De  Cardonnel,  Leigh,  and  Newland.  The  bad 
condition  of  the  eleven  shields  was  noticed,  and 
warning  was  given  of  their  yet  more  rapid  decay 
unless  speedily  restored,  a hope  being  expressed 
that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  will  no  longer 
allow  these  memorials  of  the  past  to  remain  in 
their  present  neglected  condition.  - 

Tlie  Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archrno- 
logicai  Society.— “ Spectator  in  Hallam shire,” 
writing  in  the  Sheffield  Independent,  says  “ A 
proposal  is  under  discussion  for  the  oonversion  of 
the  Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archmological 
Society  into  a section  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  I have  good  hope  that  it 
will  come  to  perfection.  Such  adhesions  would 
add  strength  and  dignity  to  the  older  society, 
and  if  the  example  is  set  by  the  archaeologists 
perhaps  other  societies  might  be  tempted  to 
follow.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  little  loss 
of  dignity,  if  any  snob  exists,  in  merging  an 
independent  society  into  a section,  but  there 
would  be  the  great  gain  in  alliance  with  an  old 
and  strong  society  with  rooms  and  a library 
at  its  service.” 
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The  Dublin  Main  Drainage  Scheme.— 

At  a meeting  of  the  Dublin  Town  Council,  on 
the  20th  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners had  refused  to  lend  the  Corporation  half 
a million  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  main  drainage  works  of  Dublin,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  nothing  which  the  Cor- 
poration could  tax  at  present  for  the  purpose  of 
security  that  could  bear  further  taxation,  and 
suggesting  that  some  new  security  should  be 
devised.  The  Council  passed  a resolution 
declining  to  consider  the  matter  farther. 

Pwllycwclion  and  Colwyn  Bay  Estate. — It 
is  intended  to  develop  a new  watering-place  on 
the  Welsh  coast  which  shall  exceed  in  beauty  and 
geniality  of  temperature  any  of  its  predecessors. 
A Manchestercompany  have  purchased  thePwlly- 
cwchon  estate,  of  over  G60  acres,  from  Mr.  John 
Pender,  and  are  laying  it  out  in  building  plots 
for  mansions,  villas,  and  other  dwelling-houses. 
A considerable  quantity  of  land  has  already  been 
Bold,  and  it  is  expected  that  very  extensive 
building  operations  will  be  commenced  in  spring. 
Mr.  L.  Booth,  of  Manchester,  has  been  appointed 
agent  to  the  company. 

Rail-rolling  Extraordinary. — The  capa- 
bilities  of  the  steelworks  belonging  to  the  Ebbw 
Vale  Company  have  just  been  tested.  A few 
days  ago  arrangements  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Richards,  manager,  for  the  rolling  of  two  Bteel 
rails  of  extraordinary  length,  weight,  and  quality. 
The  first  rail  brought  out  was  a X head  rail,  and 
its  length  is  74  ft.  6 in. ; it  weighs  16  cwt.  6 lb. 
The  length  of  the  second  rail,  a double-headed 
one,  is  89  ft.  7 in.  The  weight,  calculating  781b. 
per  yard,  is  1 ton  3 qrs.  14  lb.  Both  rails  are 
good  specimens  of  workmanship.  These  rails 
are  stated  to  be  the  longest  and  heaviest  ever 
rolled. 

Smoke-Washing  Apparatus  for  Factory 
Chimneys. — An  apparatus  for  washing  smoke, 
and  so  depriving  it  of  its  character  of  a nuisance, 
is  in  operation  at  a factory  at  Menilmontant, 
Paris.  A fine  shower  of  water,  travelling  in  the 
direction  of  the  smoke,  and  at  five  times  its 
velocity,  is  projected  into  the  chimney,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  smoke,  taking  up  the  soluble 
gases,  and  precipitating  the  impurities  carried 
up  with  the  smoke  by  the  draught.  The  foul 
water  is  discharged  into  a cistern,  where  it  is 
collected,  and  a fine  black  paint  is  got  from  it. 
The  arrangement  is  not  a novelty  in  England. 

National  Fenny  Bank.— The  objects  of 
this  organisation  are  to  promote  thrift  by  afford- 
ing facilities  for  the  exercise  of  thrift,  which  are 
not  at  present  afforded  by  the  Post  Office  or  other 
Savings  Banks  ; to  establish  a Permanent  J 
Penny  Bank  in  every  district,  in  every  school,  I 
and  in  every  workshop ; to  make  such  Penny 
Banks  absolutely  safe,  self-supporting,  and  on  a 
commercial  basis ; and  to  enable  persons  to 
become  National  Fundholders  and  possessors  of 
Consols,  by  purchasing  at  the  market  price  small 
Bums  of  16s.  8d.  or  more  at  a time. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  at  Birmingham. — 
The  Birmingham  Town  Council  have  resolved  to 
put  in  force  the  powers  of  the  Artisans’  Dwell- 
ings Act  on  a larger  scale  than  they  at  first  con- 
templated.  At  a special  meeting  on  the  17th 
inst.,  the  Council  adopted  a recommendation  by 
the  medical  officer  that  the  extent  of  the  “un- 
healthy area  ” with  which  they  propose  to  deal 
should  be  increased  from  43  to  93  acres.  The 
work  will  be  done  gradually,  and  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  sum  voted  will  be  employed  in 
the  widening  of  streets. 

New  Harbour  at  Wardshore,  N.B. — A 
harbour  is  at  present  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  fishing-village  of  Wardshore,  Aberdeen- 
shire. It  is  being  formed  of  concrete ; the  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Bisset  & Son,  Aberdeen; 
and  the  engineer  is  Mr.  Willet,  C.E.  The  boats 
belonging  t ) Wardshore  had  always  to  go  to  other 
ports  to  fish  during  the  herring  season,  and  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  the  proprietor,  the 
Earl  of  Erroll,  resolved  to  build  a harbour  to 
contain  200  boats. 

New  Reservoir  at  Guisbrongb. — A storage 
reservoir  in  connexion  with  the  waterworks  at 
Guisbrough,  situated  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town,  has  just  been  completed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  engineer  to  the  Guis- 
brough Water  Company,  Mr.  Sheritou  Holmes, 
of  Newcastle.  The  reservoir  covers  about  six 
acres,  and  it  has  been  constructed  to  hold 
8,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  drainage  area 
is  from  three  to  four  miles. 


The  Jarrow  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — 

On  the  13th  inst.  a mass  meeting  of  the  car- 
penters and  joiners  employed  in  the  Tyne  ship- 
building yards  was  held  at  Jarrow,  when  twenty- 
four  rules,  as  drawn  up  by  the  masters,  were 
unanimously  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed 10  per  cent,  reduction,  a motion  was 
passed  that  the  men  do  not  submit  to  any  such 
reduction.  A resolution  to  the  effect  that  no 
overtime  should  be  worked  in  any  of  the  yards 
until  the  wages  question  had  been  definitely 
settled,  was  also  agreed  to. 

Another  Aquarium,  Project. — With  the 
object  of  preserving  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dingle,  Liverpool,  from  eventual  absorption  in 
small  house  building,  and  securing  it  to  the  public 
in  its  full  beauty  as  a quasi-rural  resort,  Mr. 
C.  O.  Ellison  and  some  other  gentlemen  have 
prepared  plans  for  the  establishment  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dingle  of  an  aquarium  and 
pleasure-gardens. 

The  Lighting  of  Common  Stairs. — The 

Partick  Magistrates  have  fined  a factor  for 
failing  to  supply  gas  on  the  stairs  of  tenements 
under  his  charge.  The  defender  held  that  his 
duty  was  discharged  when  he  fitted  up  tho 
requisite  pipes  and  lamps  in  the  stairs,  but  the 
magistrates  maintained  that  he  must  supply 
gas  as  well.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  High 
Court. 

The  Proposed  Schools  at  Darenth. — At 

the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  it  was  resolved  “ That  the  alterations  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  in  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Harston,  for  the  proposed  schools  for  imbecile 
children  at  Darenth,  be  approved  and  adopted, 
and  that  the  plans  as  amended  be  forwarded 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
approval.” 

The  Dundee  Masons’  Wages. — It  is  stated 
that  the  dispute  between  the  Dundee  masons  and 
their  employers,  in  regard  to  a reduction  of 
wages,  has  been  settled,  and  therefore  no  strike 
will  now  take  place.  The  masters  have  agreed  to 
the  request  of  the  men  that  the  wages  be  8£d. 
per  hour,  with  full  time  guaranteed,  and  9d.  per 
hour  when  the  men  have  to  take  their  chance  of 
the  weather. 

Proposed  Art  School  for  Kidderminster. 

Tho  Mayor  of  Kidderminster  (Alderman  Good- 
win) has  presented  to  the  people  of  Kidder- 
minster a centrally-situated  piece  of  land,  worth 
about  1,000J.,  as  a site  for  an  institute,  to  include 
a school  of  art,  science  classes,  lecture-theatre, 
exhibition-room,  free  library,  reading-room,  &c. 

“The  Brighton”  Art  Union.  — The  Cor- 
poration of  Brighton  have  arranged  an  Art 
Union  in  connexion  with  the  present  Exhibition 
of  Modern  Pictures,  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the 
Free  Library  and  Museum,  Royal  Pavilion, 
Brighton.  The  secretary  is,  appropriately 
enough,  Mr.  Wonfor. 

Strike  of  Masons  at  Montrose. — The 

masons  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Reith, 
and  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  builders,  are  at  present 
out  on  strike.  They  had  received  intimation 
that  their  wages  were  to  be  reduced  from  7£d. 
to  7d.  per  hour,  and,  rather  than  submit,  have 
struck  work. 

Proposal  for  Utilising  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre. — It  is  stated  that  an  influential  com- 
pany is  in  process  of  formation  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Dudley’s  interest  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  and  that 
the  preliminaries  have  been  partially  concluded 
for  the  formation  of  a West-end  Stock  Exchange. 

Society  of  Arts. — A paper  on  the  Registra- 
tion of  Trade  Marks  was  read  on  the  24th  inst., 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Wood,  the  editor  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  Journal.  We  are  compelled,  however,  to 
postpone  any  quotation  from  it. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  from  the  Art-Union  of  London 
an  artist’s  proof  of  “The  Death  of  Nelson,”  en- 
graved for  the  Society  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  from  the 
original  by  the  late  Daniel  Maclise,  It  A. 


For  the  erection  of  printing  and  publishing  offices  of 
the  Manchester  Courier  and  Ecening  Mail , and  warehouses 
and  chambers  at  Cannon-Btreet,  Manchester,  for  Mr. 
Sowler.  Mr.  John  Wolsteneroft,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Leonard  Campbell : — 

Thompson  £12,125  0 0 

Southern  12,110  0 0 

Foggett  (accepted)  11,902  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  “Empress  of 
Russia,”  John-street-road,  for  Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Thomas 
Parker,  architect : — 

Bodman £2,209  0 0 

London  Artisans' Building  Co....  1,860  0 0 

Burton 1,337  19  0 

Bmailes  & Taylor 1,212  10  0 

Accepted  for  schools  for  460  children,  master's  resi- 
dence, board-room,  boundary-walls,  and  playgrounds,  at 
Woodhouse,  for  the  Normanton  8choof  Board.  Mr. 
William  Watson,  architect: — 

Gibson £4,420  0 0 


Accepted  for  six  houses  in  Manygates  Park,  Wakefield. 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  architect: — 

Elvey  (excavating,  brick  and  stone  work) £1,280 

Craven  & Lloyd  (carpenter  and  joiner's  work)  768 

Driver  (plastering) 200 

Kirk  (plumbing,  glazing,  and  iron  work) 180 

Ryoroft  (slating) 130 

Moxon  (painting) 40 

For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  to  be  called  “ Damon’s 
Buildings,”  Shepherdess-walk,  City-road.  Mr.  James 
Harrison,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Gordon:  - 

Ashby,  Brothers  £3,596  0 0 

Browne  A Robinson 3,321  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers 3,285  0 0 

Kunor 3,203  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  3,133  0 0 

Little  3,041  0 0 

Wall,  Brothers 3.014  0 0 

Johnson,  Brothers  2,913  0 0 

Crabb  2,873  0 0 

Bowman  2,774  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  “ Lord  John  Russell,” 
for  Messrs.  Trutnan,  Uaubury,  button,  A Co. 
Williams,  architect : — 

Marr  £1,288 

Ennor 1,198 

Eton 1.170 

Anley  1,140 


For  rebuilding  portion  of  factory,  13,  Holland  street, 
for  Messrs.  Wildey  & Co.  Mr.  H.  W.  Hayward,  archi- 
tect : — 

Baguley £912  0 0 

Linden 800  0 0 

Anley  747  0 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  at  the  Neptune  Tavern, 
Claren  1 >n-street.  Somers  Town,  lor  Mr.  J.  W.  Dawson. 
Messrs.  Bird  & Walters,  architects  : — 

Perkins  £233  0 0 

Williams 277  0 0 

Anley  240  0 0 


For  school,  Fairfield-road.  Bow,  for  the  School  Board 
for  Loudon.  Mr.  E.  K.  Hobson,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  11.  Barber: 


indall... 


Roberts  . 

Kirk  & Hat 
Boyce  . 

Wiiliams  X Son... 
.Newman  & Mann 

Smith  

Coleman 

Sheffield 

Hobson  

Wall,  Brothers  . . 
Downs 

Laurence 

Tmiewell 

Hook  & Oldrey... 


7,042  0 
6,974  0 
6,937  0 
6,888  0 
6,878  0 
6,b70  0 
6,664  " 
6,570 
6,514 


0 0 


For  building  two  dwelling-houses,  situate  Stalion-rond, 
Woolwich.  It  Mr.  William  Jackson.  Messrs.  William 
Gosling  & Son,  architects : — 

Blake £723  0 0 

Cropper,  Brothers 685  0 0 

Hunt  578  0 0 

Vickery  675  0 0 

For  laying  out  and  plauting  the  Hampstead  Cemetery, 
Fortune-groen-lane  :— 

Ad>iison £3,120  0 Of 

Gardiner 4.231  0 0 

Maltcr 2,P!)0  0 0 

Cutbush  & 9oo 2,650  0 0 

J.  A A.  Wright 2,567  0 0 

Meston  (accepted)  2,500  0 0 

Whittlo  2,207  0 0! 


The  War  Department  have  accepted  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Chandler  & Sons,  of  York-street,  Bouthwark,  for 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  Aldershott  Camp  Gas 
Works.  Tho  tender  of  the  same  firm  has  also  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Aberdare  Local  Board  for  23,000  yards  of 
pipe-laying. 


Grimsby  Schools. — The  tender  for  these  schools  (Mr.  C. 
Bell,  architect),  from  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Louth,  8,0801., 
has  been  accepted. 


TENDERS 

For  additions  to  the  '‘Crab  snd  Lobster,”  Vcntnor,  Isle 
of  Wight.  Mr.  Francis  Newman,  architect.  Quantities 


supplied : — 

Moses  & Wallder £4,997  0 0 

Barton 4,805  0 0 

Meader  4,800  0 0 

Iogram  & Son  4,716  0 0 

Sibley  4,549  0 0 

Daish  ...; 4,500  0 0 

A.  A A.  Ncwnham  (accepted)  ...  4,119  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  P.  G.— J.  T.  C.-M.  3t— H.  P.-J.  & Bon  — T.  C.  N.—  J.— Rev 
J.  11. -E.  h.  P.-Dr.  A.— A.  H.  C.-C.  C.— J.  C.  M.-H.  J.  W.-h! 
M.  C.— O.  B.— J.  G.— H.  B.— J.  A —O.  4t  Sons.— A.  It.— J.  E.  G — 
W.  S.-G.  C.-F.  N.-T.  A.  B.-A.  8— J.  D.  M.-W.  Q.  A Son  - 
H.  K.  (tint  should  be  sent).— C.  B.  (let  us  see  a drawing  or  photograph 
and  plan). 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
iddresses. 

All  statements  of  facta,  list  of  lenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  leader,  not  necessarily  for 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
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The  “ Cloaca  Maxima  ” of  the  “ Metropolis 
Magna.” 

^ OUNTRY  people  have 
a saying  that  “ the 
streets  of  London  are 
paved  with  gold,” 
and,  verily,  when  we 
come  to  sum  up  the 
vast  amount  of  wealth  sunk 
both  in  and  v/nder  the  metro- 
politan  thoroughfares,  it  seems 
to  admit  of  the  bullion  being 
spread,  like  so  much  gravel, 
over  every  square  yard  of  earth 
trodden  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
mothei’-citizens.*  We  have  but 
to  learn  that  the  2,500  miles  of  its  roadways  mast 
have  cost  upwards  of  thirty  odd  millions  of  pounds 
to  construct,  and,  lo  ! the  very  pavement  appears 
to  be  inlaid  with  'precious  stones.  Nor  are  the 
treasures  which  are  buried  beneath  the  soil  less 
prodigious  than  those  which  are  invested  in  it. 
The  gas-mains  which  thread  the  substratum  in 
every  direction,  like  the  veins  beneath  the  skin 
of  this  Giant  of  a capital  of  oars ; and  the 
sewers,  which  are  but  the  bricken  intestines 
packed  within  the  huge  bowels  of  this  same 
Monster  of  a metropolis,  seem,  when  we  come  to 
reflect  upon  the  cost  of  spinning  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  mighty  subterranean  web,  as  if  even 
the  shoeless  London  beggar  walked  upon  a " cloth 
of  gold,”  more  costly  than  that  which  was  spread 
for  the  proud  feet  of  the  two  voluptuous 
monarohs  on  their  meeting  between  Guisnes  and 
Ardres,  near  Calais.  The  expense  of  laying 
down  the  5,000  miles  of  gas-mains  throughout 
the  metropolis,  we  have  shown,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  three  to  four  millions  sterling ; 
and  now  we  come  to  inquire  what  amount  of 
money  must  it  have  taken  to  fashion  the  enormous 
net- work  of  sewerage  required  to  carry  off  the 
vast  feoulent  flood  of  sewage  daily  provided  by 
the  four  millions  of  human  beings  that  make  up 
the  aggregate  population  of  the  capital. 

Let  us  see. 

But,  first,  there  must  be  something  like 
“ method  ” — if  not  “ in  our  madness  ” — at 
to  oheok  the  rambling  vagaries  of  erratic 
reasoning.  Method  is,  so  to  speak,  the  railroad 
of  logical  exposition  : not  only  does  it  make  the 
mental  travelling  easy  and  rapid,  but,  if  the 
line  be  well  laid  down,  it  brings  us,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  to  our  destination.  For,  in  sooth, 
order  is  a potent  intellectual  engine  in  connexion 
with  a long  train  of  thought,  and  carries  the 
mind,  by  the  gentlest  gradients,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly  to  the  distant  terminus. 

The  subject  in  hand,  then,  naturally  arranges 
itself  into  three  broadly-demarcated  divisions : — 

I.  The  Bewage  (or  matter  to  be  carried  off)  ; 
the  materials,  quantity,  and  quality  of  it. 

II.  The  sewerage  (or  means  of  carrying  it  off)  ; 
the  character  and  extent  of  it. 

III.  The  cost  of  construction  and  mode  of 
government. 

But,  imprimis,  a few  words,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, as  to  the  social  and  sanitary,  if  not 
moral,  necessity  for  making  some  provision  for 


the  due  removal  of  the  refuse  from  every  large 
town. 

The  round  of  Nature  is  ever  a perfect  circle. 
Food  makes  the  muck-heap,  and  the  muck-heap 
makes  food.  Water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia 
constitute  the  main  ingredients  of  the  nutriment 
required  by  every  form  of  plant.  These  com- 
pounds are  either  absorbed  or  decomposed  by  the 
roots  and  leaves;  and,  beiDg  ultimately  resolved 
into  their  elements  (namely,  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen),  become  oventually, 
together  with  certain  inorganio  elements  derived 
from  the  soil, — elaborated  by  the  vegetable 
organism  into  what  are  called  “proximate  prin- 
ciples ” ; or,  in  other  words,  into  some  form  of 
vegetable  structure  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of 
animals, — that  is  to  say,  into  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  “ proteine  ” (the  basis  of  muscular  tissue), 
as  well  as  into  sugar,  gum,  and  starch,  and  also 
into  fat. 

In  the  animal  system,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
same  proximate  principles  are  successively  recon- 
verted into  the  more  simple  forms  from  which 
they  were  originally  derived,  and  thus  finally 
made  to  reproduce  the  very  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  and  water  required  for  the  nutriment 
of  plants;  for  carbonio  acid  and  water  are 
copiously  evolved  by  the  luDgs,  as  well  a3  from 
the  skin;  the  kidneys  secrete  urea,  which  readily 
passes  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  ; and  the 
inorganic  substances  are  evolved  in  the  ejecta  of 
the  bowels. 

But  the  respective  functions  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  have  been  so  well  contrasted  by 
MM.  Dumas  & Cahours  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  collocate  them  here  in  the  same  striking 
form : — 


VEGETABLES. 

Produce  ...Proteiniferous 
compounds. 

„ Fatty  matters. 

„ Sugar,  starch, 

and  gum. 

Decompose  Carbonic  acid. 

,,  Ammonia. 

j Evolve  Oxygen. 

Absorb Heat  and  elec- 

tricity. 

Constitute. ..An  apparatus  of 
reduction. 

Are Stationary. 


Animals. 

Consume  .. .Proteiniferous 
compounds. 

„ Fatty  mattors. 

,,  Sugar,  starch, 

and  gum. 

Produce  ...Carbonic  acid. 

,,  Water. 

,,  Ammonia. 

Absorb  Oxygen. 

Evolve  H>  ut  and  elec- 

tricity. 

Constitute. ..An  apparatus  of 
oxydisement, 

Are Locomotive. 


* Metro-polis  = pgrrjp  + Tro\ig,i,  e,  the  mother- city 
chief  city  of  a country  or  district. 


One  of  the  main  uses  of  plants,  indeed,  is  to 
ohange  the  inorganio  earth,  air,  and  water  into 
the  organio  substances  fitted  for  the  nutrition  of 
animals.  The  iron  in  our  blood,  and  the  lime  in 
our  bones,  were  originally  in  the  soil,  and  could 
not  have  been  in  our  body  unless  they  had 
formed  part  of  our  food.  Yet  we  live  neither  on 
metal  nor  on  stones.  It  is,  however,  by  means 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  we  are  enabled  to 
convert  the  mineral  into  flesh  and  blood, — body 
and  bones.  Still,  by  what  subtle  transmutation 
inorganio  nature  becomes  changed  into  organic, 
and  dead  inert  matter  gets  to  be  quickened  with 
all  the  exertion  of  life,  is  far  beyond  us,  even  to 
conjecture.  Suffice  it,  an  express  apparatus  is 
required  for  the  purpose, — a special  mechanism 
needed,  in  order  to  adapt  the  hard  “ crust  of  the 
earth,”  as  it  is  called,  as  food  for  man  and  beast. 

Nature,  however,  in  the  wondrous  wisdom  of 
her  economy,  has  been  even  more  careful  of  her 
children  still.  Not  only  has  Bhe  ordained  that 
the  refuse  of  animals  should  be  the  congenial 
nutriment  of  vegetables ; but  (so  that  mere 
instinct  should  induce  us  to  seek  the  removal  of 


our  ordure)  she  has  rendered  that  which  is 
rejected  from  the  animal  body  as  repulsive  to 
the  animal  senses  as  it  is  poisonous  to  re-absorb 
into  the  animal  system.  The  carbonic  acid, 
exhaled  by  the  lungs  is  so  noxious  to  human  life, 
that,  inhaled  in  a pure  state,  it  produces  imme- 
diate asphyxia ; whilst  even  three  to  four  parts 
of  it  diluted  with  100  parts  of  atmospheric  air 
are  sufficient  to  act  as  a deadly  narootio  poison. 
Moreover,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  tho 
fcotid  gas  evolved  by  human  ordure,  is  so  innately 
offensive,  that  1-I500th  part  of  it  (0  066  per 
cent.)  mixed  with  the  air  is  enough  to  produce 
intense  nausea  and  vertigo,  and  l-800th  (0T25 
per  oent.)  to  kill  a middle-sized  dog  ; while  even 
1 part  of  it  mingled  with  150  parts  (0  66  per 
cent.)  of  the  atmosphere  proves  fatal  to  a horse. 
Hence,  whilst  the  noxiousness  of  carbonio  acid 
should  enforce  perfect  ventilation,  the  loathsome- 
ness and  deleteriousness  of  sulphurhetted  hy- 
drogen should  lead  to  equally  perfect  sewerage — 
in  every  enlightened  community. 

Plants,  however,  are  not  only  nature’s  scaven- 
gers,but  thoy  are  nature’s  purifiersalso.  They  dis- 
infect the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  remove  the  filth 
from  the  soil;  and  so  fit  the  air  to  be  breathed  by 
a higher  order  of  beings.  Without  the  vegetable 
creation,  animals  could  neither  have  been  nor 
be.  The  trees,  herbs,  grasses,  and  flowers  nob 
alone  adapted  the  oarth  originally  for  the  resi- 
dence of  man  and  tho  brute,  but  to  this  day  they 
continue  to  render  it  habitable  to  us.  Hence 
their  nature  has  been  made  the  very  opposite  to 
ours.  That  which  wo  egest  as  pollution  to  onr 
system,  they  assimilate  as  nourishment  to  theirs. 
What  our  bodies  reject,  their  roots  imbibe;  what 
our  lungs  throw  off,  their  lungs  absorb  ; the  gas 
which  is  a mephitic*  poison  to  us,  is  vital  air  to 
them. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  balance  of  waste 
and  supply  should  be  maintained,  and  the  principle 
of  universal  compensation  kept  up,  Nature  has 
given  ns  several  instinctive  motives  to  remove 
our  refuse  from  us.  She  has  at  once  constituted 
that  which  we  eject  from  our  bodies  the  most 
loathsome  of  all  things  to  our  senses  and  imagi- 
nation, as  well  as  rendered  its  effluvium  highly 
pernicious  to  our  health, — sulphuretted  hydrogen 
being,  as  we  have  said,  the  most  deleterious  and 
also  the  most  offensive  of  all  gases.  Consequently, 
as  in  all  oases  where  some  great  law  of  Nature 
has  to  be  enforced  by  special  injunctions,  a 
double  motive  has  been  instituted,  iu  order  to 
drive,  as  well  as  lead,  us  to  do  that  which  is 
necessary  for  our  well-being ; and  thus  it  has 
been  made  not  only  advantageous  for  us  to 
remove  our  refuse  to  tho  fields,  but  positively 
detrimental  to  our  health,  and  disgusting  to  onr 
senses,  to  keep  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
houses. 

In  every  well-regulated  State,  therefore,  some 
effective  and  rapid  means  of  carrying  off  the 
refuse  of  the  community  to  a locality  where  it 
may  be  fruitful,  instead  of  destructive,  becomes 
a most  important  part  of  the  social  machinery  ; 
since  it  is  manifest  that  to  allow  the  exhalations 
from  the  excreta  of  a large  body  of  people  to  con- 
taminate the  air  within  range  of  their  nostrils 
and  their  lungs  (instead  of  serving  to  nourish  the 

* From  Mephitis,  the  name  of  the  goddess  of  stench'  ?, 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  ancient  “ Cloavte.' 
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plants  fitted  for  their  suetenance)  is  not  alone  to  ' 
poison  but  to  starve,  the  populace, — so  true  is  it, 
in  the  scheme  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  that 
what  is  a boon  to  the  one  is  a b ane  to  the  other. 

We  are  told  in  oue  of  the  Reports  of  the 
quondam  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sowers, 
that  Dr.  Paley,  the  celebrated  moralist,  was  wont 
to  give  Burckhardt  and  other  African  explorers 
a set  of  instructions  as  to  points  of  observation 
concerning  th9  manners  and  condition  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  about  to  travel; 
and  one  of  the  main  points  in  these  was,  “What 
the  natives  did  with  their  ordure  ? ” for  the  mode 
in  which  they  disposed  of  that  was,  to  the 
reverend  Doctor’s  mind,  a sure  indication  as  to 
how  far  the  race  had  advanced  in  civilisation,  or 
how  deep  it  was  sunk  in  savagery.  Indeed,  the 
author  of  the  far-famed  “Natural  Theology’’ 
was  accustomed  to  declare  that  the  facts  con- 
nected with  this  topic  gave  him  more  informa- 
tion respecting  the  moral  status  of  a population 
than  the  vulgar  generally  would  suppose.  “ It 
taught  him,”  he  urged,  “ their  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  their  sense  of  decency  and  self-respect, 
as  well  as  their  susceptibility  to  those  cognate 
moral  sentiments  which  are  of  the  highest  social 
importance.” 

“ The  human  ordure,”  adds  the  Report  above 
referred  to,  “ which  defiles  the  churches  and  the 
bases  of  public  edifices  and  works  of  art  in 
Rome  and  Naples,  as  well  as  the  Italian  cities 
generally,  affords  more  sure  indication  as  to  the 
real  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Italian 
populations  than  any  impressions  derived  from 
the  edifices  or  works  of  art  themselves.  Indeed,” 
the  Report  concludes,  “ the  subject  concerning 
whioh  the  Jewish  law-giver  did  not  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  lay  down  the  most  particular 
directions  is  one  of  the  safest  social  tests  as  to 
the  sense  of  refinement  and  propriety  existing 
among  different  peoples.” 

Ay ; for  though  it  be  true  that  “,to  the  pure 
all  things  are  pure,”  still,  it  is  certain,  the  con- 
verse is  equally  true, — that  “with  the  filthy 
even  filth  itself  excites  no  sense  of  filthiness”; 
and  as  cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,  so 
decency  is  close  akin  to  Christianity,  springing 
as  it  does  from  a fine  sense  of  respeot  to  the 
feelings  of  others. 

Such,  then,  are  the  most  salient  physical  and 
moral  reasons  for  every  enlightened  community 
making  some  special  provision  for  the  removal 
of  the  refuse  of  the  people  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  people  themselves.  Nature,  in 
the  very  repulsiveness  of  a mass  of  rotting 
organic  matter,  bids  us  “ get  rid  of  the  filth 
for  our  own  health's  sake”;  for  the  stench  is 
but  a warning  against  the  impending  danger. 
Prudence  says,  “ Get  rid  of  it  from  your  houses, 
but  husband  it  in  your  fields,  for  its  own  wealth’s 
sake”  ; for  that  which  breeds  disease  and  death 
in  the  town  makes  food  and  new  life  in  the 
country.  And  Decency  cries  aloud,  “ Get  rid  of 
it  for  goodness’  sake  ” ; for  there  can  be  no  good- 
ness without  purity ; and  pure  air  makes  pure 
blood,  pure  blood  a pure  body,  and  pure  bodies 
make  pure  minds. 

Bat  to  cleanse  an  Augean  stable  with  a stud 
of  4,000,000  living  creatures  stalled  in  it  is, 
indeed,  a Herculean  task.  Just  think,  for  a while, 
and  endeavour  to  form  a concrete  idea  as  to  what 
a heap  the  mere  excreta  from  such  a herd  of 
animals  would  form.  Moreover,  houses  and  towns 
have  their  excretions  as  well  as  animals  them- 
selves. The  house-drains  and  street-drains  are 
to  our  tenements  and  cities  what  the  intestines 
are  to  the  animal  structure, — a mere  series  of 
tubes  for  the  removal  of  so  much  sulliage.  But 
who  speculates  as  to  what  must  be  the  extent  of 
the  detritus  accruL  g year  after  year  in  a metro- 
polis covering,  as  ours  does,  not  less  than  78,000 
and  odd  statute  acres,  or  115  square  miles, - 
where  there  are  nearly  half  a million  inhabited 
houses,  and  2,500  miles  of  streets  and  roads  ? 
Who  wonders  as  to  how  many  tons  upon  tons  of 
refuse  earth  have  to  be  carried  away  somewhere 
from  the  excavations  perpetually  going  on  in  and 
around  London  in  the  course  of  each  twelve- 
month  ; or  as  to  the  thousands  on  thousands  of 
cartloads  of  old  bricks  and  mortar  whioh  have  to 
be  god  rid  of  somehow,  from  the  old  houses  which 
are  continhally  being  pulled  down  (at  the  annual 
rate  of  1 in  every  200  of  the  entire  buildings) 
daring  the  year  P Who  but  some  zealous  sanitary 
engineer  worries  his  wits  concerning  the  pro- 
vision made  for  removing  the  millions  of  loads 
of  mud  and  the  millions  of  tons  of  street  surface- 
water  which  are  annually  being  deposited 
upon  the  endless  miles  of  the  almost  endless 
thoroughfares,  or  as  to  the  N:agara-like  outfall 
of  the  collective  “ slops  ” from  the  infinite  house- 


holds orowded  within  the  vast  metropolitan  area  ? 
And  yet  in  an  enormous  city  like  ours  all  these 
various  forms  of  refuse  have  to  be  thought  ol 
and  provided  against;  else  this  very  great  “ Great 
Metropolis  ” would,  at  its  present  rate  of  wear 
and  tear,  assuredly  become  one  vast  rubbish- 
heap, — a huge  dust-heap  and  muck-heap, — ere 
another  century  had  passed  over  its  head. 

So  this  brings  us,  in  due  course,  to  the  con- 
sideration and  classification  of  the  different  forms 
of  refuse  ; for  rubbish  admits  of  being  logically 
divided  and  subdivided  as  well  as  the  more  ster- 
ling and  solid  matters  of  common  sense.  Before 
proceeding  to  deal,  therefore,  with  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  metropolitan  sewage,  let  us 
clear  the  ground  of  the  wilderness  of  tangled 
ideas  besetting  it,  and  endeavour  to  give  the 
reader  some  definite  notion  as  to  the  several 
kinds  and  varieties  of  refuse  in  general. 

Well,  the  refuse  of  a town  consists  of  two 
kinds  : — (1.)  The  street  refuse  ; and  (2.)  The 
house  refuse  ; and  of  each  of  these  kinds  there 
aro  two  distinct  species,  viz., — (a.)  The  dry  or 
solid  ; and  (b.)  The  wet,  whether  in  a fluid  or 
semi-fluid  state. 

The  dry  street-refuse  consists  principally  of 
refuse  earth  removed  during  excavations,  refuse 
bricks  acd  mortar,  the  sweepings  of  the  shops, 
and  the  dust  of  the  streets;  whilst  the  dry 
house-refuse  is  made  up  of  the  soot  and  ashes 
of  our  fires,  the  sweepings  of  the  house-floors,  the 
parings  of  vegetables,  and  the  offal  from  meat,  as 
well  as  the  remains  o broken  bottles,  crockery, 
&c. ; in  a word,  the  general  contents  of  the  dust- 
bin. The  web  street-refuse,  on  the  other  hand, 
comprises  the  mud,  horse-droppings,  and  surface- 
water  of  the  public  thoronghfni’es ; while  the 
wet  house-refuse  includes  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  “ slops”  of  a household,  the  out- 
pourings from  the  water  closet  and  the  nin- 
pipes,  as  well  as  the  liquid  refuse  from  the 
several  factories  and  slaughter-houses. 

With  the  different  forms  of  dry  refuse  wo  have, 
of  course,  nothing  to  do  here,  seeing  that  such 
matters  seldom  or  never  enter  the  sewers,  and 
are  generally  removed  by  the  cart  of  the  rub- 
bish-carter, the  scavenger,  or  the  dustmau.  It 
is  only  the  wet  refuse  of  our  streets  and  houses 
that  conoerns  us  in  this  place  ; for  that  alone  is 
what  can  be  said  to  constitute  the  sewage  of  a 
town, — the  dry  refuse  being  merely  the  rubbish 
of  a city,  and,  from  its  having  no  principle  of 
fluidity  belonging  to  it,  admitting  of  being  carted 
off  and  “shot”  into  appointed  “heaps,”  rather 
than  being  susceptible  of  drainage, — i.e.,  of 
being  carried  away,  by  the  mere  flux  of  gravita- 
tion, through  a sf  l ies  of  bricken  tubes  or  earthen 
pipes,  to  some  convenient  “ outfall.” 

The  sewage  of  a town,  then,  consists  of  the 
wet  refuse  either  of  the  streets  or  the  bouses, — 
the  drainage  of  the  thoroughfares  and  the  domi- 
ciles throughout  the  city.  And  now  let  ub 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  estimate  as  to  the 
quantity  of  this  same  drainage  arising  from  a 
capital  where  the  roadways  are  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  in  length, 
and  the  tenements  greater  in  number  than  the 
dwellings  in  many  a German  Principality. 

The  main  “ feeders”  as  regards  the  surface- 
water  of  the  London  streets  are,  of  course,  the 
rains.  The  average  quantity  of  rain,  therefore, 
frilling  annually  upon  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  will  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  amount  of 
street  surface-water  which  the  sewers  of  London 
have  to  carry  off’ in  the  course  of  the  year.  The 
following  table  shows, — 

THE  AVERAGE  RAINFALL  IN  LONDON  DURING 
TEN  YEARS 

( According  to  the  Obtcr  cat  torn  of  the  Ttoyal  Society 
and  Mr.  Luke  Jloicard). 


Months. 

Average  Depth  of 
Rain  in  Inches 
according  to  the 
Observations  of 

Quantity  of  Rain: 

falling  at 
different  Seasons 

The  Royal 
Society. 

Mr.  Luke 
Howard. 

in  Inches. 

January... 
February 
March  ... 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  ... 
Septembr. 
October... 
November 
December 

1-56 

1-45 

1-30 

1-55 

1-67 

1- 98 

2- 44 

2'37 

297 

2-46 

2'58 

1-65 

1-907 

1-C43 

1-642 

1- 719 

2- 036 

1 -86 1 
2o92 

2 134 
1*644 

2 872 
2537 
2-489 

'I  1st  Quarter, 
j 5-868 

^2nd  Quarter, 
j 4-813 

")  3rd  Quarter, 
j 6 682 

) 4th  Quarter, 

J 74il 

Total  ... 

24-04 

25-179 

24  801 

According  to  Mr.  Glaisher,  the  quantity  of  rain 
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which  fell  in  London  in  1873  amounted  to 
23’5  in.,  and  that  was  06  less  than  the 
average  of  thirty. two  years;  so,  coupling  this 
fact  with  the  returns  above  cited,  we  may 
safely  assume  the  mean  rainfall  in  the  metro- 
polis to  be,  in  round  numbers,  24  in.  per  annum.* 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  area  of  “ London 
according  to  Act  of  Parliament,”  comprises 
exactly  78,080  statute  aores  (=  115  square 
miles)  ; and  as  every  statute  acre  contains 
6,272,640  square  inches,  it  follows  that  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  must  contain  not  less 
than  489,767,731,200  of  suoh  inches.  Hence, 
this  number  multiplied  by  24  (the  average 
depth  in  inches  of  the  rain  falling  in  London, 
upon  every  square  inch  of  ground,  in  the  course 
of  the  year)  will  give  us  the  gross  number  of 
cubic  inches  contained  in  the  average  annual 
metropolitan  rainfall ; and  then  we  have  but  to 
reduce  these  into  gallons,  and  the  gallons  into 
pounds  avoirdupois,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
volnme  and  weight  of  the  whole. 

But,  not  to  bore  the  reader  with  the  dry  de- 
tails of  the  calculation,  we  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  state  the  results. 

The  average  yearly  rainfall  in  London  amounts 
to  11,754,425,548,800  cubic  inches,  or  6,802j 
million  cubic  feet ; and  the  average  daily  ditto, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  32,204  million  cubic 
inches,  or  18  J million  cubic  feet. 

This  is  equal  in  volume  to  very  nearly  42,400 
million  gallons  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  or  to 
upwards  of  116  million  gallons,  on  an  average, 
in  the  course  of  each  day, — which  is  at  the  rate 
of  rather  more  than  200  million  tuns  (of  four 
hogsheads  each)  annually,  and  upwards  of  half 
a million  tuns  (550,000)  daily ; and  since  a tun 
by  measure  is  very  nearly  a ton  by  weight,  it 
follows  that  the  gravity  and  the  volume  will  be 
almost  the  same  in  amount. 

Hence,  the  conclusion  is  : the  average  quantity 
of  rain  falling  within  the  metropolitan  area  is 
equal  to  rather  more  than  6,800  million  cubic 
feet,  or  upwards  of  200  million  tuns,  as  well  as 
tons,  per  annum  ; and  this  is  at  the  rate  of 
18|  million  cubic  feet,  or  550,000  tuns,  as  well 
as  tons,  per  diem. 

“Taking  an  average  of  several  years,”  says 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgetto  in  his  account  of  “ The 
Metropolitan  System  of  Drainage,  and  the  Inter- 
ception of  the  Sewage  from  the  river  Thames,” 
“it  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  about 
155  days  per  annum  ” (178  according  to  the  table 
above  given)  “ upon  which  rain  has  fallen.  Of 
these  there  are  only  twenty-five  upon  which  the 
quantity  has  amounted  to  £ in.  in  depth  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  the  one-hundredth  part  of 
an  inch  per  hour  if  spread  over  an  entiro  day.” 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  “ there  are,”  aB  Sir 
Joseph  truly  says,  “ in  almost  every  year, 
exceptional  cases  of  heavy  and  violent  rain- 
storms; and  these  have  measured  1 in.,  and 
sometimes  even  2 in.,  in  an  hour.” 

With  such  abnormal  rainfalls,  however,  we 
have  no  necessity  to  trouble  ourselves  at  present. 
The  first  problem  to  be  solved  is  : what  becomes 
of  the  enormous  volume  of  rain  which  is  poured 
down  every  year  upon  the  metropolitan  area, — a 
volume  equal,  as  we  have  shown,  to  more  than 
6,800  millions  of  cubic  feet,  or  200  million  tons 
weight  per  annum  ; and  which,  if  spread  out  into 
one  large  lake,  would  form  a vast  sheet  of  water 
2 fc.  deep  and  115  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
stretching  from  Chiswick  to  North  Woolwich  in 
one  direction,  and  from  Highgate  to  Norwood  in 
the  diametrically  opposite  one.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  and  that  is  : the  ivhole  of 
this  surface  water  doeB  not  enter  the  sewers ; 
for  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bidder  and  Hawksley 
upon  the  subject  it  is  said  the  fact  has  been 
established,  from  observations  made  in  the  year 
1857,  “ that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  flows  off 
by  the  sewers  is,  in  all  cases,  much  less  than  the 
quantity  which  falls  on  the  ground  ; and  although 


* From  the  Royal  Society’s  observations  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  London  rainy  season  occurs  in  September, 
November,  and  October,  and  the  dry  season  in  April, 
February,  and  March.  Both  Mr.  Howard  and  the  Royal 
Society  agree  in  making  March  the  dryest  month  of  the 
year,  and  in  placing  October  and  November  amongthe 
wettest  ones.  Mr.  Howard,  however,  gives  the  average 
quantity  of  rain  falling  in  September  as  only  1"644  in., 
whereas  the  Royal  Society  makes  the  mean  rainfall  during 
chat  month  2'97  in.,  or  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  more,  and 
jo  ranks  it  as  the  wettest  of  all  the  months  in  the  year. 
Again,  according  to  the  Royal  Society’s  tables,  December 
is  comparatively  a dry  month— the  normal  quantity  of 
rain  then  amounting  to  but  1'65  in. ; whilst,  in  the  tables 
of  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  December  comes  among  the  wettest 
months— the  rainfall  during  that  period  being  made  as 
high  as  2-489  in.,  or  50  per  cent.  more.  Moreover,  it 
may  be  observed  that  very  nearly  49  per  cent,  of  the  days 
in  London  appear  to  be  wet  ones,  so  that  there  is  more  or 
less  of  a shower  occurring  in  the  metropolis  on  almost 
every  other  day  throughout  the  twelvemonth. 
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the  variations  of  atmospheric  phenomena  are  far 
too  great  to  allow  any  philosophical  proportions 
to  be  established  between  the  rainfall  and  the 
sewer-flow,  yet  we  feel  warranted,”  say  the 
gentlemen  in  question,  **  in  concluding,  as  a rule 
of  averages,  that  a * in.  of  rainfall  will  not  contri- 
bute more  than  -J  in.  to  the  sewers,  nor  a fall  of 
-as  in.  yield  more  than  { in.  Indeed,”  they  add, 
“ we  have  recently  observed  rainfalls  of  very 
sensible  amount  failing  to  contribute  any  distin- 
guishable quantity  to  the  sower  flow.” 

Now,  according  to  the  above  observations,  it 
would  appear  that  only  about  one-lialf  of  the 
gross  amount  of  rain  falling  upon  the  metropolis 
finds  its  way  down  the  “ gullies  ” into  the  street- 
drains.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  other  half  ? 
*f  Of  this,”  says  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  “a  large 
proportion  is  evaporated  or  absorbed,  and  either 
does  not  pass  through  the  sewers  at  all,  or  does 
not  reach  them  until  long  after  the  rain  has 
ceased.”  And  yet,  in  another  part  of  the  same 
work,  while  treating  of  the  quantity  of  sewage 
to  be  intercepted,  Sir  Joseph  says  “ That  portion 
which  is  absorbed  and  evaporated  is  compensated 
for  by  the  dry- weather  underground-leakage  into 
the  sewers.” 

Of  course,  the  portion  of  the  rain  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  drains  can  be  only  such  as  falls 
on  that  part  of  the  metropolitan  area  which  is 
occupied  by  buildings  or  streets.  What  descends 
upon  the  suburban  fields,  gardens,  parks,  and 
other  open  spots  is,  in  a measure,  imbibed  by  the 
soil.  Moreover,  a large  proportion  of  the  rain 
falling  on  the  streets  either  sinks  into  the  ground 
or  is  retained  by  the  dust  which  is  ultimately 
converted  by  it  into  mud.  Hence,  that  alone 
which  pours  down  on  the  housetops  and  the 
yards  can  be  said  to  contribute  in  any  consider- 
able degree  to  the  gross  quantity  of  wet  street- 
refuse  discharged  into  the  drains. 

Now  the  streets  of  London  are  said  to  take 
up  one-eighth  part,  and  the  houses  another 
eighth  part  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area.* 
The  eighty-six  and  a quarter  square  miles,  there- 
fore, which  remain  after  deducting  the  space 
occupied  by  the  streets  and  the  houses  from  the 
115  which  are  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  termed  “ Registration  London,” 
may  be  said  to  bo  made  up  of  suburban  gardens, 
fields,  parks  (and  the  latter,  according  to  a late 
return  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  are,  alto- 
gether, somewhere  about  three  square  miles 
in  extent),  commons  (such  as  Clapham  and 
Wimbledon),  greens  (such  as  Camberwell, 
green  and  Brook-green),  downs  (such  as  Hackney 
Downs),  and  heaths  (such  as  Hampstead. heath 
and  Blackheath).  In  such  placep,  however, 
the  rain,  unless  very  heavy,  would  naturally 
sink  into  the  earth.  We  have  then  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  gross  London  rainfall, — i.e., 
the  portion  descending  upon  the  housetops  and 
the  streets, — which  would  be  likely  (except  in 
the  case  of  the  abnormal  rainstorms  mentioned) 
to  enter  the  metropolitan  sewers  ; and  reckoning 
a considerable  proportion  of  this  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  dust  of  the  roads,  we  land  at  the  con- 
clusion that  less  than  a quarter  of  the  total 
quantity  of  rain-water  falling  over  the  London 
area  makes  its  way  into  the  drains.  Well,  there- 
fore, might  Messrs.  Bidder  and  Hawksley  assert 
that  “ as  a rule  of  averages,  i in.  of  rainfall  will 
not  contribute  more  than  g in.  to  the  sewer  flow, 
and  that  they  had  observed  rainfalls  of  very 
sensible  amount  failing  to  yield  any  distinguish- 
able quantit y to  the  sewers.” 

But,  even  of  this  one-fourth  part  of  the  entire 
London  rainfall,  how  much  can  really  be  said  to 
reach  the  gullies  of  the  drains?  Now,  how  is 
such  a point  to  be  settled  ? Why,  simply  by 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  street-mud  which  is 
annually  removed  from  the  London  thorough- 
fares ; and  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  form  of  wet  street-refuse  before 
enumerated. 

The  scavengers,  to  whom  we  muBt  resort  for 
the  scientific  classification  of  this  branch  of 
our  subjeot, — the  natural  history,  as  it  were,  of 

* This  estimate  is  borne  out  in  the  following  manner 
The  average  width  of  the  London  streets  may  be  taken  at 
30  yards  ; hence  each  mile  run  of  roadway  would  contain 

17,600  squaro  yards,  or  just  upon  three  and  two  thirds 
statute  acres ; and  consequently  2,500  miles  of  such 
streets  would  occupy  0,150  acres,  or  rather  more  than 
11  square  miles,  which  is  just  about  the  eighth  part  of 
115  square  mi  es,  the  entire  extent  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  area  occupied  by  the  bouses,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  computed  as  follows  : — The  average  number  ot 
houses  to  the  acre  throughout  all  London  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  last  census  was  6.  There  are  4,340  square 
yards  to  the  acre,  dividing  this,  then,  by  eight,  we  have 
605  squaro  yards  for  the  space  covered  by  the  entire  six 
houses,  and  this  would  give  an  average  of  just  about  100 
square  yards  for  the  extent  of  ground  covered  by  tho 
premises  iu  connexion  with  each  house. 


dirt  (“  dirt,”  whioh  Lord  Palmerston  described  as 
“ matter  out  of  place  ”), — divide  the  street-refuse 
into  four  distinct  species,  to  wit  : — (1.)  Street- 
dust,  which,  as  Miss  Landon  said,  is  merely  “ mud 
in  high  spirits,”  i.e.,  mud  which,  having  got  rid  of 
the  sober  influence  of  the  rain,  has  become 
rather  “ flighty,”  and  is  wont  to  cirole  away  in 
mid-air  as  if  it  were  really  of  an  ethereal  nature. 
(2.)  Mud  proper,  or  “ Mac,”  as  it  is  termed, 
according  as  it  is  either  merely  swept  from  off 
the  granite  or  wood  pavement,  or  both  scraped 
and  swept  from  the  surface  of  Macadamised  roads. 
This  form  of  street-dirt  is,  of  course,  simply  the 
dust  or  detritus  of  the  paving  agglutinated  by 
the  rain  into  a more  or  less  semi-fluid  con- 
sistence, but  which,  not  having  sufficient 
liquidity  in  it  to  be  able  to  flow  off,  or  be  carried 
down,  by  the  flux  of  gravitation,  into  the  drains, 
has  to  be  gathered  into  heaps  by  the  scavenger’s 
broom,  and  then  shovelled  up  into  carts,  in  order 
to  be  removed  to  some  convenient  “shoot.” 
(3.)  “Slop-dirt,”  as  the  scavengers  style  the 
still-more-fluid  mud,  but  which  has,  neverthe- 
less, sufficient  consistence  about  it  to  admit  of 
being  swept  from  the  surface  of  the  pavement, 
aud  ultimately  shovelled  up  and  carted  off,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  some  appointed  “outfall.” 
And  (4.)  the  street  “ surface-water,”  which  has 
enough  liquidity  belonging  to  it  to  flow  off  by 
itself  into  the  channels  and  thence  down  the 
gullies  and  drains  connected  with  the  roadways. 

We  have  to  deal  here  merely  with  the  two 
medium  forms  of  street  refuse,  and  by  showing 
how  many  cartloads  of  mud  and  slop-dirt  are 
removed  in  the  course  of  eaoli  year  from  the 
Loudon  thoroughfares,  endeavour  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  aggregate  rainfall  is  absorbed 
by  the  dust  of  the  streets  and  so  converted  into 
this  same  mud  and  dirt.  Now,  it  would  appear, 
from  inquiries  among  the  parish  surveyors  and 
contractors  for  cleansing  the  roads,  that  the 
average  quantity  of  mud  collected  daily  during 
the  wet  Beason  from  the  different  metropolitan 
thoroughfares  varies  from  one  cartload  and  a 
half  per  mile  in  those  of  the  greatest  traffic  to 
three-fourths  of  a load  per  mile  in  the  least 
frequented  districts.  There  a'e  about  200  miles 
of  granite-paved  streets  (50  within  the  City,  and 
150  outside  of  it),  which  may  be  said  to  yield 
about  one  load  and  a half  of  mud  per  mile,  and 
some  250  more  miles  of  similarly  .paved  streets, 
which  yield  but  three-fourths  of  a load  j or  say 
that  the  450  miles  of  such  streets  produce  alto- 
gether 500  cartloads  daily  throughout  the  wet 
season.  The  yield  of  “ Mac  ” is,  of  course,  con- 
siderably greater,  owing  not  only  to  the 
Maoadamised  roadways  being  1,900  and  odd  miles 
long,  whereas  the  granite-paved  ones  are  little 
more  than  570  miles  in  length,  but  owing  also 
to  the  quantity  of  mud  produced  by  such  roads 
being  proportionately  larger.  Assuming  then 
that  the  thoroughfares  yielding  “ Mac  ” are  only 
1,800  miles  in  length,  and  that  200  mile3  of  these 
where  the  traffic  is  greatest  produce  two  loads 
daily  per  mile,  and  that  the  remaining  1,600 
miles  yield  but  three-fourths  of  a load  per  mile  a 
day,  we  have  1,200  loads  per  diem  for  the  gross 
amount  of  mud  and  slop. dirt  collected  from  the 
entire  Macadamised  roads  of  the  metropolis. 
Then,  adding  this  amount  to  the  500  loads 
yielded  by  the  granite-paved  streets,  we  have  an 
aggregate  daily  yield  of  1,700  cartloads.  But 
this  quantity  is  collected  daily  during  the  wet 
season  only ; and  as  rain  falls  in  London  on  but 
every  other  day,  on  an  average,  throughout  the 
year,  it  follows  that  the  average  daily  yield  of 
mud  and  “ Mao  ” would  be  merely  half  the 
above-mentioned  amount,  or  850  loads  or  tons 
per  diem  if  taken  for  the  whole  twelvemonth. 

Now,  the  mean  daily  rainfall  we  have  shown 
to  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  550,000  tons  in 
weight,  and  tuns  in  volume,  or  about  19  million 
cubic  feet ; but  it  has  also  been  showrf  that  only 
one-fourth  of  this  quantity,  or  137,500  tons,  falls 
upon  the  housetops  and  roadways  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  that  this  is  the  entire  amount  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  find  its  way 
into  the  metropolitan  sewers.  Moreover,  of  these 
137,500  tons,  we  have  juBt  seen  that  850  tons  are 
daily  converted  into  as  many  cartloads  of  mud 
and  “Mac,”  by  the  commingling  of  the  rain- 
water with  the  dusty  d-tritus  of  the  roads  ; and, 
therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  the  London 
rainfall  adds,  on  an  average,  about  130,000  and 
odd  tons,  or  rather  more  than  4|  million  cubic 
feet  per  diem  to  the  aggregate  sewage  of  the 
oapital. 

But  if  less  than  a quarter  of  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  rainfall  enters  the  London  sowers,  it  is 
far  different  with  tho  water  supplied  artificially, 
rather  than  naturally,  to  the  metropolis.  For 


the  water  which  is  artificially  supplied  to  tho 
metropolitan  houses  is  the  main  source  of  the  wet 
house-refuse ; and  for  this  form  of  house-refuse 
there  is  hardly  any  other  outlet  than  the  house- 
drains  and  the  sewers  themselves.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  sewage  which 
proceeds  from  tho  wet-refuse  of  the  London 
houses,  we  must  ascertain  the  amount  of  tho 
London  Water  Supply,  for  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  quantity  of  the  one  must  be  almost  tanta- 
mount to  that  of  the  other,  seeing  that  the  volume 
of  the  wet  house-refuse  can  hardly  be  more  or  lesB 
than  that  of  the  whole  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
different  dwellings  and  factories.  Thanks  to 
the  several  metropolitan  companies,  the  returns 
furnished  to  the  Registrar-General  make  the 
amount  of  the  London  water-supply  a point 
which  is  x-eadily  determinable  ; and,  accordingly, 
we  find,  on  referring  to  the  accounts  given  in 
the  official  report  of  1873,  that  “ the  average 
daily  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  the  eight 
London  companies  ” in  the  course  of  that  year 
was,  113,188,809  gallons.”  Add  to  this  eight 
million  gallons  derived  from  Artesian  wells  every 
day,  and  two  million  more  gallons  from  land 
springB,  and  wc  have  a gross  water  supply  of 
123,188,809  gallons  per  diem. 

Now,  this  number  of  gallons  is  equal  to 
549,950  tons,  or  about  19,765,200  cubic  feet. 
But  the  average  daily  rainfall  in  London  we 
showed  to  amount  to  550,000  tons,  or  19,767,000 
cubic  feet ; so  that,  strange  to  say,  the  average 
quantity  of  water  which  is  supplied  artificially 
every  day  to  the  metropolis,  by  means  of  the 
water  companies,  &c.,  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  to  the  average  daily  quantity  which  is 
supplied  naturally,  by  means  of  the  rain  ! What 
connexion  the  one  Bupply  can  by  any  means 
have  with  the  other  it  is  difficulty  to  perceive  ; 
but  the  coincidence  is,  at  least,  very  striking 
and  worthy  of  remark. 

“According  to  the  returns  of  tho  London  com- 
panies made  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
East  London  Water  Bills  (Session,  1867)  ” adds 
the  Registrar-General,  in  a foot-note  appended 
to  tho  table  of  tho  London  Water  Supply  for 
1873,  “ it  was  estimated  that,  during  tho  year 
1866,  about  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  Bupply  of 
water  for  all  purposes  was  for  domestic  use. 
This  proportion  has  been  applied,”  continues 
the  foot-note,  “ in  computing  the  number  of 
gallons  probably  used  for  domestic  purposes”  by 
each  household, — the  average  daily  quantity 
made  use  of  in  this  way  being  184  gallons  per 
house,  and  the  average  daily  supply  to  the  entire 
metropolitan  population  at  the  rate  of  not  less 
than  25  9 gallons  per  head.  But  if  only  82  per 
cent,  of  tho  whole  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
metropolis  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  the 
natural  query  is, — What  becomes  of  the  re- 
mainder ? The  answer  is  found  in  the  “ Minutes 
of  Proceedings  taken  before  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Regulations  for  a 
constant  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis”; 
wherein  it  is  shown  that  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  water  supply  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  trade, — the  proportion  in  the  case 
of  the  East  London  Company  being  estimated  as 
high  as  262  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Kent 
Company  as  low  as  3'2  per  cent.  Moreover,  it 
is  reckoned  that  probably  one-third  of  the  whole 
supply  (or  as  much  as  37  j million  gallons  out  of 
the  whole  113  and  odd  millions)  is  luasted  every 
day ; so  that  8}  gallons  out  of  the  26  supplied 
to  each  person  per  diem  are  devoted  to  no  pur- 
pose whatever. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  nearly  all  the  water 
consumed  or  wasted  in  London  must  go  to  form 
the  bulk  of  the  total  wet  house-refuse  discharged 
into  the  London  sewers.  There  are,  however, 
a few  exceptions ; though  the  water  diverted 
from  the  di-ains  in  such  cases  forms  so  trifling  a 
proportion  of  the  gross  supply  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning.  First,  there  is  the  quantity 
used  in  the  extinction  of  fires.  This  the  Regis- 
trar-General tells  us  amounted,  in  the  year  1873, 
to  upwards  of  22£  million  gallons,  or  about 
100,000  tons ; but  as  only  one-third  of  this 
quantity,  or  7^  million  gallons,  wras  derived  from 
the  street-pipes  (the  remainder  being  obtained 
from  the  river,  the  canals,  and  the  docks),  and  this 
gives  an  average  of  but  little  more  than  20,000 
gallons  a day,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cumber  the 
present  caloulation  with  so  trifling  a drawback. 
Then  there  is  the  quantity  which  is  used  in 
laying  the  dust  of  the  streets  in  dry  summer 
weather,  and  which,  being  soon  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  tho  sun,  cannot  in  anyway  serve  to  swell 
the  volume  of  the  sewage ; so  that  no  notice 
need  be  taken  of  it  here.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  proportion  which  is  applied  to  the  watering 
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of  gardens,  and  which  being  at  once  absorbed  by 
the  soil  and  the  plants,  cannot  possibly  make  its 
appearance  in  the  sewers.  These  exceptional 
cases,  however,  form  so  minute  a modicum  of 
the  whole’  supply  (amounting  as  they  do  to 
merely  a few  thousand  gallons  per  diem  out  of 
upwards  of  a hundred  millions),  that  it  would  be 
the  mere  pedantry  of  statistical  precision  to 
attempt  to  make  any  allowance  for  them  in  the 
present  computation. 

The  total  daily  water  supply,  therefore,  may 
be  taken  roughly  as  being  the  total  amount  of 
the  wet  house-refuse  which  is  discharged  every- 
day into  the  London  sewers;  and  this  may  be 
safely  set  down,  in  round  numbers,  at  120  odd 
millions  of  gallons  per  diem.  This  quantity  in- 
cludes, of  course,  all  the  “ slops  ” of  every  London 
household  : the  refuse  water  left  after  scouring, 
washing,  and  cookiDg,  the  waste  from  the  surplus 
running  of  taps,  the  overflow  of  cisterns  and 
bursting  of  pipes,  as  well  as  the  discharge  from 
private  water- olosets  and  public  urinals.  It  in- 
cludes, also,  the  refuse  streams  from  the  several 
baths  and  washhouses,  dye-houses,  tan-pits,  and 
chemical  works  distributed  throughout  the  metro- 
polis; and  indeed  every  form  of  refuse  liquid, 
whether  proceeding  from  the  houses  or  factories 
of  London. 

The  conclusion,  consequently,  is,  that  the  only 
two  sources  of  supply  for  the  metropolitan  sewage 
are  the  wet  street-reluse  and  the  wet  houBe- 
refuse  of  the  metropolis  ; that  the  quantity  of  the 
one  depends  on  the  amonntof  the  rainfall,  or  the 
natural  supply  of  water  derived  from  the  clouds, 
and  that  of  the  other  on  the  artificial  supply 
provided  by  the  several  metropolitan  water-com- 
panies ; that  the  average  daily  natural  supply  is 
as  nearly  as  possible  tantamount  to  tho  average 
daily  artificial  supply  ; that  of  the  average  daily 
rainfall  rather  less  than  one-fourth  enters  the 
sewers,  under  ordinary  circumstances  (the  re- 
mainder being  absorbed  by  the  soil),  whereas  of 
the  average  daily  water-supply  almost  the  whole 
is  discharged,  in  some  refuse  form  or  other,  into 
the  drains ; and,  lastly,  that  the  quantity  of 
sewage  derived  from  the  wet  street-refuse 
amounts  to  about  4j  million  cubic  feet,  or 
130,000  and  odd  tons  per  diem,  whilst  that 
derived  daily  from  the  web  house-refuse  is  not 
less  than  IS 5 million  cubic  feet,  or  550,000  tons. 

We  must  reserve  our  account  of  the  sewers 
themselves,  or  the  means  of  carrying  off  this 
enormous  feculent  flood  of  refuse,  for  another 
number. 


“THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  IN 
FRANCE.” 

THEATRES  AND  COSTUME. 

In  giving  a general  notice  in  our  last  issue  of 
M.  Lacroix’s  book  above  mentioned  (p.  1052,  ante) 
we  reserved  the  right  to  return  to  it  briefly  in 
connexion  with  two  subjects  to  w'hich  separate 
chapters  are  devoted,  and  which  are  of  more  direct 
interest  to  us,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  other 
subjects  treated  of.  The  stage  and  the  art  of 
dross  have  always  had  due  attention  from  us,  as 
the  two  forms  in  which  artistic  considerations 
most  closely  affect  public  and  private  life  re- 
spectively. 

Court  influence  had  thrown  the  theatre  rather 
into  the  Bhade  in  Paris  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Madame  de  Maintenon’s 
ill-balanced  and  acid  pietism  brought  the  Grand 
Monarque , who  had  formerly  been  a passionate 
lover  of  the  stage,  to  a spirit  of  repentance  on 
this  head,  and  he  expiated  bis  former  entertain- 
ments by  having  to  refuse  his  attendance  at  any 
representations,  except  such  as  the  semi-religious 
plays  of  “Esther”  and  “Athalie,”  written  by 
Racine  at  the  request  of  the  high  arbitress  of 
court  moralities  and  manners,  perhaps  as  a kind 
of  compensation  to  his  Majesty  for  the  lighter 
entertainments  which  he  had  foregone.  The 
only  theatres  in  Paris  at  this  time  were  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  Theatre 
Framjais.  The  Italian  comedy-troupe,  who  had 
established  themselves  at  the  H6tel  do  Bour- 
gogne, had  been  banished  from  the  city  in  1697. 
under  the  plea  of  hiving  satirised  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  That  they  must  have  enjoyed  public- 
favour  is  evident  from  the  recorded  remark  of 
the  kiDg  in  dismissing  them,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  oomplain  of,  as  “ they  had  come  from 
Italy  on  foot,  and  had  made  enough  to  return  ii. 
their  carriages.”  The  public  followed  the 
example  of  the  sovereign,  however,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  theatres  could  hardly  b. 
said  to  be  popular,  though  the  possession  and  use 
of  a box  at  the  building  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where 
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the  opera  performances  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
were  held,  was  rather  sought  after  by  the 
wealthy  as  an  outward  sign  of  their  position 
and  privileges,  tho  patronage  of  opera  having 
been,  ever  since  its  invention  down  to  a veiy 
recent  period,  apparently  a distinguishing  pro- 
pensity  and  privilege  of  the  “ upper  ten 
thousand.” 

With  the  Regency  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of 
the  theatre,  aud  the  Italian  players  were  invited 
or  permitted  to  return  ; but  their  language  not 
being  familiar  to  the  wealthy  parvenus  who 
formed  then,  as  always,  a considerable  sup- 
port of  the  theatre,  they  adopted  the  native 
language,  and  became  known  as  the  Theatre- 
Italien,  which  thus  disputed  preference  on 
equal  terms  with  its  three  rivals,  the  Opera; 
the  Comedie  Franchise  (or  Theatre  Frant’ais, 
for  it  was  called  indifferently  by  both  titles)  ; 
and  the  Opera  Comique.  These  were  the  four 
Paris  theatres  of  the  Regency  period  and  for 
some  time  after.  The  Opera  Comique  traces  its 
origin  to  the  fairs  at  St.  Lamont  and  St.  Ger- 
main, where  comic  opera  was  first  played,  by 
permission  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
which  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a kind  of  prohibi- 
tory  veto  over  this  performance,  possibly  by  way 
of  stopping  anything  which  might  seem  likely 
to  trench  on  -its  own  sphere  of  serious  opera. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Opera  Comique 
was  developed  out  of  the  periodical  “ fair  ” 
theatre. 

The  Theatre  Framjais,  though  not  so  popular 
or  pecuniarily  successful  as  tho  Italien  and  the 
Opera  Comique,  “ was  still  the  first  theatre  in 
France  and  in  Europe,  because  it  was  the  highest 
and  most  complete  expression  of  the  French 
dramatic  art”  ; and  we  may  probably  add  that, 
in  its  modern  edition,  it  is  still  the  first  in 
Europe. 

“ The  company  of  this  theatre  scrupulously  maintained 
tho  traditions  of  high  dramatic  art,  aud  was  composed  of 
the  best  actors,  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  Entitled  to 
call  themselves  Comedietta  ordinaires  du  Roi,  they  consti- 
tuted, as  iu  the  time  of  Holiere,  an  association  which  had 
the  royal  authorisation  to  manage  the  theatre  itself,  all 
questions  of  general  interest  being  decided  by  a majority 
of  votes  in  this  assembly.  The  adjunction  in  the  re^n  of 
Louis  XV.,  of  the  four  first  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber, 
subjected  the  Comedie  Fran^-aise,  in  a certain  measure,  to 
the  arbitrary  authority  wh:ch,  under  the  Revolution, 
exercised  sovereign  control  over  the  internal  atfairs  of 
this  and  all  the  other  theatres  of  Pari3.  Tho  opinions 
expressed  by  these  four  gentlemen  were  as  good  us  law, 
for  nothing  could  be  done  without  their  sanction.  Not 
only  did  they  act  as  arbitrators  between  the  public  and 
the  actors,  but  they  also  intervened  in  cases  of  misunder- 
standing between  the  actors  themselves,';  they  saw  that  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  theatre  were  carried  out, 
granted  retiring  pensions,  ordered  tho  dibut  of  a new 
actor,  sanctioned  the  programme  for  each  evening,  and 
sometimes  reprimanded  any  actor  who  failed  in  his  task. 
The  finance  department  alone  was  left  by  them  to  the 
management  of  the  Soci6taires.  In  addition  to  tho 
authority  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  that  of  the 
inspector  of  mentis,  though  less  meddlesome  and  harsh, 
was  specially  exercised  whenever  there  was  to  be  a State 
representation;  and  these  regulations  lasted  till  1789." 

Well  might  the  unfortunate  actor  of  that  time 
have  exclaimed,  like  the  man  who  was  beheaded 
in  one  of  Artemus  Ward’s  anecdotes,  “ We  are 
too  much  governed.”  They  were,  in  fact,  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  being  subject  to  the 
most  undisguised  and  insulting  demonstrations 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  audience  if  they 
failed  to  please  them,  and  liable,  if  they  ventured 
to  resent  the  insults  of  their  critics  in  the  pit,  to 
be  imprisoned  for  contumacy.  Many  actors  of 
genius  and  spirit  were  forced  from  the  stage  on 
this  account ; among  others,  Mdlle.  ClairoD,  a 
celebrated  actress  of  the  Comedie  Frantjaise, 
who  withdrew  from  the  stage  when  at  the  height 
of  her  powers.  Her  portrait  forms  an  ornament 
to  tho  chapter  on  Theatres,  and  a noble  presence 
she  must  have  been  on  the  stage. 

The  admission  of  spectators  on  to  the  stage  is 
a singular  anomaly  of  the  old  theatre.  At  the 
Comedie  Frantjaise  there  were  seats  four  deep 
railed  off  by  an  iron  balustrade  on  each  side  of 
the  stage  ; and  on  ci’owded  occasions  a fifth  row 
of  spectators  was  permitted  to  stand  round  in  a 
semicircle  in  front  of  the  seats ; these  were  often 
confounded  with  the  actors,  who  had  to  come 
pushiog  through  their  ranks  to  get  on  the  stage, 
and  whose  voices  were  half-drowned  sometimes 
amid  the  hum  of  their  conversation.  The  same 
kind  of  thing  is  referred  to  by  Ben  Jonson  as 
common  in  the  great  days  of  our  own  drama, 
when  it  was  a special  ambition  of  the  jeunesse 
of  the  day  to  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  the 
•'tage,  on  stools  placed  about  for  their  use.  It  is 
-trange  to  think  of  the  masterpieces  of  Shak- 
-peare  and  of  Moliere  going  on  amidst  what 
■vould  seem  to  modern  eyes  such  an  almost  in- 

Iiecorous  jumble  of  actors  and  spectators.  The 
pit  of  the  French  theatre  was  a formidable  insti- 
tution, too,  circa,  1750.  It  was  not  provided  with 


seats,  and  the  spectators,  when  a favourite  piece 
collected  a crowd,  were  half  suffocated  in  the 
crush  ; and  what  with  standing  on  tiptoe  to  get 
a sight  of  the  actors  over  each  other’s  shoulders, 
and  simultaneously  protecting  th6ir  pockets  and 
holding  their  canes,  swords,  cloaks,  aud  hats,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  their  criticisms  were  delivered  in 
a somewhat  exasperated  and  exasperating  fashion. 
The  pit  was  surrounded  by  soldiers  to  keep  the 
tumultuous  mass  in  order,  in  which  they  were 
not  always  successful.  “ The  supremacy  of  the 
pit,  however,  did  not  long  Burvive  the  placing 
of  seats  in  that  part  of  the  theatre, — a change 
which  was  effected  in  1782.*  It  is  said  that 
this  alteration  had  an  unfavourable  effect  on 
dramatic  art,  and  Mercier,  amoDgst  others,  re- 
lates that  the  pit,  when  seats  were  provided, 
went  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  from 
being  over-excitable  became  lethargic  and  in- 
different.” This  impression  of  a writer  of  the 
day  is  worth  noting,  for  we  might  certainly  cap 
it  with  instances  of  a somewhat  similar  tendency 
in  the  recent  history  of  our  own  theatre.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  old  enthusiasm  and  inte- 
rest of  our  theatrical  audiences  has  greatly  toned 
down  since  the  main  part  of  the  area  of  most  of 
our  theatres  was  transformed  from  the  crowded, 
eager,  and  not  too  conventional  “ pit  ” to  the 
more  spacious,  easy,  and  decorous  “stalls.’  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  difference  is  in  the  quality 
of  the  plays  presented ; but  the  remark  as  to 
the  change  in  the  temper  of  the  French  pit  when 
seated  is  at  least  suggestive.  We  know  of  one 
important  provincial  theatre  where  the  attempt 
was  made  to  do  away  with  the  pit  entirely,  and 
fill  the  whole  area  with  stalls,  and  the  scheme 
had  to  be  abandoned,  not  only  on  account  of 
pecuniary  non-success,  but  because  the  house 
became  so  “dead”  that  the  actors  complained. 
The  attempt  in  London,  as  at  the  foolishly-named 
Opera  Comique  in  the  Strand,  has  never  had 
good  results.  Among  the  various  schemes  for 
the  resuscitation  of  the  drama  in  England,  per- 
haps we  may  next  hear  the  proposition  to  clear 
away  the  stalls  and  restore  the  old  pit,  to  act  as 
a tonic  to  the  actor  and  dramatist. 

The  study  of  theatrical  costume  seems  to 
have  been  in  as  primitive  a state  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century  as  the  arrangements  for  the 
auditorium,  the  actors  being  accustomed  to 
dress  as  they  pleased,  the  only  desideratum, 
being  that  tho  dress  Bhould  be  brilliant  and 
showy.  This  was  really  a practical  necessity,  for 
the  stage,  lighted,  till  1784,  only . by  tallow 
candles,  was  always  in  a state  of  semi-obscurity. 
The  reform  in  the  idea  of  stage  costume  was 
initiated  partly  by  Mdlle.  Clairon,  under  whose 
auspices,  on  August  20,  1775,  Voltaire’s 
tragedy,  “ L’Orphelin  de  Chine,”  was  played  in 
Chinese  costume,  the  first  tribute  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  “local  colouring”;  though,  from  the 
print  of  one  of  these  costumes  for  the  character 
of  Idamd,  the  result  might  rather  be  described 
as  Chinese  costume  translated  into  French 
taste.  The  extravagance  of  the  stage  costume 
of  the  period  is  indicated  in  the  figure  of 
Madame  VeBtris  as  Irene,  in  a dress  designed  at 
the  Theatre  Framjais;  there  is  a certain  superb 
character  about  it,  too,  though  the  figure  seems 
lost  in  the  coBtume. 

Extravagance,  however,  was  as  much  the  rulo 
in  the  costume  of  real  life  as  on  the  stage. 
Many  happy  ideas  were  struck  out  which  were 
simplv  spoiled  by  being  carried  to  an  exag- 
gerated extent.  It  was  a time  iu  which  nature, 
both  mentally  and  materially,  was  swallowed  up 
and  utterly  disguised  in  fashion.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  it  is  true,  richness  of  dress 
was  discouraged  by  the  Court,  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  setting  her  face  against  this  as  she  did 
against  amusement  at  the  theatres,  and  setting 
the  fashion  of  sombre  tones  in  dress  rather  than 
gay  colouring.  She  is  credited,  however,  with 
the  invention  of  the  lofty  head-dresses  which, 
though  vanquished  by  the  social  edict  of 
Louis  XIV.  towards  the  close  of  his  reigu,  were 
found  in  even  greater  luxuriance  at  a subsequent 
period.  The  comparative  engraving  of  costumes 
from  1720  to  1740,  however,  shows  nothing 
more  extravagant  than  we  were  all  accustomed 
to  recently  in  the  days  of  the  crinoline  move- 
ment. The  absurdity  of  these  bell-like  dresBes 
is  most  apparent  where  they  spring  out  from  a 
tight  waist  with  no  attempt  at  carrying  off  the 
abrupt  junction  of  lines ; in  what  is  termed  the 
“ Grande  robe,”  illustrated  in  the  plate  by  a 
figure  from  one  of  Parrooel’s  pictures,  where  the 

* The  parterre  in  some  of  the  French  theatres  remained 
without  seats  long  after  this  date.  This  was  the  case,  we 
can  remember  perfectly,  when  in  early  days  we  attended 
performances  iu  tho  theatre  in  Rouen. 
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niter  dres3,  falling  from  the  Bhonlders  without 
jeiD"  drawn  in  at  the  waist,  envelopes  the  whole 
3ody,  there  is  certainly  an  effect  of  considerable 
lignity  and  samptuousness  produced,  of  course 
at  the  cost  of  the  loss  of  all  “ figure.”  It  is  re- 
markable that  during  the  wildest  vagaries  of 
female  costume  the  dress  of  the  other  sex 
has  generally  been  at  its  best ; except  that  it 
has  a little  too  much  of  the  mere  “ fine 
gentleman”  cut  (which,  of  course,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  social  facts  of  the  period), 
the  male  costume  of  the  period  we  are  noticing 
is  admirable  in  the  way  of  elegance  and  suita- 
bility without  extravagance.  Then  when  the 
ladies’  C09tnme  returns  to  common-sense,  the 
gentlemen’s  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  only 
exaggeration  noticed  by  the  author  against  the 
male  costume  of  the  period  is  in  the  richness  of 
materials,  and  the  number  of  very  small  buttons, 
used  as  an  ornament,  and  which  in  a comedy  at 
the  Thea're-Italien  were  represented  as  having 
become  bo  small  as  to  need  a microscope  to 
discern  them.  The  dress  of  the  gentleman  was. 
however,  expeoted  to  be  so  frequently  changed 
.and  renewed  that  it  was  a very  expensive  esta- 
blishment j and  this  demand  for  constant  change 
producing  a superabundance  of  fine  dresses,  led 
to  the  curious  result  that  the  lower  olasses 
towards  the  close  of  the  oentury  dressed  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  left-off  clothes  of  the  rich ; 
and  it  was  common  for  artisans  to  turn  out  as 
dandies  in  their  leisure  hours  : a sort  of  amateur 
levelling  up  which  offers  a strange  contrast  to 
the  tremendous  levelling  down  that  was  to  follow. 
The  women  of  the  middle  and  lower  class  seem 
however,  to  have  had  a more  sensible  aim  in 
costume,  and,  in  fact,  to  have  represented  the 
good  taste  of  the  period ; and  the  Paris  grisette 
was  renowned  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe 
for  the  neatness  of  her  attire  : — 

“ Gorey,  in  his  ‘Nonvcau  Voyage  Sentimental’  (1785), 
says,  ‘ The  girls  employed  in  shops  of  various  kinds  aspire 
to  be  classed  above  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people ; their 
dress  is  plain  and  yet  comely,  and  amoDgst  them  is  to  be 
studied  that  sort  of  coquetry  which  Uousseau  declares  to 
be  inherent  in  the  female  nature.  It  does  not  consist  of 
a quantity  of  gewgaws  which  are  but  advertisements  of  the 
wealth  of  the  wearers  and  the  skill  of  the  makers.  These 
women  wear  only  inexpensive  dresses,  with  a little  gauze 
and  a few  bits  of  ribbon,  but  they  make  the  most  of  them, 
and  produce  considerable  effect  out  of  very  little.  Their 
coiffure  is  very  simple,  but  it  suits  them  so  well  that  it 
seems  perfect.’  This  corresponded  very  closely  with 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  opinions,  for,  in  ‘ Emile,”  he  writes, 

* Give  a young  girl  who  has  good  taste  and  tets  little  store 
by  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  some  ribbon,  gauze,  musliD, 
and  llowers,  and  she  will  make,  wi'hout  the  aid  ol' diamonds, 
laces,  and  trinkets,  a head-dress  which  will  suit  her  a 
hundred  limes,  better  than  all  the  jewelry  of  Duchapt 
could  do.’  ” 

Rousseau’s  lesson  is,  perhaps,  not  superfluous 
in  the  present  day ; of  the  species  of  head- 
dress which  moved  his  criticism  in  his  own  day 
we  havo  a number  of  examples  given  by  the 
author, — specimens  that  are  fearful  and  won- 
derful. There  was  the  loge  d’opdra  coiffure 
(1772),  which  made  a lady’s  face  72  in.  high 
from  the  chin  to  the  top  of  thohair;  and  the 
pouf  coiffure,  which  was  a heterogeneous  compo- 
sition of  feathers,  jewelry,  ribbons,  and  pins. 
“ Into  this  wonderful  ooifl'ure  entered  butterflies, 
birds,  painted  Cupids,  branches  of  trees,  fruits, 
and  even  vegetables.  On  one  ocoasion  the 
Duchesae  de  Chartres,  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Pentliievre,  appeared  at  the  opera  with  her  hair 
dressed  in  a “ pouf  sentimental,”  upon  which  was 
represented  her  eldest  son,  the  Due  de  Beau  jolais, 
in  his  nurse’s  arms,  a parrot  pecking  at  a cherry, 
a little  negro  boy,  and  the  initials  worked  in  hair 
from  the  heads  of  the  Dues  d’Orleans,  de 
Chartres,  and  de  Penthi&vre.”  It  was  in  ridioule 
of  this  special  form  of  head-dress,  probably,  that 
the  caricature  of  “ An  Attempt  to  Defraud  the 
Paris  Custom-houBe”  (p.  482)  was  made, 
j which  the  officials  are  represented  extracting 
nearly  a cartload  of  contraband  articles  from  a 
I Brobdignagian  coiffure.  Another  represents  a 
lady  with  a negro  boy  in  the  rear  holding  her  head- 
I dress  up  withakind  of  pitchfork,  while  she  engages 
I in  a sentimental  conversation  with  an  admirer. 

1 Among  a soore  or  two  of  head-dresses  figured 
j (pp.  478  9),  one  represents  a ship  in  full  sail  on 
I the  head  ; this  is  called  coiffure  A la  belle  Poule, 
I but  the  names  seem  to  have  had  no  connexion 
j whatever  with  the  style  or  “motive”  of  the 
j adornment,  unless  it  referred  to  the  name  of 
1 soma  eminent  ship  of  the  period.  One  fashion 
1 which  was  prevalent,  of  introducing  stuffed 
j|  birds  in  the  head-dress,  we  are  sorry  to  see  is 
1 being  talked  of  again  in  English  society ; it  is 
I in  bad,  and,  in  fact,  rather  barbarous  ta3te,  and 
■ we  commend  to  lady  readers  the  equally  pretty 
| and  sensible  verses  of  our  friend  Punch  on  the 
1 subject  lust  week. 

One  thing  in  which  really  artistic  taste  was 


exemplified  was  the  shoe-buckle ; in  fact,  the 
ladies’  shoemaker  under  Louis  X.V.  was  almost 
an  artist,  and  his  small  shoes  in  every  colour  of 
leather,  and  set  off  with  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery, with  their  buokles  in  gold  or  cut  steel, 
were  as  costly  as  many  articles  of  jewelry. 
Specimens  of  some  of  these  buokles,  engraved 
p.  473,  are  certainly  superior  iu  artistic  merit 
to  most  ornamental  work  of  the  period,  and 
there  is  no  article  of  eighteenth-centary  costume 
so  elegant  in  itself,  and  so  indelibly  associated 
with  the  social  history  of  the  period,  as  the  small 
high  shoe  with  the  talon  rouge. 


PROTECTION  OF  TIMBER  IN 
HARBOUR  WORKS,  JETTIES,  AND  PILES. 

Me.  Britton,  to  whose  book  on  the  decay  of 
timber  we  again  refer,  Bays  that  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  timber  by  fungi  has  been  called  the 
vegetable  rot,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
term  the  destruction  of  wood  by  various  worms 
and  insects  the  animal  rot.  The  soft  woods,  and 
such  as  are  of  a sacobarine  nature  in  their 
juices,  are  the  most  liable  to  be  assailed  by 
worms ; those  which  are  bitter  are  generally 
exempt.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  those 
palatable  juices  should  be  got  rid  of  by  thorough 
seasoning,  and  that  the  infusion  of  some  un- 
palatable substance  should  be  injected  into  the 
wood,  for  which  those  which  have  a regular 
grain  afford  sufficient  facilities.  The  cedar, 
walnut,  plane,  cypress,  and  mahogany  are  of  a 
nature  to  discourage  the  advances  of  sea-worms, 
but  they  are  too  expensive  for  general  use.  The 
teredo  navalis  is  the  most  destructive  of  these 
worms.  The  Southampton  water  is  particularly 
infested  with  it,  aud  Mr.  Britton  says  that  it  is 
found  in  every  part  to  which  coals  are  carried 
south  of  the  Tees;  in  the  Thames  as  high  as 
Gravesend  ; and  northward  as  far  as  Whitby. 

It  is  also  found  at  Ryde,  Brighton,  and  Dover. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  as  nearly  as  we 
remember,  the  late  Mr.  James  Simpson,  C.E., 
was  called  in  by  the  proprietors  of  the  old 
Southend  Pier,  iu  consequence  of  pileB  having 
been  destroyed  by  mariue  worms.  Mr.  Simpson 
appointed  Mr.  John  Paton  to  be  the  resident 
engineer  of  the  work  of  restoration,  and  Mr. 
Paton  afterwards  contributed  a paper  to  tho 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  ravages  of 
the  teredo  and  other  sea-worms,  and  became  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  on  sea  works  in  Denmark  and  else- 
where, and  to  whom  the  author  acknowledges  hi9 
indebtedness  for  muoh  information ; and  also  to 
Mr.  Newport,  the  eminent  physiologist  and 
anatomist,  and  to  M.  Forestier,  engineer  of  La 
Vendee  Department,  in  France. 

In  a fir  pile,  taken  from  the  old  pier-head  at 
Southend,  a teredo  was  found  2 ft.  long  and 
a jn>  in  diameter.  These  were  fir  piles,  but  in 
oak  timber  the  teredo  does  not  grow  to  so  great 
a length. 

Another  kind  of  worm  which  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  timber  is  the  Limnoria  terebrans.  Its 
ravages  were  first  particularly  observed  in  the 
year  1810,  by  Robert  Stevenson,  the  engineer  of 
the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse.  The  limnoria 
resembles  a wood-louse,  and  is  hardly  perceptible 
in  the  timber  it  attacks,  being  almost  of  the 
same  colour.  It  makes  its  way  into  the  timber 
obliquely  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  the  holes  being  perfectly  smooth  and 
cylindrical,  about  in.  iu  diameter.  It  attacks 
most  kinds  of  wood,  but  teak  and  green-heart 
seem  to  be  exempt  from  it.  At  Lowestoft 
Harbour,  square  14  in.  piles  were  iu  three  years 
eaten  down  to  4 in.  square.  At  Greenock,  a 
pile  12  in.  square  was  eateu  through  in  seven 
years.  The  limnoria  almost  always  works  just 
under  neap  tides  ; it  cannot  live  in  fresh  water, 
and  whilst  it  is  destroying  the  surfaces  of  a pile 
the  teredo  may  be  attacking  the  interior. 

Another  destructive  crustacean  is  the  wood, 
boring  shrimp,  the  Chelura  terebrans.  Its 
tunnels  are  made  in  an  oblique  direction,  not 
very  deeply  sunk  below  the  surface,  so  that  after 
a while  the  action  of  the  waves  washes  away 
the  thin  shell,  and  leaves  a number  of  grooves  on 
the  surface  ; after  which  it  again  attacks  the 
timber,  which  becomes  in  time  wholly  destroyed. 
It  always  swims  on  its  back,  and  when  com- 
mencing its  work  clings  to  the  wood  with  the 
lpgs  that  proceed  from  the  thorax.  It  was 
described  by  Mr.  Mullins,  C.E.,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
Ireland  in  1817,  to  be  far  more  destructive  than 
the  Limnoria  terebrans  to  the  timber  piles  in 
Kingston  Harbour. 


These  worms,  it  is  said,  do  not  live  except 
where  they  have  the  action  of  the  water  almost 
every  tide,  nor  do  they  live  in  the  parts  covered 
with  Band.  It  is  said  that  the  teredo  is  a native 
of  India,  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  Holland 
some  200  years  ago,  from  whence  it  has  spread 
through  the  ports  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
Dutch  used  to  coat  their  piles  with  a mixture  of 
pitch  and  tar,  and  strew  upon  them  the  fine 
particles  of  broken  cockle-shellB,  which  inornsted 
aud  armed  the  piles  against  the  attacks  of  the 
teredo. 

Another  mechanical  defence  against  worms 
is  copper  sheathing,  but  it  failed  at  Southend ; 
for  although  the  piles  were  covered  with  it  for 
9 ft.  or  10  ft.  of  their  length,  the  limnoria  not 
only  penetrated  between  the  copper  and  the 
timber,  but  the  copper  had  decayed  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  some  parts  it  was  no  thicker  than 
writing-paper.  Broad-headed  scupper-nails  form 
a better  protection,  if  arranged  in  regular  rows. 
The  scupper-nailed  piles  at  Southend, after  twelve 
years’  exposure,  were  perfectly  sound,  and 
although  the  nails  were  not  driven  close  together 
in  the  first  instance,  yet  the  corrosive  action  was 
so  great  aB  to  form  a solid  impenetrable  metallic 
substance  on  the  surfaces  of  the  piles. 

The  author  gives  a list  of  woods  which  resist 
sea  worms  without  any  preparation. 

Fir,  and  such  timber  as  we  have  hitherto 
mostly  used  for  harbour  works,  jetties,  and  piles, 
have  been  treated  chemically  by  several  pro- 
cesses, such  as  Kyan’s  corrosive  sublimate, 
Payne’s  sulphate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  lime, 
Burnett’s  ohlorideof  zinc,  and  Bethell’s  creosoting 
process  ; and  this  latter  has  proved  successful  in 
resisting  the  attacks  of  sea-worms.  “ With 
regard  to  the  different  poisonous  compounds 
having  no  injurious  effect  on  the  worms,”  the 
author  says,  “ it  Bhould  be  remembered  that  all 
cold-blooded  animals  are  muoh  more  tenacious  of 
life  than  those  of  a higher  temperament,  and  in 
descending  the  scale  of  animal  creation,  the 
tenacity  of  life  inoreases,  and  this  principle  is 
more  developed.  A frog,  which,  though  cold- 
blooded, is  an  animal  of  a much  higher  order 
tbau  the  teredo,  will  not  only  live  in  hydrogen 
gas,  but  also  in  a strong  solution  of  liydrooyanic 
acid,  while  at  the  Bame  time  a single  drop  placed 
on  the  nose  of  a rat,  or  in  the  eye  of  a rabbit, 
would  produce  instant  death.” 

The  preserving  property  of  soluble  salts,  such 
as  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphate  of  copper,  &c., 
was  considered  to  be  founded  on  their  power  of 
coagulating  the  albumen  and  the  sap  of  the 
wood,  but  that  very  quality  of  combining  with 
the  albumen  destroyed  the  activity  of  the  poison 
of  the  salts. 

The  creosoting  process  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Bethell  is  the  injection  into  the  timber  of  the  oil 
of  tar  and  other  bituminous  matters  containing 
creosote,  and  also  with  pyrolignite  of  iron,  which 
holds  more  creosote  in  solution  than  any  other 
watery  menstruum.  The  timber  used  at  the 
breakwaters  and  piers  of  Leith,  Holyhead, 
Portland,  Lowestoft,  Great  Grimsby,  Plymouth, 
Wisbeacb,  and  Southampton  has  been  oreosoted, 
it  is  said,  and  in  no  case  have  the  Teredo  navalis, 
Limnoria  terebrans,  or  aDy  other  marine  worms 
or  insects  been  found  to  attack  these  works. 

Bethell’s  process  is  chiefly  useful  in  impreg- 
nating and  preserving  the  sapwood ; it  will 
hardly  penetrate  the  heart-wood,  but  the  sap- 
wood  being  impregnated  it  prevents  the  worms 
reaching  the  heart- wood  ; aud  thus  whole  round 
timber  is  preferred  to  squared  timber  for  marine 
work.  An  almost  complete  preservation  may 
be  ensured  by  using  first  Burnett  s process 
of  injecting  the  chloride  of  zinc  into  the 
heart-wood,  and  afterwrrds  Bethell’s  prooess. 
The  author  states  the  quantity  of  creosote  for 
different  kinds  of  wood  per  cubio  foot,  and  the 
cost  of  the  process,  and  gives  in  detail  the  report 
of  Mr.  Makinsou  upon  the  piles  at  Lowestoft 
Harbour,  and  of  Mr.  Doswell,  who  had  the  con- 
duct of  experiments  on  different  descriptions  of 
wood  at  Southampton,  from  both  of  which  the 
great  value  of  tho  creosoting  process  for  protect- 
ing timber  in  such  situations  is  apparent ; and 
M.  Crepin,  a Belgian  engineer,  reported  in  1864 
upon  experiments  made  at  Ostend,  that  fir  timber, 
well  prepared  with  creosote  oil  of  good  quality, 
is  proof  against  the  teredo,  and  is  certain  to  last 
a long  time,  resinous  wood  being  easier  to  im- 
pregnate than  white  fir;  and  M.  Forestier  re- 
ported to  the  juries  of  the  French  Exhibition  of 
1867  upon  both  creosoted  aud  uncreosoted  oak, 
elm,  ash,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Dantzic  red 
fir,  Norway  white  pine,  aud  plane,  and  showed, 
that  in  each  case  the  resistance  of  the  wood, 
i both  to  bending  and  crushing  weight,  was  much 
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increased  by  creosotirig;  and  that  the  results  of 
the  experiments  undertaken  by  him  in  the  port 
of  Sables  d'Olonne  fully  confirm  those  obtained 
at  Ostend,  and  that  they  all  go  to  prove  that  the 
teredo  cannot  attack  wood  properly  creosoted. 


ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  EGYPT. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  29th  ult., 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  Associates, 
viz., — Mr.  R.  P.  Whellock,  Yicarage-road,  Cam- 
berwell ; Mr.  Frederick  Thompson,  York-build- 
ings,  Adelphi ; Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  Budge- 
row,  Cannon  street  ; and  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Deshon,  Norfolk-street,  Strand. 

Professor  T.  Hiyter  Lewis  then  read  an  inte- 
resting paper  entitled  “ Notes  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Egypt.”  He  commenced  by  statiDgthat 
few  discoveries  of  importance  had  been  made  in 
Egypt  since  those  described  by  Professor  Donald- 
son, M.  Mariette,  and  Mr.  Eaton.  The  site  of 
Rameses  (the  treasure-city,  and  starting-point  of 
the  Exodus)  was  more  generally  identified  with 
Tanis  or  Zoan,  which  theory,  if  accepted,  would 
completely  alter  the  hitherto-supposed  route  of 
the  Israelites.  After  referring  to  the  historical 
light  derived  from  the  study  of  ancient  flint 
implements,  the  lecturer  described  one  found  by 
himself  at  Sakkara,  the  most  ancient  cemetery 
in  Egypt.  The  discovery  of  the  tablet,  now  in 
the  museum  of  Boolak,  recording  the  repair  of 
the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  recent  years.  It  showed  the  sphinx 
itself  to  be  far  more  ancient  than  the  Great 
Pyramid.  Passages  in  the  Queen’s  Chamber  in 
the  Pyramid  had  been  opened  by  Mr.  Dixon  and 
Dr.  Grant,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  ventilation.  Having 
described  some  of  the  statues  in  the  Boolak 
Museum,  which,  in  point  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, were  greatly  in  advance  of  the  architecture 
with  which  they  were  coeval,  Professor  Lewis 
detailed  some  of  his  own  researches  near  the  great 
Pyramids  of  Geezeh.  In  the  vicinity  of  these  struc- 
tures are  many  tombs  of  the  old  empire,  oblong 
on  plan,  with  eloping  sides  ending  with  a level 
platform.  Noticing  a hole  in  one  of  the  plat- 
forms, Profeesor  Lewis  descended  it,  and  found 
himself  in  a chamber  some  16  ft.  wide.  It  had 
a flat  ceiling  of  stone  supported  on  the  side 
walls,  and  apparently  composed  of  roughly-cast 
voussoirs,  which  might  be  regarded  as  indicating 
the  elementary  principles  of  arch  construction. 
The  remains  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Nubia,  though  illustrated  by  Lepsius, 
did  not  seem  to  have  attracted  bo  much  notioe 
as  they  deserved.  The  lion-headed  chairs  so 
common  in  Greek  work  had  probably  an  Egyptian 
origin,  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  riding  in  the  age  of 
the  old  empire  having  been  on  a sort  of  seat 
stretched  between  two  animals.  Professor 
Lewis  deplored  the  wanton  injuries  inflicted  on 
Egyptian  monuments  by  the  rude  hands  of 
modern  natives,  and  instanced  the  tombs  at 
Beni-Hassan,  where  the  mural  paintings  had 
been  defaced  as  high  as  the  arm  could  reach. 
Having  exhibited  some  specimens  of  mortar 
from  the  stonework  immediately  under  the 
casing  of  the  great  Pyramid,  the  lecturer  said 
he  had  examined  them  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  had  found  them  to  be  different  from 
all  modern  mortars  and  cements ; they  contained 
bo  sand,  but  minute  grains  of  ground  pottery 
and  crystals  of  selenite.  The  Coptic  churches 
of  Old  Cairo  were  very  interesting,  and  the  author 
said  he  found  no  difficulty  in  studying  their 
beautiful  details.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael 
(now  altered  to  a Jewish  synagogue)  is  Basilican 
in  character.  The  altar  end  has  a chancel  screen 
and  wall  lining  enriched  with  Saracenic  work. 
The  secret  vessels,  crosses,  lamps,  pulpits,  and 
screens  in  these  churches  were  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  (it  this  point  of  the  lecture 
Professor  Lewis  took  ocoasion  to  thank  Mr.  J.  D. 
Crace  for  the  sketches  which  he  had  kindly  lent 
in  illustration  of  the  subject.)  As  to  the  date 
of  these  churches,  nothing  definite  is  known. 
In  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Malan’B  translation  of  “A1 
Makirzi,”  is  described  a terrible  outbreak  of 
fanaticism  in  1002,  when  the  mob  pulled  down 
churohes  and  synagogues  alike,  and  3,000  were 
destroyed  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  In  1300  further 
demolition  occurred;  but  it  was  subsequently 
ordered  that  only  those  eharches  which  had  been 
built  since  Islamism  had  been  established  should 
be  destroyed,  hence  the  more  ancient  still  remain. 
El  Fostat  (now  Old  Cairo)  was  founded  by  the, 


Arabs  c.  640;  the  next  important  part,  El 
Katye,  containing  the  mosque  Teyloon,  in  869. 
But  the  part  best  known  was  founded  c.  970, 
and  partly  reconstructed  in  the  time  of  Saladin, 
about  1180,  when  the  Norman  architecture  in 
England  was  giving  place  to  a later  style  of 
work.  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  the 
mixture  of  Norman  with  Arab  details  is  in  the 
fine  fortress  on  the  road  to  Heliopolis,  Gamarez 
Zahir.  It  reminds  one  of  Sioily,  where  Arab 
workmen  laboured  under  Christian  architects, 
and  both  styles  are  thus  mixed.  At  Cairo  these 
conditions  were  probably  reversed.  The  chief 
features  of  this  city  are  the  mosques,  many 
details  of  which  still  remain  to  be  described  and 
illustrated.  The  bronze-work  of  the  great  door 
of  the  mosque  Kaid  Bey,  1496,  equals,  in  Pro- 
fesBor  Lewis’s  opinion,  any  work  of  the  kind 
executed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  the 
woodwork  and  mosaic  in  the  mosques  is 
exquisite  beyond  description.  At  Aboo  Nasr, 
the  wall-lining  is  of  mosaic,  outlined  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  the  marble  floor  is  bordered  with 
mosaics  of  intricate  patterns.  At  Kaid  Bey  the 
more  prominent  ornamental  parts  are  raised  in 
strong  relief,  giving  a brilliant  effect.  Professor 
Lewis  said  he  visited  the  Government  School 
Library,  where  he  was  courteously  received,  and 
allowed  to  inspect  the  Arabic  illuminated  MSS., 
some  of  which  are  superior  to  any  in  the  British 
Museum.  Adverting  to  the  gradual  decline  of 
local  taste  in  architecture,  the  lecturer  said  he 
was  unable  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  modern 
works  in  Egypt.  Many  of  the  picturesque 
features  which  distinguish  the  old  houses  were 
disappearing,  and  were  supplanted  by  others  of 
common-place  and  inferior  design.  Profeesor 
Lewis  concluded  his  paper  by  describing  the 
characteristics  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and 
showing  in  what  essential  respects  it  differed 
from  the  styles  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 

In  the  diecussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Whiohcord  said  it  was  nearly  thirty  years 
ago  since  he  visited  Egypt,  but  when  he  was 
there  Cairo  presented  a far  more  picturesque 
appearance  than,  according  to  Professor  Lewis, 
now  characterised  it.  What  struck  him  (Mr. 
Whichcord)  most  was  the  polychromatic  deco- 
ration  of  the  houses,  somewhat  Saracenic  in 
effect.  It  was  the  most  brilliant  polychromy  he 
had  ever  seen ; the  red,  for  instance,  wa9  like 
bright  sealing-wax ; but  the  brilliant  colours 
were  diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  work  in  very 
small  portions.  Another  point  that  struck  him 
very  favourably  was  the  exquisite  manipulation 
of  the  joiners’  work,  which  was  wrought  in  a 
firm  wood,  somewhat  analogous  to  deal,  and  in 
very  small  pieces. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Crace,  after  referring  to  the  strata 
of  salt  discovered  during  the  excavation  of  the 
Suez  Canal  as  evidence  of  the  Red  Sea  haviug 
flown  at  different  times  inland  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  said  that  Professor  Lewis 
had  not  alluded  to  any  definitely  Roman  or 
Byzantine  work  in  Egypt,  although  he  believed 
that  such  did  not  exist  in  a recognisable  form  so 
low  down  as  Cairo.  Near  the  first  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  however,  were  the  remains  of  an  almost 
complete  Roman  city,  with  a basilica  the  whole 
plan  of  which  was  clearly  traceable.  The  lec- 
turer had  alluded  to  the  bronze  doors  of  Kaid 
Bey  ; but  there  were  also  some  beautiful  doors 
at  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.  Professor 
Lewis  had  referred  to  a difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gold  in  the  initial  letters,  &c.,  in 
Arabic  as  compared  with  European  MSS.  This 
difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  gold  in 
European  MSS.  was  laid  upon  a very  thick  gesso 
ground,  but  in  Arabic  MSS.  the  gold  was  almost 
invariably  laid  direct  upon  the  vellum  or  upon 
the  coloured  ground.  In  his  (Mr.  Crace’s) 
opinion,  the  most  interesting  modern  art  of 
Egypt  was  to  be  found  300  or  400  miles  further 
up  the  river  than  Cairo,  in  som9  of  what  might 
be  called  the  provincial  towns,  which  contained 
interesting  specimens  of  coloured  brickwork, 
sometimes  inlaid  with  various  kinds  of  tiles. 
These,  and  the  very  curious  bond-timber,  were 
quite  worthy  of  illustration  by  any  future  archi- 
tectural traveller  to  Egypt.  As  Professor  Lewis 
had  incidentally  mentioned  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund,  it  was  interesting  to  know  that  the 
committee  of  that  fund  were  anxious  that  he 
should  extend  his  travels  to  Palestine,  where 
his  great  knowledge  of  archasology  would  be 
invaluable. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  Professor  Lewis  for  his  paper,  said  he 
was  particularly  struck,  when  travelling  in  Egypt, 
with  the  strong  resemblance  which  a modern 
block  of  Egyptian  dwellings  bore  to  an  ancient 
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pylon.  In  allusion  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
building  artificer  of  modern  Egypt  performs  his 
work,  Mr.  Spiers  said  it  was  precisely  the  same 
as  that  which  pi’evailed  in  ancient  time?,  as 
depicted  on  the  ancient  monuments.  If  a 
quantity  of  earth  or  other  material  had  to  be 
removed,  a large  number  of  men  were  employed, 
each  carrying  a small  receptacle  somewhat  of 
the  form  of  a pie-dish, — and  he  had  even  seen  a 
cast-off  English  hat  converted  to  the  purpose. 
Such  small  receptaoles  were  chosen  in  preference 
to  hods  or  barrows,  and  consequently  swarms  of 
men  were  required.  There  was  no  doubt  a great 
deal  to  deplore  in  the  destruction  which  was 
taking  place  in  all  the  buildings  in  Cairo.  The 
mode  of  destroying  a building  was  this : A 
mosque  perhaps  had  one  of  its  minarets  out  of 
repair ; it  was  neglected  until,  by-and-by,  a 
stone  fell  off  and  killed  somebody.  The  whole 
building  was  then  brought  down  by  the  run,  and 
carriages  found  their  way  round  the  heaps  of 
debris  as  best  they  could,  until  the  stones  were 
gradually  taken  away  one  after  another.  The 
inhabitants  would  neither  restore  the  old  build- 
ings  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so.  Although 
their  modern  art  was  simply  detestable,  there 
was  one  building  in  Cairo,  viz.,  the  Mosque  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  which  was  worth  mention,  but  this 
owed  its  merits  to  its  being  copied  from  the 
mosques  of  Constantinople.  It  was,  however, 
fast  falling  to  pieces,  owing  to  the  shockingly 
defective  state  of  the  workmanship. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  it  was  the  custom  of  our  fathers  to 
earn  the  citizenship  of  the  world  by  visiting 
Cairo,  and  describing  it  as  “ the  most  Oriental 
city”;  but  now  Cairo  only  appeared  Oriental  to 
those  who  had  never  been  oast  of  Bombay.  On 
entering  the  city  by  the  Suez  Railway,  the  view 
of  the  pyramids  was  cut  vertically  by  a factory- 
chimney,  as  ugly  as  any  Londoner  could  possibly 
conceive.  The  city  itself  was  full  of  houses  with 
fronts  of  limestone,  many  stories  high,  and  there 
were  boulevards  under  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali ; in  fact,  there  was 
a touch  of  expropriation  about  it  reminding  one 
of  Paris, — aud  that  touch  was  very  dear  to  the 
architect,  particularly  when  he  had  happened  to 
pass  through  the  Egyptian  Custom  House,  where 
the  hand  of  appropriation  was  so  severely  felt. 
Modern  Mohammedan  architecture,  as  seen  at 
Cairo,  wa9  thoroughly  inferior  to  the  same  archi- 
tecture in  North-Western  India, — as  inferior  as 
electro-plate  to  solid  silver.  The  bright  red 
sandstone  and  brilliant  white  marble  which 
dazzled  the  visitor  to  Delhi,  and  the  delicate 
incised  ornament  of  Ahmedabad,  were  repre- 
sented in  modern  Cairo  by  paint  and  plaster. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  after 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Pullan’s  paper,  some  of 
the  members  seemed  disposed  to  give  up  their 
cherished  objections  to  stucco,  buc  he  did  not 
suppose  that  on  the  present  occasion  they  were 
prepared  to  swallow  paint.  He  wished,  with  I 
becoming  humility,  to  offer  a suggestion  to  the  i 
Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Institute;  that  Bug-, 
gestion  was,  that  the  Institute,  without  re- 
laxing for  one  moment  its  extended  grasp  over 
Russia  and  Mexico,  should  enter  into  lively  re- 
lations with  some  of  our  brethren  in  Cairo  and 
ifcs  neighbourhood,  and  also  with  some  of  those 
who  practised  in  the  kindred  profession,  so  that 
when  the  time  came — and  it  was  not  far  distant — 
there  might  be  laid  the  foundation  of  an  artistic 
intercourse  which  would  be  quite  as  beneficial 
to  both  Egyptians  and  Englishmen  as  that  poli- 
tical intercourse  which  was  inevitable  in  the  no- 
remote future  of  Egyptian  history. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclama- 
tion,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  the  i 
announcement  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
held  on  Monday,  December  13,  when  a paper  i 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbyshire  “ Gn 
Dwellings  for  the  Poor,”  with  remarks  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Hayward.  This  meeting  will  be  special 
(for  members  only)  for  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  pro  formd,  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute. 


New  Church,  Windsor. — On  Thursday,  the 
25th  ult.,  the  memorial-stone  of  the  new  church 
in  Bier-lane,  Windsor,  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Christian,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  Her 
Royal  Highness  accepted  a perspective  drawing 
of  the  interior  of  the  church  from  the  architect, 
Mr.  Stephen  Wyborn,  and  at  the  Bame  time 
expressed  her  desire  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  church,  which  will  take  place  next 
Easter. 
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SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

The  fourteenth  winter  exhibition  of  “ Sketches 
md  Studies  ” (so-called,  though  the  majority  of 
die  works  are  really  finished  drawings)  is  a very 
jood  one.  It  is  true  that  one  or  two  of  the  best 
lames  are  unrepresented ; but,  on  the  other 
land,  we  find  matter  for  admiration,  both  in  the 
Latin  and  English  sense  of  the  word,  at  the 
loliievements  of  some  of  the  leading  members 
‘or  what  is  only  an  ad  interim  exhibition.  Look 
it  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson’s  contributions,  for  example. 
Sere  are  no  less  than  seventeen  drawings,  all 
worthy  of  the  artist’s  reputation,  many  of  them 
iniBhed  works,  some  of  considerable  size  and 
mportance,  sent  to  this  collection  of  “ Sketohes 
ind  Studies.”  Such  indefatigable  zeal  is  in 
tself  worth  note,  and  its  results  are  no  less  so. 
Host  of  these  works  present  the  peculiar  style 
>f  subject  which  the  artist  has  made  his  own, — 
i nook  of  landscape,  or  a corner  of  a farmstead, 
vith  a figure  which  gives  the  key  and  forms  the 
;entre  interest  of  the  whole.  The  unity  of  feeling 
n these,  the  intimate  relation  between  the  land- 
icape  and  the  figures,  both  in  regard  to  artistic 
eeling  and  scale  of  tone  and  colour,  is  perhaps 
nore  complete  than  in  any  contemporary  work 
>f  the  same  class  by  English  water-colour  artists. 
)f  those  whioh  illustrate  specially  this  type  of 
sxcellenoe  may  be  mentioned  “ The  Dragoon  ” 
[92),  oarrying  on  a parting  flirtation  with  the 
lairymaid  before  he  rides  out  from  under  the 
ihadow  of  the  entrance-archway ; “ The  Grind- 
itone  ” (101),  a sketch  with  much  power  and  feel- 
Dg,  where  a conversation  is  carried  on  between  a 
voman  and  a man  as  the  former  turns  the  wheel 
or  the  grinding;  “His  youthful  Hose  well  saved” 
278),  where  the  state  of  the  said  hose  is  ex- 
amined by  a worthy  old  couple  with  the  solemnity 
ind  insight  befitting  the  occasion.  “ A Till  ” 
192)  is  a larger  study,  in  thiok  opaque  oolour, 
f two  fifteenth-century  lovers  at  the  crisis  im- 
died;  the  lady,  in  a “butterfly”  head-dress, 
urns  away  from  the  expostulatory  figure  who 
ddresses  her.  The  harmony  of  colour,  though 
ombre,  is  rich  and  effective.  But  the  artist  has 
ieen  travelling  a little  out  of  his  usual  route  in 
wo  or  three  subjects  representing  forest  soenes, 
nd  having  a'somewhat  more  extended  landscape 
etting  for  the  figures  than  Mr.  Watson  usually 
llows  himself ; they  are  variously  named, — 
Touchstone  and  Audrey  ” (73),  “A  Dangerous 
’osition”  (119),  “The  Fallen  Tree”  (366),  and 
ne  or  two'others,  but  the  motif  in  all  is  the 
ame ; a woodland  scene,  with  one  or  two  figures 
l a smaller  and  less  broad  style  than  we  are 
sed  to  from  the  artist;  the  two  last  named  are 
be  best;  the  figures  in  “The  Fallen  Tree”  are 
ery  carefully  studied  : the  lady  with  the  butter- 
y head-dress  appears  again  here,  seated  on  the 
alien  trunk,  while  her  companion  discourses  to 
er.  A small  study,  really  a “ sketch,”  in  which 
ind  scape  interest  predominates,  “ Summer, 
ime  ” (23),  is  as  admirable  in  its  way  as  any  of 
xe  larger  works. 

Mr.  Alfred  Hunt’s  contributions  are  not  of 
nportance  in  comparison  with  what  he  can  do ; 
Dunstanborough  Castle,”  “ Capel  Curig,”  and 
Coniston  Old  Man  ” (362,  436,  441),  are  fine 
upresBive  little  drawings  Bhowing  his  remarkable 
ower  in  dealing  with  evanescent  effects  of 
ature.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  after  having  his 
2st  works  condemned  to  be  “ floored  ” or 
corniced  ” by  the  hanging  committees  for  some 
me  past,  has  received  the  tardy  compliment  of 
line  position  for  a work  which  does  not  seem  to 
i at  all  equal  to  some  former  contributions, 
Work  among  the  Blue-Bells  ” (62) ; it  iB  a 
3culiar  and  difficult  subject  in  regard  to 
dour,  treated  with  great  care  and  finish,  but 
jficient  in  atmosphere  and  feeling.  “Under 
ie  Fletchorn,  Simplon”  (35),  by  the  same 
md  (one  of  the  “ corniced  ” drawings),  shows  a 
earn  of  sunlight  over  the  middle  distance  more 
vid  and  real  than  perhaps  anything  else  in  that 
ay  in  the  room  ; and  an  original  and  brilliant 
udy  is  that  called  “ Venetian  Butterflies 
nning  their  Wings  ” (80),  the  butterflies  being 
rtain  boats  whose  vividly. tinted  sails  make 
oken  extensions  and  reflections  of  the  same 
its  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  lagune.  From 
is  to  the  open  sea  is  a natural  transition,  and 
3 find  plenty  for  study  in  Mr.  Powell’s  sea 
56),  almost  cruel  in  its  cold  gleams  and  driving 
rf,  and  noteworthy  for  the  careful  drawing  and 
ovement  of  every  portion  of  the  water.  A little 
idy  by  the  same  artist,  of  “Reflection  ” (292), 
ould  be  looked  at.  Mr.  Oswald  W.  Brierley, 
10  is  “ marine  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
leen,”  justifies  the  title  in  one  sense  by  Bend- 


ing nothing  at  all  beyond  “ ordinary  ” ; and  a 
sea  study  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  with  the 
favourite  triok  of  white  seagulls  against  a murky 
black  sky,  is  a large  example  of  the  picture, 
book  style.  Miss  Clara  Montalba  is  at  sea  too,  a 
very  raging  sea,  with  a quotation  from  Byron 
into  the  bargain  (173)  ; there  is  certainly  power 
in  this,  yet  it  is  power  before  which  one  must  put 
a note  of  interrogation,  for  Miss  Montalba  has 
the  same  scale  of  tone  and  colour  whatever  and 
wherever  she  paints;  her  “ Thames  Mudlarks” 
(293)  is  a capital,  freely-handled  drawing,  but 
there  is  no  “Thames”  in  it  at  all.  Her  larger 
Thames  picture,  under  the  railway  bridge  at 
“ Blackfriars ” (250),  shows  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  treatment  of  architectural  detail  both  in 
regard  to  texture  and  perspective ; as  to  the 
latter  point,  look  at  the  pier  of  the  roadway 
bridge  seen  in  the  background. 

Sir  John  Gilbert  l’enderB  brilliantly  and  power, 
fully  the  general  character  and  costume  of  a 
certain  type  of  humanity  of  a past  day,  as  witness 
his  capital  and  bold  drawing  called  “ Recon- 
noitering  ” (11),  which  has  more  power  and  less 
manner  than  many  of  his  more  finished  works ; 
but  he  seems  to  fail  entirely  in  realising  indi- 
vidual character.  His  “Hotspur”  and  “Prince 
Henry  ” (in  Nos.  27  and  51)  are,  as  ideas  of  the 
charactei‘8  intended,  enough  to  make  Shakspeare 
turn  in  his  grave, — they  are  like  “ supers  ” 
dressed  up  for  the  parts.  Among  painters  of 
figure-subjects,  Mx\  Lamont  presses  to  the  front, 
and  shows  good  drawing  and  character,  with 
very  repulsive  colouring,  in  various  subjects,  of 
which  “ Out  of  Tune  ” (24)  is  the  best,  except, 
perhaps,  “ Spring  Flowers,”  a smaller  repetition 
of  a work  which  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in 
the  Dudley  Gallery  a little  while  ago,  and  of 
which  we  spoke  in  praise  at  the  time.  Among 
other  contributors  of  figure-subjects  is  Mr.  E.  K. 
Johnson,  whose  “ Which  Hand  will  You  have?” 
(172),  and  “ For  You  ” (201),  are  both  studies 
of  girls  of  the  would-be-young-lady  type  in  sur- 
roundings of  garden  foliage,  in  the  former  case 
with  an  utter  absence  of  shadow  anywhere, 
whioh  gives  a singularly  staring  and  uni'eal  look 
to  the  scene.  “The  Anxious  Mother”  (32)  (an 
old  hen,  namely,  following  the  pretty  girl  who 
has  taken  up  the  brood  in  her  arms),  is  pretty, 
and  very  carefully  finished  in  every  part.  There 
iB  excellence  of  a much  higher  order  in  the  figure 
subjects  by  Mr.  Walter  Duncan,  whose  “ Lovers’ 
Walk”  (216),  shows  two  figures  in  antique  and 
rather  grotesque  costume  parading  silently  the 
margin  of  a stream  ; in  regard  to  colour  and 
tone  there  is  still  more  in  his  “ Hundred  Merry 
Tales  ” (237),  apparently  a reading  from  the 
Decameron  by  a man  who  leans  over  the  baok  of 
a seat  where  two  richly-dressed  ladies  are  seated  ; 
whether  it  is  a touch  of  sentiment,  or  a Bhook  to 
her  modesty,  that  makes  the  younger  cover  her 
face  with  her  hand,  is  not  very  apparent ; the 
expression  of  her  embonpoint  companion  suggests 
the  lattor  explanation.  The  same  artist’s  “ Cin- 
derella” (155),  which  we  take  to  be  only  a title 
for  a figure  study,  is  very  original  and  striking 
in  expression  and  genre.  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks  sends 
a study  for  “ The  Bookworm  ” (168),  and  two  or 
three  other  small  sketohes,  whereof  “ Butter- 
flies” (2)  is  notable  for  the  complete  outdoor 
effect  obtained  with  little  more  than  grey  paper, 
and  the  easy  and  natural  pose  of  the  two  figures. 

A screen  is  filled  with  sketches  and  studies  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pinwell,  including  a tolerably  com- 
plete study  for  perhaps  his  best  work,  the 
“Elixir  of  Love.”  In  this  not  only  are  the  dis- 
position and  colour  sketched  in,  but  the  manipula- 
tion of  some  of  the  carefully-finished  faces  has 
been  essayed  beforehand.  In  others,  the  sketches 
are  of  the  roughest,  but  quite  intelligible  in 
regard  to  the  aim  and  feeling  of  each.  The 
manner  in  whioh  the  action  of  the  scene  is  con. 
veyed  is  noticeable  in  such  a sketch  as  “ The 
Cock-fight”  (422),  where  the  character  in  both 
figures  and  birds  is  vividly  given,  though  with 
mere  dabs  of  colour.  “ Solitude  ” (407)  is  a 
scene  perfect  in  feeling, — a girl  with  her  back 
to  the  spectator  gazing  at  a silent  secluded 
pond, — though  only  a series  of  washes  ; possibly 
some  of  the  feeling  would  have  been  “finished” 
out  of  it  had  it  been  completed.  From  the 
works  of  this  late  member  to  some  of  those  who 
have  lately  become  members,  the  transition  is 
not  quite  encouraging.  Of  the  more  recent  new 
members,  Mrs.  Allingham  alone  seems  to  keep  her 
place.  It  is  true  this  lady’s  merits  have  been  a 
little  exaggerated,  she  having  the  fortune  to  pos- 
sess friends  among  that  clique  of  critics  who  praise 
all  their  personal  friends,  and  no  one  else  ; but 
such  drawings  as  her  interior  of  a scullery  with 
a figure  “Peeling  Potatoes”  (352),  and  her 


portrait  of  “ Thomas  Carlyle,”  Beated  in  a 
garden  with  a cloak  wrapped  about  him,  and  a 
very  long  clay  pipe  on  the  grass  at  his  feet,  are 
excellent  in  every  way  as  far  as  they  go ; in  the 
former  the  execution  of  detail  is  admirable, 
without  any  hardness  or  over-finish.  That  the 
artist  has  a sympathy  for  effects  of  another  kind 
is  proved  by  her  powerful  little  sketch  of  the 
“Last  House  in  Lynemouth  ” (240).  Of  the 
other  recent  members,  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite 
seems  to  have  settled  down  into  a mannerism  in 
the  treatment  of  landscape,  the  results  of  which 
might  be  described  as  “ symphonies  in  purple 
and  gamboge  ” (to  borrow  a well-known  artist’s 
formula)  ; Mr.  Brewtnall,  whom  we  suspected 
from  the  first  of  unfortunate  leanings  to  a pre- 
tentious  eccentricity  of  subject,  haB,  we  fear, 
stamped  himself  for  good  by  sending  such  a 
production  as  “ Crabbed  Age  and  Youth”  (227), 
a laboured  joke,  deficient  in  either  humour, 
sentiment,  or  sound  execution  ; and  Mr.  Radnor, 
whose  technique,  as  exhibited  again  in  “Idling” 
(333),  is  certainly  admirable,  as  good  as  any  in 
the  room,  has  yet  to  show  whether  he  can  get 
beyond  mere  technique.  Unless  better  material 
for  new  members  is  forthcoming,  or  better 
judgment  shown  in  their  election,  the  high 
prestige  of  the  Society  will  suffer. 

Among  old  exhibitors  in  the  department  of 
landscape  who  are  keeping  up  their  high  stan- 
dard of  work,  is  to  be  noticed  Mr.  Dodgson, 
whose  drawings  are  characterised  by  certain 
habitudes  of  execution  which  might  be  called 
mannerism,  were  not  the  aim  and  style  of  his 
work  so  completely  in  accordance  with  a true 
feeling  for,  and  conscientious  study  of,  nature. 
“On  the  Moors,  Darnholm”  (180),  is  the  best  of 
these.  Mr.  Edward  Duncan’s  “ Arthur’s  Stone, 
Gower,  South  WaleB”  (56),  is  a veiy  powerful 
drawing,  which,  without  being  forced  in  effect, 
seems  to  tell  from  all  parts  of  the  room ; other 
drawings  by  the  same  artist  are  of  high  merit. 
We  must  mention  also  with  particular  commenda- 
tion, sundry  works  of  Mr.  Charles  Davidson,  in 
particular,  two  studies  on  “ Wray  Common  ” (89, 
102),  and  one  at  “Red  Hill,— Autumn  ” (224),. 
which  latter  shows  some  of  the  finest  and  truest 
qualities  of  water-colour  drawing.  Mr.  S.  Read 
has  a grand  subjeot  in  “ Holburn  Head  ” (232), 
looking  through  a stupendous  natural  portal  in 
the  piled-up  trap-rock  to  the  distant  sea ; more 
might  have  been  made  of  it;  as  a more  drawing 
it  is  good,  but  the  sentiment  seems  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  handling.  Mr.  A.  P.  Newton’s  “ On 
Corpach  Moss  ” (39)  is  a small  picture  made  up 
of  green  turf,  a wildly  picturesque  shieling,  and 
a rainy  sky  behind,  which  is  just  perfect.  Amon°- 
out-of-the-way  attempts  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Hale’s  very  bold  study  of  “ Loch  Broom,  Twilight  ” 
(40),  an  indication  of  an  effect  almost  impossible 
to  realise  on  paper ; and  Mr.  Jenkins’s  “ Old  Town 
in  Sussex,  Saturday  Night”  (37),  a street  view 
of  a delightful  rambling  up-and-down  old  village 
lighted  entirely  from  the  lights  in  the  windows,  is 
an  effect  very  well  realised.  Other  old  and  well- 
known  members  are  in  their  usual  force  with 
drawings  alike  certainly  in  excellence,  but  so 
much  alike  also  in  subject  and  treatment  for 
many  years  past,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a new 
word  to  be  said  of  them.  But  there  is  plenty 
to  look  at,— more  than  we  have  space  to  do 
justice  to. 


THE  LIONS  AT  HOME. 

Our  heading  is  prematuro,  perhaps,  for  the 
lions  are  not  at  home  yet  in  their  new  house,  but 
it  is  nearly  ready  for  them.  Visitors  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens  have  noticed  for  some  time 
past  the  long  red-briok  ereotion  which  has  been 
in  progress  about  a hundred  yards  from  the 
present  rather  dilapidated. looking  building  in 
which  the  larger  carnivora  are  lodged.  “ The 
new  lions’  house,”  which  is  now  complete  except 
in  a few  details  of  interior  fitting,  is  a long  and 
not  too  low  apartment,  entered  by  the  public  in 
the  middle  and  at  each  end,  lighted  along  one 
side  with  large  windows  nearly  down  to  the 
floor,  and  on  the  other  side  bounded  (as  they  say 
in  the  geography  books)  by  a row  of  fourteen 
large  dens.  Before  the  dens  runs  an  ornamental 
railiug  with  a polished  wood  capping,  to  keep  the 
spectators  at  safe  distance,  between  which  and 
the  dens  is  the  passage  for  feeding.  Along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  run  three  tiers  of  stone 
8 tops  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  wish 
to  get  a better  view  of  the  animals  when  the 
place  is  full.  There  is  plenty  of  floor  space, 
however,  for  as  many  spectators  as  are  evor  likely 
to  be  there  at  one  time.  The  apartment  is 
covered  with  an  open-timber  roof,  and  there  are 
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skylights  on  the  slope  opposite  to  the  den  side ; 
these,  we  presume,  with  the  upright  windows, 
are  trusted  to  for  regulating  the  ventilation,  as 
there  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  permanent  or 
continuous  ventilation  except  by  opening  the 
windows.  We  should  certainly  have  supposed 
this  would  have  been  requisite,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  spectators,  if  not  for  the  animals  who  are 
now  to  be  placed  under  cover,  after  having  lived 
so  long  in  open  dens. 

Opposite  to  the  centre  entrance  for  the  public 
a door  and  passage  lead,  between  Nos.  V and  8 
of  the  dens,  to  the  back,  where  we  find  ourselves 
in  a passage  about  8 ft.  wide  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  lighted  from  windows  in 
the  outer  wall,  and  on  the  inner  side  showing  a 
long  wall  with  twenty-eight  iron  doors,  in  pairs, 
about  4 ft.  from  the  floor.  Bach  of  the  fourteen 
dens  has  a double  chamber,  divided  across  by 
a transverse  wall,  between  it  and  the  passage, 
each  chamber  having  a door  into  the  passage 
at  the  back,  and  into  the  main  den  in  front. 
Each  of  the  lions’  houses,  in  fact,  has  three 
apartments  on  the  ground  floor,  which  by  doors 
of  communication  can  be  thrown  en  suite  or 
used  as  separate  apartments.  The  smaller 
chambers,  we  believe,  are  partly  intended  as 
Bleeping  places  in  the  colder  weather,  when  the 
animals  will  be  warmer  than  in  the  front  den, 
and  it  will  also  be  easier  to  make  the  floor 
comfortable  with  boarding  or  other  expedients 
than  in  the  larger  area  of  the  main  den.  The 
present  dens,  which,  like  the  new  ones,  we 
believe,  have  cement  on  stone  floors,  have  mostly 
to  be  boarded  over  in  winter  for  warmth. 
But  the  ante-chambers  at  the  back  of  the  dens 
are  also  of  use  in  separating  the  animals,  or 
getting  them  out  of  the  way  for  a time  for 
cleaning  and  other  purposes.  The  doors  are  of 
iron,  not  very  thick,  wo  should  say  (about  one 
sixth  of  an  inch,— rather  less  than  more),  in  iron 
frames  built  into  the  wall.  Those  which  open 
into  the  passage  in  the  rear  are  hinged  to  open 
outwards,  and  fastened  with  a Btrong  pin  and 
staple;  those  between  the  “ ante-den ” and  the 
den  are  hung  portcullis  fashion,  and  are  raised 
and  lowered  by  chains  with  counterbalance 
weights,  worked  from  the  passage,  the  chain 
connected  with  each  inner  door  hanging  down 
close  to  the  corresponding  outer  door.  The 
passage  has  a cement  floor,  grooved  for  the 
wheels  of  the  trolly-cage  used  for  transporting 
the  animals.  The  method  of  introducing  a lion 
or  tiger  to  his  new  habitation  will  apparently 
be  this,— the  trollv-cage  runs  along  the  passage, 
stopping  with  its  door  close  to  the  open  door  of 
one  of  the  ante-dens.  The  inner  door  of  this 
same  den  would  be  also  raised,  and  the  cage- 
door  being  then  opened,  the  animal  would 
naturally  walk  through  to  the  apparent  freedom 
of  the  front  den,  when  a movement  of  the  chain 
drops  the  inner  door,  and  he  is  a prisoner.  The 
cage  can  then  be  moved  away,  and  the  outer 
door  closed  and  fastened. 

The  whole  of  the  large  dens  have  also  inter- 
communication right  along,  by  iron  sliding  doors, 
moved  by  a handle  and  a jointed  bar,  working 
through  the  pier  which  separates  the  dens,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  a pin  when  the  door  is  closed. 
The  floors  of  the  dens  are  laid  with  cement,  with 
a fall  to  an  iron  gutter  carried  along  the  front. 

As  to  the  architectural  Btyle  of  the  house,  it 
is  more  ambitious  than  others  in  the  gardens, 
but  we  do  not  think  the  lions  have  very  much 
to  boast  of  in  regard  to  the  picturesque 
qualities  of  their  dwelling  externally.  There 
is  not  even  the  development  of  sculpture 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  connexion  with  the  ele- 
phant’s house,  where  the  bust  of  the  inhabitant 
is  “ done  in  stone”  over  his  door.  At  the  lions’ 
house  there  is  not  even  a bas-relief;  a dull  slab 
of  stone  only  declares  prosaically  that  this  is 
« the  new  lions’  house  ” It  is  rumoured,  how- 
ever, that  lions  are  indifferent  to  the  picturesque, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lions  will 
not  see  much  of  the  outside  of  the  building  ; at 
least,  it  is  to  be  hoped  not.  And  we  must  say 
that  not  only  are  the  new  dens  very  much  more 
roomy  than  the  old,  which  is  comfortable  for  the 
lions,  but  they  seem  very  strongly  and  soundly 
constructed,  which  is  comfortable  for  the  spec- 
tators. The  only  loop-hole  for  the  lions  which 
occurs  to  us  is  this, — that  there  are  no  means 
before  opening  one  of  the  doors  into  the  back 
dens  from  the  passage  of  seeing,  first,  whether 
the  coast  is  clear.  Of  course,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  keeper  always  knows  where  his  lion  is, 
but  if  he  have,  from  the  front,  driven  him  into 
one  of  the  two  back  dens  and  shut  him  in,  may 
he  not  afterwards,  at  the  back,  inadvertently,  or 
in  a moment  of  forgetfulness,  open  the  wrong 


door  ? In  sueh  a caBe  an  ordinary  lion,  in  fair 
health,  might  see  his  way  to  make  things  very 
lively  in  the  back  passage  for  a time. 


IRON  YARNISH. 

The  very  important  functions  which  “ iron  ” 
performs  in  modem  architecture,  having  in  most 
cases  superseded  the  olden  wooden  constructions, 
need  no  longer  be  dwelt  upon,  since  they  are 
patent  facts  to  every  one.  Still,  the  thorough 
preservation  of  its  surfaces,  consequently  of  the 
material  itself,  remains  even  at  the  present  day 
an  open  question,  and  we  think,  therefore,  that 
we  may  appropriately  offer  a few  remarks  on 
this  subjeot,  the  more  so  since  it  has  latterly 
received  the  attention  of  Continental  architects. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  so-called 
“ compositions  ” having  for  their  object  the  pre- 
servation of  iron  from  oxidation  or  rusting  are 
mostly  composed  of  resinous  or  tar-ingredients  ; 
it  is  also  perhaps  needless  to  remark  that  most 
of  these  compositions  are  utterly  worthless, 
whilst  some  of  them  are  even  injurious  to  iron. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  finding  a substance  which,  under 
the  most  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  could 
stick  to  the  iron  as  well  as  a well-dried  coating 
of  oil-colour.  Even  in  the  very  limited  number 
of  cases  in  which  it  is  thought  expedient  and 
advantageous  to  cover  iron-surfaces  with  such 
metals  as  are  les3  given  to  the  oxidising  process, 
the  oil-colour  coating  offers  the  dernier  ressort 
when  the  metal  coating  has  vanished  with  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  iron  oil-colour  coatings,  as 
prepared  at  the  present  day,  have  their  own 
peculiar  defects.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  since 
the  lamented  Fairbairn  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  iron,- — especially  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  was  used  for  building  purposes,  where  its  pre- 
servation was  of  paramount  importance,  did  not 
receive  the  requisite  protection  from  atmospheric 
influences,  and  that  consequently  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  furnishing  the  material  with 
a durable  preservative  coating. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  basis  of  all  oil- 
coatings  lies  with  the  first  coat  or  groundwork. 
If  the  latter  is  improperly  or  deficiently  applied, 
then  the  efficacy  of  the  entire  coatings  becomes 
very  problematical,  oven  if  the  subsequent  coat, 
ings  are  properly  laid  on  ; for  in  such  cases  only  a 
combination  between  the  various  coatings  takes 
place,  which,  provided  the  groundwork  does  not 
stick  to  the  iron’s  surface,  soon  becomes  cracked, 
and  later  on  shells  or  peels  off.  In  former  times 
miniums  of  lead  were  exclusively  used  for  the 
ground-colour,  and  in  more  recent  times  miniums 
of  iron,  or  the  so-called  “ earthen  colours,”  are 
employed,  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  latter  being 
oxide  of  iron.  Much  discussion  has  been  going 
on  regarding  as  to  the  greatest  efficacy  of  the 
two,  and  it  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the 
miniums  of  lead,  on  account  of  their  decomposing, 
caused  an  injurious  effect  on  the  oil-colour 
coatings.  Dr.  E.  Wiederhold  has  given  much 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  has  analysed 
various  old  iron  oil-colour  coatings  wherever 
practicable,  but  he  states  distinctly  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  observe  a decomposition  of 
the  miniums  of  lead,  although  he  has  remarked 
similar  appearances  with  regard  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  coating,  and  the  covered  metal  sur- 
face, in  several  cases  in  which  the  grounding 
was  partly  performed  with  minium  of  lead  and 
partly  with  minium  of  iron  colour.  He  thinks, 
therefore,  that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track  in 
seeking  the  reason  why  oil-colour  coatings  do  not 
show  the  desired  durability  on  iron,  and  believes 
that  the  result  desired  could  be  easily  attained 
by  a proper  consistency  of  the  oil  varnish. 

Three  conditions  ought  to  be  fulfilled  if  the 
grounding  is  to  be  hard  and  durable,  and  these 
are  -. — 

1.  The  ground  coat  should  possess  a good 
drying  quality. 

2.  It  should  be  a thin  liquid ; and 

3.  It  should  only  be  sparingly  applied. 

By  a good  drying  quality,  we  understand  that 
it  should  dry  better  than  the  ordinary  oil  varnish, 
so  that  the  dew  which  is  generally  formed 
towards  evening  may  not  form  a watery  coat  on 
the  iron  before  the  ground-colour  has  hardened, 
or,  at  all  events,  settled  on  its  surface,  otherwise 
a certain  emulsion  of  the  varnish  takes  place 
which  prevents  the  oil  colour  from  drying  into  an 
homogeneous  mass.  This  fact,  which  has  hitherto 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  is  well 
known  in  other  forms  to  practical  men  ; so,  for 
instance,  when  an  oil-colour  coating  becomes 
sprinkled  with  water,  be  it  either  by  rain  or 
otherwise.  If  the  coating  of  iron  is  performed 


in  the  open  air,  a watery  deposit  on  the  iron 
surface  may  also  be  caused  by  the  material  itself. 
Although  the  heat-radiating  properties  of  iron, 
like  those  of  other  metals,  are  insignificant  in 
themselves,  still  the  experiments  of  Melloni  have 
shown  that  these  properties  are  considerably 
increased  if  the  metal  surfaces  are  covered  with 
a varnish  coating.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  possible 
for  iron  in  Buch  oases  to  cool  down  below  atmo- 
spheric temperature  under  a cloudless  sky. 

The  ground  colour  should  be  thin,  so  that 
all  inequalities  of  the  metal’s  surface  may  be 
thoroughly  passed  over  and  rubbed  in.  If  the 
necessary  care  be  not  taken  in  this  respect,  and  | 
this  may  happen  very  often  should  the  colour 
be  of  too  thick  a nature,  then,  with  the  subse- ' 
quent  cracking  of  the  overlayers,  caused  by  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal  itself : 
under  changes  of  temperature,  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  moisture  will  gain  access  through  the  fissures, : 
and  gradually  destroy  the  whole  of  the  coating: 
by  rusting  or  oxidising  the  metal’s  surface,  be- 
sides weakening  the  latter. 

Lastly,  the  colour  should  only  be  sparingly; 
applied,  because  varnish  coatings  applied  to  iron,  i 
or  other  non-porous  surfaces,  dry  and  hardenj 
very  slowly  into  a solid  mass.  If  the  coatingsi 
are  thickly  laid  on,  then  a skin  first  forms  itself] 
in  time,  under  which  the  colour  remains  moist.] 
This  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  allowiug  a 
drop  of  oil-colour  to  fall  on  a dried  painted  sur-l 
face,  when  the  interior  of  the  drop  will  remain 
long  moist,  although  the  outside  appearance  ofi 
the  drop  may  seem  to  prove  the  contrary. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  evident  that 
the  ground  varnish  is  the  chief  component  to  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  three  fore-mentioned 
conditions.  We  are,  we  think,  not  assuming  too 
much  in  declaring  that  not  a single  varnish  as 
at  the  present  day  introduced  fulfils  these  threel 
conditions  in  a satisfactory  manner.  . Quick- 
dryiDg  varnish  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by 
two  methode.  It  is  either  boiled  thick,  or  sic- 
catives are  added  to  it.  Thick  boiled  varnish  is, 
however,  of  no  use  for  iron-surface  coating, 
because  it  is  impossible  for  the  purpose  in  view 
to  prepare  from  such  a varnish  colour  of  the 
required  liquidity.  Although  the  consistency  of 
the  paint  might  be  greatly  reduced  to  the 
required  pitch  by  the  addition  of  benzine  or 
turpentine,  still  the  evaporating  cold  whiet 
would  be  caused  by  the  volatility  of  these 
addenda  would  so  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
coated  surface  as  to  form  a watery  deposit  on 
the  latter,  which  would  have  the  same  injurious 
effects  which  we  have  already  pointed  out.  Ar 
equivalent  result  is  obtained  if  the  ordinary 
varnish  possessing  the  requisite  liquidity  i( 
supplemented  with  siccatives  to  give  it  greatei 
drying  qualities. 

Amongst  the  various  preparations  or  composi 
tions  now  introduced  for  iron  or  metal  varnishes 
the  best,  possessing  the  requisite  drying  property 
are  merely  solutions  of  liquid  boiled  varnishei 
in  turpentine.  It  is  announced  that  the  fore 
mentioned  Dr.  Wiederhold  has  succeeded  ii 
effecting  an  improved  process  for  the  making  o 
these  iron-varnishes,  by  means  of  which  hi 
obtains  an  oil  varnish  of  the  ordinary  liquidity 
and  retains  the  specific  advantages  of  linsee< 
varnish,  without  the  admixture  of  resinous  o: 
other  Btrange  substances  used  at  the  presen 
day  for  this  purpose. 


NEW  PASSENGER  AND  CARRIAGE  DEPO'i 
AT  ROTHERHLTHE  FOR  THE  SOUTH] 
EASTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

The  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  an 
erecting  an  extensive  new  passenger  and  carriagj 
depot  at  Rotherhithe,  on  a plot  of  land  upwardi 
of  3 acres  in  extent,  situated  principally  betweei 
the  company’s  main  line  and  that  of  the  Londo] 
and  Brighton  Company,  immediately  opposit; 
the  South  Bermondsey  Station  of  the  last-name^ 
company.  The  area  of  the  new  dep6t,  however 
extends  beyond  the  piece  of  land  just  named,  an: 
is  connected  with  another  piece  of  land  havin 
its  frontage  to  the  Rotherhithe  New-road  b: 
lines  of  rails  passing  under  several  of  tb 
arches  of  the  London  and  Brighton  line,  at  a loi 
level.  On  one  portion  of  the  land  a large  carriagu 
shed  has  been  erected.  It  is  340  ft.  in  lengt* 
and  112  ft.  in  width,  consisting  of  two  bays,  eac 
56  ft.  wide.  Eight  lines  of  rails  have  been  lai 
down  within  the  Bhed,  giving  storage-room  f< 
about  500  carriages.  The  roof  of  the  shed 
supported  in  the  centre  by  24  strong  ire 
columns.  It  is  formed  of  wood  on  each  sid 
with  a large  proportion  of  glass  in  the  centr 
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for  light,  and  is  also  farther  lighted  on  each  side 
by  twenty  arched  windows,  16  ft.  in  height.  The 
Bxtrerae  length  of  the  dep&t  is  upwards  of  900  ft., 
and  its  width  600  ft.,  and  on  this  area  sixteen 
lines  of  rails  have  been  laid  down,  several  of  the 
lines  on  the  south-west  side  passing  under  the 
arches  of  the  main  line  of  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany. On  a portion  of  the  site  a station-master  s 
house  and  offices,  together  with  a telegraph  and 
general  offices,  are  intended  to  be  erected;  whilst 
that  part  of  the  land  fronting  the  Rotherhithe 
New- road,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Brighton 
line,  is  intended  to  be  appropriated  to  carriage- 
building and  repairing,  for  which  purpose  car- 
riage-building premises,  including  machine-shops, 

en°ine-houses,  and  other  structures  of  a like 
character,  will  be  erected.  The  large  carnage- 
shod  before  described  will  be  utilised  for  the 
storage  of  the  carriages  engaged  in  the  com- 
pany’s traffic,  which  will  to  a great  extent  be 
brought  to  it  when  the  day’s  train-service  is 
over,  and  it  will  likewise  be  further  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making- up  excursion  and  other  special 
trains.  When  the  depot  is  completed  the  in- 
tended enlargement  of  the  Bricklayers’  Arms 
Station  will  be  commenced.  The  buildings  on 
that  part  of  the  station  formerly  used  as  a pas- 
senger-station, and  since  used  for  the  storage  of 
carriages,  will  be  taken  down,  and  the  site  added 
to  the  goods  station,  in  addition  to  the  4 acres 
of  land  which  have  been  acquired  for  its  en 
largement.  


THE  EUROPEAN  ARTISAN  IN  GREECE 
The  usual  daily  routine  for  a European 
artisan  in  Athens,  if  he  be  a bachelor,  is  to  take 
a cup  of  coffee  with  some  bread  on  rising  in  the 
morning.  At  noon  a meal  is  put  before  him  con- 
Bisting  of  soup  with  bread,  of  boiled  beef  with 
one  vegetable,  and  of  one  other  dish.  The 
butchers’  meat  is  not  of  a very  nourishing  or  of 
a very  tempting  quality,  but  a person  boarding 
at  an  hotel,  for  a fixed  sum  per  day  receives  at  a 
meal  a sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  satisfy  his 
appetite;  the  market  supplies  vegetables,  in- 
cluding spinach,  cauliflowers,  tomatoes,  onions, 
potatoes,  and  French  beans,  in  abundanco ; fruit 
likewise  in  great  plenty,  including  grapes,  apples, 
pears,  melons,  oranges,  and  figs  ; whilst  wine  is 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  at  a very  cheap 
rate,  a quantity  rather  loss  than  a pint  being  as 
a rule  supplied  at  each  meal  to  eaoh  person. 
The  European  artisan,  after  an  abundant  mid- 
day meal  such  as  indicated,  resumes  his  work 
until  nearly  sunset,  when  he  returns  to  his 
eating-house  for  another  meal  of  one  hot  dish 
with  bread  and  wine. 

The  demand  for  skilled  labour  in  Athens  is  that 
of  a city  of  about  50,000  inhabitants,  having  a 
port  (the  Piraeus)  containing  about  10,000  more, 
and  an  out-port  (Ergasteria)  where  2,000  work- 
men  are  employed.  There  is  also  the  flourishing 
port  of  Syra,  at  which  town  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants mauy  wealthy  Greeks  permanently  reside, 
and  which  an  artisan  established  at  Athens  could 
reach  at  the  cost  of  6s. 

Native  Greek  skilled  labour  is  greatly  inferior 
in  almost  every  branch  to  the  average  English, 
French,  German,  or  Italian  labour  in  the  corre- 
sponding branches,— the  departments  in  which 
Greek  workmen  show  most  skill  being  Btone- 
cutting  and  shoemaking.  The  Greek  population 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  essentially  a poor 
community,  and  are  not  accustomed  to  any  higher 
style  of  workmanship  than  that  which  Athens 
presents.  Thus  the  great  majority  of  persons 
prefer  indifferent  native  workmanship  to  greatly 
superior  foreign  skilled  labour,  provided  the 
former  can  be  procured  for  less  cost.  It 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  scarcely  worth 
the  while  of  such  British  artisans  as  may  not  be 
able  altogether  to  distanoe  native  workmen  in 
the  quality  of  their  work  to  come  to  compete 
with  them  in  Athens,  unless,  indeed,  the  English, 
men  be  prepared  to  accept  the  same  amount  of 
remuneration  as  is  given  to  Greek  members  of 
the  same  orafts.  It  would  not,  for  instance,  be 
worth  the  while  of  an  English  shoemaker  or 
mason  to  come  to  exercise  his  calling  at  Athens 
unless  he  can  see  his  way  to  benefiting  himself 
by  accepting  the  prices  given  to  a Greek  shoe- 
maker or  Greek  mason. 

The  Greek  cabinet-makers,  masons,  carpenters, 

and  painters  earn  from  3s.  4d.  to  3s.  9d.  a day, 
i the  painter  during  August  and  September  earns 
5s.  6d.,  the  latter  being  the  month  when  people 
enter  their  newly-rented  houses,  and  consequently 
the  one  during  which  the  demand  for  the  finisher 
is  at  its  height. 

The  expenditure  of  a Greek  maBon  averages  about 


20s.  a month,— that  is,  2s.  for  lodging  (some  six 
or  eight  men  of  this  class  occupy  the  same  room), 

13s.  food,  3s.  olothing,  6d.  washing,  Is.  6d.  extras. 

The  expenditure  of  an  average  Greek  artisan  is 
somewhat  higher,  and  may  be  estimated  at  383. 
a month ; that  is,  6s.  6d.  for  lodging,  22s.  for 
meals,  6s.  6d.  for  clothing,  and  3s.  extras. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  cost  the  average 
European  artisan  (not  English)  resident  in 
Athens,  to  live,  31.  4s.  8d.  a month  ; lodging,  un. 
furnished,  per  month,  5s.  8d. ; meals,  42s. ; 
washing,  8s.  6d. ; olothing,  5s.  8d.;  pocket- 
money,  2s.  lOd.  With  reference  to  English 
artisans  the  following  estimate  would  in  most 
cases  be  found  near  the  mark.  Co3t  of  furnished 
room  per  month,  20s.;  food,  21.  15s.;  washing, 

7s.  6d. ; pocket-money,  3s.  6d. ; — total,  41.  6s.,  in 
addition  to  which  sums  are  to  be  considered  the 
following  items,— cost  of  one  suit  of  clothes  a 
year,  35s. ; three  pairs  of  shoes,  33s. ; linen,  &o., 
38s.;  socks,  handkerchiefs,  &c.,  37s.; — total, 

71.  3s.  With  extras  the  total  expenditure  would 
amount  to  about  51.  a month. 

The  experience  of  married  workmen  is  to  the 
effeot  that  the  expenditure  of  a man  living  with 
his  wife  in  his  own  rooms  need  not  be  very 
much  in  excess  of  that  which  an  unmarried  man 
incurs  by  boarding  at  a small  hotel.  An  un- 
furnished room  may  be  hired  for  8s.  6d.  per 
month ; the  wages  of  a servant  would  be  about 
121.  a year ; and  the  boarding  of  three  persons 
in  a house  would  not  probably  exceed  in  cost  the 
amount  paid  by  one  person  for  his  board  at  a 
hotel.  Indeed,  the  average  expenditure  for  the 
provisions  consumed  in  a merchant’s  house  by 
himself  and  two  servants  is  usually  set  down  as 
4s.  a day. 

As  to  the  amusements  or  means  of  recreation 
whioh  Athens  holds  out  to  an  English  artisan, 
there  are  but  few  indeed.  During  the  months  of 
June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  the 
sun  is  so  powerful  as  to  render  open-air  exercise 
almost  intolerable  unless  taken  in  the  morning 
or  evening ; and  the  only  apparent  recreation  for 
tho  artisan  is  to  frequent  one  or  other  of  the 
cafe's  cha.nta.nts  at  night,  there  to  drink  beer  and 
listen  to  German  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

In  the  winter  months  there  is  a performance  at 
the  theatre  alternately  in  Greek  and  French  or 
Italian.  English  artisans  arriving  in  Greece 
would  find  a language  strange  to  them  spoken, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a few  engineers  con- 
nected with  the  railway,  they  would  find  scarcely 
any  of  our  countrymen. 

There  are  at  Athens,  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a not  very  large  number  of  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  English  workmen  employed,  either 
in  connexion  with  the  Piraeus  Railway,  with  tho 
Athens  Gasworks,  with  road-making,  and  one  or 
two  other  undertakings.  The  Englishmen  are 
chiefly  men  skilled  in  making  or  working  machi- 
nery. At  the  lead-melting  works  of  Laurium,  or 
Ergasteria,  there  are  about  2,000  workmen 
employed,  of  whom  80  are  foreigners,  French, 
Italians,  and  Spanish.  The  Spaniards  reoeive 
as  miners,  6s.  to  6s.  8d.  a day  ; the  Frenchmen 
and  Italians,  as  overseers  and  artisans,  rather 
less,  whilst  the  liviug  of  all  costs  2s.  a day.  The 
native  workman  earns  about  2s.,  and  lives  on 
about  8d. 

The  demand  for  English  labour  would  seem  to 
be  ODly  for  men  skilled  in  making,  managing,  or 
repairing  machinery,  and  for  locksmiths,  bell- 
hanger  s^  house  decorators,  sign-painters,  and 
cabinet-makers.  As  to  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship in  Athens,  that  can  be  estimated  from 
the  following  account  of  house-renting,  which  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  When  a year’s 
house-tenure  begins,  it  is  so  shattered  and  dis- 
figured as  to  be,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word,  uninhabitable,  until  it  has  undergone  a 
thorough  repair  from  the  roof  downwards.  Yet 
at  that  particular  time  there  is  so  great  a demand 
for  house-painters,  glaziers,  door-handle  setters, 
that  the  new  tenant  is  forced  to  go  to  an  hotel, 
there  to  live  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  posses- 
sion  of  the  house  has  been  given  up.  In  one 
case  a tenant  had  to  expend  101.  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a set  of  rooms  which  he  rented  at  721.  a 
year,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  proprietor  for  what  he  called 
“ putting  his  house  into  a state  of  thorough 
repair.”  With  the  first  rains,  however,  tho  water 
came  in  in  streams  through  the  ceilings  of  two 
rooms,  as  well  as  through  that  of  a staircase, 
and  the  window  of  a passage,  thus  leaving  a 
great  part  of  the  painter’s  work  to  be  done  over 
again.  The  windows  of  the  rooms  alluded  to,  in 
common  with  those  of  almost  all  Athenian  li  .uses, 
are  very  far  from  excluding  rain  when  wind  and 
, rain  play  together  upon  them  ; and  as  the 


Yenetian-blinds  do  not  fit  their  frames,  the 
result  is  that,  on  the  occasion  of  each  high  wind, 
one  or  several  panes  of  glass  are  broken.  The 
oocupant  of  these  rooms  requiring  the  wire  which 
pulled  a broken  water-pipe  reset,  had  to  Bend  to 
a French  pipe-layer  six  times  before  the  latter 
oonld  find  leisure  to  execute  a piece  of  work 
whioh  the  person  who  had  to  pay  for  it  at  the 
rate  of  18s.  considered  would  have  been  overpaid 
for  at  6s.  elsewhere. 

As  to  the  means  of  obtaining  furniture,  the 
possessor  of  empty  rooms  has  to  purchase  at 
sales,  when  these  occur,  such  articles  as  may  be 
presented,  without  regard  to  his  taste  or  to  their 
corresponding  with  each  other.  The  German 
cabinet-maker  is  often  unable  to  execute  an  order 
for  months.  The  members  of  the  consular  body 
have,  in  a great  measure,  to  furnish  their  houses 
from  abroad,  but  they  would  of  course  prefer  to 
employ  upholsterers  and  cabinet-makers  for  the 
purpose  in  Athens,  if  they  could  find  men 
capable  of  supplying  their  wants,  which  they 
cannot  do. 

The  general  diffusion  of  education  in  the 
Hellenic  kingdom  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  quality  of  skilled  labour  becoming  improved. 
Education,  in  all  its  elementary  branches  at  least, 
costs  in  Greece  little  or  nothing,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  thousands  of  men  who,  under 
other  circumstanoes,  would  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks  of  productive  industry,  think  them- 
selves  fitted  for  some  more  intellectual  calling. 
And  the  result  is  that,  whilst  every  deputy  in 
the  representative  chamber,  and  every  member 
of  the  Government,  is  notoriously  besieged  by  a 
host  of  applicants  for  even  the  least  remunera- 
tive public  posts,  the  labour  market  has  to  be 
largely  supplied  from  Crete  and  elsewhere  in 
Turkey. 


STAMPS  ON  CONTRACT  PLANS  AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Architects  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
paring memorandums  of  agreement  for  small 
works,  to  be  executed  under  hand  only,  and 
using  thereon  the  sixpenny  adhesive  stamp,  but 
stamping  the  agreement  only,  and  not  the  plans 
and  specification  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
agreement  as  “ the  plans  and  specifications 
exhibited  herewith,  and  marked  respectively  A 
and  B.”  It  is  now  said  by  some  that  the  un- 
stamped  specifications  and  plans  cannot  bo  re- 
oeived  as  evidence  in  a court  of  law  without 
the  payment  of  a penalty  of  101.  Having  been 
asked  if  it  be  necessary  that  the  plans  and 
specification  should  be  stamped,  and,  if  so,  should 
every  plan  be  stamped,  seeing  that,  although 
they  form  a series,  they  are  drawn  on  separate 
sheets  of  paper,  and  are  not  usually  fastened 
together,  we  submitted  the  question  to  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  and  are  enabled  by 
their  courtesy  to  append  the  following  reply  : 

“ Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House, 
London,  W.C.,  Nov.  27,  1875. 

Sir  —In  reply  to  the  inquiry  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  I am  directed  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  to  inform  you  that  if 
the  specification  and  plans  therein  mentioned 
are  fastened  together,  and  annexed  to  the  agree- 
ment under  hand  to  which  you  refer,  they  are 
covered  by  the  sixpenny  stamp  on  the  agreement. 

If  they  are  fastened  together,  but  not  annexed 
to  the  agreement,  they  would  require  an  addi- 
tional sixpenny  stamp;  and  if  they  are  not 
fastened  together,  each  separate  document  would 
require  a sixpenny  stamp. 

I beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Stamp  Act,  18/0 
(33  & 34  Viot.  cap.  97),  schedule,— lit., 
• Schedule,  Inventory,  &c.’ 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fred.  B.  Garnett. 

George  Godwin,  Esq.” 


new  small-pox  hospital  for 

GLASGOW. 

Although  no  case  of  small-pox  has  occurred 
within  the  municipal  boundaries  of  Glasgow  for 
about  two  months  back,  the  authorities  have 
wisely  determined  to  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  to  make  more  adequate  and  satisfactory 
preparations  for  any  possible  ep.demio  by  the 
erection  of  a new  small-pox  bosp-.tal  at  Belvedere 
outside  the  city,  and  in  the  v.o,mty  of  the  Fever 
Ho3Dital.  At  present  small-pox  patients  are 
treated  in  the  existing  hospital  in  Parliamentary- 
road,  the  centre  of  a crowded  locality,  and  thi. 
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has  given  rise  to  considerable  publio  discussion. 
Although  these  complaints  resulted  in  prepara- 
tions to  erect  a new  hospital,  the  old  building  will 
be  maintained  in  the  event  of  its  being  required 
for  any  future  emergency.  The  new  hospital  at 
Belvedere,  to  the  south-east  of  Glasgow,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  consists  of  five  pavilions, 
which  are  already  partially  erected,  and  which 
run  north  and  south,  with  frontages  to  the  east, 
and  intervening  spaces  of  open  ground.  Each 
pavilion  is  divided  into  four  wards,  two  for 
acute  cases  in  the  centre — having  no  communi- 
cation except  from  the  outside — and  two  for  the 
convalescents,  one  at  each  end.  There  is  a 
total  accommodation  of  110  beds  for  acute,  and 
fifty  beds  for  convalescent  cases.  Nurses’ 
rooms  are  attached  to  each  pavilion,  the  neces- 
sary offices  being  approaohed  from  the  entrance 
halls.  In  constructing  the  pavilions,  which  are 
almost  entii'ely  of  brick,  the  outer  wall  is  made 
14  in.  thick,  and  is  followed  by  an  inner  air 
spaoe  which  is  secured  by  a second  or  internal 
wall  in.  in  thickness.  The  object  of  this  plan, 
which  is  adopted,  throughout  the  building,  is  to 
prevent  damp  penetrating  from  the  outside.  A 
current  of  air  is  introduced  through  gratings 
placed  a little  above  the  ground  level,  and 
escaping  by  smaller  oponings  near  the  roof. 
Means  have  been  adopted  not  only  to  prevent 
water  rising  from  the  foundations  up  to  the  walls, 
but  to  keep  surface  water  from  running  into  the 
foundations.  The  moBt  approved  sanitary 
principles  have  been  applied  to  all  the  internal 
arrangements.  Hot-water  pipes  have  been 
carried  round  the  building,  and  by  appliances  in 
each  ward  the  temperature  can  be  easily  regu- 
lated. Ventilating  appliances  rise  from  the 
centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  in  addition,  an  iron 
ventilator,  the  spaces  of  which  can  be  opened  and 
closed  at  pleasure,  is  so  placed  near  the  apex  of 
the  roof  of  each  ward  that  the  vitiated  air  is  drawn 
into  the  chimney.  The  roof  is  of  iron,  with  wooden 
purlins,  and  lined  with  dressod  flooring,  while 
outBido,  between  the  woodwork  and  the  slates,  is 
placed  a lining  of  felt  cloth,  for  the  prevention 
of  damp.  The  floorings  will  be  laid  with  oak. 
To  the  Bouth-east  will  stand  a large  and  com- 
modious washing-house,  while  the  matrons’  and 
medical  superintendent’s  houses,  and  dormitories 
for  the  nursos,  to  the  number  of  forty,  will 
occupy  a position  at  the  north-east  corner  of 
the  grounds,  close  to  which  will  be  the  morgue. 
There  will  be  a large  kitchen  opposite  the  north 
end  of  the  central  pavilion.  The  main  lodge 
will  stand  fifty  yards  off  the  London-road,  com- 
munication being  afforded  by  a wide  spacious 
street,  on  either  side  of  which  a shrubbery  will 
be  planted. 

The  cost  of  the  new  hospital,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  upwards  of  22,0002. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  DAMASCENE 
WORKPEOPLE. 

Tiik  Damascene  artisan  or  handicraftsman 
oan  obtaiu  a house  of  four  or  five  rooms  for  5s. 
to  15s.  a month,  built  of  a composition  of  mud 
and  pebble.  It  is  conducive  neither  to  health  nor 
comfort,  with  low  roofs,  situated  in  narrow  dirty 
lanes,  exposed  to  heat  in  summer  and  to  cold  in 
winter,  without  any  attempt  at  scavenging  or 
other  sanitary  precautions, — no  furniture  worthy 
of  the  name, — the  life  of  the  inmates  is,  indeed, 
very  miserable ; but  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  that  of  their  fellows  in  other  purely 
Oriental  cities. 

The  artisan’s  average  wages  are  from  2s.  to 
2s.  6d.  a day,  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
occupation  in  whioh  he  is  engaged.  His  diet 
consists  of  fruit,  vegetables,  rice,  oil,  and  bread. 
Meat  is  to  him  a luxury  to  be  indulged  in  only 
on  rare  occasions.  The  luxuriant  vegetation 
of  the  plains,  however,  enables  him  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  his  existence  at  a very  low  cost, 
and  leaves  him  a margin  for  rent  and  clothing 
and  other  expenses. 

The  assistants  and  labourers  in  the  various 
trades  earn  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  diem.  The 
means  at  their  oommand  necessarily  imply  a 
mode  of  life  far  inferior  to  that  followed  by  the 
master  workmen  as  far  as  regards  food,  clothing, 
and  lodging,  if  ihe  labourer  be  a Christian,  and 
unmarried,  he  shares  a room  with  others  of  his 
fellows  in  a like  position.  If  married,  he  has  a 
room  to  himself,  for  which  he  pays  next  to 
nothing.  IliB  furniture  is  a rng  or  an  “ abba,” 
a mat,  a few  crockery  utensils,  and  his  bed, — a 
mat  in  summer  and  a rug  in  winter.  A moslem 
of  this  class,  if  unmarried,  lodges  in  the  khans, 
wbei'e  the  accommodation  costs  id,  or  Id.  a 


night.  His  food  is  obtained  at  one  of  the  many 
cheap  cookshops  with  whioh  the  city  abounds. 

The  Damascene  workman  is  an  effeminate 
creature,  contented  with  his  lot,  of  no  ambition. 
Happy  when.he  has  gained  a few  piastres,  he  shuts 
his  shop  and  betakes  himself  to  the  gardens  or  the 
coffee-shop,  where  he  whiles  away  his  time  until 
the  exhaustion  of  his  little  profit  warns  him  once 
more  to  return  to  work.  Even  if  he  be  engaged 
in  one  of  the  trades  paid  by  the  job,  he  still  pre- 
serves his  apathetic,  listless  aspect,  and  contiuual 
supervision  is  neoessary  to  make  him  perform 
his  work  within  a reasonable  time. 

The  superior  articles  of  Damascene  workman- 
ship, for  which  this  city  was  formerly  renowned, 
are  now  seldom  produced.  The  silk  trade,  once 
the  chief  support  of  Damascus,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  heavy  imposts,  dwindled  down  until 
its  productions  are  sufficient  only  for  local  wants. 
The  rich  carvings  and  gildings,  mosaio  work  in 
marble,  stone,  wood,  and  glass,  and  the  various 
intricacies  of  the  stalactite  and  the  honeycomb 
style  of  ornament  with  which  the  rich  Damascenes 
were  wont  in  better  times  to  adorn  their  houses, 
are  giving  way  to  simpler  and  less  costly  modes 
of  deooration.  Many  of  the  old  native  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  yield  to  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  they  are,  consequently,  confined  to 
those  articles  whioh,  by  their  inferiority  or  in- 
significance, have  not  invited  rivalry  on  the  part 
of  the  Western  workshops.  The  agricultural 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  have  a direct  interest 
in  the  working  and  produce  of  the  ground  they 
till,  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  being  farmed 
on  the  share  system.  The  class  of  farm -labourers 
is,  therefore,  almost  unknown.  The  peasant  lives 
in  a mud-house ; his  furniture,  a few  pots  of 
earthenware;  his  bed,  a mat;  his  clothing  of 
the  coarsest  native  manufacture ; his  wife  adds 
by  her  spinning  to  the  household  comforts ; his 
fire  is  fed  in  winter  by  Indian  corn-stalks  and 
almond-stones  ; his  light  is  produced  by  the  oil 
of  the  castor-plant ; his  food  is  of  the  most 
primitive  kind,  and  is  entirely  raised  by  his  hand  : 
barley  and  pea-bread,  with  fruit  and  vegetables, 
being  his  sustenance. 


FLOODS  AND  BRIDGES. 

The  recent  floods  have  perceptibly  told  on  the 
bridges  in  several  counties,  and  those  streams 
that  have  tidal  currents  appear  less  subject  to 
damaged  bridges  than  those  rivers  that  merely 
flow  into  the  sea  and  drain  largo  surfaces  of 
land. 

The  county  of  York  is  a great  sufferer  from 
the  floods;  and,  somewhat  suggestive  appears 
to  be  the  fact  that  the  more  ancient  the  bridge 
the  stronger  the  structure.  As  an  instance,  one 
of  the  oldest  bridges  in  England  is  the  stone 
structure  over  the  River  Wharfe,  at  Tadcaster, 
and  the  volume  of  water  and  its  torrent  have  been 
something  grand  and  terrific,  yet  the  stout  old 
bridge  is,  apparently,  as  sound  as  ever. 

At  Malton,  last  week,  the  authorities  met  to 
take  into  consideration  the  damage  done  by  the 
floods  which  had  prevailed  in  that  district  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  A deputation  waited  upon 
the  Board  to  oomplain  of  the  great  inoonvenience 
and  trouble  felt  by  the  residents  in  one  part  of 
the  borough  of  Malton  through  being  shut  off  for 
five  days  from  direct  communication  with  the 
town  of  Malton,  the  road  leading  to  their  part  of 
the  town  being  unpassable  for  the  flood. 

Captain  Copperthwaite,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company,  then 
called  attention  to  the  insecure  state  of  the 
county  bridge  connecting  the  North  and  East 
Ridings,  and  spanning  the  River  Derwent  at 
Norton,  which  has  been  so  much  affected  by 
the  floods  as  to  be  positively  dangerous,  although 
considered  a massive  stone  structure.  The 
foundations  are  so  weakened  that  it  is  expected 
an  entirely  new  bridge  will  have  to  be  con- 
structed ; and  though  the  re-erection  is  a matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  two  Ridings,  it  was 
neoessary  to  take  action  without  delay. 

Mr.  Seth  Tinsley,  builder,  said  that  when  the 
flood  was  at  its  height,  he  was  upon  the  bridge, 
and  distinctly  felt  the  structure  vibrate. 

The  bridgos  in  the  county  of  Durham  have 
also  undergone  a severe  shaking ; and  the  River 
Wear  was  dangerously  swollen : the  flood  even- 
tually brought  down  a bridge  near  the  city,  and 
which  spanned  the  River  Dearness. 

The  north  side  of  the  east  abutment,  near 
tho  North-Eastern  Railway  viaduct,  had  the 
foundations  washed  ont,  and  the  parapet  wall 
and  other  masonry  fell  into  the  water  beneath. 
A portion  of  the  arch  came  away  with  the  sub- 


Biding  abutment,  but  the  rest  of  the  structure 
remains. 

The  inconvenience  and  loss  sustained  by  this 
damage  to  bridges  all  over  tho  country  has  at 
least  proved  to  the  publio  the  inestimable  value 
of  good  bridges,  and  those  who  construct  them. 


UNITED  MILL,  OLDHAM. 

• Oldham  has  long  been  celobrated  for  the 
extent  of  its  cotton  manufactories,  and  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years  has  taken  one- 
third  of  the  cotton  produced  throughout  the 
world.  Here  also  co-operative  enterprise  has 
been  pre-eminent,  but  during  the  early  part  of 
1874  an  extraordinary  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion took  place.  From  thirty  to  forty  new  com- 
panies (all  under  the  Limited  Companies  Act) 
were  projected,  and  so  great  was  the  mania  for 
buying  and  selling  shares,  that  the  share-list  of 
a new  company  opening  in  the  morning  was  in 
some  instances  closed  within  a couple  of  hours, 
having  obtained  applications  for  the  requisite 
amount  of  capital, — generally  from  60,0002.  to 
80,0001. 

The  mill  illustrated  in  our  present  number 
is  one  of  these  emanations  from  co-operative 
enterprise.  The  share  capital  is  80,0002.,  in 
shares  of  51.  each,  and  although  the  office  was 
only  open  during  one  day  for  share  applications, 
the  value  of  the  stock  applied  for  amounted  to 
between  300,0002.  and  400,0002.  The  title  given 
to  the  company  arose  from  the  faot  that  the 
Board  of  directors  was  chosen  from  the  united 
Boards  of  various  limited  cotton-spinning  com- 
panies. The  mill  is  80  yards  long  by  43 
yards  wide,  and  is  praotically  of  six  stories  in 
height,  one  portion  of  the  cellar  being  14  ft. 
high. 

The  construction  of  a cotton-mill,  as  here 
shown,  is  that  of  a large  rectangular  building, 
divided  into  bays  of  suitable  dimensions  by 
vertical  cast-iron  columns,  which  support  trans- 
verse beams,  also  of  cast-iron.  These  latter 
carry  wrought-iron  joists  placed  about  3 ft.  4 in. 
apart.  From  the  flanges  of  the  wrought-iron 
joipta  are  sprung  segmental  brick  arches,  filled 
up  and  levelled  at  the  haunches  with  cement  con- 
crete, upon  which  is  placed  the  boarded  or  flag 
flooring,  as  required. 

The  building,  when  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  machinery,  will  have  cost  about  50,0001.  ; 
and,  including  the  latter,  the  cost  will  reach  to 
about  130,0002. 

The  contractors  for  the  erection  of  the  mill 
are  Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons,  of  Manchester; 
for  lodge  making  and  foundations,  Messrs.  S. 
Dunkerley,  Son,  & Co.,  of  Oldham  ; the  engines, 
of  400  horse-power,  are  by  Messrs.  Pollitt  & 
Wigzell,  of  Sowerby  Bridge,  and  the  piston 
speed  will  reach  600  ft.  per  minute  ; the  boilers 
are  supplied  by  the  Fairbairn  Engineering  Com- 
pany (Limited),  of  Manchester ; the  economisers 
are  by  Messrs.  Green  & Son,  of  Wakefield  and 
Manchester;  and  the  machinery  is  by  Messrs. 
Platt,  Brothers,  & Co.  (Limited),  of  Oldham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  Oldham  and  Man- 
chester, is  tho  architect.  The  supervision  of  the 
work  is  under  Mr.  John  Ilandford,  clerk  of 
works. 


CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS* 
SOCIETY. 

Session  1875-76  of  this  Society  will  commence 
on  December  9th,  when  the  President,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Butler,  A.I.C.E.,  will  deliver  an  opening  address. 
The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  papers  for  the 
Session : — 


Dec.  23rd,  1875. — “ London  Bridge  and  its  Traffic.’'  By 
Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  C.E. 

Jan.  13th,  1876. — “ Trade  Unions.”  By  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Rew. 

Jan.  27th. — “The  Testing  and  Strength  of  Materials.” 
By  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft. 

Feh.  10/A. — “ Permanent  Way  of  English  and  Foreign 
Railways.”  By  Mr.  W.  C.  Street. 

Feb.  34/A. — “Aquaria  and  their  Construction,”  By 
Mr.  C.  H.  Driver,  architect. 

March  16/A. — “ The  Hoarworthy  Bridge  over  the  River 
Wye.”  By  Mr.  C.  W.  Whitaker,  C.E. 

March  30/A. — “ Concrete  Flooring,”  By  Mr.  Alexander 
Payne,  architect. 

April  13/A.  — “ Hydraulic  Machinery.”  By  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Gray. 

April  27/A.  — “ The  Spectroscope.”  By  Mr.  B. 
Haughton. 

May  11/A. — “Railway  Rolling  Stock.”  By  Messrs. 
P.  Burrell,  C.E.,  and  H.  Valpy,  C.E. 

May  25/ A. — " Steam  Tram  Cars.”  By  Mr.  E.  Perrotf. 
C.E. 


The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  June  15th. 
Visits  to  various  works  in  progress  will  be  mado 
during  the  session. 
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A VISIT  TO  GRESFORD  CHURCH  AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD,  NORTH  WALES. 

TnE  three  finest  Perpendicular  churches  in 
North  Wales  are  St.  Giles’s,  Wrexham ; St. 
Mary’s,  Mold ; and  All  Saints’,  Gresford.  Of  the 
former  two,  detailed  notices  will  be  found  in  the 
Builder , vol.  xxxi.,  p.  809,  and  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  811, 
respectively ; the  following  account  of  Gresford 
Church  completes  the  Welsh  architectural  triad. 

Gresford  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
four  lanes,  at  the  convergence  of  which  the 
village  is  built.  Another  conjecture  is  that  the 
word  “ Gres,”  corrupted  from  “ Croes,”  a cross, 
is  referable  to  an  immense  cross,  which  stood  on 
the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Wrexham  to 
Chester,  and  about  an  eighth  of  a mile  from  the 
village,  the  pedestal  of  which, — a large  blook  of 
stone, — is  still  to  be  seen.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  is  of  no  moment, — 

“.What's  in  a name  ? That  which  we  call  a rose. 

By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.’’ 

The  scenery  of  the  Vale  of  Gresford  is  beau- 
tiful, with  the  River  Alun  winding  through  it, 
and  the  bold  background  of  the  Welsh  hills,  the 
vale  royal  of  Cheshire,  with  the  old  city  in  the 
distance,  gives  picturesqueness  to  the  view. 

The  great  objeot  of  local  attraction  is  the 
church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  The  land  was 
given  by  the  six  sons  of  Ithel ; and  Ithel  was  the 
grandson  of  a lady  known  in  those  times  as  the 
heiress  of  Dyffryn,  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  who 
had  extensive  estates  in  the  townships  of  Gres- 
ford and  Allington. 

The  rectory  of  Gresford  formerly  belonged  to 
St.  Stephen’s  College,  Westminster,  built  and 
endowed  by  Edward  III.  It  was  afterwards 
possessed  by  the  Doan  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster, who  have  sold  it  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Riokman  says  that  the  church  “ is  a very 
beautiful  Perpendicular  edifioe,  with  a lofty 
tower  of  fine  composition,  and  deserves  careful 
examination.” 

The  church  consists  of  a nave,  with  aisles, 
south  porch,  chancel,  and  aisles,  formerly  chapels, 
and  a square  tower  at  the  west  end,  containing 
twelve  bells,  formerly  reckoned  among  the  seven 
wonders  of  Wales.  The  dimensions  of  this 
church  are  said  to  be  as  follow Nave,  73  ft. 
by  25  ft.  ; chancel,  37  ft.  by  25  ft. ; aisles,  85  ft! 
by  12  ft. ; and  the  chapels,  25  ft.  by  12  ft.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  piers,  each 
pier  consisting  of  eight  columns,  with  moulded 
capitals  and  bases,  supporting  pointed  arches, 
with  a clearstory  over,  having  windows  with 
depressed  arches,  in  four  trefoiled  lights.  Quarry 
lights  would  much  improve  these  windows,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  ugly  modern  glass.  The  roof 
is  a low  span,  of  timber,  and  open,  with  rafters 
and  tie-beams  moulded,  and  knees  with  angels 
supporting  shields,  resting  on  stone  corbel-heads. 
The  spaces  between  the  rafters  are  subdivided 
into  squares,  with  bosses  at  the  intersections. 
The  pulpit  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave, 
against  a pier,  at  the  east  end.  It  is  of  an 
octagonal  form,  modern,  and  of  Caen  stone.  The 
lectern,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  is  of  brass, 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  wings  expanded. 
The  floor  is  paved  with  large  red  tiles,  placed 
diagonally,  with  black  borders  and  white  angles. 
Two  small  white  marble  slabs  in  the  floor  record 
the  remains  of  Thomas  Boydell,  of  Trovalyn 
Hall,  date  1804;  and  Margarette  Golightly. 

In  1867,  the  west  gallery  and  all  the  high 
pews  on  the  ground-floor  were  removed,  and  new 
solid  oak  benches,  with  poppy-heads,  were  intro- 
duced. As  in  Mold  church,  there  is  no  tower 
arch,  but  only  the  plain  side  of  the  tower,  and  a 
small  pointed  doorway,  with  chamfered  arch.  On 
the  south  side  is  a mural  monument  to  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  John  Williams,  of  Gwersyllt  Patk,  date 
1S55.  On  the  floor,  in  front  of  the  above,  is  a 
plain  marble  pedestal,  inscribed  John  Williams, 
date  1848.  On  the  pedestal  is  a female  figure, 
kneeling.  On  the  north  side  is  a mural  marble 
tablet,  carved,  to  Anne,  wife  of  Hugh  Maxwell 
Goodwin,  of  Mount  Alyn,  date  1842. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  tower  is  used  as  a 
porch,  with  a seat  on  each  side.  In  the  side 
walls  are  arched  recesses,  with  tombs,  formerly 
containing  recumbent  effigies.  In  an  upright 
position  are  two  stone  effigies,  said  to  have  been 
removed  from  the  vicarage,  whei'e  they  were 
located  for  fifteen  years.  They  evidently  were 
reoumbent  figures  formerly  in  the  church. 

The  windows  in  both  aisles  have  obtuse  arches. 
They  are  in  four  lights,  with  cinquefoiled  heads, 
and  trefoil-headed  vertical  lights  above,  filled 
with  anoient  painted  and  stained  glass,  said  to 


have  come  originally  from  Basingwerk  Abbey. 
The  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  open. timbered,  of  a 
low  span,  with  rafters  and  moulded  tie-beams 
and  knees,  supported  by  stone  corbel-heads.  The 
floors  are  paved  similarly  to  the  nave.  There  are 
vaults  under  the  north  aisle,  noted  by  inscrip- 
tions on  small  marble  slabs  in  the  floor,  to  John 
Madocks,  of  Yrow-yw  and  Glanywern,  and 
James  Boydell,  Rosset.  In  the  west  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a memorial  window  to  Maria,  wife 
of  Patrick  Hunter,  of  Mount  Alyn,  date  1867. 

Of  monuments  and  brasses  in  the  north  aisle, 
there  is  an  elaborately-sculptured  stone  in  an 
arched  recess,  having  round  a shield  the  words, 
“Here  lies  Grouw  ap  Jorwerth  ap  Dafydd, 
whose  bouI  God  absolve,  1320.”  The  arras,  three 
mullets  on  a bend,  are  of  the  family  of  the  Ithels. 
There  are  also  marble  tablets  to  the  children  of 
George  Shakerley,  1735;  Richard  Jones,  of 
Llay,  1752  ; Judith,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Porteus,  rector  of  Cockayne  Hartley,  Bedford, 
1820;  Hugh  Maxwell  Goodwin,  date  1846;  Mar- 
garette, wife  of  Richard  Golightly,  of  Liverpool, 
1855.  There  is  also  an  enriched  stone  Gothic 
mural  monument  to  the  wife  of  James  Boydell, 
of  the  Rosset,  1861. 

The  organ  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
It  obscures  one  window,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a large  horse-box  ; the  pipes  are  placed  on  the 
top,  unenclosed,  and  tattooed.  The  architect  of 
the  original  ohurch  would  have  made  an  orna- 
mental feature  of  the  organ-case.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  every  object  was  rendered  ar- 
tistic, — tables,  stools,  crowns,  mitres,  sceptres, 
crosiers,  and  even  buckles. 

Beneath  the  central  window  of  the  south  aisle, 
in  an  arohed  recess,  is  a tomb  containing  an 
effigy  of  a celebrated  warrior  in  mail  armour ; on 
his  shield  is  a lion  rampant,  and  around  were 
formerly  the  words.  Hie  jacet  Madoc  ap  Llewelin 
ap  Gruff,  A.D.  1331.  The  sides  of  the  tomb  are 
decorated  with  sculptured  quatrefoils  in  circles 
with  shields,  in  relief.  There  are  mural  marble 
tablets  in  this  aisle  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Wynne, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  this  parish,  date  1707;  John 
Travers,  late  of  Trevallyn,  1748;  William 
Travers,  of  Trevallyn  House,  Denbigh,  1765; 
William  Pate,  of  Crosshowell,  1783  ; Sir  Robert 
Townshend  and  his  wife,  1790.  There  is  also 
abrasB  plate  under  a memorial  window  inscribed 
to  Lieutenant  Rasbotham,  date  1872;  and  a 
brass  beneath  a memorial  window  erected  to 
Lieutenant  Edward  Hunter  Townshend,  by  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  private 
soldiers  of  his  regiment.  He  died  at  sea  off 
Cape  Coast  CaBtle,  Africa,  while  engaged  with 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley ; date  1873.  There  are 
several  other  memorial  windows. 

The  porch  to  the  south  aisle  has  an  open 
span  roof.  The  window  on  each  side  is  square- 
headed, in  two  cinquefoil  lights.  The  inner 
doorway  has  a depressed  arch  with  label.  The 
floor  is  paved  similarly  to  the  aisle.  Over  the 
above  doorway  in  aisle  is  a mural  monument 
with,  an  open  pediment,  with  a shield  in  the 
opening,  date  1759.  Another  elaborate  monu- 
ment is  to  John  Robinson,  date  1680.  The 
window  at  the  west  end  is  pointed,  in  four 
trefoiled  lights,  with  flamboyant  tracery  in  head, 
filled  with  painted  and  stained  glass  in  memory 
of  George  Herbert  Wickham,  second  son  of 
Robert  Wickham,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Gresford,  date 
1868. 

The  stone  font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the 
aisle ; it  is  ancient,  lined  with  lead,  with  water 
drain,  octagonal  in  form,  and  enriched  with 
sculptures.  It  is  interesting,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  engraved. 

The  chancel  is  one  step  higher  than  the  nave, 
and  separated  from  the  nave  by  a screen  arched 
outwards  on  both  sides  at  the  top,  forming  a 
rood-loft,  still  remaining,  of  considerable  beauty. 
The  altar  is  approached  by  five  steps,  and  has 
a large  brass  rail  supported  by  ornamental 
standards.  The  floors  of  chancel  and  sacrarium 
are  paved  with  ornamental  glazed  and  coloured 
encaustic  tiles. 

The  east  window,  restored  by  subscription  in 
1867,  has  a depressed  arch,  in  seven  cinquefoil- 
headed lights,  with  trefoil-headed  vertical  lights 
above.  The  reredos  has  been  removed  to  Llan- 
fynydd  Church,  near  Hope. 

.On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a closed  window, 
with  a depressed  arch  ; the  recess  within  jambs 
is  now  used  as  a niche.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
bust  to  William  Egerton,  of  Gresford  Lodge ; 
date,  1827.  On  the  south  side  is  a sepulchral 
vase  on  a pedestal,  with  a very  large  fat  Cupid, 
nearly  the  size  of  the  pedestal,  pointing  to  an 
inscription  to  John  Parry,  of  Gresford  Lodge, 
date  1797  ; R.  Westmacott,  jun.,  sculptor.  The 


removal  of  these  monuments,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  windows,  filled  with  painted 
and  stained  glass,  would  be  a great  improve- 
ment. 

There  are  also  mural  marble  tablets  : to 
George  Warrington,  date  1770  ; to  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  Warrington,  1802  ; also  to  the 
Rev.  Henry  Newcome,  M.A.,  with  a female 
figure  in  relief,  1803  ; and  John  Boydell,  of  Roft, 
Castle  Cottage,  1839.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
altar  are  two  brasses,  let  into  the  wall,  to  Lieut. 
Egerton,  of  the  2nd  regiment  Bengal  Infantry, 
date  1841 ; and  to  the  daughter  of  Philip 
Egerton,  of  Egerton,  1862.  On  each  side  of  the 
chancel,  placed  longitudinally,  are  ancient  carved 
stall-seats. 

The  north-chancel  aisle,  known  as  the  Mad- 
docks’  chapel,  formerly  belonged  to  an  old 
family  of  that  name,  who  lived  at  Llay  Hall.  In 
this  chapel  are  mural  monuments  to  William 
Maddocks,  1749 ; John  Maddocks,  1794 ; Thomas 
and  Eleanor  Hayman,  1810;  John  Hayman, 
1839 ; and  a Gothic  monument  to  John  Mad-' 
dock,  1837.  The  floor  rises  one  step  above  the 
aisle.  In  the  east  wall,  by  the  north  angle,  is  a 
canopied  single  pisoina.  The  windows  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  aisle. 

The  south-chancel  aisle  is  called  Trevor’s 
Chapel ; the  windows  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
aisle.  Beneath  the  east  window  is  a remarkable 
and  expensive  Italian  mural  monument  to  John 
Trevor,  of  Trevalyn  Hall,  date  1589.  There  are 
three  semicircular-headed  recesses;  the  central 
one  is  closed,  and  has  an  inscription  in  Welsh, 
stating  that  he  was  interred  by  his  son,  Sir 
Richard.  He  reclines  in  armour,  the  whole 
length  of  the  three  arohed  recesses  ; in  the  left- 
hand  recess  are  his  legs  and  boots,  and  in  the 
right-hand  recess  is  his  head  resting  on  his  arm 
raised  on  a cushion,  painted  life-like  ! There  is 
also  an  elaborate  monument  to  Sir  Richard 
Trevor,  containing  his  effigy  and  that  of  his  wife 
kneeling,  full  size,  date  1638;  and  a mural 
monument  to  Dame  Katherine  Trevor,  wife  of 
Sir  Richard,  and  five  daughters,  in  relief,  all 
kneeling  in  prayer,  date  1602.  There  are  also 
modern  marble  tablets  to  Julia  Boscawen,  1832, 
and  Thomas  Griffith,  of  Trevalyn  Hall,  1856; 
and  a Gothic  monument  to  the  wife  of  John 
Boydell,  1851.  At  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  is 
an  altar- tomb,  with  monumental  effigies  on  brass 
to  Christopher  Parkins,  curate  of  this  church! 
and  his  wife,  1843.  This  brass,  by  the  Messrs! 
Waller,  exhibits  a satisfactory  revival  of  the 
ancient  art  of  engraving  on  brass.  Beneath  the 
window  in  the  south  wall,  at  the  east  end,  is  a 
piscina  with  canopy  and  corbel-heads. 

The  two  chapels  are  separated  from  the  chancel 
and  aisles  by  carved  oak  screens,  with  open 
work,  and  crested  on  the  top. 

The  new  open  seats,  the  paving,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  paint  and  whitewash  from  the 
panelled  ceilings,  walls,  columns,  &c.,  in  the  year 
1867,  cost  2,7211.  The  whole  of  the  church  is 
lighted  by  coronm  with  candles,  there  being  no 
gas,  at  present,  laid  on  in  the  village. 

Of  the  exterior  of  the  church,  the  tower,  clear- 
story, aisles,  chancel,  chapels,  &o.,  are  all  em- 
battled. The  tower  has  a crocketed  pinnacle  at 
each  angle,  with  a central  pinnacle  between,  and 
between  each  pinnacle  the  statue  of  a Knight 
Templar,  eight  altogether.  In  a niche  on  one 
side  of  the  tower  is  a statue  of  Henry  VII. 
The  tower  is  well  proportioned,  and  the 
figures  harmonise  with  the  pinnacles,  so  much 
so,  that  at  a distance  they  appear  like  smaller 
pinnacles.  Beneath  the  embattlements  is  a 
cornice  and  band  with  quatrefoil  panels.  The 
belfry  windows  have  mullions,  transoms,  and 
foiled  tracery,  with  canopied  heads,  finials,  and 
crockets.  At  the  base  of  the  windows  is  a 
cornice.  About  midway  is  another  band,  with 
quatrefoil  panels.  The  buttresses  are  diagonal, 
with  niches  and  figures.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  an  earlier  date 
the  door  to  be  of  the  Decorated  character,  also  a 
buttress  and  window  on  the  north  side.  The 
gurgoyles  have  very  large  heads.  A consider, 
able  portion  of  the  tower  was  blown  down  about 
twenty-two  years  ago,  but  was  promptly  restored 
by  the  parishioners. 

The  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  surmounted  by 
a oross,  with  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  angles, 
and  beneath  the  east  window  is  a buttress,  with 
a small  door  adjacent.  The  cornices  of  the 
olearstory,  aisles,  &c.,  are  decorated  with  gro- 
tesque sculptures  and  paterrn.  The  buttresses 
of  the  aisles  are  canopied. 

The  church  is  surrounded  by  'an  extensive 
churchyard,  enclosed  by  a palisade.  There  are 
some  large  venerable  yew  trees.  One  yew  tree 
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often  alluded  to,  and  said  to  be  1,400  years  old, 
and  26  ft.  in  circumference,  still  remains.  On 
the  north  sideare  small  red-brick  buildings,  slated, 
and  a school  and  hospital,  founded  in  1725.  On 
the  south  side  are  school  buildings  in  the  Early 
English  style,  with  buttresses,  erected  in  memory 
of  the  late  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,”  an  ^earnest 
promoter  of  education.”  He  died  in  18/2. . 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  is  an 
eminence  called  the  Soft,  formerly  a British 
camp,  treble  trenched,  having  at  one  corner  a 
lofty  mount  or  keep. 

A natural  phenomenon,  petrifying  waters,  in 
the  parish  of  ‘Gresford,  is  spoken  of.  They  per- 
meate the  slopes  upon  the  western  side  of  the 
Alun,  for  the  length  of  half  a mile.  The  quality 
of  the  water  is  to  petrify  all  the  vegetable 
productions  it  flowB  over. 

Gresford  is  a remarkably  pleasing  village, 
worthy  of  a visit  independently  of  its  architec- 
tectural  attractions. 

W.  Pettit  Griffith,  F.S.A. 


JAPANESE  ART  AND  INDUSTRY. 

A small  but  unusually  interesting  collection  of 
old  Japanese  bronzes  is  now  in  course  of  arrange- 
ment at  South  Kensington.  They  are  lent  by 
Mons.  S.  Bing.  Many  of  the  objects  bear  signs 
of  a very  venerable  antiquity.  One  vase  is 
covered,  in  the  upper  part,  with  a pattern  that 
bears  a very  close  resemblance  to  Chinese  writing, 
although  whether  it  is  an  actual  inscription,  or 
only  a decorative  pattern,  we  are  as  yet  unable 
to  say.  A teapot  in  the  form  of  a goose,  and  a 
model  of  a goose  which  is  not  apparently  in- 
tended for  anything  but  ornament,  are  of  a very 
archaic  type.  An  oblong  brass  tray,  inlaid  with 
silver,  is  notable  for  the  delicacy  of  the  inlay 
work.  The  quaint,  varied,  and  elegant  forms  of 
the  vases,  tazzas,  toilet-bottles,  and  other  objects, 
are  worthy  of  attentive  study.  There  is  a bronze 
tortoise,  which  the  life-like  expression  of  tho 
head  and  limbs,  as  well  as  tho  aspect  of  the 
carapace,  seem  to  warrant  as  a facsimile  por- 
trait, but  which  draws  behind  it  a flowing  tail, 
more  resembling  the  skirt  of  a lady’s  dress  than 
anything  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  chelonian 
life,  or,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. There  is  a narrow  embossed  vase  in  black 
bronze  which  might  be  almost  thought  to  be  a 
fine  casting  in  iron.  This  should  be  compared 
with  the  beautiful  green  hue  of  a nondescript 
retort-like  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a distorted 
gourd,  which  looks  like  malachite  without,  the 
vcining,  but  which  is  really  bronze.  This  object, 
however,  is  said  to  be  Chinese.  Tho  various 
forms  of  incense-burners  also  deserve  attention, 
and  so  does  tho  curious  Kaya  porcelain,  exhibited 
by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Morton. 

Highly  interesting  as  this  small  collection  is, 
it  is  likely  to  be  outshone  by  a display  which  is 
in  course  of  preparation  for  the  Bethnal-green 
Museum.  This  includes  Japanese  objects  ot 
every  possible  kind,  and  will  not  only  illustrate 
the  arts  of  this  curious  people,  but  throw  much 
light  on  their  domestic,  social,  and  industrial 
habits.  Wo  understand  that  it  is  intended  to 
open  this  collection  to  the  public  in  January  next. 


after  the  removal  of  the  king’s  servants  from 
Blackfriars.  , 

I find  the  wardmote  inquest  of  St.  Dunstan  s 
presenting,  in  1609,  “ one  playhouse  in  the  same 
precincte  of  Whitefriars,  not  fittinge  there  to  be 
now  tolerable”  ; it  had,  in  fact,  very  likely  been 
the  scene  of  a terrible  acoident,  for  I find  in  the 
burial  register  of  St.  Dunstan  s entries  in  the 
year  1607,—“  Sept.  29.  Gerry,  out  of  the  play- 
house  in  the  ffryars,”  his  wife,  son,  and  three 
others  within  a fortnight,  and  as  the  plague  was 
not  then  raging,  but  the  playhouse  particularly 
mentioned ; and  that  in  1616  it  is  especially 
described  as  v the  raine  hath  made  its  way  ir>, 
and  if  it  be  not  repaired  it  must  soone  be  plucked 
downe,  or  it  will  fall,”  I think  we  have  con- 
clusive evidence  that  at  this  date  (1616)  the 
first  theatre  hereabouts, — the  Whitefriars,  had 
practically  oeased  to  exist. 

“ Salisbury  Court”  Theatre  was  erected  just 
previously  to  or  during  the  year  1629.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  soldiers  in  1649,  and  not  re- 
built till  1660,  when  it  became  known  as  the 
“ Dorset  Gardens.”  The  leasing  of  the  property 
by  the  Earl  of  Dorset  for  a term  of  sixty-one 
years,  and  for  9501.  paid  down  as  early  as  1629, 
appears  to  have  been  a very  complicated  aflair, 
and  the  Earl,  his  successor,  when  giving  evidence 
before  the  Great  Fire  Commissioners  of  1667  (as 
appears  by  the  original  documents  which  I have 
seen)  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it  an  illegal  tran- 
saction. The  same  property,  under  the  descrip, 
tion  of  “ Ye  Manor  of  Dorsett  House,  with  the 
appurtenances,  quitt  rents,  court  leets,  and  the 
great  barne,” — afterwards  the  playhouse,  was 
in  the  same  year  (5  Charles  I.)  sold  by  Earl 
Dorset  and  others  to  Sir  Henry  Compton  and 
Sir  John  Sackville  for  4,000Z.  The  new  theatre 
(designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren),  built  after 
the  Great  Fire,  and  opened  November,  1671,  was 
called  the  “ Duke’s  Theatre,”  from  the  Duke  of 
York’s  company  of  players  performing  there. 
A quarter  of  a century  later  the  company 
migrated  to  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, — the  Portugal- 
street  Playhouse,  and  subsequently  the  site  of 
the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court.  “ The  Duke’s 
Theatre,”  Dorset  Gardens,  was  eventually  pulled 
down  in  1709,  and  upon  its  site  Bince  1814  have 
existed  the  City  Gas  Works. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  in 
my  “ Memorials,”  p.  99,  I give  a copy  of  a,  very 
interesting  and  important  document  relating  to 
“Mr.  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  and  the  players  at 
the  Blackfriars,”  kindly  lent  to  me  by  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Carter,  of  Fleet-street,  for  publication. 

T.  C.  Noble. 


THE  WHITEFRIARS  THEATRES. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  add  a few  notes  to  the 
description  of  the  Whitefriars  Theatre  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder  of  the  13th  ult.  ? These 
notes  are  taken  from  my  “ Memorials  of  Temple 
Bar,  with  some  Account  of  Fleet-street  ” (pub- 
lished in  1869),  p.  98,  and  while  giving  a summary 
of  dates  connecting  the  history  of  the  White- 
friars and  Salisbury-court  Theatres,  they  added 
(at  the  time  of  publication)  new  and  unpublished 
items  of  interest  in  connexion  with  these  once 
popular  playhou§es. 

The  earliest  theatre  appears  to  have  been 
established  in  the  old  Monastery  Hall,  and  it 
may  be  a new  fact  to  many  of  your  readers  if  I 
add  that  the  reason  why  the  earlier  playhouses 
were  opened  within  the  monasteries  of  the  Black 
and  White  Friars  was  that  these  sanctuaries  were 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  who  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
time  have  been  opposed  to  theatrical  perform- 
ances within  the  City.  The  “ Whitefriars  ” must 
have  been  opened  shortly  after  that  at  Black- 
friars in  1576.  Mr.  Collier  says  it  was  fitted  up 
in  1586  and  taken  down  in  1613,  and  that  a survey 
of  1616  mentions  it  to  have  been  used  as  a play- 
house for  thirty  years;  while  Field’s  “Woman 
is  a Weathercock,”  acted  before  the  king  and 
privately  at  the  Whitefriars  (printed  1612)  was 
the  first,  or  one  of  the  .first,  plays  acted  there 


PROPOSED  STREET  IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
DURHAM. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Durham  Town 
Council,  held  on  Thursday,  the  11th  ult.,  at  the 
Town-hall,  Mr.  Wm.  Crozier,  C.E.,  the  engineer 
appointed  by  the  council,  read  a report  laying 
before  them  the  plans,  sections,  and  books  of 
reference  of  such  improvements  as  he  considered 
would  meet,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  require- 
ments for  the  largely-increased  traffic  in  the  city, 
more  especially  near  the  market-plaoe,  and  the 
streets  leading  to  it.  With  regard  to  borrowing 
powers,  he  said, — “Next,  as  to  the  financial 
means  at  the  disposal  of  your  Board  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  works.  I find  the  assessable 
yearly  value  within  your  district  is  40,410Z.,  and 
you  are  allowed  to  borrow  any  sum  or  sums  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  two  years’  assessable 
value,  or  80,8201.,  less  the  present  mortgages  on 
the  baths  and  washhouses  of  4,454Z.,  which  will 
make  the  extent  of  your  future  borrowing  powers, 
76,366Z.;the  repayment  of  the4,454Z.  can,  by  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  be  extended  to  forty 
years  from  the  present  date.  Not  knowing  the 
exact  amount  required  for  the  works,  I have  had 
a sinking-fund  account  prepared,  showing  at  per 
100Z.  borrowed  what  will  be  required  for  the  rates 
to  pay  interest,  and  create  a sinking-fund  to  pay 
off  all  in  sixty  years,  and  I find,  at  4 per  cent, 
per  annum,  it  will  take  a yearly  sura  for  each 
1.000Z.  of  44Z.  4s.  2d.,  and  at  4i  per  cent., 
4SZ.  9s.  2d. ; to  form  a sinking-fund  and  pay  inte- 
rest for  forty  years  on  the  mortgage  of  4.454Z., 
it  will  require  out  of  the  rates  yearly,  if  the 
interest  is  4 per  cent.,  225Z.  0s.  4d.,  and  if  4J 
per  cent.,  242Z.” 

Mr.  Crozier  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  present  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  improvements,  but  it  would  be  forth- 
coming shortly.  The  meeting  was  therefore  ad- 
journed to  allow  of  the  estimate  being  presented, 
and  also  to  give  the  members  time  to  consider 
the  report  and  plans. 


THE  REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE-MARKS.* 
You  are  all,  doubtless,  well  aware  that  the  Act 
which  establishes  a registry  of  trade-marks  does 
little  more  than  merely  decree  that  establishment. 

It  leaves  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  presumably  as 
the  principal  Commissioner  of  Patents,— since  it 
is  to  that  body  that  the  direction  of  tho  new 
system  has  been  entrusted,  — the  duty  of 
preparing  the  plan  on  which  registration  is  to  be 
carried  on.  It  is  so  obviously  important  that 
from  the  outset  the  system  should  work  smoothly 
and  efficiently,  that  I feel  sure  considerable  ad- 
vantages cannot  but  result,  if,  before  the  rules 
and  regulations  are  finally  decided  upon,  an 
opportunity  is  given  to  those  interested  in  the 
matter  of  expressing  their  views  and  pointing 
out  what  it  really  is  that  the  mercantile  com- 
munity requires.  That  even  the  minuter  details 
of  the  system  are  worth  thought  and  attention 
will  hardly,  I think,  be  denied,  inasmuch  as  on 
these  details  it  must  depend  whether  or  no  the 
object  of  all  legislation  on  the  subject  be  attained, 
the  securing  to  the  possessor  the  easy  and  un- 
interrupted use  of  his  property. 

It  must  seem  strange,  if  we  give  tho  matter  a 
moment’s  thought,  that  we,  the  greatest  trading 
nation  in  the  world,  have  been  so  far  behind  our 
neighbours  in  protecting  our  own  interests  in  such 
an  important  particular.  Not  only  have  America  , 
France,  and  Austria  for  some  time  extended  to 
their  manufacturers  an  advantage.we  have  never 
provided  for  our  own,  but  even  Spain  and  Turkey  t 
have,  at  least  in  theory,  done  what  we  have 
so  long  hesitated  to  do,  and,  by  establishing  a 
registry  of  trade-marks,  shown  themselves  more 
awake  to  the  true  interests  of  their  commerce 
than  we,  with  all  our  experience.  Even  Germany, 
who,  if  reports  are  true,  had  but  little  to  gain  by 
authorising  the  registration  of  English  marks, 
and  thus  checking  the  production  of  spurious 
goods  with  English  marks  upon  them,— has  been 
before  us,  and  has  anticipated  by  a year  the  pro- 
cess that  with  us  is  to  begin  on  the  1st  of 
January  next.  In  the  somewhat  kindred  subject 
of  Patent-law,  wo  took  a very  decided  lead  of  all 
other  nations,  and,  with  all  its  undoubted  imper- 
fections, wo  still  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
system  which  stands  unrivalled  by  that  of  any 
other  country.  With  regard  to  trade-marks,  we 
have  been  content  to  let  our  neighbours  get  a- 
head  of  us,  and  thereby  reap  for  themselves  an 
advantage  we,  as  the  first  commercial  nation  in 
tho  world,  ought  assuredly  to  have  been  the  first 
to  secure  for  our  own  interests.  This  being  so,  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others,  so  that  by  examination  and  comparison  of 
their  systems  we  may  frame  for  ourselves  one 
including  the  best  points  of  all. 

The  connexion  between  the  various  mono- 
polies—tho  word  is  used  in  no  invidious  sense- 
patent  right,  copyright,  and  the  right  to  use  a 
distinctive  symbol  for  purposes  of  trade,  has  now 
been  recognised  by  bringing  them— at  least 
those  portions  of  them  relating  to  manufacturing 
or  commercial  interests— under  one  and  the  same 
jurisdiction,  that  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents. J The  wisdom  of  this  step  is  obvious. 
The  details  of  the  systems  to  be  applied  in 
treating  and  recording  grants  of  patents,  and 
registrations  of  designs  and  trade  marks,  are 
almost  identical.  The  Patent  Office  has  now  been 
at  work  on  its  present  footing  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  on  the 
whole  its  work  has  been  done  well.  The  Designs 
Office  has  only  just  been  transferred  from  the 
rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  practice  of  that  office  will 


From  a paper  by  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  B.A.,  read 
at  the  Society  of  Arts.  . 

f Tho  registration  of  trade-marks  in  Turkey  seems,  at 
least  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  to  be  a mere  farce. 
Messrs.  Nowill  & Hons,  of  Sheffield,  havo  obligingly  fur- 
nished us  with  some  information  as  to  their  experience  in 
the  matter.  About  three  years  ago  (in  1872  or  1873)  they 
learned  from  their  correspondent  in  Constantinople  that 
goods  were  being  introduced  into  the  market  from  Ger- 
many, stamped  with  their  name  and  trade-mark,  and 
enclosed  in  wrappers  with  labels  almost  identical  with 
theirs,  the  “w”  in  “Nowill”  being  reversed  and  turned 
into  an  “ m,”  and  “Sheffield”  being  altered  to  Shem- 
field.”  Under  these  circumstances  Messrs.  Nowill  deter- 
mined to  avail  themselves  of  the  recent  Turkish  law,  and 
to  register  their  trade-mark  in  Turkey.  Thus,  however, 
proved  no  easy  task,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year  (1875)  that  they  succeeded,  alter  taking 
considerable  trouble,  and  spending  a large  sum  of  money. 
Having  got  so  far,  they  proceeded  to  take  action  against 
the  infringers,  but  the  result  was,  that  most  of  tho 
offenders  simply  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  summons 
of  the  court,  and  those  who  did  were  told  to  sell  out  m 
twenty-one  days,  and  not  to  do  so  any  more.  At  this 
juncture  Messrs.  Nowill  took  advantage  of  the  recent 
German  law,  and  by  registering  their  trade-marks  in  that 
country  were  enabled  to  get  at  the  original  offenders,  tho 
makers  of  the  counterfeit  wares. 

% The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  ofthe  R0II3,  and  the 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General. 
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be  as  soon  as  possible  assimilated  to  that  of  the 
department  to  which  it  has  been  annexed.  To 
ensure  an  efficient  administration  for  the  now 
Trade  Marks  Registration  Office,  it  will  merely 
be  necessary  to  take  the  Patent  Office  system  as 
a model,  and  adapt  it  by  a few  necessary  changes 
to  the  altered  conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Patent 
Office,  where  the  requisite  machinery  for  registra- 
tion is  already  provided,  is  the  proper  place  for 
the  registry  of  trade-marks,  and  that  the  framers 
of  the  recent  Act  were  in  this  respect  wiser  than 
those  who  prepared  the  former  Bills  dealing  with 
this  subject. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  and  one  therefore 
which  calls  for  at  least  a passing  notice,  that  this 
question  of  granting  to  individuals  certain  privi- 
leges or  monopolies  in  return  for  some  contribu- 
tion made  by  them  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge,  is  now,  in  various  forms,  widely 
attracting  public  notice,  and  that  it  has  assumed 
during  the  last  few  years  a wider  shape  than  it 
had  before  by  its  extension  beyond  the  bounds 
of  separate  nationalities.  The  question  of  inter- 
national copyright  every  now  and  then  raises  up 
a fresh  controversy,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  acrimonious,  till  it  exhausts  itself  for  the 
time.  A rather  longer  and  calmer  discussion 


It  is  not  a little  curious  that  this  wish  to 
prevent  the  public  from  being  imposed  on  by 
inferior  imitations  appears,  from  the  preamble 
of  the  Act  establishing  the  Cutlers’  Company,  to 
have  been  the  principal  reason  for  the  passing  of 
the  Aot,  and  as  Mr.  Hindmarch  said  in  his 
evidence  on  this  point,  “ the  provision  as . to 
marks  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  a restriction 
than  a right  conferred.” 


PORTSMOUTH  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Town  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Ports- 
mouth have  unanimously  resolved  to  apply  for 
power  to  borrow  the  sum  of  120,0001.  for  the 
purpose  of  street  and  other  improvements. 

At  a meeting  recently  held  a comprehensive 
report  and  estimate,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Greatorex,  the  borough  engineer,  was  brought 
up.  In  it  he  estimated  that  the  completion  of 
sewering,  road-making,  and  paving  of  all  the 
undedicated  streets  in  the  borough  would  cost 
92,0001. ; that  10,0001.  were  required  to  reimburse 
the  treasurer  for  moneys  already  expended  in 
similar  works,  constructing  the  new  esplanade, 
&c. ; and,  that  a further  sum  of  18,0001.  would 
be  expended  in  widening  streets,  making  new 


„ # roads  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications,  now 

than  usual  has  just  resulted  in  the  appointment  ije;ng  demolished,  and  constructing  another  out- 
of  a Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the  subject  fall  sewGr  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  all  its  bearings.  Patent-law  reform  was  one  during  the  last  ten  years  the  corporation  have 


of  the  questions  of  last  session,  and  only  the 
vigorous  and  united  opposition  of  all  the  inte- 
rests affected  prevented  the  passing  of  an  Act 
which  would  certainly  have  altered,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  the  existing  law.  The  important 
Patent  Congress  at  Vienna  in  1873 ; the  more 
recent  Conference  at  the  Hague, — these  and 
other  events  show  a very  widespread  wish  for 
the  adoption  of  some  scheme, — what  form  that 
soheme  should  take  is  yet  far  from  evident,— by 
whioh  protection  should  be  seoured  for  invention 
in  all  countries  alike  and  at  once.  Less  important 
indeed  than  these,  but  second  only  to  them  in 
importance,  comes  the  question  of  protection 
for  trade-marks. 

In  this  case,  as  with  the  other  monopolies  just 
mentioned,  it  is  only  the  consideration  of  a 
general  advantage  that  can  justify  a special 
privilege.  The  strongest  arguments  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  few  monopolies  still  existing  are 
based  upon  the  general  benefit  that  results  from 
their  use,  not  on  the  inherent  right — the  right  is, 
after  all,  but  a creation  of  the  law — of  the  indi. 
vidual  to  retain  for  his  private  benefit  what  he 
has  produced.  We  believe  that  the  protection  of 
inventions  fosters  and  encourages  industry, 
therefore  we  grant  to  the  inventor  a patent-right 
in  his  ideas ; we  argue  that  the  protection  of 
literary  and  artistic  property  aids  the  develop- 
ment of  our  literature  and  our  arts,  therefore  we 
grant  the  writer  or  the  artist  a copyright  in  his 
works;  so  experience  teachesus  that  by  giving  the 
trader  every  possible  assistance  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  business  he  has  established,  we  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  ooramerce.  Thus  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  the  individual  results  in  the  profit 
of  the  many,  and  it  is  only  this  beneficial  result 
that  justifies  the  restriction  on  general  liberty. 

There  is  indeed  this  great  difference  between 
the  monopoly  of  a trade-mark  and  that  of  patent 
right  or  copyright.  In  the  two  latter  cases  the 
recipient  of  the  privilege  gives  an  aotual  return 
for  it.  He  gives  to  the  public  an  invention  before 
unknown,  or  he  adds  something  to  the  literary  or 
artistic  possessions  of  the  country.  As  regards 
a trade-mark  the  return  is  less  direct.  Still  it  is 
none  the  less  real.  It  is  made  in  two  ways. 
First  it  enables  the  manufacturer  to  extend  and 
proteot  his  trade ; and,  secondly,  it  assists  the 
public  in  obtaining  the  precise  article  they 
require.  This  second  result  is  in  practice  the 
less  important  of  the  two,  because  there  never 
can  be  any  very  wide-spread  knowledge  among 
the  general  public  of  the  various  marks  used  on 
merchandise.  Even  in  tho  case  of  Hall-marks 
very  few  people  know  tho  meaning  of  the 
symbols  employed,  and  so  long  as  there  is  a 
mark  of  some  sort  on  their  purchases  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied.  Still  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  protection  in  the  use  of  a trade-mark, 
if  there  is  sufficient  legislative  protection  to 
guarantee  authenticity.  So  far  is  this  the  case,, 
that  it  was  for  long  a question  in  France,  before 
the  passing  of  the  latest  enactments  on  tho 
subject,  whether  the  use  of  a trade-mark  should 
not  be  compulsory,  the  manufacturer  being 
obliged  to  put  his  mark  on  all  his  productions. 
As  it  is,  under  the  French  law,  the  power  is 
reserved  (and  exercised)  of  ordering  such  a use 
in  such  cases  as  may  seem  necessary. 


expended  160,0001.  in  the  construction  of  sewers, 
and  ereotion  of  pumping  maohinery,  it  is  a pretty 
fair  proof  that  they  are  alive  to  the  interests  of 
the  community  under  their  charge,  and  that  they 
are  determined  to  make  the  borough,  including 
the  fashionable  district  of  Southsea,  more  at- 
tractive, and,  if  possible,  more  healthy,  although 
it  already  holds  an  enviable  place  in  the  Returns. 


COUNTY  COURTS. 

A very  important  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
recovering  debts  not  exceeding  501.  has  been 
made  by  the  Act  of  last  session  (3S  & 39  Vic., 
cap.  50),  called  “ An  Act  to  amend  tho  Act  re- 
lating to  the  County  Courts.”  It  will  result,  says 
the  City  Press,  in  a large  accession  of  business 
to  these  courts,  and  a great  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  to  the  suitors  generally.  For  the  creditor, 
by  proceeding  under  this  Act,  is  enabled  in  all 
cases  of  debt  (and  it  is  not  confined  to  trade- 
debts  only)  to  issue  a summons  calling  upon  the 
debtor  within  sixteen  days  to  state  whether  he 
intends  to  dispute  the  claim  or  not,  and  in 
default  of  his  so  doing,  the  creditor  is  to  be  at 
liberty  to  go  to  the  county  court  office  and  sign 
an  immediate  judgment  for  his  debt,  without  the 
inconvenience  of  attending  at  the  oourt  on  a 
crowded  court-day,  and  waiting  for  his  case  to 
be  called  on  and  heard.  This  latter  circumstance 
alone  has  prevented  many  tradesmen  from  using 
the  county  court  as  a vehicle  for  recovering 
their  unpaid  accounts.  The  order,  too,  for  pay- 
ment is  not  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  but  is  to  be  for  payment  forthwith,  or  at 
such  times  as  the  creditor  shall  consent  to  give. 
If  the  debtor  sends  a notice  of  defence,  then  a 
day  is  to  be  fixed  for  the  trial,  of  which  each 
party  is  to  have  six  days’  notice.  The  only  im- 
portant formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  proceeding  are, — first,  that  the 
summons  must  be  personally  served  on  the 
debtor,  or  be  proved  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the 
registrar  to  have  come  to  his  (the  debtor  s) 
knowledge,  or  that  he  wilfully  evades  service  ; 
and,  secondly,  if  the  debt  be  under  51.,  leave  of 
the  registrar  is  required  to  issue  the  summons, 
unless  such  debt  has  been  incurred  by  the  debtor 
in  the  way  of  his  trade,  profession,  or  calling, 
in  which  case  no  leave  is  necessary.  Hitherto 
one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  our  county 
court  system  has  been  the  necessity  for  the 
creditor’s  appearance  in  court  with  pi’oof  of  his 
debt  (often  obtained  at  great  inconvenience), 
when  he  knows  that  the  debtor  has  no  intention 
of  disputing  it;  and  not  unfrequently,  in  the 
absenoe  of  such  proof,  the  creditor  has  found 
himself  non-suited,  and  his  money,  time,  and 
trouble,  thrown  away.  The  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  2nd  of  November. 


ARE  BULGING  WALLS  TO  BE  REPAIRED 
BY  TENANT  ? 

PUTLEY  V.  COOPER. 

This  was  an  action  for  an  illegal  breach  of 
covenant  to  repair.  The  defendant  denied  the 
breach. 

The  plaintiff  was  a cooper  at  Bermondsey,  and 
was  the  original  lessee  of  certain  premises  in 
Seething-lane,  City,  and  the  defendant,  an 
eating-house  keeper,  held  the  premises  from  the 
plaintiff  under  a repairing  lease.  It  appears, 
from  the  Times  report,  that  the  premises  were 
more  than  200  years  old,  and  that  a consider- 
able amount  of  timber  had  been  used  in  their 
construction.  During  the  last  few  years  of  the 
defendant’s  term,  in  consequence,  as  it  was 
supposed,  of  the  decay  of  this  timber,  one  of 
the  brick  walls  of  the  building  had  bulged  con- 
siderably, and  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
the  wall  had  been  condemned,  and  had  since 
been  rebuilt  by  the  plaintiff  at  an  expense  of 
119J.  He  now  sought  to  recover  that  amount 
from  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  that  under 
the  covenant  to  repairs  in  his  lease  the  latter 
was  bound  to  have  made  the  wall  good. 

Baron  Bramwell,  in  summing  up,  asked  the  jurv 
whether  they  were  satisfied  that  the  defendant  had  not 
performed  his  covenant  to  maintain  the  house,  walls,  &c., 
in  good  and  tenantablo  repair  and  condition.  The  best 
direction  he  could  give  them  in  point  of  law  was  to  refer 
them  to  the  old  adage,  “ A stitch  in  time  saves  nine.” 
The  question  in  this  case  was  whether  tho  stitch  required 
was  one  that  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ought  to  have 
made.  If  a slate  or  a tile  came  off  the  roof  or  perished 
from  decay,  it  was  the  tenant’s  duty  to  replace  it,  and  auy 
damage  that  resulted  from  his  neglect  to  do  so  he  would 
be  bound  to  makegood.  But  if  a coat  were  sent  to  a 
tailor  to  repair,  and  it  could  be  repaired  by  darning  up  a 
hole,  the  tailor  was  not  bound  to  put  in  a new  sleeve.  It 
wa9  a remarkable  circumstance  that  the  defendant  had 
received  a notice  that  he  was  to  take  out  the  bulge  and  the 
defective  brickwork  on  each  side  of  the  bulge  and  to  re- 
build that  part  of  the  wall  in  cement, — that  was  to  say, 
that  he  was  to  make  a new  piece  of  wall.  Was  making  a 
new  piece  of  wall  in  that  way  a mere  matter  of  repair,  or 
was  it  not  rather  a reconstruction  of  tliebuilding  P It  had 
been  proved  that  this  bulge  had  been  the  work  of  yenrs,  and 
that  it  had  happened  gradually;  but  that  was  not  decisive 
against  the  landlord,  because  if  a stitch  in  time  of  an 
ordinary  description  could  have  saved  the  premises  it 
would  bo  for  the  tenant  to  have  put  in  that  stitch.  Tho 
evidence,  however,  appeared  to  him  to  show  that  the 
stitch  required  was  not  one  that  the  tenant  could  have 
been  called  upon  to  make,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
necessitated  the  practical  rebuilding  of  the  structure. 
The  question,  however,  was  one  for  the  jury,  who  must 
say  whether  in  this  particular  case  the  duty  of  taking  the 
necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  bulging  of  the  wall  lay  upon 
the  tenant  or  upon  the  landlord. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 


Haylioe’s  Patent  Solvent.  — We  Lave 
already  mentioned  this  solvent  for  l’emoving  oil 
paint,  oil,  varnish,  japan,  grease,  and  so  on,  from 
wood  and  stone,  without  injury  to  the  surface,  or 
to  the  brushes  used.  We  have  since  tried  its 
effect  on  an  old  door,  and  found  the  result  to  be 
as  promised. 


NEW  CEMETERIES. 

Cowley  St.  John  (Oxford).— The  foundation, 
stone  of  the  new  cemetery  church  of  Cowley 
St.  John  was  laid  on  the  1st  ult.  The  new 
cemetery  will  be  about  three  acres  in  extent. 
The  cemetery  church,  which  will  also  serve  as 
a chapel  of  ease  to  the  district,  is  being  erected 
as  a memorial  church  to  the  late  Archbishop 
Longley,  who  was  formerly  curate  of  Cowley, 
and  will  comprise  a chancel,  26  ft.  6 in.  loDg  by 
20  ft.  3 in.  broad,  and  rising  a height  of  51  ft. 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  on  the  east  gable;  a 
nave,  51  ft.  long  by  25  ft.  broad;  and  a porch, 
25  ft.  long  by  12  ft.  broad,  running  along  the 
west  end  of  the  nave,  but  divided  from  it  by 
open  arches,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  seated 
when  additional  sittings  are  required.  The  style 
of  architecture  adopted  is  Gothic  of  the  Early 
Decorated  period,  Handborough  stone  being 
used  for  the  walling,  with  Box  stone  dressings. 
The  roofs  will  be  of  pine  and  open,  except  the 
chancel,  which  will  be  boardedon  the  underside  of 
the  rafters,  forming  thus  a polygonal  barrel 
roof,  with  moulded  ribs  at  intervals  dividing  the 
boarding  in  panels,  the  whole  being  covered  in 
with  red  tiles  and  ornamental  red  ridge  cresting. 
The  fittings  of  the  church  will  be  of  a some- 
what costly  nature.  The  remaining  buildings 
to  be  erected  will  comprise  a porter’s  lodge, 
with  Nonconformists’  Chapel.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Castle,  builder, 
of  Cowley -road,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A. 
Mardon  Mowbray,  architect. 

Mold. — For  some  time  past  the  Burial  Board 
at  Mold  have  been  engaged  in  the  selection  of 
plans  for  two  mortuary  chapels,  lodge,  and 
entrance-gates  for  the  Mold  new  cemetery, 
they  having  advertised  for  designs  to  be  sent 
in  to  them  by  a specified  date;  in  response 
to  whioh,  designs  were  submitted  by  three 
architects  from  Mold,  Chester,  and  Denbigh 
respectively,  all  of  which  wore  anonymously 
sent.  The  Board  having  given  them  a most 
cordial  consideration,  accepted  the  design  of  Mr. 
i J.  Humphrey  Jones,  architect,  Mold.  The  two 
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chapels  are  combined,  having  separate  entrances, 
the  one  for  the  Church  of  England,  the  other 
for  the  Nonconformists.  Each  chapel  will  con- 
tain an  area  30  ft.  3 in.  by  18  ft.  3 in.,  and  is 
calculated  to  seat  ninety- three  persons,  with  a 
vestry  accessible  to  the  reading-desk  by  the 
sides.  A tower  30  ft.  high  is  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  northern  side,  in  which  is  placed 
the  bell,  surmounted  by  a spire  24  ft.  in  height. 
The  Btyle  is  Gothic,  the  materials  to  be  used 
being  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  area  of 
the  cemetery  ground  is  3a.  2r.  2p.  17£  yds.  The 
contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Hugh  Hughes, 
builder,  Maesydu,  Mold. 


AN  ELECTION  BY  THE  BRENTFORD 
LOCAL  BOARD. 

Sir, — Knowing  your  readiness  to  expose  job- 
bery of  any  kind,  may  I call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Brentford  Local  Board,  after 
going  through  the  farce  of  issuing  advertise- 
ments inviting  applications  for  the  office  of  their 
surveyor,  receiving  about  Beventy  replies,  and 
selecting  some  six  or  seven  surveyors  to  attend 
their  Board  meeting,  have  ended  by  electing  one 
of  their  own  body, — a gentleman  who  at  that 
time  had  not  even  resigned  his  seat  as  a member  ? 

As  one  of  the  candidates,  who  was  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expenses  of  printing  testimonials, 
canvassing,  &c.,  believing  the  election  would  be 
an  open  one,  I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  express 
my  disgust  with  the  entire  proceedings.  I 
send  a copy  of  the  Middlesex  County  Times,  con- 
taining the  account  of  the  affair,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  member  of  the  Board  above 
alluded  to  was  actually  elected  and  attended  the 
Board  as  the  surveyor,  and  received  instructions 
to  proceed  with  certain  works  required  to  be 
done,  before  sending  in  his  resignation. 

Probably  it  is  hopeless  for  outsiders  to  expect 
much  fairness  of  treatment  from  Local  Boards, 
composed,  as  these  usually  are,  of  the  smaller 
tradesmen  of  the  district,  when  the  interests  of 
one  of  their  members  are  in  question. 

I have  no  objection  to  offer  to  the  Brentford 
Local  Board  making  one  of  their  own  members 
their  surveyor,  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so.  They 
have  the  right  to  elect  whom  they  choose,  but  I 
do  most  strongly  object  to  their  wasting  the 
time  and  money  of  other  people  by  going  through 
the  farce  of  an  “ election  ” when  any  disinterested 
person  reading  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
whole  matter  from  beginning  to  end  was  “ cut 
and  dried.” 

The  publication  of  this  letter  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  intending  applicants  in  the  event  of  a 
future  surveyor  being  required  for  Brentford. 

One  of  the  Humbugged. 

*#*  We  fully  agree  with  our  correspondent. 
Those  who  wasted  their  time  and  money  in  re- 
plying to  the  advertisement  have  good  reason 
to  consider  the  affair  little  elBe  than  a swindle. 


A FESTIVAL  IN  THE  POTTERIES. 

The  workpeople  employed  at  the  earthenwaro 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Edge,  Malkin,  & Co., 
were  entertained  by  their  employers  on  the 
16th  ult.  Mr.  Joseph  Edge,  the  senior  partner, 
presided.  The  company  partook  together  of  an 
excellent  knife-and-fork  tea,  after  which  a life- 
sized  portrait  of  himself  in  oil  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Edge  by  his  workpeople.  Mr.  W.  Steele, 
principal  clerk,  introduced  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeding in  a speech  in  which  he  spoke  very 
warmly  of  Mr.  Edge’s  character  as  an  employer 
and  a citizen,  and  congratulated  all  present  on 
the  excellent  feeling  existing  between  the  em- 
ployers and  employed  at  the  Newport  Works. 
Mr.  Steele  was  followed  by  Mr.  Whitehall,  who 
read  a copy  of  an  address,  which  had  been 
illuminated  by  Mr.  RyleB,  of  Congleton,  the 
painter  of  the  portrait.  In  this  address  the 
workpeople  assured  Mr.  Edge  that  they  presented 
to  him  his  portrait  as  an  expression  of  their 
sincere  respect  and  esteem  for  him  as  an  em- 
ployer, and  in  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  he  had  at  all  time9  manifested 
towards  them.  The  address  also  referred  to 
Mr.  Edge’s  long  life  of  public  usefulness. 
Mr.  Edge  said  he  thanked  sincerely  and  heartily 
all  who  had  been  concerned  in  this  presentation. 
After  an  account  of  the  various  changes  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  the  firm, 
Mr.  Edge  introduced  Miss  Meteyard,  who 
referred  first  of  all  to  the  honourable  position 
which  Mr.  Edge  occupied  in  the  Staffordshire 


Potteries.  She  then  spoke  of  the  manner  in 
which  purely  literary  pursuits  had  gradually  led 
her  to  take  a lively  interest  in  potters  and  their 
beautiful  art.  In  continuation  Miss  Meteyard 
said: — “During  the  last  twenty  years  English 
pottery  has  in  all  its  branches  been  so  wonder- 
fully improved  as  to  lead  to  a most  suooessful 
competition  with  the  production  of  other  nations. 
Weave  beating  the  French  in  their  own  fields, 
and  exporting  into  districts  whence,  not  so  long 
ago,  we  were  glad  to  derive  supplies  of  a far 
inferior  character.  But  this  success  must  not 
make  us  vainglorious.  We  have  much  to  do  and 
learn  before  we  reach  the  perfection  of  the  potters 
of  antiquity.  Oar  bodies  are  far  superior  in 
every  sense  to  theirs,  but  in  the  relation  to  form 
and  in  the  application  of  ornament  we  have  much 
yet  to  learn  and  practically  adopt.  Our  com- 
parative backwardness  in  artistic  taste  is,  speak- 
ing nationally,  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  deficiency 
is  not,  perhaps  due  to  the  lack  of  a real  apprecia- 
tion of  its  advantages.  Taste  will  increase  as 
the  qualities  and  conditions  of  instruction 
approach  a higher  standard,  and  our  ultimate 
attainments  in  art  may  be  none  the  less  distin- 
guished because  progress  has  been  slow.” 


CAMBRIDGE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

AN  ANCIENT  TOMB  IN  ALGERIA. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society  on  the  8th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark 
presented  and  described  a model  of  the  Medrasen, 
a circular  tomb,  60  ft.  in  height  by  193  ft.  in 
diameter,  situated  in  Algeria,  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Constantine.  The  base  is  18  ft.  high, 
and  from  it  rise  sixty  engaged  columns  with- 
out bases,  and  with  plain  capitals,  support- 
ing a massive  cornice,  which  consists  of  a 
fillet  and  cavetto  moulding  repeated  twice,  of 
which  the  second  half  projects  considerably 
beyond  the  first.  Above  this  rises  a trunoated 
cone,  consisting  of  twenty. three  steps,  each 
2ft.  high  by  3 ft.  broad;  on  the  summit  is 
a circular  platform,  37  ft.  in  diameter,  having  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  the  motive  for  which  has 
given  rise  to  controversy.  The  latest  opinion 
respecting  the  name  is  that  it  is  the  plural  of 
Madres,  a mythical  ancestor  of  the  tribes  of  that 
part  of  Africa  from  whom  Masinista  claimed 
descent.  If  this  be  so,  the  legend  that  the 
Medrasen  is  a royal  tomb  may  be  true,  the  plural 
number  indicating  that  several  persons  were 
there  interred.  The  union  of  the  Classic  columns 
and  cornice  with  the  barbaric  design  of  the  trun- 
cated cone  appears  to  indicate  an  artist  familiar 
with  Roman  work,  so  that  no  very  remote  date 
can  be  assigned  to  this  interesting  monument. 

At  a general  meeting  held  on  the  22nd  ult., 
a paper,  by  Professor  Palmer,  was  read  in  illus- 
tration of  the  “ hook ” as  a symbol  of  rule  in  the 
right  hand  of  the  figure  of  Rameses  III.,  now  in 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The  Professor  ex- 
hibited  and  presented  a specimen  which  he  de- 
scribed as  the  melijdn  or  camel-stick  of  the 
desert  Arabs,  and  variously  used  as  a goad,  or  a 
whip,  or  to  hold  the  halter,  or  to  gather  prickly 
herbs  of  which  the  camel  is  fond,  and  to  hand 
tho  least  such  provender.  Serving  as  it  does  so 
many  different  purposes  connected  with  the 
driving,  &c.,  of  the  camel,  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a fitting  emblem  of  the  possession  of  these 
animals.  But  as  in  the  desert  all  power,  wealth, 
and  authority  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
camels  possessed,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  in- 
strument became  a symbol  of  royalty.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  sceptre, 
and  is  sculptured  in  Assyrian  as  well  as  Egyptian 
monuments.  Thus  held  in  the  right  hand  and 
representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Desert,  bis 
happily  balanced  by  the  three-thonged  horse- 
whip held  in  the  left,  and  symbolic  of  wealth  and 
dominion  over  man  and  beast  in  cities. 


THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE 

Sir,— The  writer  of  the  letter  signed  “The  Clerk  of 
Works,"  which  was  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Builder,  in  reply  to  one  of  mine  which  appeared  in  (he 
same  journal  the  previous  week,  stating  that  the  trunk  of 
the  old  tree  in  tho  Inner  Temple-gardens  spoken  of  by  me 
has  been  removed,  is  entirely  mistaken.  I visited  the 
Temple-gardens  last  Saturday  to  see  whether  the  tree 
trunk  had  been  removed  or  not,  and  found  it  in  its  original 
position,  and  precisely  in  the  condition  I havo  described 
it.  There  is  no  building  going  on  in  its  immediate  locality. 
I was  fully  aware  of  the  existence  of  another  curious  tree 
(the  one  referred  to  by  “ The  Clerk  of  Works”)  in  the 
Temple-garden*,  which  he  states  has  been  taken  down. 
Had  he  read  my  letter  carefully,  he  would  at  once  have 
seen  that  the  tree  I have  mentioned  is  in  a ditlerent  part 
of  the  gardens  altogether,  and  of  another  kind  to  the  one 
of  which  he  speaks.  Nathaxiel  Wateeall. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Margate. — A stained  glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  parish 
church,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  T. 
Hatfeild,  of  Hartsdown.  It  is  a two-light 
window, — one  light  representing  the  Ascension 
of  Christ,  and  the  other  the  Old  Testament  type  of 
it,  viz.,  the  Ascension  of  Elijah.  It  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & 
Westlake. 

Fairford. — Messrs.  Lavers,  Barraud,  & West- 
lake  have  lately  been  engaged  in  restoring  several 
of  the  ancient  stained-glass  windows  on  the  south 
side  of  this  ohurcb,  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Dynevor.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  pre- 
serving their  originality.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the 
case  of  a few  of  the  lights  especially,  if  some 
means  are  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  glass  must 
drop  out  piecemeal  at  no  very  distant  date,  as  the 
leads  are  fast  becoming  completely  rotten,  and 
the  windows  are  very  far  short  of  beidg  weather- 
proof. 

Nantwich. — Special  services  were  held  on  the 
Ilth  ult.  at  Nantwich  parish  church,  on  the 
completion  of  the  west  window,  lately  filled  with 
stained  glass  in  memory  of  the  late  rector,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Chater.  The  window  was  designed 
by  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  the  style  being  pretty 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  original  west 
window,  whioh  dates  back  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  tracery  is  flowing, 
the  stonework  having  been  carried  out  by  Mr.W. 
Haswell,  of  Chester,  at  a cost  of  250L,  while  the 
stained  glass  is  being  supplied  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
& Bell,  at  a C09t  of  800Z.  The  subject,  which  is 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  Middle  Pointed 
period,  is  that  of  “Christ  Present  in  His 
Temple,”  and  the  illustrations  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  light  represent  (1)  The  Presentation 
in  the  Temple ; (2)  The  Cleansing  of  the 
Temple;  (3)  Christ  watching  those  who  brought 
their  Offerings  for  the  Service  of  the  Temple  ; 
and  (4)  Christ  receiving  the  Worship  of  Children 
in  the  Temple. 

Tewkesbury. — Two  windows  by  Messrs. Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne  have  just  been  placed  in  Trinity 
Church,  Tewkesbury,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Misses  Ann  and  Elizabeth  Mines.  The  one  on 
the  south  side  represents  our  Redeemer  giving 
the  Blind  Man  his  sight,  and  the  one  on  the  north 
side  represents  our  Saviour  standing  on  tho  top 
of  a hill  with  his  disciples  beneath  him. 

Whittington. — A stained-glass  window  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Hyld  Holden  has  just 
been  completed  at  Whittington  Church,  Wor- 
cestershire. Tho  window  is  of  lancet  form,  and 
the  design  adopted  consists  of  subjects  in  medal- 
lion upon  a groundwork  of  grisaille,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a border  of  richly-coloured  glass. 
The  illustrations  in  this  case  are — Our  Lord 
blessing  little  children,  and  setting  a little  child 
before  the  disciples  as  an  example  of  humility. 
The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Wailes,  Son,&  Strang, 
ofNewcastle-on-Tyne. 

Castlecauljield. — A stained-glass  window,  by 
Ward  & Hughes,  has  just  been  erected  in  Castle- 
caulfield  Chnrch,  county  Tyrone,  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Robert  Evans,  of  Dungannon,  in  memory  of 
Eleanor,  his  wife.  The  window  consists  of  three 
lights,  on  the  centre  of  which  is  represented  the 
offering  up  of  Isaac.  The  side-lights  represent 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  tho 
raising  of  Jairus’s  daughter. 

Hastings.— The  east  window  of  Christ  Church, 
Hastings,  was  unveiled  on  the  21st  ult.  The 
subject  is  “The  Heavenly  Court,”  and  the  work 
is  by  Messrs.  Hardman.  Tho  cost  will  be  little 
short  of  600L  The  eacrarium  of  the  church  i3 
being  decorated  by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler. 

Norvjich. — A stained-glass  window  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  we6t  end  of  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  per  Mountergate,  Norwich.  The  sub- 
ject is  our  Saviour  blessing  little  children.  The 
window,  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  & J.  King,  con- 
tains twenty  figures.  It  is  the  gift  of  Alderman 
John  Underwood,  in  memory  of  his  sister,  the 
late  Mrs.  Gaze. 


BUILDING  IN  STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

. Sir,— I have  observed  one  or  two  paragraphs  in  tho 
Builder  relative  to  the  houses  being  erected  in  Defue- 
road,  Stoke  Newington.  In  order  that  you  may  not  think 
the  district  surveyor  was  asleep,  I forward  you  (for  your 
private  information)  a copy  of  a letter  I addressed  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  reply  to  one  from  them 
asking  me  for  a report.  As  far  as  the  siftings  go,  they 
are  used  in  such  a very  small  quantity  in  the  brick  mortar 
that  I think  they  are  infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
plaster  mortar,  in  which  the  siftings  are  used  in  a much 
larger  proportion.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 


Dec.  4,  1875.] 
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FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  AKT. 

The  students’  drawings  for  the  year  have 
been  exhibited,  as  usual,  at  43,  Queen’s-square, 
and  the  collection  was  fairly  up  to  the  standard. 

Miss  Susan  Ruth  Canton  had  the  National  Gold 
Medal  for  original  design  for  a spandrel, 
modelled  (the  design  of  which  is  open  to 
criticism)  ; the  first  Princess  of  Wales  Scholar, 
ship  (value  251.)  ; three  Third-grade  Prizes  for  a 
copy  from  the  antique  “ Juno,”  modelled  ; 
and  Vacation  Prize  for  artist’s  “ materials  ” or 
sketches. 

Miss  E- 1.  Hancock  had  the  Queen’s  Gold  Medal 
for  a group  of  flowers  in  oil,  from  nature  (very 
charmingly  painted)  ; National  Bronze  Medal 
for  a group  of  flowers  in  oil,  from  nature  ; three 
Third. grade  Prizes  for  sketches  from  nature 
(landscape)  ; and  Vacation  Prize  for  sketches 
from  nature. 

Miss  Alice  Hanslip  had  the  Queen’s  Scholar, 
ship  (value  301.),  for  Becond  year;  National 
Bronze  Medal  for  studies  of  anatomy,  and  other 
prizes,  including  the  second  prize  given  by  Mr. 
F.  Bennook,  for  a study  from  the  life  in 
oostume. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hamilton,  the  National  Silver 
Medal. 

Miss  Emily  Austin,  the  National  Bronze  Medal. 

Miss  Jessie  Rosina  Corcoran,  the  National 
Bronze  Medal  for  a set  of  very  good  studies 
from  nature. 

Miss  A.  M.  Marshall,  the  National  Bronze 
Medal  for  some  clever  modelling. 

Miss  Florence  Reason,  the  Gilchrist  Scholar- 
ship  (501.),  competed  for  only  by  students  under 
twenty  years  of  age. 

A large  number  of  other  pupils  also  obtained 
prizes  ; and  Miss  Gann  feels  quite  satisfied. 


BUILDING  ON  BONES. 

Our  article  on  " Suburban  Buildings  ” in 
Hackney  District  has  been  extensively  quoted 
and  commented  upon  by  the  metropolitan  and 
local  press  circulating  in  East  London.  In 
several  instances  our  statements  have  been 
corroborated.  We  append  two  or  three  extracts 
from  the  pages  of  papers  published  in  the 
district  noticed.  The  Eastern  Post,  under  the 
heading  of  “ The  Dead  and  the  Living,”  says: — 

“ The  Builder  of  last  week  relates  the  result  of  a visit 
to  ‘ some  newly-ereoted  ambitious  three  - story  genteel 
houses’  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria-park.  After 
describing  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  of  the  houses 
was  robbed  of  the  natural  soil,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  most  filthy  composite  matter  was  shot  down  into 
the  holes,  and  amongst  it  were  human  remains  supposed 
to  have  been  carted  from  some  of  the  dug-out  yards  of 
condemned  City  churohes.  The  prominence  which  other 
journals  have  since  given  to  this  revelation  indicates  the 
prevalence  of  a belief  that  such  a proceeding  is  unusual, 
if  not  unique.  That  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  we 
recently  saw  large  heaps  of  earth  in  which  were  mingled 
human  bones,  oolllu-haudles,  and  fragments  of  collins, 
which  had  been  shot  close  to  some  new  buildings  in 
Bromley.  The  inquiries  which  we  made  at  the  time  were 
answered  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  the  idea  that  such 
matter  was  regarded  rather  as  an  acquisition  than  other- 
wise by  the  builder,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  used  iu  the 
case  in  question  for  garden  mould.  AVell  might  Hamlet 
say,  ‘To  what  base  uses  may  we  come,’  since  the  aBhes 
perchance  of  the  noble  dead  come  to  be  so  lightly  re- 
arded  as  to  bo  mingled  with  dust-hole  collections  in  any 
eap,  where  the  enterprising  builder  chalks  up,  ‘Rubbish 
may  be  shot  here.’  " 

The  Hackney  Express  writes  : — 

“A  very  capital  article  appears  in  last  Saturday's 
Builder,  ou  Suburban  Dwellings  in  the  Parish  of 
Hackney.  The  writer  sketches  with  much  force  and 
vigour  the  characteristics  of  the  open  spaces  of  the  dis- 
trict, the  prevalence  of  the  ‘shoot’  system,  the  nature 
of  public  sewers  and  private  house-drains,  the  death- 
dealing  work  of  the  speculative  builder,  and  finally  a few 
remarks  about  the  parish  itself  and  its  rulers.  We  would 
gladly  reproduce  the  article  in  our  columns  this  week  did 
space  permit,  especially  a3  it  is  written  on  the  exact  lines 
on  which  the  same  subject  has  been  so  often  discussed  in 
this  journal.” 

The  writer  of  “ Our  Local  Flaneur,”  in  the 
Hackney  Gazette,  in  quoting  our  article  in  extenso 
says : — 

“ I need  not  apologise  to  my  readers  if  I,  for  once  in  the 
way,  yield  place  to  a larger  ‘ Flaneur  ’ than  myself,  and 
give  his  experience  and  opinions  on  the  one  great 
absorbing  subject  to  which  attention  has  been  so  frequently 
drawn  in  this  column,— a subject  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  utmost  anxiety  amongst  my  readers,  professionally 
and  unprofossionally,— to  wit,  our  horrid  Fever  Haunts. 
It  will  be  seen  that  my  friend  of  the  Builder  has  done  his 
spiriting  well  and  forcibly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
a little  more  efficacious  than  oor  own  in  awakening  the 
slumbering  authorities  to  a senso  of  their  responsi- 
bilities.” 

We  hope  our  article  may  have  the  effeot 
intended,  and  if  the  local  press  continue  to  do 
its  duty,  we  have  little  doubt  a reform  will  soon 
be  visible. 

The  Sanitary  Record  says, — “ FreBh  com- 
plaints have  just  been  made  in  our  contem- 


poraries of  the  digging  gravel  and  sand  from  the 
sites  of  intended  houses,  and  filling  up  the  holes 
with  refuse  of  the  most  abominable  kind.  One 
of  the  latest  has  just  appeared  in  the  Builder, 
and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  on  the  borders  of 
Yiotoria  Park,  or  rather  in  a space  of  ground 
which  is  situated  between  two  divisions  of  the 
park.  The  ground  was  dug  out,  and  the  gravel 
and  sand  removed  to  a depth  of  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft. 
where  the  houses  were  to  be  built,  and  to  a much 
greater  depth  for  the  roadways,  and  the  holes 
then  filled  up  with  filthy  refuse,  including  human 
bones.  The  writer  suggested  that  these  came 
from  some  condemned  City  churchyard,  but  we 
are  unable  to  affirm  or  object  to  his  supposition, 
in  consequence  of  the  houses  having  been  built 
Borne  short  time  since.  We  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  this  shameful  state  of  things, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so  till  these  deposits  are 
discontinued.  The  matter  is  aggravated  in  this 
particular  case  by  the  unusual  depth  and  extent  of 
the  excavations  and  subsequent  deposits,  as  well 
as  by  the  houses  having  a * most  respectable  and 
genteel  ’ appearance,  and  being  known  to  be 
situated  on  a gravelly  soil,  so  that  occupiers  and 
intending  purchasers  would  scarcely  think  of 
making  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  sub- 
soil,” 


AN  INDECOROUS  CIRCULAR. 

Mr.  Henry  Baker,  with  his  compliments, 
enoloses  a circular  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
him  as  a subscriber  to  the  fund  in  aid  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  late  W.  H.  Knight, 
and  which  he  thinks  is  deserving  of  severe  cen- 
sure, looking  to  the  scandalous  facetiousness  of 
the  mention  of  “ the  other  officer,”  and  the  name 
last  on  the  list,  quite  unintelligible  to  those  not 
in  the  distinguished  company  of  officers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


The  circular  commences  thus  : — 

Sir  James  Macnaghten,  Hogg,  K.C.B., 

M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Board £5  6 0 

The  Officers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 

of  Works  39  9 0 

The  other  officer 0 0 0 

The  last  two  names  in  the  list  stand  thus, — 

W.  Williams  £0  10  0 

T.  E.  Knightley  0 0 0 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Henry  Baker  in 
the  opinion  he  has  expressed.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  subscription 
in  question,  but  the  grave  impropriety  of  the 
proceeding  under  any  oircumstances  is  obvious, 
and  if  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  might  form  a 
precedent  with  very  evil  consequences. 

The  letter  with  which  the  list  is  forwarded  is 
dated  from  the  “ Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,” 
and  signed  “ F.  W.  Goddard.” 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Arbirlot. — At  a meeting  of  the  Arbirlot  School 
Board,  on  the  20th  ult.,  alternative  plans  of  a 
schoolhouse  were  submitted  by  Messrs.  Aiken- 
head  and  Mason,  architects.  The  first  was  a 
plain  unpretending  structure  of  one  Btory,  having 
four  rooms  on  the  ground  flat,  with  two  small 
bedrooms  under  the  slates.  The  second  was 
more  elevated,  having  kitchen,  parlour,  and 
dining-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  bed. 
rooms  on  the  upper.  The  second  design  was 
adopted. 

Shelf. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Shelf 
School  Board,  on  the  18th  ult.,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  a plot  of 
land  in  Shelf  Hall-lane,  near  Longrow,  which 
had  been  favourably  reported  on  by  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Jackson  & Fox,  of  Halifax,  as  an 
eligible  site  for  a new  infants’  school. 

Tadley. — At  a meeting  of  the  Wootton  and 
Tadley  United  School  District  Board,  on  the  17th 
ult.,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a committee  to 
consult  with  Mr.  Moore,  of  Basingstoke,  as  to 
the  erection  of  the  Tadley  School,  subject  to 
some  modifications  of  his  designs. 

Great  Sampford. — New  Board  schools  are  about 
to  be  erected  at  Great  Sampford,  from  plans  by 
Mr.  Pertwee,  architect,  Chelmsford.  Provision 
is  to  be  made  for  120  children.  Mr.  Geo.  Wiffin, 
of  Saffron  Walden,  is  the  builder,  the  contract 
price  being  6301. 

Heage. — At  a meeting  of  the  Heage  School 
Board,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Messrs. Wilson  & Masters, 
of  Sheffield,  were  appointed  architects  to  the 
Board.  It  is  proposed  to  ereot  two  schools. 

Auchterarder.—  On  the  16th  ult.  new  Board 
schools  at  Auchterarder  were  formally  opened. 
The  building,  which  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style, 


consists  of  two  large  and  one  small  class-room, 
together  capable  of  holding  250  pupils, —the 
boys  and  girls  having  separate  departments. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Stirling.  The 
cost  was  about  2,000 1. 

Great  Totham. — The  Great  Totham  School 
Board  have  entered  into  a contract  with  Mr. 
John  King,  builder,  of  Halstead,  in  the  sum  of 
985Z.,  for  the  erection  of  their  school  buildings  in 
accordance  with  plans  by  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee, 
of  Chelmsford.  Accommodation  is  to  be  provided 
for  150  children,  with  teacher’s  residence,  and' 
offices. 


VACANT  DISTRICT  SURVEYORSHIPS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  Friday,  the  26th  ult.,  the  following 
recommendation  came  up  from  the  Building  Act 
Committee,  viz. : — 

“ That  the  District  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal- 
green,  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Stevens, 
be  divided  into  two  districts,  to  be  designated 
Bethnal-green  East  and  Bethnal-green  West,  and 
that  Cambridge-road  do  form  the  line  of 
boundary  between  such  districts.” 

This  recommendation  gave  rise  to  a long  discussion,  in 
the  course  of  which  it  was  contended  that  the  proposed 
two  districts  were  unequally  divided  in  regard  to  the 
income  likely  to  be  derived  from  each,  the  western 
division  being  estimated  as  worth  550 1.  per  annum,  and 
tho  eastern  division  at  260/.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
districts  should  be  so  apportioned  as  to  allow  400/.  to 
each  surveyor,  and  an  amendment  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  back  to  the  Committee  for  consideration  and 
reportwas proposed.  It  was  urged  by  those  who  supported 
the  amendment  that  the  Board  should  make  the  surveyor- 
ships,  as  far  as  possible,  equal  in  value,  and  fairly 
lucrative,  so  that  professional  men  of  ability  and  integrity 
would  be  induced  to  compete  for  the  appointments.  A 
district  surveyor  was  expected  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  person,  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
have  a local  office,  the  expense  of  which  was  about 
100Z.  per  annum,  so  that  if  the  gross  income  of  a 
district  was  only  250Z.,  no  man  of  professional  standing 
and  repute  would  seek  for  the  appointment.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  the  figures  quoted 
were  not  reliable,  and  that  the  income  of  the  eastern 
division  would  be  much  larger  than  stated,  especially 
in  a year  or  two  to  come.  Incidentally  it  was  remarked 
that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  not  getting  men  of  pro- 
fessional standing  to  fill  the  appointments ; architects 
were  only  too  eager  to  obtain  surveyorships  under  the 
Board,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  candidates 
presenting  themselves  whenever  a vacancy  occurred.  It 
was  further  remarked  by  Mr.  Selway  (chairman  of  the 
Building  Act  Committee)  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  that 
it  would  be  the  best  olan  not  to  split  up  tho  larger  and 
more  valuable  distvicts  as  tho  surveyorships  became 
vacant,  but  to  retain  them  as  they  are,  and  promote  to 
them  the  most  deserving  of  the  surveyors  who  had  served 
perhaps  for  many  years  in  smaller  and  less  lucrative 
districts.  The  amendment  to  refer  back  was  negatived 
by  23  to  14,  and  the  committee's  recommendation  was 
adopted.  It  was  then  resolved  that  the  usual  course 
be  taken  for  filling  up  tho  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Dis- 
trict Surveyor  for  tho  above-mentioned  two  districts,  and 
that  the  Board  do  proceed  to  the  elections  ou  Friday  next, 
the  10th  inst.  


TIMBER. 

Sik,— Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  kindly  give  me 
the  name  and  address  of  the  gentleman  who  patented, 
some  lew  years  ago,  a process  for  preventing  timber  from 
shrinking  after  drying,  by  steeping  it  in  a solution  of 
borax.  It  was,  I believe,  an  American  invention,  but 
patented  in  England.  Oak. 


THE  POWERS  OF  LOCAL  BOARDS. 

In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Qceen’s  Bench 
Division,  on  the  lath  ult.  (before  tho  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Justices  Mellor  and  Quain),  tho  case 
ex  parte  Dalton-in-Furness  District  Local  Board  o. 
Tho  Justices  of  the  Petty  Sessional  Division  of  Lons- 
dale North  of  the  Sands  was  heard.  Mr.  Poland,  Q.C., 
moved  on  behalf  of  the  Dalton-in-Furness  Local  Board  for 
a rule  calling  upon  the  Justices  of  the  petty  sessional 
division  of  Lonsdale  North  of  the  Sands  to  show  cause 
why  they  should  not  be  required  to  state  a case  for  the 
opinion  of  the  High  Court  upon  questions  of  law  raised 
before  them  in  an  information  against  James  Cox  for  an 
oll'ence  against  the  32nd  byo-law  of  the  Local  Board.  The 
justices  dismissed  the  information.  Cox  was  charged  with 
intending  to  build  certain  new  houses  in  Dulton-in- 
Furness  without  giving  notice  to  the  surveyor  of  the 
Local  Board  and  delivering  plans  and  sections,  under 
their  32nd  bye-law.  A penalty  attached  of  51.,  and  a 
further  penalty  of  40s.  per  day  for  the  continued  ofienee. 
Tho  point  raised  was  whether  tho  Local  Board  had  power 
under  another  bye-law  to  pull  down  the  houses  without 
giving  notice  to  the  defendant.  The  Court  granted  a rule 


Dwellings  for  tlie  Poor  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon. — The  Mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon  has 
intimated  that  the  favourable  replies  he  has 
received  in  answer  to  the  oircular  recently 
issued  by  him  drawing  attention  to  the  great 
need  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  in 
Stratford-on-Avon  justifies  him  in  calling  a 
public  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Town-ball,  on 
December  8.  The  business  of  the  meeting  will 
be  to  Btate  the  necessity  that  exists  for  imme- 
diate action  in  the  matter,  aud  to  consider  tho 
best  form  for  that  action. 
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CHURCH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lincoln. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  for  the  parish  of  St.  Peter- 
at-Gowts,  Lincoln,  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  on  Tuesday  last,  the  30th  ult.  The  archi- 
tect for  the  new  church  is  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of 
Louth,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Huddleston  & 
Son,  Lincoln. 

Netteswell. — Netteswell  Church,  near  Harlow, 
which  has  fallen  into  a very  dilapidated  condition, 
has  been  substantially  restored,  and  a new  vestry 
added.  The  old  stonework  to  the  windows  and 
doorways  is  carefully  preserved,  and  only  restored 
where  absolutely  necessary.  The  roofs  have  been 
all  stripped  and  repaired,  and  that  part  over  the 
chancel  is  entirely  new.  The  poroh  has  been  re- 
built on  the  south  side  after  the  design  of  the  old 
one,  in  which  some  of  the  old  timbers  are  replaced 
in  their  original  positions.  A new  floor  is  laid  in 
the  chancel  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles ; and 
Peake’s  Staffordshire  quarries  are  used  for  the 
pavements  in  the  nave,  vestry,  and  porch. 
Porritt’s  air-warming  stove  is  adopted  for  heating. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  Chancellor ; and  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  of 
Bontingford,  at  a cost  of  about  900Z. 

Braboume. — The  ancient  parish  church  of 
Brabourne,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in 
course  of  restoration,  has  been  re-opened.  The 
old  oak  roofs  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  which  were 
greatly  decayed,  have  been  thoroughly  restored  ; 
and  the  curious  oak  ceiling  above  the  altar  has 
been  replaced.  The  massive  Norman  arch  be- 
tween the  nave  and  chancel,  which  was  crushed 
out  of  all  form,  has  been  taken  down  and  re-built 
stone  by  stone.  The  Scott  chapel,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  filled  with  the  monuments  of 
the  Scott  family,  has  been  thoroughly  restored. 
The  curious  clearstory  windows,  the  stonework  of 
which  was  sadly  perished,  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely renewed.  The  masonry  of  the  tower  has 
been  repaired  and  strengthened  ; the  ugly  brick 
partition  which  shut  the  tower  off  from  the  nave 
has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  western  window, 
which  had  been  torn  down  from  its  place,  and  the 
place  filled  with  brick,  restored.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  chanoel  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  nnder  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  their  archi- 
tect, that  of  the  Scott  chapel  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Scott  family,  and  the  nave  and 
tower  by  the  parishioners,  Sir  G.  G.  Soott,  R.A., 
and  Mi*.  A.  A.  G.  Colpoys,  being  the  architects. 
The  contract  for  the  entire  work  was  taken  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  of  Canterbury. 

Ford. — The  parish  church  of  Ford  waB  re- 
opened on  the  17th  ult.,  after  restoration  and 
enlargement.  Nave  and  chancel  aisles,  as  well 
as  a vestry,  have  been  built  out  on  the  north 
side.  The  nave  arcade  is  of  three  bays ; the 
chanoel  aisle,  which  is  provided  for  the  school 
children,  opens  by  arches  into  the  chanoel  and 
nave  aisle.  A three-light  east  window  takes  the 
place  of  the  modern  square-beaded  one,  and  new 
traceried  windows  have  been  substituted  for 
those  of  the  last  century  “ churchwarden”  type 
throughout  the  church ; they  are  glazed  with 
thick  cathedral-tinted  glass,  in  quarries  and 
patterns,  by  Mr.  W.  Done.  New  floors  are  pro- 
vided. The  chancel  is  paved  with  Maw’s  tiles. 
The  nave  and  north  aisle  are  fitted  with  open 
seats  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  chancel  with  stalls 
•of  the  same  material;  the  rest  of  the  fittings, 
viz.,  pulpit,  altar-table,  altar-rail,  and  credence 
are  of  oak.  The  old  oak  screen  between  nave 
and  chancel  has  been  restored,  and  the  interest- 
ing carved  oak  reredos.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  Mr.  Parson  Smith’s  tiles.  Mr.  W.  Dodwell 
supplied  the  warming  apparatus.  The  accommo- 
dation is  for  185  persons,  being  an  increase  on  the 
ground  floor  to  the  extent  of  eighty  sittings.  The 
cost  has  been  about  1.500Z.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bowdler&  Darlington,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Salop- 
in-Lichfield  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  Haycock. 

Kirbxjmoorside. — On  the  23rd  ult.  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  preached  at  a thanksgiving 
servioe  in  celebration  cf  the  restoration  of  Kirby- 
moorside Church.  In  the  recent  restoration,  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  It. A.,  was  employed.  The  work 
of  restoration  has  occupied  nearly  two  years.  A 
new  chancel  has  been  added ; the  old  high-backed 
pews  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  stained 
pine  stalls.  The  unsightly  gallery  has  been 
taken  away,  and  the  church  is  now  light  and 
open  in  appearance.  A new  organ,  by  Messrs. 
Forster  & Andrews,  of  Hull,  has  also  been 
ereoted.  The  sole  contractors  for  the  work  were 
Messrs.  Weatherley  & Bymer,  of  York,  builders. 
The  cost  has  been  between  3,0Q0Z.  and  4,OOOZ. 


Chesilborne.  — On  the  11th  ult.  the  parish 
ohurch  of  Chesilborne,  Dorset,  was  re-opened, 
after  restoration,  at  a cost  of  900Z.  There  are 
many  points  of  interest  in  the  church,  which 
possesses  very  good  features  of  both  the  Deco- 
rated and  Perpendicular  periods,  one  singularity 
being  in  the  aroading,  that  between  the  nave  and 
south  aisle  having  a large  and  smaller  early  arch 
and  columns ; a small  arch  was  afterwards  added 
in  the  tower  during  the  Perpendicular  period. 
The  north  aisle  appears  afterwards  to  have  been 
added  with  irregular-sized  openings,  but  differing 
from  the  south  side  in  the  largest  opening  being 
at  the  west  end,  and  a Bmall  opening  at  the  east 
end.  In  the  restoration  care  has  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  ancient  work.  New  roofs  have  been 
put  to  the  nave  and  south  aisle.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Well- 
spring,  builder,  of  Dorchester,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  G.  R.  Crickmay,  architect, 
Weymouth. 


UliscdlEnua;. 

The  Warrington  Arbitration  Cases. — 

Mr.  Leofric  Temple,  Q.C.,  the  arbitrator  in  the 
four  cases  of  Pierpoint  v.  Artingstall,  Arting. 
stall  v.  Pierpoint,  Collin  v.  Artingstall,  and 
Artingstall  v.  Collin  (to  which  we  referred  some 
ten  weeks  ago,  p.  825,  ante),  has  just  been  given. 
Mr.  Temple  awards  and  finds  that  in  the  aotion 
of  Collin  v.  Artingstall,  the  plaintiff  has  no  cause 
of  action,  and  he  awards  and  orders  that  a verdict 
for  the  defendant  be  entered  on  all  the  issues 
therein.  In  the  action  of  Artingstall  v.  Collin 
he  finds  that  the  plaintiff  has  good  causes  of 
action  against  the  defendant  on  the  issues  joined 
on  the  money  counts,  and  he  awards  and  orders 
a verdict  to  be  entered  on  the  said  issue  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  sum  of  150Z.,  and  on  the  other 
and  remaining  issues  in  the  said  aotion,  he  awards 
and  orders  a verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  de- 
fendant. And  as  to  the  action  of  Pierpoint  and 
Others  v.  Artingstall,  he  awards  and  orders  a 
verdict  to  be  entered  for  the  defendant  on  all 
the  issues  joined  therein.  And  as  to  the  action 
of  Artingstall  v.  Pierpoint  and  Others  he  awards 
and  orders  a verdict  to  be  entered  on  all  the 
issues  for  the  plaintiff,  with  damages  40s.  And 
in  each  and  every  of  the  said  four  actions  he 
grants  all  certificates  necessary  to  enable  the 
successful  party  to  recover  his  costs.  And  he 
awards  and  orders  that  John  Pierpoint  shall  give 
security  to  the  said  George  Artingstall  for  the 
sum  the  said  George  Artingstall  is  entitled  to 
recover  in  the  action  of  Artingstall  v.  Collin.  And 
he  awards  and  orders  that  in  the  said  causes  the 
costs  do  follow  the  event;  and  that  John  Pier- 
point and  Robert  Wood  Collin  do  each  of  them 
pay  a moiety  of  this  award  and  of  the  arbitration. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society. — The  first  of  the  series  of  walks  for 
this  term  took  place  on  the  13th  ult.,  when  a 
party  of  about  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen 
assembled  at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  where  they 
were  received  in  the  chancel  by  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon.  In  pointing  out  some  of  the 
many  objects  of  interest  in  the  churoh,  the  vicar 
said  that  behind  the  woodwork,  by  the  altar,  was 
a curious  old  piscina.  Proceeding  through  the 
vestry  and  a small  yard,  the  party  entered  the 
Old  Convocation  House,  and  from  thence  a visit 
was  paid  to  the  lectnre-room  upstairs.  On 
leaving  this,  the  party  entered  the  chapel  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  building,  which,  the 
vicar  said,  was  of  considerable  interest.  It  was 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century  by  Oriel  College, 
and  in  it  was  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  Adam  de 
Brome.  He  trusted  that  the  chapel  would  be 
thrown  into  the  body  of  the  church.  It  was 
now  used  as  a robing-room  by  the  heads  of 
houses.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
seven  angels  were  carved,  one  of  which  was 
unlike  the  rest,  that  over  the  pulpit  being  a 
work  of  great  artistic  merit.  In  reply  to  a ques- 
tion, Mr.  Burgon  said  that  in  the  alterations 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  out,  it  was  in- 
tended to  remove  the  screen  and  gallery  on  the 
north  side,  throw  the  chapel  he  had  mentioned 
into  the  church,  put  Btained  glass  in  the  whole 
of  the  windows,  re-seat  the  church,  and  fill  with 
mosaics  the  space  over  the  porch  door. 

Registration  of  Trade  Marks. — It  is  con- 
templated forthwith  to  constitute  a Trade  Marks 
Committee  to  consider  the  subject  in  detail,  to 
bring  the  views  of  the  commercial  community 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
apply  for  the  reception  by  his  lordship  of  a 
deputation. 


Worcester  Guildhall. — Mr.  Waterhouse  has 
reported  to  the  Worcester  Town  Council  on  a 
reference  to  him  by  that  body  to  consider  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  reconstruct  the  present 
Guildhall,  so  as  to  provide  the  public  offices, 
halls,  and  courts,  necessary  for  the  proper  tran- 
saction of  the  business  of  the  city  of  Worcester, 
or  whether,  in  order  to  provide  such  accommo- 
dation adequately,  it  would  be  needful  or  ad- 
visable to  pull  down  the  existing  structure 
altogether,  as  well  as  the  other  Corporation 
buildings  in  the  rear,  or  any  of  them,  and  to 
erect  in  their  place  an  entirely  new  building. 
He  recommends  the  retention  of  the  present 
front,  in  order  to  form  the  centre  of  the  facade 
of  a more  imposing  block  of  buildings.  The 
north  and  south  wings,  with  the  adjacent  build- 
ings, he  proposes  to  clear  away,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a sufficiently  ample  site  for  a build- 
ing containing  the  required  accommodation.  The 
present  front  he  proposes  to  support  on  either 
side  by  a projecting  wing,  24  ft.  wide,  so  that 
the  present  front  will  be  thrown  into  a recess. 
Mr.  Waterhouse  estimates  the  cost  at  from 
30,OOOZ.  to  35,000Z. 

Annual  Art  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Manchester. — The  prizes  offered 
in  connexion  with  the  55th  annual  exhibition  of 
modern  works  of  art  held  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  Manchester  have  been  awarded  as  follow  : — A 
prize  of  50  guineas  to  the  artist  of  the  best  figure 
subject,  painted  in  oils,  awarded  to  Edward  F. 
Brewtnall,  for  his  picture  of  “ Crabbed  Age  and 
Youth”;  a prize  of  50  guineas  to  the  artist  of 
the  best  landscape  or  marine  subject,  painted  in 
oils,  to  J.  C.  Hook,  R.A.,  for  his  picture  of 
“ Wise  Saws  ” ; a prize  of  50  guineas  to  the 
artist  of  the  best  water-colour  drawing  to  Francis 
Powell,  for  his  drawing  of  “ Loch  Corruish,  Isle 
of  Skye”  ; a prize  of  50  guineas,  given  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  to  the  artist  of  the  picture 
“of  the  most  poetic  design — the  best  picture  re- 
garded from  the  highest  point  of  view,”  to  C.  J. 
Gregory,  for  his  drawing  of  "Sir  Galahad”; 
and  the  Heywood  gold  medal,  or  251.  in  money, 
to  the  artist  of  the  most  meritorious  work  of 
art,  to  W.  W.  Ouless,  for  his  portrait  of  “ H. 
D.  Poohin,  Esq.” 

Lectures  on  Work  and.  Wages. — On  this 
Saturday,  the  4th  inst.,  the  first  of  a course 
of  four  lectures  on  this  subject  will  be  delivered 
by  Professor  Leone  Levi  at  King’s  College,  free 
of  charge,  to  members  of  workmen’s  clubs  and 
institutes  affiliated  to  the  Club  and  Institute 
Union.  The  titles  of  the  lectures  are  as  follows  : 
“ The  Work  and  the  Workers,”  “ The  Reward 
of  Labour,”  “ Trade  Unions,”  " Strikes  and 
Lock-out,  Conciliation  and  Co-operation.”  The 
lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Saturday  afternoons 
at  four  o’clock,  and  some  well-known  public  man 
will  preside  on  each  occasion.  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  M.P.,  has  consented  to  be  present  at  the 
first  lecture.  A special  feature  in  the  arrange- 
ments is  that  after  each  leoture  an  hour  will  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  when 
the  Professor  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
put.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course  an 
examination  will  take  place  for  such  members  of 
the  clubs  as  may  desire  to  attend ; and  the 
Cobden  Club  has  offered  10Z.  worth  of  prizes  to 
successful  candidates. 

Brickmaking  Machines. — Go  the  23rd  nit. 
a meeting  of  the  master  builders  of  Liverpool  was 
held  at  the  Clarendon-rooms,  South  John-street, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  forming  a company,  consisting  of  builders  only, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  one  or  more  of 
Batley’s  Patent  Plastic  Brick-making  machines, 
together  with  a suitable  clay  mine.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Evans,  who,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  thought  it  was 
high  time  that  something  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
chinery should  be  introduced  in  Liverpool  into 
the  brickmaking  trade.  Mr.  Baker  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  the  building  trade  of 
Liverpool  if  it  would  render  them  a little  more 
independent  of  the  people  who  made  bricks  by 
hand.  Mr.  Batley  having  explained  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  machine,  a committee  wasappointed 
to  examine  one  of  the  machines  in  actual 
operation,  and  report  thereoa  to  an  adjourned 
meeting. 

The  Exeter  Reredos.  — The  additions  to 
this  erection  in  Exeter  Cathedral  are  now  nearly 
complete.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  himself,  to 
a great  extent,  personally  superintended  the 
i alterations.  The  additional  height  now  obtained 
1 has  been  recognised  as  requisite  from  the  first. 
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Architectural  Association  of  Edinburgh. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Architectural  Association  was  held  in 
their  Rooms,  37,  George-street,  on  Fiiday 
evening,  the  26th  ult.  The  meeting  took  the 
form  of  a fine  art  and  literary  conversazione. 

On  the  walls  were  hung  a number  of  architec- 
tural drawings,  and  on  the  table  were  likewise 
laid  an  interesting  series  of  water-colours  of 
“Old  Edinburgh,”  along  with  a selection  of 
photographs  of  fine  specimens  of  Continental 
architecture.  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Association,  delivered  an  address,  com- 
menting on  the  prosperity  of  the  Association 
and  the  decided  step  they  had  taken  in  starting 
a printed  sketch-book  of  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  Scotland.  A cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Anderson  brought  the  meeting  to  a close, 
An  Englishman's  House  bis  Castle.— At 
the  meeting  of  the  Runcorn  Sanitary  Authority, 
on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  Edwards  asked  the  clerk 
whether  a Bauitary  officer  had  power,  without  a 
magistrate’s  warrant,  to  enter  any  habitation, 
without  the  permission  of  the  tenant,  to  make  an 
inspection  of  the  premises.  The  clerk  quoted 
the  102nd  section  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  if  the  occupier  refused 
to  give  his  permission  for  his  premises  to  be 
nspected,  the  sanitary  officer  could  not  enter 
without  having  obtained  a warrant  from  a magis- 
trate to  do  so,  notice  having  been  given  to  the 
occupier  of  his  application.  Mr.  Edwards  ex- 
pressed  himself  satisfied,  and  said  that  an 
Englishman’s  house  was  Btill  his  castle. 

New  Masonic  Hall  at  Stockton.— The 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Freemasons’  Hall  was 
laid  at  Stockton  on  the  18th  ult.  The  site  of 
the  new  building  is  in  Wellington-street.  The 
existing  Masonic  hall  was  erected  in  1869,  at  a 
cost  of  about  5,0001.,  but  Masonry  has  prospered 
SO  much  in  Stookton  of  late  as  to  render  the 
existing  hall  totally  inadequate  for  the  lodges  in 
the  town.  The  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries 
Act  in  the  borough  presented  an  opportunity  of 
disposing  of  the  present  hall  to  the  Corporation, 
and  plans  for  a new  building,  estimated,  with 
site,  to  cost  about  6,000?.,  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Weatherill  & Moses.  The  builders  are 
Messrs  Craggs  & Benson,  of  Stockton. 

The  Zetland  Working  Men’s  Club,  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire.  — The  new  Zetland  Club, 
presented  by  the  Earl  of  Zetland  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  classes  of  Richmond,  was  formally 
opened  by  his  lordship  on  the  25th  ulb.  The 
site  selected  is  in  Newbiggin,  and  faces  the 
Freemasons’  Hall.  The  building,  which  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  2,000t.,  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Thwaites  & Son,  of  Richmond,  and  is  well 
finished.  The  other  contractors  were  Mr.  Wm. 
Naylor,  joiner;  Mr.  R.  Barker,  plumber;  and 
Mr.  Baines,  slater,  of  Ripon.  The  dimensions 
of  the  hall  are  52  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  wide,  and 
about  30  ft.  high. 

Liverpool  Plumbers’  Society. — On  the 
22nd  ult.  the  annu-1  soiree  and  ball  of  this 
Society  took  place  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  Up- 
wards of  800  persons  sat  down  to  tea.  At  half- 
past nine  o’clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Councillor  Lewis.  Mr.  Dobbs,  the  secretary  of 
the  Sooiety,  read  the  balance-sheet  for  the  year 
1874,  which  showed  that  the  income  from  the 
ball  last  year  amounted  to  77 1.  16s.  6d.  The 
expenditure  during  the  year  was  89 1.  14s , and 
there  was  a deficiency  of  117.  17s.  5d.  The 
chairman,  in  the  course  of  a Bhort  address,  im- 
pressed upon  the  members  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
belonging  to  their  trade. 

Sanitary  Science  in  Rural  Districts. — 
Mr.  James  Howard,  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  and 
Dr.  Abbotts  Smith  have  adjudicated  upon  the 
essays  “ On  the  application  of  Sanitary  Science 
to  Rural  Districts,  with  a view  to  ensure  the 
Highest  Condition  of  Health,  and  the  Prevention 
of  Disease,”  in  competition  for  the  prize  of  25 
guineas  offered  by  Dr.  Lory  Marsh.  The  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  Journal  learns  that  nineteen 
essays  were  sent  in,  and  that  the  gentlemen 
above-named  have  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  C. 
F.  Gardener,  of  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  who 
was  the  successful  writer  of  the  essay  on  local 
taxation  for  the  prize  offered  by  our  Local  Taxa- 
tion Committee. 

“ The  Cattle  Show.”  — The  Smithfield 
Club’s  Show  of  Fat  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs,  and 
Implements,  will  open  on  Monday,  the  6th  of 
December,  and  remain  open  until  the  10th; 
inclusive,  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington. 


Kilmarnock  New  Academy.— The  memorial 
stone  of  the  new  Academy,  Kilmarnock,  was 
laid  with  Masonic  honours  on  the  20th  ult.  by 
R.  W.  Cochran  Patrick  of  Woodside,  Depute 
P.G.M.  of  Ayrshire.  The  new  school,  which  is 
intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  old  Academy 
of  Kilmarnock  (erected  about  seventy  years 
ago,  and  now  about  to  be  closed),  is  situated  in 
North  Hamilton-street,  and  consists  of  a centre 
building  of  two  stories,  with  wings  of  one  story 
occupying  a frontage  of  150  ft.  The  style  is 
Elizabethan,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  Wm. 
Railton.  Accommodation  is  being  provided  for 
about  600  pupils,  and  the  cost  will  be  about 
5,000?. 

The  Middlesbrough  Survey  or  ship.— At  a 

meeting  of  the  Middlesbrough  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority,  on  the  25th  ult.,  it  was  stated  that  for 
the  office  of  sanitary  inspector  and  surveyor,  at 
a salary  of  150?.,  there  were  thirty-four  applica- 
tions. The  following  names  were  seleoted  from 
the  list :— Mr.  J.  W.  Aird,  Huddersfield,  surveyor 
and  inspector;  Mr.  John  Cook,  Sunderland,  sur- 
veyor and  inspector;  Mr.  R.  C.  Foster,  Gates- 
head, assistant  surveyor ; Mr.  George  Harrison, 
Glaisdale,  surveyor;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Nelson, 
Middlesbrough,  builder.  The  meeting  was 
adjourned  for  a fortnight,  when  the  appointment 
will  be  made. 

The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute. 

In  view  of  the  intended  visit  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  to  Colchester  in  July  next,  a meetiug 
of  the  Council  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society 
was  held  on  the  17th  ult.,  when  a sub-committee 
was  appointed,  to  act  conjointly  with  the  Museum 
Committee  of  the  Corporation,  and  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Archaeological  Institate  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  proposed 
visit.  At  this  meeting  there  were  thirteen  new 
members  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society 
elected. 

State  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  — Canon 
Blakesley,  in  a letter  explaining  why  they  called 
in  a civil  engineer  as  well  as  their  architect, 
says  : — “ The  importance  of  the  matter  may  be 
imagined  when  I Bay  that  although  to  the  eye  of 
the  common  observer  the  appearance  of  the 
structure  will  not  be  altered  if  the  attempt  to  be 
made  is  successful,  yet  the  danger  now  appre- 
hended is  no  less  than  that  of  the  fall  of  a large 
portion  of  the  western  front  and  one  of  the 
towers.” 

Death  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Houghton.— Mr.  A.  B. 

Houghton,  one  of  the  most  able  draughtsmen 
on  wood  connected  with  the  illustrated  press, 
died  on  the  23rd  ult.  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  He  was  a member  of  the  Old  Water 
Colour  Society,  and  contributed  to  the  Royal 
Academy  and  other  exhibitions.  He  was  buried 
at  Willesden  Cemetery  on  the  27th  ult. 

“The  Art  of  Garnishing  Churches.” 
Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  information  as 
to  the  decoration  of  churches,  will  find  it  in  the 
4th  edition  of  Mr.  Edward  Young  Cox’s  book, 
thus  entitled.  The  work  has  been  revised  and 
improved,  and  oontains  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  more. 

The  City  Poultry  Market.— This  building 
was  opened  on  Tuesday  last  (November  30th), 
members  of  the  Corporation  eating  a good 
dinner  together  on  the  occasion.  A view  and 
particulars  of  the  market  will  be  found  at 
pp.  821,  823,  ante. 

Architectural  Association  of  Ireland. 

The  opening  meeting  was  held  on  the  25th  ult. 
We  have  before  us  the  address  delivered  on  the 
ocoasion  by  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Drew, 
and  will  print  some  portions  of  it  in  our  next 
issue. 

Health  Lectures  for  the  People.— The 

Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association, 
with  the  view  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 
lectures  prepared  and  delivered  by  their 
members,  have  deoided  to  issue  them  under  the 
title  of  “ Health  Lectures  for  the  People.” 

The  Macclesfield  Carpenters.— The  car- 
penters  of  Macclesfield  have  given  notice  that 
they  require  an  advance  equivalent  to  6s.  per 
week,  and  a reduction  of  time  from  54£  to  54 
hours. 

Sculpture.— Mr.  Wm.  Day  Key  worth,  jun., 
has  completed  a statue  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Clay,  M.P.,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hull  Town-hall, 
erectei  by  publio  subscription. 

The  Royal  Academy.  — Professor  John 
Marshall,  F.R.S.,  commenced  his  annual  course 
of  lectures  on  Anatomy  at  Burlington  House,  on 
l Monday  last,  the  29  th  ult. 


Another  Opera  House  for  Paris. — It  has 

been  determined  to  erect  a vast  opera-house  in- 
front of  the  Chateau  d’Eau,  intended  to  seat  about 
9,000  persons. 

The  Over  Darwen  Stonemasons.  — The 

stonemasons  of  Over  Darwen  struck  work  on 
the  22nd  ult.,  to  resist  a reduction  of  Is.  per 
week. 


TENDERS 

For  building  a cottage  and  laundry  at  Westcott. 
Dibble,  architect : — 

Lynn  & Dudley  £690  0 0 

Heselgrave  501  0 0 

Hamblin  Brothers  (accepted) 485  0 0 


For  boiler-house,  loose  box,  &c.,  Mill  Lodge,  Barnes, 
for  Mr.  8.  W.  Keene.  Mr.  E.  Leuchars,  architect 
Sale  (accepted)  £122  0 0 


For  additions  at  No.  20.  Barnsbury  Park,  for  Mr.  C. 
Cox.  Mr.  G.  W.  Warr,  architect  : — 

Pemberton £408  7 6 . 

Wluting 309  0 0 

Brown.  300  0 0 

London  Artisans'  Building  Com- 
pany   


0! 


F or  roofing  over  part  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Frost 
Brothers,  Shadwell.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  Sc  Aldwmckle, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Wood *839  9 9 

Ashby  & llorner 744  0 0 

J . & F.  Coleman 660  0 O 

J.  K.  Coleman 617  0 0 

MacUay  800  0 0 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  Guynan  & Son  for  blinds  to  the 
Manchester  new  Town  Hall  (Mr.  Alfred  \\  atcrhouse, 
architect)  has  been  accepted. 

For  alterations  to  warehouse,  fitting  up  offices,  &c.,  at 
No  11,  Curtain-road,  for  Messrs.  L.  Rose  & Co.  Mr.  J. 
Groom,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied:— 

Smith  *8/9  0 0 

Staines  & Son  ^7  0 0 

Woodward 446  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  pwnuujj,  au.,  ~ ■ 

Grout,  at  No.  102,  Bishopsgate-street  Within.  Mr.  B. 
Tabberer,  arohitcct.  Quantities  not  supplied  : 

T.«rl.-0  O u 


Larke  .. 

Monk  

Downs 

Cohen ■••••• 

Staines  Sc  Son  (accepted).. 


For  alterations,  office  fitting.,  Sto.,  at  Gresham  Build- 
inga,  for  Mesara.  Baaderaon  Si  Murray.  Mr.  C.  H. 

Be‘‘17t^»TB1oir(.ce.pted) -C183  0 0 

For  new  aehooia.  Canning  twn,  for  tkt  Wart  «“» 

School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T,  houroao.  architect.  Quantities 

supplied  by  Messrs.  K.  L. Curtis  & Sons: 

Bangs  & Co 

Norton  & Son  

Knight  & Dnstow 

W.  J.  Rivett 

Niblett  Sc  Son  

llosking  Brothers  

Morter •••••■ 

Atherton  Sc  Latta  (aceepted)  . 


..  £5,8S7  0 0 
5,878  0 0 
5,833  0 0 
6,815  0 0 
6,783  0 0 
6,760  0 0 
6,657  0 0 
6,473  0 0 
6,300  0 0 


For  sewers,  sewage  tanks,  See.,  for  Evesham  Drainage, 
Messrs.  Gotto  A Beesley,  engineers  :■ 


Meredith.. 

Jones  & Eitzmaurico  

Everall 

Botterill  & Co 

Meats  

Walker  

Dixon  

Bugbird  

Coker  

Goodair  

Cowdery  Sc  Sons  

Webb  

Kelly  

Barnes  A Co.  (accepted)  . 


..£5,443  0 0 
6,431  0 0 
6,379  13  6 
4,600  0 0 

4,152  13  6 
4,435  0 0 
4,293  0 0 
4,200  0 0 
4,173  2 6 
4,038  0 O 
4,022  19  0 
3,950  0 0 
3,430  0 
3,328  0 


0 1 


For  various  worl. 
North-Eastern  Railway  Company 
South  Shields  Sr 


about  to  be  commenced  for  the 


..  £36,286 
..  35,636  U 
..  35,000  0 
..  33.933  0 


0 0 


Forster 

Tone  

Gibb  

Elliot 

Waddell  

Nelson  

Scott  (accepted) 

Adamson  

Alteration*  nea 

Hurst  & Sons 

Scott  (aocepted)  ... 

Railways 

Waddell 

Gibb  

Nelson  

Scott  (accepted) 

Adamson  

Alterations  at  Shot  Factory -lane  .Newcastle . 

7-il  0° 

Lee  (accepted) L060  0 


33,903  0 C 

...  29,6-10  0 C 
27,630  0 C 

r Monk  wear  month  Station. 

£16,f'6.>  0 C 

16,015  0 C 

r Durham. 

£26,006  0 ( 

26,000  0 ( 

....  21,432  0 t 
. ..  22,355  0 ( 

20,392  0 ( 
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For  erection  of  school  and  offices,  Peter-street,  Far- 
rin^don-road.  Mr.  E.  It.  Robson,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber 

Gammon  & 8on £8,171  0 0 

TIook  & Oldrey 8,021  0 0 

Boyce  7,988  0 0 

Oliver  7,972  o 0 

Newman  & Mann 7,882  0 0 

Coleman 7,730  0 0 

Nightingale  7,742  0 0 

Honor  7,543  0 0 

Williams  & Son 7,600 

O rover 7,347 

Wall  Brothers  7*333 

Hobson  7 log 

For  new  schools,  Langdon-road,  Holloway,  for  the 
London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft,  800,  & Neighbour ; - 

Boyce  £10,822  10  0 

Downes 10, 779  0 0 

Lawrence 10,677  0 0 

Hoberte 10,584  0 0 

Williams  & Son in, 620  0 0 

Nightingale 10,371  0 0 

Pntchard 10,327  0 0 

Hook  & Oldrey  10,320  0 0 

44  all  Brothers  10,210  0 0 

£r°ver  10,191  0 0 

Hobson 10,076  0 0 

For  new  school  aod  ollices  at  Horseferry-road,  West- 
minster. for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  It.  Rob- 
9on,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John  Nicholls  : — 

Wall  Brothers  .'. £8,136  0 0 

Carter  & Son 8,095  0 0 

Hobion  7,93!  0 0 

Enoor n oa\  a a 

Scrivener  & White  

Downes  & Oo 

Hook  & Oldrey 

Jerrard  


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a house  at  Redlands, 
Heading,  Berks,  for  Mr.  Henry  Lea.  Messrs.  Morris  & 
Stallwood,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  architects  : — 

Higgs  (bricklayer) £961  0 0 

Woodroofe  (carpenter  & joiner)  800  0 0 

Moffat  (plumber,  glazier,  and 

painter)  287  10  0 

Grover  (plasterer)  195  0 0 

Wheeler  (mason)  86  13  0 

Catchpool  (smith)  86  11  2 

Warmsley  & Co.  (slaters)  80  5 0 

For  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools  at  Windsor,  Berks. 
Messrs.  Morris  & Stallwood,  architects.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Morris 


Dove  Brothers 

Sliearbum  

Hollis  

Kelly  

Woodbridge  

Reavell  (accepted) 


Spire.  Fence.  Total. 

..  £160  £260  £5,365 

..  J60  269  5,295 


WMtland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro. 
ducing  Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity: 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  further  particulars,  apply  to  the  MAN  AGEE, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  E.S.O.  [ A nv-r.j 

Notice  to  Inventors. 

HERBERT  & CO.  Patent  Office,  67,  Strand, 
London.  British  and  Foreign  Patents  obtained 
at  Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.  Searches  made. 
Sales  and  Licences  negotiated.  Handbook  and 
information  gratis. — [Advt.] 


7,678 

7,686 

7,483 


0 0 


For  decorations  at  the  mansion,  Twyford  Abbey,  nenr 
Ealing.  Mr.  W alter  Graves,  architect : — 

£850  0 0 

Scott  Brothers 557  q q 

Hook  & Oldrey  (accepted)  549  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a school  for  650  children,  on  the  site 
111  t airfield-road,  Bow,  for  the  School  Board  for  London. 
Mr.  E K.  Robson,  architect  : — 

L.  H.  & R.  Roberts 


For  certain  alterations  and  additions  to  the  vicarage 
house  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  Reading,  Berks.  Messrs. 
Morris  & 8tallwood,  architects.  Quantities  by  the  archi- 
tects 

Wheeler  Brothers  (accepted)  ...  £491  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  lodges  at  Gilridge  and  Gabriels,  and 
repairs  and  alterations  to  cottages  at  Groybury-lane, 
Edenbridge,  Kent,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Morton.  Messrs. 
Ingram  &.  Hollands,  architects:  — 

GilriJge  Isxlge. 

Godley  £499  0 0 

Jordan  475  0 0 

Goodwin 415  0 0 

Kesterton  356  0 0 

Gabrieli  Lodge. 

Jordan  £425  0 0 

Godley  409  0 0 

Goodwin 376  0 0 

Kesterton  (accepted) 299  0 0 

Greyburg-lane  Cottages. 

Jordan  ...£320  10  0 

Kesterton  194  0 O 

Goodwin 185  0 0 

Godley  (accepted) 150  0 0 

Extra  Works. 

Charlwood  Brothers 335  0 0 


L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 

ailCHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 


■ /.  i-i . o.  ,1.  non 

Kirk  & Raudnll 

Boyce  

Williams  & Son... 
Newman  & Mann 

8mith  

J.  & F.  Coleman 

Snefileld 

Hobson  

Eunor 

Wall  Brothers  .... 

Downs  & Co 

Grover 

Lawrance  

Timewell 

Hook  & Oldrey 


,..£7,282  0 0 
...  7,275  0 O 
,..  7,114  0 0 
..  7, 1 ('2  0 0 
..  7,086  0 0 
..  7,076  0 0 
..  7,042  0 0 
..  6,974  0 0 
...  6,937  0 0 
..  0 0 

..  6,878  0 0 
..  6,870  0 0 
. 6,664  0 0 
..  6,570  0 0 
6‘51 4 0 0 
6,399  0 0 


C HA  R 1. 1 0 0 ^1  (..!  , (j  p/.’i  r 

pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

'-'lever,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  S.-G.  n.-H.  & O.-S.  R.-M.  & S. — L.  H.  I.-M.  A Co.-J.  A 

H.-A-— B.  W.-J.  B.  W. — N.  W. — L.  — S. — T.  B.  W.-G.  A B. C. 

F.— W.— C.  Brothers.— H.  St.  J.— H.  E.  C.— C.  C.  H.— S.  O.  — K 
8.  W.— R.  1*.— Constant  Render  (apply  to  Lockwood  A Co..  London).— 
W.  T.  (not  safe.  The  fire-lumps  are  sure  to  wear  away  in  time.)— 
chttect  (our  correspondent  Is  entirely  wrong,  and  'should  retire  as 
'nas  possible).—  C.  F.  H.  (plan  shall  appear).— W.  S.  (next  week).— 
I\  M.  (next  week!.— W.  \V.  (uext  week). 

V e are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


nuos  « wiarey  6,399  0 0 

Recommended^the  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

tor  certain  alterations  and  additions  to  the  St.  John’s 
HaUey- street,  Limehonse,  School,  and  for  enlarging  the 
B°”d 

Atherton  &Latta £4,490  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall*  4*230  n 0 

• Recommended  byUie  Works  Committeefor  acceptance. 

4TFnhrn«lteeatl°anra  “w  additiona  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Hackney,  for  Mr.  More.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  archl’ 

High  (accepted)  £1,600  0 0 

For  rebuilding  six  houses  and  shops  at  the  corner  of 
Chanccry-lano  and  High-Holborn.  Mr.  Lewis  H Ismcs 
architect.  Qnantit.es  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Ridden  •-  ’ 
E.kington £‘’2  61?  ft  n 

Browne  & Robinson  21*768  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  21*486  0 0 

Macev  -1’479  0 0 

Kuibv  20'892  0 0 

Scnvtner  & White  (accepted)  20^044  0 0 

I .UllSV'TT  0,,"w»W  "wtarn'i  Mb.  u 

Comnanv’  the  8b<*0PbridKO  Coal  ami  Iron 

Company.  Mr.  S.  Rollinson,  architect  :— 

Harper  & Smith  (accepted) £3,090  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  livo  shop-flnd  three  houses  at 
Corporation-street,  Chesterfield.  Mr.  S.  Rollinson 

architect.  Quantities  supplied  ’ 
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CHARGE  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations  | Situations 
Wanted.  Wanted. 
..  2s.  6d.  4s.  6d. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“TIIE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to 


a United  Kingdom  at  t: 


f 19s.  per  annum. 


Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  foramounts  under  5s.  Any  larger 

should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street.  Coveut-gardeu,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue  later  than  THREE  o’clock  p.m. 
on  THURSDAY.  * 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 

NOTICE. — All  commv/ni-.ations  respect, 
ing  Advertisements,  Siobscriptions,  fyc.,  should  be 
add/ressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  46,  Catherine-street,  Covent  Garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher .” 

Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDE1  S,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depdts  j 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COM- 

JL  PANY. — Established  1893.— 1,  Old  Broad- treet,  E C.  and  16 and 
17.  Pall-mall,  B.  W. — Capital,  1.000  1)0  H.  : paid  up  and  invested 
700, 000 J.  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and 

LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Chairman,  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office,  73  A 74,  King  William-street.  E.O. 

OPERATIVE  CREDIT  BANK, 

MANSION  HOUSE  CHAMBERS, 

11,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C. 

First  Issue  of  Capital  : 500.000Z.  in  subscriptions 
of  10Z.  and  upwards. 

Interest  In  lieu  of  dividend  18  per  cent,  per  annnm, 
paid  monthly. 

Current  accounts  opened,  and  5 per  cent,  interest  allowed  on  the 
Minimum  Monthly  Balances. 

CHEQUE  BOOKS  SUPPLIED. 

The  Bank  transacts  every  description  of  sound  financial  business. 
Book-keeping  in  the  hands  of  the  Subscribers,  and  a quarterly  balance  - 
sheet  issued  by  Auditors  appointed  by  them,  independent  of  the 


L1 

C° 


management. — For  particulars,  apply  t( 


R.  B.  OAKLEY,  Manager. 


HO  ARCHITECTS,  SCULPTORS,  and 

OTHERS. 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21$,  Mill, 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


QTOCKPORT.  — APPOINTMENT  of 

Lf/  BOROUGH  SURVEYOR. — There  were  twenty-one  applicants  ; 
from  these  tho  Corporation  selected  Mr.  JOSEPH  DAWSON, 
Assistant  Borough  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  Salford,  for  the 
appointment. 

December  1st,  1875. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

H SEYMOUR  FOSTER,  PUBLIC 
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The  Water  - Supply 
and  the  Rivers  Pol- 
lution Commission. 


HATEYER  ques- 
tions  may  have 
arisen  with,  regard 
to  the  course  pur- 
sued  by  the  succes- 
sive Commissions 
on  the  subject  of 
the  pollution  of 
rivers,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  bulky 
volume  which  forms 
their  sixth  Report 
does  not,  in  one 
sense  at  least,  begin 
at  the  beginning 
of  the  matter.  The 
area  covered  by  the 
inquiry  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been 
enormously  ex- 
tended since  that 
body  was  first  con- 
stituted. It  may  be 
considered  unfor- 
tunate that  the 
primary  question 
on  which  the  Com- 
mission was  designed  to  throw  light  has  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  mixing  it  up  with  a 
far  wider  inquiry  into  the  whole  water-supply  of 
the  country.  To  this  we  may  in  some  degree 
attribute  the  slow  progress  of  defensive  legisla- 
tion, and  the  lamentable  fate  of  last  year’s 
Bill  for  preventing  the  pollution  of  rivers.  A 
clear  and  businesB-like  engineer’s  report  on  the 
subjeot  of  that  pollution  might  long  since  have 
been  completed,  and  no  excuse  would  then  have 
beenleft  for  legislative  inaction.  As  it  is, however, 
wo  must  take  comfort  from  a discussion  of  the 
entire  subjeot  of  water-supply,  and  an  accumula- 
tion of  information  of  which  sanitary  engineers 
will  be  able  to  make  use. 

The  great  feature  of  the  present  Report  is  the 
chemical  analysis,  not  only  of  water  suspected 
of  sewage  or  manufacturing  contamination,  but 
of  water  wherever  found.  Not  only  streamp, 
springs  and  wells,  lakes,  inland  seas,  and 
oceans,  but  even  rain,  hail,  and  dew  have  had  to 
submit  to  analytical  investigation.  As  far  as  the 
pollution  of  rivers  is  concerned,  this  is  beginning 
at  the  begining  with  a witness. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  a rainfall  of  £ in.  over  the 
area  of  England  yields  a quantity  of  water 
equal  to  the  supply  of  fifty  tons  per  head  for 
every  soul  of  the  population.  As  the  total 
average  rainfall,  in  ordinary  years,  is  rated  at 
about  36  in.,  we  thus  require  about  1 per  cent,  of 
what  Heaven  sends  us  for  domestio  use.  Most 
householders  are  aware  that  by  extremely  simple 
contrivances  they  can  collect  muoh  of  the  water 
that  falls  on  the  roofs  of  their  premises  ; and  that 
when  no  artificial  supply  is  delivered  to  them, 


they  may  thus  economise  labour  in  the  use  of 
pumps  and  wells.  They  are  also  aware  that 
water  thus  collected  is  admirable  for  some  pur- 
poses, and  disagreeable  for  others.  For  washing 
it  is  good ; for  drinking  it  is  detestable.  It  is 
also  no  matter  of  novelty  to  be  told  that  the 
rainwater  thus  collected  in  butts  or  tanks 
varies  in  its  purity  according  to  locality.  The 
water-butt  of  a cottage  on  Exmoor  contains  a 
very  different  sort  of  fluid  from  the  tank  of  a 
house  in  the  City.  London  rainwater,  we  all 
know,  is  particularly  abominable,  blaok  to  the 
eye,  as  well  as  sulphurous,  or  otherwise  ob- 
noxious to  the  taste.  It  hardly  needed,  we  should 
have  imagined,  the  construction  of  a leaden  rain- 
collector,  of  the  area  of  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  acre,  upon  Mr.  Laws’s  experimental  farm,  near 
St.  Alban’s,  to  prove  that  water  which  has  washed 
the  whole  atmospheric  stratum  reaching  to  the 
clouds  must  contain  an  appreciable  amount  of 
impurity.  It  is,  of  course,  satisfactory  to  have 
statistical  returns  on  these  points.  The  Com- 
mission have  had  samples  of  rainwater,  collected 
in  different  localities,  analysed.  Stored  rain, 
water,  as  might  have  been  fully  expected,  proves 
often  to  be  badly  polluted.  Out  of  eight  samples 
analysed,  but  one  was  fit  for  domestio  use.  Even 
in  cases  where  rain  haB  been  collected  upon 
specially  cleaned  surfaces,  and  kept  in  properly 
cleaned  receptacles,  at  a distance  from  any  great 
cities,  the  organic  pollution  exceeds  that  of  water 
obtained  from  springs  or  deep  wells.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  locality  of 
such  springs  or  wells  is  a matter  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  that  of  the  rain-water  receptacles. 
The  failure  of  even  the  recent  abnormal  rainfall 
to  raise  the  volume  of  streams  issuing  from 
certain  permeable  basins,  such  as  the  green  sand, 
to  anything  at  all  corresponding  to  the  area  of 
the  water-shed  which  they  apparently  drain, 
shows  how  considerable  is  the  subterranean  flow 
through  such  strata.  That  suoh  underground 
drainage  should  not  meet  with  and  carry  off 
sewage  and  sinkage  will  be  an  exception,  rather 
than  a rule.  The  well,  therefore,  however  deep, 
requires  to  be  watched  as  carefully  as  the  water- 
butt. 

The  Commissioners  have  tabulated  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  no  fewer  than  1,274  samples  of 
water,  collected  under  the  most  widely  different 
conditions.  Here,  agaiD,  their  labour  must  be 
regarded  as  theoretical  and  philosophical,  rather 
than  as  practical  ; as  that  of  the  chemist,  rather 
than  of  the  engineer.  It  is  very  well  for  us  to 
know  that  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
much  fuller  of  solid  impurities  than  is  that  of 
the  tidal  ocean  that  washes  our  own  coasts.  Bnt 
that  knowledge  is  hardly  necessary  for  guidance 
as  to  the  protection  of  oar  rivers.  In  fact,  we 
rather  suspect  that  the  Commissioners  have 
allowed  a herring  to  be  drawn  across  the  track 
of  the  game  which  they  were  organised  to  pursue. 
We  much  fear  that  the  inference  that  some 
people  will  draw  from  the  analytic  condemnation 
of  rainwater,  from  the  impurity  ascribed  to  all 
sources  of  supply  except  deep  wells  and  springs, 
and  from  the  admission  of  the  state  in  which 
most  of  our  great  lines  of  river-drainage  now  are, 


or  are  asserted  to  be,  will  be  to  argne  that  it  is 
no  nse  to  attempt  to  make  anything  of  a bad 
job;  that  we  must  leave  the  rivers  to  take  their 
chance  ; and  that  we  must  look  to  the  sinking  of 
a number  of  artesian  wells  over  the  country  as 
the  future  source  of  the  supply  of  our  cities  and 
towns.  We  can  only  say  that  this  argument 
proves  too  much,  and  that  investigation  of  the 
under-current  which  accompanies  the  visible  flow 
of  suoh  rivers  as  the  Wey  and  the  Mole  towards 
the  Thames  basin  is  likely  to  reveal  quite  as  much 
elementary  pollution,  on  its  road  to  the  great 
reservoir  under  the  London  clay,  as  the  rivers  in 
question,  with  any  decent  care,  would  convey  to 
the  water  of  Thames  itself. 

It  will  not  do  to  theorise  on  suoh  points.  The 
collection  and  analysis  of  rainwater  from  Corn- 
wall, and  of  seawater  from  the  Ionian  Sea,  is  a 
oharming  pursuit.  We  rejoice  to  have  these 
things  placed  within  our  reach,  as  we  rejoice  to 
have  the  analysis  of  Parian  marble  to  compare 
with  that  of  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.  But  we 
confess  to  a little  impatience  at  being  presented 
with  all  this  elegant  and  abstract  information, 
when  we  want  to  stop  pestilence  from  onr 
streams.  We  know,  without  need  of  any  Royal 
Commission,  that  we  depend  on  the  skies  for 
every  drop  of  water  that  we  drink.  We  know 
that  this  water  is  most  suitable  for  our  wants 
when  it  falls  upon  certain  soils,  percolates  their 
substance,  and  is  caught  as  again  it  issues  from 
the  eaith.  If  these  pure  and  limpid  springs  are 
allowed  to  follow  the  course  provided  by  Nature, 
and  to  form  rivers,  flowing  beneath  the  open  sky, 
and  aerated  by  free  leaps  over  pebbles,  and 
by  the  dashing  of  the  breeze  which  accompanies 
a flow  over  a gentle  slope,  we  have  the  best 
source  of  drinking-water.  That  source  we  have 
suffered  to  be  polluted  in  a shameful  manner. 
If  we  are  told  that  our  streams  have  become  so 
bad,  that  we  must  give  them  up  as  a bad  job, 
and  draw  upon  the  subterranean  riverB  for 
supply,  we  reply  that  we  have  but  little  certi- 
tude that  the  latter  will  thus  long  remain  purer 
than  the  former.  In  one  case  we  can  see  the 
evil.  In  the  other  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so. 
In  one  case  we  have  certain  known  elements  to 
deal  with.  We  have  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  of  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  the  other  case  we  have  a constant 
succession  of  new  chemical  elements  which  the 
underground  stream  may  take  np  in  its  coarse ; 
we  have  a certain  amount  of  sewage  pollution 
from  all  the  country  districts;  and  we  have 
many  of  the  evils  which  attend  on  the  artificial 
storing  of  water  under  cover  and  in  the  dark. 
There  is  no  use  in  pretending  that  such  a change 
is  likely  to  prove  a permanent  sanitary  gain. 
We  must  look  onr  danger  in  the  face.  We  mast 
stop  the  source  of  pollution, — not  allow  it  to  take 
one  channel,  while  we  help  ourselves  to  water 
from  a neighbouring  one.  There  can  be  little 
donbt  that  all  those  who  have  a vested  interest 
in  throwing  poison  into  our  rivers  and 
streams  will  endeavour  to  draw  support  and 
countenance  from  this  part  of  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners.  These  gentlemen  seem 
to  us  to  resemble  that  most  dangerous  of  all 
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friends,  the  loquacious  witness,  who,  in  his 
eagerness  to  tell  every  incident  that  he 
thinks  may  enlighten  the  jury,  and  thus  serve 
his  cause,  exposes  himself  to  a keen  cross- 
examiner, who  makes  use  of  his  open-mouthed 
admissions  to  confuse  the  case  which  the  witness 
laboured  to  support.  We  apprehend  that  the 
true  function  of  a River  Pollution  Commission 
was  a simple  one.  It  was  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  our  rivers,  and  tho  causes  of  any  bad  features 
of  their  condition.  The  mode  of  preventing 
snch  mischief  should  have  been  an  Administra- 
tive project,  submitted  to  Parliament,  based  on 
the  facts  thus  collected  and  tabulated.  It  is  a 
most  unfortunate  thing  that  so  simple  and  prac- 
tical a line  should  not  have  been  laid  down  and 
adhered  to.  The  Commissioners  will,  no  doubt, 
urge  that  from  time  to  time  their  instructions 
were  modified  or  their  powers  extended.  But 
we  know  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  snch  extensions 
of  area  are  almost  always  due  to  the  application 
of  the  persons  charged  with  the  inquiry.  We  are 
glad  to  have  information  on  every  element  of  the 
great  water  supply  question.  But  one  thing  at 
a time.  The  increasing  pollution  of  our  rivers 
is  a crying  evil.  It  is  monthly  increasing  in 
magnitude.  It  reqaires  a vigorous  check.  No 
device  could  thei-e  have  been  more  subtle, — if  it 
were  a device,  and  not  a mere  case  of  drifting, — 
than  a recommendation,  whether  express  or 
implied,  to  make  this  primary  duty  a constituent 
part  of  a vast  scheme  which  it  will  require  a 
quarter  of  a century  to  discuss.  In  fact,  an  im- 
plied necessity  of  this  kind  is  far  more  objection- 
able than  an  open  proposal.  Every  one  would 
understand  what  the  latter  meant.  But  as  it  is, 
how  many  men  will  shake  their  heads  and  say, — 
“Ah  ! it  is  not  so  simple  a question  ! It  seems 
that  they  cannot  purify  our  rivers,  do  what  they 
will.  Rivers  are  made  of  rain  ; and  the  Com- 
missioners have  discovered  by  analysis  that 
stored  rain-water  is  unfit  for  human  consumption. 
Excremental  dust  is  suspended  in  the  air.  Rain 
is  full  of  excrementitions  matter.  It  is  full  of 
zymotic  germs.  It  is  laden  with  products  of 
animal  and  vegetable  decay  and  putrefaction. 
In  a tumbler  of  water  we  swallow  as  much  im- 
purity as  would  enter  our  nostrils  from  the  air 
in  more  than  a wreek.  The  Commissioners  say 
that  the  rain-water  at  Greaseley  turns  out  to  be 
sewage.  What  a terrible  discovery ! Better 
leave  the  rivers  alone ; keep  as  far  from  their 
banks  as  possible,  and  drink  nothing  but  Seltzer 
water.  Or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  have  water- 
butts  for  washing,  and  revert  to  the  old  plan  of 
wells  for  drinking  purposes.  Only  every  well 
must  pass  through  an  impervious  into  a pervious 
stratum.  It  will  not,  however,  be  very  generally 
necessary  to  have  wells  more  than  1,000  ft.  or 
1,500  ft.  deep”  ! We  do  not  think  this  is  much 
of  an  exaggeration  of  the  inferences  that  some 
people  will  be  likely  to  draw  from  the  Report, 
with  one  exception.  That  is,  that  the  depth  of 
the  wells  to  which  we  are  to  be  driven  has  not 
as  yet  been  brought  upon  the  tapis. 

As  to  the  influence  of  soil  on  the  character  of 
water,  indeed,  we  are  furnished  with  much  valuable 
information.  The  geology  of  a district  controls 
the  quality,  more  than  even  the  quantity,  of  its 
water  supply.  Various  compounds  of  lime  and 
magnesia  with  carbonic  and  even  with  sulphuric 
acids  form  soluble  salts,  which  water  readily 
takes  up  in  its  passage  through  strata  containing 
those  elements.  These  salts  are  those  which 
chiefly  render  water  hard.  The  calcareous  strata 
form  a large  portion  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain. 
The  upper  and  under  chalk  extend  over  a well- 
defined  district.  All  limestone,  dolomite,  and 
selenitic  rocks  harden  the  water.  Where 
much  soluble  saline  matter  occurs,  the  water 
soon  takes  it  up.  The  destruction  of  organic 
impurities  is  effected  by  the  filtration  of  water 
through  porous  soil.  Bat  in  the  course  of  such 
filtration,  through  the  upper  chalk  for  example, 
organic  is  only  exchanged  for  inorganic  foreign 
matter ; and  as  the  water  becomes  fitter  to 
drink,  it  becomes  less  fit  for  other  domestic 
purposes. 

Regarded  not  from  the  engineering,  but  from 
the  purely  scientific,  point  of  view,  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  the  Report  as  to  the  analyses  of 
sea  water  has  great  interest.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  considering  that  water,  in  the  process 
of  evaporation,  leaves  behind  it  all  foreign 
matter.  In  artifical  evaporation  this  is  so  far 
the  case  that  potable  water,  as  is  well  known,  is 
distilled  from  sea  water.  But  the  Report  refers 
to  the  carrying  back  to  the  land  of  considerable 
quantities  of  Baline  matter  by  the  efficacy  of  sea 
breezes.  The  senses,  indeed,  inform  us  that 
such  is  the  case.  At  how  great  a distance , 


inland,  in  a good  breeze,  may  we  not  scent  the 
sea?  The  analyses  of  rainwater  show  that  the 
amount  of  salt  that  thus  returns  to  shore  is 
appreciable.  Organic  matter,  again,  is  much 
more  abundant  in  sea  water  than  in  rain  water, 
even  when  the  latter  is  considerably  polluted. 
Not  only  from  various  points  along  our  own 
shores,  but  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  as 
well  as  from  great  depths  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  Bamples  have  been  collected  and  com- 
pared. The  results  of  the  scientific  cruise  of 
II. M.  ship  Porcupine  have  been  pressed  into  the 
service.  The  proportions  of  organic  matter 
found  vary  not  only  according  to  place,  but  ac 
cording  to  time.  Those  collected  at  different 
dateB  from  the  same  locality  (off  Worthing,  for 
example)  differ  very  much.  The  inference  is 
that  much  of  this  matter  is  held  in  suspension 
rather  than  in  solution.  Further,  while  the 
suspended  organic  contents  of  our  rivers  consist 
of  dead  matter,  that  of  the  ocean  is  said  to  be 
living ! Minute  gelatinous  beings,  of  micro- 
scopic proportions,  inseparable  from  their  native 
element  by  filtration,  have  their  home  in  the 
water  of  the  sea.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
bright  lines  of  phosphorescent  light  that  mark 
the  breaking  of  the  Tuscan  or  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
upon  the  shore  by  night,  or  who  have  watched,  as 
a thunder-storm  rolled  down  from  the  Apen- 
nines, how  each  flash  of  lightning  from  the  sky 
was  responded  to  by  a phosphorescent  shimmer 
from  the  sea,  will  be  fully  prepared  to  agree 
with  this  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  organic 
contents  contained  in  sea  water.  And  a very 
beautiful  proof  of  the  theory  is  deducible  from 
the  fact  that  where,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
AberyBtwith,  waters  containing  poisonous  solu- 
tions of  lead  are  ponred  into  the  sea,  the  organic 
matter  found  in  the  latter  is  at  a minimum. 
The  fisheries  suffer  from  this  cause.  It  is 
curious  to  see  one  poison  thus  destroy  another. 
But  of  the  two  the  mineral  contamination  is  by 
far  the  most  hostile  to  animal  life. 

The  Commissioners  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  slow  rate  at  which  self-purification  takes 
place  in  the  flow  of  rivers.  We  are  told  that 
instead  of  a flow  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  being 
enough  to  oxidise  sewage  diluted  with  twenty 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  a course  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  times  that  distance  is  insufficient  to 
destroy  two-thirds  of  the  poison.  The  analyses 
of  the  Commission  have  not  been  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  say  at  what  distance,  or  after 
how  much  dilution,  water  once  contaminated 
with  sewage  may  be  regarded  as  restored  to 
purity.  It  is  possible  to  make  use  of  this  state- 
ment in  two  ways.  The  safest  and  most  natural 
is  that  which  we  have  always  advocated.  We 
are  not  ill  content,  for  the  moment,  to  accept  the 
doubt  thus  raised.  But  the  inference  we  draw 
is,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the 
streams  from  being  polluted  with  sewage  in  the 
first  instance.  A glance  at  the  numerio  features 
of  the  case  presents  some  important  results. 

Dr.  ParkeB’s  calculations  give  the  average 
amount  of  G8  lb.  of  solid  matter  as  the  annual 
product  of  each  unit  of  the  population.  Of  this 
weight,  52  per  cent., — say  35  lb., — consists  of 
albuminous  matter,  which  is  not  only  incapable 
of  assimilation  by  vegetation,  but  is  a constant 
source  of  danger.  It  is  indispensable  that  this 
matter  should  be  destroyed  by  oxidation.  This 
is  effected  either  by  tho  liberation  of  free  oxyg=n 
in  contact  with  the  fluid  containing  the  albumen, 
as  is  done  by  Condy’s  fluid;  by  filtration, as  at 
Swansea;  by  agricultural  filtration,  as  at  Croy- 
don ; or  by  application  of  a high  temperature,  as 
by  General  Scott’s  process.  By  each  of  these 
different  methods  the  same  result  i3  attained, — 
the  matter  is  oxydised. 

One  part  by  weight  of  this  organio  matter  in 
100,000  parts ; two  parts  of  organic  carbon,  or 
of  any  metal,  except  calcium,  magnesium, 
potassium,  and  sodium  ; or  three  parts  of  organic 
nitrogen,  or  of  any  dry  mineral  substance ; will 
render  water  polluted,  according  to  the  Report 
of  the  River  Pollution  Commission.  The 
organic  contents  of  the  sewage  per  unit 
of  population  will  therefore  be  capable  of 
contaminating  1,562  tons  of  water.  We  may 
take  the  mineral  elements,  in  round  numbers, 
at  half  that  value,  and  rate  the  annual 
power  of  pollution  per  unit  of  the  population  at 
2,350  tons  of  water.  We  have  before  seen  that 
50  tons  of  water  per  head  is  equal  to  one-third 
of  an  inch  of  rainfall  over  the  entire  area  of 
England.  This  gives  a ratio  of  46  to  1.  That  is 
to  say,  that  the  sewage  of  the  entire  population, 
if  allowed  to  sink  into  underground  reservoirs  of 
water,  is  capable  of  polluting  from  15  in.  to  16  in. 
of  rainfall,  being  the  total  rainfall  of  a great 


zone  of  the  count  y.  In  a little  more  than  a 
century,  if  population  keeps  up  its  normal  rate 
of  increase,  the  sewage,  left  to  itself,  would  bo 
enough  to  poison  the  entire  rainfall  of  England. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  distri- 
bution of  population,  and  that  of  rainfall,  are 
regulated  by  different  laws.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  population  is  most  douse,  the  rainfa'l 
is  the  lightest.  In  the  water-shed  of  the  Thames, 
for  instance,  it  is  occasionally  little  over  16  in. 
But  the  population  in  this  district  is  in  a ratio 
to  the  area  of  double  that  of  the  average  of  the 
country.  Thus,  the  sewage  produced  within  this 
water-shed  is  enough  (if  allowed  to  soak  into 
the  sources  of  supply)  to  poison  the  whole 
annual  supply  of  that  water-shed  to  double  the 
intensity  declared  to  be  dangerous.  How  soon 
that  degree  of  contamination  may  be  removed 
by  natural  causes,  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
say.  When  once  diluted  with  a large  quantity 
of  water,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  oxidise 
either  the  organio  or  the  inorganic  poison.  We 
require  to  expose  the  fluid  containing  it  to  free 
oxygen  that  it  can  take  up.  We  do  that  by 
filtration  or  other  means,  but  it  requires  to  be 
done  in  the  first  instance.  As  wo  dilute  the 
poison  we  render  it  more  difficult  of  direct 
neutralisation. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to 
compare  averages  is  only  a preliminary  step  in  a 
scientific  investigation.  The  last  few  days  have 
shown  us  how  absolutely  capricious  is  the  distri- 
bution of  our  rainfall.  We  have  seen  the  average 
rain  of  two  months  descend,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  where  rain-gauges  are  kept,  within 
twenty-four  hours.  These  great  flushes  are 
balanced  by  great  droughts.  In  the  former  case 
the  water  escapes  to  the  sea  in  a short  time.  Iu 
the  latter,  we  have  a reduced  quantity  left  to 
dilute  the  poison  of  which  we  speak.  Again, 
there  are  local  limitations  of  water  storage  within 
the  bounds  of  every  great  water-shed  area. 
Thus,  it  is  clear  that,  in  speaking  of  wells  and 
springs,  there  are  many  places  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  where,  in  an  exceptionally  dry  season, 
we  have  statistical  reasons  for  expecting  the  out- 
break of  enteric  fever  from  sewer  pollution  of 
the  springs. 

We  do  not  bring  forward  this  plain  apposition 
of  simple  figures  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
alarm.  But  we  confess  to  being  unable  to  con- 
template them  without  some  uneasiness.  A matter 
is  so  muoh  more  tangible  when  brought  to  the 
balance,  even  if  it  be  but  from  a very  6m*ll 
Bam  pie  that  the  weight  of  a mass  is  calculated. 
Our  reason  for  urging  our  readers  to  make  their 
own  calculations  in  check  of  ours  is  this.  We 
consider  the  idea  of  leaving  the  rivers  to  take 
their  chance,  while  we  seek  our  drinking-water 
elsewhere,  is  a mischievous  and  false  idea.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a very  strong  interest 
will  not  only  urge  the  adoption  of  this  idea  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  but  will  (fairly 
or  unfairly)  seek  to  draw  arguments  from  the 
Report  of  the  River  Pollution  Commissioners  for 
so  doing.  Now  what  these  figures  show  is,  th  t 
there  will  be  no  safety  in  this  course.  We  can 
leave  nothing,  in  our  dense  state  of  population, 
to  the  unassisted  operations  of  Nature.  If  we 
allow  our  rivers  to  be  poisoned,  there  is  the 
probability  in  some  places,  and  the  certainty  in 
others,  that  we  shall  poison  our  subterranean 
water  supply  at  the  same  time,  'ilio  very 
irregularity  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
country,  while  it  diminishes  the  danger  in  some 
cases,  intensifies  it  in  others.  The  valleys  of  the 
Wey  and  the  Mole,  which  we  above  cited,  are 
cases  in  point.  What  becomes  of  the  sewage 
of  Woking,  of  Guildford,  of  Godaiming,  of  all 
the  towns  on  the  various  areas  of  pervious  soil 
lying  iu  the  basins  partly  drained  by  these 
rivers  ? It  is  tolerably  certain  what  becomes  of 
it.  It  sinks  through  the  porous  soil  to  the  sub- 
terranean water  flow.  Nodoubt  itmay  beto  some 
extent  oxidised  in  its  way,  but  how  much  we  do 
not  know.  We  know  that  when  water  was 
taken,  years  ago,  comparatively  near  the  surface, 
at  Guildford,  for  the  supply  of  the  town,  fever 
was  very  prevalent.  Very  much  is  gained  by 
depth,  but  at  the  same  time  the  power  of  inspec- 
tion may  be  lost,  while  an  accumulation  of 
mischief  may  be  going  on. 

We  must  therefore  look  to  chemists  to  do 
something  more  than  give  us  analyses  of  the 
water  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Arctic 
Regions.  They  must  help  us  to  deal  with  the 
sewage  question, [as  a matter  of  danger  to  bo 
overcome  by  science.  We  are  not  undervaluing 
the  wonderful  chemical  power  of  the  earth  itself. 
But  we  must  know  what  we  are  doing.  . We 
must  not  think  that  all  is  right  and  safe  if  we 
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leave  rivers  to  become  channels  of  poison,  and 
resort  to  deep  wells.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this 
would  be  an  engineering  blunder  of  great  mag- 
nitude. It  would  substitute  steam  power  for 
the  natural  action  of  gravitation  for  the  greater 
part  of  our  water  supply.  It  would  be  a 
tangible  addition  to  our  water-rates, — a per- 
manent pressure  on  the  cost  of  life.  What  we 
wish  to  show  is  that  it  may  turn  out  a chemical 
blunder  also.  At  all  events,  we  come  to  the 
conclusion,  whether  it  accord  with,  or  b9  in 
spite  of,  the  inner  conviction  of  the  River 
Pollution  Commissioners,  that  every  fact  which 
they  have  collected,  intelligently  regarded,  shows 
that  there  should  be  no  time  lost  in  prevent- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
beauty  and  of  the  health  of  the  country  into 
open  and  unmitigated  sewers. 


A NEW  DUTCH  PROVINCE. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  peaceful 
conquests  are  the  best,  and  the  best  of  all  that 
have  lately  come  to  our  knowledge  is  that  which 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  intending  to 
make.  The  Dutch  are  verily  going  to  take 
Holland ; they  propose  laying  dry  the  Zuyder- 
Zee,  thus  delivering  it  from  the  grasp  of  the 
ocean,  and  adding  another  part  to  their  country, 
which  they  are  truly  Baid  to  have  “ built  up.” 
In  twelve,  sixteen,  or  at  most  twenty  years,  if 
the  undertaking  is  successful,  the  kingdom  will 
be  rioher  by  another  province  of  about  750 
square  miles,  and  “ our  dear  little  country,”  as  the 
Dutch  fondly  love  to  call  their  fatherland,  will  be 
enlarged  by  nearly  one-twentieth. 

This  is  certainly  a grand  undertaking  for  such 
a small  country,  but  the  Dutch  are  well  prepared 
for  it.  Since  the  earliest  times  they  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  the  ocean,  and  if  they  had 
not  so  bravely  resisted,  it  would  have  fared  with 
them  as  badly  as  with  the  Friesians,  who  in  East 
Friesland,  as  well  as  in  the  North  Friesian 
islands,  have  lost  by  fearful  storm  floods  a great 
part  of  their  old  land,  with  many  flourishing 
villages  and  many  thousands  of  inhabitants. 
The  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  have  wrested  from 
the  watery  element,  by  dykes  and  sluices,  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  fertile  soil,  almost 
half  of  which  lies  below  the  level  of  the  eoa. 
This  contest  bus  not  always  been  carried 
on  without  loss.  The  present  Zuyder-Zee 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  Romans,  terra 
firina.  There  was  then  in  that  district  only 
an  inland  lake,  Lacus  Flevo,  with  an  outlet 
into  the  sea,  called  Flevum.  The  lake  degene- 
rated by  degrees  into  a morass,  and  in  1282  the 
waters  of  the  North  Sea  swallowed  up  the  whole 
marshy  flat.  This  Zuyder-Zee  is  very  shallow; 
beside  deep  channels  of  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  deep 
extend  largo  sand-banks  with  a depth  of  water 
over  them  of  only  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  Such  a saud- 
baulc  stretches  almost  uninterruptedly  from 
Enkhuizen,  in  North  Holland,  to  Kampen,  in 
Overyssel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel.  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  dammiug  off 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  by  a 
gigantic  dyke,  to  be  constructed  in  two  sections, 
one  extending  from  Enkhuizen  to  the  little  island 
of  Urk,  and  the  other  from  the  latter  to  Kampen. 
A plan  of  such  dimensions  would  have  never  been 
matured  if  the  Dutch  had  not  already  formerly 
been  successful  in  undertakings  of  this  nature  on 
a smaller  scale.  The  draining  off  of  the  Lake  of 
Haarlem  is  a case  in  point;  it  was  effected  in 
thirteen  years  (1810  to  1853),  at  a cost  of  over 
750,0001.,  but  it  gave  in  return  a tract  of  fertile 
land  of  100  square  miles,  peopled  in  1860  by  over 
7,000  inhabitants.  The  experience  then  gained 
was  again  practically  applied  in  laying  dry  the  Y, 
the  river  of  Amsterdam,  an  undertaking  completed 
in  1872.  And  now  the  Waterstaat  of  Holland, 
which  probably  includes  the  best  nautical  engi- 
neers of  the  world,  proposes  acquiring  for  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  a whole  province.  Already 
in  1849  M.  van  Diggelen  had  prepared  a soheme 
for  laying  dry  the  Zuyder-Zee,  but  it  was  found 
impracticable.  In  1865,  M.  Rochussen,  formerly 
governor-general  of  Dutch  East  India,  a man  of 
great  enterprise,  caused  M.  Beyerinck,  who  had 
directed  the  works  of  Haarlem,  to  prepare  a plan 
confining  itself  to  the  draining  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  examination  of 
its  bottom  proved  very  satisfactory.  It  is  now 
known  that  nearly  everywhere  it  consists  of  the 
most  fertile  soil,  only  waiting  for  deliverance. 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Heemskerk, 
then  took  the  matter  in  hand,  by  appointing  a 
committee  consisting  of  eleven  members  of  the 
Waterstaat,  a strong  majority  of  which,  in  April,  ■ 
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1873,  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  plan,  and 
pointed  out  its  advantages.  Public  opinion  iD 
Holland  was  roused  by  this  declaration.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  the  kiDg,  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  spoke  favourably  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  States-General,  in  their 
reply,  demanded  the  immediate  commencement 
of  operations.  The  chambers  have  voted  a sum 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  preliminary 
works,  and  everything  leads  to  the  expectation 
that  the  carrying  out  of  the  great  work  will  be 
actively  proceeded  with. 

Naturally  great  difficulties  have  to  be  over- 
come. It  is  no  child’s  play  to  construct,  from 
Enkhuizen  to  Kampen,  a dyke  over  1G0  ft.  broad 
at  its  base,  rising  26  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  having  a length  of  nearly  twenty-five 
miles.  But  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  favourable, 
consisting  of  soil  capable,  as  experience  has 
shown,  of  supporting  the  heaviest  weights. 
When  this  principal  dam  is  finished,  the  whole 
area  will  have  to  be  partitioned  off  into  squares, 
and  the  water  pumped  out  by  degrees  and  con- 
ducted by  great  canals  to  bo  made  into  the 
sea.  The  most  important  of  those  canals  will 
lead  from  Enkhuizen  to  Amsterdam,  and  auxi- 
liary canals  will  connect  Hoorn,  Eidam,  and 
other  small  places  with  the  ocean.  It  might 
be  thought  that  by  thus  laying  dry  the 
great  inland  lake  the  small  towns  Bituated  at  its 
borders  would  lose.  But  this  is  not  the  case; 
for  the  Zuyder-Zee  is  so  shallow,  and  so  danger- 
ous and  almost  useless  for  shipping,  that  this 
inland  traffic  is  of  too  insignificant  a nature. 
Most  of  the  formerly  flourishing  towns  on  the 
shores  of  the  Zuyder-Zee  have  declined  to  such 
an  extent  that  a lately  published  book  treating 
of  them  bore  the  title,  “ The  Dead  Towns  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee.”  The  remaining  channels  to  be 
left  will  serve  much  better  than  hitherto  as  a 
means  of  communication  with  the  sea.  It  is 
calculated  that  over  470,000  acres  of  land  will  be 
reclaimed,  of  which  over  370,000  acres  are  of 
the  most  fertile  arable  soil.  But  the  expense 
will  not  be  inconsiderable : it  is  estimated  at 
9,600,0001  ; and  if  wo  consider  that  the  work  may 
take  sixteen  years  or  more,  a considerable  sum 
must  be  added  as  interest.  The  works  will,  no 
doubt,  be  carried  on  by  the  State,  as  the  Lake  of 
Haarlem  was  drained  at  Government  expense. 
Complaints  were  rife  at  that  time  as  to  the  slow- 
ness with  which  operations  were  proceeding,  aud 
the  laying  dry  of  the  Y was  given  to  a private 
company,  the  Government  solely  guaranteeing 
4 per  cent,  interest.  The  draining  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  however,  is  considered  a work  of 
too  important  a na'ure  to  leave  it  to  private 
enterprise,  and  the  State  should  surely  keep  the 
direction  in  its  own  hands  when  a whole  pro- 
vince is  at  stake. 

The  Cologne  Gazette,  in  welcoming  the  under- 
taking, Bays  that  it  is  glad  to  see  the  small, 
brave,  liberty-loving,  closely  related  nation  of 
the  Netherlanders,  which  formerly  was  distin- 
guished by  great  enterprises,  while  latterly  it 
seemed  to  have  become  somewhat  sluggish, 
entering  upon  a work  of  such  vast  dimen- 
sions, and  heartily  wishes  the  Dutch  people 
success.  The  Gazette  takes  pains  to  add  that 
“ Germany  does  not  envy  them  their  well-earned 
prosperity,  and  is  far  removed  from  harbouring 
those  foolish  and  criminal  plans  of  conquest 
against  the  Dutch  of  which  she  has  been  some- 
times suspected  by  them.  Actuated  by  this 
groundless  fear,  they  have  thrown  up  many 
small  and  almost  useless  fortifications ; much 
more  useful  and  fruitful  of  results  will  be  the 
expense  for  the  draining  of  the  Zuyder-Zee.” 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  IN  EGYPT. 

Twenty- five  years  ago,  a French  expedition, 
similar  to  that  which  was  made  famous  in  the 
last  century,  undertook  a fresh  exploration  of 
Egypt,  and  its  first  result  was  the  discovery  of 
the  buried  temples  at  Serapium.  This  took 
place  in  1851.  Since  then  the  work  of  research 
has  been  carried  on  without  intermission,  and  is 
now  so  far  complete  that  very  large  spaces  of 
subterranean  Egypt  have  been  sketched  and 
described ; and,  accordingly,  the  world  will  soon 
be  in  possession  of  the  details  thus  acquired. 
Meanwhile,  an  abstract,  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  the  Academy,  may  not  be  without  its  interest. 
Two  thousand  peasants  were  employed  at 
Memphis,  Thebes,  Abydos,  and  Edfou  ; but  they 
failed,  for  a long  time,  to  decipher  the  text  partly 
laid  bare,  in  gigantic  characters  of  stone,  by 
Champollion.  Strictly  speaking,  the  scientific 
examination  of  these  Egyptian  monuments  dates 
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no  farther  back  than  slightly  more  than  fifty 
years  ; when  Europe  was  first  taught  to  read  the 
hieroglyphic  language  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
recent  labours,  however,  of  M.  Marietta  and  hi3 
companions,  have  opened  a quarry  of  investiga- 
tion altogether  unexpected  and  sux-prising.  They 
were  divided  into  two  periods;  one  beginning  in 
1854,  and  another  in  1858,  which  continues  to  this 
day.  The  first  brought  to  light  the  ancient  Sera- 
pium and  the  true  Memphis,  7,000  relics  of  which 
are  accumulated  in  the  Louvre  ; the  second  laid 
bare  thirty  beds  of  inconceivably  curious  riches, 
which  are,  at  length,  catalogued  and  classed. 
They  are  so  many  in  number  as  to  defy,  within 
moderate  limits,  any  description ; yet  their 
general  value  may,  perhapB,  be  indicated.  M. 
Mariette  arrived  in  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of 
1850 ; he  left  Cairo,  as  ho  said,  to  spend  a few 
days  in  the  desert,  and  he  stayed  in  the  desert 
three  years.  His  first  endeavours  were  to 
examine  the  mighty  burial-ground  of  Memphis, 
and  to  unlock  the  mysteries  lying  beneath  it. 
This  is  a necropolis  situated  between  the  Nile 
and  the  hills  of  Libya,  the  Pyramids  being  all  in 
sight,  and  here  the  inquiry  commenced.  To  begin 
with,  a plan  was  drawn  of  the  entire  cemetery,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  arrange  its  monuments  in 
chronological  order.  While  this  task  was  in 
course  of  accomplishment,  various  circumstances 
occurred.  A stone,  mystically  engraved,  led  to 
the  digging  up  of  a spbynx,  composed  of  a 
perfectly  white  stone,  uninjured  by  ages  of 
burial  in  the  sand.  Here  was  the  key  to  an 
underground  labyrinth  which,  day  by  day,  ex- 
tended itself  as  the  explorer  advanced.  The 
clue,  in  fact,  had  been  found,  and  nothing  mox-e 
than  means  were  needed  to  reach,  through  a 
range  of  sphynxes,  the  Tomb  of  Apis,  long 
ascertained  to  be  far  distant  from  his  Temple, 
in  the  hypsethral  Memphis  itself,  and  long  ago 
destroyed  by  Egyptian  barbarism  to  be  used  up 
as  building  materials  for  new  suburbs  of  Cairo. 
The  god  was  supposed  thus  to  have  two  abodes, 
— a temple  and  a tomb.  With  twenty  stout 
fellows  to  help  him,  armed  with  pickaxes 
and  spades,  the  Frenchman,  on  the  very  next 
day,  commenced  his  search  for  the  sanctuary  ; a 
second  sphynx  was  unearthed ; then  a third  ; 
and  so  forth,  until  twenty-one  had  been  recovei  ed 
from  their  sandy  graves.  At  this  point,  a sudden 
turn  of  the  line  took  place,  and  the  excavation 
became  deeper  and  deeper,  and  more  difficult, 
from  hour  to  hour.  After  t.wo  months  of  un- 
remitting toil,  the  134th  paradox  in  stone  was 
once  more  given  up  to  tho  light  of  Heaven, 
and  there  the  procession  ceased.  In  front,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  nothing  further  could 
be  traced.  Still,  perseverance  Bolved  the 
problem.  A considerable  way  off  the  scent  was 
resumed,  and,  by  a sharp  bend,  the  excavators 
came  upon  a spacious  subterranean  court,  beau- 
tifully paved,  intersected  by  a double  row  of 
sphynxeB,  but  Egyptian  in  little  else.  It  was 
simply  a hemioycle,  adorned  with  statues  of 
Plato,  Lycurgus,  Sophocles,  and  Pindar,  whose 
effigies  appeared  to  forbid  all  further  advance. 
Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  the  explorer  was 
not  stayed.  A little  temple,  evidently  of  Fgypt, 
and  stamped  with  an  approximately  intelligible 
date,  served  as  a finger-po9t,  and  its  hint  was 
taken.  The  bull  image  and  the  lunar  disc  now 
became  more  frequent,  and  the  discoverers  were 
full  of  heart  and  hope,  when  the  signs  were  lost 
again.  The  road,  it  Beemed,  led  nowhere.  But 
it  was  remembered  that  the  Egyptians  were 
accustomed  thus  to  mask  the  appi-oaches  to  their 
shriues,  through  a jealous  fear  of  their  desecra- 
tion by  strangers,  and  the  pursuit  was  accord - 
ingly  pushed  on. 

Nothing  in  the  narratives  of  Mr.  Layard  will 
possess  a deeper  fascination  than  this,  when  it  is 
given  in  its  fulness  to  the  world.  Here  was  the 
literal  Worship  of  Death  in  its  moBt  plain  and 
perfect  form.  The  real  grave  had  yet  to  be 
reached,  but  every  wall,  every  block,  was  painted 
in  honour  of  the  corpse  that,  obviously,  had  lain 
embalmed  not  very  far  off.  In  every  direction, 
blind  passages  were  hit  upon, like  those  in  a maze; 
and  a largo  sum  of  money  was  expended  upon 
these  abortive  endeavours.  Nevertheless,  the 
woi’k  of  excavation  went  forward.  Two  additional 
lines  of  wall  were  disinterred;  then  two  other 
little  temples;  next,  various  exquisite  fragments 
of  Grecian  sculpture ; afterwards,  a three-headed 
dog,  a horse,  a lion,  and  a panther ; but  no  in- 
scriptions, no  story  written  on  the  stoneB.  At 
length,  the  threshold  of  the  Serapium  itself 
was  struck  by  the  Arab  pickaxe,  aud  the  ex- 
plorers were  rewarded.  Not,  however,  with- 
out many  a disappointment  and  check;  their 
labourers  ran  away ; their  tents  were  blown 
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down ; but  these  are  incidents  common  to  all 
-such  adventurers.  Five  hundred  monuments 
of  the  remote  past  had  been  exhumed,  and  every 
fresh  shaft  sunk  led  to  new  discoveries, — among 
them  a chamber,  hollowed  in  the  solid  rock,  with- 
out  a tinge  of  colour  on  its  floor,  roof,  or  walls, 
or  the  outline  of  a tomb,  or  the  faintest  indica- 
tion of  any  particular  purpose,  yet  so  secretly 
contrived  as  if  it  had  hidden  the  mysteries  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  interior  obscurities  of  the 
Pyramids  themselves  are  not  more  perplexing. 
Thence,  a steep  inoline  led  to  the  portal  of  the 
tomb,  covered  over  with  inscriptions,  and  open- 
-ing  upon  a wide  and  lofty  gallery,  without  a 
glimpse  of  natural  light.  Here,  then,  in  count- 
less chambers,  all  hollowed  in  the  rock,  lay  the 
sarcophagi  of  Apis ; the  walls  enriched  with 
sculpture  and  hieroglyphics,  and  in  all  directions 
unexplored  corridors  leading  away  to  unexplored 
sepulchres.  These  were  of  a single  pattern ; 
but  not  far  off  were  others,  less  deeply  engulfed 
in  the  sand,  each  composed  of  two  rock-hewn 
rooms  and  a staircase.  The  great  tomb,  how- 
ever, eclipsed  in  interest  the  whole  of  these  put 
together.  Its  main  gallery  is  nearly  400  yards, 
or  not  far  from  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length  ; on 
both  sides  open  tbe  chambers  of  the  dead,  each 
containing  a monolithic  sarcophagus,  with  a 
ponderous  lid ; all  decorated,  moreover,  with 
human  images ; and  every  one  supposed,  when 
once  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  been  con- 
cluded, to  be  closed  for  ever  against  the  sight 
■of  men.  Of  some  the  massive  doors  were 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake ; of  others  they 
were  forced  open  by  the  profane  curiosity  of 
1874.  They  have  been  examined,  in  succession, 
from  the  rough  and  clumsy  work  of  the  earliest 
periods,  to  the  rich  and  elaborate  sculpture  of 
-the  latest,  and  their  original  sanctity  exists  no 
more.  It  is  noticeable  that,  whatever  the  epoch, 
the  sarcophagi  are  of  about  the  same  size;  in- 
variably in  granite  and  monolithic,  approaching 
to  10  ft.  in  height  and  13  ft.  in  length,  and 
leaving  us  to  wonder  how  such  bulks  could 
have  been  transported  from  the  quarries  among 
the  hilla,  across  this  breadth  of  desert,  and 
deposited  in  receptacles  so  far  below  the  surface. 
Yet  another  secret  remained  to  be  laid  bare. 
At  the  end  of  the  gallery  ran  a wall  of  masonry. 
The  sound  told  that  it  was  hollow,  and  tradition 
said  that  it  concealed  a vast  golden  treasure. 
In  the  result  were  found  Pharaonic  relics  in 
marvellous  variety,  including  vases,  lamps, 
semi-human  figures,  masks,  and  urns  assumed  to 
be  cinerary.  The  whole  of  these  objects,  nearly 
3,000  in  number,  have  been  secured  for  France, 
as  was  just,  and  the  total  is  continually  increasing. 
The  farther  the  excavations  went,  the  more 
abundantly  were  they  rewarded ; but,  in  some 
directions,  the  subterranean  architects  would 
appear  to  have  been  interrupted  in  their  task, 
since  columns  and  tablets,  evidently  intended 
for  inscriptions,  were  left  completely  blank.  This 
fact  suggested  a somewhat  astonishing  idea  to 
the  French  explorer.  He  took  up  his  abode,  for 
nights  together,  in  these  sepulchral  halls,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  lamp-black,  finished 
what  he  supposed  the  artists  of  the  Fourth 
Dynasty,  and  the  worshippers  of  Apis,  to  have 
begun.  That  was  not  all.  He  took  down  the 
inscriptions,  then  sufficiently  toned  to  look  like 
antiquity,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  palm 
them  off,  as  originals,  upon  the  Government 
at  Cairo.  Later  on,  with  fresh  funds,  having 
completed  the  exhumation  of  the  Serapium, 
though  compelled  to  leave  tbe  sarcophagi  in 
their  places,  as  too  heavy  for  transport,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Court  of  Sculp- 
ture, the  Sphynxes’  Avenue,  the  smaller  isolated 
tombs,  all  the  excavations,  indeed,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  principal  historic  tomb,  over- 
whelmed by  the  Libyan  sands,  beneath  which  they 
are  hidden  once  more, — perhaps  for  ever,  now, — 
sands  scarcely  less  addicted  to  find  a level  for 
themselves  than  is  water.  Those  who  originally 
hollowed  the  rocks  took  care  to  encircle  them  by 
gigantic  dykes  and  trenches,  which  resisted,  long 
enough  for  them,  at  all  events,  the  encroachments 
of  the  desert.  Of  all  this  record,  only  two 
fragments  have  publicly  appeared ; the  one,  a 
sketch  of  the  works  as  originally  designed  ; the 
other,  a partial  inventory  of  the  antiquities 
transmitted,  from  the  bowels  of  the  desert,  to 
Paris.  In  order  to  understand  more,  we  have  to 
consult  the  unpublished  MSS.  First  among 
these  is  a series  of  plans,  technical  explanations, 
chromo-lithographs,  imperfectly  executed,  and 
photographs  from  the  museum  at  Boulak,  which 
alone  can  give  a just  idea  of  the  artistic  and 
archaeological  results  obtained.  It  is  entitled, 
“Remarks  upon  the  sixty-four  Images  of  Apia 


fonnd  in  the  Excavations  at  Serapium.”  Its 
publication  was  never  completed,  even  in  the 
fragmentary  form,  and  copies  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  second  was  styled  “A  Selection  of 
Monumental  Discoveries  made  daring  the  Exhu- 
mation of  Serapium”  ; and  the  third,  a “Memoir 
on  the  Mother  of  Apis.”  This  may  suffice  to 
exhibit  the  literature  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
French  researches  among  the  graves  of  the  sacred 
bulls.  It  may  be  of  interest  now  to  inquire  into 
the  style  and  epooh  of  the  arts  which  they  illus- 
trate. From  the  most  antique  of  all  these  tombs, 
articles  of  enamel  and  of  gold  were  picked  up, 
where  not  a remnantof  that  which  might  oncehave 
been  flesh  or  bonecouldbedetected ; figuresof  man- 
headed horses,  and  others,  not  less  exquisitely 
wrought  than  they  might  have  been  by  the  chisel 
of  Cellini;  and  a thousand  different  forms,  all, 
however,  ostentatiously  dedicated  to  the  religious 
idea,  and  impressed  with  the  rigour  of  an  in- 
flexible nniformity.  The  sacred  suggestion  is 
universally  prevalent.  Nothing  is  to  change, — 
nothing  to  improve, — all  is  to  be  formal.  The 
granite-worker  of  old  Egypt  was  prohibited  alike 
from  deteriorating  and  from  developing.  Yet,  a 
kind  of  unconsoions  superiority  did  manifest 
itself,  from  age  to  age,  if  not  in  the  forms,  at  all 
events,  in  the  manipulation,  visible  throughout 
these  buried  cities,  wherein  the  dead  have 
buried  their  dead  indeed, — this  most  archaic  of 
all  unfolded  mysteries,  amidst  which  there  are 
so  many  strange  surprises,  suggesting  a 
comparatively  modern  fancy.  Thus,  a scribe 
tracing  characters  on  a tablet ; a man’s 
image,  in  petrified  cedar ; heads  and  busts  which 
might  be  accepted  as  models  by  nineteenth- 
century  sculptors  ; a weasel  and  a lion  in  stone ; 
a ring,  a crown,  and  a dagger ; a cross  and  a 
sceptre,  which,  until  quite  recently,  conveyed  no 
definite  significance  to  the  mind  of  even  M. 
Marietta  himself.  When,  htfwever,  a few  years 
ago,  he  had  burrowed  to  the  basements,  not  of 
the  Spbynxes  only,  but  also  of  the  great  Pyramids, 
he  met  with  surprises  at  almost  every  step.  He 
detected  an  amount  of  made-up  work,  so  to  speak, 
which  had  never  before  been  so  much  as  guessed 
at.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  brought  to 
light, — and  only  the  academicians  of  Paris  have 
as  yet  been  favoured  with  a full  description  of  it 
— a building  constructed  entirely  of  rose-coloured 
granite,  Buch  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  quarries  of 
Elephantina,  the  columns  of  which  are  monolithio, 
while  the  walls  are  composed  of  irregularly-shaped 
blocks,  somewhat  Cyclopean  in  their  dimensions. 
But  there  is  not  an  inscribed  character  or 
a painted  fragment,  to  suggest  the  history  of 
this  edifice,  which  may  possibly  rank  among  the 
rnoBt  primitive  architectural  antiquities  of  the 
world.  It  oontains,  deep  sunken  in  a well,  a 
statue  in  stone,  to  which  none  except  a con- 
jectural meaning  can  be  assigned.  From  this 
point  a line  of  research  was  drawn,  including  no 
fewer  than  thirty  important  excavations,  still 
continuing  to  give  up  sarcophagi,  to  let  the 
light  into  long-hidden  ohambers  of  the  dead,  and 
to  present  varieties  of  that  which  some  have 
agreed  to  designate  as  “ hollow  sculptures,” 
tinted  with  rich  and,  apparently,  imperishable 
colours.  The  opinion  is,  though  the  grounds  for 
it  may  be  regarded  as  uncritical  and  fragile,  that 
they  date  from  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Thebes,  whenever  that  event  may  have  taken 
place.  The  result,  at  any  rate,  is  conspicuous. 
These  latest  exhumations  in  Egypt  mark  a 
distinct  series  of  differences  in  arts,  and,  still 
more,  in  manners.  The  one  set  exhibits  funeral 
customs  resembling  those  of  an  Irish  wake  ; the 
newest  brought  to  light  illustrates  a woe  and  a 
despair  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  interpret ; 
and  yet  they  are  in  close  conjunction  with  joyous 
scenes;  water-parties;  dances  under  the  palms; 
singing  groups;  and  similar  passages  leading 
man,  as  it  were,  from  life  to  death  through  the 
labyrinth  of  this  practical  and  solemn  philosophy. 
We  must  not,  perhaps,  farther  anticipate  the 
revelations  whioh  the  French  Layard  has  to  make 
from  the  Egypt  of  Apis  and  the  mummies  ; but 
they  are  many  in  number  and  wonderful  in  com- 
pass ; and,  as  casting  not  a few  cross  and  side- 
lights upon  a hitherto-confused  and  distracted 
history,  will  be  valuable  beyond  any  common 
estimation.  To  the  chronicles  of  art  and  archaeo- 
logy,  again,  they  will  add  a chapter,  the  contents 
of  which,  even  for  the  chosen  Forty,  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  summed  up  to  be  satisfactorily 
indexed.  


Bequest  of  Pictures  to  the  Nation. — The 

late  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  whose  death  has  just  been 
nnnonnced,  leaves  his  collection  of  paintings  by 
the  old  masters  to  the  National  Gallery. 


ARTISTIC  DRAUGHTSMANSHIP* 

In  this  extraordinary  era  of  development  on 
which  we  are  entering,  I venture  to  give  young 
Architecture,  as  represented  by  this  Association, 
my  candid  opinion,  for  what  it  is  worth, — that 
we  are  falling  miserably  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  scale  of  educational  attainments. 
All  honour,  I say,  is  due  to  the  public  spirit  of 
those  young  men  large-minded  enough  to  recog- 
nise some  deficiency,  and  who  attempted  to  meet 
it  by  the  formation  of  this  Association  ; but  I 
venture  to  tell  their  brethren  who  have  not 
backed  them  in  their  efforts,  but  who  are 
aspiring  to  the  profession,  that  a time  is  coming 
when  young  Irishmen  will  not  go,  as  I am  proud 
to  say  many  have  done  in  the  past,  to  be  first  the 
able  assistants  of  English  architects,  and  ulti- 
mately successful  competitors  with  the  archi- 
tects of  the  whole  kingdom.  Already  it  is 
beginning  to  be  recognised  that  an  architectural 
assistant  “ up  to  the  time  of  the  day  ” is  not  (or 
very  rarely  now)  an  artiole  of  native  Irish  manu- 
facture. Architects  in  good  practice  see  their 
own  pupils  ebb  and  flow,  and  none  qualify  as 
they  did  in  their  day  to  fill  the  assistant’s  chair 
in  their  master’s  office  ; and  it  is  a matter  of 
every-day  experience  for  me  to  hear  architects 
express  their  desire  to  import  a thoroughly 
qualified  assistant  from  London  or  elsewhere. 

I am  rather  glad  of  this  on  the  whole.  The 
gentlemen  who  have  been,  or  may  be,  imported 
into  our  midst,  will  always  have  a cordial  Irish 
welcome,  and  I would  rejoice  if  this  portentous 
movement  would  open  the  eyes  of  our  architec- 
tectural  youth  to  the  fact  that  it  means  some- 
thing serious  for  their  future  prospects  of  being 
successful  men. 

Time  at  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to  enter 
to-night  on  the  constructive  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  our  backwardness  in  this,  which 
would  be  a matter  for  not  one  but  many  dis- 
courses. I shall  deal  only  with  one  detail  of  the 
fine-art  side  of  our  pursuits.  I say  that  we  are 
backward  and  deficient — wofully  so  for  the  time 
of  day — in  knowledge  of  styles,  design,  decora- 
tive art  applied  to  architecture,  and  artistic  skill 
in  draughtsmanship,  and  to  this  last  detail  of 
study  I shall  confine  my  remarks.  Other  men 
elsewhere  draw  better  than  we  do,  and  we  should 
look  to  it.  When  I look  at  the  amazing  profi- 
ciency to  which  the  rising  generation  of  young 
Londoners  have  attained,  chiefly  under  the 
fostering  development  of  the  London  Architec- 
tural Association,  and  the  superlative  advantages 
for  improvement  which  are  to  be  had  there,  and 
so  well  taken  advantage  of,  and  when  I look  at 
the  heavy  disadvantages  under  which  we  labour, 
I confess  I grow  despondent  about  our  future 
place  in  the  race.  I shall  be  told,  perhaps,  of 
what  brave  show  has  been  made  by  our  archi- 
tects in  past  times ; but  I reply,  past  times  did 
not  dream  of  looking  to  the  architect,  such  as  he 
was  understood  to  be  but  the  other  day,  for  such 
acquirements  as  are  now  looked  for  from  him  as 
a matter  of  course. 

I would  ask  you  to  note  an  extraordinary  fact 
illustrative  of  this  development.  For  thirty 
years  a great  national  soheme  of  art  education 
as  applied  to  manufactures  has  been  in  opera- 
tion under  the  rule  of  South  Kensington.  That 
it  must  have  effected  great  good  for  the  country, 
on  the  whole,  may  be  admitted,  and  what  the 
country  would  be  in  the  scale  of  art  without 
some  great  attempt  at  such  regeneration  it  is 
appalling  to  contemplate.  It  does  not,  however, 
amount  to  a libel  to  say  that  in  the  great  and 
primary  objects  Bet  forth — that  of  producing 
designers  of  art  manufactures  — the  Kensington 
system  has  been  a comparative  failure. 

It  is  a further  remarkable  fact  that  if  we  were 
to  look  into  the  origin  of  the  design  of  some  of 
the  finest  modern  works — art-furniture,  applied 
decoration  to  buildings  and  furniture  of  every 
sort,  ceramio  manufactures,  textile  fabrics,  gold 
and  silversmith’s  work,  and  work  in  the  baser 
metals,  stained  - glass  illumination,  and  even 
needlework  and  embroidery — we  find  the  ablest, 
most  practical,  and  vigorous  of  the  army  of  de- 
signers are  recruited,  not  from  the  leviathan 
manufactory  of  Kensington,  but  from  knots  of 
rising  architects  and  their  immediate  associates ; 
from  a self-formed  school  which  has  arisen  of 
itself  in  our  midst.  Again,  nothing  is  now  com- 
moner in  our  picture  exhibitions  than  to  find 
architects  straying  into  the  painter’s  more  legiti- 
mate field  as  exhibitors  of  landscape  or  figure 
subjects.  Look  at  how  much  all  this  implies : 

* From  address,  delivered  at  opening  meetingof  the 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  November  25th,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Drew,  R.H.A.,  President. 
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how  much  it  indicates,  not  only  of  knowledge  of 
architecture  in  its  stricter  sense,  but  of  the  de- 
corative art  of  all  times  and  nations,  facility  in 
drawing  the  human  figure,  knowledge  of  per- 
spective, and  mastery  of  the  use  of  colour,  and 
one  must  admit  that  the  versatility  of  archi- 
tects’ study  is  indeed  developed  beyond  what  it 
onoe  was. 

When  I say  that  we  look  in  vain  for  proficiency 
in  these  modern  accomplishments  among  our 
little  school  here  in  Dublin,  I am  only  stating  a 
melancholy  fact.  I am  as  painfully  alive  to  the 
heavy  disadvantages  under  which  we  labour  in 
facilities  for  acquiring  it  as  any  man  can  be,  and 
they  are  these  which  are  no  fault  of  ours ; we  do 
not  enjoy  the  presence  of  innumerable  great 
examples  of  architecture  ever  under  our  eyes. 
We  do  not  possess  in  every  hamlet,  village,  and 
country  town  some  more  or  less  glorious  example, 
of  Medifeval  art  more  especially,  to  be  studied 
and  sketched,  as  does  the  more  favoured  English- 
man. Farther  removed  from  the  great  centres 
of  wealth,  we  do  not  see  daily  the  varied  and 
vast  employment  of  many  materials  and  novel 
arts  in  building ; wo  have  not — and  of  this  I take 
a right  to  make  an  Irish  grievance  and  speak 
in  just  resentment  of  fault  somewhere — any 
museum  of  art.  Further,  owing  to  our  absence 
from  the  great  sources  of  wealth  and  expenditure 
upon  the  present  sumptuous  surroundings  of 
architecture  unequalled  in  our  history,  we  are 
not  called  on  or  stimulated  to  develop  these 
more  novel  powers.  So  much  for  our  misfortune, 
but  how  much  now  for  our  fault  ? Still  would  I 
cry  with  one  of  old,  but  with  more  justice, — “ Ye 
are  idle,"  “ye  are  idle.”  Yo  have  the  where- 
withal of  some  straw  to  make  your  bricks.  We 
are  all  idle ! 

I put  it  to  you,  if  you  wanted  to  find  a man  to 
make  you  a good  perspective  drawing  of  an 
elaborate  building,  and  to  tint  it  or  finish  it  in 
pen-and-ink,  like  an  artist,  where  would  you  look 
for  him  ? I put  it,  is  thiB  a creditable  state  of 
things  ? 

To  begin  with, — for  the  ignorance  of  per- 
spective prevalent  among  our  students,  there 
appears  to  me  no  manner  of  excuse  whatever. 
Perspective  I hold  to  be  the  simplest  of 
accomplishments — an  art  the  whole  theory  of 
which  I maintain  is  capable  of  being  acquired  in 
one  hour’s  learning,  and  practice  of  and  dexterity 
in  which,  industry  and  exercise  in  it  will  surely 
bring.  I am  lost  in  amazement  at  the  apathy 
and  neglect  that  are  widely  shown  in  architects’ 
offices  by  pupils  in  acquiring  an  item  of  know- 
ledge so  essential  to  their  being  worth  anything 
either  as  designers  or  draughtsmen. 

In  acquiring  the  use  of  colouring  and  other 
elaboration  of  artistio  drawings,  I admit  graver 
difficulties  are  with  us,  but  by  no  means  insuper- 
able to  willing  minds.  Instruction  in  art  of  this 
kind  is  not  easily  had  in  Dublin.  There  are  not, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  any  teachers  of  water- 
colour here  who  have  directed  their  attention  to 
•the  special  kind  of  teaching  we  want ; and,  at 
the  risk  of  bringing  by  my  irreverence  a house 
about  my  ears,  I express  my  belief  that,  as  an 
agency  for  artistic  instruction  of  young  archi- 
tects, the  Government  School  of  Art  at  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  is  a thorough  delusion  and  a snare. 
While,  perhaps,  no  other  means  of  instruction  is 
open  of  more  practical  efficacy,  I would  not  say 
to  our  pupils, — avoid  that  institution  and  the 
“ efficiency  of  the  eminent  masters  ” thereof,  so 
frequently  and  appropriately  mentioned  in  the 
inspiration  of  our  newspapers.  Drawing  from 
the  antique  and  the  round,  and  any  study  of 
figure-drawing  which  a man  can  get,  must  be 
serviceable  to  him ; but  for  the  class  of  better 
eduoated  youths  who  come  to  our  offices,  the 
Sohool  of  Art  Practical  Geometry  is  waste  of 
time,  and  an  insult  to  their  intelligence;  its 
“ perspective  ” is  complicated,  pedantic,  and 
makes  as  much  of  a mountain  as  it  can  of  a mole- 
hill of  knowledge.  Its  exercises  in  mechanical 
drawing,  in  projection,  and  so  forth,  are  so  much 
sheer  waste  of  time  to  the  youth,  who  must 
acquire  all  this  in  a much  more  wholesome  style 
in  his  master’s  office  work. 

Painting  from  still-life  is  going  off  the  prac- 
tically useful  track,  and  the  delineation  and 
shading  of  cones,  triangles,  and  other  models — 
which  I believe  Government  especially  stimulate 
by  “payment  for  results”— always  appears  to 
me  a sad  prostitution  of  time  and  talent.  In 
the  department  of  landscape  painting,  or  use  of 
water-colour  in  such  away  as  would  be  of  benefit 
to  the  architect  student,  the  School  of  Art  is  a 
failure  and  lamentable  break-down. 

That  the  objects  of  these  schools  are  more 
diverted  towards  what  may  bear  upon  manufac- 


tures I am  aware  ; but  even  in  that  point  of  view 
the  total  impotency  of  a “ great  school  of  art  ” 
in  this  department,  and  its  ignoring  of  landscape 
painting  and  study  from  Nature  out  of  doors,  is 
a discredit  to  the  system,  and,  further  than  the 
system  can  be  accountable,  to  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  guide  the  sohool,  and  who  appear  to 
make  no  attempt  to  alleviate  the  deficiency.  I 
complain  the  more  strongly  of  this  defect,  as  it 
is  to  this  upas-tree  of  art-teaching  that  we  owe 
the  absence  of  independent  professors  of  water- 
colour such  as  we  want. 

However,  in  discussing  this  disadvantage,  I 
cannot  accept  it  from  our  baokward  young  artistB 
as  an  excuse.  There  is  much  measure  of  remedy 
in  our  own  hands.  By  patient  Btudy  of  some 
such  works  on  the  use  of  water-colour  as  Penley’s, 
for  instance ; by  constant  attempts  to  UBe  colour 
in  copying  good  drawings  and  sketching  out  of 
doors,  and  by  constant  exhibition  of  these  efforts 
to  as  many  malevolent  but  competent  oritios  as 
possible,  I believe  the  student  may  be  independent 
of  the  master  to  a great  extent.  As  regards  pen- 
and-ink  etching  he  is  at  no  disadvantage  what- 
ever. Thanks  to  the  inestimable  boon  of  photo- 
lithography we  have  all  before  us  every  day  fac- 
similes of  pen-work  by  the  very  ablest  draughts- 
men in  the  kingdom  ; and  there  are  many  works 
easily  available,  such  as  Johnston’s  “ Early 
French,”  Street’s  “ Brick  and  Marble  Architec- 
ture,” and,  outside  architecture,  many  publica- 
tions of  clever  etching,  in  the  study  of  which  for 
himself  any  man  may  improve  by  practice  in  the 
use  of  the  pen. 

So  urgent  do  I feel  to  be  this  question  of  im- 
proved draughtsmanship,  that  I would  entreat 
of  you,— and  I wish  it  were  possible  by  any 
words  of  mine  to  arouse  some  enthusiasm  and 
energy  about  it  among  all  the  members  present, — 
to  consider  whether  we  are  not  strong  enough 
in  numbers  and  resources  to  establish  some 
speoial  drawing-classes  for  ourselves,  fitted  to 
supply  our  special  wants.  It  is  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Buck  classes  under  the  London  Archi- 
tectural Association  that  such  a stimulus  has 
been  given  among  the  younger  members  of  that 
society  to  higher  art  training,  with  results  I 
have  referred  to.  I believe  if  we  could  obtain 
the  names  of  a sufficient  number  of  men  who 
would  co-operate,  fix  upon  a sufficient  scale  of 
fees,  and  look  about  us,  it  would  not  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  induce  some  competent  artist  to 
come  among  us,  and  take  our  classes  in  hand. 
I believe  such  a thing  would  be  an  invaluable 
benefit  to  ourselves,  and  not  an  unpromising 
opening  for  some  artist  wishing  to  undertake 
teaching. 

The  course  whioh  I would  reoommend  would 
be  some  study  of  drawing  the  figure  from  the 
antique  and  from  the  life,  both  nude  and  draped. 
For  such  study  as  this  there  exists  in  the  sohool 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Aoademy,  free,  gratis, 
and  for  nothing,  and  elsewhere  in  Dublin,  every 
advantage  that  oould  be  desired.  The  more 
special  objeotof  our  olass  would  be  the  practice 
of  drawing  in  water-oolour,  of  landscape,  but 
with  special  direction  of  the  Bkill  aoquired  to 
representation  of  architectural  Bubjeots.  The 
course  of  teaching  might  also  embrace  Perspective 
and  drawing  of  Ornament  applied  to  architec- 
ture, of  different  styles  and  schools,  from  the 
flat  and  the  round. 

For  due  edification  of  such  classes,  I would 
propose  that  we  Bhould  form  eaoh  year  a small 
loan  collection  of  architectural  drawings,— Bay 
half  a dozen  or  a dozen, — by  the  hands  of  the 
best  known  architectural  artists,  which  would 
enable  students  to  have  for  some  time  under 
their  eyes  the  drawings  of  masters ; and  that 
in  their  delineation  of  picturesque  architeotnre 
they  might  catoh  some  inspiration  from  a Proat 
or  a David  Roberts,  or  in  delineation  of  con- 
temporary works  of  their  own  designs,  they  might 
“ take  wrinkles  ” from  and  aspire  to  emulate  the 
handling  of  a drawing  by  a Waterhouse  or  a 
Lynn.  


SCOURING  THE  RIVERS. 

In  one  respeot,  at  least,  the  floods  whioh  are 
visiting  us  will  prove  themselves  to  be  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  Though  the  majority  of  our  rivers 
are  now  raging  torrents  of  more  or  less  turbid 
water,  spreading  in  all  directions,  and  dealing 
havoc  in  their  course,  they  will,  when  they  have 
resumed  their  natural  proportions,  be  all  the 
better  for  the  thorough  washing  and  cleansing 
they  have  undergone.  During  the  summer 
months,  when  there  is  generally  little  water 
passing  down  their  channels,  most  of  the  rivers 
of  this  country  are  little  better  than  dirty  sewers. 


Abominations  of  all  kinds,  liquid  and  solid,  are 
poured  into  them,  and  it  needs  an  occasional 
storm  to  carry  off  the  discoloured  waters  which 
too  often  are  anything  but  a “sweet-smell- 
ing savour.”  Mines  and  factories,  gas-works,  and 
town- sewers,  daily  cast  their  filthy  refuse  into 
the  nearest  streams,  whose  beds  are  gradually 
choked  up  with  the  solid  deposit,  and  whose 
waters  are  tinted  various  colours,  and  made  more 
or  less  poisonous  by  the  soluble  matters  which 
are  dispersed  throughout  their  length.  Purple 
rivers,  blue  rivers,  black  rivers ; rivers  white 
like  milk,  rivers  red  like  wine,  riverB  rival- 
ling the  Tiber  in  their  yellowness,  aro  the 
consequence ; and  pure  water  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure in  any  English  stream.  So  thick  is  the 
deposit,  and  so  poisonous  is  the  water  in  some 
instances,  that  when  a flood  has  occurred,  and 
the  river  has  overflowed  its  banks,  the  submerged 
land  has  been  totally  destroyed  for  all  agricul- 
tural purposes ; the  very  grass  and  shrubs  have 
been  poisoned.  Not  long  ago  some  ducks  were 
poisoned  by  drinking  in  a river  into  which  the 
refuse  of  a lead-mine  had  been  cast;  the  crops 
of  the  unfortunate  birds  were  opened,  and  the 
lives  of  one  or  two  were  saved.  But  human 
beings  who  happen  to  be  poisoned  cannot  have 
their  “ crops  cut  open,”  and  the  chances  are  that 
any  one  drinking  of  such  water  once  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  a second  time. 
If  it  were  not  for  occasional  heavy  falls  of  rain 
and  a “ fresh  ” in  the  stream,  many  rivers  would 
become  completely  blocked,  and  so  long  as  the 
present  system  of  abusing  them  continues,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  welcome  frequent  floods  on 
account  of  the  service  they  render  in  cleansing 
the  natural  watercourses,  and  relieving  them  of 
their  noisome  burdens.  After  the  tremendous 
quantity  of  water  which  has  been  suddenly 
passed  down  the  rivers,  they  will-be  for  a time 
comparatively  pure ; but  it  would  surely  be 
better  that,  if  Buch  floodings  of  the  country  are 
to  occur,  it  should  be  with  pure  water,  instead 
of  with  poisonous  mixtures,  and  though  floods 
are  of  service  in  the  way  we  have  indicated, 
floods  of  pure  w'ater  would  be  preferable. 


THE  LAST  PROPOSAL  AS  TO  LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

The  moBt  recent  candidates  for  public  ap- 
proval of  a design  for  increased  accommodation 
on  London  Bridge  are  the  well  - known _ firm, 
Messrs.  Brunlees  & M‘Kerrow,  civil  engineers, 
and,- in  conjunction  with  them,  Mr.  Valentine  G. 
Bell.  They  olaim  for  their  plan  that  it  will  give 
increased  accommodation  to  the  traffic  without 
interfering  with  the  design,  or  increasing  the 
load  on  the  foundations,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
plan  submitted,  as  yet,  that  combines  these  im- 
portant advantages.  It  is  stated  that  there  will 
not  be  any  construction  that  will  be  seen  above 
the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  and  that  the  eleva- 
tions will  be  left  untouched.  They  also  propose 
to  give  up  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge  to  the 
road  traffic,  but  with  the  heavy  and  light  traffic 
on  different  levels,  and  the  foot-passenger  traffic 
depressed,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 
instead  of  being  at  the  Bides,  as  now.  It  is  pro. 
posed  to  have  on  each  side  of  the  bridge  a road- 
way, 16  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  on  about  the  present 
level.  Between  these  roadways  is  a covered 
footway,  18  ft.  wide,  and  3 ft.  9 in.  below  the 
present  roadway,  with,  over  it,  a roadway  for 
light  vehicular  traffic.  The  heavy  wagons  will 
take  on  each  side  the  lines  next  the  parapets, 
and  between  these  and  the  covered  footway  will 
be  the  lines  for  omnibuses  and  light  vans.  The 
cab  and  light  carriage  traffic  will  take  as  it  does 
now  the  two  centre  lines,  one  in  each  direction 
upon  the  raised  roadway,  6 ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  proposed  covered  footway.  The  depression 
in  the  floor  of  the  covered  footway  is  to  be 
obtained  by  removing  the  gravel  and  clay  puddle, 
that  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  structure, 
and  interpose  between  the  granite  paving  and 
the  arches,  and  substituting  for  these  materials  a 
coating  3 in.  thick  of  asphalte.  The  flooring  of 
the  oovered  way  it  is  proposed  to  lay  with  en- 
caustic tiles,  and  to  line  the  side  walls  with  the 
same,  of  ornamental  pattern,  to  a height  of  4 ft., 
above  which  the  carriage-way  for  light  traffic 
will  be  supported  by  ranges  of  dwarf  ornamental 
columns,  resting  on  the  side  walls  of  the  covered 
way.  The  clear  headway  will  be  8 ft.,  the  upper 
open  portion  supplying  light  and  ventilation. 
The  floor  of  the  light  traffic  road  will  be  borne  by 
longitudinal  and  transverse,  rolled,  wrought-iron 
girders,  with  arched  iron  plates  riveted  to  the 
bottom  flanges.  These  plates  will  be  enamelled  on 
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the  under  Bide,  and  form  the  ceiling  of  the 
covered  colonnade.  The  Bpace  over  the  plates 
will  be  levelled  up  with  concrete  to  3 in.  above 
the  upper  flange  of  the  girders.  The  paving  is 
proposed  to  be  of  wooden  blocks  bedded  on  sand. 
Acentre  rowof  columns  is  introduced  to  distribute 
more  equally  the  weight  of  the  upper  roadway. 
These  might  he  dispensed  with  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  invert  between  the  side-walls,  which 
would  involve  a higher  level  for  the  road.  The 
lieht-traffie  roadway  will  have  a footpath  3 ft. 
wide  on  each  side,  for  the  use  of  police-constables 
and  others  employed  on  the  bridge.  It  is  en- 
closed by  a neat  iron  rail  on  each  side,  the  up- 
rights placed  at  greater  distances  than  might  be 
necessary  for  the  side-boundary  of  a public  foot- 
path. This  rail  is  the  only  portion  of  the  new 
construction  that  can  possibly  bo  seen  from  the 
river  above  or  below  the  bridge,  and  it  is  so 
slight  that  the  obtuse  visual  angle  of  incidence 
is  likely  to  make  it  invisible  at  the  distance  at 
which  it  may  rise  above  the  parapet  in  the  line 
of  sight.  The  entrances  to  the  covered  footways 
are  by  inclined  planes  and  curved  passages,  from 
each  side  of  the  street  at  each  end,  the  curves 
meeting  at  the  entrance  to  the  colonnade.  The 
rise  to  the  upper  carriage-way  is  by  a gradient 
not  steeper  than  the  existing  road.  The  gradients 
of  the  inclined  planes  and  ourved  entrances  to 
the  covered  way  are  portions  of  1 in  8,  and 
1 in  10.  It  is  stated  that  the  plan  could  be 
carried  out  with  very  little  interference  with  the 
traffic ; the  approaches  would  be  first  con- 
structed, and  the  work  would  be  carried  on  from 
both  ends  under  a temporary  moveable  platform 
provided  for  the  passage  of  the  traffic.  It  is 
Btated  that  the  cost  of  the  work  will  not  exceed 
50  OOOL 


PROPOSED  DESTRUCTION  OF  CiESAR’S 
CAMP,  WIMBLEDON. 

WIMBLEDON  AND  PUTNEY-COMMON  CONSERVATORS 
V.  DIXON. 

This  was  an  appeal,  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  from  a decision  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  The  suit  was  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  defendant  from  carting  building 
materials  over  the  new  road  leading  from  Work- 
house-lane across  Wimbledon-oommon  to  the 
ancient  earthwork  called  Cmsar’s  Camp,  where 
the  defendant  was  erecting  a number  of  houses 
under  a building  agreement  with  a Mr.  Drax,  a 
freeholder.  It  was  submitted  that  the  defendant 
either  had  no  right  of  way  at  all  over  the  road  in 
question,  or,  if  he  had,  that  it  was  a right  of  way 
for  agricultural  purposes  only. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  the  defendant  relied  on 
publio  user,  but  he  had  only  succeeded  in  showing  that 
for  a number  of  years  people  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  the  high  road  at  the  National  Schools  and  driving 
across  the  Common  up  to  the  gate  of  Cmsar's  Camp, 
which  app>n red  to  be  a favourite  resort  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Wimbledon  and  the  neighbourhood.  Up  to  I860, 
when  the  new  road  was  staked  out  by  Lord  Spencer's 
orders,  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  called  a regular 
road  across  the  Common,  only  a series  of  wheel-tracks, 
from  which  it  was  perfectly  well  settled  that  the  law  would 
not  infer  a right  of  way.  Their  Lordships  affirmed  the 
decree  of  the  Court  below,  holding  that  the  defendant  had 
no  right  of  way  over  the  new  road  excepting  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  injunction  would,  therefore,  be 
made  perpetual. 

So  long  as  this  injunction  is  maintained,  building 
operations  can  scarcely  be  carried  on. 


work  in  lieu  of  plaster  separately.  Mr.  Kempling 
showed  the  lowest  estimate  for  superstructure, 
19,6791.;  and  Howell  & Son  lowest  for  founda- 
tion, at  -1 ,4802.  Five  of  the  tenders  varied  be- 
tween 7,0501.  and  7,980Z.  in  the  latter  respect. 
The  Council  stipulated,  in  the  premium  awards, 
for  a building  to  cost  18,0001.,  and  allowed 
2,000Z.  for  foundations.  The  Building  Committee 
made  no  recommendation,  and  no  member 
offered  a motion,  so  all  the  tenders  are  rejected. 
There  was  also  read  a letter  from  the  solicitor  to 
Mr.  Heffer  (who  was  awarded  the  second  pre- 
mium) asking  if  it  was  open  to  Mr.  Heffer,  as  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Jeffery  and  others  were  above  the 
stipulated  amount,  to  have  his  design  estimated 
for,  to  show  it  could  be  carried  out  within  the  re- 
quired amount.  The  Committee  merely  reported 
the  fact,  and  Mr.  John  Wood  (a  builder)  moved 
to  pass  to  the  next  business.  This  beiog  agreed 
to,  there  followed  a prolonged  discussion,  in 
which  Alderman  Williams  moved  to  rescind  the 
resolution  to  build  on  the  Recreation -ground 
site.  In  support  of  his  motion  he  advocated 
the  purchase  of  the  Castle  Hotel  site.  A 
memorial,  signed  by  500  ratepayers,  in  favour 
of  that  spot,  was  presented.  Mr.  Williams 
quoted  figures  to  show  that,  instead  of  20,0001., 
the  Recreation-ground  plan  would  cost  32,2801., 
whilst  the  Castle  Hotel  site  would  only  cost 
47,500Z. ; and  a larger  scheme,  to  take  six  adjoin- 
ing houses,  might  be  carried  out  for  76.000Z. 
Several  members  spoke,  the  feeling  being  that 
the  figures  were  under-eBtimated,  and  that  a 
month’s  time  ought  to  be  given  to  consider  the 
proposal  before  coming  to  a vote.  No  speaker 
gave  approval  to  the  scheme.  At  the  termina- 
tion of  the  disoussiou,  it  was  decided  to  oall  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  in  Committee, 
and  to  adjourn  the  public  decision  for  a mouth 


Pevenaey-level  to  Cliff's-end,  and  that  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  spent  in  erecting  barriers  to  keep  it 
back.  Besides,  are  the  Town  Council  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  gale  of  wind  that  on  that  occasion  blew  great 
ginii  till  and  after  the  time  of  high-water,  and  high-water 
spring-tides,  too  ? 

It  would  have  looked  better,  seeing  that  your  corre- 
spondent has  made  such  sweeping  charges,  if  he  had 
appended  his  name  to  his  letter,  as  I do  not  care  whether 
I offend  the  authorities  or  not  by  what  I have  written  ; 
and  as  I know  it  to  be  true  I have  no  hesitation  in  signing 
my  name  to  this.  John'  Banks. 

P S.— Your  correspondent  mentions  a narrow  esplanade 
before  the  largest  mansions.  This  portion  of  the  borough 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Council  only  two  years.  It 
was  before  in  the  hands  of  a totally  distinct  body,  lienee 
the  Council  are  not  responsible  for  the  narrow  esplanade. 


PARIS  HOUSES. 


THE  CADOGAN  AND  HANS-PLACE 
ESTATE. 

The  opening  step  to  this  new  building  specu- 
lation appears  to  have  been  takeD,  a tender  for 
the  formation  of  the  road  from  Pont,  street  to 
Walton-street  having  been  accepted.  The  fol- 
lowing tenders  were  received, — Mr.  John  Aah- 
dowD,  architect : — 

Jackson  & Shaw  £3,78)  0 0 

Nowell  & Robson 3,689  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 3,600  0 0 

Pearson  (accepted) 3,400  0 0 


THE  HASTINGS  TOWN-HALL. 

The  tenders  for  the  proposed  new  Town-hall, 
adjoining  the  Recreation-ground  at  Hastings, 
were  made  known  at  the  Council  meeting  on 
Friday.  They  were  as  follow  : — 


tVillson  Brothers  . 

Parks  

Peto  Brothers 

KeS!Jii«e 

Adcock  

Howell  & Son 


..  3J.300  0 
,.  33,850  0 
..  31,760  0 
..  29,2l  3 0 
28,210  0 


The  tenders  were  divided  to  show  cost  of 
superstructure,  foundations,  and  stone  for  interior 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  HASTINGS. 

Sie, — Under  the  above  heading,  a letter,  signed  * 
Sufferer,"  appeared  recently  in  the  BuiLler,  calculated,  if 
allowed  to  pass  unchallenged,  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon 
this  growing  and  important  watering-place. 

Having  spent  all  my  life,  now  nearly  “ three-score  years 
and  ten,”  in  this  place,  I may  be  presumed  to  know  a little 
about  it.  I knew  Hastings  in  its  undrained,  unpaved,  and 
unlighted  condition  ; when  it  had  no  public  water-supply  ; 
when  St.  Leonards  (the  parish  excepted)  had  no  existence ; 
and  I say  unhesitatingly  that  the  letter  in  question  is  a 
gross  libel  upon  the  place,  and  consequently  upon  the 
people,  more  particularly  upon  the  governing  body,  the 
Town  Council. 

I pass  by  the  first  paragraph  in  the  letter,  as  simply 
“ nonsense.’’ 

The  second  paragraph  commences  with  the  following: — 
“ Hastiogs  is  very  badly  off  for  water,  St.  Leonards  is 
little  better  off,  aud  now  the  Hastings  Council  propose  to 
deprive  it  of  some  of  its  too  meagre  supply.''  I deny 
that  Hastings  is  badly  off  for  water,  or  that  the  Council 
propose  to  depriveit  ofsome  ofits  supply.  Ontbecoutrary, 
the  Council  have  for  years  been  extending  the  water- works. 
In  or  about  1860  they  purchased  the  Eversfleld  Water- 
works, which  till  then  belonged  to  a private  individual ; 
they  have  recently  purchased  the  St.  Leonards  Water- 
works, and  they  are  now  engaged  in  extending  and  per- 
fecting various  portions  of  the  water-supply. 

In  another  paragraph  the  writer  of  this  famous  letter 

ys,  “ The  public  voice  isshut  in  a place  like  this  upon  all 
Bauilary  matters,  however  bad  they  may  be.  The  Council 
know  the  universal  fear;  they  wrap  themselves  up  in  the 
security  that  they  find  in  the  belief  that  no  one  will  venture 
to  speak  out  about  the  water  as  they  have  aboat  the  town- 
hall  site.”  As  an  answer  to  this  I enclose  copies  of  three 
letters  that  I have  at  various  times  written  (and  these  are 
not  all  that  I have  written)  on  sanitary  matters.  One  of 
these  you  will  see  was  addressed  to  the  then  mayor,  the 
late  Mr.  Wm.  Scrivens,  on  the  subject  of  the  water  supply. 
For  this  letter  I received  the  personal  thanks  of  that 
gentleman,  as  well  as  the  thanks  of  the  Waterworks  Com- 
mittee. On  another  occasion  I was  particularly  requested 
by  the  then  mayor,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Ginner,  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a fine  spring  that  was  found  at  the  Gasworks 
excavating  for  a new  gas-holder.  I wrote  to  one  of  the 
local  papers,  and  in  a short  time  I had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  spring  was  secured  for  the  town, 
now  forms  an  important  part  of  our  waterworks. 

Another  paragraph  commences  thus:— “ The  same 
peuny-wise-and-pound-foolish  plan  which  prevails  with  a 
few  will  be  the  ruin  of  this  borough  ; it  is  applied  to  all 
matters, — town-hall,  water,  roads,  drains,  &e.  We  have 
been  tyrannised  over  by  the  Town  Council.”  I for  one 
do  not  approve  of  the  Council  in  the  matter  of  the  town- 
hall  : however,  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend  ; but  if  they 
do  not  mend,  I do  not  know  that  the  ratepayers  need  cry 
about  it. 

Your  correspondent  complains  of  the  roads.  I do  not 
deny  that  he  has  some  ground  of  complaint ; but  the  Town 
Council  have  ordered  a steam-roller,  and  I have  no  doubt 
from  the  fact  that,  as  a vessel  lately  discharged  a cargo  of 
broken  J ersey  granite  for  the  Town  Council,  there  will  soon 
be  some  “proper  material  to  roll  in.” 

Next  the  drains  are  spoken  of.  I deny  most  emphati- 
cally that  the  drainsgj  has  been  neglected.  A very  few 
years  ago  the  sum  of  26, OOOL  was  expended  in  making  an 
intercepting  drain  along  the  whole  front  of  the  town,  and 
only  a few  weeks  ago  a Government  inquiry  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  borrowing  money  to  drain  a valley  con- 
tiguous to  Bastings;  and  I happen  now  to  have  plans  in 
my  possession  for  the  drainage  of  other  suburban  dis- 
tricts, which  is  only  waiting  lor  the  completion  of  the 
necessary  preliminaries. 

Your  correspondent  ascribes  the  effects  of  the  late  gale 
to  the  “ penny-wise-and-ponnd-foolish  policy  of  years 
since.”  He  does  not  seem  to  know  that  lor  years  the  sea 
has  been  encroaching  on  the  land  all  the  way  from 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  a paper, 
in  three  divisions,  describing  the  system  of  resi- 
dence and  mode  of  house  construction  in  Paris, 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  H.  White,  architect, 
who  has  had  good  opportunities  of  studying 
both.  An  abstract  only,  entitled  “ How  the 
Parisians  Build  a House  in  Flats,”  was  read  by 
the  author  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  as  noticed  on  another  page. 


The  newspaper  writers  of  more  than  one 
country  who  used  to  compare  Lonis  Napoleon  to 
Octavius  Ccosar,  had  at  least  foundations  strong 
enough  to  support  a superstructure  more  solid 
than  a compliment.  If  the  latter  was  enabled 
to  say  that  he  had  changed  Rome  from  a city  of 
brick  into  one  of  marble,  the  French  courtier 
who  declared  that  the  Emperor  had  found  Paris 
of  plaster  and  would  leave  it  of  stone,  told  a 
truth  which  neither  the  friends  nor  detractors  of 
the  Second  Empire  seem  to  have  even  yet  com- 
pletely realised.  It  is  not  too  much  to  [assert 
that  within  the  easy  remembrance  of  men  of 
thirty  years  of  age  the  Paris  of  to-day, — the  city 
as  it  is  known  to  the  traveller  and  man  of  fashion 
from  every  corner  of  the  globe, — has  been  rebuilt. 
Indeed,  the  only  portion  of  the  capital  which 
succeeded  in  resisting  the  Imperial  laws  of 
expropriation  was  the  old  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
— the  Grosvenor-square  of  France, — and  soon 
after  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1867  the  Faubourg 
had  succumbed.  But  the  re  - arraugemeut 
and  reconstruction  of  Paris  as  it  is  has  been  pro- 
ceeding gradually  since  the  great  Revolution. 
Much  of  that  which  was  achieved  by  Napoleon  III. 
had  been  projected  by  his  uncle,  to  whom  the 
Parisians  are  indebted  for  extensive  schemes  of 
internal  reform  and  publio  worksof  general  utility ; 
although  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Louis  Philippo 
the  majority  of  the  streets  had  no  foot-pavements, 
and  the  kennel  or  gutter  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  roadway.  In  lighting  as  well  as  cleanliness 
the  streets  of  the  French  capital  were  then  fax' 
behind  those  of  London.  Some  only  were  lighted 
by  gas,  and  the  common  mode  was  by  oil  lamps 
supported  on  ropes  swung  across  the  street. 
These  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  provincial 
towns  and  villages,  and  during  the  summer 
months  when  the  moon  is  bright  they  are  not 
lighted.  It  is  incredible  to  hear  that  thirty  years 
ago  the  Parisians  envied  the  Londoners  their 
large  open  squares,  their  lamp-posts,  and  their 
vestrymen ! To  those  who  know  the  two 
cities  as  they  are  now  Macaulay’s  celebrated 
description  of  the  English  metropolis,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  “ State  of  England  in  1685,” 
appears  an  exaggerated  eulogium  ; but  when  it 
was  written,  London,  in  all  but  its  architecture, 
was  a finer  city  than  Paris. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  inopportune  to  trace 
some  of  the  conditions  of  life  amongst  the 
French  which  in  the  coarse  of  ages  have  led  to 
different  architectural  combinations, — conditions 
which  apply  almost  equally  to  this  country. 
Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  go  to  compose  what  is  called 
architecture  were  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  the 
religions  orders ; and  all  the  different  building 
trades  lived  within  the  domain  of  the  cloister. 
After  their  emancipation  from  direct  ecclesi- 
astical control,  and  although  architecture  was 
begun  to  be  practised  by  laymen,  monastic 
traditions  were  nevertheless  preserved.  In  the 
feudal  palace  there  was  a cloister,  ora  courtyard 
resembling  it;  a hall,  like  the  monks’  refectory; 
a huge  kitchen,  sometimes  forming  a separate 
buildiDg ; a common  dormitory  ; a residence  for 
the  lord  and  lady  ; a hostelry  for  strangers  and 
guests ; a chapel ; with  stables,  cellars,  granaries, 
and  gardens,  arranged  in  a precisely  similar 
manner  to  that  of  the  monasteries  in  which  the 
trade  corporations  had  acquired  the  art  of 
buildiDg.  As  order  and  security  developed,  the 
habitations  which  had  sprung  up  here  aud  there 
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outside  the  walls  of  monasteries  and  fortresses 
increased,  aud  became  towns.  The  inhabitants, 
asserting  their  rights,  even  as  earlv  as  the  thir- 
teenth century,  eventually  took  upon  themselves 
municipal  responsibilities.  Each  family  then 
resided  in  a house  of  its  own,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  citizen  or  burgess  was  to  possess  a gable 
facing  the  street.  But  it  is  probable  that  even 
in  the  artistic  days  of  the  Troubadours  lodgings 
were  let  and  houses  divided.  At  Montreale 
(Yonne)  there  are,  or  lately  were,  two  houses,* 
built  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which,  like  semi-detached  villas  of  the  present 
day  have  a party -wall,  but,  unlike  them,  have 
only  one  staircase  and  two  flights  of  stairs  so 
arranged  that  neither  occupant  can  meet, — each 
beginning  to  ascend  at  opposite  ends,  under 
his  neighbour’s  first-floor  landing.  At  Cordes 
(Tarn-et- Garonne)  there  is,  or  was,  a superior 
kind  of  house, f with  shops  on  the  ground-story, 
which  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  owners  of  these  shops  pro- 
bably lived  elsewhere  (or  slept  perhaps  under  the 
counter  or  swung  in  a hammock),  as  there  was 
no  communication  between  them  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  house,  the  shops  simply  opening  into 
the  street.  If  such  a division  of  tenements  was 
customary  in  the  provinces,  it  is  likely  to  have 
been  known  in  the  large  cities  like  Paris.  But 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  long  after  the  Classical 
Renaissance,  sets  of  people  lived  in  common,  or 
were  grouped  under  one  head.  Soldiers  were 
always  attached  to  the  service  of  some  noble- 
man, and  lived  within  the  walls  of  his  resi- 
dence or  domain.  Merchants’  assistants  and 
tradesmen’s  apprentices  boarded  and  lodged 
with  their  masters.  The  youth  of  both  sexes 
were  educated  in  the  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, and  the  majority  lived  there.  The 
often  gentle  attendants  on  people  of  quality  did 
what  upper  servants  do  for  their  masters  and 
mistresses  now.  They  were  gentlemen  and 
lady  helps,  to  use  the  phrase  fashionable 
in  modern  Utopia.  The  servant  was  more  of 
a dependent,  and  far  better  cared  for  by  the 
family  he  or  she  served,  than  the  same  class 
at  the  present  day.  The  anonymous  author  of 
the  “ Menagier  de  Paris,”  a book  printed  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  containing  the  advice  of  a 
husband  to  his  young  wife,  says  concerning  the 
servants  she  has  to  engage: — “ Avant  de  les 
prendre  h votre  service,  sachez  d’oii  elles 
viennent ; dans  quelles  maisons  elles  ont  etc ; 
si  elles  ont  des  connaissauces  dans  la  ville,  ou  si 
elles  ont  une  cliambre-d-lojer”  J — a term  suffi- 
ciently descriptive,  and  one  likely  to  frighten 
any  honest  burgess  400  years  ago  from 
engaging  its  occupant ; for  in  those  days  only 
wild  students,  dismissed  soldiers,  adventurers, 
and  strollers  of  all  kinds  lived  in  houses  of  public 
entertainment, — the  auberges  of  the  large  towns. 
Travellers  of  note, — in  fact,  all  those  who  could 
command  letters  even  to  the  humbler  inhabi- 
tants,— were  received  as  guests,  and  it  was 
deemed  an  accident  or  an  indignity  if  men  of 
any  bearing  were  compelled  to  put  up  at  an  inn. 
Of  course,  besides  those  enumerated,  there  were 
inhabitants  in  all  cities  of  no  calling  or  caste  who 
lived  as  they  live  in  London  now,  anywhere  and 
anyhow.  The  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  rendered  the  less  educated  classes 
free  of  the  cloister,  and  gave  them  liberty  to 
earn  their  living  as  they  chose,  necessarily  in. 
flicted  on  some  the  obligation  to  starve, — an  even 
| then  vexed  problem,  the  solution  of  which  be- 
| comes  more  difficult  as  sanitaiy  science  develops 
I fresh  resources  to  oppose  the  natural  law  of  the 
i survival  of  the  fittest.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  beggars  and  vagabonds  of 
f France  formed  themselves  into  a sort  of  corpora- 
tion, of  which  branches  were  established  in  all 
the  large  towns.  Certain  parts  of  Paris  were 
i entirely  given  up  to  them,  and  their  principal 
I centre,  to  use  a modern  expressive  phrase,  was 
I the  Cour  des  Miracles.  This  was  a large  blind 
i alley,  unpaved,  muddy,  and  necessarily  pesti- 
i feroue.  In  one  mud  hut,  hardly  four  yards 
i square,  and  half  interred  in  the  earth,  there 
I lodged  more  than  fifty  families  with  an  infinity 
1 of  childreo,  legitimate  or  natural,  and  naked, 
i In  this  and  other  similarly  constructed  shelters 
lived  500  families  piled  one  upon  another.  When, 
I more  than  a hundred  years  after  the  establish- 
< rnent  of  this  extraordinary  corporation,  an 
;|  attempt  was  made  to  carry  a new  street  through 
the  Cour  des  Miracles,  the  workmen  were 


* M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire  de  l’Architecture 
Fram-aise,—  Maison,  p.  223. 
t Ibid.,  p.  275. 

j M.  Lacroix,  “ Musum,  &c.,  au  Moycu  Age.’* 


attacked  by  the  inhabitants  and  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  task.* 

The  sixteenth  century  effected  many  reforms, 
but  it  did  not  improve  the  dwellings  of  any  part 
of  the  community  at  large.  It  simply  put  a 
classical  and  therefore  foreign  exterior  to  a 
traditional  arrangement  of  internal  distribution ; 
and  indeed  little  alteration  was  made  in  planning 
the  interiors  of  houses  by  the  architects  of 
Henri  IY.  and  Louis  XIII.  Only  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  did  the  habit  of  living 
in  common,  or,  more  correctly,  in  large  groups, 
entirely  disappear ; and  thon  the  salle  or  common 
hall  was  divided  into  several  distinct  and  separate 
rooms.  Many  and  lasting  improvements  must 
have  been  made  by  both  the  architects  Mansard, 
and  their  brilliant  contemporaries.  The  Parisian 
house  in  flats,  properly  so  called, — intended  for 
the  occupation  of  the  middle  class, — dates,  I 
think,  from  the  time  of  the  younger  Mansard, 
when  also  many  of  the  noble  mansions, — 
entre  cour  et  jardin,  — still  extant  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  were  commenced  by  the 
nobility.  The  custom  of  inhabiting  houses  by 
floors  or  flats  is  probably,  however,  much  older, 
such  a system  being  the  logical  consequence  of 
increase  of  population  in  a town  the  limits  of 
which  were  ciroumscribed  by  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions. But  the  tall  houses  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  did  not  exist  in  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  city,  as  it  appeared  in  1607, 
engraved  upon  copper  by  Leonard  Gaultier, 
shows  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  towering 
above  a number  of  one-story  tenements ; and 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  stand  out 
from  a mass  of  houses  of  small  elevation.  The 
facsimile  of  a design  for  embellishing  the  capital 
projected  but  not  executed  by  Henri  IV.,  in 
1610,  presents  a similar  appearance.  I am  con- 
strained to  think  that  the  intercourse  which  had 
long  existed  between  Paris  and  Scotland  led  to 
the  adoption  by  the  former  of  residence  by 
flats  as  it  was  then  practised  in  Edinburgh  even 
by  families  of  noble  birth. 

Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  plans  which  are 
to  be  found  in  French  architectural  publica- 
tions  of  the  last  two  centuries,  there  is  not 
one  (or  at  least  I have  not  found  one  after 
diligent  search)  which  represents  a house 
arranged  in  flats,  as  such  houses  are  understood 
in  Paris  at  the  present  day.  Nor  are  there  any 
planB  extant  of  Scotch  houses  of  a like  descrip- 
tion,'even  though  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  many 
of  the  houses  in  Edinburgh  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  built  in  flats,  some  of 
these  forming  blocks  of  thirteen  stories, — each 
story  being  a self-contained  residence.  As  early 
as  1384,  Froissart,  after  a visit]  he  then  paid  to 
Edinburgh,  calls  it  the  Paris  of  Scotland.  Per- 
haps no  city  in  Europe  has  been  built  upon  a 
site  more  opposed  to  the  possibility  of  lateral 
extension  than  was  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls  was  enlarged  in  1513, 
and  even  then  few  if  any  European  cities  con- 
tained so  large  a population  confined  within  such 
narrow  limits.  Unable  to  spread  laterally,  the 
oity  increased  vertically  ; instead  of  adding  to 
the  number  of  houses  the  citizens  pilednew  stories 
upon  the  houses  already  in  existence  ; and  those 
who  chose  to  cut  down  and  cart  away  timber 
from  the  borough  muir  were  allowed  to  add 
overhanging  wooden  fronts  projecting  over  the 
streets.  The  custom  of  residing  by  floors,  although 
it  may  have  prevailed  before  the  burning  of  the 
city  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  1544,  probably 
did  not  become  general  until  then.  The  old  Tol- 
booth  was  five-storied,  which  seems  to  show  that 
even  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  was  usual  to  erect  comparatively  lofty 
buildings.  There  is,  however,  actual  evidence  of 
“an  eligible  town  residence  ” to  let  in  Parlia- 
ment-close, Edinburgh,  in  1680,  the  official 
description  of  which  is  : — ‘‘The  house  presently 
possessed  by  the  Lady  Ninewells,  being  the 
fourth  story  above  the  entry  from  the  long  trauss 
of  the  tenement  upon  the  east  side  of  the  Kirk- 
heugh,  consisting  of  four  fire-rooms,  with  one 
cellar,  at  a yearly  rental  of  one  hundred  and 
forty. four  pounds  Scots.”  + On  some  of  these 
flats  were  shields  of  arms,  indicating  the  position 
in  society  of  their  occupants  ; and  the  evidence 
of  design  in  the  older  houses  of  the  old  town 
still  existing,  or  which  existed  a few  years  ago, 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  flat  system,  which  even 
in  modern  timeB  has  received  greater  develop. 


* 8auval,  vol.  i.,  p.  510. 

t I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  and  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  for  my  information  about  Edinburgh. 


ment  in  Edinburgh  than  in  Paris,  was  in  vogue 
in  the  former  capital  at  least  300  years  ago. 

In  Paris  the  legislature,  by  limiting  the 
boundaries  of  the  city,  has  assisted  the  people 
in  controlling  the  number  of  the  population.  By 
the  octroi  tax,  which  is  an  almost  ancient  in- 
stitution, and  the  Chinese  wall  of  fortifications 
whioh,  thanks  to  M.  Thiers,  is  an  almost  modern 
one,  the  Parisians  have  been  always  reminded 
that  their  city  must  not  exceed  certain  bounds. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  circle  of  the 
fortifications  was  widened  to  receive  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  then  in  course  of  construction. 
Under  Louis  XIII.  new  walls  were  erected  on 
the  north-west  side  of  tne  city,  but  under  his 
successor  the  fortifications  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Seine  were  demolished,  and  the  line  of 
boulevarts  as  they  existed  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  formed.  Many  of  the  embellish- 
ments suggested  under  Louis  XIII.  as  well  as 
some  of  those  projected  by  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor Henry  IV.,  were  executed  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  more  than  eighty  new 
streets  were  formed,  ]and  the  majority  of  the 
old  ones  improved  and  partly  rebuilt,.*  The 
splendour  of  his  court  had  brought  the  lich  of  all 
nations  to  France,  and  the  pre-eminencs  of  Paris 
amongst  French  cities  had  never  before  been  so 
firmly  established.  The  population  had  increased 
in  disproportion  to  the  accommodation  the  city 
afforded.  It  was  computed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  oentury  to  contain  500,000  in- 
habitants, whereas  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  is  said  that  there  were  only  200,000 
souls  within  the  walls.  At  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.  Paris  was  surrounded  by  a wall  com- 
prehending a larger  area  than  any  previous  in- 
closure;  and  at  the  time  of  the  ninth  inclosure  in 
1788  the  population  was  about  600,000.  The 
city  which,  under  Louis  XIV.  covered  less  than 

4.000  arpents,  had  spread  about  the  period  of 
the  great  revolution  over  an  area  of  nearly 

10.000  arpents.  From  Julius  C cesar  to  Louis 
Philippe  Paris  has  been  ten  times  inclosed  ; 
but  the  last  inclosure  has  neither  limited  the 
population  nor  protected  it.  Whole  streets  and 
boulevarts  of  houses,  villas,  and  other  private 
residences  have  sprung  up  outside  the  walls.  A 
census  taken  in  1817  gave  a population,  minus 
prisoners  and  hospital  patients,  of  657,172  in- 
habitants,  aud  showed  that  224,922  families 
resided  in  26,751  houses,  making  an  average  of 
about  eight  families  per  house.  Eight  years  ago 
Paris  had  2,000,000  inhabitants  to  50,000  houses, 
which  makes  forty  inhabitants  per  house.f 

That  the  house-in-flatB,  expressly  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  was  not  common  in  Paris 
until  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  I 
think  is  nearly  certain ; and  he  died,  amidst 
the  execrations  of  the  Parisians,  in  1715. 
During  his  reign  many  of  the  houses  reached 
a height  of  eight  and  sometimes  ten  stories, 
but  the  absenco  of  plans,  or,  indeed,  any  de- 
scription of  plans,  for  houses  let  off  in  flats, 
in  such  works  as  those  of  Pierre-le-Muet,  pub- 
lished  in  1681,  of  Blondel,  published  in  1772,  or 
of  Patte,  in  1777,  leads  me  to  suppose  that  no 
special  thought  was  expended  by  architects  upon 
such  buildings ; and,  indeed,  that  many  were  old 
houses  forsaken  by  their  original  owners,  and 
adapted  to  the  immediate  wants  of  several 
tenants.  According  to  M.  Viollet-le-Dno,  the 
custom  of  building  houses  for  the  express  accom- 
modation of  several  families  does  not  go  back 
further  than  the  seventeenth  century ; and  he 
probably  infers  that  the  new  streets  opened  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were  lined  with  houses 
of  this  description.  But  the  planning  of  them 
was  of  a primitive  description.  The  comforts  of 
the  middle  class,  and  special  contrivances  for 
improving  their  homes,  are  not  likely  to  have  pre- 
ceded similar  benefits  conferred  by  the  archi- 
tects of  the  last  century  upon  their  noble 
patrons. J M.  Patte,  writing  in  1777,  says, — 
“ People  used  to  be  lodged  for  appearances  only, 
and  the  art  of  living  comfortably,  and  by  one- 
self, was  ignored.  All  those  agreeable  arrange- 
ments that  are  now  admired  in  our  modern  man- 
sions, where  the  apartments  are  separated  with 

* Legrand  & Landon,  p.  2?. 

f In  the  26th  volume  of  the  “ Revue  de  T Architecture," 
edited  by  M.  Cdsar  Daly,  published  in  1868,  the  following 
statistics  by  an  Austrian  architect  are  given  concerning 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  per  house  in  the 
principal  European  capitals  : — London,  8 ; Berlin,  32  ; 
Paris,  35 ; St.  Petersburg,  52  ; Vienna,  55. 

t In  the  “ Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV.,”  chap,  xxx.,  written 
by  Voltaire  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  author  says  : — “ II  n’en  coute  guere  plus  aujourd'hui 
pour  etre  agreablement  loge,  qu’il  n’en  coutait  pour  l’etre 
mal  sous  Henri  IV.”  Dr.  Johnson,  after  a visit  to  Paris 
in  1775,  said:— “The  great  in  France  live  very  magnifi- 
cently, but  the  rest  very  miserably.  There  is  no  happy 
middle  state,  as  in  England.” 
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bo  much  art,  those  back  staircases  which  render 
domestic  service  so  easy  . . . have  only  been 
invented  in  our  time : it  was  at  the  Palais  de 
Bourbon,  in  1722,  that  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  made  which  since  has  been  so  fre- 
quently imitated.”  The  introduction  of  back 
staircases  into  houses  in  flats  dates  only  from  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  M. 
Bedeau,  a Parisian  architect,  is  said  to  have 
originated  an  innovation  which  obviously  con- 
tributed to  develop  and  improve  the  system  of 
arranging  residences  by  floors.  Blondel,  in  his 
“ Cours  d* Architecture  " (1772),  gives  the  eleva- 
tion  of  a house  in  flats,  consisting  of  four 
stories  above  an  arcaded  ground-floor ; also 
another  of  a similar  house  built  about  1719  in 
the  Rue  St.  Martin ; but  he  gives  no  plans, 
and  he  adds,  with  significant  naivetd, — “ We  have 
shut  up  most  of  these  bad  examples  in  our  port, 
folios,  to  be  shown  only  to  those  of  our  private 
pupils,  who,  studying  under  us,  ought,  so  to 
speak,  to  learn  to  distinguish  with  equal  inte- 
rest, both  the  mediocrity  of  architecture  and  its 
sublimity.”  The  Place  Yendbme,  which  was  de- 
signed by  the  younger  Mansard  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  certainly  not  intended 
for  the  residences  of  families  by  floors ; although 
some  of  the  houses  have  been  since  converted 
into  flats ; and  I am  led  to  think  that  the  modern 
Parisian  maison-d-loyer  only  received  its  present 
developed  form  after  the  great  French  revolution. 

M.  Cesar  Daly,  who  is  the  recognised  authority 
in  Europe  upon  this  kind  of  habitation,  has 
divided  Paris  houses  into  three  heads,  accord- 
ing to  classes  of  the  population — the  aristocracy, 
the  bourgeoisie,  or  middle  class,  and  the  working 
class.  The  aristocracy  includes,  of  course,  more 
than  is  understood  by  the  term  in  England,  and 
the  families  of  this  class  live  in  private  houses 
(hotels)  ; the  middle-class  families  occupy  houses 
in  flats  ( maisons-a-loyer ) ; the  working-class 
families,  including,  perhaps,  more  than  is  com- 
prised under  the  term  workman,  inhabit  houses 
from  whioh  the  two  classes  above  them  have 
departed  ; and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
rebuilding  of  Paris  has  been  as  disastrous  to 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  work  as  it  has  been  beneficial 
to  their  employers.  Indeed,  the  working-class 
has  been  long  driven  from  that  part  of  Paris 
best  known  to  the  foreign  visitor.  As  street 
after  street  was  formed  through  the  old  and 
dilapidated  quarters  of  the  city,  the  workmen 
and  their  families  were  forced  to  seek  dwellings 
further  off — outside  the  barriers,  and  often  in  the 
immediate  suburbs.  A few,  however,  of  the 
new  houses  erected  in  the  oheaper  localities  are 
inhabited  by  the  families  of  artisans,  and  the 
higher  sorts  of  workmen.  These  houses  usually 
consist  of  an  external  wall  in  rough  stone 
plastered ; party  walls  of  the  same  material,  and 
back  external  walls  in  wood  and  plaster.  They 
have  only  one  small  staircase,  and  the  floors 
throughout  are  tiled.  The  ground-floor  consists 
of  Bruall  shops,  and  the  stories  over  are  divided 
sometimes  into  small  workshops,  with  bedrooms 
adjoining,  sometimes  into  lodgings  for  a man, 
his  wife,  and  one  or  two  children.  But  it  must 
be  owned  that  new  houses  of  this  description  are 
extremely  rare.  As  M.  Cesar  Daly  has  poeti- 
cally said  that  the  house  is  the  family  vestment, 
so,  I may  venture  to  add,  the  worn-out  clothes  of 
the  few  descend  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries 
to  cover  the  many. 

The  house  in  flats,  the  habitation  of  the  middle 
class  of  Parisians,  has  been  divided  by  the  same 
authority  into  three  types  or  classes  * : — 

1st  Class. — The  front  towards  the  boulevart  or 
the  Btreet  is  of  freestone,  elaborately  ornamented, 
and  the  external  walls  towards  the  courtyard  are 
of  the  same  material  plainly  treated.  There  is 
a grand  staircase  of  an  oak  or  iron  carriage, 
with  treads  of  stone,  and  sometimes  marble,  and 
a good  back  staircase  for  servants  and  trades- 
people. On  the  ground-floor  there  are  frequently 
shops.  On  each  of  the  three  stories  over  the 
ground-floor  is  an  a ppartement  or  flat  richly 
decorated.  The  joinery  is  of  oak,  painted  and 
picked  out  with  gildiDg,  and  the  parquetry  is 
polished  oak  of  a superior  pattern.  The  iron- 
work of  the  doors  and  windows  is  varnished  aud 
gilt.  The  ceilings  and  cornices  are  enriched  in 
carton  pierre  coloured  and  gilt.  The  fourth 
story  is  usually  divided  into  two  residences. 
The  servants’  bedrooms  are  on  the  fifth  floor  j 
that  is,  in  the  roof.  The  oourtyard  is  between 
30  ft.  and  40  feet  square.  There  is  a large 
carriage-entrance,  and  the  passage,  including 


* 8ee  “ L' Architecture  Priv£e,”  by  M.  C<5sar  Daly,  one 
of  the  most  useful  modern  books  for  both  architects  and 
students. 


small  pavements  for  pedestrians,  is  about  10  ft. 
wide.  Stables,  ooach-houses,  and  saddle-rooms, 
for  the  use  of  the  occupants  of  the  house  are 
arranged  in  the  courtyard.  Water  is  laid  on. 
The1  grand  staircase  and  the  entrance  vestibules 
of  all  the  residences  are  warmed  by  an  appa- 
ratus placed  in  the  basement,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord.  The  Btaircase  is  lighted  with 
gas.  Each  tenant  has  two  cellars  in  the  base- 
ment, and  two  servants’  rooms  in  the  roof  allotted 
to  him.  Such  a house  in  1860  cost  to  build  about 
from  1,050  to  1,100  francs  per  square  metre. 

2nd  Class. — The  front  towards  the  street  is  of 
freestone  moulded  and  carved,  but  the  walls  of 
the  oourtyard  are  of  wood  and  plaster  or  of 
brick.  The  grand  staircase  is  of  polished  oak, 
and  there  is  a servants’  staircase.  The  ground- 
floor  is  divided  into  shops,  the  four  stories  over 
into  large  residences,  the  fifth  into  small  ones, 
the  sixth  into  servants’  bed-rooms.  There  are 
cellars  in  the  basement,  stables  and  coach-houses 
in  the  courtyard  and  a carriage  entrance.  The 
grand  staircase  is  lighted  with  gas.  This  class 
of  building  cost  in  1860  from  about  800  francs  to 
850  francs  per  square  miitre. 

3rd  Class. — The  front  towards  the  street  is  in 
freestone  moderately  moulded.  There  are  six 
stories  lighted  from  the  street.  The  staircase  is 
of  polished  oak,  but  often  there  is  no  servants’ 
staircase.  There  are  shops  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  over  them  five  stories  of  residences  of  mid- 
dling size.  The  sixth  floor  is  divided  partly  into 
rooms  to  let  separately  and  partly  into  servants’ 
bed-rooms.  Generally  there  is  no  courtyard, 
and  therefore  not  a carriage  entrance,  but  a 
comparatively  small  door.  Such  a block  of 
tenements  cost  in  1860  from  about  500  francs  to 
550  francs  per  square  metre. 

This  division  into  three  types  of  houses  is  of 
course  accompanied  with  all  sorts  of  variations. 
Of  late  years  a few  superior  houses  have  been 
built  without  a courtyard  and  carriage  entrance. 
The  entresol  or  mezzanine  immediately  between 
the  ground  and  first  stories  has  developed  after 
years  of  abuse  into  what  is  substantially  a first- 
floor.  It  was  once  the  private  dwelling  of  the 
shopkeeper.  Its  origin  is  Italian,  and  probably  due 
to  some  economical  tenant  who  having  hired 
the  ground  story  of  a building  intended  for  a 
more  exalted  use,  found  it  too  lofty  for  his 
purpose,  and  so  suspended  a false  ceiling,  above 
which  he  concealed  a home  for  his  household. 
These  mezzanine  stories  in  some  of  the  older 
Paris  houses  were  often  very  unhealthy  resi- 
dences on  account  of  their  small  elevation  ; but 
now  no  story  is  permitted  to  be  built  of  a less 
height  from  parquet  to  ceiling  than  2m.  60c. 
(about 8 ft.  6 § in.) . In  the  best  houses  the  entresol 
is  often  made  3 metres  high,  and  sometimes  it  lets 
for  from  2001.  to  3001.  a year.  Families  living 
over  it  on  the  fourth  floor  are  thus  enabled  to 
tell  their  friends  that  they  inhabit  au  troisieme 
audessus  de  V entresol,  which  seems  a much  longer 
way  than  necessary  for  such  logical  people  as  the 
French  to  say  au  quatridme.  Again,  a first-class 
house  may  be  built  in  a comparatively  narrow 
street,  and  then  its  height  according  to  law  will 
not  permit  so  great  a number  of  stories  as  four 
above  the  shop,  but  this  for  economical  reasons 
rarely  occurs.  Some  of  the  ground-floors  of  the 
Paris  houses  are  divided  into  small  residences  or 
bachelors’  apartments  of  two  or  three  rooms 
each,  aud  these  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
petits  creves  and  the  younger  gentlemen  quali- 
fying for  the  title.  In  other  houses  the  portion 
of  the  ground  story  usually  devoted  to  shops  is 
taken  by  the  landlord  and  used  as  offices.  When, 
as  sometimes  happens,  he  has  erected  a private 
house  for  himself  behind  a house  in  flats  which 
faces  the  street,  the  ground-floor  of  the  latter  is 
often  utilised  as  a kitchen  and  rooms  for  his 
servants,  while  the  upper  stories  are  let  as  resi- 
dences in  the  ordinary  way.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  families  of  the  titled 
or  the  wealthy  portion  of  Parisian  society  in- 
habit flats;  there  are  a few  who  do;  and 
during  the  last  Empire  two  English  noblemen, 
the  late  Lords  Hertford  and  Pembroke,  lived  in 
this  manner.  But  London,  with  all  its  wealth 
and  security,  its  aristocratic  influence  and  pre- 
served traditions,  does  not  possess  private 
mansions  of  a more  sumptuous  or  beautiful 
character  than  are  to  be  found  at  the  present 
day  in  the  old  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and,  here 
and  there,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Champs 
ISlysees. 

Many  fallacies  are  rife  amongst  Englishmen 
concerning  Parisian  dwellings,  and  people  fre- 
quently talk  about  the  “ ten-storied  ” houses  of 
Paris,  the  faot  being  that  several  streets  of 
houses  in  the  city  of  London  are  infinitely  more 


lofty  than  any  in  Paris.*  None  of  more  than 
five  stories  above  the  ground. floor  and  a roof 
have  been  built  in  the  latter  city  since  the 
year  1784.  It  was  then  first  enacted  that 
for  streets  of  30  ft.  (French  measure)  and 
upwards  the  height  of  a facade  must  not  exceed 
54  fc. ; for  streets  of  from  24  ft.  to  29  ft.,  a 
facade  must  not  exceed  45  ft.  in  height ; and  for 
streets  under  23  ft.  wide,  a fagade  must  not  be 
higher  than 36 ft.  This  height  was  to  be  calculated 
from  the  level  of  the  road  to  the  top  of  the  cornice ; 
and  in  houses  of  small  depth  the  roof  was  not 
to  be  higher  than  10  ft.,  and  in  those  of  extra 
depth  15  ft.  Yet  it  has  been  said  that  the  man- 
sarde  was  invented  to  evade  these  laws ! + But 
the  ourb  roof  to  which  the  great  Mansard  gave  his 
name,  the  tall  roofs  suoh  as  are  to  be  seen 
at  the  Chilteau  de  Maisons, — erected  by  him 
(1642-51), — had  been  in  fashion  for  certainly 
150  yeai-s  before  the  first  laws  regulating  the 
height  of  Paris  houses  were  promulgated. 
From  1789  to  1791  other  decrees  were  issued, 
and  in  1844  the  Count  de  Rambuteau  laid 
down  certain  proportions  for  “ the  height  of 
fagades  bordering  the  public  ways,”  which  were 
little,  if  at  all  modified  by  the  Imperial  decree  of 
the  28th  of  July,  1859.  The  legal  height  of  a Paris 
house  depends  upon  the  width  of  the  street  in 
which  it  is  to  be  built.  This  height  is  measured 
from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of  the  entablature, 
including  therein  all  constructions  in  stone,  in 
fact  everything  vertical  with  the  front  wall  of 
the  house,  and  this  height  is  as  follows:  — 
11  m.  70  c.  for  streets  less  than  7 m.  80  c.  in 
width ; 14  m.  60  c.  for  streets  of  7 m.  80  c.,  and 
above  that  width  up  to  9 m.  75  c. ; 17  m.  55  c. 
for  streets  of  9 m.  75  c.  and  above  that  width. 

Only  in  streets  or  boulevarts  of  20  metres  or 
more  wide  can  house-fronts  be  carried  to  the 
maximum  height  of  20  metres.  A building 
situated  at  the  corner  of  two  streets  of  different 
widths  may  sometimes  be  carried  on  the  side  of 
the  narrower  to  the  height  permissible  for  the 
wider  street.  But  whether  house-fronts  are 
placed  on  the  line  or  are  set  back  from  it,  or  are 
erected  sloping  or  according  to  any  other 
manner,  if  they  face  the  street  their  height  is 
determined  by  the  width  of  the  street  in  whioh 
they  are  built.  Buildings  hidden  from  the  street 
in  courts  and  quadrangles  must  not  exceed,  as 
far  as]  their  fronts  are  concerned,  the  height  of 
17  m.  55  c.,  measured  from  the  level  of  the  court, 
yard  in  which  they  are  placed.  And  lastly, 
although  on  the  boulevarts  and  streets  which  are 
20  metres  wide  the  fagades  may  be  20  metres 
high,  only  five  stories,  including  the  entresol 
and  exclusive  of  the  roof,  can  be  constructed 
over  the  ground  floor.  I am  particular  in  theBe 
details  because  several  erroneous  statements  con* 
cerning  the  laws  regulating  the  height  of  build- 
ings in  Paris  crept  into  the  evidence  taken  before 
a Parliamentary  commission  which  sat  last  year 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act. 

The  fagade  of  houses  erected  upon  the  boule. 
varts  and  principal  streets  of  Paris,  must  per. 
force  be  composed  of  freestone,  and  the  face  to- 
wards the  street  of  the  chimney-stacks,  as  well 
as  of  the  party- walls,  which,  as  in  London,  are 
carried  up  above  the  roof,  must  be  of  the  same 
material.  Although  I am  not  sure  if  the  law 
compel  proprietors  to  build  the  floors  of  their 
houses  with  iron  joists,  filled  in  with  plaster 
concrete,  this  is  the  invariable  practice,  and  the 
general  application  of  iron  to  the  construction  of 
floors  in  Paris  is  due  to  the  carpenters,  who  in 
1840  “ struck  ” in  a body,  and  with  such  effect 
that  it  was  then  impossible  to  obtain  a carpenter 
either  for  love  or  money.  Iron  floors  of  a very 
complicated  character  had  been  used  for  a few 
public  buildings,  J and  the  necessity  to  do  without 
carpenters  compelled  the  architects  to  extern.  t 
porise  floors  with  bands  of  iron  placed  on  edge, 
and  strengthened  with  transverse  iron  bars.  The 


1 In  " Town  Dwellings,”  a pamphlet,  published  by 
Messrs.  Ashpitel  aud  Whichcord,  in  18o5,  occurs  the  follow*  ■ 
ing  passage  The  huge  ten-storied  houses  of  the  Conti-  J 
nental  cities,  where  a peer  inhabits  the  first  floor  and  a 
chimney-sweep  the  mansarde  ! ” 

t In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  ol 
British  Architects,  Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  C.E.,  is  reported  I 
to  have  said:— “The  law  which  regulated  building  in  Paris  f 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  cornice  .should  not  be  * 

more  than  66  ft.  from  the  pavement This  law  wa9 

enacted  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  mansarde  | 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  evading  its  provisions.”  1 
A statement  both  obscure  and  incorrect,  and  one  which  j 
has  been  recently  quoted. 

% M.Brdbion,  architect  for  the  Louvre  about  1778, used 
iron  in  the  vault  and  roof  of  the  Museum,  and  in  1789  the 
vaults,  floors,  aud  roof  of  the  “ Theatre  Frangais  ” were 
constructed  in  iron  by  M.  Louis.  M.  Patte,  writing  in  | 
1769,  says  that,  in  1753,  there  was  established  at  Essone, 
near  Paris,  a manufactory  of  iron  frames  and  casements 
which  were  not  heavier  than  those  made  of  wood. 
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French  custom  of  filling  in  wooden  partitions  and 
the  spaces  between  the  roof  rafters  with  broken 
lumps  of  old  plaster  walls  run  in  fresh  plaster, 
led  to  attempting  the  same  process  with  the 
iron  framework  before  mentioned.  Ultimately 
the  rolled  T and  double  I joists  were  introduced 
by  a few  energetic  manufacturers,  and  the  problem 
of  iron  floors  was  solved,  at  least  as  far  as  Paris 
is  concerned*  These  floors,  unlike  similar  work 
in  England,  are  no  man’s  speciality  or  patent. 
The  rolled  iron  joists,  once  bought,  can  be  laid 
by  any  smith,  carpenter,  or  magon,  and  finished 
in  plaster  by  any  one  of  the  last-named  trade. 
An  order  from  the  architect  is  alone  neces- 
sary, and  it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  explain 
why  an  architect  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
people  about  to  build  in  Paris.  In  Franoe  there 
are  no  general  contractors  as  in  England, — none 
able  or  willing  to  oontraot  for  a whole  house, 
much  less  a row  of  houses.  The  architect  alone 
knows  how  to  summon  around  him  the  several 
tradesmen  who,  in  their  different  capacities, 
assist  him  in  erecting  the  building  he  designs, — 
if  not  always  under  his  immediate  direction, 
under  that  of  a trusted  assistant  or  favoured 
pupil.  On  an  ordinary  Paris  house  there  is  rarely 
a clerk  of  the  works.  The  foreman  of  the  masons, 
in  conformity  with  tradition,  is  the  head  of  all 
the  workmen  of  all  trades.  He  is  the  mattrc- 
compagnon ; and  in  France  the  magon  is  not  a 
worker  in  freestone,  like  the  English  mason. 
He  is  bricklayer,  plasterer,  builder  of  rough 
Btone  walls,  worker  in  cement  of  all  kinds.  The 
mattre-magon,  i.e.,  the  contractor,  is  intrusted, 
not  only  with  the  foregoing  works,  but  also  with 
the  masonry,  as  the  terra  is  understood  in 
England.  He  employs  the  tailleur- de-pierre  to 
work  the  freestone,  and  the  ravaleur  to  finish  it 
when  it  is  fixed  in  its  place.  In  ordinary  build- 
ings  the  in  agon  erects  the  scaffolding, — only 
on  large  edifices  is  the  oarpenter  employed  in 
such  work.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  neoessary  in  a 
house  in  flats  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a 
carpenter;  for,  if  his  services  be  required,  the 
mar, on  will  employ  him,  and  include  the  car- 
pentry in  his  own  bill.  All  such  and  similar 
work  is  paid  for  by  measurement  after  comple- 
tion, according  to  a municipal  tariff,  which  varies 
annually,  and  which  forms  a basis  of  prioes  for 
artificers’  work  done  within  the  city  of  Paris. 
Contractors  sometimes  tender  against  each  other 
and  agree  to  work  at  so  much  per  cent.,  as  the 
case  may  be,  below  the  municipal  prices,  although 
some  private  works  are  executed  at  those 
prices.  The  Parisian  architect  has  to  treat  with, 
say,  a dozen  tradesmen  often  unknown  to  each 
other,  innocent  of  any  sort  of  mutual  organisa- 
tion or  connecting  link,  and  unwilling  to  accept 
instructions  from  any  one  but  their  master, — 
the  master-of-the-work.  A dozen  different  con- 
tractors imply  a dozen  sets  of  drawings,  a dozen 
stamped  agreements,  a dozen  bills.  These  bills 
are  prepared  by  surveyors  { mttreurs ),  who 
are  specially  employed  by,  or  are  in  the  employ 
of,  the  tradesmen  in  question.  The  arohiteot 
has  to  verify  the  items  of  eaoh  bill,  to  check  the 
dimensions,  and  reduce  or  modify  the  prices 
for  labour  and  materials  in  accordance  with  the 
signed  agreements  and  the  Parisian  tariff.  He 
consequently  employs  a specialist  ( 'ydrijicateur ), 
whom  he  pays  out  of  his  usual  commission, 
sometimes  eight  francs  in  the  thousand  upon  the 
total  of  the  contractor’s  bills,  sometimes  as  much 
as  1 per  cent.  The  arohiteot  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  accuracy  of  these  bills,  the  name  of  the 
surveyor  who  assists  him  not  appearing  in  the 
transaction  ; and  his  responsibility  to  his  client 
and  to  the  State  endures  for  ten  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  work  with  which  he  has  been 
entrusted.  Some  of  the  tradesmen’s  bills  are 
accompanied  with  drawings  often  of  an  elaborate 
character,  of  the  particular  works  executed  by 
them ; and  this  occurs  even  when  the  archi- 
tect’s design  has  been  oarried  out  without  altera- 
tions in  the  course  of  its  execution,  and  when  his 
drawings  have  been  very  carefully  prepared. 


INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the  Exhibi- 
! tionsof  the  Institute  display  a high  average  of 
executive  power  in  water-colour  drawing,  oi'  that 
! there  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  its  collections 
i some  works  of  a high  class  in  every  way ; but 
the  prevalent  mannerism  of  style  among  its 
i members,  and  the  commonness  of  idea  and  feel- 
i ing  which  pervades  a large  proportion  of  the 
! drawings,  are  drawbacks  whioh  show  such  a 

* M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  “Entretieng,”  vol.  ii.,p.  339. 


decided  tendency  to  increase  rather  than  di- 
minish, that  a visit  to  the  gallery  causes  at 
least  as  much  vexation  as  pleasure.  As  we  walk 
up  the  room  and  see  the  eternal  “ HaddonHall” 
of  one  member,  and  the  stage  trees  with  lights 
picked  out  in  strong  yellow,  of  another ; as  we 
once  again  come  upon  Mr.  Bouvier’s  mincing 
Greco-French  maidens,  and  are  once  more  in- 
vited by  Mr.  Absolon  to  accept  pinky-red  balls 
with  two  or  three  spots  upon  them  as  represen- 
tations of  the  human  face  divine,  our  wits  get 
confused,  and  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
this  year’s  Exhibition  or  the  last  one  that  we 
are  in,  so  pertinaciously  do  the  same  phenomena 
seem  to  come  round  with  mechanical  regularity. 
When,  however,  we  see  such  a production  as 
“Switzerland:  the  passing  Carriage”  (98),  or 
the  sketch-portrait  of  a disagreeable-looking 
baby  (106),  or  the  “ Study  ” (199)  of  an  Oriental 
ruffian  in  the  style  of  a playing-oard  picture,  our 
sense  of  identity  returns,  and  we  ar  eforced  to  con- 
fess that  we  have  not  before  seen  any  productions 
like  these  in  the  gallery, — a confession  which  is 
mingled  with  a wonder  as  to  what  will  come  next. 

Among  the  contributions  which  form  the 
pleasing  minority  in  the  collection,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Linton  has  a large  work,  “ Off  Guard”  (271),  a 
set  of  rather  nondescript  helmeted  and  cloaked 
soldiers  thrumming  guitars  and  singing  in  the 
guard-room,  while  a female  attendant  brings  an 
additional  supply  of  whatever  beverage  they  are 
accompanying  the  song  with.  In  richness  of 
tone,  in  careful  but  not  laboured  execution,  in 
the  completely  satisfactory  texture  of  every  part, 
and  the  balance  of  the  whole  as  a composition, 
this  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  artist ; unfor- 
tunately the  subject  is  Uninteresting,  and  has 
little  point.  Of  other  figure  pictures  Mr.  Town- 
ley  Green’s  “Wayside  Inn”  (78),  evidently  in 
the  good  old  ooaching  days,  is  really  good  ; clear 
and  decided,  though  not  too  hard  in  execution, 
and  with  muoh  humour  in  the  small  groups  round 
the  two  tables  where  wine  and  beer  respectively 
are  drunk  ; at  the  table  where  the  more  aristo- 
cratic refreshment  is  served  the  two  clergymen 
are  admirably  contrasted  with  each  other  and 
with  the  very  pretty  young  lady  who  faces  them. 
The  same  painter’s  “ Christmas  Time  ” (47) 
shows  much  character  and  minutely-careful 
execution  in  the  little  figures  bargaining  for 
holly  in  the  snow.  Mr.  Beavis’s  large  work, 
“Tilling  the  Ground  in  Syria — Changing  Camels” 
(291),  is  a capital  and  forcible  drawing,  more 
really  original  in  manner  and  style  than  is  usual 
with  him,  representing  a turbaned  black  lad 
either  putting  on  or  taking  off  the  harness  of  a 
kneeling  camel — it  is  not  quite  clear  which— 
while  the  other  quadruped  waits  beside  him.  A 
couple  of  clever  little  studies  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Gregory  on  one  of  the  screens  are  to  be  noticed, 
“Studio  Furniture”  and  “The Bride”  (374,  377), 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  soreen  the 
stained  wood  decorations  by  Mr.  Herkomer  (382, 
384),  whioh,  besides  the  interest  of  a somewhat 
new  method,  show  considerable  originality  of  idea 
and  invention,  especially  in  the  two  figures 
representing  “ Legend  ” and  “ Oracle.” 

Mr.  Collier  holds  the  same  post  on  the  wall 
which  he  has  held  and  merited  in  the  two  last 
exhibitions.  His  contribution  this  year  is, 
perhaps,  not  quite  equal  to  the  previous  ones, 
but  has  the  same  qualities  of  breadth  of  style 
and  fine  atmospheric  effect : it  is  a barren  coast 
scene  under  the  title  “ Afternoon  ” (262).  Mr. 
Small’s  “After  the  Storm”  (297)  has  power 
and  originality  enough,  but  the  sky  is  surely 
overdone  and  too  inky,  and  as  a representation 
it  is  not  in  all  its  details  quite  successful  or 
explanatory.  Among  the  artists  who  have  re- 
sisted  the  local  influence  of  mannerism  is  Mr. 
Syer,  whose  studies  of  landscape  still  retain  the 
freedom  of  execution  and  power  of  effect  which 
we  have  before  noted ; the  best  is  the  “ Sketch 
near  Clevedon  ” (300)  ; and  Mr.  Wimperis  is 
true  to  the  standard  of  genuine  water-colour 
art  in  various  works  coming  more  under  the 
denomination  of  “Sketches  and  Studies”  than 
most  that  are  here,  of  which  may  be  noticed 
“ On  the  Shore,  Harleoh,”  and  “ Leominster 
Churoh”  (48,  49),  and  the  “Dipping  Place” 
(115)  ; and  Mr.  Whymper’s  “ Hascombe  Hill  ” 
(328)  is  in  the  same  good  vein,  though  a faulty 
effect  in  perspective  is  created  by  the  train  on 
the  embankment  to  the  left,  which  foreshortens 
too  sharply,  and  seems  running  down  hill.  Mr. 
Hine  contents  himself  with  small  studies,  except 
“On  Midhurst  Common”  (81),  where  the  artist 
is  seen  on  his  usual  scale,  but  not  in  his  usual 
tones,  having  left  his  beloved  downs,  with  their 
long  green  curves  and  swells,  and  betaken  him- 
self to  the  browner  tones  and  more  broken  fore- 


ground of  a different  style  of  landscape.  Sundry 
smaller  studies  by  this  artist  are  all,  as  little 
things,  delightful  in  their  way.  Mr.  J.  Skill  also 
sends  small  sketches  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Venice  and  elsewhere,  which  are  very  pleasing 
specimens  of  the  sketch  proper ; “ The  Colioni 
Monument”  (323),  among  others.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  little  view  of  “Torcello”  from  the  dis- 
tance (24),  looking  over  the  spits  of  sandbank  and 
lagunes,  by  Mr.  Holloway,  who  alsohas  a larger  and 
more  ambitious  drawing,  still  sketchy  in  style,  of 
“Santa  Maria  della  Salute”  (335),  very  bright 
and  aerial  in  effect,  and  in  whioh  the  artist  has 
not  been  afraid  of  dealing  frankly  with  colour  in 
the  distant  buildings.  His  “ Near  Winchester” 
(254)  is  a drawing  of  much  beauty  and  feeling. 
Mr.  Cattermole  is  unfortunate  in  “ Ferdinand 
and  Miranda”  (245),  but  decidedly  fortunate 
in  “ Picketed  ” (244),  where  his  group  of 
horses  are  full  of  spirit  and  character.  A 
good  many  drawings  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Reed  have 
an  originality  of  tone  and  treatment  about  them, 
and  though  decidedly  mannered,  are  in  a manner 
which  is  free  and  effective,  however  conven- 
tional it  must  appear,  more  especially  when  the 
same  triok  of  handling  is  found  in  each  drawing. 
Mr.  Orrook,  who  found  a little  while  ago  a some- 
what new  method  of  portraying  sea,  continues  it 
with  some  success,  and  is  best  represented  in  the 
“ Storm  off  Iona  (196)  ; in  another  drawing  the 
artist  again  repeats  the  rainbow  effect  of  which 
he  gave  nearly  half  a dozen  editions  in  a previous 
exhibition.  Mr.  E.  H.  Fahey  is  good  in 
“Rainwater”  (92),  the  title  for  a study  of  a 
nook  of  old  building  with  a figure  holding  a 
pitcher  in  the  foreground.  A single  sketch  by 
J.  Israels,  “All  worn  out”  (279),  is  enough  to 
show  how  much  real  pathos  differs  from  senti- 
mentality, the  highest  pitch  of  feeling  to  whioh 
many  of  the  contributors  attain.  Those  who  care 
for  Mr.  Guido  Baoh’s  figures  may  find  plenty  of 
them ; those  who  are  not  tired  of  Mr.  Hargitt 
will  find  his  oattle  still  furnishing  high  lights  in 
the  foreground ; and  other  good  old  customs  are 
kept  up  in  different  parts  of  the  gallery. 


SOME  OLD  HOUSES  AND  THEIR  STORIES. 

BELLSIZE  HOUSE. 

Associated  with  the  numerous  places  of  publio 
entertainment  which  were  popular  in  the  last 
century,  gardens  held,  as  they  had  long  held,  a 
prominent  position.  They  were  to  be  found  in 
every  direction  amongst  the  rustic  and  semi, 
rustio  suburbs  of  London,  all  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  great  old  city.  But  now  it  is 
long  since  rows  of  ugly  brick  box-like  houses 
took  the  places  of  their  trees  and  shrubs,  dis- 
placing their  little  green  arbours  and  oomical 
grottoes ; their  fish  - ponds,  bowling  - greens, 
dancing-rooms,  and  music-houses ; converting 
the  lover-frequented  leafy  alleys,  broad  gravelled 
paths,  and  hedge-row  mazes  into  stone-paved 
streets,  dingy  lanes,  courts,  and  labyrinths  of 
unwholesome  alleys, — all  densely  populated  by 
people,  most  of  whom  pass  half  their  days  with, 
out  seeing  a genuine  flower-garden,  or  treading 
the  green  turf  of  a breezy  hill-side.  Where  now 
are  the  once  famous  old  gardens  of  the  jolly 
Bankside  in  Southwark,  or  in  Lambeth  ? — those 
of  Marylebone  or  Soho  ? — of  Tyburn,  Hoxton, 
Islington  ? — of  Westminster  or  Highbury  ? — of 
Highgate,  Hampstead,  Hackney,  Brixton,  Bays, 
water,  or  Mayfair  ? They  have  all  been  swept 
away  during  the  passage  of  the  past,  or  within 
the  memory  of  the  passing,  generation ; and  of 
nearly  all,  we  may  add,  not  even  a green  grass- 
blade  remains  to  mark  their  sites. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  places  of  out-door 
amusement  was  Bellsize  House,  an  ancient  man- 
sion in  the  Hampstead -road,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a pleasant  garden,  with  an  extensive 
park  attached  to  it,  the  site  of  whioh  is  still 
known  as  “ BelsizePark,”  although  the  fine  park, 
gardens,  and  the  stately  old-fashioned  mansion 
have  long  been  absent  from  that  locality.  In 
1720  the  advertisements  of  this  place  of  enter- 
tainment announced  that  “ the  park,  wilderness, 
and  gardens”  were  “wonderfully  improved,  and 
filled  with  a variety  of  birds,  which  compose  a 
most  melodious  and  delightsome  harmony,”  and 
must  have  been  far  preferable  to  the  mawkish 
love-Bongs  then  in  vogue  at  such  places,  as  in 
fashionable  drawing-rooms,  songs  which  were  full 
of  artificial  stilted  sentiments,  and  often  had  a 
strong  dash  of  coarse  indecency  in  them,  and 
which  popular  composers,  not  birds,  set  to  jingling 
accompaniments,  forming  anything  but  “ a most 
melodious  and  delightsome  harmony.”  Many  of 
these  songs  may  be  found,  words  and  musio,  in 
old  magazines  of  the  period,  of  which  some  two 
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or  three  score  fill  out-of-the-way  shelves  and 
cupboards  in  our  library. 

Bellsize  House  stood  in  the  open  country,  and 
as  a place  of  amusement,  in  its  earlier  days, 
was  not  sufficiently  easy  of  access  to  the  meaner 
sections  of  the  London  population  to  attract 
any  but  the  more  select  classes  of  visitors,  and 
therefore  it  depended  largely  for  support  upon  the 
fashionable  world,  who  migrated  once  a year  from 
the  aristocratio  portions  of  the  metropolis, — that 
is  to  say,  from  Holborn,  Bloomsbury  - square, 
Covent-garden,  Bedford-row,  Brunswick-square, 
Mecklenburg-square,  and  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhoods,— to  such  select  watering-places  as 
Islington  and  Hampstead ; between  which  latter 
delightful  village  and  Bellsize  coaches  ran  regu- 
larly  during  the  season,  carrying  passengers  to 
and  fro  at  sixpence  per  head.  Bat  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
dressed  all  in  their  best,  found  their  way  to  Bellsize 
Houseand  grounds; 
and  on  these  occa- 
sions  the  more 
fashionable  visitors 
were  supposed  to 
hold  themselves 
aloof,  and  content 
themselves  with  the 
various  diversions 
provided  in  Hamp- 
stead— the  famous 
Assembly  - rooms, 
and  the  public  gar- 
dens established  in 
and  on  that  side  of 
it  farthest  from 
London,  some  of 
which,  shorn  of  their 
old  extent  and  pre- 
tensions, still  sur- 
vive to  delight  the 
eyes  of  Cockney 
holiday  - folk 
brought  down  a- 
foot,  or  in  tramway, 
cars,  railway  - car- 
riages, and  omni- 
buses, who  call  all 
the  way  London, 
and  have  no  idea 
of  its  ever  having 
been  much  unlike 
what  it  is.  Of  such 
visitors  in  such 
a resort  a wit  of  the  period — one  W.  Woty — 
wrote, — 

“ Human  beinga  here 
In  couples  multitudinous  assemble. 

Forming  the  drollest  group  that  ever  trod. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  friends, 

And  pretty  little  boys  and  girls.  Around, 

Across,  aloDg,  the  garden’s  shrubby  maze, 

They  walk,  they  sit,  they  stand.  What  crowds  press  on  ! 

Here  he,  who  all  the  week 
Took  bearded  mortals  by  the  nose,  or  sat 
Weaving  dead  hairs,  and  whistling  wretched  strains, 
And  eke  the  sturdy  youth,  whose  trade  it  is 
Stout  oxen  to  contend,  with  gold-bound  hat 
And  silken  stockings  strut.  The  red-arm’d  belle 
Here  shows  her  tasty  gown,  proud  to  be  thought 
The  butterfly  of  fashion  ; and,  forsooth, 

Her  haughty  mistress  deigns,  for  once,  to  tread 
The  same  unhallow'd  floor.” 

The  journey  from  London  to  Bellsize  by  day- 
light,  past  meadows  and  cornfields,  market- 
gardens  and  groves  of  fine  old  trees,  was  pleasant 
enough,  but  the  return  journey  in  the  dark,  with 
not  a lamp  to  show  the  way,  was  full  of  terrors. 
Even  for  riders  in  carriages  with  armed  attend- 
ants and  link  bearers,  the  journey  home  was  none 
too  safe.  Apart  altogether  from  the  darkness 
and  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads,*  the  way 
abounded  with  gangs  of  savage  footpads  and  j 
murderous  highwaymen,  whose  daring  was  only 
equalled  by  their  brutality.  Some  idea  of  their 
doings  may  be  formed  when  we  add  that  in  1744 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  carried 
an  address  to  the  king,  wherein  they  spoke  of 
“ divers  confederacies  of  great  numbers  of  evil- 
disposed  persons,  armed  with  bludgeons,  pistols, 
cutlasses,  and  other  dangerous  weapons,  infesting 
not  only  the  private  lanes  and  passages,  but  like- 
wise the  public  streets  and  places  of  unusual  con- 
course.” Smollett,  writing  on  the  same  subject, 
says  : — “ Thieves  and  robbers  were  now  become 
more  desperate  and  savage  than  ever  they  had 
appeared  since  mankind  was  civilised.  In  exer- 
cise of  their  rapine,  they  wounded,  maimed,  and 
even  murdered  the  unhappy  sufferers  through  a 


* In  the  year  1716  the  roads  from  London  to  Higbgate 
were  described  as  “very  ruinous  and  impassable  for  the 
space  of  five  months  in  the  year.” 


wantonness  of  barbarity.”  Walpole  wrote  in 
1752  : — “ One  is  forced  to  travel,  even  at  noon,  as 
if  one  were  going  to  battle  ” ; and  we  read  in  the 
“ Annual  Register  ” of  1763  : — “ October  21st,  a 
horse  patrol,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Fielding,  is  fixed  upon  the  several  roads  near  the 
metropolis  for  the  protection  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects.  The  patrol  consists  of  eight  persons 
well  mounted  and  armed.”  This  patrol  was 
afterwards  increased  from  eight  to  thirty  men, — 
a very  significant  sign  of  the  times.  The  toll- 
gate  keepers  were  all  armed,  and  dare  not  keep 
any  money  at  the  bars  after  dusk.  Bearing 
such  things  in  mind,  the  following  notice  ap. 
pended  to  the  advertisement  of  Bellsize  House  in 
1720  will  be  the  better  understood  : — 

“ For  the  security  of  the  guests,  there  are 
twelve  stout  fellows,  completely  armed,  to  patrol 
between  London  and  Bellsize,  to  prevent  the  in- 
sults of  highwaymen  and  footpads  that  may  infest 
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the  roads.”  Such  were  the  perils  of  the  Hamp- 
stead, road  a hundred  years  ago,  and  those  who 
now  indulge  at  night  and  morning  in  threepenny 
rides  from  Hampstead  to  their  offices  in  Town 
all  the  yeir  round,  and  rail  against  the  police, 
may  advantageously  contrast  those  times  with 
our  own. 

All  the  public  gardens  opened  early  in  the 
morning,  the  usual  hour  being  seven,  and  it  was 
quite  a common  thing  for  the  visitors  to  take 
their  breakfast  therein.  The  Ranelagh  Gai-dens 
advertised  breakfast  aB  included  in  the  charge 
for  admission  (half-a-crown),  and  in  the  Bellsize  , 
advertisements  we  read  : — “ Every  morning,  at 
seven  o’clock,  the  music  begins  to  play,  and  con- 
tinues the  whole  day  through  ; and  any  persons 
inclined  to  walk  and  divert  themselves  in  the 
morning  may  as  cheaply  breakfast  there  on  tea 
or  coffee  as  in  their  own  chambers.”  The  ordi- 
nary hour  for  breakfast  was  then  eight  o’cl  ck. 
George  III.,  who  rose  at  six,  with  his  queen  and 
children,  always  breakfasted  at  that  hour. 

The  rage  for  gambling  which  then  infested 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  was  specially 
denounced  from  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  plat- 
form, and  the  stage,  spread  to  these  places  of 
public  resort ; and  it  was  said  that  many  a man 
lost  in  an  evening’ s p'ay  at  the  gardens  more 
than  he  could  have  been  robbed  of  on  the  road 
outside.  Horace  Walpole,  to  illustrate  the  ex- 
traordinary power  of  this  mania  f r gambling, 
and  s reaking  of  one  of  the  worst  of  the  most 
fashionable  “hells”  in  London, — White’s  Cho- 
colate House,— tells  how,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
man  falling  in  a fit  outside  its  door,  bets  were 
at  once  made  on  the  probability  of  his  being 
dead  ; and  when  a surgeon  would  have  bled  him, 
the  brutal  aristocratic  fops  who  had  bet  that 
he  was  not  alive  furiously  interposed,  crying  out 
that  they  would  have  no  foul  play  of  that  kind, 
that  the  man  should  be  let  alone  ! This  story  has 
often  been  repeated,  but  it  belongs  to  our  subject, 
and  will  help  to  realise  a fact  to  which  this 
place  of  entertainment,  and  others  like  it,  owed 
their  abandonment  by  respectable  visitors,  and 
indirectly  their  final  degradation  and  sup- 
pression. 


The  Pari  at  Bellsize  must  have  been  one 
which  extended  for  a considerable  distance  to- 
wards Hampstead,  and  the  views  it  commanded 
were  spoken  of  with  enthusiastic  admiration  by 
many  writers  of  its  day.  Some  idea  of  its  space 
may  be  formed  when  we  say  that,  in  1722,  on 
the  occasion  of  a great  hunt  within  it,  when 
there  were  between  three  and  four  hundred  car- 
riages belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry 
there,  the  deer,  a wild  one,  was  chased  for  about 
three  hours  before  it  was  brought  to  bay  by  the 
dogs  and  killed  by  the  huntsmen.  At  this  time 
the  place  had  arisen  to  the  height  of  its  fashion- 
able reputation,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  dined  there. 

There  is  one  feature  of  eighteenth-century  life 
which  was  even  more  offensively  prominent  than 
thegambling  mania  to  which  we  have  alluded ; that 
was  the  universal  love  of  intrigue,  which  made 
virtue  in  woman  a thing  to  blush  for,  and  im- 
modesty a fashion. 
Even  those  who 
were  not  vicious 
affected  to  be  so,  and 
men  and  women  uf 
the  highest  rank 
openly  boasted  of 
evil  doiDgs  which 
they  were  never 
guilty  of,  merely  to 
appear  fashionable. 
To  these  real  and 
pretendedintrigues, 
with  the  moth-like 
sportings  about  a 
dangerous  flame 
which  so  often  re- 
sulted in  torture  and 
lasting  misery,  the 
dark  embowered 
lanes  in  the  secluded 
paths  and  alleys  of 
Bellsize  Park  and 
Gardens  lent  both 
actual  and  seeming 
encouragement. 
Despite  the  protest- 
ations of  the  more 
wise  and  moral,  the 
vigorous  action  of  a 
society  established 
for  the  improvement 
of  manners,  and 
other  counteracting 
institutions,  this  vice  increased  so  enormously  that 
the  gardens  owed  much  of  their  disgraceful  reputa- 
tion to  it,  and  a reaction  setting  in  in  favour 
of  a more  pure  and  moral  Btate  of  things,  the 
places  suffered  for  the  persons  who  patronised 
them,  and  one  after  another  the  favourite 
gardens  closed  their  gates.  Bellsize  House  was 
shut  up  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and,  being  very  old,  was  soon  after  pulled  down 
and  rebuilt,  when  it  once  more  became  what  it 
had  anciently  been,  a gentleman’s  private  resi- 
dence. The  view  of  this  old  house  which 
accompanies  the  present  article  is  the  repro- 
duction of  an  old  engraving  of  the  period. 


THE  MONUMENT  OF  GASTON  DE  FOIX. 

A curious  history  attaches  to  this  work  of  art. 
Gaston  de  Foix  was  the  nephew  of  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  and  being  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna, 
his  body  was  carried  to  Milan,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  it  was  determined 
to  erect  a sumptuous  monument  to  his  memory 
in  the  cathedral  there.  The  work  was  confided 
to  Agostino  Busti,  and  not  being  completed  in 
1517,  a number  of  other  artists  were  also 
employed  upon  it.  It  was  fated,  however,  never 
to  be  erected  as  intended.  The  precise  reason  iB 
not  known,  but  the  bad  fortune  which  attended 
the  arms  of  France  in  Italy  seems  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  this,  but  will  not  explain  the 
circumstance  that  its  various  parts  were  dispersed 
throughout  Europe,  and  no  less  than  seventy- 
seven  are  ascertained  to  exist  in  Lombardy, 
Milan,  Turin,  Novi,  and  two  statuettes  and  some 
panels  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  with  the 
beautiful  design  for  the  whole  executed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Engraved 
representations  of  these  we  give  in  our  present 
number. 

In  1871,  on  the  occasion  of  the  National 
Exposition  in  Milan,  a Commission  wa3  ap- 
pointed and  funds  were  voted  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  the  various  parts  of  this 
remarkable  work,  bat  we  believe  nothin"  was 
done. 
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BANNER’S  PATENT  DRAIN  TRAP  AND 
FOUL  AIR  EXTRACTOR, 

In  the  course  of  our  remarks  on  the  recent 
exhibition  of  Sanitary  Appliances  in  Brighton, 
we  alluded  briefly  to  the  trap  and  ventilating 
cowl  invented  by  Mr.  Banner,  and  since  then 
readers  may  have  learnt  from  our  advertising 
columns  some  particulars  of  the  arrangements. 
The  subject,  however,  is  so  important  that  we 
think  it  desirable  to  enable  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  matter  to  understand  more  fully 
the  patentee’s  views,  and  to  judge  for  themselves 
as  to  .their  soundness.  We  give,  therefore,  a 
section  representing  the  mode  recommended  by 
the  patentee  for  thoroughly  ventilating  the 
house,  the  soil-pipe,  and  the  Bewer,  by  means  of 
three  separate  shafts,  for  which  one  cowl, 
mounted  above  the  roof,  might  be  made  to 
suffice.  C is  the  inlet  of  a horizontal  tube  lead- 
ing external  air  to  a vertical  shaft  or  shafts, 
having  his  cowl  on  each,  fixed  above  the  roof,  by 
the  action  of  which  vitiated  air  will  be  drawn 
from  any  room  in  the  house,  and  may  be  regu- 
lated as  desired  by  a throttle  valve  in  each  room. 

D is  the  inlet  of  a horizontal  tube  leading  ex- 
ternal air  into  the  “ container,”  or  the  Boil-pipe 
immediately  above  the  patent  drain-trap  (B), 
(seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  in  the 
centre),  and  thereby  causing  a constant  current 
of  fresh  air  throughout  the  whole  system  of  soil- 
pipes  within  the  houee  from  the  inlet  (D)  to  the 
cowl  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe  carried 
above  the  roof  of  the  house. 

E Bhows  t he  same  plan  adopted  for  the  sewer, 
by  means  of  which  the  present  road  or  street 
“ Ventilators,”  so  called,  would  become  inlets, 
whereby  a constant  current  of  fresh  air  would 
be  created  and — accelerated  by  the  action  of  a 
cowl  mounted  on  the  top  of  the  pipe — would  be 
constantly  maintained  throughout  the  sewer  and 
street  drains  and  up  the  pipes,  carried  outside 
each  house  above  the  roof. 

The  trap  is  peculiar.  It  consists  of  an  air- 
tight chamber  of  cast  iron  (enamelled)  or  some 
other  material,  Acted  with  an  inlet  pipe,  which 
projects  several  inches  into  its  interior ; the 
lower  part  of  this  inlet,  surrounded  by  an  india- 
rubber  band  sprung  on,  and  slightly  projecting 
beyond.  The  end  of  the  pipe  is  closed  and  made 
air-tight  by  a copper  cup  pressed  up  to  it  by  a 
suitable  weight  mounted  upon  a lever,  having  its 
fulcrum  on  an  air-tight  centre,  and  its  outer  end 
bent  upwards  at  a right  angle.  The  weight  is 
suspended  by  a link  on  the  raised  end  of  the 
lever,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that,  when  the  pan 
is  in  the  act  of  tilting,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  weight  is  brought  nearer  to  the  fulcrum, 
thus  reducing  the  load,  and  allowing  the  pan  to 
remain  open  till  it  is  thoroughly  flushed,  yet  re- 
taining sufficient  power  to  close  the  trap  again 
after  flushing.  A series  of  holes  in  the  raised 
end  of  the  lever  permit  of  a proper  adjustment 
of  the  weight,  and  the  bend  in  the  soil-pipe,  just 
above  the  trap,  breaks  the  force  of  the  water 
reaching  the  latter  from  above.  The  lower  part 
of  the  chamber  is  formed  with  sloping  sides,  ter- 
minating in  an  outlet  of  communication  with  the 
drain.  The  box,  in  which  the  axle  is  fitted  in  gun- 
metal  bearings,  is  a:rtight.  The  soil-pipe  is  4 in.  in 
diameter  inside  where  it  is  flanged  and  fixed  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  chamber,  and  tapers  to 
3 in.  diameter  inside  at  its  point;  2 in.  from  its 
point  is  another  flange  to  keep  the  india-rubber 
band  in  its  place.  For  practical  use,  instead  of 
any  iron  pipe  above  the  chamber,  there  is  a 
flange  only,  and  then  a few  inches  of  leaden 
pipe,  in  order  that  a perfect  joint  may  be  formed 
with  the  leaden  or  other  soil-pipe  to  be  continued 
up  from  it.  The  cup  is  made  of  copper,  tinned 
inside  ; it  is  10£  in.  long,  12  in.  wide,  and  from 
the  base  or  scoop  or  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
hood  or  hopper,  it  is  5 in.  deep,  except  in  front, 
where  it  is  only  4J  in.  deep,  so  that  it  discharges 
in  front,  and  any  clogging  is  said  to  be  avoided. 
When  the  cup  falls  and  is  thoroughly  flushed, 
there  is  an  opening  of  3 in.  between  the  lowest 
point  of  the  india-rubber  buffer  and  the  bottom 
of  the  cup,  and  also  between  the  foremost  point 
of  the  buffer  and  the  inside  of  the  cup  in  front 
of  it,  as  well  as  between  the  front  lip  of  the  cup 
and  the  inside  of  the  chamber.  The  cup,  when 
full,  holds  five  quarts  of  water  with  the  tube 
immersed  in  it ; this  (or  less,  according  to  the 
“ weight”  opposed  to  it  on  the  end  of  the  lever) 
overbalances  the  weighted  end  of  the  lever. 
Until  the  moment  when  the  cup  falls  the  soil 
is  kept  in  the  pipe,  while  the  valve  has  been 
sufficiently  opened  for  water  to  pass  into  the  cup 
and  fill  it ; but  it  is  not  till  the  cup  falls  that  soil 
passes  into  it,  and  when  it  does  eo,  the  water, 


A is  a pipe  with  a screw  cap,  to  test  at  any  time  the  state  of  the  pipes  within  the  house. 

B is  the  only  trap  within  the  house  ; the  waste  from  bath,  lavatory,  and  housemaid's  sinlc  mny  be  safely  let 
through  tho  patent  trap. 

A second  inlet  for  House  Ventilator  can  be  placed  at  reverse  side  of  the  house  if  thought  necessary,  and 
ornamental  pillars  in  a large  room  may  be  utilised  in  a similar  way. 


near’y  a gallon,  rushing  forward  from  the  heel 
to  the  front  of  the  cup  (with  the  addition  of  a 
down-flow  of  water  from  the  closet  several  feet 
above),  carries  all  impure  matter  before  it  into 
the  sewer;  the  front  of  the  cup  falls  4|  in.,  and 
in  this  way  its  whole  contents  are  immediately 
swept  away,  excepting  sufficient  clean  water  re- 
tained in  the  scoop  to  seal  the  end  of  the  soil- 
pipe  while  flushing.  While  the  cup  in  the  trap 
is  down,  there  is  a water-seal  of  i-  in.,  which  is 
increased  to  3 in.  immediately  the  cup  is  brought 
to  its  normal  position,  and  further  increased  by 
the  overflow  which  the  weight  on  the  lever  will 
permanently  retain  in  the  pipe,  to  the  extent  of 
6 in.  The  efficacy  of  the  trap  thus  formed  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  either  pressure  or  suction. 
Besides,  the  area  in  the  chamber  for  air  being 
large,  the  water  in  the  cup  in  its  normal  position 
is  2 in.  or  3 in.  below  the  top  of  the  cup,  which 
is  open  all  over ; and  even  if  the  cup  could  be 
unsyphoned,  the  pressure, — the  increased  pres- 
sure,— which  the  weight  on  the  lever  will  exer- 
cise iu  forcing  the  bottom  of  the  cup  up  to  the 


india-rubber,  will  always  keep  several  inches  of 
water  in  the  soil-pipe,  and  effectually  prevent 
any  gas  from  the  sewer  getting  up  into  the 
house. 

In  this  manner,  the  patentee  maintains,  the 
house  will  always  be  effectually  trapped  against 
sewer  gas ; and  he  is  able  to  dispense  with 
D traps,  which,  from  their  conformation,  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  miniature  cesspools.  One  of 
Banner’s  traps  at  the  basement  of  the  house, 
which  maybe  placed  above  the  level  of  the  base- 
ment, like  a gas  meter,  is  considered  sufficient 
for  all  the  closets  in  a house. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  valuable 
appliance  devised  by  Mr.  Banner.  Every  one 
knows  that  ventilating-shafts  communicating 
with  the  soil-pipes  are  recommended  by  loading 
authorities  upon  the  subject.  Although  the 
theory  upon  which  they  are  constructed  is  good, 
they  are  not  always  of  practical  utility.  There 
is  a difficulty  in  getting  sewer-gas  to  ascend  a 
long  perpendicular  pipe,  while  in  some  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  there  may  be  a down-draught 
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instead  of  an  upward  current ; and  it  is  to  over- 
come  this  that  the  cowl  is  introduced.  The 
benefit  that  would  result  to  the  community  from 
their  general  adoption  would  probably  be  great, 
as  each  would  contribute  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
sewers  as  well  as  of  the  pipes  of  the  houses  where 
they  were  fixed. 

A branoh  pipe,  led  from  outside  the  house  to 
a little  above  the  trap,  is  needed,  to  cause  a 
current  of  air  in,  and  thus  act  as  a constant 
ventilator  of,  all  the  pipes  between  the  trap  and 
the  cowl  fixed  on  the  soil-pipe  carried  above  the 
roof  of  the  house.  A separate  pipe  may,  if 
thought  desirable,  be  fixed  into  the  chamber,  and 
taken  up  above  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  ventilate 
the  sewer. 

This  form  of  trap  would  have  advantages  for 
low-lying  distriots,  where  there  is  danger,  in 
times  of  flood  or  high  water,  of  the  drains  return- 
ing their  contents  into  the  basement,  as  the 
greater  the  pressure  of  the  returning  sewage 
matter  towards  the  chamber  below  the  trap,  the 
more  tightly  is  the  copper  pan  closed  against 
the  end  of  the  soil-pipe  inlet,  so  that  no  flood- 
water,  sewage,  or  sewer  gas  could  be  forced  past 
it  into  the  house. 

The  action  of  the  cowl  is  as  follows: — The 
larger  end  of  a funnel-shaped  tube  (seen  in  the 
section),  placed  horizontally,  is  always  directed 
towards  the  wind,  and  a current  of  air  passing  in 
there  is  pressed  forward  through  the  annular 
spaoe  between  the  two  cylinders,  £nd  when  it 
reaches  the  end  of  the  inner  one  it  expands  all 
round  it,  and  in  its  passage  out  at  the  smaller 
end  of  the  cowl  a vacuum  is  created  round  the 
point  of  the  inner  cylinder,  which,  by  what  is 
vulgarly  called  suction,  draws  out  its  contents 
into  the  open  air,  and  thus  induces  an  upward 
current  of  air  from  the  shaft  or  pipe  leading 
from  the  place  to  be  ventilated.  The  invention 
is  also  adapted  for  use  in  ohurches  or  schools, 
where  a shaft  would  not  be  needed,  but  merely 
an  opening  at  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 

That  the  cup  should  be  properly  fixed  in  the  first 
instance  is  of  course  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
and  good  materials  for  the  bearings  and  the 
axle  are  also  indispensable.  The  apparent  cost- 
liness of  the  trap  in  question  is  met  by  the 
statement  that  one  trap  will  suffice  for  half-a- 
dozen  water-closets,  or  indeed  for  any  number, 
provided  the  house  be  not  of  palatial  size,  when 
two  or  more  might  be  necessary ; and  that  the 
cost  of  D traps  and  their  fixing,  and  other 
expensive  arrangements  as  regards  the  closets 
themselves,  may  be  safely  dispensed  with,  as  an 
inexpensive  common  pan. closet  answers  just  as 
well,  so  far  as  seourity  against  the  sewer  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  most  expensive  and  elaborate 
valve-closets.  These  various  arrangements  have 
been  in  operation  for  two  years  in  the  patentee’s 
house,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  and  are  prepared 
to  believe,  with  undeviating  good  effect. 

One  lesson  which  Mr.  Banner  has  learnt  and, 
in  his  turn,  teaches  the  public,  namely,  that  to 
make  a ventilating  pipe  of  constant  avail  air 
must  be  introduced  at  the  bottom,  is  of  itself  a 
boon  of  value. 


RE-VALUATION  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Valuation  (Metro- 
polis) Act  of  1869,  a return  has  been  issued  of 
the  gross  and  rateable  values  of  the  several 
parishes  and  unions  in  the  metropolis,  as  shown 
by  the  new  valuation  lists  just  completed  and 
sent  to  the  secretary  to  the  managers  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  District,  and  will  come 
into  operation  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1876. 
These  returns  show  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  property  within  the  metropolis  since 
the  first  returns  made  under  the  Act  on  the  cOth 
of  November,  1870.  At  that  period  the  gross 
value  of  the  metropolis  was  estimated  at 
24,176,3381.  13s.  7d.,  and  its  rateable  value  at 
19,900,0721.  lls.,  whilst  the  valuation  lists  of  the 
present  year,  just  completed,  show  the  valuation 
of  the  metropolis  now  to  be  as  follows  Gross 
value,  27,609,0621.  12s.  10d.;  and  the  rateable 
value,  22,765,67 61.  10s.  Total  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1869  of  gross  value  amounting  to  3,432,7231. 
19s.  3d.,  and  rateable  value  of  2,865,603 1.  19s. 
The  way  in  which  these  valuations  have  been 
made  is  not  very  satisfactory,  but  that  is  not  now 
the  question  with  us.  We  give  a few  of  the 
separate  items  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
gross  value,  1,801,0181.  j rateable,  1,504,4691. 
St.  Pancras,  gross  value,  1,569,8801.  ; rateable, 
1,311,7971.  St.  Marylebone,  gross  value, 
1,561,5191.  ; rateable,  1,235,231 1.  ; Kensington, 


gross  value,  1,524,8691. ; rateable,  1,271,235 1. 
St.  Mary,  Islington,  gross  value,  1,405,9051.  ; 
rateable,  1,158,468.  Paddington,  gross  value, 
1,2S2,9451.  ; rateable,  1,078,7001.  Lambeth, 
gross  value,  1,263,046 1. 10s. ; rateable,  1,034,7101. 
Camberwell,  gross  value,  699,5531.  lls. ; rateable, 
561,708Z.  Chelsea,  gross  valdfe,  447,8431.  ; 
rateable,  376,1211.  Hampstead,  gross  value, 
410,4021. ; rateable,  339,4641.  Shoreditch,  gross 
value,  635,4431.;  rateable,  514,9031.  Fulham 
Union,  gross  value,  432,0131. ; rateable,  351,1571. 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  gross 
value,  632,4191. ; rateable,  528,47 61.  Greenwich 
Union,  gross  value,  578,760 1. ; rateable,  462,2681. 
Hackney  Union,  gross  value,  878,365 1. ; rateable, 
709,4731.  Holborn  Union,  gross  value,  960,8951. ; 
rateable,  790,1991.  Lewisham  Union,  gross 
value,  566,803 1. ; rateable,  472,935 1.  St.  Olave’s 
Union,  gross  value,  908,5621.;  rateable,  759,3951. 
St.  Saviour’s  Union,  gross  value,  1,029,2931. 13s. ; 
rateable,  839,5981.  Stepney  Union,  gross  value, 
358,5681.  Strand  Union,  gross  value,  746,3571. 
16s.  8d. ; rateable,  620,8071.  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Union,  gross  value,  1,085,7381.;  rate- 
able, 876,9831.  ; Westminster  Union,  gross 
value,  806,8771. ; rateable,  673,3661. 


HOUSES  IN  FLATS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  held  on  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  at 
9,  Cohduit-street,  Mr.  John  S.  Quilter,  president, 
in  the  chair,  the  following  new  members  were 
elected,  viz. : — Messrs.  H.  P.  Monckton,  John  F. 
Hennessey,  W.  H.  Crocker,  E.  Vigeva,  jun., 
T.  H.  Smith,  J.  C.  Cold  well,  J.  E.  Ormes,  W.  A. 
Powell,  H.  W.  Prior,  P.  Cowper,  E.  L.  Drew, 
J.  P.  Power,  T.  F.  Pennington,  F.  W.  Hodgkin- 
son,  F.  W.  Nash,  and  H.  J.  Hollingsworth. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White  read  a paper,  entitled 
“ How  the  Parisians  Build  a ‘ House  in  Flats,’  ” 
being  an  abstract  of  a series  of  papers  which 
we  commence  on  another  page. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  said  that  one  point  which 
was  very  striking  about  the  paper  was  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  word  “ plaster,”  a 
material  which  in  Paris  played  a part  which  it 
could  not  possibly  do  in  our  own  constructions, 
and  the  abundance  of  which  in  Paris  constituted 
one  of  the  secrets  of  the  great  difference  between 
London  and  Parisian  construction.  It  was  a 
material  which  set  rapidly,  and  which,  when  set, 
was  almost  indestructible.  It  was  obtainable  by 
the  Parisians  at  a price  that  enabled  them  to  use 
it  for  all  purposes.  The  material  most  closely 
approaching  to  it  in  London  was  Portland 
cement  concrete,  but  this  was  incapable  of 
effecting  such  work  as  could  be  executed  in 
Paris.  With  us  fine  plaster- work  was  a luxury, 
pecessarily  used  sparingly.  The  description 
which  Mr.  White  had  given  of  Parisian  building 
was  enough  to  make  English  architects  envious 
of  the  solid  construction  and  sound  materials 
which  were  put  into  the  most  ordinary  building 
in  Paris.  In  London  we  had  to  contend  with 
another  difficulty  besides  the  want  of  plaster : 
we  had  no  stone  procurable  within  easy  reach, 
except  Kentish  rag,  a material  very  unsuitable 
for  general  purposes,  and  we  were  therefore 
compelled  to  use  brick.  It  was  probable 
that  had  Paris  been  planted  in  a clay  district, 
instead  of  in  its  own  position,  a great  deal  of  the 
excellent  and  magnificent  architecture  which 
characterised  it  would  have  been  absent.  There 
were  other  causes  for  the  difference  between  the 
architecture  of  the  two  oities,  which  possibly 
might  be  better  understood  by  English  archi- 
tects in  the  future.  The  large  rents  which  the 
Paris  houses  commanded  would  very  well  justify 
an  outlay  upon  the  buildings  which  would  hardly 
be  possible  in  London.  He  believed  that  one  of 
the  greatest  possible  improvements  for  London 
would  be  the  adoption  of  houses  in  flats  to  a 
much  groater  extent  than  at  present,  especially 
for  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  There  were  a 
few  flats  inVictoria-Btreet,  Westminster,  and  some 
in  Grosvenor-gardens,  near  the  Victoria  Station, 
and  these,  with  perhaps  a few  other  isolated 
examples,  constituted  all  that  was  obtainable  in 
the  shape  of  dwellings  in  flats  by  people  who  were 
willing  to  pay  something  like  1001.  per  annum 
rent.  Were  the  taste  for  such  dwellings  to 
extend, — and  he  thought  it  would  extend  if  they 
were  well  built,  well  drained,  in  good  situations, 
and  liberally  laid  out, — the  returns  they  would 
yield  would  allow  us  to  construct  them  with  a 
solidity  which  would  enable  them  to  vie  to  some 
extent  with  those  of  the  Parisians.  He  thought 


another  secret  of  the  success  of  this  class  of 
building  in  Paris  was  the  great  care  and  pains 
bestowed  upon  the  entrances,  which  were  of 
very  ample  dimensions.  Even  where  the  frontages 
were  comparatively  narrow,  a large  portion  was 
allotted  to  the  entrance-arch,  or  porie  cochere, 
which  was  always  a most  dignified  feature  of 
Parisian  houses.  Another  point  worth  attention 
in  the  construction  of  such  buildings  in  London 
was  to  make  the  floors  sound-proof ; for  however 
tolerant  Englishmen  might  be  of  the  sound  of  a 
piano  through  a thin  party-wall,  they  would  not 
submit  to  noises  overhead. 

Mr.  Arthur  Cates  said  he  had  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  Mr.  White’s  paper,  which  was 
full  of  instruction.  Mr.  Smith  had  struck  the 
key-note  of  the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
the  construction  of  the  houses  in  London  and 
Paris  when  he  pointed  to  the  free  use  of  plaster ; 
throughout  Mr.  White’s  paper  the  word  coulee 
in  plaster  was  constantly  repeated.  All  that 
was  required  was  to  build  the  front  and  back 
walls  with  cut  stone  and  the  side  walls  with 
rubble,  and  then  to  make  the  skeleton  of  the 
floors  with  iron,  and  run  in  the  plaster,  thus 
securing  without  much  difficulty  a very  good 
fire-proof  construction.  Here  in  London  we  had 
to  be  content  with  the  more  costly  Fox  & 
Barrett  or  Dennett  system.  He  (Mr.  Cates) 
must  join  issue  with  Mr.  Smith  when  he  said 
that  the  beauty  of  Paris  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
abundance  of  plaster  and  fine  stone.  It  was  due 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  Parisians 
themselves.  Would  Londoners  have  made  their 
city  equal  to  Paris  if  they  had  had  the  same 
materials  to  deal  with  ? And  would  not  the 
Parisians  have  done  something  better  than  we 
had  done,  even  with  our  commonplace  stock 
bricks  ? Not  that  he  was  an  over-enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Parisian  architecture,  although  at  one 
time  he  thought  Paris  was  a perfect  paradise  for 
facades.  But  admirable  as  was  the  detail,  ex- 
cellent as  were  the  entrance-gateways,  yet  the 
continual  repetition  of  forms  and  openings  so 
nearly  alike,  in  faqades  regulated  by  a certain 
legal  height,  caused  the  general  effect  to  pall  and 
become  in  time  wearying.  It  was  not  just  for 
Mr.  Smith  to  charge  the  failings  of  London 
architecture  upon  the  material,  for  brick  was  an 
excellent  material  when  well  used,  but  one  which 
had  been  shamefully  ill-treated.  There  were 
briok  houses  in  London  which  were  as  excellent 
in  execution  and  as  charming  in  design  as  it  was 
possible  for  any  architectural  work  to  be.  The 
repulsiveness  of  the  generality  of  London  houses 
was  due  either  to  some  defect  of  our  commer- 
cial system,  or  to  the  shortcomings  of  the 
individuals  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen  to 
provide  our  dwellings.  We  were,  he  hoped, 
commencing  a new  era  of  London  architecture, 
now  that  it  had  been  discovered  that  it  was 
possible  to  make  a brick  building  presentable, 
and  he  trusted  that  something  equally  beautiful 
and  more  picturesque  than  the  Parisian  facade 
wonld  be  substituted  for  the  monotony  of  Gower- 
street.  Any  one  who  had  been  acquainted  with 
Paris  for  many  years,  and  seen  the  gradual 
changes  which  had  taken  place  throughout  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe  and  during  the  Second 
Empire,  would  know  that  they  had  resulted  in 
making  Paris  more  than  ever  the  capital  of  the 
world,  and  a plaoe  of  resort  for  all  nations. 
Curiously  enough,  if  he  remembered  rightly, 
Paris  was  indebted  to  this  country  for  the  bulk 
of  the  improvements  made  in  the  city, — at  all 
events,  for  the  commencement  of  them.  At  the 
time  of  the  capture  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  sixty 
years  ago,  a heavy  ransom  was  set  upon  the 
city,  the  money  being  raised  by  a terminable 
annuity  running  for  about  forty  years,  and  falling 
in  about  the  year  1855.  The  municipality  raised 
the  necessary  income  by  means  of  octroi  dues, 
and  during  the  long  period  of  forty  years  the 
Parisians  became  quite  accustomed  to  their  pay- 
ment. When  the  terminable  annuity  fell  in,  the 
municipality  took  care  to  pledge  the  octroi  duties 
in  advance,  and  raised  a fresh  loan,  which,  with 
aid  from  the  State,  led  to  the  commencement 
of  the  great  improvements  in  the  Rue  Rivoli, 
and  from  that  time  the  expenditure  had  been 
exceedingly  lavish.  If  the  case  had  been  that 
of  London,  the  octroi  dues  would  have  been 
abolished,  for  the  sake  of  effecting  some  petty 
saving  of  perhaps  a farthing  in  the  pound ; but 
the  Pai’isians  were  wiser.  There  was  a muni- 
cipal aspect  in  which  houses  in  flats  might  be 
advantageously  considered.  London  was  spread 
out  north,  south,  east,  and  west  by  means  of 
long  rows  of  villas  and  small  houses,  each  house 
accommodating  only  one  or,  at  the  most,  two 
families.  All  this  meant  miles  upon  miles  of  road 
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which  had  to  be  paved,  maintained,  scavenged, 
and  lighted  with  gas  at  considerable  cost ; 
miles  of  gas  and  water  pipes,  and  miles  of  main 
and  branch  sewers,  were  neoessary,  and  the 
oost  of  police  supervision  was  very  great.  In 
Paris,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  “flat”  system 
in  general  use,  the  people  were  more  concen- 
trated, and  while  the  city  was  not  less  healthy 
than  London,  the  cost  of  drainage,  together  with 
police  supervision  and  the  maintenance  of  roads, 
was  greatly  lessened  in  proportion  to  the  people 
housed  on  a given  area.  Opportunities  would 
Boon  be  offered  for  capitalists  to  supply  London 
with  flats  for  the  middle  classes,  the  new  street 
now  being  made  from  Oxford-street  to  Shore- 
ditch offering  some  exceedingly  suitable  sites  for 
such  buildings.  The  new  Charing-cross  approach 
to  the  Victoria  Embankment  might  also  be 
partially  utilised  as  the  site  of  flats  of  a superior 
description. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  Baid  that  the  paper  had 
Bhown  how  entirely  different  were  the  require- 
ments of  a French  as  compared  with  an  English 
family,  and  this  being  the  case  he  did  not  think 
it  likely  that  the  Parisian  system  of  living  in 
flats  was  likely  to  meet  with  muoh  favour  in 
England.  Indeed,  in  order  to  make  the  plan  of 
a French  house  suit  an  English  family,  the 
English  family  must  ohange  its  nationality.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  White  as  to  the  commendable 
compactness  of  French  kitchens.  Enormous 
waste  of  space  generally  characterised  the  plan- 
ning of  an  English  kitchen  and  domestic  offices ; 
and  great  and.  continuous  waste  occurred  in  our 
kitohens  owing  to  the  ill-adapted  apparatus  pro- 
vided. What  could  be  more  unsatisfactory,  for 
example,  with  reference  to  both  economy  aud 
efficiency,  than  the  ordinary  English  kitchen 
range  ? Mr.  Blashill  concluded  by  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  White  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  expressed  his  agreement  with  Mr. 
Blashill  that  buildings  planned  in  the  Frenoh 
manner  were  unsuited  to  English  requirements, 
although  at  the  same  time  the  system  of  build- 
ingin  flats,  which  was  au  exceedingly  good  one, 
might  be  extensively  practised  with  advantage 
in  London,  for  Londoners  were  compelled  to  re- 
side in  the  suburbs  simply  beoause  they  could 
not  get  residences  in  town.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Cates  in  thinking  that  there  could  be  no 
better  position  for  building  some  of  these  dwel- 
lings in  flats  than  in  the  new  street  from  Blooms- 
bury to  Shoreditch.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  system  of  building  in  flats  was  an  economical 
one  for  service,  but  it  seemed  to  possess  the  dis- 
advantage of  lacking  the  privacy  which  was 
ensured  by  a house  in  stories,  as  on  the  “ flat  ” 
Bystem  the  servants  were  brought  right  into  the 
house,  as  it  were,  and  thus  would  be  more  likely 
to  overhear  everything. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  said  he  must  confess  that 
had  he  been  a Parisian  who  had  been  walking  about 
London  in  search  of  a lodging  he  should  have 
been  rather  astonished  at  Mr.  Cates’s  complaint 
as  to  the  similarity  of  the  houses  of  Paris. 
Except  that  the  bricks  in  some  houses  were  of 
one  colour,  and  those  in  other  houses  of  another 
hue,  and  except  that  the  cement  dressings  of 
some  houses  had  cracked  or  were  peeling  off 
while  others  remained  intact,  there  was  no  very 
great  variety  in  London  houses.  Although 
perhaps  Englishmen  might  see  no  great  differ- 
ence in  Frenoh  houses,  Frenchmen  saw  the  veiy 
greatest  differences  between  them.  Every 
house  in  France  was  specially  designed  for  its 
purpose,  and  no  French  architect  ever  thought 
of  designing  the  same  facade  for  two  different 
houses.  Indeed,  the  French  architect  spent  a 
vast  amount  of  time  on  his  designs.  If  we 
adopted  the  “flat”  system  in  this  oountry,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  the 
concierge,  who  was  a most  important,  though  a 
very  dangerous,  individual,  unless  it  was  made 
worth  his  while  to  be  friendly.  He  did  not  think 
that  an  Englishman,  whose  house  was  his  castle, 
would  submit  himself  to  the  tender  meroies  of 
the  concierge. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  reminded  Mr.  Spiers  that 
in  Edinburgh,  where  houses  in  flats  abound,  the 
concierge  was  not  known.  The  street-door  of 
each  house  opened  on  to  the  stair-landing,  and 
was  attended  to  by  the  occupier’s  own  servant. 
Therefore,  the  concierge  was  not  a necessary 
ooncomitant  of  a house  in  flats. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation,  Mr.  White  replied  to  some  of  the 
points  raised  during  the  disoussion.  Mr.  Cates, 
he  said,  had  inferred  that  the  commercial  system 
of  London  was  not  favourable  to  good  building  ; 
but  the  real  reason  why  we  did  not  have  good 


houses  in  London  was  that  the  houses  and  the 
land  belonged  to  different  people.  The  feudal 
system  still  existed  in  London,  which  belonged 
to  only  a few  people,  and  there  was  no  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  owners  of  houses 
aud  the  ground  landlords.  The  question  put  by 
the  chairman  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of 
Parisian  and  London  houses  per  foot  cube  was 
not  easy  to  answer,  because  the  French  architect 
never  thought  of  such  a dimension  as  a foot 
cube  or  even  a metre  cube  ; he  calculated  at  per 
metre  superficial.  A great  deal  had  been  said  as 
to  the  different  modes  of  life  prevailing  in 
London  and  Paris ; the  principal  difference 
appeared  to  be  this,  that  in  London  we  com- 
monly  had  perhaps  two  or  three  families  occupy- 
ing a house  intended  for  a single  family,  while 
in  Paris  each  house  or  fiat  only  accommodated 
one  family.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  White  expressed 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Bryce,  of  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  and  M.  Cesar  Daly,  for  their 
kindness  in  lending  him  plans,  and  giving  him 
information  as  to  the  erection  of  houses  in  flats  ; 
also  to  a member  of  the  Association  who  had,  as 
a sort  of  honorary  overtime,  made  him  some 
plans  specially  for  the  leoture. 

The  meeting  then  terminated.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  17th  inst., 
when  Mr.  W.  Burges  is  announced  to  discourse 
“On  Things  in  General.” 


THE  PRINCE  IN  CEYLON. 

THE  COLOMBO  BREAKWATER  AND  THE  FUTURE 
SHIP  CANAL  OF  INDIA. 

The  colonists  of  Ceylon  have  at  last  surely 
reached  the  summit  of  their  desires.  After 
many  years  of  importunity,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  Home  Government 
to  the  construction  of  a harbour  and  breakwater 
at  Colombo,  and  persuaded  the  Public  Works 
Commissioners,  with  much  reluctance,  to  advance 
the  needful  funds  for  the  new  erection.  But 
they  have  not  laboured  or  waited  in  vain,  and  as 
a crowning  success,  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  haB 
arrived  among  them  opportunely,  and  has  inau- 
gurated the  work  in  due  Masonic  form.  It  is 
Bomewhat  remarkable  that  the  Prince’s  name 
should  be  associated  with  the  three  great  under- 
takings which  cannot  fail  to  revolutionise  the 
coast  traffic  of  the  country.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  India,  although  she  has  many  harbours,  has 
not  a single  port  between  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
at  which  a vessel  can  discharge  her  cargo  on  a 
pier.  The  Elphinstone  Docks  at  Bombay,  which 
he  has  already  opened,  add  to  the  resources  of  a 
greatly  overcrowded  port ; and  the  Colombo  har- 
bour cannot  fail,  not  only  to  develop  the  wealth 
of  this  already  prosperous  colony,  but  will  share 
with  the  Madras  harbour  works,  of  which  it  is 
expeoted  he  will  yet  lay  the  foundation  stone,  in 
increasing  the  trade  of  Southern  India,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  rendering  the  many  useful  pro- 
ducts of  these  fruitful  provinces  cheaper  in  the 
home  markets.  The  Colombo  breakwater  and 
harbour  are  from  the  designs  of  Sir  J.  Coode,  and 
the  estimated  cost  is  630,0001.  They  have  been 
planned  with  an  especial  view  to  affording  pro- 
tection for  ships  during  the  monsoons,  and  will 
consist  of  a breakwater  pier,  which  will  start 
from  the  Battenburgh  Battery,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Custom  House  Point,  and  run  straight 
in  a north-north-easterly  direction  for  about 
1,800  ft.,  when  it  will  be  turned  eastward  by  a 
circular  curve  of  about  300  ft.,  and  will  then 
again  be  carried  in  a straight  direction  towards 
east-north-east  for  a distance  of  about  1,500  ft., 
terminating  in  28  ft.  of  water  at  low  water,  with 
a substantial  head,  having  a small  lighthouse 
uoon  it.  The  total  length  of  the  breakwater 
pier  will  thus  be  3,600  ft.,  and  the  mode  of  con- 
struction is  such  that  the  inner  or  harbour  face 
will  in  nearly  all  states  of  the  weather  be  avail- 
able for  vessels  landing  and  discharging  cargo, 
as  far  as  regards  the  straight  arm  nearest  the 
shore,  whilst  the  inner  face  'along  the  outermost 
arm  will  be  available  at  all  times.  Besides,  if 
extension  were  at  any  time  required,  the 
seaward  parapet  of  the  now  proposed  northern 
arm  could  be  removed,  and  transferred  to  a 
breakwater  still  further  to  the  north,  leaving 
a substantial  stone  quay,  along  both  sides 
of  which  vessels  might  load  or  discharge 
their  cargoes.  Inside  the  breakwater  there 
will  be  two  jetties,  each  1,000  ft.  long,  which 
will  accommodate  vessels  on  each  side,  and 
will  be  provided  with  the  necessary  railway 
lines  and  sheds  so  as  to  facilitate  transport. 
These  jetties  have  been  so  placed  that  the  heads 
of  the  vessels  lying  alongside  them  will  be  in  the 


direction  of  the  wind  during  both  the  west  and 
north-east  monsoons.  They  will  either  be  con- 
structed of  iron,  or  of  “jarrah”  timber  from 
Australia.  The  breakwater  itself  will  be  of 
rubble  stone  in  the  base  and  hearting,  and  12-ton 
beton  blocks  in  the  solid  masonry  parts.  The 
Public  Works  Commissioners  have  agreed  to 
advance  a quarter  of  a million  sterling  towards 
the  cost.  The  construction  of  this  new  harbonr 
and  port  of  call  will  naturally  ruin  Point  de  Galle; 
but  nobody  will  murmur  except  those  locally 
interested.  Galle,  although  conveniently  situated, 
is  as  ugly  a place  for  ships  as  one  could  well  wish 
to  avoid.  The  harbour  is  studded  with  rocks, 
and  not  a few  casualties  have  happened  there. 
An  old  skipper  is  stated  to  have  once  said  to  no 
less  a personage  than  Governor  Gregory  : — “ I 
never  go  into  it  without  apprehension,  nor  get 
out  of  it  without  relief  ”j  and,  as  we  shall  show 
by-and-by,  if  the  Paumben  Canal  be  out,  as  it 
must  be  before  many  years  elapse,  it  will  be 
utterly  useless,  while,  even  as  it  is,  it  is  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  requirements  of 
the  steam  traffic,  which  has  been  immensely 
developed  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Galle  is  only  thirty  miles  nearer  Aden  than 
Colombo,  but  the  latter  is  the  much  more 
accessible  port  of  the  two.  Sailing-vessels  in 
making  Colombo  have  not  to  contend  with  the 
treacherous  current  which  exists  off  Galle,  and 
sometimes  sweeps  them  to  leeward,  giving  them 
a month’s  additional  work  to  regain  their  former 
position;  and  steamers  when  making  Colombo  at 
night  have  no  occasion  to  keep  up  steam,  as  they 
can  anchor  at  any  time  in  the  roads,  and  at  the 
Barae  time  will  be  able  to  rely  on  quick  despatoh 
when  they  can  moor  to  a jetty  instead  of  toseing 
about  waiting  for  cargo-boats. 

As  most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware, 
Ceylon  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of  India 
by  Palk  Strait  and  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  Right 
across  the  passage  lies  the  island  of  Ramess- 
waram,  which  is  connected  with  either  shore  by 
coral  reefs.  On  the  island  are  two  towns, 
Paumben  and  Ramesswaram,  in  the  latter  of 
which  is  a celebrated  temple, — one  of  the  great 
shrines  of  India.  These  towns  have  evidently 
been  great  in  their  time.  For  the  whole  six 
miles  of  distance  between  them  there  exists  a 
paved  road,  18  ft.  in  breadth,  which  has  originally 
been  well  laid  with  enormous  blocks  of  stone, 
but  is  now  fast  falling  into  deoay.  On  either 
side  of  this  road  are  extensive  ruins  of  buildings 
whioh,  in  our  degenerate  days,  would  be  termed 
mansions  and  palaces.  Ramesswaram,  however, 
in  getting  old,  has  lost  much  of  its  celebrity,  and 
the  town  now  only  contains  about  1,500  inhabi- 
tants, most  of  whom  are,  in  some  way  or  other, 
connected  with  the  service  of  the  temple.  On 
any  of  the  great  festivals  about  50,000  devotees 
assemble  here,  and  as  the  island  is  holy  ground 
they  are  compelled  to  perform  certain  prescribed 
ablutions  in  the  sea  before  approaching  the  shrine 
to  offer  their  gifts  and  perform  pilja  or  prayers. 
The  poorer  class  [of  pilgrims,  who  far  exceed 
their  rioher  brethren  in  number,  during  their  stay 
are  provided  with  provisions  from  the  stores  of 
the  temple,  which  are  well  supplied  with  every 
kind  of  grain,  oil,  and  ghee,  by  the  donations  of 
rich  individuals  and  native  princes,  who  at 
different  times  have  made  over  large  grants  of 
land  for  this  purpose  to  the  Brahmins  of  the 
temple.  The  building  itself  is  not  architecturally 
wonderful,  but  the  jewels  in  the  temple  are  reputed 
to  be  very  rare  and  valuable,  and  some  of  the 
pearls  are  said  to  be  of  great  price,  they  having 
been  accumulating  for  many  generations  from 
the  shrine  possessing  the  right  to  the  share  of 
three  boats,  free  of  expense,  every  year  the  pearl 
banks  of  Ceylon  are  fished.  This  right  has  been 
continued  during  the  government  of  the  Dutch 
and  English  up  to  the  present  time.  On  the 
adjacent  mainland  also  there  are  many  fine 
temples  and  monuments,  the  chief  of  which 
perhaps  is  a magnificent  column  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a small  fort  in  the  village  of  Shalavanai 
Kapatnam,  which  was  erected  by  the  Rajah  of 
Tan  j ore  in  1814  to  commemorate  the  victories 
gained  by  the  British  troops  over  those  of 
France. 

Native  boats  and  vessels  of  light  draught  oan 
even  now  sail  through  the  narrow  Paumben 
Channel,  and  so  save  360  miles  between  Bombay 
and  Madras,  or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  dis- 
tance round  Ceylon.  Such  a saving  has  long 
been  an  object  of  desire  to  shippers  and  ship, 
owners.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Colonel  Manuel  Martinez  exchanged 
sentiments  with  Stephen  Rumbold  Lushington, 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  then  in  charge  of 
] the  southern  provinces  of  Madras,  regarding  a 
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removal  of  the  obstruction  to  the  trade  of 
Malabar,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal,  caused  by 
the  shallowness  of  the  channel ; but  no  prac- 
tical examination  of  the  pass  was  made  until  i 
1822,  when  Ensign  (now  Sir)  Arthur  Cotton 
surveyed  it,  and  sent  in  a favourable  report. 
After  that  surveys  were  tolerably  frequent,  and 
in  1S37,  Messrs.  Powell  and  Ethersey,  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  accurately  delineated  the  whole 
channel,  but,  strange  to  say,  their  report  was 
pigeon-holed  until  1871,  when  a revived  interest 
began  to  be  shown  in  the  subject,  owing  to  the 
increasing  necessities  of  the  steam  traffic.  Since 
then  the  Ceylon  colonists  have  been  anxious  to 
have  this  route  opened  up,  and  have  spent 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  accomplish  their 
wishes.  Unfortunately  their  desires  outrun 
their  finances  ; and  having  brought  out  the  best 
engineers  from  England  to  survey  the  route, 
and  discovered  that  the  cost  would  be  nearly  a 
million  and  a half  sterling,  they  have  been  fain 
to  content  themselves  in  the  meantime  with  the 
opening  of  Colombo  Harbour.  This  work,  how- 
ever, is  merely  the  stepping-stone  to  greater 
things,  and  in  inaugurating  it  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  simply  initiated  a new  era  in  the 
maritime  traffic  of  Southern  India. 


PROJECTED  NEW  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

It  AIL  WAYS,  PIERS,  HARBOURS,  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  notices  and  plans  with  respect  to  the 
applications  intended  to  be  made  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  for  private  Bills,  were 
deposited  on  the  30th  ult.,  being  the  last  day 
allowed  by  the  Standing  Orders.  The  entire 
number  amounts  to  nearly  300,  being  somewhat 
less  than  last  year’s  list.  Many  of  the  Bills, 
however,  are  in  respect  of  public  works  of  an 
important  character,  including  new  railways  and 
extensions,  piers  and  harbour  improvements, 
public  buildings,  and  town  improvements.  The 
railway  Bills  are  130  in  number,  eighteen  of 
which  are  in  connexion  with  projects  within  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Amongst  these  is  a Bill  promoted  by  the 
Midland  Company,  which,  along  with  other 
powers,  seeks  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the 
construction  of  a new  line  of  railway  in  St. 
Pancras  parish,  called  the  Tottenham  and  Hamp- 
stead North  Curve  ; also  another  new  line  called 
the  Poplar  branch,  commencing  by  a junction 
with  the  London  and  Blackwall  line  in  Preston- 
road,  and  terminating  in  Wigram’s  shipbuilding 
yard.  The  Bill  further  contains  a clause  empower- 
ing the  company  to  form  several  new  roads  and 
slreets  in  the  locality  of  the  last-named  line. 
Fv-r  Lew  station  buildings  and  other  works  in 
the  metropolis  power  is  also  sought  by  the  Bill 
to  purchase  lands  and  buildings  in  St.  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate,  adjoining  the  Metropolitan  railway, 
between  Whitecross-street  and  Milton-street ; 
also  lands  and  buildings  in  Whitechapel,  near 
the  Mint;  together  with  other  lands  and  build- 
ings in  West  Ham,  bounded  on  the  north-west 
side  by  the  North  Wroolwich-road,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Victoria  Docks,  and  on  the  north 
and  north-west  by  Victoria  Dock-road.  The 
Great  ;Western  Company’s  general  Additional 
Powers  Bill  embraces  clauses  sanctioning  the 
alteration  of  the  levels  of  Westbourne-park- 
place,  Paddington,  to  Lord  Hill’s-bridge ; also 
the  closing  of  Cumming-street,  Paddington, 
from  Francie-street  to  South  Wharf-road,  and 
in  connexion  with  closing  CummiDg-street 
powers  are  also  sought  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
and  houses  in  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  and 
Acton.  The  Great  Eastern  Company  have  a 
general  Bill,  seeking  very  extensive  powers  on 
different  parts  of  their  line,  including,  in  the 
metropolis,  clauses  sanctioning  the  conversion 
of  the  Bishopsgate  high  level  passenger  station 
into  a goods  station,  either  with  or  without  con- 
tinuing the  present  accommodation  for  passenger 
traffic.  The  clause  likewise  provides  for  the 
erection  of  arches,  approaches,  and  other  build- 
ings in  connexion  with  the  conversion  of  the 
station.  Another  clause  provides  for  the  widen- 
ing of  the  line  near  the  Bishopsgate  Station, 
commencing  on  the  north  side  near  Sclater- 
street,  Shoreditch,  and  terminating  near  the 
Brick-lane  Station,  at  Bethnal-green,  and  on  the 
south  side,  from  the  west  end  of  Bishopsgate 
Station  to  the  bridge  in  Spitalfields  which 
carries  the  line  over  Brick-lane.  Other  clauses 
in  the  Bill  authorise  the  closing  up  of  Sclater- 
street,  Little  Patience-street,  Farthing-street, 
King-street,  Queen’s-court,  King’s-court,  Mat- 
thew’s-buildings,  and  Matthew’s-court,  all  in 
Shoreditch,  Spitalfields,  and  Bethnal-green.  ’ 
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Powers  are  also  sought  in  the  Bill  for  crossing 
Wheeler-street,  Bethnal-green,  on  the  level,  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  property  of  the 
Company  on  one  side  of  the  street  with  their 
property  on  the  other;  likewise  powers  for 
widening  the  main  line  from  Bethnal-green  to 
Stratford ; and  also  for  widening  the  North 
Woolwich  branoh  from  Stratford- bridge  Station 
to  Canning-bridge  Station.  The  Bill  further 
provides  for  the  construction  of  several  new 
branch  lines  and  sidings  in  West  Ham  ; the  erec- 
tion of  wharfs  on  the  river  Lea,  at  West  Ham  ; 
together  with  powers  for  the  purchase  of  land 
adjoining  the  new  Liverpool-street  Station  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  additional  works  and 
buildings  at  that  terminus.  The  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Company  apply  for 
powers  to  construct  a short  junction  line  near 
Queen’s-road,  Camberwell,  to  commence  on  the 
South  London  line  of  the  company,  close  to  the 
Queen’s-road  Station,  and  terminate  by  a junction 
with  the  Crystal  Palace  and  South  London 
junction  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Company.  Also  for  powers  to  construct  a num- 
ber of  new  arches  at  New-cross-road,  Deptford, 
for  widening  the  line  at  that  point ; and  likewise 
for  powers  to  construct  a subway  between  the 
Victoria  Station  of  the  Company  and  the  Chatham 
and  Dover  Company,  and  the  Victoria  Station  of 
the  District  Company.  The  proposed  subway  is 
to  commence  in  the  station  yard  of  the  Brighton 
and  Chatham  and  Dover  Company,  pass  under 
Wilton-road,  and  terminate  in  the  station  of  the 
District  Company.  The  Brighton,  Chatham  and 
Dover,  and  District  Companies  are  to  join  in  the 
expense.  The  South  Eastern  Company  inolude 
in  their  Additional  Powers  Bill  a clause  for  the 
enlargement  of  Charing-cross  Station,  with 
powers  to  purchase  for  that  purpose  several 
houses  and  portions  of  the  sites  of  Northumber- 
land-street  and  Craven-street.  The  East  London 
Company  apply  for  powers  to  construct  a line 
from  Whitechapel  by  a junction  with  the  line  now 
in  course  of  construction  to  the  Great  Eastern 
line  at  Bethnal-green.  The  Bill  also  contains 
powers  for  the  construction  of  a joint  station  at 
Shad  well  by  the  East  London  and  London  and 
B'ackwali  Companies.  The  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany have  a Bill  seeking  powers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a continuation  line  from  Aldgate,  along 
Whiteohapel-road,  to  join  the  Ea9t  London; 
also  an  extension  line  from  the  Hammersmith 
and  City  line  to  Walhara-green  and  Fulham. 
The  London  and  South  Western  Company  apply 
for  powers  to  purchase  lands  and  buildings  at 
Twickenham  and  Merton  for  extensions  and 
station  enlargements.  The  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Company  promote  a Bill  in  which 
power  is  sought  for  widening  the  viaduct  on  their 
line  over  Denmark-road,  Camberwell.  The 
London  and  Blackwall  Company  apply  for 
powers  to  widen  the  line  near  Fenchurch-street, 
at  the  west  side  of  Crutched-friars,  and  at  Shad- 
well,  and  also  for  powers  to  purchase  land  for 
erecting  a new  and  enlarged  station  at  Shadwell. 
There  are  also  several  Bills  promoted  by  new 
companies  to  be  incorporated  for  constructing 
entirely  new  lines  in  the  metropolis.  These  in- 
dude  a Bill  giving  powers  for  the  construction 
of  a new  line  between  London,  Windsor,  and 
Ascot,  commencing  by  a junction  with  the  Mid- 
land line  at  Hendon,  and  passing  through  Harrow 
and  Uxbridge.  Also  a Bill  promoted  for  con- 
structing a new  route  to  Brighton,  called  the 
“ Metropolitan  and  Brighton,”  commencing  on 
the  Mid  Kent  line  in  Beckenham,  and  the 
Loudon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line  at  Penge.  Two 
new  lines  to  the  Alexandra  Palace  are  projected. 
One  is  from  the  Tottenham  and  Hampstead 
Junction  to  the  Palace,  and  the  other,  called  the 
Midland  and  Alexandra  Palace  line,  commencing 
on  the  Tottenham  and  Hampstead  line  near 
Hornsey.  Another  project,  powers  for  which  are 
to  be  applied  for,  is  the  construction  of  a line  by 
a newly  incorporated  company,  between  Turn- 
ham-green  and  Ealing,  commencing  by  a junction 
with  the  Kensington  and  Riohmond  branch  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  line  at  Turnham- 
green,  and  passing  through  Chiswick,  Acton, 
and  Gunnersbury,  to  Ealing. 

The  Gas  and  Water  Bills  are  upwards  of  fifty 
in  number,  of  which  nine  are  connected  with  the 
metropolis.  These  include  an  application  by  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Company  for  the  ex- 
tension of  its  limits,  and  the  construction  of  a 
new  reservoir  at  Petersham,  adjoining  the  reser- 
voir in  Richmond  Park,  together  with  the  con- 
struction of  four  embankments,  50  yards  long 
each,  and  the  vesting  in  the  company  the  works 
of  the  Richmond  Water  Company.  The  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  have  also  a Bill  seeking 
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powers  for  the  construction  of  new  works  at 
Kensington,  Woolwich,  Barking,  and  East  Ham. 
The  Imperial,  South  Metropolitan,  and  North 
Middlesex  Gas  Companies  each  apply  for  powers 
to  increase  their  capital.  There  are  also  two 
Bills,  promoted  jointly  by  the  City  Corporation 
and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  one 
seeking  for  powers  to  make  alterations  in  the 
rates,  and  the  mode  of  assessing  them,  of  the 
several  metropolitan  water  companies,  and  the 
other  applyiug  for  powers  for  securing  a uniform 
rate  of  charge  for  the  supply  of  gas  by  the 
metropolitan’companies.  The  Chartered  and  the 
Imperial  have  also  Bills  for  amalgamation,  and 
there  is  likewise  a Bill  promoted  with  the  object 
of  transferring  to  a royal  commission  the  powers 
and  property  of  the  several  companies  now  sup- 
plying the  metropolis  with  water,  providing  for 
annuities  to  the  shareholders,  and  compensation 
to  the  officers. 

Amongst  the  applications  for  powers  in  respect 
of  public  works  in  the  metropolis,  is  a Bill  con- 
taining powers  for  purchasing  lands,  houses,  and 
buildings  as  a site  for  publio  offices,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Charles-street,  and  that  portion  of 
Parliament  street  which  was  formerly  Upper 
Charles-street,  on  the  south  by  Great  George- 
street,  on  the  east  by  Parliament- street,  and  on 
the  west  by  St.  James’s  Park ; also  a Bill  for  the 
acquisition  of  property  bounded  on  the  south 
side  by  the  gardens  of  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, on  the  west  side  by  premises  in  Ivy 
Bridge-lane,  and  the  houses  and  premises  on  the 
east  side  of  Salisbury-street,  on  the  north  by  houses 
in  Cecil-streetand  Beaufort  Buildings,  and  on  the 
east  side  by  houses  in  Lancaster-place,  Wel- 
lington.street,  Strand,  as  a site  for  the  new 
Royal  Mint.  Another  Bill  is  for  powers  to  pur- 
chase land  and  buildings  in  the  parishes  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  and  St.  Paul’s,  Covent- 
garden,  near  Bow-street,  as  a site  for  an  in- 
tended new  Bow-street  Police  court.  There  is 
also  a Bill  for  establishing  an  East  London  ferry, 
roads,  and  tramways.  The  proposed  ferry  is 
between  Poplar  and  Greenwich,  the  works 
including  a floating  landing-stage  adjoining 
Blackwall  Stairs,  78  yards  long,  and  another 
similar  floating  landing-stage  at  Greenwich, 
100  yards  long,  to  be  connected  with  the  shore 
by  a bridge  80  yards  in  length.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  to  connect  the  ferry,  by  a tram- 
way, with  the  London  tramways  at  Greenwich. 
Another  Bill,  promoted  by  a company  to  be 
incorporated,  is  for  powers  to  construct  a car- 
riage-way under  the  Thames  by  a tunnel,  com- 
mencing at  the  south  end  of  the  Minories,  and 
passing  along  Postern  - row,  into  and  under 
Trinity-square,  and  thence  turning  southwards, 
passing  along  and  under  Tower  Ditch  on  the 
west  Bide  of  the  Tower,  thence  under  the 
Thames,  and  terminating  on  the  Southwark  Bide 
of  the  river  in  Horselydown.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  also  promote  two  Bills,  one  for 
transferring  the  Chelsea  Embankment  to  the 
Board,  and  for  powers  to  construct  a new  street 
from  Sun-street  to  Worship-street ; and  the  other 
Bill  to  acquire  possession  of  a large  area,  with 
houses  and  other  buildings,  in  Whitechapel  and 
Limehouse,  for  improvements  under  the  Artisans’ 
and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act  of  last  session. 
The  recent  inundation  of  the  Thames  has  had 
the  effect  of  two  Bills  having  been  prepared  to 
prevent  future  floods.  One  of  these  Bills  is  for 
powers  to  the  Metropolitan  Vestries,  Boards  of 
Works,  and  other  local  authorities  and  owners  of 
property  abutting  on  the  Thames,  from  Plum- 
stead  to  Putney  on  the  south  bank,  and  from 
Barking  Creek  to  Hammersmith  on  the  north,  to 
build  walls  to  such  a height  as  to  prevent  the 
Thames  from  overflowing  them.  Another  Bill 
seeks  for  powers  to  use  lands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  on  Rainham,  Wenham,  Arley,  Pur- 
fleet,  and  West  Thurrock  Marshes,  in  Essex; 
and  Plumstead,  Erith,  Dartford,  and  Stone 
Marshes,  in  Kent,  for  the  accommodation  of 
flood  water,  and  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  embankments,  tunnels,  bridges,  culverts, 
floodgates,  weirs,  and  reservoirs. 

Amongst  the  several  railway  and  other  Bills  in 
the  provinces  one  is  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
company  to  construct  a railway  tunnel  under  the 
Thames  from  the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend 
railway  at  Grays  Thurruck,  in  Essex,  to  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  line  at  Cobham  in 
Kent.  The  project  is  called  the  North  and  South 
Junction  (Gravesend).  The  piers,  rivers,  and 
harbours  Bills  are  twenty  in  number,  and  include, 
amongst  others,  the  reclamation  of  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  foreshore  of  More- 
combe  Bay  for  building  and  agricultural  purposes. 
The  Bills  of  a miscellaneous  character  include  one 
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seeking  powers  to  purchase  4,500  square  yards 
of  land,  with  houses  and  buildings  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Manchester  Post-office.  The 
property  proposed  to  be  purchased  is  some  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  borough,  and  includes  two 
large  hotels  and  several  houses  in  Market-street. 
There  are  also  bills  for  extensive  town  improve- 
ments in  Leicester,  including,  in  addition  to  the 
construction  of  new  streets  and  the  widening  of 
others,  works  for  the  deepening  of  the  river  Soar 
for  the  prevention  of  floods.  The  Bill  provides 
for  the  erection  of  embankments,  piers,  locks, 
and  bridges,  for  facilitating  tho  passage  of  flood 
water.  The  Bill  also  contains  a clause  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  cellars  in  houses  to  be  erected 
in  tho  low-lying  districts  of  the  borough,  and 
also  to  make  further  provision  for  the  coustruc- 
of  the  foundations  of  houses  and  the  lower 
stories.  There  are  likewise  Bills  seeking  powers 
for  extensive  town  improvements  in  several  of 
the  other  large  towns  in  the  provinces,  including 
Walsall,  Huddersfield,  Llandudno,  Cardiff,  Lan- 
caster, Whitehaven,  Southport,  and  other  towns. 
The  Southport  Bill  embraces  a clause  seeking 
powers  for  the  erection  of  forty  cottages  for  the 
borough  police,  and  the  workmen  employed  by 
the  Corporation ; also  powers  to  construct  a new 
pier  and  promenade ; to  erect  large  new  markets 
and  slaughter  - houses ; likewise  powers  to 
purchase  six  acres  of  land  for  the  erection  of  new 
gas  works,  and  powers  to  purchase  the  tramways 
in  the  borough. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Committee  of  Sessional  Papers,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Council,  have  slightly  modified, 
and,  indeed,  added  to,  the  programme  which  wo 
originally  published.  Mr.  Chisholm,  the  Govern- 
ment architect  of  Madras,  will  read  his  paper  on 
January  31st,  1876.  Mr.  James  Fergussou, 
F.R.S.,  has  consented  to  read  a paper  “On  the 
Erechtkeum  at  Athens,”  on  February  28th.  The 
subject  is  certainly  not  a new  one,  but  the  build- 
ing is  one  about  which  there  is  even  now  as  much 
uncertainty  as  there  is  printed  description.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Fergusaon,  who  has 
recently  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  matter, 
may  sucoeed  in  theoretically  restoring  the  build- 
ing. In  any  case  a recital  of  his  views  upon  the 
subject  cannot  fail  to  be  valuable. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  WORKHOUSE 
INFIRMARY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Board  of  Guardians  on  the  26th  of  November,  a 
report  upon  the  workhouse  infirmary,  from  Dr. 
Mouat,  her  Majesty’s  Local  Government  Board 
Inspector,  dated  November  20tb,  was  read  by 
the  chairman.  The  report  spoke  in  very  high 
terms  of  the  infirmary. 

We  may  add  that  the  building  was  erected 
four  or  five  years  ago  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Septimus  Oswald,  of  Newcastle,  archi- 
tect. The  above  report  is  not  the  first  official 
commendation  which  the  building  has  received, 
the  Lunacy  Commissionershaving  reported  upon 
it  when  near  completion  as  “ incomparably  the 
best  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  anywhere 
known  to  them,  creditable  to  the  humanity  as 
well  as  public  spirit  of  those  who  have  provided 
i it,  and  an  honour  to  the  town.” 


ST.  ANTHOLIN’S  TOWER. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association,  as  our 
readers  know,  lately  memorialised  the  Ecclesias- 
: tical  Commission  for  England  against  the  pro- 
posed demolition  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Antholin’s 
Church,  Watling-Btreet.  To  this  memorial  the 
following  answer  from  the  Ecolesiastical  Commis- 
sion was  received  last  week  : — 

“ The  Ecolesiastical  Commissioners  for  England 
have  carefully  considered  the  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  preservation  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  the 
late  church  of  St.  Antholin,  in  the  City  of  London, 
which  are  set  forth  in  the  memorial  addressed 
to  them  by  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
and  the  views  and  arguments  on  the  same  subject 
which  were  orally  expressed  to  this  Board  on  the 
} 25th  ult.  by  the  deputation  from  the  Association, 
and  by  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Antholin’s  and 
| the  churchwardens  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  upon 
i Walbrook  ; aud  I am  now  directed  to  state  that 
! the  Commissioners  can  disoover  no  grounds  which 
would  justify  this  Board  in  abstaining  from  doing, 
or  in  delaying  to  do,  that  which  by  section  3 


of  the  Order  of  Her  Majesty  in  Conncil  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1875,  which  has  the  force  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  is  directed  to  be  done,  and 
that  section,  as  you  are  aware,  with  a view  to  the 
ulterior  proceedings  in  the  same  Order  contem- 
plated, directs  ‘ that  the  said  spire  and  tower  of 
the  said  church  of  St.  Antholin  shall  be  taken 
down.’  ” 

Under  the  dominion  of  this  Board  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  land-marks  of  London’s 
past  history  may  be  feared. 


SNOWFLAKES.* 

Snowflakes  falling,  ever  falling, 

Through  the  gaunt  and  leafless  trees  ; 
Chilly  gloom  the  soul  appalling, 

As  the  very  snowfiakeB  freeze  ; 

Freeze,  on  gable,  wall,  and  tower 
Of  the  ghostly  church  beyond  ; 

Freeze,  on  ivy-mantled  ruin 

Close  beside  the  Witches’  pond, — 

Pond,  whose  black  unholy  waters, — 
Shaded  by  tall  dismal  yews, — 

Heave  and  swell  with  sullen  motion, 
When  no  breath  of  Heaven  pursues. 

Ne'er  shall  breath  of  Heaven  linger 
On  this  pool  so  dark  and  dread, 

For  a fearful  crime  lie3  hidden 
Deep  within  its  murky  bed. 

Nameless  is  the  crime  ; forgotton, 

Save  for  this  unresting  tide 
Seeming  to  resent  its  waters 

Should  so  dire  a death-deed  hide. 
Snowflakes  rest  not  on  its  bosom  ; 

Frosts  ne’er  sparkle  o’er  its  face; 
Birds  and  beasts  and  insects  shun  it. 
Seeking  other  resting-place. 

* # # * * 

But  the  snowflakes  Btill  are  falling, 
Whitening  all  the  earth  around  ; 

Dark  and  dense  themselves  appearing, 
Ere  they  hover  to  the  ground. 

Thus,  oft,  messengers  from  Heaven, — 
Trials,  sorrows,  pains,  and  tears, — 
Look  all  black  when  distant  from  us  ; 

But  as  each  our  poor  heart  nears, 

Then  we  find  how  pure  and  tender, — 
Soft  as  snowflake  to  the  touch, — 
Proves  the  trial  that  we  shrank  from, 
Strove  against,  and  fear'd  so  much. 

R.  F.  H. 


AN  ELECTION  BY  THE  BRENTFORD 
LOCAL  BOARD. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  this  Board  has  been 
called  to  a letter  under  this  heading  appearing 
in  your  last  Saturday’s  issue  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  a correspondent  styling  himself  “ One 
of  the  humbugged,”  and  to  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  append  an  editorial  note  endorsing 
entirely  the  statements  contained  in  the  letter, 
and  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  drawn  there- 
from. 

I am  direoted  by  the  Board  to  express  their 
surprise  that  a newspaper  of  the  high  standing 
of  the  Builder  should  commit  itself  to  the  expres- 
sion of  an  opinion  based  upon  statements  in  a 
communication  from  a nameless  correspondent, 
and  that  without  making  some  inquiry  into  the 
foundation  of  the  assertions  put  forward.  In 
this  instance  inquiry  wonld  have  satisfied  you 
that  the  election  of  the  new  surveyor,  to  which 
your  correspondent  refers,  was  conducted  openly 
and  fairly ; that  at  the  time  the  advertisements 
were  issued  no  member  of  the  Board  (not  even, 
I believe,  the  gentleman  who  was  eventually 
eleoted)  had  the  least  idea  that  the  member 
referred  to  would  be  a candidate  for  the  office ; 
and  that  it  was  not  until  his  application  for  the 
appointment  was  opened  (amongst  the  rest)  that 
the  Board  generally  were  made  aware  of  the 
fact. 

The  statement  that  he  “ was  elected  and 
actually  attended  the  Board  as  the  surveyor,  and 
received  instructions  to  proceed  with  certain 
works  required  to  be  done  before  sending  in  his 
resignation,”  is  entirely  untrue,  as  also  is  the 
suggestion  that  “ the  whole  matter  from 
beginning  to  end  was  cut  and  dried.”  The 
insinuation  that  this  Board  “ is  composed  of  the 
smaller  tradesmen  of  the  district  ” needs  no 

* We  go  a little  beyond  our  province  to  print  the 
following  lines  from  a correspondent  of  long  standing; 
their  merits  and  the  season  must  justify  us. 


remark.  Those  who  know  how  the  Board  is 
composed  know  how  unfounded  is  the  observa- 
tion. Stephen'  Woodbridge, 

Clerk  to  the  Board. 


THE  INDECOROUS  CIRCULAR. 

Sin,— You  have  remarked  upon  a circular  addressed  by 
me  thanking  the  contributors  to  tho  fund  raised  for  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Knight.  Neither  yourself 
nor  Mr.  Baker  need  apprehend  that  this  will  be  made  a 
precedent;  it  was  an  exceptional  instance,  and  I have  to 
thank  many  of  the  district  and  other  surveyors  for  their 
very  handsome  donations.  Mr.  Kuiuhtley’s  subscription 
was  delayed  in  transmission,  and  did  not  reach  me  until 
nf  ter  the  issue  of  the  circular ; the  amount  is  now  increased 
21.  2s.  ; 22 71.  10s.  in  all.  I had  inserted  his  name  feeling 
assured  he  would  assist  me,  and  hence  by  an  accident  it 
appears  with  the  “0”  attached.  Several  other  district 
surveyors  declined,  but  I did  not  invidiously  refer  to 
them,  as  they  had  perfect  liberty  to  refuse.  With  reference 
to  the  “ other  officer,"  it  was  a joke  among  ourselves  in- 
serted for  special  reasons,  and  in  which  I would  respect- 
fully submit  neither  Mr.  Baker  nor  the  general  public  are 
concerned.  F.  W.  Goddard. 


Sir,— Had  Mr.  Goddard's  indecorous  circular  not  been 
publicly  referred  to,  I should  not  have  troubled  you  with 
any  communication.  I will,  however,  tell  the  public  what 
I know  about  it,  not  that  I feel  called  upon  to  explain, 
but  that  I wish  to  do  so.  I did  receive  a circular  asking  a 
subscription  for  Mrs.  Knight,  and  the  next  morning  infor- 
mation that  my  clerk's  life  had  been  attempted  at  Ham- 
mersmith, and  that  I was  to  be  shot  the  next  day.  This 
diverted  my  thoughts,  upset  my  arrangements,  gave  mo 
extra  work  to  do,  and  occupied  my  time  several  days  at  the 
police-court  and  Old  Bailey,  audit  was  not  till  Wednesday 
last,  when  the  justices  signed  the  necessary  documents 
relegating  the  Would-be  assassin  to  a criminal  lunatic 
asylum,  that  I felt,  at  ease. 

Then  I bethought  me  of  Mrs.  Knight,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  Bending  a donation,  when  Mr.  Goddard's  circular 
arrived,  which  on  one  side  sarcastically  thanked  me  for 
my  subscription,  and  on  the  other  side  assigned  to  me  the 
zero  position  in  the  scale  of  benevolence.  My  tirst  im- 
pulse was  to  burn  the  cheque  ; but  I thought  bettor  of  it, 
and  sent  it  by  other  hauds,  and  can  only  regret  Mr. 
Goddard’s  hasty  conclusion  and  want  of  good  taste  in 
despatching  that  ridiculous  kind  of  letlre-de-cachet. 

T.  E.  Knigutlet, 


STEETLY  CHAPEL. 

Sir, — Every  one  of  right  feeling  must  sym- 
pathise with  the  wishes  expressed  by  your  cor- 
respondent “ M.  A.”  (p.  1063,  ante),  that  this 
beautiful  specimen  of  Norman  work  may  be  not 
only  restored,  but  re-dedicated  to  sacred  uses. 

It  was  visited  by  the  British  Arobmological 
Association,  in  the  month  of  August,  1873,  during 
their  Sheffield  Congress,  and  in  their  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  following  month  of  March  will 
be  found  an  accurate  description  of  the  build- 
ing, a ground  plan,  and  a good  perspective  view 
of  the  interior  (page  114). 

The  chapel  is  interesting  geologically,  as  well 
as  in  an  architectural  aud  arcbasological  point 
of  view. 

The  stone  is  magnesian  limestone,  from  the 
earns  district  as  that  from  which  what  was  used 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  obtained. 

The  mouldings  and  ornamental  work  generally 
are  clear  and  well  preserved, — a remarkable  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  great  building  at  West- 
minster. 

A wish  was  expressed  that  some  steps  be 
taken  to  induce  the  noble  owner  of  the  site  to 
assist  in  restoring  this  beautiful  specimen  of 
Norman  work,  and  I trust  that  something  may 
yet  be  done  towards  that  end. 

“A  Member  of  the 
British  Archeological  Association.” 


THREATENED  DESTRUCTION  OF 
TADCASTER  CHURCH. 

Sir, — As  one  who  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of 
our  old  landmarks,  and  more  especially  when  the 
loss  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  of  its  wantonness, 
I lament  the  destruction  of  Tadcaster  Church. 
Perhaps  your  kindly  notice  of  this  letter  in  your 
widely-read  journal  may  be  of  some  avail. 

One  of  the  churchwardens  says  that  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  has  rendered  a certificate  to  the 
church  authorities  there  that  the  building  is 
quite  sound,  and  that  no  necessity  whatever 
exists  for  its  removal.  It  appears  that  some 
local  builder  examined  the  ancient  rafters  of  the 
roof,  and  pronounced  them  rotten — the  old,  old 
story — and  many  a glorious  church  has  perished 
through  such  a lame  and  miserable  statement. 
The  real  reason  for  the  rebuilding  of  Tadoaster 
Church  is  not  that  the  present  structure  is  in- 
capable of  restoration,  but  that  some  of  the 
Tadcaster  people  have  set  their  minds  on  having 
a brand  new  building,  and  they  are  deaf  to  all 
entreaties  for  the  preservation  of  the  fiae  old 
parish  church,  which  will  soon  be  a thing  of  the 
past.  And  so  by  degrees  we  are  losing,  year 
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after  year,  first  one  old  place  and  then  another, 
and  which  in  many  cases  in  after  years  becomes 
a matter  of  regret  even  to  those  who  were  the 
deBecrators  and  destroyers.  J . G. 


MOVEMENT  IN  INDIA. 

In  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  Ceylon,  Mr.  C.  H.  de  Soyza,  a local 
millionaire,  proposes,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  to  erect  and  endow  two  board- 
ing-schools,  one  for  boys  and  another  for  girls, 
at  a cost  of  15,0001.  He  further  intends  to 
endow  with  5,0001.  two  chairs, — one  Pali  and  the 
other  Sanskrit, — in  connexion  with  the  Colombo 
Academy ; and  will  also  provide  the  requisite 
funds  for  opening  a new  model  farm. 

Another  Singhalese,  Sampson  Rajahpakse,has 
given  1,0001.  for  another  scholarship  at  the 
Academy, — to  be  Btyled  “ The  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Scholarship.” 

The  young  Rajah  of  Kolapore  means  to  devote 
from  20,0001.  to  30,0001.  to  build  a hospital  at 
his  capital,  to  be  called  the  Albert  Edward 
Hospital. 

Government  House,  Calcutta,  is  now  nearly 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  heir  to  the  Crown. 
Some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  work  which  has 
been  done  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the 
running  ornament  and  lines  on  the  beams  of  the 
roof  of  the  Marble  Hall  alone,  with  its  panels, 
measures  seventy-three  miles.  The  Yice-regal 
Palace  is  particularly  rich  in  paintings,  and  Lord 
Northbrook,  who  is  a connoisseur  in  art,  has 
already  had  cleaned,  reframed,  and  hung  . in 
Suitable  positions,  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine 
portraits  and  landscapes  by  the  following  artists  : 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Sir  Watson  Gordon,  Sir  George 
Hayter,  Beachey,  Chinery,  Holmes,  Hayes,  and 
Richard  Wilson. 

The  Madras  Harbour  Works  are  being  brought 
into  order  for  the  grand  Masonic  display  which  will 
take  place  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone. 
The  stone  itself,  which  will  weigh  about  five 
tons,  will  be  of  blue  granite,  and  will  be  lowered 
on  to  several  large  marble  slabs  already  in  situ 
beneath.  The  trowel  and  measuring-rod  which 
will  be  used  by  the  Prince  are  both  of  gold,  and 
have  cost  1,700  rupees. 

The  Madras  Government  have  sanctioned  an 
expenditure  of  166,000  rupees  for  the  erection  of 
a new  gaol  at  Palamcottah.  The  sanitation  of 
the  building  will  be  strictly  attended  to. 


MANCHESTER  PUBLIC  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

Tiie  report  (1874—5)  shows  that  the  total 
number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves  of  all  the 
libraries  is  132,887,  of  which  53,821  are  in  the 
reference,  and  79,066  in  the  lending,  libraries. 

The  returns  show  that  the  total  number  of 
volumes  taken  by  the  readers  to  their  homes 
during  the  year  has  been  554,779,  against 
590,616  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  number  of  applicants  to  whom  books  have 
been  delivered  for  home  reading  amounts  to 
474,216,  and  that  for  books  to  be  used  in  the 
reading-rooms  to  135,445 ; the  number  of  readers 
who  have  used  the  newspapers  and  periodicals 
placed  on  the  stands  and  tables  of  the  news- 
rooms amounts  to  upwards  of  1,639,365,  showing 
that  the  number  of  times  that  persons  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  free  libraries  during 
the  year  amounts  to  2,249,026,  as  compared  with 
2,355,028  in  the  year  preceding. 

Plans  for  the  building  of  the  Cheetham  Branch 
Library  were  obtained  from  several  architects. 
Those  of  Messrs.  Barker  & Ellis  were  selected  by 
the  committee,  after  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion and  consultation  with  Messrs.  Mills  & Mur- 
gatroyd  as  their  professional  advisers.  The  work 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor,  and  will 
be  carried  out  with  all  reasonable  speed. 


OILING  SASH-PULLEYS. 

Sir, — As  I am  one  of  those  who  think  patents 
mischievous,  I send  you,  pro  bono  publico,  a 
short  description  of  an  invention  which  I made 
above  a year  ago  for  enabling  the  pulleys  for 
heavy  sashes  to  be  oiled,  and  which  has  been 
used  throughout  a large  house,  nearly  finished, 
by  Messrs.  Longmire  & Burge.  It  consists  only 
of  adding  two  thickish  pieces  to  the  cast-iron 
side-plates  of  large  pulleys,  with  small  oblique 
holes  in  them  from  the  pivots  up  to  the  front 
plate,  where  are  two  corresponding  holes,  down 
which  oil  can  be  poured  to  the  pivots.  Pivots 


cannot  practically  be  oiled  in  any  other  way 
without  taking  out  the  whole  pulley,  which 
loosens  the  screws,  and,  in  fact,  never  will  be 
done.  I have  also  a new  window-fastener,  for 
preventing  either  opening  from  without  or  rat- 
tling of  the  sashes  when  open,  which  I will 
describe  some  other  time.  Edm.  Beckett, 


WINCHESTER. 

A new  vicarage-house  has  just  been  completed 
for  the  parish  of  St.  Faith,  Winchester. 

The  plans  were  prepared  under  the  directions 
of  Mr.  Charles  Pink,  arohitect.  The  clerk  of 
works  was  Mr.  Thomas  Micklam  ; the  contractor, 
Mr.  G.  Marsh.  The  vicarage  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  side  of  a hill  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Itchen,  with  the  villages  of  St. 
Cross  and  Twyford  in  the  distance. 

It  contains  dining-room,  21  ft.  by  16  ft. ; 
drawing-room  and  study  connected  with  folding 
doors,  38  ft.  by  16  ft. ; parish  room,  14  ft.  by 
13  ft. ; large  entrance-hall,  vestibule,  and  lobby, 
besides  the  usual  offices  for  servants  on  the 
ground-floor,  cellars  below,  and  bed-rooms  above, 
with  dressing-rooms,  conveniences,  &o.  A 
verandah  runs  along  the  Bouth  and  part  of  east 
fronts. 


DORCHESTER  BOROUGH 
SURVEYORSH1P. 

On  the  1st  instant,  the  Committee  reported 
to  the  Town  Council  that  they  had  held  two 
meetings  with  reference  to  the  vacant  office. 
There  were  forty-three  applicants,  from  whom 
they  had  selected  seven,  as  possessing  satisfac- 
tory  testimonials, — Mr.  Chick,  Dorchester;  Mr. 
Creame,  East  Grinstead  ; Mr.  Hawkins,  Newent ; 
Mr.  Nicholls,  Bristol  ; Mr.  James  Tomlinson, 
Yeovil;  Mr. W. Norman, Weymouth;  Mr.Winship, 
Malvern. 

The  committee  asked  the  counoil  to  make  a 
selection  from  these  candidates  preliminarily 
to  the  appointment.  The  testimonials  of  each, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Mr.  Chick,  who  is 
well  known  to  the  counoil,  were  read  over,  and 
the  list  reduced  to  three,  Messrs.  Chick,  Norman, 
and  Nicholls,  who  were  asked  to  attend  on  (this) 
Saturday. 


RAIN  AND  TELEGRAPHY. 

Sih,— One  of  your  correspondents  recently  drew 
attention  to  the  extreme  probability  of  the  poles  of  the 
electric  telegraph  system  being  at  least  a probable  cause 
of  the  predominance  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  I 
should  like  to  assist  him  in  the  inquiry,  if  he  chooses  to 
pursue  it;  for  I think  it  extremely  probable  that,  as  far 
as  he  goes,  he  may  be  on  the  right  track.  Let  him  add  to 
the  polarity  of  the  telegraph-poles  the  prodigious  amount 
of  waste  steam,  carbonic  acid,  and  water,  not  to  mention 
hydrogen  in  other  forms,  which  is  given  off  by  our  rail- 
way locomotives  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  telegraph 
lines,  and  I am  sure  hiB  conviction  will  be  justified. 

A.  M. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Wheatley. — Three  windows  in  the  chancel  of 
Wheatley  Church,  Oxon,  have  just  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  representing  the  principal 
events  in  our  Lord’s  life.  They  are  by  Fouracre 
& Watson,  of  Plymouth. 

Eltnham. — A painted  window,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Lord  Sondes,  has  just  been  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  of  North  Elmham 
Church,  Norfolk.  The  window,  which  is  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  has  for  its  subject  the 
Transfiguration  of  our  Lord. 

March. — The  east  window  of  the  church  of 
St.  Wendreda,  March,  has  just  been  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Clayton  & Bell,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Green  and  her  sister.  The  central 
figure  represents  our  Lord  in  majesty,  surrounded 
by  angels.  On  the  right  are  figures  of  St.  James 
and  St.  John,  and  on  the  right  centre  St.  Agnes 
and  St.  Margaret.  On  the  left  are  figures  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  left  centre 
St.  Elizabeth,  of  Hungary.  The  base  exhibits 
the  Incarnation  in  a series  of  five  repi’esenta- 
tations,  consisting  of  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Entombment,  and 
the  Marys  at  the  Sepulchre. 


The  Regulation  of  Sewage  Grounds. — 

Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  read  a paper  on  this 
subject  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  1st  inst., 
and  made  his  accustomed  onslaught  on  Croydon. 
Dr.  A.  Carpenter  was  present,  and  replied  vigor- 
ously, as  he  has  done  before.  Croydon  has  cer- 
: tainly  been  very  unlucky. 


gouts 

A Concise  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian, 
Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  Architecture.  By 
John  Henry  Parker,  F.S. A.  J.  Parker  & Co., 
Oxford  and  London. 

A new  edition  bas  been  published  of  this  capital 
little  book, — the  4th.  A topographical  Index  to 
the  illustrations  has  been  added. 


VARIORUM. 

A second  edition  of  “ The  Timber  Merchant’s 
and  Builder’s  Standard  Guide,”  Weale’s  series, 
has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Lookwood  & Co. 
It  contains  a large  number  of  useful  tables. 
When  we  read,  as  a note  to  the  second  edition, 
that  the  duty  on  timber  having  been  taken  off 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  “ care 
must  be  given  to  deduct  the  same  on  the  calcu- 
lations for  oost,  &c.,”  and  afterwards  read,  at 
the  foot  of  the  “ particulars  of  brick  and  mortar 
work,”  “ wages  5s.  per  day,”  we  are  forced  to 
think  that  a little  further  revision  of  the  new  issue 

would  have  been  useful. Part  35  of  Cassell’s 

“British  Battles  by  Land  and  Sea,”  by  James 
Grant,  has  been  published,  and  concludes  a 
work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  long  popular.  It  is 
to  be  immediately  followed  by  Cassell’s  “ History 
of  India,”  in  monthly  parts.  With  Part  I.,  as 
a presentation  plate,  a portrait  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  will  be  given. — —“An  Old  Story.” 
The  edition  of  10,000  has  been  exhausted  in 
somewhat  less  than  a month.  Mr.  Hall  is 
printing  a new  edition,  that  will  be  ready  for 
issue  on  the  12th  of  December.  We  are  glad 
it  is  rightly  appreciated. 


fpsaHatus. 

The  Melbourne  Intercolonial  Exhibi- 
tion.— The  Melbourne  Intercolonial  Exhibition 
of  1875  affords  a striking  illustration  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  a young  country  like  Victoria 
can  acquire  all  the  elements  of  national  great- 
ness, strength,  and  prosperity.  It  is  an  index  of 
the  present  state  of  learning,  art,  and  manufac- 
tures in  the  colony,  and  as  such  its  importance 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  multifarious- 
ness, no  less  than  the  excellence,  of  the  exhibits 
in  every  department  cannot  fail  to  be  a matter  of 
felicitation  to  every  well-wisher  of  this  flourish- 
ing colony,  as  it  proves  how  successful  it 
has  been  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  de- 
veloping its  natural  resources  and  establishing 
those  industries  without  which  no  urban  popula- 
tion, and  consequently  no  nation,  can  hope  to 
permanently  prosper.  The  Exhibition  was  for- 
mally opened  on  the  2nd  of  September,  by  his 
Excellenoy  the  Acting- Governor,  in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  Owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  officials  and  assistants  the 
disposition  of  the  various  exhibits  had  been  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  ceremony,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  interior  of  the  various  buildings  was 
very  attractive. 

Messrs.  Sargood  & Ewen’s  Warehouse 
at  Dunedin,  N.Z.— This  firm,  being  desirous  of 
erecting  a building  of  first-olass  character  and 
worthy  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  to  be  built, 
determined  to  call  for  competitive  designs  from 
a select  few  of  the  leading  architects  of  both 
Melbourne  and  Dunedin ; in  all  twelve  designs 
were  sent  in,  and  after  examination  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Reed  & Barnes, 
of  Melbourne,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  M'Gregor, 
C.E.,  of  Dunedin.  The  building  will  stand  on 
two  contiguous  blocks  of  ground  extending  from 
High-street  to  Dowling-street.  The  front  to 
High-street  is  four  stories  high;  the  Dowling- 
street  front,  standing  on  a higher  level,  has  only 
three  stories  above  the  ground.  The  building  is 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  the  elevation 
being  divided  into  bays  by  piers  and  pilasters. 
The  fronts  have  a bold  cornice  surmounted  by  a 
balustrade  and  parapet.  A handsome  pediment, 
which  rises  over  the  centre  of  the  High-street 
front,  forms  an  appropriate  finish.  The  various 
floors  are  supported  on  iron  pillars  and  girders. 

New  Post-office  for  Manchester.— The 
Post-office  authorities  in  London  have  already 
begun  inquiries  with  a view  to  securing  all  the 
property  between  the  present  office  at  Man- 
chester and  Marriott’s-court,  including  the 
Clarence  Hotel.  The  new  building,  if  this 
scheme  should  be  carried  out,  will  be  bounded 
by  the  Commercial  Hotel  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  three  other  sides  it  will  have  Brown-street, 
Marriott’ s-court,  and  Spring-gardens. 
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Metropolitan  Drawing  Classes-  — On 
Monday  evening  last  the  Lord  Mayor  distributed 
the  prizes  to  the  successful  students  attending 
the  drawing  classeB  in  connexion  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  W.  Busbridge  and  his  assistants, 
Messrs.  Ellercamp  and  Topple,  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Cannon,  street,  which 
was  crowded  on  the  occasion.  The  Queen’s  prizes 
and  the  certificates  gained  by  the  students  at  the 
examinations  for  the  present  year  were  consider- 
ably over  500,  the  students  who  gained  them 
belonging  to  the  soience  classes  of  Deptford, 
Marylebone,  Paddington,  Somers  Town,  Lambeth, 
Kennington,  Westminster,  Hoxton,  Battersea, 
Kilburn,  and  Woolwich  Royal  Arsenal  Mechanics’ 
Institute.  Mr.  Buckmaster  having  addressed 
the  meeting,  the  Lord  Mayor  distributed  the 
prizes  among  those  who  had  been  found  entitled 
to  them,  and  after  he  had  done  so  a resolution 
was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  efforts  now 
being  made  by  the  Soience  and  Art  Department 
to  spread  sound  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge 
among  the  industrial  classes  deserved  to  be 
acknowledged,  and  that  every  encouragement 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  extension  of  technical 
education,  which  the  meeting  trusted  the  various 
City  companies  would  be  induced  still  further  to 
aid. 

Ely  Cathedral. — A meeting  in  furtherance 
of  the  restoration  of  Ely  Cathedral  was  held  in 
the  Guildhall,  Cambridge,  on  the  24th  ult.  The 
proposal  made  at  the  late  Ely  Diocesan  Con- 
ference, on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
lantern  and  ootagon  (after  decoration  by  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry),  has  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment. The  Dean  has  already  reoeived  promises 
amounting  altogether  to  3,1501.,  which  will 
enable  the  committee  to  pay  off  the  debt  still 
remaining  upon  the  decorated  lantern,  and  leave 
more  than  2,0001.  for  further  restoration.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  due  time  the  rebuilding  of  the 
north-west  transept  may  be  accomplished  ; but 
at  present  the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
the  exterior  restoration  of  the  lantern  should  be 
first  undertaken.  Resolutions  were  adopted  to 
the  effect  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
further  restoration  of  the  cathedral  should  be 
the  completion  of  the  exterior  of  the  ootagon, 
and  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  communicate 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  upon  the  completion  of 
the  restoration  of  the  exterior  of  the  lantern,  in 
accordance  with  designs  already  prepared. 

New  Hall  at  Carlisle.— On  the  23rd  ult.  the 
new  hall  of  the  Carlisle  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  was  opened.  The  principal  material 
used  is  brick,  the  facade  being  relieved  by  de- 
signs in  darker-coloured  brick  and  white  stone 
facings  and  mouldings.  AloDg  the  front  of  the 
building  on  the  ground- floor  are  two  reading- 
rooms,  'and  behind  is  a lecture-hall  capable  of 
accommodating  450  persons.  It  is  62  ft.  long 
and  27  ft.  6 in.  wide.  There  is  a gallery  to  the 
hall,  so  designed  that  it  can  be  used  for  class- 
rooms and  other  purposes.  Mr.  James  Lees,  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Association, 
prepared  the  plans  and  superintended  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  without  charge.  The  cost 
was  2,2001.  The  following  were  the  contrac- 
tors : — BuildiDg,  Mr.  Simpson ; joiner,  Mr. 
Wright ; slater,  Mr.  T.  Nanson ; plasterers, 
Messrs.  Johnston,  Brothers ; plumbers,  Messrs. 
W.  & R.  M.  Hill ; painter  and  glazier,  Mr. 
Westray ; ironfounders,  Messrs.  Lees  & Graham. 

Church.  Decoration  at  Eton. — During  the 
past  month  the  east  wall  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Eton,  has  been  in  course  of  decoration,  and  is 
now  nearly  finished.  The  ashlar  on  each  side  of 
the  alabaster  reredos  is  ornamented  with  a de- 
sign, consisting  of  oak  leaves,  acorns,  and  circles 
of  gold.  The  arcadeB  on  either  side  have  a diaper 
pattern  in  rich  colours.  The  columns  represent 
black  marble.  The  capitals  are  of  a light  colour, 
picked  out  with  gold.  Between  the  spandrels 
there  is  a small  flowing  pattern.  The  wall  above 
the  arcades  on  each  side  of  the  window  is  orna- 
mented  with  a piece  of  foliage  and  gold  Btars, 
with  a Greek  cross.  The  artist  employed  is 
Mr.  Charles  Hudson,  of  London,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ferrey,  the  architect  of  the  church. 
Designs  have  been  furnished  for  the  decoration 
of  the  whole  chancel,  but  will  not  be  carried  out 
until  sufficient  funds  are  forthcoming. 

New  Railway  at  Shields.— The  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  railway  from  the 
High  Shields  station  to  the  proposed  new  rail- 
way station  at  the  foot  of  King-street,  South 
Shields,  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  con- 
tractor,  Newcastle,  who  will  commence  work 
immediately. 


Proposed  New  Exchange  at  Halifax. 

The  Halifax  Guardian  states  that  “a  gentle- 
man largely  interested  in  the  commercial 
welfare  of  the  town”  has  made  an  offer 
to  the  Exchange  Committee  that  he  will 
build  a new  exchange  and  newsroom,  asking 
only  a reasonable  percentage  on  the  outlay, 
which  is  estimated  at  10,0001.,  and  giving 
the  committee  power  to  purchase  in  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  years.  The  Bite  he  proposes  is  one  at  the 
bottom  of  George-street,  now  occupied  by  wool 
warehouses  and  offices.  It  adjoins  the  Halifax 
and  Huddersfield  Union  Bank,  and  is  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Offices,  the  Inland  Revenue  Offices,  &c.  In  fact, 
no  more  central  position  could  be  chosen.  A part 
of  the  plan  is  the  opening  out  of  a new  street 
from  George-street  to  Fountain-street,  thus 
giving  direct  access  to  the  Exchange  from  the 
south  end  of  the  town. 

National  Association  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners. — The  Board  of  Management  of  this 
association  have  just  issued  their  first  annual  re- 
port, from  which  it  appears  that  the  association 
has  so  far  been  a success,  financially  and  other- 
wise. The  expense  of  working  the  society  for  the 
first  thirteen  months  has  been  but  a little  over 
20  per  oent.  of  the  ordinary  income.  The  Board 
strongly  recommend  the  f adoption  of  life  in- 
surance in  connexion  with  the  association,  and 
urge  that  it  can  be  effected  with  unusual  ad- 
vantages, seeing  that  the  cost  of  management 
would  be  exceedingly  light.  The  income  of  the 
yearamounted  to  1,0301.  5s.  Id. ; the  expenditure 
was  787 1.  16s.  9id. ; the  net  surplus  on  the  year 
being  2981.  8s.  3id.  This  sum,  added  to  that  in 
hand  June  1st,  1874— viz.,  4571.  9a.  3id.— leaves 
a balance  in  favour  of  the  association  of 
7551.  17s.  7d. 

Carlisle  Cathedral  Organ.— The  organ  in 
Carlisle  Cathedral  is  now  undergoing  enlarge- 
ment. When  the  instrument  was  erected,  from 
specifications  by  Mr.  Best  and  Mr.  Ford,  it 
could  not  be  completed,  principally  on  account  of 
want  of  funds;  nor  was  it  thought  altogether 
desirable  or  important  that  the  back  of  the  organ 
should  be  finished  so  long  as  St.  Mary’s  Church 
blocked  up  the  nave.  The  old  parish  having 
now  a church  of  its  own,  and  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  being  cleared  from  all  obstructions, 
the  dean  and  chapter  have  determined  to  com- 
plete and  fill  the  back  of  the  organ  with  pipes, 
ns  well  as  to  add  other  stops  as  originally  in- 
tended. It  is  stated  that  the  back  of  the  organ 
will  now  be  filled  with  32-ft.  metal  pedal  pipes 
of  the  same  scale  as  the  Albert  Hall  organ, 
London.  The  work  has  been  plaoed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Willis,  who  built  the  organ. 

Excavating  Machine. — Mr.  E.  W.  Stoney 
has  patented  an  invention  which  relates  to  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for 
excavating.  The  invention  relates  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  improved  double-acting  combined 
helical  and  cylindrical  excavator,  and  of  a simple 
and  efficient  handle  for  working  the  same.  The 
peculiar  novel  features  of  this  improved  excavator 
are  that  it  can  be  opened  at  parts  of  its  bottom, 
or  of  its  bottom  and  cylindrical  sides,  for  and 
during  the  process  of  excavating,  and  closed 
when  full  of  excavated  material  for  and  during 
the  process  of  lifting  or  raising  the  same  to 
the  surface  of  the  well  or  cylinder  being  sunk 
to  be  emptied.  In  each  modification  of  its  con- 
struction the  excavator  is  made  cylindrical  in 
shape,  with  an  open  top,  with  bottom  helical 
cutters,  and  side  cylindrical  cutters. 

The  Villa  Barberini.— An  Italian  paper 
states  that  an  arcbmological  discovery  has  been 
made  attbeYilla  Barberini,  near  Castel  Gandolfo, 
on  the  spot  where  stood  the  palace  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian.  Two  fragments  have  been 
exposed  of  a cornice  in  white  marble,  having 
together  a length  of  16  ft.,  a width  of  39  in., 
and  a height  of  20  in.  They  are  in  a good  Btato 
of  preservation  ; and  the  design  and  the  sculpture 
are  said  to  be  most  artistic.  The  rose  ornaments, 
the  borders,  the  brackets  of  acanthus-leaves, 
the  scrolls,  the  foliage,  and  all  the  other  portions 
of  the  entablature  are  in  relief.  On  the  upper 
portion,  where  the  marble  had  not  been  hewn, 
there  are  the  joints  in  iron  and  lead  of  the  objects 
which  were  superimposed. 

What  did  it  Cost  originally  ?— Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  Sebastopol 
was  fired  upon  when  it  is  stated  officially  that 
from  a tax  of  6d.  per  cwt.  which  the  Govern- 
ment levied  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
old  iron,  shot,  and  shell  picked  up  and  sold  by 
the  people,  a sum  of  nearly  15,0001.  was  realised. 


A Great  French  Ironmaster. — The  Parisian 
journals  record  the  death  of  M.  Schneider,  who 
created  the  largest  ironworks  in  France, — the 
vast  machine  manufactory  at  Creusot, — which 
supplied  the  French  navy,  and  is  a formidable 
rival  to  this  day  of  English  ironworks  of  the 
same  character.  It  is  to  M.  Schneider,  born 
seventy  years  ago,  that  France  is  indebted 
(according  to  a Paris  correspondent)  for  all  the 
modern  inventions  and  improvements  of  iron 
machinery  as  applied  to  shipping  and  manufac- 
tures. Practically  speaking,  no  Frenchman  of 
the  day  has  performed  so  active  and  useful  a 
part  in  promoting  manufacturing  wealth  as  the 
late  proprietor  of  the  Creusot  Works. 

Fire  at  Eton  College.— A fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  Eton  College  bakehouse,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  college,  has  destroyed  the  tapestry 
presented  to  the  college  in  1613,  representing 
Christ  in  the  Temple  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors,  “ hearing  them  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions ” ; seventy  bed-covers  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  in  1760,  the  college  china, 
and  other  valuable  property.  The  tapestry  waa 
considered  to  be  exceedingly  valuable,  and  waa 
preserved  as  a relic.  It  formerly  hung  in  the 
ancient  college  hall,  behind  which  a fire-place 
was  discovered  on  its  removal  a few  years  ago, 
and  it  was  used  for  purposes  of  decoration  on 
any  special  occasion. 

Serjeants’  Inn,  Fleet-street. — Now  that 
the  Judicature  Act  has  come  into  operation,  the 
title  of  serjeant-at-law  has  been  practically 
abolished,  and  accordingly  it  is  stated  that  the 
members  of  Serjeants’-inn,  Chancery-lane,  will, 
as  soon  as  possible,  sell  the  property,  the  value 
of  which  is  estimated  at  about  40,0001.,  and  a 
proposal  has  been  made  to  devote  the  money 
realised  by  the  sale  of  Serjeants’-inn  to  the  pro- 
motion of  legal  education.  The  inn  is  the 
absolute  property  of  the  serjoants’-at-law,  now 
thirty-six  in  number.  The  statement  as  to  pro. 
posed  sale  was  denied  some  time  ago,  but  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  quite  correct. 

Chandelier  for  the  Greek  Cathedral, 
Bombay.— Messrs.  Thomas  Ford  & Son,  of  Bir- 
mingham, have  just  completed  a large  chandelier 
for  the  Greek  Cathedral,  Bombay.  It  is  Grecian 
in  design,  and  is  said  to  be  an  enlargement  of  a 
similar"  pattern  in  the  cathedral  at  Manchester. 
The  chandelier  proper  is  9 ft.  in  height  by 
7 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  and  it  has  forty. five 
brackets, — thirty  in  the  lower,  and  fifteen  in  the 
upper  tier — made  to  contain  wax  candles.  Much 
care  and  elaboration  have  been  bestowed  upon 
its  details  and  workmanship.  It  is  brightly 
burnished  and  lacquered  in  every  part,  the  rose, 
or  ceiling-plate,  being  3 ft.  9 in.  in  diameter. 
The  chandelier  will  be  pendent  from  the  ceiling 
some  52  ft. 

Water  Supply  of  Warwick.— In  laying 
mains  for  conveying  water  from  the  new  source 
of  supply  at  Haseley,  some  three  miles  distant, 
an  excavation  40  ft.  to  50  ft.  became  necessary. 
Part  of  the  works  have  been  let  under  a con- 
tract, in  which  the  prices  were  limited  to  certain 
materials  of  a character  easily  worked.  Much 
harder  strata  than  any  for  which  prices  were 
given  have,  however,  been  met  with,  and  a 
dispute  as  to  value  has  arisen.  The  works  are 
stopped,  and  legal  proceedings  are  likely  to 
arise,  unless  a proposition  made  by  the  con- 
tractor to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration  is 
accepted. 

Questionable  Economy.— The  Whitby  High- 
way Board  have  decided  that  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  Cleveland  labour  market  and  the 
general  reduction  of  wages,  the  wages  of  men  in 
the  employ  of  the  Board  shall  be  reduced  2d.  per 
day  for  the  winter.  That  is  (says  a writer  in  the 
Darlington  and  Stockton  Times)  because  trade  is 
slack  in  iron  and  coal,  the  men  who  mend  tha 
roads  are  to  have  less  wages,  and  that  in  tha 
winter  when  living  is  most  expensive  and  out- 
door labour  means  exposure  to  cold  and  wet ! Tfc 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ratepayers  who 
have  to  find  the  money  do  not  sanction  such  a 
paltry  measure  as  the  reduction  of  2d.  a day. 

Proposed  Public  Works  at  Accrington.— 
Mr.  Robert  Morgan,  C.E.,  visited  Accrington  on 
the  25th  ult.  to  make  inquiries  into  public  worka 
for  which  the  local  Board  had  applied  for 
sanction  to  borrow  16,0001.  to  execute.  Part  of 
this  money  was  required  for  publio  slaughter- 
houses and  market  purposes,  2.000Z.  for  street- 
lamps,  and  11,0001.  for  private  street  improve- 
ment. The  inspector  suggested  that  the  estimate 
should  be  increased  by  3,2001.,  so  as  to  cover  a 
Bite  purchased  by  the  Board  for  public  baths. 
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Monument  to  a Gaelic  Poet. — A memorial 
in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  of  Peterhead  granite, 
21  ft.  high,  has  just  beon  raised  at  Kinloch 
Rannoch,  over  the  grave  of  Dugald  Buchanan, 
a Gaelic  poet  of  some  note  among  Gaelic-speak- 
ing people.  He  got  a good  education,  and  when 
eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a carpenter  in 
Kippen.  He  afterwards  Bojonrned  in  many 
places,  till  in  1753  he  was  appointed  school- 
master of  Drumcastle,  in  the  Rannooh  district. 
In  1766  he  was  appointed  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
to  superintend  the  first  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Gaelic,  but  in  two  years  afterwards 
he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  died  at  Kinloch 
Rannoch  at  the  age  of  fifty- two. 

Lady  Architects. — The  London  correspon- 
dent of  a provincial  journal  says  : — " While  Miss 
Orme  and  Miss  Richardson  have  set  up  as  con- 
veyancers in  Cbancery.lane,  a new  lady  doctor, 
Mrs.  Atkin,  has  started  in  St.  John’s  Wood.  She 
had  previously  considerable  reputation  in  Bir- 
mingham. Miss  Fenwick  Miller,  who  has  been 
delivering  a course  of  lectures  on  * Simple 
Sanitary  Science’  at  Tam  worth,  unfit  r the 
auspices  of  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  is  going 
to  repeat  the  lectures  in  Oxfordshire  and  also  in 
London,  for  the  National  Health  Society.  The 
Boston  Women's  Journal  advises  women  to  be- 
come architects.” 

Design  for  a Carpet. — Among  the  works 
about  to  be  sent  in  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of 
art  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium,  we  have  seen 
an  excellent  “ design  for  a Persian  carpet,”  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Thomas,  a youth  of  seventeen,  who 
thus  exemplifies  the  result  arising  from  the  art- 
teaching now  being  developed  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  a pupil  at  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art,  has  obtained  first-class 
certificates,  and  may  hope  for  a successful  future. 
The  drawing,  both  in  reppect  of  form  and  colour, 
is  very  meritorious. 

The  Grangemouth  Waterworks.  — Con- 
tract No.  3 of  the  Grangemouth  Waterworks  has 
been  secured  by  Mr.  Kenneth  M'Kenzie,  con- 
tractor, Kirkcaldy.  It  embraces  the  construc- 
tion of  the  collecting  wells,  aqueduct,  reservoir, 
filter,  valve-well,  &o.,  as  also  the  diversion  of 
Millhall  Burn.  The  last-mentioned  work  was 
commenced  a few  days  ago.  Mr.  M'Kenzie  is 
likewise  executing  oontract  No.  2,  which  includes 
the  formation  of  the  pipe-track  and  the  laying 
of  the  pipes,  of  which  about  three-fourths  is 
already  finished. 

The  Sewerage  of  Lincoln. — In  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  Mr.  Gorst,  Q.C.,  obtained  leave,  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  for  a rule 
nisi,  calling  on  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Lincoln  to  show  cause  why  a mandamus  should 
not  issue,  commanding  them  to  snpply  the  dis- 
trict with  a better  system  of  drainage.  A special 
meeting  of  the  council  has  been  held,  when  it 
was  decided  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  necessary  works. 

The  Huts  at  Aldersliott  Camp.— It  is  stated 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  replace  the  present 
wooden  huts  at  Aldershott  Camp  with  buildings 
of  a more  substantial  nature,  either  brick  or  con- 
crete, and  that  a vote  will  be  taken  in  the  forth- 
coming army  estimates  towards  carrying  out  a 
portion  of  the  reconstruction  next  year.  The 
new  buildings  will  be  two  stories  high,  and  about 
the  same  length  and  breadth  as  the  present 
wooden  constructions.  The  new  quarters  and 
lines  will  be  lighted  with  gas. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.— Mr. 

Wood  has  in  the  press  a volume,  imperial  8vo., 
copiously  illustrated,  “ Discoveries  at  Ephesus, 
including  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the  Great 
Temple  of  Diana.”  This  work  will  consist  of  a 
narrative  of  the  Government  excavations  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Wood  during  nearly  eleven  years. 
It  will  contain  about  60  illustrations,  and  more 
than  200  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  found  in 
the  excavations,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Bi  itish 
Museum. 

Builders’  Eenevolent  Institution  Ball.— 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  ball  in  aid  of  this 
charity  will  take  place  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St. 
James’s,  on  the  27th  of  January  nrxt.  The 
committee  being  anxious  to  increase  the  funds 
of  the  Institution,  are  desirous  that  this  ball 
Bhould  be  a great  success,  and  desire  to  receive 
the  names  of  gentlemen  willing  to  act  as 
stewards. 


Newton  - Stewart. — The  Marquis  of  Bute 
andMissMonteith,of  Duncree,  having  subscribed 
the  money  needed,  the  erection  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  Newton- Stewart,  has  been 
commenced.  The  building  will  occupy  one  or 
the  best  sites  in  the  town.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Goldie,  London ; and  the  builders,  Messrs. 
Wallace  & Morgan,  Coatbridge.  The  present 
chapel  will  be  converted  into  a sohoolroom. 

Dipton,  Co.  Durham. — A School  Board  has 
recently  been  formed  for  the  parish  of  Collierley, 
which  includes  the  large  colliery  village  of  Dipton. 
Additional  school  accommodation  for  520  children 
is  required  within  the  parish,  and  the  erection  of 
schools  for  this  number,  with  teacher's  house, 
&o.,  will  shortly  be  proceeded  with.  Messrs. 
John  Smith  & Son,  of  Shotley  Bridge,  have  been 
appointed  architects  to  the  Board. 

Residences  for  Irish  National  Teachers. 

It  is  announced  that  the  National  Board  are  now 
authorised  to  expend  a sum  of  32,0001.  in  grants, 
or  in  loans,  for  the  purpose  of  building  teachers’ 
residences.  Each  house  will  probably  be  required 
to  contain  a kitchen,  a parlour,  and  three  bed- 
rooms, and  it  is  stated  that  plans  are  in  course 
of  preparation  for  the  guidance  of  promoters 
and  builders. 

Roydon,  Essex.- — In  a limited  competition 
for  schools  at  Ro}don,  the  plans  of  Mr.  T.  T. 
Smith,  of  Bloomsbury-8quare,  have  been  selected. 
The  following  tonders  have  been  received  : — 

Clarke £1,357  0 0 

Hampton 1,316  0 0 

Bentley  (accepted) 1,219  0 o 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 

number  of  the  three  classes  now  composing  the 
corporation  are,— 828  members,  1,451  associates, 
and  15  honorary  members,  with  a class  ol 
students  attached  numbering  332,  making  a total 
of  all  grades  of  2,629,  as  againBt  2,412  at  the 
same  date  last  year. 

Discovery  in  Rome. — A Standard  telegram 
says  a discovery  of  great  historical  itnportancf 
has  been  made  in  the  grounds  of  the  Palazzc 
Antonelli,  Rome,  where  a perfect  arch  of  the 
period  of  670  B.C.  has  been  discovered. 

Hackney. — We  have  various  notes  in  out 
bauds,  but  are  forced  to  postpone  attention  t( 
them.  Observations  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Local  Board,  and  elsewhere,  show  that  our  recent 
st  itemeotshave  not  been  without  effect. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  December 
13tb,  when  a paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Gardiner,  entitled  “ The  present  State  of  the 
Law  as  to  the  Right  of  Light.” 

Interesting  to  All. — Mr.  Thomas  Blashill 
will  read  a paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wtd- 
nesday,  the  15th  inst.,  on  “ Health,  Comfort,  and 
Cleanliness  in  the  House.” 


TENDERS 

For  now  ornamental  iron  railing  to  west  front  of  St. 
Sepulchre’s  Church,  Holborn  Viaduct.  Mr.  W.  P. 
Griilith,  architect : — 

Lidstone  (accepted)  £295  10  0 


For  building  villa  residence,  Finsbury  Park,  for  Mr. 
James  Toomer.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect : — 

Sburtuur £1,080  0 0 

Thompson  1,050  0 0 

Sodden  1/45  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta  999  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Red  Lion,  Harrow-road,  for  Mr. 
Ridgway.  Mr.  John  Viney,  architect : — 

Hill £119  0 0 

Mark  116  10  0 

Godden  Ill  0 0 


For  new  schools  to  be  erected  in  Westminster,  for  the 
Governors  of  the  United  Westminster  Schools.  Mr.  It.  It. 


Arntz,  architect:  — 

Holland  & Hannen £!6.870  0 0 

Trollope  & Sods 16,482  0 0 

Baker  A Son  16,160  0 0 

King  & Son  16,420  0 o 

Lucas  Brothers  16,327  0 O 

Jackson  S Shaw 16,015  0 0 

Peto  Brothers 15,780  0 0 

Newman  A Mann  15,616  0 0 

Br-.wo  11.500  0 0 

M’Lacblan  A Son  11,283  0 0 

Adumsou  A Sons  (accepted)  ...  11,151  0 0 


Dr.  Hanks.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect  : — 

Knight  & Boston  ,. £314  0 0 

(,'hibnall  773  0 0 

Wildmaa  & Kady 715  15  O 

Moore 717  0 0 


For  erecting  infirm  wards,  master's  house,  entrance 
gates,  administrative  offices,  and  receiving  wards  at  St. 
Marylebone  Workhouse.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Robert  Griggs  : — 

Baker  A Son £31,891  0 0 

Lucas  Brothers  31,520  0 0 

Smith  A Co 31,250  0 0 

Holland  A Hannon 30,937  0 0 

Webster  30,929  0 0 

Chappell  (accepted) 30,618  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  6 and  7,  nigh- 
street,  Battersea,  for  Mr.  James  J.  Morgan.  Messrs. 
Rbbetts  A Cobb,  architects : — 

Aitohison  A Walker  £695  ^0  0 

Macey 533  0 0 

\V agoer ...  649  0 0 

Gowland  A Perkins  179  0 0 

Sloel  Brothers 415  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  warehouse  premises, 
George-yard,  Crown-street,  Soho,  for  Messrs.  Allred 
Goslett  A Co.  Mr.  8.  C.  Capes,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Catherwood— 

Bird £2,126  0 0 

Killby 2,110  0 (»  ; 

Willson  Brothers 2,102  0 O 

Conder 2,055  0 0 

Browne  A Rohmson 2,025  0 0 

Scrivener  A White 1,998  0 0 

Nightingale  1,917  0 0 


Accepted  for  waterworks  by  the  Richmond  (Surrey) 
Urban  Ssnitary  Authority.  Messrs.  Russ  A Minus, 
engineers : — 

Contract  No,  1. — Well. 

Baker  A Sons £1,652  0 0 

Contract  No.  3. — Engines. 

J.  AT.  Dale ....£6,263  0 0 

Contract  No.  1 .—Reservoir. 

Bugbird  £3,600  0 0 

Contract  No.  5. — Pipes. 

Hopkins,  Gilkcs,  A Co £5,169  0 0 

Contract  No.  6. — Laying  Mains,  t$Mc. 

Bugbird  £3,4'J0  0 0 

Contract  No.  2,  for  Engine-house,  Ac.,  is  to  be  revised 
and  fresh  tenders  obtained. 


For  the  erection  of  new  school  building,  adjoining  St. 
Mary’s  Chapel-of-Ease,  Castle-street,  Reading.  Messrs. 
Morris  A Stallwood,  architects: — 

Strong  (accepted)  £715  0 0 


For  erection  of.Shellbrd  Schools.  Mr.  W.  Watson, 
architect : — 

Red  bouse  £2,031  0 0 

Moore 2,351  0 0 

Dunham  2,150  0 0 

Twclvetrees  2,030  0 0 

Horn  2,29-1  10  0 


For  extension  of  vinery.  The  Firs,  Mitcham,  for  Mr. 
dward  Daun.  Mr.  \V.  C.  Banks,  architect:-  - 

Parnacott  £266  0 0 

Lurke 191  0 0 


For  office  fittings,  67,  69,  69,  Houndsditch,  for  Messrs. 
H.  Hobson  A Sou.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect  : — 


Drew  ’...£191  o’  0 

Colls  160  0 0 


For  stables  at  Harelield,  Beckenham,  for  the  Trustees 

of  the  late  Mr.  S.  J.  Cooke.  Quantities 

Griffiths.  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  architect  — 

Larke  £137  0 0 

Cooper  .115  17  3 

Parnacott 4 0 12  O 

Marriage  331  10  0 


Accepted  for  additions  to  Turret  House,  Southgate- 
crescent,  Reading,  Berks.  Messrs.  Morns  A Stallwood, 
architects  : — 

EUiggs  (Br  cklayer) £323  0 0 

Sheppard  (Carpenter)  2S8  0 0 

MoUatt  (I’Jumbcr) 159  0 0 

Grover  (Plasterer)  74  0 0 

Hart  A Son  (Smith)  57  16  0 

Wormsley  A Co.  (Slater)  ...  11  0 0 

Wheeler  Brothers  (Mason) 21  13  O 
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Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  ol  course,  with  the  authors. 
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Timber  and  Timber  Trees. 


bOT  very  long  since  wo  noticed 
at  some  length  (p.  699,  ante) 

| an  exhaustive  Frenoh  trea- 
I tise  on  wood  under  the  title 
| of  “Les  Bois,  indigenes  et 
etrangfcres.”  We  have  now 
an  English  treatise  with 
precisely  the  same  title,  of 
nearly  the  same  extent,  and 
of  nominally  the  same  soope 
and  intention,*  the  result  of 
the  long  and  varied  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  the 
present  timber  inspector  to 
the  Admiralty.  We  say  of 
“ nominally  ” the  same  scope, 
for  no  ono  who  has  at  all 
' compared  English  and  French 
scientific  treatises  on  similar 
subjects  would  ever  expect 
them  to  be  treated  from  quite 
the  same  point  of  view  or  in  the 
same  manner,  oven  when  the  data 
were  precisely  similar.  MM.  Dupont 
and  De  la  Grye,  the  authors  of  the 
Frenoh  work,  commenced,  with  true 
French  philosophical  exactness, 
with  the  question  what  a.  tree 
was,  what  was  its  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  &c.,  and  touohed  on  various  other 
subjects  very  interesting,  but  theoretically 
rather  than  practically  connected  with  the 
main  object  of  the  work.  Mr.  Laslett  goes, 
with  true  English  directness,  straight  to  tho 
point,  contents  himself  with  giving  facts 
and  sbatistios,  and  leaves  his  readers,  if  they 
choose,  to  theorise  for  themselves.  His  prao- 
tiaal  information  and  suggestion  ought  to  be 
extremely  valuable,  based  as  it  is  not  only  on 
the  experience  of  many  years  in  judging  and 
experimenting  on  timber  furnished  to  the 
royal  dockyards,  with  all  the  opportunities 
there  presented  for  experiment  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  also  on  the  results  of  various 
expeditions  oarried  out  under  Governmental 
sanction  for  the  detailed  examination  of  and 
report  upon  foreign  timbers  which  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  bring  into  the  English  market,  or 
whioh  had  been  offered  for  it.  Endeavouring, 
he  infers  in  his  brief  preface,  to  avoid  that  whioh 
is  purely  scientific  and  botanical,  and  which  has 
no  practical  application  to  tho  wants  of  the  ship, 
wright  or  carpenter,  he  has  sought  “ to  ooncen. 
trate  into  one  form  all  the  information  that  books 
and  long  experience  could  give,  and  so  to  arrange 
the  materials  as  to  make  them  intelligible  and 
acceptable  alike  to  the  master-builder  and 
apprentice.” 

The  two  chapters  on  the  growth  and  structure 
of  trees,  whioh  commence  the  book,  though 
retailing  for  the  most  part  only  what  is  known  to 
all  who  have  given  any  attention  to  the  subject, 


* Timber  and  Timber  Trees,  Native'and  Foreign.  By 
Thomas  Laslett,  Timber  Inspector  to  the  Admiralty. 
London  : Macmillan  & Co,  1875, 


are  so  clear  and  comprehensive,  in  the  descrip- 
tion and  illustrative  diagrams,  that  any  one  con- 
sidering them  attentively  may  gain  in  half  an 
hour  a sufficiently  accurate  and  comprehensive 
notion  on  this  part  of  the  subject  to  form  a basis 
for  most  practical  purposes  in  connexion  with  the 
use  of  timber.  The  only  point  wo  need  speoially 
remark  upoD,  as  a little  out  of  tho  way,  is  as  to 
the  relation  between  the  rate  of  growth,  by 
which  we  mean  here  the  amount  of  formation  of 
wood  in  a given  time,  and  the  quality  of  the 
timber.  Mr.  Laslett  has  found  that,  in  regard 
to  oak-trees,  “ those  which  form  their  wood  most 
rapidly  under  ordinary  conditions  of  growth  are 
the  best  in  quality.”  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
table  given  (p.  17)  of  the  number  of  annual 
rings  found  in  a given  diameter  of  tho  stem  in 
different  examples  from  various  speoies  of  trees, 
from  which  it  appears  that,  while  an  average 
apeoimeu  of  English  oak  shows  about  twenty-two 
rings  in  a diameter  of  G in.,  thirty-four  in  a 
diameter  of  1 ft.,  and  so  on  in  proportion,  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens,  as  to  quality  as 
well  as  growth,  showed  only  twelve  and 
twenty,  thirteen  and  nineteen  rings  respec- 
tively in  the  same  diameters ; in  other  words, 
they  inoreased  their  thickness  at  nearly  twice 
the  normal  rate  annually ; and  from  this  and 
other  similar  data  the  author  is  disposed 
to  think  that  the  rule  holds  in  every  species 
of  timber,  and  that  such  trees  are  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  most  durable.  Before  quitting  the 
chapters  ou  general  growth  and  structure,  we 
may  note  what  the  author  says  as  to  the  mutual 
effects  exeroised  by  trees  on  their  locality,  and 
by  the  ciroumstances  of  the  locality  on  the 
trees.  Those  in  sheltered  places  run  up  quiokly 
and  leave  long  Btems,  from  the  tendency  of  the 
tree  to  seek  the  light  and  air ; on  the  other 
hand,  those  which  are  allowod  to  grow  in  open 
and  exposed  positions  assume,  oaks  especially,  a 
more  natural  and  unrestrained  growth  displayed 
in  a greater  redundancy  of  the  lower  branches, 
which,  " meeting  no  obstaolo  to  their  develop- 
ment, assume  every  variety  of  curve,  and  pro- 
duce timber  which  is  especially  valuable  for 
naval  purposes.”  Of  the  effect  of  situation 
upon  growth  curious  examples  may  be  seen 
sometimes.  Wo  noticed,  not  long  sinoe,  in  a 
narrow  glen  ia  Wales,  a biroh-tree,  which  grew 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and  had  sent  up 
an  extraordinarily  long,  slender,  and  branch- 
less stem,  in  its  effort  to  arrive  at  the  light,  and 
which  only  condescended  to  send  out  branches 
when  it  attained  the  level  of  the  higher  over- 
hanging trees  whioh  shut  out  tbe  light  from  it. 
The  long  bare  pole  of  the  trunk  swayed  with  the 
slightest  breeze,  ns  if  the  whole  must  give  way, 
though  it  had  evidently  stood  for  years  in  those 
proportions.  In  Bickley  Park,  near  Chisle- 
hurst,  there  is  a locality,  of  small  extent,  where! 
all  the  trees  show  a penchant  for  splitting  intoj 
branches,  and  apparently  almost  into  separate 
trees,  immediately  on  leaving  the  ground, 
Scarcely  a stem  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  nothing 
apparent  in  the  locality  to  account  for  this  sin- 
gular and  consentaneous  vagary,  whioh,  however, 


hand,  of  the  effect  of  trees  on  the  locality,  Mr. 
Laslett  says, — 

It  has  long  been  supposed  that  the  presence  of  trees 
tends  directly  to  keep  up  the  water  supply,  aud  that  tho 
clearing  of  large  forests  results,  in  time,  in  the  drying  op 
of  all  the  springs  and  water-courses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
That  such  an  effect  is  produced  is  certain,  as  attention  was 
lately  drawn  "to  it  by  the  condition  of  large  tracts  of  land 
in  tho  Bouth  of  France  and  othor  districts,  which,  though 
long  celebrated  for  their  fertility,  were  rapidly  becoming 
valueless.  The  chango  in  tho  nature  of  the  soil,  conse- 
quent upon  the  partial  drying  up  of  all  the  sources  of 
water  supply,  was  proved  to  have  commenced  whan  tho 
trees  had  been  removed.  At  the  same  time  it  is  said  that, 
in  places  whore  there  has  always  been  a deficiency  of 
water,  the  extensive  planting  of  trees  has  remedied  tho 
defect.” 

Mr.  Laslett  next  deals  with  those  plagues  of 
the  worker  in  wood,  “shakes”;  in  their  three 
main  varieties  of  “heart-shake,”  “star-shake,'’ 
and  “ onp-8hake,”  illustrated  by  sections  of  wood 
so  affected,  the  portrait  of  “ star-shake  ” forming 
the  outer  ornament  also  of  the  cover,  on  that 
system  of  advertising  the  oonteulaof  a book  on 
its  binding  whioh  is  in  fashion,  and  which  wo 
think  foolish.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to 
account  for  the  first  two  forms  (the  cup-shake 
arises  naturally  from  tho  way  in  whioh  thewood 
grows,  and  its  origin  is  easily  perceptible),  but 
mentions  teak,  Cuba  mahogany,  and  English  elm 
a3  the  most  free  from  the  otherwise  so  commonly 
prevalent  heart-shake ; while  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  tbe  most  troublesome  form  of  this 
defect,  in  which  the  shake  changes  its  angle  as  it 
ascends,  aud  may  be  found  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  at  right  angles  to  its  direction  at  tho 
bottom,  is  due  to  an  effort  of  the  tree  (from 
external  inflaenoe  of  light,  &o.,  probably)  to  turn 
upon  its  base.  Of  star-shake  he  can  only  say,  ;it 
is  more  frequent  in  trees  whioh  have  grown  on 
either  a sandy  or  a rocky  soil,  than  in  those  which 
have  grow.n  upon  loam  or  stiff  clay.  This,  and 
the  foot  that  star-shake  can  often  be  detected 
while  the  tree  is  growing,  from  the  slight 
swelling  made  by  the  lips  of  the  orack  at  the 
surface,  puts  it  out  of  the  category  of  artificial 
causes ; but  in  regard  to  the  others,  and  more 
particularly  cup-shake,  we  would  ask  whether  it 
is  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  method  of  felling 
trees  has  nothing  to  do  with  induoing  or  at  least 
exaggerating  these  faults  in  the  wood.  The 
authors  of  the  Frenoh  book  wo  previously  referred 
to,  are  contemptuous,  in  a passage  we  quoted  at 
tho  time,  in  regal’d  to  the  prevalent  way  of  felling 
trees  with  the  axe,  and  letting  them  come  down 
with  a heavy  fall  (they  recommend  the  nso  of 
tho  saw  in  felling)  ; and  certainly  one  would  say 
that  nothing  could  seem  more  likely  to  cause  or 
increase  that  disintegration  of  some  of  the  rings 
whioh  is  called  oup-shake  than  the  violent  fall  of 
a heavy  tree.  The  very  word  “ shake  ” 6eems 
almost  to  imply  that  the  term  was  originally 
given  under  some  such  impression  as  thi3.  From 
the  following  chapter  on  the  “ Selection  of 
Timber,”  we  quote  these  two  oomprehenBive 
memoranda  : — 

“Bright-looking  timber  is  hotter  than  dull, 
and  that  whioh  is  smooth  in  working  better  than 
the  rough  or  woolly-surfaced.” 

The  heart  of  trees  having  the  most  sap- 
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iban  the  heart  of  trees  of  the  same  species  that 
has  little  sap-wood.” 

In  experimenting  during  a long  period  upon 
the  strength  and  quality  of  various  woods,  Mr. 
Laslett  has  used  a very  systematic  process,  and 
the  exceptional  advantages  he  has  had  from  his 
position  in  connexion  with  the  royal  dockyards 
have  enabled  him  to  formulate  results  of  teste 
upon  a great  variety  of  woods,  including  some 
rare  and  at  present  scarcely  known  species  of 
timber,  which  may  possibly  at  a future  day  be 
required  for  building  purposes  in  this  country. 
Considering  that  tests  on  very  small  pieces  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon,  in  which  we  quite  concur 
with  him,  he  adopted  a stated  size  for  all  the 
pieces  of  wood  to  be  tested.  The  tests  for 
transverse  strength  were  in  every  case  con- 
ducted with  pieces  2 in.  x 2 in.  x 84  in., 
each  of  which  was  placed  on  supports  6 ft.  apart, 
and  then  water  was  poured  gradually  into  a 
scale  suspended  from  the  middle  until  the  piece 
broke,  the  deflection  at  390  lb.  being  noted  in 
each  case,  as  well  as  the  breaking  weight.  After 
this  a piece  2 ft.  6 in.  in  length  was  taken, 
when  practicable,  from  one  of  the  two  pieces 
broken  by  the  transverse  strain,  and  tested  for 
tensile  strain  by  means  of  a powerful  hydraulic 
machine,  " the  direct  cohesion  of  the  fibres  being 
thus  obtained  with  great  exactness.  Further, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  proportions 
of  size  to  length  best  adapted  for  supporting 
heavy  weights,  a great  many  cube  blocks  were 
prepared,  of  various  sizes,  as  also  a number  of 
other  pieces  of  different  forms  and  dimensions, 
•which  were  then,  by  the  aid  of  the  same 
machine,  subjected  to  gradually  increasing 
vertical  pressure  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres, 
until  a force  sufficient  to  crush  them  was  ob- 
tained.” When  we  say  that  tables  of  these 
experiments  are  added  to  every  important  species 
of  timber  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  what  an 
extent  of  reliable  statistical  information  is  com- 
prised in  the  book.  We  may  add  that  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  to  no,  at  present,  of  all 
timbers,  oak,  Mr.  Laslett,  being  impressed  with 
the  want  of  information  which  exists  on  the 
resistance  of  British  oak  to  a vertical  crushing 
force,  has  directed  a number  of  experiments 
towards  this  special  point,  ihe  results  of  which 
-are  given  in  a considerable  variety  of  instances. 

We  may  note  a few  special  observations  on 
various  points  touched  upon.  Speaking  of  oak, 
the  author  refers  to  the  fact  that  oak,  in  order 
to  secure  the  bark  at  the  period  when  it  is  of 
most  chemioal  value  to  the  tanner,  is  commonly 
felled  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  is  rising,  in 
contradiction  to  the  usual  practice  of  felling 
when  the  sap  is  down  in  winter.  The  superior 
commercial  value  of  the  bark  in  spring  must 
necessarily  have  its  effect,  yet  it  would  appear 
from  the  statistics  collected  by  the  author  (p.  68), 
that  the  tanner  has  been  somewhat  unduly  con- 
sidered at  the  expense  of  the  shipbuilder  and  the 
architect.  Several  cases  are  hero  adduced  of 
the  remaikable  longevity  of  the  framing  of  ships 
built  with  winter- felled  oak ; one  being  the  Royal 
William,  built  at  Portsmouth  in  1715-19,  and 
which,  after  being  slightly  repaired  at  three  dif- 
ferent times,  was  taken  to  pieces  in  August,  18  L3, 
after  a service  of  ninety. four  years,  when  not 
only  was  the  wood  in  remarkable  preservation, 
but  the  iron  fastenings,  above  the  water-line, 
were  in  general  good,  proving  that  winter-felled 
oak  is  marked  by  an  absence  of  the  acrid  juices 
which  in  this  wood,  under  other  circumstances, 
exercise  a deleterious  effect  upon  iron.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  English  wood-cutter,  or 
wood-owner,  is  influenced  by  the  obstinacy  of 
habit,  as  well  as  by  pecuniary  considerations,  in 
the  spring-felling  of  oak,  for  it  is  on  record  that 
the  authorities,  in  1717  or  1718,  offered  5 per 
cent,  advance  in  price  for  winter-felled  oak,  as  a 
compensation  to  the  contractor  for  the  loss  of  the 
bark,  but,  as  we  are  led  to  infer,  without  much 
effect;  and  the  author  adds  in  a note, — “A  much 
higher  premium  than  5 per  cent.,  in  addition  to 
the  contract  price  of  spring-felled  oak  timber, 
was  offered  and  paid  by  the  Government  a few 
years  since  for  winter-felled  oak,  without,  how- 
ever, being  able  to  obtain  more  than  a fraction 
of  the  quantity  required  for  the  rojal  dock- 
yards.” The  contractors  might  perhaps  think 
that  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  pay 
extra  for  winter-felled  oak  would  be  only  tempo- 
rary, whereas  the  demand  of  the  tanning  trade 
waB  neqessarily  permanent.  But  the  fact  that 
there  is  not  oak  enough  for  supplying  the  most 
exacting  requirements  of  the  constructor  without 
depriving  the  tanner  is  really  to  belaid  to  the  door 
of  the  Government  itself,  who,  as  we  have  before 
this  observed,  have  neglected  any  systematic 


encouragement  of  the  continuation  or  extension 
of  oak-growing,  and  have  thus  allowed  a splendid 
building  material,  and  a considerable  source  of 
national  wealth,  to  be  wasted  through  want  of 
foresight  and  prudence  in  dealing  with  it. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  timber  mentioned 
are  those  of  the  Greenheart  and  Sabiou  ; in  the 
former  of  which  the  sap-wood  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  heart-wood  in  appearance,  and 
is  only  certainly  discriminated  by  the  assistance 
of  a tell-tale  worm  which  bores  as  far  as  the  sap- 
wood,  and  there  always  staysits  course : a curious 
instance  is  mentioned  of  the  detection  of  sap- 
wood  in  this  way  by  cutting  a thin  section  from 
a log  which  an  experienced  judge  had  pronounced 
to  be  all  heart- wood.  The  resistance  of  Green- 
heart  both  to  transverse,  tensile,  and  crushing 
strain  is  greater  than  that  of  most  other  woods, 
but  in  its  behaviour  under  the  crushing  test  it 
shows  a peculiarity  shared,  the  author  believes, 
only  by  Sabiou  ; “ it  bears  the  addition  of  weight 
after  weight  without  showing  any  Bigns  of  yield- 
ing ; and  when  the  crushing  force  is  obtained,  it 
gives  way  suddenly  and  completely,  with  a loud 
report,  nothing  being  left  but  a mass  of  shapeless 
fibres.”  Such  a peculiarity  seems  more  like  the 
behaviour  of  a granulated  or  crystallised  than 
a fibrous  material.  Two  foreign  woods  which 
Mr.  Laslett  seems  to  think  might  have  more 
attention  among  English  constructors  are  the 
Tewart,  a variety  of  the  Australian  white  gum- 
tree,  and  the  Jarrab,  a mahogany  tree  of  Western 
Australia.  The  former  is  thus  particularised  : — 

“ The  wood  is  of  a yellowish  or  straw  colour,  hard, 
heavy,  tough,  strong,  and  rigid;  the  texture  close,  and 
the  grain  so  twisted  and  curled,  as  to  render  it  difficult 
either  to  cleave  or  to  work.  It  is  a very  sound  wood, 
possessing  few  or  no  defects,  with  the  exception  of  a mild 
form  of  heart  and  star-shake  at  the  centre,  which  would 
necessitate  a small  amount  of  waste,  if  it  were  required  to 
reduce  the  logs  into  thin  planks  or  board  ; but  if  employed 
in  large  scantlings,  it  will  be  found  a most  valuable  wood, 
especially  where  great  strength  is  needed. 

The  Tewart  shrinks  very  little  in  seasoning,  and  does 
not  split  while  undergoing  that  process ; it  is  also 
cliainuterlstlc  Of  this  wood  that  U will  bear  exposure  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather  without  being  in  any  but  the 
least  degree  affected  by  it.  I have  kcown  it  subjected  to 
this  severo  test  for  fully  ten  years,  and  when  afterwards 
converted,  it  opened  out  with  all  the  freshness  of  newly- 
felled  timber." 

Though  used  in  shipbuilding,  this  wood  is 
almost  unknown  in  civil  architecture  in  this 
couutry,  and  is  recommended  by  the  author  for 
such  uses  as  piles  for  piers,  supports  in  bridges, 
and  the  framing  of  dock-gates,  “ as  it  withstands 
the  action  of  water,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest 
woods  known,  whether  it  be  tried  transversely 
or  otherwise.  But  it  would  probably  be  found 
too  heavy  for  use  in  domestic  arts.”  The  Jarrah 
is  a wood  with  noticeable  qualities  more  in 
regard  to  shipbuilding  than  civil  use.  It  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  use  with  iron  without  injuring 
either  material,  and  that  it  bend3  well  without 
steaming ; but  is  very  dependent  for  its  quality 
on  beiDg  cut  at  the  proper  time  of  year.  “ Some 
three  or  four  years  since  (about  1871),”  adds 
the  author,  “ the  Western  Australia  Timber 
Company  were  busily  engaged  in  the  forests 
preparing  a large  quantity  of  jarrah  for  exporta- 
tion. The  company  professes,  I believe,  to 
select  only  the  best  trees,  and  to  cut  them  at  the 
proper  season ; the  deliveries  should  therefore 
be  of  the  very  best  sort  the  country  produces. 
I have  earnestly  looked  for  sample  cargoes  to 
arrive  in  the  London  Docks,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  (1875)  none  of  any  importance  have  been 
imported.”  We  may  notice  in  passing  that  in  a 
short  chapter  on  that  historic  tree,  the  cedar  ol 
Lebanon,  the  author  betrays  great  scepticism 
as  to  its  reputed  age,  and,  indeed,  cuts  it  down 
by  some  ruthlessly -handled  statistics  (as  to  rate 
of  growth,  &e. ,)  from  3,000  years  to  an  average 
of  400  years  of  life.  The  scarcity  of  the  tree 
renders  it  of  no  consequence  commercially.  The 
less  poetic  but  widely-extended  and  useful 
family  of  pines  receive  due  attention,  and  a great 
deal  of  practical  information  upon  them  is  con- 
densed  into  the  chapter  treating  on  the  subject. 
Wo  must  recommend  special  attention  to  the 
chapter  on  the  seasoning  and  jireservation  of 
timber,  which  contains  suggestions  and  directions 
such  as,  although  in  themselves  apparently 
merely  the  natural  application  of  common  sense 
and  experience,  are  often  neglected.  For  these 
and  many  other  things  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Laslett’ s book,  which  deserves  every  recom- 
mendation as  a sensible,  comprehensive,  and 
practical  treatise,  dealing  as  fully  with  the 
subjects  as  its  limits  will  permit,  and  making  no 
pretence  to  anything  beyond  its  real  and  pro- 
fessed aim,  and  which  should  be  iu  the  hands  of 
all  who  arc  practically  interested  in  the  importa- 
tion or  constructive  use  of  timber. 


THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  INDIA. 

At  an  opportune  time,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  tour  has  been  marred  by  the  presence  of 
a virulent  epidemic  in  the  Southern  Presidency 
of  India,  a bulky  collection  of  papers  bearing  ou 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  has  been 
issued  from'the  India  Office.  Few  persons  would 
expect  that  the  picture  which  they  present  would 
be  a bright  one.  Iudia,  the  supposed  birthplace 
of  cholera,  the  home  of  fever,  the  haunt  of  tbo 
plague,  cannot  be  a healthy  land;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  persons  who  have  not  visited  it, 
or  carefully  studied  some  such  collection  as  the 
present,  would  suppose  that  Nature  deserves  so 
little  blame  for  the  excessive  mortality,  and  man 
so  much.  In  comparatively  recent  issues  we 
have  noted  the  sanitary  improvements  which 
have  either  been  proposed  or  effected  in  the 
three  Presidential  cities, — Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  ; and  have  shown  the  state  of  affairs 
in  these  great  centres  of  population  before  the 
health  officer  and  the  sanitary  engineer  inter- 
posed to  save  the  crowded  masses  from  wholesale 
destruction  by  pestilence.  Bat  our  revelations 
were  weak  compared  with  those  given  in  the 
present  volume,  which  represents  Hindostan  a3 
a very  sink  of  corruption,  full  of  filthy  villages 
and  still  filthier  towns  and  cities,  with  native  in- 
habitants who  do  not  seem  to  have  the  faintest 
ideas  of  cleanliness  either  as  to  their  persons, 
their  dwellings,  or  their  communities.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  Anglo-Saxon  conquerors  and 
rulers  have  hitherto  had  little  cause  to  boast  of 
their  good  example  which  they  have  Bet  before 
the  Hindoo  and  the  Mabommedan.  The  canton- 
ments and  barracks,  the  gaols  and  hospitals,  and,  in 
many  instances,  even  the  residences  and  palaces 
of  the  British,  are  deplorably  unhealthy,  and  show 
an  utter  disregard  of  those  simple  provisions, 
without  which  life  in  each  a climite  cannot  be 
rendered  safe  or  comfortable.  True,  sanitary 
science  is  a plant  of  comparatively  recent 
growth  5 but  it  has  taken  such  deep  root  and 
borne  such  good  fruit  in  Europe,  that  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  Englishmen  would  have 
sooner  perceived  the  advantages  of  introducing 
and  fostering  it  in  India,  where  disease  is  so 
virulent  and  proves  so  fatal,  while  its  causes  are 
so  patent  and  so  easily  removable. 

To  begin  with  the  cities.  In  Calcutta  65  per 
cent,  of  the  mortality  is  due  to  zymotic  diseases, 
40  per  cent,  being  occasioned  by  various  classes 
of  fever.  The  local  officer  of  health  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  the  cause.  In  his  report 
for  1873  he  says  that  the  whole  native  town  is  in 
ouch  a condition  that  to  him  it  is  a marvel  how 
human  beings  can  exist  in  an  atmosphere  such 
as  pervades  a vast  number  of  places  not  far 
removed  from  the  main  streets  ; and  cites  the 
account  given  in  1834  by  the  late  Sir  Ranald 
Martin,  to  show  that  as  matters  were  then  so 
they  are  now.  Sir  Ranald  says:  "There  are 
not  Bix  beegahs  of  soil  occupied  by  natives  which 
do  not  contain  marsh  and  other  concentrated 
sources  of  periodic  fevers,”  and  the  officer  of 
health,  while  despairing  of  obtaining  anything 
like  a real  improvement  under  the  existing 
municipal  laws,  adds,  " I shall  never  cease  to 
draw  attention  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
which  absolutely  nullifies  the  benefit  of  the 
water  supply  and  drainage  operations.”  We 
have  already  described  these  great  works,  and 
their  sanitary  effect  in  the  limited  area  with 
which  they  deal  is  very  great.  But  the  great 
cause  of  disease  remains,  and  iB  perpetuated  by 
the  inactivity  of  the  justices.  They  have  the 
power  to  compel  the  owners  of  unhealthy  houses 
and  places  to  improve  them,  but  have  hitherto 
allowed  it  to  remain  almost  inoperative,  and 
hence  the  poor  people  continue  to  suffer.  Mr. 
Clark,  the  sanitary  engineer,  proposed  to  make  a 
beginning  of  improvements  by  constructing  a 
model  native  village,  but  this  has  not  been  done. 
It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the 
native  proprietors,  urged  forward  by  mutual 
rivalry,  are  voluntarily  beginning  to  improve 
their  bazaars  and  markets.  We  have  mentioned 
insanitary  hospitals  ; and  the  death-rate  in  tbo 
Calcutta  hospitals  amounts  to  132  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  treated.  The  Medical  College  Hospital 
is  one  of  the  worst.  The  building  was  constructed 
so  recently  as  1852-53,  and  the  results  of  opera, 
tion  cases  treated  in  its  wards  were  so  unfavour- 
able as  to  call  for  a special  inquiry  eight  year3 
ago.  Externally,  the  building  has  a very  fine 
appearance,  and  rather  resembles  an  art  gallery, 
or  a splendid  municipal  building,  than  a hos- 
pital. Its  cost  must  have  been  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  object  for  which  hospitals  are 
erected,  and  the  Array  Sanitary  Commissioners 
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say  : — “Its  interior  arrangements  are  about  tbe  ' 
very  worst  that  were  ever  embodied  in  a hospital 
plan.  With  certain  alterations,  it  might  be  used 
for  any  purpose  but  a hospital,  for  which  its 
destination  could  hardly  have  been  discovered 
until  after  having  seen  patients  in  it.”  The 
wards  are  in  two  floors  over  a basement,  also 
used  partially  on  emergencies  as  wards.  On  each 
floor  there  are  seven  large  wards,  from  21  ft.  to 
22  ft.  wide,  and  about  70  ft.  in  length.  But  all 
the  wards  virtually  communicated  originally  with 
each  other  by  arches  in  the  middle  of  their  length, 
and  the  windows  are  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
wards,  70  ft.  from  each  other,  with  the  beds 
arranged  down  the  dead  walls  between  them. 
It  appears  also  that  the  different  floors  commu- 
nicated directly  with  each  other  by  means  of  the 
staircases,  used  alike  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Besides,  the  site  was  a bad  one  from  want  of 
drainage,  and  the  external  air,  from  which  the 
wards  had  to  be  supplied,  was  fouled  by  stagnant 
water  and  filth  in  drains  and  holes.  Perfect 
segregation  was  impossible,  and  Dr.  Fayrer, now 
in  attendance  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was 
for  a long  time  senior  surgeon  and  Professor  of 
Surgery  there,  says  : — “ The  natural  results  fol- 
lowed ; osteomyelitis,  pycemia,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  toxemia  followed  and  added  largely 
to  the  mortality,”  and  he  adds,  after  all  had  been 
done  that  could  be  done,— “ Radical  improve, 
inent  is  impracticable  in  the  present  building.” 
This  opinion  is  indorsed  by  the  Army  Commis- 
sioners, who  say  : — “ The  only  rule  to  be  safely 
adopted  iB  to  place  as  few  beds  in  the  building 
as  possible,  or,  still  better,  to  cease  to  use  it.  It 
is  not  suitable  for  a hospital,  still  less  for  one 
attached  to  so  great  a medical  school.” 

In  Bombay,  the  death-rate  from  fever,  during 
1873,  is  given  as  392  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths ; and  this  high  mortality  is  attributed  by 
the  officer  of  health  to  dampness  of  the  soil,  and 
of  a great  part  of  the  island  from  want  of  sub- 
soil drainage,  and  to  the  state  of  the  flats,  which 
are  described  as  “ a filthy  and  unwholesome 
swamp.”  The  chairman  of  the  municipality 
says,  “as  regards  scavenging,  Bombay  is  one 
of  the  cleanest  cities  in  the  world  ; ” but  if  it  is 
so  in  this  particular,  it  is  not  so  in  other  respects. 
Its  drainage  is  still  very  defective,  and  of 
Walkeshwar,  which  ought  to  be  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  island,  and  in  which  many  Europeans 
reside,  the  officer  of  health  says  : — “ The  ad  van- 
tages  bestowed  upon  it  by  nature  have  been  more 
than  outweighed  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
inhabitants ; the  most  ordinary  sanitary  laws 
have  been  neglected  and  despised  by  them; 
neither  the  fear  of  death  nor  disease  has  roused 
them  to  keep  watch  over  and  attend  to  the 
cleanliness  of  their  compounds,  and,  so  long  as 
nothing  offensive  met  their  eyes,  so  long  did 
they  rejoice  over  and  flatter  themselves  on  the 
much  better  chances  of  life  they  had  than  their 
poor  neighbours  in  the  town ; ” and  another 
authority  adds  : — “ The  sanitary  condition  of  the 
hill  is  disgraceful,  there  is  not  a single  drain  on 
it.  The  sulliage  is  allowed  to  run  away  until  it 
is  absorbed  into  the  earth,  and  this  absorption 
has  gone  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  every  pore 
has  now  become  choked.”  If  the  statements  in 
these  reports  are  correct  (and  being  official  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  them),  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta milk  must  be  a very  peculiar  commodity. 
The  health  officer  of  Bombay  states  that  there 
are  eighty-one  cow-houses  in  tho  city,  containing 
about  2,000  milch  cows,  and,  from  measurements 
made  of  these  places,  it  is  shown  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  them  less  than  300  cubic  feet 
of  space  is  provided  for  each  cow,  or  about  a 
fifth  of  the  accommodation  usually  allotted  to 
every  occupant  of  an  English  cow-shed.  In 
twenty-six  cow-houses  the  people  in  charge  live 
above  the  stalls,  and  it  can  easily  be  believed 
that  “the  heat  and  stink  are  dreadful.”  It 
appears  also  to  be  a habit  to  feed  the  cattle  on 
stable-refuse  and  horse-dung,  on  the  ground  that 
it  increases  the  yield  of  milk,  and  the  dodge  of 
giving  them  a lot  of  water  to  drink  immediately 
before  milking  is  practised  for  the  same  reason. 
The  result  is  that  the  milk  is  poor,  and  rinder- 
pest is  rife,  while  the  general  health  of  the  people 
suffers.  The  water-supply,  although  not  so  bad 
as  it  once  was,  is  in  many  places  equally  abomi- 
nable with  that  of  milk.  Writing  on  this 
subjeot,  the  officer  of  health  says: — “That  our 
well-water  should  be  impure  cannot  be  a matter 
of  surprise  to  any  one  who  has  examined  the 
ground  around  the  wells.  Not  only  do  the 
people  who  come  for  water  bring  dirty  vessels, 
but  they  often  wash  themselves  over  the  well ; 
the  ground  immediately  around  is  saturated 
with  waste  water  from  washing,  part  of  which 


must  soak  into  the  well.  The  tops  of  the  wells 
are  also  open,  and  dirt  or  filth  of  any  description 
can  either  fall  or  be  thrown  into  them  without 
let  or  hindrance.”  We  could  add  many  other 
examples  of  pollution,  but  the  whole  story  is  told 
in  the  following  sentence  from  the  report  of  the 
Army  Sanitary  Commission,  dated  so  recently  as 
the  25th  of  June,  1875:— “The  great  want  of 
Bombay  is  a good  sewerage  and  drainage 
system,”  and  the  Commissioners  add: — “The 
key  to  future  progress  lies  in  carrying  out  the 
requisite  works  without  delay.” 

The  reports  of  the  Madras  Municipality  and 
Health  Officer  had  not  been  received  at  the  India 
Office  when  the  compilation  before  us  was  made, 
so  that  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  our  brief 
picture  of  the  city  when  lately  describing  Mr. 
Clark’s  new  drainage  scheme ; but  the  filth  of 
Black  Town  and  St.  Thome,  and  the  liquid 
abominations  of  the  Cooum  and  the  foreshore, 
are  too  apparent  to  need  official  condemnation 
to  urge  on  sanitary  improvement.  We  could 
multiply  sickening  descriptions  of  Indian  cities 
really  ad  nauseum ; but  shall  merely  add  a few 
further  details  to  Bhow  how  prevalent  the  evil 
really  is.  The  ascertained  death-rate  in  the 
Punjab  cities  is  between  40  and  93  per  1,000, 
and  for  comparison  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
death-rate  of  London  averages  24T6  per  1,000. 
Of  Delhi  it  is  said  that  much  is  being  done  to 
improve  the  city,  but  in  addition  to  structural 
alterations  the  chief  disease-causes  requiring 
removal  appear  to  be  an  old  and  very  bad  system 
of  sewerage  and  unwholesome  water-supply. 
Peshawur,  we  are  told,  has  no  proper  system  of 
sewering  or  draining,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  Dr. 
De  Renzy,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner,  says  :— 

“ There  is  hardly  a large  town  in  the  province 
whose  water-supply  does  not  furnish  the  most 
unmistakable  evidence  of  being  contaminated 
with  sewage.  There  are  open  sewers  which 
carry  away  a portion  of  the  fluid  refuse,  but 
most,  even  of  the  fluid  refuse,  sinkB  from  genera- 
tion  to  generation  into  the  soil  on  which  the 

people  live When  the  air  is  at  all  damp, 

and  rain  has  recently  fallen,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  not  hardened  by  habit  to  endure  foul 
smells,  to  go  into  the  back  streets  of  cities  like 
Delhi,  Lahore,  and  Umritsur,  without  expe- 
riencing a sense  of  depressing  and  sickeniog 

nausea Works  of  water-supply  and 

sewerage  are  the  great  wants  of  the  Punjab 
towns,  and  without  them  it  is  idle  to  hope  for 
any  serious  reduction  in  the  pestilential  death- 
rates.”  In  the  North-west  Provinces  things  are 
little  or  no  better.  Cawnpore  has  a sort  of  im- 
perfect system  of  purification,  but  how  imperfect 
it  is  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  when  tho 
sanitary  officer  last  inspected  the  public  latrines, 
he  condemned  them  as  apublicnuisance  and  source 
of  ill-health.  Indeed,  he  discovered  places  where 
the  foccal  matter  taken  from  them  was  covered 
with  so  thin  a coating  of  earth  that  it  was  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  walk  there.  Of  course  such 
spots  not  only  served  to  pollute  the  subsoil  and 
subsoil  water,  but  were  rendered  unfit  for 
building  purposes  for  many  years.  In  Allahabad 
there  is  a large  and  costly  conservancy  estab- 
lishment, but  sewage  impurities  are  still  buried 
in  the  ground  and  impure  liquids  drain  into  it. 
Filthy  houses.cess-pits,  and  impure  water  continue 
to  exist  there  as  elsewhere.  Lucknow  lias  no 
drainage  ; all  the  foul  water  from  houses,  &c., 
passes  into  the  subsoil,  to  cause  malaria,  and 
pollute  the  well-water.  The  Central  Provinces 
appear  to  be  best  cared  for  as  far  as  sanitation 
is  concerned,  while  the  condition  of  the  cities 
of  British  Burmah,  our  latest  acquisition,  is 
indescribably  offensive. 

If  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  European  residents  are 
bad,  the  villages  and  smaller  towns  which  are 
tenanted  solely  by  natives  are  naturally  a very 
great  deal  worse.  No  matter  to  which  province 
we  turn,  their  condition  is  the  same.  Here  are  a 
few  samples  : — Bahadurgarh. — “ Town  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  immense  holes,  some 
receiving  the  waters  of  the  Sabi,  and  some  the 
town  drainage.  Wells  inside  the  town  all  saline, 
not  drinkable;  wells  outside  mostly  holes,  Borne 
supplied  by  town  drainage.  Water  swarms  with 
animalcules,  which  have  to  be  drained  out  before 
use.  Excessive  sickness.  Death-rato,  76  per 
1,000.”  Furreedabad.— 1 “Mud  huts  of  the  poorest 
description,  greatly  crowded  ; narrow  passages, 
through  which  two  persons  could  not  walk 
abreast;  town  filthy;  were  it  not  for  the 
scavenging  of  pigs,  would  be  uninhabitable  from 
stench.”  Mahudpoor. — “ Wells  in  the  ground 
saturated  with  filth.  Water,  of  course,  abomi- 
nably impure.  One  well  is  close  to  a ditch  which 


serves  as  a receptacle  for  the  fluid  filth  of  tbe 
village.”  Descending  to  the  solitary  dwelling, 
we  find  it  no  better.  The  Indian  huts  are  about 
as  miserable  places  of  residence  for  human  beings 
as  could  be  provided.  They  are  built  and  repaired 
by  those  who  live  in  them.  IU-shaped,  un- 
plastered mud  walls  enclosing  one  little  room, 
the  floor  of  mud  in  no  way  raised,  the  roof  a 
thin  grass  thatch  or  covering  of  poor  tiles,  form 
the  houses  of  the  millions  of  Ind.  Inside  there 
is  positively  nothing  in  the  way  of  furniture, 
certainly  nothing  to  tempt  the  poorest  thief,  and 
the  square  opening  serving  for  doorway  and 
window  together,  wants  no  door.  Palace  and 
hovel  alike  are  impure  and  unhealthy,  either 
from  indolence  or  ignorance. 

The  barracks  and  gaols  have  already  been 
incidentally  mentioned,  and  a few  particulars 
respecting  them  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Hazareebagh  usually  contains  about  1,000  British 
officers  and  men.  In  1873  its  condition  was  so 
bad  that  a special  inquiry  was  called  for,  and  it 
was  found  that  a great  part  of  the  station,  in- 
cluding the  spot  on  which  the  barracks  stood, 
was  a mere  swamp.  The  buildings  were  ill- 
ventilated,  ill-floored,  ill-built,  and  not  raised 
sufficiently  to  admit  of  natural  drainage,  and  the 
roofs  leaked  so  muoh  that  the  men  often  found 
it  difficult  to  find  a dry  spot  for  their  beds  under 
the  rotten  thatch.  The  consequence  was  an  out- 
break of  typhoid,  and  it  was  only  after  death  had 
set  his  seal  upon  it  that  the  place  was  condemned. 
At  Cannanoro,  the  barracks  are  built  at  the  form 
of  a square  closed  even  at  the  corners,  and  large 
latrines  of  very  objectionable  construction  are 
placed  between  them  and  the  prevailing  winds. 
Covered  drains,  untrapped  and  badly  ventilated, 
run  through  the  barrack  enclosure,  and  there  is 
a most  filthy  native  village,  without  the  least 
attempt  at  conservancy,  close  to  them  ; while  the 
latrines  are  very  badly  placed — two  being  on  the 
sea-face  between  the  sea  and  the  barracks,  so 
that  the  sea-breeze  is  at  times  largely  impreg- 
nated with  the  smell  from  them,  and  it  is  said 
that  a fceoal  odour  is  perceptible  in  the  barracks 
from  whatever  quarter  the  wind  may  be  blowing. 
The  sea-beacb,  also,  under  the  cliffs,  close  to  the 
barracks,  has  been  extensively  used  by  the 
natives  as  a latrine ; and  the  smell  is  very  offen- 
sive, and  quite  perceptible  on  the  plateau  above. 
The  huts  in  which  the  native  regiments  are 
quartered  are  much  more  offensive,  and  even  the 
men  themselves  murmur  when  they  contemplate 
the  greater  comforts  of  their  foreign  comrades. 
As  for  the  gaols,  a great  number  of  them  are 
constantly  overcrowded,  and  the  death-rate  in 
them  is  very  high  ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  be  in  gaol  than  in  barracks  in  India, 
although  fever,  cholera,  and  small-pox  often 
bring  about  a gaol  delivery  not  contemplated  by 
the  authorities.  Buildings,  of  this  class  at  least, 
ought  to  be  rendered  as  hoalthy  as  modern 
science  .can  make  them.  Soldiers,  prisoners,  and 
hospital  patients  have  no  option  but  to  remain 
where  they  are  placed,  and  a grave  responsibility 
attaches  to  those  who  place  them  in  dangerous 
situations  ; whereas,  if  people  voluntarily  choose 
unhealthy  houses,  and  negleot  sanitary  precau- 
tions, they  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  the 
natural  results  of  disease  and  death  follow. 
With  the  natives  we  have  much  more  sympathy 
than  with  the  Europeans.  They  are  to  the 
manner  born,  and  are  unolean,  because 
they  have  forgotten  how  to  be  clean,  and 
because  their  ancestors  were  bo  before  them  ; 
just  as  the  mill-workers  of  Lancashire  refused 
to  wash  their  feet  because  their  forefathers  had 
never  done  so.  They  inherited  filth,  and  they 
propagate  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  among  them 
that  the  real  work  of  reform  must  begin  ; and 
it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  the  Hindoo  proves  an  apt  and  submis- 
sive pupil.  Where  the  sanitary  officer  is  at  all 
energetic,  and  the  collector  in  the  least  degree 
popular,  marvellous  efforts  are  made  to  please 
them,  and  persuasion  is  made  to  go  much  farther 
than  punishment.  Aire  .dy  many  villages  are  so 
transformed  that  “ the  oldest  resident  ” would 
not  recognise  them  ; yet  a little  spade  labour 
and  not  much  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  local 
head  man  have  sufficed  to  bring  about  the  change, 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  “ Sahib  ” is 
beloved,  he  can  procure  comparative  cleanliness 
in  the  homes  of  the  ryots,  and  can  induce  them 
to  keep  their  Btreets  clean,  to  refrain  from 
polluting  the  wells,  and  to  remove  their  cattle  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  he  can  also 
induce  them  at  odd  times  to  fill  up  old  sink-holeB 
as  well  as  to  refrain  from  constructing  new 
ones.  Public  buildings  Bbould  be  at  once 
attended  to,  whatever  the  cost ; and  as  for  the 
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towns,  the  more  obvious  measures  required, 
apart  from  permanent  sanitary  works  (which 
are  imperatively  demanded,  and  ought  to  be 
begun  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  procured),  appear 
to  be  rigid  attention  to  house  conservance  and 
surface  cleansing  and  draining,  with  improved 
water  supply,  tree-planting,  and  the  like.  There 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  many  disease-causes  iu 
the  larger  groups  of  population  can  be  effectually 
dealt  with  by  such  measures  until  the  towns  are 
brought  under  organised  municipal  institutions 
and  systematic  sanitary  control. 


STUDENTS’  DRAWINGS  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

Last  Saturday  the  paintings  and  other  de- 
signs made  in  competition  for  the  various  prizes 
and  medals  offered  to  students  by  the  Academy 
were  open  to  public  inspection  in  Burlington 
House.  The  subject  for  oil  painting  was  a very 
good  'and  suggestive  cme, — Elijah  denouncing 
Ahab  and  Jezebel  when  meeting  them  in  the 
vineyard  they  had  obtained  by  such  foul  means. 
We  should  hardly  say  that  any  of  the  students 
had  exhibited  much  force  or  originality  of  idea 
in  their  treatment  of  the  subject ; the  one  that 
struck  us  as  most  direct  and  forcible  was  one 
“honourably  mentioned”  (the  students’  names 
were  not  appended  to  the  works),  a very  hard 
picture  in  a style  of  oolour  and  execution  re- 
calling a little  some  of  the  early  pictures  of  the 
pre-Ruffaellite  movement,  but  in  which  the 
figure  of  Jezebel  seemed  more  characteristic  and 
energetic  than  anything  else  among  this  set  of 
designs.  Nevertheless,  we  quite  concurred,  cn 
general  grounds,  in  the  award  of  the  gold  medal 
to  a work  which,  though  not  presenting  anything 
very  striking  in  conception,  was  certainly  the 
most  able  and  best-balanced  composition  of  the 
set.  It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  best  designs 
took  a realistic  view  of  the  prophet,  representing 
him  as  an  ordinary  roughly-olad  gaunt  man, 
dignified  and  impressive  only  by  virtue  of  the 
earnestness  or  vehemence  of  his  manner ; the  old 
idealised  “ Bible-pioture  ” type  of  prophet,  with 
flowing  robes  and  a long  beard,  being  adhered  to 
only  in  the  designs  of  inferior  general  power  and 
execution, — an  indication  of  the  tendencies  of 
“the  coming  race”  of  painters. 

The  principal  sculpture  subject,  a “ warrior 
bearing  a wounded  youth  from  the  battle- 
field,” was  illustrated  by  a set  of  models  of 
very  high  average  in  execution,  and  several 
of  which  showed  an  evident  thoroughness 
of  thought  and  study  as  to  the  technical 
as  well  as  the  artistic  conception.  It  was 
evident  from  one  or  two  of  the  groups  that 
the  mechanical  problem  of  the  result,  in  action 
and  attitude,  ^of  the  weight  of  ono  figure  upon 
the  other  carrying  it,  and  the  practicable  method 
of  supporting  the  figure  that  had  to  be  carried, 
had  been  carefully  thought  out  by  their  authors  ; 
and  there  was  muoh  to  admire  in  the  expression 
and  feeling  of  more  than  one  of  the  groups.  Here 
again  we  believe  there  would  be  no  question  as 
to  the  right  award  of  the  medal. 

On  this  latter  point  we  hardly  felt  so  sure  in 
regard  to  the  landscapes,  the  subject  for  which 
was  the  line  “Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the 
morn”  (a  very  nice  suggestive  subject  again), 
where  we  half  thought  the  first  and  second  de- 
signs might  have  changed  places.  The  landsoape 
in  the  poBt  of  honour,  however,  was  perhaps  the 
one  which  showed  most  of  an  attempt  actually  to 
realise  the  facts  of  nature  under  the  circumstances 
prescribed,  rather  than  to  make  an  imaginative 
striking  effect ; and  this  is  perhaps  what  study 
(as  such)  should  chiefly  aim  at. 

The  architectural  drawings  comprised  designs 
for  a nobleman’s  town-house,  and  a museum  for 
a provincial  town  ; these  scarcely  arrived  at  any- 
thing very  original,  though  showing  a high 
standard  of  drawing,  and  a commendable  atten- 
tion to  plan.  The  award  of  the  gold  medal  can- 
not be  considered  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as 
the  successful  competitor  has  disregarded  the 
published  conditions.  These  require  that  the 
plans  should  be  drawn  to  the  Eoaleof  g of  an  inch 
to  afoot ; whereas  the  Boale  of  the  plans  of  the 
rewarded  set  is  but  Moreover,  the  eleva- 
tions can  soarcely  be  considered  in  outline  only, 
as  prescribed  by  the  conditions.  The  author  of 
the  Bet  marked  “Thus”  has  probably  himself 
partly  to  blame  for  missing  a reward.  His  design 
for  a nobleman’s  mansion  shows  unquestionably 
more  talent  than  the  selected  set ; bat  bis  sec- 
tions are  unflnished,  and  bis  perspective  view 
represents  the  baok  instead  of  the  front  of  the 
house,  which  leaves  his  design  at  a disadvantage, 


at  any  rate  to  unprofessional  eyes.  The  medal 
Bet  of  drawings  from  existing  buildings  showed  a 
very  careful  and  conscientious  illustration  of  the 
front  aud  details  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand.* 

The  followingis  a list  of  the  awards  : — 

Gold  Medals,  with  60 l.  Scholarships  and  books:— His- 
torical Puinting,  Allah  and  Jezebel  confronted  by  Elijah  in 
the  vineyard  of  .Naboth,  Frank  Dicksee  ; Composition  iu 
Sculpture,  a warrior  beariug  a wounded  youth  from  the 
battle,  William  Thornyeroft ; Design  iu  Architecture,  a 
nobleman’s  town  house,  W.  Frame. 

Gold  Medal.  — Landscape  painting  (Turner  Medal), 
" Under  the  opening  Eyelids  of  tho  Morn,”  James  II. 
Davis;  travelling  studentship  iu  architecture,  Bernard 
Smith. 

Si' ver  Medal—  Painting  from  the  life,  Alfred  Phillips; 
copy  executed  in  the  School  of  Painting,  John  Dickinson  : 
drawing  from  the  life,  1st  medal,  Herbert  A.  Bone  : 
drawing  from  the  life,  2nd  medal,  Frank  Dadd ; model 
from  the  life,  2nd  mcdnl,  Alfred  Gilbert;  drawing  from 
the  antique,  1st  medal,  Miss  Kate  May;  drawing  from  the 
antique,  2nd  medal,  Henry  H.  Da  Thaugue ; model  from 
the  antique,  2nd  medal,  William  H.  Tyler;  perspective 
aud  sciography,  Henry  Branch  ; premium  of  102.  for  the 
best  drawing  executed  in  the  Life  School,  James  Christie. 

Silver  Medals. — Architectural  drawings,  1st  medal, 
Thomas  Edwurd  Price  ; architectural  drawing,  2nd  medal, 
F.  E.  Bales. 

The  following  extra  rewards  were  given: — Paintiog, 
historical,  2nd  scholarship,  John  Charles  Dollraan  : paint- 
ing. historical,  honourable  mention,  Thomas  Mat.  Rooke  ; 
sculpturo  composition,  2nd  scholarship,  William  J.  S. 
Webber;  architectural  desigo,  honourable  mention, 
George  Lewis  Lnker ; Turner  medal,  silver,  Edward 
Henry  Bearne ; Turner,  honourable  mention,  Richard 
Ellis  Wilkinson ; 'painting,  life,  honourable  mention, 
William  R.  Symons ; drawings  from  antique,  honourable 
mention,  James  Christie. 

Tho  public  having  been  informed  by  para- 
graphs in  the  newspapers  that  admission  could  be 
had  by  presentation  of  address-card,  the  rooms 
were  well  filled  during  the  day. 


SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Having  felt  compelled  frequently  to  speak  in 
derogatory  terms  of  the  recent  exhibitions  in 
Suffolk-street,  it  ia  pleasant  to  be  able  to  note  a 
decidedly  better  average  of  work  in  the  present 
collection  than  we  have  seen  for  some  little  time. 
One  or  two  of  the  most  important  works  by 
members  whdpossess  real  ability,  we  confess,  seem 
a little  doubtful.  We  cannot  accept  Mr.  Donald- 
son’s large  picture,  “The  Eve  of  the  Battle” 
(111),  as  presenting  a result  worth  the  care  appa- 
rently bestowed  on  it ; bis  peculiar  and  real, 
though  rather  bizem'e  genius  in  water-colour,  is 
shown  in  the  prismatic-looking  drawing,  “ Indian 
Jugglers”  (599);  and  we  like  very  much  his 
small  oil-picture,  “Oxford”  (437).  Mr.  Wyllie, 
whose  small  sea-studies  were  generally  among 
the  beat  points  of  the  gallery,  has  a large 
and  very  ambitious  sea-picture,  under  the  name 
of  “ Chinese  Clippers,”  one  of  which  makes  her 
way  in  the  middle  distance  across  a seething 
mass  of  water,  the  foremost  wave  of  which  is 
driven  in  a great  heap  across  the  picture.  It  is 
a very  bold  conception  in  regard  to  design, 
colour,  and  light,  but  seems  to  fail  in. giving  the 
surface  and  reflected  light  of  water;  still,  it 
should  be  looked  at.  MisB  M.  Backhouse  sends  a 
really  pretty  thing  in  “Consider  the  Lilies” 
(18S),  a young,  dark-haired  little  girl,  life-size, 
seated,  in  a nearly  white  dress,  with  a red  ribbon 
iu  her  hair,  aud  a ooral  necklace,  and  bolding  a 
lily ; the  execution  is  very  broad  and  full,  and 
the  sentiment  charming.  In  the  same  room  Mr. 
Wyllie  has  a clever  study  of  sand-hills  and  sky, 
and  two  children  enjoying  “ Tho  Golden  Age  ” 
(288),  and  Miss  Montalba,  a good  little  work,  a 
“ Fidjee  Island  Canoe”  (216).  There  are  no 
large  Cgure-snbjects  worth  mentioning  ; one  or 
two  little  works,  such  as  “The  Temptation” 
(21)  of  a chubby  child  by  a plate  of  fruit,  by 
Mr.  0.  Bauorle,  and  Mr.  Soden’s  interior,  show- 
ing the  man  who  is  “ Down  on  bis  Lnck  ” (22), 
have  both  humour  and  good  execution.  A 
variety  of  small  landscape  and  idyllic  subjects 
are  worth  notice,  among  which,  Mr.  Aumonier’s 
“Returning  from  Work”  (66),  aud  “Lengthen- 
ing Shadows”  (‘151),  the  Litter  an  original  study 
of  a corn-field  towards  an  August  evening,  are 
admirable.  Mr.  Parton’s  “ Th9  Llugwy  ” (6), 
though  hard,  has  something  in  it.  Mr.  C. 
Bromley’s  “End  of  the  Weir”  is  a well-meant 
eoho  of  the  feeling  of  Corot;  several  small 
landscapes,  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Grace,  are  all 
good  ; Mr.  Ludovici’s  sketches  of  social 
scenes,  though  not  very  refined  in  style,  are 
spirited;  “A  Wasp!”  (207),  for  inetance  ; Mr. 
A.  Goodwin’s “ Alpine  Border-land”  (71)  is  fine; 
Mr.  Haynes  King  has  a very  nice  study  of  in- 
terior detail  and  a pretty  peasant  girl,  under  the 


* Since  writing  the  above  we  have  beard  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  will  be  recon- 
sidered by  the  Council.  It  certainly  should  be  eo. 


title  “ When  Pensive  I thought  of  my  Love  ” 
(76) ; Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss  a fine  study  of  the 
often-painted  interior  of  Milan  Cathedral  (94)  ; 
M.  Girardot  ia  ploasant  and  characteristic  in  his 
two  pictures  of  child  musicians,  especially  “ Am 
I Sharp  enough  ?”  (325)  ; and  among  others 
may  be  mentioned  “ Durham,”  by  H.  Dawson 
(43)  ; “The  Truants,”  by  T.  Charles  (5L)  ; “ Sea 
Banks,  a Sketch,”  and  a very  good  one,  by  C. 
Green  (104) ; “The  City  Walls  of  Chester,”  by 
T.  W.  B.  Knight  (158),  a large  work  very  freely 
painted,  but  perhaps  somewhat  too  sketchy  for 
the  scale,  and  which  does  not  recall  the  local 
character  of  Chester  to  us  ; and  “ Evening,”  by 
F.  Dadd.  A single  work  by  Meyerheim,  “In 
the  Castle  Grounds”  (171),  a field  of  rank 
weeds  bordered  by  a belt  of  dark  plantation, 
awakens  recollections  of  exhibitions  of  a very 
diflerentcalibre.  However,  we  are  only  too  glad 
to  see  a somewhat  higher  tone  pervading  the 
Suffolk-street  collection,  and  sincerely  hope  it  is 
a sign  of  better  things  beyond. 

There  are  some  good  things  in  the  water- 
colour room,  which  we  have  not  space  to  parti- 
cularise, but  may  just  mention,  from  its  pecu- 
liarity, Mr.  H.  Bright’s  study  of  a number  of 
starved-looking  sparrows  clinging  together  on 
the  branohes  of  a tree  in  winter,  looking 
querulously  at  a robin  cheerfully  chirping  to 
them,  under  the  title  of  the  “ Favourite  of  th© 
Season  ” (544)  : as  a study  of  birds  it  is  curious 
and  clever. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  VENETIAN  GLASS- 

INDUSTRY. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  matters  brought 
to  our  notice  by  the  voluminous  reports  on  th© 
late  Vienna  Exhibition,  one  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive is  an  account,  by  Herr  Jacob  Falko,  on  the 
revived  manufacture  Of  Venetian  glass.  Venice, 
as  we  know,  was  the  great  site  of  the  glass 
manufactories  of  the  dark  and  middle  ages, 
glass  being  made  there  from  tho  foundation  of 
the  city  in  the  seventh  century.'  From  that 
time  its  manufacture  continually  improved,  and 
in  1291  the  numerous  establishments  were  re- 
moved to  tho  island  of  Morano,  where  a guild 
was  formed,  and  the  secret  kept  with  the  greatest 
jealousy.  Venetian  glass  enjoyed  for  a long 
time  a monopoly ; in  more  moderu  times,  how- 
ever, it  was  superseded  by  English  and  Bohemian 
manufactures ; but  a few  years  since  a fresh 
impulse  was  given  to  its  manufacture,  and  the  old 
Muraneso  furnaces  were,  so  to  say,  lighted 
again.  During  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  its  revival,  Veneiiau  glass  has  not  only 
again  become  an  objeot  of  art,  rivalling  the  old 
productions,  but  its  manufacture  has  assumed  an 
importance  enabling  it  once  more  to  enter  the 
competition  with  other  industries  as  an  especial 
and  independent  product.  Large  quantities  are 
now  annually  imported  to  England,  and  thence 
transshipped  to  her  colonies,  and  other  partB  of 
Africa  and  Asia. 

The  first  efforts  made  in  Venice  of  reviving 
the  old  art  of  glass-making,  and  of  restoring  to 
the  city  a flourishing  branch  of  industry,  date 
from  the  year  1859.  In  that  year,  Dr.  Salviati, 
whom  we  were  the  first  to  introduce  in  England, 
was  enabled  to  interest  sufficient  capital  for  be- 
ginning the  undertaking.  Ho  called  in  the 
assistance  of  a olover  glassmaker,  Lorenzo  Radi, 
and  the  two,  after  considerable  labriur,  succeeded 
in  regaining  the  former  methods  of  manufacture 
one  after  another.  Their  united  efforts  having 
thus  been  successful,  a new  and  flourishing  glass 
industry  soon  sprang  up  at  Mnrano  ; all  the  old 
technical  productions  and  forms,  even  the  most 
intricate,  are  again  put  before  us  as  new  products ; 
they  find  favour,  and  are  readily  bought,  and  an 
army  of  skilled  workmen  find  remunerative 
employment. 

The  large  manufactory  of  Dr.  Salviati  has  in 
the  meantime  been  transferred  to  a (principally 
English)  company,  but  it  remains  under  the 
management  of  its  founder.  We  may  expect, 
therefore,  that,  while  he  is  at  its  head,  it  will 
neither  retreat  from  its  present  standpoint  of 
excellence  nor  surrender  its  artistic  aims. 

This  method  rests,  as  should  be  the  case  with 
all  matters  connected  with  art  industry,  upon 
the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  excellence  of 
the  process  pursued.  Venetian  artistic  glass 
shows  unmistakable  traces  of  its  Oriental  origin, 
and  is  principally  blown.  Its  forms,  which,  at 
its  first  introduction,  were  soon  copied  by  other 
countries,  are  given  by  the  hand  of  the  skilled 
■workman  to  tho  material,  softened  and  swelled 
by  heat,  and  are  permanent,  i.  e.  they  are  not 
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subsequently  changed,  refined,  or  moulded  by 
means  of  the  usual  instrument,  the  wheel. 
Venetian  artistic  glass  being  purely  hand-made, 
and  as  such,  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  the 
machine  and  mould  is  dispensed  with,  to  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merit,  has  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  art-product,  which,  in  the  case  of 
English  and  Bohemian  glass,  is  true  only  of  the 
better  descriptions  of  goods.  Venetian  glass 
consequently  depends  entirely  upon  the  intel- 
ligence, the  appreciation  of  form,  the  taste,  of 
the  workman,  all  which  requirements  are  entirely 
dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  pattern-made 
articles. 

Production  carried  on  under  suoh  conditions, 
where  the  hand  plays  the  principal  part,  has  one 
defect ; at  least,  it  is  considered  so  by  a great 
many  connoisseurs.  While  in  the  case  of 
Bohemian  or  English  glass  the  several  pieces  be- 
longing to  a set  are  exact  counterparts  of  each 
other,  the  products  of  Murano  always  differ  in 
some  little  detail.  Many  larger  and  more  artistic 
objects  show  irregularities  totally  absent  in  the 
cut  crystal  glass.  It  may  therefore  truly  be  said 
that  in  this  respect  the  former  descriptions  of 
objects  are  seldom  perfeot ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  these  small  defects  which  stamp  them 
as  the  work  of  a practised  hand,  as  compared 
with  the  products  of  the  machine  or  mould,  and 
which  impart  to  them  greater  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  art  collector. 

This,  though  it  is  the  most  essential,  doos  not 
constitute  the  sole  defect  of  Venetian  glass. 
The  workman,  once  an  artist,  in  trying  to  im- 
prove his  handiwork,  oversteps  the  limits  of  his 
province ; he  is  tempted  to  force  his  cleverness 
as  well  as  his  material  to  productions  which  in 
so  far  exceed  the  measure  of  what  may  be  per- 
mitted in  art  as  to  make  them  appeal’  rather 
artificial  work  than  works  of  art.  This  shows 
itself  in  two  ways. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  'artist,  attracted  by  the 
tenacity  as  well  as  by  the  pliability  of  his  ma- 
terial,  is  induced  to  give  to  the  articles  extremely 
complicated  forms,  and  to  adorn  them  with  all 
kinds  of  decorations,  which  no  doubt  shows  his 
cleverness,  but  in  no  wise  always  increases  the 
beauty  of  his  productions  ; on  the  contrary,  it 
tends  to  give  his  work  an  extremely  delicate 
and  fragile  appearance.  It  is  through  this  ex- 
aggeration that  a fanciful,  often  bizarre,  character 
is  imparted  to  Venetian  glass  which  need  not  at 
all  be  connected  with  it. 

The  other  drawback  consists  in  the  addition  of 
colour,  completely  excluded  in  the  case  of  the 
best  productions  of  the  English  and  Bohemian 
crystal  glass  industry.  The  coloured  glass  of 
the  old  Venetian  glass-makers  was  first  made  in 
1436,  and  continued  to  be  manufactured  until 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  that 
century,  lace  patterns  and  mirrors,  as  well  as 
plain  glass,  gilt  and  enamelled,  were  intro- 
duced. We  next  hear  of  crackled  and  reticu- 
lated glass,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
variegated  or  marbled  glass  made  its  appear- 
ance. Millefioii  glass  is  said  to  have  been  made 
from  the  rise  of  the  Venetian  manufacture,  and 
to  have  descended  from  the  Homans.  In  the 
modern  application  of  colour,  the  old  patterns 
principally  are  imitated,  in  a most  varied,  but 
generally  very  artistic  manner ; as  a rule,  how- 
ever, the  material  is  coloured  before  being 
wrought  into  the  required  forms,  the  tint  being 
given  either  to  the  body  of  the  artiole  or  to  the  parts 
added  as  decorations.  Painting  proper,  especially 
of  figures,  such  as  French  taste  has  transferred 
from  porcelain  to  glass  rendered  opaque 
(the  so-called  porcelain  glass),  especially 
alabaster  glass,  is  entirely  absent  in  the  real 
Venetian  article,  isolated  examples  and  experi- 
moots  forming  the  exception.  Venetian  glass 
objects,  besides  being  coloured  in  their  mass, 
which  causes  them  to  produce  a play  of  colours 
on  light  falling  through  them, — which  is  e9pe- 
cially  the  case  with  dark  shades  of  red,  blue, 
and  green,  but  more  so  with  opal  glass,  refi  act- 
ing the  rainbow  colours,  according  to  the  light,  in 
a moat  varied  form— have  glass  of  another  tint  let 


If  modern  Venetian  glass  is  to  maintain  its 
position  in  England,  greater  care  and  taste  must 
be  shown  in  the  general  design. 


PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  INSTITUTE. 

At  a special  meeting,  previous  to  the  general 
meeting  of  last  Monday,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
Institute,  financially  and  otherwise,  with  a view 
to  increasing  its  efficiency  and  extending  its 
influence  as  the  representative  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, was  read,  as  well  as  a subsidiary  state- 
ment by  one  member  of  the  committee  of  his 
reason 8 for  dissenting  from  the  report  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  further  consideration  of  the  report 
was  adjourned  to  another  special  meeting  at  an 
early  date. 

The  proceedings  being,  pro  formA,  private,  we 
are  notj  at  liberty,  of  course,  to  comment  in 
detail  on  the  proposals  of  the  committee  ; we 
may  just  say  that  their  report,  while  very  ably 
drawn  up,  and  showing  that  much  consideration 
had  been  given  to  the  subject,  contemplated 
changes,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  more  im- 
portant in  their  resnlts  than  those  who  suggest 
them  have  quite  realised  ; and  without  adopting 
what  we  hear  of  as  the  very  pronounced  opposition 
of  the  dissentient  member  referred  to,  we  cannot 
but  suggest  every  caution  in  making  such  exten- 
sive alterations  in  the  rules  and  conduot  of  tlio 
society  as  some  suggestions  of  the  committee 
would  involve. 

The  report  will,  of  course,  be  circulated  among 
members,  and  we  recommend  all  those  of  them 
who  are  interested  in  the  present  and  future 
position  of  the  Institute  to  attend  the  next 
special  meeting,  and  insure  the  full  consideration 
of  the  subject  from  every  point  of  view  before 
any  step  is  taken  which  cannot  be  recalled. 
Some  of  the  proposed  changes,  we  believe,  would 
be  beneficial  to  tbo  Institute — all  may  be  so  ; 
but  nothing  should  be  done  in  a burry. 


DESIGNS  FOR  GOLDSMITHS’  WORK  AT 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  designs  sent  in  competition  for  the  annual 
prizes  offered  by  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  aro 
now  on  view  in  the  Architectural  Museum  iu 
Tufton. street.  The  prize  of  501.  has  beon 

awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Watkins  for  a design  for  a 
large  silver  centre-pieoe,  on  a very  ambitious 
soale,  and  almost  architectural  in  its  general 
arrangement.  Upon  an  oblong  base  a large  cup 
stands  as  the  centre  object,  surrounded  by  four 
smaller  cups  of  somewhat  similar  character  at 
the  angles,  and  two  tazzas  occupy  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  longer  sides.  The  centre  vase  is 
dedicated  to  Homer,  the  four  angle  ones  to 
Dante,  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Shakepeare,  and  the 
tazzas  to  Ovid  and  Milton  (an  odd  combination)  ; 
each  vase  being  deoorated  with  bas  reliefs  on 
the  bowl,  representing  Beenes  from  the  works  of 
each  poet  respectively ; and  the  tazzas  similarly 
decorated  on  the  upper  surface.  There  is  a 
definite  idea  thus  carried  throughout,  which  is 
always  desirable  ; the  general  design  is  very 
good  in  effect,  and  the  outlines  and  forms 
satisfactory,— the  detail  perhaps  rather  less  so ; 
but  the  whole  design  is  of  considerable  merit, 
and  the  drawing  exceedingly  good.  The  separate 
vases,  &c.,  are  all  drawn  out  full  size.  . The  251. 
prize  for  an  article  not  exceeding  30  oz.  in  weight 
has  been  awarded  for  a design  for  a gold  and 
cloissonn6  enamel  casket,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw; 
this  is  an  article  [irreproachable  as  far  as  good 
taste  goes,  and  in  which  the  general  effect  is 
rrood  as  to  colour  combination,  and  the  detail  of 
the  inlay  is  elegant;  there  is  hardly  anything 
that  can  be  called  fancy  or  originality  in  it,  how- 
ever. This  quality,  nevertheless,  is  just  what  we 
want  in  goldsmith’s  work— just  what  the  nature 
of  the  art  and  the  material,  and  tho  class  of 
objects  it  is  commonly  applied  to,  give  suitable 
J .i  r - mu ......  +.n  r.nn  much 


notice ; the  designer’s  name  is  not  given.  A Greek 
jewel  casket  by  “Daedalus”  shows  very  good 
and  characteristic  detail  in  the  upper  portion,  and 
a well-designed  and  spirited  figure  subject  re- 
presenting the  marriage  procession  ; the  feet  spoil 
it,  and  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest.  The  Eame 
author’s  sheet  of  designs  for  domestic  service 
plate  is  very  meritorious,  though  we  think  tho  re- 
action from  weak  flowing  curves  to  straight  lines 
and  circles  in  this  kind  of  design  has  been  carried 
rather  too  far.  We  may  compare  with  this  Mr. 
Hewitt’s  casket  to  be  executed  in  silver,  with 
majolica  painted  figures  introduced;  the  general 
design  of  this  is  good  and  original ; the 
angle  figures  should  have  something  more 
to  support  than  the  mere  thin  edge  of 
the  lid ; the  feet,  whioh  are  satyrs’  faces, 
flat,  and  looking  upwards,  are  original,  and 
show  that  kind  of  fancifulness  which  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  art.  In  this  respect  Mr.  A.  Smith’s 
oasket  with  the  white  griffins  at  the  angles, 
though  a little  too  odd,  shows  spirit  and  origin- 
ality. Mr.  Randall  sends  a very  large  and  quite 
over-done  and  over-pretentious  design  for  the 
furniture  of  a writing-table;  it  is  spoilt  and 
vulgarised  by  tho  attempt  to  do  too  much  with 
every  part,  and  to  cramjfignres  and  ornament  on 
every h were ; but  it  deserves  recognition  for  its 
ambition,  and  for  the  capital  free  drawing  and 
tinting.  There  are  several  good  designs  for  cups 
and  vases ; one  for  a vase  in  the  Cellini  style,  by 
Mr.  Christie,  which  is  a good  reproduction  of  the 
style,  and  very  well  shown  in  a careful  coloured 
drawing;  and  a design  for  a “ bachelor’s  tea-set,” 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  though  one  does  not  see  the 
special  bachelorhood  of  it,  is  good.  The  drawings 
are  worth  a visit,  and,  as  wo  have  said,  show  a 
decided  improvement  upon  those  last  exhibited. 


interim  clear  mass  by  the  smelting  process,  either  I opportunity  for.  There  seems  to  be  too  much 
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in  design.  Mr.  Shaw’s  casket  would  be  classed 
as  a very  neat  article  in  the  goldsmith  s shop- 


and  cross  each  other,  forming  what  is  termed 
reticulated  or  filigree  glass,  or  in  flowers  and 
other  simple  figures  (tnillefiori  glass).  Thirdly, 
wings,  buttons,  rosettes,  or  other  flowers  of  trans- 
parent or  opaque  glass,  mostly  according  to 
nature,  aro  put  on,  although  the  material  is  very 
little  adapted  to  this  treatment — tho  latter 
being  a description  of  decoration  which  made  its 
first  appearance  at  the  time  of  the  decadence 
of  tho  former  period  of  the  Muranese  glass 
industry. 


window;  but  it  would  hardly  attract  any  one 
1 jokmg  for  artistic  character  or  novelty. 

The  collection  of  designs  generally,  however, 
is  much  better  in  regard  to  good  taste  and 
artistio  quality  than  that  of  last  year.  Among 
the  other  designs  a good  one,  very  well  drawn 
and  coloured,  for  a challenge  cup  for  musical  con- 
tests, c,old  and  silver  with  enamel  figures,  claims 


SUBURBAN  BUILDINGS  : HACKNEY. 

In  our  article  under  the  above  beading,  on  the 
20th  ult.,  wo  gave  a circumstantial  account  of 
the  construction  and  materials  of  certain  dwell- 
ings in  the  borough  of  Haokney,  and  we 
incidentally  alluded  to  the  character  of  the  new 
sewer  constructed  through  tho  Marsh  lands  or 
borders.  Our  statements  respecting  the  buildings 
are  not  disputed,  but  the  chief  surveyor  of  the 
district,  by  a letter  which  we  published,  en- 
deavours to  give  a more  favourable  character  to 
the  new  sewer  than  it  deserves,  on  the  soore  of 
construction,  materials,  and  effectiveness.  He 
doubts  that  the  honse-drains  are  as  bad  as  we 
described  them,  but  that  is  all,  bis  answer  being 
specially  confined  to  the  question  of  the  new 
sewer.  If  we  minutely  described  what  we  saw 
and  examined,  blame  must  rest  somewhere  either 
on  the  contractors  or  upon  the  surveyor,  and  that 
has  not  been  our  purpose,  our  sole  aim  being  a 
sanitary  one.  We  stated  incidentally  that  “ the 
great  defect  of  the  new  sewer,  which  has  cost 
several  thousands,  is  that  its  fall  is  insufficient, 
and  in  time3  of  flood  the  houseB  in  the  low-lying 
districts  in  the  vicinity  are  in  danger  of  being 
inundated.  The  workmanship  of  the  sewer  is 
on  a par  with  other  parish  contracts ; it  alter- 
nates bad  and  good  in  formation  and  materials. 
We  more  particularly  allude  to  the  last  and 
largest  executed  portion,  whioh  runs  through  a 
very  soft  and  yielding  bottomland  which  needed  a 
uniform  adherence  to  the  same  materials  and  finish, 
and  not  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  bricks,  and 
an  absence  of  a backing  of  concrete  in  places.” 
We  added,  that  if  the  specifications  were 
followed,  the  contractor  had  nothing  to  answer 
for.  The  chief  surveyor  to  the  Haokney  Board 
says  the  last  and  longest  portion  of  the  work 
has  not  been  constructed  on  a very  soft  bottom, 
but  in  a good,  Bolid,  natural  bed  of  gravel,  and 
that  “ the  invert  and  side  walls  of  the  sewer, 
throughout  its  entire  length,  have  been  con- 
structed on  a solid  bed  of  Portland  cement,  1 ft. 
in  depth  at  tho  bottom,  and  6 in.  backing  to  the 
side  walls ; also,  that  the  whole  of  the  arch 
from  Hackney-wick  to  Homerton-road  has  been 
covered  with  concrete,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  the 
smaller  sewer  where  it  passes  through  a market 
garden ; but  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
cover  the  arch  in  the  same  manner  in  other 
parts  of  the  line  because  of  its  greater  depth  in 
the  ground  and  narrower  span.”  If  we  are  to 
be  credited  with  the  possession  of  our  eyesight 
and  our  senses,  we  certainly  saw  and  understood 
what  we  described.  To  begin  with  the  beginning, 
the  short  and  first-completed  length  of  sewer 
constructed  at  Hackney-wick,  and  passmg  the 
entire  leDgth  of  Wallace  and  Windsor  roads, 
passes  through  a veiy  soft  and  bad  bottom 
indeed,  mostly  jnade-up  “shoot”  land,  and 
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hero  the  crown  of  the  now  sewer,  when  the 
arch  was  turned,  was  on  a level  with  the 
roadway.  After  the  completion  of  the  first 
leDgtb,  the  surface  of  the  roadway  above  the 
sewer  arch  was  raised.  So  high,  indeed,  does 
the  sewer  rise  here,  that  the  water  level  in  it,  in 
times  of  flood,  must  be  higher  than  the  base- 
ment floors  of  the  houses  along  Wallace  and 
Windsor  roads.  The  houses  in  these  streets,  and 
the  streets  running  parallel  at  the  back,  have  no 
proper  house-drainage,  notwithstanding  the  new 
sewer,  but  it  is  fair  to  add  they  were  built 
previously  to  the  new  sewer  being  made.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  humanity  for  the  authorities 
to  pull  down  the  whole  of  these  houses,  for  their 
present  condition  is  deplorable,  and  they  are 
living  sepulchres  to  the  poor  ocoupiers.  Their 
foundations  are  veritably  water-logged,  or,  in  a 
manner,  swimming  in  water,  and  their  walls,  up 
to  4 ft.  high,  are  oozing  with  chronic  dampness 
and  rankness.  The  new  sewer  here  can  afford 
no  relief  in  draining  the  foundations  of  these 
houses.  The  state  of  the  Btreets  here  is  so  bad 
that  even  the  surface-drainage  is  not  carried  off, 
but  flows  betimes  in  upon  the  hall  floors  of  these 
houses.  Some  of  the  inmates,  to  protect  them- 
selves from  injury  from  the  surface-water  that 
flows  in  from  the  footway  and  streets,  have 
raised  their  thresholds  some  inches  higher  than 
they  were  originally.  Wo  may  also  add  that 
there  are  other  streets  besides  those  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  new  sewer,  in  a wretched  stat?, 
with  6ludge  and  filth,  neither  paved  nor  macadam- 
ised. We  saw  a fair  bed  of  concrete  and 
backing,  fair  materials  and  workmanship,  in  this 
first  finished  portion  of  the  new  sewer,  which  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  seen  carried  out 
uniformly  throughout  the  length  of  the  second 
and  longest  portion  commenced  some  months 
later. 

The  second  portion  of  the  new  sewer  runs 
through  fields  or  marsh-meadow  land,  and  from 
Hackney  Wick-road  to  Homerton-road  a by-road 
runs  on  one  side.  The  brickwork  of  the  arch 
rises  here  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the 
meadow  or  marsh  land,  and  since  its  completion 
the  by-road  that  runs  along  parallel  on  the 
inside  has  been  raised  to  a level  with  the  top- 
dressing  that  covers  the  orowa  of  the  arch.  No 
solid  bed  of  gravel  was  reached  here,  for  the  bed 
of  the  sewer  is  but  a very  small  depth  under  the 
surface  of  the  soft  marsh  soil. 

We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  pursue  the 
subject  further.  We  have  awakened  attention, 
aDd  that  will  suffice. 


MUSEUMS  AND  PICTURE  GALLERIES 
ON  SUNDAYS. 

On  the  occasion  of  delivering  the  prizes  to  the 
students  of  the  Liverpool  Institute  School  on  the 
8th  inst., 

Sir  Henry  Cole  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
address, — I now  approach  a subject  on  which 
bitter  differences  of  opinion  prevail,  but  I hope 
shall  not  give  offence  in  stating  my  own  views — 
I mean  the  use  of  Sunday.  I will  not  enter  on 
the  religious  differences  involved  in  Sundays  and 
Sabbaths,  or  the  customs  which  history  has  made 
known  to  us.  I will  only  attempt  truthfully  to 
relate  what  comes  under  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience, especially  in  London  and  our  great 
towns,  of  the  ways  in  which  my  countrymen  pass 
Sunday — dividing  them  into  the  few’  rich,  the 
numerous  middle  classes,  and  the  overpowering 
millions  of  poor  classes.  I hate  this  imperfect 
nomenclature  of  classes,  and  use  it  only  as  expres- 
sions commonly  understood.  A rich  man  with 
10,0001.  a year  may  be  a poor  man  and  have  no 
money  at  his  banker’s ; and  a poor  labouring  man, 
with  his  20s.  a week,  may  be  a rich  man  with 
money  in  the  savings-bank.  The  rich,  relieved  of 
their  weekly  work,  go  to  church  (often  in  their 
carriages)  in  the  morning,  and  send  their  wives 
and  daughters  in  the  afternoon  or  evening.  They 
frequent  their  clabs,  read  the  Saturday  Review  or 
Economist,  admire  and  examine  the  pictures  they 
possess  in  their  gilded  homes.  They  go  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  middle  classes  also  go  to 
church  or  chapel,  have  agood  dinner  on  Sundays 
with  a cosy  nap  afterwards,  take  a walk  if  it  be 
fine,  and  Bpend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  looking  at 
the  pictures  in  the  illustrated  newspapers.  Both 
classes  give  their  servants  a holiday  to  go  to 
church  or  chapel,  if  they  are  so  minded,  or  to 
walk  with  a cousin.  I regret  to  say  that  all  I 
can  see  and  learn  proves  to  me  that  the  millions 
of  the  poor  classes  do  not  go  to  church  or  chapel. 
They  spend  the  forenoon  in  their  only  one  room 
if  they  live  in  towns,  and  generally  in  bed.  They , 


read  a penny  newspaper,  which,  as  a parish 
missionary  told  me,  is  “ Church,  chapel,  and 
Bible  to  them,”  and  they  pass  the  evening  in 
the  public.house.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  our- 
selves. The  millions  of  this  country  have  ceased 
to  bo  attracted  by  our  Protestant  churches  and 
chapels,  and  the  law  cannot  compel  them  to 
attend.  Our  forefathers  before  the  Reformation 
induced  the  people  to  come  to  churches,  and 
abbeys,  and  cathedrals,  where  the  poor  found 
music  and  pictures  on  the  walls  and  in  the  win- 
dows.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  now  makes 
its  way  with  the  people  by  the  same  attractions, 
and  all  creeds  have  done  so,  whether  regulated  by 
Moses  among  Israelites  or  Sesostris  among  the 
Egyptians,  or  by  the  high  priests  of  Minerva  in 
Athens,  or,  in  subsequent  years,  by  L90  X. 
in  Rome.  Human  nature  craves  for  beautiful 
work  of  God  or  man.  The  fine  arts  are  the 
handmaidens  of  religion  and  gentle  culture. 
But  during  the  last  three  centuries  in  our 
kingdom  we  have  neglected,  if  not  despised,  this 
craving.  Fine  aits  are  now  beginning  to  be 
recognised  again  as  humanising.  If  you  wish 
to  vanquish  drunkenness  and  the  devil,  make 
God’s  day  of  rest  elevating  and  refining  to  the 
working  man.  Do  not  leave  him  to  find  his 
recreation  in  bed  first  and  the  public-house  after- 
wards ; attract  him  to  church  or  chapel  by  the 
earnest  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  preacher, 
restrained  within  reasonable  limits ; help  him  to 
solve  the  mysteries  of  his  daily  life  by  the 
simple  light  of  his  Bible,  rather  than  puzzle  and 
wear  him  with  dogmas  spoken  during  long 
hours;  give  him  music  in  which  he  may  take  hi9 
part ; show  him  pictures  of  beauty  on  the  walls 
of  churches  and  chapels  ; but  as  we  cannot  live 
in  church  or  chapel  all  Sunday,  give  him  his 
park  to  walk  in,  with  musio  in  the  air;  give  him 
that  cricket-ground  which  the  martyr,  Latimer, 
advocated ; open  all  museums  of  science  and  art 
after  the  hours  of  divine  service ; let  the  working 
man  get  his  refreshment  there  in  company  with 
his  wife  and  children,  rather  than  leave  him  to 
booze  away  from  them  in  the  public-house  and 
the  gin-palace. 


BUILDING  ON  “ SHOOTS.” 

OPINION  OF  COUNSEL. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Hackney  District 
Board  of  Works,  the  Clerk  reported  that  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  he 
had  submitted  a case  relative  to  the  erection  of 
dwellings  on  house-refuse  and  other  rubbish,  to 
Mr.  Michael,  a legal  gentleman  well  versed  in 
matters  connected  with  the  “Nuisances  Removal 
Act,”  for  his  opinion  thereon,  which  he  now 
begged  to  submit. 

Mr.  Beck  questioned  the  wisdom  of  making 
known  the  reply  in  the  presence  of  reporters. 

The  Clerk  said  he  agreed  to  a certain  extent 
with  the  views  of  Mr.  Beck,  but  so  much  Lai 
been  publicly  said  and  written  concerning  dust- 
shoots  and  the  action  of  the  Board  in  reference 
thereto,  that  he  thought  the  opinions  of  counsel 
should  also  be  made  public.  He  then  read  the 
case  submitted  to  Mr.  Michael,  and  that  gentle- 
man’s replies  to  the  queries  put  to  him.  Thev 
were  to  the  following  effect : — 1st.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  an  order  could  not  be  obtained 
to  restrain  builders  from  erecting  houses  on 
made-up  soil  which  was  not  covered  with  a layer 
of  concrete  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  injurious  gases.  2nd.  He  did  not  think 
the  Board  possessed  the  power  to  prevent  the 
letting  of  houses  which  were  built  upon  refuse, 
and  which  were  not  covered  with  concrete  under 
the  basement  floors.  3rd.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  a magistrate  would  grant  an  order  for  the 
removal  of  refuse  deposits  of  which  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  accumulation  was  such  as  to  be 
injurious  to  health  ; but  every  case  would  have 
to  be  tried  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  magistrate 
would  require  some  direct  proof  that  the  refuse 
was  injurious  to  health.  4th.  He  did  not  think 
the  Board  could  legally  refuse  their  sanction  to 
the  laying  of  drains  for  dwelling-houses  in  soil 
composed  of  refuse,  for  any  danger  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  the  made-up  soil  could  be 
prevented  by  the  adoption  of  measures  which  a 
practical  surveyor  could  suggest.  Lastly.  He 
believed  that  although  the  question  of  proper 
subsoil  to  houses  was  of  great  importance,  as 
affecting  the  health  of  the  public,  yet  it  was  im- 
possible in  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  deal 
with  the  question  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Beck  said  the  opinion  of  counsel  amounted 
to  this  : — That  the  Board  had  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  erection  of  houses  on  dust-shoots. 
The  Board  were  probably  aware  that  the  Metro- 


politan Board  had  in  three  successive  session? 
brought  forward  a Bill  for  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  they  had  been  unable  to  get  ic  passed. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowser,  it  was  then 
resolved  to  forward  copies  of  the  counsel’s 
opinion  to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  Borough  Members. 


THE  COURTS  AND  ALLEYS  IN 
ST.  GEORGE’S,  SOUTHWARK,  AND  THEIR 
OWNERS. 

A point  of  some  importance  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  courts  and  alleys  came  before  the  Vestry 
of  St.  George’s,  Southwark,  at  their  meeting  laBt 
week.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Mr. 
Bayley,  one  of  the  members,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Vestry  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  courts 
and  alleyB  in  the  parish.  Adverting  to  a case 
where  a court  was  unpaved  and  undrained,  and 
altogether  in  what  he  described  as  a lamentable 
state,  he  added  that  when  recently  he,  as  one 
of  a deputation,  visited  a block  of  buildings 
reported  upon  by  the  medical  officer,  he  felt 
ashamed  that  Buch  a place  existed  in  the  district. 
He  considered  that  some  one  was  to  blame  in  not 
making  the  owners  pave  the  courts  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  and  he  should  like  to  know 
where  the  fault  lay.  This  elicited  a reply  from 
the  Clerk  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  think  either 
the  Vestry  or  its  officers  were  to  blame.  He 
observed  that  it  all  turned  upon  the  word 
“ owner  ” of  the  court,  and  they  could  scarcely 
find  one.  The  definition  of  owner  was  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  rack  rent.  But  a lessee  was 
not  the  owner,  and  the  freeholder  might  lease 
the  ground,  which  constituted  the  difficulty.  Mr. 
Bayley  having  quoted  the  Act,  the  Clerk  observed 
that  it  was  a penal  one,  and  of  course  would  be 
interpreted  strictly  in  favour  of  the  defendant. 
He  had  never  known  of  a case  where  a magis- 
trate would  commit.  Mr.  Bayley  intimated  that 
he  was  able  to  cite  a oase  where  a conviction  had 
taken  place  before  a magistrate,  and  stated  that 
he  would  again  bring  the  subject  forward,  and 
prove  the  conviction  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
with  the  view  of  proceedings  being  taken  by  the 
Vestry  against  these  owners,  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  pave  and  drain  the  courts  complained  of. 


ELECTION  OF  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

For.  the  then  vacant  district  survcyorships  of 
Bethnal-green  East  and  Bethnal-green  West, 
twenty-six  candidates  presented  themselves  at 
the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  Spring- 
gardens,  on  the  10th  inst.  The  following  gives 
the  names  of  the  candidates,  with  the  votes 
recorded  for  each  : — 

Bethnal  Green  Wed. — Preliminary  voting:— A.  Allom, 
12;  R.  B.  Bell,  4;  T.  Blashill,  29;  A.  Bovill,  22;  J. 
Clarkson,  11  ; H.  H.  Collin9,  26;  J.  W.  Forge,  1 ; V.  J. 
Grose,  13  ; J.  Bebb,  2;  R.  C.  James,  33  ; L.  Karslake,  9 : 
G.  O.  Lane,  16;  W.  C.  Leonard,  3;  U.  Lovegrove,  3; 
R.  P.  Notley,  35;  A.  Payne,  17 ; J.  S.  Qtiilter,  7 ; 
R.  Richardson,  3;  L.  W.  Ridge,  10;  W.  Seymour,  5; 
T.  Stone,  11  ; F.  Todd,  5 ; J.  G.  Turner,  7 ; F.  Wallen, 
27;  T.  W.  Willis,  20;  J.  Young,  12.  The  candidateo 
being  reduced  to  the  six  who  had  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  the  second  voting  waa  taken  as  follows : -James,  32  ; 
N'otley,  31  ; Blaabill,  22  ; Collins,  22 ; Wallen,  21 ; Bovill, 
17  (Bovill  struck  off).  Third  voting: — James.  29;  Notley, 
27;  Blashill,  22;  Collina,  19;  Wallen,  10  (Wallen  struck 
I off,  after  a further  vote  as  to  which  of  the  last  two  names 
should  be  retained,  the  votes  recorded  being  Collins,  21  - 
W allen,  18).  Four:h  voting  :— Notley,  29;  James  25; 
Blashill, 23;  Collins,  18(Colhuastruckoiu).  Fifthvoting:— 
Notley,  26;  Blashill,20;  James, 19(Jamesstruckout).  Sixth 
and  final  voting;— Hotley,  33;  Blashill,  8.  The  chairmaD, 
Sir  J.  M.  Hogg,  declared  Mr.  Notley  to  be  duly  elected. 
Mr.  N’otley  undertook  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  and  thanked  the  Board  for 
his  election. 

Bethnal  Green  East.— For  this  district  surveyorship 
the  candidates  were  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Xotley,  elected  for  the  west  district.  The  preliminary 
voting  was  as  follows  :— Allom,  12;  Bell,  5;  Blashill,  27; 
Bovill,  22;  Clarkson,  13;  Collins,  23;  Forge,  0;  Grose,  9; 
Hebb,  1;  James,  34;  Karslake,  9;  Lane,  is';  Leonard,  2; 
Lovegrove,  4;  Payne,  17  ; Quilter,  7;  Richardson,  3; 
Ridge,  8;  Seymour,  4;  Stone,  11;  Todd,  9;  Turner,  8 ; 
Wallen,  27;  Willis,  13;  Young,  16.  Tbe  candidates 
being  agaiu  reduced  to  the  six  who  had  the  highest 
number  of  votes,  the  second  voting  resulted  as  follows  : — 
Jame9,  30;  Blashill,  21;  Collins,  22;  Lane,  19;  Bovill, 
13;  Wallen,  14  (Wallen  struck  out).  Third  voting  : — 
James,  30;  Blashill,  21:  Collin3,  19;  Lane,  18;  Bovill, 
17  (Bovill  struck  out).  Fourth  voting :— James,  28; 
Blashill,  18;  Collins,  18;  Lane,  18.  (Lane  struck  out, 
after  a further  vote  as  to  which  two  of  the  last  three  names 
should  be  retained,  the  votes  recorded  being  Blashill, 
21;  Collins,  18;  Lane,  17.)  Fifth  voting  :—  James,  26 ; 
Blashill,  23;  Collins,  20  (Collins  struck  out).  Sixth  and 
final  voting  :— James,  29;  Blashill,  13.  The  chairman 
declared  Mr.  R.  C.  James  to  be  duly  elected.  Mr.  James 
undertook  to  perform  the  duties  of  tbe  office  subject  to 
the  usual  conditions,  and  thanked  the  Board  for  hia 
election. 
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MIDDLE  CLASS  SCHOOLS : ROBERT 
ASKE'S  CHARITY. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  in  either 
elementary  or  secondary  education  the  condition 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  all  that  is  desirable  or 
possible,  in  either  the  number  or  character  of 
our  educational  institutions,  or  in  their  operations 
and  results.  We  have  not  fully  attained  nor  are 
we  already  perfeot  in  these  things ; but  tides 
have  set  in  that  must  ere  long  float  in  ample  and 
excellent  educational  provision  of  the  various 
kinds  necessary  to  complete  national  culture  and 
development,— elementary,  secondary,  technical, 
and  scientific,  culminating  in  the  culture  of  the 
Universities.  , 

As  touching  elementary  education, Mr.  Forster  s 

Act  was  five  years  old  last  August,  and  the 
first  School  Boards  were  elected  under  it  in 
the  following  November,  Manchester,  that  has 
been  so  long  the  cradle  and  nursery  of  educa- 
tional movements,  leading  off  and  electing  the 
first  Board  under  the  Act  on  November  24th ; 
Liverpool,  London,  and  [other  large  oities  and 
towns  following  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  not 
hyperbolical  to  say  that  Bplendid  triumphs  have 
already  been  achieved  under  the  Act.  Much 
more  than  half  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  under  its  operation,  in  almost  all  cases 
voluntarily  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, as  representatives  of  the  ratepayers.  Of 
224  municipal  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales, 
113  have  School  Boards.  Of  69  towns,  with  a 
population  of  20,000  to  25,000,  42  have  elected 
School  Boards.  Of  21  townB,  with  a population  of 
50,000  to  100,000,  all,  exoept  “ Proud  Preston,” 
have  elected  School  Boards.  Every  town  con- 
taining  more  than  100,000  people  adopted  the  Act 
by  resolution  of  its  town  council.  The  London 
School  Board,  which  was  elected  on  Novem- 
ber  29th,  1870,  has  incurred  n&uoh  censure 
because  of  alleged  extravagance.  It  would 
seem  that  they  have  a good  answer  to  the 
charge.  The  Board  had  expended  to  Lady-day 
laBt  1,763,4071. ; a large  amount  certainly,  but 
what  have  they  to  show  as  a set-off?  Above 
200  large,  commodious,  and  substantial  school 
buildings,  and  the  land  upon  which  they  are 
built.  In  these  buildings  nearly  600  efficient 
boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  schools  are  conducted, 

— Bohools  that  are  much  superior  in  accommoda- 
tion, equipment,  scope  of  instruction,  and  teach- 
ing power,  to  a majority  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  existence  when  they  were  established. 
The  cost  of  land  and  school  buildings  should  be 
put  to  what  may  be  called  capital  account,  not 
current  expenses,  which  have  absorbed  about 
one-seventh  of  the  total  amount,  an  expenditure 
abundantly  justified  by  the  Board  having  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  under  instruction 
100,000  children  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
neglected,  aud  educationally  destitute.  The 
successes  of  the  London  and  other  School  Boards 
throughout  the  country  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding increased  and  improved  means  for  ele- 
mentary instruction  ought  to  pacify  the  most 
confirmed  pessimist ; and  these  great  results  are 
being  achieved  in  London,  with  a rate  of  about 
3d.  in  the  pound  for  the  two  half-years,  against 
a poor-rate  of  more  than  ten  times  the  amount. 

Of  late  years  much  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  secondary  or  middle- 
class  education,  but  not  more  than  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  demands.  In  this  direction 
also,  there  have  been  great  improvements  effected 
of  late,  in  management  and  control,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  existing  resources,  the  correction  of 
abuses  and  malversations,  extension  of  the  scope 
of  the  instruction  given,  and  in  better  methods 
of  teaching.  The  provision  of  increased  and 
improved  means  for  middle-class  education  is  not 
a Booial  or  political  duty  aB  imperative  as  that  of 
providing  elementary  instruction,  the  birthright 
of  every  child.  Necessarily  progress  on  this 
line  must  be  Blower  than  on  the  other.  The 
School  Boards  obtain  the  funds  that  they  are 
themselves  to  administer.  The  funds  of  existing 
endowments  have  to  be  looked  to  for  the  greater 
part  for  the  provision  of  secondary  education, 
and  there  are  accordingly  trust  deeds,  charters, 
and  statutes,  to  complicate  the  administration  of 
suoh  funds.  Reference  is  here  made  to  Cathedral 
trusts  and  private  bequests  for  educational 
purposes,  that  would  probably  be  ample,  if 
properly  applied,  for  the  provision  of  highly 
efficient  middle  schools  for  all  who  may  desire 
admission  to  them. 

In  connexion  with  our  cathedrals  large  funds 
have  been  provided  by  statute  for  educational 
purposes  that  have  not  been  so  applied.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  or  justice 


of  Henry  VIII.  in  abolishing  the  old  monasteries, 
abbeys,  and  priories,  because  of  alleged  abuses 
and  violations  of  trust,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  intended  to  secure  by  the  charters  of  the 
new  foundations  the  means  of  a liberal  educa- 
tion free  to  a certain  number  of  youths  in  con- 
nexion  with  the  cathedrals.  The  preamble  to 
the  charters  states  their  purpose  to  be,  inter 
alia,  that  “youths  might  be  liberally  trained, 
old  age  fostered  with  things  necessary  for  living, 
and  that  liberal  largesses  of  alms  to  the  poor  in 
Christ,  and  reparation  of  roads  and  bridges,  and 
other  offices  of  piety,  teeming  over  from  them, 
might  thence  flow  abroad  far  and  wide  to  all  the 
neighbouring  places,  to  the  glory  of  Almighty 
God  and  the  common  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  subjects  of  the  realm.”  The  preamble  to  the 
Act  31  Henry  VIII.,  o.  9,  preserved  in  his  own 
handwriting,  sets  forth  that  the  new  cathedrals 
are  established  “ to  the  intente  that  god’s  worde 
yght  the  better  be  Bett  forthe,  cyldren  broght 
up  in  lernynge,  clerces  nuryshyd  in  the  universi- 
ties, old  s’vantes  decayed  to  have  lyfiug,  allmes 
housys  for  pour  folk©  to  be  suBtayned  in,  reders 
of  grece,  ebrew,  and  latyne  to  have  good  sty- 
pende,  dayly  alines  to  be  mynistrate,  mending  of 
hyght  wayes  and  exhybision  of  mynisters  of  the 
chyrche.”  The  statutes  of  the  new  foundations 
provided  most  liberally  for  the  free  maintainance 
and  instruction  of  212  boys,  viz.,  50  at  Canter- 
bury, 40  each  at  Westminster  and  Worcester,  24 
at  Ely,  20  each  at  Peterborough  and  Rochester ; 
and,  in  addition,  the  free  instruction,  without 
maintenance,  of  24  boys  at  Chester,  and  20  each 
at  Bristol,  Carlisle,  and  Gloucester.  Money 
now  is  of  nearly  seventeen  times  the  value  tha,t 
it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  sti- 
pends of  many  of  the  members  of  the  cathe- 
dral have  properly  gone  up,  but  not  pro  rata,, 
the  poor  scholars  faring  worst  of  all.  A table 
published  at  page  51  of  Mr.  WhiBton’s  “Cathedral 
Trusts,”  &c.,*  is  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  table  gives  a comparative  statement  of 
cathedral  incomes  in  the  sixteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Some  of  the  figures  are  now, 
it  may  be,  subject  to  correction  ; we  quote  from 


the  figures  as  given  by  Mr.  Whiston.  At  the 
foundation,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  had  3C0Z.  a 
year,  that  had  increased  to  2,050 {.  in  1849,  or 
6£  times  the  original  amount.  IncomeB  of  the 
prebendaries  or  canons  increased  from  40Z.  to 
1,010Z.  each,  or  25  times  the  original  amount. 
The  grammar  boys  have  been  reduced  from  4Z. 
to  1Z.  8s.  4d.  each.  At  Rochester,  the  dean’s 
stipend,  or  rather  his  takings  out  of  the  cathedral 
fund,  is  more  than  fourteen  times  the  original 
amount,  and  those  of  the  prebendaries  or  canons 
tbirtv-four  times  the  amount  of  the  statutory 
allowances.  The  grammar  boys  remain  nomi- 
nally at  2Z.  13s.  4d.,  and  the  students  at  the 


as  in  1542.  These  statements,  it  may  be  repeated , 
are  carefully  deduced  from  Mr.  Wbiston’s  table. 
If  the  allowances  to  the  fifty  grammar  boys  of 
Canterbury  had  been  augmented  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  takings  of  the  prebendaries,  the 
school  capitation  money  would  amount  to  3,860Z. 
per  annum,  besides  “ commons  without  stint,”  of 
which  they  are  now,  and  have  long  been,  de- 
prived, contrary  to  the  express  provisions  of  the 
statute.  By  the  same  rule  the  Rochester 
Grammar  School  Endowment  would  reach 
1,913Z.  6s.  8d.,  exclusive  of  the  “ table.”  Mr. 
Whiston  refers  to  a time  when  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Rochester  were  paying  1Z.  a year  each 
for  only  two  boys. 

Cathedral,  and  many  other  ancient  endowed 
schools,  have  fallen  almost  completely  into 
disuse,  from  two  principal  causes,  (1)  that  tho 
governors  have  starved  them  financially,  as  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  cathedral  grammar  schools; 
and  (2)  that  the  governors  have  lagged  behind 
the  age.  Grammar  was  interpreted  to  mean 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  the  staple 
instruction  long  continued  to  be  in  the  ancient 
classics;  very  useful  for  scholars,  but  only  in- 
different auxiliaries  in  the  counting-house,  the 
warehouse,  the  retail  shop,  the.  faotory,  or  the 
workshop.  This  practice  was  not  so  absurd  in 
former  times  as  it  is  now,  when  there  is  an 
abundant  choice  of  substitutes  for  the  exclusive 
study  of  the  dead  languages.  The  consequence 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  Those  who 
wanted  an  education  to  fit  them  for  business  had 
to  Beek  it  elsewhere  than  in  the  grammar  Bchool, 
and  the  mastership  of  such  schools,  in  many 
instances,  became  sinecures,  and  the  schools 
have  been  altogether  diverted  from  the  intentions 
of  the  founders.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Derby  School,  at  the  opening  of 
which  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  officiated  so 
efficiently  the  other  day.  In  many  instances 
masters  charged  extra  lor  teaching  what  was 
wanted,  giving  instruction  free  in  what 
was  not  wanted.  In  other  instances  the 
schoolhouse  was  converted  into  a private 
boarding  establishment.  It  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  in  the  original  reports  of  . the 


Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  endowed  charities 
for  education,  &c.,  such  statements  should  abound 
as, — “ school  discontinued,”  “ no  soholars  for 
many  years,”  “master  non-resident,”  “no  free 
scholars  taught,”  “ grammar  school  abolished  by 
trustees,”  &c.  The  genius  of  reform,  however, 
is  now  happily  at  work  among  the  grammar 
schools.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Commissioners,  has  remedied 
many  of  the  most  glaring  abuses,  and  the  new 
scheme  for  the  management  of  Robert  Aske’s 
foundations  at  Hoxton  and  Hatcham  is  another 
evidence  of  the  important  services  that  the 
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connexion  with  middle-olee.  Behoof 
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bedesmen  are  non-existent ; two  canonries  have 
been  suppressed,  and  the  offices  of  seneschall, 
barbitonsor,  deacon,  and  sub-deacon,  caterer, 
butler,  or  manciple  cook,  and  under- cook,  have 
been  suppressed.  Where  these  stipends  have 
gone  does  not  clearly  appear,  unless  they  have 
been  divided  by  or  among  the  dean  and  chapter. 
At  Peterborough,  the  original  stipend  of  the 
dean  has  to  be  multiplied  by  eleven,  that  of  the 
canons  by  twenty-six  ; the  grammar  boys  remain 
at  2Z.  13s.  4d.,  as  in  1542.  Gloucester  dean’s 
stipend  has  to  be  multiplied  by  eleven ; canons’, 
by  twenty-seven  ; grammar  boys,  nil.  Worcester, 
— dean’s  income  increased  elevenfold  ; canons’, 
thirty-one  fold;  grammar  boys  reduced  from 
21.  13s.  4d.  to  5s.  lOd. ! Bristol,  — dean’s 
allowance  about  nine  times  the  original  amount ; 1 
canons’,  twenty  times;  grammar  boys, nil.  Car- 
lisle,— dean’s  stipend  increased  eleven  times  ; 
canons’,  twenty-nine  times  ; grammar  boys,  nil. 
Chester, — dean’s,  ten  times;  canons’,  twenty-one 
timeB;  grammar  boys  from  31. 6s.  8d.  to  nothing. 
Winchester, — dean’s  income  increased  to  above 
seven  times  the  statutory  amount;  canons’,  to 
thirty  times  ; grammar  boys,  nil.  Durham, 
dean’s  income,  eighteen  times  the  original 
amount;  prebendaries’  or  canons’,  sixty-eight 
times;  grammar  boys,  26Z.,  or  eight  timeB  the 
original  amount ; bedesmen,  20Z.,  or  three  times 
the  original  amount.  At  Ely  the  dean’s  stipend 
is  eleven  times,  and  the  canons’  more  than  thirty- 
one  times  the  original  amountB  ; grammar  boys, 
reduced  from  twenty-four  to  seven  at  31.  6s.  8d. 


ment.  The  liberality  of  the  scheme  is  creditable 
alike  to  the  Governors  of  the  Haberdashers’ 
Company,  who  are  the  trustees  of  tho  charity, 
in  concert  with  whom  the  scheme  has  been 
drawn,  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  and 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  whose 
sanction  was  necessary  to  its  being  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  another  highly  satisfactory  outcome 
from  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  and  an 
excellent  augury  of  good  things  to  come,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  constantly  increasing  revenues 
of  many  educational  endowments. 

The  oharity  was  founded  and  endowed  by  will 
and  codicil  of  Robert  Aske  in  the  historic  year 
1688.  He  left  20,000Z.  for  the  purchase  of  land 
within  one  mile  of  London,  and  the  erection  of 
| an  almshouse  for  twenty  poor  single  gentlemen, 
preference  being  given  to  such  as  were  free  of 
the  Haberdashers’  Company.  Also  land,  in 
remainder,  for  as  many  poor  boys,  by  preference 
sons  of  members  free  of  the  Baberdashers’ 
Company,  as  for  20Z.  a year  each  could  be  sup- 
plied with  “ meat,  drink,  clothing,  and  school- 
ing.” About  32,000Z.  in  all  were  received  by  the 
company  under  Mr.  Aske’s  will.  Subsequently, 
additional  sums  were  bequeathed  by  others  in 
augmentation  of  the  charity  : — Mrs.  Mary 
Turgis,  50Z.,  in  1704;  Joseph  King,  5001.,  in 
1717  ; Sir  John  Smith,  100Z.,in  1733  ; and  Peter 
Pope,  500Z.,  in  1807.  Property  for  a hospital  or 
almshouse,  and  schools  to  carry  out  the  objects 
of  the  trust,  were  bought  at  Hoxton,  where  the 
hospital  and  schools  were  builc.  Among  the 
conditions  were  that  no  pensioner  should  be 
admitted  under  fifty  years  of  age.  Pensioners 
must  not  follow  any  business  without  leave. 
They  must  attend  chapel  morning  and  evening 


* “Cathedral  Trusts  and  their  Fulfilment.”  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Whiston,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Cathedral  Grammar  must  atcenu  cu apex  muiumg  “““  «•/.*— 

Sehool,  Rochester.  Fifth  edition.  1851.  OUivier,  Fall- 1 Sunday,  and  on  Good  Friday  and  Christ 
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mas-day,  on  the  four  quarterly  daya  of  meeting, 
and  on  the  mornings  of  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday.  The  old  men  were  allowed  II.  per 
quarter  and  the  “ sacrament  money,”  about 
71.  4s.  per  annum.  They  were  also  allowed  a 
gown  every  year,  but  no  other  olothing.  They 
were  lodged  and  fed  in  the  hospital,  and  had  an 
allowance  of  coals.  They  had  a hot  dinner 
every  day,  except  Saturday,  when  in  lieu  of 
dinner  they  had  an  allowance  of  3s.  A dinner 
was  afterwards  provided  on  Saturdays.  The 
hospital  was  not  always  full,  from  the  small 
number  of  single  men  otherwise  eligible  for 
admission.  The  Company  purchased  from  the 
trust  funds  a valuable  property  at  Ashford,  in 
Kent.  The  rental  of  the  trust  property  is  nearly 
9,0001.  per  annum. 

At  Hoxton  the  hospital  was  carried  on,  and  a 
school  successfully  conducted,  for  many  years. 
Some  time  since  the  hospital  was  closed,  and  the 
almsmen  made  out-pensioners,  compensation 
being  also  paid  to  the  discharged  officials,  viz., 
the  chaplain  and  head-master  a pension  of  1201. 
per  annum  ; the  master,  a pension  of  50Z. ; and 
the  matron,  a pension  of  20Z.,  during  their 
respective  lives,  in  each  case  in  the  event  of  the 
Company  not  offering  suitable  employment  to 
these  officers.  The  almsmen  elected  sinoe  the 
1st  of  October,  1S72,  are  entitled  to  such  annual 
pensions,  not  exceeding  751.,  as  the  governors 
may  determine.  They  have  now  fourteen  at  76Z., 
two  at  70Z.,  and  four  at  50Z.  per  annum  each. 

The  “ Haberdashers’  Hoxton  Schools”  provide 
for  300  boys  and  300  girls,  and  “ Aske’s  Hatcham 
Schools  ” for  300  boys  and  200  girls;  the  latter 
will  be  the  higher  class  schools  of  the  two.  The 
sole  management  of  the  sohools  is  vested  in  a 
Board  of  fifteen  members,  constituted  thus : — 
Nine  members,  of  whom  two  shall  be  women, 
are  appointed  by  the  governors,  one  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  one  by  the 
Common  Council,  two  shall  be  members  of  the 
Hackney  division  of  the  School  Board  for 
London,  and  two  members  of  the  Greenwich 
division.  The  governors’  managers  are  to  hold 
office  for  seven  years,  the  others  for  five  years, 
and  shall  then  retire.  Beligious  opinions  do  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  qualification  for  being  a 
manager.  No  person  is  disqualified  from  being  a 
master  not  being,  or  intending  to  be,  in  holy  orders. 
By  notice  in  writing  to  the  head-master  or  head- 
mistress parents  or  guardians  may  withdraw 
scholars  from  attending  prayer,  religious  worship, 
or  lessons  on  religious  subjects,  suoh  withdrawal 
not  to  deprive  the  scholar  of  any  advantage  or 
emoluments  from  the  school,  or  the  endow- 
ment to  which  such  scholar  would  be  other- 
wise entitled.  The  weak  points  in  this  fair- 
seeming  condition  are  the  formal  “ notice  in 
writing,”  and  the  power  of  the  master  or  mistress 
to  expel  a scholar,  subject  to  their  making  “ a 
full  report  of  the  case  in  writing  to  the  mana- 
gers,” who  may,  in  turn,  by  two-thirds  of  their 
number,  first  suspend,  and  afterwards  “ wholly 
and  .finally  dismiss  him  or  her  ” ; he  and  she 
having  previously  Bigned  a declaration  in  the 
minute-book  that  they  “ will  acquiesce  iu  such 
removal,  and  will  thereupon  relinquish  all  claim 
to  the  offioe  and  its  future  emoluments,”  &o. 

In  the  Haberdashers'  Hoxton  Schools  the 
head  master  is  to  have  a salary  of  100Z.  a year, 
and  the  head  mistress  of  751,  with  a capitation 
allowance  of  not  more  than  30s.,  or  less  than 
10s.  per  scholar,  The  entranoe  fee  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5s. ; the  tuition  fee  is  to  be  not  more  than 
4Z.  a year,  or  less  than  2Z.  Boys  are  not  to  re- 
main in  the  school  after  they  are  fifteen,  or  girls 
after  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  Applicants 
for  admission  have  to  pass  an  examination  on  the 
standard  of  reading  easy  narrative,  and  writing 
text-hand,  doing  easy  sums  in  the  first  two  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  knowing  the  multiplication 
table.  The  course  of  instruction  in  both  schools 
includes  reading  and  spelling,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  elementary  mathematics,  English 
grammar,  composition  and  literature,  outlines 
of  history,  geography — political  and  physioal, 
natural  science,  Latin  or  French,  or  both,  draw- 
ing and  music  ; and  in  the  girls’  school,  house- 
hold management  and  needlework.  400Z.  are  to 
be  set  apart  annually  for  exhibitions,  not  exceed- 
ing  12Z.  a year,  tenable  at  Hoxton  Schools.  For 
scholars  leaving  the  school,  600Z.  will  be  appro- 
priated  for  exhibitions. 

The  head-master  at  Aske’s  Hatcham  Schools 
is  to  have  a salary  of  150Z.,  and  the  head- 
mistress of  100Z.  a year,  with  capitation  allow- 
ances of  not  less  than  2Z , or  more  than  4Z.  per 
scholar,  either  of  which,  if  the  sohools  are  nearly 
fall,  will  bring  their  incomes  up  to  a handsome 
amount.  The  registration  fee  on  application  for  * 


admission  is  not  to  exceed  5s.,  the  entrance 
fee  is  not  to  exceed  1Z.,  or  the  tuition  fee  be 
less  than  4Z.,  or  more  than  8Z.  a year. 
Soholars  are  not  admitted  under  the  age  of 
eight  years.  The  entrance  examination  is  on 
a higher  standard  than  at  Hoxton.  The  oourse 
of  instruction  embraces, — the  English  language 
and  literature,  French  and  German,  Latin, 
arithmetic  and  mathematics,  history  and  geo- 
graphy, natural  science,  drawing,  music ; and, 
in  the  girls’  school,  household  management  and 
needlework.  Exemptions  from  fees  are  to  be 
granted  by  way  of  exhibitions,  and  the  managers 
may  assign  an  annual  sum  of  1,200Z.  for  exhibi- 
tions not  exceeding  40Z.  a year  eaoh  in  value, 
tenable  at  Hatcham,  or  any  other  approved 
school.  These  are  mainly  intended  for  the 
children  or  grandchildren  of  freemen  haber- 
dashers. For  scholars  leaving  the  school  600Z. 
will  be  assigned  for  exhibitions.  All  the  exhibi- 
tions of  different  kinds  will  be  divided  as  equally 
as  possible  between  boys  and  girls.  The  scheme 
provides  for  science  classes  in  connexion  with  the 
Government  Science  and  Art  Department,  for 
the  establishment  of  a pension  fund,  and  the 
application  of  residue  and  surplus  funds.  At 
Hoxton  the  managers  engage  and  dismiss 
assistant  teachers ; at  Hatcham  these  powers  are 
vested  in  the  head-master  and  head-mistress. 

Board  Schools  furnish  ample  facilities  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  labourers,  artisans, 
and  ordinary  mechanics,  and  for  such  classes  no 
further  provision  is  needed.  There  is  a large 
seotion  of  the  middle  class  that  are  now  in  very 
much  worse  case  as  regards  education.  They 
contribute  their  full  quota  to  the  School  Board 
and  other  rates.  The  Board  Schools  are,  for 
reasons  that  need  not  be  entered  into,  not  avail- 
able to  them,  and  they  have  the  mortification  of 
knowing  that  they  at  e contributing  towards  the 
maintenance  of  schools  in  whioh  a better  eduoa- 
tion  is  given  than  they  can  secure  for  their  own 
children.  The  application  of  the  increasing 
revenues  of  educational  endowments  to  the 
establishment  of  suoh  institutions  as  ‘‘Aske’s 
Hatcham  Schools  ” will  prove  a great  and  highly- 
prized  boon  te  the  meritorious  class  referred  to, 
and  seems  to  be  a wise  and  perfectly  legitimate 
use  of  the  trust  funds. 

The  schools,  which  are  in  two  separate  blocks 
of  buildings,  are  built  upon  the  crest  of  a hill, 
and  give  admirable  relief  to  the  sky-line  from 
almost  any  direction  of  approach.  They  stand 
in  about  four  acres  of  ground,  which  have  been 
laid  out  and  planted  with  excellent  taste  by  Mr. 
Phelps,  landscape  gardener.  A very  fine  view 
of  London  and  the  surrounding  country  is  com- 
manded from  the  school  grounds,  the  sweep 
ranging  from  Shooter’s-hill  in  the  east  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  west,  taking  in  the 
Surrey  and  Commercial  Docks,  St.  Paul’s,  and 
other  prominent  objects;  the  South  London 
Gasworks,  however,  between  the  middle  distance 
and  the  foreground,  interposing  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  gazer.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  west 
side,  is  Nunhead,  and  close  to  its  base,  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  the  rapidly-increasing  suburb  of 
Brockley,  inhabited  by  just  the  class  of  people, 
for  the  most  part,  that  need  such  schools  as  are 
here  provided.  Unfortunately,  although  the 
schools  are  quite  near  to  these  suburbs,  there  is 
as  yet  no  road  between  them,  and  the  schools  can 
only  be  reached  by  a long  detour.  Ere  long 
roads  will  be  made,  probably,  and  the  spacious 
road  to  the  schools  from  New-cross  Gate  will 
speedily  be  taken  up,  doubtless  on  each  side,  for 
building  purposes. 

The  sohool-houses  are  Elizabethan,  and  very 
effective  in  their  elevations,  agreeably  relieved 
by  gables  with  wrought-iron  finials,  and  the 
forms  and  positions  of  the  windows  and  other 
openings.  The  internal  accommodation  and 
arrangements  are  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired for  oomfort  and  convenience.  The  music- 
room  is  a curiosity,  in  fitting  which  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  has  been  grappled  with,  we  hope  it 
may  be  found,  with  a moderate  degree  of  success. 
Neither  a separate  room  for  each  pianoforte  nor 
complete  isolation  in  the  same  room  was  prac- 
ticable. The  room  contains  six  closets,  that  are 
covered  at  the  top,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  a wide  centre  aisle  and  3 ft.  spaces. 
They  are  in  size  6 ft.  by  7 ft.,  and  have  the  upper 
quarters  filled  with  fluted  glass.  The  general 
school-rooms,  class-rooms,  of  which  there  is  a 
very  liberal  number,  lavatories,  cloak-rooms, 
&c.,  are  all  good  of  their  kinds,  and  thought- 
fully arranged  as  regards  their  relative  positions. 
Covered  playgrounds  are  provided.  There  is  no 
residence  in  connexion  with  the  schools,  except- 
ing that  of  the  caretaker,  who,  by  the  way,  1 


might  have  been  allowed  a little  more  elbow- 
room  in  his  apartments,  which  are  very  small. 

The  schools  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W. 
Snooke,  architect,  of  Duke-street,  London 
Bridge.  Messrs.  Perry  & Sons,  of  Stepney,  have 
executed  the  contract.  Mr.  G^mmagc  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 

The  Haberdashers  are  trustees  for  a large 
number  of  charities  in  addition  to  Aske’s.  These 
include  Somers’s,  Gale’s,  Huntlow’s,  Sir  George 
Barnes’s,  Johnson’s,  Culverwell’s,  Buckland’s, 
Heydon’s,  Barrett’s,  Lady  Burghley’s,  Offley’s, 
and  thirty-five  others,  making  about  fifty  in  all. 
One  of  these  charities,  at  Monmouth,  is  an  im- 
portant establishment,  including  large  sohools, 
with  numerous  class-rooms,  and  a chapel  and 
masters’  residences.  Mr.  Snooke  is  at  present 
engaged  in  enlarging  the  Echools.  Additional 
accommodation  for  the  masters  is  also  about  to 
be  provided.  The  buildings  are  Elizabethan, 
and  entirely  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone.  The  area 
of  the  main  building  is  400  ft.  by  350  ft. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  WOEKPEOPLE  OF 
SICILY. 

The  working  classes  in  Sicily  are,  for  the 
most  part,  wretchedly  housed.  Artisans  and 
the  better  class  of  servants  occupy  two  or 
three  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  or  on  the 
entresol,  which  they  famish  with  some  neatness* 
and  hang  the  walls  with  a few  copper  sauce- 
pans, and  a multitude  of  coloured  prints.  But 
if  the  dwellings  of  this  class  show  some  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  such  features 
are  altogether  wanting  in  those  of  the  day 
labourers  or  unskilled  workmen,  whose  family 
is  generally  crowded  into  a chamber  barely 
spacious  enough  for  the  bed  and  the  loom,  and 
often  receiving  light  and  air  only  through  the 
open  doorway. 

In  the  oountry  the  houses  of  this  class  are,  if 
possible,  more  miserable  than  in  the  towns,  and 
the  inmates  share  them  with  donkey,  pigs,  and 
fowls,  when  they  possess  such  riches.  Hence 
their  hovels  are  redolent  of  filth  and  miasma,  and 
swarm  with  vermin.  Fortunate,  nevertheless, 
are  they  who  enjoy  all  the  year  round  the  shelter 
even  of  a roof.  In  the  sparsely  populated 
districts,  where  no  village  lies  within  his  reach, 
the  agricultural  labourer  often  inhabits  a conical 
hut  of  reeds,  with  no  furniture  beyond  a litter 
of  straw  and  a few  utensils  for  cooking  and 
drinking.  The  workmen  in  the  mines  also,  when 
these  are  not  accessible  from  any  village,  after 
toiling  all  day  iu  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  come 
to  the  surface  only  to  pass  their  nights  in  holes 
or  caves  hollowed  in  the  hill-side,  and  more  like 
the  dens  of  wild  beasts  than  the  habitations  of 
human  beings. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  foul,  un ventilated 
hovels  which  the  mass  of  the  working-classes 
of  Sicily  inhabit  are  fearfully  detrimental  to  their 
health,  notwithstanding  that  they  spend  their 
days  in  the  open  air.  Sorofula  and  consumption, 
fever  and  cholera,  when  they  visit  the  land, 
decimate  the  labouring  population,  and  are 
attributable  mainly  to  the  horrible  condition  of 
their  dwellings.  This  applies  more  particularly 
to  the  country  towns  and  villages,  but  also  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  abodes  of  the  corresponding 
classes  in  the  large  cities.  It  is  true  that  Palermo, 
Messina,  Catania,  and  other  large  centres  of 
population,  have  made  immense  progress  of 
late  years  in  cleanliness  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. In  the  capital  in  particular  the  drainage 
of  the  principal  streets  is  now  admirable ; so 
are  the  municipal  regulations  for  the  removal  of 
filth  and  rubbish.  Even  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns,  such  as  Girgenti,  which  used  to  be 
notorious  for  their  filth,  great  sanitary  improve- 
ments have  been  effected,  but  others  of  the 
country  towns  are  still  just  what  they  were  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  Terranova  is  an  instance. 
Beyond  one  paved  street  which  traverses  the 
town,  and  is  kept  in  decent  order,  all  is  abomin- 
able filth.  Pools  of  black  mud  1 ft.  deep  render 
most  of  the  side  streets  impassable,  and  the  foul 
odours  they  emit  are  pregnant  with  disease. 

The  remuneration  of  labour  in  Sicily  has  risen 
considerably  since  1S60,  when  the  establish- 
ment of  the  conscription  withdrew  a large 
number  of  young  men  from  productive  employ, 
ment.  Skilled  workmen,  before  that  date,  used 
to  receive  2s.  a day  on  the  average,  now  they 
can  earn  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.,  according  to  the 
craft,  the  average  being  about  3s.  Compositors, 
oabinet-makers,  ship- builders  and  founders, 
gilders,  and  other  handicraftsmen,  reach  it. 
On  the  railways  and  other  publio  works,  masons 
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and  stonecutters  can  earn  from  3a.  .to  3s.  6d. 
a day.  In  the  sulphur  mines  the  pickmen  get 
about  3s.  a day,  while  the  boys  who  bring  up 
the  ore  to  the  pit’s  mouth  receive  only  9d. 

The  Sicilian  artisan  lives  on  bread  and  mac- 
caroni,  cheese,  pulse,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
Fish  ho  purchases  only  when  abundant  and 
cheap,  but  which  is  not  always  wholesome 
during  the  hot  season.  In  meat  he  indulges 
rarely,  it  being  very  dear,  and  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  a labouring  man.  The  chief  wines 
which  form  the  ordinary  beverage  of . these 
olasses  are  not  unfrequently  adulterated  in  the 
cities,  rarely  in  the  country ; but,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  not  injurious  if  taken  in  moderation. 
The  clothing  required  by  a workman  in  Sicily 
differs  in  a great  measure  from  what  he  would 
use  in  England.  The  climate  enables  him  Tor 
many  months  in  the  year  to  dispense  with  warm 
olothing,  and  during  the  height  of  summer  he 
is  glad  to  wear  the  lightest  fabrics  he  can 
prooure. 

The  ambition  of  the  Sicilian  artisan  is  to 
appear  of  a higher  rank  in  the  social  scale  than 
that  to  which  he  really  belongs ; and  with  this 
view  he  saves  his  earnings  that  he  may  appear 
with  his  family  on  the  promenade  on  fite  days, 
as  smartly  if  not  as  well  dressed  as  his  em- 
ployers. He  is  nervously  jealous  of  what  he 
considers  is  his  respectability,  rejoices  in  the 
title  of  “ Don,”  scorns  to  carry  a parcel,  or  to 
appear  in  public  in  hi3  working-dress ; and, 
although  condemned  daring  the  day  to  dirty 
work  and  shabby  clothes,  he  takes  care,  at  least, 
to  go  and  return  from  his  labour  with  clean  face 
and  hands,  and  attired  as  much  like  a gentleman 
as  his  means  will  allow. 

As  to  the  quality  of  work  executed  by  . a 
Sioilian  workman,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in 
commendation.  As  a rule  he  does  not  take  pride 
in  his  work  and  put  his  character  into  it.  His 
oreat  objeot  is  to  turn  out  his  work  in  an  attrac- 
tive form  so  as  to  get  the  quickest  and  highest 
return  in  cash  ; he  cares  little  for  its  excellence 
and  durability,  or  for  the  reputation  he  risks,  by 
his  indifference  on  these  points. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  TELEGRAPHS  OF 
LONDON. 

On  the  8bh  inst.,at  the  meetingof  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers,  held  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  - street,  West- 
minster,— the  president,  Mr.  Latimer  Clark,  in 
the  chair,— an  interesting  paper  on  “ Under- 
ground Telegraphs ; the  London  Street  Work, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Fleetwood,  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Department,  was  read. 

° The  author  stated  that  from  the  original  five 
wires  used  by  Cooke  & Wheatstone  in  July,  1837, 
between  Euston  and  Camden,  to  test  the  success 
of  the  original  five-needle  telegraph,  the  system 
has  gone  on  increasing  latterly  with  rapid 
strides,  culminating  at  the  present  time  with 
750  different  wires  entering  the  central  station, 
and  a total  mileage  of  3,500  miles  of  gutta- 
percha covered  wire.  On  the  successful  issue  of 
the  Cooke  & Wheatstone  telegraph,  it  was 
started  commercially,  and  a line  of  five  wires 
was  placed  underground  in  lead  pipes  between 
Paddington  and  Drayton.  This  line  became 
defective,  and  in  1841  was  replaced  by  posts  and 
overhead  wires.  The  existing  lines  erected  by 
Mr.  Cooke  from  this  period  were,  in  1846,  on  the 
incorporation  of  the  Electrio  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, led  by  wires  in  iron  pipes  to  the  first 
office  in  London,  345,  Strand.  In  the  following 
year  the  system  was  extended  under  the  streets 
to  their  new  Central  Station  at  Founder’s-court, 
Lothbury.whioh  office  was  opened  on  1st  January, 
1848,  when  the  total  system  of  the  company  at 
that  time  reached  1,500  miles  of  telegraph  wire 
©reoted  and  in  progress,  a mileage  less  than  one- 
half  the  present  system  under  the  streets  of  London 
alone.  The  wires  were  formed  into  oables,  and 
drawn  through  iron  pipes ; the  wires  were  of 
No.  4 gauge.  These  cables  were  connected  to 
what  were  termed  testing  posts,  standing  up  like 
a street-post.  The  wires  were  connected  m these 
boxes  by  a mechanical  joint,  which  it  was  easy 
to  open  and  disconnect  for  testing. 

At  the  present  time  the  street  work  of  London 
consists  of  about  3,500  miles  of  No.  7 gauge 
"utta-peroha  covered  wire,  wrapped  with  tape, 
and  tarred,  drawn  into  cast-iron  pipes  of  3 in., 
and  in  some  cases  4 in.,  diameter.  This  system 
connects  the  central  office  at.  St.  Martin  s-le- 
Grand  with  the  several  provincial  railways  and 
the  main  road  lines  of  telegraphs  ; it  also  serves 
a large  number  of  the  metropolitan  telegraph 


After  describing  the  main  routes  of  the 
pipes  through  the  various  districts  of  London 
for  a length  of  110  miles,  the  author  went  on  to 
state,  thatat  the  New  General  Post-office  the  whole 
of  the  740  wires  are  carried  up  the  interior  of 
the  building,  and  terminate  on  a test  box, 
where  each  wire  is  numbered.  Provision  has 
been  made  on  this  box  for  500  wires  from  the 
west,  and  a corresponding  number  from  the  east, 
a total  of  1,000  in  all.  A 4-in.  pipe  will  hold 
120  wires  of  No.  7 gauge  prepared,  and  a 3-in. 
pipe  72  wires,  but  it  is  not  well,  unless  compelled 
by  circumstances,  to  draw  in  those  numbers.  The 
pipes  are  9 ft.  long,  and  previously  to  being  laid 
are  well  cleaned  inside  by  having  a heavy  chain 
or  mandril  drawn  to  and  fro  to  rub  ofi  any 
superfluous  substance  left  in  oasting.  The  socket 
joints  are  packed  with  tarred  yarn,  and  lead  run 
in,  as  in  the  case  of  gas  or  water-pipe  joints. 

In  marking  out  the  route  the  footpath  is 
generally  ohosen,  and  the  pipes  are  laid  under 
the  pavement,  it  being  much  more  accessible, 
especially  since  the  asphalt  has  been  introduced. 
Flush- boxes  2 ft.  6 in.  long,  11  in.  wide,  and  1 ft. 
deep,  are  fixed,  in  some  cases  50  yards  apart, 
and  in  others  100  yards,  according  to  the  number 
of  wires  required  and  the  nature  of  the  streets. 

A No.  8 galvanised  iron  wirei3  threaded  through 
the  pipes  from  box  to  box  as  the  pipes  are  laid, 
by  which  the  oables  are  hauled  through.  All  the 
cables  are  sent  out  from  the  Postal  Stores  in 
lengths  of  400  yards.  On  arrival  at  the  place 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  the  cable  is  coiled  in  a 
loop,  a short  distance  from  the  centre  flush-box 
of  the  400  yards  length.  The  ends  of  the  wire 
are  trimmed  for  about  6 in.  The  cable  is  then 
divided  into  two,  and  each  portion  being  twisted 
is  then  passed  through  the  loop  in  the  iron  leading- 
in  wire  in  contrary  directions,  beaten  back,  and 
secured.  A piece  of  canvas  is  then  wrapped 
round  and  fastened  with  string.  An  iron  frame 
with  wooden  rollers  is  then  fixed  in  the  flush- 
box.  The  cable  is  made  to  pass  over  one  roller 
and  under  the  other,  and  the  latter  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  cable  enters  the  pipe  with  a clear 
lead,  and  without  being  chafed  against  its  edges. 
All  being  now  ready  for  the  drawing  in,  two  men 
stand  within  the  coil  cutting  the  ties,  and 
delivering  the  cable  to  a third  man  over  the  flush- 
box,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  cable  enters 
the  pipe  evenly,  the  foreman  standing  near,  so 
as  to  watoh  the  cable  entering  the  pipe,  and  to 
signal  to  the  men  at  the  next  box  when  to  com- 
mence or  cease  pulling.  When  the  first  50  yards 
of  cable  have  entered  the  pipe,  which  is  known  by 
the  end  appearing  at  the  next  box,  a piece  of 
tape  is  tied  round  the  cable ; and  when  this  has 
passed  through  the  pipe,  a second  piece,  and  so 
on  till  the  200  yards  have  been  drawn  through. 
As  the  cable  comes  out  of  the  pipe,  it  is  coiled  on 
the  opposite  end  to  that  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn  ; the  oable  is  then  turned  over  by  being  re- 
coiled on  to  the  contrary  end  of  the  box  ready 
again  to  enter  the  pipe.  This  operation  is  repeated 
till  the  whole  200  yards  have  been  laid.  A cor- 
responding operation  has  to  be  performed  with 
the  remaining  200  yards  of  the  cable,  but,  of 
course,  in  The  opposite  direction.  As  soon  ae 
a few  sections  of  the  cable  have  been  laid, 
the  jointers  follow,  starting  from  the  Central 
Station,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  and  jointing  the 
wires  in  the  vaults  under  the  pavement  at 
the  corner  of  Bath. street,  Newgate-Btreet,  to 
the  house  wires  leading  from  the  test-box  in  the 
instrument-room,  and  which  pass  through  a rack 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  terminals  on  the 
test-box.  Having  completed  the  joints  at  that 
spot,  one  man  proceeds  to  the  next  joint-box, 
400  yards  distant,  and  the  other  to  the  test-box, 
where  he  commences  numbering  the  wires  by 
putting  the  current  on  the  lowest  number  through 
a galvanometer,  and  when  found  by  the  man  in 
the  flush-box,  three  signals  are  passed  twice  each 
way.  The  wire  is  then  fitted  with  a small  piece 
of  composite  tube,  on  whioh  a number  has  been 
stamped  corresponding  with  the  test-box  number. 
Every  wire  is  numbered  in  this  way  at  the  400 
yards  boxes,  so  that  at  every  joint-box  the  number 
of  any  wire  is  at  once  known.  The  men  engaged 
in  this  work  in  London  have  had  great  experience, 
and  although  the  whole  of  their  joints  will  not, 
perhaps,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  “stand  the 
shadow  test”  (Thomson’s  Reflecting  Galvano- 
meter),  they  are  generally  good.  The  greatest 
enemy  they  have  to  contend  with  is  dirt,  and 
although  full  instructions  are  issued,  and  every 
care  taken,  it  is  difficult  to  carry  them  out 
thoroughly  in  the  streets  of  London.  There 
have  been  several  methods  proposed  for  im- 
proving the  joints  in  the  streets,  but  as  yet  they 
have  met  with  little  favour  from  those  engaged 


in  the  work.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  make  a 
twist  joint,  and  now  it  has  been  suggested  to 
insert  the  ends,  after  being  cleaned,  into  a piece 
of  Blit  copper  tube,  tinned  on  the  inside,  of  about 
g-  in.  in  length,  after  which  it  is  soldered.  This 
makes  a good  joint,  and  it  is  believed  will  prove 
beneficial,  as  it  does  away  with  the  sharp  points 
that  must  be  left  when  a twist  is  made.  A plan 
for  insulating  joints  is  on  trial  at  several  places. 
The  two  wires  are  passed  through  the  wooden 
bottom  of  a short  tin  tube,  the  twist  made  and 
soldered,  and  then  the  wires  pulled  back  into  the 
tube,  and  the  latter  filled  with  melted  paraffin 
wax.  Sach  a system  of  mechanical  jointing  of 
course  could  not  be  used  where  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  draw  the  joints  through  a pipe. 

On  the  subject  of  maintenance,  the  author 
stated  that  within  the  past  five  years  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  underground  system  in  London  has 
been  re-laid,  the  number  of  wires  having  been 
found  ineuffioient  to  meet  the  increased  metro- 
politan traffio,  as  well  as  the  additional  wires 
rendered  necessary  on  the  railways  and  road 
lines  for  the  rapidly-developing  provincial  busi- 
ness. This  work  has  been  effected  with  com- 
paratively little  or  no  interruption  of  the  working 
circuits,  and  by  far  less  than  is  experienced 
from  renewals  on  railways  or  road  lines. 

The  underground  wires  are  tested  periodically 
from  the  Central  Station  by  means  of  a Wheat- 
stone bridge  and  Thomson’s  galvanometer.  _ To 
prevent  stopping  the  circuit,  two  spare  wires 
(where  available)  are  used  between  St.  Martin’s 
and  the  point  to  which  the  tests  are  to  be  taken  : 
one  joined  to  an  instrument  for  a speaking 
circuit,  and  the  second  as  a substitute  for  the 
working  wire  during  the  time  it  is  being  tested. 

. . During  the  latter  portion  of  the 

time  the  old  building  in  Telegraph  - street 
was  in  use,  it  frequently  happened  that  a wire 
was  woi'ked  out  of  a mass  where  there  was 
nothing  to  identify  it  by.  In  that  case, 
rather  than  prick  the  wires,  a wire-finder,  such 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Colley  in  his  Handbook  of 
Practical  Telegraphy,  was  used,  but  it  was  found 
to  be  a difficult  task,  owing  to  the  currents  in  the 
working  wires  affecting  the  needle.  Eventually 
it  struck  the  author  that  if  he  used  a quantity 
current  and  the  horizontal  galvanometer,  gene- 
rally used  for  the  Wheatstone  Bridge,  he  should 
succeed.  It  proved  to  be  oorrect ; the  quantity 
current  only  moving  the  needle.  This  plan  has 
Bince  been  used  in  the  street  and  answers  ad- 
mirably. In  conclusion,  the  author  expressed  a 
hope  that  we  might  see  the  underground  system 
extended  far  beyond  the  outskirts  of  London, 
believing  that  if  the  same  oare  and  attention  wer  e 
given  to  it  as  is  given  to  submarine  cables  it 
would  prove  to  be  a great  success. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

A special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  annual  general  meeting  on  the 
4th  of  May,  1874,  “ to  consider  and  report  to  a 
speoial  general  meeting  as  to  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Institute  and  the  best  means  of 
increasing  its  efficiency.”  The  report  having 
been  read,  it  was  resolved  : — “ That  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1874,  be  received,  printed,  and  circulated 
among  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  that 
this  special  general  meeting  be  adjourned  until 
Monday,  the  10th  of  January  [1876],  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  report.” 

Mr.  H.  A.  Darbishire  then  read  a paper  “ On 
Dwellings  for  the  Poor.”  The  author,  in  intro- 
ducing the  subjeot  of  his  paper,  observed  that 
the  provision  of  suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor 
was  a more  difficult  task  than  was  ordinarily 
supposed.  In  addition  to  financial  questions, 
there  was  the  fact  that  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity  generically  described  as  “ the  working, 
classes”  was  subdivided  into  many  sections,  each 
representing  a different  rank  in  the  scale  of  oom- 
fort  and  accommodation  required.  Their  require- 
ments were  to  a great  extent  determined  by  the 
wages  they  received.  Experiments  by  which  it 
had  been  attempted  to  promote  friendly  inter- 
course between  these  different  ranks,  by  pro. 
viding  each  with  its  own  accommodation  under 
the  same  roof,  had  usually  failed,  partly  owing  to 
the  strong  class  prejudices,  and  partly  because 
the  humblest  and  neediest  often  preferred  to 
hide  their  poverty  in  obscure  courts  and  alleys 
to  exposing  it  in  an  open  thoroughfare.  The 
claims  of  the  higher  sections  had  at  first  been 
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brought  forward  with  greater  prominence,  and 
therefore  had  been  more  generally  recognised ; 
but  latterly  buildings  bad  been  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  lowest 
classes,  represented  by  artisans  and  others  whose 
wages  average  25s.  per  week.  Sanitary  appli- 
ances of  an  elaborate  nature  were  avoided,  but 
light,  fresh  air,  and  a liberal  supply  of  water, 
were  held  forth  as  the  principal  attractions  of 
the  model  dwellings.  The  plan  of  the  first 
erected  was  very  simple.  The  rooms  were 
arranged  on  either  side  of  a central  corridor 
lighted  and  ventilated  at  each  end  by  win- 
dows and  an  open  staircase.  The  water-supply 
was  placed  at  the  ends  of  this  corridor, 
while  washhouses  and  baths  were  on  the 
topmoBt  story.  After  a time  this  arrange- 
ment was  modified.  The  position  of  the 
staircase  was  made  more  central.  The 
water-servioes  were  provided  in  sculleries  at 
each  end  of  the  staircase,  while  the  bath-rooms 
occupied  a sort  of  mezzanine  floor.  By  degrees 
the  wasteful  habits  of  the  tenants,  which  at  first 
presented  a difficulty,  became  influenced  by  their 
improved  position ; and  an  increased  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ways  of  decent  living  made  them 
more  economical.  The  buildings  most  recently 
erected  on  an  improved  plan  suggested  by  the 
experience  of  former  trials  are  in  Grosvenor-road, 
Pimlico.  They  are  arranged  in  blocks  of  four 
stories  in  height,  each  story  containing  ten  living 
and  bed  rooms.  The  blocks  are  placed  together 
for  the  purpose  of  composing  dwellings  of  various 
sizes  without  rendering  any  structural  alteration 
necessary.  Uniformity  in  construction  and 
distribution  of  the  walls  is  of  importance,  since 
it  not  only  effects  a saving  of  materials  and 
labour,  and  therefore  of  time  and  money,  but  it 
secures  rooms  of  regular  shape,  which  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  tenants.  In  referring  to  the 
arrangements  for  ventilation,  Mr.  Darbishire 
observed  that  “ the  working  man  hates  fresh  air 
at  home ; the  elements  seem  to  affect  him  but 
little  while  he  is  at  work  and  his  blood  is  warm 
with  exercise ; but  when  his  work  is  over,  and 
rest  allows  his  body  to  cool,  he  feels  chilly  and 
uncomfortable ; he  complains  of  draughts  and 
too  much  ventilation,  and  attributing  much  of 
his  uneasiness  to  the  discomfort  of  his  dwelling, 
he  stops  up  evory  chink  and  crevice  by  which 
he  thinks  a breath  of  air  might  enter,  and  hugs 
himself  at  last  in  the  clouds  of  smoke  which  his 
sulky  fire  pours  forth  in  consequence.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  how  vain  it  is  to  attempt  any 
disguised  device  to  save  him  from  suffocation ; 
however  clever  it  may  be,  he  finds  it  out  and 
renders  it  useless ; and  unless  the  air,  which 
must  find  its  way  in  when  doors  and  windows 
are  opened  from  sheer  necessity,  is  as  free 
from  stagnation  and  impurity  as  possible,  the 
interior  of  the  very  best-arranged  dwellings  must 
be  unhealthy  and  offensive.”  After  describing 
in  detail  the  appliances  for  lighting,  venti- 
lating, cooking,  &c.,  adopted  in  workmen’s  habita- 
tions, Mr.  Darbishire  proceeded  to  enumerate 
the  conditions  which  should  regulate  their 
arrangement  in  regard  to  (1)  site,  (2)  drainage, 
(3)  boundary  fences,  and  (4)  open  areas  and 
playgrounds.  He  then  summed  up  the  subject 
of  his  paper  by  submitting  the  following  conclu- 
sions, which  had  been  derived  from  his  expe- 
rience in  dealing  with  the  question  : — “ That 
before  the  working-class,  as  a whole,  can  be  suit- 
ably provided  with  dwellings,  it  should  be  divided 
as  far  as  possible  into  sections.  That  the 
standard  of  wages  affects  this  division  more 
accurately  than  any  other,  and  affords  the  best 
means  of  determining  the  accommodation  which 
is  most  consistent  with  the  habits  and  mode  of 
living  of  each  section.  That  each  section  should 
have  its  dwellings  arranged  with  strict  reference 
to  its  requirements,  so  that  they  may  not  be  too 
large  for  convenience,  nor  too  confined  for  the 
purposes  of  decency  and  health.  That  the  size, 
shape,  and  general  construction  of  the  dwellings 
affect  their  cost  and  adaptability  to  the  site  upon 
which  they  are  built,  their  sanitary  condition, 
and  the  resources  of  the  tenants.  That  self, 
contained  dwellings  more  than  two  stories  in 
height  are  undesirable  as  residences  for  every 
section  of  the  working-class,  and  the  privacy 
which  is  put  forward  as  their  ohief  recommenda- 
tion  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  more  apparent 
than  real.  That  the  rents  of  the  dwellings 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  wages  of  the 
section  for  which  they  are  provided,  and  that  no 
more  than  a fairly-remunerative  profit  should  be 
expected  from  them,  so  that  the  tenants  may 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  in  return 
for  their  rent.  That  the  evils  of  underletting 
are  most  serious,  and  considerably  exceed  the 


advantages  derived  from  any  mere  commercial 
success  which  the  buildings  are  able  to  yield  by 
its  aid.  Lastly,  that  in  calculating  the  cost  of 
the  dwellings,  and  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
them,  their  site  and  extraneous  works  in  con- 
nexion with  it  should  form  a separate  portion  of 
the  estimate,  as  being  subject  to  variations  from 
which  the  buildings  themselves  are  exempt.” 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  followed  with  a Bhort  paper 
on  the  same  subjeot.  He  remarked  that  the 
story  he  had  to  tell  was  too  well  known,  aud  too 
sad  to  be  new.  To  think  that  we  were  now  dis- 
cussing how  to  meet  one  of  the  first  necessities 
of  life,  and  had  got  no  further  in  our  civilisation 
than  to  recognise  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
honest  men  and  women,  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  little  children,  were  living  in  places  to  which 
a clean  dog-kennel  was  to  be  preferred ! The 
few  facts  whioh  he  had  to  lay  before  the  meet- 
ing were  with  reference  to  a neighbourhood  with 
which  he  was  officially  connected  as  district  sur- 
veyor, namely,  St.  Giles’s.  The  overcrowding 
in  this  locality  might  be  said  to  have  been  some- 
what increased  of  late  years ; firstly,  by  the 
operation  of  that  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act  which  related  to  dangerous  struc- 
tures ; secondly,  by  the  clearance  of  the  under- 
ground dwellings  of  the  district ; thirdly,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1868,  known  as 
“ Torrens’s  Act”  ; and  fourthly,  by  the  demoli- 
tion of  property,  necessitated  by  the  carrying 
out  of  street  improvements,  and  by  the  erection 
of  warehouses  and  other  buildings.  All  these 
causes  had  combined  to  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  no  other 
dwellings  having  been  substituted.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  poor  thus  displaced  had  migrated 
to  other  parishes,  but  this  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful. From  the  year  1871  to  the  present  time, 
thirty  houses,  containing  192  rooms,  had  been 
demolished  in  the  district  on  account  of  their 
dangerous  condition,  displacing  as  many  as  500 
people.  In  1872,  the  underground  dwellings  of 
the  distriot  were  visited,  and  about  a thousand 
persons  ejeoted.  Nearly  as  many  more  were 
disturbed  by  the  operation  of  Mr.  Torrens’s  Act, 
the  houses  being  for  the  most  part  demolished, 
and  nearly  all  the  sites  remained  vacant  at  the 
present  time.  The  number  of  persons  displaced 
during  the  same  period  for  the  erection  of  busi- 
ness or  manufacturing  premises,  and  the  carry, 
ing  out  of  street  improvements,  was  at  least 
two  thousand,  making  a total  of  nearly  5,000, 
or  1,000  per  year  out  of  a total  population 
in  the  district  of  53,000.  The  total  number  of 
dwellings  destroyed  was  207,  and  of  rooms 
1,434  (including  the  underground  apartments  no 
longer  allowed  to  be  inhabited).  During  the  same 
period,  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  St.  Martin’s 
and  St.  Anne’s,  there  have  been  600  people  un- 
housed. Mr.  Hayward  here  expressed  his  great  re- 
gret at  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Ross,  late  medical 
officer  of  health  for  St.  Giles’s,  who  was  fully  con- 
versant with  the  subject  of  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  having  made  it  a study  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Hayward  said  he  had  intended,  when  he 
promised  to  supplement  Mr.  Darbishire’s  paper 
with  some  remarks  on  the  matter,  to  have 
brought  Dr.  Ross  with  him.  Having  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  Builder  as  having  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  movement  for  providing  better 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  as  having  done  much, 
not  only  by  its  articles,  but  by  means  of  wood- 
cuts,  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  wretched 
manner  in  which  masses  of  the  poor  are  housed, 
Mr.  Hayward  proceeded  to  quote  from  a report 
by  the  late  Dr.  Ross  on  the  condition  of  the  poor 
of  St.  Giles’s,  which  showed  that  while  the 
average  death-rate  over  the  entire  metropolis 
was  twenty-one  per  thousand,  the  rate  in  the 
southern  part  of  St.  Giles’s  was  twelve  per 
thousand  more,  or  thirty-three  per  thousand. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  epidemics,  but  simply 
the  effect  of  overcrowding.  Mr.  Hayward  then 
went  on  to  say  that  the  provison  of  dwellings  for 
the  poor, — the  really  poor,  the  very  poor, — was 
much  more  pressing  than  the  provision  of 
dwellings  for  artisans.  Artisans,  who  seemed  to 
be  able  to  co-operate  for  the  building  of  cotton- 
mills,  and  who  frequently  exercised  their  power 
of  combination  for  less  lauuable  purposes,  could 
easily  combine  together  foi  building  their  own 
dwellings,  and  thus  show  their  independence 
of  philanthropic  or  semi-philanthropic  efforts  for 
providing  them  with  better  dwellings.  As  a re- 
medy for  the  deplorable  state  of  things  which 
existed  with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  very 
poor,  we  must  not  look  to  construction  alone, — 
that  might  be,  and  often  had  been,  far  in 
advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  case, — but  we 
must  look  to  the  improved  education  (using  the 


word  in  its  broadest  sense)  of  the  masses.  In 
providing  dwellings  for  the  very  poor,  the  build- 
ings must  not  be  too  good,  although  always 
capable  of  improvement.  It  was  necessary  to 
strongly  insist  on  this,  for  the  generous  efforts 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  had  generally  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  buildings  which  were 
as  much  beyond  the  means  of  the  really  poor  as 
an  abode  in  Belgravia.  The  designer  of  build- 
ings for  the  very  poor  would  have  to  steel  his 
feelings  to  the  minimum  of  accommodation  re- 
quired. The  dwellings  should  be  airy,  and  the 
openings  in  outer  passages  need  not  be  glazed. 
Separate  storesheds  should  be  provided  wherever 
possible  for  the  storage  of  baskets,  boxes,  and 
stock-in-trade  of  costermongers,  &c.,  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to  store  their  goods  on  the  land- 
ings or  in  the  passages  of  their  dwellings.  The 
rooms  should  not  be  too  large,  as  the  very  poor 
had  not  much  furniture.  Watercloset  fittings, 
&c.,  should  be  of  the  simplest  and  strongest  kind. 
Mr.  Hayward  concluded  by  explaining  a plan 
which  he  had  prepared  for  a dwelling  suited 
to  the  “ low  standard  of  habitability  ” of  the 
poorest  olasses  of  the  metropolis,  remarking  that 
if  we  commenced  with  a low  standar  d of  buildings, 
we  might  hope  to  improve  them  as  their  tenants 
began  to  know  how  to  use  them.  By  proceeding 
on  this  moderate  scale  of  requirements  the  well- 
meant  but  disorganised  efforts  of  kind-hearted 
millionaires  and  noblemen  would  be  superseded, 
and  a return  of  at  least  5 per  oent.  per  annum 
would  be  secured. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr..  Gatliff,  secretary  to  the  Metropolitan 
Association  for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes,  said  that  the  society  he 
represented  had  had  thirty  years’  experience  in 
providing  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor. 
During  that  period  they  had  provided  accom- 
modation for  1,060  families,  upwards  of  800 
families  being  accommodated  in  buildings  five 
and  six  stories  in  height,  and  230  in  cottages  or 
small  dwellings,  164  of  the  latter  being  in  the 
country,  and  seventy  or  eighty  in  Spitalfields. 
The  cost  of  the  large  buildings  varied  from  42J. 
to  54Z.  per  room,  some  of  them  having  been 
erected  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  building  was 
less  expensive  than  at  present.  The  cost  of  the 
cottages  averaged  about  34Z.  per  room.  The 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  buildings  owned  by  the 
Association  averaged  only  14  per  1,000  over  a 
period  of  eight  years.  The  percentage  paid  by 
the  Association  was  5 per  cent.,  and  therefore 
dwellings  of  this  class  were  a thoroughly  safe 
investment.  Last  year,  out  of  a rent-roll  of 
12,257Z.,  12,1011.  were  received,  leaving  a defi- 
ciency of  only  156Z.  for  temporary  vacancies 
owing  to  removals  and  repairs.  The  Associa- 
tion had  generally  selected  plots  of  ground 
measuring  about  200  ft.  by  150  ft.,  and  had 
built  blocks  of  dwellings  on  three  sides  of  this 
space,  leaving  the  fourth  side  and  the  central 
space  open  as  a recreation  ground. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Darbishire,  said  he  agreed  with  that 
gentleman  in  recommending  that  provision 
should  be  made  in  separate  buildings  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  working  classes, 
amongst  whom  there  was  as  much  olass-feeling 
as  existed  amongst  the  upper  classes.  It 
would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  induce  a mason  or 
bricklayer  to  live  in  the  same  passage  or  on  the 
same  landing  as  that  inhabited  by  a bricklayer’s 
labourer.  In  one  respect  Mr.  Darbishire’s  paper 
was  disappointing ; it  had  not  been  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  what  might  be  called  the  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  namely,  that  of 
providing,  on  a commercial  basis,  healthy  dwell- 
ings for  the  poorer  seotions  of  the  working 
classes.  If  such  dwellings  could  not  be  pro- 
vided on  commercial  principles,  then  the  recently- 
passed  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  would  remain  a 
dead  letter.  But  he  did  not  think  the  problem 
was  impossible  of  solution.  It  might  be 
reasonably  expected  that  far  better  and  more 
suitable  dwellings  for  the  poor  could  be  provided 
at  a sufficiently  remunerative  interest  to  induce 
people  to  invest  their  money  in  such  dwelling. 
He  did  not  think  any  reproach  need  attach  to  the 
attempt  to  mingle  philanthropic  with  commercial 
principles,  so  long  as  the  latter  did  not  tend  to 
anything  like  usury.  But  what  had  been  done 
by  these  agencies  so  far  ? The  able  report 
drawn  up  by  the  Superintending  Architect  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Mr.  Vulliamy),  in 
conjunction  with  the  Engineer  to  the  Board  (Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette),  stated  that  “there  had  been 
twenty-eight  associations  of  individuals  who, 
from  motives  of  philanthropy  or  commercial 
speculation,  had,  up  to  the  present  time,  devoted 
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themselves  to  housing  32,435,  in  all,  of  the  artisan 
working  class.”  But  in  a metropolis  with  a 
population  of  4,000,000,  this  was  solving  only  a 
very  small  portion  indeed  of  the  problem,  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  if  we  were  to  depend 
alone  upon  philanthropic  or  commercial  efforts 
on  the  part  of  individuals  or  associations,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  continually- 
growing  evil  of  over-crowding.  He  quite  be- 
lieved  that  it  was  possible  to  provide  the  really 
labouring  poor,  earning  from  15s.  to  25s.  per 
week,  with  decent  dwellings,  which,  while  within 
the  means  of  the  tenants,  would  yield  a good 
return  commercially.  He  waB  supported  in  this 
opinion  by  the  statistics  of  six  blocks  of  buildings 
built  by  Mr.  Freake,  and  which  paid  6 or  7 per 
cent.  Eaoh  block  was  three  floors  high,  and 
contained  forty-two  rooms,  the  cost  per  blook, 
twenty  years  ago,  being  1,5001.  The  cubical 
contents  of  each  block  were  62,000  ft.,  which 
worked  out  at  a cost  of  5'85d.  per  foot,  or  about 
35t.  10s.  per  room.  Mr.  Freake  charged  5s.  6d. 
for  a three-roomed  tenement,  and  4s.  6d.  for  two 
rooms,  and  allowed  no  underletting  to  lodgers, 
this  rule  also  being  observed  by  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  of  which  Sir 
Sydney  Waterlow  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Yulliamy,  who  was  invited  by  the  chair, 
man  to  speak,  said  he  had  nothing  to  add  to 
what  was  contained  in  the  report  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Barry.  He  was,  in  fact,  rather  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a learner  than  in  that  of  a teacher.  He 
had  had.  comparatively  little  experience  of  the 
subjeot  in  the  past,  although  he  had  no  doubt 
that  for  many  years  to  oome  he  should  have  to 
devote  a great  deal  of  time  to  it  under  the  opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Cross’s  Act. 

Professor  Kerr  expressed  a hope  that  the  dis- 
cussion  would  be  adjourned,  for  want  of  time 
prevented  justice  being  done  to  a subjeot  of  such 
vast  importance  to  the  profession.  Certainly 
architects  ought  to  be  able  to  solve  the  problem 
of  housing  the  poor  on  remunerative  principles. 

A Member  said  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  housing  the  poor  on  remunerative  principles 
I for  he  found  he  could  buy  weekly  property  which 
would  pay  him  12  per  cent.  By  buying  up 
existing  property,  and  improving  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  extra  cooking-ranges,  &c.,  8 or  9 per  cent, 
would  be  secured. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  said  his  experience,  after 
going  into  the  matter  very  closely,  was,  that  the 
average  return  on  weekly  property  was  only  a 
fraction  over  4 per  cent.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Hayward  in  depreoating  too  great  an  expendi- 
ture on  accessories ; for  instanoe,  there  was  no 
need  to  provide  a separate  water-closet  for  each 
tenement.  Many  of  the  blocks  of  improved 
dwellings  which  had  been  put  up  were  too  costly 
to  come  within  the  means  of  the  very  poor,  but 
their  costliness  was  due  to  the  provision  of  ac- 
commodation which  professional  men  who  lived 
in  such  places  as  the  Temple  had  to  dispense 
with.  What  was  needed  was  to  provide  light, 
airy  rooms,  soundly  but  plainly  built,  with  the 
minimum  of  extraneous  accommodation. 

Mr.  Edward  Hall  said  he  believed  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  of  London  involved  several  collateral  ques- 
tions, of  which  a comprehensive  scheme  of  street 
improvement  was  perhaps  the  most  important. 

Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Darbishire  (with  whose  name  was  coupled 
that  of  Mr.  Hayward),  said  he  did  not  see  how 
the  suggestion  of  Professor  Kerr  could  be  com- 
plied with  this  session,  as  every  evening  was 
filled  up ; the  subjeot  might,  however,  profitably 
be  taken  up  again  next  session.  The  great  work 
of  housing  the  poor  of  London  never  oould  be 
carried  out  on  a scale  commensurate  to  the 
health  of  the  population  by  philanthropic  efforts 
only.  It  could  only  be  carried  out,  as  Mr.  Barry 
had  suggested,  by  tapping  that  enormous  fund 
of  wealth  whose  owners  could  not  afford  to  give, 
but  who  could  afford  to  lend,  especially  if  some 
guarantee  could  be  given  of  a moderate  rate  of  in- 
terest. Were  there  no  potent  bodies  who  would 
guarantee  a certain  minimum  rate  of  interest  on 
such  laudable  enterprises  ? He  thought  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  and  even  the  Government  itself,  might 
safely  give  suoh  guarantees.  If  they  would  do  so, 
a great  impetus  would  be  given  to  the  provision, 
oq  a commercial  basis,  of  healthy  dwellings  for 
the  very  poorest. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried,  Mr. 
Darbishire  briefly  replied. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  January  3,  1876,  when  Mr.  R.  Rey- 
nolds Rowe  will  r 
of  Ely  Cathedral. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
CHASE.  SIDE,  ENFIELD. 

TnE  building  known  as  Christ  Church,  of 
which  we  give  exterior  and  interior  views,  was 
opened  in  November  last.  The  plan  is  cruciform 
fronting  the  east,  consisting  of  nave,  aisles,  and 
double  transepts,  with  an  apse  at  end  of  the  nave, 
three  vestries,  and  organ-ohamber,  and  tower 
and  spire  at  the  south-east  angle  rising  to  a height 
of  160  ft.  6 

The  internal  dimensions  are  as  follow,  viz. : 
nave,  including  apse,  108  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  10  in. 
wide,  aisles  41  ft.  3 in.  long  by  10  ft.  7 in.  wide, 
transepts  38  ft.  6 in.  broad  by  11  ft.  deep. 

The  apse  end  is  enriched  with  a carved  and 
panelled  reredos,  including  a sculptured  panel  in 
high  relief  of  “The  Last  Supper.”  The  capitals 
of  columns,  corbels,  &c.,  are  carved  throughout 
with  naturalesque  foliage,  and  in  the  spandrels, 
formed  by  transept  arches,  are  four  panels 
carved  with  emblematioal  representations  of  the 
four  evangelists. 

The  nave  is  covered  with  a timber  roof,  sup- 
ported by  principal  rafters  with  curved  ribs, 
and  boarded  between  the  purlins  and  interme- 
diate principals ; the  transepts  and  aisle  roofs 
are  ceiled,  but  are  divided  into  panels  by  the 
principals  and  purlins.  The  building  is  con. 
structed  of  brick,  faced  outside  with  Kentish 
rag  stone,  and  Bath  stone  dressings  throughout, 
and  inside  with  Bath  stone  ashlar,  relieved  with 
blue  Bath  stone  bands.  There  are  two  entrances 
at  front  and  two  at  back.  There  is  accommoda- 
tion for  about  800  adults  on  the  ground  floor. 
There  are  no  galleries. 

The  building  has  been  ereoted  by  Messrs. 
Cooke  & Green,  builders,  of  Blackfriars,  Messrs. 
J.  Tarring  & Son  being  the  architects.  The 
carving  was  executed  hy  Mr.  Sansom,  the  warm- 
ing  by  Mr.  Grundy,  and  the  lighting  by  Mr. 
Hoy  don.  Mr.  Jarvis  was  the  clerk  of  works. 


PARIS  HOUSES.* 


THE  CIRCUS  OF  THE  CHATEAU  D’EAU, 
PARIS. 

An  enormous  new  circus  has  been  provided 
for  Paris  in  a very  brief  space  of  time,  and  has 
been  decorated  and  lighted  by  English  con. 
tractors,  Messrs.  Defries,  with  the  help  of 
English  workmen  alone.  Many  of  our  readers 
will  recollect  the  immense  block  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Magasins  Riunis,  in  the  Place  du 
Chateau  d’Eau.  The  Magasins  R4unis  were  built 
some  years  ago  by  a company,  whioh  issued 
bonds  redeemable  in  fifty  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operative  trading ; but  the  scheme  not 
proving  successful,  the  lease  eventually  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Baron  Erlanger.  A lease  has  been 
taken  for  twenty  years  of  the  courtyard  and 
facade  of  this  pile  by  Mr.  Myers,  and  within  the 
courtyard  the  oircus  has  been  formed.  M.  Gri- 
daine,  architect,  of  Paris,  by  whom  the  struc- 
ture has  been  designed,  has  enabled  us  to  give 
a view  of  the  interior,  and  informs  us  that  the 
circus  will  contain  4,000  sittings,  besides  con- 
siderable standing-room  in  the  promenades,  and 
that  he  is  arranging  to  add  to  this  a large  “ bal- 
con  ’’  facing  the  orchestra,  and  some  private 
boxes.  He  had  engaged  that  the  circus  should 
be  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the  up- 
holstery, with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  in 
eighty  days,  and  this  has  been  done  within  the 
time.  Besides  the  circus,  there  is  a large 
saloon  about  250  ft.  long,  lined  with  look- 
ing-glasses and  red  velvet  hangings,  with 
girandoles  and  fountains.  There  is  also  an 
American  Bar,  about  110  ft.  long,  in  the  front, 
next  the  Place  du  Ch&teau  d’Eau,  handsomely 
decorated,  the  ceilings  adorned  with  sculpture 
and  artistic  paintings.  The  stables  are  under  the 
rising  seats  of  the  circus,  and  afford  accommo- 
dation for  eighty  horses,  besides  elephants, 
camels,  and  lions,  with  a tunnel  to  admit  of  a 
carriage  driving  from  under  the  seats  without 
being  seen  by  the  audience.  Dressing-rooms, 
property-rooms,  and  so  on,  are  provided  in  the 
basement.  The  circus,  entirely  constructed  of 
iron  and  masonry,  is  said  to  contain  literally 
nothing  to  burn  but  the  fauteuils  and  the  actual 
seats  of  the  gradins , supported  on  iron.  The 
court  in  whioh  the  circus  is  formed  having  a 
glazed  iron  roof,  the  architect  has  painted  the 
whole  of  it,  and  formed  beneath  it  a fine  network 
of  galvanised  iron  wire  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  accident  from  the  fall  of  broken  glass.  We 
may  add  that  the  circus  is  completely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  an  enclosure  of 
iron,  and  will  cost  32,0001.  The  rent  paid  for  the 


ill  read  a paper  on  “The  Lantern  premises,  on  a lease  for  twenty  years,  as  we  have 
J already  mentioped,  is  2,5601.  per  annum. 


I propose  to  describe  the  construction  of  a 
first-olass  house  in  flats,  ereoted  in  Paris,  with 
the  best  modern  appliances,  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  or  have  been  practically  tested 
by  myself.  The  house  in  question  is,  however,  a 
mere  fancy  picture,  sketched  at  different  times, 
and  from  several  examples.  I will  suppose  that 
a well-to-do  shopkeeper,  who  has  been  carrying- 
on  business  on  the  boulevart,  is  seized,  say  about 
the  year  of  promise  1867,  with  the  idea  of 
buying  the  house  in  which  he  has  lived  for 
several  years,  and  the  land  upon  which  it  is 
built.  He  might,  of  course,  have  been  expro- 
priated, and  then  he  would  have  bought  land 
elsewhere,  or  made  special  arrangements  with 
the  municipality;  but  to  Englishmen  the  practice 
of  expropriation  must  appear  wantonly  fright- 
ful, and  so  it  is  better  not  to  refer  to  it.  He 
intends  not  only  to  build  a new  shop  for  him- 
self,  in  conformity  with  the  tastes  and  fashion  of 
new  Paris,  but  he  knows,  from  the  experience 
of  his  neighbours,  that  the  residences  he  can 
build  over  it  will  not  only  refund  the  interest  of 
the  money  he  will  lay  out  in  building,  but  also 
the  annual  rent  of  his  shop.  He  employs  neces- 
sarily an  architect ; the  plans  are  ready  and 
approved  ; he  has  obtained  his  alignement, — 
and  to  get  one’s  line  of  frontage  in  a Parisian 
sfre9t  is  a thing  quite  as  serious  as  getting 
married  or  buried,— the  contractors  have  Bigned 
their  agreements,  and  the  principal  one,  the 
maUre-magon,  is  ordered  to  begin.  The  old 
house  is  pulled  down,  the  site  is  cleared,  and 
the  master-companion  marks  out  the  trenches  to 
receive  the  foundations  of  the  new  basement- 
walls  ; but  below  these  are  two  large  cubes  of 
earth  to  be  excavated  for  the  construction  of 
two  cesspools  required  to  drain  two  separate 
sets  of  water-closets,  one  set  for  the  large  resi- 
dences, and  one  for  the  servants  and  a few  small 
residences.  A cesspool  in  Paris  must  be  almost 
immediately  under  the  water-olosets  it  serves. 
The  drain-pipe  must  descend  vertically  into  it, 
and  continue  vertically  to  a certain  height 
above  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  A junotion-pipe, 
connected  with  the  water-closet  apparatus, 
enters  this  main  a little  below  the  level  of  eaoh 
floor,  and  in  juxta-position  to  this  main  is  placed 
another  pipe,  which  ascends  vertically  from  the 
cesspool  to  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  the  latter 
being  used  exclusively  for  ventilation.  Both 
these  pipes  are  attached  to  a strong  wall,  often 
the  party-wall,  with  hoop  iron,  and  completely 
enveloped  in  cement.  The  walls,  bottoms,  and 
vaults  of  these  cesspools  must,  according  to  law 
be  built  of  meuliere,f  a reddish  petrifaction,’ 
full  of  cavities,  and  very  hard.  It  is  found 
near  Paris,  and  is  little  if  at  all  known  in 
England  ; and  it  affords  an  excellent  surface 
to  reoeive  the  coat  of  cement  with  which 
the  walls  internally  of  all  cesspools  must  be 
covered,  their  internal  angles  being  rounded. 
From  the  vault  of  each  cesspool  a communica- 
tion must  be  formed  with  the  courtyard,  or  at 
least  some  open  area,  and  the  top  of  this  shaft 
must  be  covered  with  a stone  slab,  fitted  into  a 
stone  frame.  This  slab  is  hermetically  sealed, 
and  only  opened  when  the  cesspool  is  full,  and 
then  it  cannot  be  refixed  until  the  interior  has 
been  officially  inspected.  These  cesspools  are 
so  built  that  the  top  of  their  vaults  is  on  a level 
with  the  floor  of  the  cellars  or  basement  story, 
which  is  perhaps  extravagant.  Sometimes  the 
cesspools  are  constructed  in  the  basement  story 
itself  alongside  and  not  under  the  wine  and  coal 
cellars  of  the  several  tenants.  While  they  have 
been  building  a gang  of  men  have  been  occupied 
at  another  corner  of  the  site.  They  are  pre- 
paring bdton,  which  learned  professors  tell  is  of 
Roman  origin,  and  which,  I venture  to  say, 
is  less  easily  adulterated  than  the  English  con- 
crete. In  the  corner  alluded  to  a platform  has 
been  made  of  planks,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
heap  of  pebbles  and  chips  from  the  stone-cutters’ 
yard,  on  the  other  a heap  of  sand,  and  under  a 
shed  close  by  a large  number  of  sacks  con- 
taining hydraulic  lime,  and  some  mortar  is 
already  prepared  for  use.  Wheelbarrows  are 
scattered  about,  and  the  bottoms  of  some  of  these 
are  made  with  iron  bars  to  hold  the  pebbles, 

— for  it  is  necessary  that  these  be  thoroughly 
washed,  — and  consequently  when  placed  in 
the  wheelbarrows  the  water  escapes  from  them 
through  the  iron  bars.  My  bdton  shall  be, 
perhaps,  extravagantly  good ; and,  as  is  well 
known,  b6ton  is  a mixture  of  hydraulic  mortar 


n 


* See  p.  1100,  ante. 

t Its  composition  is  qnartz,  carbonate  c 
num,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
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with  pebbles  or  stone  chips,  which  must  be  hard, 
rough,  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  similar  to 
those  used  to  macadamise  a road.  The  mortar 
and  pebbles  are  sometimes  very  well  mixed  by  a 
machine,  but  it  is  better  done  by  hand ; and  for 
this  purpose  five  wheelbarrows  are  required, — 
three  wit,h  bottoms  of  iron  bars,  and  two  of 
ordinary  make.  The  three  first  are  filled  with 
olean  pebbles  or  chips,  and  the  two  others  with 
hydraulic  mortar.  One  barrow  full  of  pebbles  is 
wheeled  to  the  wooden  platform,  and  its  con- 
tents are  spread  out  over  the  entire  surface ; 
above  these  is  uniformly  spread  a barrow  of 
mortar.  Then  a second  barrow  of  stones  is 
deposited  in  the  same  manner,  and  a second 
barrow  of  mortar,  which  is  then  covered  with  a 
third  barrow  of  stones.  The  heap  is  then  turned 
over  with  spades;  and  with  a three-pronged  fork 
or  hook  the  substance  is  dragged  backwards  and 
forwards  by  the  workmen.  The  pudding  thus 
made  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently  stirred  when 
the  pebbles  are  entirely  enveloped  in  mortar. 
Before  throwing  the  biton  into  the  trenches  a 
layer  of  gravelly  sand  has  been  spread  over  their 
bottom  surface,  which  will  prevent  the  mortar 
from  becoming  deteriorated  with  the  soil  beneath 
before  it  is  properly  set.  There  is  no  absolute 
necessity  to  ram  biton,  if  only  it  be  carefully 
laid.  I have  ordered  it  to  be  spread  in  hori- 
zontal beds  of  from  8 in.  to  10  in.  thick,  and  I 
shall  begin  the  walls  upon  it  almost  immediately. 
No  biton  has  been  put  under  the  cesspools,  not 
becanse  the  soil  upon  whioh  they  are  built  is 
exceptionally  firm,  but  because  the  principal 
walls  of  the  building  are  not  carried  upon  those 
of  the  cesspools.  Under  the  principal  walls 
there  is  a height  of  2 ft.  6 in.  of  biton,  and  when 
they  have  reached  a few  feet  in  elevation  I shall 
spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  building  about 
10  in.  thickness  of  biton,  the  top  surface  of  which 
shall  be  level  with  the  top  of  the  biton  under  the 
walls.  Thus  I can  support  the  9-in.  brick  parti- 
tions required  to  form  the  numerous  coal  and 
wine  cellars  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  base- 
ment, for  in  Paris  an  underground  story  is  seldom 
if  ever  inhabited.  Double  retaining-walls  to 
protect  a basement  from  damp,  which  are 
common  in  England,  are  seldom  used,  and  the 
walls  which  touch  against  the  earth  are  built 
of  rough,  hard  stone,  2 ft.  at  least  thick, 
coated  externally  with  cement.  These  walls 
are  now  within  a few  inches  of  the  street 
level  ; brick  arches  are  being  turned  over 
the  cellars  between  the  partition  walls,  their 
flanks  are  filled  up  with  more  biton,  and  a 
general  even  surface  is  obtained  about  a few 
inclieB  below  the  finished  level  of  the  ground 
story.  A horrible  odour  pervades  the  works. 
Around  the  cauldron  with  a blazing  fire  under  it, 
two  men  are  danoing.  One  stops  to  throw  into 
it  a lump  of  bitumen,  then  a little  gritty  sand,  and 
the  other  stirs  up  the  contents.  Suddenly  one 
rushes  off  with  a saucepan  fall  of  the  boiling 
liquid  and  spreads  it  cautiously  over  a part  of 
one  of  the  walls  ; then  a bricklayer  lays  bricks 
hurriedly  upon  this  same  spot,  blasphemes  and 
Books  his  fingers ; more  asphalt  is  brought,  always 
in  a boiling  state,  and  eventually  two  oourses  of 
hard  brioks  are  laid  over  the  principal  walls. 
Ultimately  a coat  of  asphalt  abont  £•  in.  thick 
will  be  spread  over  the  whole  area  of  the  ground- 
floor,  under  stone,  tiling,  or  parquetry,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Above  this  level  there  are  seven 
stories  including  the  roof  to  construct,  and  the 
existence  of  a shop  on  the  ground-floor  necessi- 
tates as  much  open  space  as  possible.  The 
weight  of  the  internal  walls  must  be  concentrated 
upon  a succession  of  supporting  points  or  piers, 
which  must  be  built  in  solid  blocks  of  hard  lime- 
stone.  The  difficulty  of  making  a house-front 
appear  logically  constructive  when  a shop- 
window  forms  its  ground  story  is  lessened  in 
Paris  by  the  fact  that  each  house  has  an  entrance 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  residences  over.  This 
entrance  ( porte-cochere ) is  necessarily  of  stone 
and  wide  enough  for  carriages ; and  the  lateral 
walls  of  it  are  of  stone,  although  for  the  rest  of 
the  ground-floor  front  iron  columns  are  placed 
between  the  stone  piers.  These  columns  are 
generally  coupled  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall ; 
so  are  the  lintels  they  support,  which  are  of 
rolled  iron.  These  joists,  about  10  in.  deep, 
are  secured  together  with  wrought-iron  collars 
about  4 ft.  apart,  and  planks  having  been  tem- 
porarily placed  under  them  they  are  filled  with 
bits  of  broken  brick,  pottery,  lumps  of  old  parti- 
tions, &c.,  and  the  whole  “run”  in  fresh  plaster. 
A solid  lintel  of  iron  and  plaster  concrete  is  thus 
formed  about  18  in.  thick  and  12  in.  deep,  and 
say  from  6 ft.  to  8 ft.  long.  Sometimes,  in  very 
superior  work,  these  lintels  are  filled  up  with 


new  bricks  carefully  laid  in  cement;  but  where 
there  is  no  risk  of  damp,  plaster  is  as  good,  and 
certainly  cheaper.  Similar  lintels  are  being 
placed  over  all  the  internal  piers,  aud  upon  them 
the  ends  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  forming  the 
floor  of  the  first  story  will  be  laid.  These  lintels 
also  receive  the  weight  of  the  partitions  of  the 
different  stories  over.  The  joists  can  be  obtained 
of  all  scantlings  at  St.  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  and 
elsewhere  up  to  12  in.  in  depth,  with  flanges  of 
comparative  thickness  and  width.  They  are 
slightly  curved,  so  that  when  enveloped  in 
plaster  and  weighted  they  become  almost 
straight.  The  completed  flooring,  including  the 
plaster  ceiling  and  the  parquetry,  will  oertainly 
not  exoeed  12  in.  in  thicknesp.  The  rolled 
joists,  about  6 in.  deep,  are  placed  30  in. 
apart ; and  at  right  angles  to  them  are  fixed 
wrought-iron  bars  of  from  f in.  to  ^ iQi 
square,  which  are  bent  at  the  ends  so 
as  to  clip  the  upper  flange  of  the  joist, 
and  permit  the  bottom  of  the  bar  to  be  level 
with  the  lower  flange  of  the  joist.  These  bars 
are  placed  about  3 ft.  apart,  and  as  muoh  as 
possible  in  a straight  line  ; for,  in  this  manner, 
they  act  as  a strut.  A blow  with  the  hammer 
suffices  to  fix  them,  and  this  done  the  joists  are 
necessarily  stiffened.  Upon  these  bars,  in  lines 
parallel  with  the  joists  and  of  the  same  length, 
light  iron  rods  are  laid.  All  this  iron  has 
received  two  coats  of  paint, — of  iron  minium 
( minium  de  fer), — and  the  skeleton  of  the  floor  is 
now  ready  to  be  hourdi  plein  en  pldtre.  * This 
is  a simple  proceeding  : a temporary  ceiling  of 
planks  is  erected  under  the  skeleton.  Upon  this 
planking  are  thrown  bits  of  old  plaster,  brick, 
and  hard  rubbish  of  all  kinds  until  the  whole 
space  between  the  joists  is  filled  up  almost  to  the 
level  of  their  top  flanges.  Liquid  plaster  -is 
then  run  into  and  over  the  whole  mass  of  iron 
and  ballast ; and  the  next  morning  it  is  possible 
to  jump  upon  the  floor  and  order  the  removal 
of  the  planking  beneath  it.  But  that  useful 
substanoe  plaster  has  a tendency  to  swell 
and  if  a small  cavity  be  not  left  between  the 
solid  plaster  floor  and  the  stone  wall  the  latter 
will  be  pushed  outwards.  It  is  usual  to  tie  in 
the  external  and  party  walls  with  iron  bands 
looped  at  different  points  over  circular  iron  rods 
(ancres)  inserted  vertically  in  the  centre  of  a 
solid  block  of  stone,  and  run  in  plaster.  These 
bands  are  hooped  together  midway  between  the 
rods.  This  is  the  Parisian  practice,  and  the 
chains  laid  on  a level  with  each  floor  serve  in 
stone  construction  the  purpose  of  hoop-iron  bond 
in  brickwork.  But  in  spite  of  the  precaution 
usually  taken  to  paint  them,  the  insertion  of  such 
chains  into  soft  calcareous  stone,  and  indeed  the 
insertion  of  any  iron  into  limestone,  is  a hazar- 
dous proceeding,  more  particularly  when  plaster 
is  used.  Damp  swells  the  plaster,  rusts  the  iron, 
which  then  increases  in  bulk  and  cracks  the 
stone  ; or  it  is  ultimately  reduced  to  carbonate  of 
iron.  For  my  part,  I think  it  quite  possible  to 
bnild  a solid  Btone  wall  without  iron  chains  or 
oramps,  and  only  use  them  in  deference  to  the 
vested  interests  of  the  master-smith. 

The  building  is  now  at  the  level  throughout  of 
the  first  story  or  flat,  and  the  walls  have  reached 
to  within  a few  inches  of  the  finished  line  of 
parquetry.  The  foreman  is  engaged  in  finding 
the  centres  of  his  doors,  windows,  fireplaces,  &o., 
and  these  centres  are  all  carefully  marked  upon 
the  plans.  He  has  fixed  to  the  scaffolding  out- 
side the  walls  strips  of  deal,  and  tells  off  upon 
them  the  distances  from  centre  to  centre  of  .the 
front  window  openings.  If  the  walls  are  rec- 
tangular, he  tells  off  the  same  distances  upon 
similar  strips  of  deal  fixed  to  the  scaffolding 
outside  the  walls  of  the  courtyard.  Lines  of 
thin  oord  are  then  stretched  from  one  point  to 
another,  and  the  principal  centre  lines  drawn,  as 
it  were,  full  size  upon  the  works.  Where  these 
lines  cut  the  walls,  he  spreads  upon  the  latter  a 
layer  of  plaster,  and  then  with  the  aid  of  the 
plumb-line,  square,  and  apiece  of  black  chalk 
(pierre  noire),  he  marks  upon  the  plaster  the 
centres  of  all  openings,  which  marks  remain 
until  thejnasonry  is  terminated  ; and  they  serve 
again  to  find  the  centre  of  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  over.  The  first  course  has  now  to  be  laid 
over  the  shop. window  lintels,  and  this  is  a pro- 
jecting cornioe  of  hard  stone.  The  top  of  it 
forms  the  sills  of  the  first  story  or  entresol  win. 
dows,  which  are  casements,  and  descend  almost 
to  the  parquetry.  Up  to  this  height  the  stones 
have  been  lifted  with  slight  difficulty,  either 
rolled  upon  an  inclined  plane  made  of  planks,  or 
pulled  np  by  the  “ chivre ,”  a species  of  “ crab.” 
But,  in  the  meantime,  four  tall  masts,  some 
70  ft.  high,  have  been  fixed  just  in  front  of  the 
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facade.  These  will  be  connected  at  intervals  with 
transverse  planks,  and  further  strengthened  with 
cross-pieces,  the  whole  forming,  when  finished,  a 
skeleton  shaft.  Within  it,  the  blocks  of  stone 
will  be  lifted  to  the  height  required  by  chains 
swung  over  a wheel  fixed  at  the  very  top,  the 
motive  power  being  stationed  at  the  bottom,  and 
consisting  of  steam  or  water  or  manual  labour, 
or  the  last  new  invention, — human  force,  how- 
ever, being  the  most  frequently  employed,  for 
in  the  present  state  of  education  it  is  the 
cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  fagade  now  being  put  together  will  be 
composed  of  solid  blocks  of  freestone,  about 
22  iu.  thick  to  be  laid  in  the  same  position 
horizontally  as  they  were  found  in  the  quarry, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  the  bed  of 
stone  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 
Nor  ought  the  heart  of  the  stone  to  be  exposed. 
As  is  well  known,  the  material  used  in  building 
operations  in  Paris  is  a Bof&  limestone  found 
deposited  by  layers  in  the  quarry,  and  it  is  ex- 
tracted in  large  blocks.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
saw  those  layers  horizontally,  even  though  it  only 
requires  the  toothed  saw  to  do  it.  The  height  of 
each  course  is  the  height  of  a layer  of  stone,  and 
its  power  of  resistance  to  the  many  deteriorating 
influences  around  it  depends  upon  the  free 
exercise  of  that  natural  aotion  with  which  it  is 
endowed.  To  use  it  as  mere  ashlar  facing  is 
positive  destruction  to  it.  In  London  the 
appearance  of  an  ashlar  face  soon  after  comple- 
tion is  well  known.  The  salts  developed  in  the 
mortar  behind  it  (of  plaster,  lime,  or  cement) 
force  their  way  to  the  surfaoe,  and  though  Port- 
land stone  may  be  sometimes  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  internal  disintegration  which  the 
passage  of  such  salts  causes,  the  soft  limestones 
of  France  suffer  actual  injury  in  their  component 
parts  from  suoh  action.  Soft  calcareous  stone 
easily  soaks  up  water,  but  it  also  easily  ejects  it; 
and  provided  the  action  oaused  by  moisture  be 
free  from  the  outside  to  the  inside  of  the  stone, — 


provided  the  stone  be  so  placed  as  to  permit  the 
moisture  it  has  received  from  the  outside  to  be 
drawn  away  from  it  in  a fluid  state,  its  component 
parts  will  not  suffer  deterioration.  But  if  „(as  in 
the  case  of  ashlar  when  only  one  side  is  free) 
the  exposed  face  of  the  stone  dries  and  leaves 
the  heart  unnaturally  wet,  the  internal  moisture, 
which  must  find  a way  ont,  will  crystallise  Hpon 
tho  surfaoe  which  will  become  inflated  and  then 
scale  off.  Damp  attacking  a solid  stone  wall 
from  the  inside  of  the  room  which  it  encloses  is 
drawn  from  it  by  natural  means  ; but  damp 
penetrating  internally,  a brick  wall  faced 
with  ashlar  destroys  the  latter,  because  the 
moisture  cannot  be  drawn  naturally  through 
the  stone,  which  on  its  external  surface  is 
dry.  Consequently,  if  soft  calcareous  stone, 
such  as  that  found  at  Conflans  Ste.  Honorine, 
at  Mery,  and  in  the  more  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  be  used,  it  must  be  laid  iu  solid 
blooks,  and  upon  their  natural  bed.  The  fixing  of 
one  stone  is  but  the  repetition  of  another,  just  as 
the  laying  of  one  iron  floor  resembles  another. 
M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  explains  how  these  stones 
should  be  laid.  He  says*  : — “ Each  stone  ought 
to  be  fixed  in  its  place  upon  thick  wedges  of 
wood,  leaving  a clear  space  between  the  courses 
of  3 in.  The  mortar  should  then  be  spread  under 
it  over  the  whole  surfaoe  to  a thickness  of  nearly 
1 in.,  then  the  wedges  should  be  withdrawn  and 
the  stone  allowed  to  descend  upon  the  mortar, 
and  pressed  until  only  $ in.  thickness  of  mortar 
remains  to  form  a joint.”  It  is  needless  to  add 
that,  as  a rule,  French  workmen  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  do  this.  The  joints  are  generally 
“run”  in  plaster.  The  stones  are  laid  upon 
wedges  about  y in.  thick,  and  these  are  not 
withdrawn.  Once  in  their  places,  and  tested 
with  plumb-line  and  level,  the  outside  edges 
of  the  joints  are  stopped  with  thick  plaster,  and 
only  a small  hole  left  in  one  topmost  corner, 
into  which  liquid  plaster  is  poured  until  it 
overflows,  and  thus  proves  that  the  interstioes 
between  the  blocks  are  filled.  A joint  thus  made 
in  plaster  does  not  generally  vary  in  height  from 
£ in.  to  \ in.;  but  it  is  not  what  ought  to  be 

considered  a workmanlike  joint. 

The  front  wall  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
principal  cornice,  the  top  of  which  is  on  a level 
with  the  base  of  the  mansarde  ; and  this  level 
is  about  65  ft.  10  in.  above  the  foot-pavement, 
which  is  the  extreme  height  allowed  by  law  for 
a house  on  a boulevart  of  20  metres  wide  and 
upwards.  There  are,  however,  still  means  to 
construct  one  more  story,  and  an  apology  for 
another.  The  one  will  compose  a flat,  and  the 
other  a host  of  small  bedrooms,  a few,  perhaps, 


“Histoire  d’une  Maison.” 
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to  be  let  separately,  and  the  majority  to  be  appor- 
tioned amongst  the  various  tenants  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  their  servants,  both  male  and 
female.  These  stories  are  both  in  the  mansarde  ; 
but  the  lower  one  is  so  contrived  that  the  ex- 
ternal wall  is  perpendicular,  and  not  sloping. 
The  laws  relating  to  roofs  in  Paris  are  as  logical 
a3  they  are  precise,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Mansards,  both  uncle  and  nephew,  could  not 
have  evaded  them  had  they  tried.  In  streets 
less  than  15  metres  wide,  the  roof  must  not  exceed 
a height  equal  to  half  the  depth  of  the  building, 
including  the  projection  of  the  top  cornice  ; and 
the  profile  of  the  roof  on  the  portion  facing  the 
street  must  not  overstep  a line  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  starting  from  the  extreme  projec- 
tion of  the  top  cornice  to  the  ridge.  But  in  the 
case  of  this  house,  which  is  upon  a boulevart  of 
20  mhtrea  wide,  the  straight  line  of  45°  may  be 
altered  to  a quarter  of  a circle,  whose  radius  is 
equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  building,  exclusive 
of  the  projecting  top  cornioe,  which  must  be 
left  outside  the  quarter  of  the  circle.  The 
chimney-shafts  must  not  break  the  sloping  line 
of  the  roof,  except  at  a distance  of  about  5 ft. 
measured  horizontally  from  the  external  face  of 
the  front  wall,  nor  must  they  rise  more  than 
2 ft.  above  the  ridge.  The  external  face  of  the 
dormer  windows  facing  the  boulevart  must  be 
sot  back  at  least  1 ft.  from  the  face  of  the  front 
wall ; and  their  width  must  not  exceed  5 ft.  from 
out  to  out.  The  oompulsory  setting  back  of  the 
dormer  windows  favours  the  construction  of  a 
broad  continuous  balcony  over  the  top  cornioe, 
whioh  causes  the  fifth  floor  of  a Paris  house  to 
be  much  appreciated.  There  is  also  a continu- 
' ous  balcony  supported  upon  corbels  over  the  first 
floor,  and  smaller  balconies  of  slight  projection 
to  the  other  windows  of  this  house.  The  bal- 
i conies  are  constructed  of  slabs  of  hard  lime- 
! stone  from  8 in.  to  10  in.  thick,  moulded  on  the 
I faoe,  and  their  soffits  are  panelled. 

Many  of  the  Paris  houses  are  roofed  with  rolled 
i iron  principal  and  common  rafters  and  purlins  all 
i enveloped  in  plaster,  forming  sloping  walls  of 
great  solidity.  I intend  to  esohew  all  battens  to 
i receive  the  slates  and  lead  flashings,  for  it  has 
I been  satisfactorily  proved  in  Prance  that  the 
I best  foundation  for  lead  coverings  is  plaster. 

I The  mode  of  making  lead  terraoes — without  rolls 
: or  other  excrescences  and  presenting  a perfectly 
i even  surface — has  reaohed  a high  pitoh  of  de- 
1 velopment  from  the  exertions  of  M.  Monduit,# 

1 who,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Vio!let-le-Duo, 
has  successfully  revived  the  forgotten  traditions 
of  the  lead  and  copper  beater’s  art ; and  with 
i such  suocess  as  to  leave  the  firm,  of  which  he  is 
the  worthy  head,  without  a rival  in  Europe,  and 
with  very  few  imitators  in  England.  Strips  of 
iron  are  to  be  screwed  to  the  iron  rafters,  and 
i the  slates  will  be  suspended  from  them  upon 
! oopper  hooks.  In  very  good  work  such  as  this, 
i the  lead  flashings  and  lead  “ slates  ” are  hooked — 
never  nailed  or  fastened  with  cement — or  they 
i are  dressed  up  freely  under  a projecting  stone- 
: fillet  moulding.  This  practice  is  advisable,  be- 
cause the  extreme  heat  and  cold  experienced  at 
; different  seasons  in  Paris  have  a more  potent 
i effect  upon  the  contraction  ana  expansion  of 
metals,  than  possibly  London  architects,  whose 
I deadliest  enemy  is  damp,  will  chooBe  to  believe. 
The  French  dormer  windows  are,  of  course,  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes  and  almost  of  all  materials. 
Some  are  of  oak  painted  like  lead,  others  of  zinc, 

■ lead,  and  sometimes  copper.  Those  which  can 
be  supported  upon  the  front  wall  are  generally 
of  stone.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  they  were 
often  made  of  oak  and  covered  with  lead.  But  it 
is  now  known  that  oak  deprived  of  communication 
with  the  air  destroys  its  lead  covering.  The 
same  action  does  not  take  place,  at  least  so 
rapidly,  when  the  framework  is  of  deal.  But, 
for  my  lead  dormers,  the  crudest  possible 
I skeleton  in  iron  has  been  put  together  and 
i painted.  Upon  this  the  skilled  workman  has 
I adjusted  the  different  pieces  of  beaten  lead 
ornament,  moulding,  or  plain  covering,  as  the 
case  may  be.  He  has  soldered  them  together  at 
the  back  and  round  the  iron ; and  the  dormers 
i finished  at  the  workshop  have  only  to  be  packed 
and  sent  to  the  building,  of  which  they  form  no 
i insignificant  part.  Similar,  but  of  course  more  ela- 
borate works,  upon  a score  of  public  and  private 
| buildings  in  France,  are  due  to  the  ordinary 
workmen  taught  in  the  workshops  of  M.  Monduit; 


* To  the  well-known  firm  of  which  this  gentleman  is 
the  head  France  is  indebted  for  the  lead  and  copper 
enrichments  on  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  the  roofs  oi  the 
Hew  Opera  House,  the  Cathedral,  &c.,  in  Paris,  the 
Ch&toau  de  Pierrefonds,  and  a host  of  cb&teaux  new  and 
old  throughout  the  country. 


and  I have  seen  some  of  them  converting,  with 
eye  and  hand  alone,  rough  pieces  of  oopper  and 
lead  into  human  shape  from  a full-size  drawing 
suspended  before  them. 

The  roof  is  now  covered  in,  and  the  party- 
walls  and  chimney-stacks  are  finished ; but  the 
facjades  fronting  the  boulevart  and  the  court- 
yard have  yet  to  be  dressed,  cut  into  mould- 
ings, and  carved,  for  at  present  the  different 
architraves,  cornices,  pediments,  and  mouldings 
have  been  merely  “blocked  out”  by  the  ordi- 
nary  stone-cutters.  Another  set  of  workmen 
have  now  to  shape  them  according  to  the  full- 
size  profiles  which  they  have  received  from  the 
architect.  All  the  nearly  horizontal  surfaces  of 
the  stone  exposed  to  the  weather,  excepting  the 
balconies,  will  be  covered  with  zinc.  Where 
there  are  no  projecting  balconies  to  the  windows 
the  sills  will  be  covered  with  zinc.  A mahogany 
rail  will  be  fixed  in  the  opening  upon  iron 
brackets,  secured  to  each  reveal,  for  all  the 
windows  of  a Paris  house  are  casements  descend- 
ing to  within  a foot  or  less  of  the  parquetry. 

As  the  carvers  and  sculptors  finish,  the  scaf- 
folding descends  from  Btory  to  story,  until,  arrived 
at  the  ground-floor,  the  Parisian  architect  may 
pardonably  congratulate  himself  upon  having 
accomplished  a piece  of  work  fairly  artistic  when 
compared  with  similar  work  executed  in  another 
and  a neighbouring  capital.  But  he  does  nothing 
of  the  kind,  for  he  knows  that  his  troubles  only 
begin  when  the  roof  is  covered,  and  the  task  of 
completing  the  interior  begins.  He  has  sum- 
moned  the  contractors  to  wait  upon  him  at  the 
usual  hour, — between  seven  and  eight  a.m., — 
when  the  detail  drawings,  copies  of  whioh  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  joiner,  smith,  and 
smaller  tradesmen  will  be  re-examined  by  both 
architect  and  contractors.  On  the  same  day 
there  will  be  an  appointment  at  the  works,  and 
the  curious  pa3ser-by  will  possibly  see,  towards 
four  in  the  afternoon,  a crowd  of  respectable, 
sometimes  polished-looking,  men  standing  in  a 
forest  of  scaffold-poles.  These  are  the  con- 
tractors. They  are  seldom  displeased  at  being 
often  kept  waiting,  and  some,  doubtless,  while 
away  the  time  by  deploring  the  last  Revolution 
and  disoussing  the  next.  Suddenly  they  all  take 
off  their  hats,  for  the  architect  has  arrived,  and  has 
summoned  the  master-companion  to  attend  him 
in  the  inspection  he  is  about  to  make  in  company 
with  the  whole  bevy  of  contractors.  As  he  passes 
through  the  works  the  men  salute  him,  and  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a new  building  he  is 
the  recognised  master-of-the-work,  whose  de- 
cision is  final,  and  whose  position  is  unassailable. 
And  the  politeness  with  which  they  treat  him  is 
increased  when,  as  I know  from  personal  expe- 
rience, he  sometimes  happens  to  be  a foreigner. 

The  first  thing  now  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the 
principal  staircase,  and  this  shall  consist  of  a 
comparatively  new  combination  of  iron  aud 
plaster  with  treads  of  white  marble  and  a 
wrought  and  ca3t-iron  railing  covered  with  an 
ebony  hand-rail.  An  iron  carriage  of  an 
L shape,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  cut  into 
the  requisite  number  of  steps,  is  secured  at  the 
bottom  to  the  brick  vault  or  a wall,  and  at  the 
level  of  the  first  landing  to  a joist  muoh  the 
same  as  in  wood  construction.  Each  riser  is  a 
piece  of  thick  sheet-iron  fixed  at  one  end  to  the 
carriage  with  an  angle  plate  and  bolted,  and  the 
other  end  is  inserted  in  the  wall.  To  form  the 
soffit,  iron  bars  must  be  placed  below  the  risers  ; 
one  end  of  them  is  secured  to  the  flange  of 
the  carriage,  and  the  other  let  into  the  wall. 
Upon  these  bars  thin  iron  rods  are  laid,  and 
this  skeleton  is  filled  with  plaster  concrete  in  the 
same  way  as  the  iron  floors  are  treated.  Not 
alone  the  soffit,  but  the  section  of  the  stairs,  is  thus 
formed,  and  upon  the  latter  will  be  fixed  slabs  of 
white  marble  with  the  moulded  nosing  of  each 
returned  over  the  iron  carriage.  The  landings 
are  formed  with  iron  joists,  bars,  and  rods,  in 
the  usual  way,  enveloped  in  plaster  concrete. 
This  horizontal  plaster  surface  will  afterwards 
reoeive  a marble  covering,  the  border  of  which 
will  be  in  slabs  of  white  marble,  and  the  centre 
in  small  cubes  of  coloured  mosaic  work.  The 
standards  of  the  iron  railing  will  be  fixed  to  the 
external  face  of  the  carriage,  and  the  soffits  of 
the  stairs  and  landings  will  be  finished  in  plaster 
in  the  usual  way.  The  metal  portions  will  be 
painted  not  to  imitate  marble,  but  with  iron 
minium  obtained  from  Belgium.  A few  years 
ago  a small  staircase  of  this  description  was 
constructed  by  M.  Millet, — the  architect  of  the 
Chateau  de  St.  Germain, — in  a house  ereoted 
for  himself,  with  one  exception,  that  the  treads 
and  landings  were  covered  with  polished  oak 
instead  of  white  marble. 


The  staircase  fixed,  contractors  and  architects 
can  get  up  to  the  fifth  floor,  which  is  to  be  let  as 
a residence,,  and  so  the  living-rooms  and  the 
vestibule  must  be  boarded  with  polished  oak 
parquetry,  only  the  kitchen,  and  the  passage 
leading  to  it,  will  be  tiled.  The  oak  door  frames 
have  now  to  be  put  in  their  places.  In  walls  of 
one  brick  or  more  thick  these  frames  are  fixed 
with  cramps,  or  rather  staples,  against  the 
face  of  the  wall ; the  reveal  is  made  with 
plaster,  and  on  the  opposite  side  an  oak  archi- 
trave about  as  thick  as  the  plaster  coat,  is 
secured  with  iron  staples.  These  staples 
(patted)  are  screwed  at  one  end  to  the  wooden 
door-poBts,  and  at  the  other  are  split  into 
claws,  which  are  inserted  into  the  wall,  and  fixed 
with  plaster.  The  junction  of  the  wood  and 
plaster  is  concealed  by  wood  mouldings.  In 
Paris,  no  wood  lintels  are  ever  used.  In  a solid 
stone  wall  the  arch  over  an  opening  is  made 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall,  and 
the  rebate  to  reoeive  the  wood  frame  is  out  after 
the  building  is  covered  in.  The  frames  are  fixed 
in  these  rebates  with  iron  staples  and  plaster. 
In  a briok  wall  whioh  has  only  its  own  weight 
to  support,  the  openings  are  covered  with  iron 
bars,  upon  which  bricks  are  laid  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  and  the  whole  enveloped  in  plaster. 
The  ceilings  and  cornices  will  be  muoh  more 
artistically  finished  than  people  are  accustomed 
to  see  in  England ; and,  descending  from  floor 
to  floor,  the  ornamentation  of  both  will  iuorease 
in  value.  The  common  use  of  carion,  and  the 
faot  that  in  Paris  there  are  firms  of  decorators 
who  possess  in  their  workshops  models  of  nearly 
every  form  of  enrichment  invented  since  the 
sixteenth  century,  renders  it  possible  to  impart 
to  any  set  of  rooms  any  fashion  of  architectural 
ornament.  A client  has  but  to  say  that  his 
drawing-room  must  be  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV., 
XV.,  or  XVI.,  and  hey!  presto!  it  is  done,— 
mere  manufacture,  doubtless,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  corresponding  custom  in  this  country 
of  presenting  a client  with  Early,  Middle,  or 
Late  Pointed  details,  according  to  inclination, 
and  the  contents  of  the  buyer’s  purse.  These 
applied  ornaments  of  carton  pierre  are  generally 
of  a more  delicate  description  than  can  be  ob- 
tained in  London,  and  celebrated  decorators  like 
MM.  Huber,  Brothers,  are  hardly  known  here  ; 
yet  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  France,  and 
others  in  Germany  and  Egypt,  have  been  oarved 
and  ornamented  by  them.  French  woodwork  is 
often  overloaded  with  what,  when  painted,  ap- 
pears to  be  carving ; but,  generally,  the  enrich- 
ment is  carton  pierre  stuok  upon  wood  mouldings. 
In  all  flat  residences,  mirrors  with  gilt  frames 
are  placed  over  all  the  fireplaces,  those  of  the 
bedrooms  included,  and  they  are  considered 
neither  as  fixtures  nor  furniture,  but  as  part  of 
the  architecture.  In  the  better  class  residences 
the  fireplaces  are  built  for  the  consumption  of 
wood,  as  of  old,  but  in  the  smaller  ones  cast-iron 
grates  are  now  introduced  for  burning  coal.  The 
fittings  of  the  shops  are  usually  left  to  the  taste 
of  the  tenants  who  are  to  oeoupy  them,  although 
the  cost  is  defrayed  by  the  landlord.  The  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  a Paris  residence  are 
perhaps  not  so  satisfactory  as  those  of  a London 
house,  but  the  water-closet  apparatus  is  quite 
as  scientifically  made  as  that  in  use  here, — par- 
ticularly when  it  is  remembered  that  the  exist- 
ence  of  a closed  cesspool  renders  a copious  flow 
of  water  almost  impossible.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.  this  monument  of  human 
humiliation  and  relief  has  been  called  by  French, 
men  “ V Anglaise,” — a compliment  whioh  English- 
men with  habitual  modesty  are  probably  not 
unwilling  to  acoept.  A host  of  other  things 
ought  to  be  described,  but  time  is  relentles's. 
Suffice  it  to  point  out  sundry  little  peculiarities 
of  French  custom  in  domestic  life  and  its  archi- 
tecture, and  the  difference  between  it  and  that 
of  England. 

The  ordinary  Paris  house  is  built  of  stone, 
iron,  and  oak ; the  ordinary  London  one  of  brick 
and  deal.  The  common  house  fronts  of  Paris  are 
the  works  of  educated  architects;  scrape  the 
outside  of  a superior  London  residence  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  only  Gower-street  disguised. 
The  Parisians  love  the  open  air,  large  casement 
openings  and  balconies,  and  they  are  not  aBhamed 
at  being  overlooked  by  their  neighbours  and  the 
passers  by ; the  Londoners  shun  their  native  fog, 
prefer  sash  windows  or  guillotines,  and  are  often 
woefully  afraid  of  being  observed.  The  Parisian 
uses  his  bedroom  by  day,  and  only  eats  in  his 
dining-room ; the  Londoner  often  sitB  all  day 
in  his  dining-room,  and  only  sleeps  in  his 
bedroom.  The  Parisian  system  of  iron  floors  is 
almost  fireproof;  in  London  it  is  only  those 
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buildings  technically  called  fireproof  of  which' 
when  burning  the  firemen  are  afraid.  In  London 
the  gas  circulates  in  the  walls,  between  the  joists 
through  cellars  and  roofs,  in  pipes  embedded  in 
plaster  or  cement — a perpetual  and  hidden  source 
of  danger ; in  Paris  no  gas-pipes  can  legally  be 
concealed  except  they  pass  freely  through  an 
iron  or  zinc  tube  having  at  each  end  direct  com- 
munication with  the  open  air.  The  floors  of 
ordinary  Paris  houses  are  lined  with  polished  oak 
artistically  laid ; those  of  even  the  best  London 
houses  are  of  rough  deal.  In  an  ordinary 
Parisian  residence  it  costs  at  least  10?.  a year  to 
keep  the  oak  parquetry  bright,  whereas  English 
carpets  could  be  got  to  cover  it  for  less  than 
40?.  caBh,  and  they  would  last  five  years.  The 
French  use  carpets  which  are  always  movable ; 
those  of  the  English  are  rarely  raised.  Of 
the  odours  which  sometimes  emanate  from 
houses  in  London  many  are  born  of  the  carpet ; 
those  of  a Parisian  drawing-room  savour  of  bee’s- 
wax.  The  walls  of  the  latter  are  painted  and 
often  gilt ; those  of  a London  house,  even  a 
fashionable  one,  are  papered.  Bugs  are  of  both 
nationalities,  but  the  London  bugs  are  better 
cared  for  than  their  Parisian  cousins.  The  latter 
can  find  but  slight  shelter  in  roof-rafters  and 
floor-joists  forming  a concrete  mass  of  iron  and 
plaster ; the  fir  and  deal  combinations  of  the 
London  speculating  builder’s  house  are  just  the 
thing  for  vermin.  The  party- wall  of  a block  of 
Paris  residences  is  a solid  mass,  18  in.  thick,  and 
no  flues  may  be  constructed  withjn  it ; that  of 
a London  house  is  in  parts  so  permeated  with 
flues  and  fire-places  as  to  leave  only  9 in.  of  solid 
brickwork  between  two  houses.  The  Parisians 
use  thin  walls  of  hollow  bricks  supported  upon 
the  iron  floors  and  lintels ; the  Londoners  rack 
their  brains  over  the  philosophy  of  a wooden 
trussed  partition.  Parisian  doors  are  generally 
folding,  and  as  specimens  of  joinery  are  thin, 
leaky,  and  inferior.  The  iron  and  brass  fur- 
niture upon  them  is  clumsy.  The  locks  are 
never  mortised,  and  always  dangerous  to  unwary 
fingers.  A French  key  is  a thing  to  look  at,  not 
to  handle,  and  it  is  an  awful  object  of  contem- 
plation. With  the  exception  of  the  espagnolette 
and  the  erdmone — instruments  for  fastening  case- 
ments and  folding  doors — the  English  locks  and 
keys  are  incomparably  superior.  A London 
kitchen  and  its  offices  occupy  a whole  floor  and 
represent  the  extreme  of  wastefulness  ; a Pari- 
sian kitchen  covers  a space  of  about  three  or 
four  yards  square,  and  is  the  extreme  of 
economy.  The  Parisians  every  morning  deposit 
their  dust  at  the  side  of  the  roadway,  where  the 
dustmen,  both  private  and  municipal,  are  ready 
to  take  it  away  ; the  Londoners  carefully  store 
their  refuse  for  days  together  beneath  their  own 
and  their  neighbours’  noses.  The  Londoner  em- 
ploys many  servants,  the  Parisian  few.  French 
middle-class  wives  help  their  husbands  in  the 
trade  or  profession  they  exercise,  and  are  proud 
of  office  or  shop.  English  wives  of  the  same  class 
often  live  in  villas  and  ignore  both.  The  Parisian 
cheats  posterity,  the  Londoner  overburdens  it. 
In  London  several  families  often  live  in  a house 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  only  one  : 
in  Paris,  as  a rule,  each  family  lives  in  a self- 
contained  residence.  Generally  speaking,  Paris 
lives  in,  and  London  out  of  Town ; and  when 
once  at  home,  the  Parisians  are  lodged  horizon- 
tally, the  Londoners  vertically.  The  former 
walk,  the  latter  olimb,  from  room  to  room. 

William  H.  White. 


THE  NEW  KARAKEUI  BRIDGE, 
GOLDEN  HORN. 

The  masonry  of  the  abutment  on  the  Stam- 
boul  shore  of  the  Golden  Horn  being  nearly 
finished,  it  is  hoped  that  the  opening  of  the  new 
iron  bridge  to  traffic  will  not  be  delayed  much 
longer.  It  was  in  1872  that  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  contracted  with  Mir.  George  Wells, 
C.E.,  represented  here  by  Mr.  Ross  Taylor,  C.E., 
for  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge,  to  replace 
the  old  wooden  structure  connecting  Galata  with 
Stamboul,  and  it  was  then  stipulated  that  the 
work,  including  the  placing  in  position  of  the 
new  bridge,  should  bo  completed  by  July  28th, 
1875.  The  Levant  Herald  says  that,  according 
to  the  original  contract,  the  undertaking  was  to 
be  executed  for  a sum  of  95,000?.  The  bridge 
was  to  be  450  metres,  or  about  1,350  ft.  in 
length,  and  was  to  have  been  laid  across  the 
Horn,  not  at  Karakeui,  but  between  Azap-capou 
and  Oun-capan.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Govern, 
ment  changed  their  mind  as  to  the  position  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  order  for  the  material  having 


already  been  given  to  an  iron-foundry  of  Newcastle, 
a new  contract  became  necessary.  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Taylor  having  in  the  mean  time  quitted  Con- 
stantinople, the  second  agreement  was  signed 
by  a third  party,  acting  temporarily  as  Mr. 
Wells’s  agent ; but  the  document  omitted  to 
specify  the  dimensions  of  the  bridge,  a modifica- 
tion whereof  was  rendered  indispensable  by  the 
change  of  site,  and  this  omission  wa3  at  once 
noticed  by  the  contractor,  who  pointed  it  out  to 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  That  depart- 
ment acknowledged  that,  in  view  of  the  change 
of  site,  the  length  of  the  bridge  would  have  to  be 
increased  to  486  metres,  but  availing  themselves 
of  the  omission  in  the  contract,  refused  to  allow 
anything  above  the  contract  sum  of  95,0001.  for 
the  extra  36  metreB.  The  contractor  hereupon 
had  recourse  to  a suspension  of  the  work,  and  a 
litigation  followed,  which  ended  in  a compromise, 
the  Government  consenting  to  pay  some  6,000?. 
in  excess  of  the  Bum  originally  stipulated.  The 
works  were  then  resumed,  but  the  prospect  of 
their  completion  within  the  allotted  period 
became  again  doubtful  in  consequence  of  a 
fresh  difficulty.  It  was  found  on  examina- 
tion of  the  stone  abutments  that  they  were 
hardly  solid  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
bridge,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  demolish 
them  partly  so  as  to  rest  the  iron  piles  of  the 
bridge  on  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  masonry. 
Surveys  were  held,  and  after  considerable  delay, 
the  Government  asked  the  contractor  to  add 
20  ft.  of  ironwork  to  the  bridge  at  each  end, 
agreeing  to  pay  him  an  additional  sum  of  3,000?. 
for  the  prolongation.  The  extra  ironwork  was 
accordingly  ordered  out  from  England,  but  when 
the  bridge,  thus  lengthened,  came  to  be  placed 
in  position,  it  became  apparent  that  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  had  given  about  9 ft.  too  much 
in  its  estimate  ! To  remedy  this  error,  it  was  de- 
termined to  cut  out  a basin  in  the  abutment  on 
the  Stamboul  shore,  and  this  expedient  was  at- 
tempted. But  when  the  [workmen,  in  cutting 
away  the  masonry,  arrived  at  a certain  depth, 
they  encountered  the  iron  clamps  which  hold  the 
blocks  of  stone  together,  and  through  which  it 
was  impossible  to  cut  without  causing  the  whole 
of  the  abutment  and  the  contiguous  stone  wharf 
to  give  way.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Government 
requested  Mr.  Taylor  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
bridge  by  3 ft.  at  the  Stamboul  end  and  by  2 ft. 
on  the  Galata  side.  Mr.  Taylor  at  first  opposed 
this  demand,  having  already,  on  the  dimensions 
given  by  the  Ministry,  fixed  the  height  of  the 
bridge  at  the  extremities  at  7 ft.  3 in.,  but  he 
ultimately  consented.  The  level  of  the  bridge  at 
both  ends  was  therefore  raised  by  the  discharge 
of  a portion  of  the  ballast  in  the  pontoons.  But 
the  bridge  itself  having  been  ready  by  the  28th 
of  July  last,  according  to  contract,  the  contractor, 
declaring  that  the  subsequent  delay  had  been 
due  entirely  to  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  now 
claims  an  indemnity  of  100?.  for  each  day  that 
Bhall  have  elapsed  between  that  date  and  the  final 
delivery  of  the  bridge  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EXHIBITIONS  IN 
DIFFUSING  A TASTE  FOR  ART. 

Professor  Archer,  F.R.S.E.,  director  of  the 
Liverpool  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  and  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  members  of  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club  on  the  22nd  ult.  Subse- 
quently he  read  a paper  before  the  members 
“ On  the  Influence  of  Exhibitions  in  Diffusing  a 
Taste  for  Art.”  He  said  wealth  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  art.  No  man  could  have  leisure  to 
indulge  in  msthetical  pleasures  until  he  had  in- 
sured for  himself  immunity  from  those  cares 
which  were  inseparable  from  the  struggle  for 
existence.  The  Frenchmen  and  Italians  had 
more  refined  taste  than  the  English,  and  he 
believed  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  had 
grand  galleries  of  art— exhibitions  to  go  to;  and 
the  art  feeliDg  learned  in  them,  and  carried  from 
one  generation  to  another,  had  survived  even  the 
debasing  influence  of  francs  and  centesimi. 
These  were  facts  with  respeot  to)  Continental 
nations,  but  there  was  one  connected  with  their 
own  which  was  worthy  of  note,  but  it  rarely,  if 
ever,  had  been  considered.  No  matter  how  low 
the  popular  taste  had  fallen,  there  had  always 
been  a select  conservative  few  who  had  felt  the 
love  of  art  in  its  highest  and  best  qualities,  and 
who  had  gathered  and  garnered  in  their  homes 
treasures  of  art  which  made  the  nation  rich  in 
art  possessions.  They  formed  exhibitions  in  their 
own  houses.  The  gleanings  of  the  Exhibition  of 


1851  were  brought  together  at  Marlborough 
House,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  grand 
collection  at  South  Kensington,  which,  whatever 
the  typical  English  grumbler  might  think  and 
say,  was  the  greatest  and  best  school  for  the  art 
student  in  the  world — a fact  which  was  now  un- 
hesitatingly admitted  even  by  Frenchmen. 
Through  all  grades  of  society  good  seeds  were 
sown,  and  although  their  germination  and  growth 
might  have  been  slow,  we  were  now  beginning  to 
see  the  fruit  ripen.  Lancashire  oould  boast  as 
many  connoisseurs  in  art,  and  as  many  choice 
collections,  as  any  similar  extent  of  the  civilised 
world  ; and  it  would  be  most  unfair,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  think  untrue,  to  deny  that  much  of  this 
taste,  good  and  bad,  was  due  to  the  Manchester 
Exhibition.  He  believed  he  was  especially  right 
in  calling  it  a great  exhibition,  for  he  did  not 
believe  that  any  other  country  than  Great  Britain 
could  have  formed  such  a one.  It  was  only  a 
careful  selection  from  the  art- treasures  of  private 
collections;  there  was  no  State  aid,  and  no  con- 
tributions from  the  national  collections,  and  in 
this  respect  the  Manchester  Exhibition  was 
unique.  It  would  always  be  a matter  of  deep 
regret  that  so  little  was  done  to  secure  for  the 
museums  of  this  country  from  the  rich  abund- 
ance of  beautiful  objects  which  could  have  been 
obtained  in  every  department  of  the  Vienna  Ex- 
hibition. No  nation  could  have  reaped  greater 
good  from  purchases  judiciously  made  than  we 
could,  and  yet  nothing,  comparatively,  was  spent. 
Messrs.  Elkington’s  magnificent  work,  “ The 
Poetry  and  Music  Vase,”  the  Worcester  porce- 
laindecorated by  Bott,  and  several  of  the  splendid 
productions  of  Mintons  and  Copeland,  were  of 
such  a character  as  to  make  them  of  national 
importance  as  museum  specimens,  and  to  lose 
them  was  a misfortune  to  the  nation.  Happily, 
there  was  in  these  firms  a spirit  of  patriotism, 
as  well  as  of  progress  in  art,  audit  is  well  known 
that,  for  some  of  their  finest  things,  they  refused 
foreign  offers,  preferring  to  keep  them  on  their 
hands  rather  than  let  them  leave  this  country. 
Doubtful  as  this  might  appear,  it  was  neverthe- 
less actually  the  fact.  The  museum  authorities 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  France,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
all  bought  more  largely  of  art-objects  in  the 
Vienna  Exhibition  than  we  did. 


THE  LINCOLN  TOWER,  WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE-ROAD. 

Christ  Church,  at  the  angle  of  Westminster 
Bridge-road  and  Kennington-road,  which  has 
for  some  time  been  in  course  of  erection 
to  replace  Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel  in  Black- 
friars-road,  which  is  about  to  be  taken  down, 
is  now  almost  completed  externally.  The 
whole  of  the  building  has  been  covered  in, 
and  the  more  prominent  architectural  features, 
consisting  of  the  Lincoln  Tower,  the  tower  and 
spire  over  the  central  octagon,  and  that  sur- 
mounting tho  lecture-hall,  are  now  receiving 
their  finishing  touches.  The  Lincoln  Tower  has 
been  finally  completed  within  the  last  few  dayB 
by  placing  the  vane  on  the  spire,  and  the  scaf- 
folding is  now  in  course  of  removal,  distinctly 
exposing  to  view  the  large  proportions  of  the 
lofty  structure,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  tower 
in  the  metropolis.  Its  exceptionally  great  alti- 
tude is  proved  by  its  being  visible  at  dis- 
tant points  along  with  the  Victoria  and  clock 
towers,  and  the  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey 
only,  although  the  new  structure  stands  upon 
comparatively  low  ground.  The  tower  is  carried 
up  to  a few  feet  below  its  turrets  in  Kentish  rag 
vtone.  From  this  point  the  materials  of  tho 
structure,  including  the  whole  of  the  spire,  are 
Portland  stone.  The  latter  is  octagonal  in  form, 
and  one  of  its  distinctive  features  consists  of 
bands  of  red  Dumfries  stone  being  carried  round 
it  at  three  different  elevations,  between  which 
are  carved  stars  on  the  Portland  stone  facing, 
intended  to  represent  the  stars  and  stripes 
indicative  of  the  several  States  of  the  American 
Union.  Similar  carved  Btars  are  also  carried 
round  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower. 


The  Pollution  of  the  Thames.  — A 

summons  has  just  been  issued  against  the  Local 
Board  of  Hampton  Wick  (of  which  Mr.  T.  J. 
Nelson,  City  solicitor,  is  chairman)  by  the 
Thames  Conservators,  to  recover  94,000?.  for 
penalties  incurred  by  failure  to  divert  their 
sewage  from  the  river  Thames. 


Deo.  18,  1875.] 
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BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  6th  inst.  a general  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  in  the  Museum,  College- 
square  North,  when  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Conway  Scott.  Subject, — “Notes  from  an 
Engineer’s  Field-book.’’  Mr.  Robert  M.  Young, 
hon.  secretary,  announced  that  in  addition  to 
other  prizes,  Mr.  Yere  Foster  has  offered  prizes 
amounting  to  61.  for  the  best  design  for  a town 
8ohool-house,  and  Sir  Charles  Lanyon  has 
expressed  his  intention  of  giving  a prize  of  21.  2s. 
Mr.  Scott  proceeded  with  his  lecture, — the  first 
part  of  which  dealt  with  personal  experiences  in 
the  survey  and  formation  of  great  American  rail- 
ways,— the  camp  life  and  scenery  of  the  country, 
its  topography,  races,  and  mineralogy  ; and  in 
the  second  part  he  referred  to  Canada,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  through  the  British  possessions, 
the  question  of  emigration,  and  other  subjects  of 
an  interesting  nature.  The  paper  was  spoken  to 
by  Mr.  Lockwood,  Mr.  R.  M.  Young,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Watts;  and  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Watts,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Scott. 


considered  that  ho  was  bound  by  the  rate  of  wages  that 
was  paid  to  skilled  artisans  in  the  defendant’s  shop.  He 
d.smiised  the  summons,  but  refused  to  allow  the  defendant 
any  costs.  


THE  SURVEYORSHIP  OF 
THE  BRENTFORD  LOCAL  BOARD. 

Sir, — I am  pleased  to  see  that  the  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Builder  of  the  -1th  inst.,  signed  “ One  of  the  Hum- 
bugged,” and  to  which  you  were  pleased  to  append  an 
editorial  note,  has  como  under  the  observation  of  the 
members  of  this  body. 

Being  a disinterested  party,  I was  thereby  enabled  to 
read  both  letters,  signed  respectively  “ One  of  the  Hum- 
bugged ” and  “ Stephen  Woodbridge,”  with  an  impartial 
feeling  ; and,  in  comparing  the  two  1-  tters,  I find  that  the 
real  canse  of  complaint  in  the  former  letter  is  not  in  any 
way  mitigated  by  the  statements  contained  in  the  latter, 
but  I should  rather  infer  from  its  perusal  that  the  whole 
allair  was  “cut  and  dried,”  and  that  the  insertion  of  an 
advertisement  inviting  applications  for  the  surveyorship 
was  a farce.  As  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Woodbridgo 
in  his  letter, — “ That  at  the  time  the  advertisements  ’ 
issued  no  member  of  the  Board  (not  even,  I believe, 
gentleman  who  was  eventually  elected)  had  the  least  idea 
that  the  member  referred  to  would  be  a candidate  for  the 
office,”  I think  such  a remark  an  insult  upon  the  readers 
of  such  a paper  us  the  Builder, — -a  statement,  I believe, 
that  would  not  be  accepted  as  a fact  by  the  most  credulous 
reader  of  its  pages.  If  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  a 
shadow  of  reason  in  the  accuracy  of  such  a statement, 
then  we  must  force  the  belief  upon  ourselves  that  when 
the  advertisement  appeared  it  was  found  to  contain  the 
magnificent  offer  of  1202.  yearly,  and  this  largo  income  so 
much  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the  selected  (member) 
candidate  that  he  “ condescended  ” to  resign  the  member- 
ship of  tho  Brentford  Local  Board  to  become  its  surveyor, 

1 inclose  my  card.  L.  L. 

*#*  The  Richmond  Times,  commenting  on 
the  letter  which  appeared  in  our  columns  and 
the  answer  which  has  been  given,  says: — “Now, 
it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  none  of  the  Board 
had  any  previous  knowledge  of  Mr.  Figg’s  inten. 
tion  to  apply  for  the  surveyorship,  but  they 
must  not  be  surprised  if  outsiders  formed  a 
different  opinion,  especially  before  any  public 
contradiction  had  been  given  to  the  letter  in 
question.  It  may  even  be  quite  true,  as  Mr. 
Figg  averB,  that  he  did  not  1 make  up  his  mind  ’ 
to  beoome  a candidate  until  the  day  before  he 
sent  in  his  application;  but  if  so,  some  kind 
friend  must  have  ‘ made  up  his  mind  ’ for  him ; 
for  we  are  not  overstating  the  case  when  we  say 
that  his  candidature  was  a common  topio  of 
conversation  throughout  Brentford  some  time 
before  he  applied, — indeed,  we  personally  heard 
of  the  matter  at  least  a week  before.” 


THE  WAGES  QUESTION. 

CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS  AND  WORKMEN  ACT. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Gill,  a carpenter  and  builder,  in  business 
at  Polygon,  Somers-towu,  appeared  before  Mr.  Barstow 
(Clerkenwell  Police  Court),  to  answer  a claim  which  was 
made  against  him  by  Arthur  Abbott,  journeyman  car- 
penter, oT  Wharfdale-road,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875,  for  4s.  7d.  alleged  to 
bo  aue  to  the  plaintiff  by  the  defendant  for  wages  earned 
by  the  former,  being  Id.  an  hour  on  fi.ty-five  hours’  work, 
from  October  19th  to  and  including  October  25th,  over  and 
above  the  sum  of  Sd.  an  hour  duo  by  the  defendant  to  the 
plaintiff  for  such  work.  The  plaintiff,  who  is  a skilled 
workman,  was  engaged  by  the  defendant’s  foreman  on 
October  19th,  and  at  tho  end  of  the  week  he  was  paid  at 
tho  rate  of  8d.  per  hour,  whereas  the  practice  and  custom 
of  tho  trade  was  (it  was  said)  to  pay  9d.  per  hour.  The 
plaintiff  said  the  question  had  been  settled  by  the  dele- 
gates of  the  employers  and  the  men.  Had  never  received 
less  though  he  had  worked  for  several  employers  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Marten  contended 
for  tho  plaintiff  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  by  the 
custom  or  usage  of  tho  trade.  Cases  bearing  on  tho 
point  having  been  stated  by  the  learned  counsel,  Mr. 
Barstow  said  the  question  was  whether  there  was  a custom 
throughout  the  entire  trade  to  pay  to  skilled  artisans  9d. 
per  hour.  At  present  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
not.  Witnesses  having  been  examined  on  the  subject, 
Mr.  Barstow  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  person  seeking 
to  bo  hired  to  ask  what  was  the  rate  of  wages  he  was  to  I 
receive.  The  plaintiff  had  not  done  so,  and  therefore  he  | 


THE  TOLL-GATES  ON  THE  DULWICH 
COLLEGE  ESTATE. 

It  is  stated  that  the  governors  of  Dulwich 
College  have  resolved  to  abolish  the  several  toll- 
gates  on  tho  estate,  which,  it  is  said,  have  had 
the  effect  of  decreasing  the  traffic  on  the  par- 
ticular roads  where  toll-gates  exist,  and  thus 
iujuring  the  college  property  for  building  pur- 
poses, notwithstanding  the  great  iucrease  of 
building  in  the  neighbourhood  generally.  It 
appears  that  the  necessity  for  the  tolls  was 
never  urgent,  inasmuoh  as  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  roads  has  not  amounted  to  half  the  sum  paid 
by  the  public  in  tolls,  the  balance  being  profit  to 
the  governors.  For  several  years  after  the  re- 
construction of  the  oollege  in  1857,  the  tolls  of 
the  college  estate  roads  realised  500Z.  per  annum. 
During  the  years  1859-62  the  total  cost  cf  repairs 
to  the  roads  and  expenses  was  673Z.  12s.  6d., 
being  an  average  outlay  of  229i.  9d.,  giving  an 
average  profit  of  270Z.  per  annum.  In  1862 
they  were  let  for  520Z.,  and  from  March,  1867,  to 
March,  1868,  the  contraot  was  580Z.,  the  actual 
receipts  for  ten  years  down  to  1867-68,  being 
5,1831.  13a.  lid.,  or  an  average  of  about  518Z.  per 
annum.  It  seemB  that  since  1863  the  annual 
value  of  the  tolls  have  been  constantly  decreasing, 
in  oonsequence  of  the  continued  falling  off  of  the 
traffio  in  the  roads  in  which  the  toll-gates  are 
placed,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them,  at  the 
end  of  Lordship-lane,  does  not  now  even  pay  the 
expenses  of  keeping  up.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  the  governors 
of  the  college  should  oontemplate  their  entire 
abolition,  a step  which,  if  carried  out,  will  doubt- 
less give  an  impetus  to  building  on  the  estate, 
and  thus  add  to  tho  annual  revenue  which  the 
governors  at  present  receive  from  their  tenants 
from  ground  and  other  rents.  It  is  suggested 
that,  in  the  event  of  the  tolls  being  abolished, 
the  Camberwell  vestry  would  undertake  the  task 
of  keeping  tho  roads  in  repair. 


A DELIGHTFUL  PLACE ! 

Dr.  Verity  reports  that,  last  week,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  some  of  the  huts  built  on  Hirwaiu-com- 
mon,  Bryncethin,  Glamorganshire.  He  says  the 
huts  are  made  of  turf,  and  therefore  in  wet 
weather  absorb  moisture.  They  are  much  over- 
crowded, and  from  their  present  construction  it 
is  not  possible  to  remodel  them  so  as  to  make 
them  fit  for  human  habitation.  The  huts  are 
erected  on  ground  saturated  with  wet,  and  con- 
strnoted  with  one  basement  floor,  and  each  con- 
tains one  general  room  and  two  sleepiDg-rooms. 
The  size  of  the  rooms  are  12  ft.  by  12  ft.,  and 
7 ft.  high.  In  one  of  the  houses  he  found  six 
adults  and  four  children;  in  another,  eight  adults 
and  four  children ; in  another,  seven  adults 
and  five  ohildren  ; in  another,  nine  adnlts  and 
three  children  ; in  another,  five  adults  and  foar 
children ; and  another,  five  adults  and  four 
children.  There  is  no  drainage  to  the  huts  to 
carry  away  the  rainfall  or  slops ; they  are 
crammed  fall  of  families,  all  huddled  together 
irrespective  of  age  or  sex.  The  walls  are  generally 
moist,  by  reason  of  the  damp  nature  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  their  construction.  The  wind 
penetrates  through  the  interstices,  and  the  walls 
are  insufficient  to  maintain  an  equable  tempera- 
ture. The  floors  are  damp  and  made  the  recep- 
tacle of  refuse  and  filth.  There  is  no  closet 
accommodation  attached  to  one  of  them.  The 
living  apartments  are  overcrowded,  as  many  as 
eight  sleeping  in  one  room;  and  this  stato  of 
affairs  does  not  rouse  the  proper  authorities. 
Glamorganshire  always  boasted  of  its  sanitary 
condition.  Is  there  anything  to  boast  of  here? 


SEWER  GASES  AND  SMELLS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  tho  Poplar  District 
Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Bracebridge  rose  to  move 
“ That  a special  committee  of  six  members  of  this 
Board  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  VVorks,  and  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  said  Board  the  fact  that  foul  and  offensive 
exhalations  and  smells  arise  from  the  air-shafts 
and  other  openings  in  the  main  sewers  in  thiB 
district,  and  that  the  said  nuisance  ought  to  be 
abated,  as  being  greatly  injurious  to  health.” 
Mr.  Bracebridge  proceeded  to  remark  upon  the 
prevalence  of  fever,  and  attributed  it  to  the  sewer 


smells,  whioh  were  so  abundant,  and  mor 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poplar 
ridiculing  the  idea  that  in  the  present  age  of 
scientific  discovery,  a remedy  was  not  to  be 
found. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion, 

Mr.  E.  R.  Cook  said  that  he,  amongst  other 
people,  thought  that  it  was  not  the  most  fortunate 
thing  that  the  present  system  of  sewerage  had 
been  adopted.  The  great  evil  which  attended  it 
the  Metropolitan  Board  were  quite  alive  to,  and 
had  tried  every  reasonable  suggestion  that  had 
been  put  before  them.  The  air-shafts  with  great 
fires  had  been  tried,  but  had  failed,  for  some  of 
the  gases  being  heavier  than  the  air  it  had  been 
found  that  upon  quitting  the  shaft  they  turned 
over  and  went  down  the  nearest  chimney-pot,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  adopt  that  method. 
Then  they  had  tried  the  disinfection  of  the 
sewage  by  immense  quantities  of  carbolio  acid 
and  chloride  of  lime,  and  the  placing  of  charcoal 
boxes  at  the  mouth  of  the  ventilators,  but  the 
aqueous  vapour  coming  up  from  the  sewers  wetted 
the  charcoal,  and  rendered  it  useless  as  a dis- 
infector. Mr.  Cook  then  proceeded  to  blame 
architects  for  the  illness  arising  from  the  sewers 
by  their  permitting  an  improper  system  of  drain- 
age,  by  which  sower  gases  were  admitted  into 
the  house,  and  urged  that  the  Board  should 
exercise  its  powers  to  the  fullest  extreme,  and 
seek  for  more  to  prevent  the  evils  from  drainage 
arising  from  the  negligence  of  architects. 

Mr.  Cook,  who  is  a soap-boiler,  and  has  works 
within  the  district,  represents  the  District  Board 
at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  He  is 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  faot  that  probably 
not  one  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  the  district  are 
built,  or  have  been  built,  under  any  arrangement 
in  which  an  architect’s  assistance  has  been 
included. 

In  reply  to  a question,  the  Surveyor  (Mr. 
Parker)  said  that  plans  only  of  the  drainage 
from  the  house,  and  not  in  the  house,  had  to  be 
lodged  with  the  local  authorities. 

This  is  a most  surprising  statement  from  Mr. 
Parker,  who  has  been  surveyor  to  the  Board  since 
its  formation  in  1856.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  confers 
authority  on  the  District  Board  over  the  private 
drainage  in  the  house  as  well  as  over  that  portion 
under  the  street.  If  Mr.  Parker  has  acted  for 
the  last  twenty-two  years  on  the  opposite  view, 
it  is  scarcely  a matter  of  wonder  that  complaints 
should  be  heard. 

Mr.  Bracebridge,  in  accordance  with  a sug- 
gestion from  the  chairman,  altered  his  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  presented  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Cook  instead  of  a deputation,  and  in  this 
form  it  was  eventually  adopted. 


ILLEGALITY  OF  BUILDING  ON  LAND 
REQUIRED  FOR  THE  PURPOSES 
OF  A PARK. 

A lesson  has  been  taught  by  one  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellors  to  the  Corporation  of  Sunderland,  at 
the  suit  of  the  Attorney -General. 

The  information  filed  by  the  first  law  officers  of  tho 
Crown,  was  l'or  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Corporation 
from  erecting  public  buildings  on  parts  of  land  adjoining 
Sunderland  Bark,  and  which  the  Town  Council  had 
recently  procured  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
Bark  iu  question. 

The  existing  Burk  was  now  upon  15  acres  in  area, 
whilst  the  land  newly  acquired  was  in  separate  plot9,  in 
all  covering  about  10  acres.  On  a portion  of  this  newly- 
acquired  land,  the  Corporation  haa  taken  steps  to  build 
a Town-hall,  a public  library,  a school  of  arts,  a museum 
and  Corporate  buildings. 

Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  opposed  the 
issuing  of  the  injunction,  urging  that  the  land  was  vested 
in  the  Town  Council,  with  a discretionary  power  to  use  it 
for  public  purposes,  and  if  even  that  any  trust  wero  im- 
posed upon  it,  it  was  within  the  term  of  the  trust  to  use 
it  for  tho  objects  iu  question,  the  erection  of  which,  it  was 
said,  would  be  an  improvement  and  protection  to  the 
Bark. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  was  of  opinion  that  the  erection  of 
any  of  the  proposed  buildings,  except  a museum  and 
conservatory,  wa9  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  Corpora- 
tion, even  the  library  and  school  of  arts,  and  at  once 
granted  the  injunction  prayed  for  by  the  Crown. 


BUILDERS’  COMMISSION. 

In  the  Common  Pleas  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  on  the  4th  inst.,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Brett  and  a special  jury,  the  oase  of 
Potter  v.  Pilkington  was  heard.  The  plaintiff 
sued  to  recover  commission  upon  an  order  for  the 
asphalte  required  at  the  new  St.  Thomas’s  Hos- 
pital. The  defendant,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1866, 
wrote, — “If  you  succeed  in  getting  me  the  asphalte 
works  at  the  hospital,  I undertake  to  pay  you  a 
commission  of  15  per  cent.,  provided  I am  not 
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called  on  to  pay  the  builder  or  oontraotor  for  the 
said  works  any  commission  or  discount  out  of 
the  said  works.  If  the  builder  or  contractor 
should  require  his  commission  I agree  to  pay  you 
a commission  on  a reduced  scale,  as  shall  be 
agreed  on  between  us.”  The  defendant  laid 
down  the  asphalte,  and  in  1873  he  received  7,0157. 
for  so  doing.  The  plaintiff  claimed  15  per  cent, 
on  this  sum  ; but  the  defendant  paid  into  court 
352Z.  58. 4d.,  being  a commission  of  5 per  oent., 
the  builder  having  deducted  10  per  cent,  himself 
when  he  paid  the  money. 

Some  evidence  was  given  on  both  sides  upon 
the  question  what  was  a reasonable  amount  to 
be  paid  to  the  plaintiff;  and 

The  jury  found  a verdiot  for  the  plaintiff  for 
2£  per  cent,  beyond  the  amount  paid  into  court. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  LOFTUS. 

Some  very  extensive  improvements  of  a public 
character  are  being  made  in  the  thriving  little 
town  of  Loftus-in-Cleveland.  At  the  west  end, 
on  the  Loftus  estate,  the  Earl  of  Zetland  has 
lately  laid  out  about  twenty  acres  for  building 
sites,  and  a number  of  men  have  been  employed 
during  the  summer,  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
in  making  new  streets  and  laying  the  necessary 
drains.  In  place  of  the  old  road  at  the  entrance 
to  the  town  from  the  west,  a new  street,  50  ft.  in 
width  and  500  yards  in  length,  has  been  formed. 
A large  number  of  sites  have  already  been  let, 
including  several  for  villas  and  a number  of 
houses,  are  now  in  course  of  erection.  The  plans 
of  these  important  improvements  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  M'Lean,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
under  his  supervision. 


GREEN  AND  BLUE  COLOURS  FOR 
DISTEMPERING. 

Sib, — I should  bo  much  obliged  if  I could  be  informed 
if  there  are  any  greens  for  wall  distempering  made  up 
without  arsenie  ? Also,  if  this  poison  is  used  at  all  for 
blues  or  any  other  colour  ? A Subscbibeb. 


THE  STRIKE  AT  OVER  DARWEN. 

Sib, — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  correct  a report  which 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press,  and  has  appeared  in 
the  Builder.  On  the  high  authority  of  that  professional 
journal  it  is  believed  that  the  Btoneraasons  of  Over 
Darwen  are  on  strike  through  a reduction  of  Is.  per  week. 
It  is  through  a reduction  ot  Is.  per  day.  The  local  rules 
specify  33s.  per  week  in  summer,  and  30s.  in  winter. 
During  the  past  Bpring  and  summer  months,  the  em- 
ployers of  the  building  trade  advertised  through  the  local 
press  and  advanced  the  masons’  wages  3s.  to -le.  6d.  a week, 
making  them  36s.  a week,  and  as  much  as  38s.  6d.,  to 
obtain  labour.  We  think  they  ought  to  reduce  the  wages 
to  33s.  a week  only,  instead  of  reducing  them  to  30s.,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  at  that[figure;  hence  the  dis- 
pute which  caused  270  masons  to  suspend  work  on  the 
22nd  ult.  I feel  that  the  truth  of  our  affair  should  reach 
you  in  its  proper  colour,  and  bo  made  known  in  a paper 
which  is  highly  appreciated  and  most  honourable  towards 
the  Wobkisg  Max. 


STATE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM. 

Sib, — I shall  have  to  give  up  subscribing  to 
the  Architectural  Museum.  Nothing  but  appeals 
for  aid.  I have  had  another  begging  letter  from 
the  secretary  to-day.  Erer  since  the  oonnoil 
hid  away  the  collection  in  their  present  hole, 
against  which  you  always  protested,  this  desperate 
struggle  for  funds  has  been  going  on.  How 
much  longer  is  it  to  last  ? The  collection  more- 
over is  useless  to  me,  for  it  happens  that  I want 
my  youngsters  to  study  Greek  and  Italian  forms 
rather  than  Gothic,  but  I have  been  hoping 
against  hope  that  it  might  one  day  become  what 
the  Builder,  years  and  years  ago,  sketched  out 
and  advocated,  — a complete  Architectural 
Museum.  A Worn-out  Friend. 


SILICATED  CARBON  FILTERS. 

Sir, — I have  been  so  much  occupied  during 
the  last  few  weeks  that  I have  not  been  able  to 
read  my  Builder  as  usual,  but  I observe  in  the 
number  for  October  30  a statement  with  regard 
to  the  properties  of  the  above  filters  which  is  so 
curious  that  I am  led  to  ask  for  further  informa- 
tion respecting  them.  The  Silicated  Carbon  Com- 
pany claim,  as  it  appears,  that  their  filter  is  “ the 
only  kind  adapted  for  the  removal  of  lead  from 
drinking-water.”  It  will  be  valuable  informa- 
tion if  the  company  will  strengthen  the  bold 
claim  which  they  thus  put  forward  by  stating 
upon  what  principles  their  filters  act  in  effecting 
so  paradoxical  a physical  phenomenon.  For  it  is 


a fact  well  known  to  the  merest  tyro  in  soience 
that  a filter  can  only  remove  what  is  mechanically 
suspended  in  a liquid,  and  as  lead  is  always  in 
solution  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  effect  mere 
mechanical  filtration  can  have  on  it.  It  is  trne 
that  new  filters  of  certain  kinds,  notably  those 
containing  charcoal  in  their  composition,  will  to 
a certain  extent  oxydise,  and  therefore  remove, 
various  organic  bodies  in  solution  in  water,  e.g., 
colouring  matters,  and  possibly,  also,  sewage  pro- 
ducts in  a certain  stage  of  decomposition,  but 
this  property  is  soon  lost,  and,  even  if  it  were 
not,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  affect  lead 
ia  solution.  Moreover,  if  the  lead  is  removed  in 
an  insoluble  condition,  it  is  obvious  that  the  filter 
must  be  soon  choked  and  rendered  useless. 
Methinks,  therefore,  the  company  doth  claim 
too  much ! 

A Medical  Officer  of  Health. 


RINK. 

Sir, — You  are  an  exposer  of  humbug,  and  I 
trust  you  will  discountenance  the  vulgar  habit 
of  calling  things  by  their  wrong  names.  What 
isa  skating  “rink"  ? I presame  “ring”  is  meant. 
Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  is  it  not 
called  so  ? I remember  during  the  Crimean  war 
seeing  some  verses  (in  Punch,  I think)  to  this 
effect : — 

Is  it  Kronstadt  with  a K, 

Is  it  Cronstadt  with  a C, 

Is  it  Cronstadt, 

Or  do  you  leave  out  the  d ! 

Is  Sebastopol  the  word, 

Is  it  Sevastopol  you  say  ? 

Really  it  seems  so  absurd 
Not  to  spell  one  word  one  way.” 

B.  W. 


ALL  SAINTS’,  SOUTH  LAMBETH. 

Exactly  twelve  months  since,  the  extensive 
and  populous  parish  of  St.  Barnabas,  South 
Kennington,  was  divided,  and  a new  parish 
formed,  under  the  name  pf  All  Saints’,  South 
Lambeth,  containing  11,000  souls.  Sir  Frederick 
Fitzwygram,  hart.,  liberally  in  perpetuity  en- 
dowed it,  and  placed  as  first  vicar  the  Rev.  Allen 
Edwards,  jun.  The  vicar  soon  filled  the  iron 
church  (oapable  of  holding  730  persons),  and  now 
it  is  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  proceed 
with  a larger  and  permanent  church.  A meet- 
ing was  therefore  held  on  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst., 
presided  over  by  the  patron,  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
at  which  plans  were  submitted  and  adopted,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Alfred  Bedborough,  architect.  The 
church  is  to  consist  of  a very  long  nave,  aisles, 
large  chancel  with  an  apsidal  termination,  a 
highly  ornamented  tower  and  lofty  spire,  and 
open-timbered  roof.  It  will  have  a peal  of 
bells.  The  church  will  be  in  the  Decorated 
style  of  architecture,  and  built  of  Kentish  rag 
stone.  It  is  intended  to  commence  it  at  an 
early  date,  and  to  complete  the  whole  daring 
the  ensuing  year. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Highfield. — The  new  church  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Highfield,  Sheffield,  is  fast  approaching  comple- 
tion. The  building  is  of  wall  stone,  with  ashlar 
dressings,  and  is  about  96  ft.  long.  The  chancel 
is  at  the  north  end.  At  the  left  of  the  chancel 
a vestry  has  been  arranged,  and  over  this  will 
be  the  organ-gallery.  In  a corresponding  posi- 
tion with  the  vestry,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  church,  will  be  the  children’s  seats,  to  which 
access  is  gained  by  a special  door.  Mr.  Edward 
Gibbs  is  the  architect,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  7,0001. 

Canvey  Island. — On  the  9th  ult.  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  consecrated  the  rebuilt  Church  of 
St.  Catherine,  Canvey  Island,  on  the  South 
Essex  coast.  In  1872  the  Bishop,  having  con- 
stituted the  island  a separate  living,  appointed 
the  Rev.  H.  Hayes  as  vicar.  A commodious  new 
school  was  soon  erected,  and  the  church  was 
opened  regularly  for  divine  worship.  A more 
commodious  place  of  worship  being  found  needful, 
plans  were  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  G.  Lee,  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Leigh,  and  Mr.  Eaton, 
of  Hadleigb,  were  jointly  entrusted  with  erect- 
ing the  church.  The  new  church  occupies  a 
oentral  position.  The  style  is  Early  English, 
the  plan  being  cruciform.  The  accommodation 
is  double  that  afforded  by  the  old  church,  the 
benches  being  capable  of  seating  200  people. 
The  total  cost  is  600Z. 

Latchford. — Christ  Church,  Latchford,  is  now 
being  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a transept 
and  an  organ-chamber.  The  latter  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  the  organ,  which 


has  hitherto  been  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
will  be  removed  into  it.  A new  vestry  is  also 
being  built.  The  church  at  present  seats 
scarcely  250  persons ; but  by  the  above  altera- 
tions accommodation  will  be  provided  for  nearly 
100  more.  The  work  is  beiDg  executed  by 
Messrs.  Gibson  & Son,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Tate  & Popplewell,  architects,  Man- 
chester. The  total  cost  will  be  about  8501. 

Inverurie. — At  a meeting  of  the  general  com- 
mittee for  carrying  out  the  improvement  of  the 
parish  churoh,  Inverurie,  held  on  the  19th  ult., 
a report  by  Mr.  Matthews,  arohiteot,  Aberdeen, 
as  to  the  repairs  and  alterations  necessary  for 
the  interior  of  the  churoh  was  approved  of,  and 
Mr.  Matthews  was  empowered  to  accept  the 
following  gentlemen’s  estimates  for  the  necessary 
work  Painter  work,  Messrs.  Garvie  & Son, 
Aberdeen;  and  for  the  oarpenter  work,  Mr.Wm. 
Milne,  Inverurie. 

Sulham. — Sulham  Church,  near  Reading,  has 
been  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  a new  vestry 
and  organ-chamber,  and  the  old  chancel  has 
been  restored.  The  builder  was  Mr.  T.  Boxall, 
of  Pangbourne  ; and  Messrs.  Edgington  & Sum- 
merbell,  of  Windsor,  were  the  architects.  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  London,  undertook  the  decorations, 
and  the  oak  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Norris, 
of  Sunningdale. 

Boxley. — A meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 
Boxley,  Kent,  was  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  to  con- 
sider plans  by  Mr.  Christian,  arohiteot,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  Bide- 
aisles, and  for  building  an  organ-chamber  and 
new  vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the  chanoel.  It 
was  resolved  to  accept  the  plans,  and  to  under- 
take the  work  at  a proximate  cost  to  the  parish 
of  1,0007.,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
undertaking  to  restore  the  ohancel.  The  con- 
tracts are  to  be  made  with  Mr.  Yaughan,  builder, 
Tunbridge-road,  Maidstone. 

Upottery. — The  parish  church  of  Upottery, 
Devon,  a Perpendicular  building,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  was  re-opened  on  the  28th  ult.,  after 
restoration.  The  chancel  has  been  restored  by 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  architect  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  church,  under  the  joint  direction  of  Mr.  B. 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  architects. 
The  church  consists  of  chanoel,  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  western  tower.  The  work  now 
done  embraces  new  roofs  throughout  the  church, 
of  pitch-pine,  ornamented  with  moulded  riba 
and  carved  bosses  in  English  oak,  covered  by 
Cornish  slate.  The  new  seating  in  the  body  of 
the  church  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  in  the  chancel 
of  English  oak.  The  plastering  with  which  the 
tower  was  coated  has  all  been  removed  from  its 
exterior,  and  the  fine  old  stonework  pointed 
down.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Herbert,  and  Frederick  Bur- 
ridge,  of  Exmouth.  The  stone  and  wood  carving 
is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Down, 
Viscoant  Sidmouth’s  steward,  has  superintended 
the  work  on  behalf  of  the  Building  Committee. 
Mr.  James  Baker  was  the  contractor’s  foreman. 

Coleraine,—  Coleraine  parish  ohnrch  was  re- 
opened on  the  7th  inst.,  after  restoration.  An 
organ-chamber  has  been  erected  on  the  nortn 
side  of  the  chanoel,  together  with  a new  vestry 
with  heating-ohamber  beneath,  the  hot-water 
apparatus  being  by  Messrs.  J.  Jones  & Son. 
The  aisles  and  chancel  have  been  laid  by  Messrs. 
John  Powell  & Co.,  Liverpool,  with  Maw’s  en- 
caustic  tiles.  The  painting  and  decoration  was 
done  by  Messrs.  J.  & D.  Baxter.  The  whole 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  tbe  contractor, 
Mr.  D.  Christie,  Coleraine,  at  a cost  of  800Z. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  JameB  H.  Coyle,  Cole- 
raine. 

March  —The  parish  church  of  St.  Wendreda, 
March,  has  just  been  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  after  restoration.  The  parish  ohurch  con- 
tains an  indulgence  granted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
which  recites  that  the  Chapel  of  St.  Wendreda 
was  built  at  March  (at  that  time  a hamlet  of  the 
parish  of  Doddington),  by  permission  of  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  then  residing  at  Avignon  ; and  that 
the  permission  to  build  it  was  given,  because  the 
inhabitants  of  March  were  frequently  prevented, 
especially  in  winter  time,  by  the  floods,  and  other 
hindrances,  from  resorting  to  their  parish  church, 
at  Doddington.  The  churoh  is  a handsome 
structure,  mainly  of  the  Early  Perpendicular 
order,  built,  probably,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  church  contains  many 
points  of  interest,  though  numerous  alterations 
have  been  made  to  the  original  building.  It  now 
consists  of  a nave  with  north  and  south  arcades 
of  five  arche3.  The  nave  had  originally  a high, 
pitched  roof  and  no  clearstory,  but  now  it  has  a 
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clearstory  of  nine  windows  on  each  side,  and  a 
double  hammer-beam  roof,  both  of  which  date 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  roof  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county,  and  haB 
well-carved  figures  and  canopies  under  each  of 
the  beams.  The  chancel  has  been  entirely  re- 
built. In  the  old  chancel  traces  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  work  existed,  and  the  new  chancel  has 
therefore  been  built  in  the  style  of  that  period. 
The  whole  of  the  pews  and  galleries  have  been 
swept  away.  The  roofs  have  been  most 
thoroughly  restored,  and  all  internal  works  to 
the  walls  have  been  repaired.  New  floors  also 
have  been  laid  throughout,  and  new  oak  doors 
provided  to  the  entrances.  The  chancel  is,  as 
before  stated,  entirely  new.  A carved  oak  pulpit 
haB  been  provided  with  a figure  of  Christ  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  carved  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of 
London.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  E.  Brown,  builder,  of  Lynn, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr,  W. 
Smith,  of  Adelphi,  London. 


Tonbridge. — On  the  1st  of  December  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  laid  the  memorial 
stone  of  a new  Congregational  Church,  Sunday 
Schools,  &c.,  in  this  town.  The  building  is  well 
situated  in  the  High-street,  near  the  railway 
station,  and  is  to  cost,  exclusive  of  site,  3,2002. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Chas.  Pertwee,  of  Chelms- 
ford ; and  the  builder  is  Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  of 
Weybridge.  Mr.  A.  A.  Clark  is  foreman  of  the 
works. 

Hillsborough. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was 
opened  at  Hillsborough,  Sheffield,  on  the  1st 
inst.  The  building,  which  is  estimated  to  seat 
520  persons,  has  a small  spire  at  the  eastern 
corner.  There  are  front  and  side  gallerieB.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Webster,  of  Sheffield.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  3.000Z. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Audley  ( Staffordshire ). — The  memorial  stones  of 
a Wesleyan  chapel  were  laid  a few  days  since. 
The  new  structure  is  of  Italian  style,  faced  with 
red  brioks  with  Hollington  stone  dressings.  It 
is  60  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  wide  inside,  and  will  have 
sitting  accommodation  for  725  persons.  The 
pewing,  gallery  front,  rostrum,  and  other  internal 
fittings  will  bo  of  pitch-pine  Btained  and  var- 
nished ; a spaoious  minister’s  vestry  is  provided, 
also  over  the  same  is  arranged  a recess  for  the 
organ ; the  ceiling  will  be  formed  at  the  tie- 
beams,  and  have  a deep  and  enriched  cove  run- 
ning round  the  building;  the  chapel  will  be 
heated  with  hot  air  (Blake’s  system).  The  cost 
of  the  entire  buildings  and  fittings  will  be  about 
3,0001.  Mr.  William  Watson,  of  Wakefield,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Charles  Hayes,  of  Audley, 
the  contractor  for  the  works. 

Howden.  — Plans  for  the  enlargement  of 
Howden  Wesleyan  Chapel  have  been  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Holtom  & Conuon.  From  80  to  100 
additional  sittings  are  to  be  provided,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  410Z. 

Galashiels.  — The  new  Free  Church  in  the 
Market-place,  Galashiels,  was  formerly  opened 
on  the  21st  ult.  The  building,  which  is  in  the 
Early  English  style,  takes  the  form  of  a cross. 
The  total  length  is  about  130  ft.,  and  the  general 
breadth  40  ft.  within  the  walls,  the  transepts 
projecting  clear  at  either  side  about  7 ft.  or  8 ft. 
The  church  itself  is  about  90  ft.  in  length  by  40  ft. 
in  breadth,  and  is  seated  to  accommodate  650,  the 
remainder  of  the  spaoe  to  the  back  being  occu- 
pied by  a class-room,  oapable  of  holding  150 
persons,  with  vestry,  retiring-rooms,  &c.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  John  Starforth,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  contractors  were, — Mason  and  joiner 
work,  A.  Herbertson  & Sons,  Galashiels ; slater- 
work,  W.  & J.  Gibb ; plaster-work,  John  John, 
stone  & Sons;  plumber-work,  John  Tweedie; 
glazing,  James  Milroy  ; and  painting,  Thomas 
Graham.  The  heating  apparatus  was  supplied 
by  Meiklejohn  & Son.  The  total  cost  was  about 
5,150 1. 

Ballymena. — Extensivo  alterations  and  en- 
largements have  just  been  completed  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Ballymena.  The  church 
has  been  re-floored  and  re-pewed ; the  galleries, 
whioh  were  too  elevated,  have  been  lowered ; the 
veBtibulos  of  the  right  and  left  galleries  have 
been  thrown  into  the  church,  and  these  galleries 
have  been  carried  back  5 ft.  or  Gft.  The  accom- 
modation of  the  churoh  has  been  in  this  way  very 
muoh  enlarged.  The  work  has  been  carried  out 
by  Mr.  William  Moore,  Ballymena,  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  Young  & Mackenzie,  archi- 
tects, Belfast. 

Newbiggin-hy-the-Sea. — On  the  12th  nit.  two 
memorial-stones  of  a new  Wesleyan  ohapel  at 
Newbiggin-by-the-Sea  were  laid.  The  buildings 
are  designed  in  the  Early  English  Btyle,  aud 
consist  of  a chapel  60  ft.  6 in.  long  internally, 
by  27  ft.  6 in.  wide,  with  an  eastern  apsidal  end, 
and  presenting  a gable  to  the  west  end  of  the 
street, — a porch  on  the  south  side  with  a vestry 
adjoining,  the  former  having  a heating  - cell 
below  it.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell, 
of  North  Shields,  and  the  contracts,  amounting 
to  1,0602.,  have  been  let  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson, 
of  Newbiggin,  for  masons’  and  joiners’  work; 
Mr.  It.  B.  Charlton,  of  Newcastle,  for  plumbers’ 
and  smiths’  work;  Mr.  Preston,  of  Blyth,  for 
slating ; Mr.  Montgomery,  of  Newcastle,  for 
plastering;  and  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Newbiggen,  for 
painting  and  glazing. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Seale. — A new  school-chapel  at  the  Sands, 
Seale,  Crooksbury-hill,  Surrey,  was  opened  on 
the  18th  ult.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Alfred  Guy. 
The  joiners’  work  and  fittings  were  done  by  Mr. 
Diamond,  of  Farnham  ; and  the  glazing  by  Mr. 
F.  Hughes.  The  chapel,  which  is  in  the  Tudor 
style,  is  built  of  Bargate  and  Bath  stone.  The 
inside  of  the  walls  is  Btuocoed  with  boarded 
dadoing;  the  roof  is  stained,  varnished,  and 
filled  in  with  diagonal  boarding ; the  glazing  is 
alternate  squares  and  diamonds,  with  roundells 
at  the  corners.  The  tracery  portion  is  filled  in 
with  stained  glass,  the  glass  itself  being  cathe- 
dral, with  three  tints.  Sittings  are  provided  for 
about  120  persons.  The  cost  was  about  5002. 

York. — The  memorial  stone  of  the  York  Adult 
SohoolwaB  laid  on  the  25th  ult.  Good  progress 
has  already  been  made  with  the  building,  whioh, 
when  furnished,  will  have  involved  a total  ex- 
penditure of  about  3,C00Z.  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  of 
Stonegate,  is  the  architect ; and  the  contractors 
are  Messrs.  Walker,  Brothers,  who  undertake  to 
complete  the  work  by  April  next. 

Derby. — The  new  Boyal  Class  Booms  at  Derby 
were  opened  on  the  19th  ult.  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington.  The  new  building  is  connected  with 
the  St.  Helen’s  House  by  an  entrance  and 
corridor  opening  into  a spaoious  stone  staircase. 
On  the  ground-floor  are  six  class-rooms  and  a 
laboratory,  each  averaging  25  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and 
14  ft.  high.  On  the  first  floor  is  a large  school- 
room, 60  ft.  by  36  ft.,  and  21  ft.  high,  with 
head-master’s  room  and  retiring-room.  The 
head-master’s  room  is  separated  from  the  large 
school-room  by  folding  doors,  forming  ample 
space  for  a stage  or  platform  when  required  for 
speech  days,  &c.  On  the  second  floor  are  two 
dormitories,  each  60  ft.  by  17  ft.  6 in.,  and  17  ft. 
high,  and  overlooked  by  a master’s  bedroom, 
and  on  this  floor  is  a bath-room,  &o.  The  lai’go 
schoolroom  and  dormitories  are  warmed  by  hot- 
water  apparatus,  and  the  whole  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Humphreys,  contractor,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Thompson  & Young,  architects. 

Kingston. — A new  girls’  school  for  St.  John’s 
parish,  Kingston,  was  opened  on  the  3rd  inst. 
It  is  40  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  with  a class-room 
18  ft.  by  14  ft.,  and  will  accommodate  124 
children.  The  walls  are  of  local  stock  bricks, 
with  red  brick  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  red  tiles.  The  boys’  schoolroom 
and  class-room  will  be  the  same  size  as  those  of 
the  girls.  The  infants’  schoolroom,  which  will 
occupy  the  site  of  the  temporary  new  school- 
room, will  have  a claBS-room  27  ft.  by  18  ft. 
opening  into  it,  and  will  be  fitted  with  galleries 
for  160  children.  The  schools  were  designed  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Style,  architect,  of  Thames  Ditton, 
and  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Kingston, 
whose  tender  for  the  whole  of  the  buildings, 
which  will  accommodate  408  children,  was 
2,0402. 

Box.  — On  the  16th  ult.,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  opened  new  parochial  schools  at  Box, 
near  Bath.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will 
be2,4S0Z.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Hicks,  of 
Redruth,  and  the  contractors  Messrs.  J.  Bladwell 
& B.  Aust,  of  Bath. 

Waterloo  ( Liverpool ). — St.  John  sSchools,  which 
were  opened  on  the  7th  inst.,  are  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  Mellard  Beade,  architect  to  the 
Liverpool  School  Board.  They  contain  a large 
infants’  schoolroom  and  an  assembly-room,  which 
can  be  thrown  together  by  sliding  screens,  form- 
ing one  Leaped  apartment,  very  suitable  for 
public  meetings.  There  are  an  infants’  class- 
room,  a committee-room,  and  basement  under. 
The  style  is  Free  Gothic,  brick  and  wood  being 
the  principal  materials  used,  the  buildings  having 


a picturesque  outline.  The  lighting  of  the  rooms 
is  from  the  end  and  sides,  and  tho  whole  of  them 
are  ventilated  by  Pott’s  Patent  Ventilating 
Cornice  Company.  The  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Burroughs  & Son,  of  Liverpool,  and  the  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  about  1,4002. 


IS  oaks  Um'rbtlr. 

“ Mann  ” and  Manners  at  the  Court  of  Florence , 
1740-1786.  By  Dr.  Doran,  F.S.A.  2 vols. 

London  : B.  Bentley  & Son.  1876. 

In  1737  Mr.  Horace  Maun  was  appointed  to  the 
English  Legation  at  Florence  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  ; and  Horace  Walpole,  hi3  son,  beoame 
soon  after  Mann’s  attached  friend.  For  nearly 
half  a century  they  corresponded  freely  and 
regularly.  Walpole’s  letters  were  periodically 
returned  to  the  writer,  by  arrangement,  and 
were  published,  having  been  written  with  that 
end  in  view.  Those  of  the  other  Horace,  some 
thousands  in  number,  for  he  wrote  once,  and 
sometimes  twice,  a week  for  more  than  forty 
years,  remained  unused.  They  were  well  known, 
and  their  publication  had  been  thought  of,  but 
they  contained,  with  muoh  that  was  interesting, 
“ an  infinite  deal  of  nothing,”  were  slipshod 
in  style  and  loose  in  their  spelling  (to  Bay 
nothing  of  stories  equally  so),  and  nothing  was 
done  with  them.  It  remained  for  Dr.  Doran, 
with  the  light  and  graceful  pen  which  belongs  to 
him,  his  good  taste  and  judgment,  and  his  full 
knowledge  of  the  period,  to  take  them  in  hand, 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  produoe 
us  a most  palatable  dish.  By  using  a dozen  lines 
from  one  letter,  twenty  from  another,  and  fifty 
from  a third,  with  comments  and  elucidations 
of  his  own,  Dr.  Doran  has  made  a consecutive 
and  readable  narrative,  rich  in  illustrations  of 
life  in  Italy  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  which  serves  to  throw  light  on  many  points 
hitherto  obscure. 

Mann  has  not  said  much  about  art, — he  would 
probably  have  written  as  the  other  Horace  wrote 
from  Bologna,  “We  don’t  go  a staring  after 
crooked  towers  and  conundrum  staircases,” — but 
we  find  now  and  then  a passage  in  that  direction 
not  without  interest.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
note  under  date  1762,  concerning  a well-known 
English  engraver : — 

“ Strange  has  returned  hither  from  Rome  and  Naples 
with  such  a numerous  and  well-chosen  treasure  of  his  own 
drawings  from  the  most  capital  pictures  there,  as  will 
abundantly  repay  him  for  the  time  he  has  spent  abroad. 
He  has  been  very  much  distinguished  wherever  he  has 
been,  and  particularly  admired,  for  a new  method  he  has 
invented,  of  drawing  in  colours,  which,  by  great  applica- 
tion, he  has  reduced  to  certain  aud  fixed  principles ; so 
that  at  tho  same  time  that  this  elegant  invention  will,  as 
he  says,  bo  of  great  use  to  him  in  engraving  those  draw- 
ings, it  has  a more  extraordinary  and  beautiful  effect  in 
them  than  can  bo  either  described  or  conceived,  without 
seeing  them.  They  give  the  clearest  idea  of  the  originals 
and  of  their  colourings,  and  by  that  means  they  them- 
selves have  the  merit  of  becoming  pictures  of -a  much  more 
delicate  nature  than  miniatures.  Mr.  Btrange  is  im- 
patient that  you  should  see  them,  and  begs  his  very 
respectful  compliments  to  you.  Many  people  I know  will 
vye  with  each  other  for  the  purchase  of  those  drawings, 
though  the  cost  will  be  very  high;  but  nothing  will  tempt 
him  to  part  with  them,  till  he  has  engraved  them  ; and  by 
one  or  two  at  a time,  the  whole  will  at  least  employ  ten 
years  to  engrave.” 

Strange,  when  in  Italy,  was  ohosen  member  of 
tho  Academies  of  Borne,  Florenoe,  and  Bologna; 
and  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Parma.  He  became  Sir  Robert  in 
1787. 

The  two  volumes  are  tastefully  bound,  and  a 
large  class  of  readers  will  feel  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Doran. 

A Course  of  Painting  in  Neutral  Tint.  With 

Twenty-four  Plates,  from  designs  by  B.  D. 

Leitch.  Caseell,  Better,  & Galpin. 

We  have  noticed  previously  two  small  instruc- 
tion books,  by  Mr.  Leitch,  in  “ water-colour  ” 
and  “ sepia  painting.”  The  present  book, 
uniform  with  the  above,  is  intended  as  a kind  of 
connecting-link  between  them ; the  author  de- 
fining as  “painting  in  neutral  tint”  the  use  of 
two  colours  or  tones  only,  the  studies  being  sup- 
posed to  be  executed  in  sepia  with  the  addition 
of  a single  grey  tint.  We  confess  that  we  can 
scarcely  Bee  the  validity  of  this  distinction,  or 
why,  if  there  is  a special  instruction-book  for 
drawing  in  two  colours,  there  should  not  be  on© 
for  three  colours,  and  so  on.  A drawing  is  either 
monochrome  or  coloured.  We  can  hardly  see 
where  any  intermediate  line  oan  be  drawn. 

Every  one,  however,  may  not  have  the  earn© 
feeling  on  this  point,  and  there  is  certainly  no- 
other  objection  to  be  urged  against  this  third 
contribution  to  the  series,  which,  in  regard  both 
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to  the  artistic’  feeling  of  the  designs  and  the 
execution  of  the  chromo-lithographs,  appears  to 
ns  to  be  rather  superior,  if  anything,  to  either  of 
the  other  two  books.  Any  student  going  through 
the  book  would  be  likely  to  acquire  a consider- 
ably increased  feeling  for  general  balance  of 
tone  and  composition  in  landscape  effect ; and 
the  author  is  careful  to  point  out  that  copying  is 
a means  and  not  an  end.  The  general  remarks 
and  criticisms  as  to  the  practice  of  the  art  are  as 
well  judged  and  suggestive  as  in  the  former 
publications. 

A Handy  Book  of  Ornamental  Conifers,  frc.  By 
Hugh  Fraser,  Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  Blackwood  & Sons,  Edinburgh 
and  London. 

This  is  a compact  and  convenient- sized  book, 
giving  a synopsis  of  the  many  varieties  of  this 
large  class  of  trees,  so  extensively  used  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  architecture  of  gardens.  The 
habitat,  the  general  appearance  and  characteris- 
tics, and  the  nature  of  the  situation  most 
favourable  to  each  variety,  are  shortly  stated. 
To  this  is  added  a considerably  extended  section 
on  rhododendrons,  a class  of  plant  generally 
used  in  what  the  Frenoh  terra  massifs,  and  the 
value  of  which  in  ornamental  gardening  the 
author  thinks  is  under-rated.  The  extensive 
adoption  of  rhododendron  planting  in  gardens, 
however,  if  carried  out  now,  will  only  be  a 
revival  of  an  old,  and  at  one  time,  rather  preva- 
lent  taste.  As  to  the  beauty  and  individual 
character  of  the  plant,  when  so  used,  we  quite 
concur  with  Mr.  Fraser.  The  book  seems  well 
done,  and  likely  to  be  very  useful  to  those  whom 
it  directly  concerns. 


Ipsrtllanta. 

Fireclay. — At  the  supplementary  meeting  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  held  in  London  on 
the  25th  nit.,  the  subject  of  “ Fireclay  and  other 
Refractory  Materials  ” was  disoussed  in  a paper 
by  Mr.  G.  J.  Snelus,  who  said  that  all  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  would  admit 
that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain 
good  materials  for  building  their  furnaces.  It 
was  found  that  the  presence  of  alkaline  in  sensible 
quantity, — say,  about  1 per  cent., — conferred  so 
much  fusibility  upon  a clay  as  to  render  it 
unsuitable  for  very  high  temperatures.  There 
was  a practical  point  in  the  management  of  fire 
bricks  which  was  too  often  overlooked.  Bricks 
were  very  porous  bodies,  and  absorbed  a great 
deal  of  moisture,  even  when  under  cover,  and,  of 
course,  much  more  when  allowed  to  get  wet ; in 
fact,  apparently  dry  bricks  often  contain  a good 
deal  of  water,  and  if  put  into  a furnace  in  this 
state  and  the  heat  is  got  np  rapidly,  the  brioks 
crack  and  crumble  to  pieces.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  silica  bricks,  and  the  writer  had 
known  instances  of  bricks  being  condemned  as 
chemically  bad  when  the  fault  lay  with  those 
who  used  them.  Insteadof  properly  drying  them, 
it  was  as  well  in  the  case  of  silica  bricks  to 
actually  set  them  as  hot  as  they  could  be  handled. 
In  all  cases  when  a furnace  was  started,  and 
especially  with  Siemens’  furnaces,  a very  small 
fire  should  be  kept  up  for  several  hours,  and  then 
very  gradually  increased.  This  plan  would  add 
weeks  to  the  life  of  these  furnaces. 

Xiondon  and  Middlesex  Archseological 
Society. — The  conversazione  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Arch  ecological  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  Iron- 
mongers’ Hall,  Fenohurch-street.  The  visitors 
were  very  numerous.  A large  collection  of 
antiquities  more  or  less  connected  with  the  City 
of  London  was  exhibited  in  the  great  hall  and 
corridor  of  the  building,  including  some  Roman 
remains  — pottery,  coins,  and  implements  — 
recently  discovered  in  excavating  for  the  pre- 
mises of  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Company  in 
Queen  Victoria-street ; Medieval  armour,  ex- 
hibited by  Mrs.  J.  Walker  Baily;  pre-historic 
remains,  consisting  of  bones,  flint  imple- 
ments, and  pottery  from  a mound  at  Ciss- 
bury,  excavated  during  the  present  year,  with 
models  and  plans  of  excavations,  exhibited 
by  Colonel  Lane  Fox;  some  interesting  full-size 
drawings  of  painted  glass  in  Long  Melford 
Church,  and  of  wrought  iron  work,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Charles  Baily,  &c. 

The  New  National  Opera-house. — H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  laid  the  first  Btone  of 
the  New  Opera-house,  Thames  Embankment,  on 
Thursday  last,  and  expressed  good  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 


[Dec.  18,  1875. 


School  Progress. — An  evening  paper  states, 
on  the  authority  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  that  np 
to  the  30th  of  April  last  the  number  of  Board 
schools  for  which  the  Education  Department  had 
sanctioned  the  borrowing  of  money  from  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  was  941. 
The  total  expenditure  thus  sanctioned  on  behalf 
of  the  school  buildings  amounts  to  about 
4,200,0001.,  and  represents  new  accommodation 
for  some  375,000  soholars.  The  repayment  of 
loans  is  spread  over  a certain  term  of  years, 
according  to  arrangement  with  the  commis- 
sioners. The  actual  expenditure  for  the  four 
years  commencing  with  Miohaelraas,  1870, 
reaobes  nearly  3,500,0001.  Taking  some  of  the 
principal  school  districts,  we  find  the  estimated 
cost  of  school  buildings  per  child  provided  for 
ranges  from  71.  17s.  6d.  at  Nottingham  to 
171.  7s.  lOd.  at  Bradford ; of  both  sites  and 
buildings  together  from  91.  12s.  lOd.  to  221.  14s. 
in  the  same  two  townp. 

“ Corn,  Coal,  and  Finance.’’  — Mr.  J. 
Ebenezer  Saunders,  as  chairman  of  the  Corn, 
Coal,  and  Finance  Committee  of  the  City  of 
London,  entertained  at  the  Albion,  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  coal  trade  and  other  guests.  In 
reply  to  various  toasts,  admirably  well  proposed 
by  the  Host  of  the  evening,  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
M.P.,  and  Admiral  Ommaney,  spoke  for  the 
army  and  navy  ; Sir  Thos.  Chambers,  M.P.,  for 
the  House  of  Commons ; the  new  Lord  Mayor 
(Alderman  Cotton,  M.P.)  for  the  Corporation  ; 
Sir  Jas.  Hogg,  M.P.,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works;  Mr.  Godwin  for  Art,  Literature,  and 
Science;  and  Dr.  Shaw  for  the  Guilds.  Some 
remarkable  statements  were  made  as  to  the 
progrees  of  the  coal  trade  in  London  : the  quan- 
tity on  which  the  tax  will  be  levied  this  year  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  8,000,000  of  tons, — 
the  largest  yet  known. 

The  Cadogan  and  Hans-place  Estate. — 

At  the  first  ordinary  (statutory)  general  meeting 
of  the  Cadogan  and  Hans-place  Estate  Company 
(Limited),  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  the  chairman 
(Col.  Makins,  M.P.)  stated  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  capital  required  for  the  undertaking 
having  already  been  subscribed,  the  deed  of 
assignment  and  trust  deed  had  been  duly 
executed  and  debentures  allotted.  The  works 
for  the  northern  road,  being  a continuation  of 
Pont-street,  through  Sloane-street,  into  Wilton- 
place,  would,  he  said,  be  commenced  forthwith, 
th9  tenders  having  (as  already  announced  in  the 
Builder ) been  accepted.  Many  applications  for 
sites  for  mansions  had  been  reoeived,  in  addition 
to  the  forty. one  plots  taken  np  by  Messrs. 
Trollope,  and  tho  new  roads  will  be  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Temple  Bar. — A deputation  from  the  City 
Lands  Committee  and  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
waited  upon  Lord  Henry  Lennox,  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  on  the  7th  inst.,  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  Temple  Bar  as  it  affects 
the  approaches  to  the  new  law  courts.  Plans 
were  submitted  for  the  widening  of  Fleet-street 
both  east  and  west  of  Temple  Bar.  The  City 
authorities  were  willing  to  remove  Temple  Bar, 
and  contribute  to  the  scheme  by  removing  the 
houses  on  the  north  side.  His  lordship  expressed 
the  great  interest  he  felt  in  the  matter,  but  at 
the  same  time  pointed  out  how  very  small  a share 
the  City  authorities,  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, would  take  on  themselves.  However,  he 
promised  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  the  matter. 

Smethwick  Sewerage.  — The  Smethwick 
Local  Board  having  received  a communication 
from  the  Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham  stating 
that  he  was  instructed  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  Board  in  order  to  put  a stop  to  a 
nuisance  occasioned  by  the  pollution  of  the  Aston 
and  Hockley  Brook  as  it  flows  through  the 
borough,  unless  within  a week  the  Board  gave 
an  undertaking  to  abate  the  nuisance,  a special 
meeting  of  the  Board  was  convened,  and  it  was 
decided  to  give  the  undertaking  required.  Mr. 
Bramwell,  C.E.,  has  been  retained  by  the  Board 
to  advise  and  assist  them  in  carrying  out  a 
system  of  sewering  for  the  district. 

Asphalts.— Sir  John  Kelk  is  having  paved 
with  Claridge’s  patent  asphalte  the  floor  of  his 
skating-rink  at  the  Priory,  Stanmore.  At  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  the  State  Office  court 
and  adjoining  courts  are  being  paved  for  car. 
riage  traffic  by  Claridge’s  Asphalte  Company. 
The  whole  is  to  be  completed  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament. 


Architectural  Association  of  Ireland.— 

A meeting  of  the  above  body  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  T.  H.  Longfield 
in  the  chair,  when  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Robinson  (hon.  sec.),  on  “Foundations,” 
which  led  to  a long  and  spirited  debate.  Mr. 
Fennell  explained  the  various  methods  employed 
in  the  works  carried  out  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment, where  the  soil  is  untrustworthy  to  any 
depth.  He  also  illustrated  the  method  of  build- 
ing a brick  foundation  for  a factory  ohimnev. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Doolin  explained  the  method  adopted 
by  him  in  the  case  of  some  public  buildings  at 
Waterford,  the  foundations  of  which  were  on  a 
foreshore,  and  where  there  was  found  buried  an 
old  quay  wall. 

New  Market  at  Widnes. — A new  public 
market  for  Widnes,  Cheshire,  was  opened  on  the 
1st  inst.  The  market  is  situated  a short  distance 
from  the  railway  station.  It  consists  of  two 
departments,  divided  in  the  centre  by  iron 
columns.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof 
is  22  ft.,  the  length  is  140  ft.,  and  the  width 
70  ft.  There  are  thirteen  Bhops,  and  the  stall 
space  is  in  the  centre  of  the  market.  The  whole 
of  the  shops  have  been  let,  and  a large  portion 
of  the  stall  space  has  also  been  taken  up.  The 
market  has  been  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  of  the  firm  of  Pierpoint,  Hughes,  & 
Pierpoint,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  3,400J. 

Shakspeare’s  Church  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon. — The  Vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  Dr. 
J.  D.  Collis,  has  just  issued  an  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  restoration  of  the  churoh  of  Holy  Trinity. 
He  wants  10,000i.  to  restore  the  fabric  of  Shak- 
Bpeare’s  church  as  Shakspeare  saw  it,  and  4,0001. 
or  5,0001.  more  to  fit  up  the  interior  properly 
and  in  better  fashion  than  at  present.  He  has 
hopes  that  the  Freemasons  of  England,  India, 
Germany,  and  America,  will  undertake  tho 
former  part  of  the  task  as  soon  as  the  Grand 
Master,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  returns  from  India ; 
the  second  part  of  the  work  he  thinks  might  well 
be  left  to  the  public  spirit  of  Stratford  and 
Warwickshire. 

Close  of  the  Preston  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition.— This  exhibition,  which  was  noticed  at 
some  length  in  the  Builder  a short  time  ago 
(“ En  Route  through  Preston”),  was  brought 
to  a close  on  the  4th  inst.,  after  an  existence 
of  seventeen  weeks,  having  been  opened  on 
Monday,  the  9th  of  August.  The  report  of 
the  General  Committee  states  that  the  receipts 
have  exceeded  7,0001.,  and  that  the  total  number 
of  admissions  has  been  upwards  of  200,000. 
The  net  balance,  after  defraying  all  expenses,  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  funds  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Institution  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge. 

Cornish  Granite  for  Road-making. — 

“The  granitio  backbone  and  the  rib3  of  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance,”  says  the  Cornish 
Telegraph,  “ are  being  hewn  to  pieces  and  the 
pieces  ‘ Bpalled  ’ into  bite.  Worse,  they  are  sold 
to  north-east  England  and  to  Wales,  to  make 
roads  of.  With  a good  deal  of  enterprise  Mr. 
James  Runnalls,  of  Penzance,  has  founded  and 
carries  on  a large  export  trade  in  granite  and 
elvan  ‘metal.’  As  he  destroys  no  dolmens  or 
cromlechs,  and  employs  largely  (for  he  and  his 
customers  prefer  hand-cracked  to  machine- 
crushed  stones),  we  all  wish  him  success.” 

Lambeth  Earthenware. — Messrs.  Howell 
& James,  of  Regent-street,  have  filled  some  new 
galleries  on  their  premises  with  original  works 
of  decorative  art  in  “ Lambeth  Faience,” 
designed  by  the  director  and  students  of  the 
Lambeth  School  of  Art,  and  these  are  now  on 
view.  The  collection  includes  some  very  charm- 
ing specimens,  both  of  the  stoneware  and 
painted  ware.  Considerable  progress  has  beeu 
made  in  both,  and  of  the  latter,  some  of  the 
works,  especially  those  by  Miss  Watts,  are 
exceedingly  artistic  and  agreeable. 

Liverpool  Art  Club. — On  the  13lh  inst.  the 
Liverpool  Art  Club  entertained  at  dinner  Sir 
Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Professor  Sidney  ColviD,  and 
Lord  Houghton.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
Professor  Colvin  delivered  an  address  on  “ The 
Place  in  the  Art  and  the  Imagination  of  Greece 
held  by  the  Deities  of  Life  and  the  Earth’s  Pro- 
duce, Death,  and  Resurrection.” 

Newark  Castle.  — The  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  having  intimated  their  inten- 
tion of  repairing  the  Casile,  Mr.  Goddard, 
architect,  of  Linculn,  has  examined  the  edifice, 
with  the  view  of  reporting  on  the  work  necessary 
to  preserve  the  ruins  from  further  dilapidation. 
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[The  Channel  Tunnel. — M.  Lavalley,  presi- 
unt  of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
lid  inventor  of  an  apparatus  which  was  used 
L the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  announces 
kat  fifteen  experimental  soundings  have  beeD 
:aae  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  In  none  of  them 
ere  the  results  unfavourable  to  the  possibility 
t'  boring  a tunnel  to  join  the  two  countries,  and 
I.  Lavalley  adds  that  all  the  engineers  are  agreed 
jtat  the  completion  of  the  project  is  only  a ques- 
pn  of  time  and  money. 

iBurghley  House,  Stamford. — The  Cowan 
itents  Company,  of  London,  have  just  com- 
teted  the  erection  of  an  apparatus  for  warming 
croughout  this  fine  old  mansion,  the  seat  of  the 
tarquis  of  Exeter.  The  boilers  are  in  the  base- 
ment, and  the  system  of  hot- water  pipes  extends 
the  top  galleries,  warming  on  its  way  the 
nrridors,  great  hall,  and  stairoases.  The  pipes 
e so  arranged  that  any  one  part  may  be  warmed 
jparatbly,  or  the  whole  together.  The  apparatus 
ji  said  to  be  giving  great  satisfaction. 
iITlie  Boyal  National  Hospital  for  Con- 
|*mption,  Ventnor. — Since  last  year  an  addi- 
bnal  blook  of  houses  has  been  opened,  and  by 
e end  of  this  month  the  two  last  blocks  contem- 
lated  in  the  original  design  of  the  building  will 
5 completed.  The  hospital  will  then  contain 
xteen  houses  in  eight  blocks,  and  will  provide 
ccoramodalion  in  separate  bedrooms  for  100 
lale  and  female  patients.  Funds  are  urgently 
lieded.  * 

: Restoration  of  an  Ancient  Effigy. — There 
as  just  be^n  erected  in  Grappenhall  Church  an 
ifigy  of  Sir  Hugh  Boydell,  who  flourished  in  the 
rauty  of  Cheshire  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
ome  time  ago  the  original  effigy  was  discovered, 
lid,  owing  to  the  process  of  decay.it  waB  found 
p be  minus  its  head  and  arras.  Mr.  Warrington 
food  designed  a model,  from  which  the  missing 
lirts  were  restored,  and  the  completed  figure 
is  been  erected  in  a niche  in  the  chancel. 
[Reopening  of  Columbia  Market, — ThiB 
prket  was  again  opened  on  Wednesday  the 
5tli  inst.,  under  the  auspices  of  two  or  three  of 
j e great  railway  companies.  The  premises 
insist  of  twenty-four  small  Bhops  and  twelve 
krge  shops,  with  residences  containing  twelve 
oms.  There  are  stands  for  100  persons,  and 
pty-six  cellars.  The  rent  charged  is  merely 
pminal.  Already  many  persons  have  taken 
pssession. 

I Another  Candidate  for  Honours. — At  a 

testing  of  the  Twickenham  Local  Board,  on  the 
Ih  inst.,  a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
penham,  of  Southsea,  offering  to  carry  out  the 
(wage  works  by  some  new  system,  by  which  the 
later  would  not  only  be  rendered  a valuable  com- 
ercial  commodity,  but  even  the  foul  gases  in 
je  sewers, — ,:the  father  of  fevers,”  the  letter 
Idled  them, — would  be  transformed  into  health, 
fving  media. 

;i  Assessment.  — Mr.  William  Eve,  of  London, 
is  been  appointed  by  tho  guardians  of  Caistor 
jinion  to  assess  the  whole  of  the  ratable  pro- 
jrty  in  the  town  of  Great  Grimsby,  except 
docks  and  railway,  the  ratable  value  of  which 
ive,  on  appeal,  been  recently  settled  by  the 
ailway  Commissioners. 

The  Sunderland  Building  Trades.— The 

underland  Builders’  Association  has  issued  the 
Mowing  notice  to  their  employers: — “In 
:cordance  with  previous  arrangements,  the 
ages  of  bricklayers  and  masons  will  commence 
be  paid  at  33s.  per  week,  those  of  labourers 
24s.  per  week,  from  December  1st,  1875.” 
Masonic  Hall. — The  new  Masonic  Hail  for 
e Londesborough  Lodge,  at  Bridlington  Quay, 
as  dedicated  to  Masonry  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Bell, 
.S.D.,  of  Hull,  on  the  7th  inst.  The  building 
is  been  designed  and  superintended  by  Bro. 
akewell,  of  Leeds,  and  the  work  has  been 
cecuted  by  Bro.  Hudson,  of  Sewerby. 
Christmas  Cards.  — Messrs.  Dean  & Son 
ive  sent  ns  a pile  of  Christmas  Cards,  ranging 
om  as  low  as  Id.  each.  This  serves  to  show 
general  the  practice  of  sending  such  must 
ive  become.  Some  of  them  are  pretty  enough. 


TENDERS 

For  works  at  129,  High-street,  Stoke  Newington,  for 
b Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed  Victuallers.  Messrs, 
ion  & Green,  architects  .— 

Toms  £1,610  0 C! 

Grimwool  £ Sons  1.295  0 0 

Pickeragill 1,2-15  0 0 

Anley  1.175  0 0 

Colo  1,115  0 0 

Lambic  909  0 0 ' 


For  new  house  and  refreshmi  nt-rooms,  Castle  Brewery, 
Newport,  Monmouthshire,  for  Messrs.  Blake  £ Co.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect : - 

Richards  £970  0 0 

J.  Williams  950  0 0 

Christophers 950  0 0 

Linton  911  0 0 

Miles  9.-9  0 0 

Barn  field  903  0 0 

W.  Williams  £ Sons 995  0 0 

Thomas  £ Webb  (accepted)  390  0 0 

G. Jones..,. 830  0 0 

W.  Jones  & Sons  857  0 0 


For  erection  of  new  stables,  &c.,  for  Messrs.  Grecnall 
& Co.,  at  Wilderspool.  Mr.  11.  Davison,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons 

Gibson  & Son  £3,041  0 0 

Collin  & Son  (accepted)  2,390  0 0 

Iron  Stable  Fitting s. 

Cottam  £ Co.  (accepted) £130  4 7 


For  the  extension  of  Messrs.  Greensll  & Co.’s  Brewory, 
at  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire.  Mr.  R.  Davison,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 
Builder's  Worlc. 

Harrison  (accepted) £10,970  0 0 

Iron  Work. 

Moreland  & Son  £9,310  0 0 

Daglish  Sc  Co 5,790  0 0 

Head,  Williams,  Sc  Co 5,510  0 0 

Robinson,  Cooks,  & Co 5,525  0 0 

Laidlaw,  Sons,  £ Caine 

(accepted)] 4,931  0 0 

Copper. 

Dale £1,316  0 0 

Pontifex  Sc  Sons  1,277  0 0 

Suddeley  £ Co 1,272  0 0 

Oxley  £ Son  (accepted)  1,083  4 6 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  residences 
at  Bromley,  for  Mr.  John  Rudmull.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Goodman  £ Vinall.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect : — 

Roberta  £3,962  0 0 

Kilby  3,790  0 0 

Haydon  3,650  0 0 

Payne  £ Balding 3,543  0 0 

Grubb 3,353  0 0 

Carter  (accepted)  3,317  0 0 


For  a villa  residence  at  Kingawood,  Surrey.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Roberts,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Strudwick  £ 
MeDnie : — 

Cook  £1,500  0 0 

Cullum  1,198  0 0 

Downs 1,569  0 0 

Shearburn 1,433  0 0 

Hards 1,398  0 0 

Holdsworth  1,397  0 0 

Nightingale  Bros,  f accepted)  ...  1,248  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  a cottage  residence, 
called  “The  Warren,"  at  Edenbridge,  for  Mr.  C.  L. 
Lewis.  Mr.  E.  Hoole,  architect 

Shorter  £325  0 0 ! 

Haydon  275  0 0 

Snook  (accepted)  189  0 0 ! 


For  6,480  superficial  feet  of  roofing  over  oxide  ground, 
for  the  West  Ham  Gas  Company,  at  their  works,  Stratford. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Tborman,  engineer: — 

Bangs  £ Co £5S6  0 0 

Rivett £63  0 0 

Perry  £ Co.  499  0 0 

Norton  £ Sou  428  0 0 


For  alteration  and  building  new  billiard-room,  at  the 
Plough,  High-street,  Notting-bill.  Mr.  If.  J.  Newton, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  II.  Budd  : 

Godden  ' £810  0 0 

Taylor 807  0 0 

Bodon 785  0 0 

Hockley 783  0 0 

Cooke  £ Green  769  0 0 

Wells  (accepted)  666  0 0 

For  erection  of  new  premises,  Soho,  for  Messrs.  Sanders 
£ Co.  Mr.  J.  Perry,  architect 

Wilaou  £3,180  0 0 

Wood... 2,097  0 o 

Sharp  £ Maxwell 2,055  0 0 

Target 1,970  0 0 


For  building  six  houses.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ormes : — 

Strange  £ Sons £5,773  0 0 

Penn  5,690  0 0 

Perigoe  5,295  0 0 

Robertson  Bros.  £ Young  4,983  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L.  P.  C.-C..II.  T.-J.  W.-L  -V.  H.-F.  C.-M.-F.  C.-J.  S.  H.- 
P.  & B— J.  P.— One  of  the  Humbugged.— Another  Humbugged. — 
W.  R— J.  If.  C—  B.  W.  — J.  R.-F.  T.  M.-T.  M.  G.-H.  J.  N.— 
E.  H.  L.  B. — I.  8.  (numerous  town-halls  are  illustrated  in  our 
volumes). — S.  & M.  (should  send  list  ot  amounts).— A.  M.  (uot  yet 
commenced). — Fuirplay  (common-sense  would  aay  the  commission 
should  be  paid  on  the  difference  only,  viz.  5001.  But  it  cannot  be 
decided  ex  parte).— F.  J.  F.  (shdl  have  attention  next  week).— Mr.  J. 
(ditto).— A.  G.  (ditto).— R.  M.  (ditto). 

i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

All  statements  of  facts,  list  o 
by  the  name  and  address  of 
publication. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Christmas  Week.  — The  Builder  for  111 ° 
weelc  ending  December  25th,  will  be  published  on 
Thursday,  23rd  inst.,  at  the  usual  hour. 

Advertisements  for  insertion  in  that  issue  must 
therefore  reach  the  Office  before  Three  q'qJqcIc  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  22nd  inst, 


W 


CHARGES  FOR 

ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Situations  I Situations 
Vacant.  Wanted. 

. 4s.  6d,  2s.  6d.  j 

. 0s.  6d.  | Us.  Sd.  | 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•'THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  annum. 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  Btam[is  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-atroet,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEIt. 


The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  Testi- 
monials left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  be  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDE1  S,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  Prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&tSf 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  muoh  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Conorete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21  J,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90.  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  farther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MANAGER, 
at  the  QuarrieB,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Notice  to  Inventors. 

HERBERT  & CO.  Patent  Office,  67,  Strand, 
London.  British  and  Foreign  Patents  obtained 
at  Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.  Searches  made. 
Sales  and  Licences  negotiated.  Handbook  and 
information  gratis. — [Advt.] 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED  HOT  - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &o. 
OFFICE8  AND  SHOW-ROOMS:— 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free  for 
Twelve  Stamps. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


" - . ..  : . 


® pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

^ '-'lever,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 

and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
m LONDON,  S.E. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

H SEYMOUR  FOSTER,  PUBLIC 

. ACCOUNTANT.  12.  BU  RLEIG  H-STREBT,  STRAND, 
makes  up  BUILDERS'  and  OTHERS'  BOOKS,  enters  up  Contract 
Works,  makes  up  Bills,  adjusts  Partnership  Accounts,  and  iu  fact 
relieves  the  principal  of  the  bother  and  trouble  of  keeping  bis  accounts, 
or  leaving  them  in  the  bauds  ot  untrustworthy  clerks,  while  books 
Irregularly  kept  are  a serious  loss  to  the  owner.  Terms  moderate. 


TEMPORARY  ASSISTANCE.— Builders 

L and  Others  requiring  their  ACCOUNTS  MADE  UP  for  the 


TO  LANDED  PROPRIETORS  AND  OTHERS. 

A THOROUGHLY  practical,  energetic 

r\  Man.  a good  judge  aud  buyer  of  Building  Material*,  having 
the  most  improved  Labour-Saving  Machines,  is  open  to  MAKE 
ARRANGEMENTS  for  Covering  an  Estate,  nr  carrying  out  large 
Building  Operations. — Address.  901,  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


PARTNERSHIP. — An  excellent  opportunity 

now*  offers  itself  to  admit  a Gentleman  as  a PAR  I'NER  in  an 

Old-established  and  increasing  BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR'S 
BUSINESS  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  on  a main  line  of  rail- 
way. who  could  bring  in  about  1,5001.  capital  aud  take  charge  ot  the 
books.  The  whole  of  the  above  capital  would  not  be  required  at 
once,  an  arrangement  cau  he  made  as  to  this.  A knowledge  of  the 
trade  not  absolutely  qeceswy.  Tim  most  respectable  reference^ 
given  qnd  required.  — Address,  904,  Office  of  "The  Bu(h(?r." 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  18,  1875. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENG AGEMENT,  as 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 
Thoroughly  practical  in  the  Trade.— Address,  W.  F.  8,  Palm-street 
Old  Ford,  E. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  at 

V > SHOP  FOREMAN.  Joiner  by  trade.  Five  and  a half  yean 

with  last  employer.  Good  referenc-s.  Thoroughly  experienced.  - 
Address.  LINTON,  26,  Tborne-road,  South  Lambeth,  S.W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a; 

V V SUPERINTENDENT  of  WORKS.  Thoroughly  practical  ii 
branches  of  building  trades.'  First-class  testimonials. — Address 
A.  S.  B.  7,  Wellingtou-road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  b3 

V Y a good  and  efficient  GENERAL  AS3ISTAN T.  Good  draughts- 
man. Well  up  in  construction  ami  details.  Good  references.— 
Address.  897,  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a: 

v T FOREMAN,  to  take  charge  of  a Job.  Bricklayer  by  trade 
Country  not  objected  to.  Good  references.  — Address,  S.  A.  IS 
Lavinia  Cottage,  Church-street,  Canuing-town,  E. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Cai 

\ V prepare  plans,  details,  nnd  specifications  for  all  kinds  o 
work.  Has  been  accustomed  to  the  management  of  offices.  Good  ex 
perienee.  High  class  references. — Address,  891,  Office  of  " Th 
Builder." 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

VV  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN.  We 
acquainted  with  all  requirements.  Periniueucy  tha  chief  object 
Satisfactory  arrangements  at  an  early  interview.— Address,  A.  1 
No.  33.  Westhourue-road,  Barushury,  London,  N. 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  b; 

VV  a good  ASSISTANT.  Well  up  in  general  office  work.  Salary  30 
per  week.  Good  references,  4c.  Permanent  situation  required.- 
Addrcss,  C.  S.  Borough  Surveyor's  Office,  29,  High-street,  Hig 
Wycombe,  Bucks. 

W ANTED,  ' a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  b; 

VV  unexperienced  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Well  v 
in  macliiuery,  management  of  men.  taking  off  quantities,  and  tettin 
out.  Good  draughts mau.  Steady,  persevering,  aud  energetic.  Goo 
references  and  testimonials.  — Address,  S.  No.  26,  Ellen-strec- 
Birmingham. 

TO  BRIOK  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  ai 

V V experienced  Mau,  to  DIG,  MAKE,  and  BURN  CLA.'IP  < 
KILN  BRICKS.  4c.  at  per  1.000.  or  otherwise,  labour  only.  Got 
reference  for  many  years  w ill  be  given. — Address,  A.  _B.  care  of  Ml 
Glover.  120a,  East  gate.  Rochester,  Kent. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  a 

VV  GENERAL  FOREMAN  of  WORKS,  or  as  CLERK 
WORKS,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Builder's  Foreman,  Rged  40.  Hi 
carried  out  large  Jobs,  and  has  good  references  Lo  London  builderB  in 
architects.  Strictly  sober  aud  energetic.— Address,  W.  P.  15,  Diepi 
street,  North-end,  Fulham. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a yoroi 

V V Man,  Carpeuter  nnd  Joiner,  after  Chrtstm  •.  as  IMPROVE 
at  the  bench  in  a good  shop. — Address,  T.  FAlRHURST,  No.  2 
Charterls-road,  Finsbury  Park. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORT 

V V MAN  BRICKLAYER,  by  a respectable  Man.  Total  a 
stainer.  Or  Piecework.  Rod  or  Job.  Well  up  in  building  alteration 
repairs,  underpinning,  or  jobbing. — Address,  Mr.  JAMES  W.  2,  Ne 
comeu-road,  Warns  tend. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  for  a stead 

V V industrious  Youth,  who  is  well  up  in  Mathematics  and  Dra 
ing.  having  gained  sixteen  certificates  aud  several  Queen's  Prizes 
various  branches  of  scieuce,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  Sou 
Kensington.-  Address,  Mr.  J.  RAVES,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

TO  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATOBS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  FORI 

V V MAN  or  MANAGER.  Twenty  years'  experience  as  rnasU 
Will  undertake  surveying,  drawing  specifications,  making  estimate 
and  dilapidations  generally.  Town  or  country.— Address,  C.  H.  1 
Market-street,  Edgware-road,  W. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITU3 

VV  TION  03  TIME  01  STOREKEEPER.  Good  references.  W 
o shortly  be  disengaged.— Address,  C.  B.  15,  Mortlock-gaideus,  Horde 
■ road,  Peckham,  S.E. 

' YJ5T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITU/ 

VV  TION  in  a WORKSHOP  or  FACTORY,  to  have  CHARGE 
MACHINERY.  Thoroughly  understands  sawing-machinery.  Mot 
“l  rate  salary  only  expected. — Address,  J.  B.  C.  439,  New  Cross- rot 
t-  Loudon,  S.E. 

THE  “ BUILDER  ” in  AMERICA.— 

SUBSCRIPTION,  for  any  Time,  al  PUBLICATION  PRICE, 
am  be  made  with  B.  F.  STEVENS.  4,  Trafalgar-square,  Cbaring- 
cross,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
II.  Is.  8d.  or  $5 '67  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  by  Bankers' 
Drafts  or  Post-office  Orders  or  iu  Greenbacks  and  Fractional  Currency 
in  accordance  with  Stevens's  Table  (which  may  be  had  tree),  or  paid 
to  the  New  York  Agents  of  B.  F.  STEVENS,  Messrs. TICE  4 LYNCH, 
No.  34j,  Pine-street,  New  York. 


F 


OR  SALE,  about  400  BACK  NUMBERS 


of  "THF. BUILDER," 
commencing  in  the  year  1801. 

Address,  F.  at  Tapper's  Library,  Westboume-grove, 
Bays  water.  


THE  ALHAMBRA  PALACE. 

OWEN  JONES’S  ALHAMBRA.— Plans, 

Elevations,  and  Sections  Of  the  Alhambra,  with  the  elaborate 
details  of  this  beautiful  specimen  of  Moorish  Architecture,  minutely 
displayed  in  100  beautlfuLly  engraved  plates.  67  of  which  are  highly 
finished  in  cold  and  colours,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by 
JULES  GOURY  and  OWEN  JONES,  with  a complete  translation  of 
the  Arabic  Inscriptions,  and  an  Historical  Notice  of  the  Kings  of 
Granada  by  Pascual  de  Gayangos,  2 vols.  imperial  folio,  published  at 
34L  half  bound  morocco,  now  offered  for  161.  16s.  1842. 

work  on  large  paper,  2 vols.  Atlas  folio,  100 


1842 


A few  copies  of  this  grand  work  on  Moorish  Architecture  hi 
turned  up  al  the  sale  of  the  Author's  Library,  and  they  are  offered 
for  a short  time  at  the  low  prices  affixed.  Fur  the  last  five  years  it 
has  been  almost  Impossible  to  procure  a copy. 

BERNARD  QHARITCH,  15,  Piccadilly.  London. 


Handrailing,  cut  square  to  the 

FLANK.  By  JOHN  JONES,  Staircase  Builder,  for 30  years 
in  London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester. 

Containing  8 Plates,  16  inches  by  13  Inches,  and  8 pages  ofletter- 
press  for  working  all  kinds  of  handrails  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner  out  of  the  least  timber. 

Enlarged,  Price  6s.  bound. 

London  : E.  A F.  N.  SPON,  43,  Charing-cr.vs- 


Just  published. 

THE  STATIONERS’  COMPANY’S 

SHEET  ALMANAC,  on  super-royal  paper,  is  equally 
adapted  for  the  Counting-house  and  the  Library,  containing  Lists  of 
the  chief  Officers  of  Stale,  Judges,  Public  Offices,  London  Bankers  and 
Insurance  Offices,  with  very  copious  Postal  Information,  and  is 
embellished  with  a View  ef  the  Westminster  Embankment  and 
Floating  Baths.  Price  2s. 

The  STATIONERS'  COMPANY,  Ludgate-hill.  London. 


YKT ANTED,  in  a Civil  Engineer’s  Office,  an 

* V experience!  GENERAL  DRAUGHTSMAN,  with  a know- 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  who  can 

V V Survey  correctly,  and  is  a good  Draughtsman.  Age,  about  23. 


in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  an 

ASSISTANT,  competent  (o  abstract  arid  bill  quantities,  and 
used  to  the  general  routine  of  an  office.— Address,  stating  age,  salary, 
and  references,  G.  A.  core  of  Steel  A Jones,  Advertising  Age  nls, 
Spring-gardens,  3.W. 


WANTED, 

V V ASSISTANT. 


ANTED,  for  a few  months,  in  the  Office 

V V oi  a Civil  Engineer,  holding  a Borough  appointment  in  the 


Engineer,  holding  a Borough  appointment 

provinces,  a qualified  practical  ASSISTANT.  He  must  be  a first- 
class  surveyor  and  leveller,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  — 
structiou  of  girder  bridges,  embankments,  harbour 
Address,  stating  terms  and  other  particulars, 

“The  Builder.” 


j No.  643,  Office  of 


\KT  ANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  the  Country, 

VV  an  IMPROVER.— Address,  stating  age  and  terms,  R.  G. 


THOMAS,  Architect,  Menal  Bridge,  North  Wa! 


WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  cor 

V V patent  to  Take  Out  Quantities  and  Prepare  Estimates. 


ROBBINS,  Builder, 


WANTED,  a good  WRITER  and 

GRAINER.  One  used  to  a jobbing  trade.  Constant  employ- 
ment. Mint  be  a sober  man. — Address,  stating  wages,  Z.  Smith' 
Library,  Worthing. 


WANTED,  immediately,  ONE  or  TWO 

JOINERS  or  CABINETMAKERS  for  Wainscot  and  Maho- 
gany Work —Apply  to  ROBERT  PAGE,  Builder,  3,  Berkley-road, 
Gravesend,  Rent. 


A CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Three  vols.  with  323  Plates,  31.  17s.  6d. 

AGINCOURT  (SEROUX  D’)  history 

of  ART  by  its  MONUMENTS,  from  its  Decline  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  3 vols.  In  1, 
royal  folio,  with  all  the  328  Plates  (sells  for  Si.  Ss.j,  half  morocco, 
uncut,  21.  17a.  6d.  1847. 

This  English  edition  is  divided  as  follows :— Architecture,  73  Plates  ; 
Sculpture,  51  Plates  ; Painting,  204  Plates. 

To  Antiquaries  aud  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts  the  book  is  indis- 
pensable ; It  connects  the  works  of  Winckelman  und  Cicognaia,  and 
forms  with  them  a most  Interesting  series. 

‘•This  fine  work  was  the  first  iu  which  the  idea  of  exhibiting  the 
Progress  of  Art.  by>  series  of  its  noblest  monuments,  was  perfectly 
carried  out  By  a series  of  accurate  engravings  from  celebrated 
monuments,  we  trace  the  transition  of  Art  from  the  Classic  period  to 
our  own  times.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  the  Art  of  Illumination  ; 
nnd  the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Wood,  on  Gems,  and  on  Medals  are 
similarly  represented." 

" It  is  a work  that  has  long  been  sought  and  prized  by  all  who  could 
afford  the  high  price  at  which  only  it  was  to  be  procure  1.  No  Libraiy. 
Architect,  Painter,  Sculptor,  or  anyone  connected  with  the  Fine  .Arts 
should  be  without  such  a work." 

BERNARD  QUAKITCH,  15,  Piccadilly,  London. 


Great  grimsby  school  board. 

The  Great  Grimsby  School  Board  require  a CLERK  of 
WORKS,  to  Superintend  the  Erection  of  the  New  School  Buildings 
on  Holme  Hill,  who  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  tii 
te  the  duties  of  the  office.  Salary,  3J.  3s.  per  week,  for  a period 
abont  twelve  months  —Applications  and  testimonials  to  he  sent  iu 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  on  or  before  the  22nd  DECEMBER  instai 
By  order.  W.  GRANGE,  Clerkjtolthe  Board, 

Great  Grimsby,  December  9th,  1875. 


WANTED,  several  first-class  STONE 

CARVERS  for  Gothic  and  Classic  work.— E.  WILLIAMS  4 
MTLLSON,  Architectural  Sculptors,  24,  City-road,  Manchester. 


WANTED,  a good  MONUMENTAL  aud 

GENERAL  MASON.  Constant  employ:  ' ' " - 


n.—  Address,  W.  BROUGHTON  4 SON,  High  Wycombe.  Bucks. 


\u 


\X7  ANTED,  a good  Glazier,  who  thoroughly 

V V understands  bis  business.  Also  a young  Man.  as  CAS  HI  KB, 


who  possesses  a knowledge  of , 

tions.  Good  characters  iudispeusahle. — Address,  WILLIAM  N. 
FROY,  Brunswick  Works.  II.  


\U 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 


WA„S 


small  business  in  the  aristocratic  suburbs  of  a large  tc 
able  to  measuie,  square,  and  price  work.— Address, 
BroomhiU,  Sheffield. 


TO  EXPERIENCED  FOREMEN  OF  JOINERS. 

ANTED,  a competent  SHOP  FORE- 


rNSTRUCTING  WARDERS  of  SMITHS 


and  CARPENTERS  WANTED,  for  the  Convict  Sei 

Candidates  must  have  a good  practioal  knowledge  of  general  Smith's 
Rnd  Carpenter's  work  respectively.  Also  a general  knowledge  of 
Builder's  work,  and  beable  to  measure  and  estimate  such  work.  Age, 
24  to  42  years.  Commencing  salary  aud  allowances  worth  about  1001. 
per  annum,  with  the  prospect  of  attaining  a maximum  of  1501.— 
Applications,  with  statement  of  previous  employment  aud  testi- 
monials as  to  character  aud  technical  qualifications  to  be  sent  at  once  to 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Prisons,  44,  Parlianieut-stieet.  Westminster. 


Heston  and  isle  worth. —urban 

SANITARY  DISTRICT.— APPOINTMENT  of  SURVEYOR. 
Xotice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Local  Board  of  the  above  District  will, 
at  their  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Townhall,  Hounslow,  on  TUES- 
DAY, the  28tk  day  of  DECEMBER  instant,  at  FOUR  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  proceed  to  the  ELECTION  of  a SURVEYOR  for  the  said 
district  The  salary  will  he  ISO!.  per  annum,  aud  the  person 
appointed  will  be  required  to  reside  iu  the  district,  to  give  the  whole 
of  bis  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  nnd  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  proscribed  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Board  under 
the  head  of  "Duties  of  Surveyor."  A copy  of  the  bye-laws,  now 
being  framed,  containing  such  duties,  wit  be  supplied  to  any  intend- 
ing Candidate  on  application  at  my  Office,  at  Isleworth.  Candidates 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications,  with  testiiraouials, 
addressed  tn  the  Clerk,  at  lus  Office  at  Isleworth,  on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  27th  instant,  and  to  attend  personally  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  above  mentioned.— Dated  this  14th  day  of  December, 
1875. — By  order  of  the  Board,  HICKSON  BRIGGS,  Clerk. 


MAN,  to  undertake  the 

-Applications,  stating  particulars,  age,  and  salary  required,  t 

be  made  m writing,  to  GEORGE  SMITH  4 CO.  Builders,  Cou: 
mercial-road,  Pimlico.  Anonymous  communications  will  not  receiv 
attention. 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  SMITHS 

T V and  FITTERS.  Must  be  a thoroughly  practical  man,  and  be 


able  to  make  working  drawings  t 
of  ornamental  wrought  and  cast  iron  hot  and  cold  wa 
4c.— Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  salary  required,  t 
Iron  Works.  Union-street,  St.  George's-road,  Soulhwar! 


TO  SMITHS,  GASFITTERS.  AND  FOUNDERS. 


a fair  hand,  be  capable  of  making  up  cost  and  detail  for  charging  ou 
hot-water,  kitchen-range,  aud  bath  work.  — Apply,  personally,  I 
HAYWARD,  BROTHERS  (who  are  about  to  enlarge  their  mam 
facturiug  premises).  187—189,  Union-street,  Borough,  S E.  bet  wee 
TEN  and  TWO  o'clock  ; or  by  letter,  stating  salary  required  aud  pr 
vious  engagements  for  the  last  few  yea  re. 


S! 


situation  for  a good  man).  Noue need  apply  but  those  who  havi 
filled  a similar  situation.— Address,  stating  reference  and  wagei 
required,  to  Messrs.  GODDARD  4 SONS,  Builders,  Farnham. 


Foreman  of  painters  wanted. 

One  accustomed  to  take  charge  of  a number 
making  estimates.  — Apply  _by  ' 
required,  4c.  to  ” ” 

Piccadilly,  S.W. 


N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  in 


good  practice  in  London,  and  holding  a public  appointment, 

has  a VACANCY  fora  PUPIL.  Personal  attention  giveu.  Premium 
very  moderate. — Address,  SSI,  Office  of  "The  Builder." 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A FIRM  of  Railway  Contractors  have  a 

VACANCY  for  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.  ,To  a well-educated 
youth  having  a)  liking  for  the  profession,  a moderate  premium  only 
required.— Address,  P.  care  of  F.  W.  Potter  4 Co.  19  and  21,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  City. 


AN  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  in  the 

country  (holding  a public  appointment),  requires  an  experi- 
enced ASSISTANT.  Must  be  a good  accouutnnt  and  well  up  in  bis 
work.  Slate  age  aud  salary  required.  Also,  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL, 
with  a premium.  Good  character  and  references  indispensable. — 
Address,  H.  220,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  London. 


WANTED  (a  Constant  Place),  a MAN,  as 

GLASS  CUTTER,  to  Cut  and  Pack  Glass,  serve  Customers, 
and  get  up  Oiders  in  a Glass,  Lead,  Oil,  and  Colour  Warehouse, — 
Address,  stating  terms  and  references,  AY ATKIN  4 SON,  Sheep- 
street,  Northampton. 


WANTED,  immediately,  a Young  MAN 

of  thorough  business  habits  in  the  building  profession,  who 
is  a first-class  correspondent,  with  good  address,  and  a capital  of  5001. 
to  carry  out  the  working  of  an  established  invention.  He  will  bi 
required  to  wait  upon  architects,  take  orders,  and  see  to  their  beiui 
promptly  executed.  If  found  suitable  for  the  position,  he  will  be 
received  as  a Partner.  References  required,  and  the  strictest  investi- 
gation mode.  No  agents  treated  With.— Address,  892,  Office  of  "The 
Builder." 


pLERK,  STOREKEEPER,  &c.  AY  ANTED, 

\_J  in  the  Smiths'  Department  of  a Building  Firm.  One  with  a 
knowledge  of  bell,  gas,  and  other  smith's  material  and  work  preferred. 
Address,  in  own  handwriting,  with  references,  and  stating  salary 
required.  F.  C.  J.  3,  Cam  bridge-terrace,  Pimlico.  S.W. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  j 

WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  qualify 

ASSISTANT,  of  many  years'  experience,  i RE- EXGAG 
MENT.  Good  designer  and  detail  draughtsman.  High  references, 
Address.  867.  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


A: 


SSISTANT. — Wholesale  Plumbing  and 


Gasfitting  Trade.— WANTED,  an  experienced  and  pt 

Man,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  duties  of  Shopman,  and  would 
be  willing  to  act  as  occasional  Town  Traveller  in  the  above  line. 
Must  bo  well  acquainted  wttb  the  London  trade,  and  give  first-elnss 

references  as  to  respectability.— Address,  P.  B.  -*  **—— 

Deacon  4 Co.  Leaden  hall-street,  E.C. 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an 

ARCHITECT’S  Office,  by  a pupil  of  an  eminent  firm  of 
Architects  iu  the  West  End.  Town  oi  country.  Can  prepare  workiiig 
drawings,  4c.  Salary  moderate.  — Addrees,  K.  P.  62,  Faiklan<l-road, 
Kentish-town.  N.AV. 


TO  IRON  WORKS  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  TOWN 

TRAVELLER,  by  a first-class  reran  of  business,  who  lias  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade,  and  is  a good  salesman.— Address, 
B.  B.  H.  51,  Murray-street,  City-road,  N.| 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by 

a Gentleman,  of  twenty. five  years'  experience  in  the  r 
fession.  aud  a lirst-clas3  Draughtsman  aud  Artist,  to  ASSIST 
ARCHITECT  in  the  Preparation  of  Designs,  Perspectives.  ; 
Detail  and  Working  drawings.  Terms  moderate. — Address,  907,  Office 
of  •'  The  Builder."  


\\J ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS,  GENERAL  FOREMAN  on  an  e 


as 


, , _ . estate, 

Job.  Carpenter  and  joiner.  Aged  36.  Well  up  in  all  branches. 
Setting  out  measurements,  4c.  Just  completed  three  years'  job. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


X\T ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SIT U1 

V V TION,  in  a Loudon  Builder's  Office,  to  take  the  MANAG 


TION,  — - 

SI  ENT.  At  present  in  a similar  position.  P;r-  ^ 
Salary,  45s.  per  week. — Address.  874,  Office  of  The  Builder 


TIT  ANTED,  by  a practical  Man,  a RE-EI 

VV  GAGEMENTas  WORKING  FOREMAN  Of  BBICKLAYB1 
ceveiMt  -Wed  35.  Town  or  country.  Gt 


GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Aged  35.  Town  or  country, 
references. — Address,  L.  care  of  Mr.  Nawinan,  4,  Lances 
Hounslow,  W.  


TO  MASTER  BUILDERS  ANq  OTHER 3- 

TIT  ANTED,  by  a practical  hand,  a P.i 

V V ENGAGEMENT,  as  ENGINE-DRIVER.  Has  been  twel 
mouths  in  an  Engine-room  at  6ea — Address,  J.  A.  17,  6t.  Georg' 
street,  Battersea-park-rood.  


TO  BUILDERS. 


UYT  ANTED,  by  a steady,  energetic  youi 

V V Man  (a  good  joiner)  a PERMANENCY  to  WORK  a TRYIX 


(a  good  joiner)  a 

UP  MACHINE,  Cross-cut,  or  Chalk  Line. — Address,  with  wages  a 
full  particulars  to  G.  SIMPSON,  Post-office,  Vauxliall,  Loudon  " " 


WANTED,  by  an  experienced  CA1 

PENTER  and  JOINER,  a constant  SITUATION.  Used 
all  kinds  of  work  in  the  jobbiDg  trade.  Blinds,  French  polishi 
carpet  planning,  4c — Address,  W.  E.  S.  8,  Clirin  i-roid,  lVnge,  S. 


TO  BUILDERS,  TLUMBERS.  4c. 


TXT  ANTED,  by  an  experienced  PLUMBE’ 

v V Painter,  Lead  and  Sash  Glazier,  and  Paperhauger, 


WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE, 

V V aged  14.  to  a Country  BUILDER  aud  CARPBNY 


a Lf 


First-class  references.— Address,  B.  7,  Alderney-road,  Mile-end. 


. ARPBNTER,  wl 

he  will  learn  the  practical  part  of  the  buslne.  s.  Has  had  a fair  edi 
lion,  and  is  quick  at  figures.— Address,  C.  S.  14,  Middleton-ri 
Dolston,  N.E. 
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The  Industrial  Villages  of  the  Jura. 


43k 

MID  the  wealth  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  scarcely 
constituting  a department, 
but  scattered  up  and  down 
among  its  miscellanies,  are 
illustrations  of  an  industry 
possessing,  in  all  senses, 
a singular  interest.  They 
represent  something  en- 
tirely  unlike  the  manu- 

faefcares  of  great  towns, 
and  yet  they  are  known  all  over  the  oivilised 
world.  Along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Jara  are 
ranged  a series  of  villages,  some  perched  on  the 
mountain  summits,  others  buried  in  the  deepest 
valleys,  in  almost  each  of  which  some  particular 
occupation  absorbs  nearly  all  the  inhabitants. 
The  two  principal,  exoepting  one,  the  most 
ourious  of  any,  and  presently  to  be  noticed,  are 
Saint  Claude  and  Morez,  each  claiming  to  be  an 
industrial  centre.  The  first,  pitched  at  the 
bottom  of  a precipitous  ravine,  is  oelebrated  for 
its  turnery,  and  “articles  of  Saint  Claude  ” have 
a reputation  at  every  fair  and  in  every  market- 
place throughout  France.  Nearly  all  the  work 
done  in  the  place  is  in  wood,  though  ox-horn  and 
bone,  ivory  and  tortoiseshell,  have  of  late  years 
been  added  to  the  stock  of  native  materials- 
This,  however,  has  only  been  Bince  the  box-tree, 
the  favourite  material  of  the  turner, — through 
an  improvident  waste, — almost  wholly  disap- 
peared from  the  hill-aides  of  the  Jura.  Its  place 
has  been  chiefly  taken  by  the  briar,  which,  grown 
in  those  districts,  is  capable  of  a brilliant  polish, 
and  exhibits  a rich  veining.  In  one  substance  or 
another,  at  any  rate,  the  artificers  of  Saint 
Claude  send  out  yearly,  by  thousands,  children's 
toys,  cups-and-balls,  nine.pins,  tops,  and  so 
forth ; kitchen  utensils,  beads  for  chaplets,  cot- 
ton-reels,  wine-taps,  snuff-boxes  for  the  rural 
population,  pipes,  and  other  trifles  endlessly 
various,  whioh  form  the  foundations  of  a far. 
spread  and  fertile  industry.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  employment  of  Bteam-power.  This 
is  a country  of  waterfalls,  and  every  torrent 
turns  its  wheel,  by  the  aid  of  whioh  the  wood 
is  out  in  lengths,  shaped  into  square  or  circular 
forms,  joined,  polished,  hollowed,  pierced,  and 
improved  j machinery  is  continually  invented  to 
assist  it.  The  finer  processes,  however,  are 
effected  by  lathes,  worked  by  the  foot,  and  when 
tljese  are  complete,  they  are  handed  to  the 
women  and  ohildren  for  varnishing  or  polishing. 
Still,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  entire  popula- 
tion appears  to  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of  ivory 
and  bone  shavings  or  sawdust ; and  it  will  never, 


if  prevention  be  possible,  admit  a stranger  into 
what  are  called  the  secrets  of  its  vocation,  though 
these,  in  reality,  are  no  secrets  at  all.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  people  are  tolerably  good  ; but  their 
merchandise  is  sold  at  exceedingly  humble  prices 
to  tho  traders,  who  arrive  every  season,  and  who 
often  extract  from  the  oustomer  three  farthings 
for  that  which  has  not  cost  them  the  tenth  of  a 
penny.  Seventy- five  per  cent,  is  tho  customary 
difference,  at  all  events,  between  a bit  of  turnery 
bought  at  Saint  Claude,  and  the  same  bit  prioed 
for  a Parisian  bazaar.  The  artificers  of  the  valley 
are  a very  Bimple  race ; they  rarely  invent  new 
forms;  their  aim  is  to  be  eocentrio  rather 
than  beautiful  in  their  designs;  and  probably 
with  respect  to  the  peculiar  industry  fol- 
lowed by  them  they  are  in  the  right;  bat 
their  neighbours  of  Morez  are  more  ambitious. 
They  are  only  planted  at  a distance  of  about 
twenty  miles ; yet  the  two  villages  carry  on  only 
a slight  intercourse  one  with  another.  Neither 
do  their  compeers  of  LongChaumais,  La  Mouille, 
or  the  other  hamlets  scattered  near  to  them  in 
the  J ura  vales. 

Indeed,  there  is  an  almost  total  distinction 
between  their  lives  and  the  industries  they 
pursue.  The  Saint  Claudian  works  upon  wood ; 
the  Morezian,  almost  exclusively  upon  cop- 
per and  iron,  principally  the  last.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  natural  position  do  not  allow 
him  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  great 
manufactures,  for  the  production  of  suoh 
mechanisms  as  emanate  from  the  foundries  of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  He  must  be  satisfied, 
therefore,  with  a lighter  task,  and  seems,  as  it 
were,  a clock-maker  by  instinct,  chiefly  on  the 
principle  of  using  weights.  In  nearly  all  parts 
of  France, — in  churohes,  town-halls,  schools, 
factories,  and  railway  stations, — the  name  of 
Morez  will  be  found  conspicuous,  stamped  or 
painted  upon  huge  clockfaces,  and  these  clocks 
have  the  character  of  being  far  more  exact  than 
those  worked  by  springs.  But  this  may  be  a 
a Morezian  tradition.  The  manufacture  spreads 
itself  into  many  branches,  aB  those  for  the 
turning  out  of  wheels  and  bells,  of  oases  and 
dials,  of  pulleys  and  hammers.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  novelty  has  been  introduced  at 
Morez  of  watch-making,  and  the  experiment 
encountered  a violent  resistance  from  the  anoient 
olockmakers  of  the  mountains.  They  declared 
that  it  would  effeminate  their  artisanship,  destroy 
its  unique  fame,  and  expose  them  to  a rivalry 
in  which  they  might  not  be  triumphant.  They 
had  only  to  climb  the  steeps  of  Faucille  to 
perceive,  lying  below,  the  city  of  Geneva,  with 
which  they  had  no  desire  to  enter  into  rivalry. 
This  argument,  in  a great  degree,  prevailed,  and 
Morez  has  maintained  its  renown  for  clock- 
work,  without  acquiring  one  for  watchmaking. 
The  villagers,  however,  carry  on  with  much 
success  two  other  industries, — the  manufacture 
of  opera-glasses  and  of  enamel  for  the  lining  of 
China  ware.  They  are  more  mechanical  than 
their  compatriots  of  Saint  Claude  ; that  is,  they 
depend  less  upon  simple  hydraulio  force,  and  put 
deep  faith  in  the  inventive  genius  of  the  times. 

, Perhaps  it  will  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  they 
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rank  somewhat  higher  in  the  industrial  scale. 
But  in  both  localities  a similar  division  of  labour 
exists.  Thus  women  are  employed  to  insoribo 
the  hours  of  j;he  day  on  the  clock-faces,  and, 
almost  invariably,  they  take  their  taskwork 
home.  It  is  on  Sunday,  as  a rule,  that  tho 
artificers  go  to  their  employers  to  give  up  what 
they  have  finished,  and  to  apply  for  more.  They 
may  be  seen,  trudging  in  long  files,  with  burdens 
on  their  backs,  or,  if  these  are  too  cumbrous, 
drawing  immensely  long  and  exceedingly 
narrow  barrows,  adapted  to  the  narrow  mountain 
paths,  and  it  is  castomary  to  take  away  a 
fortnight’s  work,  and  receive  a fortnight’s  pay- 
ment, at  a time.  Upon  an  average  thoy  earn 
more,  while  their  products  are  cheaper,  than 
those  who  are  so  famous  among  the  solitudes 
of  the  Black  Forest.  As  for  their  customers, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  tho 
world  where  clocks  of  this  description  are 
known, — far  more  widely  spread,  indeed,  than 
those  of  America  or  Germany,  ingenious  aud 
oheap  though  their  fabrics  be.  In  foot,  works 
from  the  Jura  frequently  bear  the  imprints  of 
Nuremberg  and  the  ingenious  cities  of  the  New 
World. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
these  primitive,  yet  industrious,  communities, 
is  at  Septmonoel,  where  the  colony  of  lapidaries 
has  its  home.  Their  village  is  planted  npon 
one  of  the  most  isolated  plateaux  of  tho 
whole  mountain  range,  as  if  they  were  de- 
signed to  dwell  apart  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  have  not  only  a special  industrial,  but 
also  a special  social,  organisation.  By  the 
generality  of  people  in  France,  and,  indeed, 
everywhere  in  Europe,  their  very  existence  i3 
scarcely  known,  as  though  they  had  been  lost,  or 
forgotten  ; but  their  work  goes  on  incessantly : 
it  keops  alive  the  fires  of  many  a hearth,  and  it 
feeds  a large  and  constant  demand  throughout 
the  world,  civilised  or  savage.  Rarely  does  a 
Frenob, — never,  in  all  likelihood,  an  English, — 
tourist,  unless  he  is  uncommonly  constituted, 
penetrate  through  those  solitudes  up  to  that 
lonely  village.  The  way,  in  the  first  instance, 
has  to  be  trodden  on  foot ; there  are  no  guides 
or  guide-books  worthy  of  the  name  ; the  place 
has  not  been  made  sufficiently  familiar  to  excite 
cariosity.  Yet  the  industry  of  these  mountaineers 
is  certainly  unique,  so  far  as  the  hill  districts  of 
Franco  are  conoerned,  differing  altogether  from 
any  carried  on  in  the  Forez,  Vosges,  or  Auvergne 
regions.  About  4,000  individuals,  indeed, — men, 
women,  and  ohildren, — are  here  engaged  npon 
the  catting  of  precious  stones.  It  is,  in  this 
respect,  at  once  the  Paris  and  the  Amsterdam 
of  the  Jura,  but  the  latter  city  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  account  of  its  preparation  of  diamonds 
for  use  in  jewelry.  The  lapidary  of  the  Jura 
works,  however,  alono,  with  his  family,  in  a little 
workshop,  furnished  with  two  wheels,  at  a rent 
of  from  about  2s.  to  4s.  for  twelve  hours’  use  of 
it  and  the  machinery.  He  never  touches  a 
diamond ; otherwise,  every  natural  stone  of  value 
is  weloomed  by  his  hand,  as  well  as  those  others 
artificially  manufactured,  whioh  he  oan  set  forth 
in  a manner  to  deceive  all  except  the  prao- 
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lically  initiated.  The  lapida  y of  Septmonoel, 
indeed,  often  bigins  by  fabricating  the  gem 
which  he  afterwards  cuts  and  polishes;  and  it  is 
marvellous  how  I e oa,u  simulate  at  once  the  tint, 
the  ‘degree  of  hardness,  and  the  weight,  upon 
which,  in  genuine  stones,  the  value,  of  course, 
depends.  These  'ngenious  villagers,  as  they  are 
termed,  although  the  centre  of  their  abode 
resembles  rather  a township,  recognise  eleven 
classes  of  gems,  giving  the  foremost  rank  to  the 
diamond,  which,  however,  as  we  have  said,  they 
do  not  profess  to  deal  with ; but,  next  to  it,  they 
rank,  as  colourless  stones,  the  white  sapphire, 
the  white  topaz  of  Brazil,  and  all  the  varieties 
of  rock  crystal.  In  succession,  they  prize  the 
red  qualities, — the  many  varieties  of  ruby,  the 
garnet,  and  the  crimson  tourmaline  ; thirdly,  the 
blue,  comprising  most  of  the  sapphires,  the 
beryl,  or  aquamarine,  and  seoond  variety  of 
tourmaline, — very  rare  at  Septmoncel,  at  least. 
The  colour  green  they  hold  to  be  represented 
solely  by  emeralds,  whether  Brazilian,  Peru- 
vian, or  Oriental,  regarding  the  apple-green 
crysolite  and  i s kinCred  as  mere  mixtures; 
while,  of  the  yellow,  they  acknowledge  the 
topaz  of  that  tint,  the  Singhalese  orystal, — 
often  mistaken  for  diamond, — and  soon,  through 
all  the  glittering  list  of  crysoliths,  amethysts, 
hyaciuihs,  opals,  moonstones,  sunstones,  the 
turquoise,  agates,  and  an  inferior  family,  whioh 
are  not  precious  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
and  inolude  malachite,  jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  oameo, 
and  cornelian. 

Whatever  of  these  are  destined  to  be 
operated  upon  at  Septmoncel  are  received  there 
from  an  agent.  The  local  craftsman  does 
not  know  whence,  in  the  course  of  commerce, 
they  come  ; he  takes  them  in  their  rough  state, 
executes  his  taik  according  to  exact  instructions 
given,  and  returns  them  to  the  same  agent, 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  their  destination. 
Of  oouise,  this  kind  of  industry  requires  great 
experience,  and  an  extremely  delicate  manipula- 
tion. The  least  excess  in  cutting  may  ruin  a 
stone  of  the  noblest  quality,  besides  wasting  so 
muoh  of  costly  substance.  Then,  a discrimina- 
tion has  to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
surface  which  shall  be  hidden  in  its  bed  of  gold, 
and  that  whioh  shall  remain  open  to  the  light 
besides  which  a flaw  may  have  to  be  dissimu- 
lated beneath  the  angles  of  a facet,  while  the 
slightest  inequality  of  polish  may  be  fatal  to  the 
value  of  the  gem.  So  that  these  Jura  jewellers 
have  responsible  work  to  do.  In  order  to  do  it, 
each  has  his  wooden  hut  provided,  within  which 
are  two  wheels, — the  on©  of  lead,  to  out,  the 
other  of  oopper,  to  polish.  The  man  sits  in 
front  of  this  simple  machine  on  a sufficiently  low 
stool;  with  his  left  hand,  by  means  of  a crank, 
he  turns  the  wheel;  with  his  right  he  holds  the 
stone  firmly  fixed  to  a little  rod  ; but  it  is  need, 
less  to  dwell  upon  details  well  known  to  the 
lapidary  everywhere,  for  the  mechanics  of  this 
industry  vary  little,  except  with  regard  to  the 
complexity  of  the  machinery  employed.  It  is 
the  condition  of  the  isolated  Septmoncel  lapidaries 
which,  perhaps,  suggests  a more  interesting 
topic.  Their  toil  is  not  Bevere,  and  their  health 
is  generally  excellent,  unless  when  a colic  breaks 
out  through  the  perpetual  action  of  the  leaden 
wheels,  though  this  can  be  usually  avoided  by 
the  use  of  precautions  quite  familiar  to  these 
mountaineers.  The  lapidaries  are  nearly  always 
meD,  women  being  considered  as  unfitted  for  this 
industry ; but  boys  commence  their  apprentice- 
ship at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  upon  the 
softest  and  most  easily-wrought  stones.  Wages 
are  not  paid  by  the  day,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
result ; so  that  the  workman  may  employ  him- 
self duriDg  as  many  or  as  few  hours  as  he 
pleases,  and  with  the  lapidary  of  Septmoncel, 
these  frequently  number  fifteen  or  sixteen  for 
the  day.  It  is  difficult,  consequently,  to  infer 
an  average  of  earnings  on  the  part  of  this 
singular  community.  It  cannot  even  be 
estimated  in  proportion  to  the  time  whioh  he 
devotes  to  his  labour;  for  he  may  be 
either  a slow  or  a swift  workman ; but 
it  may  be  said,  generally,  that  the  oost  of 
cutting  a precious  stone  in  this  Jura  village 
amounts  to  about  a tenth  of  its  value,  with 
regard  to  the  inferior  qualities.  With  the  higher 
it  is  less.  Upon  the  whole,  an  estimate  may  be 
taken  at  Is.  6d.  a day  for  men,  Is.  for  women, 
and  from  2d.  to  6d.  for  children.  That  is, — the 
Septmoncelais  earn  about  one-fourth  of  what  is 
earned  by  the  lapidaries  of  Amsterdam,  though 
the  work  of  these  latter  is,  undoubtedly,  more 
important  and  more  difficult.  Yet  the  former 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  discontent  or  misery ; 
they  inhabit  comfortable  abodes ; their  furniture 


and  clothing  are  alike  respectable.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  intensely  frugal,  rarely  con- 
suming meat,  or  wine,  or  fruit,  or  even  bread, 
but  subsisting,  for  the  most  part,  on  black  oat- 
cakes, potatoes,  and  milk,  with  an  occasional 
addition  of  most  inferior  cheese.  And  these  folk 
pass  their  existence  with  jewels  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  their  hands,  yet  neither  understand 
their  value  nor  ever  seem  actuated  by  the 
smallest  desire  to  possess  them.  These  lapi- 
daries of  that  Jura  table-land  form,  in  all  re- 
spects, a remarkable  community.  They  would 
seem  to  be  possessed  by  an  implicit  trust  in  one 
another,  to  be  vexed  by  neither  litigation  nor 
mendicancy  ; to  fear  no  thieves ; and  to  be  im- 
plicitly confided  in  by  employers,  who  scarcely 
know  them,  and  whom  they  soarcely  know  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  exposed  to  few 
temptations,  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  outer 
world,  but  still  have  built  up  a society  of  their 
own,  in  which  the  rules  of  labour  are  not  less 
respected  than  those  of  morality.  It  is  by  these 
means  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  hold  their 
ground  against  many  rivals  who  have  sprung  up, 
with  the  advantage  of  superior  machinery.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  result  is  undeniable,  be- 
came the  lapidaries  of  the  Upper  Jura,  if  they 
have  not  grown  richer,  have  certainly  not  become 
poorer,  within  the  last  century  ; and  their  indus- 
trial  annals,  with  those  of  the  other  “ villagers” 
we  have  noticed,  have  an  interest,  not  apart, 
but  different  from,  those  of  other  industrial 
organisations,  no  matter  in  what  quarter  of 
Europe. 


THE  “CLOACA  MAXIMA”  OF  LONDON. 

We  resume  our  account  of  the  Herculean 
task  of  cleansing  the  Augean  four-million-stalled 
stable  of  this  very  “great  metropolis.”* 

We  have  already  shown  that,  by  some  strange 
coincidence,  the  natural  and  the  artificial  supplies 
of  water  to  London  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
tantamount  each  to  the  other ; that  is  to  say, 
that  the  average  quantity  of  rain  descending  daily 
upon  the  78,000  and  odd  statute  acres  which 
make  up  the  entire  metropolitan  area  is  within  a 
fraction  identical  with  that  of  the  water  pro- 
vided  by  the  several  companies,  artesian  wells, 
and  land  springs,  to  the  half  a million  inhabited 
houses  gathered  within  the  boundary  of  the 
capital ; and  that,  whereas  rather  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  gross  metropolitan  rainfall  goes  to 
swell  the  volume  of  the  London  sewage,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  still  very  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  metropolitan 
dwellings  for  domestic  use,  as  well  as  that 
furnished  to  the  factories  for  trade  purposes,  is 
returned  in  the  form  of  “sulliage”  (far  out 
of  the  range  now  of  urban  London)  to  the 
Thames, — at  Barking  on  one  side  of  the  river,  as 
will  hereafter  be  seen,  and  at  Crossness,  adjoin- 
ing the  Plumstead  Marshes,  on  the  other.  We 
have  shown,  moreover,  that  the  rain  unabsorbed 
by  the  soil  of  the  gardens,  the  squares,  the  parks, 
the  fields,  the  commons,  the  heaths,  the  greens, 
the  “downs”  (such  as  Hackney  Downs),  and 
other  open  grounds,  which  still  constitute  what 
are  well  termed  the  “ lungs  ” of  London, — wo 
have  shown,  we  say,  that  the  rain,  unabsorbed 
by  these  oases  in  the  great  brick-and-mortar 
desert,  enters  the  sewers  principally  in  the  form 
of  wet  street-refuse ; whilst  the  water  supplied 
by  the  metropolitan  companies  is  carried  off  by 
the  house-drains,  in  some  sullied  form  or  other, 
mainly  as  wet  house-refuse;  and  that  whereas  the 
average  quantity  of  the  one  cannot  amount, 
unless  in  the  case  of  exceptional  rain-storms,  to 
more  than  130,000  tons,  or  43  million  cubic  feet, 
daily,  that  of  the  other  can  hardly  be  less 
than  550,000  tons,  or  19  £ million  cubic  feet,  per 
diem. 

Let  us,  however,  check  this  estimate  by  others, 
or  rather  by  the  measurements  which  have  been 
taken  as  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  Bewage 
passing  daily  through  the  London  sewers.  Well,  i 
in  the  summer  of  1844,  long  before  the  present 
system  of  “main  intercepting”  sewers  was  even 
thought  of,  an  experiment  was  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  discharge  from  8 of  the  principal 
outlets  for  sewage  situate  between  Chelsea  and 
the  Temple.  The  issue  from  the  more  important 
sewers  in  the  Westminster  district  was  found, 
from  “ the  mean  of  seven  observations  taken 
during  the  summer,”  to  be,  in  round  numbers, 
1,800,000  cubic  feet  in  twenty-four  hours,  while 
the  number  of  acres  drained  was  ascertained  to 
be  a fraction  more  than  7,000  (=  12  £ square 
miles)  ; so  that  the  average  discharge  per  acre 


* See  p.  1073,  anti. 


per  diem  amounted  to  about  250  cubic  feet  for  a 
space  comprising  the  urban  as  well  as  suburban 
parts  of  the  capital.  This  quantity  of  sewage 
was  derived  almost  entirely  from  artificial 
sources,  or  house-drainage,  for  there  had  been 
little  or  no  rainfall  at  the  time ; whereas  the 
greatest  sewer-flow  is  always,  of  course,  during 
the  wet  weather.  It  was,  therefore,  after  other 
and  similar  experiments,  assumed  officially  that 
the  average  discharge  of  the  urban  and  suburban 
sewage  from  the  several  districts  included  within 
an  area  of  58  square  miles  is  equal  to  256 
cubic  feet  per  acre,  or  164,000  cubio  feet  per 
square  mile  per  diem.  Hence,  as  43  of  the 
58  square  miles  comprised  in  the  before- 
mentioned  calculation  were  situate  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  remain- 
ing 15  on  the  southern  side,  it  was  computed 
that,  at  the  time  of  making  the  experiments, 
there  were  discharged  daily  into  the  Thames,  in 
the  very  heart  of  London,  rather  more  than 
7 million  cubio  feet  of  sewage  from  the  Middlesex 
bank  of  the  river,  and  very  nearly  2 3 million 
oubio  feet  from  the  Surrey  one, — or  9£  million 
oubic  feet  together. 

But  the  extent  of  surface  estimated  to  be 
drained  by  the  sewers  in  the  above  instance 
was  only  half  that  of  the  gross  metropolitan 
area,  or  58  square  miles  out  of  115.  It  com- 
prised, moreover,  that  portion  of  London  which 
was  more  crowded  with  houses  and  factories 
than  the  purely  suburban  districts.  The  build- 
ings  in  the  extreme  suburbs,  however,  average 
barely  2 to  the  acre ; whereas  in  the  mo3t 
densely  - populated  quarters  there  are  more 
than  25  dwellings  huddled  together  on  each 
acre  of  ground.  So  that,  all  things  duly  con- 
sidered, it  was  estimated  that  the  sewage  from 
the  remaining  half  of  London  might  be  fairly  com- 
puted as  being  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  times 
less  than  that  from  the  more  thickly-peopled 
moiety  of  the  metropolis  ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  gross  quantity  of  metropolitan  sewage, — 
suburban  as  well  as  urban, — might  be  safely  set 
down  at  between  10  and  11  million  cubio  feet 
per  diem.  Still,  this  calculation  was  made  in  the 
year  1844,  rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  water-supply,  from  all  Bources,  was 
but  55  million  gallons  daily  ; whereas  the 
year  before  last  it  amounted  to  as  much  ub  113 
and  odd  million  gallons,  or  upwards  of  100  per 
cent.  more.  Hence,  as  the  wet  house-refuse 
must  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  the  pre- 
sent quantity  of  sewage  ought  to  be  about  21 
million  cubic  feet  every  twenty-four  hours,  irre- 
spective of  the  suface-water  from  the  streets. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  the  estimate  given  in 
the  preceding  article,  it  cannot  be  more  than  19$ 
millions.  The  numbers,  however,  approximate  so 
closely,  that,  allowing  for  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
cise  measurement  in  the  one  case,  and  of  precise 
calculation  in  the  other,  they  may  be  fairly  taken 
as  being  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  all  present 
purposes. 

But  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  in  his  account 
of  “ The  Metropolitan  System  of  Drainage,” 
published  in  1865,  puts  the  question  aB  to  quan- 
tity entirely  at  rest ; for  he  tells  us  authorita- 
tively that  “ the  sewage  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thames  at  present  amounts  to  10  million  cubic 
feet  per  day,  and  on  the  south  Bide  to  4 million 
cubic  feet,”  or  14  million  cubic  feet  together ; 
“ but  provision,”  he  adds,  “ ia  made  for  an 
anticipated  increase  up  to  113  millions  on  the 
north  side,  and  5$  millions  on  the  south  side.” 
Still,  in  ’65  the  average  daily  water-supply  was 
hardly  more  than  20  gallons  per  head ; whereas 
it  is  now  nearly  26  gallons,  or  30  per  cent, 
greater.  So  that  if  the  gross  amount  of  sewage 
was  14  million  cubio  feet  per  diem  ten  years  ago, 
it  must,  according  to  Cocker,  amount  to  at  least 
18$  millions  at  the  present  time.  Hence,  allow- 
ing for  leakage,  absorption,  and  evaporation,  the 
numbers  agree  sufficiently  well  to  Bhow  that 
there  can  be  no  very  great  error  either  in  the 
estimate  or  the  measurement.  The  gross  quan- 
tity of  the  London  sewage,  then,  irrespective  of 
the  surface-water  of  the  streets,  may  be  taken, 
in  round  numbers,  at  somewhere  about  20  mil- 
lion cubio  feet  per  diem ; and  this  derived  from 
half  a million  houses,  gives  40  cubic  feet,  or, 
within  a fraction,  260  gallons,  as  the  average 
amount  of  wet  refuse  from  each  building,  in- 
cluding factories  as  well  as  dwellings,  through- 
out London. 

So  much  for  the  quantity  of  the  London 
sewage ; and  now  as  to  the  quality  of  it,  in  order 
that  we  may  form  some  notion  concerning  the 
nature  and  uses  of  it.  First,  concerning  the 
noxious  character  of  the  London  sewer-water, 
and  hence  the  vital  necessity  for  removing  the 
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sewage  far  away  from  the  immediate  neighbour. 
i hood  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Arthur  Hill  Hassall 
u said  in  his  examination  before  one  of  the  Parlia- 
i mentary  Committees  on  the  subject, — “ I have 
' examined  microscopically  the  water  of  several 
i of  the  principal  Bewers  of  London,  and  detected 
i in  it  but  few  forms  of  animal  life, — those  en. 

: countered  for  the  most  part  being  a kind  of 
' worm  or  ‘ a/ncelid,'  and  a certain  species  of 
i animalcule  of  the  genus  ‘ monas .’  The  absence 
i of  animal  life  is  doubtlessly  to  be  attributed  in  a 
; great  measure  to  the  larg9  quantity  of  sul- 
i phuretted  hydrogen  gas  which  is  contained  in 
Bewer-water,  and  which  is  continually  being 
i evolved  by  the  decomposing  substances  ineluded 
i in  it.  With  a view  to  determining  whether  or 
i not  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  sewer-water 
' was  present  in  such  large  quantity  as  to  be  pre- 
judicial, and  even  fatal,  to  animal  life,  I made 
I the  following  experiments  : — A given  quantity 
i of  Thames  water  known  to  contain  living  infu- 
' soria  was  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  sewer- 
i water,  and  when  examined  a few  minutes  after. 

'■  wards,  the  animaloules  were  found  to  be  either 
I dead,  or  deprived  of  locomotive  power,  and  in  a 
I dying  state.  A small  fish  placed  in  a wiue- 
; glassful  of  sewer-water  immediately  gave  signs 
of  distress,  and  after  struggling  violently,  floated 
on  its  side,  and  would  have  perished  in  a few 
i seconds,  had  it  not  been  removed  and  plunged  into 
ifresh  water.  A bird  was  encaged  in  a bell-glass 
[jar,  into  which  the  gas  evolved  by  the  sewer- 
i water  had  been  allowed  to  pass,  when,  after 
I struggling  a good  deal,  and  showing  other 
symptoms  of  the  action  of  the  gas,  it  suddenly 
[fell  on  its  side,  and  although  immediately  re- 
moved into  fresh  air,  was  found  to  be  dead 

I infer  from  these  experiments  that  sewer-water, 
i such  as  is  contained  in  the  Thames  near  London, 
jis  prejudicial  to  health;  and  I regard  the 
'Thames  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis 
.as  being  nothing  more  than  diluted  sewer-vjater ! ” 

But  if  sewer. water  be  bo  prejudicial  to  animal 
life,  what  says  chemistry  as  to  its  probable 
[benefit  to  vegetable  life?  Professors  Brande 
land  Cooper  obtained  from  one  gallon  (10  lb.  = 
,7,000  gr.)  of  sewer-water,  when  evaporated  to 
dryness,  85  3 gr.  of  solid  matter,  of  which 
74-8  gr.  were  again  soluble,  and  the  remaining 
HO  gr.  insoluble.  The  748  gr.  which  were 
resoluble  were  found  to  consist  of  a large  quantity 
'ff  organic  matter,  besides  some  potash  and  soda, 
with  10  gr.  of  chlorine,  6?  gr.  of  lime,  31  gr. 
ammonia,  and  a small  proportion  (barely  1 gr. 
together)  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  10  J gr.  which  were  insoluble  yielded, 
;on  the  other  hand,  rather  more  than  6]  gr.  of 
sand,  not  quite  2-j-  gr.  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  barely  2 gr.  of  the  carbonate.  From  another 
gallon,  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  solid  matter 
weighed  55gr.,of  which  nearly  21]  gr.  (not  quite 
half,  mind)  were  combustible,  “ being  composed  of 
animal  matter  rich  in  nitrogen ,”  some  vegetable 
matter,  and  a quantity  of  fat ; while  the  remain- 
ing 33$  gr.  consisted  of  21]  gr.  sand,  barely  7 gr. 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  a small  proportion  of 
chalk  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  2 gr.  of  oxide  of 
•iron, — the  sand  and  earthy  matter  having  been 
derived,  as  other  evidence  showed,  from  the 
“mac”  and  mud,  combined  with  the  mortar 
or  concrete  which  had  come  from  the  pave, 
ment,  and  which  had  been  washed  from  the 
surface  of  the  streets  into  the  sewers.  Other 
analyses  exhibited  merely  such  variation  in 
the  results  as  was  inevitable  from  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  the  time  when  the  sewer- water 
was  collected.  Thus,  then,  we  find  that  sewer- 
water  yields,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  about 
5 gr.  of  solid  matter,  or  “ manure,”  as  it  is  called, 
to  every  500  of  the  liquid  (Mr.  Smith,  of  Dean- 
ston,  calculated  the  yield  to  be  1 to  500,  or  about 
4]  lb.  per  ton),  and  that  of  this  solid  matter  or 
manure  rather  more  than  one  half  consists 
of  those  constituents  which  are  known  to  possess 
the  highest  fertilising  properties. 

And  now  let  us  compare  the  above  results  with 
the  chemical  constituents  of  guano,  of  the  fecun- 
dating virtues  of  which  there  cannot  be  the  least 
question.  According  to  the  analysis  of  the  best 
kinds  of  Peruvian  guano  (which  is  second  only 
to  that  of  “ AngamoB  ” in  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  which  it  contains)  the  average  propor- 
tion of  ammoniacal  salts  found  in  that  form  of 
manure  is  50]  per  cent.,  while  the  salts  of  lime 
are  rather  more  than  22f  per  cent.,  those  of 
potash  4]  per  cent.,  and  the  soda  salts 
not  quite  2 per  cent.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  organic  matters  and  ammoniacal  salts 
found  in  the  ‘'manure,”  obtained  by  evaporating 
sewer-water  to  dryness,  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  to  those  present  in  the  best 


kinds  of  guano,  and  considerably  more  than 
those  contained  in  the  guano  from  Ichaboe, 
in  which  the  nitrogenous  elements  do  not  exceed 
40,  and  are  often  but  little  more  than  30,  per 
cent.  Moreover,  the  phosphates  in  sewer-water 
rank  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  (or  6 81  gr.  in 
33]  gr.  of  the  ash),  whilst  in  Peruvian  guano 
they  are  but23‘48  per  cent.,  in  that  from  Angamos 
only  17,  and  in  the  new  gnano  from  Ichaboe 
not  more  than  19 5 per  cent.  Consequently, 
according  to  chemistry,  the  “ manure  ” obtained 
from  sewer-water  ought  to  be  possessed  of  at  least 
the  same  fertilising  properties  as  even  Peruvian 
guano  itself. 

Such,  then,  are  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  London  sewage.  There  are  not  only 
20,000,000  cubic  feet,  or  upwards  of  500,000 
tons,  of  it  to  be  got  rid  of  every  day  ; but  they 
are  500,000  tons  of  a substance  which,  if  there 
be  truth  in  agricultural  chemistry,  should  be 
every  bit  as  valuable  as  Peruvian  guano,  con- 
taining,— as  the  residue  of  sewer-water  does,  after 
being  evaporated  to  dryness, — as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  per-centage  both  of  ammonical 
salts  and  phosphates  as  the  most  prolific  manure. 

But  we  must  pass  now  from  the  sewage  itself,  or 
matter  to  be  got  rid  of,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  sewei'agc  or  meanB  of  getting  rid  of  it.  The 
question  is,  how  are  20,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
stuff  (we  use  the  fine  old  Saxon  word  in  its  fine 
old  Saxon  sense)  to  be  disposed  of  every  day, — 
of  Btuff,  too,  which,  if  allowed  to  rot  and  fust 
under  the  noses  of  the  people,  is  sure  to  poison 
the  air,  and  if  discharged  into  the  nearest  stream, 
as  sure  to  poison  the  water  imbibed  by  the  com- 
munity ? Now,  just  try  to  comprehend  what  a 
vast  volume  20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  liquid  really 
is.  Why,  it  would  require  a tank  10,000  ft., — 
very  nearly  two  miles  long,  by  100  ft.  broad,  and 
20  ft.  deep, — to  contain  it : a capacity  which  is 
more  than  sufficient  to  float  an  entire  navy  ; and, 
bear  in  mind,  that  this  same  tank  would  have  to 
be  filled  with  the  moBt  filthy,  loathsome,  and 
poisonous  mass  of  corruption  known  to  human 
nature.  It  needs,  indeed,  the  same  large  social 
machinery  to  remove  the  fluid  and  solid  refuse 
of  a large  community  as  it  does  to  provide  them 
with  food  and  drink.  If  what  they  digest 
in  the  aggregate  has  to  be  thought  of,  what 
they  egest  in  the  aggregate  has  to  be  con- 
sidered also.  It  is  said  that  this  monstrous 
London,  which  cannot  grow  a blade  of  wheat, 
or  hardly  feed  a sheep,  to  support  itself,  never 
has  a stock  of  provisions  within  it  sufficient  to 
keep  the  people  for  more  than  three  or  four  days 
together ; but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that,  were  there  not  some  rapid  and  effective 
means  of  carrying  off  the  refuse  of  four  millions 
of  human  organisms,  the  ordure  from  such 
a vast  flock  of  wingless  bipeds  would  soon  form 
a far  greater  deposit  than  even  the  immense 
beds  of  guano  left  by  the  countless  generations 
of  birds  in  South  America.* 

Now,  there  are  several  more  or  less  obvious 
means  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  of  a population. 
The  first  is  the  rude  and  ready  mode  still  prac- 
tised by  many  a Continental,  and  so-called 
civilized,  community,  viz.,  of  ejecting  it  in  the 
public  thoroughfares,  and  leaving  it  to  be  re- 
moved or  not,  as  it  may.  The  second  is  to  dig  a 
large  hole  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  every 
household,  and  then,  by  means  of  a series  of 
bricken  tubes  or  earthen  pipes,  leading  from  the 
dwelling  to  the  vile  reservoir,  to  carry  off 
into  it  all  the  feculent  “slops”  of  the  family, 
and  there  to  allow  them  to  remain  seething 
and  putrifying  under  the  very  nostrils,  and 
within  range  of  the  lungs,  of  the  young  and 
old,  the  women  and  children,  until  such  time 
as  the  filthy  tank  is  full  to  overflowing.  This 
constituted  the  disgusting  system  of  cess- 
poolago  which  (one  would  hardly  credit  it) 
prevailed  in  this  great  capital  of  ours  till 
within  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  and  which 
still  prevails  in  Paris, — “ la  cite ,” — as  the  French 
delight  to  inform  you,  “ qui  est  la  plus  civilizte 
du  mon de.”  The  third  method  is  to  Bhoot  the 
liquid  and  semi-liquid  house-refuse  into  some 
drain  or  channel,  such  as  an  open  or  covered 
ditoh  or  watercourse  (or,  what  is  close  akin, 
some  sewer),  having  a greater  or  less  fall  to  the 
nearest  river,  and  thus  allow  it  to  discharge 
itself,  by  the  simple  flux  of  gravitation,  into  the 
adjacent  stream;  there  to  be  carried  backwards 
and  forwards  by  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide 
(if  the  said  stream  happens  to  be  a tidal  one), 
and  thus  to  become  eventually  so  thoroughly 
mingled  with  the  fluid  from  which  the  population 


* The  term  guano  is  in  Spanish  also  written  huano,  and 
this  is  derived  from  the  Peruvian  word  huavu,  which 
signifies  dung. 


is  sure  to  derive  its  principal  water  supply,  that 
the  very  liquid  which  the  people  use  for  driuk- 
ing,  cooking,  washing,  and  brewing  purposes  is 
destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  a turbid  and 
feetid  mess  of  so  much  “ diluted  seieer  water,” — 
water  that  has  been  shown  to  be  so  prejudical  to 
animal  life  that  even  the  very  animalcules  which 
live  and  thrive  in  stagnant  pools  are  killed  by  it 
in  a few  minutes,  in  which  fish  are  immediately 
poisoned,  and  which  is  for  ever  evolving  such  a 
miasma  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  that  birds 
encaged  for  a short  while  in  a bell-glass  jar  filled, 
with  the  gas  from  it,  flutter  their  wings,  and 
die,  even  though  removed,  on  the  first  symptoms 
of  distress,  into  the  pure  and  uncontaminated 
atmosphere.  Such  was  the  system  of  sewerage 
prevalent  in  this  great  and  “enlightened" 
metropolis  (one  would  hardly  credit  it,  we  re- 
peat) until  A.D.  1859,  not  a Boore  of  years  ago; 
and  to  this  system,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt, 
may  be  mainly  ascribed  the  intense  virulence  of 
the  cholera  whioh  made  a plague-6pot,  and  almost 
a charnel-house,  of  London  in  the  years  1848-9  and 
1853-4,  when  nearly  20,000  persons  fell  victims 
to  the  poisoned  air  and  water  at  each  visitation 
of  the  pestilence.  The  fourth  method  is  to  carry 
the  entire  wet-refuse  of  the  capital,  by  means  of 
covered  channels,  miles  'away  from  the  heart  of 
tho  capital  itself,  and  to  discharge  it  into  the 
river  at  a point  so  far  “ below  bridge  ” as  to  be 
beyond  tidal  influence,  and  thus  prevent  the 
possibility  of  its  returning  to  pollute  the  stream 
and  the  atmosphere  from  which  the  people  derive 
their  daily  supply  of  the  water  and  the  air  on 
which  they  live.  This  constitutes  the  present 
system  of  what  are  called  the  “ main  intercept- 
ing Bewers,”  which,  by  crossing  at  right  angles, 
and  at  a slightly  lower  level,  the  old  main  sewers 
leading  to  the  Thames  are  arranged  so  as  to 
relieve  them  of  their  contents  on  their  passage 
to  the  river ; and  then  to  carry  the  Bewage,  by 
means  of  fitting  inclinations  to  the  conduits  on 
the  “ high  level,”  and  by  suitable  lifting  stations 
at  those  on  the  “ low  level,”  to  appointed  “out- 
falls ” situated  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
metropolitan  stream,  at  the  extreme  outskirts  of 
the  metropolis  itself. 

Now,  these  four  different  modes  of  getting 
rid  of  the  liquid  and  semi-liquid  refuse  of  a city 
differ  only  in  two  essential  particulars.  By  the 
first  pair  of  methods  the  refuse  is  kept  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  homes  of  the  people, 
and  removed  only  periodically ; by  the  last  pair, 
however,  it  is  carried  off  by  means  of  conduits, 
more  or  less  directly  to  the  neighbouring  stream, 
and  discharged,  in  the  one  case,  into  the  river, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  capital,  as  we  have  said, 
but,  in  the  other,  at  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  metropolis.  Still,  removal,  sooner  or  later, 
is  the  sole  object.  The  refuse  is  not  only  a 
nuisance,  but  (we  are  at  length  beginning  to 
understand)  a danger  as  well,  to  have  near  us ; 
therefore,  it  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  be  carried, 
not  alone,'  as  formerly,  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  adjacent  river,  but,  as  at  present,  so  far 
away  that  there  may  be  less  chance  of  its  offend- 
ing or  harming  the  people  for  the  future.  But 
to  convert  the  bane  into  a boon, — to  transmute 
the  deadly  poison  into  strengthening  food, — to 
give  a commercial  value  to  that  which  we  now 
cast  away  as  worse  than  worthless, — in  a word, 
to  apply  the  refuse  to  the  beneficent  uses  for 
which  the  Almighty  intended  it,  is  a “ consum- 
mation ” whioh  is  still  “devoutly  to  be  wished.” 
Let  us,  however,  not  rest,  but  “ be  thankful.” 
We  have  got  rid,  pro  tempore,  of  our  refuse  from 
under  our  very  noses, — we  have  stopped  it 
poisoning  the  water  we  drink  and  the  air  we 
breathe ; and  now  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is 
for  some  ingenious  chemioal  philosopher  to  dis- 
cover an  easy  and  inexpensive  process  by  which 
to  make  that  whioh  we  at  present  fling  into  the 
sea  the  future  means  of  giving  so  much  more 
bread  and  beef  to  the  people. 

Who  invented  Bewers  ? — i.e.,  covered  or  sub- 
terranean conduits  for  tho  removal  of  the  wet- 
ref  ubo  from  the  immediate  precincts  of  a town, — 
and  when  were  they  originally  instituted  ? is 
almost  as  profound  an  architectural  mystery 
as  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Egyptian 
pyramids.  All  we  know  is  that  the  celebrated 
“ Cloaca  Maxima ” of  ancient  Rome  is  the 
earliest  example  of  suoh  a structure  extant ; and 
that  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  second 
Tarquin,  better  known  as  “ Tarquinius  Superbus,” 
who  succeeded  Tullius  Servius  as  king  of  Rome, 
after  the  said  Servius  had  been  inhumanly 
murdered  by  his  daughter  Tullia  and  thiB  same 
“ Tarquin  the  Proud,”  B.C.  534,  more  than  2,400 
years  ago.  But  as  Livy  tells  us  that  “ Tarquin  sent 
for  artists  from  every  part  of  Etruria  for  this  and 
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his  other  public  works,”  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  Roman  Cloacie  were  really  of  Etruscan 
origin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  stone  of  which  the  great  Roman 
sewer  is  built  is  a proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
th9  work;  for  it  is  not  the  “ peperino”  of  Gabii 
ani  the  Alban  Hills,  which  was  the  building- 
stone  in  ordinary  use  at  the  time  of  the  Republic ; 
but  consists  of  the  “ tufa  litoide  ” of  Brecchi,  one 
of  the  volcanic  formations,  and  that  material  is 
found  only  in  the  more  ancient  Roman  con- 
structions. The  great  Cloaca,  we  are  told,  cost 
1,000  talents  of  gold  (about  190,0001.  of  our 
money) ; it  was  formed  with  three  arches,  one 
within  another,  — the  innermost  being  about 
14  ft.  in  diam.,  and  each  of  the  hewn  blocks  just 
upon  5J  ft.  long,  and  ft.  high,  and  joined 
together  with  cement.  The  main  arch,  which  is 
still  existing,  is  one  of  the  oldest  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  key-stone ; indeed,  from  this  very 
circumstance  many  architects  of  eminence  have 
been  induced  to  refer  the  date  of  the  structure 
to  a much  later  period.  From  the  above-men- 
tioned dimensions  it  will  appear  by  no  means 
incredible  that  a wagon  laden  with  hay  should 
have  been  able,  as  stated  by  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
to  pass  down  the  principal  archway  ; still,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mfnd,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  that  the  vehicles  of  the  Romans  were 
much  smaller  than  our  own.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  this  great  sewer  drained,  not 
only  the  valley  between  the  “ Beven  hills,”  but  the 
low  grounds  about  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline. 
It  crossed  the  Forum  beneath  the  pavement,  and 
extended  to  the  Tiber;  thus  serving  to  remove 
the  surface-water,  not  alone  from  the  adjacent 
country,  but  the  streets  of  the  city  as  well. 
Moreover,  Dion  Cassius  states  that  Agrippa,  when 
he  cleansed  the  sewers,  passed  through  them  in 
a boat,  to  which  circumstance  Pliny  probably 
alludes  in  his  expression  “ urbs  subter  navigata  ” 
(the  subterraneanly-navigable  city)  ; and  the 
extraordinary  dimensions  of  these  underground 
passages,  as  well  as  that  of  the  embouchures 
through  which  the  waters  poured  into  them,  are 
still  farther  attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
project  in  the  days  of  Rome’s  greatness  to  turn 
seven  navigable  rivers  into  them,  so  that  barges 
might  continually  pass  along  the  covered  canals, 
and  thus  carry  on  the  traffic  of  Imperial  Rome. 
But  the  term  Cloacae  (which,  as  Pliny  tells  us, 
was  derived  from  the  anoient  verb  cloare,  or 
cluere,  to  wash,  cleanse,  or  purify)  was  not  only 
applied  to  the  spacious  subterranean  vaults  which 
were  used  to  carry  off  all  the  streams  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  aqueducts,  as  well  as  all  the  sewage 
from  the  dwellings  in  the  capital,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Tiber,  but  it  was  also  given  to  any 
smaller  drain,  formed  either  of  wooden  pipes  or 
earthen  tubes,  with  which  almost  every  house 
in  ancient  Rome  appears  to  have  been  supplied, 
in  order  to  discharge  its  refuse  into  the  sewer. 
For  the  entire  capital,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  so  undermined  with  these  intersecting  sub- 
merged conduits  that  he  terms  it “ urbs  pensilis  ” 
(the  suspended  city)  in  his  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  Cloaca?.  Henoe,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  old  Roman  sewers  having 
been  main  drains,  rather  than  simple  water- 
courses. 

When  sewers  were  first  instituted  in  this 
country  it  is  difficult  to  discover,  owing  to  the 
word  having  been  originally  applied  to  condnits 
for  water,  instead  of  channels  for  that  form  of 
sulliage  to  which  the  title  of  “ sewage ” is  now 
given.  Indeed,  the  old  English  term  for  a sewer 
was  simply  a sew  ; and,  accordingly,  in  “Nare’s 
Glossary”  we  find  “sew,  a sewer,”  with  a quota- 
tion appended  from  the  “ Nomenolator,”  of  1588, 
in  which  it  speaks  of  “Vesgout  d’une  ville  ” as 
being  “ the  town  sinke, — the  common  sew.”  So 
in  Halliwell’s  “Dictionary  of  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words,”  we  have  to  “ sew,  to  drain 
land,”  and  a “ sew,  a covered  drain  or  wet 
ditch,”  as  well  as  to  “sie,  to  strain  milk1”  and  a 
“ se y,  a skimming-dish.”  Now,  according  to 
Webster  (Goderich’s  edition),  the  Teutonic 
original  of  the  old  English  verb  to  “sew,  to 
drain,  as  a pond  for  taking  fish,”  was  the  Gothic 
seon  and  Anglo-Saxon  sihan ; and  the  latter 
Bosworth  explains  as  “ to  strain,  or  sile,  and  in 
Derbyshire  to  sie  ( percolare ),” — the  Icelandio 
equivalent  for  this  being  ( vide  Cleasby’s 
Dictionary)  sia  (a‘<S)  to  filter,  while  the  nouu  sia 
or  sifa  (which  is  but  the  Scandinavian  form  of 
our  word  sieve ) signifies  either  a Bieve  for  flour, 
or  strainer  for  milk ; as  mjblka  sia  (used  in 
dairies),  a milk-strainer;  so  that  the  word  meant 
originally  either  a sieve,  strainer,  or  drainer  (as 
a skimming-dish),  and  hence  a drain  or  “ sew,” 
and  as  we  have  to  drain,  a drain,  and  a drainer, 


even  so  had  we  formerly,  to  bow,  a sew,  and  a 
sewer.* 

Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  word  sew,  or 
sewer,  originally  meant  merely  a sieve  or  sifter, 
when  applied  to  solids  like  flour;  and  a strainer 
or  drainer  in  connexion  with  liquids,  like  milk, 
i.e.,  something  wherewith  to  discern  the  coarser 
from  the  finer  particles  in  the  one  case,  and  in 
the  other  to  separate  the  solid  particles  or  im- 
purities from  a fluid, — rather  than  signifying,  as 
it  does  now,  a conduit  into  which  such  impurities 
are  intended  to  be  cast.  Accordingly,  in  the 
early  English  documents  relating  to  sewerB,  we 
find  them  spoken  of  mainly  as  watercourses,  and 
certainly  not  as  drains  for  the  reception  of  the 
city’s  filth.  Indeed,  Stow,  whose  description  of 
London  was  published  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  never  in  any  way  alludes  to  a 
sewer  as  being  such  as  we  at  the  present  day 
understand  it: — a covered  submerged  channel 
for  the  sulliage  of  the  houses,  the  factories,  and 
the  streets.  Even  in  his  account  of  the  Fleete 
Ditch  he  tells  us  only  of  the  sums  continually 
expended  by  the  “ Maiours  ” to  keep  the 
“course”  clean;  and  informs  us  that  “before 
1569  the  said  Ditch  lay  open,  without  either 
Wall  or  Pale,  having  therein  great  Store  of  very 
good  Fish,  of  divers  Sorts,  as  many  men  yet 
living,  who  have  taken  and  tasted  them,  can 
witness,” — a circumstance  which,  it  has  been 
shown,  could  not  possibly  have  happened  had 
the  said  Ditch  been  merely  a common  sewer ; 
seeing  that  sewer-water  is  fatal  to  all  forms  of 
animal  life.  Moreover,  the  same  trustworthy 
old  ohronicler  records  the  fact  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  (35  Edward  I.) 
Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  “ complained  to 
the  Parliament,  then  holden  at  Carlisle,”  that 
“ whereas  in  times  past  the  Course  of  Water 
running  at  London,  under  Oldborne  Bridge  and 
Fleete  Bridge  into  the  Thames,  had  been  of  such 
Breadth  that  ten  or  twelve  ShipB1  Navies  at  once, 
with  Merchandise,  were  wont  to  come  up  to  the 
aforesaid  Bridge  of  Fleete,  and  some  of  them  to 
Oldborne  Bridge  as  well,  now  this  same  Course, 
by  reason  of  the  Filth  of  the  Tanners,  and  such 
other,  is  sore  decayed;  but  especially  by  a 
Diversion  of  the  Water  made  by  them  of  the 
new  Temple,  in  the  first  Yeare  of  King  John, 
for  their  Mills  standing  without  Baynard’s 
Castle,  and  divers  other  like  Impediments ; so 
that  the  Ships  cannot  enter  as  they  were  wont, 
and  they  might.”  Further,  Stow,  writing  some- 
where about  1582-90,  assures  us  that  “ at  this 
Day  there  be  no  Ditches  or  Boggs  in  the  City, 
except  the  Fleete  Ditch ; but,  instead  thereof, 
there  be  large  common  Drains  or  Sewers,  made 
to  carry  aivay  the  Water  from  the  Postern  Gate, 
between  the  Tower-hills  to  Fleete  Bridge  without 
Ludgate.”  Hence,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  Stow’s 
time,  Sewers  and  common  Drains  were  merely, 
as  we  have  said,  watercourses,  i.e.,  ohannels 
made  to  carry  away  surplus  water  rather  than 
filth.  Indeed,  in  the  year  1218,  the  Fleete,  whioh 
was  then  called  the  “River  of  Wells,”  being  fed  by 
several  springs,  from  which  originated  the  names 
of  the  neighbouring  districts  now  known  as 
“ Sadler’s  Wells,”  “ Bagnigge  Wells,”  as  well  as 
“Clerkenwell”  (literally  the  Clerks’  Well — so 
called  from  its  being  the  custom  of  the 
parish  clerks  of  the  City  to  meet  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood  once  a year,  and  give  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  theatrical  representations 
of  certain  parts  of  Scripture) — this  “River  of 
Wells,”  we  say,  which  afterwards  came  to  be 
called  the  “ Fleete”  (probably  from  the  swiftness 
of  its  current  in  the  olden  time),  is  known  to 
have  supplied  with  water,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  people  who  resided 
west  of  Chancery-lane  and  were  then  styled 
“ Foreigners.”  So  particular,  too,  were  the 
authorities  at  that  date  as  to  the  preservation  of 
the  purity  of  the  stream  that  in  the  year  1307 
the  mills  before  referred  to  as  standing  “ without 
Baynard’s  Castle”  and  belonging  to  “ them  of 
the  new  Temple,”  concerning  which  the  Earl  of 

* Dr.  Latham,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Todd’s  Johnson 
derives  the  word  sewer  from  the  Norman-French  seuiciere, 
or  sewiere  (neither  of  which  words,  by  the  bye,  are  to  be 
found  in  Cotgrave  or  Kelham),  and  this  he  connects  with 
the  modern  French  verb  “ esmyer,  to  wipe  dry,  dry  up." 
But  essuyer  is  proved  by  Littrd  in  his  French  Dictionary 
to  be  “from  the  Latin  cx-succare  (oter  le  sue,  ou  I'humidUe) 
lie  ‘ex'  et  ‘ suceus’  (jus)"  ; the  several  dialectic  forms 
of  which  he  shows  to  be  : Provenc.  : es-ngar  or  echuear; 
Spanish,  enjugar ; Portugese,  enxugar ; Italian,  asciugare. 
Consequently  there  can  be  no  more  doubt  that  the  root  of 
the  French  essuyer  is  the  Latinsuccxt#,  juice,  than  there  is 
that  the  root  of  the  old  English  sew,  a drain,  is  the  ADglo- 
Saxon  sifa,  and  tho  Icelandic  sia,  a sieve,  strainer,  or 
drainer.  Suecits  and  sifa,  however,  are  two  etymological 
radicles,  which  are  essentially  distinct ; and  sewer  there- 
fore can  have  about  as  much  philological  connexion 
with  essuyer,  to  wipe  dry,  as  it  has  with  sueur  (Latin 
sudor),  sweat. 


Lincoln  had  complained  to  the  Parliament  “ then 
holden  at  Carlisle,”  were  removed  on  the  ground 
of  their  disturbing,  as  well  a9  diverting,  the 
stream.  Further,  the  waters  from  a spring  at 
“ Tye  Bourne,”  situate  in  the  locality  now  known 
by  the  grand  title  of  “ Tyburnia  ” as  well  as  those 
of  the  Bays- water  Brook,  now  called  the  “ Rane- 
lagh  Sewer,”  were  conveyed  in  6-in.  leaden  pipes 
into  the  neighbouring  houses. 

In  fact,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  main 
valley  lines  of  sewers — such  as  the  “ Ranelagh,’7 
“The  King’s  Scholars’  Pond,”  the  “Fleet 
Ditch,”  &o.  — were  formerly  merely  open 
brooks,  ponded  up,  at  various  points  along 
their  route,  so  as  to  form  ornamental  waters 
in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  resident  in  what  was  then  considered  to 
be  the  “ rural  ” portion  of  the  metropolis.  For, 
it  is  on  record  that,  even  as  late  as  1730,  Queen 
Caroline,  immediately  after  the  accession  of  her 
husband,  George  II.,  to  the  throne,  fed  the  orna- 
mental  water  in  Kensington  Gardens  as  well  ae 
the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park  with  the  stream 
from  the  Ranelagh  Sewer,  which  ultimately, 
however,  so  polluted  the  lake  that  it  had  to  be 
diverted,  a few  years  ago,  by  a new  main  drain 
through  the  park. 

In  fine,  the  moBt  convincing  proof  that 
the  old  sewers  were  never  intended  to  be 
conduits  for  what  is  now  understood  as  sewage, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  up  to  a recent 
time  it  was,  as  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  has 
said,  “ penal  to  discharge  sewage,  or  other 
offensive  matters,  into  the  sewers  ;”  for  cesspools 
were  then  regarded  as  the  proper  receptacles  for 
house-drainage,  and  sewers  as  the  legitimate 
channels  for  carrying  off  the  surface-waters  only. 

In  a word,  the  so-called  sewers  were  simply 
drains  and  not  sewers,  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  word,  at  all ; and  although,  shortly  after 
the  ccmmencement  of  the  present  century,  house- 
holders were  tacitly  permitted  to  drain  their  wet 
refuse  into  the  old  watercourses — the  quondam 
Bournes  and  Brookes  and  Wells  of  London — still 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1847  (but  little  less  than 
thirty  years  ago)  that  the  first  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  which  made  it  compulsory  to  drain 
houses  into  the  sewei*  themselves. 

At  that  period,  however,  some  such  measure 
had  grown  to  be  almost  a matter  of  necessity ; 
for,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  metropolitan 
population,  the  subsoil  had  become  thickly 
honeycombed  with  cesspools ; while,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  improved  domestic  appli- 
ances,—such  as  the  substitution  of  water-closets 
for  the  disgusting  barbarisms  known  as  privies, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  wet  refuse  of 
every  household, — “overflow  drains”  had  to  be 
constructed  from  the  cesspools  to  the  sewers. 
And  so,  as  the  sewers,  or  old  watercourses, 
naturally  came  to  be  polluted  by  this  same  cess- 
pool-overflow, it  grew  necessary  that  covered 
bricken  channels  should  be  substituted  for  the 
previously-existing  open  streams.  Thus,  in  the 
inarch  of  civilisation,  what  was  originally  a some- 
what capacious  river,  dwindled  eventually  into 
a simple  watercourse,  then  into  a mere  drain  or 
ditch  for  carrying  off  the  surface-water  of  the 
neighbouring  land  and  streets,  and  latterly  was 
debased  into  being  nothing  better  than  an  open 
channel  for  the  overflow  of  the  house-refuse  from 
the  cesspools ; while,  finally,  it  had  to  be  con- 
verted into  a covered  or  submerged  conduit  for  the 
removal  of  the  entire  sulliage  from  the  streets,  the 
houses,  and  the  factories,  of  the  overgrown  capital. 

Such  is  the  “ natural  history,”  so  to  speak,  of 
sewerage  : and  such  the  simple  social  means  by 
which  the  old  English  term,  a sew,  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  originally  signified  merely  an 
instrument  for  the  separation  of  impurities,— as 
a sieve  for  solids,  and  a strainer  or  drainer  for 
liquids,— became,  in  the  course  of  time,  changed 
into  a sewer,  or  vessel  for  the  reception  of  all  the 
impurities  of  a city  ; till,  at  length,  the  ancient 
watercourses  got  to  be  mere  rivulets  of  refuse, 
submerged  streamlets  of  sulliage  ; nothing  more 
nor  less,  indeed,  than  ordure-ducts  for  the 
removal  of  the  filth  of  the  community. 

But,  let  ns  make  all  due  acknowledgment  for 
the  removal  of  the  said  filth  now  to  a point  so 
far  distant  from  the  city  itself  that  it  must  be 
at  least  less  hurtful  than  before,  even  if  it  can- 
not be  made  useful,  as  it  assuredly  must  be  in  tho 
future;  for  “dirt,”  as  Lord  Palmerston  said, — at 
once  wisely  and  wittily, — “ is  but  matter  in  the 
wrong  place.” 

Builders'  Benevolent  Institution. — We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  late  Mr.  Tozer,  of 
Edwardes-square,  Kensington,  has  bequeathed  Ol 
legacy  of  501.  to  this  useful  institution. 


Dec.  25,  1875.] 
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A MANUAL  OF  HOUSE-PAINTING. 

In  a clever  story  which  appeared  in  a leading 
' monthly  ” some  time  ago,  an  _ omniscient 
Iriohton  of  a private  secretary,  advising  an  old 
choolfellow  as  to  the  various  openings  in  life 
lefore  him,  suggests,—  1 or  you  might  try  scene- 
minting ; did  for  some  time  myself ; pays  very 
veil ; quite  easy  work,  you  know ; done  with  a 
jig  brush,  this  way,”  moving  his  arm  backwards 
ind  forwards  in  explanatory  pantomime.  Perhaps 
,he  same  Bort  of  description,  though  the  most 
inlearned  readers  may  perceive  that  it  falls  a 
ittle  short  of  being  an  adequate  definition  of  the 
irt  of  Beverley  and  Grieve,  would  be  assumed 
>y  most  to  be  a tolerably  comprehensive  setting 
brth  of  the  labours  of  those  whom  an  able 
irtist  (Mr.  Eyre  Crowe)  has  depicted,  in  one  of 
,ho  best  of  his  small  but  highly-finished  works, 
inder  the  title  of  “ Brothers  of  the  Brush,”  lean- 
ing in  various  positions  from  a ladder  to  beautify 
wfth  a new  coat  of  white  a vertical  strip  of 
London  street  front.  Yet  we  have  here  a volume 
af  not  far  short  of  400  pages,*  devoted  to  the 
full  explanation  of  this  humbler  and  more  prac- 
tical branch  of  painting,  and  a warning  in  the 
preface  against  the  idea  that  house-painting  con- 
sists of  manual  processes  only,  or  that  a young 
man  "has  only  to  follow  others  to  become  a com- 
petent workman.”  It  is  true  that  the  author 
inoludes  in  his  treatise  not  only  the  ornamental 
processes  (for  those  who  so  consider  them)  of 
graining  and  marbling,  but  devotes  a chapter  to 
“ the  principles  of  decorative  art.”  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  viewed  as  going  beyond  the  house- 
painter’s  proper  calling ; but  is  added  in  con- 
sideration of  the  fact  that  he  is  constantly  con- 
sulted as  to  decorative  features,  such  as  the 
colouring  and  “ picking  out”  of  a cornice,  end 
should,  therefore,  be  able  to  give  sound  advice 
upon  principles  rather  than  upon  mere  imitation 
and  following  of  precedent. 

In  regard  to  the  more  general  processes  of 
covering  external  and  internal  surfaces  with 
paiufc,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe  that 
beginners  will  find  a very  full  description  of  the 
composition  and  mixing  of  the  various  pigments 
employed,  and  sufficient  directions  as  to  cautions 
to  be  observed  even  in  the  sort  of  work  which 
may  really  be  considered  as  little  more  than 
manual  labour — 11  done  with  a big  brush,  this 
way.”  Perhaps  no  branch  of  painter’s  work  is 
so  extensive  as  that  which  consists  in  painting 
cement  exteriors ; certainly  no  other  branch 
spreads  over  so  vast  an  area  of  surface  as  the 
cemented  fronts  whioh  are  painted  would  an- 
nually amount  to.  It  is  almost  painful  to  think 
of  the  amount  of  material  and  labour  expended 
in  what,  in  the  eyes  of  the  architect,  is  certainly 
“ labour  for  that  whioh  satisfieth  not”  ; though 
we  think  this  field  of  operations  is  considerably 
narrowed,  comparatively,  at  least,  from  what  it 
used  to  be.  There  is  a good  and  a bad  way, 
however,  even  in  this  application  of  paint ; and 
among  other  things  the  “ Manual  ” oalls  the 
painter’s  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  conse- 
•quenoe  of  hurry  in  painting  stucco  before  it  is 
fairly  dry,  or  (whioh  is  less  thought  of)  before 
the  walls  are  fairly  dry.  “ Perhaps  in  general 
cases,  where  persons  are  building  on  their  own 
estates  or  for  themselves,  two  or  three  years  are 
not  too  long  to  suffer  the  stucco  to  remain  un- 
painted, though  frequently  in  speculative  works 
as  many  weeks  are  scarcely  allowed.”  One 
could  hardly  expect  the  originators  of  specula- 
tive work,  however,  to  expend  upon  mere  paint- 
ing an  amount  of  conscience  and  forethought 
whioh  they  rarely  think  necessary  in  regard  to 
the  more  vital  portion  of  the  construction. 

Coming  to  the  more  “high  art”  branch  of 
graining,  &c.,  we  find,  with  abundance  of  written 
instructions,  the  reminder  that  “ the  grainer  who 
has  the  ambition  to  rise  above  mediocrity  must 
bear  in  mind  that  he  will  not  accomplish  his 
object  by  merely  following  the  written  instruc- 
tions here  given,  by  copying  the  examples,  or 
even  by  following  the  generally  accepted  pattern 
adopted  by  the  mass  of  painters.  He  must  thiuk 
for  himself,  must  examine  and  carefully  study 
nature  ; and  in  this  way  he  will  understand  the 
exact  character  of  each  wood,  and  will  be  able 
to  produce  good  and  natural  representations  of 
it.”  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is,  in  fact,  the  same 


* A Practical  Manual  of  House-painting,  Graining, 
Marbling,  and  Sign-writing : containing  full  Information 
of  the  Processes  of  House-painting  in  Oil  and  Distemper, 
the  Formation  of  Letters  and  Practice  of  Sign-writing,  the 
Principles  of  Decorative  Art,  a Course  of  Elementary 
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of  useful  Receipts,  with  nine  coloured  Illustrations  of 
Woods  and  Marbles,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  By 
Ellis  A.  Davidson,  Lockwood  & Co.,  London,  1875. 


advice  generally  given  to  those  who  wish  to  excel 
in  landscape-painting.  As  in  that,  so  ingraining, 

“ go  to  nature  ” ; and  the  grainer  ambitious  of 
excellence  is  advised  to  procure  veneers  cut 
from  each  of  the  best  marked  or  most  frequently 
used  woods,  and  have  them  French  polished  or 
oil-rubbed,  and  glued  on  deal  boards,  so  as  to 
preserve  them  for  reference  and  study.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  the  way  to  get  original  and  life-like 
effects,  and  there  can  be  no  denying,  we  think, 
that  in  graining  studied  and  developed  in  this 
manner  there  is  an  artistic  element,  and  that  it 
differs  from  mere  handiwork  and  mechanical 
labour,  in  the  demand  it  makes  upon  the  taste 
and  perception  of  the  painter.  Whether  the 
result  is  worth  this  trouble  and  study,  and 
whether  the  cost  of  the  extra  labour  and  skill 
thus  expended  in  producing  an  imitation  of  a 
high  class  of  wood  might  not  go  some  way, 
under  proper  management,  towards  obtaining 
the  better  and  more  beautiful  material  itself,  is, 
however,  a question  to  be  considered.  The 
woods  recommended  for  study  are  bird  s-eye 
maple,  pollard  oak,  satin-wood,  mahogany, 
walnut,  wainsoot  oak,  and  rosewood.  Coloured 
specimen  plates  of  several  of  these  are  given, 
and  (what  is  of  more  importance)  the  main  facts 
aB  to  the  structure  and  growth  of  wood  are  given 
in  a separate  chapter.  To  imitate  the  markings 
of  the  wood  accurately  and  with  spirit,  the  first 
desideratum  is  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
they  are  produced. 

This  principle  is  rightly  laid  hold  of,  again,  in 
regard  to  marbling.  The  attention  of  the  painter 
is  called  to  the  formation  of  marbles  : — 

“ It  must  be  observed  that  they  are  beds  of  rook  that 
are  veined  by  metallic  or  other  substances  running 
amongst  them,  and  that  tho  veins  always  run  in  the 
direction  of  the  strata,  precisely  as  thin  streams  of  water 
would  if  poured  upon  an  inclined  plane,  such  as  the  top 
of  a table  slightly  raised  on  one  side.  If  this  experiment 
is  tried,  it  will  be  found  that  the  streams,  if  they  com- 
mence regularly,  will,  from  some  inequalities  of  the 
surface,  soon  alter  their  course  and  turn  in  various 
directions,  sometimes  joining  together,  forming  a sort  of 
star  and  thou  spreading  into  finer  threads,  while  others 
will  join  and  form  a thick  vein,  but  still  running  in  various 
forms  towards  tho  bottom.  This  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  tho  various  substances  spread  themselves  on  the 
limestone,  of  course  penetrating  the  surfaco  and  inter- 
spersed with  the  strata.  .... 

From  this  experiment,  the  painter  will  see  that  however 
he  may  vary  the  direction  of  the  veins,  they  must  all  appear 
to  be  travelling  to  the  same  point  by  different  roads,  and 
nothing  can  bemoro  contrary  to  nature  than  those  violent 
aud  eccentric  breaks  which  painters  of  veined  marbles 
usually  practise.  This  will  apply  to  all  marbles  except 
black  aud  gold,  porphyry,  and  Florentine.” 

We  shall  probably  not  be  wrong  in  suspecting 
that  the  greater  part  of  imitation  marble  veining  is 
done  with  little  consideration  of  the  method  and 
principle  on  whioh  the  original  markings  come 
into  existence,  though  conscientious  and  some- 
times very  successful  attempts  are  made  to  catch 
their  trick  and  character.  The  author  refers  to 
the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn-street  as  a 
place  where  fine  specimens  of  veined  marbles 
may  be  studied  with  advantage.  A specimen  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  marble-making  may  be  in- 
teresting to  those  not  familiar  with  it.  In 
imitating  one  of  the  finest  in  appearance, 
though  one  of  the  least  trustworthy  and  durable 
marbles,  that  known  as  “ Black  and  Gold,”  two 
or  three  methods  are  suggested,  of  which  the 
first  and  apparently  the  most  common  is,  on  a 
black  ground  to  paint  the  large  spots,  from  whioh 
the  fibrous  veins  are  to  run,  with  yellow  ochre 
and  white,  brightened  with  a little  vermilion, 
dabbed  with  a brush  full  of  colour  and  whilst 
quite  wet,  threads  to  be  drawn  from  each  11  dab” 
in  different  directions.  But  a more  recondite  re- 
ceipt—“another  way,”  as  the  cookery-books 
say — is  as  follows  : — 

“In  cabinet  work,  most  beautiful  imitations  of  this 
marble  may  be  produced  by  spreading  a leaf  or  two  of  gold 
in  any  part  of  the  work  where  the  gold,  and  silver  leal 
where  the  white,  veins  are  intended  to  run.  The  black 
ground  is  then  to  be  rather  thickly  painted  over  the  whole 
surface,  covering  the  gold  aud  silver  leaf ; and,  alter  the 
colour  has  been  ou  a short  time,  take  a round-pointed 
bodkin,  or  similar  implement,  and  draw  the  colour  in  small 
reticulated  veins  from  off  the  gold  aud  sdver  lcaf-tho 
metal  will  then  show  in  fine  lines  ; the  larger  masses  are  to 
be  nipped  off  with  the  wash  leather  spread  over  the  finger 
and  thumb,  or  a niece  of  wood.  When  the  black  is  dry, 
t he  yellow  and  white  veins  are  to  be  painted  as  before 
directed,  and  drawn  over  the  gold  and  silver,  which  will  by 
this  means  show  through  them,  and  give  great  brilliancy 
where  the  work  has  been  subsequently  varnished. 

If  imitation  marbling  is  admitted  at  all  as  a 
souroe  of  decorative  effect,  it  is  no  doubt  better 
that  it  should  be  done  well  than  ill.  Neverthe- 
less, without  drawing  the  line  too  hard  and  fast,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  every  person  whose 
education  has  led  him  to  cultivate  a pure  taste 
in  such  matters,  would  probably  prefer  the 
plainest  finish  to  the  interior  of  his  house  to  the 
factitious  appearance  of  sumptuousness  which 
can  be  attained  by  enoh  expedients  as  the  above, 


and  the  demand  for  it  is  certainly  likely  to 
diminish  rather  than  increase  with  the  progress 
of  education  on  the  artistic  side. 

That  part  of  the  painter’s  trade  known  under  the 
general  term  of  “ Bign-writing  ” (to  which  term 
our  author  with  some  reason  objects,  suggesting 
“ letter-painting  ” as  a more  correct  description 
of  the  general  work  included  under  it)  has  more 
than  once  been  the  subject  of  remarks  in  our 
columns,  partly  on  its  practical  side,  partly  in 
regard  to  the  “curiosities  of  literature ” con- 
nected with  it.  The  apparently  simple  business 
of  painting  a name  or  inscription,  large  size,  so 
as  to  look  all  right  in  every  way,  in  regard  to 
proportion,  size,  and  spacing,  is  a much  less  easy 
matter  than  those  who  have  not  tried  would 
suppose.  In  treating  of  the  execution  of  letters 
in  slanting  hand,  Mr.  Davidson  rightly  comments 
on  the  absurdity  of  making  a point  of  the  painter 
dispensing  with  mechanical  aid  in  securing  a 
regular  slope  and  absolute  resemblance  between 
repetitions  of  the  same  letter,  as  if  the  painter 
had  not  as  much  right  to  (as  well  as  need  of) 
mechanical  aids  as  the  bricklayer  or  joiner  to 
their  plumb-line  and  rule.  We  cannot  say  that 
the  chapter  on  forms  of  lettering,  when  it  gets 
past  the  plainest  forms,  exhibits  any  thing  very 
picturesque  or  novel ; perhaps  the  aim  was  only 
to  give  the  kind  of  letterings  most  in  vogue; 
otherwise  we  are  much  in  want  of  a little  more 
fancy  and  artistic  form  in  lettering ; and  it  is 
surprising,  if  we  come  to  try,  what  a very  slight 
change  of  line  or  of  manner  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  common-place  and  character 
in  lettering.  A consideration  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter,  that  the  character  of  the 
lettering  should  accord  with  the  style  of 
architecture  of  the  building  on  which  it  is 
put  up,  is  nob  always,  perhaps  not  often  thought 
of ; and  another  point  for  which  architects  are 
to  blame  sometimes,  is  that  when  it  is  known 
that  a building  will  have  to  carry  a largo  inscrip- 
tion, no  provision  is  made  for  it  in  the  architec- 
tural design,  so  as  to  make  it  look  like  a pre- 
considered incident,  but  the  painter  is  left  to 
paint  his  big  letters  over  the  walls  wherever  he 
can,  to  the  detriment  of  the  total  appearance  of 
the  building.  We  have  before  pointed  out  this 
in  the  case  of  one  or  two  new  ereotions  for  news- 
paper offices.  As  to  the  chapter  on  shading 
letters  as  if  they  were  projecting,  the  best  advice 
to  the  painter  on  that  head  would  be, — “ Don’t.” 
One  ultra-absurdity  the  author  does  condemn, 
that  of  letters  painted  and  shaded  as  if  warping 
or  twisting  away  from  the  ground,  or  Btioking 
out  from  it,  apparently,  at  different  angles,  of 
which  he  says  that  “ while  an  artist  may  admire 
the  drawing,  the  public  fail  to  read  the  inscription. 
Mr.  Davidson  surely  must  know  very  well  that 
“an  artist,”  above  all,  would  detest  such  a piece  of 
misplaced  cleverness.  Painters  who  wish  to  show 
originality  in  this  kind  of  work  should  seek  for 
it  in  form  and  colour,  and  more  particularly  in 
form,  in  the  designing  of  letters,  and  not  in  illu- 
sive tricks  of  shading.  Of  course,  however,  the 
painter  is  in  the  hands  of  his  employer  very 
often,  and  the  worst  offences  against  good  taste 
in  inscriptions  are  usually  purposely  concooted 
as  advertisements. 

The  information  on  Buoh  perspective  and  geo- 
metrical problems  as  the  painter  is  likely  to  meet 
with  (the  former  are,  however,  in  reality  out  of 
his  beat)  seems  adequate  to  the  occasion  ; but  the 
chief  value  of  tho  book  lies  in  its  condensed 
technical  information,  aud  in  suggestions  which 
may  set  a good  workman  thinking,  and  lead  him 
to  invent  for  himself  improvements  in  the  more 
ornamental  branch  of  hiB  business,  and  to 
develop  his  taBte  in  a right  direction. 


CADOGAN  AND  HANS  PLACE  ESTATES. 

The  proposed  thoroughfare  to  open  out  these 
long  slumbering  and  dull  districts  will  confer 
great  benefit  upon  the  whole  outlying  neighbour, 
hoods  of  Chelsea  aud  Brompton;  and  if,  as  it 
has  been  reported,  this  line  is  to  be  continued 
across  Yeomau’s-row,  towards  the  Cromwell-road, 
then,  indeed,  a most  important  duot  of  communi- 
cation will  be  available  for  South  Kensington  and 
the  adjoining  districts.  At  the  commencement  of 
such  a project,  it  will,  however,  be  advisable,  if 
not  necessary,  to  make  the  roadway  at  least 
80  ft.  wide,  or  if  it  eventuate  in  a grand  boule- 
vard, theu  100  ft.  from  front  to  front.  To  con- 
tinue a new  route  at  the  width  of  Pont-street 
would  be  useless,  if  it  be  purposed  to  give  im- 
portance to  a new  structural  town  in  such  close 
proximity  to  Belgravia. 

i Leading  on  to  Eat  on-square,  to  Buckingham 
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Palace,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  New  Opera- 
house,  and  Hyde  Park  Corner,  it  would  give 
light  and  bestow  a value  on  districts  which, 
although  vicinal,  have  been  hitherto  little  fre- 
quented, and  but  little  known. 

As  the  object  is  obviously  to  open  out  an 
estate  for  building  requirements,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  a line  drawn  from  Pont-street,  in  a westerly 
direction,  can  meet  the  object  in  view,  without 
removing  the  old  mansion  and  its  adjuncts;  but 
if  the  issue  into  Sloane-street  were  by  Pavilion- 
place,  then  those  might  be  left  to  intervene  with 
Old  Hans-place. 

The  condition  of  Cadogan-place  garden,  the 
marginal  boundary  of  Belgravia  on  the  west,  has 
long  been  a reproach  to  the  ninety  aristocratic 
houses  forming  its  north,  east,  and  south  boun- 
dary, or  else  to  the  Cadogan  estate,  if  under  its 
control.  Some  eighty  years  back  it  was  planted 
and  ornamentally  laid  out  as  a public  garden ; 
now  it  is  a wilderness.  In  extent  it  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  largest  railed-in  areas  of  London; 
but  a central  portion,  which  was  for  many  years 
let  out  as  a nursery,  with  one  residential  villa 
and  offices,  is  at  present  let  out  in  three  tene- 
ments— an  artist’s  studio,  a literary  professor’s 
school,  and  a private  villa ! — if  the  property 
pertains  to  the  Cadogan  Estate,  this  is  certainly 
not  the  most  profitable  mode  of  farming  it. 
Despite  these  blots  and  blemishes  on  this  bushy 
margin  of  Belgravia,  the  opening  out  of  the 
Pavilion  Estate,  if  suitably  carried  out,  must 
contribute  largely  to  publio  requirements,  as 
well  ub  to  the  private  interests  of  the  proprietor. 

Quondam. 


THE  WATERLOO-ROAD  RAILWAY 
STATION. 

For  some  time  past  the  South-WeBtern 
Company’s  principal  terminal  station  in  Water- 
loo-road  has  been  undergoing  a very  extensive 
enlargement,  the  extensions  applying  both  to 
the  Richmond  and  Windsor  seotion  on  the  York- 
road,  or  north-west  side,  and  also  to  the  main 
line  portion  of  the  station  to  the  Bouth-east,  in 
the  direction  of  Lower  Marsh  and  the  New 
Cut.  Works  of  great  magnitude,  involving  a 
large  outlay  in  the  purchase  of  property,  are 
about  to  be  commenced  on  the  last-named  side 
of  the  station  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
station  area  for  the  main  line  traffic,  which,  when 
the  works  are  completed,  will  be  almost  double 
its  present  size.  The  owners  and  occupiers  of  a 
largo  number  of  houses  and  other  buildings 
immediately  adjoining  the  extreme  south-east 
entrance  to  the  station  have  for  some  time  been 
under  notice,  and  in  a few  weeks  their  several 
tenancies  will  expire,  when  the  buildings  will  be 
demolished,  and  the  site  upon  whioh  they  stand 
will  be  thrown  into  the  station  area.  Upon  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  space  so  added  new 
lines  will  be  laid  down,  with  the  construction  of 
a corresponding  number  of  new  platforms,  in 
addition  to  which  there  will  be  several  new 
sidings,  the  whole  of  this  added  station  aocom- 
modation  being  required  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  increase  of  traffic.  The  extension  also 
provides  for  a new  carriage  approaoh  to  the 
station  on  the  south  side  from  the  direction  of 
Westminster  Bridge-road.  The  space  thus 
added  to  the  station  will  be  covered  in  by  a 
light  ornamental  roof.  New  station  buildings 
are  likewise  in  course  of  erection  at  the  east 
boundary  of  the  existing  main  line  portion  of 
the  station.  Over  that  part  of  the  colonnade 
running  alongside  the  platform,  and  also  at  the 
south-east  angle,  new  ranges  of  offices,  carried 
up  two  stories  in  height  above  the  existing 
buildings,  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
company,  are  in  a forward  state.  The  exten- 
sions and  new  approach  to  the  Richmond  and 
Windsor  section  of  the  station,  in  York-road, 
have  been  completed  and  opened  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  This  portion  of  the  enlargement  has 
also  necessitated  a large  expenditure,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  houses  and  a considerable  area 
of  land  having  been  purchased  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  works.  The  new  approach  from 
York-road  is  by  an  inclined  plane,  and  has  two 
roadways,  the  one  giving  access  to  the  station, 
and  the  other  egress  from  it.  The  approaches 
in  York-road  are  inclosed  by  ornamental  non 
gates  and  railings. 


The  Westminster  Aquarium. — H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  has  consented  to  open 
the  Royal  Aquarium  and  Winter  Garden  at 
Westminster  on  Saturday,  January  8th. 


DOVER  AND  MODERN  TOWN  BUILDING. 

What  tales  could  Dover  cliffs,  even  before  the 
days  of  Hengist,  unfold,  eays  the  guide-book,  if 
the  Btones  of  them  could  but  cry  out ! What, 
indeed,  and  not  in  one  tone  only,  but  in  many, 
for  Dover  cliffs  have  witnessed  not  a few  changes 
sufficiently  momentous.  The  cliffs  truly  remain 
pretty  much  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago,  but  how  much  all  things  human  have  changed 
since  men  first  Baw  those  white  Dover  cliffs. 
Indeed,  might  they  not  tell  the  whole  history  of 
man,  and  a great  deal  more  ? Many  lessons, 
architecturesque  and  picturesque,  may,  we  think, 
be  gleaned  from  a contemplation  of  these  cliffs, 
and  what  they  bear  up,  and  some  hints  may 
suggest  themselves  as  to  how  best  to  “ improve  ” 
them,  or  at  least  part  of  them  ; for,  as  it  seems, 
man’s  ingenuity  and  desire  to  do  a something 
cannot  leave  them  quite  alone. 

Sea-side  towns  are  always  of  special  interest, 
for  we  may, — especially  when  there  are  cliffs 
with  rents  in  them, — read  in  them  their  history 
more  or  less  clearly.  Time  was  when  no  town 
or  vestige  of  human  habitation  existed  on  them, 
and  when  nature  had  Bupreme  sway,  the  sea 
and  cliffs  doing  battle  with  each  other  per- 
petually. This  was  a long  time  ago  indeed,  but 
it  still  goes  on  in  out-of-the  way  spots  where  the 
ground  bids  defiance  to  all  attempts  at  cultiva- 
tion or  improvement ; and  there  it  is  Been,  and 
there  alone,  what  nature  really  can  do.  It  is 
the  very  mightiest  of  all  sights ; and  the  eye  is 
never  tired  of  gazing  again  and  again  at  it. 
Some  little  time  and  patience,  may  be,  is  needed 
to  see  it  clearly,  but  once  seen  it  is  ^_never 
forgotten ; and  what  is  more,  never  to  be  mis- 
taken for  artificial  or  cultivated  work.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  either  culti- 
vating or  improving  the  perpendicular  wall  of  a 
sea-cliff ; all  that  can  be  done  is  to  shore  it  up, 
sometimes  in  ways  not  a little  awkward  and  in- 
artistic; but  in  the  time  we  are  now  referring  to, 
before  man  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  all 
was  the  work  of  nature  and  the  natural  forces. 
No  choosing  a “ point  of  sight”  from  whence  to 
get  glimpse  of  an  artistic  pioture  was  needed. 
This  was  the  first  phase  in  the  history  of  Dover, 
and  it  seems  [a  pity  that  so  potent  a genius  as 
Turner,  who  tried  his  hand  at  Dover  more  than 
once,  did  not  go  to  work,  and  with  or  without 
imaginative  power, — and  whioh  would  it  be  ? — 
limn  Dover  with  its  Bky,  sea,  and  cliffs,  as  they 
were  minus  the  human  additions.  Turner  has 
not  done  this, — it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
occurred  to  him  ; but  he  has  almost  of  necessity 
hidden  a good  deal  of  the  modern  formal  and 
utterly  inartistic  “ marine  parade  ” and  hotel 
architecture  by  masses  of  vapour  and  sea  mists. 
The  ever-restless  sea,  the  sky,  and  cliffs  are  as 
ever  the  same.  This  was  epoch  the  first  in  the 
history  of  Dover,  the  Continental  gate,  as  we  are 
told,  of  the  kingdom.  What  was  the  next  epoch 
in  its  history  ? 

The  next  phase  in  its  history,  looking  at  it 
artistically  and  architecturally,  and  pictorially, — 
and  this  will  be  found  to  be  a not  a little 
remarkable  phase  of  it, — was  in  that  time  when 
it  seemed  possible,  which  it  certainly  is  not  now, 
to  cover  large  or  small  plots  of  ground  with 
buildings  without  injury  to  the  pictorial  land- 
scape. Leaving  for  the  present  the  earlier  and 
savage  hut  - building,  always,  by  the  way, 
picturesque,  and  sometimes  more  than  that, 
what  can  possibly  be  more  pictorial,  and  how 
better  or  more  effectively  placed,  than  the  old 
Norman  Castle  on  the  summit  of  the  northern 
cliff  ! What  tales,  indeed,  as  the  guide-book 
says,  could  Dover  Cliffs  tell ! Very  many,  indeed, 
and  this  not  the  least : that  the  rude  untutored 
men  who  first  built  solidly  on  the  tops  of  Dover 
Cliffs  knew  well  how  to  do  their  work,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  built.  You  may  go  many  times 
round  and  about  this  Norman  castle,  and  it  will 
be  hard  to  say  how  it  could  be  in  anywise  im- 
proved, so  thoroughly  well  studied  has  the  ground 
been.  The  towers  one  and  all  rise  from  it  almost 
naturally,  as  trees  when  growing  wild  rise 
out  of  the  earth,  and  the  very  ground  itself  is 
made  to  regulate  the  rise  and  fall  and  sky  outline 
of  the  building,  or  rather  series  of  buildings. 
Turner  never  found  difficulty  with  this  fine  old 
castle  building ; that  always  appeared,  even 
through  the  “mist”  of  his  pictures, — adding  to 
the  interest  and  marvel  of  them  ! How  was  it 
that  the  rude  Norman  men  of  so  distant  and 
unenlightened  a past  should  do  instinctively 
what  would  seem  to  be  utterly  beyond  modern 
power  to  accomplish, — except  in  a picture  ? How 
much  there  is  yet  to  be  thought  about  and  done^ 


in  the  architectural  education  department  of 
things.  If  any  doubt  it,  let  them  go  to  Dover. 
It  is  not  “ music  ” only  that  is  there  wanting. 

We  could  dwell  for  a long  time  on  this  building 
of  a past,  almost  forgotten  age,  so  full  of  re- 
membrances of  all  kinds,  and  can  but  regret 
that  it  is  in  the  state  it  is.  Like  some 
others,  unfortunately,  as  the  Tower  of  London, 
it  is  full  to  the  brim  of  military  stores,  and 
what  is  really  nothing  else  but  lumber,  so 
that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  see  it.  A glimpse 
here  and  there  is  all.  Military  storehouses  are 
of  course,  in  places  like  Dover,  absolute  neces- 
sities, but  why  fill  such  a building  with  these 
“ stores,”  when  one  properly  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  of  plain  brickwork,  would  do  so  muoh 
better  ? Such  a building  should  certainly  be  left 
empty,  and  suffered  to  exist  as  a memorial  and 
remembrance  of  a past  age,  and  state  of  things 
utterly  out  of  date.  To  attempt  to  “utilise” 
this  Norman  castle  would  be  as  hopeless  as  to 
attempt  to  go  back  to  cross-bows  and 
battering-rams.  May  we  urge  upon  the  autho- 
rities to  clear  out  this  venerable  and  antique  ruin, 
and  put  the  stores  into  some  of  the  multitude  of 
barrack  buildings  round  and  about  it,  some  of 
them  apparently  quite  empty  P We  would  fain 
go  the  round  of  this  castle,  and  try  to  look  at  it 
as  it  once  was,  but  the  “ modernisiugs  ” in  it 
have  rendered  this  all  but  aD  impossibility. 
Some  parts  of  it  are  quite  new,  mere  contractors* 
work,  without  “ mason’s  mark,”  for  all  has  been 
levelled  and  smoothed  down  into  a dull  unifor. 
mity,  outside  as  well  as  inside  ; so  that  at  times 
it  looks  not  a little  like  a modern  castle  build- 
ing fancy,  like  Windsor  Castle.  All  romance 
goes  when  this  is  ever  in  sight,  and  the  very 
spirits  of  the  dead  Past  flee  away  oreaking  from 
the  bran  new  battlements  ! Totally  neglect  it, 
leave  ittorackand  ruin, and  the  weird  spirits  abide 
in  and  about  it ; but  invade  it  with  railway  mo- 
dernisings,  and  more  is  done  to  destroy  it  from 
foundation  to  tower  top  than  all  the  sieges  it  has 
ever  yet  gone  through.  More’s  the  pity  of  it ! 
Can  nothing  be  done  ? Then,  again,  there  is  the 
not-to-be-omitted  Castle  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
the  most  ancient  church  in  the  kingdom,  as  the 
guide-book  says ; but  no  one  could  well  think  it, 
for  it  looks  almost  new,  so  neat  and  cleanly  does 
it  show  itself,  contrasting  not  a little  Strangely 
with  the  really  antique-looking  “ Pharos  ” close 
to  it.  No  restoration  fortunately  has  here  been 
attempted,  it  is  a ruin  yet.  Doubtless  it  was  in 
its  day  a lighthouse  or  beacon  indicating  the 
position  of  the  castle  to  those  out  at  sea. 
Tradition  says  it  was,  once  on  a time,  some 
120  ft.  high,  with  flaming  beacon- fire  at  the 
summit, — a striking  object  at  sea,  and  fairly 
visible  from  its  very  size,  and,  it  is  certain, 
cheering  and  home-inspiriting  to  the  storm - 
tossed  mariner.  There  is  nothing  like  a light- 
house light  at  sea.  This  Pharos  is  instructive, 
and  not  a little  suggestive,  as  it  shows  how  the 
old  builders  were  up  to  their  work,  and  could 
contrive  simply  useful  structures  as  well  os 
castles  and  churches,  and  could  at  the  same  time 
compel  them  all  to  harmonise.  It  is  now,  says  the 
guide-book,  “put  to  the  ignoble  use  of  a coal- 
house,”  so  that  it  does  not  fare  better  than  the 
adjoining  castle.  Thus  may  we  get,  as  through 
a glass  darkly,  a glimpse  of  the  Dover  oliffs  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  times 
of  the  fierce  Normans.  We  may  even  people  such 
a place  with  its  old  inhabitants,  with  its  knightB, 
and  fair  ladies,  its  soldiers,  and  hangers-on  ; and 
some  curious  thoughts  arise  as  to  such  a state  of 
things  mundane.  What  was  the  genuine  Saxon, 
the  real  Englishman,  doing  all  this  time,  and  what 
had  he  to  do  with  this  Norman  castle  and  strong- 
hold ? And  the  still  more  ancient  Briton,  had 
he  disappeared  altogether,  or  was  he  to  be  seen 
every  now  and  then  as  a wild  outcast,  startling 
even  the  fierce  Norman  himself?  Nature,  sea, 
sky,  and  cliffs,  were  there  the  same,  whoever  wa3 
master. 

Thus  was,  in  its  day,  Dover  Castle,  and  right 
well  must  it  have  harmonised  with  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  built,  and  with  the  surrounding 
country.  The  old  Norman  town,  by  the  way,  as 
its  base  must  have  been  a quaint  place  to  go 
through ; and  some  vestiges  even  of  this  may 
yet  be  made  out  by  the  help  of  buildings  here 
and  there,  and  by  the  turns  and  directions  of 
the  narrower  streets,  and,  may  be,  even  in  the  odd 
names  of  some  of  them.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  spots 
where  the  force  of  modern  improvement  has  not 
completely  ploughed  up  everything,  that  this  is 
to  be  in  any  way  got  at.  It  is  fast  disappearing, 
but  is  surely  worth  a word  of  record  before  we 
come  to  the  new  and  quite  modern  town.  A 
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!l>od  part  of  this  new  town  is  of  to-day,  and 
I ill  going  on.  Before  we  quite  leave  the  older 
i wn  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  existence  of  the 
(bid  ohurches,”  though  they  do  not  look  old  ; for 
ihero  so  much  repairing  and  mendiDg  and 
lightening  up  of  the  old  stonework  is  done, 
!|I  sign  of  age  and  antiquity  well  nigh  dis- 
lupears.  There  is  St.  Martin’s  - le  - Grand, 
i here  the  “ time”  was  Btruok  on  a bell,  for  the 
ijiher  churches  to  go  by.  The  site  of  St.  Peter’s 
llhurch  is  now  covered  by  an  hotel.  The  really 
iiteresting  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  with 
g long  nave,  with  simple  Norman  columns 
lid  round  archways,  looks  almost  like  quite 
jaw  work,  so  thoroughly  has  it  been  cleaned 
iid  brushed  up.  It  is  a right  goodly  church 
iiis,  and  almost  as  impressive  as  a cathedral. 
leBtoration  ! Would  it  were  possible  to  “restore,” 
jl  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  this  identical 
iiuroh,  t.  c.,  to  make  it  look  again  as  it  was 
per  its  centuries  of  existence,  time  all  the 
jihile  adding  nought  but  colour?  How  solid 
I looks,  compared  with  the  new  work  so 
lose  at  hand.  The  old  Norman  men,  it  is 
luite  certain,  know  well  how  to  build.  We 
pme  to  the  new  town  at  last,  and  plenty  there 
I'  of  it.  The  good  people  of  Dover  must  have 
ome  up  to  our  mighty  London  for  the  idea  of  a 
nite  new,  and  quite  straight,  and  quite  uniform, 
Ibd  utterly  without  interest  of  any  kind,  sort  of 
ireet,  i.  e.,  rows  of  houses  and  a passage 
stween  them.  You  find  yourself  in  suburban 
ondon  again,  without  the  trouble  of  the  railway 
mrney.  One  can  only  wonder  at  the  modern 
lot  of  such  as  these  little  flimsy,  smart  pill- 
pxes  of  houses  pushing  the  old  town,  and  in 
(me  the  very  Castle  itself,  into  the  restless  sea  ! 


“ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL.”# 
i In  May,  1867, 1 had  the  honour  of  delivering 
ly  last  lecture  to  the  Architectural  Association, 
t the  end  of  eight  yearB  I feel  there  is  the  same 
eoessity  of  saying  very  nearly  the  same  things 
i I said  at  that  time.  In  fact,  the  situation  is 
at  very  little  changed.  As  I am  to  talk  of 
lings  in  general,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
lake  a division  of  the  subject  under  three  great 
eads : — (1.)  The  present  State  of  our  Art; 
J.)  The  State  of  the  Institute  of  Architects ; 
3.)  Our  Prospeots  of  future  Progress  in  Arohi- 
sctural  Education. 

I.  The  present  State  of  our  Art. — In  1867  I 
entured  to  state  the  last  development  of 
omestio  Gothic  architecture  as  follows  : — 
.fter  noticing  the’,  prevalence  of  notobings, 
faamfers,  and  straight-sided  arches,  I remarked 
hat  “the  last  invention  is  to  use  large  sash - 
'indows,  with  the  maximum  of  glass  and 
he  minimum  of  wood;  then  to  put  in  a flat 
jbone  lintel,  and  over  that  a pointed  arch, 
lied  in  with  brickwork.  Now  a window-opening 
emands  cutting  up,  if  the  scale  of  the  building 
s to  be  preserved,  and,  as  far  as  I am  ab'e  to 
udge,  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  the  general 
ffeot  of  our  modern  buildings  than  these  enor- 
nous  sheets  of  plate-glass  in  the  windows.” 
iince  the  above  observations  were  made  we 
ave  been  blest  with  what  is  called  the  “ Queen 
rnne  ” style.  The  receipt  for  this  invention  is 
imply  to  take  an  ordinary  red-brick  house,  and 
o put  as  many  gables,  dormers,  and  bow-win- 
ows  as  possible  ; in  fact,  to  cut  up  the  outlines: 
he  great  object  being’  to  get  the  picturesque  by 
,ny  and  every  means.  The  windows  should  belong 
,nd  narrow,  and  filled  with  lead  glazing,  or  with 
mall  frames  divided  by  straight  bars  painted 
rhite.  One  professor  of  the  style  (if  not  the 
nventor)  used  to  put  in  some  twelfth. century 
eature,  such  as  a very  severe  pointed  arch, 
ike  those  found  in  the  South  of  France.  This 
nay  have  been  done  for  conscience’  sake,  but 
t is  only  fair  to  observe  that  the  other  pro- 
essors,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  deserters  from 
he  Gothio  camp,  keep  very  clear  of  any  such 
socentricity.  The  ornamental  parts  consist  of  a few 
orolls  in  the  brickwork,  and  coarse  woodwork, 
>ccasionally  verging  on  the  Jacobean,  dull 
;reen  and  white  being  used  for  the  interior 
minting.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
mndry  advantages  connected  with  this  arrange- 
nent,  which  fully  account  for  so  many  good  men 
ihrowing  over  their  own  style  and  adopting  it. 
!n  the  firBt  place,  there  is  the  pioturesque  out- 
ine,  which,  by  the  way,  has  bnt  little  to  do  with 
ihe  real  “Queen  Anne”  style.  In  the  second  place, 
be  small  panes  of  glass  and  the  thick  bars 
inpply  in  some  part  the  use  of  tracery,  and  give 

* By  Mr.  W.  Burges.  Paper  read  before  the  Archi- 
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scale  to  the  building.  In  the  third  place,  it  saves  a 
very  great  deal  of  trouble, — the  mouldings,  such 
as  they  are,  are  those  in  common  use ; and  above 
all,  the  style,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  fashionable. 
It  has  been  said,  with  great  truth,  that  the  real 
restorer  of  Medimval  art  was  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
who  made  it  popular  by  means  of  his  writings. 
In  the  same  way,  Thackeray,  by  means  of  his 
writings,  has  made  Queen  Anne’s  style  popular  ; 
whether  it  will  continue  so  is  quite  another 
question.  The  Mediaeval  architecture  was  a 
perfect  system  ; it  had  its  own  development,  and 
was  surrounded  by  all  the  subsidiary  arts.  On 
the  contrary,  in  Queen  Anne’s  time  we  were  at 
the  very  dregs  of  the  Renaissance ; our  domeBtio 
architecture  was  imported  from  Holland,  and 
our  ecclesiastical  from  France.  There  is  a well- 
known  letter  of  no  less  a person  than  Sir  C. 
Wren,  in  which  he  describes  himself  being  at 
Paris  and  going  about  the  print-shops  to  pick  up 
grotesques  with  a view  to  the  ornamentation  of 
St.  Paul’s.  I have  carefully  looked  over  the 
plates  in  the  architectural  journals,  and  I find, 
as  far  as  regards  those  buildings  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  money  is  available,  very  good 
and  fair  architecture;  in  fact,  there  is  a decided 
improvement  upon  what  was  to  be  seen  eight 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that,  occasionally,  the  archi- 
tect appears  to  be  undtr  the  influence  of  what  is 
oalled  “ the  picturesque,”  and  we  find  designs 
for  houses  which  are  to  be  built  in  various  mate- 
rials, where  strict  logic  would  demand  that  a 
single  one  should  be  carried  through  the  build- 
ing ; and  even,  occasionally,  different  epochs 
mixed  together  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the 
edifice  being  built  at  various  dates ; still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  for  the  most  part  they  are 
artistically]  combined,  the  bad  designs  being  in 
a very  considerable  minority.  It  should  be 
observed  that  these  illustrations  demonstrate 
the  sort  of  work  that  is  going  on  all  about, 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  are  not 
merely  the  works  of  oar  most  eminent  archi- 
tects; for  since  the  invention  of  photolithography, 
a drawing  which  is  fairly  etched,  and  which  can 
be  copied  right  off,  has  a far  better  chance  of 
being  published  than  the  best  water-colour, 
which  entails  the  neoesBity,  and  consequently 
the  expense,  of  being  in  the  first  instance  trans- 
lated into  black  and  white.  Thus  much  for  build- 
ings where  some  little  money jis  available.  But 
what  is  to  be  done  where  less  money  is  available  ? 
I have  told  you  how  the  problem  was  endeavoured 
to  be  solved  eight  years  back,  and  I have  also 
told  you  how  certain  architects  solve  it  in  the 
present  day ; but  the  question  is,  are  we  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  solve  it  in  this  manner  ? It  is 
impossible  to  go  on  building  dwelling-houses  in 
the  “Queen  Anne"  style,  and  parsonages  and 
town-halls,  and  the  domestic  buildings  of  the 
better  class,  in  the  Gothic  style.  One  must 
swallow  up  the  other ; and  what  would  happen 
if  the  former  were  the  victor,  and  we  went  back 
for  our  domestic  art  to  that  period  ? At  present 
the  practitioners  of  it  are  well-learned  men,  for 
they  are  nearly  all  deserters  from  the  Gothic 
school.  But  fancy  ' a man  brought  up  in  the 
“ Queen  Anne  ” style  ! What  would  he  have  to 
fall  back  upon,  having  been  taught  no  art  but 
that  ? I,  for  one,  would  be  very  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  Gothic  school,  not  only  because  I 
have  been  brought  up  in  it,  but  because  I think 
it  has  more  capabilities  for  our  climate  than  any 
other.  If  all  the  Gothic  buildings  which  have  been 
erected  within  these  last  thirty  years  could  be  col- 
lected together  in  one  or  two  cities,  what  glorious 
cities  they  would  make  ! It  is  simply  because  they 
are  dispersed  in  a wilderness  of  modern  builders’ 
houses  that  they  get  lost  and  forgotten.  As  I 
have  before  remarked,  I have  no  fear  whatever 
as  regards  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as 
town-halls,  parsonageB,  hospitals,  and  anything 
upon  which  some  money  can  be  spent.  The 
question  to  be  resolved  regards  such  buildings  as 
those  where  the  money  available  allows  very  little 
more  to  be  done  than  in  the  ordinary  builder’s 
edifice.  It  is  evident  that  the  picturesque  out- 
line of  the  “ Queen  Anne”  school  is  available  to 
all  styles.  The  real  difference  is  between  the 
sashes  and  mullions.  If  we  use  the  latter,  we 
require,  in  the  first  place,  stone,  and  in  the 
second,  casements ; sashes  and  mullions  do  not 
go  very  well  together,  though  sometimes  used. 
If  narrow  windows  are  adopted,  it  is  surely 
better  to  be  content  with  tolerably-stout  bars 
dividing  the  panes  of  glass  than  to  use  one  large 
piece.  Besides,  it  does  not  always  follow  that 
the  panes  should  be  square  ; on  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  made  in  any  pattern.  The  next 
things  are  the  mouldings  and  details ; and  I 
would  here  suggest  whether  these  could  not  as 
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well  be  Gothic  as  those  of  commerce,  and  whether 
the  scrolls  (such  as  they  are)  might  not  be  left 
out  with  advantage  ? If  large  sheets  of  glass  be 
wanted,  why  not  let  them  be  confined  to  the 
bottom  of  the  window,  through  which  there  are 
things  to  be  seen,  and  not  employed  at  the  top, 
where  we  do  not  want  the  full  glare  of  the  light 
over  our  eyes  ? We  should,  morever,  never 
forget  the  difference  between  town  and  country 
buildings,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  A town 
building  should  have  a certain  amount  of  compo- 
sition in  its  fa9ade,  and,  as  a general  rule,  be 
built  of  Btone  or  brick,  with  wood  sparingly 
applied, — not  to  make  the  walls  of  stone  and  the 
gables  of  wood,  when  the  great  object  in  town 
houses  is  protection  from  fire.  We  have  also  still  to 
solve  the  problem  of  making  imperishable  facades 
to  our  town  houses,  with  materials  impervious  to 
smoke  and  atmosphere,  and  to  apply  our  granite, 
majolica,  and  mosaic  in  the  proper  manner. 
(Those  I see  are  generally  applied  in  a very  im- 
proper  manner.)  I hope  in  another  eight  years 
more  progress  may  have  been  made  both  in  this 
problem  and  in  that  of  applying  good  art  to  the 
ordinary  brick  house.  As  to  the  “ Queen  Anne” 
fashion,  like  other  fashions,  it  will  have  its  day. 
I do  not  call  it  “ Queen  Anne  ” art,  for,  unfortu- 
nately, I see  no  art  in  it  at  all. 

II.  The  Institute. — I now  come  to  my  second 
topic,  viz.,  that  of  the  Institute.  I can  well 
remember  in  my  younger  days  how  the  Institute 
was  considered  as  a sort  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
especially  in  the  possession  of  the  followers  of 
what  was  termed  “Classic”  architecture.  So 
much  was  this  the  case  that  it  was  seriously 
debated,  at  a meeting  of  the  Medievalists, 
whether  they  should  form  a new  society  or  join 
the  old  one  ; but  inasmuch  as  the  old  society  was 
well  established,  and  had  charter,  funds,  and  an 
organisation,  it  was  finally  determined,  and  I 
think  very  wisely,  to  join  it.  I can  only  say 
that  we  were  exceedingly  well  received,  and  in 
due  time  had  our  fair  share  of  the  government, 
i.e.,  we  were  put  on  the  Council  and  committees. 
Between  that  time  and  the  present  many  good 
results  have  followed.  Thus  there  has  been  a 
scale  of  fees,  which,  unfortunately,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  It  simply  proclaims  that 
the  ordinary  Beale  is  five  per  cent.,  but  there 
is  nothing,  I conceive,  to  prevent  the  architect 
making  his  own  bargain  with  the  olient  for 
more  or  less  before  the  work  begins  (I  have 
heard  the  Institute  called  a “ trade-union,” 
because  it  insists  on  five  per  cent.,  but  it  does 
not).  I presume  the  five  per  cent,  applies  in  case 
nothing  is  said  before  hand  either  on  the  archi- 
tect’s or  client’s  part.  Some  years  ago,’  before 
the  division  of  labour  began  to  obtain  in  the 
profession,  an  architect  was  supposed  to  be 
everything  and  do  everything  ; thus  one  day  ho 
might  do  a warehouse,  where  the  same  bay  was 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  next  day  he 
might  have  to  design  a church.  The  good  pay 
of  the  warehouse  was  supposed  to  reimburse 
him  for  the  bad  pay  of  the  church.  Now  that 
we  have  one  class  of  men  who  design  warehouses, 
and  another  who  do  churches,  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  rule  should  not  apply  to  both.  Anothir 
production  of  the  Institute  is  the  “Agreement.” 
This,  among  architects  and  their  lawyers,  is 
generally  considered  as  a little  too  favourable 
to  the  builders,  but  I believe  it  works 
very  fairly,  and,  above  all,  contains  the 
clause  about  written  extras.  The  library  has 
been  considerably  enlarged,  but  would  well 
bear  further  extension.  There]is  also  the  Archi- 
tectural Examination,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  very  useful  were  it  a question  of  granting 
a diploma,  but  as  it  leads  to  nothing  it  is  not 
particularly  useful,  except  to  enable  gentle- 
men to  test  the  amount  of  knowledge  they  may 
have  acquired  in  a certain  time.  Of  late,  I 
understand  sundry  propositions,  more  or  less 
unofficial,  have  been  made  to  induce  the  Asso- 
ciation to  join  the  Institute.  I confess,  for  my 
part,  I hardly  see  the  expediency  of  it.  With  or 
without  determining  whether  the  Institute  is,  as 
some  of  its  members  affirm,  a non-edncational 
body,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Asso- 
ciation iB  most  decidedly  an  educational  body. 
No  pupil  can  expect  to  get  on  in  his  profession 
who  does  not  work  beyond  his  office  duties,  and 
the  Association  is  exactly  the  institution  which 
helps  him  to  do  so.  Hitherto,  you  have  been 
quite  equal  to  the  management  of  your  own 
affairs,  and  I should  venture  to  recommend  you 
to  continue  in  the  same  path.  I decidedly  think 
that,  like  the  Legislature,  the  profession  should 
have  its  two  houses,  where  the  lower  should  be 
a preparation  for  the  upper.  But  if  it  be  not 
desirable  for  the  Association  to  join  the  Institute, 
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on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  bat  little  doabt 
of  the  usefulness  of  beiDg  affiliated  to  it.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  this  coarse.  By 
negotiating,  yoar  members  ooald  have  access 
to  the  library  daring  the  evenings.  Now, 
the  Institute  Library  is  a very  good  one 
indeed,  and  contains  many  books  which  could 
only  come  within  the  students’  reach  at  the 
British  Museum  or  at  South  Kensington ; the 
former  is  shut  up  after  dark, — the  only  time  the 
majority  of  the  Association  could  use  it,— and 
the  latter  is  at  a somewhat  inconvenient  distance, 
besides,  it  is  also  a loan  library,  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  particular  book  you  may 
want  is  on  its  travels  amoDg  the  art- schools  of 
the  provinoes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  books  of 
the  Institute  are  always  there,  and  are  never 
taken  away.  As  regards  a loan  library,  you  have 
a very  fair  one  of  your  own,  which  will  doubtless 
augment  every  day.  Another  advantage  the 
Institute  offers  is  the  Soane  Medallion,  also  the 
Pugin  Studentship.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
overrate  the  value  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
travelling  studentship  of  the  Academy.  All 
architects  Bhould  travel,  but  more  especially  the 
art- architect;  to  him  it  is  absolutely  neosssary 
to  see  how  various  art  problems  have  been 
resolved  in  different  ages  by  different  men. 
Fortune  has  perhaps  not  been  kind  to  him  ; 
he  may  have,  in  a pecuniary  sense,  no 
father.  The  Institute  and  the  Academy  place 
these  advantages  within  his  reach,  if  he  has  the 
talent  and  can  work.  Were  the  Association 
affiliated  to  the  Institute,  its  council  or  a com. 
mittee  might  ask  offioial  questions  and  receive 
official  answers  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
ditions of  these  prizes,  and  thus  the  very  un- 
lucky and  painful  discussion  which  took  place 
on  the  subject  of  laBt  year’s  silver  medal  would 
be  avoided.  My  own  opinion  upon  the  matter 
is  that  the  instructions  were  dear,  and  were 
fairly  worked  out  by  Mr.  A.  Hill.  Still, 
some  students  had  doubts,  and  if,  instead  of 
writing  themselves  to  the  Institute  they  could 
have  got  the  Association  to  write,  I fancy  all 
would  have  gone  well.  I do  not  speak  of  sundry 
presents  of  books  which  are  occasionally  offered 
as  prizes,  nor  of  the  various  medals,  for  a more 
useless  thing  than  a medal  it  is  impossible  to  con. 
oeive,  from  the  great  gold  medal  of  the  Institute 
downwards.  As  a general  rule,  you  cannot  wear  it 
(the  medallists  of  the  Institute  do)  ; you  cannot 
in  honour  sell  it,  and  if  you  could,  it  would  notr 
fetch  much,  except  it  was  of  gold  ; and  nobody 
would  for  a moment  think  of  retaining  it  as  a 
work  of  art,  for  our  modern  medals,  as  well  as 
our  coins,  are  very  far  from  having  a olaim 
to  that  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
affiliation  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  of  the 
oountry  societies,  would,  doubtless,  strengthen 
the  Institute,  and  it  should  be  considered  the 
right  thing  fcr  a man,  after  being  a certain 
number  of  years  in  the  Association,  to  go  to  the 
Institute  and  form  new  blood  in  the  upper  house. 
There  he  will  have  every  chance  of  being  put 
upon  the  Council,  and  if  he  has  good  fortune 
and  polite  address,  and  treads  on  nobody’s  toes, 
he  may  become  vice-president,  and  even  obtain 
the  highest  honour  in  the  profession,  i.  e.  that  of 
president.  I wish  I could  promise  him  the 
Academy ; but  there  the  chances  are  against 
him.  There  are  too  many  and  too  few  architects 
in  that  body,  and  there  is  no  reoeipt  for  obtaining 
the  honour.  If  the  Academy  chose  from  two  or 
more  gentlemen  selected  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  Institute,  an  Associateship  might  possibly  be 
held  forth  as  attainable  by  talent  and  so  forth  ; 
but  as  the  painters  are  in  a very  large  majority, 
and  naturally  are  not  very  well  up  in  the  merits 
of  the  members  of  another  profession,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  any  receipt  as  to  attaining  the  dis- 
tinction. My  own  view,  therefore,  would  be  to 
strengthen  the  Institute  in  every  manner.  If 
possible,  I would  have  all  the  other  architec- 
tural societies  and  exhibitions  collected  under 
the  same  roof.  Thus  I would  have  the  Archi- 
tectural Museum  ; also  a more  or  less  permanent 
exhibition  of  working  architectural  drawings 
(the  pretty  perspectives  going  as  usual  to  Bur- 
lington House)  ; also  an  exhibition  of  ordinary 
building  materials,  another  of  models,  and  a 
third  of  new  inventions ; in  fact,  there  should 
always  be  some  exhibition, — free  if  possible, — 
on  hand.  The  lower  parts  of  the  building  should 
be  converted  into  shops  for  trades  connected 
with  the  profession,  i.e.,  for  the  sale  of  books, 
bronzes,  goldsmiths’  work,  &o. ; and  I would  even 
have  the  Arts  Club,— the  real  Junior  Athenasum, 
— in  an  adjoining  house.  This  is,  I am  afraid, 
but  a dream,  and  yet  one  not  altogether  impos- 
sible to  realise.  But  there  are  other  things 


which  the  Institute  is  perfectly  able  to  do  with- 
out  incurring  any  such  expense  as  the  foregoing 
scheme  demands.  Such  would  be  a standing 
judicial  committee,  which  might  be  paid  by  the 
litigants,  and  which  would,  in  most  cases,  avoid 
law-suits.  We  also  want  many  points  of  profes- 
sional etiquette  firmly  established  and  put  into 
print,  such  as  the  rule  of  oalling  upon  another 
architect  who  has  been  employed  previously  by 
the  same  client,  and  ascertaining  that  he  has 
closed  his  relations  with  the  said  client ; also, 
whether  it  is  “ professional  ” to  ask  for  work  ; 
and  other  points  of  the  sort,  which  are  generally 
understood,  and  not  written. 

III.  Prospect  of  Future  Progress.—  My  third 
point  is  the  prospect  of  future  progress.  Now 
this  progress  refers  both  to  the  client  and  to  the 
architect.  As  regards  the  client,  why  is  it  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  Frenoh  or  Italian  client  is 
a better  judge  of  art  than  an  English  client  F It 
is  not  because  the  latter  is  not  so  well  learned 
in  general  matters  as  the  former ; on  the  con- 
trary, muoh  more  care  has,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  been  taken  with  him.  It  is  Bimply  because 
the  foreigner,  being  in  the  habit  of  seeing  beau- 
tiful  things  around  him  in  the  streets,  museums, 
and  churches,  has  a better  chance  of  educating 
his  eye  than  the  Englishman,  who  sees  few  works 
of  art  in  his  daily  walks.  All  honour,  therefore, 
to  the  late  Mr.  Slade,  whose  object,  in  founding 
the  professorships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was 
to  get  hold  of  the  client  in  his  youth,  when,  if 
ever,  he  is  likely  to  receive  impressions.  These 
professorships  are  but  as  a brick  out  of  a house ; 
to  effect  his  purpose  there  are  wanted  at  each 
university  not  one  professor,  but  twenty.  A man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  degree  in  the 
arts  as  he  does  in  law  or  medicine.  As  it  is,  the 
client  hears  a few  eloquent  discourses  from  the 
learned  professor,  and  probably  enters  into  public 
life  with  reminiscenoes  of  Turner  and  sundry 
ancient  and  modern  painters  as  his  only  art- 
knowledge.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  tried  to  teaoh  the 
other  arts,  but  how  could  he  do  it  in  a few  lec- 
tures ? Oar  client  begiDB  public  life,  and  while 
in  London  lives  in  a house  in  one  of  the  great 
roads  in  South  Kensington,  and  which  is  exactly 
like  his  neighbour’s.  Perhaps  he  buys  a few 
modern  piotures  to  hang  round  the  walls,  or  per- 
haps he  tries  to  buy  old  ones  and  gets  taken  in. 
His  country-house  is  an  old  or  new  Elizabethan 
edifice  at  the  best,  with  very  white  plaster 
ceilings,  and  very  black  oak  panelling ; the 
only  colouring  he  has  the  chance  of  seeing  is 
when  he  goes  occasionally  to  the  theatre.  The 
churoh  he  attends  is  equally  without  colour, 
except  some  scaring  etained-glass  windows,  which 
had  better  be  broken  up.  At  the  same  time  he 
probably  reads  the  standard  books  on  art,  but 
they  only  give  him  some  crude  information  which 
soon  evaporates,  because  he  sees  nothing  around 
him  to  keep  it  up.  The  best  thing  for  him  is  to 
go  in  for  archmology;  but  even  in  that  branch 
there  is  a lamentable  deficiency  in  all  classes  of 
life.  A short  time  ago  there  was  a wonderful 
paragraph  which  went  the  round  of  all  the 
papers,  including  the  architectural  ones,  about 
a sword  found  in  digging  the  foundations 
of  the  New  Opera-house.  According  to  the 
gentleman  who  snpplied  the  first  information, 
the  handle  was  of  gold,  and  the  date  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  blade  was 
of  “ the  true  Spanish  temper.”  How  the  writer 
found  out  this  latter  peculiarity  he  did  not 
stop  to  inform  us,  but  we  were  told  that  the 
original  was  in  the  office  of  the  architeot,  Mr. 
Fowler.  Now  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  newspaper 
offices  are  within  ten  minutes’  walk  of  Mr. 
Fowler’s  office,  but  none  took  the  trouble  to  look 
for  themselves,  although  the  golden  handle  of  a 
fourteenth-century  sword  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
moBt  wonderful  and  curious  thing.  When  we 
oonsider  the  comparative  rarity  of  gold  at  that 
time,  and  how  accustomed  our  ancestors  were  to 
make  precious  materials  still  more  precious  by 
means  of  workmanship,  we  might  expect  to  see 
something  like  King  Arthur’s  sword,  as  described 
by  Tennyson,  or  the  wonderful  sword  in  the 
Treasury  at  Cologne  Cathedral.  It  turned  out, 
however,  to  be  a lansquenet’s  weapon,  such  as 
must  have  been  manufactured  by  hundreds,  and 
such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  any  number  in  the 
prints  of  Albert  Durer,  Hans  Burgmaier,  and 
other  artists  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  I mention  this  one  fact  to  show  that 
archasological  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  one 
class  alone.  I now  come  to  the  art  architect.  I 
have  already  stated  that  he  cannot  expect  to 
learn  his  art  simply  during  his  articles  of 
pupilage ; it  is  absolutely  neoessary  that  he 
should  educate  himself  and  travel.  As  to  hib 


education,  it  is  never  finished.  I do  not  speak 
simply  of  his  art-education,  suoh  as  learning  the 
figure,  but  his  book-education.  If  he  wants  to 
obtain  judgment  and  taste,  the  figure  and  read- 
ing  are  almost  the  only  means  to  that  end.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  will  give  brains  to  a 
man  who  has  none,  but  they  will  enable  the 
grain  of  mustard-seed  to  become  a tree.  The 
reading  Bhould  consist  of  the  greatest  and  best 
historical  and  imaginative  authors,  and  every 
piece  of  knowledge  should  be  acquired  with  re. 
gard  to  its  bearing  on  his  art.  Another  plea  for 
reading  is  that  he  muBt  be  able  to  oonverse  with 
his  client,  who  is  almost  always  up  in  this  part 
of  his  education,  and  also  in  hiB  travels.  With 
regard  to  the  students’  travelling,  I should  re- 
commend  staying  long  in  one  place,  and  master, 
ing  thoroughly  one  or  two  things  ; anybody  with 
money  can  rush  from  town  to  town.  Before 
going  to  work  it  is  always  advisable  to  give  some 
considerable  time  in  contemplating  the  objeot  to 
be  studied, — to  ask  one’s  self  why  was  this  done, 
and  wherefore  was  that  left  undone.  Sketching 
is  of  course  useful,  but  the  art-architect  must  learn 
his  profession  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  take 
his  time  about  what  he  does.  Now  with  eveiy 
respeot  to  my  friend  Mr.  Sharpe,  for  whom,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  I have  the  very  greatest  re. 
gard,  I do  not  see  how  the  last  two  journeys, — I 
was  about  to  call  them  scrambles, — could  have 
benefited  those  who  joined  them.  I read  that 
there  was  an  introductory  lecture,  very  good  in- 
deed  (like  all  Mr.  Sharpe’s  lectures),  and  then 
every  one  was  told  off  to  measure  a certain 
portion  of  a ohurch  or  cathedral ; whereas, 
to  have  done  justioe  to  the  leoture,  what  was 
wanted  was  to  have  spent  the  day  looking  care, 
fully  round  the  buildings,  making  notes  and 
observations  on  the  previous  lecture.  If  the 
student  can  possiby  afford  it,  he  Bhould  by  all 
means  go  to  Athens,  and  see  Greek  art  in  situ. 
for  a knowledge  of  Greek  art  will  be  his  sheet- 
anchor  during  his  artistic  life.  He  will  be  saved 
many  an  error  in  composition  if  he  only  aakt 
himself,  “ What  would  a Greek  have  said  tc 
this?”  I have  one  word  to  say  about  drawing 
Doubtless  it  is  a good  thing  to  draw  well,  but  dc 
not  imagine  for  an  instant  that  fine  drawing  wil 
ever  supply  the  want  of  thought.  Drawing 
after  all,  is  only  a sort  of  writing  ; and  in  a lettei 
it  is  not  a question  of  how  you  write,  but  whal 
you  write.  If  you  draw  without  thinking  yot 
will  be  obliged  to  rub  out,  and,  somehow  or  other 
a thing  that  has  been  much  acquainted  with  the 
india-rubber  seldom  looks  as  well  as  one  that  has 
been  put  in  at  onoe  after  having  been  carefully 
considered.  As  far  aB  I can  judge,  I venture  tc 
think  that  we  are  really  progressing  in  art 
Thanks  again  to  Mr.  Slade,  a good  figure- class  is 
established  in  London,  and  it  is  your  own  fault 
if  you  do  not  make  good  use  of  it.  It  if 
to  be  hoped  that  under  Mr.  Poynter’s  manage, 
ment,  the  Dyce  outlines,  and  the  system  whiol 
employed  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  ooursc 
of  study,  will  be  abolished,  for  no  book  evei 
deterred  so  many  people  from  learning  to  drav 
as  this  one.  South  Kensington  is  also  making 
itself  felt,  for  designers  for  the  various  trades 
suoh  as  carvers,  &c.,  can  aotually  be  got  wh( 
can  draw  ornament  very  fairly.  I do  not  believ< 
that  an  average  Englishman  is  more  deficienl 
in  capaoity  than  the  average  native  of  othei 
countries  of  Europe  ; the  latter,  as  I said  before 
has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  having  beauti 
ful  things  around  him  ; the  obvious  thing  for  ui 
to  do  is  to  create  beautiful  things.  You  all  hav< 
the  power  to  do  this, — not  to  a large  extent,  foi 
that  requires  money ; but  if  you  cannot  have 
many  objects,  you  can  have  one  or  two  or  three 
which  you  can  create  yourselves.  Thus  you  cai 
paint  the  walls  of  your  studios,  or  illustrate  youi 
Tennyson.  It  all  depends  on  yourselves,  and  th< 
better  you  do  these  same  things  for  yourselves 
the  better  you  are  likely  to  work  for  you' 
olients.* 


The  Hastings  Town-hall  Site.  — Thi 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  News,  which  report 
a long  debate  in  the  Town  Council  on  the  meriti 
of  the  rival  sites  for  the  proposed  new  Town 
hall,  says:— “The  Battle  of  the  Sites  is  onb 
just  begun  in  the  Council.  The  Town-hal 
question  is  put  off  for  a month ; and,  afte: 
another  engagement,  will  probably  be  put  of 
again.  Meantime,  some  notice  should  be  takei 
of  the  builders  who  have  tendered  for  the  hal 
on  the  Station-road  Bite.” 


* A discussion  followed,  report -of  which  we  will  giv 
in  our  next. 
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PABIS  HOUSES* 

r it  be  true  that  the  flat  system  of  residence 
i political,  moral,  and  domestic  drawbacks  of  a 
xked  character  whioh  the  French  themselves 
re  long  pointed  oat,  it  is  right  that  these  should 
known  and  discussed  in  order  that  London 
ihiteots  may  be  enabled  to  avert  or  at  least 
dify  similar  disadvantages  in  the  different  pro- 
ts  for  honses-in -flats,  to  which  the  English 
tropolis  is  gradually  getting  familiarised, 
i Viollet-le-Duo  argues,  with  his  habitual 
36,  that  the  sentiment  amongst  men  of 
eonal  responsibility  and  individual  distinction, 
loh  has  diminished  in  France  since  the  six- 
nth  century,  has  been  preserved  to  a great 
ent  in  England.  This,  he  says,  is  due  to 
I fact  that  families  in  this  country  are  not 
Mlowed  up  in  a huge  dep6t  of  a building  as  in 
ris,—  that  although  the  exteriors  of  London 
tses  present  a uniformity  of  ugliness,  the 
sriora  are  singularly  varied,  and  reflect  the 
erse  characters  of  their  oocupants.  He  says, 
i walls  of  a man’s  own  house,  within  which 
ohildren  grow  up,  have  ears  and  eyes,  and  a 
igne,  and  the  owner  would  be  ashamed  to  do 
ihin  them  much  that  perhaps  might  be 
arated  in  a lodging,  which  he  could  quit  in 
imonths.  Nevertheless,  the  modern  tendency 
ignore  the  individual  and  level  distinction  in 
iety  is  perhaps  more  conspicuous  in  aristocratic 
gland  than  in  democratic  France.  The  only 
ierenoe  here  between  the  nobleman  and  the 
pnan,  who  descend  by  the  same  omnibus  at 
» same  hotel,  is  that  the  former  is  No.  20  and 
i latter  No.  200,— in  the  hall-porter’s  memory 
l the  visitors’  books.  Amongst  middle-class 
hilies  in  France,  the  formality  of  precedence 
>ften  maintained  with  tiresome  precision.  It 
iuite  an  erroneous  impression  whioh  is  current 
in  amongst  travelled  Englishmen,  regardin'* 
mixed  and  heterogeneous  oharaoter  of  the 
abitants  of  a Paris  house.  It  is  popularly 
•posed  that  in  Paris  a marquis  inhabits  the 
t floor,  a count  or  visoount  the  seoond,  a plain 
nsieur  (decorated  of  coarse  with  a red  rosette) 
i third ; while  tradesmen  and  their  families, 
thelors  of  all  grades,  and  even  simple  working 
u and  women  divide  between  them  the  upper 
<rs  of  a house-in-flats.  It  is  argued  that  English 
>ple  would  never  oonsent  to  such  a system, 
ither,  with  all  their  democratic  foibles,  do  the 
risians.  As  a rule,  Paris  houses  are  inhabited 
families  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  position  in 
liety,  or,  at  least,  they  are  so  arranged  by 
ana  of  separate  staircases  that  the  meaner 
lants  do  not  encounter  their  happier  co-inhabi- 
its  except  in  the  open  courtyard,  or  at  the 
riage-entrance.  But  that  a number  of  families 
ing  under  the  same  roof,  though  in  self-con- 
aed  residences,  renders  evil  communication 
nparatively  easy,  even  if  it  do  not  induce  to 
is  indisputable.  No  better  or  truer  descrip- 
n of  “life”  in  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the 
3ond  Empire  can  be  found  than  in  M.  Sardou’s 
y of  the  “Maison  Neuve.”  Unlike,  how- 
>r,  the  characters  in  that  celebrated  comedy, 
ailies  occupying  the  same  house  generally 
itrive  with  Frenoh  tact  to  bow,  but  not  to 
3w  each  other.  With  the  servants  the  case 
different;  and  the  acknowledged  immorality 
ongst  the  Parisian  servants  is  certainly  en- 
iraged  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
ged.  Indeed,  considering  the  high-flown 
itiments  whioh  are  promulgated  in  France 
>ut  the  equal  rights  of  flesh  and  blood,  the 
nestic  servants  of  Paris  put  up  tamely  with 
oh  against  which  their  English  brethren  would 
olt.  M.  Jules  Simon,  writing  years  ago,  said  : 
1.11  the  servants  of  a house,  femmes-de- 
imbre,  nursemaids,  female  cooks,  valets,  and 

,chmen  inhabit  under  the  roofs In 

th,  this  story  is  inhuman But  is  it 

y inhuman  ? Who  overlooks  these  limboes, 
ocessible  by  their  elevation,  their  temperature, 
ir  dirtiness  ? . . . . Therein  is  permanently 
ablished  the  sohool  of  theft  and  lust.  God 
iserve  every  young  girl  from  serving  in  a 
tuous  house  which  can  lodge  her  only  there  ! ” 
ice  these  words  were  written,  some  improve- 
nts  have  been  made  in  servants’  rooms,  and 
i sanitary  arrangements  throughout  a house 
re  been  improved,  but  the  moral  taint  still 
vades,  and  must  continue  to  pervade  the 
)er  story  of  the  Parisian  mansarde. 

Che  concierge  or  porter  is  also  a sinister 
ture  of  the  Parisian  system  of  residence; 

. it  is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  use  whioh 
too  frequently  made  of  him.  Successive 


* See  pp.  1100,  1131,  ante. 


governments  have  enrolled  the  worst  of  these 
functionaries  in  the  ranks  of  the  secret  police ; 
but  the  fees  they  receive  to  lie  or  be  silent  oome 
quite  as  often  from  the  tenants  as  from  outsiders. 
The  Parisian  porter  is  the  recipient  of  all  the 
letters  delivered  by  the  postman.  He  is  the 
servant  of  the  landlord,  not  of  the  tenants,  and 
he  generally  collects  the  rent  of  each  residence. 
His  position  makes  him  an  idler,  at  least  in  the 
best  houses ; although  in  the  business  localities 
he  is  often  a petty  tradesman,  and  mends  boots 
or  clothes.  He  must  be  married,  for  there  must 
be  always  some  one  in  the  lodge,  and  the  wife 
answers  whether  the  tenants  be  out  or  at  home, 
while  her  husband  is  dusting  the  stairs,  cleaning 
the  courtyard,  or  delivering  letters  and  parcels 
on  the  different  floors.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  why,  in  a house-  in-  flats,  a concierge  properly 
trained  and  treated,  should  not  be  as  useful  and 
respectful  to  the  different  residents  as  a porter 
is  to  the  members  of  a London  club.  But  that 
it  is  not  so  in  Paris,  and  that  the  concierge  is  a 
social  evil  and  a domestic  nuisance  of  increasing 
magnitude,  no  inhabitant  of  the  Frenoh  capital, 
of  any  shade  of  politics,  will  deny. 

Whether  the  economical  habits  of  the  French 
middle  classes  are  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  majority  have  been  lodged  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  is,  how- 
ever, authority  for  the  assertion  that  habitual 
sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  Malthus,  whioh  dis- 
tinguishes the  Frenoh  people,  is  now  so  far  tra- 
ditional as  to  have  deprived,  at  the  present  day, 
many  women  of  the  power  to  bring  forth  ohildren; 
but  that  this  is  the  result  of  dwelling  in  flats  is 
hardly  probable,  seeing  that  the  owners  of 
private  houses  have  not  been  more  prolifio  than 
those  who  have  only  ocoupied  a part  of  one.  It 
is  easier  to  understand  that  the  small  space 
devoted  in  a Parisian  residence  to  the  kitchen 
has  led  to  the  retail  purohase  of  domestic  pro- 
visions ; whereas  the  Londoner  buys  them,  com- 
paratively speaking,  wholesale.  The  domestic 
offices  of  a Parisian  flat  are  as  necessarily  con. 
fiued  as  those  of  a London  house  are  extrava- 
gantly extensive.  The  pecuniary  waste  of  the 
latter  is  enormous,  compared  with  that  of  the 
former.  In  a London  house  of  any  importance 
there  are  often  two  kitchens,  a soullery,  two 
pantrieB,  and  a larder,  besides  a number  of 
smaller  offices  and  cellars;  but  a Parisian  flat 
seldom  embraces  more  than  a small  kitchen, 
which  is  used  for  washing  as  well  as  oooking, 
with  perhaps  a small  pantry  or  store-room ; 
while  in  the  basement  there  are  two  cellars,  and 
in  the  roof  two  bedrooms  for  the  use  of  the 
tenants’  servants,  whioh  are  let  with  each  resi- 
dence. The  Parisian  generally  has  a compara- 
tively large  store  of  native  wine  in  one  cellar  and 
wood  and  coal  in  the  other ; but  his  daily  food  is 
purchased  by  his  cook  from  hand  to  mouth. 
She  often  makes  two  desoents  a day  to  buy 
what  is  necessary  for  eaoh  meal.  From  time 
immemorial  the  Parisian  appears  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  two  meals  a day,  which  simplifies 
the  service  of  a household, — a breakfast  of  coffee 
and  bread  and  butter  not  being  considered  a 
meal,  as  it  is  brought  into  the  bed-room  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  for  Paris  is  essentially 
an  early  riser.  The  origin  of  what  in  courtly 
English  phrase  is  called  the  “levee”  is  still  uncon- 
sciously practised  even  among  the  middle-class 
Parisians.  Once  people  pressed  in  the  ante- 
chambers of  Versailles  and  Whitehall  when  Louis 
the  Great  and  Charlea  II.  were  having  their  corns 
cut  or  their  wigs  arranged;  and  just  after  the  sove- 
reign was  out  of  his  bed  was  deemed  a conve- 
nient moment  to  ask  a favour  or  communicate 
bad  news.  The  habit  of  receiving,  as  they  lay 
in  bed,  visitors  of  both  sexes  was  practised  by 
French  ladies  even  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  a Parisian  lady  of  the 
highest  propriety  will  reoeive  a visit  from  a 
gentleman  in  her  own  or  her  husband’s  bed- 
room. Such  rooms,  being  more  used,  are  con- 
sequently better  furnished  than  in  England,  and 
the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  English  middle 
classes  are  by  no  means  arranged  with  the  same 
comforts, — not  to  speak  of  luxuries, — as  those 
of  Parisians  in  the  same  state  of  life.  For  the 
latter  may  argue  that  to  use  a room  only  at 
night  is  opposed  to  the  economical  principle 
which  dictated  the  flat  system  of  residence. 

It  is  quite  as  amusing  to  read  the  complaints 
made  by  Englishmen  against  the  Parisian  mode  of 
habitation,  as  to  hear  the  stories  told  by  Frenoh- 
men  of  London  houses.  Dr.  Johnson,  writing 
on  October  16,  1775,  said,  “ The  French  have  a 
clear  air  and  a fruitful  soil,  but  their  mode  of 
common  life  is  gross  and  incommodious  and  dis- 
gusting.” More  than  sixty  years  before,  Addison, 


in  a letter  to  the  Guardian  written  from  France, 
had  said,  “ The  people  are  the  happiest  in  the 
world,  and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their 
climate  and  natural  constitution  suoh  a per- 
petual gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  temper 
as  oven  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on 
those  of  other  nations.”  Now  the  ordinary 
Englishman  is  born  a grumbler,  and  to  govern 
him  well  he  must  be  encouraged  to  grumble.  If 
the  Londoner  were  ever  compelled  to  adopt  the 
Parisian  system  of  living  he  would  have  to 
eschew  for  good  many  of  the  fancied  privi- 
leges he  possesses, — more  particularly  the  rooted 
fallacy  that  his  house  is  his  castle,  — and  bo 
become  a more  agreeable  neighbour  than  he 
is  often  said  to  be  at  present.  As  population 
increases,  and  metropolitan  land  rises  in  value, 
the  suburban  semi-detached  boxeB  and  strings  of 
terraces  whioh  are  inhabited  by  families,  who,  if 
they  lived  in  London,  would  be  obliged  to  oocupy 
lodgings,  will  perhaps  be  swept  away  to  make 
room  for  larger  and  more  remunerative  houses. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  premature  to  consider 
whether  there  be  anything  in  the  national 
temperament  which  leads  Englishmen  to  prefer 
living  in  a vertical  slice  out  of  a row  of  small 
houses  rather  than  in  a horizontal  slice  out  of 
one  large  house.*  There  is  a great  deal  to  be 
said  against  the  system  of  inclosing  several 
families  within  the  same  walls  and  under  the 
same  roof, — a great  deal  to  be  said  against  the 
dangers  of  a public  staircase.  As  a contri- 
butor  to  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  has  urged,  it  is,  of  course,  most  desir- 
able that  “ only  one  family  should  be  lodged  in 
eaoh  house.”  Nay  more,  to  cap  the  Reviewer, 
every  rood  of  land  is  said  once  to  have  main- 
tained its  man.  But,  putting  aside  sentimental 
reflections,  it  is  just  as  well  to  be  reminded  that 
a large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
proper  are  lodgers.  All  these  lodgers — groups  of 
people  and  families — now  live  in  houses  each  ex- 
pressly constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
single  family.  To  put  some  of  these  lodgers  into 
flats  containing  domestic  applianoes  exclusively 
contrived  for  separate  groups,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  extemporise  kitohens,  larders,  and 
privies  in  the  way  they  now  do,  would  surely 
jeopardise  no  time-honoured  customs.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  ratify  the  existence  of  an 
educated  lodger  population,  whioh  the  Legisla- 
ture has  already  recognised.  Economy  of  space 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  Londoners  at  no 
remote  period  will  have  to  grasp.  No  doubt, 
one  day  Brighton  will  be  joined  to  the  metropolis 
by  rows  of  villas  lining  the  high  road ; and  then, 
perhaps,  the  comparative  emptiness  of  London 
proper  will  be  thought  worthy  the  consideration 
of  practical  economists. 

The  flat  system  of  residence  as  practised  in 
Paris  is,  however,  unfitted  for  the  actual  ordi- 
nary lodger  population  of  the  English  metro- 
polis. But  in  t£us  country  more  than  in  others 
there  is  a olass  of  poor  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  make  few  complaints,  and  of  whom  very 
little  is  heard.  They  live  in  far-off  suburbs, 
or  sometimes  on  the  upper  floors  of  houses  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  trade  pur- 
poses. The  incomes  of  these  people  vary  from 
200Z.  to  300Z.  a year,  and  their  state  may 
be  described  as  one  of  respectable  poverty. 
They  probably  would  be  satisfied  with  a small 
flat  residence  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  floor  of  a 
large  house,  where  they  would  pay  a rent  of  from 
30Z.  to  401.  a year,  with  taxes  in  proportion.  Even 
at  the  present  day  they  can  obtain  this,  or  rather 
its  equivalent,  in  Paris,  where  the  taxes,  com- 
pared with  those  of  London,  are  nil.  Then, 
again,  there  are  the  married  younger  sons  of 
gentlemen,  and  even  noblemen,  who  hang  on  to 
the  patrioian  quarters  of  the  town,  some  of 
whom  live  in  houses  like  that  in  which  Becky 
Sharp  and  her  husband  enjoyed  life  upon 
nothing  a year.  Tall,  narrow,  inconceivably 
uncomfortable,  and  confined  residences  in  which 
a great  portion  of  the  day  is  spent,  and  a great 
deal  of  labour  wasted,  in  climbing  the  stairs, — 
stairs,  too,  of  a shape  and  section  unknown  any- 
where on  the  Continent,  except,  perhaps,  in 
Holland.  Everybody  is  not  privileged  to  enter 
these  aristocratic  abodes,  but  I am  told  that 
there  are  houses  in  Mayfair  where  a moderately 
sized  butler  and  a slender  page  completely  blook 
the  entrance  passage, — where  to  escort  a lady 
easily  and  delicately,  even  one  dressed  as  com- 
pactly as  modern  ladieB  are,  from  the  ground - 


* Read  an  interesting  article  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
Oct.  23  last:  “ Houses  by  Flats."  The  Reviewer,  how- 
ever, forgets  that  London  houses  are  rarely  the  work  of 
architects.  House  architecture  in  this  city  is  done 
principally  by  estate  agents  and  builders. 
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floor  to  the  drawing-room,  and  vice  versfc,  requires 
years  of  practice,  and  months  of  humiliating 
failure.  For  the  servants,  the  staircases  of  such 
houses  are  domestic  treadmills,  upon  which 
master  and  valet,  mistress  and  maid,  are  con- 
stantly knocking  against  each  other.  To  be 
obliged  to  ascend  five  flights  of  stairs,  as  people 
with  moderate  incomes  do  in  Paris,  may  seem 
frightful  to  the  majority  of  Londoners,  but  they 
only  do  this  twice  or  thrice  a day  at  the  utmost. 
The  Londoner  who  pays  with  taxes  often  4001.  a 
year  for  his  house,  is  for  ever  ascending  and 
descending  his  deal  “ dog-legged  ” staircase,  to 
fetch  his  gloves,  dreBS  for  dinner,  receive  a visitor, 
dine,  breakfast,  lunch,  and  sleep.  The  occupant 
of  a London  house  scales  a greater  number  of 
stairs  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  than  a 
Parisian  living  on  a fifth  floor  does  in  twice  that 
space  of  time.* 

The  traditional  spirit  of  shabby  gentility 
which  is  peculiar  to  English  people  is  hardly 
known  to  the  French,  who,  nevertheless,  would 
be  grievously  offended  if  accused  of  doing  or  being 
what  is  not  gentil.  For  instance,  there  is  Brown, 
whom  everybody  likes,  and  upon  whom  you  fre- 
quently call,  and  wonder  why  he  does  not  “ ask 
you  up,”— the  phrase  is  insular  and  Dutch,  and 
savours  of  the  staircase-ladders  of  England  and 
Holland, —to  the  drawing-room  ; when  suddenly 
you  are  horrified  to  learn  that  he  lets  his  first- 
floor  rooms  to  a newly-mariied  couple,  whose 
love  was  stronger  than  their  common  sense.  Of 
course,  you  "cut”  Brown — the  parents,  brothers, 
and  oousins  of  the  turtle-doves  on  the  first  floor 
having  already  " cut”  them.  Again,  the  Joneses, 
who  made  their  money  in  tallow,  were  ruined  by 
the  introduction  of  composite  candles,  and  took 
apartments  over  a shop ! the  degradation  of 
which  was  only  equalled  by  poor  Mrs.  Robinson, 
who,  left  a widow  with  a large  house  and  a small 
annuity,  took  boarders  ! ! It  is  certain  that 
these  three  families  would  have  been  spared 
similar  indignities, — would  have  never  com- 
mitted the  same  social  crimes,  had  their  home 
been  Paris,  and  not  London.  In  the  latter  place 
a family  takes  the  upper  part  of  a house,  and, 
confident  in  the  eminent  respectability  of  the 
street  and  the  street-door,  hugs  to  itself  the 
thought  that  the  world  will  not  know  that  it 
lives  in  apartments.  One  house  of  this  kind 
resembles  another,  and  they  abound  in  this  me- 
tropolis. In  others,  where  the  lodgers  are  less 
particular,  the  landlord  and  his  wife  pass  the  day 
in  the  front  kitchen,  and  the  night  in  the  back 
parlour.  Their  surname,  inscribed  upon  a brass 
plate,  is  affixed  to  the  street-door,  where  a neat 
card,  slily  insinuated  into  the  fanlight,  whispers 
“ apartments  ” to  the  passer-by.  The  front  par- 
lour, with  the  second. floor  front  room  and  the  back 
attio,  is  let  to  perhaps  two  bachelors  ; the  two 
drawing-rooms,  the  second-floor  back  room,  the 
front  attic  and  the  back  kitchen  are  let,  may  be, 
to  a respectable  middle-olass  family  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
Where  the  houses  are  a story  higher  the  third 
floor  is  sometimes  let  to  another  family  who  cook 
in  their  sitting-room  and  contrive  a small  scullery 
on  the  staircase  landing.  One  water-oloset 
situated  under  the  stairs  on  the  landing  leading 
to  the  basement  is  the  common  retreat  of  all  the 
groups  of  people  inhabiting  the  house.  Some- 
times, as  in  Soho,  the  different  families  hold 
communication  with  the  outer  world  by  means  of 
a bell,  the  wire  of  which  descends  to  the  street- 
door,  and  terminates  in  a brass  knob — the  num- 
ber of  knobs  indicating  the  number  of  separate 
interests  inclosed  within,  over  and  above  those  of 
the  landlord  who  monopolises  the  middle  rail  of 
the  door,  and  answers  only  to  the  area  bell.  The 
house  having  been  built  to  supply  the  wants  of 
only  one  family,  contains  only  two  cellars  and  a 
stray  cupboard,  which  the  landlord  takes,  not  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended,  but 
possibly  for  the  procreation  of  rabbits  and  other 
domestio  fancies  indispensable  to  the  comfort 
of  inferior  middle-class  people.  To  descend  to 
the  lower  strata  of  the  metropolitan  population, 
to  thread  the  “ slums  ” whioh  fester  upon  nearly 
all  the  estates  of  the  London  ground-landlords, 
is  to  find  houses  which  the  worst  municipal  go- 
vernment in  Paris  would  condemn.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a family  lodging  in  one  single  room 
in  some  of  these  slums— say  in  Bedfordbury — 
pays  a larger  relative  rent  f .r  the  cubical 
contents  of  its  habitation  than  his  Grace 
the  ground-landlord  pays  for  his  house  in 
Eaton-square.  If  the  citizen  of  Paris  has  lost 
a due  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and 
distinction  by  choosing  to  inhabit  a self-con- 


* See  "Town  Dwellings,”  by  Messrs.  Asbpitel  & 
Whichcord, 


tained  separate  residence  in  a hnge  " dep6t  of 
families,”  if  the  dweller  in  flats  run  a,  risk  of 
moral  contamination  from  the  propinquity  of  his 
fellow  tenants,  Burely  the  dangers  which  families 
occupying  London  lodgings  must  incur  are  ten 
times  more  imminent.  In  a London  lodging- 
house,  one  family  cannot  shut  its  door  upon 
another.  The  children  must  perforce  mix,  for 
the  lodgings  are  not  let  off  by  floors,  but  are 
dovetailed  into  each  other, — a bit  of  one  floor 
into  a bit  of  another,  as  has  just  been  described. 
The  modern  craving  for  privaoy  and  exclusive- 
ness may  be  selfish,  and  even  expensive,  when 
the  pecuniary  advantages  of  co-operation  are 
considered  ; but  by  the  flat  system  of  residence 
it  is  possible  to  exercise  some  watchful  care  over 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  to  rule  the 
servants,  to  be  master  and  mistress  of  the  house- 
hold, and  to  shun  a quarrelsome  or  otherwise 
immoral  neighbour.  In  a London  lodging-house 
only  the  worst  features  of  life  in  common,  as  it 
was  practised  centuries  ago,  have  been  pre- 
served ; the  best  have  been  long  and  perhaps 
irrevocably  forgotten. 

The  fashionable  system  of  Co-operation, 
though  it  may  fail  when  pushed  to  extremes, 
suoh  as  the  attempted  revival  of  several  families 
and  groups  living  and  boarding  in  common,  may 
perhaps  be  profitably  developed  in  London  by 
the  construction  of  houses  divided  by  floors  of 
separate  residences.*  But  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  of  London  dwellings  lies  in 
the  manner  in  which  land  is  held,  and  in  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  agentB  of  the  ground- 
landlords  upon  lessees  desirous  of  building  upon 
their  estates.  The  most  conservative  Review 
in  England  has  truly  described  the  present  com- 
plicated state  of  house  property  in  London  in 
an  article  entitled  “ The  State  of  English  Archi- 
tecture,” published  a few  years  ago.  The  Quar- 
terly Reviewer  then  said,  and  no  one  has  satis- 
factorily contradioted  him  in  this  particular, 

«« Throughout'  London  and  its  suburbs  not  one 

house  in  a hundred  is  absolutely  freehold 

The  houses  are  built  not  primarily  as  a comfort 
for  the  occupant,  but  as  a security  for  the  free- 
holder  London  houses  and  the  people  of 

London  are  merely  in  accidental  contact.  . • • • 
Leasehold  tenure,  with  its  gambling  speculation, 
extensive  and  often  fraudulent  building  agree- 
ments, forbids  prudent  men  of  business  to  erect 
substantial,  well-built  houses.”  Again,  later  on, 
he  added, — “ The  greater  part  of  the  house  pro- 
perty of  London  belongs  to  no  one  in  particular. 

First,  there  is  the  freeholder,  who  has  a 

ground-rent ; second,  a leaseholder,  with  an  im- 
proved ground-rent;  third,  the  nominal  pro- 
prietor, with  the  rack-rent;  fourth,  the  first 
mortgagee,  &o. ; then  the  tenant  with  perhaps  a 
sub-tenant,  yearly,  and  probably  some  lodgers,  by 
the  week  or  month.”  Paris  would  never  have 
been  rebuilt  within  the  spaoeof  a generation  had 
the  house  proprietors  been  compelled  to  build 
upon  land  which  was  not  and  could  never  be  their 
own.  Who  cares  to  build  substantially  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  his  superior’s  grandchildren? 
In  what  other  capital  of  western  Europe  are  houses 
erected  at  the  present  day  of  such  trashy  materials 
and  defective  workmanship  as  some  of  those  which 
are  springing  up,  mushroom-like,  upon  the  great 
London  estates  of  some  English  noblemen  ? It  is 
affecting  often  to  hear  these  ground-landlords  de- 
plore in  concert  the  immorality  of  thelowerclasses 
of  the  metropolis.  They  attribute  it  wholly  to 
the  publican,  and  the  drink  he  sells.  But  I take 
it  that  in  the  Great  Diary  of  things  left  undone, 
the  name  of  more  than  one  noble  freeholder  is 
more  than  casually  reoorded.  Better  and  dif- 
ferently-constructed houses  must  be  erected 
for  some  of  the  middle-class  population  of  the 
metropolis ; but  to  do  this  well  and  effectually 
the  feudal  laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of 
English  land  must  be  altered  and  reformed. 
"The  Londoners,”  said  the  Reviewer  above 
mentioned, ‘‘ have  so  small  an  interest  in  their 
houses,  that  they  might,  with  proper  independ- 
ence and  moderation,  urge  the  cessation  by  legis- 
lative means  if  necessary,  of  a custom  which  is 
in  every  way  so  injurious  to  all. 

If  the  flat  system  of  residence  is  ever  to  become 
generally  popular  with  middle- class  families,  and 
perhaps  with  some  above  them  in  station  with 
people,  in  fact,  who  are  compelled  or  who  desire 
to  live  in  London  itself,  the  houses  must  be  con- 
structed with  more  art,  and  made  more  attrac- 
tive than  many  of  those  which  have  already  been 
* It  is  certain  that  great  and  lasting  benefit  would  accrue 
to  all  concerned  if  in  some  of  the  tolerably  good  localities 
of  London  where  the  by-streets  are  hopelessly  given  up  to 
lodgings,  the  party -walls  of  say  seven  houses  were  removed, 
together  with  the  staircases : one  large  staircase  could  then 
be  contrived  in  the  middle  house,  and  admirable  residences 
for  families  arranged  by  floors  on  either  side  of  it. 


erected  in  London  by  architects  and  builders. 
Several  points  in  the  Parisian  house-in-flats  are 
worthy  of  study  and  application  to  insular  wants 
and  prejudices.  Importance  must  be  given  to 
the  staircase,  and  a means  of  driving  up  to  it 
under  cover  must  be  contrived.  The  entrance 
must  be  open  during  the  day ; and  carriage 
access  and  exit  imply  a courtyard,  which  should 
be  rendered  an  artistic  feature  of  the  building. 
Some  of  the  houses-in-flats,  however  expensive, 
and,  may  I be  forgiven  the  expression,  aristo- 
cratic, whioh  have  been  built  in  London,  possess 
an  unmistakable  lodging-house  air ; and  this  is 
not  dissipated  by  the  shabby  butler-looking 
person  who,  in  the  cast-off  dress-coat  of  a 
gentleman,  "attends”  to  the  Btreet-door.  The 
floors  must  be  of  iron,  entirely  enveloped  in  some 
description  of  concrete,  for  iron  is  only  fire- 
resisting  when  so  treated  ; and  a thickness  of 
floor,  including  ceiling  and  parquetry,  of  15  in., 
ought  to  be  compulsory  between  each  residence. 
The  stairs,  constructed  without  winders,  should 
never  exceed  6 in.  in  height  of  riser;  and  seats 
should  be  arranged  on  each  landing.  There 
should  always  be  a well-lighted  staircase  for  the 
servants  and  tradesmen.  The  bedrooms  of  the 
female  servants  must  be  plaoed  in  the  flat  whicl 
their  employers  occupy,  and  this  should  be  en. 
joined  by  law.  The  men-servants  should  occupj 
rooms  in  the  roof.  If  small  areas  or  courts  be  intro 
duced  in  the  middle  of  any  building,  they  Bhoulc 
never  be  less  than  a certain  superficies,  to  be  calcu 
latedby  the  height  of  the  surrounding  walls.  Th< 
staircases  must  be  lighted  at  night,  and  warmec 
during  winter.  The  porter  and  his  wifi 
should  be  lodged  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  t< 
satisfy  English  prejudice,  there  must  be  m 
shops.  In  fine,  the  whole  block  of  buildinj 
must  be  far  superior,  both  internally  and  ex 
temally,  to  the  sort  of  house  in  which  the  middl 
classes  of  London  now  dwell,  and  with  no  Port 
land  cement  stucco  about  it  except  in  the  foun 
dations.  I am  convinced  that  the  erection  i 
London  of  new  buildings  of  this  description,  o 
the  conversion  of  several  old  houses  adjoinin 
each  other  into  floors  of  separate  self-containe 
residences,  would  be  appreciated  by  not  onl 
travelled  but  untravelled  Englishmen — not  onl 
by  middle  - class  families,  but  by  all  gradi 
of  English  society,  amongst  whioh  rich« 
and  poverty  are  indiscriminately  allotted, — an 
that  speculation  of  the  kind  would  redound  t 
the  increased  happiness  of  many  worthy  people 
to  the  improved  aspect  of  the  streets  in  whic 
large  and  lofty  houses  would  be  built;  and,- 
what  is  paramount  in  this  conservative  country, - 
to  the  ultimate  profit  of  the  few  owners  < 
London  soil,  their  agents,  and  middlemen. 

William  H.  White. 


NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS,  WALSALL: 

These  schools  are  built  in  Bath-street,  in  oi 
of  the  most  populous  parts  of  Walsall,  and  for 
a prominent  object  on  the  hill.  They  have  be( 
recently  opened,  designed  to  accommodate  6( 
children,  in  the  proportion  of  230  boys,  1. 
girls,  and  200  infante,  and  make  the  third  of 
series  lately  built  by  the  Walsall  School  Board. 

The  girls  and  infants  are  placed  on  the  groun 
floor,  and  the  boys  on  the  first  floor,  and  to  eac 
school-room  are  attached  two  class-rooms,  ai 
convenient  lavatories  and  lobbies.  The  spai 
allowed  for  each  child  is  10  ft.  superficii 
exclusive  of  lobbies,  and  150  ft.  cube. 

There  are  separate  offices  for  the  boys  and  gir 
and  large  well-drained  playgrounds  laid  wi 
gravel.  The  schools  are  built  of  brick,  with  B 
stone  dressings,  the  principal  front,  t' 
two  returns,  and  the  whole  of  the  interr 
walls  being  faced  with  Garrison-lane  press 
bricks,  those  for  arches,  splays,  &o.,  specia' 
made.  The  roofs  are  covered  with  plain  till 
laid  with  ornamental  grouped  bands,  except  tt 
of  the  bell-turret  spire,  whioh  is  of  green  slat 
The  timbers  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fii 
floor  and  roofs  are  exposed,  and  are  stained  a 
varnished  ; all  the  desks  and  other  fittings  are 
pitch  pine,  varnished. 

The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Thou 
Taylor,  of  Walsall,  contractor,  from  the  pla 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  Roj 
Lysaght,  of  Wolverhampton,  architect,  wh< 
designs  were  selected  in  an  open  compt 
tion  in  the  early  part  of  1874.  The  ironwc 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & C 
the  carving  by  Messrs.  W^est  & Son,  of  Leicesti 
and  work  connected  with  the  warming  by  Mess 
Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge. 

The  cost  has  been  (exclusive  of  site)  a lit 
over  3,000Z.,  and  has  not  exceeded  the  architec 
competi'ion  estimate. 


Dec.  25,  1875.] 
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LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE  : 

A HOUSE  IN  BROOK-STREET, 
GROSYENOR-SQUARE. 

The  house  which  no  doubt  many  of  our 
readers  have  noticed  for  the  last  year  or  two 
rising  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  leading 
out  of  Brook-street,  and  near  Grosvenor-square, 
is  a reconstruction  arranged  under  the  en- 
lightened policy  of  the  present  Duke  of  West- 
minster, who  Beems  to  be  not  only  a discriminat- 
ing judge  of  what  suits  his  own  position  in  the 
construction  of  magnificent  works  for  himself  in 
town  and  country,  but  also  a wise  and  careful 
administrator  of  the  various  details  arising  on  a 
vast  estate;  taking  advantage  of  speoial  oppor- 
tunities to  remove  difficulties  and  to  encourage 
the  oonstruotion  of  work  of  an  architectural 
and  artistic  character  in  place  of  mere  specu- 
lative building.  The  site  was  a very  limited  one 
after  the  removal  (by  fire)  of  the  buildings 
formerly  occupying  it,  as  the  new  lines  had  to 
be  considerably  set  back  from  the  former  ones, 
besides  the  loss  of  a party-wall.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  requirements  of  plenty  of  light 
and  air,  necessitated  the  numerous  projections 
in  bay-windows  and  oriels,  but  the  result 
is  considerably  more  accommodation  than 
formerly  on  the  larger  site,  there  being  no  dark 
comers  anywhere.  The  oolour,  red  brick  and 
stone,  was  prescribed,  and  the  character  of  the 
design  approved  as  worthy  of  the  position  it  had 
to  ocoupy.  If  anything,  perhaps  the  windows 
are  too  numerous,  but  internally  none  of  them 
could  well  be  spared  without  detriment  not  only 
to  the  design  but  to  the  proper  distribution  of 
light,  air,  and  ventilation.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Charles  Forster  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  Montaguo- 
Btreet,  Russell-square,  and  the  builder  Mr.  J. 
M.  Macey,  by  whom  the  works  have  been  very 
well  carried  out. 


JAPANESE  LACQUER  WORK. 

In  this  country  we  rarely  see  artioles  of  lacquer- 
ware  of  any  great  dimensions,  the  goods  imported 
being  chiefly  little  better  than  toys  or  trifles 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  European  market; 
but  in  Japan  the  case  is  different.  This  style  of 
decoration  is  applied  to  useful  articles  in  daily 
household  use,  and  to  broad  surfaces,  and  the 
lacquer  industry  is  one  of  the  permanent  trades 
of  the  oountry,  and  giveB  employment  to  very 
many  hands.  The  ground-work  of  lacquer  con- 
sists in  the  sap  of  the  “ urushi  ” tree,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  forest-growths  of  the 
island,  its  wood  being  exceptionally  good,  and 
its  leaves  furnishing  the  vegetable  wax  which  is 
no  inconsiderable  article  of  export.  The  sap  is 
drawn  off  by  making  a lateral  incision  in  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  allowing  it  to  heal  partially,  and  then, 
four  or  five  days  later,  puncturing  the  wound, 
whioh  will  then  have  become  covered  over  with 
a thin  skin.  From  the  orifice  thus  made  the  sap 
exudes,  and  is  carefully  transferred  by  a small 
spatula  into  a wooden  jar.  There  is  considerable 
art  in  choosing  the  proper  time  and  the  right 
place  in  the  tree.  Only  one  incision  is  made  at 
a time,  commencing  from  the  root  upwards,  and 
all  the  trees  in  a plantation  are  taken  in  turn. 
This  cutting,  or  wounding,  process,  is  continued 
until  each  tree  exhibits  a series  of  cuts  all  up 
the  trunk.  The  trees  are  afterwards  felled. 
The  drawing  off  of  the  sap  is  begun  in  the  middle 
of  summer,  and  continues  to  about  the  month  of 
November.  Tho  best  quality  is  that  which  exudes 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  tree  is  full 
of  the  natural  juiceB.  When  the  sap  is  descend- 
ing the  tree  in  the  autumn  the  quality  is  con- 
sidered inferior.  The  “ urushi”  tree  flourishes 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire,  and  is  found 
with  comparative  rarity  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces. The  market  price  of  the  sap,  or  varnish, 
in  Yokohama  is  about  $100  per  pioul,  or  dose 
on  4s.  a pound.  Some  difference  exists  among 
the  Japanese  as  to  the  date  at  whioh  the  art  of 
lacquering  was  first  discovered ; but  those  who 
have  most  carefully  considered  the  subject  fix 
the  date  within  ten  years  of  the  commencement 
of  the  tenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  would  appear  to  have  at- 
tained some  perfection  300  years  later,  for  the 
name  of  a distinguished  lacquer-painter  who 
flourished  A.D.  1290  is  still  handed  down  as  the 
founder  of  a particular  Bchool  of  art  in  lacquer 
painting.  From  that  time  it  developed  until  it 
attained  its  present  perfection.  The  best,  or 
“makiye,”  style  of  lacquer- painting  is  practised 
at  present  somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  design  is  drawn  by  the  artist  on  the  thinnest , 
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of  paper, — and  the  Japanese,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  are  adepts  in  paper  manufacture, — and 
the  tracing  thus  made  is  carefully  gone  over  with 
a composition  of  mixed  lacquer-varnish  and  ver- 
milion ; or,  in  other  words,  with  a coloured  and 
glutinous  fluid  which  will  easily  transfer  itself 
to  the  wooden  surface  selected  for  decoration. 
When  the  transfer  has  been  effected,  the  work 
is  left  to  dry  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
gold  powder  is  dusted  over  it,  and  the  pattern 
is  lightly  rubbed  with  a peculiar  kind  of  Jchar- 
coal  in  order  to  secure  evenness  of  surface.  The 
work  is  then  rubbed  with  polishing  powder  and 
afterwards  carefully  wiped.  Up  to  this  point 
the  outlines  have  been  the  main  consideration. 
And  if  they  have  been  reproduced  perfect  and 
unbroken  all  is  thought  to  have  gone  well.  A 
coating  of  varnish  is  now  applied,  and  the  work 
is  polished  with  the  finger  and  horn-dust  until 
it  assumes  a rust  colour.  The  fainter  lines, — 
such  aB  the  tracing  of  leaves  on  trees,  the  petals 
of  flowers,  the  wings  of  birds,  and  the  charac- 
teristic markings  of  the  human  countenance, — 
are  then  added,  often  by  the  artist  himself ; more 
gold  powder  is  sprinkled  over  the  work  from  a 
bamboo  tube,  is  lightly  rubbed  in  with  a brush, 
and  afterwards  carefully  toned  down  with  ohar- 
coal,  and,  after  a subsequent  polishing,  the 
design  appears  in  due  form.  All  this  takes  time 
and  costs  money,  and  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  the  articles  of  household  ware  in  general 
use  in  Japan  are  so  elaborately  finished.  Such 
dainty  gear  is,  as  yet,  only  reserved  for  the 
wealthy,  and  the  furniture  of  the  middle  classes 
can  only  boast  a plain  ooating  of  varnish,  or  the 
baldest  of  outline  pictures.  Last  year  about 
50,0001.  worth  of  lacquer  ware  was  exported 
from  the  island. 

A very  fine  collection  of  Japanese  lacquer 
ware,  illustrative  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
art, — the  raised,  the  incrusted,  and  the  flat, — will 
be  found  just  nowin  the  rooms  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club,  Savile-row. 


HEALTH,  COMFORT,  AND  CLEANLINESS 
IN  THE  HOUSE. 

This  was  the  title  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the 
15th  inst.  The  reader  divided  his  subject  under 
the  following  general  heads : — The  site  and 
approaches  ; the  fabric  generally  ; lighting, 
warming,  and  ventilation ; the  kitchen  and  its 
dependencies  ; removal  of  dust  and  refuse; 
drainage, — treating  eaoh  separately.  We  give 
his  observations  on, — 

Lighting,  Warming,  and  Ventilation. — If  any 
man  whose  occupation  is  not  chiefly  out  of  doors 
will  notice  the  time  actually  spent  by  him  in 
the  open  air,  he  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
small  a portion  of  his  whole  time  it  is,  and  how 
much  he  depends  for  light,  warmth,  and  pure 
atmosphere  upon  the  conditions  which  exist 
within  the  house.  Townsmen  will  spend  twenty 
to  twenty -two  hours  per  day  indoors,  women  and 
children  twenty. two  to  twenty-three  hours,  even 
in  fine  weather  ; sick  persons,  twenty -four. 
With  the  olimate  of  weather  reports  and  topo- 
graphical descriptions  they  are,  then,  only 
indireotly  concerned,  for  it  is  but  the  raw 
material  of  the  climate  in  which  they  really  live. 
The  lighting,  both  natural  and  artificial,  the 
warming,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  house  thus 
become  of  great  practical  importance. 

In  this  country  sunshine  is  generally  so 
precious  that  the  house  should  be  so  placed,  the 
windows  so  arranged,  as  to  invite  it  into  every 
room.  The  windows  Bhould  rather  be  too  large 
than  too  small.  When  the  sun  is  too  hot  we 
can  shade  it  by  shutters  and  blinds,  and  as  the 
air  of  winter  is  too  keen  some  of  the  windows 
may  have  double  sashes,  between  which  a fern- 
case  may  be  put,  or  they  may  open  into  a small 
conservatory.  Thick  plate  - glass  is  much 
warmer  than  common  glass,  is  cheaper  in  the 
end,  and  can  be  insured.  I shall  have  occasion 
to  observe  on  the  importance  of  light  in  the 
working  departments  of  the  house.  Broad  day- 
light shows  up  dirt  everywhere,  facilitates  work, 
saves  gas  ; sunshine  freshens  the  air,  keeps  it 
moving,  and  keeps  it  dry  better  than  fires. 

For  artificial  light,  candles  and  lamps,  when  we 
can  afford  the  cost  of  them,  are  better  than  gas. 
Ga3  is  always  burnt  in  excess,  so  that  unless 
there  be  very  good  ventilation  the  foul  air  from 
it  may  be  actually  smelt,  and,  together  with  the 
heat,becoraesoppressive.  I believe  no  notion  exists 
of  the  extent  to  which  gas-burning  is  a source 
of  damp.  If  we  light  an  Argand  burner,  the 
glass  chimney  will  in  the  first  moment  become 
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olouded  with  moisture,  the  next  moment  the 
moiBture  will  disappear,  driven  oil  by  the  heat 
of  the  glass.  But  this  formation  of  watery 
vapour  really  goes  on  as  long  as  the  gas  is 
burning,  being  caused  by  the  combination  of 
the  hydrogen  in  the  gas  with  the  oxygen  of 
common  air.  In  many  houses  all  the  gas- 
burners  are  lighted  at  nightfall,  and  allowed  to 
burn  till  bed-time;  some  being  kept  alight 
through  the  night.  In  a large  house  whioh 
structurally  was  dry,  a client  of  mine  com- 
plained of  damp  within  the  movable  wardrobes, 
where  the  silk  dresses  had  become  actually  wet. 
Suspecting  the  gas,  I found  they  were  burning 
as  much  of  it  as  would  generate  over  two 
gallons  of  water  per  day,  much  of  which  must 
settle  on  smooth  surfaces  in  any  unwarmed,  ill- 
ventilated  parts  of  the  house.  A friend  who 
went  abroad  during  the  cold  of  last  winter, 
found  the  servants  had  aired  his  drawing-room 
by  burning  his  gas  night  and  day,  till  the  walls 
were  made  thoroughly  wet  and  the  decorations 
spoilt.  I once  saw  gas  burnt  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  order  to  dry  some  obstinately  wet 
plaster,  until  the  condensed  water  covered  the 
ceiling  and  dropped  plentifully  upon  the  floor. 
Where  much  gas  is  burnt,  some  effectual  mode 
of  carrying  off  the  products  of  combustion  is 
essential.  Where  the  air  in  the  room  is  not 
changed  rapidly  by  means  of  a suitable  fireplace, 
the  ventilating  globe  light  may  be  used  as  the 
best  substitute,  but  it  is  difficult  to  apply  it  so 
as  to  ensure  durability  and  continued  perfect 
action.  I may  mention  here  that  the  Parisian 
Building  Act  does  not  permit  the  concealment 
of  any  part  of  a gas-pipe,  any  leakage  can 
therefore  be  detected  easily  and  at  once 
repaired. 

Prom  the  condition  of  our  climate  the  ques- 
tions of  warming  and  ventilating  the  house  can 
best  be  considered  together.  During  those  long 
months  when  artificial  warmth  is  most  needed, 
artificial  ventilation  is  also  most  needed  j warmth 
supplies  the  necessary  force,  and  may  therefore 
be  first  considered. 

There  are  habits,  I might  say  fashions,  as  to 
warmth  which  override  individual  instincts. 
The  houses  of  the  middle-class  have,  in  my 
recollection,  become  colder,  exoept  as  to  the 
unwholesome  heat  given  out  by  gas.  The  roariug 
fire  has  dwindled,  lighter  clothing  is  worn  in. 
doors,  soft  feather-beds,  with  close  hangings,  and 
other  luxuries  are  discouraged,  as  well  as  hot 
stimulating  evening  drinks.  Habits  of  personal 
cleanliness  also  involve  increased  coolness. 
Accepting  these  changes  as  improvements  in 
themselves,  we  must  admit  that  the  general 
climate  of  the  house  needs  more  than  ever  to  be 
ameliorated. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  temperature  of 
passages,  staircases,  and  bedrooms  not  specially 
warmed  will  range  from  50°  down  to  40°,  and 
even  much  lower.  At  such  temperatures  out  of 
doors,  and  while  in  active  exercise,  men  put  on 
their  overcoats  and  thiok  gloves,  women  wear 
warm  cloaks  and  fare.  At  these  temperatures  in- 
doors we  go  shivering  in  thin  clothing,  change  the 
warm  for  the  cold,  and  allow  children  to  run 
about  more  nearly  naked  than  they  would  do  in 
the  warmer  climate  of  France  in  August.  It  is 
as  if  a whole  section  of  the  population  were 
training  for  an  Arctic  voyage,  although  they  may 
be  confident  that  the  vast  majority  of  them,  all 
except  the  idle,  the  extravagant,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate, will  be  more  able  to  keep  themselves  in 
comfort  as  time  goes  on.  Victims  of  this  in- 
fatuation plead  that  they  were  always  taught 
when  young,  to  harden  themselves,  and  to  avoid 
“coddling”  in  the  house.  But  the  ancestors  of 
these  townfolk  were  countrymen,  sportsmen, 
Highlanders,  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  lived  out  of 
doors,  and  would  have  despised  our  sedentary 
habits,  small  fires,  and  evening  dress.  Now  the 
middle,  or  perhaps  the  middling,  class  stands 
alone  in  doing  these  things,  for  neither  the  rich 
nor  the  poor  submit  to  them.  The  former  try 
to  warm  their  houses  throughout,  making  every 
part  habitable.  The  latter  spend  a large  part  of 
their  money  on  the  fire,  papering  up  every  hole 
and  crevice,  and  almost  stifling  themselves,  not, 
as  is  absurdly  said,  because  they  hate  fresh  air, 
but  because  they  hate  draughts. 

In  a comfortable  house  the  inhabited  parts  of 
it  are  kept  at  a regular  temperature  throughout 
of  nearly  60°,  where  you  can  sit  in  any  part  of  a 
room,  and  be  free  from  draughts.  A draught  is 
an  artificial  east  wind,  more  dangerous  than  the 
natural  wind,  against  which,  when  out  of  doors, 
we  know  how  to  protect  ourselves.  A comfort- 
able house  is  also  perfectly  free  from  damp. 
Out  of  the  house  we  guard  against  damp  by 


suitable  clothing,  but  if  we  get  ever  so  wet  we 
do  not  suffer  from  it  as  we  do  from  damp  within 
the  house.  There  must  be  a gentle  movement  in 
the  air  to  give  it  freshness.  We  must  be  able  to 
turn  at  moments  of  unusual  discomfort  to  the 
glow  of  an  open  fire.  Beds,  and  all  articles  of 
clothing  and  furniture,'  must  be  of  a genial  tem- 
perature, and  articles  of  food  and  drink  that  are 
not  hot  should  be  served  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  On  going  out  of  the  house  our  extra 
olothing  should  be  of  the  same  moderate  warmth, 
and  not  at  about  the  freezing-point.  There  are 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  breathing  whioh 
require  care  in  passing  suddenly  from  such  an 
atmosphere  into  the  cold  air,  but  no  fairly  healthy 
person  suffers  from  suoh  a change.  Cold  ablu- 
tions, whioh  are  pleasant  and  invigorating  when 
the  air  is  genial,  fail  to  be  so  when  we  are  already 
chilled  by  exposure  to  a raw  air,  and  when  every- 
thing we  touch  is  cold  and  damp.  The  question 
is  how  to  produce  this  regular  warmth  along 
with  perfect  ventilation. 

France,  Germany,  and  America  are  the 
countries  most  like  ours  in  climate  and  in  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  Frenchman  burns 
wood  upon  fire-dogs  ; a pleasant,  but  expensive 
and  insufficient  mode  of  heating  in  very  oold 
weather.  The  German  burns  wood  or  coal  econo- 
mically in  a close  stove,  that  warms — overwarms 
— the  room,  causing  little  draught,  but  not  bring- 
ing in  the  fresh  air.  The  American  lights  the 
fire  in  his  underground  heating  apparatus  in 
November,  and  keeps  it  going  till  May,  supply- 
ing fresh  air,  too  warm  and  too  dry,  to  his  prin- 
cipal rooms.  Our  own  system  is  that  of  the 
open  fire  of  coal,  admitted  to  be  a wasteful  con- 
trivance, but  one  which,  I think,  we  shall  not 
discard.  The  love  of  it  is  no  mere  prejudice; 
we  do  not  regret  it  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
warm,  we  do  not  circle  round  it  much  even  in 
winter  when  the  drawing-room  is  comfortable, 
but  on  coming  fresh  out  of  the  raw  cold  air 
nothing  warms  us  so  quickly  and  pleasantly  ; 
and  in  the  family  circle  there  are  many  little 
offices  we  require  of  it.  At  the  season  when 
sunshine  is  scarcest  with  us  it  gives  up  to  the 
atmosphere  of  our  homes  the  sunshine  which 
long  ago  nature  stored  in  the  mine,  and  we  rejoice 
together  in  its  glow. 

In  seeking  for  some  system  which  will  do  for 
ua  what  we  want,  we  may  first  state  what  we  do 
not  want,  what  we  are  rather  tired  of  being 
teazed  to  buy.  We  do  not  want, — Those  which 
make  things  little  better  than  they  are ; nor 
those  which  warm  the  house,  but  do  not  ventilate 
it ; nor  those  whioh  ventilate,  but  do  not  warm  ; 
nor  those  which  neither  warm  nor  ventilate. 

Schemes  which  make  Things  little  letter  than 
they  are. — Of  this  class  are  the  numerous  small 
improvements  of  the  common  fireplace,  which 
reflect  a little  more  heat  into  the  room,  or  save 
a little  of  the  fuel.  In  this  direction  the  great 
harvest  was  reaped  long  ago  by  Count  Rumford, 
who  taught  us  the  best  form  for  the  grate  and 
its  adjuncts;  but,  while  not  refusing  to  accept 
any  small  additions  to  his  improvements,  they 
should  not  divert  attention  from  more  thorough 
reforms. 

Schemes  which,  Warm,  but  do  not  Ventilate. — 

This  olass  comprises  all  stoves  which  resemble 
the  German  stove,  in  simply  warming  the  air  in 
the  room,  while  they  are  usually  inferior  to  that 
stove  in  carefulness  of  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  action  of  the  Gurney  stove  is 
superior,  in  that  it  supplies  moist,  warm  air, 
which  quickly  travels  over  the  house,  but  much 
of  the  moisture  which  it  carries  with  it  must,  at 
the  end  of  its  journey,  be  deposited  somewhere 
as  damp. 

Schemes  which  Ventilate,  but  do  not  Warm. — 
These  are  schemes  for  admitting  cold  fresh  air 
into  the  room  at  particular  parts,  the  best  of 
which  is  a valve  fixed  in  the  outer  wall  near  the 
ceiling,  such  as  Sheringham’s  ventilator,  which 
causes  the  fresh  air  to  travel  along  the  ceiling 
until  it  gradually  mixes  with  the  air  of  the  room. 
This  ventilator,  or  a simple  louvre,  may  also  be 
fixed  over  the  door  of  a room  to  admit  air  from 
the  passage,  and  so  prevent  its  coming  from  the 
lower  parts  of  doors  and  windows.  For  this  plan 
there  may  be  a certain  limited  use  for  rooms 
that  are  often  crowded,  and  for  admitting  addi- 
tional air  to  rooms  during  warm  weather.  An 
old  plan  for  admitting  fresh  air,  by  means  of  an 
upright  tube  rising  from  the  floor  and  projecting 
a column  of  air  to  the  ceiling,  has  recently  been 
successfully  employed  in  hospitals,  but  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary  for  an  ordinary  room. 

Schemes  which  neither  Warm  nor  Ventilate. — 
I notice  those  which  consist  of  plans  for  bringing 
fresh  air  by  a tube  to  the  front  or  bottom  of  the 


grate,  and  so  feeding  the  fire  with  it,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  noticing  what  pains  people  will 
take  just  to  miss  the  thing  that  is  wanted.  For 
while  all  the  expense  of  introducing  pure  air  is 
incurred,  it  is  simply  used  for  feeding  the  fire,  so 
that  the  air  of  the  room  is  even  less  changed  than 
with  a common  fire.  The  two  schemes  last  named 
aim  at  the  prevention  of  draughts  and  smoky 
chimneys. 

For  a large  house  it  is  necessary  to  admit 
warm  air  into  the  hall  and  larger  rooms,  either 
through  coils  of  iron  pipes  fixed  in  or  close  to 
the  rooms,  or  through  a heating  chamber  near 
the  furnace,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  tubes  to 
theseveral rooms,  and  is  usually  admitted  through 
a grating  in  the  skirting.  The  gratings  should 
be  large,  as  a sharp  ourrent  of  air,  which,  though 
much  above  the  temperature  of  the  room,  is 
below  that  of  the  body,  will  have  all  the  qualities 
of  a decided  draught.  The  gratings  should  not 
be  put  in  floors,  where  they  will  admit  dirt  to 
the  warm- air  channel. 

For  warming  and  ventilating  an  ordinary  house 
the  first  step  is  to  place  in  the  entrance-hall  a 
good  slow  combustion  stove,  or  an  open  fire  with 
a heating  chamber,  amply  supplied  with  fresh 
air  from  the  outside  of  the  house.  This  will 
bring  a large  portion  of  the  house  to  a genial 
temperature  ; it  will  prevent  cold  draughts  from 
windows  and  outer  doors,  foul  currents  from 
closets,  and  undesired  smells  from  the  kitohen 
department.  The  result  should  be  to  make  the 
atmosphere  in  the  hall  not  less  sweet  than  that 
in  the  rooms,  and  nearly  aB  pure  as  in  the  open 
air.  In  an  old  house  a gas  fire  could  be  much 
more  readily  fitted,  as  the  flue  for  carrying  off 
foul  air  from  it  would  be  more  easily  constructed 
than  the  flue  required  by  a fireplace  or  stove. 

Every  room  should  have  a ventilating  open 
fireplace,  which  may  be  of  the  class  to  whioh 
the  Galton  stove  belongs.  In  this,  fresh  air  is 
brought  to  the  air-chamber  at  the  back  of  the 
fire,  is  warmed  and  discharged  into  the  room,  not 
at  the  level  of  the  mantelshelf,  nor  still  less 
below  that  level,  but  quite  close  to  the  top  of  the 
room,  so  that  it  will  travel  along  the  ceiling  and 
become  gradually  dispersed.  The  fire  draws 
away  cold  air  from  the  level  of  the  floor,  but  a 
much  smaller  fire  is  required  to  raise  a room 
to  a given  heat,  and  the  current  towards  the 
fire  is  slight.  I should  prefer  to  see  these 
stoves  so  constructed  that  the  air-chamber  at  the 
baok  may  be  easily  examined  without  disturbing 
the  setting,  and  filtering  materials,  disinfectants, 
or  means  of  generating  ozone  introduced  when 
thought  necessary.  There  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty  in  utilising  the  waste  heat  from  the  fires  of 
kitchens  and  lower  rooms  by  making  their  flues 
pass  through  the  fresh-air  chambers  of  the  bed- 
room  fireplaces,  and  so  causing  a current  of 
warm,  dry  air  to  those  rooms,  regulated  by  a 
valve.  Indeed,  all  the  heat  produced  by  the  fire 
may  be  utilised  in  this  way,  except  so  mnoh  as  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  ascending  current  in 
the  chimney. 

Another  plan  is  to  use  Jennings’s  ventilating 
chimney-tubes,  in  which  the  smoke-flue  is  sur- 
rounded by  fresh-air  flues,  and  which,  when  care- 
fully fixed,  produce  the  same  results.  Both  these 
schemes  do  for  every  separate  room  of  a house 
all  that  has  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the 
hall  stove.  By  isolating  the  atmosphere  of  each 
room  they  render  it  more  easy,  in  case  of  infectious 
disease,  to  keep  the  air  of  the  siok-room  from 
mingling  with  the  domestic  atmosphere  and 
carrying  with  it  the  active  principles  of  disease. 

The  expense  of  fitting  up  these  ventilating 
fireplaces  in  a new  house  is  inoonBiderable. 
Their  introduction  into  an  old  house  would 
generally  be  practicable  at  greater  expense. 
Where  this  cannot  be  done,  pure  warm  air  should 
be  introduced  into  the  passages  and  the  rooms 
supplied  with  it  from  thenoe. 

Thermometers  should  be  placed  in  many  parts 
of  the  house,  as  well  as  outside  one  or  more 
windows,  to  indicate  the  external  temperature. 
Tolerably  good  ones  cost  2s.  or  3s.,  and  cheaper 
instruments  may  be  fairly  accurate,  but  should 
be  tested  with  one  of  the  better  sort,  or  they  are 
a delusion.  I have  one  which  is  inaccurate  to 
the  extent  of  10°.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  use  of  the  thermometer  demands  greater  in- 
telligence than  is  usually  possessed  by  the  family 
and  by  servants. 

In  the  summer,  when  there  is  no  fire  to  induce 
a rapid  change  of  air,  there  will  be  a gentle 
current  up  the  chimney,  and  fresh  air  will  enter 
the  room.  If  the  weather  be  damp  a fire  should 
be  made ; occasionally  throwing  open  the  doors 
of  cupboards,  moving  the  furniture  from  the 
walls,  and  filling  the  room  with  warm  air,  is  the 
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most  efficient  plan  for  airing  the  house  in  the 
absence  of  bright  warm  weather. 

The  best  way  to  keep  a house  dry  and  healthy 
is  to  use  it,  living  in  all  the  rooms  either  every 
day  or  by  turns.  A spare  room  is  usually  a 
damp  ill-ventilated  room,  and  an  empty  house 
deteriorates  much  faster  than  one  that  is  occu- 
pied. When  we  leave  home  for  a time,  ventila- 
tion and  warming  should  be  carefully  kept  up. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  said, 
in  the  oourse  of  his  observations,  speaking  of  the 
snpereminont  value  of  human  life,  remove  human 
life  from  this  mighty  mass  of  wealth  in  London, 
and  it  would  become  a vast  heap  of  rubbish ; 
and  if  human  life  were  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
healthy  human  life  must  be  the  highest  kind  of 
wealth,  and  nothing  could  be  expensive  which 
tended  to  improve  and  to  keep  that  life  healthy. 
Of  what  value  was  10,000i.  a year  to  a man  if  he 
lived  under  conditions  which  created  disease  ? 
Unfortunately,  Englishmen  seemed  bent  on 
blindly  accumulating  wealth,  under  the  idea  that 
the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  was  to  have  a large 
sum  to  bequeath  by  will  at  death,  but  no  greater 
mistake  oould  be  made.  After  all,  it  was  a 
question  of  education.  The  rising  generation 
must  be  taught  to  take  care  of  their  own  health, 
for  without  that  all  legislation  would  be  futile. 
Health  and  its  true  conditions  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded, and  many  persons,  as  he  knew  by 
personal  experience,  afflicted  with  what  was 
termed  delicate  health,  owed  their  prolonged 
life  to  the  care  which  they  took  of  themselves  ; 
and  he  himself  had  seen  scores  of  men  appa- 
rently possessing  three  or  four  times  his  strength, 
go  to  their  graves  simply  from  the  reckless  way 
in  which  they  chose  to  live. 


RED  RIYER  SETTLEMENT. 

Manitoba  is  the  name  given  to  the  new 
Provinoe  whioh  the  Canadian  Government  has 
recently  added  to  its  territory.  Winnipeg  is  the 
only  place  as  yet  settled,  it  being  the  chosen  seat 
for  the  government  of  the  new  Province.  At 
present  emigrants  are  taken  by  what  is  called 
the  Dawson  route,  Mr.  Dawson  having  made 
an  exploration  survey  in  the  years  of  1857, 
1858,  and  1859,  commencing  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Fort  Garry.  This  survey  was  a most  arduous 
one,  and  occupied  three  summers  and  two  full 
winters. 

The  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
Red  River  Settlement  was  regarded  by  Mr. 
Dawson  as  forming  four  divisions : — Lake 
Superior  seotion  ; Height  of  Land  to  Fort  Francis 
or  the  Lake  Regions  ; from  Fort  Francis  to  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  lakes  in  the  woods 
division  ; and  from  the  lakes  in  woods  to  Fort 
Gariy  might  be  termed  the  final  division. 

Around  Fort  Garry  are  extensive  prairies,  and 
a more  monotonous  scene  than  a prairie  oannot 
be  imagined, — not  a single  tree  to  be  seen  for 
miles  and  miles,  and  as  it  is  said  it  is  easier  to 
form  a forest  than  to  clear  one,  the  quicker  the 
Canadian  Government  Bet  about  forming  a few 
forests,  the  better  for  everybody.  There  will  be 
millions  of  aores  for  settlement,  and  my  expe- 
rience of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  other 
new  territories  of  the  United  States,  makes  me 
feel  it  inoumbent  on  me  to  warn  many  who  are 
doing  well  to  pause  and  seriously  think  of  the 
hardships  to  be  undergone  to  make  both  ends 
meet  out  here.  In  fact,  from  general  observa- 
tion, a man  to  make  a home  in  the  prairies  and 
wild  woods  of  America,  unless  with  capital, 
must  work  hard,  and  fearfully  hard,  and  by  the 
time  (to  use  an  American  phrase)  he  will 
bo  ready  to  pass  in  his  ohecks,  he  may  have 
worked  up  a homestead,  perhaps  valuable,  or  as 
the  case  may  be,  a plaoe  where  a man  can  live, 
if  he  only  knows  how  to  work,  and  all  for  the 
benefit  of  his  grandohildren.  There  is  a class  of 
people  that  seem  to  thrive  anywhere.  The 
Mennonites,  a seot  from  Russia  who  do  not 
believe  in  war,  have  numerously  settled  around 
Winnipeg;  a more  hard-working,  industrious 
class  of  people  oould  not  be  found  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  A farmer,  perhaps  worth 
thousands  of  dollars,  who  oould  live  with  a little 
ease,  trudges  and  slaves  away,  just  as  if  a cent. 
Baved  by  his  own  labour  would  send  him  to 
Heaven.  Yet  there  is  a kindness  among  the 
people;  they  religiously  help  one  another. 
Women,  ohildren,  and  men  are  all  workers  : no 
drones. 

In  the  section  known  as  the  Height  of  Land, 
go  in  whatever  direction  you  will  on  passing  over 
a mountain-range,  a lake  is  sure  to  be  met  with  ; 
the  place  may  be  described  as  a region  of  lukes, 


intersected  with  ridges  of  land  running  through 
them.  In  the  wood  division,  there  is  an  uninter- 
rupted navigation  on  the  Rainy  River  (so  called 
from  the  continuous  rainfalls),  of  about  120 
miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Manitoba  consist  of  Hudson 
Bay  men,  half-breeds,  and  the  real  Simon  pure 
Indians ; the  latter  are  most  numerous  on  the 
Rainy  River  and  Lake  of  the  Woods.  These 
Indians  have  a Government  of  their  own,  the 
regulations  being  made  by  the  chiefs. 

The  Indians  are  very  superstitious,  and 
appeared  to  me  to  be  heathens,  and  worship  some 
unknown  spirits,  by  beating  a kind  of  drum, 
ohanting,  and  incanting  with  most  unearthly 
noiBes.  The  Indians  around  the  seotion  of 
Rainy  River  are  far  more  moral  and  docile  than 
those  around  Fort  Garry,  proving  that  white 
blood  rather  demoralises  than  civilises. 

A great  number  of  the  Indians  from  the  United 
States  visit  Manitoba,  and  having  had  a diplo- 
matic training,  are  not  slow  to  teach  their  friends 
the  value  of  treaties  whioh,  I am  bound  to  say, 
are  faithfully  kept  to  the  letter  by  the  Canadian 
Government. 

The  curse  to  the  Indian  is  whisky  ; there  are 
a set  of  scoundrels  who  trade  with  the  Indians 
by  means  of  liquor.  If  these  fellows  were  taken 
and  hanged  right  away  for  breaking  the  law,  there 
would  be  fewer  murders  and  crimes  done  by 
Indians. 

The  Sioux  Indians  seem  to  be  a roving,  war. 
like  class  of  people,  and,  as  the  oountry  becomes 
settled,  I fear  these  Indians  will  show  fight, 
unless  the  Canadian  Government  keep  up  a 
frontier  defence  party  in  the  shape  of  mounted 
police. 

A more  general  description  of  the  oountry  I 
must  postpone  for  my  next  letter.  Quercus. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  ROME. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  topography  of 
anoient  Rome  will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Roman  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post,  of  the  very  recent  disoovery  of 
another  portion  of  the  Servian  walls  of  Rome 
under  the  casino  of  the  Antonelli  Villa,  on  the 
Quirinal,  which  has  just  been  demolished  to 
make  room  for  the  new  main  street,  entitled  Via 
Nazionale,  at  its  intersection  with  the  Via  del 
Quirinale,  opposite  the  church  of  Santa  Caterina 
da  Siena.  This  disoovery  is  the  more  important 
from  the  fact  that  it  not  only  comprises  a tract 
of  the  Servian  circuit,  but  also  one  of  the  gates 
of  that  early  period,  very  probably  the  Porta 
Fontinales  mentioned  by  Varro  and  Livy.  It  is 
constructed  of  massive  blooks  of  tufa,  like  the 
agger,  and  apparently  owes  its  nearly  perfect 
state  of  preservation  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  built  upon  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  oentury  of  the  Christian  era,  judging  from 
the  fine  quality  of  the  briokwork,  and  put  out  of 
use  by  a complete  change  of  level,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  remains  of  a street  paved  with  blocks 
of  basalt  whioh  passes  at  an  elevation  nearly 
approaching  the  spring  of  the  ancient  arch. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Via  del  Quirinale  is 
the  Villa  Aldobrandiui,  whioh  has  also  to  be  cut 
through  for  the  Via  Nazionale.  During  these 
excavations  further  discoveries  are  anticipated, 
especially  with  respeot  to  the  Thermaa  of  Con- 
stantine, whioh  occupied  this  locality.  The 
Sindaoo  of  Rome  has  promised  that  in  case  of 
any  important  anoient  building  being  brought  to 
light  the  course  of  the  new  street  Bhall  be 
deviated  in  order  to  preserve  the  anoient 
monument. 


A DIVISION  IN  ARUNDEL  CHURCH. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  lay  impropriator, 
has  bricked  up  the  chancel  arch  of  Arundel 
Church,  and  maintains  his  right  to  do  so,  not  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  lay  impropriator,  and 
therefore  has  possession  of  the  chancel,  but  that 
it  is  a private  chapel, — the  Fitzalan  Chapel, — and 
belongs  to  him  as  private  property.  Before  the 
restoration  of  the  ohuroh,  the  aroh  was  boarded 
up  on  one  Bide,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
as  the  chancel  was  in  a ruinous  condition,  and, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  arrangement  of  the 
old  pews,  no  chancel  was  required.  When  it 
was  determined  to  begin  the  work  of  restoration, 
three  years  ago,  the  churchwardens  wrote  to  the 
Duke  informing  him  of  their  intention  to  open 
the  arch.  The  answer  was  an  intimation  that 
the  Duke  did  not  intend  to  allow  them  to  do  so, 
and  this  was  further  rendered  clear  by  the  ap- 
pearance behind  the  iron  “grille”  of  a rough 


briok  wall.  A lawsuit  against  I'm  Duke  is  talked 
of,  but  the  vicar  says  he  could  look  for  no  sup- 
port from  the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  the 
Duke’s  tenants,  and  dare  not  stir  in  the  matter. 
The  Duke  appears  to  be  pursuing  a dog-in-the- 
manger  policy.  Although  he  keeps  the  parish- 
ioners out  of  the  chancel,  he  makes  no  use  of  it 
himself,  and  is  allowing  it  to  go  to  ruin  fast ; 
slates  blown  off  are  not  replaced,  windows  broken 
are  not  mended.  He  is  determined  that  the 
parishioners  shall  not  have  that  which  would 
make  their  church  one  of  the  finest  in  Sussex. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  this  Association,  held  within 
the  rooms,  No.  37,  George-street,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bonnar,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  a paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  John  W.  Balmain,  C.E.,  the  subjeot 
being  “ Wrought  Iron,  with  Reference  to  its 
Application  to  Architectural  Purposes.”  The 
paper  described  the  properties  and  useB  of 
wrought  iron,  and  its  great  adaptability  to  modem 
architectural  as  well  as  engineering  requirements, 
and  also  its  superiority  to  cast-iron  in  many 
respeots,  particularly  in  the  case  of  girders  of 
large  span.  By  means  of  numerous  diagrams 
and  sketches,  attention  was  called  to  recent 
applications  of  wrought-iron,  architecturally  and 
otherwise,  these  examples  being  contrasted  with 
each  other,  with  a view  to  point  out  the  oases  in 
which  the  material  had  been  well  and  econo- 
mically treated,  and  where  not  so.  The  import- 
ance, to  the  architect,  of  a knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  materials  and  of  the  strains  to  whioh, 
in  the  form  of  girders,  tie-rods,  &c.,  wrought-iron 
is  subjected,  as  enabling  him  to  avoid  lavish 
waste  of  material  and  useless  expenditure  to 
provide  a strength  not  necessary,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  possible  weakness,  failure,  and  ulti- 
mate great  cost  in  consequence  on  the  other, 
was  also  pointed  out,  and  various  examples 
were  adduoed.  A discussion  followed. 


MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN,  MICKLETON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

On  the  13th  inst.,  a fountain,  erected  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Maxwell  Steele  Graves, 
bart.,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bowen  Graves,  was 
inaugurated  in  this  village.  The  structure, 
whioh  is  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone,  elaborately 
carved,  has  been  built  by  Mr.  J.  Clifford,  of 
Ilmiogton,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  Burges, 
and  comprises  portrait  medallions,  in  Sicilian 
marble,  of  the  late  baronet  and  his  accomplished 
daughter  (authoress  of  “ My  Queen,”  and  other 
popular  lyrics),  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  F.  Scarlet 
Potter.  The  whole  cost  of  this,  and  of  two  other 
less  ornamental  fountains,  as  well  as  that  of 
supplying  the  village  of  Mickleton  with  water 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  has  been  borne  by 
Lady  Steele  Graves,  of  Mickleton  Manor,  and 
her  son-in-law,  Mr.  F.  Bowen  Graves. 


PALESTINE  EXPLORATION  FUND. 

Monsieur  Gannfau,  in  the  course  of  his  explo- 
ration in  Jerusalem,  came  upon  the  fragment 
of  a statue,  the  head  of  some  important  person- 
age, it  being  encircled  by  a wreath.  He  con- 
cluded at  once  that  it  was  that  of  Hadrian.  The 
features  and  general  character  do  not  show  the 
refinement  of  the  existing  busts  of  that  Emperor, 
who  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  period. 
The  execution  is  coarse,  and  the  treatment 
hardly  equals  that  of  the  best  artist  of  the  time. 
A remarkable  object  on  the  wreath  is  an  eagle, 
which  would  seem  to  identify  this  head  with 
Herod,  who  is  stated  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii.  6, 3, 
to  have  ereoted  over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple 
a large  golden  eagle  of  great  value,  and  had  de- 
dicated it  to  the  Temple.  This  was  an  Act  of 
such  profanity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  that,  in. 
stigated  by  their  teachers,  the  young  men  pulled 
it  down  and  cut  it  into  pieces  with  their  axes. 
The  eagle  therefore  would  seem  to  be  emblema- 
tic of  Herod,  and  suggests  the  probability  of  this 
being  his  portrait.  Should  other  evidences  arise 
to  confirm  this  supposition,  this  bust  will  be  a 
singular  and  interesting  illustration  of  Jewish 
history. 


Joiners’  Wages  at  Crieff. — The  journey- 
men joiners  of  Crieff  have  demanded  an  advance 
from  fid.  to  7d.  per  hour,  to  take  place  on  the 
1st  of  March  next.  The  request,  it  is  said,  will 
be  granted. 
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OASES  UNDER  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

MORTAR. 

On  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Jarvis,  district  surveyor 
of  Camberwell,  summoned  Mr.  Bowles,  a builder, 
for  not  having  solidly  put  together  with  mortar 
or  cement  the  bricks  in  the  walls  of  some  houses 
at  Peckham-rye.  The  case  was  heard  by  Mr. 
Chance  at  the  Lambeth  Police-court. 

The  Distriot  Surveyor  defined  what  mortar  is, 
and  submitted  specimens  of  the  so-called  mortar 
used  in  the  walls,  and  urged  that  mould  was 
mixed  with  the  lime  instead  of  sand.  He  was 
supported  in  his  evidence  by  a builder  of  good 
reputation  and  large  experience. 

Mr.  Bowles,  the  builder,  in  reply  to  a question  put  to 
him  by  the  Magistrate,  acknowledged  the  specimen  sub- 
mitted by  the  District  Surveyor  was  not  mortar,  but  he 
stated  it  was  not  a fair  sample  of  the  materials  used. 
Upon  this  the  Magistrate  said  he  would  send  an  officer  to 
collect  specimens  from  the  walls,  and  adjourned  the  hear- 
ing of  the  case  for  a week. 

Upon  resuming  the  case,  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  officer 
submitted  pieces  of  the  so-called  mortar,  and  on  com- 
paring them  with  those  submitted  by  the  District  Sur- 
veyor the  Magistrate  said  he  could  not  see  there  was  any 
difference  between  them. 

The  solicitor  for  the  builder  called  a surveyor  who  stated 
he  considered  the  material  in  dispute  was  mortar,  and  the 
Magistrate  decided  that  as  there  was  such  conflicting 
evidence  a surveyor  should  be  engaged  as  an  assessor  to 
assist  him  in  coming  to  a decision,  and  he  named  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  of  the  firm  of  Drury  & Lovejoy,  to  act  in  that 
capacity,  and  again  adjourned  the  case. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  examined  the  work,  and  attended  the 
Court  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
composition  complained  of  by  the  District  Surveyor  was 
not  mortar. 

The  Magistrate  therefore  made  an  order  for  the  builder 
to  pull  down  the  walls  of  the  four  houses. 


ABE  BAY  WINDOWS  BUILDINGS  ? 

LORD  MANNERS  AND  ANOTHER  V.  JOHNSON. 

This  was  a snit  in  the  Chanoery  division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  the  chief  object  of  whioh 
was  to  compel  the  defendant  to  pull  down  certain 
bay-windows  which  he  had  erected  on  the  front 
of  his  two  houses,  Nos.  1 and  2,  Palace-road, 
Roupell  Park,  Streatbam.  It  appeared  that  the 
houses  in  Palace-road  were  about  80  ft.  from  the 
road  and  40  ft.  from  one  another,  and  the 
plaintiffs’  case  was  that  certain  bay-windows 
which  the  defendant  had  erected  to  his  houses, 
and  which  projected  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  from  the  main 
line  of  his  house,  which  was  itself  some  inches 
too  near  the  road,  was  a violation  of  his  covenant 
as  to  building,  and  injured  the  value  of  their 
property  by  destroying  its  privacy.  The  de- 
fendant insisted  that  the  main  walls  of  his 
houses  followed  the  line  of  frontage  he  was  bound 
to  observe,  and  that  the  bay-windows  were 
only  projections  from  the  main  wall,  and  did  not 
come  within  the  words  in  his  covenant,  “ any 
building  ” ; that  uniformity  had  already  been 
departed  from  with  regard  to  other  houses  in  the 
Palace-road ; and  that  what  he  had  done  had,  as 
to  Lord  Manners,  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
property  ; and  as  to  the  other  plaintiff,  had  done 
him  no  injury. 

The  Yice-Chancellor  said  the  question  whether  the 
defendant  had  a right  to  erect  these  bay-windows  de- 
pended entirely  upon  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  the 
covenant  contained  in  his  conveyance.  As  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  read  that  covenant,  it  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  a positive  obligation  not  to  erect  any  building 
nearer  to  the  Palace-road  than  the  line  of  frontage  of  the 
then  present  houses,  which  was  not  qualified  or  detracted 
from  in  any  way.  The  question,  then,  was,  were  these 
bay-windows  buildings  within  the  meaning  of  this  cove- 
nant P It  was  said  that  they  were  not,  and  that  they 
were  mere  projections  from  tho  main  building,  like  por- 
ticoes or  verandahs.  But  it  did  not  require  scientific 
evidence  to  satisfy  his  Lordship  that  when  bay-windows 
wero  carried  up  from  the  foundation  of  a house  to  its 
roof,  they  wero  part  of  the  main  building.  ; Every- 
thing was  constructed  according'y,  and  upon  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words  there  had  been  a clear  violation  of 
the  contract.  His  Lordship  accordingly  declared  that  the 
buildings  of  the  defendant,  so  far  as  they  consisted  of  the 
bay-windows,  constituted  a breach  of  the  covenants  con- 
tained in  his  conveyance,  and  granted  an  injunction  to 
restrain  him  from  permitting  them  to  remain  for  a longer 
poriod  than  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  order. 


SANITARY  MATTERS  IN  VIENNA. 

S,Rj_B,eadiDg  in  your  esteemed  paper  lately 
the  interesting  article  in  which  are  defined  the 
necessities  to  a perfect  city,  I,  like  most  other 
people  who  read  that  paper,  was  for  the  time  as 
4nuch  enchanted  by  the  prospect  as  ever  we  were 
\n  reading  fairy  tales  or  those  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  occupant  of  a comfortable  English 
home,  however,  as  he  laid  his  Builder  aside,  and 
awoke  from  his  dream,  would  awake  to  a less 
painful  consciousness  than  some  of  ns  Conti- 
nentals. If  the  writer,  or  any  of  bis  readers, 
ever  were  in  Vienna,  they  will  know  some  of  its 
sanitary  defects.  Henry  Fielding  said  in  his 
time,  he  hurried  over  the  Continent  holding  his 


pocket  with  one  hand  and  his  nose  with  the 
other.  Is  there  any  change  to-day  ? The  com- 
pletion of  the  great  water  scheme  might  have 
been  expected  to  have  had  as  a first  result  a 
beneficial  sanitary  influence.  While  Viennese 
believe  water  to  have  a cleansing  influence  on 
themselves,  they  seem  possessed  of  two  firm 
ideas,  viz.,  that  filth  is  disposed  of  when  removed 
from  sight ; and  that  where  a drain  or  a water- 
closet  is  there  must  be  a smell.  Use  of  smell-pre- 
venters or  “ traps  ” seems  quite  unknown.  Even 
in  your  kitchen  you  may  have  water.  You  draw 
your  water  over  an  open  waste-pipe  in  connexion 
with  the  main  drain,  and  your  dwelling  is  a 
ventilator  to  the  canal,  and  this  principle  is  car- 
ried out  in  nearly  all  native  work.  Give  an  order 
to  any  of  the  almost  innumerable  firms  executing 
such  work,  and  everything  will  stand  on  your 
account  as  “ English,” — the  system,  material, 
everything ; and  the  most  barbarous  thing  man 
ever  invented  is  called  an  English  water-closet. 
Truly,  English  skill  and  labour  have  much  to 
bear  if  any  one  thinks  the  production  English. 

I notice  the  Vienna  Free  Prees  of  a few  days 
back  extolling  its  native  skill  in  the  water- 
branoh,  and  claiming  for  a firm  here  the  honour 
of  doing  something  for  Paris.  Now,  if  “ English” 
is  so  often  employed  here  when  it  ought  not  to  be, 
it  is  employing  “ English  ” where  it  ought  to  be 
when  we  say  the  Baid  firm  has  a staff  of  English 
workmen  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Smeaton, 
formerly,  I believe,  of  a London  firm,  W. 
Smeaton  & Sons,  sanitary  engineers.  Honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due.  Y.  Z. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  IMPROVE 
THE  EDUCATION  OF  BRICKLAYERS  P 

One  thing  especially  that  strikes  the  thought- 
ful workman  with  surprise,  in  his  daily  vocation, 
is  the  wide-spread  ignorance  displayed  by  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  labour  side  by  side  in  the 
struggle  for  bread,  and  it  is  not  only  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  that  they  show  this 
deficiency,  but  in  the  practical  carrying  out  of 
the  calling  which  they  profess.  I will  not 
attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  ignorance, 
but  try  and  suggest  some  means  by  which  those 
who  call  themselves  bricklayers  may  be  lifted 
out  of  their  ignorance,  and  I am  sure  that  all 
intelligent  brioklayers  will  admit  that  it  is  time 
something  was  done.  I know  that  there  is  a 
class  of  men  who  will  not  go  with  me,  for  this 
reason  : they  say  that  there  are  already  enough 
skilled  bricklayers,  and  that  if  they  teach  others 
to  be  as  good  as  themselves  they  will  outstrip 
their  tutors,  and  the  tutors  will  have  to  stand  back 
while  the  others  advance.  For  myself  I say,  let 
them  do  it  if  they  can. 

But  now  for  a few  suggestions  as  to  the  means 
whereby  they  are  to  be  improved.  First  of  all, 

I think  that  our  time  in  the  lodge-room  could 
be  more  profitably  used,  if,  instead  of  idle  dis- 
cussions, some  papers  upon  the  different  ap- 
plications of  our  trade  were  read  and  explained 
by  some  of  our  senior  members.  Then  I would 
suggest  that  bricklayers’  mutual  improvement 
classes  be  commenced,  where  bricklayers  only 
should  be  members  ; let  this  restriction  be  made, 
that  it  be  well  inquired  into  whether  any  one 
wishing  to  join  is  a bricklayer.  There  are  plenty 
of  schoolmasters  who  would  gladly  undertake 
the  schooling  of  the  members.  Let  the  meeting- 
nights  be  not  less  than  two  in  a week.  Then  I 
would  suggest  that  a drawing-board,  with  all  the 
necessary  implements  for  striking  out  gauge 
work,  also  drawing  instruments  for  plan-drawing, 
&c.,  be  purchased.  I would  also  suggest  that 
the  members  throw  open  their  doors  to  members 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects  and  Architectural 
Association,  many  of  whom  (if  I understand  some 
of  the  papers  aright  that  are  read  by  them)  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  mutual 
improvement.  I should  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  some  intelligent  bricklayers  on  this  subject; 
at  the  same  time,  I would  say  that  I am  willing 
to  commence  such  a class  if  I can  see  that  others 
are  willing  to  join  me. 

J.  P.  Morris,  Secretary, 

London  Lodge,  M.U.O.B. 


ARE  PATENTS  MISCHIEVOUS? 

Sir, — If  I may  judge  from  the  tenor  of  Sir 
Edmund  Beckett’s  letter  in  the  Builder,  I should 
imagine  he  rejoices  in  the  supposition  that  he  is 
an  inventor,  and  willing  to  work  entirely  pro  bono 
publico.  It  may  or  may  not  be  so  ; for  the  mere 
fact  of  making  public  such  an  idea  as  the  method 
for  oiling  sash-pulleys  is  no  certain  proof 


either  for  or  against.  The  gift  of  that  whioh 
oosts  us  nothing  is  not  worthy  in  itself  of  extra 
commendation.  Had  Sir  Edmund  made  public 
property  an  invention  that  had  cost  him  years 
of  close  application  and  much  anxiety  and  outlay 
in  the  construction  of  models,  &c.,  theD,  and  not 
till  then,  would  his  aotions  exactly  coincide  with 
his  belief,  viz.,  that  he,  being  an  inventor,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  granting  of  protection  by  letters 
patent  is  detrimental  to  the  commonweal. 
Would  your  correspondent  kindly  inform  us  in 
what  way  he  considers  it  has  an  injurious  effect 
on  our  manufacturing  industries  ? If  we  are  to 
continue  as  the  first  power  (with  regard  to 
commerce)  in  the  world,  would  it  be  politic  to 
trust  entirely  to  those  who,  with  time,  talents, 
and  capital  at  command,  may  feel  disposed  to 
expend  the  same  pro  bono  publico, plus  a fraction 
of  honour?  I trow  not,  for  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  improvements  then  would 
be  very  few  and  very  far  between.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
ventions (of  any  note)  patented  in  this  country, 
but  more  especially  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  originate  and  are  brought  to  perfection 
by  mechanics,  who,  wishing  to  rise  from  the 
rank  and  file,  exert  themselves  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  pecuniary  gain  ; which,  at  the  same 
time,  tends  indirectly  to  the  good  of  the  public ; 
therefore  withdraw  protection  and  you  annihilate, 
or  at  any  rate,  stunt,  the  inventive  faculty.  This 
is  in  a measure  proved  by  the  large  number  of 
inventions  patented  in  the  United  States.  Not 
that  the  Yankee  is  in  any  way  smarter  than  John 
Bull,  but  greater  facilities  are  offered  in  the 
form  of  cheap  protection,  consequently  greater 
stimulus  for  renewed  exertioD. 

As  this  is  a subject  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  more  especially  to 
inventors,  I truBt  you  may  see  fit  to  grant  this 
a spaoe  in  your  next  impression. 

T.  Marcus  Houghton. 


THE  ACOUSTICS  OF  CHURCHES  AND 
THEATRES. 

Sir, — After  reading  in  your  August  Number 
the  article  on  “ Church  and  School  Architec- 
ture,” I feel  inclined  to  protest  against  the 
acceptation  as  “ American  ” of  the  views  of  your 
New  York  correspondent.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  sure  that  the  majority  here  will  approve  of 
your  remarks,  and  agree  that  the  needs  of  a 
congregation  vary  much  from  those  of  the 
audience  in  a theatre.  In  connexion  with 
comfort,  and  certainly  with  good  acoustic  effect 
and  ventilation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
successful  application  of  the  severest  forms  of 
Medimval  building  to  our  present  uses.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  enjoyed  in  Baltimore  the 
use  of  a large  clearstoried  church,  style  Early 
English,  which  I designed  with  transepts  and 
other  stumbling-blocks  to  sound.  But  in  build- 
ing St.  Luke’s  I kept  in  view  the  great  import- 
ance of  hearing  well,  and  in  it  I made  the  first 
partial  application  of  the  principle  of  air  move- 
ment towards  the  audience.  Its  success, 
acoustically,  is  complete. 

The  Baltimore  Academy  of  Music,  which  was 
completed  under  my  superintendence  within  the 
year,  is  a striking,  and  perhaps  conclusive,  ex- 
ample of  the  importance  of  the  principle  I have 
mentioned.  It  is  a theatre  as  large  as  the  New 
Opera  of  Paris,  yet  the  sigh  of  Lucia  (Albani), 
and  the  breathing  of  Ristori  in  the  sleep-walking 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  were  heard  throughout  the 
house. 

When  I add  that  an  unusually  effective  ven- 
tilation forms  a necessary  part  of  this  system  of 
acoustics,  I hope  to  have  indicated  one  good  way 
to  avoid  the  possible  imperfections  in  hearing  of 
the  one  span,  or  of  the  three-aisled  forms  of 
church  building. 

J.  Crawford  Neilson,  Architect.* 

Baltimore.  


APPOINTMENT  OF  ARCHITECTS  TO 
SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  has  been 
appointed  architect  to  the  Woodton  School 
Board. — Mr.  W.  Watson,  of  Wakefield,  has  been 
appointed  architect  to  the  United  School  Board 
District  of  Beal,  Bukin,  and  Kellington,  York- 
shire.— Messrs.  Jackson  & Longley,  and  Messrs. 
Hargreaves  & Bailey,  Bradford,  have  been 
appointed  architects  to  the  Bingley  School 
Board. 

* Mr.  Neilson  will  perhaps  send  us  drawings  and  parti- 
culars of  his  theatre. 


Deo.  25,  1875.] 
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THE  BRIGHTON  SEWERS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  7th  December, 
Mr.  Thos.  E.  Harrison,  the  president,  in  the  chair, 
the  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Brighton  Inter- 
cepting and  Outfall  Sewers,”  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Gamble,  C.E. 

The  paper  stated  that  the  area  affected  by 
these  works  was  about  1,800  acres,  and  com- 
prised the  whole  of  what  was  ordinarily  called 
Brighton.  Portions  also  of  the  parish  of  Rot- 
tingdean,  east  of  Brighton,  might  be  drained 
into  the  intercepting  sewer.  The  range  of  tide 
varied  from  22  ft.  to  9 ft. 

Until  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  sewage  of 
Brighton  was  drained  into  cesspools.  Such 
sewers  as  there  were  chiefly  served  to  convey 
away  water  to  the  upper  part  of  the  beach.  When, 
however,  the  houses  were  drained  into  the  sewers, 
the  sewers  became  a great  nuisance,  and  were 
gradually  extended  farther  and  farther  seaward. 
In  1870,  at  the  time  of  passing  of  the  Act  for 
the  present  works,  there  were  eight  outfalls,  all 
of  which  with  one  exception,  were  abolished,  the 
sewage  passing  to  the  outfall  at  Portobello. 

To  remedy  the  evil  Mr.  Hawksley  proposed 
still  further  to  lengthen  the  pipes.  Mr.  Robert 
Rawlinson,  C.B.,  suggested  an  intercepting 
sewer,  with  an  outfall  to  the  westward  of  the 
town.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  recommended  an 
intercepting  sewer,  with  an  outfall  to  the  east- 
ward, near  Roedean  Gate.  Messrs.  Maclean  & 
Wright  also  proposed  that  the  sewage  should  be 
taken  in  the  same  direction,  but  placed  the  out- 
fall at  Saltdean.  The  present  position,  Porto- 
bello, was  recommended  by  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw,  who  designed  and  carried  out  the  whole  of 
the  work,  the  author  being  the  resident  engi- 
neer. Mr.  Matthew  Jennings  originally  took  the 
contract  for  the  works,  but  they  were  finished 
by  Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons. 

The  intercepting  sewer  began  at  Hove-street, 
ran  under  the  Shoreham-road  nearly  to  the  end 
of  the  Brunswick- square-lawns,  passed  under 
the  beach  till  it  entered  again  under  the  road  at 
East-street,  and  excepting  for  a short  distance 
at  Rottingdean,  it  extended  from  thence  under 
the  Marine  Parade  and  the  Newhaven-road  to 
Portobello.  The  sewer  was  of  brickwork,  and 
was  of  a circular  section,  5 ft.  in  diameter,  up  to 
East-street ; 6 ft.  in  diameter  between  East- 
street  and  the  Steyne ; 7 ft.  in  diameter  from  the 
Steyne  to  the  Penstock  Chamber,  Portobello; 
and  between  the  Penstock  Chamber  and  the  Bea, 
the  sewer  was  partly  of  brickwork,  partly  of 
three  cast-iron  pipes,  4 ft.  in  diameter,  laid  side 
by  side ; the  total  distance  was  38,590  ft.,  or, 
7£  miles.  The  average  fall  was  about  3 ft.  in 
the  mile. 

The  invert  at  Hove- street  was  21  6. 

,,  the  Steyne  15  3 ] above  low 

,,  Blackrook  14  water  of 

,,  the  penstock  chamber  2 0 I spring  tides. 

„ the  outfall  0 0J 

Besides  the  main  line,  a considerable  length  of 
junction  sewers  was  constructed  to  connect  the 
old  main  sewer  by  suitable  ourves.  Catoh- tanks 
were  inserted  in  the  tributary  sewers  just  before 
their  junction  with  the  main  sewer. 

There  were  three  storm  overflows  in  Brighton, 
at  the  former  western,  central,  and  eastern 
outfalls  respectively.  In  the  six  months  ending 
the  21st  of  December,  1874,  the  central  over- 
flow had  come  into  operation  three  times,  and  the 
other  two  once.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1875, 
the  storm  overflow  only  came  into  operation 
once.  In  that  at  the  Steyne,  a weir  was  built 
in  a Blanting  direction  aorosB  the  old  sewer,  and 
the  ordinary  drainage  passed  along  a new  Bewer 
towards  its  junction  with  the  intercepting  sewer. 
The  level  of  the  top  of  this  weir  was  about  2 in. 
higher  than  the  old  storm  overflow,  a level  found 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the  lowest 
basements  in  case  of  the  water  getting  past  the 
house-drain  flaps,  and  backing-up  the  house- 
drains.  The  Btorm-water  was  discharged  by  the 
former  central  outfall.  An  inlet  had  been  con- 
structed at  the  Steyne  with  penstocks  to  admit 
sea-water  to  flush  the  lower  part  of  the  sewer ; 
this  waB  generally  used  at  spring-tides.  Arrange- 
ments had  also  been  made  for  working  two  sets 
of  penstocks,  one  by  which  the  tide  should  be 
shut  out  in  case  of  the  valves  not  acting,  the 
other  for  penning  baok  the  sewage  temporarily, 
so  as  to  flush  the  outfall  at  low  water.  This 
chamber  was  provided  with  a passage  to  the 
beach,  and  with  a louvred  roof  for  ventilation. 
Between  the  penstock  and  the  sea,  the  section  of 
the  sewer  changed  from  a circle  to  a semiciroular 
arch  with  a flat  invert,  and  then  again,  by  an 
arohed  chamber,  to  three  iron  pipes.  The  iron 


pipes  were  held  together  in  a frame  of  green- 
heart  timber,  with  wrought-iron  bolts,  and  the 
pipes  were  retained  in  line  by  bolts  which  passed 
through  lugs  cast  on  them  for  that  purpose. 
Beyond  the  mouth  of  the  pipes  the  sewage  ran 
in  a trench  only  visible  at  low  water  during 
spring-tides. 

The  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  method  of 
laying  out  the  line  of  sewer,  were  next  described. 
The  works  were  begun  in  January,  1871,  and 
were  completed  in  June,  1874.  The  brickwork 
was  9 in.  thick,  except  between  Rottingdean  and 
the  penstock  chamber,  where  it  was  13£  in. 
thick,  and  between  the  penstock  chamber  and 
the  sea  it  was  18  in.  All  this  brickwork  was  set 
in  Portland-cement  mortar  with  the  exoeption  of 
the  walls  of  the  penstock  chamber,  which  were 
in  greystone  lime  mortar.  Gault  pressed  bricks, 
or  bricks  made  at  St.  John’s-oommon,  near 
Burgese-hill,  were  used  in  the  inverts,  and  ordi- 
nary Gault  or  stock  bricks  in  the  arches.  The 
brioklayers  were  paid  10s.  for  each  12-ft.  length 
of  9-in.  work,  and  15s.  for  each  12-ft.  length  of 
13^-in.  work.  Brick  blocks  of  eight  whole  bricks 
and  four  half  bricks  were  used  when  the  bottoms 
were  wet.  Radial  bricks  were  not  required, 
owing  to  the  large  diameter  of  the  sewers.  More 
than  six  million  bricks  were  used, — sixty-three 
courses  being  required  in  the  inner  ring  of  the 
5-ft.  sewer,  and  eighty-six  courses  in  the  400 
lineal  feet  of  briokwork  in  tunnelling  were 
executed  per  7-ft.  sewer.  Pipes  were  laid  under 
the  invert  to  carry  off  the  water,  much  of  which 
was  met  with  while  the  briokwork  was  being  put 
in.  When  the  junction  was  made  between  the 
brickwork  from  one  Bhaft  with  that  from  the 
next,  the  pipes  were  plugged  or  closed  by  a valve 
built  for  that  purpose.  Under  the  sills  at  Porto- 
bello iron  pipes  were  used,  which  were  after- 
wards filled  with  Portland-cement  grout.  So 
great  was  the  pumping  that  the  wells  at  Rotting- 
dean and  the  coastguard  station  at  Portobello 
were  seriously  affected. 

The  ventilation  of  the  sewer  during  the  pro- 
gross  of  the  works  was  good  in  every  portion 
where  there  were  two  openings.  Where  there 
was  only  one  opening  the  air  in  the  heading 
became  bad,  and  openings  to  the  cliff  had  fre- 
quently  to  be  made. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  had  been  100,000Z. 
The  cost  of  a lineal  foot  of  the  5-ft.  sewer,  which 
was  built  almost  entirely  under  the  first  contract 
and  in  open  cutting,  was  29s.  The  cost  per  lineal 
foot  of  the  7-ft.  sewer,  9-in.  work,  which  was 
done  by  tunnelling,  was  27s.  under  the  first  con- 
tract, 41s.  under  the  second.  The  extra  cost  of 
3-ring  work  (13£  in.)  over  2-ring  work  (9-in.) 
was,  under  the  first  contraot,  12s., — under  the 
second,  16s.,  per  lineal  foot.  The  cost  of  a ven- 
tilator varied  from  20Z.  where  the  Bewer,  as  at 
Cliftonville,  was  not  far  from  the  Burfaoe,  to 
1601.,  where  the  ground  level  was,  as  at  some 
places  on  the  Newhaven-road,  from  150  ft.  to 
160  ft.  above  the  invert. 


ALLEGED  BREACH  OF  CONTRACT. 

HORNE  V.  LABOUCHERE. 

This  was  an  action  which  came  before  the 
Exchequer  Subdivision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature,  on  the  7th  instant,  before  Baron 
Huddleston  and  a special  jury. 

The  plaintiff'  was  a house-painter,  deoorator, 
&c.,  carrying  on  business  in  Fenchurch-street. 
The  defendant  was  the  ex-M.P.  for  Middlesex. 
Having  recently  purchased  “ Pope’s  Villa,  at 
Twickenham,”  he  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  plaintiff’  for  the  painting,  &c.,  of  that 
interesting  and  historical  residence.  On  the 
18th  of  March  last  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
were  reduced  to  writing,  and  they  were  in  effect 
that  the  plaintiff  undertook  to  paint  the  whole  of 
the  woodwork  of  the  edifice  in  a workman-like 
manner  for  140Z.,  with  two  coats  of  paint,  &o. 
Soon  after  the  work  had  been  begun,  namely,  in 
April,  the  defendant  found  fault  with  it,  oom- 
plainiDg  that  the  old  paint  had  not  been  burnt 
off  before  the  new  paint  was  put  on.  There 
was  also  raised  at  this  time  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  plaintiff  ought  not  to  have  employed 
scaffolding  in  order  to  execute  the  work  in  “ a 
good  workman-like  manner.”  The  plaintiff  de- 
clining to  adopt  the  views  of  the  defendant,  the 
latter  dismissed  him,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  proceeding.  The 
plaintiff  then  brought  the  present  action,  claim- 
ing 58Z.  10s.  Id.,  being  the  alleged  value  of  the 
work  done,  including  interest,  &c.,  on  the 
amount. 

The  plaintiff  and  his  witnesses  gave  evidence 


in  support  of  the  claim,  declaring  that  the  work 
was  being  properly  done  when  the  defendant 
dismissed  Mr.  Horne.  He  had  burnt  or  scraped 
off  the  old  blisters  and  paint  where  he  thought  it 
necessary. 

It  further  appeared  that  in  1861  the  villa  was 
thoroughly  painted  outside  by  the  plaintiff,  that 
scaffolding  was  then  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  old  painting  was  burnt  off  by  burning-pans 
before  the  new  work  was  commenced.  Au  acci- 
dent, however,  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
tower  having  taken  fire  and  become  damaged. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  examined  on  his  own 
behalf.  He  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  old 
paint  of  1861  not  having  been  burnt  off,  the  new 
work  Ehowed  a great  many  blisters,  and  was  not 
done  properly  and  in  a workman-like  manner. 

The  surveyor  of  the  Twickenham  Local  Board, 
who  stated  that  he  had  thirty  years’  experience 
of  such  work,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  an  architect  and 
surveyor  for  about  fifty  years,  declared  that  the 
old  paint  and  blisters  should  have  been  burnt  off, 
and  that  the  work  executed  by  the  plaintiff  was 
not  done  in  a good  and  workman-like  manner. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
the  full  amount  olaimed. 


THE  NEW  PICTON  READING-ROOM, 
LIVERPOOL. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Picton  Read- 
ing-room, Liverpool,  was  laid  on  the  2nd  inst. 
The  new  building  (which  is  named  in  honour  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the  town  coun- 
cillors, and  who  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Library,  Museum?,  and  Arts  Committee  for  the 
past  twenty. five  years)  will  be  oircular,  and  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  reading- 
room  of  the  British  Museum.  The  building, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  13.000Z.,  will  con- 
sist of  one  large  circular  room  100  ft.  in  diameter 
and  60  ft.  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  centre 
of  the  dome.  It  will  be  built  of  whitestone,  and 
in  the  Corinthian  order  of  architecture,  and 
will  be  lighted  frrom  the  top.  In  the  front* 
facing  William  Brown-street,  there  will  be  six- 
teen fluted  Corinthian  columns,  each  35  ft.  in 
height,  supporting  a frieze  and  cornice  8£  ft.  in 
depth,  and  surmounted  by  an  open  balustrade. 
Between  the  pillars  will  be  niches  for  the  recep- 
tion of  life-sized  figures  in  stone.  The  room  will 
be  approached  from  William  Brown-street  by  two 
bold  flights  of  steps  on  each  side,  leading  to  a 
colonnade  which  runs  round  the  building  and 
connects  the  Free  Library  and  the  Museum,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Picton  Reading-room  there 
will  also  be  internal  communication.  Mr.  Sher- 
lock is  the  architect.  Mr.  Picton  has  well  earned 
this  mark  of  consideration. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Sheffield. — Three  new  schools  were  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sheffield  School  Board 
on  the  1st  inst.  The  Park  school,  in  Norwich- 
street,  is  erected  upon  a site  comprising  2,227 
square  yards  of  land.  The  total  floor  area  of 
the  rooms  is  7,707  square  feet,  and  the  “ breath- 
ing space”  122,438  cubic  feet,  the  accommoda- 
tion being  for  739  scholars.  At  the  Pye  Bank 
school  provision  is  made  for  846  scholars.  The 
site  occupies  an  area  of  2,500  square  yards.  The 
school  and  classrooms  are  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  contain  8,606  superficial  feet.  The  cost  of 
erecting  them  will  be  about  8,000Z.  In  these 
schools,  as  in  the  others  ereoted  by  the  Board, 
every  facility  is  given  for  the  scholars,  both  in 
respect  of  Bpace  and  light.  The  desks  are  from 
the  pattern  patented  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Moss.  The 
Springfield  school  occupies  the  site  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Broomspring-lane,  Cavendish- 
street,  and  Broomhall  - street,  and  is  Early 
Geometrical  in  style.  The  school  is  carried  up 
to  a considerable  altitude,  covered  playgrounds 
occupying  most  of  the  ground  floor,  save  only  on 
that  part  set  aside  for  infants, — at  the  end  adjoin- 
ing the  Convent  wall  in  CavendiBh-street.  This 
latter  school  is  suitably  placed  for  infants  upon 
the  ground  floor.  The  other  schools  are  upon 
the  two  stories  above  the  playgrounds,  but  over 
the  infants’  rooms  there  are  no  sohools.  Greno- 
side  stone  is  the  principal  material  used,  the 
worked  and  finely-tooled  dressings  of  the  win- 
dows, buttresses,  splays,  &c.,  contrasting  well 
with  the  deeper  tone  of  the  nobbled  walling. 
The  roofs  are  slated  with  blue  Welsh  slates,  sur- 
mounted by  bright  red  ridge  tiles,  and  the 
windows  are  filled  with  Bemi-opaquo  glass.  The 
internal  arrangements  of  the  Bchool  appear  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  area  of  the  rooms  is,  alto- 
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aether,  8,154  square  feet ; the  breathing-space, 
134,994;  ft. ; and  the  number  of  scholars  tor 
which  accommodation  is  provided,  752,  viz., 
242  boys,  244  girls,  and  266  infants.  The  cost 
of  the  site  was  3,8511.,  and  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  probably  be  from  7,0001.  to  8,0001.  The 
ironwork  is  by  Messrs.  Brawn  & Downing,  of 
Birmingham  ; Mr.  Bodley,  of  Sheffield,  has 
executed  the  stonework;  and  Mr.  Spink,  also  ol 
Sheffield,  the  woodwork.  The  stone  carving  is 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  school  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Innocent 
& Brown  ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works  was  Mr. 

W.  Dickinson. 

Portobello. — The  new  Board  school  at  Porto- 
bello  is  nearing  completion.  The  structure  is  of 
one  story.  The  main  block  is  divided  into  two 
departments,  juvenile  and  infant.  A large  hall, 

54  ft.  square,  with  an  open  roof,  27  ft.  in  height, 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  building.  This  will 
be  set  apart  as  a mixed  school,  over  which  the 
head-master  will  preside.  A sloping  gallery  nils 
a recess  on  the  east  side,  and  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  are  four  class-rooms,  two  for  boys 
and  two  for  girls.  These  apartments  are  divided 
from  the  large  hall  by  glass  screens,  so  that  the 
head-master  will  be  able  to  keep  an  eye  on  every 
class,  and  so  preserve  discipline.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  school  will  thus  be  occupied  by 
boys  for  whom  lavatories  and  other  conveniences 
have  been  erected,  and  the  opposite  end  appro- 
priated to  girls.  The  infant  department  is  placed 
at  the  extreme  south  end,  where  a class-room 
has  been  run  out  from  the  main  building.  Archi- 
median  screw  ventilators  are  employed.  The 
passages  leading  to  the  various  out-houses  are 
covered  with  oorrugated  iron.  A house  for  the 
janitor  is  being  erected.  Messrs.  Moffat  & 
Aitken,  Edinburgh,  are  the  architects ; Mr.  A. 
Wilson,  Tranent,  having  the  contract  for  the 
mason’s  work,  and  Mr.  H.  Scott,  of  Portobello, 
that  for  the  joiner’s  work.  The  cost  is  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  7,0001. 

Wrexham. — The  Broughton  Board  Schools 
were  opened  on  the  29th  nit.  The  buildings 
have  been  rather  costly,  the  site  being  of  suoh 
a peculiar  character  that  strong  retaining  walls 
have  had  to  be  erected,  at  a cost  of  about  1,0001. 
Mr.  W.  Turner  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Samuels 
the  contractor,  who  in  a recent  letter  to  the 
Board  says  he  is  a loser  of  5001.  by  the  under- 
taking. . 

Bulkeley  ani  BiileiJ  (Cheshire).— Sew  Board 
Schools  are  in  course  of  ereotion  on  the  Ridley 
and  Bulkeley-road,  in  the  township  of  Ridley. 
Externally  they  are  built  of  red  and  white  stone, 
obtained  from  the  quarries  on  the  Bickerton  and 
Peckforton  hills,  the  white  stone  being  used  for 
the  corners,  windows,  &c.,  the  style  being  Gothic. 
The  large  schoolroom  has  glazed  red  brick  half 
way  up  the  walls,  an  open  red  pine  roof,  sup- 
ported by  white  stone  buttresses  springing  from 
the  walls,  and  is  both  lofty  and  well  lighted. 
The  master  and  mistress’s  house  adjoins  the 
sohool,  but  has  separate  entrances.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Bowers,  of  Nantwich,  and  the 
contract  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Feet, 
builder,  of  Beeston. 


called  road  surveyors,  the  appellation  of  “ road 
foremen  ” not  being  considered  respectable 
enough  for  possible  holders  or  candidates. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  THE 
HACKNEY  “ SHOOTS.” 

Twice,  if  not  more  often,  in  discussing  sanitary 
matters  at  Hackney-wick,  we  described  the  site 
of  the  new  London  School  Board  School  at 
Gainsborough-road  and  its  vile  surrounding*.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Hackney  District  Board 
of  Works,  a letter  was  received  from  the  London 
School  Board,  complaining  that  the  attendances 
at  the  above  school  had  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  bad  state  of  the  approaches  to  the  build- 
ing ; and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  General 
Purposes  Committee  for  consideration. 

At  the  same  meeting  a report  was  brought 
up  from  the  General  Purposes  Committee, 
in  re  the  Surveyor’s  Department  and  the 
Supervision  of  the  Roads  of  the  District. 
Mr.  Runtz,  the  Hackney  representative  on 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  with  the  report,  and  said 
that  for  many  years  he  had  tried  to  get 
proper  supervision  over  the  highways,  but  had 
always  been  thwarted  by  family  and  other  in- 
fluences, which  even  now  had  not  disappeared. 
It  was  patent  to  every  one  who  drove  through 
the  thoroughfares  of  this  district  that  proper 
supervision  was  not  exercised  over  the  roads. 
In  addition  to  the  chief  surveyor  and  assistant 
surveyor,  it  was  eventuaUy  resolved,  after  a long 
discussion,  to  appoint  two  new  officers,  to  be 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Merevale. — The  restoration  of  Merevale  Church 
has  been  commenced,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Pauli  & Bickerdike,  of  London.  The 
building  is  an  adjunct  to  Merevale  Abbey,  and 
is  of  unusual  plan,  the  eastern  or  principal 
portion  of  the  church,— in  which  the  services  are 

held, being  an  exact  square  divided  into  a nave 

and  'aisles  in  the  usual  way.  The  date  is  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  To  the  west- 
ward of  this,  and  opening  into  it,  are  remains 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  consisting  of  two  bays, 
the  aisles  to  which  have  been  destroyed,  but  the 
central  portion  remains,  and  formB  a sort  of  ante- 
chapel  to  the  church.  There  are  fragments  of 
a very  fine  stone  screen  lying  about  the  church- 
yard embedded  in  the  earth  and  overgrown  with 
grass.  There  is  also  a remarkable  loft  of  oak,  and 
of  late  date,  in  the  church  against  the  west  wall, 
and  a considerable  amount  of  late  painted  glass 
in  the  windows.  It  is  contemplated  to  restore 
and  refit  the  whole  building.  The  present  works 
are  confined  to  the  north  aisle. 

Chilton. — The  parish  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Chilton,  Suffolk,  has  been  re-opened,  after  resto- 
ration. The  exterior  masonry  and  flint  work 
have  been  generally  repaired.  The  works  to  the 
chancel  consist  of  decorations  in  gold  and  colour 
of  texts,  symbols,  and  ornaments,  in  lines,  diapers, 
panels,  borders,  and  strings ; and  alterations  to 
seating  and  new  windows  in  south  and  east 
walls.  The  carrying  out  of  the  works  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Geo.  Grimwood  & Sons,  of 
London  and  Sudbury ; the  general  superintend- 
ence and  decorative  designs  being  by  Mr.  A. 
Grimwood.  The  church  is  fifteenth-century 
work,  and  contains  an  interesting  wall  tablet  and 
two  alabaster  marble  tombs,  with  sculptured 
recumbent  figures,  in  memory  of  the  Crane 
family.  These,  however,  have  been  badly 
mutilated.  . , 

Shipley.  — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Shipley,  near 
Bradford,  has  been  re-opened,  after  alterations 
designed  by  Messrs.  Healey,  architects,  of  Brad- 
ford. The  west  gallery  has  been  removed,  the 
organ  which  formerly  stood  there  having  been 
re-erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  chancel ; 
the  old  pews  have  been  replaced  by  oak  benches 
both  in  the  nave  and  north  and  south  galleries. 

A screen  wall  of  Caen  stone  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  the  chancel,  the  pulpit,  base,  and 
steps  being  combined  with  it.  The  pulpit  and 
choir-stalls  are  of  oak,  and  of  elaborate  cha- 
racter. Several  special  offerings  have  been 
made,  Buch  as  a brass  eagle,  by  Messrs.  Potter ; 
an  alabaster  font  and  two  memorial  windows, 
by  Messrs.  Powell,  of  Leeds.  Including  external 
repairs,  the  total  coBt  of  the  restoration  has  been 
about  4,0001.  Messrs.  Whiteley,  of  Leeds,  were 
the  contractors.  f 

Edlesborough. — The  chanoel  of  St.  Mary  s 
Church,  Edlesborough,  has  been  re-opened,  after 
restoration  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Brownlow. 
The  original  Purbeck  mullions  and  shafts  of  the 
east  window  were  found  to  be  bo  decayed  that 
it  was  necessary  to  restore  them  in  stone,  fol- 
lowing out  the  details  of  the  old  work.  The 
whole  of  the  tracery  of  this  window  was  taken 
out,  the  decayed  parts  renewed,  and  thoroughly 
reinstated  with  new  stone ; this  was  a work  of 
much  trouble,  on  account  of  the  richness  of 
detail  and  the  size  of  the  window.  The  roof  has 
been  entirely  taken  off,  and  all  the  defective 
rafters  replaced  by  new  to  assimilate  with  the 
old  ones ; and  all  the  old  colour-wash  has  been 
removed.  The  rood-screen,  a very  fine  specimen 
of  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  had  the 
paint  removed  from  the  east  side,  exposing  the 
old  oak.  The  whole  of  the  chancel  is  paved  with 
tiling,  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Hereford.  The  north 
door  in  the  chancel  has  been  opened  out  and 
restored,  and  a new  external  lobby  added,  form- 
ing a passage  to  the  north  transept.  The  re- 
storation has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Chappell, 
builder,  of  Tring ; Mr.  Withers,  of  London,  being 
the  architect ; these  gentlemen  also  restored  the 
nave  in  1867.  Mr.  King,  of  London,  has  acted 
as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost  of  restoring 
the  chancel  will  be  upwards  of  1,0001. 

Stourport. — Arrangements  are  in  progress  for 
the  erection  of  a new  parish  church  at  Stour- 
port. Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  prepared  plans  for 
a building  capable  of  Beating  1,200  persons,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  25,0001.,  but  owing  to 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  whole  of  the  funds,  it 


is  under  consideration  whether  a smaller  church, 
capable  of  seating  900  persons,  at  a cost  of 
15,000 Z.  or  16,0001.  shall  be  ereoted,  or  whether, 
as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  suggested,  his  original 
designs  be  partially  carried  out  at  first  by  the 
ereotion  of  four  bays  of  the  nave,  with  chancel, 
vestries,  and  organ-chamber,  the  west  end  being 
temporarily  bricked  up  till  funds  can  be  ob- 
tained for  further  extension  and  for  the  erection 
of  the  tower. 

Stohesley. — Stokeslev  Church,  Yorkshire,  was 
re-opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  body  of  the  church  was  until 
lately  occupied  with  high-backed,  square,  old- 
fashioned  pews,  and  there  were  three  cumbrous 
galleries.  These  have  all  been  removed,  and  the 
church  furnished  throughout  with  open  seats  oi 
oak.  Under  the  old  system  of  pews  and 
galleries,  the  number  of  seats  was  520,  but  now, 
with  the  substitution  of  open  sittings  and  the 
abolition  of  the  galleries,  the  accommodation  is 
for  470  or  a decrease  of  but  fifty  sittings,  ihe 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  White,  of  Whitby, 
joiner.  The  flooring  has  been  repaired,  a new 
pulpit  erected,  and  the  church  fitted  with  a 
warming  apparatus,  designed  by  the  Rev. . L.  r. 
Peach.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  bJUt. 

Abingdon—  At  a vestry  meeting  held  at  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Helen,  Abingdon,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  some 
time  back  referred  to  obtain  a report  from  an 
architect  or  engineer  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
tower  and  spire,  presented  a report  from  Mr. 

F.  W.  Shields,  the  engineer  to  whom  they  had 
applied,  who,  together  with  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
had  thoroughly  examined  the  building.  The 
report  stated  that  the  top  of  the  spire  was 
deflected  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  south 
and  to  the  west,  that  the  south-west  turret  was 
very  much  cracked  and  damaged,  and  that  the 
western  face  of  the  tower  was  also  cracked. 
These  cracks  were  all  old.  It  was  necessary  to 
remedy  the  defective  state  of  the  tower  without 
delay,  and  tho  report  recommended  that  four 
buttresses  be  built,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
angles  of  the  tower,  that  the  damaged  stone, 
work  in  the  turret  be  cat  out  and  replaced  stone 
by  stone,  that  certain  alterations  be  made  in  the 
floor  of  the  tower,  and  that  tho  crack  at  the 
base  of  the  spire  be  stopped  with  oement. 

Highgate. — The  new  church  of  st- 
Brookfield,  Highgate  - rise,  bu.lt  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Butterfield,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  on  the  7th  inst.  The  new  church  .8 
to  be  a chapel  of  ease  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Anne’s,  Highgate.  It  stands  on  the  edge  of  Lady 
Bnrdett  Contts's  property,  and  is  also  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  rural  deaneries  of 
St.  Pancras  and  Islington.  , 

Derby.  — St.  John’s  Church,  Derby,  has  been 
re-opened,  after  alteration  and  decoration.  A 
new  organ,  by  Willis  * Son,  has  been  placed  at 
the  east  end  of  the  north  gallery.  The  space 
gained  by  the  removal  of  the  old  organ  from  the 
west  gallery  has  been  fitted  with  seats  and  the 
west  window  is  now  visible.  The  whole  of  the 
woodwork  of  the  interior  has  been  painted, 
grained,  and  varnished.  The  ceiling  has  been 
coloured  a pale  French  grey,  and  the  fends  of 
the  ceiling  picked  out  with  ultramaMe  and  «£ 
milion,  the  timber  trusses  being  stained  dark 
oak.  The  chancel  walls,  to  the  oormce  rtmni  g 
round  from  the  sills  of  the  windows  have  been 
decorated  by  Mr.  W.  Cantrill.  A choir  vestry 
has  been  formed  under  the  new  orga  . 

Lincoln.— The  foundation-stone  of  ,th® 
Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Lincoln,  was  laid  bj  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the  30th  ult.  As  origi- 
nally contemplated  it  was  intended  to  provide  a 
church  which  should  cost  about  8,0001.,  and 
which  should  accommodate  a large  congregation 
and  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Swan  who  is  one  of 
tho  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood,  generously  gave  a^  site,  at  the 
corner  of  Portland-street  and  Canwiok-road,  and 
farther  a sum  of  1,0001.  towards  the  cost  of  the 
bnilding,  the  Bishop  presenting  the  committee 
with  — besides  a handsome  contribution  in 
money— the  fabrio  of  the  Old  St.  Martins 
Church-the  material  of  which  will' be insed  m 
the  erection  of  the  new  Crutch  of  St.  Andrew. 
The  new  church  will  net  be,  for  the  present  a 
anv  rate,  what  it  was  originally  intended  it 
should  be  inasmuch  as  instead  of  having  as  re. 
qrfired  some  8,0001.  or  9,0001.  at  their  bankers 

the  committee  have  nt  hand 

over  3,0001.  to  their  credit,  and  with  this  m ban 
it  is  proposed  to  at  once  prov.de 
on  the  site  already  named  forabout  400  worship 
ners  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  about  4,  /0 Oi., 
I and ’by  degrees  the  committee  hope  to  proceed 
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in  the  good  work  till  they  Bhall  have  attained  the 
completion  of  the  original  plan.  The  plans  are 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  and  the 
work  will  be  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Huddleston  & 
Son,  of  Lincoln. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Rcunsgaie.— The  memorial  stone  of  the  St. 
Paul’s  Mission  School,  King-street,  Ramsgate, 
was  laid  on  the  1st  iust.  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Tulbot, 
M.P.  The  building  will  compiise  a schoolroom, 
class-room,  lobbies,  mistress’s  house,  offices,  &o., 
and  an  infants’  nursery.  The  edifice  will  be  built 
with  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
principal  front  in  King-street  will  have  four 
gables  with  Btone  coping,  the  principal  gable 
being  in  Belmont-street.  The  walls  will  be  orna- 
mented with  bands  of  red  and  black  bricks  and 
Doston  stone.  The  arches  of  the  windows  will 
be  constructed  alternately  of  red  and  black  brick 
and  Doston  stone.  The  building  will  be  covered 
with  blue  and  red  slate,  and  will  be  surmounted 
with  a bell-turret,  60  ft.  in  height.  The  school 
will  accommodate  150  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
The  nursery  is  to  be  30  fc.,  by  20  ft.,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  about  forty  children.  Mr. 
L.  Shrubsole,  builder,  of  Faversham,  has  taken 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  and 
the  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Robert 
Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Training  Schools  and  Training  Ships:  for 
the  Training  of  Boys  for  the  Navy,  Army,  and 
Mercantile  Marine”  (Staunton  & Son)  is  the 
title  of  a well-timed  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Edmund 
E.  Antrobus,  F.S.A.  It  has  for  its  chief  object 
the  advocacy  of  some  such  Bill  as  was  introduced, 
last  session,  by  Captain  Bedford  Pim  for  the 
founding  of  county  training  schools  and  ships, 
and  deserves  wide  consideration.  It  is  desirable 
that  the  position  of  our  navy  and  mercantile 
marine  Bhould  be  placed  before  the  public  as 
much  as  possible.  The  latter  service  has  drifted 
into  a lamentable  condition,  and  thereby  haB 
deprived  our  country  of  this  “ reserve”  which 
formerly  existed  for  the  supply  of  men  for  the 
Royal  Navy  in  the  time  of  war.  Mr.  Edmund 
Antrobus  is  an  aotive  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Middlesex,  who  has  particularly  interested  him- 
self in  the  Middlesex  Industrial  School  at  Feltham, 
and  has  given  much  consideration  to  the  subjeot 
in  question.  We  quite  agree  with  him  that  to 
have  at  command  a reserve  of  men  properly 
trained  and  accustomed  to  discipline,  not  only 
for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  navy  in  time  of 
peace,  but  to  meet  all  contingencies,  is  of  vital 

importance. The  Garden,  for  the  future,  will, 

every  week,  contain  a coloured  plate  (full-page 
size)  of  a beautiful  or  rare  flower  or  fruit,  of 
proved  value  for  gardens.  The  aim  is  to  illus- 
trate, as  nearly  as  may  be  in  their  natural 
colours,  the  finest  of  new  flowers  and  fruits. 
This  addition  will  greatly  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  publication. “ The  Doom  of  St. 

Querec,”  a Chiistmas  legend,  by  F.  C.  Burnand 
efc  Arthur  A’ Beckett  (Bradbury  & Co.),  is  a wild, 
weird  story,  with  some  good  illustrations ; the 
whole  suggestive  of  a dream  after  a supper  of 
pork  chops.  The  lovers  of  diabolic  legends  will 

find  it  satisfactory. The  frontispiece  of 

“ Punch’s  Pocket  Book”  for  the  oomingyear  is  an 
amusing  caricature  of  Mr.  Long’s  fine  picture,  the 
Babylonian  Marriage  Mart.  The  meaning  of 
some  of  the  other  illustrations  is  less  clear  than 

it  might  be. From  Messrs.  Partridge  & Co. 

comes  a packet  of  well-known  serials  for  the 
young,  now  formed  into  little  volumes  for  the 
year, — “ The  Friendly  Visitor,”  “ The  Infant’s 
Magazine,”  “The  Children’s  Friend,”  “The 
Family  Friend,”  and  others, — all  remarkable  for 
their  good  wood-cuts.  The  last-named,  “ The 
Family  Friend,”  inoludes  illustrations  of  several 
of  the  English  cathedrals.  “ The  Band  of  Hope 
Review,”  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  and 
“The  British  Workman,”  continue  their  good 
course.  The  wood- engravings  in  the  latter  are 
as  good  as  any  of  their  kind  that  are  done. 


St.  Michael's,  Queenhithe. — Another  of  the 
City  churches  has  been  doomed  to  demolition, 
and  the  closing  service  has  been  held.  The 
church  in  question  is  that  of  St.  Michael,  Queen- 
hithe,  situate  in  Upper  Thames-street.  A 
church  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  as 
early  aB  the  year  1181. 


Jpsidlanttt. 

Decoration  of  a Birmingham  Church. — 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dale  End,  Birmingham,  has 
lately  been  closed  for  repairs  and  decoration,  the 
work  having  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Lee  & Co.,  of  Ann. street.  The  large  ceiling  is 
panelled  in  nine  panels,  and  each  panel  is  tinted 
in  Bobdned  primrose.  The  enrichments  which 
surround  them  are  relieved  with  gold  and  picked 
out  in  tints.  The  stiles  round  the  panels  are  of 
warm  neutral  tints,  enriched  with  ornament  and 
lines.  In  the  oentre  panel  around  the  ventilating 
gauze  is  the  honeysuckle  and  lotus  ornament  in 
self-colours  j in  the  small  panels  iB  a stile  and 
sinking  line  round  the  same.  The  cove,  which 
is  10  ft.  in  depth,  is  of  a warm  neutral  salmon 
colour,  relieved  with  a warm  grey  stile,  enriched 
with  medallions  with  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  on 
either  side,  the  orown  and  inverted  cross,  on  a 
rioh  blue  ground,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
with  ornaments  and  lines  in  colours,  with  the 
Tudor  rose  and  star  in  gold.  In  the  centre 
medallion  over  the  chancel  is  the  monogram 
I.H.S.  The  oornice  is  picked  in  in  gold  and 
colours ; the  frieze  is  a rich  blue,  with  an  orna- 
ment of  self-colour,  relieved  with  medallions  of 
red  and  ‘gold,  with  devices  thereon.  The  walls 
are  of  a quiet  salmon  colour,  with  a warm  dado; 
the  two  colours  being  divided  by  a dark  line, 
enriched  with  a small  appropriate  ornament 
above.  The  window  linings  are  of  a cold  cream 
tint,  the  mouldings  being  picked  in  in  colours, 
with  a Greek  ornament  on  the  flat.  The  gallery 
fronts  are  in  three  tints,  relieved  with  gold,  with 
lines  and  ornaments  to  harmonise  with  the  organ ; 
and  the  seats  are  done  in  two  rich  browns, 
relieved  with  black  aud  gold.  The  chancel 
ceiling  is  piolted  in  in  colours,  with  blue  back- 
grounds ; the  enrichments  are  relieved  with 
gold,  and  each  side  is  diapered  in  colours  and 
gold;  the  pilasters  are  marble,  with  black  marble 
bases.  The  gasfittings  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Blews  & Son  and  Mr.  Barrett,  and  the 
new  font  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Bennet.  The 
vestibule  and  baptistery  have  been  paved  with 
tiles  supplied  by  Messrs.  Craven,  Daniell,  & Co. 

“ The  Lions  at  Home.” — A correspondent, 
who  signs  himeelf  “ The  Carpenter,”  says,  with 
reference  to  our  observation  as  to  the  apparent 
want  of  means  of  ventilation  save  by  door  or 
window,  that, — “ In  the  external  wall  are  twelve 
ventilators  (Hit  and  Miss)  under  the  tiers  of 
stone  steps,  by  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
building  after  permeating  through  inner  venti- 
lators of  perforated  metal,  inserted  in  the  risers 
of  the  said  steps.  In  addition  to  this,  and  in 
conjunction  therewith,  a current  of  air  is  con- 
stantly flowing  above  the  ceiling  by  means  of 
fixed  louvre  ventilators,  and  the  vitiated  air 
which  escapes,  through  openings  in  the  ceiling, 
covered  by  framed  flaps  workable  by  line  and 
pulley  at  will,  is  at  once  caught  by  this  current 
and  quickly  hustled  ‘outside’!  The  ‘heating 
apparatus,’  the  ‘ seat  ’ of  whioh  is  in  the  base- 
ment next  the  windows,  was  done  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Weeks  & Co.”  That 
the  animals  may  be  in  the  open  air  in  fine 
weather,  outer  dens  (four  in  number)  are  being 
erected,  45  ft.  by  31  ft.,  open  to  the  sky  (except 
from  open  ironwork).  Our  notice  was  intended 
to  be  anything  but  ill-natured,  and  we  willingly 
add,  now  we  find  Borne  one  to  tell  us,  that  the 
architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  Salvin,  and  that 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Simpson  & Son,  of 
Baker-street. 

Water  Companies’  Accounts. — There  has 
just  been  presented  to  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  in 
compliance  with  its  request,  a report  upon  the 
accounts  aud  charges  of  the  two  local  water 
companies,  and  the  proposed  legislation  of  next 
year.  The  companies  are  the  Lambeth  and  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhall.  The  report  is  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  William  Storr.  It  summarises  the 
accounts  for  seven  half-years,  the  time  during 
whioh  Parliament  has  required  them  to  be 
published  in  their  present  form ; it  vindicates 
the  legal  conduct  of  the  companies  in  in- 
creasing their  per-centage  charges  with  the 
increase  of  valuation ; it  gives  their  charges 
and  compares  them,  and  states  objections 
of  principle  to  supply  by  meter,  and  to 
extra  charges  for  gardens,  baths,  &c. ; it  em- 
bodies the  recommendations  of  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Commissioners  condemning  Thames 
water,  and  it  Bums  up  in  eight  resolutions  the 
conclusions  suggested  by  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  subject. 


House  Moving. — This  feat,  quite  a common 
occurrence,  even  on  a gigantic  scale,  “ over  the 
water,”  was  successfully  accomplished,  on  a 
small  scale,  at  Arbroath  the  other  day.  Owing 
to  damage  done  by  the  sea,  during  the  recent 
gales,  to  the  boat-building  shed  of  Messrs. 
Watson,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  building  to  a vacant  site  some  20  ft.  further 
inland.  The  building,  which  is  of  timber,  sub- 
stantially built,  is  42  ft.  in  length  and  22  ft.  in 
breadth,  with  roof,  windows,  &c.  To  have 
taken  it  to  pieces  would  have  wasted  material, 
besides  taking  away  its  present  finish.  The  alter- 
native was  to  remove  it  bodily.  The  building 
was  framed  upon  a series  of  strong  timbers  sunk 
into  the  earth.  A site  having  been  selected  and 
carefully  measured,  holes  for  these  timbers  were 
dug  at  the  regular  distances,  depth  inoluded,  and 
the  ground  carefully  prepared.  The  building 
having  been  secured  by  stays  and  braces  to  pre- 
vent shaking,  was  then  lifted  so  high  as  to  leave 
the  timbers  clear  of  the  ground.  Ways  having 
been  laid,  the  structure  was  rested  on  them, 
drawn  gently  along  till  the  timber-pillars  were 
above  the  holes  prepared  for  them,  into  which 
they  dropped.  The  whole  business  was  accom- 
plished in  six  hours. 

Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Soiree  at  Liver- 
pool. — A soirde,  followed  by  a concert,  took 
place  on  the  9th  inst.,  at  the  Hope  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, in  connexion  with  the  Amalgamated  and 
General  Union  Societies  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners.  Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  presided. 
Mr.  John  Oogley,  the  secretary,  read  the  report 
of  the  two  societies,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  in  the  year  1864  they  numbered  150 
branches,  6,230  members,  with  a reserve  fund  of 
5,666 t.  10s.  In  1874  the  societies  had  increased 
to  406  brandies,  23,518  members,  with  a reserve 
fund  of  50.9791.,  being  an  increase  in  the  ten 
years  of  256  branches,  17,288  members,  and 
45,312Z.  9s.  lid.  The  income  during  the  year 
1874  was  49,3671.  7s.  4d.,  and  the  expenditure 
35,178Z.  8s.  8d.,  showing  a saving  in  the  year  of 
14.188Z.  18s.  The  benefits  paid  in  1874  were,  to 
men  out  of  employment,  4,101  Z. ; for  loss  of  tools 
by  fire,  water,  or  theft,  1,046Z. ; for  sickness  and 
superannuation,  9,966Z. ; accidents  to  men  dis- 
abled, 2,100Z. ; funeral  benefits,  2,218;  benevo- 
lent purposes,  5401. ; and  trade  privileges,  known 
as  strikes,  arbitrations,  and  law  expenses,  2,760Z. 

A Poor  Reward  for  Long  Service. — At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Sherborne  Local  Board 
of  Health,  a report  was  presented  containing 
the  following  passage: — “ It  appears  to  be  quite 
dear  that  increasing  age  and  tendency  to  illness 
have  prevented  the  surveyor  from  efficiently  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office  at  oertain  times 
for  some  time  past ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  important  works  which  are  now  being 
carried  out,  his  attention  and  careful  supervision 
are  more  than  ever  required.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  Board  should  at  once  give 
the  present  surveyor  notice  to  terminate  his  Ber. 
vices,  and  that  a younger  man  should  be  forth- 
with chosen.  At  the  same  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  surveyor  has  faithfully  served  the 
Board  for  a period  of  more  than  twenty-four 
years,  we  recommend  that  he  should  be  retained 
to  assist  the  new  officer  at  a salary  of  20Z.  per 
annum.”  The  report  was  adopted,  subject  to  an 
amendment  giving  the  ex-surveyor  25Z.  instead 
of  20Z.  per  annum. 

Compensation  Case  at  Liverpool. — In  th& 

Sheriff’s  Court,  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  on 
the  25th  ult.,  the  case  of  Clift'  v.  The  Cheshire 
Lines  Committee  was  heard  before  a special  jury. 
The  claim  waa  in  respect  of  a dwelling-house  and 
land  in  Sandforth-road,  West  Derby,  taken  by 
the  railway  company.  Messrs.  Pioton,  Horn- 
blower,  Sherlock,  Shelmerdine,  and  Bradley, 
architects  and  surveyors,  were  examined  on  the 
part  of  the  claimant,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Weightman 
and  several  surveyors  from  Manchester  on  the 
part  of  the  company.  There  was  a remarkable 
difference  between  the  gentlemen  examined  on 
the  two  sides  as  to  the  value.  The  valuations 
of  the  olaimaint’s  surveyors  were  10,000Z.  and 
upwards,  aud  those  of  the  company’s  surveyors 
little  more  than  one  half.  The  jury  awarded 
9,700Z. 

A Carpenter  Pined  for  Intimidation. — A 

carpenter  named  Joseph  Parkin  was  recently 
fiued  2Z.  at  the  Barnsley  Police  Court  for  in- 
timidation. The  charge  against  the  defendant 
was  that  of  asking  two  men,  as  they  were  going 
to  their  work,  whether  they  did  not  know  that 
they  were  “ blacksheeping,”  and  telling  them 
that  if  they  thought  anything  of  themselves  they 
would  go  away. 
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The  Disposal  of  Sewage. — la  the  course  of 
an  inquiry  held  at  Twickenham  on  the  let  inst., 
Major  Tulloch,  RE.,  the  Government  Inspector, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  system  of  mecha- 
nical and  artificial  downward  filtration  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Thames  Conserva- 
tors as  to  effluent  water.  In  consequence  of 
the  Twickenham  Looal  Board  having  decided  to 
adopt  this  plan  in  the  disposal  of  their  sewage, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  suspend  their  works. 
Borrowing  powers  to  the  extent  of  some  24, COOL 
were  some  time  ago  obtained,  it  then  being  under- 
stood that  irrigation  would  be  the  By  stem 
adopted,  but  as  no  land  for  the  purpose  could  be 
obtained  they  have  been  compelled  to  change 
their  intention.  The  estimated  expenditure  being 
exceeded,  the  Board  applied  for  a further  loan, 
and  hence  the  inquiry.  Major  Tulloch,  finding 
that  no  definite  plan  was  proposed,  stated  that 
he  could  not  recommend  the  Government  to  lend 
the  money. 

The  Spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Oxford. 

Captain  L.  J.  G.  Ferrier,  RE.,  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  he  made  daring  the  proceedings  of  the 
Architectural  and  Historical  Society’s  visit  to 
Merton  College  on  the  20th  ult.,  has  tested,  as 
far  as  possibly  conld  be  done,  the  amount  that  the 
spire  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  is  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. This  was  done  by  repeated  observations 
with  a 5-in.  theodolite,  from  a point  close  to  the 
south  of  the  Radcliffe  Library.  From  absolute 
measurement,  the  deviation  as  observed  was 
1 ft.  9£  in.,  and  from  calculation  1 ft.  8|  in., 
giving  a difference  of  in.,  which  is  very 
trifling.  No  deviation  from  the  perpendicular 
waB  observable  in  the  tower  from  its  base  up  to 
the  point  of  the  window  over  the  north  door, 
leading,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
deviation  existing  is  due  rather  to  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  original  construction  than  to  subse- 
quent settlement.  The  top  Btone  of  the  spire  is 
188  ft.  6 in.  above  the  gravelled  path  of  the 
churchyard. 

Lambeth  Palace  Library.  — The  appeal 
recently  made  for  contributions  towards  a col- 
lection of  works  on  Kentish  literature,  antiquities, 
and  topography  for  this  library,  has  met  with 
much  success.  The  librarian,  Mr.  Kershaw,  still 
asks  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  to 
contribute  what  they  can.  As  an  adjunct  to  the 
ancient  records  of  the  see  and  diocese  of  Can- 
terbury, preserved  here,  the  Kentish  collection 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  researches  of 
those  to  whom  the  library  is  so  freely  open  on 
three  days  of  eaoh  week.  The  following,  among 
other  works,  have  been  contributed  by  their 
respective  authors: — “History  and  Antiquities 
of  Kemsing  Church,”  by  E.  H.  W.  Dunkin  ; 
“Historical  Sketch  of  Lyminge,”  by  B.  C. 
Jenkins;  “History  of  St.  Martin’s  Priory, 
Dover,”  by  J.  Tavenor  Perry  ; and  “ The  Church 
and  Fortress  of  Dover  Castle,”  by  Canon  Puckle. 

The  Slate  Trade. — At  a meeting  of  the 
Carnarvon  Slate  Club,  held  at  Carnarvon  on  the 
11th  inst.,  a rise  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  existing 
tariff  prioe,  which  came  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  November  last,  was  unanimously  resolved 
on,  such  rise  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary next.  Some  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  clnb  suggested  the  propriety  of 
a resolution  that  the  new  price  should  rule  for 
twelve  months  certain,  but  the  majority  thought 
it  advisable  not  to  bind  themselves  for  so  long  a 
period.  The  Slate  Club  (says  the  Mining 
Journal)  regulates  the  price  for  the  home  trade, 
which  is  at  present  very  brisk,  the  demand 
greatly  exceeding  the  supply,  and  there  appears 
to  be  every  prospect  of  this  continuing,  but  some 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  a similar  rise 
will  take  place  in  the  export  foreign  trade,  which 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Festiniog 
slates  shipped  fi'om  Portmadoc,  until  later  in  the 
spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed’s  Enter- 
tainment.— One  of  the  best  pieces  produced  at 
the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  and  which  enjoyed  an 
unusually  long  career  of  success,  was  poor 
Shirley  Brooks’s  “ Our  Card-basket.”  The  piece 
has  been  revived  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  the 
celebrated  trio,  the  Sisters  Pry,  represented  by 
Mrs.  German  Reed,  Mr.  Alfred  Reed,  and  Mr. 
Corney  Grain,  are  as  amusing  as  ever.  A recen’, 
novelty,  “ A Spanish  Bond,”  by  Mr.  G. 
A’Beckett,  music  by  Mr.  G.  Reed,  deals  with  a 
bond  of  revenge,  not  of  the  “ needful,”  and  ought, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  country,  to  prove  more 
valuable  to  the  lessees  than  the  lowly-quoted 
Spanish  bonds  seem  to  be  at  present  to  their 
owners. 


Resignation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  St.  Pancras.—  Dr.  Thomas 
Stevenson,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  parish 
of  St.  PaDcras,  has  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
office,  which  he  has  held  for  a period  of  seven 
years,  stating  the  chief  cause  of  his  doing  so 
to  be,  “ That  while  I am  held  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  parish,  I am  denied  that 
assistance  in  ont-door  inspection  of  houses  either 
visited  with  oontagious  diseases  or  habitually  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition  which  I believe  to 
be  necessary.  I feel  that  the  severe  condemna- 
tion which  a house-to-house  visitation  of  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  parish  has  received  from  a 
majority  of  the  Sanitary  Committee  must  of 
necessity  hopelessly  weaken  my  authority  with 
the  sanitary  inspectors,  and  render  nugatory  my 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  Sanitary  Acts.” 

Sheffield  Architectural  and  Archeo- 
logical Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  the  Rev.  J. 
Stacye,  M.A.,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  re- 
port and  statements  of  aocounts  showed  the 
society  to  be  in  a sound  financial  condition,  but 
the  amount  of  work  done  was  scarcely  commen- 
surate with  the  opportunities  afforded.  The 
president  and  other  officers  were  re-elected.  A 
scheme  was  laid  before  the  members  for  consti- 
tuting the  eooiety  a section  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  under  which  it  is  believed 
both  societies  will  reap  advantages.  The  pro- 
posal met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
members,  and  now  only  awaits  the  acceptance 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  whose 
annual  meeting  is  held  in  January. 

The  Need  for  Beautiful  Surroundings. — 
Mr.  George  Daweon,  in  a recent  lecture 
at  Birmingham,  said  : — The  office  of  a man’s 
house  was  not  only  to  give  shelter,  food,  and 
meat,  but  also  to  surround  his  ohildren  with 
those  fair  sights  and  sounds  by  which  the  sense 
of  beauty  might  be  developed.  There  were 
houses  in  that  town  in  which  not  a poem  was 
read  nor  a song  snng  throughout  the  year,  and 
yet  people  -wondered  why  their  children  were 
vulgar.  The  beauty  of  towns  was  one  of  the 
most  neglected  duties  and  one  of  the  most  de- 
serving. If  a town  was  beautiful  people  took 
pride  in  it,  liked  to  live  in  it,  and  were  sorry  to 
leave  it.  In  Birmingham  they  wanted  a new 
society,  to  be  called  the  Beauty  Society. 

The  Hythe  Surveyorship. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Hythe  Town  Council  on  the  17th  inst , the 
candidates  for  the  office  of  surveyor  were  in 
attendance  by  request  of  the  Council.  They  were 
Mr.  Charles  MacCallum,  from  the  offioe  of  the 
borough  surveyor  of  Dover,  and  Mr.  William 
Martin,  from  the  office  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Collard, 
surveyor,  of  Canterbury.  They  were  called  in 
separately,  and  a few  questions  were  put  to  them 
by  the  Mayor.  Both  were  proposed  and  seconded, 
and  four  votes  were  given  for  Mr.  Martin  and 
six  for  Mr.  MacCallum.  Mr.  MaoCallum  was 
therefore  elected.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
salary  be  1001.  per  annum. 

The  Disconnexion  of  House  Drains. — At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Rotherham  Town 
Council,  Alderman  Harrison  moved  “ That  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the  borough 
be  required  to  have  all  sink-drains  and  other 
honse-drains  disconnected  with  the  sewers,  and 
that  the  sink-drains,  wherever  practicable,  be 
made  to  discharge  above  the  top,  and  some  dis- 
tance from  the  grate  of  the  gully;  and  that  the 
necessary  notice  be  given  by  the  town  clerk  or 
surveyor  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  resolution 
as  speedily  as  possible.”  Mr.  Morgan  seconded 
the  motion.  Mr.  Fell  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Health  Com- 
mittee. Alderman  Wigfield  seconded  the  amend, 
ment,  which  was  agreed  to  by  Alderman 
Harrison,  and  carried. 

Steam  Tram  Cars. — Experiments  have 
lately  been  made  in  Paris  with  a steam  tram- 
car,  which  is  said  to  be  free  from  the  defects  of 
tboBe  previously  tried,  viz.,  slowness,  cumbrous- 
ness, extreme  costliness  and  ugliness,  and  noisi- 
ness. The  brake-power  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
prompt  and  efficient  application,  and  the  engine 
is  packed  into  a case  which  is  neither  extrava- 
gantly large  nor  intolerably  ugly.  The  whole 
cost  of  feeding  and  working  it  is  estimated  at 
only  20  fr.  a day.  Between  the  Porte  de 
Chitillon  and  St.  Germain  des  Prt5s  its  mean 
pace, — up  and  down  a slight  incline, — was  just 
300  metres  to  the  minute, — that  is  to  say,  a rate 
of  at  least  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  a full  load 
of  passengers. 


Trees  for  the  Streets  of  Warrington. — 

Some  six  months  ago  the  Paving  and  Sewerage 
Committee  of  the  Warrington  Town  Council 
recommended  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried  of  planting  a number  of  trees  in  some  of 
the  wider  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  The  idea 
was  approved,  and  a number  of  trees  have  just 
been  planted  in  Winwick-street.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  Ontario  poplar  and  the  narrow- 
leaf  English  elm,  and  they  will  be  planted  alter- 
nately. Both  kiuds  are  of  a very  hardy  and 
robust  habit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  able  to  survive  the  deleterious  effects  of 
chemical  vapours  and  the  other  adverse  influences 
to  which  vegetable  life  is  more  or  less  liable  in  a 
manufacturing  town. 

Cork  Harbour. — At  a meeting  of  the  Cork 
Harbour  Commissioners,  on  the  9th  inst.,  the 
harbour  engineer  announced  that  the  new  dredge, 
built  on  the  Clyde  at  a cost  of  21,0001.,  had  made 
a satisfactory  trial.  He  recommended  that  it  be 
set  at  work  immediately  in  forming  a new 
channel  from  Passage  to  Cork,  a distance  of  four 
miles,  200  ft.  wide,  and  giving  a depth  of  14  ft. 
at  low. water  springs.  The  present  channel  is 
only  150  ft.  wide.  At  high  water  it  would  be 
possible,  with  the  new  channel,  to  bring  up  a 
vessel  drawing  25  ft.  or  26  ft.  The  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted.  It  is  expeoted  that  the  new 
channel  will  be  formed  in  sixteen  months. 

Soane  Museum. — Sir  Digby  Wyatt  has  felt 
himself  obliged,  from  failing  health,  to  resign 
the  trusteeship  of  the  Soane  Museum,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  colleagues.  The  other  trustees 
met  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst.,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.,  in  the  chair,  and  unanimously 
elected  Mr.  David  Mocatta,  F.I.B.A.,  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  Mr.  Mocatta  is  the  only  surviving 
pupil  of  Sir  John  Soane,  and  doubtless  bis  in- 
timate acquaintanceship  with  the  premises,  in 
which  he  passed  so  many  years  of  studentship, 
and  his  knowledge  of  every  fragment  and  picture 
in  the  galleries,  will  render  him  a valuable 
member  of  this  important  trust. 

Consecrated  at  Last. — The  newChurchof  St* 
Mary, Denbigh,  which  has  remained  closed  for  two 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  about  the 
reredos  between  the  bishop  and  the  building  com- 
mittee, was  consecrated  and  opened  for  worship 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  on  the  7th  inst. 
The  ohurch,  whioh  has  cost  about  11,0001.,  was 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  old 
ohurch  of  St.  Hilary,  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
which  has  done  duty  from  a time  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  The  new  church  is  to  be  used 
for  English  services  in  the  mornings  and  Welsh 
services.in  the  evenings. 

“The  Mint,”  Southwark. — The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  has  been  asked  by  the 
Ver.try  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark,  to 
render  assistance  in  the  construction  of  a new 
street  from  Blackman-street  through  Mint-street, 
into  the  Southwark  Bridge-road,  so  as  to  make  the 
Dover-road  more  easy  of  access  for  vehicles.  It 
was  stated  that  the  surveyor  (Mr.  Uiscocks)  had 
prepared  the  necessary  plans,  and  some  of  the 
old  rookeries  in  the  Mint  would  be  removed,  and 
a great  public  improvement  effected  at  a com- 
paratively small  cost. 

Motya. — The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Morning  Post  states  that  Dr.  Henrich  Sohliemann 
has  written  from  Palermo  that  he  is  now  about 
to  make  excavations  in  the  plaoe  of  the  old  and 
once  very  celebrated  town  of  Motya,  inhabited 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthagcnians.  The  site 
of  ancient  Motya  is  on  the  western  corner  of  the 
isle  of  Sicily,  from  six  to  Beven  miles  north  of 
Marsala.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  397  B.C. 

Stone-cutting  Machinery. — A recent  in 
vention  by  Mr.  John  Jordan,  of  Liverpool, 
consists  in  arranging  and  setting  one  or  more 
circular  saw-like  tools  a certain  distance  apart 
on  a spindle,  which  spindle  is  attached  to  a more 
or  less  vertically  moving  shaft.  The  shaft  moves 
in  suitable  guides  in  the  cutting  - machine. 
Above  the  upper  end  of  this  shaft  a spring  or 
other  hammer  is  fixed,  whioh  is  moved  by  a 
crank,  and  is  driven  by  a pulley  or  otherwise. 

The  Graves  Memorial  Statue,  Liverpool. 

The  marble  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  R.  Graves, 
formerly  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for 
Liverpool,  has  now  been  completed  by  the 
sculptor,  Sig.  Fontana,  and  arrangements  are  in 
progress  for  placing  it  in  the  niche  assigned  to 
it  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  The  ceremony  of 
unveiling  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  the 
^ 29th  inst. 
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A Plea  for  an  Open  Space. — Mr.  Francis 
George  Heath,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Parks 
Preservation  Society,  makes  an  earnest  appeal 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Sir  John  Cass  charity  to 
save  from  destruction  the  open  space  called 
“ Tyler’s  Field,”  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South 
Haokney.  Although  held  by  the  trustees  as 
private  property  belonging  to  the  Cassland 
estate,  it  has  for  years  been  fondly  looked  upon 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  as  land 
kept  sacred  from  the  touch  of  the  builder.  “ The 
land  in  question  is  some  five  or  six  acres  in 
extent,  is  charmingly  surrounded  by  trees,  and 
beautifully  turfed.  But  buildings  are  about  to 
be  ereoted  over  the  whole  of  it.” 

Christ  Church,  Waterloo. — A member  of 
this  church  has  presented  to  the  Rev.  A.  Jones 
a handsome  pulpit,  in  place  of  the  unsightly 
•one  lately  in  uso.  The  pulpit  is  designed 
in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, and  consists  of  a moulded  and  traceried 
base  and  shaft,  supporting  an  open-traceried 
body,  and  furnished  with  a flight  of  steps,  with 
side  handrail.  The  whole  is  executed  in  oak. 
The  balusterB  of  the  stairs  and  movable  book- 
desk  are  of  brass.  Messrs.  W.  & G.  Audsley, 
Liverpool,  were  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Upton  executed  the  work. 

New  Liberal  Club  for  Brighouse. — At  a 

meeting  recently  held  at  Brighouse,  a resolution 
was  adopted  approving  of  a scheme  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  Liberal  Club,  the  amount  to  be 
raised  in  3,000  shares  of  1Z.  each.  The  architect, 
Mr.  R.  F.  Rogerson,  explained  the  plans,  which 
showed  that  on  the  basement  are  keeper’s 
kitchen,  &c.  On  the  ground- floor  are  the  hall,  a 
porter’s  room,  two  offices,  refreshment-bar,  and 
lavatory.  On  the  right  of  the  corridor  there 
will  be  a library  and  committee-room.  On  the 
first-floor,  the  hall,  30  ft.  by  -45  ft.,  having  a 
large  platform. 

New  Belfry  at  Turriff. — The  new  belfry 
ut  Turriff  parish  churoh  has  just  been  completed, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Smith,  architect,  of 
Aberdeen,  by  Mr.  William  Duguid,  builder, 
Tuiriff.  It  stands  14  ft.  above  the  roof  of  the 
church,  and  has  a cast-iron  finial  extending  6 ft. 
higher.  The  aperture  for  the  bell  is  6 ft.  high 
by  4 ft.  broad,  and  the  bell  itself  is  about  3 ft. 
high  by  2 ft.  8 in.  wide  at  the  mouth.  Its  weight 
is  6?  owts.,  exclusive  of  fittings.  The  founders 
are  Messrs.  J.  Taylor  & Co.,  Loughborough. 

The  Building  of  Dwelling  Houses  in 
Glasgow. — A Special  Committee  appointed  to 
report  on  the  “ hollow-Bquare  ” plan  of  building 
dwelling-houBes,  has  submitted  to  the  Glasgow 
Police  Board  a series  of  regulations  which,  it  was 
explained,  if  oarried  out  would  put  a stop  to  the 
system  entirely.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  a representation  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a uniform  system  of  building  regulations  for 
the  large  towns  of  Sootland  should  be  made 
to  the  Home  Secretary. 

Asphalte. — The  Brunswick  Asphalte  Paving 
Company,  now  at  work  in  Lee  and  Charlton, 
"under  the  direction  of  Mr.  HirBt,  its  manager, 
and  Mr.  J.  F.  Thorne,  the  Board’s  surveyor,  have 
now  completed  the  work  in  Lawn-terrace,  about 
6,770  superficial  feet ; the  pathway  in  front  of  the 
shops  at  Upwood-terrace,  Burnt  Ash-lane  (about 
2,090  snper.  feet),  and  the  piece  in  front  of  the 
North  Kent  Bank  (520  Buper.  feet),  making, 
■together  with  what  has  already  been  laid  by 
them  elsewhere  for  the  Board  of  Works,  about 
63,303  superficial  feet. 

Proposed  Gaol  Extension  at  Manchester. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Manchester 
City  Council,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Watch  Committee,  to  add  a 
new  fever  hospital  and  infirmary  to  the  City 
gaol.  Alderman  Grundy,  in  bringing  the  subject 
forward,  eaid  the  expense  of  the  gaol  extension 
was  expeoted  to  be  about  22.000Z.,  the  hospital 
for  males  and  females  12.500Z.,  and  the  supple- 
mentary fever  hospital  1,200Z.,  making  in  round 
numbers  40,0001. 

Prizes  for  Designs. — The  Linoleum  Manu- 
facturing Company  (Limited)  offer  to  designers, 
and  students  in  Art  Sohools,  prizes  to  the 
amount  of  300Z.  for  designs  suitable  to  linoleum 
floor-cloth  manufacture,  subject  to  certain  pub- 
lished conditions.  The  faot  that  Sir  Digby 
Wyatt,  Mr.  R.  Redgrave,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Poynter,  A.R.A.,  have  consented  to  make  the 
awards  suffices  to  show  that  the  competitors  will 
have  fair  play. 


Smooth.  Castings. — By  a recent  invention  by 
M.  C.  L.  Collignon,  of  Liancourt,  it  is  proposed 
to  manufacture  smooth  and  bright  castings  by 
the  substitution  of  tar  in  lieu  of  the  pulverised 
coal  or  founder’s  blaoking  hitherto  used,  in 
combination  with  green  sand  for  making  iron 
oastings. 

Value  of  City  Freeholds. — At  the  Auction 
Mart,  on  Friday  last  week,  Messrs.  Sedgwick  & 
Son,  of  Bedford-row,  sold  (with  other  London 
properties)  the  fee  simple  of  24,  Cullum-street, 
Fenchurch.  street,  covering  a superficial  area  of 
little  over  280  ft.,  for  2,800Z.,  or  about  10Z,  per 
square  foot. 

The  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford. — At  a 
special  court  of  the  Governors  of  this  Infirmary, 
held  on  the  26th  ult.,  it  was  resolved  to  accept 
the  tender  of  Messrs.  Wyatt,  amounting  to 
4,088Z.  for  the  erection  of  new  infectious  wards, 
from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  architect. 

The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool. — 
Mr.  Philip  Eberle  has  presented  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Liverpool,  as  the  directors  of  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  A.  J.  Woolmer’s 
picture  of  “ The  Morning  after  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.” 

Want  Places ! — The  managers  of  the  Dra- 
matic  College  have  been  electing  a new  secretary 
for  the  institution.  We  are  confidently  informed 
that  the  number  of  applicants  exceeded  1,000 ; 
the  salary  being  200Z.  per  annum. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  Coleroan-street, 
City,  for  Mr.  E.  Burrell.  Mr.  J.  Wimble,  architect : — 

Hill,  Higgs,  & Hill £17,180  0 0 

Kish  17,453  0 0 

Lawrence 16,205  0 o 

Patman  & Co 16,31f>  0 0 

Coleman  16,175  0 0 

Killby 16,963  0 0 

Brass  15,875  0 0 

Merritt  & Ashby  16,555  0 0 

8crivener  & White 11,758  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 11,658  0 0 

For  restoration  of  No.  68,  Waterloo-road,  after  lire. 
Mr.  A.  Bradley  Cooke,  architect : — 

Hinvest  £685  0 0 

Axford  (accepted)  639  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a hall,  residence,  and  other 
buildings,  for  the  Victoria  Hall  Company  (Limited), 
Reading.  Mr.  W.  Ravenscroft,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Grover  (Excavator,  Bricklayer,  &c.)  £1,585  0 0 

East  (Carpenter  and  Joiner)  937  10  0 

Gooher  (Plumber,  &c.) 220  0 0 

Huntley,  Boome,  & Stevens  (Smith, 

Founder,  &c.)  137  1 5 


For  restoration  of  Cowfold  Church,  Sussex.  Messrs. 
Hans  Price  A Grosholz,  architects  : — 

Watson  £2,298  0 0 

Steer  2,290  0 0 

Oxley  2,000  0 0 

Bysh 1,600  0 0 

fowler  (accepted)  1,510  0 0 

For  finishing  eleven  houses  and  shops,  Holboru  Viaduct. 
Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  architect:— 

Patrick £31,821  0 0 

Maccy  31,436  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 31,219  0 0 

Ashby  A Sons 32,900  0 0 

Cond'er  32,595  0 0 

Brass 31,692  0 0 

Lawrence 30,783  0 0 

Peto,  Brothers  29,167  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Mail  Coach  public- 
house,  No.  1,  Camomile-street,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Holtham. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gatheroole,  architect : — 

Blenkaru  £288  0 0 

Cohen 280  0 0 

Banks 230  0 0 

For  rebuilding  Nos.  805  and  805a,  Commercial-road, 
Limehouse.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  A Aldwinekle,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  : — 

Palmer  (accepted)  £1,796  0 0 

For  enlarging  Dyco  House,  Streatham,  and  converting 
same  into  four  shops,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Kidner.  Messrs. 
H.  M.  A W.  Grellier,  architects : — 

Walker  £2,162  0 0 

Mason 1,687  0 0 

Maxwell,  Brothers  (accepted)...  1,359  0 0 


J.  A.  (we  do  not  propose  to  engrave  view,  but  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  particulars).— F.  O.  (such  heights  have  been  given  in  a previous 
volume).— H.  G.— A.  G.— One  of  the  Humbugged. — Another  Hum- 
bugged by  Brentford. -Dr.  P.— T.  M.-P.  P.  C.-A.  von  8.-E.  I,.— 
F.—J.  B.— A.  P — Mr,  W.—W.  H.  G.— A.  E.— A.  8.— Another  of  the 
Humbugged. -W.  T.— 1L  M.  C.— W.  G.  8.— U.  D 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

AU  statements  of  facts,  list  of  tenders,  fte.  mnat  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  (or 
publication. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  coarse,  with  the  authors. 

CHARGES  FOR 

“ -^y  ANTED”  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  Gd. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words)  0s.  Gd. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 


NO  GAS  IN  DAYTIME. 


Use  Chappuis’  Patent  Daylight  Eefiectors. 


Manufactory  : 69,  FLEET  STREET. 

IMPORTANT  PRIZES  FOR  DESIGNS 


THE  LINOLEUM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Are  prepared  to  offer  to  Designers,  and  Students  in  Art  Schools, 

Prizes  to  the  Amount  of  Three  Hundred  Pounds 

FOR  DESIGNS  SUITABLE  TO  LINOLEUM  FLOOR  CLOTH  MANUFACTURE. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZES. 

FIRST  PRIZE  £100  FOURTH  PRIZE  £25 

SECOND  „ 70  FIFTH  „ 20 

THIRD  „ 35  _ — £250 

Tho  above  are  open  to  Competitors  of  al!  Nation0. 

Additional  Prizes  open  to  Students  of  Schools  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  only,  but  such  Students  aro 
also  eligible  to  compete  for  the  International  Prizes. 

FIRST  PRIZE £25  THIRD  PRIZE £10 

SECOND  „ 15  £50 

£300 

The  following  Gentlemen,  at  the  request  of  The  Linoleum  Manueactitbing  Company,  Limited,  have  kindly 
consented  to  make  the  awards 

Sin  MATTHEW  DIGBY  WYATT,  F.R.I.B.A.  R.  REDGRAVE,  Esq.  R.A. 

E.  J.  POYNTER,  Esq.  A. R.A.  Director  for  Art,  South  Kensington  Museum. 

For  Conditions  and  Particulars  apply,  by  letter  only,  to  tho  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  OfIicc3, 4,  Fellotreet, 
Wood-street,  E.C. ; or  the  Manufactory,  Staines,  Middlesex. 


"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office,  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  al  the  rate  of  IDs.  per  annum. 
Payable  in  Advance. 

Halfpenny  stamps  accepted  for  amounts  under  5s.  Any  larger  sum 
should  be  remitted  by  Money  Order,  payable  at  the  Post  Office, 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O.  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKD1UNIKK. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Deo.  25,  1875. 


The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  Testi. 
monials  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertise- 
ments, and  strongly  recommends  that  Copies 
only  should  he  sent. 


Bath  Stone  of  best  quality. 
BXNDELL,  SAUNDEHS,  & CO.  (Limited), 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  PriceB  at  the  Quarries  and  Dep&tsj 
also  cost  of  transit  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office,  Gorsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.] 


Patent  Selenitic  Cement,  with  double  the 
usual  sand,  is  much  stronger  than  ordinary  mortar. 
Plastering  finished  in  much  less  time  at  less  cost. 
Excellent  substitute  for  Portland  oement  for 
Concrete  at  less  than  half  its  price. — 21£,  Mill- 
bank-street,  S.W.  [Advt.] 


Asphalte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Hetallio  Lava  and 
White  AsphalteB. 

M.  8TODART  & 0 0. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.] 


Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. — These 
Quarries  are  now  fully  opened  out,  and  are  pro- 
ducing Slates  in  all  sizes,  and  in  any  quantity : 
sound,  and  of  choice  green  tint. — For  samples 
and  fnrther  particulars,  apply  to  the  MAN AGER, 
at  the  Quarries,  Narberth-road,  R.S.O.  [Advt.] 


Notice  to  Inventors. 

HERBERT  & CO.  Patent  Office,  67,  Strand, 
London.  British  and  Foreign  Patents  obtained 
at  Fixed  and  Moderate  Charges.  Searches  made. 
Sales  and  Licences  negotiated.  Handbook  and 
information  gratis. — [Advt.] 
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ESTON  and  ISLEWORTH.— URBAN 

SANITARY  DISTRICT. — APPOINTMENT  of  SURVEYOR. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Local  Board  of  the  above  District  will, 
at  their  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Townhall.  Honnelow.  on  TUES- 
DAY. the  28th  day  of  DECEMBER  Instant,  at  FOUR  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  proceed  to  the  ELECTION  of  a SURVEYOR  for  the  said 
district  The  salary  will  be  1501.  per  annum,  and  the  person 
appointed  will  be  required  to  reside  in  the  district,  to  give  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  aud  to  discharge  all  the  duties 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  Board  under 
the  h<ad  of  "Duties  of  Surveyor.''  A copy  of  the  bye-laws,  now 
being  framed,  containing  such  duticB,  wll  be  supplird  to  any  intend- 
ing Candidate  on  application  at  my  Office,  at  lsleworth.  Candidates 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  applications,  with  testiimouials, 
addressed  tn  the  Clerk,  at  his  Office  at  lsleworth,  on  or  before 
MONDAY,  the  27th  instant,  and  to  attend  personally  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  above  mentioned.— Dated  this  14tb  day  of  December, 
1875.— By  order  of  the  Board,  HICKSON  BRIGGS,  Clerk. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

.UANTITY  SURVEYOR  aud  Measurer, 

many  years  with  one  of  thn  leading  firms  in  London,  offers 
ASSISTANCE  (Temporarily)  in  Taking  off  aud  Tricing  Bills, 
Quantities  (is  well  npin  prices),  Measuring.  Ac.  upon  very  reasonable 
terms. —Address.  SURVEYOR,  8,  Mostyn-road,  Brixton,  S.W. 
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Youn_ 

MANAGER  or  CASHIER 
Office.  Five  years'  experience. — Address, 
Wisbech. 


WANTED,  by  i 

VV  TION  as  MANAGE 


Man,  a SITUA- 

a Timber  Merchant's 


M1CHELMOJBJE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 


CHARLES  SCOLUMCE'SS  PAT  ENT  ^ 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

-'lever,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


BLUE  BRICKS. — A first-class,  old-estab- 
lished Finn  are  willing  to  undertake  a SOLE  AGENCY  for  the 
SALE  of  BLUE  BRICKS.  Ac.  in  London  and  the  South  of  England.— 
Address,  Z.  28,  Camden-road,  Camden-town,  N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

H SEYMOUR  • FOSTER,  PUBLIC 

, ACCOUNTANT,  12,  BURLETO  U-STREET,  STRAND, 
makes  up  BUILDERS'  and  OTHERS'  BOOKS,  eutera  up  Contract 
Works,  makes  up  Bills,  adjusts  Partnership  Accounts,  and  in  fact 
relieves  the  principal  of  the  bother  and  trouble  of  keeping  hUaccouuts, 
or  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  untrustworthy  clerks,  while  books 
irregularly  keptare  a Berious  loss  to  the  owner.  Terms  moderate. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS, 


AN  experienced  LONDON  GENERAL 

BUILDER'S  CLERK  is  prepaid  to  give  TEMPORARY 


. repared 

ASSISTANCE  in  making  up  Neglected  iBiii 
preparing  Balance  Sheets,  confidentially.  Unexceptionable  references. 
Terms  moderate  — Address,  923,  Office  of  "’The  Builder.” 


TnE  ALHAMBRA  PALACE. 

OWEN  JONES'S  ALHAMBRA.— Plans. 

Elevations,  and  Sections  of  the  Alhambra,  with  the  elaborati 
details  of  this  beautiful  specimen  of  Moorish  Architecture,  minutely 
displayed  in  100  beautifully  engraved  plate3,  G7  of  which  are  highly 
finished  in  gold  aud  colours,  from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot  by 
JULES  GOURY  and  OWEN  JONES,  with  a complete  translation  of 
the  Arabic  Inscriptions.  an,d  an  Historical  Notice  of  the  Kings  of 
Granada  by  Paacual  daGayangns,  2 vols.  imperial  folio,  published  at 
241.  half  bound  morocco-,  now  offered  for  161.  16s.  1842. 

the  same  work  on  large  paper,  2 vols.  Atlas  folio,  100 

plates,  67  of  them  in  gold  and  colours,, the  engraved  plates  on  India 
paper,  published  at  361.  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  tops,  now  offered 


for  21  f. 

A few  copies  of  this  grand  work  on  Moorish  Architecture  hav. 
turned  up  at  the  sale  of  the  Author’s  Library,  and  they  are  offerei 
for  a short  time  at  the  low  prices  affixed.  For  the  last  five  years  i 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  procure  a copy. 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15.  Piccadilly.  London. 


A CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Three  vols.  with  328  Plates,  ai.  17s.  Gd. 

AGINCOURT  (SEROUX  D’)  history 

of  ART  by  its  MONUMENTS,  from  its  Decline  in  the  Fourth 
Century,  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  3 vols.  in  1, 
royal  folio,  with  all  the  328  Plates  (sells  for  51.  5s.) , half  morocco, 
uncut,  21.  17s.  6iL  1847. 

This  English  edition  is  divided  as  follows  Architecture,  ,3  Plates; 
Sculpture.  51  Plates  ; Painting,  204  Plates. 

To  Antiquaries  aud  lovers  of  the  Fine  Aits  the  book  is  indis- 

Kn sable  ; it  connects  the  works  of  Winckelman  and  Cicogmua,  and 
rms  with  them  a most  interesting  series. 

" This  fine  work  was  the  first  In  which  the  idea  of  exhibiting  the 
Progress  of  Art.  by'a  series  of  its  noblest  monuments,  was  perfectly 
carried  out.  By  a Beries  of  accurate  engravings  from  celebrated 
monuments,  we  trace  the  transition  of  Art  from  the  Classic  period  to 
our  own  times.  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  the  Art  of  Illuminati 
and  the  Art  of  Engraving  on  Wood,  on  Gems,  and  on  Medals 
similarly  represented." 


afford  the  high  price  at  which  only  it 
Architect,  Painter,  Sculptor,  or  any.i 
Should  be  without  such  a work." 

BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15,  Piccadilly,  London. 


BEGIN  THE  NEW  YEAR  WITH  A SET  OF 

ST  O N E ’ S 

PATENT  BOXES. 

For  the  safe  and  orderly  keepiDgof  all  Papers,  printed  or  manuscript. 
All  particulars,  post  free,  of  HENRY  STONE,  Manu'acturer 
aud  Patentee,  Banbury. 


rpo  ENGINEERS  and  OTHERS.— 

1 WANTED,  a BUSINESS  MAN.  with  capital  of  1,5001.  to 
2.0001.  to  MAN  AG  E and  DISPOSE  of  PATENT  RIGHTS  in  America 
of  an  Industrial  INVENTION  of  great  importance,  which  will  be 
exhibited  at  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  Large  profits  may  he  ex- 
pected. None  but  principals  need  apply.— Address,  ADELPHI.  at 
Irown's  Advertising  Office,  4,  Little  George-atreet,  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Y\7 ANTED,  by  a Civil  Engineer  in  West- 

VV  minster,  a Gentleman,  thoroughly  experienced  in 

HYDRAULICS.  SANITARY  ENGINEERING,  and  SURVEYING. 

He  must  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  office,  and  to  prepare-, 
working  drawings,  specifications,  aud  estimates.  Salary  per 

week.  — Address,  stating  age.  experience,  aud  references,  to 
No.  921,  Office  ol  " The  Builder."  (jar 

YVT  ANTED,  an  experienced  BOOK- 

*V  KEEPER,  for  Engineering  Works.  One  well  accustom. d 
with  accounts  for  marine,  locomotive,  and  general  engineering.  Unless 

Address,  B.  care  of  W.  H.  Heath,  esq.  181,  Bisliopsgate-streetWithin. 

Wf  ANTED,  several  first-class  STONE 

V V CARVERS  for  Gothic  and  Classic  work.— E.  WILLIAMS  4 
MILL80N,  Architectural  Sonlptors,  24.  City-road.  Manchester. 

\\J ANTED,  a respectable  Man,  as  good 

VV  PLUMBER,  GAS  and  HOT-WATER  FITTER.  A constancy 
to  a suitable  man.  — Apply  to  THOMAS  GRAHAM,  Builder, 
Beckenham. 

TO  MILL  SAWYERS. 

'\1TANTED,  a steady,  experienced  Man  for 

* V DEAL  FRAME  WORK. -Address,  to  Baker  4 Co.  City  Saw 
Mills,  Canou's-marsb,  Bristol. 

XXI  ANTED,  a practical  Man,  to  act  as 

V V INSPECTOR  of  SEWERAGE  WORKS  in  the  country.  Wages 
50s.  per  week.  He  must  be  competent  t-«  set  out,  superintend,  and 
measure  up  the  work*.— Adress,  stating  experience  aud  references  to 
late  employers,  to  No.  925,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

\\7  ANTED,  by  a London  Firm,  a thoroughly 

VV  competent  and  onorgotie  BItOP  FOREMAN  ot  JOINERS, 
and  to  t ike  the  General  Charge.  Management,  and  Superintendence 
of  the  Yard.  As  this  is  a .ltuation  of  trust,  the  highest  references 
as  to  efficiency  and  character  will  be  required. — Address,  stating  full 
particulars  as  to  last  engagement,  age,  wages  required,  4c.  No.  931, 
Office  of  "The  Builder." 

\\l  ANTED,  immediately,  a Young  MAN, 

Y V of  thorough  business  habits  in  the  building  profession,  who 
is  a first-class  correspondent,  with  good  address,  aud  a capital  of  5601. 
to  carry  out  the  working  of  an  established  invention.  He  will  be 
required  to  wait  upon  architects,  take  orders,  and  see  to  their  being 
promptly  executed.  If  fouud  suitable  for  the  position,  he  will  be 
received  as«a  Partner.  References  required,  and  the  strictest  investi- 
gation made.  No  agents  treated  with. — Address,  892,  Office  ot  "The 
Builder." 

TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 

A FIGURE  PAINTER  WANTED,  of 

f\_  good  ability.— Apply  to  WARD  & HUGHES, [67,  Frith-street, 
Soho-square,  London. 

TO  JOINERS. 

nDHREE  or  FOUR  good  JOBBING  HANDS 

X Wanted.— Address,  stating  name  and  address  of  last  em- 
ployer, to  Z.  5a,  Stafford -street,  Bond-street,  W. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

» V CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN. 

Thoroughly  practical  In  the  Trade. — Address,  W.  F.  8,  Palm-street, 
Old  Ford,  E. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V V GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN,  by  a practical  Builder. 
Joiner  by  trade.  Used  to  all  kinds  of  machinery.  Town  or  country. 
Good  references.— Address.  T.  E.  19,  Slaid burn-street,  S.W. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  FOREMAN.  Thoroughly  understands  carrying  ou  building, 
having  had  entire  management  of  several  large  jobs.  Excellent 
testimonials.  Address.  S.  B.  T.  8,  Draycott-place,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.  * 

w A N T E D,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

VV  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  Town  or  country.  Can  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  working  and  detail  drawings,  and  understands 
the  general  ruutine  of  an  office.  Salary  moderate.  —Address,  C.  P. 
No.  12,  Severu-street,  Welshpool. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

W GENERAL  FOREMAN.  Just  finished  a large  job  in  the 
country.  Aged  37.  First-class  references  from  present  and  last 
employers. . No  objection  to  a country  job  for  a Loudoa  firm.— 
Address,  P.  J.  Foreman,  ALnwiok  House,  London-ro:td,  Thornton 
Heath,  S.E. 

TO  LONDON.  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENG AGKMENT,  as 

VV  CHIEF  CLERK,  CASHIER,  and  PRIME  COST  CLERK 
in  a London  Builder,  Contractor,  and  Decorator's  Office.  Can  make 
estimates  and  measure  up  work.  Nine  years  in  present  situation. 
First-class  references  and  testimonials.  Salary  required,  45s.  per 
week.— Address,  922.  Office  »f  “The  Builder." 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  General 

V V CLERK,  In  a Builder's  Office,  by  a Builder's  son.  who  has 
served  seven  years  in  the  general  work  of  the  Bame.— Address,  £.  W. 
care  of  Mr.  Stanford,  55,  Chating-cross,  S.W. 

X\T ANTED,  a SITUATION,  for  a steady 

V V industrious  Youth,  who  is  well  up  In  Mathematics  and  Draw- 
ing, having  gained  sixteen  certificates  and  several  Queeu's  Prizes  in 
various  branches  of  science,  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington.—  Address,  Mr.  J.  RAVES,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

\\f  ANTED,  for  a permanency,  by  an  expe- 

V V rieneed  Carpenter  and  Joiner.a  SITUATION  as  BENCH-HA  N D 
Accustomed  to  turning.  Or.  Foreman  on  an  Estate  or  in  an  Institu 
lion.  London  and  country  experience  First-class  references 
Country  pie  erred  — Address,  A.  5.  Hawley-road  West,  Chalk  Farm 
road,  London,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  ENGINEERS,  AND  BUILDING  COMPANIES. 

fptlE  Advertiser,  having'  the  experience, 

JL  obtained  In  a provincial  Architectural  practice  of  considerable 
variety  aud  extent,  and  subsequently  as  rrspouaible  ASSISTANT  to 
London  Architects  of  high  standing,  to  whom  bo  can  refer,  is  desirous 
the  expiration  of  his  present  engagement,  to  secure  another  of  a 
lilar  kind,  or  with  on  engineer  or  public  company  requiring 
hitectural  aid.  A personal  interview  is  asked  with  any  requiring 
Address,  932,  Office  of  •' The  Builder." 


Q ITUATION  WANTED.— Advertiser  has 

iO  a good  knowledge  of  Construction,  Ac.  generally,  and  can  make 
' perspectives.  First-class  references. — Address,  C.  P.  E.  19,  Oakley- 
et,  Chelsea.  


General  foreman  or  clerk  of 

WORKS.— W .ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  as  above,  by  an 
energetic  Man,  joiner  by  trade.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
lies. ‘-The  highest  reference  as  to  ability.  With  last  employer 
years.— Address,  A.  B.  17,  Trigon-terrace,  Cltipham-rond. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  engaged 

with  a firm  several  years,  will  be  open  to  accept  an  ENG  AG  E- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A N ASSISTANT,  of  many  years’  expe- 
rt. 


rlence,  and  possessing  qualifications  fitting  him  for  the  duties 
ager,  or  a position  requiring  ability  and  tact,  seeks  a- 
ENGAGEMENT.  High  references.— Address.  928,  Office  of  “Th 
Builder."  _____ 


A 


BUILDER’S  CLERK,  who  will  bo  dis- 


;a2ed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  seeks 
capacity.  He  has  a know'  ’ 

ic,  is  quick  and  correct  at  fig 

short-hand.  Can  give  good  references. 
Address,  ZETA.3,  Edward-st ,r: 


. EMPLOYMENT  ic 
drawing  aud  general 
writes  a good  hand,  also 
mtry  not  objected  to.— 
Ktngsland-road,  N.E. 


s. 


T A N L E Y,  Manufacturer  of  MATHE- 


Art  Department,  Council  of  India,  Admiralty,  Ac.  Only  Prize  Medal 
awarded  at  the  Exhibition,  1862,  for  excellence  of  coustrucrioa  ol 
Mathematical  Instruments.  Drawing  and  Surveying  Instruments 
of  every  description  of  the  best  possible  workmanship  and 
finish,  with  many  Important  Improvements,  at  the  most  moderato 
caBh  prices.  List  post  free.  TLo«„  goods  can  be  had  by  ordering 
dlrectonlv. — Address.  Great  Turnstile.  Holbora.  London. 


CONTRACTORS’  aud  BUILDERS' 

12-inch  LEVEL,  as  per  illustration,  complete,  with  Maho- 
gany Stand  and  Case,  price  4i-  14s.  6d, 


J A W E.  ARCHBUTT,  201.  Westminster  Bridge-road,  Lambeth 
ear  Astley's  Theatre,  Manufacture  the  above;  also  Gravatt B ano 
_:her  Dumpy  Levels,  Theodolites,  and  every  description  of  Survey  liio 
and  Drawing  Instruments,  at  equally  low  prices.  Every ^rUclo 
warranted.— Illustrated  pTiced  Catalogues receipt  of  tl 


CHOP-FRONT  FOR  SALE,  good  and 

hj  substantial.  All  brass  fittings.— Apply  at  276,  Regent-street. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  competent  Man 

a SITUATION  as  SHOP  FOREMAN  of  JOINERS.  Helc 


Held 

the  position  for  past  eight  years.  Well  versed  in  pi  epariug  plans,  4i 
Quick  in  setting  out,  with  a good  system  and  management  of  men. 
Would  fill  up  time  at  bench.  Aged  34.  Good  i efereuces.—  AddreBS, 
C.  C.  1,  Park-villas,  Orchard-row,  Camberwell  New-road,  S.E. 


W WATSON 

. of  S 


SON,  Manufacturers 

SURVEYING  and  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
to' the 'Royal  Observatory,  Green  wiclri  By  rd  ol  Trade;  Ottoman 
Admiralty,  Ac. ; beg  to  diaw  aUeu’'""  wqtheir 

4 1.  4s.  Case  of  Matt  .mawbal  Instruments, 

Containing  all  the  Instruments  in  general  use  (Best  Quality  aud  with 
Needle  Points),  and  Scales  complete.  The  cheapest  and  moat  useful 
ise  ever  offered  to  the  profession.  . . - r 

Also  their  “Builders’  Levels,  price  51.  159. 

rvimnlete  with  Mahogany  Case  and  Stand.  These  are  very  strong 
compact  instruments  lor  Builders,  Contractors,  Draining  Purposes. 

TRANSITS  THEODOLITES.  LEVELS.  MINERS’  DIA  LS 
SEXTANTS.  COMPASSES,  DRAWING  I NSTRU M ENTS  Protrac ; 
tors,  Scales.  Tapes  Chains.  Ac.  in  over,  var e.y. 
logue,  three  stamps.  Instruments  Purcnaseu. 

No.  313,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  t 


r I N D O W BLINDS 

E.  ADKINS, 


139  HIGH  STREET,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD 
’REGENT'S  PARK,  LONDON,  JI.W. 

OUTSIDE  SUN-SHADE 

AND  SPRING-ROLLER  MAKER 
TO  THE  TRADE. 

Patent  Sell-ad  lusting  Venetian  Blinds, 
requiring  no  Fastenings  for  the  Cords. 
Illustrated  List  of  Prices  post  free. 


A RROWSMITH’S  PARQUET  FLOORS. 

f\_  SOLID"  (not  Veneered}.  Patented.  Best  manufactured 
SHOW  ROOMS,  80,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON. 

.heir  “ Speciality''  consists  in  being  Solid  Inch^Thick.  BOTH  MDE3 


Borders  to  Carpets,  for 
Halls,  Libraries,  Bil- 
liard and  Reception 
Rooms,  Altar  Floors, 
Ac.  Warmer  than  tiles. 


Referi 


outed  during  the 

last  twenty-three  years 
in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  Dados.  Chimney 
Pieces,  Panelling,  Carv- 
ing. and  High-class 
Joinery  of  every  de- 
scription. Painting, 
Decorating,  and  Up- 
holstery in  ill  Ita 
branches. 


SPECIMENS,  DESIGNS,  AND  EST  MATES  FEES. 


